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PREFACE 

TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Is  laying  the  leurult  of  bis  labours  before  the  public,  the  author  wishes  it  to  be  i 
tadaratood,  that  die  present  velum*  is  not,  u  some  might  perhaps  imagine,  merely  an  im- 
proved edrtiea  of  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Lenpriste,  but  a  work  entirely  new,  cad  re- 
sembling ka  -predec  ossor  in  nothing  bat  the  name.  The  Mthor  owes  k,  m  fact,  to  himself  lo 
be  Ons  explicit  in  his  statement,  since  he  would  feel  but  poorly  compensated  for  the  heavy 
tail  expended  en  the  preseat  work,  wen  he  regarded  as  hsvteg  merely  remodelled,  or  gma 
a  new  arrangement  to,  the  labours  of  another.    So  far  from  this  having  been  done,  that* 
are,  ia  bath,  bat  few  articles,  and  those  not  vary  important  ones,  wherein  any  re- 
semblance can  be  traced  between  Lempriere'a  work  and  the  present.   In  every  other  re- 
spect, the  Classical  Dictionary  bow  offered  to  the  public  wfll  be  found  to  he  as  deferent 
frost  Laanuiese'a  as  the  nature  of  the  case  can  possibly  admit. 


It  canaot  be  denied  that  Lempriere'B  Classical  Dictionary  was  a  very  papular  work  in  ifej 

weald  ahow  this  vary  conclusively, 


day.   The  aomenma  editions  through  which  it  ran 

without  the  necessity  of  any  farther  proof.  Sail,  however,  it  may  be  asserted  win  equal 
safety,  that  mis  same  popularity  was  mainly  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  no 
inter  m  me  field.  (Considered  in  itself,  indeed,  the  work  pat  form  bat  very  feeble 
t  to  patronage,  for  its  acholarship  was  superficial  sad  in  accurate,  and  its  language  was 


frequently  marked  by  a  grossness  of  allusion,  which  rendered  the  book  a  very  mat  one  to 
be  pat  into  the  hards  of  the  young.  And  yet  so  strong  a  hold  had  it  taken  of  public  favour 
bom  at  home  and  in  oar  own  country,  mat  not  aery  were  no  additions  or  corrections  mads 
ia  the  work,  bet  the  very  idea  itself  of  making  such  waa  deemed  altogether  visionary.  The 
author  of  the  present  vohnae  remembers  very  well  what  surprise  was  ax  cited,  when,  on 
having  been  easployed  to  prepare  a  new  edition  of  Leamriere  in  1885,  ha  hinted  the  pro* 
prmtyaf  raakxng  some  alterations  in  the  text.  The  answer  reserved  from  a  am  lain  grantor 
was,  that  one  might  as  well  thmk  of  malting  alteration*  in  the  Scriptures  as  in  the  pages  of 
Dr.  Lempriere !  and  that  all  an  editor  had  to  do  waa  merely  to  revise  the  references  ooa- 
ariaed  in  the  English  work.  When,  however,  several  palpable  errors,  on  the  psrt  of  Lem- 
pnere, had  been  painted  out  by  him,  and  the  editor  was  allowed  to  correct  these  and  others 
of  a  similar  kiad,  he  still  fek  the  impossibility  of  presenting  the  work  to  the  American  < 


be  in  that  state  in  which  alone  it  ought  to  have  appealed,  partly  from  the  undue  eatim 
which  the  labours  of  Dr.  Lempriere  were  aa  yet  generally  held,  and  partly  from  a 
nuances  of  his  own  inability,  through  me  want  of  a  more  extended  course  of  reading,  to 
to  justice  to  such  a  task.    With  all  tSi  imperfections,  however,  the  edition  referred  to  was 

id  one  was  soon  after  called  for,  the  publisher  felt  himself 


v/vk"  received ;  end  when  s  second 

mbttldeaed  to  allow  the  editor  the  privilege  of  introducing  more  extensive  hnprovameato, 
and  of  making  the  work,  aa  every  paint  of  view,  more  deserving  of  patronage. 

The  republication  of  this  latter  edition  in  England,  and  the  implied  confession,  connected 
with  sack  a  step,  that  the  original  work  of  Lempriere  stood  in  need  of  inrrmsvement,  now 
brake  las  charm  which  had  fettered  the  judgments  of  so  many  of  our  own  countrymen,  and 
it  then  began  to  be  conceded  on  all  aides  that  the  Classical  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Lempriere 
was  oy  ao  means  entitled  to  use  claim  of  infallibility;  nay,  indeed,  tint  it  waa  defective 
throughout.  When  the  ownership  of  the  work,  therefore,  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Messrs.  Carvifl,  and  a  new  edition  was  again  wanted,  those  intelligent  and  enterprising 
publishers  gave  the  editor  permission  to  make  whatever  alterations  and  improvements  he 
might  see  fit ;  and  the  Classical  Dictionary  now  Appeared  in  two  octavo  volumes,  enriched 
with  new  materials  derived  from  various  sources,  and  presenting  a  much  fairer  claim  than 
before  to  the  attention  of  the  student. 

This  last-mentioned  edition  became,  in  its  turn,  aeon  exhausted,  and  a  new  one  was  de- 
aanded ;  when  the  copyright  of  the  work  passed  from  the  Messrs.  Carvill  to  the  Brothers 
Harper.  To  racHvidasJa  of  leas  liberal  spirit,  and  mare  alive  to  the  prospect  of  ° 
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advantage,  it  would  have  appeared  sufficient  to  republish  merely  the  edition  in  two  volumes, 
without  any  farther  improvement.  The  Messrs.  Harper,  however,  thought  differently  on 
the  subject.  They  wished  a  Classical  Dictionary  in  as  complete  and  useful  a  form  as  it 
could  possibly  be  made ;  and,  with  this  view,  notwithstanding  the  large  amount  which  had 
been  expended  on  the  purchase  of  the  work,  the  stereotype  plates  were  destroyed,  though 
still  perfectly  serviceable,  and  the  editor  was  employed  to  prepare  a  work,  which,, while  it 
should  embrace  all  that  was  valuable  in  the  additions  that  had  from  time  to  lime  been  made 
by  him,  was  to  retain  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  old  matter  of  Lempriere,  and  to  supply 
its  place  with  newly-prepared  articles.  This  has  now,  accordingly,  been  done.  A  new 
work  is  the  result ;  not  an  improved  edition  of  the  old  one,  but  a  work  on  which  the  patient 
labour  of  more  than  two  entire  years  has  been  faithfully  expended,  and  which,  though  com* 
prised  in  a  single  volume,  will  be- found  to  contain  much  more  than  even  the  edition  of 
Lempriere  in  two  volumes,  as  published  by  the  Messrs.  Carvill.  Whatever  was  worth 
preserving  among  the  additions  previously  made  by  the  editor,  he  has  here  retained ;  but, 
in  general,  even  these  are  so  altered  and  improved  as,  in  many  instances,  to  be  difficult  of 
recognition ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  old  articles  of  Lempriere,  excepting  a  few, 
have  been  superseded  by  new  ones. 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  present  work.  It  remains  now  to  give  a  general  idea  of 
the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed.  The  principal  heads  embraced  in  the  volume 
are,  as  the  title  indicates,  the  Geography,  History,  Biography,  Mythology,  and  Fine  Arts 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  subject  of  Archeology  is  only  incidentally  noticed,  as  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  author  to  edit,  with  all  convenient  speed,  a  Dictionary  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  which  will  contain  an  abstract  of  all  the  valuable  matter  connected  with 
these  subjects  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  German  philologists. 
Only  a  few,  therefore,  of  the  more  important  topics  that  have  a  bearing  on  Archaeology,  are 
introduced  into  the  present  volume,  such  as  the  Greek  Theatre,  and  theatrical  exhibitions 
in  general,  the  national  games  of  Greece,  the  dictatorship  and  agrarian  laws  of  the  Romans, 
and  some  other  points  of  a  similar  kind. 

If  the  author  were  asked  on  what  particular  subject,  among  the  many  that  are  discussed 
in  the  present  volume,  the  greatest  amount  of  care  had  been  expended,  he  would  feel 
strongly  inclined  to  say,  that  of  Ancient  Geography.  Not  that  the  others  have  been  by  any 
means  slighted,  and  the  principal  degree  of  labour  concentrated  under  this  head.  Far  from 
it.  But  the  fact  is,  that  in  a  work  like  the  present,  the  articles  which  relate  to  Ancient 
Geography  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  most  important,  and 
require  a  large  portion  of  assiduous  care.  In  what  relates,  therefore,  to  the  Geography  of 
former  days,  the  author  thinks  he  can  say,  without  the  least  imputation  of  vanity,  that  in  no 
work  in  the  English  language  will  there  be  found  a  larger  body  of  valuable  information  on 
this  most  interesting  subject,  than  in  that  which  is  here  offered  to  the  American  student.  In 
connexion  with  the  geography  of  past  ages,  various  theories,  moreover,  are  given  respecting 
the  origin  and  migration  of  different  communities,  and  some  of  the  more  striking  legends  of 
antiquity  are  referred  to  concerning  the  changes  which  the  earth's  surface  has  from  time  to 
time  undergone.  Some  idea  of  the  nature  of  these  topics  may  be  formed  by  consulting  the 
following  articles :  JEgyptta,  Atlantis,  Gallia,  Gratia,  Leetoma,  Mediterranean  Mare,  Me- 
roe,  Ogyges,  Pelasgi,  and  Phoenicia.  Nor  is  this  all.  Books  of  Travels  have  been  made 
to  contribute  their  stores  of  information,  and  the  student  is  thus  transported  in  fancy  to  the 
scenes  of  ancient  story,  and  wanders,  as  it  were,  amid  the  most  striking  memorials  of 
the  past. 

The  Historical  department  has  also  been  a  subject  of  careful  attention.  Here,  again,  the 
origin  of  nations  forms  a  very  attractive  field  of  inquiry,  and  the  student  is  put  in  possession 
of  die  ablest  and  most  recent  speculations  of  both  German  and  English  scholarship.  The 
Argonautic  expedition,  for  example,  the  legend  of  the  Trojan  war,  events  dimly  shadowed 
forth  in  the  distant  horizon  of  "  gray  antiquity ;"  the  origin  of  Rome,  the  early  movements 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  races  among  the  Greeks ;  or,  what  may  prove  still  more  interesting 
to  some,  the  origin  of  civilization  in  India  and  the  remote  East ;  all  these  topics  will  be 
found  discussed  under  their  respective  heads,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  teach  the  young  stu- 
dent that  history  is  something  more  than  a  mere  record  of  dates,  or  a  chronicle  of  wars  and 
crimes. 

Particular  attention  has  also  been  paid  to  tile  department  of  Biography.  This  subject 
will  be  found  divided  :nto  several  heads :  biographical  sketches,  namely,  of  public  men,  of 
miividuals  eminent  is  iterature,  of  scientific  characters,  of  physicians,  of  philosophers,  and 
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also  of  persons  distinguished  in  the  early  history  of  die  Christian  Church.  The  literary 
biographies,  in  particular,  will,  it  is  conceived,  be  found  both  attractive  and  useful  to  the 
student,  since  we  have  no  work  at  present  in  the  English  language  in  which  a  full  view  is 
given  of  Grecian  and  Roman  literature.  The  sketches  of  ancient  mathematicians,  and  of 
other  individuals  eminent  for  their  attainments  in  science,  will  not  be  found  without  inter- 
est even  in  our  own  day.  Nor  will  the  medical  man  depart  altogether  unrewarded  from  a 
perusal  of  those  biographies  which  treat  of  persons  distinguished  of  old  in  the  healing  art. 
In  ths  accounts,  moreover,  that  are  given  of  the  philosophers  and  philosophic  systems  of 
antiquity,  although  half-learned  sciolists  have  passed  upon  these  topics  so  sweeping  a  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  much  curious  information  may  nevertheless  be  obtained,  and  much 
food  for  speculation,  too,  on  what  the  mind  can  effect  by  its  own  unaided  powers  in  relation 
to  subjects  that  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  us  all.  The  ecclesiastical  biographies  will 
also  be  found  numerous,  and,  it  is  hoped,  not  uninteresting.  None  of  them  fall  properly,  it 
is  true,  within  the  sphere  of  a  Classical  Dictionary,  yet  they  could  not  well  nave  been 
omitted,  since  many  of  the  matters  discussed  in  diem  have  reference  more  immediately  to 
classical  times. 

The  subject  of  Mythology  has  supplied,  next  to  that  of  Ancient  Geography,  the  largest 
number  of  articles  to  the  present  work.  In  the  treatment  of  these,  it  has  been  the  chief 
aim  of  die  author  to  lay  before  the  student  the  most  important  speculations  of  the  two  great 
schools  (the  Mystic  and  anti-Mystic)  which  now  divide  the  learned  of  Europe.  At  the 
head  of  the  former  stands  Creuzer,  whose  elaborate  work  (Symbolik  tend  Mythologie  in 
alien  Valker)  has  reappeared  under  so  attractive  a  form  through  the  taste  and  learning  of 
Gnigniant  The  champion  of  the  anti-Mystic  school  appears  to  be  Lobeck,  although  many 
eminent  names  are  also  marshalled  on  the  same  side.  It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to 
give  a  fair  and  impartial  view  of  both  systems,  although  he  cannot  doubt  but  that  the  for- 
mer will  appear  to  the  student  by  far  the  more  attractive  one  of  the  two.  In  the  discussion 
of  mythological  topics,  very  valuable  materials  have  been  obtained  from  the  excellent  work 
of  Keighdey,  who  deserves  the  praise  of  having  first  laid  open  to  the  English  reader  the 
stores  of  German  erudition  in  the  department  of  Mythology.  The  author  will,  he  trusts,  be 
pardoned  for  having  intruded  some  theories  of  his  own  on  several  topics  of  a  mythological 
character,  more  particularly  under  the  articles  jSmazonu,  Jtti,  Io,  Odintu,  and  Oryheu*. 
It  is  a  difficult  matter,  in  so  attractive  a  field  of  inquiry  as  this,  to  resist  the  temptation  of 
inflicting  one's  own  crude  speculations  upon  the  patience  of  the  reader.  In  preparing  the 
mythological  articles,  the  greatest  care  has  been  also  taken  to  exclude  from  them  everything 
offensive,  either  in  language  or  detail,  and  to  present  sttch  a  view  of  die  several  topics  con- 
nected with  this  department  of  inquiry  as  may  satisfy  the  most  scrupulous,  and  make  the 
present  work  a  safe  guide,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  to  the  young  of  either  sex. 

The  department  of  the  Fine  Arts  forms  an  entirely  new  feature  in  the  present  work. 
The  biographies  of  Artists  have  been  prepared  with  great  care,  and  criticisms  upon  their 
known  productions  have  been  given  from  the  most  approved  authorities,  both  ancient  and 
modem.  The  information  contained  under  this  head  will,  it  is  conceived,  prove  not  unac- 
ceptable either  to  die  modem  artist  or  the  general  reader. 

In  a  work  like  the  present,  the  materials  for  which  have  been  drawn  from  so  many 
sources,  it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to  specify,  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  preface,  the 
(liferent  quarters  to  which  obligations  are  due.  The  author  has  preferred,  therefore,  ap- 
pending to  the  volume  a  formal  catalogue  of  authorities,  at  the  risk  of  being  thought  vain  in 
so  doing.  A  few  works,  however,  to  which  he  has  been  particularly  indebted,  deserve  to 
be  also  mentioned  here.  These  are  the  volumes  of  Cramer  on  Ancient  Geography ;  the 
historical  researches  of  Thirlwall ;  and  the  work  of  Keightley  already  referred  to.  From 
the  Encyclopaedia  also,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
numerous  excellent  articles  have  been  obtained,  which  contribute  in  no  small  degree  to  die 
value  of  the  present  publication.  In  every  instance  care  has  been  taken  to  give  at  the  end 
of  each  article  the  main  authority  from  which  the  materials  have  been  drawn,  a  plan  gen- 
erally pursued  in  works  of  a  similar  nature,  and  which  was  followed  by  the  author  in  all  die 
editions  of  Lempriere  prepared  by  him  for  the  press.  A  fairer  mode  of  proceeding  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  And  yet  complaint  has  been  made  in  a  certain  quarter,  that  the  articles 
taken  from  die  Encyclopedia  just  mentioned  are  not  duly  credited  to  that  work,  and  that 
the  tide  of  the  work  itself  has  been  studiously  changed.  Of  the  fallacy  of  the  first  charge, 
any  one  can  satisfy  himself  by  referring  to  the  pages  of  the  present  volume  where  those  ar- 
ticles appear ;  while,  with  regard  to  the  second,  the  author  has  merely  to  remark,  that  in 
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substituting  ;the  title  of  "  Enoyelopndia  of  Useful  Knowledge"  for  the  more  vulgar  one  of 
"  Penny  Cyclopedia,"  lie  always  conceived  that  he  wai  doing  a  service  to  that  very  pub- 
lication itself.  At  all  events,  the  change  of  title,  if  it  were  indeed  such,  appears  to  have 
been  a  very  proper  one,  since  it  met  with  the  tacit  approbation  of  certain  so-called  critics, 
who  would  never  have  allowed  this  opportunity  of  gratifying  personal  animosity  to  have 
passed  unheeded,  had  they  conceived  it  capable  of  furnishing  any  ground  of  attack. 

The  account  of  Coins,  Weights,  and  Measures,  which  accompanied  the  edition  of  Lem- 
priere  in  two  volumes,  has  been  appended  to  the  present  work  in  a  more  condensed  and 
convenient  form.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Abraham  B.  Conger,  Esq.,  formerly  one  of  the 
Mathematical  instructors  in  Columbia  College,  but  at  present  a  member  of  the  New-York 
bar.  The  very  great  clearness  and  ability  which  characterize  this  Essay  have  been  fully 
acknowledged  by  its  republication  abroad  in  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  Potter's  Grecian  An- 
tiquities, and  it  will  be  found  far  superior  to  the  labours  of  Arbuthnot,  as  given  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Lempriere. 

Before  concluding,  the  author  must  express  his  grateful  obligations  to  his  friend,  Francis 
Adams,  Esq.,  of  Banchory  Teman,  near  Aberdeen  (Scotland),  for  the  valuable  contributions 
furnished  by  him  under  the  articles  Aetius,  Alexander  of  Tretles,  Jirttaut,  Celstu,  Dios- 
corideg,  Galenus,  Hippocrates,  Nicander,  Oribariw,  Patdus  JEgincto,  and  many  other 
medical  biographies  scattered  throughout  the  present  work.  Mr.  Adams  is  well  known 
abroad  as  the  learned  author  of  "  Hermes  Philologicus,"  and  the  English  translator  of  "  Paul 
of  jEgma."  Whatever  comes  from  his  pen,  therefore,  carries  with  it  the  double  recom 
mendation  of  professional  talent  and  sound  sad  accurate  scholarship. 

With  regard  to  the  typographical  execution  of  the  present  volume,  the  author  need  say 
but  little.  The  whole  speaks  for  itself,  and  lor  the  unsparing  liberality  of  the  publishers. 
In  point  t-f  accuracy,  the  author  is  sure  that  no  work  of  its  size  has  ever  surpassed  it;  and 
for  this  accuracy  he  is  mainly  indebted  to  the  unremitting  care  of  his  talented  young  friend, 
Mr.  Henry  Drisler,  a  graduate  of  Columbia  College,  and  one  of  the  Instructors  in  the  Col- 
lege-school, of  whose  valuable  services  he  has  had  occasion  to  speak  in  the  preface  to  a 
previous  work. 

Ctbmbi*  OtUegt,  Aug**  1,  IMS. 


In  preparing -the  present  edition  for  the  proas,  the  greatest  care  has  been  taken  to  correct 
any  typographical  errors  that  may  hitherto  have  escaped  notice,  and  to  introduce  such  other 
alterations  as  the  additional  reading  of  the  author,  and  new  materials,  furnished  by  works  of 
a  similar  nature,  have  enabled  htm  to  make.  In  furtherance  of  this  view,  he  has  appended 
a  Supplement  to  the  present  volume,  containing  all  that  appeared  to  him  important  in  the 
first  number  of  the  new  Classical  Dictionary,  now  in  a  course  of  publication  from  the  Lon- 
don press,  as  well  as  in  the  numbers,  which  have  thus  far  appeared,  of  Pauly's  "  Red-En- 
cyd*p*h&ie  der  QUusuehtn  AUerihtmswiaeetuehaft"  which  constitutes,  in  fact,  the  principal 
source  of  supply  from  which  the  authors  of  the  new  Classical  Dictionary  have  drawn  their 
materials.  The  articles  contained  in  the  Supplement  will  be  found  referred  to  in  the  body 
of  the  work  trader  their  respective  heads,  thus  enabling  the  reader  to  ascertain,  at  a  glance 
what  additions  have  been  actually  made. 
Ctfaafca  CoUep,  Man*  1,  L843. 
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A.  B£,  1  eeiti  of  Pbociat,  near  and  to  the  right  of 
Hales,  towards  Opua.   The  inhabitant*  bad  a  tradition 
that  tiey  were  of  Argrve  descent,  and  that  their  city 
ma  founded  by  Abee,  eon  of  Lynceua  and  Hypermnee- 
tn,  grandson  of  Danana  (Pane*.  10,36).    It  wa«  moat 
probahVt  otTkiwian,  or,  in  other  words,  Pelaagic  ori- 
gin.  Abe  wu  early  celebrated  for  ita  oracle  of  Apol- 
lo, of  greater  antiquity  than  that  at  Delphi  (Sicpk. 

B.  y  In  later  daye,  the  Romans  also  testified  respect 
far  the  character  of  the  place,  by  conceding  important 
privileges  to  the  Abmana,  and  allowing  them  to  lire 
sader  their  own  laws  (Poms.  I.e.).  During  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  army  of  Xerxes  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and 
neariy  destroyed  it ;  soon  after  it  again  gave  oracles, 
though  in  this  dilapidated  state,  and  was  consulted  for 
that  purpose  by  an  agent  of  Mardonius  (Herod.  8, 134). 
In  the  Sacred  war,  a  body  of  Phociana  haying  fled  to  it 
far  refuge,  the  Thebans  burned  what  remained  of  the 
temple,  destroying,  at  the  same  time,  the  suppliants 
(Dud.  S.  16,  58).  Hadrian  caused  another  temple  to  be 
boat,  bat  ranch  inferior  in  size.  This  city  possessed  also 
a  forum  and  a  theatre.  Ruins  are  pointed  out  by  Sir 
W.  GeU  (Zrm.  366)  near  the  modern  Tillage  of  Exar- 
chs. 

Abacs,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  derived  from  the  town 
sf  Aba  in  Phocis,  where  the  god  had  s  rich  temple, 
rffesyefc.,  a.  T.  'AoVu.— Herod.  8,  33.) 

Amicmsm,  a  city  of  the  Siculi,  in  Sicily,  situated 
oa  a  steep  hill  southwest  of  Messana.  Ita  ruins  are 
■apposed  to  be  m  the  vicinity  of  7Vrpi.  Being  an  ally 
of  Carthage,  Dionysius  of  Syracuse  wrested  from  it 
part  of  the  adjacent  territory,  and  founded  in  its  vicin- 
rtv  ue  colony  of  Tyndaris  (Died  8.  14,  78,  90). 
Putany  calls  this  city  'AOaxaiva,  all  other  writers 
'Attumm.  According  to  Bocbart,  the  Punic  appel- 
lation was  Abaci*,  from  Abac,  *'  extollere,"  in  refer- 
ence to  its  lofty  situation.  (Outer.  Sic.  Am.  2,  386.) 
AbIlur.  VuL  Basil ia. 

Asa-ma,  an  ancient  people  of  Greece,  whose  origin 
is  not  ascertained ;  probably  they  came  from  Thrace, 
and  having  settled  in  Phocis,  built  the  city  Abe. 
From  this  quarter  a  part  of  them  aeem  to  have  remo- 
ved to  Euboea,  and  hence  its  name  Abantuu,  or  Aban- 
tur  (Strain,  444).  Others  of  them  left  Euboea,  and  set- 
tled for  a  time  in  Chios  (Parts.  7,  4) ;  a  third  band, 
retaining  with  some  of  the  Locri  from  the  Trojan  war, 
were  driven  to  the  coast  of  Epirua,  settled  in  part  Of 
Tbrsnrntfa.  inhabited  the  city  Thronium,  and  gave 
the  name  Abftntu  to  the  adjacent  territory  (Pots,  ft, 
tj).   The  Thractan  origin 'of  the  Abantes  is  contest- 
ed by  Mannert  (8,  S46),  though  supported,  in  some  de- 
gree, by  Aristotle,  as  cited  by  Strabo.   They  had  a 
eastern  of  cutting  off  the  hair  of  the  head  before,  and 
ssasrang  it  to  grow  long  behind  ( JJ.  3,  543).  Plutarch 
'Tit  TVs.  6)  states,  that  they  did  this  to  prevent  the 
ess-say,  whom  they  shrtrs  boldly  fronted,  from  seizing 
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them  Dy  the  fore  part  of,  their  heeds  The  troth  is,  they 
wore  the  hair  long  behind  as  a  badge  of  valour,  and  so 
the  scholiast  on  Homer  means  by  dvdsetar  rAw. 
The  custom  of  wearing  long  hah*  characterised  many,  if 
not  all  of  the  warlike  nations  of  antiquity  ;  it  prevailed 
among  the  Scythians,  who  were  wont  also  to  eat  off  the 
hair  of  their  captives  as  indicative  of  slavery  (Heewdk. 
— Bayeri  Mem.  Seylh.  m  comment.  Acad.  Petr.  1733, 
p.  888);  and  also  among  the  Three  ians,  Spartans 
Gauls  (Galli  comati),  and  the  early  Romans  (sansan 
Remain).  Aa  to  the  origin  of  this  custom  smrmg  the 
Spartans,  Herodotus  (1, 83)  seams  to  be  in  error,  in  da- 
ting it  from  the  battle  of  Thyrea,  since  Xenopbeo  (Lac. 
Pol  1 1,  3)  expressly  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Lveur- 
gus  (PttU.  Fit.  Lye.  1).  The  practice  of  scsjpmg, 
which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  64),  saaoted  saaosar 
the  ancient  Scythians  (Catmmb.  mi  Alien.  634),  and 
ia  still  used  by  the  North  American  Indiana,  sppsers 
to  owe  its  origin  to  this  peculiar  regard  for  the  hair  of 
the  head.  The  greatest  trophy  for  the  victor  to  gain, 
or  the  vanquished  to  lose,  would  be  a  portion  of  what 
each  had  regarded  as  the  truest  badge  of  valour,  and  the 
akin  of  the  head  would  be  taken  with  it  to  keep  the 
hair  together.  On  the  other  band,  shaving  the  bead 
waa  a  peaceful  and  religious  custom,  directly  i 
to  that  just  mentioned.  It  waa  an  mdiapei 
among  the  priests  of  Egypt  (Herod.  8,  86) ; 
the  deities  in  the  hieroglyphics  have  their  heads  with- 
out hair.  Hence,  too,  may  be  explained  what  ia  said 
of  the  Argippei,  or  Bald-headed  Scythians  (Herod.  4, 
33).  No  one  offered  violence  to  them ;  they  were  ac- 
counted sacred,  and  had  no  warlike  weapons.  Were 
they  not  one  of  those  sacerdotal  colonies  which,  mi- 
grating at  a  remote  period  from  India,  inroad  them- 
selves over  Scythia,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  farther 
regions  of  the  West  1 

Aaaimlois,  a  masculine  patronymic  given  to  the 
descendant*  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  such  aa  Acrisios, 
Perseus,  dec   (Orid,  Met.  4,  673.) 

AaatrrlAs,  I.  one  of  the  ancient  nasase  of  Eeeesa. 
(Vid.  Abantes.)  Strabo  (444)  calls  it  A  ben  tie. —II.  A 
female  patronymic  from  Abas,  aa  Dense,  Atalanta,  Ac. 

ABANTiOAs,  a  tyrant  of  Sicyoa,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury B.C.  He  seized  upon  the  sovereign  power, 
after  having  slain  Cliniaa,  who  waa  then  in  charge  of 
the  administration.  Cliniaa  waa  the  father  of  the  cess- 
bra  ted  Aratus,  and  the  latter,  at  this  time  only  seven 
years  of  age,  narrowly  escaped  sharing  the  fate  of  bis 
parent.   (Pint.  Fit.  Aral.  3.) 

Aeiima.    Fid.  Abannaa  If. 

AmXsia,  I.  a  Scythian,  or  Hyperborean,  mentioned 
by  several  ancient  writers.  Iambi  ichna  states  that 
A  bans  was  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras,  and  performed 
many  wonders  with  an  arrow  received  from  .* 
(Vit.PytMafnf.t»,td.K%t4*r.)  Herodotos  i 
us  (4,  86)  that  be  wm  serried  so  this  arrow  over  i 
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whole  earth  without  tilting  food.  Bat  there' ere  strong 
doubts  ss  to  the  accuracy  of  the  text  given  by  Wes- 
seling  and  Vskkenaer.  The  eld  editions  read  uf  rov 
bio-rim  rrepUfepe  oUhi  nreo/uvof,  which  agrees  with 
the  account  given  in  the  Fragment  of  Lycurgus.cited 
by  Eudocia  (ViUaie.  Anted.  1,  80),  where  he  is  said 
to  have  traversed  sll  Greece,  holding  an  arrow  as  the 
symbol  of  Apollo.  The  time  of  his  arrival  in  Greece 
u  variously  given  (Bentl.  Thai.  95).  Some  fix  it  in  the 
3d  Olympiad  (Harptcr.— Si»si.),others  in  the  31st, 
others  much  lower.  One  authority  is  weighty :  Pin- 
dar, as  cited  by  Harpocration,  states  that  Abaris  came 
to  Greece  while  Croesus  was  king  of  Lydia.  An  ex- 
traordinary occasion  caused  his  visit.  The  whole  earth 
was  ravaged  by  a  pestilence  j  the  oracle  of  Apollo, 
being  consulted,  gave  answer  that  the  scourge  woold 
only  cease  when  the  Athenians  should  offer,  up  vows 
for  sll  nations.  Another  account  makes  him  to  have 
left  his  native  country  during*  famine  (ViUoie.  Anted. 
L  c).  He  made  himself  known  throughout  Greece  as 
a  performer  of  wonders  -,  delivered  oracular  responses 
(Cfcae.  Alts.  Str.  399) ;  healed  maladies  by  charms 
at  exorcisms  (PUto,  Charm.  1,  SIS,  Bekk.) ;  drove 
•way  storms,  pestilence,  and  evils.  His  oracles  are 
said  to  have  bean  left  in  writing  (AvoUen.  Hut.  Com- 
ment, e.  4,  Compare  SehoL  Arutoph.  p.  881,  as 
atnendod  by  Scaiiger).  The  money  obtained  for  these 
various  services,  A  bah*  is  said  to  have  consecrated,  on 
his  return,  to  ApoUo  (LunbL  V.  P.  19),  whence  Bayle 
eoaekdes,  that  the  collecting  of  a  pious  contribution 
formed  the  motive  of  bis  journey  to  Greece  (Diet. 
Hitt.  a  Grit.  1,  4).  He  fanned  also  a  Palladium  out 
of  the  bones  of  Pelops,  and  sold  it  to  the  Trojans  (Jul 
Krmiau,l%).  Modem  opinions  vary  :  Brucker  (Hut. 
Phi.  1,356.— Enfield.1, 116)  regards  him  as  one  who, 
like  Saipsdocles,  Epimenides,  Pythagoras,  and  others, 
want,  about  imposing  on  the  volgar  by  false  preten- 
sions to  supernatural  powers ;  and  Lobeck  (Agiaoph. 
vol.  i.,  p.  818,  mj.)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Creuzer 
(Symk  %  1, 96V)  considers  Abaris  aa  belonging  to  the 
carious  chain  of  connexion  between  the  religions  of 
tea  North,  and  those  of  Southern  Europe,  so  distinctly 
ladies  sad  by  the  onatontary  offerings  sent  *o  Betas 
flea  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans.  The  same 
writer  then  oites  a  lenankabie  passage  from  the  Hied- 
mrnnagm:  "From  Greece  came  Aoor  and  Samolia, 
with  many  excellent  men ;  they  met  with  a  very  cor- 
dial reoeption  ;  then- servant  and  successor-was  Heme 
of  Ghsisvair."  The  allusion  here  is  evidently  to 
Abaris  and  Zamnlxts  ;  and  if  this  passage  be  authen- 
tic, Abaris  would  have  been  a  Druid  of  the  North,  and 
the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans  the  Hebrides.  The 
doctrines  of  the  Druids,  ss  well  as  those  of  Zamolxis, 
resemble  the  tenets  of  the  rMhagoresn  school,  and 
in  (his  way  we  may  explain  that  part  of  the  story  of 
Abaris  which  connects  him  with  Pythagoras  (Ongen. 
PhUm.  888,  906,  U.  it  la  Rue.— Chorion  it  la  Ro- 
ehetU,  Mekmg.  it  Orit.  vol.  I,  p.  68).  Unfortunate- 
ly, the  Saga  of  Hiaunar  is  by  the  ablest  critics  of  the 
North  considered  a  forgery  (Miller's  SagaJnU.  8, 668). 
Still,  other  grounds  have  been  assumed  for  making  Ab- 
aris a  Druidical  priest ;  and  the  opinion  is  maintained 
by  several  writers  (TtlawT*  Misc.  Works,  1,  181 — 
HSggvu'  Celtic  Druids,  188.— Southern  Rev.  7,  81.) 
One  argument  is  derived  from  Himerius  (Phot.  Bibl. 
vol.  ii.,  p.  874,  ei.  Better),  that  he  travelled  in  Celtic 
costume ;  in  a  plaid  and  pantaloons.  Oreuzer,  after 
seme  remarks  on  this  history,  indulges  in  an  inge- 
nious speculation,  by  which  Abaris  becomes  a  personi- 
fication of  writing,  and  the  doctrines  communicated  by 
it,  sa  snarl  as  the  advantages  resulting  from  these  doc- 
trines, and  fi»m  science  or  wisdom  in  general.  Aa 
the  Bams  characters  of  the  North  are  here  referred  to, 
a  eerbef  his  argument  vests  on  Ike  etymology  of  "Ru- 
mc/Sia  as  *,>■»»»,  Ktor»»,',wfon»jveMpMy  slang. 
Tbk,  tsfetoer  win  the  anew  Uks  form  of  most  of 
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them,  will  mske  Abaris,  travelling  on  his  arrow,  to  be 
him  that  moves  rapidly  along,  Runa,  the  scribe,  prophet, 
deliverer ;  end,  at  the  same  time,  the  personification  of 
writing,  aa  the  source  of  all  knowledge,  and  of  safety  to 
man.  Thus  the  legend  of  Abaris  may  mark  the  prop- 
agation of  writing  from  toe  summits  of  Caucasus,  (of 
spreading  civilization  aa  well  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  na- 
tions of  the  North.  For  other  speculations,  compare 
Muller  (Doner,  1,  364)  and  Schwenk  (Etymol.-Mytk. 
Anient.  388),  who  see  m  Abaris  the  god  himself,  Apol- 
lo 'Aoopevf  or  'A^oTof,  "luminous,"  under  the  Macedo- 
nian form  "Atopic,  become  his  own  priest  ( Creuzer,%  1 , 
869). — II.  A  city  of  Egypt,  called  also  Avaris  (*  Afagif , 
or  Afaptf).  Manetbo  places  it  to  the  east  of  the  Bu- 
bastic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  in  the  Saitic  Nome  (Joseph. 
«.  Af.  1,  14).  Mennert  identifies  it  with  what  was 
afterward  called  Pelusium ;  for  the  name  Abaris  dis- 
appeared, when  the  shepherd-race  retired  from  Egypt, 
and  the  situation  of  Pelusium  coincides  sufficiently 
with  the  site  of  Abaris,  aa  far  as  authorities  have 
reached  us.  Manetbo,  aa  cited  by  Josephus,  says,  that 
Satatis,  the  first  shepherd-king,  finding  the  position 
of  Abaris  well  adapted  to  his  purpose,  rebuilt  Vie  city, 
and  strongly  fortified  it  with  walls,  garrisoning  it  with 
a  force  of  840,000  men.  To  this  city  Salatis  repaired 
in  summer  time,  in  order  to  collect  his  tribute,  and 
to  pay  his  troops,  and  to  exercise  bis  soldiers  with  the 
view  of  striking  terror  into  foreign  states.  Manetho 
also  informs  us,  that  the  name  of  the  city  bad  an  an- 
cient theological  reference  (ndhnifihnjv  <T  Imi  rivof 
ipxaiac  QcoAoylat  klapw).  Other  writers  make  the 
term  Abaris  denote  "  a  pass,"  or  "  crossing  over,"  a. 
name  well  adapted  to  a  stronghold  on  the  borders. 
Compare  the  Sanscrit  upari  (over,  above),  the  Gothic 
ufar,  the  Old  High  German  uiar,  the  Persian  tber, 
the  Latin  rupcr,  the  Greek  vwfp,  dec. 

Ababnis,  or  -us,  I.  a  name  given  to  that  part  of 
Mysia  in  which  Lampsacus  was  situate.  Venus,  ac- 
cording to  the  fable,  here  disoumed  ((brsovpowro)  her 
offspring  Priapus,  whom  she  had  just  brought  forth, 
being  shocked  at  his  deformity.  Hence  the  appella- 
tion. The  first  form  Aparnis,  was  subsequently  altered 
to  Abarnis  (Steph.  B.). — II.  A  city  in  the  above-men- 
tioned district,  hying  south  of  Lampsacus  (Steph.  £.). 

Abas,  I.  or  Abos,  a  mountain  of  Armenia  Major  ; 
according  to  D'AnvUle,  the  modem  Abi-dag,  according 
to  Mannert  (5, 196),  Ararat ;  giving  rise  to  the  south- 
ern branch  of  the  Euphrates.  (  YvL  Ananias.) — U.  A 
river  of  Albania,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  and 
falling  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Albums. 
On  its  banks  Pompey  defeated  the  rebellious  Albanians 
(Pint.  Vit.  Pomp.  35)— IU.  The  18th  king  of  Ar- 
gos.  (VH.  Supplement.)— TV.  A  son  of  Metaneira, 
changed  by  Ceres  into  a  lizard  for  having  mocked  the 
goddess  in  her  distress.  Others  refer  this  to  Ascala- 
phus. — V.  A  Latin  chief  who  assisted  iEneas  against 
Turnus,  snd  wss  killed  by  Lausua.  (JEn.  10, 170,  Ac. ) 
— VI.  A  soothsayer,  to  whom  the  Spartans  erected  e 
ststue  for  his  services  to  Lysander,  before  the  hattle 
of  JSgospotamos.  He  is  called  by  some  writers  H%- 
gias  ('Ayfof). 

Abascantus.   Via".  Supplement. 

ABAsiTis,  a  district  of  Phrygia  Epictetus,  in  tits  vi- 
cinity of  Mysis ;  in  it  wss  the  city  of  Ancyra,  and  here, 
according  to  Strabo  (576),  the  Macestui  or  Megistuo 
•rose. 

AbItos.    fid.  Phils. 

AbdalonTmos,  one  of  the  descendants  of  the  kings 
of  Sidon,  so  poor  that,  to  maintain  himself,  he  worked 
in  a  garden.  'When  Alexander  took  Sidon,  he  made 
him  king,  and  enlarged  bia  possessions  for  his  disin- 
terestedness. (Justin,  11,  10.— Curt.  4,  1.)  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  (17,  46)  calls  him  Ballonymus,  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  true  name  ea  given  by  Cortina  and  Jostio. 
Wesseling  (ad  Died  B.  I.  c.)  considers  the  word  equiv- 
alent, in  the  Pbosnician  tongue,  to  Abd-al-anim,  "Ser- 
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mu  Dei  pradataris,"  and  thinks  that  the  latter  part  of 
the  compound,  am,  may  be  traced  in  the  name  of  the 
god  Anaameltck  (2  King*,  1 7,  31).  Gesenius  (Geteh. 
der  Heir.  Spracke  und  Sckrift,  238)  makes  Abialm- 
tauu,  as  an  appellation,  the  same  with  Abd-oltmm, 
Sonant  of  the  gods." 

Abdbba,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  month  of  the 
Nestas:  Ephorua  (Stepk.  B.)  wrote  in  sing.  'AMspor, 
but  the  plural  is  more  usual,  ra  'AMppa.  The  Clazo- 
n»  i  isn  Timesius  commenced  founding  this  place,  but, 
in  consequence  of  the  Thracian  inroads,  wss  unable  to 
complete  it ;  soon  after,  it  was  recolonized  by  a  large 
body  of  Texane  from  Ionia,  who  abandoned  their  city, 
wbea  besieged  byHarpsgua,  general  of  Cyrus  (Herod. 
1,  168).  Many  Teams  subsequently  returned  borne ; 
yet  Abdera  remained  no  inconsiderable  city.  There 
are  several  other  accounts  of  the  origin  of  this  place,  but 
the  one  which  we  hare  given  is  most  entitled  to  credit. 
The  city  of  Abdera  waa  the  birthplace  of  many  distin- 
guished men,  aa  Anaxarehus,  Democritus,  Hecetama, 
sad  Protagoras ;  the  third,  however,  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  native  of  Miletus.  (Creuzer,  Hit. 
Amtie.  Gr.  Fragm.  9,  88.)  But,  notwithstsndins  the 
celebrity  of  some  of  their  fellow-citizens,  the  people  of 
Abdera,  aa  a  body,  were  reputed  to  be  stupid.  In  the 
CUuda  of  Erasmus,  and  the  Adogia  Vetentm,  many 
sayings  recoid  this  failing ;  Cicero  styles  Rome,  from 
the  stupidity  of  the  senators,  an  Abdera  (Ep.  ad  Att. 
4,  16);  Juvenal  calls  Abdera  itself,  "the  native  bud 
of  btekbesds*'  (scrveotm  patriam,  10,  60  ;  compare 
Martial,  10, 36 ;  "  Abderitana  peetcra  plebit").  Much 
of  this  is  exaggeration.  Abdera  waa  the  limit  of  the 
Odrysian  empire  to  the  west  (Tfaic.  8,  SO).  It  after- 
ward fell  under  the  power  of  Philip ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  was  delivered  up  by  one  of  its  citizens  to  Enure- 
ses, king  of  Pergamus  {thai.  S.  Frogm.  90,  0,  418, 
Bzp  ).  Under  the  Romans  it  became  a  free  city  (Abie- 
re  libera.),  and  continued  so  even  as  late  ss  the  tune  of 
Ptmy  (4,  11).  It  waa  femoua  for  mallets,  and  other 
fish  (Dtrrio,  ttp.  Aiken.  3,  37.— Arekettr.  op.  eund.  7, 
1  MX  In  the  middle  ages  Abdera  degenerated  into  a 
very  small  town,  named  Porystylus,  sccorduuito  the 
Byzantine  historian,  Curopaiate  (Watte, ad  Tine.  3, 
97).   Its  rains  exist  near  Cape  BaUmttra.  (French 


Strain,  3, 180,  *  3.)— II.  A  town  of  Hispania  Betics, 
east  of  Makes,  in  the  territory  of  the  Bastuli  Porai, 
lying  on  the  coast ;  Strabo  calls  the  place  Avdspa 
(157).  Ptolemy  wk6Sapa,  Steph.  B.  'AMws,  a  coin 
sf  Tiberius  Abdera.  (Veiliant,  coL  1,  p.  68.— Xaetkt't 
Lex.  Ret  Num.  1,  23).  It  was  founded  by  a  Pbceni- 
caa  colony,  and  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  mod- 
em AsYa.  (VTcerf »  Geogr.  3,  361.) 

Aaoiaus,  a  Loerian,  annoux- bearer  of  Hercules; 
mm  to  pieces  by  the  mares  of  Diomedes,  which  the 
hem,  waning  against  the  Bistones,  had  intrusted  to 
bat  cans.   According  to  Pbilostntus  (Ian.  3,  36), 
Hercuks  built  the  city  of  Abdera  in  memory  of  him. 
Annus.  Vid.  Supplement 
Amu,  s  town  of  Campania,  northeast  of  Nola, 
fonnded  by  t  colony  from  Cbalcis,  in  Euboaa,  according 
to  Justin  (30,1).  Its  reins  still  exist  in  AveSa,  VeccUa, 
Small  as  wis  A  bells,  it  possessed  s  republican  govern- 
ment, retaining  it  until  subdued  by  the  Romans ;  the 
inhabitant*  AbeMeon,  are  frequently  mentioned  by  an- 
ient writers ;  the  only  met  worthy  of  record  is,  that 
their  territory  produced  a  species  of  not,  mis  AbtUtma 
or  ArtUtma,  apparently  the  same  with  what  the  Greek 
■titers  call  xopnw  Ilovrix&v,  Wpaxteurrucm  or  Xrtr- 
ra»  (Diotcor.  1,  170.— Aiken.  3,  48).   The  tree  it- 
self is  the  Kapea  Hovrucj,  and  corresponds  to  the 
corse**  of  Virgil,  and  the  eoryhu  AveUana  of  Lin- 
ens, cams  31.   (Fie,  Flare  it  VirgiU,  333.) 

AaxLijirua,  I.  now  AbelUno,  a  city  of  the  Hmmri, 
m  Ssmniam  i  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  caned, 
feswtincWsske,  AbtOmatet  Protrvpi(Ptim.  8,  3.— 
Fat  87).— II.  A  city  of  Lncsaia,  near  the  source  of 


the  Aciris ;  called  Abellinum  Mnmicum.  It  is  thought 
by  Cluver  (Ital  Antiq.  3, 1380)  and  D*  An  villa  (Gaagr. 
Ana.  67)  to  accord  with  Mortice  Vetera, 

Abbllio.    rid.  Supplement 

Assises,  I.  a  name  common  to  many  kings  of  Edes- 
sa,  in  Mesopotamia ;  otherwise  written  Abegarut,  Ag- 
berut,  Augarut,  dec.  The  first  monarch  of  this  name 
(fittest.  H.  E.  1,  18)  wrote  a  letter  to  out  Saviour, 
and  received  a  reply  from  him  (rid.  Edesss).  The 
genuineness  of  these  letters  baa  been  much  disputed 
among  the  learned.  (Cave's  Lit.  Hut.  1,  S. — Lari- 
ner't  Cred.  7,  33.) — II.  The  name,  according  to  some 
authorities,  of  the  Arabian  prince  or  chieftain  who 
perfidiously  drew  Crassus  into  a  snare,  which  proved 
his  ruin;  called  'Aaoaeor  by  Appian  (B.  P.  84), 
•AfHUfmK  (PhU.  Greet.  31),  Aiyapof  (Die  Case.  40, 
30). 

Aati,  I  Ihs  southernmost  city  of  Messenia,  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  the  Messenisn  Gulf.  Pauaaniaa  (4, 
30)  identifies  it  with  Ire,  Ion,  one  of  the  places  offer- 
ed by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles  (22.  9,  308).  Abia,  to- 
gether with  the  adjacent  cities  of  Thane,  and  Phone, 
separated  from  M  assault,  and  became  part  of  the 
Aebnan  confederacy ;  afterward  they  sgsjn  attached 
themselves  to  the  Messenisn  government  At  a  later 
period,  Augustus,  to  punish  the  Mriaenians  for  having 
favoured  toe  party  of  Antony,  annexed  these  throe 
cities  to  Laeonia.  But  this  arrangement  continued 
only  for  a  short  tune,  since  Ptolemy  and  Pauaaniaa 
include  then*  again  among  the  cities  of  Messenia.— II, 
Nurse  of  Hylloe,  in  honour  of  whom  Cresphontee  chan- 
ged the  name  of  Ire  to  Abia.   (Pane.  4, 30, 1.) 

A  all,  •  Scythian  nation,  supposed  by  the  earlier 
Greeks  to  inhabit  the  banks  of  toe  Tanais.  Homer  is 
thought  to  allude  to  them,  R.  1 3, 6,  where  for  &yav£m. 
some  read  'Ktiurv  re.  By  others  they  are  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  M  scrotal.  The  name  'Aetot  is 
thought  by  Heyne  (ad.  ILl.c.)U>  allude  to  their  living 
on  lands  common  to  the  whole  nation,  or  to  their  hav- 
ing a  community  of  goods,  or  perhaps  to  their  pov- 
erty, snd  their  living  in  wagons.  Cartiaa  (7, 6)  states, 
that  these  Aim  sent  ambassadors  to  Alezandor  with 
professions  of  obedience.  But  the  Macedonians  en- 
countered no  Abu  ;  they  only  believed  that  they  had 
found  them.  The  name  they  probably  had  learned 
from  Homer,  and  knew  that  they  were  a  people  to  the 
north,  forming  part  of  the  great  Scythian  race.  Sup- 
posing themselves,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Te- 
nets, they  gave  the  name  Aim  to  the  people,  who  had 
sent  ambassadors,  merely  because  they  had  beard  that 
the  Abii  dwelt  on  that  river. 

AbIla,  or  Asf  la,  L  a  mountain  of  Africa,  opposite 
Oslpe  (Gibraltar),  supposed  to  coincide  with  Cays  Ser- 
ve, It  is  an  elevated  point  of  land,  forming  a  peninsula, 
of  which  s  place  named  Cents  closes  the  isthmus. 
Of  the  two  forms  given  to  the  name  of  this  mountain 
by  ancient  writers,  that  of  Abyia  is  the  mom  common. 
The  name  is  written  by  Dionyaiua  (Perieg.  888), 
'AXete.  According  to  Avienus  (Ore  Merit.  846), 
Abila  is  a  Carthaginian  or  Punic  appellative  for  "  any 
lofty  mountain."  This  name  appears  to  have  passed 
over  into  Europe,  and  to  have  been  applied,  with  slight 
alteration  of  form,  to  the  opposite  mountain,  the  rock 
of  Gibraltar.  Eustathius  (ad  Diauet.  P.  64)  informs 
us  that  in  hie  time  the  latter  mountain  waa  named 
Celpe  by  the  Barbarians,  but  AUba  by  the  Greeks ;  and 
that  the  true  Abila,  on  the  African  side,  waa  called 
Abtnaa,  by  the  natives,  by  the  Greeks  Kwrrprrucq. 
At  what  time  the  present  Gibraltar  began  to  be  call- 
ed Celpe,  is  difficult  to  determine ;  probably  long  an- 
tecedent to  the  age  of  Eustathius.  Calpe  itself  is. 
only  AUba,  shortened,  and  pronounced  with  a  strong 
Oriental  aspirate.  In  the  word  AUba  we  likewise  de- 
tect the  root  of  Alp,  or,  rather,  the  term  itself,  which 
may  be  traced  directly  to  the  Celtic  radical  Alb.  The 
of  Abila  gave  it,  with,  the  opposite  Calpe,  « 
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lOnspMsons  place  in  1%  Greek  mythology.  ( Vid.  Her- 
ouUs  Columns,  and  Mediterraneum  Mare.)-— II.  A  city 
of  Palestine,  18  miles  east  of  Gsdara  (Euteb.  v.  'AteX 
'A/arCjuv).  Ptolemy  ia  supposed  to  refer  to.  it  under 
the  name  Abida,  an  error  probably  of  copyists.  (M in- 
vert, 6, 1,  823.)— III.  A  city  of  Coeleayria,  now  Belli- 
Mar,  in  a  mountainous  country,  about  18  mile*  north- 
west of  Damascus.  Ptolemy  gives  it  the 
name  'K60ia.  Joaephoa  calla  it  'Aoalev  ana1 
'Kfatyaxia,  the  latter  coming  from  the  Hebrew 
Abel  Beth  Maacha,  or  Malacka  (Reltnd,  Pale*,  690). 

An  bine,  a  diatrict  of  Coeleayria.  (  Fid.  Abila  ML) 

AbisIbcs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AarnlHoa,    Vid.  Supplement. 

Aklabios.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AbhSba,  according  to  Ptolemy  (3, 11),  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Germany,  which  commenced  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mosnus,  now  Mayne,  and,  miming  be- 
tween what  are  now  Hesse  and  Westphalia,  terminated 
in  the  present  Duchy  of  Paderbern.  Out  of  the  north- 
eastern part  of  this  range,  springs,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  the  Amtsus,  now  Ems.  Subsequent 
writers,  however,  seem  to  have  limited  the  name  Abno- 
ba  to  that  portion  of  the  Black  Forest  where  the  Doit' 
vbe  commences  its  course,  and  in  this  sense-  the  tens 
is  used  by  Tacitus.  A  stone  altar,  with  ABNOBA 
inscribed,  was  discovered  in  the  Black  Forest  in  1778  j 
aad  in  1784,  a  pedestal  of  white  marble  was  found 
in  the  Duchy  of  Baden,  bearing  the  words  DIANAS 
ABNOBAE.  These  remains  of  antiquity,  besides 
tending  to  designate  more  precisely  the  situation  of 
the  ancient  Mom  Abnoba,  settle  also  the  orthography 
of  the  name,  which  some  commentators  incorrectly 
write  Arnoba.  (Compare  La  Germame  it  Tadte,  par 
Ptmckouke,  p.  4,  and  the  Atlas,  FlanclU  deuxieme.) 

AaomnoHoa,  a  small  town  and  harbour  of  Pspbla- 

ria,  southeast  of  the  promontory  Carambis.  It  was 
birthplace  of  an  impostor,  who  assumed  the  char- 
acter of  i&culapius.  Luctaa  (Pseud.  68)  states, 
that  he  petitioned  the  Roman  emperor  to  change  the 
name  of  his  native  city  to  lonopolis,  and  that  the  re- 
quest of  the  impostor  was  actually  granted.  The 
modem  name  beboli  is  only  a  corruption  of  Ionopolia. 
{Marcum,Peripl.,  p.  78.— Staph.  B.) 

AbobioIkbs,  a  name  given  by  the  Roman  writera 
te  me  primitive  race,  who,  blending  with  the  Siculi, 
founded  subsequently  the  nation  of  the  Latins.  The 
name  ia  equivalent  to  the  Greek  airnxdovet,  as  indi- 
cating an  indigenous  race.  According  to  the  moat 
credible  traditions,  they  dwelt  originally  around  Mount 
Velino,  and  the  Lake  Fuciirus,  now  Celemo,  extending 
aa  far  aa  Careeoli,  and  towards  Reate.  This  was 
Cato'a  account  (Dwnys.  if.  S,  49) ;  and  if  Varre, 
who  enumerated  the  towns  they  bad  possessed  in 
those  parts  (Id.  1,  14),  was  not  imposed  on,  not  only 
were  the  sites  of  these  towns  distinctly  preserved,  as 
well  as  their  names,  but  also  other  information,  auch 
aa  writings  alone  can  transmit  through  centuries. 
Their  capital,  Lista,  waa  bat  by  surprise ;  and  exer- 
tions of  many  years  to  recover  it,  by  expeditions  from 
Reate,  proved  fruitless.  Withdrawing  from  that  dis- 
trict, they  came  down  the  Anio ;  and  even  at  Tibur,  An-: 
temnm,  Ficnlea,  Tsllena,  and  farther  on  at  Crustume- 
rium  and  Arieia,  they  found  Siculi,  whom  they  sub- 
dued or  expelled.  The  Aborigines  are  depicted  by 
Sallust  and  Virgil  as  savages  living  in  hordes,  without 
manners,  law,  or  agriculture,  on  the  produce  of  the 
chase,  and  on  wild  fruits.  This,  however,  does  not 
agree  with  the  traces  of  thoir  towns  in  the  Apen- 
nines ;  but  the  whole  account  was,  perhaps,  little  else 
than  an  ancient  speculation  on  the  progress  of  man- 
kind from  rudeness  to  civilization.  The  Aborigines 
are  said  to  have  revered  Janus  and  Saturn.  The  tatter 
taught  them  husbandry,  and  induced  them  to  choose 
settled  habitations,  as  the  founders  of  a  better  way  of 
Jfe.  From  this  ancient  race,  aa  has  already  been  re- 
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marked,  blending  with  a  remnant  of  the  Siculi,  sprang 
the  nation  of  the  Latins ;  and  between  Saturn  and 
the  time  assigned  for  the  Trojan  settlement,  only  three 
kings  of  the  Aborigines  are  enumerated,  Picua,  Fau- 
nua,  and  Latinua.  (Nitbuhr,  Rom.  Hut.  1, 62,  Carnbr.) 
As  to  the  name  of  this  early  race,  the  old  and  genu- 
ine one  seems  to  have  been  Casti  or  Casssi  (Secu/euis 
in  Sen.  ad  JJ*.  1,  10) ;  and  the  appellation  of  Abo- 
rigines was  only  given  them  by  the  later  Roman  wri- 
ters. {Heyne,  Exams.  4,  ad  JEm.  7.)  Cluver,  and 
others,  have  maintained  the  identity  of  the  Aborigines 
and  Pelaegi,  a  position  first  assumed  by  Dionysius  of 
HaUcamaasns.  Manner*  (9,  436)  thinks,  that  the 
Pelaegi  were  a  distinct  race,  who,  on  their  arrival  in 
Italy,  united  with  the  people  in  question,  and  that 
both  became  gradually  blended  into  one  race,  the 
Etrurian.  Some  are  in  favour  of  writing  Abtrrigmes, 
and' refer  to  the  authority  of  Feat  us,  who  so  styles  them 
as  having  been,  wanderer*  {ab,  erro),  when  they  took 
possession  of  that  part  of  the  country  where  they  sub- 
sequently dwelt.  In  this  Festus  is  supported  by  the 
author  of  the  Origin  of  the  Roman*,  but  the  opinion 
is  an  incorrect  one. 

Aborhas.  Vid.  Chaboras. 

Abbadat/as,  a  king  of  Suae,  who  submitted,  with, 
his  army,  to  Cyrus,  when  be  learned  that  his  wife  Pan- 
thea,  who  had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  latter,  waa 
treated  by  him  with  great  kindness  and  humanity. 
He  was-  subsequently  shin  is  fighting  for  Cyrus.  His 
wife,  unable  to  survive  his  loss,  slaw  herself  upon  his 
corpse.  Cyrus  erected  a  monument  to  their  memory. 
(JCen.  Cyrep.  6,  S,  dec.) 

Abbincatvi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  situate,  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  on  the  western  coast,  norto  of 
the  Liger,  or  Loire,  and  whose  capital,  Ingena,  is  sup- 
posed to  coincide  with  Avranche*  (If  An.  Geogr.  Anc— 
Cellar.  Geogr.  Ant.  1, 161,  Scluo.).  If  we  follow  Ptol- 
emy, this  people  rather  seem  to  have  occupied  what 
would  now  correspond  to  a  part  of  Eastern  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  district  of  Ouche,  and  stretching  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  RUU  to  the  banks  of  the  Seine 
(Marmot,*,  167). 

Abeo,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  wrote  on  the  festivals 
and  sacrifices  of  the  Greeks.  His  work  is  lost. 
(Steph.  B.t.  «.  Bare.) — II.  A  grammarian  of  Rhodes, 
who  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  reign,  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  a  pupil  of  Tryphon.  (Svid.  s.  v.)— 111. 
A  grammarian,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  Theocritus, 
now  lost — IV.  An  Athenian,  son  of  the  orator  Lycur- 
gns,  (Phtt.  Vit.  X.  Or<U.)—V.  An  Argive  of  most 
luxurious  and  dissolute  life,  who  gave  rise  to  the 
proverb,  'A&puvoc  fltof  (Abroms  vita).  (Erasm.  Chil. 
p.  487.) 

A  B  hoc  on  as,  I.aaonof  Darius,  by  Pbrataguna,  daugh- 
ter of  Otanea.  He  accompanied  Xerxes  in  his  Gre- 
cian expedition,  and  was  slain  at  Thermopyla.  (He- 
rod. 7,S84.)-,U.  A-satrsp.    (Kid.  Supplement.) 

Abbon  or  Habbon.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Abkonidb,  Silo,  a  Latin  post  of  the  Augustan  age, 
and  the  pupil  of  Porcias  Latro.  He  wrote  some  fablea, 
now  lost.  (Sense  Suasor.  3, 23.)  Vossius  says  there 
were  two  of  this  name,  father  and  son. 

Abbomt chcs.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Absostola,  a  town  of  Gelatia,  on  the  frontiers  of 
Phrygia,  and,  according  to  the  Itinerary,  twenty-four 
miles  from  Pessinus.  It  is  recognised  by  Ptolemy 
(p.  120),  who  assigns  it  to  Phrygia  Magna. 

Absota,  the  wife  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megaris.  As 
a  memorial  of  her  private  virtues,  Nisus,  after  her 
death,  ordered  the  garments  which  she  wore  to  be- 
come models  of  female  attire  in  hit  kingdom.  Hence, 
according  to  Plutarch,  the  name  of  the  Megarian  robe 
bstfbpopa.   (Quest.  Grac.  p.  294.) 

Abbotonw,  a  town  of  Africa,  near  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor, end  identical  with  Sabrata.   (Vid.  Sahrata.) 

Absihtbii,    Vid.  Apsynthu. 
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ABsnrfon,  islands  at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic,  in 
the  Sana  Flaaaticoa,  Gulf  of  Quamero;  named,  a* 
tradioon  reported,  from  Abeyrtns  the  brother  of  Me- 
dea, who,  seconding  to  one  account,  waa  killed  hen. 
(ifem.  S3.— &rwSe,8l&— JMa.3, 7.— Mtay.3, 96.) 
■  Rhodins  (4,  880)  eaHs  them  Brygenea, 
i  (a.  470)  that  there  was  tn  one  of  the  group 
erected  to  the  Brygian  Diana.  Probably 
the  same  given  to  these  island*  was  a  corruption  of 
M»  teal  apefletioB,  which,  though  Unconnected  with 
the  fable,  sku,  from  similarity  of  sound,  induced  the 
seat*  to  eoaneet  it  with  the  name  of  Medea's  brother. 
The  principal  island  is  Absoras,  with  a  town  of  the 
saaa*  name.  (iV  63.)  These  fear  islands  in,  in 
tinaarii  geography,  Ckerte,  Otero  (the  ancient  Abso- 
ras), Rnma,  Case.  (Ormter't  Am.  luUf,  L,  187.) 

Aasiaioa,  a  river  falling  into  die  Adriatic  Sea, 
near  which  Absyitos  waa  murdered  The  mora  cor- 
net teas  of  the  psaae.  however,  woo  Id  seem  to  have 
bean  AJmwrtu,  or,  following  the  Greek,  Aptyrtu 
('A^aerir).  Consult  Grotmt  and  Gortt,  Mi  Late 
Passes'.  8,  taw. 

AasTsres  fA*)sa*ror),  a  son  of  Mete*,  and  brother 
ef  Medea.    According  to  the  Orphic  Argonanaca  (•. 
1087),  Afaavrca*  waa  despatched  by  his  father  with  a 
barge  fane  in  pursuit  ef  Jason  and  Medea,  when  their 
flight  was  discovered.    Medea,  on  the  point  of  falling 
into  the  Band*  ef  the  young  prince,  deceived  trim  by 
a  strstsstsa,  and  the  Argonauts,  having  (lain  Mm, 
east  an  body  into  she  sea.  The  corpse,  floating  aboat 
far  same  time,  waa  at  last  thrown  op  on  one  ef  the 
names,  thence  called  Absyrtides.  According  to  ApoV- 
loons  Bhodtos  (4,  807),  Abeyrtoa,  having  reached  the 
Adriatic  before  the  Argonauts,  waited  there  to  give 
Mntnal  fear,  however,  brought  about  a 
by  which  the  Argonaats  were  to  retain  the 
bat  Medea  was  to  he  placed  to.  cue  ef  the 
j  islands,  until  some  monarch  should  de- 
cide whether  ahe  ought  to  accompany  Jason,  or  return 
with  ber  brother.    Medea,  escordmgly,  was  placed  on 
am  island  sacred  to  Diana,  and  the  young  prince,  by 
tasacharoas  uroarieta,  waa  induced  to  meet  his  sister 
by  night  ha  order  te  persuade  her  to  return,   in  the 
aadat  of  their  confazence  he  was  attecked  and  slam 
by  Jason,  who  hry  concealed  Bear  the  spot,  and  had 
eaaeerted  tins  scheme  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
ef  Medea.    The  body  was  fattened  m  the  island. 
Both  these  accounts  differ  from  the  common  one, 
which  makes  Medea  to  have  taken  her  brother  with 
bar  in  her  flight,  and  to  have  torn  Urn  in  pieces  to 
asm  bar  father's  pursuit,  scattering  the  limbs  of  the 
wag  prince  on  the  probable  roate  of  her  parent. 
Tlwlast  account  makes  the  murder  of  Abeyrtustohave 
warn  place  near  Toon,  on  the  Euxme,  and  hence  the 
Banc  given  to  that  city,  from  the  Greek  re/af,  -tectie; 
jest  m  Abeyrtoa,  or  Apeyrtus,  is  said  to  have  been  so 
causa  hem  saw  and  oubu.  {Jtugm.  tS.—ApaUod.  1, 
*,  Sl-Cic.  JV.  D.  8,  19.— 0wd,Trirf.  8, 8, 11  — 
Mtme,ui  Aymiiad.  I  c)   Aceaahng  to  the  Orphic 
Poem.  Abwrtoa  was  kSed  en  At  banks  of  the  Am- 
ass, in  Ceidn. 
About**.    Vid.  Supplement. 
Astral*  dm.    Vid.  Stipntement. 
Asonua  Vuna.    Vid.  Supplement. 
Aaes.  a  river  of  Britain,  sow  the  Sumter.  Cant- 
sen  (Brit-  p.  084}  derives  the  sue  lent  same  from  i 
all  British  word  Aher,  denoting  Ae  month  of  s  river, 
or  an  eslnsii     The  appellation  will  salt  the  Homber 

n  sash  weB,  aa  it  is  rendered  a  'broad  estuary  by 

ass  waters  ef  tbs  Oaaa. 

Abtbbwvs,  I.  a  pupal  of  Berosos,  aeuriehed  869 
B.C.  Be  wrote  m  Greek  aa  Material  aceoant  of  the 
Chaldeans,  Babylonians,  and  Assyriane,  some  frag- 
sjsats  of  which  have  been  preserved  for  aa  by  Eose- 
aaa,  Cyril],  ami  SysceUua.  Ad  important  fragment, 
each  clears  up  ansae  diffieaMea  ax  Assyrka  history, 


baa  been  discovered  in  the  Armemaa  translation  ef  fin 
Cbronicon  of  Eusebios.— II.  A  surname  of  Pstapba- 
tus.  [Vid.  Palsjphatua,  IV.) 

Alt  oos,  1.  a  celebrated  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  norm- 
west  of  Diospobs  Parva.  Strabo  (813)  describee  it  at 
once  next  to  Thebes  in  ahw,  though  reduced  in  his 
days  to  a  email  place.  The  same  writer  mentions  the 
palace  of  Memnon  in  this  city,  built  on  the  plan  of  the 
labyrinth,  though  leas  intricate.  Osiris  bad  here  k 
splendid  temple,  in  which  neither  vocal  nor  instru- 
mental music  waa  allowed  at  the  commencement  of 
sacrifices.  Plutarch  {it  b.  at  Ot.  869,  471,  WyV.) 
makes  this  the  true  burial-place  of  Osiris,  an  honour 
to  which  so  many  cities  of  Egypt  aspired ;  be  also  in- 
forms as  that  the  more  distinguished  Egyptians  fre- 
quently selected  Abydos  for  a  place  of  sepaltor*. 
{Zoiga,de  Obel.  884.— Orttutr't  Comment.  Herod.  1, 
97.)  All  this  proves  the  high  antiquity  of  this  City, 
1  aceeohte  for  the  consideration  in  which  it  was  held, 
mriaaos  Msrcemnus  states  (19,  It)  that  there  was 
a  very  ancient  eracie  of  the  god  Bern  in  this  place,  to 
which  applications  were  wont  to  be  made  orally  and 
in  writing.  (Compare  Euteb.  H.  E.  6,  41.)  Abydoe 
is  now  a  Map  of  rains,  aa  its  modem  name,  Madfvni, 
implies.  The  ancient  appellation  has  been  made  to 
signify,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic,  "  abode,  er  habita- 
tion, common  to  many."  (fire»ter,l.  e.,1, 190.)— II. 
An  aneieht  city  of  Myeia,  in  Asia  Minor,  founded  by 
the  Thraciana,  and  still  inhabited  by  them  after  the 
Trojan  war.  Homer  {S.  8,  887)  represents  it  ss  un- 
der the  sway  of  prince  Aahie,  a  name  associated  with 
many  of  the  earnest  religious  traditions  of  the  ancient 
world  (vid.  Asia).  At  a  later  period  die  Milesians 
tent  a  strong  colony  to  this  place  to  aid  their  com 
merce  with  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  and  Enxme. 
(Sfra*o,S01.--T5h*!.  8,  98.)  Abydos  was  directly  on 
the  Hellespont,  in  nearly  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Strait.  This,  together  with  Its  strong  walls  and  safe 
harbour,  soon  made  it  a  place  of  importance.  It  is  re- 
markable for  its  resistance  against  Philip  (he  Younger, 
of  Macedon,  who  finally  took  it,  partly  by  force,  partly 
by  stratagem.  (Poly*.  16,  81.)  In  this  quarter,  too, 
was  laid  the  scene  ef  the  fable  of  Hero  and  Learner. 
Over  against  Abydos  was  the  European  town  Settee ; 
not  directly  opposite,  however,  aa  the  latter  was  some- 
what to  the  north.  The  rains  of  Abydos  are  still  to  be 
seen  on  a  promontory  of  low  land,  called  Nagm-Bor- 
ium,  or  Pesqidet  Point.  (BUbhouee'e  Jour.  3, 817,  Am. 
ed.)  Wheeler  has  rectified  in  this  particular  the  nrie- 
take  of  Sandys  (  Voyage,  1 , 74),  who  supposed  the  mod- 
em castle  of  Natolia  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Abydos.  The  castles  ChtM&k-Kalcsh,  tit  Sulfonic- 
KtUeeti,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  Gheht-Bawri,  or  JTe- 
UdvT'BAtr,  on  the  European  shore,  are  called  by  the 
Turks  Bogax-Hcnerteri,  and  by  the  Franks  the  old 
castles  of  NateUa  and  Ronmelia.  The  town  of  Csa> 
n&k-KaJetri,  properly  called  DardaneBa,  has  extend- 
ed iu  name  to  the  strait  itself  {Hobhmue,  315).  Over 
the  strait  between  Abydos  and  Sestos,  Xerxes  caused 
two  bridges  to  be  erected  when  marching  against 
Greece,  and  it  was  here  that,  seated  on  an  eminence, 
where  a  throne  had  been  erected  for  him,  he  surveyed 
Ins  fleet,  which  covered  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
nergnooBTiniF  plains  swarmed  with  his  innumerable 
troops.  {Herod.  7,44.)  The  intelligent  traveller  above 
quoted  remarks :  "The  Thracian  side  of  the  strait, 
immediately  opposite  to  TVa^ara,  is  a  strip  of  stony 
shore,  projecting  from  behind  two  cliffs  ;  and  to  this 
spot,  it  seems,  the  European  extremities  of  Xerxes* 
bridges  must  nave  been  applied,  for  the  height  of  the 
neighbouring  cliffs  would  have  prevented  the  Persian 
monarch  from  adjusting  them  to  any  other  position. 
There  is  certainly  some  ground  to  believe,  that  this 
was  the  exact  pomt  of  shore  called  from  that  eircmn* 
stance  Apobathra  {Straio,  691),  since  there  is,  within 
any  probable  distance,  no  other  flat  land  on  the  Tore- 
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ota  ride,  except  it  the  bottom  of  deep  bays,  the 
choice  of  which  would  have  doubled  the  width  of  the 
passage.  Sesios  was  not  opposite  to  the  Asiatic  town, 
nor  was  the  Hellespont  in  this  place  called  the  Strait* 
of  Sen  toe  and  Abydos,  but  the  Straits  of  Abydos. 
Sen  toe  was  so  much  nearer  the  Propontis  than  the 
other  town,  that  the  ports  of  the  two  places  were  30 
stadia,  or  more  than  3  1-3  miles  from  each  other. 
The  bridges  were  on  the  Propontic  side  of  Abydos, 
but  on  the  opposite  quarter  of  Sestos  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  on  the  coasts  between  the  two  cities,  but 
nearer  to  the  first  than  to  the  last."  {Hobhoute,  I  e.) 
The  ancient  accounts  make  the  strait  in  thia  quarter 
seven  stadia,  or  875  paces,  broad,  but  to  modem  trav- 
ellers it  appears  to  be  nowhere  less  than  a  mile 
across. 

Acacallis.    Vii.  Supplement. 

AcAoisf on,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  situate  on  a  hill  call- 
ed Acacesius,  and  lying  near  Lycosura,  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  country.  Mercury  Acacesius 
was  worshipped  here  (Peats.  8, 36).  Some  make  the 
epithet  equivalent  to  mSevbf  kokoB  icapairuf,  mUUut 
maii  meter,  ranking  Mercury  among  the  dei  averrunei 
(Span*,  ad  CalUm.  H.  in  6.  148.— Heyne,td  B.  18, 
185). 

AoacIos,  I.  a  disciple  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Cess- 
na, whom  he  succeeded  in  388  or  340.  He  was  sur- 
named  Movo^tfatyof  (Uncus),  and  wrote  a  Life  of 
Eutebmt,  not  extant;  17  volumes  of  Commentaries 
on  Eccletiaete* ;  and  6  volumes  of  MitteUaiuet.  Aca- 
cius  was  the  leader  of  the  sect  called  Ataciam,  who 
denied  the  Son  to  be  of  the  same  substance  as  the 
Father.  {Soar.  Hut.  3,  4. — Epipk.  Uatr.  78.— Fair. 
BM.  Gr.  6,  IB.— Case's  lit.  Hut.  1,  206.)— II.  A 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  471,  who  established 
the  superiority  of  his  see  over  the  eastern  bishops. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  the  Emperor  Zeno,  who  pro- 
tected him  against  the  pope.  Two  letters  of  his  are 
extant,  to  Petros  Trullo,  and  Pope  Simplicius.  (Thco- 
dor.  6,  S3.— C<we,l,  417.)— III.  A  bishop  of  Bam*,  as- 
sisted at  the  Council  of  Constantinople  in  381.  (Tht- 
odor.  6,  38.) — IV.  A  bishop  of  Melitene,  in  Armenia 
Minor,  present  at  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in  431,  and 
has  left  in  the  Councils  (vol.  3)  a  Homily  againit 
Nettarvu  (Nicepkor.  16,  17.— Cove  1,  417).— V.  A 
bishop  of  Amida,  distinguished  for  piety  and  charity 
in  having  sold  church-plate,  <kc.,  to  redeem  7000  Per- 
sian prisoners  on  the  Tigris,  in  Mesopotamia.  His 
death  is  commemorated  in  the  Latin  church  on  April 
9tb.   (Soar.  7,  81.— Fair.  BM.  Or.  6,  19.) 

Aden*.    Vii.  Supplement. 

Acadkmia,  a  public  garden  or  grove  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  about  6  stadia  from  the  city,  named  from  Acad- 
emus  or  Hecademus,  who  left  it  to  the  citizens  for  gym- 
nastics (Fat*.  1,  89).  It  was  surrounded  with  a  . wall 
by  Hipparchus  (And.)  {  adorned  with  statues,  temples, 
and  sepulchres  of  illustrious  men  ;  planted  with  olive 
and  plane  trees ;  and  watered  by  the  Cephissus.  Hie 
olive-trees,  according  to  Athenian  fables,  were  reared 
from  layers  taken- from  the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erech- 
theum  (Schol.  (Ed.  Col.  780.— Pout.  1,  30),  and  af- 
forded the  oil  given  as  a  prize  to  victors  at  the  Pana- 
thens&n  festival  ( Schol.  I.  c. — Suid.  v.  Mopt'cn)  The 
Academy  suffered  severely  during  the  siege  of  Athens 
by  Sylla;  many  trees  being  cut  down  to  supply  tim- 
ber for  machines  of  war  (Appian,  B.  M.  80).  Few 
retreats  could  be  more  favourable  to  philosophy  and 
the  Muses.  Within  this  enclosure  Plato  possessed,  as 
part  of  Ijis  humble  patrimony,  a  small  garden,  in  which 
he  opened  a  school  for  the  reception  of  those  inclined 
to  attend  his  instructions  {Dior.  L.  Vit.  Plat.).  Hence 
arose  the  Academic  sect,  and  hence  the  term  Academy 
has  descended,  though  shorn  of  many  early  honours, 
even  to  our  own  times.  The  appellation  Academia  is 
frequently  used  in  philosophical  writings,  especially  in 
Cicero,  as  indicative  of  the  Academic  sect.  In  this 
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sense,  Diogenes  Laerthis  makes  a  threefold  division  of 
the  Academy,  into  the  Old,  the  Middle,  and  the  New. 
At  the  bead  of  the  Old  he  puts  Plato,  at  the  head  ot 
the  Middle  Academy,  Arcesilaus,  and  of  the  New,  La- 
evdes.  Sextus  Empiricua  enumerates  five  divisions  of 
the  followers  of  Plato.  He  makes  Plato  founder  of 
the  1st  Academy ;  Arcesilaus  of  the  Sd ;  Cameades  of 
the  3d ;  PhuVandCharmidea  of  the  4th ;  Anttachus  of 
the  5th.  Cicero  recognises  only  two  Academies,  the 
Old  and  New,  and  makes  the  latter  commence  as  above 
with  Arcesilaus.  In  enumerating  those  of  the  Old 
Academy,  he  begins,  not  with  Plato,  but  Democritus, 
and  gives  them  in  the  following  order:  Democritus, 
Aaaxagoras,  Empedocles,  Parmenides,  Xenophanes, 
Socrates,  Plato,  Speusippus,  Xenoerates,  Polemo, 
Crates,  and  Crantor.  hi  the  New,  or  Younger,  he 
mentions  Arcesilaus,  Lacydes,  Evander,  Hegeamus, 
Carneades,  Clitomachus,  and  Phflo.  {Acad.  Quettt. 
4,  6.)  If  we  follow  the  distinction  laid  down  by  Di- 
ogenes, and  alluded  to  above,  the  Old  Academy  will 
consist  of  those  followers  of  Plato  who  taught  the 
doctrine  of  their  master  without  mixture  or  corruption ; 
the  Middle  will  embrace  those  who,  by  certain  inno- 
vations in  the  manner  of  philosophizing,  in  some  meas- 
ure receded  from  the  Platonic  system  without  entirely 
deserting  it ;  while  the  NeuvruL  begin  with  those  who 
relinquished  the  more  obnoxious  tenets  of  Arcesilaus, 
and  restored,  in  some  measure,  the  declining  reputa- 
tion of  the  Platonic  school.— II.  A  Villa  of  Cicero 
near  Puteoli  (Ptoty,3l,  3).  As  to  the  quantity  of  the 
penult  in  Acadcmia,  Forcellini  (Lex.  Tot.  Lot.)  makes 
it  common.  Bailey  cites  Dr.  Parr  in  favour  of  its  being 
always  long  in  the  best  writers.  Mai  toy  (in  MoreWt 
The*.)  gives  'kna&mua,  and  'AKoMj/ieia.  Hermann 
(adArietoph.  Nub.  1001)  makes  the  penult  ofAxaSi/uIa 
short  by  nature,  but  lengthened  by  the  force  of  the  ac- 
cent, as  the  term  was  in  common  and  frequent  use. 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  the  same  scholar,  in  hie 
work  de  Metru,  p.  86,  CHatg.) 

Academcs,  an  ancient  hero,  whom  some  identify 
with  Cadmus.  According  to  others  {Plot.  The*.  38), 
he  waa  an  Athenian,  who  disclosed  to  Castor  end 
Pollux  the  place  where  Theseus  had  secreted  their 
sister  Helen,  after  having  carried  her  off  from  Sparta ; 
and  is  said  to  have  been  highly  honoured,  on  thia  ac- 
count, by  the  Lacedemonians.  From  him  the  garden 
of  the  Academia,  presented  to  the  people  of  .  Athens, 
is  thought  to  have  been  named  (vid.  Academia). 

Aoalandbus,  or  AcALTNDBUs,  a  river  of  Magna 
Grscia,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Tarentum.  Pliny  (3, 
8)  places  it  to  the  north  of  Heracles,  but  incorrectly, 
since,  according  to  Strabo  (888),  it  flowed  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  ThunL  The  modem  name,  according  to 
D'Anville,  is  the  SalandrtUa ;  but,  according  to  Man- 
nert(9,  8,881),  the  Boccanello. 

Aca  mantis,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, from  the  promontory  Acamaa.  (Steph.  B.) — II. 
An  Athenian  tribe. 

Aoamas,  I.  a  promontory  of  Cyprus,  to  the  north- 
west of  Paphos.  It  is  surmounted  by  two  sugarioaf 
summits,  and  the  remarkable  appearance  which  it  thus) 
presents  to  navigators  as  they  approach  the  island  on 
this  aide,  caused  them,  according  to  PHny  (6,  81),  to 
give  the  name  of  Acamsntis  to  the  whole  island. — II. 
A  son  of  Theseus  and  Phaedra.  He  was  deputed  to 
accompany  Diomede,  when  the  latter  waa  sent  to  Troy 
to -demand  Helen.  During  his  stay  at  Troy  he  became 
the  father  of  Munitus  by  Laodicea,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Priam.  He  afterward  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  was  one  of  the  warriors  enclosed  in  the  wooden 
horse.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he  gave  name  to  the 
tribe  Acamsntis.  {Pout.  10,  SR.— Quint.  8m,  18. — 
Hygin.  108.) 

Aoampbis,  a  river  of  Colchis,  running  into  the  Eux- 
ine  ;  the  Greeks  called  it  Aeampsis  from  its  impetuous 
course,  which  forbade  approach  to  the  shore,  a,  non. 
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aa/nfwc,  ntJUttio.  TWa  name  mora  particularly  applied 
to  its  month  ;  the  tine  appellation  in  the  interior  was 
Boat-  (Arria*,Pcr.  M.  Eux.  119,  Blanc.) 

Acistbos,  I.  a  city  near  Mt  Athos,  founded  by  a 
colony  of  Andriana,  on  s  small  neck  of  land  connect- 
ing the  promontory  of  Athos  with  the  continent.  Stu- 
bs (Efk.  I.  7,  330)  places  it  on  the  Singiticus  Sinus, 
as  does  Ptolemy  (p.  83),  hot  Herodotus  distinctly  rises 
k  on  the  StrynKHUcos  Sinus  (6, 44 ;  7,  83),  ss  well  ss 
Scymnos  (v.  646)  sad  Mela  (3,  S),  and  their  opinions 
most  prevail  against  the  two  authors  above  mentioned. 
Manner!  (7,  461)  supposes  the  city  to  have  been  pla- 
ced en  the  Singiticus  Sinus,  the  harbour  on  the  Sinus 
Strymonicos  On  the  other  hand,  Gail  (Geogr. 
CHtrod.  %  380.— Adas,  hid.  t.—Awd.  iu  Carta, 
p.  11)  ssakes  two  places  of  this  name  to  bare  existed, 
one  on  the  Strymooicus,  the  other  on  the  Singiticus 
Probably  Briuot  is  the  site  of  ancient  Aean- 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  a  harbour  named  Panorama, 
bly  iu  haven  (p.  83. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  1, 
t. — WatpoWa  Coiled.  1,  336.)  The  Persian  fleet 
"  ed  under  Mardomus,  suffered  severely  in 
the  promontory  of  Athos ;  and  Xerxes,  to 
jsjost  a  similar  accident,  earned  a  canal  to  be 
j  through  the  neck  of  land  on  which  Acanthus  was 
situated ;  through  this  his  fleet  was  conducted.  (He- 
rod. 7, 33.)  From  the  language  of  Juvenal  (10,  178), 
and  the  general  sarcasm  of  Pliny  (6,  1,  "forteviota 
oat  scaaVcas"),  many  regard  this  account  of  the 
I  ss  a  table,  invented  by  the  Creeks  to  magnify  the 
i  of  Xerxes,  and  thus  increase  their  own  re- 
But  vestiges  of  the  canal  were  visible  in  the 
time  of  .£ban  (H.  A.  13,  SO);  modern  travellers  also 
discover  traces  of  it  (Choiseul-Gouffier,  Poy.  Pitta- 
nmue  3,  3,  148.— WatfUt,  I  e.).— II.  A  city  of 
Egypt,  the  southernmost  in  the  Mernpbitic  Nome. 
Ptolemy  gives  it  a  plural  form,  probably  from  the 
tan-ay  thickets  in  its  vicinity,  daovoW :  Strabo  (808) 
adopts  the  «ingnl»r  form,  as  does  also  Diodorus  Sicu- 
ras(l,  97).  Ptolemy  places  tins  city  16  minutes  dis- 
tant from  Memphis.  It  is  the  modem  Dasher. 
Acixxak.  Vid.  Supplement.  . 
AcauabIa,  a  country  of  Greece  Proper,  along  (he 
mmtt  m  coast,  having  JStohs.  on  the  east  The  natu- 
ral boundary  on  the  ^Gtolian  side  was  the  Achelous, 
but  it  was  not  definitely  regarded  as  the  dividing  limit 
until  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  (Strait.  460.) 
Acamania  was  for  the  most  part  a  productive  country, 
with  good  harbours  (Sty lax  18).  The  inhabitants, 
however,  were  but  little  inclined  to  commercial  inter- 
nurse  with  their  neighbours ;  they  were  almost  con- 
stantly engaged  in  war  against  the  .ftoliana,  and  con- 
-  r  remained  far  behind  thereat  of  the  Greeks 
Hence,  too,  we  find  scarcely  any  city  of 
within  their  territories  |  for  Attsctorium 
1  Lescss  were  founded  by  Corinthian  colonies,  and 
"l  so  part  of  the  nation,  though  they  engrossed 
neariv  en  its  traffic.  Not  only  Leucadia,  indeed,  but 
also  Cepbaknia,  Ithaca,  and  other  adjacent  islands, 
were  commonly  regarded  as  a  geographical  portion  of 
Acamania,  though,  politically  considered,  they  did  not 
beloog  to  it,  being  inhabited  by  a  different  race.  (Man- 
nert,S,  83.)  The  Acamanjana  and  iEtolians  were  de- 
sceoded  from  the  same  parent-stock  of  the  Leleges  or 
Cnretea,  though  almost  constantly  st  variance.  The 
ssost  important  event  for  the  Acarnsnians  was  the  ar- 
rival among  them  of  Alcmeon,  son  of  Amphiaraua, 
who  came  with  a  band  of  Argive  settlera  s  short  time 
ssevnus  to  tho  Trojan  war,  and  united  the  inhabitants 
e|  the  land  and  bis  own  followers  into  one  nation. 
His  new  territories  were  called  Acamania,  and  the 
people  AeazDainans.  The  origin  of  the  name  Acar- 
nsam,  however,  is  uncertain.  It  was  apparently  not 
and  in  the  age  of  Homer,  who  is  silent  about  it, 
awash  be  mentions  by  name  the  JStolians,  Curetea, 
i  of  the  Echinedes,  and  the  Teleboana 


or  Taphlana.  According  to  some,  it  was  derived  from 
Acsrass,  son  of  Alcmeon  (Straio,  463. — Apollo*.  8, 
7,  7  — Time.  3,  103.— Paw.  8,  34).  But  the  remark 
just  made  relative  to  the  silence  of  Homer  about  the 
Acarnanes  seems  to  oppose  this.  Mors  likely  the  ap- 
pellation was  grounded  on  a  custom,  common  to  the 
united  race,  of  wearing  the  hair  of  die  bead  cut  eery 
short,  dxapryf,  •  intern.,  and  aelpo,  in  imitation  of  the 
Curates,  who  cut  their  hair  close  in  front,  and  allowed 
it  to  grow  long  behind  (eid.  A  ban  tea).  The  iEto- 
lians and  Acarnsnians  were  in  almost  constant  hostil- 
ity against  each  other,  a  circumstance  advene  to  the 
idea  of  a  common  origin.  It  is  curious,  however,  that 
the  JBtoliana  appear  to  have  had  no  other  object  in 
view,  in  warring  on  their  neighbours,  than  to  compel 
them  to  form  with  them  one  common  league ;  which 
they  would  scarcely  have  done  towards  persons  of  a 
different  race.  (Mamert,6,  48.)  This  constant  and 
mutual  warfare  so  weakened  the  two  countries  event- 
ually, that  they  both  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  Macedo- 
nians, sad  afterward  to  the  Romans.  The  latter  peo- 
ple, however,  amused  the  Acarnanians  in  the  outset 
with  a  show  of  independence,  declaring  the  country  to 
be  free,  but  soon  annexed  it  to  the  province  of  Epiros. 
The  dominion  of  the  Romans  was  for  from  beneficial 
to  Acamania ;  the  country  soon  became  a  mere  wil- 
derness ;  and  as  a  remarkable  proof,  no  Roman  road 
was  ever  made  through  Acamania  or  jEtolia,  but  die 
public  route  lav  along  the  coast,  from  Nicopolia  on  the 
Ambracian  Gulf  to  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous.  (tfs> 
iwrt.8,  60.)  The  present  stste  of  Acamania  (now 
Carina)  is  described  by  Hobboose  (Joam.  174,  Am. 
ed.)  as  a  wilderness  of  forests  and  unpeopled  plains. 
The  people  of  Acamania  were  in  general  of  less  re- 
fined habits  than  the  reat  of  the  Greeks ;  and  from 
Lucian's  words  (Dud.  Mtretr.  8, 337.,  Bip.j,  x»tpieKOt 
'AKopvavtOf,  their  morals  ware  generally  supposed  to 
be  depraved.  Independently,  however,  of  the  injus- 
tice of  thus  stigmatizing  a  people  on  slight  grounds, 
considerable  doubt  attaches  to  the  correctness  of  the 
received  reading,  and  the  explanation  commonly  as- 
signed to  it.  Guyetus  conjectures  'Axapvev;,  and 
Erasmus,  explaining  the  adage,  favours  this  correction. 
(Compare  Boyle,  but.  Hut.  1,  40.)  The  Acarnani- 
ans, according  to  Censorinos  (D.  N.  19),  made  the  year 
consist  of  but  six  months,  in  which  respect  they  re- 
sembled the  Carians ;  Plutarch  (Num.  19)  states  the 
fact.  (Compare  Fabridi  Maul.  p.  7.) 
Aoabstas  and  AnraoriBtrs,  sons  of  Alcrnaon  and 
Oallirhoe.  Alcmson  having  been  shin  by  the  brothers 
of  AJpheaibcas,  his  former  wife,  Callirhoe'  obtained  from 
Jupiter,  by  her  prayers,  that  her  two  sons,  then  in  the 
cradle,  might  grow  up  to  manhood,  and  avenge  their 
rather.  On  reaching  man's  estate,  they  slew  Pronous 
and  Agenor,  brothers  of  Alpbeeibosa,  and,  soon  after, 
Phegeus  her  father.  Acsrass,  according  to  some,  gave 
name  to  Acamania;  but  vid.  Acamania.  (Pent.  8, 44.) 

AcASTVs,  son  of  Pehas,  king  of  Iolcos  in  Theaaahr. 
Pelsus,  while  in  exile  at  his  court,  was  falsely  accused 
by  Astydamia,  or,  as  Horses  calls  her,  Hippolyte,  the 
wife  of  Aeastus,  of  improper  conduct.  The  monarch, 
believing  the  charge,  led  Peleus  out,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  a  hunt,  to  a  lonely  part  of  Mount  Pelion,  and 
there,  having  deprived  him  of  every  means  of  defence, 
left  him  exposed  to  the  Centaurs.  Chiron  came  to 
his  aid,  having,  received  for  this  purpose  a  sword  from 
Vulcan,  which  be  gave  to  Peleus  as  a  means  of  de- 
fence. According  to  another  account,  his  deliverer 
was  Mercury.  Peleus  returned  to  Iolcos,  and  slew 
the  monarch  and  his  wife.  There  is  seme  doubt, 
however,  whether  Aeastus  suffered  with  his  queen  on 
this  occasion.  He  is  thought  by  some  to  have  been 
merely  driven  into  exile.  (Op.  Met.  8,  800. — Hervid, 
18,  96.—ApoUad.  1,  9,  Su.—Sehol.  ad  AfoU.  Rk.  1 
334.) 

Aoca  hkVaxtrtiA,  I.  more  properly  LaaxirnA. 
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(Herns,  ad  Ovid.  Fast  8,  66),  the  Wife  of  Faustuhrs, 
■bepheid  of  king  Numitor's  flock*.  She  became  fos- 
ter-mother of  Romulus  and'  Remus,  who  hid  been 
found  by  her  husband  while  exposed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber  and  suckled  by  a  she-wolf.  Some  explain 
the  tradition  by  making  Lupa  ("  she-wolf')  to  bare  been 
a  name  given  by  the  shepherds  to  Lawtitia,  from  her 
•mmodest  character  (Phut.  Bom.  4) ;  a  moat  improba- 
ale  solution.  We  have  here,  in  truth,  an  old  poetic 
legend,  is  which  the  name  Larentia  (Lor),  and  the  an- 
imals said  to  have  supplied  the  princes  with  sustenance 
(vid,  Romulus),  point  to  an  Etrurian  origin  for  the  fa- 
ble. When  the  milk  of  the  wolf  failed,  the  wood- 
pecker, a  bird  sacred  to  Mara,  brought  other  food  4  oth- 
er birds,  too,  consecrated  to  auguries  by  the  Etrurians, 
hovered  over  the  babes  to  drive  away  the  insects. 
(Niebuhr'*  Rom.  Hut.  1,  186.)— II.  The  Romans 
.yearly  celebrated  certain  festivals,  called  Larentalia, 
a  foolish  account  of  the  origin  of  which  is  given  by 
Plutarch  (Quart.  Rom.  878).  There  4s  some  resem- 
blance between  Plutarch's  story  and  that  told  by  He- 
rodotus (8,  128)  of  Rhampainitus,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
the  goddess  Ceres ;  and  it  may,  therefore,  like  the  lat- 
ter, have  for  its  basis  some  agricultural  or  astronomical 
legend.    (Consult  Baekr,  ad  Herod.  L  c.) 

A00U,  or,  more  correctly,  Alia,  the  sister  of  Julius 
Cesar,  and  mother  of  Augustus.  Cicero  (Phil  8,  *) 
gives  her  a  high  character.  She  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Atius  Balbus.    (Ctc.  /.  e.—Butt.  Aug.  4.)  . 

Accioe,  I.  iVid.  Supplement) -^-11.  A  corns  T., 
a  native  of  Pisauram  in  Umbra,  and  a  Roman  knight, 
was  the  accuser  of  A.  Clnentios,  whom  Cicero  defend- 
ed, B.C.  66.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Heraugeraa,  and  is 
praised  by  Cicero  for  accuracy  and  fluency.  (Brut. 
83.) 

A  ceo,  a  general  of -the  Gauls,  at  >«be  head  of.  die 
confederacy  formed  against  the  Romans  by  the  SB- 
nones,  Oamutee,  and  Treviri.  C*eer(fl.  G.  ft,  4,  44), 
by  the  rapidity  of  bis  march,  prevented  the  execution 
of  Acco's  plant;  and  ordered  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Gauls  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  these  nations. 
Sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  on  Acco,  and  he 
was  instantly  executed. 

Acs,  a  seaport  town  of  Phoenicia,  a  considerable 
distance  south  of  Tyre.  On  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  struck  ia  this  place  with 
Phoenician  characters,  it  is  called  Aeo.  The  Hebrew 
Scriptures  (Judge*,  1,  81)  term  it  Aecho,  signifying 
"straitened"  or  "confined."  Strabo  calls  it  'A«j 
(758).  It  was  afterward  styled  PteiemaU,  in  honour 
of  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lsgus,  who  long  held  part  of  south- 
ern Syria  under  his  sway.  The  Romans,  tn  a  later 
age,  appear  to  have  transformed  the  Greek  accusative 
Ptolemaida  into  a  Latin  nominative,  and  to  have  des- 
ignated the  city  by  this  name ;  at  least  it  is  so  writ- 
ten in  the  Itix.  Antotun.  and  Hiercmol.  The  Greeks, 
having  changed  the  original  name  before '  this  into 
'Juui,  connected  with  it  the  fatal  loss  legend  ef  Her- 
cules having  been  bitten  here  by  a  serpent,  and  of  his 
having  cored  (OKfoftcu)  the  wound  by  a  certain  leaf. 
(Stsph.  B.  v.  Tlrotepatc.)  The  compiler  of  the  Etym. 
Magn.  limits  the  name  of  'AJ07  to  the  citadel,  but  as- 
signs a  similar  reason  for  its  origin.  (Compare  the 
learned  remarks  of  Rehmd,  on  the  name  of  this  city, 
in  his  Palett.,  -p.  S36,  »eq .)  Acoho  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  Palestine,  which  the  Israelites  were  unable 
to  take  (Judge*,  1,  81).  The  city  is  now  called  Acrre, 
more  properly  Acta,  and  lies  at  the  northern  angle  of 
the  bay,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  which  extends,  in 
a  semicircle  of  three  leagues,  as  far  as  the  point  of 
CarmeL  During  the  Crusades  it  sustained  several 
sieges.  AfW  the  expulsion  ofthe  Knights  of  St  John, 
it  fell  rapidly  to  decay,  and  was  almost  deserted  till 
Sheikh  Daher,  and,  after  bun,  Djezaar  Pasha,  by  re- 
pairing the  town  and  harbour,  made  it  one  of  the  first 
«  the  coast.  In  modem  tanas  A  ha  been 
-8 


rendered  celebrated  for  the  successful  stand  which  It 
made,  with  the  aid  of  the  British,  under  Sir  Sidney 
Smith,  against  the  French,  under  Bonaparte,  who  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege  after  twelve  assaults.  The 
strength  of  the  place  arose  in  part  from  its  situation. 
The  port  of  Acre  is  bad,  but  Dr.  Clarke  (Travel*,  6, 
89)  represents  it  as  better  than  any  other  along  the 
coast.  All  the'  rice,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  en- 
ters the  country  by  Acre ;  the  master  ef  which  city, 
therefore,  is  able  to  cause  a  famine  over  aU  Syria. 
This  led  the  French  to  direct  their  efforts  towards  the 
possession  of  the  place.  Hence,  too,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
observes,  we  find  Acre  to  have  been  the  last  position 
m  the  Holy  Land  from  which  the  Christians  were  ex- 
pelled. 

Actum,  »  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  among  the  Eu- 
ganei,  north  of  Patavium,  and  east  of  the  Medoacus 
Major,  or  Brenta,   It  is  now  Atel*.  (PUn.  3,  19  - 
PtoL  83.) 

Aoikbas,  a  priest  of  Hercules  at  Tyre,  who  mar 
ried  Dido,  the  sister  of  Pygmalion  the  reigning  men 
arch,  and  hi*  own  nieee.    iNgmihoa  murdered  trim 
in  order  to  get  possession  of  his  riches,  and  endeav- 
oured to  conceal  the  crime  from  Dido;  but  the  shade 
of  her -husband  appeared  to  her,  and  disclosing  to  ber 
die  spot  where  he  bad  concealed  his  riches  during 
life,  exhorted  her  to  take  these  and  flee  from  tho  coun- 
try.   Dido  instantly  obeyed,  and  leaving  Phoenicia, 
founded  Carthage  on  the  eoast  of  Africa,  (  Kid.  Dido.) 
Virpl  calls  the  husband  of  Dido  Skhteus  ;  hut  Servi 
us,  m  bis  Commentary,  informs  us,  that  this  appetta 
tion  of  Sichau*  is  softened  down  from  Sicharbeet. 
Justin  (18,  4)  calls  him  Acerbat,  which  appears  to  be 
an  intermediate  form.  Gesenius  (Phttn.  Men.,  p.  414) 
makes  Sicharba*  come  from  Iricharba*  ("  vir  gladii**  t 
or  Masieharbae  ("  opus  gladii,"  i.  e.,  qui  gladio  omnia 
sua  debet).    If  we  reject  the  explanation  of  Serviua 
the  name  Steams  may  come  from  Zachi,  "porua, 
justes." 

AocaaM,  T.  a  town  ef  Cisalpine  -Gael,  west  ef  Ore 
mona  and  north  of  Plscentia ;  supposed  to  have  oe 
copied  the  site  of  Piazighetone ;  called  by  Polybius 
(2,  31)  'XxHfxu,  and  regarded  as  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Insubrea.  It  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  Celtic  city,  Acara  f/Axaga,  Strabo,  816),  a* 
Aeerra  {Pit*.  8, 14),  south  of  the  Po,  not  tor  -from  Fo- 
rum Lepidi  and  Mutma  (Mannert,  9, 170) :  Tzschocke 
incorrectly  reads  'Axipai  for  'Anapa,  making  the  two 
places  identical.  (TWA.  ad  Strab.  1.  c.) — Fl.  A  city 
of  Campania,  to  the  east  of  AteUa,  called  by  the 
Greeks  'Axtyfm,  andmsde  a  Municrpium  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  a  very  early  period  (Litiy.S,  14).  It  remsin- 
ed  faithful  when  Capua  yielded  to'  Hannibal,  and  Wos 
hence  destroyed  toy  that  commander.  It  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  in  the  time  of  Augustus  received 
a  Roman  colony,  but  at  no  period  had  many  inhabi- 
tants, from  the  frequent  and  destructive  inundations  of 
the  Clanius.  (Protttiwie,  de  Col.  I'M. — Virg.  G  Tt, 
885,  et  Sekol.)  The  Modern  AcerYa  stands  nearly  on 
the  site  (Mannert,  9,  780). 

Ackrsccomkb,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  signifying  "  ttse- 
thern,"  i.  e.,  ever  young  (Juv.  8, 138).  Another  form 
is  axetptKo/aic.  Both  are  compounded  of  d  jrw., 
Kclpu,  Jut.,  3Eol.  itipou,  to  cut,  and  Kbftn,  the  hair  of 
the  head.  The  term  is  applied,  however,  as  well  to 
Bacchus  ss  to  Apollo.  (Compare  the  Lat  attentat*, 
and  Rxperti,ad  Jtn.  I.  e.) 

Aoas,  a  river  of  Asia,  on  the  confines,  accoiding  to 
Herodotus  (8,  117%  of  the  Chorasmians,  Hyrcanians, 
Parthians,  Sarangeans,  and  Thtmaneans.  The  terri- 
tories of  aU  these  nations  were  irrigated  by  it,  through 
means  of  water-courses ;  but  when  the  Persians  con- 
quered this  part  ef  Asia,  they  blocked  up  the  outlets 
of  the  stream,  and  made  the  reepenmg  of  then  a 
source  of  tribute.  The  whole  story  is  a  very  improb- 
able one.    Rermell  trunks  that  there  is  some  allusion 
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ia  it  to  the  Ozbs  or  Ochus,  both  of  which  rivers  hive 
undergone  considerable  changes  in  their  courses. 
AcniuiL    VidL  Supplement. 
A  cut*.    Vid.  Supplement. 
Acdul    Vid.  Supplement. 
Aceaina,  a  huge  and  rapid  river  of  India,  felling 
mto  tin  Indus.    It  is  commonly  (opposed  to  be  the 
Maea,  but  Renaell  makes  it,  more  correctly,  the  Je- 
ans.  (  Puacnef*  Cnm  and  Nov.  of  the  Anc.) 

A ci« ids,  I.  a  surname  of  Apollo,  onder  which  ha 
was  worshipped  in  Ehs,  where  he  bad  a  splendid  tem- 
ple ia  the  agon.  This  surname  is  the  same  as  'AAeft- 
'  means  the  averter  of  evil.— II.  (Vid.  Sup- 


Acmts.  Vid.  iEgestee. 
Acnreoosius.  Vid.  Sopplemeot. 
Acbstob.  I.  an  ancient  statuary  mentioned  by  Psnsa- 
bos  (6,  7,  2).  He  was  a  native  of  Cnossns,  or  at  least 
exercised  his  art  there  for  some  time,  and  was  the  fa- 
ther of  that  Ampbion  who  was  the  papil  of  Ptolicbns 
of  Corcyra.  Ploiichas  bred  about  Olymp.  80,  88, 
and  Accstor  must  have  been  his  contemporary.  (SiOig, 
Diet,  of  Anc  Artist*-)— V.    Vid  Supplement. 

Acmsa,  'Arwfo,  a  sorBame  of  Pallas.  Her  temple 
among  the  Dsonisns,  m  Apulia,  contained  the  arms  of 
DuMurde  imi  h»  fottovrera.  It  was  defended  by  dags, 
which  fawned  on  the  Greeks,  but  fiercely  attacked  all 
other  persons  (Anetot.  it  Mirab.). — II.  Ceres  was 
also  called  Arhsis.  from  her  grvf  (agof)  at  the  kna  of 
Prosarpaot  (Pint,  rm  It.  et  Ot.).  Other  explications  an 
given  by  the  scholiast  (adAriotopk.  Ackam.  674).  Con- 
sult son  Knoter  and  Brunck,ad  lot.,  sad  Srdiae,  $.  *. 

Acorn,  one  of  the  mm  branches  of  the  great  iEo- 
Bc  race.  ( Vid  Achats  and  Graecis,.  especially  the  latter 

AcsLaadbnts,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  monarchy, 
Kcordmg  to  some  writers,- who  identify  him  with  the 
Gicm  SeJud,  or  Djemtcktd,  of  the  Oriental  historians 
(sat,  Persia).  The  genealogy  of  the  royal  line  is  giv- 
en by  Herodotus  (7,  11)  from  Achsmenea  to  Xerxes. 
The  earlier  descent,  as  given  by  the  Grecian  writers, 
according  to  which.  Penes,  son  of  Perseus  and 
is  the  first  of  the  line,  and  the  individual 
i  whom  the  Persians  derived  their  national  appella- 
tion, is  purely  fabulous.  Aischylai  (Pert.  768)  makes 
the  Persians  to  have  been  Brat  governed  by  a  Made, 
who  was  succeeded  by  bis  son;  then  came  Cyrus, 
—receded  by  one  of  his  sons ;  next  Mekhs,  Marapbis, 
Arranbernes,  and  Darius ;  the  last  riot  being,  howev- 
er, a  lineal  descendant-  For  a  discussion  on  this  sub- 
ject, consult  Stanley,  as!  lac. :  Lsrcher,  ad  Herod.  7, 
1U  and  Schfitx,  Eicurs.  2,  ad  Mich.  Pen.  L  c. 

AcasniKBTOBs,  I.  a  branch  of  the  Persian  tribe  of 
Passrjada,  naasad  from  Achamenes,  the  founder  of 
the  Ink  From  tins  family,  the  kings  of  Persia  were 
dsneesssd  (Herod  1,  186).  Cambyees,  on  his  death- 
bed, entttsted  the  Acbatmenides  not  to  suffer  the  king- 
dom to  asss  into  the  hands  of  the  Medes  (8,  65). — U. 
A  Persian  of  the  royal  line,  whom  Ctesks  (38)  makes 
the  brother,  hst  Herodotus  (7,  7)  and  Diodorus  Sicu- 
h»  (I  I,  74)  call  the  ancle  of  Artsxerxes  I.  The  lat- 
ter styles  inrn  Aehartnenea.  (Bathr,  ad  Cte*.  L  c. — 
We— tL  ad  Herod.  I.  «.) 

Acaunososi  st»tJo,  I.  a  place  on  the  coast  of  the 
Thncian  Cbersonesus,  where  Polyxena  was  sacrificed 
to  the  shade  of  Achilles,  and  where  Hacnba  kflled 
Patymaestor,  who  had  murdered  her  son  Polydorae  — 
H.  The  name  of  Aehnorum  Partus  was  given  to  the 
hsrboor  of  Covjene,  in  Msesenia. 

AesLaros,  I.  a  son  of  Xothus.  (  Vid.  Grsjcia,  rela- 
tive to  the  early  movements  of  the  Grecian  tribes.) — 
IL  A  tragic  poet,  born  at  Eretria,  B.C.  484,  the  very 
vest  .Esebylos  won  his  first  prize.  We  find  him  con- 
"tssaaBT  with  Sophocles  end  Euripides,  B.C.  447. 
With  each  competitors,  however,  he  was,  of  course, 
not  lay  successful-    He  gained  the  dramatic  victory 


only  once.  Athsneus,  however  (6,  p.  270),  sccum* 
Euripides  of  borrowing  from  this  poet.  The  number 
of  plays  composed  by  bim  is  not  correctly  ascertained. 
Suidas  (t.  o.)  gives  three  accounts,  according  to  one 
of  which  he  exhibited  44  plays ;  according  to  another, 
30 ;  while  a  third  assigns  to  him  only  24.  Moat  of 
the  plays  ascribed  to  him  by  the  ancients  an  suspected 
by  Cessation  (it  Sat.  Poet.  1,  6)  to  have  been  satyrie. 
The  titles  of  seven  of  his  satyrical  dramas,  and  of  tea 
of  his  tragedies,  an  still  known.  The  eitant  fragments 
of  bis  pieces  have  been  collected  and  edited  by  Urliche, 
Bonn,  1834.  He  should  not  bs  confounded  with  a  la- 
ter tragic  writer  of  the  same  name,  who  waa  a  native 
of  Syracuse.— III.  A  river,  which  falls  into  the  Euxine 
on  the  eastern  shore,  above  the  Promonlorinm  Heracle- 
nm.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  ia  'Amniotic,  -ovVror. 
(Aman,  Per.  Mar.  Eux.  130,  Blanc.)— IV.  An  his- 
torian mentioned  by  the  scholiast  on  Pindar  (01.  7,  42). 
Voasius  (Hist.  Gr.  4.  p.  SOI)  supposes  him  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Acbnua  alluded  to  by  the  scholiast  on 
A rstai  (s.  171);  but  Boeckh  throws  very  steal  doubt 
on  the  whole  matter.  (Boeckk,  ad  SekoL  Pind.  1.  c., 
vol.  ii,  p.  166.— V.  A  general  of  Antioshua  the  Great 
(Vid.  Supplement.) 

Acftxu,  I.  a  district  of  Tkeesaly,  so  named  from  the 
Achan  (vid.  Gnecia).  It  embraced  more  than  Phthiotis, 
since  Herodotus  (7,  196)  makes  it  comprehend  the 
country  along  the  Apidanus.  Assuming  this  aa  its 
western  limit,  we  may  consider  it  to  have  reached  as 
far  as  the  Sinus  Pelasgicus  and  Sinus  Mahacoaon  the 
east.  (Manneri,  7,  598.)  Lurcher  (Hiet.  a" Herod 
8,  7,  TabU  Geogr.)  regards  Melitaut  aa  the  limit  on 
the  west,  which  lies  considerably  east  of  the  Apida- 
nus. That  Phthiotis  formed  only  part  of  Achats,  ap- 
pears evident  from  the  words  of  Scymnus  (».  604): 
■EmiT*  'Amatol  xapaXioi  ♦tWticot  (Gad,  ad  foe.) 
Homer  (J2.  3, 258)  uses  the  term  'Ajatfod,  sc.  *<jpo*% 
in  opposition  to  Argos,  'Apyoe,  and  seems  to  indicate 
by  the  former,  according  to  one  scholiast,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus ;  according  to  another,  the  whole  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Hellenes  {r^v  trdata  'EMijvuv  -m, 
SchoL  B.  3,  76). — II.  A  harbour  on  the  northeastern 
coast  of  the  Euxiae,  mentioned  by  Arrian,  in  his  Pert. 
plut  of  Ike  Euxine  (131,  Blanc.),  and  called  by  him 
Old  Achate  (Trpi  traXatav  'i-xaiar).  The  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (418),  bad  a  tradition,  that  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  place  were  of  Grecian  origin,  and  natives 
of  the  Boeotian  Orchomenus.  They  wen  returning, 
it  seems,  from  the  Trojan  war,  when,  missing  their 
way,  they  wandered  to  this  -quarter.  Appian  (B.  IL 
67,  102,  Schw.)  makes  them  to  have  been  Achnsna, 
but  in  other  respects  coincides  with  Strabo.  Mailer 
(Getck.  Hdlen.  Stammt,  die,  1,  882)  supposes  the 
Greeks  to  have  purposely  altered  the  true  name  of  the 
people  in  question,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  Aekm 
C&xaiot),  that  they  might  erect  en  this  superstructure 
a  mere  edifice  of  fable.— HI.  A  country  of  the  Pekv 
ponnesus,  lying  along  the  Sinus  Corinthiacus,  north  of 
Ehs  and  Arcadia.  A  number  of  mountain-streams, 
descending  from  the  ridges  of  Arcadia,  watered  this  re- 
gion, but  they  were  small  m  size,  and  many  mere  winter- 
torrents.  The  coast  was  far  the  most  part  level,  and 
wss  hence  exposed  to  frequent  inundationa.  It  bad 
few  harbours ;  not  one  of  any  size,  or  secure  for  ships. 
On  this  account  we  find,  that  of  the  cities  along  the 
coast  of  Achate,  none  became  famous  for  maritime  en- 
terprise. In  other  respects,  Achaia  may  be  ranked,  as 
to  extent,  fruitforness,  and  population,  among  the  mid- 
dling countries  of  Greece.  Its  principal  productions 
were  like  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  name- 
ly, oil,  wine,  and  com.  (Manmert,  8,  984  — Heeren'o 
Ideen,  Ac.,  3,  27.)  The  most  ancient  name  of  this 
region  waa  ^Egialea  or  jEgialos,  AiyicMr,  "oeo, 
■ehore,"  derived  from  its  peculiar  situation.  It  em 
braced  originally  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  since  bam 
stood  the  eury  capital  of  the  .JSgialii  or  iiEgialenssa, 
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The  origin  of  the  .£gislii  appears  to  connect  them 
with  the  great  Ionic  race.  Ion,  son  of  Xuthus,  came 
from  Attica,  according  to  the  received  accounts,  set- 
tled in  this  quarter  (Pout.  7,  1. — Strabo,3S3),  obtain- 
ed in  marriage  the  daughter  of  King  Selinus,  and  from 
this  period  the  inhabitants  were  denominated  JEm- 
lean  fonians.  Pausanias,  however,  probably  from  other 
sources  of  information,  makes  Xuthus,  not  Ion,  to 
have  settled  here.  The  Pelasci  appear  also  to  have 
spread  over  this  region,  and  to  have  gradually  blended 
with  the  primitive  inhabitants  into  one  community, 
under  the  name  of  Pelasgic  jEgialeans  {Herod.  7, 94). 
Twelve  cities  now  arose,  the  capital  being  Helice, 
founded  by  Ion.  At  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
these  cities  were  subject  to  the  Acheans,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  sway  of  Agamemnon  as  the  head  of 
that  race.  Matters  continued  in  this  state  until  tho 
Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Acheans, 
driven  by  the  Dorians  from  Argos  and  Lacedtemon, 
took  refuge  in  jEgialea,  under  the  guidance  of  Tisa- 
menos,  son  of  Orestes.  The  Ionians  gave  their  new 
visiters  an  unwelcome  reception  ;  a  battle  ensued,  the 
Ionians  were  defeated,  and  shut  up  in  Helice ;  and  at 
last  were  allowed  by  treaty  to  leave  this  city  unmolest- 
ed, on  condition  of  removing  entirely  from  their  former 
settlements.  They  migrated,  therefore,  into  Attica 
(Pout.  7,  1),  but  soon  after  left  this  latter  country  for 
Asia  Minor  (vid.  lones  and  Ionia).  The  Acheans  now 
took  possession  of  the  vacated  territory,  and  changed 
its  name  to  Achaia.  Tiaamenoe  having  fallen  in  the 
war  with  the  Ionians,  his  sons  and  the  other  leaders 
divided  the  land  among  themselves  by  lot,  and  hence 
the  old  division  of  twelve  cantons  or  districts,  as  well 
as  the  regal  form  of  government,  continued  until  the 
time  of  Ogygus  or  Gygns.  (Slrabo,  384. — Paui.  7, 
6. — Polyb.  8,  41.)  After  this  monarch's  decease, 
each  city  assumed  a  republican  government.  The 
Dorians,  from  the  very  first,  had  made  several  attempts 
to  drive  the  Acheans  from  their  newly-acquired  pos- 
sessions, and  had  so  far  succeeded  as  to  wrest  from 
them  Sicyon,  with  its  territory,  which  was  ever  after 
regarded  as  a  Dorian  state.  All  farther  attempts  at 
conquest  were  unsuccessful,  from  the  defence  made 
by  the  Acheans,  and  the  aid  afforded  to  them  by  their 
Pelasgic  neighbours  in  Arcadia.  The  result  of  this 
was  an  aversion  on  the  part  of  the  Acheans  to  every- 
thing Dorian.  Hence  they  took  no  part  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks  against  Xerxes ;  hence,  too,'  we  find 
them,  even  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in  alliance 
with  the  Athenians ;  though,  in  the  course  of  that  war, 
they  were  forced  to  remain  neutral,  or  else  at  times, 
from  a  consciousness  of  their  weakness,  to  admit  the 
Dorian  fleets  into  their  harbours.  (Tkucyd.  1,  111 
and  IIS. — Id.  3,  t.—M.  8,  8  — M.  8,  84.)  The 
Acheans  preserved  their  neutrality  also  in  the  wars 
raised  by  the  ambition  of  Macedon  -,  but  the  result 
proved  most  unfortunate.  The  successors  of  Alex- 
ander seemed  to  consider  the  cities  of  Achaia  as 
fair  booty,  and  what  they  spared  became  the  prey  of 
domestic  tyrants.  Even  after  the  Peloponnesus  had 
eeaaed  to  be  the  theatre  of  war,  and  a  Macedonian 
garrison  was  merely  kept  at  the  Isthmus,  the  public 
troubles  seemed  only  on  the  increase.  The  whole 
country,  too,  began  to  be  infested  by  predatory  bands, 
whose  numbers  were  daily  augmented  by  the  starring 
cultivators  of  the  soQ.  At  length,  four  of  the  princi- 
pal cities  of  Achaia,  viz.,  Patre,  Dyme,  Tritea,  and 
Phare,  formed  a  mutual  league  for  their  common  safe- 
ty. (Polyb.  3,  41.)  The  plan  succeeded,  and  soon 
ten  cities  were  numbered  in  the  alliance.  About 
twenty-five  years  after,  Sicyon  waa  induced  to  join 
the  league  by  the  exertions  of  Aratus,  and  be  himself 
waa  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the  confederacy. 
All  the  more  important  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus 
gradually  joined  the  coalition.  Sparta  alone  kept  aloof, 
and,  in  endeavouring  to  enforce  her  compliance,  Ara- 
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tna  was  defeated  by  the  Lacedwmonian  monarch  Cie 
omenes.  The  Achean  commander,  in  an  evil  hour 
called  in  the  aid  of  Macedon  ;  for  though  he  succeeds 
,by  these  means  in  driving  Qeomencs  from  Sparta,  ye 
the  Macedonians  from  this  time  remained  at  the  hear 
of  the  league,  and  masters  of  the  Peloponnesus 
Aratus  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealous  policy  o 
Philip.  The  troubles  that  ensued  gave  the  Homani 
an  opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Greece 
and  at  last  Corinth  waa  destroyed,  and  the  Achaai 
league  annihilated  by  these  new  invaders.  ( Vtd.  jEio 
lis  and  Corinth.)  Mummius,  the  Roman  general 
caused  the  walls  of  all  the  confederate  cities  to  be  de 
molished,  and  the  inhabitants  to  be  deprived  of  ever 
warlike  weapon.  The  land  waa  also  converted  into  i 
Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  Achaia,  embra 
cing,  besides  Achaia  proper,  all  the  rest  of  the  Pelo 
ponnesus,  together  with  all  the  country  north  of  th> 
isthmus,  excepting  Theasaly,  Epirns,  and  Macedonia 
( Vid.  Epirus  and  Macedonia.)  The  dismantled  citie 
soon  became  deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
and  in  what  bad  been  Achaia  proper  only  three  remain 
ed  in  later  times,  jEcium,  iEgua,  and  Patre.  In  ou 
own  days,  the  last  alone  survives,  under  the  name  < 
Patrtu.  The  entire  coast  from  Corinth  to  Patra 
shows  only  one  place  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  city 
or,  rather,  a  large  Tillage ;  this  is  Vottitza,  near  th 
ruins  of  the  ancient  jEgium.    (Mannert,  8,  398.) 

AchXIous,  a  philosopher,  whose  time  is  unknowr 
He  wrote  a  work  on  Ethics.    (Diog.  hurt.  6,  99.) 

Acharnjb,  'Axapvai  (or,  as  Stepnanus  byzantinu 
writes  the  name,  'Axapva),  one  of  the  most  importer 
boroughs  of  Attica,  lying  northwest  of  Athens  an 
north  of  Eleusis.  It  furnished  3000  heavy-armed  me 
as  its  quota  of  troops,  which,  on  the  supposition  ttu 
slavea  are  not  included,  will  make  the  entire  populi 
tion  about  15,000.  ( Thucyd.  3,  SO. — Mannert, 8, 330 
This  large  number,  however,  did  not  all  dwell  in  vi 
lages,  bnt  were  scattered  over  the  borough,  whk 
contained  some  of  the  finest  snd  meat  productive  lac 
in  Attica.  From  a  sarcasm  of  Aristophanes  (Achar, 
318. — Id.  ibid.  383,  teqq.)  we  learn,  that  many  of  tl 
Acharoenses  ('Ajapveij-)  followed  the  business  of  che 
coal-burning.  This  borough  belonged  to  the  tril 
CEneis  (Oiw?if),  and  was  distant  60  stadia  from  A  then 
(Tkucyd.  3,  81.) 

Achates,  a  friend  of  ./Eneas,  whose  fidelity  was  i 
exemplary,  that  Ftdut  Achaia  became  a  prover 
(Virg.  JBn.  1,  313.) 

AcheloIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Sirens  i 
daughters  of  Achelous.  ((hid,  Met.  6,  fab.  15.- 
Gierig,  ad  lot.) 

Achelous,  I.  a  river  of  Epirus,  now  the  A*p 
Potamo,  or  "  White  River,"  which  rises  in  Mount  Pi 
dug,  and,  after  dividing  Acamania  from  JEtolia  (Str< 
450),  falls  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacua.  It  was  a  lar) 
and  rapid  stream,  probably  the  largest  in  all  Greet 
and  formed  at  its  mouth,  by  depositions  of  mud  au 
sand,  a  number  of  small  islands  called  Echinadi 
The  god  of  this  river  wss  the  son  of  Occenus  au 
Tethys,  or  of  the  Sun  and  Terra.  Fable  speaks  of 
contest  between  Hercules  and  the  river  god  for  t 
hand  of  Deianira.  The  deity  of  the  Achelous  asi 
med  the  form  of  a  bull,  but  Hercules  was  victoria 
and  tore  off  one  of  bis  horns.  Hia  opponent,  up 
this,  having  received  a  horn  from  Amalthea,  the  daug 
ter  of  Oceanus,  gave  it  to  the  victor,  and  obtained  1 
awn  in  return.  Another  account  ((hid,  Met.  9,  6 
makes  him  to  have  first  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpe: 
and  afterward  that  of  a  bull,  and  to  have  retired 
disgrace  into  the  bed  of  the  river  Thoas,  which  them 
forward  was  denominated  Achelous.  A  third  versi 
of  the  fable  states,  that  the  Naiads  took  the  horn 
the  conquered  deity,  and,  after  filling  it  with  the  va 
ons  productions  of  the  seasons,  gave  it  to  the  godd< 
of  plenty,  whence  the  origin  of  the  corn*  capiat.  Th 
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who  pretend  to  see  in  History  an  explanation  of  this  le- 
gend, make  the  river  Acheloua  to  have  laid  waste,  by 
its  freqocm  inandatxms,  the  plains  of  Calydon.  This, 
mtioducing  confusion  among  the  landmarks,  became 
the  occasion  of  continual  wars  between  the  iEtolians 
and  Acarnanisrss,  whose  territories  the  river  divided 
as  store  stated,  until  Hercules,  by  means  of  dikes,  re- 
1  its  ravages,  and  made  the  coarse  of  the  stream 
Hence,  according  to  this  explanation,  the 
denoted  the  windings  of  the  stream,  and  the 
i  its  swellings  and  impetuosity,  while  the  tearing  off 
of  the  bora  refers  to  the  turning  away  of  a  part  of  the 
waters  of  the  river,  by  means  of  a  canal,  the  result  ef 
which  draining  was  shown  in  the  fertility  that  succeed- 
ed.  (Died.  Sic  4,  36.)   The  Acbeloiis  must  have 
been  considered  a  river  of  great  antiquity  as  well  as 
celebrity,  since  it  is  often  introduced  as  a  general  rep- 
resentative of  riven,  and  is  likewise  frequently  used 
far  the  element  of  water.   (Euttaih,  ad  H.  21, 194  — 
Emhf.  Baeek.  638. — Id.  Andnm.  187.— Aruttpk. 
Lynttr.  381 .— Htynt,  ad  B.  81,  194.)   The  reason 
of  tms  peculiar  use  of  the  term  will  be  found  in  the 
remarks  of  the  scholiast.    The  Acbeloiis  was  the  lar- 
gest river  in  Epirus  anA  JEtolis,  in  which  quarter  were 
the  early  settlements  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  from  whom 
the  Greeks  derived  so  much  of  their  religion  and  mv- 
tbology-   Hence  the  frequent  directions  of  the  Oracle 
at  Dodona,  "to  sacrifice  to  the  Acheloas,"  and  hence 
the  name  of  the  stream  became  associated  with  some 
of  then-  oiliest  religious  rites,  and  was  eventually  used 
in  the  language  of  poetry  as  an  appellation,  *oT'  i&rav, 
for  the  element  of  water  and  for  riven,  as  stated  above 
(ijtZuov  ot  miyaim  Map). — II.  There  was  an- 
other river  of  the  same  name,  of  which  nothing  farther 
is  known,  than  that,  according  to  Pausanias  (8,  38),  it 
■owed  from  Mount  Sipylus.    Homer,  in  relating  the 
story  of  Niobe  (JZ.  34,  6  IS),  speaks  of  the  desert 
mountains  in  Sipylus,  where  are  the  beds  of  the  god- 
dess-nymphs, who  dance  around  the  Achelous.— III. 
A  riTer  of  Tbesealy,  flowing  near  Lamia.  (Streb.  434.) 

Aches ocs,  a  borough  of  the  tribe  Hippotboontis,  in 
Attica.    (Stepk.  B. — Arittopk.  EccUt.  340.) 

Achbsok,  I.  a  river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  the  mount- 
sins  to  the  west  of  the  chain  of  Pindus,  and  falling 
into  the  Ionian  sea  near  Ghfky*  Lime*  (TXvicvt  Auutp). 
In  the  earJy  part  of  its  course,  it  forms  this  Pnl>u 
Ackcnm.  f  Axetweeia  At/ivy),  and,  after  emerging 
nun  this  sheet  of  water,  disappears  under  ground, 
bam  which  it  again  rises  snd  pursues  its  course  to  the 
sat.   Straho  (334)  makes  mention  of  this  stream  only 
aher  its  leaving  the  Pains  Acherusia,  and  appears  to 
have  been  unacquainted  with  the  previous  pert  of  its 
coarse.  Thoeydides,  on  the  other  hand  (1, 46),  would 
seen  to  have  misunderstood  the  information  which  he 
had  received  respecting  it.    His  account  is  certainly  a 
confused  one,  and  has  given  rise  to  an  inaccuracy  in 
D'AnviBe's  map.    The  error  of  D'Anville  and  others 
consists  in  placing  the  Palus  Acherusia  directly  on  the 
coast,  snd  the  city  of  Ephyre  at  its  northeastern  ex- 
tremity ;  in  dte  position  of  the  latter  contradicting  the 
very  words  of  the  writer  on  whom  they  rely.  No 
other  ancient  authority  places  the  Palus  Acherusia  on 
the  coast.    Pansanias  (1,  17)  makes  the  marsh,  toe 
river,  and  the  city,  to  have  been  situated  in  the  interior 
of  Tnesprotis ;  and  he  mentions  also  the  stream  Oo- 
cytes (which  be  styles  Mop  drepirforarov),  as  being  in 
the  same  quarter.    He  likewise  states  it  as  his  opin- 
ion, that  Homer,  having  visited  these  rivers  in  the 
coarse  of  his  wanderings,  assigned  them,  on  account 
of  their  peculiar  nature  and  properties,  a  place  among 
he  rivers  of  the  lower  world.  The  poets  make  Ache- 
ron to  have  been  the  son  of  Sol  and  Tern,  and  to 
have  been  precipitated  into  the  infernal  regions  snd 
there  changed  into  a  river,  for  having  supplied  the 
Titans  with  water  daring  the  war  which  they  waged 
srith  Jupiter.   Hence  its  waters  were  muddy  and  bit- 


ter; and  it  was  the  stream  over  which  the  souls  of  the 
dead  were  first  conveyed.  The  Acheron  is  represent- 
ed under  the  form  of  an  old  man  arrayed  in  a  humid 
vestment.  He  reclines  upon  sn  urn  of  a  dark  col- 
our. In  Virgil  and  later  poets  Acheron  sometimes 
designates  the  lower  world. — II.  A  river  of  Brot- 
tium.  Sowing  into  the  Mare  Tyrrhennm  a  short  distance 
below  Pendosia.  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  had 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Tarentinos,  lost  his  life  in  pass- 
ing this  river,  being  slain  by  a  Lucanian  exile.  He  had 
been  warned  by  an  oracle  to  beware  of  the  Acherusian 
waters  and  the  city-Pandosia,  bnt  supposed  that  it  re- 
ferred to  Epirus  and  not  to  Italy.  (Juttin,  12, 3. — 
Lh.  8,  84.) — TJI.  A  river  of  Elis,  which  falls  into  the 
Alpbeus.  On  its  banks  were  temples  dedicated  to 
Ceres,  Proserpina,  and  Hades,  which  were  held  in  high 
veneration.  (Strai.  844.)— TV.  A  river  of  Bithyma, 
near  the  cavern  Acherusia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  He- 
racles.   (Apolltm.  Mud.  3,  746.) 

AchesoktU,  I.  a  town  of  Brattium,  placed  by  Pliny 
on  the  river  Acheron  (Plat.  3,  6.)—II.  A  city  of 
Lncania,  now  Acerenza,  on  the  confines  of  Apulia. 
It  was  situated  high  up  on  the  side  of  s  mountain,  and 
from  its  lofty  position  is  called  by  Horace  mdut  Ackt- 
nmtue,  "  the  nest  of  Acberontia."  Procopius  speaks 
of  it  as  a  strong  fortress  in  his  days.  (Hortt.  Od.  3, 
4, 14,  tt  tckol.  ad  loc.—Procop.  3, 33.) 

AcauusU,  I.  a  lake  in  Epirus,  into  which  the 
Acheron  flows.  (Fid.  Acheron.) — II.  According  to 
some  modern  expounders  of  fable,  a  lake  in  Egypt, 
near  Memphis,  over  which  the  bodies  of  the  dead  were 
conveyed,  previous  to  their  being  judged  for  the  ac- 
tions of  their  past  lives.  The  authority  cited  in  sup- 
port of  this  is  Diodoros  Sicutas  (1,  93).  A  proper 
examination  of  the  passage,  however,  will  lead  to  the 
following  conclusions :  1st,  that  no  name  whatever  is 
given  by  Diodoros  for  any  particular  lake  of  this  kind ; 
and,  3d,  that  eaek  district  of  Egypt  had  its  lake  for  the 
purpose  mentioned  above,  and  that  there  was  not  mere- 
hroM  for  the  whole  of  Egypt  (Died.  Sic.  1,  93,  tt 
Winding,  od  loc.) — III.  A  cavern  in  Bithyma,  neat 
the  city  of  Heracles  and  the  river  Oxinas,  probably  on 
the  very  spot  which  Arrian  (Peripl.  Mar.  Eux.,  p, 
136,  ti.  BUmutri)  calls  Tyndsridss.  Xenopbon  (A%- 
ab.  8,  3)  names  the  whole  peninsula,  in  which  it  lies, 
the  Acberusisa  Promontory.  This  cavern  was  two 
stadia  in  depth,  and  was  regarded  by  the  adjacent  in- 
habitants as  one  of  the  entrances  into  the  lower  world. 
Through  it  Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus 
up  to  the  light  of  day  ;  a  fable  which  probably  owed 
its  origin  to  the  inhabitanta  of  Heracles.  (Died.  Sic. 
14,  31.— Uiosys.  Ptritg.  790,  «f  Etutatk.  ad  foe.) 
Apollenius  Rhodius  (3,  730)  places  a  river,  with  the 
name  of  Acheron,  in  this  quarter.  This  stream  was 
afterward  called,  by  the  people  of  Heracles,  Soonsutes 
(SowavrsfX  on  account  of  their  fleet  having  been 
saved  near  it  from  a  storm.  (Apollon.  Shod.  3,  748, 
tt  sehol.  ad  foe.)  Are  the  Acheron  and  the  Oxinas 
the  same  river! 

Achillis,  1.  a  bishop  of  Alexandres,  from  A  D.  811 
to  331.  His  martyrdom  is  commemorated  on  the  7th 
of  November. — II.  An  Alexandrean  priest,  banished 
with  Arias,  319  A.D.  He  fled  to  Palestine.  —  IIL 
(Fid.  Supplement.) 

Achillea,  an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Borys 
thenes,  of,  more  properly,  the  western  part  of  the  Dra- 
mus  AchUU  insulated  by  a  email  arm  of  the  sea.  (Kid. 
Dromus  Achillis  and  Leoce.) 

AcaiLLsas,  a  poem  of  Statins,  turning  on  the  story 
of  Achilles.   (Fid.  Statins.) 

Achilles,  I.  a  son  of  the  Earth  (jvyevsf),  unto 
whom  Juno  fled  for  refuge  from  the  pursuits  of  Jupi- 
ter, and  who  persuaded  her  to  return  and  marry  that 
deity.  Jupiter,  grateful  for  this  service,  promised  him 
that  all  who  bore  this  name  for  the  time  to  com 
should  be  illustrious  personages.    {Plot.  Hepluut 
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apud  Photatm,  Biilioth.,  vol.  1,  p.  153,  ed.  Bekker.) 
— II.  The  preceptor  of  Chiron  (/a\). — III.  The  invent- 
or of  the  ostracism  (Id.). — IV.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and 
His  beauty  was  so  perfect,  that,  in  the  judg- 


ment of  Pan,  he  bore  away  the  prize  from  every  com- 
petitor. Venus  waa  so  offended  at  «Yua  decision,  that 
ahe  inspired  Pan  with  a  fruitless  passion  for  the  nymph 
Echo,  and  also  wrought  a  hideous  change  in  his  own 
person  (Id  ). — V.  A  son  of  Galatus,  remarkable  for 
Lis  light  coloured,  or,  rather,  whitish  hair  (Id.).— VI. 
The  son  of  Peleus,  king  of  Pfathietis  in  Theaaary. 
His  mother's  name  appears  to  have  been  a  matter  of 
some  dispute  among  the  ancient  expounders  of  my- 
thology (Sehal.  ad  ApeUL  Rkod.  1,  668),  although  the 
more  numerous  authorities  are  in  favour  of  Thetis, 
qne  of  the  sea-deities.  According  to  Lyeophron  (». 
178),  Thetis  became  the  mother  of  seven  male  chil- 
dren by  Peleus,  six  of  whom  she  threw  into  the  fire, 
because,  as  Tzetzee  informs  as  in  hit  scholia,  they 
were  not  of  the  same  nature  with  herself,  and  the 
treatment  she  had  received  was  unworthy  of  her  rank 
a*  a  goddess.  The  scholiast  on  Homer,  however  (A. 
16,  37),  state*,  that  Thetis  threw  her  children  into  the 
fire  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  mortal  or 
not,  the  goddess  supposing  that  the  fire  would  consume 
what  was  mortal  m  their  natures,  white  she  would 
preserve  what  was  immortal.  The  scholiast  adds, 
that  six  of  her  children  perished  by  this  harsh  experi- 
ment, and  that  she  had,  in  like  manner,  thrown  the 
seventh,  afterward  named  Achillea,  into  the  flames, 
when  Peleus,  having  beheld  the  deed,  rescued  his  off- 
spring from  this  perilous  situation.  Tsetzee  (ubi  su- 
pra) assigns  a  different  motive  to  Thetis  in  the  case 
of  Achilles.  He  makes  her  to  have  been  desirous  of 
conferring  immortality  upon  hhn,  and  states  that  with 
this  view  she  anointed  him  (l^ptev)  with  ambrosia 
during  the  day,  and  threw  him  into  fire  at  evening. 
Peleus,  having  discovered  the  goddess  in  the  act  of 
consigning  his  child  to  the  flames,  cried  out  with 
alarm,  whereupon  Thetis,  abandoning  the  object  ahe 
bad  in  view,  left  the  court  of  Peleus  and  rejoined  the 
nymphs  of  the  ocean.  Dictys  Cretensis  makes  Peleus 
to  have  rescued  Achillea  from  the  fire  before  any  part 
of  his  body  had  been  injured  bat  the  heal.  Tsetses, 
following  the  authority  of  Apollodorus,  gives  his  first 
name  as  Ligyrtm  (Acyipav),  but  the  account  of  A  ga- 
me stor,  cited  by  the  same  scholiast,  is  more  m  ac- 
cordance with  the  current  tradition  mentioned  above. 
Agameator  says,  that  the  first  name  given  to  Achates 
was  PyruouM  (Ilvploooe),  i.  e.,  "  saved  from  the  fire." 
What  has  thus  far  been  stated  in  relation  to  Achilles, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  names  of  his  parents, 
Peleus  and  Thetis,  is  directly  at  variance  with  the  au- 
thority of  Homer,  and  most  therefore  be  regarded  as 
a  mere  posthomeric  fable.  The  poet  makes  Achillea 
•ay,  that  Thetis  had  no  other  child  bat  himself;  and 
though  a  daughter  of  Peleus,  named  Porydora,  is  men- 
tioned in  a  part  of  the  Iliad  (16,  176),  ahe  mast  have 
been,  according  to  the  best  commentators,  imhr  a  half 
sister  of  the  hero.  (Compare  Heyne,ad  let.)  Equally 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  the  bard,  ts  the 
more  popular  fiction,  that  Thetis  plunged  her  son  into 
the  waters  of  the  Styx,  and  by  that  immersion  render- 
ed the  whole  of  his  body  invulnerable,  except  the  heel 
by  which  she  held  hhn.  On  this  subject  Homer  is  al- 
together silent ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  protection  from 
danger  woujd  have  derogated  too  much  from  the  char- 
acter of  his  favourite  hero.  There  are  several  passa- 
ges in  the  Iliad  which  plainly  show,  that  the  poet  does 
not  ascribe  to  Achilles  the  possession  of  any  peculiar 
physical  defence  against  the  chances  of  battle.  (Com- 
pare H.  90,  989:  id.  988  :  and  especially,  21,  106, 
where  Achilles  is  actually  wounded  by  Asteropaus.) 
The  rare  of  his  education  waa  intrusted,  according  to 
.he  common  authorities,  to  the  centaur  Chiron,  and  to 
Phoenix,  son  of  Amyntor.  Homer,  however,  mentions 
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Phoenix  as  his  first  instructer  (II.  9,  481,  scqq.),  whil 
from  another  passage  (B.  11,  831)  it  would  apnea: 
that  the  young  chieftain  merely  learned  from  the  cer 
taur  the  principles  of  the  healing  art.  Those,  how 
ever,  who  pay  more  regard  in  this  case  to  the  stat< 
merits  of  other  writers,  make  Chiron  to  have  ha 
charge  of  Achillea  first,  and  to  have  fed  him  on  th 
marrow  of  wild  animals ;  according  to  Libanius,  o 
that  of  lions,  but  according  to  the  compiler  of  tli 
EtymoL  Mag.,  on  that  of  stags.  (Compare  Bayl 
Diet.  Hut.  1,  58.)  Chiron  is  said  to  hare  given  nil 
the  name  of  Achtllet  ('AftAAeuf),  from  the  circun 
stance  of  his  food  being  unlike  that  of  the  rest  of  me 
(4  Ptae.,  and  £tfep,  "fruetut  qvibut  veseuntur  horn. 
ne»").  Other  etymologies  are  also  given  ;  but  moi 
likely  none  are  true.  (Compare,  on  this  part  of  ot 
subject,  the  F.tumal.  Mag. — Ptol.  Hephatt.  ajm 
Photium,  BMiolk.,  vol.  i.,  p.  152,  ed  Bekker. — Hcyn, 
ad  H.  1,  1. — Watsenberg,  ad  tchol.  in  B.  1,  p.  130 
C alohas  having  predicted,  when  Achillea  had  attaine 
the  age  of  nine  years,  that  Troy  could  not  be  take 
without  him,  Thetis,  well  aware  that  her  son,  if  h 
joined  that  expedition,  was  destined  to  perish,  sci 
htm,  disguised  in  female  attire,  to  the  court  of  Lycon 
edes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scyros,  for  the  purpos 
of  being  concealed  there.  A  difficulty,  however,  arise 
in  this  part  of  the  narrative,  on  account  of  the  earl 
age  of  Achilles  when  he  was  sent  to  Scyros,  whic 
can  only  be  obviated  by  -supposing,  that  he  remaine 
several  years  concealed  in  the  island,  and  that  th 
Trojan  War  occupied  many  years  in  preparation.  (Con 
pare  the  remarks  of  Hcyne,  ad  ApoUod., I.  c,  p.  31< 
and  Gruber,  Worterbuchder  alteUuruchcn  Mytholog; 
und  Religion,  vol.  i.,  p.  82.)  At  the  court  of  Lycon 
edes,  he  received  the  name  of  Pyrrha  (Tlvpfxi,  "  J?ii 
fa"),  from  his  golden  locks,  and  became  the  father  < 
Neoptolemue  by  Deidamia,  one  of  the  monarch' 
daughters.  (ApoUod.  I.  e.)  In  this  state  of  concea 
ment  Achilles  remained,  until  discovered  by  Uly*sei 
who  came  to  the  island  in  the  disguise  of  a  travellin 
merchant  The  chieftain  of  Ithaca  offered,  it  stem: 
various  articles  of  female  attire  for  sale,  and  mingle 
with  them  some  pieces  of  armour.  On  a  audden  blai 
being  given  with  a-trumpet,  Achilles  discovered  hin 
self  by  seizing  upon  the  arms.  (ApoUod.  I.  e. — Sic 
tun,  AekSl.  2,  901.)  The  young  warrior  then  joine 
the  army  against  Troy.  This'  account,  however,  < 
the  concealment  of  Achilles  is  contradicted  by  the  ei 
press  authority  of  Homer,  who  represents  him  as  prt 
ceeding  directly  to  the  Trojan  war  from  the  court  < 
his  father.  (II.  9,  439.)  As  regards  the  forces  whic 
he  brought  with  him,  the  poet  makes  them  to  hav 
come  from  the  Pelasgian  Argos,  from  Alus,  Alope,  an 
Trachia,  and  speaks  of  them  as  those  who  possessr 
Phthia  and  Heflas,  and  who  were  called  Myrmidone 
Hellenes,  and  Achari.  (II.  2,  681,  teqq.)  Henci 
according  to  Heyne,  the  sway  of  Achilles  extends 
from  Trachia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  CEta,  as  far  as  th 
river  Enipeus,  where  Pharsahis  was  situated,  an 
thence  to  the  Penens. — The  Greeks,  having  mad 
good  their  landing  on  the  shores  of  Troas,  proved  < 
superior  to  the  enemy  as  to  compel  them  to  seek  she 
ter  within  their  walls.  (Thucyd  1,11.)  No  soom 
was  this  done  than  the  Greeks  were  forced  to  tin 
their  principal  attention  to  the  means  of  supportin 
their  numerous  forces.  A  part  of  the  army  was  then 
few  sent  to  cultivate  the  rich  vales  of  the  Thracia 
Chersonese,  then  abandoned  by  their  inhabitants  o 
account  of  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  tt 
interior.  (Thucyd.  ubi  supra.)  But  the  Grecian  ai 
my,  being  weakened  by  this  separation  of  its  forci 
eould  no  longer  deter  the  Trojans  from  again  takiu 
the  field,  nor  prevent  succours  and  supplies  from  bein 
sent  into  the  city.  Thus  the  siege  was  protracted  t 
the  length  of  ten  years.  During  a  great  part  of  thi 
time,  Achilles  waa  employed  in  lessening  the  resourci 
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of  Pnam  by  the  redaction  of  the  tributary  cities  of 
Am  Miner.  With  a  fleet  of  eievsn  vessels  he  rav- 
aged the  coasts  of  Mvsia,  m»d"  frequent  dise  inheres 
uous  of  hi»  forces,  and  succeeded  eventually  in  de- 
■ttoriag  eleven  cities,  among  which,  according  to 
Sira3o  (384),  were  Hypoplacian  Taebe,  Lymessus, 
and  fYdasus,  and  in  laying  waste  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
(Ooanwe  Homer,  II.  9,  338.)  Among  the  spoils  of 
If  iu  mm,  Achilles  obtained  the  beautiful  Briseis, 
s&a>,  at  the  taking  of  Thebe,  Chryseis  the  daughter 
sf  Cnryses,  a  priest  of  Apollo  at  Chrysa,  became  the 
pnxe  of  AganwaiBcm.  A  pestilence  shortly  after  ap- 
peared in  the  Grecian  camp,  and  Celebes,  encouraged 
tj  the  proffered  protection  of  Achilles,  Tact  tied  to 
•On irate  it  to  Agamemnon's  detention  of  the  daughter 
sf  Cfarysee,  whm  her  father  had  endeaToured  to  ran- 
•en,  bat  in  vain.  The  monarch,  although  deeply  of- 
fended, was  compelled  at  last  to  surrender  his  captive, 
but,  as  an  act  of  retaliation,  and  to  testify  his  resent- 
ment, he  deprived  Achilles  of  Briseis.  Hence  nose 
"the  anger  of  the  eon  of  Peleus,"  on  which  is  based 
the  action  of  the  Iliad.  Achilles  on  his  part  withdrew 
feu  forces  from  the  contest,  and  neither  prayers,  nor 
entreaties,  nor  direct  offers  of  reconciliation,  couched 
m  the  most  tempting  and  flattering  terms  (II.  9y  119, 
sea*/.'),  could  mdnce  him  to  return  to  the  field.  Among 
other  things  the  monarch  promised  bra,  if  be  would 
forget  the  injurious  treatment  which  be  had  received, 
the  and  of  one  of  hie  daughters,  and  the  sovereignty 
of  seven  dries  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (&  9,  142  and 
149.)  The  death  of  his  friend  Pairoclos,  however, 
by  the  hand  of  Hector  (B.  16,  831,  eeqq.),  roused  him 
xl  length  to  action  and  revenge,  and  a  reconciliation 
Baring  thereupon  taken  place- between  the  two  Grecian 
loaders,  Briseis  was  restored.  (B.  19,  78,  eeqq.—U. 
Wt,  eeqq.)  As  tha  arms  of  Achilles,  having  been 
worn  by  Patroeraa,  had  become  the  prise  of  Hector, 
Vrdcsn,  at  the  request  of  Thetis,  fabricated  a  suit  of 
impenetrable  armour  for  her  son.  (if.  18,  468,  a**;.) 
Arrayed  in  this,  Achillas  took  the  field,  and  after  a 
great  slaughter  of  the  Trojans,  and  a  contest  with  the 
god  of  the  Seaman  dec,  by  whose  waters  ha  was  nearly 
overwhelmed,  met  Hector,  chased,  him  thrice  around 
the  wafia  of  Troy,  and  finally  slew  him  by  the  aid  of 
Minerva.  (IL  22,  136,  sew.)  According  to  Homer 
[M.  24, 14,  see?-).  Achilles  dragged  the  corpse  of  Hec- 
tor, at  ha)  chariot- wheels,  thrice  round  the  tomb  of 
rVxsersa,  and  from  the  language  of  the  post,  he 
would  appear  to  have  done  mis  for  several  days  in 
ssi  i  saws  Virgil,  however,  makes  Achilles  to  hare 
i  the  body  of  Hector  thrice  round  the  walls  of 
m  this  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman  post  fbl- 
meof  theCvcSc.orelseTragicjwnritcra.  (Hapu, 
JSxem.  18,  mi  JBn.  1 .)  The  corpse  of  the  Trojan 
hen*  was  st  last  yielded  up  to  the  tears  and  supplica- 
tions of  Pnam,  who  had  come  for  that  purpose  to  the 
tent  of  Arsmes,  and  a  trace  was  granted  the  Trojans 
for  the  perl assnec  of  the  funeral  obsequies.  (IL  24, 
S09. — U.  6»  )  Achilles  did  not  long  survive  Ins  A- 
lustnoes  opponent.  Some  accounts  make  him  to  hare 
dW  the  dsy  after  Hector  was  slain.  The  common, 
suthonlirii  however,  interpose  the  combats  with  Pen- 
thesiles  sod  Memnon  previous  to  bis  death.  (Com- 
pare Hryme,  Exam.  19,  ad  JBn.  1—  Quint.  Smym. 
1,  SI,  stqq .)  According  to  the  more  received  account, 
aa  it  a  given  by  the  scholiast  on  Lycophroo  (».  269), 
sad  also  by  Dictys  Cretensis  and  Dares  Phrygms, 
Ichfles,  having  become  enamoured  of  Prdyxena,  the 
sssjrto  i  of  Priam,  signified  to  the  monarch  that  he 
would  become  bis  ally  on  condition  of  receiving  her 
bead  in  marriage.  Pnam  consented,  and  the  parties 
having  come  for  that  purpose  to  the  temple  of  the 
Thyrabrann  Apollo,  Achilles  was  treacherously  shun 
by  Pais,  who  had  concealed  himself  there,  being 
"  by  him  with  an  arrow  in  the  heel.  Another 
,  related  by  Arctinus,  makes  him  to  have  been 
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shun  (m  accordance  with  Hector's  prophecy,  B.  21, 
462),  iu  the  Sccan  gate,  while  rushing  into  the  city. 
Hvginns  states  that  Achilles  went  rovnd  the  wills  of 
Troy,  boasting  of  his  exploit  m  having  slain  Hector, 
until  Apollo,  in  anger,  assumed  the  form  of  Paris,  and 
slew  him  with  an  arrow  (Jtwgtn.  fab.  107),  but,  with 
surprising  inconsistency,  he  mentions  in  another  place 
(fab.  119),  that  he  was  slain  by  Driphebns  sod  Alex- 
ander or  Paris.  The  scholiast  on  Lycophron,  cited 
above,  says  that  tha  Trojans  would  not  give  op  the 
corpse  of  Achilles  until  the  Greeks  had  restored  the 
vsnous  presents  with  which  Priam  had  redeemed  the 
dead  body  of  Hector.  The  ashes  of  the  hero  were 
■rungkd  m  a  golden  urn  with  those  of  Patroclus,  and 
the  promontory  of  Sigsram  is  said  to  mark  the  place 
where  both  repose.  A  tomb  was  here  erected  to  has 
memory,  and-  near  it  Thetis  caused  funeral  games  to 
be  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  son,  which  were  after- 
ward annually  observed  by  a  decree  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodoaa  (vuL  Sigsram).  It  is  said,  that,  after  the  ta- 
king of  Troy,  the  ghost  of  Achilles  appeared  to  tha 
Greeks,  and  demanded  of  them  Polyzcna,  who  was 
accordingly  sacrificed  on  bis  tomb  by  his  son  Neopte- 
lemoa,  or  Pyrrhus.  (Euhp.  Hrc.  35,  eeqq. — Senee. 
Tread.  191  —  Chid,  Met.  IS,  441,  eeqq.—Q.  Cola*. 
14.)  Another  account  makes  the  Trojan  princess  to 
have  silled  herself  through  grief  st  his  loss.  (Tzetzet, 
ad  Lycopkr.  2ga.—PkUoetratuM,  Heroic*.,  p.  714,ed. 
MereUus.)  The  Thessslisns,  in  sccordsnce  with  die 
oracle  just  mentioned,  erected  a  temple  to  his  memory 
st  Sigsram,  and  rendered  him  divine  honours.  Every 
year  they  brought  thither  two  buHs,  one  white  sud  the 
other  black,  crowned  with  garlands,  and  along  with 
them  some  of  the  water  of  the  Sperchtus.  (Grvber. 
Wortsrbuek  dtr  alleUutiechen  Mythtdogie,  vol.  i.,  p.  48.) 
Another  and  still  stranger  tradition  informs  as,  that 
Achillas  survived  the  fail  of  Troy  snd  married  Helen ; 
bat  others  maintain  that  this  union  took  place  after  his 
death,  in  the  island  of  Leuce,  where  many  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  lived  in  a  separate  ehrsium  (rid.  I«uce). 
When  Achilles  was  young,  his  mother  asked  him 
whether  he  preferred  a  long  life  spent  in  obscurity,  or 
a  brief  existence  of  military  glory.  He  decided  in 
favour  of  the  latter.  (Compare  B.  9,  410,  eeqq.) 
Some  ages  sfter  the  Trojan  war,  Alexander,  in  the 
course  of  his  march  into  the  East,  offered  sacrifices  oa 
the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  expressed  his  admiration  as 
weal  of  the  hero,  ss  of  the  bard  whom,  he  had  found  to 
immortalize  his  name.  (Plutarch,  Vit.  Alezand.  16.) 
— VIL  Tatiue,  a  native  of  Alexandres,  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  second  or  third  century  of  the  Christian 
era.'  The  best  critics,  however,  each  as  Huet,  Char- 
don  la  Rochette,  Coray,  and  Jacobs,  make  him  to  have 
nourished  after  tha  time  of  Heliodorus,  since  they  have 
discovered  in  him  what  they  consider  manifest  imita- 
tions of  the  latter  writer.  Nay,  if  it  bo  true  that  Mu- 
ssras,  whom  he  has  also  imitated,  composed  his  poem 
of  Hero  and  Leander  before  430  or  460  of  our  era, 
we  must  then  place  Achilles  Tatiue  even  as  low  as  the 
middle  of  the  5th  century.  (Schoell,  Hist.  tilt.  Gr. 
6, 231 .)  According  to  Suidaa,  he  became,  towards  the 
and  of  his  life,  s  Christian  and  bishop.  But  ss  the 
lexicographer  makes  no  merXion  of  his  episcopal  see, 
snd  as  Pbotius,  who  speaks  in  three  different  places  of 
him,  is  silent  on  this  head,  it  may  be  permitted  us  to 
doubt  the  accuracy  of  Suidas's  statement.  (Photh 
BMiathee.,  vol.  L,  p.  38,  ed.  Better  — Id.  ibid.,  p.  60  — 
Id.  ibid.,  p.  66.)  Equally  unworthy  of  reliance  would 
appear  to  be  another  remark  of  the  same  lexicographer, 
that  Achillas  Tstius  wrote  s  treatise  on  the  sphere. 
If  this  were  correct,  we  ought  to  put  him  one  or  two 
centuries  earlier,  inasmuch  ss  Firmicus,  a  Latin  writer 
of  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  cites  the  "  Sphere 
of  Achilles. "  (Attrm.  4,  10.)  Suidaa,  however, 
who  is  not  accustomed  to  discriminate  very  nicely  be 
tween  persona  bearing  the  same  name,  here  confounds 
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him  with  the  author  of  the  "  Introduction  to  the  Phe- 
nomena of  Aratua"  (vid.  No.  VIII.).  Achillea  Tatiaa 
M  the  author  of  a  romance,  entitled,  To  card  Aev- 
KimrT/v  Kal  KXiTof&vra,  "  The  lores  of  Leucippe  and 
Clitophon,"  aa  it  is  commonly  translated.  Some  crit- 
ics, such  as  Huet  and  Saumaise,  have  preferred  it  to 
the  work  of  Hefiodorua ;  but  Villoison,  Cony,  Wyt- 
tenbach,  Paasow,  Villemain,  and  ScbocU,  restore  the 
pre-eminence  to  the  latter.  (Schoeli,  Hut.  Liu.  Gr., 
vol.  vi.,  p.  233. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  9,  p. 
131.)  "The  book,"  eaya  Villemain,  "  is  written  under 
an  inSunnce  altogether  pagan,  and  in  constant  allusion 
to  the  voluptuous  fables  of  mythology."  The  remark 
is  perfectly  correct.  Pictures  of  the  utmost  licen- 
tiousness, and  traces  of  everything  that  ia  infamous  in 
ancient  manners,  are  seen  throughout.  Unchaste  in 
imagination,  and  coarse  in  sentiment,  the  author  has 
made  his  hero  despise  at  once  the  laws  of  morality 
and  those  of  love.  Clitophon  ia  a  human  body,  unin- 
formed by  a  human  soul,  but  delivered  up  to  all  the 
instincts  of  nature  and  the  senses.  He  neither  com- 
mands respect  by  his  courage  nor  affection  by  hia 
constancy.  Struggling,  however,  in  the  writer's  mind, 
some  finer  ideas  may  be  seen  wandering  through  the 
gloom,  and  some  pure  and  lofty  aspirations  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  chaos  of  animal  instincts  and  de- 
sires. His  Leucippe  glides  like  a  spirit  among  actors 
of  mere  flesh  and  blood.  Patient,  high-minded,  re- 
signed, and  firm,  she  endures  adversity  with  grace ; 
preserving,  throughout  the  helplessness  and  temptations 
of  captivity,  irreproachable  purity,  and  constancy  un- 
changeable. The  critics,  while  visiting  with  proper 
severity  the  sins  both  of  the  author  and  the  man,  do 
not  refuse  to  render  full  justice  to  the  merits  of  the 
work.  It  possesses  interest,  variety,  probability,  and 
simplicity.  "  The  Romance  of  Achillea  Tathia,"  aays 
Villemain,. "purified  as  it  should  be,  will  appear  one 
of  the  most  agreeable  in  the  collection  of  toe  Greek 
Romances.  The  adventures  it  relates  present  a  preg- 
nant variety ;  the  succession  of  incidents  is  rapid ;  its 
wonders  are  natural ;  and  its  style,  although  some- 
what affected,  is  not  wanting  in  spirit  and  effect." 
Photiua  also,  as  rigorous  in  morals  as  a  bishop  should 
be,  praises  warmly  the  elegance  of  the  style,  observ- 
ing that  the  author's  periods  axe  precise,  clear,  and  eu- 
phonous.  {Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  9,  p.  131.) 
Saumaise  was  of  opinion,  that  Achilles  Tatius  had 
riven  to  the  world  two  several  editions  of  his  romance, 
and  that  some  of  the  manuscripts  which  remain  be- 
long to  the  first  publication  of  the  work,  while  others 
supply  os  with  the  production  in  its  revised  state.  Ja- 
cobs, however,  in  the  prolegomena  to  hia  edition,  has 
shown  that  the  variations  in  the  manuscripts,  which 
gave  rise  to  this  opinion,  are  to  be  ascribed  solely  to 
the  negligence  of  copyists,  as  they  occur  only  in  those 
words  which  have  some  resemblance  to  others,  and  in 
which  it  was  easy  to  err.  Few  works,  moreover,  were 
as  often  copied  as  this  of  Achilles  Tatius.  The  best 
"dition  is  that  of  Jacob*,  2  vols.  8vo,  Lips.,  1821,  in 
which  may  be  seen  a  very  just,  though  unfavourable, 
critique  on  the  editions  of  Saumaite  and  Boden,  Use 
former  of  which  appeared  in  1640, 12mo,  Lugd.  Bat., 
and  the  latter  in  1776,  8vo,  Lift.  A  French  version 
of  the  work  ia  given  in  the  "  Collection  dee  Roman* 
Greet,  traduil*  en  Francois ;  avec  dee  notes,  par  MM. 
Courier,  Larcker,  et  autre*  HelUniite*,"  14  rob. 
l6mo,  Paris,  1822-1828.— VIII.  Tatius,  an  aatro- 
tomical  writer,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  first  half 
>f  the  fourth  century,  since  he  is  quoted  by  Firmicus 
[Attron.  4,  10),  who  wrote  about  the  middle  of  the 
lame  century.  Suidas  confounds  him  with  the  indi- 
vidual mentioned  in  No.  VII.  We  possess,  under  the 
■itle  of,  Eiffoyuy?  elf  to  -ApoVou  taivifuva,  "  Intro- 
tuclion  to  this  Phenomena  of  Aratua,"  a  fragment  of 
lis  work  on  the  sphere.  This  fragment  is  given  in  the 
Vranologia  of  Petaviut  (Petan),  Paris,  1630,  fol. 
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AcHiLLStm,  a  town  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
where  anciently  waa  a  temple  of  Achilles.  It  lav  neat 
the  modem  Bmckuk.    (MamurtA,  326.) 

Achillxus,  I.  a  relation  of  Zenobia,  invested  with 
the  purple  by  the  people  of  Palmyra,  when  they  revolt- 
ed from  Aurelian.  (Yapiic.)  Zosimus  calls  him  An- 
tiocbua  (I,  60). — II.  A  Roman  commander,  in  the 
reign  of  Dioclesian,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  Egypt. 
The  emperor  marched  against  him,  shut  him  up  ia 
Alexandres,  and  took  the  place  after  a  siege  of  eight 
months.  Achilleus  wss  put  to  death,  having  been  ex* 
posed  to  lions,  and  Alexandre*  was  given  up  to  pit- 
lege.   (Ores.  7,  26.— AureL  Viet,  de  Cat.  c.  39.) 

AcKiri,  properly  speaking,  the  name  of  the  Achaean 
race  ('JLfOtoQ  Latinized.  Its  derivation  through  the 
^Eolic  dialect  ia  marked  by  the  digammated  pound  of 
the  letter  «  ('A^atFoi).  Thie  appellation  waa  gener- 
ally applied  by  the  Roman  poets,  especially  Virgil,  as 
a.  name  for  the  whole  Greek  nation,  in  imitation  of  the 
Homeric  usage.  In  legal  ttrictntt*  it  should  have 
been  confined  by  the  Romans  to  tbs  inhabitants  of  the 
province  of  Achaia. 

Acblts.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Aohkst.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Acholics.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Acioaoafos,  a  general  with  Brennus  in  the  expe- 
dition which  the  Gsuls  undertook  against  Ps>onis. 
(Pans.  10,  10.)  He  waa  chosen  by  Brennus  as  his 
lieutenant,  or,  rather,  aa  a  kind  of  colleague,  which  of- 
fice the  name  itself,  in  the  original  language  of  the 
Gauls,  is  said  to  designate.  Thus  the  true  Gallic  ap- 
pellation waa  KUchovSaour,  or  AUkiowtaour,  which 
the  Greeks  softened  into  Kixupmc(Diod.  Sic.  frag.  lit. 
22 — vol.  ix.,  p.  301,  ed.  Bip.)  and  Ajnjupior  (Pout. 
10,  19),  and  which  they  mistook  for  a  proper  name. 
(Compare  Thierry,  Huloire  diet  Gauloit,  voL  i,  p.  146, 
and  Owen's  Welth  Dictionary,  t.  v.  Cyatiawr.)  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus(i.  c.)  makes  Cichorius  to  hare  succeed- 
ed Brennus. 

AcidalU,  a  surname  of  Venue,  from  a  fountain  of 
the  same  name  at  Orchomenus,  in  Bacotia,  sacred  to 
her.  The  Graces  bathed  m  this  fountain. 
AciDittna.  Vid.  Supplement. 
AoiiU,  I.  gent,  a  plebeian  family  of  Rome,  of  whom 
many  medals  are  extant.  {Rascke,  Lex.  Rei  Num., 
vol.  l.,  col  47.)  The  name  of  this  old  sod  distinguish- 
ed line  occurs  five  times  in  the  consular  fasti,  during 
the  time  of  the  republic,  and  twelve  times  in  those  of 
the  empire,  down  to  the  reign  of  Constsntine.  (,Sigon. 
Fast.  Cons.)  The  two  most  celebrated  branches  of 
the  house  were  those  of  Acilius  Glsbrio  and  Acilins 
Balboa. — II.  Lex,  a  law  introduced  by  Acilius  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  566,  for  the  planting  of  five  colonies 
along  the  coast  of  Italy,  two  at  the  mouths  of  the  Vul- 
turnus  and  Lrterhue,  one  at  Puteoli,  one  at  Salemum, 
and  one  at  Buxentum.  (its.  82,  29.) — III.  Calpur 
ma  Lex  (introduced  A.U.C.  686),  excluded  from  the 
senate,  and  from  all  public  employments,  those  who 
had  been  guilty  of  bribery  at  elections.  Cicero  calls 
it  merely  Calpvrma  Lex,  but  others  Acilia  Calpurnia 
Lex.  (Ernetli,  Ind.  Leg.) — IV.  Lex,  a  law  introdu- 
ced A.U.C.  683;  by  the  consul  Manias  Acilius  Gls- 
brio, relative  to  actions  de  pecumis  repetundu.  It 
determined  the  forms  of  proceeding,  and  the  penalties 
to  be  inflicted.   (Compare  Ernetti,  Ind.  Leg.) 

AeiLfos,  I.  a  Roman,  who  wrote  a  work  in  Greek 
on  the  history  of  his  country,  snd  commentaries  os. 
the  twelve  tables.  He  Kvod  B.C.  210,  and  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Cato's.  Hia  history  wss  translated  into 
Latin  by  an  individual  named  Claudius,  and  was  enti- 
tled, in  this  latter  language,  Annate*  Aeitientet.  (  Vots. 
Hitt.  Gr.  1,  10.) — II.  Quintus,  appointed  a  commis- 
sioner, about  200  B.C.,  for  distributing  among  the  new 
colonists  the  conquered  lands  tlong  the  Po. — III.  A 
tribune,  author  of  the  law  rear  acting  the  rar>ime  col- 
li.!-IV.  ~  - 


onies.   {Vid.  Acilia 
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Mh  P.  Com.  Scape  Nana,  A.U.C.  664,  and  the 
coaanamr  of  AntWx-hna  at  Themoprla.  (1m.  36, 
M.— H.  36,  19  >— V.  Glabrio  M.,  son  of  the  pace, 
ting,  i  decemvir.  He  built  a  temple  to  Piety,  IB  ful- 
fihoeot  of  a  tow  which  hu  father  had  made  when 
Bgbtmg  against  Antiochns.  He  erected  alio  a  gilded 
■tea*  [iftfM—  sntref  aw)  to  hie  father,  the  first  of  the 
tjmeiersefmaxRosBe.  (  Vei.  Jf*i.  S,  S— £«r.  40, 34. 
Csosire  imse,  am  Zee.)— VI.  A  consul,  A.U.C.  684, 
■operated  to  succeed  Locullus  is  the  management 
of  the  MithndaUc  war.  (Cic  i»  Fsrr.  7,  61.}— VII. 
Anola  Manina,  a  li— Untax*  under  Tiberias  in  Gaul, 
A_D.  13,  end  afterward  consul.  He  waa  roused  from 
>  mace  by  the  flames  of  the  funeral  pile,  on  which  he 
bad  beea  laid  as  a  coraae,  but  could  not  be  rescued. 
(Pb*.  7,  63.— VmL  Mai.  1,  8>— VHL  Son  of  the 
preceding,  oonaul  under  Claudius,  A.D.  54. — IX.  A 
consul  with  it.  Ulpsaa  Tsajeaua,  the  subsequent  em- 
peror. Ha  was  induced  to  engage  with  wild  beasts 
m  the  arena,  and,  proving  successful,  was  put  to  death 
by  Dsnuoui,  who  wss  jealous  of  his  strength. 

Acuta,  now  the  Agri,  a  river  of  Lucania,  rising 
•ear  AbatBmum  Manacum,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus 
rareoUnus.  Near  its  mouth  stood  Heracles. 
Acuavtnts.  VuL-  Supplement, 
Acta,  a  S'winsu  shepherd,  son  of  Faunas  and  the 
jynsah  Sisneuas.  He  gained  the  affections  of  Gsla- 
za,bot  bis nr*l  Polyphemus,  through  jealousy,  crush- 
id  him  w  death  with  a  fragment  of  rock,  which  he 
aarjsrf  anon  him.  Acia  was  changed  into  a  stream, 
sfccb  retained  his  name.  According  to  Serviua  (ad 
Vtrg.Bdag.  9,  39)  it  was  also  called  Aciliue.  Cluve- 
risa  places  it  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  modem 
CuuUo  H  Aca.  Fazellns,  however,  without  much 
reason,  assigns  the  name  of  Ads  to  the  ftasnt  fYiddt, 
eaar  Tawawa*.  Sir  Hicham  Home  describes  the 
Aca  of  Clavenos  ss  a  limpid  though  small  stream. 
The  story  of  Acjs  is  given  by  Ovid  (As*.  13, 760,  *tq  ) 
VvL  SopalemeBt. 
Nicolas. 


Fid.: 

Acewrloa.  a  yonth  of  Cea,  who,  when  he  went  to 
Dries  to  sacrifice  to  Diana,  fell  in  lore  with  Cydippe, 
•  beautiful  virgin,  and,  being  unable  to  obtain  her,  by 
leasea  of  his  poverty,  had  recourse  to  a  stratagem 


A  (acted  law  obliged  every  one  to  fulfil  whatever 
promise  they  had  made  iu  the  temple  of  the  goddess ; 
sni  Acoolius  having  procured  an  apple  or  quince, 
wrote  on  it  the  following  words :  "  I  swear  by  Diana 
lwnwed  Aconttse."  This  he  threw  before  her.  The 
sane  took  it  up,  and  handed  it  to  Cydippe,  who  mad 
awed  the  inscription,  and  then  threw  the  apple  away. 
After  some  time,  when  Cydippe's  father  waa  about  to 
give  aw  m  marriage  to  another,  she  was  taken  ill  iusi 
oefam  ihe  nuptial  ceremony.  Acontius  thereupon  has- 
tened is  Athens,  and,  the  Delphic  oracle  having  decla- 
red that  the  uWse  of  Cydippe  was  the  punishment  of 
her  neqary,  uw  ps^rUee  wem  united. 
A  coe is.  Yii.  Supplement. 
Acta,  L  a  village  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 
(Serai.,  p.  494  J — If  A  promontory  .and  town  of  Scyth- 
is  Misor,  now  Eiunu  or  Cavarna. 

Achsamju,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  Syracuse, 
and  deriving  its  name  from  the  wild  pear-trees  with 
which  it  once  abounded  (djfpdf,  a  wild  pear-tree).  It 
m  sometimes  called  the  citadel  of  Syracuse,  but  in- 
:anecUy,  although  a  strongly  fortified  quarter.  It  waa 
tery  thickly  inhabited,  and  contained  many  fine  build- 
ings, yielding  only  to  Ortygia.  (Laportt  Du  Thai, 
ad  Strai,  vol.  2,  p.  368,  not.  8,  French  traxsl.)  As 
regards  the  situation  of  Achradina,  and  its  aspect  in 
aote  modern  tunes,  compare  Swmbum,  Travels  in 
the  Two  Si  edict,  3,  383  (French  trawl.),  and  G'iller, 
it  Sirs  tt  Origin*  Syraauarnm,  p.  49,  tcqj. 
Acuta-  Fist  Supplement.  « 
Asaanata,  a  ctty  of  Bosetia,  situate  on  Mount 
"  i  the  northeast  extremity  of  the  Lake  Co- 


It  was  founded  either  by  Athsmaa,  or  byAcre- 
pheus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  Pausaniaa  calls  the  placs 
Acnaphnium  (9,  28. — Compare  Steph.  By.  e.  t.). 
AcsaeiLLlnA.  rid.  CrauallidB. 
AcsioAs,  I.  the  Greek  name  of  Agrigentum. — II. 
A  river  in  Sicily,  on  which  Agrigentum  waa  situate. 
It  gave  iu  Greek  name  to  the  city.  The  modern 
name  is  Sam  Slant.  (Mmntrt,  0, 3,  364.)— III.  An 
engraver  on  silver,  whose  country  and  age  am  both 
uncertain.  He  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (33,  13,  66),  who 
of  cups  of  his  workmanship,  adorned  with 
senbtured  work,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus 
at  Rhodes.  His  bunting  pieces  on  cups  were  very 
famous.   (SUUg,  Diet.  Art.  ».e.) 

AoxItvs,  a  freed  nun  of  Nero,  seat  into  Asia  to 
plunder  the  temples  of  the  gods,  which  commission  ha 
executed  readily,  being,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann, 
jm  fltftfio  prompt**."  Seoondus 


",«).  .    .  .  . 

Cannes  was  joined  with  him  on  this  occasion,  whom 
Lipsius  (ad  Toe.  L  c.)  suspects  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Carinas  sent  into  exile  (Bio  Count*,  69,  30)  by 
the  Emperor  Caligula,  far  declaiming  against  tymnta. 
Compare  JwmuU,  7,  904. 

AoaiDoraiei,  an  ^Ethiopian  nation,  who  fad  upon 
locusts.  Diodetus  Siculus  (8,  38)  says,  that  they 
never  Uvsd  beyond  their  40th  year,  and  that  they  then 
ished  miserably,  being  attached  by  swanas  of  winged 
(mpuTol  fdetpefi,  which  issued  forth  from  their 
The  account  given  of  their  diet  is  much  mora 
probable.  The  locust  is  said  to  be  a  very  common  and 
palatable  food  in  many  puts  of  the  East,  after  having 
been  dried  in  the  sun.  This  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
constituted  the  food  of  the  Israelites  on  the  occasion 
mentioned  in  Exodus  (16,  14).  Wesseling  (ad  Died. 
Sic.  3,  38)  is  of  this  opinion.  But  the  talmn  of  Mo- 
ses evidently  mesa  eajaile,  as  the  received  version  has 


Aaan>«,  *  Locnsa.  me  a  PytsaanreaJi  pbtfusophsr : 
be  w  mentioned  by  Valerius  hUsfcnes  (8, 7)  under  the 


of  Arum,  which  is  a  false  reading  instead  of  Ja- 
rs**.  <Oic  Fin.  6,  0.) 

AcausioHua,  a  patronymic  appellation  given  to 
Danae,  as  daughter  of  Acnsins.  (  Virg.  JEn,  7,  410, 
and  Seramtyoi  toe.) 

AcaisioHiiDBs,  a  patronymic  of  Perseus,  from  hie 
grandfather  Acriaiua.   (Ovid,  Met.  6,  «.  70.) 

Acaulus,  son  of  Abas,  king  of  Argos,  by  Oca  lea, 
daughter  of  Mantroeus.  He  waa  born  at  the  same 
birth  as  Prostus,  with  whom  it  is  said  that  be  quarrel- 
led even  in  his  mother's  womb.  After  many  dissen- 
tient, Prartus  wss  driven  from  Argos.  Acrisiua  had 
Danae  by  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lacsdecaon ;  and  an 
oracle  having  declared  that  he  should  lose  his  Ufa  by 
the  band  of  his  grandson,  ha  endeavoured  to  frustrate 
the  prediction  by  the  imprisonment  of  his  daughter,  in 
order  to  prevent  her  becoming  a  mother  (etd.  Danae). 
Hi*  efforts  failed  of  success,  and  be  waa  eventually 
killed  by  Perseus,  son  of  Danae  and  Jupiter.  Acrist- 
«V  it  seems,  had  been  attracted  to  Lanssa  by  the  re- 
ports which  had  reached  him  of  the  prowess  of  Per- 
seus. At  Lapses,  Perseus,  wishing  to  show  his  skill 
in  throwing  a  quoit,  killed  an  old  man  who  proved  to 
be  bis  grandfather,  whom  he  knew  not,  and  thus  the 
oracle  waa  fulfilled.  Acriaiua  reigned  about  31  years, 
(/fata.  fab.  63.— Ovid,  Mat.  4,  fab.  16.— Herat,  3, 
ed.  16.— Afottoi.  2,  2,  &c.— Pans.  2, 16,  etc  —  Vid. 
Danae,  Peruana,  Polydectes.) 
v  Acxitas,  a  promontory  of  Ma  mania,  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. (Plin,  4,  6.— Mela,2,  8.)  Now  Cape  Gatto 
AcsoXtkos,  or  Acxothooh.  The  name  Acroathoa 
properly  denotes  the  promontory  of  the  peninsula  of 
Atbos,  now  Cspe  Monte  Santo.  It  is  the  lower  one 
of  the  two,  the  upper  one  being  called  NymphsBura 
(Promontorinm).  By  Acrothoum  (or  Acrothei)  is 
meant  a  towa  on  the  peninsula  of  Atbos,  situate  some 
distance  up  the  mountain,  and  of  which  MeU  observes 
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l  J,  3),  that  the  inhabitants  were  supposed  to  live  be- 
yond the  usual  time  allotted  to  man.  (Compare  Tht- 
cyd.  4,  109.— Seylax,  p.  36.— Step*.  Byz.  s.  *.  'Aft*. 
—Strab.  cpit.  Kb.  7,  381.) 

Ackoceeabmia,  or  Acbooeeaunh  Montes.  eft  Ce- 
•aania. 

Acbocorinthus,  a  high  hill,  overhanging  the  city  of 
Corinth,  on  which  was  erected  a  citadel,  called  also  by 
the  same  name.  This  situation  was  so  important  a 
one  as  to  be  styled  by  Philip  the  fetters  of  Greece. 
The  fortress  was  surprised  by  Antigonus,  but  recover- 
ed in  a  brilliant  manner  by  Aratus.  (Strab.  8,  880. — 
Paiu.  8,  4.— Pint.  Vit.  Aral.— Stat.  Hub.  7,t>.  106.) 
"The  Acrocorinthus,  or  Acropolis  of  Oorinth,"  ob- 
serves  Dodwell,  "is  one  of  the  finest  objects  in 
Greece,  and,  if  properly  garrisoned,  would  be  a  place 
of  great  strength  and  importance.  It  abounds  with 
excellent  water,  ia  in  most  parts  precipitous,  and  there 
n  only  one  spot  from  which  it  can  be  annoyed  with  ar- 
tillery. Thia  is  a  pointed'  rock,  at  a  few  hundred  yards 
to  the  southwest  of  it,  from  which  it  was  battered  by 
Mohammed  II.  Before  the  introduction  of  artillery, 
it  was  deemed  almost  impregnable,  and  had  never  been 
taken  except  by  treachery  or  surprise.  Owing  to  its 
natural  strength,  a  small  number  of  men  was  deemed 
sufficient  to  jarrison  it ;  and  in  the  time  of  Aratus, 
according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  defended  by  400  soldiers, 
SO  dogs,  and  as  many  keepers.  It  was  surrounded 
with  a  wall  by  Cleomenes.  It  shoots  up  majestically 
from  the  plain  to  a  considerable  height,  and  forms  a 
conspicuous  object  at  a  great  distance :  it  is  clearly 
seen  from  Athens,  from  which  it  is  hot  less  than  forty- 
four  miles  in  a  direct  line.  Strabo  affirms  that  it  is 
3  1-S  stadia  in  perpendicular  height,  but  that  the  accent 
to  the  top  is  30  stadia  by  the  road,  the  circuitous  in- 
Sections  of  which  render  this  no  extravagant  computa- 
tion. The  Acrocorinthus  contains  within  its  walls  a 
town  and  three  mosques.  Athetueus  commends  the 
Water  in  the  Acrocorinthus  as  the  most  salubrious  in 
Greece.  It  was  at  this,  fount  that  Pegasus  was  drink- 
ing when  token  by  Bellerophon."  (Dodwell,  vol.  8, 
p.  187  )  All  modern  travellers  who  have  visited  this 
spot,  give  a  glowing  description  of  the  view  obtained 
from  the  ridge.  Consult,  in  particular,  Clarke's  Trav- 
el*, vol.  6,  p.  750.  . 

Acbon,  1.  a  king  of  the  Csminenses,  whom  Romu- 
lus slew  in  battle,  after  the  affair  of  the  Sabine  women. 
His  arms  were  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Feretrius,  and  his 
subjects  were  incorporated  wrth  the  Roman  people. 
(Pint.  Vit.  Rom.)  Propertius  styles  him  Ccemmu 
Acron,  from  the  name  of  his  city  and  people  (4, 10, 7), 
and  also  Hercultnt  (4,  10,  9),  from  the  circumstance 
of  all  the  Sabine  race  tracing  their  descent  from  Her- 
cules or  Sancus. — II.  A  celebrated  physician  of  Agri- 
gentum  in  Sicily,  contemporary  with  Empedocles 
(Diog.  Laert.  8,  65).  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  having 
been  at  Athens  during  the  time  of  the  great  plague, 
which  occurred  B.C.  430.  He  aided  the  Athenians 
on  that  occasidn,  by  causing  large  fires  to  be  kindled 
in  their  streets.  (Plut.  It.  et  0>.  383.)  Acron  is 
generally 'regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Em- 
pirics or  Experimentalists  (Pteud.  OtU.  hag.  372). 
As  thia  school  of  medicine,  however,  had  a  much  la- 
ter date,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  merely  one  of  the 
class  of  physicians  catled  irtptoievrat,  who  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  mere  theory,  but  went  round 
and  visited  patients.  His  contempt  for  the  mysterious 
charlatanism  of  Empedocles  drew  upon  him  the  hatred 
of  that  philosopher.  At  least  it  is  fair  to  suppose  that 
this  was  the  cause  of  their  enmitv.  Acron  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  treatise  in  boric  Greek,  on  the 
healing  art,  and  another  on  diet.  He  appears  also, 
from  the  words  of  the  lexicographer,  to  have  turned 
his  attention  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of  cli- 
mate. (Consult  Sprengel,  Hut.  Med.  1,  873.) — 1TI. 
Helenius  Acron,  an  ancient  commentator.  The  period 


when  be  lived  is  uncertain :  he  is  thought,  however,  tt 
have  been  later  than  Servius.  Acron'a  scholia  oi 
Horace  have  descended  to  us  in  part,  or  at  least  oirt 
a  part  was  ever  published.  They  are  valuable  on  ac 
count  of  their  containing  the  remarks  of  C.  £m\mt 
Julius  Modestus,  and  Q.  Terenthw  Scauros,  the  oldei 
commentators  on  Horace.  Acron  also  wrote  acholi 
on  Terence,  which  are  cited  by  Charisius,  but  the 
have  not  reached  us.  Some  critics  ascribe  to  him  th 
scholia  which  we  have  on  Persius.  (Sektett,  Hi* 
Lift.  Rom.  3,  3S6.) 

AcbopSlis,  in  a  special  sense,  the  citadel  sf  Athtn 
an  account  of  which  will  be  given  under  the  artic 
Athena). 

ActopOLfTi.    Vid.  Supplement 

Acbotatus,  I.  son  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Span 
died  before  his  father,  leaving  a  son  called  Arena,  w] 
contended  for  the  crown  with  Ckvraymos  his  unci 
and  obtained  it  through  the  suffrages  of  the  senal 
Cleonymus,  in  his  disappointment,  called  m  Pyrrh 
of  Epirus.  (Paw.  3,  fi—Plut.  vit.  Pmrk—Pat 
1,  13.) — H.  A  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Arena,  a 
grandson  of  the  preceding.  He  reigned  one  ye 
Before  ascending  the  throne,  he  distinguished  hima 
by  courageously  defending  Sparta  against  Pyrrh 
(Plut.  tit.  Pyrrh.) 

Acrothoom.    Vid.  Acroathos. 

Acta  or  Acre.,  strictly  speaking,  a  beach  or  sb 
on  which  the  waves  break,  from  &yo,  "to  brea. 
According  to  ApoUodorus  (Stevk.  R.  a.  v.  'Aim}), 
primitive  name  of  Attica  was  Akt$  (Acte),  from 
circumstance  of  two  of  its  sides  being  washed  by 
sea.  The  name  is  also  applied  by  Thucydides  to  t 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Athos  which  is  below  the  < 
of  Sane  and  including  it.  '  Besides  Sane,  the  histoi 
mentions  five  other  cities  as  being  situate  upon 
(Tkucyd.  4, 109.) 

Actjkon,  a  celebrated  hunter,  son  of  Aristae 
Autonoe  the  daughter  of  Cadmus.'  Having  inad' 
tently,  on  one  occasion,  seen  Diana  bathing,  he 
changed  by  the  goddess  into  a  stag,  and  was  hm 
down  and  killed  by  his  own  hounds.  (Ov.  Met.  3, 1 
seqq.)  The  scene  of  the  fable  is  laid  by  the  poet 
Gargaphia,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia,  on  Mount  Cil 
ran,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Plata; a.  Fro 
curious  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculua  (4,  81),  a  si 
cion  arises,  that  the  story  of  Actason  is  a  corrupts 
some  earlier  tradition,  respecting  the  fate  of  an  ii 
der  into  the  mysteries  of  Diana.  Weaseling's  e: 
nation  does  not  appear  satisfactory,  although  it 
serve  as  a  clew  to  the  true  one.  ( Wetteling,  adl 
Sic.  I.  e.) 

Aerates,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  according  U 
ancient  writers.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cecrop 
whom  he  had  given  one  of  his  daughters  in  mart 
(Pant.  1,  8.— Clem.  Alex.  1,  381.)  He  is  calle 
some  Actsson.  (Strab.  397. — Harpocr.  ».  v.  V 
— Consult  Siebetit,  ad  Pout.  I.  e.) 

Acre,  a  freed  woman  of  Aaiatic  origin.  Suet 
(Vit.  Ner.  88)  informs  us,  that  Nero,  at  one  time 
on  the  point  of  making  her  his  wife,  having  suhn 
certain  individuals  of  consular  rank  to  testify,  i 
oath,  that  she  was  descended  from  Attains.  Fi 
passage  in  Tacitus  (Ann.  14,  8)  it  would  appear 
Seneca  introduced  this  female  to  the  notice  o 
tyrant,  in  order  to  counteract,  by  her  means,  tho  c 
fed  ascendency  of  Agrippina.  (Compare  Dio 
61,  7.) 

ActTa,  games  renewed  by  Augustus  in  com 
oration  of  his  victory  at  Actium.  They  axe  also 
Ludi  Actiaci  by  the  Latin  writers,  and  were  celel 
in  the  suburbs  of  Nicopolie.    Strabo  makes  th< 
have  been  quinquennial.  Previously,  however, 
battle'  of  Actium  they  occurred  every  three 
(Strab.  7,  385.) 

Acns,  one  of  the  Heliades,  or  offspring  of  th' 
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who,  according  to  Diodorns  Siculus  (5,  57),  migrated 
from  Rhodes  into  Egypt,  founded  Heliopolis,  and 
ought  the  Egyptians  astrology.  The  same  writer 
aula,  that  the  Greeks,  having  lost  by  a  deluge  nearly 
aQ  their  memorials  of  previous  events,  became  ignorant 
•f  their  dahn  to  the  invention  of  the  science  in  ques- 
tioa.  and  allowed  the  Egyptians  to  arrogate  it  to  thenv 
serves.  Wetseling  considers  this  a  mere  fable,  based 
01  the  national  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  it  is  weH 
known,  inverted  so  many  of  the  ancient  traditions,  and 
■a  this  case,  for  example,  made  that  pass  from  Greece 
isto  Egypt,  which  came  in  reality  from  Egypt  to  Greece. 
(Vest,  ad  Dies'.  Sic.  I.  e.) 

Aeralins,  according  to  Diodorns  Siculus  (1,  60), 
a  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  conquered  Egypt  and  de- 
Armed  Amasis.    He  was  remarkable  for  his  modera- 
tion towards  his  new  subjects,  as  well  as  for  his  jus- 
tice and  eqity.    All  the  robbers  and  malefactors,  too, 
were  collected  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and, 
having  had  their  noses  cut  off,  were  established  in 
Rhmocorora,  a  city  which  he  had  founded  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  them.     We  must  read,  no  doubt, 
with  Stephens  and  Weseeling,  in  the  text  of  Diodorns, 
'Afutuaif  instead  of  'kftaaif,  for  the  successor  of 
Apnea  cannot  here  be  meant.   "Who  the  Actisanes  of 
lnodorua  was,  appears  to  be  undetermined.  Accord- 
ing to  Wesaenng  (ad  loc.\  Strabo  is  the  only  other 
writer  that  makes  mention  of  bim.    {Strabo,  759.) 
Acticm,  originally  the  name  of  a  small  neck  of 
",  called  also  Acte  fAcrs),  at  the  entrance  of  the 
s  Ambrscras,  on  which  the  inhabitants  of  Anacto- 
i  had  erected  a  small  temple  in  honour  of  Apollo. 
On  the  outer  side  of  this  same  promontory  was  a  small 
harbour,  the  usual  rendezvous  of  vessels  which  did  not 
wish  to  enter  the  bay.    Scylax  (p.  13)  calls  this  har- 
bour Acte.    Thucydidea,  however,  applies  this  name 
to  the  temple  itself.    Polybins  (4, 63)  makes  mention 
at  the  temple,  under  the  appellation  of  Actium,  and 
speaks  of  h  ss  belonging  to  the  Acarnanians.  Actium 
became  famous,  in  a  later  age,  for  the  decisive  victory 
which  Augustus  gained  in  this  quarter  over  the  fleet  of 
Hare  Antony.    From  the  accounts  given  of  it  by  the 
Raman  writers,  Actium  appears  to  have  been,  about 
the  tbae  of  this  battle,  nothing  more  than  a  temple  on 
a  height,  with  a  small  harbour  below.    The  conqueror 
t»«ft"fr>d  the  sacred  edifice,  and  very  probably  a  num- 
ber of  small  biukhngs  began  after  this  to  arise  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  temple.   (Strai.  325. — Suetcm.  Vit.  Aug. 
17.— Cic.  ep.  ad  /am.  16,  9.)   Hence  Strabo  (451) 
spaces  to  it  the  epithet  of  xupt°v-  It  never,  however, 
beecae  a  regular  city,  although  an  inattentive  reader 
woekl  be  likely  to  form  this  opinion  from  the  language 
of  MtafS,  3)  and  Pliny  (4,  1).    Both  these  writers, 
however,  in  fact  confound  it  with  Nicopolis.  There 
are  no  traces  of  the  temple  at  the  present  day,  but 
Pooqoevule  found  some  remains  of  the  Hippodrome 
and  StadrasL   More  within  the  Sinus  Ambracius 
{Gulf  efArto)  lies  the  small  village  of  Azio.  Hence 
probably,  according  to  Mannert,  originated  the  error 
of  D'Annlle,  who  places  Actium,  in  contradiction  to 
all  ancient  authorities,  at  some  distance  within  the  bay. 
(FaY.  NKopobs,  and  compare  Mannert,  8,  70.— 
PevnutHU,  3,  445.) 

ACT**,  a  surname  of  Apollo  from  Actium,  where 
be  had  a  temple.    (  Virg.  JSn.8,  ».  704.) 
Aeries  Navies.  Vid.  Attus  Navius. 
Acroa,  the  father  of  Mer.cet.us,  and  grandfather  of 
Pitodus.  who  is  hence  called  Actondes.    The  birth 
of  Artor  is  by  some  placed  m  Locns,  by  others  in 
Tbenarv.   As  a  Thessalian,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
ueroor Myrmidon  and  Pisidia,  Ae  daughter  of  jEo- 
taa,  and  husband  of  >Egina,  daughter  of  the  Asopus  ; 
tnitobave  conceded  his  kingdom,  on  account  of  the 
reVfcoo  of  his  eons,  to  Peleus.   (Ot.  Trut.  1,  9.) 
CoBsoSmm  the  different  individuals  of  this  name,  the 
Roartaof  Heyvu,  ad  ApoUod.  3,  13. 
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ActokTobs,  I.  a  patronymic  given  to  Patroclus, 
grandson  of  Actor,  ((hid,  Met.  13, fab.  1.)— II.  The 
sons  of  Actor  and  Moliona.    (Vid.  Molionides.) 

Actoiids.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Actuaiius.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Acoleo.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Aodmcnus.   Vid.  Supplement. 

AcdsilIcs,  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Argot,  and 
who  lived,  according  to  Josephns  (eentr.  Ap.  1,  t\  a 
short  time  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece, 
being  a  contemporary  of  Cadmus  of  Miletus.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  "  Genealogies,"  in  which  ha 
gave  the  origin  of  the  principal  royal  lines  among  his 
countrymen.  He  made  historic  times  commence  with 
Phoroneus,  son  of  Inachus,  and  he  reckoned  10M 
years  from  him  to  the  first  Olympiad,  or  776  B.C. 
We  have  only  a  few  fragments  of  his  work,  collected 
by  Stun,  and  placed  by  him  at  the  end  of  those  of 
Pherecydes,  published  at  Gem,  Sd.  ed.,  1834. 

Acoticos,  M.,  an  ancient  comic  writer,  author  ot 
various  pieces,  entitled,  Leant t,  Gemini,  Baotia, 
dec.,  and  ascribed  by  some  to  Pleura*.  (Vote,  da 
Poet.  Lot.  c  1.) 

Ad  Aquas,  ad  AqcIlas,  Ac,  a  form  common  to 
very  many  names  of  places.  The  Roman  legions,  on 
many  occasions,  when  stopping  or  encamping  in  any 
quarter,  did  not  find  any  habitation  or  settlement  by 
which  the  place  in  question  might  be  designated,  and 
therefore  selected  for  this  purpose  soma  natural  object, 
or  some  peculiar  feature  in  the  adjacent  scenery.  Thus 
A  d  Aqua*  indicated  a  spot  near  which  there  was  water, 
or  an  encampment  near  water,  (fee.  Another  form  of 
common  occurrence  ia  that  which  denotes  the  number 
of  miles  on  any  Roman  road.  Thus,  Ad  Qatar  rum, 
"  at  the  fourth  mile- atone,"  supply  lapidem.  So  also, 
Ad  Quintum,  Ad  Decuman,  dec. 

Ada,  the  sister  of  Artemisia.  She  married  Ht» 
driens,  her  brother  (such  unions  being  allowed  among 
the  Cariana),  and,  after  the  death  of  Artemisia,  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Caria,  and  reigned  seven  years 
conjointly  with  her  husband.  .On  the  death  of  Hi-' 
drieus  she  reigned  four  years  longer,  but  was  then 
driven  from  her  dominions  by  Pixodarus,  the  youngest 
of  her  brothers,  who  had  obtained  the  aid  of  the  satrap 
Orontobatea.  Alexander  the  Great  afterward  restored 
her  to  her  throne.  She  was  the  last  queen  of  Caria. 
(Omni.  Curt.  2,  8.) 

Adad,  an  Assyrian  deity,  supposed  to  be  the  sun. 
Macrobius  (Sat.  1,  33)  states,  that  the  name  Adad' 
means  "  One"  (  Vnue),  and  that  the  goddess  Adargatis 
was  assigned  to  this  deity  as  his  spouse,  the  former  rep- 
resenting the  Sun,  and  the  latter  the  Earth.  He  also 
mentions,  that  the  effigy  of  Adad  waa  represented  with 
rays  inclining  downward,  whereas  they  extend  upward 
from  that  of  Adargatis.  Selden  (de  Dot  Syria,  e.  6, 
tynt.  1)  thinks  that  Macrobius  must  be  in  error  when 
he  makes  Adad  equivalent  to  "  One,"  and  that  he  must 
have  confounded  it  with  the  word  Chad,  which  has  that 
meaning. 

Adjeus.    Fid.  Supplement. 

Adamantjm,  Jupiter's  nurse  in  Crete,  woo  sus- 
pended him  in  his  cradle  from  a  tree,  that  he  might  be 
found  neither  on  the  earth,  the  sea,  nor  is  heaven.  To 
drown  the  infant's  cries,  she  caused  young  boys  to 
clash  small  brazen  shields  and  spears  as  they  moved 
around  the  tree.  She  is  probably  the  same  aa  Amal- 
thea. 

Adam  antius.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Adana,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  southeast  of  Tarsus,  on 
the  Sarus,  or  Sikon.  It  was  at  one  time  a  large  and 
well-known  place,  and  waa  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Adsnus,  son  of  Uranus  and  Gam.    (Steph.  B.) 

Addda,  now  Adda,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising 
in  the  Rhcetian  Alps,  traversing  the  Lacus  Lariua,  and 
falling  into  the  Po  to  the  west  of  Cremona.  In  the 
old  edition*  of  Strabo,  it  is  termed  in  one 
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(281)  the  Adula  (6  'kMXat),  but  this  is  an  error  of 
the  copyists,  arising  probably  from  the  name  of  Mount 
Adula,  which  precedes.  Tzschucke  restores  6  'AS- 
dovar. 

Ads*,  or  Hams,  an  epithet  originally  of  Pluto,  the 
monarch  of  the  shades ;  afterward  applied  to  the  lower 
world  itself.  The  term  is  derived  by  most  etymolo- 
gists from  i  privative,  and  eliu,  video,  alluding  to  the 
darkness  supposed  to  prevail  in  this  abode  of  the  dead. 
That  this  is  the  true  derivation,  indeed,  will  appeal  from 
what  the  poets  tell  us  of  the  helmet  of  Pluto  (icwr) 
'Altov),  which  had  the  power  of  rendering  the  wearer 
invisible.  (Horn.  R.  6, 845.)  For  farther  remarks  on 
the  Hades  of  the  Greeks,  vid.  Tartarus. 

AdgandestrIos,  a  prince  of  the  Catti,  who  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  which  he  promised  to 
destroy  Aiminius,  if  poison  should  be  sent  him  for  that 
purpose  from  Rome.  The  senate  answered,  that  the 
Romans  fought  their  enemies  openly,  and  never  used 
perfidious  measures.    {Tacit.  Arm.  2,  c.  88.) 

Adhbrbal,  son  of  Micipsa,  and  grandson  of  Mssi- 
nissa,  was  besieged  at-  Cirta,  and  put  to  death  by  Ju- 
gurtha,  after  vainly  imploring  the  aid  of  Rome,  B.C. 
118.  (Sallutt,  Jug.  6,  7,  &c.)  According  to  Ge- 
senius  (Pkan.  Mm.,  p.  399,  ieq.),  the  more  Oriental 
form  of  the  name  is  Atherbal,  signifying  "  the  wor- 
shipper- of  Baal."  From  this  the  softer  form  Adkerbal 
arose.  The  MS8.  of  Sallust  often  give  Atherbal,  with 
which  we  may  compare  the  Greek  Ardpoaf.  (Died. 
Sie.  lib.  te,fragm.— vol  10,  p.  138,  ei.  Bip.—Polyb. 
1,  46,  &c.) 

Adiabbne,  a  region  in  the  northern?  part  of  Assyria, 
and  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris.  During  the  Macedonian 
sway,  it  comprised  all  the  country  between  the  Zabus 
Major  and  Minor.  Under  the  Parthian  sway  it  com- 
prehended the  country  as  far  as  the  Euphrates,  inclu- 
ding what  was  previously  Aturia.  It  was  afterward 
the  seat  of  a  kingdom  dependant  on  the  Parthian  power, 
which  disappeared  from  history,  however,  on  the  rise 
of  the  second  Persian  empire.  (Pirn.  6, 12,  &c.) 

Adutorix.    Fid.  Supplement. 

adimantus.  Vid.  Supplement. 

AoMBTi,  I.  {Vid.  Supplement.)  —  II.  A  daughter 
of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  whom  Hyginus,  in  the  preface 
to  his  fables,  calls  Admeto,  and  a  daughter  of  Pontus 
and  Thalassa,  which  last  was  the  offspring  of  /Ether 
and  Hansen.  (Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cererem,  421. — He- 
noch Theog.  349.) 

Adhetcs,  I.  son  of  Pheres,  king  of  Phene  in  Thes- 
saly,  and  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He 
married  Theone,  daughter  of  Thestor,  and,  after  her 
death,  Alcestis,  daughter  of  Pelias,  so  famous  for  her 
.conjugal  heroism.  It  was  to  the  friendship  of  Apollo 
-that  he  owed  this  latter  union.  The  god  having  been 
banished  from  the  sky  for  one  year,  inconsequence 
■of  his  killing  the  Cyclopes,  tended  during  that  period 
the  herds  of  Admetus.  Pelias  bad  promised  his 
daughter  to  the  man  who  should  bring  him  a  chariot 
-  drawn  by  a  lion  and  a  wild  boar,  and  Admetus  suc- 
ceeded in  this  by  the  aid  of  Apollo.  The  god  also 
obtained  from  the  Fates,  that  Admetus  should  not  die 
if  another  person  laid  down  his  or  her  life  for  him,  and 
Alcestis  heroically  devoted  herself  to  death  for  her 
husband.  Admetus  was  so  deeply  affected  at  her  loss, 
that  Proserpina  actually  relented  ;  but  Pluto  remained 
inexorable,  and  Hercules  at  last  descended  to  the 
shades  and  bore  back  Alcestis  to  life.  Admetus  was 
one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  was  also  present  at  the  hunt 
of  the  Calydonian  boar.  Euripides  composed  a  tragedy 
on  the  story  of  Alcestis,  which  has  come  down  to  us. 
(ApoUod.  1,  B.—Tibull.  2,  9.—Hygin.  fab.  60,  61, 
dec.) — II.  A  king  of  the  Molossi,  to  whom  Themisto- 
cles,  when  banished,  fled  for  protection.  (Fid.  The- 
mistoctes.) — III.  A  Greek  epigrammatic  poet,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century  after 
Christ. 
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Adho,  sn  engraver  on  precious  stones  in  the  tun 
of  Augustus.  His  country  is  uncertain.  An  elegai 
portrait  of  Augustus,  engraved  by  him,  is  described  b 
Mongtz,  Icon.  Rom.  tat.  18,  n.  6. 

Adonia,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Adonis,  celebrate 
both  at  Byblus  in  Phoenicia,  and  in  most  of  the  Gr< 
cian  cities.  Lucian  (de  Syria  Deo. — vol.  9,  p.  8f 
teqo.,  ed.  Rip.)  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  manner  i 
which  it  was  held  at  Byblus.  According  to  this  write 
it  lasted  during  two  days,  on  the  first  of  which  ever] 
thing  wore  an  appearance  of.sOrrow,  and  the  death  of  tl 
favourite  of  Venus  was  indicated  by  public  mournin| 
On  the  following  day,  however,  the  aspect  of  tbinj 
underwent  a  complete  change,  and  the  greatest  joy  pn 
vailed  on  account  of  the  fabled  resurrection  of  Adon 
from  the  dead.  During  this  festival  the  priests  of  Byl 
lus  shaved  their  heads,  in  imitation  of  the  priests  of  Is 
in  Egypt.  In  the  Grecian  cities,  the  manner  of  holdir 
this  festival  was  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  the  same  wil 
that  followed  in  Phoenicia.  On  the  first  day  all  the  cil 
zens  put  themselves  in  mourning,  coffins  were  expos< 
at  every  door ;  the  statues  of  Venus  and  Adonis  we: 
home  in  procession,  with  certain  vessels  full  of  earth, : 
which  the  worshippers  had" raised  com,  herbs,  and  le 
tuce,  and  these  vessels  were  called  the  gardens  of  Ad' 
nis  ('Adwvidof  Krjreoi).  After  the  ceremony  was  ov 
they  were  thrown  into  the  sea  or  some  river,  where  th< 
soon  perished,  and  thus  became  emblems  of  the  pr 
msture  death  of  Adonis,  who  had  fallen,  like  a  youi 
plant,  in  the  flower  of  his  age.  (Hittoire  du  Cui 
d' Admit :  Mem.  Acad,  dee  Itucrip,  etc.,  vol.  4, 
136,  teqq. — Dupuit,  Origine  de  Cullet,  vol.  4, 
118,  teqq.,  ed.  1822. — Valckeruter,  ad  Theoe.  'Aduvu 
in  Arg.)  The  lettuce  was  used  among  the  other  her 
on  this  occasion,  because  Venus  was  fabled  to  have  d 
posited  the  dead  body  of  her  favourite  on  a  bed  of  1< 
tuce.  In  allusion  to  this  festival,  the  expression  'Ad 
vtios  Kijiroi  became  proverbial,  and  was  applied 
whatever  perished  previous  to  the  period  of  maturil 
(Adagia  Veterum,  p.  410.)  Plutarch  relates,  in  1 
life  of  Nicies,  that  the  expedition  against  Syracuse  t 
sail  from  the  harbours  of  Athens,  at  the  very  time  wh 
the  women  of  that  city  were  celebrating  the  mourn] 
part  of  the  festival  of  Adonis,  during  which  there  w« 
to  be  seen,  in  every  quarter  of  the  city,  images  of  t 
desd,  and  funeral  processions,  the  women  accompar 
ing  them  with  dismal  lamentations.  Hence  an  un 
vourable  omen  was  drawn  of  the  result  of  the  expe< 
tion,  which  the  event  but  too  fatally  realized.  Thee 
ritus,  in  his  beautiful  Idyll  entitled  'Aduvidfovo. 
has  left  us  an  account  of  the  part  of  this  grand  annivi 
saiy  spectacle  termed  i  ctpcctc,  "  the  finding,"  i. 
the  resurrection  of  Adonis,  the  celebration  of  it  havi 
been  made  by  order  of  Arsinoe,  queen  of  Ptolei 
Philadelphus.  Boettiger  (Sabina,  p.  266)  has  a  vt 
ingenious  idea  in  relation  to  the  fruits  exhibited  on  t! 
joyful  occasion.  He  thinks  it  impossible,  that  even 
powerful  a  queen  as  Arsinoe  should  be  able  to  obti 
m  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  this  festival  wae  alwj 
celebrated,  fruits  which  had  attained  their  full  matur 
(<5p(o).  He  considers  it  more  than  probable  that  th 
were  of  wax.  This  conjecture  will  also  furnish  ano 
er,  and  perhaps  a  more  satisfactory,  explanation  of  1 
phrase  'kSCmiioc  Kijnoi,  denoting  things  whose  exter 
promised  fairly,  while  there  was  nothing  real  or  si 
stantial  within.  Adonis  was  the  same  deity  with  I 
Syrian  Tammuz,  whose  festival  was  celebrated  ev 
by  the  Jews,  when  they  degenerated  into  idola 
(Ezckitl,%,  14);  and  Tammuz  is  the  proper  Syr 
name  for  the  Adonis  of  the  Greeks.  (Creuzcr's  Sy 
bolik,  vol.  ii.,  p.  86.)  (Fid.  Adonis.) 

Adonis.  I.  son  of  Cinyras,  by  his  daughter  Myn 
(vid.  Myrrba),  and  famed  for  his  beauty.    He  was 
dently  attached  to  the  chase,  and  notwithstanding 
entreaties  of  Venus,  who  feared  for  his  safety  and  lc 
him  tenderly,  he  exposed  himself  day  after  day  ii. 
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seat,  and  at  last  lost  his  life  by  the  task  of  a  wild 
boar  whom  he  had  wounded.  His  blood  produced  the 
anemone,  according  to  Ovid  (Met.  10,  735) ;  bat  ac- 
cording to  others,  the  adonium,  while  the  anemone 
arose  from  the  tears  of  Venus.  (Bum,  Epitaph.  Ad.  68.) 
The  goddess  was  inconsolable  at  his  loss,  and  at  last 
obtained  from  Proserpina,  that  Adonis  sboold  spend  al- 
ternately six  months  with  her  on  earth,  and  the  remain- 
ing six  m  the  shades.  This  fable  is  evidently  an  alle- 
gorical aOnsion  to  the  periodical  return  of  winter  and 
•ornmer.  (Apollod.  3,  14.— On.  /.  c— Bum,  I.  c— 
Tn-g.  Eel.  10,  18,  dec.)  "  Adonis,  or  Adonai,"  ob- 
serves B_  P.  Knight,  "was  an  Oriental  title  of  the 
5UC,  signifying  Lord  ;  and  the  boar,  supposed  to  have 
killed  him,  was  the  emblem  of  winter  -,  during  which 
the  productive  powers  of  nature  being  suspended,  Ve- 
nus was  said  to  lament  the  loss  of  Adonis  until  he  was 
again  restored  to  life ;  whence  both  the  Syrian  and  Ar- 
gtve  women  annually  mourned  his  death  and  celebra- 
ted his  renovation  ;  and  the  mysteries  of  Venus  and 
Adonis  at  Byblus  in  Syria  were  held  in  similar  esti- 
mation with  those  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus  at  Eleosis, 
and  Isis  and  Osiris  in  Egypt.  Adonis  was  said  to 
pass  six  months  with  Proserpina  and  six  with  Venus ; 
whence  some  learned  persons  have  conjectured  that 
the  allegory  was  invented  near  the  pole,  where  the  sun 
disappears  during  so  long  a  time ;  but  it  may  signify 
merely  the  decrease  and  of  the  productive 


powers  of  nature  as  the  son  retires  and  advances.  The 
Vuanos  or  Juggernaut  of  the  Hindus  is  equally  said 
to  fie  in  a  dormant  stale  during  the  four  rainy  months 
of  that  climate :  and  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians  was 
[  to  be  dead  or  absent  forty  days  in  each  year, 
» winch  the  people  lamented  his  loss,  as  the  Sy- 
"  1  that  of  Adonis,  and  the  Scandinavians  that  of 
Prey ;  though  at  Upsal,  the  great  metropolis  of  their 
worship,  the  sun  never  continues  any  one  day  entirely 
below  their  horizon."  An  Inquiry  into  the  Symbol- 
tad  Language  of  Ancient  Art  and  Mythology  (  Clan. 
Journal,  rot.  25,  p.  42.) — II.  A  river  of  Phosnicia, 
which  mils  into  the  Mediterranean  below  Byblus.  It 
is  now  called  Nakr  Ibrahim.  At  the  s/miversary  of 
the  death  of  Adonis,  which  was  in  the  rainy  season,  its 
waters  were  tinged  red  with  the  ocbrous  particles  from 
the  mountains  of  Libenus,  and  ware  fabled  to  flow  with 
his  Mood.  But  Dupuis  (4,  p.  181),  with  more  proba- 
bility, suMiuaes  this  red  colour  to  have  been  a  mere  ar- 
tificeon  the  part  of  the  priests. 

ADKAsrmiusi,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  en  the  coast  of 
Xyaa,  and  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  bay  (Sinus  Ad- 
rsnytteans)  facing  the  island  of  Lesbos.    Strata  (AOS) 
make*  it  an  Athenian  colony.    Stephanos  Byxantinus 
reuses  Aristotle,  and  mentions  Adramys,  trie  brother 
of  Crams,  as  its  founder.    This  last  is  more  proba- 
bly the  tree  account,  especially  as  an  adjacent  district 
bore  the  name  of  Lydia.    According,  however,  to  Ku- 
>Ca Chios  sad  other  commentators,  the  place  existed  be- 
fore the  Trajan  war,  and  was  no  other  than  the  Peda- 
nts of  Homer  (Ptin.  6,  83).    This  city  became  a  place 
of  important*  under  the  kings  of  Pergsnms,  and  con- 
tra oed  so  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  power,  although 
it  suffered  severely  during  the  war  wtth  Mithradates. 
(Serai  60S.)    Here  the  Cormentut  Jwridiau  was 
held.    The  modern  name  is  Adramyt,  and  it  is  repre- 
sented as  being  still  a  place  of  some  commerce.  It 
cantains  1000  houses,  but  mostly  mean  and  miserably 
holt.    Adramvttiura  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  (eh.  37,  S). 

AamliA,  a  river  in  Germany,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cam,  and  emptying  into  the  Visutgis.   Now  the  Eder. 
Ajieiare*.    YvL  Supplement. 
A  Daises.    VH.  Supplement. 
AnaisTxa  ('Adpdoreio),  I.  a  region  of  Mrsis,  in 
Asia  Minor,  near  Priapas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pro- 
poses), sad  containing  a  plain  and  city  of  tha  same 
■seas.  The  appellation  was  said  to  have  basn  derived 


from  Adrsstns,  who  founded  in  the  latter  a  temple  to 
Nemesis.  (Strab.  688. — Stepk.  B.  t.  *.)  This  ety- 
mology, however,  appears  very  doubtful.  A  more  cor- 
rect one  is  given  under  No.  II.  The  city  had  origi- 
nally an  oracle  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  which  was  af- 
terward removed  to  Parium  in  its  vicinity.  Homer 
makes  mention  of  Adrastes,  but  Pliny  is  in  error  (6, 
33)  when  he  supposes  Parium  and  Adrastea  to  have 
been  the  same. — II.  A  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Neces- 
sity, so  called,  not  from  Adrastus,  who  is  said  to  have 
erected  the  first  temple  to  her,  but  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  wicked  escaping  her  power:  i  privative, 
and  Apia,  "  to  flee."  She  is  the  same  as  Nemesis.— 
III.  A  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Melisseus,  to  whom 
the  goddess  Rhea  intrusted  the  infant  Jupiter  in  the 
Dicuean  grotto.  In  this  office  Adrastea  was  assisted 
by  her  sister  Ida  and  the  Curetes  (Apollod.  1,  I,  6  ; 
CaUim.  Hymn,  m  Jot.  47),  whom  the  scholiast  on  Cat 
limachus  calls  her  brothers.  Apolwnius  Rhodius  (S, 
133,  teqq.)  relates  that  she  gave  to  the  infant  Jupiter  a 
beautiful  globe  (afojpa)  to  play  with,  and  on  some  Cre- 
tan coins  Jupiter  is  represented  sitting  .on  a  globe. 
(Spanheim  ad  Cattim.  L  e.) 

Adsastos,  I.  a  king  of  Argos,  sen  of  Tslsns  and 
Lysimache.  (Fid.  Supplement.) — II.  A  son  of  the 
Phrygian  king  Gordius,  who  had  unintentionally  killed 
his  brother,  and  was,  in  consequence,  expelled  by  his 
father,  end  deprived  of  everything.  He  took  refuge  aa 
a  suppliant  at  the  court  of  Cronus,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
received  him  kindly  and  purified  him.    After  some 


kindly  and  purified 
time  be  was  sent  out  ss  guardian  of  A  tys,  the  son  of 
Croesus,  who  wss  to  deliver  the  country  around  the 
Mysian  Olympus  from  a  wild  boar  which  had  made 
great  havoc  in  it  Adrastus  had  the  misfortune  to  kill 
the  young  prince  Atys  while  throwing  his  javelin  at 
the  wild  beast :  Cronus  pardoned  the  unfortunate  man, 
aa  he  saw  in  tins  accident  the  will  of  the  gods  and  the 
fulfilment  of  a  prophecy  ;  but  Adrastus  could  not  en- 
dure to  live  longer,  and  accordingly  killed  himself  or. 
the  tomb  of  Atys.  (Herod.,  1,  86-45.  >— HI.  A  Per- 
ipatetic philosopher,  born  at  Apbrodisiss  in  Caria,  and 
who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  sscond  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  He  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
.the  arrangement  of  Aristotle's  writings  and  his  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  quoted  by  Simplicius  (Prafat.  m 
viii.  lib.  oAjr*.),  and  by  AchiUea  Taliua  (p.  83).  Some 
commentaries  of  his  on  the  Tinusus  of  Plato  are  also 
quoted  by  Porphyry  (p.  370,  tn  Harm.  Plot  ),  and  a 
treatise  on  the  categories  of  Aristotle  by  Galen.  None 
of  these  have  come  down  to  ua,  but  a  work  on  Har- 
monica (irepl ' Kpfimiituv)  is  preserved  in  manuscript 
in  the  Vatican  library.— IV.  Father  of  Eurydice,  and 
grandfather  of  Laomedon.  (Apollod.  S,  13,  «.)— V. 
Son  of  the  soothsayer  Merops  of  Percote.  Ha  went 
to  the  Trojan  war  with  hie  brother,  against  the  will  of 
his  father,  and  was  slam  by  Diomeds. 

Ao*Ia,  AtBXa,  or  HadsIa,  I.  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans a  small  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  river  Tar- 
tarus, near  the  Pe.  Its  site  is  still  occupied  by  the 
modern  town  of  Atri.  In  the  sges  preceding  the  Ro- 
man power,  Adria  appears  to  have  been  a  powerful 
and  flourishing  commercial  city,  as  far  as  an  opinion 
may  be  deduced  from  'the  circumstance  of  its  having 
given  name  to  the  Adriatic,  and  also  from  the  numer- 
ous canals  which  were  to  be  found  in  its  vicinity. 

(Compare  Lis.  6,  88  —  8trat.  318  Justin,  30, 1. — 

Plin.  3,  IS.)  It  had  been  founded  by  a  colony  of 
Etrurians,  to  whose  labours  these  canals  must  evi- 
dently be  ascribed,  the  name  given  to  them  by  the 
Romans  (fotnone*  PkilMna)  proving  that  they  were 
not  the  work  of  that  people.  (Compare  Midler,  Etnuk., 
vol.  1,  p.  338,  m  notit.)  The  fall  of  Adria  waa  ow- 
ing to  the  inroads  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  conse- 
quent neglect  of  the  canals.  Livy,  Justin,  and  moat 
of  the  ancient  historians,  write  the  name  of  this  city 
Adrim;  the  geograsawra,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer 
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Atria.  In  Strabo  alone  the  reading  is  doubtful.  Ma- 
nutius  and  Cellarius,  on  the  authority  of  inscriptions 
and  coins,  give  die  preference  to  the  form  Hadria. 
Berkel  (ad  Steph.  Byzant.,  r.  'kipia)  is  also  in  favour 
of  it.  It  muat  be  observed,  however,  that  Adria  is 
found  on  coins  as  well  as  the  aspirated  form.  (Ratcke, 
Lex  Rti  Num.,  vol.  4,  col.  9. — CeUarim,  Gcogr. 
Ant.  I,  609.) — II.  A  town  of  Picenum,  capital  of  the 
Pnetutii,  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Here  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  according  to  his  own  ac- 
count, took  its  rise.  The  modem  name  of  the  place 
h  Adri  or  Atri. 

Adrianopolis,  or  HadrianopSlis,  I.  one  of  the 
moat  important  cities  of  Thrace,  founded  by  and  named 
after  the  Emperor  Adrian  or  Hadrian.  Being  of  com- 
paratively recent  date,  it  is  consequently  not  mentioned 
by  the  old  geographical  writers.  Even  Ptolemy  is 
•dent  respecting  it,  since  his  notices  are  not  later  than 
the  reign  of  Trajan.  The  site  of  this  city,  however, 
was  previously  occupied  by  a  small  Thracian  settle- 
ment named  Uskudama ;  and  its  very  advantageous 
situation  determined  the  emperor  in  favour  of  erecting 
a  large  city  on  the  spot  (Ammian.  Mareett.  14,  11. 
— Eutrop.  6, 8.)  Adrianopolis  stood  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Hebrus,now  Mantza,  which  forms  a  junction  in 
this  quarter  with  the  Arda,  or  Ardiacus,  now  Arda, 
and  the  Tonzus,  now  Tundtcha.  (Compare  Zorimut, 
2,  22. — Lamprid.  Elagab.  7.)  This  city  became  fa- 
mous in  a  later  age  for  its  manufactories  of  arms,  and 
in  the  fourth  century  aucceoded  in  withstanding  the 
Goths,  who  laid  siege  to  it  sfter  their  victory  over  the 
Emperor  Valens.  (Ammian.  Mar  cell.  31, 15.)  Hier- 
ocles  (p.  635)  makes  it  the  chief  city  of  the  Thracian 
province  of  Hnmunontius.  The  inhabitants  were  prob- 
ably ashamed  of  their  Thracian  origin,  and  borrowed 
therefore  a  primitive  name  for  their  city  from  the  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks.  (Kid.  Orestias.)  Manncrt 
(7,  263)  thinks  that  the  true  appellation  was  Odrysos, 
which  they  thus  purposely  altered.  The  modern  name 
of  the  place  is  Adnanople,  or  rather  Edrinek.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Turks  in  1360  or  1863,  and  the  Em- 
peror Amurath  made  it  his  residence.  It  continued 
to  be  the  imperial  city  until  the  fall  of  Constantinople ; 
but,  though  the  court  has  been  removed  to  the  latter 
place,  Adnanople  is  still  the  second  city  in  the  empire, 
and  very  important,  in  case  pf  invasion  by  a  foreign 
power,  as  a  central  point  for  collecting  the  Turkish 
strength.  Its  present  popnlstion  is  not  less  than 
100,000  souls. — IT.  A  city  of  Bithynia  in  Asia  Minor, 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Adrian.  D'Anville  places  it 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Mariandyni, 
and  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Boli. — III. 
Another  city  of  Bithynia,  called  more  properly  Adriani 
or  Hadriam  ('kdpidvoi).  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  by  Hierocles  (p.  693),  and 
there  are  medals  existing  of  it,  on  which  it  is  styled 
Adriani  nesr  Olympus.  Hence  D'Anville,  on  his 
map,  places  it  to  the  southwest  of  Mount  Olympus,  in 
the  district  of  Olympena,  and  make*  it  the  same  with 
the  modern  Edrenos.  Mannert  opposes  this,  and  places 
it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river  Rhyndacus. — 
IV.  A  city  of  Epirus,  in  the  district  of  Thesprotia, 
situate  to  the  southeast  of  Antigonea,  on  the  river  Ce- 
iydnus.  Its  ruins  are  still  found  upon  a  spot  named 
thinopolu,  an  evident  corruption  of  its  earlier  name. 
[Hughe*'  Travel*,  2,  236.)— -V.  A  name  given  to  a 
part  of  Athens,  in  which  the  Emperor  Adrian  or  Ha- 
drian had  erected  many  new  and  beautiful  structures. 
(Grater,  Interip.,  p.  177.) 

AdriIhus,  a  Roman  emperor.   (Kid.  Hadrianua.) 

AdriIkds.    Kid.  Supplement. 

AdrIas,  the  name  properly  of  the  territory  in  which 
the  city  of  Adria  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  situsted. 
Herodotus  (5,  9)  first  speaks  of  it  under  this  appella- 
tion (i  'kipiac),  which  is  given  also  by  many  subse- 
quent Greek  writers.  (Compare  Scylax,  p.  6.)  Most 
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of  them,  however,  considered  it  very  probably  a  nan 
for  the  Adriatic.  Strabo  (123,)  certainly  uses 
in  this  sense  ('0  $  'loviof  xoAiror  fdpof  horl  ri 
vvv  'kipitnt  Xeyopkvov).  More  careful  writers,  hoi 
ever,  and  especially  Polybius,  give  merely  i  'Kdpia 
without  any  mention  of  its  referring  to  the  Adriati 
The  latter  author,  although  acquainted  with  the  for 
Adriatiau  (rov  'kiptariKW  ftvxov,  2,  16),  yet,  whi 
he  wishes  to  designate  the  entire  gulf,  has  either 
Kara  rov  'kipiav  noKnoc  (2,  14),  or  9  Kara  rev  'kip 
av  ■idXarra  (2,  16).  So,  in  speaking  of  the  moutl 
of  the  Po,  he  ussb  the  expression  ol  Kara  rov  'kipu 
koXhm  (2,  14).  Hence  both  Casaubon  and  Schwe 
ghceuser,  in  their  respective  editions  of  Polybius,  a 
wrong,  in  translating  i  'kSpiaf  by  Afore  Adriatim 
and  Sinus  Adriatiau. 

AdrutIcum  (or  Hadriaticcm)  marc,  called  all 
Sinus  Adriaticua  (or  Hadriaticus),  the  arm  of  the  si 
between  Italy  and  the  opposite  shores  of  TJlyricui 
Epirus,  and  Greece,  comprehending,  in  its  greatest  e 
tent,  not  only  the  present  Gulf  of  Venice,  but  at 
the  Ionian  Sea.  Herodotus,  in  one  passage  (7,  2C 
calls  the  whole  extent  of  sea  along  the  coast  of  Illyi 
cum  and  Western  Greece,  as  far  as  the  Corinthii 
Gulf,  by  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Sea  ('Iuvior  ffovroj 
In  another  passage  he  styles  the  part  in  the  vicinity 
Epidamnua,  the  Ionian  Gulf  (6,  127).  Scylax  mak 
the  Ionian  Gulf  the  same  with  what  he  calls  Adri 
(to  ii  airrb  'kipiaf  tori,  xal  'Iuvtof,  p.  1 IX  and  plac 
the  termination  of  both  at  Hydruntum  (kipijv  "tipo 
M  tu  toS  'kSpiov  #  ry  rov  'luvtov  coAirov  aropm 
p.  6).  He  ia  silent,  however,  respecting  the  Ioni 
Sea,  as  named  by  Herodotus.  Thucydiaea,  like  H 
rodotus,  distinguishes  between  the  Ionisn  Gulf  ai 
Ionian  Sea.  The  former  he  makes  a  part  of  the  latti 
which  reaches  to  the  shores  of  Western  Greece.  Th 
he  observes,  in  relation  to  the  site  of  Epidamm 
'Eirtdapvoc  ion  noXtf  h>  <5ff  14  tncXfom  tov  'luvi 
K&kirov  (1, 24).  These  ideas,  however,  became  chang 
at  a  later  period.  The  limits  of  what  Scylax  had  styl 
'kipiaf,  and  made  synonymous  with  'Iwvior  koXwi 
were  extended  to  the  shores  of  Italy  and  the  wests 
coast  of  Greece,  so  that  now  the  Ionic  Gulf  was  1 

farded  only  as  a  part  of  'kipiaf,  or  the  Adriat 
laatathiua  informs  us,  that  the  mora  accurate  wriu 
always  observed  this  distinction  (ol  ii  iutpiUorit 
rov  'luvtov  ftipot  <vu  'kipiov  Qae't.  EuMtatk.  ad  1 
myt.  Perieg.  v.  92).  Hence  we  obtain  a  solution 
Ptolemy's  meaning,  when  he  makes  the  Adriatic  1 
tend  along  the  entire  coast  of  Western  Greece  to  I 
southern  extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Mi 
Superum  of  the  Roman  writers  is  represented  on  cl 
sical  charts  as  coinciding  with  the  Sinus  Hadriatic 
which  last  ia  made  to  terminate  near  Hydruntum,  1 
modern  Otranto.  By  Mare  Superum,  however,  in  ' 
strictest  acceptation  of  the  phrase,  appears  to  hi 
been  meant  not  only  the  present  Adriatic,  but  also 
sea  along  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the 
cilian  straits,  which  would  make  it  correspond,  the 
fore,  very  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  to  the  i  'kipiaf  of 
later  Greek  writers.  ' 
Adbumetux.  Yid.  Hadrumetom. 
Aboatucbm,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of 
Tungri,  who  appear  to  have  been  the  same  with 
Aduatuei  or  Aduatici  of  Ciesar  (B.  G.  2,  29),  unl 
the  former  appellation  is  to  be  regarded  aa  a  gent 
one  for  the  united  German  tribes,  of  whom  the  Adt 
uci  formed  a  part.  (Compare  Tacitus,  it  mm.  Gn 
c.  2.)  This  city  is  called  'Arova'awrov  by  Ptolei 
and  Aduaca  Tongrorum  in  the  Jtincrarium  Ant 
and  Tab.  Patting.  At  a  later  period  it  took  the  na 
of  Tongri  from  the  people  themselvea.  Mannert  ma 
it  the  same  with  the  modern  Tongrct,  and  D'Anv 
with  Falait  on  the  Mekaigve.  The  former  of  th 
geographers,  however,  thinks  that  it  muat  have  b 
distinct  from  the  Aduatuca  CaateUum  mentioned  by  < 
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ttr  (B.  G.  6,  32),  which  he  places  nearer  the  Rhine. 
(Jfeaacrr,  2,  300.) 

Adbatcci  or  Aduatici,  a  German  nation,  who  ori- 
ginally farmed  a  part  of  the  great  invading  army  of 
the  Teatones  and  Cimbri.  The;  were  left  behind  in 
Gaol,  to  guard  a  part  of  the  baggage,  and  finally  set-, 
tied  there.  Their  territory  extended  from  the  Scaldii, 
«r  Sdeld,  eastward  as  far  as  Moss  Pons,  or  Mattrickt. 
(Maatrt,  2,  199.) 

Anrus,  called  by  Pliny  (6,  29)  Oppidum  Adulita- 
ram.  the  principal  commercial  city  along  the  coast  of 
Ethiopia.  It  was  founded  by  fugitive  slaves  from 
Egypt,  bat  fell  subsequently  under  the  power  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom  of  Auxume.  Ptolemy  writes 
the  name  'Adovfaj,  Strabo  'ASovXei,  and  Stephanas 
Byzantinns  'A&ovXtc.  Adulis  has  become  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  two  Greek  inscriptions  found  in  it. 
Cosmos  Indicopleustes,  sa  he  is  commonly  called,  was 
the  first  who  gave  an  account  of  them  (J.  2,  p.  140, 
apmd  Mcmifaxc  ).  One  is  on  a  kind  of  throne,  or  rather 
armchair,  of  white  marble,  the  other  on  a  tablet  of 
touchstone  (&rd  flaaavirov  XWov),  erected  behind  the 
throne.  Cosmas  gives  conies  of  both,  and  his  MS. 
has  also  a  drawing  of  the  throne  or  chair  itself.  The 
inscription  on  the  tablet  relates  to  Ptolemy  Euergetes, 
and  his  conquests  in  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and  Upper 
Asia.  It  is  imperfect,  however,  towards  the  end  ;  al- 
though, if  the  account  of  Cosmas  be  correct,  the  part 
of  the  stone  which  was  broken  off  was  not  large,  and, 
consequently,  but  a  small  part  of  the  inscription  was 
lost  Cosmas  and  his  coadjutor  Menaa  believed  that 
the  other  inscription,  which  waa  to  be  found  on  the 
throne  or  chair,  would  be  the  continuation  of  the  for- 
mer, and  therefore  give  it  aa  such.  It  waa  reserved 
for  Salt  and  Buttmann  to  prove,  that  the  inscription  on 
the  tablet  alone  related  to  Ptolemy,  and  that  the  one 
on  the  throne  or  chair  was  of  much  more  recent  origin, 
probably  as  late  as  the  second  or  third  century,  and 
made  by  some  native  prince  in  imitation  of  the  former. 
One  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  they  arrive  at 
this  conclusion  is,  that  the  inscription  on  the  throne 
speaks  of  conqaests  in  .Ethiopia  which  none  of  the 
Ptolemies  ever  made.  ( Mutevm  ier  AUertkumt-  WU- 
tauekaft,  vol.  2,  p.  105,  teqq.) 

Adtbmacbidvk,  a  maritime  people  of  Africa,  near 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  {lib.  4,  c.  6)  calls  them  Adyrmach- 
ites,  but  Herodotus  (4,  168),  Pliny  (S,  6),  and  Siliua 
Italic m  (3,  279),  make  the  name  to  be  Adynnachidss 
f  astp»urr;td<u).  Hence,  aa  Larcher  observes  (Mutant 
IBmiole,  vol.  8,  p.  10,  TabU  Gtagr\  the  text  of 
Ptc£emy  ought  to  be  corrected  by  these  authorities. 
The  Adyrmachids)  were  driven  into  the  interior  of 
the  country  when  the  Greeks  began  to  settle  along  the 


JEi,  the  city  of  kmg.£etes,  said  to  have  been  situate 
on  the  river  Ptosis  in  Colchis.  The  most  probable 
opinion  is,  that  it  existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of 
the  porta.  (Maxnert,  4,  897.) 

ASicn,  a  tyrant  of  Samoa,  deprived  of  his  tyranny 
by  Aristagoras,  B  C.  500.  He  fled  to  the  Persians, 
and  induced  the  Samiana  to  abandon  the  other  Ionians 
in  the  sea-fight  with  the  Persians.  He  was  restored 
by  the  Persians  in  the  year  B.C.  4*4.  {Herodotus, 
4,  139.) 

,£ACimts,  I.  a  patronymic  of  the  descendants  of  ./Ea- 
rns, soch  as  Achilles,  Peleus,  Pvrrhus,  dec.  (Firf. 
JB*.  1,  99,  Are.)  The  line  of  the  .ABacida  ia  given 
as  follows :  jEacus  became  the  father  of  Telamon  and 
Peleus  by  his  wife  Endeis.  (Tzetza,  ad  Lueopkr.  v. 
175,  calta  her  Deis,  AsZf.)  From  the  Nereid  Fssm- 
stae  was  born  to  him  Phoens  (Hetiod.  Theog.  1003, 
r),  whom  he  preferred  to  his  other  sons,  snd  who 
!  more  conspicuous  in  gymnastic  and  naval  ex- 
than  either  Telamon  or  Peleua.  {Miller, 
jEgia*f-,  p.  22.)  Pbocua  was,  in  consequence,  slain 
by  has  brothers,  who  thereupon  fled  from  the  vengeance 


of  their  father.  (Dorothevi,  apud  Plut.  Parall.  29, 
277,  W—Heyne,  ad  Apollod.  12,  6,  6.)  Telamon 
took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Cychreus  of  Salamia,  Pe- 
leua retired  to  Phthia  in  Thessaly.  {Apollod.  I.  e. — 
Pherecyd.  apud  Tzetz.  in  Lycophr.  ».  178.)  From 
Peleus  came  Achilles,  from  Telamon  Ajax.  Achilles 
was  the  father  of  Pyrrhus,  from  whom  came  the  line 
of  the  kings  of  Epirus.  From  Teucer,  the  brother  of 
Ajax,  were  descended  the  princes  of  Cyprus ;  while 
from  Ajax  himself  came  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
Athenian  families.  (Mutter,  Mginet.,  p.  23.) — II. 
The  son  of  Arymbas,  king  of  Epirus,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  bis  cousin  Alexander,  who  waa 
slain  in  Italy.  {Liny,  28,  24.)  jEacides  married 
Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  of  Pharealua,  by  whom 
he  bad  the  celebrated  Pyrrhus,  and  two  daughters, 
Dcidamea  and  Troias.  In  B.C.  317,  he  aasisted  Po- 
ly sperchon  in  restoring  Olympias  aud  the  young  Alex- 
ander, who  waa  then  only  five  years  old,  to  Macedonia. 
In  the  following  year  he  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Olympias,  who  was  hard  pressed  by  Casaander.  But 
the  Epi rotes  disliked  the  service,  rose  against  .Etci- 
dea,  and  drove  him  from  bis  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who 
was  then  only  two  years  old,  waa  with  difficulty  saved 
from  destruction  by  some  faithful  servants.  But,  be- 
coming tired  of  the  Macedonian  rule,  the  Epirotes  re- 
called -Eacides  in  B.C.  313.  Casaander  immediately 
sent  an  army  against  him  under  Philip,  who  conquer- 
ed him  the  same  year  in  two  battles,  in  the  laat  of 
which  be  waa  killed.  (Patutn.  1, 11.) 
JEicus.  Vid.  Supplement. 
ASmi,  a  name  given  to  Circe,  because  horn  at  Jta. 
(Fry.  JSn.  3,  388.) 

■iEanteom,  a  small  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Troas, 
near  the  promontory  of  Rbtzteum.  It  waa  founded  by 
the  Rhodians,  and  waa  remarkable  for  containing  the 
tomb  of  Ajax,  and  a  temple  dedicated  to  his  memory. 
The  old  statue  of  the  hero  waa  carried  away  by  An- 
tony to  Egypt,  but  waa  restored  by  Augustus.  (Stic- 
bo,  59S.)  In  Pliny's  time  this  place  had  ceased  to  ex- 
ist, as  msy  be  inferred  from  his  expression,  "  Fuit  el 
JEanteum"  (6,  30).  Mannert  asserts,  that  Lccheva- 
lier  ia  wrong,  in  placing  the  mound  of  Ajax  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  by  lntepe. 

jEantIdes,  I.  one  of  the  Tragic  Pleiades.  (Vid. 
Alexandrine  Schola.)  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
second  Ptolemy. — IT.  The  tyrant  of  Lampsacus,  tc 
whom  Hippiaa  gave  hia  daughter  Arched  ice. 

jEas,  a  river  of  Epirus,  thought  to  be  the  modern 
Vajutsa,  falling  into  the  Ionian  Sea.'  Isaac  Vossius, 
in  hia  commentary  on  Pomponius  Mela  (3,  3,  extr.\ 
charges  Ovid  with  an  error  in  geography,  in  making 
this  river  fall  into  the  Peneus  (Met.  1,  577).  But 
Vossius  waa  wrong  himself  in  making  the  verb  con- 
veniunt,  aa  used  by  Ovid,  in  the  passage  in  question, 
equivalent  to  ingrcdhmtnr.  Ovid  only  means  that 
the  deities  of  the  river  mentioned  by  him  met  together 
in  the  cave  of  the  Teneus. 

<Eoinos,  a  town  of  Euboea  in  the  district  Histueo- 
tia,  famed  for  its  hot  baths,  which  even  at  the  present 
day  are  the  most  celebrated  in  Greece.  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  Dipto.  But,  according  to  Sib- 
thorpe  (  WalpoU't  Coll.,  vol.  2,  p.  71),  Lipto.  In  Plu- 
tarch (Sympos.  4,  4),  this  place  ia  called  Galepsus 
(TaAirf  of ),  which  many  regard  as  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ists. If  the  modern  name  aa  given  by  Sibthorpe  be 
correct,  it  appears  more  likely  that  Lipto  ia  a  corrup- 
tion of  Galepsus,  and  that  the  latter  waa  only  another 
name  for  the  place,  and  no  error. 
JSoisu.  rid.  Supplement. 
iEoiaius,  a  Cappadocian,  called  a  Platonic,  or  per- 
haps, more  correctly,  sn  Eclectic  philosopher,  who  liv- 
ed in  the  4th  century,  snd  was  the  friend  and  most 
distinguished  scholar  of  Iamblichua.  After  the  death 
of  hia  master,  the  school  of  Syria  was  dispersed,  and 
^Edeaias,  fearing  the  real  or  fancied  hostility  of  the 
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Christian  emperor  Constantine  to  philosophy,  took  ref- 
uge in  divination.  An  oracle  in  hexameter  verse  rep- 
resented a  pastoral  life  as  bis  only  retreat ;  but  his  dis- 
ciples, perhaps  calming  his  fears  by  a  metaphorical  in- 
terpretation, compelled  him  to  resume  his  instructions. 
He  settled  at  Pergamua,  where  be  numbered  among 
his  pupils  the  Emperor  Julian.  After  the  accession  of 
the  latter  to  the  imperial  purple,  be  invited  iEdesius  to 
continue  his  instructions,  but  the  latter,  being  unequal 
to  the  task  through  age,  sent  in  his  stead  Chryaanthes 
and  Eusebius,  his  disciples.   (Eunap.  Vit.  Mitt.) 

JEdissa.    Vid.  Edessa. 

At  don.    Vid.  Philomela. 

JEdIji,  a  powerful  nation  of  Gaul.  Their  confeder- 
ation embraced  all  the  tract  of  country  comprehended 
between  the  AUitr,  the  middle  Loire,  and  the  Saint, 
and  extending  a  little  beyond  this  river  towards  the 
south.  The  proper  capital  was  Bibracte,  and  the  sec- 
ond city  in  importance  Noviodunum.  The  political 
influence  of  the  .(Edui  extended  over  the  Mandubea  or 
Mandubii,  whose  chief  city  Alesia  traced  its  origin  to 
the  most  ancient  period*  of  Gaul,  and  passed  for  a 
work  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules.  (Diod.  Sic.  4,  19.) 
This  same  influence  reached  also  the  Ambarri,  the  In- 
subres,  and  the  Segusiani.  The  Bituriges  themselves, 
who  had  been  previously  one  of  the  .  most  flourishing 
nations  of  Gaul,  were  held  by  the  Mdui  in  a  condition 
approaching  that  of  subjects.  ( Thierry,  Hittoire  det 
Gauloit,  2,  31.)  'When  Cesar  came  into  Gaul,  he 
found  that  the  JSdui,  after  having  long  contended  with 
the  Arvemi  and  Sequani  for  the  supremacy  in  Gaul, 
had  been  cvercome  by  the  two  latter,  who  called 
in  Ariovistus  and  the  Germans  to  their  aid.  The 
arrival  of  the  Roman  commander  soon  changed  the 
aspect  of  affairs,  and  the  jEdui  were  restored  by. the 
Roman  arm*  to  the  chief  power  in  the  country.  They 
became,  of  course,  valuable  allies  for  Cesar  in  his  Gal- 
lic conquests.  Eventually,  however,  they  embraced 
the  party  of  Vercingetorix  against  Rome ;  but,  when 
the  insurrection  was  quelled,  they  were  still  favourably 
treated  on  account  of  their  former  services.  'Cat.  B. 
G.  1,  31,  teqqj 

JEkta,  or  JEktm,  king  of  Colchis,  son  of  Sol,  and 
Perseis,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus,  waa  father  of  Medea, 
Absyrtus,  and  Chalciope,  by  Idyia,  one  of  the  Oceani- 
ans. He  killed  Phryxus,  son  of  Athamae,  who  had 
fled  to  his  court  on  a  golden  ram.  This  murder  he 
committed  to  obtain  the  fleece  of  the  golden  ram.  The 
Argonauts  came  against  Colchis,  and  recovered  the 
golden  fleece  by  means  of  Medea,  though  it  was  guard- 
ed by  bulls  that  breathed  fire,  and  by  a  venomous  drag- 
on. ( Vid.  Jason,  Medea,  and  Phryxus.)  He  was 
afterward,  according  to  Apollodorus,  deprived  of  bis 
kingdom  by  his  brother  Per  sea,  but  waa  restored  to  it 
by  Medea,  who  bad  returned  from  Greece  to  Colchis. 
(ApoUod.  1,  9,  ZS.—Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.  I.  c— Or. 
Met.  7.  II,  tegq.,  dec.) 

jEetYab,  JSktis,  and  JSitInb,  patronymic  forms 
from  iEsTie,  used  by  Roman  poets  to  designate  his 
daughter  Medea.    (Olid,  Met.  7, 9,  296.) 

JSqa.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Mom,  I.  a  small  town  on  the  western  coast  of 
Euboea,  southeast  of  jEdepsus.  It  contained  a  tem- 
ple sacred  to  Neptune,  and  was  supposed  to  have  giv- 
en name  to  the  jEgean.  (Strab.  386.) — II.  A  city 
of  Macedonia,  the  same  with  Edesaa. — III.  A  town 
of  Acbaia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Crathis.  It  appears 
to  have  been  abandoned  eventually  by  its  inhabitants, 
who  retired  to  ^Egira.  The  cause  of  their  removal  is 
not  known.  (Strabo,  386.)— IV.  A  town  and  sea- 
port of  Cilicia  Campestris,  at  the  moutb  of  the  Py- 
ramua,  and  on  the  upper  shore  of  the  Sinus  Issicus. 
The  modern  village  of  At/at  occupies  its  site.  (Strab. 
678.— Pin.  5,  27. — hucan,  3,  226.) 

JEe  Mi.,  I.  a  city  of  Mauritania  Cesariensis.  (Plot ) 
— II.  A  surname  of  Venus,  from  her  worship  in  the 
82 


islands  of  the  iEgssan  Sea.    (Stetnu,  Thebau,  8,  4, 

7,8.) 

Mamox,  I.  one  of  the  fifty  sons  of  Lycaon,  whom 
Jupiter  slew.  (ApoUod.  3,  8, 1.)— II.  A  giant,  son  of 
Uranus  by  Gsa.    (Vid.  Supplement.) 

JEomvu  mark,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  lying 
between  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  It  is  now  called  the 
Archipelago,  which  modern  appellation  appears  to  be 
a  corruption  of  Egio  Pelago,  itself  a  modern  Greek 
form  for  klyaiov  neXayof.  Various  etymologies  are 
given  for  the  ancient  name.  The  moat  common 
is  that  which  deduces  it  from  JEgeus,  father  of 
Theseus ;  the  most  plausible  is  thst  which  derives  it 
from  ./Egae  in  Euboea.  (Strab.  386.)  In  all  proba- 
bility, however,  neither  is  correct.  The  ^Egean  waa 
accounted  particularly  stormy  and  dangerous  to  navi- 
gators, whence  the  proverb  rim  Alyaioy  rrXet  (tcit. 
abXvoy).  (Eratm.  Chil.  Col.  632.) 

AZoJtvt,  a  surname  of  Neptune,  given  him  as  an 
appellation  to  denote  the  god  of  the  waves.  Compare 
Midler,  Gttckichte,  £c.  (Die  Dorter),  voL  2,  p.  238, 
in  notit. 

jEoal^os,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  from  the  summit 
of  which  Xerxes  beheld  the  battle  of  Salamis.  (Her- 
od. 8,  90.)  According  to  Thucydides  (2,  19),  it  was 
situate  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Athens  to  Eleueia. 
Mount  ,-Egaleos  seems  indeed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
Corydallus,  stretching  northward  into  the  interior  of 
Attica.  The  modern  name  is  Skaramanga.  (Cra- 
mer's Greece,  2,  366.) 

■£oatis,  or  jEguaaj,  three  islands  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  between  Drepana  and  Lilybsum. 
The  name  ^Egusa  (Juyovaa)  properly  belonged  to  but 
one  of  the  number.  As  this,  however,  was  the  prin- 
cipal and  most  fertile  one  (now  Favignana),  the  ap- 
pellation became  a  common  one  for  all  three.  The 
Romans  corrupted  the  name  into  JEgtiet.  (Mela, 
2,  7. — Florut,  2,  2.)  Livy,  however  (21,  10,  &c), 
uses  the  form  JSgates.  The  northernmost  of  these 
islands  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia  (iopbavria), 
L  e.,  the  pasture-island,  which  the  Latin  writers  trans- 
late by  Bucina,  i.  e.,  Oxen-isiand,  it  being  probably 
uninhabited,  and  used  only  for  pasturing  cattle.  This 
island  is  very  rocky,  and  bears  in  modern  times  the 
name  of  Lexanzo.  The  third  and  westernmost  island 
waa  called  Hiera  ('lepd),  which  Pliny  converts  into 
Hferoneaus,  i.  e.,  Sacred  island.  At  a  later  period, 
however,  the  Romans  changed  the  name  into  Mariti- 
me, as  it  lay  the  farthest  out  to  sea.  Under  this  ap- 
pellation the  /fin.  Marti,  (p.  492)  makes  mention  of 
it,  but  errs  in  giving  the  distance  from  Lilybsum  as 
300  stadia,  a  computation  which  is  much  too  large. 
The  modern  name  is  Maretimo.  Off  these  islands  the 
Roman  fleet,  under  Lutatius  Catulua,  obtained  a  de- 
cisive victory  over  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  which 
put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  (Lit.  21, 10. — Id. 
Oid.  41.— Id.  22,  S4.) 

JCoesta,  an  ancient  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  western 
extremity  of  the  island,  near  Mount  Eryx.  The  Greek 
writers  name  it,  at  one  time  jEgesta  (Myeora),  at  an- 
other Egesta  ('Eyfora).  The  cause  of  this  slight  va- 
riation would  seem  to  have  been,  that  the  city  was  one 
not  of  Greek  origin,  and  that  the  name  waa  written 
from  hearing  it  pronounced.  In  a  later  age,  when  the 
inhabitants  attached  themselves  to  the  Roman  power, 
they  called  their  city  Segctta,  and  themselves  Seget- 
tani,  according  to  Festus  (*.  v.  Stgctta),  who  states, 
that  the  alteration  was  made  to  obviate  an  improper 
ambiguity  in  the  term.  (Prapoeita  ett  ei  S.  littra  nt 
obscene  nomine  appellaretur.)  It  is  more  probable, 
however,  that  the  Romans  caused  it  to  be  done  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill-omened  analogy  in  sound  between 
jEgesta  or  Egesta,  and  the  Latin  term  egettat, "  want." 
Thucydides  (6,  2)  states,  that  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  a  body  of  the  fugitives  found  their  way  to 
this  quarter,  and,  uniting  with  the  Sicani,  whom  they 
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tmnd  sealed  here,  formed  with  them  one  people,  under 
the  name  of  ElymL    In  the,  course  of  time  their  num- 
bers were  still  farther  increased  by  toe  junction  of 
some  wandering  Achati.    This  seems  to  have  been  the 
gmenSy  rece  1  red  idea  among  the  Greeks,  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  Elymi  and  JSgestai.    Its  improba- 
tttDty.  however,  ia  apparent  even  at  first  view.  When 
the  Romans  became  masters  of  these  parts,  after  the 
sost  Punic  wax,  they  readily  adopted  I  he  current  tra- 
dition respecting:  the  people  of  yEgesta,  as  well  as  the 
ides  of  an  affinity,  through  the  line  of  JEneta,  between 
themselves  and  the  latter,  and  the  legend  is  interwoven 
also  with  the  subject  of  the  JEnek)  (5,  36,  ttqq, — Vid. 
^gestes).    From  the  circumstance  of  the  Romans 
having  recognised  the  affinity  of  the  iEgesteana  to 
themselves,  we  find  them  styled,  in  the  Duilian  in- 
scription, "  the  kinsmen  of  the  Roman  people."  COC- 
KATI  P.  K  ( CuuxonoLM,  de  Cel.  Rotlr.  Duil.,  Lugd. 
Bet.  1597.)    Cicero,  too  (in  Vtrrem.  4,  S3),  adopts 
the  current  tradition  of  the  day-   Whatever  our  opm- 
ion  may  be  relative  to  the  various  details  of  these  le- 
gends, one  thing  at  least  very  clearly  appears,  which 
is,  that  jEgeata  was  not  of  Grecian  origin.  Thucyd- 
idea  (7,  58),  in  enumerating  the  allies  of  Syracuse, 
speaks  of  the  people  of  Himera  as  forming  the  only 
Grecian  settlement  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily ; 
and  in  another  part  (7,  67),  expressly  classes  the 
^gesUEans  among  Barbarians  (Bapoapuv  'EyeoroZot). 
Tie  origin  of  jSgests,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  as- 
cnfaed  to  a  branch  of  the  Pelasgic  race,  the  Trojans 
mnaselres  being  of  the  same  stock.    (Kid.  JEnt»».) 
Prerious  to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  in  Sicily,  the 
JEgemtweaa  were  engaged  in  a  long  contest  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Selinus.    Finding  themselves,  however, 
the  weaker  party,  they  solicited  and  obtained  the  aid 
of  Athena.    The  unfortunate  issue  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  against  Syracuse,  compelled  the  iEgestav 
aiu  to  look  for  new  allies  in  the  Carthaginians.  These 
came  to  their  aid,  and  Selinus  fell ;  but  JEgetU  also 
shared  its  fate,  and  the  city  remained  under  this  new 
control,  until,  for  the  purpose  of  regaining  its  freedom, 
it  espoused  the  cause  of  Agatbocles.    The  change, 
however,  was  for  the  wane ;  and  the  tyrant,  offended 
at  their  unwillingness  to  contribute  supplies,  murdered 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants,  drove  the  rest  into  exile,  and 
changed  the  name  of  the  city  to  Dicasopolis,  settling  in 
it  at  roe  same  time  a  body  of  deserters  that  had  come 
over  to  him.    (Polyb.  10, 71.)   The  death  of  Agatbo- 
rka  very  probably  restored  the  old  name,  and  brought 
hick  the  surviving  part  of  the  former  inhabitants,  since 
w*  cad  the  appellation  JEgesta  reappearing  in  the 
int  Panic  war  (Polyb.  1,  84),  and  since  the  ^gestag- 
ens, daring  that  same  conflict,  after  slaughtering  a  Car- 
lassjaiaa  gsrriaoo  which  had  been  placed  within  their 
waSa.  were  able  to  declare  themselves  the  kinsmen  of 
the  Rssnui  people.    (Ztmorat,  8, 4.)    It  was  this  pre- 
tended aSnity  between  the  two  communities  that  pre- 
served Twin  from  oblivion  after  it  had  fallen  be- 
neath the  Roman  sway,  and  we  find  Pliny  (3,  8)  na- 
ming the  inhabitants  among  the  number  of  those  who 
enjoyed  the  pa  Latinum.    The  ruins  of  the  plsce  are 
found,  at  the  present  day,  near  the  modern  Alamo. 
(Mauert,  9,  2,  393,  teqg.—Hoare't  Cluneal  Tour, 
2,61.) 

£mrm*,  .fgestns,  or,  as  Virgil  writes  it,  Acestea, 
a  son  of  the  river-god  Crimisus,  by  a  Trojan  mother, 
according  to  one  account,  while  another  makes  both 
an  parents  to  have  been  of  Trojan  origin.  Laomedon, 
k  strum,  had  given  the  daughters  of  a  distinguished 
person  among  ms  subjects  to  certain  Sicilian  mariners, 
to  carry  away  and  expose  to  wild  beasts.  Tbey  were 
hrooght  to  Sicily,  where  the  god  of  the  Crimisus  uni- 
ted hnnserf  to  one  of  them,  and  became  father  of  Jvges- 
tea.  This  is  the  first  account  just  alluded  to.  The 
ether  one  is  as  follows :  A  young  Trojan,  of  noble 
both,  being  enamoured  of  one  of  the  three  females 


already  mentioned,  accompanied  them  to  Sicily,  and 
there  became  united  to  the  object  of  his  affect  ion. 
The  offspring  of  this  union  waa  iEgeates.  (Dim. 
Hal.  1,  S3.)  Both  accounts,  of  course,  are  purely 
fabulous.  In  accordance,  however,  with  the  popular 
legend  respecting  him,  Virgil  makes  ^Egestea,  whom 
be  calls,  as  already  suited,  Acestea,  to  have  given 
.lEneas  a  hospitable  reception,  when  the  latter,  as  the 
poet  fables,  visited  Sicily  in  the  course  of  his  wander* 
ings.    (Kid.  ,£gesta.) 

.£aiua,  La  king  of  Athena,  son  of  Pandion.  His 
legitimacy,  however,  was  disputed ;  and  when,  after 
the  death  of  Pandion,  he  entered  Attica  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  and  recovered  his  patrimony,  he  was  still  the 
objeet  of  jealousy  to  bis  three  brothers,  although  he 
shared  his  newly-acquired  power  with  them.  As  he 
was  long  childless,  they  began  to  cast  a  wishful  eye 
towards  bis  inheritance.  But  a  mysterious  oracle 
brought  him  to  Trcesene,  where  fate  had  decreed  that 
the  future  hero  of  Athens  should  be  born.  iEthra,  the 
daughter  of  the  sage  King  Plttheus,  son  of  Pelops, 
was  his  mother,  but  the  Trazenian  legend  called  Nep- 
tune, not  JSgeua,  bis  father.  JBgeus,  however,  re- 
turned to  Athens,  with  the  hope  that,  in  the  course  of 
years,  he  should  be  followed  by  a  legitimate  heir.  At 
parting  he  showed  iEthra  a  huge  mass  of  rock,  under 
which  he  had  hidden  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  sandals: 
when  her  child,  if  a  boy,  should  be  able  to  lift  the  stone, 
be  was  to  repair  to  Athena  with  the  tokens  it  con- 
cealed, and  to  claim  jEgeus  as  his  father.  From  this 
deposit*,  jEthra  gave  her  son  the  name  of  Theseus 
(©TOWf ,  from  Ma,  ■Hqou,  to  depoeitt  or  piece).  When 
Theseus  had  grown  up  and  been  acknowledged  by  his 
father  (vid.  Theseus),  be  freed  the  latter  from  the  cruel 
tribute  imposed  by  Minos  (vid.  Minotaurus) ;  but,  on 
his  return  from  Crete,  forgot  to  hoist  the  white  sails, 
the  preconcerted  signal  oi  success,  and  iEgeus,  think- 
ing his  son  had  perished,  threw  himself  from  a  high 
rock  into  the  sea.  (ApoUod.  3,  10,  5,  etqq.—PUt. 
Vit.  Tie*.,  dee.)  The  whole  narrative  respecting 
iEgeus  is  a  figurative  legend.  He  ia  the  same  as 
Neptune ;  his  name  Alyotoc,  indicating  "  the  god  of 
the  wires,"  from  oi/er,  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and 
hence  the  Tronenian  legend  makes  Neptune  at  once 
to  have  bean  the  father  of  Theseus.  Theseus  himself, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  mythic 
personage.  He  is  merely  the  type  of  the  utoUitkmtnt 
of  the  warship  of  Neptune  (dqoiur,  from  dew,  &)<rv,  to 
place  or  utebluk).  Even  hit  mother's  name,  iEihrs. 
would  seem  to  allude  figuratively  to  the  pore,  clear  at- 
mosphere of  religious  worship  connected  with  the  rites 
of  Neptune,  when  firmly  established.  (kWpa,  i.  e., 
olOoe,  pure,  clear  ear.)  So,  also,  the  contest  between 
Theseus  sod  the  Pallantides  (vid.  Pallantidea),  would 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  religious  contest  be- 
tween the  rival  systems  of  Neptune  sod  Minerva. 
The  worship  oi  Neptune  prevailed  originally  in  the 
Ionian  cities  (Miller,  Dorieme,  t, 366),  end  toe  legend 
of  Theseus  is  an  Ionian  one ;  whereas  the  worship  o 
Minerva,  at  Athens,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Ce- 
crops. — II.  An  eponymic  hero  at  Sparta,  son  of  jEol- 
icus.   (Kid.  Supplement.) 

iEeuLiA,  I.  according  to  the  common  account,  a 
daughter  of  Adrsstus,  but  more  probably  the  daughtet 
of  bis  son  ^Egialeus.  (Heyru,  ad  ApoUod.  1,  86.) 
She  was  the  wits  of  Diomede,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
guilty  of  the  grossest  incontinence  during  her  husband's 
absence  in  the  Trojan  war.  (ApoUod.  I.  c.—0».  Ib. 
350,  etc.)  The  beautiful  passage  in  the  Iliad,  bow 
ever  (6,  413,  eeae.%  where  mention  is  made  of  her, 
strongly  countenances  the  idea  that  the  story  of  het 
improper  conduct  is  a  mere  posthomeric  or  cyclic  fable. 
—II.  An  island  of  the  jEgean,  between  Cythera 
and  Crete,  now  CerigoUo.  Bondelmonti  (/a*.  Arch. 
10,  66)  calls  it  Sicktiue  or  SeemUae,  a  corruption, 
probably,  from  the  modem  Greek  tlf  AlyvXiav.  (Ik 
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Sinner,  ad  loe.) — HI.  The  earliest  name  for  the  coun- 
try along  the  northern  ahore  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Vid.  Achaia,  III.) 

.iEqiIleus,  son  of  Adrastus,  by  Amphithea,  daugh- 
ter of  Pronaz,  and  a  member  of  the  expedition  led  by 
the  Epigoni  against  Thebes.  He  was  the  only  leader 
slain  in  this  war,  as  his  father  bad  been  the  only  one 
that  survived  the  previous  contest.  (Vid.  Epigoni.) 
Compare  the  scholiast,  ad  Pind.  Pylh.  8,  68. 

Moivm,  a  patronymic  of  Theseus.  (Homer,  TL.  1, 
866.) 

JEaiLi,  a  town  in  Laconia,  where  Ceres  had  a  tem- 
ple. Aristomenes,  the  Messenian  leader,  endeavoured 
on  one  occasion  to  seize  a  party  of  Laconian  females 
who  were  celebrating  here  the  ritea  of  the  goddess. 
The  attempt  failed,  through  the  courageous  resistance 
of  the  women,  and  Aristomenes  himself  was  taken 
prisoner.  He  was  released,  however,  the  same  night, 
by  Archidamea,  the  priestess  of  Ceres,  who  had  before 
this  cherished  an  affection  for  him.  Sbe  pretended 
that  be  had  burned  off  his  bonds,  by  moving  himself  up 
towards  the  fire,  and  remaining  near  enough  to  have 
them  consumed.   (Pout.  4,  17.) 

^Eowlos,  a  king  of  the  Dorians;  reigning  at  the 
time  in  Thessaly,  near  the  range  of  Pindus.  (Heme, 
ad  Apollod.  2,  7,  7.)  He  aided  Hercules,  according 
to  the  Doric  legend,  in  his  contest  with  the  Lapithaj, 
and  received,  as  a  reward,  the  territory  from  which 
they  were  driven.  (Apollod.  I.  e.)  ./Egimius  is  a  con- 
spicuous name  among  the  founders  of  the  Doric  line, 
and  mention  is  made  by  the  ancient  writers  of  an  epic 

Siem,  entitled  klytfuoc,  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to 
esiod,  by  others  to  Cecrops  the  Milesian.  (Heme, 
I.  c.)  The  posterity  of  JSgimius  formed  part  of  the 
expedition  against  the  Peloponnesus,  and,  the  Doric 
institutions  of  jBghnius  are  spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Pylh. 
1,  124),  as  forming  the  rule  or  model  of  government 
for  the  Doric  race.  (Compare  Midler,  Dorian*,  vol. 
8,0.  18.) 

■/Eomoaus,  a  small  island  in  the  Gulf  of  Carthage. 
There  were  two  rocks  near  this  island,  called  Ara 
JEgimuri,  which  were  so  named,  because  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians  concluded  a  treaty  on  them.  The 
modern  Zouamoore  is  the  iEgimorus  of  antiquity. 

■iEoimus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

JEaiHk,  I.  a  daugnter  of  the  river  Asopus,  carried 
away  by  Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  an  eagle,  from 
Phlius  to  the  island  of  CEnone.  (Compare  Spanheim, 
ad  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  v.  77. — Heyne,  ad  Apollod. 
3,  18,  6.— Sturz,  ad  Hellanic.,  p.  60.— Id.  ad  Phtre- 
eya*.,p.  178.)  She  gave  her  name  to  the  island.  Some 
authorities  make  Jupiter  to  have  assumed,  on  this  oc- 
casion, the  appearance  of  a  flame  of  fire  ;  but  this  evi- 
dently is  corrupted  from  another  part  of  the  same  fable, 
which  statea  mat  Asopus  was  struck  with  thunder  by  the 
god  for  presuming  to  pursue  him.  (Apollod.  3,  13, 6.) 
The  Asopus  here  alluded  to,  is  the  Sicyonian  stream 
which  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Phlius.  ft  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Boeotian  river  of  the  same  name. 
(Compare  Pindar,  Nem.  9,  9.— Arittarch.  ad  If.  3,  I. 
— Pautan.  3,  6,  8.)— II.  An  island  in  the  Sinus  Sa- 
ronicus,  near  the  coast  of  Argons.  The  earliest  ac- 
counts given  by  the  Greeks  make  it  to  have  been 
originally  uninhabited,  and  to  have  been  called,  while 
m  this  state,  by  the  name  of  CEnone ;  for  such  is  evi- 
dently the  meaning  of  the  fable,  which  states,  that  Ju- 
piter, in  ord'-.  to  gratify  JSacus,  who  was  alone  there, 
changed  a  swarm  of  ants  into  men,  and  thus  peopled 
the  island.  (Vid.  jEacus,  Myrmidones,  and  compare 
Pautan.  3,  29,  and  Apollod.  3,  13,  7.)  It  afterward 
took  the  name  of  /Egina,  from  the  daughter  of  the 
Asopus.  (Vid.  iEgins,  I.)  But,  whoever  may  have 
been  the  earliest  settlers  on  the  island,  it  is  evident 
that  its  stony  and  unproductive  soil  must  have  driven 
them  at  an  early  penod  to  engage  in  maritime  affairs. 
Hence  they  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  coined 
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money  for  the  purposes  of  commerce,  and  used  re( 
1st  measures,  a  tradition  which,  though  no  doubt  v 
true,  still  points  very  clearly  to  their  early  commerc 
habits.  (Strabo,  876.— Mian,  Var.  HUt.  12,  10. 
Wat.  Phidon.)  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  th 
commercial  relations  caused  the  people  of  .-Egina  to 
increased  by  colonies  from  abroad,  and  Strabo  c 
pressly  mentions  Cretans  among  the  foreign  inhabitai 
who  had  settled  there.  Alter  Die  return  of  the  Hen 
hde,  this  island  received  a  Dorian  colony  from  E] 
daurus  (Pautan.  3,  39. — Tzetz.  ad  Lye.  176),  a 
from  this  period  the  Dorians  gradually  gained  the  i 
cendency  in  it,  until  at  last  it  became  entirely  Dor 
both  in  language  and  form  of  government.  ./Egina,  I 
a  time,  was  the  maritime  rival  of  Athens,  and  the  coi 
petition  eventually  terminated  in  open  hostilities, 
which  the  Athenians  were  only  able  to  obtain  adva 
tages  by  the  aid  of  the  Corinthians,  and  by  means 
intestine  divisions .  among  their  opponents.  (Here 
8,  46,  and  5,  83.)  When  Darius  sent  deputies  in 
Greece  to  demand  earth  and  water,  the  people  of  £ga 
partly- from  hatred  towards  the  Athenians,  and  part 
from  a  wish  to  protect  their  extensive  commerce  aloi 
the  coasts  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  gave  these  toke 
of  submission.  (Herod.  6, 49.)  For  this  conduct  th 
were  punished  by-  the  Spartans.  In  the  war  wi 
Xerxes,  therefore,  they  sided  with  their  countrymc 
and  acted  so  brave  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Salamis 
to  be  able  to  contest  the  prize  of  valour  with  the  A  th 
nians  themselves,  and  to  bear  it  off,  as  well  by  tl 
universal  suffrages  of  the  confederate  Greeks  (Hero 
8,  93),  as  by  the  declaration  of  the  Pythian  oracl 
(Id.  ibid.  138 :  compare  Pint.  Vit.  Themiet.)  Aft 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  however,  tl 
strength  of  Athens  proved  too  great'  for  them.  Tht 
fleet  of  seventy  sail  was  annihilated  in  a  sea-fight  1 
Pericles,  and  many  of  the .  inhabitants  were  driv< 
from  the  island,  while  the  remainder  were  reduced 
the  condition  of  tributaries.  The  fugitives  settled 
Thyrea  in  Cynuria,  under  the  protection  of  Spar 
(Tkucyd.  1,  105,  and  108.— Id.  3,  27.— Id.  4,  57 
and  it  was  not  until  after  the  battle  of  ^Egos  Potsmo 
and  the  fall  of  Athens,  that  they  were  able  to  rega 
possession  of  their  native  island.  (Xen.  Hit'..  Gr. : 
8,  5. — Strabo,  8,  p.  876.)  They  never  attain© 
however,  to  their  former  prosperity.  The  situation 
./Egina  made  it  subsequently  a  prize  for  each  succcci 
ing  conqueror,  until  at  last  it  totally  disappeared  fro 
history.'  In  modern  times  the  island  nearly  retail 
its  ancient  name,  being  called  Egina,  or  with  a  sligl 
corruption  .Bn^ia,  ana  is  represented  by  travellers  i 
being  beautiful,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  As  fi 
back  as  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  ancient  city  wou 
appear  to  have  been  in  ruins.  That  writer  maki 
mention  of  some  temples  that  were  standing,  and  > 
the  large  theatre  built  after  the  model  of  that  in  Ep 
daurus.  The  most  remarkable  remnant  of  antiquil 
which  this  island  can  boast  of  at  the  present  dsy,  is  tl 
temple  of  Jupiter  Panhellenius,  situated  on  a  mow 
of  the  same  name,  about  four  hours'  distance  from  tt 
port,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ai 
cient  temples  in  Greece,  and  one  of  the  oldest  spec 
mens  of  the  Doric  style  of  architecture.  Mr.  Dodwc 
pronounces  it  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  rui 
in  Greece.  For  a  full  account  of  the  ./Egina  mtrbW 
consult  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science;  No.  12,  j 
387,  teqq.,  and  No.  14,  p.  839,  seqq. 

-lEoiNiTA  Paulos,  1.  or  Paul  of  /Egina,  a  ce.i 
brated  Greek  physician,  bom  in  the  island  of  JEgiw 
He  appears  to  have  lived,  not  in  the  fourth  century,  I 
Rene  Moreau  and  Daniel  Leclerc  (Clericus)  hsve  ai 
serted,  but  in  the  time  of  the  conquests  of  the  Cal 
Omar,  and,  consequently,  in  the  seventh  century.  W 
have  very  few  particulars  of  his  life  hsnded  down  I 
us.  We  know  merely  that  he  pursued  his  media 
studies  at  Alexandres  some  time  before  the  taking  < 
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tats  city  by  Amron,  and  that,  fin  the  purpose  of  adding 
to  bis  stock  of  professional  knowledge,  he  travelled  not 
only  through  all  Greece,  but  likewise  in  other  countries. 
Paul  of  JSgina,  closes  the  list  of  the  classic  Greek 
physician,  for  after  him  the  healing  art  fell,  like  so 
many  others,  into  neglect  and  barbarism,  and  did  not 
regain  soy  portion  of  its  former  honours  until  towards 
the  iwdfth  century.  As  Paul  made  himself  very  able 
in  surgery,  and  displayed  great  skill  also  in  accouche- 
mests,  the  Arabians  testified  their  esteem  for  him  by 
■rrhng  him  the  accoucheur.  Though  he  cannot  be 
regarded  as  altogether  original,  since  he  abridged  Ga- 
les, and  obtained  many  materials  from  Aetrus  and 
Oribasus,  yet  he  frequently  lays  down  opinions  of  his 
own,  differing  from  those  of  Galen,  and  more  than  once 
has  the  courage  to  refute  the  positions  of  Hippocrates. 
His  descriptions  of  maladies  are  short  and  succinct, 
but  exact  and  complete.  He  frequently  assumes,  as 
die  basis  of  his  explanations,  the  Galenian  theory  of 
the  cardinal  humours.  It  is  in  surgery  particularly 
that  Paul  of  iEgina  appears  to  advantage,  not  only  be- 
cause he  had  acquired  more  experience  than  any  other 
Greek  physician  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  but  also  be- 
cause he  does  not  servilely  copy  his  predecessors.  In 
this  respect  some  authors  place  him  by  the  aide  of 
Cessna,  and  on  certain  points  even  give  him  the  pref- 
erence. One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  that 
part  of  his  writings  which  relates  to  surgery,  is  the  one 
which  treats  of  the  various  kinds  of  arrows  used  among 
the  ancients,  and  of  the  wounds  inflicted  by  them. 
The  work  of  this  physician,  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  is  entitled  An  Abridgment  of  All  Medicine,  snd 
consists  of  seven  books,  compiled  from  the  writings 
of  the  more  ancient  physicians,  with  his  own  observa- 
tions subjoined.  It  has  passed  through  many  editions, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  principal  ones.  The 
Greek  text  merely,  Venet.  op.  Aid.,  1528,  and  Basil., 
1538,  fd.  This  latter  edition  is  much  superior  to  the 
former,  as  it  was  corrected  by  Gemussus,  and  contains 
ks  learned  annotations.  Latin  editions :  Basil.,  1532 
and  1546,  /of. .-  Col.  Agr.,  1534  and  1548,  fol. :  Paris, 
1532,  foL  :  Venet.,  1553  and  1554,  8vo  :  Lugd.,  1562 
and  1567,  8vo.  This  last  is  the  best  of  the  Latin 
editions,  since  it  contains  the  notes  and  commenta- 
ries of  Gonthier,  D'Andemscb,  Comarius,  J.  Goupil. 
and  Dalechamp.  An  Arabic  edition  was  published 
also  by  Honain,  a  celebrated  Syrian  physician.  Parts 
of  use  work  have  also  been  printed  separately  at  various 
times,  and  particularly  the  first  book,  under  the  title 
of  Precept*  SaUbria  {Paris,  1510,  ap.  Henr.  Steph., 
4lo. — Argent.,  151 1, 4to,  etc.).    A  French  translation 

of  the  surgical  writings  of  Paul  of  Xgim  was  given  in 

1539,  from  the  Lyons  press,  in  12mo,  by  Pierre  Tolet 
The  excellent  version,  however,  by  F.  Adams,  Esq., 
of  Baschory-Ternan,  Aberdeen,  will  supersede  all 
others.  Osry  one  volume  has  thus  far  been  published. 
(Biogr.  Dme,  vol.  33,  p,  186,  scqq.—SckSU,  Hist. 
LiU.  Gr,voL  7,  p.  256.)— II.  A  modeller  of  ^Egina, 
adverted  to  by  Pliny  (35,  11).  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  JSgneU  was  his  own  name,  or  merely  an 
epithet  designating  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  former  is 
the  more  probable  opinion,  and  is  advocated  by  Miiller 
(JEgn.  107.— StUig,  Did.  Art.  s.  «.). 

jEoiocHtrs,  or  "  JZgis  bearer"  (from  alyi{  and  fyo), 
a  poetical  appellation  of  Jove.   (  Vid.  jEgis.) 

JEeinx,  a  poetical  appellation  of  Pan,  either  from 
ha  having  the  legs  of  a  goat,  or  as  the  guardian  of 
goats.  Plutarch  (Parall.,  p.  311)  makes  it  analogous 
to  the  I^ori  SUvanus. 

.£«iea,  a  city  of  Achaia,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Sous  Cormthiacus,  and  to  the  northwest  of  Pellene. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  importance,  and  the  population 
■  supposed  to  have  been  from  8  to  10,000.  Polybius 
(4,  5T)  makes  the  distance  from  the  sea  seven  stadia ; 
Pausssias,  however  (7,  26),  removes  the  harbour 
twelve  stadia  from  the  city.    There  is  no  contradic- 


tion in  this,  as  the  harbour  lay,  not  directly  north,  bat 
northeast  from  the  city.  In  the  middle  ages,  jEgira 
took  the  name  of  Votstitza.  (Gearg.  Phranza,  2,  0.) 
It  is  now  Vostica,  a  deserted  place  to  the  east  of 
Vostitza,  the  ancient  ^Egium.  {Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  8,  p.  896.) 

^Egis,  the  shield  of  Jupiter,  made  for  bim  by  Vul- 
can (H.  15, 310),  and  borne  also  by  Apollo  (Jf2. 15, 289) 
and  Minerva  (5,  738).  It  inspired  terror  and  dismay, 
and,  by  its  movements,  darkness,  clouds,  thunder  and 
lightning  were  collected.  (II.  17,  594.)  Hence,  in 
later  poets,  it  has  also  the  meaning  of  a  storm  or  hurri- 
cane. (JEsch.  Choeph.  584. — Eurip.  Ion,  996.)  Ac- 
cording to  some,  Minerva  had  an  segis  of  her  own,  dis- 
tinct from  Jupiter's,  and  she  placed  in  the  centre  of  it 
the  head  of  Medusa  ;  but  the  Gorgon's  head  appears 
also  on  Jupiter's  shield.  (Eustatk.  ad  II.  6,  741. — 
Heyne,  ad  Apollod.  2,  43.)  As  Minerva  typifies  the 
mind  or  wisdom  of  Jove,  there  is  a  peculiar  propriety 
in  her  wielding  the  same  egit  with  her  great  parent — 
The  etymology  of  the  term  alyi{  is  disputed.  The 
common  derivation  makes  it  come  from  alf,  aly6{, 
"  a  goat,"  and  to  have  been  so  named  from  its  being 
covered  with  the  skin  of  the  goat  that  had  suckled  the 
infant  Jove.  This  derivation,  however,  appears  to  be 
based  entirely  on  an  accidental  resemblance  between 
alyit  and  oif,  oiyoc,  and  is  evidently  the  invention  of 
later  writers  and  fabulists.  The  true  etymology  is 
from  atoeu,  at(u,  "  to  move  rapidly,"  "  to  rush,"  "  to 
arouse,"  &c,  and  comports  far  better  with  the  idea 
of  brandishing  to  and  fro  a  terror-inspiring  shield.— 
The  meaning  of  a  coat  of  mail,  of,  rather,  leathern 
tunic,  with  or  without  plates  of  metal,  belongs  to  an- 
other alytc,  which  is  correctly  deduced  from  alf. 
(Compare  Herod.  4,  189.) 

^Egisthds,  son  of  Thyestes  by  his  own  daughter 
Pelopea.  (Vid.  Atreus.)  Having  been  left  guardian 
of  Agamemnon's  kingdom  when  that  monarch  sailed 
for  Troy,  he  availed  himself  of  his  absence  to  gain  the 
affections  of  Clytemneslra  his  queen,  and,  when  Ag- 
amemnon returned  from  the  war,  caused  him  to  be 
slain.  (Vid.  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestra.)  On 
the  death  of  the  monarch  he  usurped  the  throne,  and 
reigned  seven  years,  when  he  waa  slain,  together  with 
Clytemnestra,  by  Oresles,  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 
(Vid.  Orestes.  —  Hygin.  fab.  87,  seq—Paus.  2,  16. 
— Soph.  Electr. — Msch.  Agam. — Eurip.  Orest.,  4*.) 

jEoitium,  a  town  of  ^Etolia,  northeast  of  Naupac- 
tus,  and  about  eighty  stadia  from  the  sea.  It  occupied 
an  elevated  situation  in  a  mountainous  tract  of  coun- 
try. (Thucyd.  3,  97.)  jEgitium  is  perhaps  -E$w 
(Alyai),  which  Slephanus  Byzantinus  places  in  ^Etoua 

-xoiUM,  a  city  of  Achaia, on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Corinthiscus,  and  northwest  of  j£girs.  After  the 
submersion  of  Helice  it  became  the  chief  place  in 
the  country,  and  here  the  deputies  from  the  states  of 
Achaia  long  held  their  assemblies,  until  a  law  was 
made  by  Philopcemen,  ordaining  that  each  of  the  feder- 
al cities  should  become  in  its  tum  the  piece  of  rendez- 
vous, (it's.  38,  7,  and  30. — Compare  Polybius,  % 
54.  and  4,  t.)  According  to  Slxabo  (385,  387),  these 
meetings  were  convened  near  the  town,  in  a  spot  call- 
ed -flnarium,  where  was  a  grove  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter. Pausanias  (7,  24)  affirms,  that  in  his  time  the 
Achesns  still  collected  together  at  JSgium,  as  the 
Amphictyons  did  at  Delphi  and  Thermopylsj.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  ^Egium  derived  its  name  from  the 
goat  (<wf)  which  was  said  to  have  nourished  Jupiter 
here.  The  modem  town  of  Vostitza  lies  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood. 

JSolk.    Vid.  Supplement. 

iEoLits.    Vid.  Supplement. 

^£oles,  a  Samian  wrestler,  bom  dumb.  Seeing 
some  unlawful  measures  pursued  in  a  contest,  which 
would  deprive  him  of  the  priae,  his  indignation  gave 
him  on  a  sudden  the  powers  of  utterance  which  hai 
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been  denied  him  from  hie  birth,  and  he  ever  after  apoke 
With  ease.    (Vol.  Max.  1,  8,  4.— Aul.  Gell.  6,  9.) 

jEolktes,  a  surname  of  Apollo  as  the  god  of  day. 
(klyiqrrity  from  aXy^n,  "  bright™**.")  In  the  legend 
given  by  ApollodoruB  (1,  9,  28)  respecting  the  island 
of  Anaphe,  the  epithet  deletes  appears  to  point  to 
Apollo  as  the  darter  of  the  lightning  also  (Apollo  Ful- 
gurator).  Compare  Heyne,  ad  Apottod.  1, 9,  26,  not. 
erit. 

JEgobolus,  an  appellation  given  to  Bacchus  at  Pot- 
ato in  Bosotia,  because  he  had  substituted  a  goat  in 
the  place  of  a  youth,  who  was  annually  sacrificed 
there.  (o!f,  and/JaAXw.)  Compare  Pausanias  9,  8, 
where  Kuhn,  however,  proposes  AlyoSopov  for  Afyo- 
toXov. — By  J&goboUum,  on  the  other  hand,  is  meant 
a  species  of  mystic  purification.  The  catechumen  was 
placed  in  a  pit,  covered  with  perforated  boards,  upon 
which  a  goat  was  sacrificed,  so  as  to  bathe  him  in  the 
blood  that  flowed  from  it.  Sometimes,  for  a  goat,  a 
bull  or  ram  was  substituted,  and  the  ceremony  was 
then  called,  in  the  first  case,  Taurobolium,  in  the  sec- 
ond Criobolium.    (Knight,  Inquiry,  &c,  y  168.) 

jEgob  POTinos,  i.  e.,  the  goaf*  river,  called  also 
JEgos  Potamoi,  and  by  the  Latin  writers  JEgo*  Flu- 
men,  a  small  river  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and 
south  of  Callipolis,  which  apparently  gave  its  name  to 
a  town  or  port  situate  at  its  mouth.  (Herod.  9,  119. 
— Sttpk.  Byx.  *. «.  Alybe  Uorafiot.)  Mannert  thinks, 
that  the  town  just  mentioned  was  the  same  with  that 
called  Cressa  by  Scylaz  (p.  28),  and  Cissa  by  Pliny 
(4,  9).  But  consult  Oailrod  Seyl.  I.  c.  as  regards  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  b>rbg  klyiQ  kotouov,  employed 
byScylax.  (Geogr.  Gr.  Min.  I,  439,  ed.  Gail.)  At 
Jbgm  Potamos  the  Athenian  fleet  was  totally  defeat- 
ed by  the  Spartan  admiral  Lysander,  an  event  which 
completely  destroyed  the  power  of  the  former  state, 
and  finally  led  to  the  capture  of  Athens.  (Xen.  Hut. 
Gr.  2,  19.— Viod.  Sic.  13,  105.— P/ut  Vit.  Aldb.— 
Corn.  Nep.  Vit.  Alcib.)  The  village  of  Galata  prob- 
ably stands  on  the  site  of  the  town  or  harbour.  ( Cra- 
mer* Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  330.) 

JEaotiajB,  a  Gallic  nation,  who  served  in  the  army 
Sf  Attalus  on  one  of  his  expeditions.  Re  afterward 
assigned  them  a  settlement  along  the  Hellespont. 
(Poiyb.  6,  77,  leq.)  Casaubon,  in  his  Latin  version 
of  Polybius,  has  "  JEgotage*  (the  it  sunt  Tectota- 
ge*)."  Schweigheuser,  misled  by  this  conjecture, 
introduces  TcKTooayqt  into  the  Greek  text  of  the  his- 
torian in  place  of  klyoeayaf,  the  common  reading. 
In  his  annotations,  however,  he  acknowledges  his  pre- 
cipitancy. Compare  the  Historical  and  Geographical 
index  to  his  edition  of  Polybius  (vol.  8,  pt.  i.,  p.  198). 
in  which  he  conjectures  that  fiyoeayec,  which  occurs 
in  another  passage  of  Polybius  (5,  63),  ought  to  be 
written  Alybaaytf  also. 

Met*,  t  town  Of  Laeonia,  on  the  borders  of  Arca- 
dia, and  contiguous  to  Belmma.   (Polyb.  2,  64.) 

jEoTFstiB,  or  more  correctly  ^Egyssus,  a  city  of 
Mania  Inferior,  in  the  region  called  Parva  Scythia,  and 
situate  on  the  bank  of  the  Danube,  not  far  above  its 
mouth.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Bp.  ex.  Pont.  1,  8, 
13).  Near  this  place,  according  to  D'Anville,  Darius 
'Hystaspis  constructed  his  bridge  over  the  Danube,  in 
his  expedition  against  the  Scythians.  (As  regards  the 
Wis  reading,  consult  Cellariut,  Geogr.  2,  468.) 

JEamu,  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt.  Viii.  JEgypttn. 

iEoYmuM  hire,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
which  is  on  the  coast  of  Egypt. 

iEoYPTUs,  I.  a  son  of  Belus,  and  brother  of  Danaus. 
He  received  from  hia  parent  the  country  of  Arabia  to 
rule  over;  but  subsequently  conquered  the  land  of 
"the  black-footed  race"  (UeXafimSuv),  and  gave  it 
hia  name.  ^Egyptus  was  the  father  of  60  sons,  and 
Danaus,  to  whom  Libya  had  been  assigned,  of  60 
daughters.  Jealousy  breaking  out  between  Danau* 
and  the  sons  of  iEgyptus,  who  aimed  at  depriving  him 


of  his  dominions,  the  former  fled  with  his  50  daugh 
ters,  and  settled  eventually  in  Argolis.  The  sons  o 
iEgyptus  came,  after  some  interval  of  time,  to  Argoa 
and  entreated  their  uncle  to  bury  in  oblivion  all  enmi 
ty,  and  to  give  them  (heir  cousins  in  marriage.  Da 
naua,  retaining  a  perfect  recollection  of  the  injuries  the; 
had  done  him,  and  distrusting  their  promises,  con 
aented  to  bestow  his  daughters  upon  them,  and  divide* 
them  accordingly  by  lot  among  the  suitors.  But  oi 
the  wedding  day  he  armed  the  hands  of  the  brides  wit 
daggers,  and  enjoined  upon  them  to  slay  in  the  nigh 
their  unsuspecting  bridegrooms.  All  but  Hyperm 
nostra  obeyed  the  cruel  order,  while  ehe,  relenting 
spared  her  husband  Lynceus.  Her  father  at  first  pt 
her  in  close  confinement,  but  afterward  forgave  her,  an 
consented  to  her  onion  with  Lynceus.  (  Vid.  Danatu 
Danaidt*,  Jfrc.  —  Apollod.  2,  1,  5.,  *eqq. — Hygit 
fab.  168,  170.— Ot.  Hereid.  14,  &c.)-II.  An  extei 
sive  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  the  west  by  pai 
of  Marmarica  and  by  the  deserts  of  Libya,  on  th 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  the  Sinn 
Arsbicus  and  a  line  drawn  from  Arainoe  to  Rhinocolv 
ra,  and  on  the  south  by  ^Ethiopia:  Egypt,  properl 
so  called,  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  the  Ion 
and  narrow  valley  which  follows  the  course  of  the  Nil 
from  Syene  (or  Attooan)  to  Cairo,  near  the  site  of  tb 
ancient  Memphis.  To  the  Nile,  Egypt  owes  its  e: 
istence  as  a  habitable  country,  since,  without  the  ric 
and  fertilizing  mud  deposited  by  the  river  in  its  anno; 
inundations,  it  would  be  a  sandy  desert.  At  thr< 
different  places,  previous  to  its  entering  Egypt,  this  n< 
ble  stream  is  threatened  to  be  interrupted  in  its  course  t 
a  barrier  of  mountains,  and  at  each  place  the  barrier 
surmounted.  The  Second  cataract,  in  Turkish  Nub: 
is  the  most  violent  and  unnavigable.  The  third  ia 
Syene,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper  Egyp 
From  Syene  to  Cairo  the  river  flows  along  a  valu 
about  eight  miles  broad,  between  two  mountain  ridge 
one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  oth 
terminates  in  the  deserts  of  ancient  Libya.  The  riv 
occupies  the  middle  of  the  valley  aa  far  as  the  strs 
called  JcbeUel-SilriU.  This  apace,  about  forty  mil 
Ibng,  haa  very  little  arable  land  on  ita  banks.  It  co 
tains  some  islands,  which,  from  their  low  level,  easi 
admit  of  irrigation.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Jebel-il-S, 
sili  (Girard,  Mem.  tur  PEgypte,  vol.  3,  p.  13),  tl 
Nile  runs  along  the  right  side  of  the  valley,  which 
several  places  has  the  appearance  of  a  steep  line 
rocks  cut  into  peaks,  while  the  ridge  of  the  hills  < 
the  left  side  is  always  accessible  by  a  slope  of  ratio 
acclivity.  These  laat  mountaina  begin  near  the  tov 
of  Sioot,  the  ancient  Lycopolis,  and  go  down  towar 
Faioom,  the  ancient  Arsinoitic  Nome,  diverging  gra 
ually  to  the  weat,  so  that  between  them  and  the  cul 
Vated  valley  there  ia  a  deaert  space,  becoming  era 
ually  wider,  and  which  in  several  places  is  border 
on  the  valley-side  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  lying  neai 
south  and  north.  The  mountains  which  confine  tl 
basin  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt  are  intersected  1 
defiles,  which  on  one  side  lead  to  the  shores  of  tl 
Red  Sea,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Oasea.  These  m 
row  passes  might  be  habitable,  since  the  winter  rai 
maintain  for  a  time  a  degree  of  vegetation,  and  for 
springs  which  the  Arabs  use  for  themselves  and  th< 
flocks.  The  atrip  of  desert  land  which  generally  e 
tends  along  each  side  of  the  valley,  parallel  to  t 
course  of  the  Nile  (and  which  must  not  be  confoun 
ed  with  the  barren  ocean  of  sand  that  lies  on  each  si 
of  Egypt),  now  contains  two  very  distinct  kinds 
land  ;  the  one  immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  moui 
ain,  consists  of  Band  and  round  pebbles ;  the  othi 
composed  of  light  drifting  sand,  covers  an  extent 
ground  formerly  arable.  If  a  section  of  the  valley 
made  by  a  plane  perpendicular  to  ita  direction,  t 
surface  will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margi 
of  the  river  to  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  a  circumatai 
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tto  remarked  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  the  Po, 
put  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  tome  other  rivers.  Near 
Baa-wotf,  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  already  moth  widen- 
ed an  the  west,  has  on  that  side  an  opening,  through 
which  a  view  ia  obtained  of  the  fertile  plains  of  Fa- 
mm.  These  plains  form  properly  a  sort  of  table-land, 
separated  from  the  smiuuuding  mountains  on  the 
north  sad  west  by  a  wide  Valley,  of  which  a  certain 
paysTMn,  always  hid  under  water,  forms  what  the 
atkbiztna  call  Btrkct-U-Karnm.  (Yid.  Maris.) 
rVesr  Cairo,  the  chains  which  Hmft  the  valley  of  the 
Mir  diverge  on  both  aides.  Hie  one,  tinder  the  name 
ef  JUtl^lSaxnm,  runs  northwest  towards  the  Med- 
iterranean: the  other,  called  Jiibrl-ai- Aetata,  runs 
•might  east  of  Suez.  In  front  of  these  chains  a  vast 
shon  extends,  composed  of  sands,  covered  with  the 
mad  of  the  Nfle.  At  the  place  called  Batu-H-Baha- 
rs,  near  the  ancient  Cercaaorus,  the  Titer  divides  into 
twe  branches ;  the  one  of  which  flowing  to  Rotttta, 
rear  the  ancient  Ostium  Bolbitinnm,  ana  the  other  to 
SmmUtu,  the  ancient  Tsmiaihis,  at  the  Ostium  Phat- 
letkum,  contain  between  them  the  present  Delta. 
Bat  tins  triangoha-  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in  for- 
mer times  ranch  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  by 
me  Pehisian  branch,  which  is  now  choked  Dp  with 
sand  or  converted  into  marshy  pools;  while  on  the 
west  H  was  boonded  by  the  Canopic  branch,  Which  is 
now  partly  confounded  with  the  canal  of  Alexandre*, 
sad  partly  lost  in  Lake  Elko.  But  the  correspondence 
of  the  level  of  the  surface  with  that  of  the  present 
Delta,  and  its  depression  ss  compared  with  that  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  together  with  its  greater  verdure  and 
fcrtihtT,  stfQ  mark  the  Bnriu  of  the  ancient  Delta,  al- 
though irregular  encroachments  are  made  by  shifting 
banks  of  drifting  sand,  which  are  at  present  on  the 
increase.  Egypt  then,  in  general  language,  may  be 
described  as  an  immense  valley  or  longitudinal  basin, 
terminating  in  a  Delta  or  triangular  plain  of  alluvial 
formation ;  being  altogether,  from  the  heights  of  Syene 
to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  about  600  miles  in 
length,  and  of  Tar  ions  width.  (Malte-Brun,  Geegr. 
voL  4,  p.  31,  nqq .) 

1.  Fortuity  of  Egypt. 

Almost  the  whore  of  the  productive  soil  of  Egypt 


i  of  mod  deposited  by  the  Nils ;  and  the  Del 
u  in  «B  similar  tracts  of  country,  is  entirely  composed 
ef  tGavial  earth  and  sand.    To  ascertain  the  depth  of 
fta  bed,  the  Preach  mrk),  who  accompanied  the  mil- 
tan  expedition  into  Egypt,  sank  several  wens  at  dis- 
tant nterrab ;  and  from  their  observations  have  been 
obtained  the  fbBowrmr  results,    ftttt,  that  the  surface 
ef  the  soil,  as  already  mentioned,  descends  more  or 
less  rapidly  towards  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  is  the 
reverse  ef  what  occurs  in  most  valleys :  teamtUy,  that 
the  depth  of  the  bed  of  nntd  is  unequal,  being  in  gen- 
eral about  foe  feet  near  the  river,  and  increasing  grad- 
ually as  it  recedes  from  H :  (atrdhr,  that  beneath  the 
and  mere  is  a  bed  of  sand  similar  to  that  always 
brought  down  by  the  rrrer.    The  first-mentioned  pe- 
culiarity is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the  absence  of 
lain,  which,  hi  other  countries,  washes  down  the  soil 
from  the  hma,  and,  carrying  it  to  the  stream  in  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  forms  a  basin,  the  sides  of  which 
have  a  concave  auifacc ;  whereas,  in  Egypt,  the  soil  is 
taaieyed  by  the  inundation  from  the  rrrer  into  the 
vaVy,  and  the  deposites,  therefore,  wSl  be  greatest 
near  its  hanks.    The  more  rapid  the  current,  also,  the 
■will  I  ail  be  the  quantity  of  mud  deposited.  The 
bed  of  qnartzose  sand  upon  which  it  rests  is  About 
tarty-six  feet  in  depth,  and  ia  superposed  on  the  csl- 
cweeos  rock  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  lower  coun- 
try. The  waters  of  the  river  filter  through  this  bed  of 
and.  tad  springs  are  found  aa  soon  as  the  borer  has 
reached  any  considerable  depth.    Ancient  Egypt  waa 
i  far  as  fertility.    The  staple  commodity 


was  its'  gram,  the  growth  of  which  was  so  i 
as  to  afford  at  aH  tunes  considerable  supplies  to  tb* 
neighbouring  countries,  particularly  Syria  and  Arabia ; 
and  in  times  of  scarcity  or  famine,  which  were  fre- 
quently felt  in  those  countries,  Egypt  alone  could  sava 
their  numerous  population  from  starving.  Egypt,  hi 
fact,  unlike  every  other  country  on  the  globe,  brought 
forth  Its  produce  independent  of  the  seasons  and  the 
skies ;  arid  white  continued  drought  in  the  neighbour- 
ing countries  brought  one  season  of  scarcity  after  an- 
other, the  granaries  of  Egypt  were  fall.  Hence,  too, 
Egypt  became  regarded  as  one  of  the  granaries  of 
Rome.  {Aurd.  Victor.,  Ef*.  t.  1.)  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Jewett  baa  given  s  striking  example  of  the  extraordi- 
nary fertility  of  the  soil  of  Egypt.  -1  picked  up  at 
random,''  says  he,  "  a  few  stslks  out  of  the  thick  corn- 
fields. We  counted  the  number  of  atafka  which  sprout- 
ed from  single  grains  of  seed;  carefully  pulling  to 
pieces  each  root,  in  order  to  see  that  ft  was  but  one 
plant.  The  first  had  seven  stalks ;  the  next  three ; 
the  next  nine  ;  then  eighteen  ;  then  fourteen.  Each 
stalk  would  have  been  an  eat."  Numerous  canab 
served  to  carry  the  waters  of  the  Nik  to  some  of  those 
parts  which  the  inundation  could  not  reach,  while  ma- 
chinery was  employed  to  eonfey  the  ED  rant  of  irriga- 
tion to  others.  Many  of  theft*  canals  still  e*J*tt  many 
hare  femg  sines  oHsameered,  sad  not  s  1cw  trtcts  of 
sandy  country  have  displayed  themselves  in  modern 
times  where  formerly  aH  was  smiling  and  fertile. 
Nearly  the  whole  extent  from  the  southern  confines  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  is  one  barren  and  sandy 
waste.  Assigning  to  Upper  Egypt  an  average  breadth 
of  ten  railes,  and  allowing  for  the  lateral  valleys  stretch- 
ing oat  from  the  Delta,  it  is  supposed  that  the  portion 
of  territory,  at  the  present  day,  in  Egypt,  capable  of 
cultivation,  may  amount  to  about  18,000  square  miles, 
or,  in  round  numbers,  ten  millions  of  seres.  The  total 
population  is  estimated  at  about  two  millions  and  a 
half,  which  would  give  shout  1M  to  every  square  mile. 
Nearly  one  half  of  mis  territory,  it  is  supposed,  is  either 
periodically  inundated,  or  capable  of  artificial  irrigation. 
The  remaining  part  requires  a  more  laborious  cultiva- 
tion, and  ymras  a  more  scanty  produce.  The  hranda 
led  lands,  though  they  have  successively  borne  cm 
crop,  and  frequently  two,  year  after  year,  without  in- 
termission, for  more  than  8000  years,  still  retain  then 
ancient  fertility,  without  any  perceptible  impoverish- 
ment, and  without  any  farther  tillage  than  the  adventi- 
tious top-dressing  of  brack,  slimy  mould  by  the  over- 
flowing of  the  river.  Where  the  inundation  does  not 
reach,  the  crops  are  very  scanty ;  wheat  does  not  yieM 
above  five  or  six  for  one ;  but  for  maize  and  mmet 
the  soil  is  particularly  adapted,  and  these,  with  rice, 
lentils,  and  purse,  commute  the  principal  food  of  nine 
tenths  of  the  mheMtattta,  allowing  the  exportation 
of  the  greater  part  of  fee  wheat  produced.  Taking, 
then,  into  consideration  the  quantity  of  lend  once  arable, 
which  ia  now  covered  with  sand,  the  double  harvest, 
snd,  of  some  productions,  more  than  semi-annual  crops, 
the  smafler  quantity  of  food  which  is  requisite  to  sus- 
tain life  in  southern  latitudes,  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  more  barren  soil  was  formerly  rendered  available 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  olive,  the  fig-tree,  the  vine, 
and  the  date-palm,  we  shall  no  longer  be  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  the  immense  fertility  and  popnlouaness  of 
ancient  Egypt,  a  country  said  to  hate  contained  in 
former  days  7,608,000  souls — One  of  the  most  cele- 
brated productions  of  Egypt  is  the  htm.  The  plant 
usually  so  denominated  ia  a  species  of  water-lily 
(nymphaa  toots),  called  by  the  Arabs  natter,  which, 
on  the  disappearance  of  the  foundation,  covers  all  the 
canals  snd  pooh  with  its  broad  found  leaves,  amid 
which  the  flowers,  in  tits  form  of  cops  of  bright  white) 
or  azure*  expand  on  the  surface,  and  have  a  moat 
elegant  appearance.  Sormini  sayf ,  that  its  roots  form 
a  tubercle,  which  is  garnered  when  the  waters  ef  tho 
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Nile  subside,  and  is  boiled  and  eaten  like  potatoes, 
which  it  somewhat  resembles  in  taste.  Herodotus 
(2,  98)  states,  that  the  Egyptians  not  only  ate  the  root, 
but  made  a  sort  of  bread  of  the  seed,  which  resembled 
that  of  the  poppy.  He  adds,  that  there  is  a  second 
species,  the  root  of  which  is  very  grateful,  either  fresh 
or  dried.  The  plant  which  was  chiefly  eaten  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  and  which  is  so  frequently  carved 
on  the  ancient  monuments,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
nymphaa  nelumbo,  or  nelumbium  spcciosvm,  the  "  sa- 
cred bean"  of  India,  now  found  only  in  that  country, 
Its  seeds,  which  are  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  have  a 
delicate  flavour  resembling  almonds,  and  its  roots  also 
are  edible.  The  lotus  of  Homer,  however,  the  fruits 
of  which  so  much  delighted  the  companions  of  Ulysses, 
is  a  very  different  plant,  namely,  the  xiziphus  lotus 
(rkamnus),  or  jujube,  which  bears  »  fruit  the  size  of  a 
aloe,  with  a  large  stone,  and  is  one  of  the  many  plants 
which  have  been  erroneously  fixed  on  by  learned  com- 
mentators as  the  dudaim  (mandrakes)  of  the  sacred 
writings.  The  papyrus,  not  less  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  than  the  lotus,  and  which  is  believed  to  have 
disappeared  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  has  been  re- 
discovered in  the  a/pent*  papyrus  of  Linnaus.  The 
colocasium  is  still  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  its  large  es- 
culent roots.  The  banks  of  the  river  and  the  canals 
sometimes  present  coppices  of  acacia  and  mimosa,  and 
there  are  groves  of  rose-laurel,  -willow,  cassia,  and  other 
shrubs.  Faioom  contains  impenetrable  hedges  of  cac- 
tus, or  Indian  fig.  But*  though  so  rich  in  plants,  Egypt 
is  destitute  of  timber,  and  all  the  firewood  is  imported 
from  Cara  mania.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  38, 
seqq. — Modem  Traveller  (Egypt),  p.  18,  seqq.)  , 

3.-  Animal  Kingdom. 

The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us 
king.  The  want  of  meadows. prevents  the  multiplica- 
tion of  cattle.  They  must  be  kept  in  stables  during 
the  inundation.  The  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beau- 
tiful race  of  saddle-horses.  Asses,  mules,  and  camels 
appear  here  in  all  their  vigour.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous herds  of  buffaloes.  In  Lower  Egypt  there  are 
sheep  of  the  Barbery  breed.  The  large  beasts  of  prey 
find  in  this  country  neither  prey  nor  cover.  Hence, 
though  the  jackal  and  hyena  are  common,  the  lion  is 
but  rarely  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  gazelles  which  traverse 
the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid.  The  crocodile  and  the  hip- 
popotamus, those  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  Nile, 
seem  to  be  banished  from  the  Delta,  but  are  still  seen  in 
Upper  Egypt.  The  islands  adjoining  the  cataracts  are 
sometimes  found  covered  with  crocodiles,  which  choose 
these  places  for  depositing  their  eggs.  The  voracity 
of  the  hippopotamus  has,  by  annihilating  his  means  of 
support,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  his  race.  Ab- 
dollatif,  with  some  justice,  denominates  this  ugly  ani- 
mal an  enormous  water-pig.  It  has  been  long  known 
that  the  ichneumon  is  not  tamed  in  Upper  Egypt,  as 
BufTon  had  believed.  The  ichneumon  is  the  same  an- 
imal which  the  ancients  mention  under  that  name,  and 
which  has  never  been  found  except  'in  this  country. 
It  possesses  a  strong  instinct  of  destruction,  and,  in 
searching  for  its  prey,  exterminates  the  young  of  many 
noxious  reptiles.-  The  eggs  of  crocodiles  form  its  fa- 
vourite food ;  and  in  addition  to  this  its  favourite  repast, 
it  eagerly  sucks  the  blood  of  every  creature  which  it  is 
able  to  overcome.  Its  body  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  its  tail  is  of  nearly  equal  dimensions. 
Its  general  colour  is  a  grayish  brown;  but,  when 
closely  inspected,  each  hair  is  found  annulated  with  a 
paler  and  a  darker  hue.  Zoology  has  lately  been  en- 
riched with  several  animals  brought  from  Egypt,  among 
which  are  the  coluber  haje,  an  animal  figured  in  all  the 
hieroglyphics]  tables  as  the  emblem  of  Providence ; 
and  the  coluber  vipera,  the  true  viper  of  the  ancients. 
The  Nile  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fishes  hith- 
erto unknown  to  systematic  naturalists.   Of  this  the 


Polyptere  Meter,  described  by  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilai] 
(Armcdcs  du  Museum,  vol  1,  p.  57),  is  a  very  remarki 
ble  example.  That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  genert 
that  the  birds  of  Egypt  differ  not  much  from  those  i 
Europe.  He  saw  the  Egyptian  swan,  represented  i 
all  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  sculptures  ar 
in  coloured  paintings,  and  entertains  no  doubt  that  th 
bird  was  the  chenalopex  (vulpanser)  of  Herodotus,  i 
which  the  ancient  Egyptians  paid  divine  honours,  at 
had  even  dedicated  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt,  called  t 
the  Greeks  Chenobostium.  It  is  not  peculiar  to  Egyp 
but  is  found  all  over  Africa,  and  almost  all  over  Ei 
rope.  The  Ibis,  which  was  believed  to  be  a  destroyi 
of  serpents,  is,  according  to  the  observations  of  Cuvie 
a  sort  of  curlew,  called  at  present  Aboohannes.  Gn 
bert  and  Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire  have  brought  boa 
mummies  of  this  animal,  which  had  been  prepared  an 
entombed  with  much  superstitious  care.  (Mimeire  n 
V Ibis,  par  M.  Cutier.— Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,j 
46,  seqq.) 

3.  Name  of  Egypt. 

The  name  by  which  this  country  is  known  to  Eon 
peans  comes  from  the  Greeks,  some  of  whose  write) 
inform  us  that  it  received  this  appellation  from  iEgy] 
tus,  son  of  Belus,  having  ■been  previously  called  Ai 
ria.  (Compare  Eusebius,  Chron.,  lib.  3,  p.  284,  « 
Maii  el  Zohrab.)  In  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ft  is  style 
Mitsraim,  and  also  Matter,  and  harcts  Cham :  i 
these  names,  however,  the  first  is  the  one  most  con 
monly  employed.  The  Arabians  and  other  Orient* 
still  know  it  by  the  name  of  Mesr  or  Mizr.  Accon 
to  general  opinion,  Egypt  was  called  Mitsrait 
r  the  second  son  of  Ham.  Bochart,  however,  0| 
poses  this  (Geogr.  Soar.  4, 24),  and  contends  that  tt 
name  of  Mitsraim,  being  a  dual  form,  indicates  tt 
two  divisions  of  Egypt  into  Upper  and  Lower.  Ca 
met  (Diet.,  art.  Misraim)  supposes,  that  it  denotes  tl 
people  of  the  country  rather  than  the  father  of  tli 
people.  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.  1,  6)  calls  Egypt  Me> 
tra;  the  Septuagint  translators,  Mettraim;  Eusebii 
and  Suidas,  Mestraia.  The  Coptic  name  of  Old  Can 
is  still  Mistraim ;  the  Syrians  and  Arabs  call  it  Mast 
or  Massera.  The  other  appellation,  Matsor,  as  give 
above,  Bochart  has  clearly  proved  to  mean  a  fortress 
and,  according  to  him,  Egypt  waa  ao  called,  either  froi 
ita  being  a  region  fortified  by  nature,  or  from  the  woi 
tsar,  which  signifies  narrow,  and  which  he  thinks  su 
ficiently  descriptive  of  the  valley  of  Upper  Egypt.  S 
W.  Drummond  (Origines,  2,  66)  inclines  to  the  fin 
of  these  two  etymologies,  because  Diodoros  Sicuhi 
(1,  30)  and  Strabo  (803)  remark,  that  Egypt  was 
country  extremely-difficult  of  access ;  and  Diodorui 
speaking  of  the  Upper  Egypt,  observes,  that  it  seem 
not  a  little  to  excel  other  limited  places  in  the  kingdon 
by  a  natural  fortification  (bxyponjri  ayoainy)  and  b 
the  beauty  of  the  country.  The  third  appellation  men 
tioned  above,  namely,  harets  Cham,  "the  land  c 
Ham,"  seems  to  have  been  the  poetical  name  for  Egvj 
among  the  Hebrewa,  and  accordingly  it  occurs  only  i 
the  Psalms.  It  is  a  tradition,  at  least  as  old  aa  the  tint 
of  St  Jerome,  that  the  land  of  Ham  was  so  name 
after  the  son  of  Noah.  (  Quttst.  in  Genesin. — Drum 
mend's  Origines,  2,  46,  seqq.)  There  may,  howevei 
be  reason  to  think,  that  the  patriarch  was  named  afte 
the  country  where  it  is  supposed  he  finally  settled.  Ii 
Hebrew,  cham  signifies  "  calidus;"  and  chom, "  fuscus,! 
"niger."  In  Egyptian  we  find  several  words  which  ar 
nearly  the  same  both  in  sound  and  sense.  Thus  xff 
chmom,  signifies  " color"  and  x<H"<  chame,  " niger.' 
The  Egyptians  always  called  their  country  Chemia  o 
Chame,  probably  from  the  burned  and  black  appearand 
of  the  soil.  (Compare  Plut.  de  Js.  et  Os.,  p.  364  - 
Shaw's  Travels, foL  ed.,  p.  iSi.—Calmet's  Diet.,  art 
Ham.)  The  name  Airia  has  a  similar  reference,  am 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  translation  of  the  nativi 
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wart,  the  primitive  iatp  denoting  obscurity,  duskiness. 
Taiu,  the  scholiast  on  Apollomus  Rbodius  (I,  680) 
ays,  thai  The— mly  wis  called  Hepia,  according  to  one 
cxpbnauan,  on  account  of  the  dark  colour  of  ita  Mil ; 
and  add*  that  Egypt  was  denominated  'Hep/a  for  % 
similar  reason.  Bryant  (6,  149),  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  the  scholiast,  represents  it  as  a  vulgar  error ; 
bat  his  reasoning  is,  as  usual,  unsatisfactory.  The 
rtjrooiogr  of  the  word  Egypt  has  occupied  the  atten- 
sjm  and  baffled  the  ingenuity  of  many  learned  writers. 
The  oust  common  opinion  is,  that  Alytmror  is  com- 
posed of  out  (for  yaia),  land,  and  yinrroc,  or  rather  *(m- 
•tf,  sod  that,  consequently,  Egypt  signifies  the  land  of 
Kopt,  at  the  Koptic  land.  Others  derive  it  from  ala,  and 
yrf,  the  black  vulture,  the  colour  of  that  bird  (whence 
the  Latin  nWsHu,  "  blackish")  being,  according 
to  them,  characteristic  of  the  soil  or  its  inhabitants. 
Hods  conceives  the  primitive  form  to  have  been  Aia 
Casio,  the  land  of  Cuphti  -,  while  Bruce  says,  that 
Y*  Gyjt,  the  name  given  to  Egypt  in  Ethiopia,  means 
the  country  of  canals.  Eusebiua,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  followed  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  historian,  states, 
that  Ramses,  or  Harnesses,  who  reigned  in  Egypt 
(according  to  Usher)  B.C.  1577,  was  also  called 
iEgyptna,  and  that  he  gave  it  his  name,  as  has  already 
been  nwnbooed.  {Etueb.  Ckron.  2,  p.  384,  ed.  Man 
a  Zebras.) 

4.  Division*  of  Egypt. 

In  the  bane  of  (he  Pharaohs,  Egypt  was  divided  into 
the  Tbebais,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt.  TheThebais 
extended  from  Syene,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  Phi- 
be,  as  far  as  Abydos,  and  contained  ten  districts,  juris- 
dictions, or,  as  the  Greeks  called  them,  noma  (No/tot. 
Herod.  2,  164).  The  Coptic  word  is Ptkotch.  (Cham- 
paOon,rEgypU  taut  let  Pkaratnt,  1,68.)   To  these 
succeeded  the  sixteen  nomea  of  Middle  Egypt  (Strabo, 
787),  reaching  to  Cercasorus,  where  the  Nile  began  to 
branch  off.   Then  came  the  ten  nomes  of  Lower  Egypt, 
or  the  Delta,  extending  to  the  sea.   The  whole  num- 
ber of  nomes  then  waa  tkwttf-ra-,  and  this  arrangement 
is  said  by  Diodorns  Swains  (1,  50)  to  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Sesostris  ( Sethosis-  Ramessea)  previous  to 
ha  departure  on  his  expedition  into  Asia,  in  order  that, 
by  means  of  the  governors  placed  over  each  of  these 
ana,  his  kingdom  might  be  the  better  governed  du- 
nagha  absence,  and  jnstice  more  carefully  administer- 
ed. H  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  divis- 
■or.  was  much  older  than  the  time  of  Sesostris  {Cham- 
feUmL.  TEgypU,  dec  ,  1,  71),  and  the  account  given 
by  Stobo,  respecting  the  halls  of  the  labyrinth,  would 
seen  to  confirm  this.  The  geographer  informs  us,  that 
the  bob  of  this  structure  coincided  with  the  number 
of  the  bosses,  and  the  building  would  seem  to  have  oc- 
cupied a  central  position  with  respect  to  these  various 
districts,  saving  eighteen  nomes  to  the  north,  and  as 
many  to  the  sooth,  and  thus  answering  a  civil  as  well 
as  arefinoa*  purpose.    (Sitter,  Erdbmdt,  3d  ed.,  1, 
704.)    Under  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies  the  num- 
ber of  the  nomes  became  enlarged,  partly  by  reason  of 
the  new  and  improved  state  of  things  in  that  quarter 
of  Egypt  where  Alexandres  was  situated,  partly  by  the 
addition  of  the  Owes  to  Egypt,  and  partly  also  by  the 
eheracioDs  which  an  active  commerce  bad  produced 
■long  the  borders  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.    A  change  also 
look  place,  about  this  same  period,  in  the  three  main 
d-rnaons  of  the  land.    Lower  Egypt  now  no  longer 
corifined  itself  to  the  limits  of  the  Delta,  but  bad  ita 
extent  enlarged  by  an  addition  of  some  of  the  neigh- 
bouring nomes.    In  like  manner,  Upper  Egypt,  or  the 
Taebus,  received  a  portion  of  what  had  formerly  been 
adaded  within  the  limits  of  Middle  Egypt,  so  that 
eventually  \xt  seven  nomes  remained  to  this  last-men- 
tioned section  of  country,  which  therefore  received  the 
vamtUHcpUaumot.  (Mamtert,  Gcogr.  10, 1, 303.) 


Under  the  Roman  dominion,  Thebsis  alone  was  re- 
garded as  a  separate  division  of  the  country ;  all  the 
net  of  the  land  obtained  no  farther  division  than  that 
produced  by  ita  nomes.    Hence  Pliny  (5,  0),  after 
mentioning  eleven  nomes  ss  forming  the  district  of 
Thebsis,  speaks  of  the  country  around  Pelusium  as 
consisting  of  four  others,  tnd  then,  without  any  other 
division,  enumerates  thirty  nomes  in  the  rest  of  Egypt. 
At  tins  time,  men,  the  nomea  bad  increased  to  45. 
They  became  still  farther  increased,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  by  vtrioos  subdivisions  of  the  older  ones. 
Hence  we  find  Ptolemy  enumerating  still  more  nomas 
than  Pliny,  while  he  omits  the  mention  of  others  re- 
corded by  the  latter,  which  probably  existed  no  longer 
in  his  own  days.   At  a  soil  later  period  we  bear  little 
more  of  the  nomes.    A  new  division  of  the  country 
took  place  under  the  Eastern  empire.    An  imperial 
Prefect  exercised  sway  over  not  only  Egypt,  but  also 
Libya  as  far  aa  Cyrano,  while  a  Comet  Miiitari*  had 
charge  of  the  forces.    The  power  of  the  latter  extend- 
ed over  all  Egypt  aa  far  as  Ethiopia,  but  a  Dux,  who 
was  dependant  on  him,  exercised  particular  control 
over  the  Thebsis.    This  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Theodo- 
sios,  as  appears  from  the  language  of  the  Natitia. 
From  this  time,  the  whole  of  Middle  Egypt,  previously 
named  Heptsnomis,  bore  the  name  of  Areas**,  in  hon- 
or of  Arcadins,  eldest  son  of  Theodosius.    A  new 
province  asm  had  arisen  a  considerable  time  before 
this,  named  Augntlamnie*,  bom  ita  lying  chiefly  along 
the  Nile.    It  comprised  the  eastern  half  of  the  Delta, 
together  with  a  portion  of  Arabia  ss  far  aa  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  tnd  also  the  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  as 
far  as  the  Syrian  frontier.    Ita  capital  waa  Perashun 
The  name  of  this  province  is  mentioned  by  the  eccle- 
siastical writers  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantino, 
and  it  ocours  also  in  the  history  of  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linua  (S3,  16).   About  the  time  of  Justinian,  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  position  of  the  various  srehbiahop- 
riee  and  bishoprics,  all  subject  to  the  patriarchate  of 
Alexandres,  gave  rise  to  a  new  distribution  of  provin- 
ces.   The  territory  of  Alexandras,  with  the  western 
portion  of  the  Delta  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ostium  Ca- 
nopicum,  was  called  "  The  First  Egypt,"  and  the 
more  eastern  part,  as  far  aa  the  Ostium  Phatneticum, 
was  termed  "The  Second  Egypt."   The  northeast- 
ern quarter  of  the  Delta,  on  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the 
Nile,  together  with  the  eastern  tract  as  far  as  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf,  received  the  appellation  of  "  The  First  Au- 
gustamnica,"  tnd  had  Pelusium  for  ita  capital.  The 
inner  part  of  the  western  Delta,  aa  far  ss  the  Ostium 
PhatMticum,  was  named  "  The  Second  August  am- 
nio." .  Its  capital  wss  Leontopolis.   Thus  the  Delta, 
with  the  country  immediately  adjacent,  embraced  four 
small  provinces.   Middle  Egypt  still  retained  a  large 
part  of  its  previous  extent,  under  the  name  of  Middle 
Egypt  or  Arcadia  (Mesa;  Alyvurror,  4  'Kpnaiia). 
Memphis  belonged  to  it  as  the  northernmost  state; 
but  it  was  by  this  time  greatly  sunk  in  importance, 
and  Oxyrynchua  had  succeeded  it  as  the  metropolis. 
Amid  all  these  changes,  the  Thebsis  was  continually 
regarded  as  t  separate  district.    It  now  received  new 
accessions  from  the  north,  tnd  a  double  appellation 
arose.    The  northern  and  smaller  portion,  which  bad 
originally  formed  a  part  of  Middle  Egypt,  was  called 
he  First  Thebsis."  To  it  was  appended  the  Os> 
ei*  Magna,  and  ita  Metropolis  wis  Antawpolis.  The 
southern  regions  as  far  as  Phils)  tnd  Thatis,  including 
a  small  part  of  .(Ethiopia,  formed  "  The  Second  The- 
bsis."   Its  capital  was  Coptos.    It  seems  unnecessary 
to  pursue  the  subsequent  changes  that  gradually  en- 
sued, especially  as  they  are  of  no  peculiar  importance 
either  in  point  of  history  or  geography.  (Compare 
Hieroclet,  Synekdtmot ;  in  Weese ling's  Rom.  Itin., 
AvuU,  1735, 1*0.— Maimer!,  Gcogr.,  10, 1, 306,  ttqq.) 
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5.  Population  of  Egypt. 
Diodorua  Sicuhis  (1,  81)  states,  on'  the  authority  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  records,  that  the  land  contained, 
in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs,  more  than  16,000  cities 
and  villages.  The  same  writer  informs  us,  that,  in 
the  time  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  number  was  above 
36,000.  In  this  latter  statement,  however,  there  is  an 
evident  exaggeration.  Theocritus  (UylL  17, 82,  tcqq.) 
assigns  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  the  sovereignty  over 
33,333  cities.  In  this  also  there  is  exaggeration,  but 
not  of  so  offensive  a  character  as  in  the  former  case, 
since  the  sway  of  Philadelphus  did,  in  fact,  extend 
over  other  countries  besides  Egypt;  such  as  Syria, 
Phcenicia,  Cyprus,  Pampbylia,  Carhv,  &c.  Pomponiua 
Mela  (1,  9),  and  Pliny  (6,  9),  who  frequently  copies 
him,  confine  themselves  with  good  reason  to  a  more 
moderate  number.  According  to  them,  the  Egyptians 
occupied,  in  the  time  of  Amaais,  80,000  cities.  This 
number  is  borrowed  from  Herodotus  (8,  77),  sad  msy 
be  nude  to  correspond  with  that  first  given  from  Dio- 
dorus  Sicurus,  if  we  take  into  consideration  that  Ame- 
sie  had;  extended  his  sway  over  Cyreoaica  also,  and 
that  this  may  serve  to  swell  the  number  as  given  by 
Herodotus,  Mela,  and  Pliny,  leaving  about  18,009  for 
Egypt  itself.  Diodoms  Siestas  (i.  c)  gives  the  an- 
cient papulation  of  the  country  sa  seven  millions,  an 
estimate  which  does  not  appear  excessive,  when  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  lands.  The  number  would 
seem  to.  have  been  somewhat  increased  during  the 
reign  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  to  have  continued  so  under 
the  Roman  sway,  since  we  find  Joeepbus  (BelL  Jud. 
8,  16)  estimating  the  population  of  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  at  7,600,000,  without  counting  that  of 
Alexandres,  which,  according  to  Diodorua  (17,  58), 
was  300,000,  exclusive  of  slaves.  When  we  read, 
however,  in  the  aame  Diodorua  (1,  81),  that  in  his 
days  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt  amounted  to  "  not  leas 
than  three  million*"  (out  tteirrovf  elvat  TpuumaUiv  »e . 
ftvptadav),  we  must  regard  this  number  as  the  interpo- 
lation of  >  scribe,  and  must  consider  Diodorus  as  mere- 
ly wishing  to  convey  this  idea,  that,  in  more  ancient 
times,  the  population  was  said  to  have  been  seven  mil- 
lions, and  that  in  his  own  daya  it  waa  not  inferior  to  this. 
(Toil  <5e  avftnavrof  Xaov  to  uev  iraXawv  fact  ycymivai 
irept  brraxoaiaQ  jsvpiddac,  xdt  naff  $p&c  di  o6«  bX&r- 
roue  elvat  [rpiaKoeiuv].  Compare  Wending,  ad 
loc  Mmnnert,  10,  2,  809,  see?.) 

6.  Complexion  and  Physical  Structure  of  the  . 
Egyptian*. 

A  few  remarks  relative  to  the  physical  character  of 
this  singular  people,  may  form  no  uninteresting  prel- 
ude to  their  national  history.  There  are  two  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  physical  character  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians.  These  are,  first,  the  descriptions 
of  their  persons  incidentally  to  be  met  with  in  the  an- 
cient writers;  and,  secondly,  the  numerous  remains 
of  paintings  and  sculptures,  aa  well  aa  of  human  bodies, 
preserved  among  the  ruina  of  ancient  Egypt.  It  is  not 
easy  to  reconcile  the  evidence  derived  from  these  dif- 
ferent quarters.  The  principal  data  from  which  a 
judgment  is  to  be  formed  are  aa  fallows :  1.  Account* 
given  by  the  ancient*.  If  we  were  to  judge  from  the 
remarks  in  some  passages  of  the  ancient  writers  alone, 
we  should  perhsps  be  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Egyp- 
tians were  a  woolly-haired  and  black  people,  like  the 
negroes  of  Guinea.  There  is  a  well-known  passage 
of  Herodotus  (2,  104),  which  has  often  been  cited  to 
this  purpose.  The  authority  of  this  historian  is  of  the 
more  weight,  aa  he  bad  travelled  in  Egypt,  and  waa, 
therefore,  well  acquainted,  from  bis  own  observation, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  people;  and  it  ia  well 
known  that  he  ia  in  general  very  accurate  and  faithful 
in  relating  the  facts  and  describing  the  objects  which 
fell  under  his  personal  observation.  In  his  account 
80 


of  the  people  of  Colchis,  be  says,  that  they  were  a 
colony  of  Egyptians,  and  be  supports  his  opinion  bv  this 
argument,  mat  they  were  iieXayxpo*!  Kal  oiXirpixec, 
or,  "  black  in  complexion,  and  woolly-haired."  These 
are  exactly  the  words  used  in  the  "description  of  un- 
doubted negroes.  Tbe  same  Colchians,  it  may  be 
observed,  are  mentioned  by  Pindar  {Pyth.  4,  377) 
aa  being  black,  with  the  epithet  of  KtAawurctc,  on 
which  passage  tbe  scholiast  observes,  that  the  Col- 
chians were  Mack,  and  that  their  dusky  hue  was  at- 
tributed to  their  descent  from  the  Egyptians,  who  were 
of  tbe  same  complexion.  Herodotus,  in  another  place 
(8,  67),  alludes  to  the  complexion  of  the  Egyptians, 
as  if  it  was  very  strongly  marked,  and,  indeed,  as  if 
they  were  quite  black.  After  relating  tbe  fable  of  the 
foundation  of  tbe  Dodonean  oracle  by  a  black  pigeon, 
which  had  fled  from  Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  uttered  its 
prophecies  from  the  oaks  at  Dodona,  he  adds  his  con- 
jecture respecting  the  true  meaning  of  the  tale.  He 
supposes  the  oracle  to  have  been  instituted  by  a  female 
captive  from  the  Thebaid,  who  was  enigmatically  de- 
scribed as  a  bird,  and  subjoins,  that,  "  by  representing 
the  hud  aa  black,  they  marked  that  the  woman  was  an 
Egyptian."  Some  other  writers  have  left  ua  expres- 
sions equally  strong.  ^Eschylus,  in  the  Sopphces 
(t>.  788,  teqq.),  mentions  the  crew  of  an  Egyptian 
bark,  as  seen  from  an  eminence  on  shore.  The  per- 
son who  espies  them  concludes  them  to  be  Egyptians 
from  their  black  complexion : 

vptxovoi  8  hvdoer  vrfioi  /icXayxfyoic 
yviouu  Xevnuv  kx  trerXufidrov  littv. 

There  are  other  passages  in  ancient  writers,  in 
which  tbe  Egyptians  are  mentioned  as  a  swarthy  peo- 
ple, which  might  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  a 
perfect  black,  or  to  a  brown  or  dusky  Nubian.  We 
nave,  in  one  of  the  dialogues  of  Lucian  (Navigium  ten 
Veto. — vol.  8,  167,  ed.  Bip.),  «  ludicrous  description 
of  a  young  Egyptian,  who  is  represented  as  belong- 
ing to  the  crew  of  a  trading  veasel  at  the  Ph-stus.  It 
is  said  of  him,  that,  "  besides  being  black,  he  had  pro- 
jecting lips,  and  was  very  slender  in  the  legs,  and  that 
hie  hair  and  the  curia  bushed  up  behind  marked  him 
to  be  of  servile  rank."  The  words  of  the  original  are, 
oirof  ii  rtpbc  iy  fie'k&yxpovf  thai,  Kal  Kp&xt0u6c  to- 
ri, koI  Aeirrdr  iyav  rolv  okcXoXv,  ?  xo/tn  or, 

Kal  if  Totmioa  6  irMxafior  oweairetpaficvo;,  ovk  IXeth 
diptbv  fnmv  airrdv  rival.  The  expression,  bowevei, 
which  is  here  applied  to  the  hair,  seems  rather  to 
agree  with  the  description  of  the  bushy  curls  worn  by 
the  Nouba,  than  with  the  Woolly  heada  of  negroes. 
Mr.  Legh,  in  speaking  of  the  Barabras,  near  Syene, 
says,  "The  hair  of  the  men  is  sometimes  frizzled  at 
the  sides,  and  stiffened  with  grease,  so  aa  perfectly  to 
resemble  tbe  extraordinary  projection  on  the  head  of 
tbe  Sphinx.  But  the  make  of  the  limbs  corresponds 
with  tbe  negro."  (Legh'*  Travel*  in  Egypt,  p.  98.) 
In  another  physical  peculiarity  the  Egyptian  race  is 
described  as  resembling  the  negro.  2Elian  (Hut. 
Aram.  7,  IS)  informs  .us,  that  the  Egyptians  used  to 
boast  that  their  women,  immediately  after  they  were 
delivered,  could  rise  from  their  beds,  and  go  about  their 
domestic  labour.  Some  of  these  passages  are  very 
strongly  expressed,  as  if  the  Egyptians  were  negroes ; 
and  yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  they  really  weie 
such,  it  is  singular  we  do  not  find  more  frequent  allu- 
sion to  tbe  fact.  Tbe  Hebrews  were  a  fair  people, 
fairer  at  least  than  the  Arabs.  Yet,  in  all  the  inter- 
course they  had  with  Egypt,  we  never  find  in  the  sa- 
cred history  the  least  intimation  that  the  Egyptians 
were  negroes ;  not  even  on  the  remarkable  occariou 
of  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with  the  daughter  of  Pha- 
raoh. Were  a  modem  historian  to  record  the  nuptials 
of  a  European  monarch  with  the  daughter  of  a  negro 
king,  such  a  circumstance  would  surely  find  its  place. 
And  since  Egypt  was  so  closely  connected,  first  with 
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Grecian  affairs  when  under  the  Ptolemies,  ud  after- 
wud  with  toe  rest  of  Europe  when  it  bid  become  s 
Roman  province,  it  is  very  singular,  on  the  supposition 
that  ibu  astioa  was  so  remarkably  different  from  the 
rest  of  nsskind,  that  we  hare  no  allusion  to  it.  We 
seldom  find  the  Egyptians  spoken  of  as  a  very  peculiar 
race  of  ism.    These  circumstances  induce  us  to  hes- 
itate in  explaining  the  expressions  of  the  ancients  in 
that  Terr  strong  sense  in  which  they  at  first  strike  us. 
— S.  Tie  second  class  of  data,  from  which  we  may 
fcna  a  judgment  on  this  subject,  are  Paintings  in 
TemjUs,  out  taker  remain*.    If  we  may  judge  of  the 
complexion  of  the  Egyptians  from  the  numerous  paint- 
on  found  in  the  recesses  of  temples,  and  in  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  which  the  colours  are 
preserved  in  a  very  fresh  state,  we  must  conclude  that 
the  general  complexion  of  this  people  was  a  chocolate, 
or  a  red  copper  colour.    This  may  be  seen  in  the 
coloured  figures  given  by  Belzoni,  and  in  numerous 
pjtes  in  the  splendid  "Description  de  l'Egypte." 
This  red  colour  is  evidently  intended  to  represent  the 
complexion  of  the  people,  and  is  not  pit  on  m  the  want 
of  a  lighter  paint  or  flesh  colour :  for  when  the  limbs 
or  bodies  are  represented  as  seen  through  a  thin  veil, 
the  tint  used  resembles  the  complexion  of  Europeans. 
The  same  shade  might  have  been  generally  adopted 
if  a  darker  one  had  not  been  preferred,  as  more  truly 
representing  the  natural  complexion  of  the  Egyptian 
race.  (Compare  Belzoni' s  Remarks,  p.  339.)  Female 
figures  am  sometimes  distinguished  by  a  yellow  or 
tawny  colour,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the  shade 
of  """p**™""  was  lighter  in  those  who  were  protected 
from  the  son.    A  very  curious  circumstance  in  the 
found  in  Egyptian  temples  remains  to  be 
Besides  the  red  figures,  which  are  evidently 
tt  to  represent,  the  Egyptians,  there  are  other  fig- 
ures which  are  of  a  black  colour.    Sometimes  these 
represent  captives  or  slaves,  perhaps  from  the  negro 
countries ;  but  there  are  also  paintings  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind,  which  occur  chiefly  Jn  Upper  Egypt,  and 
particularly  on  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  In 
these  the  black  and  the  red  figures  hold  a  singular  re- 
lation to  each  other.    Both  have  the  Egyptian  costume, 
sad  the  habits  of  priests,  while  the  black  figures  are 
represented  as  conferring  on  the  rod  the  instruments 
sad  symbols  of  the  sacerdotal  office.    "  Tbia  singular 
representation,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  which  is  often 
repeated  in  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  but  only  here  at 
Pkue  and  at  Elephantine  with  this  distinction  of  col- 
our, may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  commemorate 
the  Tnnaininsrnn  of  religious  fables  and  the  social  in- 
sthouera  from  the  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  compara- 
tively tin  Egyptians."    It  consists  of  three  priests, 
two  of  vbom,  with  black  faces  and  bands,  are  repre- 
sented as  pouring  from  two  jars  strings  of  alternate 
sceptres  of  Osiris  and  cruets  aiuata  over  the  head  of 
another  whose  face  is  red.   There  are  other  paintings 
which  seem  10  be  nearly  of  the  same  purport   In  the 
temple  of  PbQat,  the  sculptures  frequently  depict  two 
persons  who  equally  represent  the  characters  and  sym- 
bols of  Osiris,  and  two  persons  equally  answering  to 
those  of  Isis ;  but  in  both  esses  one  is  invariably  much 
older  than  the  other,  and  appears  to  be  the  superior 
trinity.    Mr.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  such  figures 
represent  the  communication  of  religious  rites  from 
Ethiopia  to  Egypt,  and  the  inferiority  of  the  Egyptian 
Oaths.   In  these  delineations  there  is  a  very  marked 
sod  positive  distinction  between  the  black  figures  and 
loose  of  fairer  complexion ;  the  former  are  most  fre- 
eoemlj  conferring  the  symbols  of  divinity  and  sov- 
ereignty on  the  other.    Besides  these  paintings  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Hamilton,  there  are  frequent  repetitions 
of  a  very  singular  representation,  of  which  different 
examples  may  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  plates  of  the 
"  Description  de  l'Egypte."    In  these  it  is  plain,  that 
the  idea  swant  to  be  conveyed  can  be  nothing  else  than 


this,  that  the  red  Egyptians  were  connected  by  kindred, 
and  were,  in  fact,  the  descendants  of  a  black  race,  prob- 
ably tLe  Ethiopian.  (Compare  plate  98  of  the  work  just 
alluded  to,  and  also  plates  84  and  86.)  In  the  sams 
volume  of  the  "  Description  de  l'Egypte"  is  a  plate 
representing  a  painting  at  Eilithyia.  Numerous  fig- 
ures of  the  people  are  seen.  It  is  remarkable  that 
their  hair  is  black  and  curled.  "  Les  cheveux  noire 
et  Crises,  sans  etre  court  et  crepua  comma  ceux  das 
Negres."  This  is  probably  a  correct  account  of  the 
hair  of  the  Egyptian  race. — 8.  The  third  class  of  data, 
for  the  present  investigation  is  obtained  from  the 
form  of  the  teuU.  In  reference  to  the  form  of  the 
scull  among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  their  osteologi- 
cal  characters  in  general,  Sere  is  no  want  of  informa- 
tion. The  innumerable  mummies,  in  which  the  whole 
nation  may  be  said  to  have  remained  entire  to  modem 
times,  afford  sufficient  means  of  ascertaining  the  true 
form  of  the  race  and  all  ita  varieties.  Blumenbach,  who 
has  collected  much  information  on  everything  relating 
to  the  history  of  mummies,  in  his  excellent  "Beytrage 
cur  Naturgeschichte,"  concludes  with  a  remark  that 
the  Egyptian  race,  in  his  opinion,  contains  three  varie- 
ties. These  tie,  first,  the  Ethiopian  form  ;  secondly, 
the  "  Hindns-artige,"  or  a  figure  resembling  the  Hin- 
dus; and,  thirdly,  the  "  Berber-ahnliche,"  or,  more 
properly,  Berberin-ahnliche,  a  form  similar  to  that 
of  the  Berbers  or  Berberins.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  Blumenbach  has  been  led  to  adopt  this 
opinion,  not  so  much  from  the  mummies  he  has  exam- 
ined, as  from  the  remains  of  ancient  arts  and  from 
historical  testimonies.  As  far  as  their  osteologies! 
characters  are  concerned,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Egyptians  differed  very  materially  from  Europeans. 
Tbey  certainly  had  not  the  character  of  the  scull  which 
belonged  to  the  negroes  in  the  western,  parts  of  Africa ; 
and  if  any  approximation  to  the  negro  scull  existed 
among  them,  it  must  have  been  rare  and  in  no  great 
degree.  Sbmmering  has  described  the  heada  of  four 
mummies  seen  by  him ;  two  of  them  differed  in  nothing 
from  the  European  formation ;  the  third  had  only  one 
African  character,  viz.,  that  of  a  larger  space  marked 
out  for  the  temporal  muscle ;  the  characters  of  the 
fourth  are  not  particularized.  Mr.  Lawrence,  in  whose 
work  {Lecture*  on  Physiology,  p.  299,  Am.  ed.)  the 
above  evidence  of  Sbmmering  ia  cited,  has  collected 
a  variety  of  statements  respecting  the  form  of  the  head 
in  the  mummies  deposited  in  the  museums  and  other 
collections  in  several  countries.  He  observes,  that 
in  the  mummies  of  females  seen  by  Denon,  in  those 
from  the  Tbeban  catacombs  engraved  in  the  great 
French  work,  and  in  several  sculls  and  casts  in  the 
possession  of  Dr.  Leach,  the  oeleological  character  is 
entirely  European ;  lastly,  he  adduces  the  strong  evi- 
dence of  Cuvier,  who  aaya,  that  he  has  examined  in 
Paris,  and  in  the  various  collections  of  Europe,  more 
than  fifty  heads  of  mummies,  and  that  not  one  among 
them  presented  the  characters  of  the  negro  or  Hot- 
tentot. (Lawrence's  Lecture*,  p.  301. — Observations 
sur  It  cadavre  de  la  Venus  HottentoUe,  par  M.  Cuvier, 
Mem.  du  Museum  d'Hist.  Nat.,  3,  173,  stqq.)  It 
could  therefore  be  only  in  the  features,  aa  far  as  they 
depend  on  the  soft  parts,  that  the  Egyptians  bore  any 
considerable  resemblance  to  the  negro.  And  the  same 
thing  might  probably  be  affirmed  of  several  other  na- 
tions, who  must  be  reckoned  among  the  native  Afri- 
cans. Particularly  it  might  be  asserted  of  the  Berberins 
or  Nubians  already  mentioned,  and  of  some  tribes  of 
Abyssinians.  A  similar  remark  might  be  made  of  the 
Copts.  In  neither  of  these  races  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  the  scull  would  exhibit  any  characteristic  of  the 
negro.  It  is  here,  then,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
nearest  representatives  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Ethiopians,  and  particularly  to  the  Copts,  who  are  de- 
scended from  the  former,  and  to  the  copper-coloured 
races  resembling  the  Berberins  or  Nubians.  Denon 
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makes  mention  of  the  resemblance  which  the  Copts 
bear  to  the  human  figures  painted  or  sculptured  among 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Egypt.  He  adda  the  following 
remarks.  "  As  to  the  character  of  the  human  figure, 
as  the  Egyptians  borrowed  nothing  from  other  nations, 
they  could  only  copy  from  their  own,  which  is  rather 
delicate  than  fine.  The  female  forms,  however,  re- 
sembled the  figures  of  beautiful  women  of  the  present 
day ;  rojnd  and  voluptuous ;  a  small  nose,  the  eyes 
long,  half  shut,  and  turned  up  at  the  outer  angle  like 
those  of  all  persons  whose  sight  is  habitually  fatigued 
by  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  dazzling  white- 
ness of  snow ;  the  cheeks  round  and  rather  thick, 
the  lips  full,  the  mouth  large,  but  cheerful  and  smiling ; 
displaying,  in  short,  the  African  character,  of  which 
the  negro  is  the  exaggerated  picture,  though  perhaps 
the  original  type."  The  visages  carved  and  painted 
on  the  heads  of  the  sarcophagi  may  be  supposed  to 
give  an  idea  of  an  Egyptian  countenance.  In  .these 
there  is  a  certain  roundness  and  flatnoss  of  the  features, 
and  the  whole  countenance,  which  strongly  resembles 
the  description  of  the  Copts,  snd  in  some  degree  that 
of  the  Berberins.  The  colour  of  these  visages  is  the 
red  coppery  hue  of  the  last-mentioned  people,  and  is 
nearly  the  same,  though'  not  always  bo  dark,  as  that 
of  the  figures  painted  in  the  temples  and  catacombs. 
The  most  puzzling  circumstance  in  this  comparison 
refers  to  the  hair.  The  Copts  are  said  to  have  frizzled 
or  somewhat  crisp,  though  not  woolly,  hair.  The  old 
Egyptians,  as'  well  as  the  Ethiopians,  are  termed  by 
the  Greeks  o&X&Tpixee..  But  the  hair  found  in  mum- 
mies is  generally,  if  not  alwaya,  in  flowing  ringlets, 
as  long  and  as  smooth  as  that  of  any  European.  Its 
colour,  which  is  often  brown,  may  depend  on  art,  or 
the  substance  used  in  embalming.  But  the  texture  is 
different  from  what  we  should  expect  it  to  be,  either 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers,  or  from  the 
description  of  the  races  now  existing  in  the  same 
countries. — Conclusion.  From  what  has  been  ad- 
duced, we  may  consider  it  as  tolerably  well  proved, 
that  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  were  nations  of  the 
same  race,  whose  abode,  from  the  earliest  periods  of 
history,  were  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Nile. 
These  nations  were  not  negroes,  such  as  the  negroes 
of  Guinea,  though  they  bore  some  resemblance  to 
that  description  of  men,  at  least  when  compared 
with  the  people  of  Europe.  This  resemblance,  how- 
ever, did  not  extend  to  the  shape  of  the  scull,  in  any 
great  degree  at  least,  or  in  the  majority  of  instances. 
It  perhaps  only  depended  on  a  complexion  and  physi- 
ognomy similar  to  those  of  the  Copts  and  Nubians. 
These  races  partake,  in  a  certain  degree,  of  the  Afri- 
can countenance.  The  hair  in  the  Ethiopians  and 
'  Egyptians  must  sometimes  have  been  of  a  more  crisp 
or  bushy  kind  than  that  which  is  often  found  in  mum- 
mies ;  for  such  is  the  case  in  respect  to  the  Copts, 
and  the  description  of  the  Egyptians  by  all  ancient 
writers  obliges  us  to  adopt  this  conclusion.  In  com- 
plexion it  seems  probable  that  this  race  was  a  coun- 
terpart of  the  Foulahs,  in  the  west  of  Africa,  nearly  in 
the  same  latitude.  The  blacker  Foulahs  resemble  in 
complexion  the  darkest  people  of  the  Nile  ;  they  are 
of  a  deep  brown  or  mahogany  colour.  The  fairest  of 
the  Foulahs  are  not  darker  than  the  Copts,  or  even 
than  some  Europeans.  Other  instances  of  as  great 
a  variety  may  be  found  among  the  African  nations, 
within  the  limits  of  one  race,  as  in  the  Biahuarie  Kaf- 
fera,  who  are  of  a  clear  brown  colour,  while  the  Kaf- 
fers  of  Natal  on  the  coast  are  of  a  jet  black.  From 
some  remarks  of  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  birth  of  fair,  and  even  red-haired  indi- 
vidoals,  occasionally  happened  in  the  Egyptian  race. 
Both  these  writers  say,  that  Typhon  was  7rv/5/Wc,  or 
red-haired, ;  the  former  adds  that  a  few  of  the  native 
Egyptians  were  of  that  appearance  :  iltyove  rtrac. 
(fhod.  Sic.  1,  88.— Piufc  de  It.  et  O:,  p.  363.— 
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Prichard's  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  1, 316,  teq q 
id  ed.) 

7.  Origin  of  Egyptian  Civilization. 

The  question  that  now  presents  itself  is  one  of 
singularly  interesting  character.  Whence  arose  th 
arts  and  civilization  of  Egypt  1  Were  they  indigenoui 
or  did  they  come  to  her  as  the  gift  of  another  land 
Everything  seems  to  countenance  the  idea  that  civil 
ization  came  gradually  down  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
from  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  to  the  shores  of  the  Med 
ilerranean.  It  would  appear,  that  when  the  arts  of  civ 
ilized  life  were  first  introduced  into  Upper  Egypt,  th 
lower  section  of  the  country  formed  merely  a  vast  mo 
rass  or  gulf  of  the  sea,  and  that  they  followed  in  thei 
progressive  developement  the  course  of  the  stream 
(Compare  Herodotus,  2,  4.— Id.  ibid.  5. — Id.  ibid.  1 1 
seqq. — Died.  Sic  1,  34 ; — and  the  memoirs  of  Girard 
Andrlossy,  dec,  in  the  Description  de  VEgypte.  Cora 
pare  also  the  remarks  in  the  present  volume  under  th< 
article  Delta.)  Monuments,  tradition,  analogies  o 
every  kind,  are  here  in  accordance  with  natural  prob 
abilities.  There  was  a  period  when  the  names  o; 
Ethiopia  and  Egypt  were  confounded  together,  whei 
the  two  nations  were  thought  to  form  but  a  singh 
people.  (Compare  the  proofs  of  this  assertion,  as  col- 
lected and  discussed  by  Creuzer,  Commentat.  Herodot., 
p.  178,  seqq.,  in  opposition  to  Champollion  the  youn- 
gef ;  and  also  the  remarks  in  the  present  volume,  un- 
der the  articles  ^Ethiopia  and  Meroe.)  In  all  the  re- 
citals and  legends  of  the  earliest  antiquity  the  Egyp- 
tiansare  associated  with  the  Ethiopians,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter is  assigned  s  distinguished  character  for  wisdom, 
knowledge,  and  piety,  which  testifies  to  their  priority 
in  the  order  of  civilization.  (Compare  Heeren,  Ideen, 
2,  1,  314,  405,  &c.)  We  see  also  the  common  tradi- 
tions of  the  two  nations  referring  to  Meroe  the  origin 
of  most  of  the  cities  of  Upper  Egypt,  and,  among  oth- 
ers, of -Thebes.  It  is  to  Meroe,  its  ancient  metropolis, 
that  Thebes  attaches  itself,  when,  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  their  commercial  interests,  they  send  a  col- 
ony to  found,  in  the  midst  of  the  deserts,  a  new  city 
of  Ammon.  {Herod.  Z,  Vt.—Diod.  Sic.  2,  3.)  The 
same  institutions,  a  similar  religion,  language,  and 
mode  of  writing,  together  with  manners  most  strongly 
resembling  one  another,  atteat  the  primitive  connexion 
that  subsisted  between  these  three  sacred  cities,  though 
so  widely  apart.  It  appears,  then,  that  a  sacred  caste, 
established  from  a  remote  period  on  the  borders  of  the 
Nile,  in  the  island,  or,  rather,  peninsula  formed  by  the 
Astapus  and  Astaboras,  sent  forth  gradually  its  sacer- 
dotal colonies,  carrying  with  them  agriculture  and  the 
first  srts  of  civilized  life,  along  the  regions  to  the  north, 
and  that  these,  proceeding  slowly  onward,  passed 
eventually  the  cataract  of  Syene,  and  entered  upon  the 
Valley  of  Egypt.  Placing  commerce  under  the  safe- 
guard of  religion,  and  subjugating  the  inhabitants  of  the 
regions  to  which  they  came,  more  by  the  benefits  they 
conferred  than  by  any  exercise  of  force,  these  stran- 
gers became  at  last  the  controlling  power  of  the  land, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  that  brilliant  character  in 
the  annals  of  civilization  which  has  acquired  for  Egypt 
so  imperishable  a  name.  (Compare  Heeren,  Idecu.  3, 
1,  363,  seqq. — Id.  ibid.  2,  632,  seqq. — Goerres,  My- 
thengeschickle,  2,  881,  seqq. — Creuzer,  Commentat. 
Herodot.,  p.  178,  sea?- — Symboltk,  par  Guignitul, 
1,  2,  778,  seqq.)  But  whence  came  the  civilization 
of  Meroe  1 — This  question  will  be  considered  in  a  dif 
ferent  article.    ( Vid.  Meroe.) 

8.  Egyptian  History. 
The  Egyptians,  like  the  Hindus  and  Persians,  had 
allegorical  traditions  among  them  respecting  the  in- 
troduction of  agriculture  and  the  first  beginnings  of 
civilization  in  their  country.  Such  were  the  Songs  of 
bit,  whose  high  antiquity  is  attested  by  Plato  (de  Leg. 
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J.— ft-  3,  voL  2,  p.  239,  ei.  Better).    They  had,  in 
the  second  place,  epic  traditions,  a  kind  of  poetic  chron- 
icles, embracing  the  succession  of  high  priests,  and 
the  dynasties  of  the  Pharaohs,  or  monarcha  of  the 
coonirf.  Such  were  the  volumes  of  papyrus,  ,  which 
the  priests  unrolled  to  satisfy  the  questions  of  Herod- 
ots*  (J,  100).    We  would  err  greatly,  however,  were 
we  t»  ■appose  that  these  were  actual  histories.  They 
were  lather  a  species  of  heroic  tales,  intermingled  with 
leagues  legends,  and  where  allegory  still  played  the 
due/  part,  as  in  the  Ramaxan  and  Mehabharat  of  the 
Hindas,  the  ScktJmemtk  of  the  Persians,  and  the 
tadjuens  of  the  Greeks  previous  to  the  return,  or  in- 
vasion, of  the  Hereclidaa.    These  originals  are  unfor- 
tunately lost  for  as.    In  their  stead  we  have  the  sa- 
cred books  of  the  Hebrews,  which  offer  a  great  number 
of  recitals  on  this  subject,  but  fragmentary  in  their  na- 
ture, without  derelopement,  and  often  extremely  vague. 
Hence  it  ia  difficult  to  conciliate  these  recitals  with 
those  of  the  Greeks,  which  are  in  general  more  cir- 
cumstantial and  extended.    Some  time  before  Herod- 
ores,  Hippya  of  Rhegium  and  other  travellers  had 
visited  Egypt-    Among  these  Hecatnua  of  Miletus  ia 
the  most  conspicuous.    He  travelled  thither  about  the 
59th  Olympiad,  and  described  particularly  the  upper 
part  of  Egypt,  bestowing  especial  attention  on  the 
stale  or  city  of  Thebes,  and  the  history  of  its  kings. 
Hence  the  reason  why  Herodotus  says  so  little  on  these 
points.   (Crasser,  fragm.  Hilt.  Grae.  antiquum*., 
p.  16,  uqe.—SeUolL,  Hitt.  Lit.  Or.  3,  13S,  ieqq.) 
About  the  same  period,  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos  also 
save  a  description  of  Egypt.    (Heilaniei  frafm.,ed. 
Start.,  p.  38,  —qq.)  Herodotus  succeeded.  Visiting 
the  country  about  seventy  years  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Persians,  he  traversed  its  whole  extent,  and  con- 
signed  to  his  greet  work  all  that  he  had  seen,  all  that 
he  had  heard  from  the  priests,  aa  well  with  regard  to 
the  monuments  aa  the  history  of  Egypt,  and  added  to 
these  ma  own  opinions  on  what  had  passed  under  his 
view  or  been  related  to  him  by  others.   (Herod  , lib. 
1  el  3.)  The  state  or  city  of  Memphis  ia  the  princi- 
pal subject  of  his  narrative.    After  him  came  Theo- 
poaipoa  of  Chios,  Ephoraa  of  C  amm  (  FragnL  ,ti.  Marx., 
p.  213,  «?*.),  Eadoxns  of  Cnidus,  sod  Pbilistus  of 
Syracuse.    Bat  their  works  have  either  totally  perish- 
ed, or  at  beat  only  a  few  fragments  remain.    At  a  la- 
ter period,  and  subsequent  to  the  founding  of  Alexan- 
dres. Hecatanaa  of  Abdera  travelled  to  Thebes.  This 
tack  pbee  under  the  first  Ptolemy.  ( Crcuzcr.fragm., 
&cp  »,«e«y. — Sckili,  Hilt.  Lit.  Gr.3,  ill, ieqq.) 
In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  two  centuries 
and  a  fcdf  before  the  Christian  era,  Msnetho,  an  Egyp- 
tian prase,  of  Heliopolis  in  Lower  Egypt,  wrote,  by 
order  of  that  prince,  the  history  of  his  own  country  in 
the  Greek  language,  translating  it,  as  he  states  himself, 
oat  of  the  mcred  records.    His  work  is,  most  unfor- 
tunately, ha* ;  but  the  fragments  which  have  been 
preserved  to  as  by  the  writings  of  Josephus,  in  the 
first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  aa  well  as  by  the 
Christian  ehrenoanphists,  axe,  if  entitled  to  confidence, 
of  the  highest  historical  value.    What  we  have  re- 
maining at  the  work  of  Manetho  presents  us  with  a 
chronological  list  of  the  successive  rulers  of  Egypt, 
tram  the  first  foundation  of  the  monarchy  to  the  time 
of  Alexander  of  Macedon,  who  succeeded  the  Per- 
sons.  This  list  is  divided  into  thirty  dynasties.  It 
xiguHy  contained  the  length  of  reign  as  well  aa  the 
seme  of  every  king ;  but,  in  consequence  of  successive 
baafcripiioDs,  variations  have  crept  in,  and  some  few 
oausaoos  also  occur  in  the  record,  aa  it  has  reached 
aa  through  the  medium  of  different  authors.  The 
esmcdegy  of  Msnetho,  adopted  with  confidence  by 
some,  and  rejected  with  equal  confidence  by  others 
(his  Ease  and  his  information  not  being  even  noticed 
by  seme  of  the  modern  systematic  writers  on  Egyptian 
history},  baa  received  the  moat  unquestionable  and 


decisive  testimony  of  his  general  fidelity  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  on  the  exist- 
ing monuments ;  so  much  so,  that,  by  the  accordance 
of  the  facts  attested  by  these  monuments  with  the  rec- 
ord of  the  historian,  we  have  reason  to  expect  the  en- 
tire restoration  of  the  annals  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy 
antecedent  to  the  Persian  conquest,  and  which,  indeed, 
ia  already  accomplished  in  part.  (Quarterly  Journal 
of  Science,  New  Series,  vol  1,  p.  180.)  The  next 
authority  after  Manetho  ia  Eratosthenes.  lie  was 
keeper  of  the  Alaxandrean  library  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Eaergetee,  the  successor  to  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia. Among  the  lew  fragments  of  his  works  which 
nave  reached  us,  transmitted  through  the  Greek  histo- 
rians, is  a  catalogue  of  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine  kings 
of  Thebes,  commencing  with  Menes  (who  is  mentioned 
by  the  other  authoritiea  also  aa  the  first  monarch  of 
Egypt),  and  occupying  by  their  successive  reigns  1065 
years.  (Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  24,  p.  868.)  These 
names  are  stated  to  have  been  compiled  from  original 
records  existing  at  Thebes,  which  city  Entoathenea 
visited  expressly  to  consult  them.  The  names  of  the 
first  two  kings  of  the  first  dynasty  of  Manetho  are  the 
same  with  those  of  the  first  two  kings  in  the  catalogue 
of  Entoathenea ;  but  the  remainder  of  the  catalogue 
presents  no  farther  accordance,  either  in  the  names  or 
in  the  duration  of  the  reigns.  Next  to  Herodotus, 
Manetho,  and  Eratosthenes,  the  most  important  author* 
ity,  in  relation  to  Egypt  and  its  institutions,  is  Diodo- 
rus  Siculos,  who  lived  under  Cesar  and  Augustus,  and 
who,  independent  of  his  own  observations  and  hia  re- 
searches on  the  spot,  refers  frequently,  in  this  part  of 
his  work,  to  the  old  Greek  historians,  and  particularly 
to  Heca tarns  of  Miletua,  after  whom  he  describes  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  Thebes,  and  gives  an  account  of 
the  monuments  of  this  famous  city,  with  surprising 
fidelity.  (Description  it  VEnpte,  t,  69,  ieqq.— Com- 
pare Heyne,  it  fontHmt  Did.  Sic.  in  Comment.  Sot. 
Giti.  6,  104,  ieqq.)  Strabo,  the  celebrated  geogra- 
pher, visited  Egypt  in  the  suite  of  JEtiru  Gallus,  about 
the  commencement  of  our  era.  He  doea  not  content 
himself,  however,  with  merely  recounting  what  fell 
under  his  own  personal  observation,  but  frequently  re- 
fers to  the  earlier  writers.  Plutarch,  in  many  or  bis 
biographies,  and  especially  in  hia  treatise  on  faia  and 
Osiris ;  Philoatratus,  in  hia  life  of  Apolloniua ;  Por- 
phyry, Iambhchua,  Horapollo,  and  many  other  writers, 
have  preserved  for  ua  a  large  number  of  interesting 
particulars  relative  to  the  anliquitiea  and  the  religion 
of  Egypt. — We  have  already  alluded  to  the  quarter 
whence  the  genne  of  Egyptian  civilization  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  derived.  The  first  impression  having 
been  one  of  a  sacerdotal  character,  we  find  the  begin- 
nings of  Egyptian  history  partaking,  in  consequence, 
of  the  same.  Hence  the  tradition,  emanating  from 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  according  to  which  the  supreme 
deities  first  reigned  over  the  country ;  then  those  of  the 
second  class ;  after  these  the  inferior  deities ;  then  the 
demigods ;  and,  laat  of  all,  men.  The  first  deity  that 
reigned  waa  Knepk :  this  embraces  the  moat  ancient 
period,  of  an  unknown  duration.  To  Kneph  succeed- 
ed Phtha,  who  has  for  his  element,  fire,  and  whose 
reign  it  ia  impossible  to  calculate.  Next  came  the 
Sun,  his  offspring,  who  reigned  thirty  thousand  years 
After  him,  Crones  (Saturn)  and  the  other  soda  occu- 
py, by  their  respective  rules,  a  period  of  three  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  eighty-four  years.  Then 
succeeded  the  Cabin,  or  planetary  gods  of  the  second 
class.  After  these  came  the  demigods,  to  the  number 
of  eight,  of  whom  Osiris  wss  probably  regarded  as  the 
first  After  the  gods  and  demigods  appeared  human 
kings  and  the  first  dynasty  of  Thebes,  composed  of 
thirty-seven  kings,  who  succeeded  one  another  for  the 
space  of  fourteen  hundred  years,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, one  thousand  and  fifty-five.  (Compare  Chron. 
Xgyft.,  ep.Eutto.  TV*.  Tent}.  2,  p.  7,  and  Manetho, 
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ap.  SynctU.)  Gorres  think*  that  these  thirty-seven 
kings,  who  are  given  as  so  many  mortals,  may  have 
been  nothing  else  but  the  thirty-seren  Decans,  with 
Menes  at  their  head ;  so  that,  by  rejecting  this  dynasty 
as  a  continuation  of  the  divine  dynasties,  those  of  a 
strictly  human  nature,  and,  with  them,  the  historical 
times  of  Egypt,  will  have  commenced,  according  to 
the  calculations  of  this  ingenious  and  profound  writer, 
.  3712  years  before  the  Christian  era.  (GOrrtt,  My- 
thengeschichte,  vol.  2,  p.  412.— Compare  Creuxer, 
Symbolik,  1,  469,  seqq.,  and  Guigniout's  note,  1,  2, 
841.)  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  common  ac- 
count makes  Menes  to  have  been  the  first  human  king 
of  Egypt,  and  his  name  begins  the  dynasties  of  Thebes, 
of  This,  and  of  Memphis.  Menes  completed  the 
work  of  the  gods,  by  perfecting  the  arts  of  life,  and 
dictatingto  men  the  taws  he  had  received  from  the 
skies.  This  Menu,  or  Menus,  or  Mines  (a  name 
which  Eratosthenes  makes  equivalent  to  Ditmios,  i.  e., 
Jovudis),  can  hardly  be  an  historical  personage.  He 
resembles  a  Sort  of  intermediate  being  between  the 
gods  and  the  human  kings  of  the  lands,  a  divine  type 
of  man,  a  symbol  of  intelligence  descended  from  the 
skies,  and  creating  human  society  upon  earth ;  similar 
to  the  Mourn  or  Motion  of  India,  the  Minos  of 
Crete,  &c.  He  is  a  conqueror,  a  legislator,  and  a 
benefactor  of  men,  like  Osiris-Bacchus  ;  like  him,  he 
perishes  under  the  blows  of  Typhon,  for  he  was  killed 
by  a  hippopotamus,  the  emblem  of  this  evil  genius ; 
like  him,  moreover,  he  has  the  ox  for  his  symbol,  Mne- 
vis  the  legislator  being  none  other  than  the  bull  Mne- 
vis  of  Heuopolis.  (Compare  Voiruy,  Recherckes  sur 
rHist.  Am.  3,  282,  seqq. — Prichard's  Analysis  of 
Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  381. — Creuxer' s  Symbolik, 
par  Guigniaut,  1,  2,  780.)  The  successor  of  Menes 
was  Thoth,  or  Atholhes,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  in- 
vention of  writing,  and  many  other  useful  arts.  We 
have  in  the  fragments  of  Manetho  a  full  list  of  two  dy- 
nasties seated  at  This,  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  which 
we  find  these  two  names.  These  two  dynasties  in- 
clude fifteen  kings,  and  may  therefore  have  continued 
about  400  years ;  the  duration  assigned  to  their  col- 
lective reigns,  in  Eusebius's  version  of  Manetho,  is 
5M  years,  but  this  is  probably  too  long,  as  it  is  a  sum 
that  far  exceeds  what  would  be  the  result  of  a  similar 
series  of  generations  of  the  usual  length.  From  the 
time  of  Menes  to  that  of  Moeris,  Herodotus  lesves  us 
entirely  in  the  dark.  He  states  merely  (2, 100)  that 
the  priests  enumerated  between  them  330  kings. 
Diodorus  Siculus  (1,  45)  counts,  in  an  interval  of  1400 
years  between  Menes  and  Busiris,  eight  kings,  sev- 
en of  whom  are  nameless,  but  the  Mat  was  Busiris 
11.  This  prince  is  succeeded  by  eight  descendants, 
«ix  of  whom  are  in  like  manner  nameless,  and  the 
seventh  and  eighth  are  both  called  Uchoreus.  From 
JJchoreus  to  Moeris  he  reckons  twelve  generations. 
Manetho,  on  the  other  hand,  reckons  between  Menes 
and  the  time  at  which  we  may  consider  his  history 
ms  becoming  authentic,  sixteen  dynasties,  which  in- 
cludes nearly  three  thousand  years.  But,  whatever 
opinion  we  may  form  relative  to  these  obscure  and 
conflicting  statements,  whether  we  regard  these  early 
dynasties  as  collateral  and  contemporary  reigns  (Creu- 
xer's Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  1,  2,  780),  or  as  be- 
longing merely  to  the  fabulous  periods  of  Egyptian 
history,  the  following  particulars  may  bo  regarded  as 
tolerably  authentic.  Egypt,  during  this  interval,  had 
undergone  numerous  revolutions.  She  had  detached 
herself  from  Ethiopia ;  the  government,  wrested  from 
the  priestly  caste,  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
military  order ;  Thebes,  now  become  powerful  in  re- 
sources, and  asserting  her  independence,  bad  com- 
menced under  a  line  probably  of  native  princes,  her  ca- 
res of  conquests  and  brilliant  undertakings.  On  a  sud- 
den, in  the  time  of  a  king  called,  by  Manetho,  Timaos, 
but  who  does  not  appear  among  the  names  in  his  list  of 
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dynasties,  a  race  of  strsngers  entered  from  the  ea 
into  Egypt.  (Josephus,  centra  Ap.  1,  14. — Compel 
Eusebtus,  Prop.  Ev.  10,  13.)  Everything  yielde 
to  these  fierce  invaders,  who,  having  taken  Mempbi 
and  fortified  Avaris  (or  Abaris),  afterward  Pelusiuo 
organized  a  species  of  government,  gave  themselvi 
kings,  and,  if  we  believe  certain  traditions,  found* 
On  (tne  city  of  toe  Son ;  Heliopolis),  to  the  east  i 
the  apex  of  the  Delta.  (Jubo,  cited  by  Pliny,  6,  3 
Compare  VUney,  Recherckes  sur  CHist.  Ane.  3,  34' 
seqq. — Prichari's  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mytkol 
gy,  p.  66,  Append. — Creuxer,  Commentot.  Herodo, 
p.  188,  seqq.)  More  than  two  centuries  passed  und 
the  dominion  of  this  race.  They  are  commonly  calli 
the  shepherd  race,  and  their  dynasty  that  of  the  Hycsc 
or  Shepherd-kings.  The  sway  of  these  invaders 
said  by  Manetho  to  have  been  tyrannical  and  era 
They  exercved  the  utmost  atrocity  towards  the  nati- 
inhabitants,  putting  the  males  to  the  sword,  and  red 
cing  their  wives  and  children  to  slavery.  The  co 
quest  of  Egypt  by  the  Shepherds,  as  they  are  cslle 
dates  in  the  year  2082  B.C.  Their  dynasty  continu 
to  rule  at  Memphis  260  years,  and  their  kings,  six 
number,  were  Salatis,  Bonn,  Apacbnaa,  Apophis,  J 
nias,  and  Asseth.  It  was  during  the  rule  of  the  she 
herd  race  that  Joseph  was  in  Egypt.  Thus  we  hi 
it  at  once  explained  how  strangers,  of  whom  the  Egj 
tians  were  so  jealous,  should  be  admitted  into  powc 
how  the  king  should -be  even  glad  of  new  settlers,  c 
cupying  considerable  tracts  of  his  territory ;  and  hi 
the  circumstance  of  their  being  shepherds,  though  a 
ous  to  the  conquered  people,  would  endear  them  to 
sovereign  whose  family  followed  the  "same  occupati< 
After  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  Scripture  tells  us  tha 
king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph.  This  strong  < 
pression  could  hardly  be  applied  to  any  lineal  succi 
sor  of  a  monarch  who  had  received  such  signal  benel 
from  him.  It  would  lead  us  rather  to  suppose,  thai 
new  dynasty,  hostile  to  the  preceding,  had  obtair 
possession  of  the  throne.  Now  this  is  exactly  I 
case.  For  a  few  years  later,  the  Hycsos,  or  Shephe 
kings,  were  expelled  from  Egypt  by  Amosis,  called 
monuments  Amenophtiph,  the  founder  of  the  ei| 
teenth,  or  Diospolitan  dynasty.  Ha  would  natun 
refuse  to  recognise  the  services  of  Joseph,  and  wo 
consider  all  his  family  as  necessarily  his  enemii 
and  thus,  too,  we  understand  his  fear*  lest  they  sho 
join  the  enemies  of  Egypt,  if  any  war  fell  out  w 
them.  (Exod.  1,  10.)  For  the  Hycsos,  after  th 
expulsion,  continued  long  to  harass  the  Egyptians 
attempts  to  recover  their  lost  dominion.  (Rose 
ni,  p.  291.)  Oppression  wsa,  of  course,  die  me; 
employed  to  weaken  first,  snd  then  extinguish, 
Hebrew  population.  The  children  of  Israel  w 
employed  in  building  up  the  cities  of  Egypt.  It 
been  observed  by  ChampoUion,  that  many  of  the  < 
fices  erected  by  the  eighteenth  dynasty  are  upon 
ruins  of  older  buildings,  which  had  been  manife: 
destroyed,  (ids  Lett.,  p.  7,  10,  17.)  This  circi 
stance,  with  the  absence  of  older  monuments  in 
parts  of  Egypt  occupied  by  the  Hycsos,  confirms 
testimony  of  historians,  that  these  conquerors  destro 
the  monuments  of  native  princes  ;  and  thus  was 
opportunity  given  to  the  restorers  of  a  native  so 
eignty  to  employ  those  whom  they  considered  their 
emies'  allies  in  repairing  their  injuries.  To  this 
riod  belong  the  magnificent  edifices  of  Kamac,  Lu 
and  Medinet-Abou.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
express  testimony  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  that  it  was 
boast  of  the  Egyptian  kings  that  no  Egyptian  had  pu 
hand  to  the  work,  but  that  foreigners  had  been  c 
polled  to  do  it  (I,  56).  With  regard  to  the  opii 
entertained  by  many  learned  men,  that  the  childro 
Israel  were  themselves  the  shepherd  race,  it  ma} 
sufficient  to  remark  that  the  Hycsos,  as  represei 
on  monuments,  have  the  features,  colour,  and  o 
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Dot  of  the  Jewish,  bat  of  the  Scythian 
tubes.   It  was  under  a  king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty 
oat  the  roseate*  went  out  from  Egypt,  namely,  Ram- 
ies V.,  toe  16th  monarch  of  the  hoe.   We  have  here, 
m  this  eighteenth  dynasty,  the  commencement  of  what 
any  be  jsupeily  termed  the  second  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  The  names  of  the  monarch*  are  given  as  fol- 
low sy  the  aid  of  ChampoUion's  discoreries :  1. 
TWfMu  L,  of  whom  there  is  a  colossal  statne  in 
Ibe  stream  at  Toxin.    S.  Thoutmont  II.  (Amon- 
Mb\  whose  name  appears  on  the  most  ancient  parts 
sf  Ae  palace  of  Karnac.    3.  His  daughter  Amenri, 
who  governed  Egypt  for  the  space  of  twenty-one  yean, 
sad  erected  the  greatest  of  the  obelisks  of  Karnac. 
This  Test  monolith  is  erected  in  her  name  to  the  god 
Annuo,  and  the  memory  of  her  father.    4.  TkSui- 
m>  III.,  snrnamed  Jfm,  the  Mocru  of  the  Greeks. 
The  remaining  monuments  of  his  reign  are  the  pilaster 
and  granite  haBs  of  Karnac,  several  temples  in  Nubia, 
the  great  Sphinx  of  the  Pyramids,  and  the  colossal  ob- 
elisk now  in  front  of  the  church  of  St.  John  Late  ran 
at  Rome.   5.  His  successor  was  Antrwphu  I.,  who 
was  sacceeded  by,  6.  Tkoutmont  IV.    This  king 
Braked  the  temples  of  the  Wady  Alfa  and  Arnada,  in 
Nobis,  which  Amenoph  had  begun.   7.  Atnenophit 
II.,  whose  vocal  statne,  of  colossus  size,  attracted  the 
notice  of  me  Greeks  and  Romans.    ( Vuf.  Memnon, 
sod  Merananiam.)   The  most  ancient  parts  of  the  pal- 
ace at  Luxor,  the  temple  of  Cnouphis  at  Elephantine, 
the  Kemnonrom,  and  a  palace  at  Sohled,  in  Nubia,  are 
monuments  of  the  splendour  and  piety  of  this  monarch. 
8.  Hants,  who  bnrh  the  grand  colonnade  of  the  palace 
at  Loxor    9.  Queen  Amenchera,  or  Tmau-Mot,  com- 
memorated in  an  inscription  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  Term.    10.  Ramie*  I.,  who  built  the  hypostyle 
ball  at  Karnac,  and  excavated  a  sepulchre  for  himself 
at  Beban-el-Moakrak.     11  and  12.  Two  brothers 
sfsWnscfi  and  Otutrei.    They  have  left  monuments 
ef  their  existence,  the  last  in  the  grand  obelisk  now  in 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo  at  Rome ;  the  first,  in  the  beau- 
uful  palace  at  Rooms,  and  the  splendid  tomb  discov- 
ered by  Bebeoni.    13.  Their  successor  caused  the  two 
great  obehaks  at  Loxor  to  be  erected.   This  was  the 
second  Sssuu.    14.  Harnett  III.  Of  this  king  dedi- 
catory inscriptions  are  found  in  the  second  court  of 
(he  palace  of  Karnac,  and  his  tomb  still  exists  at 
Thebes.    15.  Ramie*  IT.,  snrnamed  Mci-Amoun, 
bait  the  great  palace  of  Medinet- Abou,  and  a  temple 
near  ate  southern  gate  of  Karnac.    The  magnificent 
saieopaagas  which  formerly  enclosed  the  body  of  this 
king,  ass  keen  removed  from  the  catacombs  of  Beban- 
d-MouBsuk,  and  is  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre. 
He  was  sacceeded  by  his  son,  16.  Raima  V.,  snr- 
named AmaapkU,  who  is  considered  as  the  last  of 
this  dynasty,  snd  who  was  the  father  of  Sesostris. 
The  acta  of  mne  of  the  kings  of  this  dynasty  are  com- 
memorated by  the  Greek  historians,  with  the  exception 
of  Moeris.    He  is  celebrated  by  them  for  a  variety  of 
nsefbl  labours,  and  appears  to  have  done  much  to  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  Egypt,  particularly  by  form- 
ing a  lake  to  receive  the  surplus  waters  of  the  Nile 
during'  the  inundation,  and  to  distribute  them  for  Ag- 
ricultural purposes  during  its  fall.    (Fid.  Moeris.) 
The  reign  of  Ramses  Amenophis  is  the  era  of  the  Ex- 
odus.   The  Scripture  narrative  describes  this  event  as 
i  man  i  U  il  with  the  destruction  of  a  Pharaoh,  and  the 
caoDoiogieal  calculation  adopted  by  Rossellini  would 
■aiut  it  eoineide  with  the  last  year  of  this  monarch's 
«ogn.   Wilkinson  snd  Greppo,  however,  maintain  that 
«a  need  not  necessarily  suppose  the  death  of  a  king  to 
eomeide  with  the  exit  from  Egypt,  as  the  Scripture 
speaks,  with  the  exception  of  one  poetics]  passage,  of 
lbs  oastnetion  of  Pharaoh's  host  rather  than  of  the 
n  death.  But  in  RosseDini's  scheme,  this 
:  from  the  received  interpretation  is  not  want- 
ed.- Wakmssn  makes  the  exodus  to  have  taken  place 


in  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tho throes  III.  (Hat, 
IBtrog.,  p.  4. — Mrniurt  end  Customs,  dec.,  vol.  1,  p. 
84.)  Vast,  however,  aa  was  the  glory  of  this  line  of 
kings,  it  was  eclipsed  by  the  greater  reputation  of  the 
chief  of  the  next,  or  nineteenth  dynasty,  Ramses  VI., 
the  famed  Sesostris  (called  also  Setootu  or  Seiko* 
and  likewise  JEgyphu,  or  Ramttee*  tke  Great. — Con 
pare  Champolhon,  Sytt.  Hierogl.,  p.  334,  eeqq .).  Se- 
sostris regenerated,  in  some  sense,  his  country  and  na- 
tion, by  chasing  from  it  the  last  remnant  of  the  stran- 
ger-races which  had  dwelt  within  the  borders  of  Egypt, 
by  giving  to  the  Egyptian  territory  certain  fixed  limits, 
by  dividing  it  into  Domes,  and  by  giving  a  powerful 
impulse  to  arts,  to  commerce,  and  to  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest. One  may  see  in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  what 
a  strong  remembrance  his  various  exploits  in  Africa, 
Asia,  and  perhaps  even  Europe,  bad  left  behind  them. 
His  labours  in  Egypt  are  attested  by  numerous  monu- 
ments, not  only  from  the  Mediterranean  to  Syene,  but 
far  beyond,  in  Ethiopia,  which  at  this  time  probably 
formed  a  portion  of  Egypt.  (Champollion,  Syet.  Hit- 
rogl, p.  839,  891.)  The  result  of  his  military  expe- 
ditions wbb  to  enrich  his  country  with  the  treasures  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia  Felix,  and  India,  and  to  establish  a 
communication  with  the  countries  of  the  East  by  means 
of  fleets  which  he  equipped  on  the  Red  Sea.  That 
the  history  of  his  conquests  hss  been  exaggerated  by 
the  priests  of  Egypt,  whose  interests  he  favoured,  can- 
not be  denied.  Equally  apparent  is  it  that  his  history 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  legends  of  Osiris. 
These  assimilations,  however,  of  their  heroes  to  their 
gods,  were  familiar  to  the  priests  of  the  land.  (Vid. 
Sesostris.)  This  nineteenth  dynssty,  at  the  head  of 
which  stands  Sesostris,  consisted  of  six  kings,  sll  of 
whom  bear,  upon  monuments,  the  name  of  Ramses, 
with  various  distinguishing  epithets.  The  last  of  these 
is  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  the  Tro- 
jan war,  and  to  be  the  one  called  Polybus  by  Homer. 
The  twentieth  dynasty  of  Manetho  also  took  its  tills 
from  Thebes.  Their  names  may  still  be  read  upon 
the  temples  of  Egypt ;  but  the  extracts  from  Manetho 
do  not  give  their  epithets.  In  the  failure  of  his  testi- 
mony, Champollion  Figeac  baa  had  recourse  to  the  list 
given  by  Syncellns.  The  chief  of  this  dynssty  is  cel- 
ebrated, under  the  name  of  Remphis,  or  Rempsinitus, 
for  his  great  riches.  Herodotus  gives  him,  for  his  suc- 
cessor, Cheops,  the  builder  of  the  largest  of  the  Pyra- 
mids. The  same  authority  places  Cephrenas,  the  build- 
er of  the  second  Pyramid,  next  in  order ;  and,  after 
him,  Mycerinus,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  erection  of 
the  third  Pyramid.  The  researches  of  the  two  Cham- 
poll'ions  have  not  discovered  any  confirmation  of 
this  statement  of  the  father  of  profane  history.  The 
next  dynasty,  the  twenty-first  of  Manetho,  derived  its 
name  from  Tenia,  a  city  of  Lower  Egypt.  It  was 
composed  of  seven  kings,  the  first  of  whom  was  the  Men- 
it*  of  the  Greek  historians,  the  Smendu  of  Manetho, 
whose  name  Champollion  reads,  upon  the  monument 
of  his  reign,  Mandouihtph.  He  was  the  builder  of  the 
fabric  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the  labyrinth. 
The  other  kings  of  this  family  are  also  commemorated. 
The  account  which  has  reached  us  of  the  building  of 
the  labyrinth,  throws  great  light  upon  the  state  of  the 
government  of  Egypt  during  the  reign  of  Mendee  and 
his  successors,  ft  was  divided  into  aa  many  separate 
compartmenta  as  there  were  nomee  in  Egypt,  and  in 
them,  at  fixed  periods,  assembled  deputations,  from 
each  of  these  districts,  to  decide  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant questions.  Hence  we  may  infer,  that,  in  the  change 
of  dynasty,  the  Egyptians  had  succeeded  in  the  estao- 
lishment  of  a  limited  monarchy,  controlled  like  the  con- 
stitutional governments  of  Europe,  if  not  by  the  im- 
mediate representatives  of  the  people,  at  least  by  the 
expression  of  the  opinion  of  the  notables.  The  ruins 
of  Bubastis,  in  turn,  present  memorials  of  the  reigns 
of  the  Bubastite  kings.    (Bulletin  iu  Scienet*  But., 
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7,  472.)  These  succeeded  the  first  dynasty  of  Ta- 
nites  ;  end  we  find  Egypt  again  immediately  connect- 
ed with  Judea,  and  its  history  with  that  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Sesonchis,  the  head  of  this  dynasty,  was  the 
conqueror  of  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solomon,  and  the 
plunderer  of  the  treasures,  of  David.  This  king,  the 
Steak  of  the  second  Book  of  Kings,  built  the  great 
temple  of  Bubastis,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus, 
and  likewise  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac  at 
Thebes.  His  son  Otorchon  (Zoroch),  who  also  led 
an  army  into  Syria,  continued  the  important  works  com- 
menced by  bis  father.  But  their  successor  Takclliothis, 
is  only  known  to  us  by  a  simple  funereal  picture,  con- 
secrated to  the  memory  of  one  of  his  sons.  This  paint- 
ing has  been  broken,  and  one  half  is  preserved  in  the 
Vatican,  while  the  other  forms  a  part  of  tbe  royal  col- 
lection at  Turin.  Various  buildings  are  found  among 
the  ruins  of  Heliopolis,  and  still  more  among  those  of 
Tanis,  constructed  in  the  reigns  of  the  Pharaohs  of 
the  second  Tanite  dynasty.  (Bulletin  des  Sciences 
Hut.,  7, 472.)  Upon  these  the  names  of  three  of  them 
have  been  deciphered,  Pctubastts,  Osorthos,  and 
Psamnws.  Champollion  considers  them  ss  having 
immediately  preceded  the  great  Ethiopian  invasion, 
which  gave  to  Egypt  a  race  of  kings  from  that  country. 
Manetho,  however,  places  Bocchons  between  these  two 
races,  forming  his  twenty-fourth  dynasty  of  one  Saite. 
The  yoke  of  these  foreign  conquerors  does  not  appear 
i  to  have  been  oppressive,  as  is  evident  from  the  number 
of  monuments  that  exist,  not  only  in  Ethiopia,  but  in 
Egypt,  bearing  dedications  made  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  of  this  race,  who  ruled  at  the  same  time  in  both 
countries.  The  names  inscribed  on  these  monuments 
are  Schabak,  Sevekotheph,  Tahrak,  and  Amenasa,  all 
of  whom  are  mentioned,  either  by  Greek  or  sacred  his- 
torians, under  the  names  of  Sabacon,  Seveckus,  Tha- 
raca,  snd  Ammeris.  (Bulletin  det  Science*  Hist.,  ubi 
supra.)  No  more  than  three  of  these  kings  are  men- 
tioned in  the  list  of  Manetho  as  belonging  to  this  dy- 
nasty, the  last  being  included  in  that  which  follows. 
On  the  departure  of  the  Ethiopians,  the  affairs  of  Egypt 
appear  to  have  fallen  into  great  disorder.  This  civil 
discord  was  at  last  composed  by  Psammiticus  I.  Me- 
morials of  his  reign  are  found  in  the  obelisk  now  on 
Monte  Litorio  at  Rome,  and  in  the  enormous  columns 
of  the  first  court  of  the  palace  of  Karnac  at  Thebes. 
(Bulletin  det  Sciences  Hist,  vol.  7,  p.  471.)  The 
rule  of  Nechso  II.  is  commemorated  by  several  stela 
and  statues.  It  was  this  monarch  that  took  Jerusalem, 
and  carried  King  Jehoabaz  into  captivity.  On  the  isle 
of  Phils  are  found  buildings  bearing  the  legend  of 
Psammiticus  II.,  as  well  as  of  Apries  (the  Hophra  of 
Scripture).  An  obelisk  of  his  reign  also  exists  at  Rome. 
The  greater  part  of  the  fragments  of  sculpture,  scatter- 
ed among  the  ruins  of  Sais,  bear  the  royal  legend  of 
the  celebrated  Amasis,  and  a  monolith  chapel  of  rose 
granite,  dedicated  by  him  to  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  is 
in  the  museum  of  the  Louvre.  Psammenitus  was  the 
last  of  this  dynasty  of  Saites.  Few  tokens  of  his  short 
reign  are  extant,  besides  the  inscription  of  a  statue  in 
the  Vatican.  He  was  defeated  and  dethroned  by  Cam- 
byses :  nor  did  he  long  survive  his  misfortune.  With 
bun  fell  the  splendour  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt ;  and 
from  this  date  (525  B.C.),  the  edifices  and  monu- 
ments assume  a  character  of  far  less  importance.  Still, 
however,  we  find  materials  for"  history.  Even  the  fe- 
rocious Cambyscs  is  commemorated  in  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  a  priest  of  Sais,  now  in  the  Vatican. 
The  name  of  Darius  is  sculptured  on  the  columns  of 
the  great  temple  of  the  Oasis  ;  and  in  Egypt  we  still 
read  inscriptions  dated  in  different  years  of  the  reigns 
of  Xerxes  and  Artaxerzes.  (Bulletin  des  Sciences 
Hist.,  7,  471.)  During  the  reigns  of  the  last  three 
kings,  a  constant  struggle  was  kept  up  by  the  Egyptians 
for  their  independence.  The  Persian  yoke  was  for  a 
moment  shaken  off  by  Amyrtceus  and  tfepkereus.  Two 


Sphinges  in  the  Louvre  bear  the  legend  of  Nepheitvt 
and  his  successor  Achoris,  who  are  also  commemorated 
by  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Ely  tbya.   In  the  In- 
stitute of  Bologna  there  is  a  statue  of  the  Mendesian 
Nepherites;  and  the  names  of  the  two  Nectanebi,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  conduct  of  this  national  war,  are 
still  extant  on  several  buildings  of  the  isle  of  Phils,  and 
at  Kamac,.Kourna,  and  Saft.    Darius  Ochus,  in  spite 
of  the  valiant  resistance  of  these  last  kings,  again  re- 
duced Egypt  to  tbe  condition  of  a  Persian  province - 
but  his  name  is  nowhere  to  be  found  among  the  re- 
mains yet  discovered  in  Egypt.    Thus,  then,  the  re- 
searches of  Champollion  have  brought  to  our  view  an 
almost  complete  succession  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Hycsos  to  the  final  conquest  by  the 
Persians,  whose  empire  fell  to  Alexander  in  332  B.C. 
It  tallies  throughout,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  with  the 
remains  of  the  historian  Manetho  ;  and,  by  the  aid  of 
his  series  of  dynasties,  the  gaps  still  left  by  hieroglyphic 
discoveries  may  be  legitimately  filled  Up.    Before  the 
former  era  all  is  dark  and  obscure ;  in  the  next  part 
we  have  little  but  a  list  of  names ;  but,  from  the  reign 
of  Psammiticus  I.,  ample  materials  exist  in  the  histo- 
ries of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus ;  and.  from  the  reign 
of  Darius  Ochus,  the  annals  of  Egypt  become  incorpo- 
rated with  those  of  Greece.   Any  farther  reference, 
therefore,  to  the  history  of  Egypt  becomes  superfluous 
inthisplace.    (Vid.  Ptolemams.)    With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  tbe  discoveries  of  Champollion,  the  following 
interesting  particulars  may  be  stated.    Philip  Arida- 
us,  the  brother  of  Alexander,  is  commemorated  at  Kar- 
nac, and  on  the  columns  of  the  temple  at  Aschmouneun, 
The  name  of  tbe  other  Alexander,  the  son  of  the  con- 
queror by  Roxana,  is  engraved  on  the  granite  propylaei 
at  Elephantine.    Ptolemy  Soter,  and  his  eon  Ptolemy 
PUladelpkus,  have  left  the  remembrance  of  their  pros 

rrous  reigns  in  various  important  works.  Euergeiei 
not  only  ruled  over  Egypt,  but  rendered  his  nami 
celebrated  by  his  military  expeditions,  both  in  Africi 
and  Asia.  His  titles  are,  therefore,  not  only  inscribe) 
on  the  edifices  constructed  during  his  reign  in  Egypt 
but  are  to  be  met  with  in  Nubia,  particularly  on  thi 
temple  of  Dakkhe ;  and  the  basso  relievos,  on  a  tri 
umphal  gate  constructed  by  him  st  Thebes,  may  be  ad 
mired  even  among  the  ancient  relics  of  the  magnif 
cence  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  The  temple  of  An 
tsopolis  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopaior  an 
Arsinoe  bis  wife.  In  his  reign,  too,  the  ancient  palace 
of  Karnac  and  Luxor,  at  Thebes,  were  repaired.  Ptolt 
my  Epiphanes,  and  his  wife  Cleopatra  of  Syria,  ded 
cated  one  of  the  many  temples  of  Phils,  as  well  as  th 
temple  of  Edfou.  Of  the  Roman  emperors  we  find  ii 
scribed  in  hieroglyphics  the  names  and  titles  of  A\ 
guslus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius*  Ncrj>,  Vctpt 
sian,  Titus,  Domitian,  Nerva,  Trajan,  Adrian,  Mm 
cue  Aurelius,  Lucius  Vents,  and  Comnodus.  Th 
last  name  is  to  be  read  four  times  among  the  inscri] 
tions  of  the  temple  of  Esne ;  which,  before  this  disco 
ery,  was  considered  to  have  been  erected  in  an  age  fi 
more  remote  than  is  reached  by  any  of  our  historie 
So  far  from  this,  it  is,  in  truth,  with  but  one  exceptio 
the  most  modern  of  all  the  edifices  yet  discovered 
the  Egyptian  style  of  architecture.  Thus,  then,  as  f 
down  as  the  year  180  of  our  present  era,  the  worst 
of  the  ancient  Egyptian  deities  was  publicly  exercise 
and  preserved  all  its  external  splendour ;  for  the  tei 
pies  of  Dendera,  Esne,  and  others  constructed  und 
the  Roman  rule,  are,  for  size  and  labour,  if  not  for  thi 
style  of  art,  well  worthy  of  the  ages  of  Egyptian  ind 
pendence.  Previous  to  these  discoveries,  it  had  t 
come  a  matter  of  almost  universal  belief,  that  the  ar 
the  writing,  and  even  the  ancient  religion  of  Egyi 
had  ceased  to  be  used  from  the  time  of  the  Persian  cc 
quest  (American  Quarterly  Rev.,  No.  7,  p.  34,  «« 
—Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  etc.,  Tfcxo  Scries. 
183,  seqq.) 
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9.  Egyptian  Writing. 
in  writing  their  language,  tbe  ancient  ] 


luis  em- 
ployed three  different  kinds  of  character*.   Pint :  fig. 
arsM* ;  or  representations  of  the  objects  themselves. 
Secondly:  tymtWic ;  or  repreaentations  of  certain 
physical  or  materisJ  objects,  expressing  metaphorically, 
or  ranrentionalry,  certain  ideas  ;  such  as,  a  people 
ilrfrt  to  their  king,  figured,  metaphorically,  by  a 
he;  the  universe,  conventionally,  by  a  beetle.  Third- 
ly: /gametic,  or  representatiTe  of  sounds,  that  is  to  say, 
tncth  alphabetical  characters.    The  phonetic  signs 
im  also  portraits  of  physical  and  material  objects  ; 
isd  each  stood  for  the  initial  sound  of  the  word  in  the 
Egyptian  language  which  expressed  the  object  por- 
trayed :  thus  a  Hon  was  the  sound  L,  became  a  lion 
was  called  Laho  ;  and  a  hand  a  T,  because  -a  hand 
was  called  Tot.    The  form  in  which  these  objects 
■mat  presented,  when  employed  as  phonetic  charac- 
ters, was  conventional  and  definite,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  same  objects  need  either  figuratively  or 
symbolically.    Tiros,  the  conventional  form  of  the 
paoceue  T  was  the  hand  open  and  outstretched.  In 
any  other  form  the  hand  would  be  either  a  figurative  or 
a  symboEc  sign-    The  number  of  distinct  characters 
empWyed  as  phonetic  signs  appears  to  hare  been  about 
ISO ;  consequently,  many  were  homophones,  or  hav- 
ing the  same  signification.    The  three  kinds  of  char- 
acters were  used  indiscriminately  in  the  same  writing, 
and  occasionally  in  the  composition  of  the  same  word. 
The  formal  Egyptian  writing,  therefore,  snch  as  we 
see  it  suH  existing  on  the  monuments  of  the  country, 
was  a  series  of  portraits  of  physical  and  material  ob- 
jects, of  which  a  small  proportion  had  a  symbolical 
meaning,  a  still  smaller  proportion  a  figurative  mean- 
ing, bat  the  great  body  were  phonetic  or  alphabetical 
signs :  and  to  these  portraits,  sculptured  or  painted 
with  sufficient  fidelity  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  object 
represented,  the  name  of  hieroglyphics  or  sacred  char- 
acters has  been  attached  from  their  earliest  historic 
notice.    The  mannscripts  of  the  same  ancient  period 
make  na  acquainted  with  two  other  forms  of  writing 
practised  by  the  ancient  Egyptians,  both  apparently 
satinet  from  the  hieroglyphic,  but  which,  on  careful 
exasamation,  are  found  to  be  its  immediate  derivatives ; 
every  hieroglyphic  having  its  corresponding  sign  in  the 
farine,  or  writing  of  the  priests,  in  which  the  funeral 
ntsats,  forming  a  large  portion  of  the  manuscripts,  are 
pt^DcipaDy  composed  ;  and  in  the  demotic,  called  also 
The  athnrud,  which  was  employed  for  all  more  ordi- 
nary sad  popular  usages.    The  characters  of  the  hie- 
ratic are,  for  the  most  part,  obvious  running  imitations 
or  abridgments  of  the  corresponding  hieroglyphics ; 
bert  in  tat  demotic,  which  is  still  farther  removed  from 
the  original  type,  the  derivation  is  leas  frequently  and 
less  obvtoasVy  traceable.    In  the  hieratic,  fewer  figu- 
rative or  aytsbohc  ngns  are  employed  than  in  the  Be- 
rogrypjiie ;  their  absence  being  supplied  by  means  of 
the  phonetic  or  alphabetical  characters,  the  words  be- 
ing spelt  instead  of  figured  ;  and  this  is  still  more  the 
ease  in  the  demotic  which  is,  in  consequence,  almost 
entirely  alphabetical.    After  the  conversion  of  the 
Egyptians  to  Christianity,  the  ancient  mode  of  writing 
their  bngnage  fell  into  disuse ;  and  an  alphabet  was 
toopted  m  substitution,  consisting  of  the  twenty-five 
Greek  letters,  with  six  additional  signs  expressing  ar- 
nrshtions  and  aspirations  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  the 
eanteters  for  which  were  retained  from  the  demotic. 
Tka  is  the  Coptic  alphabet,  in  which  the  Egyptian  ap- 
peals as  a  written  language  in  the  Coptic  books  and 
aaaaeripts  preserved  in  our  libraries ;  and  in  which, 
consequently,  the  language  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
BMesawnts  may  be  studied.    The  original  mode  in 
which  the  language  was  written  having  thus  fallen  into 
disuse,  it  happened  at  length  that  the  signification  of 
the  characters,  ami  even  the  nature  of  the  system  of 


writing  which  they  formed,  became  entirely  lost,  sack 
notices  on  the  subject  as  existed  in  the  early  histori- 
ana  being  either  too  imperfect,  or  appearing  too  vague, 
to  furnish  a  clew,  although  frequently  and  care  fully 
studied  for  the  purpose.  The  repossession  of  this 
knowledge  will  form,  in  literary  history,  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  distinctions,  if  not  the  principal  one,  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live.  It  is  due  primarily  to  the  dis- 
covery by  the  French,  during  their  possession  of  Egypt, 
of  the  since  well-known  monument,  called  the  Roaetta 
Stone,  which,  on  their  defeat  and  expulsion  by  the 
British  troops,  remained  in  the  handa  of  the  victors, 
was  conveyed  to  England,  and  deposited  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum.  On  this  monument  the  same  inscription 
is  repeated  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Egyptian  language, 
being  written  in  the  latter  both  in  hieroglyphics  and  in 
tbe  demotic  or  enchorial  character.  The  worda  Ptole- 
my and  Cleopatra,  written  in  hieroglyphics,  and  recog- 
nised by  means  of  the  corresponding  Greek  of  the 
Roaetta  inscription,  and  by  a  Greek  inscription  on  the 
base  of  an  obelisk  at  Philse,  gave  the  phonetic  charac- 
ters of  the  letters  which  form  those  worda :  by  their 
means  the  names  were  discovered,  in  hieroglyphic  wri- 
ting, on  tbe  monuments  of  all  the  Grecian  kings  and 
Grecian  queens  of  Egypt,  and  by  the  companion  of 
these  names  one  with  another,  the  value  of  all  the  pho- 
netic characters  was  finally  ascertained.  The  first  step 
in  this  great  discovery  waa  made  by  a  distinguished 
scholar  of  England,  the  late  Dr.  Young ;  the  key  found 
by  him  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  applied  with 
indefatigable  perseverance,  ingenuity,  and  skill  to  the 
monuments  of  Egypt,  by  the  celebrated  Charopollioo. 
(Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  dec,  New  Sertet,  vol. 
1,  p.  176,  teqq. — Compare  Edinburgh  Review,  Not. 
89  and  90. — American  Quarterly  Review,  No.  3,  p. 
438,  teqq. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  8,  p.  438, 
teqq.,  and  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Rri- 
(annua,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  ».  v.  Egypt. —  Wueman't  Lec- 
tures, p.  365,  teqq.) 

10.  Animal  Worthip. 
There  was  no  single  feature  in  the  character  and 
customs  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  which  appeared  to 
foreigners  so  strange  and  portentous  aa  the  religious 
worship  paid  to  animals.  The  pompous  processions 
and  grotesque  ceremonies  of  this  celebrated!  people  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  spectators,  and  their  admi- 
ration was  turned  into  ridicule  on  beholding  the  object 
of  their  devotions.  It  waa  remarked  by  Clemens 
(Padag.  lib.  3)  and  Origen  (adv.  Celt.  3,  p.  121),  that 
those  who  visited  Egypt  approached  with  delight  its 
sacred  groves,  and  splendid  temples,  adorned  with  su- 
perb vestibules  and  lofty  porticoes,  the  scenes  of  many 
solemn  and  mysterious  rites.  "  The  walls,"  says  Cle- 
mens, "  shine  with  gold  and  silver,  and  with  amber,  and 
sparkle  with  the  various  gems  of  India  and  Ethiopia  ; 
and  the  recesses  are  concealed  by  aplendid  curtains. 
But  if  you  enter  tbe  penetralia,  and  inquire  for  the 
image  of  the  god  for  whose  sake  the  fane  waa  built, 
one  of  the  Pastophori,  or  some  other  attendant  on  the 
temple,  approaches  with  a  solemn  and  mysterious  as- 
pect, and,  putting  aside  the  veil,  suffers  you  to  peep  in 
and  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  divinity.  There  you  be- 
hold a  snake,  a  crocodile,  or  a  cat,  or  some  other  beast, 
a  fitter  inhabitant  of  a  cavern  or  a  bog  than  a  temple." 
The  devotion  with  which  their  sacred  animals  were  re- 
garded by  the  Egyptians,  displayed  itself  in  the  most 
whimsical  absurdities.  It  was  a  capital  crime  to  kill 
any  of  them  voluntarily  (Herod.  8,  65);  but  if  an 
ibis  or  a  hawk  were  accidentally  destroyed,  the  unfor- 
tunate author  of  the  deed  waa  often  put  to  death  by 
the  multitude,  without  form  of  law.  In  order  to  avoid 
suspicion  of  such  an  impious  act,  and  the  apeedy  fate 
which  often  ensued,  a  man  who  chanced  to  meet  with 
the  carcaas  of  such  a  bird  began  immediately  to  wail 
and  lament  with  the  utmost  vociferation,  and  to  protest 
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that  he  found  it  already  dead.  (Diodanu  Sicuhu, 
1,  83.)  When  a  house  happened  to  be  set  on  fire,  the 
chief  alarm  of  the  Egyptians  arose  from  the  propensity 
ef  the  cats  to  rush  into  the  flames  over  the  heads  or 
between  the  legs  of  the  spectators :  if  this  catastrophe 
took  place,  it  excited  a  general  lamentation.  At  the 
death  of  a  cat,  every  inmate  of  the  honse  cat  off  his 
eyebrows ;  but  at  the  funeral  of  a  dog,  he  shaved  his 
head  and  whole  body.  (Herod.  It,  66.)  The  carcasses 
of  all  the  cats  were  salted,  and  carried  to  Bubastus  to 
be  interred  (Herod.  2,  67) ;  and  it  is  said  that  many 
Egyptians,  arriving  from  warlike  expeditions  to  foreign 
countries,  were  known  to  bring  with  them  dead  cats 
and  hawks,  which  they  had  met  with  accidentally,  and 
had  salted  and  prepared  for  sepulture  with  much  pious 
grief  and  lamentation.  (Diod.  Sic.  1, 88.)  In  ihe  ex- 
tremity of  famine,  when  they  were  driven  by  hunger 
to  devour  each  other,  the  Egyptians  were  never  ac- 
cused of  touching  the  sacred  animals.  Every  nome  in 
Egypt  paid  a  particular  worship  to  the  animal  that  was 
consecrated  to  its  tutelar  god ;  but  there  were  certain 
species  which  the  whole  nation  held  in  great  reverence. 
These  were  the  ox  (vid.  Apis),  the  dog,  and  the  cat ; 
the  hawk  and  the  ibis ;  ana  the  fishes  termed  oxyrhyn- 
chus  and  lepidotus.  (Strabo,  812.)  In  each  nome 
the  whole  species  of  animals,  to  the  worship  of  which 
it  was  dedicated,  was  held  in  great  respect ;  but  one 
favoured  individual  was  selected  to  receive  the  adora- 
tion of  the  multitude,  and  supply  the  place  of  an  image 
of  the  god.  Perhaps  this  is  not  far  from  the  sense  in 
which  Strabo  distinguishes  the  sacred  from  the  divine 
animals.  Thus,  in  the  nome  of  Arsinoe,  where  croc- 
odiles were  sacred,  one  of  this  species  was  kept  in  the 
temple  and  worshipped  as  a  god.  He  was  tamed  and 
watched  with  great  care  by  the  priests,  who  called  him 
M  Suchos,"  and  he  ate  meat  and  cakes  which  were  of- 
fered to  him  by  strangers.  (Strabo,  811.)  In  the 
tame  neighbourhood  there  was  a  pond  appropriated  to 
the  feeding  of  crocodiles,  with  which  it  was  filled,  the 
Arainoites  carefully  abstaining  from  bunting  any  of 
them.  Sacred  bulls  were  kept  in  several  towns  and 
villages,  and  nothing  was  spared  that  seemed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  these  horned  gods,  which 
were  pampered  in  the  utmost  luxury.  Among  insects, 
the  cantharus,  scarabsus,  or  beetle,  was  very  celebra- 
ted as  an  object  of  worship.  Plutarch  says  it  was  an 
emblem  of  the  sun ;  but  Horapollo  is  more  particu- 
lar, and  informs  as  that  there  were  three  species  of 
sacred  beetles,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  to  the  god 
of  Heliopolis,  or  the  Sun ;  another  was  sacred  to  the 
Moon ;  and  a  third  to  Hermes  or  Thoth.  The  reasons 
he  assigns  for  the  consecration  of  this  insect  are  de- 
rived from  the  notions  entertained  respecting  its  mode 
of  reproduction  and  its  habits,  in  which  the  Egyptians 
traced  analogies  to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  It  was  believed  that  all  these  insects  were  of 
die  male  sex.  The  beetle  was  said  to  fecundate  a 
round  ball  of  earth,  which  it  formed  for  the  purpose. 
In  this  they  saw  a  type  of  the  son,  in  the  office  of  dem- 
iurgus,  or  as  forming  and  fecundating  the  lower  world. 
(Horapoll.  Hieroglyph.  1, 10.— Plvt.  de  It.  et  0*.,  p. 
856.— Porphyr.  de  Abetin.,  Kb.  4. — Euttb.  Pray. 
Evang.  3,  4.)  Nor  was  the  adoration  of  the  Egyptians 
confined  to  animals  merely.  Many  plants  were  re- 
garded as  mystical  or  sacred,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  lotus,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made,  in 
the  section  that  treats  of  the  fertility  of  Egypt.  In 
the  lotus,  or  nymptuea  nelumbo,  which  throws  its  flow- 
ers above  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  Egyptians  found 
an  allusion  to  the  sun  rising  from  the  surface  of  the 
ocean,  and  it  is  on  the  blossom  of  this  plant  that  the 
Infant  Harpocrates  is  represented  as  reposing.  The 
peach-tree  was  also  sacred  to  Harpocrates ;  and  to  him 
the  first  fruita  of  lentils  and  other  plants  were  of- 
fered, in  the  month  Mesori.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped  the  onion.   Plutarch  refers 


this  superstition  to  a  fancied  relation  between  this  plant 
and  the  moon.  Leeks  also,  and  various  legiimina, 
were  held  in  similar  veneration.  (MimUau  Felix,  p. 
278.)  The  acacia  and  the  heliotrope  are  said  to  have 
been  among  the  number  of  those  plants  that  were  con- 
secrated to  the  sun.  (Compare  Kirchtr't  (Edtpiu,  3, 
2.)  The  laurel  was  regarded  as  the  most  noble  of  all 
plants.  We  learn  from  Clemens  Aiexandrinus  that 
there  were  thirty-six  plants  dedicated  to  the  thirty-six 

Sinii,  or  decsns,  who  presided  over  their  portions  of 
e  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.    (Prichari't  Analyst* 
cj  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  801,  teqq.) 

11.  Explanation  of  Animal  Worship. 
The  origin  of  animal  worship,  and  the  reasons  or 
motives  which  induced  the  Egyptians  to  represent  their 
gods  under  such  strange  forms,  or  to  pay  divine  hon- 
ours to  irrational  brutes,  and  even  to  the  meanest  ob- 
ject* in  nature,  is  an  inquiry  which  has  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  learned  in  various  times.  Herodotus 
pretended  to  be  in  possession  of  more  information  on 
this  subject  than  he  chose  to  make  public.   It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  was  desirous  of  concealing  his  ig- 
norance under  a  cloak  of  mystery.   The  later  Greek 
writers  seem  to  have  been  more  intent  on  offering  ex- 
cuses for  the  follies  of  the  Egyptians,  than  on  unfold- 
ing the  real  principle*  of  their  mythology ;  and  we  find 
various  and  contradictory  opinions  maintained  with 
equal  confidence.    It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  themselves,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  at  the  era  of  the  Roman  conquest,  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  this  subject.    To  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain it  by  a  reference  to  the  metamorphoses  which  the 
gods  underwent,  when  they  fled  from  Typhon  and 
sought  concealment  under  the  forms  of  animals,  is  to 
account  for  an  absurdity  by  a  fable.    To  go  back,  aa 
some  do,  to  the  standard*,  or  banner*,  borne  by  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  or  communities  that  formed  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  earlier  population,  is  to  invert  the  or- 
der of  ideas.   A  people  may  choose  for  a  standard  the 
representation  of  an  object  which  they  adore ;  but  they 
will  not  be  found  to  adore  any  particular  object  be- 
cause they  may  have  chosen  it  for  a  standard  or  ban- 
ner.  The  opinion,  on  the  other  hand,  which  refers  an- 
imal worship  to  the  policy  of  kings,  and  to  their  seek- 
ing to  divide  their  subjects  by  giving  them  different 
objects  of  religious  veneration,  is  an  awkward  applica- 
tion of  the  system  of  Euhemerus,  according  to  which 
all  religions  were  nothing  in  effect  but  civil  institu- 
tion*, the  offspring  of  skilful  legislators.  Feticbism 
has  been  anterior  to  all  positive  law.  Favoured  by  the 
interests  of  a  particular  class,  it  has  been  enabled,  it  ia 
true,  to  prolong  itself  during  a  state  of  civilization  and 
by  the  force  of  authority ;  but  it  must  spring  originally 
and  freely  from  the  very  bosom  of  barbarism.  Equally 
untenable  is  the  position,  which  supposes,  that  the 
Egyptians  were  induced  to  pay  divine  honour*  to  ani- 
mals, out  of  gratitude  for  the  benefits  which  they  de- 
rived from  them ;  to  the  cow  and  the  sheep,  for  the 
clothing  and  sustenance  which  they  afford ;  to  the  dog, 
for  his  care  in  protecting  their  houses  against  thieves  ; 
to  the  ibis,  for  delivering  their  country  from  serpents  ; 
and  to  the  ichneumon,  for  destroying  the  eggs  of  the 
crocodile.    This  conjecture  is  refuted  by  the  well- 
known  fact,  that  a  variety  of  animal*  which  are  of  nc 
apparent  utility,  and  even  several  species  which  an 
noxious  and  destructive,  and  the  natural  enemiea  oi 
mankind,  received  their  appropriate  honours,  and  wen 
regarded  with  a*  much  reverence  as  the  more  obvious 
ly  useful  members  of  the  animal  creation.  The  shrew- 
mouse,  the  pike,  the  beetle,  the  crow,  the  hawk,  th< 
hippopotamus,  can  claim  no  particular  regard  for  th< 
benefits  they  are  known  to  confer  on  the  human  race 
still  less  can  the  crocodile,  the  lion,  the  wolf,  or  th 
venomous  asp  urge  any  such  pretension.    Yet  w 
have  seen  that  all  these  creature*,  and  others  of  a  aim 
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by  Egyptian* 
profound  devotion  :  nay,  mothen  even 
their  children  were  devoured  by  croeo- 
kme/  be  farther  obaerred,  that  aomeof  tboM 
which  afford  mm  food  and  raiment,  and  which 
the  moat  serviceable,  wen 


no  utility  to  the  Egyptian  on  ac- 


peradtion.    They  regarded  it  as  nn- 
for  the  sake  of  food,  and  not  only  sb- 
60m  ssa.ngfaterinsT  the  aheap,  bat  likewise,  na- 
ncies* of  eueumstancea,  from  wearing  any  gar- 
aaade  of  it»  wool,  which  was  regarded  as  impure, 
dealing  the  body  thmt  was  clothed  with  it.  These 
to  prove,  that  thesdontion  of  an- 
'  die  Egyptians  wu  not  founded  on  the 
derive  from  them.  An- 
at  rrplaiTiinn;  this*  mystery,  which  re- 
ecmvrm  rvemtxx  conntenance  from  the  general  cbsracter 
aaf  the  Egyrpdma  msnea  and  araperaution,  is  the  eon- 
jetrme  of  Lmrimn-  <J9e  Asereiog. — -est  Btp.,  to).  5,  p. 
XVii  )    Ties  writer  pretends,  thmt  the  sacred  animal* 
only  types  or  emblems  of  the  astsrisms,  or  of 
figures  or  groape  into  which  the  sn- 


had,at  a  rery  early  period,  distributed  the  stare ; 

by  the  11-  —  ea  of  living  creatures 
objects).  According  to  Locian, 
the  woswarapen  of  the  boil  A. pas  adored  a  tiring  image 
of  the  ceseaoal  Taurus*  ;  and  Anobm  represented  the 
Dog-star  or  the  constellation  of  Sirioe.  This  hypoth- 
"  nore  attention  then  eny  other  among 
Dopoia  has  made  it  the  basis  of  a 
to  explain  the  mytbologue  of 
other  fables  of  antiquity, 
into  aatroBomietl  figments, 
er  figaratire  accounU  of  certain  changes  in  the  posi- 
rjeas  of  the  bearealy  bodiea.  (Origne  it  lout  Us 
Cade*,  X,  *TO,  eel.  1833- )    The  hypothesis  of 

werer,  wiU  not  endure  the  test  of  a  rigid 
For  if  we  examine  the  consleQationsof  the 
find  bat  few  coincidences 
ir*aagco  and  that  exten- 
of  hrote  uealurws  which  wen  adored  as 

 (he  banks  of  the  Nile.    Where,  for  M- 

•atnle.  snail  we  dieocrrer  the  ibia.  the  eat,  the  hrppopot- 
^ttaaTor  the  crocodile?  Beaidee,  if  we  could  trace 
'Vwhrile  aeries  of  deified  bra  tee  in  the  heavens,  it 
*wii  still  retnsin  doubtful,  whether  the  Egyptian 
<~1^L,  eonaecrated  anbaeqoently  to  the  forma- 
W7dJ«faeto  aa  types  or  ion-gee  of  the coostelb, 
W»  "th^^ar-  dia*ni>ut^d  into  groups^nd  thwe 

JLZ^d  with  ^«^c«WJ^q°tSe^T^re 
SL.  that  were  f^^^Sm^M^L  %Z 

tbe  atttr  slu-ro-trre  the  ^^the  ephere  and  those  of 
lbs  Erjpooi  etro  b>v  far  too  limited  to  warrant 


arsd  i»ticiaa»,  moreover,  is  aa  an. 
j^aerring  of  much  credit  on 
»o»rpbyry.  in  his  conjectures, 
„_      The  divinity,  according 
.  h*>  Teaides,  therefore,  in 
■*hix»  wberererbe  is  found. 

  .  •      nf  art**"*1*  was  intimately 

^eJa  ether  a-arde.  the  worstti^    ^iuiT,  with  the  doctrine 
aecordin«J»  ^iZtinentia,  4, 9-Com- 

'  ^Z^^tA^&of**  enough.    It  takes  no 

  doee  J^v^natioxi  by  which  the  wor- 

,  of  tbat  V~**^^£*££Z£,  *  regular  form,  and 
,  of  ansroaOe  «■  ^".^.rTso  has  placed  the  deity 
nounue  itaelf  long  *»2**i™J  eaWncI-Tbe  dis- 
abo«  the  Wi»»  ot  J^*j^Ki„  .niong  certain  savage 


soy 

thorwho  is  by  no 
a  subject  of 


the  trot-b- 


at a  node  of 


dsva,  perfecUy  .-logons  to  the  sys- 
f^^aW  which  prersiled  among  the 


perceive,  remarks  Heeren  (idem,  Tol.  J,  p. 
worship  of  snimsls  from  Ethiopia  to  Senegi 
nations  completely  uncivilised.  Why,  then, 
different  origin  among  the  Egyptians !  Plat 
the  Africsn  negroes  of  the  present  day  corpo: 
priests  srriTed  at  the  knowledge  of  the  mor 
the  besTSnly  bodies,  sad  preserving  in  their  1 
this  branch  of  human  science  screened  from 
osity  of  the  uninitiated  and  profane.  These 
tal  corporations  will  never  seek  to  change  th 
of  vulgar  adoration ;  on  the  contrary,  they  w 
crate  tbe  worship  that  is  paid  them,  aad  will 
worship  mor*  of  pomp  ana  regularity.  They 
above  all,  to  make  the  intervention  of  the  a 
caste  a  necessary  requisite  in  every  caremoi 
will  then  attach,  in  a  mystic  sense,  these  ma 
jects  of  worship  te  their  bidden  science ;  an 
suit  will  be  a  system  of  religion  precisely  ■ 
that  of  Egypt,  with  Fstidnem  for  its  basis,  Um 
of  the  heavenly  bodiea  for  its  outward  chars 
and  within,  a  science  founded  en  sstronom* 
the  operation  of  which  the  fetiche,  that  earn 
for  the  people,  become  merely  symbols  for  th 
It  was  thus  that  the  priests  of  Meroe,  in  send 
their  sscerdotal  colonies,  carefully  reserved 
of  attaching  to  themselves  the  natives  am 
they  chanced  to  coma,  by  adopting  a  part  of 
teroal  worship,  and  by  assigning  to  the  anhni 
these  natives  adored  a  place  in  the  temples  ei 
them,  which,  thence  became  the  common  sat 
and  the  centres  of  religion  for  aU.  To  iavei 
der  to  which  we  have  rust  alluded  is  s  palpal 
What  had  been  for  a  long  time  seknowledf 
sign  or  symbol,  could  not,  on  a  sudden,  be  trs: 
into  a  god ;  but  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  tl 
passes  for  s  god  with  the  mess  of  the  people 
eome  an  allegory  or  emblem  with  s  more  en! 
caste.  Apia,  for  example,  owed  to  certain 
first  fortuitous,  afterward  renewed  by  art,  th 
of  being  one  of  the  signs  of  the  iodise.  Thi 
ef  the  goat  nude  it  a  type  of  the  gnat  product 
er  in  nature.  The  eat  was  indebted  to  its  gl 
and  the  ibis  te  its  equivocal  colour,  which  spp 
it  were,  something  intermediate  between  the  1 
the  dsy,  for  being  symbols  of  the  moon ;  tl 
became  one  of  the  year,  and  the  scsrsbwos  ol 
The  case  waa  the  same  with  trees  and  plant 
no  lew  highly  revered  than  animals.  The  ! 
the  palm,  the  longevity  of  which  tree  seemed 
privilege  from  on  high,  adorned  the  conchf 
priests,  because  this  tree,  putting  forth  brand 
month,  marks  the  renewal  of  the  lunar  cycle. 
Sic.  1,  34.— Pha.  13,  17.)  The  lotus,  fat 
as  a  sacred  plant  to  the  people  of  India,  the  . 
Brahms  (Maurice,  Hut.  of  IndoX.  1,  60),  ft 
that  of  Hsrpocrates ;  the  persea,  brought  hoi 
pia  by  a  sacerdotal  colony  (Diss*.  Sic.  L  c— 
Nicandr.  Tkerapeut.  9.  764) ;  the  smogtosssn 
seven  side*  recall  to  mind  the  seven  plsai 
which  was  styled,  on  this  account,  the  ghx 
skies  (Kneker,  (Erf.  JBfyfL  8,  3) ;  the  onio 
pellicles  were  thought  to  resemble  so  many  o 
spheres,  sod  which  was  therefore  viewed  ss  1 
ble  image  of  the  universe,  always  different  ai 
waya  the  same,  and  where  each  part  served  as 
resentativo  of  the  whole  ;  all  these  became 
symbols  laving;  mors  or  lees  connexion  with  a 
icsl  science.  In  them  the  people  beheld  tb< 
of  ancient  adoration,  and  the  priests  character* 
enabled  them  to  mark  oat  and  perpetuate  thi 
tine  discoveries.  To  these  elements  of  wor 
added,  without  doubt,  the  influence  of  locali 
at  one  time  disturbed  by  partial  differences 
formity  which  the  sacred  caste  were  desirous 
liabmg,  and  at  another  associated  with  the  r 
had  refer  ante  to  the  general  principles  of  astr 
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science,  certain  practices  which  resulted  merely  from 
peculiarity  of  situation.  Hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
diversity  of  animals  adored  by  the  communities  of 
Egypt.  Had  these  been  merely  pure  symbols,  would 
the  priests,  who  sought  to  impart  a  uniform  character  to 
their  institutions,  have  ever  introduced  them?  These 
varieties  in  the  objects  of  worship  are  only  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  yielding,  on  the  part  of  a  sacerdotal  or- 
der, to  the  antecedent  habits  of  the  people.  (Vogel, 
Set.  der  J£g„  p.  97,  stqq.)  Hence,  too,  on  the  other 
hand,  those  numerous  allegories,  heaped  up  together 
without  being  connected  by  any  common  bond,  and 
forming,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  so  many  layers 
of  fable.  Apis,  for  example,  at  first  the  manitou-pro- 
totvpe  of  his  kind,  afterward  the  depository  of  the 
soul  of  Osiris,  is  found  to  have  a  third  meaning,  which 
holds  a  middle  place  between  the  other  two.  He  is 
the  symbol  of  the  Nile,  the  fertilizing  stream  of  Egypt ; 
and  while  his  colour,  the  spots  of  white  on  his  front, 
and  the  duration  of  his  existence,  which  could  not  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  years,  have  a  reference  to  astronomy, 
the  festival  of  his  reappearance  was  celebrated  on  the 
day  when  the  river  begins  to  rise.  The  result,  then, 
of  what  we  have  here  advanced,  is  simply  this :  The 
animal- worship  of  the  Egyptians  originated  in  fetichism. 
The  sacerdotal  caste,  in  allowing  it  to  remain  unmo- 
lested, arrayed  it  in  a  more  imposing,  garb,  and,  while 
they  permitted  the  mass  of  the  people  to  indulge  in  this 
gross  and  humiliating  species  of  adoration,  reserved  for 
themselves  a  secret  and  visionary  system  of  pantheism 
or  emanation.  (Constant,  de  la  Religion,  3,  68,  teqq. 
— Priehard't  Analysis  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  830, 

IS.  Egyptian  Castes. 

Among  the  institutions  of  Egypt,  none  was  more 
important  in  its  influence  on  the  character  of  the  na- 
tion, than  the  division  of  the  people  into  tribes  or  fam- 
ilies, who  were  obliged  by  the  laws  and  superstitions 
of  the  country  to  follow,  without  deviation,  the  profes- 
sions and  habits  of  their  forefathers.  Such  an  institu- 
tion could  not  fail  of  impressing  the  idea  of  abject  ser- 
vility on  the  lower  classes ;  and,  by  removing  in  a  great 
measure  the  motive  of  emulation,  it  must  have  created, 
in  all,  an  apathy  and  indifference  to  improvement  in  their 
particular  professions.  Wherever  the  system  of  castes 
has  existed,,  it  has  produced  a  remarkably  permanent 
and  uniform  character  in  the  nation ;  as  in  the  example 
famished  by  the  natives  of  Hindustan.  These  people 
agree  in  almost  every  point  with  the  description  given 
of  them  by  Megaethenes,  who  visited  the  court  of  an 
Indian  king  soon  after  the  conquest  of  the  East  by  the 
Macedonians.  We  have  no  very  accurate  and  cir- 
cumstantial account  of  the  castes  into  which  the  Egyp- 
tian people  were  divided,  and  of  the  particular  customs 
of  each.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  innovations  on  the 
old  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  Egypt  had  begun 
to  be  introduced  as  early  as  the  time  of  Psammetichus, 
when  the  ancient  aversion  of  the  people  to  foreigners 
was  first  overcome.  The  various  conflicts  which  the 
nation  underwent,  between  that  era  and  the  time  when 
Herodotus  visited  Egypt,  could  not  fail  to  break  down 
many  of  the  fences,  which  ancient  priestcraft  had  es- 
tablished for  maintaining  the  influence  of  superstition. 
Herodotus  is  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions  the 
tastes  or  hereditary  classes  of  the  Egyptians,  snd  his 
account  appears  to  be  the  result  of  his  personal  obser- 
vation only.  Had  this  historian  understood  the  native 
language  of  the  people ;  had  he  been  able  to  read  the 
books  of  Hermes,  in  which  the  old  sacerdotal  institu- 
tions were  contained,  we  might  have  expected  from 
him  as  correct  and  ample  a  description  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  castes  in  Egypt,  as  that  which  modem  wri- 
ters have  sained  in  India  from  the  code  of  Menu,  re- 
specting the  orders  and  subdivisions  of  the  community 
in  Hindustan.  Diodoms,  who  had  more  favourable 
40 


opportunities  of  information,  and  who  teems  to  have 
made  a  very  diligent  use  of  them,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  more  accurate,  in  what  refers  to  the  internal  polity 
of  this  nation,  than  Herodotus.  Strabo  has  mentioned, 
in  a  very  summary  manner,  the  division  of  the  Egyp- 
tians into  classes.  He  distinguishes  the  two  higher 
ranks,  namely,  the  sacerdotal  and  -the  military  classes, 
snd  includes  all  the  remainder  of  the  community  under 
the  designation  of  the  agricultural  class,  to  whom  he 
assigns  the  employments  of  agriculture  and  the  arts. 
Diodoms  subdivides  this  latter  class.  After  distin- 
guishing from  it  the  sacerdotal  and  military  orders,  he 
observes,  that  the  remainder  of  the  community  is  dis- 
tributed into  three  divisions,  which  he  terms  Herds- 
men, Agriculturist*,  and  Artificers,  or  men  who  la- 
boured at  trades.  Herodotus  very  nearly  agrees  in  his 
enumeration  with  that  of  Diodoms.  His  names  for 
the  different  classes  are  as  follows :  I.  Priests,  or  the 
sacerdotal  class.  3.  Warriors,  or  the  military  class. 
3.  Cowherds.  4.  Swineherds.  6.  Traders.  6.  in- 
terpreter*. 7.  Pilots.  In  this  catalogue  the  third  and 
fourth  classes  are  plainly  subdivisions  of  the  third  of 
Diodoms,  whom  that  writer  includes  under  the  gener- 
al U  tie  of  herdsmen.  The  caste  of  interpreters,  as  well 
as  that  of  pilots,  mnst  have  comprised  a  very  email 
number  of  men,  since  the  Egyptians  had  little  inter- 
course with  foreigners,  and,  until  the  time  of  the  Greek 
dynasty,  their  navigation  was  principally  confined  to 
sailing  up  and  down  the  Nile.  The  pilots  were  proba- 
bly a  tribe  of  the  same  class  with  the  artificers  or  la- 
bouring artisans  of  Diodoms.  The  traders  of  Herod- 
otus must  be  the  same  class  who  are  called  agricul- 
turists by  Diodoms.  Thus,  by  comparing  the  differ- 
ent accounts,  we  are  enabled  to  arrange  the  several 
branches  of  the  Egyptian  community  into  the  follow- 
ing classes.  1 .  The  Sacerdotal  order.  2.  The  Mil- 
itary. 3.  The  Herdsmen.  4.  The  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  class.  6.  The  Artificers,  or  labouring 
artisans.  The  employments  of  aU  these  classes  were 
hereditary,  and  no  a/an  was  allowed  by  the  law  to  en- 
gage in  any  occupation  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  been  educated  by  bis  parents.  It  was  accounted 
an  honourable  distinction  to  belong  either  to  the  sacer- 
dotal or  the  military  class.  The  other  orders  were 
considered  greatly  inferior  in  dignity,  and  no  Egyptian 
could  mount  the  throne  who  was  not  descended  from 
the  priesthood  or  the  soldiery.  (Priehard't  Analysis 
of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  873,  stqq.)  After  death, 
however,  no  grade  was  regarded,  and  every  good  soul 
waa  supposed  to  become  united  to  that  essence  from 
which  it  derived  its  origin.  ( Wilkinson,  Manners  and 
Customs,  etc.,  1,  845.) 

13.  Egyptian  Priesthood. 
The  inquiry  respecting  the  sacerdotal  caste  of 
Egypt  is  rendered  a  difficult  one  principally  on  the 
following  account,  because  the  writers,  from  whose 
statements  we  obtain  our  information,  lived  in  an  age 
when  the  Egyptian  priesthood  had  already  suffered 
many  and  important  alterations,  and  had  been  deprived 
of  a  large  portion  of  their  former  consideration  and  in- 
fluence. Each  successive  revolution  in  the  state  must 
have  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  them,  or,  rather,  they 
must  have  been  the  first  with  whom  it  came  in  con- 
tact. Their  political  influence,  therefore,  must  have 
been  gradually  diminished,  and  their  sphere  of  action 
circumscribed.  Under  the  Persian  sway,  in  particu- 
lar, their  power  most  have  been  reduced  to  within  but. 
narrow  limits,  snd  our  only  wonder  is,  when  we  con- 
sider the  strong  hostility  displayed  by  these  conquer- 
ors towards  the  sacerdotal  or  ruling  caste,  that  it  did 
not  fall  entirely  to  the  ground.  Herodotus  then,  and 
still  more  the  writers  from  whom  Diodoms  Siculus  has 
received  his  information  on  this  subject,  saw  merely 
the  shadow  of  that  extensive  power  and  influence 
which  the  priests  of  Egypt  had  formerly  possessed 
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had  ret,  even  in  the  statements  which  we  obtain  from 
tu  quarter,  tncaa  may  easily  be  found  of  what  the 
Egyptian  hierarchy  once  waa;  so  that  from  these, 
when  taken  together,  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  tolera- 
bly accurate  idea  of  the  earlier  power  which  this  re- 
■miilili  order  bad  enjoyed.    The  sacerdotal  caste 
was  speed  over  the  whole  of  Egypt ;  their  chief  places 
of  abode,  however,  were  the  great  cities,  which,  at  one 
daw  w  other,  had  been  the  capitals  of  the  land,  or  else 
had  Ui  a  high  rank  among  the  other  Egyptian  cities. 
Then  were  Thebes,  Memphis,  Sais,  Hebopolis,  dec. 
Here,  too,  were  the  chief  temples,  which  are  so  often 
nitifmiri  in  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  other 
Every  Egyptian  priest  had  to  belong  to  the 
s  particular  deity,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
me  temple.    The  number  of  priests 
for  any  deity  waa  never  determined ;  nor  could  it  in- 
deed am*  been  subjected  to  any  regulations  on  this 
bead,  an  priesthood  waa  hereditary  in  families,  and 
these  must  have  been  more  or  lees  numerous  accord- 
ing to  Not  only  waa  the  priestly  caste 
hereditary  in  its  nature,  but  also  the  priesthoods  of  in- 
dividual demea.    The  sons,  for  example,  of  the  priests 
of  Vukan  at  Memphis,  could  not  enter  as  members 
Mo  the  sacerdotal  college  at  Heliopolis ;  nor  could 
the  offspring  of  the  priests  of  Heliopoue  belong  to  the 
college  of  Memphis.    Strange  aa  this  regulation  may 
appear,  it  waa  nevertheless  a  natural  one.    Each  tem- 
ple had  extensive  portions  of  land  attached  to  it,  the 
leieuues  of  which,  belonging  as  they  did  to  those 
whose  forefathers  had  erected  the  temple,  were  receiv- 
ed by  the  priests  as  matters  of  hereditary  right,  and 
made  those  who  tilled  these  lands  be  regarded  as  their 
dependants  or  subjects.    Hence,  as  both  the  temple- 
lands  and  revenues  were  inherited,  the  sacerdotal  col- 
leges had  of  consequence  to  he  kept  distinct.  The 
*  moreover,  of  each  temple  was  carefully 
They  had  a  high-priest  over  tbem,  whose 
i  likewise  hereditary.  It  need  hardly  be  re- 
marked, that  there  most  have  been  gradations  also 
among  the  various  high-priests,  and  that  those  of 
Thebes,  Memphis,  and  the  other  chief  cities  of  the  coun- 
try, moat  have  stood  at  the  bead  of  the  order.  These 
were,  in  a  certain  sense,  a  species  of  hereditary  princes, 
who  stood  by  the  side  of  the  monsrcha,  and  enjoyed  al- 
most equal  privileges.   Their  Egyptian  title  was  Pi- 
raeus, which  Herodotus  translates  by  KtXbf  Karya66(, 
v  e_  "noble  and  good,"  and  which  points  not  so  much 
Is  ratal  excellence  as  to  nobility  of  origin.  (Com- 
paw  Wetter,  Theogtuii*  Setiquio,  p.  xxiv.)  Their 
stataes  were  placed  in  the  temples.   Whenever  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  country,  they  ap- 
peal as  the  first  persons  in  the  state,  even  in  the  Mo- 
saic see.  'When  Joseph  was  to  be  elevated  to  power, 
he  hat  to  connect  himself  by  marriage  with  the  sacer- 
dotal easts,  and  waa  united  to  the  daughter  of  the 
highrpraat  at  On,  or  Hebopolis.    The  organization  of 
the  inferior  priesthood  wss  different  probably  in  differ- 
ent ernes,  according  to  the  situation  and  wants  of  the 
surrounding  country.    They  formed  not  only  the  ru- 
ling caste,  and  supplied  from  their  number  all  the  of- 
fices of  government,  but  were  in  possession  likewise  of 
afl  the  learning  and  knowledge  of  the  land,  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  this  hut  had  alwaya  immediate  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  adjacent  population.    We  must  ban- 
ish  the  idea,  then,  that  the  priests  of  Egypt  were 
utsrey  the  ministers  of  religion,  or  that  religious  ob- 
servances constituted  their  principal  employment. 
They  were,  on  the  contrary,  judges  also,  physicians, 
astronomers,  architects ;  in  a  word,  they  had  charge  of 
every  department  mat  waa  in  any  way  connected  with 
learning  and  science.    It  appears,  from  the  whole  ten- 
oat  of  Egyptian  history,  that  each  of  the  great  cities  of 
me  bod  possessed  originally  one  chief  temple,  which, 
m  process  of  time,  became  the  head  temple  of  the  sur- 
■sendag  district,  and  the  deity  worshipped  in  it  the 


local  or  natron  deity  of  the  adjacent  country.  The 
priests  of  Memphis  were  always  styled  (according  to 
the  nomenclature  of  the  Greeks)  priests  of  Vulcan ; 
those  of  Thebes,  priests  of  the  Theban  Jove ;  those  ot 
Sais,  priests  of  the  Sun,  dec.  These  bead-temples 
mark  the  first  settlements  of  the  sacerdotal  colonies  a* 
they  gradually  descended  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The 
number  of  deities  to  whom  temples  were  erected,  in 
Upper  Egypt  at  least,  seem  to  have  been  always  very 
limited.  In  this  quarter  we  hear  merely  of  the  tem- 
ples of  Ammon,  Osiris,  Isis,  and  Typbon.  In  Middle 
and  Lower  Egypt,  the  number  appears  to  have  been 
gradually  enlarged.— The  next  subject  of  inquiry  has 
reference  to  the  revenues  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  Here 
also  we  must  dismiss  the  too  common  opinion,  that  the 
priests  of  Egypt  were  a  class  supported  by  the  mon- 
arch or  the  state.  They  were,  on  the  contrary,  the 
principal  landholders  of  the  country,  and,  besides  them, 
the  right  of  holding  lands  waa  enjoyed  only  by  the  king 
and  the  military  caste.  Changes,  of  course,  must 
have  ensued  amid  the  various  political  revolutions  to 
which  the  state  has  been  subject,  in  this  important 
branch  of  the  sacerdotal  power,  yet  none  of  such  a 
nature  aa  materially  to  affect  the  right  itself;  and 
hence  we  find  that  a  large,  if  not  the  largest  and  fair- 
eat,  portion  of  the  lands  of  Egypt,  remained  alwaya  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  To  each  temple,  aa  has  al- 
ready been  remarked,  were  attached  extensive  do- 
mains, the  common  possession  of  the  whole  fraternity, 
and  their  original  place  of  settlement.  These  lends 
were  let  out  tor  a  moderate  sum,  and  the  revenue  de- 
rived from  them  went  to  the  common  treasury  of  the 
temple,  over  which  a  superintendent,  or  treasurer,  waa 
placed,  who  was  also  a  member  of  the  sacerdotal  body. 
From  this  treasury  were  supplied  the  wants  of  the  va- 
rious families  that  composed  the  sacred  college.  Tbey 
had  also  a  common  table  in  their  respective  temples, 
which  was  daily  provided  with  all  the  good  things,  not 
excepting  imported  wines,  that  their  rules  » flowed. 
So  that  no  part  of  their  private  property  waa  required 
for  their  immediate  support.  For  that  they  possessed 
private  property  is  not  only  apparent  from  the  circum- 
stance of  their  marrying  and  having  families,  but  it  is 
also  expressly  asserted  by  Herodotus.  From  all  that 
has  been  said  then,  it  follows,  that  the  sacerdotal  fam- 
ilies of  Egypt  were  the  richest  and  most  distinguished 
in  the  land,  and  that  the  whale  order  formed,  in  fact, 
a  highly  privileged  nobility.  The  priests  of  Egypt 
were  distinguished  for  great  cleanliness  of  person  and 
peculiarity  of  attire.  It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that 
the  nature  of  the  climate  and  the  character  of  the 
country  exercised  a  great  influence,  not  only  on  these 
points,  but  also  on  their  general  mode  of  life;  though, 
independent  of  this,  they  would  seem  to  have  been 
well  aware  how  important  agenta  general  cleanliness 
and  frequent  ablations  become  in  producing  and  es- 
tablishing the  blessings  of  health,  both  in  individuals 
and  communities.  Hence  the  conspicuous  example  of 
external  cleanliness  which  they  made  a  point  of  show- 
ing the  lower  orders.  They  wore  garments  of  linen, 
not,  as  some  think,  of  fine  cotton  {Schmidt,  de  £s> 
ecrdotibut  JEgypt.,  p.  26),  fresh  washed,  taking  particu- 
lar care  to  have  them  always  clean.  They  shared  all 
parts  of  their  body  once  in  three  days.  They  wore 
shoes  made  of  byblus,  bathed  themselves  twice  in  cold 
water  by  day  and  twice  by  night,  and  entirely  rejected 
the  use  of  woollen  garments.  (HetrtiCt  Ideen,  8,  9, 
1»,  sew.) 

14.  Motive*  for  Embalming  Bodiet. 
It  has  often  been  observed,  that  the  practice  of  em- 
balming the  dead,  and  preserving  them  with  so  mock 
care  and  in  so  costly  a  manner,  seems  to  indicate  soma 
peculiarity  in  the  opinions  of  the  Egyptian  philosophers 
respecting  the  fate  of  the  soul.  On  this  subject  we 
have  no  precise  and  satisfactory  information.^  The  aa> 
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dent  writer*  hare  left  us  only  a  few  hints,  more  or  leaf 
obscure,  which  scarcely  afford  anything  beyond  a  mere 
foundation  for  conjectures.  The  President  de  Goguet, 
relying  on  a  statement  of  Serviua,  supposes  that  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  for  the  sake  of  main- 
taining the  connexion  between  the  soul  and  the  body, 
and  preventing  the  former  from  transmigrating.  (Ori- 
gin of  Lams,  Sue.,  vol.  8,  p.  68,  Eng.  tranol.)  Ac-J 
cording  to  the  Egyptian  doctrine  of  transmigration,  as 
explained  by  Herodotus  (8,  137),  the  soul  of  a  man 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  living  creatures,  and  re- 
turned to  inhabit  a  human  form  at  the  expiration  of 
three  thousand  years.  The  cycle,  however,  does  not 
commence  until  the  body  begins  to  perish,  and  the  sec- 
ond human  habitation  of  the  soul  is  a  new  one.  The 
pains  and  torments,  therefore,  of  passing  through  this 
cycle  of  three  thousand  years,  and  through  animsis  in- 
numerable, might  be  reserved  for  those  whose  actions 
in  life  did  not  entitle  them  to  be  made  into  mummies, 
and  whose  bodies  would  therefore  be  exposed  to  de- 
cay. In  a  second  trial  in  the  world,  the  unfortunate 
penitent  might  avoid  bis  former  errors.  Hence,  say 
the  advocates  for  this  opinion,  the  body  of  a  father  or 
ancestor  was  often  given  as  a  pledge  or  security,  and  it 
was  one  that  waa  valued  mom  highly  than  any  other. 
It  was  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  obligations  which  a 
man  could  bind  himself  by,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
pledge,  by  performing  the  stipulated  condition,  was  an 
indispensable  duty.  (Long1*  Ane.  Geogr.,  p.  91.) 
Others  have  imagined,  that  the  views  with  which  the 
Egyptians  embalmed  their  dead  bodies  were  more 
akin  to  those  which  rendered  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
so  anxious  to  perform  the  usual  rites  of  sepulture  to 
their  departed  warriors,  namely,  an  idea  that  these  so- 
lemnities expedited  tbe  journey  of  toe  soul  to  the  ap- 
pointed region,  where  it  waa  to  receive  judgment  for 
its  former  deeds,  snd  to  have  its  future  doom  fixed  ac- 
cordingly. This,  they  maintain,  is  implied  by  the  pray- 
er, said  to  hare  been  uttered  by  the  embakners  in  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  entreating  the  divine  powers  to 
receive  his  soul  into  the  regions  of  the  gods.  (Par- 
pkyr.  de  Abstinent.,  4,  W.—Prickard't  Analysis  of 
Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  200.)  Perhaps,  however,  the 
practice  of  embalming  in  Egypt  waa  the  result  more  of 
necessity  thsn  of  choice,  and,  like  many  other  of  the 
customs  of  the  land,  may  have  been  identified  by  the 
priests  with  the  national  aligion,  in  order  to  ensure  its 
continuance.  The  rites  of  sepulture  in  Egypt  grew 
out  of  circumstances  peculiar  to  that  country.  The 
scarcity  of  fuel  precluded  tbe  use  of  tbe  funeral  pile ; 
the  rocks  which  bounded  the  valley  denied  a  grave ; 
and  the  sands  of  the  deserts  afforded  no  protection  from 
outrage  by  wild  beasts ;  while  the  valley,  regularly  in- 
undated, forbade  it  to  be  used  ss  a  charnel-house,  un- 
der penalty  of  pestilence  to  the  living.  Hence  grew 
the  Use  of  antiseptic  substances,  in  which  the  nation 
became  so  skilled,  aa  to  render  the  bodies  of  their  dead 
inaccessible  to  the  erdinsry  process  of  decay. 

15.  Art*  and  Manufacture*  of  the  Egyptian*. 

The  topics  on  which  we  intend  hers  to  touch,  derive 
no  small  degree  of  elucidation  from  the  paintings  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  of  Egypt.  Weaving  appears  to 
have  been  the  employment  of  a  large  majority  of  the 
nation.  According  to  Herodotus  (2,  35),  it  was  an 
occupation  of  the  men,  and,  therefore,  not  merely  a  do- 
mestic employment,  but  a  business  carried  on  also  in 
large  establishments  or  manufactories.  The  process 
of  weaving  is  frequently  the  subject  of  Egyptian  paint- 
aigs.  It  is  depicted  in  the  most  pleasing  manner  in 
the  drawing  given  by  Minutoli  (pi.  24,  2)  from  the 
tombs  of  Beni  Hassan.  The  loom  is  here  of  very 
simple  construction,  and  is  fastened  to  four  props  or 
supports  driven  into  the  ground.  The  finished  part  of 
the  work  is  checkered  green  and  yellow,  the  byssus 
being  generally  dyed  before  weaving.   Even  as  early 


aa  the  time  of  Moses,  this  das*  of  manufactures  had 
attained  a  very  great  perfection  (Gopttt,  Origin  of 
Lout,  dec.,  vol.  2,  p.  86,  seqq.) ;  and,  at  a  still  mora 
distant  period,  the  time  of  Joseph  (Genesis,  45,  22), 
fine  vestment*  were  among  the  article*  most  usually 
bestowed  as  presents.    We  have  no  necessity,  how- 
ever, to  go  back  to  these  authorities ;  tbe  monument*; 
speak  a  language  that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Both 
in  the  plates  accompanying  the  great  French  work 
on  Egypt,  aa  well  aa  the  drawings  obtained  by  Belxoni 
from  the  tombs  of  the  king*  at  Thebes,  and  those  given 
by  Minutoli,  we  see  these  vestment*  in  all  their  gay 
colours,  snd  of  various  degree*  of  fineness.    Some  are 
so  fine  that  tbe  limbs  appear  through  them.  (Compare, 
in  particular,  the  vestment  of  tbe  king,  as  given  in  the 
Description  at  P  Egypt,  Planches,  vol.  %  pi.  81,  and 
Belzoni's  plates.)    Others,  on  the  contrary,  are  of  a 
thicker  texture.    The  kings  and  warriors  commonly 
wear  abort  garment* ;  the  agricultural  snd  working 
classes,  merely  a  kind  of  white  apron.   Tbe  priests 
have  long  vestment*,  sometimes  white,  at  other  times 
with  white  snd  red  stripes :  sometimes  adorned  with 
star*,  at  other  time*  with  flowers,  and  again  glittering 
with  dl  the  colours  of  the  East.    Whether  silk  vest- 
ments can  be  found  among  them  remains  still  unde- 
cided. (Heercn's  Idem,  vol.  8,  pt  2,  p.  868,  stqq.) 
The  Egyptians,  from  a  moat  remote  era,  were  cele- 
brated for  their  manufacture  of  linen.    The  quantity, 
indeed,  that  waa  manufactured  and  used  in  Egypt  was 
truly  surprising ;  and,  independently  of  that  made  op 
into  articles  of  dress,  the  great  abundance  used  for  en- 
veloping the  mummies,  both  of  men  and  animals,  show 
how  large  a  supply  must  have  been  kept  ready  for  the 
constant  demand  at  home,  as  well  sa  for  that  of  the 
foreign  market.    That  the  bandages  employed  in 
wrapping  the  dead  are  of  linen,  and  not,  aa  some  have 
imagined,  of  cotton,  baa  been  ascertained  by  the  most 
satisfactory  tests.    ( Wilkinson,  vol.  3,  p.  115.)  That 
the  skill  of  tbe  Egyptians  in  tbe  application  of  colour* 
kept  pace  with  that  displayed  in  the  art  of  weaving,  is 
evident  from  what  baa  already  been  remarked.  We 
find  among  them  all  colours ;  white,  yellow,  red,  bine, 
green,  snd  buck.   What  the  colouring  materials  them- 
selves were,  bow  far  they  were  obtained  from  Egypt, 
or  te  what  extent  they  were  brought  from  Babylonia, 
and  India,  cannot  he  clearly  determined.    That  the 
Tyriana  had  a  share  in  these  will  appear  more  than, 
probable,  when  we  call  to  mind  that  they  were  per- 
mitted to  have  an  establishment  or  factory  at  Memphis. 
Pliny  (36, 42)  extols  the  beautiful  pigment*  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, snd  the  testimony  of  all  modern  travellers  is  in 
full  accordance  with  his  statements.    The  Egyptians 
mixed  their  paint  with  water,  and  it  ia  probable  that  a 
little  .portion  of  gum  waa  sometimes  added,  to  render  it 
more  tenacious  and  adhesive.    In  moat  instances  we 
find  red,  green,  and  blue  adopted;  a  union  which, 
for  all  subjects  snd  in  all  parts  of  Egypt,  was  a  par- 
ticular favourite.    When  black  waa  introduced,  yellow 
waa  added  to  counteract  or  harmonize  with  it ;  and,  ha 
like  manner,  they  sought  for  every  hue  its  congenial 
companion.   The  following  analysis  of -Egyptian  col- 
ours, that  were  brought  by  Wilkinson  from  Thebes, 
is  given  by  Dr.  Ure.    "  The  colours  sre  green,  blue, 
red,  black,  yellow,  and  white.    1.  The  green  pigment, 
scraped  from  the  painting  in  distemper,  resists  toe  sol  • 
vent  action  of  muriatic  acid,  but  becomes  thereby  of  sv 
brilliant  blue  colour,  in  consequence  of  tbe  abstraction 
of  a  small  portion  of  yellow  ocbreous  nutter.  The 
residuary  blue  powder  has  a  sandy  texture ;  and,  when 
viewed  in  tbe  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  small 
particles  of  blue  glass.  ■  Cm  fusing  this  vitreous  matter 
with  potash,  digesting  the  compound  in  diluted  muri- 
atic acid,  and  treating  tbe  solution  with  water  of  am- 
monia  in  excess,  the  presence  of  copper  becomes 
manifest.   A  certain  portion  of  precipitate  fell,  which, 
being  dissolved  in  muriatic  acid  and  tested,  proved  t« 
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be  the  oxyde  of  iron.    We  may  hence  conclude,  that 
the  green  pigment  ia  a  mixture  of  a  lilt]*  ochre,  with  a 
pulverulent  glass,  made  by  ntrifymg  the  oxyde*  of  cop- 
per tad  ken  with  aaod  and  soda.   2.  The  blue  pigment 
ia  a  paberolent  blue  glass,  of  like  composition,  witboat 
mi  echnwas  admixture,  brightened  with  a  little  of  the 
easily  matter  used  in  the  distemper  preparation.  8. 
The  nd  pigment  ia  merely  a  red  earthy  bole.    4.  The 
black  ia  bone  black,  mixed  with  a  little  gam,  and  con- 
tamag  some  traces  of  iron.    5.  The  white  is  nothing 
•at  a  my  pore  chalk,  containing  hardly  any  alumina, 
mi  a  mete  trace  of  iron.    6.  The  yellow  pigment  is 
*  yellow  iron  ochre."    (Wittrssoa,  voL  3,  p.  SOI.) 
Next  in  importance  to  wearing  moat  be  ranked  Metal- 
hogs.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  colour,  which 
a  always  green,  brass  seems  to  bare  been  constantly 
employed  where  in  other  nations  iron  would  be.  The 
war-chariots  appear  to  be  entirely  of  the  former  metal. 
Their  green  colour,  as  well  as  their  shape,  and  the 
ashmen  and  elegance  of  their  wheels,  are  thought 
clearly  to  indicate  tins.   The  arms,  moreorer,  of  the 
Egyptians  appear  to  be  Many  all  of  brass,  and  not 
only  the  swords,  bat  the  bows  also,  and  quiver*  are 
made  of  it.    These,  together  with  the  instrument*  far 
catting  that  are  ft) trod  depicted  among  the  hieroglyph- 
ics, are  always  green.    Ia  the  infancy  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,  the  difficulty  of  working  son  might  long 
withhold  the  secret  of  its  superiority  over  copper  or 
bronze ;  hot  it  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  that  a 
asm  so  far  advanced,  and  so  einmenUy  skilled  in  the 
art  of  westing  metals  as  the  Egyptians,  should  hays 
remained  ignorant  of  its  use,  even  if  we  bad  no  evi- 
dence of  its  baring  been  known  to  the  Greeks  and 
ether  people ;  and  the  constant  employment  of  bronse 
urns  snd  implements  is  not  a  sufficient  argument 
•gainst  their  knowledge  of  iron,  since  we  find  the 
Greeks  snd  Romans  made  the  same  thing*  of  bronse, 
long  after  the  period  when  iron  was  murereally  known. 
If  we  reject  this  view  of  the  oueetioe,  we  most  come 
at  once  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Egyptians  possessed 
an  art  of  baldening  copper  and  bronze  which  is  now 
last  to  the  world.    The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  eom- 
a     Blak  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  rases, 
arms,  and  implements  of  bronze  discovered  at 
Thebes ;  snd  the  numerous  methods  they  adopted  far 
varying  the  composition  of  bronze  by  a  judicious 
mixture  of  alloys,  axe  shown  in  the  many  qualities 
ef  the  metal.    They  had  even  the  secret  of  giving  to 
sroase  or  brass  blades  a  certain  degree  of  elasticity, 
a*  assy  be  seen  in  the  dagger  of  the  Berlin  museum, 
remarkable  feature  in  their  bronze  ia  the  re- 
it  offers  to  the  effects  of  the  atmosphere ; 
continuing  smooth  and  bright,  though  buried  for 
sad  since  exposed  to  the  damp  of  European 
lea.  {Wm-mson,  vol.  8,  p.  853.)    Other  lost 
aria  ia  aattaUunjy  may  be  evidenced  by  the  well-known 
met,  that  the  Hebrew  legislator  inferentially  ascribes 
to  the  Egyptian  chemists  the  art  of  making  gold  liquid, 
and  of  lasaamg  it  in  that  state.   This  we  hare  not 
the  power  to  do.  .  Still,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  the  Ejypnans  cannot  properly  be  considered  as  at 
any  time  acq  sainted  with  the  science  of  chemistry ; 
though  they  were  early  made  aware  of  various  chemi- 
cal facts,  snd  many  and  indubitable  proofs  of  this  hare 
been  collected  in  one  or  two  not  inconsiderable  works 
devoted  to  the  subject.   Their  progress  in  the  manu- 
facture of  not  only  white  but  coloured  glass  may  also 
be  instanced.    Seneca  informs  us  that  they  made  arti- 
ficial gema  of  extraordinary  beauty.    (Em**.,  90.) 
They  had  a  method  of  ratifying  natron,  and  of  ex- 
*aeting  potash  from  cinders.    They  prepared  lime  by 
»e  calcination  of  calcareous  atones,  and  bad  an  inti- 
nate  knowledge  of  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be  applied, 
tt  the  (Bat  it  renders  the  carbonate  of  soda  caustic, 
lavage,  together  with  the  vitriolic  and  many  other 


salts,  were  perfectly  known  to  them.  They  made 
wine,  vinegar,  and  even  beer.  Their  method  of  em- 
balming, whatever  it  was,  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  evidences  of  their  chemical  knowledge.  The 
statements  on  this  subject  by  Herodotus  and  Diedoru* 
Sicuhw  are  very  unsatisfactory ;  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  as  it  was  ths  object  of  the  embalmere  to 
shroud  their  art  in  mystery,  that  those  writers  were 
either  totally  deceived,  or,  at  least,  that  the  mummi- 
fying drug  was  artfully  concealed  from  their  knowledge. 
Another  Important  branch  of  the  domestic  arts  waa 
Pottery,  in  which  the  Egyptians  displayed  a  skill  not 
at  all  inferior  to  that  of  the  Greeks;  snd  they  who  sap- 
pose  that  graceful  farms  in  pottery,  porcelain,  bronze, 
or  even  mors  precious  materials,  were  indigenous 
to  Greece  alone,  will  find  many  tiling*  to  undeceive 
them  in  the  painting*  of  Egypt   The  country  pas. 

wed  a  species  of  clay  extremely  well  adapted  to 
this  purpose,  snd  which  is  still  found  there.  (Rty- 
iner,  Bormmtee  die  Egypt.,  p.  874.)  Centos  was 
the  chief  seat  of  this  branch  of  industry,  as  Keft 

Sr  Kuft),  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  ia  at  the  present 
y.  The  rases  thus  manufactured  served  for  bald- 
ing the  water  of  the  Nile,  to  which  they  were  believed 
to  impart  an  agreeable  coolness,  an  opinion  that  pre 
vans  even  m  modern  times.  Besides,  however,  being 
applied  to  household  purposes,  they  were  used  also  fat 
the  purpose  of  holding  ths  mummies  of  the  sacred 
animal*,  such  a*  the  ibis  and  others.  The  vases 
depicted  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt  are  sometimes 
adorned  with  the  most  brilliant  colours.  As  to  the 
elegance  of  form  and  ornament  in  domestic  sad  other 
articles,  the  Egyptians  can  stand  comparison  with  any 
other  nation  of  antiquity,  the  Greeks  not  excepted. 
Their  couches  and  seata  might  serve  as  patterns  even 
far  our  own ;  their  surer  tripods,  beautiful  baskets, 
and  distafis,  as  we  see  them  in  paintings,  were  known 
even  in  ths  days  of  the  Odyssey  (4,  188),  and  their 
musical  instruments  sxcssd  those  of  modern  times  am 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  their  shape.  Those  who 
wish  to  examine  mote  falhr  into  this  branch  of  out 
subject  are  referred  to  RoeseHmi'a  great  work,  or  the 
more  accessible  one  of  Wilkinson.  The  productions 
of  the  goldsmith*  and  adveramiths  of  Thebes  are  ex- 
hibited by  Rossellini,  and  they  fully  demonstrate  the 
high  pitch  of  refinement  to  which  they  had  brought 
the  working  of  the  precious  me  talk  He  exhibits  gold 
and  silver  tureens,  urns,  vases,  banqueting  cups,  Sc., 
of  the  meet  exquisitely  beauoTnl  workmanship,  and  of 
the  moat  tasteful  ss  well  as  elegant  form*.  In  eur- 
reyiag  them,  the  classical  reader  will  be  convinced 
that  Homer  drew  little  on  bis  imagination  in  describing 
the  gift  of  piste  mads  to  Helen  by  ths  wifs  of  the 
Egyptian  king  Thane.  But  Homer  ascribes  still 
more  extraordinary  wonders  to  the  goMaanitha  of  the 
same  time.  They  must  bsve  succeeded  in  uniting  the 
most  akHfnl  mechanical  clockwork  with  the  workman- 
ship of  gold  *,  for  he  describee  golden  etatnes,  thrones, 
and  footstools  moving  about  aa  if  instinct  with  Kfe. 
It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  we  had  made,  at  the 
present  day,  little  or  perhaps  no  improvement  on  the 
form*  of  the  vases  ana  vessel*  to  which  we  have  shore 
referred,  and  that  aa  Egyptian  buffet  of  eideboard,  with 
all  its  details,  not  excluding  dishes,  pistes,  knives,  and 
spoons,  near  four  thousand  yearn  ago,  bore  *  striking 
resemblance  to  the  sideboards  ef  modem  palaces  sad 
villas.  SU11  farther,  a  surrey  of  the  trades  and  manu- 
factures of  Egypt,  as  afforded  by  the  ancient  paintings, 
exhibits,  in  a  great  degree,  the  asm*  tools,  implements, 
and  processes,  ss  are  employed  in  workshops  sad 
manufactories  at  the  present  day.  The  whole  process 
of  manufacturing  silk  snd  cotton,  with  all  its  detaile  of 
reeling,  carding,  weaving,  dying,  and  patterning,  may 
be  mora -especially  named,  (rtreign  Quarterly  £*» 
maw,  No.  88,  p.  908,  ##«•)  ^ 
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16.  Trade  of  Egypt. 

Nature  has  destined  Egypt,  by  its  products,  He  gen- 
eral character,  and  its  geographical  position,  for  one  of 
the  principal  trading  countries  of  the  globe.  Neither 
the  despotism  under  which  it  has  groaned  for  centu- 
ries, nor  the  bloody  feuds  and  wars  of  which  it  has  so 
often  been  the  scene,  have  operated,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  deprive  it  of  these  advantages ;  the  purposes 
of  Nature  may  be  impeded,  but  they  cannot  be  wholly 
destroyed.  The  situation  of  Egypt,  a  fertile  district, 
abounding  in  the  first  necessaries  of  life,  botween  the 
and  deserts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  has  in  all  ages  given 
it  a  value  which,  in  another  position,  it  could  not  have. 
From  the  time  of  Jacob  to  the  present  day,  it  has  been 
the  granary  of  the  less  fertile  neighbouring  countries. 
The  natural  facilities  for  internal  communication  were, 
at  an  early  period,  increased  by  the  formation  of  canals, 
which  united  the  various  arms  of  the  river  that  bound 
or  flow  through  the  Delta.  From  Syene  to  about  lat. 
31°  N.  there  is  one  uninterrupted  boat-navigation, 
which  is  seldom  impeded  for  want  of  water.  The 
conveyance  of  articles  up  the  stream  is  favoured  at  cer- 
tain seasons  by  the  steady  winds  from  the  north.  A 
description  of  the  Nile-boat,  called  Bans,  is  given  by 
Herodotus  (8,  96).  One  of  the  great  national  festivals, 
that  of  Artemis  at  Bubastis,  was  celebrated  during  the 
annual  inundation :  the  people,  in  boats,  sailed  from 
one  town  to  another,  and  their  numbers  were  increased 
by  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  that  was  visited.  As 
it  was  an  idle  time  for  the  agriculturists,  like  the  winter 
of  other  climates,  it  was  spent  in  carousing  and  drunk- 
enness. The  quantity  of  wine  consumed  was  immense, 
and  the  whole  of  it  was  procured  by  giving  in  exchange 
Egyptian  commodities.  The  Egyptians  were  never  a 
nation  of  sailors,  for  their  country  furnished  no  mate- 
rials for  bnilding  large  vessels.  Till  the  time  of  Psam- 
metichus, foreigners,  though  allowed  to  trade  there, 
were  subject  to  many  strict  regulations,  and  were 
regarded  as  suspicious  persons.  Egypt,  being  a 
grain-country,  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  the 
visits  of  foreigners,  than  to  make,  herself,  any  active 
commercial  speculations.  The  later  Pharaohs,  after 
Psammetichus,  as  also  die  Ptolemies,  could  only  then 
build  fleets  when  the  woods  of  Phoenicia  were  under 
their  control ;  and  it  is  well  known  what  bloody  wars 
were  carried  on  for  the  possession  of  these  regions  be- 
tween the  Ptolemies  and  Seleucida).  It  may  be  easily 
imagined,  too,  that  the  Tyrians  and  Sidoniana  were 
never  anxious  to  make  the  Egyptians  a  maritime  peo- 
ple, even  if  the  latter  had  possessed  the  inclination  to 
become  such.  The  true  reason  why  the  Egyptians 
forbade  all  foreigners  to  approach  their  coast,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  peculiar  character  of  early  commerce. 
All  the  nations  that  trafficked  on  the  Mediterranean 
were  at  that  time  pirates,  with  whom  the  carrying 
•way  the  inhabitants  from  the  coasts  and  selling  them 
for  slaves  had  become  a  lucrative  branch  of  commerce. 
It  waa  natural,  then,  that  a  people  who  had  no  ships 
of  their  own  to  oppose  to  such  visitants,  should  forbid 
them,  under  any  pretext,  to  approach  their  coasts. 
Passagea  occur,  it  is  true,  in  the  ancient  writers, 
which  render  it  doubtful  whether  there  were  not  some 
exceptions  to  what  has  just  been  remarked.  Homer 
makes  Menelaus  to  have  sailed  to  Egypt,  and  Diodo- 
rus  Siculns  mentions  a  maritime  city,  named  Thonis, 
to  which  he  assigns  a  great  antiquity.  The  colonies, 
too,  that  are  said  to  have  sailed  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
as,  for  example,  those  of  Danaus  and  Cecrops,  suppose 
an  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  navigation.  The  ques- 
tion, however,  admits  of  a  serious  consideration,  wheth- 
er the  Phoenicians  were  not  in  these  cases  the  agents  of 
commerce  and  transportation.  The  reign  of  Psam- 
metichus and  his  successors  changed  the  character  of 
the  Egyptians,  or  at  leaat  altered  tbe  old  and  settled 
pofiry  si  the  country.   Foreign  merchants  were  sub- 


ject to  fewer  restraints ;  the  exchange  of  Egyptian 
commodities  was  extended;  and,  as  Herodotus  ex- 
pressly remarks,  agriculture  and  individual  wealth 
were  never  so  much  improved  in  Egypt  as  under  Uus 
system  of  free  trade.    The  Egyptian  kings  now  ac- 
quired a  fleet,  tbe  materials  for  which,  or  the  vessels 
themselves,  they  could  procure  from  the  Phoenicians  or 
the  Greeks.    Neco,  the  successor  of  Psammetichus, 
and  the  conqueror  of  Jerusalem  [Herod.,  2,  169.— Com- 
pare King*,  book  2,  eh.  88,  and  Jeremiak,  ch.  46), 
formed  the  project  of  uniting  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
by  a  canal :  this  canal  was  not  completed  till  the  time 
of  Darius  I.,  the  Peraian'king.    The  object  of  the  Pha- 
raohs and  the  monarcha  of  Persia  waa  to  facilitate  the 
transportation  of  commodities  from  the  Red  Sea  to 
Egypt ;  for  the  Egyptians  had  long  been  accustomed 
to  receive  the  products  of  India  and  Arabia  up  this 
gulf.    This  artificial  channel  was  neglected  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  navigating  the  northern  part 
of  the  Red  Sea ;  it  existed  under  the  Ptolemies,  but 
a  land  communication  was  also  formed  between  Cop- 
tos  and  the  ports  of  Myoa-hormos  and  Berenice  on  the 
gulf,  and  this  remained  for  a  longtime  the  great  com- 
mercial road  between  the  western  and  the  eastern 
world.    In  Upper  Egypt,  the  city  of  Thebea  waa  once 
the  centre  of  commerce  for  Africa  and  Arabia :  under 
its  colossal  porticoes  and  market-houses,  tbe  wares  of 
southern  Africa,  and  the  products  of  Arabia  and  India, 
were  collected.    Its  fame  had  spread,  probably  through 
the  Phoenician  traders,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (iZ.,  9, 381).   A  modern  traveller,  Denon, 
standing  amid  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  could  feel  and 
comprehend  the  advantages  of  its  situation :  he  could 
compute  tbe  number  of  days'  journey  which  separated 
him  from  the  towns  of  Arabia,  the  emporium  of  Me- 
roe,  and  the  cities  of  central  Africa.    In  the  mount- 
ains eaat  of  Thebes,  the  precious  metals  were  once 
found :  the  mines  were  worked  by  prisoners  of  wai 
or  by  slaves.    Agatharchides,  a  Greek  geographer 
(Qeogr.  Gr.  Min.,  vol.  1,  p.  SIS,  ed.  Hudson),  in  the 
time  of  the  sixth  Ptolemy,  visited  these  mines,  ot 
which  he  has  given  a  moat  exact  description.  Thus 
Thebes  possessed,  in  the  precious  metals,  one  of  those 
articles  of  commerce  which  invite  strangers.  Mem- 
phis, in  Lower  Egypt,  was  the  centre  of  commerce 
when  Herodotus  visited  Egypt.    The  gold,  the  ivory, 
and  tbe  slaves  of  Africa,  the  salt  of  the  desert,  wine 
imported  from  Greece  and  Phoenicia  twice  a  year,  with 
the  products  of  India  and  Yemen,  were  collected  in 
this  market.    In  exchange,  the  merchants  received  the 
precious  metals,  grain,  and  linen  (or  perhaps  cotton) 
cloths,  which  Herodotus  compares  with  those  of  Col- 
chis.  Amasis,  who  was  a  usurper,  and  a  prince  fond 
of  foreign  luxuries,  did  not  scruple  to  make  great  in- 
novations.   He  admitted  foreigners  more  freely  into 
Lower  Egypt,  and  appointed  Naucratis,  on  the  Cano- 

?ic  branch,  as  the  residence  of  the  Greek  merchants, 
[e  carried  hie  liberality  so  far  aa  to  permit  non-resi- 
dent Greeks  to  build  temples  to  their  national  gods, 
and  use  the  precincts  aa  market-places  :  several  Ionian 
and  Dorian  cities  of  Asia,  together  with  the  town  ol 
Mytilene,  built  a  noble  temple,  calied  the  Hellenium, 
and,  by  their  joint  votes,  appointed  the  superintendents 
of  the  market  and  the  commercial  establishment. 
Some  other  Greek  towns  also  followed  their  example. 
{Long'*  Ane.  Geogr.,  p.  64,  ttqq. — Heeren't  Iditn, 
vol.  2,  pt.  8,  p.  873,  teqq.) 

17.  Siylt  of  Egyptian  Art 

Tbe  same  veneration  for  ancient  usage  and  the  stern 
regulations  of  the  priesthood,  which  forbade  any  inno- 
vation in  the  form  of  the  human  figure,  particularly  in 
subjects  connected  with  religion,  fettered  the  genius 
of  the  Egyptian  artists,  and  prevented  its  developement. 
The  same  formal  outline,  the  same  attitudes  and  pos- 
tures of  the  body,  tbe  same  conventional  mode  of  rep- 
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•esenting  the  different  puts,  were  adhered  to  it  the 
blot  as  at  the  earliest  periods.   No  improvements, 
resulting  from  experience  and  observation,  were  admit- 
ted in  the  mode  of  drawing  the  figure ;  no  attempt  was 
made  to  copy  nature,  or  to  give  proper  action  to  the 
bah*.  Certain  rules,  certain  models,  had  been  estab- 
lished by  law,  and  the  faulty  conceptions  of  earlier 
turn  were  copied  and  perpetuated  by  every  successive 
■tat   Egyptian  bas-relief  appears  to  have  been,  in 
fa  origin,  a  mere  copy  of  painting,  its  predecessor. 
The  first  attempt  to  represent  the  figures  of  the  gods, 
■acred  emblems,  and  other  subjects,  consisted  in  paint- 
ing ample  outlines  of  them  on  a  flat  surface,  the  details 
bang  afterward  pot  in  with  colour.    But,  in  process  of 
time,  these  forms  were  traced  on  stone  with  a  tool,  and 
the  intermediate  space  between  the  various  figures 
being  afterward  cat  away,  the  once  level  surface  as- 
sumed the  appearance  of  a  bas-relief.    It  waa,  in  fact, 
a  pictorial  representation  on  stone,  which  is  evidently 
the  character  of  all  the  bas-reliefs  on  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, and  which  readily  account*  for  the  imperfect 
arrangement  of  their  figures.    Deficient  in  conception, 
and,  above  all,  in  a  proper  knowledge  of  grouping,  they 
were  unable  to  form  those  combinations  which  give 
true  expression.    Every  picture  was  made  op  of  iso- 
lated parts,  put  together  according  to  some  general 
notions,  but  without  harmony  or  preconceived  effect. 
The  human  nee,  the  whole  body,  and  everything  they 
introduced,  were  composed,  in  toe  same  manner,  of 
separate  members,  placed  together  one  by  one,  accord- 
ing to  their  relative  situations :  th*  eye,  the  nose,  and 
other  features,  composed  a  face;  but  the  expression 
of  fadings  sod  passions  was  entirely  wanting ;  and  the 
countenance  of  the  king,  whether  charging  an  enemy's 
phalanx  in  the  heat  of  battle,  or  peaceably  offering  in- 
cense in  a  sombre  temple,  presented  the  same  outline, 
and  the  same  inanimate  look.    The  peculiarity  of  the 
front  view  of  an  eye,  introduced  in  a  profile,  is  thus  ac- 
counted for ;  it  was  the  ordinary  representation  of  that 
feature  added  to  a  profile,  and  no  allowance  was  made 
for  any  change  in  the  position  of  the  head.    It  was  the 
same  with  drapery.   The  figure  was  first  drawn,  and 
the  drapery  was  then  added,  not  as  a  part  of  the  whole, 
but  as  an  accessory.   They  had  no  general  conception, 
no  previous  idea  of  the  effect  required  to  distinguish 
the  warrior  or  the  priest,  beyond  the  impression  re- 
ceived from  costume,  or  from  the  subject  of  which  they 
formed  s  part ;  and  the  same  figure  was  dressed  accord- 
wig  to  the  character  it  was  intended  to  perform.  Every 
portion  of  a  picture  was  conceived  by  itself,  and  in- 
serted as  it  waa  wanted  to  complete  the  scene ;  and 
whan  the  walls  of  a  building,  where  a  subject  was  to 
be  drawn,  had  been  accurately  ruled  with  squares,  the 
agon  were  introduced,  and  fitted  to  thia  mechanical 
arrangement.   The  members  were  appended  to  the 
body,  and  these  squares  regulated  their  form  and  dis- 
tribution, in  whatever  posture  they  might  be  placed. 
In  the  paintings  of  the  tombs,  greater  license  was  al- 
lowed in  the  representation  of  subjects  relating  to  pri- 
vate life,  the  trades,  or  the  manners  and  occupations 
of  the  people ;  and  some  indications  of  perspective  in 
(be  position  of  the  figures  may  occasionally  be  ob- 
served ;  but  the  attempt  was  imperfect,  and,  probably, 
to  an  Egyptian  eye,  unpleasing ;  for  such  is  the  force 
of  habit,  that,  even  where  nature  is  copied,  a  conven- 
tional style  is  sometimes  preferred  to  a  more  accurate 
representatioo.    In  the  battle  scenes  on  the  temples 
of  Thebes,  some  of  the  figures  representing  the  mon- 
arch pursuing  the  flying  enemy,  despatching  a  hostile 
chief  with  his  sword,  and  drawing  his  how,  as  his 
horses  carry  his  car  over  the  prostrate  bodies  of  the 
shun,  are  drawn  with  much  spirit ;  but  still  the  same 
"nnperfoitions  of  style  and  want  of  truth  are  observed ; 
there  is  action,  but  no  sentiment,  no  expression  of  the 
passions,  or  life  in  the  features.    In  the  representation 
of  animals  they  appear  not  to  have  been  restricted  to 


the  same  rigid  style ;  but  genius  once  cramped  eta 
scarcely  be  expected  to  make  any  great  effort  to  rise, 
or  to  succeed  in  the  attempt ;  and  the  same  union  of 
parts  into  a  whole,  the  same  preference  for  profile,  are 
observable  in  these  as  in  the  human  figure.  It  must, 
however,  be  allowed,  that,  in  general,  the  character  and 
form  of  animals  were  admirably  portrayed ;  the  parts 
were  put  together  with  greater  truth ;  and  the  same 
license  was  not  resorted  to  as  in  the  shoulders  and 
other  portions  of  the  human  body.  (  WUIcinion,  vol  8, 
p.  263,  wee.) 

18.  Egyptian  Architecture. 
The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear  to  have 
been  of  Troglodytic  habits,  or,  in  other  words,  to 
have  inhabited  caves.  The  mountain  ranges  on  either 
side  of  the  stream  would  easily  supply  them  with 
abodes  of  this  kind.  From  the  site  of  ancient  Mem- 
phis, until  we  ascend  the  Nile  beyond  Thebes,  these 
mountains  are  composed  of  stratified  limestone,  full  of 
organic  remains.  Such  rocks,  it  is  well  known,  abound 
in  natural  caverns  in  all  eastern  countries ;  and  although 
no  cavities  are  now  found  in  Egypt  that  do  not  bear 
marks  of  human  skill,  we  have  no  right  to  assert  that 
it  was  not  in  many  cases  merely  called  in  for  the  aid 
of  nature,  to  smooth  and  embeluah  abodes  originally 
provided  by  her.  Much  of  thia  rock,  too,  waa  of  a 
highly  sec  tile  and  friable  nature,  and  easily  worked, 
therefore,  by  the  hand  of  man.  When  the  natural 
caverns  then  became  insufficient  for  the  growing  pop- 
ulation, the  artificial  formation  of  others  would  be  no 
difficult  task.  "With  the  demand,  the  skill  of  work- 
manship would  naturally  increase;  harder  limestone 
would  be  worked,  then  the  flinty  but  friable  sandstones 
of  the  quarries  of  Selseleh,  sod,  finally,  the  hard  and 
imperishable  rock  that  still  bears  the  name  of  the  city 
of  Syene.  To  understand  fully  the  causes  which  led 
to  the  erection  of  such  enormous  works  by  the  Egyp- 
tians, ss  still  astonish  and  have  for  ages  astonished  the 
world,  we  must  investigate  other  circumstances  besides 
those  of  climate  and  position.  The  government  of 
Egypt  was  monarchical  from  the  very  earliest  date ; 
and  a  monarchical  and  despotic  government,  if  it  be 
only  stable,  it  incontestibly  more  favourable  to  the  ex- 
ecution of  magnificent  structures  than  one  more  free. 
Hence  one  cause  for  tot  vast  structures  of  Egypt. 
The  population,  too,  of  the  country  was  probably  re- 
dundant beyond  any  modern  parallel.  Considered  at 
a  grain  country  alone,  it  was  capable  of  supporting  a 
population  three  times  as  great  at  one  of  equal  extent 
in  a  leas  favoured  climate.  It  producea,  besidea,  thoae 
tropical  plants  which  yield  more  fruit  on  a  given  space 
of  ground  than  any  of  the  vegetables  of  the  temperate 
zone,  and  which  grow  where,  from  the  aridity  of  the 
soil,  the  cereal  gramina  cannot  vegetate.  Domestic 
animals,  too,  multiply  with  great  rapidity,  and  the  pro- 
lific influence  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  extend 
to  the  human  race.  With  a  population  created  and 
supported  by  such  causes,  we  cannot  wonder  that  a 
government,  commanding  without  fear  of  accountabil- 
ity the  whole  resources  of  the  country,  could  project 
and  execute  works,  at  which  the  richest  and  most  pow- 
erful nations  of  modem  times  would  hesitate.  Many 
causes  must  hsve  conspired  to  induce  the  abandonment 
of  the  cavern  habitations  of  the  early  inhabitants.  Be- 
sides the  necessity  which  existed  of  providing  recep- 
tacles for  the  embalmed  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  for 
which  purpose  these  caverns  would  admirably  answer, 
a  growing  and  improving  people  could  not  long  endure 
to  be  shut  up  in  rocky  grottoes  during  the  inundation, 
or  to  pursue  their  agricultural  labours  at  other  seasons, 
far  from  a  fixed  abode.  A.  remedy  for  these  incon 
veniences  was  found  in  the  erection  of  mounds  in  the 
plain,  and  quays  upon  the  banks  of  the  river,  exceeding 
m  elevation  its  utmost  rise,  and  extended  with  the  in- 
crease of  population  until  they  could  contain  important 
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Such  artificial  mounds  in  still  to  be  seen 
forming  the  basis  of  all  the  important  ruins  that  exist. 
When  we  consider  the  remarkable  skill  exhibited  by 
the  Egyptians  in  the  art  of  stone-cutting,  manifested, 
too,  at  the  most  remote  period  to  which  we  can  trace 
them  historically,  we  cannot  but  ascribe  this  charac- 
teristic taste  to  something  in  their  original  habits. 
Tbe  first  necessities  of  their  ancestors  must  have  given 
this  impulse  to  tbe  national  genius,  and  determined  the 
character  which  their  architecture  manifests,  down  to 
the  latest  period  of  their  existence,  not  merely  as  an 
independent  nation,  but  as  a  separate  people.  In  the 
same  way  that  the  Tynans,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Pal- 
estine, owed  to  their  cedar  forests  their  taste  and  skill 
m  the  workmanship  of  wood,  tbe  Egyptians  derived 
from  their  original  mode  of  life,  from  their  abundant 
quarries,  and  from  the  facility  they  found  in  excavating 
tbe  rocks  into  dwellings,  the  taste  for  the  workmanship 
of  stone  which  distinguishes  them ;  and  this  taste  ex- 
plains the  high  degree  of  perfection  they  attained  in 
this  art.  In  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  principles  of 
Egyptian  architecture,  certain  prominent  characters 
strike  us  at  once  that  cannot  be  mistaken.  The  plans 
and  great  outlines  of  their  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  simplicity  and  sameness,  however  diversified  they 
may  be  in  decoration  and  ornament.  Openings  are 
extremely  rare,  and  the  interior  of  their  temples  is  aa 
dark  aa  the  primitive  caverns  themselves;  so  that, 
when  within  them,  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
an  excavation  and  a  building ;  the  pillars  are  of  enor- 
mous diameter,  and  resemble  in  their  proportions  the 
masses  left  to  support  the  roofs  of  mines  and  quarries. 
Nay,  their  hypostyle  halls  are  almost  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  this  kind  of  excavation ;  the  portals,  porticoes, 
and  doors  are  enclosed  in  masses,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
present  the  appearance  of  the  entrance  of  a  cave ;  and 
the  roofs  of  vast  stones,  lying  horizontally,  could  have 
been  imitated  from  no  shelter  erected  in  the  open  air. 
All  the  buildings  yet  existing  between  Dendenh  and 
Syene  are  constructed  of  a  kind  of  sandstone,  furnished 
in  abundance  by  the  quarries  of  the  adjacent  country. 
This  stone  is  composed  of  quartzose  grains,  usually 
united  by  a  calcareous  cement.  Its  colours  are  gray- 
ish, yellowish,  or  even  almost  white ;  some  have  a 
slight  tinge  of  rose  colour,  and  others  various  veins  of 
different  shades  of  yellow.  But  when  forming  a  part 
of  the  mass  of  a  building,  they  produce  an  almost  uni- 
form effect  of  colour,  namely,  a  light  gray.  One  great 
advantage  connected  with  this  species  of  stone  is  the 
ease  with  which  it  can  be  wrought ;  and  the  mode  of 
its  aggregation,  and  the  uniformity  of  its  structure,  so 
far  from  resisting,  offer  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  hieroglyphic  and  symbolic  sculptures.  The 
obelisks  and  statues,  on  the  other  hand,  which  adorned 
the  approaches  and  entrances  of  tbe  sandstone  struc- 
tures, were  made  of  a  more  costly  and  enduring  sub- 
stance, the  granite  of  Syene,  tbe  Cataracts,  and  Ele- 
phantine. The  most  important  of  the  rocks  of  this 
species  is  the  rose-granite,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  its  colours,  the  large  size  of  its  crystals,  its  hardness 
and  durability.  A  part  of  the  monuments  which  have 
been  made  of  it  have  been  preserved  almost  uninjured 
for  many  centuries.  The  mode  of  building  among  the 
Egyptians  was  very  peculiar.  They  placed  in  their 
columns  rude  stones  upon  each  other,  after  merely 
smoothing  tbe  surfaces  of  contact,  and  the  figure  of 
the  column,  with  all  its  decorations,  was  finished  after 
it  was  set  up.  In  their  walls,  the  outer  and  inner 
surfaces  of  the  atones  were  also  left  unfinished,  to  be 
reduced  to  shape  by  one  general  process,  after  the 
whole  mass  had  been  erected.  Of  the  private  archi- 
tecture of  the  Egyptians,  but  few  remains  hare  come 
down  to  us.  It  was  composed  chiefly  of  perishable 
materials,  namely,  of  bricks  dried  in  the  sun  ;  those 
burned  in  a  kiln  being  rarely  employed,  except  in  damp 
situations.  The  arch  appears  to  have  been  known  to 
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the  Egyptians  at  a  very  early  period.  It  consisted  oi 
brick,  aa  appears  from  monuments,  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1540  before  our  era,  and  of  stone  in  B.C.  600.— 
Before  concluding  this  head  it  may  not  be  unimportant 
to  remark,  that  the  Greek  orders  of  architecture,  more 
especially  the  Doric  and  Corinthian,  can  all  be  traced 
to  Egyptian  originals.  (Detcrintion  it  VEgyvte,  1. 1, 
2,  3,  &c. — Quatremere  de  Qwiuy,  de  VArchitecturt 
Egyptiemu.— American  Quarterly  Rev.,  No.  9,  p.  1, 
eeqq. — Wiltnuon,  vol.  S,  p.  96,  eeqq. ;  vol.  3,  p.  316, 

*!$5tfA,  I.  Gent,  a  celebrated  Plebeian  house,  of  which 
there  were  various  branches,  such  as  the  Pah,  Lamia, 

Tubermu,  Golli,  &c— II.  The  wife  of  Sylla.  (Pint. 

Vit.  Syll.y—lU.  Patina,  of  the  family  of  the  Tuberos, 
and  wife  of  tbe  Emperor  Claudius.  She  was  repudi- 
ated, in  order  to  make  way  for  Messalina.  (Suelon. 

Cloud.,  26.}— IV.  Lex,  a  law  proposed  by  the  tribune 
jElios  Tubero,  snd  enacted  A.U.C.  669,  for  sending 
two  colonies  into  Bruttium.  (Lit.,  34,  53.) — V.  An- 
other, commonly  called  Lex  JElia  el  Futia.  Theae 
were,  in  fact,  two  separate  laws,  though  they  are  some- 
times joined  by  Cicero.  The  firtt  (Lex  Mlia)  was 
brought  forward  by  the  consul  Q.  JSlius  Partus,  A.U.C. 
586,  and  ordained,  that,  when  the  comitia  were  to  be 
held  for  passing  laws,  the  magistrates,  or  the  augurs 
by  their  authority,  might  take  obserrationa  from  the 
heavens,  and,  if  the  omens  were  unfavourable,  might 
prevent  or  dissolve  the  assembly.  And  also,  that  any 
other  magistrate  of  equal  or  greater  authority  than  be 
who  presided,  might  declare  that  he  had  beard  thunder 
or  seen  lightning,  and  in  this  wsy  put  off  the  assembly 
to  some  other  time. — The  second  (Lex  Furia  or  Futia), 
proposed  either  by  the  consul  Furius,  or  by  one  Fusius 
or  Fufius,  was  passed  A.U.C.  617,  and  ordained  that 
it  should  not  be  lawful  to  enact  laws  on  any  diet  fatlut. 
— VI.  Sentia  Lex,  brought  forward  by  the  consuls 
jElius  and  Sentius,  and  enacted  A.U.O.  756.  It  or- 
dained that  no  slave  who  had  ever,  for  the  sake  of  ■ 
crime,  been  bound,  publicly  whipped,  tortured,  or  brand- 
ed in  tbe  face,  although  freed  by  his  master,  should  ob- 
tain the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  should  always  remain 
in  the  class  of  the  dedititii,  who  were  indeed  free,  but 
could  not  aspire  to  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizens. 
(Suet.  Aug.,  40.)— VIT.  A  name  given  to  various  cities, 
either  repaired  or  built  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  whose 
family  name  was  iElius. — VIII.  Capitolina,  a  name 
given  to  Jerusalem  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  when  he 
rebuilt  the  city,  from  his  own  family  title  JSlius,  and 
also  from  his  erecting  within  that  city  a  temple  to  Ju- 
piter Capitolinua.  (Fid.  Hierosolyma.) 

JSlunos,  I.  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  He  com- 
posed a  treatise  on  military  tactics,  which  he  dedica- 
ted to  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  The  beet  edition  is  that 
of  Arcerius  and  Meursius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1613,  4to. — II. 
Claudius,  a  native  of  Prcneste,  who  flourished  during 
the  reigns  of  Heliogabahu  and  Alexander  Severus 
(218-235  A.D.).  Although  bom  in  Italy,  and  of  Latin 
parents,  and  almost  constantly  residing  within  the  lim- 
its of  hia  native  country,  he  nevertheless  acquired  so 
complete  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  Greece,  that 
Philostratus,  if  his  testimony  be  worth  quoting,  makes 
him  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the  purest  Atticists, 
while  Suidas  states  that  he  obtained  the  appellations 
of  MeXfyBoyyof  ("  Honey-voiced*'),  and  tteteyXuaoor- 
("  Honey-tongued").  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  extensive  reading  and  considerable  information.  Hia 
"Various  History,"  IIouc&9  laropia,  in  fourteen 
booka,  is  a  collection  of  extracts  from  different  works, 
themes  very  probably  which  he  composed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exercising  himself  in  the  Grecian  tongue,  and 
which  his  heirs  very  indiscreetly  gave  to  the  world 
These  extracts  may  he  regarded  as  the  earliest  on  the 
list  of  Ana.  The  Various  History  of  /Elian  evinces 
neither  taste,  judgment,  nor  powers  of  critical  discrim- 
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■ML  Its  chief  claim  to  attention  rests  on  it*  having 
preserved  from  oblivion  mm  fragment*  of  authors,  the 
ml  of  whom  work*  are  lost.  It  u  to  be  regret  tod  that 
£ban,BBtead  of  giving  these  extract*  in  the  language 
ef  the  writers  themselves,  ha*  thought  fit  to  array  them 
in  a  garb  of  bis  own.  jBian  composed  also  a  pretend- 
ed history  of  animals.  Kept  (uwv  Idtorwror,  in  seven- 
teen books,  each  of  which  is  subdivided  into  small  chap- 
tan.  This  zoological  compilation  is  full  of  absurd  sto- 
nes, intermingled  occasionally  with  interesting  notices. 
To  this  same  writer  are  also  ascribed  twenty  epistles 
as  rural  affairs  QA.ypouiuuu.  bnaroiat)  which  possess 
iery  little  interest.  ./Elian  led  a  life  of  celibacy,  and 
awd  at  the  age  of  60  years  or  over.  The  best  editions 
of  the  Various  History  are,  that  of  Gronoviua,  Amet., 
bo,  1731,  3  vols.,  and  that  of  Knhniua,  Line.,  8vo, 
1780,  3  vote.  The  best  edition  of  the  History  of  Ani- 
mals is  that  of  F.  Jacobs,  Lips.,  8vo,  1784.— ill.,  IV. 
(Kid.  Supplement.) 

JEiIas,  a  name  common  to  many  Romans,  and  roari- 
ng also  the  plebeian  house  of  the  JEM.   (Vid.  JEUa, 
L)  The  most  noted  individuals  that  bore  this  name 
were,  L  Pobtioa,  a  quaestor,  A.U.C.  346,  the  first  year 
that  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  this  office.  (Lte., 
4,  54.)— II.  C.  Staleous,  a  judge,  who  suffered  him- 
self toba corrupted  by  Statins  Albius.  (Cic.  pro  Sect., 
81.) — III.  Sextos  iElius  Catus,  an  eminent  Roman 
lawyer,  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.   He  filled  in  succession  the  offices  of 
adik,  consul  and  censor,  and  gave  his  name  to  a  part 
of  the  Roman  law.    When  Cneius  Flavins,  the  clerk 
of  Apows  Cteodins  Cscns,  had  made  known  to  the 
people  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  prosecuting  law- 
suits, and  the  days  upon  which  actions  could  be  brought, 
the  patricians,  irritated  at  this,  contrived  new  forms  of 
process,  and,  to  prevent  their  being  made  public,  ex- 
pressed them  in  writing  by  certain  secret  marks. 
These  forms,  however,  were  subsequently  published 
by  JSius  Cains,  and  his  book  was  named  Jut  Jitia- 
us,  as  that  of  Flavins  was  styled  Jut  Flavian**. 
Ennio*  calls  him,  on  account  of  bis  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law,  tgrtgia  cordatus  homo,  "  a  remarkably  wise 
man."   (Cic.  de  Oral.,  1,  46.)   Notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  Grotius  and  Bert  rand,  Julius  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  Tripartita 
JEiu,  which  is  so  styled  from  its  containing,  1st.  The 
text  of  the  law.   2d.  Its  interpretation.   3d.  The  It- 
fa  sens,  or  the  forms  to  be  observed  in  going  to  law. 
Stem  Catus,  on  receiving  the  consulship,  became  re- 
rssrkabie  for  the  austere  simplicity  of  his  manners,  eat- 
ing Cram  earthen  vessels,  and  refusing  the  silver  onea 
which  the  JDtciian  deputies  offered  him.    When  cen- 
sor, wsh  M.  Cethegus,  be  assigned  to  the  senate  at 
the  pobae  games  separate  seats  from  the  people. — TV. 
Lucius,  ssmaraed  Lamia,  the  friend  and  defender  of 
Cicero,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by  Pi  so  and  Ga- 
btoius.  (Cic  r*  Pit.,  37.)— V.  Oallua,  a  Roman 
knight,  and  the  friend  of  Strabo,  to  whom  Virgil  dedi- 
cated his  tenth  eclogue.  (  Vid.  Gallus,  III.)— VI.  Seja- 
nt**, (sad.  Sejanoa.)— VII.  An  engraver  on  precious 
stones,  who  hved  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  A  gem 
exhibiting  the  bead  of  Tiberius,  engraved  by  him,  is  de- 
scribed by  Brscci,  tab.  3. — VIII.  Promotus,  an  ancient 
physician.   (Kid.  Supplement.) — IX.  Gordianus,  an 
(■mars it  lawyer,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severua. — X. 
Sefenianns,  a  lawyer,  and  pupil  of  Papinian.  He  flour- 
ished daring  the  reign  of  Sereros,  and  ia  highly  praised 
by  Latnpndios.   (Lampr.  Vit.  Set.) 

Abllo  CAeAAii),  one  of  the  Harpies.  (Kid.  Har- 
pysa.)  Her  name  is  derived  from  atXXa,  a  tempest, 
tee  rapidity  of  her  course  being  compared  to  a  stormy 
wmd.  Compare  Hctiod,  Thug.,  267,  and  Schol.  ad 
itc 

ijurtu.    Vid.  Emathia. 

iEatmoar.    Vid.  Emathion. 

Xmnix  lxx,  I.  a  law  of  the  dictator  Mameicus 


Emilias,  A.U.C.  309,  ordaining  that  the  censers 
should  be  elected  aa  before,  every  five  years,  but  that 
their  power  should  continue  only  a  year  and  a  half. 
(.La.,  4,  34.— Id.,  9,  83.)— II.  Sumtuaria,  tel  dbaria, 
a  sumptuary  law,  brought  forward  by  M.  yEmiliua  Le- 
pidus,  and  enacted  A.U.C.  676.  It  limited  the  kind  and 
quantity  of  meata  to  be  used  at  an  entertainment.  ( Ma- 
troh.  Sat.,  3,  13  —  AuL  Gel/.,  3,  34.)  Pliny  ascribes 
this  lsw  to  M.  Scaurua  (8,  67). 

JSmiIa,  1.  Gent,  the  name  of  a  distinguished  Ro- 
man family  among  the  patricians,  originally  written 
Aikilu.  (Vid.  Supplement.)— II.  The  third  daugh- 
ter of  L.  ^Emilias  Paullus,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of 
Canne.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  elder  Africanus,  and 
the  mother  of  the  celebrated  Cornelia.  She  was  of  a 
mild  disposition,  and  long  survived  her  husband.  Her 
property,  which  was  large,  was  inherited  by  her  adopt- 
ed grandson  Africanua  the  Younger,  who  gave  it  to  his 
own  mother  Papiria,  who  had  been  divorced  by  his  own 
father  L.  iEmiliu*.— III.  Lepida.  (Kid.  Lepida,  I.) 
—IV.  A  part  of  Italy,  extending  from  Ariminum  to 
Plaoeotia.  It  formed  one  of  the  later  subdivisions  of 
the  country.— V.  Via  Lepidi,  a  Roman  road.  There 
were  two  roads,  in  fact,  of  this  name,  both  branch- 
ing off  from  Mediolamim  (JhTilan)  to  the  eastern  and 
southern  extremities  of  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul ; 
the  one  leading  to  Verona  and  Aquileia,  the  latter  to 
Placentia  and  Ariminum.  The  same  name,  howev- 
er, of  Via  ^Emilia  Lepidi,  waa  applied  to  both.  They 
were  made  by  M.  .Emilia*  Leptdus,  who  was  con- 
sul A.U.C.  667,  in  continuation  of  the  Via  Flamin- 
ia,  which  bad  been  carried  from  Rome  to  Arimi- 
num.—VI.  Kia  Seauri,  a  Roman  road,  e  continuation 
of  the  Aureban  way,  from  Piss  to  Dertona.  (Strai., 
317.) 

JEmimInus,  I.  the  second  agnomen  of  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  which  he  received  aa 
being  the  son  of  Paulas  jEroilios.  His  adoption  by 
the  elder  Africanus  united  the  houses  of  the  Scrpios 
andjEmilii. — II.  A  native  of  Mauritania,  who  waa  gov- 
ernor of  Pannonia  and  Mcesia  under  Hoatilianua  and 
Callus.  Some  successes  over  the  barbarians  caused 
him  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  hia  soldiers.  Gallus 
marched  against  him,  but  waa  murdered,  together  with 
his  son  Voluaianus,  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  went 
over  to  the  side  of  .Emilianus.  The  reign  of  the  lat- 
ter, however,  was  of  short  duration.  Less  than  four 
months  intervened  between  hie  victory  and  hia  fall. 
Valerian,  one  of  the  generate  of  Gallus,  who  had  been 
sent  by  that  emperor  to  bring  the  legions  of  Gaul  and 
Germany  to  hia  aid,  met  iEmilisnus  in  the  plaina  of 
Spoletum,  where  the  latter,  like  Genoa,  waa  murdered 
by  hie  own  troops,  who  thereupon  went  over  to  Vale- 
rian. (Zostmua,  31,  p.  25,  ttqq. — Avrcl.  Vict. — Eu- 
trap.,  9,  6.)—  III.  A  prefect  of  Egypt,  in  the  reign  of 
Gallienus.  He  assumed  the  imperial  purple,  but  was 
defeated  by  Theodotus,  a  general  of  the  emperor's,  who 
sent  him  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  he  was  strangled. 
(7Ve*.  Gall.  Tr.  Tyr.,  Va.—Euteb.  Hit.  Eultt.,X) 
—IV.  Vid.  Supplement. 

jE«ilIo8,  I.  Ceneorinua,  s  cruel  tyrant  of  Sicily.  A 
person  named  Aruntius  Paterculus  having  given  him 
a  brazen  horse,  intended  aa  a  means  of  torture,  was 
the  first  that  waa  made  to  suffer  by  it.  Compare  the 
story  of  Phalaris  and  his  brazen  bull.  (Pint,  de  Fart. 
Ram.,  816.) — II.  L.,  three  times  consul,  and  the  con- 
queror of  the  Volsci,  A.U.C.  373.  (Ln.,  3, 42.)— III. 
Mamercus,  once  consul  snd  three  times  dictator,  ob- 
tained a  triumph  over  the  Fidenatee,  A.U.C.  339. 
(Lie.  4,  16.)— IV.  Paulus,  father  of  the  celebrated 
Paulus  ^Emilius.  He  was  one  of  the  consuls  slain 
at  Carina?.  (Lit.,  23, 49.) — V.  Paulas  Maredonicus. 
(Vid.  Paulus  I.)— VI.  Scaurua.  (Vid.  Scaums.)-VII. 
Lepidus,  twice  consul,  once  Censor,  and  six  times  Pon- 
tile! Maximus.  He  was  also  Princeps  Scnatus,  and 
guardian  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanet>,  in  the  name  of  the 
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Roman  people.  It  was  this  individual  to  whom  a 
civic  crown  was  given  when  a  youth  of  15,  for  having 
saved  the  life  of  a  citizen,  an  allusion  to  which  is  made 
on  the  medals  of  the  .Erailian  family.  (Ltd.,  41, 42. 
— Epii.  48.) — VIII.  Lepidus,  the  triumvir.  (Vid.  Le- 
pidus.) 
jEmonTa.  Vid.  Hamonia. 

JEnjliU  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  Properly  speaking, 
there  are  two  islands,  and  hence  the  plural  form  of  the 
name  which. the  Greeks  applied  to  them,  al  HtBi/Koi- 
aai  (Pilheaaa).  This  latter  appellation,  according  to 
Pliny  (3,  6),  was  not  derived  from  the  number  of  apet 
(mm/icoi)  which  the  islands  were  supposed  to  contain, 
but  from  the  earthen  eatkt  or  barrels  (mddxiov,  doUo- 
lum)  which  were  made  there.  The  Romans  called 
the  largest  of  the  two  islands  JEnaria,  probably  from 
the  copper  which  they  found  in  it.  .Enaria  was  a 
volcanic  island,  and  Virgil  ( J3n.,  9,  716)  gives  it  the 
name  of  Inarime,  in  accordance  with  the  old  traditions 
which  made  the  body  of  Typhoeue  to  have  been  placed 
under  this  island  and  the  Phlegratan  plain.  Homer, 
however  (R,  3,  783),  describes  Typhoeus  as  lying  in 
Arima  (elv  'kpipott ).  The  modern  name  of  -Enana  is 
Itchia. 

JEsix  or  .Enkia,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Thermaiaus,  northwest  from  Olyn- 
thus,  and  almost  due  south  from  Thessalonica.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Corinthians  and  Potidsans. 
The  inhabitants  themselves,  however,  affected  to  be- 
lieve that  .Eneas  was  its  founder,  and  consequently 
offered  to  him  an  annual  sacrifice.  .Enea  was  a  place 
of  some  importance  in  the  war  between  the  Macedoni- 
ans and  Romans.  Soon  afterward,  however,  it  dis- 
appeared from  history.  (Scymnui,  v.  627. — Lh.,  40, 
4,  and  44,  10.— Strabo,  epit.  7.) 

I.  the  companions  of  .Eneas,  a  name 
(rivtn  them  in  Virgil.  (JBn.,  1,  157,  <&c.)— II.  The 
descendants  of  jEneas,  an  appellation  given  by  the 
poets  to  the  whole  Roman  nation.  Hence  Venus  is 
called  by  Lucretius  (1,  1),  JEneaddm  gtnetrix. 

JEvikt,  a  celebrated  Trojan  warrior,  son  of  Anchi- 
ses  and  Venus,  whose  wanderings  and  adventures  form 
the  subject  of  Virgil's  .Eneid,  and  from  whose  final 
settlement  in  Italy  the  Romans  traced  their '  origin. 
He  was  born,  according  to  the  poets,  on  Mount  Ida, 
or,  as  some  legends  stated,  on  the  banks  of  the  Stmois, 
and  was  nurtured  by  the  Dryads  until  he  had  reached 
his  fifth  year,  when  he  was  brought  to  Anchises.  The 
remainder  of  his  early  life  was  spent  under  the  care  of 
his  brother-in-law  Alcathous,  in  the  city  of  Dardanus, 
his  father's  place  of  residence,  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  He 
first  took  part  in  the  Trojan  war  when  Achilles  had  de- 
spoiled him  of  his  flocks  and  herds.  Priam,  however, 
gave  him  a  cold  reception,  either  because  the  great 
Trojan  families  were  at  variance  with  each  other, 
from  the  influence  of  ambitious  feelings,  or,  what  is 
more  probable,  because  an  oracle  had  declared,  that 
.Eneas  and  his  posterity  should  rule  over  the  Trojans. 
Hence,  although  he  married  Creusa,  the  daughter  of 
Priam,  he  never  lived,  according,  to  Homer  (//.,  13, 
460),  on  very  friendly  terms  with  that  monarch.  .Eneas 
was  regarded  as  the  bravest  and  boldest  of  the  Trojan 
leaders  after  Hector,  and  is  even  brought  by  Homer 
in  contact  with  Achilles.  (/(.,  20,  175,  teqq.)  He 
was  also  conspicuous  for  his  piety  and  justice,  and  was 
therefore  the  only  Trojan  whom  the  otherwise  angry 
Neptune  protected  in  the  fight.  The  posthomeric 
bards  assign  him  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  scenes  that 
took  place  on  the  capture  of  Troy,  and  Virgil,  taking 
these  for  his  guides,  has  done  the  same  in  his  .Eneid. 
/Eneas  fought  manfully  in  the  midst  of  the  blazing 
rity  until  all  was  lost,  and  then  retired  with  a  large 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  accompanied  by  their  wives 
and  children,  to  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Ida. 
[t  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  signalized  his  piety,  by 
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bearing  away  on  his  shoulders  his  aged  parent  Ancht- 
ses.    His  wife  Creusa,  however,  was  lost  in  the  hur- 
ried flight.    From  this  period  the  legends  respecting 
.Eneas  differ.    While,  according  to  one  tradition,  of 
which  there  are  traces  even  in  the  Homeric  poems,  he 
remained  in  Troas,  and  ruled  over  the  remnant  of  the 
Trojan  population,  he  wandered  from  his  native  land 
according  to  another  account,  and  settled  js.  \<Aj, 
This  latter  tradition  is  adopted  by  the  Roman  writers, 
who  trace  to  him  the  origin  of  their  nation,  and  it  forms 
the  basis  of  the  .Eneid,  in  which  poem  bis  vsrioui 
wanderings  are  related,  until  he  is  brought  to  the  Ital- 
ian shores.    Following  the  account  of  Virgil  and  the 
poets  from  whom  he  has  copied,  aa  far  as  any  remains 
of  these  last  have  come  down  to  us,  we  find  that 
.Eneas,  in  the  second  year  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  set  sail,  with  a  newly-constructed  fleet  of  twenty 
vessels,  from  the  Trojan  shores,  and  visited,  first 
Thrace,  and  then  the  island  of  Sicily.    From  this  lat- 
ter island  he  proceeded  with  his  ships  for  Italy,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  hia  wanderings,  but  was  driven  by  a 
storm  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near  Carthage.   After  a 
residence  of  some  time  at  the  court  of  Dido,  he  set  sail 
for  Italy,  and  reached  eventually,  after  many  dangers 
and  adventures,  the  harbour  of  Cums.    From  Cums 
he  proceeded  along  the  shore  and  entered  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  After  a  war  with  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, in  which  he  proved  successful,  and  slew  Tur- 
nus,  the  leader  of  the  foe,  -Eneas  received  in  marriage 
Lavinia,  the  daughter  of  King  Latinos,  and  built  the 
city  of  Lavinium.  The  Trojans  and  native  inhabitants 
became  one  people,  under  the  common  name  of  Latv- 
ia.  The  flourishing  state  of  the  new  community  ex- 
cited, however,  the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
tions, and  war  was  declared  by  them  against  the  sub- 
jects of  .Eneas,  Mezentius,  king  of  Etruria,  being 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  coalition.    The  arms  of 
-Eneas  proved  successful,  but  he  lost  hia  life  in  the 
conflict.    According  to  another  account,  he  was 
drowned  during  the  action  in  the  river  Numkus. 
Divine  honours  were  paid  him  after  death  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  the  Romans  also  in  a  later  age  regarded  him 
as  one  of  the  Dii  Indigetet.    The  tale  of  /Eneas  and 
hie  Trojan  colony  is  utterly  rejected  by  Niebuhr,  but 
he  thinks  it  a  question  worth  discussion,  whether  it 
was  domestic  or  transported.    Having  shown  that 
several  Hellenic  poets  had  supposed  .Eneas  to  have 
escaped  from  Troy,  and  that  Stesichorus  had  even  ex- 
pressly represented  him  as  having  sailed  to  Hesperia, 
L  e.,  the  west ;  and  then  noticed  the  general  belief 
among  the  Greeks,  of  Trojan  colonies  in  different 
parts,  he  still  regards  all  this  aa  quite  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  belief  in  a  Trojan  descent  becoming  an 
article  of  state-faith,  with  so  proud  a  people  as  the  Ro- 
mans.  The  fancied  descent  must  have  been  domes- 
tic, like  that  of  the  Britons  from  Brute  and  Troy,  the 
Hungarians  from  the  Huns,  dec,  all  of  which  have 
been  related  with  confidence  by  native  writers.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  account  for  its  origin,  on  which 
Niebuhr  advances  the  following  hypothesis :  Every- 
thing contained  in  mythic  tales  respecting  the  affinity 
of  nations  indicates  the  affinity  between  the  Trojans 
and  those  of  the  Pelasgian  stem,  aa  the  Arcadians, 
Epirotes,  CEnotrians,  and  especially  the  Tyirhenian 
Pelasgians.    Such  tales  are  those  of  the  wanderings 
of  Dardanus  from  Corythus  to  Samothrace  and  thence 
to  the  Simois,  the  coming  of  the  Trojans  to  Latinm, 
of  the  Tyrrhenians  to  Lemnos.    Now,  that  the  Pe- 
nates at  Lavinium,  which  some  of  the  Lavinians  told 
Timaus  were  Trojan  images,  were  the  Samothracian 
gods,  is  acknowledged,  ana  the  Romans  recognised  the 
affinity  of  the  people  of  that  island.    From  this  nation- 
al as  well  as  religions  unity,  and  the  identity  of  lan- 
guage, it  may  have  happened  that  varioui  branches  of 
the  nation  may  have  been  called  Trojans,  or  have 
claimed  a  descent  from  Troy,  and  have  boasted  tb* 
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soasessions  of  relics  which  ^Encas  was  reported  to 
km  raved.    Long  after  the  original  natives  of  Italy 
hid  orercome  them,  Tyrrhenians  may  hare  visited 
Samouiraee ;  Herodotus  may  there  have  heard  Cres- 
toniaas  and  Placianians  conversing  together ;  and  Le- 
rains  and  Gergtthiaue  may  have  met  there,  and  ac- 
ecsnted  for  their  affinity  by  the  story  of  jEneas. 
"We  have,"  the  Lavinians  may  have  said,  "  the  same 
bagasge  and  religion  with  you,  and  we  have  day 
mages  it  home,  just  like  these  here."  •Then," 
an  the  o  hers  have  replied,  "  you  must  be  descended 
fm  -Eneas  and  his  followers,  who  saved  the  relies  to 
Troj,  and  sailed,  our  fathers  say,  away  to  the  west 
with  them."    And  it  requires  but  a  small  knowledge 
af  human  nature  to  perceive  how  easily  such  reason- 
ing as  this  would  be  embraced  and  propagated.  (Nie- 
bukr's  Asm.  Hist. ,  3d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  ISO,  ttqa.,  Cam- 
bridge trans/. — Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  4,  p. 
583  ) — II.  Silvius,  a  son  of  -Eneas  and  Lavinia,  said 
to  hsve  derived  his  name  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  been  brought  up  in  the  woods  (in  eiltie), 
whither  his  mother  had  retired  on  the  death  of  ./Eneas. 
( Fid.  Lavinia.)     Virgil  follows  the  account  which 
makes  nun  the  founder  of  the  Alban  Une  of  kings. 
{£n.,  6,  766.)    According  to  others,  he  was  the  son 
and  successor  of  Ascanins.    Others  again  give  a  dif- 
ferent statement.  (Compare  Lis.,  1, 3. — Aurtl.  Viet., 
16,  17.— Dum.  Hal.,  1,  70  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  4,  41.  and 
consult  Heyne.  td  Virg.,  i.  c.) —  III.  An  ancient  writer, 
somamed  Teciieus.    By  some  he  is  supposed  to  hsve 
flourished  about  148  B  C. ;  others,  however,  make 
aid  anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great.    Casaubon  sus- 
pects tost  be  is  the  same  with  ^Eneas  of  Stympbalus, 
viu,  according  to  Xenophon  (Hiat.  Gr„  7,  3).  was 
commander  of  the  Arcadians  st  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Mcntinea,  about  360  B.C.  (Compare  Sax.  Onom  , 
1,  p.  73.)   Of  his  writings  on  the  military  art  (irparti- 
jira  fliiXia)  there  remains  to  us  a  single  book,  enti- 
tled Taxrutav  re  Ktu  XlaXiopKirrucbv  VKS/tinj/ia,  Stc. 
This  work  is  not  only  of  great  value  on  account  of  the 
somber  of  technical  terms  which  it  contains,  but  serves 
also  to  elucidate  various  points  of  antiquity,  and  makes 
mention  of  facts  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  found. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Orellhis,  Lips.,  1818,  8vo, 
published  as  a  supplement  to  Schweigharcser'a  edition 
of  Polybius. — TV.  A  native  of  Gaza,  a  disciple  of 
Hieroctes,  who  flourished  during  the  Istter  part  of  the 
5th  century  of  our  era,  or  about  480  A  C.    He  ab- 
jured paganism,  and  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  perse - 
caow  which  Huneric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  instituted 
against  the  Christiana,  484  A.C.    Although  a  Chria- 
Uuu  he  professed  Platonism.    We  have  a  dialogue  of 
ins  twining,  entitled  Oeofpaorot,  which  treats  of 
the  snaurubty  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrection  of  tho 
body.  The  interlocutors  are  jEgyptus  an  Alexan- 
dresn,  Axsheos  a  Syrian,  and  Theophrastus  an  Athe- 
nian,   tnm  exhibits  and  illustrates  the  Christian 
doctrine*  in  the  person  of  Axitbeus,  and  Theophras- 
tns  conducts  the  srgmnent  for  the  heathen  schools, 
while  .Egyptss  now  and  then  interrupts  the  grave  dis- 
cussion by  a  specimen  of  Alexandres!)  levity.  jEneaa 
defends  the  immortality  of  the  soul  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body  against  the  philosophers  who  deny  it. 
He  explains  how  the  soul,  although  created,  may  be- 
come immortal,  and  proves  that  the  world,  being  ma- 
terial, must  perish.    In  conducting  this  chain  of  argu- 
ment, be  mingles  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  the  Legos 
and  Anima  vaiadi  with  that  of  the  Christian  Trinity. 
He  then  refutes  the  objections  urged  against  the  res- 
tnrection  of  the  body  :  this  leads  htm  to  speak  of  holy 
men  who  have  restored  dead  bodies  to  life,  and  to  re- 
Wte  as  an  eyewitness  the  miracle  of  the  confessors, 
who,  after  having  bad  their  tongues  cut  out,  were  stui 
abfe  to  speak  distinctly.    This  piece  is  entitled  to 
h'ga  anise  for  the  excellence  of  the  design,  and  the 
general  ability  with  which  the  argument  is  sustained  ; 
O 


although,  aa  the  author  waa  of  the  school  of  Pis  to, 
there  is  something  in  it,  of  course,  that  savours  of  the 
Academy.  (An  able  analyeis  of  ita  contents  is  given 
in  the  If.  Y.  Churchman,  vol.  9,  No.  4,  by  an  anony- 
mous writer. )  There  also  remain  of  his  writings  twen- 
ty-five letters.  These  last  are  contained  in  the  epis- 
tolary collections  of  Aldus  and  Cujss.  The  latest  edi 
lion  is  that  of  Bath,  Lips.,  1655,  4to. 
JEvtU.  rid.  .Enee. 

iEsiis,  the  celebrated  epic  poem  of  Virgil,  com- 
memorating (he  wanderings  of  /Eneas  after  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  bis  final  settlement  in  Italy.  (Kid.  VirguV 
ius  ) 

^EwxaiDimja,  a  philosopher,  bora  at'Gnossns  in 
Crete,  but  who  lived  at  Alexandres.  He  nourished, 
very  probably,  a  short  period  subsequent  to  Cicero. 
JBnesidemus  revived  the  scepticism  which  had  been 
silenced  in  the  Academy,  with  the  view  of  making  it 
aid  in  re- introducing  the  doctrines  of  Heraclitua.  For, 
in  order  to  show  that  everything  has  ita  contrary,  we 
must  first  prove  that  opposite  appearances  are  present- 
ed in  one  and  the  same  thing  to  each  individual.  To 
strengthen,  therefore,  the  cause  of  scepticism,  he  extend- 
ed its  limits  to  the  utmost,  admitting  and  defending 
the  ten  Topics  attributed  to  Pyrrho,  to  justify  a  sus- 
pense of  all  positive  opinion.  He  wrote  eight  books 
on  the  doctrines  of  Pyrrho  (Hvjifiwtuv  Xoyoi  17),  of 
which  extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Photius,  cod.  SIS. 
{Tennemann,  Geseh.  Phil.,  ed.  Wend/,  p.  196./ 

JSauNis,  Or  Enienes,  a  Thessalian  tribe,  appa- 
rently of  great  antiquity,  but  of  uncertain  origin,  whose 
frequent  migrations  naive  been  alluded  to  by  more  than 
one  writer  of  antiquity,  but  by  none  more  than  Plu- 
tarch in  his  Greek  Questions.  He  states  them  to  have 
occupied,  in  the  first  instance,  the  Dotian  plain  (compare  - 
GeWs  Itineraty,  p.  S4S) ;  after  which  they  wandered 
to  the  borders  of  Epirua,  and  finally  settled  in  the  up- 
per valley  of  the  Spemhius.  Their  antiquity  and  im- 
portance are. attested  by  the  fact  of  their  belonging  la- 
the Amphictyonic  council.  (Pauss*.,  10,8. — Harpo- 
crat.,s.  s.  'Aft+iKTVovtf. — Herod.,  7,  198.)  •  At  a  later 
period  we  find  them  joining  other  Grecian  states  against 
Macedonia,  in  the  confederacy  which  gave  rise  to  the 
Lamiac  war.  (Dud.  Sic.,  17,  111.)  But  in  Strabo's 
time  they  had  nearly  disappeared,  having  been  almas* 
exterminated,  as  that  author  reports,  by  the  iEtoliana 
and  Athamanes,  upon  whose  territories  they  bordered. 
( Strabo,  427.)  Their  principal  town  waa  Hypata,  on  ■ 
the  river  Sperchios. 

•Eniocbi.  rid.  Heniochi. 

iEKSsixsos,  or  Ahinobarbos,  the  surname  of  L. 
Domitius.  When  Castor  and  Pollux  acquainted  him 
with  a  victory,  he  discredited  them ;  upon  which  they 
touched  his  chin  and  beard,  which  instantly  became  of 
a  copper  colour,  whence  the  surname  given  to  himself  - 
and  bis  descendants.  This  fabulous  story  is  told  by 
Plutarch,  in  his  life  of  Paulas  vEmiliua  (e.  SS) ;  by 
Suetonius,  in  his  biography  of  Nero(e.  1),  that  emper 
or  being  descended  from  yEnobarbus ;  by  Livy  (4ft, 
1 ) ;  and  by  Dionyaius  of  Hslicarnassus  (6, 13).  Many 
of  the  descendants  of  iEnobarbus  are  said  to  have  been 
marked  by  beards  of  a  reddish  hue.  [Sutton.,  I.  e.) 
The  victory  mentioned  above  waa  that  at  the  Lake  Re- 
gillus.  For  an  account  of  the  members  of  this  family, 
mat.  Supplement. 

iEwos,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  estuary  formed  by  the  river  Hebrus ;  and  where 
it  communicates  by  a  narrow  passage  with  the  sea. 
Scymnus  of  Chios  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Mytilene. 
(Seyms.,  ».  696. — Compare  Eustath.,  ad  Dionys.  Pe- 
rxtg.,  v.  538,  and  Gail,  ad  Seymn.,  I.  c.)  Stephanos 
Byzanunua,  however,  makea  Cuma  to  have  been  tho 
parent-city.  Apollodoros  (2,  5,  9)  and  Strabo  (319) 
inform  ub,  that  its  more  ancient  name  waa  Pollyobria. 
("  City  of  Poltys"),  from  a  Thracian  leader.  The  ad- 
jacent country  was  occupied  by  the  Ciconea,  whom, 
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Homer  enumerates  a  mans  the  allies  of  the  Trojans. 
Virgil  suppose*  jfinees  to  hare  landed  on  this  coast  af- 
ter quitting  Troy,  and  to  have  discovered  here  the  tomb 
of  the  murdered  Polydorus  (JBn.,  3,  92;  teg j.):  be 
also  intimates  that  he  founded  a  city  iu  this  quarter, 
which  was  named  after  himself.  Pliny  (4,  11)  like- 
wise slates,  that  the  tomb  of  Polydorus  was  at  JEnos. 
But  it  is  certain,  that,  according  to  Homer  (II.,  4,  £80), 
the  city  was  called  -Enoa  before  the  siege  of  Troy. 
Jinos  first  makes  its  appearance  in  history  about  the 
time  of  the  Persian  war.  It  fell  under  the  power  of 
Xerxes,  and,  after  his  expulsion  from  Greece,  was  al- 
ways tributary  to  that  state  which  chanced  to  have  the 
ascendency  by  sea.  The  Romans  declared  it  a  free 
eitjr.  Thie  place  ia  often  mentioned  by  the  Byaantine 
writers.  The  modern  town,  or,  rather,  village  of  Eno 
oocupiea  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  but  the  harbour  is 
now  a  mere  marsh.  The  climate  of  JEaot,  it  seems, 
was  peculiarly  ungenial,  since  it  was  observed  by  sn 
ancient  writer,  that  it  was  cold  there  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  and  that  a  severe  frost  prevailed 
for  the  other  four.  (Alhtmtut,  8,  44 — vol.  3,  p.  298, 
td.  Sckvxigk.y — 11.  A  small  town  in  Thesssly,  near 
Mount  Ossa,  situate  on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 
{Steph.  By*.,  «.  e.  Alvor.) 
jWs.  Vid.  CEous. 

^E5l»s,  or  .Eolii,  one  of  the  main  branches  of  the 
gnat  Hellenic  race  (aid.  Hellenes),  who  an  said  to 
have  derived  their  name  from  jEoIus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Hellen.  The  father  reigned  over  Phtbiotis,  and 
particularly  over  the  city  and  district  then  called  Hel- 
las. To  these  dominions  jEolus  succeeded,  sad  his 
brothers  Dorussnd  Xuthus  were  compelled  to  look  for 
settlements  elsewhere.  {Strata,  383. — Co*on,Nar- 
ral.,  H.—Pauun.,  7, 1. — Herod.,  1, 58.)  According  to 
Apollodorns  (1,  7, 2),  .Eolua  ruled  over  all  Thesssly  ; 
this,  however,  is  contradicted  by  the  authority  of  He- 
rodotoa,  from  whom  it  appears  (1,  66)  that  the  Dori- 
ans held  Histisotis  under  their  sway.  Froiri  .Eolua, 
the  Hellenes,  in  Hellas  properly  so  called,  and  the 
Phthiotic  Pelaagi,  who  became  blended  with  them  into 
one  common  race,  received  the  appellation  of  kalians. 
(Compare  Herod.,  1,  57  — Id.,  7,  96.)  The  sons  and 
later  descendants  of  iEolus  spread  the  name  of  jEo- 
lia  beyond  these  primitive  seats  of  the  iEolic  tribe. 
Cretheue,  the  eldest  son  of  .Eolua,  reigned  at  first  over 
the  territories  of  his  parents,  Phtbiotis  and  Hellas ; 
subsequently,  however,  he  led  s  colony  to  Iolcos 
(Apollod.,  I,  9,  11),  and  from  this  latter  place,  Pheree, 
his  son,  colonized  Phers),  on  the  Anaurus.  (Apollod,, 
1, 9,  14.)  Magnea,  the  second  son  of  jEolus,  found- 
ed Magnesia  (Apallod.:  1,  9, 6),  and  his  own  son*.  Poly- 
dectes  and  Dictye  led  a  colony  to  Seriphoa.  Another 
eon,  Pierus,  settled  in  Pieria.  (Apollod.,  I.  e.)  Sisy- 
phus, the  third  son  of  /Eolua,  founded  Corinth  (Apol- 
tsd.,1, 9, 18),  whose  jEolic  population,  previous  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Dorians  into  the  Peloponnesus,  is  ac- 
knowledged even  by  Thuevdides  (4,  48).  Athsmas 
led  an  .Eolic  colony  into  Bo»tis(j4»»0«i.,  1,9, 1),  end, 
.ss  Pausanias  m farms  us,  to  Orcbomenus,  and  to  the 
district  where  Hetiertue  and  Coronas  were  afterward 
built.  (PotsM.,  9, 34.-Compare  the  scholiast  on  4k><- 
Imma  Rhodiut,  8,  1 190,  who  calls  the  Orchomenisns 
broom  ruv  QtoaaXCm)  Hence  Apoilodorua  calls 
Orcbomenus  an  iEolic  city,  although  it  existed  long 
i  this,  in  the  time  of  Ogyges,  under  the  name  of 
mb.  (Steph.  By*.,  t.  a.  'kdir*u.)  Thucydides 
ition*  the  jEoiic  origin  of  the  Boeotians  (TAvoys!.,  3, 
%—Id.,  7, 67),  and  we  see  from  Pausanias  (9,  28),  that 
thelaninage  of  the  Boeotians  wss  more  iEolic  than  Do- 
ric. The  name  of  Athamsa  may  be  traced  in  that  of 
the  Atbamantian  field,  between  Mount  Acnephnium 
and  the  sea  (Peawa*.,  9,  84),  and  which  was  called  af- 
ter the  Athamantisn  field,  in  the  primitive  iEolic  set- 
tlements m  Thesssly.  where  Athamaa  had  killed  his 
earn  sob.  (Btym.  Mag., «.  a.  Affapdvnov. — Raoul- 


Roehette,  CoL  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  26,  calls  this  "  un  cantos 
de  la  Boeotie"  merely,  but  the  words  of  the  etymolo- 
gist are  express :  Ion  ii  ireAof  tv  BeaocMf  «a/.o*- 
fuvti  'MSoftavTca,  iid  to  £*««,*.  r.  X.)  Even  Thebes 
itself,  built  at  the  foot  of  the  Phoenician  mountain  Oad- 
roea,  would  seem,  from  the  remark  of  the  scholiast  on 
Pindar  (Nen.,  8, 187),  and  from  the  analogy  between 
its  name  and  that  of  Phthiotic  Thebes,  to  have  been 
so.  jEolisn  settlement.    From  the  sons  of  Athamas 
the  city  #f  Schosnus  snd  Mount  Ptous  received  tbr-ir 
appellations.  (Steph.  Byz.,:v.Sxotvoie. — Pantos., 
9,  23.)  The  name,  too,  of  the  Boeotian  national  god- 
dess, the  Ilonian  Minerva,  at  Orcbomenus,  is,  moat 
probably,  not  to  be  derived  from  a  fabulous  hero  I  tonus 
(Steph.  By*.,  t.  v.  'AcmXr/duv. — Pa.uso.rt  ,  9,  34),  but 
from  the  city  of  1  tonus,  in  the  primitive  settlements  of 
the  .Eolic  Bceolisns.    Aspledon  also  was  founded  by 
the  seme  .Italians  who  had  settled  in  Orcbomenus. 
(Steph.  Bft.,1.  c.)   An  jEolic  colony,  according  to 
Apoilodorua  (1,  9,  4),  was  also  led  into  Phocis,  under 
Deion,  the  fifth  son  of  jEolus,  and  where  Phocos,  a 
later  descendant  of  Sisyphus,  gave  his  name  to  the  race. 
(Pautan  ,  2, 28  )    The  sixth  son  of  .Eolus,  called  by 
Hesiod  the  "  lawless  Salmoneus,"  remained  for  a  long 
time  ia  Thessaly  (Apollod.,  1,  9,  7,  and  8\  where  hie 
daughter  Tyro  married  Cretheus.    His  departure  from 
this  country  coincides,  very  probably,  with  the  expul- 
sion of  Cretheus  from  the  primitive  settlements  of  the 
Hellenes.    He  migrated  to  the  Peloponnesus,  and  set- 
tled in  the  district  of  Elis,  which  had  not,  ss  yet,  been 
occupied  by  Phrygian  colonists.    He  built  Salmonea, 
and  is  called  by  Hesiod  the  "  lawless,"  from  hia  at- 
tempt to  imitate  Jovei  while  hurling  the  thunderbolt 
(Sere.,  ad  Yirg.,  6. 685. )  Among  hia  posterity  we  may 
name  Neleua,  who  founded  Pyloa  in  the  adjacent  re- 
gion of  Meaaenia  (Apollod,,  1,  9,  9. — /'oas«».,4,  36), 
and  ie  said  to  have  renewed,  in  conjunction  with  hia 
brother  Pelias,  the  Olympic  games.  (Pautan.,  6, 1,8.) 
So  also  Perierea,  king  of  Metsenia,  is  made  a  son  of 
.Eolus  (He*iod,fragm.,  »•  75  — Apollod.,  1,9,  3),  al- 
though the  Spartans  claimed  him  as  a  descendant  of 
the  royal  line  of  Iiaconia,  and  a  sen  of  Cy nortas.  (Apol- 
lod., 1,  9, 3.)   Besides  these  sons  of  .Eolus,  respect- 
ing whose  origin  the  ancient  mythographers  in  gener- 
al agree,  and  who  spread  the  /Eolic  race  over  middle 
Greece,  there  are  also  mentioned,  as  sons  of  /Eo- 
lus, Cercapnus  (Demttriut  Seeps.,  ap.   Slrab.,  9, 
p.  438),  whose  eon  founded  Ormeniurn,  ou  the  Si- 
nus Pagawus  ( Steph.  Byt.,  t.  n.  'lu/.jtof ).  and  Maced- 
nus  or  Maccdo  (/rW/an>c»«,  ap.  Const.  Porpa.  Them., 
8, 2. — Eutlalk.,  ad  D>ony».  Perieg.,  v.  427).  whose 
descent  from  Thyie,  a  daughter  of  Deucalion,  is  alluded 
to  by  Hesiod  (He:,  ap.  Com/.  Porph.  7/um.,  8,  8). 
The  posterity  of  .Eolua  spread  the  dominion  snd  name 
of  the  .Eolio  race  still  farther.    <Elolus,  who  was 
compelled  tody  from  the  court  of  hia  father  Endvmion 
(a  eon-hvlaw  of  JSolos)  at  Eli«,  retired  to  the  land  of 
the  Curates,  and  gave  name  to  Jiiolia.    (Vid.  Acar- 
nania.)   His  sons  Pleuron  and  Cslydon  founded  there 
two  cities,  called  after  them,  and  established  two  petty 
principalities.   (Apollod.,  1, 7, 7.)  Epeus,  another  son 
or  Endymion.  gave  to  the  Elesns  the  name  of  Epei 
(Pautan.,  5,  1,  1).  while  Peon,  the  third  son,  settled, 
with  his  -Eolian  followers,  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Alius, 
snd  gave  to  the  united  race  of  jEolian*  and  Pelasgiin 
this  quarter,  the  name  of  Psoniana.  In  the  Trojan  war, 
these  Paroniane  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  (Hem. 
II.,  8,  848) ;  whence  we  may  infer,  that,  although  the 
tribes  around  the  Axiua  were  Hollenized.  yet  the  Pe- 
lasgic  population  still  retained  the  numerical  superior- 
ity.   During  this  time  Pelops  had  taken  possession  of 
Pisa,  and  had  driven  the  Epei  from  Olympia.  (Pea- 
se*., 6,  1,  I.)  Eleus,  however,  the  son  in  law  of  En- 
dymion, had  received  the  kingdom  in  place  of  the  fugi- 
tive -Etolua,  snd  from  him  the  Epei  were  now  called 
Elei,  or,  according  to  the  /Eolic  mode  of  writing,  Falei, 
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FAAEIOI  (Compare  Bickh,  Corp.  Irueript.  Grae., 
fuc  I,  p.  28.)  Among  the  son*  of  iEtelss  wu  ho- 
cm  (Ettstmik.,  est  Horn.  II.,  2,  S3 1),  bom  whom  the 
loen  OsobB,  on  the  borders  of  .ftoha,  »re  supposed  to 
have  derived  their  name  The  vEolic  branch  of  Siey 
phus,  n  Corinth,  spread  itself  through  Ornythion 
ad  ifsm.  77 ,  *,  617,  U.  VilloU\  and  bia  ton 
rtaas.  arm  Phoeis  (Fwim.,  3,  1),  ■  none  first  sp- 
j&ed  lo  the  country  around  Delphi  ind  Titborea,  The 
beer  of  these  places  was  the  primitive  settlement  of 
rVeas  (Pflurn.,  S,  4),  while  Hiampobs  was  the  early 
roiom  of  Ornythion.  ( Sdiol. ,  ed  Emrtf.,  cited  by  AaA*, 
adPssMW.,  I.  e.)  The  farther  settling  of  Pbocis  is 
•scribed  by  some  to  another  Phoeus,  who  is  said  to  have 
fed  aa  -Eolie  colony  to  this  quarter  from  the  island  of 
JEgrca.  (Compare  Pousau.,  2, 23. — Id.,  10, 1. — Eiu- 
mtk,  U  II  ,  2,  522.— Sekol.,  ad  Afol.  Rkod.',  1,607.) 
rUoul-Rochette,  however,  correctly  remarks,  that  the 
Border  of  the  young  Piraeus  by  Telamon  and  Pes 
laua  contradicts  this  tradition.  (Col.  Gr.,  sol.  2,  p. 
MO  The  folic  branch  of  Cretheus  finally  spread  it- 
self through  Amythson,  the  son  of  Cretheus,  over  Mes- 


ssaia  (Affiled  ,  1,  9.  11).  and  throagh  Mekuapus  and 
Bias,  sons  of  Amythson,  over  the  territory  of  Argos, 
and  aho  over  Aearnarria,  thmogh  Aearaaa,  a  deseend- 
set  of  Helsmpas. — From  the  enomeratien  through 
which  we  esse  gone,  it  would  appear  thst  the  Heilenic- 
JEobc  aten.  before  the  Trojan  wsr,  was  spread,  in 
northers  Green,  over  ahnost  all  Tbesaaly,  over  Pisris, 
Pawns,  and  Athaanania :  in  Middle  Greece,  over  the 
grazer  pact  of  Bosotia,  Phocis,  Locrie,  jEtoka,  and 
Acaruanu :  in  sosihern  Greace,  or  the  Pefeporuiesue, 
svar  Argos,  Elw,  and  •feassnia.lt  woeM  appear,  also, 
that,  rharrag  this  period,  Letegss,  Cuietea,  Polssgi,  Hy- 
satee,aad  Loprthsr  became  uasramgled  with  the  Hsi- 
hnac-foik  tribes,  and  that  a  dsse  union  was  formed 
ikeariee  between  the  latter  asd  the  Phxaician  Cad- 
■nans  in  Bosotia.    The  statf  of  things  which  has  hare 
been  described,  conuooed  until  the  Trojan  war  and 
the  auheequent  invasion  of  the  Pekmonneaea,  by  the 
Dorians,  produced  an  entire  change  of  a/hers,  and  seat 
forth  numerous  colonies  both  to  the  eastern  and  west- 
ern quarters  of  the  world.    For  some  account  of  these 
awvesnents.  consult  the  following  articles:  Admo, 
Mob*.  Don*,  Greet*,  Hellenes,  and  fonts. 

.d5at.li,  or  jEouo.  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  deriving 
aa  same  from  the  iEeliaos  who  settled  there.  The 
gobacB  were  the  first  great  body  of  Grecian  esto- 
saats  that  established  themselves  in  Asia  Minor,  and, 
set  keg  after  the  Trojan  war,  founded  several  towns 
aa  Merest  points  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  bom  Cyiieas 
ts  the  nvsr  Hemtoa.    But  it  waa  more  especially  ia 
Leans,  which  has  a  right  to  be  considered  as  the  aest 
of  tries  power,  and  along  the  neighbouring  shores  of 
the  Gatf  of  Sea,  that  they  finally  concentrated  their 
ptmeaa]  ewes,  sod  farmed  s  federal  union,  called  lbs 
^ofsuleagaevcoiisistingof  twelve  states,  wnh  sever- 
al inferior  towns  to  the  number  of  thirty.    The  JEo- 
Vm  cossaws.srgoidhur  to  Straeo.  were  anterior  to  the 
ksnairssajnusos  by  four  geaetaaioos.  He  states,  that 
Ores tsa  had  himself  designed -to  lead  the  feist ;  bat  his 
death  presenting  the  execution  of  the  maaaure,  it  was 
prosecuted  by  his  son  Pentiums,  who  advanced  with 
baa  Miowera  aa  far  aa  Thrace.    Tom  movement  waa 
eoatsaassrary  with  the  return  of  the  HeraclisW  into  the 
PasaprsMarsaa,  and  most  probably  waa  occasioned  by 
B.  Attar  the  decease  of  Peothilas,  Archeians,  or  Eche- 
hsma,  has  sen,  creased  over  with  the  colonies  into  the 
lauiUHj  of  Cyiicos,  and  settled  in  (he  vicinity  of 
The  j  Inn     Grae,  bia  youngest  son,  sahseeoeatly 
advanced  with  a  detachment  aa  for  aa  the  Granicua, 
sad  not  long  after  crossed  over  to  the  island  of  Lesbos 
x  and  took  possession  of  it.    Some  years  after  these 
sveata,  another  body  of  adventurers  crossed  over  from 
Lama,  and  (bonded  Cyme,  and  other  towns  on  tbe-Gulf 
of  Us.  They  also  took  possession  of  Smyrna,  which 


became  one  of  the  twelve  states  of  the  league.  But 
this  chy  having  been  wrested  from  them  by  the  load 
ana,  the  number  was  reduced  to  eleven  in  the  tune  of 
Herodotas.  Theee,  according  to  that  historian  (1, 149), 
were  Cyme,  Leriaea,  Neon  tic  boa,  Temnus,  Cilia,  No- 
nam,  ^Egiroeasa,  Pitane,  ./Egest,  Myrina,  and  Gry- 
nea.  jEolis  extended  in  the  interior  front  me  Hermus 
on  the  sooth,  to  the  Canoe,  or  perhaps,  to  speak  more 
correctly,  aa  far  as  the  country  around  Meant  lua.  Oa 
the  coast  it  reached  from  Cyme  to  Pitane.  AH  the 
.dSolian  cities  were  independent  of  each  other,  and  had 
their  own  constitutions,  which  underwent  many  chan- 
ges. An  attempt  was  frequently  made  to  restore  quiet, 
by  electing  arbitrary  lifers,  with  the  title  of  .dSsymae- 
ta>,  for  a  certain  tune,  esea  for  life,  of  whom  Phtacoa, 
in  My  atone,  the  contemporary  of  Sappho  and  Alcaus,  is 
best  known.  Tbe  .dSoiisns,  in  comrooa  with  tba  oth- 
er Greek  colonies  of  Asia,  excepting  those  Tttihlisnsd 
in  the  islands,  had  become  subject.to  Cresses ;  bat,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monarch  by  Cyrus,  they 
subletted,  sfoag  with  many  of  use  islanders,  to  the  arsis 
of  the  conqueror,  aad  were  thenceforth  annexed  to  the 
PersiaB  empire.  They  contributed  sixty  ships  to  the 
Seat  of  Xerxes.  Herodotus  obaerves  of  JBeue,  that 
its  soil  was  more  fertile  than  that  of  Ionia,  but  the  eu- 
raats  inferior  (1,  149).  la  the  time  of  Xenopooa, 
.£oha  formed  pan  of  the  Heliespeacme  aatrapy  held  by 
Pharuafassus,  and  it  appeass  to  have  compriaed  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  country,  that  waa  known  at  aa 
earlier  period  by  the  mane  of  Troas  (HelL,  X,  18.) 
Wrested  by  the  Romans  from  Aruiochus,  it  waa  an- 
nexed to  the  doornssna  of  Eumenes.  (Lis.,  83,18,  dec) 
For  sn  account  of  the  .dSolic  nwverneam  in  Lesbos, 
consult  the  description  of  that  island,  «.  e,  Lesbos. 

&oUm,  seven  iahmda,  situate  off  the  aorthern  coast 
of  Sicily,  and  to  the  west  of  Italy.  According  to  Mela 
(2,  7),  their  names  were  liptro,  OsUodts/Htroelta, 
Dtdyme.  Pkmmauo,  Hurra,  and  Binmnl*.  Pliny  (3, 
9) and  Diodoros  (6,  7),  however,  give  them  as  follows: 
Ltpora,  Dtdyme,  Hkaraaut,  Htero,  Stromrylt,  Eri- 
aua,  and  Emm/mm.  They  are  the  seme  with  Ho- 
mer's rUay«re», or  " srsjideriog  islands."  (Od.,  IS,  68, 
dee.)  Other  names  for  the  group  were  tkpkxulimia 
aad  Ksfosatst  Inrul*,  from  their  volcanic  character ; 
and  Ufavom,  treat  Iipara,  the  largest.  Tbe  appella- 
tion of  JEotia  was  given  them  from  their  having  form- 
ed the  fobled  domain  of  yEoIus,  god  or  ruler  of  the 
wind.  The  island  in  which  be  resided  is  said  by  aoma 
to  have  been  Lipara,  but  the  greater  part  of  tbe  ancient 
authorities  are  in  favour  of  Stmngyle,  the  modern 
Stromboti.  {Htyne,  E*c*r*.  od  £n.,  1,M.)  A  pas- 
sage in  Pliny  (8, ».  14) coulaimvthe  germeof  the  whole 
fable  reapsctiog  JEoUt,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  ialaede  could  teU  from  the 
aasoke  of  Stmngyle  what  winds  were  going  to  blew  for 
three  days  to  comet  (  Vid.  Lipara,  Strongyle,  and  Aa* 
lua.) 

JSolIdss,  s  patronymic  applied  to  various  asdivsi* 
Is.  I.  Alhsmae,sen  of  dSeias.  («V.  Afsr.,4,611.) 
—II.  Cephalna,  aaaadsan  of  /Coles,  (id.  afoaUaV 
1.)— III.  Sisyphus,  son  of  iBolaa.  (*.  skuL,  18,96.) 
— IV.  Ulysses,  to  whom  this  palreoymic  appetiation 
wss  given,  from  the  circumstance  of  hie  mother,  Anti- 
clea.  having  been  pregnant  by  Sisyphus,  son  of  ^Eohia, 
when  she  saaitasd  Laertes.  (  Virg.  JSn.,6,  626,  aad 
rVeyss,  in  Vow.  Ltct.,od{oc.}—Y.  Miaenoa,  the  aranv 
eeter  of  ^Eneae,  called  JBelidee,  figuratively,  fsom  hi» 
skill  in  Mewing  on  that  inalrtunem.  Consah,  however, 
Ueyne,  Swam.,  od  Jin.,  8,  198. 

JBolvo,  I.  tbe  god  or  ruler  of  tbe  winds,  eoa  of  Hip- 
potaa  and  Mehuappe  daughter  of  Chiron.  He  mga- 
ed  over  the  ^ohan  ialassia,  and  made  his  residence  at 
Strongyle,  the  modem  Slrombolt.  (  Vid.  JBolus.)  Ho- 
mer cans  him  "./Eolqa  Hippotadea  (i.  e.,  son  of  Hip- 
potaa),  dear  to  the  immortal  gods,"  from  which  pmage 
ws  might  perhaps  justly  infer,  that  JSolas  waa  not, 
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properly  speaking,  himself  »  god.  (Od.,  10,  3.)  Hia 
island  was  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  brass,  and 
by  smooth  precipitous  rocks ;  and  here  he  dwelt  in 
continual  joy  and  festivity,  with  his  wife  and  his  six 
sons  and  as  many  daughters.  The  island  bad  no  oth- 
er tenants.  The  sons  and  daughters  were  married  to 
each  other,  after  the  fashion  set  by  Jupiter  («otf'  &  sal 
6  Zruf  owyaet  ro  "Hop,  Euttath  ,adloe),  and  are  no- 
thing more  than  a  poetic  typo  of  the  twelve  months  of 
the  year.  (Compare.jEwta*.,  ad  loc.)  The  office  of 
directing  and  ruling  the  winds  bad  been  conferred  on 
jEolus  by  Jupiter  (Od.,  10,  21,  segq. —  Virg.  JEn.,  1, 
65);  but  his  great  protectress  waa  iuoo  (Virg.  Mn., 
1,  78,  ttqq.),  which  accords  very  well  with  the  idess 
of  the  earlier  poets,  who  made  Juno  merely  a  type  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  movements  of  which  produce  the 
winds. — Ulysses  came  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings 
to  the  island  of  ^Eolus',  and  was  hospitably  entertained 
there  for  an  entire  month.  On  his  departure,  be  receiv- 
ed from  iEolus  all  the  winda  but  Zephyrus,  tied  op  in  a 
bag  of  ox-hide.  Zephyrus  was  favourable  for  his  passage 
homeward.  During  nine  days  and  nights  the  ships  ran 
merrily  before  the  wind  :  on  the  tenth  they  were  with- 
in sight  of  Ithaca ;  when  Ulysses,  who  had  hitherto 
held  the  helm  himself,  fell  asleep :  his  comrades,  who 
fancied  that  Mo\a*  had  given  him  treasure  in  the  bag, 
opened  it :  the  winda  rushed  out,  and  hurried  them 
back  to  JSolia.  Judging,  from  what  had  befallen  them, 
that  they  were  hated  by  the  gods,  the  ruler  of  the  winds 
drove  them  with  reproaches  from  his  isle.  (Keightley't 
Mythology,  p.  240.) — The  name  folus  has  been  de- 
rived from  aioXof,  "varying,"  " unsteady,"  as  a  de- 
scriptive epithet  of  the  winds. — II.  A  eon  of  Heilen, 
lather  of  Sisyphus,  Cretheus,  and  Ataamas,  and  the 
mythic  progenitor  of  the  great  ^Eolic  race.— HI.  A 
eon  of  Neptune  and  the  nymph  Aim.  (Euttath.,  ad 
Od.,  10,  3.) 

Mdvtt  (aluvtc),  or  jCons,  a  term  occurring  fre- 
quently in  the  philosophical  speculations  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  Gnostics  conceived  the  emanations  from 
Deity  to  be  divided  into  two  clssses ;  the  one  com- 
prehended all  those  substantial  powers  which  are  con- 
tained within  the  Divine  Essence,  and  which  complete 
the  infinite  plenitude  of  the  Divine  Nature :  the  other, 
existing  externally  with  respect  to  the  Divine  Essence, 
and  including  all  finite  and  imperfect  natures.'  With- 
in the  Divine  Essence,  they,  with  wonderful  ingenuity, 
imagined  a  long  series  of  emanative  principles,  to 
which  they  ascribed  a  real  and  substantial  existence, 
connected  with  the  first  substance  aa  a  branch  with 
its  root,  or  a  solar  ray  with  the  sun.  When  they  be- 
gan to  unfold  the  mysteries  of  this  system  in  the 
Greek  language,  these  Substantial  Powers,  which  they 
conceived  to  be  comprehended  within  the  wTLqpa/ia, 
or  Divine  Plenitude,  they  called  ciuytc,  ./Eons.  (Eh- 
field's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  2,  p.  142.) 

JErii,  or  jEpeia,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Vid.  Soloe. 

jEpolianus,  an  engraver  on  precious  stones,  who 
flourished  in  the  second  century  of  our  era.  One  of  hia 
gems,  with  the  head  of  Marcus  Aureliua  Antoninus,  is 
■till  extant.  (Bracd,  P.  1,  tab.  Z.—SWig,  Diet.  Art., 
#.».) 

Mr* tws,  I.  king  of  Messenia,  and  son  of  Cres- 
phontes.  His  father  and  hia  two  brothers  were  put 
to  death  by  Polyphontes,  who  usurped,  upon  this,  the 
throne  of  the  country.  iEpytus,  however,  was  saved 
by  his  mother,  Merope,  who  had  been  compelled  to 
marry  the -murderer  of  her  husband,  and  was  sent  by 
her  to  the  court  of  her  father  Cypselus,  king  of  Arca- 
dia, to  be  there  broughtup.  On  attaining  to  manhood, 
he  slew  Polyphontes.  and  recovered  the  throne.  His 
descendants  were  called  jEpytide.  (Apollod..  2, 8, 6. 
—Heynt,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  e.)— II.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
and  son  of  Elstus.  He  was  killed,  in  hunting,  by  a 
small  species  of  serpent,  called  aitf.  (Patuan.,8,4,4.) 
62 


— III.  A  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Hippotbous,  and 
contemporary  with  Orestes,  son  of  Agamemnon,  who, 
in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle,  migrated  into  Ar 
cadia  bom  Mycenae  during  this  monarch's  reign.  jEp 
ytua  having,  on  one  occasion,  boldly  entered  the  tern 
pie  of  Neptune,  near  Mantinea,  which  no  mortal  was 
allowed  to  do,  is  said  to  have  been  deprived  of 
sight  by  a  sudden  eruption  of  salt  water  from  the  sanc- 
tuary, and  to  have  died  soon  sfter.  (Pautan.,  8,  10.) 
This  story,  if  true,  points  of  course  to  some  artifice  on 
the  part  of  the  priests  of  the  temple.  The  "  salt  ink- 
ier" was  probably  some  strong  acid.  (Compare  Sal- 
verte,  Sciences  OceuUes,  vol.  1,  ch.  15.)— IV.  A  mon- 
arch who  ruled  in  the  Southern  part  of  Arcadia,  and 
who  brought  up  Evadne,  daughter  of  Neptune  and  the 
Laconian  Pilane.  (Find.  01.,  6, 64.— Compare  Bockk, 
ad  foe.) 

jEqci  or  ^Eqdicpli,  a  people  of  Italy,  distinguished 
in  history  for  their  early  and  incessant  hostility  against 
Rome,  more  than  for  the  extent  of  their  territory  or 
their  numbers.    Livy  himself  (7,  12)  expresses  hia 
surprise,  tbst  a  nation,  apparently  so  small  and  insig- 
nificant, should  have  had  a  population  adequate  to  the 
calls  of  a  constant  and  harassing  warfare,  which  it  car- 
ried on  against  the  city  of  Rome  for  so  many  years. 
But  it  is  plain,  from  the  narrow  limits  which  must  be 
assigned  this  people,  that  their  contests  with  Rome 
cannot  be  viewed  in  the  light  of  a  regular  war,  but  aa 
a  succession  of  msrsuding  expeditions,  made  by  then 
hardy  but  lawless  mountaineers  on  the  territory  of  that 
city,  and  which  could  only  be  effectually  checked  by 
the  moat  entire  and  rigid  subjection,    (lav.,  10,  1.) 
The  uEqui  sre  to  be  placed  next  to  the  Sabinea,  and 
between  them  and  the  Marei,  chiefly  in  the  upper  val- 
ley of  the  Anio,  which  separated  tiiem  from  the  Latins. 
They  sre  said  at  one  time  to  have  been  possessed  of 
forty  towns ;  but  many  of  these  must  certainly  have 
been  little  more  than  villages,  and  some  also  wen 
subsequently  included  within  the  boundaries  of  La- 
tium.    The  only  cities  of  note,  which  all  geographers 
agree  in  assigning  to  the  jEqui,  are  Vana  and  Carse- 
oli,  on  the  Via  Valeria.    (Cromer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  322.)    "  Almost  inseparable  from  the  Volacians  in 
Roman  story,"  observes  Niebuhr  {Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1, 
p.  58,  Cambridge  trantl.),  "we  find  the  jKqui  or 
^ouiculi,  who  are  described  as  an  ancient  people, 
and  threatening  Rome.    They  an  so  often  confound- 
ed with  the  Volscians,  that  the  fortress  on  the  Lake 
Fucinua,  which  the  Romans  took  in  the  year  of  the 
city  347,  may  with  probability  be  called  yEquisn  ;  and 
when  Livy  says  that  the  Volscian  wars  had  lasted  from 
the  time  of  Tarquimus  Superlma  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  he  considers  the  Volscians  and  ./Equi  aa 
one  people."   This  remark  of  Niebuhr'a,  however, 
sdmits  of  some  modification,  as  will  appear  from  what 
precedes.    The  J3qui  and  Volsci  should  undoubtedly 
be  kept  distinct,  though  originating  evidently  from  the 
same  parent-race. 

JDqoiMKLivM,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  Vic  us  Juga- 
rius,  at  the  bsse  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  where  once 
had  stood  the  mansion  of  Spuriua  Melius.  This  indi- 
vidual, having  aspired  to  supreme  power,  was  slain  by 
Ahala,  muter  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator  Cincinna- 
ti, and  his  dwelling  waa  razed  to  the  ground.  Hence, 
according  to  Varro  (L.  h  ,  4, 82),  the  etymology  of  the 
term  iEquimelium,  "quod  solo  aqtuita  sit  Melii 
domus."  (Compare  lav.,  4,  16.)  Cicero  and  Vale- 
rias Maxirmi8,  however,  assign  another,  but  less  cor- 
rect, derivation,  from  the  just  nature  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  upon  Melius  ("ex  aequo  seu  justo  sup- 
plied Meltt."— Consult  Cte.  pro  Don.,  e.  38,  and 
Vol.  Max.,  6,  8). 

JEuUo,  an  ancient  king  of  Cyprae,  who  built  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Psphos.  A  later  tradition  made 
thia  temple  to  have  been  founded  by  Cinyras.  (Tacit. 
Hist.,  2,  8.) 
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AxeSre,  T.  daughter  of  Catreus,  king  of  Crete,  rod 
paaddaugbter,  on  the  father's  side,  of  Minos.  She 
tai  fact  setter  Cryrnene,  having  been  guilty  of  incon- 
unerce,  were  delivered  over,  by  their  father,  into  the 
hinds  of  Naaplius  of  Eutxes,  to  be  conveyed  by  him 
to  Ismgn  lanide,  and  there  sold  into  slavery.  Nau- 
{In.  however,  married  Clymene,  and  sold  merely 
ieane.    She  was  purchased  by  Plisthenes,  son  of 
Amos,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Agamem- 
ansad  Menelaua.   Plisthenes,  however,  dying  young, 
Jtitus,  his  father,  took  Aerope  to  wife,  and  brought  up 
Afamemnon  and  Menelaos  ss  his  own  sons.  Aerope 
subsequently  was  seduced  by  Thyestes,  brother  of 
Atreus,  an  act  which  was  punished  so  horridly  by  the 
injured  bosbaad.    (  Vid.  Atreos  and  Thyestes.)  Ac- 
[  to  some  authorities,  Aerope  was  cast  into  the 


sn  by  Atreos.  {Apoliod.,  3,  S,  3 — Heme,  ad  Apollod., 
i  c-Scioi.  in  Etcrtp.  Oreat..  812. — Brunei,  ad  Soph 
Aj ,  1256.) — II.  Daughter  of  Cepheus,  became  the 
mother  of  Aeropoa  by  the  god  Mars.  She  died  in 
giving  bank  to  her  offspring.   (Poms.,  8,  44.) 

Aisdros,  I.  sod  of  Mars  and  Aerope.  (Kid  Aerope, 
IL) — IL  Son  of  Temenos,  who,  with  his  two  brothers, 
left  Argos,  and  settled  in  Macedonia.  Perdiccas,  the 
youngest  of  the  three,  was  the  founder  of  the  Mace- 
donian royal  line.  {Herod.,  8. 137.  Compare  Tkueyd., 
5,99,  and  consult  the  article  Macedonia.) — III.  A 
king  of  Macedonia,  who  succeeded,  while  yet  an  in- 
fest, his  father  Philip  the  First  The  Illyrians  having 
node  aa  inroad  into  Macedonia,  and  having  proved 
saeeesafel  at  first,  vrere  afterward  defeated  by  the 
afaceoonauts,  the  infant  king  being  placed  in  hia  cre- 
ak m  the  rear  of  their  line.  (Juttin,  7,  2. )— IV. 
A  regent  of  Macedonia  during  the  minority  of  Orestes, 
•on  of  Archeiaoa.  He  usurped  the  supreme  power, 
sad  held  it  six  years,  from  400  B.C.  to  394  B.C.— 
V.  A  mountain  of  Epirus,  now  Mount  Trcbeetkna, 
■ear  the  defile  anciently  called  Siena  Aoi,  or  "  Gorge 
eftheAoua."  On  one  of  the  precipices  of  this  mount- 
ain stands  the  fortress  of  Clissure.  (Consult  Hit gkti' 
TrneU,  voL  2,  p.  272.) 

jEsicos,  according  to  Ovid  (Met.,  11,  782,  teqq.), 
a  son  of  Priam  and  Alezirrhoe,  who  at  an  early  age 
quitted  his  faiker'a  court  and  retired  to  rural  scenes. 
He  became  enamoured  of  the  nymph  Hesperis ;  but 
she  treated  his  suit  with  disdain,  and,  in  endeavouring 
so  one  occasion  to  escape  from  him,  lost  her  life  by 
the  bite  of  a  serpent.    iEsacus,  in  despair,  threw 
snaself  headlong  from  a  rock  into  the  aea  ;  but  Tetbye, 
piling  bis  fate,  suspended  his  fall,  and  changed  him 
aw  a  cormorant. — A  different  account  is  given  by 
Asalodorcs    According  to  this  writer,  iEsacus  waa 
ue  am  of  Priam,  by  his  first  wife  Arums,  and  mar- 
ned  Asterope,  who  did  not  long  survive  her  union  with 
kisL  His  grief  for  her  loss  induced  him  to  put  an  end 
to  ah  existence.    /Esscus  was  endued  by  his  grand- 
Merope  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  ;  and  he 
1  this  art  to  his  brother  sod  sister,  Helenus 
and  Casssnda     Priam,  having  divorced  Arisba  that 
he  aught  espouse  Hecuba,  and  the  bitter  having 
dreamed  that  she  bad  brought  forth  a  blazing  torch, 
which  wrapped  in  Barnes  the  whole  city,  iEsacus  pre- 
dicted that  the  offspring  of  this  marriage  would  oc- 
casion the  destruction  of  his  family  and  country.  On 
this  account,  the  infant  Paris,  immediately  after  his 
loth,  was  exposed  on  Mount  Ida.   (Apollod.,  9, 12, 5, 
aeaq .,  and  Heyne.  ad  lac.) 

jEatB.  an  Etrurian  word,  equivalent  to.  the  Latin 
Deaa.  (Sutton.  Vit.  Aug.,  67.)  The  lightning,  having 
sarack  a  statue  of  Augustus  at  Rome,  effaced  the  let- 
ter C  from  the  name  C.ESAR  on  the  pedestal.  The 
sagos  declared  that,  aa  C  waa  the  mark  of  a  hundred, 
sal  jESAR  the  same  aa  Deut,  the  emperor  bad  only 
a  honored  days  to  spend  on  earth,  after  which  he 
weald  be  taken  to  the  gods.  The  desth  of  Augustus, 
saos  after,  waa  thought  to  have  verified  this  prediction. 


(Sue/on.,  t.  e  — Die  Cast.,  68,  29.)  Caaaubon  da. 
rives  the  Etrurian  term  just  referred  to  from  the 
Greek  Moo,  "fate;"  and  Dickinson  (Delph.  Phoenicia., 
e.  11)  from  the  Hebrew,  comparing  it  also  with  the 
Arabic  surra,  "  to  create."  Lanzi  (Saggio  di  Ling. 
Etnue.,  vol.  8,  p.  708),  after  quoting  Casaubon's 
etymology,  suggests  the  Greek  form  am,  the  same 
with  #eoi,  as  the  root.  The  Art  (or,  more  correctly, 
Mtir)  of  Scandinavian  mythology  will  furnish,  how- 
ever, a  more  obvioua  and  satisfactory  ground  of  com- 
parison. The  term  At  is  equivalent  to  "  Deut"  or 
"  God,"  and  the  plural  form  is  i£nr,  "  Code."  Hence 
Atgard,  or  Ata-gard,  the  old  northern  term  for  "  heaa. 
en."  It  is  curions  to  observe,  that  Of  in  Coptic  like- 
wise signifies  '•  God"  or  '*  Lord,"  with  which  we  may 
compare  the  Greek  &r-<or.  "  holy."  So,  also,  the  ear- 
lier term  for  "altar"  in  the  Latin  language  waa  in. 
(Tertnt.  Scaur.,  p.  3262,  22S8.)  In  Berosus, more- 
over, the  gods  are  termed  Jin;  and  good  deities  or 
geniuses  were  called  by  the  ancient  Persians  Ixed. 
(Miller,  Btnuker,  vol.  2,  p.  81 — Kanne,  Sutton  der 
Inditchen  Mythen,  p.  228. 

jEsI«».    Vid.  Supplement. 

jE»Ito»,  a  river  of  Bruttrom,  on  which  Crotona  was 
situate.  It  formed  a  haven,  which,  however  incom- 
modious compared  with  those  of  Tsrentum  end  Brun- 
ihsium,  was  King  a  source  of  great  wealth  to  this  city, 
ss  we  are  assured  by  Porybius  (Frag.,  10,  1).  The 
modern  name  is  the  Euro.  (Compare  Tasecnfaa, 
Id.,  4,  17.) 

jEacHiNea.  I.  so  Athenian  philosopher,  of  mean  birth 
and  indigent  circumstances,  styled  the  Socratic  (d  Xux- 
oamof)  for  distinction'  sske  from  the  orator  of  the 
same  name  mentioned  below.  He  flourished  during 
the  fourth  century  B.C.,  end  obtained  instruction  from 
Socrates,  who  honoured  his  ardent  zeal  for  knowledge, 
and  held  him  in  high  estimation.  (Diog.  Laeri.,  2, 
60.— Seaee.  de  Bene/.,  1,  8.)  When  iEscbines  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  ssge  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
his  disciple,  it  wss  in  the  following  words  :  "  I  am  poor, 
but  I  give  myself  up  entirely  to  you,  which  is  all  I  have 
to  give."  The  reply  of  Socrates  waa  characteristic : 
"  You  know  not  the  value  of  your  present."  After  the 
death  of  bia  master,  he  endssvoured  to  better  his  world- 
ly condition,  and,  having  borrowed  a  sum  of  money, 
became  a  perfumer.  It  appeals,  however,  that  he  did 
not  succeed  in  this  new.  vocation ;  and,  not  psying  the 
interest  of  the  sum  he  had  borrowed,  be  was  sued  for 
the  debt.  Athensras  (13,  p.  611.  d)  has  preserved  for 
us  part  of  a  speech  delivered  by  I.ysiss  on  this  occa- 
sion, in  which  be  bandies  iEscbines  with  considerable 
severity,  and  charges  him  with  never  psying  his  debts, 
with  defrauding  a  certain  individual  of  hia  property, 
corrupting  his  wife,  dec.  Not  being  able  to  live  any 
longer  at  Athena,  he  betook  himself  to  Sicily,  sad 
sought  to  win  the  favour  of  the  tyrant  Dionysius.  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian  (de  Paratit. — ad.  Bip.,  sol.  7,  p. 
127),  he  accomplished  his  object  by  reading  one  of-his 
dialogues,  entitled  Miltiades,  to  the  tyrant,  who  liberal- 
ly rewarded  him.  Plutarch  (de  Diatr.  antic,  at  adulat. 
— ed.  Retake,  vol.  6,  p.  248)  informs  us,  that  he  had 
been  strongly  recommended  to  Dionysius  by  Plato,  in 
a  conversation  which  they  bad  together  subsequent  to 
the  arrival  of  iEscbines,  in  which  Plsto  complained  to 
the  tyrant  of  his  neglecting  a  man  who  had  come  to 
turn  with  the  most  friendly  intention,  that  of  improving 
him  by  philosophy.  The  statement  of  Diogenes  Leer, 
this,  however,  is  directly  opposite  to  this,  for  he  in- 
forms us  that  iEscbines  was  slighted  by  Plato,  and  in- 
troduced to  the  prince  by  Ariatippus.  He  remained  m 
Sicily  till  the  expulsion. of  Dionysius,  snd  then  return- 
ed to  Athens.  Here,  not  daring  to  become  a  public 
rival  of  Plato  or  Ariatippus,  he  taught  philosophy  in 
private,  and  received  payment  for  his  instructions.  Ha 
also  composed  orations  and  pleadings  for  others.  Be- 
sides orations  and  epistles,  iEscbines  wrote  seven  So. 
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antic  dialogues  in  the  true  101111  of  hie  muter,  en 
temperance,  moderation,  humanity,  integrity,  and  other 
virtues.  Their  title*  were,  MtXrtoAjf,  KaMiac,  'A#o- 
*0f,  'iairaoia,  'AhuStuivt,  TifAavyfr,  and  'Pivuv. 
Of  these  none  remain.  We  baTe,  indeed,  three  dia- 
logues extant,  which  go  under  the  name  of  Machines, 
but  the  first  and  second  are  not  his,  and  very  probably 
the  third  also  was  never  composed  by  him.  (Meineri, 
Judicium  it  quibutdam  Socratiecnim  retiqvii*. —  Com- 
ment, Sac.  Goelt.,  vol.  6,  p.  46,  1782.— Fitcker,  ad 
JBseh.  Dial.,  p.  S3,  49,  107,  ed.  1786.)  Their  titles 
•re:  1.  Utpl 'Apenfc,  tl  iiiaKTov.  " Concerning  vir- 
tue, and  whether  it  can  he  communicated  by  instruc- 
tion." 8.  'Epwft'af,  fl  nepl  nXovrov.  "Eryxias,  or 
,  concerning  riches."  8.  'Afto^of,  fj  veal  oWdnw. 
"  Axiechns,  or  concerning  death."  This  last  is  attrib- 
uted by  some  to  Xenocratea  of  Chalcedon,  and,  what 
makes  it  extremely  probable  that  Xenocratea  was  the 
author  of  the  piece,  is  the  circumstance  of  its  contatn- 
'ng  the  word  MenrpvovoTooipoc,  for  which  Pollux  cites 
the  Axiochus  of  this  very  philosopher.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius,  moreover,  informs  us,  that  Xenocratea  wrote  a 
work  on  death,  but  the  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of 
this  production  does  not  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had 
the  form  of  a  dialogue.  A  letter,  ascribed  to  JSschi- 
nes,  is,  in  like  manner,  supposed  to  be  the  production 
of  another  writer-  yEechines  protended  to  have  re- 
ceived bis  dialogues  from  Xanthippe,  the  wife  of  Soc- 
rates; and  Diogenes  Laertius  states  that  Arietippus, 
when  reading  them,  called  out,  irocVv  anl,  i-yari,  raOra ; 
"where did  you  get  these  from,  you  thief  1"  Little 
reliance,  however,  can  be  placed  on  either  of  these  ac- 
counts. The  three  dialogues  ascribed  to  Machines 
are  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Plato,  sinoe  that  of  Al- 
dus, 1618.  The  Axiochus  is  given  by  Wolf,  in  the 
collection  entitled  Doelrina  recti  Vivendi  at  manendi, 
Basil.,  1677  and  1686,  8vo.  Le  Clerc  first  published 
these  dialogues  separately,  at  Amsterdam,  171 1,  in  8vo. 
Horrssus  gave  s  new  edition  and  a  new  Latin  version 
at  Leuwarde,  1718,  in  8vo.  Fischer  published  four 
editions  successively  at  Leipsic,  in  1768,  176C,  1786, 
and  1788,  8vo.  The  last  contains  merely  tbe  text 
with  an  Index,  so  that  the  third  is  the  most  useful  to 
the  student.  Fischer's  editions  are  decidedly  tbe  beat. 
Tbe  letter  mentioned  above  waa  published  by  Sammet, 
in  his  edition  of  the  letters  of  iEschines  the  orator. —II. 
An  Athenian  orator,  born  897  B.C.,  sixteen  years  be- 
fore Demosthenes.  According  to  the  account  which 
JDscbines  gives  of  his  own  parentage,  hia  father  was 
of  a  family  that  had  a  community  of  altars  with  the  race 
of  the  Eteobutads).  Having  lost  bis  property  by  tbe 
calamities  of  war,  he  turned  hia  attention,  aa  the  son 
tells  us,  to  gymnastic  exercises ;  but,  being  subsequent- 
ly driven  out  by  tbe  thirty  tyrants,  he  retired  to  Asia, 
where  be  served  in  a  military  capacity,  and  greatly  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  contributed  afterward  to  the 
restoration  of  the  popular  power  in  Athens.  One  of 
the  orator's  brothers  served  under  Iphicratea,  and  held 
a  command  for  three  years,  while  another,  tbe  youngest, 
waa  aent  aa  ambassador  from  the  repnblio  to  tbe  King 
of  Persia.  Such  is  the  account  of  /Escbinea  himself 
(it  male  erst*  leg.,  p.  47  and  48,  ed.  Stepk.).  That 
given  by  Demosthenes,  however,  in  hia  oration  for  the 
crown,  is  widely  different.  According  to  the  latter, 
the  father  of  Machines  was  originally  a  slave  to  a 
schoolmaster,  and  hia  first  name  was  Tromes,  which, 
upon  gaining  hia  freedom,  he  changed  to  Atrometos,  in 
accordance  with  Athenian  usage.  His  mother  was  af 
first  named  Empusa,  an  appellation  which  Demosthenes 
informs  us  was  given  to  her  oa  account  of  her  habits 
of  Hfr,  she  being  a  common  courtesan.  This  name 
was  afterward  changed  to  Glauoothea.  (Demoetk.  de 
corona,  p.  270,  ei.  Reieke.)  The  statement  of  De- 
mosthenes, coming  as  it  does  from  the  lips  of  a  rival, 
might  well  be  suspected  of  exaggeration ;  and  aa  Ma- 
chines  did  not  refly  to  the  speech  of  bis  opponent,  we 
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'know  not  bow  be  might  have  met  these  disgraceful 
charges.    If,  however,  any  inference  ie  to  be  drawr 
from  the  feeble  manner  in  which  be  replies  to  similar 
charges,  made  by  the  same  orator  on  a  different  occa- 
sion, we  should  be  led  to  suspect  that  they  were,  in 
some  degree,  baaed  upon  the  truth.    Nor,  indeed,  is 
it  probable,  that,  with  all  the  licenae  allowed  the  ancient 
orators,  Demosthenes  would  have  ventured  to  make 
such  assertions  in  the  presence  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple if  unsupported  by  facta.    Suidaa  calls  the  mother 
of  JSectunea  TtAtorgta,  a  retainer  to  tbe  female  priest- 
hood in  initiations.    Pboiioa  (Bitkoih.,  vol.  1,  p.  80, 
ei.  Bekker)  aaya,  that  she  wsa  ItpeLa,  '•  a  prietttet ,-" 
while  another  authority  (Luaan,  m  Som*. — vol.  \,ci. 
ftp.,  p.- 18)  makes  her  to  have  been  Tviacavtarpla,  a 
kind  of  minstrel,  who  beat  the  tabour  in  the  feasts  of 
Cybele;   From  all  that  we  can  learn  of  tbe  early  life 
of  /Escbinea,  it  would  appear,  that,  after  having  aided 
his  father  in  tbe  management  of  a  school,  he  became 
clerk  to  one  of  the  lower  class  of  magistrates.  Tired 
of  this  station,  he  attached  himself  to  a  company  of  tra- 
gedians, but  was  intrusted  merely  with  third-rate  char- 
acters.   It  is  said  that,  on  one  occasion,, when  person- 
ating CEnomsus,  he  chanced  to  fall  upon  the  stage,  a 
circumstance  which  occasioned  his  disgraceful  dismis- 
sion from  tbe  troop.    Hence  the  name  of  CEuomaua, 
which  Demosthenes,  in  ridicule,  applies  to  him.  (Dt- 
north,  it  corona,  807,  ed.  Reuke.)    On  the  other 
hand,  /Eschinos  himself  stales,  that  from  early  life  ha 
followed  the  profession  of  arm  a,  aerved  on  many  occa- 
sion! with  distinction,  and  had  a  crown  decreed  him  by 
the  people  for  his  meritorious  exertions.    It  ia  mora 
than  probable  that  iEschines  here  selects  the  fairest 
parte  of  hia  career,  and  Demosthenes,  on  tbe  contrary, 
whatever  was  calculated  to  bring  him  into  contempt. 
Some  ancient  writers  make  him  to  have  been  a  disciple 
of  Isocrates  and  PIsto,  bjit  others,  with  far  more  proba- 
bility, assign  him  Nature  alone  for  an  instructress,  and 
affirm  that  the  public  tribunals  and  the  theatre  were  hia 
only  places  of  initiation  into  the  precepts  of  the  oratori- 
cal art.    ^Eschinea  must  have  possessed  strong  natu- 
ral talents  to  become  as  eminent  aa  he  did,  ana  to  be 
able  to  contest  the  prize  of  eloquence  with  so  powerful 
a  competitor  as  Demosthenes.    It  wss  a  long  time, 
however,  before  he  became  much  known  aa  a  public 
speaker,  and  he  was  already  advanced  in  life  when  be 
commenced  taking  part  in  tbe  politics  of  tbe  day. 
(Rcckereket  tur  la  vie  et  tvr  lee  outrage*  d'Eichme, 
par  CAM  Vatry. — Mem.  Acad,  dee  Inter.,  &c  ,  vol 
14,  p.  87.)   When  jEschinea  began  hia  public  career, 
the  Athenians  were  engaged  in  a  war  with  Philip  ol 
Macedon.    The  orator  showed  himself,  at  first,  one  of 
the  moat  violent  opposers  of  this  monarch,  and  pro- 
posed sending  ambassadors  throughout  Groece,  in  or- 
der to  raise  up  enemies  against  him.    He  himself  went 
in  this  eapaeity  to  Metropolis,  to  confer  with  tbe 
general  council  of  Arcadia.    When  the  Athenians  sent 
ten  ambassadors  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  Philip,  whs 
had  been  at  war  with  them  on  account  of  Amphipolis, 
.-Eschinos,  who  was  thought  to  be  devoted  to  the  pub- 
lic good,  was  one  of  tbe  number.    Demosthenes  waa 
a  colleague  of  hia  on  this  occasion,  and  we  have  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  tbe  latter,  in  favour  of  the  correct- 
ness and  integrity  which  on  this  occasion  marked  the 
conduct  of  his  rival.    A  change,  however,  soon  took 
place.   iEscbinea,  on  bis  return,  after  having-  at  first 
strenuously  opposed  the  projected  peace,  on  the  tnor 
row  as  earnestly  advised  it.    Tbe  gold  of  Macedon  bad, 
beyond  a  doubt,  been  instrumental  in  producing  this  rev- 
olution in  hia  aenthnenta,  and  we  find  him  ever  after 
ward  a  warm  partisan  of  Philip's,  and  blindly  second 
ing  all  his  ambitious  designs.    From  thia  period  JSs 
chines  snd  Demosthenes  became  open  antagonists. 
Trie  latter,  in  concert  with  Timarcbue,  having  medi- 
tated an  impeachment  of  his  rival  for  his  conduct  on 
another  embassy,  when  he  and  four  colleagues  purpose- 
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jy  wasted  time  in  Macedonia,  while  Philip  was  press 
cottar  bis  conquests  in  Thnce,  .oEsohiaes  anticipated 
tan  stuck  by  ao  accusation  of  Timarchua  himself,  and 
spake  with  »  much  energy,  that  the  latter  either  hong 
kuaseif m  despair,  or,  according  to  another  authority, 
nMOademned,  and  deprived  of  hia  rights  aa  a  citizen. 
Dessnhenes,  howeTer,  not  intimidated  by  the  blow, 
peered  hia  original  charge  against  iEacbines,  and, 
•eroding  to  Phecius  (BibluXk.,  vol  1,  p.  SO,  ad.  Bek- 
lalam  so  near  accotnphshing  the  object  he  bad  in 
new,  that  his  rival  waa  only  saved  by  the  active  inter- 
fere** of  a  wealth;  citizen  named  Eobolua,  an  open 
eaeaj  of  Demosthenes,  and  by  the  judges  rising  from 
the*  h«  before  the  accusation  ni  brought  to  a  close. 
After  away  subsequent  coUisiena,  JSschines  waa  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  the  patriotism  and  eloquence  of  hia 
edremrr.  Their  most  famous  controversy  waa  that 
wnich  reined  to  tac  crows.    A  little  after  the  battle 
of  Chenoanv.  Demosthenes  was  commissioned  to  re- 
pur  the  fortifications  of  Athena.    He  expended,  in  the 
nerfonnaee*  of  ibis  task,  thirteen  talents,  ten  of  which 
he  received  from  the  public  treasary,  while  the  remain- 
isr  thne  wen  generously  given  from  his  own  private 
puss.  As  a  auric  of  public  gratitude  for  this  act  of 
bbtrslhy,  Ctesiphon  proposed  to  the  people  to  decree 
*  crown  of  void  to  the  orator.    .Essoinee  immediately 
preferred  u  impeachment  against  Ctesiphon,  alleging 
tstt  sock  >  decree  waa  an  infringement  of  the  eetab- 
htbed  hn  of  the  republic,  since  Demosthenes  still  held 
sane  pease  offices,  and  hia  accounts  had  not  therefore 
keen  sealed,  and  besides,  since  he  was  not  snch  a  friend 
al  the  state  u  Ctesiphon  had  represented  him  to  be, 
■bo  had,  therefore,  pat  upon  record  documents  of  a 
fibs  tod  erroneous  character.   Demosthenes,  on  whom 
die  stack  was  virtually  made,  appeared  in  defence  of 
the  accused.    This  celebrated  cause,  after  having  been 
delayed  for  tome  time  in  consequence  of  the  troubles 
attendant  on  the  death  of  Philip,  waa  at  laat  brought 
to  t  bearing.    Ability  and  eloquence  waa  displayed  on 
both  sides,  but  the  palm  was  won  by  Demosthenes  ; 
and  ha  rival,  being  found  guilty  of  having  brought  an 
onjmt  accusation,  was  obliged  to  undergo  the  punish- 
ment be  bad  intended  for  Ctesiphon,  and  waa  banished 
from  his  country.    It  is  stated  by  Photios  (Bibholk., 
*oLip  493,  U.  Better),  that  ^Eschines,  when  he 
left  Aliens,  was  followed  and  assisted  by  Demos  the- 
ae«,ind  that,  upon  the  letter's  offering  him  consolation, 
he  replied,  "  How  shall  I  be  able  to  bear  my  exile 
Ben  a  city,  m  which  I  leave  behind  ma  enemies  more 
enema  than  it  is  possible  to  find  friends  in  any  other. " 
rWch,  however,  ascribes  this  very  answer  to  De- 
asauenes.  when  his  opponents  made  a  similar  offer  to 
has  wee  was  departing  from  Athens  into  exile.  jEs- 
efcsei  mired  to  Asia  with  the  intention  of  presenting 
bass*  before  Alexander ;  but  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch essaelled  him  to  change  hia  views,  and  take  up 
hh  isskkaee  at  Rhodes.    Here  he  opened  a  school  of 
eioqiasee,snd  commenced  his  lectures  by  reading  the 
two  arsons  which  had  been  the  occasion  of  bis  banish- 
ment. His  hearers  loudly  applauded  his  own  speech ; 
hot  when  he  came  to  that  of  Demosthenes,  they  were 
throws  into  transports  of  admiration.    "  What  would 
yes  save  said,"  exclaimed  JSecbines,  according  to  the 
enaaaon  account,  "  had  you  beard  Demosthenes  him- 
self pronounce  this  oration "   The  statement  of  Pho- 
tius. however,  is  different  from  this,  snd  certainly  more 
probable.    The  auditors  of  jEeebinee  at  Rhodes  ex- 
pressed, as  he  informs  us,  their  surprise  that  a  man  of 
so  much  ability  should  have  been  overcome  by  De- 
mosthenes :  '•  Had  you  heard  thai  mid  tatst  (tov  *»- 
«o»  iittvoe),"  exclaimed  .£sehines, "  you  would  have 
rnsed  to  be  at  a  loss  on  this  bead."   (ei  j/Kowmri  tov 
««mv  buivov  oaw  av  vplv  tosto  rVroporo.  Pkot. 
AWseL,  vol.  1,  p.  SO,  ed.  Better.)  He  subsequently 
trawterred  bis  school  from  Rhodes  to  Samoa,  where 
W  sad  at  the  age  of  76  jean.  We  have  only  three 


orations  of  oEschinea,  and  it  would  seem  that  these 
were  bis  sole  remaining  productions,  even  at  aa  early 
period,  since  Photius  slates,  that  it  waa  customary  to 
designate  these  speeches  by  the  name  of  "  the  Grace* 
of  JEae bines."  The  most  celebrated  of  these  ha- 
rangues ia  the  one  ostensibly  directed  against  Ctesi- 
phon, but  in  reality  against  Demosthenes.  It  is  re- 
mark  a  his  for  order,  clearness,  and  precision,  and  was 
selected  by  Cicero  to  be  translated  into  Latin. — The 
Abbe  Barthelemy  makos  the  eloquence  of  Machines  to 
be  distinguiahed  by  a  happy  flow  of  words,  by  an  abun- 
dance arid  clearness  of  ideas,  and  by  an  air  of  great 
ease,  which  arose  leas  from  art  than  nature.  The  an- 
cient writers  appear  to  agree  in  this,  that  the  manner 
of  Machines  ia  softer,  more  insinuating,  and  mere  del- 
icate than  that  of  Demosthenes,  but  that  the  latter  ia 
more  grave,  forcible,  and  convincing.  The  one  has 
more  of  address,  and  the  other  more  of  strength  and 
energy.  The  one  endeavours  to  steal,  the  other  to 
force,  the  assent  of  his  auditors.  In  the  harmony  and 
elegance,  the  strength  snd  beauty  of  their  language, 
both  are  deserving  of  high  commendatioa,  but  the  fig- 
ures of  the  one  are  finer,  of  the  other  bolder.  In  Do- 
aaoatbenes  we  aee  a  mere  sustained  effort,  iu  J£scb» 
nee  vivid,  though  rnomentary,  flashes  of  oratory.— Bo 
aides  the  speeches  above  mentioned,  twelve  epistle, 
are  attributed  to  JGschines,  which  be  is  supposed  to 
have  written  from  Rhodes.  Photius  makes  the  num- 
ber only  nine,  end  states  that  they  were  called,  from 
thie  circumstance,  the  Muses  of  &schines.  One  of 
the  best  editions  of  ^Eacbiosa  is  that  of  Wolf,  oon- 
tainins  also  the  orations  of  Demosthenes.  It  was  first 
printed  at  Baale  by  Oporinua,  afterward  at  the  same 
place  in  1548  and  1573,  at  Venice  in  1650,  and  at 
Frankfort  in  1604.  The  orations  of  iEachinea  are  also 
contained  in  Reiake's  excellent  edition  of  the  Greek 
Orators,  lift.,  177V,  dec,  13  Vols.  8vo,  and  in  the  val- 
uable London  edition,  recently  published,  of  the  works 
of  Demosthenes  and  JGscbines,  10  vole.  8vo,  1837.  Tc 
these  may  be  added  the  edition  of  Foulkes  and  Friend, 
Oxon.,  1696,  8vo,  and  that  of  Slock,  Dublin,  1769,  3 
vols.  8vo.  These  laat  two  editions,  however,  contain 
merely  the  orations  of  /Eechines  and  Demosthenes  re- 
specting the  crown.  The  epistles  were  published  sep- 
arately by  Semrnet,  Lift.,  1771,  8vo.— HI.  The  au- 
thor of  a  harangue  entitled  Defuses,  which  some  have 
attributed  to  the  orator  ^Eschinee.  (Diog.  Lacrt.y— 
IV.  An  Arcadian,  a  disciple  of  Lsocrates.  (Id.) — V.  A 
Mytileneao,  surnamed  the  scourge  of  orators,  ^sro/as- 
axMmf  (id.) — VI.  A  native  of  Neapolia,  and  member 
of  the  Academic  sect,  about  B.C.  109.— VII.  A  na- 
tive of  Miletus,  and  orator,  whose  style  of  speaking  ia  - 
represented  by  Cicero  as  of  the  florid  and  Asiatic  kind. 
(Cie.  Brut.,  c.  96.) — VIII.  An  Athenian  physician  who 
cured  the  quinsy,  affections  of  the  palate,  cancers,  dee., 
by  employing  the  cinders  of  excrements.  (PUn^  38, 4.) 
— IX.  A  distinguished  individual  among  the  Eretriana, 
who  disclosed  to  the  Athenians  the  treacherous  designs 
of  some  of  his  countrymen,  when  the  former  had  march- 
ed to  their  aid  against  the  Pensions.  (Htrod.,  6,  100.) 

JSschbIok,  I.  a  Mytileoeen  poet,  intimate  with 
Aristotle.  He  accompanied  Alexander  in  his  Asiatic 
expedition.  Consult  Votmu  We  Poet.  Gr&c. — II.  Aa 
Iambic  poet  of  Santos.  He  is  mentioned  bv  Athena  us 
(7, 396,  «,  and  8,  386,  c),  and  also  by  Tzetxes,  in  hit 
scholia  on  Lycophron  (e.  688-9).  Some  of  hie  verses 
are  preserved  by  Athens)  us  and  in  the  Anthology. 
(Compare  Jaeobt,  as]  AntkoL,  vol.  1,  part  1,  p.  386.) 
—IH.  A  phyaician,  preceptor  to  Galen.  (Kid.  Sup 
element.)—  IV.  A  Greek,  writer,  who  composed  a  work 
on  husbandry,  dec.,  which  ia  cited  by  Pliny,  and  also 
by  Varro,  R.  R.,  1, 1. 

JSscky  lds,  I.  a  celebrated  tragic  writer,  son  of  Ea- 
phorion,  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Eleusis  in  Attioa, 
to  the  fourth  year  of  the  sixty-third  Olympiad,  B.C. 
536.   (Compare  Vit.  Anonym,  given  in  Stanley' t  sal, 
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and  the  Ai  undel  Marbles. )  Pausanias  (1, 14)  records 
a  story  of  hi*  boyhood,  professedly  on  the  authority  of 
the  poet  himself,  that,  having  fallen  asleep  while  watch- 
ing the  clusters  of  grapes  in  a  vineyard,  Bacchus  ap- 
peared to  him,  and  bade  him  turn  hia  attention  to  tragic 
composition.  This  account,  if  true,  shows  that  hia 
mind  was,  at  a  very  early  period,  enthusiastically 
struck  with  the  exhibitions  of  the  infant  drama.  An 
impression  like  this,  acting  upon  his  fervid  imagination, 
would  naturally  produce  such  a  dream  as  is  described. 
To  this  same  origin  must,  no  doubt,  be  traced  the 
common  account  relative  to  JEschylos,  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  write  under  the  influence  of  wine ;  and 
in  confirmation  of  which  Lucian  (Demottk.  Encom. — 
.  ed.  Bip. — vol.  9,  p.  144)  cites  the  authority  of  Callis- 
thenes,  and  Atbeneus  (10,  88)  'that  of  Chameleon. 
The  inspiration  of  Bacchus,  in  such  a  case,  can  mean 
nothing  more  than  the  true  inspiration  of  poetry. 
(Mohmke,  LUt.  ier  Gr.  und  Rem.,  vol.  1,  p.  359.) 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  JSschylas  made  his  first 
public  attempt  as  a  tragic  author,  in  the  70th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  490.  (Quid,  in  Alox—Clinton't  Fasti  Hellen- 
iei,  p.  21,  2d  ed.)  The  next  notice  which  we  have  of 
him  is  in  the  third  year  of  the  72d  Olympiad,  B.C.  490, 
when,  along  with  hia  two  celebrated  brothers  Oynsgi- 
rus  and  Aminias,  be  was  graced  at  Marathon  with  the 
praises  due  to  pre-eminent  bravery,  being  then  in  his 
35th  year.  (If arm.  Arund.,  No.  49. — Vit.  Anonym.) 
Six  yean  after  that  memorable  battle,  he  gained  bis 
first-  tragic  victory.  Four  yeare  after  thia  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Salamia,  in  Which  .ASschylus  took  part 
swith  his  brother  Aminias,  to  whose  extraordinary  valour 
the  apurrela  were  decreed.  (Herod.,  8,  93. — JElian, 
Var.  Hit!.,  6, 19  )  In  the  following  year  he  served  in 
the  Athenian  troops  at  Plates.  Eight  years  afterward 
(Argument,  ad  Pert.)  he  gained  the  prize  with  a  te- 
tralogy, composed  of  the  Pert*,  the  Phincut,  the 
Glaucut  Potnientit,  and  the  Prometheus  Jgnifer,  a 
satyric  drama  (or,  to  give  their  Greek  titles,  the  Hep- 
oat,  itvevc,  TXavnoc  Tlorvtevc,  and  Rpofnfievc 
poc).  The  latter  part  of  the  poet's  life  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  (Compare  Blomfield,  ad  Pert,  praf., 
p.  xxii. — Id.  ad  Arg.  in  Agamem.,  p.  xix .  et  xx. — Bockh , 
it  Grate.  Drag.  Principi,  c.  4,  seqq.)  That  he  quilted 
Athena  and  died  in  Sicily,  ia  agreed  on  all  hands,  but 
the  time  and  cause  of  his  departure  are  points  of 
doubt  and  conjecture.  It  seems  thst  jGschylus  had 
laid  himself  open  to  a  charge  of  profanation,  by  too 
boldly  introducing  on  the  stage  something  connected 
with  the  mysteries.  According  to  Clemens  Alexan- 
drinus,  he  was  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  charge  (tv 
'kpt'up  iruyy  npiOtlc,  otruc  &fetodn,  eirteVtfaf  airrdv 
foi  fitfxvnfiivov. — Clem.  Alex.  Strom.,  3).  The  more 
romantic  narrative  of  jElian  (  Var.  Hut.,  5, 19)  informs 
ua,  that  the  Atheniana  stood  ready  to  stone  him  to 
death,  when  his  brother  Aminias,  who  interceded  for 
him,  dexterously  dropped  his  robe  snd  showed  the  stump 
of  his  own  arm  lost  at  the  battle  of  Salami's.  This  act  of 
fraternal  affection  and  presence  of  mind  hsd  the  desired 
effect  on  the  quick  and  impulsive  temper  of  the  Athe- 
niana, and  jEschylus  waa  pardoned.  Bat  the  peril 
which  he  had  encountered,  the  dread  of  a  multitude 
ever  merciless  in  their  superstitions,  indignation  at  the 
treatment  which  he  bad  received,  joined,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, to  feelings  of  vexation  and  jealousy  at  witnessing 
the  preference  occasionally  given  to  young  and  aspi- 
ring rivals,  were  motives  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce 
the  proud-spirited  poet  to  abandon  his  nstive  city,  and 
aeek  a  retreat  in  the  court  of  the  munificent  and  lite- 
rary Hiero,  prince  of  Syracuse.  (Vit.  Anonym. — 
Pautan.,  1,  2. — Plut.  de  Exil.,  Op.,vol.  8,  p.  385,  ed. 
Reitke.)  This  must  hsve  been  before  the  second  year 
of  the  78th  Olympiad,  B.C.  467,  for  in  that  year  Hiero 
died.  The  author  of  the  anonymous  life  of  vEschylus, 
which  has  come  down  to  us,  mentions,  among  other 
reasons  for  his  voluntary  banishment,  a  victory  obtained 
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over  him  by  Shnonides,  in  an  elegiac  contest;  and, 
what  is  more  probable,  the  success  of  Sophocles,  who 
carried  off  from  him  the  tragic  prize,  according  to  the 
common  account,  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  B.C.  468. 
Plutarch,  in  bis  life  of  Cimon,  confirms  the  latter 
statement.    If  so,  ^Gschylus  could  not  have  been  more 
than  a  year  in  Sicily  before  Hiero'a  death.   The  com- 
mon account,  relative  to  the  cause  which  drove  the  post 
from  his  country,  is  grounded  upon  an  obscure  allusion 
in  Aristotle's  Ethics,  explained  by  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nus  and  /Elian.    In  Sicily,  iEschylua  composed  a 
drama,  entitled  JEtna,  to  gratify  hia  royal  host,  who 
had  recently  founded  a  city  of  that  name.    During  the 
remainder  of  hia  life,  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  re- 
turned to  Athens.    If  he  did  not,  those  pieces  of  his, 
which  were  composed  in  the  interval,  might  be  exhibit- 
ed on  the  Athenian  stage  under  the  care  of  some  friend 
or  relation,  aa  waa  not  unfrequently  the  case.  Among 
these  dramas  waa  the  Oreatean  tetralogy  (Argument, 
ad  Agamem. — Schol.  ad  Ariitoph.  Ran.,  1 165).  whieh 
won  the  prixe  in  the  second  year  of  the  80th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  4fi8,  two  years  before  hia  death.   At  any  rata, 
his  residence  in  Sicily  must  have  been  of  considerable 
length,  aa  it  waa  sufficient  to  affect  the  purity  of  his 
language.    We  are  told  by  Athenaiua,  that  many  Si- 
cilian words  are  to  be  found  in  hi*  later  plays.  JE%- 
chylus  certainly  has  some  Sicilian  forms  in  hia  extant 
dramas :  thus  neiupoioc,  nedatxfuot,  ireduopot,  pda- 
oov,  pa,  dec.,  for  ptTapaioc,  uercuxiuot,  fureupot, 
pe%av,  /a/rep,  Ac.    (Comp.  BlomJUia,  Prom.  Vinci., 
277,  Glott.,  and  Bockh,  de  Trag.  Grate.,  c.  5.)  The 
poet  died  at  Gels,  in  the  69th  year  of  his  sge,  in  the 
81st  Olympiad,  B.C.  456.    Hi*  death,  if  the  common 
accounts  be  true,  was  of  a  most  singular  nature.  Sit- 
ting motionless,  in  silence  and  meditation,  in  the  fields, 
his  head,  now  bald,  was  mistsken  for  a  atone  by  an 
eagle,  which  happened  to  be  flying  over  bim  with  a 
tortoise  in  her  claws.    The  bird  dropped  the  tortoise  to 
break  the  shell ;  and  the  poet  waa  killed  by  the  blow. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  this  statement 
ia  purely  fabulous,  and  that  it  was  invented  in  order  to 
meet  a  supposed  prophecy,  that  he  would  receive  hia 
death  from  on  high.    The  Geloans,  to  show  their  re- 
spect for  tso  illustrious  a  sojourner,  intened  him  with 
much  pomp  in  the  public  cemetery. — .£schylus  is  said 
to  have  composed  seventy  dramas,  of  which  five  were 
satyric,  and  to  have  been  thirteen  times  victor.  The 
account  of  Pausanias,  however,  would  almost  imply  a 
larger  proportion  of  satyric  dramas.    In  fact,  consid- 
erable discrepance  exists  respecting  the'  number  of 
plays  ascribed  to  .JSschylus.    Only  seven  of  his  trage- 
dies remain,  together  with  fragments  of  others  pre- 
served in  the  citations  of  the  grammarians,  and  two 
epigrams  in  the  Anthology.    The  titles  of  the  drama* 
which  have  reached  us  are  as  follows :  1.  Upo/iijOetif 
ieapuTtK  (Prometheui  Vinctut).  2.  'Euro  im  6j6at 
(Septem  contra  Tkebat).    3.  liipocu  (Per**).  4. 
' kyapipvuv  (Agamemnon).    5.  Xonfopoi  (Choipke- 
ra).    6.  TUfUvvAcc  (Eumenides).    7.  'hcirtiti  (Sup- 
pUcet).    A  short  sccount  of  each  of  these  will  be 
given  towards  the  close  of  the  present  article.  This 
great  dramatist  was  the  author  of  the  fifth  form  of 
tragedy.    (  Vid.  Theatrum.)   He  added  a  second  actor 
to  the  locutor  of  Thespis  and  Phryniehua,  and  thus  in- 
troduced the  dialogue.    He  abridged  .the  immoderate 
length  of  the  choral  odes,  making  them  more  subservient 
to  the  main  interest  of  the  plot,  and  expanded  the  short 
episode*  into  scenes  of  competent  extent    To  these 
improvements  in  the  economy  of  the  drama,  he  added 
the  decoration*  of  art  in  its  exhibition.    A  regular 
stage  (Vitruv.  Praf., lib.  7),  with  appropriate  scenery, 
was  erected :  the  actors  were  furnished  with  becoming 
dresses,  snd  raised  to  the  stature  of  the  heroes  repre- 
sented by  the  thick-soled  cothurnus  (Horat.,  Ep.  ad 
Pit.,  280) ;  while  the  face  was  brought  to  the  heroic 
cast  by  a  mask  of  proportionate  size  and  strongly  - 
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carked  character,  which  waa  also  ac  contrived  aa  to 
pre  power  and  distinctness  to  the  voice.    He  paid 
gnat  attention  to  the  choral  dances,  and  invented  sev- 
eral agoe-dances  himself.    Among  his  other  improve- 
■rats,  »  mentioned  the  introduction  of  a  practice, 
whs*  •assequently  became  established  aa  a  fixed  and 
eaaatnl  role,  the  removal  of  all  deeds  of  bloodshed 
ml  murder  from  the  pnblic  view  (Philoetr.,  VU. 
iytSm.,  S,  11),  a  rale  only  violated  on  one  occasion, 
Btneir,  by  Sophocles  in  his  play  of  the  Ajax.  In 
lint,  so  many  and  so  important  were  the  alterations 
tad  additions  of  iEschylus,  that  be  was  considered  by 
the  Athenians  as  the  Father  of  Tragedy  (PhtloMtr.,  I. 
(.},  sad,  as  a  mark  of  distinguished  honour  paid  to 
his  merits,  they  passed  a  decree,  after  his  death,  that 
s  chorus  should  be  allowed  to  any  poet  who  chose  to 
re-exhibit  the  dramas  of  jEsehyros.    (Philottr.,  I.  e.) 
Aristophanes  all  odes  to  this  custom  of  re-exhibiting 
the  plays  of  JSschylos  in  the  opening  of  the  Achami- 
ans  (s.  9,  teqq .).    Quintilian,  however  (10,  1),  assigns 
a  very  different  reason  for  this  practice,  and  makes  it 
to  have  been  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
these  dramas  in  a  more  correct  form  than  that  in  which 
they  were  left  by  the  author  himself.    What  authority 
he  had  far  such  an  assertion,  does  not  now  appear. 
In  philosophical  sentiments,  ./Esehylus  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Pythagorean.    (  Cic.  Tu*e.  Dirp.,  2,  9.)   In  his 
extant  dramas  the  tenets  of  this  sect  may  occasionally 
be  traced ;  as,  deep  veneration  in  what  concerns  the 
gods  (Agomem.,  371),  high  regard  for  the  sanctity  of 
an  oath  and  the  nuptial  bond  (Eumen,  317),  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  (CAoepA.,  321),  the  origin  of 
names  from  imposition  and  not  from  nature  (Agamem., 
68! — Proas.  Vtnct.,  84,  743),  the  importance  of  num- 
bers (.Pros*.  V\ntct.,  468),  the  science  of  physiognomy 
(.4;«ateav,  797),  the  sacred  character  of  suppliants 
{SttypL,  3S1. — Eumen.,  233),  dec.    /Esehylus,  ob- 
serves Schlegel  (Dram  Lit.,  p.  135,  teqq. ),  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  creator  of  tragedy ;  it  sprang  forth  from  his 
head  in  complete  armour,  like  Minerva  from  the  brain 
of  Jove.    He  clothed  it  aa  became  its  dignity,  and  riot 
only  instructed  the  chorus  in  the  song  and  the  dance, 
but  came  forward  himself  as  an  actor.    (Athenavt,  1, 
22.)    He  sketches  characters  with  a  few  bold  and 
powerful  strokes.    His  plots  are  extremely  simple. 
He  had  aot  yet  arrived  at  tbe  art  of  splitting  an  action 
■u  parts  numerous  and  rich,  and  distributing  their 
amplication  and  denouement  into  well-proportioned 
stem.  Hence  in  his  writings  there  often  arises  a  ces- 
sation of  action,  which  be  makes  us  feel  still  more  by 
hi*  BBRsaonably  long  choruses.    But,  on  the  other 
band,  aU  his  poetry  displays  a  lofty  and  grave  disposi- 
tion. No  soft  emotions,  but  terror  alone  remains  in 
him ;  roe  head  of  Medusa  is  held  up  before  the  petrified 
spectator*.  His  method  of  considering  destiny  is  ex- 
tremely harsh ;  it  hovers  over  mortals  in  all  its  gloomy 
magnificence.   The  buskin  of  .iEschylus  has,  as  it 
were,  the  weight  of  brass;  on  it  none  but  gigantic 
forms  stalk  before  us.    It  almost  seems  to  cost  him 
an  effort  to  pais  mere  men ;  he  frequently  brings  gods 
on  the  stage,  particularly  tbe  Titans,  those  ancient 
deities  who  shadow  forth  the  dark  primeval  powers  of 
nature,  and  who  had  long  been  driven  into  Tartarus, 
beneath  a  world  governed  in  tranquillity.    In  con- 
formity with  the  standard  of  his  dramatis  persons;,  he 
seeks  to  swell  out  the  language  which  they  employ  to 
•  colossal  size ;  hence  there  arise  rugged  compound 
sords.  an  over-multitude  of  epithets,  and  often  an  ex- 
treme intricacy  of  syntax  in  the  choruses,  which  is  the 
nose  of  great  obscurity.    He  is  similar  to  Dante  and 
Stakspeare  in  tbe  peculiar  strangeness  of  his  imagina- 
tions and  expressions,  yet  these  images  are  not  deficient 
in  that  terrible  grace  which  the  ancients  particularly 
praise  a  -Esehylus.    Tbe  poet  flourished  exactly  when 
the  freedom  of  Greece,  rescued  from  its  enemies,  was 
in  as  first  strength,  with  a  consciousness  of  which  he 


seems  to  be  proudly  penetrated.  He  had  lived  to  be 
an  eyewitness  of  the  greatest  and  most  glorious  event 
of  which  Greece  could  boast,  the  defeat  and  destruction 
of  the  enormous  hosts  of  the  Persians  under  Darius  and 
Xerxes,  and  had  fought  with  distinguished  valour  in 
tbe  combats  of  Marathon  and  Salamra.  In  the  Per**, 
and  the  Seven  against  Thibet,  he  pours  forth  a  warlike 
strain ;  the  personal  inclination  of  the  poet  for  the  life) 
of  a  hero  beams  forth  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be 
mistaken.  The  tragedies  of  iEschylus  are,  on  the 
whole,  one  proof  among  many,  that  m  art,  as  in  nature, 
gigantic  proportions  precede  those  of  the  ordinary 
standard,  which  then  grow  less  and  less,  till  they  reach 
meanness  and  insignificance  ;  and  also  that  poetry,  on 
its  first  appearance,  is  always  next  to  religion  in  esti- 
mation, whatever  form  tbe  latter  may  take  among  the 
nee  of  men  then  existing.  The  tragic  style  of  jEs- 
chylus  is  far  from  perfect  (compare  Pornx,  PraUet. 
m  Bwrip.,  p.  «),  and  frequently  deviates  into  the  Epic 
and  the  Lyric,  elements  not  qualified  to  harmonise 
with  the  drama.  He  is  often  abrupt,  disproportioned, 
and  harsh.  It  was  very  possible  that  more  skilful 
tragic  writers  might  compose  after  htm,  but  ha  most 
always  remain  unsurpassed  in  his  almost  superhuman 
valines*,  since  even  Sophocles,  his  more  fortunate 
and  more  youthful  rival,  could  not  equal  him  in  this. 
The  latter  uttered  a  sentiment  concerning  him  by 
which  he  showed  himself  to  have  reflected  on  the  art 
in  which  he  excelled.  "  iEschylus  does  what  is  right, 
but  without  knowing  it."  Simple  words,  which,  how- 
ever,  exhaust  all  that  we  understand  by  a  genius  which 
produces  its  effects  unconsciously.  (Theatre  of  the 
Greek*,  p.-  114,  teqq.,  2d  ed.) — It  only  remains  to 
give  a  brief  account  of  the  tragedies  of  iEschylus 
which  have  reached  us  entire.  1.  Uaofai6ei{  iicfto- 
rr/f  ("  Prometheus  in  chains").  All  the  personage* 
of  this  tragedy  are  divinities,  and  yet  the  piece,  not- 
withstanding, carries  with  it  an  air  of  general  interest, 
for  it  involves  the  well-being  of  the  human  race.  Tha 
subject  is  Prometheus,  punished  for  having  been  the 
benefactor  of  men  in  stealing  for  them  the  fire  from 
the  skies;  or,  to  express  the  same  idea  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  it  is  strength  and  decision  of  character 
struggling  against  injustice  and  adversity.  In  this 
drama,  which  stands  alone  of  its  kind,  we  recognise, 
amid  strength  and  sublimity  of  conception,  awtld  and 
untutored  daring,  which  betrays  the  rudeness  of  early 
tragedy,  and  the  infancy  of  toe  art  The  scenery  is 
awfully  terrific :  the  lonely  rock  frowning  over  the 
wavea,  the  stern  and  imperious  sons  of  Pallas  snd 
Styx  holding  up  Prometheus  to  its  rifted  side  while 
Vulcan  fixes  his  chains,  Oceanus  on  his  hippogriff  tbe 
fury  of  the  whirlwind,  the  pealing  thunder,  and  Prome- 
theus himself  undismayed  amid  the  warfare  of  the  ele- 
ments, and  bidding  defiance  even  to  the  monarch  of 
the  skies,  present  a  picture  pregnant  with  fearful  in- 
terest, and  worthy  tbe  genius  of  -Esehylus.  Una 
drama  was  translated  into  Latin  by  the  poet  Attraa, 
some  fragments  of  whose  version  are  preserved  for  us 
by  Cicero  {Tun.  Qnatt.,  2,  10).  Tbe  question  rela- 
tive to  the  remaining  pieces  of  the  Tetralogy,  of  which 
this  plsy  formed  a  jMrt,  may  be  seen  discussed  in 
Schiilz's  edition  of  IEschylus  (vol.  5,  p.  120,  teqq.). — 
2.  'Errro  M  Brfiae  ("The  Seven  Chiefs  against 
Thebes").  The  subject  of  the  piece  is  the  Biege  of 
Thebes,  by  the  seven  confederate  chieftains,  who  bad 
espoused  the  cause  of  Polyniees  against  his  brother 
Eteocles.  It  is  said  that  iEschylus  particularly  valued 
himself  on  this  tragedy,  and  certainly  not  without  rea- 
son, both  as  regards  the  animation  of  the  scenes  that 
are  portrayed,  the  sublimity  of  the  dialogue,  and  tbe 
strong  delineations  of  character  which  it  containa. 
This  drama  ha*  the  additional  merit  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  the  Phcenissas  of 
Euripides,  and  the  Thebaid  of  Statins.  Besides  tbe 
Siege  of  Thebes,  iEschylus  wrote  three  tragedies  also 
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on  die  event*  which  preceded  it,  viz.,  the  "Laras,"  the 
"QSdipue,"  and  the  u  Sphinx."  Some  critic*,  bow- 
aver,  make  the  last  to  have  been  a  satyric  drama. — 
< — 3.  Uipaeu  ("The  Persians").  This  piece  i*  so 
called  because  the  chorus  is  composed  of  aged  Per- 
uana. The  subject  ia  purely  an  historical  one :  it  is 
the  defeat  of  the  naval  armament  of  Xerxes.  This 
play  was  performed  eight  years  after  the  battle  of  Sal- 
amis,  and  it  has  been  considered  by  some  a  defect 
that  so  recent  an  event  should  have  been  represented 
on  the  stage.  But,  as  Racine  has  remarked  in  the 
preface  to  Bajazet,  distance  of  place  supplies  the  want 
ef  distance  of  time.  The  scene  is  lata  at  Suss,  be- 
fore the  ancient  structure  appropriated  to  the  great 
council  of  state,  sod  near  the  tomb  of  Darius.  The 
shsde  of  this  monarch  comes  forth  from  the  sepulchre, 
for  the  purpose  of  counselling  Xerxes  to  cease  from 
the  war  against  a  people  whom  the  gods  protect.  The 
piece  contains  great  beauties ;  every  instant  the  trouble 
of  the  Persians  increases,  snd  the  interest  augments. 
By  some  it  has  been  supposed  to  have  been,  written 
with  a  political  intent,  toe  poet  endeavouring,  by  an 
animated  description  of  the  pernicious  effects  of  an 
obstinate  pride,  and  by  filling-  the  spectators  with  a 
malignant  compassion  for  the  vanquished  Xerxes,  in- 
directly disposing  them  to  break  off  the  war  which 
Themistocles  wished  to  prolong. — 4.  'Ayajiiftvuv 
("  Agsmerantm").  This  prince,  returning  from  the 
siege  of  Troy  with  his  female  captive  Cassandra,  is  as- 
sassinated by  Clytemnestra  and  ^Egisthus.  The  part 
of  Cssssndrs,  who  predicts  the  woes  that  are  about  to 
tall  upon  the  house  of  Agamemnon,  forms  the  chief 
interest  of  the  piece,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  that  has 
ever  been  conceived.  The  commencement  of  this 
tragedy  is  somewhat  languid,  but  as  the  plsy  proceeds 
all  is  movement  and  feeling. — -6.  Xontvpoi  ("The  Cboe- 
phore").  This  drama  is  so  entitled,  because  the  cho- 
rus, composed  of  female  Trojan  csptives,  slaves  of 
Clytemnestra,  are  charged  with  the  office  of  bringing 
the  liquor  for  making  libations  at  the  tomb  of  Agamem- 
non 0c<>9)  o  libation,  and  fcpu,  to  bring).  The  subject  of 
the  piece  is  Orestes  avenging  the  death  of  Agamemnon 
on  Clytemnestra  and  her  paramour.  When  this  horri- 
ble deed  ha*  been  accomplished,  the  parricide  la  deliv- 
ered over  to  the  Furies,  who  disturb  his  reason. 
"  The  spirit  of  ^Escbylus,"  observes  Potter,  "  shines 
through  this  tragedy ;  but  a  certain  softening  of  grief 
hangs  over  it,  and  gives  it  an  air  of  solemn  magnifi- 
cence." The  characters  of  Orestes  and  Electra  are 
finely  supported. — 6.  Ev/tcvtder  ("  The  Eumenides," 
or  "  Furies").  This  play  derives  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  chorus  being  composed  of  Furies 
who  pursue  Orestes.  The  latter  pleads  bis  cause  be- 
fore the  Areopagus,  and  is  acquitted  by  the  vote  of 
Minerva.  This  drama  is  remarkable  for  its  violation 
of  the  unity  of  place,  the  scene  being  first  laid  at  Del- 
phi and  afterward  at  Athena.  MuTler  haa  written  a 
very  able  work  on  the  scope  and  character  of  this  pro- 
duction, in  which  he  discusses  incidentally  some  of 
the  most  important  points  connected  with  the  Greek 
drama.  As  regards  the  object  which  the  poet  had  in 
view  when  composing  the  piece,  he  considers  it  to  be 
a  political  one.  ^Gschylus  was  a  zealous  partisan  of 
Aristidcs,  and  opponent  of  Themistocles,  and  evident 
symptoms  of  this  partiality  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
his  plsys.  Aa  an  Athenian  citizen  snd  patriot,  the 
poet  on  every  occasion  recommends  to  his  countrymen 
temperance  and  moderation  in  their  enjoyment  of  dem- 
ocratic liberty,  and  in  their  ambitious  schemes  against 
the  rest  of  Greece.  The  party  of  Themistocles  had 
made  themselves  obnoxious,  in  these  respects,  to  the 
patriotic  feelinga  of  jEschylus  ;  snd  a  demagogue 
named  Ephialtes,  having  attacked  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  court  of  the  Areopagus,  the  poet  in  this  play 
of  the  Eumenides  appeared  in  its  defence,  and  strove 
to  save  this  excellent  institution,  though  ineffectually, 
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from  the  levelling  doctrines  of  the  day.  Pollux  informs 
us,  that  tbe  tragic  chorus,  up  to  the  time  when  this 
play  was  first  represented,  consisted  of  fifty  persons, 
but  that  the  terror  occasioned  by  a  chorus  of  fifty  furies 
caused  a  lew  to  be  passed,  fixing  the  tragic  chorus,  for 
the  time  to  come,  at  fifteen,  and  the  comic  chorus  at 
twenty-four.  {Jul.  Pol.,  4, 110.)  Pollux  evidently  is 
in  error  here.  The  number  of  choreutc  for  the  whole 
tetralogy  consisted  of  fifty  (originally,  as  Miiller  thinks, 
of  forty-eight),  and  these  cboreuus  it  was  the  poet's 
business  to  distribute  into  choruses  for  the  individual 
tragedies  and  satyric  drama  composing  the  tetralogy. 
Pollux,  therefore,  in  all  probability,  misconceived 
something  which  he  had  learned  relative  to  the  number 
of  choreutas  for  the  whole  tetralogy,  of  which  number 
at  least  three  fourths  were  on  the  stage  st  the  end  oi 
the  Eumenides  But  this  was  done  m  order  to  afford 
the  people  a  splendid  and  expressive  spectacle  ;  neither 
were  the  choreotaj  thus  combined  all  habited  as  furies. 
(Midler,  Evmmdtt,  p.  63,  With  regard  ts 

the  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  in  each  particular 
play,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  Sophocles  first  brought 
in  fifteen,  the  previous  number  having  been  twelve, 
and  that  4£schylus  employed  only  twelve  in  more  than 
one  of  bis  dramas,  although  in  others  very  possiblv  he 
adopted  tbe  number  so  extended  by  Sophocles.  (Con- 
sult the  remark* of  Midler,  Eumcn.,  p.  68.)— This  play  ' 
did  not  prove,  at  first,  very  successful.    It  was  altered 
by  the  poet,  and  reproduced  some  years  after,  during 
his  residence  in  Sicily,  when  it  carried  off  the  prize. 
— 7.  'Ixxrtdrr  ("  The  Female  Suppliant*'').  Danaus 
and  .his  daughters  solicit  and  obtain  the  protection  of 
the  Argives  against  /Egyptus  and  his  sons.    This  play 
forms  one  of  the  feebleat  productions  of  ^Bschylu*. 
It  possesses  one  remarkable  feature,  that  the  chorus 
sets  the  principal  part.    The  scene  is  near  the  shore, 
in  an  open  grove,  close  to  the  altar  and  the  images  of 
the  gads  presiding  over  the  sacred  games,  with  a  view 
of  the  aea  and  the  ships  of  /Egyptus  on  one  aide,  and 
of  the  towers  of  Argos  on  the  other ;  with  hills,  and 
woods,  snd  vales,  s  river  flowing  between  them. — We 
have  no  good  edition,  aa  yet,  of  all  the  plays  of  iEschy- 
lus.    That  of  Schiitz,  HaUe,  1808-21,  6  vols.  8vo, 
although  useful  in  some  respects,  is  not  held  in  very 
high  estimation ;  neither  is  that  of  Butler,  Cantab., 
1809,  8  vole.  8vo,  regarded  with  a  very  favourable  eye 
by  European  scholars.   Wellauer's  edition,  also.  Laps., 
1823-1831, 8  vols.  &vo,  though  highly  lauded  by  some, 
ia  far  from  being  satisfactory  to  all.    The  edition  by 
Scboleneld,  Cantab.,  1828,  8vo,  is  a  useful  one.  The 
beat  text  is  that  given  by  W.  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1827. 
The  best  editions  of  tbe  separate  play*  are  those  of 
Blomfisld,  as  far  aa  they  extend,  comprising,  namely, 
the  Prometheus,  Septan  contra  Thebas,  Agamemnon, 
Perta,  and  Choipiortt.    His  edition  of  the  Perta, 
however,  was  very  severely  handled  by  Seidler,  in  one 
of  the  German  reviews,  though  the  edge  of  the  critique 
was  in  a  great  measure  blunted  by  the  personal  feeling 
visible  throughout.    The  editions  of  Dr.  Blomfield  ap- 
peared originally  from  the  Cambridge  press.  There 
are  good  cditiona  of  the  Agamemnon  and  Choephora 
by  Klausen  and  Peile.   Mutter's  edition  of  the  Eumen- 
idet,  sppended  to  the  dissertations  above  alluded  to,  is 
an  excellent  and  scholar-like  .performance,  though  it 
provoked  the  ire  of  Hermann  and  his  school,  having 
been  severely  criticised  by  him  and  one  of  his  disciples. 
A  translation  of  it  appeared  from  the  Cambridge  press 
in  1835.— IL,  III.  (Kid.  Supplement.)  ' 

-lEscuLArfus,  son  of  Apollo  end  the  nymph  Coronis, 
and  god  of  the  healing  art.  Pausaniaa  <2,  26)  gives 
three  different  accounts  of  his  origin,  on  which  our  lim- 
its forbid  us  to  dwell.  Tbe  one  of  these  thai  has  been 
followed  by  Ovid,  makes  Coronis  to  have  been  unfaith- 
ful to  Apollo,  and  to  have  been,  in  consequence,  put  to 
death  by  him,  the  offspring  of  her  womb  having  bees 
first  taken  from  her  and  spared.    ApoUo  received  lb* 
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aetormataan  respecting  the  unfaithfulness  of  Coronn, 
from  a  raven,  and  the  angry  deity  ia  (aid  by  Apollodo- 
in  10  have  changed  the  colour  of  the  raven  from  white 
to  black,  aa  a  punishment  far  his  unwelcome  atficiooa- 
ness.   is  Carom*,  in  Greek,  signifies  a  crow,  hence 
another  fable  arose  that  jEseolapius  had  sprung  from 
an  egg  of  that  bird,  odder  the  figure  of  •  serpent  The 
frat  af  the  accounts  given  by  Paoaaniaa  makes  the 
lucapiace  of  ^Eacnlapiua  to  base  been  on  the  borders 
af  lim  Epidaarian  territory  ;  the  second  lays  the  scene 
■  Thessaly ;  the  third  in  Messenia.   JSscnlapius  waa 
pAired,  at  an  early  age,  under  the  care  of  the  centsar 
ChuoB.    Being  of  •  quick  and  lively  genius,  he  made 
each  progress  aa  soon  to  become  not  only  a  great  phy- 
sician, bat  at  length  to  be  reckoned  the  god  and  invent- 
or of  roerlicme,  though  the  Greeks,  not  very  careful  of 
consistency  in  the  history  of  those  early  ages,  gave  to 
Apia,  son  of  Pboromena,  the  glory  of  having  invented 
tac  heating  art.    JBsculapios  accompanied  Jason  in 
ma  cmedttioa  to  Cofehia,  and  in  his  medical  capacity 
waa  of  great  service  to  the  Argons  ots.    He  married 
Epiene,  when  soma  call  Lampetis,  by  whom  be  had 
rwo  sens,  Machaoa  and  Podshrios,  and  roar  daughters, 
Hygiea,  Panacea,  and  Isao,  of  whom  Hygiea, 

goddess  of  health,  was  the  most  celebrated.  In  the  fab- 
aawaUaihaons  of  antiquity,  JJsculaprasisaaid  to  have 
tv stored  many  to  rife.    According  to  Apollodorua  (3, 
10,  3),  he  received  from  Minerva  the  blood  that  flow- 
ed from  the  veins  of  Medusa,  and  with  that  which  pro- 
ceeded 6am  the  veins  on  the  left,  he  operated  to  the 
desnaction  of  men,  while  he  used  that  which  was  ob- 
tained from  the  veins  on  the  right  for  the  benefit  of 
aa  feUow-creatnrea.    (Compare  Heyne,  td  Apeilod., 
L  t.)   With  this  last  he  brought  back  to  the  light  of 
day  Capanaas  and  Lycurgus,  according  to  some,  or 
Eriphyle  and  Hippolytus  according  to  others,  or,  as 
steer  ancient  authorities  stale,  Hymensua,  and  Glau- 
ens  the  sob  of  Minos.    Jupiter,  alarmed  at  this,  and 
fearing,  says  Apollodorus,  lest  men,  being  put  in  pos- 
session of  the  means  of  triumphing  over  death,  might 
cease  to  render  honour  to  the  gods,  struck  vEsculapius 
with  thunder.    The  common  account  makes  this  to 
have  bees  done  on  toe  complaint  of  Pluto.  Apollo, 
enraged  at  the  loss  of  his  son,  destroyed  the  Cyclopes 
who  had  forged  the  thunderbolts  of  Jove,  for  winch 
afteace  the  monarch  of  the  skies  was  about  to  hurl 
has  into  Tartarus,  but,  on  the  supplication  of  La  tons, 
riH  him  for  a  season  from  Olympus,  and  compel- 
led him  to  serve  with  a  mortal  (euf.  Admetua  and 
anuhiaui). — Thas  far  we  have  traced  the  Greek  se- 
i  respecting  JSacukpius.    If,  however,  a  careful 
v  be  msthotcsl,  the  result  will  be  a  decided  coa- 
s  that  the  legend  of  ^Escnlapins  is  one  of  Orient- 
al arerui    According  to  Sencbonistho,  j£scniaphis 
was  the  esse  with  the  Phmnickn  Eamun,  the  son  of 
Sywyfc,  eased*'  the  jnst,"  and  the  brother  of  the  seven 
Cafetri.  (Saateea  ,  frag..  op.  Eiucb.,Pr<tp.  Evang  , 
p.  39. — Care's  Ancient  Fragment*,  p.  13.)  Hence 
toe  roetmng of  Esmnn,  which  signifies  '-the  eighth." 
(Compare  the  8dtmmm,  or  Mendee,  of  Egypt.)  The 
seven  Cabin  are  the  seven  planets ;  and,  m  the  Egyp- 
tian mvtaohvr,  Phtha  is  added  to  them  aa  the  eighth. 
Pacha  and  JSscutspius,  then,  are  identical,  and  the  lat- 
ter, like  the  farmer,  though  sdded  to  the  number  of  the 
Cabin,  becomes  in  a  mysterious  sense  their  parent  and 
raide.    (Creaxer'*  Symiott*,  vol.  3,  p.  885  and  836  ) 
In  KemoD-yEsculspius,  then,  we  have  a  solar  deity, 
pexaonroed  in  his  beauty  and  his  weakness,  far  he  is 
the  same  with  the  youth  of  Beryrua,  who  mutilated 
henasetf  end  was  placed  m  the  number  of  the  gods,  and 
in  tats  quality  he  receives  the  name  of  Pnan  or  Pteon, 
•*  (he  physician."   He  becomes  identified  also  with  the 
hcauueao  Apollo,  for  whose  son  he  pasaea  among  the 
Greeks;  while,  as  a  mutilated  deity,  he  ia  the  aame 
with  tae  Phrygian  Atys,  the  fair  Adonis,  and  the  chain- 
ed Hi  ii  aha  of  the  Tynans,  all  Taxied  forms  of  the 


os.    He  ia  the  ran,  without  strength  at  the 
close  of  autumn.  In  ail  these  different  points  of  view, 
we  find  ^Eseulspios  corresponding  to  the  Egyptian  di- 
vinities ;  to  Honrs,  to  Harpocrates,  to  Seta,  and  to  the 
god  of  the  earth,  Scrapie.    Egypt  wss  always  famed 
tor  the  knowledge  possessed  by  its  priests  of  the  heal- 
ing art ;  and  it  alwaya  represented  its  great  deities,  the 
symbols  of  the  power  of  nature,  as  endued  with  a  heel- 
ing influence.    (Oreuzer'e  Symiolxk, per  GuigniutU, 
vol.  3,  p.  887  and  178,  teqq.)    Isis  receives,  in  in- 
scriptions, the  epithet  of  "  salutary."   (Gnter,  p.  88. 
—Fabrttt.,  p.  470. — Rente,  cel.  1,  a.  133.)  Scripts, 
whose  name  frequently  occurs  by  the  side  of  that  of  bis 
spouse,  had,  at  Csnopus,  a  city  already  famous  by  its 
temple  of  Hercules,  a  sanctuary  no  less  renowned  far 
the  wonderful  cares  performed  within  it,  and  of  which 
a  register  was  carefully  preserved.    (Strait;  801.— 
Compare  Crenaer,  Dionye. ,  l,p.  133,  and  Outgnuoife 
dissertation  on  the  god  Scrapie, "  Sur  le  Diem  Sermpi* 
et  ton  engine,"  p.  30  and  S3.)   Both  of  these  divin- 
ities, in  the  scenes  figured  en  the  monuments,  beer  ser- 
pents, or  agsthodemons,  aa  the  rmtilosns  of  sea  1th : 
they  carry  also  the  chalice,  or  salutary  cup  of  nature, 
Nirounded  by  serpents,  and  which  funned,  perhaps,  the 
most  ancient  idol  connected  with  their  warship.  (Crea- 
mer's SywetehJt,  psr  Gutgniemi,  vol.  1,  p.  818,  eeqq .) 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  these  sacred  ser- 
pents were  nourished  in  their  temples  as  living  images 
of  these  deities  of  health.   (Gmgnuutfe  Scrapie,  p. 
19,  lege.)   The  nurture  of  these  national  fetiche  con- 
sisted in  enkes  of  honey,  and  such  was  also  the  food 
of  the  serpents  consecrated  to  the  powers  beneath  the 
earth,  the  divinities  of  the  dead.    In  fact,  the  god  of 
medicine  is,  at  the  seme  time,  a  telluric  power ;  end 
it  is  he  that  causes  the  mineral  waters,  the  sources  of 
health,  to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the  esrth.  Jvsco- 
lepius,  then,  is  identical,  ia  his  essence,  with  the  Ca- 
nopic  Scrapie :  like  him,  be  haa  for  a  symbol  a  vase 
surrounded  by  serpents,  and  he  waa  originally  this 
same  vase,  the  sacred  Csnopus.    (Compare  Creuxer, 
Dionye.,  p.  330. — Symbohh,  fir  GuxgnuuU,  vol.  1,  p. 
416  and  818,  eeqq  )  It  ia  curious  to  observe  the 
strong  analogy  that  exists  between  the  Oriental  wor- 
ship of  Sera  pis,  and  the  Grecian  ideas,  rites,  and  usa- 
ges u  the  ease  of  iEscvlapius.  At  zEgium,  in  Achaia, 
near  the  ancient  temple  of  llitbyia,  were  to  be  seen  the 
statues  of  the  god  and  goddess  of  health,  Aeclepiua 
(vEaeulapiua)  and  Hygiea.  (Ptrnton.,  7,  39.)  At  Ti- 
tans, a  city  of  Sicyonia,  the  fust  settler  of  which  wss, 
according  to  tradition.  Titan,  brother  of  the  Sun,  Alex- 
aaor,  the  son  of  Machaon  and  grandson  of  jEsculapius, 
bad  erected  a  temple  to  this  deity.    His  statue,  at  this 
place,  waa  almost  entirely  enveloped  m  ■  tunk  of  white 
woo),  with  s  mantle  thrown  over  it,  so  that  the  face, 
and  the  extremities  of  the  hands  and  feet,  alone  appear- 
ed to  view.   .lEseuhpios  wss  carried,  it  is  said,  from 
Epidaurus  to  Pergaruoe ;  and  we  are  also  told  that,  ia 
this  Asiatic  city,  the  Acesios  of  Epidaurus  took  the 
name  of  Telesphorus.   (Pmean.,  8,  11.)   New  Te- 
lesphorus  indicates  the  autumnal  season,  the  son  that 
has  come  to  hia  maturity  together  with  the  productions 
of  the  earth,  and,  consequently,  verging  to  bis  decline. 
Hence  the  Arcadians  gave  to  jSsculapius  a  nunc  na- 
med Trygon,  an  appellation  derived  probably  from  the 
Greek  rpvye  or  rpvyau,  and  referring  tothe  labours  of 
harvest.    iEsculapius,  moreover,  according  to  a  tradi- 
tion preserved  in  Attica,  offered  himself  on  the  eighth 
day  for  admission  into  the  Eleusiniaa  mysteries,  sad 
waa  accordingly  initiated.  (PkUoelrtU.,  Vit.  Apeilou., 
4, 18.)   He  is,  in  this  point  of  view,  the  tardy  one,  the 
last  comer  assisting  at  the  festival  of  antuaan  and  the 
harvest.   The  subterranean  powers  and  the  deities  of 
death,  an  also  the  divinities  of  sleep.  Such,  too,  is  the 
case  with  jEacuIapius.   He  gives  slumber  and  repose, 
and  by  their  means  bestows  health.    (!*/«.  it  Mem., 
p.  78,  ed.  Scheie.)    Hence  the  custom  of  going  to  bis 
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temple  at  Epidaurus  for  the  purpose  of  sleeping  there- 
in, and  recovering  health  by  the  means  which  the  god 
of  health  would  indicate  in  a  dream  to  the  invalids. 
(Compare  Sprengel,  Getck.  der  Median.,  vol  1,  p.  107, 
teqq.)  The  ancient  JSacolapius,  introduced  at  an 
early  period  into  the  religion  of  Samothrace,  appeared 
at  first  in  Greece  under  a  form  closely  assimilated  to 
that  of  the  vase- gods,  dwarfs,  or  pigmies,  that  were 
accustomed  to  be  enveloped  in  garments,  and  to  which 
was  attributed  a  magic  influence.  ( Creuztr't  Sym- 
bolic, par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  810,  teqq.)  In  these 
mysterious  idols,  the  richness  of  hidden  meaning  was 
as  great  as  the  mode  of  decking  the  exterior  was  whim- 
sical. The  spirit  of  the  old  Pelasgic  belief  would 
seem,  however,  to  have  been  continually  employed  in 
decomposing,  as  it  were,  this  body  of  ideas  united  in 
one  particular  Bymbol,  and  in  individualizing  each  for 
itself.  It  was  thus  that,  by  degrees,  there  arose  round 
the  god  of  medicine  a  cortege  of  genii,  of  both  sexes, 
regarded  either  as  bis  wives,  or  as  his  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, or  even  as  his  grandchildren.  In  the  sculptured 
representations  of  ^Esculapius,  to  which  the  develop- 
ment of  Grecian  art  had  subsequently  given  birth,  we 
find  the  figure  of  Jove,  a  little  modified,  becoming  the 
model  of  this  deity.  And  yet,  though  the  Grecian 
perception  of  the  beautiful  led  them  to  deviate,  in  gen- 
eral, from  the  grosser  representations  of  the  Pelasgic 
worship,  we  find  them,  in  the  present  case,  still  re- 
taining an  attachment  for  the  ancient,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  more  significant  and  mysterious  images.  Hence, 
by  the  side  of  the  new  deity  is  placed  one  of  his  per- 
sonified attributes,  under  the  figure  of  an  enveloped 
dwarf.  In  every  quarter,  where  the  Asclepiades  {nid. 
that  article)  taught  the  principles  of  the  healing  art,  or 
Mired  diseases  in  the  temples  of  their  master  and  re- 
fitted father,  JSsculapiua  and  his  good  genii  were  cel- 
ebrated as  saving  divinities,  on  votive  tablets,  inscrip- 
tions, medals,  and  gems.  The  Romans,  too,  in  the 
year  of  their  city  461,  in  order  to  be  delivered  from  a 
pestilence,  sent  a  solemn  embassy  to  Epidaurus  to  ob- 
tain the  sacred  serpent  nourished  at  that  place  in  the 
temple  of  .Eeculapius.  A  temple  was  likewise  erect- 
ed to  this  deity  on  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  where  the 
•acred  reptile  had  disappeared  among  the  reeds.  ( Vol. 
Max.,  1,  8,  2.)  Not  content  with  this,  however,  they 
resolved  to  have  also  a  family  of  Asclepiades,  and  they 
pretended  to  have  found  it  in  the  house  of  Acilius. — 
The  principal  and  most  ancient  temples  of  JJsculapi- 
us  ('AmAiprtera),  were  those  at  Titane  in-  Sicyonia 
(Potuon.,.2,11);  atTricca  in Thessaly ( Strabo, 438) ; 
at  Tithorea  in  Phocis,  where  he  was  revered  under  the 
name  of  Archegetes  {Ponton.,  10,  32) ;  at  Epidaurus 
(Pautan.,  2, 26) ;  in  the  island  of  Cos  {Strabo,  657) ; 
at  Megalopolis  (Pautan.,  8,  82) ;  at  Cyllene  in  Elis 
{Pautan.,  6,  28);  and  at  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor 
(Pautan.,  2,  26).  Among  all  these  temples,  that  of 
Epidaurus  was  at  first  the  most  celebrated,  for  it  was 
from  this  city  that  toe  worship  of  ./Esculapius  was  car- 
ried into  Sicyonia,  and  also  to  Pergamus  and  Cyllene. 
{Pautan.,  2, 10.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Cos  became  in  time  the  most  famous  of  all,  since 
the  Epidaurians,  on  one  occasion,  sent  deputies  thither. 
{Pautan.,  8,  23.)  At  a  more  recent  period,  JSgea,  in 
Cilicia,  could  boast  of  a  temple  of  yEsculspius  which 
was  held  in  high  repute.  It  was  here  that  Apollonius 
OfTyana  practised  many  of  his  impostures.  (Philottr., 
Vit.  ApoUon.,  1, 7.)  Constantino  destroyed  this  tenv 
pie  in  his  zeal  for  Christianity.  (Euteb.,  Vit.  Con- 
ttanL,ed.  Reading,  3,  66.)  Almost  all  these  edifices 
were  regarded  as  sanctuaries,  which  none  of  the  pro- 
fane could  approach  except  after  repeated  purifications. 
Epidaurus  was  called  the  sacred  country  {Pautan.,  2, 
26),  a  name  which  also  appears  on  its  medals.  (Eck- 
Jul,  Doclr.  Num.  Vet.,  vol.  2,  p.  290.— Viltoiton, 
ProUgom.,  p.  mi.)  The  temple  at  Asopus  took  the 
appellation  of  Hyperteleaton,  as  if  it  concealed  within 


Hs  walls'  the  most  sacred  mysteries.  {Pautan.,  3,  22.; 
The  statue  of  Hygiea,  at  .iEgiom  in  Achaia,  could  only 
be  viewed  by  the  priests.  {Pautan.,  7,  ,24.)  No  fe- 
male was  allowed  to  be  delivered,  end  no  sick  persons 
were  permitted  to  die,  within  the  environs  of  the  tem- 
ple at  Epidaurus.  {Pautan.,  2,  27.)  The  temple  st 
Tithorea  was  surrounded  by  a  hedge,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  no  edifice  could  be  erected.  The  hedge  wu 
forty  stadia  from  the  building  itself.  {Pautan.,  10,32.) 
Most  of  these  temples  stood  in  healthy  situations.  That 
of  Cyllene,  for  example,  waa  situate  on  Cape  Hyrmine, 
in  one  of  the  most  fertile  end  smiling  countries  of  the  ' 
Peloponnesus ;  while  that  of  Epidaurus,  erected,  lik« 
the  former,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  sea, 
was  surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  the  thick  foliage 
of  groves.  {Pautan.,  2,  27. — Compare  VMoiiox, 
ProUgom.,}),  mil, and  Chandler' i  Travelt,  cL  63,  p, 
223.)  Others  again  were  built  near  rivers,  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  mineral  springs ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
Xenophon  {Mem.,  3, 13),  that  the  temple  of  .aSscul«pi- 
us  at  Athens  contained  within  it  a  source  of  warm  wa- 
ter. The  worship  rendered  to  -rEsculapius  had  for  its 
object  the  occupying  the  imaginations  of  the  sick  by 
the  ceremonies  of  which  they  were  witnesses,  and  toe 
exciting  them  to  a  sufficient  degree  in  order  to  produce 
the  desired  result.  For  an  account  of  these  ceremo- 
nies, and  the  mode  of  curing  that  was  generally  adopt- 
ed, consult  Sprengel,  Hilt,  de  U  Medicine,  vol.  1,  p. 
164,  teqq. — /Bsculaprus  waa  sometimes  represented 
either  standing,  or  sitting  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one 
hand  a  stsff,  and  grasping  with  the  other  the  head  of  a 
serpent :  at  his  feet  a  dog  lay  extended.  {Pautan.,  2, 
27. — Compare  Mont/aucon,  Antiquiti  expliq.,  vol.  1, 

?t.  2,  pi.  "187,  188.)  At  Corinth,  Megalopolis,  and 
<sdon,  the  god  was  represented  under  the  form  of  an 
infant,  or  rather,  perhaps,  s  dwarf,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  pine-cone.  {Pautan.,  2, 
10.)  Most  generally,  however,  ho  appeared  as  an  old 
man  with  a  flowing  beard.  {Pautan.,  10,  32.)  On 
some  ancient  monuments  we  see  him  with  one  hand 
applied  to  his  beard,  and  having  in  the  other  a  knotted 
staff  encircled  by  a  serpent.  {Minudut  Felix,  ed.  EL 
menkortt.,  p.  14.)  He  oftentimes  bears  a  crown  of  lau- 
rel (Antickita  d'EreaL,  vol.  6,  p.  264,  271.— Majfci, 
Gemm.  ant.,  2,  n.  56),  while  at  his  feet  are  placed,  oa 
one  aide,  a  cock,  and,  on  the  other,  the  head  of  a  ram ; 
on  other  occasions,  a  vulture  or  an  owl.  Frequently 
a  vase  of  circular  form  is  seen  below  his  statues  {Era- 
zo,  Ditcorto,  dec.,  p.  620),  or,  according  to  others,  a 
serpent  coiled  up.  {Buonarotti,  Otteroazioni,  dec,  p. 
201.)  At  other  times  he  has  his  body  encircled  by  an 
enormous  serpent.  (Theodoret.  affect,  curat,  diip. — 
Op.  ed.  Skulte,  vol  4  and  8,  p.  906.)  Among  all 
the  symbols  with  which  ^Eeculapius  is  adorned,  the 
serpent  plays  the  principal  part.  The  gems,  medals, 
and  other  monuments  of  antiquity,  connected  with  the 
worship  of  this  deity,  most  commonly  bear  such  so 
emblem  upon  them.  (Spanhdm,  Epitt.  4,  ad  Marell., 
p.  217,  218,  ed-  IApi.,  1695. — Compare  Knight't  In- 
quiry into  the  Symbolical  language  of  Ancient  Art 
and  Mythology,  $  26. — Clatt.  Journ.,  vol.  23,  p.  13.) 

jEsepcs,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  rising  in 
Mount  Cotylus,  and  falling,  after  a  course  of  500  sta- 
dia, into  the  Propontia,  to  the  east  of  the  Granicus. 
Strabo  (682)  conceives,  that  Homer  extended  the 
boundaries  of  Priam's  kingdom  to  this  river.  ChishuD 
(Travelt  m  Turkey,  p.  69)  makes  the  modern  naroi 
to  be  the  Boklu,  but  Gossellingives  it  as  the  Sataldert 
{French  Strabo,  vol.  4,  p.  187,  not.) 

vEsebnIi,  a  city  of  Ssmnium,  in  the  northern  pal* 
of  the  country,  and  not  far  from  the  western  confines. 
It  was  situate  about  twelve  miles  northwest  of  Bovi- 
anum,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (Epit.,  16) as  having 
been  colonized  about  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punis 
war.  The  same  writer  (27,  10)  speaks  of  it  as  on* 
!  of  those  colonies  which  distinguished  themselves  by 
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i  to  the  Roman  power  daring  the 
war  with  Hannibal.    It  was  subsequently  recolonized 
by  Aafastaa  and  Nero  (From,  it  Cel.),  bat  Sin  bo 
(X38  and  849)  makes  it  a  very  inconsiderable  place, 
having  offered  materially  in  the  Manic  war.  The 
modem  /scran*  is  supposed  to  represent  j£acniia. 
£siox.    Fid.  Supplement. 
£un,  son  of  Cretheus  and  Tyro.    He  succeed- 
ed is  father  in  the  kingdom  of  lolchoa,  bnt  was  de- 
tarooed  by  his  half-brother  Peliaa.   iEaon  became  the 
hats,  by  Alcimede,  of  the  celebrated  Jason,  the  lead- 
a  of  the  Argonauts.    Through  fear  of  the  usurper, 
Jam  was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  lbs  centaur  Chiron, 
and  brought  op  at  a  distance  from  the  court  of  Peliaa. 
On  his  am -ring  at  manhood,  however,  he  came  to  Iol- 
chos,  according  to  one  account,  to  claim  bis  inherit- 
ance ;  hot,  according  to  another,  he  waa  invited  by  Ps- 
oas to  attend  a  sacrifice  to  Neptune  on  the  seashore. 
The  result  of  the  interview,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  cause  of  it,  was  an  order  from  Peliaa  to  go  in  quest 
of  Iks  golden  fleece.    (Kid.  Jason.)   During  the  ab- 
sence of  Jason  on  this  well-known  expedition,  the  tyr- 
anny of  Pebas,  according  to  one  version  of  the  story, 
drove  £m  and  Alcimede  to  aelf-deatruction ;  an  act 
of  cracky,  to  which  he  waa  prompted  by  intelligence 
kavmg been  received,  that  all  the  Argonauts  bad  perish- 
ed, and  by  a  cosaeqnent  wish  on  his  part  to  make  him- 
self doubly  sec  arc  by  destroying  the  parents  of  Jason. 
He  pat  to  death  also  their  remaining  child.  (Apollod, 
1,9, 16, sepf. —DM  Stc.,  *,  30.— Hygw.,  24.)  Ovid, 
however,  fives  a  quite  different  account  of  the  latter 
days  of  iEaon.    According  to  the  poet  ( Met.,  7,  897, 
jwjf.J,  Jason,  on  his  return  with  Medea,  found  his 
father  j£aoa  stfil  alive,  but  enfeebled  by  age ;  and  the 
Coickian  enchantress,  by  drawing  the  blood  from  bis 
veins  and  then  filling  them  with  the  juices  of  certain 
herbs  which  one  had  gathered  for  the  purpose,  restored 
aim  to  a  manhood  of  forty  years.    The  daughters  of 
Peliaa  having  entreated  Medea  to  perform  the  same 
operation  on  their  aged  father,  she  embraced  this  op- 
portunity of  avenging  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  Jason 
and  his  parents  by  the  death  of  the  usurper.  (Vid. 
Peliaa.) 

.EsoalDBS,  a  patronymic  of  Jason,  aa  being  de- 
scended from  /Emm. 

JEsdrus,  i.  a  celebrated  fabulist,  who  is  supposed 
ts  save  flourished  about  620  B.C.    (Lartker,  Hilt. 
tOmd,  TmUe  Ckrmui ,  voL  7,  p.  639.)    Much  un- 
certaaKy,  however,  prevails  both  on  this  point,  aa  well 
aa  m  adaiion  to  the  country  that  gave  him  birth. 
Soma  ancient  writers  make  him  to  have  been  a  Thnv- 
ciaa.   (Compare  Mohake,  Getth  Lilt  Gr.  ants!  R., 
toI  I,  a.  291.)   Suidas  states  that  he  was  either  of 
Samoa  or  Sardis  ;  but  most  authorities  are  in  favour 
of  his  bmog  been  a  Phrygian,  and  born  at  Cotyssum. 
AH  appear  u  agree,  however,  in  representing  him  as 
of  servile  origin,  and  owned  in  succession  by  several 
masters.    The  first  of  these  waa  Df  marchus,  or,  ac- 
cording' to  the  reading  of  the  Florence  MS.,  Timar- 
chos.  who  resided  at  Athens,  wherr  iEsop,  conse- 
quent//, most  have  had  many  means  of  improvement 
within  his  reach.    From  Demarchus  he  came  into  the 
posaieaanoo  of  Xanthns,  a  Samian,  who  sold  him  to 
Ldmon,  a  philosopher  of  the  same  island,  under  whose 
roof  be  had  for  a  fellow-slave  the  famous  courtesan 
Rhodope.    {Herod.,  8,  184.)    ladmon  subsequently 
gave  turn  his  freedom,  on  account  of  the  talents  which 
fee  displayed,  and  jEsop  now  turned  his  attention  to 
foreign  travel,  partly  to  extend  the  sphere  of  his  own 
knowledge,  and  partly  to  communicate  instruction  to 


The  vehicles  in  which  this  instruction  was 
I  were  fables,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  which 
ed  his  name  to  be  associated  with  this  pleas- 
r  ■ranch  of  composition  through  every  succeeding 
period.   jEmto  is  said  to  have  visited  Persia,  Egypt, 
i  Mm,  and  Greece,  in  the  last  of  which  countries 


his  name  was  rendered  peculiarly  famous.  The  res 
utation  for  wisdom  which  be  enjoyed,  induced  Cna 
ens,  king  of  Lydia,  to  invite  him  to  his  court.  Thi 
fabulist  obeyed  the  call,  but,  after  residing  some  time 
at  Sardis,  again  journeyed  into  Greece.  At  the  period 
of  his  second  visit,  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  been 
oppressed  by  the  usurpation  of  Piaistrstus,  and  to  con- 
sole them  under  this  stale  of  things,  iEsop  is  related 
to  have  invented  for  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  peti- 
tioning Jupiter  for  a  king.  The  residence  of  if  sop 
in  Greece  st  this  time  would  seem  to  have  been  a  (>ng 
one,  if  any  argument  for  such  an  opinion  may  be 
drawn  from  a  Tine  of  Ptuedrus  (3,  14),  m  which  the 
epithet  of  senez  ia  applied  to  the  fabulist  during  the 
period  of  this  bis  stay  at  Athena.  He  returned,  how- 
ever, eventually  to  the  court  of  the  Lydian  monarch. 
Whether  the  wall- known  conversation  between  jEsop 
and  Solon  occurred  after  the  return  of  the  former  from 
his  second  journey  into  Greece,  or  during  his  previous 
residence  with  Croesus,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained :  the  latter  opinion  ia  most  probably  the  mors 
correct  one,  if  we  can  believe  that  the  interview  be- 
tween Solon  and  Croesus,  aa  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(1,  30,  sees.),  ever  took  place.  It  seems  that  Solon 
bad  offended  Croraua  by  the  low  estimation  in  which 
he  held  riches  as  an  ingredient  of  happiness,  and  waa, 
in  consequence,  treated  with  cold  indifference.  (/7a- 
rod,  I,  33.)  .E*op,  concerned  st  the  unkind  treat- 
ment which  Solon  had  encountered,  gave  him  the  fol- 
lowing advice :  "  A  wise  man  should  resolve  either 
not  to  converse  with  kings  at  all,  or  to  converse  with 
them  agreeably."  To  which  Solon  replied,  "  Nay,  be 
ahould  either  not  convene  with  them  at  all,  or  con- 
vene with  them  usefully."  (Plut.,  Vit.  Sol.,  88.)  The 
particulars  of  yEsop's  death  are  stated  as  follows  by 
Plutarch  (aV  sera  numtnit  vindtela,  p.  666. — On.  ed. 
Reiekc,  vol.  8,  p.  303.)'  Croesus  sent  him  to  Delphi 
with  a  targe  amount  of  gold,  in  order  to  offer  a  mag- 
nificent sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  also  to  present  four 
minis  to  each  inhabitant  of  the  sacred  city.  Having 
had  some  difference,  however,  with  the  people  of  Del- 
phi, he  offered  the  sacrifice,  but  sent  back  the  money  to 
Sardis,  regarding  the  intended  objects  of  the  king's 
bounty  as  totally  unworthy  of  it.  The  irritated  Del- 
phians, with  one  accord,  accused  him  of  sacrilege,  and 
he  was  thrown  down  the  rock  Hyampea.  Suidas 
makes  him  to  have  been  hurled  from  the  rocks  called 
Phsrdriades,  but  the  remark  ia  an  erroneous  one,  since 
these  rocks  were  too  far  from  Delphi,  and  the  one  from 
which  he  was  thrown  was,  according  to  Lucian,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city.  (PkaUrit  prior. —  Op. 
ed.  Bip.,  vol.  6,  p.  46. — Compare  hunker,  Hitt.  d  He- 
rod., vol.  7,  p.  639.)  Apollo,  offended  at  this  deed, 
sent  all  kinds  of  maladiea  upon  the  Delphians,  who,  in 
order  to  free  themselves,  caused  proclamation  to  be 
made  at  all  the  great  celebrations  of  Greece,  that  if 
there  was  any  one  entitled  so  to  do,  who  would  de- 
mand satisfaction  from  them  for  the  death  of  iEsop, 
they  would  render  it  unto  him.  In  the  third  genera- 
tion came  a  Samian,  named  ladmon,  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  former  masters  of  the  fabulist,  and  the  Del- 
phians, having  made  atonement,  were  delivered  from 
the  evils  under  which  tbey  had  been  suffering.  Such 
is  the  narrative  of  Plutarch.  And  we  are  also  in- 
formed, that,  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their  repent- 
ance, they  transferred  the  punishment  of  sacrilege,  for 
the  time  to  come,  from  the  rock  Hyampea  to  that 
named  Pfaoplia.  Other  accounts,  however,  inform  us, 
that  jEsop  offended  the  people  of  Delphi  by  compa- 
ring them  to  floating  aticka,  which  appear  at  a  dis- 
tance to  be  something  great,  but,  on  a  near  approach, 
dwindle  away  into  insignificance,  and  that  he  was  ac- 
cused, in  consequent^,  of  havingcarried  off  one  of  the 
vases  consecrated  to  Apollo.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 
tophanes (Veep.,  1486)  informs  us,  that  2Bsop  had  ir- 
ritated the  Delphians  by  remarking  of  them,  that  they 
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had  do  Wnd,  like  jthor  people,  on  the  produce  of  which 
to  support  themselves,  but  were  coropoUed  to  depend 
for  subsistence  on  the  remans  of  the  sacrifice*.  De- 
termined to  be  revenged  on  him,  they  concealed  s 
consecrated  cup  amid  liis  baggage,  and,  when  he  was 
some  distance  from  their  city,  pursued  and  arrested 
him.  The  production  of  the  cap  sealed  his  fate,  and 
he  waa  thrown  from  the  nek  Hyampee,  a*  already 
mentioned.  As  they  were  leading  him  away  to  exe- 
cution, be  is  said  to  have  recited  to  them  the  fable  of 
the  eagle  and  beetle,  but  without  producing  any  effect. 
The  memory  of  -Esop  was  highly  honoured  through- 
out Greece,  and  the  Athenians  erected  a  statue  b>  him 
(Phadruj,  2,  Epil.,  t,  tqq.),  the  work  of  the  cele- 
brated Lysippos,  which  waa  placed  opposite  those  of 
the  seven  sages.  It  moat  be  candidly  confessed, 
however,  that  little,  if  anything,  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty, respecting  the  life  of  the  mboust,  and  what  wo 
have  thus  detailed  of  him  appears  to  rest  on  little  more 
than  mere  tradition,  and  the  life  which  Flanodee,  a 
monk  of  the  fourteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  have 
given  to  the  world  ;  a  piece  of  biography  possessing 
few  intrinsic  claims  to  our  belief.  Hence  some  wri- 
ters have  doubted  whether  such  an  individual  as  JEsap 
aver  existed.  (Compare  VuctnU,  Uonognrfi*  Gram, 
vol.  1,  p.  164,  where  the  common  opinion  is  advoca- 
ted.) But,  whatever  we  may  think  on  this  head,  one 
point  at  least  is  certain,  that  none  of  the  fables  which 
at  present  go  under  the  name  of  j£sor>  were  ever 
written  by  htm.  They  appear  to  have  been  preserved 
For  a  long  time  in  oral  tradition,  and  only  collected  and 
raduced  to  writing  at  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Plato  (Pkmimu—Op.,  pt.  8,  vol.  3.  p.  0,  <«*.  Btkker) 
informs  us,  that  Socrates  amused  himself  in  prison,  to- 
wards the  close  of  hie  life,  with  versifying  some  of 
these  fables.  (Compare  Pfaf.  de  And.  Port., p.  ld,«., 
and  WfttenhuK,  td  lot.)  His  example  found  numer- 
ous imitators.  A  collection  of  toe  fables  of  JSsop, 
as  they  were  called,  was  also  made  by  Demetrius 
Phalereus  (Diog.  Laert.,  6,  80),  and  another,  between 
150  and  60  B.C.,  bv  a  certain  Babrius.  (Compare 
TynshUi,  Distett.  de'Babrio,  Lond.,  1776, 8vo  )  The 
former  of  these  was  probably  in  prase ;  the  latter  was 
in  choliambic  verse  (rid.  Babrius).  But  the  bad  taste 
of  the  grammarians,  in  a  subsequent  age,  destroyed  the 
metrical  form  of  the  fables  of  Babrius,  and  reduced 
them  to  prose.  To  them  we  owe  the  loss  of  a  large 
portion  of  ibis  collection.  Various  collections  of  JEao- 
pian  "fables  have  reached  our  times,  among  which  six 
have,  attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  celebrity.  Of 
these  the  most  ancient  is  not  older  than  toe  thirteenth 
century;  the  author  is  unknown.  It  is  called  the 
collection  of  Florence,  and  contains  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  fables,  together  with  a  puerile  life  of  the 
fabulist  by  Planudes,  a  Greek  monk  of  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  second  collection  was  made  by  an  un- 
known hand  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century. 
The  monk  Planudes  formed  me  thud  collection.  The 
fourth,  called  the  Heidelberg  collection,  together  with 
the  fifth  and  sixth,  styled,  the  former  the  Augsburg 
collection,  the  latter  that,  of  the  Vatican,  are  the  work 
of  anonymous  compilers.  These  last  three  contain 
many  of  the  tables  of  Babrius  reduced  to  bad  prose. 
Besides  the  collections  which  have  just  been  enumer- 
ated, we  possess  one  of  a  character  totally  distinct 
from  the  rest  It  is  a  Greek  translation,  executed  in 
the  fifteenth  century  by  Michael  Andreopulus,  from  a 
Syriac  original,  which  would  appear  itself  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  a  translation  from  the  Greek,  by  a 
Persian  named  Syatifiv  (Sckbll,  Hut.  Liu  Or.,  vol. 
1,  p.  353.) — Aa  regards  the  question,  whether  the  fa- 
bles of  the  Arabian  Lokman  have  served  aa  a  proto- 
type for  those  of  ^Esop.  or  otherwise,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that,  in  the  opinion  of  De  Sacy  (Biographic 
Vrmcrtdle,  vol.  34,  p.  631,  «.  >.  Lokman),  the  apo- 
logues of  the  Arabian  fabulist  are  nothing  more  than 


an  imitation  of  some  of  those  ascribed  to  iEsop,  and 
that  they  in  no  respect  bear  the  marks  of  an  Arabiaa 
invention.    (Compare  the  observations  of  Erpenitn, 
in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Lokman,  1616.)— With 
respect  to  the  person  of  JEwa,  it  has  been  generally 
supposed  that  the  statement  of  Planudes,  which  makes 
him  to  have  been  exceedingly  deformed,  his  bead  of  a 
conical  shape,  his  belly  protuberant,  hie  limbs  distort- 
ed, dec.,  was  unworthy  of  credit-    Visconti,  however, 
supports  the  assertions  of  Planudes  in  this  particular, 
from  the  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,  (Icmogrtfia 
Greco,  vol.  1,  p.  165.)— The  beat  editions  of  i£saa 
are  the  following:  that  of  Heu singer,  Ltnr.,  1741, 
8vo;  that  of  Eraesti,  Lift.,  1781,  8vo;  that  of  Co- 
ray,  Pant,  1810,  8vo ;  and  that  of  De  Furia,  Zips., 
1614,  8vo. — II.  An  eminent  Roman  tragedian,  and 
the  most  formidable  rival  of  the  celebrated  Rosckn, 
though  in  a  different  line.    Hence  Quintilian  (11,  8) 
remarks,  "  Roseinu  dlatiar,  Mxopux  gromior  fiat, 
quod  iUe  eommdiot,  hie  trtgatduu  tgit."   Hia  surname 
was  Clodius,  probably  from  bis  being  a  freedmau  el 
the  Clodian  or  Claudian  family.    He  ia  supposed  to 
hsve  been  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century 
of  Rome,  since  Cicero,  in  a  letter  written  A.U.C.  6M 
(Bp.  *&  Fan.,  7,  1),  speaks  of  him  as  advanced  in 
years.    Some  idea  of  the  energy  with  which  he  acted 
his  parts  on  the  stage  may  be  formed  from  the  anec- 
dote related  by  Plutarch  (  Vit.  Cic.,  5),  who  informs  us, 
that  on  one  occasion,  as  iEaopos  was  performing  the 
part  of  Atreus,  at  the  moment  when  be  is  meditating 
vengeance,  he  gave  so  violent  a  blow  with  hia  eeeptr* 
to  a  slave  who  approached,  as  to  strike  him  lifeless  te 
the  earth.    A  circumstance  mentioned  by  Valeria* 
Msximos  (8,  10,  3),  shows  with  what  care  iEsopsj 
and  Roaciua  studied  the  characters  which  they  rente 
seated  on  the  stage.    Whenever  a  cause  of  any  im 
portanee  waa  to  be  tried,  and  an  orator  of  any  end 
nence  was  to  plead  therein,  these  two  actors  wen 
accustomed  to  mix  with  the  spectators,  and  carefull) 
observe  the  movements  of  the  speakers  as  well  as  lbs 
expression  of  thoir  countenances.    iEsopua,  like  Ros 
cius,  lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Cicero,  as  may  be 
seen  in  vsrious  passages  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
latter.    He  appeared  for  the  last  time  in  public  on 
the  day  when  the  theatre  of  Pompey  was  dedicated, 
A.U.C  699,  but  bis  physical  powers  were  unequal  to 
the  effort,  and  bis  voice  failed  bim  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  an  adjuration,  •*  Si  sciena  /alio."   (Cic.,  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  7,  1.)    He  amassed  a  very  large  fortune, 
which  his  eon  squandered  in  s  career  of  the  most  ridic- 
ulous extravagance.    It  is  this  son  -of  whom  Horace 
(Sat.,  2, 3, 339)  relates,  that  he  dissolved  a  costly  pearl 
in  vinegar,  and  drank  it  off.    Compare  the  statement 
of  Pliny  (9,  69).— III.  An  engraver,  most  prob- 
ably of  Sigwum.    The  time  when  he  lived  is  uncer- 
tain.   In  connexion  with  some  brother-artist,  be  made 
a  large  eup,  with  a  stand  and  strainer,  dedicated  by 
Phanodieos,  son  of  Hermoeates,  in  the  Prytaneumet 
Sigauun.   (Consult  the  remark*  of  Hermann,  uier 
BockX*  Btkmdlung  dtr  Gritch.  hwhrifl.,  p.  216 
819.)— IV.  Vid.  Supplement. 

jEstIi,  a  nation  of  Germany,  dwelling,  along  the 
southeastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea.  Hence  the 
origm  of  their  name,  from  the  Teutonic  Est,  "  east," 
aa  indicating  a  community  dwelling  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Germany.  (Compare  the  English  Etxex,  i.  e., 
JEtUtxui.)  They  carried  on  a  traffic  in  amber,  which 
was  found  in  great  abundance,  along  their  shores. 
This  circumstance  alone  would  lead  us  to  place  them 
in  a  part  of  modem  Prussia,  in  the  country  probably 
beyond  Dantsric.  Tacitus  calls  their  position  "  the 
right  side  of,  the  Suevic"  or  Baltic  "Sea."  It  ia  incor- 
rect to  assign  them  to  modem  Ktthonia.  Either  this 
last  is  a  general  name  for  any  country  lying  to  the 
east,  or  else  the  Esthians  of  Esthonia  came  originally 
from  what  is  now  Fnuna.    The  ^Eatii  worshipped, 
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■rwifcig  to  Tacitus,  the  mother  of  the  gods,  Bertha, 
sad  tin  symbol  of  her  worship  wu  a  wild  boar.  Now, 
as  thia  animal  was  sacred  to  Frsya,  the  Scandinavian 
Vrwa  aad  a*  Fraya  is  often  eonfoooded  with  Friggs, 
the  mataar  of  the  gods  m  the  Scandinavian  mythology, 
Tacitaa  evidently  fell  into  a  similar  error,  and  misun- 
dcnsaad  be  informers  (TaciL,  M  G.,  ib  —Fini- 
sram,  Dum.  on  ScytAuuu,  dee.,  p.  168.) 

Jku,  a  town  of  Lathim,  the  eke  of  which  remain* 
nsnersvared.  Horace  (Gs\,  8,  29,  6)  speaks  of  it  in 
as  auae  bne  with  Tibor,  whence  it  ia  naturally  aup- 
assed  to  have  atood  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.  Pliny 
(3, 5)  enameratee  JEmtlrn  among  the  Latin  towns,  which 
□a  laager  existed  in  bia  time.  Velleioa  Paterculua 
(1,  14)  cans  the  place  .£*olum,  and  reckon*  it  among 
the  colonies  of  Rome.  {Cramer'*  Ane.  Ittly,  vol.  3, 
P.M.) 

•EsTarrcs,  a  Trojan  prince,  auppoaed  by  aome  to 
ban  beea  the  parent  of  Antenor  and  Ucalegoo,  while 
othara  make  hint  to  have  been  descended  from  a  more 
Bobcat  lii  ilag.ii.  who  had  married  lhos,  the  daughter 
of  Laoewdon.  Homer  {JL,  18, 427)  mentions  Alcath- 
enasathssoa  of  JEayeiea,  and  the  aon-ia-law  of  An- 
chart,  who  had  given  him  ba  eldeat  daughter  Hippo- 
aawa  in  raemaew-  (  JJawec,  ad  B.,  8,  798.)  The 
ten*  of  fsyetes  ia  awaded  to  by  Homer  («.,  8,  788), 
and  ia  and  by  Strabo  (5a)9)  to  have  beea  five  stadia  dis- 
tent bom  Tray,  aad  on  the  read  leading  to  Alezandiea 
Trass.  It  aflovdad  a  very  convenient  post  of  observa- 
tion a  4he  Trojan  war.  Or.  Clarke  gives  the  follow- 
ing Seconal  of  it  (TraoWi,  die.,  vol.  8,  p.  98,  **m., 
Bmf.ti):  "Casarng  opposite  to  the  bay,  which  baa 
keaaesosidered  as  the  naval  station  need  by  the  Greeks 
dsnsg  the  Trojan  war,  and  which  ia  situate  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  embouchure  of  the  Mender,  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  is  attracted  by  an  object  predomina- 
ting sver  every  other,  and  admirably  adapted,  by  the 
aagalahty  of  its  form,  as  well  aa  by  the  peculiarity 
of  Ra  situation,  to  overlook  that  station,  together 
win  the  whole  of  the  low  coast  near  the  month  of  the 
river.  Taia  object  ia  a  conical  monad,  riamg  from  a 
Enesf  derated  territory  behind  the  bay  and  the  mouth 
sf  the  river.  It  has,  therefore,  been  pointed  out  aa  the 
load)  of  JEsyetea,  and  is  now  called  Udjek  Tipt.  If 
ae  had  never  heard  or  read  a  single  syllable  concern- 
ing the  war  of  Troy,  or  the  works  of  Homer,  it  would 
possible  not  to  notice  the  remarkable  ap- 
by  this  tumuhu,  so  peculiarly 


pined  aa  a  post  of  observation  commanding  all  ap- 
proach to  the  barbaor  and  over."    In  another  part  (p. 
198V  un  same  intelligent  traveller  observes:  "The 
manna  of  jEeyetes  ia,  of  all  others,  the  spot  moat  re- 
Buriufah  adapted  for  viewing  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and 
it  is  naW  to  aknost  all  parts  of  Troaa.    From  its  top 
may  be  tasted  the  eoorsr  of  the  Scamaoder ;  the  whole 
chain  of  He,  stretching  towards  Lactam ;  the  snowy 
heights  of  Gsrgsraa,  and  all  the  shorea  of  the  Helles- 
pont, near  the  math  of  the  river,  with  Sigssum,  and 
(be  orber  tsnnv  span  the  coast."   Bryant  eadaavsam 
09  abow,  that  what  the  Greeks  regarded  as  the  tombs  of 
'aces  and  warriors,  went  not  so  in  reality,  bat  were, 
the  most  part,  connected  with  old  religions  rites 
soast  c  Baton  i.  sod  used  for  religions  purposes.  {My- 
Oodogy,  vol.  S,  p.  1*7,  seen.)   Lecheraier,  however, 
stmt' t  sefiilty  refusea  this. 

.Esrnirnt.    Via.  Ssppkawat, 
JEmtAVlA.  sad.  IWa. 

JEt*  aUbsbs,  a  son  of  Mercury,  sad  herald  of  the  Ar- 
ssnaaota,  who  obtained  fee  re  his  father  the  privilege  of 
being  among  the  dead  and  the  bring  at  stated  limes. 
Hence  he  was  eaHed  trepfrrpot  /r^pif.  from  his  apeod- 
:  day  in  Hades,  aad  lbs  next  upon  earth,  alter- 
It  is  seed  also  that  hissoal  underwear  various 
j  and  that  he  appeared  soceessrvely  aa 
.j,  son  of  Pantbae,  PyVos  the  Cretan,  aa  Elean 
!  name  is  not  known,  and  Pythagoras.  {Sthoi. 


JBraut  (Atfyo),  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythical 
cosmogonies.    {Vid.  Supplement.) 

.Ethic  aa,  a  Theasalian  tribe  of  uncertain  but  ancient 
origin,  since  they  are  mentioned  by  Homer  (H .,  8, 744), 
who  sUtes  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Pirithous  from 
Mount  Pelion,  withdrew  to  the  -Ethices.  Strabo  (337 
and  434)  says,  that  they  inhabited  the  Theasalian  side 
of  Pindus,  near  the  sources  of  the  Peneua,  but  that  their 
possession  of  the  latter  waa  disputed  by  the  Tymphsri, 
who  were  contiguous  to  them  on  the  fcpirotic  side  of 
the  mountain.  Marsyaa,  a  writer  cited  by  Stephanos 
Bynatinus  (».  *.  Ai&Wa),  described  the  .Ethices  as  a 
most  daring  race  of  barbarians,  whose  sole  object  was 
robbery  and  plunder.  Lycopbron  (v.  802)  calls  Poly- 
sperehon  AioUuv  *pdnof.  Scarcely  any  trace  of  this 
people  remained  in  the  time  of  Strabo. 

.Etsicus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

.Ethiopu,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  to  the 
south  of  Egypt,  lying  along  the  Sinus  Arabicua  and 
Mare  Erythrsum,  and  extending  slso  far  inland.  An 
idea  of  its  actual  limits  will  beat  be  formed  from  a  view 
of  the  gradual  progress  of  Grecian  discovery  in  relation 
to  this  region.  .Ethiopa  (Aift'osV)  waa  the  expression 
used  by  the  Greeks  for  everything  which  had  contract- 
ed a  dark  or  swarthy  colour  from  exposure  to  the  heat 
of  the  sun  (oifa,  "to  burn."  end  Cnji,  "  tki  wegt"\ 
The  terra  waa  applied  also  to  men  of  a  dark  complexion, 
and  the  early  Greeks  named  all  of  such  a  colour  iEthi- 
opes,  sod  their  country  ^Ethiopia,  wherever  situated. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  race  of  men  from 
the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  and  that  this  knowledge, 
founded  originally  on  mere  report,  waa  subsequently 
confirmed  by  actual  inspection,  when  the  Greek  colo- 
nists along  the  shorea  of  Asia  Minor,  in  their  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  Sidon  and  Egypt,  beheld  then 
the  caravans  which  bad  come  in  from  Son  them  Africa. 
Homer  makes  express  mention  of  the  .Ethiopians  in 
many  parts  of  his  poems,  and  speaks  of  two  divisions 
of  them,  the  Eastern  and  Western.  The  explanation 
given  by  Eustaihiue  and  ether  Greek  writers  respect- 
ing these  two  clsssas  of  men,  aa  described  by  the  poet, 
cannot  be  the  true  one.  They  make  the  Nile  to  nave 
been  the  dividing  line  {EtuteA.,  p.  1386,  ad  Host,  (M., 
1,  28) ;  but  this  is  too  refined  for  Homer's  geographi- 
cal acquaintance  with  the  interior  of  Africa.  By  tha 
Eaatem  .Ethiopians  he  means  merely  the  imbrowned 
natives  of  Southern  Arabia,  who  brought  their  wares 
to  Sidon,  and  who  were  believed  to  dwell  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  rising  sun.  The  Egyptians  were  ac- 
quainted with  another  dark  coloured  nation,  the  Libyans. 
These,  although  the  poet  carefully  distinguishes  their 
country  from  that  of  the  .Etbiopisns  (Gd.,  4, 84),  still 
become,  in  opposition  to  the  Eastern,  the  poet's  West- 
ern ^Ethiopians,  the  more  especially  aa  it  remained  un- 
known how  far  the  latter  extended  to  the  west  and 
south.  This  idea,  originating  thus  in  early  antiquity, 
respecting  the  existence  of  two  distinct  classes  of  dark- 
ooloored  men,  gained  new  strength  st  a  later  period. 
In  the  immense  army  of  Xerxes  were  to  be  seen  men 
of  a  swarthy  complexion  from  the  Persian  provinces  in 
the  vicinity  of  India,  and  others  again,  of  similar  visage, 
boot  Urn  countries  lying  to  the  south  of  Egypt.  With 
the  exception  of  colour,  they  bad  nothing  ia  common 
with  each  other.  Their  language,  manners,  physical 
make,  armour,  dec,  were  entirely  different.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  they  were  both  regarded  as 
.Ethiopians.  (Compare  Hrrodobu,  7,  89,  *eqq.,  and  8, 
94,  seyo  )  The  ^Ethiopians  of  the  briber  east  disap- 
peared gradually  from  remembrance,  while  a  more  in- 
timate intercouae  with  Egypt  brought  the  ^Ethiopians 
of  Africa  more  frequently  into  view,  and  it  ia  to  these, 
therefore,  that  we  now  turn  eur  attention. — .Ethiopia, 
according  to  Herodotus,  inclsdes  the  countries  above 
Egypt,  the  present  Nubia  aad  Abyssinia.  Immediate- 
ly above  Syene  and  Elephantine,  remarks  this  writer 
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(3, 29),  the  /Ethiopian  races  begin.   Aa  far  as  the  town 
and  island  of  Tachompso,  seventy  or  eighty  miles  above 
Syene,  these  are  mixed  with  Egyptians,  and  higher  up 
dwell  /Ethiopians  alone.    The  Ethiopians  be  distin- 
guishes into  the  inhabitants  of  Meroe  and  the  Macrobii. 
In  Strabo  (800 )  and  Pliny  (6, 29)  we  find  other  tribes  and 
towns  referred  to,  but  the  most  careful  division  is  that 
by  Agatharchides,  whose  work  on  the  Red  Sea  is  unfor- 
tunately lost,  with  the  exception  of  some  fragments. 
Agatharchides  divides  them  according  to  their  way  of 
life.    Some  carried  on  agriculture,  cultivating  the  mil- 
let ;  others  were  herdsmen  ;  while  some  lived  by  the 
chase  and  on  vegetables,  and  others,  again,  along  the 
sea-shore,  on  fish  and  marine  animals.  The  rude  tribes 
who  lived  on  the  coast  and  fed  on  fish  are  failed  by 
Agatharchides  the  Ichthyophagi.    Along  both  banks  of 
the  Astaboras  dwelt  another  nation,  who  lived  on  the 
roots  of  reeds  growing  in  the  neighbouring  swamps 
these  roots  they  cut  to  pieces  with  stones,  formed  them 
into  a  tenacious  mass,  snd  dried  them  in  the  sun.  Close 
to  these  dwelt  the  Hyloph&gi,  who  lived  on  the  fruits 
of  trees,  vegetables  growing  in  the  valleys,  dec.  To 
the  west  of  these  were  the  hunting  nations,  who  fed 
on  wild  beasts,  which  they  killed  with  the  arrow.  There 
were  also  other  tribes,  who  lived  on  the  flesh  of  the  ele- 
phant and  the  ostrich,  the  Elephant  opk&gi  and  Strvth 
ophagi.    Besides  these,  he  mentions  another  and  less 
populous  tribe,  who  fed  on  locusts,  which  csme  in 
swarms  from  the  southern  and  unknown  districts. 
(Agatkarck  ,de  Ruhr.  Mar.-^Geograph.  Gr.  Min.,ed. 
Hudson,  vol.  1,  p.  37,  teqa.)    The  accuracy  with  which 
Agatharchides  has  pointed  out  the  situation  of  these 
tribes,  docs  not  occasion  much  difficulty  hi  assimilating 
Uleih  to  the  modem  inhabitants  of  /Ethiopia.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  they  dwelt  along  the  banks  of  the  Astabo- 
ras, which  separated  ihcm  from  Meroe ;  this  river  is 
the  Albar,  or,  as  it  is  also  called,  the  Tacame;  they 
must,  consequently,  have  dwelt  in  the  present  Shan- 
galla.   The  mode  of  life  with  these  people  has  not  in 
the  least  varied  for  2000  years;  although  cultivated 
nations  are  situate  around  them,  they  have  made  no 
progress  in  improvement  themselves.    Their  land  be- 
ing unfavourable  both  to  agriculture  and  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  they  are  compelled  to  remain  mere  hunters. 
Most  of  the  different  tribes  mentioned  by  Agatharchi- 
des subsist  in  a  similar  manner.    Hie  Dobenahs,  the 
most  powerful  tribe  among  the  Shangallai,  still  live 
on  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros.    The  Baasa,  in' 
the  plains  of  Sire,  yet  eat  the  flesh  of  the  lion,  the 
wild  hog,  and  even  serpents  :'  and  farther  to  the  west 
dwells  a  tribe,  who  subsist  in  the  summer  on  the  locust, 
and  at  other  seasons  on  the  crocodile,  hippopotamus,  and 
fish.    Diodorus  Siculus  (3.  28)  remaiks,  that  almost  all 
these  people  die  of  verminous  diseases  produced  by  this 
food ;  and  Bruce  (Travel*,  3d  ed.,  vol  6,  p.  83)  makes 
the  same  observation  with  respect  to  the  Waito,  on  the 
Lake  Dambca,  who  live  on  crocodiles  and  other  Nile 
animals.   Beside*  these  inhabitants  of  the  plains,  ^Ethi- 
opia was  peopled  by  a  more  powerful,  and  somewhat 
more  civilized,  shepherd- nation,  who  dwelt  in  the  caves 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  namely,  the  Troglo- 
dyte.   A  chain  of  high  mountains  runs  along  the  Afri- 
can shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  which  ip  Egypt  are  com- 
posed of  granite,  marble,  arid  alabaster,  but  farther  sooth 
of  a  softer  kind  of  stone.    At  the  foot  of  the  gulf  these 
mountains  turn  inward,  and  bound  the  southern  portion 
df  Abyssinia.    This  chain  was,  in  the  most  ancient 
times,  inhabited  by  these  Troglodyta,  in  the  boles  and 
grottoes  formed  by  nature  but  enlarged  by  human  la- 
bour.   These  people  were  not  hunters ;  they  were 
herdsmen,  and  had  their  chiefs  or  princes  of  the  race. 
Remains  of  the  Troglodyta  still  exist  in  the  Skipo, 
Hazorla,  &c,  mentioned  by  Bruce  (vol.  4,  p.  266). 
A  still  more  celebrated  -Ethiopian  nation,  and  one 
which  has  been  particularly  described  to  u*  by  Herod- 
otus (3,  17,  seqo.),  was  the  Macrobii,  for  an  account  of 
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whom,  ,  and  of  the  state  and  city  of  Meroe,  the  student 
is  referred  to  these  articles  .respectively.   Under  the 
latter  of  these  beads  some  remarks  will  also  be  offered 
respecting  the  trade  of  /Ethiopia. — The  early  and  cu- 
rious belief  respecting  the  Ethiopian  race,  that  they 
stood  highest  in  the  favour  of  the  gods,  and  that  the 
deities  of  Olympus,  at  stated  seasons,  enjoyed  among 
them  the  festive  hospitality  of  the  banquet,  would  aeera 
to  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  relation  in  which  Me- 
roe stood  to  the  adjacent  countries  aa  the  .parent  city  ' 
of  civilization  and  religion.    Piety  and  rectitude  were 
the  first  virtues  with  a  nation  whose  dominion  was 
founded  on  religion  and  commerce,  not  on  oppression. 
The  active  imagination,  however,  of  the  early  Greeks, 
gave  a  different  turn  to  this  feature  in  the  /Ethiopian 
character,  and,  losing  sight  of  the  true  cause,  or,  per- 
haps, never  having  been  acquainted  with  it,  the;  sup- 
posed that  a  lice  of  men,  who  could  endure  such  in- 
tense heat  as  they  were  thought  to  encounter,  must  be  a 
nobler  order  of  beings  than  the  human  family  in  gen- 
eral ;  and  that  the;  who  dwelt  so  near  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  orb  of  day,  could  not  but  be  in  closer 
union  than  ihe  rest  of  their  species  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  skies.  (Compare  Manntrt,  10, 103.)— The  ^Ethi- 
opians were  intimately  connected  with  the  Egyptians 
in  the  early  ages  of  their  monarchy,  and  /Ethiopian 
princes,  and  whole  dynasties,  occupied  the  throne  of 
the  Pharaohs  at  various  times,  even  to  a  late  period 
before  the  Persian  conquest.    The  /Ethiopians  had 
the  same  religion,  the  same  sacerdotal  order,  the 
same  hieroglyphic  writing,  the  same  rites  of  sepul- 
ture and  ceremonies  aa  the  Egyptians.  Religious 
pomps  and  processions  were  celebrated  in  common 
between  the  two  nations.    The  images  of  the  gods 
were  at  certain  times  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  from  their 
Egyptian  temples  to  others  in  /Ethiopia ;  and,  after  the 
conclusion  of  a  festival,  were  brought  back  again  into 
Egypt    (Died.  Bie.,  1,  33.— Eutttuh.,ad  B.,  1, 423.) 
The  ruins  of  temples  found  of  late  in  the  countries 
above  Egypt  (vid.  Meroe),  snd  which  are  quite  in  the 
Egyptian  stylo,  confirm  these  account* ;  they  were, 
doubtless,  the- temples  of  the  ancient  /Ethiopians.  It 
is  nowhere  asserted  that  the  /Ethiopians  and  Egyptians 
used  the  same  language,  but  this  seems  to  be  implied, 
snd  -is  extremely  probsble.    We  learn  from  Diodorus, 
that  the  /Ethiopians  elaimed  the  first  invention  of  the 
an*  and  philosophy  of  Egypt,  and  even  pretended  to 
have  planted  the  first  colonies  in  Egypt,  soon  after  that 
country  had  emerged  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  or 
rather  of  the  Mediterranean,  by  which  it  was  tradition- 
ally reported  to  have  been  covered.    The  /Ethiopians, 
in  later  times,  had  political  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies, and  Diodorus  saw  ambassador*  of  this  nation 
in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Cesar,  or  Augustus.  An 
/Ethiopian  queen,  named  Candace.  made  a  treaty  with 
Augustus,  and  a  princess  of  the  same  name  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  How 
far  the  dominion  of  the  /Ethiopian  prince*  extended 
is  unknown,  but  they  probably  had  at  one  period  pos- 
sessions on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  relations 
with  Arabia.    After  this  we  find  no  farther  mention  of 
the  ancient  /Ethiopian  empire.    Other  names  occur  in 
the  countries  intervening  between  Egypt  and  Abys- 
sinia;  and  when  the  term  /Ethiopian  is  again  met  with 
in  a  later  age,  it  is  found  to  hava  been  transferred  lo 
the  princes  and  people  of  Habesh.    Such  is  the  his- 
tory of  /Ethiopia  among  the  profane  writers.    By  the 
Hebrews  the  same  people  are  mentioned  frequently 
under  the  .name  of  Cush,  which  by  the  Septuagint 
translators  is  always  rendered  AWioir'ec,  or  /Ethiopians. 
The  Hebrew  term  is,  however,  applied  sometimes  lo 
nations  dwelling  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
and  hence  a  degree  of  ambiguity  respecting  its  mean- 
ing in  some  instances.    This  subject  baa  been  amply 
discussed  by  Borhart  and  Michaelis.    Among  the  He- 
brews of  later  times,  the  term  Cush  clear.y  belor  >  to 
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■be  XOaoptam.  The  Ethiopians,  who  were  con- 
aeeted  with  the  Egyptians  by  affinity  and  intimate  po- 
litical relations,  axe  by  the  later  Hebrew  historians 
termed  Cosh.  Thus  Trahakah,  the  Cushite  invader  of 
Jadah,  is  evidently  Tearebon  the  Ethiopian  leader 
mrttaeed  by  Strabo,  and  the  same  who  is  termed 
Tanaes,  ana  to  set  down  by  Manetho,  in  the  well- 
kanm  tables  of  dynasties,  as  an  Ethiopian  king  of 
Egrpc.  In  the  earlier  ages  the  term  Cush  belonged 
tsetrendy  to  the  same  nation  or  race  ;  though  it  would 
esetr  that  the  Cnsh  or  Ethiopians  of  those  times  oc- 
esjsed  both  sides  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  Cosh  men- 
tioned by  Moses  are  pointed  oat  by  him  to  be  a  nation 
af  kindred  origin  with  the  Egyptians.  In  the  Toldoth 
Beei  Noach,  or  Archives  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  which 
Mkhaens  (SpieUeg.  Geogr.  Hebr.  Ext.)  has  proved  to 
contain  a  digest  of  the  historical  and  geographical 
knowledge  of  die  ancient  world,  it  is  said,  that  the  Cush 
and  the  Misraim  were  brothers,  which  means,  as  it  is 
leaeralh;  allowed,  nations  nearly  allied  by  kindred. 
It  it  very  probable,  that  the  first  people  who  settled  in 
Arabia  were  Cnshite  nations,  who  were  afterward  ex- 
pelled or  aoeceeded  by  the  Beni  Yoktan  or  true  Arabs. 
In  the  enumeration  of  the  descendants  of  Cnsh  in  the 
ToUom  Beni  Noach,  several  tribes  or  settlements  are 
mectwned  in  Arabia,  a*  Saba  and  Havila.  When  the 
author  afterward  proceeds  to  the  descendants  of  Yok- 
tan,  the  very  same  places  are  enumerated  among  their 
settlements.  That  the  Cnsh  had  in  remote  times 
poeacjaiuus  in  Asia,  is  evident  from  the  history  of  Nim- 
rod,  a  Csshrte  chieftain,  who  is  said  to  have  possessed 
several  cities  of  the  Assyrians,  among  which  was  Ba- 
bel or  Babylon,  in  Shinar.  Long  after  their  departure 
Ike  name  of  the  Cush  remained  behind  them  on  the 
coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  probable  that  the  nsme 
of  Cosh  controlled  to  be  given  to  tribes  which  bad  suc- 
ceeded the  genuine  Coahites  in  the  possession  of  their 
skdent  territories  in  Arabia,  after  the  whole  of  that 
people  had  psssed  into  Africa,  just  as  the  English  are 
tamed  Britons,  and  the  Dutch  race  of  modern  times 
Belgians.  In  this  way  it  happened,  that  people,  re- 
ante  in  race  from  the  family  of  Ham,  are  yet  named 
Cosh,  as  the  Midianites,  who  were  descended  from 
Abraham.  The  daughter  of  Jethro,  the  Midianite,  is 
sensed  a  Cnshite  woman.  Even  in  this  instance,  the 
of  Cosh  and  Ethiopia  haa  been  pre- 


We  find  die  word  rendered  JStkioputa  by 
the  Ser/roagmt  translators,  and  in  the  verses  of  Eze- 
k>l_  4e  Jewish  Hellenistic  poet,  Jethro  is  placed  in 
Africa,  and  his  people  are  termed  Ethiopians.  On  the 
whole,  a  nay  be  considered  as  clearly  established, 
that  the  Cosh  are  the  genuine  Ethiopian  race,  and 
hat  the  esoBtry  of  the  Cush  is  generally  in  Scripture 
lost  part  of  Africa  which  lies  above  Egypt.    In  support 
of  these  positions  may  be  cited,  not  only  the  authority 
of  the  SeptDagmt,  sod  the  writers  already  mentioned, 
bat  the  concurring  testimony  of  the  Vulgate,  and  all 
other  ancient  versions,  with  that  of  Pbilo,  Josephns, 
Eupotecrras,  and  all  the  Jewish  commentators  and 
Christian  fasten.  There  is  only  one  writer  of  anti- 
quity on  the  other  side,  and  he  was  probably  misled 
by  the  facta  which  we  have  already  considered.  This 
moete  dissentient  is  the  writer  of  Jonathan's  Targum, 
and  on  this  authority  the  learned  Bochsrt,  supported  by 
scene  doubtful  passages,  maintains  that  the  land  of  Cush 
■as  situated  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
It  haa  been  satisfactorily  shown,  however,  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  Universal  History,  and  by  Michaelis,  that 
naiTT  of  these  parages  require  a  different  version,  and 
are-re  that  the  land  of  Cnsh  was  Ethiopia.  (Prich- 
mf*  Pkysual  History  of  Men,  2d  ed.,  vol.  1,  p.  289, 
ttoa  ) — As  regards  the  physical  character  of  the  ancient 
ixbi-opisns,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  Greeks  com- 
nooty  ased  the  term  Ethiopian  nearly  as  we  use  that  of 
segro :  rhey  constantly  spoke  of  the  Ethiopians,  as 
"c  of  the  negroes,  as  if  they  were  the  blackest 
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people  known  i  n  the  world.  "  To  wash  the  Ethiopian, 
white,"  waa  a  proverbial  expression  applied  to  a  hope- 
less attempt  It  may  be  thought  that  the  term  Ethiopi- 
an was  perhaps  used  vaguely,  to  signify  all  or  many  Af- 
rican nations  of  dark  colour,  and  that  the  genuine  Ethi- 
opians may  not  have  been  quite  so  black  as  others. 
But  it  must  be  observed,  tbst  though  other  black  na- 
tions may  be  called  by  that  name  when  taken  in  a 
wider  sense,  this  can  only  have  happened  in  conse- 
quence of  their  resemblance  to  those  from  whom  the 
term  originated.  It  is  improbable  that  the  Ethiopians 
were  destitute  of  a  particular  character,  the  possession 
of  which  wss  the  very  reason  why  other  nations  parti- 
cipated in  their  name,  and  came  to  be  confounded  with 
them.  And  the  most  accurate  writers,  as  Strabo,  for 
example,  apply  the  term  Ethiopian  in  the  same  way. 
Strabo,  in  the  15th  book  (686),  cites  the  opinion  of 
Theodectes,  who  attributed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  son 
the  black  colour  snd  woolly  hair  of  the  Ethiopians. 
Herodotus  expressly  affirms  (7,  70),  that  the  Ethiopi- 
ans of  the  west,  that  is,  of  Africa,  have  the  moat  woolly 
hair  of  all  nations :  in  this  respect,  be  says,  they  dif- 
fered from  the  Indians  and  Eastern  Ethiopians,  who 
were  likewise  black,  but  bad  straight  hair.  Moreover, 
the  Hebrews,  who,  in  consequence  of  their  intercourse 
with  Egypt  under  the  Pharaohs,  could  not  fail  to  know 
the  proper  application  of  the  national  term  Cush,  seem 
to  hsve  had  a  proverbial  expression  similar  to  that  of 
the  Greeks,  "  Can  the  Cnsh  change  his  colour,  or  the 
leopard  his  spots?"  (Jeremiah,  IS,  83.)  This  is 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  the  Ethiopian  waa  the  darkest 
race  of  people  known  to  the  Greeks,  and,  in  earlier 
times,  to  the  Hebrews.  The  only  way  of  avoiding 
the  inference,  that  the  Ethiopians  were  genuine  ne- 
groes, must  be  by  the  supposition,  that  the  ancients, 
among  whom  the  foregoing  expressions  were  current, 
were  not  acquainted  with  any  people  exactly  resem- 
bling the  people  of  Guinea,  and  therefore  applied  the 
terms  woolly -haired,  flat-nosed,  etc.,  to  nations  who 
bad  these  characters  in  a  much  leas  decree  than  those 
people  whom  we  now  term  negroes,  ft  seems  possi- 
ble, that  the  people  termed  Ethiopians  by  the  Greeks, 
and  Cush  by  the  Hebrew  writers,  may  either  of  them 
have  been  of  the  race  of  the  Shangalla,  Shillnk,  or 
other  negro  tribes,  who  now  inhabit  the  countries 
bordering  on  the  Nile,  to  the  southward  of  Sennaar ;  or 
they  may  have  been  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Nouba 
or  Barabra,  or  of  people  resembling  them  in  descrip- 
tion. The  chief  obstacle  to  our  adopting  the  supposi- 
tion that  these  Ethiopians  were  of  the  Shangalla  raoe, 
or  of  any  stock  resembling  them,  is  the  circumstance, 
that  so  near  a  connexion  appears  to  have  subsisted  be- 
tween the  former  and  the  Egyptians ;  and  we  know 
that  the  Egyptians  were  not  genuine  negroes.  Per- 
haps, after  all,  however,  we  would  be  more  correct  in 
considering  the  Bedjas,  and  their  descendants  the 
Abadbe  and  Bisharein,  aa  the  posterity  of  the  ancient 
Ethiopians.  Both  the  Ababde  and  Bisharein  belong 
to  the  clasa  of  red,  or  copper-coloured  people.  The 
former  are  described  by  Belzoni  (Travel*,  p.  310), 
and  the  latter  by  Burckhardt  (TrtneU  in  NubU.) 

Ethxius.    Vid,  Supplement. 

Ethba,  daughter  of  Pittheus,  king  of  Trcezene,  and' 
mother  of  Theseus  by  Egeus.  (Vtd.  Egeus)  She 
wss  betrothed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Belterophon ; 
but  this  individual  being  compelled  to  fly,  in  conse- 
quence of  having  accidentally  lulled  bis  brother,  Ethra 
remained  under  her  father'a  roof.  When  Egeus  came 
to  consult  Pittheus  respecting  an  obscure  oracle  which 
the  former  had  received  from  the  Delphic  shrine,  Pit- 
theus managed  to  intoxicate  him,  and  give  him  the 
company  of  his  daughter.  From  this  intercourse  sprang 
Theseus.  (FW.  Egeus.)  Ethra  was  afterward  taken 
captive  by  Castor  and  Pollux,  when  these  two  came  in 
quest  of  Helen,  whom  Theseus  had  carried  off,  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  Athens.   She  aecompa- 
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aied  Helen  to  Troj  when  the  latter  was  abducted  by 
Paris,  and,  on  the  fall  of  Troy,  she  was  restored  to 
her  home  by  Aeamas  and  Demophoon,  her  grandsons, 
and  the  sons  of  Theseus.  (Apollod.,  3,  15,  4. — Id., 
3,  10,  l.—Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  e.) 

AetIon,  I.  a  famous  painter,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  executed  a  painting  of 
the  nuptials  of  Alexander  and  Roxana ;  and  the  piece 
was  so  much  admired  at  the  Olympic  Games,  whither 
the  artist  had  carried  it  for  exhibition,  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  games  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
Such  is  Lucian's  account  (Her.,  6),  who  saw  this 
painting  in  Italy.  In  another  passage,  likewise,  he 
refers  to  this  production  of  Action's,  and  bestows  the 
highest  praises  on  the  lips  of  Roxana.  (Imag.,  7.) 
Raphael  is  said  to  hare  traced,  from  Lucian's  descrip- 
tion of  this  work  of  art,  one  of  his  most  brilliant  com- 
positions.— II.  A  sculptor,  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  is  known  from  Theocritus  (Epigr.,  7.)  At 
the  request  of  Nicias,  then  a  celebrated  physician  at 
Miletus,  be  made  a  statue  of  jEsculspius  out  of 
cedar.  (As  regards  the  reading  'ktriuvi,  for  the  com- 
mon Heriuvi,  consult  KiessUng,  ad  loc.) — III.  An 
engraver  on  precious  stones,  whose  age  is  uncertain. 
(Bracci,  IS.—Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Arrfas,  I.  an  heresiarch  of  toe  fourth  century,  sur- 
named  by  his  adversaries  the  Atheist.  He  was  the 
son  of  s  common  soldier,  and  born  at  Antiocb.  His 
poverty  compelling  him  to  live  by  the  labour  of  his 
hands,  he  commenced  by  being  a  vine-dresser,  and 
was  afterward,  in  succession,  a  coppersmith  and  jew- 
eller. Being  forced  to  abandon  this  latter  calling,  for 
having  substituted  a  bracelet  of  gilt-copper  for  one  of 
gold,  he  followed  the  trade  of  an  empiric,  or  charlatan, 
with  some  success,  but  was  at  last  driven  from  Anti- 
ocb, and  went  to  study  logic  at  Alexin drea.  As  he 
never  attained  any  great  skill  in  this  latter  science,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  but  little  versed  in  the  sacred 
writings,  he  easily  fell  into  the  new  religious  errors  of 
the  day,  to  which  he  added  many  others  of  his  own. 
Epiphanius  has  preserved  forty-seven  erroneous  prop- 
ositions, selected  from  his  works,  which  contained 
more  than  three  hundred.  The  principal  ones  con- 
sisted in  teaching,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  not  like 
the  Father ;  in  pretending  to  know  God  by  himself ; 
in  regarding  the  most  culpable  actions  as  the  wants  of 
nature ;  in  rejecting  the  authority  of  the  prophets  and 
apostles ;  in  rebaplizing  in  the  name  of  the  uncreated 
God,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  procreated  by  the  created 
Son ;  in  asserting  that  faith  is  sufficient  without  works, 
dee.  His  other  errors  were  nothing  more  than  mere 
sophisms  founded  on  verbal  equivocations.  He  was 
ordained  deacon  by  Leontius,  an  Arian  bishop,  who 
was  soon  compelled  to  forbid  him  the  exercise  of  his 
ministerial  functions.  After  a  succession  of  stormy 
.conflicts,  he  was  exiled  by  Conatantius  to  Cilicia. 
Julian  recalled  him,  and  assigned  him  lands  near  My  t- 
tilem,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  He  was  even  ordained 
bishop ;  and,  having  escaped  punishment,  which  he 
was  afterward  on  the  point  of  undergoing  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  Valens,  he  died 
at  Constantinople  A.D.  366,  and  was  honoured  with  a 
splendid  funeral.  (8.  Athanas.,  de  Synod. — Socrat., 
Hist.  Ecclet.,  1,  38. — August.  Hot. — Barm.,  Amud. 
Ann.,  356.)— II.  A  celebrated  Roman  general,  born 
at  Dorostolus,  in  Mossia.  His  father  Gaudentius,  a 
Scythian,  attained  to  the  highest  military  employments, 
and  waa  killed  in  Gaul  during  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers. 
Aetius,  brought  up  among  the  imperial  body-guards, 
and  given  at  an  early  period  as  a  hostage  to  the  formida- 
ble Alaric,  learned  the  art  of  war  under  this  conqueror, 
and  profited  by  his  stay  among  the  barbarians  to  secure 
the  attachment  of  a  people  whom  be  was  destined  to 
have  alternately  as  enemies  and  allies.  In  A.D.  424,  the 
usurper  John  wishing  to  seize  the  sceptre  of  the  west, 
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Aetius  undertook  to  procure  for  him  the  assistance  of 
the  Huns.   John,  however,  was  conquered,  and  Aetius 
immediately  submitted  to  Valentinian,  who  reigned  in 
the  west  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Placid- 
la.    Eagerly  desirous  of  the  imperial  favours,  and  jeal- 
ous of  the  credit  of  Count  Boniface,  Aetius  formed  a 
treacherous  scheme  against  him,  the  result  of  which 
was  the  revolt  of  Boniface,  who  invited  Genseric  and 
the  Vandals  into  Africa.    A  subsequent  explanation 
between  Boniface  and  Placidia  came  too  late  to  save 
Africa,  but  it  served  to  expose  the  intrigues  of  Aetius, 
who  at  thia  time  was  crushing  the  Franks  and  Bur- 
gundiang  in  Gaul.    Placidia  did  not  dare  to  punish 
him,  but  she  bestowed  new  honours  upon  Boniface. 
Rendered  furious  by  this,  Aetius  flew  back  to  Italy 
with  a  few  troops,  encountered  and  gave  battle  to  his 
rival,  waa  conquered,  but  with  his  own  hand  wounded 
Boniface,  who  died  shortly  after,  A.D.  432.  Placidia 
was  desirous  of  avenging  his  death,  but  Aetius  retired 
among  the  Huns,  and  reappeared  subsequently  at  the 
head  of  sixty  thousand  barbarians  to  demand  his  par- 
don.   Placidia  restored  to  him  his  charges  and  hon- 
ours, and  Aetius  returned  to  Gaul  to  serve  the  empire, 
which  he  defended  with  great  valour  as  long  aa  his 
own  ambitious  views  permitted  this  to  be  done.  His 
most  brilliant  feat  in  thia  quarter  was  the  overthrow 
of  Attila,  who  had  crossed  the  Rhine  and  Seine  with 
his  Huns,  and  laid  siege  to  Orleana.    Aetius  marched 
against  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and  met  his  adver- 
sary, who  had  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans  and  rec row- 
ed the  Seine,  in  the  Catalaunian  plains,  near  the  mod- 
em Chalons.    The  contest  was  bloody  but  decisive, 
and  three  hundred  thousand  men  fell  on  both  sides. 
Notwithstanding,  however,  this  brilliant  achievement, 
Aetius,  in  his  turn,  became  the  victim  of  court  in- 
trigue, and  being  sent  for  by  Valentinian,  and  having 
approached  him  without  distrust,  was  on  a  sudden 
stabbed  to  the  heart  by  that  suspicious  and  cowardly 
emperor.    His  death  happened  A.D.  454."  (Procop., 
de  Reb.  Goth.,  5. — Jornandcs,  de  Regn.  Success.,  c. 
19.— Paul  Diaam.,  Hist.  Miscett.,  19,  16.— Biogra- 
phie  JJmtersdle,  vol.  1,  p.  267.)— III.  A  physician 
of  Amida,  in  Mesopotamia,  who  flourished  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  sixth. 
The  works  of  Aetius  are  a  valuable  collection  of  med- 
ical facts  and  opinions,  being  deficient  only  in  arrange- 
ment ;  since  on  several  subjects  their  merit  is  trans- 
cendent.   For  example,  the  principles  of  the  Materia. 
Mcdica  are  delivered  with  admirable  precision  in  the 
beginning  of  the  first  book.    Of  all  the  ancient  trea- 
tises on  fever,  that  contained  in  the  fifth  book  of  Ae- 
tius may  be  instanced  as  being  the  most  complete ; 
and  it  would  not  be  easy  perhaps,  at  the  present  day, 
to  point  out  a  work  so  full  on  all  points,  and  so  correct 
in  practice.   Of  contagion,  as  an  exciting  cause  of 
fever,  he  makes  no  mention ;  and  as  his  silence,  and 
that  of  the  other  medical  authors  of  antiquity,  has  often 
been  thought  unaccountable,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  a 
few  words  in  explanation.    Palladius,  who  has  given 
a  most  comprehensive  abstract  of  the  doctrines  of  Ga- 
len and  his  successors  on  the  subject  of  fever,  enu- 
merates the  following  exciting  causes  of  fevers :  1st. 
The  application  of  a  suitable  material ;  aa  when  things 
of  a  caleficient  nature,  such  as  pepper,  mustard,  and 
the  like,  are  taken  immoderately  by  a  person  of  a  hot 
temperament :  2d.  Motion ;  which  may  be  either  men- 
tal or  corporeal :  3d.  Constriction  of  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  occasioned  either  by  the  thickness  of  the  hu- 
mours, or  the  coldness  and  dryness  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere.    (This,  by-the-by,  accords  with  Dr. 
Cullen's  Theory  of  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels): 
4th.  Putrefaction  of  the  fluids :  6th.  The  application 
of  heat,  such  as  by  exposure  of  the  head  to  the  sun. — 
Epidemical  fevers  the  ancients  considered  as  being  oc- 
casioned by  a  depraved  state  of  the  atmosphere,  ari- 
sing from  putrid  miasmata,  or  similar  causes.  AVith- 
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cut  doubt,  in  cases  of  malignant  fevers,  they  wen 
twin  that  the  effluvia  from  the  bodies  of  those  afflict- 
ed with  them  contaminated  the  surrounding  atmo- 
sphere, and  that  the  ferers  were  propagated  in  this 
manner   Hence  Galen,  Carina  Aurelianus,  Rhaxes, 
and  Antenna,  rank  the  plague  among  those  complaints 
wksci  pass  from  one  person  to  another :  and  Isidores 
teats  (he  plague  thus :  "  PatUtntia  at  contagium, 
fid,  imm  atsrn  apprchenderit,  eeleriter  ad  phtra 
Janl  "   At  the  same  time,  as  they  did  not  ascribe 
tk  origin  and  propagation  of  these  disorders  to  a  pe- 
csbar  Tims,  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  treat  of 
contagion  aa  a  distinct  cause  of  fever,  because,  in  this 
view  of  the  matter,  it  is  clearly  referable  to  some  one 
of  the  general  causes  enumerated  above.   Thus,  the 
atmosphere  of  the  ill- ventilated  apartment  of  a  patient 
in  ferer  becoming  vitiated,  and  being  inhaled  by  a  per- 
son is  health,  might  occasion  fever,  either  by  produ- 
cing constriction  of  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or  putrefac- 
tion of  the  fluids,  and  accordingly  would  be  referred 
either  to  the  3d  or  the  4th  class  of  general  causes.  In 
a  word,  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  this  subject 
seem  to  have  corresponded  very  much  with  those  of 
the  more  reasonable  Macleanites  of  the  present  day, 
who,  although  they  deny  that  fever,  strictly  speaking, 
is  contagions,  admit  that  it  is  contaminative.— Aetius 
is  the  first  medical  author  who  has  given  a  distinct  ac- 
count of  the  DwmncuiMt,  or  Vcrmu  Medinensit,  now 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Guinea-worm.  He 
treats  of  this  disease  so  fully,  that  Rhaxes  and  Avtcen- 
na  have  supplied  but  little  additional  information,  not 
have  the  moderns,  in  any  considerable  degree,  im- 
ptored  upon  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients.  The 
method  of  treating  Aneurism  at  the  elbow-joint  is  de- 
serving of  attention,  as  being  a  near  approximation  to 
the  improved  method  of  operating  introduced  by  John 
Hunter  and  Abernethy.   He  directs  the  operator  to 
make  a  longitudinal  incision  along  the  inner  side  of  the 
arm,  three  or  four  fingers'  breadth  below  the  armpit, 
and  having  bid  bare  the  artery,  and  dissected  it  from 
the  smroundmg  parts,  to  raise  it  up  with  a  blind  hook, 
and,  introducing  two  threads,  to  tie  them  separately 
and  divide  the  artery  in  the  middle.    Had  he  stopped 
here,  his  method  would  have  been  a  complete  antici- 
pation of  the  plan  of  proceeding  now  practised  ;  but, 
■ntorturjatefy,  not  having  sufficient  confidence  in  the 
absorbing  powers  of  the  system,  he  gives  directions  to 
open  the  tumour  and  evacuate  its  contents.  Msny 
at  operations  upon  the  eye  and  surrounding  parte 
are  accurately  described  by  him. — On  the  obstetrical 
department  of  surgery  he  is  fuller  than  any  other  an- 
cient writer. — He  has  also  given  an  account  of  many 
phanaateatical  preparations  which  are  not  noticed  else- 
where. The  work  of  Aetius,  divided  by  the  copyists 
into  fas  TctrabibH,  and  each  TctrabMui  into  four 
discourses,  consisted  originally  of  sixteen  books.  The 
first  eight  only  were  printed  in  Greek  at  Venice,  by 
the  heirs  of  Aldus  Manutius,  fol.,  1634.    The  others 
have  remained  in  MS.,  in  the  libraries  of  Vienna  and 
Paris.    Various  editions  have  been  published  of  the 
Latin  translation  of  the  entire  work  by  Janus  Coma- 
nos,  under  the  title  of  Contractu  ex  vetcribv*  Medi- 
an* UttabtbHt,  at  Venice,  1643,  in  8vo ;  at  Baale, 
IMS,  1549,  in  fol.  ;  another  at  Basle,  1536,  fol.,  of 
which  the  first  seven  and  the  last  three  books  were  trans- 
lated by  Montanus ;  two  at  Lyons,  1649,  fol.,  and  1660, 
4  vols.  12mo,  with  notes  of  but  little  value,  by  Hugo  de 
Soleras ;  and  one  at  Paris,  1567,  fol,  among  the  Med- 
ial At  tit  Prineipes. — IV.  Sicanns,  or  Siculus,  a  phy- 
sician, and  native  of  Sicily,  as  ia  commonly  supposed, 
to  whom  is  ascribed  a  treatise  on  Melancholy.  The 
tnth  is,  however,  that  the  treatise  in  question  is  no- 
4sne  more  than  a  selection  from  the  second  discourse 
of  the  second  Tetrabiblus  of  Aetius  of  Amida ;  so 
that  Aetius  the  Sicilian  becomes  a  mere  nonentity. 
'ScW,  But.  JM.  Gt.,  7,  p.  S53.) 


JSrru,  I.  a  celebrated  volcano  of  Sicily,  now  Ursa, 
or  Monte  Giiello  (shortened  into  Mongibello),  the  Ut- 
ter of  these  modern  appellations  being  adopted  from 
the  Arabic  Gibel,  "  a  mountain,"  given  to  iEtna  on 
account  of  its  vaat  size,  and  recalling  the  remembrance 
of  the  Arabian  conquests  in  Sicily.  (Compare  the 
Map  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily,  accompanying  the 
"  Hittoirc  ia  Computes  ia  Normandt,"  by  D'Are, 
where  the  Arabic  names  are  given.)  This  volcano,  a* 
immense  in  size,  that  Vesovius,  in  comparison,  seems 
merely  a  hill,  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  Sicily.  It 
is  180  miles  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  attains 
by  a  gradual  ascent  to  the  height  of  10,964  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  Catania  (the  ancient  Ca- 
tena), which  stands  at  the  foot,  to  the  summit,  is  30 
miles,  and  the  traveller  paaaea  through  three  distinct 
zones,  called  the  cultivated,  the  woody,  and  the  desert. 
The  lowest,  or  cultivated  zone,  extends  through  an 
interval  of  ascent  of  16  miles,  and  it  contains  numer- 
ous small  mountains  of  a  conical  form,  about  300  or 
400  feet  high,  each  having  a  crater  at  the  top,  from 
which  the  lava  flows  over  the  surrounding  country. 
The  fertility  of  this  region  is  wonderful,  and  its  fruits 
are  the  finest  in  the  island.  The  woody  region  forms 
a  zone  of  the  brightest  green  all  around  the  mountain, 
and  reaches  up  the  aide  about  eight  miles.  In  the 
iaert  region  vegetation  entirely  disappears,  and  the 
surface  presents  a  dreary  expanse  of  snow  and  ice. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  consists  of  a  conical  hiO, 
containing  a  crater  above  two  miles  in  circumference. 
— The  silence  of  Homer  l*Mp6C  ting  the  fires  of  dStna 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion,  that  Use  mountain  in  his 
time  was  m  the  aame  state  of  repose  aa  Vesuvius  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  The  earliest  writers  who  make 
mention  of  JEttu,  and  its  eruptions,  are  the  author  of 
the  Orphic  poems  (Argonaut.,  v.  IS),  and  mora  par. 
ticularty  Pindar  (Py'A.,  1,  SI,  tern.,  est  Botdtk. 
Compare  Aulut  Gelliut,  17,  10),  whose  description, 
in  its  fearful  sublimity,  bears  with  it  all  the  marks 
of  truth,  and  points  evidently  to  some  accurate  ac- 
counts of  the  volcano,  as  received  by  the  bard,  per- 
haps from  King  Hiero.  Thucydides  (3,  116)  is  next 
in  order.  He  speaks  of  the  stream  of  lavs,  which,  in 
his  time  (Ol.  88,  3,  B.C.  486),  desolated  the  territory 
of  Catena ;  he  asserts,  that,  fifty  years  before,  a  similar 
flow  of  lava  had  taken  place,  and,  without  any  farther 
chronological  reference,  makes  mention  also  of  a  third. 
These  were  the  only  three  eruptions  with  which  the 
Greeks  had  become  acquainted  since  their  settlement 
in  Sicily.  That  -Etna,  however,  had,  at  a  much  ear- 
lier period,  given  proof  of  its  volcanic  character,  ia 
evident  from  the  narrative  of  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  6), 
where  we  are  informed,  that  the  Sicani  were  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  the  western  parts  of  the  island,  by  rea- 
son of  the  devastation  and  terror  which  the  fiery  erup- 
tions from  the  mountain  had  occasioned.  The  ac- 
count which  Strabo  gives  (374)  of  the  state  of  things 
on  the  summit  of  ./Etna,  accords  pretty  accurately  with 
the  narratives  of  modern  travellers.  The  geographer 
informs  us,  that  those  who  had  lately  ascended  the 
mountain  found  on  the  top  a  crater,  or,  as  he  terms  it, 
a  level  plain  (irtSlov  6/uMhi),  about  twenty  stadia  in 
circumference,  enclosed  by  a  bank  of  cinders  having 
the  height  of  a  wall.  In  the  middle  of  the  plain  was 
a  hill  of  an  aahy  colour,  like  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
Over  the  hill  a  column  of  smoke  hung  suspended,  ex- 
tending about  two  hundred  feet  in  height.  Two  of 
the  party  from  whom  Strabo  received  his  information 
undertook  to  descend  the  banks  and  enter  upon  the 
plain,  but  the  hot  and  deep  sand  soon  compelled  them 
to  retrace  their  steps.  The  geographer,  after  this 
statement,  then  proceeds  to  contradict  the  common 
story  respecting  the  fate  of  Empedocles,  the  party  as- 
suring him  that  the  crater,  or  opening  into  the  bowels 
of  the  mountain,  could  neither  be  seen  nor  approached. 
— The  whole  number  of  eruptions  on  record,  in  the 
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iu«  of  /Etna,  is  said  to  be  eighty-one,  of  which  the 
following  may  be  regarded  aa  an  accurate  enumeration. 
Those  mentioned  by  Thucydidea  amount  to  thru. 
In  132  B.C.  there  was  one.  In  44  A.D.  one.  In 
252  A.D.  one.  During  the  12th  century,  two  hap- 
pened. During  the  13th,  one.  During  the  14th,  two. 
During  the  164,  /our.  During  the  16th,  four.  Da- 
ring the  17th,  taenly-two.  During  the  18th,  thirty- 
two.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  19th,  nine. 
(MalU-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  293,  Bruttelt  erf.) 
That  the  Greeks  did  not  suffer  this  mountain  to  re- 
main unemployed  in  their  mythological  legends  may 
easily  be  imagined,  and  hence  the  fable  that  ./Etna 


1,  6,  3,  and  Heyne,  ad  lot.,  where  the  different  tradi- 
tions respecting  Typhon  are  collected.)  According 
to  Virgil  (/En.,  3,  678),  Enceladus  lay  beneath  this 
mountain.  Another  class  of  my  thographera  placed  the 
Cyclopes  of  Homeric  fable  on  /Etna,  though  the  poet 
never  dreamed  of  assigning  the  island  Thrinakia  as  an 
abode  for  his  giant  creations.  (Mannert,  vol.  3,  p.  9, 
teqq.)  'When  the  Cyclopes  were  regarded  as  the  aids 
of  Vulcan  in  the  labours  of  the  forge,  they  were  trans- 
lated, by  the  wand  of  fable,  from  die  surface  to  the 
bowels  of  the  mountain,  though  the  Lipari  islands 
were  more  commonly  regarded  as  the  scene  of  Vul- 
can's art.  (Mannert,  9,  pt.  2,  p.  297.) — II.  A  small 
city  on  the  southern  declivity  of  /Etna.  The  first 
name  of  the  place  was  Inessa,  or  Inessos,  and  Thucyd- 
idea (6,  94)  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Inessei  (Ivnvoaioi).  The  form  of  the 
name,  therefore,  as  given  by  Strabo  (268),  namely,  In- 
neaa  (1vhj«o),  ss  well  as  that  found  in  Diodorua  Sic- 
ulus  (14,  14),  Ennesia  ('Ewvata),  ore  clearly  errone- 
ous. The  name  of  the  place  was  changed  to  /Etna 
by  the  remains  of  the  colony  which  Hiero  had  settled 
at  Catena,  and  which  the  Siculi  had  driven  out  from 
that  place.  Hiero  had  called  Catana  by  the  name  of 
/Etna,  and  the  new-comers  applied  it  to  the  city  which 
now  furnished  them  with  an  abode.  This  migration 
to  Inessa  happened  01.  79,  4.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod (01.  94,  2)  we  find  the  elder  Dionysius  master  of 
the  place,  a  possession  of  much  importance  to  him, 
since  it  commanded  the  road  from  Catana  to  the  west- 
ern parte  of  the  island.  The  ancient  site  is  now 
marked  by  ruins,  and  the  place  bears  the  name  of  Cas- 
tro.   (Mannert,  10,  pt.  2,  p.  291,  teqq.) 

jEtolTa,  a  country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the  east  of 
Acamania.  The  most  ancient  accounts  which  can  be 
traced  respecting  this  region,  represent  it  as  formerly 
possessed  by  the  Cnretes,  and  from  them  it  first  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Curetis.  (Strab.,  465.)  A  change 
was  subsequently  effected  by  /Etolus,  the  son  of  En- 
dymion,  who  arrived  from  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  followers,  and,  having  defeat- 
ed the  Cure  tea  in  several  actions,  forced  them  to  aban- 
don their  country  (eut.  Acamania),  and  gave  the  ter- 
ritories which  they  had  left  the  name  of  .Eton's. 
(Ephor.,  af.  Strab.,  463. — Pautan.,  6,  1.)  Homer 
represents  the  /Etolians  as  a  hardy  and  warlike  race, 
engaged  in  frequent  conflicts  with  the  Curetes.  He 
informs  us,  also,  that  they  took  part  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  under  the  command  of  Thoas  their  chief,  and 
often  alludes  to  their  prowess  in  the  field.  (R.,  9, 
627. — 2,  638,  dec.)  Mythology  has  conferred  a  de- 
gree of  celebrity  and  interest  on  this  portion  of  Greece, 
from  the  stoi;  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits 
of  Meleager  and  Tydeus,  with  those  of  other  /Etolian 
warriors  of  the  heroic  age ;  but,  whatever  may  have 
contributed  to  give  renown  to  this  province,  Thucydi- 
dea (1,  5)  assures  ns,  that  the  /Etolians,  in  general, 
like  most  of  the  northwestern  clans  of  the  Grecian 
continent,  long  preserved  the  wild  and  uncivilized 
habits  of  a  barbarous  age.  The  more  remote  tribes 
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were  especially  distinguished  for  the  uncouthness  ol 
their  language  and  the  ferocity  of  their  habits.  (Tku- 
eyd.,  3,  94.)    In  this  historian's  time  they  bad  as  yet 
made  no  figure  among  the  leading  republics  of  Greece, 
and  are  seldom  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the  war 
which  he  undertook  to  narrate.   Prom  him  we  learn 
that  the  /Etoliana  favoured  the  interests  of  the  Lace- 
demonians, probably  more  from  jealousy  of  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  they  wished  to  dislodge  from  Naupacius, 
than  from  any  friendship  they  bore  to  the  former.  The 
possession  of  that  important  place  held  out  induce- 
ment* to  the  Athenians,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  war 
to  attempt  the  occupation,  if  not  the  ultimate  conquest, 
of  all  /Etoha :  the  expedition,  however,  though  ably 
planned,  and  conducted  by  Demosthenes  himself,  pro- 
ved signally  disastrous.    We  scarcely  find  any  subse- 
quent mention  of  the  /Etoliana  during  the  more  im- 
portant transactiona  which,  for  upward  of  a  century, 
occupied  the  different  states  of  Greece.   We  may 
collect,  however,  that  they  were  at  that  time  engaged 
in  perpetual  hostilities  with  their  neighbours  the  Acar- 
nanians.    On  the  death  of  Philip  and  the  accession  of 
Alexander,  the  /Etolians  exhibited  symptoms  of  bos- 
tile  feelings  towards  the  young  monarch  (Died.  Sic, 
17,  3),  which,  together  with  the  assistance  they  afford- 
ed to  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  Lamiac  war,  drew 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Antipater  and  Cra tenia, 
who,  with  a  powerful  army,  invaded  their  country,  which 
they  laid  waste  with  fixe  and  sword.    The  /Etoliani, 
on  this  occasion,  retired  to  their  mountain-fastnesses, 
where  they  intrenched  themselves  until  the  ambitious 
designs  of  Perdiccaa  forced  the  Macedonian  generals 
to  evacuate  their  territory.    (Diod.  Sic.,  18,  25.)  If 
the  accounts  Pausanias  has  followed  are  correct, 
Greece  was  afterward  mainly  indebted  to  the  Chi- 
lians for  her  deliverance  from  a  formidable  irruption  of 
the  Gauls,  who  had  penetrated  into  Phocis  and  /Ete- 
lia.    On  being  at  length  compelled  to  retreat,  these 
barbarians  were  so  vigorously  pursued  by  the  JElo- 
liana,  that  scarcely  any  of  them  escaped.  (Pautan., 
10,  23.— Polyb.,  9,  30.)   From  this  time  we  find 
/Etolia  acquiring  a  degree  of  importance  among  the 
ether  states  of  Greece,  to  which  it  had  never  aspired 
during  the  brilliant  days  of  Sparta  and  Athens ;  but 
these  republics  were  now  on  the  decline,  while  north- 
ern Greece,  after  the  example  of  Macedonia,  was  train- 
ing up  a  numerous  snd  hardy  population  to  the  prac- 
tice of  war.   It  is  rarely,  however,  that  history  has  to 
record  achievements  or  acts  of  policy  honourable  to 
the  /Etolians :  unjust,  rapacious,  and  without  faith  or 
religion,  they  attached  themselves  to  whatever  side  the 
hope  of  gain  and  plunder  allured,  them,  which  they 
again  forsook  in  favour  of  a  richer  prize  whenever  the 
temptation  presented  itself.    (Polyb.,  2,  45  and  46. — 
Id.,  4,  67.)   We  thus  find  them  leagued  with  Alex- 
ander of  Epirus,  the  son  of  Pyrrhus,  for  the  purpose 
of  dismembering  Acamania,  and  seizing  upon  its  cities 
and  territory.    (Polyb.,  2,  45.— Id.,  9,  34.)  Again 
with  Cleomenes,  in  the  hope  of  overthrowing  the 
Achsan  confederacy.    (Poiyb.,  2,  45.)  Frustrated, 
however,  in  these  designs  by  the  able  counsels  of  Ara- 
tus,  and  the  judicious  and  liberal  policy  of  Antigonus 
Doson,  they  renewed  their  attempts  on  the  death  ot 
that  prince,' and  carried  their  arms  into  the  PelopoK' 
nesus ;  which  gave  rise  to  the  social  war,  so  ably  de- 
scribed by  Polybins.    This  seems  to  have  consisted 
rather  in  predatory  incursions  and  sudden  attacks  on 
both  aides,  than  in  a  regular  and  systematic  plan  ot 
operations.     The  /Etolians  suffered  severely ;  fot 
Philip,  the  Macedonian  king,  whose  youth  they  had  de- 
spised, advanced  into  the  heart  of  /Etolia  at  the  head 
of  a  considerable  force,  and  avenged,  by  sacking  and 
plundering  Thermue,  their  chief  city,  the  sacrilegious 
attack  made  by  them  on  Dodona,  and  also  the  capture 
of  Drum  in  Macedonia.    (Polyb.,  6,  7,  teqq.)  Wber 
the  Romans,  already  hard  pressed  by  the  second  Pu- 
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me  war,  then  raging  in  Italy,  found  themselves  threat- 
ened on  the  aide  of  Greece  by  the  secret  treaty  con- 
eluded  by  the  King  of  Maeedon  with  Hannibal,  they 
saw  the  advantage  of  an  alliance  with  the  .fEtolians  in 
ovder  to  tract  the  storm ;  and,  though  it  might  reflect 
but  little  credit  on  their  policy,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  to  form  a  league  with  a  people  of  snch  question- 
able character,  the  soundness  of  judgment  which  dic- 
tated the  measure  cannot  be  doubted  ;  since  they  were 
thus  enabled,  with  a  small  fleet  and  an  array  under  the 
command  of  M.  Valerius  Lavinus,  to  keep  in  check 
the  whole  of  the  Macedonian  force,  and  effectually  to 
preclude  Philip  from  affording  aid  to  the  Carthagin- 
ians m  Italy.    (Lief,  26,  84.)    The  yEtoliaiw  also 
proved  very  useful  allies  to  the  Romans  in  the  Mace- 
donian war,  during  which  they  displayed  much  zeal 
and  activity,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Cvnoecepba- 
bs,  where  their  cavalry  greatly  distinguished  itself,  and 
contributed  essentially  to  that  decisive  victory.  (La., 
S3, 7.)    On  the  conclusion  ef  peace,  the  iEtolians  flat- 
tered themselves  that  their  exertions  in  favour  of  the 
Romans  would  be  rewarded  with  a  share  of  the  prov- 
ince* taken  from  the  enemy.    But  the  crafty  Romans 
considered  iElolm  already  sufficiently  powerful  to  ren- 
der any  considerable  addition  to  its  territory  impolitic, 
and  even  dangerous.    The  .dStoliaoa  wore,  st  this 
nme,  no  lancer  confined  within  the  narrow  limits 
which  the  early  history  of  Greece  assigns  to  them,  but 
had  extended  their  dominions  on  the  west  and  north- 
west ss  for  ss  Epirua,  where  they  were  in  possession 
of  Aahracia,  leaving  to  Acarnania  a  few  towns  only 
m  tie  coast :  towards  the  north,  they  occupied  the  dis- 
tricts ef  Amphilonhia  and  Aperantie,  a  great  portion  of 
IMopia,  and,  from  their  connexion  with  Atbamantia, 
their  influence  in  that  direction  was  felt  even  to  the 
burden  of  Macedonia.    On  the  aide  of  Tbeaaaly  they 
had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country  of  the 


a  large  portion  of  Phtbiotis,  with  the  can- 
tons ef  the  Melians  and  Trachiniane.  On  the  coast 
they  had  gained  the  whole  of  toe  Locrian  shore  to  the 
Crimean  Gulf,  including  Nail  pectus.  In  short,  they 
wasted  but  little  to  give  them  the  dominion  over  the 
whole  of  Northern  Greece.  The  Romans,  therefore, 
satisfied  with  having  humbled  and  weakened  the  Ma- 
cedonian prince,  still  left  him  power  enough  to  check 
and  curb  the  arrogant  and  ambitious  projects  of  this 
people.  The  JStoliana  appear  to  have  keenly  felt  the 
disappointment  of  their  expectations.  (Zee.,  33,  13 
and  31.)  They  now  aaw  all  the  consequences  of  the 
bait  they  had  committed,  in  opening  for  the  Romans 
away  to  Greece ;  but,  too  weak  of  themselves  to  eject 
these  formidable  intruders,  they  turned  their  thoughts 
tewarde  Antiacne*,  king  of  Syria,  whom  they  induced 
to  come  over  into  that  country,  this  monarch  having 
been  already  urged  to  the  same  course  by  Hannibal 
(La.,  86,  83.)  With  the  assistance  of  this  new  ally, 
they  made  a  bold  attempt  to  seize  at  once  the  three 
important  towns  of  Demetrias,  Lacedamon,  and  C bal- 
ds, in  which  they  partly  succeeded ;  and,  had  Antio- 
cbns  prosecuted  the  war  as  vigorously  aa  it  was  com- 
menced, Greece,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been 
saved,  and  Italy  might  again  have  seen  Hannibal  in 
her  territories  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army ;  but  a 
single  defeat  at  Tberroopyba  crushed  the  hopes  of  the 
coabtkm,  and  drove  the  feeble  Antiocbaa  back  into 
Asm.  (La.,  36,  18.)  The  jEtoliane,  deserted  by 
their  ally,  remained  alone  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of 
the  foe.  Heracles,  Naupactus,  and  Ambracia  were 
m  tarn  besieged  and  taken ;  and  no  other  resource  be- 
ing left,  they  were  forced  to  sue  for  peace.  This  waa 
■ranted  A.U.C.  663  ;  but  on  conditions  that  for  ever 
aeaabled  their  pride,  crippled  their  strength,  and  left 
mam  but  the  semblance  of  a  republic.  (Lh.,  38,  11. 
— Pofc*4.,/r»g\,  S3,  ta)— The  Italian  polity  appears 
te  have  consisted  ef  a  federal  government,  somewhat 
to  the  Achaaa  league.    Deputies  from  the 


several  states  met  b  a  common  assembly,  called  Pan. 
attolium,  and  formed  one  republic  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  prater.  This  officer  waa  chosen  annually ; 
and  upon  him  devolved  more  especially  the  direction 
of  military  affairs,  subject,  however,  to  the  authority 
of  the  national  assembly.  Besides  this,  there  waa 
alao  a  more  select  council  called  Apocleti.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  chief  magistrate,  we  bear  of  other  officers, 
such  aa  a  general  of  cavalry  and  a  public  secretary. 
(La.t  31,  89.— Pory*.,  4,  «.—/*,  frag.,  88,  16.— 
Tutmann,  Grieckueh.  Suattvtrfat*.,  p.  386,  tejq.) 
— The  following  are  the  bmite  of  .dStolia,  according  to 
Strabo  (460).  To  the  weat  it  waa  separated  from  Acar- 
nania by  the  Acbetona ;  to  the  north  it  bordered  on  the 
mountain  districts  occupied  by  the  Atha  manes,  Doto- 
pes,  and  JDnianee ;  to  the  east  it  was  contiguous  to 
the  country  of  the  Loeri  Ozohe,  and,  more  to  the 
north,  to  that  of  the  Deriana ;  on  the  south  it  was 
washed  by  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  The  seme  geogra- 
pher informa  us,  that  it  waa  usual  to  divide  the  country 
within  these  boundaries  into  JEtolia  Antique,  and 
Epietctu*.  The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from 
the  Acheloua  to  Oalydon ;  and  included  alao  a  con- 
siderable tract  of  rich  champaign  country  alone  the 
Acheloua  as  for  aa  Stratus.  This  appears  to  nave 
been  the  situation  ebosen  by  JStolue  for  his  first  set- 
tlement. The  latter,  aa  its  name  implies,  waa  a  ter- 
ritory subsequently  acquired,  and  comprehended  dm 
most  mountainous  and  least  fertile  parte  of  the  prov- 
ince, stretching  towards  the  Athamenes  on  the  north 
side,  and  the  Loeri  Ozola  on  the  eastern.  (Cramer'e 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  60,  *tqq.)  .dEtoba  waa,  in 
general,  a  rough  and  mountainous  country.  (Compare 
Hebhoute,  Journey,  dee.,  Letter  16,  vol.  1,  p.  188, 
An.  ed.—PmqumlU,  Voyage,  dte.,  vol.  3,  p.  831. \ 
Some  parte,  however,  were  remarkable  for  their  fertil 
ity;  auchaa,  1.  The  large  dStolian  field.  (MruXue 
ntSnvptyo. — Dioxye.,  Perieg.,  v.  43S.)  8.  Parach- 
elo'itia,  or  the  fruitful  region  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ache- 
loua, formed  from  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  river, 
and  drained,  or,  according  to  the  legend,  torn  by  Her- 
cules from  tbe  river-god.  ( Vid.  Acbefous).  8.  TheLe- 
Iantian  field,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  (Knm, 
Hello*,  vol  8,  pt.  8,  p.  180,  sees.) 

JBrritve,  son  of  Endymion  (the  founder  of  Elk), 
and  of  Nets,  or,  according  to  others,  Iphisnessa.  Hav- 
ing accidentally  killed  Apia,  son  of  Phoroneus,  he  fled 
with  a  band  of  followers  into  the  country  of  the  Cu- 
rates, which  received  from  him  the  name  of  ^Etolia. 
(AfoUcd.,  1,  7,  5.—  Vid.  iEtoka.) 

Mi,  I.  a  rooky  island  between  Tenos  and  Chios, 
deriving  its  name  from  ita  resemblance  to  a  goat 
(off).  It  is  said  by  some  to  have  given  the  appella- 
tion of  "jEgean"  (klyaioe)  te  the  ssa  in  which  it 
stood.  (Pin.,  4,  11.) — II.  The  goat  that  suckled 
Jupiter,  changed  into  a  constellation. 

Arte,  Cn.  Domains,  an  orator  during  the  reigne 
ef  Tiberius,  Caligshv,  Claudius,  and  Nero.  He  waa 
bom  at  Nemauans  (Nitnue),  B.C.  16  or  16,  of  ob- 
scure parents,  and  not,  as  seeoe  maintain  (Ftydit,  Re- 
rwqutt  rur  Virgil*),  of  the  Domitian  line.  After 
receiving  a  good  education  in  his  native  city,  he  re- 
moved, at  an  early  age,  to  Rome,  where  he  subse- 
quently distinguished  himself  by  hie  talents  at  tbe  bar, 
and  rose  to  high  honours  under  Tiberius.  Hie  ser- 
vices aa  an  informer,  however,  meet  of  all  endeared 
him  to  the  reigning  prince,  and  in  this  infamous  trade 
he  numbered  among  his  victims'  Claudia  Palchra,  the 
cousin  of  Agrippioa,  and  Q.  Varus,  son  of  the  former. 
A  skilful  flatterer,  he  managed  to  preserve  all  hia  fa- 
vour under  the  three  emperors  who  came  after  Tibe- 
rius, and  finally  died  ef  intemperance  under  the  last  of 
tbe  three,  Nero,  A.D.  68.  He  was  the  preceptor  of 
Quintilian,  who  has  left  a  very  favourable  account  of 
hia  oratorical  abilities.  (Taeihu,  Ann.,  4,  68.— Id. 
ibid.,  14, 19.— QumtiL,  6, 7.) 
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AFRICA. 


Afbania.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Afbania  Gens.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AfeanIcs,  I.  a  Latin  comic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  100  B.C.  Cicero  {Brut. ,46)  says,  that  he  imita- 
ted C.  Titius,  and  praises  him  for  acuteneas  of  percep- 
tion, as  well  as  for  an  easy  style.  ("  Homo  perargutut, 
in  fabulit  quidemetiam, at  satis, ditertut.")  Horace 
■peaks  of  him  aa  an  imitator  of  Menandec  (Epitt., 
8,  1,  67. — Compare  Cic.,  it  Fin.,  1,  8.)  Afranius 
himself  admits;  in  his  Compitalet,  that  he  derived 
many  even  of  hia  plots  from  Menander  and  other 
Greek  writer*.    In  other  instances,  however,  he  made 
the  manners  and  customs  of  his  own  country  the  basis 
of  his  pieces.    Quintilian  (10, 1, 100)  praises  the  tal- 
ents of  Afranius,  but  censures  him,  at  the  same  time, 
for  his  frequent  and  disgusting  obscenities.    Of  all  his 
works,  only  some  titles,  and  866  verses  remain,  which 
are  to  be  round  in  the  Corpus  Poltarum  of  Maittaire, 
and  have  also  been  published  by  Bothe  and  Neukirch. 
(Bohr,  Oetck.  Rom. lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  111.— 8ckm, Hut. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  139.) — II.  Nepos,  a  commander 
who  had  served  under  Pompey,  and  was  named  by  him 
consul,  A.U.C.  694,  a  period  when  Pompey  was  be- 
ginning to  dread  the  power  and  ambition  of  Cesar. 
Afranius,  however,  performed  nothing  remarkable  at 
this  particular  time,  having  a  distaste  for  public  affairs. 
Fourteen  years  later,  when  Pompey  and  Cesar  had 
come  to  an  open  rupture,  Afranius  was  in  Spain,  as  the 
lieutenant  of  the  former,  along  with  Petreius,  who  held 
a  similar  appointment.    Cesar  entered  the  country  at 
this  period,  and  the  two  lieutenants,  uniting  their  for- 
ces, awaited  his  approach  in  an  advantageous  position 
near  Herds  (the  modern  Lerida).    Cesar  was  defeat- 
ed in  the  first  action,  and  two  days  afterward  aaw 
himself  blockaded,  as  it  were,  in  his  very  camp,  by  the 
sudden  rise  of  the  two  rivers  between  which  it' was 
situate.   Hia  genius,  however,  triumphed  over  every 
obstacle,  and  he  eventually  compelled  the  two  lieu- 
tenants of  Pompey  to  submit  without  a  second  encoun- 
ter.   They  disbanded  their  troops  and  returned  to  It- 
aly, after  having  promised  never  to  bear  arms  against 
Cesar  for  the  future.   Afranius,  however,  either  for- 
getful of  his  word,  or  having  in  some  way  released 
himself  from  the  obligation  he  had  assumed,  took  part 
with  Pompey  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  being  intrust- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  although  hia 
capitulation  in  Spain  had  laid  him  ope*  to  the  charge 
of  having  betrayed  the  interests  of  his  chief.  After  the 
battle  of  Unpens,  Afranius  and  Faustus  Sylla  moved 
along  the  coast  of  Africa,  with  a  small  body  of  troops, 
in  the  design  of  passing  over  to  Spain,  and  joining -the 
remains  of  Pompey's  party  in  that  quarter.  They  were 
encountered,  however,  by  Sittius,  one  of  the  partisans 
of  Cesar,  who  defeated  and  made  them  prisoners.  It 
was  the  intention  of  Sittius  to  have  saved  their  lives, 
but  they  were  both  massacred  by  his  soldiers.  (Cat., 
Bell.  Civ.,  1, 88.— Cic.,  ep.  ad  Alt.,  1, 18.— Plut.,  Vit. 
Pomp.— Sutton.,  Vit.  C<z*.,  84. — FLonu,  4,  3.)— ITI. 
Potitus,  a  plebeian,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  who,  in  a 
spirit  of  foolish  flattery,  bound  himself  by  an  oath,  that 
he  would  depart  from  existence  in  case  the  emperor 
recovered  from  a  dangerous  malady  under  which  he 
was  labouring.    Caligula  was  restored  to  health,  and 
Potitus  compelled  to  fulfil  his  oath.   (Dio  Catt.,  69, 
8. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Reimar,  ad  loc.,  on  the 
belief  prevalent  throughout  the  ancient  world,  that  the 
life  of  an  individual  could  be  prolonged,  if  another 
would  lay  down  his  own  in  its  stead.) 

AraicA,  one  of  the  main  divisions  of  the  ancient 
world,  known  to  history  for  upward  of  three  thousand 
years ;  yet,  notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity,  and 
notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  Europe,  still  in  a  great 
measure  eluding  the  examination  of  science.  Modem 
observation  and  discoveries  make  it  to  be  a  vast  penin- 
sula, 6000  miles  in  length,  and  almost  4600  in  breadth, 
presenting  in  an  area  of  nearly  18,430,000  square  miles, 
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few  long  or  easily-navigated  rivers. — The  Greek* 
would  seem  to  have  been  acquainted,  from  a  very  ear- 
ly period,  with  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  this  coun- 
try, since  every  brisk  north  wind  would  carry  their 
vessels  to  he  shores.  Hence  we  find  Homer  already 
evincing  a  knowledge  of  this  portion  of  the  continent. 
(Oi.,  4,  84.)  A  tawny-coloured  population  roamed 
along  this  extensive  region,  to  whom  the  name  of  Lib- 
yans (Aiovec)  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  a  corruption, 
probably,  of  some  native  term ;  while  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  them  was  denominated  Libya  (ii  Atovn;). 
To  this  same  coast  belonged,  in  strictness,  the  lower 
portion  of  Egypt ;  but  the  name  of  this  latter  region 
had  reached  the  Greeks  as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than, 
that  of  Libya,  and  the  two  therefore  remained  always 
disunited.  Egypt,  in  consequence,  was  regarded  as  a 
separate  country,  until  the  now  firmly-established  idea; 
of  three  continents  superinduced  the  necessity  of  at- 
taching it  to  one  of  the  three.  By  some,  therefore,  it 
waa  considered  as  a  part  of  Asia,  while  others  made 
the  Nile  the  dividing  limit,  and  assigned  part  of  Libya 
to  Egypt,  while  the  portion  east  of  the  Nile  waa  made 
to  belong  to  the  Asiatic  continent.  As  regarded  the 
extent  ofLibya  inland,  but  little  was  at  that  time  known. 
Popular  belief  made  the  African  continent  of  small  di- 
mensions, and  supposed  it  to  be  washed  on  the  south 
by  the  great  river  Oceanus,  which  encircled  slso  the 
whole  of  what  was  then  supposed  to  be  the  flat  and 
circular  disk  of  the  earth.  In  this  state,  or  very  nearly 
so,  Herodotus  found  the  geographical  knowledge  and 
opinions  of  his  contemporaries.  The  historian  oppo- 
ses many  of  the  speculations  of  the  day  on  this  subject 
(4, 36,  seqq. ) ;  he  rejects  the  earth-encompassing  Oce- 
anus, as  well  as  the  idea  that  the  earth  was  round  a* 
if  made  by  a  machine.  He  condemns  also  the  division 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  account  of  the  great 
disproportion  of  these  regions.  Compelled,  however, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  more  prevalent  opinions  of  the  day, 
he  recognises  Libya  as  distinct  from  Egypt,  or,  mora 
properly  speaking,  makes  the  Nile  the  dividing  line, 
though,  from  bis  own  private  conviction,  it  is  essy  to 
perceive  that  he  himself  takes  for  the  eastern  limit  of 
Africa,  what  is  regarded  as  such  at  the  present  day. 
None  of  the  later  geographers,  down  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy,  appear  to  have  disturbed  this  arrangement. 
Eratosthenes,  Timosthenes,  and  Artemidorus,  all  adopt 
it ;  Strabo  also  does  the  same,  though  he  consider* 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  with  the  isthmus  to  the  north,  as  af- 
fording the  far  more  natural  boundary  on  the  east.  As 
Alexandres,  however,  waa  built  to  the  west  of  the 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  canal  which  led  off  to  this  city- 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
continent,  and  hence  we  find  the  city  belonging  on  one 
side  to  Libya,  and  oh  the  other  to  Asia.  (HierocUt, 
Bellum  AUxandr.,  e.  14.)  The  Romans,  aa  in  most 
of  their  other  geographical  views,  followed  hero  also 
the  usages  of  the  Greeks,  and  hence  Mela  (1,  1)  re- 
marks, *'  Quod  ttrranm  jaeet  a  freto  ad  Iftlum,  Af- 
rieam  voeamut."  As,  however,  in  their  subdivisions 
of  territory,  the  district  of  Marmarica  was  added  to  Che 
government  of  Africa,  they  began  gradually  to  contract 
the  limits  of  Libya,  and  to  consider  the  Catabathmoa 
Magnus  as  the  dividing  point.  Hence  we  find  the 
same  Mela  remarking  (1,  8),  "  Catabaihmus,  vailist 
devcxa  in  Mgyptvm,  finit  African."  In  consequence 
of  this  new  arrangement,  Egypt  on  both  sides  of  the 
Nile  began  to  be  reckoned  a  part  of  the  continent  of 
Asia.  ("  Xgyptut  Asia  prima  part,  inter  Catabatk- 
mum  et  Arabat." — Mela,  1,  9.)  Ptolemy  laid  aside, 
in  his  day,  all  these  arbitrary  points  of  separation,  and, 
assuming  the  Arabian  Gulf  as  the  true  and  natural  di- 
viding line  on  the  east,  made  Egypt  a  part  of  Africa, 
and  added  to  the  same  continent  the  whole  wester* 
coast  of  the  same  gulf,  which  had  before  been  regard- 
ed as  an  appendage  of  Arabia.  (Manner!,  10,  pt.  S 
p.  1,  seqq.) — The  name  of  Africa  seems  to  have  beat 
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originally  applied  by  the  Romans  to  the  country  around 
Carthage,  the  first  part  of  the  continent  with  which 
they  became  acquainted,  and  the  appellation  is  said  to 
have  been  denied  from  a  small  Carthaginian  district 
on  the  northern  coast,  called  Prigi.   (Hitter,  Erdkun- 
de,  1,  p.  955,  2d  ed.)    Hence,  even  when  the  name 
bad  become  applied  to  the  whole  continent,  there  still 
remained,  in  Roman  geography,  the  district  of  Africa 
Proper,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  corresponding  to 
the  modem  kingdom  of  Turn*,  with  part  of  that  of  Trip- 
oli.   The  term  Libya,  on  the  other  hand,  though  used 
by  the  Greeks  to  designate  the  entire  country,  became 
limited  with  the  Romans  to  a  part  merely  ;  and  thus 
we  have  with  the  latter,  the  region  of  Libya,  extending 
along  the  coast  from  the  Greater  Syrtis  to  Egypt,  and 
stretching  inland  to  the  deserts. — The  knowledge 
which  Herodotus  possessed  of  this  continent  was  far 
from  extensive.   He  considered  Africa  as  terminating 
north  of  the  equinoctial  line ;  and,  even  in  these  nar- 
row limits,  Egypt  alone,  ranking  it  as  a  part  of  Africa  in 
tact,  is  clearly  described.    If  we  exclude  Egypt,  the 
acquaintance  possessed  by  the  historian  relative  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  continent,  and  which  is  founded  on 
the  mfoimation  impasted  by  others,  follows  merely 
three  lines  of  direction  :  one  proceeds  along  the  Nile, 
and  Teaches  probably  the  limit  of  modem  discoveries 
in  that  quarter ;  another,  leaving  the  temple  and  Oasis 
of  Amnion,  loses  itself  in  the  great  desert ;  while  a 
third  advances  along  the  Mediterranean  coaat  as  far  aa 
the  environs  of  Carthage.    (Haiti-  Brun,  1,  p.  86, 
Brussels  ed)   The  natives  of  Africa  are  divided  by 
Herodotus  into  two  races,  the  Africans,  or,  to  adopt 
lbs  Greek  phraseology,  Libyans,  and  the  ^Ethiopians ; 
one  possessing  the  northern,  the  other  the  southern 
part  (4,  197).    By  these  appear  to  be  meant  the 
Hoars,  and  the  Negroes,  or  the  darker-coloured  nations 
of  the  interior.    The  common  boundary  of  the  Afri- 
cans and  -•Ethiopians  in  ancient  limes  may  be  placed 
at  the  southern  border  of  the  Great  Desert.  Hanno 
found  the  Ethiopians  in  possession  of  the  western 
coast,  about  the  parallel  of  19° ;  and  Pliny  (5,  SI) 
places  them  at  five  journeys  beyond  Ceme.    At  pres- 
ent toe  negroes  are  not  found  higher  up  than  the  Sen- 
egal river,  or  about  17°,  and  that  only  in  the  inland 
parts.    (Rmull,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  437, 
seqq.)    Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  indeterminate 
than  the  terms  ./Ethiopia  and  ./Ethiopian ;  and  it  is 
certain  that  many  distinct  races  were  included  nnder 
the  Utter  denomination.  (Fid.  .Ethiopia.)  The  whole 
of  Africa,  except  where  it  is  joined  to  Asia,  was  known 
by  the  ancients  in  general  to  be  surrounded  by  the  sea ; 
bit  of  ita  general  figure  and  extension  towards  the  south 
they  had  no  accurate  knowledge.  There  is  strong  rea- 
son, however,  to  believe,  that,  at  an  era  anterior  to  the 
earliest  records  of  history,  the  circumnavigation  of  Af- 
rica was  accomplished  by  the  Phoenicians  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Necho,  king  of  Egypt.    Herodotus,  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  this  interesting 
fact,  speaking  of  the  peninsular  figure  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  say*  (4,  43):   "This  discovery  was  first 
made  by  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  as  fsr  as  we  are  able 
to  judge.    "When  he  had  desisted  from  opening  the 
canal  that  leads  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  he 
sent  certain  Phoenicians  in  ships,  with  orders  to  pass 
by  the  Columns  of  Hercules  into  the  sea  that  lies  to 
the  north  of  Africa,  and  then  to  return  to  Egypt. 
These  Phoenicians  thereupon  set  sail  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  entered  into  the  Southern  Ocean.    On  the 
approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  in  Africa,  and  planted 
some  grain  in  the  quarter  to  which  they  had  come : 
when  this  was  ripe  and  they  bad  cut  it  down,  they  put 
to  sea  again.    Having  spent  two  years  in  this  way, 
they  in  the  third  passed  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  and 
returned  to  Egypt.    Their  relation  may  obtain  credit 
team  others,  but  to  me  it  seems  impossible  to  be  be- 
lieved; far  they  affirmed,  that,  aa  they  sailed  around 


the  coast  of  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  their  right 
hand."  The  report  which  Herodotus  thought  so  strange 
as  to  throw  discredit  on  the  whole  narrative,  namely, 
that  in  passing  round  Africs  the  navigators  had  the 
sun  to  the  right,  affords  to  us,  ss  has  been  well  re- 
marked, the  strongest  presumption  in  favour  of  its  truth, 
since  this  never  could  have  been  imagined  in  an  age 
when  astronomy  wss  yet  in  its  infancy.    The  Phoeni- 
cians mustofcourse  have  had  the  sun  on  their  right  after 
having  passed  the  line.    (Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e. — 
vol  3,  p.  458. — Compare  Renncll,  Geography  of  He- 
rodotus, p.  718.)   Many  writers,  however,  have  la- 
boured to  prove  that  the  voyage,  in  all  probability, 
never  took  place ;  that  the  time  in  which  it  is  said  to 
have  been  performed  was  too  short  for  such  an  enter- 
prise at  that  early  day  ;  in  a  word,  that  the  underta- 
king was  altogether  beyond  any  means  which  nav- 
igation at  that  era  could  command.  (GosseUin,  Re- 
cherches,  &c,  vol.  I,  p.  199,  seqq. — Matmert,  1,  p. 
31,  seqq— Malu- Brun,  1,  p.  80.)    But  the  learn 
ed  arguments  of  Rennell  impart  to  the  tradition  a 
strong  aspect  of  probability.    (RenueU,  Geography 
of  Herodotus,  p.  673,  seqq. — Compare  Larder,  ad 
Herod.,  I.  c,  vol.  8,  p.  458,  seqq . — Murray,  Account 
of  discoveries  in  Africa,  1,  p.  10,  seqq.)   The  date 
of  this  first  circumnavigation  of  Africa  is  supposed  to 
be  about  600  B.C.   In  that  rude  stage  of  the  art  of 
navigation,  however,  the  knowledge  of  a  passage  by 
the  Southern  Ocean  waa  aa  unavailable  for  any  mer- 
cantile or  practical  purposes,  as  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
west passage  in  modem  daya.    The  precarious  and 
tardy  nature  of  the  voyage,  as  well  as  the  great  expense 
attending  it,  would  necessarily  preclude  ita  being  made 
the  channel  of  a  regular  commerce ;  nor  waa  there  any 
sufficient  inducement  for  repeating  the  attempt,  aa  the 
articles  of  merchandise  most  in  request  were  to  be  bad 
much  nearer  home.     Exaggerated  representations, 
moreover,  of  the  frightful  coast,  and  of  the  stormy  and 
boundless  ocean  into  which  it  projected,  would  natu- 
rally concur  in  intimidating  future  adventurers.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  informed  by  Hercdotoa  (4,  43),  that 
Sataspes,  a  Persian  cctleman,  who  waa  condemned  by 
Xerxes  to  be  impaled,  had  his  sentence  commuted  for 
the  task  of  sailing  round  the  African  continent.  He 
made  the  attempt  from  the  west,  passing  the  Col- 
umns of  Hercules,  and  sailing  southward  along  the 
western  coast  for  several  months ;  till  baffled  probably 
by  the  adverse  winds  and  currents,  or  finding  himself 
carried  out  into  an  immense  and  apparently  boundless 
sea,  he  in  despair  abandoned  the  enterprise  ss  imprac- 
ticable, and  returned  by  the  way  of  the  Straits  to  Egypt ; 
upon  which  the  monarch  ordered  the  original  sentence 
to  be  executed  upon  him.    These  attempts  to  circum- 
navigate Africa  were  made  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
most  powerful  monarcha  of  the  age ;  the  next  was  un- 
dertaken by  a  private  adventurer.    We  arc  informed 
by  Strata  (98),  who  cites  Posidonius  ss  his  authority, 
that  a  certain  Eudoxus,  a  native  of  Cyxicus,  hiving 
been  deputed  by  his  fellow- citizens  to  convey  their  sol- 
emn offering  to  the  Isthmian  celebration  at  Corinth, 
went,  after  having  executed  this  commission,  to  Egypt, 
and  had  several  conferences  with  the  reigning  monarch, 
Euergetes  II.,  and  also  with  his  ministers,  respecting 
various  topics,  but  particularly  concerning  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Nile  in  the  upper  part  of  ita  course.  This 
man  was  an  enthusiast  in  topographical  researches,  and 
not  wanting  in  erudition.    It  happened  that,  about  this 
same  time,  the  guard- vessels  on  the  coast  of  the  Ara- 
bian Gulf  picked  up  an  Indian,  whom  they  found  alone 
in  a  bark  and  half  dead.    He  waa  brought  to  the  king ; 
but  no  one  understanding  his  language,  the  monarch 
ordered  him  to  be  instructed  in  Greek ;  and  when  ha 
could  apeak  that  tongue,  the  Indian  stated  that,  having 
set  sail  from  the  coaat  of  India,  he  had  lost  his  way, 
and  had  seen  all  his  companions  perish  through  famine. 
He  promised,  if  the  king  would  send  him  back,  to  show 
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the  way  to  India  to  those  whom  the  monarch  should 
charge  with  this  commission.  Euergetes  assented,  and 
Eudoxua  was  one  of  those  directed  to  go  on  this  er- 
rand. He  sailed  with  a  cargo  of  various  articles  calcu- 
lated for  presents,  and  brought  back  in  exchange  aro- 
matic* and  precious  stones.  He  was  disappointed, 
however,  in  the  expectations  of  profit  which  he  had  en- 
tertained, since  the  king  appropriated  all  the  return- 
cargo  to  himself.  After  the  death  of  Euergetes,  Cleo- 
patra, his  widow,  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and 
sent  Eudoxua  on  a  second  voyage  to  India  with  a  rich- 
er supply  of  merchandise  than  before.  On  his  return, 
he  was  carried  by  the  winds  to  the  coast  of  Ethiopia, 
where,  landing  at  several  points,  he  conciliated  the  na- 
tives by  distributing  among  them  corn,  wine,  and  dried 
figs,  things  of  which  until  wen  they  had  been  ignorant. 
He  received  in  exchange  water  ana  guides.  He  noted 
down  also  some  words  of  their  language ;  and  found, 
moreover,  in  this  quarter,  the  extremity  of  a  ship's  prow, 
carved  in  the  shape  of  a  horse's  head.  This  fragment, 
be  was  told,  had  belonged  to  a  shipwrecked  vessel  that 
came  from  the  west.  Having  reached  Egypt,  he  found 
the  son  of  Cleopatra  on  the  throne,  and  he  was  again 
despoiled  of  the  fruits  of  his  voyage,  being  charged 
with  having  converted  many  things  to  his  own  use. 
As  regards  the  fragment  of  the  shipwrecked  vessel 
Drought  home  with  nim,  he  exposed  it  in  the  market- 
place for  the  examination  of  pilots  and  masters  of  ves- 
sels, who  informed  him  that  it  must  have  belonged  to 
a  ship  from  Gades  (Cadiz).  The  grounds  of  their  be- 
lief were  as  follows :  the  traders  of  Gades,  according 
to  them,  had  large  vessels  ; '  but  the  less  wealthy,  small- 
er ones,  which  they  called  horses,  from  the  ornament 
on  their  prows,  and  which  thev  used  in  fishing  along 
the  coasts  of  Mauritania  as  far  as  the  river  Lixus. 
Some  shipmasters  even  recognised  the  fragment  as  hav- 
ing belonged  to  a  certain  vessel  of  this  class,  which, 
with  many  others,  had  attempted  to  advance  beyond 
the  Lixus,  and  had  never  after  been  heard  of.  From 
these  statements  Eudoxus  conceived  the  possibility  of 
circumnavigating  Africa.  He  returned  home,  disposed 
of  all  his  effects,  and  put  to  sea  again  with  the  money 
thus  obtained,  intending  to  attempt  the  enterprise  in 
question.  Haying  visited  Dvcearcnia,  Massilia,  and 
other  commercial  cities,  he  everywhere  announced  his 
project,  and  collected  funds  and  adventurers.  He  was 
at  length  enabled  to  equip  one  large  and  two  small  ves- 
sels, well-stored  with  provisions  and  merchandise,  man- 
ned chiefly  by  volunteers,  and  carrying,  moreover,  a 
pompous  brain  of  artisans,  physicians,  and  young  slaves 
skilled  is  music.  Having  set  sail,  he  was  carried  on  hia 
way  at  first  by  favourable  breezes  from  the  west.  The 
crews,  however,  became  fatigued,  and  he  waa  compell- 
ed, though  reluctantly,  to  keep  nearer  the  shore,  and 
soon  experienced  the  disaster  which  he  had  dreaded, 
his  ship  grounding  on  a  sandbank.  As  the  vessel  did 
not  immediately  go  to  pieces,  he  waa  enabled  to  save 
the  cargo  and  great  part  of  her  timbers.  With  the 
latter  he  constructed  another  vessel  of  the  size  of  one 
of  fifty  oars.  Resuming  his  route,  he  came  to  a  part 
inhabited  by  nations  who  spoke  the  same  language,  as 
he  thought,  with  those  on  the  eastern  coast  whom  he 
had  visited  in  his  second  voyage  from  India,  and  of 
whose  tongue  he  had  noted  down  some  words.  Hence 
he  inferred  that  these  were  a  part  of  the  great  Etbio- 

Stan  race.  The  smallness  of  his  vessels, Tiowever,  in- 
uced  him  at  length  to  return,  and  he  remarked  on  his 
way  back  a  deserted  island,  well  supplied  with  wood 
and  water.  Having  reached  Mauritania,  be  sold  bis 
vessels  and  repaired  to  the  court  of  Bocchus,  and  ad- 
vised that  king  to  send  out  a  fleet  of  discovery  along 
the  coast  of  Africa  The  monarch's  friends,  however, 
inspired  him  with  the  fear  that  his  kingdom  might,  in 
this  way,  become  gradually  exposed  to  the  visits  and 
incursions  of  strangers.  He  made  fair  promises,  there- 
fore, to  Eudoxus,  bat  secretly  intended  to  have  him 
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left  on  some  desert  island ;  and  the  latter,  having  dis- 
covered this,  escaped  into  the  Roman  province,  and 
thence  passed  over  into  Spain.  Here  he  constructed 
two  vessels,  one  intended  to  keep  near  the  coast,  the 
other  to  sail  in  deep  water ;  vand,  having  taken  on  board 
agricultural  implements,  various  kinds  of  grain,  and 
skilful  artificers,  he  set  sail  on  a  second  voyage,  resolv- 
ing, if  the  navigation  became  too  long,  to  winter  in  the 
island  which  he  had  previously  discovered.  At  this 
point,  unfortunately,  the  narrative  of  Posidonius,  as 
detailed  by  Strabo,  stops  short,  leaving  us  totally  in  the 
dark  as  to  the  result.  Pompouius  Mela  (3,  9,  10)  tells 
us,  on  the  alleged  authority  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  that 
Eudoxus  actually  made  the  circuit  of  Africa,  adding 
some  particulars  of  the  most  fabulous  description 
respecting  the  nations  whom  he  saw.  But  no  de- 
pendence can  be  placed  on  this  doubtful  authority  ; 
whereas  the  narrative  of  Posidonius  bests  every  mark 
of  authenticity.  (Compare  Murray,  1,  p.  13,  teqq., 
and  MaUe-Brun,  1 ,  p.  68,  where  the  voyage  of  Eudoxus 
is  defended  against  the  remarks  of  Goasellin  in  his  Re- 
eherehet,  dec.,  1,  p.  317,  teqq.)  These  are  the  only 
instances  on  record  in  which  die  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  was  either  performed  or  attempted  by  the  an- 
cients. Other  voyages  were,  however,  undertaken 
with  a  view  to  the  exploration  of  certain  nans  of  its 
unknown  coasts.  The  most  memorable  is  that  per- 
formed along  the  western  coast  by  Hanno,  about  570 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  Carthaginians 
fitted  out  this  expedition  with  a  view  partly  to  coloni- 
zation and  partly  to  discovery.  The  armament  con- 
sisted of  sixty  ships,  of  fifty  oars  each,  on  board  of  which 
were  embarked  persons  of  both  sexes  to  the  number  oi 
30,000.  After  two  days'  sail  from  the  Columns  ot 
Hercules,  they  founded,  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive 
plain,  the  city  of  Tbymiaterium.  In  two  days  more 
they  came  to  a  wooded  promontory,  and,  after  sailing 
round  a  bay,  founded  successively  four  other  cities 
They  then  passed  the  mouth  of  a  great  river,  called  the 
Lixus,  flowing  from  lofty  mountains  inhabited  by  in- 
hospitable Ethiopians,  who  lived  in  caves,  Thence 
they  proceeded  for  three  days  along  a  desert  coast  to  a 
small  island,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cerne, 
and  where  they  founded  another  colony ;  and  afterward 
sailed  southward  along  the  coast,  till  their  farther  prog- 
ress was  arrested  by  the  failure  of  provisions.  (Harm. 
Peripl.,  in  Geogr.  Gh.  Min.,  ei.  Gail.,  1,  p.  113, 
teqq !)  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  coast  actually  ex- 
plored by  this  expedition,  the  brief  and  indistinct  nar- 
rative affords  ample  room  for  learned  speculation  and 
controversy.  According  to  Rennell  {Geogr.  of  Herod., 
p.  719,  teqq.),  the  island  of  Cerne  is  the  modern  Ar- 
gain,  the  Lixus  is  the  Senegal,  and  the  voyage  extend- 
ed a  little  beyond  Sierra  Leone.  M.  GosseUin,  on  the 
other  hand  ( Recherche*,  ike.,  1,  p.  61,  teqq.),  contends 
that  the  whole  course  was  along  the  coast  of  Maurita- 
nia ;  that  the  Lixus  was  the  modem  Lucot,  Cerne  was 
Fedala,  and  the  voyage  extended  little  beyond  Cape 
Nun.  Malte-Brun  (1,  p.  33,  Brussels  eel.)  carries 
Hanno  as  far  as  the  bays  called  the  Gulf  dot  Medaiot, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Gonzalo  ie  Cintra,  on  the  shore  of  the 
desert :  and  he  is  induced  to  assume  this  distance,  in 
some  degree,  from  the  fact  of  Himilco,  another  Car- 
thaginian, having  advanced  in  the  same  direction  as 
far  to  the  north  as  the  coasts  of  Britain,  a  voyage  much 
longer  and  more  perilous  than  that  said  to  have  been 
performed  by  Hanno  along  the  African  coast.  {Plin., 
7,  67. — Feel.  Avien.  Ora  Marii.,  ».  80,  teqq.)  A 
translation  of  the  Periplus,  however,  wjll  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Hanno,  from  which  the  student  may 
draw  his  own  conclusions. — At  a  much  later  period 
this  part  of  the  coast  excited  the  curiosity  of  the  Ro- 
man conquerors.  Polybius,  the  celebrated  historian, 
was  sent  out  by  Scipio  on  an  exploratory  voyage  in 
the  same  direction ;  but,  from  the  meager  account  pre- 
served by  Pliny,  ML  GoaaeUia  infers  thai  he  did  not 
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ad  quite)  so  fa  as  the  Csrthiginisn  navigator  had  done. 
—Let  as  now  turn  oar  attention,  for  a  moment,  to  the 
nterior  of  the  country.  We  have  already  alluded  in 
general  terms  to  the  knowledge  possessed  by  Herodo- 
tus of  A  fines.  To  what  we  have  stated  on  this  sub- 
ject may  be  added  the  following  curious  narrative, 
which  we  receive  from  the  historian  himself  (2,  32). 
"I  wse  also  informed,"  says  Herodotus,  "by  some 
Cyreneanf,  that  in  a  journey  they  took  to  the  oracle  of 
Amnion,  they  had  conferred  with  Etearchus,  king  of 
the  Ammonians ;  and  that,  among  other  tilings,  dis- 
coursing with  him  concerning  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
as  of  a  thing  altogether  unknown,  Etearchus  acquaint- 
ed them,  that  certain  Naaamones,  a  nation  of  Libya  in- 
habiting the  Synis,  and  a  tract  of  land  of  no  great  ex- 
tent eastward  of  the  Syrtis,  came  into  his  country,  and, 
being  asked  by  him  if  they  had  learned  anything  touch- 
ing the  Libyan  deserts,  answered  that  some  petulant 
young  men,  sons  to  direr*  persons  of  great  power 


ssisng  them,  bad,  after  many  extravagant  actions,  re- 
mind to  scad  five  of  their  number  to  the  coast  of 
Libya,  to  see  if  they  could  make  any  nether  discov- 
eries than  ethers  had  done.    The  young  man  choset 
by  their  companions  to  make  this  expedition,  having 
"  themselves  with  water  and  other  necessary 
,  first  passed  through  the  inhabited  country  ; 
and  when  they  bad  likewise  traversed  that  region  wueh 
abounds  in  wild  beasts,  they  entered  the  deserts,  ma- 
king  their  way  towards  the  west    After  tbey  bad  trav- 
elled many  days  through  the  sands,  tbey  at  length  saw 
soro  trees  growing  in  a  plain,  and  they  approached, 
and  beau  to  gather  the  fruit  which  was  on  them ;  and 
while  they  were  gathering,  several  little  men,  less  than 
mm  of  saddle  size,  came  up,  and,  baring  seized  them, 
carried  them  away.    The  Naaamones  did  not  at  all 
snderstsnd  what  they  said,  neither  did  they  understand 
the  speech  of  the  Naaamones.  However,  tbey  conduct- 
ed them  over  vast  morasses  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river 
nummg  from  the  west  to  the  east,  and  abounding  in 
croeodUea ;  where  the  Nassmones  found  all  the  inhab- 
itants black,  and  of  no  larger  sine  than  their  guides. 
To  this  relation  Etearchus  added,  as  the  Cyreneano 
asssred  me,  that  the  Naaamones  returned  safe  to  their 
own  coon  try,  and  that  the  men  to  whom  tbey  had  thus 
came  were  all  enchanters."   (Compare  the  remarks 
enier  the  article  Naaamones.)   RenneU  (Geogr.  of 
Bend.  ,  p.  432)  observes,  that  it  is  extremely  probable 
that  the  river  seen  by  the  Naaamones  was  that  which, 
acCTiamg  to  the  present  state  of  our  geography,  is 
known  to  pass  by  Tmbuctoo,  and  thence  eastward 
through  the  centre  of  Africa  (in  effect,  the  river  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Niger).    What  is  called 
the  inhabited  country  in  this  narrative,  ha  makes  the 
same  with  the  modern  Fezxaa,  in  which  also  be  finds 
the  sandy  and  desert  region  traversed  by  the  Nasa- 
roones.  It  appears  certain  to  him,  aa  well  as  to  Larcher, 
that  the  city  in  question  was  the  modem  Ttmbuctto. 
M  site- Bran,  however  (1,  p.  28,  Brunei*  ed.%  thinks  it 
impossible  that  Tombuctoo  can  be  the  place  alluded 
to,  since  it  is  separated  from  the  country  of  the  Naaa- 
mones by  so  many  deserts,  rivers,  and  mountains. — In 
the  days  of  Strabo,  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
sncients  of  Africa  was  little,  if  at  all,  improved.  The 
Mediterranean  coast  and  the  banks  of  the  Nile  were 
■he  only  pans  frequented  by  the  Greeks.    Their  opin- 
ion respecting  the  continent  itself  was  that  it  formed 
a  trapezium,  or  else  that  the  coast  from  the  Columns 
of  Hercules  to  Pelusium  night  be  considered  as  the 
base  of  a  right-angled  triangle  (Strabo,  17,  p.  886,  ed. 
Coomb \  of  which  the  Nile  formed  the  perpendicular 
side,  extending  to  /Ethiopia  and  the  ocean,  while  the 
BTtJOthenuse  wsa  the  coast  comprehended  between  the 
eitrearhyof  this  line  and  the  straits.   The  apex  of  the 
triangle  reached  beyond  the  braka  of  the  habitable 
world,  asd  wss  consequently  regarded  as  inaccessible : 
I  Stabo  declares  his  nacshty  to  assign  any 


length  to  the  continent  in  question.   His  knowledge 
of  the  western  coast  is  far  from  extensive  or  accurate. 
In  passing  the  straits,  we  find,  according  to  him,  a 
mountain  called  by  the  Greeks  Atlas,  and  by  the  bar- 
barians Dyris :  advancing  thence  towards  the  west, 
we  see  Cape  Cotes,  and  afterward  the  city  of  Tings, 
situate  opposite  to  Gadea  in  Spain.   To  the  south  of 
Tinea  is  the  Sinus  Emporicua,  where  the  Phoenicians 
used  to  hare  establishments.    After  this  the  coast 
bends  in,  sod  proceeds  to  meet  the  extremity  of  the 
perpendicular  line  on  the  opposite  aide.    We  may 
pardon  Strabo  for  too  lightly  rejecting  the  discoveries 
of  the  Carthaginians  along  the  western  coast,  since 
nothing  proves Turn  to  have  read  the  peri  plus  of  Hanno. 
An  error,  however,  which  cannot  be  excused,  is  that 
of  placing  Mount  Atlas  directly  on  the  straits,  since  be 
might  have  learned  from  the  account  of  Polybius,  that 
this  mountain  wss  situate  far  beyond,  on  the  western 
coast,  and  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  ocean.  With 
regard  to  the  eastern  shores  of  Africa,  Strabo  cites  a 
periplus  of  Artetnidorus,  from  the  Straits  of  Dire 
(Bab-d-Manieb)  to  the  Southern  Horn,  which,  from 
a  comparison  of  distances  ss  given  by  Ptolemy  and 
Mahnus  of  Tyre,  answers  to  Cape  BantUUatu,  to  the 
sooth  of  Cape  Gariafui.  (GotstWn,  Recherche  t,  vol. 
1,  p.  177,  eeqq.)   Here  a  desert  coast  for  a  long  time 
arrested  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery  on  the 
part  of  the  Greeks. — The  knowledge  of  the  day  then, 
respecting  the  eastern  sod  western  coasts  of  Africa, 
appears  to  bsve  extended  no  farther  than  12°  north 
latitude,  or  perhaps  12°  30/.    The  two  sides  were 
supposed  to  approximate,  and  between  the  Hetperu 
Mthupet  to  the  west,  sod  the  Ciraammifera  regie, 
to  the  east,  the  distance  was  supposed  to  be  compara- 
tively small.   (Strabo,  119.)  This  intervening  space 
was  exposed  to  excessive  beats,  according  to  the  com- 
mon belief,  and  which  ferbade  the  traveller's  penetra- 
ting within  its  precincts ;  while,  at  a  little  distsute 
beyond,  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  were  thought 
to  unite.    The  hypothesis  which  we  have  here  stated 
made  Africa  terminate  at  about  one  half  of  its  true 
length,  and  represented  this  continent  as  much  •mallet 
than  Europe.   (Plin.,  2,  108.— Id.,  «,  33.— Pomp. 
Mela,  1,  4.)  Still  it  was  the  one  generally  adopt, 
ed  bv  the  Alexandrean  school.   (Eratosthenes,  ep. 
Siral.,  pttrun. — Crates,  op.  Genu*.,  EUm.  Astro*., 
c  It.—Aratus,  Phamom.,  v.  Q&T.—Cleanthcs,  am. 
Gemm.,  I.  c. — Cleomedee,  Meteor.,  1,  6,  Ac.)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  Hipparchua,  which  united 
eastern  Africa  to  India  {Hipp.,  ap  Strut.,  6),  remained 
for  a  long  period  contemned,  until  Marisus  of  Tyre 
and  Ptolemy  bad  adopted  it.    This  adoption,  however, 
did  not  prevent  the  previous  hypothesis  from  keeping 
its  ground,  in  some  measure,  in  the  west  of  Europe 
(Macreb.,  Somn.  Scip.,  2,  9.—Isidor.,  Orig.,  14,  6), 
where  it  contributed  to  the  discovery  of  the  route  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hops.    (Malte-Bnm,  1,  p.  87, 
seqq.,  Brussels  ad.) — Africa,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 
33),  is  three  thousand  six  hundred  snd  forty-eight  Ro- 
man miles  from  east  to  west.   This  measure,  estima- 
ted in  stadia  of  seven  hundred  to  a  degree,  would  seem 
to  represent  the  length  of  the  coast  from  the  valley  of 
the  Catabathmus  to  Caps  Nun,  which  was  also  the 
limit  of  the  voyage  of  Polybius,  according  to  Gosselir. 
(Beeherches,  1,  p.  117,  seqq.)   The  length  of  the  in- 
habited part  of  Africa  was  supposed  nowhere  to  exceed 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  miles.    In  passing, 
however,  from  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica  across  the 
deserts  and  the  country  of  the  Garamantes,  A  grippe 
(Pit*.,  I.  c.)  gave  to  this  part  of  the  world  nine  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  of  extent.   This  measure,  which 
we  owe,  without  doubt,  to  the  expedition  against  the 
Gararaantea,  conducts  us  beyond  the  Andes  and  Bor- 
nou,  but  does  not  reach  the  Niger.   Whatever  may  be 
the  discussions  to  which  the  very  corrupt  state  of  the) 
in  the  psgse  of  Pliny  are  calculated 
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to  give  rile,  one  thing  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the 
Romans  knew  only  a  third  part  of  Africa.  Pliny, 
moreover,  gives  us  an  account  of  two  Roman  expedi- 
tions into  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  first  is  that  of 
Suetonius  Paulinus.  {Plin.,  6, 1.)  This  officer,  hav- 
ing set  out  from  the  river  Lixus  with  some  Roman 
troops,  arrived  in  ten  days  at  Mount  Atlas,  passed  over 
some  miles  of  the  chain,  and  met,  in  a  desert  of  black 
■and,  with  a  river  called  Ger.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  Gyr  of  Segelmeita.  The  second  expedition 
was  that  of  Cornelius  Balbus.  "  We  have  subdued," 
says  Pliny  (5, 5), "  the  nation  of  the  Phazanii,  together 
with  their  cities  Aide  and  Cillaba :  and  likewise  Cyd- 
amus.  From  these  a  chain  of  mountains,  called  the 
Black  by  resson  of  their  colour,  extends  in  a  direction 
from  east  to  west.  Then  come  deserts,  and  afterward 
Matelga,  a  town  of  the  Garamances,  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Debris,  whose  waters  are  hot  from  midday 
to  midnight,  and  cold  from  midnight  to  midday ;  and 
also  Garama,  the  capital  of  the  nation.  All  these 
countries  have  been  subjugated  by  the  Roman  arms, 
and  over  them  did  Cornelius  Balbus  triumph."  Pliny 
then  enumerates  a  Urge  crowd  of  cities  and  tribes, 
whose  names  were  said  to  have  adorned  the  triumph. 
Malte-Bron,  after  a  fair  discussion  of  this  subject,  is 
of  opinion  that  Balbus  must  have  penetrated  as  far  as 
Bornou  and  Dongala,  which  appear  to  coincide  with 
the  Boin  and  Daunagi  of  Pliny.  The  black  mountains 
were  probably  those  of  Tibati.  (Malte-Brun,  1,  p. 
85,  Bruaelt  ed.) — Marinas  of  Tyre,  who  came  before 
Ptolemy,  pretended  to  have  read  the  itinerary  of  a  Ro- 
man expedition  under  Septimius  Flaccus  and  Julius 
Matemus.  (Ptol.,  1,  8,  teqq.)  These  officers  set 
out  from  Leptis  Magna  for  Garama,  the  capital  of  the 
Garamantes,  which  they  found  to  be  6400  stadia  from 
the  former  city.  Septimius,  after  this,  marched  di- 
rectly sooth  for  the  space  of  three  months,  and  came 
tj  a  country  called  Agyzimba,  inhabited  by  negroes. 
Marinue,  after  some  reasoning,  fixes  the  position  of 
this  country  at  84°  south  of  the  equator.  A  strict 
application  of  the  laws  of  historical  criticism  will  con- 
sign to  the  regions  of  fable  this  Roman  expedition,  un- 
known even  to  the  Romans  themselves.  How  can  we 
possibly  admit,  that  a  general  executed  a  march  more 
astonishing  than  even  that  of  Alexander,  and  that  no 
contemporary  writer  has  preserved  the  least  mention 
of  it !  At  what  epoch,  or  under  what  reign,  are  we 
to  place  this  event?  How,  moreover,  could  an  army, 
in  three  months,  traverse  a  space  equal  to  eleven  hun- 
dred French  leagues?  (Malte-Brun,  1,  p.  188,  Brtu- 
telt  ed.) — The  form  of  Africa  was  totally  changed  by 
Ptolemy.  We  have  seen  that  Strabo  and  Pliny  re- 
garded this  part  of  the  world  aa  an  island,  terminating 
within  the  equinoctial  line.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  was 
thought  to  join  the  Indian  Sea  under  the  torrid  zone, 
the  heats  of  which  were  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
barrier  to  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  Ptolemy, 
who  did  not  admit  the  communication  of  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Erythrean  or  Indian  Sea,  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  after  having 
formed  a  gulf  of  moderate  depth,  which  he  calls  Hes- 
perian (*iknrepu[<5f),  extended  indefinitely  between 
south  and  west,  while  he  believed  that  the  eastern 
coast,  after  Cape  Prasum,  proceeded  to  join  the  coast 
of  Asia  below  Catigara.  (Plot.,  7, 3.)  This  opinion, 
which  made  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  only  large 
basins,  separated  the  one  from  the  other,  had  been 
supported  by  Hipparchus.  The  interior  of  Africa  pre- 
sents, in  the  pages  of  Ptolemy,  a  mass  of  confused  no- 
tions. And  yet  he  is  the  first  ancient  writer  that  an- 
nounces with  certainty  the  existence  of  the  Niger,  ob- 
scurely indicated  by  Pliny.  The  most  difficult  point 
to  explain  in  the  Central  Africa  of  Ptolemy,  is  to  know 
what  river  he  means  by  the  Gyr.  (Ptol.,  4,  6.)  .  Some 
are  in  favrur  of  the  river  of  Bornou,  or  the  Bahr-al- 
Gatel:  (D'AnoilU,  Mem.  tur  la  fleuva  it  Vvttt- 
:  74 


near  dt  VAfrique,  Acad,  da  Inter.,  vol.  86,  p.  64.) 
Others  declare  for  the  Bahr-el-llfistelad.  (RmneU, 
Geogr.  of  Herod.,  p.  418.)  Neither,  however,  of 
these  rivers  suits  the  description  of  Claudian  (Laid. 
SHlich.,  l,v.253),  reproducing  the  image  of  the  Nile  by 
the  abundance  of  its  waters :  "  timili  menittut  gurgitt 
Nilum."  In  the  midst  of  so  many  contradictions,  and 
in  a  region  still  almost  unknown,  the  boldness  of  igno- 
rance may  hazard  any  assertion,  and  pretend  to  decide 
any  point,  while  the  modesty  of  true  science  resigns 
itself  to  doubt. 

Anuoimrs,  I.  Sextus  Julius,  a  native  of  Palestine, 
belonging  to  a  family  that  had  come  originally  from 
Afrioa.    He  lived  under  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Emmaiis.    This  city  hav- 
ing been  ruined,  he  was  deputed  to  wait  on  the  em- 
peror and  obtain  an  order  for  rebuilding  it,  in  which 
mission  he  succeeded,  and  the  new  city  took  the  name 
of  Nicopolis.    (Chrm.  Patchale,  am.  883.)  About 
A.D.  331,  Julius  Africanus  visited  Alexandres  to  hear 
the  public  discourses  of  Heracles.    He  had  been 
brought  up  in  paganism,  but  be  subsequently  embraced 
the  Christian  faith,  attained  the  priesthood,  and  died 
at  an  advanced  age.  -  He  waa  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  tongue,  applied  himself  to  various  branches 
of  scientific  study,  but  devoted  himself  particularly  to 
the  perusal  and  investigation  of  the  sacred  writings,  on 
which  he  published  a  commentary.    The  work,  how- 
ever, that  most  contributed  to  his  reputation,  was  a 
Ckronography  in  five  books  (Uevri6i6)uov  xpovoto- 
yiKav),  commencing  with  the  Creation,  which  be 
fixes  at  6480  B.C.,  and  continued  down  to  A.D.  831. 
This  calculation  forms  the  basis  of  a  particular  era,  of 
which  use  is  made  in  the  Eastern  Church,  and  which 
is  styled  the  Historical  Era,  or  that  of  the  Historians 
of  Alexandres*    Fragments  of  this  work  are  preserved 
by  Ensebiue,  Syncelnis,  Joannes  Malala,  Theophanes, 
Cedrenua,  and  in  the  Chronicon  Paschsle.  Photius 
says  of  thisi  production,  that,  though  concise,  it  omits 
nothing  important.    ( Btbtioth. ,  vol.  1 ,  p.  7,  ed.  Bekier.) 
Eusebius  has  most  profited  by  it,  and,  in  his  Chronog- 
raphy, often  eopies  him.   He  has  preserved  for  us 
also  a  letter  of  Africanus,  addressed  to  Aristides,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  reconcile  the  discrepance  between 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  on  the  question  of  our  Sa- 
viour's genealogy.    We  have  also  another  letter  of 
his,  addressed  to  Origen,  in  which  he  contests  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  story  of  Susanna.    Africanus  likewise 
composed  a  large  work  in  nine,  or,  according  to  others, 
in  fourteen,  or  even  twenty-four  books,  entitled  Kto-m, 
"  Cestuses."   This  name  was  given  it  by  the  author, 
because,  like  the  Cestus  of  Venus,  his  collection  con- 
tained a  mingled  variety  of  pleasing  things  selected 
from  numerous  works.   In  it  were  discussed  questions 
of  natural  history,  medicine,  agriculture,  chemistry, 
dec.    In  the  part  that  principally  remains  to  us,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  extracted  from  the  main 
work  in  the  eighth  century,  the  art  of  war  forms  the 
-topic  of  consideration.    It  is  printed  in  the  Mathemat- 
id  Vetera,  Paris,  1693,  fql.,  and  also  in  the  seventh 
volume  of  the  works  of  Meuraiua,  Florence,  1746.  It 
has  also  been  translated  by  Guischardt  in  his  Mtmoiru 
MiUtaira  da  Greet  et  dtt  RonuUnt,  1758,  4to.  From 
some  scattered  fragments  of  other  portions  of  the  same 
work,  it  would  appear  to  have  been,  in  general,  of  no 
very  valuable  character.    For  example,  in  order  to 
prevent  wine  from  turning,  we  are  directed  tc  write  on 
the  bottom  of  the  vessel  the  words  of  the  psalmist, 
"Taste  and  see  how  sweet  is  the  Lord  !"  Again,  in 
order  to  drink  a  good  deal  of  wine  with  impunity,  we 
must  repeat,  on  taking  the  first  glass,  the  170th  verse 
of  the  8th  book  of  the  Ihad,  "  Jove  thundered  thrice 
from  the  summits  of  Olympus."    He  gives  ns  alse 
other  precepts  for  things  less  useful  than  curious  in 
their  natures,  and  which  may  serve  to  amuse  an  agri- 
culturist ;  as,  for  example,  how  to  force  fruits  to  as- 
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some  the  shape  of  any  animal,  or  even  the  form  of  the 
Auman  visage ;  how  to  produce  pomegranates  without 
seeds,  figs  of  two  colours,  dec.    (Scholl,  Hitt.  Lit. 
Gt.,  vol.  4,  p.  MS,  and  5,  S69. —  Biographic  Univer 
telle,  vol.  l.p.  274.) — II.  The  surname  of  the  Scipios, 
from  their  victories  in  Africa  over  the  Carthaginians. 
{Vid.  Scipio.)— III.,  IV.,  V.  (Vid.  Supplement.) 
Agaclttcs.    Vid.  Supplement. 
Agillis.    Vid.  Supplement. 
AsanioB.    Vid.  Supplement. 
Aoamxdks  and  TeophonIos,  two  architects  and 
brothers,  who  built  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
when  erected  for  the  fourth  time.    (Bockh,  ad  Find., 
fregm.,  voL  3,  p.  570.)    According  to  Plutarch,  they 
were  informed  by  the  god,  when  asking  him  for  a  rec- 
ompense, that  they  would  receive  one  on  the  seventh 
day  from  that  lime,  and  were  ordered  to  spend  the  in- 
tervening period  in  festive  indulgence.    They  did  so, 
and  on  the  seventh  night  were  found  dead  in  their  beds. 
{Plat.,  Comal.,  ad  Ap.—Op.,  e&.  Keitke,  vol.  6,  p.  413, 
ttq  ) '  Cicero  relates  the  same  story,  but  makes  the 
two  brothers  ask  Apollo  for  that  which  was  best  for 
man  ("  quod  tact  optimum  homini,"  where  Plutarch 
merely  has  airav  /uoOov),  and  also  gives  the  prescri- 
bed time  as  three  days.    (Cic,  Tutc.  Quatt.,  1,  47.) 
A  very  different  version,  however,  is  found  in  Pausa- 
nias.   This  writer  informs  us,  that  Agamedes  and  Tro- 
phonios  were  the  sans  of  Erginus,  monarch  of  Orchora- 
enus,  or  rather  that  Trophonius  was  the  son  of  Apol- 
lo, and  Agamedes  of  the  king.    When  they  had  at- 
tained to  manhood,  they  became  very  skilful  in  build- 
ing temples  for  the  gods,  and  palaces  for  kings. 
Among  other  labours,  they  constructed  a  temple  for 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a  treasury  for  Hyrieos.   ( Vid. 
Sfhau.)  In  the  wall  of  this  building  they  placed  a 
stone  in  such  a  manner  that  they  could  take  it  out 
whenever  they  pleased  ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this, 
they  carried  away  from  time  to  time  portions  of  the 
deposited  treasure.    Agamedes  was  at  last  caught  in 
a  trap  placed  so  as  to  secure  the  robber,  whereupon 
his  brother  cut  off  his  head  in  order  to  prevent  discov- 
ery.   After  this,  Trophonius  was  swallowed  up  in  an 
opening  of  the  earth,  in  the  grove  of  Lebedea.  The 
whole  story  appears  to  wear  a  figurative  character. 
Ergmoa  is  the  protector  of  labour  (ipyfvoc,  Ipyov) ; 
Trophonras  is  the  "  nourither"  (rpfyu,  Tpo^oj-j ;  and 
Agamedes  is  the  •' very  prudent  one"  (iyav  and/njdof). 
Trophoaias,  even  after  he  has  descended  to  the  lower 
world,  makes  his  voice  to  be  heard  from  those  profound 
depths.    He  rules  over  the  powers  of  the  abyss,  be- 
comes Jopiter-Tropbonius,  and  gives  counsel  to  those 
who  have  the  coinage  to  descend  into  the  cave  at  Le- 
bedea.   He  is  Hades,  the  wise  and  good  deity,  as 
Plato  calls  him  (Phadon,  $  68).    He  is  therefore,  also, 
the  supreme  intelligence  that  rules  in  the  lower  world, 
which  serves  as  a  guide  to  the  souls  of  the  departed, 
and  accompanies  them  in  their  migrations.     In  the 
■tame  Hyrieus,  moreover,  we  see  "a  keeper  of  bees," 
aw    bee-master"  (Tptrvc,  from  ipov,  iptcv,  "  a  bee- 
hive''), and  the  bee  was  connected  with  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres,  and  also  the  transmigration  of  souls.  There 
a,  moreover,  a  strong  analogy  between  the  story  as 
here  told,  and  that  related  of  the  Egyptian  monarch 
Rbampsinitus.    Both  fables  appear  to  be  allegorical 
^lustrations,  connected  with  agriculture.  (Creuxer, 
Symbolik,  voL  2,  p.  381.— Gnigniaut,  vol.  S,  p.  330.) 

Agibemsom,  king  of  Mycenae  and  commander  of 
im  Grecian  forces  against  Troy.  He  was  brother  to 
ateuelaus,  and  was,  according  to  most  authorities,  the 
son  of  Plistoene*.  As,  however,  Plistbenes  died 
7onng,  and  bis  widow  Aerope  was  taken  in  marriage 
bj  A  tan,  the  sons  of  Plistbenes,  Agamemnon  and 
Meodus  nzmelr,  were  brought  up  by  their  grand- 
koer,  cow  become  their  stepfather,  and  were  called 


the  murder  of  Atreus,  (rid.  Atreus,  JSgisthus)  and  the 
accession  of  bis  uncle  Thyestes  to  the  vacant  throne, 
Agamemnon  fled  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  bis  brother 
Menelaus,  after  having  previously  found  an  asylum, 
first  with  Polyphides,  king  of  Sicyon,  and  then  with 
Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon.  Tyndarus  was  reigning  at 
Sparta,  snd  bad  married  his  daughter  Clytemnestra  to 
a  son  of  Thyestes ;  but,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  al- 
liance, he  stipulated  with  Agamemnon  to  aid  him  in 
recovering  the  kingdom  of  Atreus,  provided  he  would 
carry  off  Clytemnestra  and  make  her  his  qneen.  This 
stipulation  was  agreed  to ;  and  the  plan  having  suc- 
ceeded, Agamemnon  married  the  daughter  of  Tyn- 
darus, and  became  the  father  of  Orestes,  Iphigenia  (or 
Iphianassa),  Laodice  (or  Electra),  and  Chrysothemis. 
Agamemnon  was  one  of  the  most  powerful  princes  of 
his  time,  and  on  this  account  was  chosen  command- 
er-in-chief of  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  against 
Troy.  The  Grecian  fleet  being  detained  by  contrary 
winds  at  Aulis,  owing  to  the  wrath  of  Diana,  whom 
Agamemnon  had  offended  by  killing  one  of  her  favour- 
ite deer,  Calchas,  the  soothsayer,  waa  consulted,  and 
he  declared,  that,  to  appease  the  goddess,  Iphigenia, 
the  monarch's  eldest  daughter,  must  be  sacrificed. 
She  waa  accordingly  led  to  the  altar,  and  was  about  to 
be  offered  as  a  victim,  when  (contrary  to  the  statement 
of  Virgil  that  she  waa  actually  immolated)  she  hi 
generally  said  to  have  suddenly  disappeared,  and  a  stag 
to  have  been  substituted  by  the  goddess  herself.  ( Fid. 
Iphigenia.) — The  dispute  of  Agamemnon  with  Achil- 
les, before  the  walla  of  Troy,  respecting  the  captive 
Chryseis ;  the  consequent  loss  to  the  Greeks  of  the 
services  of  Achilles ;  his  return  to  the  war,  in  order 
to  avenge  the  death  of  Patroclua ;  and  his  victory 
over  Hector,  form  the  principal  subject  of  the  Iliad. — 
In  the  division  of  the  captives  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Cassandra,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Priam,  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Agamemnon.  She  waa  endued  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  and  warned  Agamemnon  not  to  return  to 
Mycenae ;  bat  from  the  disregard  with  which  her  pre- 
dictions were  generally  treated  (vid.  Cassandra),  he 
was  deaf  to  her  admonitory  voice,  and  was  consequent- 
ly, upon  his  arrival  in  the  city,  assassinated,  with  her 
and  their  two  children,  by  his  queen  Clytemnestra  and 
her  paramour  jEgisthus.  (  Vid.  Clytemnestra,  A5gi»- 
thus.)  The  manner  of  Agamemnon's  death  ia  va- 
riously given.  According  to  the  Homeric  account, 
the  monarch,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  was  earned  by  a 
storm  to  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Argolis  where 
^Egisihns,  the  son  of  Thyestes,  resided.  During  his 
absence,  jEgiatbus  had  carried  on  an  adulterous  in- 
tercourse with  Clytemnestra,  and  be  had  set  a  watch- 
man, with  a  promise  of  a  large  reward,  to  give  him  the 
earliest  tidings  of  the  return  of  the  king.  As  soon  as 
he  learned  that  he  was  on  the  coast,  he  went  out  to 
welcome  him,  and  invited  him  to  his  mansion.  At  the 
banquet  in  the  evening,  however,  he  placed,  with  the 
participation  of  Clytemnestra,  twenty  men  in  conceal- 
ment, who  fell  on  and  slaughtered  him,  together  with 
Cassandra  and  all  his  companions.  They  died  not, 
however,  unavenged,  for  JSgisthus  alone  was  left  alive. 
(OA,  4,  SIS,  ttqq.—Od.,  11,  406,  teoq.)  Thepost- 
homeric  account,  followed  by  the  TVagic  writers, 
makes  Agamemnon  to  have  fallen  by  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  after  be  had  just  come  form  from  the  bath,  and 
while  he  was  endeavouring  to  put  on  a  garment,  the 
sleeves  of  which  had  been  sewed  together,  as  well  as 
the  opening  for  the  head,  and  by  which,  of  course,  all 
his  movements  were  obstructed,  and,  as  it  were,  fetter- 
ed. (Schol.  ad  Ewrip.,  Hec,  1277.— Compare  Eutip., 
Oretl.,  25.— Mtck.,  Agam.,  1363— Id.,  Eumm., 
631.)  His  death  was  avenged  by  his  son  Orestes. 
(Vid.  Orestes.)  Before  concluding  this  article,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of 
Plisthenes  as  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and  Menelaus : 
he  calls  them  simply  the  offspring  of  Atreus.  Accord- 
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jog  to  this  view  of  the  case,  Atreua,'  who,  as  eldest 
sod,  had  succeeded  Pelops,  left  on  his  deathbed  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  still  under  age,  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  brother  Thyestes,  who  resigned  the  king- 
dom to  his  nephews  when  the;  had  reached  maturity. 
The  variations  introduced  into  this  story,  therefore, 
wluld  seem  to  be  the  work  of  later  poets,  especially 
o*  the  Tragic  writers,  from  whom  the  grammarians 
and  scholiasts  borrowed.  (Heyne,  ad  //.,  8,  v.  106.— 
Suppl.  et  Emend.— vol.  4,  p.  686.)  With  respect 
to  the  extent  of  Agamemnon's  sway,  we  are  informed 
by  Homer  (21.,  3,  108)  that  he  'ruled  over  many  isl- 
ands and  over  all  Argos  (noXkyoi,  vqooiai  nal  'Apyel 
irovrt).  By  Argot  appears  to  be  here  meant,  not  the 
city  of  that  name,  for  this  was  under  the  sway  of  Dio- 
mede,  but  a  large  portion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in- 
cluding particularly  the  cities  of  Mycens  and  Tiryns. 
(Heyne,  Excurs.  1,  ad  17.,  2.)  The  islands  to  which 
the  poet  alludes  can  hardly  be  those  of  the  Sinus  Ar- 
golicus,  which  are  few  in  number  and  small.  Homer 
himself  says,  that  Agamemnon  possessed  the  most 
powerful  fleet,  and  from  this  it  would  appear  that  he 
held  many  islands  under  bis  sway,  though  we  are  un- 
acquainted with  their  names.  (Heyne,  I.  c—  Thwyd,, 

1,  9.) — Thus  much  for  Agamemnon,  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  such  an  individual  once  actually  existed.  If 
we  follow,  however,  the  theory  advocated  by  Hermann 
and  others,  and  make  not  only  the  Trojan  war  itself  to 
have  been  originally  a  mere  allegory,  but  the  names 
of  the  leading  personages  to  be  also  allegorical,  and 
indicative  of  their  respective  stations  or  characters, 
Agamemnon  becomes  the  "permanent,"  or  "general 
leader  of  the  host"  (S™  and  w/ivu),  the  termination 
uv  strengthening  the  idea  implied  by  the  two  compo- 
nent words  from  which  the  appellation  is  derived,  and 
denoting  collection  or  aggregation.  The  name  Aga- 
memnon is  also  connected  with  the  early  religion  of 
Greece,  for  we  find  mention  made  of  a  Zeif  'kyaatu- 
vm>-  (Meurt.  MisceU.  Loam.,  l,4.—EutUUh.,  ad  A, 

2,  p.  168. — Consult  Hermann  uni  Creuseer,  Brieve 
uber  Horn,  und  He*.,  p.  80,  and  Creuzer,  Symbokk, 
vol.  2,  p.  460.) 

AoAKBMNoaius,  an  epithet  applied  to  Orestes,  a 
son  of  Agamemnon.   ( Virg.,  Mn.,  4,  v.  471.) 

Aganipps,  a  celebrated  fountain  of  Btaotia,  on 
Mount  Helicon.  The  grove  of  the  Muses  stood  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  a  little  below  was 
Aganippe.  The  source  Hippocrene  was  some  dis- 
tance above.  These  two  springs  supplied  the  small 
rivers  Olnrius  and  Permessus,  which,  after  uniting  their 
waters,  flowed  into  the  Copaie  lake  near  Hauartus. 
(Straba,  407  and  411.)  Pauaanias  (0,  31)  calk  the 
former  Lemnus.  Aganippe  was  sacred  to  the  Muses, 
who  from  it  were  called  Aganippides.  Ovid  (Fatt.,  6, 
7)  has  the  expression  "fimtes  Aganippidos  Hippo- 
crenet,"  whence  some  are  led  to  imagine  that  he  makes 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  the  same.  This,  however, 
is  incorrect :  the  epithet  Agamvpis,  as  used  by  the 
poet,  being  equivalent  here  merely  to  "Shuts  sacra." 
— II .  A  nymph  of  the  fountain. 

AoAVcxog,  the  sou  of  Anceus,  aad  grandson  of  Ly- 
cnrgus,  who  led  the  Arcadian  forces  in  the  expedition 
against  Troy,  and,  after  the  foil  of  that  city,  was  ear- 
ned by  a  storm,  on  his  return  home,  to  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  where  he  founded  the  city  of  Papboa. 

Aqapbtus.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Aqab,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  in  the  district  of 
Byzacinm,  and  probably  not  far  from  Zella. 

Aoapids.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Aoaba,  a  city  of  India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  south- 
em  bank  of  the  Iomanes  (Dtchumna),  and  northwest 
of  Palibetbca.  It  it  now  Agra.  (Buchoff  und  ISpUtr, 
Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  t.  «.) 

AoXai  ('Kyapov  nbht,  or  'Apycioov  *6fac,  Plol. — 
Argari  Vrbs,  Tab.  Pettt  ),  a  city  of  Iodia  intra  Gangem, 
on  the  Sinus  Argaricus.   It  is  thought  to  correspond  to 
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the  modem  Artingari.   (Bitchoff  und  It  oiler,  Wor- 
terb. der  Geogr.,  s.  ».) 

Ag  arista,  I.  a  daughter  of  Hippocrates,  who  mimed 
Xanthippus.  She  dreamed  that  she  had  brought  forth 
a  lion,  and  a  few  days  after  was  delivered  of  Pericles. 
—II.  (Vid.  Supplement.) 

Aoasias,  or  Higbs! as,  I.  a  sculptor  of  Ephesus,  to 
whose  chisel  we  owe  the  celebrated  work  of  art  called 
the  Borghese  Gladiator.  This  is  indicated  by  an  in- 
scription on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue.  This  statue 
was  found,  together  with  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Antium,  the  birthplace  of  Nero,  and 
where  that  emperor  had  collected  a  large  number  of 
chefs-d'oeuvre,  which  had  been  carried  off  from  Greece 
by  his  freedman  Acratus.  It  is  maintained  by  more 
recent  antiquarians,  that  the  statue  in  question  does 
not  represent  a  gladiator ;  it  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  a  group,  and  the  attention  and  action  of  the  figure 
are  directed  towards  some  object  more  elevated  than 
itself,  such,  for  example,  as  a  horseman  whose  attack 
it  is  sustaining.  With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  name, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  iEolic  and  vulgar  form 
was  Agesias;  the  Doric,  Agasias;  and  the  Ionic, 
Hegesias.  This  Ionic  form  was  adopted  by  the  Attic 
writers. — II.  Another  Epheeian  sculptor,  who  exercised 
his  art  in  the  island  of  Delos,  while  it  was  under  the 
Roman  sway.    (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Aoas&s,  s  city  of  Thessaly,  supposed  by  Manner! 
(7,  470)  to  be  the  same  with  the  iT.gsea  of  Ptolemy, 
which  he  places  to  the  south  of  Berosa.  (Ptol.,  p. 
84.)  It  was  given  up  to  plunder  by  Paulus  jEmilius, 
for  having  revolted  to  Perseus  after  its  surrender. 
(Lip.,  46,  27.)  There  are  ruins  near  the  modern  Co- 
jam,  which,  in  all  probability,  mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient place. 

Aoasds,  a  harbour  of  Apulia,  near  the  Promontoriura 
Garganum.  (Plin.,  8, 11.)  It  is  supposed  to  answer 
to  the  modem  Porto  Greco.  ( Cluver,  JtaL  Ant.,  voL 
2,  p.  1212.) 

AoatbakchIobs,  I.  or  Agatharchps,  a  native  of  Cni- 
dus,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VI.  (Philometor)  and  his 
successor.  Photius  states  (Biblioth.,  vol.  1,  p.  171, 
ed.  Belcher),  that  he  bad  read  or  was  acquainted  with 
the  following  geographical  productions  of  this  writer. 

1 .  A  work  on  Asia  (Td  Kara  H/v  'Aotav),  in  ten  books : 

2.  A  work  on  Europe  (Td  /card  r^v  Et>p<i7n?v),  in 
forty  books  :•  and,  8.  A  work  on  the  Erythraean  Sea 
(Uept  T§f  'EfwdpSc  QcAaoayc).  The  patriarch  adds, 
that  there  existed  the  following  other  works  of  the  same 
writer.  1.  An  abridged  description  of  the  Erythraean 
Sea  CEmTOfiii  tuv  nepl  rijc  'EpvdpSf  ■QaZaooritiAn  one 
book :  2.  An  account  of  the  Troglodytes  (IIep<*rnuy- 
Xodvruv),  in  five  books:  3.  An  abridgment  of  the 
poem  of  Antimacbus,  entitled  Lyde  (TS?rtro/i>7  npf 
'A.vTi/idxov  Avd^f ) :  4.  An  abridgment  of  a  work  on 
extraordinary  winds  ('ExiTo/a/  rdv  irepl  ewvayuynt 
dav/tdeiuv  aviftuv) :  6.  An  abridged  history  ('Ekao- 
yal  laropuiv) :  and,  6.  A  treatise  on  the  art  of  living 
happily  with  one's  friends.  Photius  passes  a  high  eu- 
logium  on  this  writer,  and  makes  him  to  have  imitated 
the  manner  of  Thucydides.  The  patriarch  has  also 
preserved  for  us  some  extracts  from  the  first  and  fifth 
books  of  the  work  of  Agatharchides  on  the  Erythraean 
Sea,  in  which  some  curious  particulars  are  found 
respecting  the  Sabmans  and  other  nations  dwelling 
along  the  coasts.  Here  also  we  have  an  account  of 
the  mode  of  hunting  elephants,  of  the  method  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  in  extracting  gold  from  mar- 
ble, where  nature  had  concealed  it ;  while  the  whole 
is  intermingled  with  details  appertaining  to  natural 
history.  The  valuable  information  furnished  by  Aga- 
tharchides respecting  the  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  haa  already 
been  alluded  to  under  that  article.  The  fragments  ol 
Agatharchides  were  published,  along  with  those  of  Cte 
sias  and  Memnon,  by  H-  Stephens,  Port*,  1657,  8vo. 
They  are  given,  however,  in  s>  more  complete  form  by 
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Hudson,  in  his  edition  of  the  minor  Greek  geographer*. 
iSckBU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  toL  3,  p.  391.>-II.  A  native 
of  Samoa,  whose  Hepatic*  is  cited  by  Plutarch  in  his 
Parallels.  He  is  otherwise  entirely  unknown,  and 
hence  some  havo  supposed  him  to  be  identical  with 


Agathaschidesof  C  nidus,  arid  toe  HepaiKi  to  be  merel 
•  section  of  (he  work  on  Asia  by  this  writer.  (SchT 
But.  Lit.  Gr.,  I-  e.) 
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Agjtkjlbchbs,  I.  an  Athenian  artist,  mentioned  by 
Vitro  mm  (kh.  7,  prof.),  and  said  by  him  to  have  in- 
Tented  scene-painting.  He  was  contemporary  with 
.dEschyras,  and  prepsued  the  scenery  and  decorations 
for  his  theatre.  Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  «.  *.)  maintains, 
that  the  words  of  Vrtrurhn,  in  the  passage  just  referred 
to.  namely,  "  seciuas  feat,"  merely  mean,  that  Aga- 
tbarchns  constructed  a  stage  for  jEechylus,  since,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle  (Poet.,  4),  Sophocles  first  brought 
in  the  decorations  of  scenery  (OKtpaypafla).  Bat  the 
language  of  Vitro  viae,  taken  in  connexion  with  what 
follows,  evidently  refers  to  perspective  and  seene- 
pamting,  and  Bent  ley  also  understands  them  in  this 
sense,  (fits*.  Phal.,  p.  286.)  Nor  do  the  words  of 
Aristotle  present  any  serious  obstacle  to  this  opinion, 
since  Sophocles  may  have  completed  what  Agatharehos 
began. — II.  A  painter,  a  native  of  Samoa,  and  con- 
temporary with  Zeoxia.  We  hare  no  certain  state- 
ment respecting  the  degree  of  talent  which  he  pos- 
sessed. SiOig  (Did.  Art.,  '■  v.)  thinks  it  wss  small, 
and  cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  the  language  of  An- 
docides  (Oral.,  e.  Akib.,  4  17).  Plutarch,  how  erer, 
informs  as,  that  Ardbiades  confined  Agatharehos  m 
his  mansion  until  he  had  decorated  it  with  paintings, 
and  then  sent  him  home  with  a  handsome  present. 
(fit.  Alah.,  16.)  Andocides  charges  Alcibiades  with 
detuning  Agatharchaa  three  whole  months,  and  com- 
pelling him  daring  that  period  to  adorn  his  mansion 
with  the  pencil.  And  be  states  that  the  painter  es- 
caped to  his  house  only  in  the  fourth  month  of  his  du- 
ress. SilHg  think*  that  this  was  don*  in  order  to  cast 
ridicule  upon  the  artist,  an  inference  far  from  probable, 
though  it  would  seem  to  derive  some  support  from  the 
remark  of  the  scholiast  on  Demosthenes  (e.  Mid.,  p. 
380),  as  to  the  nature  of  the  provocation  which  Aga- 
tharehos hod  given  to  Alcibiades.  Bentley  makes 
only  one  artist  of  the  name  of  Agatharchus,  but  is 
sQent  as  to  the  difficulty  which  would  then  arise  in  re- 
lation to  this  artist's  being  contemporaneous  with  both 
.ACschytos  and  Zeoxis.  Agatharchus  prided  himself 
upon  his  rapidity  of  execution,  and  received  the  famous 
retort  from  Zeoxis,  that  if  the  former  executed  his 
worts  in  a  short  time,  he,  Zeoxis,  painted  "  for  a  long 
time,''  i.  e.,  for  posterity. 

AaiTHEM£acs,I.  a  Greek  geographer.   The  period 
when  be  flourished  is  not  known ;  it  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  he  came  after  Ptolemy,  and  very  probably 
he  Sved  daring  the  third  century  of  our  era.    The  only 
work  by  which  he  is  known  is  an  abridgment  of  geog- 
raphy, entitled  "Tirorwruotf  T§c  ytuypa^ai,  tv  hnr- 
opf,  in  two  books.    This  little  production  appears  to 
have  reached  us  in  a  very  imperfect  state.    It  is  a 
series  of  lessons  dictated  to  a  disciple  named  Pbilo,  to 
serve  him  as  an  outline  for  a  course  of  mathematical 
and  physical  geography.    In  the  first  chapter  he  gives 
a  sketch  of  history  and  geography,  and  names  the  most 
ireful  writers  in  these  departments.    He  gives  us 
here  some  particulars  worthy  of  notice  that  we  might 
search  in  vain  for  in  Strata.    In  the  chapters  that  fol- 
ktw,  Agaihemeros  treats  of  the  divisions  of  the  earth, 
sf  winds,  seas,  islands,  &c.    After  the  sixteenth  chap- 
ter comes  an  extract  from  Ptolemy.    The  second  book 
is  only  a  confuted  repetition  of  the  first,  and  is  the  work, 
JMosHr,  of  tome  ignorant  disciple.    The  first  edition 
of  Aatiemema  is  that  of  Tennnlius,  in  Greek  and 
h&Ljmtt  1671,  8ro.    It  ">  ">  J»  found  also  in 

U^W  Bat.,  I™  -*l  1700, 4to,  and  »  Hud- 


son's  collection.  (SchUl,  Hi*.  Utt.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p. 
8*4.) — II.  A  physician.    ( Vid.  Supplement.) 

AsATHfiS,  *  poet  and  historian,  born  at  Myrina,  in 
Mo\u,  en  the  eosst  of  Asia  Minor,  probably  about  636 
A  D.  He  studied  at  Alexandres,  and  went  in  the  year 
864  to  Constantinople.  He  possessed  some  talent 
for  poetry,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  amorous  effusions, 
which  be  collected  in  nine  hooka,  under  the  title  of 
"  Daphniaca."  A  collection  of  epigrams,  in  seven 
books,  was  also  made  by  him,  of  which  a  great  number 
are  still  extant,  and  to  be  found  in  the  Anthology. 
His  principal  production,  however,  is  an  historical  work, 
which  he  probably  wrote  after  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian.  It  contains,  in  five  books,  an  account  of  bis 
own  times,  from  the  wars  of  Narsea  to  the  death  of 
Chosroes,  king  of  Persia.  Hit  work  i*  of  greet  impor- 
tance for  the  history  of  Persia.  According  to  his  own 
account,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  conversant  with 
the  Persian  language,  since  he  states  that  he  compiled 
his  narrative  from  Persian  authorities  (!«•  tOi>  rrapd 
offotv  tyyrypawUrur,  p.  IS*).  He  writes,  perhaps, 
with  more  regard  for  the  truth  than  poets  are  wont  to 
do ;  but  his  style  is  pompous  and  full  of  affectation, 
and  his  narrative  continually  interspersed  with  com- 
monplace reflections.  The  mediocrity  of  a  bastard 
time  is  clinging  fast  to  him,  and  the  highest  stretch  of 
his  ambition  seems  to  have  been  to  imitate  the  ancient 
writer*.  By  faith  he  was  undoubtedly  a  Christian, 
and  probably  prided  himself  upon  his  orthodoxy ;  for 
when  he  mentions  that  the  Franks  were  Christiana, 
he  adda,  mri  r$  Apftmirp  xf>"Mtvot  °^fp-  His  remi- 
niscences of  the  Homeric  poems  supplied  him  with  a 
large  stock  of  epic  words,  which  swim  on  the  smooth 
surface  of  his  narrative  like  heavy  fogs  upon  stagnant 
water.  The  work  of  Agathias  may  be  regarded,  in  point 
of  learning  and  diction,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  trie  age  in 
which  he  lived ;  few  men  at  Alexandre*  or  Constantino- 
ple may  have  surpassed  him  a*  a  writer.  (Foreign  Jlc- 
wrw,  m.  9,  p.  578.)  The  best  edition  it  that  published 
in  18*8,  as  Part  III.  in  the  correction  of  Byzantine  his- 
torian*, at  present  publishing  al  Bonn. 

Asvrnfurs    Via*.  Supplement. 

AoItho,  an  Athenian  tragic  writer,  the  eontempo 
rary  and  friend  of  Euripides.  At  his  house  Plato  lay* 
the  scene  'of  his  Bymvetitah,  given  in  honour  of  t 
tragic  victory  won  by  the  poet.  Agatho  was  no  mean 
dramatist.  He  is  called  'hj66av  i  xvlnveV  by  Aris- 
tophanes. (Tktmurph.,  89.)  The  same  writer  pay* 
a  handsome  tribute  to  bis  memory  as  a  poet  and  a 
man,  in,  the  Sana  (v.  84),  where  Bacchus  calls  him 
dvoflif  vmiyr^c  nai  rrofttivbc  rofr  oTXotr.  In  the 
Themophoriazuta,  however,  which  was  exhibited  six 
years  before  the  Rma,  Agatho,  then  alive,  is  introduced 
as  the  friend  of  Euripides,  and  ridiculed  for  his  effem- 
inacy. His  poetry  seem*  to  have  corresponded  with 
his  personal  appearance ;  profuse  in  trope,  iirfle rion, 
and  metaphor;  glittering  with  cparkfmg  ideas,  and 
flowing  softly  on  with  harmonious  words  and  nice  con- 
struction, but  deficient  in  manly  thought  and  vigour. 
Agatho  may,  in  some  degree,  be  charged  with  having 
begun  the  decline  of  true  tragedy.  It  was  he  who  first 
commenced  the  practice  of  inserting  choruses  between 
the  acts  of  the  drama,  which  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  piece ;  thus  infringing  the 
law  by  which  the  chorus  wss  made  one  of  the  actors. 
(Aristot.,  Pott.,  18,  22.)  He  is  blamed  also  by  Aris- 
totle (Poit,  18, 17)  for  want  of  judgment,  in  selecting 
too  extensive  subjects.  He  occasionally  wrote  pieces 
with  fictitious  names  (a  transition  towards  the  new 
comedy),  one  of  which  was  called  the  Flower,  and  was 
probably,  therefore,  neither  seriously  affecting  nor  ter- 
rible, but  in  die  style  of  the  Idyl.  (Schlegel,  Dram. 
Litt.,  vol.  1,  p.  189.)  One  of  Agatho's  tragic  victo- 
ries is  recorded,  01.  91,  8,  B.C.  416.  He  too,  like 
Euripides,  left  Athens  for  the  court  of  Archelaua, 

AflATHOCLgi.    Vid.  Supplement. 
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AoathSclu,  I.  one  of  tha  boldest  adventurers  of 

antiquity.  His  history  is  principally  drawn  from  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  (books  nineteen  and  twenty,  and  frag- 
ments of  book  twenty-one),  and  from  Justin  (books 
twenty-two  and  twenty-three).  They  derived  their 
accounts  from  different  sources,  and  differ,  therefore, 
•specially  in  the  history  of  his  youth.  Agathocles 
was  the  son  of  Garcinus,  who,  having  been  expelled 
from  Rhegium,  resided  at  Therms  in  Sicily.  On  ac- 
count of  a  mysterious  oracle,  he  was  exposed  in  his 
infancy,  but  was  secretly  brought  up  by  his  mother. 
At  the  sge  of  seven  years  the  boy  was  again  received 
by  his  repentant  father,  and  sent  to  Syracuse  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  potter,  where  he  continued  to  reside, 
being  admitted  by  Timoleon  into  the  number  of  the 
citizens.  He  was  drawn  from  obscurity  by  Damns,  a 
noble  Syracusan,  to  whom  his  beauty  recommended 
him,  and  waa  soon  placed  at  the  bead  of  an  army  sent 
against  Agrigentum.  By  a  marriage  with  the  widow 
of  Damas  he  became  one  of  the  most  wealthy  men  of 
Syracuse.  Under  the  dominion  of  Sosistratus,  he  was 
obliged  to  fly  to  Tarentum,  but  returned  after  the  death 
of  the  latter,  usurped  the  sovereignty,  in  which  he  es- 
tablished himself  by  the  murder  of  several  thousand  of 
the  principal  inhabitants,  and  conquered  the  greater 
part  of  Sicily  (317  B.C.).  He  maintained  his  power 
twenty-eight  years,  till  289  B.C.  To  strengthen  his 
authority  in  his  native  country,  and  to  give  employment 
to  the  people,  he  endeavoured,  like  Dionysius,  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  from  Sicily.  Having  been  defeated 
by  them,  and  besieged  in  Syracuse,  he  Doldly  resolved 
to  pass  over  into  Africa  with  a  portion  of  bia  army. 
Here  he  fought  for  four  years,  till  307,  generally  with 
success.  Disturbances  in  Sicily  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  army  twice,  and  at  his  second  return  into 
Africa  he  found  it  in  rebellion  against  his  son  Arcba- 

Sthus.  He  appeased  the  commotion  by  promising 
>  troops  the  booty  they  should  win ;  but,  being  de- 
feated, he  did  not  hesitate  to  give  up  his  own  sons  to  the 
vengeance  of  his  exasperated  soldiery,  and  expose  these 
letter,  without  a  leader,  to  the  enemy.  His  sons  were 
murdered ;  the  army  surrendered  to  the  Carthaginians. 
He  himself  restored  quiet  to  Sicily,  and  concluded  a 
peace  306  B.C.,  which  secured  to  both  parties  their 
former  possessions.  He  then  engaged  in  several  hos- 
tile expeditions  to  Italy,  where  he  vanquished  the 
Bruttii  and  sacked  Crotona.  His  latter  days  were 
saddened  by  domestic  strife.  His  intention  was,  that 
his  youngest  son,  Agathocles,  should  inherit  the  throne. 
This  stimulated  his  grandson  Archagathua  to  rebellion. 
He  murdered  the  intended  heir,  and  persuaded  Maenon, 
a  favourite  of  the  king's,  to  poison  him.  This  waa  done 
by  means  of  a  feather,  with  which  the  king  cleaned  his 
teeth  after  a  meal.  Hie  mouth,  and  soon  his  whole 
body,  became  a  mass  of  corruption.  Before  he  was 
entirely  dead  he  waa  thrown  upon  a  funeral  pile.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two  years ;  according  to  others,  at  that  of  ninety-five. 
Before  hia  death,  his  wife  Texena  and  two  sons  were 
sent  to  Egypt.  His  son-in-law,  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epi- 
rus,  inherited  his  influence  in  Sicily  and  Southern  Italy. 
Agathocles  possessed  the  talents  of  a  general  and  a 
sovereign.  He  waa  proud  of  his  ignoble  descent. 
His  cruelty,  luxury,  and  insatiable  ambition,  however, 
accelerated  his  ruin.  (Justin,  22,  1,  seqq. — Id.,  23, 
1,  teqq.— Polyb.,  12,  15.— Id.,  15,  35.— Id.,  9,  23, 
dec.)— II.  A  son  of  Lysimachns,  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Gete.  He  was  ransomed,  and  married  Lysandra, 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus.    Hia  father,  in  hia  old 

X married  Arsinoe,  the  eldest  sister  of  Lysandra, 
,  fearful  lest  her  offspring  by  Lyaimachus  might,  on 
the  death  of  the  latter,  come  under  the  power  of  Agath- 
ocles and  be  destroyed,  planned,  and  succeeded  in 
bringing  about,  the  death  of  this  prince.  After  the 
destruction  of  Agathoclea  she  fled  to  Seleucus.  An- 
other account  makes  Agathocles  to  have  lost  his  life 
78 


through  the  resentment  of  Arsinoe,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusing  to  listen  to  certain  dishonourable  pro- 
posals made  by  her.  (Pautan.,  1,  9.— Id.,  1,  10.)— 
III.  A  brother  of  Agathoclea,  and  minister  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator.  (Yid.  Agathoclea.)— IV.  A  Greek  histo- 
rian, a  native  of  Samoa,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the  gov- 
ernment of  Peasinus.  (Vostrus,  de  Hut.  Grac,  3,  p. 
158.— Ernetti,  Clav.  Cic.  InL  Hut.,  t.  ».)— V.  An 
arcbon  at  Athens,  01. 105,  at  the  period  when  the  Pro. 
cians  undertook  to  plunder  Delphi— VI.  An  historian. 
(Vid.  Supplement.) 

Aoathod^mon,  or  the  Good  Genua,  I.  a  name  ap- 
plied by  the  Greeks  to  the  Egyptian  Cneph,  as  indie- 
ative  of  the  qualities  and  attributes  assigned  to  him 
in  the  mythology  of  that  nation.  (Compare  Eusebius, 
Prop.  Ed.,  1,  10,  p.  41. — tablonski,  PantK  AZgypt., 
1,  p.  86.)    It  is  the  same  with  the  Novr,.and  Pceman- 
der,  of  the  Alexandrean  school ;  and  the  hieroglyphic 
which  represents  this  deity  is  the  circle,  or  disk,  hav. 
ing  in  the  centre  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's  head,  or  else 
a  globe  encircled  by  a  serpent,  the  symbol  of  the  spir- 
it, or  eternal  principle,  male  and  female,  that  animates 
and  controls  the  world,  as  well  as  of  the  light,  which 
illumines  all  things.    (  Creuzer't  Symbolik,  par  Guig- 
niaut,  vol..  1,  p.  824.) — II.  A  name  applied  by  the 
Greeks  to  the  serpent,  ss  an  image  of  Cneph,  the  good 
genius.    (PhU.,ie  It.  et  Ot.,  p.  418.)   The  serpent 
here  meant  is  of  a  harmless  kind,  and  was  also  called 
Uncus  (Oipaioc),  or  the  royal  serpent  (Zoega,  Num. 
Egypt.,  p.  400.— Id.,  de  Obelise,  p.  431,  n.  41),  and 
hence  it  is  also  the  symbol  of  royalty,  and  appears  on 
the  heads  of  kings  as  well  as  of  gods.    (Compare  re- 
marks under  the  article  Cleopatra.)  The  term  Agatho- 
daunon  is  said  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  translation  of 
the  Egyptian  term  Cneph.    (Jablonski,  Voce.,  p.  112. 
— Oumroff,  Etsai  tur  let  Must.  d'Eleusis,  p.  106, 
teqq. — Creuzer's  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p.  505,  of  the  Ger- 
man work. — Champollion,  Precis,  ate.,  p.  91.)— III. 
A  name  given  by  the  Greek  residents  in  Egypt  to  the 
Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile.    (Plot.,  4,  5.)    The  native 
appellation  was  Schctneuphi,  i.  e.,  !<  the  good  arm  of 
the  river;"  from  Schet,  "the  arm  of  a  river,"  and 
nouphi,  "  good,"  and  waa  used  in  opposition  to  the 
Phatnetic,  or  evil  arm  of  the  Nile.  (Champollion, 
fBgypte  tout ilet  Pkaraotu,  vol.  8,  p.  23.)  The  words 
Cneph  (Cnuphi)  and  Canobua  (Canopus)  were,  in 
fact,  the  same ;  and  we  have  in  the  following,  also, 
merely  different  forms  of  the  same  appellation  ;  Chno- 
phi,  Amtbis,  Mnetis,  dec. — in.  (Fast.  Supplement.) 

Agathott cos.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Aoathon,  I.  (Vid.  Agatho}— II.,  III.  (Fid.  Sup- 
plement.) 

Aoatbtbna,  or  Agathymum,  a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the 
northern  coast,  between  Tyndaris  and  Calacta.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  a  settlement  of  the  Siculi, 
and,  owing  to  this  circumstance  probably,  as  well  as 
to  its  remote  position,  would  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Its  name  ap- 
pears, for  the  first  time,  in  the  history  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  where  Livy  (26,  40)  states,  that  the  Ro- 
man consul  Lasvinus  carried  away  from  the  place  a 
motley  rabble,  four  thousand  in  number,  consisting  of 
abandoned  characters,  and  brought  them  to  the  coast 
of  Italy  near  Rhegium,  the  people  of  which  place  want- 
ed a  band  trained  to  robberies,  for  the  purpose  of  rav- 
aging Bruttium.  Livy  writes  the  name  Agatbyma,  el 
the  first  declension :  the  more  common  form  ia  Aga- 
thymum ('kyuBvpvov).  The  modern  St.  Agatha  standi 
near  the  stte  of  the  ancient  city.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  411.) 

Aoatbyksi,  a  nation  respecting  whom  the  accounts 
of  ancient  writers  are  greatly  at  variance.  (Compare 
Vottiut,  Annot.  in  Hudson,  Geog.  Min.,  vol.  1,  p. 
79.)  Herodotus  (4,  49*  plsces  them  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Maris,  the  modem  Marosch,  in  what  is  now 
Transylvania,  and  most  writers  agree  in  placing  them 
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m  this  country  and  in  upper  Hungary.  (Compare 
Remell,  Gtogr.  of  Herod.,  p.  83,  atqq. — Matmcrl,  4, 

L102-— Nieinkr  Verm.  Schrift .  1,  p.  377,  dec.) 
ymnus  of  Chios,  nowever,  makes  them  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  Palm  Maiotis.  The  name  perhaps,  after  all,  ii 
a  mere  appellative,  and  may  have  been  applied  by  dif- 
ferent authors  to  different  tribes.  What  serves  to 
strengthen  this  opinion  is  the  fact,  that  the  latter  half 
of  the  term  Agathyrsi  frequently  occurs  in  other  na- 
tional designations,  such  as  Idanlhyrsi,  Tkyriageta, 
TkyzsagcUt,  Thyrsi,  &c.  The  reference  probably  is 
to  the  god  Tyr,  another  name  for  the  sun.  What 
Herodotus  (4,  104)  states  respecting  this  race,  that 
they  were  accustomed  to  array  themselves  in  very 
handsome  attire,  to  wear  a  great  number  of  golden  or- 
naments, to  have  their  women  in  common,  and  to  live, 
in  consequence  of  this  last-mentioned  arrangement, 
like  brethren  and  members  of  one  family,  is  received 
with  great  incredulity  by  many.  (Compare  VaUkc- 
nter.  Hero*.,  ed.  Wend.,  p.  338,  n.  31.)  All  this, 
however,  dearly  shows  their  Asiatic  origin,  and  con- 
nects them  with  the  nations  in  the  interior  of  the  east- 
tan  continent.  The  community  of  wives  seems  to  have 
been  a  remnant,  in  some  degree,  of  an  early  Buddhis- 
tic system  The  civilized  habits  of  the  Agathyrsi  are, 
at  ail  events,  worthy  of  notice,  and  favour  the  theory 
of  those  who  see  in  them  a  fragment  of  early  civiliza- 
tion, emanating  from  some  highly  cultivated  race,  and 
subsequently  smite  red  by  the  inroads  of  the  Scythians 
and  other  barbarous  tribes.  (Rtiter,  Vorhal. ,  286,  teqq.) 

Agios  f  A71OT7),  or,  with  the  Reuchlinian  pronun- 
ciation, Agavc,  I.  daughter  of  Cadmus,  and  wife  of 
Eehion,  by  whom  ahe  had  Pentheus.  .  Her  son  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather  in  the  government  of  Thebes. 
While  he  was  reigning,  Bacchus  came  from  the  east, 
and  sought  to  introduce  his  orgies  into  his  native  city. 
The  women  all  gave  enthusiastically  into  the  new  re- 
ligion, and  Mount  Cithaeron  rang  to  the  frantic  yells  of 
the  Bacchantes.  Pentheus  sought  to  check  their  fury  ; 
bat,  deceived  by  the  god,  he  went  secretly  and  ascend- 
ed a  tree  on  Cithauon,  to  be  an  ocular  witness  of  their 
revels.  While  here,  he  was  descried  by  his  mother 
and  aunts,  to  whom  Bacchus  made  him  appear  to  be  a 
wild  beast,  and  be  was  torn  to  pieces  by  them.  This 
adventure  of  Pentheus  has  furnished  the  groundwork 
of  one  of  the  finest  dramas  of  Euripides,  his  Bacchs. 
(Apollod.,  3,  4,  4.— Id.,  3,  5,  1  —  Ovid,  Met.,  3,  514, 
sees. — Hygin.,  J ,  184. — KeightUy't  Mythology,  p. 
398.) — If.  A  tragedy  of  Statins,  now  lost.  (Jug.,  7, 
87.) — ni.  A  daughter  of  Danaua.  She  slew  her  hus- 
band Lycos,  in  obedience  to  her  father's  orders.  (Apol- 
1*1,1,  1,  5.)— IV.  A  Nereid.    (Apollod.,  1,  8,  7.) 

Aootstis,  I.  a  genius  or  deity  mentioned  in  the 
legends  of  Phrygia,  and  connected  with  the  my  thus  of 
Cybele  and  Atys.  An  account  of  his  origin,  as  well 
as  other  particulars  respecting  him,  may  be  obtained 
from  Pausanias  (7, 17).  He  was  an  androgynous  de- 
ity, and  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  Adagoiis  of 
the  ancient  writers.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  3,  p. 
18. — Compare  the  note  of  GuigmatU.) — II.  One  of 
the  summits  of  Mount  Dindymus  in  Phrygia,  on  which 
Atys  was  said  to  have  been  buried.    (Pausaru,  1, 4.) 

Aseladas,  I.  an  excellent  statuary,  and  illustrious 
also  as  having  been  the  instmcter  of  Phidias,  Poly- 
detos,  and  Myron.    His  parents  were  inhabitant*  of 
Argos.  according  to  Psussnias  (34,  8),  and  he  himself 
was  bom  there,  probably  about  B.C.  540.    The  par- 
ticular time,  however,  when  he  lived,  has  given  rise 
to  much  discussion.    Sillig,  after  a  long  and  able  ar- 
gument, comes  to  the  conclusion  that  ^geladas,  the 
matracter  of  Phidias,  attained  the  height  of  his  renown 
■boot  Olymp.  70,  or  500  B.C.   (Did.  Art.,  1.  e.)— II. 
Aetsser  artist,  probably  »  nephew  of  the  former,  as- 
Wttd br  Pliny  to  Olymp-  87,  or  433  B.C.,  which  can 
Mr  be  correct.    He  was  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the 
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AosXastos  ('Ayihurroe),  an  appellati  on  given  to  M 
Crassus,  father  of  the  celebrated  orator,  and  grandfa- 
ther of  Crassus  the  rich,  from  his  extraordinary  gravity. 
Lucilins  said  of  him,  that  he  laughed  only  once  in  the 
course  of  his  life,  while  Pliny  informs  us  that  he  was 
reported  never  to  have  laughed  at  all.  Hence  the 
name  'KyiXaaroe,  "  one  that  does  not  laugh,"  or  "  that 
never  laughs."  (Cie.,  de  Fin.,  5,  30. — Douza,  ad  Lm- 
cU.,fragm.,  p.  20.— Phn.,  7,  18.) 

AeiLAUS,  I.  a  king  of  Corinth,  son  of  Ixion. — II. 
A  son  of  Hercules  snd  Omphale,  from  whom  Croesus 
was  descended.  (Apollod.,  3,  7, 8.)  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  (4,  31)  gives  the  name  of  this  son  as  Lamas. 
Herodotus,  on  the  other  hand,  deducea  the  royal  line 
of  Lydia  from  a  son  of  Hercules  and  a  female  slave 
belonging  to  Jardanus,  the  father  of  Omphale.  (He- 
rod., 1, 7.)  This  Isst  is  generally  considered  to  be  the 
more  correct  opinion.  (Consult  BoAr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c. 
—  Crauer,HUt.  Grac.  antiqui**.,Sic.,  p.  186.)— -III. 
A  servant  of  Priam,  who  preserved  Pans  when  expo- 
sed on  Mount  Ida.  (Vid.  Paris. — Apollod.,  3,  13,  S, 
and  Heyne,  ad  lot.,  not.  er.) 

AobndIcuh,  Agedincum,  or  Agedlcum  ('AyjiiKW, 
Plot,),  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  metropolis  of  Senonit,  or 
Lugdunensis  Quarts.  Its  later  name  was  Senones, 
now  Sens.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  6,  extr.—Eutrop.,  10  7.— 
Amm.  MarcelL,  16, 37.) 

Asbnor,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Libya,  king  of 
Phoenicia,  and  twin-brother  of  Belus  (Apollod.,  3,  1, 
4) ;  he  married  Telephassa,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Cadmus,  Phrsnix,  Cylix,  Tharsus,  Phinens, 
and,  according  to  some,  of  Europe  also.  (Sckol.  td 
Eurip.,  Phm.,  5.— Hygin.,  Fob.,  178.— Paiu.,  5,  35, 
7.—Schol.,  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.,  8,  178;  3,  1185.)  Af- 
ter his  daughter  Europe  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupi- 
ter, Agenor  sent  oat  his  sons  in  search  of  her,  and  en- 
joined on  them  not  to  return  without  their  sister.  As 
Europa  was  not  to  be  found,  none  of  them  returned, 
and  all  settled  in  foreign  countries.  (Apollod.,  3, 1, 1. 
—Hygin.,  Fab.,  178.)  Virgil  (^En.,  1, 338)  calls  Car- 
thage the  city  of  Agenor,  by  which  he  alludes  to  the 
descent  ef  Dido  from  Agenor.  Buttmann  (Mytkolog., 
1,  p.  332,  tee.)  points  out  that  the  genuine  Phoenician 
name  of  Agenor  was  Cms,  which  is  the  same  as  Ca- 
naan, and  upon  these  facts  he  builds  the  hypothesis, 
that  Agenor  or  Cnas  is  the  same  as  the  Canaan  in  the 
Books  of  Moses. — II.  A  son  of  Iasus,  and  father  of 
Argus  Panoptea,  king  of  Argos.  (Apollod.,  3,  1,  3.) 
Hellanicus  (Fragm.,  p.  47,  ed.  Sturx.)  states  that  Age- 
nor was  a'  eon  of  Phoroneus,  snd  brother  of  Iasus  and 
Pelasgus,  and  that,  after  their  father's  death,  the  two  el- 
der brothers  divided  bis  dominions  between  themselves 
in  such  a  manner,  that  Pelasgus  received  the  country 
about  the  river  Eracinus,  and  built  Larissa,  and  Iasus 
the  country  about  Elis.  After  the  death  of  these  two, 
Agenor,  the  youngest,  invaded  their  dominions,  and 
thus  became  King  of  Argos. — III.  The  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Triopas  in  the  kingdom  of  Argos.  He  be- 
longed to  the  house  of  Phoronens,  snd  was  father  of 
Crotopus.  (Paus.,  3,  16,  1.— Hygin.,  Fab.,  145.)— 
IV.  A  son  of  Pleuron  and  Xanthippe,  and  grandson  of 
JStolus.  Epicaste,  the  daughter  of  Calydon,  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Forthaon  and  Demonice.  (Apol- 
lod., 1,  7,  7.)  According  to  Pausanias  (3,  13,  6), 
Thestioe,  the  father  of  Led  a,  is  likewise  a  son  of  this 
Agenor. — V.  A  son  of  Phegeus,  king  of  Psophis,  in 
Arcadia.  He  was  brother  of  Pronous  and  Arsinoe, 
who  was  married  to  Alcmaon,  but  was  abandoned  by 
him.  When  Alcmeon  wanted  to  give  the  celebrated 
necklace  and  peplus  of  Harmonia  to  his  second  wife, 
Callirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  Achelous,  he  was  slain  by 
Agenor  and  Pronous  at  the  instigation  of  Phegens. 
But  when  the  two  brothers  came  to  Delphi,  where  they 
intended  to  dedicate  the  necklace  snd  peplus,  they  were 
killed  by  Amphoteric  and  Acarnan,  the  sons  of  Alc- 
snd  Callirrhoe.    (Apollod.,  3,  7,  5.)  Pausanist 
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(8,  84,  4),  who  relates  the  seme  story,  calls  the  chil- 
dren of  Phegeus  Temenus,  Axion,  and  Alpheeibosa. 
— VI.  A  son  of  the  Trojan  Antenor,  and  of  Theaoo,  a 
priestess  of  Minerva.  (.11.,  6,  898.)  He  appears  as 
one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Trojans,  and  as  leader  in  the 
storming  of  the  Grecian  encampment.  He  hastens 
with  other  Trojans  to  the  assistance  of  Hector  when 
prostrated  by  Ajaz,  and,  being  encouraged  by  Apollo, 
he  engages  in  combat  with  Achilles,  whom  he  wounds. 
As,  however,  danger  threatened  him  in  this  conflict, 
Apollo  assumed  Agenor's  form,  in  order  that,  while 
Achillea  turned  against  the  god,  the  Trojans  might  be 
able  to  escape  to  the  city.  (il.,  SI,  sub  fin. — Hygin., 
Feb.,  IIS.)  According  to  Pausanias  (10,  37,  1),  Age- 
not  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles, 
and  was  represented  by  Polygnotu*  in  the  great  paint- 
ing in  the  Lesehe  of  Delphi. 

Asbsoeides,  a  patronymic  of  Agenor,  designating  a 
descendant  of  an  Agenor,  such  as  Cadmas,  Phineus, 
and  Perseus. 

AossANDsa,  I.  or  Aoisilavs,  from  iyetv  and  dv$/> 
or  Xa6c,  a  surname  of  Plato  or  Hades,  describing  bim 
as  die  god  who  carries  away  all  men.  (Callim.,  Hymn, 
in  Patted.,  130. Spank.,  ad  Ipc.—HesycK,  ».  p.— 
JEtckyl.  ap.  Athtn.,  8,  p.  99.)  Nicander  (op.  Athen., 
16,  p.  684)  uses  the  form  'HreaiXoof. — II.  A  sculp- 
tor, a  native  of  the  island  of  Rhodes.  His  name  oc- 
curs in  no  author  except  Pliny  (H.  If.,  36,  6,  4),  and 
we  know  of  but  one  work  which  he  executed  ;  it  is  a 
work,  however,  which  bears  the  most  decisive  testi- 
mony to  his  surpassing  genius.  In  conjunction  with 
Apollodorus  and  Athenodorus,  he  sculptured  the  group 
of  Laocoon.  ( Fid.  Laocoon  )  This  celebrated  group 
was  discovered  in  the  year  1606,  gear  the  baths  of  Ti- 
tus on  the  Esquiline  Hill :  it  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Vatican.  A  great  deal  has  been. writ- 
ten about  the  age  when  Agesander  flourished,  and  vari- 
ous opinions  have  been  formed  on  the  subject.  Winck- 
elmann  and  Muller,  forming  their  judgment  front  the 
style  of  art  displayed  in  the  work  itself,  assign  it  to  the 
age  of  Lysippus.  Muller  thinks  the  intensity  of  suf- 
fering depicted,  and  the  somewhat  theatrical  air  which 
pervades  the  group,  show  tint  it  belongs  to  a  later 
age  than  that  of  Phidias.  Leasing  and  Thiersch,  on 
the  other  hand,  after  subjecting  the  passage  of  Pliny 
to  an  accurate  examination,  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion, that  Agesander  and  the  other  two  artists  lived  in 
the  age  of  Titus,  and  sculptured  the  group  expressly 
for  that  emperor :  and  this  opinion  is  pretty  generally 
acquiesced  in.  Thiersch  has  written  a  great  deal  to 
show  that  the  plastic  art  did  not  decline  so  early  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  continued  to  flourish  In  full 
vigour  from  the  time  of  Phidias  uninterruptedly  down 
to  the  reign  of  Titus.  Pliny  was  deceived  in  saying 
that  the  group  was  sculptured  out  of  one  block,  as  the 
lapse  of  time  has  discovered  a  join  in  it.  It  appears  from 
an  inscription  on  the  pedestal  of  a  statue  found  tXNel- 
tuno  (the  ancient  Antium),  that  A  thenodorus  was  the 
son  of  Agesander.  This  makes  it  not  unlikely  that 
Polydorua  also  was  his  son,  and  that  the  father  execu- 
ted the  figure  of  Laocoon  himself,  his  two  sons  the  re- 
maining two  figures.  (Leasing,  Lackoon. — Winekel- 
maun,  Gesch.  de  Kintt,  10, 1,  10.— Thiersch,  Epochal 
der  Bildkumt,  p.  318,  Sk.  —  Muller,  Archaol.  der 
Kunst,  p.  152.) 

AgxsiInax,  a  Greek  poet,  Of  whom  a  beautiful  frag- 
ment, descriptive  of  the  moon,  is  preserved  in  Plutarch 
(De fade  in  orb.  Luna,  p.  920).  It  is  uncertain  wheth- 
er the  poem  t6  which  this  fragment  belonged  was  of 
an  epic  or  didactic  character. 

Aobsus,  one  of  the  Iambids,  and  en  hereditary  priest 
of  Jupiter  at  Olympia.  He  gained  the  victory  there  in 
the  mule-race,  and  is  celebrated  on  that  account  by 
Pindar  in  the  6th  Olympic  Ode.  Bockh  places  hia 
victory  in  the  78th  Olympiad. 

AoesidImos,  son  of  Archestratus,  an  Epizephyrian 
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Locrian,  who  conquered,  when  a  boy,  in  boxing- in  the 
Olympic  games.  His  victory  is  celebrated  by  Pindar 
in  the  10th  and  1 1th  Olympic  Odes.  The  scholiast  pla- 
ces  his  victory  in  the  74th  Olympiad.  He  should  not 
be  confounded  with  Agesidamus  the  father  of  Chromi- 
us,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Nemean  Odes  (1, 42 :  9, 
99). 

AotstLAtre,  I.  son  of  Dory esos,  sixth  king  of  the 
Agid  line  of  Sparta,  excluding  Aristodemus,  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorus,  reigned  44  years,  and  died  886 
B.C.  Pausanias  makes  his  reign  a  short  one,  but  con- 
temporary with  the  legislation  of  LyCurgus.  (Pautan., 
3,  8,  3. —  Clinton,  Fat.  Hell.,  1,  p.  !W6.)— II.  Son  by 
bis  Second  wife,  Eopolia,  of  Archidamus  II.,  succeed- 
ed his  half-brother,  Agis  II.,  as  nineteenth  king  of  the 
Eurypontid  line;  excluding,  on  the  ground  of  spurious 
birth,  and  by  the  interest  of  Lytander,  his  nephew,  Le- 
otychides.  (Vid.  LeOtychides.)  His  reign  extends 
from  898  to  861  B.C.,  both  inclusive;  during  most  of 
which  time  he  was,  in  Plutarch's  words,  "  as  good  as 
thought  commander  and  king  of  all  Greece,"  and  was 
for  the  whole  of  it  greatly  identified  with  his  country's 
deeds  and  fortunes.  The  position  of  that  country, 
though  internally  week,  was  externally,  in  Greece, 
down  to  394,  one  df  supremacy  acknowledged :  the 
only  field  of  its  ambition  was  Persia ;  from  894  to  387, 
the  Corinthian  or  first  Theban  war,  one  of  supremacy 
assaulted :  in  387  that  supremacy  was  restored  over 
Greece,  in  the  peace  of  Antalcidae,  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Asiatic  prospects;  and  thus,  more  confined  and  more 
secure,  it  became  also  more  wanton.  After  378,  when 
Thebes  regained  her  freedom,  we  find  it  again  assailed, 
and  again  lor  one  moment  restored,  though  on  a  lower 
level,  in  371 ;  then  overthrown  forever  at  Leuetra,  the 
nest  nine  years  being  a  struggle  for  existence  amid 
dangers  within  and  without. 

Of  the  youth  of  Agesilaus  we  have  no  detail,  beyond 
the  mention  of  his  intimacy  with  Lyeander.  On  the 
throne,  which  be  ascended  about  the  age  of  forty,  we 
first  hear  of  him  in  the  suppression  of  Cinadon's  con- 
spiracy. In  his  third  year  (896),  be  crossed  into  Asia, 
and  after  a  short  campaign,  and  a  winter  of  preparation, 
he  in  the  next  overpowered  the  two  satraps,  Tissspher- 
nes  snd  Pharnabazus ;  and  in  the  spring  of  894  was 
encamped  in  the  plain  of  Thebe,  preparing  M»  advance 
into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  when  a  message  arrived 
to  summon  him  to  the  war  at  home.  He  calmly  and 
promptly  obeyed,  expressing,  however,  to  die  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  doubtless  himself  indulging,  hopes  of  a 
speedy  return.  Marching  rapidly  by  Xerxes'  route,  he 
met  and  defeated  at  Coroneia  in  Beeotia  the  allied  for- 
ces. In  898  he  waa  engaged  in  a  ravaging  invasion 
of  Argolia  ;  in  398  in  one  of  the  Corinthian  territory  ; 
in  391  he  reduced  the  Acamanians  to  submission ;  but 
in  the  remaining  years  of  the  war  he  ie  not  mentioned. 
In  the  interval  of  peace,  we  find  him  declining  the  com- 
mand in  Sparta's  aggression  on  Mantineia ;  but  head- 
ing, from  motives,  it  is  said,  of  private  friendship,  that 
on  Phi  ids,  and  openly  justifying  Phoebidas's  seizure  of 
the  Cadmeia.  Of  the  next  war,  the  first  two  years  he 
commanded  in  Boaotia,  more,  however,  to  the  enemy's 
gain  in  point  of  experience  than  loss  in  any  other ;  from 
the  five  remaining  he  was  withdrawn  by  severe  illness. 
In  the  congress  of  871  an  altercation  ia  recorded  be- 
tween him  and  Epaminondas ;  and  by  hia  advica 
Thebes  was  peremptorily  excluded  from  the  peace, 
and  orders  given  for  the  fatal  campaign  of  Leuetra.  In 
870  we  find  him  engaged  in  an  embassy  to  Mantineia, 
and  reassuring  the  Spartans  by  an  invasion  of  Arcadia 
and  in  869  to  hia  skill,  courage,  and  presence  of  mind 
is  to  be  ascribed  the  maintenance  of  the  unwalled  Spar- 
ta, amid  the  attacks  of  four  armies,  and  revolts  and 
conspiracies  of  Helots,  Perioeci,  and  even  Spartans. 
Finally,  in  362,  he  led  hia  countrymen  into  Arcadia ; 
by  fortunate  information  was  enabled  to  return  in  time 
to  prevent  the  surprise  of  Sparta,  and  was,  it  seems, 
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wart,  if  Mt  sole  commander  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
To  the  ensuing  winter  moat  probably  be  referred  hit 
embassy  to  ibe  coast  of  Asia,  and  negotiations  for  mon- 
ey with  the  re  rolled  eatrsps,  alluded  to  in  an  obscure 
passage  of  Xenophon  (Agenlatu,  3,  36,  37) ;  and,  in 
performance,  perhaps,  of  some  stipulation  then  made,  he 
crossed,  in  the  spring  of  361,  with  a  body  of  Lacede- 
monian mercenaries,  into  Egypt.  Here,  after  display- 
ing much  of  bis  ancient  akillV  he  died,  while  preparing 
for  his  voyage  home,  in  the  winter  of  361-60,-  after  a 
lilt  of  above  eighty  years,  and  a  reign  of  thirty- eight. 
His  body  waa  embalmed  in  wax,  and  splendidly  buried 
at  Sparta. 

Referring  to  oar  sketch  of  Spartan  history,  we  find 
Ageeuaraa  shining  moat  in  its  first  and  last  period,  as 
commencing  and  surrendering  a  glorious  career  in 
Asia,  and  as,  in  extreme  age,  maintaining  his  prostrate 
country.  From  Coroneia  to  Leuctra  we  see  him  part' 
ry  unemployed,  at  tiroes  yielding  to  weak  motives,  at 
times  joining  in  wanton  acts  of  public  injustice.  -No 
oae  of  Sparta's  great  defeats,  bat  some  of  her  bad  pol- 
icy belongs  to  bun .  In  what  others  do,  we  miss  him ; 
in  what  he  does,  we  miss  the  greatness  and  consisten- 
cy belonging  to  unity  of  purpose  and  sols  command. 
No  doubt  be  was  hampered  at  borne ;  perhaps,  too, 
from  a  man  withdrawn,  when  now  near  fifty,  from  his 
chosen  career,  great  action  in  a  new  one  of  any  kind 
could  not  be  looked  for.  Plutarch  gives,  among  nu- 
merous apophthegm*  ta,  hia  letter  to  the  ephora  on  hie 
recall :  "  We  have  reduced  most  of  Asia,  driven  back 
the  barbarians,  made  arma  abundant  in  Ionia.  But 
■ace  you  bid  me,  according  to  the  decree,  come  home, 
r  shall  follow  my  letter,  may  perhaps  be  even  before  it. 
For  my  command  is  not  mine,  but  my  country's  and 
her  allies'.  And  a  commander  then  commands  truly 
according  to  right  when  he  aeea  hia  own  commander 
in  the  raws  and  ephora,  or  others  holding  office  in  the 
state."  Alio,  an  exclamation  on  hearing  of  the  battle 
of  Corinth :  "  Alas  for  Greece !  ahe  haa  killed  enough 
of  her  sons  to  nave  conquered  all  the  barbarians."  ■  Of 
hia  courage,  temperance,  and  hardiness,  many  instan- 
ces are  given  :  to  these  he  added,  even  in  excess,  the 
Ism  Spartan  qualities  of  kindliness  and  tenderness  ss 
s  rather  and  a  friend.  Thus  we  have  the  story  of  hia 
rating  across  a  stick  with  hia  children ;  and,  to  gratify 
his  son's  affection  for  Cleonymua,  son  of  the  culprit, 
ha  aaved  Sphodrias  from  the  punishment  due,  in  right 
and  pobcy,  for  bis  incursion  into  Attica  in  378.  So, 
too,  the  appointment  of  Pisander.  (Vid.  Pisaoder.)  A 
letter  of  his  ran*,  "  If  Nicia*  is  innocent,  acquit  him 
Cor  that ;  if  guilty,  for  my  aake ;  any  how,  acquit  him." 
From  Spartan  cupidity  and  dishonesty,  and  mostly, 
even  in  public  life,  from  ill  faith,  his  character  is  clear. 
In  person  he  waa  small,  mean-looking,  and  lame,  on 
which  last  ground  objection  had  been  made  to  hia  ac- 
cession, an  oracle,  curiously  fulfilled,  having  warned 
Sputa  of  evils  awaiting  her  under  a  "lame  sovereign- 
ty." In  hia  reign,  indeed,  her  fall  took  place,  but  not 
through  him.  Ageeilaue  himself  waa  -Sparta's  moat 
perfect  citizen  and  most  eoneummategeneral  ;'in  many 
ways,  perhaps,  her  greatest  msn.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  3, 3,  to 
the  end ;  Agetilmu.—Diod.,  14,  15.— Pout.,  3, 9, 10. 
—PbU.  and  O.  Nepot,  in  Vita.—Plut.,  Apophthegm.) 
— fll.  A  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  work  on  the 
early  history  of  Italy  flraAua),  fragment!  of  which 
am  preserved  in  Plutarch  (Pmrallela,  p.  313)  and  Sto- 
bema.  (Fhtriltg.,  9,  37,  54,  49,  65,  10,  ed.  Gaiaf.)— 
IV.  A  brother  of  Themistocles,  who  went  into  the  Per- 
sian camp,  and  ■tabbed  one  of  the  body-guards  instead 
of  Xerxes,  whom  he  intended  to  assassinate,  bnt  knew 
noC  Upon  being  arraigned  before  Xerxea,  he  thrust 
hia  band  into  the  fire,  and  informed  the  monarch  that 
ail  hia  countrymen  were  prepared  to  do  the  aame.  Plu- 
tarch cites  this  incident  on  the  authority  of  Agathar- 
cfatdee,  in  his  Parallela.  {Op.,  ed.  Reitke,  vol  7,  p. 
317.)  If  the  atary  be  true,  it  ahowa  the  source  whence 
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the  Roman  fable  of  Mucina  Scavola  was  borrowed. 
(  Vid.  Agathsrchides,  II.) 

AoiaiFOLia,  I.  king  of  Sparta,  the  twenty-first 'of  the 
Agids  beginning  with  Eurysthenee,  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther Pausaniaa,  while  yet  a  minor,  in  B.C.  394,  and 
reigned  fourteen  years.  He  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  Ariatodemus,  his  nearest  of  km.  He 
came  to  the  crown  just  about  the  time  that  the  confed- 
eracy (partly  brought  about  by  the  intrigue*  of  the  Per- 
aian  satrap  Tithrauatea),  which  waa  formed  by  Thebes, 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  against  Sparta,  rendered 
it  neceeeary  to  recall  hia  colleague,  Ageailaua  II.,  from 
Asia ;  and  the  first  military  operation  of  hia  reign  was 
the  expedition  to  Corinth,  where  the  forces  of  the  eon- 
federates  were  then  assembled.  The  Spartan  army 
waa  led  by  Ariatodemus,  and  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  allies.  (Xen.,  HeU.,  4,  2,  $  9  )  In  the  year 
B.C.  390,  Agesipolia,  who  bad  now  reached  hi*  major- 
ity, waa  intrusted  with  the  command  of  an  army  for  the 
invasion  of  Argolis.  Having  procured  the  sanction  of 
the  Olympic  and  Delphic  gods  for  disregarding  any  at- 
tempt which  the  ArgrVea  might  make  to  atop  his  march, 
on  the  pretext  of  a  rehgiona  truce,  be  carried  hie  rava- 
ges •till  farther  than  Ageailaua  had  done  in  B.C.  398 ; 
but,  aa  be  suffered  the  aspect  of  the  victims  to  deter 
him  from  occupying  a  permanent  post,  the  expedi- 
tion yielded  no  fruit  but  the  plunder.  (Xen.,  Hell., 
4, 7,  $  3-6— Pout.,  3, 5,  T  8.)  In  B.C.  885  the  Spar- 
tana,  seising  upon  some  frivolous  pretexts,  sent  an  ex- 
pedition against  Mantineia,  in  which  Agesipolis  under- 
took the  .command,  after  it  bad  been  declined  by  Agea- 
ilaua. In  this  expedition  the  Spartans  were  aaaistsd 
by  Thebes,  and  in  a  battle  with  the  Mantineana,  Epam- 
inondaa  and  Pelopidaa,  who  wore  fighting  aide  by  side, 
narrowly'  escaped  death.  He  took  the  town  by  divert- 
ing tbe  river  Opbia,  ao  as  to  lay  the  low  grounds  at  the 
foot  of  the  walls  under  water.  The  basements,  being 
made  of  unbaked  bricks,  were  unable  to  resist  the  ac- 
tion of  tbe  water.  The  walla  soon  began  to  totter,  and* 
the  Mantineana  were  forced  to  surrender.  They  were 
admitted  to  terms  on  condition  that  the  population 
should  be  disponed  among  the  four  hamlets,  out  of 
which  it  had  been  collected  to  form  the  capital.  The 
democratical  leaders  were  permitted  to  go  into  exile. 
(Xeii.,  Hell.,  6,  3,  y  1-7.— Ptut.,  8,  8,  4  6.— Died., 
15,  6,  Sec  — Pint.,  Pelop.,  4.— Xroer.,  Paneg.,  f.  67, 
a,  De  Pace,  p.  179,  e.) 

Early  in  B.C.  383,  an  embaaey  came  to  Sparta  from 
the  cities  of  Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  requesting  as- 
sistance againat  the  Olyntbisna,  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  compel  them  to  join  their  confederacy.  Tbe 
Spartans  granted  it,  but  were  not  at  first  very  success 
ful.  After  tbe  defeat  and  death  of  Teleotias  in  the 
second  campaign  (B.C.  361),  Agesipolia  took  the  com- 
mand. He  set  out  in  381,  but  did  not  begin  opera- 
tions till  the  spring  of  380.  He  then  aoted  with  great 
vigour,  and  took  Torooe  by  storm  ;  bnt  in  the  midst 
of  his  successes  he  wss  aeixed  with  a  fever,  which  car- 
lied  him  off  in  seven  days.  He  died  at  Aphytie,  in. 
the  peninsula  of  Pallena.  Hia  body  waa  immersed 
in  honey,  end  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  for  burial. 
Though  Agesipolis  did  not  share  the  ambitious  views- 
of  foreign  conquest  cherished  by  Ageailaua,  hia  loss 
waa  deeply  regretted  by  that  prince,  who  aeems  to  have 
had  a  sincere  regard  for  him.  (Xen.,  Hell.,  6, 3,  &  8-9, 
18-19.— Died.,  16,  Vl.—Thirtumll,Hut.  of  Greece,*, 
p.  406, 438,  dec. ;  6,  n.  6,  dec.,  20.)— II.  Son  of  Cle- 
ombrotua,  waa  tbe  83d  king  of  the  Agid  lme.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  B.C.  371,  and  reigned  one  year. 
(Peas.,  3,  6,  $  1.— Dud.,  16,6©.)— III.  The  Slat  of 
the  Agid  line,  waa  toe  ton  of  Ageaipolie,  and  grandson 
of  Cleombrotus  II.  After  the  death  of  Cleomenea  he 
was  elected  king  while  still  s  minor,  and  placed  under 
tbe  guardianship  of  hia  uncle  Cleomenea.  (Polyb.,  4, 
35.)  He  was,  however,  soon  depoeed  by  hia  colleague 
Lycurgus,  after  the  death  of  Cleomenea.  We  hear  of 
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Mm  nest  in  B.C.  195,  when  he  wu  at  the  heed  of  the 
Lacedemonian  exiles,  who  joined  Flamininus  in  bie 
attack  upon  Nebu,  the  tyrant  of  Lscedemon.  (La., 
34,  26.)  He  formed  one  of  an  embassy  eent  about 
B.C.  198  to  Rome  by  the  LacedBmonian  exile*,  and, 
with  his  companions,  was  intercepted  by  pirates  end 
killed    (Polyb.,  84,  11.) 

AessirmiTs.    Vid.  Agis,  IV. 

Aevrot  ('Ayijnwp),  a  surname  given  to  several  gods : 
for  instance,  to  Jupiter  at  Lacedssmon  (Stob.,  Serm., 
43) :  the  name  seems  to  describe  Zeus  as  the  leader 
and  ruler  of  men ;  but  others  think  that  it  is  synony- 
mous with  Agamemnon  (Vid.  Agamemnon):  to  Apol- 
lo (Enrip.,  Med.,  486),  where,  however,  Elmsley  and 
others  prefer  iyt/rop :  to  Mercury,  who  conducts  the 
souls  of  men  to  the  lower  world.  Under  this  name 
Mercury  bad  a  statue  at  Megalopolis.  (Pant.,  8,  81, 
44.) 

AesBNus  UkiSoos,  a  writer  on  the  science  of  the 
Agrimensores.  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  38.)  It  is  uncertain 
when  he  lived;  but  he  appears  to  have  been  a  Chris- 
tian, and  it  is  not  improbable,  from  some  expressions 
which  he  uses,  that  be  lived  at  the  latter  part  of  the 
fourth  century  of  our  era.  The  extant  works  ascribed 
to  him  are :  "  Aggeni  Urbici  in  Julram  Frontinum  Com. 
meutarius,"  a  commentary  upon  the  work  "  De  Agro- 
rum  Qualitate,"  which  is  ascribed  to  Frontmos;  "  In 
Julium  Frontinum  Commentariorum  Liber  eeenndns 
qui  Dtazographua  dicitar;"  and  "  Commentariorum  de 
Centroversiis  Agrorum  Pars  poor  et  altera."  The 
last-named  work  Niebuhr  supposes  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Fronthms,  and  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  since  the 
author  speaks  of  "pmstantiasimus  Domitianus :"  an 
expression  which  would  never  have  been  applied  to 
this  tyrant  after  bis  death.  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  3,  p. 
631.) 

AeosaiOfM,  called  Xasdsumkss  (aavipattnt)  by  Di- 
oderus,  the  ruler  of  the  Gaagarida.  and  Prasii  in  India, 
wna  said  to  be  the  son  of  a  barber,  whom  the  queen 
had  married.  Alexander  was  preparing  to  march 
against  him,  when  he  was  compelled  by  his  soUiors, 
who  bad  become  tired  of  the  war,  to  give  up  farther 
conquests  in  India.  (Curl,  6,  %.—Diod.,  17,  93,  94. 
—Atria*.  Anab.,  5, 86,  etc.— Pint,  Alts..,  60.) 

AoUs  ('Ay/or),  I.  a  Greek  poet,  whose  name  was 
formerly  written  Augias,  through  a  mistake  of  the  first 
"  Proclus.  It  baa  been  cor- 
>  Acta  PkUol.  Manac.,  8,  p. 
Monacensts,  which  in  one  pas- 
sage has  Agiaa,  and  in  another  Hagiaa.  The  name 
itself  does  not  occur  in  early  Greek  writers,  unless  it 
be  supposed  that  Egiaa  or  Hegiaa  frxytor)  in  Clemens 
Alexandria  as  (Sirom.,  6,  p.  683)  and  Pausaniaa  (1, 
3.  4  1)  •»  only  different  forms  of  the  same  name. 
iHs  was  a  native  of  Treason,  and  the  time  at  which  be 
onsote  appears  to  have  been  shoot  the  year  B.C.  740. 
!His  poem  was  celebrated  in  antiquity,  under  the  name 
of'N6#rst,  i  «.,  the  history  of  the  return  of  the  Achat  n 
heroes  from  Troy,  and  consisted  of  five  books.  The 
poem  began  with  the  cause  of  the  misfortunes  which 
befall  the  Achaaos  on  their  way  home  and  after  their 
arrival,  that  is,  with  the  outrage  committed  upon  Cas- 
sandra and  the  Palladium ;  and  the  whole  poem  filled 
up  the  space  which  was  left  between  the  work  of  the 
poet  Arctinus  and  the  Odyssey.  The  ancients  them- 
selves appear  to  have  been  uncertain  about  .the  author 
■of  this  poem,  for  they  refer  to  it  simply  by  the  name 
of  Noeroi,  and  when  they  mention  the  author,  they 
only  call  him  6  roif  Noorovf  ypaekaf.  (Atken.,  7,  p. 
Ml.— Pant.,  10,  88,  4  4  ;  89,  4  8  ;  30,  4  2— Apei- 
lod.,  8,  1,  4  6.—8ckol.,  ad  Odyet.,  4,  18.— Sckol.,  ad 
Arietoph.,  Eqnit.,  1338.  —  Lucian,  De  Sallat.,  46.) 
Hence  some  writers  attributed  the  Nootoi  to  Uomw 
(Suid.,  m.  v.  woorot— AntkoL  Pimnd.,  4,  3d),  while 
others  ceH  its  author  a  Golopbonjan,  (EmttaA.,  ad 
Osyaa.,  16,  1  IS.)  Sirouer  poems,  and  with  met  same 
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title,  were  written  by  ether  poets  also,  such  as  Euros- 
his  of  Corinth  (Schol.,  adPtnd .,  OL,  13,  81),  Anticlei 
des  of  Athens  (Atken.,  4,  p.  157;  9,  p.  466),  Chide 
mus  (Atken.,  13,  p.  609),  and  Lysimachus.  (Atken, 
4,  p.  168.— Sckol.,  ad  ApoUm.  Rkod.,  i.,  658.)  Where 
the  Noorot  is  mentioned  without  a  name,  we  have  gen- 
erally to  understand  the  work  of  Agiaa. — II.  A  comic 
writer.  (Pollux,  3, 36.— Meineke,  Bit*.  Come.  Orat., 
p.  404,  416.)  He  is  by  seme  considered  as  the  same 
person  with  the  writer  of  the  'ApyoUxa,  mentioned  be- 
low. Caasubon,  however,  in  his  remarks  on  Athene- 
us,  thinks  that  this  k  an  error.  < Ad  Atken.,  8,  10,  p. 
169.)— III.  The  author  of  a  work  on  Argolis  ('ApyoA- 
urdy  Atken.,  8,  p.  86,  {.),  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Dercyins.  Clemens  of  Alexandres  motes  him  nndet 
the  name  of  Aigiaa  (Strom.,  1,  p.  836),  which  is  writ 
ten  Agis  in  Eusebius,  who  has  also  given  Kerkylus  in- 
correctly for  Dercyioa.  (Catemk.,  ad  Atken.,  lib.  3, 
c  10,  p.  169.)  He  is  called  e  novueoc  in  soother 
passage  of  Athene  as  (14,  p.  636,  (.),  but  the  musician 
may  be  another  person. — IV.  Brother  of  Tissmenus, 
the  renowned  seer  of  the  Spartans,  who  took  part  in 
the  battle  of  Platae,  Both  of  these  ware  of  the  race 
of  the  Iamidae,  and  received  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
Sparta.  Another  Agiaa,  son  of  Agetochus,  grandson 
of  Tissmenus,  was  the  seer  of  Lysander,  end  predict- 
ed the  victory  of  that  commander  over  the  Athenians 
at  jEgeapotami.  (Pens.,  3,  11,  4  5,  *.)— V.  The  Ar- 
cadian, one  of  the  Grecian  eommsnders  in  the  army 
of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  when  he  marched  against  Us 
brother  Anaxerxes.  He  wss  entrapped,  along  with  the 
other  Grecian  leaders,  by  Tisssphesnes,  and  put  to  death 
by  that  treacherous  satrap,  together  with  hie  fol low-of- 
ficers. Xenophou  praises  bis  couragB  and  fidelity. 
(Ana*.,  8, 6, 81  {  3,6,80.) 
Aoume.    Vid.  Agie,  IV. 

Agio  a,  or  Eurystnsnkht,  descendants  of  Agia,  king 
of  Sparta  and  eon  of  Enryathones.  This  family  aba- 
red  the  throne  of  Laeedsmon  along  with  the  Proclide, 
or,  as  they  were  mere  commonly  called,  the  Eurypon- 
According  to  Panssniaa,  the  one  of  the  Agidw 
i  extinct  in  the  person  of  Leorndaa,  son  of  Cle- 
(Patunn.,  3,  8 — Id.,  3,  6.— J«\,  3,  7.) 
Aaimroai  or  Aainsn,  also  written  Agtrmmm  (Bit- 
ran.,  De  Seript.  Eetltt.  in  Sakadia,  aL  Pkabadit),  a 
city  of  the  Nitiobrigea,  who  were  the  same  as  the  Agia- 
nenses,  in  Gallia  Aquitania.  It  lay  on  the  river  Ga- 
ronne, between  Pintt  and  Exeitnm.  (PtoL,  Bin.,  n- 
461.— TeA,  Pent  Scgmu,  L— uiswon.,  En.,  84,  79.) 
There  waa  a  road  leading  from  this  city  to  Lactnra, 
which  was  situated  at  the  distance  of  16  miles,  men- 
tioned in  the  Ham.  Antonim,  for  an-  account  of  which 
consult  die  remarks  of  Ckaudruc  de  Craztmtt,  1. 1.,  p. 
898.  Numerous  remains  of  ancient  work*  of  art,  in- 
scriptions, die.,  have  been  found  at  this  place,  which 
are  described  in  a  dissertation  published  in  the  Mt- 
moiret  de  la  Societi  HouaU  des  Antiq.  de  France,  torn. 
8,  p.  368.  It  was  the  Wthplscs  of  Joe.  Scaliger,  who 
has  written  about  it  in  bis  Led.  Anton.,  1.  S,  c.  10. 

Aois  ('ayit),  I.  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Eurysthenes, 
began  to  reign,  it  is  said,  about  B.C.  1088.  (Midler, 
Dor.,  vol.  8,  p.  611,  trsnsL)  According  to  Eusebius 
( Ckrm.,  1,  p.  166),  he  reigned  only  one  year ;  accord- 
ing to  Apollodorue,  aa  it  appears,  about  3 1  years.  Du- 
ring the  reign  of  Eurysthenes,  the  conquered  people 
were  admitted  to  an  equality  of  political  rights  with 
the  Dorians.  Agis  deprived  them  of  these,  and  redu- 
ced them  to  the  condition  of  subjects  to  the  Spartans. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Heloe  attempted  to 
shake  off  the  yoke,  but  they  were  subdued,  and  gave 
rise  and  name  to  the  class  called  Helots.  (Epkor.,  op. 
Strab.,  8,  864.)  To  his  reign  wan  referred  the  colony 
which  went  to  Crete  ander  Poll  is  and  Delphoa.  (Co- 
Ron-,  Narr.,  86.)  From  him  the  kings  of  that  Una 
were  called  'kji&m.  HiseeUeagoe  was  Sons.  (Pen*., 
8,3,4. 1.) — II.  The.  17*  of  tha  Earypontid  line  (he, 
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grooms;  with  Praelea),  succeeded  Ma  father  Arebida- 
mi  B.C.  437,aad  reused  a  little  more  than  88  pin. 
ha  the  wi— if  of  B.C.  438,  a*  lad  aa  amy  of  Pelo- 
aaonaaiaaa  and  their  alliaa  aa  far  aa  the  isthnua,  with 
the  lotenttoa  of  invading  Attica;  bat  they  wete  deterred 
from  advancing  farther  by  a  aaecaiaien  of  earthquakes 
which  happened  when  they  had  sot  so  far.  {Tlmcwd., 
S,  8S.)   la  the  spring  of  the  following  year  he  led  an 
amy  into  Attica,  bat  quitted  it  fifteen  days  . after  he 
had  entered  it.    <T»«eje\,4, 3, «.)  Ia  B.C.  410,  the 
Aigives,  at  the  instigation  of  Afcibiades,  attacked  Epi- 
oa ;  and  Agfa,  with  the  whole  force  of  Lacedat- 
,  eat  oat  at  the  same  time,  and  marched  to  the 
1  city,  Leoctra.   No  one,  Thanydidee  tells  ua, 
kaew  the  purpose  of  this  ezpadUion.    It  was  neobeWv 
to  make  a  ex  version  in  favour  of  Epidauroa.  (Hurt- 
wail,  aoL  8,  p.  343.)   At  Leoctta  tbe  aspect  of  the 
saen&xa deterred  him frem proceeding.   Ho  therefore 
fad  hie  hoops  hack,  aad  seat  roond  notice  to  the  alUea 
to  be  readyfor  an  onpeditiea  at  the  end  of  the  sacred 


■  Camean  festival ;  and  whoa  the  Argivee 
ir  attack  on  Eptdauree,  the  Spartans  sgem 
1  to  the  frontier  town,  Caryw,  and  again  tamed 
keek,  professedly  on  account  of  the  aspect  of  the  vic- 
una, at  the  middle  of  Ibe  fonowibg  someier  (B.C. 
418).  the  Eaaiseneae  being  stUI  bard  pressed  by  the 
pvee,  the  1  smlawinnieoa,  with  their  whole  force 
•  the  command  of  Agis,  invaded 
Arsons.  By  a  akflfol  aaaaonrre,  be  succeeded  in  in- 
tercepting the  Argives,  and  posted  bis  army  sdvanta- 
in  them  i 


Arji»es.  t 


geeeary  between  them  end  tbe  city.  Bat  just  as  the 
beetle  was  afoot  to  begin,  Thraeylfas,  one  of  the  Ar- 
grre  generals,  end  Alciphron  came  to  Agia,  sad  pre- 
vailed on  bun  to  conclude  a  trace  for  four  months. 
Agis,  without  disclosing  his  motives,  drew  off  Us  army. 
On  us  return  be  wea  severer!  censored  for  having  thus 
thrown  away  tbe  opportunity  of  reducing  Argoc,  espe- 
cially ss  the  Arghres  had  seised  the  opportunity  afford- 
ed by  has  return,  and  taken  Orchoinenos.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  noil  down  his  heoae,  and  inflict  on  faltn  a  line 
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ef  100.0M  drachma).  Bat,  on  his  earnest  entreaty, 
they  contented  tfaemsehrea  with  appointing  a  council 
of  war,  constating  of  10  Spartans,  without  whom  he 
ess  not  to  head  an  army  oat  of  the  city.  (Thuyd., 
5,  Si,  67,  ate)  Shortly^ afterward  they  received  in- 
udbgenee  fan  Teges,  that,  if  not  promptly  succoured, 
ne  party  favoarabTe  to  Sparta  in  that  city  would  be 


to  give  way.  The  Spartans  immediately 
seat  their  whole  force  under  the  command  df  Agia. 
He  reeuiied  tranquillity  at  Tag  em,  and  then  marched 
to  Mantiaesa.  By  tarsmg  the  waters  so  as  to  flood 
the  lamb  of  Mantmeia,  he  succeeded  in  drawing  the 
amy  of  the  Mantineana  and  Athenians  down  to  the 
level  ground.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  vactoriooa.  This  waa  one  of  the  moat  important 
battles  ever  fought  between  Grecian  states.  (Thuyd., 
5,  71-73.)  In  B.C.  417,  when  news  reached  Sparta 
of  the  counter-revolution  at  Argoe,  in  which  the  oli- 
garchical and  Spartan  faction  was  overthrown,  an  army 
waa  sent  there  under  Agia.  He  was  unable  to  restore 
the  defeated  party,  but  he  destroyed  the  loos  walls 
which  the  Argrrea  bad  begun  to  carry  down  to  the  sea, 
and  took  Hy».  ( Tkucyd.,  6,  89.)  In  the  spring  of 
B.C.  413,  Agis  entered  Attica  with  a  Peioponneefan 
army,  and  fortified  Decehria,  a  steep  eminence  about 
IS  nuke  northeast  of  Athens  (Thieud.,  7,  19,  37); 
and  ia  the  winter  of  tbe  same  year,  after  the  news  of 
the  disastrous  fate  of  the  Sicilian  expedition  had  reach- 
ad  Greece,  he  marched  northward  to  levy  contributions 
ea  the  allies  of  Sparta,  for  tbe  parpoee  of  constructing 
ansae  While  it  Deeefeta  be  acted  in  a  great  meas- 
ure independently  of  tbe  Spartan  government,  and 
ret tind  i  eabaanioa  as  welt  from  the  disaffected  sl- 
haa  ef  the  Athenians  aa  from  tbe  Bototians  and  other 
albas  of  Sparta.  (Thuyd.,  8,  8,  S.)  He  seems  to 
hare  remained  at  Decakua  till  the  end  of  the  Felopoa- 


In  411,  during  the  administration  ef  As 
Four  Hundred,  ho  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  em 
Athena  itself.  (TTbtcmf.,  8,  71.)  In  B.C.  401,  tbe 
wan  mend  of  she  war  against  Elfa  waa  intrusted  to 
Agfa,  who  in  the  third  year  compelled  the  Eleane  to  see 
for  peace.  As  he  was  returning  from  Delphi,  whither 
he  bad  gone  to  consecrate  a  tenth  of  the  spoil,  ha  Ml 
sfak  at  Heme  in  Arcadia,  and  died  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days  after  be  reached  Sparta.  (In,  Hell.,  3,  3, 
♦  31,  dbc  ;  8,  ♦  1-4.)  He  left  a  eon,  Leotycbidea, 
who,  however,  waa  excluded  from  tbe  throne,  as  there 
was  seme  suspicion  with  regard  to  hie  legitimacy'. 
While  Afarbiades  was  at  Sparta  he  made  Agia  his  hn- 
pfatahle  enemy.  Later  writers  (Justin.  »,  V — Pfttt., 
Aieii.,  S3)  assign  a* -a  reason,  that  the  fatter  suspect- 
ed him  of  having  disaenooreo  his  queen  Timna.  It 
was  probably  at  the  suggestion  ef  Agfa  that  orders 
were  sunt  oat  to  Aetyeebns  to  get  hini  to  death.  Ai- 
eibiadea, however,  received  timely  notice  (according  to 
seme  aeeoante,  from  Timna  aeraelf),  and  kept  out  of 
the  roach  of  the  Spartans.  (ThteU.,  8,  13,  44.— 
Port.,  LyseaU  ,  n._ Afettl.,  8.)— III.  Tbe  eldest  sen 
of  Arcfadairraa  III.,  waa  the  30th  king  of  the  Eurypon- 
tid  lino.  Hfa  reign  waa  short,  but  eventful.  Re  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  m  B.C.  338.  In  B.C.  888,  we  find 
lean  going  with  a  angle  trireme  to  the  Persian  com- 
naandert  tn  the  dBgeaa,  Phsrnsbatas  and  Aulophrada- 
tos,  to  request  money  and  an  armament  for  carrying 
eh  hostile  operations  against  Alexander  fn  Greece. 
They  gave  hhn  80  talents  and  10  triremes.  The  new* 
of  tbe  battle  of  Issue,  however,  pot  a  cheek  upon  their 
plane.  He  eent  the  galleys  to  bis  brother  Agesifaus, 
with  rnabruen'ons  to  sail  with  them  to  Crete,  mat  he 
might  secure  that  island  for  the  Spartan  interest  In 
this  be  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  have  eucceeded. 
Two  yean  afterward  (B.C.  881),  the  Greek  states 
which  were  leagued  together  against  Alexander  seized 
tbe  opportunity  of  the  disaster  of  Zopyrion  and  the  re- 
volt of  tfae  Tnraciene,  to  declare  war  against  Macedo- 
nia. Agis  was  invested  with  tbe  command,  and  with 
the  Lacedemonian  mope,  and  a  body  of  8000  Greek 
mercenaries,  who  had  been  present  at  the  battle  of  Is- 
sue, gained  a  decisive  victory  over  a  Macedonian  army 
under  Oorregus.  Having  been  joined  by  tbe  other  for- 
ces of  the  league,  he  laid  siege  to  Megalopolis.  The 
city  held  out  tiB  Antrpeter  came  to  it*  relief,  when  a 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Agis  was  defeated  and  killed. 
It  happened  about  tbe  time  of  the  battle  of  Arbete. 
(Atria*,  3,  19.— Dhd.,  I«,  88,  88;  17, 83.— Mnk., 
e.  Ctanh.,  p.  77.— Car*.,  6, 1— Jut  tin,  13, 1.)— IV. 
The  elder  ton  of  Eodamidas  II.,  waa  tbe  94th  king  of 
tbe  Enrypontid  hoe.  He  succeeded  hie  father  in  B.C. 
344,  and  reigned  four  rears.  In  B.C.  348,  after  the 
liberation  of  Corinth  by  Aretos,  the  general  of  the 
Achnsn  league,  Agfa  led  ah  army  against  him,  but  waa 
defeated.  (Pout.,  3,  8,  4  4.)  The  interest  of  hfa 
reign,  however,  is  derived  from  events  of  a  different 
kind.  Through  tbe  influx  of  wealth  and  luxury,  with 
their  concomitant  vices,  the  Spartans  had  greatly  de- 
generated from  tbe  ancient  simplicity  and  severity  of 
manners.  Not  above  700  families  of  the  genuine 
Spartan  stock  remained,  and,  in  coneeqnence  of  the 
innovation  introduced  by  EpHadeos.  who  procured  « 
repeal  of  the  law  which  secured  to  every  Spartan  head 
of  a  family  an  equal  portion  of  land,  tbe  landed  prop- 
erty had  passed  into  the  bands  of  a  few  individuate,  of 
whom  a  great  number  were  females,  so  that  not  above 
100  Spartan  families  possessed  estates,  while  the  poor 
were  burdened  with  debt.  Agis,  who  from  his  earliest 
youth  had  shown  his  attachment  to  the  ancient  disci- 
pline, undertook  to  reform  these  abosea,  and  re-eetab- 
liefh  tbe  institutions  of  Lycnigua.  For  this  end  he  de- 
termined to  lay  before  the  Spartan  senate  a  proposition 
for  tbe  abolition  of  all  debts  and  a  new  partition  of  the 
lands.  Another  part  of  his  plan  wss  to  give  landed; 
to  the  Perked.  Hfa  schemes  were  warmly 
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■aconded  by  the  poorer  classes  and  the  young  men, 
tad  aa  strenuously  opposed  by  the  wealthy.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  gaining  over  three  very  influen- 
tial persona — hia  uncle  Agesilaus  (a  man  of  large  prop- 
erty, but  who,  being  deeply  involved  in  debt,  hoped  to 
profit  by  the  innovations  of  Agis),  Lyaander,  and  Man- 
drocleides.  Having  procured  Lyaander  to  be  elected 
one  of  the  aphora,  he  laid  his  plans  before  the  senate. 
He  proposed  that  the  Spartan  territory  should  be  divi- 
ded into  two  portions,  one  to  consist  of  4600  equal 
lots,  to  be  divided  among  the  Spartans,  whose  ranks 
were  to  be  filled. up  by  the  admission  of  the  most  re- 
spectable of  the  Perioeci  and  strangers ;  the  other  to 
contain  16,000  equal  lots,  to  be  divided  among  the 
Perioeci.  The  senate  could  not,  at  first,  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  matter.  Lyaander,  therefore,  convoked 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  to  whom  Agia  submitted 
bis  measure,  and  offered  to  make  the  first  sacrifice,  by 
giving  op  hia  lands  and  money,  telling  them  that  hia 
mother  and  grandmother,  who  were  possessed  of  great 
wealth,  with  all  his  relations  and  friends,  would  follow 
hia  example.  Hia  generosity  drew  down  the  applauses 
of  the  multitude.  The  opposite  party,  however,  head- 
ed by  Leonidaa,  the  other  king,  who  had  formed  his 
habits  at  the  luxurious  court  of  Seleucus,  kins  of  Syria, 
got  the  senate  to  reject  the  measure,  though  only  by 
one  vote.  Agis  now  determined  to  nd  himself  of  Le- 
onidaa. Lyaander,  accordingly,  accused  him  of  having 
violated  the  laws  by  marrying  a  stranger  and  living  in 
a  foreign  rand.  Leonidaa  waa  deposed,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  bis  son-in-law,  Cleombrotus,  who  co-opera- 
ted with  Asia.  Soon  afterward,  however,  Lysander's 
term  of  office  expired,  and  the  ephors  of  the  following 
year  were  opposed  to  Agia,  and  designed  to  restore 
Leonidaa.  They  brought  an  accusation  against  Ly- 
aander and  Mandrocleides,  of  attempting  to  violate  the 
laws.  Alarmed  at  the  torn  events  were  taking,  the 
two  latter  prevailed  on  the  kings  to  depose  the  ephors 
by  force,  and  appoint  others  in  their  room.  Leonidaa, 
who  had  returned  to  the  city,  fled  to  Tegea,  and  in  hia 
flight  waa  protected  by  Agis  from  the  violence  medi- 
tated against  him  by  Agesilaus.  The  selfish  avarice 
of  the  hitter  frustrated  the  plana  of  Agia,  when  there 
now  seemed  nothing  to  oppose  the  execution  of  them. 
He  persuaded  his  nephew  and  Lyaander  that  the  most 
effectual  way  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  wealthy  to 
the  distribution  of  their  lands,  would  be  to  begin  by 
cancelling  the  debts.  Accordingly,  ail  bonds,  registers, 
and  securities  were  piled  up  in  the  market-place  and 
burned.  Agesilaus,  having  secured  his  own  ends, 
contrived  various  pretexts  for  delaying  the  division  of 
the  lends.  Meanwhile,  the  Acbatans  applied  to  Sparta 
for  assistance  against  the  ./Etoliana.  Agia  waa  accord- 
ingly aent  at  tho  head  of  an  army.  The  cautious  move- 
ments of  Aratus  gave  Agia  no  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing himself  in  action,  but  he  gained  great  credit 
by  the  excellent  discipline  be  preserved  among  bis 
troops.  During  his  abaence  Agesilaus  so  incensed  the 
poorer  claasea  by  his  insolent  conduct  and  the  contin- 
ued postponement  of  the  division  of  the  lands,  that  they 
made  no  opposition  when  the  enemies  of  Agia  openly 
brought  back  Leonidaa  and  aet  him  on  the  throne. 
Agis  and  Cleombrotus  fled  for  sanctuary,  the  former 
to  the  temple  of  Athene  Chalcicscus,  the  latter  to  the 
temple  of  Poseidon.  Cleombrotus  waa  Buffered  to  go 
into  exile.  Agis  waa  entrapped  by  some  treacherous 
friends  and  thrown  into  prison.  Leonidaa  immediate- 
ly came  with  a  band  of  mercenaries,  and  secured  the 
prison  without,  while  the  ephors  entered  it,  and  went 
through  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  When  asked  if  he  did 
not  repent  of  what  he  had  attempted,  Agis  replied  that 
he  should  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design,  even  in 
the  face  of  death.  He  was  condemned,  and  precipi- 
tately executed,  the  ephors  fearing  a  rescue,  as  a  great 
concourse  of  people  had  assembled  round  the  prison 
gates.  Agis,  observing  that  one  of  his  executioners  was 


moved  to  tears,  said,  "  Weep  not  for  me :  suffering 
aa  I  do,  unjustly,  I  am  in  a  happier  case  than  my  mur 
derere."  His  mother,  Ageatstrate,  and  hia  grandmoth 
er  were  strangled  on  hia  body  Agis  was  the  first 
king  of  Sparta  who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the 
ephors.  Pauaaniaa,  who,  however,  ia  undoubtedly 
wrong,  says  (8,  10,  $  4 ;  37,  $  9)  that  be  fell  in  battle. 
Hia  widow,  Agiatie,  was  forcibly  married  by  Leonidaa 
to  hia  son,  Cleomeaea,  but,  nevertheless,  they  enter- 
tained for  each  other  a  mutual  affection  and  esteem. 
(Iheiarch,  Agi*,  CleomerUt,  Aratus. — Pan*.,  7,  7,  f 
2.) — V.  A  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Argos,  and  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied on  hia  Aaiatic  expedition.  Curtiua  (8, 6),  as  well 
aa  Arrian  (Anab.,  4,  9)  and  Plutarch  {De  adulat.  et 
amie.  ditcrim.,  p.  60),  describe  him  as  one  of  the  basest 
flatterers  of  the  king.  Curtiua  calls  him  "pessimo- 
rum  canninum  post  Cnoerilum  conditor,"  which  proba- 
bly refers  rather  to  their  flattering  character  than  to 
their  worth  as  poetry.  The  Greek  Anthology  (6, 15S) 
contains  an  epigram,  which  ia  probably  the  work  of  this 
flatterer.  (Jacob*,  Anthol.,  3,  p.  836.— Zimmerman, 
Zeitnhrift  fur  die  Alterth,,  1841,  p.  164.) 

Atbensue  (13,  p.  616)  mentions  one  Agis  as  the 
author  of  a  work  on  the  art  of  cooking  Qb^aprvrisa). 

Aoisimba,  a  district  of  ./Ethiopia,  the  moat  southern 
with  which  the  ancients  were  acquainted.  It  ia  sup- 
posed to  correspond  to  Albert  in  Nigritia.  {Buckof 
und  if  otter,  Worttrh.  der  Geogr.,  t.  ».)  .It  ia  some- 
times written  Agizmha. 

Aolaia,  I.  one  of  the  Graces,  called  sometimes  Pas- 
ipbaS.  (Pautan.,  9, 36.—  Vid.  Charites.)— II.  Daugh- 
ter of  Thespius,  and  mother,  by  Hercules,  of  Antiades. 
(Apollod.,  BMioth,,  3,  7,  $  8.)— IIL  The  wife  of  King 
Cbaropue,  and  mother  of  Nireua,  who  came  with  three 
vessels  and  a  small  band  of  followers  from  the  island 
of  Syme  against  Troy.  (Horn.,  II.,  3,  671.— Diod. 
Sic.,  5,  53.)  Homer  says  nothing  farther  about  him 
than  that  he  was  the  moat  beautiful  man  in  the  Gre- 
cian army  after  Achilles  (vid.  Nireus) ;  his  story,  how- 
ever, waa  related  at  length  in  the  Cyclic  bards.  {Vid. 
Heyiui  Annot.  ad  Horn.,  JZ.,  2,  671-3.)  Lucian  has 
ironically,  represented  him  aa  contesting  the  palm  of 
personal  beauty  with  Theraitea  in  the  lower  world. 
{Dial.  Mart.,  16.) 

Aqlaophemi  ('AyAoo^tyiq),  one  of  the  Sirens.  (Fid. 
S  irenea.) 

Aqlaonici,  a  Thesaalian  female,  who  prided  herself 
on  her  skill  in  predicting  eclipses,  dec-  She  boasted 
even  of  her  power  to  draw  down  the  moon  to  earth. 
Hence  the  Greek  adage,  rip)  oekqvrpi  Karaoird,  "  She 
draw*  down  the  moon,"  applied  to  a  boastful  person. 
{Eratm.  Chil., «»/.,  853.) 

Aolaophon,  I.  a  painter  of  the  isle  of  Thaaos,  who 
flourished  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  600  B.C.  He  was 
the  father  and  master  of  Polygnotus  and  Aristophon. 
Quintilian  (12,  10)  speaks  of  his  style  in  common  with 
that  of  Polygnotus,  as  indicating,  by  its  simplicity  of 
colouring,  the  early  stages  of  the  art,  and  yet  being  pref- 
erable, by  ita  air  of  nature  and  truth,  to  the  efforts.of 
the  great  masters  that  succeeded. — II.  A  son  of  Aris- 
tophon, and  grandson  of  the  preceding,  also  distinguish 
eo  as  a  painter.  He  celebrated,  by  his  productions,  the 
victories  of  Alcibiadea.   (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

AaLAVKoa.  Vid.  Agraulos. 

Aolaos,  »  native  of  Paopbia,  and  the  poorest  maa 
in  all  Arcadia,  but  still  pronounced,  by  the  Delphic  or- 
acle, a  happier  man  than  Gyges,  monarch  of  Lydia. 
{Vol.  Max.,  7,  1.) 

Aona,  or  Hagna,  a  female  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
who,  though  troubled  with  a  polypus  in  the  nose,  and 
having  her  visage,  in  consequence,  greatly  deformed 
yet  found,  on  this  very  account,  an  admirer  in  one  Bat- 
binua.  The  commentators  make  her  to  have  been  i 
freed-woman  and  a  native  of  Greece.  {Herat.,  Serf* 
1,3,40.) 
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AsnodIck,  an  Athenian  virgin,  who  disguised  her 
aex  to  barn  medicine,  it  being  ordained  by  tbe  Athe- 
nian laws,  that  do  slave  or  female  should  learn,  the  heal- 
ing art.  She  was  taught  by  Hierophilus  the  art  of  mid- 
wifery, and  when  employed,  always  discovered  her  sex 
to  her  patients.  This  brought  her  into  so  much  prac- 
tice, that  the  males  of  her  profession,  who  were  now 
oat  of  employment,  accused  her  before  the  Areopagus 
of  corrupt  conduct,  "  quod  iiceraU  cum  glabrum  esse, 
et  eomtptorem  eantm,  et  Mat  tiitnlan  imtecilliutem." 
Agnodice  was  about  to  be  condemned,  when  she  dis- 
covered her  sex  to  the  judges.  A  law  was  immedi- 
ately passed  authorizing  all  freeborn  women  to  learn 
the  healing  art.  (frwr».,/*l.,874.) 

Abhor,  I.  son  of  Nicias,  was  present  at  tbe  taking  of 
Samoa  by  Pericles,  having  brought  re-enforcements  from 
Athens.  After  the  Peloponnesian  war  bad  Broken  out, 
be  and  Cleopompus,  both  colleagues  of  Pericles,  were 
despatched  with  the  forces  which  the  last- mentioned 
commander  had  previously  led,  to  aid  in  the  reduction 
of  Patidcs.  The  expedition  was  frustrated,  however, 
by  sickness  among  the  troops.  Agnon  was  also  the 
founder  of  Amphipolis ;  but  the  citizens  of  that  place, 
forgetful  of  past  services,  opened  their  gates  to  Bran- 
ds*, the  Spaxun  general,  and  when  the  body  of  this  com- 
mander was  subsequently  interred  within  Amphipolis, 
they  threw  down  every  memorial  of  Agnon.  (Tkucyd., 
1, 117.-11,1,  58.)— II.    m.  Supplement. 

AGHonioss,  an  orator,  and  popular  leader  at  Athens, 
who  accused  Pbockro  of  treason  for  not  having  opposed 
with  more  activity  tbe  movements  of  Nicanor.  After 
the  death  of  Phocion,  and  when  the  people,  repenting 
of  their  conduct  towards  him,  were  doing  everything  to 
honour  his  memory,  Agnonidea  suffered  capital  pun- 
ishment, by  a  decree  passed  for  that  special  purpose. 
(Phi.,  Vit.  Pkoc.,c.  38,  38.) 

Aeon  alia  and  Aookia,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  hon- 
our of  Janus,  ceiebrsted  on  the  ninth  of  Janaary,  the 
30th  of  May,  and  the  10th  of  December.  (Fid.  Dic- 
tionary of  Antiquities.) 

Aooaros  (* Ajwiof),  a  surname  or  epithet  of  sever- 
al gods.  ASschylus  (Agon.,  513)  and  Sophocles 
(TrisdL,  36)  use  it  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  ana  appa- 
rently in  the  sense  of  helpers  in  struggles  and  contests. 
Bat  it  is  more  especially  used  as  a  surname  of  Mercu- 
ry, who  presides  over  all  kinds  of  solemn  contests. 

Aooh  as  Capitouhi,  contests  instituted  by  Domititn 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  celebrated  every 
fifth,  year  on  the  Capita  line  Hill.  According  to  Sue- 
i  (Domit.,  4),  they  were  of  a  threefold  character : 
,  which  included  poetic  contests,  equestrian,  sod 
tic.  Prizes  were  awarded  also  for  the  best  speci- 
mens of  Greek  and  Latin  prose  composition.  Censori- 
bos  informs  us,  that  they  were  instituted  in  the  twelfth 
consulship  of  Domitian  and  DoUbella  (A.U.C.  839). 
It  waa  at  these  contests  that  the  poet  Statins  was  de- 
feated. (Cent.,  c  18.— Cnavu,  ed  Suet.,  I.  c.) 
Gasnes  similar  to  these  had  been  previously  instituted 
by  Nero.    (Suet,  If er.,  18.). 

Aoobacbitus,  s  sUtnary  of  Pares,  and  tbe  favourite 
pupil  of  Phidias,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (88,  5),  ear- 
ned his  attachment  so  far  as  even  to  have  inscribed  on 
some  of  bis  own  works  the  name  of  bis  young  disciple. 
The  same  writer  informs  us,  that  Agoracritus  contend- 
ed with  Alcamenea,  another  pupil  of  Phidias,  and  a 
native  of  Athens,  in  nuking  a  statue  of  Venus,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  see  his  rival  crowned  as  victorious, 
in  consequence  of  the  prejudice  of  tbe  Athenians  in  fa- 
vour of  their  coontryrnan.    Full  of  resentment,  he  sold 
as  statue  to  the  inhabitants  of  Rhamnue,  a  borough 
of  Attics,  on  condition  that  it  should  never  re-enter 
wrtiuntbe  walls  of  Athene.    Pliny  adds,  that  Agoracri- 
asajajed  this  otatoo  NVmieeas,  and  that  Vano  regarded 
<LX  fiueat  BpedmBB  of  sculpture  that  he  bad  ever 
IT  Pko»anisui(l7  33>  «iTef  ™  entirel»  different 
a^st  ^^riUtoat  mentioning  the  name  of  Agorac- 


ritus, he  says  that  the  statue  of  the  Rhamnoaian  Nem- 
esis was  the  work  of  Phidias.  Strabo,  again,  differs 
from  both  Pliny  and  Pansanias,  for  be  asserts  that  the 
celebrated  statue  in  question  was  ascribed  to  both  Ago- 
racritus and  Diodotus  (the  latter  of  whom  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  other  passage),  and  that  it  was  not  at  all 
inferior  to  the  works  of  Phidias.  (Streb.,  396.)  It  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  these  conflicting  statements.  Per- 
haps the  statue  was  by  Phidias,  and  tbe  name  of  his 
favourite  pupil  was  inscribed  upon  it  by  the  artist 
Equally  difficult  is  it  to  conceive  how  a  statue  of  Ve- 
nus could  be  so  modified  as  to  be  transformed  into  one 
of  the  goddess  of  Vengeance,  for  such  was  Nemesis. 
Sillig  endeavours  to  explain  this,  but  with  little  suc- 
cess.   (Diet.  Art.,  *.  *>.) 

AonBAH6ai,'Ayop0VQttO(,  sometimes  called  Aayurrai, 
ten  Athenian  magistrates,  five  of  whom  officiated  in 
the  city,  and  five  in  the  Proue.  To  them  a  certaix. 
toll  or  tribute  was  paid  by  those  who  brought  anything 
into  the  market  to  sell.  They  had  the  care  of  aU  sale- 
able commodities  in  the  market  except  corn,  and  they 
were  employed  in  maintaining  order,  and  in  seeing  that 
no  one  defrauded,  another,  or  took  any  unreasonable  ad- 
vantage in  buying  and  selling,  (Wachemutk,  Alter- 
tkumt.,  vol.  8,  p.  66.) 

AaaioAa,  or  Acbaoas,  I.  a  small  river  of  Sicily, 
running  near  Agrigentum.  It  ia  now  the  Sen  Blotto. 
(Maimert,  9,  pt.  8,  p.  364  >— II.  The  Greek  name 
of  Agrigentum.  ( Vvi.  Agrigentum.) 
■  AobagiaKA,  or  Acbasian.se,  Post*,  galea  of  Syr- 
acuse. There  were  in  this  quarter  a  great  number  of 
sepulchres,  and  here  Cicero  discovered  the  tomb  of 
Archimedes.  (Tuie.  Quart.,  6,  38.)  The  name  of 
these  gates  has  given  great  trouble  to  the  commenta- 
tors. Dorville  (ad  Chant.,  p.  193)  reads  Agragaxti- 
aas  in  tbe  passage  of  Cicero  juat  referred  to,  because 
the  gatea  in  question  looked  towards  Agrigentum  and 
the  south,  according  to  the  Antoatn.  Ittn.,  p.  96. 
Schutx  gives  Aekradnuu  in  his  edition  of  Cicero, 
which  is  superior  to  Acrudintt,  the  reading  of  H.  Ste- 
phens and  Davis,  though  the  last  ia  adopted  by  Collar. 
(Syraeut.,  p.  64.)  The  argument  in  its  favour  tarns 
upon  the  circumstance  of  a  porta  Ackredin*  being  men- 
tioned among  the  gatea  of  Syracuse,  but  not  a  porta 
Agragantma.  Thus  we  have  in  Dfodorus  Siculns, 
(13,  76),  ry  cord  njv  'kxpaAivqv  m/Xuvt,  and  (13, 
113),  jrpdf  r$r  vvXrtv  njc  'kxpoSivifc.  Tbe  preferable 
reading,  therefore,  in  Cicero  (I.  c . )  is poriat  Achradinet, 
as  indicating  gates  in  that  quarter  of  Syracuse  termed 
Achmdina.  (rid.  Achradina.) 

Ao« aeLk  lisxs,  laws  enacted  in  Rome  for  the  di- 
vision of  public  lands.  In  the  valuable  work  on  Roman 
history  by  Niebuhr  (vol  8,  p.  189,  teqj.,  Cantor, 
trans/.),  it  is  satisfactorily  shown,  that  these  laws, 
which  have  so  long  been  considered  as  unjust  attacks 
upon  private  property,  had  for  their  object  only  the 
distribution  of  lands  which  were  the  property  of  the 
state,  and  that  tbe  troubles  to  which  they  gave  rise 
were  occasioned  by  the  opposition  of  persons  who  had 
aettled  on  these  lands  without  having  acquired  any  title 
to  them.  These  laws  of  the  Romans  were  so  intimate- 
ly connected  with  their  system  of  establishing  colonies 
in  the  different  parts  of  their  territories,  that,  to  attain 
a  proper  understanding  of  them,  it  is  necessary  to  be- 
stow a  moment's  consideration  on  that  system. — Ac- 
cording to  Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus,  their  plan  of 
sending  out  colonies  or  settlers  began  as  early  as  the 
time  of  Romulus*  who  generally  placed  colonists  from 
the  city  of  Rome  on  thelanda  taken  in  war.  The  same 
policy  waa  pursued  by  tbe  kings  who  succeeded  him ; 
end,-  when  ^be  kings  were  expelled,  it  waa  adopted  by 
the  senate  and  the  people,  and  then  by  the  dictators. 
There  were  several  reasons  inducing  the  Roman  gov 
eminent  to  pursue  this  policy,  which  waa  continued  for 
a  long  period  without  any  intermission ;  first,  to  have 
a  check  on  the  conquered  people ;  secondly,  to  have 
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•  protection  against  th«  incursions  of  an  enemy ;  third- 
ly,  to  augment  their  population  ;  fourthly,  to  free  the 
city  of  Rone  from  an  externa  of  inhabitants  ;  fifthly,  to 
quiet  seditions ;  and,  sixthly,  to  reward  their  veteran 
soldiers.  These  reasons  abundantly  appear  in  all  the 
best  ancient  authorities.  In  the  later  periods  of  the 
republic,  a  principal  motive  for  establishing  colonies 
was  to  have  the  means  of  disposing  of  soldiers,  and  re- 
warding them  with  donations  of  lands ;  and  such  col- 
onies were,  on  this  account,  denominated  military  col- 
onies. Now,  for  whichever  of  these  causes  a  colony 
waa  to  be  established,  it  wss  necessary  that  some  law 
respecting^  should  be  passed  either  by  the  senate  or 
people.  This  law  in  either  case  was  called  lex  agra- 
ria,  an  agrarian  law,  which  will  now  be  explained.-— 
An  agrarian  law  contained  various  provisions ;  it  de- 
scribed the  land  which  was  to  be  divided,  and  the  class- 
es of  people  among  whom,  and  their  numbers,  and  by 
whom,  and  in  what  manner,  and  by  what  bounds,  the 
territory  wss  to  be  parcelled  out.  The  mode  of  divi- 
ding the  lands,  as  faraa  we  now  understand  it,  wss  two- 
fold; either  a  Roman  population  was  distributed  over 
the  particular  territory,  without  any  formal  erection  of 
a  colony,  or  general  grants  of  land  were  made  to  such 
citizens  as  were  willing  to  form  a  colony  there.  The 
landa  which  were  thus  distributed  were  of  different  de- 
scriptions, which  we  must  keep  in  mind  in  order  to  have 

Zit  conception  of  the  operation  of  the  agrarian  laws, 
y  were  either  landa  taken  from  an  enemy,  and  not 
actually  treated  by  the  government  as  public  property ; 
or  public  lands  which  had  been  artfully  and  clandestine- 
ly taken  possession  of  by  rich  and  powerful  individuals ; 
or,  lastly,  lands  which  were  bought  with  money  from 
the  public  treasury,  for  the  purpose  of  being  distributed. 
New  all  such  agrarian  laws  ss  comprehended  either  lands 
•  of  the  enemy,  or  those  which  were  treated  and  occu- 
pied as  public  property,  or  those  which  had  been  bought 
with  the  public  money,  were  carried  into  effect  with- 
out any  public  commotions ;  but  those  which  operated 
to  disturb  the  rich  and  powerful  citizens  in  the  posses- 
sion-of  the  landa  which  they  unjustly  occupied,  and  to 
place  colonists  (or  settlers)'  on  them,  were  never  pro- 
mulgated without  creating  great  disturbances.  The 
first  law  of  this  kind  was  proposed  by  Spuriua  Cas- 
sias ;  and  the  same  measure  waa  afterward  attempted 
by  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  almost  every  year, 
but  was  as  constantly  defeated  by  various  artifices  of 
the  nobles  -,  it  was,  however,  at  length  passed.    It  ap- 
pears, both  from  Dionysius  and  Varro,  that,  at  first, 
Romulus  allotted  two  jupera  (about  H  acres) -of  the 
public  lands  to  each  man  ;  then  Numa  divided  the  lands 
which  Romulus  had  taken  in  war,  and  also  a  portion 
of  the  other  public  lands  ;  afterward  Tullus  divided 
those  lands  which  Romulus  sod  Noma  had  appropria- 
ted to  the  private  expenses  of  the  regal  government ; 
then  Servius  distributed  among  those  who  had  recent- 
ly become  citizens,  certain  lands  which  bad  been  taken 
from  the  Veienlea,  the  Cantos  and  Tarquinn ;  and, 
upon  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it  appears  mat  the 
landa  of  Tarquiniua  Soperbus,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Campus  Martina,  were,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
granted  to  the  people.    After  thin  period,  as  the  re- 
public, by  means  of  its  continual  wars,  received  con- 
tinual accessions  of  conquered  lands,  those  landa  were 
either  occupied  by  colonists  or  remained  public  prop- 
erty, until  the  period  when  Spuriua  Cassias,  twenty- 
four  years  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  proposed 
a  law  (already  mentioned)  by  which  one  part  of  the 
land  taken  from  the  Hemici  was  allotted  to  the  Latins, 
and  the  other  part  to  the  Roman  people ;  but  as  this 
law  comprehended  certain  lands  which  he  accused  pri- 
vate persona  of  having  taken  from  the  public,  and  as 
the  senate  also  opposed  him,  he  could  not  accomplish 
the  passage  of  it.    This,  according  to  Livy,  was  the 
first  proposal  of  an  agrarian  law,  of  which,  he  adds,  not 
one  was  ever  proposed,  down  to  the  period  of  his  re- 
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I  membra  nee,  without  very  great  public  commotions 
I  Hionysiua  informs  us,  farther,  that  this  public  land,  by 
the  negligence  of  the  magistrates,  had  been  suffered  to 
!  fall  into  the  possession  of  rich  men ;  but  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  a  division  of  the  lands  would  have  taken 
place  under  this  law,  if  Casaius  had  not  included  among; 
the  receivers  of  the  bounty  the  Latins  and  the  Henna, 
whom  he  bad  but  a  little  while  before  made  citizen*. 
After  much  debate  in  the  senate  on  this  subject,  a  de- 
cree was  passed  to  the  following  effect :  that  commiav 
sionera,  called  decemvirs  (ten  in  number),  appointed 
from  among  the  persona  of  consular  rank,  should  mark 
out,  by  boundaries,  the  public  lands,  and  should  deaig  - 
nate  how  much  was  to  be  let  out,  and  bow  much  was 
to  be  distributed  among  the  common  people  ;  that,  if 
any  land  had  been  acquired  by  joint  services  in  war,  it 
should  be  divided,  according  to  treaty,  with  those  al- 
lies who  had'  been  admitted  to  citizenship ;  and  that 
the  choice  of  the  commissioners,  the  appointment  of 
the  lands,  and  all  other  things  relating  to  this  subject, 
should  be  committed  to  the  care  of  the  succeeding  con- 
suls. Seventeen  yeara  after  this,  there  was  a  vehe- 
ment contest  about  the  division,  which  the  tribunes 
proposed  to  make,  of  lands  then  unjustly  occupied  by 
the  rich  men ;  and,  three  yeara  after  that,  a  similar  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  the  tribunes,  would,  according  to 
Livy,  have  produced  a  ferocious  controversy,  had  it 
not  been  for  Qujntua  Fabius.  Some  years  after  this, 
the  tribunes  proposed  another  law  of  the  same  kind,  by 
which  the  estates  of  a  great  part  of  the  nobles  would 
have  bean  seized  to  the  public  use ;  but  it  was  stopped 
in  its  progress.  Appisn  says,  that  toe  nobles  and  rich 
jn,  partly  by  getting  possession  of  the  public  lands, 
partly  by  buying  out  toe  shares  of  indigent  owners,  had 
made  themselves  owners  of  all  the  lands  in  Italy,  and 
had  thus,  by  degrees,  accomplished  the  removal  of  the 
common  people  from  their  possessions.  This  abuae 
Mnlated  Tiberius  Gracchus  to  revive  the  Licinian 
law,  which  prohibited  any  individual  from  holding 
more  than  600  jugera,  at  about  260  acres  of  land ; 
and  would,  consequently,  compel  the  owners  to  relin- 
quish aU  the  surplus  to  the  use  of  the  pubhc ;  hot 
Gracchus  proposed  that  the  owners  should  be  paid  the 
value  of  the  lands  relinquished.  The  law,  however, 
did  not  operate  to  any  great  extent,  and,  after  having 
cost  the  Gracchi  their  lives,  waa  by  degree*  rendered 
wholly  inoperative.  After  this  period,  various  other 
Agrarian  laws  were  attempted,  and  with  various  suc- 
cess, according  to  the  nature  of  their  provisions  end 
the  temper  of  the  times  in  which  they  were  proposed. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  wss  that  of  RuUue,  which, 
gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  oration  against  him  by 
Cicero,  who  prevailed  upon  the  people  to  reject  the 
law. — From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  laws,  and 
the  others  of  the  same  kind,  on  which  we  have  no* 
commented,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  object  of  the 
Roman  agrarian  laws  was,  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
state,  the  public  lands  or  national  domains,  which,  aa 
already  observed,  were  acquired  by  conquest  or  treaty, 
and,  we  may  add  also,  by  confiscations  or  direct  sei- 
zures of  private  estates  by  different  factions,  either  for 
lawful  or  unlawful  causes ;  of  the  last  of  which  we 
have  a  well-known  example  in  the  time  of  SyUa'a  pro- 
scriptions. The  lands  thus  claimed  by  the  public  be- 
came naturally  a  subject  of  extensive  speculation  with 
the  wealthy  capitalists,  both  among  the  nobles  and 
other  classes.  In  our  own  times,  we  have  seen,  da- 
ring the  revolution  in  France,  the  confiscation  of  die 
lands-  belonging  to  the  clergy,  the  nobility,  and  emi- 
grants, lead  to  similar  results.  The  sales  and  pur- 
chases of  lands  by  virtue  of  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome, 
under  the  various  complicated  circumstances  which 
must  ever  exist  in  such  esses,  and  the  attempts  by  Use 
government  to  resume  or  regraat  such  ss  bad  been 
sold,  whether  by  right  or  by  wrong,  especially  after  a 
purchaser  had  been  long  in  possession,  under  a  title 
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which  he  ssnpoaed  the  existhtg  km  give  him,  nat- 
■rsiry  occasioned  gnat  beat  ami  agitation  ;  the  sub- 
ject VLmeAi  bemg  mtrineicaUy  one  of  great  difficulty, 
erven  when  the  paaaion*  and  interests  of  the  partita 
oenccmed  would  permit  a  calm  and  deliberate  axsm- 
hnation  of  their  raapectire  rights. — From  the  commit- 
(aooa  which  ososUy  attended  the  proposal  of  agrarian 
laws,  and  from  a  want  of  exact  attention  to  their  tree 
object,  there  haa  been  a  general  impression,  among 
reader!  of  tag  Roman  history,  that  thoae  hma  were  at- 
ways  a  direct  and  violent  infringement  ef  the  righu  of 
private  properly.    Even  aoch  men,  it  haa.  been  ob- 
oamd.  aa  Machiavelli,  Montesquieu,  and  Adam  Smith, 
here  shared  m  this  eaucooeeptioa  of  tbem.   This  er- 
soneous  opinion,  however,  has  lately  been  exposed  by 
the  genius  and  learning  of  Niebobr  in  his  Roman  his- 
tory above  mcniioaod,  a  work  which  may  be  said  to 
aaahe  aa  en  in  that  department  ef  learning,  and  in 
which  he  haa  clearly  shewn  that  the  original  and  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  agrarian  laws  waa  the  dwlribution 
of  the  fniiic  binds  only,  and  not  thoae  of  private  ciu- 
aans.   Of  the  Ucxaiaa  law,  enacted  about  876  B.C., 
on  which  all  sabeeaoeot  agrsjian  laws  were  modelled, 
Niebuhr  enomemtes  the  following  as  among  the  chief 
provisoes :  1.  The  limits  of  the  public  land  shall  be 
accurately  denned.    Portions  of  it,  which  have  been 
encroached  on  by  individuals,  shall  be  restored  to  the 
state.    S.  Every  estate  in  the  public  land,  not  greater 
than  this  lew  alarm,  which  has  not  been  acquired  by 
violence  or  fond,  and  which  is  not  on  lease,  shall  be 
good  against  any  third  person.    3.  Every  Roman  cit- 
hnm  shaU  ho  competent  to  occupy  a  portion  of  newfy- 
aeeuired  public  land,  within  the  limits  prescribed  by 
tins  ks,  provided  this  land  bo  not  divided  by  law 
'among  the  ritrrans,  nor  granted  to  a  colony.    4.  No 
mat  snail  occupy  of  the  public  laad  more  than  five 
bandied  jugera,  nor  pasture  on  the  public  commons 
snare  than  a  hundred  bead  af  large,  nor  more  than  five 
ejoadred  head  of  email,  stock.    5.  Those  who  occupy 
the  pobbc  bod  ahaH  pay  to  the  sute  the  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  the  field,  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the 
tron-tree  and  the  vineyard,  and  for  every  bead  of  large 
Heck,  and  for  every  head  of  small  stock  yearly-  6. 
The  public  lands  shall  be  farmed  by  the  censors  to 
those  willing  to  take  them  on  thess  terms.    The  funds 
hence  arising  are  to  be  applied  to  pay  the  army. — The 
tangoing  were  the  moat  important  permanent  provis- 
ions of  the  Licinhra  Ian,  and,  for  rut  immediate  effect, 
it  provided  that  sH  the  public  land  occupied  by  indi- 
vijaala,  over  five  hundred  jugero,  shea  Id  be  divided 
by  lot  in  portions  of  seven  jngerm  to  the  plebeians. — 
Bat  we  moot  not  hastily  infer,  as  some  readers  of 
Nieoohr's  works  have  done,  that  thess  agrarian  laws 
did  not  in  any  manner  violate  private  rights.  This 
would  be  quite  aa  far  from  the  troth  as  the  prevailing 
already  merit  tooed,  which  is  now  exploded, 
i  the  argument  we  might  derive  from  the  very 
:  of  the  case,  we  have  the  direct  testimony  of 
>  to  die  injustice  of  such  laws,  and  their 
violation  of  private  rights    It  will  suffice  to  refer  to 
that  of  Cicero  alone,  who  says  in  bis  Dt  O/Sdu  (S,  SI), 
"Those  men  who  wish  to  make  thenuelves  popular, 
axel  who,  for  that  purpose,  either  attempt  agrarian 
laws,  in  order  to  drive  people  from  their  possessions, 
or  who  —•"»«»»»  that  creditors  ought  to  forgive  debt- 
am  what  they  owe,  undermine  the  foundations  of  the 
slate ;  they  deatnsy  all  concord,  which  cannot  exist 
when  mosey  »  taken  from  one  msn  to  be  given  to 
under;  ami  they  net  aside  justice,  which  is  always 
mcMee*  woes  every  aasn  ie  not  suffered  to  retain 
ami  is  aw  own;"  which  reactions  would  mot  have 
on  aOed  forth,  untea*       ■""«  »  question  had  di- 
noW  nhrin/r  T-mmterf  p™raU  ngnte.  (fisraefs- 
p.  100,  teqq.) 
slebrated  at  Athens  m  ht 


ess  of  Minerva.  The  Cyprians  also  oonoursd  her 
with  an  annual  festival,  m  the  month  Aphrodisiac,  at 
which  they  offered  human  victims.  (Rotnwtm't  An 
faysnrie*  of  GrtKt,  U  ml,  p.  S76.) 

Aoaivtos,  I.  the  daughter  of  Actaus,  king  of  At- 
tics, and  the  wife  of  Cecrops.   She  became  by  him  the 
moiher  ef  Erysichthon,  Amnios,  Hem,  and  Pandro- 
II.  A  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and 
r  of  Akappe  by  Mars.    (  Ftd.  Supplement.) 
Aeeaaraotf,  a  Greek  grsmmtrian  mentioned  by  Soi- 
daa  (a.  v.  'AirsAfciwior).    He  wrote  a  work,  Htpi  'Oft- 
uvt)nto>  (amctrning  parses*  of  the  same  name).  He 
cannot  have  lived  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  ss 
in  his  work  be  spoke  of  an  Apollonian  who  lived  in  the 
lime  ef  that  emperor. 
Aseaos,  the  hunter,  an  epithet  of  Pen. 
Aeaiinas,  I.  a  annul  river  of  Thrace,  naming  mat 
the  Hebros.   It  is  new  the  Ergem. — II.  A  Thrscisn 
dwelling  m  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Agrianaa. 
(Mtroi.,  *,  16.) — III.  A  people  of  IUyria,  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  lower  Mania.   They  were  originally  from 
Thrace,  and  very  probably  a  branch  of  the  Thraeian 
Agrianaa. 

Aobusme,  a  nation  of  Ask,  mentioned  by  Quints* 
Curtius  (7, 8).  Some  difference  of  opiaion,  however, 
exists  with  regard  to  the  true  reading  in  this  passage. 
Moat  editors  prefer  Jrimaisa,  while  ethers,  and  evi- 
dently with  more  correctness,  consider  Araarset  the 
proper  lection.  (Compers  Scknutnkr,  ad  Quint.  Cart, 
2.  e.,  and  aid.  Arisspw  ) 

Aeaio&LA,  Cnews  Julius,  an  eminent  Roman  com- 
mander, born  A  D.  40,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  by 
whom  his  father  Julius  Gmchms  was  put  to  death  for 
nobly  refusing  to  plead  against  Marcus  Silanos.  His 
mother,  to  whom  he  owed  his  axrsllsnt  education,  waa 
Julia  Procilla,  unhappily  urmdeied  on  her  estate  in 
Liguria  by  a  descent  of  freebooters  from  the  piratical 
fleet  ef  Ovho.  The  first  military  service  of  Agrieola 
waa  under  Santonins  Paulinas  in  Britain ;  and,  on  his 
return  to  Rome,  be  married  a  lady  of  rank,  and  was 
msde  qnnetor  in  Asia,  where,  hi  a  rich  province,  pe- 
culiarly open  to  official  exactions,  he  maintained  the 
strictest  integrity.  He  waa  chosen  tribune  of  the 
people,  and  piaster,  under  Nero,  and,  unhappily,  in 
the  commotion  which  followed  the  accession  of  Osaka, 
lost  bis  mother  aa  above  mentioned.  By  Vespasian, 
whose  cause  he  espoused,  he  was  made  •  patrician, 
and  governor  of  Aquilania,  winch  post  he  held  for 
three  years.  The  dignity  of  consul  followed,  and  in 
the  usee  ysar  he  married  his  daughter  to  tks  historian 
Tacitus.  He  was  soon  afterward  msde  governor  of 
Britain,  where  he  subjugated  the  Oi donees,  in  North 
Walet,  and  red  seed  the  island  of  Mens,  or  AngUtm. 
He  adopted  the  most  wise  and  generous  plana  for  civ- 


ilians; the  Britons,  by  inducing  the  nobles  to 
ie  Roman  habit,  and  have  their  children  in 


the 

the  Letts  language.  He  also  gradually 
country  with  magnificent  templea,  porticoes,  bathe, 
and  pealie  edifices,  of  a  nature  to  excite  the  admira- 
tion and  emulation  of  the  rude  people  whom  he  gov- 
erned. With  these  ceres,  however,  be  indulged  the 


instructed  in 
adorned  the 


usual  ambition  of  a  Roman  commander,  w  add  to  the 

limits  of  the  Roman  territory,  by  extending  hie  ansa 
northward;  and  In  thai  succeeding  three  years  he 
passed  the  river  Tueeis,  or  Tweed,  subdued  the  coun- 
try as  far  aa  the  Frith  of  Tav,  and  erected  a  chain  of 
protective  fortresses  from  the  Clots,  or  Chid*,  to  the 
Bederia  ASstiwrium,  or  Frith  of  Forth.  He  also  sta- 
tioned troops  on  the  coast  of  Scotland  opposite  to  Ire- 
land, on  which  inland  he  entertained  views  of  con- 
quest ;  and,  in  aa  expedition  to  the  eastern  part  of 
Scotland,  beyond  the  Frith  of  Forth,  was  accompanied 
by  his  fleet,  which  explored  the  inlets  and  harbours, 
and  hemmed  in  the  nativea  on  every  aide.  His  seventh 
summer  was  passed  in  the  same  parte  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Grampian  Hills  became  the  scans  ef  a  decisive  sa- 
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gagement  with  the  Caledonians  under  their  moat  able 
wader  Galgacua.  The  latter  made  a  noble  stand,  but 
was  at  last  obliged  to  yield  to  Roman  valour  and  dis- 
cipline ;  and,  having  taken  hostages,  Agricola  gradual- 
ly withdrew  his  forces  into  the  Roman  limits.  In  the 
mean  time,  Domitian  had  succeeded  to  the  empire,  to 
whose  mean  and  jealous  nature  the  brilliant  character 
and  successes  of  Agricola  gave  secret  uneasiness. 
Artfully  spreading  a  rumour  that  he  intended  to  make 
the  latter  governor  of  Syria,  he  recalled  him,  received 
him  coldly,  and  allowed  him  to  descend  into  private 
life.  The  jealousy  of  the  tyrant  still  pursued  him  ; 
and  as,  after  he  had  been  induced  to  resign  his  pre- 
tension to  the  proconaulship  of  Asia  or  Africa,  be  was 
soon  seized  with  an  illness  of  which  he  died,  Domi- 
tian, possibly  without  reason,  has  been  suspected  of  a 
recourse  to  poison.  Agricola  died  A.D.  93,  in  his 
fifty-fourth  year,  leaving  a  widow,  and  one  daughter, 
the  wife  of  Tacitus.  It  is  this  historian  who  baa  so 
admirably  written  his  life,  and  preserved  his  high  char- 
acter for  the  respect  of  posterity.  {Toe.,  Kit.  Agra.) 

Agbigentcm,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  about  three 
miles  from  the  southern  coast,  in  what  is  now  called 
the  valley  of  Mantra.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name 
was  J  crag  at  fAitoayac),  derived  from  that  of  a  small 
stream  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  primitive  name 
was  Camicus,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  this  waa  the 
appellation  of  an  old  city  of  the  Sicani,  situate  on  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  which  afterward  was  regarded 
merely  as  the  citadel  of  Agrigentum.  The  founding 
of  Camicus  is  ascribed  to  Dedalua,  who  is  said  to  have 
built  it,  after  his  flight  from  Crete,  for  the  Sicartian 
prince,  Cocalus.  In  the  first  year  of  the  66th  Olym- 
piad, 666  B.C.,  a  colony  waa  sent  from  Oela  to  this 
quarter,  which  founded  Agrigentum,  on  a  neighbour- 
ing height,  to  the  southeast.  Its  situation  wss,  indeed, 
peculiarly  strong  and  imposing,  standing  as  it  did  on  a 
bare  and  precipitous  rock,  1100  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  To  wis  advantage  the  city  added  others  of 
a  commercial  nature,  being  near  to  the  sea,  which  af- 
forded the  means  of  an  easy  intercourse  with  the  ports 
of  Africa  and  the  south  of  Europe.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try, moreover,  was  very  fertile.  From  the  combined 
operation  of  all  these  causes,  Agrigentum  soon  became 
a  wealthy  and  powerful  city,  and  waa  considered  in- 
ferior to  Syracuse  alone.  According  to  Diodorus  Sic- 
nlus  (13, 81,  teqq.),  it  drew  on  itself  the  enmity  of  the 
Carthaginians  (406  B.C.),  by  refusing  to  embrace  their 
alliance,  or  even  to  remain  neutral.  It  was  according- 
ly besieged  by  their  generals  Hannibal  and  Hamilcar. 
The  former,  with  many  of  his  troops,  died  of  a  pestilential 
disorder,  derived  from  the  putrid  effluvia  of  the  tombs, 
which  were  opened  and  destroyed  for  the  sake  of  the 
atone.  But,  from  want  of  timely  assistance  and  scar- 
city of  provisions,  the  Agrigentines-  were  obliged  to 
abandon  their  city,  and  fly  for  protection  to  Gela, 
whence  they  were  transferred  to  the  city  of  the  Leon- 
tines,  which  was  allotted  to  them  by  the  republic  of 
Syracuse.  The  conqueror  Hamilcar  despoiled  Agri- 
gentum of  all  its  riches,  valuable  pictures,  and  statues. 
Among  the  trophies  sent  to  Carthage  was  the  celebra- 
ted bull  of  Phalaris,  which,  two  hundred  and  sixty  years 
afterward,  on  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  was  restored 
to  the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio.  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, when  a  general  peace  had  taken  place  OI.  96,  1. 
{Diod.  Sic.,  14,  78),  we  find  the  Argentines  return- 
ing to  their  native  city ;  though,  from  a  passage  in  Di- 
odorus (18,  1 13),it  would  seem  that  the  place  had  not 
been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  foe,  and  that  many  of 
its  previous  inhabitants  might  have  come  back  at  an 
earlier  date.  (01.  99,  4.)  Agrigentum  soon  recover- 
ed its  importance,  but  the  tyranny  of  Phintias  having 
induced  the  inhabitant*  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Carthage, 
the  city  once  more  fell  under  that  power.  Not  long 
after,  it  revolted  to  Pvrrhus  {Diod.  Sic.,  22,  exe.,  14), 
but,  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  waa  compelled  to 


return  to  its  former  masters.  On  the  commencement  of 
the  Punic  wars,  Agrigentum  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant strongholds  which  the  Carthaginians  possessed  in 
the  island.  It  suffered  severely  during  these  conflicts, 
being  alternately  in  the  hands  of  either  party  (Diod. 
Sic.,  S3,  l.—Polyb.,  1,  17,  teqq  — Diod.  Sic,  23,  9. 
— Id.,  S3,  14),  but  it  eventually  fell  under  the  Roman 
power,  and,  notwithstanding  its  losses,  continued  for 
a  long  period  a  flourishing  place,  though  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  confined,  after  it  came  permanently  un- 
der the  Romans,  to  the  limits  of  the  ancient  Camicus, 
with  which  the  modem  Gvrgcnti  nearly  corresponds. 
Diodorus-statea  the  population,  in  its  best  days,  to  have 
been  not  less  than  130,000  persons,  (itamurt,  9,  pt. 
S,  p.  863,  teqq. — Hoare't  domical  Tour,  vol.  3,  p. 
90,  teqq.) 

AeaioNU,  annual  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus, 
generally  celebrated  in  the  night.  They  were  insti- 
tuted, aa  some  suppose,  because  the  god  was  attended 
with  wild  beasts.  The  appellation,  however,  should 
rather  be  viewed  as  referring  back  to  an  early  period, 
when  human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Bacchus. 
Hence  the  terms  'Opt/a-tyc  and  'kyptCniioc  applied  to 
this  deity.  (CrenzerV  Swmbolik,  vol.  3,  p.  334.) 
Plutarch  even  speaks  of  a  human  sacrifice  to  this  god 
as  late  as  the  days  of  Themistocles  (Kit.,  13),  when 
three  Persian  prisoners  were  offered  up  by  him  to  Bac- 
chus, at  the  instigation  of  the  diviner  Eurantides.  The 
same  writer  elsewhere (VU.  A *(.,S4)  uses  both  'Qme- 
t>ic  and  'kyptoinoc,  in  speaking  of  Bacchus  ;  whete 
Reiske,  without  any  necessity,  proposes  'AypiuTuot 
(from  iXXv/u)  as  an  emendation. — In  celebrating  this 
festival,  the  Grecian  women,  being  assembled,  sought 
eagerly  for  Bacchus,  who,  they  protended,  had  fled 
from  them  ;  but,  finding  their  labour  ineffectual,  they 
said  that  he  bad  retired  to  the  Muses  and  concealed 
himself  among  them.  The  ceremony  being  thus  end- 
ed, they  regaled  themselves  with  an  entertainment. 
(Plut.,  Sympot ,  8, 1.)  Has  this  a  figurative  reference 
to  the  suspension  of  human  sacrifices,  snd  the  conse- 
quent introduction  of  a  milder  form  of  worship  1  Cae- 
tellanns,  however  (Syntagm.  de  FeatU  Grocer.,  *.  v. 
Agrienia),  makes  the  festival  in  question  to  have  been 
a  general  symbol  of  the  progress  of  civilization  and  re- 
finement. (Compare  Rolle,  Recherche*  tur  le  Culte  de 
Bacchtu,  vol.  3,  p.  361.) 

Aobippa  ('Aypimrac),  1.  a  skeptical  philosopher,  only 
known  to  have  lived  later  than  JSnesidemus,  the  con- 
temporary of  Cicero,  from  whom  be  is  ssid  to  hive 
been  the  fifth  in  descent.  He  is  quoted  by  Diogenes 
Lsertius,  who  probably  wrote  about  the  time  of  m!  An- 
toninus. The  "  five  grounds  of  doubt"  (ol  irevrt  too- 
mi),  which  are  given  by  Sextos  Empirical  as  s  sum- 
mary of  the  later  skepticism,  are  ascribed  by  Diogenei 
Lsertius  (9,  88)  to  Agripps. 

1.  The  first  of  these  argues  from  the  uncertainty  of 
the  rulea  of  common  life,  and  of  the  opinions  of  philos- 
ophers. 8.  The  second  from  the  "  rejectio  sd  infini- 
tum :"  all  proof  requires  some  farther  proof,  snd  so  on 
to  infinity.  3.  All  things  are  changed  as  their  rela- 
tions become  changed,  or  as  we  look  upon  them  in  dif- 
ferent points  of  view.  4.  The  truth  asserted  is  merely 
sn  hypothesis ;  or,  5.  Involves  s  vicious  circle.  (So- 
lus Empirical,  Pyrrhon.  Hypot.,  1,  IS.) 

With  reference  to  these  xivrt  rpotrot,  it  need  only 
be  remarked,  that  the  first  snd  third  are  a  short  summa- 
ry of  the  ten  original  grounds  of  doubt  which  were  the 
basis  of  the  earlier  skepticism.  The  three  additions! 
ones  show  a  progress  in  the  skeptical  system,  snd  a 
transition  from  the  common  objections  derived  from  the 
fallibility  of  sense  and  opinion,  to  more  abstract  and  met- 
aphysical grounds  of  doubt.  They  seem  to  mark  s  new 
attempt  to  systematize  the  skeptics!  philosophy,  and 
adapt  it  to  the  spirit  of  a  later  age.  (Killer,  GeickickU 
der  PhUoBopMe,  13,  4.) — II.  M.  Asiniaa,  consul  A.D. 
36,  died  A.D.  36,  waa  descended  horn  a  family  nun 
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i  than  ancient,  and  did  not  disgrace  it  by  hit 
i  of  life.  (Tee.,  Aim.,  4,  34,  61.)— Ill  Agrippa 
Castor,  about  A.D.  135,  praised  aa  an  historian  by  Eu- 
sebias,  and  for  his  learning  by  St.  Jerome  (as  Vint  Ii- 
huttr.,  c.  SI),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  He  wrote 
against  the  twenty-four  books  of  the  Alexandrian  Gnos- 
tic, Baaaiidee,  on  the  Gospel.  Quotations  are  made 
from  his  work  by  Eusebius.  (Hist.  Eccles.,  4,  7. — 
See  GolUmdfM  BMiotktee  Potrum,  <iol.  1,  p.  330.)— 

IV.  Foatsios,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Libo,  A.D.  16, 
is  again  mentioned  in  A.D.  19,  aa  offering  his  daugh- 
ter for  a  vestal  virgin.    (Tec,  Am.,  8,  30,  86.)— 

V.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  commanded  the 
province  of  Asia  with  proconsular  power,  A.D.  69,  and 
was  recalled  from  thence  by  Vespasian,  and  placed 

i  A.D.  70.    He  was  shortly  afterward 
battle  by  the  Sannatians.    (Tae.,  Hut.,  8, 
46 — fottfk.,  B.  Jud.,  7,  4,43.)— VI.  Herodes  I. 
CHpuAsr  •Aypbrwee),  called  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud., 
17,  2,  6  3)  •*  Agrippa  the  Great,"  was  the  son  of  Aris- 
toboloa  and  Berenice,  and  grsndson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
Shortly  before  the  death  of  his  grandfather  be  eame 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  educated  with  the  future  em- 
;  Curadroe,  and  Dmaoa,  the  son  of  Tiberius.-  He 
Us  property  in  giving  sumptuous  enter- 
t  to  gratify  his  princely  friends,  and  in  bestow- 
ing largesses  on  the  freed  men  of  the  emperor,  end  be- 
came so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that  he  waa  compelled 
to  fry  from  Rome,  sod  betook  himself  to  a  fortress  at 
If  abuse  in  Idnmaa.    Through  the  mediation  of  bis 
wife  Cypres,  with  his  sister  Herodiss,  the  wife  of  He- 
rodes Aoupes,  be  wss  allowed  to  take  up  his  abode  at 
Tax-rise,  and  received  the  rank  of  asdile  in  that  city, 
with  a  small  yearly  income.    But,  having  quarrelled 
with  Ins  brother-in-law,  be  fled  to  Flaccua,  the  pro- 
consul of  Syria.    Soon  afterward  he  was  convicted, 
though  the  information  of  his  brother  Aristobulos,  of 
received  a  bribe  from  the  Damascenes,  who 
to  purchase  his  influence  with  the  proconsul, 
and  was  again  compelled  to  fly.    He  waa  arrested,  as 
as  was  snoot  to  sail  for  Italy,  for  s  asm  of  money 
which  he  owed  to  the  treasury  of  Casar,  bat  made  his 
,  and  reached  Alexandres,  where  his  wife  sue- 
to  procuring  s  supply  of  money  from  Alexan- 
der the  Alabarch.    He  then  set  sail,  and  landed  at  Pu- 
lejioli.    He  was  fsvomably  received  by  Tiberius,  who 
intrusted  him  with  the  education  of  his  grandson,  Ti- 
berias.   He  also  formed  an  intimacy  with  Cains  Ca- 
ligula.   Having  one  day  incautiously  expressed  a  wish 
•net  lbs  latter  might  soon  succeed  to  the  throne,  his 
'  i  were  reported  by  his  freedman  Eutychus  to  Ti- 
,  who  forthwith  threw  him  into  prison.  Calig- 
tUa,  oa  his  secession  (A.D.  37),  set  him  at  liberty,  and 
waive  nan  the  tetrarchies  of  Lysariiaa  (Abilene)  and 
Pfubppos.  (Betamea,  Trachonitis,  and  Aoranitis).  He 
also  presented  him  with  a  golden  chain  of  equal  weight 
with  the  iron  one  winch  he  bad  worn  in  prison.  In 
the  following  year  Agrippa  took  possession  of  his  king- 
dom, sad,  after  the  banishment  of  Herodes  Antipas,  the 
tetrarchy  of  the  latter  waa  added  to  his  dominions. 

On  the  death  of  Caligula,  Agrippa,  who  waa  at  the 
tine  in  Rome,  materially  assisted  Claudius  tn  gaining 
ptiasiniiin  of  the  empire.  As  s  reward  for  bis  servi- 
ces, Jodaw  sod  Samaria  were  annexed  to  bis  domin- 
ions, which  were  now  even  more  extensive  then  those 
of  Herod  toe  Great.  He  was  also  invested  with  the 
eaesalsr  dignity,  and  s  league  wss  publicly  made 
with  him  by  Claudia*  in  the  forum.  At  bis  request, 
the  kingdom  of  Chalets  waa  given  to  his  brother  He- 
nries (A.D.  41).  He  then  went  to  Jerusalem,  where 
bt  aBatd  sacrifices,  and  suspended  in  the  treasury  of 
the  lemon  the  golden  chain  which  Caligula  bad  giv- 
es lis  government  wme  mild  and  gentle  and 
it  wu  tueediady  poposex  among  the  Jew.    In  the 
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vented  him  from  finishing  the  impregnable  fortifications 
with  which  he  had  begun  to  surround  Jerusalem.  His 
frietidahip  was  courted  by  many  of  the  neighbouring 
kings  and  rulers.  It  was  probably  to  increase  bis  pop- 
ularity with  the  Jews  that  he  caused  the  apostle  James, 
the  brother  of  John,  to  be  beheaded,  and  Peter  to  be 
cast  into  prison  (A.D.  44. — Aetr,  It.)  It  waa  not, 
however,  merely  by  such  acts  that  he  strove  to  win 
their  favour,  as  ws  see  from  the  way  in  which,  at  the 
risk  of  hfa  own  life,  or,  at  least,  of  his  liberty,  he  in- 
terceded with  Caligula  on  behalf  of  the  Jews,  when 
that  emperor  was  attempting  to  set  np  his.  statue  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  manner  of  his  death,  which 
took  plate  at  Cessna  in  the  same  year,  as  he  was  ex- 
hibiting games  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  is  related  in 
Acts,  IS,  and  is  confirmed  in  all  essential  points  by 
Josephus,  who  repeats  Agrippa'a  words,  in  which  be 
acknowledged  the  justice  of  the  punishment  thus  in- 
flicted en  him.   After  lingering  five  days,  he  expired, 


in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  sge. 

By  his  wife  Cypres  be  had  a  son  named  Agrippa, 
and  three  daughters,  Berenice,  who  first  married  her 
uncle  Herodes,  king  of  Cbalcis,  afterward  lived  with 
her  brother  Agrippa,  and  subsequently  married  Pola- 
mo,  king  of  Cificia ;  she  is  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (Set., 
6,  156);  Mariamne  and  Droailla,  who  married  Felix, 
the  procurator  of  Judam.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  1, 
4  3;  18,  5-3;  10,  4-8.^BeH.  Jiti.,  1,  38,  4  1 ;  8, 
9,  U.— Dion  Cot*.,  60,  8.— Euseb.,  Hut.  Eccles., 
3,  10.) — VII.  Herodes  II.,  the  son  of  Agrippa  I.,  was 
educated  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  at 
the' time  of  bis  father's  death  was  only  seventeen  years 
old.  Claudius,  therefore,  kept  him  at  Rome,  and  sent 
Cuspius  Fadns  as  procurator  of  the  kingdom,  which 
thus  again  became  a  Roman  province.  On  the  death 
of  Herodes,  king  of  Chslcis  (A.D.  48),  bis  little  prin- 
cipality, with  the  right  of  superintending  the  Temple 
and  appointing  the  high- priest,  wss  given  to  Agrippa, 
who  four  years  afterward  received  in  its  stead  the  te- 
trarchies formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lyssnias,  with 
the  title  of  king.  In  A.D:  66,  Nero  added  the  cities 
of  Tiberias  and  Tsrichew  in  Gslilee,  and  Julias,  with 
fourteen  villages  near  it,  in  Persia.  Agrippa  expend- 
ed large  sums  in  beautifying  Jerusalem  and  other  cit- 
ies, especially  Berytus.  His  partiality  for  the  latter 
rendered  him  unpopular  among  his  own  subjects,  and 
the  capricious  manner  in  which  he  appointed  and  de- 
posed the  high-priests,  with  some  other  acta  which 
were  distasteful,  msde  him  an  object  of  dislike  to  the 
Jews.  Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, Agrippa  attempted  in  vain  to  dissusde  the  peo- 
ple from  rebelling.  When  the  war  was  begun  be  si- 
ded with  the  Romans,  and  was  wounded  st  the  siege 
of  Gamala.  After  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  he  went 
with  his'  sister  Berenice  to  Rome,  where  he  wss  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  prctor.  He  died  in  -the 
seventieth  yesr  of  his  age.  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign 
of  Trajan.  He  was  the  last  prince  of  the  bouse  of  the 
Herods.  It  wss  before  this  Agrippa  that  the  apostle 
Paul  made  bis  defence  (A.D.  60  — Act;  36,  86.)  He 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  historian  Josephus, 
who  has  preserved  two  of  the  letters  be  received  from 
him.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jus!.,  17, 6,  4  4 ;  19,  9,  6  2 ;  36, 
1,63,5;  69,7;  4  1,8;  Hand  11,9, 64—  Bell Jud., 
3,  11.  $  6,  18;  4.  1,  19,  17;  4  1,  4,  1 ;  6  8.— Fit,  a. 
54 — Phot.,  Cod.,  38.)— VIII.  Menentus.  (Ftd.  Me- 
nenius.) — IX.  PosuVSmus,  a  posthumous  son  of  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
waa  born  in  B.C.  IS.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus, 
together  with  Tiberius,  in  A.D.  4,  and  be  assumed  the 
toga  virilis  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  6.  (Suet.,  Oc- 
tet., 64,  65.— Dion  Cots.,  liv.  89,  55,  33. )  Notwith- 
standing his  adoption,  he  was  afterward  banished  by 
Augustus  to  the  island  of  Planasia,  on  the  coaat  of 
Corsica :  a  disgrace  which  he  incurred  on  account  of  his 
savage  and  intractable  character,  but  be  was  not  guilty 
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of  any  crime.  Then  he  mi  under  the  snrveiUenee 
of  soldiers,  and  Augustus  obtained  a  eenatu*  consultum, 
by  which  he  bsniehment  wee  legally  confirmed  for  tbe 
Umo  of  rus  life.  The  property  of  A  grippe  was  assign- 
ed by  Augustus  to  the  tressury  of  tbe  army.   It  js  mid 


that  during  his  captivity  he  received  tbe  visit  of  A» 
gustus,  who  secretly  went  to  Planasia,  accompanied  by 
Fabius  Maxirnua.    Augustus  and  Agrippa,  both  deep- 


ly affected,  shed  tears  when  they  met,  and  it  wae  be- 
lieved that  Agrippa  would  he  restored  to  liberty.  Bet 
the  news  of  this  visit  reached  Livia,  tbe  mother  of  Ti- 
berius, and  Agrippa  remained  a  captive.  After  the  ac- 
cession of  Tiberius,  in  A  D.  14,  Agrippa  was  murder- 
ed by  a  centurion,  who  entered  bis  prison  and  killed 
kirn  after  a  long  struggle,  for  Agrippa  was  a  man  of 
great  bodily  strength.  When  the  centurion  afterward 
went  to  Tiberius  to  give  him  an  account  of  the  execa- 
tion,  the  emperor  denied  having  given  any  order  for  it, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  Livut  was  the  secret  »o- 
thor  of  the  crime.  There  was  a  rumour  that  Augus- 
tus bad  left  an  order  for  tbe  execution  of  Agrippa,  but 
this  is  positively  contradicted  by  Tacitus.  (Toe-,  Ann*, 
I,  3-8.— Dion  Cnw.,  56,  82  ;  67,  3.— Suet.,  I  c, 
Tii^  f3.—rdU,  3,  104,  113.) 

After  the  death  of  Agrippa,  a  slave  of  tbe  name  of 
Clemens,  who  was  not  informed  of  the  murder,  leaded 
on  Planasia  with  the  intention  of  restoring  Agrippa  to 
liberty  and  carrying  him  off  to  the  army  in  Germany. 
When  he  beard  of  what  had  taken  place,  he  tried  to 
profit  by  his  great  resemblance  to  tbe  murdered,  cap- 
tive, and  he  geve  himself  oat  as  Agrippa.  He  landed 
at  Qetia,  and  found  many  who  believed  him,  or  effect- 
ed to  believe  mm,  bat  he  wae  seised  and  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Tiberius.    (Toe,  Ann.,  3,  39,  40.) 

Tbe  name  of  Agrippa  Cesar  is  found  oa  a  medal  of 
Corinth.— IX.  M.  Vipeenlus,  was  born  in  B  G.  63. 
He  was  the  son  of  Lucius,  and  was  descended  from  a 
very  obscure  family.  At  tbe  age  of  twenty  be  studied 
at  Apollonia  in  Illyria,  together  with  young  Octaiius, 
afterward  Octavianu*  and  Augustus.  After  the  mur- 
der of  J.  Cawer  in  B.C.  44,  Agrippa  was  one  of  those 
intimate  friends  of  Octaviua  who  advised  him  to  pro- 
ceed immediately  to  Rome.  Qctavius  took  Agrippa 
with  him,  and  charged  him  to  receive  the  oath  of  fidel- 
ity from  several  legions  which  bad  declared  in  his  fa- 
vour. Having  been  chosen  consul  in  B.C.  43,  Octa- 
vias  gave  to  his  friend  Agrippa  the  delicate  commit- 
awn  of  prosecuting  C.  Caseius,  one  of  the  murderers 
of  J.  Caasr.  At  the  outbreak  ef  the  Peruainian  war 
between,  Octaviua,  now  Octavisaus,  and  L.  Antooios, 
is.  B.C.  41,  Agrippa,  who  was  then  pmtor,  command- 
er1 pert  of  the  forces  of  Octavianus,  and,  after  distin- 
guishing him  serf  by  skilful  maacBuvree,  besieged  L.  An- 
tonius  in  Perusia.  He  took  tbe  town  m  B.C.  40,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  retook  Sipootum, 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  M.  Astasias.  In 
B.C.  8a,  Agrippa  obtained  fresh  success  in  Gaul,  where 
be  quelled  a  revolt  of  the  native  chiefs',  he  also  pens- 
traied  into  Gearoeny  as  far  as  the  country  ef  the  Catti, 
aad  trans  plan  ted  the  Uhii  to  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Rhine ; 
whereupon  he  turned  hie  arms  against  the  revoked' 
Aoukeni,  whom  be.  soon  brought  to  obedience.  Hie 
victories,  especially  those  in  A  outturns,  eeotribated 
ranch  to  securing  tbe  power  of  Octavierms,  and  be 
was  recalled  by  him  to  undertake  the  command  of  the 
war  against  Sextos  Pomaeioa,  which  was  on  the  paint 
of  breaking  out,  B.C.  37.  Octavianus  offered  biro  a 
triumph,  which  Agrippa  declined,  but.  accepted  the 
consulship,  to  which  be  was  promoted  by  Octavianus 
id  B.C.  37.  Dion  Caastus  (48. 49)  seems  to  say  that 
ha  was  consul  when  he  went  to  Gaul,  bet  the  words 
tVdrror  ii  awre>  Aovkwv  TaMerv  seem  to  be  suspi- 
cious, unless  they  sre  to  be  inserted  a  little  higher, 
after  tbe  passage  ry  «F  'Ay/jMrwo  rifv  roi  vovrutov  nap- 
aneuhv  tyxflpi<"*C,  which  refer  to  an  event  that  took 
place  during  the  consulship  of  Agrippa.  For, 
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diately  after  hie  promotion  to  this  dignity,  he  was  char 
ged  by  Oeiaviarms  with  the  construction  of  a  ttsst, 
which  was  the  more  necessary,  as  Sextos  Pompsy  wu 
master  ef  tbe  see. 

Agrippa,  in  whom  thoughts  and  deeds  were  never 
separated  (VtU».,  3,  79),  executed  this  order  with 
prompt  energy.  The  Uterine  Lake,  near  Bain,  was 
transformed  by  him  into  a  safe  barbear,  which  he  catt- 
ed the  Julian  port  in  honour  of  Octavianus,  aad  where 
he  exercised  his  tailors  aad  mariners  till  they  were  skit 
to  encoaater  tbe  experienced  sailors  of  Pompey.  In 
B.C.  80,  Agrippa  defeated  Sextue  Pompey  fust  et 
oCyke,  end  afterward  at  Naulocbus  en  the  coast  of  Si- 
cily, and  tbe  latter  ef  these  victories  broke  the  naval 
supremacy  of  Pompey.  He  received,  in  rwaaaqnenes. 
the  honour  ef  a  naval  crown,  which  was  first  conferred 
anon  him ;  though,  according  to  other  authorities,  at 
Verro  was  the  fust  who  obtained  it  ftom  Pompey  the 
Great.  (Falte.,  3,  81— Lis.,  EpU^  139.—  Dim 
Cur,  49,  14.— P/w,  H.  if.,  10,  3,  a.  4.—  Vtrg., 
JBn ,  9,  684.) 

InB.C.  86,  Agrippa  had  the  cameaand  of  the  war  in 
Illyria,  and  afterward  served  under  Octaviamrs,  when 
the  latter  bad  proceeded  t»  that  country.  On  his  re- 
tarn,  be  voluntarily  accepted  tbe  ajdileship  in  B.C.  38, 
although  he  had  been  consul,  aad  ezpeaded  immense 
sums  of  money  upon  great  public  works.  He  restored 
the  Appiaa,  Martian,  and  Anienian  aouedaets,  con- 
atraoted  a  new  one,  fifteen  miles  in  length,  from  the 
Tepala  to  Rome,  to  which  -he  gave  the  name  of  the 
Janan,  ia  honour  of  Octaviaaus,  and  had  an  immense 
number  of  smaller  water-works  made,  to  distribute  the 
water  within  the  town.  He  also  had  the  large  cloaca 
of  Taroainiue  Prisons  entirely  cleansed.  His  veriest 
works  were  adorned  with  statue*  by  tbe  first  artists  ef 
Rome.  These  splendid  buildings  be  augmented  ia 
B.C.  37,  during  ha  third  consulship,  by  seven]  others ; 
and  among  these  wee  tbe  Pantheon,  on  which  we  still 
read  the  inscription,  "  M.  Agrippa,  L.  F.  Cos.  Terb- 
um  fee*."  (Die*  Com.,  4*.  43;  63,  37  —  Pun.,  H. 

36,  15,  e.  34,  4  3.— Stni.,  8,  p.  W6.-rFr<mtm , 
Dt  Aputd..  ft.) 

When  the  war  broke  out  between  Octarienas  and 
M-  Antoaius,  Agrippa  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  fleet,  B.C.  33,  He  took'Methooe  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  Leacas,  Pains,  and  Corinth ;  and  in  the 
battle  of  Actiom  (B.C.  81),  where  he  commanded,  the 
victory  wee  mainly  owing  to  hie  skill.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  ia  B.C.  30,  Octaviaaua,  now  Augustas,  reward- 
ed him  with  a  "  vexiUum  csroieum,"  or  eon-green  nag. 

In  B.C.  38,  Agrippa  became  consul  for  the  eecoed 
time  with  Augustus,  and  about  this  time  married  Mat- 
cella,  the  niece  of  August  at,  aad  the  daughter  of  hit 
sister  Octavia.  Hie  former  wife,  Pornpoaia,  die  daagb- 
tar  of  T.  PompoBUit  Attieus,  wae  either  dead  or  di- 
vorced. In  the  following  year,  B.C.  37. he  wee  agci 
consul  the  third  time  with  Aagwatuav 

Ia  B-C.  36,  Agrippa  aoceespaoied  Augustas  to  the 
war  against  the  Canttbrisae.  About  this  time  jeal- 
ousy srose  between  him  and  hie  brat  her- to- lew.  htm- 
eelms,  the  nephew  of  Augustus,  and  who  eeetned  to  be 
destined  as  his  suet  eater.  Augustus,  anxious  to  pre- 
vent differences  that  might  have  had  earione  coate- 
qoences  for  him,  seat  Agrippa  a*  proconsul  to  Syria. 


Agrippa,  of  course,  left  Rome,  but  \m  stopped  at  Myt- 
ilertt  «  tbe  island  of  Lesbos,  leaving;  the  government 
of  Syria  to  hit  legate.  The  spprehensiorn  of  Augus- 
tus were  removed  by  the  death  of  Marcellus  in  B.C 
38,  and  Agrippa  immediately  returned  to  Rome,  wham 
he  was  the  more  anxiously  expected*  as  troables  hau 
broken  rat  during  tbe  election  of  the  consuls  in  B.C. 
31.  Augustus  resolved  to  receive  hie  faithful  friend 
into  hie  own  family,  and,  accordingly,  induced  him  to 
divorce  his  wife  Marcella,  aad  marry  Julia,  the  widow 
ef  Msrcellus  and  the  daughter  of  Augustus  by  his  torn! 
wife,  Scribonia  (B.C.  31). 
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Id  B.C.  19,  Agrippe  want  iato  GtuL  Ha 
Ike  turbulent  natives,  and  constructed  four  great  puV 
iic  made  and  a  splendid  aqueduct  at  Nemtutus  (Nl- 
bmJ.    Fran  thence  he  proceeded  te  Spain,  and  aub- 
doed  the  Cutabriaoa  after  a  abort  but  bloody  and  ob- 
atioate  straggle;  bat,  in  accordance  with  rajs  usual 
prudence,  be  neither  aaataunaed  bit  viotarioa  m  aom- 
peaa  fetters  M  tee  senate,  ner  did  be  accept  •  triumph 
which  Augustus  offered  ben.    In  B.C.  18,  he  ana  in- 
Mated  with  the  inbaaiciae  power  fa*  five  jean  togeth- 
er with  Augustus  ;  aod  ie>  tbe  following  year  (B.C. 
17),  ha  two  sons,  Csius  and  Lucius,  wen  adopted  by 
Augustas.    Al  the  close  of  the  year,  be  accepted  an 
aviuuaa  of  Herod  the  Gnat,  end  weat  to  Jerusalem. 
He  founded  tbe  mMitsry  colony  of  Barytas  (Beyrout)  ; 
tbeece  he  proceeded,  is  B.C.  IS,  to  the  Pentus  Euzi- 
am,  and  compelled  tbe  Baapanni  to  accept  Polemo 
for  their  king,  and  to  restore  tbe  Ramea  eagtea  which 
had  been  taken  by  Mithradates.  On  his  return  he  May- 
ad  some  tine  is  Ionia,  when  he  snnard  privileges  to 
Ike  Jews,  whose  cause  waa  pleaded  by  Herod  (Jotepk., 
Aster.  Jmd-,  IS,  3),  and  then  proceeded  to  Borne, 
where  be  aimed  in  B.C.  13.    After  his  thbunician 
been  prolonged  for  fee  yean,  he  went  to 
u>  restore  tranquillity  te  that  province.  He 
retained  s»  B.C.  13,  after  having  been  succeeeful  aa 
vnuX,  and  retired  te  Campania.    Then  be  died  aaex- 
peetedry,  in  the  moth  of  Marco,  B.C.  IS,  ta  hi*  Mat 
year.   Hie  body  em  carried  ta  Rome,  and  w 
ia  the  naneoleaai  of  Augustas,  who  hianclf 
ced  a  raaanl  oration  over  it. 

Dice  Census  tells  as  (68,  1,  Ac.),  that  ia  the  year 
B.C.  89  Aogasr.ua  assembled  his  friends  and  ceuaset 
less,  Agrippa.  and  Maecenas,  demanding  their  oprniea 
n  le  erheiner  it  would  be  adnaabla  fsr  hin  te  usurp 
aanajchical  power,  or  to  restore  to  the  nation  its  fop- 
ncr  repobbcaa  government.  This  is  corroborated  by 
Sartoniua  (Ociav.,  88),  who  says  that  Augustus  twice 
aauhenud  aeon  that  subject  The  speeches  which 
Agnsea  and  Mceenas  delivered  on  this  occasion,  are 
ejnen  by  Dion  Cassias  ;  bat  the  artificial  character  of 
neat  makes  then  suspicious.  However,  it  doss  net 
asam  likely,  from  the  general  character  of  Dion  Cas- 
ein as  an  historian,  that  these  speeches  are  invented  by 
size ;  and  il  is  not  improbable,  and  such  a  i opposition 
sails  entirely  the  character  of  Augustas,  that  these 
were  really  pronounced,  though  preconcerted 
Augustus  aad  his  eooassjfcm  to  nuke  the 
nation  believe  that  the  fate  of  tbe  Republic 
eras  am)  »  scatter  ef  discission,  and  that  Augustas 

hsSt 


monarchical  newer  tin  he  hi 
res  necessary  for  the  veeUsn  of  the 
Agrippe,  who,  aocording  to  Dion 
advised  Augustus  to  re  stare  the  Republic, 
whose  political  opinions  had  evidently  a 
1  tendency. 

Agrippa  was  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  and  ka- 
nen  ef  the  age  ef  Augustus.  Ha  avast  be  con- 
si  a  chief  snpport  of  the  rising  asonarebical  oon- 
_  j  aad  without  Agrippe  Aogastus  could  scarce- 
tf  have  succeeded  in  auxins  himself  tbe  absolute  mat- 
tear  of  thn  Roasaa  Suopire.  Dion  Casaiaa  (64, 99,  ete-X 
Vcslnswa  Pelsvcalns  (i,  T9X  Saoeca  (Em  ,  94),  aad 
Hoasea  (ChL,  1,  8)  speak. with  equal  adaanliea  of  hu 

Pliny  constantly  refers  to  the  "  Oosomentsrii"  of 
Agiifaja  as  an  aaliwriiy  (Elexctuu,  3,  4,  9, 6,  cosap. 
K  *),  which  may  im*-?'-  certaia  eft  ial  lists  drawn 
B)  wy  hin  in  the  neasnrenent  ef  the  Roman  world 
aaaer  Augustus  fsssf.  JSthicm\  in  which  be  may  have 
■dam  pan. 

Agnppe  wit  several  children.  By  his  first  wife, 
Pvsepenn.  he  has}  Vinsania,  who  waa  married  to  Tibe- 
nos  Cawr.  Ae  successor  of  Aogastus.  By  his  sec 
sraj  sat,  H.mtlU.  be  bad  several  children,  who  are 
W  ara^T  «««  by  ***  tbi™  wife'  JqU*>  U 


tm  daughters,  Julia,  married  te  L.  <£mifius  PsuDus, 
aad  Agrippina,  named  to  Germaaicua,  and  these  sons, 
Caius  (aid.  Cwaar,  C),  Lucius  (aid.  Cnaar,  h.\  aad 
Aaeirse  Possum  as.  (Dim  Cass  ,  he.  46-04.— Lim, 
Efit.,  117-136.—  A-ffum,  BtU.  dr.,  lib.  6.— Snat, 
Qctao.—JPnmdttn,  M  Ksaeennw  Ag'i  ispa,  sis*  fetrs- 
rittkt  Unttmclmng  ibtr  aVsant  Ltbtn  and  Wvrkm, 
Ahoaa,  1838.)  Thaw  an  severs)  medals  ef  Agrip- 
ps, on  one  of  which  he  ia  represented  with  a  aaval 
crown;  an  the  reverse ie  Neptaae  indicating  his  sue- 
cen  by  sea. 

AonirviBs,  I.  the  youngest  daughter  ef  M.  Viaea. 
aiaa  Agrippe  and  of  Jalia,  the  daughter  ef  Augustus, 
wsa  bom  aeme  line  before  B.C.  18.  She  married 
Cans*  Gomaaieoa,  the  sect  ef  Druaua  Nero  Gora>ahi- 
cna,  by  whon  she  bad  ana  children.  Agrippina  war 
"  id  with  great  powers  of  mind,  a  noble  character, 
all  the  mora)  and  physical  enslitiee  that  constituted 
sndel  ef  a  Ronaa  matron :  her  kwe  far  her  hus- 
band waa  siacete  and  huting,  her  chaatity  was  spot- 
less, her  nrtilily  waa  a  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ro- 
mans, aad  her  atlaohtraaat  h>  her  ciuMrss  waa  an  eanV 
nent  fntun  ef  bar  chanotea.  She  yielded  to  one  daa- 
gemus  paasioB,  sjanitiso.  Aagustus  showed  her  pas. 
ticnlef  ttteaoea  and  attaehmanL   (aVlss.,  CtUg.,  8.) 

At  the.  death  of  Aagoatae  ia  A.D.  14,  she  was  an 
tbe  Lower  Rhine  with  Genesises »,  was  commanded 
than.    Her  husband  waa  the  idol  ef  the 


amy,  an 
the  accession  of 


lagans  ont 

al  Tiberias,  aassnfested  their 
ef  pros  burning  Geaaauneua  mastar  ef  tbe  abate.  TV- 
ben  as  as  tad  aad  dwadad  Qsrisaairns,  sad  be  shewed 
aa  much  antipathy  U>  Agrippina  aa  be  had  love  te  her 
V  hie  first  wife.  In  this  peril 
and  Agrippina  saved  rbenssWee  by  I 
prompt  energy  ;  be  swatted  the  oatbnak,  and  panned 
tbe  war  sgairiat  the  Gstmaas.  In  the  ensuing  year  Ins 
lies  tenant,  Castas,  aftar  hsrjag  made  an  invasion  into 
Germany,  nturaed  to  the  Rhine.  The  campaign  was 
not  mgferfarae  for  the  Ramans,  hat  they,  were  wan 
oat  by  hardships,  and,  perhaps,  harassed  on  their  latath 
by^  bo  ate  bends  of  Germans.  Thai  the  nun  our  waa 
spread  that  the  aaaht  body  of  tbe  Gsrmaas  was  ap> 
pro  aching  to  invade  Gaul.  Gssmanhtua  waa  abeaat, 
and  it  wen  proposed  te  destray  tbe  Bridge  over  the 
Rhine.  (Campers  Strain  4,  p.  1M.)  If  this  had 
bean  done,  tbe  retnat  of  Oasclna'a  army  would  has* 
been  cat  off,  bet  il  waa  mead  by  the  firm  oesssHtna 

aattag  aa  • 
as  aa  tbev  crossed  it ; 
among  tbsm  wan  ptesantev)  by  her  with 
clothes,  aad  they  arcaiired  from  fat  own  hoods  evsry- 
tasag  aatanary  fsr  Ike  enre  of  ihed  wsswde.  (Tee., 
Asm.,  I,  8B.)  GersjsajcDs  bcrieg  been  reeahed  bv 
Tiberiua,  ana  aceemaanied  her  husband  to  Aak  (AD. 
17X  sad  after  bis  death,  er,  nther,  mower  (wii  Gee- 
maaicoaX  the  returned  ka  Bary.  She  amyad  some 
daye  at  Use  iahunl  of  Coroyn  to  neeser  frora,  her  grief, 
and  then  landed  at  Bruadisiuin,  Msaaannied  by  Ian) 
of  her  children,  and  hekSag  m  hat  auaa  tbe  urn  with 
the  ashes  ef  her  noshsnd.  At  the  news  ef  her  arnvai 
the  part,  the  walls,  end  even  the  roots  ef  the  houew 
were  occupied  by  crowds  of  people  who  wen  aasJoaa 
te  aw  aad  salute  Bet.  She  waa  solemnly  received  by 
the  offices)  of  two  pnstorisn  cahensv  which  Tiberias 
had  sent  te  Brundisien  fne  the  purpose  of  aecompeny- 
fog  her  to  Reese ;  the  urn  contain  ins;  tbe  sshes  of  Ger- 
maaicm  ww  hasnw  by  triasnes  and  ceatartons,  and  the 
funeral  peocenioa  was  reeesved  en  its  aaanh  by  the 
angiatratn  ef  CsUkris,  Apaba,  and  Ganpaaia;  by 
Druaus,  the  see  of  Tiberiua;  Claudius,  the  broths*  of 
Gsnaaaicus ;  av  the  other  children  of  Geraaokua  • 
and,  at  last,  in  tbe  environs  of  Roam,  by  the  eeaa^li. 
the  senate,  and  crowds  of  the  Ronaa  peenle.  (Tar 
Am.,  \  \,  Ac.) 
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During  some  yean  Tiberiue  disguised  fats  hatred  of 
Agrippina,  but  she  soon  became  exposed  to  secret  ac- 
cusations and  intrigues.  She  asked  the  emperor's  per- 
mission to  choose  another  husband,  but  Tiberius  nei- 
ther refused  nor  consented  to  the  proposition.  Seja- 
nus,  who  exercised  an  unbounded  influence  over  Ti- 
oerius,  then  a  prey  to  mental  disorders,  persuaded 
Agrippina  that  the  emperor  intended  to  poison  her. 
Alarmed  at  such  a  report,  she  refused  to  eat  an  apple 
which  the  emperor  offered  her  from  his  table,  and  Ti- 
oerius,  in  his  turn,  complained  of  Agrippina  regarding 
him  as  a  poisoner.  According  to  Suetonius,  all  this 
was  an  intrigue  preconcerted  between  the  emperor  and 
Sejanus,  who,  as  it  seems,  had  formed  the  plan  of  lead- 
ing Agrippina  into  false  steps.  Tiberius  was  extreme- 
ly suspicious  of  Agrippina,  and  showed  his  hostile  feel- 
ings by  allusive  words  -or  neglectful  silence.  There 
were  no  evidences  of  ambitious  plana  formed  by  Agrip- 
pina, but  the  rumour  having- been  spread  that  she  would 
fly  to  the'  army,  he  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pan- 
dataria  (A.D.  80),  where  her  mother,  Julia,  had  died 
in  exile.  Her  sons,  Nero  and  Druaus,  were  likewise 
banished,  and  both  died  an  unnatural  death.  She  liv- 
ed three  years  on  that  barren  island ;  at  last  she  refu- 
sed to  take  any  food,  and  died,  most  probably,  by  vol- 
untary starvation.  Her  death  took  place  precisely  two 
years  after,  and  on  the  aame  date,  as  the  murder  of  Se- 
janus, that  is,  in  A.D.  83.  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  tell 
us  that  Tiberius  boasted  that  he  had  not  strangled  her. 
(Sueton.,  Tit.,  63.— Toe.,  A**.,  6,  86.)  The  sshes 
of  Agrippina,  and  those  of  her  son  Nero,  were  after- 
ward brought  to  Rome  by  order  of  her  son,  the  Em- 
peror Caligula,  who  struck  various  medals  in  honour 
of  his  mother.  In  one  of  these  the  head  of  Caligula 
is  on  one  side,  and  that  of  his  mother  on  the  other. 
The  words  on  each  side  are  respectively,  o.  cssab. 

AV8.  OSS.  P.M.  TB.  POT.,  and  AGRIPPINA.  MAT.  C.  OSS.- 

Ave.  SUM.  (Toe.,  Am.,  1-6. — Sutton.,  OcUu.,  64 ; 
Ti4.,  I.  c;  Calig.,  I  e.—Dim  Cast.,  67,  6,  6;  58, 
22.)— II.  The  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina 
the  elder,  daughter  of  M.  Vipaanina  Agrippa.  She  was 
born  between  A  D.  13  and  17,  at  the  Oppidum  Ubio- 
rum,  afterward  called,  in  honour  of  her,  Colonia  Agrip- 
pina, now  Cologne,  and  then  the  headquarters  of  the 
legions  commanded  by  her  father.  In  A.D.  28,  she 
married  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua,  a  man  not  unlike 
her,  and  whom  she  lost  in  A.D.  40.  After  his  death 
ahe  married  Crispus  Paaaienua,  who  died  some  years 
afterward  ;  and  ahe  was  accused  of  having  poisoned 
him,  either  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  bis  great  for- 
tune, or  for  some  secret  motive  of  much  higher  impor- 
tance. She  was  already  known  for  her  scandalous 
conduct,  for  her  most  perfidious  intrigues,  and  for  an 
unbounded  ambition.  She  was  accused  of  having  com- 
mitted incest  with  her  own  brother,  the  Emperor  Ca- 
ins Caligula,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  having  discover- 
ed that  she  had  lived  in  an  adulterous  intercourse  with 
M.  JEmilius  Lepidus,  the  husband  of  her  sister'  Drusil- 
la,  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Pontia,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  Sinus  Syrticus  Major,  on  the  coaat  of  Lib- 
ya. Her  sister  Drusilla  was  likewise  banished  to  Pon- 
tia, and  it  seems  that  their  exile  was  connected  with 
the  punishment  of  Lepidus,  who  was  put  to  death  for 
having  conspired  against  the  emperor.  Previously  to 
her  exile,  Agrippina  waa  compcll ad  by  her  brother  to 
carry  to  Rome  the  ashes  of  Lepidus.  This  happened 
in  A.D.  39.  Agrippina  and  her  sister  were  released 
in  A.D.  41,  by  their  uncle,  Claudius,  immediately  af- 
ter his  secession,  although  his  wife,  Messalina,  waa  the 
mortal  enemy  of  Agrippina.  Messalina  waa  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Claudius  in  A.D.  48 ;  snd  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  A.D.  49,  Agrippina  succeeded  in  marry- 
ing the  emperor.  Claudius  was  her  uncle,  but  her  mar- 
riage was  legslized  by  a  senalus  consultant,  by  which 
the  marriage  of  a  man  with  hie  brother's  .daughter  was 
declared  valid ;  this  senatns  consultum  was  afterward 


abrogated  by  the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Constant 
In  this  intrigue  Agrippins  displayed  the  qualities  of  an 
sccomplished  courtesan,  snd  such  waa  the  influence 
of  her  charms  and  sope.ior  talents  over  the  old  emper- 
or, that,  in  prejudice  of  bie  own  son,  Britannicus,  he 
adopted  Domitius,  the  son  of  Agrippina  by  ber  first 
husband,  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua  (A.D.  51).  Agrip- 
pina was  assisted  in  her  secret  plsns  by  Pallas,  the  per- 
fidious confidant  of  Claudius.  ■  By  her  intrigues,  L 
Junius  Silsnus,  the  husband'  of  Octavia,  the  daughter 
of  Claudius,  was  put  to  death,  and  in  A.D.  63  Octa- 
via was  married  to  young  Nero.   LoDia  Panllina,  once 
the  rival  of  Agrippina  for  the  hand  of  the  emperor,  wu 
accused  of  high  treason  and  condemned  to  death,  bat 
ahe  put  en  end  to  her  own  life.   Domitia  Lspida,  tbt 
sister  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  met  with  a  skni 
lar  fate.    After  having  thus  removed  those  whose  ri 
valship  she  dreaded,  or  whose  virtues  she  envied,  Agrip- 
pina resolved  to  get  rid  of  her  husband,  and  to  govern 
the  empire,  through  her  ascendency  over  her  son  Nero, 
his  successor.    A  vague  rumour  of  this  reached  the 
emperor;  in  a  state  of  drunkenness,  he  forgot  prudence, 
and  talked  about  punishing  his  ambitious  wife.  Hav- 
ing no  time  to  loae,  Agrippina,  assisted  by  Locusts  and 
Xenophon,  a  Greek  physician,  poisoned  the  old  emper- 
or, in  A.D.  64,  at  Sinuesas,  a  watering-place  to  which 
he  had  retired  for  the  sake  of  his  health.  Nero  waa  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  presented  to  the  troops  by  Bur- 
ma, Whom  Agrippina  bad  appointed  prefectus  prsetorio. 
Narcissus,  the  nch  freedmsa  of  Clsudius,  M.  Junius 
Silsnus,  proconsul  of  Asia,  the  brother  of  Lucius  Junius 
Silsnus,  snd  a  great-grandson  of  Augustus,  lost  their 
lives  at  the  instigation  of  Agrippina,  who  would  have 
augmented  the  number  of  her  victima  but  for  the  op- 
position of  Burrus  and  Seneca,  recalled  by  Agrippina 
from  his  exile  to  conduct  the  education  of  Nero. 
Meanwhile  the  young  emperor  took  aome  steps  to  shake 
off  the  insupportable  ascendency  of  his  mother.  The 
jealousy  of  Agrippina  rose  from  her  eon's  passion  foi 
Acte,  and,  after  her,  for  Poppas,  Sabma,  the  wife  of 
M.  Salviua  Otho.    To  reconquer  his  affection,  Agrip- 
pina employed,  but  in  vain,  most  dsring  and  moat  re- 
volting means.    She  threatened  to  oppose  Britannicus 
ss  a  rival  to  the  emperor ;  but  Britannicus  waa  poi- 
soned by  Nero ;  and  ahe  even  solicited  her  son  to  an 
incestuous  intercourse.   At  last  her  death  was  resolv- 
ed upon  by  Nero,  wbo  wished  to  repudiate  Octavia 
and  marry  Poppea,  but  whose  plan  was  thwarted  by 
his  mother.    Thus  petty  feminine  intrigues  became 
the  cause  of  Agrippina's  rain.   Nero  invited  her,  un- 
der the  pretext  of  a  reconciliation,  to  visit  him  at  Baiae, 
on  the  coast  of  Campania.    She  went  thither  by  see- 
In  their  conversation  hypocrisy  was  displayed  on  both 
sides.    She  left  Baie  by  the  same  way ;  but  the  Tea- 
sel was  so  contrived  that  it  was  to  break  to  pieces 
when  out  at  sea.    It  only  partly  broke,. and  Agrippina. 
saved  herself  by  swimming  to  the  shore;  her  attend- 
ant, Acerroms,  wss  killed.    Agrippina  fled  to  her  Tills 
near  the  Lucrine  Lake,  and  informed  her  son  of  hex 
happy  escape.    Now  Nero  charged  Burrus  to  murder, 
his  mother;  bat  Burrus  declining  it,  Anicetas,  the 
commander  of  the  fleet,  who  had  invented  the  strata- 
gem of  the  ship,  was  compelled  by  Nero  and  Burrus  tc 
undertake  the  task.    Amcetus  went  to  her  villa  with 
a  chosen  band,  and  his  men  surprised  her  in  her  bed- 
room.   "Ventrem  fori,"  she  cried  out,  after  ahe  wai 
but  slightly  wounded,  and  immediately  afterward  ex 
pired  under  the  blows  of  a  centurion  (A  J).  60).    (  Tae . 
Awn.,  14,  8.)   It  waa  told  that  Nero  went  to  the  Tills 
and  that  be  admired  the  beauty  of  the  dead  body  of  hi 
mother :  this  waa  believed  by  some,  doubted  by  othei 
(14,  9).    Agrippina  left  commentaries  concerning  h« 
history  and  that  of  ber  family,  which  Tscitns  consul 
ed,  according  to  his  own  statement    (lb.,  4, 
Compare  Pirn.,  Hist.  Nat.,  7,  6,  a.  8 ;  EUnclnta, 
dec.) 
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There  are  several  medals  of  Agrippina,  which  are 
distinguishable  from  those  of  her  mother  by  tbe  title  of 
Augusta,  which  those  of  her  mother  never  have.  Oo 
some  of  her  medals  she  is  represented  with  her  bos- 
band  Claudius,  in  others  with  her  son  Nero.  (Toe., 
Ann.,  Kb.  12,  13,  14  — Dim  Cote.,  lib.  59-61— Su- 
ttm.,  Claxd,  43,  44;  Nero,  6,  6  )  — III.  Vipsania, 
daughter  of  M.  Vipsaniua  A  grippe  and  Pomponia,  the 
daughter  of  T.  Pompooiua  Atticus,  bis  first  wife.  She 
wis  married  to  Tiberius,  afterward  emperor,  by  whom 
the  bad  Drums.  Tiberius  was  much  attached  to  her, 
sod  with  great  reluctance  divorced  her  when  com 
manded  by  Augustus,  that  he  might  marry  Julia,  the 
daughter  of  the  emperor.  She  now  married. Aainioa 
Gallus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Aainius  Pollio,  and 
bore  bim  several  children.  This  gave  rise  to  a' feeling 
of  hatred  m  the  breast  of  Tiberias  against  Aainius, 
which  ultimately  proved  his  ruin.  (Fid.  Asiniua,  II.) 
Tbe  children  of  Agrippina  by  Asinios  were,  C.  Aainius 
Asioios  Gallus,  Asinios  Pollio,  consul 


A.U.C.  776,  Aainius  Agrippa,  consul  A.U.C.  778,  and 
Aainius  Celer.  Agrippina  died  A.U.C.  773,  and,  sc- 
alding to  Tacitus  (Asm.,  3, 19),  she  was  the  only  one 
of  all  the  children  of  Agrippa  that  died  a  natural  death. 
(Tac.,  Asm.,  1,  13  ;  3,  19;  3,76;  4,  1,  34.—  Sne- 
tea.,  Tii.,  ch_  7.— Id.,  Claud.,  ch.  13.)— IV.  Coio- 
m*.  also  called  CoUmia  Agrippinennt  (Tac.,  Hist., 
1,  57 ;  4,  65),  and  on  inscriptions  Colonm  Claudia 
Augusta  Agnfptxcxmim,  or  simply  Agrippina,  (Amm. 
Marc,  15,  8,  ]  1 ),  originally  tbe  chief  town  of  the  Ubii, 
and  called  Oppuhm  Ubiorum.  These  are  mentioned 
by  Cesar  as  a  German  nation,  dwelling  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  who  were  afterwara  transferred  to 
the  left,  or  Gallic  side,  by  Agrippa.  At  this  town 
Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanic  us,  was  born;  and, 
when  she  had  attained  to  the  dignity  of  empress  by 
marriage  with  Claudius,  she  sent  hither  a  military  col- 
ony, AC-  60,  and  caused  the  place  to  be  named  after 
benielf.  It  soon  became  large  and  wealthy,  and  was 
adorned  with  a  temple  of  Mars.  The  inhabitants  re- 
ceived the  jut  Itaheum.  It  answers  to  the  modern 
£Xx  or  Cologne.  (Tat.,  Ann.,  1,  35 ;  12,  27  — Id., 
Oat.,  4,  SB ;  1,  57;  4,  55.— Dim  Cessna,  48,  49.) 

Acairriii oa,  bishop  of  Carthage,  of  venerable  mem- 
err,  but  known  for  being  tbe  first  to  maintain  the  neces- 
sity of  rebaptizing  all  heretics.  (  VincaU.  Lain.,  Com- 
■sear.,  1, 9.)    St-  Cyprian  regarded  this  opinion  as  tbe 
correction  of  an  error  (St.  Auguttm.,  De  BapHtmo,  3, 
7,  vol  9,  p.  103,  ed.  Baud.),  and  St.  Augustine  seems 
to  imply  he  defended  his  error  in  writing.    (Epitt.,  93, 
c  10.)  He  held  tbe  council  of  seventy  bishops  at 
Carthage,  about  AJ>.  300  (Vulg.  A.D.  315,  Mans. 
AJD.  317),  on  the  subject  of  Baptism.  Though  he  er- 
red in  a  matter  yet  undefined  by  the  Church,  St.  Au- 
gustine notices  that  neither  he  nor  St.  Cyprian  thought 
of  separating  from  the  Church,    (De  BapHtmo,  3,  2, 
p.  109.) — II.  Paconius,  whose  father  was  pot  to  death 
by  Tiberius  on  a  charge  of  treason.   (Suet.,  Tib.,  61.) 
Agrippinus  was  accused  at  the  same  time  aa  Thrasea, 
AJ)  67,  and  was  banished  from  Italy.   (Toe.,  Ann., 
16,  28,  39,  33.)    He  was  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  is 
spoken  of  with  praise  by  Epictetua  (op.  Slob.,  Sera., 
7%  and  Arriao  (1,  IX 

Askius  ("Ay/wof),  I.  a  son  of  Porthaon  and  Euryte, 
and  brother  of  CEneus,  king  of  Calydon,  in  jEiolia, 
Alcathoue,  Melaa,  Leucopeus,  sod  Sterope.  He  was 
father  of  six  sons,  of  whom  Thersites  was  one.  These 
sods  of  Agrius  deprived  CEneua  of  his  kingdom,  and 
gave  it  to  their  father;  bnt  all  of  them,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Thersites,  were  slain  by  Diomedes,  the 
grandson  of  CEnens.  (Apollod.,  1, 7,  6 10, 8 ;  $  5,  dec  ) 
ApaGodorus  places  these  events  before  the  expedition 
of  tie  Greeks  against  Troy,  while  Hyginua  (Fab.,  175 : 
coBMaa  HZ,  and  Anltmn.  lab.,  37)  states  that  Diome- 
ie>,wbahe  bemrd,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  of  the  mis- 
Jbrtaei  of  ius  grandfather  CEneus,  hastened  back  and 


expelled  Agrius,  who  then  pnt  an  end  to  his  own  hit ; 
according  to  others,  Agrius  and  his  sons  were  slain  by 
Diomedes.  (Compare  Pauean.,  2,  25,  $  3. — Or.,  He- 
raid.,  9, 153.)  In  the  mythic  history  of  the  Greeks  we 
find  several  Agrii,  and  in  almost  all  the  allusion  appears 
to  be  a  symbolical  one.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  the  one  first  mentioned,  Agrius  is  the"  Wild  man," 
the  "  Man  of  the  fields,"  while  CEneus,  on  the  other 
band,  is  the  "  Wine-men,"  the  "  cultivator  of  the  vine." 
(Compare  Creuxer,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  372. — Apol- 
lod., 1,  8,  6.— Anton,  Lib.,  Fab.,  Vl.—Verkeyk,  ad. 
Anton,  lib  .  Fab ,  21,  p.  136.)  In  tbe  rase  of  the 
father  of  Thersites,  the  name  Agriut  may  be  intended 
aa  a  figurative  allusion  to  the  rude  and  lawlesa  manners 
of  the  son. — II.  According  to  Heaiod  (Tkeog.,  1018), 
a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  brother  of  Lalinus  and 
Telegonus,  "  who,  alar  in  the  recess  of  tbe  Holy  Isles, 
ruled  over  all  the  renowned  Tyraeniana."  He  is  the 
same,  in.  all  probability,  with  the  god  or  hero  called 
Agrius  by  tbe  Arcadians  (a  term  to  he  derived  from  'Ay- 
poi;,  agcr),  and  wboae  most  solemn  festival  the  Parrhasii 
introduced  into  the  island  of  Ceoa,  one  of  the  Cycle* 
dee.  There  waa  a  deity  of  the  same  name  in  Tbesae- 
ly,  whence  bis  worship  wss  carried  to  Cyrene  in  Atti- 
ca. There  was  an  Agriua  also  in  Bceotia,  wboae  name 
appears  in  the  Cadmean  genealogy.  The  mythology 
connected  with  this  eon  of  I) lyases  and  Circe  appears 
in  Italy  under  a  new  form,  and  he  is  there  to  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Arcadian  Evander  of  the  Latins,  white 
his  mother,  Circe,  seems  to  be  the  same  with  Carraen- 
ta,  a  name  equivalent  to  the  Latin  Mega.  (Compare 
Uty,  1,  7.)  Tbis  Agriua  is  mentioned  also,  by  the 
scholiast  on  Apollonius  (3,  300),  and  by  Euata thins 
(ad  Horn.,  IL,  p.  1796) ;  nor  ahould  it  be  omitted  bare 
that  there  was  among  the  Romans  a  gens  Agria.  ( Vet- 
ro,  De  Re  Butt.,  1,  %—Cic.,  Fleet.,  13.)  Gottling, 
a  recent  editor  of  Hesiod,  has  a  very  learned  note  on 
the  subject  of  Agriua,  in  which  be  appears  to  favour 
the  reading  of  VpaUbv  r*  i/6i  Aarivov  in  place  of  'Ay- 
ptbv  Aarivov  as  occurring  in  Hesiod  (Tkeog., 
1013). 

AeacscrBa  or  Aoaomue,  a  Roman  grammarian,  the 
author  of  an  extant  work  "  De  Orthograpbia  et  Differ- 
entia Sennonia,"  intended  as  a  supplement  to  a  work 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Flavius  Caper,  and  dedicated 
to  a  bishop,  Eqcheriua.  He  is  supposed  to  have  lived 
in  the  middle  of  tbe  5th  century  of  our  era.  His  work 
is  printed  in  Putachhu'a  "  Grammatical  Latin*  Anc- 
tores  Antiqui,"  p.  2466-2276. 

Asians  ('Aypofrof ),  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote 
a  work  on  Scythia  (Infcxd),  from  the  thirteenth  book 
of  which  the  scholiast  on  Apollonras  (3,  1248)  quotes, 
and  one  on  Libya  (Aitvxd),  the  fourth  book  of  which 
is  quoted  by  the  same  scholiast  (4, 1396).  He  is  ale* 
mentioned  by  Stephanos  Byx.  («.  «.  'AfiKiXof). 

AoEoiRi,  the  early  name  of  Attalea,  a  city  of  Lyd- 
ia,  on  tbe  Hermns,  northeast  of  Sardis.  Major  Ken- 
nel (Tratelt,  vol.  2,  p.  335)  remarks,  "  It  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  tbe  Hermus,  which  flews  st  the  base  of 
a  rocky  mountain,  through  a  chasm  of  which  it  disap- 
pears. The  paasage  here  is  rather  dangerous.  To* 
direct  road  from  Catteba  to  Adala  (Agroira)  is  twelve 
hours.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  were  observed  here : 
there  are  coins,  however,  of  Attalea."  (Sit tint,  p. 
106. — Cramer' e  Ana  Minor,  v.  1,  p.  436.) 

Aobon  ('Aypuv),  I.  the  son  of  Ninus,  the  first  of] 
the  Lydian  dynasty  of  the  Heracleida*.  The  tradition 
waa,  that  this  dynasty  supplanted  a  native  race  of  kings, 
having  been  originally  intrusted  with  the  government 
as  deputies.  The  names  Ninas  and  Belus,  in  their 
genealogy,  render  it  probable  that  they  were  either  As- 
ian governors,  or  princes  of  Assyrian  origin,  and 
X  their  accession  marks  tbe  period  of  an  Assyrian 
conquest.  (Herod.,  1, 7.)— II.  The  son  of  Pleuratua, 
a  king  of  Illyria.  In  the  strength  of  hia  land  and  naval 
forces  he  surpassed  all  the  preceding  kings  of  that  < 
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try.  When  the  £toliant  attempted  to  compel  the 
Medioniane  to  join  their  confederacy,  A  gran  undertook 
to  protect  them,  having  been  induced  to  do  so  by  ■ 
large  bribe  which  he  received  from  Demetrius,  the  fa- 
ther of  Philip. '  He  accordingly  sent  to  their  assistance 
•  force  of  6000  Myrians,  who  gamed  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  jEtolians.  Agron,  overjoyed  at  the  news  of 
this  success,  gave  himself  up  to  feasting,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  excess,  contracted  a  pleurisy,  of  which 
he  died  (B.C.  831).  He  was  succeeded  in  the  gov- 
ernment by  his  wife  Touts.  Just  after  his  death,  an 
embassy  arrived  from  the  Romans,  who  had  sent  to 
mediate  in  behalf  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Issa, 
who  had  revolted  from  Agron,  and  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  By  his  first  wife, 
Triteuta,  whom  he  divorced,  he  had  a  son  named  Pin- 
aes,  or  Pinneus,  who  survived  him,  end  was  placed  un- 
der the  guardianship  of  Demetrius  Pharins,  who  mar- 
ried his  mother  after  the  death  of  Teuta.  (Dim  Cat*,, 
84,  48, 151.— PM.,%%^.—A]HriaM,iar,1.— FUtr., 
%  6.— Pirn.,  M.  If.,  84,  «.)— 111.  Son  Of  Eumelua, 
grandson  ef  Metope,  lived  with  his  sisters,  Byssa  and 
Meropie,  in  the  island  of  Cos.  They  worshipped  the 
earth,  as  the  giver  of  the  fruits  of  harvest,  without  pay- 
ing regard  to  any  other  deitv.  When  they  were  invi- 
ted to  the  festival  ef  Minerva,  the  brother  replied  that 
the  black  eyes  of  his  sisters  would  not  pi  esse  the 
blue-eyed  goddess,  and  that,  for  himself,  the  owl  was 
an  object  of  aversion.  IT  desired  to  offer  sacrifice  to 
Mercury,  he  declared  that  he  would  show  no  honour 
to  a  thief.  At  the  sacrifices  of  Diana  he  did  not  ap- 
pear, became  that  goddess  rosined  abroad  the  whole 
night  long.  Provoked  at  this  conduct,  Minerva,  Diana, 
and  Mercury  came  to  their  dwelling,  the  latter  as  a 
shepherd,  the  two  goddesses  as  maidens,  to  invite  En- 
awes  sod  Agron  to  a  sacrifice  to  Mercury,  and  the  ni- 
ters to  the  grove  of  Minerva  and  Diana.  "When,  how- 
ever, Meropn  reviled  Minerva',  she  and  her  sisters  were 
changed  into  birds,  together  with  Agron,  who  attempt- 
ad  to  seise  upon  the  divinities,  snd  Edmehrs,  who 
heaped  reproaches  upon  Mercury  for  the  metamorpho- 
sis of  hie  eon.  The  legend  makes  Meropjs  to  have  been 
changed  into  a  small  bird  of  the  owl  kind :  Byssa  re- 
tained her  name,  and*  became,  as  a  species  of  tea-fowl, 
the  bird  of  Leucothea :  Agron  became  die  bird  Chan- 
dries.   {Anton.  Lib.,  18.) 

AokoLis,  surrounded  the  citadel  of  Athena  ■with 
walls,  except  that  part  which'  was  afterward  repaired  by 
Cimon.  (Pmuan.,  1,  28.)  We  have  here  one  of  the 
oM  traditions  respecting  the  Pelasgic  race.  Agrolas 
was  aided  in  the  work  by  his  brother  Hyperbins,  both 
ef  (hem  Pelasei.  According  to  Pauaanias  (/.  e.%  they 
came  originally  from  Sicily.  It  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  names  in  question  are  those  of 
two  loaders  or  two  tribes,  and  that  the  work  was  ex- 
ecuted under  their  orders.  The  wall  erected  on  this 
occasion  was  styled  Pelargieon,  and  the  builders  of  it 
would  seem  to  have  erected  also  a  town  or  smaH  set- 
tlement for  themselves,  which  afterward  became  part 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Compare  Siebttu,  ad  Pmuan.,  1, 
98. — Midler,  Oetck.  HeUtn.  Stamme,  Ac,  vol.  1,  p. 
448) 

Astoria  i,  I.  an  annual  festival,  celebrated  at 
Athene  to  Diana  Agrotera  ('Aprffulk  'Ayporipfi.  It 
waa  instituted  by  Callimachns  the  polemareh,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  made  by  him  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  that  he  would  sacrifice  to  the  goddess  as 
Many  yearling  sbe-gsats  ^ <pttper)  as  there  might  be 
dnemiea  slain  in  the  approaching  conflict.  (ScAol ,  ad 
ArUtoph.,Emiit.,  867  —Xat.,  Anab.,  3,  S,  11.)  The 
number  of  the  Persians  who  fell  waa  so  great,  that  a 
•officiant  amount  of  victims  could  not  be  obtained. 
Every  year,  therefore,  600  goats  were  thrin,  in  order 
to  make  up  the  requisite  number,  until,  at  last,  the 
whole  thing  grew  into  a  regular  custom.  JSIian  (V. 
If.,  X,  88)  makes  die  vow  in  question  to  have  been 


offered  up  by  Miltiades,  and  the  number  of  annual  vic- 
tims 800. — II.  The  name  Agrotera  ('Ayporepa)  is  also 
sometimes  applied  to  Diana  herself.  In  this  usage  it 
is  equivalent  to  icwrrftruoi,  &qpcvTiioi,  "the  hun- 
tress." Its  primitive  meaning,  however,  ia  the  same 
aa  ^  ipeia,  "she  that  frequents  the  mountains." 
(Compare  Heyne,  ad  Hon.,  11.,  21,  471.) 

Aotisds,  an  appellation  given  to  Apollo.  The 
term  ia  of  Greek  origin  fAyvtcvf);  and,  if  the  com- 
mon derivation-  be  correct,  denotes  "the  guardian 
deity  of  ttrtett"  (from  iyvtd,  "a  ttreet"),  it  being 
the  custom  at  Athens  to  erect  email  conical  cippi,  ii 
honour  of  Apollo,  >n  the  vestibules  and  before  tht 
doom  of  their  houses.  Here  he  waa  invoked  as  tlx 
Averter  of  eril  (o*edf  dfrorpoVeuor,  "  Deut  overrun, 
cut"),  and  the  worship  here  offered  him  consisted  it 
burning  perfumes  before  these  pillars,  in  adorniuj 
them  with  myrtle  garlands,  hanging  fillets  upon  them 
dte.  We  must  not  suppose,  however,  that  this  rue 
torn  originated  in  Athens.  It  appears  to  have  beti 
borrowed  from  the  Dorians,  and  introduced  into  tin 
city  in  obedience  to  an  oracle.  (Schol.,  nt  Arutopk 
Vetp.,  870—Pautan.,  8,  iS  —Multer,  Ottck.  Heltcn 
Smnme,  dec.,  vol.  S,  p.  298,  teqq.)  Aa  respects  tb 
pillars  erected  at  Athens,  the  ancients  seem  to  hav 
been  at  a  loss  whether  to  regard  them  as  altars,  or  s 
a  species  of  statues.  (Compare,  on  this  point,  th 
scholiast  on  Aristophanes,  Veep.,  870,  and  Thesm, 
498. — Harpocratkm,  t.  e. — Shadai,  I.  v.—Helladm 
op.  Phot,  cod.,  279,  vol.  9,  p.  83."),  td.  Beklcer.- 
PlauluM,  Mere.,  4,  1,  9. — Zoega,  dt  Gbclixtis,  \ 
210.)  Miller  states,  that  mis  emblem  of  Apollo  a[ 

6 ears  on  coins  of  ApoHonia  in  Epirus,  Aptera  in  Creu 
[egara,  Byiantimn,  Qricum,  Ambracia,  dec.  (Mi 
ler,  Getch.  HelUn.  Stamme,  L  e.) 
AoTLta.   Vid.  Cane. 

AoY»?trn,  a  city  of  Sicily,  northeast  of  Enna,  an 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  Symethus.  It  would  sera 
to  have  been  one  of  the  eldest  settlements  of  the  Sic 
uli,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  worship  of  a  hen 
whom  a  later  age  confounded  with  the  Grecian  He: 
cuies.  (DM.  Sic.,  4,  25  )  The  place  is  noted  ■ 
having  given  birth  to  Drodoros  Siculus.  The  modd 
town  of  San  Filippo  SArgiro  ia  supposed  to  corn 
spond  to  the  ancient  city  ;  the  site  of  the  latter,  bos 
ever,  would  appear  to  have  been  two  miles  farther  ens 
(Manner I,  vol.  9,  pt  2,  p.  418.) 

AevKKKtoa.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Aha  la.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Ahkkobakbos.    rul.  Supplement 

Ajax  ( Alar),  I-  son  of  Telamon  by  Peribosa,  dasghti 
of  Aleathoua,  was,  next  to  Achilles,  the  bravest  of  i 
the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  but,  like  him,  of  I 
imperious  and  ungovernable  spirit.  In  other  peci 
liarities  of  their  history,  there  was  also  s  striking  r 
semblance.  At  die  birth  of  Ajax,  Hercules  is  said  i 
have  wrapped  him  in  the  skin  of  the  Nemean  lio: 
and  to  have  thus  rendered  him  invulnerable  in  evei 
part  of  his  body,  except  that  which  was  left  exposed  t 
the  aperture  in  the  skin,  caused  by  the  wound  whit 
the  animal  had  received  from  Hercules.  This  vulne 
able  pert  Was  in  his  breast,  or,  as  others  say,  behii 
the  neck,  (Lycopkr.,  454. — Tzetz.,  ad  loc. — Scha 
ad  B.,  23,  821.)  To  Ajax  fell  the  lot  of  opposii 
Hector,  when  that  hero,  at  the  instigation  of  Apol 
and  Minerva,  had  challenged  the  bravest  of  the  Greei 
to  single  combat  The  glory  of  the  antagonists  vr 
equal  in  the  engagement ;  and,  at  parting,  they  e 

f changed  arms,  the  oahlrie  of  Ajaat  serving,  most  si 
ukurfy,  as  me  instrument  by  which  Hector  was,  aft 
is  fall,  attached  to  the  car  of  Achilles.  In  the  gam 
celebrated  by  Achillea  m  honour  of  Patroclus,  Ai 
(as  commentators  have  remarked)  was  unsuccessf 
although  he  was  a  competitor  on  not  less  than  tht 
occasions :  in  trtrrling  the  quoit ;  in  wrestling ;  and 
single  combat  with  arms.    After  the  death  of  Achslh 
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Ajax  and  Ulysses  disputed  their,  claim  to  tbe  anna  of 
las  hero.    Whan  they  were  given  te  the  Utter,  Ajaz 
became  ao  infuriated,  that,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  he 
slaughtered  all  the  sheep  in  the  camp,  under  the  dela- 
tion that  his  rival  and  the  Abide,  who  bad  favoured 
the  cause  of  the  former,  were  the  objects  of  his  attack. 
When  reason  returned,  Ajaz,  from  mortification  and 
despair,  pot  an  end  to  his  existence,  by  stabbing  him- 
self to  the  heart.    The  sword  which  be  used  as  tbe 
lastrament  of  his  death  had  been  received  by  him  from 
Hector  in  exchange  for  the  baldric,  and  thus,  by  a  sin- 
gular fatality,  the  present  mutually  conferred  contrib- 
uted to  their  mutual  destruction.   The  Mood  which 
no  to  the  ground  from  the  wound  produced  die  flower 
kfmUhu,  of  a  red  colour,  and  on  tbe  petal  of  which 
nay  be  traced  lines,  imitating  the  form  of  the  letters 
Al,  tbe  first  and  second  of  the  Greek  name  AU.X 
(Ajax).   The  flower  here  meant  appears  to  be  ide»- 
ucal  with  tbe  IMixm  Mwrtogen  ("Imperial  Martagon."), 
and  not  the  ordinary  hyacinth,    (Fee,  fTore  it  Ytrgile, 
p.  Ixvii.) — Some  authorities  give  e  different  account 
of  the  cease  of  bis  death,  and  make  the  Palladium  to 
have  been  the  subject  of  dispute  between  Ajaz  and 
Ulysses,  and  state  also  that  Ulysses,  in  concert  with 
Agasnemnon,  caned  Ajax  to  be  assassinated.  Tbe 
Greeks  erected  a  tomb  over  his  remains  on  the  pro- 
montory of  Rhogteam,  which  was  visited  in  a  later 
age  by  Alexander  the  Great.    Sophocles  has  made  tbe 
death  of  Ajax  tbe  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies.  Ao- 
cosdiag  to  the  plot  of  this  piece,  the  rites  of  sepulture 
are  at  first  refused  to  the  corpse  of  Ajax,  but  afterward 
allowed  through  the  mtereession  of  Ulysses.    Ajax  is 
the  Homeric  type  of  great  valour,  unaccompanied  by 
any  eonwpoodiog  powers  of  intellect.   Ulysses,  on 
the  other  band,  typifies  great  intellect,  unaccompanied 
by  an  equal  degree  of  heroic  valour,  although  he  is 
far,  at  lie  same  time,  from  being  a  coward.  (Mom.,  H., 
r*istm.—Arotlod.,  3,  IS,  T—Otid,  Met.,  13,  U 
*efe.) — II.  The  son  of  Oilees,  king  of  Locris,  was 
snrnnmed  Leerian,  in  contradistinction  to  the  son  of 
Tebunon.    The  term  Norydarf  was  also  applied  to 
him  from  his  birthplace,  the  Locrian  town  Naryeinra, 
or  Sim    He  went  with  40  ships  to  the  Trojan  war, 
as  being  one  of  Helen's  suiters.    Homer  describes 
nan  aa  small  of  size,  particularly  dexterous  in  the  use 
of  roe  lance,  but  as  remarkable  for  brutality  and  cru- 
elty.   The  night  that  Troy  was  taken,  he  offered  vio- 
lence to  Cassandra,  who  had  fled  into  Minerva's  tem- 
ple ;  and  for  this  offence,  aa  he  returned  home,  the 
goddesa,  who  had  obtained  the  thunders  of  Jupiter, 
and  the  power  of  tempests  from  Neptune,  destroyed 
has  ship  m  a  storm.    Ajax  swam  to  a  rock,  and  said 
that  he  was  safe  in  spite  of  all  the  gods.    Such  im- 
piety offended  Neptune,  who  struck  the  rock  with  hie 
trident,  and  Ajax  tumbled  into  the  aea  with  part  of 
tbe  rock,  and  was  drowned.   His  body  waa  afterward 
found  by  the  Greeks,  and  black  sheep  offered  on  bis 
tomb.    According  to  Virgil's  account,  Minerva  seized 
Ban  ha  a  whirlwind,  and  dashed  him  against  a  rock, 
where  he  expired  consumed  by  tbe  name  of  the  light- 
ning.   (Aim.,  B.,  »,  «7,  dec— Vug ,  M%,,  1,  48, 
*e»?.— Bggin.,  fob.,  116,  etc.) 

AinoKKos  ("AicWenf),  I-  »  surname  of  Pluto.  It 
is  only  another  form  for  'AlStK,  "  the  irmtibU  one." 
— II.  A  king  ti  the  Theeprotiano  in  Epirus,  who  de- 
feated the  forces  of  Theseus  and  Piritbous,  when  the 
two  fatter  bad  marched  against  him  for  tbe  purpose 
of  exnying  off  his  wife  Proserpina.    Piritbous  waa 
1  torn  to  pieces  by  Cerberus,  tbe  monarch's  dog,  while 
!  Theseus  was  mode  prisoner  and  loaded  with  fetters. 
Heaee,  according  to  Pausanias  (1,  17),  who  relates 
■±ii  Cot  arose  the  fable  of  the  descent  of  Theseus 
•ad  Ptekma  to  tbe  lower  world    This  explanation 
fa»  art  sitb  the  apprctoljpn  of  many  of  the  learned, 

^  the  rSTff  *^^tZTlZ 
htkTfute  unteBtM"     (Commit  Creaxer,  Sym- 


Wti,  vol.  4,  p.  168.)  Plutarch  calls  Aidoneus  kmg 
of  the  Moiosaians  in  Epirus.    (Vit.  Thee.,  SO.) 

Aids  LocutIos,  a  deity  to  whom  the  Romans  erect- 
ed an  altar  from  the  following  circumstance :  one  of 
the  common  people,  called  Cedinus,  informed  the  tri- 
bunes, that,  aa  he  passed  one  night  through  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  city,  a  voice  more  than  human,  isevnur 
from  above  Vesta's  temple,  told  him  that  Rome  would 
soon  be  attacked  by  the  Gauls.  His  information  was 
neglected,  but,  aa  its  truth  waa  subsequently  confirmed 
by  the  event  itself,  Camillas,  after  the  departure  of  the 
Gauls,  built  a  temple  to  that  supernatural  voice  which 
had  given  Rome  warning  of  tbe  approaching  calamity, 
ander  tbe  name  of  Aius  Locutiua.  (lot.,  6,  60.— 
PhU.,  Vit.  Camili.,  80.)  Thus  much  for  tbe  story  it- 
self. We  have  here  an  instance  of  tbe  imposition 
practised  by  the  patricians,  the  deposits  nag  of  religion, 
upon  the  lower  orders  of  the  state.  Tbe  commonly- 
received  narrative  respecting  tbe  Gallic  invasion  and 
tbe  taking  of  Rome,  u  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
decorations  of  fable,  the  work  of  the  higher  classes. 
Tbe  object  of  the  patricians,  in  the  various  legends 
which  they  invented  on  this  point,  seems  to  have  been 
a  wish  to  impress  on  tbe  mmds  of  tbe  people  tbe  con- 
viction, that  divine  vengeance  had  armed  itself  against 
them,  for  having  dared  to  injure  an  individual  of  ses- 
atorian  rank.  It  was  to  avenge  the  banishment  of  Ce- 
millos  that  the  gods  had  brought  the  Gauls  to  Rome, 
and  to  Camillus  alone  did  they  assign  the  honour  of 
removing  these  formidable  visitants.  (Compare  Le- 
vetfue,  Hitt.  Crit.  it  U  Rep.  Remain*,  vol.  1,  p.  S87.) 

Alabarda,  achy  of  Caria,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  those  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  was 
situate  a  abort  distance  to  the  south  of  the  Meander. 
Strabo(14,  p.  860,  ei>  Caaeei.)  describes  its  position 
between  two  MHs,  and  compares  the  appearance  Urns 
presented  to  that  of  a  loaded  asa.  He  spesks  of  tbe 
Inhabitants  a*  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  tbe  table 
and  a  luxurious  life.  From  Pliny  (6,  20)  we  learn 
that  it  was  a  free  city,  and  the  seat  also  of  a  Cmeen- 
tue  Jundicut.  Hierocles  incorrectly  names  tbe  place 
Alapemda.  This  city  was  said  to  have  obtained  its 
appellation  from  the  hero  Alabandus,  its  founder,  who 
was  deified  after  death,  and  worshipped  within  its 
walls.  (Cic,  If.  D.,  8,  19.)  Stephanus  Byzanlhra*, 
however,  speaks  of  another  Alabanda,  commonly  catt- 
ed Antwehta  ad  JfasneVum,  and  makes  this  one  to 
have  been  founded  by  Alabandus,  son  of  Enippua; 
while  be-  assigns  as  a  founder  to  the  other  city.  Car, 
a  son  of  whose  received  the  name  of  Hipponieua,  from 
hfa  having  conquered  in  an  equestrian  conflict ;  which 
appellation,  according  to  Stephanus,  was  the  same  with 
Ataiandut  in  the  Csrian  tongue,  Ala  denoting  "  a 
horse,"  and  Banda  "a  victory."  From  this  son, 
Alabanda,  as  he  states,  took  its  name.  (Compare  the 
remarks  of  Berkd,  ad  lee.,  p.  86,  and  Adelung,  Glut. 
Man.,  vol.  1,  p.  656  )  The  remains  of  Alabanda  were 
discovered  by  Poeoeke  (vol.  8,  book  S,  e.  6.)  and,  af- 
ter him,  by  OhatxHeT  (c.  09),  in-the  neighbourhood  of 
the  village  of  Karpueter  or  Kantueli.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  place  were  called  'kXaHavietc,  and  by  the 
Roman'  writers  Alabtndente*.  The  name  of  the  city 
is  given  by  tbe  latter  as  neuter,  but  by  8trsbo  and  Ste- 
phanus as  feminine.  {Mannart,  0tegr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  », 
p.  878,  etqq.) 

Alabandus,  I.  a  son  of  Enippus,  and  the  founder  of 
Antiockia  ad  MmtLtidrvm.  (Vtd.  Alabanda.)— 'II.  A 
eon  of  Car,  who  was  otherwise  eaHed  Hipponieua,  and 
who  gave  name  to  Alabanda.    (  Vid.  Alabanda.) 

Auea  fAXaia  or  'AAwo),  a  surname  of  Minerva, 
by  which  she  was  worshipped  at  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
There  was  also  a  festival  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
the  goddess,  and  caned  by  the  same  name.  ( Pautan.. 
8, 46.)  Creuzer  traces  a  connexion  between  the  feuival 
termed  Alea  and  the  solar  worship.  [Symholii,  vol. 
2,  p.  778.) 
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AlaoonIa,  ■  town  of  Messenia,  distant  about  thirty 
atadia  from  Gerenia.  Pausanias  (3,  86)  notice*  it* 
temples  of  Bacchus  and  Diana. 

Alala,  an  appellation  given  to  Bellona,  the  goddess 
of  war  and  siater  of  Mars.  It  appears  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  battle-cry  personified,  and  occurs  is  what 
appears  to  be  a  fragment  of  an  old  war-song.  (Pint., 
dt  Frat.  Am.,  p.  483,  e.) 

Alalcohbn.*,  I.  a  city  of  Bosotia,  near  the  Lake 
Copals,  and  to  the  southeast  of  Chawonea.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Minerva,  thence  suma- 
med  Alalcomeneis.  (Strab.,  410  and  4 13. — Compare 
Heyne,  ad  Htm.,  1L,  4,  8,  and  Midler,  Geteh.  HeU.cn. 
Stamme,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  70.)  The  temple  of  the  god- 
dess was  plundered  and  stripped  of  its  statues  by  Sylla. 
(Paman.,  9,  83.)  It  is  said,  that  when  Thebes  was 
taken  by  the  Epigoni,  many  of  the  inhabitants  retired 
to  Alalcomena,  as  being  held  sacred  and  inviolable. 
(Strab.,  ilS.—Supk.  Byz.,  t.  v.  "Atofao/ievtov.)  The 
ruins  of  this  place,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell  (ltin.,  p. 
162),  are  observable  near  the  village  of  Sutinara,  on 
a  projecting  knoll,  on  which  there  is  some  little  appear- 
ance of  a  small  ancient  establishment  or  town  ;  and 
higher  up  may  be  discovered  a  wall  or  peribolus,  of 
ancient  and  massive  polygons,  founded  upon  the  solid 
rock.  This  is  probably  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
Alalcomenian  Minerva.  (Cramer  e  A)ic.  Greeccv\o\.  2, 
p.  236.) — II.  A  "town,  situate  on  a  small  island  off  the 
coast  of  Acarnania,  between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia. 
The  name  of  the  island  was  Aster  is,  and  it  is  the  place 
where  Homer  describes  the  suiters  aa  lying  in  wait 
for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Sparta  and  Pylos. 
(Horn.,  Od.,  4,844. — Compare  Slrabo, 456.)  Plutarch, 
however,  speaks  of  Alalcomene  aa  being  in  Ithaca. 
(Istr.  Alex.,  ap.  Plut.,Qiuut.  Orac.)  Stephanos By- 
lantinus  writes  it  Alcomenn. 

Alalcomcnia.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Alalia,  a  city  of  Corsica.    Vid.  Aleria,  , 

Alamanm.    Vid.  Alemanni. 

Alani,  a  Scythian  race,  occupying  the  regions  be- 
tween the  Rba  and  the  Tanats.  Their  name  and  man- 
ners, however,  would  appear  to  have  been  also  diffiised 
over  the  wide  extent  of  their  conquests.  (Compare 
Balbt,  Introduction  a  V Adas  Etknographique,  vol.  I, 
p.  116.)  The  Agathyrsi  and  Getoni  were  numbered 
among  their  vassals.  Towards  the  north  their  power 
extended  into  the  regions  of  Siberia,  and  their  southern 
inroads  were  pushed  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Persia 
and  India.  They  were  conquered  eventually  by  the 
Huns.  A  part  of  the  vanquished  nation  thereupon  took 
refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Caucasus.  Another  band 
advanced  towards  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  associated 
themselves  with  the  northern  tribes  of  Germany,  and 
shared  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  provinces  of  Gaul  and 
Spain.  But  the  greatest  part  of  the  Alani  united  with 
their  conquerors,  the  Huns,  and  proceeded  along  with 
them  to  invade  the  limits  of  the  Gothic  empire.  (Amm. 
MarceU.,  81,  19. — Id.,  33,  i.—Ptol.,  6,  14.) 

Alaricos,  ib  German  AUrie,  i.  e.,  all  rich,  king  of 
the  Visigoths,  remarkable  as  being  the  first  of  the  bar- 
barian chiefa  who  entered  and  sacked  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  the  first  enemy  who  had  appeared  before  its  walls 
since  tbe  time  of  Hannibal.  His  first  appearance  in 
history  is  in  A.D.  394,  when  he  was  invested  by  The- 
odosius  with  tbe  command  of  the  Gothic  auxiliaries  in 
his  war  with  Eugenius.  In  396,  partly  from  anger  at 
being  refused  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  East- 
ern Empire,  partly  at  the  instigation  of  Rufinus,  he  in- 
vaded and  devastated  Greece,  till  by  tbe  arrival  of  Stil- 
kho,  in  397,  he  waa  compelled  to  escape  to  Epirua. 
He  was  elected  king  by  bis  countrymen  in  398,  hav- 
ing been  previously,  by  the  weakness  of  Arcadius,  ap- 

S feted  prefect  of  Eastern  Illyricum.    The  rest  of  his 
e  was  spent  in  the  two  invasions  of  Italy.    Tbe  first 
(400-403),  apparently  unprovoked,  brought  him  only 
to  Ravenna,  and,  after  a  bloody  defeat  at  Pollenlia,  in 
96 


which  his  wife  and  treasures  were  taken,  and  •  nut-  1 
terry  retreat  to  Verona,  was  ended  by  the  treat;  v.ith 
Stilicho,  which  transferred  his  service*  from  Areadiot 
to  Honorrus,  and  made  him  prefect  of  tbe  Western  in- 
stead of  the  Eastern  Illyricum.   The  second  mvuien 
(408-10)  waa  occasioned  by  delay  in  fulfilling  his  os-  1 
mands  for  pay.  and  for  a  western  province  as  the  fu- 
ture home  of  bis  nation,  as,  also,  by  the  masncis  of 
the  Gothic  families  in  Italy  on  Stilicho's  death.  It  is 
marked  by  the  three  aieget  of  Rome,  in  408,  409,  and 
410.    The  first  of  these  was  raised  by  a  ransom;  lbs 
second  ended  in  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the  city, 
and  in  the  disposal  of  the  empire  by  Alaric  to  Atta- 
lus,  till,  on  discovery  of  bis  incapacity,  he  restored  it 
to  Honorius.    The  third  waa  ended  by  the  treacherous 
opening  of  the  Salariao  Gate,  on  August  24tb,  and  tbe 
sack  of  the  city  for  aix  day*.   It  was  immediate!;  fol-  i 
lowed  by  tbe  occupation  of  the  south  of  Italy,  and  the 
design  of  invading  Sicily  and  Africa.    This  intention, 
however,  was  frustrated  by  hit  death,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, at  Consent!*,  where  he  waa  buried  in  the  bed  of  , 
the  adjacent  river  Busentinus,  and  the  place  of  his  in- 
terment was  concealed  by  tbe  massacre  of  all  the  work- 
men employed  on  the  occaaion.    Tbe  few  personal 
traits  that  are  recorded  of  him  are  in  the  true  savage 
humour  of  a  barbarian  conqueror.    But  the  impression 
left  upon  us  by  bis  general  character  ia  of  a  higher  or- 
der.   The  real  military  skill  shown  in  bis  escape  from 
Greece,  and  in  hie  retreat  to  Verona  ;  the  wish  at.  Ath- 
ens to  show  that  he  adopted  the.  use  of  the  bath,  and 
the  other  external  forms  of  civilized  life ;  the  modera- 
tion  and  justice  wbich  he  observed  towards  the  Ro- 
mans in  time  Of  peace;  the  huma.nily  which  distiu-  '. 
guished  him  during  the  sack  of  Roane,  indicate  some- 
thing superior  to  the  mere  craft  an>d  lawless  ambition 
wbich  he  seems  to  have  possessed  in  common  with 
other  barbarian  chiefs.    So,  also,  his  scruples  against 
fighting  on  Easter-day  when  attacked  at  Pollentia,  and 
his  reverence  for  the  churches  during  tbe  ssck  of  tbe 
city,,  imply  that  the  Christian  faith  had  laid  some  bold 
at  least  on  his  imagination. 

Alazon,  a  nver  of  Albania,  rising  in  Monnt  Caucs- 
■us,  and  flowing  into  the  Cyrus.  Now  the  Alozon  at 
Ahum.    (Plin.,  6,  10.) 

Alba,  I.  Sylvius,  one  of  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba, 
said  to  have  succeeded  his  father  Latinos,  and  to  have 
reigned  36  years. — II.  Longa,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Latium,  the  origin  of  wbich  is  lost  in  conjee-  - 
ture.    According  to  the  common  account,  the  place 
was  built  by  Ascanius,  B.C.  1153,  on  the  spot  where 
iEueaa  found,  in  conformity  with  the  prediction  of 
Helenus  (Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  390,  eeqq .)  and  of  the  god  of 
the  river  (JEn.,  8,  43),  a  white  sow  with  thirty  young 
ones.    Many,  however,  have  been  led  to  conjecture, 
that  Alba  was  founded  by  the  Siculi,  and,  after  the  mi- 
gration of  that  people,  was  occupied  by  the  Aborigines 
and  Pelasgi.    (Compare  Dion.  Hal.,  2,  8.)    The  word 
Alba  appears  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  for  we  find  several 
places  of  that  name  in  Liguria  and  ancient  Spain  ;  and 
it  is  observed,  that  all  were  situated  on  elevated  spots; 
from  which  circumstance  it  is  inferred  that  Af6a  is  de- 
rived from  Alp.    (Barifiti  dell.  Ling:  Act  frm.  Abit, 
die.,  p.  109.)   Aa  Alba  was  entirely  destroyed  by 
Tullus  Hostilius  (Lh.,  1,  39),  and  no  vestiges  of  it 
are  now  remaining,  ita  exact  position  has  been  much 
discussed  by  modem  topographers.     Jf  we  take  Slrabo 
for  our  guide,  we  shall  look  for  Alba  on  the  slope  of  the 
Mount  Albanus,  and  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from 
Rome.    (Strab.,  239.)  This  position  cannot  evidently 
agree  with  the  modera  town  of  Alba.no,  which,  is  at  tbe 
foot  of  the  mountain,  and  only  twelve  miles  from 
Rome.    Dionysiua  also  informs  us  (1,  66),  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  the  A  loan  Mount,  midwa] 
between  the  summit  and  the  lake  of  the  same  name 
which  protected  it  as  a  wall.    This  description  and  thai 
of  Strabo  agree  sufficiently  well  with  the  position  ol 
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I  «hrT"f-,  a  Tillage  belonging  to  the  Colorroa  family, 
an  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  and  some  distance 
above  its  margin.    {Cramer'*  Anc.  hah/,  vol.  8,  p. 
87,  way.)  "  The  site,"  observes  Niebuhr,  "where 
Alba  stretched,  in  a  long  street,  between  the  upper  part 
of  the  mountain  and  the  lake,  is  still  distinctly  -marked : 
along  this  whole  extent  the  rock  ia  eat  away  under  it 
down  to  the  lake.    These  traces  of  man's  ordering 
hand  are  more  ancient  than  Rome.    The  surface  of  the 
lake,  as  it  has  been  determined  by  the  tunnel,  now  lies 
far  beyond  the  ancient  city :  when  Alba  waa  stand 
lag,  and  before  the  lake  swelled  to  a  ruinous  height  in 
consequence  of  obstructions  in  clefts  of  the  rock,  it 
■mat  have  lain  yet  lower;  for  in  the  age  of  Diodorus 
sad  Dmoysius,  during  extraordinary  droughts,  the  re 
mains  of  spacious  buildings  might  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom, taken  by  the  common  people  for  the  palace  of 
an  impious  king  which  had  been  swallowed  up. "  ( tfit- 
bmW*  Rom  Hut.,  voL  I,  p.  168,  ««?».,  Cambridge 
truul.) — The  line  of  the  Alban  kings  is  given  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Aseanrua,  reigned  8  years ;  2.  Sylvius  Post, 
homos.  29  years;  3.  .Eneas  Sylvius,  31  years;  4. 
Latinos,  5  years  ;  6.  Alba  Sylvius,  36  years;  0.  Alya 
or  Capetna,  26  years ;  7.  Cspys,  28  years ;  8.  Calpe- 
tas,  13  years ;  9.  Tiberinus,  8  years ;  10.  A  grippe, 
33  yean'-,  11.  Remulos,  19  years ;  IS.  Avsntinus,  87 
years ;  13.  Pieces.  13  years ;  14.  Numitor  and  Amu- 
Iras.   The  staractioo  of  Alba  took  place,  according 
to  the  uuuuuou  account,  665  B.C.,  when  the  inhabitants 
were  carried  to  Rome.    "  The  list  of  the  Alban  kings," 
remarks  Siebahr,  » is  a  very  late  and  extremely  clum- 
sy fabrication ;  a  medley  of  names,  in  part  quite  un- 
itarian, some  of  them  repeated  from  earlier  or  later 
tunes,  others  framed  out  of  geographical  names ;  and 
baring  scarcely  anything  of  a  story  connected  with 
them.    We  are  told  that  Livy  took  this  list  from  L. 
Cornelius  Alexander  the  Polybistor  (Sen.,  ad  Virg., 
Jim..  8,  330)  -,  hence  it  is  probable  that  this  client  of 
the  dictator  Sylla  introduced  the  imposture  into  his- 
tory.   Even  the  variations  in  the  lists  are  not  very 
important,  and  do  not  at  all  prove  that  there  were  sev- 
eral ancient  sources.    Some  names  may  have  occur- 
red in  older  traditions  :  kinga  of  the  Aborigines  were 
also  mentioned  by  name  (Sterceniue,  for  instance,  un- 
less it  be  a  false  reading. — 8erv.,  ad  Virg.,  Jin.,  11, 
•50),  entirely  different  from  those  of  Alba.    In  the 
case  of  the  latter,  even  the  years  of  each  reign  are  num- 
bered ;  and  the  number  so  exactly  fills  up  the  interval 
between  the  fall  of  Troy  and  the  founding  of  Rome, 
aceovmng  to  the  canon  of  Eratosthenes,  aa  of  itself  to 
prove  the  lateness  of  the  imposture."    ( Niebukr't 
Roam.  Hat.,  vol.  1,  p.  170,  Cambridge  trawl.)— HI. 
Ikacstia,  a  city  of  Ligtiria,  now  AlbizzoU. — IV.  Fucen- 
tn  or  Fncensis,  a  city  of  the  Marsi.  near  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Lake  Foe  inns,  whence  its  name.    It  was 
a  strong  and  secluded  place,  end  appears  to  have  been 
■elected  by  the  Roman  senate,  after  it  became  a  colony 
of  Rome,  A.U.C.  450,  as  a  fit  place  of  residence  for 
captives  of  rank  and  consequence,  aa  well  as  for  noto- 
rious offenders.    (Strab.,  241.— Compare  bin.,  10,  1, 
and  Veil.  Patere.,\,  14.)    Syphax  waa  long  detained 
here,  though  finally  he  was  removed  to  Tibur  (Lav., 
30.  46) ;  as  were  also  Perses,  king  of  Micedon,  and 
his  eon  Alexander.    (Lie.,  46,  52  —  VrU.  Peter c,  1, 
11. — Vol.  Max.,  6,  1.)   At  the  time  of  Cesar's  in- 
-vaskrn  of  his  country,  we  find  Alba  adhering  to  the 
cause  of  Pompey  (CVe*.,  Belt.  Cat.,  1, 16),  and  subse- 
quently repelling  the  attack  of  Antony ;  on  which  oc- 
casion it  obtained  a  warm  and  eloquent  eulogium  from 
Cicero.   (Pkd,  3,  9.—Appian,  Bell.  C«s.,  3,  46.) 
The  rains  of  this  city,  which  are  said  to  be  considera- 
te (Remanelli,  vol.  3,  p.  »").  atand  about  a  mile 
frwa  ok  modern  Alba  (Cramer'*  Anc.  Iuly,tt,\.  1,  p. 
*"-)-F.  Pompeia,  a  city  of  Ligwna,  on  the  river 
Tuanx  sow  Alba.    It  probably  owed  its  surname  to 
ftnrew  Slnbo,  who  eokwuxed  seven!  towns  in  the 
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north  of  Italy.  It  waa  lbs  birthplace  of  the  Emperor 
Pertinax.  (Dto  Cat*.,  SZ  —Zm.  Ana.,  8.)— VI.  A 
city  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vsrduli,  eight  ge- 
ographical miles  to  the  west  of  Pamplona,  and  as  many 
to  the  east  of  the  Iberua.  It  waa  about  two  geograph- 
ical miles,  therefore,  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Eeteb- 
la.  (Mannert,  vol.  1,  p.  375.)— VII.  Augusta,  a  city 
of  the  Helvii,  in  Gaul,  near  the  Rhone,  ana  answering 
to  the  modem  Ape.  Pliny  (14,  3)  names  the  place 
Alba  Helvorum,  and  praises  the  skill  of  the  inhabitants 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  vine. — VIII.  Grace,  a  city  of 
Dacia  Ripensis,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Saavus,  or  Sense.    It  ia  now  Belgrade. 

Albania,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  the  Caspian 
Sea  and  Iberia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  chain  of 
Caucasus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Cyrus  and  an  arm 
of  the  Araxes.  The  Romans  were  best  acquainted 
with  the  southern  part,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a 
kind  of  paradise,  and  in  fertility  and  mildness  of  cli- 
mate gives  it  the  preference  to  Egypt.  Trajan's  ex- 
peditions made  the  northern  and  mountainous  pan  bet- 
ter known.  The  inhabitants  approached  nearer  a  bar- 
barous than  a  civilised  rase.  They  cultivated  the  soil, 
it  is  true,  but  with  great  carelessness,  and  yet  it  af- 
forded them  more  than  sufficed  for  their  wants  The  . 
forces  of  toe  nation  were  respectable,  and  they  brought 
into  the  field  against  Pompey  an  army  of  60,000  in- 
fantry and  22,000  horse.  As  regsrds  the  origin  of  that 
people,  all  is  uncertainty.  The  common  account  ia 
unworthy  of  a  moment's  attention,  according  to  which 
they  were  from  Alba  in  Latium,  having  left  that  place, 
under  the  conduct  of  Hercules,  after  the  defeat  of  Ge- 
ryon.  (Dim.  Hal.,  1,  16.— Juetm,  42,  3,  4.)  It  ia 
mora  likely  that  they  belonged  to  the  great  race  which 
occupied  the  whole  extent  of  the  Tauric  range  alone; 
the  southern  snores  of  the  Caspian.  Mannert  makes 
them  Alani,  and  progenitors  of  the  European  A  lard. 
(Vol.  4,  p.  410.) — What  waa  ancient  Albania  ia  now 
divided  into  innumerable  cantons,  but  which  modem 
geography  comprehends  under  two  denominations, 
Daghettan,  which  includes  all  the  declivitiea  of  Cau- 
casus towsrds  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  Letgkietan,  con- 
taining the  more  elevated  valleya  towards  Georgia  and 
the  country  of  the  Kistes.  ( MalU-Brun.  vol.  2,  p.  23, 
Brunei*  td.)  The  Lssghisns  appear  to  be  the  same 
with  the  Legs  of  the  ancients.  (Afalte-Bnm,  I.  e  — 
R*i*tgg*,  1,  1«S.) 

Albania  Pokta.    Kid.  Pvt-as,  I. 

Albaitos,  I.  Mons,  a  mountain  of  Latium,  a  boat 
twelve  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  slope  of  which  stood 
Alba  longs.  It  is  now  called  Monte  Case.  This 
mountain  is  celebrated  in  history,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  its  being  peculiarly  dedicated  to  Jove,  under 
the  title  of  Latialis.  (Luean,  I,  198.— Cic.pro  AM., 
81 . )  It  was  on  the  Alban  Mount  that  the  Feria  Lati- 
ns, or  bolydava  kept  by  all  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
name,  were  celebrated.  The  Roman  generals  also  oc- 
casionally performed  sacrifices  on  this  mountain,  and 
received  there  the  honours  of  a  triumph  when  refused 
one  at  borne.  This  appears,  however,  to  have  occur- 
red only  five  times,  if  we  may  credit  the  Faati  Capito- 
lini,  in  which  the  names  of  the  generals  are  recorded 
(Vulo.  Vet.  Lot.,  12,  4.)  Some  vestiges  of  the  road 
which  led  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain  are  still  to  ha 
traced  a  little  beyond  Albano — IK  Lacus,  a  lake  at 
the  foot  of  the  Alban  Mount.  (Compare  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Alba.)  This  lake,  which  is  doubtless 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  ia  well  known  in  his- 
tory from  the  prodigious  rise  of  its  waters,  to  such  sa 
extent,  indeed,  aa  to  threaten  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  and  Rome  itself,  with  an  overwhelming  in- 
undation. The  oracle  of  Delphi,  being  consulted- oa 
that  occasion,  declared,  that  unleas  the  Romans  con- 
trived to  carry  off  the  waters  of  the  lake,  they  would 
never  take  Veii,  the  siege  of  which  had  already  lasted 
for  nearly  ten  years.   This  led  to  the  construction,  of 
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that  wonderful  subterraneous  canal,  or  enuttmrio,  as  the 
Italians  call  it,  which  is  to  be  seen  at  this  very  day,  in 
remarkable  preservation,  below  the  town  of  Ctutel 
Gandolfo.  This  channel  is  said  to  be  carried  through 
the  rock  for  the  space  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  wa- 
ter which  it  discharges  unites  with  the  Tiber  about  five 
miles  below  Rome.  (Cic.,  it  Div.,  1,  44. — Ltv.,  6, 
15  —  Vol. Max.,  1,6.— Pint.,  Vit.  Camdl.)  Near  this 
opening  are  to  be  seen  considerable  ruins  and  various 
foundations  of  buildings,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
belonged  to  the  palace  of  Domitian,  to  which  Martial 
•nd  Statins  frequently  allude.  (Cramer'*  Ant;.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  40.)— III.  A  river  of  Albania,  falling  into 
the  Caspian,  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Cyrus, 
or  Kur.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to.be  the  same  with 
the  Samure.  Mannert,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the 
Bilbana. 

Ai.bici,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  warlike  character,  oc- 
cupying the  mountains  above  Massilia,  or  Maricillet. 
Slrabo  places  them  to  the  north  of  the  Salyes,  and 
there  Ptolemy  also  makes  them  to  have  resided,  on  the 
southeast  side  of  the  Druentia,  or  Durance.  This 
latter  writer  is  blamed,  without  any  reason,  by  those 
who  suppose,  that  he  here  means  the  Helvii,  and,  con- 
sequently, places  them  too  far  to  the  east.  Strabo  calls 
the  Albici,  'KXttete  and  'AAouumu,  Ptolemy  'EAuru- 
cot,  and  Pliny  Alcbeci.  Their  capital,  according  to 
Pliny,  waa  named  Alebece,  now  Kiez.  (Cat.,  Bell. 
Ch.,  1,  67  and  34.— Strabo,  203.— Plin.,  3,  4.— 
Compare  Mannert,  vol.  S,  p.  105.)  . 

Albioaonum.  Vid.  Albium  Ingaunum. 
•  AlbimotImds,  I.  Celsus,  a  young  Roman,  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Horace.  He  formed  one  of  the  retinue 
of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  when  the  latter  was  march- 
ing to  Armenia,  under  the  orders  of  Augustus,  in  order 
to  replace  Tigranes  on  the  throne.  Horace  alludes  to 
bim  in  Epitt.,  1,  8,  15,  and  addresses  to  him  Epitt., 
1,  8.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  literary  turn,  but 
addicted  to  habits  of  plagiarism.— II.  Pedo,  a  Roman 
poet,  the  friend  of  Ovid,  who  has  inscribed  to  him  one 
of  the  Epistles  from  Pontus  (10th  of  4th  book).  He 
distinguished  himself  in  heroic  versification,  but  only 
.a  few  fragments  of  his  labours  in  this  department  of 
poetry  have  reached  our  times.  In  epigram  also  he 
would  appear  to  have  done  something.    (Martial,  6, 

6.  )  As  an  elegiac  poet,  he  composed,  according  to 
Joseph  Scaliger  and  many  others,  the  three  follow- 
ing pieces  which  have  descended  to  us :  1.  "Conso- 
Jatio  ad  Liviam  Augustam  de  morte  Drusi."  (Fa- 
bric., Bibl.  Lot.,  1,  12,  v  11,  8,  p.  376,  teqq.)  3. 
••  De  Obitu  Mccenatia."    (Fabric.,  L  c.,  1,  12,  $11, 

7,  p  376.— Burmann,  AnthoL  Lot.,  2,  ep.  119. — 
Lion,  MKctnatia.no,  Getting.,  1824,  c.  1.)  3.  "  De 
Mccenate  moribundo."  ( Burmann,  I.  e.,  2,  ep.  120.) 
Of  these  elegies,  the  first  has  been  ascribed  by  many 
to  Ovid,  even  on  MS.  authority,  and  printed  in  the 
works  of  that  poet.  (Compare  Fabric., I.  c— Patter- 
at.  tit  Pra/at.,  vol  4,  p.  220,  est  Sum. — Amar,  ad 
Ot.  Carm.,  ed.  Lemaire,  vol.  1,  p.  S99,  tcqq.,  and  on 
the  opposite  side,  Jot.  Scaliger,  and  Burmann,  vol.  1, 
p.  796.)  The  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  Pedo 
rests  are  not  by  any  means  satisfactory :  the  piece  in 
question,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  the  Augustan  age.  Still  weaker  are  the  ar- 
guments which  seek  to  establish  the  claim  of  Pedo  to 
the  other  two  elegies,  which,  according  to  Wemsdorff 
(Port.  Lot.  Min.,  vol.  8,  p.  1 12,  teqq.),  are  unworthy 
of  him,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  productions  of 
some  late  scholastic  poet.— III.  P.  Tullios.  (  Vid.  Sup- 
plement.) 

Albintchcliuh.    Vid.  Albium  Intemelium. 

Albinos,  I.  Deeimus  Claudius,  a  Roman  general, 
born  at  Adrumetum  in  Africa,  and  sumained  Albinu* 
from  the  extreme  whiteness  of  his  skin  when  brought 
into  the  world.  He  made  at  first  some  progress  in  lit- 
erary pursuits,  and  wrote  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture, 
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together  with  some  Tales  after  the  manner  of  these 
denominated  Milesian.    An  invincible  attachment  te 
arms,  however,  caused  him  to  embrace,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, the  military  profession,  in  which  he  soon  attained 
distinction.    In  the  year  175  of  the  present  era,  and 
the  15th  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  he  peevented 
the  army,  which  he  commanded  in  Bithynia,  from  join- 
ing the  rebel  Avidius  Cassius.    For  this,  according  to 
some,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  consulship ;  though 
his  name  does  not  appear  at  this  epoch  in  the  Fatti 
Consular tt.    Governor  of  Gaul  under  Commodm.he 
defeated  the  Frisii,  and  afterward  had  intrusted  to  him 
the  command  of  Britain.    The  death  of  Comiuodm 
brought  forward  Severus,  Julian,  and  Pescenniua  Ni- 
ger, as  candidates  for  the  vacant  throne.    The  first  of 
these  competitors  made  overtures  to  Albinus,  and  of- 
fered him  the  title  of  Canar,  which  the  Utter  accepted, 
and  declared  for  hia  cause.    But  Severus  had  only 
contributed  to  the  elevation  of  Albinus  in  order  to  di- 
minish the  number  of  his  own  opponent*.    When  he 
had  conquered  his  other  rivals,  he  resolved  to  rid  him- 
self of  Albinus  by  the  aid  of  assassins.    The  latter, 
however,  suspected  his  odious  projects,  and  his  sus- 
picions were  confirmed  by  the  arrest  and  confession  of 
Severus's  emissaries.    Albinus  immediately  took  up 
arms  to  dispute  the  imperial  power  with  his  enemy. 
He  gained  several  successes  in  Gaul,  but  was  at  last 
defested  in  a  decisive  battle  in  the  same  country,  near 
Lugdunum  (Lyons),  A.D.  198.    Finding  himself  on 
the  point  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  foe,  he  put  an 
end  to  his  own  existence.    His  head  was  brought  lo 
Severus,  who  ordered  it  to  be  caat  into  the  Knone. 
The  details' of  this  last-mentioned  conflict  are  variously 
given.    The  armies  are  said  to  have  consisted  each  of 
150,000  men ;  and  the  victory  is  reported  to  have  been 
for  a  long  time  doubtful :  at  last  the  left  wing  of  Al- 
binos waa  totally  defeated  and  his  camp  pillaged; 
while  his  right  wing,  on  the  other  hand,  proved  so  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  foe,  that  Severus,  according  to 
Herodian  (3,  7,  7),  was  compelled  to  fly,  after  haying 
thrown  aside  the  badges  of  bis  rank.    Spartianus  (e. 
11)  adds,  that  Severus  was  wounded,  and  that  his 
army,  believing  him  to  have  been  slain,  were  on  the 
point  of  proclaiming  a  new  emperor.    Dio  Cassius 
(75, 31)  states,  that  he  had  hie  horse  killed  under  him, 
and  that,  having  thrown  himself,  sword  in  hand,  into 
the  midst  of  his  flying  soldiers,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing them  back  lo  the  fight  and  gaining  the  day.  Some 
writers  inform  ua  that  Albinus  was  slain  by  bis  own 
troops )  others  relate  that  he  was  dragged,  mortally 
wounded,  into  the  presence  of  Severus,  who  beheld 
him  expire.   The  account  of  hia  death,  which  we  have 
given  above,  is  from  Dio  Cassius,  and  seem*  entitled 
to  the  most  credit.    According  to  Capitolinus  (c.  10, 
teqq.),  Albinus  was  severe,  gloomy,  and  unsocial,  in- 
temperate in  wine,  and  remarkable  for  his  voracious 
gluttony.    This  account,  however,  must  be  received 
with  caution.    If  we  form  an  idea  of  Albinus  from  hia 
life  and  actions,  we  muat  pronounce  him  a  brave  war- 
rior, a  talented  man,  but  deficient  in  stratagem  and 
address.   (Biographic  Univtrtellc,  vol.  l,p.  431,  seqq. 
— Compare  Crevier,  Hitt.  det  Envp.  Rom.,  vol.  6,  p. 
153,  teqq  ) — II.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who  resided 
at  Smyrna,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  waa 
the  preceptor  of  Galen.    He  is  the  author  of  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  which  Fabriciua 
has  inserted  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Bibliolhec* 
Graca.    It  is  also  given  -in  Etwal's  edition  of  three 
of  the  dialogues  of  Plato,  Of  on.,  1771,  8vo. — III.  The 
name  of  Albinus  was  common  to  a  great  number  ot 
individuate  belonging  to  the  Gent  Paalhuntia,  for  an 
account  of  whom  eta*.  Supplement. 

AlbIon,  I.  a  giant,  ihe  son  of  Neptune,  who,  togeth- 
er with  his  brother  Bergion,  endeavoured  to  prevent 
Hercules  from  passing  the  Rhone.  When  the  weap- 
on* of  the  latter  failed  him  iu  this  conflict,  he  prayed 
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10  Jove  for  aid,  ind  that  deity  destroyed  the  two  broth- 
era  by  *  (bower  of  stones.  The  battle-ground  waa 
called,  from  the  appearance  which  it  presented,  the 
Campus  LapuUtu,  or  "  Stony  plain"  (Mela,  2,  5),  and 
lay  between  Maaatlia  and  the  Rhone.  Apollodorua 
(3,  5,  10)  calls  the  brothers  Alebion  and  Dercynna 
('AXttiur  re  cat  Aepxupof ),  and  lays  the  scene  in  I  j- 
rajta  (Aiymj).  This,  however,  as  Voashis  (ad  Mel., 
I.  e.)  remarks,  should  not  have  misled  Salmasias  (Sau- 
auise),  since  Lignria  and  the  Ligures  once  extended 
even  to  the  Rhone.  (Compare  Heyne.  ad  Apoltod.,  I. 
c.)  To  Albion  is  ascribed  by  some,  if  indeed  so  ridicu- 
hna  an  etymology  be  worth  mentioning,  one  of  the 
nines  of  Britain. —  II.  The  earlier  name  of  the  island 
sf  Great  Britain,  called  by  the  Romans  Britannia  Ma- 
jor, from  which  they  distinguished  Britannia  Minor, 
the  modern  French  province  of  Bretagne.  Agatheme- 
nis(Il,  4),  speaking  of  the  British  islands,  nses  the 
nanes  Hibemia  and  Albion  for  the  two  largest ;  Ptol- 
emy (3,  3)  calls  Albion  a  British  island  ;  end  Pliny 
(4,  16)  says,  that  the  island  of  Britain  was  formerly 
called  Albion,  the  name  of  Britain  being  common  to 

all  the  islands  around  it.  ("  Britannia  insula  Al- 

Umipsi  norm  fuit,  cam  Britannica  voearenter  am- 
act  ")  The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain 
Some  writers  derive  it  from  the  Greek  &Xfov  (the 
Motet  of  4>j*6t),  "white,"  in  reference  to  the  chalky 
cliffs  on  the  coasts ;  others  have  recourse  to  the  He- 
brew alarm,  "  white ;"  and  others  again  to  toe  Phoeni- 
cian tip  or  Wan, "  high,"  and  "  hujh  mountain ;"  from 
the  height  of  the  coast.  SprengeT  thinks  it  of  Gallic 
origin,  the  same  with  Albm,  the  name  of  the  Scotch 
bigUaad*.  It  appears  to  hirn  tbeplnralof  A/sor  At/e, 
wajch  signifies  '*  Rocky  Mountains,"  and  to  have  been 
given  to  the  island,  because  the  shore,  which  looks 
towards  France,  appears  like  a  long  raw  of  rocks.  The 
term  evidently  comes  from  the  same  source  with  the 
word  Atpes,  and  conveys  the  associate  ideas  of  a  high 
and  chalky,  or  whitish,  coast.  (Vid.  Alp**,  and  com- 
fare  Addung,  MitkradaJes,  vol.  3,  p. 43,  not.)  The 
ancient  British  poets  call  Britain  Jmt  Wen,  "  the  white 
island  "    ( Maxnerl,  Geagr.,  vol.  2,  p.  33,  stqq.) 

Aiaia,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  Elbe.  It  is 
oiled  Albios  by  Dio  Cassius  (66,  1).  This  waa  the 
easternmost  stream  in  Germany  with  which  the  Ro- 
ams became  acquainted  in  the  course  of  their  expedi- 
tion :  and  they  knew  it,  moreover,  only  in  the  north- 
era  part  of  its  course.  Tacitus  leaned  that  the  Her- 
arndori  dwelt  near  its  sources.  (Germ.,  41.)  Ptol- 
emy shn  was  acquainted  with  the  quarter  where  it 
rose,  oa  the  east  aide  of  his  Sudetes,  near  the  confines 
of  the  modern  Moravia.  The  only  Roman  who  passed 
this  stream  with  an  army  was  L.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
tea.  A.U.C.  744  ;  and  though  he  made  no  farther 
progress,  the  passage  of  the  Alois  was  deemed  worthy 
of  a  triumph.  (Phn,  4,  14  —  Veil.  Paterc.fi,  106. 
—Toot.,  Attn.,  1,  59. — Id.  ».,  13,  tub  Jin— Flat 
YopUe.  Pre*.,  13.) 

Af-aioa,  I.  Ingaunnm,  a  city  of  Lignria,  on  the 
coast,  some  distance  to  the  southwest  of  Genoa.  It 
waa  the  capital  of  the  Ingauni,  and  answers  to  the 
modem  Albenga.  (Strab.,  303.— Km,  8,  6.)— II. 
Interoelium,  a  city  of  Lignria,  on  the  coast,  to  the 
aoothwest  of  the  preceding.  It  waa  the  capital  of  the 
Irstcsneiri,  and  corresponds  to  the  modern  Vintmigba. 
{Strata,  «K — Plin.,  3,  5.)  From  Tacitus  (Hut.,  3, 
13).  we  learn  that  it  was  a  mmricipram. 

Audi,  a,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber.  Man- 
.  considers  Albola  the  Latin,  and  Tiberis  the  Etru 
for  the  stream ;  which  last  became  in  the 
of  time  the  prevailing  one.    Fid.  Tiberis. 
(Geagr.,  voL  9,  p.  607.) 

Auvljbs  avom,  a  name  given  to  some  cold  mephitie 
asanas,  aboat  sixteen  miles  from  Rome,  which  issued 
from  a  small  bat  deep  lake,  and  flowed  into  the  neign- 
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the  Romans  for  their  medicinal  properties,  and  were 
used  both  for  drinking  and  bathing.  (  Vitrun.,  8,  3.— 
Km.,  31,  11.) 

Albunba,  the  largest  of  the  springs  or  fountains 
which  formed  the  Albula  Aqua.  It  proceeded,  like 
the  rest,  from  a  small  but  deep  lake,  and  flowed  with 
them  into  the  Anio.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
fountain  waa  a  thick  grove,  in  which  were  a  temple 
and  oracle  of  Faimus.  (Virg.,  JSa.,  7,  83,  teqq.— 
Heyne,  ad  Virg.,  L  c.)  Both  the  grove  and  fountain 
were  sacred  to  the  nymph  or  sibyl  Albunea,  who  waa 
worshipped  at  Tibur,  and  whose  temple  still  remains 
on  the  summit  of  the  cliff,  and  overhanging  the  cas- 
cade. "This  beautiful  temple,"  observes  a  recent 
traveller,  "  which  stands  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
eye  of  taste  would  have  placed  it,  and  on  which  it  ever 
reposes  with  delight,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  fea- 
tures of  the  scene,  and  perhaps  gives  to  Tivoli  its 
greatest  charm."  (Rome  ta  the  Nineteenth  Century, 
vol.  3,  p.  398.  Am.  ed.)  Varro,  as  cited  by  Lactan- 
tiua  (de  Falsa  Ret.,  1,  6),  gives  a  list  of  the  ancient 
sibyls,  and  among  tnem  enumerates  the  one  at  Tibur, 
sumamed  Albunea,  as  the  tenth  and  lsst  Suidaa 
also  says,  Ascdrn  &:  Tttovpria,  bvouari  'AXtowaia. 
(Compare  Hot.,  Od.,  1,  7,  13,  and  MiUektrliek  and 
Fea,  ad  lac — Consult  also  Creuzer,  SymboUk,  vol.  8, 
976,  and  vol.  4,  p.  37.) 

Albdbkus,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Lucania,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Silarus  and  Tanager,  and  between 
the  latter  river  and  the  Calor.  It  is  now  called  Monte 
it  Posliglume,  and  sometimes  Alburno.  Near  a  part 
of  the  ridge,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pestanua, 
waa  a  harbour  of  the  same  name  (Alburnus  Partus), 
where  the  Silarus  emptied  into  the  sea.  (  Virg.,  Georg., 
3,  146. — Cromer'*  -lite.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  376.) 

Albvs,  I.  Pobtos,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Syria, 
supposed  by  Gail  to  be  the  harbour  of  Laodicea  to 
which  Appian  alludes  (koX  if  to  iriXayof  Ixovoa  ipfsov. 
Beit.  Ctv  ,  4,  60),  and  placed  by  him  to  the  west  of 
the  promontory  of  Ziaret.  (Gail,  ad  Anon.  Stadiasm. 
Maria  Mag  —Geagr.  Gr.  Min.,  vol.  3,  p.  638.)— II. 
Vious  (h  Aevtci/  Kuprj),  a  harbour  in  Arabia,  from  which 
Gallus  set  out  on  his  expedition  into  the  interior. 
(Strab.,  781.)  It  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  be  the 
same  with  the  modem  harbour  of  Iamho.  (Geagr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  60.— Compare  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr., 
p.  11. — Geagr.  Gr.  Mm.,  td.  Hudson,  vol.  1.) 

AlbutIus,  I.  a  wealthy  Roman,  remarkable  for  bis 
severity  towards  bis  slaves.  According  *°  sn  ancient 
scholiast,  be  even  punished  them  sometimes  before 
they  had  committed  any  offence,  "  lest,"  said  he,  ••  I 
should  have  no  time  to  punish  them  when  they  do  of- 
fend." (Horat.,Serm., 8, 3, 67.— Sckol.,  ad  Herat.,  L 
e.)  Povphyrioo  (ad  Hor.,  I.  c.)  styles  him,  "  et  anarus, 
etelegans  comneiorum  apparalor."  The  epithet  use- 
rs*, however,  must  evidently  be  thrown  out,  ss  con- 
tradicting what  follows. — II.  T.,  a  Roman  of  the  Epi- 
curean school.  He  waa  educated  at  Athena,  and  ren- 
dered himself  ridiculous,  on  his  return  home,  by  his 
excessive  attachment  to  the  language  and  manners  of 
Greece.  About  A.U.C.  648,  he  was  sent  as  prater 
to  Sardinia.  For  some  unimportant  services  ren- 
dered here,  he  believed  himself  entitled  to  a  triumph. 
The  senate,  however,  rejected  his  application,  and  he 
waa  accused,  on  bis  return,  by  the  augur  M  ucius 
Scmvola,  of  extortion  in  his  government.  Being  con- 
demned, he  went  into  exile  at  Athens,  where  he  con- 
soled himself,  amid  his  disgrace,  by  philosophical  in- 
vestigations, and  by  composing  satires  in  the  style  ol 
Lucilius.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  36. — Id.,  de  Fin.,  1,  3. — Id., 
Oral.,  44  — Id.,  m  Pis.,  38.— Id.,  Brut.,  3  6  — Id., 
fast.  Quetst.,  6,  87.)— III.  C.  Situs,  a  rhetorician  in 
the  age  of  Augustas.  He  was  a  native  of  Novaria  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  where  he  exercised  for  a  time  the  tunc 
tions  of  ajdde.  Being  grossly  insulted,  however,  by 
some  individuals  against  whom  he  waa  pronouncing  • 
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decision,  ind  being  dragged  by  the  feet  from  hi*  tri- 
bunal, be  left  hit  native  city  and  came  to  Rome,  where 
he  toon  attained  to  distinction  aa  a  pleader.   A  sin- 

Slar  adventure  induced  him  to  leave  the  bar  Intend- 
j,  on  one  occasion,  merely  to  employ  a  rhetorical 
figure,  he  said  to  the  opposite  parly,  who  •was  accused 
of  impiety  towards  his  parents,  "  Swear  by  the  ashes 
of  thy  lather  and  mother"  (and  thou  shut  gain  thy 
cause).  The  defendant  immediately  accepted  the  con- 
dition, and,  though  Albutius  protested  that  he  merely 
employed  a  figure  of  rhetoric,  the  judgea  admitted  the 
oath,  and  the  defendant  was  scquitted.  In  his  old  age 
Albutius  returned  to  Novaria,  where  he  assembled  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  represented  to  them  that  hia  age 
and  the  maladies  under  which  he  waa  labouring  ren- 
dered life  insupportable.  When  he  had  finished  his  ha- 
rangue he  retired  to  his  dwelling,  and  starved  himself. 
—IV.  Vid.  Supplement. 

Alcjeos,  I.  a  celebrated  poet  of  Mytilene,  in  Les- 
bos, and  the  contemporary  of  Sappho,  Pittacus,  and 
8tesichorus.  (Clinton's  Fast.  HcU.,to\.  l,p.  b.ided.) 
He  was  famed  as  well  for  his  resistance  to  tyranny  and 
bis  unaettled  life,  as  for  bis  lyric  productions.  Having 
aided  Pittacus  to  deliver  his  country  from  the  tyrants 
Which  oppressed  it,  he  quarrelled  with  this  friend, 
When  the  people  of  Mytilene  had  placed  uncontrolled 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  latter,  and  some  injurious 
verses,  which  be  composed  sgsinst  Pittacus,  caused 
himself  and  his  adherents  to  be  driven  into  exile.  An 
endeavour  to  return  by  force  of  arms  proved  unsuc- 
cessful, and  Alcasus  fell  into  the  power  of  bis  former 
.friend,  who,  forgetting  all  that  had  passed,  generously 
granted  him  both  life  and  freedom.  In  his  odea  Al- 
cssus treated  of  various  topics.  At  one  time  he  in- 
veighed against  tyrants ;  at  another  he  deplored  the 
misfortunes  which  had  attended  him,  and  the  pains  of 
exile:  while,  on  other  occasions,  he  celebrated  the 

r'sesof  Bacchus  and  the  goddess  of  love.  He  wrote 
the  -rEolic  dialect.  Dionysiua  of  Halicarnassus 
speaks  in  high  commendation  of  the  lofty  character  of 
hia  compositions,  the  conciseness  of  his  style,  and  the 
clearness  of  his  images.  His  productions,  indeed, 
breathed  the  same  spirit  with  his  life.  A  strong, 
manly  enthusiasm  for  freedom  and  justice  pervaded 
even  those  in  which  he  sang  the  pleasures  of  love  and 
wine.  But  the  sublimity  of  his  nature  shone  brightest 
when  he  praised  valour,  chastised  tyrants,  described 
the  blessings  of  liberty,  and  the  misery  and  hardships 
of  exile.  His  lyric  muse  was  versed  m  sll  the  forms 
and  subjects  of  poetry,  and  antiquity  attributes  to  him 
hymns,  odes,  and  songs.  A  few  fragments  only  are 
left  of  all  of  them,  and  a  distant  echo  of  hia  poetry 
reaches  us  in  some  of  the  odes  of  Horace.  Alcana 
waa  the  inventor  of  the  metre  that  bears  his  name,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  melodious  of  all  the  lyric 
measures.  Horace  has  employed  it  in  many  of  bis 
odea.  Aa  regards  the  personal-  character  of  the  poet, 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  charge  of  cowardice 
which  some  have  endeavoured  to  fasten  upon  him,  for 
hia  misfortune  in  having  lost  his  shield  during  a  con- 
wet  between  toe  Mytileneans  and  Athenians  for  the 
possession  of  Sigsum,  would  seem  to  be  anything  but 
just  Equally  unjust  is  the  same  charge,  as  brought 
againat  Horace  for  his  conduct  at  Philippi.  (Consult 
the  work  of  Van  Ommeren,  Horaz  alt  Mensch  und 
Burger  von  Horn.,  etc.,  Am  dem  Holland.,  von  L. 
Welch.) — The  fragments  that  remain  to  na  of  the  po- 
etry of  A  learns,  are  to  be  found  in  the  collections  of 
H.  Stephens  and  Fulviua  Ursinus.  Jam,  one  of  the 
editors  of  Horace,  published,  from  1780  to  1782,  three 
Prolusimei,  containing  those  fragments  of  Alcasus 
which  the  Latin  poet  had  imitated.  In  1813,  Stange 
united  these  opuscula  in  a  volume  which  appeared  at 
Halle,  under  the  title  of  "Aleai  poet*  lyrici  Jragmen- 
aa."  The  most  complete  and  accurate  collection,  how- 
ever, is  that  by  Matthias,  Lips.,  18S7.  A  collection 
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was  also  made  by  Blomfield  in  the  Museum  Cnticum, 
I,  p.  421,  Sec.,  Catnb.,  1826,  reprinted  in  Gaistord's 
Poets  Greci  Minorca.  Additional  fragments  have 
been  printed  in  the  Rhenish  Museum  for  1829,  1833, 
and  1835 ;  in  Jahn's  Jabrbtjch.  fiir  Philolog.  for  1830; 
snd  in  Cramer's  Anecdote  Grsca,  Oion.,  1835. 
(SehoU,  Hut.  LUt.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  204.— Bade,  Gesek, 
der  Lymchcn  Dichikuntt  der  Hcllcntn,  2,  p.  378,  seiq.) 
— II.  An  epigrammatic  poet.  (Vie!.  Supplement.) 
— III.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens,  contemporary  with 
Aristophanes.  Some  of  his  contemporaries  are  cited  by 
Athenasue  (3,  p.  107.— Vol.  1,  p.  418,  cd.  Schvxigk.\ 

and  others.    (Compare  Cosoubon,  ad  Aihen.,  I.  c  

Clinton't  Faeti  HeUeniei,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)— IV.  An 
Athenian  tragic  poet,  whom  some,  according  to  Sui- 
das,  made  to  have  been  the  first  writer  in  tragedy. 
(Compare  Cataubon,  ad  Athen.,3,p.  107,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Sckweighamttr,  vol.  9,  p.  14.)— V.  A  son 
of  Perseus,  and  father  of.  Amphitryon,  from  whom 
Hercules  has  been  called  Alcidea.  (Apollod.,  2,  4, 
12. — Compare  Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

Alcamenes,  L  ninth  king  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the 
Agidas  (vid.  Aside),  succeeded  his  father  A.M.  3235 
B  C.  769,  ana  reigned  thirty-eeven  yean,  in  which 
time  there  was  a  rebellion  of  the  Helots.  Plutarch 
cites  some  of  his  apophthegms.  (Plut.,  Apopk.  ba- 
con., 32. — Pautan.,  3,  2. —  Meursius,de  Reg.  Loam., 
9.)— II.  A  statuary  and  sculptor  of  Athens,  who  flourish- 
ed about  448  B.C.  He  waa  the  pupil  of  Phidias,  and 
adorned  his  country  with  numerous  specimens  of  his 
superior  skill,  a  skill  which  almost  equalled  that  of  his 
master.  (Quintd,,  12,  10.— Dionys.  Hal.,  da  De- 
mos th.  Acuta.,  pt.  6,  p.  1108,  ed.  Reiske.)  The  most 
celebrated  of  his  productions  waa  hia  statue  of  Venus, 
commonly  atyled  i)  'Aspooinj  h>  rot;  mjiroif,  and 
sometimes  simply  mjjrot.  It  is  ssid  to  hsve  received 
its  laat  polish  from  the  hand  of  Phidias  himself,  and  is 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Lucian  and  others.  (Luc. 
Imag..  i  et  6.)  Whether  this  waa  the  statue  of  Venus, 
by  which  Alcamenes  obtained  his  victory  over  Agora- 
critus  (vid.  Agoracritua),  cannot,  be  determined  with 
certainty  from  the  words  of  Pliny.  If  we  suppose  it 
to  have  been  the  same,  we  have  this  difficulty,  that  all 
ancient  writers  pronounce  the  Venus  h  Kt/iroit  of  Alca- 
menes, one  of  the  highest  productions  of  the  art,  while 
Pliny  asserts,  that  the  artist  was  indebted  for  his  suc- 
cess, in  the  contest  just  mentioned,  not  to  the  superi- 
ority of  his  performance,  but  to  the  spirit  of  party  which 
influenced  the  umpire*.  Another  highly  celebrated 
work  of  his  waa  the  rear  pediment  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  Olympia,  of  which  Pauaanias  has  left  ua  a 
description  (6, 10).  On  it  waa  represented  the  conflict 
between  the  Centaurs  snd  Lapiths.  Cicero  (N.  X)., 
1,  30)  speaks  of  a  statue  of  Vulcan  by  this  artist,  and 
Valerius  Maxim  us  (8, 11,  3)  informs  us,  that  although 
the  god  was  exhibited  as  lame,  yet  the  lameness  waa 
in  a  great  measure  concealed  by  the  drapery  and  posi- 
tion. The  distinguished  merit  of  Alcamenes  obtained 
for  him  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  a  bas-relief  on 
the  temple  at  Eleusis.  (Plin.,  34,  S.^Id.  ibid.,  36, 
6. — Pautan.,  1,  19.) — III.  An  artist  whose  name  oc- 
curs on  some  Roman  embossed  work,  described  by 
Zoega.  (Batt.  Ant.,  Sic,  tav.  23.— Consult  Sillig, 
Diet.  Art-,  s.  v.)  He  is  called  a  duumvir,  and  it  haa 
been  conjectured  that,  besides  being  raised  to  civil  hon- 
our* in  the  municipal  state  to  which  he  belonged,  he 
also  obtained  hia  livelihood  by  exercising  the  art  of 
modelling.    (StUig,  ubi  supra.) 

Alcandee.  *  Lacedemonian  youth,  of  hasty  tem- 
per, but  not  otherwise  ill-disposed,  who,  during  a  pop- 
ular tumult,  struck  out  one  of  the  eyes  of  Lycurpus. 
The  people  were  so  moved  with  shame  and  sorrow  at 
the  outrage,  that  they  surrendered  Alcsndcr  into  his 
hands,  to  do  with  him  aa  he  pleased.  Lycurgrus  took 
him  to  his  own  home,  and  so  won,  upon  him  by  mild 
treatment,  that  Alcander  became  one  of  his  warmest 
friends  and  an  excellent  citizen.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Lye.  ,11.) 
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Alc»tb5o(,  T.  a  son  of  Pelops,  who,  being  sospect- 
ed  of  murdering  his  brother  Chryaippua,  came  to  Me- 
gan, where  be  killed  a  lion,  which  had  destroyed  the 
king's  son.  The  monarch  bad  promised  the  hand  of 
his  daughter,  and  the  succession  to  the  throne,  unto 
him  who  should  succeed  in  destroying  the  wild  beast. 
Alcat>ous,  therefore,  gained  both  of  these  prizes,  and 
succeeded  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  kingdom  of  Me- 
gan. In  commemoration  of  him,  feativale,  called  Al- 
cathoia,  were  instituted  at  Megan.  (Pauttn.,  1,  41, 
Ac.}— II.  One  of  the  two  citadels  of  Megan,  so  called 
from  its  (bander  Alcatbous.    (Ptuun..  1, 40  and  43.) 

Alcs,  a  town  of  the  Cehiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
eoneosis,  called  also  Alcantium.  It  answers  to  the 
modem  Aleartz,  in  Now  Castile,  on  the  river  GuanU- 
ssraa.    (Ltv.,  40,  47,  teqq.) 

Alcbkor,  an  Argive,  who,  along  with  Chronius, 
survived  on  his  side,  the  battle  between  300  of  his 
countrymen  and  300  Lacedamtonians.  (Vii.  Othrya- 
dw  —  Htrodat  ,  1,  83.) 

Alckstis,  daughter  of  Pelies  and  wife  of  Admetus. 
Her  father  had  offered  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  this 
prince,  on  condition  of  his  previously  yoking  lions  and 
■oars  to  a  chariot,  and  Admetus  successfully  accom- 
plished thti  through  the  aid  of  Apollo.   This  same  deity 
who  was  then  serving  with  Admetus,  in  accordance 
with  the  sentence  that  had  been  passed  against  him 
(rid.  .TUcnhpras.  Amphryaus,  and  Cyclopes),  obtained 
from  the  rates,  that  when  Admetus  should  be  about 
to  end  his  existence,  his  life  would  be  spared  and  pro- 
longed, provided  another  willingly  died  in  his  stead. 
When  die  day  came,  Alccstia  heroically  devoted  her- 
eetf  far  her  husband,  but  was  resetted  from  the  lower 
world  and  restored  to  the  regions  of  day  by  Hercules. 
According  to  another  version  of  the  legend,  she  was 
sent  back  again  to  life  by  Proserpina.    Euripides  has 
bonded  upon  this  story  of  Alcestis  one  of  his  moat 
beautiful  tragedies.    (Apolloi.,  1,  9, 14.)   This  same 
legend  is  also  given  in  a  different  and  more  historical 
form,  as  follows :  when  Medea  bad  prevailed  upon  the 
daughters  of  Pelias  to  cut  their  father  in  pieces,  in  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  him  restored  to  youth,  and  they 
were  pursued  by  their  brother  A  castas,  Alcestis  fled 
for  protection  to  her  cousin  Admetus.    This  prince 
refusing  to  deliver  her  up,  Aesstus  marched  against 
him.  took  him  prisoner,  and  threatened  to  put  him  to 
searh,  when  Alcestis  heroically  surrendered  herself 
ism  her  brother's  hands,  and  saved  the  life  of  Adme- 
tus. It  happened,  however,  that,  just  at  this  time,  Her- 
cules came  that  way  with  the  bones  of  Diomede,  and 
was  hospitably  entertained  by  Admetus.    On  learning 
horn  him  what  bad  taken  place,  the  hero  waa  fired  with 
Migration,  attacked  Acsatns,  destroyed  his  army,  and 
rescued  Alceetia,  whom  be  restored  m  safety  to  bis 
royal  boss.  (Eudoda,  Im.  op.  YtUoiton.,  Anted.  6r«e., 
vol  1. 11,  see*.) 

Alcbtas,  I.  a  km*  of  Epirus,  descended  from  Pyr- 
rhas,  the  son  of  Achilles,  arid  an  ancestor  of  Pyrrhus, 
lung  of  Epirus.  He  was  driven  by  his  subjects  from 
the  throne,  bat  regained  his  power  by  the  aid  of  Dio- 
nysus the  elder,  of  Syracuse. — II.  King  of  Epirus, 
son  of  Arymbaa.  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His 
subjects  strangled  him,  together  with  his  two  sons, 
B.C.  31*. — III.  The  eighth  king  of  Macedonia,  son 
of  iEropas,  and  father  of  Amyotaa  I.  He  reigned  39 
yean,  from  576  to  647  B.C. — IV.  A  general  of  At- 
exandex  die  Great,  and  rmither  of  Perdkcas.  He  slew 
Himself  after  a  defeat  by  Antigonoa,  during  the  contests 
that  ensued  after  Alexander' a  decease. — V.  An  his- 
torian who  wrote  sn  account  of  rhe  offerings  st  Delphi, 
*rpi  rwr  tv  A*Af«f  araOvftaTuv.  (Atknunu,  13,  p. 
601,  e.) 

AtxnuIeBS,  a  celebrated  Athenian  commander,  son 
of  Camas,  nephew  to  Pericles,  and  lineally  descended, 


in  shuts  ting  and  graceful  demeanour,  be  made  himself 
still  more  conspicuous  for  his  extravagsnt  expenditures, 
his  contempt  of  order,  and  his  dissolute  mode  of  life. 
The  lessons  and  the  example  of  Socrates,  who  num- 
bered him  for  some  time  among  hia  disciples,  operated 
but  feebly  ia  checking  the  vicious  propensities  of  the 
young  Athenian,  or  in  restraining  bis  bold  and  ambi- 
tious designs.    He  took  Pericles  as  hia  model  in  pub- 
lic life,  and  resolved  to  tread  in  the  footsteps  of  that 
illustrious  statesman,  and  aucceed,  if  possible,  to  the 
authority  which  he  hsd  enjoyed.    The  Athenians,  in 
the  lime  of  Pericles,  had  entertained  a  strong  desire  of 
becoming  masters  of  Sicily,  and  Alcibiades,  after  the 
death  of  hia  uncle,  succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  them 
to  send  an  armament  for  that  purpose.    This  wss  du- 
ring the  Peiopoanesian  war.    The  expedition  waa  di- 
rected against  Syracuse,  and  Alcibiades,  with  Nicies 
and  La  nuchas,  received  the  command.    A  short  time, 
however,  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  the  Henna 
or  images  of  Mercury,  placed  throughout  Athena,  were 
all  mutilated  in  the  course  of  one  night,  and  suspicion 
fell  upon  Alcibiades,  who  was  supposed  to  have  bees] 
guilty  of  this  set  of  profanation  during  a  drunken  ca- 
rousal with  some  of  hia  young  friends.    After  having 
been  allowed  to  sail  with  the  expedition,  he  was  soon 
sent  for,  and  summoned  to  stand  trial  for  this  and  other 
alleged  acta  of  impiety.    Avoiding,  however,  a  return 
to  Athena,  he  took  refuge,  first  in  Argos,  and  after- 
ward at  Sparta,  at  which  latter  place  he  excited  very 
friendly  feelings  towards  himself  by  the  important  ad- 
sice  he  gave  respecting  the  future  movements  of  the 
war,  and  became  an  object  of  wonder  by  the  eaae  wits) 
which  be  adopted  the  plain  and  austere  manners  of 
the  Spartans,  so  directly  at  variance  with  hia  previous 
mode  of  life.    Distrusting,  however,  at  last,  the  sin- 
cerity  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  betook  himself  to  Tie- 
eaphemes,  satrap  of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  soon  at- 
tained to  gnat  favour.   Not  long  after  this,  he  was 
restored,  by  a  strange  turn  of  fortune,  to  the  good-will 
of  his  countrymen ;  the  sentence  of  banishment  that 
had  been  passed  against  him  was  revoked,  be  waa 
appointed  to  a  command,  and,  after  a  career  of  brill- 
iant success,  returned  in  triumph  to  Athens.    His  pop- 
ularity, however,  was  of  short  continuance.  Lysander, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  defeated  the  Athenian  fleet,  ami 
alew  Antioebus,  to  whom  Alcibiades  hsd  left  it  in 
charge,  when  departing  for  Carle,  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  the  war;  and  Alcibiadea  soon  found  himself 
compelled  to  solicit  once  more  the  protection  of  the 
Persians.    Pharnabazua,  the  satrap,  allowed  him  for  a 
while  a  safe  residence  m  Phrygia,  but  finally,  through 
the  solicitations  of  Lysander,  he  caused  Alcibiadea 
to  be  stain,  by  an  armed  party,  at  his  place  of  abode, 
in  a  small  village.    This  remarkable  man  died  in  hia 
40th  year,  B.C.  404.  If  the  Athenians  had  only  known 
how  to  retain  among  them  an  individual  of  so  rare  merit 
both  as  a  civilian  and  a  soldier,  they  might  easily  have 
given  the  law  to  all  Greece.   And  yet  impartial  his- 
tory, while  it  awards  him  the  highest  praise  for  his  tal- 
ents as  a  statesman,  and  bis  skill  and  intrepidity  as  % 
commander,  cannot  but  condemn,  in  the  most  unequiv- 
ocal manner,  the  licentiousness  of  his  private  life,  the 
versatility  and  chameleon-like  character  of  hia  princi- 
ples of  action,  and  his  traitorous  conduct,  on  mora 
than  one  occasion,  to  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
(Pf«l.,  Vit.  Alcib.— Corn.  Ntf.,  Vit.  Alcib.) 
AboiOAHAS,  a  Greek  rhetorician.    (Vii-  Supple- 

»*•)  . 
A  Loin  a  a,  a  naval  commander  of  Sparta  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  -war,  B.C.  438.  He,  on  one  oc- 
casion, lost,  in  consequence  of  his  habitual  caution,  the 
opportunity  of  following  up  a  victory  gained  by  hint 
over  the  Athenians  and  Corcyroans. 
ALcinaa,  I.  a  name  of  Hercules,  either  from  bis 


waa  said,'  from  the  TeUurjonian  Ajax.  He  was  Mimgtk,  dJurry.  or  from  his  grandfather  Alcaua—  II. 
bora  B.C.  46©-   Conspicuous  for  beauty,  and  for  an  [A  surname  of  Minerva  in  Macedonia.   (£».,  43,  61.) 
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For  AlcitUm  in  the  pa  wage  of  Lin  hero  quoted,  we 
•hould  no  doubt  read,  according  to  Tumobus  (Advtrs., 
30,  57),  Alcidtmum,  "  the  people's  strength." 

Alcimachos,  a  painter.    ( Pid.  ^Supplement.) 

Alcihsoon,  I.  an  Arcadian  hero.  (Vid.  Supple- 
ment.)— II.  An  embosser  or  chaser  spoken  of  by  Vir- 
gil (Eelog.,  3, 37,  44),  who  mentions  some  goblets  of 
his  workmanship.  Sillig  thinks  he  was  a  contempo- 
rary of  the  poet's. 

A  minims.    Vid.  Supplement. 

Alcimos.    Vid.  Supplement. 

AlcinSus,  I.  •  son  of  Nausithooa,  king  of  Pheacia, 
praised  for  his  lore  of  agriculture.  He  kindly  enter- 
tained Ulysses,  who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  his  coast. 
The  gardens  of  Alcihoua  are  beautifully  described  by 
Homer,  and  have  afforded,  also,  a  favourite  theme  for 
succeeding  poets.  The  island  of  the  Phsacians  is 
called  by  Homer  Schcria.  Its  more  ancient  name 
was  Drepane  After  the  days  of  Homer  it  was  called 
Corcyra,.  Now  Corfu.  ( Kid.  Corcyra. — Homer,  Od., 
7.— Ort*.,  tit  Argon.— Virg.,  G.,  8,  St.— Slat.,  1.— 
ttyh.,  3,  81.)— II.  A  Platonic  philosopher.  (Vid. 
Supplement.)— III.  A  son  of  Hippolhoon,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  bis  father  and  eleven  brothers,  expelled 
Icarion  and  Tyndareua  from  Lacedatmon,  but  was  af- 
terward killed,  with  his  father  and  brothers,  by  Hercu- 
les.   (ApoUod.,  8.10.  5.> 

AlcYpbeon,  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Greek 
epistolary  writers.  Nothing  is  Known  of  his  life,  and 
even  his  era  is  uncertain.  Some  critic*  place  him  be- 
tween Lucian,  whom  he  has  imitated,  and  Arietane* 
tus,  to  whom  he  served  as  a  model ;  in  other  words, 
between  the  years  170  and  350  of  the  present  era. 
Others,  however,  are  inclined  to  transfer  him  to  the 
fifth  century.  Neither  side  have  attended  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  there  being  among  the  letters  of  Aris- 
tsmetus  a  kind  of  correspondence  between  Lucian 
and  Alciphron.  This  correspondence,  it  is  true,  is 
fictitious ;  yet  it  indicates,  at  the  same  time,  that  Aris- 
tenetus  regarded  these  two  writers  as  contemporaries, 
and  we  have  no  good  reason  to  accuse  him  of  any  er- 
ror in  this  respect.  Though  'a  contemporary,  Alciph- 
ron might  still  have  imitated  Lucian :  it  is  much  more 
probable,  however,  that  the  passages  which  appear  to 
as  to  be  imitations  are  borrowed  ov  tnese  two  writers 
from  some  ancient  comic  poets.  Tne  .etters  of  Al- 
ciphron are  1 16  in  number,  lormmg  taree  oooa.  They 
are  distinguished  for  Duritv.  clearness,  and  simolicitv. 
and  are  important  as  giving  ns  a  reoresentation  of) 
Athenian  manners,  drawn  irom  dramatic  ooets  wnose  I 
writings  are  now  loat.  Tne  oest  portion  o.  tne  worn 
is  the  3d  book,  containing  the  letters  01  tne  neierte.  or 
courtesans;  and,  among  these,  that  of  Menanaer  to 
Olycerion,  and  that  of  Glycerion  to  Menander.  Tne 
principal  editions  are,  that  of  Bergler,  Lips.,  1715, 8 vo, 
with  an  excellent  commentary ;  that  of  Wagner,  lap:, 
1778,  S  vols.  8vo,  containing  a  corrected  text,  a  Latin 
version,  the  commentary  of  Bergler,  and  the  editor's 
own  notes  ;  and  that  of  Boissonade,  Pari*,  1822, 8vO. 
Wagner  had  been  furnished  by  Bast  with  the  readings 
of  two  Vienna  MSS.,  but,  according  to  the  Critical 
Epistle  of  the  last-mentioned  scholar,  did  not  make  all 
the  use  of  these  collated  readings  which  he  might  have 
done.  Among  the  papers  of  Baat,  after  his  decease, 
were  found  various  readings  of  the  Letters  of  Alciph- 
ron, derived  from  four  Paris  MSS.,  two  of  the  Vat- 
ican, and  one  of  Heidelberg.  Many  of  these  were 
preferable  to  the  received  readings.  Along  with  them 
were  found  various  unedited  fragments,  and  even  en- 
tire letters,  Which  bad  never  yet  been  printed.  These 
papers  are  now  in  England,  and  were  used  by  Bois- 
sonade in  hia  edition.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  313,  ttqq. — Wackier,  Handbuch  der  Gesck.  da- 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  341.) 

Aloipfb,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  god  Mars,  by  Agrau- 
los. — II.  The  daughter  of  (Enomaus. 
108 


Alois,  a  surname  of  Minerva,  and  the  name  ot  • 
deity  among  the  Naharvali.    (Vid.  Supplement.) 

Alcithoc,  aTheban  female,  who,  together  with  her 
sisters,  contemned  and  ridiculed  the  orgies  of  Bac- 
chus, and,  while  these  rites  were  getting  celebrated 
without,  employed  themselves  at  home  with  the  distaff, 
and  beguiled  the  time  by  recounting  poetic  legends. 
They  were  changed  into  bats,  and  the  spindles  and 
yam,  with  which  they  worked,  into  vines  and  ivy.  (Ov., 
Met.,  A,  I,  ttqq. — U.  ib.,  389,  ttqq. )  As  regards  the 
terms  Mmye'iut  and  Minytia  proles,  which  Ovid  ap 
plies  to  the  sisters,  consult  Gierig,  ad  loc. 

Alcilxon,  I.  a  son  of  Amphiaraus  and  Eriphyle, 
and  •  native  of  Argoa:  When  his  father  went  to  the 
Theban  war,  where  he  knew  he  was  to  perish,  Ale- 
mason  was  directed  by  him,  when  he  should  hear  of  hit 
death,  to  kill  Eriphyle  who  bad  betrayed  him.  (Vid. 
Eriphyle.)  The  son  obeyed  the  father's  injunctions, 
and  was  pursued,  in  consequence,  by  the  furies,  the 
avengers  of  parricide.  According  to  another  account, 
being  chosen  chief  of  the  seven  Epigoni,  he  took  and 
destroyed  Thebes,  and,  after  thia  event,  put  his  moth- 
er to  death,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle  of  Apollo. 
(ApoUod.,  3, 7, 3.)  While  in  the  state  of  phrensy  which 
was  sent  upon  him  as  s  punishment  for  this  deed,  be 
came  first  to  Arcadia,  to  O'icleua,  and,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  this  his  paternal  grandfather,  went  subsequent- 
ly to  the  city  of  Psophia,  to,  Phegeua,  its  king.  Being 
purified  of  the  murder  by  Phegeus,  be  married  Arsinoe,  ■ 
the  daughter  of  the  latter,  and  gave  to  her,  as  a  bridal 
present,  the  fatal  collar  and  robe  (rov  rr  Spftov  noi  rot 
KhrXov)  which  hia  mother  Eriphyle  had  received  to  be  - 
tray  his  father.  The  country,  however,  becoming  bar- 
ren, in  consequence  .<f  his  residing  in  it  (dV  ovrov),  he 
was  directed  by  an  as  the  only  means  of  es- 

caping the  vengeaucj  ji  the  fanes,  to  find,  and  dwell 
in,  a  land  which  was  not  in  existence  when  he  slew  his 
parent.  (Pausan..  8,  84. — Compare  Heyne,  ad  ApoU 
hd.,  I.  c.)  He  at  last  found  rest,  for  a  short  time,  on 
an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Acheloue,  formed  by  the 
alluvial  depositee  of  that  stream.  (Vid.  Echinacea.) 
Here  he  married  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  river- 
god,  after  repudiating  his  former  wife  Arsinoe.  But 
be  did  not  long  enjoy  repose.  At  the  request  of  his 
wife,  he  attempted  to  recover  from  his  former  father- 
in-law  the  collar  and  robe  which  he  had  presented  to 
his  daughter,  and,  ss  a  pretext  for  obtaining  them, 
stated  that  he  bad  been  directed  by  an  oraole,  as  the 
on.T  means  of  freeing  himself  from  the  furies,  to  con 
secrate  toe  articles  in  question  to  Apollo  st  Delphi. 
Pnegeue  gave  went  up.  but  the  imposition  being  made 
known  to  nun  ov  an  attendant,  he  ordered  hie  aons  to 
wav.ar  ana  aestrov  Aicmieon,  which  was  accordingly 
aone.  A,cmson  s  aeatn  was  avenged  by  the  two  sons 
wnom  he  bad  bv  Callirhoe.  Their  mother  entreated 
ot  Jupiter  tnat  tney  mignt  speedilv  attain  to  manhood, 
and  retaliate  on  their  father's  murderers.  The  prayer 
waa  heard ;  tnev  oecame  on  a  suaaen  men  in  toe  prime 
of  life,  and  slew  not  only  the  two  eons  of  Phegeus,  out 
the  monarch  himself  end  his  wife.  The  sons  of  A  le- 
nt con  by  Callirhoe  were  Amphoterua  and  Acaman, 
and  are  said  to  have  settled  subsequently  in  Acarna- 
nia,  the  latter  giving  name  to  the  country.  (Apollod., 
I:  c.)  Pausamas  calls  Arsinoe  by  the  name  of  Alphe- 
sibcBa  (vid.  Alphesiboaa),  and,  in  other  parts  of  his  nar- 
rative also,  differs  from  Apollodorus.    On  these  end 

other  variations,  consult  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  c.  

II.  The  founder  of  an  illustrious  family  at  Athena,  call 
od  after  him  Alcmnonids.  He  was  the  son  of  Sillus, 
and  great  grandson  of  Nestor;  snd,  being  driven  from 
Measenia,  with  the  rest  of  Nestor's  family,  by  the  Herac- 
lide,  settled  at  Athens.  ( Pausan. ,  2,  18. — Compare 
the  note  of  Clinton,  Past.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  299,  id  ed., 
where  he  disproves  the  assertion  of  Larcher.  ad  Herod., 
6,  126,  who  makes  the  Alcmaonidas  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Melanthua.) — III  A  eon  of  Megaclea, 
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Having  shown  nrach  kindness  tnd  attention  to  the 
persons  whom  Cronos  had  sent  U>  Delphi  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consulting  the  oracle,  that  monarch  invited 
him  to  Sardis,  and  gave  him  permission  to  carry  from 
the  royal  treasury  aa  much  gold  aa  be  could  bear  off 
with  him  at  one  visit.  Herodotus  (6,  136)  gives  an 
account  of  the  mode  in  which  he  availed  himself  of 
the  royal  offer,  filling  with  gold  his  anna,  the  folds  of 
his  habit,  his  large  shoes  worn  expressly  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  having  not  only  his  hair  powdered  with  gold- 
dust,  bat  hia  mouth  fall  of  it.  To  these  Croesus  even 
added  other  valuable  presents ;  and  to  this  source  He- 
rodotus traces  the  wealth  of  the  family.  We  must  not, 
however,  regard  this  Alcmason  aa  the  founder  of  the 
line.  (Compare  Alcnaeon,  II.)— IV.  The  last  of  the 
perpetual  archons  at  Athena,  was  succeeded  by  Cha- 
mpa, the  son  of  ^Esehylus,  as  decennial  arcbon, 
Boeefch  {Ex/He.  ad  Pmd.,  Pwtk.,  7,  p.  301)  makes  htm 
not  to  have  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Alenueonidw 
proper,  bat  to  have  been  reckoned  among  the  Alcnueon- 
ida  merely  because  hia  mother  belonged  lo  that  house. 
— V.  A  natural  philosopher.    (Vid.  Supplement.) 

AicblsokJo.2,  a  noble  family  of  Athena,  descended 
from  Alcmason.    (  Vid.  Alcmason,  II.)    When  driven 
from  Athens  by  the  tyranny  of  the  Pimstratidm,  they 
first  endeavoured  to  return  by  force  of  arms ;  but  hav- 
ing met  with  a  serious  check  at  Lipsydrion,  in  the 
Psonian  horoagh  of  Attica,  they  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  a  surer  and  more  pacific  mode  of  operation. 
The  temple  at  Delphi  having  been  burned,  and  having 
remaned  in  rains  for  some  considerable  time,  the  Alc- 
Bveooids,  after  their  defeat,  engaged  with  the  Am- 
phictyonic  council  to  rebuild  the  structure  for  the 
sum  of  300  talents.    They  finished  the  work,  however, 
in  a  much  more  splendid  manner  than  the  terms  of 
their  contract  required,  and  attained,  in  consequence,  to 
treat  popularity.    By  dint  of  the  favour  with  which 
they  were  now  regarded,  as  well  aa  by  means  of  a 
large  sum  of  money,  they  prevailed  upon  the  Pytho- 
ness, whenever  application  of  a  public  or  private  na- 
ture waa  made  from  Lacedasmon  to  the  god  at  Delphi, 
to  conclude  the  answer  of  the  oracle,  whatever  it  might 
be,  with  an  admonition  to  the  Lacedemonians  to  give 
liberty  to  Athens.    This  artifice  had  the  desired  effect ; 
rad,  though  Sparta  was  in  friendly  relations  with  the 
Pisatratidc,  it  waa  determined  to  invade  Attica, 
v/hich  wsa  accordingly  done,  and  the  result  waa,  that 
Vac  Spartans  expelled  Hippiaa,  and  restored  the  Ale- 
■smicUe  (B.C.  610).    The  restored  family  found 
themselves  in  an  isolated  position,  between  the  nobles, 
■»ho  appeared  to  have  been  opposed  to  them,  and  the 
popakr  party,  which  had  been  hitherto  attached  to  the 
Fiststratidio-    Clisthenes,  now  the  head  of  the  Ale- 
msHxuda,  joined  the  latter  party,  and  gave  a  new  con- 
sot  oil  on  to  Athens.    He  abolished  the  four  ancient 
tribes,  and  made  a  fresh  geographical  division  of  Atti- 
ca into  ten  new  tribes,  each  of  which  bore  a  name  de- 
rived from  some  Attic  hero.    The  ten  tribes  were  sub- 
divided into  districts  of  various  extent  called  demtt  or 
tarngks,  each  containing  a  town  or  village  as  its  chief 
place.    The  constitution  of  Clisthenes  bad  the  affect 
of  transforming  the  cooimotislty  into  a  new  body.  The 
whole  frame  of  the  state  waa  reorganized  to  Corre- 
spond with  the  new  division  of  the  country.   To  Clis- 
chenca,  also,  ia  ascribed  tbo  formal  institution  of  the 


Alchik.     Vid.  Supplement. 
Avemint,  was  daughter  of  Electryon,  king  of  My- 
cenae, and  Anaxo,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Lysiaice,  and 
Diodonrs  Siculua  Enrymede.    She  was  engaged  in 
marriage  to  her  cousin  Amphitryon,  son  of  Alcsjus, 
when  an  unexpected  event  caused  the  nuptials  to  be 
deferred.    Electryon  had  undertakes  an  expedition 
against  the  Teleboans,  or  subjects  of  Taphius,  in  or- 
der to  avenge  the  death  of  hia  sons,  whom  the  sons  of 
Tapsna  had  slain  in  a  combat.    Returning  victorious, 


he  waa  met  by  Amphitryon,  endwae  killed  by  an  eocv 
dental  blow.  This  deed,  though  involuntary,  lost  Am- 
phitryon the  kingdom,  which  he  would  otherwise  have 
enjoyed  in  right  of  his  wife.  Sthenelus,  the  brother  oi 
Alcmena,  availing  himself  of  the  public  odium  against 
Amphitryon,  drove  him  from  Argolis,  and  seized  upon 
the  vacant  throne,  the  possession  of  which  devolved, 
at  hia  death,  upon  bis  son  Eurystbeus.  Amphitryon 
fled  to  Thebes,  where  he  was  purified  by  Creon  ;  but 
when  be  expected  that  Alcmena,  who  bad  accompanied 
him  hither,  would  have  given  him  her  band,  she  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  punishment  inflicted  by  her  father  on  the  Teis- 
boana,  and  intended  to  give  her  hand  to  him  who 
should  make  war  upon  them.  Amphitryon,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  made  au  alliance  with  Creon  and  other 
neighbouring  princes,  and  ravaged  the  isles  of  the  Te- 
leboans. While  Amphitryon  waa  absent  on  this  ex- 
pedition, Jupiter,  who  bad  become  enamoured  of  Alc- 
mena, assumed  the  form  of  Amphitryon,  related  to 
her  all  the  events  of  the  war,  hia  success  over  the  foe, 
and  finally  persuaded  her  to  a  union.  Amphitryon, 
on  his  return,  waa  surprised  at  the  indifference  with 
which  be  waa  regarded  by  Alcmeua ;  hut,  on  corning  to 
an  explanation  with  her,  and  consulting  Tireaiaa,  the 
famous  diviner  of  Thebes,  he  discovered  that  it  was 
no  less  a  personage  than  Jove  himself,  who  had  as- 
sumed bis  form.  Alcmena  brought  forth  twine,  Her- 
cules the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  Ipbjeles  the  progeny  of 
her  mortal  lord.  According  to  the  ancient  poets, 
Juno  retarded  the  birth  of  Hercules  until  the  mother 
of  Eurystbeus  waa  delivered  of  a  son,  unto  whom,  by 
reason  of  a  rash  oath  of  Jupiter's,  Hercules  waa  made 
•object.  It  aeema  that  the  day  on  which  Alcmena 
was  to  be  delivered  in  Thebes,  "ove,  in  exultation, 
announced  to  the  gods  that  a  man  }f  hia  race  was  that 
day  to  see  the  light,  who  would  rule  over  all  his  neigh- 
bours. Juno,  pretending  incredulity,  exacted  from  him 
an  oath  that  what  he  had  said  should  be  accomplish- 
ed. Jupiter,  unsuspicious  of  guile,  gave  it,  and  Juno 
hastened  down  to  Argos,  where*  the  wife  of  Sthene- 
lus, the  son  of  Perseus,  waa  seven  months  gone  of  a 
son.  The  goddess  brought  on  a  premature  labour,  and 
Eurystbeus  came  to  light  that  day,  while  ahe  checked 
the  parturition  of  Alcmena,  and  kept  back  Lucina. 
(Vid.  Galanthia.)  The  oath  of  Jove  was  not  to  be 
recalled,  and  his  son  waa  fated  to  serve  Eurystbeus. 
(Horn.,  U.,  10, 101,  tern.— Ovid,  Met.,  9, 386,  «?«.— 
Anion.  Lib.,  c.  M.—KtightUy'i  Mythology,  p.  810, 
ttqq  )  According  to  Pherecydea  (ap.  Anton.  Lib.,c. 
83),  when  Alcmena,  who  long  aurvived  her  son,  died, 
and  the  Heraclidai  were  about  to  bury  bar  at  Thebes, 
Jove  directed  Mercury  to  steal  bar  away,  and  convey 
her  to  the  islands  of  the  biassed,  where  she  should  es- 
pouse Rhadamanthua.  Mercury  obeyed,  and  placed 
a  atone  instead  of  ber  in  the  coffin.  When  the  Herae- 
lidss  went  to  carry  ber  forth  to  be  buried,  they  were 
surprised  at  the  weight,  and,  on  opening  the  coffin, 
found  the  stone,  which  they  took  out,  and  set  it  up 
in  the  grove  where  her  hercim  stood  at  Thebes  • 
66iirtptonv  rd  iip&ov  to  7%  'kixfaivas  tv  Bipocur. 

Alcor,  I.  a  statuary,  who  made  an  iron  statue  ot 
Hercules,  kept  at  Thebes.  Pliny  assigns  the  reason  for 
the  choice  of  this  metal,  when  be  says,  "  Latorum 
deifatitntta  induetm."  (86,  14). — II.  A  surgeon  un- 
der Claudiua.  (Vid.  Supplement)  —  III.  A  son  of 
Erechtbeua,  king  of  Athens,  and  father  of  Pbalerua. 

AlctShk,  or  HalctSm,  I.  daughter  of  .£ohis, 
married  Ceyx,  who  waa  drowned  aa  be  waa  going  to 
consult  the  oracle.  The  gods  apprised  Alcyone  in  a 
dream  of  her  buaband'a  fate ;  and  when  ahe  found,  oh 
the  morrow,  his  body  washed  on  the  seashore,  ahe 
threw  herself  into  the  sea.  To  reward  their  mutual 
affection,  the  gods  metamorphosed  tbem  into  halcyons, 
and,  according  to  the  poets,  decreed  that  the  sea 
should  remain  calm  while  these  birds  built  their  nests 
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upon  it.  The  halcyon  wa«,  on  this  account,  though  a 
querulous,  lamenting  bird,  regarded  by  the  ancients  as 
a  symbol  of  tranquillity  ;  ana,  from  bring  principally 
an  the  water,  was  consecrated  to  Thetia.  According 
to  Pliny  (10,  47),  the  halcyons  only  showed  them- 
selves at  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades  and  towards  the 
winter-solstice,  and  even  then  they  were  but  rarely 
seen.  They  made  their  nests,  according  to  the  same 
writer,  during  the  seven  days  immediately  preceding 
the  winter-solstice,  and  lsid  their  eggs  during  the  seven 
days  that  follow.  These  fourteen  days  are  the  "  dies 
kalcyonti,"  or  "  halcyon-days,"  of  antiquity.  He  de- 
scribes their  nests  as  resembling,  while  they  float  upon 
the  waters,  a  kind  of  ball,  a  little  lengthened  out  at  the 
top,  with  a  very  narrow  -  opening,  and  the  whole  not 
unlike  a  large  sponge.  A  great  deal  of  this  is  pure 
/able.  The  only  bird  in  modem  times  at  all  resem- 
bling either  of  the  two  kinds  of  halcyons  described  by 
Aristotle  (8,  8),  is  the  Aletdo  Ispida,  or  what  the 
French  call  martin-ptekeur.  All  that  is  said,  too, 
•bout  the  nest  floating  on  the  water,  and  the  days  of 
calm,  is  untrue.  What  the  ancients  took  for  a  nest 
•f  a  bird,  is  in  reality  a  zoophyte,  of  the  class  named 
haleyonium  by  Linneus,  snd  of  the  particular  species 
called  gtedu  by  Lamarck.  The  nartm-picheur  makes 
its  nest  in  boles  along  the  shore,  or,  rather,  it  depositee 
its  eggs  in  such  holes  as  it  finds  there.  Moreover,  it 
lays  its  eggs  in  the  spring,  and  has  no  connexion 
whatever  with  calm  weather.  (G.  Cuvicr,  ad  Plin., 
L  e  >— II.  A  daughter  of  Atlas,  snd  one  of  the  Pleia- 
des. (Vid.  ¥\end<ss.—Apollod.,  3,  10.)— III.  An  ap- 
pellation given  to  Cleopatra,  daughter  of  Idas  and 
Marpessa    The  mother  bsd  been  carried  off,  in  her 

Cnger  days,  by  Apollo,  bnt  had  been  rescued  by  her 
band  Idas,  and  from  the  plaintive  cries  which  she 
uttered  while  being  abducted,  resembling  the  lament 
of  the  halcyon,  the  appellation  Alcyone  was  given  as 
•  kind  of  surname  to  her  daughter  Cleopatra.  (Horn., 
H.,  9,  653,  Stqq.) 

AlcyonIa,  Palds,  a  pool  in  Argolis,  not  far  from 
the  Lemean  marsh.  Nero  attempted  to  measure  it  by 
means  of  a  plummet  several  stadia  in  length,  but  could 
discover  no  bottom.    (Ptutan  ,  2,  37.) 

Ar.cYONloM  mark, a  name  given  to  an  arm  of  the  Si- 
nus Corinthiacus,  or  Gulf  of  Lepanlo,  which  stretched 
between  the  western  coast  of  Bceotia,  the  northern  coast 
of  Megiris,  and  the  northwestern  extremity  of  Corin- 
thia,  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  CMmias.  (Slrab.,  336.) 
Alduabis.    Vid.  Dubis. 

Alia,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the  eastern  confines, 
and  to  the  northeast  of  Orchomenus.  It  bad  three 
famous  temples,  that  of  the  Euhesian  Diana,  of  Miner- 
va Alea,  and  of  Bacchus.  The  feast  of  Bacchus,  call- 
ed Skiria,  was  celebrated  here  every  third  year,  at 
which  time,  according  to  Pausaniaa,  the  women  were 
scourged,  in  obedience  to  a  command  of  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.    (Pautan..  8,  S3.) 

A  lesion  and  DisctNva,  sons  of  Neptune.  (Vid. 
Albion,  I.) 

Alecto,  one  of  the  Furies.  The  name  is  derived 
from  A,  prit.,  end  Myo,  "  to  cease"  from  her  never 
ceasing  to  pursue  the  wicked.  (  Vid.  Eumenides.) 
Alectob.  Vid.  Supplement. 
Aleoteyoh,  a  youth  whom  Mars,  during  his  meet- 
ing with  Venus,  stationed  at  the  door  to  watch  against 
the  approach  of  the  son.  He  fell  asleep,  and  Apollo 
came  and  discovered  the  guilty  pair.  Mara  was  so 
incensed  that  he  changed  Alectryon  into  a  cock,  who, 
still  mindful  of  his  neglect,  announces,  ssy  the  an- 
cient writers,  at  early  dawn,  the  approach  of  the  sun. 
(Lucian,  Somn.  ttu.  Gall.,  3.) 

Alectvs,  s  military  prefect  and  usurper  in  Britain, 
who  slew  Carausins,  but  was  in  turn  slain  by  Asclepio- 
dotus,  a  general  under  Conttanttus  Chlorus.  He  died 
A  D.  396.    (Eumen.  ptmeg.  Const.  Cos. — Crewier, 


Hist,  dee  Emp.  Rom.,  6,  p.  303,  teqq .) 


A  talus  Campos  ('AXqlev  mown),  a  tract  in  Cflicia 
Campestris,  to  the  east  of  the  river  Saras,  between 
Adana  and  the  sea.  The  poets  fabled  that  Bellero- 
phon  wandered  and  perished  here,  after  having  been 
thrown  from  the  horse  Pegasus.  The  name  comes 
from  iXaoutu,  "  to  wander."  {Homer,  11.,  6,  201- 
Dwnyt.  Peritg.,  873.— Ovid,  Ibis,  359.) 

Alimarmi,  or  Alamanki,  a  name  assumed  by  a 
confederacy  of  German  tribes  situate  between  the 
Neckar  and  the  Upper  Rhine,  who  united  to  resist  the 
encroachments  of  Roman  power.  -  According  to  Man- 
ner! (Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  335,  teqq.),  the  shattered  re- 
mains of  the  army  of  Ariovistus  retired,  after  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  their  leader,  to  the  mountainous 
country  of  the  Upper  Rhine.  (Compare,  however, 
Pfister,  Getch.  der  Teuttchen.,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  teqq., 
where  a  different  account  is  given  of  the  origin  of  the 
Alemsnni.)  Their  descendants  in  after  days,  in  order 
to  oppose  a  barrier  to  the  continued  advance  of  the 
Roman  arms,  united  in  a  common  league  with  the 
German  tribes  which  had  originally  settled  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  had  beeu  driven  across  by  their 
more  powerful  opponents.  The  members  of  ibis  union 
styled  themselves  Alemanni  or  all-men,  i.  e.,  men  of 
all  tribes,  to  denote  at  once  their  various  lineage  and 
their  common  bravery.  They  first  appeared  in  a  hos- 
tile attitude  on  the  banks  of  the  Mayn,  but  wore  de- 
feated by  CaracaUa,  who  was  hence  honoured  with  the 
surname  of  Alemannicut.  In  the.  succeeding  reigns, 
we  find  them  at  one  time  ravaging  the  Roman  territo- 
ries, at  another,  defeated  and  driven  back  to  their  na- 
tive forests.  At  last,  after  their  overthrow  by  Clovis, 
king  of  the  Saltan  Franks,  tbey  ceased  to  exist  as  one 
nation,  snd  were  dispersed  over  Gaul,  Switzerland, 
and  northern  Italy. 

Alebia,  a  city  of  Corsica,  on  the  eastern  coast.  It 
was  founded  by  the  Phocnans,  under  the  name  of  Ala- 
lia ('AXaXia),  and  about  twenty  years  after  its  first 
settlement,  was  much  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  those 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Pnocajs,  who  fled  from  the  sway 
of  Cyrus.  (Vast.  Phocssa.)  Its  rapid  advance  in  mari- 
time power,  subsequent  to  this  increase  of  numbers, 
excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Etrurians  snd  Carthagin 
ians.  A  naval  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  people  ol 
Alalia,  though  victorious,  suffered  so  severely,  as  to  be 
convinced  of  the  impossibility  of  long  withstanding  the 
united  strength  of  their  foes.  They  migrated,  there- 
fore, once  more,  and  settled  on  the  southwestern  coast 
of  Italy  (Herod.,  1,  166),  where  they  founded  the  city 
of  Hyela,  or  Velia.  A  portion  of  them,  however,  went 
to  the  Phocatan  colony  of  Massilia.  (Seneca,  de  Con 
tol.,  ad  Halt,  matr.,  8.)  The  history  of  Alalia,  after  this 
event,  remains  for  a  long  period  enveloped  in  obscuri- 
ty. The  Carthaginians,  probably,  took  possession  of 
the  place.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  it  fell,  together 
with  the  whole  islsnd,  under  the  Roman  sway  ;  at  least 
Zonaras  (8,  II)  speaks  of  a  place  called  Valeria  as 
the  most  important  city  in  the  island,  and  aa  having 
been  taken  by  Lucius  Scipio.  Alalia  remained  in 
obscurity  under  its  new  mssters  also,  until  Sylla  sent 
thither  a  Roman  colony,  as  Marius  bad  done  a  short 
time  previous  to  the  ssme  island,  founding  in  it  the 
colony  of  Mariana.  From  this  period  Alalia,  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Aleria,  and  the  earlier  appellation 
fell  into  disuse.  'When,  snd  under  what  circumstances, 
this  city  was  finally  destroyed,  is  not  ascertained.  Its 
ruins  are  to  be  found  a  short  distance  below  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tarignano.  (Mannert,  9,  pt.  3, 
p.  616,  stqq.) 

Ales,  a  small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  which  emp 
ties  into  the  Mgetn  near  Colophon.    (Pautan.,  8,  28.) 

A  Lis  a,  Alaesa,  or  Halesa,  a  very  ancient  city  of 
Sicily,  built  by  Arcbonides,  B.C.  403.  It  stood  neat 
the  modem  city  of  Caronia,  on  the  river  Alesus,  or 
Fiume  di  Caronia.  The  inhabitants  were  exempted 
by  the  Romans  from  taxes.   (Dud.  Sic.,  14,  16.) 
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AlbsTa  or  Alexia,  a  fimont  and  strongly  fortified 
city  of  the  Mandubii,  in  Gallia  Celtics.  It  was  so  an- 
cient a  city,  that  Diodonis  Sicuhis  (4,  19)  ascribes 
the  building  of  it  to  Hercules.  (Compare  the  learned 
and  ingenious  remarks  of  Hitter,  in  bis  Vorkailt,  p. 
878.  on  the  subject  of  the  Celtic  Hercules.)  It 
situate  on  a  high  hill,  supposed  to  be  Mount  4uxou, 
near  lhe,aoorces  of  the  Sequana  or  Seine,  and  washed 
cn  two  sides  by  the  small  rivers  Lulosa  and  Ozera, 
aow  Lose  and  Oztrasn.  Alesia  was  taken  and  destroy- 
ed by  Cesar  after  a  famous  siege,  but  was  rebuilt,  and 
Became  a  place  of  considerable  consequence  under  the 
Roman  emperors.  It  was  laid  in  ruins  in  the  9th 
century  by  the  Normans.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Auxois 
s  a  village  called  Aiise  (Depart.  CM*  a" Or),  with 
several  hundred  inhabitants.  (Flar.,  8,  10. — Cow., 
*.  <?..  7,  69.) 

Alisidm,  a  mountain  in  the  vicinity  of  Man  tinea,  on 
which  was  a  grove  dedicated  to  Ceres ;  also  the  tem- 
pts of  the  equestrian  Neptune,  an  edifice  of  great  an 
bqoity,  which  bad  been  originally  built,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Agamedes  and  Tropbonius,  but  was  af- 
terward enclosed  within  a  new  structure  by  order  of 
Hadrian.  The  mountain  was  said  to  have  taken  its 
name  from  the  wanderings  of  Rhea  (to  ipot  to  'AAj;- 
jim,  iii  t?v  Uav,  4f  faai,  a&aiptvov  rip/  "Peat. 
Passes.  8, 10). 

A  let  it  CAjurrst),  a  son  of  Hippotea,  and  descend- 
ant of  Hercmes  in  the  fifth  degree.    He  is  said  to  have 
taken  possession  of  Corinth,  and  to  have  expelled  the 
SmjpLidm  durty  years  after  Ike  first  invasion  of  the 
PeJspaooeaos  by  the  Herachda.    His  family,  some- 
lines  called  the  Aleuda,  msintained  themselves  at 
Conau  down  to  the  lime  of  Bncchis.    (Ptau.,  2,  4, 
3;  5,  18,  2.— Strai  ,  8,  p.  889  —  Cstfrm.,  Frag  ,  103. 
— Pad..  Ofym.  13.  17.)    Veileius  Paterculus  (1,  3] 
calk  him  a  descendant  of  Hercules  in  the  sixth  de- 
gres.    He  received  an  oracle  piomiaing  him  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Athens,  if  during  the  war  which  was  then 
going  on  its  kings  should  remain  uninjured.  This 
cracie  became  known  st  Athens,  and  Codrus  sacrifi- 
ced himself  for  his  country.   (Vid.  Codrus. — Comm., 
Kant.,  26.)    Other  persons  of  this  name  are  men- 
lioaed  in  Apollod.,  3,  10,  6  ;  Hygin.,  Fai^  123;  and 
Vtrgd.  Mk.,  1,  121 ;  9,  462. 
Alkoad^k.     Kid.  Supplement. 
Auoia     Fiat  Supplement 
AtiiiMBMoa,  I.  a  nativa  of  Teas.   (Fid.  Sapple- 
swot ) — IL  A  general  of  the  iEtoliaas,  who,  with  a  body 
of  as  countrymen,  alew  Nabia,  tyrant  of  Sparta.  He 
had  bean  seat  at  toe  bead  of  a  band  of  auxiliaries,  by  the 
/ftnhns,  ostensibly  to  aid  Nabis,  bat  in  reality  to  get 
poasesskra  of  Laveedmmon.    The  inhabitants,  however, 
rallied  after  the  fail  of  the  tyrant,  defeated  the  vEtoli- 
so,  who  were  scattered  throughout  the  city  and  plun- 
dering it,  and  slaw  Alexsmenus.   (£•».,  86, 34,  teaq.) 

Auucdii,  a  name  of  very  common  occurrence, 
at  designating  not  only  kings,  but  private  individuals. 
We  wdl  classify  the  monsrehs  by  countries,  and  then 
come  to  private  or  leu  conspicuous  personages. 

1.  King*  of  Macedonia. 
Auiwdii  I.,  son  of  Amyntas,  and  tenth  king  of 


He  ascended  the  throne  497  B.C.,  and 
reigned  43  years.    It  was  he  who,  while  still  a  youth, 
slew,  in  company  with  a  party  of  his  young  friends, 
banned  in  female  attire,  the  Persian  embeesadors  at 
ha  father's  court,  having  been  provoked  to  the  act  by 
their  immodest  behaviour  towards  the  females  present 
at  a  banquet.    With  this  prince  the  glory  of  Macedon 
any  be  said  to  have  commenced.    He  enlarged  bis 
termories,  partly  by  conquest,  and  partly  by  the  gift 
watch  Xerxes  bestowed  upon  him,  of  all  the  country 
from  Mount  Olympus  to  the  range  of  Hsmua.  (Herod., 
5,  18.  sees. — Justin,  7.  3.) 
Auxasbkk  II.,  son  of  Amyntas  II.  He  was  treach- 
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eroushr  slain  by  Ptolemy  Alorites,  after  having  reigned 
from  B.C.  369  to  B.C.  367,  and  not,  according  to  the 
common  account,  for  one  year  merely.  Ptolemy  Al- 
orites, however,  who  slew  him,  was  neither  king  nor 
the  son  of  Amyntas,  although  called  so  by  Diodo- 
rna  (16,  71).  It  seems  probable,  from  a  compari- 
son of  iEscbines  (it  Fait  Leg.,  p.  32)  with  a  frag- 
ment in  Syncellus  (Dexipptu,  op.  Syneeil.,  p.  263,  B.), 
that  Ptolemy  was  appointed  regent  in  a  regular  way, 
during  the  minority  of  Perdiocas ;  that  he  afterward 
abused  his  trust,  and  was,  m  consequence,  cut  off  by 
Perdiccas.  The  duration  of  bis  administration,  three 
years,  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (15,  77). 

Alkxakdce  III.,  snrnamed  the  Great,  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Pells,  B.C.  366. 
His  mother  was  Oiympiss,  the  daughter  of  Neoptole- 
mus,  king  of  Epirua.  Leounatus,  a  relation  of  his 
mother's,  an  austere  man,  and  of  great  severity  of 
manners',  was  bis  early  governor,  and  at  the  age  of 
eight  years,  Lyaimachua,  an  Acaruanian,  became  his 
instructor.  Plutarch  gives  this  individual  an  unfa- 
vourable character,  and  insinuates  that  he  was  more 
desirous  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  royal  family, 
than  of  effectually  discharging  the  duties  of  his  office. 
It  was  his  delight  to  call  Philip,  Peleus ;  Alexander, 
Achilles  i  and  to  claim  for  himself  the  honorary  name 
of  Phoenix.  Early  impressions  are  the  strongest,  and 
even  the  pedantic  allusions  of  the  Acarnanian  might 
render  the  young  prince  more  eager  in  after  life  to  im- 
itate the  Homeric  model  In  bis  fifteenth  year,  Alex- 
ander was  placed  under  the  immediate  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  A  ristotle.  The  philoso  uber  joined  his  royal 
pupil  B.C.  342,  and  did  not  finally  quit  him  until  he 
came  to  the  throne.  The  master  was  worthy  of  the 
scholar,  and  the  scholar  of  his  master.  The  mental 
stores  of  Aristotle  were  vast,  and  all  arranged  with 
admirable  accuracy  and  judgment ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  Alexander  was  gifted  with  great  quickness  of 
apprehension,  an  insatiable  desire  of  knowledge,  and 
an  ambition  not  to  be  satisfied  with  the  second  place 
in  any  pursuit.  At  a  distance  from  the  court,  this 
great  philosopher  instructed  him  in  all  the  branches  of 
human  knowledge,  especially  those  necessary  for  a 
ruler,  and  wrote,  for  bis  benefit,  a  work  on  the  art  of 
government,  which  is  unfortunately  lost.  As  Mace- 
don was  surrounded  by  dangerous  neighbours,  Aris- 
totle sought  to  cultivate  in  his  pupil  the  talents  and 
virtues  of  a  military  commander.  With  this  view  he 
recommended  to  him  the  reading  of  the  Iliad,  and  re- 
vised this  poem  himself.  The  poet,  as  Aristotle  em- 
phatically names  Homer,  was  the  philosopher's  insep- 
arable companion  :  from  him  be  drew  bis  precepts  sod 
maxims ;  from  him  he  borrowed  his  models.  The  pre- 
ceptor imparted  his  enthusiasm  to  his  pupil,  and  the 
most  accurate  copy  of  the  great  poem  was  prepared  by 
Aristotle,  apd  placed  by  Alexander  in  a  precious  cas- 
ket which  he  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius.  The 
frame  of  the  young  prince  was,  at  the  same  time, 
formed  by  gymnastic  exercises.  He  gave  several 
proofs  of  manly  skill  and  courage  while  very  young ; 
one  of  which,  the  breaking  in  of  his  fiery  courser  Bu- 
cephalus, which  had  mastered  every  other  rider,  is 
mentioned  by  all  his  historians  as  an  incident  that  con- 
vinced his  father  Philip  of  his  future  unconquerable 
spirit.  When  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  Philip,  set- 
ting out  on  an  expedition  against  Byzantium,  delega- 
ted the  government  to  him  during  his  absence.  Two 
years  later  (B.C.  338),  he  performed  prodigies  of  val- 
our in  the  battle  at  Cbawonea,  where  he  obtained  great 
reputation  by  conquering  the  sacred  band  of  the  The- 
bans.  "My  son,"  said  Philip,  after  the  battle,  em- 
bracing him,  "  seek  another  empire,  for  that  which  I 
shall  leave  you  is  not  worthy  of  you."  The  father 
and  son,  however,  quarrelled  when  Philip  repudiated 
Oiympiss.  Alexander,  who  took  the  part  of  his  moth- 
er, was  obliged  to  flee  to  Epirus  to  escape  the  ven- 
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gr Mice  of  his  father,  but  he  soon  obtained  pardon  and 
returned.  He  afterward  accompanied  Philip  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Triballi,  and  saved  his  life  in  a 
battle.  Philip,  having  been  elected  chief  commander 
of  the  Greeks,  was  preparing  for  a  war  against  Persia, 
when  be  was  assassinated,  B.C.  336.  This  occur- 
rence, at  an  eventful  crisis,  excited  some  suspicion 
against  Alexander  and  Ofympiaa  ;  but  as  it  was  one 
of  his  first  acts  to  execute  juatiee  on  those  of  his  fa- 
ther's assassins  who  fell  into  his  bands,  several  of  the 
nobility  being  implicated  in  the  plot,  this  imputation 
rests  on  little  beyond  surmise.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  conspirators  were  in  correspondence  with 
the  Persian  court,  and  that  ample  promises  of  protec- 
tion and  support  were  given  to  men  undertaking  to 
deliver  the  empire  from  the  impending  invasion  of  the 
captain-general  of  Greece.  Alexander,  who  succeed- 
ed without  opppaition,  was  at  thia  time  in  his  twentieth 
year ;  and  his  youth,  in  the  first  instance,  excited  sev- 
eral of  the  states  of  Greece  to  endeavour  to  set  aside 
the  Macedonian  ascendency.  By  a  sudden  march  into 
Thessaly  he,  however,  soon  overawed  the  most  active ; 
and  when,  on  a  report  of  his  death,  chiefly  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Demosthenes  and  bis  party,  the  various 
states  were  excited  to  great  commotion,  he  punished 
the  open  revolt  of  Thebes  with  a  severity  which  ef- 
fectually prevented  any  imitation  of  its  example.  In- 
duced to  stand  a  siege,  that  unhappy  city,  after  being 
mastered  with  dreadful  slaughter,  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  with  the  ostentatious  exception  of  the  house 
of  the  poet  Pindar  alone ;  while  the  unfortunate  sur- 
viving inhabitants  were  stripped  of  all  their  posses- 
sions and  sold  indiscriminately  into  slavery.  Intimi- 
dating by  this  cruel  policy,  the  Macedonian  party 

g lined  the  ascendency  in  every  state  throughout 
reece,  end  Athens  particularly  disgraced  itself  by 
the  meanness  of  its  submission.  Alexander  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Corinth,  where;  in  a  general  assembly  of 
the  states,  his  offlee  of  superior  commander  was  rec- 
ognised and  defined ;  and  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  his  age,  leaving  Antipater,  his  viceroy,  in  Macedon, 
he  passed  the  Hellespont,  to  overturn  the  Persian  em- 
pire, with  an  army  not  exceeding  four  thousand  five 
hundred  horse  and  thirty  thousand  foot.  To  secure 
the  protection  of  Mmorva,  he  sacrificed  to  her  on  the 
plain  of  Ilium,  crowned  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  and  con- 
gratulated this  hero,  from  whom  he  was  descended 
through  his  mother,  on  his  good  fortune  in  having  had 
auch  a  friend  as  Patroclna,  and  such  a  poet  as  Homer 
to  celebrate  his  fame.  The  rapid  movements^  Alex- 
ander had  evidently  taken  the  Persian  satraps  by  sur- 
prise. They  had,  without  making  a  single  attempt  to 
molest  his  passsge,  allowed  him,  with  a  far  inferior 
fleet,  to  convey  his  troops  into  Asia.  They  now  re- 
solved to  advance  and  contest  the  passage  of  the  river 
Granicus.  A  force  of  twenty  thousand  cavalry  was 
drawn  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  while  an 
equal  number  of  Greek  mercenaries  crowned  the  hills 
in  the  rear.  Unintimidated,  however,  by  this  array, 
Alexander  led  his  army  across,  and,  after  a  severe  con- 
flict, gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  loss  on  the  Per- 
sian side  was  heavy,  on  that  of  their  conquerors  so 
extremely  slight  (only  eighty-five  horsemen  and  thirty 
foot-soldiers)  as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  belief,  that  the 
general,  who  wrote  the  account  of  Alexander's  cam- 

S signs,  mentioned  the  loss  of  only  the  native- bom 
lacedonians.  Splendid  funeral  obsequies  were  per- 
formed in  honour  of  those  of  his  army  who  had  fallen ; 
various  privileges  were  granted  to  their  fathers  and 
children ;  and  as  twenty-five  of  the  cavalry  that  had 
been  slain  on  the  Macedonian  side  belonged  to  the 
royal  troop  of  the  "  Companions,"  these  were  honour- 
ed with  monumental  statues  of  bronze,  the  workman- 
ship of  the  celebrated  Lysippus.  The  immediate  con- 
sequence of  this  victory  was  the  freedom  and  restora- 
tion of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  sub- 
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sequent  results  were  shown  in  the  reduction  of  almost 
the  whole  of  that  country.    A  dangerous  sickness, 
however,  brought  on  by  bathing  in  the  Cydnus,  check- 
ed for  a  time  nis  career.    He  received  a  letter  from 
Parmenio,  saying  that  Philip,  his  physician,  had  been 
bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.    Alexander  gave  the 
letter  to  the  physician,  and  at  the  same  time  drank  the 
potion  which  the  latter  had  prepared  for  him.  (Scarce!) 
was  he  restored  to  health  when  he  advanced  towards 
the  defiles  of  Cilicia,  whither  Darius  had  imprudently 
betaken  himself  with  an  immense  army,  instead  of 
awaiting  his  adversary  on  the  plains  of  Assyria.  The 
second  battle  took  place  near  Issus,  between  the  sea 
and  the  mountains,  and  victory  again  declared  for  the 
Macedonian  monarch .    The  Macedonians  conquered 
on  this  day,  not  the  Persians  alone,  but  the  united  ef- 
forts of  southern  Greece  and  Persia, ;  for  the  army  of 
Darius,  besides  its  eastern  troops,  contained  thirty 
thousand  Greek  mercenaries,  the  largest  Greek  force 
of  that  denomination  mentioned  in  history.    It  was 
this  galling  truth  that,  among  other  causes,  rendered 
the  republican  Greeks  so  hostile  to  Alexander.  All 
the  active  partisans  of  that  faction  were  at  Issus,  not 
were  the  survivers  dispirited  by  their  defeat.  Agis, 
king  of  Sparta,  gathered  eight  thousand  who  had  re- 
turned to  Greece  by  various  ways,  and  fought  with 
them  a  bloody  battle  against  Antipater,  who  with  dif- 
ficulty defeated  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  With- 
out taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  it  is  impos- 
sible duly  to  estimate  the  difficulties  surmounted  by 
Alexander.    After  the  defeat  at  Iasus,  the  treasures 
and  family  of  Darius  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
queror.   The  latter  were  treated  moat  magnanimous- 
ly.   Alexander  did  not  pursue  the  Persian  monarch, 
who  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  but,  in  order  to  cut 
bim  off  from  the  sea,  turned  towards  Code-Syria  and 
Phoenicia.    Here  he  received  a  letter  from  Darius, 
proposing  peace.    Alexander  answered,  that  if  be 
would  come  to  him  he  would  restore,  not  only  his 
mother,  wife,  and  children,  without  ransom,  but  also 
his  empire.    This  reply  produced  no  effect.  The 
victory  at  Issus  hsd  opened  the  whole  country  to  the 
Macedonians.    Alexander  took  possession  of  Damas- 
cus, which  contained  a  large  portion  of  the  royal  treas- 
ures, and  secured  all  the  towns  along  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea.    Tyre,  imboldened  by  the  strength  of  its 
insular  situation,  resisted,  but  was  taken,  after  seven 
months  of  incredible  exertion,  and  destroyed.  The 
capture  of  Tyre  was  perhaps  the  greatest  military 
achievement  of  the  Macedonian  monarch ;  but  it  was 
tarnished  by  his  cruel  severity  towards  the  conquered, 
thirty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  having  been  sold  by 
him  as  slaves.    Some  excuse,  however,  may  be  found 
in  the  excited  feelings  of  the  Macedonian  army,  oc- 
casioned by  numerous  insults  on  the  part  of  die  Tyri- 
ena  ;  by  acta  of  cruelty  towards  some  of  their  Mace- 
donian csptives  ;  and  also  by  the  length  and  obstinacy 
of  the  siege ;  for  more  men  were  slain  in  winning 
Tyre,  then  in  achieving  the  three  great  victories  over 
Darius.    Alezsnder  continued  his  victorious  march 
through  Palestine,  where  sll  the  towns  surrendered 
except  Gaza,  which  shared  the  fate  of  Tyre.  Egypt, 
wearied  of  the  Persian  yoke,  received  him  as  a  deliv- 
erer.   In  order  to  confirm  hia  power,  he  restored  the 
former  customs  and  religious  rites,  and  founded  Alex- 
andres, which  became  one  of  the  first  cities  of  ancient 
times.    Hence  he  went  through  the  desert  of  Libya, 
to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  an  adventure 
resembling  more  the  wildness  of  romance  than  the  so- 
berness of  history,  and  which  has  on  this  very  sccount 
been  regarded  by  aome  with  an  eye  of  incredulity. 
It  rests,  however,  on  too  firm  a  basis  to  be  invalidated. 
After  having  been  acknowledged,  say  the  ancient  wri- 
ters, as  the  son  of  the  god  (rnd.  Ammon),  Alexander, 
at  the  return  of  spring,  marched  against  Darius,  who 
in  the  mean  time  had  collected  an  army  in  Assyria, 
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and  rejected  the  proposals  of  Alexander  for  peace. 
A  battle  was  fought  at  Gaogamela,  not  far  from  Arbo- 
rs. B.C.  331.    Arrian  estimates  the  army  of  Darius  at 
1.000,000  of  infantry  and  40,000  cavalry ;  while  that 
of  Alexander  consisted  of  only  40,000  infantry  and 
7000  horse.    On  the  Persian  side,  moreover,  were 
some  of  the  bravest  and  hardiest  tribes  of  upper  Asia. 
Notwithstanding  the  immense  numerical  anperiority  of 
his  enemy,  Alexander  was  not  a  moment  doubtful  of 
victory.    At  the  head  of  hia  cavalry  be  attacked  the 
Persians,  and  rooted  them  after  a  abort  conflict.  One 
great  object  of  his  ambition  waa  to  capture  the  Per- 
sian  monarch  on  the  field  of  battle ;  and  that  object 
was  at  one  time  apparently  within  his  grasp,  when  he 
received,  at  the  instant,  a  message  from  Parmenio  that 
the  left  wing,  which  that  general  commanded,  was -hard 
pressed  by  the  Sacas,  Albanians,  and  Parthians,  and  be 
was  compelled,  of  coarse,  to  hasten  to  its  relief.  Dari- 
us tied  from  the  field  of  battle,  leaving  his  army,  bag- 
gage, and  immense  treasures  to  the  victor.  Babylon 
and  Susa,  where  the  riches  of  the  East  lay  accumula- 
ted, opened  their  gates  to  Alexander,  who  directed  hia 
march  to  Pereepous,  the  capital  of  Persia.    The  only 
passage  thither  was  defended  by  40,000  men  under 
Ariobanxaes.    Alexander  attacked  them  in  the  rear, 
routed  them,  and  entered  Persepohs  triumphant. 
From  this  time  the  glory  of  Alexsnder  began  to  decline. 
Master  of  (he  greatest  empire  in  the  world,  he  became 
a  slave  to  his  own  passions ;  gave  himself  up  to  arro- 
gance and  dissipation  ;  showed  himself  ungrateful  and 
cruel,  and  in  the  arms  of  pleasant  shed  toe  blood  of 
his  hrsfest  generals.    Hitherto  sober  and  moderate, 
lis  hero,  who  strove  to  equsl  the  gods,  and  called 
hansel/  a  god,  sunk  to  the  level  of  vulgar  men.  Per- 
sepolis,  the  wonder  of  the  world,  be  burned  in  a  fit  of 
retoxicatioo     Ashamed  of  this  act,  he  set  out  with  his 
cavalry  to  pursue  Darius.    Learning. that  Bessus,  sa- 
trap of  Bactriana,  kept  the  king  prisoner,  he  hastened 
his  inarch  with  the  hope  of  earing  him.    But  Bessus, 
when  be  saw  himself  closely  pursued,  caused  Darius 
to  be  assassinated  (B.C.  330),  because  he  waa  an  im- 
pediment to  his  flight.    Alexander  beheld  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Bactriana  a  dying  man,  covered  with  woonds, 
lying  on  a  chariot.    It  was  Darius.    The  Macedonian 
hero  could  not  restrain  his  team.    After  interring  him 
with  all  the  honours  usual  among  the  Persians,  he  took 
possession  of  Hyrcania  and  Bactriana,  and  caused 
nbraelf  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Asia.   He  waa  form- 
ing sail  more  gigantic  plana,  when  a  conspiracy  broke 
oat  ai  his  own  camp.    Philotaa,  the  son  of  Parmenio, 
was  implicated.    Alexander,  not  satisfied  with  the 
blood  of  the  eon,  caused  the  father  also  to  be  put  to 
death.   This  act  of  injustice  excited  general  displeas- 
ure. At  the  same  time,  hia  power  in  Greece  waa  threat- 
ened; and  it  required  all  the  energy  of  Antipater  to  dis- 
solve, by  force  of  anna,  the  league  formed  by  the 
Greeks  against  the  Macedonian  authority.    In  the 
mean  time,  Alexander  marched  in  the  winter  through 
the  north  of  Asia  as  far  aa  it  waa  then  known,  check- 
ed neither  by  Mount  Caucasus  nor  the  Oxus,  and 
reached  the  Caspian  Sea,  hitherto  unknown  to  the 
Greeks.    Insatiable  of  glory  and  thirsting  for  conquest, 
he  spared  not  even  the  hordes  of  the  Scythians.  Re- 
turning to  Bactriana,  he  hoped  to  gain  the  affections  of 
the  Persians  by  assuming  their  dress  and  manners;  but 
lias  hope  wss  not  realized.    The  discontent  of  the 
army  gave  occasion  to  the  scene  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  CUtos.  Alexander,  whose  pride  be  had  offend- 
ed, kitted  him  with  bis  own  band  at  a  banquet.  Clitus 
had  been  one  of  his  most  faithful  friends  and  brave  of- 
ficers, and  Alexander  was  afterward  a  prey  to  the 
keenest  remorse.    In  the  following  year  he  subdued 
the  whole  of  Sogdiana.    Oxyantes,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  enemy,  bad  secured  his  family  in  a  castle  built 
on  a  lofty  rock.  The  Macedonians  stormed  it.  Rer- 
an*, the  daughter  of  Oxyantes,  one  of  me  most  beau- 


tiful virgins  of  Asia,  waa  among  the  prisoners.  Al- 
exander fell  in  love  with  end  married  her.  Upon  the 
news  of  this,  Oxyantes  thought  it  best  to  submit,  and 
came  to  Bactria,  where  Alexander  received  him  with 
distinction.  Here  a  new  conspiracy  waa  discovered, 
at  the  head  of  which  waa  Hermolaus,  and  among  the 
accomplices  Calliatbenes.  All  the  conspirators  were 
condemned  to  death  except  Caliisthenes,  who  waa 
mutilated  and  carried  about  with  the  army  in  an  iron 
cage,  until  be  terminated  his  torments  by  poison.  Al- 
exander now  formed  the  idea  of  conquering  India,  the 
name  of  which  waa  scarcely  known.  He  paaaed  the 
Indus,  and  formed  an  alliance' with  Taxilus,  the  ruler 
of  the  region  beyond  this  river,  who  assisted  him  with 
troops  snd  130  elephants.  Conducted  by  Taxilus,  be 
marched  towards  the  river  Hvdaspes,  the  passsge  of 
which,  Porus,  another  king,  defended  at  the  head  of 
his  army.  Alexander  conquered  him  in  a  bloody  bat- 
tle, took  him  prisoner,  but  restored  him  to  his  king- 
dom. He  then  marched  victoriously  on,  established 
Greek  colonies,  and  built,  according  to  Plutarch, 
seventy  towns,  one  of  which  he  called  Bucephala,  after 
hia  horse,  which  had  been  killed  on  the  Hydaspee. 
Intoxicated  by  success,  he  intended  to  advance  aa  fin; 
aa  the  Ganges,  and  waa  preparing  to  paaa  the  Hypha- 
ais,  when  the  discontent  of  hia  army  obliged  him  to 
terminate  his  progress  and  return.  Previous  to  tam- 
ing back,  however,  be  erected  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hyphssis  twelve  towers,  in  the  shape  of  altars ;  mon- 
uments of  the  extent  of  his  career,  and  tealimoniala  of 
his  gratitude  towards  the  gods.  On  these  gigantic  al- 
tars he  offered  sacrifices  with  all  doe  solemnity,  and 
horse-races  and  gymnastic  contests  closed  the  festiv- 
ities. When  he  bad  reached  the  Hydaspea,  be  built 
a  fleet,  in  which  he  sent  a  part  of  hia  troops  down  the 
river,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  proceeded  along  the 
banks.  On  his  inarch  ha  encountered  several  Indian 
princes,  and,  during  the  siege  of  a  town  belonging  to 
the  Malli,  waa  severely  wounded.  Having  recovered, 
be  continued  bis  course  down  the  Indus,  and  thus 
reached  the  sea.  Having  entered  the  Indian  Ocean 
and  performed  some  rites  in  honour  of  Neptune,  be  left 
his  fleet ;  and,  after  ordering  Nearcbus,  aa  soon  aa  the 
season  would  permit,  to  sail  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
thence  op  the  Tigris,  he  himself  prepared  to  march  to 
Babylon.  He  had  to  wander  through  immenae  deserts, 
in  which  the  greater  part  of  hia  army,  destitute  of  wa- 
ter and  food,  perished  in  the  sand.  Only  the  fourth 
part  of  the  troops  with  which  he  bad  set  out  returned 
to  Persia.  On  bis  route  he  quelled  several  mutinies, 
and  placed  governors  over  various  provinces.  In  Susa 
he  married  two  Persian  princesses,  and  rewarded  those 
of  bis  Macedonians  who  bad  married  Persian  women ; 
because  it  waa  hia  intention  to  unite  the  two  nations 
as  closely  as  possible.  He  distributed  rich  rewards 
among  his  troops.  At  Opis,  on  the  Tigris,  he  declared 
his  intention  of  sending  the  invalids  borne  with  pres- 
ents. The  rest  of  the  army  mutinied  ;  but  he  persist- 
ed, snd  effected  his  purpose.  Soon  after,  his  favour- 
ite, Hephestioii,  died.  His  grief  waa  unbounded,  and 
he  buried  bis  body  with  royal  splendour.  On  his  return 
from  Ecbalana  to  Babylon,  the  magicians  are  said  to 
have  predicted  that  this  city  would  be  fatal  to  him. 
The  representations  of  his  friends  induced  him  to  de- 
spise these  warnings.  He  went  to  Babylon,  where 
many  foreign  ambassadors  waited  for  him,  and  was 
engaged  in  extensive  plana  for  the  future,  when  he 
became  suddenly  sick  after  a  banquet,  and  died  in  a 
few  days,  B.C.  333.  Such  waa  the  end  of  this  con- 
queror, in  bis  32d  year,  after  a  reign  of  12  years  and 
8  months.  He  left  behind  him  an  immenae  empire, 
which  became  the  scene  of  continual  ware.  He  had 
designated  no  heir,  and  being  aaked  by  hia  friends  to 
whom  he  left  the  empire,  answered,  "  To  the  worthi- 
est.1' After  many  disturbances,  the  generals  acknowl- 
edged Aridasus,  a  man  of  a  Very  weak  mind,  the  earn 
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of  Philip  and  the  dancer  Philinna,  and  Alexander  the 
posthumous  son  of  Alexander  and  Roxana,  as  kings, 
and  divided  the  provinces  among  themselves,  under 
the  name  of  ealrapie*.  They  appointed  Perdiccas,  to 
whom  Alexander,  on  his  deathbed,  had  given  his  ring, 
prime  minister  of  the  two  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander was  interred  by  Ptolemy  in  Alexandres,  in  a 
golden  coffin,  and  divine  honours  were  paid  to  bun, 
not  only  in  Egypt,  but  also  in  other  countries.  The 
sarcophagus  in  which  the  coffin  was  enclosed  has  been 
in  the  British  Museum  since  1802.  The  English  na- 
tion owe  the  acquisition  of  this  rehc  to  the  exertions 
of  Dr.  Clarke,  the  celebrated  traveller,  who  found  it  in 
the  possession  of  the  French  troops  in  Egypt,  and  was 
the  means  of  its  being  surrendered  to  the  English 
army.  In  1805,  the  same  individual  published  a  dis- 
sertation on  this  sarcophagus,  fully  establishing  its  iden- 
tity.— No  character  in  history  has  afforded  matter  for 
more  discussion  than  that  of  Alexander ;  and  the  ex- 
act quality  of  his  ambition  is  to  this  day  a  subject  of 
dispute.  By  some  he  is  regarded  ss  little  more  than 
a  heroic  madman,  actuated  by  the  mere  desire  of  per- 
sonal glory ;  others  give  him  the  honour  of  vast  and 
enlightened  views  of  policy,  embracing  the  consolida- 
tion and  establishment  of  an  empire,  in  'which  com- 
merce, learning,  and  the  arts  -  should  flourish  in  com- 
mon with  energy  and  enterprise  of  every  description. 
Each  class  of  reasonera  find  facts  to  countenance  their 
opinion  of  the  mixed  character  and  actions  of  Alexan- 
der. The  former  quote  the  wildness  of  his  personal 
daring,  the  barren  nature  of  much  of  his  transient  mas- 
tery, and  his  remorseless  and  unnecessary  cruelty  to 
the  vanquished  on  some  occasions,  and  capricious 
magnanimity  and  lenity  on  others.  The  latter  advert 
to  facts  like  the  foundation  of  Alexandres,  and  other 
acta  indicative  of  large  and  prospective  views  of  true 
policy  ;  and  regard  his  expeditions  rather  as  schemes 
of  discovery  ana  exploration  than  mere  enterprises  for 
fruitless  conquest.  The  truth  appears  to  embrace  a 
portion  of  both  these  opinions.  Alexander  waa  too 
much  smitten  with  military  glory,  and  the  common  self- 
engrossment  of  the  mere  conqueror,  to  be  a  great  and 
consistent  politician ;  while  such  waa  the  strength  of 
his  intellect,  and  the  light  opened  to  him  by  success, 
that  a  glimpse  of  the  genuine  sources  of  lasting  great- 
ness could  not  but  break  in  upon  him.  The  fate  of  a 
not  very  dissimilar  character  in  our  days  shows  the 
nature  of  this  mixture  of  lofty  intellect  and  personal 
ambition,  which  has  seldom  effected  much  permanent 
good  for  mankind  in  any  age.  The  fine  qualities  and 
defects  of  the  man  were,  in  Alexander,  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  ruler.  His  treatment  of  Parmenio  and  of 
Clitus,  and  various  acta  of  capricious  cruelty  and  in- 
gratitude, are  contrasted  by  -many  instances  of  extra- 
ordinary greatness  of  mind.  He  was  also  a  lover  and 
favourer  of  the  arts  and  literature,  and  carried  with 
him  a  train  of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers,  although 
his  choice  of  his  attendants  of  this  description  did  not 
always  do  honour  to  his  judgment.  He,  however,  en- 
couraged and  patronised  the  artists  Praxiteles,  Ly sip- 
pus,  and  Apellea ;  and  his  munificent  presents  to  Ar- 
istotle, to  enable  him  to  pursue  his  inquiries  in  natural 
history,  were  very  serviceable  to  science.  Alexander 
also  exhibited  that  unequivocal  test  of  strong  intellect, 
•  disposition  to  employ  end  reward  men  of  talents  in 
every  department  of  knowledge.  In  person  this  extra- 
ordinary individual  was  of  the  middle  size,  with  a  neck 
somewhat  awry,  but  possessed  of  a  fierce  and  majestic 
countenance. — It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  concluding 
this  sketch,  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  circumstan- 
ces connected  with  the  death  of  this  celebrated  leader. 
His  decease  has  usually  been  ascribed  either  to  excess 
in  drinking  or  to  poison.  Neither  of  these  suppositions 
appears  to  be  correct.  The  fever  to  which  he  fell  a 
victim  (for  the  Royal  Diary  whence  Arrian  has  copied 
his  account  of  the  last  illness  of  Alexander,  speaks  ex- 
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pressly  of  a  violent  fever  having  been  the  cause  of 
his  decease)  waa  contracted  very  probably  in  his  visit 
to  the  marshes  of  Assyria.    The  thirst  which  subse- 
quently compelled  him,  on  a  public  day,  to  quit  his 
military  duties,  proves  that  this  fever  was  raging  in  his 
veins  before  it  absolutely  overcame  him.   The  carou- 
sals in  which  he  afterward  indulged  must  have  seri- 
ously increased  the  disease.    Strong  men  like  Alex- 
ander have  often  warded  off  attacks  of  illness  by  in- 
creased excitement;  but,  if  this  fail  to  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  the  reaction  is  terrible.    It  is  curious  to 
observe,  in  Arrisn's  account  of  Alexander's  last  illness, 
that  no  physician  is  mentioned.    The  king  seems  to 
have  trusted  to  two  simple  remedies,  abstinence  and 
bathing.    His  removsl  to  a  summer-bouse,  close  to  the 
large  cold  bath,  shows,  how  much  be  confided  in  the 
latter  remedy. '  But  die  extraordinary  fatigues  which 
he  had  undergone,  the  exposure  within  the  last  three 
years  to  the  rains  of  die  Pendjab,  the  marshes  of  the 
Indus,  the  burning  sands  of  Gedrosia,  the  hot  vapours 
of  Susiana,  and  the  marsh  miasma  of  the  Babylonian 
Lakes,  proved  too  much  even  for  his  iron  constitution. 
The  numerous  wounds  by  which  his  body  had  been 
perforated,  and  especially  the  serious  injury  done  to  his 
lungs  by  an  arrow  among  the  Malli,  must  in  some  de- 
gree have  impaired  the  vital  functions,  and  enfeebled 
the  powers  of  healthy  reaction.   (Plut.,  Kit.  Alex.— 
Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. — Quintu*  Curtiu*. — Diod.  Sic, 
17  et  18. — Eneyclop.  Amerie.,  vol.  1,  p.  \&l,*eqq. — 
Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  1,  p.  105.—  William*'*  Life  of  Al- 
exander Ike  Great,  p.  346,  <fcc,  Am.  ad.)— After  many 
dissensions  and  bloody  wars  among  themselves,  tbe 
generals  of  Alexander  laid  the  foundations  of  several 
great  empires  in  the  three  quarters  of  the  globe  Ptol- 
emy seized  Egypt,  where  he  firmly  establiahed  him- 
self, and  where  his  successors  were  called  Ptolemies, 
in  honour  of  the  founder  of  their  empire,  which  sub- 
sisted till  the  lime  of  Augustus.    Seleucus  and  his 
posterity  reigned  in  Babylon  and  Syria.  Antigonui 
at  first  established  himself  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Antipa- 
ter  in  Macedonia.    The  descendants  of  Anti pater  were 
conquered  by  the  successors  of  Antigonus,  who  reign- 
ed in  Macedonia  till  it  was  reduced  by  the  Romans  in 
the  time  of  King  Perseus.    Lystaiachua  made  bimselt 
master  of  Thrace ;  and  Leonatus,  who  had  taken  pos- 
session of  Phrygia,  meditated  for  a  while  to  drive  An- 
tipster  from  Macedonia.    Eumenes  established  him- 
self in  Cappadocia,  but  was  soon  overpowered  by  his 
rival  Antigonus,  and  starved  to  death.     During  his 
lifetime,  Eumenes  appeared  so  formidable  to  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  that  none  of  them  dared  to  as- 
sume the  title  of  king. 

Alixahoib  IV.,  son  of  Alexander  the  Great  and 
Roxana.  He  waa  born  after  his  father's  death,  and 
waa  proclaimed  king  while  yet  an  infant,  along  with 
Philip  Arideus,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  Scion  after,  however,  ho  was  put  to  death, 
together  with  Roxana,  by  Cassander,  who  thereupon 
assumed  the  sovereign  power.    {Juttm,  16,  2.) 

Alexander  V.,  son  of  Cassander.  Ho  ascended 
the  throne  of  Macedonia  along  with  his  brother  An- 
tipater,  B.C.  298.  Antipater/however,  having  put  to 
death  Thessalonica,  their  mother,  Alexander,  in  order 
to  avenge  his  parent,  called  in  the  aid  of  Demetrius, 
son  of  Antigonus.  A  reconciliation,  however,  having 
taken  place  between  the  brothers,  Demetrius,  who  was 
apprehensive  lest  this  might  thwart  his  own  views  on 
the  crown  of  Macedon,  slew  Alexander  and  seized  upon 
the  royal  authority.   (Juttin,  16,  1.) 

3.  King*  of  Epirus. 
Alixindik  I.,  sumsmed  Molossus,  was  brother  of 
Olympiaa,  and  successor  to  Arybas.  He  came  into 
Italy  to  aid  the  Taren tines  against  the  Romans,  and 
used  to  ssy,  that  while  his  nephew,  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  warring  against  women  (moaning  die  ef- 
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femmaie  nation*  of  the  east),  he  was  fighting  against 
men.  (Justin,  17,  3. — Int.,  8,  17,  et  27.)  As  re- 
gard* the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death,  vid. 
Acheron,  II. 

Aleiakdu  n  ,  son  of  the  celebrated  Pyrrhua.  To 
avenge  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been  slain  at 
Argos,  fighting  against  Antigonus,  he  seized  opon 
Macedonia,  of  which  the  latter  waa  king.  He  was 
•ooo,  however,  driven  out.  not  only  from  Macedonia, 
but  also  bom  his  own  dominions,  by  Demetrius,  son  of 
Antigonus.  Taking  refuge,  on  this,  among  the  Acar- 
naniana,  be  succeeded,  by  their  aid,  in  regaining  the 
throne  of  Epirus.  (Justm,  26,  3.— Id.,  28,  1.— 
Pit.,  Vit.  Pyrr^  34.) 

3.  Kings  of  Syria. 
Alkiasdke  I-,  surmuned  Bala  or  Balas,  a  man  of 
low  origin,  but  of  great  talents  and  still  greater  auda- 
city, who  claimed  to  be  the  son  of  Antiochu*  Epiphsnea, 
assumed  the  name  of  Alexander,  and  being  acknowl- 
edged by  Ptolemy  Philometor,  Ariarathea,  and  AtUlus, 
sened  upon  the  throne  of  Syria.  He. was  afterward 
defeated  and  driven  out  by  Demetrius  Nicator,  the 
lawful  heir ;  and,  having  uken  refuge  with  an  Arabian 
prince,  waa  pat  to  death  by  the  latter.  (Justin,  36, 
1,  ««»■) 

Alixaxobb  II.,  aornamed  Zabina  the  Slave,  a 
usurper  of  the  throne  of  Syria.  He  was  toe  son  of  a 
petty  trader  m  Alexandres,  but  claimed,  at  the  instiga- 
tion'of  Ptolemy  VII.,  io  have  been  adopted  by  Ami- 
echus  Vlli.  Ptolemy  aided  him  with  troops,  and  De- 
metrius Nicator  was  defeated  at  Damascus,  and  driven 
oat  of  his  kingdom.  A  few  years  after,  however, 
Alexander  was  himself  defeated  by  Autiochus  Grypua, 
used  in  his  torn  by  the  same  Ptolemy,  and  put  to  death. 
Grypua  was  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator.  -  (Justin,  39, 
1  «,.) 

4.  Prince*  of  Judtea. 

Alkxakdeb  I.,  Jannssua,  jnonarch  of  Judaa,  son  of 
Byrcanns,  and  brother  of  Arislobulus,  to  whom  he  sac- 
reeded,  B.C.  106.  He  wa*  a  warlike  prince,  and  dis- 
played great  ability  in  the  different  wars  iu  which  he 
was  engaged  daring  his  reign.    Driven  from  his  king- 
sum  by  bis  subjects,  who  detested  him,  he  took  up 
arms  against  them,  and  waged  a  cruel  warfare  for  the 
apace  of  six  years,  slaying  upward  of  50,000  of  hia 
(sea.    Having  at  last  re-entered  Jerusalem,  he  cruci- 
fied, for  the  amusement  of  his  concubines,  800  of  his 
reioUed  subjects,  and  at  the  same  lime  caused  their 
wives  and  children  to  be  massacred  before  their  eyes. 
Being  re- established  on  the  throne,  he  made  various 
conquests  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Idumea,  and  finally 
died  of  intemperance  at  Jerusalem,  B.C.  76,  after  a 
reign  of  27  years.    (Josepkus,  Ant  Jud.,  17, 22,  dec.) 

Alxiamdbb  II.,  son  of  Ariatobulua  II.,  wss  nude 
prisoner,  along  with  hia  father,  by  Pompey,  but  managed 
to  escape  while  being  conducted  to  Rome,  raised  an 
array,  and  made  some  conquests.  Hyrcanus,  son  of 
Alexander  Jannans,  being  then  on  the  throne,  solicited 
the  aid  of  the  Romans,  and  Marc  Antony  being  sent  by 
Gabtnina,  defeated  Alexander  near  Jerusalem.  After 
funding  a  siege  for  some  time  io  the  fortress  Alexan- 
drekm,  he  obtained  terms  of  peace ;  bu'  not  long  after, 
having  taken  up  arms  for  Cesar,  who  bad  released  his 
lather,  be  fell  into  the  bands  of  Melellus  Scipio,  and 
w»  beheaded  at  Antioch.  (Josepkus,  Anttq.  Jud., 
14,  13  ) 

Albxsndbs  HI.,  son  of.  Herod  the  Great,  put  to 
•rath  by  his  father,  along  with  Arisiobulus  hia  brother, 
on  false  charges  brought  against  them  by  Pheroras  their 
node,  and  Salome  their  aunt.  (Josepkus,  Anttq:  Jud., 
M.17.) 

5.  Kings  of  Egypt. 
Auunu  I.,  II.,  HT.,«trf.  Ftolema.ua  JX  ,  X,  XI. 


6.  Individuals. 
Alexander,  I.  tyrant  of  Pberc  in  Theasaly,  whs 
seized  upon  the  sovereign  power,  B.C.  368.  He  was 
of  a  warlike  spirit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive, and  his  oppressed  subjects  were  induced  to 
supplicate  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who  aent  Pelopidas 
with  an  army.  The  tyrant  was  compelled  to  yield; 
but,  having  subsequently  escaped  from  the  power  of  the 
Thoban  commander,  he  reassembled  an  army,  and 
Pelopidas  having  been  imprudent  enough  to  come  to 
him  without  an  escort,  the  tyrant  seized  and  threw  him 
into  prison,  whence  he  wss  only  released  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Epaminondas  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force.  By  dint  of  negotiation,  be  now  obtained  a 
truce,  but  renewed  hia  acts  of  violence  and  cruelty  as 
aoon  as  the  Thebans  had  departed.  Pelopidas  marched 
against  and  defeated  him,  but  lost  his  own  life  io  the 
sction.  Stripped  upon  this  of  all  his  conquests,  and 
restricted  to  the  city  of  Phens,  he  no  longer  dared  to 
carry  on  war  by  land,  but  turned  his  attention  to  pira- 
cy, and  bad  even  the  audacity  to  pillage  the  Piratua  or 
main  harbour  of  Athena.  He  was  assassinated  st  last 
by  his  wife Tbebe.  (Vol  Max.,  »,  13.— Com.  Nep., 
Vit.  Ptlap. — Pamsan.,  6, 5.)— -II  Lyncestes,  was  ac- 
cused of  being  one  of  the  conspirators  in  the  plot 

Jinst  Philip  of  Macedon,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
that  monarch.  He  waa  pardoned  on  account  of  hia 
having  been  the  first  to  salute  Alexander,  Philip's  son, 
as  king.  Not  long  after,  however,  he  was  detected  iu 
a  treacherous  correspondence  with  Dsnos,  and  put  to 
death.  (Justin,  11,  2.)— III.  Son  of  Polyspercboo, 
st  first  a  general  on  the  aide  of  Antigonus,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great, and  very  active  in  dri- 
ving out  for  him,  from  the  Peloponnesus,  the  garrisons 
of  Cassander.  He  afterward  went  over  to  Cassan- 
der,  but  was  assassinated  by  some  Sicyonians,  after 
no  long  interval  of  time,  at  the  siege  of  Dyma. — IV. 
A  famous  impostor  of  Paphlagonia,  wbo  lived  in  the 
lime  of  Lucisn,  under  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureliua. 
By  his  artifices  he  succeeded  in  passing  himself  for  • 
person  aent  by  iEsculspins,  and  prevailed  Opon  the 
Paphlagonians  to  erect  a  temple  to  this,  deity.  As  the 
priest  slid  prophet  of  the  god,  he  ran  a  long  career  of  de- 
ception, a  full  account  ol  which  is  given  in  the  Sup- 
plement.— V  Severus,  a  Romsn  emperor.  (Vid.  Se- 
vern*.)— VI.  An  Athenian  painter,  whose  portrait  ap- 
pears on  a  marble  tablet  found  at  Reams  in  1746,  and 
staling  the  name  and  country  of  ihe  artist.  The  sga 
in  which  he  lived  is  not  known. — VII.  A  native  of  A  ear- 
ns. (Vid  Supplement.)— VIII.  ^Elolus.  (Kid. 
Supplement.)— IX.  A  commander  of  horse  in  the  army 
of  Auiigonos  Doson.  ( Vid.  Supplement.) — X.  A  son 
of  Marc  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  (Vid.  Supplement.) 
—XI.  Brother  of  Molo.  (Vid.  Supplement.)— XII. 
A  native  of  Cotycum,  in  Phrvgia.  or,  according  to 
Suidas,  of  Miletus,  who  flourished  in  the  second  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  He  look  the  name  of  Cornelius 
Alexander,  from  hisvhavmg  been  a  slave  of  l.orne- 
liua  LentoJue,  who  gave  bim  bis  freedom,  snd  tnsda 
him  ibe  instructor  to  bis  children  He  was  sur- 
named  Polyhiator,  from  the  variety  and  multiplicity 
of  bis  knowledge.  The  ancient  writers  cue  one  of 
bis  works  in  forty  books,  each  one  of  which  appears  to 
have  contained  the  description  of  some  particular 
country,  and  lo  have  had  a  separate  title,  auch  aa 
Alyvxrtaxd.  Kapuucd,  etc.  Pliny  often  refers  to  him. 
It  is  probable  that  be  waa  the  author  of  a  work  enti- 
tled QavpaouM  owayuyti,  "  A  collection  of  wonderful 
things,"  of  which  Photius  speaks  as  the  production  of 
an  individual  named  Alexander,  without  designating 
him  any  farther.  This  work  contained  accounts  of 
animals,  plants,  rivers,  dec.  (SchSU,  Hist.  Litt.  Gr.. 
vol.  6,  p.  276,  sea)— XIII.  A  native  of  Alga  in  Achaia, 
the  disciple  of  Xenocrates,  and,  aa  is  thought,  of  Soai- 

Sinea.  He  was  one  of  the  instructed  of  the  Emperor 
ero.    Some  critics  regard  him  aa  the  author  of  the 
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commentary  on  Aristotle,  which  commonly  passes  un 
der  the  name  of  Alexander  of  Aphrodisia.  (SchbU, 
Hiat.  Lxtt.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  156.V- XIV.  A  native  of 
Aphrodisia  in  Caria,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  third  century.  He  is  regarded  as  the  restorer 
♦f  the  true  doctrine  of  Aristotle,  and  he  is  the  princi- 
pal peripatetic,  after  the  founder  of  this  school,  who 
adopted  the  system  of  the  Utter  in  all  its  purity,  with- 
out intermingling  along  with  it,  as  Alexander  of  JEgte 
and  his  disciples  did,  the  precepts  of  other  schools. 
He  wss  surnamed,  by  way  of  compliment,  'E&ryyrijc, 
Btegete*  ("  the  interpreter,"  or  "  expounder"),  snd 
became  the  head  of  s  particular  class  of  A  ristoteiian 
commentators,  styled  "  Alexandreans."  He  wrote,  1. 
A  treatise  on  Destiny  snd  Free  Agency  (Ilepi  Eiftap- 
fuvnt  xai  roi  ey~^iu*v),  a  work  held  in  high  estima- 
tion, and  which  the  author  addressed  to  the' emperors 
Septimius  Sevens  and  Antoninus  Csrscalla.  In  it 
be  combats  the  Stoic  dogma,  as  hostile  to  free  agency, 
and  destructive,  in  consequence,  of  all  morality.  The 
beat  edition  of  this  work  is  that  printed  at  London,  in 
1658,  12mo.  It  is  inserted  slso,  with  new  corrections, 
in  the  8d  vol.  of  Grotius's  Theological  Works,  Amet., 
1679,  fol.  2.  A  commentary  on  the  first  book  of  the 
first  Anslytice  of  Aristotle,  Gr.,  fol.,  Venet.,  1489,  and 
4to.,  Florent.,  1521.  Translated  into  Latin  by  Feli- 
cianus,  fol.,  Venet.,  1642. 1546,  and  1560.  3.  A  com- 
mentary on  the  eight  books  of  the  Topics,  fol.,  Venet., 
1613  snd  1626.  A  Latin  translation  by  Dorotheas, 
which  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  1524,  fol.,  Venet., 
has  been  often  reprinted.  In  1563,  a  translation  by 
Rasarius  appeared,  fol ,  Venet.,  which  is  preferable  to 
the  other.  4.  Commentaries  on  the  Elenchi  sophistici 
of  Aristotle,  Gr,  fol.,  Venet.,  1620,  and  4to,  Florent., 
1552.  Translated  into  Latin  by  Rasarius,  Venet., 
1567.  5.  A  commentary  on  the  twelve  books  of  the 
metaphysics  of  Aristotle.  The  Greek  text  has  never 
been  printed,  although  there  are  many  MS.  copiea  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  snd  other  libraries.  A 
Latin  translation,  however,  by  Sepulveda,  appeared  at 
Rome,  1527,  in  fol.,  and  has  been  often  reprinted.  6. 
A  commentary  on  Aristotle's  work  De  Sentu,  <kc,  Gr., 
at  the  end  of  Simplicity's  commentary  on  the  work 
of  Aristotle  respecting  the  Soul,  fol.,  Venet.,  1527. 
'7.  A  commentary  on  the  Meteorologies  of  Aristotle, 
Gr.,  fol.,  Kotef.,1527,  and  in  the  Latin  of  Alex.  Pi- 
colomini,  fol.,  1540,  1548,  1575.  8.  A  treatise  mpi 
uli-euc  (De  Mistione),  directed  against  the  dogma  of 
the  Stoics  respecting  the  penetrability  of  bodies,  Gr., 
with  the  preceding.  Two  Latin  translations  have  ap- 
peared, one  by  Caninius,  Venet.,  1555,  fol.,  and  toe 
other  by  Scbegk,  Tubing.,  1540,  4to.  9.  A  treatise 
on  the  Soul,  in  two  books,  or,  more  correctly  speak- 
ing, two  treatises  on  this  subject,  since  there  is  little 
if  any  connexion  between  these  books.  Gr.,  at  the 
end  of  Themistius  ;  and  in  I^atin  by  Donati,  Venet., 
1602,  fol.  10.  Physics  Scholia,  dec.  (bvouc&v  oro- 
Auw,  iiroptSv,  kcu  Xvatuv,  f3i6Ma  d"),  Gr.,  fol.,  Ve- 
net., 1536,  and  in  Latin  by  Bagolinns,  Venet.,  1641, 
1649,  1566,  1589.  11.  Problemsta  Medics,  etc  ,  the 
best  Greek  edition  of  which  ia  in  Sylburgius's  works 
of  Aristotle  ;  this  is  attributed  by  some  to  Alexander 
Trallisnos.  12.  A  treatise  on  Fevers ;  never  pub- 
lished in  Greek,  but  translated  by  Valla,  and  inserted 
in  a  collection  of  various  works,  Venet.,  1488. 
For  medical  works  VU.  Supplement. — XV.  A 
native  of  Myndus,  quoted  by  Athemeus.  (Compare 
Meure'Bibl.,  in  The:  Gronov.,  vol.  10,  p.  1208. 
teqq.)  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with 
the  writer  mentioned  by  Atheneus  under  the  name  of 
Alexon.  (SchmeigK.,  Index  Auct.  ad  Aiken. — Op., 
vol  9,  p.  24,  teqq.)— XVI.  A  native  of  Tralles,  who 
lived  in  the  sixth  century,  and  distinguished  himself  as 
a  physician.  He  wrote  several  treatises  on  medicine, 
some  of  which  are  extant,  and  have  been  published 
at  different  times ;  namely,  a  Greek  edition,  foL,  Pari*, 
110 


1548;  a  Latin  edition  among  the  "Medicc  «rt\s 
Principes,"  fol.,  Petri*,  1567,  &c.    Alexander  Trslli- 
anus  is  a  most  judicious,  elegant,  and  original  author. 
No  medical  writer,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
has  treated  of  disesses  more  methodically  than  be  has 
done ;  for,  after  all  the  Nosological  systems  which 
hsve  been  proposed  and  tried,  we  can  name  none 
more  advantageous  to  the  student  than  the  method 
adopted  by  him,  of  treating  of  disesses  according  to 
the  part  of  the  body  which  they  affect,  beginning  with 
the  head  and  proceeding  downward.    The  same  plan 
is  pursued  in  the  third  book  of  Psulus  ..Eginets,  who 
has  copied  freely  from  Alexander.    Of  the  ancient 
medical  writers  subsequent  to  Galen.  Alexander  shows 
the  least  of  that  blind  deference  to  bis  authority  for 
which  all  have  been  censured  :  nay,  in  many  instances 
he  ventures  to  differ  from  him ;  not,  however,  appa- 
rently from  a  spirit  of  rivslship,  but  from  a  commenda- 
ble love  of  truth.    In  his  eleventh  book,  he  has  given 
the  fullest  account  of  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treat 
ment  of  gout  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  ancient 
writer ;  and  as  it  contains  many  things  not  to  be  met 
with  elsewhere,  it  deserves  to  be  carefully  studied. 
He  judiciously  suits  the  treatment  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  bot  his  general  plan  of  cure  appears  to 
have  consisted  in  the  administration  of  purgative 
medicines,  either  cathartic  salts  or  drastic  purgatives, 
such  ss  scsmmony,  sloes,  and  hermodactylus.  The 
Isst-mentioned  medicine  wss  most  probably  a  species 
of  Colekicum  Autuvmole,  which  forme  the  active  in- 
gredient of  a  French  patent  medicine  called  L'Eem 
MedieinoU  d'Hyitop,  much  celebrated  some  years 
ago  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Dr.  Hideo 
lately  published  s  small  pamphlet,  wherein  Colekicum 
wss  strongly  recommended  ss  sn  antiphlogistic  remedy 
of  great  powers.    The  writers,  both  Greek  and  Ara- 
bian, subsequent  to  Alexander  Trsilianus,  repeat  the 
praises  bestowed  by  him  upon  the  virtues  of  hermo- 
dactylus.   Demetrius  Pepagomenos  has  written  a  pro- 
fessed treatise  to  recommend  this  medicine  in  gout. — 
The  style  of  Alexander,  although  less  pointed  than 
that  of  Celsus,  snd  less  brilliant  than  that  of  Aretsus, 
is  remarkable  for  perspicuity  and  elegance.    It  must 
be  mentioned  with  regret,  however,  a*  a  lamentable 
instance  of  a  sound  judgment  being  blinded  by  super- 
stition, that  our  author  had  great  confidence  in  charms 
and  amulets.    Such  weakness  is  to  be  bewailed,  but 
need  not  be  wondered  at,  when  we  recollect  that  Wise- 
man, one  of  the  best  English  authorities  on  aurgery, 
had  great  confidence  in  the  royal  touch  for  the  cure 
of  Scrofula. — XVII.  Isius.    (Kid.  Supplement.)— 
XVIII.  Lycbnus.    (VU.  Supplement.)— XIX.  Myn- 
dius.    (VU.  Supplement.) — XX.  Noumentue.  (VU. 
Supplement.)— XXI.  A  Greek  rhetorician.  (Fid. 
Supplement.)  —  XXII.  Philalethcs.     (Kid.  Supple- 
ment.)— XX III.  A  Roman  usurper.    (Vid.  Supple- 
ment.)— XXIV.  Tiberius.    (VU.  Supplement.) 

Alexandria  (less  correctly  Alexandria,  Bumaxn, 
ad  Propert.,  3,  9,  33. — Vrtin.,md  Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fern., 
4,  3,  10  —  Fen,  ad  Horat.,  Od.,  4,  14,  36),  the  name 
of  eighteen  cities,  founded  by  Alexander  during  his 
conquests  in  Asia,  among  which  the  most  deserving  of 
mention  ere  the  following :  I.  The  capital  of  Egypt, 
under  the  Ptolemies,  built  B.C.  332.  It  was  situate 
about  12  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Canopic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  between  the  Lake  Mareotis  and  the  beauti- 
ful harbour  formed  by  the  Isle-of  Pharos  It  was  the 
intention  of  its  founder  to  make  Alexandres  at  once 
the  seat  of  empire  and  the  first  commercial  city  in  the 
world.  The  latter  of  these  plsns  completely  succeed- 
ed ;  and  for  a  long  period  of  yearn,  from  the  time  ai 
the  Ptolemies  to  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of  Goal 
Hope,  the  capital  of  Egypt  was  the  link  of  connexioa 
between  the  commerce  of  the  east  and  west.  Thi 
goods  and  other  articles  of  traffic  were  brought  op  Usi 
I  Red  Sea,  and  landed  at  one  of  three  different  points 
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Of  these,  die  first  waa  at  the  head  of  the  western 
pi  If  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  the  canal  of  Neco  com- 
menced, and  where  stood  the  city  of  Arsinoe  or  Cleo- 
patris.    This  route,  however,  was  not  much  used,  on 
account  of  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  higher  parts 
of  the  Red  Sea.    The  second  point  was  the  harbour 
of  Myos  Hormos.  in  latitude  27°.    The  third  was 
Berenice,  sooth  of  Myos  Hormus,  in  latitude  88°  30\ 
What  the  ships  deposited  at  either  of  the  last  two 
places,  the  cararans  brought  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Alexandres  by  a  canal 
connecting  this  capital  with  the  Canopk  branch.  Be- 
tween Coptos  and  Berenice  a  road  was  constructed  by 
Ptolemy  Philadelpbns,  358  miles  in  length.  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagust,  who  received  Egypt  in  the  general 
division,  improved  what  Alexander  had  begun.  On 
the  long,  narrow  island  of  Pharos,  which  is  very  near 
the  coast,  and  formed  a  port  with  a  double  entrance, 
a  magnificent  tower  of  while  marble  waa  erected,  to 
serve  as  a  beacon  and  guide  for  navigators.    The  ar- 
chitect was  Sostratus  of  Cnidus. — The  first  inhabi- 
tants of  Alexandres  were  a  mixture  of  Egyptians  and 
Greeks,  to  whom  most  be  added  numerous  colonies  of 
Jews,  transplanted  thither  in  396, 320,  and  .343  B  C, 
to  increase  the  population  of  the  city.    It  was  they 
who  made  the  well-known  Greek  translation  of  the 
Old  Testament,  under  the  name  of  Septusginta,  or 
the  Septoagint— -The  most  beautiful  part  of  the  city, 
near  the  great  harbour,  where  stood  the  royal  palaces, 
magnificently  built,  was  called  Brvckim.    There  was 
the  large  and  splendid  edifice,  belonging  to  the  acad- 
emy and  Museum,  where  the  greater  portion  of  the 
royal  library  (400,000  volumes)  was  placed ;  the  rest, 
amounting  to  300,000,  were  in  the  Serapion,  or -temple 
of  Jupiter  Scrapie.    The  larger  portion  was  burned 
during  the  siege  of  Alexandres  by  Julius  Casar,  but 
was  afterward  in  part  replaced  by  the  library  of  Per- 

Smos,  which  Antony  presented  to  Cleopatra.  The 
aseum,  where  many  scholars  lived  and  were  sup- 
ported, ate  together,  studied,  and  instructed  others,  re- 
mained unhurt  till  the  reign  of  Aurelian,  when  it  was 
destroyed  in  a  period  of  civil  commotion.  The  libra- 
ry in  ibe  Serapion,  was  preserved  .to  the  time  of  The- 
odonas  the  Great.  He  caused  all  the  hesthen  tem- 
ples throughout  the  Roman  empire  to  be  destroyed  ; 
and  even  the  splendid  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis  was 
not  spared.  A  crowd  of  fanatic  Christiana,  headed  by 
their  archbishop,  Theodosius,  stormed  and  destroyed  it. 
At  that  time,  the  library,  it  is  said,  was  partly  burned, 
parti;  dispersed :  and  the  historian  Orosius,  towards 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  saw  only  the  empty 
shelves.  The  common  account,  therefore,  is  an  erro- 
neous one,  which  makes  the  library  in  question  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  at  the  command  of 
the  Calif  Omar,  A.D.  642,  and  to  have  furnished  fuel 
during  six  months- to  the  4000  baths  of  Alexandres. 
This  narrative  testa  merely  on  the  authority  of  the 
htatorisn  Abulphaxsgius,  and  has  no  other  proof  at  all 
to  support  it-  But,  whatever,  may  have  been  the  cause 
of  this  disastrous  event,  the  loss  resulting  to  science 
was  irreparable.  The  Alexandrean  library,  called  by 
Livy  "-Etegantue  regnm  carers*  egreginm  optu," 
embraced  the  whole  Greek  and  Latin  literature,  of 
which  we  possess  but  single  fragments. — In  the  divis- 
ion of  the  Roman  dominions,  Alexandres,  with  the 
rest  of  Egypt,  was  comprehended  in  the  Eastern  em- 
pire. The  Arabs  possessed  themselves  of  it  in  640 ; 
the  Calif  Motawakel,  in  849,  restored  the  library  and 
academy  ;  bat  the  Turks  took  the  city  in  868,  and  it 
declined  more  and  more,  retaining,  however,  a  flour- 
ishing commerce,  until,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
the  Portuguese,  at  the  end  of  the  15th  century, 
discovered  a  way  to  the  East  Indies  by  sea. — The 
modern  city,  called  in  Turkish  Scanderia,  doea  not 
occupy  the  site  of  the  old  town,  of  which  nothing  re- 
mains except  a  portico  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gate  lead- 


ing to  Roaetta,  the  southwestern  amphitheatre,  the 
obelisk,  or  needle  of  Cleopatra,  and  Pompey'a  pillar, 
88  feet  6  inches  high,  which,  according  to  an  English 
writer  ( WalpoW*  Collection,  vol.  1,  p.  380).  was  erect- 
ed by  Pompeius,  governor  of  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  in 
honour  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  The  equestrian 
statue  on  the  top  is  no  longer  standing.  (Manncrt, 
10,  pt.  1,  p.  611,  ttqq. — Encyclop.  Americ.,  vol.  1,  p. 
163,  teqq.) — II.  A  city  of  Sogdiana,  on  the  river  lax- 
sites,  to  the  east  of  Cyropolis.  Jt  was  founded  by 
Alexander  on  the  farthest  limits  of  his  Scythian  expe- 
dition, and  hence  it  was  also  called  Alexandresrhsta 
{'AXefavipeaxara,  i.  e.f  'Afcjuvdoria  toxin)-  Alex- 
audrea  Ultima). — III.  A  city  of  Arachosia,  near  the 
confines  of  India ;  now  Semdtrie  of  Arokhage,  or 
Vaihend. — IV.  A  city  of  India,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Indus  and  Acesines ;  now,  according  to  some,  Lahor, 
but,  according  to  others,  Kea. — V.  A  city  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  range  of  Paroparnisua,  on  the  east  aide  of  the 
Coas. — VI.  A  city  of  Aria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Arius  ;  now  Cerra. — VII,  A  city  of  Carmania,  near 
Sabis. — VIII.  A  city  of  Gedroaia ;  now  Hormoz,  or 
Heats. — There  were  several  other  cities  of  the  same 
name,  called  after  Alexander,  though  not  founded 
by  him.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing.—IX.  Trot  ('AXrfuvdocto  *}  Tpcxff),  a  city  on 
the  western  coast  of  Mysia,  above  the  promontory  of 
Lectum.  It  waa  more  commonly  called  Alexandres ; 
sometimes,  however,  Troas.  (Act.  Apott.,  16,  8. — 
III*.  Ant.,  p.  334.)  The  place  owed  its  origin  to 
Antigonus,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Antigonia  Troas. 
After  the  fall  of  Antigonus,  the  appellation  was  chan- 
ged to  Alexandres  Troas  by  Lysimachus,  in  honour  of 
Alexander.  Antigonus  had  already  increased  its  pop- 
ulation by  sending  thither  the  inhsbitants  of  Cebrene, 
Nesndria,  and  other  towns ;  and  it  received  a  farther 
increase  under  Lysimschus.  Under  the  Romans  it 
acquired  still  greater  prosperity,  and  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  of  their  Asiatic  colonies.  (Strab., 
693.— Pliny,  5,  30.)  In  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  it 
is  simply  called  Troas,  snd  it  was  from  its  port  that 
St  Paul  and  St.  Luke  set  sail  for  Macedonia  ( 16, 
11).  We  are  informed  by  Suetoniua  ( Vit.  Cat.,  79), 
that  Julius  Cesar  once  bad  it  in  contemplation  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  empire  to  this  quarter  ;  a  plan  far 
from  hsppy,  since  the  port  was  not  large,  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  not  st  all  such  aa  to 
warrant  the  attempt.  The  same  idea,  however,  is 
said  to  have  been  entertained  by  Augustus.  (Faber, 
Efntt..  2,  43. — Compare  the  commentators  on  Ho- 
race, CM.,  3,  3.)  In  a  later  age,  Comtantine  actually 
commenced  building  a  new  capital  here,  but  the  su- 
perior situation  of  Byzantium  soon  induced  him  to 
abandon  the  undertaking.  (Zotimut,  2,  30,  p.  151, 
teqq.,  td.  Reittmeitr.— Compare  Zonmrat,  13,  3.) 
Augustus,  when  he  gave  over  the  design  just  alluded 
to,  atill  sent  s  Roman  colony  to  this  place,  and  hence 
the  language  used  by  Strabo  (13,  p.  594,  ed.  Cataub), 
vth>  H  koi  Vu/iatov  imuucai  icAtrrai.  (Compare 
Pint.,  6,  30.— Corn*,  m  leg.  7,  dig.  de  Cent.) 
The  ruins  of  this  city  sre  called  by  the  Turks  EM 
(Old)  Stamboid.  (Manner!,  6,  pt.  3,  p.  473,  teqq.)— 
X.  Ad  latum  (xera  'Iavov),  a  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinua  Iasicus,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Issus  in  Cilicia.  The  founder  is  unknown.  The 
Itin.  Hieros.  (p.  680)  gives  it  the  name  of  Alexandres 
Seabiota.  (Compare  Citron.  AUxandr.,  p.  170,  where 
the  appellation  is  given  as  Gabion.)  The  modem 
Scanderoon,  or  AUzmdrtUa,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city. 

ALlXAitoaiA  oltIku.  Vid.  Alexandres,  II. 
'  Alix VKDBI  a*jb,  according  to  some,  the  limits  of 
Alexander's  victories  near  the  Tanais.  This,  however, 
is  all  a  mere  fable  of  the  ancients,  who  made  Alexan- 
der to  have  crossed  the  Tanais,  and  approached  what 
they  considered  the  limits  of  the  world  in  that  quarter. 
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Manner  t,  4,  p.  159  and  456.)  For  the  true  Alexan- 
dri Aim,  vid.  Hyphaais. 

Alexandbi  c a btb a  0i  'kXei-uvdpov  irape/itoZq),  a 
place  in  Marmarica,  at  the  Oaaia  of  Amnion,  where 
the  Macedonian  forces  were  encamped  while  Alexan- 
der was  consulting  the  oracle.  (Ptol.) 

Alexandri  insula,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Persi- 
cus,  on  the  Persian  coast.    (Ptol. — Plin.,  6,  25.) 

Alexandri  fortus,  a  harbour  of  Gedrosia,  where 
the  fleet  of  Nearchus  was  detained  four  weeks  by  ad- 
verse winds.  {ArruM,  Indie.,  22.)  It  was  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Eirus  Promontorium,  or  Cspe 
Monze.  (Compare  Vincent's  Commerce  of  the  An- 
cients, vol.  1,  p.  187.) 

Alexandrine  aqu.se,  baths  in  Rome,  built  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander  Severas. 

Alexandrina  schola.  When  the  flourishing  pe- 
riod of  Greek  poetry  wss  past,  study  was  called  In  to 
supply  what  nature  no  longer  furnished.  Alexandres 
in  Egypt  was  made  the  seat  of  learning  by  the  Ptole- 
mies, admirers  of  the  arts,  whence  this  age  of  liter- 
ature took  the  name  of  the  Alexandrean.  Ptolemy 
Pbiladelphos  founded  the  famous  library  of  Alexan- 
dras, the  largest  and  mm*  valuable  one  of  antiquity, 
which  attr&ct&u  many  scholars  from  all  countries  ;  snd 
also  the  Museum,  which  may  justly  be  considered  the 
first  academy  of  sciences  and  arts.'  ( Vid.  Alexandrea.) 
The  grammarians  and  poets  are  the  most  important 
among  the  scholar*  of  Alexandrea.  These  gramma- 
rians were  philologists  and  literati,  who  explained 
things  ss  well  as  words,  And  may  be  considered  a  kind 
of  encyclopedists.  Such  were  Zenodotus  the  Ephe- 
sian,  who  established  the  first  grammar-school  in  Alex- 
andrea, Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene,  Aristophanes  of  By- 
zantium, Aristarchus  of  Samothrace,  Crates  of  Msllus, 
Dionysius  the  Thracian,  Apollonius  the  Sophist,  and 
Zoilus.  Their  merit  is  to  hsve  collected,  examined, 
reviewed,  and  preserved  the  existing  monuments  of 
intellectual  culture.  To  them  we  are  indebted  for 
What  is  called  the  Alexandrean  Canon,  a  list  of  the 
authors  whose  works  were  to  be  regarded  as  models 
in  the  respective  departments  of  Grecian  literature. 
The  names  composing  this  Canon,  with  some  remarks 
upon  its  claims  to  attention,  will  be  given  at  the  close 
of  the  present  article. — To  the  poets  of  the  Aleian- 
drean  age  belong  Apollonius  the  Rhodinn,  Lyco- 
phron,  AratuB,  Nicander,  Euphorion,  Callimachus, 
Theocritus,  Philetaa,  Phanocles,  Timon  the  Phliasian, 
Seymnus,  Dionysius,  and  seven  tragic  poets,  who  were 
called  the  'Alexandrean  Pleiades.  The  Alexandrean 
age  of  literature  differed  entirely,  in  spirit  and  charac- 
ter, from  the  one  that  preceded.  Great  attention  was 
paid  to  the  study  of  language ;  correctness,  purity, 
and  elegance  were  cultivated  ;  and  several  writers  of 
this  period  excel  in  these  respects.  But  that  which 
no  study  can  give,  the  spirit  which  rilled  the  earlier 
poetry  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  to  be  found  in  most  of 
their  works.  Greater  art  in  composition  took  its 
place ;  criticism  was  now  to  perform  what  genius  hsd 
accomplished  before.  But  this  was  impossible.  Ge- 
nius was  the  gift  of  only  a  few,  and  they  soared  far 
above  their  contemporaries.  The  rest  did  what  may 
be  done  by  criticism  snd  study ;  but  their  works  are 
tame,  without  soul  and  life,  and  those  of  their  disci- 
ples, of  course,  still  more  so.  Perceiving  the  want  of 
originality,  but  appreciating  its  value,  and  striving  af- 
ter it,  they  arrived  the  sooner  at  the  point  where  poe- 
try is  lost.  Their  criticism  degenerated  into  a  dispo- 
sition to  find  fault,  snd  their  art  into  snbtilty.  They 
seized  on  what  was  strange  and  new,  and  endeavoured 
to  adom  it  with  learning.  The  larger  part  of  the  Al- 
exandreans,  commonly  grammarians  and  poets  at  the 
same  time,  are  stiff  and  laborious  versifiers,  without 
genius. —Besides  the  Alexandrean  school  of  poetry, 
one  of  philosophy  is  also  spoken  of,  but  the  expres- 
sion is  not  to  be  understood  too  strictlv.  Their  dig- 
its 


tingoishing  character  arises  from  this  circumstance, 
that,  in  Alexandrea,  the  eastern  and  western  philoso- 
phy met,  and  an  effort  took  place  to  unite  the  two 
systems ;  for  which  reason  the  Alexandrean  philoso- 
phers hsve  often  been  called  Eclectics.    This  nunc, 
however,  ia  not  applicable  to  all.    The  New  Platon- 
ists  form  a  distinguished  series  of  philosophers,  who, 
renouncing  the  skepticism  of  the  New  Academy,  en- 
deavoured to  reconcilo  the  philosophy  of  Plato  with 
that  of  the  East.    The  Jew  Pbilo,  of  Alexandrea,  be- 
longs to  the  earlier  New  Platonisls.    Plato  and  Aris- 
totle were  diligently  interpreted  and  compared  in  the 
1st  and  2d  centuries  after  Christ.    Ammonius  the 
Peripatetic  belongs  here,  the  teacher  of  Plutarch. 
But  the  real  New  Platonic  school  of  Alexandrea  was 
established  at  the  close  of  the  2d  century  after  Christ 
by  Ammonius  of  Alexandrea  (about  193  A.D.),  whose 
disciples  were  Plotinus  and  Origan.    Being  for  the 
most  part  Orientals,  formed  by  the  study  of  Greek  leam 
ing,  their  writings  are  strikingly  characterized,  e.  g., 
those  of  Ammonius  Saccas,  Plotinus,  Ismblicus,  Por- 
phyrins, by  a  strange  mixture  of  Asiatic  and  European 
elements,  which  had  become  Amalgamated  is  Alexan- 
drea, owing  to  the  mingling  of  the  eastern  aDd  west- 
ern race  in  its  population,  as  well  as  to  its  situation 
and  commercial  intercourse.    Their  philosophy  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  manner  in  which  Christianity 
was-  received  and  taught  in  Egypt.   The  principal 
Gnostic  systems  hsd  their  origin,  in  Alexandrea.  The 
leading  teachers  of  the  Christian  catechetical  schools, 
which  had  risen  and  flourished  together  with  the  ec- 
lectic philosophy,  hsd  imbibed  the  spirit  of  this  phi- 
losophy.   The  most  violent  religious  controversies 
disturbed  the  Alexandrean  church,  until  the  orthodox 
tenets  were  established  in  it  by  Athanssius  in  the  con- 
troversy with  the  Ariana. — Among  the  scholars  of 
Alexandrea  are  to  be  found  great  mathematicians,  as 
Euclid,  the  father  of  scientific  geometry  ;  Apollonius 
of  Perga  in  Psmphylia,  whose  work  on  Conic  Section* 
still  exists  ;  Nicomachus,  the  first  scientific  arithmeti- 
cian :  astronomers,  who  employed  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics for  marking  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
fixed  the  images  snd  names  (still  in  use)  of-  the  con- 
stellations ;  wno  left  astronomical  writings  (e.  g.,  the 
Phenomena  of  Aratus,  a  didactic  poem,  the  Spharica 
of  Menelaus,  the  astronomical  works  of  Eratosthenes, 
snd  especially  the  Magna  Syntaxis  of  the  geographer 
Ptolemy),  and  made  improvements  in  the  theory  of  the 
calendar,  which  were  afterward  adopted  into  the  Ju- 
lian calendar:  natural  philosophers,  anatomists,  as 
Herophilus  and  Erasistratus :  physicians  and  surgeons, 
aa  Demosthenes  Philalethes,  who  wrote  the  first  work 
on  diseases  of  the  eve ;  Zopyrus  and  Cratevas,  who 
improved  the  art  of  pharmacy  and  invented  antidotes: 
instructors  in  the  art  of  medicine,  to  whom  Asclepia- 
des,  Sorenus,  and  Galen  owed  their  education:  medi- 
cal theorists  and  empirics,  of  th<  sect,  founded  by 
Philirus.    All  these  belonged  to  tfte  numerous  asso- 
ciations of  scholars  continuing  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion, and  favoured  by  the  Roman  emperors,  which 
rendered  Alexandrea  one  of  the  most  renowned  and 
influential  seats,  of  science  in  antiquity.— The  best 
work  on  the  learning  of  Alexandrea  ia  the  prize-essay 
of  Jacob  Matter ;  Esse*  Historique  sur  I'EcoU  tVAlr 
exandrie,  Paria,  1819,  2  vols.    (Encyclop.  Americ, 
vol.  1,  p.  164,  seoo.y— We  alluded,  near  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  article,  to  the  literary  Canon, 
settled  by  the  grammarians  of  Alexandrea.    We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  its  details,  after  some  prefatory 
remarks  respecting  its  merits.    The  canon  of  classical 
authors,  as  it  haa  been  called,  was  arranged  by  Aris- 
topbsnes  of  Byzantium,  curator  of  the  Alexandrean 
library,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Euergetea  ;  and  his 
celebrated  disciple  Aristarchus.    The  daily  increasing 
multitude  of  books  of  every  kind  had  now  become  so 
great,  that  there  was  no  expression,  however  faulty, 
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tor  which  precedent  might  not  be  found ;  and  u  there 
were  far  more  bad  than  good  writers,  the  authority 
and  weight  of  numbers  was  likely  to  prevail ;  and  the 
language,  consequently,  to  grow  more  and  more  cor- 
rupt.   It  was  thought  necessary,  therefore,  to  draw  a 
line  between  those  classic  writers,  to  whose  authority 
in  appeal  m  matter  of  language  might  be  made,  and 
the  common  herd  of  inferior  authors.    In  the  most  cul- 
tivated modern  tongues,  it  seems  to  haTe  been  found 
expedient  to  erect  some  such  barrier  against  the  in- 
roads of  corruption ;  and  to  this  preservative  caution 
are  we  indebted  for  the  vocabulary  of  the  Academi- 
cians della  Crusca,  and  the  list  of  authors  therein  cited 
a  affording  "  lesti  di  lingua."    To  this  we  owe  the 
Dictionaries  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  France  and 
Spain,  of  their  respective  languages ;  and  Johnson's 
Dictionary  of  our  own.    But,  as  for  the  example  first 
ant  in  this  matter  by  the  Alexandrean  critics,  its  effects 
upon  their  own  literature  have  been  of  a  doubtful  na- 
ture.   In  so  far  as  the  canon  has  contributed  to  pre- 
serve to  us  some  of  the  best  authors  included  in  it,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  the  comparative  neglect  into  which 
those  not  received  into  it  were  sure  to  fall,  has  been 
the  occasion  of  the  loss  of  a  vast  number  of  writers, 
who  would  have  been,  if  not  for  their  language,  yet  for 
their  matter,  very  precious ;  and  who,  perhaps,  in  many 
cases,  were  not  easily  to  be  distinguished,  even  on  the 
score  of  style,  from  those  that  were  preferred.  (Moore's 
Ledum,  p.  55,  seqq.)    The  details  of  the  canon  are 
asfbflows:    1.  Epic  Poets.    Homer,  Hesiod,  Pisan- 
der,  Panyaris,  Antrmachus.    2.  Iambic' Poets.  Ar- 
chilocnus,  Simonides,  Hipponax.    3.  Lyric  Poets. 
Alcman,  Akaras,  Sappho,  Stesichorus,  Pindar,  Bsc- 
chylides,  Ibycus,  Anacreon,  Simonides.    4.  Elegiac 
Potts.    Carihras,  Mimnermns,  Philetas,  Callimachus. 
5.  Tragic  Poet*.    (First  Class):  .■EachWus,  Sopho- 
cles, Euripides,  Ion,  Achsus,  Agathon.  (Second 
Class,  or  Tragic  Pleiades) :  Alexander  the  iEtolian, 
Philiseus  of  Corcyra,  Sositheue,  Homer  the  younger, 
-Eantides,  Sosrphanes  or  Sosicles,  Lycophron.  6. 
Ccmic  Poett.    (Old  Comedy) :  Epicharmus,  Cratinns, 
Etrpoliv  Aristophanes,  Pberecrates,  Plato.  (Middle 
Comedy):  Antiphanes,  Alexis.    (New Comedy) :  Me- 
Bander  Phihppides,  Diphilus,  Philemon,  ApoHodorus. 
7.  Historians.     Herodotus,  Thueydides,  Xenophon, 
Ttnraooxpus,  Epborus,  Philistus,  Anaximenes,  Cal- 
listbenes.    8.  Orators.    (The  ten  Attic  Orators) 
An-ipiWn,  Andocides,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Isaeus,  JEs- 
chraes,  Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Hyperides,  Dinar- 
eons.  9.  Philosophers.  Plato,  Xenophon,  Machines, 
Aristotle,  Theophrastus.   10.  Poetic  Pleiades.  (Sev- 
en poets  of  the  same  epoch  with  one  another)  Apol- 
focms  the  Rhodian,  Aratns,  Philiscus,  Homer  the 
vounger,  Lycophron,  Nicander,  Theocritus.  (Seholl, 
Hist.  Lai.  Gt.,  vol.  3,  p,  186,  seqq  ) 

Alsxakdropolis,  a  city  of  Parthia,  probably  east 
or  Nisasa,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  ( Plin.,  6,  45.) 
Alixabchds,  a  Greek  historian,  vid.  Sdpplehint. 
AlexicIcps,  an  epithet  applied  to  various  deities, 
parncolarly  to  Jupiter.  Apollo.  Hercules,  dec.  It  means 
"n  rserter  of  evil,"  and  is  derived  from  iXefo,  "  to 
evert,"  or  M ward  off"  and  kclkov,  "evil."  Another 
Greek  term  of  the  same  import  is  axorpovaioc,  and 
amjogoos  to  both  is  the  Latin  aterruncus.  (Consult 
Fischer,  ad  AristopK,Plut..  35R) 
Alexias,  a  Greek  physician,  Vid.  Sotplembst. 
ALtxfXtTs,  a  native  of  Elis,  the  disciple  of  Eubuli- 
sn.  and  a  member  of  the  Megaric  sect.    He  set  him- 
self in  array  against  almost  all  of  his  contemporaries  that 
were  in  any  way  distinguished  for  talent,  such  as  Aris- 
totle, Zeno,  Menederans,  Stilpo,  and  the  historian 
Epaeras.  and  from  his  habit  of  finding  fault  with  others 
was  nicknamed  Blenxmus  ('EA^fiVOf),  or  "  the  fault- 
finder.™   In  particular,  be  vented  the  most  calumni- 
ous imputations  against  Aristotle,  and  wrote  a  work 
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containing  pretended  conversations  between  Philip  and 
Alexander  of  Macedon.  in  which  the  character  of  the 
Stagirite  was  very  rudely  assailed.  Full  of  vanity 
and  self-conceit,  he  retired  to  Orympia  for  the  purpose, 
as  he  gave  out,  of  establishing  a  sect  to  which  he 
wished  to  give  the  appellation  of  Olympiae;  the  un- 
healthy state  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  its  deserted 
condition,  except  at  the  period  of  the  games,  caused 
his  disciples  to  abandon  him.  He  died  inconsequence 
of  being  wounded  in  the  foot  by  the  point  of  a  reed,  aa 
he  was  bathing  in  the  Alpheus.  (Diog.  Laert.)  Alex- 
inus  and  his  preceptor  EubuKdes  are  only  known  as 
the  authors  of  certain  captious  questions  Ifihrra) 
which  they  levelled  at  their  antagonists.  {Diog.  Laert., 
8,  108,  seqq. — die.,  Acad  ,  4,  29.) 

AlixYoit,  a  physician,  intimate  with  Cicero.  (Cic, 
ad  Alt,  13,  ep.  85.) 

Alius,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Thurinm,  uncle  on  the 
father's  aide  to  Menander,  and  his  instructor  in  the 
drama.  (Pre/eg.  Aristoph.,  p.  xxx.)  He  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and,  according  to 
Suidas,  wrote  246  pieces  for  the  stsge  {titoaft  ipafiara 
cut).  Athenajus  calls  him  6  xapittc,  "  the  gracefully 
sportive,"  and  the  extracts  which  he  aa  well  as  Sto- 
baaos  give  from  the  productions  of  the  poet  appear  to 
justify  the  appellation.  If  he  did  not  invent  the  char- 
acter of  the  parasite,  he  at  least  introduced  it  more 
frequently  into  his  comedies,  or  portrayed  it  more  suc- 
cessfully than  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  titles  of 
several  of  hia  pieces  have  been  preserved,  besides  the- 
extracta  which  are  given  by  Athensus  and  Stobteus. 
(Athen.,  2,  69,  f —Sekweigk.,  ad  Athen  ,  /.  e.)  The- 
remains  of  this  poet  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  Ex- 
cerpta  ex  Trag.  et  Comocd.  Gt.  of  Grotius,  Paris,  1828, 
4to. — II.  An  artist  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the 
pupils  of  Polycletua,  but  without  any  statement  of  his 
eoontry  or  the  works  which  he  executed.  (Plin., 
84,8.) 

Alpbn os,  or  Publics  Alfencs  Varus,  a  barber  of 
Cremona,  who,  growing  out  of  conceit  with  bis  line  of 
business,  quitted  it  and  came  to  Rome.  Here  he  at- 
tended the  lectures  of  Servios  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated 
lawyer  of  the  day,  and  made  so  great  proficiency  in  his 
studies  aa  to  become  eventually  the  ablest  lawyer  of 
his  time.  His  name  often  occurs  in  the  Pandects. 
He  was  advanced  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
empire,  and  was  at  last  made  consul,  A.U.C.  766. 
(Compare  the  commentators  on  Horace,  Semi  ,  1,3, 
130.)  In  some  editions  of  Horace,  Alfenus  is  styled- 
Sutor,  "  a  shoemaker."  Bentley,  however,  on  the  au- 
thority of  two  MSS.,  one  of  (hem  a  MS.  copv  of  Acron, 
changes  the  lection  to  tensor,  "  a  barber.  His  em- 
endation has  been  very  generally  adopted. 

AloIduh,  s  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Via  latins, . 
situate  in  a  hollow  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome. 
Antiquaries  seem  to  agree  in  fixing  its  position  at 

VOsteria  deW  Aglio.    (Holstein,  Adnot..  p.  1S8  

Vulp  Lot.  Vet,  15,  1,  p.  248  —  jViiJy,  Viag.  Anttq., 
vol.  2,  p.  88.) 

AlgIdds,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Latium,  stretching 
from  the  rear  of  the  Alhan  Mount,  and  running  parallel' 
to  the  Ttisculan  Hills,  being  separated  from  them  by 
the  vallev  along  which  ran  the  Via  Latins.  The  neigh- 
bourhood is  remarkable  for  the  numberless  conflicts 
between  the  Roman  armies  and  their  unwearied  an- 
tagonists the  iEqui  and  Volsci.  Mount  Algidua,  in 
fact,  was  advantageously  placed  for  making  inroads  on 
the  Roman  territory,  either  by  the  Via  I-atina  oi  :he 
Via  Lavicans.  The  woods  of  the  bleak  Algidua  aie 
a  favourite  theme  with  Horace.  (Od.,  1,  81,  6 — 3, 
23,  9. — 4,  4,  58.— Cramer's  Anet.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p. 
48.)  This  mountainous  range  was  sacred  to  Diana 
(Hor.  Cam.  Sac.,  69)  and  to  Fortune.  (Lit.,  31, 68.) 

Aliacmon.    Vid.  Haliacmon. 

Aliartos.    Wat  Hafiartos. 

Auforos  Cmoint.    Fiat.  Caseins. 

II* 
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AuMarrrcs,  C,  a  Roman  historian,  who  flourished 
daring  the  period  of  the  accond  Punic  war,  of  which 
he  wrote  an  account  in  Greek.  He  was  the  author 
also  of  a  biographical  sketch,  in  Latin,  of  the  Sicilian 
rhetorician  Gorgias  of  Leontini,  and  of  a  work  Dc  Re 
Mililari.  This  last-mentioned  production  is  cited  by 
Aulua  Gellius,  and  is  acknowledged  by  Vegetiua  as 
the  foundation  of  his  more  elaborate  commentaries  on 
the  same  subject.  (Dunlop's  Roman  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p. 
25,  in  no  tit.) 

Alinda,  a  city  of  Caria,  south  east  of  Stratonicea. 
It  was  a  place  of  some  note  and  strength,  and  was  held 
by  Ada,  queen  of  Caria,  at  the  time  that  Alexander 
undertook  the  aiege  of  Halicarnaaaua.  (Arrian,  Exp. 
Al,  1,  23. — Strab.,  667.)  The  ait*  has  been  iden- 
tified by  many  antiquaries  with  the  modem  Jtoglah, 
the  principal  town  of  modern  Caria,  but  on  what  au- 
thority ia  not  apparent.  Another  traveller,  from  the 
similarity  of  names,  places  it  at  Aleina,  between 
Mogtah  and  Tekina.  (RenneWs  Geogr.  of  Western 
Asia,  vol.  B,  p.  63. — Cramer's  Aria  Minor,  vol.  2, 
p.  208.) 

Alipius.    Vid.  Alypius. 

Alirrothius.    Vtd.  Halirrothius. 

ALLKCTua,  a  praetorian  prefect,  who  alaw  Carauaius 
in  Britain,  and  took  possession  of  his  throne,  holding 
it  for  three  years,  from  294  to  297  A.D.  He  was  at 
laat  defeated  and  alain  by  Asclepiodotus,  a  general  of 
Constantius  Chlorus,  who  landed  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  with  an  army. .  (Aurel.  Viet.,  89.) 

AllU,  a  river  of  Italy,  running  down,  according  to 
Ijivy,  from  the  mountains  of  Cruatumium,  at  the 
eleventh  mileatone,  and  flowing  into  the  Tiber.  It 
was  crossed  by  the  Via  Salaria,  about  four  miles  beyond 
the  modern  Marcigtia.no,  and  ia  now  the  Aia.  Cluve- 
riiie  {Ital.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  707)  is  mistaken  when  he 
identifies  the  Allia  with  the  Rio  di  Motto,  aa  that  riv- 
ulet is  much  beyond  the  given  distance  from  Home. 
(Nibby,  ielle  Vie  iegli  Antiehi,  p.  87.)  On  its  banks 
the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Gauls  under  Brcn- 
nus,  July  17th,  B.C.  387.  Forty  thousand  Romans 
were  either  killed  or  put  to  flight.  Hence  in  the  Ro- 
man calendar,  "  Alliensis  dies"  was  marked  aa  a  moat 
unlucky  day.  (lav.,  6,  37.— Fbr.,  I,  13. — Plut., 
Vit.  Cam.)  The  trite  name  of  the  river  ia  Alia,  with 
the  first  vowel  short.  Our  mode  of  pronouncing  and 
writing  the  name  ia  derived  from  the  poets,  who  length- 
ened the  initial  vowel  by  the  duplication  of  the  con- 
sonant. (Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  291,  Wal- 
ter'* trantl.,  in  notis.) 

Allieni  forum.    Vid.  Forum,  II. 

AllIf x,  a  town  of  Samnium,  northwest  of  the  Vul- 
*  turnus,  the  name  of  which  often  occurs  in  Livy.  It 
was  taken,  according  to  that  historian,  by  the  consul 
Petilius,  A.U.C.  429  ;  and  again  by  Rutilius.  (Lit., 
B,Jl5.-—Id.,  9,  38.)  This  place  waa  famous  fox  the 
large-aiied  drinking-cups  made  there.  (Horat.,  Serin., 
2,  f,  39.)  The  ancient  site  is  occupied  by  the  modern 
AUife.  For  a  description  of  the  numerous  antiquities 
filiating  at  AUife,  consult  Trutta,  Dtst.  sopr.  le  An- 
lith.  Alif.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  233.) 

AiLoaadoKs,  a  people  of  Gallia,  between  the  Iaara 
or  here,  .and  tho  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  in  the  country 
answering  to  Dauphini,  Piedmont,  and  Savoy.  Their 
chief  city  was  Vienna,  now  Vienne,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhodanus,  thirteen  miles  below  Lugdunum  or 
Lyons.  They  were  finally  reduced  beneath  the  Roman 
power,  by  .Fabius  Maximus,  who  hence  waa  honoured 
with  the  surname  of  Allobrogicua.  (For  the  particulars 
of  this  war,  consult  Thierry,  Histoire  det  Gauloit, 
vol.  2,  p.  168,  teqq.,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 
At  a  later  day  we  find  the  ambassadors  of  this  nation 
at  Rome,  tampered  with  by  Catiline,  but  eventually 
remaining  firm  in  their  allegiance.  (Sottutt,  Cat.,  40, 
seqq.—  Cic.,  in  Cat.,  3,  3,  teqq.)  The  name  Alio- 
broges  means  "  Highlanders,"  and  is  formed  from  Al, 
H4 


"  high,"  and  Broga,  "  land."  (Adelung't  Sfilhridatet, 
vol.  2,  p.  60.) 

AllpcIos,  a  prince  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  whose 
affianced  bride  having  fallen  into  the  bands  of  Scipio 
Africanua,  waa  restored  to  him  uninjured  by  the  Ro- 
man commander ;  an  act  of  self-control  rendered  still 
more  illustrious  by  reason  of  the  surpassing  beauty  of 
the  maiden.    (Liv.,  26,  50.) 

Almo,  a  small  river  near  Rome,  falling  into  the  Tiber. 
It  ia  now  the  Dachia,  a  corruption  of  Aqua  d'Acw. 
At  the  junction  of  this  stream  with  the  Tiber,  the 
priests  of  Cybele,  every  year,  on  the  25th  March, 
waahed  the,  statue  and  sacred  things  of  the  goddess. 
Vid.  Lara.  (Ovid,  Fail.,  4,  337.— Lucan,  1,  600. 
Compare  Valet,  el  Lindenbr.,  ad  Amnion.  Marccll., 
23,  Z.—Lucan,  ed.  Cort.  et  Weber,  vol.  1,  p.  167, 
seqq.) 

Aloa,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in  the  month  Posideon  (a 
month  including  one  third  of  December  and  two  thirds 
of  January),  in  honour  of  Ceres  and  Bacchus.  These 
deities  were  propitiated  on  this  occasion,  aa  by  their 
blessing  the  husbandmen  received  the  recompense  of 
their  tod  and  labour.    The  oblations,  therefore,  con- 
sisted of  nothing  but  the  productions  of  the  earth. 
Hence  Ceres  wss  called  Alias  ('AXudf),  Alms  ('AA«- 
Ic ),  and  Eualosia  (EiaXuoia).  All  these  names  are  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  uZuc,  "  a  ihrething-fioar."  Ac- 
cording to  Philochorus(p.66,  Fragm.),  the  Aloa  wasa 
united  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Pro- 
serpina. (Compare  Cortini,  Fast  Alt.,  2,  p.  302.) 
We  have  written  'AAucif,  dec,  with  the  lenis  in  place 
of  the  aspirate,  although  the  root  be  <Uuc.    The  un- 
aspirated  form  is,  in  fact,  the  earlier  of  the  two,  and 
the  more  likely,  therefore,  to  be  retained  aa  a  religious 
appellation.    (Compare  the  remarks  of  Bergler,  ad  AL 
ciphron,  1,  ep.  33.)   Reitz,  however,  favours  the  op- 
posite form,  though  less  correctly.    (Ad  Luc.,  Dial. 
Meretr.,  1.)    Creuzer  gives  'KKua  for  the  name  of  the 
festival,  as  we  have  done,    (Symholtk,  vol.  4,  p.  308.) 

Alokus,  I.  son  of  Apollo  and  Circe.  From  him, 
through  his  son  Epopeus,  waa  descended  the  Marathon, 
after  whom  the  famous  plain  in  Attica  waa  oamed. 
(Suid.,  s.  v.  HapaSyv.)  Callimachus  applied  to  this 
same  Marathon,  son  of  Apollo,  the  epithets  of  Sivypuc, 
"all  humid,"  and  hvdpoe,  "dwelling  in  the  vwer" 
(Suid.,  I.  c),  a  remark  that  will  serve  as  an  introduc- 
tion to  the  explanation  given  by  Creuzer  to  the  fable 
of  the  Aloidai.  Vid.  Aloids. — II.  Son  of  Neptune 
and  Canace.  He  married  Iphimedia,  the  daughter  of 
his  brother  Triops ;  but  Iphimedia  having  a  stronger 
attachment  for  Neptune  than  for  her  own  husband,  be- 
came by  the  former  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Otus  and 
Ephialtea,  whom  A  locus,  however,  brought  up  as  his 
own  (Homer  makes  them  to  have  been  nurtured  by 
Earth),  and  who  were  hence  called  Aloida..  Vid 
Aloidm.    (Horn.,  Od.,  1 1,  304,  seqq.) 

Aloida  ('AAueMai),  sons  of  Aloeus  in  name,  but  in 
reality  the  offspring  -of  Neptune  and  Canace.  (Vid. 
Aloeus,  II.)   They  were  two  in  number,  Otus  end 
Ephialtes,  and,  according  to  Homer  (Od.,  11,  310, 
seqq.),  were,  in  their  ninth  year,  nine  cubit*  in  width 
and  nine  fathoma  in  height.    At  this  early  age,  they 
undertook  to  make  war  upon  heaven,  with  the  intention 
of  dethroning  Jupiter ;  and,  in  order  to  reach  the  heav- 
ens, they  strove  to  place  Mount  Oaaa  upon  Olympus, 
and  Pelion  upon  Oasa;  but  they  were  destroyed  by 
Apollo  before,  to  use  the  graphic  language  of  Homer, 
"the  down  had  bloomed  beneath  their  temples,  and 
had  thickly  covered  their  chin  with  a  well-flowering 
beard."    According  to  the  animated  narrative  of  the 
same  bard,  they  would  have  accomplished  their  object 
had  they  made  the  attempt,  not  in  childhood,  but  after 
having  "reached  the  meaaure  of  youth."    (Od.,  I.  c.) 
Such  is  the  Homeric  legend  respecting  the  Alo'idse,  as 
given  in  the  Odyssey.    In  the  Iliad  <5,  385)  they  are 
said  to  have  bound  Mars,  and  kept  him  captive  for  lh< 
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■pice  of  thirteen  months,  until  Mercury  "  stole  him 
any"  (tZexX&pcv).    Leier  writers  add,  of  course, 
dud;  other  particulars.    Apollodorus  Hakes  Ephialtes 
to  have  aspired  to  a  onion  with  Juno,  and  Otus  with 
Diana.    (Compare  tfomue,  Dionyn.,  48,  402. — Hy- 
gin.,  fab.,  88.)    He  farther  states,  that  Diana  effected 
their  destruction  in  the  island  of  Naxos.    She  changed 
herself,  it  seems,  into  a  hind,  and  bounded  between 
the  two  brothers,  who,  in  their  eagerness  each  to  slay 
the  animal,  pierced  one  another  with  their  weapons 
(t*'  tVnrrovr  t}*6vTtcav).    Diodorus  Siculas  (5,  61) 
gives  an  historical  air  to  the  narrative,  making  the  two 
brothers  to  have  held  sway  in  Naxos,  and  to  have  fallen 
in  a  quarrel  by  each  other's  hand.    (Compare  Pind., 
Pftk  ,  4. 88,  ed.  BSekh,  and  the  scholiast,  ad  loe.)  Vir- 
gil assigns  the  Aloidae  a  place  of  punishment  in  Tarta- 
rus {£*-,  6, 582),  and  some  of  the  ancient  fabulists  make 
■  them  to  bare  been  hurled  thither  by  Jupiter,  others  by 
Apollo.    So  in  the  Odyssey  (I.  e.)  they  are  spoken  of 
as  inhabiting  the  lower  world,  though  no  reason  is  as- 
signed by  the  poet  for  their  being  there,  except  what 
we  may  infer  from  the  legend  itself,  that  they  were  cut 
off  in  early  life,  lest,  if  they  bad  been  allowed  to  attain 
their  full  growth,  they  might  have  obtained  the  empire 
of  the  skies.    (Heyne,  ad  ApoUod  ,  i.  c.)  Pausanias 
makes  the  .Moid*  to  have  founded  Ascra  in  Bceotia, 
and  to  have  been  the  first  that  sacrificed  to  the  Muses 
on  Mount  Helicon  (9,  39).    Muller  regards  the  Aloidae 
as  the  mythic  leaders  of  the  old  Thracian  colonies,  he- 
roes by  land  and  sea.    They  appear  in  Pieria  (at 
Aloium,  near  Tempe)  and  at  Mount  Helicon,  and  in 
both  quarters  have  reference  to  the  digging  of  canals 
and  the  draining  of  mountain-dales.    (Orchomenm,  p. 
387.)   Creoxer,  on  the  other  hand,  sees  in  the  fable 
of  the  Abide  a  figurative  allusion  to  a  contest,  as  it 
were,  between  the  water  and  the  land.    Aloeos  is 
"  lie  man  of  the  tkreehing-floor"  (fiXuf ),  whose  efforts 
are  all  useless  on  account  of  the  infidelity  of  bis  sponse 
(the  Earth,  "  tie  very  vnte  one,"  l$i  and  p$oor).  She 
cartes  against  him  with  Neptune,  and  the  sea  there- 
upon begets  the  mighty  energies  of  the  tempests  (Otus 
and  Ephialtes),  which  darken  the  day  ('Qrof,  from 
uTo;, "  tie  kerned  md,"  the  bird  of  night),  which  brood 
heavily  over  the  earth,  sad  cause  the  waves  of  ocean 
to  leap  and  dash  upon  the  cultivated  regions  along  the 
•bore  (*E*uIlrjjf,  from  hri,  and  iXXo/uu, "  to  leap,"  as 
indicating  "  the  one  that  attacks"  or  "  leaps  upon," 
the  ipint  that  oppresses  and  torments,  •■  the  night- 
aaare").    At  last  the  god  of  day  (Apollo)  comes  forth, 
and  the  storm  ceases,  first  along  the  mountain-tops, 
and  at  last  even  on  the  shore.    ( Greater,  Symbottk, 
vol.  J,  p.  386.)    If  we  adept  the  other  version  of  the 
fable,  that  the  Aloidas  were  destroyed  by  Diana,  the 
stonn  will  then  be  hushed  by  the  influence  and  chang- 
og  of  the  moon. 

AloIosl,  a  town  of  Tbeasaly,  near  Tempe.  (Steph. 
Bp ,  i.  r.  'AXuiov.) 

A  lops,  I.  daughter  of  Cercyon,  king  of  Eleasis,  and 
mother  of  Hippothoon  by  Neptune.  She  was  put  to 
death  by  her  father,  and  her  tomb  is  spoken  of  by  Pau- 
sraas  (1,  29).  Hyginus  says  that  Neptune,  not  being 
able  to  save  her  life,  changed  her  corpse  into  a  fountain 
(fat.,  187).  The  son,  on  having  been  exposed  by  or- 
der of  its  mother,  was  at  first  suckled  by  a  mare  (Imroc), 
whence  his  name  Hippothoon ;  and  was  afterward  ta- 
ken care  of  and  brought  up  by  some  shepherds.  When 
he  had  attained  to  manhood,  be  was  placed  on  his  grand- 
father's throne  by  Theseus,  who  had  slain  Cercyon. 
(Pums.,  I,  6.  et  39—Hygin,  I.  c.)— II.  A  town  of 
Tbeasaly,  situate,  according  to  Steph.  Byx.  (a.  v.  'kXn- 
n;),  between  Larissa  Cremaste  and  Echinus.  (Com- 
pare Strabo,  433.— Pomp.  Mel.,2,  3.)  It  is  probably 
the  same  with  the  Alitrope  noticed  by  Scylax  (p.  34),  and 
retains  its  name  on  the  shore  of  the  Melian  Gulf,  be- 
low XakaOa. — in.  A  town  of  the  Locri  dole,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (427).    It  is,  perhaps,  no  other  than 


the  Olpss  of  Thucydides  (3, 101).— IV.  A  town  of  the 
Locri  Opuntii,  above  Daphnus.  It  was  here  that,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides,  the  Athenians  obtained  some 
advantages  over  the  l-ocriana  in  ■  descent  they  made 
on  this  coast  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (  Thueyd., 
S,  26.) 

Alopece,  I.  an  island  in  the  Palus  Maeotis,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Tana'ra.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  call  it  Alo- 
pecia ('A/Uur«ia),  but  Pliny  (4,  26)  names  it  Alopece. 
— II.  An  island  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  near 
Panticapasnm.  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus  (de  adm, 
imp.,  e.  43)  calls  it  Atech  ('Atf* ). — III.  A  borough  of 
Attica,  north  of  Hymettus,  and  near  the  Cynosarges, 
consequently  close  to  A  thena.  According  to  Herodo- 
tus (S,  63),  it  contained  the  tomb  of  Anchimolius,  a 
Spartan  chief,  who  fell  in  the  first  expedition  underta- 
ken by  the  Spartans  to  expel  the  Pisistrstidas.  Ac- 
cording to  iEschines (in  Ttmarch.,p.  119),  it  waa  not 
more  than  eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the 
city.  This  was  the  borough  or  demus  of  Socrates  and 
Aristides.  It  was  enrolled  in  the  tribe  Antiochis. 
(Steph.  Byz., ».  >.  'JlXunUij).  Chandler  thought  that 
he  passed  some  vestiges  belonging  to  it  in  his  journey 
from  Athens  to  Hymettus.    (Travel;  vol.  3,  c.  30.) 

Alopsconnbsds,  a  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonese.  It  was  an  JEohm  colony,  ac- 
cording to  Scymnus(».  705),  and  it  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Chersonese  by  Demosthenes 
(de  Cor.,  p.  356).  It  was  taken  by  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  towards  the  commencement  of  his  wars  with 
the  Romans  (Lis.,  31,  16).  According  to  Athenaeus 
(3, 60),  truffles  of  excellent  quality  grew  near  it.  The 
site  of  the  ancient  town  still  retains  the  name  of  Alexi. 
(Mannerl,  7.  p.  197.) 

A  los,  or  Halos,  I.  a  city  in  Thessaly,  situate  near 
the  sea,  on  the  river  Amphrysue.  It  was  founded  by 
Athamas,  whose  memory  waa  here  held  in  the  highest 
veneration.  (Strati.,  433  — Herodol.,  7,  197.)  This 
place  was  called  the  "-Phthiotic"  or  "  Aohafan"  Alos, 
to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  of  the  same  name 
among  the  Locri. — II.  A  city  of  the  Locri  Opuntii. 

Alpinus,  a  town  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  south  of 
Thermopylae,  whence,  as  Herodotus  (7,  339)  informs 
us,  Leonidas  and  his  little  band  drew  their  supplies.  It 
is  also  called  Alpeni  ('A Xir^vot).  This  is  probably  the 
same  town  which  jEechines  names  Alponus,  since  he 
describes  it  as  being  close  to  Thermopylae.  (Seek., 
de  Fait.  Leg.,  p.  46.) 

Alpis,  a  chain  of  mountains,  separating  Italia  from 
Gallia,  Helvetia,  and  Germania.  Their  name  is  do- 
rived  from  their  height,  Alp  being  the  old  Celtic  ap- 
pellation for  a  lofty  mountain.  (Aielung,  Mttkridatet, 
vol.  8,  p.  42. — Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Al- 
bion. II.)  They  extend  from  the  Sinus  Flanaticus,  or 
Gulf  of  Carnero.  at  the  top  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  and 
the  sources  of  the  river  Colapis.  or  Kulpe,  to  Vada 
Sabatia,  or  Savon*,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa.  The  whole 
extent,  which  is  in  a  crescent  form.  Livy  makes  only 
350  miles,  Pliny  700  miles.  The  true  amount  is  near- 
ly 600  British  miles.  They  have  been  divided  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  geographers  into  various  portions, 
of  which  the  principal  are,  1.  The  Maritime  Alpa  (Al- 
pes  Maritime;),  beginning  from  the  environs  of  Nieo 
(Nicsja).and  extending  to  Mons  Vesulus,  Monte  Vieo. 
3.  The  Cottian  Alps  (Alnes  Cottias),  reaching  from  the 
last-mentioned  point  to  Mont  Cents.  (  Vid.  Cottius.) 
3.  The  Graian  Alps  (Alpea  Grain),  lying  between  Mont 
heron  and  the  Little  St.  Bernard  inclusively.  The 
name  Grata  is  said  to  refer  to  the  tradition  of  Hercules 
having  crossed  over  them  on  his  return  from  Spain  into 
Italy  and  Greece.  4.  The  Pennine  Alps  (Alpes  Pen- 
nine), extending  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  the 
sources  of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  name  ia  deri- 
ved from  the  Celtic  Penn,  "  a  summit,"  and  not,  as 
Livy  and  other  ancient  writers,  together  with  some 
modem  ones,  pretend,  from  Hannibal  having  crossed 
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into  Italy  by  this  path,  and  who,  therefore,  make  the 
orthography  Poenina,  from  Poenua.  6.  The  Kbetic 
or  Tndentine  Alp*  (Alpes  Rhalica  sive  Tridentinaa), 
from  the  St.  Golhard,  whose  numerous  peaks  bore  the 
name  of  Adula,  to  Mont  Brenner  in  the  Tyrol.  6 
The  Noric  Alps  (Alpes  Norica),  from  the  latter  point 
to  the  head  of  the  river  Plavis,  or  la  Piavt.  7.  The 
Caroic  or  Julian  Alps  (Alpes  Carnica  sive  Julie),  ter- 
minating in  the  Mons  Albius  on  the  confines  of  Illyri- 
cuin  — It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Augustus  that  the 
Alps  became  well  known.  That  emperor  finally  sub- 
dued the  numerous  and  savage  clans  which  inhabited 
the  Alpine  valleys,  and  cleared  the  passes  of  the  ban- 
ditti that  infested  them.  He  improved  the  old  roads 
and  constructed  new  ones ;  and  finally  succeeded  in 
establishing  a  free  and  easy  communication  through 
these  mountains.  ( Strab. ,  204.)  Il  was  then  that 
the  whole  of  this  great  chain  was  divided  into  the  seven 
portions  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Among  the 
Pennine  Alps  is  Mont  Blanc,  14,676  feet  high.  The 
principal  passes  at  the  present  day  are,  that  over  the 
Great  St.  Bernard,  that  over  Mont  Simplon,  and  that 
over  Mont  St.  Gothard.  The  manner  in  which  Han- 
nibal is  said  to  have  effected  his  passage  over  these 
mountains  is  now  generally  regarded  as  a  fiction. 
(  Vid.  Hannibal,  under  which  article  some  remarks  will 
also  be  offered  upon  the  route  of  the  Carthaginian  com- 
mander in  crossing  the  Alps.)  Besides  the  divisions 
of  the  Alps  already  mentioned,  we  sometimes  meet 
with  others,  such  as  the  Lepontine  Alps  (Alpes  Lepon- 
tite),  between  the  sources  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Lacus 
Verbanus  ( Logo  Maggiore) ;  the  Alpes  Sumnus 
{Cos.,  B.  G.,  3,  I,  and  4,  10), running  off  from  the 
Pennine  Alps,  and  reaching  ss  far  as  the  Lake  Verba- 
nus, dec. 

ALPHESiBota,  daughter  of  Phygeus,  or  Fhegeus, 
king  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  married  Alcmeon,  son  of 
'  Amphiara-is,  who  had  fled  to  her  father's  court  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  She  received,  as  a  bridal 
present,  the  fatal  collar  and  robe  which  had  been  given 
to  Eriphyle,  to  induce  her  to  betray  her  husband  Am- 

Ehiaraus.  The  ground,  however,  becoming  barren  on 
is  account,  Alcmson  left  Arcadia  and  nis  newly- 
married  wife,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle,  and  came,  first 
to  Calydon  unto  king  GEoeua,  then  to  the  Thesprotii, 
and  finally  to  the  Achelous.  Here  he  was  purified  by 
the  river-god  from  the  stain  of  his  mother's  blood,  and 
married  Callirrhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  stream.  Cal- 
lirrhoe' had  two  sons  by  him,  and  begged  of  him,  as  a 
present,  the  collar  arid  robe,  which  were,  then  in  the 
hands  of  Alphesibosa.  He  endeavoured  to  obtain  them, 
under  the  pretence  that  he  wished  to  consecrate  them 
at  Delphi ;  but  the  deception  being  discovered,  he  was 
slain  by  the  two  brothers  of  Alphesibosa,  who  had  lain 
in  wait  for  him.  Alphesibosa,  showing  too  much  sor- 
row for  the  loss  of  her  former  husband,  was  conveyed 
by  her  brothers  to  Tegea,  and  given  into  the  hands  of 
Agapenor.  The  more  usual  name  by  which  Alphe- 
sibosa ia  known  among  the  ancient  fabulists,  is  Arsinoe. 
(Apollod.,  8,  7. — Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

Alpheus  and  Alpheus  ('AX^eioe  and  'Atyeoc,  the 
short  penult  marking  the  earlier,  the  long  one  the  later 
and  more  usual,  pronunciation),  I.  a  river  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, flowing  through  Arcadia  and  Elis.  It  rose  in 
the  L'aconian  border  of  Arcadia,  about  five  stadia  from 
A  sea,  and  mingled  its  waters,  at  its  source,  with  those 
of  the  Eurotas.  The  united  streams  continued  their 
course  for  the  space  of  twenty  stadia,  when  they  dis- 
appeared in  a  chasm.  The  Alpheus  was  seen  to  rjse 
again  at  a  place  called  Pegs  {irnyai)  or  "  the  tourcet," 
in  the  territory  of  Megalopolis,  and  the  Eurotas  in  that 
of  Belmina,  in  Laconia.  Flowing  onward  from  this 
quarter,  the  Alpheus  passes  through  the  intervening 
part  of  Arcadia,  enters  Elis,  passes  through  the  plain 
of  Oiympia,  and  discharges  its  waters,  now  swelled  by 
numerous  tributary  streams,  into  the  Sicilian  Sea. 

no 


The  modem  name  of  the  river  is  the  Rouphia — There 
are  few  streams  so  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  Al 
pheus.    Its  proximity  to  the  scene  of  the  Olympic 
contests  connects  its  nsme  continually  with  the  men 
tion  of  those  memorable  games,  on  the  part  of  the  an- 
cient poets,  and  gives  it,  in  particular,  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  verses  of  Pindar.    There  is  also  a  pleas- 
ing legend  connected  with  the  stream.   According  to 
the  poets,  the  god  of  the  Alpheus  became  enamoured 
of  and  pursued  the  nymph  Arelhuse,  who  was  only  sa- 
ved from  him  by  the  intervention  of  Diana,  and  chang 
ed  for  that  purpose  into  a  fountain.   This  fountain  die 
placed  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  near  the  coast  of  Sici- 
ly, and  forming  in  a  later  age  one  of  the  quarters  of  the 
city  of  Syracuse.    The  ardent  river-god.  however,  did 
not  even  then  desist,  bat  worked  a  passage  for  his 
stream  amid  the  intervening  ocean,  and,  rising  up  again 
in  the  Ortygian  Island,  commingled  its  waters  with  those 
of  the  fountain  of  Arethusa.    Hence,  according  to  pop- 
ular belief,  if  anything  were  thrown  upon  the  Alpi.uia 
in  Elis,  it  was  sure  to  reappear,  after  a  certain  lapse 
of  time,  upon  the  bosom  of  the  Ortygian  fountain. 
<Pau$an.,  5,  7.— Id.,  8,  54.— Strab.,  269.  et  343  - 
Pind.,  Asm.,  \r  1,  tcqq.—Motckue,  Id.,  8. — Virg., 
JBn.,  3,  692,  acq q . — Id.,  Georg.,  3, 180. — Nonnus,  tn 
Creuz.,  Melet.,  1,  p.  78.)    According  to  another  ver- 
sion, however,  of  the  same  legend,  it  was  Diana  her- 
self, and  not  the  nymph  Arethusa,  whom  the  river-god 
of  the  Alpheus  pursued,  and,  when  this  pursuit  had 
ended  in  the  island  of  Ortygia,  the  fountain  of  Are- 
thusa arose  there.    (Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Nem ,  1,  3. — 
vol.  2,  p.  428,  ed.  Bbckh.)   The  account  last  given 
will  afford  us  a  clew  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  entire 
fable.    The  goddess  Diana  had,  it  seems,  a  common 
altar  at  Oiympia  with  the  god  of  the  Alpheus.  {He- 
rodoLut,  in  Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Olymp.,  5,  10. — 7'au- 
tan.,  6,  14.)   To  the  same  Diana  water  was  Uld  sa- 
cred.   (Bbckh,  ad.  Pind.,  Nem.,  1. — Creuza'e  Sym- 
bolik,  vol.  2,  p.  182.)   This  .part  of  the  worship  of 
Diana  having  passed  from  the  Peloponnesus  into  Sici- 
ly, the  worship  of  the  Alpheus  accompanied  it ;  or,  in 
other  words,  a  common  altar  for  the  two  divinities  was 
erected  by  the  Syracusans  in  Ortygia,  similsr  in  its  at- 
tendant rites  sua  ceremonies  to  the  altar  at  Oiympia. 
For  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  all  water  was  held  sacred, 
{Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  1,  1.— 2.  p.  428,  ed.  Bvrkh), 
and  Diana,  besides,  was  worshipped  at  the'  fountain  of 
Arethusa,  under  the  titles  of  iroTa/ua  and  'KXotuM. 
From  this  commingling  of  rites  arose,  therefore,  the 
poetic  legend,  that  the  Alpheus  hsd  passed  through  the 
ocean  to  Ortygia,  and  blended  its  waters  with  those  ol 
Arethusa,  or,  in  other  words,  its.  rites  with  those  ol 
Diana.   (Bbckh,  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  I.  e.) — II.  An  engra- 
ver on  gems,  who  executed  many  works  in  connexion 
with  Arethon,  one  of  his  contemporaries.    A  head  ol 
Caligula,  engraved  by  him  when  a  young  man,  is  stil 
extant.    (Bracci,  pt.  1,  tab.  16.) 

Alfhius  Avitos,  a  Roman  poet,  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  illustrious  men,  in  two  volumes.  Terentia 
nus  Maurus  has  cited  some  verses  of  the  work,  having 
reference  to  the  story  of  Csmillua  and  the  schooling 
ter  of  Falisci.  (Compare  Burmann,  Anthol.  Lai.,  vol 
1.P-46S.) 

Alpinus  (Cornelius),  a  wretched  poet,  ridiculed  b] 
Horace  (Serm.,  1, 10, 36,  teqq).  In  describing  Mem 
non  slain  by  Achilles,  he  kills  him,  as  it  were,. accord 
ing  to  Horace,  by  the  miserable  character  of  his  ownde 
scription.  So  also  the  same  poet  is  represented  bv  thi 
Venusian  bard  as  giving  the  Rhine  a  head  of  mud 
Who  this  Alpinus  actually  was  cannot  be  exactly  as 
certained,  and  no  wonder,  since  it  would  have  lieei 
strange  if  any  particulars  of  so  contemptible  a  poet  hai 
escaped  oblivion.  Cruquius,  without  any  auihont] 
discovers  in  Alpinus  the  poet  Cornelius  Gallus.  th 
friend  of  Virgil.  Nor  is  Bentley's  supposition  of  an 
great  value.   According  to  this  latter  critic,  Hnrae 
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iflodes,  under  the  name  of  Alpinns,  to  Purina  Bibacu- 
Ioj :  and  BentJey  thinks  that  the  appellation  was  given 
him  by  Horace,  eitheron  account  of  his  being  a  native  of 
Gaol,  or  because  he  described  in  verse  the  Gallic  war, 
or  else,  and  what  Bentley  considers  most  probable,  in 
illusion  to  a  foolish  line  of  his  composition,  "  Jupiter 
kVau  eana  litre compuit  Alpet."  {Bentl.,ad Horat., 
1,10,36.) 

Ai.ru,  a  river  felling  into  the  Danube.  Mannert 
(G'ogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  510)  supposes  this  to  have  been  the 
cune  with  the  ..Enus,  or  Inn.  It  is  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (4,  29). 

Alsicm,  a  maritime  town  of  Etruria,  soulheaat  from 
Ore,  now  Pate.    (Si/,  Iial.,  8,  475.) 

Altbjea,  daughter  of  Thestins  and  Eurythemis, 
married  (Eneas,  king  of  Calydon,  by  whom  she  had 
many  children,  among  whom  was  Meleager,  consider- 
ed by  some  to  be  the  son  of  Mars.  Seven  days  after 
the  birth  of  Meleager,  the  Destinies  came  unto  Althaea, 
and  announced,  that  the  life  of  Meleager  depended  upon 
a  biand  then  burning  on  the  hearth,  and  that  he  would 
die  when  it  was  consumed.  The  mother  saved  the 
brand  from  the  flames,  and  kept  it  very  carefully ;  but 
when  Meleager  killed  his  two  uncles,  Althaea's  broth- 
ers, Ahhm.  to  revenge  their  death,  threw  the  piece  of 
wood  into  the  fiie.  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  burned,  Me- 
leager expired.  She  was  afterward  so  deeply  griev- 
ed for  the  loss  of  her  son,  that  the  made  away  with  her 
own  existence.  {Apollod.,  1,  8,  1. — Ovid,  Met.,  8, 
448.  trfj  )  Another  version  of  the  story  is  also  given 
{ApttttC  I.  c.\  which  appears  to  have  been  derived 
from  Homer  (// ,  9,  551. — Compare  with  this  Anton. 
Lib .  e.  2,  and  Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  c.) 

Avmriwas  ('AXfljf/ieViff,  more  correct  than  Al- 
thvmenes,  'AXBatfievnc,  the  common  form.  Heyne, 
*d  Apollod  ,3  2,  1,  not.  nit),  son  of  Cat  reus,  king  of 
Crete.  Hearing  mat  either  he  or  his  brothers  were  to 
be  their  father's  murderer,  he  fled  to  Rhodes,  where  he 
made  a  settlement,  to  avoid  becoming  a  parricide,  and 
knit,  on  Mount  Atabyrus,  the  famous  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Atabynus.  After  the  death  of  all  his  other  sons, 
Catreus  went  after  his  aon  Althemenes  :  when  he  land- 
ed in  Rhodes,  the  inhabitants  attacked  him,  supposing 
bun  to  be  an  enemy,  and  he  was  killed  by  the  hand  of 
his  own  ton.  When  Althemenes  knew  that  he  had 
kitted  his  father,  he  entreated  the  gods  to  remove  him  ; 
and  the  earth  immediately  opened,  and  swallowed  him 
■>  (Apollod.,  3,  3.)  According  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
hk,  however,  he  shunned  the  society  of  men  after  the 
fatal  deed,  and  died  eventually  of  grief.  (Died.  Sic., 
5,59) 

ALTtsrm,  a  flourishing  city  near  Aquueia.  Accord- 
ing to  Cluverius,  the  precise  site  of  the  ancient  Alli- 
um seems  uncertain.  D'Anville,  however,  asserts 
{Ami.  Geogr.  it  Thai.,  p.  84)  that  its  place  is  yet 
Backed  by  the  name  of  Altfno.  on  the  right  bank  of 
lit  river  Silis  (  Sile),  and  near  its  mouth.  According 
to  Strabo  (3141,  the  situation  of  Altmum  bore  much 
resemblance  to  that  of  Ravenna.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  it  is  hi  YeUeios  Paterculua  (3,  7ft).  At  a  la- 
ter period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  must  have  become 
f  place  of  considerable  note,  since  Martial  compares 
the  appearance  of  its  shore,  lined  with  villas,  to  that 
of  Bane.  (Bp.,  4,  25.)  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
woo!.    {Martial,  Bp.,  14,  153.) 

Altis.  the  sacred  grove  of  Olympia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Alpbeus,  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter.  It  was  composed  of  olive  and  plane- 
trees,  and  was  surrounded  by  an  enclosure.  Besides 
the  temple  just  mentioned,  the  grove  contained  those 
of  Jam  and  Lucina,  the  theatre,  and  the  prytanenm. 
In  front  of  it,  or,  if  we  follow  Strabo,  within  its  pre- 
cincts, was  the  stadium,  together  with  the  race-ground 
or  hfppadrornus  The  whole  grove  was  filled  with 
nxmoassau  and  statues,  erected  in  honour  of  gods, 
heroes,  and  conquerors.  Pausanias  mentions  more  than 


|  two  hundred  and  thirty  statues ;  of  Jupiter  alone  be 
describes  twenty-three,  and  these  were,  for  the  most 

|  part,  works  of  the  first  artists.  {Pauian.,  5,  13.) 
Pliny  (34,  17)  estimates  the  whole  number  of  these 
statues,  in  his  time,  at  three  thousand.  The  Altis  con- 
tained also  numerous  treasuries,  belonging  to  different 
Grecian  citiea,  similar  to  those  at  Delphi.  These  wers 
situated  on  a  basement  of  Porine  stone,  to  the  north 
of  the  temple  of  Juno.  ( Vid.  Olympia.) 

Aldntidh,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast, 
not  far  from  Calacta.  Now  Alontio.  Cicero  {in  Verr., 

4,  29)  calls  the  place  Haluntium. 

Altattes,  a  king  of  Lydia,  father  of  Croesus,  suc- 
ceeded Sadyaltcs.  He  drove  the  Cimmerians  from 
Asia,  and  made  war  against  Cyaiares,  king  of  the 
Medes,  the  grandson  of  Deioccs.  He  dieo  after  a. 
reign  of  57  years,  and  after  having  brought  to  a  close 
a  war  against  the  Milesians.  An  immense  barrow  or 
mound  was  raised  upon  his  grave,  composed  of  stones 
and  earth.  This  is  still  visible  within  about  five  miles 
of  Sardis  or  Sort.  For  some  curious  remarks  on  the 
resemblance  between  this  tomb,  aa  described  by  He- 
rodotus, and  that  said  to  have  been  erected  in  memory 
of  Porsenna  (Karre,  ap.  Plin.,  36,  13),  and  which  af- 
fords a  new  argument  in  favour  of  the  Lydian  origin 
of  Etrurian  civilization,  conault  the  Ezatrnuof  Creu~ 
zer,  ad.  Herod.,  1,  93  {td.  Bdkr,  vol.  1,  p.  984).— It 
is  also  related  that  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  terminated  a 
battle  between  this  monarch  and  Cyaxarea,  and  that 
this  eclipse  had  been  predicted  by  Thalea.  {Herod., 
1,  74  — Bahr,  ad  lot.)  Modern  investigations  make 
it  to  have  been  a  total  one.  (Oltmann,  Act.  Sec.  Be- 
rolin.  Matkemat.,  1813.)  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  too, 
that  this  same  eclipse  is  mentioned  in  the  Persian  poem 
Sckahnameh,  as  having  taken  place  under  king  Kei- 
kawus,  who  is  thought  to  have  been  the  Cyaxarea  of 
the  Greek  writers.  (Von  Hammer,  Wiener  Jahrliich., 
9,  p.  13.)  For  remarks  on  the  chronology  of  this  reign, 
consult  Clinton' t  Fatti  Hellenici,  vol.  1,  2<f  ed.,  p  296 
<f  298,  and  also  Larcher,Hittoire  d'Hcrodote,  vol.  7,  p, 
537.    {TtUe  Chronol) 

AlypIos,  I,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandrea  in  Egypt, 
contemporary  with  Jamblichus.  He  was  remarkably 
small  of  size,  but  possessed), according  to  Eunapius,  a 
very  subtle  tura  of  mind,  and  waa  very  skilful  in  dia- 
lectics. Alypius  wrote  nothing;  all  his  instruclioa 
was  given  orally.  Jamblichus  composed  a  life  of  this 
philosopher.  {Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  1,  p.  657.) — II.  A 
native  of  Alexandrea,  who  wrote  a  work  on  music,  en- 
titled, "Eloayuyi}  uavouti,  or  "  Introduction  te  Music." 
He  divides  the  whole  musical  art  into  seven  portions; 
1.  Sounds.    3.  Intervals.    3.  Systems.    4.  Kinds, 

5.  Tones.  6.  Changes.  7.  Compositions.  He  treats, 
however,  of  only  one  of  these,  the  fifth  ;  whence  Mei. 
bomius  concludes,  that  only  a  fragment  of  his  work  hat 
reached  us.  There  is  some  difference  of  opts  ion  as 
to  the  period  when  Alypius  flourished,  Cassiodorut 
{De  Mutica,  tub  Jin.)  believes,  that  he  was  anterior  to 
Ptolemy,  and  even  to  Euclid.  De  la  Borde  (Ettai  eur 
la  Mutique,  vol.  3,  p.  133)  places  him  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Of  all  the  an- 
cient writers  on  music  that  have  come  down  to  us,  he 
is  the  only  one  through  whom  we  are  made  acquainted 
with  the  notes  employed  by  the  Greeks ;  so  that,  with- 
out him,  our  knowledge  of  the  ancient  music  would  be 
greatly  circumscribed.  {Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol. 
8,  p.  270.) — III.  A  native  of  Antioch,  an  architect  and 
engineer,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Julian  the  apostate, 
to  whom  he  dedicated  a  geographical  description  of  the 
ancient  world.  This  production  is  considered  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  short  abridgment,  first  pub- 
lished by  Godefroy  (Gothofredus),  in  Greek  end  Latin, 
at  Geneva,  1628,  in  4to.  There  is,  however,  no  good 
reason  whatever  to  suppose  this  work  to  have  been 
written  by  Alypius.  The  Greek  text  published  by 
Godefroy  appear*  «erher  to  have  been  forged  after  the 
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Latin  Yeraion,  which  is  very  old  ami  very  badly  done. 
We  perceive,  from  the  letter*  of  Julian  that  have  come 
down  to  us,  that  Alypius  was  also  a  poet ;  and  that 
he  had  commanded,  moreover,  in  Britain,  where  his 
mildness  and  firmness  combined  had  gained  him 
great  praise.  It  was  Alypius  whom  Julian  charged 
with  the  execution  of  his  order  for  rebuilding  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem  ;  a  work  that  was  broken  off,  in  so  re- 
markable a  manner,  by  globes  of  fire  bunting  forth 
from  the  ground,  and  wounding  and  putting  to  flight 
the  workmen.  (Biogr.  {/roe.,  vol.  1,  p.  657. — Con- 
sult  Salverte,  de*  SeUneet  Occulta,  vol.  2,  p.  284.) 

A  Li  pus,  a  statuary  of  Sicyon,  pupil  of  Nattcydes, 
the  Argive.  He  caat  in  brass  the  statues  of  certain 
Lacedemonians  who  fought  with  Lysander  in  the  bat- 
lie  of  yEgos  Potamos.    (Pautan.,  10,  9.) 

AlyzU  fAAv&'a),  a  town  of  Acarnania,  about  fif- 
teen stadia  from  the  sea,  and,  as  Cicero  informs  us  in 
one  of  bis  letters  (ad  Fam.,  16,  2),  one  hundred  and 
twenty  stadia  from  Leucas.  It  appears  to  have  been 
a  place  of  some  note,  as  it  is  noticed  by  several  wri- 
ters. The  earliest  of  these  are  Scylax  (Peripl.,y.  13) 
and  Thucydide*  (7,  81).  A  naval  actioo  was  fought 
in  its  vicinity,  between  the  Athenians  under  Timolne- 
us,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  not  long  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  4,  65.)  Belong- 
ing to  Alyzia  was  a  port  consecrated  to  Hercules,  with 
a  grove,  where  was  at  one  time  a  celebrated  group, 
the  work  of  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours  of  Her- 
cules ;  bat  a  Roman  general  caused  it .  to  be  removed 
to  Rome,  as  more  worthy  to  possess  such  a  chef- 
d'oeuvre.  (Strabo,  469.)  This  port  appears  to  an- 
swer to  the  modern  Porto  Candili.  (Cramer' t  Anct. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  18,  teqq.) 

Amasetobria.  Vid.  Magetobria. 
'  Am altHjBa,  I.  the  name  of  the  goat  that  suckled 
Jupiter.  The  monarch  of  Olympua,  aa  a  reward  for 
this  act  of  kindness,  translated  her  to  the  skies,  along 
with  her  two  young  ones,  whom  she  had  put  aside  in  or- 
der to  accommodate  the  infant  deity,  and  he  made  them 
stars  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  on  the  arm  of  Auriga. 
The  whole  legend  appears  to  be  of  a  mixed  character, 
and  from  a  simple  origin,  adapted  to  the  rude  ideas  of 
an  early  race,  to  have  gradually  assumed  an  astronomi- 
cal character.  Thus,  according  to  the  legend,  the  in- 
fant Jove  was  nurtured  by  tbe  milk  of  the  goat,  while 
the  wild-bees  deposited  their  honey  on  his  lips.  We 
have  here  the  milk  and  the  honey  that  play  so  conspic- 
uous a  part  in  Oriental  imagery,  as  typifying  the  highest 
degree  of  human  felicity  and  abundance,  and,  there- 
fore, well  worthy  to  be  the  food  of  an  infant  deity  ap- 
pearing in  human  form.  From  the  milk  and  honey, 
moreover,  of  early  fable,  come  the  ambrosia  and  nec- 
tar of  a  later  age,  since  nectar  waa  regarded  aa  a  quin- 
tessence of  honey,  and  ambrosia  as  an  extract  from  the 
purest  milk.  (Bittigtr,  Amalthaa,  voL  1,  p.  22.)  The 
early  legend  goes  on  to  state,  that  the  infant  Jove, 
when  playing  with  his  four-footed  foster  parent,  acci- 
dentally broke  off  one  of  her  horns.  This  was  made 
at  first  to  serve  as  a  drinking  cup,  and  thus  recalls  the 
custom  of  a  primitive  age,  when  the  horns  of  animals 
were  generally  employed  for  this  purpose;  the  hom- 
cup  appearing  as  well  in  the  earliest  symposia  and  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies  of  the  Greeks,  aa  in  the  legends 
of  the  Scandinavian  Edda  and  in  the  halls  of  Odin. 
With  the  progress  of  ideas,  a  new  feature  waa  added 
to  tbe  fable.  The  horn  of  Amalthaea  is  no  longer  a 
mere  cup.  This  use  has  ended,  and  Jupiter  now  or. 
dains,  that  it  shall  be  ever  full  to  overflowing  with  what- 
ever its  possessor  shall  wish.  (Apottotiut,  Cent.,  2 
86,  p.  30.— Compare  Pitcher,  ad  Palaphat.,  46,  p. 
'  179.)  Hence  arose  the  beautiful  fiction  of  the  hom 
of  plenty,  the  Cornu  Copim,  one  of  the  huppieat  and 
most  prolific  allegories  of  the  plastic  art.  Jove  was 
said,  in  this  later  version  of  the  fable,  to'  have  broken 
off  the  hom,  filled  it  with  all  the  richest  fruits,  and  flow 
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era,  and  teeming  productions  of  earth,  and  to  have  given 
it  to  a  nymph,  Adraetea,  who  had  charge,  with  others, 
of  his  earlier  years. — A  change  had  also  been  made  in 
another  part  of  the  primitive  legend.  The  goat  Amal 
thaw,  though  so  kind  to  the  infant  deity,  and  though 
all  white  and  beautiful  of  form,  waa  said,  nevertheless, 
to  have  had  a  look  so  fearful  and  terror-inspiring,  that 
tbe  Titans,  unable  to  endure  it,  entreated  the  earth  to 
hide  tbe  animal  from  view.    (Eratottkerut,  Catatler., 
13,  p.  10,  teqq.,  ed.  Schaub. — Hygin.,  Pott.  Attron., 
2, 13.)  We  have  here  a  clew  to  the  origin  of  tbe  whole 
fable.    The  ancient  navigators  had  observed  that  the 
constellations  of  tbe  She-Goat  and  iheKtdt  (Capclla 
and  Hocdi)  brought  stormy  and  rainy  weather,  and  they 
were  therefore  regarded  aa  inauspicious  for  marineri 
and  dangerooa  for  ships.   (Aral.  Pktm.,  156,  teqq. — 
Schol.  ad  Aral.,  p.  48,  ed.  Buhlc—Vott.,  ad  Virg., 
Gtorg.,  1 ,  205.)  Hence  probably  the  name  off  was  ip- 
plied  to  the  constellation  of  the  She-Goat,  in  its  primi- 
tive meaning  of  a  tempett,  a  primitive  meaning  which 
afterward  disappeared  from  use,  while  the  secondary 
one  of  a  the- goat  usurped  its  place.   (Bvttmann,  ad 
Idcler,  Stcrnnamen,  p.  309.)    With  this  earlier  mean- 
ing of  olf  is  connected  that  of  oiytf,  "a  norm"  or"  tem- 
pett,'' subsequently  indicative  of  the  2£gie  of  Jupiter, 
which  he  waa  believed  to  wield  amid  the  warfare  of 
the  elements.   From  all  this  arose  the  early  legend. 
The  bright  stars  in  the  constellation  of  Capella  become 
the  fair,  white  she-goat  Amslthaa*.    The  storms  and 
clouds  which  the  constellation  brings  with  it,  become 
the  fear-inapiring  look  on  the  part  of  tbe  animal,  and, 
by  the  rude  simplicity  of  early  times,  the  she-goat  is 
made  the  foster-parent  of  Jove.    (Compare  Hock,  Cre- 
te, vol.  1,  p.  177,  teqq. — Crtuzer,  Symbohk,  vol.  2, 
p.  424,  teqq.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Meliaseus,  king  of 
Crete.    She  and  her  sister  Melissa  had  charge  of  the 
infant  Jupiter,  and  fed  him  with  goat's  milk  and  honey. 
Thia  ia  merely  a  later  version  of  the  early  fable  men- 
tioned under  Amalthea  I.    The  ahe-goat  and  bees  are 
now  two  females.    (Dtod.  Stc.,  5, 70.— Compare  Bii- 
tiger,  Amalthaa,  vol.  1,  p.  24.)— III.  A  sibylof  Curoe, 
called  also  Hierophile  and  Demophile.    She  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  who  brought  nine  hooka  of  proph- 
ecies to  Tarquin,  king  of  Rome.    (Vid.  Sibyllas.) 

Amaltheum,  a  gymnasium,  or,  rather,  gymnasium 
and  study  combined,  which  Atticua  had  arranged  in 
his  villa  in  Epirua.  It  was  replete  with  all  that  could 
amuse  or  instruct, and  here,  too,  were  placed  the  atatoei 
of  all  the  illustrious  men  by  whom  the  glory  of  the  Ro 
man  state  had  been  advanced  to  its  proud  elevation, 
just  ss  Jupiter  had  been  nurtured  by  the  goat  Amal- 
thssa.  Hence  ita  name  Amaltheum  CKjiaXBeiov) 
(Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  16.— Compare  Ernetti,  Clav 
Cic,  2nd.  Graco-Lat  y- Cicero  appears  to  have  hac 
something  of  the  kind  in  his  villa  at  Arpinum,  an 
which  he  calls  his  AmaWuea,  in  the  singular  (fern.) 
(Ep.  ad  Att.,  S,  1.) 

Amanos,  I.  a  continuation  of  the  chain  of  Moun 
Taurus,  stretching  to  tbe  north  as  far  as  Melitene  an 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  situate  at  the  eastern  extremit 
of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  Gulf  of  Isaus,  and  sep 
antes  Cilicia  from  Syria.  The  defile  or  pass  in  thee 
mountains  was  called  Portus  Amanicua,  or  Pylas  Syi 
iss.  Ita  valleys  and  recesses  were  inhabited  by  wil 
and  fierce  tribes,  who  lived  chiefly  by  plundering  the 
neighbours,  though  tbey  boasted  of.  their  freedom  ui 
der  the  sonorous  name  of  Eleuthero- Cilices,  or  Fn 
Ciliciana.  The  modern  name  of  the  chain  is,  acron 
ing  to  Mannert,  Almadag  ;  but,  according  to  D'Ai 
viUe,  Al-Lukan.  (Strai.,  621 .— Lucan,  8, 244.— Cu 
Ep.  ad  Att.,  5,  20.— Pit*.,  6,  27.)— II.  A  deity  wo 
ahipped  in  Pontua  and  Cappadocia,  and  also  call< 
Omanus  and  Anandatus.  (Compare  Ttchucke,  < 
Strab.,  II,  p.  612,  ed.  Cataub.— vol.  4,  p.  478.)  B 
chart  identifies  him  with  the  sun  (Geogr.  Sacr.. 
1 877),  and  others  with  the  Persian  Horn,  a  type  of  t 
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>  luminary.  (Greuxer,  Syntbolii,  vol.  2,  p.  164.) 
Uoaat  Amenus  thus  becomes  the  mountain  of  the  sun, 
even.  a>  Lebanon  appears  in  the  Pbnmiojan  Cosmog- 
ony of  Sanchoniatbon. 

Ababacus,  a  son  of  Cynaraa,  king  of  Cyprus,  who, 
hiring  fallen  and  broken  a  vase  of  perfumes  which  he 
was  carrying,  pined  away,  being  either  overpowered  by 
■as  strong  fragrance,  or  struck  with  grief  at  the  loss 
be  sad  sustained.  The  gods,  oat  of  compassion,  chan- 
ged him  into  the  amaraau,  or  sweet-marjoram.  Ser- 
nm  (ad  Virg.,  JB*.,  1,698),  gives  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent account,  and  makes  Amarscus,  not  a  son,  but  an 
attendant,  of  the  king's.  As  regards  the  plant  amare- 
eos  itself,  and  its  identity  with  the  oafafvxov  of  the 
Greeks,  consult  Fie,  Flora  de  VirgiU,  p.  clxxxv. 

Ahabdi,  a  nation  of  Asia.  Ptolemy  (5,  13)  places 
them  in  the  greater  Armenia,  on  the  borders  "of  Me- 
dia; Nearchos,  Pliny  (6, 17),  and  Strsbo,  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Elymaia,  in  Persia.  Others  assign  Margiana 
as  the  country  in  which  they  lived.  It  is  possible 
that  there)  were  several  tribes  of  this  same  name 
spread  over  different  countries,  or  perhaps  several  colo- 
nies of  Una  people.  Vossios  thinks  that  all  robbers 
asd  fugitives  inhabiting  the  mountains  were  called 
Asaudi  by  the  Persians.  (Von.,  ad  Pomp.  Mel.  B., 
6. — Compare  Perns.  Mel.,  French  front/.,  vol.  1,  p. 
»*.) 

Abastlus,  the  name  of  a  female  in  Virgil's  ec- 
logues. Some  commentators  have  supposed  tost  the 
poet  spoke  of  Rome  under  this  fictitious-  appellation, 
bat  this  supposition  is  s  very  improbable  one.  (Con- 
sult Heynt,  ad  Virg.,  Eelog.,  1,  38,  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  the  note.) 

Ababthtrob,  a  town  of  Eubosa,  seven  stadia  from 
Eretria,  celebrated  for  the  temple  and  worship  of  Diana 
Amarynthia.  (Strtb.,  448.— Lh.,  36, 88.— Pause*., 
1,31) 

Abasbnus,  a  small  river  of  Latium,  crossing  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  and  falling  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
now  La  Toppia.    (  Virg.,  -fin..  7,  685.) 

AbasIa,  or  Amasba  ('kpuoeia,  by  the  later  Greeks 
'Aseuna).  a  city  of  Pontes,  on  the  river  Iris,  the  ori- 
gin of  which  is  not  ascertained.  It  was  the  birthplace 
of  M ithradatea  the  Great  and  of  Strsbo  the  geogra- 
pher At  a  later  period,  when  under  the  Roman  sway, 
it  became  the  capital  of  Pontus  Galsticus  (ffieroclet, 

L701),  and  bore  upon  ita  coins  the  title  of  Metropo- 
Strabo  (560)  gives  us  a  particular  description  of 
fan  native  city.  The  modern  Amatyah  or  Avuuiia 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  sncient  Amaaea. 
(Mmert,  «,  pt.  2,  p.  481,  teqq.) 

Abasis,  I.  a  king  of  Egypt,  of  one  of  the  earlier 
dynasties.  He  rendered  himself  odious  to  his  subjects 
by  his  violent  and  tyrannical  conduct,  and,  on  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  by  Aetisanee,  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  went  over  to  the  latter. 
Such  is  the  account  given  by  Drodoras  Siculus  (T,  60), 
where  many  think  we  should  read  Amosis  for  Amasis. 
(Consult  Stepk.  and  Wending,  ad  Died.,  I.  c.)  Jus- 
tin Martyr  (Parana.,  p.  10)  makes  him  to  have  been 
the  first  Pharaoh  of  the  18th  dynasty.  Eusebhit 
(Ckram.)  asserts  that  he  was  the  same  king  during 
whose  reign  Jacob  died.  Olearius  {ad  PhUoetr.,  Vit. 
ApolL,  43)  maintains  that  he  was  monarch  of  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  All  is  uncertainty  respect- 
ing him — II.  An  Egyptian,  who,  from  having  been  a 
Lominwi  soldier,  became  king  of  Egypt.  He  succeed- 
ed in  gaining  the  favour  of  king  Apnea,  snd  was  de- 
spatched by  that  monarch  to  quell  a  sedition  which 
had  broken  out.  As  he  was  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
those  who  had  revolted  from  the  step  they  had  taken, 
one  of  them  came  behind  him  and  put  a  helmet  on  his 
head,  saying  that  he  put  it  on  him  to  make  him  a  king. 
Asanas  was  thereupon  proclaimed  king  by  the  insur- 
gents, sad  immediately  marched  against  and  detested 
fare  Bsjsjer  master,  B.C.  609,    He  governed  with  pru- 


dence ■and  energy.  Under  his  reign  Egypt  enjoyed 
for  many  years  uninterrupted  prosperity.  To  prevent 
those  offences  which  an  idle  and  overflowing  popula- 
tion might  commit,  he  ordained  that  every  one  of  his 
subjects  should  yearly  give  an  account,  to  the  ruler  of 
the  nome  or  district  in  which  he  resided,  of  the  mesne 
of  subsistence  which  he  enjoyed,  and  the  manner  in 
which  be  lived.  He  showed  also  an  enlightened  spirit 
in  the  permission  which  be  granted  to  strangers,  and 
particularly  to  the  Greeks,  to  visit  Egypt;  he  gave 
them  settlements  along  his  coasts,  and  permitted  them 
to  erect  temples  there  for  the  performance  of  their  na- 
tional worship.  Solon  wss  one  of  those  who  visited 
Egypt  during  the  reign  of  this  prince.  Amasis  es- 
poused a  Grecian  female,  a  native  of  Gyrene  :  he  dis- 
plsyed  his  attachment  to  the  Greeks  in  various  ways, 
and  contributed  liberally,  not  only  to  the  rebuilding  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi,  but  to  the  improvement  and  em- 
bellishment of  many  cities  and  temples  of  Greece.  In 
his  own  country  he  constructed  numerous  msgnificent 
works,  in  the  massy  snd  gigsntic  style  sp  peculiar  to 
Egypt.  He  subjected  also  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  snd 
made  it  tributary  to  his  crown.  The  prosperity  of 
Amasis,  however,  was  disturbed,  at  last,  by  the  prep- 
arations which  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  made  to  at- 
tack his  kingdom.  The  Persian  monarch  had  demand- 
ed the  daughter  of  Amasis  in  marriage ;  but  the  father, 
knowing  that  Cambyses  meant  to  make  her,  not  his 
wife,  but  his  concubine,  endeavoured  to  deceive  him 
by  sending  in  her  stead  the  daughter  of  Apries.  The 
female  herself  disclosed  the  imposition  to  Cambyses, 
snd  the  letter,  in  great  wrath,  resolved  to  march  against 
Egypt.  The  defection  of  Pbanes,  moreover,  an  offi- 
cer among  the  Greek  auxiliaries,  who  fled  to  Cam- 
byses on  account  of  some  dissatisfaction  with  Ama- 
sis, proved  a  serious  injury  to  toe  Egyptian  prince. 
The  Greek  informed  Csmbyses  how  he  might  psss  the 
intervening  deserts,  and  gave  him  also  very  important 
information  respecting  the  kingdom  he  wsa  about  to 
invade.  Amasis  escaped  by  death  the  perils  which 
threatened  his  country.  He  died  B.C.  635,  after  s 
reign  of  44  years,  snd  the  whole  fury  of  the  storm  fell 
upon  his  son  Pssmmetieus.  Cambyses,  however,  de- 
termined not  to  be  disappointed  of  hie  revenge,  caused 
the  body  of  the  deceased  monarch  to  be  taken  from 
the  royal  sepulchre  at  Saia ;  and,  after  having  practised 
various  indignities  upon  it,  commanded  it  to  be  burned, 
an  order  equally  revolting  to  the  religious  feelings  of 
both  the  Persians  snd  Egyptians.  The  story  of  Ama- 
sis and  Polycrates  'is  well  known  (tad.  Polycrates), 
though  the  reason  commonly  assigned  for  the  former's 
refusing  to  continue  the  alliance  is  perhaps  lees  worthy 
of  credit  than  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus,  1,  16. 
(Heroine.,  9,  163,  eeqt. — Jit,  3,  1,  teqq.)  Aihencus 
(15,  35. — vol.  5,  p.  479,  ed.  Schuxigh.)  informs  us, 
that  Amaais  first  insinuated  himself  into  the  good 
graces  of  Apries  by  a  chaplet  of  flowers  which  he  pre- 
sented to  him  on  his  birthday.  The  king,  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  chaplet,  invited  him  to  a  feast 
which  he  gave  on  that  occasion,  and  received  him  among 
the  number  of  his  friends. 

Amastbis,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  brother  of  Darius 
Codomannus.  Alexander  intended  giving  her  in  mar- 
riage to  Crsterus,  but,  in  the  confusion  snd  political 
changes  which  followed  the  death  of  the  conqueror, 
the  plan,  of  course,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  she  became 
the  wife  of  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heracles  in  Pontus. 
(Memnm,  c.  5.)  Dionysius,  at  his  death,  left  her  as 
the  guardian  of  his  children,  on  account  of  the  in- 
fluence she  enjoyed  among  the  Macedonians.  She 
was  subsequently  married  to  Lysimachus,  and,  though 
some  time  after  separated  from  him  by  reason  of  the 
political  movements  of  the  day,  continued  to  enjoy 
nigh  consideration  and  respect.  She  founded  a  city  at 
this  period,  and  called  it  after  her  name.  She  waa  mur- 
dered by  her  own  sons,  who  were  punished  by  Lysuna- 
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emu  for  tbe  unnatural  deed. — II.  A  city  on  the  coast 
of  Paphlaconia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Parthenius.  It 
waa  founded  by  Amastris,  the  niece  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,  and  wife  of  Dionysiua,  tyrant  of  Heraclea, 
who  gave  her  name  to  the  new  settlement.  The  ear- 
lier town  of  Sesamus,  mentioned  by  Homer  (.27.,  S, 
868),  served  for  its  citadel.  It  is  praised  as  a  beauti- 
ful city  by  both  the  younger  Pliny  (Ep.,  10,  99)  and 
the  later  ecclesiastical  writers.  (Compare  Nicttet 
Paph.  Or.,  in  5.  Hyacint.,  17.)  Amaatrie,  like  Sinope, 
was  built  on  i  small  peninsula,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, a  double  harbour.  (Slrabo,  644.)  Tbe  mod- 
em name  is  Amaitra.    ( Manner t,  6,  pt.  3,  p.  35.) 

AmIta,  the  wife  of  King  Latinos,  and  mother  of 
Lavinia.  She  hung  herself  in  despair,  on  finding  that 
she  could  not  prevent  the  marriage  of  her  daughter 
withiEneas.    (¥ng.,JEn.,  13,  603.) 

Animus  (gen.  untie),  a  city  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  of  great  antiquity.  Ado- 
nis was  worshipped  here  as  well  as  Venus.  Scylax 
affirm*  that  the  Amathuaians  were  autochthonous  (Per- 
•pi.,  p.  41) ;  and  it  appears  from  Hesycbius  thai  they 
had  a  peculiar  dialect  (*.  v.  'ErfiAot,  KvtaMa,  Mu- 
Tliko).  A  ma  thus  waa  celebrated  aa  a  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Venus.  (Mn.,  10,  61.— CatulL,  Bp.,  36.) 
Tbe  goddess,  as  an  author,  who  wrote  a  history  of 
Amathus,  and  is  quoted  by  Hesychius  (*.  e.  'Ajppodt- 
rof),  reported,  was  represented  with  a  beard.  Ama- 
thus was  the  see  of  a  Christian  bishop  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors.  (Hierocl.,  p.  706.)  Its  ruins  are 
to  be  seen  near  the  little  town  of  lemmeton  or  Lm- 
tnetol,  somewhat  to  the  north  of  Cape  Gatto.  (Cra- 
mer't  Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  377,  teqq.) 

Amazonsb,  a  name  given  by  the  ancient  writers  to 
certain  female  warriors,  and  derived,  according  to  the 
popular  opinion,  from  a,  frit.,  and  yuafof,  "a  female 
breaet,"  because  it  was  believed,  that  they  burned  off 
the  right  breast  in  order  to  handle  the  bow  more  con- 
veniently. The  men  among  them  were  held  in  an  in- 
ferior, and,  as  it  were,  servile  condition,  attending  to  all 
the  employments  which  occupy  the  time  and  care  of 
females  in  other  nations,  while  the  Amazons  them- 
selves took  coarse  of  all  thinga  relating  to  government 
and  warfare.  (Died.  Sie.,  8,  46. — Id.,  3,  63.)  Tbe 
Greek  writers  speak  of  African  and  Asiatic  Amazons. 
(Died.  Sic.,  I.  c.)  The  Amazons  of  Africa  were  the 
mora  ancient,  and  were  also  the  more  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  splendour  of  their  warlike  achieve- 
ments. They  dwelt  in  the  western  region*  of  Africa, 
occupying  an  island  in  a  lake  celled  Tritonis,  and 
which  was  near  the  main  Ocean.  Diodorus  describes 
this  island  as  beautiful  and  productive,  and  names  it 
Huperia.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  warlike  queen, 
whom  he  calls  Myrina,  they  conquered  tbe  people  of 
Atlantis,  their  neighbours,  traversed  a  large  portion  of 
Africa,  established  friendly  relatione  with  Horus,  son 
of  I  sis,  then  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  subdued  Arabia, 
Syria,  various  part*  of  Aaia  Minor,  and  penetrated 
even  into  Thrace.  After  this  long  career  of  conquest 
tbey  returned  to  Africa,  and  were  annihilated  by  Her- 
cules. At  this  same  time,  too,  the  Lake  Tritonis  dis- 
appeared a*  such,  and  became  part  of  the  ocean,  the 
intervening  land  having  been  swallowed  up.  (Diod. 
Sic,  8,  64.) — The  Amazons  of  Asia  are  described  by 
the  same  writer  (3, 46)  a*  having  dwelt  originally  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tbermodon  in  Pontes,  and  with  this 
statement  the  ancient  poets  all  agree.  Herodotus 
also  (9,  37)  places  the  Amazon*  on  this  same  river, 
and  he  affirms  that  it  was  from  thence  they  advanced 
into  Greece  and  invaded  Attica.  He  likewise  speaks 
of  an  expedition  undertaken  by  the  Greek*  against 
these  warlike  females,  in  which  the  latter  were  defeat- 
ed near  the  Tbermodon  and  led  away  captive.  A  part 
of  them,  however,  escaped  to  Scythia,  and  became  the 
mothers  of  the  Sauromata  (4,  110).  The  same  his- 
torian adds,  that  the  Scythian  term,  which  answered 
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to  the  Greek  word  'AftiZov,  was  Oiorpata,  at  "  man 
slayer."  We  have  here  what  axe  sometimes  called  the 
Scythian  Ainazona,  making,  in  fact,  a  third  class. — Di 
odorus  give*  an  account  of  the  victories  of  the  Asiatic 
Amazons,  as  he  had  don*  in  the  case  of  the  African. 
He  makes  them  to  have  conquered  a  large  portion  of 
Asia,  extending  their  victorious  arms  from  the  regions 
beyond  the  Tanaia  (or  Don)  as  far  as  Syria  (3,  46). 
Other  accounts  tell  of  their  invasion  of  Attica,  in  or- 
der to  recover  their  queen  Antiope,  who  had  been  car- 
ried off  by  Theseus  (Pint ,  Vit.  The*.,  c.  26,  teqq) ; 
of  their  previous  wars  with  Hercules  ;  and  still  more 
anciently  of  their  contest  with  Bacchus.  (Pautan., 
J,  15.— J&,  7,  3.— Plut.,  Quaet.Gr.,  p.  541.— Juttm, 
4. )  They  are  also  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  their  wars  with  tbe  kings  of  Phrygia  (Jl,  3,  184), 
and  of- their  defeat  by  Bellerophon  (II.,  6, 186).  They 
are  said  also  to  have  been  among  the  allies  of  the  Tro- 
jan* in  the  war  with  the  Greeks,  and  their  queen  Pen- 
thesilea  waa  slain  by  Achilles.    (Hygitu,  fab.,  112. — 
Diet:  Crit.,  4,  3,  Z.—Tzetz.,  ad  Lycophron,  999.— 
Diod.  Sie.,  8, 46. )  They  make  their  appearance  again, 
.in  a  later  age,  in  tbe  history  of  Alexander's  expedition 
into  Asia,  and  their  qurien  Thalestri*  is  said  to  have 
paid  a  visit  to  tbe  victorious  monarch,  having  come 
for  that  purpose  from  the  vicinity  of  Hyrcama ;  but 
Quintus  Ourtius.  who  gives  us  this  information,  deals, 
as  usual,  in  the  marvellous,  and  with  his  wonted  igno- 
rance of  geography,  places  the  plains  of  Themiacyra, 
and  the  river  Tbermodon  which  waters  them,  contigu- 
ous to  the  country  of  the  Hyrcsnian*.   (Q.  Curl.,  6,  5, 
35. — Compare  Freinshem,  ad  loc.) — The  Amazons  are 
described  as  armed  with  bow  and  arrows,  and  as  having 
also  battle-axes  and  crescent  shields  ("peltot  lunula  " 
— Virg.,  Mn.,  1,  490).    Some  writers,  differing  from 
Diodorus,  as  cited  above,  make  the  Amazons,  to  have 
had  no  males  among  them,  but  to  have  merely  visited, 
at  stated  times,  the  neighbouring  communities,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  temporary  union  and  the  obtaining  of  off- 
spring.   They  farther  state,  that  the  female  children 
thus  born  to  them  were  carefully  reared,  after  having  tbe 
right  breast  seared  with  a  red-hot  iron,  bat  that  all  the 
male  ones  were  destroyed  immediately  after  birth. 
Diodorus,  however,  informs  us,  in  speaking  of  the 
Asiatic  Amazons,  that  they  merely  mutilated  (i-ny- 
pom)  the  legs  and  arms  of  the  msle  children,  in  order 
to  render  them  unfit  for  war.    About  the  treatment  of 
tbe  male  offspring  among  the  African  Amazon*  he  is 
altogether  silent. — Thus  much  for  the  Amazons,  as 
tbey  have  been  described  or  referred  to  by  the  ancient 
writers.    Various  explanations,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, have  been  given  of  this  curious  legend.  Some 
see  in  it  an  old  tradition,  founded,  in  a  measure,  on 
historical  truth,  of  a  community  of  women,  who  ac- 
tually formed  themselves  into  a  regular  state,  after 
getting  rid  of,  or  subjugating  their  husband*.    This  is 
too  improbable  to  need  any  serious  refutation.    R.  P 
Knight  think*  that  "  the  fable"  of  the  Amazons  (for  so 
he  terms  it)  "  arose  from  some  symbolical  composition 
of  an  androgynous  character,  and  which  sought  to  ex- 
press the  blending  of  tbe  two  sexes  into  one  shape  ; 
the  full,  prominent  form  of  the  female  breast  being 
given  on  one  side,  and  the  flat  form  of  the  male  on 
the  other."   (Inquiry  into  the  Symbol.  Lang.,  &c,  y 
60.— Clan.  Journ..  vol.  33,  p.  338. )     Creuzer  agrees 
with  Knight  in  making  the  legend  a  religious  one,  but 
he  sees  in  the  story  of  the  Amazons  evident  traces  of 
some  accounts  that  must  have  reached  the  early  Greeks, 
respecting  a  female  priesthood  of  a  warlike  character, 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  great  powers  of  na- 
ture, and  on  whom,  aa  a  part  of  that  worship,  either  a 
periodical  or  perpetual  continence  waa  enjoined.  The 
change  of  vestments  and  of  characters,  so  common 
in  this  same  class  of  Asiatic  religion*,  was  indicated, 
according  to  this  same  writer,  by  the  removal  of  one 
of  the  breast*.   To*  Amazons,  therefore,  according 
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to  this  expkoation,  will  be  a  band  of  warlike  priest, 
esses  or  Hierodube,  who,  in  renouncing  maternity,  and 
in  giving  themselves  up  to  martial  exercises,  sought 
to  imitate  toe  periodical  sterility  of  toe  great  powers 
of  light,  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  combats  in  which 
these  were  from  time  to  time  engaged,  against  the 
gloomy  energies  of  night  and  winter.    (  Creazer,  Sym- 
Wi,  par  Gmgniaut,  vol.  3,  p.  90,  seoy.) — That  the 
legend  of  the  Amazons  rests  on  a  religion*  basis,  we 
readily  admit,  bat  that  any  Amazons  ever  existed, 
even  as  warlike  priestesses,  we  do  not  at  all  belie  re. 
The  first  source  of  error  respecting  them  is  the  ety- 
moiary  commonly  assigned  to  the  name.    To  derive 
this  from  the  negative  «  and  /ioC<K,  and  to  make 
it  iadieate  the  loss  of  one  of  the  breast*,  is,  we  think, 
altogether  erroneous.    If  a  Greek  derivation  is  to  be 
assigned  to  the  term  Amazon,  it  is  far  more  correct  to 
dedoee  the  word  from  the  tntennve  a,  and  pa£or,  and 
to  regard  it  as  denoting,  not  the  absence  of  one  breast, 
bat  the  presence  of  many.     The  nsnte  'A/mftw 
(Amazon)  then  becomes  equivslent  to  the  Greek 
nofesweror         matttu)  and  the  Latin  Muittmmm- 
ana,  both  of  which  epithets  are  applied  by  the  ancient 
mythotogists  to  the  Ephesian  Diana,  with  her  numer- 
ous breasts,  as  typifying  the  great  mother  and  nurse 
of  all  created  beings.    It  is  curious  to  connect  with 
this  the  welt  known  tradition,  that  the  Amazons  found' 
ed  the  city  of  Ephesus,  and  at  a  remote  period  sacri- 
ficed to  the  goddess  there.    (Co/tan.,  H.  in  Jhou.. 
338.— Amsw.  Pcritg.,  838.)    But  bow  does  the 
view  which  we  have  just  taken  of  the  erroneous  nature 
of  the  common  etymology,  in  the  case  of  the  name 
Amtzaa,  harmonize  with  the  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture!  In  the  moat  satisfactory  manner.  No  mono 
ment  of  antiquity  represents  the  Amazons  with  a  mu- 
tilated bosom,  but,  wherever  their  figures  sre  given, 
they  have  both  breasts  fully  and  plainly  developed 
Thus,  for  example,  the  Amazons  en  the  Phigaletan 
frieze  have  both  breasta  entire,  one  being  generally  ex- 
posed, while  the  other  is  concealed  by  drapery,  but 
still  in  the  latter  the  roundness  of  form  is  very  percept- 
ible.   Both  breasts  appear  also  in  the  fine  figure  of 
the  Amazon  belonging  to  the  Lenadowne  collection  ; 
ami  so  again  in  the  basso-relievo  described  by  Winckel- 
aunn  in  his  Mmvanenti  Ineiiti.    The  authorities,  in- 
deed, on  this  heed  are  altogether  incontrovertible. 
( Wacktlmam,  Getek.  der  Kutul  da  Aiterthamt,  vol. 
1  p.  131. — Id., Man.  Ined..  pt.  S,  c.  18,  p.  18*.— 
Miller,  Arckmolagie  der  Kunst,  p.  630.— Elgin  and 
Pa^SKien  MarUet,  vol  3,  p.  179 — Heyne,  ad  Apol- 
Ui  ,  X  5,  9.)    The  first  Greek  writer  that  made  men- 
tion of  females  who  removed  their  right  breast  was 
Hippocrates  {TUpi  aepuv,  c.  r.  X.,  $  43).   His  remarks, 
however,  were  meant  to  apply  merely  to  the  females 
of  the  Sauromatat,  a  Scythian  tribe ;  but  subsequent 
writers  made  them  extend  to  the  fabled  rscs  of  the 
Amazons. — It  appears  to  us,  then,  from  a  careful  ex- 
ammatioo  of  the  subject,  that  the  term  Amazon  origi- 
nally indicated,  neither  a  warlike  female,  nor  a  race  of 
such  females,  but  was  merely  an  epithet  applied  to  the 
Ephesian  Diana,  the  great  parent  and  source  of  nur- 
ture, and  was  intended  to  express  the  most  striking 
of  ber  attributes.    The  victories  and  conqaests  of  the 
Amazonian  race  are  nothing  more,  then,  than  a  figura- 
tive allusion  to  the  spread  of  ber  worship  over  a  large 
portion  of  the  globe,  and  the  contests  with  Bacchus, 
Hercules,  and  Theseus  refer  in  reality  to  the  struggles 
of  tins  worship  with  other  rival  systems  of  faith,  for 
Bacchus,  Hercules,  and  Theseus  sre  nothing  more 
than  mythic  types  of  throe  different  forms  of  belief. 
Hence  we  see  why  the  conflict  of  the  Amazons  win 
Theseus,  who  was  nothing  more  than  the  symbol  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Ionic  worship,  became  a  most 
appropriate  ornament  for  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 
the  tempi*  of  the  great  national  goddess  Minerva.  It 
was,  in  fact,  a  delrneetion  of  the  downullof  a  rival  sya- 
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tern  of  belief. — Before  we  conclude,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  examine  more  closely  into  the  etymology  of 
the  term  Amazon.  We  have  thus  far  regarded  the 
word  as  of  Grecian  origin.  What  if,  after  all,  it  be 
of  Oriental  birth,  and  have  reference  to  the  far-famed 
An  of  Oriental  and  Scandinavian  mythology  1  •  Sai- 
verte  sees  in  them  a  class  of  female  divinities,  the 
spouses  of  the  An,  and  he  traces  the  first  part  of  the 
name  to  the  Pehlvi  am,  denoting  "  a  mother,"  or  "  a 
female"  generally.  (Ettai  tar  let  Nomi,  4ic.(  vol.  2, 
p.  ITS.)  Ritter  also  detects  in  the  name  sn  allusion 
to  the  An  ( Verhalle,  p.  466,  teaq.j;  and.  in  connex- 
ion with  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  may  state  that 
the  name  of  Ana  (the  land  of  the  An)  was  first  given 
to  a  small  district  near  the  Cayster,  and  in  the  very  vi- 
cinity of  Ephesus,  the  city  which  the  Amaaons  had 
founded.  Ephesus,  moreover,  first  bore,  it  is  jsid,  the 
name  of  Smyrna,  an  appellation  afterward  bestowed 
on  the  city  of  Smyrna,  which  waa  founded  by  an  Epbe- 
coiony.  This  term  Smyrna  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  the  name  of  an  Amazonian  leader.  Would 
it  be  too  fanciful  to  deduce.it  from  Ato-Myrma,  and 
thus  blend  together  the  name  of  the  African  Amazon 
Myrina  with  toe  sacred  appellation  of  the  Aai  1 

Amazon!  us,  a  surname  of  Apollo  at  Pyrrhic  us,  in  La- 
conia,  from  the  protection  he  is  said  to  have  afforded 
to  the  inhabitant*  when  attacked  by  the  Amazons. 
(Pawss».,a,8«.) 

Abwabbi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics,  situate  be 
tween  the  iEdui  and  Aliobrogea,  along  either  hank  of 
the  Arax  or  Sadne.  Following  D'Anville's  authority, 
we  would  place  them  in  the  present  Department  dt 
I'Ain.  I. ivy  enumerates  them  among  the  Gallic  tribes 
that  crossed  the  Alps  in  the  lime  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
ons.   (Liv.,  6,  34.— Caw.,  B.  <?.,  1, 11,  et  14.) 

Ambabvama,  sacred  rites  in  honour  of  Ceres,  pre- 
vious to  the  commencement  of  reaping,  which  were 
called  sacra  atnbarvalia,  because  the  victim  was 

carried  around  the  fields  (area  ambUbat  Fid.  Ar- 

vales). 

All  Slim,  s  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  whose  capital 
was  Samarobnva,  afterward  called  Ambiani  or  Arabi- 
an rim,  now  Attuent.  Their  territory  corresponds  to 
what  is  now  the  Department  dt  la  Somme.  ( Cos.,  B. 
<?.,  2,  4.— Id.  tA.,7,  75.) 

Ahbiatinos  Vices,  a  village  of  Germany,  where 
the  Emperor  Caligula  was  born.  It  waa  situate  be- 
tween Confiuentes  and  Baudobriga,  and  is  supposed 
by  some  to  be  now  Capellt,  on  the  Rhine,  by  others 
Konigththl.  Mannert:  without  fixing  the  modern  site, 
thinks  it  Isy  on  the  Mot  tile.  (Geogr.,  8,  p.  810.— 
Suetm.,  Vit.  Calig.,  8.) 

AumoiTBs,  s  king  of  the  Celt*,  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Prison.  According  to  the  account  given 
by  Livy  (5,  84),  be  sent  his  two  nephews,  Sigovesos 
and  Bellovesus,  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  with  the 
view  of  diminishing  the  overflowing  numbers  at  home. 
The  two  chieftains  drew  lota  respecting  their  course, 
and  Sigoveaue  obtained  the  route  that  led  towards  the 
Hercynisn  forest,  Bellovesus  the  road  to  Italy.  What 
is  here  stated,  however,  appears  to  be  a  mere  fable, 
owing  its  origin  to  the  simultaneous  emigrations  of 
two  hordes  of  Gallic  warriors.  (Compare  Thierry, 
Hittmre  da  Gauloit,  vol  1,  p.  89.) 

Ahbiobix,  a  king  of  one  half  of  the  Eburones  in 
Gaul,  Cativolcus  being  king  of  the  other  half.  He 
was  an  inveterate  foe  to  the  Romana,  and  after  in- 
flicting several  serious  losses  upon,  narrowly  escaped 
the  pursuit  of,  Cesar's  men,  on  being  defeated  by  that 
commander.    (Cos.,  B.  G.,  6, 24,  tt  26.— Id.,  6, 80.) 

Ahbivabeti  and  Ambivabbti  (for  we  have,  in  the 
Greek  Paraphrase  of  Cesar,  b.  7,e.  75,  'Afi6iS<tptTov, 
and  at  c.  90,  'Afi&fiaor/ruv),  a  Gallic  tribe,  ranked 
among  the  clients  of  the  AUdui,  whence  Glareanus 
and  Ciaeconius  snspeot  them  to  be  the  same  with 
theAmbarri.    Almost  sil  the  MSS.  of  Cesar  call  then 
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Ambluareti.  The  ancient  geographical  writers  are 
silent  respecting  them. 

Ambivariti,  a  tribe  of  Gallia  Belgica,  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  Mom  or  Matte.    (Cete.,  B.  G.,  4, 9.) 

ASbracia,  a  celebrated  city  of  Epirua,  the  capital 
of  the  country,  and  the  royal  residence  of  Pyrrhus 
and  his  descendants.  It  was  situate  on  the  banks  of 
the  Aracthua  or  Arethon,  a  short  distance  from  the 
waters  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  The  founders  of  the 
place  were  said  to  have  been  a  colony  of  Corinthians, 
headed  by  Tolgua  or  Torgus,  660  B.C.,  who  was 
either  I  be  brother  or  the  son  of  Cypselus,  chief  of 
Corinth.  {Strabo.  826. — Scymn.,  Ck.,  v.  463.)  It 
early  acquired  some  maritime  celebrity,  by  reason  of 
its  advantageous  position,  and  was  a  powerful  and  in- 
dependent city  towards  the  commencement  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war,  in  which  it  espoused  the  cause  of  Co- 
rinth and  Sparta.  At  a  later  period  we  find  its  in- 
dependence threatened  by  Philip,  who  seems  to  have 
entertained  the  project  of  annexing  it  to  the  dominions 
of  his  brother-in-law,  Alexander,  King  of  the  Mqlos- 
siana .  (  Demotth. ,  Phil. ,  3,  85. )  Whether  it  actually 
fell  into  the  possession  of  that  monarch  ia  uncertain, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  in  the 
occupation  of  Philip,  since  Diodorus  Siculus  (17,  3) 
asserts,  that  the  Ambraciots,  on  the  accession  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  to  the  throne,  ejected  the  Macedonian 
garrison  stationed. in  their  city.  Ambracia,  however, 
aid  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  which  it  thus  regained, 
for,  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhus,  we  are 
told  that  tt  was  selected  by  that  prince  aa  his  usual 
place  of  residence.  {Strabo,  886.— Lie.,  38,  9.) 
Ovid  (lint,  v.  306)  seems  to  imply  that  he  waa  inter- 
red there.  Many  years  sfter,  being  under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  iGtolians,  who  were  at  that  time  involved 
in  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  this  city  sustained  a 
siege  againat  the  latter,  almost  unequalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  ancient  warfare  for  the  gallantry  and  perseve- 
rance displayed  in  defence  of  the  place.  (Polyb.,  frag., 
82,  13.)  Ambracia,  at  last,  opened  its  gates  to  the 
foe,  on  s  truce  being  concluded,  and  waa  stripped  by 
the  Roman  consul,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  of  all  the 
statues  and  pictures  with  which  it  had  been  so  richly 
adorned  by  Pyrrhus.  From  this  time  Ambracia  began 
to  sink  into  a  state  of  insignificance,  and  Augustus, 
by  transferring  ita  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  completed 
its  desolation.  (Strabo,  326  —  I'ausan.,  6,  23.)  In 
regard  to  the  topography  of  this  ancient  city,  moat 
travellers  and  antiquaries  sre  of  opinion,  that  it  must 
have  stood  near  the  town  of  Arta,  which  now  gives 
its  name  to  the  gulf.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  145,  eeqq.) 

AmbraoIus  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  be- 
tween Epirua  and  Acarnania.  Scylax  (Peripl.,  p.  18) 
calls  it  the  Bay  of  Anactorium,  and  observes,  that  the 
distance  from  ita  mouth  to  the  farthest  extremity  was 
one  hundred  and  twenty  stadia,  while  the  entrance  waa 
scarcely  four  stadia  broad.  Strabo  (325)  makes  the 
whole  circuit  three  hundred  stadia.  ( Cramer' t  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  163.) 

Ahrronrs,  a  Gallic  horde,  who  invaded  the  Roman 
territories  along  with  the  Teutonea  and  Cimbri,  and 
were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  Marina.  The 
name  is  thought  to  mean,  "  dwellers  on  the  Rhone" 
(Amb-rones).  So  Ambidravii,  "dwellers  on  the 
Draave;"  Sigambri,  "dwellers  on  the  Sieg,"  etc. 
(Compare  Pfitter,  Getch.  der  Teuttchen,  vol.  1,  p. 
85.) 

AhrrosTa,  the  eelcstisl  food  on  which  the  gods 
were  supposed  to  subsist,  and  to  which,  along  with 
nectar,  they  were  believed  to  owe  their  immortality. 
The  name  ia  derived  from  fytSporoc,  "  immortal." 
(Compare  Heyne,  Excur:  9,  ad  II.,  1. — Id.,  Obt.  ad 
Hem.,  It.,  1,  190).  There  ia  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  Grecian  and  Hindoo  mythology  in  this 
respect.  The  Amrita,  or  water  of  life,  recalls  imme- 
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diately  to  mind  the  Ambrosia  of  Olympus.  (Compare 
Horn.,  Od.,  1,  369,  where  ambrosia  and  nectar  appear 

to  be  used  aa  synonymous  terms  Heyne,  Exturi. 

9,  ad  II.,  I,  and  consult  the  remarks  of  Buttmann  in 
his  LexUogut,  i.  v.  'A/iSpootot,  etc.) 

Ahbrosids,  bishop  of  Milan  in  the  fourth  century, 
and  one  of  the  latest  and  most  distinguished  of  what 
sre  denominated  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  waa  born  at  Arelate  (Arlee),  then  the  metropolis 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  according  to  some  authorities 
A.D.  333,  according  to  others,  340.    His  father  was 
the  emperor's  lieutenant  in  that  district,  and,  after  his 
death,  Ambrose,  who  was  the  youngest  of  three  chil- 
dren, returned  with  the  widow  and  family  to  Rome. 
Here,  under  the  instructions  of  his  mother  and  bis 
sister  Msrcellina,  who  had  vowed  virginity,  he  received 
a  highly  religious  educstion,  and  that  bias  in  favour  of 
Catholic  orthodoxy  by  which  he  was  subsequently  to 
much  distinguished.    Having  studied  law,  he  plesded 
causes  in  the  court  of  the  pnetorian  prefect,  and  wu 
in  due  time  appointed .  proconsul  of  Liguria.  He 
thereupon  took  up  hia  residence  at  Milan,  where  a 
circumstance  occurred  which  produced  a  sudden  change 
in  his  fortunes,  and  tranaformed  him  from  a  civil  gov- 
ernor into  a  bishop.    Anxentius,  bishop  of  Milan,  the 
Arian  leader  in  the  west,  died,  and  left  that  see  va- 
cant, when  a  warm  contest  for  the  succession  ensued 
between  the  Ariana  and  Catholics.    In  the  midst  of  a 
tumultuous  dispute,  Ambrose  appeared  in  the  midst 
of  the  assembly,  and  exhorted  them  to  conduct  the 
election  peaceably.    At  the  -conclusion  of  his  sddreat, 
a  child  in  the  crowd  exclaimed,  "  Ambrose  is  bishop !" 
and,  whether  accidentally  or  by  management,  the  re- 
sult throws  a  curious  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
times ;  for  the  superstitious  multitude,  regarding  the 
exclamation  aa  a  providential  and  miraculous  sugges- 
tion, by  general  acclamation  declared  Ambrose  to  be 
elected.    After  various  attempts  to  decline  the  epis- 
copal office,  Ambrose  at  length  entered  upon  the  dis- 
charge of  its  duties,  and  rendered  himself  conspicuous 
by  his  decided  and  unremitting  opposition  to  the  teneu 
of  Arian  ism.    To  hia  zealous  endeavours  also  wu 
owing  the  failure  of  the  attempt  made  by  the  remain! 
of  a  pagan  party  to  re-establish  the  worship  of  pagan 
iam.    The  strength  and  ability  of  Ambrose  were  such 
that,  although  opposed  to  him  on  ecclesiastical  points 
Valentinian  and  hia  mother  respected  his  talents,  am 
in  moments  of  political  exigency  required  hia  assist 
a ncs.   The  most  conspicuous  act  on  the  part  of  Am 
hroae  was  his  treatment  of  Theodoeius  for  the  mss 
sacre  at  Thessalonica.    The  emperor  waa  consigns 
to  a  retirement  of  eight  months,  and  not  absolved  evei 
then  until  he  had  aigned  an  edict,  which  ordained  ths 
an  interval  of  thirty  days  should  pass  before  any  sen 
tence  of  death,  or  even  of  confiscation,  should  b 
executed.    After  having  paid  the  funeral  honours  t 
Theodosiua,  who  died  soon  after  obtaining  peaceabl 
possession  of  the  entire  Romsn  empire,  the  bisbo 
departed  from  this  world  with  s  composure  worthy  a 
bis  firm  character,  in  the  year  397.    It  is  evident,  thi 
Ambrose  waa  one  of  those  men  of  great  energy  c 
mind  and  temperament,  who,  in  the  adoption  of 
theory  or  a  party,  hold  no  middle  course,  but  set  wil 
determination  towards  the  fulfilment  of  their  purpose 
Regarded  within  their  own  circles,  there  ia  general: 
something  in  such  characters  to  admire  ;  and,  bryoi 
that,  aa  certainly  much  to  condemn.    It  must  be  co 
ceded,  however,  that  men  resembling  Ambrose  effecti 
much  to  advance  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  to  tl 
power  to  which  it  afterward  attained,  and,  by  necessi 
sequence,  to  the  abuse  of  it  which  produced  the  Ri 
ormalion.    The  writings  of  this  father  are  numeral 
and  the  great  object  of  almost  all  of  them  was 
maintain  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Catha 
Church,  while  some  of  them  are  written  to  recomme 
celibacy  aa  the  summit  of  Christian  perfection.  1 
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best  work  is  "  De  Officnt,"  intended  to  explain  the 
duties  of  Christian  ministers.  The  moat  accurate 
edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Parity 
2  vols,  fol.,  1882-90.  (Gorton's  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  1, 
p.  67  ) 

AaBCTsscs,  a  city  of  Phocis,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  hero  Ambryasus,  situate  between  two 
chains  of  mountains,  west  of  Lebedaea,  and  north- 
west of  Anticyra.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  but  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  the  Thebana  before 
the  battle  of  Cheronsa.  (Patuan..  10,  3,  and  3fi.) 
Iu  rains  were  first  discovered  by  Chandler,  near  the 
village  of  Dy stoma.  (Cramer's  Andent  Greece,  vol. 
S>p.  1») 

Amsobai^k,  female  minstrels,  of  Syrian  origin,  who 
exercised  their  vocation  at  Rome,  and  were  also  of 
dissolute  lives.  (Aerox,  ad  Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  S,  1. — 
Nark,  Etymol.  Handvoarterbuch,  voL  t,  p.  45,  seq.) 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Syriac 
thai  or  onbub,  "  a  flute." 

Axbdli,  a  surname  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  "m  Sparta, 
and  also  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva.  They  were  so 
named,  it  is  said,  from  lip.boU\,  delay,  because  it  waa 
thought  that  they  could  delay  the  approach -of  death. 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  consider  the  term  in  ques- 
tion to  be  of  Latin  origin,  and  derived  from  ambulare. 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  Voltmer,  Warterb.  der  My- 
thU ,  i.  ,.) 

Aaius,  a  river  of  the  lower  world,  according  to 
Plato,  whose  waters  no  vessel  could  contain:  rov 
'kaekqra  mrrafibv,  av  T&  biap  uyyeiov  otihi  areyetv. 
{Dtkep,  10,  vol.  7,  p  229,  ed  Bekk.) 

Aaaxi.Tcs,  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  Catania.  It  is 
nw  the  JmdiccUo.    (Strabo,  360.— Ovid,  Met.,  15, 

AbbbIa.  one  of  tht  most  considerable  and  ancient 
cities  of  Umbra.  It  lay  south  of  Tuder,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  Cato,  who  ia 
qcoted  by  Pliny  (3,  14),  A  men  a  could  boaat  of  an 
nigra  greatly  anterior  to  that  of  Romp,  having  been 
.oanded,  it  is  aaid,  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1045  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Ci- 
cero, m  his  defence  of  the.  celebrated  Koscius,  who 
was  a  native  of  Anuria,  has  frequent  occasion  to  speak 
of  this  town.  From  him  we  learn  its  municipal  rank, 
and  from  Frontinua,  that  it  became  a  colony  under 
Augustus.  (Compare  Strabo,  228. — Festus,  s.  e. 
i.)  The  small  episcopal  town  of  Amelia  now 
ots  this  ancient  city.  (Crosier'*  Ant.  Italy, 
1,  p.  873.) 

Abbsteatcs,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  the  Halesns. 
The  Roman*  besieged  it  for  seven  months  when  in 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  but  without  success. 
'  It  was  taken,  however,  after  a  third  siege,  and  raxed 
to  the  ground,  the  surviving  inhabitants  being  sold  aa 
slaves  Steph.  Byz.  calls  the  place  Amestratut;  Di- 
odorus  Sicolas,  Myslratum;  and  Polybias.  Myttistra- 
tarn.  (Died.  Sic.,  23,  ed.  9.—Potyb.,  1,  24.)  It  ia 
now  Mistretta,  in  the  Vol.  ie  Dcmona. 

Awcstsis,  queen  of  Persia,  and  wife  to  Xerxes. 
Having  discovered  an  intrigue  between  her  husband 
and  Arttynta,  and  imputing  all  the  blame  solely  to  the 
mother  of  the  latter,  ahe  requested  her  from  the  king 
at  a  royal  festival;  and,  when  she  hsd  her  in  her 
power,  cut  off  her  breasts,  nose,  ears,  lips,  and  tongne, 
and  sent  her  home  in  this  shocking  condition.  She 
also,  oo  another  occasion,  sacrificed  fourteen  Persian 
chddren  of  noble  birth,  u  to  propitiate,"  says  Herodo- 
toa,  "the  deity  who  is  said  to  dwell  beneath  the 
earth."   (Herodol.,  8,  110,  seqq.—U.,  7,  114.) 

AwIda,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  taken  and  destroy- 
ed by  Sapor,  king  of  Persia.  It  was  repeopled  by  the 
tahaaitants  of  Niaibis,  after  Jovian's  treaty  with  the 
Persona,  and  by  a  new  colony  which  was  sent  to  it. 
It  was  called  also  Constant!*,  from  the  Emperor  Con- 
Its  ancient  walla,  constructed  with  black 


stones,  have  caused  it  to  be  termed  by  the  Turks 
1  Kara- Amid,  ("  black  Amid"),  although  it  ia  morecom- 
I  monly  denominated  Diar-Bckir,  from  the  name  of  ill 
'district.    (Ammian.  Mareell  ,  18,  22. — Procop.,  de 
Bell.  Pert.,  1,  8.— Selmat.,  Ezercit.  Ptin.,  p.  488.) 

Amilcak.    Vtd.  Hamilcar. 

Aminei,  a  people  of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Ma- 
crobiua  (Sat.,  2,  IB)  as  having  occupied  the  spot, 
where  was  afterward  the  Falemue  Ager.  The  A  min- 
es n  wine  is  thought  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
them.  (Consult,  however,  the  remarks  of  Heyne,  ad 
Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  97,  Var.  Lect.)  The  more  comet 
opinion  appears  to  be,  that  the  Aminean  wine  was  so 
called,  because  made  from  a  grape  transplanted  into 
Italy  from  Amimeum,  a  place  in  Theeaaly.  Macro- 
bius,  however,  asserts,  that  the  Falernian  wine  was 
more  anciently  called  Aminean.  (Compare  Heyne, 
ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  2,  97.) 

Abisknub  sinus,  a  gulf  of  the  Enxine,  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  on  the  coaat  of  Pontus,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Amisus. 

Abisia,  now  the  Ems,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling 
into  the  German  Ocean.  Strabo  (201)  calls  it  Ami- 
si  a  ('AfuuHa),  and  Pliny  (4,  14)  Amasia. 

Amisus,  a  city  of  Pontus,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  northwest  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iris.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Milesians,  was  the  largest  city 
in  Pontus  next  to  Sinope,  and  was  made  by.  Pharnaces 
the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom.  It  is  now  called  Sam- 
Ma*.  .(Strabo,  b¥t.—Polyb.,  Etc  it  legal ,  55.— 
Uattnert,  6,  pt.  2,  p.  448,  seqq.) 

Amitbrnom,  a  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
the  birthplace  of  Sallust  the  historian.  It  was  situate 
a  short  distance  below  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
Pratutii,  and  its  ruins  ere  to  be  seen  near  S.  Vittorino, 
s  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Aqvila.  From  Livy  (10, 
39)  we  learn,  that  this  town,  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Sammies,  was  recovered  by  the  consul 
Sp.  Carvilius  (A.U.C.  469).  Under  the  Romans  it 
became  successively  a  prafrctura  and  a  colony,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Frontinua  and  several  inscriptions. 
(RomancUi,  vol.  3,  p.  330.)  In  Ptolemy's  time,  Am- 
itemum  seems  to  have  been  included  among  the  cities 
of  the  Veatini.  (Cromer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
319.) 

A  mm  i  anus.    Fid.  Marcellinus. 
Ambochostds,  a  promontory  of  Cyprus,  whence  by 
corruption  comes  the  modern  name  Famagosta,  or, 
more  properly,  Amgotte :  now  the  principal  place  in  the 
island.  (Ptol.— Cramer's  Alia  Minor,  vol.2,  p.  381.) 

Abmom,  or  Habbob,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter,  as 
worshipped  in  Libya.  When  Bacchus  was  conquering 
Africa,  he  is  said  to  have  come  with  his  army  to  a  spot 
called,  from  the  vast  quantity  of  ssnd  -hying  around,  by 
the  name  of  Hammodes  ('Kfiftuinc,  i.  e.,  sandy,  from 
dfuioc,  "sand,"  andeldor, "  aspect" or  " appearance"). 
Here  his  forces  were  in  great  danger  of  perishing  from 
want  of  water,  when  a  ram  on  a  sudden  appeared,  and 
guided  tbem  to  a  verdant  spot,  or  oasis,  in  the  midst 
of  the  desert  When  they  reached  this  place,  the  ram 
disappeared,  and  they  found  an  abundant  supply  of 
water.  Bacchua,  therefore,  out  of  gratitude,  erect- 
ed on  the  spot  a  tomple  to  Jupiter,  giving  him,  at  the 
same  time,  the  surname  of  Amnion  or  Mammon,  from 
the  Greek  lififioc  or  dppof,  "sand,"  in  allusion  to  the 
circumstances  connected  with  his  appearance ;  and  the 
statue  of  the  deity  had  the  head  and  horns  of  s  ram. 
(Hygin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  2,  20.)  According  to  an- 
other version  of  the  fable,  Bacchus,  in  his  extremity, 
prayed  to  Jupiter  for  aid,  and  the  god,  appearing  under 
the  form  of  a  ram,  indicated  the  place  of  the  fountain 
with  bis  foot,  the  water,  before  unseen,  immediately 
bubbling  up  through  the  sand. — The  spot  to  which  the 
fable  points  is  the  Oasis  of  Ammon  (vid.  Oasis),  and 
the  fountain  is  the  famous  Fons  Solis,  or  fountain  ot 
the  Sun,  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4.  181),  was 
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tepid  at  dawn,  cool  u  the  day  advanced,  very  cool  at 
noon,  diminishing  in  coolness  as  the  day  declined,  warm 
at  sunset,  and  boiling  hot  at  midnight.  Here  also  was 
the  celebrated  oracle  of  Ammon,  which  Alexander  the 
Great  visited,  in  order  to  obtain  an  answer  respecting 
the  divinity  of  his  origin.  An  aecount  of  the  expedi- 
tion ia  given  by  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Alex.,  e.  86),  and,  as  may 
well  be  expected,  the  answer  of  the  oracle  waa  alto- 
gether acceptable  to  the  royal  visitant,  though  the 
credit  previoualy  attached  to  its  answers  was  seriously 
impaired  by  the  gross  flattery  which  it  had  on  this  oc- 
casion displayed.  The  temple  of  Ammon,  like  that  of 
Delphi,  waa  famed  for  its  treasures,  the  varied  offer- 
ings of  the  pious ;  and  these,  in  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Egypt,  excited  so  far  the  cupidity  of 
Cambyses  aa  to  induce  him  to  aend  a  large  body  of 
forces  across  the  desert  to  seize  upon  the  place.  The 
expedition,  however,  proved  a  signal  failure ;  no  ac- 
counts of  it  were  ever  received,  and  it  ia  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Persian  troops  were  purposely  mis- 
led on  their  route  by  the  Egyptian  guides,  snd  that  all 
perished  in  the  desert.  ( Kid.  Cambyses. )— Herodotus 
(2, 54,  seqq.)  gives  us  two  accounts  respecting  the  or- 
igin of  Jhe  temple  of  Ammon.  One,  which  he  heard 
from  the  priests  of  Jupiter  in  Thebes,  stated,  that  two 
priestesses  had  been  carried  off  by  tome  Phoenicians 
from  Thebes,  and  that  one  of  them  had  been  conveyed 
to  Libya  and  there  sold  aa  a  slave,  and  the  other  to 
Greece.  These  two  females,  according  to  them,  had 
founded  oracles  in  each  of  these  countries.  Accord- 
ing to  the  other  story,  which  he  heard  from  the  priest- 
esses at  Dodona,  two  black  pigeons  had  flown 
from  Thebes  in  Egypt ;  one  of  these  had  passed 
into  Libya,  the  other  had  come  to  Dodona  in  Greece, 
and  both  had  spoken  with  a  human  voice,  and  di- 
rected the  establishment  of  oracles  in  each  of  these 
places. — Thus  much  for  the  ordinary  narrative.  Am- 
mon, says  Plutarch  (tie  Is.  tt  0».,p.364),  is  the  Egyp- 
tian name  for  Jupiter.  This  god  was  particularly  wor- 
ahipped  at  Thebes,  called  in  the  sacred  books  Hamnum- 
no,  "  the  possession  of  Hammon,"  and  in  the  Septus- 
(Tint  version  (Ezck. ,  c.  20)  the  city  of  Ammon.  Jablon- 
ski  derives  the  word  Ammon  from  Am-oein,  "shining." 
According,  however,  to  Champollion  the  younger,  the 
term  in  question  (Amm  or  Amen)  denoted,  in  the 
Egyptian  language,  "  secret,"  "  concealed,"  or  "  be 
who  reveals  his  secret  powers."  It  is  sometimes  also, 
as  the  same  writer  informs  ua,  united  with  the  word 
Kneph,  another  appellation  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
from  this  results  the  compound  Amenebu  (Amen- Neb) 
which  is  found  on  a  Greek  inscription  in  the  greater 
Oasis.  (Letromu,  Rech.  tur  fSgyp.,  p.  237,  itqq.) 
The  Greek  etymology  of  the  name  Ammon,  from  &fifw( 
or  tpuji/Mf,  "  sand,"  is  fanciful  and  visionary,  and  only 
affords  another  proof  of  the  constant  habit  in  which  that 
nation  indulged,  of  referring  ao  many  things  to  them- 
selves, with  which  they  had  not,  in  truth,  the  slightest 
connexion.  From  sll  that  haa  been  aaid  by  the  ancient 
writers,  it  would  appear  very  clearly,  that  the  allusion 
in  the  legend  of  Ammon  is  an  astronomical  one.  This 
is  very  apparent  from  the  atory  told  by  Herodotus  (2, 
43),  and  which  he  received  from  the  priests  of  Thebes. 
According  to  this  narrative,  Hercules  waa  very  desi- 
rous of  seeing  Jupiter,  whereas  the  god  wss  unwilling 
to  be  seen  ;  until,  at  last,  Jupiter,  yielding  to  his  im- 
portunity, contrived  the  following  artifice.  Having 
separated  the  head  from  the  body  of  a  ram,  and  flayed 
the  whole  carcass,  he  put  on  the  akin  with  the  wool, 
and  in  that  form  snowed  himself  to  Hercules.  Now, 
if  Hercules  denote  the  son,  and  aries  the  first  sign  of 
the  zodiac,  the  whole  may  be  ao  allegory  illustrative 
of  the  opening  of  the  year— As,  regards  die  establish- 
ment of  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
the  account  respecting  the  two  doves  or  pigeons,  which 
is  given  by  Herodotus,  and  haa  already  been  alluded  to, 
came,  as  that  historian  informs  us,  from  the  priestess- 
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es  of  Dodona ;  whereas  the  priests  of  Thebes  ascribed 
the  origin  of  die  oracles  at  Dodona  and  in  the  Oasis  of 
Ammon  to  the  two  Egyptian  females  connected  with 
the  service  of  the  temple  at  Thebes,  and  who  had  been 
carried  away  and  sold  into  slavery  by  certain  Phaani- 
cians.    Herodotus,  with  no  little  plausibility,  seeks  to 
reconcile  these  two  statements,  by  conjecturing  that 
the  Dodoneans  gave  the  name  of  doves  or  pigeons 
to  the  females  carried  off,  because  they  used  s  foreign 
tongue,  snd  thoir  speech  resembled  the  chattering  of 
birds ;  and  the  remark  of  the  same  Dodoneans,  that  the 
pigsona  were  of  a  black  colour,  he  explains  by  die  cir- 
cumstance of  these  females  being,  like  the  other  Egyp- 
tians, of  a  dark  complexion,    ft  is  very  evident  that 
we  have  here  some  allusion  to  Egyptian  colonics,  and 
to  the  influence  which  prophetic  females  would  exer- 
cise in  such  colonies  recently  established.    The  only 
difficulty,  however,  is  how  to  connect  the  Pelasgic  shrine 
of  Dodona  with  anything  of  an  Egyptian  character. 
(Consult  the  remarks  of  Creuter,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p. 
151,  and  of  Hteren,  lite*,  vol.  3,  pt.  1,  p.  486.) — 
Browne,  an  Engliah  traveller,  discovered  in  1792  the 
aite  of  the  temple  of  Ammon,  in  a  fertile  spot  called 
the  Oasis  of  Snveh,  situated  in  the  midst  of  deserts, 
five  degrees  nearly  west  of  Cairo.   In  1 798,  Homenwn 
discovered  the  Fons  Solis.    In  1816  Belzoni  visited 
the  spot,  and  found  the  fountain  situated  in  the  midst 
of  a  beautiful  grove  of  palms.    He  visited  the  fountain 
at  noon,  evening,  midnight,  and  moming.    Ha  had  un- 
fortunately no  thermometer  with  him.    But,  judging 
from  his  feelings  at  those  several  periods,  it  might  be 
100°  st  midnight,  80°  in  the  morning  early,  and  at 
noon  about  40°.    The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  no 
change  takes  place  in  the  temperature  of  the  water,  but 
in  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere ;  for  the  well  is 
deeply  shaded,  and  abont  60  feet  deep.    The  account 
of  Herodotus,  who  was  never  on  the  apot,  is  evidently 
incorrect.    He  muat  have  misunderstood  his  informer. 
(Compare  Rennell't  Geogr.  of  Herod.,  p.  698,  *eqq.) 

AmmorIi,  a  people  of  Africa,  occupying  what  ia  now 
the  Oasis  of  SrwaJt.  According  to  Herodotus  (2, 42), 
the  Ammoniana  were  a  colony  of  Egyptians  and  ^Ethi- 
opians, speaking  a  language  composed  of  words  taken 
from  both  those  nations. — The  arable  territory  of  the 
Oasis  of  Stwah  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad. 
The  chief  plantation  consists  of  date-trees ;  there  are 
also  pomegranates,  fig-trees,  olives,  apricots,  and  ba- 
nanas.   A  considerable  quantity  of  a  reddish-grained 
rice  is  cultivated'  here,  being  a  different  variety  from 
that  which  ia  grown  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.    It  also 
produces  wheat  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants. 
Abundance  of  water,  both  freah  and  salt,  ia  found. 
The  fresh-water  springs  are  mostly  warm,  and  are  ac- 
cused of  giving  rise  to  dangerous  fevers  when  used  by  ' 
strangers.    The  population  of  SiuaK  is  capable  of  fur- 
nishing about  1500  armed  men.  (Malu-Brwn,  Gcogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  173,  Am.  ei.)   For  remarks  on  the  celebra- 
ted Font  Solis,  consult  preceding  article  towards  its 
close. 

AhmorIv*,  I.  the  preceptor  of  Plutarch.  He  taught 
philosophy  and  mathematics  at  Delphi,  and  lived  du- 
ring the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign 
of  Nero,  to  whom  be  acted  aa  interpreter  when  that 
monarch  visited  the  temple  at  Delphi.  Plutarch  makes 
frequent  mention  of  him  in  his  writings,  and  particu- 
larly in  his  treatise  on  the  inscription  of  the  Delphic 
temple. — II.  Saceaa,  or  Saccophorua  (so  called  because 
in  early  life  he  had  been  a  sack-bearer),  a  celebrated 
philosopher,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century.  He  waa  bom  at  Alexandres,  of  Chris- 
tian parents,  and  waa  early  instructed  in  the  catechet 
icsl  schools  established  in  that  city.  Here,  under  th( 
Christian  preceptors,  Atbenagoraa,  Pantoenus,  ant 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  he  acquired  a  strong  propen 
sity  towards  philosophical  studies,  snd  became  ex 
ceedingly  desirous  of  reconciling  the  different  opinion 
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which  at  that  time  nitwitted  among  philosophers. 
Porphyry  (op.  Eusei.,  Hut.  Etc.,  6,  19)  relates,  that 
Ammonius  passed  over  to  the  legal  establishment,  that 
B,  apostatized  to  the  pagan  religion.    Eusebius  (I.  c, 
p.  221)  and  Jerome  (Be  S.  £.,  c.  65,  p.  132),  on  the 
contrary,  assert  that  Ammonius  continued  in  the  Chris- 
usn  faith  until  the  end  of  his  life.    But  it  is  probable 
that  these  Christian  fathers  refer  to  another  Ammoni- 
as, who.  in  the  third  century,  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the 
Goipeb,  or  to  some  other  person  of  this  name ;  for 
they  refer  to  the  sacred  books  of  Ammoniua :  whereas 
Ammonias  Saccas.  as  his  pupil  Longinus  attests,  wrote 
wining.    (Compare  Fabncius,  BM.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p, 
1W.  173.)    It  in  not  easy,  indeed,  to  account  for  the 
particulars  related  of  this  philosopher,  but  upon  the 
•apposition  of  his  baring  renounced  the  Christian  faith. 
According  to  Hierocles  (De  Fato,  op.  Phot.,  BM.,  vol. 
2,  p.  461,  cat  Beika-y,  Ammonius  was  induced  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  a  distinct  eclectic  school,  by  a  desire 
of  putting  an  end  to  those  contentions  which  bad  so 
long  distracted  the  philosophical  world.  Ammonius 
had  many  eminent  followers  and  hearers,  both  pagan 
and  Christian,  who  all,  doubtless,  promised  themselves 
ranch  illumination  from  a  preceptor  that  undertook  to 
collect  into  a  focus  all  the  rays  of  ancient  wisdom. 
He  taaght  his  select  disciples  certain  sublime  doctrines 
and  mystical  practices,  and  was  called  fcodtdoxroc, 
"the  heaven-taught  philosopher."    These  mysteries 
were  eommnoieiied  to  them  under  a  solemn  injunction 
of  secrecy.    Porphyry  relates,  that  Plotinus,  with  the 
rest  of  the  disciples  of  Ammonius,  promised  not  to  di- 
vulge certain  dogmas  which  they  learned  in  bis  school, 
bat  to  lodge  them  safely  in  their  purified  minds.  This 
oreamsunce  accounts  for  the  fact  mentioned  on  the 
•sthshty  of  Longinus.  that  be  left  nothing  in  writing. 
Ammonias  probably  died  about  the  year  343.  (En- 
fttWs  thitory  of  Philosophy,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  uqq. — 
Compare  SckoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr ,  vol.  5,  p.  119,  teqq.) 
—III.  A  Christian  writer,  a  native  of  Alexandres,  who 
lived  about  250  A  D     He  wrote  a  Harmony  of  the 
Gospels,  which  Jerome  cites  with  commendation. — IV. 
The  son  of  Hermias,  so  called  for  distinction'  sake 
bom  otber  individuals  of  the  name,  was  a  native  of. 
Alexandres,  and  a  disciple  of  Proclus.    He  taught 
philosophy  at  Alezandrea  about  the  beginning  of  lbs 
uzth  century.    His  system  was  sn  eclectic  one,  em- 
taieing  principles  derived  both  from  Aristotle  and  Pla- 
ta He  cannot  be  regarded  as  sn  original  thinker:  he 
to  very  strong,  however,  in  mathematics,  and  in  the 
stair  of  the  exact  sciences,  which  rectified  his  judg- 
Best,  and  preserved  him,  no  doubt,  from  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  New  Prstonism.    Ammoniua  bas  left 
commentaries  on  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry ;  on  the 
Categories  of  Aristotle,  together  with  a  life  of  that  phi- 
losopher ;  on  his  treatise  of  Interpretation ;  and  scho- 
lia on  the  first  seven  books  of  the  Metaphysics.    Of  the 
coaunentaries  on  the  Introduction  of  Porphyry  we  have 
the  following  editions :  Venice,  1500,  fol ,  Gr. ;  Ven- 
ice, 1546,  8vo,  ap.  Aid ,  Gr.  ;  Venice,  1569,  fol..  Lot. 
trout — Of  the  commentary  on  the  Categories,  and  of 
that  on  the  treatise  of  Interpretation,  Venice,  1 503,  fol. ; 
Venice.  1546,  ap.  Aid.,  8vo.    Of  the  commentary  on 
(be  treatise  of  Interpretation  alone,  Venice,  1549,  8vo, 
Gr.  et  tax.    The  scholia  on  the  Metaphysics  hare 
never  been  edited.    (SckoU,  Hut.  IM  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
123.  tee/a.) — V.  A  priest  of  one  of  the  Egyptian  tem- 
ples.   He  was  one  of  the  literary  men  who  fled  from 
Alexandres  to  Constantinople  after  the  destruction  of 
the  pagan  temples.    There  he  became,  together  with 
He! lad  ins,  one  of  the  masters  of  Socrates,  the  eccle- 
siastical writer:  this  is  a  fact  which  appears  firmly  es- 
tabhrbed,  and  the  reasons  alleged  by  Valckenaer  for 
placing  him  hi  the  first  or  second  century  have  been 
ganecsBv  considered  insufficient.    Ammonius  has  left 
us  a  work  on  Greek  synonymes,  Ac.  under  the  title 
neat  esMuv  cai  dtafopuv  'Ufcuv.    It  is  a  production 


of  very  inferior  merit.  The  best  editiou  is  that  of 
Valckenaer,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1739,  4to.  An  abridgment 
of  this  edition  wss  published  at  Erlang,  in  1787,  Svo, 
under  the  care  of  Amnion.  Valckenaer's  edition  bas 
also  been  reprinted  entire,  but  in  a  more  portable  form, 
at  Leipzig,  1832,  8vo,  under  tbe  care  of  Schaffer, 
who  has  added  the  inedited  notes  of  Kulencsmp,  and 
the  critical  letter  of  Segasr,  addressed  to  Valckenaer 
and  published  at  Utrecht  in  1776,  Svo.  We  have  alao 
a  treatise  of  Ammonius,  Ileal  OKvpoXoytac,  "  On  the 
improper  use  of  words,"  which  has  never  been  printed. 
— VI.  A  phyaiciau  of  Alexandres,  surnsined  the  Zt- 
thotomut,  from  hia  akill  in  cutting  for  the  atone ;  an  op- 
eration which,  according  to  some,  he  first  introduced. 
He  invented  sn  instrument  for  crushing  tbe  larger  cal- 
culi while  in  the  bladder.  He  waa  accustomed  also  to , 
make  use  of  caustic  applications,  especially  red  arv 
nic,  in  hemorrhages.  (Sprcngei,  Hut.  Med.,  vol.  1, ; 
465.)  i 

Asnriaos,  a  port  of  Gnossus  in  Crete,  southeast  from 
Gnoaaua,  with  a  small  river  of  the  same  name  in  its 
vicinity.  ( Horn.,  Od ,  19, 188  —  ApoU.  Rhod.,  3, 877.) 

Amok,  the  son  of  Venus,  was  the  god  of  love.  (  Vid. 
Cupido.) 

Akoroos,  now  Amorgo,  one  of  the  Cycladea,  and 
situate  to  the  east  of  Nicaaia.  According  to  Scylax 
(PeripL,  p.  22)  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (s.  v.  'A/tap 
yoc),  it  contained  three  towns,  Areesine,  /Egialus,  snd 
Minos.  The  former  yet  preserves  its  name,  and 
stands  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island.  iEgia 
lua  is  perhaps  Porto  S.  Anna.  Minoa  was  the  birth 
place  of  Simonides,  an  iambic  poet,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (487)  and  others.  Amorgua  save  its  name  to 
s  peculiar  linen  dress  manufactured  in  tbe  island. 
(Stepk.  Byz.,  $.  v.  'Afmpyoc. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol  3,  p.  416.) 

Ampblius,  Lucius,  tbe  author  of  a  work  that  has 
reached  us,  entitled  Liber  Memorialit.  Tbe  particular 
period  when  he  lived  ia  unknown.  Bahr  makes  him 
to  have  flourished  after  Trajan,  and  before  Theodosius. 
His  work  is  divided  into  fifty  smsll  chapters,  and  is 
addreased  is  a  certain  Macrinus.  It  contains  a  brief 
account  of  the  world,  the  elements,  the  earth,  history, 
dec.,  and  appeara  to  be  compiled  from  previous  writers. 
Marks  of  declining  Latinity  are  visible  in  it.  Tbe 
best  editions  are  that  of  Tzschucke,  Lips.,  1 793.  Svo, 
and  that  of  Beck,  Lips.,  1826,  Svo.  (Bahr,  Getch. 
Rom.  Lit ,  vol.  1,  p.  454,  teqq.) 

Ampelcs.  I.  a  promontory  of  Crete,  on  the  eastern 
coast,  south  of  the  promontory  of  Sammonium.  It  ia 
now  Cape  Sacro.  (Ptol.,  p.  91.)  Pliny  (4,  12)  as- 
signs to  Crete  a  town  of  this  same  nsme ;  snd  there 
are,  in  fsct,  some  ruins  between  the  mouth  of  the  riv- 
er Sacro  and  tbe  promontory.  (Cramer' I  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  372.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Mace- 
donia, at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Si- 
thonia,  and  forming  the  lower  termination  of  tbe  Sinus 
Singiticus.  Livy  calls  it  tbe  Toronean  promontory 
(31.  45). 

Ampci.usTa,  called  also  Cote  and  Soloe,  a  promon- 
tory of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  Mauritania,  and  form- 
ing tbe  point  of  separation  between  the  Fretum  Her- 
culeum  (Strmtt  of  Gibraltar)  and  the  shore  of  the 
Western  Ocesn.  It  is  now  Cape  Spartel.  The  an- 
cient name  Ampeluaia  refers  to  its  abounding  in  vines, 
a  signification  which  Cote  ia  said  to  have  had  in  the 
Punic  or  Phoenician  tongue.  (Compare  tbe  remarks 
of  Hamaier,  Mucell.  Phcenic.,  p.  347,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1824,  4to  ) 

AMPiiiiaalncs,  a  patronymic  of  Alcmaon,  as  being 
son  of  Ampbiarsiis.    (Chid,  Fatt.,  3,  43  ) 

AmphiarIus,  s  famous  soothsayer  and  warrior,  ac- 
cording to  aoine  a  son  of  Oicleus,  according  to  others  of 
ApoUo  So,  also,  one  account  makes  bis  mother  to  have 
been  named  Clytxmnestra  ;  another,  Hypermneslra, 
daughter  of  the  jEtolian  king  Thestiua.    He  appears 
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to  have  been  a  descendant  of  a  distinguished  augur 
family,  his  grandfather  having  been  Antiphates,  and 
his  great-grandfather  Melampus.    From  various  scat- 
tered accounts  respecting  him  in  the  ancient  writers, 
the  following  particulars  may  be  gleaned.    He  was,  in 
his  youth,  at  the  famous  hunt  of  the  Oalydonian  boar; 
he  afterward  returned  to  Argos,  his  nstive  city,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  his  brother,  drove  Adrastus  from  the 
thione.    A  reconciliation,  however,  taking  place,  the 
monarch  was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  and  gave  Am- 
phiaraus his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage.    The  offspring 
of  this  union  were  two  sons,  Alcmtron  and  Amphilo- 
chus.    When  Adrastus,  at  the  request  of  Polynices, 
resolved  to  march  against  Thebes,  Amphiaraus  was 
unwilling  to  accompany  him,  for  he  knew  that  the  ex- 
pedition would  prove  fatal  to  himself,  and  he  endeav- 
oured also  to  dissuade  the  other  chieftains  from  going. 
Polynices  thereupon  presented  Eriphyle  with  the  fa- 
mous necklace  of  Harmonia,  to  induce  ber  to  overcome 
her  husband's  scruples,  and  she  not  only,  in  conse 
quence,  made  known  his  place  of  concealment,  but 
prevailed  upon  him  to  accompany  the  army.  Amphi- 
araus thereupon,  previous  to  his  departure,  knowing 
what  was  about  to  befall  him,  charged  his  son  Alcmason 
to  kill  his  mother  the  moment  he  should  hear  of  his 
father's  death.    The  Thebah  war  proved  fatal  to  the 
Argives,  snd  Amphiaraus,  while  engaged  in  dangerous 
conflict  with  Penclymenes,  was  swallowed  up  by  the 
earth,  Jupiter  having  caused  the  ground  to  open  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  his  favourite  prophet,  and  sa- 
ving him  from  the  dishonour  of  being  overcome  by  his 
antagonist.    The  news  of  bis  death  was  brought  to 
Alcmason,  who  immediately  executed  his  father's  com- 
mand,-and  murdered  Eriphyle.    Amphiaraus  received 
divine  honours  after  death,  and  had  a  celebrated  temple 
and  oracle  at  Oropos  in  Attica.    His  statue  was  made 
of  white  marble,  and  near  his  temple  was  a  fountain, 
whose  waters  were  held  sacred.    They  only  who  had 
consulted  his  oracle,  or  had  been  delivered  from  a  dis- 
ease, were  permitted  to  bathe  in  it,  after  which  they 
threw  pieces  of  gold  and  silver  into  the  stream.  Those 
who  consulted  the  oracle  of  Amphiaraus,  sacrificed  a 
ram  to  the  prophet,  and  spread  the  skin  upon  the  ground, 
upon  which  they  slept,  in  expectation  of  receiving  in 
a  dream  the  answer  of  which  they  were  in  quest. 
(Apollod.,  3,  6,  2.— Ham.,  Od.,  15,  243,  &c— Mich., 
Sept.  c.  Tkeh.—Hygin.,fab.,  70,  73,  die. — Paiuan., 
1,  34.) 

Ahphicratcs,  I.  a  biographer,  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  Laertius  (Kir.  Arittip.),  waa  condemned  to 
die  by  poison.  (Compare  Athenatu,  13,  5.) — II.  An 
Athenian  orator,  who,  being  banished  from  his  country, 
retired  to  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence there  under  the  protection  of  Cleopatra,  daugh- 
ter of  Mithradates.  He  starved  himself  to  death,  be- 
cause suspected  by  this  princess  of  treason.  Joneius 
(de  Script.  Hist.  PhU.,  2,  15)  thinks  that  this  is  the 
same  with  the  preceding. — III.  An  artist,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (34,  8),  according  to  a  new  reading  proposed 
by  Sillig  (Diet.  Art,  ».  ».). 

Amphict? ok,  a  mythic  personage,  son  of  Deucalion, 
who  is  ssid  to  have  reigned  in  Attica  after  driving  out 
Cranaos,  bis  father-in-law,  and  to  have  been  himself 
expelled  by  Eriehthonius.  (Apollod.,  8,  14,  6.)  The 
establishment  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  is  ascribed 
to  him  by  some.    (Compare  Heyne,  ad  loe.) 

AhprictySncs,  the  deputies  of  the  cities  snd  people 
of  Greece,  who  represented  their  respective  nations  in 
a  general  assembly  called  the  Amphietyonie  Council. 
The  most  authentic  list  of  the  communities  thus  rep- 
resented is  as  follows :  Thessalians,  Boeotians,  Dorians, 
Ionisns,  Perrha*bians,  Magnetes,  Locrians,  CEteans 
or  jEnianiana,  Phihiotes  or  Achcans  of  Phthia.  Meli- 
ans  or  Malians,  and  Phocians.  The  orator  -Eschines, 
who  furnishes  this  list,  shows,  by  mentioning  the  num- 
ber twelve,  that  one  name  is  wanting.   The  other  lists 


supply  two  names  to  fill  up  the  vacant  place ;  tt» 
Dolopes  and  the  Delphians.   It  seems  not  improbable, 
that  the  former  were  finally  supplanted  by  the  Delphi 
sns,  who  appear  to  have  been  a  distinct  race  from  thi 
Phocians.    After  the  return  of  the  Herachdai,  thi ' 
number  of  the  Amphictyonic  tribes,  then  perhaps  al- 
ready hallowed  by  time,  continued  the  same ;  but  tht 
geographical  compass  of  the  league  was  increased  b) 
all  that  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  which  was  occupied 
by  the  new  Doric  states.    It  would  be  wrong  to  regard 
this  council  as  a  kind  of  national  confederation.  Tht 
causes  which  prevented  it  from  acquiring  this  charac- 
ter will  be  evident,  when  we  consider  the  mode  in 
which  the  council  was  constituted,  and  the  nature  ot 
its  ordinary  functions.    The  constitution  of  the  Am- 
phictyonic Council  rested  on  the  supposition,  once, 
perhaps,  not  very  inconsistent  with  the  fact,  of  a  perfect 
equality  among  the  tribes  represented  by  it.  Each 
tribe,  however  feeble,  bad  two  votes  in  the  deliberation 
of  the  congress :  none,  however  powerful,  had  more 
The  order  in  which  the  right  of  sending  representatives 
to  the  council  was  exercised  by  the  various  states  in- 
cluded in  one  Amphictyonic  tribe  waa,  perhaps,  regula- 
ted by  private  agreement ;  but,  unless  one  state  usurped 
tbe  whole  right  of  Ha  tribe,  it  is  manifest  that  a  petty 
tribe,  which  formed  but  one  community,  had  greatly 
the  advantage  over  Sparta  or  Argos,  which  could  only 
be  represented  in  their  turn,  the  more  rarely  in  propor- 
tion to  the  magnitude  of  the  tribe  to  which  they  be- 
longed.— With  regard  to  other  details  less  affecting 
the  general  character  of  the  institution,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient here  to  observe,  that  the  council  waa  composed 
of  two  classes  of  representatives,  called  Pylagdra  and 
Hieromnemonci,  whose  functions  are  not  accurately 
distinguished.    It  seems,  however,  that  the  former 
were  intrusted  with  the  power  of  voting ;  whilo  the 
office  of  the  latter  consisted  in  preparing  and  directing 
their  deliberations,  and  carrying  their  decrees  into  ef- 
fect.   At  Athens,  three  Pylagorec  were  annually  elect- 
ed, while  one  Hieromnemon  wsb  appointed  by  lot :  we 
do  not  know  the  practice  in  other  states.    One  pe- 
culiar feature  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  was,  that 
its  meetings  were  held  st  two  different  places.  There 
were  two  regulsrly  convened  every  year  ;  one  in  the 
spring,  at  Delphi,  the  other  in  the  autumn,  near  the  lit- 
tle town  of  Anthela,  within  the  pass  of  Thermopylae, 
at  a  temple  of  Ceres.    It  has  been  supposed,  in  at- 
tempting to  account  for  thia,  that  there  were  originally 
two  diatinct  confederations ;  one  formed  of  inland,  the 
other  of  maritime  tribes ;  and  that  when  these  were 
united  by  the  growing  influence  of  Delphi,  the  ancient 
places  of  meeting  were  retained,  as  a  necessary  con- 
cession to  the  dignity  of  each  sanctuary.    A  constitu- 
tion such  as  the  Amphictyonic  Council  appears  to  have 
possessed,  could  not  hsve  been  suffered  to  last  if  any 
important  political  interests  had  depended  on  the  de- 
cision of  thia  assembly.    The  truth  is,  the  ordinary 
functions  of  the  Amphictyonic  Congress  were  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  connected  with  religion,  and  it  was 
only  by  accident  that  it  was  ever  made  subservient  to 
political  ends.  The  original  objects,  or,  at  least,  the  es- 
sential character,  of  the  institution,  seem  to  be  faith- 
fully expressed  in  the  terms  of  the  oath  preserved  by 
-lEsehines,  which  bound  tbe  members  of  the  league  to 
refrain  from  utterly  destroying  any  Amphictyonic  city, 
and  from  cutting  off  its  supply  of  water,  even  in  war, 
and  to  defend  the  sanctuary  and  the  treasures  of  die 
Delphic  god  from  sacrilege.    In  this  ancient  and  half- 
symbolical  form  we  perceive  two  main  functions  as- 
signed to  the  council ;  to  guard  the  temple,  and  to  re- 
strain the  violence  of  hostility  among  Amphietyonie 
Btates.    There  is  no  intimation  of  any  confederacy 
against  foreign  enemies,  except  for  the  protection  of 
the  temple ;  nor  of  any  right  of  interposing  between 
members  of  the  league,  unless  where  one  threatens  the 
existence  of  another.   A  review,  then,  of  the  history 
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of  this  council  shows  that  it  was  almost  power!* es  for 
good,  except,  perhaps,  as  a  passive  instrument,  and 
that  it  was  only  active  for  purpose*  that  were  either 
unimportant  or  pernicious.  Its  most  legitimate  sphere 
of  action  lay  in  cases  where  the  honour  and  safety  of 
the  Delphic  sanctuary  were  concerned,  and  in  these  it 
might  safely  reckon  on  general  co-operation  from  all  the 
Greeks.  A  remarkable  instance  is  afforded  by  the 
Sacred  or  Crissawn  war.  ( VuL  Crisss  and  Phocia.) 
The  origin  of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  is  altogether 
uncertain.  Acrisius  is  said  to  have  founded  the  one 
at  Delphi,  Amphictyon  the  other  at  Thermopylae  a  tra- 
dition m  favour  of  the  opinion  above  advanced,  that  the 
great  council  waa  a  onion  of  two.  Independently, 
However,  of  these  two,  it  is  probable  that  many  Am- 
phictjonics  (so  to  call  them)  once  existed  in  Greece, 
all  trace  of  which  has  been  lost.  ( Tktrlwall't  History 
of  Grace,  vol.  1,  p.  374,  teqq.)— The  name  of  Ibis 
confederation,  if  we  give  credit  to  Androtion,  as  cited 
by  Pausanias  (10, 8),  was  originally  Ampkictionu  ('Au- 
4ut(ove{),  and  referred  to  its  being  composed  of  the 
tribes  that  dwelt  round  about.  An  alteration  took 
place  when  Amphictym,  the  son  of  Deucalion,  found- 
ed a  temple  of  Ceres  at  Thermopylae  one  of  the  places 
of  assembling.  From  this  time,  we  sre  informed,  the 
confederation  took  the  name  of  Amphictyone*  ('A/t- 
ftsnesetV 

Anpmnaoaii,a  festival  observed  by  private  families 
at  Athens,  the  fifth  day  after  the  birth  of  every  child. 
It  was  customary  to  run  round  the  fire  with  a  child  in 
then'  arms ;  thereby,  as  it  were,  nuking  it  a  member 
of  the  family,  sad  patting  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
household  deities,  to  whom  the  hearth  served  ss  an 
attar.  Hence  the  name  of  the  festival,  from  i/i^tipa- 
adr,  "to  run  around."    (Potter,  Gr.  Ant.,  4,  14.) 

AarmeuiiA,  a  town  of  Messenia,  near  the  river 
Ilypsoeis.  According  to  Homer  (IZ.,  3,  693),  it  be- 
longed to  Nestor.  Some  critics  assigned  it  to  Triphy- 
la.   (Slroia,  349.) 

AamiLdcHus,  I.  son  of  Amphiaraua  and  Eriphyle. 
After  the  Trojan  war  he  left  Argos,  his  native  country, 
reared  to  Acarnanie,  and  built  there  Argos  Amphi- 
Iocbinm.  This  is  the  account  of  Thucydides  (2,  68) ; 
bat  rut.  Argos,  IV. — II.  An  Athenian  philosopher 
who  wrote  upon  agriculture.    (Vorro,  de  R.  R.,  1). 

A  arm  homos  and  Awiros,  two  brothers,  who,  when 
Catana  and  the  neighbouring  cities  were  in  flames  by 
an  eraption  from  Mount  Vesuvius,  ssved  their  parents 
span  their  shoulders.  The  fire,  as  it  is  said,  spared 
them  while  it  consumed  others  by  their  side;  and 
Pluto,  to  reward  their  uncommon  piety,  placed  them 
after  death  in  the  island  of  Leuce.  They  received  di- 
vine honours  in  Sicily.  ( Vol.  Max.,  5, 4. — Sil.  IlaL, 
14,  197.— Claud.,  Idyll.,  7,  41.) 

Ahphioh,  I.  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Antiope  and 
Jupiter,  or,  rather,  of  Epopeus,  king  of  Sicyon.  An- 
tiope, the  niece  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes,  having  be- 
come the  mother  of  twins,  Amphion  and  Zethus,  ex- 
posed them  on  Mount  Citbcron,  where  they  were  found 
and  brought  up  by  shepherds.  Having  learned,  on 
reaching  manhood,  the  cruelties  inflicted  upon  their 
mother  by  Lycus  sod  Dirco  (rid.  Antiope),  the  twin 
brothers  avenged  her  wrongs  by  the  death  of  both  the 
encoding  parties  {vid.  Lycus  and  Dirce),  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  Thebes,  where  they  reigned  con- 
jointly. Under  their  rule  the  kingdom  of  Thebes  ac- 
quired new  splendour,  and  the  arts  of  peace  flourished. 
Amphion  cultivated  music  with  the  greatest  success, 
having  received  lessons  in  this  art  from  Mercury  him- 
self,  who  gave  him  a  lyre  of  gold,  with  which,  it  is  said, 
be  built  the  walls  of  Thebes,  causing  the  stones  to  take 
their  respective  pieces  in  obedience  to  the  tones  of  bis 
isstrssnent.  The  meaning  of  this  legend  is  supposed 
to  be,  that  Amphion,  by  his  mild  and  persuasive  man- 
ners, am  ailed  upon  his  rude  subjects  to  build  walls 
around  Thebes.    Mailer,  however,  sees  in  it  an  allu- 


sion to  the  old  Dorian  and  ^Eolian  custom  of  erecting 
the  walls  of  cities  to  the  sound  of  musical  instruments. 
— Amphion,  after  this,  married  Niobe,  daughter  of  Tan- 
talus, and  became  by  her  the  father  of  seven,  sons  and 
seven  daughters,  who  were  all  slain  by  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana. (Fid.  Niobe.)  According  to  one  account,  he 
destroyed  himself  after  this  cruel  loss,  while  another 
version  of  the  story  makes  him  to  bsve  fallen  in  a  se- 
dition. (Horn.,  Od.,  11,  863,  teqq.—ApoUod.,  3, 5,  4,  • 
teqq. — Miller,  Gerch.  Hdlen.  St'dmme,  dec,  vol.  1, 
p.  367.) — II.  A  painter,  contemporary  with  Apelles,  by 
whom  be  was  highly  respected  as  an  artist,  and  who 
yielded  to  him  in  the  grouping  of  bis  pictures.  (Plm., 
35,  10.) — III.  A  statuary  of  Cnossus,  and  pupil  of 
Ptolichus.  {Pautan.,  10,  15.)  He  flourished  about 
Oiymp.  88. 

Amphipolis,  a  city  of  Thrace,  near  the  mouth  of  the  , 
Strymon.  It  waa  founded  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  what  was  termed  Mi  'Odoi, 
or  "  the  Nine  Ways,"  a  spot  so  called  from  the  num- 
ber of  roads  which  met  here  from  different  psrts  of 
Thrace  and  Macedon.  The  occupation  of  the  Nine 
Ways  seems  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Thra-  . 
cians,  which  led  to  frequent  rencounters  between  them 
and  the  Athenian  colonists,  in  one  of  which  the  letter 
sustained  a  severe  defeat.  {Thueyd.,  1,  100.)  After 
a  lapse  of  twenty-nine  years,  a  fresh  colony  was  sent 
out  under  the  command  of  Agnon,  son  of  Nicias,  which 
succeeded  in  subduing  the  Edoni.  Agnon  gave  the 
name  of  Amphipolis  to  the  new  city,  from  its  being 
surrounded  by  the  waters  of  the  Strymon.  {Thueyd., 
4,103. — Seylax,  p.  87.)  Amphipolis  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Thrace  ;  and  at  the 
time  of  the  expedition  of  Bras  id  aa  into  that  country,  it 
was  already  a  large  and  populous  place.  Its  surrender 
to  that  general  was  a  severe  blow  to  the  prosperity  and 
good  fortune  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  we  may  estimate 
the  importance  they  attached  to  its  possession,  from 
their  displessure  against  Thucydides,  who  arrived  too 
late  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy 
(Thueyd.,  4,  106);  and  also  from  the  exertions  they 
afterward  made,  under  Cleon,  to  repair  the  lose.  The 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful,  through  the  ignorance  and 
rashness  of  the  Athenian  general,  who  was  slain  in  an 
engagement  Brasidss  fell  in  the  same  battle,  and  the 
Ampnipolitana  paid  the  highest  honours  to  his  memory, 
resolving  thenceforth  to  revere  him  ss  the  true  founder 
of  their  city ;  and  with  this  view  they  threw  down  the 
statues  of  Agnon,  and  erected  those  of  Brasidss  in  their 
stead.  Athens  never  regained  possession  of  this  im- 
portant city  ;  for  though  it  was  agreed,  by  the  terms  of 
the  peace  soon  after  concluded  with  Sparta,  that  this 
colony  should  be  restored,  that  stipulation  was  never 
fulfilled,  the  Amphipolitans  themselves  refusing  to  sc. 
cede  to  it,  and  the  Spartans  expressing  their  insbility 
to  compel  them.  The  Athenians,  in  the  twelfth  year 
of  the  war,  sent  an  expedition  under  Euetion  to  at- 
tempt the  reconquest  of  the  place,  but  without  success. 
{Thueyd.,  7,  9.)  Mitford,  in  his  history  of  Greece, 
affirms,  that  Amphipolis  was  restored  to  the  Athenians ; 
but  there  is  no  proof  of  this  faet.  Amphipolis,  at  a 
later  period,  fell  into  the  handa  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
after  a  siege  of  some  duration.  It  became  from  that 
time  a  Macedonian  town,  and,  on  the  subjugation  of 
this  country  by  the  Romans,  it  was  constituted  the 
chief  town  of  the  first  region  of  the  conquered  territory. 
(Dtxipp.,  ap.  Syncell.,  Chron.,  p.  268.— Lb ,  45,  39.) 
During  the  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it 
seems  to  have  exchanged  its  name  for  that  of  Chryaop- 
olis,  if  we  may  believe  an  anonymous  geographer,  in 
Hudson's  Geogr.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  43.  The  spot  on 
which  the  ruins  of  Amphipolis  are  still  to  be  traced, 
bears  the  name  of  Jenikevi.  The  position  of  Amphip- 
olis. observes  Col.  Leake  {Walpole'e  Collection,  p 
510),  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Greece.  It 
stands  in  a  pass  which  traverses  the  mountains  bordcr- 
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mg  the  Strymonic  Gulf;  and  it  commands  the  only 
v  easy  communication  from  the  coast  of  that  golf  into 
the  great  Macedonian  plains,  which  extend  for  sixty 
miles  from  beyond  MelenUco  to  Pbilippi.  (Cramer's 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  292,  teqq.) 

Annus,  a  Greek  comic  poet  of  Athens,  contempo- 
rary with  Plato.  His  works  are  lost,  though  some  of 
the  titles  of  his  pieces  hare  reached  us.  (Consult 
Schtccigk.,  ad  Athen.,  rol.  9,  Index  Auct,  *.  v.) 

Amphissa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Macareus,  fabled  to 
have  given  her  name  to  the  city  of  Amphiasa. — II. 
The  chief  city  of  the  Locri  Ozols.  We  find,  from 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Crisss?an'  Gulf, 
and  ^Eschines  (in  Ctei.,  p.  71)  informs  us,  that  its  die- 
,  tance  from  Delphi  was  sixty  stadia  :  Pausanias  reck- 
ons one  hundred  and  twenty.  Amphissa  was  said  to 
■  have  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  surrounded  on  every  side  by  mountains.  (Aris- 
tot.,  op.  Harpocrai.  Lex. — Steph.  Byz.,s.  v.  'Apfuroa. ) 
Amphissa  was  destroyed  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons, 
for  having  dared  to  restore  the  walls  of  Criesa,  and  to 
cultivate  the  ground,  which  was  held  to  be  sacred ;  and 
lastly,  on  account  of  the  manner  in  which  they  molest- 
ed travellers  who  had  occasion  to  pass  through  their 
s  territory.  (Strabo,  419. — Msckin.  in  Ctes.,  p.  71, 
teqq.)  At  a  later  period,  however,  it  appears  to  have 
somewhat  recovered  from  this  ruined  state  when  under 
the  dominion  of  the  .(Etolians.  In  the  war  carried  on 
by  the  Romans  against  this  people,  they  besieged  Am- 
phissa, when  the  inhabitants  abandoned  the  town  and 
retired  into  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impregna- 
ble. (Lie.,  37,  5.)  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  the 
modern  town  of  Salvna  represents  the  ancient  Amphis- 
sa. Sir  William  Gell  (Itinerary,  p.  196)  observes, 
that  the  real  distance  between  Delphi  and  Amphissa  is 
seven  miles.  (Cramer' t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  111.) 

Ahphithsatroh,  an  edifice  of  an  elliptical  form, 
used  for  exhibiting  combats  of  gladiators,  wild  beasts, 
and  other  spectacles.  The  word  is  derived  from  opiate' 
ind  ■dearpov,  from  the  spectators  being  so  ranged  as 
to  see  equally  well  from  every  side.  The  first  dura- 
ble amphitheatre  of  stone  was  built  by  Statilius  Taurus, 
at  the  desire  of  Augustus.  The  largest  one  was  begun 
by  Vespasian,  ana  completed  by  Titus,  now  called 
Colisteum,  from  the  Colossus,  or  large  statue  of  Nero, 
which  Vespasian  transported  to  the  square  in  front  of 
it.  It  is  said  to  have  contained  87,000  spectators,  to 
have  been  5  years  in  building,  and  to  have  cost  a  sum 
equal  to  10  millions  of  crowns.  12,000  Jews  were 
employed  upon  it,  who  were  made  slaves  at  the  con- 
quest of  Jerusalem.  Its  magnificent  ruins  still  remain. 
— 'There  are  amphitheatres  still  standing  in  various  de- 
grees of  perfection,  at  several  other  places  besides 
Rome.  At  Poln  in  Islria.  at  Nismes,  at  iir/e»,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  particularly  at  Verona. — The  place  where 
the  gladiators  fought  was  called  the  arena,  because  it 
was  covered  with  sand  or  sawdust,  to  prevent  the  glad- 
iators from  sliding,  and  to  absorb  the  blood. 

Amphi trite,  a  daughter  of  Nerens  and  Doris,  and 
the  spouse  of  Neptune.  She  for  a  long  dine  shunned 
the  addresses  of  this  deity  ;  but  her  place  of  conceal- 
ment was  discovered  to  Neptune  by  a  dolphin,  and 
the  god,  out  of  gratitude,  placed  this  fish  among  the 
stars.  Amphitrite  had,  by  Neptune,  Triton,  one  of 
the  sea  deities.  (Ovid,  Mctamorph.,  I,  14. — Hetiod, 
T\rog.) 

Amphitryon,  a  Theban  prince,  son  of  Alceus  and 
Hipponome.  His  sister  Anaxo  had  married  Elcctryon, 
king  of  Mycenas,  whose  sons  were  killed  in  a  battle  by 
the  Telebonos.  (Vtd.  Alcmena.) 

Amphi TRvoNiXriBs.  a  surname  of  Hercules,  as  the 
supposed  son  of  Amphitryon.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  8,  103.) 

AMPHKVstis,  a  river  of  Thei-saly,  Rowing  into  the 
Sinn*  Pagasaus,  above  Phthiotic  Thebes.  Near  this 
stream,  Apollo,  when  banished  from  heaven,  fed  the 
flocks  of  King  Admetus.  Hence,  among  the  Latin 
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poets,  the  epithet  Ampkrysius  becomes  equivalent  to 
Apollineus.    (Lucan.,  6,  367.— Virg.,  A^n.,  6,  398.) 

AarsAOAS,  a  river  of  Africa,  forming  the  boundary 
between  Mauritania  Casarienais  and  Numidia,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  to  the  east  of  Igilgilis,  or  Jigel.  On 
a  branch  of  it  stood  Cirta,  the  capital  of  Numidia. 
The  modern  name  is  Wad-xl-Kibir,  i.  e_,  the  Great 
River.   (Ptol.—McU,  I,  t.—PUn.,  6,  8.) 

Amsahctt/s,  or  Amsancti  Vallis  et  Lacos,  a  cel- 
ebrated valley  and  lake  of  Italy,  in  Samnium,  to  the 
southwest  of  Trivicum.  Virgil  (Mn.,  7,  663)  has 
left  us  a  fine  description  of  the  place.  The  waters  of 
the  lake  were  remarkable  for  their  sulphureous  proper- 
ties and  exhalations.  Some  antiquaries  have  confound- 
ed this  spot  with  the  Lake  of  Cutilis,  near  Reate ;  bat 
Servius,  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage  of  Virgil  just 
referred  to,  distinctly  tells  us'  that  it  was  situate  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  which  is  also  confirmed  by  Cice- 
ro (de  Div.,  1)  and  Pliny  (H.  N.,  2,  93).  The  latter 
writer  mentions  a  temple  consecrated  to  the  goddess 
Mephitis,  on  the  banks  of  this  sulphureous  lake,  of  which 
a  good  description  is  given  by  Romanelli,  taken  from 
a  work  of  Leonardo  di  Capoa.  (Romanelli,  vol.  2,  p. 
361.)  The  lake  is  now  called  Sfujiti>  and  is  close  to 
the  tittle  town  of  Fricento.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  261.) 

Amulius,  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  and  younger 
brother  of  Numitor.  The  crown  belonged  of  right  to 
the  latter,  but  Amulius,  dispossessed  hum  of  it,  put  to 
death  his  son  Lausus,  and  fearing  lest  he  might  be 
dethroned  by  a  nephew,  compelled  Rhea  Sylvia,  the 
daughter  of  Numitor,  to  become  a  vestal,  which  priest- 
hood bound  her  to  perpetual  virginity.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  all  these  precautions,  Rhea  became  the 
mother  of  Romulus  and  Remus  by  the  god  Mars. 
Amulius  thereupon  ordered  her  to  be  buried  alive  for 
having  violated  her  vow  as  a  priestess  of  Vesta,  and 
the  two  children  to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  They 
were  providentially  saved,  however,  by  some  shep- 
herds, or,  as  others  say,  by  a  she-wolf ;  and,  when  they 
attained  to  manhood,  they  put  to  death  the  usurper 
Amulius,  and  restored  the  crown  to  their  grandfather 
Numitor.  (Chid,  Fast.,  8,  67. — Liv.,  1,  3,  teqq. — 
Pint.,  Vit.  Rem.,  dec.) 

Amyci  Portus,  a  harbour  on  the  Thracion  Bos- 
porus, north  of  Nicopolis,  and  south  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Urius.  Here  Amycus,  an  ancient  king  of  the 
Bebryces,  was  slain  in  combat  with  Pollux.  His  tomb 
was  covered,  according  to  some,  with  a  laurel,  and 
hence  they  maintain  that  the  harbour  was  also  called 
Daphnes  Portus.  Arrian,  however,  speaks  of  a  har- 
bour of  the  insane  Daphne  near  this,  which  DO  doubt 
has  given  rise  to  the  mistake.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Eux., 
p.  25.— Plin.,  5,  43.) 

Amtcl*,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  Latium,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Fundi  and  the  Cs-cubua  Ager.  It  was  said 
to -have  been  of  Greek  origin,  being  colonized  from 
the  town  of  Amycls  in  Lsconia.  Concerning  the  de- 
struction of  Amyclte,  in  Italy,  strange  tales  were  re- 
lated. According  to  some  accounts,  it  waa  infested 
and  finally  rendered  desolate  by  serpents.  (Plin  ,  3, 
5,  who  also  quotes  Varro  to  the  same  effect. — Isi- 
gon.,  op.  Sot.,  de  Mir.  Font.,  &c.)  Another  tradition 
represented  the  fall  of  Amycls  as  having  been  the  re- 
sult of  the  silence  enjoined  by  law  on  its  inhabitants, 
in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  false  rumours  of  hostile  at- 
tacks which  had  been  so  frequently  circulated.  The 
enemy  at  last,  however,  really  appeared  ;  and,  finding 
the  town  in  a  defenceless  state,  it  was  destroyed. 
This  account  is  in  general  acceptation  with  the  poets. 
(Virg'.,  IEn.,  10,  563—  Sil.  Itai.,  8,  528.— Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  123.) — II.  One  of  the  most  an 
cient  cities  of  Laconia,"  a  short  distance  to  the  south 
west  of  Sparta.  It  was  founded  long  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Doriana  and  Heraclidss,  who  conquered 
and  reduced  it  to  the  condition  of  a  small  town.  It 
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will  however,  conspicuous,  even  in  Pausanias's  time, 
for  the  number  of  its  temples  and  other  edifices,  many 
of  which  were  richly  adorned  with  aculpturrs  and  other 
works  of  art.  Its  most  celebrated  structure  was  the 
temple  of  the  Amycleen  Apollo.  (Polyb.,  4,  9,  3 ) 
Amvcls  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (17.,  2,  684)  and 
Pindar  (Pytk.,  1,  123  —  Istkm.,  7,  18).  Polyoma 
states  that  Anryehie  was  only  twenty  stadia  from  Snar- 
ls (fofy* ,  5,  18);  but  Dodwell  observes,  that  ScUvo- 
Ckario,  which  occupies  its  ancient  site,  is  nearly 
double  that  distance.  (Classical  Tour,  vol.  3,  p. 
413  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  813.) 
Polybios  describes  the  country  around  Amycke  as 
most  beautifully  wooded  and  of  great  fertility ;  which 
•ecount  is  corroborated  by  Dodwell,  who  says,  "it 
Imuratea  in  fertility,  and  abounds  in  mulberries,  ol- 
ives, and  all  the  fruit-trees  which  grow  in  Greece." 

Amyclas,  I.  son  of  Lacedemon  and  Sparta,  built 
the  city  of  Amyehe.  (Pausan.,  3,  1.) — II.  The  name 
which  Locan  gives  to  the  master  of  the  small  twelve- 
oared  vessel  in  which  Csssar  had  embarked  in  disguise, 
for  the  purpose  of  sailing  to  Brundisium,  and  bringing 
from  inst  place  over  into  Greece  the  remainder  of  his 
forces.  A  violent  wind  producing  a  rough  sea,  the 
pilot  despaired  of  making  good  his  passage,  and  or- 
dered the  manners  to  turn  back.  Causr,  perceiving 
this,  rose  up,  and  showing  himself  to  the  pilot  accord- 
ing to  Plutarch,  but,  according  to  Lucan,  to  Ainycias 
the  master  of  the  vessel,  exclaimed,  "  Go  forward,  my 
friend,  and  fear  nothing ;  thou  earnest  Cesar  and 
Cesar's  fortunes  in  thy  vessel."  The  effect  of  this 
speech  was  instantaneous;  the  mariners  forgot  the 
storm  and  made  new  efforts ;  bnt  they  were  at  length 
permitted  to  turn  about  by  Cstsar  himself.  (Pint.,  Yit. 
Cat.)  The  noble  simplicity  of  Cesar's  reply,  as  given 
above  by  Plutarch,  has  been  amplified  by  Lucan  into 
tumid  declamation.    (Phonal.,  5,  578,  seqq.) 

Art  cos,  son  of  Neptune  by  Melia,  was  king  of  the 
Bebryces.  He  was  famous  for  his  skill  in  boxing  with 
the  cestus  or  gauntlets,  and  challenged  all  strangers  to 
a  trial  of  strength.  After  destroying  many  persons  in 
tats  way,  he  was  himself  slain  in  a  contest  with  Pol- 
isx,  whom  he  had  defied  to  the  combat,  when  the  Ar- 
goeiuts,  in  their  expedition,  had  stopped  for  a  season 
sr.  his  coasts.  (A foil.  Rhod.,  3, 1,  ttej. — Yirg.,  ASn., 
5.373) 

Asmon,  I.  one  of  the  Danaides,  and  mother  of 
NiupHa*  by  Neptune.    The  god  produced  a  fountain, 
by  striking  the  ground  with  his  trident,  on  the  spot 
»Jere  he  had  first  seen  her.     Yid.  Amymone,  II. 
(Pnrert..*,*6,46.—Hygi%.,fab.,m.y-U.  Afoun- 
tun  of  Axgolis,  called  after  Amymone  the  daughter  of 
Dasuu.    It  was  the  most  famous  among  the  streams 
which  contributed  to  form  the  Lemean  Lake.  (Eurip., 
Pisa.,  196.— Pausan.,  2,  37.) 

AsrTjrTAs,  I.  was  king  of  Macedonia,  and  sncceeded 
hu  father  Alcetas,  B.C.  547.  His  son  Alexander  mur- 
dered the  ambassadors  of  Megabyzus,  for  their  improp- 
er behaviour  to  the  ladies  of  his  father's  court.  Bu- 
bares,  a  Persian  general,  was  sent  with  an  army  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  the  ambassadors ;  but  he  was  gain- 
ed over  by  rich  presents,  and  by  receiving  in  marriage 
the  band  of  a  daughter  of  Amyntas,  to  whom  he  bad 
been  previously  attached.  (Herod.,  5,  19.— Justin, 
7.  3.) — II.  Successor  to  Arcbelaus.  B.C.  399.  He 
reigned  only  one  year,  and  performed  nothing  remark- 
able.— III.  The  third  of  the  name,  ascended  the  throne 
af  Macedonia  B.C.  397,  after  having  dispossessed 
Pacsanias  of  the  regal  dignity.  He  was  expelled  ay 
tie  Itlyrtans,  bat  restored  by  the  Thessalians  and  Spar- 
taaa  He  made  war  against  the  Illyrians  and  Olyn- 
th.iras,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
lived  to  a  great  age.  His  wife  Eurydice  conspired 
against  bis  life  ;  but  her  snares  were  seasonably  dis- 
covered by  one  of  his  daughters  by  a  former  wife. 
He  had  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and  Philip  (father  of 
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Alexander  the  Great)  by  his  first  wife ;  and  by  the  other 
he  had  Arcbelaus,  Aridisus,  and  Menelaus.  He  reign* 
ed  34  years.  (Juttin,  7,  4  el  9.)— IV.  Grandson  of 
Amyntas  III.  He  was  yet  an  infant,  when  Per- 
diccas his  father  and  his  uncle  Alexander  were  slain 
by  the  orders  of  Eurydice  their  mother.  He  was,  of 
course,  the  lawful  heir  to  the  crown ;  but  Philip,  having 
in  his  favour  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  ascended  the 
throne  in  preference  to  him.  He  afterward  served  in 
the  armies  of  both  Philip  and  Alexander.  Having 
conspired  against  the  latter,  be  was  put  to  death. 
(Justin,  7,  4,  stqq.—Id.,  13, 7.)— V.  One  of  the  dep- 
uties sent  by  Philip  of  Mscedon  to  the  Thebans,  B.C. 
339,  to  induce  them  to  remain  faithful  to  his  interests. 
— VI.  A  general  of  Alexander's,  B.C.  331,  sent  back 
to  Macedonia  to  make  new  levies.  (Quint.  Curt.,  4, 
6. — Id.,  6,  1.) — VII.  Another  officer  of  Alexander's, 
who  went  over  to  Darius,  and  was  slain  in  attempting 
to  seise  upon  Egypt.  (Quint.  Curt,  3,  9.) — VIIIL 
Son  of  Arrhabeus,  commanded  a  squadron  of  cavalry 
in  Alexander's  army.  He  was  implicated  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Philoias,  but  acquitted.  (Quint.  Curt.,  4* 
15,  die.) — IX.  A  king  of  Gakvtia,  who  succeeded! 
Deielarua.  He  was  the  last  ruler  of  this  country,, 
which  wss  added  to  the  Roman  empire,  after  his- 
death,  by  Augustus. — X  A  geographical  writer,  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  IraS/aH,  or  the  Encamp- 
ments of  Alexander  in  his  conquest  of  Asia.  (Alien.,. 

10,  438,  4.,  dec.)   It  has  not  ceme  down  to  us. 
Amyktok,  king  of  Ormanium,  a  city  of  the  Dole— 

Jiians.  He  put  out  the  eyes  of  his  son  Phoenix  qn  a. 
alee  charge  of  having  corrupted  one  of  the  royal  con- 
cubines. He  was  slain  by.  Hercules  on  attempting  to 
oppose  the  passage  of  that  hero  through  his  territories. 
(Apollod.,  3,  7.— Id.,  3,  13.— Compare  Homer,  II., 
9,448.) 

AmvhIcds  Ciwpus,  a  plain  of  Thesaaly,  m  the  dis- 
trict of  Magnesia,  near  the  town  and  river  of  Amyrus 
It  was  famed  for  its  wines.    (Polyb.,  6,  99.) 

AwYBT-eus,  an  Egyptian  leader  during  the  revolu- 
tion under  Inarus.  He  succeeded  the  latter.  (Herod., 
2,  140,  and  3,  15  —  Tkueyd.,  1,  110.— Died.  Sic.,  11, 
74.)  Ctesias,  however,  makes  him  to  have  been  a 
king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Cambyaes,  whereas  the 
other  account  places  him  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes- 
Longimanus.  As  regards  this  discrepance,  consult 
Bohr,  sd  Ctes.,  p.  121. 

Astros,  I.  a  river  of  Theasaly,  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  district  of  Magnesia,  and  near  the  town  of  Me- 
libosa.  (Apoll.  Mhod.,  1,  696.)—  II.  A  city  of  Thea- 
saly, near  the  river  of  the  same  name.  (Sckoi.  in 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  I.  e.) 

Amystis,  a  river  of  India  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Mannert  makes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Pattcrca, 
near  the  modem  city  of  Hurduar.  (Geogr.,  voL  6,  p. 
93.) 

AhttrIoh,  a  son  of  Crethens,  king  of  Iekbos,  by 
Tyro.  He  married  Idomene,  by  whom  he  had  Bias 
and  Melampua.  After  his  father's  death,  he  estab- 
lished himself  in  Messenia.  He  is  said  to  have  given 
a  more  regular  form  to  the  Olympic  games.  (Apol 
lod.,  1,  9  —Hcynt,  si  Zee.)— Melampua  is  called  Amy 
thaomus,  from  his  father  Amytbaon.  (Yirg.,  G..  3. 
660.) 

Amvtis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Astyages,  whom  Cyrus 
married.    (Cttsias^p.  91. — Consult  Bahr,  ad  loc.y— 

11.  A  daughter  of  Xerxes,  who  married  Megabyxus, 
and  disgraced  herself  by  her  licentious  conduct. 

AnIckb  or  Anactes,  a  name  given  to  Castor  and 
Pollux.  Their  festivals  were  celled  Anaceia  ('Avo- 
Ktta).  The  Athenians  applied  the  term  Anaces 
(Avaxef)  in  a  general  sense  to  all  those  deities  who 
were  believed  to  watch  over  the  interests,  as  well  pub- 
lic as  private,  of  the  city  of  Athena :  in  a  special  sense, 
however,  the  appellation  was  given  to  the  Dioscuri,  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the  capital 
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ot  Attica  had  derived  from  them.  (Compare  Tzetz., 
ad  It.,  p.  69.)  Spanheim  (ad  CalUm.,Hymn.  in  Jan., 
79)  and  Sebelling  (Samothr.  Gotthcit.,  p.  96)  derive 
the  form  'kvaKti  from  the  Hebrew  Enakim.  (Deu- 
term  ,  1,  38.)  The  Greek  grammariana,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  sought  for  an  etymology  in  their  own  lan 
guage,  and  make  the  term  in  question  come  from  uvu, 
"  above,"  aa  expressive  of  the  idea  of  superiority  and 
dominion.  They  attach  to  thia  name  the  triple  sense 
of  dc6( ,  (SaatXevc,  and  oUodeoirorrft.  Hence  also  the 
adverb  avaxof  (Herodot.,  1,  24.—  Thucyd.,  8,  102), 
which  the  scholiasts  explain  by  irpovorrrucuc  Kai  Qv- 
Anxrucuf.  (Compare  Eustath.,  ad  Od.,  1,  397. — 
Creuter'*  Symbolik,  par  Guigniaui,  vol.  2,  p.  806,  in 
noli*.) 

Anacharsis,  a  Scythian  philosopher,  who  flourish- 
ed nearly  six  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  Scythian  prince,  who  had  married  a 
native  of  Greece.  Early  instructed  by  hit  mother  in 
the  Greek  language,  he  became  desirous  of  acquiring 
a  portion  of  Greek  wisdom,  and  obtained  from  the 
king  of  Scythia  an  embassy  to  Athens,  where  he  ar- 
rived in  the  year  592  B.C.,  and  was  introduced  to  So- 
lon by  his  countryman  Toxaris.  On  sending  in  word 
that  a  Scythian  was  at  the  door,  and  requested  his 
friendship,  Solon  replied  that  friends  were  best  made 
at  home.  "  Then  let  Solon,  who  is  at  home,  make 
me  his  friend,"  was  the  smart  retort  of  Anacharsis ; 
and,  struck  by  its  readiness,  Solon  not  only  admitted 
him,  but,  finding  him  worthy  of  his  confidence,  favour- 
ed him  with  his  advice  and  friendship.  He  accord- 
ingly resided  some  years  at  Athens,  and  was  the  first 
stranger  whom  the  Athenians  admitted  to  the  honours 
of  citizenship.  He  then  travelled  into  other  countries, 
and  finally  returned  to  Scythia,  with  a  view  to  com- 
municate to  his  countrymen  the  information  he  had  re- 
ceived, and  to  introduce  among  them  the  laws  and  re- 
ligion of  Greece.  The  attempt  was,  however,  unsuc- 
cessful.; for  the  Scythians  were  not  only  indisposed  to 
receive  tbem,  but  it  is  ssid  that  Anacharsis  was  killed 
by  an  arrow,  from  the  king,  his  brother's,  own  hand, 
who  detected  him  performing  certain  rites  in  a  wood, 
before  an  image  of  Cybele.  Great  respect,  however, 
was  paid  to  him  after  death,  which  is  not  unusual. 
Anacharsis  was  famous  for  a  manly  and  nervous  kind 
of  language,  which  was  called,  from  his  country,  Scy- 
thian eloquence.  The  apophthegms  attributed  to  him 
are  shrewd,  and  better  worth  quoting  than  many  of  the 
ancient  sawa,  which  are  often  indebted  for  their  celeb- 
rity much  more  to  their  antiquity  than  to  their  wisdom. 
His  repartee  to  an  Athenian,  who  reproached  him  with 
the  barbarism  of  his  country,  is  well  known :  "  My 
country  is  a  disgrace  to  me,  but  you  are  a  disgrace  to 
your  country."  Strabo  tells  us,  from  an  old  historian, 
that  Anacharsis  invented  the  bellows,  the  anchor,  and 
the  potter's  wheel :  but  this  account  is  very  doujitful, 
as  Pliny,  Seneca  (Epist.,  90),  Diogenes  Laertins,  and 
Suidas,  who  likewise  speak  of  the  inventions  ascribed 
to  that  philosopher,  menlion  only  the  laat  two:  while 
Strabo,  moreover,  remarks  that  the  potter's  wheel  is 
noticed  in  Homer.  (Beckman's  History  of  Inventions, 
vol.  1,  p.  104. — Compare  Ritter's  Vorhalle,  p.  287 
and  262  )  The  epistles  which  bear  the  name  of  Ana- 
eharsie,  and  which  were  published"  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
at  Paris,  1662,  are  unequivocally  spurious.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  been  produced  at  a  later  period,  in 
the  school  of  the  sophists.  (Gorton's  Biogr.  Diet., 
vol.  I,  p.  72. — Enfield?*  History  of  Philosophy,  vol. 
1,-p.  116,  teqq.) 

^ftAClOM  ('Avaxelov),  a  temple  at  Athens,  sacred 
to  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  standing  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis.  It  was  a  building  of  great  antiquity,  and 
contained  paintings  of  Polygnotus  and  Micon.  (Paw- 
son.,  1,  18. — Harpocr.,  s.  v.  'KvaKtlov.) 

■AifAcaiON,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  of  whose  life 
little  is  -actually  known.    It  ia,  however,  generally  ad- 
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mitted  that  he  was  born  at  Teoa,  a  city  of  Ionia,  m 
the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  that  he  flourished  in  the  sixtieth  Olympiad. 
From  Abdera,  to  which  city  his  parents  had  fled  from 
the  dominion  of  Croesus,  the  young  Anacreon  betook 
bimaelf  to  the  court  of  Polyorates,  tyrant  of  Samoa. 
Here  he  was  received  with  great  distinction,  but  sub- 
sequently retired  to  Athens,  where  he  remained  in 
great  favour  with  Hipparchus,  who  then' possessed  tba 
power  which  Pisistratus  had  usurped.   The  death  of 
his  patron  caused  bim  to  return  to  his  native  city, 
whence  he  retired  to  Abdera  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  disturbances  under  Hiatlsus.    He  attained  the 
age  of  eighty-five  years.    The  time  and  manner  of 
his  death  are  uncertain,  and  variously  reported :  tba 
most  popular  opinion  is,  that  he  died  from  suffocation, 
in  consequence  of  swsllowing  a  grape-atone  while  in 
the  act  of  drinking.    The  bacchanalian  turn  of  his 
poetry  ia,  however,  and  not  without  some  appearance 
of  reason,  aupposed  by  many  tq  be  the  sole  foundation 
for  thia  tradition.   In  the  poetry  generally  attributed 
to  him,  a  great  difference,  as  to  quality,  ia  easily  dis- 
cernible, a  circumstance  which  haa  contributed  not  a 
little  to  strengthen  the  supposition  that  the  whole  is 
not  genuine.    Indeed,  some  critics  have  not  hesitated 
to  affirm,  that  very  few  of  the  compositions  which  go 
under  his  name  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Anacreon.  The 
fragments  collected  by  Urainos,  with  a  few  others, 
seem,  according  to  them,  to  be  hia  -  moat  genuine  pro- 
ductions.  To  decide  from  the  internal  evidence  con- 
tained in  hia  writings,  ss  well  ss  from  the  general  tenour 
of  the  meager  accounts  handed  down  to  us,  he  was 
himself  an  amusing  voluptuary  and  an  elegant  profli- 
gate.   Few  Grecian  poets  have  obtained  greater  pop- 
ularity in  modern  times,  for  which  in  England  he  ia 
indebted  to  some  excellent  translations,  in  part  by 
Cowley,  and  altogether  by  Fawkea.  not  to  mention  tho 
point  and  elegance  of  the  more  paraphrastic  version  of 
Moore. — Of  the  editions  in  the  original  Greek,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  quarto,  printed  at  Rome  in 
1781,  by  Spaletti :  the  most  learned  and  useful  is  that 
of  Fischer,  Lips.,  1754  (reprinted  in  1776  and  1793 
with  additions),  in  8vo.    Other  editions  worthy  of  no- 
tice are,  that  of  Brunck,  Argent.,  1778,  16mo  (re- 
printed in  1786,  in  32mo  and  16mo) ;  that  of  Gail 
Paris,  1 799,  4to,  with  a  French  version,  dissertations, 
music,  dec.  ;  that  of  Moshitn,  Halle,  1810,  8vo,  and 
that  of  Mehlhorn,  GUgav.,  1825,  8vo. 

Anactorium,  the  first  town  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Acamania,  situate  on  a  low  neck  of  land  opposite 
Nicopolis,  of  which  it  was  the  emporium.  (Strata, 
450.)  The  site  is  now  called  Punia,  which  many  an- 
tiquaries, however,  have  identified  with  Aclium :  but 
thia  is  evidently  an  error.  Thucydides  reports  (1, 
55),  that  Anactorium  had  been  colonized  jointly  by 
the  Corcyreans  and  Corinthians.  These  were  subse- 
quently ejected  by  the  Acarnanians.  who  occupied  the 
place  in  conjunction  with  the  Athenians.  (Tnvcyii., 
4,  49,  and  7,  81. — Compare  Scynmus,  Ch.,  v.  459.) 
Anactorium  ceased  to  exist  aa  a  town  when  Augustus 
transferred  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis.  (Pausan  ,  7, 
28.)  - 

Anadyomene  (' hvaSvofiivrt  tcil.  ' K+poilirri),  a  cele- 
brated picture  of  Venus,  painted  by  Apelles.  which 
originally  adorned  the  temple  of  .£ aculapius  st  Cos. 
It  represented  the  goddess  rising  out  of  the  sea  (uva- 
6vofibnp>)  and  wringing  her  bair.  Augustus  transfer- 
red it  to  the  temple  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  remitted  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Cot  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  talents 
in  return.  The  lower  part  of  the  figure  having  been 
injured,  no  Roman  painter  could  be  found  to  supply  it. 
(Plm ,  86,  10.) 

AnaohIa,  the  principal  town  of  the  Hernici,  situate 
about  thirty-six  miles  to  the  east  of  Rome.  It  a 
now  Anagni.  The  fertility  of  the  surrounding  coun 
try  is  much  commended  by  Silius  Italicus  (8,  392), 
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Aftignia  ™  colonized  by  Drama.  (Front,  it  Col.) 
Fran  Tacitus  (Hist.,  3,  62)  we  leam,  that  it  wis  the 
birthplace  of  Valens,  a  general  of  Vitellius,  and  the 
chief  supporter  of  his  party.  The  Latin  way  was 
joined  near  this  city  by  the  Via  Prenestina,  which 
frao  that  circumstance  was  called  Compituin  Anag- 
ram. (Crawler"*  Ancient  Judy,  vol.  8,  p.  79,  teqq.) 

Arihia,  a  goddess  of  Armenia,  who  appears  to  be 
4e  tune  with  the   Venus  of  the  western  nations. 
She  is  identical  also  with  the  goddess  of  Nature,  wor- 
shipped among  the   Persians.    ( Crcuztr,  Symbohk, 
toI.  2,  p.  27.)    The  temple  of  Anaitis,  in  Armenia, 
Hood  in  the  district  of  Acilisene,  in  the  angle  between 
the  northern  and  southern  branches  of  the  Euphrates. 
She  was  worshipped   also  in  Zela,  a  city  of  Pontns, 
md  in  Comma.    (Crcuzer,   I.  e.)   As  regards  the 
origin  of  the  name  itself,  much  difference  of  opinion 
turn.  Von  Hammer  ( JFundgr.  da  Or..  voL  3,  p. 
Tii)  derives  it  from  the  Persian  Anahid,  the  name 
of  the  rooming  star,  and  of  the  female  genius  that  di- 
rects wtthhti  lyre  the  harmony  of  the  spheres.  Ack- 
trbUn,ontne  other  hand  (Lettre  as  ChcvaL  Italtntki, 
Ax.,  Rom-,  1817),  referring  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus, 
(Pretreatr.,  5,  p.  57)  and  Eustathius  (ad  Dtony*. 
Peritg., v.  8*5),  where  mention  is  made  of  an  'Afpo- 
cVts  Tannic,  aao  a  Tavat  rtf,  and  also  to  the  Phoenician 
Tawr,  net  its,  tnst  the  true  name  of  the  goddess  in 
question  was  Tmoirtf  (corrupted  in  most  passages 
of  the  ancient  writers  into  'Avafrtf ),  and  that  the  root 
is  Ttmrnt,  the  appellation  of  an  Asiatic  goddess,  who 
is  at  one  time  confounded  with  Diana,  and  at  another 
with  Stiaem.   (Compare  also  the  Egyptian  Netth 
with  the  article  prefixed,  A-neith,  and  'Kvelnt .  another 
form  of  the  name  Anaitis,  as  appearing  in  Plutarch, 
Vtt.  Artmxerz.,  c.  27.)    Silvestre  de  Sscy,  however 
(Jommml.  «t  Sac.  Jwilel,  1817,  p.  439),  in  opposition 
to  Ackerbtad,  remarks,  that  the  Pernsns,  most  indu- 
bitably, call  the  planet  Venus  Anahid  or  Nahtd,  and 
that  the  name  Anaitis  is  evidently  derived  from  this 
scarce ;  be  obaerves,  moreover,  that  Tavatrtf  is  it- 
self a  false  reading. — The  temple  of  the  goddess  Anai- 
tis had  a  large  tract  of  land  set  apart  for  its  use,  and 
a  great  number  of  male  and  female  slaves  to  cultivate 
it  (UpodovSM).    It  was  famed  for  its  riches,  and  it 
was  from  this  sacred  edifice  that  Antony,  in  his  Par- 
thian expedition,  carried  off  a  statue  of  the  goddess 
of  solid  gold.    (Plin.,  33,  4.)   The  commercial  rela- 
tions which  subsisted  between  the  Armenians  and 
other  countries,  caused  the  worship  of  Anaitis  to  be 
gprtmd  over  other  lands,  and  hence  we  read  of  its  hav- 
xr.e/  been  introduced  into  Persia,  Media,  Bactria,  &c. 
(Compare  Strabo,  535,  and  Heyne,  it  Saurdotio  Co- 
■svsii,    is  Noc.  Comment.  Soe.  Scient.  Getting., 
16.  p.  117,         )  ArtaxerxesMnemonisaaidtobave 
been  the  first  that  introduced  the  worship  of  Anaitis 
\i-vc  Sosa,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana.    (Clement  Alex- 
«asV.,  Protreptr.,  p.  67,  id.  Potter. — Creuzer't  Sym- 
iofVr,  toL  S,  p.  26,  *eqq  ) 

Axamabbs,  a  Gallic  tribe,  in  Gallia  Cispadana,  to 
the  sooth  of  the  Po,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 
They  occupied  what  is  now  a  part  of  the  modern  Duchy 
<*Pmrm**-    (Polyb..  2,  32.) 
AisAraat,  one  of  the  Sporsdes,  northesst  of  There, 
'i  was  said  to  have  been  made  to  rise  by  thunder  from 
it  boatom  of  the  sea,  m  order  to  receive  the  Argo- 
•Jcta  dosing  a  storm,  on  their  return  from  Colchis. 
The  nseazung  of  the  fable  evidently  is,  that  the  island 
»as  of  wolcanie  origin.    Apollonius  Rhodius,  however 
(i.  17  IT),  gives  a  different  account,  according  to  which 
be  island  received  its  name  from  Apollo's  having  ap- 
peared «*  '  ■■  to  the  Argonauts  in  a  storm.    A  temple 
« as  td  <  orseqoence  erected  to  him,  under  the  name 
cf  Xj&ton  (kly'Arirqd,  in  the  island.   (Strabo,  484.) 
The  xnodeTB  name  of  the  island  is  Ampfao. 

AKim  I.  s  river  of  Epirus,  near  the  town  of  Stra- 
natieaed  by  Thocydides  (2,  82).— II.  A  river 


of  Sicily,  near  Syracuse,  now  Alfeo.  It  was  a  smsl 
stream,  but  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  poets. 
They  fabled  that  the  deity  of  the  stream  fell  in  love 
with  the  nymph  Cyane,  who  was  changed  into  a  fount- 
ain. (Ovid,  Pont.,  2,  10,  28  —  Met.,  6,  fab.,  6,  &c.) 

Amis,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  the  Gutdiana.  The 
modern  name  is  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic,  Wadi- 
Ana,  i.  e.,  the  river  Ana.    (Plin.,  3, 1.) 

Anavsus,  a  small  river  of  Thessaly,  near  the  foot 
of  Pelion,  and  running  into  the  Onchestus.  in  this 
stream  Jason,  according  to  the  poets,  lost  his  sandal. 
(Apollon.  Mod.,  1,  48.) 

Anaxaooiis,  I.  a  monarch  of  Argos,  son  of  Ar- 
geius,  and  grandson  of  Megapenthes.    He  shared  the 
sovereign  power  with  Biss  and  Mefampus,  who  had 
cured  the  women  of  Argos  of  madness.  (Fautan., 
2,  18.) — II.  A  Grecian  philosopher,  born  at  Clazom- 
en«e,  Olymp.  70,  according  to  Apollodorus  (Diog. 
Laert.,  2,  7),  a  date,  however,  that  is  inconsistent 
with  his  reputed  friendship  with  Pericles.    The  state- 
ment commonly  received  makes  him  a  scholar  of 
Anaximenes,  which  the  widely  fluctuating  date  as- 
signed to  the  latter  renders  impossible  to  refute  on 
chronological  grounds :  however,  the  philosophical  di- 
rections they  respectively  followed  were  so  opposite, 
that  they  cannot  consistently  be  referred  to  the  same 
school.    From  Claxomena  he  removed  to  Athens, 
and  here  we  find  bim  living  in  the  strictest  intimacy 
with  Pericles,  to  the  formation  of  whose  eloquence 
his  precepts  are  said  to  have  greatly  contributed.  As 
scholars  of  Anaxsgoras,  several  highly  distinguished 
individuals  have  been  mentioned,  most  of  them  on  the 
sole  authority  of  a  very  dubious  tradition  ;  and  only 
of  Euripides  the  tragedian,  and  Arehelaus  the  natural- 
ist, is  it  certain  that  they  stood  with  him  in  the  closest 
relation  of  intimacy.    His  connexion  with  the  mcst 
powerful  Athenians,  however,  profited  him  but  little ; 
for  not  only  does  he  seem  to  have  passed  his  old  age 
in  poverty,  but  he  was  not  even  safe  from  the  persecu- 
tion which  assailed  the  friends  of  Pericles  on  the  de- 
cline of  his  ascendency.   He  was  accused  of  impiety 
towards  the  gods,  thrown  into  prison,  and  eventually 
forced  to  fly  to  Lampsacus.    Some  foundation  for  the 
charge  of  impiety  was  probably  found  in  his  general 
views,  which  undoubtedly  were  far  from  seconding 
with  the  popular  notions  of  religion,  since  be  re- 
garded the  sun  snd  moon  as  consisting  of  earth  and 
stone,  snd  miraculous  indications  at  sacrifices  as  ordi- 
nary appearances  of  nature.    He  also  gave  a  moral 
exposition  of  the  myths  of  Homer,  and  an  allegorical 
explanation  of  the  names  of  the  gods.  Anaxsgoras 
wss  an  old  msn  when  be  arrived  at  Lampsacus,  and 
died  there  soon  after  his  arrival,  in  the  eighty-eighth 
Olympiad,  or  thereabout.    His  memory  was  honoured 
by  the  people  of  Lampsacus  with  a  yearly  festival. 
In  addition  to  his  philosophical  labours,  Anaxogoras 
is  said  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  several  other 
branches  of  knowledge.    He  occupied  himself  much 
with  mathematics  and  the  kindred  sciences,  especially 
astronomy,  as  the  character  of  the  discoveries  attribu- 
ted to  hint  sufficiently  shows.    He  is  represented  as 
having  conjectured  the  right  explanation  of  the  moon's 
light,  and  of  the  solar  and  lunar  eclipses.    His  work 
on  nature,  of  which  several  fragments  have  been  pre- 
served, especially  by  Simplicias,  was  much  known  and 
celebrated  in  ancient  times.    A  full  analysis  of  bis 
doctrines,  ss  far  as  they  have  reached  us,  is  given  by 
Ritter,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  PhUotophy,  vol.  1, 
p.  281,  teqq.,  Oxford  trantl. 

Anaxindix,  son  of  Eurycretes,  and  king  of  Sparta. 
He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Agide.  The  second 
Meseentan  war  began  in  his  reign.  (Herodot.,  7, 
204  —  Pavtan.,  3,  8.) 

AnixandrIdes,  I.  son  of  Leon,  wss  king  of  Sparta. 
Being  directed  by  the  Ephori  to  put  away  his  wife  on 
account  of  her  barrenness,  he  only  so  far  obeyed  as  to 
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take  a  second  wife,  retaining  alto  the  first.  By  his 
second  spouse  he  became  the  father  of  Cleomenes, 
while  the  first  one,  hitherto  eterU,  bore  to  Mm,  after 
this,  Dorieus,  Leonidas,  and  C  leomhrolus.  ( Pavsan., 
8, 3. ) — II.  A  comic  writer,  born  at  Camirus  in  Rhodes. 
He  was  the  author  of  sixty-five  comedies.  Endowed 
by  nature  with  a  handsome  person  and  fine  talents, 
Anaxaodridea,  though  studiously  elegant  and  effemi- 
nate in  dress  and  manners,  was  yet  the  slave  of  passion. 
It  is  said  (AtktM'U,  9,  16)  that  he  used  to  tear  his 
'.^successful  dramas  into  pieces,  or  send  them  as  waste 
paper  to  the  perfumers'  shops.  He  introduced  upon 
the  stage  scenes  of  gross  intrigue  and  debauchery  ; 
and  not  only  ridiculed  Plato  and  the  Academy,  but 
proceeded  to  lampoon  the  magistracy  of  Athens.  For 
this  attack  he  is  reported  by  some  to  have  been  tried 
and  condemned  to  die  by  starvation.  [Theatre  of  the 
Greeks,  2d  td.,  p.  183.) 

-  Anaxabcbos,  a  philosopher  of  Abders,  from  the 
school  of  Democritus,  who  flourished  about  the  110th 
Olympiad.  He  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  having  lived 
wjth  Alexander  and  enjoyed  his  confidence.  (JElian, 
Var.  Hist.,9,Z.—Arrian,  Exp.  AUz.,  4,  p.  84--P/ui., 
ad  Prine.  indoct.)  It  reflects  no  credit,  however, 
Upon  his  philosophy,  that,  wheu  the  mind  of  the  mon- 
arch was  torn  with  regret  for  having  killed  his  faithful 
Clitus,  he  administered  the  balm  of  flattery,  saying, 
"  that  kings,  like  the  gods,  could  do  no  wrong."  This 
philosopher  addicted  himself  to  pleasure;  and  it  was 
on  this  account,  and  not,  as  some  supposed,  on  ac- 
count of  the  apathy  and  tranquillity  of  his  life,  that  he 
obtained  the  surname  of  Eviayiovtuoc,  "  the  Fortu- 
nate." A  marvellous  story  is  related  of  his  having 
been  pounded  in  an  iron  mortar  by  Nicocreon,  kinj 
of  Cyprus,  in  revenge  for  the  advice  which  he  hat 
given  to  Alexander,  to  serve  up  the  head  of  that  prince 
at  an  entertainment ;  and  of  his  enduring  the  torture 
with  invincible  hardiness.  But  the  tale,  for  which 
there  is  no  authority  prior  to  the  time  of  Cicero,  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  the  character  of  a  man  who 
had  through  his  life  been  softened  by  effeminate 
pleasures.  The  same  story  is  also  related  of  Zeno  the 
Eleatic.  (Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p. 
436.) 

Anaxarbts,  a  young  female  of  Salamis,  beloved  by 
Iphis,  a  youth  of  humble  birth.  She  slighted  bis  ad- 
dresses, snd  he  hung  himself  in  despair.  Gazing  on 
the  funeral  procession  as  it  passed  near  her  dwelling, 
and  evincing  little  emotion  at  the  sight,  she  was  changed 
into  a  stone.    {Ovid,  Mel.,  14,  688,  seqq.) 

AnaxibU,  a  daughter  of  Bias,  brother  to  the  physi- 
cian Melampua.  She  married  Pelias,king  of  Iolcbos, 
by  whom  she  had  Acaetus,  and  four  daughters,  Pisi- 
dice,  Pelopsa,  Hippo  thoe,  and  AJcestis.  (Apollod., 

I,  9-) 

Anaxipamos,  succeeded  his  father  Zeuxidamus  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta.    (Pausan.,  3,  7.) 

ANAXiL*os,aMessenian,  tyrant  of  Rhegium.  He 
was  so  mild  and  popular  during  his  reign,  that  when  he 
died, ,476  B.C.,  he  left  bis  infant  sons  to  the  care  of  one 
of  his  slaves,  named  Micytbos,  of  tried  integrity,  and 
the  citizens  chose  rather  to  obey  a  slave  than  revolt 
from  their  benevolent  sovereign's  children.  Micythus, 
after  completing  his  guardianship,  retired  to  Tegea  in 
Arcadia,  loaded  with  presents  and  encomiums  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Rhegium.   (Justin,  4,    — Diod.  Sic., 

II,  66.— Herod.,  7,  110.— Justin,  8,  2.— Pauian.,  4, 
U3.—Thueyd.,  6,  6.— Herod.,  6,  23.) 

Anaxim andkb,  a  native  of  Miletus,  who  first  taught 
philosophy  in  a  public  school,  and  is  therefore  often 
spoken  of  as  the  founder  of  the  Ionic  sect.  He  was 
bom  in  the  third  year  of  the  42d  Olympiad  (B.C.  610), 
and  was  the  first  who  laid  aside  the  defective  method  of 
oral  tradition,  snd  committed  the  principles  of  natural 
science  to  writing.  It  is  related  of  him  that  be  predict- 
ed an  earthquake :  but -that  he  should  have  been  able,  in 

in 


the  infancy  of  knowledge,  to  do  wLat  is  at  ton  day  tie- 
yond  the  resch  of  philosophy,  is  incredible.  He  lived 
64  years.   (Du>g.  Laert.,  2,  l.—Cie  ,  Acad,  (fast., 
4r  37.)    The  general  doctrine  of  Anaiimandcr  con- 
cerning nature  and  the  origin  of  things,  was,  that  infin- 
ity, to  ineipov,  is  the  first  principle  of  all  things ;  that 
the  universe,  though  variable  in  its  parts,  as  one  whole 
is  immutable ;  and  that  all  things  are  produced  from 
infinity  and  terminate  in  it.    What  this  philosophy 
meant  by  "  infinity"  has  been  a  subject  of  much  con- 
troversy.  If  we  follow  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  it  will  appear  that  be  understood  by  the 
term  in  question  a  mixture  of  multifarious  elementary 
parts,  out  of  which  individual  things  issued  by  separa- 
tion.  Mathematics  and  astronomy  were  greatly  in- 
debted to  him.    He  framed  connected  series  of  geo- 
metrical truths,  and  wrote  a  summary  of  his  doctrine. 
He  was  the  first  who  undertook  to  delineate  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  snd  mark  the  divisions  of  land  and 
water  upon  an  artificial  globe.    The  invention  of  the 
sundial  is  also  ascribed  to  him.    This,  however,  has 
been  controverted;  but  even  if  the  invention  has  been 
wrongfully  ascribed  to  him,  he  nevertheless  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  pointed  out 
the  use  of  the  dial.    He  is  said  also  to  have  been  the 
first  that  made  calculations  upon  the  size  and  distance 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.   He  believed  that  the  stars 
are  globular  collections  of  air  and  fire,  borne  about  in 
their  respective  spheres,  and  animated  by  portions  of 
the  divinity  ;  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  in  the  midst  of 
the  universe,  and  stationary,  and  that  the  sun  is  S8 
times  larger  than  the  earth.    (Enfield' t  Hutory  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p.  154,  seqq.— Ruler,  Hist.  Ant. 
Phil.,  vol.  J,  p.  266,  seqq.,  Oxford  tram.) 

Anaximbnbs,  I.  a  native  of  Miletus,  bom  about  the 
66lh  Olympiad  (B.C.  656).    He  is  usually  regarded 
aa  the  pupil  of  Anaximander,  but  this  is  controverted 
by  Ritter,  who  sees  a  striking  resemblance  between 
his  doctrines  snd  those  of  Thales.    This  same  writer 
rejects  the  birth-date  commonly  assigned  to  Anaxim- 
enes, and  receives  that  given  by  ApoTlodorus,  namely, 
Olymp.  63.    Anaximenes  taught  that  the  first  princi- 
ple of  all  things  is  air,  which  he  held  to  be  infinite  or  im- 
mense.   "  Anaximenes,"  says  Simplicius  (ad  Phytic, 
1,  2),  "  taught  the  unity  and  immensity  of  matter,  but 
under  a  more  definite  term  than  Anaximander,  calling 
it  air.    He  held  air  to  be  God,  because  it  is  diffused 
through  all  nature,  and  is  perpetually  active."  The  air 
of  Anaximenes  is,  then,  a  subtile  ether,  animated  with 
a  divine  principle,  whence  it  becomes  the  origin  of  ail 
beings.    In  this  sense  Lactantiua  ( 1 ,  S)  understood  his 
doctrine ;  for,  speaking  of  Cleanthes  as  adopting  the 
doctrine  of  Anaximenes,  he  adds,  "  the  poet  assents 
to  it  when  he  sings, '  Turn  paler  omnipotent  facundit 
inbribus other,' "&c.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  3, 325.)  Anai- 
imenes  is  said  to  have  taught,  that  all  minds  are  air ; 
that  fire,  water,  and  earth,  proceed  from  it,  by  rarefac- 
tion or  condensation ;  that  the  sun  and  moon  are  fiery 
bodies,  whose  form  is  that  of  a  circular  plate ;  that  the 
stars,  which  also  are  fiery  substances,  are  fixed  in  the 
heavens,  as  nails  in  a  crystalline  plane  ;  and  that  the 
earth  is  s  plane  tablet  resting  upon  the  air     ( Plvt 
Plae.  Phil.,  1,  17,  and  2,  11 — pic,  N.  D.,  1, 10  - 
Enfield's  History  oj 'Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  156.  —  Rit- 
ter, Hist.  Anc.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  203,  seqq.,  Oifi  U 
trans,)— II.  A  native  of  Lampsacus,  and  son  of  Aris- 
tocles.   He  was  celebrated  for  hia  skill  in  rhetoric,  ant 
was  the  disciple  both  of  Zoilus,  notorious  for  his  by 
percriticisms  on  Homer,  and  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic 
Anaximenes  wss  one  of  the  preceptors  of  Alexande 
the  Great.  He  accompanied  his  illustrious  pupil  througl 
most  of  his  campaigns,  and  afterward  wrote  the  histo 
ry  of  his  reign  and  that  of  bis  father  Philip.    It  is  re 
corded  that,  during  the.  Persian  war,  his  native  cit 
having  espoused  the  cause  of  Darius,  Alexander  ei 
pressed  his  determination  of  punishing  the  inhabits!) 
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by  laying  it  in  ashes.  Anazimenea  waa  deputed  by 
his  countrymen  as  a  mediator ;  but  the  conqueror, 
gueisaig  his  intention,  when  he  saw  him  entering  the 
loyal  tent  as  a  suppliant,  cut  short  his  anticipated  pe- 
tition by  declaring  that  he  was  determined  to  refuse 
hi-  request,  whatever  it  might  be.  Of  this  hasty  ex- 
pression the  philosopher  availed  himself,  and  immedi- 
ately implored  that  Lampsacus  might  be  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  a  pardon  refused  to  Its  citizens.  The 
(tratageoi  was  successful;  Alexander  was  unwilling 
to  break  his  promise  ;  and  the  presence  of  mind  ex- 
hibited by  its  advocate  saved  the  town.  Anazimenea 
wis  also  the  author  of  a  history  of  Greece.  (Ptusan., 
«,  16.— Vol.  Mot.,  7,  3,  4.) 

AxiziKBtre,  a  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  situate  on 
the  river  Py ramus,  at  some  distance  from  the  aea,  and 
taking  ita  name  apparently  from  a  mountain  called  An- 
liariras,  at  the  foot  of  which  it  waa  situate.  The  ad- 
jacent territory  was  famed  for  ita  fertility.  It  after- 
ward took  the  appellation  of  Csssarea  ad  Anazarbum, 
bat  from  what  Roman  emperor  is  not  known,  though 

Eior  to  the  time  of  Puny  (5s,  37).  The  original  appel- 
ant, however,  finally  prevailed,  aa  we  find  it  so  desig- 
nated m  Hleroeles  and  the  imperial  Notitiej,  at  which 
period  it  had  become  the  chief  town  of  Cilicia  Seconds. 
It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  terrible  earthquake  under 
Juniman.  Anazarbus  was  the  birthplace  of  Dioscor- 
ides  and  Oppian.  The  Turks  call  it,  at  the  present  day, 
Ain- Zcriek.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  854.) 

Ancstrs,  I.  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Cleopbile,  or, 
according  to  others,  Astypshes,  wss  in  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  waa  also  at  the  chase  of  the 
Cslydonian  boar,  in  which  he  periahed.  (Apollod.,  8, 
ft— It,  1,8.— Hygm.,  fab.,  173  et  148. y— II.  King 
of  Samoa,  and  son  of  Neptune  and  Astypehss.  He 
went  with  the  Argonauts,  and  succeeded  Tiphys  as  pi- 
lot of  the  ship  Argo.  He  reigned  in  Ionia,  where  he 
married  Samia,  daughter  of  the  Maunder,  by  whom  he 
had  four  sons,  Perils*,  Enudus,  Samus,  Alithersos,  and 
one  daughter  called  Parthenope.  He  paid  particular 
attention  to  the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion was  told  by  a  slave,  whom  he  was  pressing  with 
hard  labour  in  me  vineyard,  that  he  would  never  taste 
of  its  produce.  After  the  vintage  had  been  gathered 
in  and  the  wine  made,  Ancaraa,  m  order  to  falsify  the 
prediction,  waa  about  to  raise  a  cup  of  the  liquor  to  his 
lips,  deriding,  at  the  same  time,  the  pretended  prophet 
(who,  however,  merely  told  him,  in  reply,  that  there 
were  many  things  between  the  cup  and  the  lip),  when 
ridings  came  that  a  boar  had  broken  into  his  vineyard. 
Throwing  down  the  cop,  with  the  untested  liquor, 
Anccos  rushed  forth  to  meet  the  animal,  and  lost  his 
life  m  the  encounter.   Hence  arose  the  Greek  proverb. 

Tl»AXa  perafv  r&et  avXttac  aai  %eO>eoc  aVtpev. 

Malta  eashmi  inter  caticem  supretnaqtte  labta. 

The  Latin  translation  is  by  Erasmus,  who,  as  Daoier 
thinks,  mad  were*  for  iriXei,  a  supposition  not  at  all 
probable,  since  "  cadnttf"  gives  the  spirit,  though  not 
the  literal  meaning,  of  *Oui. — The  story  just  gnren  is 
related  somewhat  differently  by  other  writers,  but  the 
point  in  all  is  tile  same.  (Bastath.,  mi  II.,  p.  77,  td. 
Rom.—Festms,  «.  r.  Mamm  —Aul.  GM.,  13,  17.— 
/Win-,  ad  Put.,  I.  e.) 

Akciutes,  a  people  of  Britain,  near  the  Atrebatii, 
and  probably  a  clan  of  that  nation.  Baxter  suppeses 
thesn  to  have  been  the  herdsmen  and  shepherds  of  the 
Atrebatii,  and  to  have  possessed  those  parts  of  Oxford- 
shire and  Baching  hamshm  moat  proper  for  pasturage. 
Horsier,  cm  the  other  hand,  makes  their  country  corre- 
spond to  the  modern  Berkshire.  But  it  is  all  uncer- 
tainty   (C«s.,  BeU.  6,  »,  II.) 

Ancmsdius,  sen  of  Rhostns,  king  of  the  Marrobti 
fea  Italy,  waa  expelled  by  his  father  for  criminal  con- 
i  his  stepmother.    He  fled  to  Tunas,  and 


was  killed  by  Pallas,  son  of  Evandcr,  in  the  wars  of 
.(Eneas  against  the  Latins.    ( Virg.,  JSn  ,  10,  389.) 

Akcbzbbub,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  where  Jupitet 
AnckemauM  had  a  statue.  It  is  now  Agios  Georgios, 
taking  its  modern  name  from  a  church  of  St,  George, 
which  has  displaced  the  statue.  (Leake's  Topogr.  of 
Athens,  p.  69.) 

AnomlLi,  a  city  of  Cilicia,  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Cydnua,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  coatt.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  the  Greek  writers 
assign  its  origin  to  Sard&napalus,  king  of  Assyria.  The 
authority,  however,  from  which  they  derive  their  infor- 
mation, is  Ariatobulus,  who  is  entitled  to  but  little  cred- 
it in  general.  The  founder  was  said  by  them  to  have 
been  buried  here,  and  they  speak  of  his  tomb's  still  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  On  the 
tomb  waa  the  statue  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  clapping 
his  hands,  with  an  Assyrian  inscription  to  this  effect, 
"  Serdsnapalus,  the  son  of  Anacyndaraxes,  built  An- 
ehiale  and  Tarsus  in  one  day ;  but  do  thou,  oh  stranger, 
eat,  drink,  and  sport,  since  the  rest  of  human  things 
are  not  worth  this,"  i.  e.,  a  clap  of  the  hands.  (Arrian, 
Bxp.  Ale*.,  I,  6.)  It  is  more  than  probable,  suppo- 
sing that  a  Sardanapalus  did  found  the  place,  that  we 
are  to  regard  him,  not  aa  the  last  king  of  that  name, 
bat  some  earlier  monarch  of  Assyria,  who  had  pushed 
his  conquests  into  the  western  part  of  Asia.  The  sit- 
uation of  Anchiale  waa  bad ;  ic  had  no  harbour,  no 
river,  no  great  road,  m  its  immedatie  vicinity.  It  dis- 
appeared, therefore,  at  last  from  history,  while  Tarsus, 
more  favourably  placed,  continued  to  flourish.  Pliny 
calls  the  name  Anehiales;  and  Arrian,  Anehialoa. 
(Mannert,  6,  pt.  2,  p.  88.) 

AwchiIlds,  a  term  occurring  in  one  of  Martial's  epi- 
grams (11,  94),  about  which  the  learned  are  greatly  di- 
vided in  opinion.  Scaliger  thinks  that  it  cornea  from 
the  Hebrew  Choi  and  Alah,  and  is  equivalent  to  Vi- 
tens  Dtus. 

AnchIsjb  Poitt/s,  according  to  Dionysiua  of  Hali- 
camassua  {Ant.  Rom.,  1,  33),  the  real  name  of  On- 
ehesmus  in  Epirus. 

Aitcnlsas,  son  of  Capys,  by  Themis,  daughter  of 
Una,  and  the  father  of  .Eneas.  Venus  was  so  struck 
with  his  beauty,  that  she  introduced  herself  to  his  no- 
tice in  the  form  of  a  nymph,  on  Mount  Ida,  and  urged 
him  to  a  onion.  Anehises  no  sooner  discovered  that 
he  had  been  in  the  company  of  a  celestial  being,  than 
he  dreaded  the  vengeance  of  the  gods.  Venus  quiet- 
ed his  apprehensions ;  but,  for  his  imprudence  subse- 
quently in  boasting  of  the  partiality  of  the  goddess, 
Jupiter  struck  him  with  blindness,  or,  according  to 
some,  enfeebled  and  maimed  him  by  a  stroke  Of  thun- 
der. The  offspring  of  his  union  with  Venus  was  the 
celebrated  .Eneas.  When  Troy  was  in  names,  be  waa 
saved  from  the  victorious  Greeks  by  his  son,  who  bore 
him  away  on  his  shoulders  from  the  burning  city.  He 
afterward  accompanied  .Eneas  in  his  voyage  to  Italy, 
but  died  before  that  land  was  reached,  in  the  island  of 
Sicily,  at  the  harbour  of  Drepanum,  and  was  buried  on 
Mount  Eryx.  {Virg.,  JBn.,  Si  847.— Id.  ib.,  3,  70T. 
-—Htfnt,  Excurs.,  17,  mi  Virg.,  M*.,  3,  dec.) 

AncfuTa,  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  on  which,  accord- 
ing to  Pausaniss,  was  the  tomb  of  AneUses.  This, 
of  coarse,  is  different  from  the  common  aecourx,  fol- 
lowed by  Virgil,  which  makes  Anehises  to  have  been 
buried  on  Mount  EryX  m  Sicily.  At  the  foot  of  Mount 
A  ncbisia  there  wasa  road  leading  to'Orchomenus,  which 
city  lay  to  the  northwest.    (Pausan.,  8,  13.) 

AncrisiIbzs,  a  patronymic  of  .Eneas,  as  being  son 
of  Anehises.   (Virg.,  JSn.,  6,  848,  dec.) 

AmcbSs,  a  place  m  Bosotia,  where  the  Cephissus, 
or  rather  the  Lake  Cepais,  issued  from  under  ground. 
It  was  neat  Lsrymna,  and  on  the  eoaat.  (Strobe, 
404.) 

Axoaoai.    Yid.  Nicsja,  II. 
Akoh&sub,  a  son  of  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia,  who 
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sacrificed  himself  for  the  good  of  his  country,  when 
the  earth  had  opened  and  swallowed  up  many  buildings. 
The  oracle  bad  been  consulted,  and  gave  for  answer, 
that  the  gulf  would  never  close  if  Midas  did  not  throw 
into  it  whatever  he  had  most  precious.  Though  tbe 
king  cast  in  much  gold  and  silver,  yet  the  gulf  contin- 
ued open,  till  Anchurus,  thinking  nothing  more  precious 
than  life,  and  regarding  himself;  therefore,  as  the  most 
valuable  of  his  father's  possessions,  took  a  tender  leave 
of  his  wife  and  family,  and  leaped  into  the  earth,  which 
closed  immediately  over  his  head.  Midas  erected 
there  an  altar  of  stone  to  Jupiter,  and  that  altar  was 
the  first  object  which  he  turned  into  gold  when  he 
had  received  his  fatal  gift  from  the  gods.  Every  year, 
when  the  day  came  round  on  which  the  chasm  had 
been  first  formed,  the  altar  became  one  of  stone  again ; 
but,  when  this  day  had  passed  by,  it  once  more  changed 
to  gold.    (Plut.,  Parall.,  p.  306.) 

Ancile,  a  sacred  shield,  which  fell  from  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Numa,  when  the  Romsn  people  laboured 
under  a  pestilence.  Upon  the  preservation  of  this 
shield  depended  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire,  ac- 
cording to  the  admonition  given  to  Numa  by  the  nymph 
Egeria,  and  the  monarch  therefore  ordered  eleven  of 
the  same  size  and  form  to  be  made,  that  if  ever  any 
attempt  was  made  to  carry  them  away,  tbe  plunderer 
might  find  it  difficult  to  distinguish  the  true  one. 
They  were  made  with  such  exactness,  that  the  king 
promised  Veturius  Mamurius,  tbe  artist,  whatever 
reward  he  desired.  (Vid.  Mamurius.)  They  were 
kept  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  and  an  order  of  priests 
was  chosen  to  watch  over  their  safety.  These  priests 
were  called  Salii,  and  were  twelve  in  number ;  they 
carried  every  year,  on  the  first  of  March,  tbe  shields 
in  a  solemn  procession  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 
dancing  and  singing  praises  to  tbe  god  Mars.  ( Vid. 
Salii.)  This  sacred  festival  continued  three  days,  du- 
ring which  every  important  business  was  stopped.  It 
was  deemed  unfortunate  to  he  married  on  those  days, 
or  to  undertake  any  expedition.  Hence  Suetonius 
(,0th.,  8)  states,  that  Otho  marched  from  Rome,  on 
his  unsuccessful  expedition  sgainst  Vitellius,  during 
the  festival  of  the  Ancilia,  "  nulla  religiomm  euro," 
without  any  regard  for  sacred  ceremonies,  and  Tacitus 
(Hist.,  1,  89)  remarks,  that  many  ascribed  to  this  cir- 
cumstance the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  campaign.  The 
form  of  the  ancile  occurs  in  ancient  coins.  Repre- 
sentations of  it  are  also  given  by  modem  writers  on 
Roman  Antiquities.  (Consult  Liptiut,  Mil.  Rom. ; 
Anal.,  lib.  8,  dial.  1.)  Plutarch,  in  explaining  their 
shape,  remarks,  "  they  are  neither  circular,  nor  yet, 
like  the  pelta,  semicircular,  but  fashioned  in  two  crook- 
ed indented  lines,  the  extremities  of  which,  meeting 
close,  form  a  curve  (aynvim ). "  According  to  thia  ety- 
mology, the  name  should  be  written  in  Latin  Ancyle. 
Ovid  says  the  shield  was  called  ancile,  "  quod  ab  omni 
part*  recuum  ft,"  a  derivation  much  worse  than  Plu- 
tarch's. The  name  ia  very  probably  of  Etrurian  ori- 
gin, and  the  whole  legend  would  appear  to  be  a  myth, 
turning  on  the  division  of  the  Roman  year  into  twelve 
months  by  the  fsbulous  Numa.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Num.,  t. 
13.— Ovid,  Fait.,  3,  377.) 

Ancoim,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  Picenum, 
which  still  retains  its  name.  The  appellation  is  sup- 
posed to  be  of  Greek  origin,  end  to  express  the  angular 
form  of  the  promontory  on  which  the  city  is  placed. 
(Mela,  8,  4.— Proeop.,  Rer.  Oct.,  S.)  This  bold  head- 
land was  called  Cumerium  Promontorium ;  its  modem 
name  is  Monte  Comero,  and  sometimes  Monte  Guaeco. 
The  foundation  of  Ancona  is  ascribed  by  Strabo  (241) 
to  aome  Syracusans,  who  were  fleeing  from  the  tyranny 
of  Dionysius.  These  Syracusans  of  Strabo  are  by 
many  critics  supposed  to  be  same  with  the  Siculi  of 
Pliny,  to  whom  that  writer  attributes  the  origin  of  this 
city.  (Plin.,  8,  13  — Compare  Sotoi,  8.)  But,  on 
tbe  other  hand,  it  is  contended,  that  the  foundation  of 
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Ancona  must  be  anterior  to  the  reign  of  Dionyaus, 
since  it  is  no  deed  in  tbe  Periplus  of  ecylax  (p.  12)  u 
belonging  to  the  Umbri ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  Siculi 
of  Pliny  must  be  that  ancient  race  who  settled  in  Italy 
at  a  very  remote  period,  and  afterward  passed  over  into 
Sicily.  ( Bardetti,  pt.  8,  e.  10.— Olitien,  delta  fond,  di 
Petaro  dittert.,  p.  13. — Giut.  Coined,  Delle  Antichiti 
Picene,  vol.  1,  diss.  1.)  Ancona  is  spoken  of  by  Livy 
(41,  1)  as  a  naval  station  of  great  importance  in  the 
wars  of  Rome  with  the  IUyrians.  (Compare  Tacit., 
Ann.,  3,  9.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cesar  soon  after  his 
paasage  of  the  Rubicon.  (Bell.  Civ.,  1, 11. — Cic.,  Ef. 
ad  Fam.,  16, 18.)  It  continued  to  be  a  port  of  conse- 
quence in  Trajan's  time,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
works  erected  by  that  emperor,  which  are  still  extant 
there.    (Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol  1,  p.  380,  ecqq.) 

Ahcos  Mabcius,  tbe  fourth  king  of  Rome,  was 
grandson  to  Numa  by  bis  daughter.    His  name  Ancus 
was  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  bynuv,  became 
he  had  a  crooked  arm,  which  he  could  not  Btretch  out  to 
its  full  length ;  an  etymology  of  no  value  whatever, 
the  term  in  question  being  very  probably  Etrurian. 
Like  his  ancestors,  he  first  turned  his  attention  to  the 
re- establishment  of  religion,  and  had  the  ritual  law 
transcribed  on  tables,  that  all  might  read  it.    He  then 
directed  his  arms  against  the  Latins  with  success,  and 
carried  away  several  thousand  of  this  nation  to  Rome, 
whom  be  settled  on  the.  Aventine.    He  extended  bit 
conquests  into  Etruria,  and  along  both  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  the  aeacoast,  where  he  founded  Ostia,  the 
oldeat  of  .he  Roman  colonies,  aa  the  harbour  of  Rome. 
He  built  the  first  bridge  over  tbe  Tiber,  and  annexed 
additional  defences  to  tbe  city.    The  oldest  remaining 
monument  in  Rome,  the  prison  formed  out  of  a  stone 
quarry  in  the  Capitoline  Hill,  ia  called  the  work  of 
Ancus.   It  was  on  the  side  of  tbe  hill  above  tbe  forum 
(the  place  of  meeting  for  the  plebeians)  ;  and  until  an 
equality  of  lawa  was  introduced,  it  served  only  to  keep 
the  plebeians  and  those  who  were  below  them  in  cus- 
tody.   The  original  common  law  of  tbe  plebt  was  re- 
garded as  the  fruit  of  his  legislation,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  rights  of  the  three  ancient  tribes  were  looked 
upon  to  be  the  laws  of  the  first  three  kings.    And  be- 
cause all  landed  property,  by  tbe  principles  of  the  Ro- 
man law,  proceeded  from  the  state,  and,  on  the  incor- 
poration of  new  communities,  was  surrendered  by  them, 
and  conferred  back  on  them  by  the  state,  the  assign- 
ment of  public  lands  is  attributed  to  Ancus.  Thia 
act,  being  viewed  as  a  parcelling  out  of  public  territo- 
ries, was  probably  the  cause  which  led  the  plebeian; 
to  bestow  the  epithet  of  "  good"  upon  him  in  the  eld 
poems.    Tbe  new  subjects  could  not  be  admitted  inu 
a  new  tribe,  as  the  Luceres  had  been,  since  the  num 
ber  of  tribes  waa  completed.     They  constituted  i 
community,  which  stood  side  by  aide  with  the  peopli 
formed  by  the  members  of  the  thirty  curia,  as  tb 
body  of  the  Latin  towns  had  stood  in  relation  to  Alba 
This  was  the  beginning  of  the  pleba,  which  was  lb 
strength  and  the  life  of  Rome,  the  people  of  Ancus  a 
distinguished  from  that  of  Romulus ;  and  this  is 
fresb  reason  for  Ancus  being  placed  in  the  middle  a 
the  Roman  kings.    (Niebukr,  horn.  Hitt.,  p.  81 
Tunes' s  abridgment.)  Ancus  reigned,  according  to  it 
fabulous  Romsn  chronology,  twenty- four  years.  (  Uz 
1,  32,  »eqq.— Florut,  1,  t— Dim.  Hal.,  8,  9,  cm) 

AncvRi,  I.  a  city  of  Galatia,  west  of  the  Halys.  A' 
cording  to  Pausanias(2, 4).  it  was  founded  by  Midas,  at 
the  name  waa  derived  from  an  anchor  (uyttvpa)  whii 
waa  found  here  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiu 
This  city  wss  greatly  enlarged  by  Augustus,  when 
the  grammarian  Tzetxes  is  led  to  style  him  the  found 
of  the  city,  end  under  Nero  it  was  styled  the  metropo 
of  Galatia.  Its  situation  was  extremely  well  adapt 
for  inland  trade,  and  Ancyra  became  a  kind  of  step' 
place  for  the  commodities  of  the  East.  It  is  fame 
also  as  having  been  the  spot  where  the  Monument! 
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Ancyranmm  was  found  in  modern  times,  a  spurious  in- 
scription on.  a  temple  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus, 
which  gives  a  history  of  the  several  actions  and  pub- 
lic merits  of  Augustus,  and  which  shows  also  that 
he  had  been  a  great  patron  of  the  Ancyrani.  Ancyra 
is  now  called  by  the  Turks  Angouri,  and  by  the  Eu- 
ropeans Angora,  and  is  the  place  whence  the  celebra- 
ted shawls  and  hosiery  made  of  goats'  hair  were  ori- 
ginally brought.  Near  this  place,  Bajazet  was  con- 
quered and  made  prisoner  by  Timor,  or,  as  the  name 
is  commonly,  chough  incorrectly,  written,  Tamerlane. 
{Matmert,  vol.  S,  pt.  3,  p.  46,  eeqq.) — II.  A  town  of 
Phrygia,  on  the  confines  of  Mysia.  Strabo  (676) 
paces  it  in  the  district  of  Abasitis,  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Makestus,  which  flows  into  the  Rhyndaeas. 
[Mamert,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  III.) 

AjidibItjb,  gladiators  who  fought  blindfolded, 
whence  the  proverb  AnAaboUmm  mart  pugnare,  to 
denote  rash  and  inconsiderate  measures.  The  name 
comes  from  the  Greek  ova&arat,  because  they  fought 
in  rhtrinv  or  on  horseback.  (Consult  Eratmut, 
CM.,  p.  461.) 

Assam*,  a  city  of  Messenia,  situate,  according  to 
Paussnias  (4,  33),  at  the  distance  of  eight  stadia  from 
Csrnasram.  It  had  been  the  capital  of  Messenia  be- 
fore the  domination  of  the  Heraclidn.  (PauMn.,  4. 
S.)  Strabo  (360)  places  it  on  the  load  from  Measene 
to  Megalopolis.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Livy  (36, 31 ) 
as  sitaated  betwen  these  two  cites.  Sir  W.  Gell 
(Am.,  p.  69)  observed  its  ruins  between  Sekona  and 
Aram,  on  a  hill  formed  by  the  foot  of  Mount  Tetrage. 
[Crmmrr't  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  147.) 

Amwcivi  or  Andes,  a  people  of  Gaul,  east  of  the 
Namoetes,  and  lying  along  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Liger  or  Loire.  Their  capital  was  JuhomSgus,  now 
Anger*,  and  their  territory  corresponded  in  part  to 
what  is  now  the  department  it  la  May  erne.  (Cat., 
B.  G_  S,  35.) 

Annas,  I.  a  people  of  Gaul.  Vid.  Andecavi. — II.  A 
village  near  Mantua,  where  Virgil  was  bom.  (Compare 
Biem.,  Ckro*.  Euteb.,  3,  and  Sil.  hid.,  8,  694.) 
Tradition  haa  long  assigned  to  a  small  place,  now 
named  Pietola,  the  honour  of  representing  this  birth- 
place of  Virgil ;  but  as  this  opinion  appears  to  derive 
bo  support  from  the  passages  in  which  the  poet  is  sup- 
posed to  speak  of  his  own  farm,  the  prevailing  notion 
among  the  learned  seems  to  contradict  the  popular  re- 
port which  identifies  Andes  with  PietoUt.  (Maffei, 
Verena  Eluttr.,  vol  3,  p.  1 — Fiso,  Memorit  htoriche, 
toL  1,  p.  31. — BcnuUx,  Mem.  Mantar.,  vol.  1,  p.  ISO.) 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  Virgil's  birthplace 
and  his  fsrm  may  not  necessarily  have  been  one  and 
the  same :  in  this  esse  it  would  seem  that  no  argument 
could  be  objected  to  a  local  but  very  ancient  ant  well- 
established  tradition.  (Cromer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p.  69,  sees-.) 

Aitdoctobs,  an  Athenian  orator,  son  of  Leogoras, 
and  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  78th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
468.    He  commanded  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  war 
between  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyreans,  and  was  af- 
terward accused  of  having  been  concerned  in  mutila- 
ting the  Hennas,  or  statues  of  Mercury,  a  crime  of 
which  Atcibiades  wss  regarded  as  one  of  the  authors. 
Andocides,  having  been  arrested  for  this  sacrilege,  es- 
caped punishment  by  denouncing  his  real  or  pretended 
accomplices.    Photins  informs  us,  that  among  these 
waa  Leogoras,  but  that  Andocides  found  the  means  of 
obtaining  his  father's  pardon.    [Phot.,  Bibl.,  vol.  3,  p. 
488.  ed.  Bckker.)   The  same  author  mentions  various 
other  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  orator,  which  com- 
pelled ban  at  hurt  to  quit  Athens.    He  returned  during 
the  government  of  the  four  hundred,  and  was  cast  into 
prison,  whence,  however,  be  succeeded  in  escaping. 
He  returned  a  second  time  to  his  native  country  after 
the  faO  of  the  thirty  tyrants.    Having  failed  in  an  em- 
baussy  to  Sparta,  winch  had  been  confided  to  him,  he 


no  longer  dared  to  show  himself  in  Athens,  but  died 
in  exile.  Andocides  employed  his  abilities  as  an  orator 
merely  in  his  own  affairs.  The  four  discourses  of  his 
which  have  come  down  to  us  are  important  for  the 
history  of  Greece.  The  first  has  reference  to  the 
Mysteries  of  Eleusis,  which  he  had  been  accused 
of  violating  (Ilepl  UrUmipiuv).  The  second  (Hapi 
K&Bodov),  treats  of  bis  (second)  return  to  Athens. 
The  third  (Ihpi  Elpr/vnc),  "  Concerning  Peace,"  was 
pronounced  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad, 
on  occasion  of  the  peace  with  Sparta ;  the  fourth  is 
directed  against  Alabiadee  (Kara  'AXxtotaoov).  Tay- 
lor, led  into  an  error  by  a  passage  of  Plutarch  {Vit. 
Aleib.,  13.— Ed.  Reitke,  vol.  8,  p.  31),  thinks  that 
this  discourse  was  delivered  by  Phanx,  one  of  the  an- 
tagonists of  Aleibisdes  ;  but  Ruhnken  has  shown  this 
opinion  to  be  incorrect.  {Hut.  Grit.  Oral.  Gr. — p. 
64,  of  the  edition  of  Rutilius  Lupus.— SckSU,  Hut. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  306,  tcqq.)  The  discourses  of 
Andocides  ate  given  in  Reiske'a  edition  of  the  Greek 
orators ;  in  that  of  Bekker,  and  in  the  edition  of  Dob- 
son,  Land.,  1838,  16  vols.  8vo. 

AndomItis,  a  river  of  India,  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
According  to  D'Anville,  the  modern  Som-tou.  {fid. 
Sonus.) 

Andeiclos,  a  mountain  of  Cilkia  Trachea,  north  of 
the  promontory  Anemuriom.    {Strai.,  670.) 

Andbiscds,  an  obscure  individual,  a  native  of  Adra- 
myttinm  in  Asia  Minor,  who,  from  his  strong  resem- 
blance to  Philip,  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, was  induced  to  pass  himself  off  for  that  prince, 
and  hence  received  the  name  of  Pseudophilippus,  or 
"  the  false  Philip."  Having  deceived  the  Macedoni- 
ans, he  induced  them  to  revolt  against  the  Roman 
power,  and  gained  at  first  some  advantages,  but  waa  at 
length  defeated  by  Cetcilius  Metellus,  and  led  in  tri- 
umph B.C.  148.  (flor.,8,14.— Veil.  Patere.,  1,  11.) 

Andboctdis,  I.  a  painter  of  Cyxicus,  contemporary 
with  Pelopidas  and  Zeuxis,  the  latter  of  whom  he  at- 
tempted to  rival.  Two  of  his  productions  are  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  a  painting  of  a  battle  and 
a  portrait  of  Scylla,  the  latter  being  celebrated  for  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  fish  accompanying  the  monster 
were  represented.  (P/«f.,  Vit.  Felop.,  35  —  Plin.,  36, 
10. — StUig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) — II.  A  physician  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  in  writing  to  the 
king,  in  condemnation  of  the  use  of  wine,  observed,  to 
qoote  the  Latin  version  of  Pliny,  "  Vinvm  polurut 
rex,  memento  te  Inhere  eangvinm  terra. •  acuta  komi- 
mtrn  venerium  est,  cicuta  vxman."   (Plin.,  14,  8.) 

Ahdsogbos,  son  of  Minos  and  Pasiphae.  He  was 
famous  for  his  skill  in  wreatling,  and  overcame  every 
antagonist  at  Athens  during  the  contest  at  the  Pan- 
atheiuuc  festival,  and  JSgeua,  through  envy,  sent  him 
against  the  Msrathonian  bull,  by  which  animal  he 
was  destroyed.  According  to  another  account,  be 
was  waylaid  and  assassinated  while  proceeding  to 
Thebes  to  attend  the  gsmes  of  Laiius,  and  his  mur- 
derers were  the  combatants  whom  he  bad  conquered 
at  Athens,  and  who  were  led  by  envy  to  perpetrate 
the  deed.  Minos  declared  war  against  Athens  to  re- 
venge the  death  of  his  son,  and  peace  was  at  last  re- 
established on  condition  that  jEgeus  sent  yearly  seven 
boys  and  seven  girls  from  Athena  to  Crete,  to  be  de- 
voured by  the  Minotaur.  (Kid.  Minotaurus.)  The 
Athenians  established  festivals,  by  order  of  Minos,  in 
honour  of  his  son,  and  called  them  Androgeia.  (Apol- 
lod.,  3,  15.— Hygin.,  fai.,*l.—Virg.,  A?n.,  6,  30.) 
The  whole  story  of  Androgens  is  an  allegorical  one, 
and  haa  an  agricultural  reference.  Androgeus  is  the 
man  of  the  earth,  the  cultivator  ('Avdpoycur).  The 
Marathonian  bull,  by  whose  fire,  according  to  one  ac- 
count {Sen.,  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  6,  30),  he  was  injured  in 
the  conflict,  recalls  to  mind  the  fire-breathing  bulls  of 
Colchis,  the  land  of  ^Eetes,  the  first  man  of  the  earth. 
A  new  field  Of  exertion  now  opens  on  toe  son  of 
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Minos,  and  a  new  nam*  is  given  him;  Eurygyes 
(Eipuyvti{\  "  the  far-plougher,"  or  "  the  possessor  of 
wide-extended  acres"  (eipig  and  yxnf),  anil  it  is  worth 
noticing,  that,  after  baring  been  slain,  and  previous 
to  his  new  appellation,  he  was  reawakened  to  life  by 
Jisculapim,  or  the  sun.  (Compare  Hetyeh.,  vol.  1, 
p.  1333,  ed.  Albert*,  and  Cr«W'»  SymboUk,  vol.  4, 
p.  107.) 

Andromache,  a  daughter  of  Eetion,  king  of  Hy- 
ptpla:ian  Tbebe,  in  Mysia,  married  Hector,  son  of 
Priam,  and  became  the  mother  of  Astyanax.  She 
was  equally  remarkable  for  her  domestic  virtues,  and 
for  attachment  to  her  husband.  In  the  division  of  the 
prisoners  by  the  Greeks,  after  the  taking  of  Troy, 
Andromache  fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrhus,  who  carried 
her  to  Epirus,  where  she  became  the  mother  of  three 
sons,  Motossus,  Pielus,  and  Pergamua.  Pyrrhus  sub- 
sequently conceded  her  to  Helen  us,  the  brother  of 
Hector,  who  had  also  been  among  the  captives  of  the 
prince.  She  reigned  with  Helenus  over  part  of  Epirus, 
and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Cestrinus.  (Homer, 
II.,  6,  22  et  24.—  Virg.,  JEn.,  3,  485.— Hygm.,  fob., 
138.) 

Andromachus,  I.  an  opulent  Sicilian,  father  of  the 
historian  Tinueus.  He  collected  together  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  city  of  Naxos,  which  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
had  destroyed,  and  founded  with  tbetn  Tauromenium. 
Andromachus,  as  prefect  of  the  new  city,  subsequent- 
ly aided  Timoleon  in  restoring  liberty  to  Syracuse. 
(Died.  Sic.,  16,  7  et  68.)— if  A  general  of  Alex- 
ander, to  whom  Parmenio  gave  the  government  of 
Syria.  He  was  burned  alive  by  the  Samaritans,  but 
his  death  was  avenged  by  Alexander.  (Quint.  Curt., 
4,  5.) — HI.  A  brother-in-law  of  Seleucus  Callinicus. 
— IV.  A  traitor,  who  discovered  to  the  Parthiana  all 
the  measures  of  Crassua,  and,  on  being  chosen  guide, 
led  the  Roman  army  into  a  situation  whence  there  was 
no  mode  of  escape. — V.  A  physician  of  Crete  in  the 
age  of  Nero :  be  was  physician  to  the  emperor,  and 
inventor  of  the  famous  medicine,  called  after  him, 
Tkeriaca  Andromachi.  It  waa  intended  at  first  as  an 
antidote  against  poisons,  but  became  afterward  a  kind 
of  panacea.  This  medicine  enjoyed  so  high  a  repu- 
tation among  the  Romans,  that  the  Emperor  Antoni- 
nus, at  a  later  period,  took  some  of  it  every  day,  and 
had  it  prepared  every  year  in  his  palace.  It  consisted 
of  61  ingredients,  the  principal  of  which  were  squills, 
opium,  pepper,  end  dried  vipers  I  This  absurd  com- 
pound was  in  vogue  even  in  modem  times,  aa  late  as 
1787,  in  Paris.  (Oalen,  de  Theriac.,  p.  470. — Id. 
sis  antidot.,  lib.  1,  p.  4Z33.—Sprengcl,  Hut.  Med., 
vol.  3,  p.  56.) 

Andromeda,  a  daughter  of  Cepheua,  King  of  Ethi- 
opia, by  Cassiope.  She  was  promised  in  marriage  to 
Phineus,  her  uncle,  when  Neptune  inundated  the  coasts 
of  the  country,  and  sent  a  sea-monster  to  ravage  the 
land,  because  Cassiope  had  boasted  herself  fairer  than 
Juno  and  the  Nereides.  The  oracle  of  Jupiter  Am- 
nion being  consulted',  returned  for  answer  that  the 
calamity  could  only  be  removed  by  exposing  Androm- 
eda to  the  monster.  She  was  accordingly  secured  to 
a  rock,  and  expected  every  moment  to  be  destroy- 
ed, when  Perseus,  who  was  returning  through  the 
air  from  the  conquest  of  the  G  argons,  saw  her,  and 
was  captivated  with  her  beauty.  He  promised  to  de- 
liver her  and  destroy  the  monster  if  he  received  her 
in  marriage  as  a  reward.  Cepheus  consented,  and 
Perseus  changed  the  sea-monster  into  a  rock,  by  show- 
ing him  Medusa's  head,  and  unbound  Andromeda. 
The  marriage  of  Andromeda  with  Perseus  was  op- 
posed by  Phineus,  but,  in  the  contest  that  ensued,  he 
and  his  followers  were  changed  to  stone  by  the  head 
of  the  Gorgon.  Andromeda  was  made  a  constellation 
in  the  heavens  after  her  death.  Consult  remarks  un- 
der the  article  Perseus.  (Apollod.,  8,  4. — Hygin., 
fab.,  &4.—Ma*U.,  6,  633.) 
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ANDRONictrs,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Rhodes,  who  flourished  about  80  B.C.  He  ima- 
ged and  published  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  which  bad 
been  brought  to  Rome  with  the  library  of  Apellicon. 
He  commented  on  many  parts  of  these  writings ;  but 
no  portion  of  his  works  has  reached  us,  for  the  treatise 
nepl  iraBav,  and  the  Paraphrase  of  the  Nicooiachsta 
ethics,  which  have  been  published  under  his  name, 
are  the  productions  of  another.   The  treatise  »tpi 
naBuv  was  published  by  Hoesschel  in  1593,  in  8vo, 
and  was  afterward  printed  conjointly  with  the  Para- 
phrase, in  1617,  1679,  and  1809.    The  Paraphrase 
waa  published  by  Heinsios  in  1607,  4to,  at  Leyden, 
as  an  anonymous  work  (Incerti  Auctorit  Patuphraiii, 
<fcc),  and  afterward  under  the  name  of  Andronicus  of 
Rhodes,  by  the  same  scholar,  in  1617, 8vo,  with  the 
treatise  irtfi  itaBuv  added  to  it   The  two  works  were 
reprinted  in  ibis  form  at  Cambridge,  in  1679,  Svo, 
and  at  Oxford,  1809,  8vo.— II.  Cvrrbestes,  an  as 
tronomer  of  Athens,  who  erected,  B.C.  159,  an  octag- 
onal marble  tower  in  that  city  to  the  eight  winds.  On 
every  side  of  the  octagon  he  caused  to  be  wrought  a 
figure  in  relievo,  representing  the  wind  which  blew 
against  that  side.    The  top  of  the  tower  was  finished 
with  a  conical  marble,  on  which  he  placed  a  brazen 
Triton,  holding  a  wand  in  his  right  hand.   This  Triton 
was  so  contrived  that  he  turned  round  with  the  wind, 
and  always  stopped  when  he  directly  faced  it,  pointing 
with  his  wand  over  the  figure  of  the  wind  at  that  time 
blowing.     Within  the  structure  was  a  water-clock, 
supplied  from  the  fountain  of  Clepsydra.    Beneath  the 
eight  figures  of  the  winds  lines  were  traced  on  the 
walls  o?  the  tower,  which,  by  the  shadows  cast  upon 
them  by  styles  fixed  above,  indicated  the  hour  of  the 
day,  as  the  Triton's  wand  did  the  quarter  of  the  wind. 
When  the  sun  did  not  ahine,  recourse  was  hsd  to  the 
water-clock  within  the  tower,  which  building  thus 
supplied  both  a  vane  and  a  chronometer.    The  struc- 
ture still  stands,  though  in  a  damaged  state.    To  the 
correctness  of  the  sundials,  the  celebrated  Dehunbre 
bears  testimony,  and  he  describes  the  series  as  "  the 
most  curious  existing  monument  of  the  practical  gno- 
monics  of  antiquity.*'    There  are  two  entrances,  fa- 
cing respectively  to  the  northeast  and  north  weat :  each 
of  these  openings  has  a  portico  supported  by  two  col- 
umns.   When  Stuart  explored  this  building,  the  lower 
part  of  the  interior  waa  covered  to  a  considerable 
depth  by  rubbish ;  snd  the  dervishes  who  had  taken 
possession  of  the  building  performed  their  religions 
rites  on  a  wooden  platform  which  had  been  throws 
over  the  fragments.    All  this,  however,  be  was  per- 
mitted to  remove,  snd  he  found  manifest  traces  of  a 
clepsydrs  or  water-clock  carefully  channelled  in  the 
original  floor.    (Stuart  and  Revett's  Athens  Abridged, 
p.  8,  teqq. —  Wordtworth'i  Greece,  p.  146.) 

Andsos,  sn  island  in  the  jEgean  Sea,  one  of  the 
Cyclades,  lying  to  the  southeast  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ty of  Eubcea.    It  bore  also  several  other  appellations, 
enumerated  by  Pliny  (4,  13).    According  to  this  wri- 
ter, it  is  ten  miles  from  the  promontory  of  Gersstus, 
and  thirty-nine  from  Ceoa.    The  Andriana,  aa  we 
learn  from  Herodotus  (8,  111  and  131),  were  com- 
pelled to  join  the  armament  of  Xerxes  ;  and,  after  the 
battle  of  Sals  mis,  they  were  called  upon  by  Themis- 
tocles,  at  the  head  of  an  Athenian  squadron,  to  pay  a 
large  sum  of  money  aa  a  contribution  :  with  this  de- 
mand they  declared  themselves  unable  to  comply,  ob- 
serving that  they  were  close  beset  by  the  two  deities. 
Poverty  and  Want,  which  never  quitted  the  island,  and 
Themietocles,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  reduce  them 
by  force,  withdrew  to  Eubcea.    Wc  learn,  however, 
from  Thucydides  (2,  55,  and  4,  43),  that  the  island 
was  subsequently  reduced  and  rendered  tributary  to 
the  Athenians.    In  the  Macedonian  war,  Livy  relates 
(81,  45),  that  the  town  of  Andros  was  taken  by  Attar 
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h»  and  the  Roman*.  The  modern  nunc  of  the  Island 
k  the  tune  with  the  ancient,  or  else  varies  'from  it 
only  in  dropping  the  final  letter.  (Cramer'*  Anc 
Greta,  voL  3,  p.  410.) 

Ahcmorca,  a  town  of  Phoeia,  mentioned  by  Homer 
(D.,  t,  521)  in'  coo  jane  tion  with  Hyampolis,  and 
donbdess  m  the  immediate  vicinity  of  that  city,  with 
which  it  waa  even  sometime*  confounded.  (Compare 
the  French  Straho,  Ecdmrcu*.,  No.  84,  vol.  3,  Ap- 
pend., p.  154.)  Strabo  affirm*,  that  it  obtained  its 
name  from  the  violent  gust*  of  wind  which  Mew  from 
Mount  Caiopterios.  a  peak  belonging  to  the  chain  of 
Parnassus.  He  adds  that  it  was  named  by  some  au- 
thors Anemolea.  (Strabo,  4X8. — Cramer'*  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  X,  p.  188.) 

AroclIoh,  an  artist,  invariably  named  in  connexion 
with  Tectama,  aa  his  constant  associate.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  they  excelled  chiefly  in  easting  brass  or 
in  carving  marble.  They  are  supposed  by  Sillig  to 
have  flourished  about  548  B.C.  Mention  is  made  in 
particular,  by  the  ancient  writers,  of  a  statue  of  Apol- 
lo by  these  artists.  According  to  Muiler,  they  mu- 
tated a  very  ancient  statue  of  the  Delian  Apollo, 
made,  sa  Plutarch  states,  in  the  trme  of  Hercules. 
(8UUg,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  v.) 

Aaeu.  a  people  of  Germany  at  the  base  of  the  Cber- 
sonesns  Cuabriea,  in  the  country  answering  now  to 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  Ducky  of  HoUtm 
From  them  the  English  have  derived  their  name. 
There  is  still,  at  the  present  day,  in  that  quarter,  a 
district  called  Angeln.  (Tacit.,  Germ.,  40  —  Vtd 
Sexdaea) 

Assam,  a  river  of  Iltyrieom,  pursuing  a  northern 
course,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  joining  the  Bron- 
gos,  which  Bows  into  tbe  Danube.    (Herodot.,  4, 49.) 

Akcru,  or  Aim  mi,  a  grove  in  the  country  of  the 
Musi,  to  the  west  of  the  I<acus  Fucinus.  The  name 
is  derived,  according  to  Solinus,  from  a  sister  of  Circe, 
who  dwelt  in  the  vicinity.  It  is  now  Siha  cTAlbi. 
(Sofia.,  8. — Sera.,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  759.) 

AKtcaVros,  I.  a  son  of  Hercules  by  Hebe,  the  god- 
dess of  youth.  (Apoilod. ,  8, 7. ) — II.  A  freedman  who 
directed  the  education  of  Nero,  and  became  the  instru- 
neot  of  hia  crimea.  It  was  he  who  encouraged  the 
emperor  to  destroy  his  mother  Agrippina,  and  woo 
gave  the  first  idea  of  the  galley,  which,  by  falling  on  a 
sadden  to  pieces,  through  secret  mechanism,  waa  to 
have  accomplished  this  horrid  purpose.  {Suet.,  Tit. 
Ker.) 

A  men,  Gem,  a  family  at  Rome,  which,  in  the  flour- 
ishing times  of  the  republic,  produced  many  brave  and 
ifiustnoaa  citizens. 

Asicios  Gillus,  I.  triumphed  over  the  Illyrians 
and  their  king  Gentius,  and  obtained  the  honours  of  a 
triumph  A.U.C.  585.  He  obtained  the  consulship 
A.r.C.  694,  B  C.  150 —II.  Probus,  a  Roman  consul, 
A.D.  371,  celebrated  for  his  humanity. 

AniGaes,  a  river  of  Elis,  in  the  district  of  Tripbylia, 
to  the  north  of  Lepromin.  This  stream  formed  into 
marshes  at  its  mouth,  from  the  want  of  a  fall  to  carry 
off  the  water.  The  stagnant  pool  thus  created  ex- 
haled an  odour  so  fetid  as  to  be  perceptible  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  stadia,  and  tbe  fish  caught  there  were  so 
tainted  with  the  infection  thai  they  could  not  be  eaten. 
( St-obo.  348  )  Psusanias,  however,  affirms  (5, 5)  that 
this  miasma  was  not  confined  to  the  marshes,  but  could 
be  traced  to  the  very  source  of  the  river.  It  was  as- 
cribed to  the  centaur's  having  washed  the  wounds  in- 
flicted by  Hcrcnles's  envenomed  shafts  m  the  stream. 
The  Anigrus  received  the  water  of  a  fountain  said  to 
possess  the  property  of  curing  cutaneous  disorders. 
Tb»  source  issued  from  a  cavern  sacred  to  the  Nymphs, 
called  Anigriades.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  voL  3, 
P-  "*-) 

Aaio,  a  river  of  Italy,  the  earlier  name  of  which  wss 
stes,  whence  comes  the  genitive  Anienu,  which  is 


joined  in  inflection  with  the  later  nominative  Anio. — 
It  rose  in  the  Apennines,  near  the  Sabine  town  of  Tre- 
ba,  and  pursued  its  course  at  first  to  the  northwest ;  it 
then  turned  to  the  southeast,  and  joined  the  Tiber  three 
miles  north  of  Rome.  It  is  not  so  full  a  stream  as  the 
Nar,  but  wss  considered,  however,  by  the  Rom  ins  ss 
the  most  important  among  the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber, 
and  hence  received  also  the  appellation  of  Tibcrinus, 
whence  comes  by  corruption  the  modern  name  Tevermt. 
Tbe  Anio  was  regarded  as  the  boundary  between  La- 
tium  and  the  country  of  the  Sabines ;  not,  however,  in 
a  very  strict  sense,  for  on  the  left  bank  lay  Antemnat 
and  Collatia,  two  Sabine  towns,  while  the  Albani  and 
other  Latins  had  founded  Fidene,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Anio,  in  the  Sabine  territory.  (Mannrrt,  vol.  9, 
p.  517.)  The  Anio,  in  its  course,  passed  by  the  town 
of  Tibur,  the  modem  TYtxrfi,  where  it  formed  some 
beautiful  cascades,  the  admiration  of  the  present  as 
well  as  of  former  times.  Of  late,  however,  the  scenery 
has  been  marred  by  an  earthquake.  It  has  been  doubt- 
ed by  some  writers  whether  there  was  alwaya  a  fall  of 
the  Anio  at  Tibur.  But,  without  pretending  to  examine 
what  change  the  bed  of  the  river  may  have  undergone  in 
remote  ages,  we  may  affirm  that,  since  tbe  days  of  Stra- 
bo, no  alteration  of  consequence  has  taken  place  ;  for 
that  geographer  (238)  talks  of  the  cataract  which  the 
Anio,  then  navigable,  formed  there :  so  also  Dionysiua 
of  Halkarnassus  (5,  37)  and  several  of  the  poets. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  64.) 

Ari*to>ois,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Lnsitania,  dear  Pax  Julia,  called  also  Conistorgis. 
(Mannert,  vol.  1,  p.  843.)  Some  have  doubted,  how- 
ever, whether  these  two  cities  were  the  same.  (Cel- 
lartue,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  77. — Ukert,  Geegr.,  vol. 
2,  p.  389.) 

AnIus,  son  of  Apollo  tnd  Rhoro  or  Rhoio.  He  waa 
high-priest  of  Apollo,  and  gave  .Eneas  a  hospitable  re- 
ception when  the  Trojan  prince  touched  at  his  island. 
He  had  by  Dorippe  three  daughters,  (Eno,  Spermo, 
and  Klaia,  to  whom  Bacchus  had  given  the  power  of 
changing  whatever  they  pleased  into  wine,  com,  and 
oil.  when  Agamemnon  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  he 
wished  to  carry  them  with  him  to  supply  bis  army  with 
provisions ;  but  they  complained  to  Bacchus,  who 
changed  them  into  doves.  Thus  far  ws  have  given 
Ovid  a  account.  (Met.,  18,  8*2. — Compare  Virg., 
JEn.,  3,  80.)  Tzetzes,  however,  states,  that  Anius 
endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  the  forces  of  Agamemnon 
to  remain  with  him  nine  years,  and  told  them  that,  in 
the  tenth  year,  they  would  take  Troy.  He  promised 
to  nurture  them  also  by  the  aid  of  his  daughters. 
Tzetzes  cites  as  hia  authority  the  author  of  the  Cypri- 
an epic  (ad  Lucoph.,  570).  Creuzer  sees  in  all  this 
an  agricultural  myth,  Rhoeo  being  the  pomegranate, 
or,  in  other  words,  a  new  Proserpina,  and  her  three 
children  the  daughters  of  the  seed.  (Synbolii,  vol.  4, 
p.  379.) 

Ann*,  a  goddess,  in  whose  honour  the  Roman*  in- 
stituted a  festival.  She  was,  according  to  the  com- 
mon account,  Anna,  the  daughter  of  Belus,  and  sister  of 
Dido,  who,  after  her  sister's  death,  gave  up  Carthage  to 
Iarbas,  king  of  Gotnlia,  who  had  besieged  the  place,  and 
fled  to  Melita,  now  Malta.  From  Melita  she  proceed- 
ed to  Italy,  and  was  there  kindly  received  by  J2ness. 
Lavinia,  however,  conceived  so  violent  a  jealousy 
against  her,  that  Anna,  warned  in  a  dream,  by  Dido, 
of  her  danger,  took  flight  during  the  night,  ana  threw 
herself  into  the  Numiciue,  where  she  was  transform- 
ed into  a  Naiad.  Tbe  Romans  instituted  a  festival, 
which  was  always  celebrated  on  the  15th  of  March, 
in  her  honour,  and  generally  invoked  her  aid  to  obtain 
a  long  and  happy  life ;  thence,  according  to  aome,  tbe 
explanation  of  the  epithet  Anna  Perenna  assigned  to 
her  after  deification.  (Ovid,  Fait.,  3, 653.— Si/.  Ital., 
8, 79,  dec.)  The  key  to  the  different  legends  relative 
to  Anna  Perenna  is  to  be  found  in  the  rites  and  cert- 
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monies  attending  her  festival.  It  was  a  feast  com- 
memorative of  the  year  and  the  spring,  and  the  hymns 
sung  on  this  occasion  bore  the  free  and  joyous  charac- 
ter of  orgiastic  strains.  In  them  Anna  Perenna  was 
entreated  to  make  the  entire  year  roll  away  in  health 
and  prosperity  ("  Ut  annare  perennareque  commode 
liceat." — Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  12).  Now,  this  new  year, 
this  year  full  of  freshness  and  of  benefits  invoked,  is 
no  other  than  Anna  herself,  a  personification  of  the  old 
lunar  year.  (Compare  Hermann  uni  Creuzer,  Brief e, 
&c,  p.  136.)  Anna  is  the  seme  word,  in  fact,  as  an- 
nul, or  anus  according  to  the  primitive  Roman  orthog- 
raphy ;  in  Greek  Ivor  or  tvof,  whence  the  expression 
tvn  koc  via,  proving  that  the  word  carries  with  it  the 
accessory  idea  of  antiquity,  just  as  trot  appears  analo- 
gous to  vctut.  (Compare  Lennep,  Etymal.  Gr„  p. 
210,  teqq. — Valckenaer,  ad  Amman-,  p.  19(1,  197.) 
Anna  Perenna  is  called  the  moon,  /car'  ffo^j/,  and  it 
is  she  that  conducts  the  moons  her  sisters,  and  who 
at  the  same  time  directs  and  governs  the  humid  sphere : 
thus  she  reposes  for  ever  in  the  river  Numicius,  and 
runs  on  for  ever  with  it.  She  is  the  course  of  the  moons, 
of  the  years,  of  time  in  general.  It  is  she  that  gives 
the  flowers  and  fruits,  ana  causes  the  harvest  to  ripen : 
the  annual  produce  of  the  seasons  (annona)  is  placed 
under  her  protecting  care.— The  Anna  Perenna  of 
the  Romans  has  been  compared  with  the  Anna  Pouma 
Devi,  or  Annada,  of  the  Hindu  mythology  ;  the  god- 
dess of  abundance  and  nourishment,  a  beneficent  form 
of  Bhavani.  The  characteristic  traits  appear  to  be  the 
ssme.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Paterson  and  Cole- 
brooke,  in  the  Ariatic  Researches,  vol.  8,  p.  69,  seqq., 
and  p.  85.— Creuzer' s  Symbolxk,  par  Giugniaut,  vol. 
*,  p.  501,  seqq.) 

Anna  Comnxna,  a  Greek  princess,  daughter  of 
Alexius  Comnenes  I.,  emperor  of  the  East.  She  was 
born  A.D.  1083,  and  was  originally  betrothed  to  Con- 
stantino Ducas ;  but  his  death  preventing  the  engage- 
ment from  being  ratified,  she  subsequently  married  Ni- 
cephorus  Bryennius.  On  the  decease  of  her  father, 
she  conspired  against  her  brother  John  (Calo- Johannes), 
who  had  succeeded  him  in  the  empire,  and  when  the 
design  waa  prevented  by  the  fears  or  scruples  of  her 
husband,  she  passionately  exclaimed  that  nature  had 
mistaken  the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryennius 
with  the  soul  of  a  woman.  After  the  discovery  of  her 
treason,  the  life  and  fortune  of  Anna  were  forfeited  to 
the  laws ;  the  former,  however,  was  spared  by  the 
clemency  of  the  emperor.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band she  retired  to  a  convent,  where,  at  the  age  of  six- 
ty years,  she  sought  to  relieve  the  disappointment  of 
her  ambitious  feelings  by  writing  a  life  of  her  father. 
The  character  of  this  history  does  not  stand  very  high, 
either  for  authenticity  or  beauty  of  composition :  the 
historian  is  lost  in  the  daughter ;  and  instead  of  that 
simplicity  of  style  and  narrative  which  wins  our  belief, 
an  elaborate  affectation  of  rhetoric  and  science  betrays 
in  every  page  the  vanity  of  a  female  author.  ( Gibbon's 
Decline  ana  Fall,  c.  48.)  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
her  work  forms  a  useful  contrast  to  the  degrading  and 
partial  statements  of  the  I<atin  historians  of  that  period. 
The  details,  moreover,  which  she  gives  respecting  the 
first  crusaders  on  their  arrival  at  Constantinople,  are 
peculiarly  interesting  ;  and  we  may  there  see  the  im- 
pression produced  by  the  simple  and  rudo  manners  of 
the  heroes  of  Tasso  on  a  polished,  enlightened,  and 
effeminate  court.  The  work  of  Anna  is  entitled  Alex- 
ias, and  is  divided  into  fifteen  books.  It  commences 
with  A  .D.  1 069,  and  terminates  with  A.D.  1118.  The 
first  edition  of  the  Alexias  appeared  in  1610,  4to,  by 
HoescbA,  Argent.  It  contains  only  the  first  eight 
books.  Some  copies  bear  the  date  of  1618.  A  com- 
plete edition  was  published  in  1651,  Paris.  The  best 
edition,  however,  will  be  the  one  intended  to  form 
part  of  the  Byzantine  Historians  ( Corpus  Scriptorum 
Historia  Byzantina),  at  present  in  a  course  of 
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cation  in  Germany.  (SchSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p, 
389,  seqq.) 

An  kales,  a  chronological  history  which  gives  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  important  events  of  every  year  in  a  state, 
without  entering  into  the  causes  which  produced  them. 
The  annals  of  Tacitus  may  be  considered  in  this  light. 
The  Romans  had  journalists  or  annalists  from  the  very 
beginning  of  the  state.    The  Annals  of  the  Pontius 
were  of  the  same  date,  if  we  may  believe  Cicero  (it 
Oral.,  2,  13),  as  the  foundation  of  the  city :  but  others 
have  placed  their  commencement  in  the  reign  of  Numa 
( Vopucus,  Fir.  Tacit.),  and  Niebuhr  not  till  after  the 
battle  of  Regillus,  which  terminated  the  hopes  of  Tar- 
quin.    (Rbmische  Gesch.,  vol.  1,  p.  367.)   In  order 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  public  transactions,  the  Pon- 
tile* Maximus,  who  was  die  official  historian  of  the 
republic,  annually  committed  to  writing,  on  wooden 
tablets,  the  leading  events  of  each  year,  and  then  set 
them  up  at  his  own  house  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple.   (Ctc.,  is  Orat.,  2,  18.)   The  Pontifex  Maximal 
waa  aided  in  this  task  by  his  four  colleagues,  down 
to  A.U.C.  468,  and  after  that  period  by  four  addition- 
al pontiffs,  created  by  the  Ogulnian  law.  (Cic.,de 
Rep.,  2,  14.)   These  annals  were  continued  to  the 
pontificate  of  Mucins,  A.U.C.  629,  and  were  called 
Annates  llaximi,  as  being  periodically  compiled  and 
kept  by  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  or  Publiei,  as  record- 
ing public  transactions.    Having  been  inscribed  on 
wooden  tablets,  they  would  necessarily  be  short,  snd 
destitute  of  all  circumstantial  detail;  and  being  an- 
nually formed  by  successive  pontiffs,  could  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  a  continued  history,  their  contents  would 
resemble  the  epitome  prefixed  to  the  books  of  Livy,  or 
the  Register  of  Remarkable  Occurrences  in  modern  al- 
manacs.   But  though  short,  jejune,  and  unadorned, 
still,  as  records  of  facta,  these  annals,  if  spared,  would 
have  formed  an  inestimable  treasure  of  early  history. 
Besides,  the  method  which,  Cicero  informs  us,  waa 
observed  in  preparing  these  annals,  and  the  care  that 
was  taken  to  insert  no  fsct  of  which  the  truth  hsd  not 
been  attested  by  as  many  witnesses  as  there  were  cit- 
izens at  Rome,  who  were  all  entitled  to  judge,  and  make 
their  remarks  on  what  ought  either  to  be  added  or  re 
trenched,  must  have  formed  the  most  authentic  body 
of  history  that  could  be  desired.    The  memory  of 
transactions  which  were  yet  recent,  and  whose  con 
comitsnt  circumstances  every  one  could  remember, 
was  therein  transmitted  to  posterity.    By  this  means 
they  were  proof  sgsist  falsification,  and  their  veracity 
was  incontestable  fixed.  These  valuable  records,  how- 
ever, were,  for  the  most  part,  consumed  in  the  confla- 
gration of  the  city  consequent  on  its  capture  by  the 
Gauls ;  an  event  which  waa,  to  the  early  history  of 
Rome,  whst  the  English  invasion  by  Edward  I.  proved 
to  the  history  of  Scotland.    The  practice  of  the  Pon- 
tifex Maximus  in  preserving  such  records  waa  discon- 
tinued sfter  that  eventful  period.    A  feeble  attempt 
was  made  to  revive  it  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  wsr ;  and  from  that  time  the  custom  was  not 
entirely  dropped  till  the  Pontificate  of  Mucius,  in  the 
year  629.    It  is  to  this  second  scries  of  Annals,  or  to 
some  other  late  and  ineffectual  attempt  to  revive  the  an- 
cient Roman  history,  that  Cicero  must  allude  when  he 
talks  of  the  Great  Annals  in  his  work  De  Lt gibus 
(1,  2),  since  it  is  undoubted,  that  the  pontifical  records 
of  events  previous  to  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls 
almost  entirely  perished  in  the  conflagration  of  the  city. 
(Livy,  6,  1.)  Accordingly,  Livy  never  cites  these 
records,  and  there  is  no  appearance  that  he  had  any 
opportunity  of  consulting  them ;  nor  are  they  men- 
tioned by  Dionysius  of  Hslicsrnassus  in  the  long  cata- 
logue of  records  and  memorials  which  he  had  employ- 
ed in  the  composition  of  his  Historical  Antiquities. 
The  books  of  the  pontiffs,  some  of  which  were  re- 
covered in  the  search  after  what  the  flames  had  spared, 
are,  indeed,  occasionally  mentioned.    But  these  were 
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work*  explaining  the  myateriea  of  religion,  with  in- 
structions aa  to  the  ceremonies  to  be  observed  in  its 
practical  exercise,  and  could  have  been  of  no  more  ser- 
vice io  Roman,  than  a  collection  of  breviaries  or  mis- 
sals to  modern,  history.  (Dun/op's  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  2, 
p.  97.  *<?;.,  Land.  td. — Le  Cltrc,  dtt  Journauzckcz 
la  Romtans,  htrod.) 

Akhalis  lex,  settled  the  age  at  which,  among  the 
Romans,  a  citizen  could  be  admitted  to  exercise  the 
offices  of  the  state.  Originally  there  was  no  certain 
age  fixed  for  enjoying  the  different  offices.  A  law  waa 
first  made  for  this  purpose  {hex  Amudit)  by  L.  Vil- 
li ua  or  L.  Julius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C. 
673,  whence  his  family  got  the  surname  of  Annales. 
(Lie.,  40,  43.)  What  waa  the  year  fixed  for  enjoying 
each  office  is  not  ascertained.  It  ia  certain  that  the 
prztorship  used  to  be  enjoyed  two  years  after  the  oedile- 
sbip  (Cic.,  Ep,  ad  Foot.,  10,  25),  and  that  the  forty- 
thud  was  the  year  fixed  for  the  consulship.  (Ctc., 
Phi ,  5,  17.)  If  we  are  to  judge  from  Cicero,  who 
frequently  boasts  that  he  had  enjoyed  every  office 
in  j  is  proper  year,  the  years  appointed  for  the  differ- 
ent offices  by  the  Lex  Villia  were,  for  the  quaestor- 
ship  thirty-one,  for  the  sjdileship  thirty-seven,  for  the 
pratorship  forty,  and  for  the  consulship  forty- three. 
But  even  under  the  republic  popular  citizens  were  freed 
from  these  restrictions,  and  the  emperors,  too,  granted 
that  indulgence  to  whomsoever  they  pleased. 
AksIbal.   Vid.  Hannibal. 

A  k.n ice asia,  a  philosopher  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  and 
a  follower  of  Aristippus.  Ha  so  far  receded  from  the 
doctrine  of  his  master  as  to  acknowledge  the  merit  of 
filial  piety,  friendship,  and  patriotism,  and  to  allow  that 
a  wise  man  might  retain  the  possession  of  himself  in 
the  midst  of  external  troubles  ;  but  he  inherited  so 
ranch  of  his  frivolous  taste  aa  to  value  himself  upon 
the  most  trivial  accomplishments,  particularly  upon  his 
dexterity  in  being  able  to  drive  a  chariot  twice  round 
a  course  in  the  same  ring.  (Diog.  Laert.,  2,  87. — 
Smdas,  t.  v. — Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I, 
p.  196.) 

Anno.     Vid.  Hanno. 

Akop^sa,  a  mountain  of  Greece,  part  of  the  chain 
of  CEts-  A  small  pass  in  this  mountain,  called  by  the 
same  name,  formed  a  communication  between  Thes- 
saly  and  the  country  of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri  (He- 
rod*., 7,  216.) 

Asaxa,  a  Roman  poet,  intimate  with  the  triumvir 
Antony,  and  one  of  the  detractors  of  Virgil.  (Com- 
pare Vrrg.,  Eclog.,  9,  86 — Strriut,  ad  Virg.,  I.  c.) 
Ovid  (Tritr.,  2,  435)  calls  him  "  procax." 

A.vsiBAUi,  a  people  of  Germany,  mentioned  by  Taci- 
tus {Am.,  13,  55)  aa  having  made  an  irruption,  du- 
ring the  reign  of  Nero,  into  the  Roman  territories 
along  the  Rhine.  Mannert  makes  them  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Cherusci.  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  the  hypothesis  which  would  consider  their  name  as 
denoting  "  dwellers  along  the  Ems,"  and  as  marking 
this  for  their  original  place  of  settlement.  He  viowa 
it,  however,  aa  untenable.  (Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  166, 
»<??  ) 

AKTAoroua,  a  city  of  Egypt  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  (he  Nile,  and  the  capital  of  the  nome  Antsopolitee. 
It  derived  its  name  from  Antsua,  whom  Osiris,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  Siculua  (1,  17),  left  aa  governor 
of  his  Libyan  and  iEtbiopian  possessions,  and  whom 
Hercules  destroyed.  It  waa  a  place  of  no  great  im- 
portance. The  modern  village  of  Kau  (Qaou)  stands 
near  the  rains  of  the  ancient  city.  (Mannert,  vol.  10, 
pt.  2,  p.  388,  teqq. — Compare  Description  de  FEgyptc, 
«oL4,  p.  111.) 

Aan&scr*,  I.,  a  monarch  of  Libya,  of  gigantic  cUraen- 
of  Nepflbe  and  Terra.   He  was  famed  for 


hia  strength  and  bis  skill  in  wrestling,  and  engaged  in 
a  contest  with  Hercules.  As  he  received  new  strength 
from  his  mother  aa  often  aa  he  touched  the  ground,  the 


hero  lifted  him  up  in  the  air,  and  squeezed  him  to  death 
in  hia  arms.  (Apollod.,  2,  5.)— -II.  A  governor  of 
Ijbva  and  ./Ethiopia  under  Osiris.  (Diod.  Sic.,  1, 
17.) — Both  these  accounts  are,  in  fact,  fabulous,  and 
refer  to  one  and  the  aame  thing.  The  legend  of  Her- 
cules and  Ant»us  is  nothing  more  than  tne  triumph  of 
art  and  labour  over  the  encroaching  sands  of  the  desert. 
Hercules,  stifling  his  adversary,  is,  in  fact,  the  Kile 
divided  into  a  thousand  canals,  and  preventing  the  and 
aand  from  returning  to  ita  native  deserts,  whence 
again  to*  come  forth  with  the  winds  and  cover  with  ita 
waves  the  fertile  valley.  (Constant,  de  la  Religion, 
vol.  2,  p.  416.)  The  very  position  of  Anteopolia,  in- 
deed, has  reference  to  the  identity  of  Antaus  with  the 
sands  of  the  desert ;  for  the  place  waa  situate  in  a  long 
and  deep  valley  of  the  Arabian  chain,  where  the  moat 
fearful  hurricanes  and  sand-winds  were  accustomed  to 
blow.  (Compare  Riiler,  Erdhade,  3d  td.,  vol.  1,  p. 
779) 

Antasoias,  a  Rhodian  poet,  who  lived  at  the  court 
of  Antigonus  Gonataa,  where  be  acquired  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  gourmand..  He  composed  a  poem  entitled 
Thebais;  and  the  Boeotians,  to  whom  he  read  it,  heard 
him  with  yawns.  (Mich.  Apott.  Provcrt.  Cent., 
5,  83.)  We  have  one  of  hia  epigrams  remaining. 
(SchSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  128.) 

AntalcIoas,  of  Sparta,  son  of  Leon,  was  sent  into 
Persia,  where  he  made  the  well-known  peace  with 
Artaxerxea  Mnemon.  The  terme  of  this  peace  were 
as  follows :  that  all  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  should  be- 
long to  the  Persian  king,  together  with  the  island  of 
Clazomens  (as  it  waa  called)  and  that  of  Cyprus :  that 
all  other  Grecian  cities,  small  and  great,  should  be  in- 
dependent, except  the  islands  of  Lemnoa,  Imbros,  and 
Scyros,  which  were  to  remain  subject  to  the  Atheni- 
ans. (Xrn.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6,  1.— Conault  Schneider,  ad 
fee.)  Polybius(l,  6)  fixes  the  year  of  this  celebrated 
peace,  and  Aria  tides  (vol.  2,  p.  286)  the  name  of  the 
archon  (Qeoiorof  if  oi  i)  elp^vn  iyevero).  The  treaty 
seems  to  have  been  concluded  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  of  Theodotua,  about  autumn ;  because  the  Man- 
tinean  war,  which  was  carried  on  in  the  archonship  of 
Mystichides,  was  in  the  second  year  after  the  peace  ; 
and  because  the  restoration  of  Plam,  accompliahed 
after  the  treaty,  took  place  nevertbeleaa  in  the  year  of 
tne  treaty,  aa  Pauaanias  impliea.  (Clinton's  Fasti 
Hellenici,  2d  td.,  p.  102.) 

ANTANoaoa,  a  city  of  Troaa,  on  the  northern  aide 
of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  According  to  Thucydi- 
des  (8,  108).  it  was  founded  by  an  jEolian  colony, 
which  had  probably  dispossessed  a  body  of  the  Pelasgi 
in  this  quarter,  since  Herodotus  (7,  42)  names  the 
place  the  Pelaagie  Antandrus.  If  we  follow  the  an- 
cient mythology,  however,  we  will  find  different  ac- 
counts of  its  origin.  These  are  given  by  Mela  (1,  18), 
who  states  that  the  city  was  called  Antandrus  accord- 
ing to  some,  because  Ascanius,  the  son  of  jEneae, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelasgi,  gave  them 
up  this  city  aa  a  ransom ;  and  hence  Antandrus,  i  e., 
Ian'  uvipoc  (*'  in  the  stead,"  or  "place,  of  a  man")  ; 
while  others  maintain  that  it  was  founded  by  certain 
inhabitants  of  Androa,  who  had  been  driven  from  home 
by  civil  dissensions,  and  that  hence  the  city  was  called 
Anlandrua,  i.  e.,  "  instead  of  Androa,"  implying  that  it 
waa  to  them  a  second  country.  Pliny  (5,  30),  on  the 
other  hand,  believes  that  ita  first  name  waa  Edonis,  and 
that  it  was  subsequently  styled  Cimmeris.  During 
the  Persian  times,  Antandrus,  like  many  other  parts 
of  this  coaat,  was  subject  to  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of 
Lesbos.  The  Persians,  however,  held  the  citadel, 
which  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  a  mountain  near 
the  city.  This  mountain  is  probably  the  same  with 
the.  one  called  Alexandrea,  and  on  which,  according 
to  Strabo  (606),  the  controveray  between  Juno,  Mi- 
nerva, and  Venua  was  decided  by  Paris.  (Mannert, 
vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  418.) 
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Artuimi,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabinea,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Anio  and  Tiber.  It 
is  aaid  to  have  been  more  ancient  than  Rome  itaelf. 
We  are  told  by  Dionyaiua  of  Halicarnaaaaa  (2,  36), 
that  Antemnai  belonged  at  firat  to  the  Siculi,  but  that 
afterward  it  waa  conquered  by  the  Aborigines,  to 
whom,  probably,  it  owes  ita  Latin  name.  ( Varro,  de 
Ling.  Lot.,  4. — Festus,  t.  «.  Antemna.)  That  it 
afterward  formed  a  part  of  the  Sabine  confederacy  is 
evident  from  ita  being  one  of  the  first  cities  which  re- 
sented the  outrage  offered  to  that  nation  by  the  rape 
of  their  women.  (Lit.,  1,  10.— Strabo,  826.—  Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Antbnor,  I.  a  Trojan  prince  related  to  Priam.  He 
was  the  husband  of  Theano,  daughter  of  Cisseus,  king 
of  Thrace,  and  father  of  nineteen  sons,  of  whom  the 
most  known  were  Polybos  (II.,  11,  69),  Acamaa  (II., 
2,  823),  Agenor  (II.,  4,  583),  Polydaroae,  Helicaon, 
Archilochua  (II.,  2,  823),  and  Laodocos  (11,  4,  87). 
He  is  accused  by  some  of  having  betrayed  his  country, 
not  only  because  be  gave  a  .favourable  reception  to 
Diomedes,  Ulysses,  and  Menelaus,  when  they  came 
to  Troy,  as  ambassadors  from  the  Greeks,  to  demand 
the  restitution  of  Helen,  but  also  because  he  with- 
held the  fact  of  his  recognising  Ulysses,  at  the  time 
that  hero  visited  the  city  under  the  guiso  of  a  mendi- 
cant. (Od.,  4,  335.)  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
Antenor,  according  to  some,  migrated  with  a  party  of 
followers  into  Italy,  and  built  Patavium.  According 
to  others,  he  went  with  a  colony  of  the  Heneti  from 
Paphlagonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Hadriatic,  where  the 
new  settlers  established  themselves  in  the  district 
called  by  them  Venetia.  Both  accounts  are  fabulous. 
(lav.,  1,  1.— Pirn.,  3,  13.— Vtrg.,  jfin.,  1,  242  — 
Tacit.,  16,  21.) — II.  A  statuary,  known  only  as  the 
maker  of  the  original  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
tigiton,  which  were  carried  off  by  Xerxes,  and  restored 
ty  Alexender.  (Pautan.,  1,  8. — Anion,  Exp.  Al,  3, 
18  —  Plin.,  34,  8.) 

AntenobIdes,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  sons  of 
Antenor. 

Akteros.  The  original  meaning  of  the  name  An- 
teros  is  the  deity  who  avenges  slighted  love.  By 
later  writers  it  is  applied  to  a  brother  of  Cupid,  but  in 
constant  opposition  to  him ;  and  in  the  palestra  at 
Elis  ho  waa  represented  contending  with  him.  The 
signification  of  mutual  love  ia  given  to  the  word  only 
by  later  writers,  according  to  Bottiger.  (Schneider, 
WSrterb.,  t.  v.— Pautan.,  1,  30.— Id.,  6,  23.— Plu- 
tarch, Erot.,  20.) 

Anthei,  one  of  the  three  towns  on  the  site  of  which 
the  city  of  Patra,  in  Achaia,  is  said  to  have  been  built. 
The  other  two  were  Ante  and  Messatis.  These  three 
were  founded  by  the  Ionian*  when  they  held  posses- 
sion of  the  country.  (Cramer' i  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
8,  p.  66.) 

Anthedon,  I.  a  city  of  Bosotia,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Enripua,  and,  according  to  Dicasarchus,  about  seventy 
stadia  to  the  north  of  Salganeua.  (Stat.  Oreec.,  p. 
19.)  The  aame  writer  informs  ua,  that  from  Thebes 
to  Anthedon  the  distance  was  160  stadia  by  a  cross- 
road open  to  carriages.  The  inhabitants  were,  for  the 
most  part,  mariners  and  shipwrights ;  at  least,  so  says 
Dicasarchus ;  and  the  fisheries  of  the  place  were  very 
important.  The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated. 
(Athenteus,  1,  56.)  Pausaniaa  states  (9,  22)  that  the 
Caliri  were  worshipped  here;  there  waa  also  a  tem- 
ple of  Proserpina  in  the  town,  and  one  of  Bacchus 
without  the  walls.  Near  the  sea  waa  a  spot  called  the 
leap  of  Glaucus.  (Strabo,  404.— Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v. 
'Av0noov.— Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  4,  7.)  Sir  W.  Gell 
reports,  that  the  ruins  of  this  city  are  under  Mount 
Ktypa,  about  seven  miles  from  Portzumadi,  and  six 
from  Egripo.  (bin.,  p.  147.  —  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  264.) — II.  A  town  of  Palestine, 
called  also  Agrippiae,  on  the  sea  coast,  to  the  south- 
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west  of  Gaxa.    Herod  gave  it  the  second  nama  ia 
honour  of  Agrippa.   It  is  now  Daron.    (Plin,  4, 7.) 

A  nth  elk,  a  small  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  inter- 
val between  the  river  Phoenix  and  the  Straits  of  Ther- 
mopyhe,  and  near  the  spot  where  the  Asopus  flows 
into  the  sea.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  were  the  tem- 
ples of  Ceres  Amphictyonis,  that  of  Amphictyon,  and 
the  seats  of  the  Ampbictyons.  It  waa  one  of  the  two 
places  where  the  Amphictyonic  council  used  to  meet, 
the  other  being  Delphi.  The  place  for  holding  the  as- 
sembly here  was  the  temple  of  Ceres.  (Vid.  Amphic- 
tyones.— Herodot.,  7,  200  —  Strabo,  428.) 

AnthShus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  to  the  northeast 
of  Tbessalonica,  and  which  Thucydides  seems  to  com- 
prise within  Mygdonia.    (Thucyd.,  2,  99.) 

A  nthemusTa,  I.  a  district  in  the  northern  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  was  subseqnently  incorporated 
into  Osroene.  (Anm.  Marcell.,  14,  9. — Entrap.,  8, 
2.) — 'II.  The  capital  of  the  district  just  mentioned, 
lying  east  of  the  Euphrates  and  weat  of  the  city  of 
Edeesa.  It  is  also  called  Antbemus.  The  name  was 
derived  from  the  Macedonian  city  of  Antbemus. 
(Plin.,  6,  26.— Strab.,  514.) 

Anthems,  a  town  of  Cynuria  in  Argolis,  once  oc- 
cupied by  the  jEginets  together  with  Thyres.  (Pau- 
san.,  2,  38.)  It  waa  restored  to  the  Argives  after  the 
battle  of  Amphipolis.    (Thucyd.,  6,  41.) 

Anthebmus,  a  Chian  sculptor,  son  of  Micciadea, 
and  grandson  to  Malas.  He  flourished  about  Olymp. 
60,  and  was  the  father  of  the  two  artists  Bupalus  and 
Albania.  (Vid.  Bupalus.)  Aa  the  name  Anthermua 
is  not  Greek,  Brotier  reads  Archenmu,  which  Sillig 
follows.    (Plin.,  36,  6.— Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Ahthesphokia,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  people 
of  Syracuse  in  honour  of  Proserpina,  who  was  carried 
away  by  Pluto  as  she  was  gathering  flowers.  The  word 
is  derived  from  aire  rod  <p(petv  avSea,  i.  e.,  from  car- 
rying flower:  The  Syracusans  showed,  near  their 
city,  the  spot  where  Proserpina  was  carried  off,  and 
from  which  a  lake  bad  immediately  proceeded.  Around 
this  the  festival  was  celebrated.  The  lake  in  question 
is  formed  by  the  sources  of  the  Cyane,  whose  waters 
join  the  Anspus.  (Compare  Mvnter,  Naehricht  ton 
Neap,  und  SicU.,  p.  374.) — Feativala  of  the  aame 
name  were  also  observed  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno, 
who  waa  called  Antheia.    (Pouuz,  Onom.,  1,  1.) 

AktbestebIa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  among 
the  Greeks.    They  were  celebrated  in  the  month  of 
February,  called  Anthesterion,  whence  the  name  is 
derived,  and  continued  three  days.    The  first  day  was 
called  Tltdoiyia,  inb  rot)  rrWovc  olyeev,  because  they 
tapped  their  barrel*  of  liquor.    The  second  day  was 
called  Xoef,  from  the  measure  xod,  because  every  in- 
dividual drank  of  his  own  vessel,  in  commemoration  of 
the  arrival  of  Orestes,  who,  after  the  murder  of  his 
mother,  came,  without  being  purified,  to  Demophoun, 
or  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  wu  obliged,  with  all 
the  Athenians,  to  drink  by  himself  for  fear  of  polluting 
the  people  by  drinking  with  them  before  he  was  puri- 
fied of  the  parricide.   It  was  usual  on  that  day  to  ride 
out  in  chariots,  and  ridicule  those  that  passed  by.  The 
beat  drinker  was  rewarded  with  a  crown  of  leaves,  or 
rather  of  gold,  and  with  a  cask  of  wine.    The  third 
day  waa  called  Xvrpot,  from  j^rpa,  a  vessel  brought 
out  full  of  all  sorts  of  seed  arid  herbs,  deemed  sacred 
to  Mercury,  and  therefore  not  touched.    The  slaves 
had  the  permission  of  being  merry  and  free  during 
these  festivals ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  solemnity  a  her- 
ald proclaimed,  ©upafe,  Kopec,  aim  fr'  'Avdearqpta, 
i.  e.,  Depart,  ye  Cariln  slaves,  the  festivals  are  at  an 
end.   (MUan,  V.  H.,  2, 41.— Potter,  Or.  Antiq.,  vol. 
l,n,  422,  teqq.)  Rohnken  (Avct.  Mmend. ,  ad  Hesych.  , 
vol.  2,  s.  *.  Atovvf)  makes  the  AM»nians  to  have  cel- 
ebrated three  festivals  in  honour  of  Bacchus  :  1 .  Those 
of  the  country,  in  the  month  Posideon  :  3.  Those  of 
the  city,  or  the  greater  festivals,  in  the  month  Ela- 
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phebolion  ;  and,  3.  The  Antbesteris  or  Lenaa,  in  (he 
month  Anthcsterion.  These  last  were  celebrated 
within  a  large  enclosure  called  Lenjeum,  and  in  a  quar- 
ter of  the  city  termed  Limnas,  or  "  the  pools."  Meur- 
bus  had  before  distinguished  the  Lenaea  from  the  An- 
thesteria  (Grox.  Per.,  vol.  3,  Op.  col.,  917  and 
918  )  Bockh  also  regards  the  Lenaa  as  a  distinct 
festival  from  the  Anthesteria.  (  Vom  Vntertcheide  der 
Alci»\en  Lamm,  {ex.,  Jahrg.,  1816,  1817,  p.  47, 
sec; ;  Both  the  latter  opinions,  however,  are  incorrect. 
(Compare  Creuzer,  SymMik,  vol  3,  p.  319,  teqq .) 

Anthxds,  I.  a  son  of  Antenor. — II.  One  of  the  com- 
panions of  .£neas.  ( Virg.,  Mn,  1,  514.) — III.  A 
statuary  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  8)  as  having  flour- 
ished in  CMymp.  155,  and  as  approved  among  the  ar- 
tists of  his  own  time.  In  some  editions  of  Pliny  the 
name  is  written  Antaeus.    (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

Ahthiom,  a  town  of  Thrace,  afterward  called  Apol- 
lonia.  The  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  Spzop- 
olis,  and  is  now  pronounced  Sizeboli.    (Plin.,  4,11.) 

Asthoses,  a  companion  of  Hercules,  who  followed 
Evander,  and  settled  in  Italy.  He  was  killed  in  the 
warofTnmus  against  JSneas.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  10,  778.) 

Akthbopophaoi,  a  people  of  Sey  tbia  that  fed  on  hu- 
man flesh.  Herodotus  (4,  106)  calls  them  the  An- 
dropoagi,  and  states  that  they  lived  in  a  more  savage 
manner  than  any  other  nation,  having  no  public  distri- 
bution of  justice  nor  established  laws.  He  informs 
us  also  that  they  applied  themselves  to  the  breeding 
of  cattle,  clothed  themselves  like  the  Scythians,  and 
spoke  a  peculiar  language.  Rennell  thinks  that  they 
must  have  occupied  Polish  Russia,  and  both  banks  of 
the  river  Prypetz,  the  western  head  of  the  Borysthe- 
nes.    (Remell,  Geogr.  of  Herod.,  p.  86,  4to  ed.) 

ASTHTLI.A,  a  city  of  Egypt  about  west  from  the 
Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  northwest  from  Nau- 
mis.  It  ia  supposed  by  Larcher  to  have  been  the 
asm ;  with  Gyraccopolis.  (Compare  Manner!,  Geogr., 
vol.  10.  p.  596.)  According  to  Herodotus,  it  furnish- 
ed sandals  to  the  wife  of  the  Persian  satrap,  who  waa 
viceroy,  for  the  time  being,  over  Egypt.  This  waa  in 
imitation  of  the  royal  custom  at  home,  in  the  case  of 
the  queens  of  Persia.  (Herod.,  2,  98. — Consult  Bohr, 
ti  (sc.)  Atheroma  says  it  supplied  girdles  (1,  p.  33 
—Compare  Bohr,  ad  Ctee.,  p.  209.) 

Aktia  lsx,  was  made  for  the  suppression  of  luxury 
at  Rome.  Its  particulars  are  not  known,  but  it  conld 
sot  be  enforced.  The  enactor  waa  Antius  Resto,  who 
afterward  never  supped  abroad  for  fear  of  being  him- 
self a  witness  of  the  profusion  and  extravagance  which 
his  law  meant  to  destroy,  but  without  effect.  (Ma- 
eroi.,  3,  17.) 

Antias.  a  name  given  to  the  goddess  Fortune,  from 
her  splendid  temple  at  Antium,  where  she  waa  par 
ticularly  worshipped.    (Vid.  Antium.) 

Asticlea,  s  daughter  of  Autolycus  and  Amphithea. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Ulysses,  but  not,  it  is  said,  by 
Laertes.  This  individual  was  only  the  reputed  fa 
?her  of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca,  and  the  actual  paternity 
belonged  to  Sisyphus.  It  is  said  that  Anticlea  killed 
herself  when  she  beard  a  false  report  of  her  son's 
death.  (Homer,  Od.,  11, 19.— Hygin.,  fab.,  201, 243. 
—Pausan,  10,  29.) 

Asticlides,  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Athens, 
whose  works  are  lost.  (Consult  Athenaut,  ed.  Schto. 
— Ind.  Auct.,  i.  v.,  vol.  9  ) 

AirricalBUS,  a  detached  chain  of  the  ridge  of  Mount 
Cragus  in  Lyeia,  running  in  a  northeast  direction  along 
the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Glancus.  It  is  now  called 
Soumbovrlou.  Captain  Beaufort  estimates  the  height 
at  not  less  than  6000  feet.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
vol  2.  p.  246.) 

Abtickatf.s,  a  Spartan,  who,  according  to  Plutarch, 
stabbed  Eparainondss,  the  Theban  general,  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Mantinea.  Great  honours  and  rewards  were 
i  to  him  by  the  Spartans,  and  an  exemption 


from  taxes  to  his  posterity.  (Pint.,  Tit.  Age*.,  e.  88.) 
There  were,  however,  other  claimants  for  this  honour. 
The  Mantineans  asserted  that  one  of  their  citizens,  by 
name  Macharion,  gave  the  fatal  blow.  The  A  theniana, 
on  the  other  hand,  make  Epaminondas  to  have  fallen 
by  the  hand  of  Gryllus,  son  of  Xenophon.  (Compare 
Potuan.,  8,  11.— id.,  9, 16;  and  Wctteling,  ad  Dwd. 
Sic.,  15,  87. ) 

Anticyea,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  at  the  mouth  or 
the  Sperchiua.  (Herodot ,  7,  198.— Strabo,  428.)  Il 
was  said  to  produce  the  genuine  hellebore,  so  muck 
recommended  by  ancient  physicians  as  a  cure  for  in- 
sanity. (Stepk.  Byz.,  t.  v.  'kvrUvpa.) — II.  A  town 
of  Phocia,  on  the  isthmus  of  a  small  peninsula  in  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacua.  It  was  celebrated,  in  common 
with  the  one  already  mentioned,  for  ita  hellebore 
(SeyUx,  p.  14.  —  Theopkr.,  9,  10.— Straio,  418.) 
Pauaanias  affirms  (10,  36)  that  the  inhabitants  of  An- 
ticyra  were  driven  from  their  town  by  Philip,  the  son 
of  Amyntss,  on  the  termination  of  toe  Sacred  War. 
At  a  later  period  it  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Ltevi- 
nus,  the  Roman  pnstor,  who  delivered  it  up  to  the 
iEtolians.  (Lis.,  26,  26.)  And  subsequently,  in  the 
Macedonian  war,  it  was  occupied  by  Titus  Q.  Flam- 
ininus,  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  its  harbour 
presented  for  the  operations  of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  (Lis.,  32,  18. — Pawan  ,  10,  36. — 
Polyb.,  18,  28.— Id.,  27,  14.)  The  site  of  Anticyra 
corresponds,  as  ia  generally  believed,  with  that  of  At- 
propitx,  in  a  bay  of  some  extent,  parallel  to  that  of  Sa- 
lon*. "  Here  is  s  good  port,"  says  Sir  W.  Gell  (bin., 
p.  174),  "  and  some  remains  of  antiquity."  Chand- 
ler remarks,  that  "  the  site  is  now  called  Atproepitia, 
or  the  white  houses  ;  and  some  traces  of  the  buildings, 
from  which  it  was  so  named,  remain.  The  port  ia 
land-locked,  and  frequented  by  veasels  for  com." 
(Travels,  vol.  2,  p.  301.) — The  ancients  had  a  prov- 
erb, Naviget  Axhcyram,  applied  to  a  person  that  waa 
regarded  as  insane,  and  alluding  to  the  hellebore  pro- 
duced at  either  Anticyra.  (Compare  Eratmvt,  Chil., 
1,  cent.  8,  52. — Naviget  Anlieyrat,  UXevoetev  eic 
' kvrncvpac.)  Horace  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
allude  to  three  places  of  this  name,  but  this  is  a  mis- 
take ;  the  jwet  merely  speaks  of  a  head  so  insane  as 
not  to  be  cured  by  the  produce  of  three  Anticyras,  if 
there  even  were  three,  and  not  merely  two.  (Ep.,  ad 
Pit.,  300.) 

Antidotda,  a  Greek  painter,  a  pupil  of  Euphranor. 
He  flourished  about  364  B.C.  His  colouring  was  se- 
vere, and  his  productions  were  remarkable  for  their 
careful  execution  rather  than  their  number.  His  prin- 
cipal pieces  were  a  Wrestler  and  a  Flute-player.  He 
was  the  instructor  of  Nicies  of  Athens.  (Hilt.,  H.  N., 
35,  11.— Biogr.  Unh.,  vol.  2,  p.  249.) 

ArriOEHEs,  one  of  Alexander's  geaerala,  publicly 
rewarded  for  his  valour.    (Quint.  Curt.,  6,  14.) 

AntioenIdas,  a  famous  musician  of  Thebes,  disci- 
ple to  Philoxenus.  He  introduced  certain  innova- 
tions in  the  construction  of  the  flute,  and  in  the  art  of 
playing  upon  it.    (Cic,  Brut.,  97.) 

AntioSne,  a  daughter  of  CEdipos,  king  of  Thebee, 
by  his  mother  Jtocasta.  After  the  death  of  CEdipus 
and  his  sons  Eteocles  and  Polynices,  Antigone  repair- 
ed to  Thebes,  in  order  to  effect  the  sepulture  of  her 
brother  Polynices.  Creon,  monarch  of  Thebes,  her 
maternal  uncle,  had  forbidden  the  interment  of  the 
young  prince  under  the  penalty  of  death,  on  account 
of  the  war  which  the  latter  had  waged  against  his 
own  country.  Antigone,  however,  disregarding  all 
personal  considerations,  succeeded  in  sprinkling  dust 
three  times  on  her  brother's  remains,  which  was  equiv- 
alent to  sepulture,  but  waa  sebsequently  seized  by  the 
guards  who  had  been  placed  to  watch  the  corpse  and 
prevent  its  interment.  For  this  she  was  immured 
alive  in  a  tomb,  where  she  hung  herself.  Honmon, 
|  the  son  of  Creon,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed 
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effected  an  entrance  and  killed  himself  by  her  corpse, 
and  his  mother  Eurydice  likewise  put  an  end  to  her 
existence.  This  sad  story  forms  the  basis  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  Sophocles.  (Vid.  Sophocles.) 

AntigonSa,  I.  a  city  of  Epirus,  southwest  of  Apol- 
lonia.  (P/in.,  4,  1.) — II.  One  of  Macedonia,  in  the 
diutrict  of  Mygdonia,  founded  by  Antigonus,  son  of 
Gonatas.  (Id.,  4,  10.) — III.  One  in  Syria,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Orontes,  built  by  Antigonus,  and  in- 
tended as  the  residence  of  the  governors  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  but  destroyed  by  him  when  Selencia  was 
built,  and  the  inhabitants  removed  to  the  latter  city. — 
IV.  Another  in  Asia  Minor.  (Vid.  Alexandrea,  IX.) 

Antioonos,  I.  a  general  of  Alexander's,  and  one  of 
those  who  played  the  most  important  part  after  the 
death  of  that  monarch.  In  the  division  of  the  provin- 
ces after  the  king's  death,  he  received  Pamphylia,  Ly- 
cia,  and  Phrygia.  Two  years  after  the  decease  of  Al- 
exander, he  united  with  Antipater  and  Ptolemy  against 
Perdiccas,  who  aimed  at  the  supremacy.  Perdiccaa 
having  died  this  same  year  (B.C.  322),  and  Antipater 
being  place'd  at  the  head  of  the  government,  Antigonus 
was  named  commander  of  all  the  forces  of  the  empire, 
and  marched  against  Eumenes.  After  various  con- 
flicts, during  a  war  of  three  years,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  Eumenes  into  his  power  by  treachery,  and 
starved  him  to  death.  Become  now  all  powerful  by 
the  death  of  this  formidable  rival,  he  ruled  as  king,  but 
without  assuming  the  title,  over  all  Asia  Minor  and 
Syria ;  but  his  conduct  eventually  excited  against  him 
a  formidable  league,  in  which  Seleucua,  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
simachus,  and  Cassander  arrayed  themselves  against 
Antigonus,  and  tbe  celebrated  Demetrius,  his  son. 
After  varied  success,  the  confederates  made  a  treaty 
with  him,  and  surrendered  to  him  the  possession  of 
the  whole  of  Asia,  upon  condition  that  the  Grecian 
cities  should  remain  free.  This  treaty  was  soon 
broken,  and  Ptolemy  made  a  descent  into  Lesser  Asia 
and  on  some  of  the  Greek  isles,  which  was  at  first  suc- 
cessful, but  he  was  defeated  in  a  seafight  by  Deme- 
trius, the  son  of  Antigonus,  who  took  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, made  18,000  prisoners,  and  sunk  200  of  his  ships. 
After  this  famous  naval  battle,  which  happened  20 
years  after  Alexander's  death,  Antigonus  and  his  son 
assumed  tbe  title  of  kings,  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  all  the  rest  of  Alexander's  generals.  From 
this  period,  B.C.  306,  his  own  reign  in  Asia,  that  of 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  and  those  of  the  other  captains  of 
Alexander  in  their  respective  territories,  properly  com- 
mence. Antigonus  now  formed  the  design  of  driving 
Ptolemy  from  Egypt,  but  failed.  His  power  soon  be- 
came so  formidable  that  a  new  confederacy  was  formed 
against  him  by  Cassander,  Lysimachus,  Seleucus,  and 
Ptolemy.  The  contending  parties  met  in  the  plain  of 
Ip8us  in  Phrygia,  B.C.  301.  Antigonus  was  defeated, 
and  died  of  his  wounds ;  and  his  son  Demetrius  fled 
from  the  field.  Antigonus  was  84  years  old  when 
he  died.  (Vid.  Demetrius. — Pausan.,  V,  6,  Ac. — 
Justin,  13, 14,  tt  15  — C.  Nep.,  Vit.  Eumen.—Plut., 
Vit.  Demetr. — Eunun.  el  Aral.) — II.  Gonatas,  so  call- 
ed from  Gonni  in  Thessaly,  the  place  of  his  birth,  was 
tbe  son  of  Demetrius,  and  grandson  of  Antigonus. 
He  made  himself  master  of  Macedonia  B.C.  277,  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  the  course  of  his  reign, 
'  he  defeated,  with  great  slaughter,  the  Gauls,  who  had 
made  an  irruption  into  his  kingdom.  Having  refused 
succours  to  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus,  he  was  driven  from 
his  throne  by  that  warlike  monarch.  He  afterward 
recovered  a  great  part  of  Macedonia,  and  followed 
Pyrrhus  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Argos.  In  a  conflict 
that  ensued  there,  Pyrrhus  was  slain.  After  the  death 
of  Pyrrhus,  he  recovered  the  remainder  of  Macedonia, 
and  died  after  a  reign  of  34  years,  leaving  bis  son,  De- 
metrius the  Second,  to  succeed,  B.C.  243.  (Justin, 
tl  tt  25.) — III.  The  gnsrdian  of  his  nephew,  Philip, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  married  the  widow  of  De- 
US 


metrius,  and  usurped  the  kingdom.  He  was  called 
Doion  (duaav,  "  about  to  give,"  i.  e.,  always  promis- 
ing), from  His  promising  much  and  giving  nothing. 
He  conquered  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  and  obli- 
ged him  to  retire  into  Egypt,  because  be  favoured  the 
jEtolians  against  tbe  Greeks.  He  died  B.C.  222, 
after  a  reign  of  11  years,  leaving  his  crown  to  the 
lawful  possessor,  Philip,  who  became  conspicuous  by 
his  cruelties  and  the  war  he  made  against  the  Romans. 
(Justin,  28  tt  29.— Plot.,  Vit.  CUom)— IV.  Son  of 
Echecrates,  and  nephew  of  Philip,  the  father  of  Per- 
seus. He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Macedonian  no- 
bles who  remained  faithful  when  Perseus  conspired 
against  his  parents ;  and  to  him,  moreover,  Philip 
owed  tbe  discovery  of  the  plot.  Charmed  with  his 
virtuous  snd  upright  character,  the  monarch  intended 
to  make  him  his  successor,  but  the  death  of  Philip  pre- 
vented this  being  done.  Perseus  succeeded  his  father, 
and,  a  few  days  after,  put  Antigonus  to  death,  B.C. 
179.  (lit  ,  40,  54,  &c.)— V.  Son  of  Aristobulus  II., 
king  of  Juda,  was  conducted  to  Rome  along  with 
his  father,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey. 
When  Csjsar  became  dictator,  Antigonus  endeavoured, 
but  in  vain,  to  get  himself  re-established  in  his  hered- 
itary dominions,  and  at  last  was  compelled  to  apply 
to  Pacorus,  king  of  tbe  Panbians.  Pacorus,  on  the 
promise  of  1000  talents,  marched  into  Judea  at  the 
head  of  a  large  army,  and  replaced  Antigonus  on  the 
throne ;  but  Marc  Antony,  at  the  solicitation  of  Herod, 
sent  Gabiniua  against  him,  who  took  Jerusalem,  and 
put  Antigonus  to  ah  ignominious  death.  He  reigned 
3  years  and  3  months.  (Justin,  20,  29,  dec.)— VI. 
Caryatiua,  an  historian  in  the  age  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  the  ancient 
philosophers:  also  a  heroic  poem,  entitled  "Anti- 
pater," mentioned  by  Atheneus ;  and  other  works. 
The  only  remains  we  have  of  them  are  his  "  Collec- 
tions of  wonderful  Stories"  concerning  animals  and 
other  natural  bodies.  This  work  was  first  published 
at  Basle,  1568,  and  was  afterward  reprinted  at  Ley- 
den  by  Meursius,  1619,  in  4to.  It  forms  a  part  also 
of  the  volume  entitled  Historiarum  Mirabilium  Aw- 
torts  Grad,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1622,  in  4to. 

AntilibInds,  a  ridge  of  mountains  in  Syria,  east 
of,  and  running  parallel  with,  the  ridge  of  Libanus. 
(Vid.  Libanus.  —  Plin.,  6,  20.) 

AntilSchos,  I.  the  eldest  son  of  Nestor  by  Euryd- 
ice. He  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  his  father,  and 
was  killed  by  Memnon,  the  son  of  Aurora,  according 
to  Homer  (Od.,  4,  187),  who  is  followed  by  Pindar 
(Pyth.,  6,  28).  and  by  Hyginus  (fat.,  113).  Ovid, 
on  the  contrary,  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  by  Hec- 
tor (Her.,  1,  15).  We  must  therefore  alter  the  teit 
of  the  latter,  and  for  Antilnchum  read  either  Anckia- 
turn  with  Muncker  (from  Horn.,  It..  18,  185),  or  Am- 
phimaehum  with  Scoppa  (from  Darts  Phrygius,  c. 
20). — II.  A  poet,  who  wrote  some  verses  in  praise  of 
Lysander,  and  received  a  cap  full  of  silver  in  return. 
(Plui.,  Vit.  Lysandr.,  c.  18.) 

AntihIchos,  I.  a  poet  of  Colophon,  and  pupil  of 
Panyasis.  He  was  the  contemporary  of  CJwsrilua, 
and  flourished  between  460  and  431  B.C.  With 
Antimachus  would  have  commencod  a  new  era  in  the 
history  of  epic  verse,  if  that  department  of  poetry  bad 
been  capable  of  resuming  its  former  lustre.  In  com-, 
mon  with  Chcerilus,  he  perceived  that  the  period  of 
the  Homeric  epic  had  irrevocably  passed ;  but  in  place 
of  substituting  the  historic  epic,  as  the  former  did,  he 
returned  to  mythological  subjects ;  merely  treating 
them,  however,  in  a  manner  more  in  accordance  with 
the  taste  of  the  day.  The  success  which  be  obtained, 
and  the  admiration  which  was  subsequently  testified 
for  his  productions  by  the  Alexandrean  school,  prove 
that  he  was  not  mistaken  in  the  judgment  he  had  formed 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  he  augured  well  re- 
specting the  opinion  of  posterity.    The  Alexandrean 
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enties  (according  to  Qointiban,  10,  1)  cited  hi*  The- 
taU  as  a  work  worthy  of  being  compared  with  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  of  terminating  the  hat  of  epic 
poems  of  the  mat  class.  They  extolled  the  grandeur 
of  his  ideas  and  the  energy  of  his  style,  but  they  con- 
fessed, at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  deficient  in  ele- 
gance and  grace.  Antimachos  was  also  the  author 
of  an  elegy  entitled  Lyate,  which  the  ancients  regarded 
as  a  chef-d'oeuvre.  It  is  now  entirely  lost.  The  An- 
thology hss  preserved  for  ns  one  of  his  epigrams. 
The  fragments  of  Antimachos  hare  been  collected  and 
pubhshed  by  Schellenberg,  under  the  title  "  Antimaehi 
Coiopkomi  fragment*,  nunc  jrnmum  conquinta,"  dec, 
AW,  1786,  8vo.  (ScAotf,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr..  vol.  1,  p. 
M5.  and  8,  p.  126.}— II.  A  Trojan,  whom  Paha  bribed 
to  oppose  the  restoring  of  Helen  to  Menalaus  and 
Ulysses,  who  had  come  as  ambassadors  to  recover  her. 
He  recommended  to  put  them  to  death.  His  sons, 
Hippolochus  and  Pisander,  were  killed  by  Agamemnon. 
<£,  11,  183,  sefj.) 

Ammnu,  annual  sacrifices  and  quinquennial  games 
in  honoar  of  Antinous,  instituted  by  the  Emperor  Ha- 
drian at  Mantinea,  where  A  ruinous  was  worshipped  as 
a  divinity.  Ther  were  celebrated  also  at  Argos. 
(Palter,  Gr.  Ants?.,  vol.  1,  p.  434.) 

AKTHOoroLis  or  Amnios',  a  town  of  Egypt,  built 
in  honour  of  Anririous,  opposite  Hermopolia  Magna, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  was  previously  an 
obscure  place  called  Bess,  but  became  a  magnificent 
city.  (rid.  Antinons.)  It  is  now  called  Ennui, 
and  •  revered  sepulchre  has  also  caused  it  to  receive 
the  same  of  Skek-Atadi.  (Amman.  Marcclltn.,  19, 
I2.-A*  Can.,  69.  n.—Spartian.,  Vit.  Hair.,  14. 
—DtKnptvm  ate  VEgypU,  vol.  4,  p.  197,  teqq.) 

Asnsdos,  I.  a  youth  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  the 
Emperor  Hadrian  waa  so  extremely  fond,  that  at  his 
death  he  erected  temples  to  him,  established  s  priest- 
hood for  the  new  divinity,  built  a  city  in  honour  of  him 
(vtd.  Antinoopolis),  and  caused  a  constellation  in  the 
heavens  to  be  called  by  his  name.  According  to  one 
account,  Antinons  wss  drowned  in  the  Nile,  while 
soother  snd  more  correct  statement  gives  the  occasion 
of  his  death  as  follows :  Hadrian,  consulting  sn  oracle 
it  Beta,  waa  informed  that  he  waa  threatened  with 
great  danger,  unless  a  person  that  was  dear  to  him 
ns  immolated  for  his  preservation.  Upon  hearing 
this.  Antinoua  threw  himself  from  a  rock  into  the  Nile, 
ai  an  offering  for  the  safety  of  the  emperor,  who  bulk 
AniiDoopolis  on  the  spot.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
artists  of  the  empire  were  ordered  to  immortalize  by 
their  skill  the  grief  of  the  monarch  and  the  memory 
of  his  favourite.  Painters  and  statuaries  vied  with 
each  other,  and  some  of  the  master-pieces  of  the  lat- 
ter have  descended  to  our  own  times.  The  absurd 
and  disgusting  Conduct  of  Hadrisn  needs  no  comment. 
— II.  A  native  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Eupeithea,  snd  one 
of  Penelope's  suiters.  He  was  brutal  and  cruel  in  his 
manners,  and  was  the  first  of  the  suiters  that  was  slain 
by  Ulysses  on  his  return.   {Oi.,  88,  8,  dee.) 

AamocHii,  I-  »  city  of  Syria,  once  the  third  city 
of  the  world  for  beauty,  greatness,  snd  population. 
It  was  built  by  Scleucue  Nicator,  in  memory  of  his 
father  Anuoehns,  on  the  river  Orontes,  about  80  mile* 
from  its  mouth,  and  was  equidistant  from  Constanti- 
nople and  Alexandres,  being  about  700  miles  from 
each.   Here  the  disciples  of  our  Saviour  were  first 
called  Christians,  and  the  chief  patriarch  of  Asia  re- 
sided. It  was  afterward  known  by  the  name  of  Te- 
trapolis,  being  divided,  a*  it  were,  into  four  cities, 
each  having  it*  separate  wall,  besides  a  common  one 
«i^1~|ng  all.    The  first  was  boilt  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor, the  second  by  those  who  repaired  thither  on  its 
being  snde  the  capital  of  the  Syro-  Macedonian  empire, 
the  md  by  Seleucos  Callinicus,  and  the  fourth  by 
Anuockus  Epiphsnes.   ( Strata,  750. — Compare  Man- 
not,  tsL  8,  part  1,  p.  468,  teqq .)   It  is  now  called 


Antakia,  and  has  suffered  severely  by  ■  late  earth- 
quake. At  the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  below 
was  a  celebrated  grove,  called  Daphne ;  whence,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction,  it  hss  been  called  Antiochia 
near  Daphne,  or  Antiochia  Epidaphnes  ('Avnoxeia  i) 
vpof  haOvqv.  Hierocl.  Synecdem.,  p.  711. — PUn.,  6, 
21.— Antiochia  Epidapknu,  tid.  Daphne.) — II.  A  city 
of  Lycaonia,  near  the  northern  confines  of  Pisidis, 
sometimes  called  Antiochia  of  Pisidis  ('Avrio^eta 
n«rti5iof ).  According  to  Stmbo,  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Magnesia  on  the  Meander.  This  prob- 
ably took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Antiochus,  from 
whom  the  piece  derived  its  name.  It  became,  under 
the  Romans,  the  chief  city  of  their  province  of  Pisidia, 
which  extended  farther  to  the  north  than  Pisidia  proper. 
(Hieroda,  p.  678.) — III.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
situate  on  a  rocky  projection  of  the  coast  termed  Cra- 
gus,  whence  the  place,  for  distinction'  sske,  was 
called  'AvTtfyeia  M  Kpdyy.  (Strata-,  669.)  The 
Byzantine  writers  call  it  the  Isaurian  Antiochta.  Hi-  . 
erodes  makes  mention  of  it  (Synecdem,  p.  708),  a* 
also  the  writers  on  the  Crusades,  under  the  name  of 
Antioeeta.    (Sanuti,  tecreta  fidtltum,  I.  8,  p.  4,  c.  86. 

■Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  84.) — IV.  A  city  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  in  Comagene,  a  province  of 
Syria,  (Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  407.)— -V.  A  city 
of  Carta,  on  the  river  Meander,  where  that  stream  was 
joined  by  the  Orsinus  or  Massinus.  (PUn.,  S,  89.) 
Stepb.  Byz.  states,  mat  it  was  founded  by  Antiocbus, 
son  of  Seleucus,  in  honour  of  hia  mother.  It  had  been 
previously  called  Pythopolis.  The  environs  abounded 
in  fruit  of  •very  kind,  but  especially  in  the  fig  called 
"  triphylla."  The  ancient  site  corresponds  with  Jem- 
tktr.  (Cramer' t  Aria  Minor,  vol  3,  p.  909.)— VI.  A 
city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  in  the  district  of  Lamotis 
(Ptol.,  p.  189.) 

AirriocRis,  I.  the  name  of  the  mother  of  Antiochus, 
the  son  of  Seleucus. — II.  A  tribe  of  Athens. 

Antiochus,  I.  sumamed  Soter,  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Seleucus,  the  first  king  of  Syria  and  Babylonia. 
He  succeeded  his  father  B.C.  880.  When  still  young, 
he  fell  into  a  lingering  disease,  which  none  of  his  fa- 
ther's physicians  could  cure  for  some  time,  till  it  waa 
discovered  that  his  pulse  was  more  irregular  than  usual 
when  Strstonice,  his  stepmother,  entered  his  room, 
snd  that  love  for  her  waa  the  cause  of  hi*  illness. 
This  waa  told  to  the  father,  who  willingly  gave  Strst- 
onice to  save  a  son  on  whom  he  founded  all  bis  hopes. 
When  Antiochus  csm*  to  the  throne,  he  displayed,  at 
the  head  of  his  forces,  talents  worthy  of  his  sire,  and 
gained  many  battles  over  the  Bithynisns,  Macedonians, 
and  Galatians.    He  attacked  also  Ptolemy  Philadel- 

C*  a,  king  of  Egypt,  at  the  instigstion  of  Magas,  who 
revolted  against  this  prince,  but  without  success. 
He  fsiled  also  in  an  expedition  which  he  undertook 
alter  the  death  of  Phileterus,  king  of  Pergamua,  with 
a  view  of  seizing  on  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  van- 
quished near  Sardis  by  Eumenes,  the  successor  of 
that  prince.  He  returned  after  this  to  Antioch,  and 
died  not  long  subsequently,  having  occupied  the  throne 
for  nineteen  years.  He  was  called  Soter  (Zuryp)  or 
"  Preserver,"  for  having  preserved  his  subjects  from 
an  irruption  of  the  Galatians  or  Gauls,  whom  ho  de- 
feated in  battle.  His  successor  wss  Antiochus  Theos. 
(Juttin,  17,  3,  die.)— II.  Son  of  Antiochus  Soter,  and 
sumamed  Then  (6eor),  "God,"  by  the  Milesians, 
because  he  put  to  death  their  tyrant  Timarchus.  He 
succeeded  his  father  B.C.  861,  and  at  the  inatigation  of 
hia  sister  Apamea,  the  widow  of  Magaa,  renewed  the 
war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  king  of  Egypt.  He 
was  ss  unsuccessful,  however,  as  his  father  had  been ; 
and,  being  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  only  obtained 
it  on  condition  of  repudiating  his  wife  Laodice,  and 
espousing  Berenice  the  sister  of  Ptolemy.  The  male 
issue,  moreover,  of  this  latter  marriage  were  to  inherit 
the  crown.   It  waa  during  this  war  {hat  he  lost  all  hi* 
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provinces  beyond  the  Euphrates  by  a  revolt  of  the 

Parthians  end  Baetriens.  Ptolemy  dying  two  years 
after  this,  Antiochus  repudiated  Berenice  and  restored 
Laodice.  Toe  latter,  resolving  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion to  her  son,  poisoned  Antiochus  and  suborned  Ar- 
temon,  whose  features  were  similar  to  his,  to  represent 
him  as  king.  Artemon,  subservient  to  her  will,  pre- 
tended to  be  indisposed,  and,  as  king,  recommended 
to  them  Seleucus,  surnsmed  Callinicus,  son  of  Laodice, 
as  his  successor.  After  this  ridiculous  imposture,  it 
was  made  public  that  the  king  had  died  a  natural  death, 
and  Laodice  placed  her  son  on  the  throne,  and  de- 
spatched Berenice  and  her  son,  B.C.  246.  (Justin,  27, 
1. — Appian.) — III.  Surnamed  Hierax  (lepaf),  "  bird 
of  prey,"  son  of  Antiochus  Theos  and  Laodice,  was 
the  brother  of  Seleucus  Callinicus.  From  his  early 
years  this  prince  was  devoured  by  ambition.  In  order 
to  attain  to  power,  no  crime  or  evil  act  deterred  him  ; 
his  thirst  for  rale,  as  well  as  his  wicked  and  turbulent 
spirit,  obtained  for  him  the  appellation,  so  characteristic 
of  his  movements,  which  we  have  mentioned  above. 
Under  preteit  of  aiding  his  brother  against  Ptolemy 
Euergetes,  he  attempted  to  dethrone  him.  Seleucus 
having  marched  against  him  for  the  purpose  of  coun- 
teracting his  ambitious  designs,  Hierax  defeated  him 
near  Ancyra.  He  could  not,  however,  derive  any  ad- 
vantage from  this  victory,  since  the  Gauls,  who  formed 
the  principal  part  of  his  army,  revolted  and  declared 
themselves  independent ;  and  it  was  only  by  paying 
a  large  sum  of  money  that  Hierax  could  save  his  life. 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  took  advantage  of  this 
circumstance  to  rid  himself  of  an  unquiet  and  trouble- 
some neighbour.  He  attacked  Hierax,  defeated  him, 
and  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother-in- 
law  Ariarathcs,  king  of  Cappadocia.  Ariarathes  soon 
became  tired  of  him,  and  formed  the  design  of  putting 
Dim  to  death ;  but  Hierax.  informed  of  his  design,  fled 
into  Egypt.  He  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Ptolemy,  and 
perished  a  few  years  after  in  attempting  to  make  his 
escape. — IV.  The  Great,  as  he  was  surnamed,  was  the 
third  of  the  name  that  actually  reigned,  and  the  son 
of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  and  succeeded  his  father  223 
B.C.  He  passed  the  first  years  of  his  reign  in  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  snd  in  bringing  back 
to  their  duty  several  of  his  officers  who  hsd  made  them- 
selves independent.  Desirous  after  this  of  regaining 
Syria,  vhieh  had  been  wrested  from  Seleucus  Callini- 
cus by  Ptolemy  Euergetes  of  Egypt,  he  wss  met  at 
Raphio  and  defeated  by  Ptolemy  Philopater,  218  B.C., 
and  wa*  compelled  to  surrender  the  whole  of  hia  eon- 
quests  in  Syria  which  he  had  thus  far  made.  He  was 
more  successful,  however,  in  Upper  Asia,  where  be  re- 
covered possession  of  Media,  and  made  treaties  wi  th  the 
kings  of  Parthia  and  Baetria,  who  agreed  to  aid  him  in 
regaining  other  of  hia  former  provinces,  if  their  respect- 
ive kingdoms  were  secured  to  them.  He  crossed  over 
also  into  India,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king 
of  that  country.  After  the  death  of  Philopater,  he  re- 
sumed his  plans  of  conquest,  snd  Ptolemy  Epipbanes 
being  yet  quite  young,  he  seized  upon  the  whole  of 
Syria.  He  granted,  however,  peace  to  Ptolemy,  and 
even  gave  bim  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage, 
with  Syria  for  her  dowry.  Antiochus  then  turned  his 
arms  against  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece ;  but 
these  cities  having  implored  the  aid  of  Rome,  the  sen- 
ate sent  to  Antiochus  to  summon  him  to  surrender 
his  conquests.  Excited,  however,  by  Hannibal,  to 
whom  he  had  given  an  asylum,  he  took  no  notice  of 
this  order,  and  a  war  ensued.  The  plan,  however, 
which  Hannibal  traced  out  for  him,  waa  not  followed. 
Defeated  at  Thermopylae  by  Glabrio,  he  fled  into  Asia, 
where  a  second  and  more  complete  defeat,  by  Scipio 
Asiaticus,  at  Magnesia,  compelled  him  to  sue  for 
peace,  which  he  obtained  only  on  the  hardest  condi- 
tions. He  was  obliged  to  retire  beyond  Mount  Taurus. 
All  bis  territories  on  this  side  of  Taunts  became  Roman 
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provinces,  and  he  had  also  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of 
2000  talents.    His  revenues  being  insufficient  for  this 
heavy  demand,  he  attempted  to  plunder  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  of  Belus  m  Susiana;  but  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  were  so  irritated  at  this  sacrilege,  that 
they  slew  him,  together  with  his  escort,  B.C.  187.  Hs 
hsd  reigned  thirty-six  years.    In  bis  character  of  king, 
Antiochus  waa  humane  and  liberal,  the  patron  of  learn- 
ing, snd  the  friend  of  merit.    He  hsd  three  sons, 
Seleucus  Philopater,  Antiochus  Epipbanes,  snd  Deme- 
trius.   The  first  succeeded  him,  and  the  two  others 
were  kept  as  hostages  by  the  Romans.   (Justin,  31  et 
32.— Liv.,  34,  59.— Flor.,  2,  1  —  Appian,  Bell.  Syr.) 
— V.  Surnamed  Epiphanet,  or  Illustrious,  was  king  of 
Syria  after  the  death  of  his  brother  Seleucus  Philopa- 
ter, having  ascended  the  throne  176  B.C.    He  was  the 
fourth  of  the  name,  and  was  surnamed  Emphmut 
('Ewupavyt),  "the  Illustrious,"  and  reigned  eleven 
years.    Taking  advantsge  of  the  infancy  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  he  seized  upon  Coelosyria,  and  even  pen- 
etrated into  Egypt,  where  be  took  Memphis,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  the  young  king, 
whom  he  kept  prisoner  for  many  years.    The  guardi- 
ans of  the  young  Ptolemy,  however,  having  applied 
for  aid  to  the  Romans,  the  senate  sent  Popilius  Lauus 
unto  Epipbanes,  who  compelled  him  to  renounce  his 
conquests  and  set  the  Egyptian  monarch  at  liberty. 
The  Jews  having  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Epipb- 
anes, he  marched  against  Jerusalem,  deposed  the  nigh- 
priest  Onias,  profaned  the  temple  by  sacrifices  to  Ju- 
piter Olympius,  plundered  all  the  sacred  vessels,  and 
slaughtered,  it  is  said,  80,000  inhabitants  of  this  ill- 
fated  city.    After  this  he  proceeded  into  Penis,  and, 
while  traversing  Elymais,  wished  to  plunder  the  tem- 
ples that  were  there ;  but  the  inhabitants  having  re- 
volted, he  was  compelled  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  There 
he  learned  that  the  Jcwb,  commanded  by  Matathias 
and  Judas  Maccabsus,  had  gained  several  victories 
over  the  generals  whom  he  had  left  in  Judaaa.  Trans- 
ported with  fury  at  the  intelligence,  he  assembled  s 
new  army,  and  swore  to  destroy  Jerusalem ;  but,  st  th* 
moment  of  his  departure,  he  fell  from  hia  chariot,  was 
subsequently  seized  with  a  disgusting  malady,  and 
died  in  the  most  agonizing  sufferings.    The  Persians 
attributed  the  manner  of  his  death  to  his  impious  en- 
terprise sgainst  the  temple  of  Elymais ;  the  Jewa  saw 
in  it  the  anger  of  Heaven,  for  his  having -profaned  the 
temple  of  Jerusslem.    He  died  B  C.  164.  Epiphsnes 
wss  not  without  some  good  qualities.    He  was  gen- 
erous, loved  the  arts,  snd  displayed  considerable  abil- 
ity in  the  wars  in  which  he  waa  engaged ;  but  his 
vices  snd  follies  tarnished  his  chsracter.    {Justin,  34, 
5. — Macchab.,  1,  1,  etc.)— VI.  Eupator,  son  of  the 
preceding  (from  ei  snd  xar^p,  "  born  of  an  illustrious 
sire"),  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  nine  years. 
The  generals  of  this  prince  continued  the  war  against 
the  Jews,  and  Jerusslem  wss  on  the  point  of  becoming, 
for  the  second  time,  the  prey  of  the  Syrians,  when 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  cousin- german  of  Eupator,  by  a 
sudden  invssion,  seized  upon  the  capital  of  Syria. 
The  generals  of  Eupator  made  peace  with  the  Jews, 
snd  marched  against  Demetrius;  but  the  soldiers, 
ashamed  of  serving  a  mere  child,  went  over  to  the  in- 
vader, who  pot  Eupator  to  death  after  a  reign  of  about 
eighteen  months  — VII.  (the  sixth  of  the  name)  Son 
of  Alexander  Bala,  took  the  surname  of  Theos  ("  God"), 
claiming  descent,  like  hie  father,  from  Antiochus  Theos 
already  mentioned.   To  thia  surname  he  afterward 
added  that  of  Epipkanes  ("the  illustrious").  Deme- 
trius Nicalor  having  disbanded  his  army,  and  being 
entirely  without  apprehension  of  any  foe,  Tryphon  took 
advantage  of  this,  and  having  brought  Antiochus  from 
Arabia,  still  young  in  years,  caused  him  to  be  pro- 
claimed king,  about  144  B.C.    The  attempt  succeed- 
ed.   Demetrius  waa  defeated,  and  Antiochus  ascend- 
ed the  throne.    He  reigned,  however,  only  in  name 
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Tbt  actual  monarch  was  Tryphon,  who  hid  hhn  pot  to 
death  at  [he  end  of  about  two  yean,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  in  his  atead.  {Justin,  36,  I.) — 
VIII.  Summed  Sidetes  (SioVrr/r),  "  the  hunter,"  son 
of  Demetrius  Soter,  ascended  the  throne  139  B.C. 
He  drove  from  Syria  the  usurper  Tryphon,  made  war 
on  the  Jews,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  compelled  it  to 
NT  a  tribute.  lie  then  marched  against  Phraates, 
king  ef  Parthia,  who  menaced  bis  kingdom,  gained 
three  victories  over  him,  and  obtained  possession  of 
Babylon.  The  following  year  he  was  vanquished  in 
tarn  by  the  Parthian  king,  and  tost  his  life  in  the  con- 
lict.  He  was  a  prince  of  many  virtues,  but  he  tar- 
nailed  all  by  bis  habits  of  intemperance. — IX.  The 
eighth  of  the  name,  surnamed  Grypus  (Tpvmr)  from 
ha  vpalau  nose,  was  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator  and 
Cleopatra.  He  was  raised  to  the  throne  B.C.  1*3,  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  brothers,  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
Dottier,  who  hoped  to  Riga  in  his  name.  When  he 
was  declared  king,  the  throne  of  Syria  was  occupied 
by  Alexander  Zebinas.  He  marched  against  this  im- 
postor, defeated,  and  put  him  to  death.  He  then  mar- 
lied  Trrphena,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  EuergMes  II., 
which  ensured  peaceable  relations  between  Syria  and 
Egypt.  After  having  for  some  time  yielded  to  the  au- 
thority of  his  mother,  he  resolved  at  last  to  reign  in  his 
own  mate,  a  step  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  His 
mother  prepared  a  poisoned  draught  for  her  son,  hut, 
being  suspected  by  him,  was  compelled  to  drink  it 
herself.  A  bloody  war  soon  after  broke  out  between 
this  priiiee  sad  Antiochus  the  Cyzicenian,  bis  brother, 
in  alien  the  latter  compelled  Grypus  to  cede  to  bim 
CeJotjria.  They  Urns  reigned  conjointly  for  some 
time.  Grypas  was  at  last  assassinated  by  one  of  his 

subjects,  B.C.  96.    (Justin*  39,  1  Joseph.,  Ant. 

JmI.)—X.  Surnamed  Cyzicenns,  from  his  having  been 
Brought  up  m  the  city  of  Cyiicus,  was  the  ninth  of 
lis  Kmc.  He  was  son  of  Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Grypus,  after  having  reigned  over 
Ceknyria,  which  he  had  previously  compelled  his 
anther  to  yield  to  bim.  He  was  a  dissolute  and  indo- 
lent prince,  and  possessed  of  considerable  mechanical 
talent.  His  nephew  Seleocus,  son  of  Grypus,  de- 
throned him,  B.C.  95  —XI.  The  tenth  of  the  name, 
ironically  surnamed  Pius,  because  he  married  Selena, 
the  wife  of  his  father  and  of  his  uncle.  He  was  the 
son  of  Antiochus  IX.,  and  he  expelled  Seleocus,  the 
son  of  Grypus,  from  Syria ;  but  he  could  not  prevent 
two  other  sons  of  Grypus,  namely,  Philip  and  Deme- 
trius, from  seizing  on  a  part  of  Syria.  He  perished 
soon  after  fay  their  bends.  (Appum. — Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jaat,  13,  SI.) — After  his  death,  the  kingdom  of  Syria 
was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  factions  of  the  royal  family 
or  usurpers,  who,  under  a  good  or  false  title,  under  tin 
Btma  of  Autiocfaus  or  his  relatione,  established  them- 
selves for  s  Utile  time  either  aa  sovereigns  of  Syria,  or 
Damascus,  or  other  dependant  provinces.  At  last  An- 
uorhoj,  surnamed  Asiatic**,  the  eon  of  Antiochus  the 
ninth,  was  restored  to  his  paternal  throne  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Lucullua,  the  Roman  general,  on  the  expulsion 
sf  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  from  the  Syrian  domin- 
oes,  but  tour  yean  after,  Pompey  deposed  him,  and 
observed  that  he  who  bid  himself  while  a  usurper 
sat  upon  hia  throne,  ought  not  to  be  a  king.  From 
that  time,  B.C.  65,  Syria  became  a  Roman  province, 
and  the  race  of  Antiochus  was  extinguished. — There 
were  also  other  individuals  of  the  same  name,  among 
whom  the  most  deserving  of  mention  are  the  following : 
L  A  native  of  Syracuse,  descended  from  an  ancient 
aenareh  of  the  Sicani.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Sicily, 
which  was  brought  down  to  the  88th  Olympiad,  and 
which  Dtodorua  Sicolos  cites  among  the  sources 
whence  he  derived  aid  for  bis  compilation.  He  com- 
posed also  what  appears  to  have  been  a  very  curious 
hsrtorj  of  Italy,  some  fragments  of  which  are  pre- 
scrrea  by  Dionysius  of  Haucarnassus.  (Compare 
T 


Heyne,  de  FontOms  Hist.  Diod. — vol.  1,  p.  Ixxrr., 
ed.  Bip.) — II.  A  rhetorician  and  sophist  of  /Egata, 
the  pnpil  of  Dionysius  of  Miletus.  Dio  Cassios  (77, 
p.  878)  relates,  that,  in  order  to  ronso  the  spirits  of 
the  Roman  army,  who  were  worn  out  with  fatiguing 
marches,  he  assumed  the  character  of  a  cynic,  sol 
rolled  about  in  the  snow.  This  conduct  gained  for  him 
the  favour  of  Septimius  Sevens  and  CaracaUa.  He  af- 
terward went  over  to  Tiridates,  king  of  the  Parthisna, 
whence  Suidas  styles  him  AurcpoXor,  or  "  the  desert- 
er."— III.  A  native  of  Ascalon,  the  last  preceptor  ot 
the  Platonic  school  in  Greece.  He  waa  the  disciple 
of  Philo,  and  one  of  the  philosophers  whose  lectures 
Vsrro,  Cicero,  and  Brutus  attended,  for  he  taught,  at 
different  times,  at  Athena,  Alexandres,  and  Rome. 
He  attempted  to  reconcile  the  tenets  of  the  different 
sects,  and  maintained  that  she  doctrines  of  the  Stoics 
were  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  Cicero 
greatly  admired  hia  eloquence  and  the  politeness  of  his 
manners,  and  LucuHus  took  bim  as  hia  coanpanion  into 
Aaia.  He  resigned  the  academic  chair  in  the  178th 
Olympiad.  After  his  time  the  professors  of  the  Aca- 
demic philosophy  were  dispersed  by  the  tumults  ot 
war,  and  the  school  itself  was  transferred  to  Home. 
(SthbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  5,  p.  199,  sejs.—B*. 
field's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  258,  seqo .) 

Amtiotk,  I.  daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  wss  a  son  ot 
Neptune  and  king  of  Thebes,  received  the  addresses 
of  Jupiter,  the  god  having  appeared  to  her  under  the 
form  of  a  satyr.  Terrified  at  the  threats  of  her  fattiest 
on  the  consequences  of  her  fault  becoming  ropareao, 
Antiope  fled  to  Sicypn,  where  she  married  Epopee*. 
Nycteus,  out  of  grief,  put  an  end  to  himself,  having 
'previously  charged  his  brother  Lycus  to  punish  Epo- 
peus  and  Antiope.  Lyons  accordingly  marched  an. 
army  against  Sksyon,  took  it,  slew  Epopees,  and  lad 
away  Antiope  captive.  On  the  way  to  Thebeav  she 
brought  forth  twins  at  Eleutbera.  The  unhappy  bases 
were  exposed  on  a  mountain ;  but  a  shepherd  having 
found  them,  reared  (hem  both,  calling  the  one  Zstbus, 
the  other  Amphion.  The  former  devoted  himself  to 
the  care  of  cattle,  while  Amphion  passed  his  time  as 
the  cultivation  of  music,  having  been  presented  with  a 
lyre  by  Mercury.  Meanwhile,  Lycus  had  put  Antiope 
in  bonds,  and  she  was  treated  with  the  utmost  a ruelty 
by  bim  and  hia  wife  Dirce.  But  her  chains  became 
loosed  of  themselves,  and  she  fled  to  the  dwelling  of 
her  sons  in  search  of  shelter  and  protection.  Having 
recognised  her,  they  resolved  to  avenge  her  wrongs. 
Accordingly,  they  attacked  and  slaw  Lycos,  and  ty- 
ing Dirce  by  the  hair  to  a  wild  hull,  let  the  animal 
drag  her  until  she  waa  desd.  (Fid.  Dirce,  Amphion, 
Zethus.  —  Apollod.,  8,  b.—Keghtley's  Mythology,  p. 
399.) — II.  A  queen  of  the  Amazons.  According  to 
one  account,  Hercules,  having  taken  her  prisoner, 
gave  her  to  Theseus  as  a  reward  of  his  valour.  The 
more  common  tradition,  however,  made  her  to  have 
been  taken  captive  and  carried  off  by  Theseus  himself, 
when  he  made  an  expedition  with  his  own  fleet  against 
the  Amazonian  race.  She  is.  also  called  Hippolyta. 
Justin  says  that  Hercules  gave  Hippolyta  to  Theseus, 
and  kept'Antiope  for  himself.  (Pin/.,  Vit.  This.,  37 
—Justin,  2,  4.) 

AutipIros,  a  smsll  island  io  the.^gean,  ranked 
by  Artemrdorus  among  the  Cyclades,  but  excluded 
from  them  by  Strabo  (10.  p.  484,  ed.  Cos/tub.).  It 
lay  opposite  to  Paras,  and  was  separated  from  this  lat- 
ter island,  according  to.  Heraclides  of  Porrtus  (Steph. 
By*.,  s.  t>.  'aUapofy,  by  a  strait  eighteen  stadia  wide. 
The  same  writer  affirms  (Win.,  H.  If.,  4,  12),  that  it 
had  been  colonized  by  Sidoniane.  Its  more  ancient 
name  waa  Oliarua.  It  is  now  Anliparo.  This  island 
is  famed  for  its  grotto,  which  is  of  great  depth,  and 
waa  believed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  to  communicate, 
beneath  the  waters,  with  some  of  the  neighbouring 
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Antipatir,  I.  ton  of  Iolaus,  a  Macedonian,  wia 
first  an  officer  under  Philip,  and  was  afterward  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  general  under  Alexander  the  Great. 
When  the  latter  invaded  Aaia,  Antipater  was  appoint- 
ed governor  of  Macedonia  ;  and  in  this  station  he  serv- 
ed his  prince  with  the  greatest  fidelity-  He  reduced 
the  Spartans,  who  had  formed  a  confederacy  against 
the  Macedonians ;  and,  having  thus  secured  the  tran- 
quillity of  Greece,  he  marched  into  Asia,  with  a  pow- 
erful reinforcement  for  Alexander.  After  that  mon? 
arch's  death,  the  government  of  Macedonia  and  of  the 
other  European  provincea  waa  allotted  to  Antipater. 
He  was  soon  involved  in  a  severe  contest  with  the 
Grecian  states ;  waa  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  who 
came  against  him  with  an  army  of  30,000  men  and  a 
fleet  of  200  ahips,  and  waa  closely  besieged  in  Lamia, 
a  town  of  Theasaly.  But  Leosthenes,  the  Athenian 
commander,  having  been  mortally  wounded  under  the 
walls  of  the  city,  and  Antipater  having  received  as- 
sistance from  Craterus,  his  son-  in-law,  the  fortune  of 
the  war  waa  completely  changed.  The  Athenians 
were  routed  at  Cranon,  and  compelled  to  submit  at 
discretion.  They  were  allowed  to  retain  their  rights 
and  privileges,  but  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  the  ora- 
tors Demosthenes  and  Hyperidee,  who  had  instigated 
the  war,  and  to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  into  the 
Monychia.  Antipater  was  equally  successful  in  re- 
ducing the  other  states  of  Greece,  who  were  making 
a  noble  struggle  foi  their  freedom  ;  but  he  settled  their 
respective  governments  with  much  moderation.  In 
conjunction  with  Craterus,  he  waa  the  first  who  at- 
tempted to  control  the  growing  power  of  Perdicces ; 
and  after  the  death  of  that  commander  be  waa  invest- 
ed with  all  his  authority.  Ho  exercised  this  juriedic- 
tion  over  the  other  governors  with  unusual  ridelity, 
integrity,  and  impartiality,  and  died  in  the  80th  year 
of  his  age,  B.C.  319.  At  hie  death,  he  left  his  son 
Casssoder  in  a  subordinate  station ;  appointed  Poly- 
aperchon  his  own  immediate  successor ;  and  recom- 
mended htm  to  the  other  generals  aa  the  fittest  person 
to  preside  in  their  councils.  Antipater  received  a 
learned  education,  and  was  tho  friend  and  disciple  of 
Aristotle.  He  appears  to  have  possessed  very  emi- 
nent abilities,  and  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for  his 
vigilance  and  fidelity  in  every  trust.  It  was  a  saying 
of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander,  "  I  have  alept  soundly, 
for  Antipater  has  been  awake."  (Justin,  1 1,  12,  13, 
See. — Died,,  17,  18,  <kc.) — II.  The  Idumsan,  was  the 
father  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  was  the  second  ion  of 
Antipae,  governor  of  Idumea.  He  embraced  the  party 
of  Hyrcanus  sgainst  Aristobulus,  and  took  a  very  ac- 
tive part  in  the  contest  between  the  two  brothers  re- 
specting the  office  of  high-priest  in  Judaea.  Aristob- 
ulus at  first,  however,  aueceeded ;  but  when  Pom- 
pey  had  deposed  him  and  restored  Hyrcanus  to  the 
pontificiai  dignity,  Antipater  soon  became  the  chief 
director  of  affairs  in  Judrsa,  ingratiated  himself  with 
the  Romans,  and  used  every  effort  to  aggrandize  his 
own  family.  He  gave  very  effectual  aid  to  Cesar 
in  the  Alexandrean  war,  and  the  latter,  in  return,  made 
him  a  Roman  citizen  and  procurator  of  Judsa.  In 
this  latter  capacity  he  exerted  himself  to  restore  the 
ancient  Jewish  form  of  government,  but  waa  cut  off 
by  a  conspiracy,  the  brother  of  the  high-priest  having 
been  bribed  to  give  him  a  cup  of  poisoned  wine,  Jo- 
sephus  makes  him  to  have  been  distinguished  for  piety, 
justice,  and  love  of  country.  (Josepk.,  Ant.  Jud.,  14, 
8.) — III.  A  son  of  Cassander,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  B.C.  398.  He  disputed  the  crown  with 
his  brother  Philip  IV.,  and  caused  bis  mother  The* 
aalonica  to  be  pot  to  death  for  favouring  Philip's  side 
The  two  brothers,  however,  reigned  conjointly,  not 
withstanding  this,  for  three  years,  when  they  were  de 
throned  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes.  Antipater  there- 
ppoiv  retired  to  the  court  of  Lyaimachns,  his  father  in- 
law, where  he  ended  his  daya.  (Justin,  26,  1.) — IV. 
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A  native  of  Tarsus,  the  disciple  and  successor  of  Dio- 
genes the  Babylonian,  in  the  Stoic  school.  He  flour- 
ished about  80  B.C.,  and  is  applauded  by  both  Cicero 
and  Seneca  as  an  able  supporter  of  that  sect.  Hii 
chief  opponent  was  Carneades.    (Cic.,it  Off.,  3,  \%. 
—  Sen.,  Ep.,92.) — V.  A  native  of  Cyrene,  and  one  of 
the  Cyrenai'c  sect.    He  was  a  disciple  of  the  first 
Aristippas,  and  the  preceptor  of  Epilimidea. — VI.  A. 
philosopher  of  Tyre,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Duty.  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  Stoic  sect.  Cicero 
(de  Oral.,  3,  50)  speaks  of  him  aa.an  improvisator. 
Crassus,  into  whose  mouth  the  Roman  orator  puts  this 
remark,  might  have  known  the  poet  when  he  was 
quarslor  in  Macedonia,  the  same  year  in  which  Cicero 
was  bom  (106  B.C.).    Pliny  relate*  (7,  51)  that  he 
had  every  year  a  fever  on  die  day  of  his  birth,  and 
that,  without  ever  experiencing  any  other  complaint, 
he  attained  to  a  very  advanced  age.    Some  of  his 
epigrams  remain,  the  greater  part  of  which  fall  under 
the  class  of  epitaphs  (intri/mta).    Botvin  (Mem.  it 
i'Acad.  its  Inter.,  die,  vol.  3)  states,  that  the  epi- 
grams of  this  poet  are  written  in  the  Doric  dialect ; 
the  remark,  however,  is  an  incorrect  one,  aince  some 
are  in  Ionic,   (SchUU  Hist.  hit.  Gr..  vol.  4,  p.  45  )— 
VII.  A  poet  of  Thessalonica,  who  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  last  century  preceding  the  Christian 
era.    We  have  thirty-six  of  his  epigrams  remaining. 
-—VIII.. A  native  of  Hierapolis.    He  was  the  secre- 
tary of  Sepiimiua  Severus,  and  Prefect  of  Bithjnia. 
Ha  was  the  preceptor  also  of  Caracalla  and  Gets,  and 
reproached  the  former  with  the  murder  of  his  brother. 

Amtipatru,  a  town  of  Illyricom,  on  the  border*  of 
Macedonia.  It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustiaa, 
a  Roman  officer  detached  by  the  conaul  Sulpicius  to 
ravage  the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  against  that  prince.   {Lh.,  31,  87  ) 

AntipItbis,  or  Capharsab*,  a  town  of  Palestine, 
aituate  in  Samaria,  near  the  coast,  southeast  of  Apol- 
lonias.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  called 
Antipatris,  in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  (Joseph, 
B.J.,  16,  1,  4.— Id.,  Ant.,  16,  5,  and  3,  15.)  The 
city  still  existed,  though  in  a  dilapidated  atate,  in  the 
time  of  Theopbanes  (8th  century).  Its  site  is  at  pres- 
ent unknown :  the  modern  Artuf  doe*  not  coincide 
with  this  place,  but  rather  with  Apollonias.  (Man- 
ner/, vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  271,  seqq.) 

Amtiphanks,  I.  a  comic  poet  of  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
or  Carystus,  was  boru  B.C.  408,  of  parents  in  the  low 
condition  of  slaves.   This  most  prolific  writer  (he  is 
said  to  have  composed  upward  of  three  hundred  dra- 
mas), notwithstanding  the  meanness  of  bis  origin,  was 
so  popular  in  Athens,  that  on  his  decease  a  decree  was 
passed  to  remove  his  remains  from  Chios  to  that  city, 
where  they  were  interred  with  public  honours.    ( Sui- 
da;  s.  v. — Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  183)— 
II.  A  statuary  of  Argos,  the  pupil  of  Pericietns.  one 
of  those  who  bad  studied  under  Polycletua.    He  flour- 
ished about  400  B.C.    Several  works  of  this  artist 
are  mentioned  by  Paussniss  (10,  9).     He  formed 
statues  of  the  Dioscuri  and  other  heroes ;  and  he  made 
also  a  brazen  horse,  in  imitation  of  the  horse  said  to 
have  been  constructed  by  the  Greeks  before  Troy. 
The  inhabitants  of  Argos  sent  it  as  a  present  to  Del- 
phi.   Other  imitations  performed  by  this  artiat  are 
enumerated  by  Heyne.    (Excurw.,  3,  ad  Mn ,  II  — 
SilUg,  Diet.  Art.,  ».  ».)-^III.  A  poet  of  Macedonia 
nine  of  whose  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Antholo- 
gy.   He  flourished  between  100  B.C.  and  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  (Consult  Jacobs,  Calal.  Poet.  Epig.,  s.  v.) 

AntiprItrs,  a  king  of  the  I^sestrygones,  descended 
from  Lamus.  Ulysses,  returning  from  Troy,  came 
upon  his  coasts,  and  sent  three  men  to  examine  the 
country.  Antiphates  devoured  one  of  them,  and  pur- 
sued the  others,  snd  sunk  the  fleet  of  Ulysses  witk 
stones,  except  the  ship  in  which  the  hero  himself  waa. 
(Qd.,  10,  81,  seqa.) 
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Aanralu  (offiddkX  a  u"ra  uxl  harbour,  accord 

•as  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicua,  in  jSgyptus 
Iofahor.  Others,  however,  place  it  in  ..Ethiopia,  to 
the  north  of  Saba.  (Buck,  wad  Jfcft,  Wortero.,  <3tc, 
a.  a.) 

AimrHii.ua,  I.  a  painter,  born  in  Egypt,  and  men- 
tioned by  Quinlilian  (IS,  10)  as  possessing  the  great 
nt  readiness  in  his  profession,  and  compared  by  many 
to  the  most  eminent  artists.  Apclles,  Protogenes,  and 
Lystppos.    He  is  twice  slluded  to  in  Pliny,  with  an 
enumeration  of  his  most  remarkable  productions  (35, 
10  and  11).    One  of  his  pictures  represented  a  boy 
blowing  the  fire,  with  the  effect  of  the  light  on  the 
boy's  countenance  and  the  surrounding  objects  stri- 
kingly delineated.    The  subject  of  another  and  very 
famous  piece  was  a  satyr,  arrayed  in  a  panther's  akin, 
lie  flourished  daring  the  ages  of  Alexander  the  Great 
and  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt.    Thia  makes  bim  a  con- 
temporary of  Apelles,  whom,  according  to  Lucian,  he 
endeavoured  to  rival.    (.SUUg,  Dal.  Art ,  t.  v.) — II. 
An  architect,  whose  age  and  country  are  uncertain. 
In  connexion  with  Porhaus  and  Megaclee,  he  con- 
structed, at  Olympia,  for  the  Carthaginians,  a  reposi- 
tory for  their  presents.    (Pause*.,  6,  19. — SUIig, 
Dxl  Art.,  t.  ».) 

Airriraos,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  who  Used  at  the  court 
of  Dumysius  the  elder,  and  was  eventually  put  to  death 
by  the  tyrant.    Aristotle  cites  bis  Meleager,  Androm- 
mcke,  and  Jesoa.—  II.  A  native  of  Attica,  horn  at 
Rhamnus  ahoot  479  B.C.    (Compare  Spoon,  it  An- 
ttpktat..  Lugd.  Bat.,  1765,  4to,  and  Ruhnken,  Du- 
atrt.  dc  AxhjA  —Oral.  Gr.,  id.  Reitke,  vol.  7,  p.  795.) 
He  was  the  son  of  the  orator  Sophiius,  who  was  also 
hit  preceptor  in  the  rhetorical  art.    He  was  a  pupil 
also  of  Gorgias.    According  to  the  ancient  writers, 
he  was  himself  the  inventor  of  rhetoric.    Their  mean- 
ing; however,  in  making  this  assertion,  is  simply  aa 
follows :  Before  bis  time,  the  Sicilian  school  had 
taught  and  practised  the  art  of  speaking ;  but  Anti- 
pnoo  was  the  first  who  knew  how  to  apply  this  art  to 

dietary  eloquence,  and  to  matters  that  were  treated 
ore  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  Thus,  Heriuu- 
genrs  (it  Form.  Or.,  3.  p.  498)  says,  that  he  was  the 
inventor  rod  rmn  voXitikov.  Autiphon  exercised 
hta  an  with  great  success,  and  gave  instructions  also 
in  a  school  of  rhetoric  which  he  opened,  and  in  which 
Thucrdides  formed  himself.  If  reliance  ia  to  be  pla- 
ced on  the  statement  of  Photius,  Antiphon  put  up 
over  the  entrance  of  his  abode  the  following  inscrip- 
tion: "Here  consolation  is  given  to  the  afflicted." 
He  composed,  for  many,  speeches  to  be  delivered  by 
accused  persona,  which  the  latter  got  by  heart ;  and 
also  harangues  for  demagogues.  This  practice,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  follow,  exposed  him  to  the  satire  of 
the  poets  of  the  day.  He  himself  only  spoke  once  in 
public  and  this  waa  for  the  purpose  of  defending  him- 
self against  •  charge  of  treason.  Antiphon,  during 
the  Peloponneaisn  war,  frequently  commanded  bodies 
of  Athenian  troops ;  he  equipped,  also,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, sixty  triremes.  He  bad,  moreover,  the  prin- 
cipal share  in  the  revolution  which  established  at 
Athens  the  government  of  the  four  hundred,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  During  the  short  duration  of  thia 
oligarchy.  Antiphon  was  sent  to  Sparta  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  peace.  The  ill-success  of  this 
embassy  overthrew  the  government  at  home,  and  An- 
tiphon was  accused  of  treason  and  condemned  to 
death.  According  to  another  account,  give>  Pbo- 
riss  (Hibholk.,  2.  p.  486.  ed.  Btkker),  whicu,  «u*ever, 
is  wholly  incorrect,  Antiphon  wss  put  to  death  by 
Diaoysius  of  Syracuse,  either  for  having  criticised  the 
tragedies  of  the  tyrant,  or  else  for  having  hazarded  an 
vnlncky  bonmot  in  his  presence.  Some  one  having 
asked  Antiphon  what  was  the  best  kind  of  brass,  he 
rephed,  that  of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Anstogaoo  were  made. — The  ancient  writers  cite  a 


work  of  Antiphon'a  on  the  Rhetorical  Art,  Tlx»* 
fnrropucq,  and  they  remark  that  it  was  the  oldest  work 
of  the  kind ;  which  mesns  merely  that  Antiphon,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  waa  the  first  that  applied 
the  art  in  question  to  the  business  of  the  bar.  They 
make  mention  also  of  thirty-five,  and  even  sixty,  of 
his  discourses,  that  is,  discourses  held  before  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people  {Xoyoi  iimqyopiKOi) ;  judiciary 
discourses  (Sikuvikoi),  Ate.  We  have  fifteen  ha- 
rangues of  Autiphon  remaining,  which  are  all  of  the 
class  termed  by  Hennogones  Xoyoi  ipovutot.  that  is, 
having  reference  to  criminal  proceedings.  Twelve  of 
them,  however,  are  rather  to  be  regarded  as  so  many 
studies,  than  discourses  actually  completed  and  pro- 
nounced. Hcrmogenea  passes  the  following  judg- 
ment upon  Antiphon  :  "  He  ia  clear  in  his  expositions, 
true  in  his  delineation  of  sentiment,  faithful  to  nature, 
and,  consequently,  persuasive;  but  he  possesses  not 
these  qualities  to  the  extent  to  which  they  were  car- 
ried by  the  orators  who  came  after  him.  His  diction, 
though  often  swelling,  is  nevertheless  polished :  in 
general,  it  wants  vivacity  and  energy."  The  remains 
of  Antiphon  are  given  in  Reiske's  edition  of  the  Greek 
Orators,  in  that  of  Beltker,  Berol.,  1833,  5  vols.  8vo, 
and  in  that  of  Dobaon,  Lond.,  1838.  16  vols.  8vo. 
Three  of  his  discourses,  1.  Karnyoota  fap/taKtiar, 
Kara  rfc  /tnrpvtof:  3.  Rcpl  toS  Hpudov  iuvov :  3. 
Utpi  roO  xopevrov,  deserve  the  attention  of  scholars, 
ss  giving  an  idea  of  the  form  of  proceeding  in  Athena 
in  criminal  prosecutions.  {Scholl.  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
3,  p.  303,  uqq.y—  II.  A  sophist  of  Athens.  Plutsrch 
and  Photius,  in  speaking  of  the  conversation  which 
Socrates  had  with  this  individual,  and  of  which  Xeno- 
phon  {Mem.  Soar.,  1,  6)  has  preserved  an  account, 
confound  him  with  the  orator  of  the  same  name. 
Hermogenes  ascribes  to  him  a  work  on  truth  {ntpl 
'AAj/flftoc),  of  which  Suidas  cites  a  fragment  (s.  s. 
Adevror),  wherein  the  sophist  speaks  of  the  Deity. 
(SchSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  333.) 

Antiphus,  brother  of  Ctymenus,  and  son  of  Ganyc- 
tor  the  Naupactian.  He  and  Ctymenus  slew  the  poet 
Hesiod,  for  a  supposed  connivence  in  an  outrage  per- 
petrated upon  their  sister.    ( Vid.  Hcsiodus.) 

AntipSlis,  a  city  of  Gaul,  on  the  coaatof  the  Med- 
iterranean, southeast  of  the  river  Varus,  built  and 
colonized  by  the  Massiliana.  It  is  now  Antibtt. 
{Strabo,  180  —  Id.  ibid.,  p.  184.) 

AntibbhIdm,,  a  promontory  of  .Etolia,  so  oiled 
from  its  being  opposite  to  Rhium,  another  point  of 
Achaia.  It  waa  sometimes  sumamed  Molycricum, 
from  its  vicinity  to  the  town  of  Molycrium  (Thutyd., 
3,  86),  and  was  also  called  Rhium  iEtolicum  (Po/yi., 
5,  94).  Here  the  Criasasan,  or,  as  Scylax  terms  it, 
the  Delphic,  Gulf  properly  commenced.  {Penpl.,  p. 
14.)  Thucydides  states  that  the  interval  between  the 
two  capes  waa  barely  seven  stadia ;  the  geographer 
just  quoted  ssys  ten  stadia.  The  narrowness  of  the 
strait  rendered  this  point  of  great  importance  for  the 
passage  of  troops  to  and  from  .Etolia  and  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. {Pulyb.,  4,  10  and  10.)  On  Antirrhium 
was  a  temple  sacred  to  Neptune.  The  Turkish  for- 
tress, which  now  occupies  the  site  of  Antirrhium,  ia 
known  by  the  name  of  Roumdia.  (GeWs  lHner.,  p. 
893.) 

Antissa,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  between  the  promontory 
Sigeum  and  Methymne.  Having  offended  the  Ro- 
mans, it  wss  depopulated  by  Labeo,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  removed  to  Methymne.  It  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  been  insulated  by  an 
arm  of  the  aea  from  the  rest  of  the  island.  Hence  the 
name  Antissa,  it  being  opposite  to  I/esbos,  whose  mora 
ancient  name  was  Issa.  (PUn.,  5,  31. — Id.,  3,  91. — 
Lis  ,  46,  31.  —  Lycophron,  v.  3.19.— CustoM.,  ad 
Horn.,  R,  3.  139.) 

AhtistrInxs,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  founder  of 
the  Cynic  sect,  born  about  430  B.C.,  of  a  Phrygian  at 
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Thracisn  mother.    In  his  youth  he  m  engaged  in 
military  exploits,  and  acquired  fame  by  the  valour 
which  he  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Tanagra.    His  first 
studies  were  under  the  direction  of  the  sophist  Gorgias, 
who  instructed  him  in  the  art  Of  rhetoric.    Soon  grow- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  futile  labours  of  this  school, 
he  sought  for  more  substantial  wisdom  from  Socrates. 
Captivated  by  the  doctrine  and  the  manner  of  his  new 
master,  he  prevailed  upon  many  young  men,  who  had 
been  his  fellow-students  under  Gorgias,  to  accompany 
him.    So  great  was  his  ardour  for  moral  wisdom,  that, 
though  he  lived  at  the  Piraeus,  he  came  daily  to  Athens 
to  attend  upon  Socrates.    Despising  the  pursuits  of 
avarice,  vanity,  and  ambition,  Socrates  sought  the  re- 
ward of  virtue  in  virtue  itself,  and  declined  no  labour 
or  Buffering  which  virtue  required.   This  noble  con- 
sistency of  mind  wss  the  part  of  the  character  of  Soc- 
rates which  Antisthenes  chiefly  admired ;  and  he  re- 
solved to  make  it  the  object  of  his  diligent  imitation. 
While  he  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  be  discovered 
his  propensity  towards  severity  of  manners  by  the 
meanness  of  his  dress.    He  frequently  appeared  in  a 
threadbare  and  ragged  cloak.    Socrates,  who  had  great 
penotration  in  discovering  the  characters  of  men,  re- 
marking that  Antisthenes  took  pains  to  expose,  rather 
than  to  conceal,  the  tattered  state  of  his  dress,  said  to 
him,  "Why  so  ostentatious  1    Through  your  rags  I 
see  your  vanity."   While  Plato  and  other  disciples  of 
Socrstes  were,  after  his  death,  forming  schools  in 
Athens,  Antisthenes  chose  for  his  school  a  public  place 
of  exercise  without  the  walls  of  the  city,  called  the 
Cynosarges,  whence  some  writers  derive  the  name  of 
the  sect  of  which  he  was  the  founder.    Others  suppose 
that  his  followers  were  called  Cynics  from  the  habits 
of  the  school,  which,  to  the  more  refined  Athenians, 
appeared  those  of  dogs  rather  than  of  men.    Here  he 
inculcated,  both  by  precept  and  example,  a  rigorous  dis- 
cipline.   In  order  to  accommodate  his  own  manners 
to  his  doctrine,  he  wore  no  "other  garment  than  a  coarse 
cloak,-  suffered  his  beard  to  grow,  and  carried  a  wallet 
and  staff  like  a  wandering  beggar.    Undoubtedly  this 
was  nothing  more  than  an  expression  of  opposition  to 
the  gradually  increasing  luxury  of  the  age ;  his  wish 
and  object  being  to  bring  men  back  to  their  original 
simplicity  in  life  and  manners.    Thus  he  set  himself 
directly  against  the  tendency  and  civilization  of  his 
age,  as  is  clear  from  many  of  his  sayings,  which  are 
tinctured  at  once  with  bitterness  and  wit.    And  al- 
though this  was  scarcely  more  than  a  negative  resist- 
ance, yet,  as  he  obstinately  placed  himself  in  opposition 
to  the  circumstances  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  ad- 
vancing progress  of  science,  his  position  must  naturally 
have  reacted  upon  the  feelings  of  his  contemporaries 
towards  himself.    We  consequently  find  that  his  school 
met  with  little  encouragement,  end  this  so  annoyed 
him  that  he  drove  away  the  few  scholars  he  had. 
Diogenes  of  Sinope,  who  resembled  him  in  character, 
is  said  to  have  been  the  only  one  that  remained  with 
him  to  his  death.   The  doctrine  of  Antisthenes  was 
mainly  confined  to  morals ;  but,  even  in  this  portion 
of  philosophy,  it  is  exceedingly  meager  and  deficient, 
scarcely  furnishing  anything  beyond  s  general  defence 
of  the  oldeu  simplicity  shd  moral  energy,  against  the 
luxurious  indulgence  snd  effeminacy  of  later  limes. 
Instead,  however,  of  being  duly  tempered  by  the  So- 
cratic  moderation,  Antisthenes  appears  to  have  been 
carried  to  excess  in  his  virtuous  zeal  against  the  luxury 
of  the  age ;  unless  we  suppose,  what  may  perhaps  be 
true,  that  in  many  of  the  accounts  which  have  come 
down  to  os  respecting  him,  his  doctrine  is  painted  in 
somewhat  exaggerated  colours.   With  regard  to  his 
religious  tenets,  it  may  be  observed  that  Antisthenes, 
in  accordance  with  the  Socratic  doctrine,  maintained 
that,  in  the  universe,  all  is  regulated  by  a  divine  intel- 
ligence, from  design,  so  as  to  benefit  the  good  man, 
who  is  the  friend  of  God.    For  the  sage  shall  possess 
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all  things.  His  doctrine  of  God,  therefore,  was  con 
nected  with  his  ethical  opinions,  by  indicating  the 
physical  conditions  of  a  bsppy  life.  It  led  him,  how- 
ever, to  deviate  from  Socrstes,  and  to  declare  that,  in 
opposition  to  the  vulgsr  polytheism,  there  is  but  ons 
natural  God,  but  many  popular  deities ;  thsl  God  can- 
not be  known  or  recognised  in  any  form  or  figure, 
since  he  is  like  to  nothing  on  earth.  Hence  undoubt- 
edly  arose  his  allegorical  explanation  of  mythology, 
end  his  doubts  respecting  the  demoniac  intimations  of 
Socrates.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  the  gloomy 
cast  of  his  mind  and  the  morosencss  of  his  temper  in- 
creased to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  him  troublesome 
to  hia  friends,  snd  an  object  of  ridicule  to  his  enemies. 
Antisthenes  wrote  many  books,  of  which  none  sre  ex- 
tant except  two  declamations  under  the  names  of 
Ajax  and  Ulysses.  These  were  published  in  the  col- 
lection of  ancient  orators  by  Aldus,  in  i813 ;  by  R 
Stephens,  in  1575;  snd  by  Canter,  as  an  appendix  to 
his  edition  of  Aristides,  printed  at  Baale  in  1606. — 
For  some  remarks  on  the  Cynic  sect,  vid.  the  snide 
Diogenes.  (Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1, 
p.  299,  seqq.—RiUer's  Hist.  Ane._  Phil.,  vol.  8,  p. 
108,  stqq.,  Oxford  trans.) 

Antistius  Lisio,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  liberty,  fre- 
quently spoke  and  acted  with  great  freedom  against 
the  emperor.    According  to  most  commentators,  Hor- 
ace (Serm.,  1,  3,  82),  in  order  to  pay  hia  court  to  the 
monarch,  salutes  Laheo  with  the  appellation  of  mad 
(Labeone  insanior,  dec).    But  it  has  been  well  ob- 
served, in  opposition  to  this,  that,  whatever  respect  the 
poet  had  for  his  emperor,  we  never  find  that  be  treats 
the  patrons  of  liberty  with  outrage.    Nor  can  we  well 
imagine  that  he  would  dare  thus  cruelly  to  brand  t 
man  of  Labeo's  abilities,  riches,  power,  and  employ- 
ments in  the  state,  and  to  whom  Augustus  himself  had 
offered  the  consulship.    Bentley,  Wieland,  Wetzel 
and  other  critics  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  this  in- 
dividual cannot  be  the  one  to  whom  Horace  alludes, 
but  that  he  refers  to  some  other  personage  of  the  day, 
whose  history  has  not  come  down  to  us.    Bentley  even 
goes  so  far  aa  to  suggest  Lubitno  for  Labeone  in  the 
text  of  Horace,  and  cites  Seneca  in  support  of  his  con- 
jecture (Praf.,  ad  lib.,  6,  Contrmrj,  according  to 
whom,  Labienus  was  a  public  speaker  of  the  day,  so 
noted  for  the  freedom  of  his  tongue  as  to  have  received 
the  name  of  Rabicnus  in  derision.    Heindorff,  how- 
ever, thinks  that  Horace  may  here  actually  refer  t 
Antistius  Labeo,  not  for  the  reason  given  by  some  of 
the  commentators,  but  in  allusion  to  his  earlier  years, 
and  to  a  violent  and  impetuous  temperament  whict 
he  may  have  at  that  time  possessed  (ad  Hurai.,  I.  c). 

Antitadkus,  a  chain  of  mountains,  running  fron 
Armenia  through  Cappadocia  to  the  west  and  south 
west.  It  connects  itself  with  the  chain  of  Mount  Tan 
rus,  between  Cstaonia  and  Lycaonia.  {Vid.  Tauro 
and  Parvadres.  —  Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  6  ) 

AntIum,  a  city  of  Italy,  on  the  coast  of  Latium 
about  32  miles  below  Ostia.  According  to  Xenagoras 
a  Greek  writer  quoted  by  Dionysius  of  Helicamassj 
(1,  73),  the  foundation  of  Antium  is  to  be  ascribed  t 
Anthiss,  a  son  of  Circe.  Solinus  (c.  8)  attributes  i 
tq  Ascanius.  But,  whatever  may  have  been  its  cri 
gin,  there  csn  be  no  doubt  that  Antium  was,  st  s 
early  period,  a  maritime  place  of  considerable  not< 
aince  we  find  it  comprised  in  the  first  treaty  made  b 
Rome  w-'i  Carthage  (Polyb.,  3,  22) ;  and  Strabo  « 
marks  (23i;  that  complaints  were  made  to  the  Roman 
by  Alexander  and  Demetrius,  of  the  piracies  exercise 
by  the  Antiates,  in  conjunction  with  the  "Tyrrhenian: 
on  then  subjects ;  intimating  that  it  was  done  wit 
the  connivance  of  Rome.  Antium  appears  also  I 
have  been  the  most  considerable  city  of  the  Volsci ; 
was  to  this  place,  according  to  Plutarch,  that  Corioh 
nut  retired  after  be  had  been  banished  from  hi*  com 
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try,  and  was  here  enabled  to  form  bis  plans  of  Ton- 
geince  in  conjunction  with  (he  Volscian  chief  Tuttua 
iufidiua.    It  waa  here,  too*,  that,  after  his  failure,  he 
met  his  death  from  the  hands  of  hia  discontented  si- 
tes.   Antium  waa  taken  for  the  first  time  by  the  con- 
sul T.  Quintiua  Capilolinus,  A.U.C.  386,  and  the  year 
following  it  received  a  Roman  colony    Thia  circum- 
stance, however,  did  not  prevent  the  Antiates  from  re- 
volting frequently,  and  joining  in  the  Volscian  and 
L»iin  wars  (Lie  ,  6,  6.— Dion.  Hal.,  1Q,  21),  till  they 
were  finally  conquered  in  a  battle  near  the  river  As- 
ian, with  many  Latin  confederates.    In  consequence 
of  this  defeat,  Antium  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
when  most  of  its  ships  were  destroyed,  and  the  rest  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Camillus.    The  beaks  of  the  former 
were  reserved  to  ornament  the  elevated  seat  in  the  Fo- 
rum of  that  city,  from  which  orators  addressed  the  peo- 
ple, and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  was  thenceforth 
designated  by  the  term  rostra.    (Lit.,  8,  14. — Flor., 
1,  II. — Plin.,  34,  5.)   Antium  now  received  a  fresh 
supply  of  colonists,  to  whom  the  rights  of  Roman  cit- 
izens were  granted.    From  that  period  it  seems  to 
have  enjoyed  a  state  of  quiet  till  the  civil  wars  of  Ma- 
tins and  Sylla,  when  it  was  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
former.    But  it  rose  again  from  its  ruins  during  the 
empire,  and  attained  to  a  high  degree  of  prosperity 
and  splendour ;  since  Strabo  reports,  that  in  his  time 
H  waa  the  favourite  resort  of  the  emperors  and  their 
court  (Slrai ,  232),  and  we  know  it  was  here  that  Au- 
gustus received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Father  of 
bis  Country.  ■{ Suet.,  Aug.,  50.)  Antium  became  suc- 
cessively the  residence  of  Tiberius  and  Caligula ;  it  was 
also  the  birthplace  of  Nero  (Suet.,  Iter.,  6),  who,  having 
rerotanized  it,  built  a  port  there,  and  bestowed  upon  it 
various  other  marks  of  his  favour.    Hadrian  is  also  said 
to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  this  town.  (Philostrat., 
Vit.  Apoll.  Tyax.,  8, 8.)   There  were  two  temples  of 
celebrity  at  Antium  ;  one  sacred  to  Fortune,  the  other 
to  jEsculapius.     (Horal.,  Od.,  1,  36,  1.— Martial, 
Bp,  5,  1. — Vol.  Max.,  1,  8.)   The  famous  Apollo 
Belvidere.  the  fighting  gladiator,  aa  it  is  termed,  and 
many  other  statues  discovered  at  Antium,  attest  also 
its  former  magnificence.    The  site  of  the  ancient  city 
is  sufficiently  marked  by  the  name  of  Porto  i'Amo 
attached  to  its  ruins.    But  the  city  must  have  reached 
as  far  as  the  modem  town  of  Nettuno,  which  derives 
its  name  probably  from  some  ancient  temple  dedicated 
to  Neptune.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  89, 

Axtohia  lkx,  I.  was  enacted  by  Marc  Antony,  when 
consul,  A.U.C.  708.  It  abrogated  the  lex  Alio,  and 
renewed  the  lex  Cornelia,  by  taking  away  from  the 
people  the  privilege  of  choosing  priests,  and  restoring 
it  to  the  coUege  of  priests,  to  which  it  originally  be- 
longed. (Cie.,  Phi.,  1, 9.)— II.  Another  by  the  same, 
A.U.C.  703.  It  ordained  that  a  new  decuria  of  judg- 
es should  be  added  to  the  two  former,  and  that  they 
should  be  chosen  from  the  centurions. — III.  Another 
by  the  same.  It  allowed  an  appeal  to  the  people,  to 
those  who  were  condemned  de  majettate,  or  of  per- 
fidious measures  against  the  state.  Cicero  calls  this 
the  destruction  of  all  laws. — IV.  Another  by  the  same, 
daring  his  triumvirate.  It  made  it  a  capital  offence  to 
propose,  ever  after,  the  election  of  a  dictator,  and  for 
any  person  to  accept  of  the  office.  (Appian,  it  BeU. 
dm.,  3.) 

Abtosia,  I.  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Roman 
families,  the  one  patrician,  the  other  plebeian.  They 
both  pretended  to  be  descendants  of  Hercules. — II.  A 
daughter  of  Marc  Antony,  by  Octavia.    She  married 
TJoaatias  jEnobarbus,  and  was  mother  of  Nero  and 
two  daughters.   (  Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  44.) — III.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Claudius  and  JJlia  Petina.    She  was  of  the 
uuccy  of  the  Tuberoa',  and  was  repudiated  for  her 
levity.  Nero  wished  after  this  to  marry  her,  but,  on 
ha  refusal,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  (Suet.,  Vit. 


Her.,  36.) — TV.  A  daughter  of  Marc  Antony,  and  the 
with  of  Druaus,  who  was  the  son  of  Livja  and  brother 
of  Tiberius.  She  became  mother  of  three  children, 
Germanicus,  Caligula's  father ;  Claudius  the  emperor; 
and  Livia  Drusilla.  Her  husband  died  very  early,  and 
she  never  would  marry  again,  but  spent  her  time  in  the 
education  of  her  children.  Caligula  conferred  on  her 
the  same  honours  that  Tiberius  had  bestowed  upon 
Livia,  but  is  thought  to  have  out  her  off  subsequently 
by  poison.  (Suet.,  Cal,  15  el  23.)— V.  (Turrit)  a 
fortress  of  Jerusalem,  founded  by  Hyrcanus,  and  en- 
larged and  strengthened  by  Herod,  who  called  it  An- 
lonia,  in  honour  of  Marc  Antony.  It  stood  alone  on  a 
high  and  precipitous  rock,  at  the  northwest  angle  of 
the  temple.  The  whole  face  of  the  rock  was  fronted 
with  smooth  stone  for  ornament,  and  to  make  the  as- 
cent so  slippery  as  to  be  impracticable.  Round  the 
top  of  the  rock  there  was  first  a  low  wall,  rather  more 
than  five  feet  high.  The  fortress  itself  waa  70  feet  in 
height ;  the  rock  on  which  it  stood,  90  feet.  It  had 
every  luxury  and  convenience  of  a  sumptuous  palace, 
or  even  of  a  city  ;  spacious  halls,  courts,  and  baths. 
It  appeared  like  a  vast  square  tower,  with  four  other 
towers  at  the  comer  :  three  of  them  between  80  and 
90  feet  high :  that  at  the  corner  next  to  the  temple, 
above  120.  Thia  famoua  structure  was  taken  by  Ti- 
tus, and  ita  fall  was  the  prelude  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  and  temple.  ,  (Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  6,  15. — Oil- 
man'i  History  of  the  Jews,  vol.  3,  p.  21.) 

Antoninus,  I.  Pics  (or  Titus  Aokilius  Foltius 
Boionics  Antoninus),  was  born  at  Lanuviutn  in  Italy, 
A.D.  86,  of  a  highly  respectable  family.  He  was  first 
made  proconsul  of  Asia,  then  governor  of  Italy,  and  in 
A.D.  120,  consul;  in  all  which  employments  he  dis- 
played the  same  virtue  and  moderation  that  afterward 
distinguished  him  on  the  imperial  throne.  When  Ha- 
drian, after  the  death  of  Verus,  determined  upon  the 
adoption  of  Antoninua,  he  found  some  difficulty  in  per- 
suading him  to  accept  of  so  great  a  charge  as  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Roman  empire.  This  reluctance 
being  overcome,  his  adoption  was  declared  in  a  coun- 
cil of  senators;  and  in  a  few  months  afterward  he  suc- 
ceeded by  the  death  of  hia  benefactor,  who  had  caused 
him,  in  his  turn,  to  adopt  the  son  of  Verus,  then  seven 
years  of  age,  and  Marcus  Anniua,  afterward  Aureliua, 
a  kinsman  to  Hadrian,  at  that  time  of  the  age  of  sev- 
enteen. The  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  the  Roman  em- 
pire under  the  sway  of  Antoninua  affords  few  topics 
for  history;  and,  in  respect  to  the  emperor  himself,  his 
whole  reign  was  one  display  of  moderation,  talents, 
and  virtues.  The  few  disturbances  which  arose  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  empire  were  easily  subdued  by  his 
lieutenants ;  and  in  Britain,  the  boundaries  of  the  Ro- 
man province  were  extended  by  building  a  new  wait  to 
the  north  of  that  of  Hadrian,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Eek  to  that  of  the  Tweed.  On  the  whole,  the  reign 
of  Antoninus  was  uncommonly  pacific ;  and  he  was 
left  at  leisure  fully  to  protect  the  Roman  people  and 
advance  their  welfare.  Under  his  reign  the  race  of 
informers  was  altogether  abolished,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, condemnation  and  confiscation  were  propor- 
tionably  rare.  Though  distinguished  for  economy  in 
the*  distribution  of  the  public  revenues,  he  was  con- 
scious, at  the  same  time,  of  the  necessity  of  adequate- 
ly promoting  public  works  of  magnificence  and  utility ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  NismeB,  whence  his  family  ori- 
ginally came,  waa  indebted  to  him  for  the  amphithea- 
tre and  aqueduct,  the  remains  of  whicn  so  amply  tes- 
tify their  original  grandeur.  His  new  decrees  were 
all  distinguished  for  their  morality  and  equity  ;  and  if 
his  rescript  in  favour  of  the  Christians,  addressed  to 
the  people  of  Asia  Minor,  be  authentic  (and  there  is 
much  argument  in  its  favour),  no  better  proof  of  his 
philosophy  and  justice,  on  the  great  point  of  religious 
toleration,  can  well  be  afforded.  The  high  reputation 
acquired  by  Antoninua  for  virtue  and  wisdom  gave 
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him  great  influence,  even  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  neighbouring  monarch!  sponta- 
neously made  him  the  arbiter  of  their  differences. 
His  private  life  was  frugal  and  modest,  and  in  his 
mode  of  living  and  conversing  he  adopted  that  air  of 
equality  and  of  popular  manners  which,  in  men  of 
high  station,  is  at  once  so  rare  and  attractive.  Too 
much  indulgence  to  an  unworthy  wife  (Faustina)  is 
the  only  weakness  attributed  to  him,  unless  we  include 
a  small  share  of  ridicule  thrown  upon  his  minute  ex- 
actness.by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  its  value  in  com- 
plicated business.  He  died  A.D.  161,  aged  seventy- 
three,  having  previously  married  Marcus  Aurelios  to 
bis  daughter  Faustina,  and  associated  him  with  him- 
self in  the  cares  of  government.  His  ashes  were  de- 
posited in  the  tomb  of  Hadrian,  and  his  death  was  la- 
mented throughout  the  empire  as  a  public  calamity. 
The  sculptured  pillar  erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
the  senate  to  his  memory,  Under  the  name  of  the  Ari- 
tonine  column,  is  still  one  of  the  principal  ornaments 
of  Rome.  (Gorton'*  Biogr.  Did.,  vol.  4,  p.  87,  teqq.) 
— II.  Marcos  Annius  Aubelios,  was  born  at  Rome 
A.D.  121.  Upon  the  death  of  Ceionius  Commodus, 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  turned  his  attention  towards 
Marcus  Aurelius ;  but  he  being  then  too  young  for  an 
early  assumption  of  the  cares  of  empire,  Hadrian 
adopted  Antoninus  Pius,  on  condition  that  be  in  bis 
turn  should  adopt  Marcus  Aurelius.  His  father  dying 
early,  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  his  pater- 
nal grandfather,  Annius  Verus,  who  caused  him  to  re- 
ceive a  general  education;  but  philosophy  so  early  be- 
came the  object  of  his  ambition,  that  he  assumed  the 
philosophic  mantle  when  only  twelve  years  old.  The 
species  of  philosophy  to  which  he  attached  himself 
was  the  stoic,  as  being  most  connected  with  morals 
and  the  conduct  of  lite ;  and  such  was  the  natural 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  that  he  exhibited  none  of  the 
pride  which  sometimes  attended  the  artificial  eleva- 
tion of  the  stoic  character.  This  was  the  more  re- 
markable, as  all  the  honour  and  power  that  Antoninus 
could  bestow  upon  him  became  his  own  at  an  early 
period,  since  he  was  practically  associated  with  him 
m  the  administration  of  the  empire  for  many  years. 
On  his  formal  accession  to  the  sovereignty,  his  first 
act  was  of  a  kind  which  at  once  proved  his  great  dis- 
interestedness, for  he  immediately  took  Lucius  Verus 
aa  his  colleague,  who  had  indeed  been  associated  with 
him  by  adoption,  but  who,  owing  to  his  defects  and 
vices,  had  been  excluded  by  Antoninus  from  the  suc- 
cession, which,  at  his  instigation,  the  senate  had  con- 
fined to  Marcus  Aurelius  alone.  Notwithstanding 
their  dissimilarity  of  character,  the  two  emperors  reign- 
ed conjointly  without  any  disagreement.  Verus  took 
the  nominal  guidance  of  the  war  against  the  Parthians, 
which  was  successfully  carried  on  by  the  lieutenants 
under  him,  and,  during  the  campaign,  married  Lncilla, 
the  daughter  of  his  colleague.  The  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  waa  more  eventful  than  that  of  Antoninus. 
Before  the  termination  of  the  Parthian  war,  the  Mar- 
comanni  and  other  German  tribes  began  those  disturb- 
ances which  more  or  less  annoyed  him  for  the  rest  of 
his  life.  Against  these  foes,  after  the  termination  of 
hostilities  with  Parthia,  the  two  emperors  marched ; 
but  what  was  effected  during  three  years'  war  and  ne- 
gotiation, until  the  death  of  Verus,  is  little  known. 
The  sudden  decesse  of  that  unsuitable  colleague,  by  an 
apoplexy,  restored  to  Marcus  Aurelius  the  sole  domin- 
ion ;  and  for  the  next  five  years  be  carried  on  the  Pan- 
nonian  war  in  person,  without  ever  returning  to  Rome. 
During  these  fatiguing  campaigns  he  endured  all  the 
hardships  incident  to  a  rigorous  climate  and  a  military 
life,  with  a  patience  and  serenity  which  did  the  high- 
est honour  to  his  philosophy.  Few  of  the  particular 
actions  of  this  tedious  warfare  have  been  fully  descri- 
bed ;  although,  owing  to  conflicting  religious  zeal,  one 
of  them  has  been  exceedingly  celebrated.  This  was 
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the  deliverance  of  the  emperor  and  his  army  from  im- 
minent danger,  by  a  victory  over  the  Quadi,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  extraordinary  storm  of  rain,  hail,  and 
lightning,  which  disconcerted  the  barbsrians,  and  was, 
by  the  conquerors,  regarded  as  miraculous.   The  em- 
peror end  the  Romans  attributed  the  timely  event  to 
Jupiter  Tonans ;  but  the  Christians  affirmed  that  God 
granted  this  favour  on  the  supplications  of  the  Chris- 
tian soldiers  in  the  Roman  army,  who  arc  ssid  to  have 
composed  the  twelfth  or  Meletine  legion  ;  and,  u  a 
mark  of  distinction,  we  are  informed  by  Eusebius  that 
they  received  from  sn  emperor  who  persecuted  Chris- 
tianity the  title  of  the  "Thundering  Legion."  Yet 
this  account,  not  of  a  fact,  but  of  the  cause  of  one,  and 
that  of  such  a  nature  as  no  human  testimony  can  ever 
determine,  was  made  the  subject  of  a  controversy,  is 
the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  between  Moyle  and 
the  eccentric  Whiston,  the  latter  of  whom  elaborately 
supported  the  genuineness  of  the  miracle.    The  date 
of  this  event  is  fixed  by  Tillcmont  in  A.D.  174.  The 
general  issue  of  the  war  was,  that  the  barbarians  were 
repressed,  but  admitted  to  settle  in  the  territories  of 
the  empire  as  colonists ;  and  a  complete  subjugation 
of  the  Marcomanni  might  have  followed,  had  not  the 
emperor  been  called  off  by  the  conspiracy  of  Avidiua 
Casgius,  who  assumed  the  purple  in  Syria.  This 
usurper  waa  quickly  destroyed  by  a  conspiracy  among 
his  own  officers  ;  and  the  clemency  shown  by  the  em- 
peror to  his  family  was  most  exemplary.    After  the 
suppression  of  this  revolt,  he  made  a  progress  through 
tho  East,  in  which  journey  he  lost  his  wife  Faustina, 
daughter  of  Antoninus  Pius,  a  woman  as  dissolute  as 
she  was  beautiful,  but  whose  irregularities  he  never 
seems  to  have  noticed ;  a  blindness  or  insensibility  that 
has  made  him  the  theme  of  frequent  ridicule.  While 
on  this  tour  he  visited  Athens,  added  greatly  to  its 
privileges,  and,  like  Hadrian,  was  initiated  in  the 
Eleusinian  Mysteries.    His  return  to  Rome  did  not 
take  place  until  after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  and 
his  reception  was  in  the  highest  degree  popular  and 
splendid.    After  remaining  in  the  capital  for  nearly 
two  years,  snd  effecting  several  popular  reforms,  he 
was  once  more  called  away  by  the  neceasity  of  check- 
ing the  Marcomanni,  and  was  again  successful,  but 
fell  ill,  at  the  expiration  of  two  years,  at  Vindobona, 
now  Vienna.  If  is  illness  arose  from  a  pestilential  dis- 
ease which  prevailed  in  the  army  ;  and  it  cut  him  off 
in  the  69th  year  of  his  sge,  and  10th  of  his  reign. 
His  desth  occasioned  universal  mourning  throughout 
the  empire.    Without  waiting  for  the  usual  decree  on 
the  occasion,  the  Roman  senate  end  people  voted  him 
a  god  by  acclamation ;  and  his  image  was  long  after- 
ward regarded  with  peculiar  veneration.    Marcus  Au- 
relius, however,  was  no  friend  to  the  Christians,  who 
were  persecuted  during  the  greater  part  of  his  reign ; 
an  anomaly  in  a  character  so  universally  merciful  snd 
clement,  that  may  be  attributed  to  an  excess  of  pa- 
gan devotion  on  his  part,  and  still  more  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  sophists  by  whom  he  was  surrounded.  In 
all  other  points  of  policy  and  conduct  he  was  one  of 
the  most  excellent  princes  on  record,  both  in  respect 
to  the  salutary  regulations  he  adopted  and  the  temper 
with  which  he  carried  them  into  practice.  Compare! 
with  Trajan  or  Antoninus  Pius,  tie  possibly  fell  shot  : 
of  the  manly  sense  of  the  one,  and  the  simple  and  un 
ostentatious  virtue  of  the  other ;  philosophy  or  scholar- 
ship on  a  throne  always  more  or  less  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  pedantry.    The  emperor  was  also  himscll 
a  writer,  and  his  "Meditations,"  composed  in  th< 
Greek  language,  have  descended  to  posterity.  The) 
are  a  collection  of  maxims  and  thoughts  in  the  spirii 
of  the  stoic  philosophy,  which,  without  much  cor.nex 
ion  or  skill  in  composition,  breathe  the  purest  senti 
ments  of  piety  and  benevolence.    Marcus  Aureliu: 
left  one  son,  the  brutal  Commodus,  and  three  dough 
ten.    Among  the  weaknesses  of  this  good  emperoi 
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bis  too  great  consideration  for  his  son  is  deemed  one 
of  the  most  linking;  for  although  he  wu  unremit- 
ting in  hie  endeavours  to  reclaim  him,  they  were  ac- 
companied bj  much  erroneous  indulgence,  and  espe- 
cially by  an  early  and  ill-judged  elevation  to  titles  and 
honours,  which  uniformly  operate  injuriously  upon  a 
base  and  dissolute  character.    The  best  edition  of  the 
Meditations  of  Antoninus  is  that  of  Gatsker,  Cantab., 
1652,  4to.    (Gorton's  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  88.)— 
III.  Bassisnos  CsracaUa.    V,d.  Caracalla.— IV.  Two 
works  have  come  down  to  us,  styled  Itinerant  Anto- 
niti,  which  may  be  compared  to  our  modem  books  of 
routes.    They  give  merely  the  distances  between 
places,  unaccompanied  by  any  geographical  remarks. 
One  gives  the  routes  by  land,  the  other  those  by  sea. 
They  have  been  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  while  others 
assign  them  to  a  geographical  writer  named  Antoni- 
nus, whose  age  is  unknown.    Both  these  opinions  are 
evidently  incorrect.    It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the 
works  in  question  were  originally  compiled  in  the  cab- 
inet of  some  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  perhaps  that 
of  Augustas,  and  were  enlarged  by  various  additions 
made  daring  successive  reigns,  according  ss  new 
routes  or  stations  were  established.    Some  critics, 
however,  dissatisfied  with  this  mode  of  solving  the 
question,  have  sought  for  an  ancient  writer,  occupied 
with  pursuits  of  an  analogous  nature,  to  whom  the  au- 
thorship of  these  works  might  be  assigned.  They 
find  two;  and  their  suffrages,  consequently,  are  divided 
between  them.    The  first  of  these  ia  Julius  Hooorius, 
a  contemporary  of  Julius  Cesar's,  of  whose  produc- 
tions we  have  a  few  leaves  remaining,  entitled,  "  Ex- 
cerpta,  fas:  ad  Cosmographiam  pertinent."  The 
other  writer  is  a  certain     thicus,  surnamed  later,  a 
Christian  of  the  fourth  century,  to  whom  is  attributed 
a  work  called  "  Cormographia,"  which  still  exists. 
Msnnert  declares  himself  unconditionally  in  favour  of 
jEthicus.    (Inlrod.  ad  Tab.  Ptut.,  p.  8,  Itqq.)  Wes. 
seiing  is  undecided.    The  best  edition  of  the  Itinera- 
ries is  that  of  Wesseling,  Amtt.,  1735,  4to.  (Schall, 
Hut.  Lit.  Bam.,  voL  3,  p.  258,  seqq.}—V.  Liberalis, 
a  mythological  writer,  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the 
age  of  the  Antonines,  and  to  have  been  a  freed  man  of 
one  of  them.    He  has  left  us  a  work  entitled  Mero- 
inpfuqiup  Zmayuyy,  "  A  Collection  of  Metamor- 
phoses/' in  forty-one  chapters ;  a  production  of  con- 
siderable interest,  from  the  fragments  of  ancient  poets 
contained  in  it.    An  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  work 
may  perhaps  be  formed  from  the  following  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters:  Cterulla,  the  MeJeagrides, 
Crmgaltua,  Lamia,  the  Ematkides,  and  many  others 
drawn  from  the  Heterxumena  of  Nicander;  Hierax, 
jBgypnt,  Anihus,  Aidon,  &c.,  from  the  Ornuhogo- 
taiaof  Boms:  Clinu  from  Simtniss;  Battut  from  the 
£ose  of  Hesiod  ;  Melioeha  and  Menivpa  from  Corin- 
ns,  dec.    There  exists  but  a  single  MS.  of  Antoninus 
Liberalis,  which,  after  various  migrations,  has  returned 
to  the  library  of  Heidelberg.    It  has  been  decried  by 
Bast,  in  hi*  Critical  Epistle.    The  best  edition  of  this 
writer  is  that  of  Verheyk,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1774,  8vo.  It 
does  not,  however,  supply  all  the  wants  of  the  scholar; 
and  some  future  editor,  by  ascending  to  the  sources 
whence  Antoninus  drew  his  materials,  snd  taking  for 
bis  model  the  labour  bestowed  by  Heyne  snd  Clavier 
en  Apoilodoros,  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  supply  us 
with  an  editio  optima.    (Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.t  voL 
6,  p.  44.) 

Avtohikofolis,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  placed  by 
IfAnrille  on  the  northern  confines  of  the  country,  but 
more  correctly,  by  Msnnert,  m  the  vicinity,  and  to  the 
— — fr— -*  of  Charm  and  Edessa.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
wjL  &,  p.  304.)  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded 
by  Sewjras  or  Caracalla,  and  named  after  the  emperor 
ftMsiiiiim  It  wis  subsequently  called  Constsntia, 
horn  Constantine,  who  enlarged  and  strengthened  it. 


Msnnert  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  ruined 
city  of  Uran  Sehar,  mentioned  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  2,  p 
390). 

Antohios,  J.  M.  Antonius  Gnipho,  a  native  ol  Caul, 
instructed  in  Greek  literature  at  Alexandrea,  where  ha 
was  educated,  and  in  Latin  literature  at  Rome.  He 
first  gave  instruction  in  grammar  at  this  latter  city, 
ia  the  paternal  mansion  of  Julius  Cesar,  who  was 
then  very  young.  Afterward  he  opened  a  school  at 
his  own  residence,  where  he  also  professed  rhetoric. 
Cicero  attended  his  lectures  when  prator.  Gnipho 
left  a  work  on  the  Latin  tongue,  in  two  volumes.  Ac- 
cording to  Suetoniu»(ae  JUuttr.  Gramm.,  1),  he  never 
stipulated  with  his  pupils  for  sny  fixed  compensation, 
and  hence  obtained  the  more  from  their  liberality. 
The  same  writer  informs  us  that  be  did  not  live  be- 
yond his  50th  year.— 41.  Marcus  Antonius,  a  Roman 
orator,  and  the  most  truly  illustrious  of  the  Antonian 
family,  nourished  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  Rome.  After  rising  successively  through  the 
various  offices  of  the  commonwealth,  he  was  made 
consul  in  the  year  of  the  city  655,  and  then  governor 
of  Cilicia,  in  quality  of  proconsul,  where  he  performed 
so  many  valorous  exploits  that  a  public  triumph  was 
decreed  to  him.  In  order  to  improve  his  talent  for 
eloquence,  he  became  a  scholar  to  the  most  able  men 
in  Rhodes  and  Athena.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest 
orators  among  the  Romans ;  and,  according  to  Cicero, 
who  in  the  early  part  of  his  life  was  s  contemporary, 
it  was  owing  to  him  that  Rome  became  a  rival  in  elo- 
quence to  Greece.  Tho  ssme  great  authority  has 
given  us  the  character  of  his  oratory,  from  which  it 
appears  that  earnestness,  scuteness,  copiousness,  and 
variety  formed  his  distinguishing  qualities ;  and  that 
be  excelled  as  much  in  sction  as  in  language.  By 
hie  worth  and  abilities  he  had  rendored  himself  dear  to 
the  moat  illustrious  characters  of  Rome,  when  be  fell 
a  sacrifice  in  the  midst  of  the  bloody  confusion  excited 
by  Msrius  snd  Cinns.  Taking  refuge  at  the  bouse  of 
a  friend  from  their  relentless  proscription,  be  was  ac- 
cidentally discovered  and  betrayed  to  Msrius,  who  im- 
mediately sent  an  officer,  with  a  hand  of  soldiers,  to 
bring  him  the  orator's  head.  It  wss  brought  accord- 
ingly ;  and  that  sanguinary  lesder,  after  making  it  the 
subject  of  his  brutal  ridicule,  ordered  it  to  be  stock 
upon  a  pole  before  the  rostra,  and,  on  the  whole,  treat- 
ed it  as  Marc  Antony,  the  worthless  grandson  of  An- 
tonius, treated  the  bead  of  Cicero.  This  event  oc- 
curred B.C.  87.  He  left  two  sons,  Marcus,  surnamed 
Creticus,  and  Caius,  both  of  whom  discredited  their 
parentage.  (Cic.,de  Orat.,  1,  24.— Id.  ibid.,  2,  1  — 
Gorton's  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  I,  p.  90.— Emesti,  Clot. 
Cie.  Index  Hist.,  s.  v.) — III.  Marcos,  surnamed  Cret- 
icus, elder  son  of  the  orator.  He  was  guilty,  while 
prefer,  of  great  extortions  in  Sicily  and  other  quarters, 
having  received  the  same  commission  which  Pompey 
afterward  obtained,  for  importing  corn  and  extermina- 
ting the  pirates.  He  afterward  invaded  Crete,  without 
•  Jar  '  '  "  " 


any  declaration  of  war,  but  was  deservedly  and  i 
fully  defeated,  whence  he  obtained,  in  derision,  the 
surname  of  Creticus.— IV.  Caius,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  son  of  the  orator.  He  bore  arms  under 
Sylla,  in  the  war  against  Mithradates,  and  raised  such 
disturbances  in  Greece,  that  for  this  and  other  mal- 
practices he  was  afterward  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  the  censors.  Obtaining,  however,  the  consulship 
with  Cicero,  at  a  subsequent  period,  through  the  aid 
of  Crassus  and  Cesar,  be  was  appointed  to  head  the 
forces  sent  against  Catiline.  A  pretended  attack  of 
the  gout,  however,  caused  him  to  confide  the  army  of 
the  republic,  on  the  day  of  battle,  to  his  lieutenant 
Petreius.  He  was  afraid,  it  seems,  of  meeting  Cati- 
line, with  whom  he  had  at  first  been  concerned  in  the 
conspiracy,  lest  the  latter  might  taunt  him  with  tu- 
ples* ing  reminiscences.  He  received,  ss  proconsul, 
the  province  of  Macedonia,  by  yielding  which  unto 
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him,  Cicero  bad  induced  him  to  prove  faithful  to  the 
state ;  but  he  governed  it  with  such  extortion  and  vio- 
lence, that  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sent  into  ban- 
ishment.— V.  Marcus,  son  of  Antonius  Creticus, 
grandson  of  the  orator,  and  well  known  by  the  histori- 
cal title  of  the  Triumvir.  Losing  his  father  when 
young,  he  led  a  very  dissipated  and  extravagant  life, 
and  wasted  his  whole  patrimony  before  he  had  assu- 
med the  manly  gown.'  He  afterward  went  abroad  to 
learn  the  art  of  war  under  Gabinius,  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  cavalry  in  Syria,  where  he  signalized 
his  courage  and  ability  in  the  restoration  of  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt.  He  also  distinguished  himself  on  oth- 
er occasions,  and  obtained  high  reputation  as  a  com- 
mander. From  Egypt  he  proceeded  to  Gaul,  where 
he  remained  some  time  with  Cesar,  and  the  latter  hav- 
ing furnished  him  with  money  and  credit,  be  returned 
upon  this  to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  first 
the  qucstorahip,  and  afterward  the  office  of  tribune. 
In  this  latter  office  be  was  very  active  for  Cesar,  but 
finding  the  senate  exasperated  against  this  commander, 
he  pretended  to-be  alarmed  for  his  own  safety,  and  fled 
in  disguise  to  Cesar's  camp.  Cesar,  upon  this, 
marched  immediately  into  Italy,  the  flight  of  the  trib- 
unes giving  him  s  plausible  pretext  for  commencing 
operations.  Cesar,  having  made  himself  master  of 
Rome,  gave  Antony  the  government  of  Italy.  During 
the  civil  contest,  the  latter  proved  himself  on  several 
occasions  •  most  valuable  auxiliary,  and,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Pharsalia,  was  appointed  by  Cesar  his  master  of 
the  horse.  After  the  death  of  Cesar  Antony  deliv- 
ered a  very  powerful  address  over  his  corpse  in  the 
forum,  and  inflamed  to  such  a  degree  the  soldiers  and 
populace,  that  Brutus  and  Cassius  were  compelled  to 
depart  from  the  city.  Antony  now  soon  became  pow- 
erful, and  began  to  tread  in  Cesar's  footsteps,  snd 
govern  with  absolute  sway.  The  arrival  of  Octavius 
st  Rome  thwarted,  however,  his  ambitious  views. 
The  latter  soon  raised  a  formidable  party  in  the  sen- 
ate, and  was  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  Cicero 
to  his  cause.  Violent  quarrels  then  ensued  between 
Octavios  snd  Antony.  Endeavours  were  made  to  rec- 
oncile them,  but  in  vain.  Antony,  in  order  to  have 
a  pretence  of  sending  for  the  legions  from  Macedonia, 
prevailed  on  the  people  to  grant  him  the  government 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  the  senate  had  before  con- 
ferred on  Decimus  Brutus,  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Cesar.  Matters  soon  came  to  an  open  rup- 
ture. Octavius  offered  hia  aid  to  the  senate,  who  ac- 
cepted it,  snd  passed  a  decree,  approving  of  his  con- 
duct and  that  of  Brutus,  who,  at  tho  head  of  three  le- 
gions, was  preparing  to  oppose  Antony,  then  on  his 
march  to  aeize  Cisalpine  GauL  Brutus,  not  being 
Strong  enough  to  keep  the  field  against  Antony,  shot 
aimeetf  up  in  Mutina,  where  his  opponent  besieged 
Mm.  The  aenate  declared  Antony  an  enemy  to  his 
country.  The  consuls  Hirtins  and  Pansa  look  the 
field  against  him  along  with  Octavius,  and  advanced 
to  Mutina  in  order  to  raise  the  siege.  In  the  first  en- 
gagement, Antony  had  the  advantage,  and  Pansa  was 
mortally  wounded,  but  be  was  defeated  the  same  day 
try  Hirtius  aa  he  was  returning  to  his  camp.  In  a 
subsequent  engagement,  Antony  was  again  vanquish- 
ed, his  fines  were  forced,  and  Octavius  Tied  an  oppor- 
tunity of  distinguishing  himself,  Hirtius  being  slain  in 
the  action,  and  the  whole  command  devolving  on  the 
former.  Antony,  after  this  check,  abandoned  the  siege 
of  Mutina,  and  crossed  the  Alps,  in  hones  of  receiving 
succours  from  his  friends.  This  wss  all  that  Octavius 
wanted ;  his  intent  was  to  bumble  Antony,  not  to  de- 
stroy him,  foreseeing  plainly  that  the  republican  party 
would  be  uppermost,  snd  bis  own  ruin  must  soon  en- 
sue. A  reconciliation  was  soon  effected  between  him 
end  Antony,  who  had  already  gained  an  accession  of 
strength  by  the  junction  of  Lepidus.  These  three 
leaders  had  an  interview  near  Bosonia,  in  a  small 
1M 


island  of  the  river  Rbenus,  where  they  came  to  aa 
agreement  to  divide  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire, 
snd  the  supreme  authority,  among  themselves  for  five 
years,  under  the  name  of  triumvirs,  and  as  reformers 
of  the  republic  with  consular  power.    Thus  was  form- 
ed the  second  triumvirate.    The  most  horrid  part  of 
the  transaction  was  the  cold-blooded  proscription  of 
many  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  Cicero's  head 
was  given  in  exchange  by  Octavius  for  Antony's  un- 
cle and  for  the  u  nele  of  Lepidus.    Octavius  and  Anto- 
ny then  passed  into  Macedonia,  and  defeated  Brutus 
and  Cassius  at  Philippi.    After  this,  the  latter  passed 
over  to  the  eastern  provinces,  where  he  lived  for  a 
time  in  great  dissipation  and  luxury  with  the  famous 
Cleopatra,  at  Alexandres.    Upon  the  death  of  his 
wife  Fulvia;  he  became  reconciled  to  Octavius,  against 
whom  Fulvia  had  raised  an  army  in  Italy,  for  the  pur- 
pose, it  is  supposed,  of  drawing  her  husband  away 
from  Cleopatra,  and  inducing  him  to  come  to  the  lat- 
ter country.    Octavius  gave  Antony  hia  sister  Octa- 
via  in  marriage,  and  a  new  division  was  made  of  the 
empire.   Octavius  had  Dalmatia,  Italy,  the  two  Gauls, 
Spain,  and  Sardinia;  Antony  all  the  provinces  east  oi 
Codropolis  in  Hlyricum,  aa  far  as  the  Euphrates; 
while  Lepidus  received  Africa.    On  returning  to  the 
east,  Antony  once  more  became  enslaved  by  the 
charms  of  Cleopatra.    An  unsuccessful  expedition 
against  the  Parthiana  ensued,  and  at  laat  the  repudia- 
tion of  Octavia  involved  him  in  a  new  war  with  Octa- 
vius.  The  battle  of  Actium  put  an  end  to  this  con- 
test and  to  all  the  hopes  of  Antony.    It  was  fought  st 
sea,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Antony's  beat  officers, 
and  chiefly  through  the  persuasion  of  Cleopatra,  who 
waa  proud  of  her  naval  force.    She  abandoned  him  in 
the  midst  of  the  fight  with  her  fifty  galleys,  and  took  to 
flight.    This  drew  Antony  from  the  battle  and  ruined 
his  cause.    Besieged,  after  this,  in  Alexandres,  by  the 
conqueror,  abandoned  by  all  his  followers,  and  betray- 
ed, as  he  thought,  even  by  Cleopatra  herself,  he  fell  by 
his  own  hand,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  30. 
The  peculiar  events  connected  with  the  life  of  Marc 
Antony  have  given  him  a  celebrity  which  one  would 
never  have  expected  from  his  character.    Gifted  with 
seme  brilliant  qualities,  he  possessed  neither  sufficient 
genius  nor  sufficient  strength  of  soul  to  entitle  him  to 
be  ranked  'among  great  men.   Neither  can  he  be  rank- 
ed among  men  of  worth,  since  he  was  always  without 
principle,  immoderately  attached  to  pleasure,  and  often 
cruel.    And  yet  few  men  had  more  devoted  friends 
and  partisans,  for  many  of  his  actions  announced  a 
generosity  of  disposition  far  preferable  to  the  cautious 
prudence  and  cold  policy  of  his  rival  Octavius.  (Plvl-, 
Vit.  Ant.y—Vl.  lulus,  s  son  of  Marc  Antony  and 
Fulvia.    He  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Augustus, 
and  received  from  him  his  sister's  daughter  in  mar- 
riage.   After  having  filled,  however,  some  of  the  most 
important  offices  in  the  state,  he  engaged  in  an  intrigue 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor,  and  waa  put 
to  death  by  order  of  the  latter.    According  to  Velleius 
Patercnlns  (2,  100),  he  fell  by  his  own  hand.  It 
would  appear  that  be  had  formed  a  plot,  along  with  the 
notorious  female  just  mentioned,  against  the  life  of 
Augustus.    (Compare  Lips.,  ad  Tacit.,  Arm..  1,  10.) 
Acron  informs  us,  in  his  scholia  to  Horace  (Oo\,  4,8, 
33),  that  Antonius  had  distinguished  himself  by  an  epic 
poem,  in  twelve  books,  entitled  Diomediu. — VII. 
Caius,  a  brother  of  Marc  Antony.    Having  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Brutus,  his  life  was  spared  until  that 
commander  heard  of  Cicero's  end,  when  he  was  put  to 
death  on  the  principle  of  retaliation.   (Consult  Emetti, 
Clot.  Cic.,  t.  ».)— Lucius,  another  brother  of  Marc 
Antony,  who  waa  consul  A.U.O.  713.    Having  quar- 
relled with  Octavius  during  his  continuance  in  this  of- 
fice, he  waa  besieged  in  Pernsia,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render.   The  conqueror  spared  bis  life,  and  he  passed 
the  rest  of  ma  days  in  obscurity.    (  Veil.  Prnttrt.,  t 
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74.)— IX.  Felix,  a  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
appointed  governor  ef  Judaa.  ( Via.  Pells  ) — X. 
Moss,  a  celebrated  physician  in  toe  time  of  Augustus. 
{Vid.  Mum) — XI.  Primus,  a  Roman  commander 
whose  efforts  were  very  influential  in  gaining  the  crown 
far  Vespasian.  He  was  also  an  able  public  speaker, 
ui  had  a  tarn  likewise  for  poetic  composition,  having 
written  numerous  epigrams.  He  was  a  friend  of  the 
poet  Martial  (Toe.,  Aim.,  14,  40.— Id.,  Hut.,  11, 
H.) 

ArtocIdcs,  a  painter,  who  flourished,  according  to 
Plrny  (33,  10),  about  Olympiad  110.  (Stllig,  Diet. 
Ait.,  s.  ».) 

A,iu»i«.  an  Egyptian  deity,  the  offspring  of  Osiris, 
and  of  Nephthys  the  sister  and  spouse  of  Typhon.  He 
nherited  ail  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  his  father, 
bat  possessed  the  natare  of  the  dog,  and  had  also  the 
head  of  that  aniaaal.  He  accompanied  Isis  in  her 
search  after  the  remains  of  Osiris.  Jablonski  (Panto. 
JSgffL,  p.  19)  derives  the  name  fross  the  Coptic 
Hank.  '•  gold."  In  this  he  ia  opposed  by  Champoliioo 
(Preas,  p.  101,  aeqq.\  who  denies  also  the  propriety 
of  confounding  Anubis  with  Hermes.  Plutarch  says 
(de  Im.  et  O*.,  p.  868  et  380),  that  some  of  the 
Egyptian  writers  understood  by  Anubis  the  horieonlal 
circle  which  divides  the  invisible  from  the  visible  part 
of  the  woiM.  Other  writers  tell  as  that  Anubis  pre- 
sided at  the  two  solstitial  points,  end  that  two  dogs 
(or,  rather,  two  jackals),  living  images  of  this  god, 
woe  supposed  lo  guard  the  tropics  along  which  the 
asm  rises  towards  the  north  or  descends  towards  the 
south.  If  this  be  correct,  we  must  suppose  two  dei- 
ties, an  Anmbt*.  properly  so  called,  the  guardian  of  tho 
lower  hemisphere  and  of  the  darker  portion  of  the  year, 
and  an  HermmmJne,  the  guardian  of  the  luminous  por- 
tion and  of  the  upper  hemisphere.  On  the  whole  sub- 
ject of  Anobia,  however,  and  particularly  on  his  non- 
identity  with  Thoth  and  Siriue,  consult  the  learned 
annotations  of  Guigmaxt  to  Creuter'e  Synbulik  (vol. 
X  pt  2,  p.  851,  serf .). 

Axiom,  the  Volscian  name  of  Temcina.  {Vid. 
Terracina.)  La  Cerda  and  others  contend  for  the 
Greek  derivation  of  the  name,  which  makes  Ju- 
piter ifvpoc,  or  "  the  beardless,"  to  have  been  wor- 
st! sped  here ;  and  they  maintain  that,  in  conformity 
with  this,  the  name  of  the  place  should  be  written 
Anr,  as  it  ia  found  on  some  old  coins.  Heyne,  how- 
ever, sappoees  the  letter  n  to  have  been  sometimes 
emitted,  m  consequence  of  its  slight  sound.  (Heyne, 
ad  Vug.,  JBn.,  8,  799,  in  Vox.  Lai.). 

Astra,  a.  poetess  of  Tegea,  who  flourished  about 
300  B.C.  She  exercised  the  calling  of  XpT/afumotOf, 
-  maker  of  oracles,"  that  is  to  say,  she  versified  the 
erscies  of  jEsculapina  st  Epidaurus.  We  have  only 
•  few  remains  of  her  productions,  namely,  twenty  epi- 
tnas,  remarkable  for  their  great  simplicity.  (SekiU, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  TO.) 

Astros,  an  Athenian  demagogue,  who,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Melttos  and  Lycon,  preferred  the  charges 
against  Socrates  which  occasioned  that  philosopher's 
condensation  and  death.  After  the  sentence  had  been 
ii&cced  on  Socrates,  the  fickle  populace  repented  of 
•kit  had  been  done ;  Meiitus  was  condemned  to  death, 
ami  Anyuis,  to  escape  s  similar  fate,  went  into  exile. 

(£***.  v.  h.,  a.  is.) 

Aon.  a  son  of  Neptune,  who  first  collected  together 
into  cities,  as  ie  said,  the  scattered  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
bsa  and  Bosotis-  Hence  the  name  Aonians  given  to 
ike  earlier  inhabitants  of  Bosotia.    ( Vit.  A  ones  ) 

Asm,  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Bceotia.  They, 
iontly  with  the  Hyantes,  succeeded  the  Ecteoes.  On 
tbe  arrival  of  Cadmus,  the  Hyantes  took  np  arms  lo 
opeote  aim,  bot  were  rooted,  and  left  the  country  on 
tbe  erasing  night.  Tbe  A  ones,  however,  submitted, 
and  were  incorporated  with  the  Phoenicians.  The 
Moses  were  called  Aonut,  from  Mount  Helicon  in  Bas- 
il 


otia.   (Ptxuan.,  9,  5.— Ovid,  Met.,  3.  7,  10,  13  

Vwg.,  Q.,9,  11.) 

AonIjb,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Muses,  from 
Mount  Helicon  in  Bceotia,  tbe  earlier  name  of  this 
country  having  been  Aonia. 

Aosnos,  or  AosNia,  a  lofty  rock  in  India,  taken 
by  Alexander.  It  was  situate  on  the  Suastua,  or  5m-. 
vat.  The  Macedonians  gave  it  the  name  of  Aornoa 
(oopvof )  on  account  of  its  great  height ;  the  appella- 
tion implying  that  it  waa  so  high  that  no  bird  could 
fly  over  it(«  priv.  tt  &pvt(. — Curt.,  8,  U. — Anion, 
♦,  88.— Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.)— 11.  Another  in  Bactriana, 
east  of  Zariaspa  Bactria.  It  is  now  Telckan,  situate 
on  a  high  mountain  called  Nork-Kok,  or  the  mountain 
of  silver. 

Adus,  or  Asas,  a  river  of  IUyria,  now  Voimuta, 
which  flowed  close  to  Apollonia.  It  was  said  by  tbe 
ancients  to  rise  in  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindua  to ' 
which  tbe  name  of  Mount  Lacmon  was  given.  (He- 
red.,  9,  94.— Strab.,  316.)  According  to  Polybius 
and  Iivy,  it  wss  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Apollo- 
nia.   (PM.,  5,  109.— Us.,  84,  40.) 

Arista,  I.  wife  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  mother  of 
Antiochus  Soter.  (Strab.,  678  )— II.  Sister  of  An- 
tiochua  Tbeoa,  married  to  Magas.  After  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  prevailed  upon  Antiochus  to  make 
war  against  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. — III.  Wife  of 
Prosias,  king  of  Bithyuia,  and  mother  of  Nicomcdes. 
(Strai.,  663.) 

Arasiaa,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygis,  built  by  Antiochus 
Soter  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Cibolus,  and  celled, 
after  bis  mother,  Apama.  The  name  of  the  earlier 
place,  Cibolus,  is  thought  to  have  been  derived  from 
m6utoc,  an  ark  or  coffer,  because  it  was  the  mart  or 
common  treasury  of  those  who  traded  from  Italy  and 
Greece  to  Asia  Minor.  This  name  waa  afterward 
added,  for  a  similar  reason,  to  Apainea.  It  was  situ- 
ate above  tbe  junction  of  the  Orgas  and  Maeander,  and, 
according  to  Manner!,  ia  now  called  Aphiom  Kara- 
Hiear,  or  the  black  castle  of  opium,  which  drug  is  col- 
lected in  its  environs.  {Manner!,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  130, 
veqq.)  The  more  correct  opinion,  however,  would 
seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Dinglare  or  Deenare.  (Pa- 
ceckt.  Trot.,  vol.  3,  p.  2,  c.  15. — Arundcll,  Visit,  &c, 
p.  107,  eeqq. — Cramer'$  Asia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  51, 
eeqq.y-U.  Another  in  Bilhynia,  near  the  coast  of  the 
Sinua  Ciartus.  It  was  originally  called  Myrlea,  and 
flourished  under  this  name,  as  an  independent  city,  for 
several  years,  until  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Phil- 
ip, father  of  Perses,  who  ceded  the  territory  to  Pruaiaa, 
sovereign  of  Bithynia,  his  ally.  This  prince  rebuilt  the 
town,  and  called  it  Apamea,  after  bis  queen.  (Strab., 
663.)  The  ruins  of  Apamea  are  near  tbe  site  now 
called  Modania,  about  six  hours  north  of  Broutia. 
(Wheeler,  vol.  I,  p.  209  —  Pococke,  vol.  3,  b.  8, 
c.  36.) — III.  Another  in  Syria,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Orontes  and  Marsyas,  which  form  hero  a  small 
lake.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  snd  called 
after  his  wife.  It  is  now  Famieh.  Seleucus  is  said 
to  have  kept  in  tho  adjacent  pastures  600  war-ele- 
phants. (Manner!,  vol.  6\pt.  1,  p.  463.)— IV.  Another 
in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  in  a  district  which  lay 
between  the  canal  and  the  river,  whence  the  epithet 
Meaaene  applied  to  this  city,  because  it  waa  in  the 
midst  of  that  small  territory  which  is  now  called  DigeL 
(Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  371.)— V.  Another  on  the 
confines  of  Media  and  Parthia,  not  far  from  Rags.  It 
waa  surnamed  Raphane.  (Manner!,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p. 
179.) — VI.  Another  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tigris 
and  Euphrates,  now  Kama.  (Mannert,  vol.  5,  pt.  3, 
p.  361.) 

AriTtrala,  a  festival  at  Athens,  which  received  its 
name,  according  to  tbe  common,  but  erroneous  account, 
from  ifronj,  deceit,  because  it  was  instituted  (say  the 
etymologists  who  favour  tbia  derivation)  in  memory 
of  a  stratagem  by  which  Xanthus,  king  of  Bceotia,  was 
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Killed  by  Melanthus,  king  of  Athens,  upon  the  follow- 
ing occasion :  when  a  war  arose  between  the  Boeotians 
and  Athenians  about  a  piece  of  ground  which  divided 
their  territories,  Xanthus  made  a  proposal  to  the 
Athenian  king  to  decide  the  point  by  single  combat. 
Thymoetes,  who  was  then  on  the  throne  of  Athens,  re- 
fused, and  his  successor  Melanthus  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. When  they  began  the  engagement,  Melanthus 
exclaimed  that  his  antagonist  had  some  person  behind 
him  to  support  him  ;  upon  which  Xanthus  looked  be- 
hind, and  was  killed  by  Melanthus.  From  this  suc- 
cess, Jupiter  was  called  airaryvap,  deceiver;  and 
Bacchus,  who  was  supposed  to  be  behind  Xanthus, 
was  called  Mctovaiyic,  clothed  in  the  skin  of  a  black 
goat. — Thus  much  for  the  commonly  received  deri- 
vation of  the  term  'Airarovpta.  It  is  evident,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  is  compounded  of  either  mri/p  or 
itarpa,  which  expression  varies,  in  its  signification,  be- 
tween yh>o{  and  fparpia,  and  with  the  Ionians  coinci- 
ded rather  with  the  latter  word.  Whether  it  was 
formed  immediately  from  itarnp  or  ndrpa,  is  difficult 
to  determine  on  etymological  grounds,  on  account  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  word:  reasoning,  however,  from 
the  analogy  of  ^parf/p  or  fpdrup,  Qparopta  and  Qpdr- 
pa,  the  most  natural  transition  appears  to  be  rrarr/p 
(in  composition  irarup),  waropioc  (whence  mroiptoc, 
pnarovpia),  irarpa  ;  snd,  accordingly,  the  'ATrorowpto 
means  a  festival  of  the  paternal  unions,  of  the  iraroptai, 
of  the  iturpai.  (Miller,  Dorians,  vol.  1,  p.  95.)— 
The  Apaturia  was  peculiar  to  the  great  Ionic  race. 
The  festival  lasted  three  days ;  the  first  day  was  cslled 
iopirela,  becanse  suppers  (iopnot)  were  prepared  for 
all  those  who  belonged  to  the  same  Phratria.  The 
second  day  was  cslled  avabpvotf  (am  rov  aw  epvcw), 
because  sacrifices  were  offered  to  Jupiter  snd  Minerva, 
snd  the  head  of  the  victim  was  generally  turned  up 
towards  the  heavens.  The  third  was  called  Kov- 
aturic,  from  Kovpoc,  a  youth,  because  on  that  day  it 
was  usual  to  enrol  the  names  of  young  persons  of  both 
sexes  on  the  registers  of  their  respec t  i  ve  phratria; ;  the 
.enrolment  of  djj/ioirori/rot  proceeded  no  farther  than 
that  of  assignment  to  a  tribe  and  a  borough,  snd,  con- 
sequently, precluded  them  from  holding  certain  offices 
both  in  the  state  and  priesthood.  (Consult  Wach- 
smuth,  Gr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  y  44.) — The  Ionians  in  Asia 
had  also  their  Apaturia,  from  which,  however.  Colo- 
phon and  Ephesus  were  excluded ;  but  exclusions  of 
this  nature  rested  no  more  on  strictly  political  grounds, 
than  did  the  right  to  partake  in  them,  and  the  celebra- 
tion of  festivals  in  general.  A  religious  stigma  was, 
for  the  most  part,  the  ground  of  excluaion.  ( Wach- 
rmiUh,  vol.  1,  i)  22. — Compare  Herodotus,  1,  147. — 
The  authorities  in  favour  of  the  erroneous  etymology 
from  avarr/  may  be  found  by  consulting  Fischer,  Ind. 
ad  Thrcophrasi.  Charact ,  s.  v.  'Anarovpia.  —  Lar- 
eher,  ad  Herod.,  Vit.  Horn.,  c.  29.— Schol.,  Plat.,  ad 

Tim.,  p.  201,  cd.  Ruhnkcn  Schol.,  Aristid.,n.  118, 

scqq.,  ed.  Jebb. — Ephori  fragm.,  p.  120,  ed.  Marx.) 

Apklla,  a  word  occurring  in  one  of  the  satires  of 
Horace  (1,  6, 100),  and  about  the  meaning  of  which  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed.  Scaliger  is 
undoubtedly  right  in  considering  it  a  mere  proper  name 
of  some  well-known  and  superstitious  Jew  of  the  dsy. 
Wieland  adopts  (he  same  idea  in  his  German  version 
of  Horace's  satires :  "  Das  glaub'  Apella  der  Jud, 
ich  nicht !"  Bentley's  explanation  appears  rather 
forced.  It  is  as  follows  :  "  Judai  habitabant  trans 
Tiberim,  et  multo  maximam  partem  erant  libertini,  ut 
fatelur  Philo  in  legatione  ad  Caium.  Apella  avtcm 
tibcrtinorum  est  nomen  satis  frequent  in  inseriplioni- 
bus  vetuslis.  Itaque  credat  Judoeus  Apella,  quasi 
tu  dicas,  credst  superstitiosus  aliquis  Judaras  Transtib- 
erinus."  (Ep.  ad  Mill.,  p.  520,  ed.  Lips.)  As  re- 
gards the  opinion  of  those  who  make  Apella  a  con- 
temptuous allusion  to  the  rite  of  circumcision,  it  is 
sufficient  to  observe,  that  such  a  mode  of  forming  cora- 
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pounds  (i.  e.,  half  Greek  and  half  Latin— a  pnt. « 
pellis)  is  at  variance  with  every  principle  of  analogy, 
and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  admitted. 

A  FiM.ce,  a  painter  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  exalted  by  the  united  testimony  of  ill  antiquity 
to  the  very  highest  rank  in  his  profession,  so  that  tb* 
art  of  painting  was  sometimes  termed  "  art  Apillca," 
as  by  Martial  (11,  9)  and  Statius  (Sylv.,  1,  1,  100). 
Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  the  country  of  Apelles. 
Pliny  (35,  10)  and  Ovid  (A.  A.,  3,  401)  mention  lbs 
island  of  Cos ;  Suidss  contends  for  Colophon  ;  while 
Strsbo  (642)  snd  Luciaa  (Calum.  non  tern  cred.,  S) 
notice  him  as  an  Ephesian.    The  origin  of  this  last 
opinion,  however,  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  in  the 
remark  of  Suidas,  who  makes  him  to  have  been  an 
Ephesian  by  adoption  merely.   Another  reason  for  his 
being  called  by  some  sn  Ephesian,  may  be  found  in 
the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  instructed  at 
Ephesus.    (Tolktn,  ap.  Bbttig.  Amaltk.,  3,  123.) 
And  so,  in  modern  times,  Titian  is  sometimes  styled  a 
Venetian,  though  born  at  Cadore  in  Friuli ;  and  Ra- 
phael a  Roman,  though  his  native  place  waa  Urbino. 
There  can  be  no  queation,  however,  as  to  the  period 
in  which  Apelles  flourished,  because  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  Alexander  the  Great  would  not  suffer 
his  portrait  to  be  taken  by  any  other  artist.  Apelles 
must  hsve  been  engaged  in  his  profession,  according 
to  the  most  exaot  calculation,  from  about  Olymp.  107 
to  Olymp.  118.    His  instruetera  were  Epborus  die 
Ephesian,  Pamphilua  of  Amphipolis,  and  Melanthius; 
and  when  he  became  the  pupil  of  these  artists,  he  had 
himself  acquired  some  distinction  by  his  paintings, 
(Plul.,  Vit.  Aral.,  13.)    Athenasus  assigns  him  a 
fourth  instructor,  named  Arcesilaua  (10,  p.  420).  The 
most  important  passage  respecting  Apelles  occurs  in 
Pliny  (35,  10),  snd  this  passage  contains  an  enumera- 
tion of  nearly  att  his  productions.    One  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  the  Venus  Anadyomene,  or 
Venus  rising  from  the  waves,  i.  e.,  the  sea-bom. 
This  fsmous  painting  wss  subsequently  placed  by  Au- 
gustus in  the  temple  of  Julius  Csear.    The  lower  part 
of  the  picture  becoming  injured  by  time,  no  artist  was 
found  who  would  venture  to  retouch  it.   When  it 
wss  st  last  quite  destroyed  by  age,  the  Emperor  Nero 
substituted  for  it  another  Venus  from  the  pencil  of 
Dorotheus.    The  Venus  Anadyomene  waa  univer- 
sally regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  Apelles.  (Pro- 
pert.,  EL,  3,  7,  11  )   A  description  of  it  is  given  in 
several  Greek  epigisms  (Antip.  Stdon.,  in  AnthoL 
Plamd.,  4,  12, 178,  Ac. — Compare  Bgen,  Opusc,  1, 
15,  34.)   Apelles  commenced  another  Venus,  repre- 
sented in  a  sleeping  state,  for  the  Coans,  which  he 
meant  should  surpass  bis  previous  effort ;  but  he  died 
before  completing  it,  having  painted  merely  the  bead 
and  neck  of  the  figure,  which,  according  to  Cicero, 
were  executed  with  the  utmost  skill.    (Cic,  Ep-  «i 
Fam.,  1,  9. — Plin.,  86,  II.)  Another  famous  paint- 
ing of  thia  artist's  represented  Alexander  holding  I 
thunderbolt;  and  Pliny  says  that  the  fingers  whict 
grasped  the  bolt,  as  well  as  the  bolt  itself,  appeared  to 
project  from  the  canvass.   This  picture  was  purchase! 
for  twenty  talents  of  gold,  about  9211,000.  and  hun| 
up  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.    He  paintet 
also  a  horse ;  and,  finding  that  his  rivals  in  tbc  art 
who  contested  the  palm  with  him  on  this  occasion 
were  about  to  prevail  through  unfair  means,  he  cause 
his  own  piece  and  those  of  the  rest  to  bo  shown  t 
some  horses,  and  these  animals,  fairer  critics  in  thi 
case  than  met  had  proved  to  be,  neighed  at  his  pain1 
ing  alone.   The  name  of  Apelles,  indeed,  in  Pliny, 
the  synonyme  of  unrivalled  and  unattainable  eice 
lence ;  but  the  enumeration  of  his  works  points  oi 
the  modification  which  we  ought  to  apply  to  that  si 
periority.    It  neither  comprises  exclusive  sublimity 
invention,  the  most  acute  discrimination  of  chararh 
the  widest  sphere  of  comprehension,  the  most  judicio 
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and  best-balanced  composition,  nor  the  deepest  pathos  ' 
of  expression  ;  his  great  prerogative  consisted  more  in 
the  unison  than  in  the  extent  of  his  powers ;  he  knew 
better  what  he  could  do,  what  ought  to  be  done,  at  I 
what  point  he  could  arrive,  and  what  lay  beyond  his 
reach,  than  any  other  artist.    Grace  of  conception  and 
refinement  of  taste  were  his  elements,  and  went  hand 
in  hand  with  grace  of  execution  and  taste  in  finish ; 
powerful  and  seldom  possessed  singly,  irresistible  when 
united  :  that  he  built  both  on  the  firm  basis  of  the  for- 
mer system,  not  on  its  subversion,  his  well-known 
contest  of  lines  with  Protogenes  irrefragably  proves. 
(Vid.  Protogenes.)    What  those  lines  were,  drawn 
with  nearly  miraculous  subtlety  in  different  colours, 
one  upon  the  other,  or,  rather,  within  each  other,  it 
would  be  equally  unavailing  and  useless  to  inquire ; 
but  the  corollaries  we  may  deduce  from  the  contest  are 
obviously  these,  that  the  schools  of  Greece  recog- 
nised all  one  elemental  principle ;  that  acnteness  snd 
fidelity  of  eye,  and  obedience  of  hand,  form  precision  ; 
precision,  proportion ;  proportion,  beauty :  that  it  is 
the  *'  little  more  or  less,"  imperceptible  to  vulgar  eyes, 
which  constitutes  grace,  and  establishes  the  superiority 
of  one  artist  over  another ;  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
degrees  of  things  or  taste  presupposes  a  perfect  knowl- 
»dge  of  the  thing.*  themselves;  that  colour,  grace, 
ana  taste  are  ornaments,  not  substitutes,  of  form,  ex- 
pression, and  character,  snd.  when  they  usurp  that 
title,  degenerate  into  splendid  faults.    Such  were  the 
principles  on  which  Apelles  formed  his  Venus,  or, 
rather,  the  personification  of  Female  Grace,  the  won- 
der of  art,  the  despair  of  artists  ;  whose  outline  baffled 
every  attempt  at  emendation,  while  imitation  shrunk 
rom  the  parity,  the  force,  the  brilliancy,  the  evanescent 
gradations  of 'her  tints.    (Futeli'i  Lectures,  i.,  p.  62, 
Kf f  )    Ape'les,  indeed,  used  to  say  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  they  possessed,  as  artists,  sll  the  requisite 
qualities  except  one.  namely,  grace,  and  that  this  was 
his  alone.    On  one  occasion,  when  contemplating  a  pic- 
tare  by  Protogenes,  a  work  of  immense  labour,  and  in 
which  exactness  of  detail  bad  been  carried  to  excess, 
he  remarked,  "  Protogenes  equals  or  surpasses  me  in 
all  things  but  one,  the  knowing  when  to  remove  his 
hind  from  a  painting."    Apelles  was  also,  as  is  sup- 
posed, the  inventor  of  what  artists  call  glazing.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and 
other*.    {Reynold*  on  Du  Fretnoy,  note  37,  vol.  3.) 
The  ingredients  probably  employed  by  him  for  this 
purpose  are  given  by  Jahn,  in  his  Malerei  itr  Allen. 

LI 50  — The  modesty  of  Apelles,  says  Pliny,  equalled 
talents.  He  acknowledged  the  superiority  of  Me- 
laolhuu  in  the  art  of  grouping,  and  that  of  Asclepio- 
dorus  in  adjusting  on  canvass  the  relative  distances  of 
objects.  Apelles  never  allowed  a  day  to  pass,  how- 
ever much  be  might  be  occupied  by  other  matters, 
without  drawing  one  line  at  least  in  the  exercise  of  his 
trt;  and  from  this  circumstance  arose  the  proverb, 
"  salts  diet  tine  Hnea,"  or.  ss  it  is  sometimes  given, 
"  nzllam  hodie  lintam  duzi,"  in  Greek,  rnutpov  aide- 
ma*  ypafifnpi  f/yayov.  He  was  accustomed  also,  when 
ke  had  completed  sny  one  of  his  pieces,  to  expose  it  to 
tbc  new  of  passengers,  and  to  hide  himself  behind  it 
in  order  to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  spectators.  On 
our  of  these  occasions,  a  shoemaker  censurod  the 
/sinter  for  having  given  one  of  the  slippers  of  a  fig- 
ure a  less  Dumber  of  ties,  by  one,  than  it  ought  to 
have  bad.  The  next  day  the  shoemaker,  emboldened 
bv  the  success  of  his  previous  criticism,  began  to  find 
fash  with  a  leg,  when  Apelles  indignantly  put  forth  his 
head,  and  desired  him  to  confine  his  decisions  to  the 
stayer,  "  ne  tupra  crepidam  judicaret."  Hence  arose 
another  common  saying.  "  ne  tutor  ultra  crepidam." 
(Eraaiwu,  Chil.,  p.  196.)  Apelles  is  said  to  have 
possessed  great  suavity  of  manners,  and  to  have  been, 
in  consequence,  a  favourite  of  Alexander  the  Great ; 
and  the  monarch,  on  one  occasion,  paid  a  remarkable 


homage  to  the  talents  of  the  artist.  Having  desired 
the  latter  to  paint  a  likeness  of  Campaspe,  one  of  his 
concubines,  and  distinguished  for  her  beauty,  the  artist 
became  enamoured  of  her,  and,  on  the  monarch's  dis- 
covering this,  received  her  as  a  present  from  his  bands. 
This  same  Campaspe,  according  to  Pliny,  served  as 
the  prototype  for  the  Venus  Anadyomene. — II.  Ad 
engraver  on  precious  stones.  (Braeci,  tab.  27. — SU- 
Irg,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  ».) 

Apklmoon,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  born  atTeoa, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  many  of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  Ins 
Slag i rite,  on  his  deathbed,  confided  his  works  to  The- 
ophrastus,  his  fsvourite  pupil ;  and  Theophrastus,  by 
his  will,  left  them  to  Ncleus,  who  had  them  conveyed 
to  Scepsis,  in  Troas,  his  native  city.  After  the  death 
of  Neleus,  his  heirs,  illiterate  persons,  fearing  lest  tbey 
might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  King  of  Pergamus, 
who  was  enriching,  in  every  way,  hia  newly-established 
library,  concealed  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in  a  cavo, 
where  they  remained  for  more  than  130  years,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  worms  and  dampness.  At  the 
end  of  this  period  Apellicon  purchased  them  for  a 
high  price.  His  wish  was  to  arrange  them  in  proper 
order,  and  to  fill  up  the  lacuue  that  were  now  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  manuscripts,  in  consequence 
of  their  neglected  state.  Being,  however,  but  little 
versed  in  philosophy,  and  possessing  still  less  judg- 
ment, he  acquitted  himself  ill  in  this  difficult  task,  and 
published  the  works  of  the  Stagirite  full  of  faults. 
Subsequently,  the  library  of  Apellicon  fell,  among  the 
spoils  of  Athens,  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  and  was  car- 
ried to  Rome,  where  the  grammarian  Tyrannion  had 
sccess  to  them.  From  him  copies  were  obtained  by 
Andronicus  of  Rhodes,  which  served  for  the  basis  of 
his  arrangement  of  the  works  of  Aristotle. — Ritter 
thinks  that  too  much  has  been  built  upon  this  story. 
On  its  authority  it  has  even  been  pretended  thst  the 
works  of  Aristotle  hsve  resched  us  in  a  more  broken 
and  ill-arranged  shape  than  any  other  productions  of 
antiquity.  He  thinks  the  story  srose  out  of  some  lau- 
datory commendations  of  the  edition  of  Aristotle  by 
Andronicus,  and  that  it  is  probable,  not  to  say  certain, 
that  there  were  other  editions,  of  the  respective  merits 
of  which  it  was  possible  to  make  s  comparison.  At 
any  rate,  according  to  him,  tho  acroamalic  works  of 
Aristotle  have  not  resched  us  solely  from  the  library 
of  Neleus,  snd,  consequently,  it  was  not  necessary  to 
have  recourse  merely  to  the  restoration  by  Apellicon, 
either  to  complete  or  retain  the  chasms  resulting  from 
the  ^deterioration  of  the  manuscripts. — To  return  to 
Apellicon,  it  is  said  tbst  his  large  fortune,  indeed,  sup- 
plied him  abundantly  with  the  means  of  gratifying  his 
paaaion  for  books ;  but  that,  when  tbey  could  not  be 
obtained  in  this  way,  he  made  no  scruple  of  getting 
possession  of  them  by  what  deserves  in  plainness  the 
name  of  theft.  Thus,  be  carried  off  from  tho  archives 
of  the  Athenisns  the  origins!  decrees  of  the  people,  snd 
was  compelled  to  flee  for  the  act  Apellicon  is  said 
to  have  written  a  work  in  defence  of  Aristotle.  Prob- 
ably some  needy  author  wrote  it,  and  Apellicmi  pur- 
chased the  paternity  of  the  work.  (Ritter,  Hiit.  Ant. 
Phil.,  vol.  3,  p.  34,  tcqq.) 

Apcnninos,  a  great  chain  of  mountains,  branching 
off  from  the  Maritime  Alps,  in  the  neighbourhood  o? 
Genoa,  running  diagonally  from  the  Ligurian  Gulf  to 
the  Adriatic,  in  the  vicinity  of  Ancona ;  from  thence 
continuing  nearly  parallel  with  the  latter  gulf,  as  far  as 
the  promontory  of  Garganus,  and  again  inclining  to  tho 
Mare  Inferum,  till  it  finally  terminates  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Leucopetra  near  Rheghim.  (Polyb.,  2,  16. — 
Strabo,  SI  1. — Cramer't  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  5  — 
Compare  also  the  following  poetic  authorities :  Lncan, 
3,396.—  Rutil.,  ltin.,  2, 27.— Claudian.,  Paneg.,  6. — 
Id,  Con*.  Hon.,  385.— Sit.  Ital.,  4, 742.—  VWg.,  JEn., 
13,  703.)   The  Apennines  may  be  equal  in  length  la 
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•70  miles.  They  are  divided  by  modem  geographer* 
into  three  parts ;  the  Northern  Apennines  extend  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Urbino  to  the  Adriatic ;  the 
Central  Apennines  terminate  near  the  banks  of  the 
Sangro ;  the  Southern  Apennines,  situated  at  an 
equal  distance  from  the  two  seas,  form  two  branches 
near  Muro ;  the  least  important  separates  the  territory 
of  5am  from  that  of  Otranlo ;  the  other,  composed  of 
lofty  mountains,  traverses  both  Calabrias,  and  termi- 
nates near  Aspromonte. — The  etymology  of  the  name 
given  to  these  mountains  must  be  traced  to  the  Celtic, 
and  appears  to  combine  two  terms  of  that  language 
nearly  synonymous,  Alp  or  Ap,  "  a  high  mountain,  and 
Perm,  "  a  summit.",  borne  write  the  name  Apaminut 
(i.  e.,  Alpes  Pceninse),  as  if  derived  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Hannibal's  having  led  his  army  over  them, 
Potnus  meaning  "  Carthaginian."  This  etymology, 
however,  is  altogether  erroneous ;  nor  is  it  at  all  more 
tenable  when  applied  to  the  Pennine  Alps. 

Aran,  I.  Marcus,  a  Roman  orator,  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
He  was  a  native  of  Gaul,  but  distinguished  himself  at 
Rome  by  his  eloquence  and  general  ability.  Aper  is 
one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogue  on  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  oratory,  which  some  ascribe  to  Taci- 
tus, others  to  Quintilian,  and  others  again  to  Aper 
himself.  He  died  A.D.  85.  (Schulze,  Ptolcgg.,  c. 
2,  p.  xzi.,  stqq.) — II.  Flavius,  supposed  by  some  to 
bare  been  the  son  of  the  preceding.  He  was  consul 
AD.  130,  under  Hadrian.  (Oberlin.,  ad  Dial,  de 
caust  corr.  eloq.,  c.  2.)— III.  Arrius,  a  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Carus,  and  afterward  under  his 
successor  Numerianus.  Aspiring  to  the  purple,  he 
took  advantage  of  a  violent  thunder-storm  that  arose, 
assassinated  Carus,  who  was  lying  sick  at  the  time,  set 
fire  to  the  royal  tent,  and  ascribed  the  death  of  the 
prince  and  the  conflagration  to  lightning.  The  corpse 
was  so  much  burnt  that  no  traces  of  the  murder  were 
perceptible.  Numerianus,  son  of  Carus,  and  son-in- 
law  of  Aper,  having  succeeded  to  the  empire,  contin- 
ued the  latter  in  the  office  of  prefect ;  but  the  only  re- 
turn that  Aper  made  was  to  poison  the  young  monarch, 
after  he  had  reigned  about  eight  or  nine  months. 
Suspicion  immediately  fell  upon  Aper,  and  he  was 
slain  by  Dioclesian,  whom  the  army  had  elected  em- 
peror. (Aurel.  Vict.,c.  38. — Vopiseus,  Car.,c.  8. — 
Id.,  Numer.,  c.  12,  sea. — Compare  the  remarks  of 
Crevier,  Hist.  Emp.  Rom.,  vol.  6,  p.  140.) 

Apesas,  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  near  Nemea,  on 
which,  according  to  Pausanias  (2,  16),  Perseus  first 
sacrificed  to  Jupiter  Apesantius.  It  is  a  remarkable 
mountain,  with  a  flat  summit,  which  can  be  seen,  as 
we  are  assured  by  modem  travellers,  from  Argos  and 
Corinth.  (  Chandler,  vol.  2,  ch.  56.— Dodwell,  Class. 
Tour,  vol  2,  p.  210.) 

AphIca,  a  town  of  Syria,  between  Heliopolis  and 
JByblus,  where  Venus  was  worshipped.  The  temple 
is  said  to  have  been  a  school  of  wickedness,  and  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Constantino  the  Great. 
[Euttb.,  VU.  Const.  Mag.,  3,  65.) 

Aphjea,  a  name  of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  in 
<Egina.  (Pautan.,  2,  30. — Consult  Heyne,  Excurt. 
advirg.,  Cir.  220. — Midler,  JEginelica,  p.  163,  seqq.) 

Aphar,  a  city  of  Arabia,  situate  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea,  not  far  north  from  the  Promontorium  Aro- 
matum.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Homerite,  and  is 
aupposed  to  correspond  to  Al-Fara,  between  Mecca 
and  Medina.    The  ancient  name  is  more  commonly 

fiven  as  Suphar.  (P/in.,  6,  23  —  Plol. — Anion, 
'eripl.  Mar.  Erythr.,p.  154,  ed.  Blancard.) 
Aphareos,  I.  a  king  of  Messenia,  who  married 
Arene,  daughter  of  CEbalus,  by  whom  he  had  three 
tons.  (Pautan.,  3,  1.)— II.  A  step-son  of  Isocrates, 
who  produced  thirty-five  or  thirty-seven  tragedies,  and 
was  four  times  victor.  He  began  to  exhibit  B.  C.  341 . 
{Theatre  of  the  Greekt,  2d  ed.,  p.  168.) 
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Aphas,  a  river  of  Greece,  which  falls  into  the  bay 
of  Ambracia.  D'Anville  calls  it  the  Avaa.  It  is  now 
the  Vuto.    (Plin.,  4,  1.) 

Aphksas,  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  near  Nemea,  said 
to  have  been  the  one  on  which  Perseus  first  sacrificed 
to  Jupiter  Apesantius.  The  more  correct  form  of  the 
name  is  Apesss.    (  Vid.  Apesas.) 

ApiiETyB,  a  city  of  Thessaly  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Sinus  Pelasgicus,  or  Gulf  of  Volo,  from  which  the 
ship  Argo  is  said  to  have  taken  ber  departure  for  Col- 
chis. (Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  591.)  Herodotus  informs  us 
(7,  193  and  196)  that  the  fleet  of  Xeries  was  stationed 
here  previous  to  the  engagement  off  Artemisium. 
The  same  writer  makes  the  distance  between  Apbeta 
and  Artemisium  about  eighty  stadia.  Aphetae  is  sup- 
posed to  correspond  to  the  modern  Petto.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  411.) 

Aphidna,  a  borough  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  Leoniis,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  secreted 
Helen.  (Herodot.,  9,  73 —Pint ,  VU.  Thtt  )  De- 
mosthenes reports  that  Aphidna  was  more  than  120 
stadia  from  Athens.    (De  Cor.,  p.  238.) 

AphrooisIa,  festivals  in  honour  of  Venus,  celebrated 
in  different  parts  of  Greece,  but  chiefly  in  Cyprus. 

Aphrooisias,  I.  a  city  of  Laconia,  to  the  west  of 
Nymbajum,  the  same  as  Beea.    (Strabo,  251. — Pliny, 
4,  5. — Polybius,  5,  19.) — II.  A  city  in  the  Thraciau 
Chersonese,  between  Heraclea  to  the  east  and  Car- 
dia  to  the  west.    (Procopius,  JEdijic.,  4,  10.)— III. 
A  city  of  Caria,  lying  south  of  the  Maeander  and 
west  of  Cibyra.    In  the  time  of  Hierocles  it  wu 
the  capital  of  the  country  (p.  688).     Stephanus  in- 
forms us,  that  it  was  founded  by  the  Pelasgi  Lele- 
ges,  and  was  successively  called,  city  of  the  Leleges, 
Megalopolis,  Ninoe,  and  Aphrodisias.     In  Slrabo's 
time  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  Phrygia ;  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  it  to  Caria,  and  styles  it  a  free 
city  (5,  29.— Compare  TacU.,  Ann.,  3,  62,  and  Bro- 
lier,  ad  lot.).    The  site  of  the  ancient  city  at  Gtyra, 
about  two  hours  from  Antiochia  on  the  Maeander,  wu 
discovered  by  Pococke.    (Vol.  2,  p.  2,  c.  12. — Cra- 
mer't  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,,p.  210.)— IV.  A  city  and 
promontory  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  east  of  Cclenderis. 
According  to  Livy,  it  was  a  place  of  some  conse- 
quence in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  (Lit., 
33,  20.— Compare  Diod.  Sic.,  19,  61.)    The  ruins 
found  by  Capt.  Beaufort,  at  the  northeast  corner  of  a 
bay  west  of  Cape  Cavaliere,  sppear  to  mark  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p. 
329.)— V.  Another  name  for  the  Isle  of  Erythea  — 
VI.  An  island  sacred  to  Venus  and  Mercury,  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania.    It  is  thought  by  some  to  have 
been  identical  with  the  Cataea  of  Arrian.    (Plin.,  6, 
25.) — VII.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Apollonia.    (Herodot.,  4,  168.) 

ApHRonisrox,  I.  a  city  on  the  eastern  parts  of  Cy- 
prus, and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  being 
only  nine  miles  from  Salamis.  (Strata,  682.) — II. 
One  of  the  three  minor  harbours  into  which  the  Piraui 
was  subdivided.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  middle 
one  of  the  three.    (Cramer's  Arte.  Gr.,  vol.  S,  p.  350.' 

Aphsooiti,  the  Grecian  name  of  Venus,  fron; 
afpoc,  "foam,"  because  Venus  is  said  to  have  beei 
born  from  the  froth  of  the  ocean.  This  is  the  accoun 
given  by  Hesiod  (Theog.,  196).  Homer,  however 
as  well  as  the  Cretan  system  (Apollof:,  1,  3,  I,  anc 
Heyne,  ad  be  ),  made  her  the  daughter  of  Dione 
(Vid.  Venus,  where  some  remarks  will  be  offered  oi 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  name.) 

Aphroditopolis,  I.  a  city  of  Egypt,  the  capital  o 
the  36th  nome,  now  Alfieh. — II.  Another  in  the  sam 
country,  the  capital  of  the  42d  nome,  now  Jifu  - 
III.  Another  in  the  same  country,  belonging  to  tb 
nome  Hermonthites,  now  Asf-un.  {Strab.,  566.- 
Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.) 

Apbthomus,  a  rhetorician  of  Antioch,  who  Uvi 
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m  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  oar  era.  We  hare 
bom  him  a  work  entitled  Progymnasmata,  consisting 
of  Rhetorical  Exercises,  adapted  to  the  precepts  of  Her- 
oogenes ;  and  also  forty  fables.  Aphtbonius,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas,  labours  under  the  defect  of  having  neg- 
lected to  treat  of  the  first  elements  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
having  nowhere  attempted  to  form  the  style  of  those 
whom  he  wished  to  instruct  We  find  in  his  treatise 
nothing  more  than  oratorical  rules,  and  the  application 
of  these  rules  to  different  subjects.  The  Progymnat- 
sjtta,  having  been  long  used  in  the  schools,  has  gone 
through  numerous  editions,  the  beet  of  which  are 
(hat  of  Scobanos  (Escobar),  1597,  8vo,  with  the  fa- 
bles added ;  and  that  of  D.  Heinsios,  Lttgi.  Bat , 
1126,  Svo.  The  treatise  has  been  translated  into 
Latin  with  most  ability  by  Escobar,  and  the  version 
has  been  also  separately  primed.  Another  Latin  trans- 
lation was  also  made  by  Hodolph  Agricola.  The  ver- 
sion of  Escobar  was  first  published  at  Barcelona,  161 1, 
in  8vo,  and  that  of  Agricola  was  given  from  the  Ehtevir 
press,  at  Amsterdam,  J642-166A,  in  12<no,  with  notes 
by  Lorichius.    (Hiog.  Umv.,  vol.  2,  p.  305,  Wff .) 

ArnrfTS,  or  Aphstis.  a  city  of  Thrace,  in  the  pen- 
insula of  Pallene,  on  the  Sinus  Therniaiieus.  Here  was 
a  celebrated  temple  of  Bacchus,  to  which  Agesipolis, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  commanded  the  troops  before 
Oryntaas,  desired  to  be  removed  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  near  which  he  breathed  his  last.  (Xen  , 
Hist.  Gr.,  5,  3, 10.)  According  to  Plutarch,  in  his 
life  of  Lysander,  there  was  here  an  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Amnion ;  and  it  appears  Uut  Lysander,  when  besie- 
ging Apnytis,  was  warned  by  the  god  to  desist  from  the 
attempt.  Theophrastus  (3,  20)  speaks  of  the  wine  of 
Aphytis.    (Cramer's  Arte.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  846.) 

Aria,  an  ancient  name  of  Peloponnesus,  which  it 
is  said  to  have  received  from  King  Apis.    The  origin 
of  the  name  Apia  ('Ajth?  yij).  as  applied  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  a  subject  of  controversy  even  among 
the  ancient  writers.    (Compare  Wassenberg,  ad  Par- 
apkr.,  p.  43.)    According  to  Heyne  (oat  Horn.,  It.,  1, 
370%  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  geographical, 
but  a  poetical,  appellation ;  and  the  meaning  would 
aeem  to  be  merely,  "a  far  distant  land"  ("Atrtn  from 
are),  as  used  by  the  Greeks  at  Troy  in  speaking  of 
their  native  land,  far  away  over  the  waters.    In  -this, 
however,  he  is  successfully  combated  by  Buttmann 
(Leu/.,  v  34,  «.  *.),  who  shows  that  this  is  contrary  to 
the  express  testimony  of  the  geographers  and  gramma- 
rians, and  even  of  iEschylus  himself.    Poetical  names, 
particularly  all  the  oldest  ones,  are  purely  and  really 
moat  ancient  names,  which  poetry  has  preserved  to  us. 
if  any  opinion  may  be  formed  on  this  subject,  it  would 
be,  that  there  were  two  forms  of  the  same  name  in  use 
among  the  Greeks  :  one  the  appellative  arr/n,  derived 
from  axo,  and  meaning  merely  "  distant ,-"  the  other  a 
geographical  name,  deduced  from  that  of  the  mythic 
ApM    It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  appellative  anty, 
in  Homer,  has  the  initial  vowel  short,  whereas,  in  the 
geographical  name,  it  is  always  long.  (Compare 
Strph,  CBd.  Col.,  1903.— Mack.,  Suppl.,  379,  Ac.) 
The  former,  then,  of  there  will  be  a  Homeric  word,  the 
latter  a  term  found  first  in  the  Tragic  writers,  and  based 
on  an  old  legend  alluded  to  by  /Eschytus  in  hi*  Sup- 
ptkes  (v.  375).    Those  grammarians,  therefore,  who 
«rpbin  'Arty  -rata  (II.,  1,270;  3, 49)  as  the  oM  name 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  are  in  error,  for  the  two  passages 
of  the  Odyssey  (7,25. — 16,  18),  where  the  term  alone 
occurs,  and  where  nothing  is  said  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
sternly  show,  that  fin-tor  is,  as  above  stated,  an  old  ad- 
jective, from  atro,  like  oWof  from  Inn.    There  are 
maay  traces  to  prove,  that  in  the  words  Apis  and  Apia 
Iw  the  original  name  of  a  most  ancient  people,  who  in- 
habited the  European  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Via  remarks  under  the  article  Opici.  (Buttmam, 
LaH ,  I.  e. — p.  154.  Fisklakc's  Iran*.) 

hVKat,  wife  of  Sejanus,  by  whom  she  bad  three 


children.    She  was  repudiated  by  him.    Vid.  Sejamaa. 

(Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  3.) 

Aplciua.  There  were  three  patricians  of  this  nam* 
at  Rome,  in  different  eras,  all  noted  for  their  gluttony, 
to  which  the  second  of  the  three  added  almost  every 
other  vice. — I.  The  first  lived  in  the  time  of  the  dic- 
tator SyIIa.  '  According  to  Athenaaus  (4,  p.  168,  & .),  he 
was  the  cause  of  Kutilius  Rufus  being  driven  into  ex- 
ile. (Compare  Casaubon,  ad  loc.—Erncxli,  Clot. 
Cie.  Ind.  Hist.,  s.  v.  Ruttlius.) — II.  The  second  lived 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberiua.  Athe- 
na»us  (I,  p.  7,  a.)  spesks  of  his  having  apent  immense 
sums  on  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  and  also  of  various 
kinds  of  cake  that  were  called  after  his  name  ('Am- 
mo). He  passed  most  of  his  time,  according  to  the 
same  writer,  at  Minturrras,  on  account  of  the  excellent 
shellfish  found  there.  He  even  went  on  a  voyage  to 
Africa,  having  learned  that  the  shellfish  obtained  along 
that  coast  were  superior  to  all  others  ;  but  when,  as  he 
approached  the  land,  numerous  fishermen  came  off  to 
the  vessel  with  what  they  declared  to  he  their  finest 
fish,  perceiving  these  to  be  inferior  to  the  Italian,  he 
ordered  the  pilot  to  pnt  about  immediately  and  return 
home,  without  having  so  much  aa  landed  on  the  shore* 
of  Africa.  Seneca  (Ep.,  98 — De  Vit.  Beat.,  c.  11), 
Juvenal  (4,  33),  Martial  (Ep.,  9,  69,  and  10,  63).  as 
well  as  other  ancient  writera,  frequently  allude  to  hi* 
epicurism,  of  Which  he  formed  a  kind  of  school.  Pall- 
ing, at  length,  into  comparative  poverty  and  merited 
contempt,  he  is  reported  to  have  put  an  end  to  his  life 
by  poison,  through  fear  of  ultimate  starvation — III. 
The  third  lived  under  Trajan,  and  was  in  possession 
of  a  secret  for  preserving  oysters ;  be  aent  aome  of 
them  perfectly  fresh  to  the  Emperor  Trajan  as  far  at 
Partbia.  (Athen.,  1,  p.  7,  d.)— To  which  of  the** 
three  we  are  to  ascribe  the  work  which  hss  coma 
down  to  os,  on  the  culinary  art  (De  Re  Culinana),  it 
undetermined.  Most  assign  it  to  the  second  of  the 
name,  M.  Gaviua  Apicius,  but  without  sny  satisfactory 
reason  for  so  doing.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
work  in  question  was  written  by  none  of  the  three. 
The  compiler  of  this  collection  of  receipts,  wishing  ta 
give  his  labours  an  imposing  name,  would  seem  to 
have  entitled  bis  book  as  follow* :  "  Apicius,  sne  it 
Re  Culinana,  a  Calio,"  and  not  "  Calms  Apicius, 
the  de  Re  Cuhnaria."  This  Celius.  of  course,  it 
some  unknown  person.  The  work  is  divided  into  tea 
books,  each  of  which  ha*  a  Greek  title  that  indicate*, 
in  a  symbolical  manner,  the  subjects  treated  of  in  that 
particular  division.  These  are  as  follows :  'Ex^ieAfc, 
"  Ike  careful  me."  Sap«6irn»f,  "  the  carter."  K«/- 
irovpMa,  "-thing*  appertaining  to  gardening."  liar* 
Sen-nip,  "  tke  all-  recipient. "  'Oarrpioc,  "  appertaining 
to  pulseV  'Atpomrye,  "  of  flying  things."  Unto- 
reXyr,  "tke  sumptuous."  Terpdirovc,  "the  quadru- 
ped." e&Xaoao,  "tke  sea."  'AAtriy,  "tke  fuker- 
man."  Our  modern  gounnanda  would  form  no  very 
high  idea  of  the  state  of  gastronomic  science  among 
the  Romans  from  the  perusal  of  this  work.  The  style, 
moreover,  is  very  incorrect,  and  replete  with  barba- 
risms. The  best  edition  is  that  of  Almeloveen,  Amst., 
1709,  12mo.  We  bate  also,  among  others,  the  edi- 
tion of  Btrnhold,  Ansbae.,  1787  (1800),  and  that  of 
Lister,  1706,  Land.,  8vo.  (Schill,  Hist.  Lit.  Mom-, 
vol.  8,  p.  242  —  BdAr,  Oetek.  Rim.  Lit.,  522.— 
Funcc.  it  Tmrnsn,  L.  L.  senect.,  10.  39,  teyq.) 

AnoiNUS,  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Theasaly,  rising 
in  Mount  Othrya,  and,  after  receiving  the  Enipeua 
near  Pharsalua,'  falling  into  the  Peneua  *  little  to  the 
west  of  Lara**.  It  is  now  the  Salampria.  (Pit*., 
4,  8.— Strai.,  397.) 

A  pin  a,  a  city  of  Apulia,  destroyed  with  Trie*,  in  ita 
neighbourhood,  by  Diomede  on  his  (nival  in  this  part 
of  Italy,  after  the  Trojan  war.  ( PUn. ,3,  II.)  Freret 
supposes  that  the  towns  here  mentioned  were,  together 
with  the  tribes  that  occupied  them  (the  Monade*  and 
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Dardi),  of  Illyrian  origin.  (Mem.  dt  VAcai.  det  Inter., 
*}«.,  vol.  18,  p.  75.) 
Apion,  I.  a  surname  of  Ptolemy,  one  of  the  descend- 
,  ante  of  Ptolemy  lingua.  (Vid.  Ptolemeus,  XIV.) 
—II.  A  grammarian  and  historical  writer,  born  at 
Oasis  Magna  in  Egypt,  daring  tho  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  He  was  surnamed  Plistonices  (UXeia- 
tovUik),  from  his  frequent  successes  over  his  literary 
opponents,  but  called  himself  the  Alezandrean,  from  his 
having  passed  a  pan  of  hia  life  in  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Ptolemies.  Apion  subsequently  travelled  into 
Greece,  and  finally  established  himself  at  Rome,  where 
be  taught  srainmar,  or  philological  science,  during  the 
reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Claudius.  He  attained  to  great 
celebrity.  Although  unquestionably  a  man  of  learning 
and  research,  he  was  in  many  respects  an  arrogant 
boaster,  and  in  others  a  mere  pretender ;  and  it  was 
in  allusion,  no  doubt,  to  his  vanity  and  noisy  assump- 
tion of  merit,  that  the  Emperor  Tiberius  gave  bim  m 
derision  the  name  of  Cymbalum  mundi.  He  ia  re- 
nowned for  much  trifling  on  the  subject  of  Homer,  iu 
order  to  trace  whose  famuy  and  country  he  had  recourse 
even  to  magic,  asserting  that  he  had  successfully  in- 
voked the  appearance  of  shades  to  satisfy  his  curiosity, 
whose  answers  he  was  not  allowed  to  make  public. 
(Plin.,  80,  3.— Compare  Aulut  Gelliut,  Noct.  Alt., 
5,  14.)  These  pretensions,  silly  as  they  were,  made 
him  very  popular  in  Greece,  although  something  might 
be  owing  to  his  commentaries  on  the  same  great  poet, 
which  are  mentioned  by  Eustathius  and  Hesychius. 
Pliny  makes  particular  mention  of  the  ostentatious 
character  of  this  critic,  who  used  to  boast  that  he  be- 
stowed immortality  on  those  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
works ;  whereas  it  is  only  by  the  mention  of  others  that 
these  works  are  now  known  to  have  actually  existed. 
One  of  the  chief  of  them  was,  "  On  the  Antiquity  of 
the  Jnet"  to  which  people  he  opposed  himself  with 
the  hereditary  resentment  of  an  Egyptian.  The  reply 
of  Josephus,  "  Againtt  Apion,"  has  survived  the  at- 
tack, the  author  of  which  attack  showed  hia  enmity  to 
the  Jewish  people  by  other  means  besides  writing 
sgainat  them ;  for  he  was  employed  by  his  fellow-citi- 
tens  of  Alexandrea  to  head  a  deputation  to  the  Emperor 
Caligula,  complaining  of  the  Jews  who  inhabited  that 
city.  Apion  also  wrote  an  account  of  the  antiquities 
of  Egypt,  in  which  work  he  is  supposed  to  have  treated 
largely  on  the  Pyramids,  Pliny  quoting  him  as  the  prin- 
cipal authority  on  the  subject.  Aftet,  having  ridiculed 
the  rite  of  circumcision,  he  was  compelled  by  a  malady 
to  submit  to  it,  and,  by  a  divine  puniahment,  says  Jo- 
sephus, died  soon  after  from  the  consequences  of  the 
operation.  It  is  in  allusion  to  Apion  that  Bayle  ob- 
serves, "  how  easily  the  generality  of  people  may  be 
deceived  by  a  man  of  some  learning,  with  a  great  share 
of  vanity  and  impudence."  Extracts  from  Apion's 
commentary  on  Homer  are  given  in  the  Etymologicum 
Gudianum,  published  by  Stun.  (Joteph.,  contr.  Ap. 
—SchoU,  Hitt  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  ft,  p.  16,  teaa.) 

Apis,  I."  one  of  the  earliest  kings  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, son  of  Phoroneus  and  Laodice,  and  grandson  of 
Inachus.  He  is  said  to  have  reigned  in  Argos,  after  the 
death  of  hia  father,  about  1800  B.C.  Others  make 
him  to  have  been  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  king  of  Sicyon. 
He  chased  the  Telchines  from  the  Peloponnesus,  ac- 
cording to  a  third  statement,  'governed  tyrannically, 
and  lost  his  life  in  consequence.  From  him  some  have 
derived  the  old  name,  supposed  to  have  been  given  at 
one  time  to  the  Peloponnesus,  namely  "  Apian  land.'' 
(Vid.  Apia.)  Apis,  in  fact,  is  one  of  those  mythologi- 
cal personages,  to  whose  earlier  legend  each  succeed- 
ing age  adds  its  quota  of  the  marvellous,  until  the  whole 
becomes  one  mass  of  hopeless  absurdity.  Hence  we 
find  Varro  and  St.  Augustine  gravely  maintaining,  that 
the  Grecian  monarch  Apis  led  a  colony  into  Egypt, 
gave  laws  and  civilization  to  that  country,  was  deified 
after  death  under  the  form  of  an  ox,  and  was,  of  course, 
1S8 


identical  with  the  Apia  of  Egyptian  worship.  (j>*t> 
tan.,  2,  5. — Apollod.,  2,  1. — Auguftin.,  Cat.  I).,  18, 
6.)   And  yet  there  ia  reason  to  believe,  that  the  nam* 
Apia  is  connected  with  that  of  a  very  early  people, 
who  dwelt  along  the  European  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  of  whom  the  Italian  Opici  formed  a  part. 
(  Vid.  Apia.)— II.  The  same  with  Epaphus,  the  fa- 
bled son  of  Jupiter  and  Io.    Such  at  least  is  theatata- 
ment  of  Herodotus,  6  Si  "Ajrtc  kotu  rtpi  'EaAijuw 
yXuoodv  tort  'Ejrooof  (2,  163).    Wesseliag  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  passage  as  spurious,  but  consult 
iElion  (Hitt.  An.,  11,  10),  where  the  same  thing  is 
stated.  Jablonski  makes  Epaphus  mean  "  giant"  ( fx. 
JEgypt,,  p.  65).    Zocga,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  it 
the  force  of  "bot  pater"  (Num.  JEgypt.,  p.  81), 
and  De  Rossi,  that  of  '•  taurut  praeipnut."  (Elymol. 
Mgypt.,  p.  15.)    It  is  more  than  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  Epaphus  was  confounded  by  toe  Greeks 
with  Apopkit,  one  of  the  Egyptian  appellations  for  Ty- 
phon,  the  evil  genius,  and  hence  may  have  arisen  the 
legend  which  made  the  Grecian  Apia  a  cruel  tyrant. 
(Vid.  Epaphus.)— III.  A  sacred  bull,  worshipped  by 
the  Egyptians.    Its  abode  was  at  Memphis,  near  lbs 
temple  of  Pbtha,  or  Vulcan,  and  it  waa  in  this  city  that 
peculiar  honours  were  rendered  it,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  by  Herodotus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Plutarch,  and  other  ancient  writers.    The  Apis 
waa  distinguished  from  other  animals  of  the  same  kind 
by  the  following  characteristics.    He  waa  supposed  to 
be  generated,  not  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  but 
by  a  flashing  from  on  high  (o&ac  in  rov  ovpavoi. — 
Herod.,  3,  27),  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  contact 
of  the  moon  (eiroo^  »%  ocfyvw . — Plut.,  Sympot.,  8, 
p.  718).   As,  however,  this  evidence  of  bis  diviuity  was 
rather  dubious,  several  external  marks  were  superad- 
ded, to  satisfy  his  votaries  of  his  r.lainra  to  adoration. 
Hia  colour  waa  black,  in  order  that  tho  distinctive 
marks  might  the  more  clearly  sppear  ;  those-were  a 
square  while  spot  on  the  forehead,  the  figure  of  an  ea- 
gle on  the  back,  a  white  crescent  on  the  right  side, 
the  mark  of  a  beetle  on  the  tongue,  and  double  hair 
on  the  toil.    (Herod.,  3,  28.— Strab.,  806.— Plin.,  8, 
46. — Creu2«r,  Comment.  Herod  ,  p.  132,  teqq.)  The 
marks  in  quostion,  which  thus  stamped  his  claims  to  di- 
vinity, were  of  course  the  contrivance  of  the  priests, 
though  of  this  the  people  were  kept  profoundly  igno- 
rant   This  animal  waa  regarded  with  the  highest  ven- 
eration, and  more  than  regal  honour*  were  rendered 
him.    He  was  waited  upon,  also,  by  numerous  attend- 
ants a  particular  priesthood  were  set  apart  for  him, 
stalls  were  provided,  furnished  with  every  convenience, 
and  his  food  was  presented  to  him  in  vessels  of  gold 
He  wss  frequently  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  people, 
while  strangers  could  also  behold  bim  in  a  species  of 
encloaed  court,  or  through  a  kind  of  window.  (Strab., 
I.  e.)   He  also  gave  oracles,  and  the  mode  of  giving 
them  waa  as  follows.  The  priests,  having  led  him  forth 
from  his  abode,  caused  food  to  be  offered  htm  by  the 
person  who  had  come  for  a  response.    If  be  received 
what  was  thus  offered,  it  was  a  favourable  omen ;  if 
otherwise,  an  unfavourable  one.    So  also,,  after  the 
food  had  been  offered  bim,  he  waa  allowed  to  go  into 
one  or  the  other  of  two  stalls,  according  as  he  might 
feel  inclined.    Hia  going  into  one  of  these  waa  looked 
upon  as  a  good  omen,  into  the  other  the  reverse.  Ger- 
manicua,  when  in  Egypt,  consulted  in  this  way  the 
sacred  Apia ;  and  as  lie  snimal  refused  the  food  which 
was  offered  him  by  the  Roman  prince,  this  circumstance 
waa  regarded  a*  an  omen  of  evil,  that  was  subsequent- 
ly verified  by  the  death  of  the  latter.    (Plin.,  8,  46 
—Amm.  Marcell.,  22,  14.)   The  annual  festival  o 
Apis  waa  celebrated  with  the  utmost  splendour.  I 
always  began  with  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and  present 
ed,  for  seven  successive  daya,  a  scene  of  uninterrupte 
rejoicing  and  feativily.    The  Greeks  called  this  ccl< 
oration  Tbeophania,  because  during  its  continuum 
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the  god  Apia  was  displayed  to  the  view  of  the  people 
arrayed  in  festal  attire,  bis  bead  surmounted  with  a 
kind  of  tiara,  and  hi*  body  adorned  with  embroidered 
coverings,  white  a  troop  of  boys  accompanied  him  sing- 
iag  hymns  in  his  praise.    These  boys,  becoming  on  a 
'  sodden  inspired,  predicted  future  events.    During  the 
continuance  of  this  festival,  the  crocodiles  in  the  Nile 
were  harmless,  but  regained  their  ferocity  st  its  close ! 
(Pit*.,  I  c. )  Sacrifices  were  seldom  offered  unto  Apis ; 
when  this,  however,  was  done,  red  cattle  were  always 
selected,  red  being  the  colour  of  Typhon,  the 'enemy 
sf  Osiris.    So  also,  when  Apia  died,  a  red  steer,  and 
two  or  three  other  animals  that  were  deemed  sacred 
to  Trphnn,  were  buried  along  with  him,  in  order  to 
thwart  the  joy  which  the  evil  spirits  would  otherwise 
have  feh  at  the  death  of  the  sscred  Apis.    When  Apia 
died  s  natural  death,  the  whole  of  Egypt  was  plunged 
in  mourning,  from  the  king  to  the  peasant ;  and  this 
mounting  continued  until  a  new  A  pis  was  found .  The 
deceased  animal  was  embalmed  in  the  most  costly  man- 
lier, and  the  priests  after  this  traversed  the  whole  land 
in  quest  of  bis  successor.    When  a  calf  was  found 
with  the  requisite  marks,  all  sorrow  instantly  ceaaed, 
and  the  most  unbounded  joy  prevailed.    Herodotus  al- 
ludes to  one  of  these  scenes  in  his  account  of  the  Per- 
sian Cembyses  (3,  27).   When  that  monarch  returned 
to  Meuapbis,  from  bis  unsuccessful  expedition  sgsinst 
the  .Sihmptana,  be  round  the  Egyptians  giving  loose 
to  their  joy  on  account  of  the  reappearance  of  Apis. 
Irritated  at  ibis,  snd  fancying  that  they  were  rejoicing 
■t  his  ill  ssx'cesi,  be  ordered  the  sscred  animal  to  be 
brought  before  him,  wounded  it  in  the  thigh  with  his 
dagger  (of  which  wound  it  afterward  died),  caused  the 
priests  to  be  scourged,  and  commanded  the  proper  of- 
ficers to  kill  all  the  Egyptians  they  should  find  making 
public  demonstrations  of  joy. — Whenever  a  new  Apis 
was  obtained,  the  priests  conducted  him  first  to  Nilo- 
pohs,  where  they  fed  him  forty  dsys.    He  was  then 
transported  in  a  magnificent  vessel  to  Memphis.  Du- 
ring the  forty  days  spent  at  Nilopolis,  women  only  were 
allowed  to  see  him  ;  but  after  this  the  eight  of  the  god 
was  forbidden  them.    (Died.  Sic.,  1,  84.) — It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  although  so  much  joy  prevailed  on 
the  finding  of  a  new  Apia,  and  so  much  sorrow  when 
he  died  a  natural  death,  yet,  whenever  one  of  these  ani- 
mals reached  the  age  of  25  years,  the  period  prescri- 
bed by  the  sacred  books,  the  priests  drowned  him  as  a 
matter  of  course,  in  a  sscred  fountain,  and  there  was 
so  mourning  whatever  for  his  loss. — According  to  an 
Egyptian  legend,  the  soul  of  Osiris  passed  on  bis  death 
into  the  body  of  Apia,  and  aa  often  as  the  sacred  ani- 
mal died,  it  passed  into  the  body  of  its  successor.  So 
that,  according  to  thia  dogma,  Apis  was  the  perfect 
uaige  of  the  soul  of  Osiris.   (Plut.,  de  J*,  et  Of.,  p. 
472,  td.  Wytienb.)   It  is  very  easy,  however,  to*  see 
in  the  worship  of  the  sscred  Apis  the  connexion  of 
Egyptian  mythology  with  astronomy  and  the  great 
its  of  nature.    The  Egyptians  believed  that 
n,  making  her  total  revolution  in  909  luna- 
,  and  in  9135  days,  returned  consequently,  at  the 
cod  of  35  years,  to  the  asms  point  of  Sothis  or  Siri- 
os.   Hence  the  life  of  Apis  was  limited  to  25  years, 
sad  hence  the  cycle  known  ss  the  period  of  Apia,  with 
reference,  no  doubt,  to  the  passage  of  the  moon  into  the 
celestial  boll,  which  it  would  have  to  traverse  in  order 
to  srrive  at  Sothis    In  worshipping  Apis,  therefore,  the 
Egyptian  priesthood  worshipped,  m  fact,  the  great  fer- 
tilizing principle  in  nature,  and  hence  we  see  why 
females  alone  were  allowed  to  view  the  Apis  at  Nilo- 
polis, that  the  sight  of  the  sscred  animal  might  bleas 
them  with  a  numerous  progenv.    (Compare  Guigni- 
sat.  1,  «05._ Vollmer,  Wirterb.  der  Mythol.,  p.  279  ) 
Amine  Gals*,  s  celebrated  buffoon  in  the  time  of 
Tibenas.  (Schot  ad  Juv  ,  5,  4.— Compare  Spalding, 
ad  Qmril ,  6,  3,  27—Wtnudorf,in  Poet.  Lot.  Min., 
"*.t,hU8,itf.) 
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Apollihis  Pbomontobidm,  was  situate  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  east  of  Utica,  and  north  of  Carthage. 
It  is  now  Rtu-Zcbid.  (Plin.,  6,  4.— Mela,  1,  7.— 
Lis.,  30,  24.) 

ApollinopSlis  Maona,  the  capital  of  the  62d 
Egyptian  nome,  in  the  southern  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
about  twenty- five  miles  nearly  north  of  the  great  cata- 
racts. It  is  now  Edfou.  (Ptol. — Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v. 
—Anton.  Itn  —Mluin,  Hist.  An.,  10,  21.)  There 
are  two  temples  at  Edfou,  in  s  state  of  great  preserva- 
tion. One  of  them  consists  of  high  pyramidal  propyls, 
a  pronaos,  portico,  and  sekoe,  the  form  most  generally 
used  in  Egypt ;  the  other  is  peripteral,  and  is,  at  the 
same  time,  distinguished  by  having  on  its  several  col- 
umns the  appalling  figure  of  Typhon,  the  emblem  of 
the  Evil  Principle.  The  pyramidal  propylon,  which 
forms  the  principal  entrance  to  the  greater  temple,  is 
one  of  the  most  imposing  monuments  extant  of  Egyp- 
tian architecture.    (RmteWt  Egypt,  p.  201.) 

ApollikopSlis  Pa*va,  a  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Nome 
of  Coptos,  northwest  of  Thebes.  It  waa  a  celebrated 
place  of  trade,  and  lay  on  the  commercial  road  by  which 
the  products  of  the  essl  were  conveyed  to  Alexandres. 
It  is  now  Kout,  and  displays  the  ruins  of  a  temple. 
(Ptol.—Stepk.  Byz.—Strabo,  661.) 

Apollo,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Latona.  In  Ho* 
mer  he  ia  the  god  of  archery,  prophecy,  and  music. 
Hia  arrows  were  not  merely  directed  against  the  ene- 
mies of  the  gods,  such  aa  thus  and  Ephialies  (Horn., 
Od.,  1 1, 318) :  all  sudden  deaths  of  men  were  ascribed 
to  hia  darts ;  sometimes  ss  a  reward  (vid.  Agamedes), 
at  other  times  as  s  punishment  (rid.  Niohe).  He  wss, 
by  his  shafts,  the  god  of  pestilence,  snd  he  removed  it 
when  duly  propitiated.  At  the  banquets  of  the  gods 
on  Olympus,  Apollo  played  on  hia  lyre  (ewfluiyf).  while 
the  Muses  ssng.  (Horn  ,11.,  1,601.)  Eminent  bards, 
aa  Demodocui,  were  held  to  have  derived  their  skill 
from  the  teaching  of  Apollo  or  the  Mu«es.  (Od.,  8, 
488.)  Prophets  in  like  msnncr  were  tsught  by  him. 
At  Delphi  he  himself  revealed  the  future  (Od.,8, 
80.)  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  the  birth  of  the  god  took  place  in  this  manner : 
Latona,  persecuted  by  Juno,  besought  all  the  islands 
of  the  JSgesn  Ses  to  afford  her  a  place  of  rest ;  but 
all  feared  too  much  the  potent  queen  of  heat  en  to  as- 
sist* her  rival.  Delos  alone  consented  to  become  the 
birthplace  of  the  future  god,  provided  Latona  would 
pledge  herself  that  he  would  not  contemn  her  humble 
isle,  and  would  erect  there  the  temple  vowed  by  hia 
mother.  I  jtona  assented  with  the  osth  most  binding 
on  the  gods,  namely,  by  the  Styx,  and  the  friendly  isle 
received  her.  (H.  in  Apoll ,  83.)  All  the  goddesses 
save  Juno  and  Lucina  (whom  the  art  of  Juno  kept  in 
ignorance  of  this  great  event)  were  assembled  in  the 
floating  isle  to  suend  the  delivery  of  Latona,  whose 
labour  continued  for  nine  daya  sad  nights.  Moved 
with  oom passion  for  her  sufferings,  they  despatched 
Iris  to  Olympus,  who  brought  Lucina  secretly  to  De- 
los. Here  then  Apollo  sprang  to  tight.  Earth  smiled 
around,  and  alt  the  goddesses  shouted  slond  to  cele- 
brate hia  birth.  They  waahed  and  awathed  the  infant 
deity,  and  Themis  gave  him  nectar  and  ambrosia.  Aa 
soon  as  he  had  tasted  the  divine  food,  his  bands  snd 
8wsddling-elothes  no  longer  retained  him  :  he  sprang 
up,  and  called  to  the  goddesses  to  give  him  s  lyre  and  a 
bow,  adding  that  he  would  thenceforth  declare  to  men 
the  will  of  Jove.  He  then,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
assembled  goddesses,  walked  firmly  on  the  ground; 
and  Delos,  exulting  with  joy,  became  covered  wilt- 
golden  flowers.  A  somewhat  different  account  of  the 
birth  of  Apollo  ia  given  by  Callimachns.  (Hymn,  in 
In  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  the  man- 
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ner  of  his  first  setting  possession  of  Delphi  (Uv66)  is 
thus  related:  When  Apollo  resolved  to  choose  the 
i  site  of  his  first  temple,  he  came  down  from  Olympus 
into  Pieria ;  he  sought  throughout  all  Thessaly ;  thence 
went  to  Eubosa,  Attica,  and  Bosotia ;  but  could  find  no 
place  to  his  mind.  The  situation  of  Tilphusse,  near 
Lake  Copals,  in  Bceotia,  pleased  him ;  and  he  was  about 
-  to  lay  the  foundations  of  his  temple  there,  when  the 
'nymph  of  the  stream,  afraid  of  having  her  own  fame 
eclipsed  by  the  vicinity  of  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  dis- 
suaded him,  by  representing  how  much  his  oracle  would 
be  disturbed  by  the  noise  of  the  horses  and  males  com- 
ing to  water  at  her  stream.  She  recommends  to  bim 
Crissa,  bennath  Mount  Parnassus,  as  a  quiet,  seques- 
tered spot,  where  no  unseemly  sounds  would  disturb 
the  holy  silence  demanded  by  an  oracle.  Arrived 
st  Crissa,  the  solitude  and  sublimity  of  the  scene 
charm  the' god.  He  forthwith  sets  about  erecting  a 
temple,  which,,  the  hands  of  numerous  workmen  speed- 
ily raise,  under  the  direction  of  the  brothers  Tropho- 
mus  and  Agamedes.  Meanwhile-  Apollo  slays  with 
his  arrows  the  monstrous  serpent  which  abode  there 
and  destroyed  the  people  and  cattle  of  the  vicinity. 
As  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor  cried,  "  Now 
rot  (m/Btv)  there  on  the  man-feeding  earth ; "  and  hence 
the  place  and  oracle  received  the  appellation  of  Pytho. 
The  fane  was  now  erected,  but  priests  were  wanting. 
The  god,  as  he  atood  on  the  lofty  area  of  the  temple, 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  sea,  and  beheld  far  south  of  Pel- 
oponnesus a  Cretan  ship  sailing  for  Pyloa.  He  plunged 
into  the  sea,  and,  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin,  sprang  on 
board  the  ship.  The  crew  sat  in  terror  and  amazement ; 
a  south  wind  carried  the  vessel  rapidly  along;  in  vain 
they  sought  to  land  at  Tanarus ;  the  ship  would  not 
ov.ey  the  helm.  When  they  came  to  the  bay  of  Cris- 
sa, a  west  wind  sprang  up  and  speedily  brought  the 
vessel  into  port ;  snd  the  god,  in  the  form  of  a  blazing 
•tor,  left  the  boat,  and  descended  into  his  temple. 
Then,  quick  aa  thought,  he  came  as  a  handsome  youth, 
with  long  locks  waving  on  his  shoulders,  and  accosted 
the  strangers,  inquiring  who  they  were  and  whence  they 
came.  To  their  question  in  return,  of  what  that  place 
waa  to  which  they  were  come,  he  replies  by  informing 
them  who  he  is  and  what  his  purpose  was  in  bringing 
hem  thither.  He  invites  them  to  land,  and  says  that, 
at  he  had  met  them  in  the  form  of  a  dolphin  (deX*7v), 
they  should  worship  him  as  Apollo  Delphinius  ;  and 
bonce,  according  to  the  fanciful  etymology  of  the  earli- 
er poetry,  Delphi  in  Phocis  derived  its  name.  They 
now  disembark  :  the  god,  playing  on  his  lyre,  precedes 
them,  and  leads  them  to  his  temple,  where  they  become 
his  priests  snd  ministers. — A  god  so  beautiful  and  ac- 
eompliahed  as  Apollo  could  not  well  be  supposed  to 
be  free  from  the  influence  of  the  gentler  emotions ;  yet 
it  is  observable  that  he  was  not  remarkably  happy  in 
his  love,  either  meeting  with  a  repolse,  or  having  his 
-amour  attended  with  a  fatal  termination.  ( Kid.  Daph- 
ne, Coronis,  dec.)  After  the  death  of  -dSsculapius  his 
aon,  who  fell  by  the  thunderbolt  of  Jove  for  having  ex- 
tended his  skill  in  the  hesling  art  so  far  as  to  bring 
even  the  deed  to  life.  Apollo,  incensed  at  the  fate  of 
bia  offspring,  slew  the  Cyclopes,  the  forgers  of  the  thun- 
derbolts, and  was  for  this  deed  exiled  from  heaven. 
Coming  down  to  earth,  he  took  service  as  a  herdsman 
with  Admetns,  king  of  Phera?  in  Thessaly,  and  pas- 
tured his  herds  on  the  banks  of  the  Amphrysus.  The 
kindnesses  bestowed  by  him  on  Admelus  have  been 
mentioned  elsewhere.  ( Vid.  Admetus,  and  Alcestis). 
— Apollo,  it  is  said,  wss  taught  divination  by  Pan. 
For  his  lyre  he  was  indebted  to  the  invention  of  his 
half-brother  Mercury,  and  the  triumph  of  this  instru- 
ment over  the  tones  of  the  reed  is  recorded  in  the  le- 
gend of  Marty  aa.  (Vid.  Marsyas.)  The  Homeric 
Apollo  is  a  personage  totally  distinct  from  Helius 
(HXtoe )  or  the  Sun,  though,  in  all  likelihood,  original- 
ly the  same.  When  mysteries  and  secret  doctrines 
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were  introduced  into  Greece,  these  deities  were  raited, 
or,  perhaps  we  might  say,  reunited.    Apollo,  at  the 
same  period,  also  usurped  the  place  of  Pason,  and  be- 
came the  god  of  the  healing  art. — This  god  was  a  f» 
vourite  object  of  Grecian  worship,  and  his  temples  wen 
numerous.    Of  these  the  most  celebrated  were,  that 
of  Delphi  in  Phocia,  of  Debs,  of  Patara  in  Lycia, 
Clares  in  Ionia,  Grynium  in  jEolis,  and  Didymi  at 
Miletus ;  in  all  of  which  his  oracles  gave  revelations  of 
the  future. — The  favourite  animals  of  Apollo  were  the 
hawk,  the  swan,  the  cicada,  dec.   His  tree  was  the 
bay.    He  himself  was  represented  in  the  perfection  of 
united  manly  strength  snd  beauty.    Hia  long  curling 
hair  hangs  loose,  and  is  bound  behind  with  the  sM>- 
phium;  his  brows  are  wreathed  with  bay ;  in  his  hands 
he  bears  his  bow  or  lyre.  The  wonderful  Apollo  Bel- 
videre  shows  at  the  same  time  the  conception  which 
tbe  ancients  had  of  this  benign  deity,  and  the  high  de- 
gree of  perfection  to  which  they  had  attained  in  sculp- 
ture.— Few  deities  had  more  appellations  than  the  bob 
of  La  tons.    He  was  called  Delian,  Delphian.  Patant- 
an,  Clarian,  dec.,  from  the  places  of  his  worship.  He 
was  also  styled :  1 .  The  Ladan  god,  from  the  ambigu- 
ity of  many  of  his  predictions  ;  2.  Herding,  as  keeping 
the  flocks  and  herds  of  Admetus;  3.  Stiver-bowed; 
4.  Far-thooler ;  6.  Ligkt-prodvcer  ;  6.  Well-haired; 
7.  Gold-haired;  8.  Gold-awarded,  dec.  (Kdfhlky'i 
Mythology,  p.  87,  teqq  ) — Proclus  assures  us,  that  the 
Orphic  doctrine  recognised  the  identity  of  Apollo  and 
the  San.    (Orpk.,  Hymn.,  8. — Id.,  12.— Id.,  34.— 
Fragm.,  28,  ed.  Hem. — Msehyl ,  in  Eralosth.  Car 
test.,  p.  19,  ed.  Schaub.)   The  Oriental  origin  of  the 
god  ia.  clearly  shown  even  in  his  very  name,  for  which 
the  Greeka  so  often  and  so  vainly  sought  an  etymolo- 
gy in  their  own  language.  The  Cretan  form  for  Helm 
('HAtOf)  was  Abehot  ('ACeXtoc ),  i.  e.,  'AtvUof.  wii  a  ths 
digamma  inserted.    (Mailt.,  Did.,  p.  185,  ed.  Stun. 
— Compare  the  Doric  'ArrtlXuv  for  'KvoiXuv,  Muut., 
p.  206,  and  the  form  Apellinem  for  ApoLlmem,  cited 
by  Festus  )   We  have  here  the  Asiatic  root,  Bti  or 
Hel,  an  appellation  for  the  sun  in  the  Semitic  languages. 
(Crcuscr's  Symholik,  -par  Gm/!-niaut,  vol.  2,  p.  131. 
—Compare  Selden,  it  D.  S.,  2, 1 ,  p.  144. — Butimam, 
Mythology;  vol.  1,  p.  167.) — A  very  atriking  analogy 
exists  between  the  Apollo  of  the  Greeka  and  tbe  Crisb- 
na  of  tbe  Hindus.  Both  are  inventors  of  the  fluie. 
(Compare  Atialv.  Researches,  vol.  8,  p.  65  )  Cnsh- 
na  is  deceived  by  the  nymph  Tnlasi,  as  Apollo  is 
by  Daphne,  and  the  two  maidens  are  each  changed 
into  trees,  of  which  the  tulasi  is  sacred  to  Crishna,  as 
the  bay-tree  is  to  Apollo.    The  victory  of  Crishna 
over  the  serpent  Caliya-naga,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Yamuna,  recalls  to  mind  that  of  Apollo  over  the  ser- 
pent Python :  and  it  ia  worthy  of  remark,  that  tbe  van- 
quished reptiles  respectively  participate  in  the  hom- 
age that  is  rendered  to  the  victor*.    Nor  docs  the  le- 
gend of  Apollo  betray  a  resemblance  merely  with  the  fa- 
bles of  India.    A  very  strong  affinity  exists,  in  this  re- 
spect, between  tbe  religious  systems  also  of  Egypt  and 
Greece.    We  find  the  same  animal,  the  woh\  which, 
by  its  oblique  course,  typified  the  path  of  the  star  oi 
day,  consecrated  to  the  aun,  both  at  Lycopolis  and 
Delphi.    This  emblem  transports  into  the  Greek  tra- 
ditions the  fables  relative  to  the  combats  of  Osiris. 
The  Egyptian  deity  comes  to  the  aid  of  his  son  Home, 
under  the  figure  of  a  wolf,  and  Latona  disguises  her- 
self under  tbe  form  of  this  same  animal,  when  she  quits 
the  Hyperborean  regions  to  take  refuge  in  Drloa 
(Compare  Pausanus.  2,  10. — Diod.  Sic,  1,  88.— 
Synes.  dt  Protid.,  1, 116. — Euseh  ,  Prop.  Ev..  1,50. 
— Aristat.,  Hist.  An.,  6,  36.— JEltan,  Hist.  An.,  4, 
4.)    In  tbe  festival  of  the  Daphnephoria,  which  the 
Thebens  celebrated  every  ninth  year  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  aeeing  an  astro- 
nomical character.    It  took  its  name  from  the  bay- 
tree,  which  the  fairest  youths  of  the  city  carried  round 
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B  tolernn  procession,  and  which  was  adorned  with 
lowers  and  branches  of  olive.    To  an  olive-tree,  dec- 
anted in  its  tarn  with  branches  of  bay  and  flowers 
intertwined,  and  covered  with  a  veil  of  purple,  were 
•ospended  globes  of  different  sizes,  types  of  the  sun 
■ad  planets,  and  ornamented  with  garlands,  the  num- 
ber of  which  was  a  symbol  of  the  year.    On  the  altar, 
tag,  burned  a  flame,  the  agitation,  colour,  and  crack- 
tag  of  which  served  to  reveal  the  future,  a  species  of 
divination  peculiar  to  the  sacerdotal  order,  and  which 
prevailed  also  at  Oryntpu  in  Etia,  the  centre  of  most 
of  the  sacerdotal  naages  of  the  day. — The  god  of  the 
son  became  also  the  god  of  music,  by  a  natural  allusion 
to  (he  movements  of  the  planets  and  the  mysterious 
bsnnony  of  the  spheres ;  and  the  hawk,  the  universal 
type  of  the  divine  essence  among  the  Egyptians,  is, 
with  the  Greeks,  the  sacred  bird  of  Apollo.  (JBlian, 
Hist.  An.,  10,  14.}— As  soon,  however,  as  this  Apollo, 
whether  his  origin  is  to  be  traced  to  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  or  to  the  plains  of  India,  assumes  a  marked  sta- 
tion in  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  national  spirit  la- 
bours to  disengage  him  of  his  astronomical  attributes. 
Henceforward  every  mysterious  or  scientific  idea  disap- 
pears from  the  Daphnephoria,  and  they  now  become  only 
conaneuHnative  of  the  passion  of  the  god  for  a  young 
female,  who  tares  a  deaf  ear  to  his  suit.    A  new  deity, 
Helios  ("Hliort,  discharges  all  the  functions  of  the  son. 
This  god,  in  his  quality  of  son  of  Uranus  and  Terra,  is 
placed  among  the  cosmogonical  personifications ;  he 
baa  no  part  to  play  in  the  fsbles  of  the  poets,  and  he 
is  only  twice  named  in  Homer,  once  as  the  father  of 
Circe,  and  again  as  revealing  to  Vulcan  the  infidelity 
of  his  spouse.    He  has  no  priests,  no  worship ;  no 
solemn  festival  is  celebrated  in  his  praise.  Thereupon, 
freed  from  every  attribute  of  an  abstract  nature,  Apol- 
lo appean  m  the  balls  of  Olympus,  participates  in  the 
celestial  banquets,  interferes  in  the  quarrels  of  earth, 
becomes  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Trojans,  the  protec- 
tor of  Psris  sod  Maea»,  the  slave  of  Adnwtus,  and  the 
lover  of  Daphne.    So  true  is  it,  that  all  these  changes 
in  the  character  of  this  divinity  were  effected  by  the 
transmuting  power  of  the  Grecian  spirit,  that  we  see 
ApoUo  preserve  in  the  mysteries,  which  formed  so 
war  depositee  of  the  sacerdotal  traditions,  the  astro- 
BOBBcal  attributes  of  which  the  public  worship  had  de- 
prived him  ;  and  at  •  later  period  we  find  the  New 
Hstonists  endeavouring  to  restore  to  him  these  same 
attributes,  when  they  wished  to  form  an  allegorical  sys- 
tem of  religions  science  and  philosophy  out  of  the  ab- 
canfities  of  polytheism.    But,  in  the  popular  religion, 
instead  of  being  the  god  from  whom  emanate  fecundity 
and  increase,  he  is  a  simple  shepherd,  conducting  the 
herds  of  another.    Instead  of  dying  and  arising  again 
to  life,  he  is  ever  young.    Instead  of  scorching  the 
earth  sod  its  inhabitants  with  hie  devouring  rays,  be 
darts  bis  fearful  arrows  from  a  quiver  of  gold.  Instead 
of  soooancing  the  future  in  the  mysterious  leiwuageof 
tie  planets,  he  prophesies  in  his  own  name.    Nor  does 
he  an  longer  direct  the  harmony  of  the  spheres  by  the 
■ota  of  his  mystic  lyre  ;  he  has  now  an  ftstrument, 
evented  by  Mercury  and  perfected  by  himself.  The 
fares,  too,  of  the  stars  cease  to  be  conducted  by  him; 
kg  he  now  moves  at  the  head  of  the  nine  Mnses  (the 
not  strings  of  his  divine  ctihara),  the  divinities  who 
each  preside  over  one  of  the  liberal  arts.  (Constant, 
Dc  la  Rehgvm,  vol.  2,  p.  93.) 

ArcxLODoarss,  I.  a  native  of  Phalerum,  one  of  the 
■timate  friends  of  Socrates.    (Plat.,  Phad.y—U.  A 
celebrated  painter  of  Athens,  who  brought  the  art  to 
a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  handed  it  in*bis  state 
Wea  pupfl  Zeoxis    Two  of  his  celebrated  productions 
w  noticed  by  Pliny  (35, 9).    One  of  these  was  a  priest 
•t  Ike  attaz ;  the  other  an  Ajax  struck  by  a  thunder- 
bolt. These  two  chefs-d'oeuvre  still  existed  in  Pliny's 
,  time  at  Fergamos,  and  were  highly  admired.  Apollo- 
dona  first  Socovered  the  tit  of  softening  and  degra- 


ding, as  it  is  technically  termed,  the  colours  of  a  paint- 
ing, and  of  imitating  the  exact  effect  of  shades.  Pliny 
speaks  of  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  became  at  last 
so  arrogant  as  to  style  himself  the  prince  of  painters, 
and  never  to  go  forth  into  public  without  wearing  a 
kind  of  tiara,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Medes.  His  fame, 
however,  waa  eventually  eclipsed  by  Zeuxis,  who  per-  - 
fected  all  his  discoveries.  (Ptin.,  I.  e. — Sillig,  Diet. 
Art.,  i.  v.) — III.  A  famous  sculptor,  whose  country  is  • 
uncertain,  but  who  flourished  about  Olymp.  114.  He 
possessed  great  acuteneas  of  judgment,  but  exhibited 
also,  on  many  occasions,  great  violence  of  temper ;  so 
much  so  aa  frequently  to  break  to  pieces  his  own  works 
when  they  chanced  not  to  please  him.  Silanion,  an- 
other artist,  represented  him  in  bronze  during  one  of 
these  fits  of  anger,  and  the  work  resembled,  according 
to  Pliny,  not  a  human  being,  but  choler  itself  person- 
ified. (Plin.,  34,  8.)— IV.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
who  flourished  about  300  B.C.  He  wis  a  writer  of 
much  repute  among  the  poets  of  the  New  Comedy. 
Terence  copied  the  Htcyra  and  Pkormio  from  two  of 
his  dramas ;  all  his  productions,  though  very  numerous, 
are  now  lost,  except  the  titles  of  eight,  with  a  few  frag- 
ments. He  waa  one  of  the  six  writers  whom  the  an- 
cient critics  selected  aa  the  models  of  the  New  Come- 
dy. The  other  five  were  Pbilippidea,  Philemon,  Me- 
nsnder,  DiphUus,  and  Posidippus.  (Theatre  of  the 
Greek;  id  ed.,  p.  188.)— V.  A  comic  poet  of  Carya- 
tus  in  Euboee.  (SchSU,  Hilt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  80.) 
— VI.  A  comic  poet  of  Gel*  in  Sicily,  contemporary 
with  Mcnander.  (Suidat,  t.  t.  'KmXXoi. — Clinton' t 
Fatti  HeUtnid,  id  ed.,  p.  xlvi.)— VII.  A  native  of 
Athens,  and  disciple  of  Aristarchns,  Pans) tins,  and 
Diogenes  the  Babylonian.  He  flourished  about  146 
B.C.,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  numerous  productions, 
both  in  prose  and' verae.  Of  the  former,  we  have, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  fragments,  only  the  work 
entitled  BittioftJ/ci?  (Bibliothica),  being  a  collection  of 
the  fables  of  antiquity,  drawn  from  the  poets  and  other 
writers,  and  related  in  a  clear  and  simple  style.  It  has 
not  reached  usf  however,  in  a  perfect  state,  since  it 
breaks  off  with  the  history  of  Theseus ;  whereas  it 
would  seem,  from  citations  made  from  it,  that  the  work 
waa  originally  carried  down  to  the  return  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  Trojan  war.  Fiber  (Le  Fevre),  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  Ribliotheca,  pretends  that  we  merely 
have  an  extract  from  the  original  work  of  Apollodorus  ; 
while  another  editor,  Clavier,  maintains  that  Apollo- 
dorus never  wrote  a  work  of  this  kind,  bat  that  what 
has  COID6  down  to  ns  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere 
abridgment,  extracted  most  probably  from  several  of 
his  works,  especially  that  on  the  gods  (irepl  deuv), 
which  consisted  of  at  least  SO  books.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  Bibliotheca  is  that  of  Heyne,  (Spuing. ,  2  vols. 
8vo,  1803.  The  edition  of  Clavier,  Pari*,  1808,  3 
vols.  8vo,  is  also  worthy  of  notice. — Of  the  poetical 
works  of  Apollodorus,  the  most  remarkable  waa  the 
Xpovixi,  or  poetical  Chronicle,  which  is  unfortunately 
lost.  It  was  divided  into  four  books,  and  contained, 
according  to  Scyinnus  (p.  16-35,  and  46-49),  a  state- 
ment of  alt  the  remarkable  events,  famous  sieges,  mi- 
grationa,  eatsblishmenta  of  colonies,  treaties,  exploits, 
dtc,  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  which  Apollodorus  fixed  at 
1184  B.C.,  down  to  144  B.C.  It  waa  written  in  a  brief 
style,  in  iambic  trimeters.  We  are  indebted  to  this 
work,  through  the  citations  of  other  writers,  for  the 
knowledge  of  various  important  dates,  such  as  the  fall 
of  Troy,  the  invasion  of  the  Heraclide,  the  Ionian  emi- 
gration, the  first  Olympiad,  dtc  That  part  of  the 
Chronicle  which  gave  the  dates  when  the  various  great 
men  of  antiquity  lived,  served  as  a  basis  for  the  Chron- 
icle composed  by  Cornelius  Nepoe,  but  which  is  also 
lost.  Apollodorus  composed  also  a  Description  of  the 
Earth  (1%  wepioioc),  in  iambic  verse,  which  gave 
Scymnus  of  Chios  and  Dionysius  of  Charax  the  idea 
of  their  respective  Periegeses.  (SchoU,  Hut.  Ut.  Or, 
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vol.  4,  p.  57,  etqq. — EL,  5,  86. — Clamor,  in  Biogr. 
Unit.,  vol.  2,  p.  313.)— VIII.  An  Epicurean  philos- 
opher, supposed  to  have  b«sn  contemporary  with  Ci- 
cero. He  governed,  aa  chief,  the  school  of  Epicurus, 
and  the  severity  of  his  administration  caused  him  to 
receive  the  appellation  of  Kiproruoovver  {tyrant  of  the 
garden).  According  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  he  wrote 
more  than  400  works,  sad  among  them  a  life  of  Epi- 
curus. (Diog.  Laert.,  10, 8,  et  85. — Conaalt  Menage, 
ad  he.,  where  Gaasendi's  explanation  of  the  term  Kn- 
mrripawoc  is  given. ) — IX.  A  native  of  Damascus,  and 
an  architect  of  great  ability  in  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  by  the  former  of  whom  he  wee  employed  in 
constructing  the  famous  stone  bridge  over  toe  later  or 
Danube,  A.D.  104.  Various  other  bold  and  msgnhV 
cent  works,  both  at  Rome  and  in  the  provinces,  con- 
tributed to  his  high  reputation.    The  principal  of  these 


inte  disgrace  with  Hadrian.,  he  lost  his  life  through 
that  emperor's  caprice.  The  Occasion  is  variously  re- 
lated ;  by  some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  an  old  grudge, 
which  originated  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  when  Hadrian, 
giving  an  ignorant  opinion,  in  presence  of  the  then  em- 
peror, respecting  tome  architectural  designs,  wss  so 


seriously  mortified  by  a  sarcastic  rebuke  from  Apollo- 
doras,  that  be  never  forgave  him.  This  old  offence 
was  heightened  by  another  on  the  pert  of  ApoHodorus, 
when  Hadrian  had  ascended  the  imperial  throne.  The 
emperor  pretended  to  submit  to  him,  for  his  opinion, 
die  design  of  a  recently-built  temple  of  Vents.  The 
plainness  of  speaking,  for  which  the  architect  was 
famed,  got  the  better  of  his  policy,  and  drew  from  him 
an  observation,  in  allusion  to  the  want  of  proportion 
between  the  edifice  and  the  statue  it  contained,  that 
if  "the  goddess  wished  to  rise  and  go  out"  of  bar  tem- 
ple, it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to  accomplish  her 
intention.  The  anger  of  the  monarch  knew  no  bounds. 
ApoHodorus  was  banished ;  and  finally,  after  having 
been  accused  of  various  crimes,  was  put  to  death. 
(Xipk.,  Vit.  Hair.) — X.  A  name  common  to  several 
medical  writers.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  was 
a  physician  and  naturalist,  bom  at  Lemnot,  about  a 
century  before  the  Christian  era.  He  lived  under 
Ptolemy  Soter  and  Lagus,  to  one  of  whom,  accord- 
ing to  Strata,  he  dedicated  bis  works.  The  scholiast 
toNioander  states  that  he  wrote  also  or  plants.  He 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who  says  that  he  boasted  of 
the  juice  of  cabbage  and  of  horseradish  as  a  remedy 
against  poisonous  mushrooms.  Atheneus  often  cites 
mm.  He  wrote  also  on  venomous  animals,  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  from  this  work  that  Ga- 
len, derived  his  antidote  against  the  bite  of  vipers. 
(Pfm.,  14,  9.— Athen.,  15,  p.  676,  e.) 

AroiLotfu,  I.  a  festival  at  Sicyon,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  Diana.  It  arose  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance. These  two  deities  csme  to. the  river 
Sythat,  in  the  vicinity  of  Sicyon,  which  city  was  then 
called  ^Egialea,  intending  to  purify  themselves  from 
the  slaughter  of  the  serpent  Python.  They  were 
frightened  away,  however,  and  fled  lo  Crete.  Jjgialea 
being  visited  by  a  pestilence  soon  after  this,  the  inhab- 
itants, by  the  advice  of  soothsayers,  sent  seven  boys 
and  the  same  number  of  girls  to  the  Sythas,  to  entreat 
the  ofltprins  of  Latona  to  return.  Their  prayer  was 
granted,  and  the  two  deities  came  to  the  citadel.  In 
commemoration  of  this  event,  a  temple  was  erected  en 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  goddess  of  Persuasion, 
HeiSa,  and  every  year,  on  the  festival  of  Apollo,  a 
band  of  boys  conveyed  the  statues  of  Apollo  and  Di- 
ana to  the  temple  of  Persuasion,  and  afterward  brought 
them  back  again  to  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Pauean., 
8,  7.V- n.  A  celebrated  city  of  Illyricum,  near  the 
month  of  the  river  Aous,  or  Aeas,  and  the  rains  of 
which  still  retain  the  name  of  Poltina.  It  was  found- 
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ed  by  a  colony  from  Corinth  and  Contra,  asd,  ac- 
cording to  Strata,  was  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
its  laws,  which  appear  to  have  been  framed,  however 
rather  on  the  Spartan  than  the  Corinthian  modal. 
JSlian  states,  that  decrees  to  the  exclusion  of  foreigt- 
ers  were  enforced  here  as  at  Lacedcmon ;  and  Aris- 
totle affirms,  that  none  could  aspire  to  the  offices  of 
the  republic  tat  the  principal  families,  and  those  av 
scended  from  the  first  colonists.   (£1.,  V.  H.,  It,  t. 
— Ariel.,  Paht.,  4, 4. )   ApoUonia  was  exposed  to  fre- 
quent attacks  from  the  Illy  nana,  and  it  was  proUtt; 
the  dresd  of  these  neighbours,  and  also  of  toe  Jfaes- 
donians,  that  induced  the  city  to  place  itself  under  Um 
protection  of  the  Romans  on  the  first  appearance  at 
that  people  on  their  coast.    (Peiyi.,3,  U.)  Through- 
out  the  wsr  with  Macedon  they  remained  faithful  u 
the  interest  of  their  new  lilies.   From  its  proximity  ts 
Brundishim  and  Hydruntum  in  Italy,  Apollonia  wai 
always  deemed  an  important  station  by  the  Romas* ; 
and  among  the  extravagant  projects  of  Pynhaa,  it  ia 
said  he  had  contemplated  the  idea  of  throwing  over  I 
bridge  to  connect  it  with  the  last-mentioned  place ;  s 
distance  not  less  than  fifty  miles !    (Pin.,  3,  11.) 
Augustus  spent  many  years  of  his  early  life  in  Apollo- 
nia, which  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  literature  and 
philosophy.   (Suet.,  Aug.,  16. — Cramer' t  Ant.  Gr, 
vol.  1,  p.  66,  «cm.)-— III.  A  town  in  the  interior  of 
Chskidice,  on  the  Egnatian  way.    (Stylo*,  p.  27.— 
Xen.,  Wet.  Gr.,  5, 3.)   Mention  is  made  of  it  m  tat 
Acta  of  the  Apostles  (17,  1),  St.  Paul  having  peasei 
through  it  on  his  way  from  Philippi  to  Thessalonk*. 
The  ruins  are  called  Polltna.    (Cramer' i  Ant.  Sr., 
vol.  1,  p.  864,)— IV.  A  city  of  Thrace,  at  the  moots 
of  the  river  Nestus.    (Mela,  3,  2. — Let.,  88,41.)  It 
was  called,  in  a  later  age,  Sosopolit,  and  ia  now  Sis*- 
boH. — V.  A  city  of  Assyria,  to  the  northwest  of  Ctesi- 
ptan.   (4mm.  Marctli.,  83, 80.)    Hardooia  and  oth- 
ers make  it  the  same  with  Antiocbia  Assyria,  men- 
tioned by  PUny  (6,  87).— VI.  A  city  of  Palestine,  is 
Samaria,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast.    It  lay  north- 
west of  Sichem.  (Pliu.,  5, 13. — Jatepk.,  Antic .  JtiA, 
13, 33.— Id.,  Bell.,  1,  6.)— VII.  A  city  of  Phrygis,  Is 
the  southeast  of  Apamea,  on  tile  road  to  Antioch  k 
Pisidia.    Its  earlier  name  waa  Marginal.  (Stret., 
576.— Step*.  Byt.)   Colonel  Ixsake  ia  inclined  to 
place  it  at  Kttei  Btmrleu,  not  far  from  the  Lake  flea- 
dour.— VIII.  A  city  of  Lydia,  called  also  ApoUonia, 
about  300  stadia  from  Pergamua,  and  the  seme  distaste 
from  Saudis.   It  was  named  after  the  wife  of  Attala*. 
Cicero  often  alludes  to  it.    (Cic.,  Oral,  pro  Place,  c. 
31  et  33.— Bp.  ad  Quint.,  1,  »,  &«-)    Some  ruins 
are  visible  near  a  small  hamlet,  called  BuHene. — IX 
A  city  of  Mysia,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Laks 
ApoUoniatis,  and  near  the  point  where  the  Rhyndacas 
issues  from  it.   Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  the  Turk- 
ish town  of  Abulliona.    (Strab.,  676.)— X.  A  city  of 
CyrenaVca,  regarded  aa  the  harbour  of  Cyrene.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer  Bratostbenee. 
Under  the  lower  empire  this  place  took  the  name  ef 
Sozuea,  and  it  ia  now  called  Mavrz*  Suaa,  or  Soeuek. 
(Mela,  1,  8.— Ptol.) 

ApoL Louts,  wife  of  Attalue  of  Pergamus.  She 
was  a  native  of  Cyiicoe,  and  of  obscure  family. 
Apollonis  became  the  mother  of  Eumenes,  Aualue, 
Philetsras,  and  A  then*  us,  who  were  remarkable  for 
fraternal  attachment  as  wall  as  for  filial  piety.  After 
the  death  of  their  mother  they  erected  a  temple  to  hei 
at  Cyzicus,  on  the  columns  of  which  were  placed  nine- 
teen tablets,  sculptured  in  relief,  and  displaying  tb< 
moat  touching  incidents  in  history  and  mythology 
relative  to  filial  attachment.  At  the  bottom  of  the* 
tablets  were  inscriptions  in  verse,  which  have  beei 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Vatiean  manuscript  of  ih 
Creek  Anthology.  These  axe  given  by  Jacobs,  at  to 
end  of  his  edition  of  the  Anthology  (_Paraiipomena  e 
eodice  Vatieano),  and  were  previously  published  c 
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aim  in  the  Sd  veL  of  a  work  entitled  Exereittitm** 
CriHeee  in  Scriptort*  Vetera.  Ltf-,  1797,  8  to. 

irouomn,  I.  ■  native  ef  Pens*  m  Pamphylia, 
■ho  nourished  principsBy  under  Ptolemy  Pbitopator, 
towards  the  don  of  the  Mcond  century  before  the 
Christian  ere.  He  n  one  of  the  four  writer*  whom 
«  ought  to  regard  aa  the  lathers  of  mathematical  •ti- 
me*, since  it  was  from  their  works  that  the  moderns 
nt  derived  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  this  de- 
antnaeat  of  know  lodge.  These  aolhon  are,  to  give 
ana  n  chronological  order,  Euclid,  An  him  en  as, 
ApoHonius,  aad  Draphantaa.  We  lean  from  Psppes, 
■at  ApoUoniaa  studied  at  Alexandrea  aader  the  suo- 
etam  of  Euclid,  and  mat  it  was  here  be  acquired  the 
superior  skill  in  geometrical  science  which  rendered 
ha  name  so  faraooa.  The  same  anther  gives  do  Tory 
favorable  aceoant  of  bis  other  qualities.  He  repre- 
wats  baa  (CM.  Mxtk.,  L  7,  are/.)  a*  a  vain  mas, 
■alms  of  the  met  it  of  others,  and  eagerly  sejaiag  every 
suasion  to  dejaweaaai  them.  AnoBemas  was  one  of 
las  meat  proline  and  profound  writers  m  mathematical 
m  formed  a  considerable  part  of 
>  regarded  aa  the  source  ef  the 
true  geometrical  spirit.  His  treatise  on  Conies,  how- 
em,  u  the  anat'ianurbable,  sad  the  oae  that  eea> 
tribotcd  aaast  to  hia  celebrity.  It  bad  many  commen- 
tators ammai  as  onrh-nts,  each  as  Pappus  of  Alexan- 
dres, Hypatm  daaaliai  of  Tbeoe,  EuHcias  of  Auct- 
ion, dte.  The  West  was  acquainted,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, in  amdem  rimes,  with  only  the  first  four  books 
of  the  Conies  ef  Apollooios;  and  it  was  net  till  about 
the  noddle  of  the  I7th  centorr  that  ths  fifth,  sixth,  and 
seventh  soaks  were  recovered  from  Arabic  version*. 
A  angaificeat  edition  of  the  whole  eight  books  was 
paofahed  by  Dr.  HaHey,  at  Oxford,  in  1710,  the  eighth 
book  befog  in  a  saeasuso  restored  by  him  from  the  n> 
by  Papptnk    (Jfnamda,  Hut.  in 


Ham.,  vol.  1,  pn  Mfi,  mm  a. — Ltrrotz,  n  BiagT.  Uttb., 
veL  2,  p.  316,  seyo .)— -II.  A  peel  ef  Alexandre*,  gen- 
erally called  Apolkrakn  ef  Rhodes,  from  hi*  hawing 
Irred  for  some  time  there.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Calhm- 
scbue,  but  renoendng  the  erudite  style  of  bis  mat 
ax,  he  endearoared  to  follow  the  track  of  Homer.  It 
•spears  that  Cammaehns  was  ofJeaded  with  this  est 
of  rebellion  agamst  hie  authority,  and  that  it  was  the 
easse  of  the  enmity  which  subsisted  between  the  two 
•  poets  until  the  death  ef  the  former.  ApoUoniaa, 
Alexandrea  ma  Homme  poem  oa  the 


hnrng  read  at  Alexandrea  bos  Homme  poem  oa  the 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  was  hissed  by  a  party 
armch  had  been  formed  against  ham  by  the  cabal*  of 
ps  in  ill  li.    Mortified  at  this  treatment,  be  retired  to 


Rhodes,  where  be  taaght  rhetoric,  and  obtained  the 
nehte  of  citiaebaiitp.    At  a  subsequent  period,  under 
Vufcroy  V.  (Erapbauee),  he  succeeded  aa  librarian  at 
Alsiaadrea  hi  the  place  of  Eratosthenes,  who  had  be- 
rsa*  enfeebled  by  age.    Hia  principal  production,  the 
men  on  the  Armonaatic  expedition,  is  the  only  one  of 
knworke  that  baa  come  down  to  as.    It  is  di Tided 
into  four  books.    The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  de- 
w-tore of  Jason  and  his  companion •  in  quest  of  the 
golden  fleece,  and  the  return  of  these  adventurers  to 
der  native  shores  after  long  and  perilous  wanderings. 
The  phut  ■  very  simple :  it  is  that  of  an  laetorian,  and 
■  not  adapted  to  poetic  composition.   There  is  no 
aarty  of  interest  in  the  poem ;  for  Jason  is  not  the 
earr  hero  of  the  piece,  and  even  if  be  were,  hie  char- 
acter is  not  sufficiently  snstamed  for  such  an  end. 
The  peat  ranees  him  in  scenes  when  be  acts  without 
probity  aad  washout  honour.    The  character*  of  Or- 
pheus and  Heresies  are  better  drawn.   That  of  Medea 
m  a  eoaapless  failure :  the  passion  that  sway*  bar 
Wast  is  at  variance  with  both  modesty  and  filial  piety, 
a  other  respects,  the  poem  contains  many  pleasing 
ieacnaaam     ApoOotbaa  also  dceervt*  praise  far  not 
rieidmg  t*  the  spirit  of  ths  age,  and  indulging  at  those 
liaiaml  ilaMsmnanne  that  war*  then  popular,  am)  far 


which  the  nature  ef  Ida  subject  allowed  Urn  so  away 
opportunities.  The  Argonautic*  of  Apofionhre  are  re- 
markable for  the  purity  of  the  diction,  and,  with  eoare 
exceptions,  the  beauty  of  the  versification :  they  are, 
in  this  respect,  a  happy  imitation  of  the  I  Had  and  Odys- 
sey. Longinoa  {it  BuU.,  S3)  calls  ApoHoniu*  6irrw- 
rof,  an  axpremioa  that  ia  well  elucidated  by  the  He- 
marks  of  Qumtihen  (10,  I,  54)  on  the  same  writer : 
"Non  contemnsndum  edidit  opus,  aqumk  faedam 
mesVeoratefs."  He  never  rise*  to  the  sublime,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  never  descend*  to  the  vulgar  aad  lowly. 
The  Romans  appear  to  have  entertained  a  high  opin- 
ion of  the  Argenantie*  of  Aaolloaio*.  The  poem  was 
freely  translated  by  Varro  Ataoinaa,  aad  waa  imitated 
by  Virgil  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  -£oeid.  It  has 
been  still  mere  followed  bv  Valerias  Flsccus,  who  bor- 
rowed from  it  the  fable  at  hie  own  poem ;  but  it  must 
be  eoeJesaed  that  the  Roman  paet  ha*  srapasssd  hia 
model  The  bast  edition  of  ApoUoniue  is  that  of 
Wefleaer,  Lip*.,  18*3,  3  vols.  8vo.  Previoua  to  aba 
appiwanceef  this,  the  beat  edition  was  that  of  Brunch, 
LtW,  1810,  S  vols.  8vo,  with  the  additional  Greek 
scholia,  card  O.  H.  Schaeftr  Btunek's  first  edition 
appeared  in  1780,  S  Teh.  Svo,  from  the  Straabatg 
arose. — III.  A  sophist,  sen  of  die  grammarian  Arehi- 
bioa,  lived  at  Alexandrea  m  the  time  of  Augustus,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  and  had  Apion  in  tba 
number  of  hie  disciples.  Rubnkea,  however  (Pro/, 
ad  /7*rydL,  vol  3,  p.  6),  behoves  aim  to  have  bean 
much  later,  and  that  Ap»n  lived  long  before  bam.  He 
ie  known  by  hia  Homeric  Lexicon  <ld$nr  'OpspuoQ, 
containing  a  list  ef  the  prhmieal  words  used  by  Ho- 
aaar,  with  their  extdanation*.  It  is  a  very  usefal  work, 
though  much  interpolated.  ViUaison  publisbad  the 
tret  edition  of  this  Lexicon  in  1778,  Pari*,  8  vols, 
•to,  from  i  M8.,  wfaica  be  supposed  to  be  of  the  tenth 
century.  The  commentary  and  arofap^anena  of  VuV 
loison  are  full  of  erudition,  aad  yet  he  was  but  twenry- 
otw  years  of  age  when  ho  appeared  as  the  editor  of 
AnoaVirdaa.  ToHins  prodoeed  a  isprint  of  ViBojaon'* 
edition,  at  Leyden,  m  1788,  8vo.  Thia  la-nnpreaaion 
is  coaaidered  superior  to  the  original,  aa  far  aa  the  ex- 
ceUeat  note*  added  by  Tomes  are  concerned.  It  is 
injured,  however,  by  the  retrenchment  of  Villoissn's 
prolegomena.— IV.  A  graamiarian  of  Alexandres,  m> 
named  Dyacoln*  (Avira^Xor),  "  IU-humooMd.''  or 
"  Morose,"  on  account  of  ms  unpleasant  disposition ; 
or  else,  aa  some  auppeee,  from  the  difficult  questions 
he  was  accustomed  to  propose  to  the  senea*  of  Alea- 
andrea.  He  nourished  about  the  middle  of  the  second 
century  ef  the  Christian  era,  and  passed  hia  days  hi 
the  Braciaum,  a  quarter  of  the  city  where  many  learn- 
ed men  were  supported  at  the  royal  expense.  (Fid. 
Alexandre*.)  He  ia  the  first  that  reduced  the  subject 
ef  grammar  to  a  systematic  form.  Of  his  numerous 
writings  in  this  department,  we  have  only  four  trea- 
tises remaining.  Uepi  Xovrafaur  rue  roO  ioyov  avo- 
Cn>,  "Of  the  Syntax  of  parts  of  ■peach;''  m  four 
books :  Ilest  'AvruvvfUac,  "  Of  the  Pronoun :"  Hept 
ZstoVomw,  "  Of  Coojunction* :"  and  Tlrpi  'Erififa- 
tiarav,  "Of  Adverba."  To  him  ie  also  ascribed  a 
compilation,  entitled  Imopiuv  Bta/iacum  0tiUm, 
"A  collection  of  Wonderful  Histories,"  which  baa 
only  the  accidental  merit  of  containing  some  fragments 
of  lost  writers.  This  last- mentioned  work  ie  found 
in  the  editions  of  Pblegon  given  by  Xylander  and 
Mearsra*.  Teacher  produced  a  separate  edition  of. 
it  in  1798,  8vo,  from  the  Leipaic  preea.  The  trea- 
tise on  Syntax  waa  first  printed  by  ths  elder  Aldus, 
in  his  Thesaurus  Cornucopia,  Vend.,  I486,  foL  ; 
and  was  reprinted  by  Junta,  in  1616,  8vo,  Florent 
Both  these  editions  are  macenrate.  Sylburg  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  m  1580,  4to,  Frm*afn  with  the 
text  coneetad  from  M8S.  The  beet,  however,  is 
that  of  Beaker,  Beroinu,  1817,  8vo.  To  Bekksr  we 
ef  Ouee  other  works  of 
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ohiB,  which  hid  previously  remained  unedited.  The 
treatise  on  the  Pronoun  was  fint  published  by  him  in 
Wolf  and  Buttmann's  Museum  Antiq.  Stud.,  vol.  2, 
Berol.,  1811,  ud  the  treatises  on  Conjunctions  and 
Adverbs  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Anecdota  Greca. 
(Sckoll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  27.)— V.  A  native 
of  Alabenda  in  Csria.  He  taught  rhetoric  at  Rhodes, 
and  his  school  enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  Cicero  and 
Julius  Cesar  were  among  the  number  of  his  pupils. 
He  was  remarkable  for  sending  away  those  who  he 
was  convinced  could  not  become  orators,  instead  of 
letting  them  waste  their  time  in  attending  on  his  in- 
structions. His  surname  was  Molo,  or,  according  to 
others,  Molonis  (son  of  Molo).  Cicero  often  alludes 
to  him,  sometimes  under  the  name  of  Apollonius,  on 
other  occasions  under  that  of  Molo.  (Ctc.,  it  Oral., 
1,  28. — Id.,  Brut.,  89.)— VI.  A  native  of  Tyana  in 
Cappadocia,  of  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family,  bom 
about  the  commencement  of  the  Christum  era,  and  fa- 
mous in  the  annals  of  ancient  imposture.  Wonderful 
stories  were"  told  of  the  annunciation  made  to  hie  mother 
during  her  pregnancy,  as  well  as  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  his  birth  took  place.  (Philottr.,  Vit. 
ApoU;  1,  4.)  His  early  education  was  received  at 
2Bgs,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  on  the  Sinus  Issicus,  where 
he  attached  himself  to  the  tenets  and  discipline  of  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  refraining  from  animal  food, 
living  entirely  upon  fruits  end  herbs,  wearing  no  article 
of  clothing  made  from  any  animal  substance,  going  bare- 
foot, and  suffering  his  hair  to  grow  to  its  full  length. 
He  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  temple  of  .dSsculspios 
at  JEgm,  a  temple  rendered  famous  by  the  wonderful 
cures  which  were  effected  there ;  and  the  priests,  find- 
ing him  possessed  of  talents  and  docility,  initiated  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  healing  art.  His  medical 
knowledge  proved  subsequently  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
him  m  imparting  force  to  bis  moral  precepts.  After 
having  acquired  great  reputation  at  Mpa,  Apollonius 
determined  to  qualify  himself  for  the  office  of  a  pre- 
ceptor in  philosophy  by  passing  through  the  Pythago- 
rean discipline  of  silence.  Accordingly,  he  is  said  to 
have  remained  five  years  without  once  exercising  the 
faculty  of  speech.  During  this  time  he  chiefly  resided 
in  Pamphyua  and  Cilicia.  When  his  term  of  silence 
was  expired,  he  visited  Antioch,  Ephesus,  and  other 
cities,  declining  the  society  of  the  rude  and  illiterate, 
and  conversing  chiefly  with  the  priests.  At  sunrising 
he  performed  certain  religious  rites,  which  he  disclosed 
only  to  those  who  passed  through  the  discipline  of  si- 
lence. He  spent  the  morning  in  instructing  his  disci- 
ples, whom  be  encouraged  to  ask  whatever  questions 
they  pleased.  At  noon  he  held  a  public  assembly  for 
popular  discourse.  His  style  was  neither  turgid  nor 
abstruse,  but  truly  Attic,  and  marked  by  great  force 
and  persuasion.  Apollonius,  that  he  might  atill  more 
perfectly  resemble  Pythagoras,  determined  to  travel 
through  distant  nations.  He  proposed  his  design  to  his 
disciples,  who  were  seven  in  number,  but  they  refused 
to  accompany  bim.  He  therefore  entered  upon  his  ex- 
pedition, attended  only  by  two  servants.  At  Ninus 
he  took,  as  his  associate,  Damis,  an  inhabitant  of  that 
city,  to  whom  he  boasted  that  be  was  skilled  in  all 
languages,  though  he  had  never  learned  them,  and  that 
he  even  understood  the  language  of  beasts  and  birds. 
The  ignorant  Assyrian  worshipped  him  as  a  god ;  and, 
resigning  himself  implicitly  to  his  direction,  accompa- 
nied him  wherever  ne  went.  At  Babylon  he  eon- 
versed  with  the  magi,  and,  by  his  sage  discourses,  ob- 
tained the  favour  and  admiration,  of  the  king,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  camels  and  provisions  for  his  journey 
over  Caucasus.  He  was  equally  patronised  by  Phra- 
otes,  an  Indian  king,  and  after  four  months'  residence 
with  the  Indian  sages,  returned  to  Babylon,  and  thence 
into  Ionia.  Various  miracles  of  his  performance  in 
the  cities  of  Greece  an  gravely  related.  Among 
other  feats,  be  pretended  that  he  had  raised  the  shade 


of  Achilles.    At  Athens  he  is  said  to  have  cut  ml  t 
demon,  which  st  its  departure  threw  down  a.statue; 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  to  have  predicted  the  at- 
tempt of  Nero  to  cut  through  it ;  and  in  the  island  if 
Crete,  during  an  earthquake,  to  have  exclaimed  that 
the  sea  was  bringing  forth  land  at  the  time  that  an  isl- 
and was  rising  out  of  the  sea  between  Crete  ud 
There.    From  Crete  he  repaired  to  Rome.   Just  be. 
fore  this  time,  however,  Nero  had  ordered  all  who  prac- 
tised magic  to  be  driven  from  the  city.  The  friends 
of  Apollonius  apprized  him  of  the  haxard  which  wis 
likely  to  attend  his  purposed  visit  to  Rome ;  and  the 
ahum  was  so  great,  that  out  of  thirty-four  persons  who 
were  his  stated  companions,  only  eight  chose  to  ac- 
company bim  thither.    He  nevertheless  persevered  in 
his  resolution,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  sacred 
habit,  obtained  admission  into  the  city.   The  next  da; 
he  was  conducted  to  the  consul  Telesinus,  who  was 
inclined  to  favour  philosophers  of  every  class,  and  ob- 
tained permission  to  visit  the  temples  snd  converse  • 
with  the  priests.    From  Rome  Apollonius  travelled 
westward  to  Spain.    Here  he  made  an  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  incite  the  procurator  of  the  province  of  Be- 
ties  to  a  conspiracy  against  Nero.    After  the  death  of 
that  tyrant  he  returned  into  Italy  on  "his  way  to  Greece; 
whence  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  where  Vespasian  wat 
making  nse  of  every  expedient  to  establish  his  power. 
That  prince  early  perceived  that  nothing  would  give 
greater  credit  with  the  Egyptian  populace  than  to  hue 
his  cause  espoused  by  one  who  was  esteemed  a  fa- 
voured minister  of  the  gods,  and,  therefore,  did  not 
fail  to  show  him  every  kind  of  attention  and  respect. 
The  philosopher,  in  return,  adapted  his  measures  to 
the  views  of  the  new  emperor,  and  used  all  his  influ- 
ence among  the  people  in  support  of  Vespasian's  au- 
thority.   Upon  the  accession  of  Domitian,  Apollonioi 
was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  tyrannical  proceedings 
of  that  emperor,  and  particularly  of  his  proscriptions 
of  philosophers,  than  he  assisted  in  raising  s  sedition 
against  him,  and  in  favour  of  Nerva,  among  the  Egyp- 
tians ;  so  that  Domitian  thought  it  necessary  to  issue 
an  order  that  he  should  be  seized  and  brought  to  Rome. 
Apollonius,  being  informed  of  the  order,  set  out  im- 
mediately, of  his  own  accord,  for  that  city.    Upon  his 
arrival  he  was  brought  to  trial ;  but  bis  judge,  the 
prctor  Julian,  who  had  formerly  known  him  in  Egypt, 
was  desirous  of  favouring  him,  and  so  conducted  the 
process  that  it  terminated  in  hie  acquittal.  Apollonins 
now  passed  over  into  Greece,  and  visited  various  parts 
of  the  country,  gaining  new  followers  wherever  he  went 
He  finally  settled  at  Ephesus  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
established  a  school  and  had  many  disciples.  Here 
a  story  is  related  of  trim,  which,  if  true,  implies  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  the  conspiracy  against  Domi- 
tian.   At  the  moment  when  that  tyrant  was  cut  off  at 
Rome,  Apollonius  is  said  to  have  made  a  sudden 
pause  in  the  midst  of  a  public  disputation  at  Epbesns, 
and,  changing  his  tone,  to  have  exclaimed,  "Well 
done,  Stephen !  take  heart ;  kill  the  tyrant ;  kill  him ;" 
and  then,  after  a  short  pause,  to  have  added,  "  the  ty- 
rant is  dead ;  he  is  killed  this  very  hour."    After  thh 
we  hear  little  of  him,  except  that  Ncrva  wrote  to  hire 
on  his  accession ;  but  it  is  very  probable  that  he  died 
at  Ephesus  during-  the  short  reign  of  that  emperor,  al 
the  very  advanced  age  of  ninety-seven.    The  sources 
of  information  concerning  this  extraordinary  man  an 
very  uncertain.    His  life  by  Philoatratus,  from  whid 
the  foregoing  sketch  is  principally  selected,  was  coat 
piled  two  hundred  years  after  his  death,  by  order  of 
the  Empress  Julia,  widow  of  Sevens,  which  prince, 
regarded  Apollonius  ss  a  divinely-inspired  personage 
and  is  said  to  have  associated  hia  image  in  a  tempei 
with  those  of  Orpheus,  Abraham,  and  our  Savioot 
Philoatratus,  a  mere  sophist,  received  as  materials  US 
journal  of  Damis,  bis  companion  and  disciple,  wfc 
waa  ignorant  and  credulous,  and  a  short  and  imperfect 
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nemoir  by  Msxentins  of  JEgm,  now  lost.    All  sorts 
of  fables  and  traditionary  tales  are  mixed  up  with 
the  account  of  PhUoatratue,  who  only  merits  atten- 
tion for  a  mere  outline  of  the  facta  upon  which  he 
Bust  necessarily  have  formed  his  marvellous  super- 
structure.   The  claim  of  the  whole  to  notice  rests 
chiefly  on  the  disposition  of  the  pagans,  when  Chris- 
usniiy  began  to  sain  ground,  to  assimilate  the  chanc- 
ier and  merits  of  Apollonius  with  those  of  the  Divine 
Founder  of  the  rising  religion.    Something  is  also  due 
to  a  life  so  singular  as  that  of  Apollonius,  who  certainly 
contrived  to  pass  for  a  divinery-favoured  person,  not 
only  in  his  own  days,  but  as  long  as  paganism  pre- 
vailed.   The  inhabitants  of  Tyana  dedicated  a  temple 
to  his  name ;  the  Ephesiana  erected  a  statue  to  him 
under  the  name  of  Hercules  Alexieacus,  for  delivering 
them  from  the  plague ;  Hadrian  collected  his  letters ; 
the  Emperor  Serenas  honoured  him  as  already  de- 
scribed ;  Caracaila  erected  a  temple  to  him ;  Aurelian, 
sat  of  regard  to  his  memory,  retrained  from  sacking 
Tyana;  lastly,  Ammianus  Marcellinua  ranks  him 
among  the  eminent  men,  who,  like  Socrates  and  Nutria, 
were  visited  by  a  demon.   All  these  prove  nothing  of 
the  supernatural  attributes  of  Apollonius,  but  they  are 
decisive  of  the  opinion  entertained  of  him.    At  the 
same  time,  Dr.  Lardner  clearly  shows  that  the  life  of 
Phfloatralos  was  composed  with  a  reference  to  the 
history  of  Pythagoras  rather  than  to  that  ef  our  Saviour. 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  in  the  Introduction 
to  his  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes,  p.  viii., 
sees..  Lend,  1838.)    On  the  whole,  aa  his  correct 
doctrines  appear  to  have  been  extremely  moral  and  pure, 
it  may  be  the  fairest  way  to  rank  him  among  that  less 
obnoxious  class  of  impostors,  who  pretend  to  be  di- 
vinely gifted,  with  a  view  to  secure  attention  and  obe- 
dience to  precepts,  which,  delivered  in  the  usual  way, 
would  be  generally  neglected.    Of  the  writings  of 
ApoUooins,  there  remain  only  his  Apology  to  Domitian, 
and  eighty-four  epistles,  the  brevity  of  which  is  in 
favour  of  their  authenticity.   They  were  edited  by 
Cofnelin  in  1601, 8vo,  and  by  Stephens,  in  his  Epiatole, 
1S77.    His  life  by  Philoslratua  is  found  in  the  wri- 
tings of  thai  sophist,  the  best  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  Oleariua,  lip*.,  1709,  fol.   (Enfield's  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol  2,  p.  39,  seqa. — Mtchaud,  Biogr. 
Unit.,  vol  2,  p.  320»«fj  >— VII.  A  stoic  philosopher, 
born  at  Chalcis  in  Eubcea,  or,  according  to  some,  st 
Chalcedon  in  Bithynia.    His  high  reputation  induced 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  send  for  him  to  come 
to  Rome  in  order  to  take  charge  of  the  education  of 
Marcus  Aurelius.    On  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  the 
emperor  sent  him  an  eager  invitation  to  repair  to  the 
palace ;  but  the  philosopher  declined  to  come,  observ- 
ing that  the  pupil  ought  to  come  to  the  master,  not  the 
.  master  to  the  pupil.    The  emperor,  on  receiving  this 
answer,  observed,  with  a  smile,  "  It  was  then  easier, 
it  seems,  for  Apollonius  to  come  from  Chalcis  to  Rome, 
than  from  his  residence  in  Rome  to  the  palace  in  the 
same  city !"    Antoninus,  however,  hastened  to  send 
bis  royal  pupil  to  him,  and  Aurelius  profited  in  no 
null  degree  by  the  lessons  of  his  instructor.  The 
Meditations  of  Aurelius  contain  a  eulogium  on  his 
stoic  preceptor.    (Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  2,  p.  323.)— 
TIIL  A  sculptor,  distinguished  by  a  statue  of  Hercu- 
les, the  extant  part  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  Vati- 
can Museum  at  Rome,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
die  Belvidere  form.    He  was  a  native  of  Athens,  snd, 
according  to  Winckelrosnn,  flourished  a  short  time 
subsequent  to  Alexsnder  the  Great.   This  opinion  is 
founded  principally  upon  the  form  of  the  letters  com- 
posing the  Greek  inscription  sculptured  on  the  marble. 
A  conjecture  of  this  kind,  however,  can  at  best  be  only 
appnnamative.  The  famous  torso  of  the  Belvidere  Her- 
cules has  been  the  admiration  of  all  artists.  Michael 
Angelo  sketched  it  from  every  possible  point  of  view; 
and  when,  in  his  old  age,  be  was  deprived  of  sight, 


the  enthusiastic  painter  caused  himself  to  be  conduct* 
ed  to  this  chef-d'oeuvre  of  art,  and,  by  passing  his 
hsnds  over  it,  sought  in  this  wsy  to  enjoy  those  feel- 
ings of  delight  which  his  loss  of  vision  seemed  to  deny 
him.  (La  Salle,  in  Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  2,  p.  326.)— 
IX.  A  sculptor,  who  made  the  bead  of  a  young  satyr, 
now  preserved  at  Egremont  House,  Petworth.  (Con- 
sult 0.  Mvller,  AmaUk.,  3,  252.)— X.  A  sculptor, 
who,  in  connexion  with  his  brother  Tauriscus,  con* 
structed  a  celebrated  image  of  a  bull,  formerly  the 
property  of  Asinius  Pollio.  This  imsge  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  that  now  known  is  the  Farnese  Bull, 
though  artists  have  observed  several  things  in  the  Ut- 
ter performance  which  argue  it  to  be  of  a  later  date. 
(«»*.,  36,  S.—Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  I.  v.) 

AroHiANA,  an  island  near  Lilybmm.  (Hirt.,  B. 
Afric.,  2.)  Cluverius  thinks  that  one  of  the  ^Eguaa 
or  JEgades  ia  here  meant.  Others  suppose  it  to  be 
the  same  with  Paeonia  of  Ptolemy.  In  one  MS.  the 
name  is  given  aa  Apononia.    (Clut.,  Sicil.,  2,  IS.) 

AWSnuB  Foms,  a  fountain,  or,  more  correctly,  warm 
mineral  springs  about  six  miles  to  too  south  of  Patavi- 
am.  They  were  celebrated  for  their  healing  proper- 
ties, snd  hence  their  name,  from  a,  not,  and  irovof,  the 
anguish  or  pain  of  a  malady,  as  indicating  their  prop- 
erty of  lulling  or  removing  the  pains  of  sickness. 
There  was  also  a  species  of  divinstion  connected  with 
them,  by  throwing  articles  into  the  fountain.  (Luzon, 
Phart.,  7,  193.— Suet.,  Vit.  Tib.,  c.  14,  and  Cms., 
ad  loc.)  The  Aponus  Fons  was  the  principal  source 
of  what  were  denominated  the  Aqua  Patavina.  The 
name  of  Bagni  aVAbano,  by  which  these  wsters  are  at 
present  known,  hss  evidently  been  formed  by  corrup- 
tion from  Aponus.    (Plm.,  2,  103  —  Id.,  31,  6.) 

Apotheosis,  a  ceremony  observed  by  some  ancient 
nations,  by  which  they  raised  their  kings,  heroes,  and 
great  men  to  the  rank  of  deities.  Neither  the  Egyp- 
tians nor  Persians  seem  to  have  adopted  this  custom. 
The  Greeks  were  the  first  who  admitted  it  The 
Romans  borrowed  it  from  them.  Herodian  (4,  2)  has 
left  us  an  account  of  the  apotheosis  of  a  Roman  em- 
peror. After  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  burned,  a 
waxen  image  of  it  was  plsced  upon  a  tall  ivory  conch 
in  the  vestibule  of  the  palace,  the  couch  being  decked 
with  the  most  sumptuous  coverings.  The  image  rep- 
resented the  emperor  as  pale  and  suffering  under  sick 
ness.  This  continued  for  seven  dsys.  Toe  city  mean- 
while was  in  sorrow.  For  the  greater  part  of  each 
day  the  senate  aat  ranged  on  the  left  aide  of  the  bed, 
dressed  in  robes  of  mourning,  the  ladies  of  the  first  rank 
sitting  on  the  right  side  in  white  robes,  without  any  or- 
naments. During  the  seven  dsys  the  physicians  paid  reg- 
ular visits  to  the  sick  person,  and  slwsys  reported  that  he 
grew  worse,  until  at  length  they  gave  out  that  be  was 
dead.  When  the  death  was  announced,  a  band  consist- 
ing of  the  noblest  members  of  the  equestrian  order,  snd 
the  most  distinguished  youths  of  senstorian  rank,  carried 
the  couch  and  image,  first  to  the  Forum,  where  hymns 
and  dirges  were  sung,  and  then  to  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins. In  this  latter  place  a  large  pyramidal  edifice  of 
wood  had  been  previously  constructed,  the  interior 
being  filled  with  combustibles  of  all  kinds.  The 
couch  was  placed  on  this,  with  abundance  of  aromatic* 
and  spices.  The  equestrian  order  then  moved  in  sol- 
emn array  around  the  pile,  imitating  by  their  evolu- 
tions the  pyrrhic  dance ;  and  chariots  were  also  driven 
around,  having  the  persons  standing  in  them  arrayed 
in  their  pmtextas,  snd  wearing  masks  which  recalled 
the  features  of  the  most  celebrated  Romans  of  former 
days.    The  new  emperor  then  applied  a  torch  to  the 

Rile,  and  fire  was  also  communicated  to  it  by  the  rest, 
lean  while,  an  eagle  was  let  fly  from  the  summit  of 
the  structure,  which  was  to  ascend  with  the  flames  to 
the  heavens,  and  waa  supposed  to  bear  with  it  from 
earth  the  soul  of  the  deceased  emperor.  If  the  deified 
person  was  a  female,  a  peacock,  not  an  eagle,  waa 
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WDt  from  the  funeral  pile.  (Lydiut,  it  Re  Mil.,  p. 
93. — Irmitch,  ad  Herodian.,  I.  e.)— Some  write™, 
misled  by  the  language  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  have  as- 
cribed the  introduction  of  the  apotheosis  into  Greece 
to  Egyptian  colonies.  Diodorus,  however,  a  partisan 
of  the  theory  of  Euhemerua,  only  saw  in  the  gods  of 
every  religion  mere  deified  mortals.  Leibnitz  commits, 
with  regard  to  the  Persians,  an  error  similar  to  that  of 
Diodorus,  when  he  sees  in  the  myth  of  Arimanea  no- 
thing more  than  the  apotheosis  of  the  chief  of  a  No- 
madic tribe.  Mosheim  alao  (A.mu>t.  ad.  Cuduorth,  p. 
338)  pretends  that  Mithras  was  only  a  deified  hunter, 
because,  upon  the  monuments  that  have  reached  us,  he 
is  represented  as  killing  a  bull,  and  being  followed  by  a 
dog  f  (Consult  Constant,  it  la  Religion,  vol.  3,  p. 
446,  in  not.) 

Appia  vii,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Roman  roads, 
both  on  account  of  its  length,  and  the  difficulties  which 
it  was  necessary  to  overcome  in  its  construction, 
hence  called  the  "  Queen  of  the  Roman  Ways,"  Regina 
Viarum.  (Stat.,  Syh.,  3,  3.)  It  was  made,  as  Livy 
informs  us (9, 29),  by  the  censor  Appius  Coecus,  A.U.C. 
443,  and  in  the  first  instance  was  only  laid  down  as 
far  as  Capua,  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  stadia, 
or  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles ;  but  even  this  por- 
tion of  the  work,  according  to  the  account  of  Diodorus 
Siculos,  was  executed  in  so  expensive  a  manner,  that 
it  exhausted  the  public  treasury  (30,  36).  From 
Capua  it  was  subsequently  carried  on  to  Beneventum, 
and  finally  to  Brandisium,  when  this  port  became  the 
great  place  of  resort  for  those  who  were  desirous  of 
crossingover  into  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  (Slrabo, 
383.)  This  latter  part  of  the  Appian  Way  is  supposed, 
to  have  been  constructed'  by  the  consul  Appius  Clau- 
dius Pulcher,  grandson  of  Cwcus,  A.U.C.  604,  and  to 
have  been  completed  by  another  consul  of  the  same 
family  thirty-six  years  after.  We  find  frequent  men- 
tion made  of  repairs  done  to  this  road  by  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  more  particularly  by  Trajan,  both  in  the 
histories  of  the  time,  and  also  in  ancient  inscriptions. 
This  road  seems  to  have  been  still  in  excellent  order  in 
the  time  of  Procopius,  who  gives  a  very  good  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  constructed.  He  says, 
"  An  expeditious  traveller  might  very  well  perform  the 
journey  from  Rome  to  Capua  in  five  days.  Its  breadth 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  two  carriages  passing  each  oth- 
er. Above  all  others,  this  way  is  worthy  of  notice : 
for  the  stones  which  were  employed  on  it  are  of  an  ex- 
tremely hard  nature,  and  were  doubtless  conveyed  by 
Appius  from  some,  distant  quarry,  as  the  adjoining 
country  furnishes  none  of  mat  kind.  These,  when 
they  had  been  cut  smooth  and  squared,  he  fitted  to- 
gether closely,  without  using  iron  or  any  other  sub- 
stance ;  and  they  adhere  so  firmly  to  each  other,  that 
they  appear  to  have  been  thus  formed  by  nature,  and 
not  cemented  by  art.  And  though  they  have  been 
travelled  over  by  so  many  beasts  of  burden  and  car- 
riages for  ages,  yet  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  any 
wise  moved  from  their  place,  or  broken,  nor  to  have 
lost  any  part  of  their  original  smoothness."  (Procop., 
Bell.  Got.,  3.)  According  to  Eustace,  such  parts  of 
the  Appian  Way  as  have  escaped  destruction,  as  at 
Fondi  and  Mola,  show  few  traces  of  wear  and  decay 
alter  a  duration  of  two  thousand  years.  (Classical 
Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  177.)  The  same  writer  states  the 
average  breadth  of  the  Appian  Way  at  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-two  feet. 

Appiadcs,  a  name  given  to  the  five  deities,  Venus, 
Pallas,  Vesta,  Concord,  and  Peace.  A  temple  was 
erected  to  them  near  the  Appia  Aquas,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Julius  Cssar's  forum.  Such  at  least  is  the  expla- 
nation commonly  given  to  the  expression  Appiadet 
Dea,  as  occurring  in  Ovid  (A.  A.,  3,  463).  Bur- 
mann,  however,  thinks  that  the  poet  refers  merely  to 
the  nymphs  of  the  adjacent  fountain,  while  Heinsius, 
altering  the  common  lection  of  Dea  to  sua,  under- 
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stands  females  of  loose  character,  remarking  as  fol- 
lows :  "  Extra  wbem  plebs  subnuaaana  tl  merefri- 
ada  habualant,  maximc  Via  Appia."  (Herat..  $1 
Ov.,l.  e.) 

Appianus,  a  native  of  Alexandres,  who  flouriihed 
at  Rome  undei  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pins. 
Here  be  distinguished  himself  by  his  forensic  abilities, 
and  acquired  the  post  of  a  procurator  of  the  empire, 
and,  according  to  some  authorities,  the  government  of 
the  province  of  Egypt.   His  Roman  History  ('Pa- 
pallia,  or  'loroota  'Pu/ialidf),  in  twenty-four  books,  no 
longer  exists  entire.   It  embraced  the  history  of  the 
Republic  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  in  an  order  which 
Appian  himself  explains  in  his  preface.    He  states, 
that  in  reading  the  works  which  treated  of  Roman 
History,  he  was  wearied  with  being  compelled  to  trans- 
port his  attention  every  moment  from  one  province  to 
another,  according  aa  the  scene  of  events  changed :  to 
pass  from  Carthage  to  Spain,  from  Spain  to  Sicily, 
from  Sicily  to  Macedonia,  and  from  this  latter  coun- 
try again  to  Carthage.   To  remedy  this  inconve- 
nience, inseparable  from  synchronism,  he  collects  to- 
gether in  his  history  the  events  that  have  passed  in 
each  particular  country:  it  is  thus  that  the  several 
books  of  his  history  arose,  in  which  the  facts  are  stated, 
not  in  a  chronological  order,  nor  by  principal  epochs, 
but  with  reference  to  the  country  in  which  they  took 
place.    This  method,  which  has  been  sometimes  im- 
itated in  modern  times,  and  especially  by  Gibbon,  pre- 
sents certainly  some  advantages.    It  labours  under 
the  serious  objection,  however,  of  turning  away  the  at- 
tention of  the  reader,  in  too  great  a  degree,  from  the 
main  subject  of  the  narrative.    It  is  difficult,  there- 
fore, to  follow,  in  Appian,  the  progressive  greatness 
and  downfall  of  the  state  of  which  he  treats.  Still, 
however,  bis  work  abounds  with  valuable  information 
respecting  the  history  of  those  times,  and  on  many 
points  of  ancient  geography.    Though  evidently  a 
compilation,  it  is  not  the  less  important,  however,  on 
this  account,  since  many  of  the  sources  whence  he  de- 
rived bis  information  are  completely  lost  to  us,  while 
for  some  epochs  of  Roman  history  he  is  the  only  au- 
thority we  possess.    The  details  into  which  be  enters, 
on  the  events  of  the  wars  of  which  he  treats,  render  his 
work  a  very  interesting  one  for  military  readers.  Set- 
ting aside  the  defective  nature  of  the  plan.  Appian's 
history  is,  in  other  respects,  wanting  neither  in  critical 
views  of  the  subject,  nor  in  discernment.    The  gravest 
reproach,  however,  to  which  be  is  exposed,  is  his  par- 
tiality for  the  Romans,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
read  him  with  caution.   His  style  is  formed  on  that 
of  Polybius,  but  he  is  inferior  to  his  model. — Of  the 
first  five  books  of  Appian's  History  we  possess  merely 
fragments.   The  first  book,  which  was  entitled  TV 
/uuxuv  fiaoiXiiu),  contained  the  history  of  the  seven 
Roman  kings :  the  succeeding  four  were  entitled  re- 
spectively, '1t<ja«ij,  Sayzvirory,  KeArtjcf,  and  2ote- 
Xuai  Kal  Ht/oioTiicq,  that  is,  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  with  the  Samnites,  with  the  Gauls,  and  in 
Sicily  and  the  other  isle*.   We  have  then  the  6th, 
7th,  and  8th  entire.    The  sixth  book,  entitled  Ifcjpun}, 
contains  the  history  of  the  wars  in  Spain ;  the  seventh, 
'Aw(6oA(jc9,  that  of  the  wars  with  Hannibal;  the 
eighth,  Ai6vk7j,  KapxriSovu%  real  ffov/uduc^,  the  Paste 
Wars ;  of  the  ninth,  Max-fdovucij,  which  contained  the 
wars  with  Macedonia,  we  have  only  fragments  re- 
maining ;  the  tenth, '  EWirctn^  mat  luvtKq,  containing 
the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  is  entirely  lost ; 
of  the  eleventh,  Zvptan;  *<u  IZopOun/,  the  first  part, 
the  history  of  the  wars  in  Syria,  alone  remains ;  the 
second  part,  the  wars  with  the  Parlhiant,  is  lost :  this 
lacuna,  in  truth,  is  supplied  in  the  MSS. ;  the  part, 
however,  thus  supplied,  was  not  written  by  Appian, 
but  is  a  mere  compilation  from  Plutarch's  Lives  of 
C rasa os  and  Antony.    Indeed,  there  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  a  history  of  the  ware  with  the  Parthiani 
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was  never  written  by  Appian.    (Consult  Schuxigk.,  md 
HuL  Porta.  Amino  (cat.  frti.,  p.  911,  vol.  9.) 
The  twelfth  book,  VbOpaSanai,  conUms  the  history 
of  the  wars  with  MilkroJmu*.    In  the  nine  succeed- 
ing books  (from  the  13th  to  the  21st  inclusive),  Appi- 
•a  gave  the  history  of  the  civil  wan,  from  the  time  of 
Marias  and  Sylla  to  the  battle  of  Actiem  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.    Of  these  nine,  the  first  five  re- 
naiu :  they  contain,  in  the  form  of  an  introduction, 
the  history  of  all  the  troubles  that  disturbed  the  Roman 
republic  from  the  secession  to  the  Mens  Sacer  down 
ta  the  defeat  of  8eztns  Pompehie.    The  twenty-sec- 
ond book,  entitled  'foarovraeria,  contained  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  hundred  ytart  of  the  dominion  of  the 
Cesar*.    Prom  the  account  given  of  its  contents, 
however,  by  Appian  himself  (Pratf.,  16),  as  well  a* 
from  other  sources  (Phot.,  Cod ,  57),  it  appears  to  have 
contained  what  we  should  call  at  the  present  day  a 
sTariwinl  account  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  the  loss  of 
this  is  ranch  to  be  regretted.    The  twenty-third  book, 
'IXXvpucj,  or,  as  Phetiue  cans  it,  Aa*oc#,  contains  the 
wars  of  JUyria  :  the  twenty-fourth  book,  'Apoauci?, 
treating  of  the  ware  of  Arabia,  ia  lost.    From  this  list 
it  results,  that,  regarding  toe  eleventh  aa  complete,  ws 
have  ten  books  remaining  of  the  History  of  Appian. — 
The  best  edition  of  Appian- is  that  of  Schweighaeussr, 
laps.,  17%,  8  vote.  8vo.  (MkJuuii,  m  Biogr  Unit., 
vol.  3,  p.  8X9,  HM.—Sehweifh.,  ml  App.Sckoll, 
Hat.  lot.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  173,  teqq.) 

Arrii  ranoif,  a  small  place  on  the  Appian  Way, 
•boat  sixteen  miles  from  the  Tree  Tabernn.  It  » 
mentioned  by  St.  Patri  (Aof,V»,  15),  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horace's  second  reetirig-pUce  in  his  journey 
toBraodiaTam.  Boisterous  (Adnot.,  p.  S 10)  sad  Cor- 
radmi  (  Vet.  Lot.,  11,  p.  94)  agree  si  foing  the  posi- 
tion of  Forum  Appii  at  Canrillo  di  Santa  Maria. 
But  DVAnvihe,  from  an  exact  compntatiou  of  diataaces 
and  relative  positions,  inclines  to  place  it  at  Borgo 
Lumge,  near  Treponti,  on  the  present  road.  (Altai. 
Gtogr.  it  f  belie,  p.  188.)  ft  would  appear,  that  this 
opinion  of  ITAnviUe's  is  the  mere  correct  sue,  espe- 
cially as  it  is  clear  from  Horace  (Strm.,  I,  •),  that 
from  hence  it  waa  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal,  which 
ran  parallel  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  which  was  called 
Decennovnnn,  its  length  being  nnutttn  mile*.  (Pro- 
cop.,  Rtr.  Got.,  1,  S.)  Vestiges  of  this  canal  may  still, 
he  traced  a  little  beyond  Borgo  Lunge.  (Cramer'* 
Ancient  Daly,  vol.  2,  p.  98.)  As  regards  the  ancient 
name,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  Forum  was 
applied  to  places  in  the  country  where  markets  were 
held  and  courts  of  justice  convened. 

Amoia,  a  city  of  Letiera,  in  the  territory  of  Setia 
(Comim,  Vet.  Lot.,  S,  8),  taken  and  burnt  by  Tar- 
quraias  Prracns.  It  is  said  to  have  furnished  from  its 
sports  the  sums  necessary  for  the  eeostnietion  of  the 
Circus  Maxhnru.   (Dion.  Hal.,  8,  40. — lot.,  I,  85. 

S31.)  According  to  Cenadini  (/.  c),  the 
!  of  Voile  Afioie  is  given  in  old  writings  to  a  tract 
sf  country  situated  between  Seats  and  Piftrno.  (Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Italy,  vol.  «,  p.  108.) 

Arnoe  Clioihob,  I.  the  founder  of  the  Appian 
family  at  Rome.    He  was  a  Sabine  by  birth,  a  native 
of  Regiflnm,  and  his  original  name  is  said  to  have  been 
Actus  Clansas.    In  the  year  of  the  city  960,  the  last 
portion  of  what  Niebuhr  considers  the  mythical  age 
of  Roman  History,  Attus  is  said  to  have  migrated  to 
Rome,  with  the  members  and  clients  of  his  bouse  to 
she  number  of  6000.   This  powerful  accession  of 
strength  ensured  him,  of  course,  s  favourable  recep- 
tion ;  he  was  chased  among  the  patricians,  enrolled  <n 
oe  senate,  and  assumed  the  more  Roman  name  of 
Approa  Claudius.    His  motive  for  leaving  his  native 
country  is  said  to  have  been  a  wish  to  live  on  friendly 
term*  with  the  Romans,  with  whom  hia  fellow-citi- 
tens,  notwithstanding  his  advice,  were  bent  on  making 
'to  him  sad  his  followers 


across  the  Anio,  and  the  nucleus  was  thus  formed  of 
what  afterward  became  the  Olandian  tribe.  Appine 
was  a  man  of  harsh  and  stem  character,  and  frequently 
brought,  on  this  account,  into  collision  with  the  lower 
orders,  especially  in  the  controversies  between  cred- 
itora  and  debtors.  Hia  zeal  for  the  tanse  of  the  patri- 
cians knew  no  bounds ;  and  ao  much,  in  feet,  was  be 
dreaded  by  the  plebeians,  that  when  the  latter  had  re- 
fused on  one  occasion  to  enrol  tbesaselses  for  the  war 
against  the  Veientes,  the  mare  rumour,  spread  by  the 
nobility,  that  Appius  was  about  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator, induced  toe"  multitude  immediately  to  yield. 
(1m.,  3, 10,  aeyf  ■)— -II.  Sabinua,  son  of  the  preceding, 
rendered  himself  still  more  odious  to  the  people  than 
even  hia  lather  had  been,  by  hia  inflexible  and  despotic 
chancier.  Being  elected  consul  A.U.C.  883,  he  op- 
posed with  the  utmost  violence  the  passage  of  the 
Pnblilian  law,  which  ordained  that  the  plebeian  magis- 
trates should  be  chosen  at  the  ComUnt  Tribute,  and 
the  prudence  of  his  colleague  Quinctiua  alone  prevent- 
ed bloodshed.  Some  time  after  this  he  waa  sent 
against  the  Voieci ;  bat  hi*  soldiers,  indignant  at  his 
haagbtinaes  and  severity,  rssnssd  to  fight,  when  drawn 
up  tor  action,  and  ted  to  their  camp.  The  next  day, 
on  his  marching  back  to  the  Roman  territory,  hia  army 
was  attacked  by  the  foe,  and  disgracefully  put  to  flight. 
After  punishing  hia  troops  by  decussation  he  returned 
to  the  city  ;  but  the  next  year  he  was  cited  for  trial, 
on  account  of  hie  disgraceful  return  from  the  Volsci, 
and  more  perm 
tinn  privileges,  ( 
After  pleading  h 

poneota  so  much  that  they  "wets  compelled  to  adjourn 
the  case,  he  waa  carried  off  by  a  malady  before  a  second 
hsanos  could  be  had.  (Lit.,  8,  66,  oeqq Hsr.,  1, 
28.) — III.  Orassmua,  a  member  of  the  patrician  fam- 
ily of  the  Clawki.  Though  croel  and  artagant  like  his 
ancestors,  be  waa  hardly  appointed  consul,  B.C.  401, 
■  of  the  people,  he  supported 
Teren- 

tius,  which 'had  tor  its  object  a  ohanga  in  the  form  of 
government,  instead  of  the  usual  magistrates,  de- 
ossavws  ware  arapsssted  to  aorapoae  a  code  of  laws  for 
Roma,  and  to  possess  sovereign  power  for  a  year. 
<  Vid.  Decemviri. )  He  was  himself  chosen  decemvir ; 
and  when,  after  the  first  year,  this  office  waa  prolonged 
for  a  year  more,  he  was  the  only  one  who,  by  his  influ- 
ence over  the  chief  men  among  the  people,  succeed- 
ed in  being  again  chases.  He  resolved  never  again 
to  give  up  hn  power,  and  conspired  with  his  col- 
league* for  the  accomplishment  of  this  plan,  but  the 
aAvr  of  Virginia  pot  an  and  to  their  odious  tyranny. 
(  Vid.  Virginia. )  The  decemvirs!  office  was  abolished, 
and  the  previous  forms  of  magistracy  immediately  re- 
stored. Appius  was  ao  cased  and  thrown  into  prison, 
whets,  acoording  to  Livy  (8,  58X  he  died  fay  his  own 
band.  Dfonysia*  of  Hanosjmaasna,  however,  leads  us 
ts  suppose  that  another  account  was  credited  by  some, 
which  made  him  to  have  been  put  to  death  ia  prison  by 
the  tribune*.  (Ant.  Rom.,  11,  49.)  As  regards  the 
imprisonment  of  Appius,  consult  the  remarks  of  Nie- 
buhr. (Rom.  iff**.,  vol.  8,  p.  389,  **«.)— IV.  Csscus, 
a  distinguished  Roman  of  the  Annan  family,  who  re- 
ceived his  surname  from  his  blindness.  When  cen- 
sor, he  constructed  that  part  of  the  Appian  Way  which 
extended  from  Rome  to  Capua.  (Vid.  Appia  Via.) 
He  built  also  the  first  aqueduct  at  Rome  •  It  was 
through  hia  advice  that  the  Ptttitiwi  family  committed 
the  charge  sf  the  xitas  of  Hercules  to  public  slaves ; 
the  consequence  of  this  was,  as  Livy  relates  (9,  39), 
that  the  family  in  question  wore  *U  cut  off  within  the 
year,  and  Appins  himself  was  deprived  of  sight,  whence 
hia  cognomen  of  Cteeas,  « the  Bund."  He  was  after- 
ward consul,  and  also  interrex,  and  was  very  success- 
ful in  his  operations  against  the  Sammies.  (1*9.,  10, 
ll.y-Y.  Herdsmss  seized  the  capitol,  with  4000 
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siaves  and  exiles,  A.U.C.  298,  and  wan  goon  after 
overthrown.  {Lie.,  8, 16. — Flor.,  3,  19.) — Tbe  Dame 
of  Appius  was  common  in  Rome,  particularly  to-many 
consuls  whose  history  is  not  marked  by  any  uncom- 
mon event. 

AprIis,  a  kins  of  Egypt,  of  the  26th  dynasty,  and 
called,  in  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Pharaoh  Hophra.  He 
ascended  the  throne  after  his  father  Plan  mis,  B.C. 
594.  Apries  distinguished  himself  by  foreign  con- 
quest ;  he  took  Sidon,  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus, 
and  enjoyed  for  a  long  period  great  prosperity.  After 
a  reign,  however,  of  twenty-six  years,  hia  subjects  re- 
volted in  favour  of  Amasis,  by  whom  he  waa  over- 
come and  put  to  death.  The  immediate  cause  of  the 
revolt  was  an  unsuccessful  expedition  against  tbe  peo- 
ples of  Cyrene,  in  which  many  Uvea  were  lost ;  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  may  readily  infer,  that  the 
extravagant  projects  of  their  kings  were  but  little  in 
unison  with  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the  Egyptian 
people.  {Herod.,  S,  161,  teq. — Compare  Hteren, 
Idem,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  404.) 

Apsinis,  a  Greek  rhetorician  of  Gadara,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  Maximin, 
about  286  B.C.  We  have  from  him  a  treatise  on 
Rhetoric,  and  also  a  work  on  the  questions  discuss- 
ed in  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians.  They  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bhetoret  Graci  of  Aldus,  Venice,  1608, 
fol. 

Apstiitbii,  or  Absththh,  a  people  of  Thrace,  na- 
med by  Hemdotna  (6,  34,  and  9, 119)  as  bordering  on 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  and  having  overpowered  the 
Dolonci.  (Vid.  Mithradates.)  Dionysras  Periegetes 
(677)  speaks  of  tbe  river  Apsynthus. 

Apsos,  a  river  of  Macedonia,  falling  into  the  Ionian 
Sea  between  Dyrrhachinm  and  Apotlonia,  and  dividing 
their  respective  territories.  It  has  been  rendered 
memorable  from  tbe  military  operations  of  Cawar  and 
Pompey  on  its  banks.  The  present  name  of  the 
stream  is  Ergent  or  Beralino.  {Cat.,  B.  Civ.,  4, 
13.— Lucan,  6,  461.) 

Apt£ka,  a  Cretan  city,  to  tbe  east  of  Folyrrhenia, 
and  eighty  stadia  from  Cydonia.  {Strabo,  479.)  Its 
name  was  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  contest  waged 
by  the  Sirens  and  Muses  in  its  vicinity,  when  the  for- 
mer, being  vanquished  in  the  trial  of  musical  excel- 
lence, were  so  overcome  with  grief  that  their  wings 
dropped  from  their  shoulders.  {Stepk.  Byx.,  t.  v. 
"kirrepa. )  Strabo  informs  us  that  Kisamus  was  the 
naval  station  of  Aptera.  The  vestiges  of  Aptera  were 
observed  by  Pococke  to  tbe  south  ol  Kitamot,  and  they 
are  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  between  that  place  and 
Jerami  or  Cydonia.  {Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  378.) 

ArvhXiM  lbscs,  proposed  by  L.  Apuleius  Satumi- 
nus,  A.U.C.  663,  tribune  of  the  commons ;  about  di- 
viding the  public  lands  among,  the  veteran  soldiers, 
settling  colonies,  punishing  crimes  against  the  state, 
and  furnishing  com  to  the  poor  at  10-I2tha  of  an  as  a 
modhu.  {Cie.,  fro  Belt.,  il.—Id.,  de  leg.,  %,  6.— 
Flor.,  8,  16.) 

Apuleius,  a  Platonic  philosopher  of  the  second 
century,  was  a  native  of  Madaura,  an  African 'city  on 
the  borders  of  Numidia  and  Getulia.  His  family  was 
respectable,  both  in  station  and  property,  his  father  be- 
ing chief  magistrate  of  Madaura.  He  received  the 
early  part  of  his  education  at  Carthage,  where  he  im- 
bibed his  first  knowledge  of  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
and  thence  removed  in  succession  to  Athens  sod  Rome. 
Apuleius,  who  inherited  a  handsome  fortune,  began 
life  with  that  contempt  for  riches  which  in  tbe  ancient 
world  in  particular  so  frequently  distinguished  aspirants 
after  learning  and  philosophy.  He  liberally  rewarded 
all  those  who  had  any  share  m  bis  instruction,  and  was 
otherwise  so  generous  and  profuse,  that,  on  his  return 
home  after  his  travels,  be  found  hia  patrimony  exhaust- 
ed ;  and,  being  exceedingly  desirous  of  entering  into 
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tbe  fraternity  of  Osiris,  was  obliged  to  part  with  huj 
clothes  to  pay  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  inaugural 
ceremonies.    He  now  began  to  acquire  a  more  pru- 
dent estimate  of  the  value  of  property,  and  undertook 
tbe  profession  of  a  pleader,  in  which  he  obtained  con- 
siderable fame  and  emolument   Not  only  so,  be  em- 
braced also  an  opportunity  which  offered  of  improving 
bis  condition  by  marrying  Pudentilla,  an  elderly  widow 
of  considerable  property,  to  whom  his  youth  and  agree- 
able qualities  had  strongly  recommended  him.  This 
union  exceedingly  exasperated  the  relations  of  the  lady ; 
and  jEmilianua,  the  brother  of.  her  former  husband,  in- 
stituted a  suit  against  Apuleius,  before  tbe  proconsul 
of  Africa,  for  employing  magical  arts  to  obtain  her  love. 
The  apology  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion  is 
still  extant,  and  it  is  regarded  as  a  performance  of  con- 
siderable merit.    It  was,  of  course,  successful ;  for  it 
waa  not  vary  difficult  to  convince  a  sensible  magistrate, 
that  a  widow  of  thirteen  years'  standing  may  be  induced 
to  marry  a  handsome,  eloquent,  and  accomplished 
young  man,  without  being  moved  thereto  by  filters 
or  magic.    Of  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Apuleius 
nothing  is  known,  except  that  several  cities  honoured 
him  with  statues  for  his  eloquence,  and  that  be  wrote 
much  both  in  prose  and  verse.    Like  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  miracle*  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  which  have 
been  placed  in  comparison  with  those  of  the"  gospel. 
The  origin  of  these  reports,  which  did  not  circulate 
until  after  his  death,  is  by  no  means  ascertained ;  as, 
with  the  exception  of  the  foregoing  foolish  accusation, 
be  does  not  appear  to  have  been  charged  with  tbe  prac- 
tice of  magic  in  his  lifetime ;  although  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  his  anxiety,  while  on  his  travels,  to  get 
initiated  in  the  secret  mysteries  and  religious  cere- 
monies of  the  different  places  which  he  visited,  might 
have  laid  a  foundation  for  the  opinion  entertained  after 
hia  death  of  his  supernatural  acquirements.   Be  this 
aa  it  may,  Marcellinus,  in  the  fifth  century,  requested 
of  St.  Augustin  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  refute  tbe 
assertions  of  those  who  falsely  declared  "  that  Christ 
did  nothing  more  than  what  was  done  by  other  men, 
and  who  produced  their  Apollonius,  Apulehis,  and 
other  masters  of  the  magical  art,  whose  miracles  they 
assert  to  have  been  greater  than  his."    Perhaps  this 
notion  has  been  grounded  on  a  misapprehension  of  hi* 
story  of  "  The  Golden  Ass,"  in  which  a  Milesian  fable, 
invented  by  Lucius  of  Pains,  and  abridged  from  him 
by  Lucian,  is  enlarged  and  embellished.    This  hu- 
morous production  was  by  many  believed  to  be  a  true 
history,  snd  among  the  rest  St.  Augustin  entertained 
bis  doubts,  while  Bishop  Warburton  deems  it  a  work 
written  in  opposition  to  Christianity,  and  with  a  view 
to  recommend  the  Pagan  religion  "  as  a  cure  for  all 
vices."   The  same  learned  author  also  explains  the 
beautiful  allegory  of  Cupid  and  Psyche,  which  makes 
a  long  episode  in  the  "  Golden  Ass,"  upon  tbe  same 
principles.    Dr.  Lardner  is  of  a  different  opinion; 
and  probably  Bayle  comes  nearest  the  truth,  who  re- 
i  [aids  this  eccentric  production  as  a  mere  satire  on  tbe 
:  rauda  of  the  dealers  in  magical  delusion,  and  on  the 
tricks  of  priests,  snd  other  crimes,  both  of  s  violent 
and  deceptive  character,  which  are  so  frequently  com- 
mitted with  impunity.    Apuleius,  indeed,  appears, 
from  the  greater  part  of  his  writings,  to  have  been 
more  of  a  wit  than  a  philosopher,  in  tbe  ancient  ac- 
ceptation of  the  character ;  hia  productions,  with  the 
exception  of  his  view  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  being 
too  florid,  oratorical,  sportive,  snd  sometimes  even 
wanton,  for.  tbe  gravity  of  philosophy.    His  style  is  a 
very  peculiar  one,  abounding  in  far-fetched,  tumid, 
and  unusual  forms  of  expression,  and  by  no  means  re- 
markable for  purity.    We  muat  not,  however,  sop- 
rase,  aa  some  nave  done,  that  the  terms  thus  employed 
>y  him  are  of  bis  own  coining,  since  the  greater  part 
of  them  are  found  in  the  old  grammarians,  and  he  doer 
not  seem,  therefore,  to  have  employed  any  of  them 
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without  sufficient  authority.    {Rxknien,  Prof,  ad  tilt 
Oadendorp,  p.  Ill,  aeq.)   In  his  apology,  however, 
which  was  intended  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  forum, 
be  is  free  from  much  of  this  affectation  of  manner,  and 
what  Rnhnken  calls  his  "  tumor  African*!,"  and  ex- 
presses himself,  for  the  most  part,  with  clearness  and 
precision.    His  printed  works  have  gone  through  up- 
end of  forty- three  editions.    The  first,  which  was  mn- 
uated  by  the  Inquisition,  is  very  rare ;  it  was  print- 
ed at  Rome,  by  order  of  Cardinal  Bessarion,  1647. 
Among  those  which  succeeded  may  be  mentioned  the 
editions  of  H.  Stephens,  8vo,  1586 ;  of  Elmenborst, 
8vo,  1631 ;  of  Scriverius,  ISmo,  1624 ;  that  in  Usum 
Delphini,  3  Tola.  4 to,  1688.    The  beet  edition,  bow- 
tier,  is  that  of  Oodendorp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1786-1833, 
»  rols.  4to,  with  prefaces  by  Rnhnken  and  Boscha. 
The  "Golden  Ass,"  or,  to  give  its  Latin  title,  Meta- 
aorpJuaein,  saw  de  Aeino  Aureo,  tibri  zi.,  has  been 
tnnabted  into  almost  all  the  modem  European  lan- 
guages;  and  of  the  episode  of  Psyche  there  have 
been  many  separate  editions  and  translations.    M oi- 
ler published  a  dissertation  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  Apoleios,  Altdorfi;  8*0,  1681.    A  list  of  all  his 
productions  is  given  in  the  Siogr.  Univ.,  vol  3, 
p.  343,  tqq. — Compare  Bahr,  Gack.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol. 
l.p.683. 

Ann.ii,  a  country  of  Magna  Grsjcis,  lying  along 
the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic.    We  are  led  to  infer,  from 
SUabo'a  account  of  the  ancient  coast  of  Italy,  that  the 
name  of  ApohB  was  originally  applied  to  a  small  tract 
of  country  situate  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Fren- 
tani.   (Strabo,  383.)   But  whatever  may  have  been 
the  narrow  confines  of  the  portion  of  the  country  oc- 
cupied' by  the  Apuli,  properly  so  called,  van,  know  that 
m  the  reign  of  Augustus  the  term  Apulia  was  em- 
ployed in  s  far  more  extended  sense,  including  indeed 
the  territories  of  several  people  much  mora  celebrated 
m  history  than  die  obscure  tribe  above  mentioned,  but 
who  rank  in  proportion  as  this  common  name  was 
brought  into  general  use.    It  may  be  remarked,  indeed, 
as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  whereas,  under  the 
Romans,  all  former  appellations  peculiar  to  the  different 
people  who  inhabit  this  part  of  the  peninsula  were  lost  in 
that  of  Apulia,  the  Greeks,  to  whom  this  name  waa  un- 
known, should  have  given  the  same  extension  to  that 
of  lapygia,  with  which  the  Romans,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  entirely  unacquainted.  The  term  lapygia  appears 
to  have  been  confined  at  first  to  that  peninsula  which 
close*  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  to  the  southeast,  and  to 
which  the  name  of  Messapia  was  likewise  sometimes  sp- 
oiled ;  but  we  find,  at  a  later  period,  that  Polybhis  gives 
to  lapygia  the  same  extensions  which  the  Roman  histo- 
rians and  geographers  assign  to  Apulia.   The  bounda- 
ries under  which  Apulia,  in  its  greatest  extent,  seems 
to  have  been  comprehended,  were  as  follows  :  to  the 
north  this  province  waa  separated  from  the  Ager  Fren- 
tasns  by  the  River  Tifemua ;  to  the  west  it  may  be 
cepcaTcd  as  divided  from  Samnium  by  a  line  drawn 
from  that  river  to  the  Aofidua,  and  the  chain  of  Mount 
Vutanr;  to  the  sooth,  and  on  the  aide  of  Lncania,  it 
waa  bordered  by  the  river  Bradanus.  (Clwnr.,  ItaL 
AnL,  3,  p.  1219.)   Within  these  limits  then  we  must 
place,  with  Polybius,  Strabo,  and  the  Latin  geogra- 
phers, the  several  portions  of  country  occupied  by  the 
Dsnnii,  Peucetii,  end  Messapii.   In  describing  the 
JSanadaries  of  Apulia.  Proper,  we  must  follow  the  au- 
thority of  Strabo,  a*  he  is  the  only  writer  who  has 
noticed  the  existence  of  a  district  under  this  specific 
name.    He  evidently  conceives  it  to  have  been  oon- 
Bguo—  to  the  Ager  Frentanus  on  the  one  side,  and  to 
Damns  on  the  other.   (Strabo,  283.)   Pliny  likewise 
weesas  to  confirm  this  arrangement,  .when  he  tells  us 
(8,  11)  that  the  Apnlian  Dauni  extended  from  the 
river  Tderous  to  the  Cerbahu ;  though  it  must  be 
obeerved,  that  Strabo  appears  to  limit  these  Apuli  to 
she  swath  by  the  Locus  Unarms,  now  Logo  Varano. 


At  this  point,  therefore,  we  may  fix  the  confines  of 
the  Apuli  and  Dauni,  and  trace  those  of  the  latter 
and  the  Peucetii  by  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Aufidus  to  Silvium,  now  Garagnone,  in  the  Apen- 
nines, so  aa  to  include  Cannss  and  Canusium  within 
the  Daunian  territory. — Apulia  was  famous  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wool,  and  particularly  the  district  of 
Luceria.  (Strabo,  384.— Her.,  Od.,  8,  16.— Pirn.,  8, 
11—  Ptol.,  p.  6.)— The  old  Latin  traditions  speak  of 
Daunus,  a  king  of  the  Apulians,  who  was  expelled 
from  Illyria,  and  retired  to  this  part  of  Italy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  which  conducts  the  wandering  he- 
roes of  the  Trojan  war  to  Italy,  Diomede  settled  in 
Apulia,  waa  supported  by  Daunua  in  a  war  with  the 
Messapians,  whom  be  subdued,  and  was  afterward 
treacherously  killed  by  his  ally,  who  desired  to  mo- 
nopolize the  fruits  of  the  victory.  Roman  history 
informs  us  of  no  other  Apulian  kings,  but  mentions 
Arpi,  Luceria,  and  Arpinum,  as  important  cities.  The 
Aufidua,  a  river  of  Apulia,  has  been  celebrated  by 
Horace,  who  was  bom  at  Venusis,  a  city  in  this  terri- 
tory. The  second  Punic  war  was  carried  on  for  a  con- 
siderable period  in  Apulia.  Puglia,  the  modem  name, 
ia  only  a  melancholy  relic  of  the  ancient  splendour  which 
poets  and  historians  have  celebrated.  It  now  supports 
more  sheep  than  men.'  As  regards  the  early  settle- 
ment of  Apulia,  compare  ffiebukr,  Rom.  Hut.,  voL  1, 
p.  133,  teqq.,  Cambridge  traiul. — Wackmuth's  Rom. 
Hut.,  $  61.— Micali,  Storia  degli  Antichi  Popoli  ltaU 
torn,  vol.  1,  p.  839. — Cromer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  3, 
p.  364,  teqq . 

Aqtu,  a  term  joined  to  a  large  number  of  proper 
names,  and  serving  to  indicate  the  sources  of  rivers, 
small  streams,  water-courses,  aqueducts,  tec.  The 
following  are  most  worthy  of  mention : — I.  Antique, 
near  the  modem  village  of  AUwatter  in  Silesia.  It 
waa  famed  for  its  chalybeate  properties. — II.  Belletta, 
now  AigvebelkUe,  or  Aignebeue,  in  Savoy,  on  the* 
Areo.— III.  Claudia,  an  aqueduct  built  by  the  Emper- 
or Claudius,  A.U.C.  880,  and  conveying  water  from  the 
Anio  to  Rome. — IV.  Crabra,  a  smsU  river  running 
from  Tusculum  to  Rome,  and  emptying  into  the  Tiber, 
to  the  east  of  the  Palatine  Hill. — V.  Msrcia,  an  aque- 
duct commenced  by  the  pre  tor  Marcus  Titius,  about 
608  A.U.C,  and  finished  by  Marcius  Rex  in  610.  It 
passed  near  Tibur,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Pe- 
ligni  and  Marsi,  and  supplied  Rome  with  its  best  water. 
(Plm.,  31,  3.)— VI.  Tepula,  springs  near  Tusculum, 
ten  miles  southeast  of  Rome.  Their  water  was  con- 
veyed by  an  aqueduct  to  the  Capitoline  HH1,  about 
637  A.U.C,  and  in  719  waa  united  with  the  Aqua  Ju- 
lia, a  small  river  near  the  modem  Marino,  by  A grippe 
— The  plural  form  Aqua  is  also  frequently  joined  to 
proper  names,  to  indicate  . places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  warm  springs,  dec.  Thus  we  have,  I.  Aqua>  Bade- 
nss,  a  city  in  Germany,  now  Baden,  on  the  Rhine. — II. 
Pannonic*),  a  city  in  Pannonia  Superior,  now  Baden 
in  Austria,  on  the  river  Schtcockat,  three  miles  south- 
east of  Vienna. — III.  AUobrogum,  a  city  of  the  Allo- 
broges  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  now  Ait,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Mont  Blanc,  two  miles  and  a  half  to  the  north 
of  Chambery. — IV.  Bilbitanorum,  a  city  of  Hispania 
Tsrraconenaia,  to  the  west  of  Bilbilis.  It  is  now  Al- 
bania, on  the  Xalon,  in  Art  goo. — V.  Calentea,  a 
town  of  the  Arverai  in  Gaul,  now  Chaudet  Aigue*.— 
VI.  Calidss,  a  city  of  the  Betga,  in  Britain,  now  Bath 
in  Somersetshire. — VII.  Flavin,  a  town  in  Hispania 
Tamconensis,  supposed  to  have  been  situate  among 
the  Callaici  Bracani.  It  ia  now  the  Portuguese  Villa 
China,  twelve  miles  from  Braganxa. — VIII.  Mat- 
tiacae,  a  town  of  the  Mattiaci  in  Germany,  now  Wies- 
baden, the  chief  city  of  the  Duchy  of  Nassau. — IX. 
Sextiae,  a  city  of  the  Salyes,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  to 
the  north  of  MaasiHa,  founded  by  the  consul  Sextius 
Calviniua,  about  A.U.C.  630.  It  was  also  called  Co- 
lonia  Julia,  after  Julius  Cesar,  and  Colonia  Julia  An- 
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gusia,  after  Augustus.  It  is  now  A«'x,  eight  miles 
southeast  of  Avignon.  In  its  vicinity  Mariue  defeat- 
ed the  Ambroses  and  the  Teutones. 

Aqceductos,  an  aqueduct.  Mention  of  these  is 
frequently  made  in  the  Roman  writers.  Some  of  them 
brought  water  to  the  capital  from  mere  than  the  dis- 
tance of  sixty  miles,  tbeengh  rocks  and  mountains,  and 
over  valleys,  sapported  on  arches,  in  some  places  above 
109  feet  nigh,  one  row  being  placed  above  another. 
The  care  of  them  originally  belonged  to  the  censors  and 
adds*.  Afterward  certain  officers  wen  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  by  the  emperors,  called  curators!  aqua- 
nun,  with  720  men  paid  by  the  public,  to  keep  them  in 
repair.  These  persons  wete  divided  into  two  bodies ; 
the  one  called  Famiiia  Publico,  first  instituted  by  Agripr 
pa,  under  Augustus,  consisting  of  360  men ;  tee  other 
Familif.  Cata.ru,  of  460,  instituted  by  the  Emperor 
Claudius.  The  slaves  employed  in  taking  care  of  tbe 
waters  were  called  Aquaru.  The  construction  of 
aqaeducts  is  treated  of  by  VUmrius  and  Pliny,  and 
their  d ascription  is  curious,  not  only  as  giving  the  meth- 
od* used  by  the  ancients  in  those  stupendous  works, 
but  as  indicating  »  knowledge  ef  some  hydrodynami- 
cs! laws,  the  discovery  of  which  is  usually  assigned  to 
a  much  later  period.  Frontinus,  also,  a  Roman  au- 
thor, who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  aqueducts  in 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  has  left  a  treatise  on  these  erections. 
From  his  enumeration,  there  were  nine  aqueducts  which 
brought  water  to  Roma  in  hie  time.  The  water  of 
these  varied  in  its  qualities,  that  of  some  being  pre- 
ferred for  drinking,  of  others  for  bathing,  for  irrigating 
the  gaadene,  or  cleansing  the  sewers.  The  best  drink- 
ing-water they  brought  into  Rome  was  the  Aqua  iietr- 
cta,  being  most  highly  prized,  according  to  Pliny,  for 
its  coldness  and  salubrity.  The  aqueduct  at  Neman- 
sue,  tbe  modern  Nimei,  is  probably  one  of  tbe  earliest 
constructed  by  the  Romans  out  of  Italy.  Its  origin  is 
attributed  to  Agrippa.  Aqaeducts,  however,  became 
eventually  common  throughout  the  whole  Roman  em- 
pire, and  many  stupendous  remains  still  exist  to  attest 
their  former  magnificence.  (Consult  Stuart'*  IHctum- 
ory  «/  ArtJuUcture,  vol.  1,  s.  ».) 

AonlhA,  a  native  of  Siaope  in  Asia  Minor.  Hearst 
spotted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  archi- 
tecture, and  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  according  to 
Saint  Epipheniua,  made  nun  a  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic buildings,  and  gave  him  in  charge  tbe  restoration 
and  enlargement  of  Jerusalem,  under  its  new  name  of 
JBIU  Cafitohm.  This  oosamiasion  anbrded  him  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  Christianity, 
which  he  accordingly  sob  raced,  and  received  the  rite 
of  baptism.  Becoming  subsequently  Addicted,  how- 
ever, to  judicial  astrology,  be  was  exooaunnnioated, 
sod  then  attached  himself  to  Judaism.  Aquila  is  ren- 
dered famous  by  his  Greet  version  of  tkt  OU  Tttta- 
nent,  which  he  published  A.D.  188.  It  is  the  first 
that  was  made  after  the  8eptoag*et  translation,  and 
appeal*  to  have  been  executed  with  gnat  owe,  not* 
withstanding  what  Bextorf  urges  against  it,  who  de- , 
nice  to  its  author,  on  very  feeble  grounds,  a  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  tongue.  Agile's  meth- 
od was  te  translate  weed  for  word,  and  to  express,  as 
fat  as  this  could  conveniently  be  dene,  even  the  ety- 
mological meaning  of  terms.  Although  his  version 
was  undertaken  with  the  view  of  opposing  and  super- 
seding that  of  the  Sentuegint,  of  which  last  the  church- 
es made  use  after  the  example  ef  the  apostles,  stiU 
the  ancient  fathers  found  it  m  general  so  exact,  that 
they  often,  in  preference,  drear  their  teste  from  it.  St. 
Jeanne,  who  bad  at  first  censored  it,  afterward  praised 
its  exactness.  Tbe  HeUenistie  Jewa  preferred  it  also 
for  the  use  of  their  synagogues.  Some  fragments  of 
ft  are  preserved  in  the  Haxapta  of  Origen.  Aquila 
Mined  to  a  second  edition  of  his  version  some  Jew- 
ish traditions  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  Rabbi 
AUba,  his  preceptor.   This  edition  was  still  more  it- 
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vourably  received  by  the  Hellenistic  Jew*  than  tkt  na> 
vious  one  had  been.  The  Emperor  Justinian,  however, 
interdicted  tbe  ssading  of  it,  because  it  only  made  tbs 
Jews  more  stubborn  in  their  error.  {Btcgr.  Vim.,  vol 
2,  p.  345,  «<o.) 

Aoouau,  I.  a  eelebmtsd  city  of  Italy,  in  the  tern- 
lory  «f  Venetia,  between  the  Alsa  and  Natiso,  and 
about  seven  miles  from  tbe  sea.   It  appears  to  hsvs 
been  first  founded  by  some  Tsansalpine  Osuls  about 
187  B.C.;  but  being  soon  after  taken  possession  of  by 
the  Romans,  it  was  made  *  Latin  colony  five  yean  ti- 
ter to  establishment    (£•».,  38,  82;46,  U — id.,  40, 
54.)   Tbe  earliest  author  that  aaention*  Aauilaia  is 
Polybius,  who,  in  a  fragment  preserved  by  Straba 
(90S),  speaks  of  it  as  having  some  valuable  geld-minw 
in  its  neighbourhood.    Enststhiue,  in  hie  commentary 
on  Diony*.  Perjeg.,,  asserts  that  its  name  was  derives 
from  tbe  Latin  word  Afwiia,  aa  denoting  the  legionary 
standard  ef  the  Romans,  who  had  been  encamped  hers. 
Aqmieie  aeon  became  she  bulwask  ef  Italy  on  its  north- 
eastern frontier.   It  wee  already  an  important  military 
post  in  the  time  of  Cesar  (JL  Cre.,  1,  S),  and  contin- 
ued t*  increase  in  prosperity  and  esse  causae*  till  tbs 
rail  of  the  Roman  empire.    In  Suabo's  time  it  had  be- 
come the  great  emparrnm  of  all  the  trade  of  Italy  with 
the  nations  of  Illyria  and  Pannonia  ;  these  were  far- 
niahed  with  wine,  oil,  and  salt  provisions,  in  exchange 
for  slaves,  cattfe,  sad  hides.  The  passage  of  Moult 
Oct*,  tbe  lowest  pout  of  the  Julian  or  Caraic  Aba, 
was  easy  for  laravoarrieg* ;  and  at  Nsnportus  on  lbs 
other  side,  a  navigable  stream  conveyed  vessels  to  the 
Suave,  end  from  that  river  into  the  Dammit.  (Strain, 
814.-- U.,  807.— HtU,  8.  4— ^SwXon.,  Aug.,  M.- 
it,  Tib.,  r—iL,  Vttp., «.— Toe,  Hut.,  S,  46,  and 
85,  dec.)  Aueonius  assigns  to  Aquileia  the  ninth  place 
among  the  great  cities  of  the  empire.   It  withstood 
successfully  a  severe  siege  against  Maxiarinoa,  who, 
being  unable  to  take  the  place,  was  slain  by  bis  own 
soldier*.   (Herod***,  8.)  But  it  could  not  hold  cot 
against  the  foxy  of  Attaint  its  resistance  served  only 
to  increase  lb*  savage  atrocity  of  the  conqueror,  whs 
canned  It  to  be  sacked  and  raxed  to  tbe  ground,  {Cat- 
eieier.,  Ckren  —Preoop.,  Voted.  Xtr.,  I.— Fr notify 
Citron.)  The  port  of  Aquileia  waa  situate  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Natieo  (Pits.,  8,  18),  and  is  now  called  Perto 
di  Grade.    The  aaodern  Af.  iievk  standa  near  the  mine 
of  the  ancient  city.    ( Cramer' t  Aneient  Italy,  voL  1, 
p.  188.  >— IL  A  town  of  Etrrrria,  marked  in  the  ancient 
Itineraries  aa  the  tret  stage  from  Florenlia.  or  Flvrtxt. 
It  ia  supposed  te  have  been  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  haeita,   (Cto».,  Hal.  Ant.,  1,  570. — Cramer's  Aa- 
dent  babf,  veL  1,  p.  i  14.) 

Aqdiuos,  I.  Nsros,  Manias,  a  Roman  consul,  snd 
colleague  ef  Mania,  who  waa  intrusted  with  the  war 
against  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  Thai  war  waa  contained 
during  tbs  succeeding  year,  whan  AquiJius,  as  proces- 
sed, still  held  the  command.  In  a  conflict  with  the 
foe,  the  two  commanders,  it  is  said,  agreed  to  decade 
the  affair  by  single  t  area  at.  Aquiline,  being  a  man  of 
great  strength,  hud  his  antagonist  dead  at  his  feet  by  a 
single  blow ;  and  tan  Remans  thereupon  rushing  ia, 
gamed  the  victory  after  a  ee vese  conflict.  Aquiline  was 
honoured  with  aa  ovation.  After  this  he  was  accnssl 
of  extortion,  bat  acquitted  on  account  of  his  successful 
operations  in  Sicily.  Being  subsequently  sent  into  A»ia 
against  Mithradatea,  he  was  defeated  by  that  monarch 
in  Bithyaia,  and,  having  been  afterward  treaoberooahr 
delivered  into  hie  hands,  waa  put  to  death  with  every 
circttrnatance  ef  ignominy.  Mithradatea  is  said  to  have 
even  poured  melted  gold  down  hie  threat  in  token  of,  and 
aa  a  punishment  for,  hie  cupidity.    (Im.,  Bpit.,  W. 

—Amtn,  Belt.  Mtikrad.,  81  Cie.,  Agrar.,  3,  96  ) 

— II.  Gallus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  who  flourished  about 
66  B.C.  He  waa  a  pupil  of  Scwvola'a,  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Cicero,  having  been  a  colleague  of  bis  i»| 
the  qusMtorship.   Cicero  represents  bint  as  a  man  of 
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sndef  it*4f  tales*  m  raphrwg  to  M  eepe- 
He  wmU  a  treausa,  -4*  Mo  eiefe,"  wttoii 
Cicero  eulogaaa  rary  (uglily ;  another,  "dtpeatammm 
mtiatttau  i"  a.  thud,  "  it  tUfukkem,"  <3u.  (Cas, 
Awr.,  43.— tL,  it  Of.,  8, 14,  ius.y-m.  SahiBue,  a 
>  lawyer,  win  flnnriahad  is  the  third  eentufy  of 
His  wisdom  and  acquirement*  gained  for  him 
theappeUetienofCeJ*.  He  w*«  elected  consaJA.U.C. 
214,  and  again  in  316.  According  to  asms,  be  was 
ike  father  or  brother  of  Aquili*  Severs,  the  vestal  fir- 
sip  whoa  Heliogabala*  compelled  to  become  hia  wife, 
none  of  hia  wort*  have  reached  ua.  (Ltmmrii.,  Tit. 
Hehog*i.—CattuL,  Ckm.~Rut>L,  t*  fit  Jari* 
emu.) 

Aqoilcinu.  L  a  city  of  Saowtium,  on  the  Volacian 
frontier,  about  30  miles  from  Cominium,  and  the  aima 
distance  from  Bovianam.  It*  ait*  it  now  occupied  by 
the  little  to  am  of  Agrunu,  near  the  source  of  the  Trig- 
as.  (Cramer's  Ask.  /ta^,  toI.  8,  p.  229.}— II.  An- 
other city  of  8amninm.  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini, 
nearly  midway  between  BeneTentom  and  Venaeia. 
Ita  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modern  hootiogna. 
{Pirn.,  3,  1  \.—Pui.,  p.  67.) 

Aqcrnni,  I.  sjnvru  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  aonth  of  Mo- 
tine,  at  Modtmi.  (JPlin.,  8, 15.)  It  is  placed  by  Cln- 
Teno*  at  the  modem  Acmario. — II.  A  city  of  Latium, 
on  the  L*iin  Way,  a  little  beyond  the  place  where*the 
road  cToeaca  the  una  and  Melfis.  It  is  now  Aquino. 
Both  Strabo  (337)  and  Silina  Italio*  (8,  404)  de- 
scribe it  as  a  large  city.  Aquinum  was  the  birthplace 
of  Juvenal,  as  (Jut  poet  himself  informs  us.  (Sat.,  3, 
318.)  Here  ajee  was  born  the  Empesor  Pescennius 
Tiiger,  and  ia  modern  times  the  celebrated  Thomas 
Aquinas.  The  place  was  fameas  for  its  purple  dye. 
(/Vers*,  Ep.,  10.  36.) 

AaciTsna,  a  country  of  Gaol  between  the  Gsnun- 
na  or  Gwnmmt,  aad  the  Pyrenees.  As  it  was  lees  than 
either  of  the  other  two  divisions  of  Gaul,  Augustus  ei- 
tended  it  to  the  Ligsris  or  Lent.  (Kid.  GsUia.)  The 
Aanitani,  according  to  Strabo  (190),  differed  from  the 
Gallic  race  both  in  physical  constitution  and  in  lan- 
They  resembled,  he  tells  us,  the  Iberians  ra- 
~taan  the  Gauls.  According  to  Cesar,  the  Aani- 
tani, besides  a  peculiar  idiom  of  their  own,  had  also 
peculiar  institutions.  Now,  historical  facts  inform  as 
that  these  institutions  bore,  for  the  moat  part,  the  Ibe- 
rian character ;  that  the  national  attire  was  Iberian ; 
that  there  were  the  strongest  ties  of  amity  and  alliance 
Between  the  Aooitanic  and  Iberian  tribes.  We  find, 
then,  an  accordance  between  historical  proofs  and  those 
defaced  from  an  examination  of  languages,  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  the  Aquitani  were  of  Ibenan  extraction. 
(Consult  JHerry,  Hut.  da  Oamt.,  vol  L,  p.  xxiii,,  In- 
troi. — JA-,  vol.  2,  p.  11,  «jg.)  * 

Acs  Lnonu«nsis,  as  altar  elected  to  Augustus, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Aw  and  Rhone,  near  the  city 
of  Lagdnnnm  or  Lyons,  by  sixty  Gallic  communities. 
It  was  reared  after  the  tumult  excited  in  G«ul  by  the 
proclaiming  of  the  census  bad  been  quelled  by  Drusua. 
(its,  EpU.,  137.— Sir**.,  192.)  The  spot  became 
famous  under  Caligula  for  the  literary  contests  which 
look  place  there.  A  crowd  of  orators  and  poets  flock- 
ed to  the  scene  from  the  remotest  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire, notwithstanding  the  severity  of  the  regulations 
which  are  said  to  have  prevailed  here.  The  vanquish- 
ed were  compelled  to  bestow  rewards  upon  the  victors, 
and  compose  nieces  in  their  praise ;  while  those  whose 
productions  showed  least  talent  were  obliged  to  efface 
their  own  writings  with  a  sponge  or  with  the  tongue, 
ox  else,  as  an  alternative,  to  submit  to  be  scourged,  and 
ten  cast  into  the  neighbouring  stream.  (Suetm.,  Co- 
bs;., 18. — Dip  Cat.,  54, 33.— Juv.,  Sat.,  1, 44.)  The 
scot  was  called  by  the  writer*  of  the  middle  ages  At- 
tawsrwm.  and  is  now  the  point  of  Anna.  (Iemaire, 
ad  Ja»,,lc) 

Ab.hu,  a  huge  country  of  Asia,  forming  »  peninsu- 


la between  the  Arabia*  and  Persian  Golfs.  Its  length, 
fan  the  Cape  of  afcMaiaaeaV*  to  the  extreme  angle 
on  the  Euphrates,  is  about  1800  British  miles,  and  it* 
mean  breadth  800.  The  Arabians  recognise  for  thea? 
ancestors  Jofctan,  or  Kbatan,  the  son  of  Eber,  and  lah- 
roeel,  the  sen  of  Abraham  Arabia  was  called  by  the 
inhabitants  ef  Palestine,  the  Eastern,  and  by  the  Baby- 
lonian*, the  Weatera,  coon  try.  Hence  the  Arabians 
were  soots  tuns*  denominated  Orientals,  and  some- 
time* the  people  of  the  West,  (3  Ceron.,9,  14.— 
Jtr.,9,  8.)  The  derivation,  moreover,  commonly  as- 
signed to  the  term  Arab  ia  ia  accordance  with  this  lat- 
ter idea,  making  it  signify  an  inhabitant  of  the  West,  as 
Arabia  lay  to  the  west  of  Upper  Asia.  (Consult,  bow- 
ever,  WaU,  Voider  uni  JftaW  Anen,  vol.  1,  p.  327, 
is  not.,  where  other  explanations  are  given.)— The 
Arabs  anciently  denomioaled  themselves,  and  do  to 
this  day,  by  either  of  these  names.  Megasthenes  and 
Ptolemy  divided  the  country  into  the  Happy,  Petnsa, 
and  the  Deserted;  an  arrangement  unknown,  however, 
to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  east.  Arabia  Felix,  or  the 
Happy,  derived  this  appellation  from  Ha  rich  produce. 
This  tract  is  a  peninsula,  which  ia  so  bordered  by  the 
Red  Sea  (mora  properly  called  the  Arabian  Gulf  X  by 
the  Hare  Erythreum,  and  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  that  it 
would  be  perfectly  surrounded,  were  a  line  drawn  from 
the  inland  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  port  Allan 
or  -dSlen,  sit  uate  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Red 
Sea,  Arabia  Petrea  was  so  called,  either  from  ita 
stony  character  (werpe,  "  a  rock"  or  "  atone"),  or, 
what  i*  far  mora  probable,  from  an  ancient  fortified  em- 
porium, called  Petra.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east 
by  Arabia  Deserts,  on  the  west  by  Egypt  and  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  south  by  the  Red  Sea,  which  here 
divide*  and  run*  north  in  two  branches,  and  on  the 
north  by  Palestine.  Id  tunc*,  otherwise  called  Seir, 
ia  the  northeastern  part  of  Arabia  Petrea.  Arabia 
Deserts  is  mat  tract  which  b»i  Arabia  Felix  on  the 
south.  Babylonia  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  eaat,  the 
Euphrates  and  Syria  on  the  north,  and  Gilead  on  the 
west.  Instead,  however,  of  the  division  just  given, 
the  mere  natural  one  is  that  which  distinguishes  the 
coast,  covered  with  aloes,  manna,  myrrh,  frankincense, 
indigo,  nutmegs,  and  especially  coffee,  from  the  inte- 
rior, consisting  of  a  desert  of  moving  sand,  with  thorn* 
and  saline  herb*.  The  climate  is  very  various.  Re- 
gion* where  it  rains  half  the  year  alternate  with  others 
where  dew  supplies  the  place  of  rain  for  the  whole  sea- 
son. The  greatest  cold  prevails  on  high  places,  and 
the  most  oppressive  heat  in  the  plains.  Damp  winds 
succeed  to  the  dry  simoom,  which  is  as  dangerous  to 
life  as  the  harmattaa  aad  kbamseen  in  Africa.  The 
soil  consists  of  sandy  deserts  and  the  meet  fruitful 
fields.  Wheat,  millet,  rice,  kitchen  vegetable*,  cof- 
fee (which  grow*  on  tree*  in  Arabia,  ita  name,  and  on 
bushes  in  America,  the  plants  being  kept  low  for  the 
sake  of  gathering  their  unit  now  easily),  manna,  sn, 
gar-cane,  cotton,  tropical  fruits,  senna-leaves,  gums, 
aloes,  myrrh,  tobacco,  indigo,  odorous  woods,  balsam, 
Ac,  are  the  rich  products  of  Arabia.  There  are  also 
precious  stones,  iron,  and  other  metals  (gold  excepted, 
which  the  ancients,  however,  seem  to  have  found  pun 
in  river*  aad  in  the  earth).  The  animals  are  mule*, 
asses,  camels,  hnffaloes,  homed  cattle,  goats,  noble 
horses,  lions,  hyenas,  antelopes,  foxes,  apes,  jerboas ; 
birds  of  all  sorts,  pelicans,  ostriches,  die.  ;  esculent 
locusts,  scorpions,  dec.— The  Arabians  are  still,  as  in 
the  most  sacient  times,  Nomadea,  of  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity. The  older  Arabian  historians  understand  by 
Arabia,  ontv  Ymam  (Arabia  Felix).  Beitjaz  (the 
rocky)  they  regard  a*  belonging  partly  to  Egypt,  part- 
ly to  Syria;  and  the  reat  of  the  country  they  call  the 
Syrian  Otttrt,  The  princes  (tattoi)  of  this  land  were 
anciently  entirely  of  the  race  of  KtoUn,  to  which 
belonged  the  family  of  the  Heraeyriiee,  who  ruled 
over  Yemen  two  thousand  year*.  The  Arabian*  « 
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Yemen  and  a  part  of  the  desert  of  Arabia  lived  in 
cities,  and  practised  agriculture :  they  had  commerce 
also  with  the  Bast  Indies,  Persia,  Syria,  and  Abys- 
sinia.  The  rest  of  the  population  then,  as  now,  led  a 
wandering  life  in  the  deserts. — The  religion  of  the  Ara- 
bians, in  the  time  of  their  ignorance  (as  they  call  the 
period  before  Mohammed),  was,  in  general,  adoration 
of  the  heerenly  bodies,  or  Sabaiam ;  varying  much, 
however,  in  the  different  tribes,  each  of  whom  select- 
ed'a  different  constellation  as  the  highest  object  of 
worship. — For  a  thousand  years  the  Arabians  manful- 
ly defended  the  freedom,  faith,  and  manners  of  their 
fathers  against  all  the  attacka  of  the  Eastern  conquer- 
ors, protected  by  deserts  and  seas,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  arms.  Neither  the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian,  nor 
the  Egyptian  and  Persian  kings,  conld  bring  them  un- 
der their  yoke.  At  last  they  were  overcome  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great ;  but  immediately  after  his  death, 
they  took  advantage  of  the  disunion  of  his  generals  and 
successors  to  recover  their  independence.  At  this 
period  the  northern  provinces  of  the  country  were  bold 
enough  to  extend  their  dominion  beyond  the  limits  of 
Arabia.  The  Arabian  Nomadea,  especially- in  winter, 
made  deep  inroads  into  the  fertile  Irak  or  Chaldra. 
They  finally  conquered  a  portion  of  it,  which  is  hence 
still  called  Irak  Araby.  Thence  the  tribe  of  Hareth 
advanced  into  Syria,  and  settled  in  the  country  of  Ges- 
san,  whence  they  received  the  appellation  of  Gassan- 
ides.  Three  centuries  after  Alexander,  the  Romans 
approached  these  limits.  The  divided  Arabians  could 
not  resist  the  Roman  arms  everywhere  successfully ; 
their  country,  however,  waa  not  completely  reduced  to 
a  province  ;  the  northern  princes,  at  least,  maintaining 
a  virtual  independence  of  the  emperors.  The  old 
Homeyrites  in  Yemen,  against  whom  an  unsuccessful 
war  was  carried  on  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  preserved 
their  liberty.  Their  chief  city,  Saba,  waa  destroyed 
by  a  flood.  With  the  weakness  of  the  Roman  gov- 
ernment, the  struggle  for  absolute  independence  in- 
creased, which  a  union  of  all  the  Arabian  tribes  would 
have  easily  gained ;  but,  weakened  and  scattered  as 
they  were,  they  spent  several  centuries  in  this  contest, 
during  which  the  mountainous  country  of  the  interior 
(Nedschid)  became  the  theatre  of  those  chivalrous 
deeds  so  often  sung  by  Arabian  poets,  till  a  man  of 
extraordinary  energy  united  them  by  communicating 
to  them  his  own  ardour,  and  union  was  followed  by 
augmented  force. — Christianity  early  found  many  ad- 
herents here,  and  there  were  even  several  bishops  who 
acknowledged  as  their  metropolis  Bosro  in  Palestine, 
on  the  borders  of  Arabia.  Yet  the  original  worship 
of  the  stars  could  not  be  entirely  abolished.  The  for- 
mer opposition  of  the  Arabians  to  the  despotism  of 
Rome  drew  to  them  a  multitude  of  heretics,  who  had 
been  persecuted  in  the  orthodox  empire  of  the  East, 
especially  the  Monophysites  and  the  Nestorians,  who 
were  scattered  through  all  the  East ;  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  those  exiles  rekindled  the  flame  of  op- 
position. The  Jews  also,  after  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, became  very  numerous  in  this  country,  and 
made  many  proselytes,  particularly  in  Yemen.  The 
last  king  of  the  Homeyrites  (Hamjarites)  was  of  the 
Jewish  faith,  and  his  persecutions  of  the  Christians, 
A.D.  608,  involved  himm  a  war  with  the  King  of  ^Ethi- 
opia, which  cost  him  his  life  and  his  throne.  To  the 
indifference  excited  by  so  great  a  variety  of  sects  is  to 
be  referred  the  quick  success  of  Mohammed  in  es- 
tablishing a  new  religion.  He  raised  the  Arabians  to 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and- with  him 
begins  a  new  epoch  in  the  history  of  this  people. 
{Iahn's  Bibl.  Archatol.,  p.  8,  Upham'i  tratul. — Eney- 
clop.  Amerie.,  vol.  1,  p.  810,  *eqq.). 

AttABfcos  sinus,  that  part  or  branch  of  the  Mare 
Erythrssum  which  interposes  itself  between  Egypt  and 
Arabia.    It  is  now  called  the  Red  Sea.    The  meaning 
of  this  modem  appellation  must  be  looked  for,  not  in 
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any  colour  of  its  waters  or  sands,  but  in  the  name  of 
Idumea  (or  the  land  of  Edom),  whose  coasts  this  sea 
touches  on  the  north.  Edom,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue, 
signifies  red,  and  waa  the  name  given  to  Esau  for  sett- 
ing his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  red  pottage.  This 
country,  which  his  posterity  possessed,  was  called  after 
his  name,  and  so  was  the  sea  which  adjoined  it.  The 
Greeks,  however,  not  understanding  the  reason  of  the 
appellation,  translated  what  is  in  Hebrew  the  Sea  of 
Edom,  by  tpvBpa  oVMoeva.  Thence  comes  the  Jjitin 
form  Mare  rubrum,  and  the  modern  name  Bed  Sea. 
It  is  otherwise  called  Goifo  di  Mecca.  (Compare 
WcW*  Sacred  Geogr.,  No.  160.— CalnwCt  Die*.,  vol. 
5,  p.  63,  Eng.  tratul.— Bihr,  ad  Cut.,  p.  399.)  The 
shores  of  this  gulf  consist  principally  of  limestone 
rocks.  The  bottom  is  covered  with  a  carpet  of  green- 
ish coral,  and,  in  calm  weather,  when  it  comes  into 
view,  is  not  unlike  a  series  of  verdant  submarine  for- 
ests and  meadows.  The  coral,  however,  is  inferior  In 
quality  to  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  (Pirn.,  32,  t.) 
The  beautiful  fuci  attracted  the  admiration  of  antiquity 
(Arlemid.,ap.  Strai.,  766),  and  procured  for  the  Arabi- 
an Gulf  in  Hebrew  the  name  of  Bahr  Soopk,  i.  e., "  Hit 
sea  of  alga."    (Malte-Brun,  2, 84,  Bmttclt  ed.) 

Akabius,  Akabis,  or  Arbis,  a  river  of  Gedrosia, 
nearaits  eastern  boundary,  running  into  the  Indian 
Ocean,  now  the  Araba  or  lt-Mend.  (Mr-nan,  6,  21.) 

Abacca  and  Arkcca,  a  city  of  Susisna,  east  of  the 
Tigris,  now  Want.  It  has  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  learned  by  reason  of  the  affinity  of  its  name  with 
that  of  Ereck,  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  among 
the  cities  constructed  by  Nimrod.  (Anuman.  Mor- 
ccll.,  23,  21. — Bockart,  Geogr.  Soar.,  col.  236.—*- 
ekaclu,  Spicileg.,  voL  1,  p.  220,  tejq.) 

ArachnjEus  Mons,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Argolis, 
running  along  the  upper  coast  in  a  southeastern  direc- 
tion. In  the  time  of Inacbus  it  was  called  Sapyselaton. 
(Pautan.,  2,  25. — Compare  Siebelit,  ad  loc.)  Hesy- 
chius  reports  that  it  also  bore  the  name  of  Hysselinus 
(*.  v.  "TooiXivov. — Compare  Steph.  Byz.,  t.  g.  'Apax- 
vabn).  Mount  Aractuueus  is  mentioned  by  ^Eschylus 
(Again.,  299)  as  the  last  station  of  the  telegraphic  fire 
by  which  the  news  of  the  capture  of  Troy  was  trans- 
mitted to  Mycenae.  The  modem  name  is  Sovhico, 
according  to  the  latest  maps.  Part  of  this  chain,  com- 
municating with  the  mountains  of  Nemea  and  Phlius, 
bore  the  name  of  Celossa.  {Slrabo,  382. — Cramer'! 
Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  282.) 

Arachni,  a  Msonian  maiden,  who  was  so  proud  of 
her  skill  in  weaving  and  embroidering,  in  winch  arts 
Minerva  had  instructed  her,  that  she  ventured  to  deny 
her  obligations  to  the  goddess,  and  even  challenged 
her  to  a  trial  of  skill.  Minerva,  assuming  the  form  of 
an  old  woman,  warned  her  to  desist  from  her  boasting; 
but,  when  she  found  that  her  admonitions  were  vain, 
she  resumed  her  proper  form,  and  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge. The  skill  of  Arachne  was  such,  and  the  subjects 
she  chose  (the  love-transformations  of  the  gods)  were 
so  offensive  to  Minerva,  that  the  struck  ner  several 
times  in  the  forehead  with  the  shuttle.  The  high- 
spirited  maiden,  unable  to  endure  this  affront,  hung 
herself,  and  the  goddess,  relenting,  changed  her  into  a 
spider  (upaxvl)- — The  name  of  this  insect,  most  prob- 
ably, gave  rise  to  the  fable,  though  the  story  itself  would 
seem  to  be  of  Oriental  origin,  the  art  of  embroidering 
having  come  into  Western  Asia  from  Babylonia  and 
the  countries  adjacent.  {Ovid,  6,  I.  teqq. — Keigkl- 
Icy's  Mythology,  p.  122.— Creuzcr,  Symbolii,  vol.  2, 
p.  749.) 

Arachosia,  •  province  of  the  Persian  empire,  lying 
to  the  west  of  the  river  Indus,  and  north  of  Gedrosia. 
The  Greek  writers  usually  call  the  inhabitants  Art- 
ckoti  ('kpaxurot),  sometimes  Arachbta  ('Apajurai 
Dion.  Pericg.,  1096).  Arachosia  waa  of  consider- 
able importance  as  a  frontier  province,  and  had  al- 
ways, therefore,  a  satrap  or  governor  of  its  own,  bout 
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before  and  after  the  time  of  Alexander.  Through  this 
country,  moreover,  lay  the  nearest  and  safest  route  to 
India.  Syburtius,  the  Greek  governor  after  Alexan- 
der's death,  cultivated  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian 
monarch  Sandrocottas,  and  Megaslhenes  was  often 
sent  by  him  to  the  court  of  the  latter.  (Anion,  6, 6.) 
The  ancient  Arachosia  answers  to  the  modern  Aro- 
Uage.    (Maneri,  6,  pt.  2,  p.  76.) 

Abachot.*  and  Abachoti,  the  inhabitants  of  Ara- 
chosia- (VuL  Arachosia.)  They  are  styled  Atv&X' 
loam,  from  their  linen  attire.  (Dionyt.  Perieg., 
1096. — Compare  Euttath.,  ad  toe. — Arrian,  8,  23.) 

Abachotob,  I.  or  Arachosia,  the  chief  city  of  Ara- 
cboaia,  called  also  Cophe  (Ku^),  and  said  to  have 
been  boilt  by  Semiramis.  It  did  not  lie,  as  some  re- 
mark, on  the  river  Aracbotoa,  but  a  considerable  dis- 
tance east  of  it,  on  a  road  leading  in  a  northern  direction 
towards  the  modem  Candakar.  (Manncrt,  5,pt.  2, 
86.)— II.  A  river  of  Arachosia,  rising  in  the  hi 
northeast  of  the  modern  Gaxni,  and  losing  itself  in  a 
msnh  about  four  miles  to  the  south  of  Candakar.  Its 
modern  name,  according  to  Wahl,  is  Naodak,  D'An- 
vflle,  however,  makes  it  Kare.  (hid.,  Ckarac.  ap. 
Geogr.  Or.  Jin.,  vol,  8,  p.  8.— Km.,  6,  83.) 

AaxcHTHus,  AbuScthus,  or  Abbthon,  a  river  of  Epi- 
ros,  flowing  from  that  part  of  the  chain  of  Pindus  which 
belonged  to  the  ancient  Tymphai,  and  running  by 
Ambracia  into  the  Ambracian  Gulf.  Lycophron  (v. 
409),  who  calls  it  Are  thus  ('ApaiBoc),  speak*  of  it  as 
the  boundary  of  Greece  on  this  side.  Ambracia, 
therefore,  being  always  accounted  a  city  of  Greece 
Proper,  moat  have  stood  on  its  left  bank.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  admit,  with  Pouqueville,  that  this  city  occu- 
pied the  site  of  Regout,  since  that  ruined  fortress  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Luro  river,  which 
that  writer  considers  to  be  the  Arachthus.  That  the 
Arachthoa  is  a  considerable  stream,  may  be  inferred 
from  Livy,  who  relates  (43,  21)  that  Perseus,  king  of 
Maeedoo,  was  detained  on  its  banks  by  high  floods,  on 
bis  wsy  to  Aca mania.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
toL  1,  p.  161,  teqq.) 

Abacyivthos,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  in  JStolia, 
running  in  a  southeasterly  direction  from  the  Acheloiis 
to  the  Eveona.  Its  present  name  is  Mount  Zigot. 
Pliny  (4, 1)  and  other  writers,  with  less  propriety,  as- 
cribe Aracyothns  to  Acsmania. — II.  A  mountain  of 
Bosotia,  sacred  to  Minerva,  whence  this  goddess  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Aracynthia.  (Rhian.,  ap. 
Sufk.  Byz.,  «.  v.  'Aomvv&jc.)  It  wss  situate  not 
far  from  Thebes. 

Aaioos,  I.  a  city  on  an  island  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  coast  of  Phomicia.   According  to  Strata,  it 
was  (banded  by  a  band  of  exiles  from  Sidon.  The 
Blind  on  which  it  stood  was  a  mere  rock,  not  quite 
•even  stadia  in  circumference ;  and  hence,  as  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  city  increased,  they  were  compelled  to 
erect  edifices  many  stories  m  height,  to  make  amends  for 
the  limited  area  of  the  place.    The  position  of  Aradus 
ras  well  adapted  for  commerce.    The  modern  name 
of  the  island  is  Rutd,  according  to  Pococke  (vol.  2,  n, 
894),  and  traces  still  remain  of  the  cisterns  anciently 
eat  in  the  rock  to  hold  the  rain-water  for  the  use  of 
the  inhabitants.    (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  1,  p. 
806,  sen.) — II.  Ad  island,  according  to  some,  on  the 
coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  Persian  Gulf.   It  is  supposed 
to  mark,  in  part,  the  original  settlements  of  the  Pbas- 
nieians  previous  to  their  establishing  themselves  on 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.    Much  doubt  exists, 
however,  with  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  this  statement ; 
and  Mannert,  among  others,  thinks  that  the  name  A  ra- 
sas, as  designating  an  island  in  this  quarter,  is  indebt- 
ed for  its  existence  to  the  love  of  theory  alone. 
(Jf exact,  Geogr.,  vol  6,  pt.  1,  p.  154. — Compare, 
however,  MuJutiUs,  SpieUeg.,  vol  1,  p.  166,  teqq., 
sod  nd.  Phoenicia.) 
Azm.   YuL  ^Egimuros. 


AtM  Philanobdm.    Vid.  Pbilsmi. 

Abab,  a  very  slow,  smooth-running  river  of  GanL 
It  rises  near  Mods  Vogesus,  and,  after  a  southern 
course,  falls  into  the  Rhodanua  at  Lugdunum.  (Cat., 
B.  G.,  1,  18.— Plin.,  3, 4.)  Ammunus  Marcellinus, 
who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century 
of  our  era,  first  calls  the  Arar  by  the  name  of  Saocona, 
speaking  of  this  latter  as  a  common  appellation  on  the 
part  of  the  inhabitants  in  that  quarter,  "Ararim,  quern 
Saucorum  appellant"  (IS,  11).  Gregory  of  Tours,  at 
a  later  period,  styles  it  Saugona ;  and  from  this  comes 
the  modern  French  appellation  Saint.  (Compare  he- 
maire,  Index  Geogr.,  ad  Cat.  Comm.,  p.  190.) 

Abatxa,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Sicyon,  upon  the 
birthday  of  Aratoa,  and  in  memory  of  that  distinguish- 
ed patriot.    (Plot.,  Vit.  Aral.,  63.) 

Asatus,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  born  at  Soli  (Pompeiopo- 
lis)  in  Cilicia.  He  nourished  about  870  B.C.,  was 
a  favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  a  firm  friend 
to  Antigonus  Gonitis,  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
He  was  also  a  contemporary  of  Theocritus,  who  makes 
mention  of  him  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  Idyls,  and 
was  on  very  friendly  terms  with  him.  At  the  instance 
of  Antigonus,  Aratus  composed  an  astronomical  poem, 
entitled  Qaivo/ieva,  " Appearancet,"  and  treating  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  their  names,  movements,  otc. 
The  materials  for  this  production  he  is  said  to  have 

Srincipally  derived  from  the  works  of  Eudoxus  of  Cui- 
us, who  wrote  two  treatises  en  the  celestial  bodies 
and  phenomena,  one  entitled  'Evoirrpov,  or  "  Ike  Mir- 
ror, and  the  other  taiva/ieva.  (Buhle,  it  Aral. 
Script.  Comment.,  p.  466.)  What  other  writers  he 
followed  besides  Eudoxus,  csnnot  now  be  ascertained. 
Salmasius,  indeed,  insists  that  be  did  not  follow  Eu- 
doxus at  all,  but  Phainus  or  Meton  (Saint.,  ad  Soltn  , 
p.  822) ;  this  opinion,  however,  is  refuted  by  Petavius. 
(Doctr.  Temp.,  6,  9.)  Aratus  was  the  author  also  of 
another  poem,  entitled  Aiocnj/ielo,  or  "Signt  from 
Jove,"  the  materials  for  which  he  borrowed  from  He- 
stod,  the  meteorological  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  The- 
ophrastus  on  the  signs  of  the  winds.  Some  of  the  an- 
cients, and  several  of  the  modems,  too,  have  united 
the  Qatvojuva  and  Automata  into  one  poem,  probably 
because,  m  the  latter,  be  draws  his  signs  indicative  of 
changes  in  the  atmosphere  from  the  relative  positions 
of  the  sun,  moon,  and  constellations  of  the  zodiac  as 
regards  the  earth.  They  are,  however,  distinct  pro- 
ductions, and  are  regarded  as  such  by  the  best  ancient 
and  modern  authorities.  (Schol.  ad  Diotem.  tint. — 
SckoL  ad  Arittopk.  Pac.,  1086.— Firms.,  9,  7.— 
Built,  ibid.,  p.  463.) — In  the  two  poems  just  refer- 
red to,  Aratus  gives  us,  in  correct  and  rather  elegant 
verse,  a  general  view  of  what  was  then  known  of  the 
heavens,  with  their  signs,  appearances,  die.,  although  it 
is  evident,  both  from  ancient  authority  as  well  as  from 
the  poem  itself,  that  he  was  not  a  professed  astrono- 
mer, or  even  very  accurately  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science.  (Cic.,  de  Oral.,  1, 16. — Buhle, 
p.  467.)  Ovid  passes  a  high  eulogium  on  Aratus, 
"cum  tole  et  Una  temper  Aralut  frit"  {Amor.,  1,  IS); 
but  this  exaggerated  compliment,  and  the  admiration 
of  Ovid,  were  very  probably  owing  to  the  circumstance 
of  no  other  poet's  having  taken  the  astronomic  sphere 
for  his  theme  prior  to  Aratus.  (Buhle,  p.  471.)  The 
truth  is,  the  subject  matter  of  both  poems  is  far  from 
being  congenial  to  poetry,  as  is  well  remarked  by  Quin- 
tilian,  who  adds  of  Aratus  himself,  "tuficit  tamen 
operi,  cut  tt  parem  credidit  (10, 1, 56).  As  one  proof 
of  the  consideration  which  Aratus  enjoyed,  we  may 
cite  the  monument  which  his  compatriots  erected  to 
bis  memory,  and  which  became  famous  by  reason  of  a 
physical  phenomena  that  Mela  mentions.  ("  Juzta  in 
parvo  tumulo  Arati  poela  monwnentim,  idea  referen- 
dum quia,  ignotum  quam  ob  contain,  jacta  in  id  taxa 
dittihant,"  1,  13.)  Aratus,  moreover,  is  the  writer 
to  whom  St.  Paul  refers  in  bis  speech  before  the  Are- 
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opagus  (Acts,  17,  28),  a  circumstance  which  entitled 
(he  poet  to  great  favour  among  the  fathers  of  the 
church,  although  it  is  evident  that  the  Apostle  makes 
no  allusion  to  his  poetic  merit.  M.  Delambre  re- 
marks, in  speaking  of  Aratus,  that  he  "  has  transmitted 
to  us  almost  all  that  Greece  at  that  time  knew  of  the 
heavens,  or,  at  least,  all  that  could  be  put  into  verse. 
The  perusal  of  Autolycus  or  Euclid  gives  more  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  to  him  who  withes  to  become 
an  astronomer.  Their  notions  are  more  precise  and 
more  geometrical.  The  principal  merit  of  Aratus  is 
the  description  he  has  left  as  ef  the  constellations ; 
and  yet,  even  with  this  description  to  aid  us,  one 
would  be  much  puzzled  to  construct  a  celestial  chart 
or  globe."  (Delambre,  Hilt,  it  VAttrmonat  An- 
eienne,  vol.  l,p.  74.)— The  two  poems  of  Aratus  were 
thrice  translated  into  Latin  verse,  first  by  Cicero,  sec- 
ondly by  Gerfnanicue,  of  the  line  of  the  Caesars,  and 
thirdly  by  Avienus.  Cicero's  translation  ia  lost,  with 
the  exception  of  some  fragments.  The  translation,  or, 
rather,  imitation  of  (he  Phenomena  by  Germanicus, 
and  his  commencement  of  the  Diosemea,  as  well  as 
the  version  of  Avienus,  remain  to  us.  Virgil,  also,  in 
his  Georgics,  is  under  many  obligations  to  our  poet. 
Although  Aratus  has  been  accused  of  possessing  but 
a  alight  acquaintance  with  the  subject  on  which  he 
treats,  still  a  number  of  mathematicians  united  them- 
selves with  the  grammarians  in  commenting  on  his 
work.  Many  of  these  commentaries  are  lost :  we  still 
have,  however,  four  remaining ;  one  by  Hipparchus  of 
Nicasa,  another  by  Achilles  Talius ;  the  other  two  are 
anonymous,  for  those  are  in  error  who  attribute  one  of 
them  to  Eratosthenes.  Aratus  wrote  many  other 
works,  which  have  not  come  down  to  us.  They  treat- 
ed of  physical,  astronomical,  grammatical,  critical, 
and  poetic  themes,  and  a  list  of  them  ia  given  by  one, 
of  bis  editors,  Buble  (vol.  S,  p.  465,  icq j.). — The  best 
editions  of  this  poet  are,  that  of  Buhle,  Lip*.,  1793- 
1801,  2  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Matthias,  franco/., 
1817-1818.  We  have  also  a  German  version  by  J. 
H.  Voss,  Heidelb.,  1824,  published  with  the  Greek 
text  and  illustrations. — II.  A  celebrated  Grecian  pa- 
triot, bora  at  Sicyon,  B.C.  273.  'When  he  was  dot 
seven  years  of  age,  his  father  CHnias,  who  held  the 
government  of  Sicyon,  was  assassinated  by  Abantidas, 
who  succeeded  in  making  himself  absolute.  Aratus 
took  refuge  in  Argos,  where  be  was  concealed  by  the 
friends  of  the  family,  and  where  he  devoted  himself 
with  great  success  to  physical  exercises,  gaining 
the  prize  in  the  live  exercises  of  the  pentathlum. 
After  some  revolutions  and  changes  of  rulers  at  Sicy- 
on, (he  government  came  into  the  hands  of  Nicoclea, 
when  Aratus,  then  hardly  twenty  years  of  age,  formed 
the  project  of  freeing  his  country,  and,  having  assem- 
bled some  exiles,  surprised  the  city  of  Sicyon.  The 
tyrant  having  fled,  Aratus  gave  liberty  to  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  induced  them  to  join  the  Acbsan  league, 
still  as  yet  feeble,  and  only  in  the  twenty-fourth  year 
of  its  existence.  The  return  of  the  exiles,  however, 
occasioned  much  trouble  at  Sicyon;  those  who  had 
purchased  their  property  refused  to  restore  it,  and  Ara- 
tus was  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  Ptolemy  PhO- 
adelphus,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  some  services, 
and  who  gave  him  150  talents,  with  which  he  indem- 
nified the  new  possessors,  and  restored  their  property 
to  his  fellow-exiles.  Being  chosen,  for  the  second 
time,  Praetor  of  the  Achssans,  244  B.C.,  he  seized  by 
surprise  on  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  Antigonus 
had  guarded  with  great  care  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  and  prevailed  upon  the  Corinthians  to 
join  the  confederacy.  Similar  success  attended  his 
efforts  in  other  quarters,  and  many  of  the  most  impor- 
tant states  and  cities  of  southern  Greece  became 
through  his  means  members  of  the  league.  Some  time 
after,  the  ^Etoliana,  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  the 
Achseani,  and  reckoning  on  the  aid  of  Antigonus,  the 
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fuardian  of  Philip,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Lacs 
Btnonians,  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Achsjan  league. 
Aratus  marched  to  the  aid  of  those  cities  of  Arcadia 
which  belonged  to  the  confederacy,  and  which  were 
menaced  by  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta ;  but  be  was 
defeated  in  three  successive  engagements,  and  found 
himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  Antigonus.  In 
order  to  induce  this  prince  to  lend  aid,  he  surrendered 
to  him,  on  his  expressly  requiring  it,  the  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth ;  and  Antigonus,  on  having  come  with  an  army, 
was  appointed  generalissimo  of  the  Achaean  troops. 
Plutarch  pretends  that  Cleomenes  had  offered  peace  to 
the  Acbaians,  on  condition  of  being  appointed  com- 
mander of  their  forces,  and  that  Aratus  opposed  him 
through  jealousy ;  and  he  even  reproaches  him  for  pre- 
ferring a  barbarian  to  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  But 
the  truth  waa,  Aratus  could  not  hesitate  between  An- 
tigonus, s  humane  prince,  and  a  religions  observer  of 
his  oaths,  and  Cleomenes,  who  had  now  become  a 
tyrant  over  Ms  own  country,  to  which  he  wished  to 
make  all  the  Peloponnesus  subject    The  aid  of  Art- 
tigorius  changed  entirely  the  aspect  of  affaire;  and  this 
prince  having  eventually  entered  into  Laconia,  com- 
pelled Cleomenes,  after  a  defeat  at  Sellasia,  to  flee 
from  the  country,  took  Sparta,  and  restored  to  it  the 
laws  which  Cleomenes  had  abrogated.  Antigonus 
always  showed  great  consideration  for  Aratus,  and 
governed  himself  by  his  counsels  in  what  related  to  the 
affairs  of  Greece.    Philip,  his  nephew  and  successor, 
did  the  same  during  the  early  part  of  his  reign ;  but  in 
process  of  time  a  leas  friendly  feeling  arose  between 
the  latter  and  Aratus,  aa  the,  evil  qualities  of  Philip 
began  to  display  themselves,  and  the  Grecian  patriot 
eventually  fell  a  victim  to  the  unprincipled  monarch, 
who  bad  caused  a  stow  poison  to  be  given  to  him. 
Some  time  before  his  death,  Aratus  was  observed  by 
one  of  his  friends  to  spit  blood,  and,  when  the  latter 
expressed  his  surprise  at  this,  he  merely  exclaimed, 
"  Sue  h,  Qephalon,  are  the  fruit*  ef  royal  friendship  f 
Re  was  buried  with  distinguished  honours  by  Ins 
countrymen,  and  a  festival,  called  Aratea,  was  celebra- 
ted every  year  in  memory  of  him.    Aratus  wrote  Me- 
moirs, now  lost,  which  Porybius  cites  with  eulogiums. 
His  character  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  words. 
He  was  a  pure  and  ardent  patriot,  and,  in  addition  to 
this,  a  statesman  of  no  small  degree  of  merit,  but  not 
very  conspicuous  for  military  abilities,    Aratus  died 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  B.C.  213.    (Pint.,  Vit. 
Aral.) — III.  A  son  of  (be  preceding,  nearly  of  the 
same  age  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.    He  was  on 
intimate  terms  with  tins  monarch,  a  circumstance,  bow- 
ever,  which  did  not  prevent  the  latter  from  adminis- 
tering a  potion,  that  threw  him  into  a  deplorable  state 
of  idiocy,  so  that  his  friends  regarded  hie  death,  which 
occurred  in  the  flower  of  his  sge,  as  a  blessing  rather 
than  a  misfortune.    (Plot.,  Vit.  Aral,  ult.) 

AraOsIo,  the  chief  city  of  (he  Cavares,  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  to  the  north  of  Avenio.  It  is  now  Or- 
ange, in  the  department  of  Fascists*.  In  the  vicinity 
are  some  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch,  erected  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  Maiius  over  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones.    (Kin.,  S,  4.) 

Aaixcs,  I.  a  nver  of  Armenia  Major,  issuing  from 
Mons  Abus,  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  whence  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Euphrates  flows.  It  runs  east 
until  it  meets  the  mountains  which  separate  Armenia 
from  northern  Media,  when  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
after  receiving  the  Cyrus,  falls  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
It  ia  now  the  Arrtu.  (Km.,  8,  9. — Strab.,  363 — 
Ptol.,  5, 13.) — II.  Another  in  Persia,  running  by  Per 
sepolis,  and  falling  into  the  Medus,  now  Bend-Emir. 
— Xenophon  calls  the  Chaboras  by  the  name  of  A  raxes 
(vid.  Chaboras),  and  gives  the  name  of  Phasis  to  the 
Armenian  A  raxes.  (Xen.,  Anal.,  1,  4, 19. — Compare 
the  Index  Norn,  to  the  edition  of  Zeune,  and  the  re- 
marks of  Kruger,  ad  Xen.,  Anab.,  4,  6,  4.) — 111.  A 
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of  ttpper  Asia,  mentioned  by  Herodotne(l,  90S), 
and  supposed  by  the  meet  recent  inquire™  into  this 
subject  to  be  the  not  with  the  modem  Volgm. 
(Baeks,  at  Herod.,  I.  e. — Compare  the  remarks  of  the 
■me  editor,  in  the  note  to  the  Met  Rertm,  vol.  4, 
p.  454,  The  name  Araxe*  appears  to  hare 

been  originally  so  appellative  term  for  a  river,  in  the 
earlier  language  of  the  East,  and  henee  we  find  it  ap- 
plied to  aereral  streams  in  ancient  Oriental  geography. 
(Compare  fleer**,  Mem,  vol.  1,  p.  66. — Rater,  Eri- 
haide,  vol.  %  p.  868  > 

AxBicxs,  a  Median  officer,  who  conspired  with 
Belesis,  the  most  distinguished  member  of  the  Chal- 
dean sacerdotal  college,  against  Serdarraparus,  king  of 
Assyria.  After  several  reverses,  he  finally  succeeded 
in  his  object,  defeated  Sardanapaloa  near  Nineveh, 
took  this  city,  and  reigned  in  it  for  the  space  of  twen- 
ty-eight years.  With  him  commenced  a  dynasty  of 
eight  king*,  of  whom  Aspadaa  or  Astyages  was  the 
hat.  The  empire  which  Arhaces  (bonded  was  a  fed- 
erative one,  composed  of  several  sovereignties  which 
had  sheen  from  the  rams  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy. 
The  kingly  power,  though  hereditary,  was  not  abso- 
lute, the  monarch  not  having  the  power  to  change  any 
of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  confederate  princes.  Chro- 
notagisu  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  period  of  the  revolt 
of  Arbacea.  Meat  place  it  under  or  about  the  archon- 
ship  of  Artphron,  me  9th  perpetual  archon  of  Athens  ; 
hot  they  differ  again  about  the  precise  period  of  this 
arehonahip,  some  assigning  H  to  917  B.C.,  others  to 
898  B.C.  (Dud-  Sic.,  S,  *4. — Veil.,  Paten.,  1,  6. 
—Juetm,  I,  I.— Pete*.,  Doctr.  Temp.,  1 9.) 

Atnii,  a  city  of  Assyria,  hi  the  province  of  Adi- 
abene,  east  of  Ninas,  near  me  Zibatua,  or  Zob.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  mis  river,  near  hbil,  was  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  Arbela,  between  Alexander  and 
Darius,  October  S,  B.C.  391.  The  field  of  battle  was 
the  plain  of  Gangsmen.  The  tatter,  however,  being 
an  obscure  place,  this  conflict  was  named  after  Arbela. 
(Strata,  399.— -Dial  Sic.,  17, 88. — Arrion,  3,  6.) 

AbsuscSla,  an  actress  on  the  Roman  stage,  who, 
being  hissed,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  observed,  with  great  spirit,  that  she  cared 
nothing  for  the  rabble,  as  long  as  she  pleased  the  more 
enbgbtened  pan  of  her  audience  among  the  equestrian 
ranks,    (floral.,  Serm.,  1,  10,  77.) 

AaciDii,  a  country  in  the  centre  of  the  Peloponne- 
sus, and,  next  to  Laconia,  the  largest  of  its  six  prov- 
inces. It  was  a  mountainous  region,  and  contained 
the  sources  of  most  of  the  considerable  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  aeas  surrounding  the  Peloponnesus. 
Krom  its  elevated  situation,  ana  the  broken  face  of 
the  country,  intersected  by  small  streams,  it  had  a  cold 
and  foggy  climate  during  some  seasons  ;  m  the  plain 
of  Argos,  only  one  day's  journey  from  the  centre  of 
Arcadia,  the  sun  shines  and  the  violets  bloom,  while 
snow  is  on  the  mils  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  plain  of 
Mantmea  and  Tegea,  The  moat  fertile  part  was  to- 
wards the  south,  where  the  country  sloped  off,  and 
contained  many  fruitful  vales  and  numerous  streams. 
This  account  of  the  land  may  serve  in  some  degree  to 
explain  the  character  which  the  Arcadians  bad  among) 
the  ancient  Greeks  :  some  of  those  who  now  occupy 
this  district  seem  to  be  as  rude  as  many  of  the  former 
possessors.  Their  country  is  better  adapted  to  paa- 
rorago  than  cultivation,  and  the  Arcadians,  who  were 
scarcely  a  genuine  Greek  race,  continued  their  pastoral 
habits  and  retained  their  rude  manners  amid  their  na- 
tive mountains.  To  their  pastoral  mode  of  fife  may 
be  ascribed  their  attachment  to  music ;  and  hence  also 
the  worship  of  Pan  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Arcadia. 
Hature,  observes  a  modern  writer,  has  destined  this 
cosatry  for  herdsmen.    The  pastures  and  meadows  in 

mnmer  are  always  green  and  tmscorched ;  for  the 

shade  and  moisture  preserve  them.    The  country  has 

a  appearance  similar  to  that  of  Switzerland,  and  the 


i  measure,  resemble  the  inhabitants 


l  bey  possessed  a  love  of  freedom  and  a 
i ;  for  wherever  there  was  money,  you 


Arcadians,  m  i 
of  the  Alps.  The 
love  of  money; 

might  see  Arcadian  hirelings.  But  it  is  chiefly  'the 
western  part  of  Arcadia  (where  Pan  invented  the 
shepherd's  flute)  which  deserves  the  name  of  a  pasto- 
ral country.  Innumerable  brooks,  one  more  delightful 
than  the  other,  sometimes  rushing  impetuously,  and 
sometimes  gently  murmuring,  pour  themselves  down 
the  mountains.  Vegetation  is  rich  and  magnificent ; 
everywhere  freshness  and  coolness  are  found  One 
flock  of  sheep  here  succeeds  another,  till  the  wild 
Taygetus  is  approached,  when  numerous  herds  of 
goats  are  also  seen.  {Bartholdy,  Bntckitucke  xu 
nahern  Keiadmet  Orkekeniandr,  p.  239,  teqq.)  Hie 
inhabitants  of  Arcadia,  devoted  to  the  pastoral  life, 
preferred,  therefore,  for  a  long  time,  to  dwell  in  die 
open  country  rather  than  in  the  cities  ;  and  when  some 
of  these,  particularly  Tegea  and  Mantinea,  became 
considerable,  the  contests  between  them  destroyed 
the  peace  and  liberties  of  the  people.  The  shepherd- 
life  among  the  Greeks,  although  much  ornamented  by 
the  poets,  betrays  its  origin  m  tins,  that  it  arose  among 
a  people  who  did  not  wander  like  the  Nomades,  but 
were  in  possession  of  stationary  dwellings. — The  most 
ancient  name  of  Arcadia  was  Dryynotit  (the  woody 
region),  from  dpCf,  "  a  tree."  The  Arcadians  them- 
selves carried  their  origin  very  far  back,  and  gave 
their  nation  the  name  ofPreeelaa  (before  the  moon). 
They  seem  to  have  derived  the  first  rudiments  of  civil- 
ization, if  not  their  origin  itself,  from  the  Pelasgi ;  and 
hence  the  tradition  that  a  king,  named  Peleagus, 
taught  them  to  build  huts,  and  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skins  of  animals.  Areas,  a  descendant  of  this  same 
Pelasgus,  taught  tbem  the  art  of  baking  bread,  and  of 
weaving.  From  this  second  benefactor  the  people 
and  their  country  were  respectively  called  Arcades 
and  Arcadia.  A  republican  form  of  government  arose 
subsequently,  after  the  first  Messenian  war,  Aristoc- 
rates  II.  having  been  stoned  to  death  by  the  Arca- 
dians for  his  treachery  towards  the  Messeniana.  Ar- 
cadia eventually  attached  itself  to  the  Achsan  league, 
and  fell  under  the  Roman  power. — It  is  commonly 
believed  that  a  colony  of  Arcadians  settled  in  Italy  in 
very  early  times.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable,  and 
is  contradicted  by  the  inland  nature  of  the  country, 
and  by  the  Arcadians  never  having  been  a  maritime 
people.  (  VitL  Pelasgi  and  Italy,  and  also  Evander. — 
Polyb.,  4,  SO. — Died.  Sic.,  4,  84.— Thueyd.,  7,  67. 
—Ptin.,  4,  b\—ApoUod.,  S,  1.— Paman.,  8,  4.) 

Axcamtrs,  eldest  son  of  Theodosins  the  Great,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  A.D.  395,  who,  at  his  death,  divided 
the  empire  between  his  two  sons,  giving  Arcadiua  the 
eastern,  and  Honorioa  the  western  division.  Arcadius 
waa  only  eighteen  years  of  age  when  be  ascended  the 
throne,  and  he  only  occupied  it  to  become  the  vile 
slave  of  the  ambitious,  who  each  in  turn  distracted  the 
state  by  their  perfidies,  their  quarrels,  and  their  con- 
nivance with  the  Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals,  to  whom 
they  surrendered  the  provinces  and  treasures  of  the 
empire.  The  history  of  Arcadiua,  in  fact,  ia  that  of 
one,  whoae  Weakness  and  vices  made  him  subservient 
to,  and  excited  the  audacity  of,  a  Rufinus,  who,  char- 
ged by  Theodosius  with  the  guidance  of  the  young 
monarch,  wished  to  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage, 
and  become  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  who,  dis- 
appointed in  his  ambitious  schemes,  invited  the  Huns 
and  Goths  into  Asia  and  Greece :  a  Eutropiua,  a  vile 
eunuch,  who  attained  to  the  influence  of  a  Rufinus, 
after  the  tragical  death  of  the  latter,  and,  still  molt 
unprincipled,  succeeded  by  his  violent  conduct  in  de- 
grading and  discouraging  the  people :  a  Gainaa,  a  gen- 
eral who  ravaged  instead  of  defending  the  empire,  but 
who  contributed  nevertheless  to  the  ruin  of  Eutropiua : 
and  an  Empress  Eudoxia,  at  one  moment  the  enemy,  at 
another  the  support  of  the  ambitions,  and  who  perae- 
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euted  the  virtuous  Chrysostom,  patriarch  of  Constan- 
tinople. Arcadius  was  in  succession  the  tool  of  all 
these  designing  individuals.  He  saw,  with  equal  in- 
difference, Alaric  ravaging  his  territories,  his  subjects 
groaning  under  oppression,  the  succours  brought  him 
by  Stilicho,  general  of  Honorius,  rendered  of  no  avail 
by  the  perfidy  of  bis  own  ministers,  the  best  citizens 
falling  by  his  proscriptions,  and,  finally,  Arianism  des- 
olating the  religion  which  Chrysostom  in  vain  attempt- 
ed to  defend.  Such  was  the  reign  of  this  prince? 
which  lasted  for  fourteen  years.  He  died  A.D.  408, 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one.  Nature  had  given  him  in 
exterior  corresponding  to  bis  character ;  a  small,  ill- 
made,  disagreeable  person,  an  air  of  imbecility,  a  lazy 
enunciation,  everything,  in  fact,  announcing  the  weak- 
est and  most  cowardly  of  emperors.  He  had  by  his 
wife  Eudoxia  a  son  named  Tbeodosius,  who  succeed- 
ed him  as  the  second  of  that  name.  (Socrat.,  Hist. 
Ecclet.,  5. — Cattiod.,  Chron.,  dec.) 

Abcas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Csllisto.  ( Vid.  Csl- 
listo.) The  fabulous  legend  relative  to  him  and  his 
mother  is  given  by  the  ancient  writers  with  great  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances.  According  to  the  most 
common  account,  Jupiter  changed  Callisto  into  a  bear, 
to  screen  her  from  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  and  Areas 
her  son  was  separated  from  her  and  reared  among 
men.  When  grown  up,  he  chanced  to  meet  his  moth- 
er in  the  woods,  in  her  transformed  state,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  slaughtering  her,  but  Jupiter  interfered, 
and  translated  both  the  parent  and  son  to  the  skies. 
Areas,  previously  to  this,  hsd  succeeded  Nyctimus  in 
the  government  of  Arcadia,  the  land  receiving  this 
name  first  from  him.  He  was  the  friend  of  Triptole- 
mus,  who  taught  him  agriculture,  which  he  introduced 
among  bis  subjects.  He  also  showed  them  how  to 
manufacture  wool,  an  art  which  he  had  learned  from 
Aristeus.    (ApoUod.,  3, 8. — Ot.,  Mel.,  2, 401,  ttqq.) 

Arcs,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  north  of  Tripolis,  and 
south  of  Antaradus.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Alexan- 
der Severus,  the  Roman  emperor.  ( Lamprid ,  Vit. 
Alex.,  c.  5. — Plin.,  5,  18.)  The  name  is  sometimes 
given  as  Arcs.    (Socrat.,  Hitt.  Ecclet.,  7,  36.) 

AscesilIds,  I.  son  of  Battus,  king  of  Cyrene,  was 
driven  from  his  kingdom  in  a  sedition,  snd  died  B.C. 
S75.  The  second  of  that  name  died  B.C.  560. 
(Polyatn.,  8,  41.— Herodot.,  4,  169.)— II.  A  philoso- 
pher, bom  at  Pitane,  in  ^Eolis,  and  the  founder  of 
what  was  termed  the  Middle  Academy.  The  period 
of  his  birth  is  usually  given  as  316  B.C.,  while  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus.  as  cited  by  Diogenes  Laertius 
(4,  45),  he  flourished  about  B.C.  899.  If  these  num- 
bers are  accurate,  he  must  have  had  an  early  reputa- 
tion, as  he  would  at  the  latter  date  have  been  only 
seventeen  years  of  age.  There  is  therefore  some  er- 
ror here  in  the  remark  of  Apollodorus.  (Clinton's 
Fatti  Hellenici,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  and  367,  not.)  Arces- 
ilaus  at  first  applied  himself  to  rhetoric,  but  subse- 
quently passed  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  which 
he  bad  for  teachers,  first  Theophrastus,  then  Crsntor 
the  Academician,  and  probably  also  Polemo.  (Diog. 
Laert.,  4,  24,  29  —  Cic.,  Acad.,  1,  9.)  The  state- 
ment of  Numenius  (ap.  But.,  Pr.  Ev.,  14,  6),  that 
Arcesilaus  was  the  disciple  of  Polemo  at  the  same 
timo  with  Zeno,  appears  to  be  ill-grounded,  snd  to  in- 
volve great  chronological  difficulties.  It  is  very  prob- 
ably a  mere  fiction,  designed  to  suggest  some  outward 
motive  for  the  controversial  relation  of  tl»  Porch  and 
the  Academy. — Besides  the  instructers  a?ove  named, 
Arcesilaus  is  also  said  to  have  diligently  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  Erethan  Menedamus,  the  Megarian 
Diodorus,  and  the  sceptic  Pyrrho.  His  love  for  the 
philosophemes  of  these  individuals  has  been  referred 
to  as  the  source  of  his  scepticism,  and  his  skill  in  re- 
futing philosophical  principles.  At  the  same  time,  it 
is  on  all  hands  admitted  that,  of  philosophers,  Plato 
was  his  favourite  He  seems  to  have  been  sincerely 
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of  opinion,  that  bis  view  of  things  did  not  differ  frosa 

the  true  spirit  of  the  Platonic  doctrine ;  nay,  more,  that 
it  was  perfectly  in  agreement  with  those  older  philoso- 
phemes, from  which,  according  to  the  opinion  of  many, 
Plato  had  drawn  his  own  doctrinos,  namely,  those 
of  Socrates,  Parmenides,  and  Heraclitus. — Upon  the 
death  of  Crsntor,  the  school  in  the  Academy  was 
tarnsferred  by  a  certain  Socratidea  to  Arcesilaus,  woe 
here  introduced  the  old  Socratic  method  of  teaching 
in  dialogues,  although  it  was  rather  a  corruption  than 
an  imitation  of  the  genuine  Socratic  mode.  Arcesi- 
laus does  not  appear  to  have  committed  his  opinions 
to  writing,  at  least  the  ancients  were  not  acquainted 
with  any  work  which  could  confidently  be  ascribed  to 
him.  Now,  as  his  disciple  Lacydes  also  abstained 
from  writing,  the  ancients  themselves  appear  to  have 
derived  their  knowledge  of  bis  opinions  only  from  the 
works  of  his  opponents,  of  whom  Chrysippus  was  the 
most  eminent.  Sucb  a  source  must  naturally  be  both 
defective  and  uncertain,  and  accordingly  we  have  little 
that  we  can  confidently  advance  with  respect  to  his 
doctrine.  According  to  these  statements,  the  results 
of  his  opinions  would  be  a  perfect  scepticism,  expressed 
in  the  formula  that  he  knew  nothing,  not  even  that 
which  Socrates  had  ever  maintained  that  he  knew, 
namely,  his  own  ignorance.  (Cic.,  Acad.,  1,  12.) 
This  expression  of  his  opinion  implicitly  ascribes  to 
Arcesilaus  a  full  consciousness  that  he  differed  in  a 
most  important  point  from  the  doctrine  of  Socrates 
and  Plato.  But,  as  the  ancients  do  not  appear  to  have 
ascribed  any  such  conviction  to  Arcesilaus,  it  seems 
to  be  a  more  probable  opinion,  which  imputes  to  him 
a  desire  to  restore  the  genuine  Platonic  dogma,  and 
to  purify  it  from  all  those  precise  and  positive  deter- 
minations which  his  successors  had  appended  to  it. 
Indeed,  one  statement  expressly  declares,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  his  lecture  to  bis  most  accomplished  scholar* 
was  the  doctrine  of  Plato  (Cic.,  /.  c);  and  he  would 
therefore  appear  to  have  adopted  this  formula  with  a 
view  to  meet  more  easily  the  objections  of  the  dog- 
matists. Now  if  we  thus  attach  Arcesilaus  to  Plato, 
we  must  suppose  him  to  have  been  in  the  same  case 
with  many  others,  and  unable  to  discover  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Plato  any  fixed  and  determinate  principles  of 
science.  The  ambiguous  manner  in  which  almost 
every  view  is  therein  advanced,  and  the  results  of  one 
investigation  admitted  only  conditionally  to  other 
inquiries,  may  perhaps  have  led  him  to  regard  the 
speculations  of  Plato  in  the  light  of  mere  shrewd  and 
intelligent  conjectures.  Accordingly,  we  are  told,  that. 
Arcesilaus  denied  the  certainty,  not  only  of  intellec- 
tual, but  also  of  sensuous  knowledge.  (Cic.,  de  Chat., 
3, 18.)  For  his  attack  upon  the  former,  Plato  would 
furnish  him  with  weapons  enough ;  and  it'  is  against  it 
principally  that  his  attacks  were  directed,  for  the  Stoics 
were  nis  chief  opponents. — The  true  distinction  be- 
tween the  Sceptics  and  the  members  of  the  Middle 
Academy,  at  its  first  formation  by  Arcesilaus,  appears 
to  have  been  this.  The  former  made  the  end  of  life  to 
be  the  attainment  of  a  perfect  equanimity,  and  derived 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad,  as  presented  by 
the  phenomena  of  life,  from  conversion,  and  not  from 
nature.  The  Academicians,  on  the  other  hand,  taught, 
as  a  general  rule,  that,  in  the  pursuit  or  good  and  tlr. 
avoidance  of  evil,  men  must  be  guided  by  probabilities. 
They  admitted  that  the  sage,  without  absolutely  mor- 
tifying his  sensual  desires,  will  live  like  any  other  in 
obedience  to  the  general  estimate  of  good  and  evil,  but 
with  this  simple  difference,  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  he  is  regulating  his  life  by  any  certain  and  stable 
principles  ofscience.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  do 
not  meet  with  any  statements  concerning  the  strange- 
ness of  their  habits  of  life,  like  to  those  about  Pyrrho  ; 
on  the  contrary,  Arcesilaus  is  usually  depicted  as  & 
man  who,  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  observed  all  its 
decencies  and  proprieties,  and  was  somewhat  disposed 
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»  that  splendonr  and  luxury  which  the  prevailing 
views  of  morality  allowed  and  sanctioned.  His 
doubts,  therefore,  as  to  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  a 
knowledge  of  the  troth,  may  probably  have  had  no 
higher  scarce  than  a  high  idea  of  science,  derived 
perhaps  from  his  study  of  Plato's  works,  and  compared 
with  which  all  human  thought  may  have  appeared  at 
best  bat  a  probable  conjecture  — Arcesilaus  continued 
to  flourish  as  late  as  the  134th  Olympiad,  B.C.  244. 
(Oninm'a  Fkati  HeUeniei,  vol.  l,p.  179.— Ritter'i 
Hillary  of  Philosophy,  vol.  3,  p.  600.  seqq.y—  III.  A 

r"  iter  of  Pares,  acquainted,  according  to  Pliny,  with 
art  of  enamelling,  some  time  before  Arislidcs,  to 
whom  the  invention  is  commonly  »ssigned.  He  ap- 
pears  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Polygnotus. 
(Kill.,  35,  11.— SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  *>.)— IV.  A 
painter,  subsequent  to  the  preceding,  and  who  appears 
to  have  flourished  about  the  128th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
268.  (PKn.,  35,  11—  SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  «.>— V. 
A  sculptor  of  the  first  century  before  our  era.  His 
country  is  uncertain.    {Plin.,  35,  12. — Id.,  36,  5.) 

AaxHtxira,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  line  of  the 
Agidse,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  Charilaus.  Du- 
ring this  reign  Lycurgus  promulgated  his  code  of  laws. 
(Pntna  .,  3, 1.) — II.  A  king  of  Macedonia,  natural  son 
of  Perdiceas,  who  ascended  the  throne,  after  making 
•way  with  au  the  lawful  claimants  to  it,  about  413 
B.C.  He  proved  a  very  able  monarch.  Under  his  sway 
Macedonia  nourished,  literature  and  the  arts  were  pat- 
ronised, and  learned  men  and  artists  were  invited  to 
his  court.    Euripides  and  Agatho,  the  two  tragic  poets, 
spent  the  latter  part  of  their  days  there,  and  the  paint- 
er Zcoiis  received  seven  talents  (about  8000  dollars) 
for  adorning  with  his  pencil  the  royal  palace.  The  cele- 
brated philosopher  Socrates  was  also  invited  to  come  and 
reside  with  the  monarch,  but  declined.   A  rchelaus  died 
after  a  reign  of  about  14  years.    Diodorus  Siculus 
makes  him  to  have  tost  his  life  by  an  accidental  wound 
received  in  bunting,  hut  Aristotle  states  that  he  fell 
by  a  conspiracy.    (  Diod.  Sic.,  13, 49.— Id.,  14,  37.— 
Arts  tot .,  Pclit.,  5,  10.— Compare  the  remarks  of  Wes- 
sefing,  ad  Diod.,  14,  37.) — III.  Son  of  Amyntas,  king 
of  Macedonia.    He  was  pot  to  death  by  his  half-broth- 
er Phdrp,  the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Justin, 
7.  4.) — IV.  A  native  of  Cappadocia,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  generals  of  Mithradatea.   He  disputed  with  the 
Romans  the  possession  of  Greece,  bnt  was  defeated  by 
Sylla  at  Chaoonea,  and  again  at  Orehomenus.  Arche- 
hras,  convinced  of  the  superiority  of  the  Romsns,  pre- 
vailed upon  Mithradatea  to  make  peace  with  them,  and 
arranged  the  terms  of  the  treaty  along  with  Sylla,  whose 
esteem  he  acquired.    Some  years  after  he  became  an 
object  of  suspicion  toMitbradates,  who  thought  that  he 
had  favoured  too  much  the  interests  of  the  Roman  people. 
Well  aware  of  the  cruelty  of  the  monarch,  Archelaus 
fled  to  the  Romans,  who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception. 
Plutarch  thinks  that  he  had  been  actually  unfaithful 
to  Mithradatea,  and  that  the  present  which  he  received 
from  Sylla,  of  ten  thousand  acres  in  Eubcea,  was  a 
strong  confirmation  of  this.    He  informs  us,  however, 
at  the  same  time,  that  Sylla,  in  his  commentaries,  de- 
fended Archelaus  from  the  censures  which  bad  been 
cast  upon  him.    (Pint.,  VU.  Syll.,  c.  23  )— V:  Son 
ef  the  preceding,  remained  attached  to  the  Romans 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  and  was  appointed  by 
Pornpey  high-priest  at  Comana.    As  the  temple  at 
Conuna  had  an  extensive  territory  attached  to  it,  and 
a  large  number  of  slaves,  the  high-priest  was  in  fact  a 
kind  of  king.    This  tranquil  office,  however,  did  not 
suit  his  ambitious  spirit ;  and  when  Ptolemy  Auletes 
had  been  driven  from  Egypt,  and  Berenice  his  daugh- 
ter had  ascended  the  throne,  he  obtained  ber  hand  in 
marriage.    Ptolemy,  however,  was  restored  by  the  Ro- 
man anna,  and  Archelaus  fell  in  battle,  bravely  defend- 
ing; his  xew  dignity.    Marc  Antony,  who  had  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  him,  gave  him  an  honourable  fune- 
Z 
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ml.  (Dm  Cass.,  39,  12,  seqq.—Id.,  39,  MS— E fit. 
Liv.,  105.— Plut.,  Vit.  Anton.,  c.3.)— VI.  A  natural 
son  of  the  preceding  by  Glaphyre.  He  is  called  by  Ap- 
pian Sieinnes.  (Bell.  Civ., 5, 7. — Consult  Schweigh., 
ad  loe.)  After  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
high-priesthood  at  Comana,  but  was  deposed  by  Julius 
Cesar.  Some  years  after  (B.C.  36),  Antony  made 
him  king  of  Cappadocia,  in  placo  of  Ariaratbes  X., 
whom  be  deprived  of  the  throne.  Archelaus  took  part 
with  Antony  at  the  battle  of  Actiom,  but  was  pardon- 
ed by  Augustus  The  emperor  even  subsequently 
added  Armenia  and  Cilicia  Trachea  to  his  territories, 
because  he  had  aided  Tiberius  in  restoring  Tigranes, 
the  Armenian  king.  When  Tiberius  retired  to  Rhodes, 
into  a  kind  of  exile,  Archelaus,  fearful  of  offending 
Augustus,  treated  the  former  with  neglect.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  when  Tiberius  came  to  the  throne, 
Archelaus  was  enticed  to  Rome  by  a  letter  from  Livia, 
which  held  out  the  hope  of  pardon,  but  on  reaching  the 
capital  he  was  accused  of  designs  against  the  state. 
His  ago,  however,  and  feeble  state  of  health,  together 
with  the  imbecility  of  mind  which  he  feigned  on  the 
occasion,  disarmed  the  anger  of  the  emperor.  He  died 
at  Rome,  B.C.  17,  having  reigned  52  years.  After 
his  death  Cappadocia  became  a  Roman  province.  (Dio 
Cass.,  57,  17. — Tariff  Ann.,  2, 42. — Sutton.,  Tib., 
37.)— VII.  A  son  of  Herod  the  Great.  His  father  in- 
tended him  for  his  successor,  and  named  him  as  such 
in  his  will;  but  as  Philip  Antipas,  another  son  of 
Herod's,  had  been  designated  as  successor  to  the  throne 
in  a  previous  will,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  they  repaired  to  Rome  to  have  the  ques- 
tion settled  by  Augustus.  The  emperor,  after  having 
heard  both  parties,  gave  to  Archelaus,  under  the  title 
of  terra  rch,  one  half  of  the  territories  of  his  father 
Herod,  comprising  Judaea,  properly  so  called,  together 
with  Idumtea.  On  his  return  home,  Archelaus  in- 
dulged in  the  hereditary  cruelty  of  his  family,  and  be- 
ing complained  of  to  Augustus,  was  deposed  (B.C.  6), 
and  sent  to  Vienna  ( Vienne  in  DoupAinf)  aa  an  exile. 
This  happened  in  the  tenth  year  of  hia  reign.  (Jo- 
seph ,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  c.  2. — Id.  ibid.,  e.  12,  seq. — Id.,\ 
Bell.  Jud.,  2,  i.—Noldius,  de  Vita  et  Gtstis  Herodum, 
p.  219,  »eqq .) — VIII.  A  philosopher,  a  native  of  Athens, 
though  others,  with  less  probability,  make  him  to  have 
been  born  at  Miletus.  (Simpl.  Phys  ,  fol.  6,  4.)  He 
was  a  pupil  of  Anaxagoras,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
exile  to  Lampsacus,  and  to  whom  he  succeeded  as 
head  of  the  Ionic  sect.  After  the  death  of  this  philos- 
opher, he  returned  to  Athens,  and  is  said  to  have  had 
Socrates  and  also  Euripides  among  his  pupils ;  but  aa 
to  the  former  of  the  two  this  is  very  doubtful.  Of  his 
life  and  actions  we  have  very  scanty  information,  as 
also  of  his  doctrines ;  so  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  arrive  at  any  certain  result  with  respect  to  hia  pe- 
culiar views.  He  received  the  appellation  of  Qvoucdc , 
(Physicus,  i.  e.  "  Natural  Pbilosophern),because,  like 
Anaxagoras,  he  directed  hia  principal  attention  to  phys- 
ical inquiries.  He  is  said  to  have  adopted  the  same 
primal  substance  aa  Anaxagoras ;  hut  to  have  aimed 
at  giving  an  explanation  of  his  own  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  universe  was  produced,  and  of  some  other 
details.  (Simpl.  Phys.,  fol.  7,  a.)  His  mode  of  ac- 
counting for  the  separation  of  the  elements,  and  of  con- 
necting therewith  the  origin  of  men  and  animals,  indi- 
cates in  the  most  remarkable  manner  the  affinity  of 
his  theory  with  that  of  Anaxagoras.  First  of  all,  he 
taught,  fire  and  water  were  sepeiated,  and,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fire  on  the  water,  the  earth  was  reduced  to 
a  slimy  mass,  which  waa  afterward  hardened ;  but 
water,  by  its  motion,  gave  birth  to  air,  and  thus  waa 
the  earth  held  together  by  air,  and  the  air  by  fin. 
While  the  earth  waa  hardening  by  the  action  of  beat, 
a  certain  mixture  of  warmth  with  cold  and  moist  par- 
ticles was  effected,  of  which  animals  of  various  kinds 
were  formed,  each  animal  different,  but  all  having  tlx 
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i  nourishment,  the  slime  in  which  they  were  bom. 
At  first  they  were  of  very  brief  duration,  and  subse- 
quently only  acquired  the  faculty  of  propagating  their 
species.  Men  were  distinct  from  the  other  kinds,  and 
became  the  ruling  race.  Mind,  however,  was  inborn 
in  all  animals  alike,  and  all  have  a  body  for  use,  only 
some  a  more  perishable,  others  a  more  durable  one. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  Arehelana  in  ethics  was 
as  follows :  "  Good  and  evil  are  not  by  nature,  but  by 
convention."  {Diog.  Laert.,  2,  16.— Orig.  Pkil.,  9.-»- 
RiUer't  Hut.  of  Philosophy,  1,  319,  ttqq.y 
Archkmorch.  Vid.  Opheltes. 
ArcbUs,  I.  a  Corinthian,  leader  of  the  colony  that 
founded  Syracuse.  Vid.  Syracuse). — II.  A  Greek  poet, 
a  native  of  Antioch,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Marius  and  Catulus  (B.C.  102).  He  soon  be- 
came intimate  with  the  moat  distinguished  men  in  this 
latter  city,  and  accompanied  Lucuuus  to  Sicily,  and, 
on  returning  with  him  to  that  province,  received  the 
rights  of  Roman  citizenship  at  the  municipal  town  of 
Heracles,  in  southern  Italy.  A  conflagration,  how- 
ever, having  destroyed  the  records  of  this  place,  a  cer- 
tain Gratius  contested  judicially  his  title  to  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen.  Cicero,  his  friend 
and  former  pupil,  defended  Archiaa  in  a  brilliant  ora- 
tion, which  has  come  down  to  us,  and  which  contains 
not  only  the  praises  of  his  old  inatructer,  but  a  beauti- 
ful eulogium  also  on  the  culture  of  letters.  The  poet 
gained  his  cause.  Archiaa  before  this  had  composed 
a  poem  on  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  and  had  commen- 
ced another  on  the  consulship  of  Cicero.  There  re- 
main,  however,  of  his  productions,  only  some  epigrams 
in  the  Anthology.  It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  eu- 
logium* which  Cicero  heaps  on  Archiaa,  with  the  ex- 
treme mediocrity  of  the  pieces  that  have  reached  us. 
A  servile  imitator  of  Leonid  as  the  Tarentine,  and  of 
Antipater,  he  handles  the  same  themes  which  they  had 
selected  before  him,  and  only  produces,  after  all,  un- 
faithful copies.  Two  or  three  pieces  are  somewhat 
superior  to  the  rest,  but  still  we  must  take  it  for  grant- 
ed that  his  poem  on  the  Cimbrian  war  waa  a  very  dif- 
ferent production  from  any  of  his  epigrams,  or  else 
'that  Cicero's  vanity  got  the  better  of  his  judgment,  and 
that,  in  praising  Archiaa,  be  felt  he  was  praising  him- 
self.  (Cic.,  pro  Arch.) 

ArchibXkos,  I.  son  of  Theopompus,  king  of  Spar- 
ta, died  before  hi*  father. — II.  Another  king  of  Sparta, 
son  .of  Anaxidamus,  succeeded  by  Agasicles.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  about  620  B.C.— HI.  Son  of  Zeuz- 
idamus,  of  the  line  of  the  Proclide.  He  ascended 
the  Spartan  throne  B.C.  476,  his  father  having  died 
without  becoming  king.  Laconia  was  desolated  by  an 
earthquake  about  the  12th  year  of  his  reign,  and  after 
this  the  Messeniana  revolted.  Archidamus  displayed 
great  coolness  and  ability  amid  these  events,  and  finally 
reduced  the  Messeniana  to  submission,  having  taken 
.the  fortress  of  Itbome  after  a  aiege  of  ten  years.  He 
•opposed  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but,  his  counsel  not 
having  been  followed,  he  took  the  command  of  the 
confederate  army,  and  made  many  invasions  of  Attica. 
He  died  B.C.  428.— IV.  Son  of  Agesilaus,  of  the  line 
of  the  Proclids.  Before  coming  to  the  throne,  he  had 
the  command  of  the  troops  which  the  Lacedemonians 
sent  to  the  aid  of  their  countrymen  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  On  his  return  to  the  Peloponnesus,  he  gain- 
ed some  advantages  over  the  Arcadians,  although  the 
Thebans  had  come  to  their  aid.  Having  ascended  the 
throne  (B.C.  361).  he  prevailed  upon  tie  Lacedaemo- 
nians to  aid  the  Phocians,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
their  behalf,  in  the  Sacred  war.  He  afterward  went 
to  the  aid  of  the.  Tarentines,  who  were  at  war  with 
same  of  the  neighbouring  communities,  and  fell  in  bat- 
tle there,  B.C.  338.  His  body  could  not  be  found 
after  the  action,  which  soma,  ascribed  to  the  vengeance 
of  Apollo,  who  thus  deprived  him  ot  the  rites  of  burial 
for  the  part  he  had  acted  in  die  Sacred  war. — V.  Sou 
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of  Eudamidas,  was  king  of  Sparta  when  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  came  to  attack  that  city,  B.C.  293.  He 
was  defeated  by  Demetrius,  in  the  very  view  of  Sparta 
itself,  and  the  city  would  have  been  taken  had  not  other 
events  called  the  victor  to  a  different  quarter  of  Greece. 
The  rest  of  bis  history  is  unknown.  Lsrcher  makes 
his  reign  to  have  been  one  of  46  years,  but  does  not 
give  the  data  on  which  he  founds  this  opinion.  (PhiL, 
ViL  Agid.— Lurcher,  Hut.  tPHerod.,  7,  609.) 

Aechigcnks,  a  physician,  born  at  Apamea  in  Syria. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Nerva,  and  Trajan. 
Archigenes  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  among  his  con- 
temporaries, and  for  some  generations  after.  He  it 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  Med- 
icine, and  waa  also  one  of  the  pneumatic  sect,  having 
received  the  principles  of  the  latter  from  his  preceptor 
Agathinus.  He  wrote  on  the  pulse  (a  work  on  which 
Galen  commented),  on  chronic  affections,  on  pharma- 
cy, dec.  Galen  often  cites  him  with  eulogiums,  and 
Juvenal,  his  contemporary,  makes  frequent  mention  of 
him  in  his  satires.  Only  fragments  of  his  writings  re- 
main. According  to  Suidas,  he  died  at  the  age  of  63  ; 
but  Eudocia  makes  him  to  have  reached  83  years. 
The  latest  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Archigenes  is 
that  of  Harles,  Lip*.,  1816,  Ho.— {Galen,  de  diff.  pule., 
2,  p.  26.— Jit.,  de  hoe.  affect.,  2,  p.  262,  etc.— Suidat, 
t. .«. — Eudocia,  op.  VUlouon,  Anted.  Grat.,  vol.  1, 
p.  65. — SprengeU  Hiit.  de  la  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  76.) 

Archil&chos,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Paroa,  who 
flourished  688  B.C.  His  mother  Enipo  was  a  slave, 
hut  his  father  Telesicles  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  of  the  island.  The  particulars  which  the  an- 
cients have  given  us  respecting  the  life  of  Archilochua 
appear  to  be  in  a  great  measure  fabulous.  It  is  cer- 
tain, however,  that,  while  still  young,  he  accompanied 
his  father,  who,  in  obedience  to  a  Delphic  oracle,  lad 
a  colony  from .  Paros  to  Thasos,  and  that  his  subse- 
quent career  was  one  succession  of  misfortunes,  which 
appear  to  have  exasperated  his  character,  and  give* 
to  his  poetry  that  severe  cast  which  the  ancients  ascri- 
bed to  it.  Among  the  various  tales  related  of  Archil- 
ocbus,  the  one  most  commonly  mentioned  is  that  con- 
cerning Neobule  and  her  parent.  (Vid.  Lycambes.) 
This  story,  however,  appears  to  have  been  invented 
after  the  poet's  time ;  and  one  of  the  scholiasts  on 
Horace  remarks,  that  Neobule  did  not  destroy  herself 
on  account  of  any  injurious  verses  on  the  part  of  Ax> 
chilochus,  but  out  of  despair  at  the  death  of  her  father. 
{Herat.,  Epod.,  6,  13.)  Archilochua  states  one  bet 
relative  to  himself,  in  some  verses  that  have  corns 
down  to  us,  which  is,  that  in  a  battle  between  the  Thav 
sians  and  people  of  Thrace,  he  saved  himself  by  flight, 
throwing  away  at  the  same  time  his  buckler.  This 
act  of  weakness  or  cowardice  waa  the  occasion  of  a 
galling  affront  which  he  afterward  received :  for,  haw- 
ing visited  Sparta,  he  was  ordered  by  the  magistrate 
to  quit  the  city  immediately.  Dissatisfied  eventually 
with  the  posture  of  affairs  at  Thasos,  which  the  poet 
often  represents  as  desperate,  Archilochua  must  have 
quitted  Thasos  and  returned  to  Paroa,  since  we  are 
informed,  by  credible  writers,  that  he  lost  his  life  in  a 
war  between  the  Parians  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Nazos.  The  ancients  ascribe; 
to  Archilochua  the  invention  of  a  great  number  of  po- 
etic measures.  (Consult,  on  this  subject,  Vietorinua, 
lib.  4,  p.  2588,  ed.  PuUck ;  and,  as  regards  the  Epodr. 
which  he  is  also  said  to  have  invented,  compare  the 
remarks  of  Vandtnhourg,  in  his  edition  of  Horace,  vol. 
2.)  With  respect  to  iambic  verse,  of  which  he  is,  in 
like  manner,  named  aa  the  author  (Hot.,  Ep.  ad  Pit., 
79),  some  difference  of  opinion  seems  to  exist ;  and. 
it  has  been  thought  that  the  invention,  in  this  caae, 
relates  less  to  the  iambic  rhythm,  which  appears  so 
natural  to  the-  Greek  language,  than  to  a  particular  kind 
of  versification.  (Compare  Schbll,  Hut.  LiL  Gr.,  voL. 
1,  p.  199,  "11  )   Archflochus  was,  in  general,  regard- 
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ed  by  tho  ancient*  aa  one  of  the  gresieet  potto  that 
Greece  bad  produced.  Cicero  classes  turn  with  Homer, 
Sophocles,  and  Pindar  (Oral.  1)  ;  and  in  an  epigram 
in  toe  Anthology  (vat.  2,  p.  286),  tha  Emperor  Ha- 
drian remarks,  that  the  Muses,  fearing  for  the  glory 
of  Homer,  inspired  Arcbilochaa  with  the  idea  of  com- 
poaing  in  iambic*  One  production  of  that  poet's, 
in  particular,  his  Hymn  in  honour  of  Hercules,  was 
tha  subject  of  high  eategtum ;  this  piece  be  himself 
sang  at  the  Olympic  games.  The  snniversery  of  his 
birth  was  celebrated,  as  in  the  case  of  Homer;  and 
tha  rhanaodisU  recited  bis  verses  aa  they  did  these  of 
the  Iliad.  Blaine,  be  wot  or,  attaches  itself  to  the  bit- 
ter  and  vindictive  spoil  that  characterized  his  verses, 
as  well  to  toe  irsdecency  which  pervaded  them ;  and  it 
m  peobably  u>  this  latter  cause  that  we  must  ascribe 
the  bras  of  his  poems,  of  which  we  possess  only  a  few 
fragments,  urcscsvtd  aa  citations  u  tha  writings  of 
Atberueue,  St.  Clemswt  of  Ahnandrea,  Stebrtus,  the 
irbnliaots,  etc  If  the  ancients  apeak  of  tha  F*iU* 
of  Arcbilochaa,  k  is  not  because  he  ever  published  any 
collections  of  apologues,  bat  because-  he  was  aoeos- 
tomed  to  give-  life  and  movement  to  BU  iirahirs  bp 
urtrodoemginto  thorn  occasionally  this  spaeiaa  of  com- 
position. Ta»  fragments  of  Archdociras  www  pnhliah 
ed  by  H.  Stephens  and  Froben  in  their  respective 
collections,  sad  by  Brunck  n  his  Aaalscas,  An  edi- 
of  them  by  Label,  with  a  critical  comments  17, 
arad  fjora  the  Leipsic  pvas*  in  WIS,  and  alae  m 
an  enlarged  form,  in  1819,  8ve. 

Aroninaaws,  the  moat  celebrated  mathematician 
aaaaug  ths  ancients,  a  native  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily, 
sad  related  let  King  Hiero.  He  aourrahed  aboot  260 
B.C.  Under  what  asastan  ha  studied,  or  haw  much 
of  his  extraordinary  knowledge  he  acquired  from  his 
predecessors,  is  not  known.  That  he  travelled  into 
Egypt  appears  certain ;  but  it  is  probable  that,  in  bis 
scientific  acquaintance  with  that  country,  he  comma- 
nicated  more  than  he  received,  and  that  he  owes  the 
peat  name  which  he  has  transmitted  to  posterity  to 
bis  own  vigorous  and  inventive  intellect.  He  was 
equally  skilled  in  the  science  of  astronomy,  gaoms 
try,  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  optics,  in  all  of  which 
he  excelled,  and  produced  many  extraordinary  inven- 
tions. His  ingenuity  in  solving  problem*  had  in  Ci- 
cero's days  become  proverbial ;  arid  his  ammdaf  in- 
genuity in  the  invention  and  construction  of  warlike 
engines  is  much  dwelt  upon  by  Livy.  His  knowledge 
of  the  doctrine  of  specula  gravities  is  proved  by  the 
well-known  atory  of  his  discovery  of  the  mixture  of 
stiver  with  gold  in  King  Hiero's  crown,  which  fraud  be 


acted  by  comparing  the  auaatity  of  water  displaced 
Of  equal  weights  of  gold  and  silver.    Tha  thought  oc- 
carred  to  him  while  m  the  bath,  on  observing  that  be 
displaced  a  bulk  of  water  equal  to  his  own  body ;  when, 
at  once,  perceiving  a  train  of  consequences,  he  rah 
naked  oat  of  the  bath  into  the  street,  saeaumingt 
Eipsca,  "  I  have  found  it  !*   This  part  of  the  story, 
however,  is  regarded  by  some  aa  a  mere  axaaweration. 
[Btegr.  CfaaV,  vol.  2,  p.  879.)   To  show  Hiero  the 
wonderful  effects  of  mechanic  power,  be  ia  said,  by 
tne  help  of  ropes  and  pulleys,  to  have  drawn  towards 
rum,  with  perfect  ease,  a  galley  which  lay  on  the  shore 
rnaoned  and  loaded.    His  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  powers  of  tha  lever  is  evinced  by  bis  famous  decla- 
ration to  tire  same  monarcb :  Aof  mi  oro,  sol  ror 
ruo/aov  uvr/ov,  "  Give  me  where  I  may  stand,  and  I 
will  move  the  world.''   But  bis  greatest  effort*  of  me- 
:  skill  were  displayed  during  the  siega  of  Syra- 
when  be  contrived  engines  of  annoyance  of  tha 


,  stupendous  nature.  Among  other  applications 
of  science,  he  is  said  to  have  fired  the  Roman  fleet 
by  mesas  of  reflecting  mirrors,  of  which  story,  long 
treated  ss  a  table,  Button  has  proved  the  credibility. 
I  if  cm.  it  FAcad.  das  Seiencu,  1747.)  There  are  not 
however,  even  at  the  present  day, 


who,  from  the  silence  of  Porybioa,  Livy,  and  ] 
on  this  subject,  still  view  the  tale  with  an  ays  of  u*> 
belief.  (Compare  Biogr.  (/me.,  vol  9,  p.  Ml. — For- 
eign Reviru,  No.  1,  p.  806.)  Eminent  aa  this  great 
mathematician  was  for  his  knowledge  of  mechanics, 
he  was  still  more  so  for  the  rare  talent  which  ha 
possessed  of  investigating  abstract  truths,  and  invent- 
ing conclusive  deraonstrationa  in  the  higher  branches 
of  geometry.  According  to  Plutarch  ( rat.  Marail.), 
intellectual  speculations'  of  this  nature  most  delighted 
him ;  and  he  did  not  deem  ft  worth  hie  white  to 
leave  any  account  in  writing  of  his  mechanical  aireo- 
ueus.  We  have,  indeed*  no  precise  indication  of 
any  works  in  which  they  are  described,  except  it  be 
with  regard  to  a  sphere  representing  the  movements 
of  the  stare,  of  which  Cicero  and  Claudian  make  men- 
tion. Archimedes  prided  himself  on  tha  discovery  of 
the  ratio  between  the  eylmdat  and  the  inscribed  sphere, 
and  requested  his  friends  to  place  the  figures  of  a 
sphere  and  cylinder  on  his  tomb,  with  an  raeription 
expressing  the  proportion  between  them ;  s  desire  that 
afterward  led  to  its  discovery  by  Cicero. 


The 


orator,  when  he  was  quaetor  in  I 
mcmrrment  in  the  shape  of  a  small  pillar,  and  showed 
it  to  the  Syraauaans,  who  did  not  knew  that  it  was  m 
being.  He  say*  there  were  some  iambic  verses  in- 
scribed upon  it,  the  latter  halves  of  which  ware  almost 
eaten  out  by  tiree  ;-snd  that  there  were  likewise  to  be 
seen  (ss  those  rferses  asserted)  the  figures  of  1  cytader 
and  a  sphere.  Prom  the  death  of  this  great  r  " 
tieian,  which  happened  A  U  G.  543,  to  the  on 
of  Cicero,  A.U.O.  878,  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
had  elapsed.  This  period,  though  it  bad  not  c 
the  cylinder  and  the  sphere,  bad  put  an  end  to  the 
learning  of  Syracuse,  once  so  respectable  in  the  repub- 
lic ef  letters.  (Car.,  Tut.  <?ius»£.,  or  33.)  Arcta mo- 
des's  eeprriehre,  which  stood  near  on*  of  the  city 
galea,  was  almost  overgrown  with  thorns  and  briers, 
and,  but  far  the  exertion*  of  Cicero,  would  most  prob- 
ably have  never  been  dissevered.  Ysrious  secoarsta 
by  Plutarch  of  the  rasnear  of  Archimedes' 


death.  The  period  when  it  occurred  was  during  the 
capture  and  atorrung  ef  Syracuse.  According  to  the 
narrative  asset  commonly  received,  Arehrmedeo  was 
engaged  in  studr  when  the  city  tell;  and  so  intent  was 
he  upon  a  geometnesl  figure  which  he  was  racing  m 
the  send,  ss  to  be  altogether  uacooscioaa  of  the  con- 
tusion around  him.  A  soldier  suddenly  entered  his 
room,  and  ordered  him  to  foflew  him  to  Msrcelloa,  ths 
Roman  general  having  given  particbhrr  orders  to  spare 
him.  Archimedes  refused  to  go  until  be  had  finished 
hit  derawrartretien,  whereupon  the  soldier,  in  a  passion, 
drew  his  swerd  and  killed  biro.  The  Roman  com- 
mander took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  hie  funeral, 
and  protected  and  honoured  his  relation*. — Several 
valuable  remains  of  this  celebrated  Mathematician  are 
preserved.  Ia  abstract  geometry  there  are  two  books 
'•On  the  Sphere  and  Cylinder;"  a  treatise  "On  the 
Dimensions  of  the  Circle ;"  two  books  "  On  obtuse 
Cosmos  sod  Spheroids ;"  a  book  "  On  Spiral  Lines ;" 
and  another  "  On  the  Quadrature  of  the  Parabola." 
Besides  these  geometrical  works,  he  wrote  a  treatise, 
entitled  tautaYar;  (Arttuurua\  in  which  be  demon- 
strate* that  the  sands  of  the  earth  might  be  numbered 
by  *  method  somewhat  similar  to  that  ot  logarithms.  In 
mechanic*  be  has  left  a  treatise  "  On  Equiponderants, 
or  Centres  of  Gravity  ;*  and  in  hydrostatics,  a  treatise 
"  Ob  bodice  floating  in  fluids."  Other  works  of  Ar- 
chimedes are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  which  are 
now  root  Of  those  that  remain  various  editions  have) 
appeared,  the  latest  of  which  was  issued  in  1799  treat 
the  Clarendon  press  in  Oxford,  with  a  new  Latin  trans- 
lation, a  preface,  notes  by  Terrelli  or  Verona,  purchased 
of  hie  executor  Albertini,  and  with  various  readings. 
The  edition  was  published  rmdur  the  care  of  the  Rev. 
A  Robertson)  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  and  may  be 
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regarded  u  the  first  truly  complete  one  of  the  works 
of  Archimedes.  Translation*  We  also  appeared  in 
some  of  the  modem  languages.  That  of  Peyrard,  in 
French  (1807,  4to,  and  1808,  2  vols.  8vo)  is  most 
deserving  of  mention.  Delambre  has  appended  to  this 
version  a  memoir  on  the  Arithmetic  of  the  Greeks ;  a 
subject  of  great  interest,  as  we  have  very  scanty  data 
left  us  on  this  point.  A  review  of  this  translation  is 
given  in  the  London  Quarterly,  vol.  3,  p.  89,  seqq. 
(Compare  Hut  Ion's  Math.  Diet.— Allan's  G.  Diet. 
— Saxii  Ononuut. — Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  2,  p.  378, 
*«W) 

Aboippc,  a  city  of  the  Marsi,  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  lost  in  Lake  Fucinus.  It  is  thought 
by  Holstenius,  on  the  authority  of  some  people  of  the 
country  who  had  seen  vestiges  of  H,  to  have  stood  be- 
tween the  villages  of  Transaqua  and  Ortuccia,  on  the 
spot  which  retains  the  name  of  Ardprtte.  (Hoist., 
Adnot.,  p.  154.) 

Abchippus,  I.  a  king  of  Italy,  from  whom  perhaps  the 
town  of  Archippe  received  its  name.  He  was  one  of 
the  allies  of  Turnus.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  752.)— II.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet,  who  gained  the  prize  but  once 
(Olymp.  91),  according  to  Suidas.  For  some  of  the 
titles  of  his  pieces  consult  Fabricius,  Bibl.  (Jr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  747,  and  Schweighaeuser's  Index  Auctorvm  to 
Athensus  (Antmadv.,  vol.  9,  p.  47). 

Abohontes,  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrates  of 
Athens.  At  first  the  archons  were  for  life,  and  on 
their  death  the  office  descended  to  their  children. 
This  arrangement  took  place  after  the  death  of  Codrus, 
the  Athenian  state  having  been  previously  governed  by 
kings.  The  first  of  these  perpetual  archons  was  Me- 
don,  son  of  Codrus,  from  whom  the  thirteen  following 
and  hereditary  archons  were  named  Medonticue,  as  be- 
ing descended  from  him.  In  the  first  year  of  the  sev- 
enth Olympiad,  the  power  of  the  archons  was  curbed 
by  their  being  allowed  to  hold  the  office  only  for  ten 
years.  These  are  what  are  termed  decennial  archons. 
Seventy  years  after  this  die  office  was  made  annual, 
and  continued  so  ever  after.— These  annual  archons 
were  nine  in  number,  and  none  were  chosen  but  such 
aa  were  descended  from  ancestors  who  had  been  free 
citizens  of  the  republic  for  three  generations.  They 
were  also  to  be  without  any  personal  defect,  and  must 
show  that  they  hsd  been  dutiful  towards  their  parents, 
had  borne  arms  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  were 
possessed  of  a  competent  estate  to  support  the  office 
with  dignity.  They  took  a  solemn  oath  that  they 
would  observe  the  laws,  administer  justice  with  impar- 
tiality, and  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  corrupted. 
If  they  ever  received  bribes  they  were  compelled  by 
the  laws  to  dedicate  to  the  god  of  Delphi  a  statue  of 
gold,  of  equal  weight  with  their  body.  (Kb/.,  Vit. 
Solon,  e.  19.— Pollux,  8,  9,  85.)  They  possessed 
the  entire  power  of  punishing  malefactors  with  death. 
The  chief  among  them  was  called  Archon ;  the  year 
took  its  denomination  from  him,  and  hence  he  was 
also  called  Inimvpoe .  He  determined  all  causes  be- 
tween man  and  wife,  and  took  care  of  legacies  and 
wills;  he  provided  for  orphans,  protected  the  injured, 
and  punished  drunkenness  with  uncommon  severity. 
If  he  suffered  himself  to  be  intoxicated  during  the  lime 
of  his  office,  the  misdemeanor  was  punished  with  death. 
The  second  of/the  archons  was  called  Basileus:  it 
was  his  office  to  keep  good  order,  and  to  remove  all 
causes  of  quarrel  in  the  families  of  those  who  were 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods.  The  profane 
and  the  impious  were  brought  before  his  tribunal ;  and 
he  offered  public  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the  state. 
He  assisted  st  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  festi- 
vals and  ether  religions  ceremonies.  His  wife  was 
to  be-  a  citizen  of  the  whole  blood  of  Athens,  and  of  a 
pore  and  unsullied  life.  He  had  a  vote  among  the 
Areopagiles,  but  was  obliged  to  ait  among  them  with- 
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out  his  crown.    The  PoUmarck  wss  another  archon 
of  inferior  dignity.    He  had  the  care  of  all  foreigners, 
and  provided  a  sufficient  maintenance,  from  the  public 
treasury,  for  the  families  of  those  who  had  lost  their 
lives  to  the  defence  of  their  country.    But  because 
these  three  magistrates  were  often,  by  reason  of  their 
youth,  not  so  well  skilled  in  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country  as  might  have  been  wished,  that  they 
might  not  be  left  wholly  to  themselves,  they  were  each 
accustomed  to  make  choice  of  two  persona  of  age, 
gravity,  and  reputation,  to  sit  with  them  on  the  bench, 
and  sssist  them  with  their  advice;    These  they  called 
UapeSpot,  or  assessors,  and  obliged  them  to  undergo 
the  same  probation  as  toe  other  magistrates.   The  six 
other  archons  were  indifferently  called  Thtsmatketa, 
and  received  complaints  against  persons  accused  of 
impiety,  bribery,  and  ill  behaviour.    Indictments  be- 
fore the  Thesmotheta  were  in  writing ;  at  the  tribunal 
of  the  Basileus,  they  were  by  word  of  mouth.  They 
settled  all  disputes  between  the  citizens,  redressed 
the  wrongs  of  strangers,  and  forbade  any  laws  to  be 
enforced  out  such  as  were  conducive  to  the  safety  of 
the  state.    After  some  time,  the  qualifications  which 
were  required  to  be  an  archon  were  not  strictly  ob- 
served, and.  when  the  glory  of  Athens  was  on  the  de- 
cline, even  foreigners,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
rights  of  citizenship,  were  created  archons.  Thus 
Hadrian,  before  be  was  elected  emperor  of  Rome, 
was  made  archon  at  Athens,  though  a  foreigner;  and 
the  same  honours  were  conferred  upon  Plutarch. — 
Many  lists  of  the  Athenian  archons  have  been  published 
in  various  works,  but  all  of  these  were  more  or  less 
inaccurate  till  the  time  of  Corsini,  and  on  that  account 
of  little  use  in  illustrating  ancient  history.   A  cata- 
logue of  the  archons  is  given  in  Stanley's  "Lives  of 
the  Philosophers"  p.  938,  seqq. ;  another  by  Du  Fres- 
noy  (ToMtltes,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  teqq.),  and  a  third  by  Dr. 
Hales  (Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  230,  teqq  ). 
One  cause  of  the  incorrectness  of  these  lists  has  been, 
the  not  adverting  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  Parian  mar- 
ble ;  that  the  compiler  places  the  annual  archons,  who 
preceded  the  Peloponnesian  war,  one  year  higher  re- 
spectively than  the  Julian  year,  with  which  they  were 
in  reality  connumerary.  Hence  two  archons  have  been 
often  made  out  of  one.    Again,  those  who  have  used 
this  document  did  not  always  distinguish  between  what 
was  attested  by  the  marble,  and  what  was  supplied  by- 
conjecture  where  the  marble  was  defaced.  Hence 
the  marble  is  often  quoted  for  that  which  was  only  in- 
serted by  its  editors.    Various  forms  or  corruptions  of 
the  name  of  an  archon  have  been  sometimes  admit- 
ted as  the  names  of  different  archons.    From  these 
causes,  the  catalogues  of  archons  are  not  as  correct 
and  accurate  as  they  might  have  been  rendered. 
{Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenici,  vol.  1,  p.  x.,  Introduction. ) 
The  most  accurate  tables,  ss  far  ss  they  extend,  are 
those  given  by  Clinton,  in  the  work  which  has  juat 
been  quoted. 

Abohttas,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  one  of  the 
Pythagoric  preceptors  of  Plato.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  eighth  in  succession  from  Pythagoras ;  and 
this  account  deserves  more  credit  than  the  assertion  of 
Iamblichus,  that  be  heard  Pythagoras  in  person ;  for 
the  father  of  this  sect  flourished,  as  we  shall  see,  about 
the  60th  Olympiad,  B.C.  640;  but  Archytaa  con- 
versed with  Plato  upon  hia  first  visit  to  Sicily,  which 
was  in  the  96th  Olympiad,  B.C.  396 ;  whence  it  ap- 
pears, that  there  was  an  interval  of  above  a  century 
between  the  time  of  Pythagoras  and  that  of  Archytas. 
Such  was  the  celebrity  of  this  philosopher,  that  many 
illustrious  names  appear  in  the  train  of  hie  disciples, 
particularly  Philolaus,  Eudoxus,  and  Plato.  To  these 
Suidas,  and,  after  him,  Erasmus  (Ckil.,  p.  550),  add 
Empedocles;  but  Empedocles  certainly  flourished 
about  the  84th  Olympiad,  near  fifty  years  before  Ar- 
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ehytas. — So  high  was  his  character  for  moral  and  po- 
litical wisdom,  and  so  deservedly  did  ha  enjoy  the  un- 
limited confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom,  he  was  appointed  seven  different 
times  to  the  responsible  office  of  general,  and  never 
experienced  either  check  or  defeat.  (Diog.  hurt.,  8, 
79. — Menage,  ad  lot. — £han  makes  it  six  times. 
Tar.  Hitt.,  7,  14.)  Archytas  was  eminently  distin- 
guished for  his  self-comnurld  and  purity  of  conduct ; 
and  as  uniting  with  a  rare  knowledge  of  mankind  such 
a  childlike  feeling  of  universal  love,  and  such  simple- 
ness  of  manners,  that  he  lived  with  the  inmates  of  his 
souse  a  real  father  of  a  family.  Amid  all  his  public 
avocations,  however,  ho  (till  found  leisure  to  devote 
to  the  most  important  discoveries  in  science,  and  to 
the  composition  of  many  works  of  a  very  diversified 
character.  His  discoveries  were  exclusively  in  the 
mathematical  and  kindred  sciences.  He  wss  occu- 
pied not  merely  with  theoretical,  but  also  practical 
and 


his  inventions  in  this  department  of 
study  imply  a  considerable  advance  in  their  cultivation. 
He  also  published  a  musical  system,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  by  all  succeeding  theoretical  students  of  the 
ait.  {PiaUm.,  Harm.,  1, 13. — Boetk.,  de  Mus.)  He 
wrote,  moreover,  a  treatise  on  agriculture.  ( Yarn,  it 
K.  JL,  1, 1 . — Coram.,  1,1.)  0?  his  philosophical  doc- 
trines many  accounts  have  come  down  to  us ;  but  wher- 
ever our  information  on  this  head  is  derived  exclusive- 
ly from  writers  of  later  date,  we  cannot  be  too  much 
on  our  guard,  lest  we  should  adopt  anything  which 
rests  merely  on  supposititious  writing,  since  nearly  all 
the  fragments  attributed  to  him  are  spurious.  These 
fragments  have  been  preserved  by  8tobasus  and  others, 
unedited  from  him  by  Gale,  in  his  Oouscula  Mytholo- 
etc*  (Cantabr.,  1671,  12mo),  among  the  TlvBayopeUjv 
tnmrrxuT/tdria.  They  are  given,  however,  more  fully 
and  correctly  by  Orellina,  in  his  Ojnueula  Graeorum, 
Ac  ,  vol.  3,  p  234,  seqq. — Aristotle,  who  was  an  in- 
dustrious collector  from  the  Pythagoreans,  is  said  to 
have -borrowed  from  Archytas  the  general  arrangements 
which  sre  usually  called  his  "  Ten  Categories/' — The 
asm  of  the  moral  doctrines  of  Archytas  is,  that  virtue 
is  to  be  pursued  for  its  own  sake  in  every  condition  of 
kfo,  that  all  excess  is  inconsistent  with  virtue;  that 
the  mind  is  more  injured  by  prosperity;  and  that  there 
it  no  pestilence  so  destructive  to  human  happiness  as 
pleasure.  It  ia  probable  that  Aristotle  was  indebted 
to  Archytas  for  many  of  his  moral  ideas ;  particularly 
fur  the  notion  which  runs  through  his  ethical  pieces, 
that  virtue  consists  in  avoiding  extremes.  Archytas 
perished  by  shipwreck,  and  his  death  ia  made  a  sub- 
ject of  poetical  description  by  Horace,  who  cele- 
brates him  as  a  geometer,  mathematician,  and  astron- 
omer. (OA,  1,  38.— Kitter,  History  of  the  Pythag. 
PkOos.,  p.  67.— Id.,  Hiet.  Ane.  Phi,  vol.  1,  p.  360, 
«¥•) 

Akcitkxk.ii,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo,  as  bear- 
ing a  bow  (arms  and  Unto).  The  analogous  Greek 
expression  is  ro(o+6poc.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  3,  76,  dec.) 

Abctthus,  a  cyclic  bard,  born  at  Miletus.  He  was 
confessedly  a  very  ancientpoet,  nay,  he  is  even  termed 
a  disciple  of  Homer.  The  chronological  accounts 
place  him  immediately  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Olympiad.  Arctinus  composed  a  poem  consisting  of 
9100  verses.  (Heeren,  BMiothek  der  Alien  Lit.,  Sua., 
pt.  4,  p.  61.)  It  opened  with  the  arrival  of  the  Ama- 
zons at  Troy,  which  event  followed  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Hector.  The  action  of  the  epic  of. Arcti- 
axat  was  connected  with  the  following  principal  events. 
Achillea  kills  Pentbeailea,  and  then,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
puts  to  death  Theraites,  who  had  ridiculed  him  for  hie 
love  of  her.  Upon  this,  Metnnon,  the  son  of  Aurora, 
I  with  hie  Ethiopians,  and  ia  slain  by  the  son  of 
,  after  he  himself  has  killed  in  battle  Antilochua, 
the  Patroelus  of  Arctinus.  Achilles  himself  falls  by 
tim  bead  of  Paris,  while  pursuing  the  Trojans  into  the 


town.  Ajax  and  Ulysses  contend  lor  hi*  arms,  and 
the  defeat  of  Ajax  causes  his  suicide.  (Schol.  Pint., 
lstkm.,  3,  58.)  Arctinus  farther  related  the  story  ol 
the  wooden  horse,  the  careless  security  of  the  Trojans, 
and  the  destruction  of  Laocoon,  which  induced  iEneas 
to  fly  for  safety  to  Ida,  before  the  impending  destruc- 
tion of  the  city.  In  this  he  is  quite  different  from  Vir- 
gil, who,  in  other  respects,  has  in  the  second  book  of 
the  iEneid  chiefly  followed  Arctinus.  The  sack  of 
Troy  by  the  Greeks  returning  from  Tenedos,  and  is- 
suing from  the  Trojan  horse,  was  described  so  far  as 
to  display  in  a  conspicuous  manner  the  arrogance  and 
mercUessness  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  occasion  the  res- 
olution of  Minerva,  already  known  from  the  Odyssey, 
to  punish  them  in  various  ways  on  their  return  home. 
This  last  part,  when  divided  from  the  preceding,  was 
called  the  Destruction  gf  Troy  ('lXiov  ir(pettc) ;  the 
former,  comprising  the  events  up  to  the  death  of  Achil- 
les, was  termed  the  Mtkiopis  of  Arctinus.  (Prod., 
Chrcstom.—Stholl,  Hist.  bit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  169 — 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  p.  66,  in  Ubr.  Vs.  Knout.) 

Abctofhylix,  a  constellation  near  the  Great  Bear, 
called  also  Bootes.  The  term  is  derived  from  ipuroe, 
"  a  bear,"  and  ^vAof,  "  a  keeper  or  guard,"  for  the 
position  of  the  constellation  on  the  celestial  sphere  is 
such,  thst  it  appears  to  watch  over  the  Greater  and 
Smaller  Bear.  Hence  Ovid  calls  it  "  Custos  Ursa" 
(Trist.,  I,  10,  16),  and  Vitruvius  simply  "  Custos" 
(9, 4.— Compare  Meier,  Uniersuch.,  etc.,  ier  Stemna- 
men,  p.  Vf.—Cic.,  de  Wat.  D.,  3,  43). 

Abctos,  two  celestial  constellations  near  the  north 
pole,  commonly  called  Vrsa  Major  and  Minor,  sup- 
posed to  be  Areas  and  his  mother,  who  were  made 
constellations.  Ovid  calls  them  Fera  conjointly : 
"  magna  nanomu  Feraf  (Trist.,  4,  8,  1).  Original- 
ly, the  Greater  Bear  alone  had  the  name  of  Arctos,  and 
Homer  appears  merely  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
this  constellation,  not  with  that  of  the  Smaller  Bear. 
(II.,  18,  487.— OA;  5,  375.)  The  discoverer  of  the 
Utter  constellation  is  said  to  have  been  Thalea,  who 
lived  at  leaat  two  centuries  after  Homer.  (Sehol.  ad 
B.,  I.  c— AchOl.  Tat  , bag.  in  Arat.,Phan.,  c.  1.— 
Hygm.,  Poet.  Astron.,  S,  3.)  The  truth  is,  however, 
that  Thalea  merely  brought  the  knowledge  of  the 
Smaller  Bear  from  the  East  into  Greece,  for  the  Phoe- 
nicians were  acquainted  with  it  at  a  much  earlier  pe- 
riod, and  hence  the  name  QotvUti,  Pkoerice,  that  was 
sometimes  given  to  it.  (Eratostk.,  Cat.,  c.  3. — SchcL 
ad  German.,  p.  89.)  Another  name  for  the  Greater 
Bear  was  'A/tafa,  or  "  the  Wain,"  an  appellation 
known  already  to  Homer  (it,  I.  c.S.  Subsequently, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  the  Greater  and  Small- 
er Wain,  as  between  the  Greater  and  Smaller  Bears. 
Hence  we  have,  in  Latin,  the  plural  form  Piaustra 
applied  to  both  constellations  of  the  Wsin.  (German., 
v.  36. — Amen,  v.  103.)  The  more  common  Latin 
expression,  however,  is  Septem  Triones,  "  the  seven 
ploughing  oxen,"  originally  applied  to  the  Greater 
Bear,  but  afterward  to  both.  Hence  the  Latin  Sep- 
temtrio,  as  indicating  the  north.  (  Varro,  L.  L.,  6, 4. — 
AuL  Gell.,  8,  31.— Virg.,  Mn.,  I,  748.)  Two  other 
names  are  also  found  among  the  ancients  for  the  Bear, 
namely,  'EJUm?  (Helice),  and  Kvvooovpa  (Cynosure). 
The  first  of  these  is  derived  from  tttf,  "  curled,"  and 
has  reference  to  the  curved  or  s-like  position  of  the 
stars  composing  the  Greater  Bear,  if  we  regard  what 
is  commonly  called  the  Square  or  Quadrangle,  merely 
as  a  semicircle  opening  towards  the  north.  (Butt- 
mann,  as  cited  by  Ideler,  Vntersuek.  uker  die  BeobackU 
der  Alt.,  p.  376.)  The  term  Iwoooupa,  on  the  other 
hand,  which  signifies  the  Dog's  tail,"  waa  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  the  constellation  of  the  Smaller 
Bear,  because  this  animal  is  represented  on  the  celes- 
tial planisphere  with  its  tail  bent  upward  like  that  of  a 
dog,  or,  as  the  scholiast  on  Homer  remarks  (27.,  18, 
im\iiatb6cK»vc^fxeivavauiMouhrp>oipdv.  At 
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■  later  period,  however,  the  etymology  of  the  two  tens* 
wu  forgotten  pr  neglected,  and  HeTice  and  Cynosure 
appear  in  (able  a*  two  nymph*,  the  nureee  of  Jove. 
(Jrat.,Pketn.,  30,  ««?.— ifyf«»-, Pott.Astron.,  3,  3,) 
The  name  Cynatura  is  sometimes  improperly  applied  by 
the  moderns  to  the  Pole-star,  (/defer,  SUrtmamen,  p. 
8.)— The  ancient  name  of  (be  Greater  Bear  in  the  north 
ia  Karlnagn,  the  "Carle's,"  or  "Old  Man's  Wain." 
The  Carle,  Magnuses  says,  is  Odin  or  Thor.  Hence 
our  "  Charles's  Wain."    The  Icelanders  call  the  Bean 

Stori  (great)  Vagn,"  wd  "  JUtli  Vagn."  (Edia  Sa- 
u*%a*r, »,  804.) 

Arctcbos,  a  star  near  the  tail  of  the  Great  Bear, 
the  ruing  and  setting  of  which  was  generally  supposed 
to  portend  tempestuous  weather.  It  belongs  to  the 
constellation  Bootes  or  Arctophylax  and  forma  its 
brightest  star.  Originally,  according  >o  Erotianna  {Ex- 
po*, vcc.  Hxppocr.),  the  term  Arcturus  waa  synony- 
mous with  Arctophylaz,  being  derived  from  apuroc,  a 
bear,  and  oipof, a  watch  or  guard.  Whether  Hesiod,- 
who  twice  makes  mention  of  Arcturus  (Op.etD.,  566. 
—Rid.,  610),  means  the  star  or  the  constellation,  ia  not 
very  clear.  Even  spme  later  writers,  such  aa  Martia- 
nue  Capella,  and  the  scholiast  to  Germanicus,  employ 
the  term  as  indicating  the  constellation  itself.  The 
common  derivation  of  the  name,  from  apxroc,  and  ait- 
pa,  •  tail,  as  referring  to  the  situation  of  the  star  near 
the  tail  of  the  bear,  is  condemned  by  Buttmana.  {Ut- 
ter, Sternnamen,  p.  47,  *eqq.)  Arcturus,  observes 
Dr.  Halley,  in  the  time  ef  Columella  and  Pliny  rase 
with  the  sun  at  Athens,  when  the  sun  was  in  12$  of 
Virgo ;  but  at  Borne  three  daya  sooner,  the  sun  being 
in  of  Virgo,  the  autumnal  equinox  then  falling  on 
the  34th  or  35th  of  September. 

AaDiL.cs,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  said  to  have  been  the 
firat  who  invented  the  pipe.  He  erected  a  temple  also 
at  Troszene,  ia  honour  of  the  Muses,  who  were  hence 
called,  from  him,  Ardaiid**,  or  Ardaliotide*.  (Paw- 
tax.,  S,  31.— Stepk.  Byz.,  *.  ».) 

Abd£i,  the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  very  ancient  city 
of  Italy,  founded,  as  tradition  reported,  by  Danae,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  (  Virg.,  Mn.,  7, 408.)  Hence  the 
boast  of  Tumns,  that  be  could  number  Inachue  and 
Acrisius  among  his  ancestors.  Pliny  (3,  5)  and  Mela 
(3,  4)  have  improperly  reckoned  Ardea  among  the 
maritime  cities  of  Latium ;  but  Strabo  (238)  and  Ptol- 
emy (66)  have  placed  it  more  correctly  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  The  ruins  which  yet  bear  the 
name  of  Ardea  are  situated  on  a  hill  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  Though  the  early  accounts  of  this  an- 
cient city  are  lost  in  obscurity,  we  are  led  to  infer  that 
it  must  have  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity  at  a  remote  period,  if  it  be  true,  aa  Li  vy 
(SI,  7)  asserts,  that  a  body  of  Ardeatse  formed  part  of 
the  Zacyothian  colony,  which  settled  Seguntum  in 
Spain.  The  first  mention  which  occurs  of  this  city  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  is  in  the  reign  of  Tarquiniua 
Superbus.  We  are  told  that  it  waa  during  the  siege 
of  Ardea,  which  the  king  was  carrying  on,  that  the 
memorable  circumstance  occurred  which  led  to  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  throne,  and  the  consequent  change 
of  government  at  Roma  (Liv.,  1,  57. — Dion.  Hal  , 
4,  64.)  The  ArdeatB  had  the  honour  of  affording  an 
asylum  to  Camillua  in  his  exile,  and,  under  the  con- 
duct of  that  great  man,  were  enabled  to  render  a  signal 
service  to  the  Romans  in  their  utmost  distress  (if  indeed 
we  are  to  give  credit  to  Livy'a  account  of  these  trans- 
actions) ;  first  by  defeating  a  large  body  of  Gauls  who 
had  advanced  towards  their  city  in  quest  of  booty  (Lit., 
tf  45),  and  afterward  by  contributing  greatly  to  the 
decisive  victory  which  freed  Rome  from  her  most 
dangerous  enemies.  (Lis  ,  5, 49).  In  all  probability, 
however,  this  story  is  merely  to  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  embellishments  of  the  false  legends  of  the  Furian 
family-  (Compare  Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  vol.  1, 
p.  393,  seqq.)   The  Ardeate,  however,  did  not  always 


display  the  same  zeal  and  constancy  in  the  sen  ce  of 
the  republic.  In  the  second  Punic  war,  and  at  a  time 
whan  the  victories  of  Hannibal  bad  exhausted  the  re- 
sources of  the  state,  they  refused  to  furnish  any  farther 
supplies  of  men  and  provisions.  Their  city  was  there-  1 
fare  included  in  the  vote  of  censure  which  the  Roman 
senate  afterward  passed  on  several  refectory  colonies. 
(La.,  37,  9.)  Another  curious  circumstance  in  the 
history  of  Ardea  is  recorded  by  Vitro  (R.  R.,  %  %), 
who  states,  that  she  era  in  which  barbers  were  first 
introduced  into  Italy  from  Sicily  waa  noted  in  the  ar- 
chives ef  this  city.  This  epoch  Vano  makes  to  coin- 
cide with  454  A-U.C.  Strabo  (38)  informs  us,  that 
the  country  about  Ardea  waa  marshy,  and  the  climate 
consequently  very  unfavourable-;  which  is  confirmed  by 
Seneca  (Epitt.  105)  and  Martial  (£Jp. ,  4,  60).  Some 
warm  springs,  strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur, 
noticed  by  Vitruviua  (S,  3)  in  the  vicinity  of  Ardea, 
still  exist  under  the  name  of  la  SM/arata,  near  the 
Terr*  di  S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  direction  of  Antiujn. 
(Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  81,  seqq.) 

Aeduicca,  I.  a.  email  town  of  Assyria,  north  of 
Babylon,  on  the  Euphrates.  Herodotus  informs  us 
(1,  185)  that  Nitocna,  queen  of  Babylon,  in  order  to 
render  her  territories  more  secure  against  the  Modes, 
altered  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  made  it  so 
very  winding,  tba>  it  came,  in  its  course,  three  times 
to  Ardericca.  (Compare  lurcher,  ad  loc.,  where  a 
diagram  ia  given,  explanatory  of  the  course  of  the 
stream.)  Heeren  thinks  that  this  laborious  under- 
taking had  also  another  abject  in  view,  to  facilitate, 
namely,  the  navigation  of  the  vessels  ia  their  descent 
from  the  higher  countries.  He  consider*  it  probable 
that  this  was  effected  by  a  series  of  sluices  and  flood- 
gates, and  that  the  numerous  windings  of  the  canal 
made  it  a  three  days'  voyage  to  paaa  the  village  of  Ar- 
dericca, the  canal  being  cut  in  a  zigzag  manner,  to 
diminish  the  fall  occasioned  by  the  .steepness  of  the 
land.  The  name  Ardericca  has  led  to  the  conjecture, 
that  it  is  the  present  AUcercuf,  above  Bagdad.  Ak- 
kercuf,  however,  lies  on  the  Tigris,  not  the  Euphrates. 
(Heeren,  Idten.,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  198,  teqq. — Porter'* 
Travel*,  vol.  2,  p.  377.)— U.  A  village  in  Ciasia, 
about  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia  to  the  northeast  of 
Suaa.  (Herodotus,  6,  1 19.— Compare  Larckcr  and 
Bahr,  ad  lac.)  It  was  here  that  the  E ret rian  captives 
wereeettled.    (Vid.  Eretria.) 

Aaniacua,  a  river  of  Thrace,  falling  into  the  Hebrui 
at  Adrianopotie.    Now  the  Arda. 

AaooiNHA,  now  Ardennes,  a  forest  of  Gaul,  the 
longest  in  that  country,  reaching,  according  to  Cesar, 
from  the  Rhenua  and  the  territories  of  the  Treveri  to 
those  of  the  Nervii,  upward  of  fifty  miles  in  length. 
Others  make  the  extent  much  larger.  If  it  covered 
the  whole  of  the  intervening  apace  between  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Treveri  and  Nervii,  it  would  greatly  exceed 
fifty  miles.  The  original  Gallic  name  would  seem  to 
have  been  Ar-Dcn%  i.  e.,  "  the  profound,"  or  •'  deep" 
(forest).  Ar  is  the  article,  Den  in  the  Kinvric,  Don  in 
the  Baa- Breton,  and  Domkainn  in  Gaelic,  denote  re- 

rtively  "profound,"  "thick,"  {Thierry,  Hut. 
GomIou,  vol.  2,  p.  41,  in  noli*.)  The  ground  is 
now  in  many  places  cleared,  and  cities  built  upon  it. 
It  ia  divided  into  four  districts.  Its  chief  town  is 
Mezieres.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  8,  43. — Ctc*.,  Bell.  Cell, 
6,  29.) 

Aaors,  a  son  of  Gygea,  king  of  Lydia,  who  reigned 
forty-nine  years,  took  Triene,  and  made  war  against 
Miletua.  (Herodot.,  1, 16. — Compare  Clinton'*  Fasti 
Rclleniti,  vol.  3,  p.  296.) 

AuslItvii  ('ApeAarw,  Ptol. :  'AptXdrat,  Strabo : 
Arelate,  among  the  Latin  writers ;  and  sometimes 
Arelas  by  the  poets),  a  town  of  the  Salyes  on  tbe  east 
side  of  the  Rhodanua,  at  the  place  where  it  divides  into 
three  branches,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  aa  a  commercial  emporium,  and,  according  to 
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Pampnnrus  Mela,  it  was  w  of  the  richest  cities  n 
Gallia  Narbooanau.  It  wis  also  called  SeKtanarorn 
Ooloats,  iron  having  been  colonized  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  sixth  legion,  conducted  thither  by  the  father  of 
Tiberius.  It  ia  now  Arlet.  Daring  the  later  perioda 
of  the  Roman  empire,  A  relate  net  the  residence  of 
•ens  of  the  smyaarors ;  and  at  a  subsequent  date,  on 
;  of  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarian*,  the 
'  eadqsausera  vera  transferred  from  Treseri 
(7Vreea)  to  this  place.  (fte*.,  BM.  Oh.,  1,  M.— 
UtU-  X  6  —Smt.,  Vu.  7V4-,  *.) 

AxuoBRxa,  or  Auoaies,  a  Celtic  terra,  applied  in 
ftricmeae  te  ail  pans  of  Gaol  which  lay  along  the  oeean. 
As  the  Romans,  hover  or,  before  Cesar's  time,  knew 
no  other  part  of  the  coast  except  that  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  month  of  the  Garonne,  the  name 
with  them  became  restricted  te  this  portion  of  the 
country.  (JfoeeeW,  Gaotgr.,  vol.  2,  p.  US.)  The 
appellation  ia  derived  from  the  Gallic  ar,  "  opart,"  and 
■air,  "eon."  (Coaopare  Thirty,  Hut.  da  Omtlau, 
wjL  1,  JjaonsaL,  p.  rexxix.,  n  stasis.) 

AaJcaAotTK,  a  fortified  place  an  the  Rhine,  m  the 
leuimaiea  of  the  Bataei,  not  far  from  when  the  near 
essaiilua  to  form  the  Vahaha.  It  ia  now,  according  to 
D'Anvdie,  Atrt  at  Aertk,  bat  Mannert  ia  in  favour  of 
.aa-sAstai-  (Tecn\,  Hi*t.,  5,  JO.— Compare  Mannert, 
GangT^-toLS,p.S4S.) 

AaBorxetua,  the  judgea  of  the  Areopagus,  a  seat 
of  justice  on  a  sraatt  eminence  at  Athena.  (Vid.  Are- 
onagua.)  IV  mne  in  which  thta  celebrated  seat  of 
'  » was  msnmted  ia  unknown  Some  suppose  that 
the  founder  of  Athena,  first  eatabhabed  it, 
s  othstsgrve  the  credit  of  it  to  Craned  a,  and  others 
te  Solon.  Tee  oonstitation  and  farm  under  which  it 
appears  in  taster*,  ia  certainly  not  mere  ancient  than 
the  time  of  Solon,  though  he  undoubtedly  appears  to 
here  availed  himself  of  the  sanctity  already  attached 
ta  the  name  and  place,  to  ensure  to  it  that  influence 
sad  iano lability  which  were  essential  to  the  attam- 
raent  of  its  chief  object,  the  maintenance  of  toe  laws. 
1st  original  right  of  judging  all  esses  of  homicide  can- 
",  though  esidendy  the  (east  important  part  of  ita 
a,  since,  when  Ephialtes  had  deprived  it  of  aU  bat 
the  Araopagua  was  thought  to  be  annihilated. 

Anstocr ,  p.  MS. — Ix*  Met.,  ap- 
i  to  Pormri*  Paso**,  p.  686,  ed.  Laju.—Hcr- 
ssssnfc  Point.  AnMq-,  p.  21a,  net.  6.)  it  eras  not  re- 
stored to  ita  dignity  of  guardian  of  the  laws  till  the 
id  of  the)  thirty  tyranta.    Its  office  as  such  was,  in 
principle,  directly  opposed  to  an  abac  hue  democracy, 
and  amui  have  appealed  the  more  formidable  to  the 
aaattsana  of  that  form,  from  the  indefinite  and  arbitrary 
— inn  of  the  socroly  moral  power  oo  which  ita  authority 
waa  founded,  and  which  rendered  it  impracticable 
dearly  to  define  tire  extent  of  ita  influence.    In  later 
i  it  -waa  found  particularly  active  as  a  censorship 
1  in  several  respects  may  be  viewed  aa  a 
-  court  of  police,  taking  cognisance  of  laznry 
the  superintendence  of  public  buildings 
and  public  heekh,  and,  in  particular,  making  it  its  busi- 
ness to  direct  public  attention  to  men  who  might  en- 
danger the  stale,  though  its  own  power  to  inflict  pun- 
saktneaat  in  each  cases  was  very  limited,  (jxernuuta, 
L  c.)    The  Areopagus,  when  originally  constituted, 
waa,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  merely  a  criminal 
lent,  guided  by  motives  which  caanot  now 
ained,  rendered  it  aoperior  to  the  Ephetw, 
r'conrt  instrtnled  by  Draco,  and  greatly  enlarged 
res  jaraadictiso. — The  Dsaabsi  of  judges  composing  this 
aagost  tribune!  is  not  dearly  aseertaiaed.  Itwaaprob- 
sMy  about  ninety.    (Tittnax,  Grieeh.  Suttnerf.,  p. 
ssaV)   The  court  consisted  entirely  of  ei-archom ,  and 
every  aachon,  on  laying  down  bis  arebonahip,  became 
a  mull  ii  of  it.    (  TiUmemm,  L  c.—PUt.,  Vit.  SoL,  e. 
I*.)  It  was  expressly  provided,  however,  that  the 
members  of  tins  court  shooitl  be  altogether  pure  and 


blameless  is  their  lives,  and  it  was  even  required  that 
their  whole  demeanour  should  be  grave  and  serious 
beyond  what  waa  expected  from  other  men.  The 
dignity  of  a  judge  of  the  Araopagua  waa  always  for  rite, 
unless  he  was  expelled  for  immoral  or  improper  con- 
duet.  The  Areopagitaa  took  cognizance  of  murders, 
impiety,  and  imtaoral  behaviour,  and  particularly  of 
idleness,  -which  they  deemed  the  cause  of  all  vice. 
They  watched  over  the  laws,  and  they  had  the 


moot  of  the  public  Ueosnry ;  they  bad  also  the  liberty 
of  rewarding  the-nrtuoua,  and  inflicting  severe  punish- 
ment upon  reach  as  blasphemed  against  the  gods,  or 
slighted  the  celebration  of  the  holy  rnyateriea.  Hence 
St.  Paul  waa  arraigned  before  this  tribunal  as  "  a  setter 
forth  of  strange  gods,"  because  he  preached  to  the 
Athenians  of  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  They  a] ways 
Bat  in  the  open  air ;  because  they  took  cognizance  of 
murder,  and,  by  their  laws,  it  was  net  permitted  far 
the  murderer  and  hia  accruer  to  be  both  under  the  same 
roof.  (Vid.  Areopagus.)  This  custom  also  aught 
originate  from  the  persons  of  the  judges  being  sacred, 
and  their  being  afraid  of  contracting  pollution  by  coo- 
versing  in  the  earns  bouse  with  men  who  had  been 
guilty  of  shedding  ineooeat  blood.  They  always  heard 
censes  and  passed  sentence  in  the  night,  that  they 
might  not  be  prepossessed  ia  favour  of  the  plaintiff  or 
defendant  by  seeing  them.  Whatever  eauaea  wen 
pleeded  before  them  wsae  to  be  divested  of  all  oratory 
and  fine  speaking,  lest  eloquence  shook!  charm  then 
ears  end  corrupt  their  judgment.  Hence  arose  the 
meet  just  and  most  impartial  decisions ;  and  their  sen- 
tence «a  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  the  plain- 
tiff and  defendant  were  equally  convinced  of  ita  justice. 
The  Areopagitee  generally  sat  on  the  27th,  88th,  nod 
iflth  day  of  every  month.  Bat  if  any  bnaineaa  hap- 
pened which  required  despatch,  they  assembled  in  the 
royal  portico,  BoauUxr)  Xrod.  This  institution  waa 
preserved  entire  until  the  time  of  Pericles,  who,  aa  he 
had  never  filled  the  office  of  axe  nan,  could  net  be  ad- 
mitted a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  and  therefore  em- 
ployed all  hia  power  and  influence  in  umlermmingan 
authority  which  was  incompatible  with  his  own.  The 
earlier  strictness  too,  as  regarded  the  private  characters 
of  the  judgea,  began  now  to  be  relaxed,  and  eventually, 
when  the  grandeur  of  Athena  waa  on  the  decline,  men 
of  vicious  and  profligate  Uvea  beoame  members  of  the 
Areopagus. — As  -regards  the  form  Areopagita  and 
ArumagUa,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bergman  (Pre/, 
ad  uter.  Areopag.  ma!.). 

Aatoplovs  (kptwnayof,  or  'Apseer  ndyor,  i.  e., 
"the  hill  of  Mars"),  a  small  eminence  at  Athens,  « 
little  distance  to  the  northwest  of  the  Acropolis.  *Il 
was  so  called  in  consequence,  aa  it  was  mid,  of  Mars 
having  been  the  first  person  tried  them,  for  the  murder 
of  Halirr  ho  thine,  eon  of  Neptune.  ( Vid.  Areopagita.) 
Thia  celebrated  court  oonsieted  only  of  an  open  space, 
in  which  wee  an  altar  dedicated  to  Mioerva  Arsis,  and 
two  rude  seats  of  stone  for  the  defendant  and  me  ac- 
cuser. From  Vitnrviua  we  ream  {2, 1. — Oompare 
Poll.,  8,  10),  that  at  a  later  period  this  space  waa  en- 
closed, and  roofed  with  toes.  According  to  Herodotus 
(8,  63),  the  Persians  were  stationed  in  the  Areopagus 
when  they  made  their  attack  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Acropolis.  (Oonault,  aa  regards  the  farm  of  the  name, 
the  remarks  of  Bergman,  Pre/,  sd  Itoor.  Arcopag. 
rest.) 

A  ess-tor  teas,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  hundred- 
eyed  Argus,  as  soa  of  Areator.  (Oerd,  Met.,  1,  684.) 
*  Aebmos,  a  Greek  physician  of  Capptdockt,  whs  - 
is  supposed  to  have  nourished  A.D.  8».  We  have 
two  productions  of  has  remaining  t  ttpl  Airutv  net 
Ximeiuv  ofeuv  col  %pa>hjn>  wottov,  "On  the  canoes 
and  symptoms  of  scute  and  chronic  maladies;  "and, 
area!  erpoirttof  bfeov  ad  xforluv  mSini,  "On  the 
care  of  acute  and  chronic  maladies."  The  works  at 
this  most  elegant  writer,  which  have  come  down  to  aa, 
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are  so  truly  valuable  aa  to  make  us  deplore  the  loss  we 
have  sustained  by  the  mutilations  they  hare  suffered. 
His  language  is  in  the  highest  degree  re  lined,  and  his 
descriptions  are  uncommonly  graphic  and  accurate. 
For  example,  what  picture  could  be  truer  to  life  than 
the  one  which  be  has  drawn  of  a  patient  in  the  last 
stage  of  consumption  1  and  what  description  waa  ever 
more  poetically  elegant  than  that  which  he  gives  us  of 
the  symptoms  attending  the  collapse  in  ardent  fever  t 
—Considering  that  most  probably  he  was  prior  to 
Galen,  the  correctness  of  his  physical  views  cannot  but 
excite  our  admiration.  Thus,  in  his  account  of  Paral- 
ysis, he  alludes  to  the  distinction  between  the  Nerves 
of  Sensation  and  those  of  Muscular  motion,  which 
doctrine  is  treated  of  at  great  length  by  Galea,  in  bis 
work  De  Utu  Partium  (irepi  Xpaac  ruv  hi  ivdpurou 
auftan  ftopuav).  He  enumerates  indigestion  among 
the  exciting  cauaes  of  palsy,  which  seems  to  be  an 
anticipation  of  a  late  pretended  discovery,  that  paralysis 
of  toe  limbs  is  sometimes  to  be  referred  to  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach  and  bowels. — In  speaking  of  epi- 
lepsy, he  makes  mention  of  the  use  of  copper,  which 
medicine  has  been  tried  of  late  yesrs  in  this  complaint 
with  manifest  advantage. — No  other  ancient  writer 
that  we  are  acquainted  with  gives  us  so  correct  an  ac- 
count of  ulcers  on  the  throat  and  tonsils.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  various  phenomena  of  mania  is  very  inter- 
eating,  and  contains  the  singular  case  of  a  joiner,  who 
was  in  bis  right  senses  while  employed  at  his  profession 
at  work,  but  no  sooner  left  the  seat  of  his  employment 
than  be  became  mad.  He  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  jaundice,  which  he  attributes,  probably  with 
correctness,  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  more  especially 
to  obstruction  of  the  ducts,  which  convey  the  bile  to 
the  intestinal  canal.  He  makes  no  mention,  indeed, 
of  gall-stones,  nor  are  they  mentioned,  as  we  know,  by 
any  ancient  writer ;  only  Nonniua  recommends  Lithon- 
triptics  for  the  cure  of  the  disease,  which  might  seem 
to  imply  that  he  was  acquainted  with  the  existence  of 
these  concretions. — Arelaus  was  fond  of  administering 
hellebore,  and  concludes  his  work  with  s  glowing 
eulogy  on  the  properties  of  this  medicine.  The  best 
editions  of  Aretsns  are,  that  of  Wigan,  Oxon.,  17S3, 
ibl.,  and  that  of  Boerbave,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1731,  foL 
This  latter  one,  in  tact,  is  superior  to  the  former,  since 
it  contains  all  that  isgiven  in  Wigan'a  edition,  together 
with  the  commentary  of  Petit,  and  the  notes  and  em- 
endations of  Triller.  The  edition  of  Areteus  given 
in  Kuhn's  collection  of  the  Greek  medical  writers,  has 
not  proved  very  satisfactory  in  a  critical  point  of  view. 
(Pierer.,  Annul-  Aug.,  p.  1041. — Hoffmann,  Lex. 
BUI.,  vol.  1,  p.  248.) 

Arete,  a  daughter  of  the  philosopher  Aristippus. 
jElian,  however,  contrary  to  the  common  account, 
makes  her  his  sister.  (Hitt.  An.,  3, 40.)  Aristippus 
taught  her  the  doctrines  of  bis  school,  and  she  in  her 
torn  became  the  instructress  of  her  own  son,  the 
younger  Aristippus,  who,  on  this  account,  received 
the  surname  of  Metrodidaetus  (M ^rpod/oVucrof).  Her 
attainments  in  philosophy  were  highly  celebrated. 
iAriitocla,  ap.  Euttb.,  Prop.  Ev.,  14,  18.— Diog. 
Laert.,  8,  86.— Catanb.,  ad  Diog.,  I.  e.) 

Aeethdsa,  I.  a  nymph  of  Elis,  daughter  of  Ocean- 
us,  and  one  of  Diana's  attendants.  As  she  returned 
one  day  from  hunting,  she  came  to  the  clear  stream  of 
the  Alpheus,  and,  enticed  by  its  beauty,  entered  into 
its  waters  to  drive  away  the  heat  and  fatigue.  She 
heard  a  murmur  in  the  stream,  and,  terrified,  sprang 
to  land.  The  river-god  rose  and  pursued  her.  The 
nymph  sped  all  through  Arcadia,  till  with  the  approach 
of  evening  ahe  felt  her  strength  failing,  and  saw  that 
her  pursuer  was  close  upon  her.  She  then  prayed  to 
Diana  for  relief,  and  waa  immediately  dissolved  into  a 
fountain.  Alpheus  resumed  his  aqueous  form,  and 
sought  to  mingle  his  waters  with  hen.  She  fled  on 
under  the  earth,  however,  and  through  the  sea,  till  ahe 
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rose  in  the  island  of  Ortygia  at  Syracuse,  still  followed 
by  the  stream  of  toe  Alpheus.  In  proof  of  the  troth 
of  this  fable,  it  was  asserted  that  a  cup  (+taXn )  which 
fell  into  the  Alpheus  rose  in  the  fountain  of  Arethusi, 
whose  pellucid  waters  also  became  turbid  with  the 
blood  of  the  victims  slain  at  the  Olympic  games. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  5,  672,  teqq. — Motchut,  Idyll.,  7.— 
Keightley't  Mythology,  id  td.,  p.  132.)  An  explana- 
tion of  this  legend  will  be  found  under  the  article  Al- 
pheus.—II.  A  lake  in  Armenia  Major,  through  which 
the  Tigris  ran.  It  waa  near  the  sources  of  that  river, 
and  exhaled,  according  to  Pliny,  nitrous  vapours. 
(PUn.,  6,  27.) — III.  A  city  in  the  Macedonian  district 
of  Amphaxitis.  (Plin.,  4,  10.)— IV.  A  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Orontes.  It  was  either 
built  or  restored  by  Seleucus  Nice  tor,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Arabians.  ( Strab.,  518. 
—Zetim.,  1,  62.— Theod.,  Hitt.  Eeclee.,  3,  7.)— V. 
A  fountain  in  Eubosa,  near  Chalcis.  (Pit*.,  4, 12.)— 
VI.  A  fountain  in  Boeotis,  near  Thebes.    (Pint.,  4, 7.) 

Axecs,  I.  (two  syllables)  a  king  of  Sparta,  preferred 
in  the  succession  to  Cleonymus,  son  of  Cleomenet, 
who,  on  being  defeated  in  his  claim  upon  the  throne, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Pyrrhns.  Areus  was  in  Crete 
when  the  King  of  Epirus  marched  against  Sparta ;  and 
instantly  leaving  that  island,  whither  he  . had  gone  is 
aid  the  Gortynians,  he  returned  home  and  repulsed 
Pyrrbus.  He  afterward  went  to  the  aid  of  Athens, 
when  attacked  by  Antigonua  Gonatas,  and  lost  bis  life 
in  a  battle  with  ibis  prince  in  the  environ*,  of  Corinth, 
B.C.  368.  (Pauean.,  3,  6.)— II.  (Areus,  'Apetof)  s 
native  of  Alexandres,  and  member  of  the  Pythagorean 
sect.  According  to  the  common  account,  he  was  cms 
of  the  masters  of  Augustus,  and  enjoyed  so  high  a  de- 
gree of  favour  with  this  prince,  that  when,  after  the 
defeat  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  Augustus  appeared 
in  the  theatre  of  Alexandres,  be  had  his  old  instruct* 
on  his  right  band,  and  conversed  familiarly  with  him, 
declaring  that  one  of  the  causes  of  bis  sparing  ike  in- 
habitants wss  his  friendship  for  Areus.  (Dio  unin, 
SI,  16.— Fabric.,  ad  Dion.,  I.  e.—Plut.,  Fir.  Anton, 
80.)  The  eloquence  and  philosophy  of  Areus  wen 
so  persuasive,  that,  according  to  Seneca,  he  powerfully 
contributed  to  console  Livia  for  the  loss  of  Augustus! 
(Sense.,  Comal,  ad  Mar.,  4,  3.)  It  is  thought  by 
some  that  Dioscorides  dedicated  to  him  his  work  on 
the  Materia  Medica,  but  the  point  is  not  clearly  ascer- 
tained.   (Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  3,  p.  407.) 

Abeva,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Arevaci.  It  rose  southeast  of  Sale- 
mantica,  and  flowed  into  the  Durius.  The  modem 
nsme  is,  according  to  Harduin,  the  Arlanzo  {ad  Pink, 
3,  4),  but  according  to  Flores,  more  correctly,  the 
Ueero.    (Eep.  Sagr.,  6,  16,  39.) 

Arevaci,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  deri- 
ving their  name,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  3),  from  the 
river  A  revs  They  lay  between  the  Vaccei  to  the 
north  and  the  Csrpetani  to  the  south,  and  formed  one 
of  the  most  powerful  branches  of  the  Celtiberi.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  their  chief  city  was  No- 
mantia.  (Strata.  162  — Mela,  3,  6 — Appun,  B. 
Hup.,  c.  91.)  Pliny,  however,  assigns  this  place  to 
the  Pelendones  (3,  4).  Their  later  capital  was  Se- 
gobia  or  Segubia,  now  Segovia.  (iris.  Ant.,  p.  435. 
—Ptol.,  2,  6.) 

Aa.fl.sus,  a  mountain  of  Cappadocia,  covered  with 
perpetual  snows,  and  so  lofty  that  from  its  summit, 
according  to  the  ancient  writers,  both  the  Euxine  sod 
the  Mediterranean  Seas  might  be  seen,  although,  so- 
cording  to  Strata  (638),  there  were  very  few  whs 
could  boast  of  such  a  feat.  It  is  now  called  Argck- 
dag,  and  at  its  foot  stood  Mazaca,  the  capital  of  Cap- 
padocia, called,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  Csssarea  td 
Argsram,  and  now  Kaitariek.  Mr.  Kinneir  observes, 
that  Mount  Argaus  is  unquestionably  one  of  prodi- 
gious elevation ;  but  he  much  questions  whether  an 
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_  ever  reached  its  summit;  slid,  indeed, 
he  m  positively  informed  that  this  mi  quite  impossi- 
ble. It  was  covered  for  some  milea  below  the  peak 
with  snow,  which  was  said  to  be  eight  or  ten  feet  in 
depth  in  the  month  of  October,  when  he  waa  at  C Bas- 
ra*. {Journey  through  Ana  Minor,  dec.,  p.  M,  note. ) 

Aeoathonius,  or  Arganthoniue,  a  king  of  Gades, 
who,  according  to  one  account  (Herod.,  1, 168. — Cic., 
it  Sou*.,  19),  lived  190  years,  and  reigned  80  years 
of  this  number.  Pliny  (7,  48)  gives  ISO  years  as  the 
period  of  bis  existence ;  and  Situs  Ilabcoa  (8,  398), 
by  poetic  license,  300  years. 

Assts,  a  son  of  Colas  and  Terra,  who  bad  only 
ate  eye  in  his  forehead.    (VuL  Cyclopes.) 

Asa  sua,  a  son  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  obtained  the  kingdom  when  Amyntas,  father  of 
Philip,  was  driven  oat  for  a  season  by  the  IUyrisns 
(fan  393  B.C.  to  390).  On  the  death  of  Peidiccas, 
EC.  360,  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  remount 
the  throne.  (.Justin,  7,  1.) 
Axoi  (fhtr.  nut.).  Vid.  Argoe. 
Aaeii,  I.  daughter  of  Adraatua,  married  Polynices, 
whom  she  loved  with  uncommon  tenderness.  When 
be  was  killed  in  the  Theban  war,  and  Creon  had  for- 
bidden  any  one  to  perform  bis  funeral  obsequies,  Argia, 
i  with  Antigone,  disobeyed  the  mandate, 


and  placed  the  corpse  of  Polynices  on  the  funeral  pile. 
Antigone  was  seised  by  the  guards  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned near  the  dead  body,  but  Argia  escaped.  Vid. 
Antigone.  (Hfg».,fai.,69  and  73.) — U.  A  country 
of  Peloponnesus,  catted  also  Argolis,  of  which  Argos 
was  Ike  capital. — III.  The  wife  of  Inacb.ua,  and  moth- 
er of  lo.  (J%grm.,/«».,H5.) 

Asuilxtom,  a  street  at  Rome,  which  led  from  the 
Vices  TAiscos  to  the  Forum  OUtohum  and  Tiber, 
las  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain.  Some  accounts 
derived  it  from  Argus,  s  guest  of  Evander's  (vid.  Ar- 
gus, V.),  who  was  said  to  have  been  interred  there ; 
sons  from  the  abundance  of  argilla,  or  clay,  found  in 
the  vicinity.  (Vorro,  L.  L„  4,  32.)  This  street  ap- 
pears to  have  been  chiefly  tenanted  by  booksellers 
(Jfsrfcei,  Ep.,  I,  4— Jd.,  1,  118),  and  also  by  tailors. 
(Jfsrfcef,  £>.,  3,  17.)  Cicero  informs  us  (Ep.  ad 
Ml,  1, 14),  that  his  brother  Quintus  had  a  house  in  the 
Aigflelum.   (Cromer's  Aneunt  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  646.) 

AaaiLtrs,  the  first  town  on  the  coast  of  Bisaltia  in 
Thrace,  beyond  Bromiscus  and  the  outlet  of  the  Lake 
Bottie.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Andres,  ac- 
cording to  Thneydides  (4,  102).  Herodotus  (7,  1 16) 
ssys  it  was  the  first  town  which  Xerxes  entered  after 
creating  the  Strymon.  The  Argilians  espoused  the 
cause  of  Brasidas  on  his  arrival  in  Thrace,  and  were 
very  instrumental  in  securing  his  conquest  of  Am- 
pbrpolia.    (Tkueyd.,  4,  103.) 

Aaoiwoas,  small  islands  below  Lesbos,  and  lying 
orT  the  promontory  of  Cans  or  Color*  m  .lEolis.  They 
were  rendered  farnoua  for  the  victory  gained  near  them 
by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon,  over  that  of  the 
Lacedemonians,  in  the  36th  year  of  the  Peloponneaian 
war,  B.C.  406.    Of  these  three  islands,  the  largest 
had  a  town  called  Arginuea.    They  are  formed  of  a 
white,  axgillaceoas  soil,  and  from  that  circumstance 
look  tbeir  names  (dpyweetr,  tkimxg  waits,  feminine 
iuryarooaoa,  contracted  ipyivodoa. — Compare  the  re- 
vaarfcs  of  Heusinger,  ad  Cic.,  it  Of.,  1,  34, 0). 

ABosraoirras,  a  somame  given  to  Mercury,  because 
he  laiLeA  the  hundred- eyed  Argue,  by  order  of  Jupiter. 
Compcr,  in  bis  version  of  Homer,  renders  the  term  in 
tawissMni  by  "  Argicide."  (Consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Jo.) 

Auupcki,  a  nation  among  the  Sauromata,  born 
bathdU  with  flat  noses  and  long  chins.  They  lived  upon 
the  trait  of  a  tree  called  Ponticus,  from  which,  when 
cine,  they  made  a  thick  buck  liquor  called  Aeeku, 
wskeich  ihey  drank  clear,  or  mixed  with  milk.  Of  the 
i  ihey  prepared  a  kind  of  cake.  Mo  ma 
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violence  to  this  people,  for  they  were  accounted  sacred, 
and  had  no  warlike  weapon  among  them.  They  de- 
termined the  differences  between  their  neighbours, 
and  whoever  fled  to  them  for  refuge  was  permitted  to 
five  unmolested.  (Herodot.,  4,  S3.)  Bitter  thinks 
that  these  Argippsai  were  one  of  the  esrly  sacerdotal 
colonies  from  India,  which  had  settled  in  the  wilds  of 
Scytbia,  and  whose  peaceful  and  sacred  character  had 
secured  the  regard  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 
Tbeir  bald  beads  he  accounts  for  by  the  circumstance 
of  the  priests  of  Buddha  being  accustomed  to  shave 
the  head.  (Vorkalle,  p.  386.)  De  Guignes,  on  the 
other  hand,  refers  the  description  of  Herodotus  to  the 
Sins.  (Mem.  it  CAcad.  dee  Inter.,  vol.  85,  p.  661.) 
The  best  opinion,  however,  is  in  favour  of  the  Calmnca, 
whose  peculiar  physiognomy  coincides  with  that  as- 
cribed to  the  ancient  Argippei.  (Malte-Bnen,  AmuU. 
it*  Voyag.,  vol.  1,  p.  873.)  The  Calmuc  priests, 
moreover,  called  Qhetongt,  are  said  to  ahave  the  entire 
head,  and  to  do  this  also  in  the  case  of  infants  that  are 
destined  for  the  priesthood.  (Compare  Bkkr,  ad 
Herod.,  I.  c.—RetauU,  Geogr.  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1, 
p.  173,  teqq.) 

Akeiva,  a  surname  of  Juno,  aa  worshipped  at  Ar- 
gos.   (Frry.,  Jfta.,3,  647.) 

Axervi,  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Argoe  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  The  word  is  also  applied  by 
Homer,  and,  in  imitation  of  him,  by  the  later  poets,  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

Ateo,  the  name  of  the  farnoua  ship  which  carried 
Jason  and  his  fifty  companions  to  Colchis,  when  they 
resolved  to  recover  the  golden  fleece.  Jsson  having 
applied  to  Argus  (mi.  Argue,  III.)  to  construct  a  ves- 
sel for  the  expedition,  Argus  built  for  him  a  fifty-oared 
galley,  called  from  himself  the  Argo.  Minerva  aided 
the  architect  in  its  construction,  snd  set  in  the  prow  a 
piece  of  timber  cut  from  the  speaking  oak  of  Dodona, 
and  which  had  the  power  of  giving  oracles.  On  the 
termination  of  the  voyage,  Jason  consecrated  the  ves- 
sel to  Neptune  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  Accord- 
ing to  the  more  popular  account,  however,  Minerva 
translated  the  Argo  to  the  skies,  and  made  it  a  con- 
stellation. (Apottod.,  1,  9,  16. — Id.,  1,  9,  34. — Id., 
1,  9,  37.— Dioi.  Sic.,  4,  W.—Eratottk.,  86,— Hf- 
gin.,  fat.,  34,  dec.) 

AboolIoos  sinus,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argolis,  be- 
tween this  country  and  Laconia.  It  is  now  the  Gulf 
ofNspoU. 

AeoSlm,  a  country  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  east  ot 
Arcadia.  It  is  property  a  neck  of  land,  deriving  its 
name  from  its  capital  city  Argos,  and  extending  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  from  Arcadia  fifty-four  miles 
into  the  sea,  where  it  terminates  in  the  promontory  of 
Scillenm.  Many  and  important  associations  of  the 
heroic  age  are  connected  with  this  country.  Here 
was  Tynns,  from  which  Hercules  departed  at  the 
commencement  of  his  labours ;  here  was  Mycenn,  the 
royal  city  of  Agamemnon,  the  most  powerful  and  the 
most  unhappy  of  kings ;  here  waa  Nemea,  celebrated 
for  its  games  instituted  in  honour  of  Neptune.  But 
the  glory  of  its  early  history  does  not  seem  to  have 
animated  Argos.  No  Themis) oc tee,  no  Agesilaua 
waa  ever  counted  among  ita  citizens ;  and  though  it 
possessed  a  territory  of  no  inconsiderable  extent,  it 
never  assumed  a  rank  among  the  first  of  the  Grecian 
states,  but  was  rather  the  passive  object  of  foreign  pol- 
icy. (Hetren't  Politics  of  Greece,  p.  19,  Bsncroffs 
trsMsL) — For  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  Argolis,  vid. 
Argos. 

AaooNiUTi,  a  name  given  to  those  ancient  heroes 
who  went  with  Jason  on  board  the  ship  Argo  to  Col- 
chis. The  expedition  arose  from  the  following  cir 
enmstaace.  Athamaa,  king  of  Orcbomenua  in  Bceotia, 
married  Nepbele,  by  whom  he  had  two  children,  a  son 
snd  s  daughter,  named  Phrixus  snd  Helle.  Having 
subsequently  divorced  Nephele,  he  married  loo,  dengh- 
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tar  of  Cadmue,  whs  boee  him  two  sons,  Learrhiie  Bad 

Mslicerts.    Ino,  feeling  the  twaal  jealousy  of  a  step- 
mother, rssolwsd  to  deefaoy  the  children  of  NepbeJ*. 
For  thie  purpose  abe  persuaded  the  man  to  parch 
the  seed- com  unknown  to  their  husbands.    They  did 
at  she  desired,  and  the  land*  consequently  yielded  no 
crop.   Albsmss  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle, 
is  what  way  the  threatening  famine  might  be  averted. 
Ins  persuaded  the  messenger  *o  my  net  Apollo  di- 
rected Phruua  to  be  sac  Diked  to  Jupiter.  Com- 
palled  by  hit  people,  Athamas  reluctantly  placed  hie 
son  before  the  «kar ;  bat  Nephele  snatched  away  both 
her  eon  and  her  daughter,  ana  gave  them  a  gdld-deeoed 
■tin  she  had  obtained  from  Mercury,  whsth  carried 
them  through  the  air  over  sea  and  land.    They  pro- 
ceeded safely  till  they  came  to  the  sea  between  Sigas- 
um  and  the  Chersonese,  into  which  Hells  fell,  and  it 
was  named  from  her  Hellespont!)*  (Heiic't  Set). 
Kbraxua  went  en  to  Colchis  to  JEetea,  the  son -of  Ha- 
lloa, who  received  him  kindly,  and  gave  him  in  mar- 
riage hie  daughter  Obalciope.   He  them  sacrificed  his 
ram  to  Jupiter  Phyxiue,  and  gave  the  golden  Seeae 
to  JEetm,  who  nailed  it  to  an  oak  in  the  grove  of  Mara. 
It  is  thus  that  we  and  this  legend  related  by  ApoUodo- 
rus  (1,9,) ).    There  are,  however,  many  variation*  is 
the  tale.    Thua  it  is  said  that  Ino  was  Athamas'e  first 
wife,  and  that  lie  put  her  away  by  the  direction  of 
Jam,  and  married  Nephew,  who  left  him  after  she 
had  borne  two  children,  on  finding  that  he  sttlLratained 
an  attachment  for  Ino.    When  the  response  of  the 
oracle  came  to  Athamas,  he  sent  for  Phticue  out  ef  the 
country,  desiring  him  to  come,  and  to  bring  the  f 
sheep  in  the  flock  for  a  sacrifice.    The  ram  then  spoke 
with  a  human  voice  to  Pbrixua,  warning  him  of.  hie 
Sanger,  and  offering  to  carry  him  and  hia  sister  to  a 
place  of  safety.    The  ram,  it  was  added,  died  at  Col- 
chis.   (PkUtsttpkiuuu,  ay.  SchU.  ad.  U.,  7,  86— 
Compare,  for  another  account,  Hygin.,  Poet.  Attron., 
S,  90  .)    Other  statement*  again  are  given  by  the  tragic 
poets,  it  being  well  known  that  they  allowed  them- 
eabres  great  liberties  in  the  treatment  of  the  ancient 
myths.  (Compare  Mygin.,  fab.,  4. — tlmouut,  9,  SAT, 
sera. )  Some  time  after  this  event,  when  Jason,  the  eon 
of  Juson,  demanded  of  his  uncle  Pebaa  the  crown  which 
he  usurped  (vid.  Peliaa,  Jason,  jEaon),  Polks  said  that 
be  'would  re  ate »  it  to  him,  provided  he  brought  him 
the  golden  fleece  from  Colchis.    Jason  undertook  the 
expedition,  and  when  the  Argo  was  ready  (aid.  Argo), 
consulted  the  oracle,  which  directed  him  to  invite  the 
greatest  hemes  of  the  day  to  share  in  the  dangers  and 
glories  of  -the  voyage.    The  call  was  immediately  re- 
sponded to,  and  munerous  eons  of  gods  hastened  to 
embark  with  him.  Prom  the  Peloponnesus  earae  Her- 
eulea,  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter ;  Peieue  and 
Tekmon,  grandsons  of  that  god,  also  came  with  The- 
seus ;  Ergioos  and  Aacswta,  sons  of  Neptune,  A  ogees, 
sen  of  HeSoa,  Zetaa  aad  Calais,  bods  of  Boreas.  These 
were  likewise  Lyneeoe  and  Idea,  and  Memagrus,  La- 
ertes, Periclymeous,  NaupliuB,  Iphiclua,  Iphitua,  Ad- 
anetua,  Acaatus,  Botes,  Polyphemus,  Ataknta,  and 
many  others.   Idmon,  the  seer,  the  son  of  ApoUo, 
same  from  Argoa;  Mapaua,  also  a  prophet, from  Tbes- 
aaly,  and  Orpheus,  the  son  of  the  muae  Calliope.  The 
steersman  was  Tipbya,  son  of  Agnins,  from  Sjpbss  in 
Bostia.    The  entire  number  was  fifty.    (Apeliod.,  L, 

9,  16.— Hey**,  ad  ke  Sanritnm,  Praf.  ad  Vol 

fUec,  II,  vol.  1,  p.  clxxiii)  When  the  heroes  were 
all  assembled,  Mopsue  teak  auguries,  and  the  omens 
being  favourable,  they  embarked.  The  joyful  heroes 
grasped  each  hie  oar  at  the  wesd  of  the  soothsayer; 
and,  while  Orpheus  struck  his  lyre  in  concert  with  Ins 
voice,  their  oars  kept  time  to  the  harmony.  At  the 
dose  of  the  dsy  they  had  reached  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
of  Pages*.  Here  they  remained  /or  two  days,  and 
then  rowed  along  the  coast  of  Magnesia ;  and,  passing 
the  peninsula,  of  Fallens,  at  length  reached  the  Isle  of 
MB 


Lemnos,  in  which  there  were  at  that  time  no  men, 
Hypeipyle  the  daughter  of  Those  governing  it  u  queen. 
For  the  Lemnian  women  had  muidered  their  husbands, 
being  incensed  at  their  neglect.    (VU.  Hypsipyk.) 
The  Argonauts,  being  invited  to  land,  all  disembarked 
with  the  exception  of  Heresies,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  joy  and  festivity,  until,  en  the  remonstrances  of 
the  son  of  Ale  mens,  they  tote  themselves  sway  from 
the  Lemnian  fair  ones,  and  once  more  handled  their 
oars.    The  offspring  of  this  temporary  union  repecpled, 
any  the  poets,  the  bland  of  Lemnos.   After  leaving 
Lemnos  they  came  to  Samothmoe,  sad  thence  pur- 
aned  Inert  voyage  through  the  Hellespont  into  the  Pro- 
pontis,  where  they  came  to  an  island  with  s  lofty  bill 
in  it  named  the  Bears'  HiB,  inhabited  by  giants  with 
six  aims.    The  adjacent  country  was  possessed  by  lot 
DoUoniana,  whose  <king  was  named  Cyxicus.  Having 
been  hospitably  enaeatained  by  this  nonce,  and  having 
akin  use  giants  who  opposed  their  departure,  they  sat 
sail,  but  were  driven  back  by  advene  winds.  It  was 
in  the  night  that  they  returned,  and  the  Deboniana,  ta- 
king them  to  be  their  enemies  the  Pelaegisna,  attack- 
ed fhem ;  and  several  of  the  JDarssniaae, and  arsons 
them  Cyaoeoa,  lost  their  Jives.   With  <k»Hght  discern- 
ing their  •error,  the  Argonauts  shore  their  hair,  and, 
shedding  many  bears,  boned  Cysicua  with  solemn  mag- 
nsfeenon.   They  then  sailed  to  Mvsk,  where  the?  left 
behind  them  Hercules  and  Polyphemus ;  for  Hylae, 
a  youth  aeksed  by  the  former,  baaing  gone  for  water, 
was  seized  .and  kept  by  toe  aympfas  of  the  spring 
into  which  he  dipped  his  urn.    Poivpknntia,  bearing 
has  call,  want  with  bis  drawn  sword  to  aid  him,  sup- 
posing him  to  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  robbers. 
Meeting  Hercules,  he  told  him  what  bad  happened, 
and  'both  proceeded  in  cutest  of  ana  yawns.  Meantime 
the  Argo  put  to  sea,  amd  left  them  behind.  Polyphe- 
mus settled  in  Meek,  and  built  the  city  of  Kioa :  Her- 
cules returned  to  Argcss.    ( Vid.  remarks  under  the  tr- 
uck Hylas.)   The  Argo  next  touched  on  abe  coasts* 
Bebryok,  otberwiee  caled  Bithynia,  where  Pollux  ac- 
o eased  the  challenge  of  Ansycns,  king  <sf  the  country, 
in  the  combat  of  she  cestna,  and  slew  him.    They  weee 
driven  from  Bebrycia,  by  a  storm,  to  Salmydessa,  on 
the  coast- of  Thrace,  where  they  delivered  Pbineus, 
king  of  the  place,  from  the  persecution  of  the  harpies. 
Pbineus  directed  them  how  to  pursue  their  course 
through  the  Cyanean  racks,  or  the  Sympsegadea  (sal 
Cyaneas),  and  they  safely  entered  the  Euxine  Sea. 
They  visited  the  country  of  the  Maateasrynians,  where 
Lycua  reigned.    Here  died  Idmon,  she  seer,  wounded 
by  the  tusks  of  a  wild  boar.    Tipbya  also  dying  here, 
AacsBUs'nndartoek  the  steerage  of  the  vessel.  They 
now  kept  along  the  southern  coast  of  Use  Euxine  uH 
they  came  to  the  Island  of  Aretias,  which  was  haunt- 
ed by  birds  that  abet  feathers  sharp  as  snows  from 
their  wiaAe.    These  they  drove  off  by  clattering  an 
their  atueTda.   Wink  they  Teaaained  in  turn  iek,  tie 
aona  of  Pfarixus,  who  were  on  tkear  way  to  Greece, 
having  been  sent  by  JEiitm  ta  claim  their  father's  king- 
dom, wese  cast  en  the  shores  of  Aretias  by  s  atom. 
These  became  the  guides  of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis, 
aodconametal  them  sojEa  the  capital.   Jeaon  explain- 
ed the  causes  of  fan  voyage  to  jEetes ;  bat  the  condi- 
tiena  on  which  he  was  to  recover  the  golden  fleece 
were  so  hard,  that  the  Argonauts  must  have  perished 
in  the  attempt  had  net  Medea,  the  king's  daughter, 
fallen  in  love  vrith  their  leader.    She  had  a  conference 
with  Jason,  and,  after  mutual  oaahs  of  fidelity,  Medea 
pledged  herself  to  dab  vet  she  Argonauts  from  bar  fa- 
ther's bard  conditions,  if  Jason  married  her,  and  car- 
ried her  with  him  to  Greece.    He  was  to  tame  two 
bulk,  the  ems  of  Vulcan  to  JEiitma,  which  bad  braxeo 
feet,  and  breathed  flame  from  their  throats.  When 
he  had  yoked  these,  he  was  to  plough  with  them  a  piece 
of  ground,  and  sow  the  serpent's  teeth  which  £&un 
for  Minerva  had  given  him  one  half  of  thorn 
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which  Cadmus  sowed  at  lUa.  AS  this  km  tote 
performed  in  one  day .  Medea,  who  m  en  enrdauit- 
«>i  gn»e  him  »  salve  to  Mb  bis  boor,  shiest,  and 
•par.  Toe  virtue  of  this  nine  -world  bat  an  eat  ire 
sty,  and  protect  alike  against  fin  and.  steel.  She  Car- 
ocr  cold  him  that,  when  he  had  sown  the  testh,  s  crop 
«f  armed  men  waadd  apring  up,  and  prepare  to  attack 
kin.  Among  these  she  desired  trim  to  fling  stones, 
mi,  white  they  mere  fighting  with  one  another  about 
acra,  each  unafpniaw  that  the  other  had  thrown  these, 
so  fail  ob  ami  tUay  them.  The  hero  followed  the  ad- 
lice  of  the  princes* :  he  entered  the  sacred  grove  of 
Um,  jehad  the  hcttb,  pleoghed  the  lend,  end  sbogh- 
terad  the  earned  crop  which  it  prod  used.  Bat  ^Eetes 
tefuscd  to  give  the  Jleeee,  and  meditated'  earning  the 
Argo  and  slaying  her  crew.    Medea,  anticipating  him, 


ltd  Jason  by  night  to  the  golden  Steer :  with  hef  dings 
•he cist  to  sleep  the  naaaaat  which  gaareed  it;  and 
thea,  taking  her  little  brother  Abayrtas  out  of  his  bed, 
ihe  embarked  with  him  in  the  Argo,  and  the  vessel  eat 
sul  while  it  wee  yet  night.  (TVurttyia*,  of.  Sehmi. 
u  Apoll.  Rk  ,  4,  S83-— Another  account  is  given  un- 
eer  the  aniens  Ahsyrtue.)  iEetas,  on  discovering  the 
treachery  and  fight  of  his  daughter,  got  on  shipboard 
sad  pamead  the  fugitives.  Me  Sea,  eeeing  him  Data 
oa  thea,  cut  her  brother  to  pieces,  and  scattered  his 
InnbsoBtheetrenai;  an«Taa*  that  was  afterword  trans- 
ferred to  the  north  aide  of  the  Eaxine,  where  the  town 
of  Tottri  (veatoc,  cxtangt)  was  said  to  'have  dented  its 
name  ho  ±.  (Apailoet.,  1,  »,  ti.—Oni,  Tritf.,  8, 
*)  W1nie^£eteswsseBgsgedmceh'setingeheltBbe 
of  hi*  no,  the  Argo  escaped.  He  then  despatched  • 
somber  of  his  snbtecU  in  pursuit  of  the  Argo,  threat- 
mmg,  if  they  did  not  bring  back  his  daughter,  to  inflict 
•a  them  the  ptnuefcimmt  designed  for  her.  At  length 
the  Argo  entered  the  western  sea,  and  came  to  the 
Used  of  Ciroe.  The  belief  for  s  long  time  prevailed, 
that  there  was  a  comnrutnattion  between  the  Fsios 
Maoot  sod  the  On  anus  or  earoVeacomrjessrag  stream. 
Thh  coiiiBiiniiration  the  old  poet*  made  to  he  a  narrow 
stseit,  but  {star  writers  the  river  Tsnsfs. 


anaange 

the  wr 


The  niter  of  the  Orphic  Argonsutiee  makes  tbs  Ar- 
naasntr  paas  ap  the  Pbseis  into  the  Paras  Mwotis, 
theace  into  the  main  Ocean ue,  and  thence  directing 


i  directing 

>  to  the  west,  to  come  to  the  British  Mas 
sad  the  Atlantic,  and  to  reach  at  last  the  Columns  of 
Hrsrslei.    Cane  performed  theasual  rites  of  parifi- 
cstam  to  remove  the  blood-guilt  of  the  death  of  Ab- 
tyrtos,  and  the  heroes  then  departed.   Ere  long  they 
came  to  the  Isle  of  the  Sirens,  charmed  by  whose  •ea- 
ehsaung  swains  they  were  about  to  land  on  that  fetal 
share,  when  Orpheus  struck  his  lyre,  and  with  its  tones 
araatpowanad  their  voices.    Wind  and  wave  nrged  on 
the  Argo,  and  aH  escaped  hot  Botes,  who  flung  him- 
self mto  the  see  to  swim  to  the  Flowery  Isle.  Venus, 
to  save  bam,  soak  him  and  set  him  to  dwell  st  Lilybn- 
ura.    The  Argouants  now  pessed  Scytk  snd  Charyfa- 
dss.  snd  also  ire  Wandering  Rocks ;  over  these  they 
beheld  darns  and  smoke  ascending,  hot  Thetis  and 
her  sister  Nessids jraided  them  through  by  the  eem- 
saud  of  Juno.    Passing  Thrinskia,  the  tele  of  the 
Sam,  they  cams  to  th*  Maud  of  the  Pbcieeaan*  Seme 
of  the  Cosehiarts  who  were  in  perse  it  of  the  Argonauts, 
amoving  hare,  foend  the  Argo,  snd  roqoeeted  Aleinoos 
to  give  Medea  np  to  them.    He  assented,  provided 
she  sad  not  bees  actsallr married  to  Jason     Hie  wife7 
Arete,  hearing  this,  lost  no  rime  in  joining  the  lovers 
Vawecltock  ;  snd  the  Colchisns,  thoe  feeling  to  return, 
aatissl  in  the  island   tJsJting  thence,  the  Argo  was 
•mailed  by  a  IseaieusVwa  storm,  which  drove  it  to  the' 
Synes,  on  the  coast  of  Libya.    After  being  detained 
'here  lor  sense  tame,  tbey  proceeded  on  their  home- 
ward -voyage,  and  came  to  Crete,  where  the  brazen 
nan,  Tabs*,  psehibaed  their  landing;  bat  Medea,  by 
Iter  art,  daprrred  him  of  life.    On  leaving  Crete,  the 
jagfot  trams  on  so  black  snd  dark  that  they  knew  not 


they  were;  hat  A  pods,  taking  his  stand  en  the 
reeks  called  the  Melantisa  Rooks,  shot  an  arrow  into 
the  ssa :  the  arrow  flashed  a  vivid  light,  and  they  be- 
held sa  isfend,  on  which  tbey  leaded.  As  this  isle  had 
appeared  (4a>sat£vsro)  so  unexpectedly,  tbey  named  it 
Ansphe.  Here  they  erected  an  altar  to  ApoHo  Agists* 
(the  Ligkttmer),  tad  otTsred  sacririoee.  They  thasnae 
proceeded  to  dSgiha,  where  they  watered  ;  and  they 
finally  ani  red  at  lolces  after  an  absence  of  four  month*. 
— This  osaabrated  voyage  formed  a  theme  for  several 
aneiaat  poets,  sad  is  aottoedtnore  or  lees  by  msny  other 
writers.  Jasan  end  the  Argo  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer (JJ. ,  7, 4M.— im.,  *\,4».—Od.,  IS, 08)  Hesied 
briefly  narrates  the  principal  events  (Thug.,  90S, 
—qq.)\  it  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Pindar'a  finest  odes 
(ryth.,  4),  and  of  Ihe  esse  poem  of  Apollonius,  named 
rooi  it.  It  is  narnmted  in  detail  by  Apollodoras  and 
DiadorusSicorns.  Ovid  also  rslstee  s  large  pert  of  it, 
and  them  is  an  unfinished  poem  on  the  subject  by  the 
Latin  poet  Valerius  Flaccua,  which  disphrya  genius 
sad  erimnality.  Wo  have  also  the  Argonaatioa  of  the 
pseudo-Orpheus,  e  poem  to  which  the  ablest  critics  as- 
sign a  date  posterior  to  uwoomaMaeerosnt  of  the  Chris- 
nan  era.  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  detached  na- 
tices  in  ether  writers  and  in  the  various  schohs.  Of 
the  dramss  composed  on  this  aaabiect,  not  a  single  one 
has  been  preserved,  except  the  Modes  of  Efenrsdeo, 
(Xmgktleft  MylMogy,  Sd  «d.,  p.  468,  ****>— Ths 
Argonautu  expedition,  observes  ThirlwaJl,  when  view- 
ed in  the  light  m  which  it  has  usaaHy  been  considered, 
ie  an  event  which  a  critical  hfeterien,  if  be  feels  him- 
self compelled  to  believe  it,  may  think  ft  his  duty  to 
notice,  but  which  he  is  glad  to  pass  rapidly  over,  ae  a 
perplexing  and  unprofitable  riddle.  For  even  when  the 
ancient  legend  has  been  pared  down  into  so  histories] 
rem,  and  its  marvellous  and  poetieat  features  have  been 
all  effaced,  ee  that  nothing  is  left  but  whet  may  appear 
to  belong  to  its  pith  and  substance,  it  becomes,  indeed, 
dry  and  meager  snoogh,  bet  net  much  more  rriteHigihfe 
than  before.  It  still  relates  an  adventure,  incomprehen- 
sible m  Its  design,  astonishing  in  iuexeeotien.cotmeet- 
ed  with  no  oeneeivable  osuso,  and  with  no  sensible 
effect.  Though  the  socount  which  we  bsve  given  io 
evidently  an  artificial  statement,  framed  to  reconcile 
the  mem  iuoidsuts  of  a  wonderfal  story  with  nature 
and  probability,  k  etil  contains  many  points  which 
can  scarcely  be  erphrined  or  behoved.  It  carries  us 
back  to  a  period  when  navigation  we*  in  its  infancy 
among  the  Greeks  ;  yet  their  first  eeaay  at  maritime 
discovery  is  supposed  at  once  to  have  reached  the  ex- 
treme limit,  which  was  long  after  attained  by  the  ad- 
venturers who  gradually  explored  the  seme  fcneidabbi 
sea,  and  gained  a  footing  on  it*  coasts.  The  aaccesa 
of  the  undertaking,  however,  is  not  so  surprising  s* 
the  project  itself ;  for  this  implies  s  previous  knowl- 
edge of  the  country  to  he  explored  which  it  is  very 
difficult  to  recount  for.  But  tbe  end  proposed  is  stnl 
more  mysterious  ;  and,  indeed,  can  only  be  explained 
wrtfa  the  aid  of  a  conjecture.  Such  sn  explanation 
was  attempted  by  some  of  the  later  writers  among  the 
ancients,  who  perceived  that  the  whole  story  turned  oa 
the  geMen  fleece,  the  supposed  motive  of  the  voyage, 
and  tint  this  feature  had  not  t  sufficiently  historical 
appearance.  But  the  mountain  torrents  of  Colchis 
were  said  to  sweep  down  particles  of  gold,  which  the 
nsrives  used  to  detain  by  fleeces  dipped  jn  the  stream*. 
This  report  suggested  a  mode  of  translating  the  fable 
into  historical  language.  It  wae  conjectured  that  the 
Arswiauts  had  been  attracted  by  the  metaflre  treasures 
of  the  country,  and  that  the  golden  fleece  was-a  poet- 
ical description  of  tbe  process  which  tbey  had  observ- 
ed, or  perbsps  bad  practised :  an  interpreuttion  cer- 
tainly more  ingenious,  or,  st  least,  less  absurd  than 
those  by  which JJrodorus  transforms  the  fire-brearrtnn> 
bulb  which  Jason  was  said  to  have  yoked,  at  the  bid- 
ding of  iEetes,  into  a  band  of  Tanrians  who  guarded 
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the  fleece,  and  the  sleepless  dragon  which  welched 
ever  it,  into  their  commander  Draco:  but  yet  not 
more  satisfactory ;  for  it  explains  a  casual,  immaterial 
circumstance,  while  it  leaves  the  essential  point  in  the 
legend  wholly  untouched.  The  epithet  golden,  to 
which  it  relates,  is  merely  poetical  and  ornamental, 
sad  signified  nothing  more,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
fleece,  than  the  epithets  white  or  purple,  which  were 
also  applied  to  it  by  early  poets.  (Schol.  ed  Apoll. 
Rh.,  4,  177.)  According  to  the  original  and  genuine 
tradition,  the  fleece  waa  a  sacred  relic,  and  its  impor- 
tance arose  out  of  its  connexion  with  the  tragical 
story  of  Phrixus,  the  main  feature  of  which  is  the  hu- 
man sacrifice  which  the  gods  had  required  from  the 
house  of  Athamas.  This  legend  was  not  a  mere  po- 
etic fiction,  but  was  grounded  on  a  peculiar  form  of 
religion,  which  prevailed  in  that  part  of  Greece  from 
which  the  Argonauts  are  said  to  have  set  out  on  their 
expedition,  and  which  remained  in  rigour  even  down 
to  the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that 
when  Xerxes,  on  his  inarch  to  Greece,  had  come  to 
Alus,  a  town  of  the  Thesaalian  Achaia,  situate  near 
the  Gulf  of  Pagaaa,  in  s  tract  sometimes  called  the 
Athamantian  plain,  his  guides  described  to  him  the 
rites  belonging  to  the  temple  of  the  Laphyetian  Jupi- 
ter, an  epithet  equivalent  lo  that  under  which  Phrixus 
is  said  to  have  sacrificed  the  ram  to  the  same  deity, 
as  the  god  who  had  favoured  his  escape.  (Ztif 
♦tffiOf.— Mutter,  Orchomenut,  p.  164.)  The  eldest 
among  the  .  descendants  of  Phrixus  was  forbidden  to 
enter  the  council-bouse  at  Alus,  though  their  ancestor 
Athamas  was  the  founder  of  the  city.  If  the  head  of 
the  family  was  detected  on  the  forbidden  ground,  he 
was  led  in  solemn  procession,  covered  with  garlands, 
like  an  ordinary  victim,  and  sacrificed.  Many  of  the 
devoted  race  were  said  to  have  quitted  their  country  to 
avoid  this  danger,  and  to  nave  fallen  into  the  snare 
when  they  returned  after  a  long  abaence.  The  origin 
assigned  to  this  rite  was,  that,  after  the  escape  of 
Phrixus,  the  Achtsans  bad  been  on  the  point  of  sac- 
rificing Athamas  himself  to  appease  the  anger  of  the 
gods ;  but  that  be  was  rescued  by  the  timely  interfe- 
rence of  Cytissorus,  son  of  Phrixus,  who  had  returned 
from  the  Colchian  fa,  the  lend  of  his  father's  exile  : 
hence  the  curse,  unfulfilled,  was  transmitted  for  ever 
lo  the  posterity  of  Phrixus.  This  story,  strange  as 
it  may  sound,  not  only  rests  on  unquestionable  author- 
ity, but  might  be  confirmed  by  parallel  instances  of 
Greek  superstition;  and  it  scarcely  leaves  room  lo 
doubt,  that  it  was  from  this  religious  belief  of  the  peo- 
ple, among  whom  the  Argooautic  legend  sprang  up, 
that  it  derived  its  peculiar  character ;  and  that  the  ex- 
pedition, so  far  as  it  waa  the  adventure  of  the  golden 
fleece,  was  equally  unconnected  with  piracy,  com- 
merce, and  discovery.  It  closely  resembled  one  of 
the  romantic  enterprises  celebrated  in  the  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages,  the  object  of  which  was  imaginary,  and 
the  direction  uncertain.  And  so  Pindar  represents  it 
aa  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  back,  with 
the  golden  fleece,  the  soul  of  Phrixus,  which  could 
not  rest  in  the  foreign  land  to  which  it  had  been  ban- 
ished.— But  the  tradition  must  also  have  had  an  his- 
torical foundation  in  some  real  voyages  and  adventures, 
without  which  it  would  scarcely  have  arisen  at  all,  or 
become  so  generally  credited.  The  voyage  of  the  Ar- 
gonauts must  no  doubt  be  regarded,  like  the  expedition 
of  the  Tyrian  Hercules,  as  representing  a  succession  of 
enterprises,  which  may  have  been  the  employment  of 
several  generations.  And  this  is  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  adventurers  are  most 
properly  described.  They  are  Minyans,  a  branch  of 
the  Greek  nation  whose  attention  was  very  early 
drawn  by  their  situation,  not  perhaps  without  some 
influence  from  the  exsmple  and  intercourse  of  the 
Phoenicians,  to  maritime  pursuits.  The  form  which 
die  legend  assumed  waa  probably  determined  by  the 


course  of  their  earliest  naval  expeditions.  They  wen 
naturally  attracted  towards  the  northeast,  first  by  the 
islands  that  lay  before  the  Hellespont,  and  then  by  the 
shores  of  the  Propontis  and  its  two  straits.  Their 
successive  colonies,  or  spots  signalized  either  by  hos- 
tilities or  peaceful  transactions,  would  become  tin 
landing-places  of  the  Argonauts. — If,  however,  it 
should  be  asked,  in  what  light  the  hero  and  heroine 
of  the  legend  are  to  be  viewed  on  this  hypothetii,  it 
must  be  answered  that  both  are  moat  probably  purely 
ideal  personages,  connected  with  the-  religion  of  the 
people  to  whose  poetry  they  belong.    Jasou  was  per- 
haps no  other  than  the  Samothracian  god  or  hero  le- 
sion, whose  name  was  sometimes  written  in  the  same 
manner,  the  favourite  of  Ceres,  as  his  namesake  was 
of  Juno,  and  the  protector  of  mariners,  as  the  Thes- 
salian  hero  waa  tbe  chief  of  the  Argonauts.  Medea 
seems  to  have  been  originally  another  form  of  Juno 
herself,  and  to  have  descended,  by  a  common  transi- 
tion, from  the  rank  of  a  goddess  into  that  of  a  heroine, 
when  an  epithet  had  been  mistaken  for  s  distinct 
name.    The  Corinthian  tradition  claimed  her  at  be- 
longing properly  to  Corinth,  one  of  the  principal  teats 
of  the  Minyan  race.    The  tragical  scenes,  which  ren- 
dered her  story  there  so  celebrated,  were  commemo- 
rated by  religious  rites,  which  continued  to  be  observ- 
ed until  the  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Ac- 
cording to  the  local  legend,  she  bad  not  murdered  her 
children;  they  bad  been  killed  by  the  Corinthians; 
and  the  public  guilt  waa  expiated  by  annual  sacrifices 
offered  to  Juno,  in  whose  temple  fourteen  boys,  chosen 
every  twelvemonth  from  noble  families,  were  appoint- 
ed to  spend  a  year  in  all  the  ceremonies  of  solemn 
mourning.    The  historical  side  of  the  legend  seems  to 
exhibit  an  opening  intercourse  between  the  opposite 
shores  of  the  iBgean,    If,  however,  it  was  begun  by 
the  northern  Greeks,  it  was  probably  not  lone  con- 
fined to  them,  but  was  early  shared  by  those  of  Pelopon- 
nesus.   It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  piratical 
habits  of  the  early  navigators  to  suppose,  that  this  in- 
tercourse was  always  of  a  friendly  nature ;  and  it  may 
therefore  not  have  been  without  a  reel  ground  that 
the  Argonsutic  expedition  was  sometimes  represented 
as  the  occasion  of  the  first  conflict  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Trojans.   (  ThirlwaWe  History  of  Greece,  voL 
1,  p.  148,  teqq. — Mutter,  Orchomenut,  p.  868,  test. 
—Id.  ibid.,  p.  308,  357. — For  other,  but  far  lets  sat- 
isfactory theories  on  tbe  subject,  consult  Bryant i 
Mythology,  vol.  3,  p.  368,  teqq. — RUter,  VorkalU,  p. 
430,  tea. — Knight,  Inquiry,  Ac.,  y  280,  Clue. 
Journ.,  No.  63,  p.  76. — Plate,  Vor-,und  Vrgo- 
ehiehte  Her  Heltenen,  vol.  1,  p.  414,  teqq.)  Apolkraros 
Rhodius  gives  another  account,  equally  improbable. 
He  says  mat  they  sailed  from  the  Enxine  up  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  that  Abeyrtna  pursued 
them  by  entering  another  mouth  of  the  river.  After 
they  had  continued  their  voyage  for  some  leagues,  the 
waters  decreased,  and  they  were  obliged  to  carry  the 
ship  Argo  across  the  country  to  the  Adriatic,  upward 
of  160  miles.    Here  they  met  with  Absyrtot,  who 
had  pursued  the  tame  measure,  and  conveyed  bit  ship 
in  like  manner  over  the  land.    Abaryrtus  waa  immedi- 
ately put  to  death ;  and  soon  after,  the  beam  of  Do- 
dona  (vtd.  Argo)  gave  an  oracle,  that  Jason  should 
never  return  borne  if  he  waa  not  previously  purified  of 
the  murder.   Upon  this  they  sailed  to  the  island  of 
JEe,  where  Circe,  who  waa  the  sister  of  jEetes,  expi- 
ated him  without  knowing  woo  he  waa.    There  is  a 
third  tradition,  which  maintains),  that  they  returned  to 
Colchis  a  second  time,  and  visited  many  places  of 
Asia. 

Axeot  (ting.  neut.  et  Anal,  mate  plur.),  I.  the 
capital  of  Argolis,  situate  on  tbe  river  Inachus, 
and  generally  regarded  aa  the  most  ancient  city  of 
Greece.  (Died.  Sic.,  1,  17.)  Its  early  prosperity 
and  commercial  connexion  with  the  Phomicians  an 
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tttesind  by  Herodotus  (I,  1).    The  walla  of  the  city 
were  constructed  of  massive  blocks  of  stone,  a  mode 
of  building  which  was  generally  attributed  to  the 
Cyclopes  {Euripidet,   Troai.,  1067.  —  Id.,  Here. 
Far.,  15),  but  which  evidently  shows  the  Pelasgic 
origin  of  the  place.    It  was  also  protected  by  two 
citadels,  situated  on  towering  rocks,  and  surrounded 
by  fortifications  equally  strong.    The  principal  one 
wu  named  Larissa.    (Strata,  370. — Liny,  34,  36.) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Argos  was  inferior  only  to 
Sparta  in  extent  and  population,  and  from  the  de- 
scription of  Pausanias,  it  is  evident  that,  when  be  vis- 
ited this  celebrated  town,  it  was  adorned  with  many 
tsmptuons  buildings  and  noble  works  of  art.  Argos 
produced  some  of  the  first  sculptors  of  Greece,  among 
whom  were  Agendas,  the  master  of  Phidias,  and 
Pblycletus,  who  surpassed  all  the  artists  of  antiquity 
in  correctness  of  design.    Music  also  was  highly  cul- 
tivated in  this  city ;  and,  as  early  aa  the  reign  of  Da- 
na*, the  Argives,  according  to  Herodotus,  were  ac- 
counted the  first  musicians  of  the  age.   (HtrodtU,  3, 
131.) — Argos,  if  we  follow  the  common  tradition,  was 
founded  by  Inachns,  B.C.  1866.    On  the  arrival  of 
Dunns,  who  is  said  to  have  come  from  Egypt,  the  in- 
habitants changed  their  ancient  appellation  of  Pelasgi 
to  that  of  DenaL    (Burn.,  Archil.,  firar.  2. — Com- 
pare Strata,  371.)   At  mat  time  the  whole  of  what 
waa  afterward  called  Argolis  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  one  sovereign ;  but,  after  the  lapse  of  two 
generations,  a  division  took  place,  by  which  Argos  and 
its  territory  were  allotted  to  Acrisius,  the  lineal  de- 
scendant of  Demurs,  while  Tiryns  and  the  maritime 
country  became  the  inheritance  of  bis  brother  Pratua. 
A  third  kingdom  was  subsequently  established  by  Per- 
seus, son  of  the  former,  who  founded  Mycena ;  but 
these  were  all  finally  reunited  m  the  person  of  At- 
reus,  son  of  Petops ;  who,  having  been  left  regent  by 
his  nephew  Eorystheus,  during  Tub  expedition  against 
the  Heraelidss.  naturally  assumed  the  sovereign  power 
after  his  death.    Atreus  thus  acquired,  in  right  of  the 
bosses  of  Pelops  and  Perseus,  which  be  represented, 
possession  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
ample  territory  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Agamemnon, 
who  is  called  by  Homer  sovereign  of  all  Argos  and  the 
■dands.   (II.,  2,  167—  Compare  Tkaaff.,  I,  8.— 
Strabo,  373.)    After  the  death  of  Agamemnon  the 
crown  descended  to  Orestes,  and  subsequently  to  his 
son  Tisamenes,  who  was  forced  to  evacuate  the  throne 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidc  eighty 
years  after  the  siege  of  Troy.    (Pause*.,  t,  18.)  Te- 


,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Hercules,  now  became 
the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty  ;  but  the  Argives,  hav- 
ieg  acquired  a  taste  for  liberty,  curtailed  so  much  the 
power  of  their  sovereigns-  as  to  leave  them  bat  the 
name  and  semblance  of  kings :  st  length,  having  de- 
posed Meltas,  the  last  of  the  Temenic  dynasty,  they 
changed  the  constitution  into  a  republican  govern- 
ment. (Pasts**.,  3,  19.)  As  regards  the  inward  or- 
gamzalion  of  this  government,  we  only  know,  that  in 
Argos,  a  senate,  a  college  of  eighty  men,  end  magis- 
trates, stood  at  the  head.  In  the  time  of  the  Achaan 
league  the  first  officer  of  the  state  appears  to  have 
been  elected  by  the  people..  (Lis.,  32,  26.)  The 
Argives,  after  the  establishment  of  their  republican 
farm  of  government,  were  engaged  is  frequent  hostil- 
ities with  the  Spartans,  each  people  claiming  the  pos- 
session of  the  small  district  of  Cynuria.  In  the  reign 
af  Cleomenee,  king  of  Sparta,  the  Argives  met  with  a 
total  defeat,  and  Argos  itself  was  only  saved  from  the 
enemy  by  the  daring  courage  of  a  female,  Telesilla, 
who  netted  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  even  those 
of  her  own  sex,  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their 
city.  (Fntn  ,  2, 20.)  Subsequently,  however,  the 
•laves  of  Argos,  taking  advantage  of  the  enfeebled 
state  of  the  country,  openly  rebelled,  and,  overturning 
the  existing  go»emnjeBt,  retained  the  sovereign  power 


in  their  own  hands,  till  the  sons  of  their  former  l 
ten,  arriving  at  the  age  of  manhood,  expelled  them 
from  the  city.  It  was  partly  owing  to  these  internal 
commotions,  and  partly  also  to  the  jealousy  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Argives  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
that  the  former  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  war.  Not 
long  after  the  termination  of  this  war,  the  Argives,  ac- 
tuated by  motives  of  envy  against  the  Myeenaane, 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  st  Thermopyle, 
made  war  upon  that  people,  and,  after  taking  Myce- 
na, finally  destroyed  that  city,  B.C.  468.  (jDiod. 
Sic.,  11,  66. — PoMtan  ,  2, 16.)  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, we  find  the  Argives  uniting  with  the  Athenians, 
Corinthians,  and  other  powers  against  the  Spartans. 
The  judicious  measures,  however,  pursued  by  King 
Agis  and  the  Spartan  allies,  frustrated  the  operations 
of  their  Asgive  foes,  and  had  the  Lacedemonian  king 
pressed  his  advantage,  the  latter  must  have  been  to- 
tally routed.  The  following  year,  the  hostile  armies 
met  in  the  plains  of  M amines,  where  a  decisive  battle 
was  fought,  whie  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Ar- 
gives and  their  allies.  This  event  dissolved  the  con- 
federacy against  the  Laesdatnonjans ;  snd  the  Argives 
not  only  made  peace  with  that  people,  but  were  even 
persuaded  by  them  to  convert  their  hitherto  democrat- 
■cal  constitution  into  an  aristocracy.  (Tkucyi.,  6, 
68,  »efy.)  Not  long  after,  however,  a  counter-revo- 
lution took  place,  when  the  people  revolted,  and,  after 
overpowering  this  oligarchical  party,  entered  one* 
mote  into  an  alliance  with  Athens.  Having  obtained 
the  assistance  of  that  power,  they  now  erected  long 
walla,  extending  from  the  city  to  the  sea,  which  ensured 
to  them  a  constant  communication  with  their  allies  by 
means  of  that  element  (Tkueyd.,  6,  82.)  The  Ar- 
gives, induced  by  gratitude  for  the  interest  which  Al- 
dtnades  had  taken  in  their  affairs,  joined  the  Sicilian 
expedition  (Tkuefd.,  6,  29) ;  and,  even  after  the  dis- 
astrous termination  of  that  enterprise,  they  continued 
to  support  the  Athenian  cause,  till  the  defeat  they  sus- 
tained near  Miletus  obliged  them  to  recall  their  forces. 
Argos,  adhering  to  the  principle  of  opposing  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Sparta,  joined  the  league  which  was 
afterward  set  on  foot  againat  that  power  by  the  influ- 
ence of  Persia ;  and  furnished  troops  for  the  battles  of 
Nemea,  Coronea,  and  the  other,  engagements  which 
took  place  during  what  is  usually  termed  the  Corinthi- 
an war,  which  was  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Antal- 
cidas.  On  the  renewal  of  -  hostilities  between  the 
Boeotians  and  Lecedaunoniaas,  the  Argives  again 
joined  the  former,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Man  ti- 
nea. (Xen.,  But.  Gr.,  7,  6.)  After  this  period,  no 
event  of  interest  or  importance  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Argos  until  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  to  surprise 
and  capture  that  city  by  Pyrrbus.  This  prince,  being 
then  at  war  with  Antigonna  Gonstas,  whom  he  had 
driven  from  Macedonia,  having  failed  in  the  enterprise 
he  meditated  against  Sparta,  marched  rapidly  on 
Argos,  which  be  reached  during  the  night,  and  had 
already  penetrated  into  the  town,  when  succours  ar- 
rived from  Antigoons.  Pyrrhns  being  slain,  his  troops 
were  all  destroyed  or  made  prisoners.  (Pint.,  Vtt. 
Pyrrh—Pmama*,  1,  13.— Strata,  877.)  Argos, 
like  other  Peloponnesian  states,  became  afterward 
subject  to  the  domination  of  a  tyrant ;  but  when,  by 
the  talents  and  energy  of  Antes,  Corinth  and  Sicyon 
had  been  emancipated,  Aristomschus,  who  then  reign- 
ed in  Argos,  voluntarily  abdicated  hie  author- 
ity, and  persuaded  the  Argives  to  join  the  Achaan 
league.  (Polyb.,  2, 44.)  During  the  momentary  suc- 
cess obtained  by  Cleomenes,  Argos  fell  into  the  hands 
of  that  prince,  but  it  was  presently  recovered  by  the 
Achsaans,  and  continued  to  form  pert  of  their  confed- 
eracy till  its  final  dissolution  by  the  Romans.  (Po- 
lyb.,  2,  62,  teqq. — Strata,  I.  •«.)  The  population  of 
Argolis  waa  divided  into  three  classea,  consisting  of 
dozens,  inhabitants  of  the  country,  or  mploutoi,  and 
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v  at  rttmlt,  ailed  wwvraf.  (Af&snt.,  Asp.,  6, 
»,  ».— Paths,  8,  83.)  The  motor  of  Um  first  diss 
night  amount  to  16,000,  bung  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
the  Athenian  citizens.  (£§*.,  up.  Dim.  Hal.,  p.  631.) 
The  free  part  of  the  population  may  therefore  be  esti- 
mated at  66,000  so  tils,  to  which,  if  we  add  the  irtatec- 
moi  and  slaves,  we  shall  hare  so  sggregote  of  neatly 
110,000  persona.  {Cltntm't  FatttHeUenki,  3d  ed., 
«oL  1,  p.  426.— Craur't  Ancant  Greece,  vol  9,  p. 
386,  kjj.) — IL  Pehwgicom,  a  city  of  TbesseJy,  of 
Pehsgic  origin,  as  its  dame  indicates.  It  is  generally 
supposed  to  lave  been  identical  with  Lariasa  on  the 
Pencils.  Strabo  (440)  informs  us  mat  there  was  once 
a  city  named  Argos  close  to-  T  arisen.  (Compare 
Jftyne,  as!  B., «,  4*7.)— III.  Oresacaaa,  •  city  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  Orestis  sad  territory  of  the 
Oraatat.  Its  fbuadstieo  was  escribed  by  tradition  to 
Orestes,  son  of  Anraemnea,  {Strait,  386. — ~ 
pan  Tkeog.  Maud.,  op.  Stepk.  By*.,  t.  l.  'Qptatiu, 
st  ■Apyof .)— TV.  A  city  of  Acarnania,  situate  at  tan 
sontheastern  extremity  of  the  Ambracian  Golf,  in.  me 
territory  of  the  Ampmlncbi  It  was  foanded,  ae  Thu- 
eydides  Mparts  (8,  6a),  by  Arnphilochus,  son  of  Anv 
rdriaraun,  on  ma  rstara  from  Trey,  who  named  it  after 
his  native  city,  the  mam  cahhsated  Argos  of  Pelopso. 
nssus.  Ephorus,  however,  who  is  cited  by  Strabo 
(DM),  gave  a  somewhat  dsMsreat  account,  ssBrminf 
that  Argos  in  Acarnania  owed  its  origin  to  AlcmsMo, 
by  whom  it  was  named  Aropcaiocbium,  after  hie  hrelhai 
Amphflocues.  (Ccwrpass  AjdUaL,  «,7.— Dtocorc*., 
Stat.  Gtmc.,  t.  40.)  .  Argos  was  originally  by  far  the 
largest  and  most  powerful  town  of  the  country ;  but  its 
eititens,  having  experienced  many  calamities,  admit- 
ted the  Ambrsciets,  their  neishboura,  into  their  socie- 
ty, from  whom  they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the 
Grecian  language,  as  it  was  spoken  al  that  time. 
The  Ambrsciets,  however,  at  length  gaining  die  as- 
cendency, proceeded  to  easel  toe  original  inhabitants, 
who,  too  week:  to  avenge  their  wrongs,  placed  lean- 
selves  under  the  protection  of  the  Aearneanarm 
Those,  with  the  am  of  the  Athenians;  commanded  by 
PhoKoio,  recovered  Argos  by  write,  sod  mdacad  te 
shvrery  all  the  Aasbraciole  who  fetf  into  their  bands, 
The  Ambraciota  made  several  attempts  to  re  Users 
dmr  loss,  bat  without  effect.  Many  years  subsequent 
to-  this  we  mid  Argos,  together' with  Antbseeie,  in  the 
possession  of  the  Italian* ;  and,  on  the  surrender  of 
the  latter  town  to  the  Romans,  we  are  informed  by 
Livy,  that  the  consul  It.  Futviae  removed  bis  army  to 
Argos,  where,  being  met  by  the  -iBeabaa  deputies,  a 
tseaty  was  conclnded,  subject  te  the  approbation  of  the 
senate.   (lee.,  88,0.— Pobk., /roam.,  3t,  13.)  Ar- 

rat  a  later  period,  contributed  to  the  formation  of 
colony  of  Nicopohs,  and  became  itself  deserted. 
The  rains  of  the  city  hsse  beers  vented  by  several 
travellers,  bat  Dr.  Holland's  account  is  perhaps  the 
most  circumstantial.  He  describee  them  as  situated 
at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Golf  of  Arta,  on 
one  of  the  hills  which  form  aa  insulated  ridge  running 
back  in  a  southeast  direction  from  the  bay.  The 
walls,  forming  the  principal  object  m  these  ruins,  skirt 
along  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the  ridge,  ioc hiding 
an  oblong  irregular  ana,  about  a  mile  m  its  greatest 
length,  but  of  much  smaller  breadth.  The  structure 
of  these  waits  is  Cyclopia*. ;  they  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  on  the  eastern  side,  wbsro  built  with  the 
most  regularity,  are  still  perfect  to  the  height  of  more 
than  twenty  feet.  (Holbatd's  Tratttk,  voL  8,  p.  234. 
-~ Cramer' t  AnciaU  Greece,  vol  2,  p.  10;  teqq.) 

Aaevs,  I.  a  son  of  Areetar,  according  to  one  az- 
eount  (Atdesv,  ay.  AptUtd.,2, 1,3),  and  hence  called 
by  Ovid  AnitorUa.  (Met.,  1,  034.)  Others,  how. 
evev,  make  him  a  son  of  Intcnus.  (Pkerecfd,  op. 
sand.)  Aeasilau*  and  J£scbylus  (Assn.,  818.— 
Ptsi*.  F  ,  698)  call  kisn  BardUor*.  Uewssnssned 
AM-utmg  (wavssnff),  as  having  ever  all  over  ma 
MO 


body  (Afotlod,,  I  e.).    Ovid,  however,  gives  him  the 
poetic  number  of  s  hundred,  of  which  only  two  were 
asleep  at  a  time.   (Met.,  1,  626.)  The  strength  of 
Argus  waa  prodigious  ;  and  Arcadia  being  at  the  time 
infested  with  a  wild  bull,  he  attacked  and  slew  the  ani- 
mal, and  afterward  wore  its  hide.    He  also  killed  a 
satyr,  who  carried  off  the  cattle  of  the  Arcadians  ;  and 
watching  an  opportunity,  when  he  found  the  Echidna 
(the  daughter  of  Tartarus  and  Earth)  asleep,  he  de- 
prived her  of  life.   When  lb  bad  been  changed  into  a 
cow,  June  gave  the  charge  of  watching  her  to  Argos. 
He  thereupon  bound  her  to  an  olive-tree  in  the  grove 
of  htycena,  and  kept  guard  over  ber.  .  Jupiter,  pitying 
ber  condiUen,  sent  Mercury  to  steal  her  away  ;  but  a 
vulture  always  gave  Argus  warning  of  his  projects,  and 
the  god  found  it  impossible  to  succeed.  Nothing 
then  ramaining  but  open  force,  he  killed  Argus  with  a 
stone,  sod  hence  obtained  the  name  of  Argut-tUytr, 
or  Jtrgiad*  ('ApyeifdvTs*-).   Thus  far  ApoUodoma. 
OvieV  however,  varies  the  fable  in  several  particulars, 
and,  ssnsng  other  things,  makes  Mercury  to  hare  slain 
Argue  with  a  taps,  or  short  curved  sword.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  poet  also,  Juno  transferred  the  eyes 
of  Argus,  after  death,  to  the  tail  of  her  favourite  bird 
tee)  peacock. — An  explanation  of  the  whole  legend  will 
be  given  under  the  article  Io.  (Afoltod.  Lc. — Kdght- 
fas'*  Myikclogf,  p.  400,  3d  ed.) — IL  A  aen  of  Jupi- 
teisaeVNiobe  daughter  of  Phoroneua.    According  to 
one  aeceant  he  eneceeded  Phoroneus  on  the  Arrive 
throne,  and  gave  the  name  of  Argos  to  the  whole  Pel- 
oponpeoss.    Another  statement,  however,  makes  him 
to  have  bees  the  successor  of  Apis.    (Apollod.,  3,  1, 
l.—Heyue,adhx.~-Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Oral.,  1247.)— 
HI.  The  builder  of  the  Argo.    His  parentage  is  dif- 
ferently given  by  different  writers,  end  he  ia  often  con- 
founded with  Argna  the-  sen  of  Phrixus  (IV.).  Both 
he  sad  mis  latter  were  in  the  number  of  the  Argo- 
naale.   (Consult  the  remarks  of  Burnunn  in  the  Gat 
of  the  Argonauts  appended  to  his  edition  of  Valerius 
Fiascos,  s.  v.  Argos.)— IV.  Son  of  Phrixus  and  Chal- 
oepe  daughter  of  JSetce.   He  is  often  confounded 
with  the  precedaag,  for  example  by  Apollodorua  (1, 
»,  16)  and  Pherecydee  (op.  Sckol.  ad  Apott.  RA,  I, 
4).   He  and  his  blethers  were  found  by  the  Argo- 
nauts en  the  inland  of  Aretiaa,  in  the-  Eurine,  having 
been  east  on.  it  by  a  storm  when  on  their  way  to 
Greece  to  claim  their  father'e  kingdom;  and  he  gui- 
ded the  Argonauts  to  Oolobls.   (SeAof.  ad  Apcil.  SL, 
3,  300,  384.)   Valerias  Flaccua,  en  the  other  band, 
makes  the  Argonauts  to  have  found  Argna  in  Colchis, 
at  the  palace  of  .£etes  (6,  461),  sod  with  this  the  ac- 
count of  the  paeado-Orpheue  substantially  agrees  (v. 
866,  teat.).    Compare  the  remarks  of  Burmann,  as  ci- 
ted ia  the  previous  paragraph  (lit). — V.  A  guest  of 
Evander'e,  who  conspired  against  that  monarch,  and 
waa  akin  m  consequence  by  the  followers  of  the  latter 
without  his  knowledge.   The  spat  where  he  waa  in- 
terred was caUed,aeeordtag te eoms, Argiletom.  (Fad. 
Argiktuuk—  Kay.,  Mm.,  8,  U6.—S*re.,  ad  ioc.) — 
VI.  A  hound  of  Olyssee',  that  recognised  its  master 
after  an  absence  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  nearly 
twenty  yean.   (OA,  17, 301.) 

ABQYXAsrfriKs,  a  name  given  to  the  troops  of  Alex- 
ander, from  the  silver  plates  added  by  turn  to  their 
shields  when  about  to  invade  India.   (Compare  Quan- 
ta* Cartas,  8,  6,  4,  and  Juttm,  13,  7.)  There  is 
doubt  whether  the  name  in  question  waa  confi- 


ned te  a  particular  corps  of  Alexander's  invading  army 
or  to  the  whole.  The  lstter  opinion  sppeam  to  be  the 
more  correct  one.  (Consult  on  this  point  the  remarks 
of  SchmuxUr,  ad  Cart.,  4,  18,  27,  and  8,  6,  4.) 

Aeov Ei,  a  tews  of  Acbaia,  a  little  to  the  southeast 
of  Patra.  The  river  Selemnos  flowed  in  its  vicinity, 
and  near  itabm  was  the  fountain  of  Argjra.  ( Pautmm. , 
7,  S3.)— H.  Aees-rrynsph,  of  whom  Selemnos,  a  young 
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lis  love,  and  be  pined  away  anti}  V< 
'  mio  a  nvwr.  The  SelemnM  tW»opo»i,ljk»tbe 
a  d»  cms  of  Arctium,  (ought  cc<  blend  Ui  waters  with 
tbass  of  the  fountain  Argjrs,  oval  wtnoh  tha  meon- 
itant  nymph  presided.  According  to  another  legend, 
aswever,  Verjas,  again  moved  with  pity,  exerted  her  di- 
ne power  anew,  and  cauaed  him  to  forget  Argyra. 
The  waters  of  the  Seiemous  became,  in  consequence, 
a  remedy  for  lire,  inducing  oblivion  on  all  who  bathed 
intbem.  (/><um.,  7,  S3.)— III.  A  name  given  by  the 


■acienta  to  the  adver  region  of  tha  East,  and  tha  poai- 
tionaf  which  tract  of  coantry  varied  with  the  program 
af  geographical  diacovery.  At  first  Argyra  waa  an  isl- 
and immediately  beyond  tha  raootha  of  the  Index 


When,  however,  under  the  firat  tolemiee,  (he  naviga- 
nan  of  the  Greeks  extended  to  the  Ganges,  the  ailver- 
aaand  wee  placed  near  this  latter  stream.  Afterward 
mother  change  took  place,  and  Argyra,  now  no  longer 
■  ■•bad,  became  pan  of  the  region  accepted  in  nud> 
era  times  by  tbe  kingdom  of  Mract*.  (Pfl.,7,%.— 
Gvucttut,  Recherche*,  Ac.,  vol.  3,  p.  388.) 

AigtbIpa,  the  mora  ancient  name  of  Arji.  (Vid. 
Ami.) 

A*u,  die  name  given  to  a  eenntry  of  lam  extent, 
— wepng  in  some  degree  to  the  present  Stores**, 
h  comatied  several  province*,  and  was  bounded  on 
djo  west  W  Media,  on  tbe  north  by  Hyreaai*  and  Par- 
UBa,  on  tha  east  by  Baetria,  and  on  the  aooth  by  Car- 
ataniaand  Geareria.   The  capi ital waa Artacoena, now 
Aral.   From  Alia,  however,  »  this  acceptation  of 
the  term,  we  most  carefoUy  dutiagafoh  another  and 
■web  eariier  me  of  the  name.   In  this  latter  sense 
the  appellation  belongs  to  a  region  which  formed  tbe 
prinutiTe  abode  of  the  Medea  and  Persian*,  and  very 
nrebabjy  of  oar  whole  Ties.    It  appear*  to  indicate  a 
•eenfty  where  civil  lxstioo  ueunaenued,  add  where  the 
rites  of  religion  were  firat  instituted,    la  the  Sehab- 
Beraea  it  a  caffed  £rmm  (t  e.,  Ariraau),  and  in  tbe 
Zend  books  frman  or  han{\.  a.,  Aran).   Its  position 
avoid  appear  to  coincide  in  some  degree  with  that  of 
ancient  Baetria,  though  some  writers,  Rhode  for  ex- 
ample, make  it  include  a  orach  wider  tract  of  country. 
The  name  of  Arii,  given  to  its  early  inhabrtants,  is 
and  by  BeMen  to  be  'equivalent  to  the  Latin  "Maa- 
mat,"  and  reminds  as  (with  the  change  of  the  liquid 
arte  the  arbUast)  of  the  far-famed  Am,  who  play  so 
ctnspicoona  a  part  inthe  earfe  Asiatic  as  well  as  in  tbe 
Seandnravian  mythology,    ream  these  data  we  may 
account  far  the  statement  of  Herode*os{7, 68),  that  the 
Mean  were  anciently  called  Arii  f Apsi,  or  'Ape nx). 
The  mme  writer  places  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Sag- 
diana  a  people  whom  be  calls  Arii  fAprau)-  Rode- 
nt Srcufcrs  ( 1 ,  94)  make*  mention  of  this  same  people 
under  the  name  oif  At  rmaapa  ffkpijtaeirot),  where  we 
ought  to  read  Ariscrpi  ('Aptawiroi),  or  else  AriaM 
{'Kpttaroi).     He  also  apeak*  of  their  lawgiver  Zath- 
ntntes,  meaning  evidently  Zoroaster  (i.  e ,  Zeretoech- 
tnf) — Consult  on  this  carious  subject  the  following 
isthorroee:   Von  Hammer  {Wien.  Jotrrb.,  vol.  9,  p. 
33) — Hitter  (.Brdkunde, vol.  t,p.  81,  tern. — Vorkdle, 
p  3Q3) — Anguetil  {Mem.  de  CAeod.  dew  buer.,  vol 
11,  p.  376) — floAlm  (De  Orig.  ling.  Zend.,  p.  61)— 
Kkr  {ad  Herod.,  7,  68). 

AaiaDaa,  daughter  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  by  Paei- 
phee.  She  fell  in  love  with  Tbeaeue,  and  gave  him  a 
dew  of  thread,  which  enabled  hhn  to  penetrate  tbe 
wmdinga  of  tbe  labyrinth  till  be  came  to  where  tbe 
Minotaur  lay,  whom  he  caught  by  the  hair  and  slew. 
Ariadne  thereupon  fled  with  Theseus  from  Crete.  Ac- 
eeaiing  to  Homer  (Orf,  II,  S8S)  she  was  slain  by  Di- 
aaa  when  they  had  reached  the  island  of  Dot  or  Rare*, 
on  their  way  to  Athens.  (Compare  Schot.  ad  loc.  as 
to  the  reading  ftrnr  or  fo%e.)  Another  legend,  hew- 
ever,  makes  her  to  have  been  deserted' b>  Theseus  on 
the  shares  of  this  mme  island,  Minerva  having  ap- 
peared u>  son  a*  be  slept,  aad  having  ordered  him  Vo 


er  behind  aad  make  sail  for  Athens.  Wane 
Ariadne  waa  weeping  at  this  abandonment,  Verms 
cams  aad  consoled  her  by  the  assurance  that  aha 
should  be  the  bride  of  Bacchus.  Tbe  god  then  pre- 
sented himself,  and  gave  her  a  golden  crown,  which 
waa  afterward  placed  among  the  sure.  She  bore  him 
a  son  named  (Enopion.  (Pktreeyd.,  ap.  Slvrz  ,  ft. 
60.— -OeW,  A.A.,1,  687,  teqt .— CatuU.,  64,  78,  nw. 
—Keigktlift  MylMeUgf,  p.  467—  Kotfmer,  rVsn- 
1st*,  ier  Mythol.,  p.  309,  <im.) — Ariadne  evidently 
hetaaga  to  the  mythology  of  Bacchus,  with  whom  he 
was  associated  ia  the  Naxian  warship.  The  Athe- 
nians, always  ready  to  enlarge  their  own  narrow  cycle 
at  the  expense  of  others,  seam  to  have  joined  ber  with 
their  Theaeua,  and  it  wae  thus  perhaps  that  she  be- 
came the  daughter  of  Mino*.  The  passage  in  tha 
Odyssey  wookrbe  decisive  on  tins  point,  were  it  not 
that  the  Athenian*  were  aueh  tamoerera  with  the  works 
of  the  old  porta,  that  we  cannot  help  being  toepieioas 
ef  aH  passages  relating  to  them.  The  passage  of  the 
Hrad  in  which' Ariadne  is  mentioned  is  justly  regard- 
ed aa  a  late  addition.  {11.,  IS,  691. — Knight,  ad  for. 
— Keighttey,  I.  e.)— Greater  give*  a  peculiar  verafem 
to  Una  ancient  legend.  He  aeee  in  Ariadne,  aa  repre- 
sented in  ancient  sculpture,  new  rank  in  mournful 
slumber,  and  again  awakened,  joyous,  and  raised  to 
the  skies,  an  emblem  of  tmmartditj.  But  Ariadne, 
according  to  the  same  beautiful  conception  of  ber 
character,  ia  not  merely  tha  symbol  of  consolation  in 
death ;  the  dew  in  ber  band,  with  which  ahe  guided 
Theseus  throagh  the  maxes  of  the  labyrinth,  ranks  her 
also  anMng  tbe  clam  of  tbe  Pares.  She  ia  Proeerpv 
na- Venus.  She  presides  over  the  death  and  the  birth 
of  our  species.  She  guides  the  soul  through  the  wind- 
ing labyrinth  of  life  :  abe  leads  it  forth  again  to  free- 
dom and  a  new  existence.  {Creuzcr't  SymbtUt, 
vol.  4,  p.  119,  serf  .) 

Amjios,  an  oncer  in  tbe  army  of  Cyme  the  Young- 
er, tbe  next  in  command  to  that  prince  over  tbe  AeistK 
portion  of  bia  forces.  After  the  battle  of  Conaxa,  tbe 
Greeks  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  offered  to  place  him  on 
tbe  throne  of  Persia,  but  he  declined  k,  and  went  over 
to  Artaxerxea  with  his  troops.  {Xen.,  Ami.,  1,8,  3.) 
The  Eton  MB.  has  'Apjoralof  (Ariamrai)  in  place 
of  'Aoiator(Amua).  The  copyist  intended,  perhaps, 
to  write  'Aptoojbr  (Aridama),  as  Diodorus  Sicnius 
{14, 88)  baa  it.  (Compare  Wesstiiaj-,  ad  Died.,  L  c, 
and  Short.,  Lex.  Xen.,  vol.  1,  p.  895,  *.  e.  'Aomisr.) 

Aauims,  a  king  of  Scythis,  who,  in  order  to  aa- 
certain  tbe  number  of  the  Scythians,  commanded  each 
of  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  bring  him  the 
point  of  an  arrow.  So  great  a  number  waa  collected, 
that,  resolving  to  leave  a  monument  of  the  act,  he 
caused  a  huge  bowl  of  bran  to  be  made  onl  of  them, 
and  dedicated  this  in  a  spot  of  land  between  the  Bo- 
rysthenes  and  the  Hypanis,  called  Exanrpeos.  (He- 
rodot.,  4,  81.) — Ritter  ascribes  this  work  to  an  early 
Cimmerian,  or  Boddtest  colony,  migrating  from  India 
to  the  countries  of  the  West.  He  sees  in  tbe  name 
Ariantas,  moreover,  a  reference  to  Aria,  tbe  early  home 
of  our  species,  and  the  native  country  of  the  Buddhist 
faith.  In  confirmation  of  hie  opinion,  he  indulges  in 
some  very  learned  and  curious  speculations  concerning 
the  early  uasge,  among  both  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
of  consecrating  colossal  bowls  or  caldrons  to  the  sun. 
{Vorholle,  p.  946, tea f.) 

AentiTHsa,  a  name  common  to  many  kings  of 
Csppadocia.  They  appear  to  hare  been  originally  no- 
thing more  than  satraps  of  Persia,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  in  a  passage  preserved  by  Photius  {Cod., 
844,  p.  1 187),  were  descended  from  one  Of  the  seven 
conspirators  who  slew  the  false  Smerdis.  This  Per- 
sian nobleman  was  named  Anaphus,  and  his  grandson 
Detainee  was  the  firat  sovereign  of  the  Csppadocian 
dynasty.  After  him  and  his  son  Ariamnes,  we  have  a 
long  bit  of  princes,  aH  bearing  the  name  of  Armralhe 
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for  several  generations.  (Compare  Clinton' t  Ftuti 
Heilenia,  vol.  8,  Appendix,  p.  429.)  Although,  how- 
ever, the  governors  or  satraps  of  Cappadocia  held  their 
government  in  hereditary  succession,  and  are  dignified 
By  Diodorus  with  the  title  of  kings,  yet  they  could 
have  possessed  only  a  precarious  and  permitted  au- 
thority till  the  death  of  Seleucua,  the  last  of  the  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander,  in 'January,  B.C.  881,  removed 
the  power  by  which  the  whole  of  western  Asia  was 
commanded.  (Clinton,  I.  p.) — I.  The  first  of  the 
name  was  son  of  Arianmea.  He  had  a  brother  named 
Holophemes,  whom  he  advanced  to  the  highest  offi- 
ces in  the  kingdom,  and  who  commanded,  the  auxilia- 
ries that  were  sent  from  Cappadocia  when  Ochus  mads 
his  expedition  into  Egypt,  B.C.  860.  Holophemes 
acquired  great  glory  in  this  war,  and  .on  his  return 
home  lived  in  a  private  station,  leaving  two  sons,  at 
his  death,  Ariarathea  and  A  ruses.  A  hats  the*,  the 
reigning  monarch,  having  no  children  of  his  own, 
adopted  the  former  of  these,  who  was  also  the  elder  of 
the  two.  Ariarathea  was  on  the  throne  when  Alexan- 
der invaded  the  Persian  dominions,  and  he  probably 
fled  with  Darius,  aince  we  learn  from  Arrian  that  the 
Macedonian  prince  appointed  Sabictaa  governor  of 
Cappadocia  before  the  battle  of  Issue.  {Exp.  Alts., 
8,  4,  2;)  After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Ariarathea, 
then  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty- two,  attempted  to 
recover  his  dominions,  but  he  was  defeated  by  Perdic- 
cas,  the  Macedonian  general,  and,  being  taken,  was  put 
to  a  most  cruel  death.  (Diod.  Sic,  £«.,  18,  10.-'- 
Arrian,  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  92,  p.  217.)— II.  The  second 
of  the  name  was  the  son  of  Holophemes,  and  was 
adopted  by  bis  uncle  Ariarathea  1.  He  recovered 
Cappadocia  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  and  during 
the  contest  between  Antigonns  and  the  other  Mace- 
donian chiefs.  He  waa  aided  in  the  attempt  by  Ard fl- 
atus, king  of  Armenia,  who  furnished  him  with  troops. 
This  Ariarathea  transmitted  the  crown  to  his  son  Ari- 
amnes.  (Diod.  Sic.,  ap.  Phot.,  I.  e.)— III.  The  third 
of  the  name  was  the  son  of  the  preceding  Ariarnnea, 
and  his  successor  on  the  throne.  Nothing  more  is  re- 
corded of  him,  except  that  on  his  death  he  left  a  son 
of  the  same  name  in  his  infancy.  (Diod:  Sic.,  ap. 
Phot.,  I.  c.}— IV.  The  fourth  of  the  name,  son  of  the 
preceding  by  Stratoniee  daughter  of  Antiochua  Tbeos, 
was  a  child  at  his  accession.  He  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Antiochua  the  Great,  a  union  that  involved 
him  in  a  political  alliance  with  that  sovereign,  and 
consequent  hostility  with  the  Romans.  He  was  saved 
from  dethronement  after  the  battle  of  Magnesia  by  a 
timely  and  submissive  embassy  to  the  Consul  Mart- 
inis, and  the  payment  of  600  talents.  Soon  after  we 
find  him  allied  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
married  his  daughter ;  and  by  means  of  this  monarch 
he  was  admitted  to  the  favour  and  friendship  of  the 
Romans.  (Liv.,  38,  39.)  He  was  also  the  ally  of 
Eumenes  against  Phamaces,  B.C.  183-179.  After 
a  reign  of  nearly  fifty-eight  years  be  transmitted  his 
crown  to  his  son  Ariarathea  V. — V.  The  fifth  of  the 
name,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  surnamed  Philopator. 
He  was  dethroned  by  Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria, 
who  brought  forward  Holophemes,  the  supposititious 
son  of  Ariarathes  IT.  Being  driven  from  his  kingdom, 
he  took  refuge  with  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  re- 
stored ;  in  which  restoration  Attalus  II.,  of  Pergamus, 
assisted.  According  to  Appian  (Bell.  Syr.,  47),  the 
Romans  appointed  Ariarathes  and  Holophemes  to 
reign  conjointly.  This  joint  government,  however, 
did  not  last  long,  since  Polybius,  about  B.C.  154,  de- 
scribes Ariarathes  as  sole  king.  (Polyh..  ap.  A  Am., 
10,  p.  440,  i.— Id.,  33, 12.— Id.,  fragm.  Vet.,  p.  440.) 
In  return  for  this  service  he  devoted  himself  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  Romans,  and  fell  in  the  war  they  were 
carrying  on  against  Aristonicus,  the  pretender  to  the 
throne  of  Pergamus.  (Justin,  37,  1.)  He  left  six 
sons,  five  of  whom  were  murdered  by  his  wife,  the 
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cruel  and  ambitious  Laodice.  (Juttin,  I.  e.)— VI. 
The  sixth  of  the  name  was  the  only  one  of  the  sons  «f  • 
Ariarathes  V.  that  escaped  the  cruelty  of  his  mother 
Laodice.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Mithradates,  which  female  also  bore  the  name  of  Laod- 
ice. Mithradates,  however,  caused  him  to  be  assas- 
sinated by  an  illegitimate  brother,  upon  which  bia 
widow  Laodioe  gave  herself  end  kingdom  to  Ni- 
comedes, king  of  Bithynia.  Mithradates  made  war 
against  the  new  king,  and  raised  his  nephew  to  the 
throne.  The  young  king,  who  was  the  seventh  o(  the 
name  of  Ariarathea,  made  war  against  the  tyrannical 
Mithradates,  by  Whom  he  was  assassinated  in  the  pres- 
ence of  both  armies,  end  the  murderer's  son,  a  chitf 
eight  years  old,  waa  placed  on  the  vacant  throne. 
Toe  Cappadocians  revolted,  and  made  the  late  mon- 
arch's brother,  Ariarathes  VIII.,  king;  but  Mithndatei 
expelled  him,  and  restored  his  own  son.    The  exiled 

Since  died  of  a  broken  heart ;  and  Nicomedes  of 
ithynia  brought  forward  a  boy,  tutored  for  the  par- 
pose,  who  he  pretended  waa  a  third  son  of  Ariarsjbn 
71.    Laodice  aided  the  deception,  and  the  boy  ma 
sent  to  Rome  to  claim  bia  father's  kingdom.  The 
senate,  however,  caused  Ariobarxanes,  a  man  of  rank 
in  Cappadocia,  to  be  elected  king  by  the  people. 
(Jutttn,  38,  1.)— VII.  The  ninth  of  the  name  was 
brother  and  successor  to  Ariobarzanea  II.  (Clinton 
makes  him  his  son).  ■  He  waa  deposed  and  put  to 
death  by  Antony,  in  the  consulship  of  Gellins  and 
Nerva,  B.C.  36,  after  having  reigned  about  six  years. 
Arcbelaus,  eon  of  Glapayra,  was  appointed  in  his  stead. 
(Dto  Cat*.,  49,  38.— Id.,  49,  84.— Vol.  Max.,  9,  15, 
2,  extern.)   Archehuis  is  called  Sicionea  by  Appian. 
(Bell.  Civ.,  6,  7.— Consult  Sehoeigh.,  ad  loc.) 
■  AaioU,  a  city  of  Latium,  a  little  to  the  west  of 
Lanuvium.    According  to  Strabo  (239),  Aricia  was 
situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  but  its  citadel  was  placed 
on  the  hill  above.   The  origin  of  this  city,  which  was 
apparently  as  ancient  as  any  in  Latium,  is  enveloped 
in  too  great  a  mythological  obscurity  to  be  now  as- 
certained.   Some  have  ascribed  its  foundation  to  i 
chief  of  the  Siculi  ( Setimu,  c.  1  ay,  others  to  Hippoly- 
tus,  who,  under  the  name  of  Virbios,  was  worshipped 
in  common  with. Diana  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
town.    (  Vrrg.,  JSn.,  7, 774.)  The  name  of  Aricia  of- 
ten occurs  in  the  history  of  Rome,  and  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.    It  mast  have  been  no 
mean  city  to  merit  the  splendid  character  which  Cice- 
ro gives  of  it  in  the  third  Philippic.    What  rendered 
this  city,  however, more  particularly  celebrated  through- 
out Italy,  waa  the  worship  of  Diana,  whose  sacred  tem- 
ple, grove,  and  lake  lay  at  no  great  distance  from 
thence.    The  latter  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  La- 
go  &  Nemi.    Strabo  telle  us  (239)  that  the  worship 
of  Diana  resembled  that  which  waa  paid  to  the  name 
goddess  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese  ;  and  that  the  priest 
of  the  temple  was  obliged  to  defend  himself  by  fores 
of  arms  against  all  who  aspired  to  the  office;  for 
whosoever  could  slay  him  succeeded  to  the  dignity. 
This  barbarous  custom  seems  to  have  afforded  a  sub- 
ject of  diversion  to  Caligula.    (Suet.,  Vit.  Calig., 
36.— Cranwr't  Ape.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  31.) 

AmciNi,  a  aumame  of  Diana,  from  her  temple  near 
Aricia..  (Vid.  Aricia.) 

Amdjeus,  I.  a  commander  in  the  army  of  Cyroa 
the  Younger,  otherwise  and  more  correctly  called 
Ariaaus.  (Vid.  Arieus.) — II.  A  natural  son  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  Philinna  a  female  dancer  and  courte- 
san of  Larissa.  He  showed  in  early  life  so  much 
promise  of  sbility,  that  Olympiae,  fearing  lest  be  might 
one  day  deprive  Alexander  of  the  crown,  stultified 
bim  by  means  of  secret  potions.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  that  monarch, 
with  the  proviso  that,  if  Roxana,  who  waa  then  preg- 
nant, should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  a  portion  of  us 
kingdom  should  be  given  to  the  latter    Ae  the  weak 
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■ess  of  mind  under  which  Arideua  laboured  unfitted 
him  for  rule,  Penliccaa,  aa  protector,  exercised  the  ac- 
tual sway.  He  reigned  seven  years,  under  the  title 
of  Philip  Arideus,  and  was  then  pat  to  death  with  his 
wife  Eurydice  by  Olympias. — The  more  accurate  form 
of  the  name  is  Arrhidaeus,  from  the  Greek  'A/fyiidaiof. 
The  more  common  one,  however,  is  Aridsius.  (Jut- 
tn,  13,  2,  11. — Id.,  13,  3,  1. — Id.,  14,  5,  10.— 
Qtunl.  Curt.,  10,  7,  2.— Diod.  Sic.,  17,  2.— Id.,  18, 
3— Anion,  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  92.) 
Alii.     Vid.  Aril. 

Akixa  (to  'Aptfia  bpy,  Arimi  Montet),  a  chain  of 
mountains,  respecting  the  position  of  which  ancient 
authorities  differ.  Some  place  it  in  Phrygia  (Diod. 
Sic  .  5,  71. — Compare  Wattling,  ad  loe.),  others  in 
Ljdia,  Hysia,  Ciliciq,  or  Syria.  They  appear  to  have 
been  of  volcanic  character,  from  the  fable  connected 
with  them,  that  they  were  placed  upon  Typhosus  or 
Typhon.  (Hon.,  11.,  2,  783.)  Those  wbo  are  in  fa- 
roar  of  Phrygia,  Lydia,  or  Mysia,  refer  to  the  district 
cilled  Catacecaamene  (KaTOjuKavfUvn),  as  lying 
parched  with  subterranean  fires.  Those  who  decide 
(or  Ciucia  or  Syria  agree  in  a  manner  among  them- 
selves, if  by  the  Arimi  as  a  people  we  mean  the  Aramei 
who  had  settled  in  toe  former  of  these  countries. 
(Compare  Hope,  ad  Horn.,  11.,  2,  783,  and  consult 
remarks  under  the  article  Inarime.) 

AatHAsn,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who,  according  to 
Herodotus  (3,  116,  and  4,  27),  had  but  one  eye,  and 
waged  a  continual  contest  with  the  griffons  (vid. 
Grypbes),  that  guarded  the  gold,  which,  according  to 
the  sane  writer,  was  found  in  vast  quantities  in  the 
ncmitr  of  this  people.    The  name  is  derived  by  him 
from  two  Scythian  words,  Arima,  one,  and  Spa,  an 
ere.    (Compare  AZtckyi  ,  Prom.  V.,  809,  teqq.— 
UeU,  2,  1,  15  — Pfcn.,  4,  26.— Dt'oirys.  Perieg.,  81. 
—Pkdottr.,  VU.  Soph.,  vol.  2,  p.  584,  ed.  OrtU.) 
Modem  opinions,  of  course,  vary  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  this  legend.    De  Guignee  (Mem.  de  V Acad., 
ill  Inter.,  vol.  36,  p.  562)  makes  the  Arimaapi  to 
have  been  the  Hiong-ram,  of  whom  the  Chinese  his- 
torians speak,  and  who  were  situate  to  the  north  of 
tbem,  extending  from  the  river  Irtiscb,  in  the  country 
of  the  CaJmues,  to  the  confines  of  eastern  Tartary. 
Reichard  (Thet.  Top.,  p.  17)  contends,  that  the  name 
of  the  Arimaapi  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Arimat- 
cares  Keaa,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  Government  of 
Perm.    Rennet!  (  Geogr.  Herod.,  vol.  1 ,  p.  178)  places 
this  people  in  the  region  of  Mount  Altai,  a  tract  of 
country  containing  much  gold,  the  name  Altai  itself 
being  derived,  according  to  some,  from  alia,  a  term 
which  signifies  gold  in  the  Mongol  and  Calmuc 
tongues.    With  this  opinion  of  Kennell's  the  apecula- 
riona  of  Volker  agree.   (Myth.  Geogr ,  vol.  1,  p.  193, 
teoq.)    Wabl  also  places  the  Arimaspi  in  the  regions 
of  Altai,  and  speaks  of  a  people  there  whose  heads 
are  so  enveloped  against  the  cold  as  to  leave  but  one 
opening  far  the  vision,  whence  be  thinks  the  fable  of  a 
one-eyed  race  arose.    (Ottind.,  p  409).    Ritter  trans- 
fers the  Arimaspi,  along  with  the  Issedones  and  Mas- 
sagetc,  to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Oxus,  in  ancient 
Bactxia,  making  them  a  noble  and  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Medes  or  Cadosii.     ( Vorhalle,  p.  282,  teoq.,  306). 
Hailing  refers  tbe  term  Arimsspisn  to  the  steed-mount- 
ed forefathers  of  the  German  race  before  the  migrations 
of  this  people  into  Europe,  and  he  deduces  the  name 
from  the  Persian  Arim  and  etp,  the  latter  of  which 
words  means  "s  hortt."    (Wten.,  Jakrb.,  69,  p. 
190.)    Rhode,  on  tbe  other  band,  makes  Arinuup  a 
Zend  term,  though  his  explanation  of  it,  "  a  mounted 
native  of  Ana,"  approaches  that  of  Hailing,  atp  in 
Zend  meaning  "  a  steed."    (Heilige  Sage,  <Stc.,  p.  68, 
teoq.)   The  etymology  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  tbe 
word  m  question,  and  which  ia  given  at  the  com- 
mencement ef  this  article,  is  now  justly  regarded  aa  of 
no  value  whatever,  and  decidedly  erroneous,  unless, 
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with  Gstterer,  we  consider  the  words  which  form  the 
derivation  in  the  Greek  text  to  be  a  mere  interpola 
tion.    (Comment  Sot.  Coll.,  14,  p.  9.) 

A  am a8pa8,  a  river  of  Scythia  with  golden  sands, 
in  the  country  of  the  Arimaspi.    (Kid.  Arimaspi.) 

A  aim,  seconding  to  some,  a  people  of  Syria.  ( Vid 
Arima,  towards  tbe  close  of  that  article.) 
.  A  aminos:,  a  city  of  Umbria  in  Italy,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Ariminus,  on  the  coast,  not  far  to  the 
southeast  of  the  Rubicon.  It  was  founded  by  the 
Umbri,  and  afterward  inhabited  partly  by  them  and 
partly  by  the  Pelasgi.  It  wss  taken  by  the  Galli  Se- 
nonea.  The  Romans  sent  a  colony  to  it  A.U.C.  485. 
From  this  time  Ariminum  was  considered  as  a  most 
important  place,  and  the  key  of  Italy  on  the  eastern 
coast;  hence  we  generally  find  a  Roman  army  sta- 
tioned there  during  the  Gallic  and  Panic  wars. 
(Poiyb.,  2,  23  —Id.,  3,  77.)  In  this  place  Cesar  is 
said  to  have  harangued  his  troops,  sftsr  having  crossed 
the  Rubicon ;  ana  here  the  tribunes  of  the  commons, 
wbo  were  in  bis  interest,  met  him.  It  is  now  called 
Rimini.  (Cramer' t  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  265.) 

Atutfiros,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  in  the  Apennino 
mountains,  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Ariminum.  It 
is  now  the  Marecckia,    (Pirn.,  3,  16.) 

AriobakxInhs,  I.  a  nobleman  of  Cappadocia,  elect- 
ed king  after  the  two  sons  of  Ariarathes  VI.  had  died.  • 
He  was  expelled  by  Mithradates,  but  was  restored  by 
Sylla,  B.C.  92.  He  waa  again  expelled  in  B.C.  88, 
and  restored  at  ths  peace  in  B.C.  84.  His  kingdom, 
however,  waa  again  occupied  by  Mithradates  in  B.C. 
66.  He  was  restored  by  Pompey,  and  resigned  tbe 
kingdom  to  bis  son.  (Cic.,  pro.  Leg.  Man.,  c.  2. — 
Id.  ibid.,  c.  6.— Apjnan,  Bell.  Mithr.,  c  106.— Id., 
Bell.  Civ.,  1,  108.— Kef.  Max.,  5,  7,  2,  extern.)— II. 
The  second  of  the  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  and 
sumamed  Eutebet  and  also  Pkilorkomaut.  He  sup- 
ported Pompey  against  Cesar.  (Appian,  Bell.  Civ., 
2,71,  where  he  ia  called  by  mistake  A riararbea. )  The 
latter,  however,  forgave  him,  and  enlarged  his  territo- 
ries. He  was  slain,  B.C.  42,  by  Cassius  (Die 
Catt.,  47,  39.— Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  4,  63  —  Clinton, 
Fatt.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  437.)— III.  A  name  common 
to  some  kings,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  satraps  ot 
Pontus.  Ariobarxanea  I.  is  alluded  to  by  Xenophorv 
(Cyrop.,  8,  8,  4)  as  having  been  betrayed  by  his  son 
Mithradates  into  the  bands  of  tbe  Persian  monarch. 
(Consult  Arittot ,  Polit.,  6,  10,  and  compare  Schnei- 
der, ad  Xen.,  1.  c.) — IV.  The  second  of  tbe  name, 
succeeded  the  Mithradates  mentioned  in  the  preceding 

Kra graph,  B.C.  863,  and  reigned  twenty-six  years, 
the  course  of  this  reign  he  engaged  in  rebellion 
against  Artaxerxea,  B.C.  362.  (Diod.  Sic.,  16,  90.) 
Mention  is  made  of  him  by  Nepos,  in  his  account  of 
Da  tames  (e.  2. — lb.,  c.  6),  and  he  is  there  called  gov- 
ernor  of  Lydia,  Ionia,  and  tbe  whole  of  Phrygia. 
(Compare  Clinton,  Fatt.  Hell.,  vol  2,  p.  421.)—  V. 
The  third  of  the  name,  aucceeded  Mithradates  III. 
He  began  to  reign  B.C.  266.  This  prince,  as  we 
learn  from  Memnon  (ap.  Phot.,  p.  720),  conquered  the 
city  of  Amastris,  and  drove  from  tbe  country,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Gello-Greoi,  or  Galate,  lately  ar- 
rived in  Asia  Minor,  an  Egyptian  colony  sent  by  Ptol- 
emy. (ApoUod.,  op.  Step*.  By*.,  t.  v.  'Ayxvpa.) 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithradates  IV.,  who 
was  a  minor  when  hia  father  died.  (Clinton,  Fatt. 
Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  424.)— VI.  A  Persian  commander, 
who  bravely  defended  against  Alexander  the  pass  in  the 
mountains  of  Susiana.  (Diod.  Sic.,  17,  68. — Quint. 
Curt.,  5,  3,  17.— Consult  WetttHng,  ad  Diod.,  loe 
cit.)  • 

Anion,  I.  a  famous  hrnc  poet  snd  musician  ol  Me- 
ttrymna,  in  tbe  island  of  Lesbos.  His  age  is  stated  by 
Suidas  as  Oiymp.  38 ;  by  Eusebius,  Olymp.  40  (i.  e., 
628  or  620  B.C.).  Though  by  binb  a  Methymnean, 
and  probabhr  a  disciple  of  Terpander,  Arion  chiefly 
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bred  and  wrote  in  the  Peloponnesus,  among  Dorian 
nations.  It  waa  at  Corinth,  in  the  reign  of  Pcriander, 
that  he  first  practised  a  cyclic  chorus  in  the  perform- 
ance of  a  dithyramb ;  where  he  probably  took  advan- 
tage of  aome  local  accidenta  and  made  beginnings, 
which  alone  conld  justify  Pindar  in  considering  Co- 
rinth as  the  native  city  of  the  Dithyramb.  (Herod., 
1,  23. — Compare  HeUamc.,  ap.  Sckol.  ad  Arittoph. 
Av.,  1403.— Aritlot.,  op.  Prod.,  Ckrettom.,  p.  882, 
ed.  Gait}. — Pind.,  (Hymp.,  13,  18.)— A  curioua  fable 
ia  related  by  Herodotus  (/.  c.)  of  this  same  Arion. 
He  waa  accustomed  to  spend  the  most  of  his  time 
with  Pcriander,  king  of  Corinth.  On  a  sudden,  how- 
ever, feeling  desirous  of  visiting  Italy  and  Sicily,  he 
■ailed  to  those  countries,  and  amaaaed  there  great 
riches.  He  aet  aail  from  Tarentum  after  this,  in  or- 
der to  return  to  Corinth,  but  the  mariners  formed  a 
plot  againat  him,  when  they  were  at  aea,  to  throw  him' 
overboard  and  seize  his  riches.  Arion,  having  ascer- 
tained this,  offered  tbem  all  his  treasure,  only  begging 
that  they  would  spare  hia  life.  But  the  seamen,  being 
inflexible,  commanded  him  either  to  kill  himself,  that 
he  might  be  buried  ashore,  or  to  leap  immediately  into 
the  aea.  Arion,  reduced  to  thie  hard  choice,  earnestly 
desired  them  to  allow  him  to  dress  in  his  richest  appa- 
rel, and  to  sing  a  measure,  standing  at  the  time  on  the 
poop  of  the  ship.  The  mariners  assented,  pleased  with 
the  idea  of  their  being  about  to  hear  the  beat  singer  of 
the  day,  and  retired  from  the  stern  to  the  middle  of  the 
veaael.  In  the  mean  time,  Arion,  having  put  on  all  his 
robes,  took  his  harp  and  performed  the  Ortbian  strain, 
aa  it  waa  termed.  At  the  end  of  the  air  he  leaped  into 
the  sea,  and  the  Corinthians  continued  their  voyage 
homeward.  A  dolphin,  however,  attracted  by  the 
music,  received  Arion  on  its  back,  and  bore  him  in 
safety  to  Tmnarua.  On  reaching  this  place,  hia  atoiy 
waa  disbelieved  by  Periander ;  but  an  examination  of 
the  seamen,  when  they  also  arrived,  removed  all  the 
monarch's  auapiciona  about  Arion'a  veracity,  and  the 
mariners  were  put  to  death.  In  commemoration  of 
this  event,  a  statue  waa  made  of  brass,  representing  a 
man  on  a  dolphin's  back,  and  was  consecrated  at  Tena- 
nts. Such  is  the  story  told  by  Herodotus.  Larcber'e 
explanation  is  a  veiy  tame  and  improbable  one.  He 
thinka  that  Arion  threw  himself  into  the  sea  in  or  near 
the  harbour  of  Tarentum ;  that  the  Corinthians,  with- 
out troubling  themselves  any  farther,  aet  aail;  that 
Arion  gained  the  shore,  met  with  another  vessel  ready 
to  depart,  which  had  the  figure-head  of  a  dolphin,  and 
that  this  vessel  outstripped  the  Corinthian  ship.  (Lor- 
cker,  ad  lor:.)  The  solution  which  Muller  gives  is  far 
more  ingenious,  though  not  much  in  accordance  with 
the  simplicity  of  early  fable.  It  is  aa  follows :  The 
colony  which  went  to  Tarentum  under  Phalanthua, 
sailed  from  Tamarua  to  Italy,  with  the  ritea  and  under 
the  protection  of  Neptune.  The  mythic  mode  of  in- 
dicating this  waa  by  a  atatue,  representing  Taras,  the 
son  of  Neptune,  and  original  founder  of  the  place, 
seated  on  a  dolphin's  back,  aa  if  in  the  act  of  crossing 
the  sea  from  Tamarus  to  Tarentum.  This  waa  placed 
on  the  Tamarian  promontory.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  the  legend  ceased  to  be  applied  to  Taras, 
and  Arion  became  the  hero  of  the  tale,  the  order  of  the 
voyage  being  reversed ;  and  the  love  of  muaic,  which 
the  dolphin  was  fabled  by  the  ancients  to  possess,  be- 
came a  means  of  adding  to  the  wonders  of  the  story. 
(Miller,  Doner,  vol.  2,  p.  389,  nor.— Plekn,  Labiac., 
p.  166.)— II.  A  celebrated  steed,  often  mentioned  in 
fable,  which  not  only  possessed  a  human  voice  (Pro- 
pert.,  2,  28,  87),  but  also  the  power  of  prophecy. 
(Stat.,  Theb.,  6,  424.)  According  to  one  legend,  he 
sprang  from  Ceres  and  Neptune,  the  goddess  having 
fruitlessly  sssumed  the  shape  of  a  mare,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  addresses  of  Neptune,  who  immediately 
transformed  himself  into  a  steed.  (Pautan.,  8, 25. — 
AfoUod.,  3,  6,  8.)  Another  account  made  him  the 


offspring  of  Neptune  and  Erinoys,  wno  had  in  like 
manner  changed  herself  into  a  mare.  (Sckol.  ail  11., 
23,  346.)  Others  again  related,  that  he  was  produced 
from  the  ground  by  a  blow  of  Neptune's  trident,  in  the 
contest  of  that  deity  with  Minerva  for  the  possession 
of  Athena.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  I,  IS.)  Eusta- 
thius  mentions  a  atill  different  origin  for  this  fsbled 
animal,  namely,  from  Neptune  and  one  of  the  Harpies. 
(Eutlatk.  ad  11.,  I.  e.)  Quintus  Calaber  (4,  570), 
from  one  of  the  Harpies  and  Zephyrus.  Arion  was 
trained  up  by  Neptune  himself,  anVl  waa  often  yoked 
to  the  chariot  of  hia  parent,  which  he  drew  over  the 
aeaa  with  amazing  awiftneas.  (Stat.,  Theb.,  6,  303, 
teqq.)  Neptune  gave  him  aa  a  present  to  Copreus, 
king  of  Huliartus,  in  Bowtia.  Hsliartua  bestowed 
him  on  Hercules,  who  distanced  with  him  Cycnus,  in 
the,  Hippodrome  of  the  Pagasean  Apollo,  and  after- 
ward also  made  use  of  him  in  his  car  when  contend- 
ing with  Cycnus  in  fight.  From  Hercules  be  came  to 
Ardrastus,  who  was  alone  saved  by  his  means  from 
the  Thebsn  wsr.  (Sckol.  ad  IL,  23,  348  —  Honed, 
Scut.  Here,  120,  teqq. — Compare  Mviler,  Dorter,  vol. 
2,  p.  480.) — The  name  of  this  fabled  animal  manifestly 
relates  to  his  superiority  over  all  other  coursers 
('Aoefuv,  tuperior),  and  the  legend  itself  ia  only  one 
of  the  many  forms,  in  which  the  physical  fact  of  earth 
and  water  being  the  cause  of  growth  and  increase  in 
the  natural  world  has  been  enveloped  by  the  ancient 
mythologists.  (  Volcker,  Myth,  der  Jap.,  p.  165,  teqq  ) 
Aiiovistos,  a  king  of  the  Germans,  who  invaded 
Gaul,  conquered  a  considerable  part  of  the  country, 
and  subjected  the  inhabitants  to  the  most  cruel  and  op- 
nessive  treatment  Cesar  marched  against  him, 
Drought  him  to  an  action,  and  gained  so  complete) 
a  victory,  that  only  a  few  of  the  army  of  Ariovistua, 
among  whom  was  the  king  himself,  effected  their 
escape.  He  died  soon  after  in  Germany,  either  of  his 
wounds,  or  through  chagrin  at  hia  defeat.  The  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  German  words  Hear,  an 
army,  and  Fiirtt,  a  leader  or  prince.  (Cam.,  Bell. 
Gait.,  131,  teqq.— Id.  ibid.,  5,  29.) 

Azisba,  I.  a  town  of  Lesbos,  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Plin.,  5,  39.)  Herodotus  states  that  it  was 
conquered  by  the  people  of  Mot  hymns  (1,  151. — 
Compare  Stepk.  Byz.,  t.  v.  'Ap'taty). — II.  A  city  of 
Trass,  southeast  of  Abydus,  and  founded  by  a  colony 
of  Mytilemeana,  in  whose  island  there  waa  a  town  of 
tho  same  name.  (Kid.  No.  I.)  Various  traditions 
respecting  the  place  are  to  be  found  in  Stephanos  of 
Byzantium.  Homer  makea  mention  of  the  place,  to- 
gether with  the  river  Selle'is.  (II.,  2,  835.)  It  waa 
here,  according  to  Arrian  (1,  12),  that  Alexander  sta- 
tioned hia  army  immediately  after  crossing  the  Helles- 
pont at  Abydus.  When  the  Gauls  passed  over  into 
Asia,  some  centuries  after,  they  also  occupied  ArUba, 
but  were  totally  defeated  by  King  Pruaiaa.  (Pttlyb., 
5,  3.)  Its  ruins  are  supposed  to  be  those  st  Ganger- 
let.  (WalpoU't  Turkey,  vol.  1,  p.  92.— Cromer** 
Alia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  71.) 

Akistjknctos,  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  Nicca. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with 
that  friend  of  Libaniua  who  perished  in  the  earthquake 
which  destroyed  the  city  of  Nicomedia,  A.D.  358,  and 
to  whom  are  addressed  many  of  the  letters  of  this 
sophist  that  remain  to  ua.  If  this  opinion  be  ca  erect, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  work  of  Aristsmet  os, 
which  we  st  present  possess,  does  not  justify  the  eulo- 
ginma  which  Libaniua  paaaea  on  the  talents  of  his 
Friend  :  the  identity  of  the  two  individuals,  therefore, 
appears  at  best  extremely  doubtful.  The  only  histor- 
ical fact  that  occurs  in  Aristanetua  seems  to  pUce 
him  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.:  it  is  a 
eulogiom  on  the  female  dancer  Panama,  where  it  ia 
said  that  ahe  imitated  the  pantomime  Caramallus. 
Now  this  Csxamallua  lived  in  the  time  of  Sidonios 
ApoUinaris,  who  died  A.D.  484.  A  third  view  of  the 
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tdoject  would  Mem  to  favour  the  supposition  that  the 
author  of  the  work  in  question  never  bore  the  name 
of  Aristasnetus  ;  this  being  the  appellation  given  by 
the  writer  to  the  fictitious  personage  who  is  supposed 
to  have  written  the  first  letter  in  the  collection.  And 
it  may  so  have  happened,  that  the  copyists  mistook 
thh  name  for  that  of  the  author  himself.  This  last 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Mercier,  Bergler,  Pauw, 
and  Boissonade. — The  work  of  Aristsenetus  is  a  col- 
lection of  Erotic  Epistles,  entitled  'EmoroXai  ipurt- 
xai.  The  greater  part  of  these  pieces  are  only,  in 
fact,  so  far  to  be  regarded  aa  letters,  as  bearing  a  su- 
perscription which  gives  them  somewhat  of  an  epis- 
tolary form  ;  they  are,  in  truth,  a  species  of  tales,  or 
exercises  on  imaginary  subjects.  In  one  of  them,  a 
lover  draws  the  portrait  of  his  mistress  ;  in  another, 
we  have  a  description  of  the  artifices  practised  by  a 
coquet ;  in  a  third,  a  tale  after  the  manner  of  Boc- 
cacio,  ice.  These  letters  are  divided  into  two  books, 
of  which  the  first  contains  twenty-eight  pieces ;  and 
the  second,  which  is  not  complete,  twenty- two.  The 
style  of  Aristsenetus,  which  is  almost  uniformly  of  a 
declamatory  character,  is  frequently  wanting  in  nature 
aod  taste.  It  is  filled  with  phrases  borrowed  from 
the  poets.  The  best  editions  of  this  writer  are,  that 
of  Abresch,  Zicotla,  3  vols.  12mo,  the  third  volume 
containing  the  notes  and  conjectures  of  various  schol- 
ars ;  ssd  that  of  Boissonade,  Pari*,  1833,  8vo.  This 
latter  edition  is,  on  the  whole,  the  better  one  of  the 
two.  On  the  merits  of  A  breach's  edition  consult  the 
remarks  of  Bast,  in  bis  Specimen  ed.  not.  Epitt.  At- 
itUn ,  p.  9,  teqq.,  and  on  those  of  Boiasonade's  the 
observations  of  Hoffmann,  Lex.  Bibl,  vol.  1,  p.  353. 
(Compare  SeUUt,  Hiat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  248,  teqq.) 

AaisT^Bos,  son  of  Apollo  and  the  nymph  Cyrene, 
was  born  in  the  part  of  Libya  afterward  named  from 
his  mother,  and  brought  up  by  the  Seasons,  who  fed 
him  on  nectar  and  ambrosia,  and  thus  rendered  him 
immortal.  According  to  the  prediction  of  the  centaur 
Chiron,  as  made  to  Apollo  respecting!  him,  he  waa  to 
be  called  "  Jove,"  and  "  holy  Apollo,"  and  "  Agreus" 
(Hunter),  and  "  Nomios"  (Herdtman) ;  and  also  A  lis- 
tens. (Pind.,  Pytk.,  9,  104,  teqq.)  The  invention 
of  the  culture  of  the  olive,  and  of  the  art  of  managing 
bees,  was  ascribed  to  him ;  and  Aristotle  (aj».  SchoT. 
ad  Theecr.,  5,  G3)  says  he  waa  taught  them  by  the 
nymphs  who  had  reared  him.  Tradition  also  relsted, 
that  one  time,  when  the  isle  of  Ceos  waa  afflicted  by 
a  drought,  caused  by  the  excessive  heat  of  the  dog- 
days,  the  inhabitants  invited  Aristaus  thither ;  and, 
on  his  erecting  an  altar  to  Jupiter  Icmasos  (the  Moitt- 
ner),  the  Etesian  breezes  breathed  over  the  isle,  and 
■he  evil  departed.  After  his  death  he  was  deified  by 
the  people  of  Ceos.  (Apoll.  Rh  ,  2,  506,  teqq. — 
ScJuJ.  ad  Apoll.  Bh.,  2, 498  —  Sen.,  ad  Virg.,  Geurg., 
1,  14.)  Virgil  has  elegantly  related  the  story  of  the 
love  of  Aristaus  for  Eurydice  the  wife  of  Orpheus, 
his  pursuit  of  her,  and  her  unfortunate  death  by  the 
sting  of  the  serpent ;  on  which  the  Napsjsn  nymphs 
destroyed  all  hia  bees  ;  and  the  mode  adopted  by  bun, 
on  the  advice  of  bis  mother,  to  stock  ouce  more  bis 
hive*.  (Georg.,  4, 383,  teqq. — Compare  Ovid,  Fatt., 
1,  363,  ttqq.)  Aristaus  married  Autonoe,  daughter 
of  Cadmus,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Actaon. 
(Knghtley't  Mythology,  3d  ed.,  p.  330.)  Thus  much 
for  the  legend.  Aristaus  would  seem  in  reality  to  have 
bees  an  early  deity  of  Arcadia,  whence  the  Psrrhasii 
carried  bis  worship  into  the  island  of  Ceos ;  of  Thes- 
eary,  whence  the  same  worship  waa  brought  to  Cyrene  ; 
and  finally  of  Bceotia,  where  he  was  enrolled  in  the 
Cajhnean  genealogy.  He  appears  to  have  been  iden- 
tical, originally,  with  Zrif  'Kpiorof,  and  subsequently 
with  'kxoXXup  Kouioc,  and  to  have  been  the  god  who 
presided  over  flocks  and  herds,  over  the  propagation 
of  bees,  the  rearing  of  the  olive,  dec.  (Miller,  Or- 
cAm,  p  348.) 


AtisTiooBas,  I.  a  writer  who  composed  a  history  of 
Egypt,  and  who  lived  in  the  third  century  before  our  era, 
{Plin.,  36,  13.) — II.  A  son-in-law  and  nephew  of  His- 
tjaus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who  revolted  from  Darius,  and 
incited  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians  against  Persia, 
An  expedition,  planned  though  not  commanded  by  him, 
burned  the  city  of  Sardis.  This  so  exasperated  the 
king,  that  every  evening,  before  supper,  he  ordered  his 
sttendanta  to  remind  him  of  punishing  Aristsgoras. 
He  was  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Persians,  B.C. 
499.    (Herodot.,  5,  30  —  Id.,  6,  101,  teqq.) 

Aeibtandxb,  a  statuary,  native  of  the  Island  of  Pa- 
res, flourished  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Algot 
Potamos,  in  Olmyp.  93,  4.  He  constructed  the 
brazen  tripod,  which  the  Lacedemonians  dedicated  at 
Amycla,  out  of  the  spoils  taken  by  them.  (Pautan*, 
3,  18,  5.— Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

AtisraacHUS,  I.  a  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  Tegea. 
He  waa  the  contemporary  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides, 
and  lived  upward  of  a  hundred  years.  He  exhibited 
seventy  tragedies,  but  was  only  twice  successful.  Of 
all  these  seventy  plays  only  one  line  ia  left  us.  Ac- 
cording to  Fesius,  his  Achilla  waa  imitated  by  En- 
nius,  and  also  by  Plsutus  in  his  Ptenulut.  (Tkeairt 
of  the  Greekt,  3d  ed.,  p.  151.)— II.  A  native  of  Ssmo- 
thrace,  and  preceptor  to  the  children  of  Ptolemy  VI. 
(Pbilometor).  He  is  regarded  as  the  most  celebrated 
critic  of  all  antiquity.  The  number  of  pupils  formed 
by  him  waa  so  great,  that  at  one  time  forty  distin- 
guished professors  or  grammarians  might  be  counted 
at  Alexandres  and  Rome,  who  bad  been  trained  up  in 
his  school.  AU  these  disciples  vied  with  each  other 
in  extolling  the  superiority  and  genius  of  their  com- 
mon master ;  and  hence  the  name  of  Aristarchus  was 
not  only  perpetuated  in  the  classical  tongues,  but  has 
passed  into  the  modern  languages,  as  indicative  of  an 
accomplished  critic.  Aristarchus  quitted  Egypt  when 
Euergetea  II.,  his  pupil,  ascended  the  throne  and  be- 
gan to  display  his  true  character  in  driving  men  of  let- 
ters from  Alexandres.  The  grammarian,  upon  this, 
retired  to  Cyprus,  where  be  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
two,  B.C.  167.  In  his  old  sge  he  became  dropsical, 
upon  which  he  ia  said  to  have  starved  himself  to  death. 
Aristarchus  waa  the  author  of  a  new  recension  of  Ho- 
mer, which,  though  altered  by  subsequent  gramma- 
rians, is  nevertheless  the  basis  of  our  common  text  at 
the  present  day.  It  is  this  primitive  recension  of  Ar- 
istarchus' which  Wolf  undertook  to  restore  by  the  aid 
of  the  scholia  that  Villoison  published.  To  Aris- 
tarchus is  also  attributed  the  division  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  into  twenty-four  cantos  or  hooka.  He  wrote 
likewise  commentaries  on  Archilochus,  Alcaus,  Anac- 
reon,  JEschvlua,  Sophocles,  Ion,  Pindar,  Aristophanes, 
Aratus,  and  other  poeta;  and  composed  in  all,  it  ia 
ssid,  eight  hundred  different  works.  Of  all  the  pro- 
ductions, however,  of  this  industrious  writer,  we  have 
only  remaining  at  the  present  dsy  some  grammatical 
remarks  cited  by  the  scholiasts.  (SchbU,  Hiat.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  188,  teqq.) — III.  An  astronomer  of 
Samoa,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  third 
century  before  Christ.  He  ia  well  known  to  have 
maintained  the  modern  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
motion  of  the  eartbr'rouod  the  sun,  and  ita  revolution 
about  its  own  centre  or  axis.  He  also  taught  that  the 
annual  orbit  of  the  earth  ia  but  a  point,  compared  with 
the  distance  of  the  fixed  sura.  He  estimated  the  ap- 
parent diameter  of  the  sun  at  the  730th  part  of  the 
zodiac.  He  found  also  that  the  diameter  of  the  moon 
bears  a  greater  proportion  to  that  of  the  earth  than 
that  of  43  to  108,  but  less  thsn  that  of  19  to  60 ;  so 
that  the  diameter  of  the  moon,  according  to  hia  state- 
ment, should  be  somewhat  less  thsn  a  third  part  of 
the  earth.  The  only  one  of  hia  works  now  extant  is  a 
treatise  on  the  magnitudes  and  distances  of  the  sun 
and  moon.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Wallis,  Ozon. , 
1688,  8vo.   The  following  work  may  also  be  conaulU 
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ed  with  advantage  in  relation  to  this  aatronomer 
Histmre  d'Aristargue  it  Samoi,  suivie  de  la  traduc- 
tion de  son  outrage  sur  let  distance*  du  toleil  de  la 
tune,  &c,  par  St.  it  F\ortia  d' Urban).  Paris, 
1810,  8?o. 

Aristeas,  I.  a  poet  of  Proconnesus,  who,  as  Herod- 
otua  relates,  appeared  seven  Tears  after  his  death  to 
his  countrymen,  and  composed  a  poem  on  the  Arimas- 
pisns.  He  then  diaappeared  a  aecond  time,  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  three  hundred  and  forty  years,  appeared 
in  the  city  of  Metapontum  in  Magna  Grajcia,  and  di- 
rected the  inhabitants  to  erect  an  altar  to  Apollo,  and 
a  statue  by  that  altar,  which  should  bear  the  name  of 
Aristeas  the  Proconnesian.  He  informed  them  also 
that  he  attended  this  god,  and  was  at  such  times  a 
crow,  though  now  he  went  under  the  name  of  Aristeas. 
Having  uttered  these  words  he  vanished.  (Herod., 
4,  15. — Compare  the  somewhat  different  account  giv- 
en by  Pliny,  7,  68.)  The  poem  alluded  to  above 
was  epic  in  its  character,  ana  in  three  books.  The 
subject  of  it  was  the  wars  between  Griffons  and  Ari- 
maspians.  Longinus  (*■  10)  has  recorded  six  of  the 
verses  of  Aristeas^  which  he  justly  considers  more 
florid  than  sublime ;  and  Tzetzes  (Chil.,  7,  688)  has 
preserved  six  more.  (Larcker,  ai  Herod.,  I.  e.) — Rit- 
ter  has  made  this  singular  legend  the  basis  of  some 
profound  investigations.  He  sees  in  Aristeas  a  priest' 
of  the  Sun  (the  Kotos  or  Buddha  of  the  early  nations 
of  India) ;  and  he  compares  with  this  the  remark  of 
Porphyry  (de  Abstin.,  4,  p.  399,  ed.  Lugd.  Bat., 
1620),  that,  among  the  magi,  a  crow  was  the  symbol 
of  a  priest  of  the  sun.  He  discovers  also  in  the  ear- 
lier name  of  that  part  of  Italy  where  Metapontum  was 
situate,  namely,  Bottiaa,  an  obscure  reference  to  the 
worship  of  Buddha.  Whatever  our  opinion  of  his 
theory  may  be,  the  legend  of  Aristeas  certainly  in- 
volves the  doctrines  of  the  metempsychosis.  (Ritler, 
Vorhalle,  p.  S78,  seqq.) — II.  An  officer  under  Ptole- 
my Philadelphia,  to  whom  is  ascribed  a  Greek  work 
still  extant,  entitled,  "  A  Hiatory  of  the  Interpreters  of 
Scripture,"  giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Septuagint  waa  written.  The  best  edition  is  that 
printed  at  Oxford  in  169S,  in  8vo.  It  is  found  also, 
with  a  very  learned  refutation,  in  a  work  entitled  Ho- 
Hi  de  Bibliorum  textibus  originaltbus  librin.,  Oxon., 
1705,  fol. ;  and  likewise  in  the  second  volume  of 
Havercamp's  edition  of  Josephns  ;  and  at  the  end  of 
Van  Dale's  Dissertation,  de  LXX.  Interpretibus  super 
Aristeam,  Amslelod.,  1705,  4to.  As  to  other  works 
by  Aristeas,  consult  Sehard  (Arg.,  sub  fin. — Joseph., 
ed.  Hat.,  vol.  2.  p.  102). 

Akisteka,  an  ialand  lying  to  the  southeast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Argolis,  in  the  Sinus  Hermionicus.  (Pau- 
mm.,  2,  34). 

Aristidis,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Lysim- 
achus,  and  a  contemporary  of  Themiatocles.  He 
entered  upon  public  affairs  at  a  comparatively  early 
age,  and  distinguished  himself  so  much  by  his  integ- 
rity, that,  although  inclined  to  the  aristocracy,  he  nev- 
ertheless received  from  the  people  the  remarkable  ap- 
pellation of  the  Just.  Hia  conduct  at  Marathon  did 
no  less  honour  to  hia  military  talents  than  to  hia  dis- 
interestedness. Of  the  ten  Athenian  generals,  be 
was  the  only  one  who  agreed  with  Miltiades  upon  the 
propriety  of  risking  a  battle ;  and,  renouncing  his  day  of 
command  in  favour  of  this  commander,  he  prevailed 
upon  the  other  generals  to  do  the  same.  After  ser- 
vices so  important  as  these,  he  was,  nevertheless, 
finally  banished  through  the  intrigues  of  Themiatocles, 
and  it  was  on  this  occssion  that  a  singular  circumstance 
is  related  to  have  taken  place.  While  the  shells  were 
getting  inscribed  at  the  assembly  that  passed  upon 
him  the  sentence  of  ostracism,  a  peaaant  approached 
Aristides,  and  taking  him  for  a  person  of  ordinary 
stamp,  requested  him  to  write  upon  hia  shell  the  name 
of  Aristides,  be  himself  being  too  illiterate  to  do  so. 
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Aristides,  without  betraying  who  he  was,  asked  the 
peasant  what  harm  Aristides  had  done  him.  "  AW," 
replied  the  man,  "  nor  do  I  even  know  him ;  but  I  am 
tired  with  hearing  him  called  the  Just."  Aristides 
quitted  his  native  city,  praying  the  gods  that  nothing 
might  occur  to  induce  hia  countrymen  to  rcgrci  his 
absence ;  but  this  very  thing  happened  during  lbs 
sixth  yesr  of  his  exile,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece. 
He  was  then  recalled,  and  was  associated  with  The- 
mistocles  in  the  command  of  the  Athenian  forces.  He 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Sslamia,  and  also  shared 
with  Pausanias  the  glory  of  the  field  of  Plans,  After 
the  total  defeat  of  the  Persian  forces,  he  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  affairs  of  Athens  and  Greece,  and 
by  his  wise  counsels  and  successful  negotiations  he 
secured  to  his  native  city  a  decided  pre-eminence  over 
the  neighbouring  republics.    When  the  Greek  con- 
federacy were  to  have  the  quotas  regulated  which  they 
paid  towards  a  common  fund  for  the  purposes  of  de- 
fence, Aristides  waa  chosen  to  execute  this  commis- 
sion, which  he  did  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Although 
having  the  control  of  large  aums  of  money,  in  the 
management  of  the  public  nuances,  he  notwithstand- 
ing died  so  poor,  that  the  people  had  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  his  funeral,  and  furnish  marriage-portions  to 
bis  two  daughters.    The  Athenians,  on  one  occasion, 
rendered  a  singular  homage  to  the  virtues  of  this  dis- 
tinguished man.    During  the  representation  of  one  of 
the  tragedies  of  jEschylus,  a  passage  occurred  hav- 
ing reference  to  the  character  of  a  virtuoua  and  up- 
right man,  whereupon  the  whole  audience,  with  one 
common  impulse,  turned  their  eyea  upon  Aristides, 
and  applied  the  passage  to  him  alone  of  all  who  were 
present.   When  he  sat  as  judge  in  a  certain  cause,  the 
accuser  began  to  make  mention  of  injuries  which  had 
been  done  by  the  sccused  to  Aristides  himself.  "  Tell 
me,"  exclaimed  the  upright  Athcnisn,  '•  of  the  wrongs 
which  he  has  done  to  you ;  for  I  ait  here  to  dispenst 
justice  to  you,  not  unto  myself."    (Plut.,  in  tit.— 
Corn.  Nep.,  in  Vit.) — II.  An  historian  of  Miletus,  fre- 
quently  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  his  Parallels.  (Op., 
ed.  Reiske,  vol.  7,  p.  216,  seqq.)    He  was  anterior  to 
Sylla,  and  composed  a  hiatory  of  Italy,  in  forty  books, 
and  Sicilian  and  Persian  Annals.    He  was  the  invent- 
or, also,  of  what  were  called  ".Milesian  Talcs,"  in- 
genious fictions,  but  too  free  in  their  character,  which 
Lucian  and  Apuleius  imitated,  the  former  in  his  Lu- 
cius site  Atinus,  and  the  latter  in  hia  A  sinus  Aureus. 
The  Mileaian  Tales  of  Aristides  were  translated  into 
Latin  in  the  time  of  Sylla.    (Sch'oll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  167.) — III.  A  statuary,, one  of  the  pupils  ol 
Polycletus,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  chariots  for 
two  and  for  four  horses  which  he  constructed.  (P.m., 
34,  8.) — IV.  A  very  celebrated  painter,  rather  older 
than  Apelles,  but  contemporary  with  him.    He  was 
a  native  of  Thebes.    The  refinements  of  the  art  were 
applied  by  him  to  the  mind.     "  Primus  animum 
pinxit,"  says  Pliny,  "et  sensus  kominum  exprcssit, 
qua  vocant  Graci  f)8n,  item  perlurbaliones"  (35.  10). 
The  passions  which  tradition  nad  organized  for  Timan- 
thea,  Aristides  caught  as  they  rose  from  the  breast, 
or  escaped  from  the  lips  of  Nature  herself.    His  vol- 
ume waa  man,  his  scene  society  :  he  drew  the  subtile 
discriminations  of  mind  in  every  stage  of  life,  the 
whispers,  the  simple  cry  of  passion,  and  its  most  com- 
plex accents.    Such,  aa  history  informs  us,  was  his 
suppliant,  whose  voice  you  seemed  to  hear ;  such  his 
aick  man's  half-extinguished  eye  and  labouring  breast : 
such,  above  all,  the  half-slain  mother,  shuddering  lest 
the  eager  babe  should  suck  the  blood  from  her  palsied 
nipple.    This  picture  was  probably  at  Thebes  when 
Alexander  sacked  that  town;  what  his  feelings  wers 
when  he  saw  it,  we  may  guess  from  his  sending  it  to 
Pella.    (Fuseli,  Lectures  on  Painting,  vol.  2  p.  64.) 
Attalus  is  said  to  have  given  a  hundred  talents  for  a 
single  painting  by  this  artist.    (Plin.,  I.  e.)    Some  o' 
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toe  ancients  assigned  to  Aristides  the  invention  of 
jainting  on  wax.    (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  t>  )— IV.  A 
Greek  orator,  born  at  Hadnanopolia  in  Bithyuia,  about 
A  D  1 29,  according  to  the  common  opinion ;  but  more 
correctly  m  A.D.  1 17.    After  having  applied  himself, 
witn  extraordinary  ardour,  to  the  study  of  eloquence, 
he  travelled  in  Asia,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  leaving  be- 
hind him  everywhere  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents  and 
virtues.    Many  cities  erected  statues  to  him,  one  of 
which  is  still  preserved  in  the  Vatican.    On  finishing 
ha  travels,  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Smyrna,  where 
he  continued  to  live  until  his  desth,  holding  a  station 
is  i  temple  of  .-Esculapius.    Aristides,  by  a  diligent 
perusal  of  Demosthenes  and  Plato,  was  able  to  avoid 
the  errors  of  the  declairaers  of  his  time.   His  com- 
patriots ranked  him  equal  to  the  Athenian  orator ;  an 
honour,  however,  to  which  he  had  no  just  claims. 
His  discourses  are  distinguished  for  thought  and  argu- 
ment.   His  style  is  strong,  but  often  wanting  in  grace. 
We  have  fifty-four  declamations  of  Aristides  remain- 
ing at  the  present  day,  most  of  them  celebrating  some 
d.vinky,  or  else  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
other  personages.    One  of  these  discourses  is  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  the  emperor,  on  the  destruction  of 
Smyrna  by  an  earthquake,  A.D.  178.    The  monarch 
was  so  ranch  affected  by  it,  that  he  immediately  gave 
orders  for  rebuilding  the  city.    There  exists  also,  from 
the  pen  of  this  orator,  a  work  on  the  atyle  that  is  adapt- 
ed to  public  affairs,  and  that  suited  to  plain  and  sim- 
ple  topics  (xepi  xofarinov  xal  oo^eAoOc  Uyov).  Among 
the  discourses  of  Aristides  there  are  five,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  a  sixth,  which  were  regarded  by  the  an- 
cients as  the  fruit  of  imposture,  or  of  a  credulity  un- 
worthy a  man  of  so  much  general  merit.    Some  of 
them  appear  to  touch  on  animal  magnetism. — The  Abbe 
Mai  found,  not  many  years  ago,  a  palimpsest  manu- 
script of  Aristides  in  the  Vatican  Library,  containing 
some  unedited  -fragments  of  this  orator.    The  beat 
editions  of  Aristides  are  that  of  Jebb,  (hum.,  1722-30, 
4to  ;  and  that  of  Dindorf,  Lips.,  3  vols.  8vo.   The  lat- 
ter is  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two,  the  text  having 
been  more  carefully  corrected  by  MSS.    Reiske  com- 
plains heavily  of  the  former,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
care  in  collating  MSS.,  dec. — V.  A  plalonic  philoso- 
pher, born  at  Athens.   He  became  a  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Hadrian  an 
**  Apology"  for  the  new  religion,  which,  it  is  said,  in- 
duced the  monarch  to  pass  his  edict,  by  which  no  one 
wan  to  be  put  to  death  without  a  regular  accusation 
and  conviction.    This  edict  was  directly  favourable 
to  Use  Christians.   The  Apology  is  lost,  but  is  highly 
praised  by  St.  Jerome,  who  had  read  it. — VI.  A  Greek 
writer  on  music.    He  is  supposed  to  have  lived  about 
the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
His)  work  is  in  three  books,  and  the  best  edition  of  it 
is  that  contained  in  the  collection  of  Meibomius,  An- 
rifiue  Mmtiat  Scripiortt,  Amlel,  1652,  4to. 

Abistippos,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  disciple  to 
Socrates,  and  founder  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  who  flour- 
ished about  392  B.C.    Socrates  .however,  with  whom 
be  rammed  till  bis  execution  (Plat.,  Phad.,  p.  69), 
does  not  appear  to  have  cured  him  of  his  inclination 
for  pleasure.    For  although  there  is  little  consistency 
in  the  notices  we  have  of  his  life  and  conduct,  it  ta 
nevertheless  clear,  from  a  variety  of  anecdotes,  that, 
notwithstanding  be  was  able  to  endure  privations  and 
sufferings  with  equanimity  and  dignity,  his  serenity  of 
mind  arose  principally  from  the  readiness  with  which 
he  could  extract  pleasures  and  gratifications  from  the 
most  difficult  situations  of  life.    Hence  he  never 
avoided  the  society  of  the  courtessn,  or  of  the  tyrant, 
or  satrap,  in  full  and  calm  reliance  upon  his  tact  in  the 
management  of  men.    Many  anecdote*  are  told  of 
him,  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  Ariatippus  en- 
deavoured to  observe  faithfully  hia  own  maxim,  that  a 
i  ought  to  control  circumstances,  and  not  be  con- 


trolled by  them.  (Herat.,  Ep.,  1, 18. — Diog.  Laert.,  4, 
66,  teqq.)  Aristippus  was  the  first  disciple  of  the 
Socratic  school  who  took  money  for  teaching.  He 
afterward  was  compelled  to  leave  Athens,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  freedom  of  his  manners,  and  visited, 
among  other  parts,  the  island  of  Sicily.  Here  be  be- 
came one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius,  and  gained  a 
large  share  of  royal  favour.  He  left  Syracuse  before 
the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant,  and  appears,  in  his  old 
sge,  to  bsve  returned  to  Cyrene,  where  we  find  his 
family  and  school.  (Diog.  Laert.,  2,  86.)  Aristip- 
pus taught,  that  good  is  pleasure,  and  pain  ia  evil; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  appears  to  have  maintained, 
that,  in  true  pleasure,  the  soul  must  still  preserve  its 
authority ;  his  true  pleasure  was,  consequently,  nothing 
more  than  the  Socratic  temperance.  He  taught  also 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  desire  more  than  he  already 
possesses ;  for  all  pleasures  are  similar,  snd  none  more 
agreeable  than  another,  and  that  he  onght  not  to  suf- 
fer himself  to  be  overcome  by  sensusl  enjoyment. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  9,  87.— Consult  Sitter,  Hut.  Ant. 
Phil.,  vol.  2,  p.  88,  eeqq.,  where  a  luminous  account 
is  given  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Cyrenaic  school  ) — II. 
His  grandson  of  the  same  name,  called  the  Younger, 
was  a  warm  defender  of  his  opinions.  He  flourished 
about  369  years  B.C. — III.  A  tyrant  of  Argos,  pro- 
tected by  Antigonus  Gonatas,  whose  life  was  one  con- 
tinued series  of  apprehensions.  He  was  shun  by  a 
Cretan,  in  a  battle  with  Aiatus,  near  Mycerus,  B.C. 
242. 

Aristo.    Vid.  Ariston. 

AmrroBCLDs,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
high  priest*  snd  kings  of  Judata,  axe.  (Jotepk  ) — II. 
A  brother  of  Epicurus. — III.  A  native  of  Potidaea,  one 
of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  who  wrote  a  history  ol 
the  expedition  of  that  monarch  into  Asia.  His  work, 
which  has  not  reached  na,  was  more  remarkable  for 
adulation  than  truth. — IV.  An  Alexandrean  Jew,  pre- 
ceptor of  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  flourished  about  146 
B.C.  He  was  an  admirer  of  the  Greek  philosophy, 
and  united  the  atudy  of  the  Aristotelian  system  with 
that  of  the  Mosaic  law.  He  endeavoured  to  identify, 
in  some  degree,  the  tradition*  of  the  aacred  books 
with  those  of  the  Greeks ;  to  explain  Scripture  and  my- 
thology by  the  aid  of  each  other ;  and  in  this  design 
be  even  went  so  fsr  a*  to  forge  and  interpolate  verses 
of  Orpheus,  Linos,  Homer,  and  Hesioo.  His  wri- 
tings have  not  come  down  to  us.  (Clem.  Alex., 
Strom.,  I,  306  —  Enfield' t  Union  of  Pkilot.,  vol.  2, 
p.  184.) 

Aristoclrs,  I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mes- 
sene,  who  composed  a  critical  examination  of  the  dif- 
ferent sects  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  also  on  rhetoric 
and  morale.  He  vigorously  attacked  the  scepticism 
of  Timon  and  /Enesidemns,  showing  that  this  doe- 
trine  contradicted  itself,  and  led  to  the  most  deplora- 
ble results.  We  have  nothing  remaining  of  his  work*, 
except  s  single  fragment  preserved  by  Eusebius. — II. 
A  native  of  Perramus,  who  applied  himself  first  to  the 
peripatetic  philosophy,  and  afterward  to  eloquence, 
which  last  be  studied  under  Herod es  Attic ua.  He  be- 
came one  of  the  ablest  rhetoricians  of  his  time,  though 
he  ia  censured  as  having  been  deficient  in  energy, 
—in.  The  earlier  name  of  Plato.— IV.  A  statuary, 
a  native  of  Cydon  in  Crete,  who  flourished,  according 
to  Pausaniaa  (5,  26),  before  Z ancle  was  termed  Mes- 
sana,  that  is,  before  Olymp.  71,  3.  (Sillig,  Diet. 
Art.,  i.  a)— V.  A  grandson  of  the  former,  also  a  stat- 
uary, bom  at  SicyOn.  He  made  a  statue  of  Jupiter 
with  Ganymede,  whioh  was  dedicated  at  Olympia. 
(Pan.,  6,  84.— Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

AbistocrItrs,  I.  a  king  of  Arcadia,  who  ascended 
the  throne  B.C.  720.    He  waa  stoned  to  death  by 
his  subjects  for  offering  violence  to  the  priestess  of 
I  Diana.  (Pauian.,  8, 6.) — II.  A  grandson  of  the  pre- 
1  ceding.    He  waa  stoned  to  death  for  taking  bribes, 
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during  the  second  Messenian  war,  and  being  the  cause 
of  the  defeat  of  his  Messenian  allies,  B.C.  682.  (Id. 
ibid.) 

Aristodbmos,  I.  son  of  Aristomachua,  of  the  race 
of  the  Heraclide,  who,  together  with  his  brothers 
Temenus  and  Cresphontes,  conquered  the  Peloponne- 
sus. He  was  the  father  of  twin  sons,  Euryathenes  and 
Prnclea,  and  was,  consequently,  the  parent-stem  of 
the  Eurystheridsi  and  Proclids,  the  two  royal  lines  at 
Sparta.  Herodotus  mentions  the  traditionary  belief 
prevalent  among  the  Lacedemonians,  that  this  mon- 
arch had  led  their  forefathers  into  Laconia  (0,  62), 
whereas  the  peetic  account  made  him  to  have  died 
by  lightning  while  preparing  to  invade  the  Peloponne- 
sus. This  latter  account  is  followed  by  Apollodorus 
(2,  8)  and  Pauaanias  (3,  1).  Compare  the  remarks 
of  Heyne  (ad  Apollod.,  I.  e.)  and  BoAr  (ad  Herod.,  I. 
«.). — II.  A  Messenian  leader,  the  successor  of  Eu- 
phaes  on  the  throne  of  Messenia.  He  signalized  his 
valour  in  the  war  against  the  Spartans.  An  account 
of  him  will  be  found  in  the  remarks  under  the  article 
Messenia. — III.  A  painter,  bom  in  Caria,  and  the 
contemporary  and  host  of  Philoatratus  the  elder.  He 
wrote  a  treatise  on  eminent  painters,  on  the  cities  in 
which  the  art  of  painting  bad  been  most  cultivated, 
and  on  the  kings  who  had  patronised  it.  (Pkilottr., 
prcam.  Icon.,  p.  4,  erf.  Jacobt. — Sillig,  Diet.  Art., 
».  ».) 

AbistogIton,  I.  the  friend  of  Harmodiua,  who,  to- 
gether with  the  latter,  slew  Hipparchua,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Pisistratua.  Consult  the  account  given  under 
the  article  Harmodiua. — II.  A  Theban  statuary,  who, 
in  connexion  with  Hypatodorus,  made  the  presents 
dedicated  by  the  Argives  at  Delphi.  (Pautan.,  10, 
10.)  He  is  supposed  to  have  exercised  his  art  from 
Olymp.  90  to  102.  (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  «.)— III. 
An  Athenian  orator,  surnamed  6  kvuv,  the  dog,  from 
his  consummate  effrontery.  He  is  the  same  with  the 
Aristogiton  against  whom  Demosthenes  and  Dinarchus 
both  pronounced  discourses.  (SehSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or., 
vol.  2,  p.  270.) 

AaisTOaicHcs,  I.  son  of  Cleodsnis,  grandson  of 
Hyllus,  and  great-grandson  of  Hercules.  He  was  the 
lather  of  Ariatodemus,  Temenus,  and  Cresphontes, 
the  three  Heraclids  that  conquered  the  Peloponnesus. 
He  himself  had  previously  made  the  same  attempt,  but 
fell  in  battle.  (Apollod.,  2, 8. — Pautan.,  2, 7. — Herod., 
6,  62.) — II.  A  native  of  Soli  in  Cilkia,  who  devoted 
fifty-eight  years  of  his  life  to  studying  the*  habits  of 
bees.  (Plin.,  11,  9.)— III.  A  tyrant  of  Argon,  suc- 
cessor to  Aristippus,  who  resigned  the  sovereign  power 
at  the  instigation  of  Aratns,  and  caused  Argos  to  join 
the  Achean  league.    (Pautan.,  2,  8.) 

AaisTOMENts,  a  celebrated  Messenian  leader,  who 
signalized  his  valour  against  the  Spartans.  A  full  ac- 
count of  him  will  be  found  in  the  remarks  under  the 
article  Messenia. — II.  An  Acarnanian,  who  lived  at 
Alexandres,  and  was  appointed,  by  the  Roman  com- 
mander ^Emilius,  tutor  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes.  He  executed  this  task  with  wisdom  and 
talent,  but  was  eventually  put  to  death  by  his  un- 
grateful pupil,  when  the  latter  had  come  to  the  throne, 
B.C.  196. 

\ristoh,  I.  the  son  of  Agasicfes,  king  of  Sparta. 
He  repudiated  two  wives  in  succession  on  account 
of  their  sterility,  and  then  married  a  third,  said  to 
have  been  the  moat  beautiful  woman  ft)  Sparta.  She 
bore  him  a  son,  Demaratus,  whom  he  at  the  moment 
disowned,  but  sfterward  acknowledged  to  be  his. 
Consult  the  full  account  as  given  by  Herodotus  (6, 01, 
teqq). — II.  A  stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Chios. 
He  was  one  of  the  immediate  pupils  of  Zeno,  but,  when 
he  became  himself  an  ins  true  ter,  openly  deviated  from 
the  views  of  his  master,  and  founded  an  independent 
school.  He  rejected  all  .other  points  of  philosophy 
but  ethics.  He  considered  physiology  to  be  beyond 
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man ;  dialectics  or  logic  to  be  ill  suited  to  him.  He 
even  limited  the  domain  of  ethics  itself ;  for  he  taught 
that  its  object  ia  not  to  treat  of  particular  duties,  arid 
of  encouragements  to  virtue,  such  being  the  part  of 
nurses  and  pedagogues  ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the 
philosopher  to  show  wherein  the  supreme  good  con- 
sists, for  this  knowledge  is  the  source  of  sll  useful  in- 
telligence.   In  accordance  with  his  view,  that  phys- 
ics transcend  human  power,  Ariston  doubted  some  of 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  Zeno.    It  is  impossi- 
ble, he  said,  to  form  a  conception  of  tbe  shape  or  sense 
of  the  gods ;  it  is  doubtful  whether  God  is  or  is  not  a 
living  being.    From  this  last  position,  it  is  clear  that 
Ariston  strongly  leaned  towsrds  scepticism;  yet  be 
was  careful  not  to  extend  this  doubt  to  the  common 
branches  of  knowledge,  which  are  indispensable  to  the 
conduct  of  life.    With  Ariston,  naught  is  of  worth 
but  virtue,  nothing  is  evil  but  vice.    (Diog.  Laert ,  7, 
160. — Slob.,  Serm.,  80,  7. — Sext.,  Emp  adv.  Math., 
7,  12.— Cie.,  N.  D.,  1,  14.)    Ritter  maintains,  that 
Tennemann  wholly  misrepresents  the  doctrine  of 
Ariston,  when  he  calls  it  a  practical  science  for  man- 
kind, or  a  science  for  life.    (Hut.  Philot.,  vol.  3,  p. 
465,  teqq.) — HI.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  a  native 
of  Iulis,  m  the  island  of  Cea,  and  nence  called,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake,  Iulietet.    He  was  the  disciple  and 
successor  of  Lycon.    (Consult  the  Bibl.  Philol.  Git- 
ting.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  1,  teqq.  ;  pt.  2,  p.  1,  teqq. ;  pi 
6,  p.  1,  teqq.;  and  p.  469,  teqq.,  where  some  very 
learned  and  acute  remarks  are  given  on  both  philoso- 
phers.) 

AmBTONAUT-s,  the  harbour  of  Pellene  in  Atla'a, 
sixty  stadia  from  that  town.  It  waa  fabled  to  bars 
been  so  called  from  the  Argonauta  having  touched 
there  in  the  course  of  their  voyage.    (Pautan  ,  7, 26.) 

Aristoniccs,  I.  son  of  Eumenes  II.  by  a  concu- 
bine of  Ephesus,  126  B.C.  invaded  Asia  and  tbe  king- 
dom of  Pergamus,  which  Attalus  III.  bad  left  by  his 
will  to  the  Roman  people.  He  was  at  first  successful, 
and  conquered  and  put  to  death  the  consul  P.  Licinius 
Crassus,  B.C.  128.  Perpenna,  however,  having  come 
on  the  scene  soon  after,  defeated  Aristonicus,  who 
was  led  to  Rome,  where  he  died,  or,  according  to 
some,  was  strangled  in  prison.  (Justin,  36,  4. — 
Flor.,  2,  20.)— if  A  grammarian  of  Alexandres,  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Hesiod  and  Homer,  besides  a 
treatise  on  the  Museum  established  at  Alexandres  by 
the  Ptolemies.    (Strab.,  38.) 

Aristophanes,  I.  s  celebrated  comic  poet,  with  re- 
gard to  whom  antiquity  aupplies  us  with  few  notices, 
snd  those  of  doubtful  credit.    The  most  likely  sccouut 
makes  him  the  son  of  Philippus,  a  native  of  jEgina ; 
and,  therefore,  the  comedian  was  .  an  adopted,  not  a 
natural,  citizen  of  Athena.    (Acharn.,  661,  teqq. — 
Sehol.  ad  Acharn.,  I.  e.—Atheneeut,  6,  p  227.)  The 
exact  dates  of  his  birth  and  death  are  equally  unknown ; 
the  former,  however,  has  been  fixed,  with  some  degree 
of  probability,  at  466  B-.C,  and  the  latter  at  B.C.  380, 
when  he  would  be  aeventy-aix  years  of  age.    At  a  very 
early  period  of  his  dramatic  career,  Aristophanes  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  political  situation  and  oc- 
currences of  Athens.    His  second  recorded  comedy, 
the  Babyloniant,  was  aimed  against  Cleon ;  and  his 
third,  the  Aekarniant,  turns  upon  the  evils  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war,  then  in  its  sixth  year,  and  the  advan- 
tages (of  a  apeedy  peace.    His  talents  and  address 
soon  gave  him  amazing  influence  with  his  countrymen, 
as  Cleon  felt  to  his  cost  the  succeeding  year,  on  the 
representation  of  the  Equitet.    This  piece  was  exhib- 
ited the  very  year  after  that  in  which  Cleon  had  unde- 
servedly gained  so  much  glory  by  the  capture  of  the 
Spartans  in  Sphacteria.    He  waa  then  in  the  height 
of  his  power  and  insolence.    No  actor  durst  personate 
his  character  in  the  comedy,  and  no  artist  model  a 
maak  after  his  likeness.  (Eq.,  230-4.)  Aristophanes 
himself  was  compelled  to  undertake  the  pen,  and  ap- 
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peared  (of  the  first  time  on  the  stage,  hit  face  smear- 
ed with  wioe-ieea.   Hia  inccen  waa  complete. — The 
fame  of  Aristophanes  was  not  confined  to  his  own  city 
Dionvsius  of  Syracuse  would  gladly  bare  admitted  the 
popular  dramatist  to  bis  court  and  patronage,  but  hia 
mnutiona  wen  steadily  refused  by  the  independent 
Athenian.  In  B.C.  423,  the  Sophists  felt  the  weight 
at  his  lash,  for  in  thai  year  be  produced,  though  un- 
•uccessfoJly,  his  Nubet.    The  vulgar  notion  that  the 
exhibition  of  Socrates  in  this  play  was  an  intentional 
prelude  to  his  capital  accusation  in  the  criminal  court, 
ind  ihu  Aristophanes  waa  the  leagued  accomplice  of 
Helitus,  has  of  late  years  been  frequently  and  satis- 
factorily refuted.    (See  particularly  Mr.  Mitchell's 
ilegint  and  able  introduction  to  his  translation  of  Aris- 
tophanes.) The  simple  consideration  that  twenty-four 
rears  intervened  between  the  representation  of  the 
Naia  and  the  trial  of  Socrates,  affords  a  sufficient 
rawer  to  any  such  charge.    In  fact,  after  the  per- 
formance of  this  very  comedy,  we  find  Socrates  and 
Aristophanes  become  acquainted,  and  occasionally 
meeting  together  on  the  best  terms.    (Plato,  Sympos. ) 
An  imperfect  knowledge  of  Socrates  at  the  time,  his 
reputed  doctrines,  his  face,  figure,  and  manners,  so 
veil  adapted  to  comic  mimicry,  were  doubtless  the 
main  reuora  for  the  selection  of  him  as  tbe  sophistic 
Corjpbeos.— In  the  J'eace  and  the  Lysistrata,  Aris- 
tophanes again  reverts  to  politics  and  the  Peloponne- 
aun  war:  in  the  Wasp*,  the  Birds,  and  the  Ecclesi- 
siaud,  he  takes  cognizance  of  the  internal  concerns 
of  the  state;  mthe  llumojhoriazcnaa  and  the  Rana, 
he  attacks  Euripides,  and  discusses  the  drama  ;  while 
in  the  Plutut  he  presents  us  with  a  specimen  of  the 
middle  comedy.    Eleven  of  his  comedies  are  still  ex- 
tant oat  of  upward  of  sixty.    (Fab.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  j.  v. 
Ariilofiana.)   Their  Greek  titles  are  as  follows  :  1 . 
'kxapmc:  2.  Imretc :  3.  Ne&Xai  :  4.  Ifi/nec :  5. 
Eipps:  6.  'OpvtBtf  :  7.  Qeo/iofopiaSovaai:  8.  Av- 
marpirf:  9.  harpaxoi  •  10.  'E.KKfaiouiljn>acu:  11. 
rEwnoc. — The  AcKarnmnt  ('jLxapvelc)  waa  repre- 
sented B.C.  425.    In  this  piece  tbe  object  which  tbe 
poet  proposes  to  himself  is  to  engage  the  Athenians  to 
become  reconciled  with  the  Lacedemonians,  by  ma- 
king them  see,  through  the  sid  of  an  allegory,  that 
peace  is  preferable  to  war.    He  feigns  that  an  Achar- 
nian,  called  Dieaeopolis  (Ike  just  city),  had  found  the 
means  of  separating  his  cause  from  that  of  hia  fellow- 
ciuzens,  by  making  peace,  as  far  as  it  regarded  him- 
self, with  lie  enemy ;  while  the  rest  of  the  Acharnians, 
led  astray  by  the  suggestions  of  their  generals,  are 
suffering  all  the  calamities  of  war  — The  Ejuites  or 
Asio-itr  (la-ircif)  was  represented  B.C.  424,  a  year 
after  the  Acharnians.    The  professed  object  of  this 
lingular  composition  is  the  overthrow  of  that  power- 
ful demagogue,  the  vainglorious  and  insolent  Cleon, 
whom  tbe  author  had  professed  in  his  Acharnians  that 
it  was  his  intention,  at  some  future  day,  to  "  cut  into 
skoe-leaiher ;"  and  his  assistants  on  the  occasion  are 
the  very  persons  for  whose  service  the.  exploit  was  to 
lake  place,  the  rich  proprietors,  who  among  the  Athe- 
nians constituted  the  class  of  horsemen  or  knights. 
For  this  purpose  Athena  is  here  represented  as  a 
souse ;  Demus  (a  personification  of  the  Athenian  peo- 
ple) is  the  master  of  it ;  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  are 
his  slaves,  and  Cleon  is  his  confidential  servant  and 
slave-driver.    The  levelling  disposition  of  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  have  been  presented  with  a  more 
agreeable  picture.    If  the  dramatis  pertona  are  few, 
the  plot  of  the  peace  is  still  more  meager :  it  consists 
surely  of  s  series  of  humiliating  pictures  of  Cleon, 
and  a  succession  of  proofs  to  Demos  that  his  favourite 
•errant  is  wholly  unworthy  of  tbe  trust  and  confidence 
reposed  in  him.— The  Clouds  (tit^eXai,  ffubet)  was 
twice  represented  ;  at  first,  B.C.  433,  when  it  failed ; 
and  the  second  time,  during  the  succeeding  year.  By 
•one  curious  accident,  it  so  happens  that  the  play 


originally  condemned  has  come  down  to  ns,  with  part 
of  a  para  basis  (or  address  to  tbe  audience)  evidently 
intended  for  the  second.  The  author  here  complains 
very  bitterly  of  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  to 
this  moat  elaborate  of  all  hia  performances. — In  the 
play  of  tbe  Clouds,  Socrates  is  made  the  chief  subject 
of  ridicule.  As  a  person  given  to  abstraction  and  sol- 
itary speculation  is  proverbially  said  to  have  his  head 
in  the  clouds,  it  waa  but  another  step,  therefore,  in  the 
poet's  creative  mind,  to  make  the  clouda  the  chorus 
of  his  piece,  just  aa  of  the  person,  whose  abstractions 
and  reveries  seemed  to  make  him  moat  conversant 
with  them,  he  had  formed  the  hero  of  the  piece.  The 
effect  of  this  personification  in  the  original  theatre  waa 
no  doubt  very  striking.  A  solemn  invocation  calls 
down  the  clouda  from  their  ethereal  abode ;  their  ap- 
proach is  announced  by  thunder ;  they  chant  a 
lyric  ode  aa  they  descend  to  the  earth;  and,  after 
wakening  attention  by  a  well-managed  delay,  they 
are  brought  personally  on  the  stage  as  a  troop  of 
females,  "habited,"  ssys  Mr.  Cumberland,  "no  doubt 
in  character,  and  floating  cloudlike  in  the  dance." 
Tbe  character  of  Strepsiadea  receiving  the  lessons  of 
Socrates,  is  the  original  of  Molieres  "Bourgeois 
gentilhomme." — The  Wasps  (Z«Vr)xer,  Vespa),  repre- 
sented B.C.  422,  is  a  satire  against  the  corruption  of 
justice  snd  the  mania  of  litigation.  It  ia  not  a  play 
historically  political  like  the  Acharnians  and  the  Equi- 
tes,  nor  personal  like  the  Clouds  :  it  ia  an  attack,  di- 
rected in  the  author's  peculiar  manner,  upon  the  jurispru- 
dence of  Athena,  and  levelled  chiefly  at  that  numerous 
class  of  her  citizens  who  gained  a  livelihood  by  execu- 
ting the  office  of  dicast,  an  office  mors  nearly  resem- 
bling our  juryman  than  judge.  The  hero  of  the  piece 
is  an  Athenian  citizen  absolutely  phrensicd  with  a  pas- 
sion for  litigation.  His  son  endeavours  to  reclaim  hint 
to  a  better  mode  of  life,  by  flattering  his  madness,  and 
instituting  a  mock  court  of  justice  at  hia  own  house. 
The  colleagues  of  the  old  gentleman  are  represented 
under  tbe  form  of  wasps,  which  circumstance  has  given 
name  to  the  piece. — The  Peace  (Eipr/vij)  waa  repre- 
sented B.C.  41V,  at  the  period  when  the  Athenians 
and  Lacedaemonians,  after  having  concluded  what  waa 
called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  formed.an  alliance  with  tbe 
view  of  compelling  the  other  states  of  Greece  to  se- 
cede to  tbe  pacification.  The  play  turns  on  this  point. 
—The  Birds  ^OmiOec),  represented  B.C.  414,  turns 
upon  political  affairs :  two  Athenians,  disgusted  with 
the  divisions  that  prevail  at  Athens,  transport  them- 
selves to  the  country  of  the  birds,  who  build  them  a 
city.  The  design  of  tbe  poet  appears  to  have  been  to 
prevent  hia  countrymen  from  fortifying  Decelia,  from 
the  fear  lest  this  place  might  become  a  rallying-point 
for  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  also  to  induce  them  to  re- 
call their  forces  from  Sicily,  in  order  to  oppose  them 
to  their  enemies  at  home. — The  Females  celebrating 
the  festival  of  Cere*  (&to/io$of>td(ovoai)  was  repre- 
sented B.C.  411.  The  female  Athenians  take  the  op- 
portunity this  festival  affords,  of  deliberating  on  the 
means  of  destroying  Euripides,  the  enemy  of  their  sex. 
In  order  to  save  himself,  Euripides  is  compelled  to 
practise  a  thouaand  expedients,  and  at  last  obtains  par- 
don.— The  Lysistrata  (Avoiorparri),  represented  the 
ne  year  with  the  preceding,  has  for  its  object  to  dis- 
pose the  people  to  make  peace  with  the  Lacedamoni- 
ans.  Lysistrata,  the  wife  of  one  of  tbe  first  magistrates 
of  Athens,  prevails  upon  all  the  married  females  of 
Athens,  as  well  aa  of  all  the  hostile  cities,  to  separate 
themselves  from  their  husbands  until  peace  ia  made. 
— The  Frogs  (Bdrpaxoi,  Rana),  represented  B.C. 
405,  gave  Aristophanes  the  prize,  over  Phrynichus  and 
Plato.  The  people  demanded  a  second  representa- 
tion of  tbe  piece,  which  waa  regarded  as  an  extraordi- 
nary distinction.  The  poet,  in  this  play,  ridicules  the 
tragic  writers,  but  especially  Euripides,  who  had  died 
the  year  before.    The  chorus  is  composed  of  the  frogs 
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M  the  Styx,  over  which  stream  Bacchus  panes,  in  or- 
der to  bring  back  to  earth  the  poet  yEschyhis,  in  prefer- 
ence to  Euripides. — The  Female*  met  tn  Attembly 
C&KKhtaia^ovaai),  represented  B.C.  392,  is  directed 
against  the  demagogues  that  disturbed  the  tranquillity 
of  the  state.  It  contains  also  some  attacks  levelled  at 
the  republic  of  Plato,  and,  above  all,  at  the  community 
of  goods,  of  women,  and  of  children,  which  formed  the 
basis  of  Plato's  system.  The  wife  of  one  of  the  lead- 
ing men  in  the  state  forms  a  plot  with  her  female  com- 
panions, the  object  of  which  is  to  force  the  people  to 
give  the  reins  of  government  into  their  hands.  They 
succeed  by  a  stratagem,  and  pass  some  absurd  laws, 
which  are  a  parody  on  those  in  existence  at  Athens. — 
The  Plutut  (IIAoiiTOf )  appears  to  have  been  first  rep- 
resented B.C.  409.  It  was  re-exhibited  twenty  years 
after  this.  It  would  seem  that  our  present  text  is  made 
up  of  these  two  editions  of  the  play.  The  play  has  no 
parabasis,  and  belongs  to  tbe  Middle  Comedy.  A  cit- 
izen of  Athens  meets  with  a  blind  man,  and  entertains 
him  at  his  house.  This  blind  personage  is  Plutue,  the 
god  of  riches.  Having  recovered  his  'sight  by  sleep- 
Big  in  the  temple  of  ^Esculapius,  he  is  made  to  take 
the  place  of  the  ruler  of  Olympus,  which  affords  the 
poet  an  opportunity  of  satirizing  the  cupidity  and  cor- 
ruption of  his  countrymen.  — "  Never,"  observes 
Schlegel,  "  did  a  sovereign  power,  for  such  was  the 
Athenian  people,  show  greater  good-humour  in  permit- 
ting the  boldest  truths  to  be  spoken  of  it ;  nay,  more, 
jestingly  thrown  in  its  teeth,  than  in  the  case  of  Aris- 
tophanes. Even  though  the  abuses  of  government 
might  not  be  corrected  thereby,  yet  it  waa  a  mark  of 
magnanimity  to  permit  this  unsparing  exposure  of  them. 
Besides,  Aristophanes  shows  himself  throughout  to  be 
a  zealous  patriot :  he  attacks  the  powerful  misleadera 
of  the  people,  the  same  who  are  represented  as  so  de- 
structive by  the  grave  Thucydides  ;  he  advises  them 
to  conclude  that  internal  war  which  irreparably  de- 
stroyed the  prosperity  of  Greece  ;  he  recommends  the 
simplicity  and  rigour  of  ancient  manners. — But  I  hear 
it  asserted  that  Aristophanes  was  an  immoral  buffoon. 
Why,  yes ;  among  other  things  he  was  this  too ;  nor 
do  I  mean  to  justify  him  for  sinking  so  low  with  sll 
his  greet  qualifications,  whether  he  was  incited  to  it 
by  natural  coarseness,  or  whether  he  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  gain  over  the  mob,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  people  such  bold  truths.  At  any  rate,  he  boasts 
of  having  striven  for  the  laughter  of  the  commonalty, 
by  merely  sensual  jests,  much  less  than  any  of  his  com- 
petitors, and  of  having  thus  contributed  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  his  art. .  To  be  reasonable,  we  must  judge  him, 
in  those  things  which  give  us  so  much  offence,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  contemporary.  The  ancients 
had,  in  certain  respects,  a  completely  different  and  much 
freer  system  of  morals  than  we  have.  This  was  de- 
rived from  their  religion,  which  was  really  tbe  worship 
of  nature,  and  which  had  hallowed  many  public  usages 

risly  offensive  to  decency.  Moreover,  since,  from 
retired  manner  in  which  the  women  lived,  the  men 
were  almost  always  by  themselves,  the  language  of 
social  intercourse,  had  obtained  a  certain  coarseness, 
which  always  seems  to  be  the  esse  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances. Since  the  age  of  chivalry,  women  have 
given  the  tone  to  society  in  modern  Europe,  and  we 
are  indebted  to  the  homage  which  is  paid  them  for  the 
sway  of  a  loftier  morality  in  speech,  in  the  fine  arts, 
and  in  poetry.  Lastly,  the  ancient  comic  writer,  who 
took  the  world  as  it  was,  had  a  very  corrupted  state  of 
morals  before  his  eyes.  The  most  honourable  testi- 
mony for  Aristophanes  is  that  of  the  wise  Plato,  who 
says,  in  an  epigram,  that  the  graces  had  selected  his 
mind  as  their  place  of  habitation,  who  read  him  con- 
stantly, and  sent  the  Clouds  to  the  elder  TJrionysius  with 
the  information,  that  from  this  piece  (in  which,  how- 
ever, together  with  the  trifling  of  the  sophists,  philoso- 
phy itself  and  his  teacher  Socrates  were  attacked)  he 


might  learn  to  know  the  state  of  Athens.    It  is  not 
likely  that  he  merely  meant  that  the  piece  was  a  proof 
of  the  unbridled  democratic  freedom  which  prevailed 
at  Athens,  but  that  he  confessed  the  deep  knowledge 
of  the  world  displayed  by  tbe  poet,  and  his  sound 
views  of  the  whole  machinery  of  that  government  of 
citizens.    But,  however  low  and  corrupt  Aristophanes 
may  have  been  in  his  personal  inclinations,  and  however 
much  he  may  have  offended  morals  snd  taste  by  sev 
era  I  of  his  jests,  yet,  in  the  general  management  ana 
conduct  of  his  poems,  we  cannot  deny  him  the  praise 
of  the  diligence  and  masterly  excellence  of  an  accom- 
plished artist.    His  language  is  elegant  to  the  last  de- 
gree :  it  is  a  specimen  of  the  purest  Attic  ;  and  he  em- 
ploys it  with  the  greatest  dexterity  in  all  its  shades  of 
difference,  from  the  most  familiar  dialogue  to  the  lofty 
flights  of  dithyrambic  songs.    We  cannot  doubt,  that 
he  would  have  succeeded  in  more  serious  poetry,  when 
we  see  how  he  sometimes  lavishes  it  in  the  mere  wan- 
tonness of  abundance  in  order  immediately  to  destroy 
its  effect.    This  high  degree  of  elegance  is  the  more 
attractive  by  contrast ;  ss,  on  the  one  band,  he  em- 
ploys the  roughest  dialects  and  provincialisms  of  the 
common  people,  and  even  the  broken  Greek  of  foreign- 
era  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  applies  the  same  caprice, 
to  which  he  subjects  all  nature,  to  speech  likewise,  and 
creates  the  most  astonishing  words  by  composition,  by 
allusion  to  proper  names,  or  by  imitating  sounds.  We 
may  boldly  sssert,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  explanations 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  in  spite  of  sll  the  learn- 
ing which  has  been  accumulated  on  him,  half  of  the 
wit  of  Aristophanes  is  lost  to  'us.    It  was  only  from 
the  incredible  quickness  of  Attic  intellect  that  these 
comedies,  which,  with  all  their  buffoonery,  are  con- 
nected with  the  most  important  relations  of  life,  could 
be  regarded  as  a  diversion  for  the  common  people. 
We  may  envy  the  poet  who  could  come  before  the 
public  with  such  pre-suppositions ;  but  it  was  a  dan- 
gerous privilege.    It  was  not  eaey  to  please  spectators 
who  understood  with  so  much  ease.  Aristophanes 
complains  of  the  too  fastidious  taate  of  the  Athenians, 
with  whom  the  best  of  his  predecessors  were  no  long- 
er in  favour  as  soon  as  tbe  smallest  decay  in  their  fac- 
ulties was  perceptible.    On  the  contrary,  he  says,  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  were  out  of  the  question  as  judges 
of  the  dramatic  art.    All  persons  who  had  talents  in 
this  line  endeavoured  to  ahine  at  Athens ;  and  here 
again  their  contest  was  compressed  into  the  short  space 
ot  a  few  festivals,  when  the  people  always  desired  some- 
thing new,  and  obtained  it  in  abundance.    It  was  set- 
tled, by  a  single  representation,  to  whom  the  prize  was 
to  be  given,  and  every  one  contended  for  it,  as  there 
were  no  other  means  of  publication."   ( Schlegel,  uber 
Dram.  Kuntt,  &c,  vol.  1,  p.  286,  *eaq. — p.  283,  Eng. 
tram. — Theatre  of  the  Greets,  2d  ««.,  p.  176,  seqq.) — 
Among  the  numerous  editions  of  Aristophanes  the  fol- 
lowing are  most  worthy  of  notice :  that  of  Kuster, 
Amtt.,  1710,  fol. ;  that- of  Brunck,  Argent.,  1783,  6 
vols.  8vo,  which  would  be  more  complete  did  it  con- 
tain the  scholia ;  and  that  of  Invemitz,  based  on  the 
readings  of  the  Ravenna  MS.,  and  continued  by  Beck 
and  Dindorff,  Lip*.,  11  vols.  8vo,  1794-1826.  W« 
have  also  a  variorum  edition,  5  vols.  8vo,  1829,  from 
the  London  press.    Hoffmann  censures  severely  the 
carelessness  evinced  by  the  anonymous  editor  in  com- 
piling the  notes  to  this  edition,  and  in  assigning  many 
of  them  to  wrong  commentators.    (Lex.  Bibl.,  vol.  1, 
p.  273.)  Of  the  editions  of  separate  plays,  we  may  par- 
ticularize those  by  Mitchell  as  displaying  very  great 
ability.    Five  of  the  series  have  already  appeared, 
the  Frog*,  Acharnians,  Watpt,  Knight*,  and  Clouds. 
(Land.,  8vo,  1835-1838.) — II.  A  famous  grammarian, 
a  native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  B.C.  240. 
He  was  keeper  of  the  library  of  Alexandre*,  under 
Ptolemy  Euergetes;  and  arranged  and  commented 
upon  the  productions  of  Homer,  Hesiod,  Alcaeus,  Pin. 
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car,  and  Aristophanes.  Hia  edition  of  Homer,  in  par 
Ocular,  enjoyed  a  nigh  reputation,  and  was  ooly  ob- 
•cured  by  the  labours  of  his  disciple  Aristarchus.  It 
n  to  Aristophanes  that  the  grammarian  Arcadius  at- 
tributes the  invention  of  accents  and  marks  of  punctu- 
ation. He  is  regarded  also  as  the  first  who  arranged 
the  Canon  of  writers,  to  which  Aristarchus  subsequent- 
ly put  the  finishing  hand.  ( Vid.  Alexandrina  Schola. ) 
We  hare  nothing  remaining  of  the  works  of  Aristopha- 
nes, excepting  •  small  fragment,  containing  the  ex- 
planation of  some  Greek  words,  which  Boissonade 
found  in  the  library  of  the  King  of  Fiance.  It  is  pub- 
labed  by  this  scholar  at  the  end  of  his  edition  of  the 
'Exiptptofioi  of  Herodian.  Land.,  1818, 8vo.  (Scholi, 
Bit.  La.  Gr  ,  vol.  8,  p.  188.) 

AaiaroPHOK,  I.  a  Greek  comic  poet,  contemporary 
with  Alexander. — II.  An  Athenian  orator,  whom  De- 
mosthenes, in  his  speech  against  Leptinea,  ranks 
among  the  moat  eloquent  men  of  the  republic. — III. 
Another  orator  of  Athena,  also  distinguished  in  his 
profession.  He  was  one  of  the  masters  of  ^Escbinea. 
(Scaati,  flirt.  IM.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  268.)— IV.  A  paint- 
er, a  native  of  Tbasoa,  and  brother  of  Polygnotue. 
He  is  anppoaed  to  bare  nourished  about  Olymp.  80. 
Pnny  mentions  several  of  his  productions  (85,  II. — 
Compare  Prat.,  it  and.  feet.,  3,  p.  69,  vol.  7,  td.  Hut- 
tat.) 

Amarramuu,  anoaal  feasts  in  honour  of  Aristotle, 
celebrated  by  the  inhabitants  of  Stagira,  in  gratitude 
for  hia  barns?  obtained  from  Alexander  the  rebuilding 
sad  lepeopung  of  that  city,  which  had  been  demolished 
•y  King  Philip  (««/.,  VU.  Alex.,  7.—JEl<an,  V.  H., 
S,  n.-Dwg  Laert..  6,  9  ) 

Atirrorai.Es,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bora  at  Sta- 
gin,  B.C.  384.    Hia  father  waa  Nicotnachua,  who 
is  aid  to  have  left  behind  him  many  works  on  medicine 
and  natural  history  (Suidtu,  a.  e.  fiuco/iax°C)<  »nd  who 
was  the  physician  and  friend  of  Amyutas,  king  of  Ma- 
cedjuia.    Prom  the  place  of  his  birth  Aristotle  is  fre- 
quently called  the  Stagirite.    Having  lost  both  his 
parents  at  a  very  early  age,  be  received  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  lemming  from  Proxenuaof  Atarneuain  Myaia, 
of  whom  he  always  retained  a  respectful  remembrance. 
In  gratitude  for  the  care  which  he  had  taken  of  bis 
early  edocatioo,  he  afterward  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  statne,  instructed  his  son  Nicsnor  in  the  liberal 
sciences,  and  adopted  him  as  hia  heir.    At  the  age  of 
seventeen  Aristotle  went  to  Athens,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  philosophy  in  the  school  of  Plato.    The  uncom- 
mon acntrness  of  hia  apprehension,  and  his  indefatiga- 
ble industry,  soon  attracted  the  attention  of  Plato,  and 
ob:ained  bis  applause.    Plato  used  to  call  him  the 
Moid  of  the  School,  and  to  say,  when  be  waa  absent, 
"  Intellect  is  not  here."    Hia  acquaintance  with  books 
was  extensive  and  accurate,  as  sufficiently  appears 
from  the  concise  abridgment  of  opinions,  and  the  nu- 
merous quotations  which  are  found  in  hia  works.  The 
sea),  in  met,  with  which  he  strove  to  master  the  treas- 
ares  not  only  of  the  olden  philosophy,  but  of  the  whole 
bteratnre  of  Greece,  may  be  inferred  from  another 
name,  "  the  Reader,"  which  Plato  gave  him,  as  well 
as  by  the  remark  made  by  that  philosopher,  when,  on 
comparing  him  with  Xenocrates,  be  said  that  the  lat- 
ter required  the  spur,  but  Aristotle  the  hit  (Diog. 
Ltert.,  4,  6.)    He  continued  to  reside  at  Athens  for 
ue  space  of  SO  years,  all  of  which  time  assuredly  he 
did  not  devote  to  the  instructions  of  Plato ;  on  the 
contrary,  we  moat  assign  to  this  period  the  preparatory 
labours  of  the  great  works  of  bis  after  life.  (Xitter, 
Hit.  Phil.,  vol  8,  p.  2.)   It  would  appear  from  the 
language  of  some  eminent  writers,  that,  in  the  last 
years  of  Plato's  life,  the  earlier  friendship  between  the 
masterand  disciple  had  given  place  to  mutual  misunder- 
standing, not  to  say  animosity.   Aristotle  is  accused 
of  ineptitude  towards  Plato,  and  the  charge  is  sought 
to  be  substantiated,  not  only  by  several  anecdotes,  but 
C  o 


by  an  appeal  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself,  wne 
takes  every  occasion,  it  is  alleged,  to  refute  the  theory 
of  his  master.  The  anecdotes,  however,  which  are  ad- 
duced in  support  of  this  opinion,  will  be  found,  on  exam- 
ination, to  be  aa  unworthy  of  notice  aa  the  similar  state- 
ments which  speak  of  Plato's  ingratitude  to  Socrates. 
As  regards  his  writings  themselves,  it  ia  very  true  that 
Aristotle  nowhere  prominently  exhibits  the  signs!  merit 
of  Plato  in  the  service  of  philosophy.  This,  however, 
may  be  explained,  partly  from  the  scope  and  design  of 
Aristotle's  works,  and  partly  from  hia  scientific  charac- 
ter. The  object  of  the  former  waa  not  so  much  to  give 
a  due  estimate  of  every  philosopher,  aa,  by  an  exami- 
nation of  their  systems,  to  prevent  his  own  disciples 
being  disheartened  or  perplexed  by  erroneous  opinions, 
however  widely  or  speciously  diffused.  The  scientific 
character  of  Aristotle,  on  the  other  hand,  prevented  him 
from  reviewing  the  system  of  Plato  in  its  spirit ;  for  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Aristotelian  criticism  attaches 
itself  by  preference  to  single  tenets,  which  it  estimates, 
not  so  much  by  their  philosophical  import,  and  re- 
lation to  the  system  to  which  they  belong,  as  by  the 
form  of  expression.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that 
Aristotle  often  finds  fault  with  Plato,  and  never  men- 
tions him  except  to  refute  his  doctrines ;  nay,  that  he 
at  times  evinces  something  of  a  bitterness  in  the  zeal 
with  which  be  attacks  the  system  of  Plato  and  the 
Platonists,  and  usually  represents  its  tendency  as  fatal  to 
science.  (Ritler,  p.  6,  etqq.) — On  the  death  of  Plato  be 
left  Athena,  and  some  time  after  was  chosen  by  Philip 
preceptor  to  his  son  Alexander,  which  office  he  dischar- 
ged with  tb*  greatest  ability  during  eight  years,  until 
his  pupil's  accession  to  the  throne.  The  letter  which 
Philip  wrote  to  Aristotle  when  he  chose  him  pre- 
ceptor to  his  son,  was  couched  in  the  following  terms : 
"  Be  informed  that  I  have  a  son,  and  that  I  am  thank- 
ful to  the  gods,  not  so  much  for  his  birth,  ss  that  be 
was  born  in  the  same  age  witb  you ;  for  if  you  will 
undertake  the  charge  of  his  education,  I  assure  myself 
that  he  will  become  worthy  of  hia  father,  and  of  the 
kingdom  which  he  will  inherit."  After  Aristotle  bad 
left  hia  pupil,  he  returned  to  Athena,  but  the  two  aiill 
carried  on  a  friendly  correspondence,  in  which  the 
philosopher  prevailed  upon  Alexander  to  employ  hia 
power  and  wealth  in  the  service  of  philosophy.  Alex- 
ander accordingly  employed  several  thousand  persona 
in  different  parte  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  collect  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds,  birds,  beasts,  snd  fishes,  and 
sent  them  to  Aristotle,  who,  from  the  information  which 
this  collection  afforded  him,  wrote  fifty  volumes  on  the 
history  of  animated  nature,  only  a  small  portion  of 
which  ia  now  extant.  Upon  hia  return  to  Athena, 
Ariatetle  resolved  to  found  a  new  sect  in  opposition  to 
the  Academy.  He  chose  for  his  school  a  grove  and 
enclosure  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  called  the  Lyceum. 
(  Vid.  Lyceum.)  From  hia  walking  about  aa  he  dis- 
coursed with  his  pupils,  his  followers,  according  to  the 
common  account,  were  termed  PeripaMict  (tlrptrro- 
rnrucol,  (tiro  too  irtptmrtiv).  Others,  however,  more 
correctly  derive  the  appellation  from  the  public  walk 
(mofmafer)  in  the  Lyceum  which  Aristotle  and  his  dis- 
ciples were  accustomed  to  frequent  (Compare  Brucker, 
Hiet.  Crit.  PHI.,  vol.  1,  p.  788.)  His  instructions  wen 
not  confined  to  philosophy,  but  comprised  every  branch 
of  inquiry  which  could  profit  the  youth  of  an  enlightened 
;e,  and  especially  rhetoric.  (Diog.  hurl.,  6,  3.— 
'ie.,  it  Oral.,  3,  35.)  Hia  more  abstruse  discourses 
were  delivered  in  the  morning  to  his  select  disciples  ; 
this  he  called  his  morning  walk.  He  delivered  lectures 
to  a  more  promiscuous  auditory  in  the  evening,  when 
the  Lyceum  waa  open  to  all  young  men  without  dis- 
tinction ;  this  he  termed  his  evening  walk.  The  for- 
mer investigations  were  called  acrostic  or  acroamatie, 
the  latter  exoterical.  Both  were  much  frequented. 
Aristotle  continued  his  school  in  the  Lyceum  for 
thirteen  years,  employed  at  the  same  time  in  the  < 
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position  of  the  principal  put  of  his  written  works.  To 
this  period  also  must  be  assigned  his  important  labours 
in  experimental  knowledge,  especially  in  the  history  of 
animals,  wherein  he  was  assisted,  as  we  have  already 
said,  by  the  munificent  liberality  of  Alexander.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  the  philosopher  appears  to  have  fall- 
en under  the  displeasure  of  his  royal  pupil  and  patron, 
in  consequence  of  having  expressed,  in  rather  free 
terms,  his  disapprobation  of  the  changed  habits  of  the 
king.  {Diog.  Laert.,  6,  10.— Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  65.) 
The  charge  has  even  been  brought  against  him,  that 
he  furnished  Antipater  with  the  poison  by  which  Alex- 
ander was  believed  to  have  been  taken  off.  (Plut., 
Vit.  Alex.,  77.) — At  the  cloae  of  this  period,  Aristotle 
retired  to  Chalets  with  a  few  of  his  disciples,  in  order, 
it  is  said,  to  escape  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Socrates, 
a  charge  of  impiety  having  been,  in  like  manner,  brought 
against  him.  (Bitter,  p.  10,  note.)  He  died  at  Chal- 
ets not  long  after  this,  at  the  age  of  63.  It  is  pretend- 
ed by  some  that  he  took  poison,  from  the  fear  of  being 
pursued  by  the  Athenians ;  while  others  relate  a  still 
more  idle  tale,  of  his  having  thrown  himself  into  the 
waters  of  the  Euripus  (vid.  Euripus) ;  it  is  most  prob- 
able, however,  thai  his  death  was  the  effect  of  prema- 
ture decay,  in  consequence  of  excessive  watchfulness 
and  application.  Hia  body  was  interred  at  Stagira, 
where  his  memory  was  honoured  with  an  altar  and  a 
tomb.  Aristotle  waa  twice  married.  By  hia  second 
wife  he  had  a  son  named  Nicomachus,  to  whom  he 
addressed  his  "  Greater  Morals."  His  person  wss 
slender ;  he  had  small  eyes,  and  a  shrill  voice ;  and  when 
he  was  young,  hesitated  in  hia  speech.  He  endeavour- 
ed to  supply  the  defects  of  his  natural  form  by  an  at- 
tention to  dress,  and  commonly  appeared  in  a  costly 
hsbit,  with  his  beard  shaven,  his  hair  cut,  and  rings 
on  his  fingers.  (Diog.  Laert.,  6,  l.—Vit.  Aristot.,  ap. 
Menag,  fin.)  Concerning  bis  character,  nothing  can 
be  more  contradictory  than  the  accounts  of  different 
writers ;  some  making  him  a  model  of  every  virtue, 
others  the  most  infamous  of  human  beings.  (Athen., 
13,  p.  666,  e. — Hitler,  p.  6,  note.)  The  truth  ap- 
pears to  be,  that  his  virtues  were  neither  of  that  exalt- 
ed kind  which  command  admiration,  nor  his  faults  so 
highly  criminal  as  not  to  admit  of  some  apology.' — Aris- 
totle possessed  in  a  high  degree  the  talents  of  discrimi- 
nation and  analysis,  added  to  the  most  astonishing 
knowledge  of  hooks  and  the  works  of  nature.  To 
the  latter,  more  especially,  he  devoted  himself.  He 
rejected  the  doctrine  of  ideas,  maintaining  that  all  our 
impressions  snd  thoughts,  and  even  the  highest  efforts 
of  the  understanding,  are  the  fruit  of  experience.  The 
Peripatetic  js  the  great  intellectual  school  of  antiquity. 
In  Aristotle  we  see  the  cslm  and  soher  inquirer,  who 
does  not,  like  Plato,  pursue  a  lofty  ideal,  but  keeps 
carefully  in  view  the  proximately  practicable,  and  is 
.not  easily  misled  into  any  extravagance  either  of  lan- 
guage or  thought.  In  Aristotle  we  have  the  cold  in- 
quirer, and  little  more.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does  he  step 
aside  to  consider  the  bond  which  connects  the  science 
of  the  universal  and  of  nature  with  the  human  intellect 
and  will.  (Consequently,  his  works  have  none  of  that 
impressiveness  which  constitutes  the  principal  charm  of 
Plato's  writings.  It  is  true,  we  only  possess  a  portion 
of  his  writings,  and  the  very  portion  which  is  design- 
edly free  from  all  accessory  mstter  and  embellishment. 
Nevertheless,  the  very  manner  in  which  this  portion  is 
treated,  sufficiently  proves  that  Aristotle,  even  if  his 
mind  were  not  wholly  alien  from  every  poetical  ele- 
ment, was  unable  to  combine  the  sober  results  of  sci- 
ence with  a  lively  imagination. — The  school  of  Aristotle 
has  been  termed  the  intellectual  school,  with  reference 
to  his  doctrines ;  the  school  of  experience,  as  looking 
without ;  and,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  the  school  of 
expediency  or  prudence,  ss  finding  the  rule  of  moral 
conduct  in  the  result  of  actions. — Philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  is  science  arising  out  of  the  love  of 
SOS 


knowledge,  or  knowledge  according  to  certain  princi- 
ples. T  hese  principles  cannot,  of  themselves,  be  it- 
er arded  as  objects  of  science,  in  so  far  as  they  an 

known  previously  to  science  (Anal.  Poet.,  I,  l  

Etk.  Nie.,  6,  3)  ;  but  they  must  be  viewed  as  certain 
and  fixed,  and  unable  to  be  subjected  to  any  scien- 
tific procedure.    Accordingly,  he  assumes  an  imme- 
diate cognition,  which  he  distinguishes  from  science 
in  the  strict  sense,  though  he  calls  it  certainty,  and 
assigns  it  to  science  in  a  wider  sense,  or,  rather,  to 
wisdom  and  to  reason.    Aristotle's  mode  of  deriving 
knowledge  is  from  externals,  Plato's  from  internals. 
According  to  the  former,  we  obtain  the  knowledge  of 
particular!  immediately  through  the  senses,  while  we 
scquire  the  universal  (to  Kaff  6Xov)  mediately  through 
experience  and  logic.    Plato,  on  the  contrary,  dptsd 
with  universale,  and  reasoned  downward.    In  this  we 
have  the  leading  difference  between  the  two  schools. 
In  the  system  of  Aristotle,  logic  is  the  bpyavov,  the 
instrument  by  which  all  generalknowledge  is  obtained. 
Henne  the  importance  of  logic  in  the  peripatetic  school. 
Logic,  however,  is  only  the  instrument  of  science  or 
philosophy,  quoad  formam,  for  it  is  experience  that 
must  supply  the  matter  to  be  worked  upon,  and  wrought 
into  general  principles.    By  bis  works  comprehended 
under  the  title  of  Organum,  Aristotle  has  rendered 
the  greatest  service  to  logic,  as  the  science  which 
would  establish  the  formal  part  of  reasoning,  and  elu- 
cidate its  theory  ;  and  he  ought  not  to  be  made  respon 
sible  for  the  abuse,  which  afterward  prevailed,  of  this 
same  art  among  hia  later  followers,  the  schoolmen. 
The  error  into  which  they  fell  was  to  make  logic  ca- 
pable of  supplying  not  only  the  form,  but  even  the  mai- 
ler, of  argumentation ;  in  other  words,  to  consider  it  an 
instrument  that  could  of  itself  discover  the  truth.— 
Aristotle,  more  than  any  other  philosopher,  enlarged 
the  limits  of  philosophy  .    He  comprised  therein  all  the 
sciences  (rational,  empirical,  or  mixed),  with  the  single 
exception  of  history ;  and  he  appears  to  have  divided 
it,  as  a  whole,  into  Logic,  Physics,  and  Ethics,  or  spec- 
ulative and  practical.   Aristotle's  rd  ♦txruca  is  not 
equivalent  to  Physics  in  the  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term,  but  has  a  much  wider  range,  comprehending 
the  nature  of  all  beings,  and  not  confined  to  mere  ma- 
terial ones.  Under  this  head,  therefore,  the  nature  of 
Deity  comes  (n  for  consideration.  But,  in  treating  this 
topic,  Aristotle  fell  from  the  high  and  lofty  teaching 
of  his  master  Plato,  and  taught  the  existence  of  deity 
in  a  lower  sense,  without  any  of  those  attributes  which 
may  be  said  to  constitute  his  Very  nature.    With  him, 
Nature  is  a  great  machine,  the  first  spring  of  which  it 
Deity.   He  says  nothing  of  the  Supreme  Being ;  be 
speaks  of  him  merely  ss  a  first  cause  of  movements, 
itself  unmoved  (rd  irp&rov  KtvoOv  wuvnrov). — Aris- 
totle has  been  accused  of  being  an  atheist  and  a  neces- 
sitarian.   The  Christian  fathers  rejected  his  philoso- 
phy on  the  ground  of  atheism,  because  he  taught  that 
the  world  was  etemsl.    His  doctrine,  however,  would 
not  seem  to  be  in  reality  an  atheistic  one.    He  taught 
that  Creation  was  not  within  the  limits  of  time :  that 
the  essential  nature  of  Deity  was  cause:    Now  if  the 
cause  be  eternal,  the  effect  must  be  eternal,  and  there 
never  would  be  a  time  when  Creation  did  not  exist. 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  he  did  not  mean  to  teach 
atheism.    He  is  more  justly  chargeable  with  being  s 
necessitarian,  since  all  his  reasonings  on  the  Deity 
make  him  the  first  spring  of  the  great  machine  of  na- 
ture.— With  regard  to  man,  he  likewise  taught  a  less 
lofty  doctrine  than  Plato.    He  makea  the  soul  distinct 
from  the  body,  but  considered  as  its  form  (eldoc  or 
hreXexeia),  it  is  inseparable  therefrom.    He  says  lit- 
tle with  regard  to  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  fu- 
ture state  of  rewards  and  punishments  ;  and  has  even 
by  some  been  charged  with  materialism.    A  perfect 
unity  of  plan  prevails  through  his  Ethics,  Politics,  and 
Economics.    Both  the  latter  hare  for  their  end  to  show 
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hoir  the  object  of  man's  existence,  defined  in  the  Ethics, 
namely,  virtue  combined  with  happiness,  may  be  attain- 
ed in  the  civil  and  domestic  relations,  through  a  good 
constitution  of  the  state  and  household. — In  the  history 
of  the  Aristotelian  school,  four  periods  are  commonly 
noticed.    The  first,  from  the  death  of  Aristotle  to  the 
time  of  Cicero,  was  a  period  of  gradual  decline,  for 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite  was  deeper  than  suited 
ordinary  intellects,  and  they  could  not  carry  it  on.  Du- 
ring the  second  period,  from  Cicero  to  the  seventh  cen 
any  of  the  Christian  era,  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle 
was  quite  neglected,  and  almost   unknown.  From 
the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century,  the  third  period,  it 
was  revived,  but  in  a  greatly  corrupted  stale.  From 
lee  tenth  to  the  fifteenth,  the  fourth  period,  when  it 
■as  overthrown  by  Bacon  and  Descartes,  it  went  by 
lite  name  of  the  scholastic  philosophy,  being  connect- 
ed with  polemic  theology. — Aristotle  was  the  most 
rolaminous  of  the  ancient  philosophers.    A  large  cat- 
ilogoe  of  his  writings  is  given  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
ind  in  modern  times  by  Fabric  ius  and  others.  From  this 
it  appears  that  he  wrote  many  books  besides  those  which 
have  been  transmitted  to  our  own  day.    We  have  all 
his  Logical  works,  five  in  number,  and  usually  pub- 
lished under  the  general  title  of  Organon.    We  have 
16  books  on  Pkystcal  Philosophy;  14  on  Metaphysics ; 
mud  three  works  on  Moral* ;  the  first  entitled  Nieo- 
machem  Ethui,  addressed  to  his  son  Nicomachua  ; 
tl«e  second  Magma,  Moralia  ;  the  third  a  Discourse  on 
Virtue  and  Vice.    We  have  also  separate  works  on 
Economics,  Government,  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  and  the 
Art  of  Poetry.    The  works  of  Aristotle,  together  with 
bis  library,  passed  very  early  through  hazards  which 
bare  rendered  it  a  subject  of  critical  inquiry  how  far 
the  present  volumes  which  bear  his  name  are  genuine. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Apellicon.) — Be- 
fore closing  this  article,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  a 
few  observations  relative  to  the  term  Metaphysics,  as 
applied  to  some  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle.    This  ap- 
pellation is  not  found  either  in  the  works  of  the  Stagi- 
rite himself,  or  in  those  of  any  Greek  or  Roman  phi- 
losopher anterior  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus.    It  is  said 
that  Androoicus  of  Rhodes,  wishing  to  arrange  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  distributed  them  into  different 
classes,  such  ss  works  on  logic,  on  rhetoric,  on  poe- 
try, Sec.    The  last  of  these  sections  or  divisions  com- 
prehended the  works  on  Physics.    Still,  however, 
there  remained  over  a  number  of  writings,  which  he 
kad  been  unable  to  assign  to  any  claas,  because,  being 
first  essays  in  a  new  science,  they  did  not  fall  under  any 
one  of  the  heads  under  which  he  had  arranged  the  rest. 
He  therefore  united  these  into  one  class  by  themselves, 
and  assigned  them  their  rank  after  the  works  on 
Pkymica  <jitra  to  ewnxu),  whence  arose  their  peculiar 
name,  which  had  no  reference  whatever  to  the  subjects 
discussed  in  them.    With  a  little  more  attention  on 
his  part,  Andronicus  might  hsve  found  a  better  title  in 
the  writings  of  Aristotle  himself ;  for  it  appears  that  the 
books  which  we  have  on  Metaphysics  are  the  same 
wish  what  the  Stagirite  calls  his  Aoyoi  i*  rijc  irpurjff 
ttXoao+taf.  "  Discourses  on  the  First  Philosophy." — 
The  best  editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Aristotle  are, 
that  of  Du  Val,  Paris,  16 19, 2  vols.  foL ;  thatof  Bekker, 
BeroL,  1831,  &  vols.  4to ;  and  the  small  stereotype  one 
published  by  Tsuchoilz,  Lips.,  16  vols.  18mo,  1832, 
etc.— Of  the  separate  treatises,  the  following  editions 
Bay  be  mentioned.    The  best  edition  of  the  Organon 
is  that  of  Geneva,  1605,  4to ;  of  the  Ethics,  that  of 
Caidwell,  Oxem.,  1838-30,  3  vols.  8vo ;  to  which  we 
may  add  that  of  Bekker,  Berol.,  1831, 8vo  ;  of  the  Art 
of  Poetry,  that  of  Hermann,  Lips.,  1803, 8vo;  to  which 
may  be  added  the  excellent  one  of  Tyrwhitt,  Oxon., 
1794,  too,  and  that  of  Gnsfenhahn,  Lips.,  1821, 8 vo ; 
of  lbs  Art  of  Rhetoric,  that  published  at  Oxford, 
1820,  3  vols.  8vo ;  of  the  History;  of  Animals,  that  of 
"  ,  Up*.,  1811, 4  vols.  S*o ;  of  the  Politics, 


that  of  Gottling,  Lips  ,  1834,  8vo,  &c.  Among  tar 
subsidiary  works  on  Aristotle  may  be  mentioned  the 
following :  Examen  Critique  de  I'ouvrage  d'AristoU 
intitule"  Mttaphysique,  par  Michelet,  Paris,  1836,  8vo 
— Essai  rur  la  Mtlaphysique  d'Aristote,  par  Raeais- 
son,  Paris,  1837,  3  vols.  8vo  — La  Logique  d'Aristote, 
par  Saint- Hilaire,  Paris,  1,838,  3  vols.  8vo.  These 
French  works  are  all  prize-essays  of  the  Institute. 
{kilter's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  3,  p.  1,  seqq. — 
Tennemann's  Manual,  See.,  p.  131,  seqq. — Enfield's 
Hist.  PhUos.,  vol.  1,  p.  360,  seqq.) 

Aristoxenus,  I.  a  native  of  Tarentum  and  disci- 
ple of  Aristotle,  who  wrote  both  on  philosophy  and  mu- 
sic. Among  the  works  of  a  philosophical  character 
which  he  composed,  may  be  enumerated  bis  treatise  on 
the  Laws  respecting  Education  (nepi  iraidticuv  vouuv) ; 
his  Pythagorean  Theses  {Tlvdayopinai  {inof&ouc),  a 
collection  of  the  precepts  of  morality  inculcated  by  that 
sect ;  and  his  Biography  of  Eminent  Philosophers  (Btoc 
uvioCni).  In  the  last  of  these  works  he  is  unjust  to- 
wards the  character  of  Socrates,  as  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  some  fragments  that  have  come  down  to  us. 
The  cause  of  this  may  either  have  been  the  little  es- 
teem in  which  music  was  held  by  Socrates,  or  a  quar- 
rel which  had  occurred  between  the  latter  and  Spia- 
thares,  the  father  of  Aristoxenus,  who  hsd  been  one 
of  bis  disciples.  Aristoxenus  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancients  for  applying  the  Aristotelian  doctrine  of 
knowledge  to  the  scientific  investigation  of  music.  He 
compared  the  soul  to  a  musical  harmony,  and  thought 
that,  as  the  latter  is  produced  by  the  different  relations 
subsisting  between  several  tones,  so,  too,  the  soul  is  the 
consequence  of  the  relative  arrangement  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  body ;  for  that  it  is  this  which  produ- 
ces the  movement  of  the  living  body,  and  the  soul  is 
to  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than  a  certain  tension 
of  the  body.  (Cic,  Tusc,  1,  10.)  As  a  writer  on 
music,  Aristoxenus  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest 
that  we  possess.  His  work  on  Harmony  was  pub- 
lished by  Meursius  in  1616  {Lugd.  Bat.,  4to),  and 
subsequently,  in  a  much  more  correct  form,  by  Meibo- 
mius,  in  his  collection  of  the  Writers  on  Music.  The 
fragments  on  Rhythm  were  published  for  the  first  time 
by  Morelli,  st  the  end  of  the  speech  of  Ariatides  againat 
Leplines  (Venet.,  1785,  8vo).  The  remains  of  the 
philosophical  writings  of  Aristoxenus  are  principally 
in  Stobseua,  but  have  not  as  yet  been  edited  by  any 
scholar.  Compare,  with  regard  to  this  writer,  the  re- 
marks of  Meiners,  Gesch.  der  Wissensch.,  vol.  1,  p. 
213,  and  Mahne,  Diatribe  de  Arisloxeno,  Amst.,  1793, 
8vo). — II.  A  physician,  disciple  of  Alexander  Phila- 
lethes,  cited  by  Galen  {dig.  puis.,  4,  p.  47).  He  rec- 
ommended the  use  of  clysters  in  hydrophobia;  snd 
boasted  much  of  the  efficacy  of  frictions  with  oil  and 
the  plant  termed  by  botanists  polygonum  convolvulus, 
in  cases  of  quartan  fever.  He  left  a  work  on  the 
principles  of  his  school,  which  has  not  come  down  to 
us.  {Cod.  Aurel.,  acut.,  3,  16,  p.  233.— Apoll.  Dye., 
hist,  mirab,  c.  33,  p.  183. — Galen,  I.  c.) 

Abios,  a  presbyter  of  the  church  of  Alexandres,  in  the 
4th  century.  He  denied  the  divinity  and  consubstan- 
tiality  of  the  Word.  After  having  been  persecuted 
for  bis  opinions,  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  Emperor 
Constantino,  and  supplanted  St.  Athanasius,  his  adver- 
sary, but  died  suddenly,  when  just  about  to  enter  in 
triumph  the  cathedral  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  336. 
He  gave  name  to  the  sect  of  the  Arians.  {Ejnphan., 
Hares.,  68.— Socrat.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  4tc.) 

Armenia,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  divided  into  Ar- 
menia Major  and  Minor.  The  first,  which  is  the  mod- 
ern Turcomania,  and  is  still  sometimes  called  Armenia, 
lies  south  of  Mount  Caucasus,  and  comprehends  the 
Turkish  pachalics  Erzcrvm,  Kars,  and  Kan,  and  also 
the  Persian  province  Iran  or  Erivan.  It  was  separa- 
ted from  Armenia  Minor  by  the  river  Euphrates.  Ar- 
menia Minor  was,  properly  speaking,  a  part  of  Cappa* 
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oocia.  It  is  now  called  Aladulia  or  Pcgian,  belongs 
to  the  Turks,  and  ia  divided  between  the  pachalica 
Meraske  and  Sivas.  Armenia  is  a  rough,  mountain- 
ous country,  which  has  Caucasus  for  its  northern 
boundary  and  in  the  centre  is  traversed  by  branches 
of  Mount  Taurus,  to  which  belongs  Mount  Ararat. 
Here  top  two  great  rivers  Euphrates  and  Tigris  take 
their  rise ;  likewise  the  Cyrus  or  Kur,  and  other  less 
considerable  streams.  Herodotus  (7,  73)  says  that 
the  Armenians  were  a  Phrygian  colony,  and  used  arms 
like  those  of  the  Phrygians ;  but,  as  Ritter  well  re- 
marks (Erdkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  782),  the  nations  whom 
tho  father  of  profane  history  designate*  as  Phrygians, 
Armenians,  Cappadocians,  and  Syrians,  are  au  de- 
scendants of  the  Aramean  sloe  k.  Hence  we  may,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  consider  the  name  Armenia 
as  derived  from  Aram,  and  the  Semitic  Arameant  to 
have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the  land,  who  were 
afterward  overpowered  by  barbarian  tribes  from  Upper 
Asia.  (Compare  Adelung,  Mithradates,  vol.  1 ,  p.  420. ) 
According  to  another  opinion,  the  Armenian  tongue 
may  be  traced  to  Xisuthros  or  Noah,  and  may  boast 
of  being  antediluvian  in  its  character.  (Recherches 
Curicuses,  dec,  par  Chahan  de  Cubied  et  Martin, 
Paris,  1800,  8vo.)  Of  the  ancient  history  of  Arme- 
nia but  little  is  known.  The  native  writers  make 
Ha'ig  to  have  been  the  first  chieftain  or  prince  that 
ruled  over  this  country,  and  from  him  they  called  them- 
selves Haji.  He  was  the  son  of  Taglath,  who,  ac- 
cording to  them,  was  the  same  with  Thogarma,  grand- 
son of  Japhet.  Twenty-two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era  he  left  Babylon,  his  native  place,  and  es- 
tablished himself,  with  all  his  family,  in  the  mountains 
of  southern  Armenia,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  tyr- 
anny of  Belus,  king  of  Assyria.  The  latter  attacked 
him  in  his  new  settlements,  but  perished  by  his  hand. 
Aram,  the  sixth  successor  of  Halg,  became  so  distin- 
guished by  his  exploits,  that,  from  his  time,  the  sur- 
rounding nations  called  the  country  Armenia,  after  his 
name.  Ara,  son  of  the  preceding,  fell  in  defending 
his  country  against  Semiramis,  and  Armenia  became 
thenceforward  an  Assyrian  province  until  the  death  of 
Sardanapalus,  when  a  succession  of  native  princes 
again  appeared.  (Compare  Klaproth,  Tableaux  Hu- 
toriques  de  VAlie,  dec.,  p.  60,  seqq.)  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  it  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria, 
and  so  remained  till  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the 
Great,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  different  rulers, 
and  was  divided  into  Armenia  Major  and  Minor. — Ar- 
menia Major  was  exposed  to  many  attacks.  The 
Romans  and  Parthians  fought  a  long  time  for  the 
right  of  giving  a  successor  to  the  throne,  and  it  was 
governed  at  one  period  by  Parthian  princes,  at  anoth- 
er by  those  whom  the  Romans  favoured,  until  Tra- 
jan made  it  a  Roman  province.  Armenia  afterward 
recovered  its  independence,  and  was  under  the  rule 
of  its  own  kings.  Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  attempt- 
ed its  subjugation  in  vain,  and  it  remained  free  until 
650,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Arabians.  After 
this  it  several  times  changed  its  masters,  among  whom 
were  Gengis-Khan  and  Timour-leng.  In  1664,  Selim 
II.  conquered  it  from  the  Persians,  and  the  greater 
part  has  since  remained  under  the  Turkish  dominion. 
— Armenia  Minor  has  also  had  several  rulers,  among 
whom  Mithradates'  was  first  distinguished.  From 
him  Pompey  took  the  kingdom,  and  gave  it  to  Deiota- 
rus.  On  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
east  it  was  conquered  by  the  Persians,  and  in  960 
'  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabians,  since  which  time 
it  has  shared  the  same  fate  as  Armenia  Major,  and  was 
made,  in  1914,  a  Turkish  province  by  Selim  I. — The 
earlier  capital  of  Armenia  was  Armavir,  which,  during 
1800  years,  waa  the  residence  of  the  kings.  After 
Armavir,  Artaxata  (Artaschad)  on  the  Araxes,  built 
ir.  the  time  of  the  Seleuckte,  became  the  capital,  but 
sank  into  decay  before' the  end  of  the  8th  century. — 
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For  some  remarks  on  the  Armenian  language,  consult 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnographiqitt,  &c,  tabl.  4,  and  Intro- 
duction  a  I'Atlas,  p.  46. — As  regards  the  literary 
history  of  Armenia,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country  begins  with  tho  conversion  of  the 
Armenians  to  Christianity  in  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  century.    Since  that  time  they  have  translated 
from  the  Greek  (there  is  a  Homer  in  Armenian  hex- 
ameters), Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Chaldee,  into  their 
own  dialect,  which  some  assert  to  be  an  original  lan- 
guage, as  has  already  been  remarked;  while  other* 
regard  it  as  a  mixed  dialect,  composed  of  the  Syriac, 
Chaldee,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.    Both  opinions  are  cor- 
rect.   The  old  Armenian,  the  language  of  literature 
and  of  the  church,  is,  as  Vater  agrees,  an  original  lan- 
guage ;  the  modern  Armenian  has  been  formed,  as  a 
popular  language,  by  foreign  additions  during  the  suc- 
cessive changes  of^heir  conquerors,  and  consists  of 
four  principal  dialects.    The  written  language  own 
its  cultivation'  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible,  begun  in 
41 1  by  Mearob,  with  his  disciples  (among  whom  waa 
Mobcb  Choronensis),  by  the  desire  of  the  patriarch 
Isaac  the  Great,  and  finished  in  611.    Mesrob  first 
added  seven  vowel-signs  to  the  old  Armenian  alpha- 
bet, which  before  only  contained  27  consonants.  At 
the  same  time  schools  were  established.    The  most 
flourishing  period  of  Armenian  literature  was  in  the 
sixth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  separation  of  the  Ar- 
menians from  the  Greek  church  after,  the  council  of 
Chalcedon.    It  continued  to  flourish  until  the  tenth 
century,  revived  in  the  thirteenth,  and  maintained  > 
respectable  character  till  1463.    In  scientific  inqnir.es 
it  never  rose  to  any  considerable  eminence.    It  is  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  what  relates  to  history. — The  best 
introduction  to  Armenian  history,  geography,  and  lit- 
erature, is  that  which  M.  J.  Saint-Martin,  member  of 
the  French  Institute,  has  extracted  from  old  Armenian 
writings,  inscriptions,  and  other  sources,  under  the 
title  of  Mtmoire*  historiqv.es  et  gtograpkiquts  nr 
CArmenie,  Paris,  1808,  2  vols.    (Eneye.  Avar.,  1, 
373.) 

AKaffLDSTRiuti  or  AamLDSTRPM,  a  festival  at  Rome, 
on  the  19th  of  October,  during  which  they  sacrificed 
completely  armed,  and  to  the  sound  of  trumpets.  It 
waa  intended  for  the  expiation  of  the  armies,  snd  the 
prosperity  of  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people.  The 
name  is  also  sometimes  applied  to  the  place  in  which 
the  sacrifice  was  performed.  (  Fiarro,  L.  L.,  4,  32.— 
U.  ib.,  8,  3.— Lie.,  27,  37.) 

Anaumos  (the  Latin  name  for  Hermann,  i.  e.,  lead- 
er or  general),  the  deliverer  of  Germany  from  tbe 
Roman  yoke.  He  was  a  son  of  a  prince  of  the 
Cberusci,  Sigimer  (which,  in  the  old  German,  signifies 
a  famous  conqueror),  and  was  bom  18  B.C.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  admitted  into  the  rank  of  ejmles, 
and  appointed  to  an  honourable  station  in  the  army  of 
Augustus.  But  princely  favour  end  the  charms  of 
learning  were  insufficient  to  make  the  young  barbarian 
forget  his  early  associations.  Convinced  that  the  rods 
strength  of  his  savage  countrymen  would  be  unequal 
to  cope  with  the  disciplined  forces  of  the  Romans  in 
the  open  field,  he  had  recourse  to  stratagem.  Having 
fomented  the  discontent  prevailing  among  the  German 
nations,  and  having  produced  a  wide  confederacy  for 
revolt,  he  artfully  drew  Varus,  the  Roman  commander 
on  the  Rhine,  into  an  ambuscade,  where  three  Roman 
legions  were  cut  to  pieces.  Varus,  unable  to  survive 
his  disgrace,  slew  himself,  A.D.  10.  Germanicos 
marched  with  a  powerful  army  to  revenge  the  over- 
throw of  Varus ;  but  it  required  more  than  one  cam- 
paign, and  several  battles,  before  he  obtained  any  de- 
cided advantage  ;  and  at  last  Armimus  fell  a  sacrifice 
only  to  the  civil  feuds  in  which  he  was  involved  with 
his  own  countrymen  and  kindred,  being  assassinated 
by  one  of  his  own  relations,  in  the  37th  year  of  hie 
age.    Tacitus  relates,  that  he,  drew  upon  himself  the 
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Hatred  of  hie  countrymen  by  aiming  it  the  regal  au- 
t-ionly.    A  short  time  before  his  death,  Adgantestes 
«  Adgantestrius,  prince  of  the  Catti,  proposed  to  the 
Roman  senate  to  despatch  Arminiua  by  poison,  but 
the  senate  look  no  notice  of  the  offer.    Arminiua  was 
26  years  old  when  he  destroyed  the  legions  of  Varus. 
In  the  language  of  Tacitus,  "  Arminiua  was  doubtless 
lie  deliverer  of  Germany.    He  fought  against  the 
Romans,  not  like  other  kings  and  generals,  when  they 
•ere  weak,  but  when  their  empire  was  mighty  and 
'■heir  renown  glorious.    Fortune,  indeed,  sometimes 
e'eserted  him ;  but,  even  when  conquered,  his  noble 
character  and  his  extensive  influence  commanded  the 
reneration  of  his  conquerors.    For  twelve  years  he 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  Germany,  to  the  com- 
plete satisfaction  of  his  countrymen;  and,  after  his 
death,  they  paid  him  divine  honours."    (Toot.,  Ann., 
%  88  )    If  we  dwell  a  moment  on  the  results  of  his 
tjctory,  we  will  find  that  it  had  a  decided  influence  on 
lie  whole  character  of  Germany,  political  and  liter- 
uy ;  because  it  is  evident  that,  had  the  Romans  re- 
gained in  quiet  possession  of  the  country,  they  would 
baie  given  a  tone  to  all  its  institutions  and  its  lan- 
guage, as  was  the  case  with  all  the  other  countries  of 
Europe  conquered  by  them.    The  reason,  therefore, 
why  the  language  of  the  Germans  remained  in  a  great 
degree  unmixed  with,  and  uninfluenced  by,  the  Latin, 
and  why  their  political  institutions  retained  so  much 
of  their  ancient  character,  is  to  be  found  in  the  victory 
of  Arm  mi  as.  {Eta/clop.  Americ  ,  vol.  1,  p.  375,  ttqq. 
— KM.  Univ.,  vof  2,  p.  480.— Jfewte/,  Getchiche 
der  Deutsche*,  p.  58.) 

AasoarcA.     Vid.  Aremotica. 
Ami,  I.  a  city  of  Lycia,  called  afterward  Xanthus. 
(Ftof.  Xanthus.  )^ — II.  a  town  of  Umbria,  west  of 
Ncceria,  and  near  the  Tiber.    It  is  now  CvriUlla 
fArno.    {Pin.,  3.  li.—Sd.  Jtal.,  8,  458.) 

Arsobios,  I.  the  Elder,  called  also  the  African, 
was  bom  at  Sicca  Venerea  in  Numidia,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  third  century.  He  was  at  first  a  pagan,  and 
taaghx  rhetoric  in  bis  native  city,  where  be  acquired  a 
h:gh  reputation;  but  he  subsequently  embraced  Chris- 
tianity, being  moved  thereto  by  dreams,  according  to 
St.  Jerome.  (  Chron.  ad  ann.  xx.  Const. — Compare  de 
nr.  UL,  79).    As,  however,  he  had  warmly  attacked 
Christianity  before  his  conversion,  in  the  course  of  his 
poblic  lectures,  the  bishop  of  Sicca  refused  to  admit 
bra  within  the  pale  of  the  church  until  be  had  evin- 
ced the  sincerity  of  his  conversion  by  some  open  act. 
In  consequence  of  this,  while  yet  a  catechumen,  he 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Liiri  vii.  advert**  gentcs,  in 
stich  be  refuted  the  objections  of  the  heathen  against 
Cniistianity  with  spirit  and  learning.    This  work  be- 
trays, as  may  well  be  expected,  a  defective  knowledge 
af  the  Christian  religion,  but  it  is  rich  in  materials  for 
the  understanding  of  Greek  and  Roman  mythology  : 
Hence  it  is  one  of  the  writings  of  the  Latin  fathers, 
which,  like  the  works  of  his  disciple  Lactantius,  are 
particularly  valued  by  philologists.    We  have  given 
stave  the  more  correct  title  of  the  work  of  Arnobius. 
It  is  commonly,  but  less  correctly,  called  Libri  vii. 
iispalatumum  adternu  gentes.     [Le  Nourry,  Ap- 
paral.  ad  BM.  Pair.,  2,  p.  285.— Boar,  ChrUtlich- 
Ron.  Tkeal.,  p.  67.)    The  latest  and  best  edition  of 
Anwbtus  is  that  of  Orellius  (Lijw.,  1816,  8vo). — 
II.  The  younger,  a  Gallic  divine  in  the  last  half  of 
tie  5th  century.    We  have  from  bim  an  insignificant 
commentary  on  the  Psalms,  which  betrays  the  princi- 
ple* of  the  Semi-Pelagians.    (Bahr,  I.  c.) 

Atxcs,  a  nver  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Umbrian 
Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Mediterranean.  It 
is  now  the  Arm.  On  its  banks  stood  Florentia,  the 
modern  Florence,  and  near  its  mouth  Pisss,  now  Pita 
The  porta*  Pisanus  was  at  the  very  mouth.  /(Strab., 
282.— Rati,  Lin.,  \,  531.) 

Ajjia,  oae  of  the  three  towns  of  Achaia  on  the  site 


of  which  Patrst  was  afterward  built.  The  other  two 
were  Anthea  and  Messatis.    (Pausan.,  7,  18.) 

Aromata,  or  Arosutom  Promontobwm,  the  most 
eastern  land  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  now  Cape 
Guardafui.    (Plol.,  1,  9,  p.  11.) 

Arpi,  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  interior  of  Daunia,  re- 
markable for  its  antiquity.  Its  first  name  was  Argy- 
rippa,  an  appellation  supposed  to  be  modified  from 
'Apyoc  lirntov,  the  name  which  it  received  originally 
from  Us  founder  Diomede.  When  Axpi  is  first  intro- 
duced to  our  notice  in  the  history  of  Rome,  it  is  rep 
resented  ss  an  Apulian  city  of  no  great  importance, 
and  of  which  the  Romans  possessed  themselves  with- 
out difficulty.  {Lit.,  9,  13.)  In  the  second  Punic 
war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal  after  the  battle 
of  Cannss  (Polyb.,  3,  88  and  118),  but  was  recovered 
by  the  Romans.  Arpi  was  greatly  reduced  in  the 
time  of  Strabo  (283),  but  still  continued  to  exist  un- 
der Constantine  as  an  episcopal  see.  (Cramer's  An- 
cient Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  282.) 

Ar.pinuh,  a  small  town  of  Latium,  southeast  of 
Rome,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Arpino.  It  is  ren- 
dered illustrious  in  the  page  of  history  for  having 
given  birth  to  Mariua  and  Cicero.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Volsci,  but  was  taken  by  the  Samnitcs, 
from  whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Romans. 
(Lit.,  9,  44.)  It  became  a  municipal  town,  and  its 
citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  Of 
course,  frequent  mention  is  made  of  Arpinum  in  Ci- 
cero's letters :  he  was  fond  of  his  native  place,  and 
dwells  with  complacency  on  the  rude  and  primitive 
simplicity  of  its  customs,  applying  to  it  those  lines  oi 
the  Odyssey  (I,  27,  seqq .)  in  which  Ulysses  expresses 
his  love  for  Ithaca.  ( Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2, 
p.  114,  atqq.) 

ArrU,  the  wife  of  Cccina  Paetus.  Her  husband, 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  having  taken  part  in  the  un- 
successful revolt  of  Scribontanus,  in  Illyricum,  against 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  was  brought  to  Rome  for  trial. 
Arris,  finding  all  means  of  saving  him  ineffectual,  and 
perceiving  him,  at  the  same  time,  destitute  of  suffi- 
cient courage  to  destroy  himself,  plunged  a  dagger 
into  her  own  bosom  in  the  presence  of  her  nutband, 
and  then  drawing  it  forth,  handed  the  weapon  to  him, 
calmly  remarking  at  the  time,  "  it  doe*  not  pain." 
Martial  has  made  this  the  subject  of  an  epigram  (1, 
14). 

Arrianus,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  a  native  of  Nico- 
media,  who  flourished  in  the  second  century  under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines.  In  his  own  country  he 
was  a  priest  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina  ;  but,  taking  up 
his  residence  st  Rome,  he  became  a  disciple  of  Epic- 
tetus.  He  was  honoured  with  the  citizenship  of 
Rome,  and  appointed  prefect  of  Cappadocia  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian,  who  patronised  him  on  account  of 
his  learning  and  talents.  In  this  capacity  he  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  prudence  and  valour  in  the 
war  against  the  Massageta?,  and  was  afterward  ad- 
vanced to  the  senatorial  and  even  consular  dignities. 
Like  Xenophon,  he  united  the  literary  with  the  mili- 
tary character,  was  conversant  with  philosophy  and 
learning,  and  intimate  with  those  who  cultivated  them. 
No  less  than  seven  of  the  epistles  of  Pliny  the  young- 
er sre  sddressed  to  Arrian.  His  historical  writings 
were  numerous ;  but  of  these,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments  in  Photius,  only  two  remain.  The 
first  is  composed  of  seven  books  on  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  which,  being  principally  compiled  from  the 
memoirs  of  Ptolemy  Lsgus  and  Aristobulus,  who  both 
served  under  that  king,  are  deemed  proportionably  val- 
uable. Arrian,  himself  a  soldier  and  a  politician,  pos- 
sessed a  sounder  judgment  than  Qnintus  Curtins.  and 
indulged  less  in  the  marvellous.  To  this  work  is  add- 
ed a  book  on  the  affairs  of  India,  which  pursues  the 
history  of  Alexander,  but  is  not  deemed  of  equal  au- 
thority with  the  former.    An  epiBtle  from  Arrian  to 
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Hadrian  is  also  extant,  entitled,  "  A  Periplus  of  tbe 
Euxine,"  probably  written  while  he  was  prefect  of 
Cappadocia.  There  are,  besides,  under  the  name  of 
Arrian,  "  a  treatise  on  Tactics ;"  "  a  Periplus  of  the 
Erythrean  Sea,"  of  which  the  authority  is  doubtful ; 
"a  treatise  on  Hounds  and  Hunting;"  an  "Enchirid- 
ion," or  Manual,  exhibiting  an  abstract  of  the  doc- 
trines of  Epictetus  ;  and  the  "  Discourses,!'  or  Dis- 
sertations of  that  philosopher,  compiled  from  notes 
taken  during  his  lectures.  The  best  editions  of  Ar- 
rian's  Expedition  of  Alexander  are,  that  of  Gronovius 
(Lugd  Bat.,  1704,  fol.),  and  that  of  Schmieden  Lips., 
17!)8,  8vo).  The  edition  of  Raphelius  (Amst.,  1757, 
8vo)  is,  with  tbe  exception  of  the  Greek  index,  al- 
most wholly  derived  from  that  of  Gronovius.  Of  the 
Indian  history,  the  gbest  edition  is  that  of  Schmiedcr 
(Halo,  1798,  8vo).  Of  his  Enchiridion,  that  of  Upton 
(Land,,  1739, 4to),  and  that  of  Schweighaeuser  {Lip:, 
1799,  8to),  forming  part  of  the  edition  of  the  Dis- 
courses, by  the  same,  which  last-mentioned  work  is  in 
6  vols.  8vo,  Lip:,  1799-1801.  Of  the  rest  of  his 
works,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Blancard,  Amst., 
1683,  8vo.  The  edition  of  his  geographical  writings, 
by  Stuckius,  Germ.,  1577,  fol.,  is  also  valuable. — II. 
A  Roman  lawyer,  whose  era  is  unknown.  A  work  of 
his,  "  De  Interdictis,"  is  mentioned  in  lib.  2,  D.  V.,  3, 
de  hand,  petit. — III.  A  poet  who  wrote  an  epic  poem 
in  24  books  on  Alexander ;  also  another  poem  on  At- 
tains, king  of  Pergamus.  He  likewise  translated  Vir- 
gil's Georgics  into  Greek  verse.    (Suidat,  s.  v.) 

Akrius,  a  noted  gourmand,  mentioned  by  Horace. 
The  poet  alludes  to  an  entertainment  such  as  he 
should  direct,  which  would  of  course  be  no  unexpen- 
■tve  one.  (Serm.,  2,  3,  86.) 

Arsaces,  I.  a  man  of  obscure  origin,  who  incited 
the  Porthians  to  revolt  from  the  power  of  the  Selcu- 
cidse,  and  was  elevated  to  the  throne  on  account  of 
his  success.  Justin  (41,  4)  makes  this  revolt  to  have 
taken  place  during  the  reign  of  Seleucus  Callinicus, 
son  of  Antiochus  Theos,  but  his  account  is  inconsist- 
ent with  his  date.  Arrian  (ap.  Phot,  Cod.,  58)  seems 
to  fix  the  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus ;  while  Ap- 
pian  (Bell.  Syr.,  65)  places  it  at  tbe  death  of  this 
monarch.  Possibly,  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian 
power  was  gradual,  and  was  not  completed  till  the 
reign  of  Seleucus.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  18.) 
Axsaces  defeated  Seleucus  in  battle,  and  when  this 
monarch  made  a  second  expedition  into  Parthia,  be  took 
him  prisoner  and  kept  him  long,  in  captivity.  (Post- 
ion.,  ap.  Athcn.,  4,  p.  153,  a.)  Arsaces  then  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Parthian  empire,  arsj  his  successors 
took  from  him  the  name  of  Arsacids.  According  to 
Justin  (/.  c),  who  seems  confirmed  by  Strabo  (615), 
he  reigned  long  and  died  in  old  age :  according  to 
Syncellus  (p.  284,  c),  who  quotes  from  Arrian,  he 
reigned  only  two  years.  (Clinton,  I.  e.) — II.  The 
second  of  the  name,  son  of  the  preceding,  succeeded 
hie  father  on  the  Parthian  throne,  and  was,  like  him, 
a  warlike  prince.  While  Antiochus  the  Great  was  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  Ptolemy  Philopator,  of  Egypt, 
Arsaces  made  himself  master  of  Medio.  Antiochus, 
when  the  war  with  Ptolemy  was  ended,  marched 
against  tbe  Parthian  king,  drove  him  not  only  from 
Media,  but  from  his  own  kingdom,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Hyrcania.  Having  subsequently, 
however,  collected  a  numerous  army,  Arsaces  appeared 
to  Antiochus  so  formidable  an  antagonist,  that  the  lat- 
ter was  glad  to  confirm  to  him  the  possession  of  Hyr- 
cania as  well  as  Parthia,  on  the  sole  condition  of  his 
concluding  an  alliance  with  him.  Arsaces  left  his 
throne  to  his  son  Arsaces  Priapatius  or  Phriapatus. 
(Pnlyb.,  10,  27.— Justin,  41,  6—  Clinton,  Fast. 
Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  315.)— III.  The  third  of  the  name, 
son  Of  the  preceding,  surnamed  Priapatius  or  Phria- 
patus. He  reigned  15  years,  and  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  son  Phraates.  (Justm,  41,  6.)— IV.  A  king  of 
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Armenia,  who  was  on  the  throne  when  Julian  march- 
ed against  Sapor,  and  was  ordered  to  furnish  auxilia- 
ries for  the  Roman  army.  When  Jovian,  after  the 
death  of  Julian,  was  compelled  to  sign  an  ignominious 
treaty  of  peace,  Arsaces,  by  the  very  terms  of  it,  was 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  Persians,  and  was  soon  after 
entrapped  and  slain.  (Amm.  Marcetl.,  23,2,  sea  — 
Id.,  25,  7,  et  12  )  " 

AesacId^e,  a  name  given  to  some  of  the  monarch* 
of  Parthia,  in  descent  from  Arsaces,  the  founder  of  the 
empire.  Their  power  subsisted  till  the  226th  year  of 
the  Christian  era,  when  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidei 
was  founded  by  Artaxerxes.  (  Vtd.  Arsaces  I.,  and 
Artabanus  V.) 

Absahosata,  s  city  of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  district  of  Sophene,  and  70  miles 
from  the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Sirmat.  Another 
form  of  the  ancient  name  is  Annossta.  (Plm.,  6, 9. 
—Polyb.,  Ezc.  vii.,  lib.  8,  26,  1.— Tacit.,  15,  10.) 

ArsakIas,  I.  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  which 
D'Anville  and  Mannert,  but  especially  the  latter,  con- 
sider as  another  name  for  the  southern  arm  of  tbe  Eu- 
phrates. (Vii.  Euphrates.) — II.  There  was  another 
river  of  the  same  name  lower  down,  which  flowed 
from  the  northwest  through  Sophene,  and  entered  the 
Euphrates  below  Melitene,  on  which  Aroamosata  wis 
situate.  This  is  now  the  Arsen.  (Pliny,  6,  24.— 
Tool.,  15,  15.) 

Aasss,  the  youngest  son  of  Ochus,  whom  the  eu- 
nuch fisgoos  raised  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  de- 
stroyed with  his  children  alter  a  reign  of  three  yean. 
(Vid.  Bagoas.) 

A  rsi a,  a  small  river  between  Illyricum  and  Histris, 
and  forming  the  limit  of  Italy  .in  that  quarter,  after 
Histria  was  added  to  Italy  by  Augustus.  (Plin.,  3, 
19.— Flor.,  3,  6.) 

Arsinoe,  I.  daughter  of  Meleager,  and  mother  of 
Ptolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  by  Philip,  father  of  Alexander. 
During  her  pregnancy  she  was  married  to  Lagus  — II. 
Daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  of  Egypt,  and  Berenice.  She 
married  I.ysimachus,  king  of  Thrace,  who  was  already 
advanced  in  years,  by  whom  she  had  several  children. 
Lysimachus,  setting  out  for  Asia,  left  her  in  Macedo- 
nia, with  two  sons,  Lysimachus  and  Philip,  a  port  of  the 
fruits  of  their  union.    This  monarch  having  been  slain 
in  an  expedition,  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  seized  on  Macedo- 
nia, but  could  not  take  the  city  of  Cassandria,  where 
Arsinoe'  had  taken  refuge  with  her  children.    He  there- 
fore offered  her  his  hand  in  marriage,  and  with  much 
difficulty  obtained  her  consent.    But  no  sooner  bad  he 
been  admitted  into  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  celebra- 
ting the  nuptials,  than  he  caused  her  two  sons  to  be 
slain,  and  exiled  Arsinoe  herself  to  Saraothxace.  From 
this  island  she  soon  took  her  departure  to  wed  Ptole- 
my Philadelphus,  her  own  brother,  the  first  instance 
of  this  kind  of  union,  and  which  became  afterward  to 
common  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies.    Although  many 
years  older  than  Ptolemy,  she  nevertheless  inspired  him 
with  such  a  passion,  that,  after  her  death,  he  gave  her 
name  to  onoof  the  nomes  of  Egypt  (Arainoitis),  and  to 
several  cities  both  in  that  country  and  elsewhere.  He 
even  gave  orders  to  have  a  temple  erected  to  her,  but 
his  own  death  and  that  of  the  architect  prevented  the 
fulfilment  of  his  wishes.    It  was  intended  to  have  had 
the  ceiling  of  loadstone,  and  the  statue  of  iron,  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  appear  to  be  suspended  in  the  air. 
(Plin.,  34,  14.)— II.  Daughter  of  Lysimachus,  king  of 
Thrace,  and  the  earlier  wife  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
She  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  III.  (Euer- 
getes),  Lysimachus,  and  Berenice.    After  Ptolemy's 
union  with  Arsinoe,  his  own  sister,  she  was  banished 
to  Coptos.    Tbe  charge  brought  against  her  was  a 
design  to  overthrow  her  rival.— III.  Daughter  of  Ptol- 
emy III.,  and  Berenice,  married  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
ber  brother.    Her  husband  subsequently  having  be- 
come enamoured  of  Agathoclea,  and  being  complete!) 
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tiled  by  this  female  and  her  brothers,  was  Induced,  at 
fair  instigation,  to  order  Arsinoe'  to  be  put  to  death. — 
IV.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletes,  proclaimed  queen 
by  Ganymedes,  when  Caesar  attacked  Alexandres. 
She  was  conquered,  and  brought  in  triumph  to  Rome  ; 
hot,  as  this  proved  onpleasing  to  the  people,  she  was 
at  at  liberty.  Subsequently,  at  the  instigation  of  her 
younger  sister  Cleopatra,  she  was  put  to  death  by  the 
orders  of  Antony,  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Miletus. 
ilfol.BcU.  Alex.,  i.—Appum,  Bell.  Oh.,  6,  «.)— V. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  the  capital  of  the  Arainoi'tic  nome, 
lying  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  and  between  Herscleo- 
pola  Magna  and  Lake  Moeris.  It  derived  its  name 
ha  Arsinoe,  the  sister  nod  queen  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
derphus.  The  earlier  appellation  waa  the  "  City  of 
Crocodiles,"  as  the  Greeks  translated  it  (Crocodilo- 
fcta.  KpatoieOur  mXir,  Herod.,  2, 148).  This  laat- 
rsentioned  name  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
crocodile's  being  worshipped  here  ;  and  a  tamed  rep- 
mentatiie  of  this  fearful  class  of  creatures  was  care- 
fully nurtured  and  attended  to  in  an  adjacent  pond  or 
link.  Strabo  gives  an  account,  as  an  eyewitness,  of 
tan  curious  custom.  The  bodies  of  the  sacred  croco- 
diles were  deposited  after  death  in  the  cells  of  the 
labyrinth,  which  stood  near  the  city.  The  Egyptians 
honoured  the  crocodile  here,  because  it  was  conse- 
crated to  Typhon,  their  evil  genius,  whom  they  dread- 
id,  and  sought  to  appease  by  worshipping  an  animal 
which  was  ha  symboiicaJ  image.  The  city  of  Arsinoe 
is  now  a  pile  of  reins,  which  Be  not  far  to  the  north  of 
toe  modern  MtJiut  el  Fatoum.  Jomard  gives  an  ac- 
curate description  of  them.  (Daeript.  It  V Egypt, 
»«U,p  4«  )_Vi.  A  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  bead  of 
tbt  Suras  Arabieus,  snd  uot  far  from  the  spot  where 
«aods  the  modern  Suerz.  Philadelphus  constructed 
toe  nsibwr,  and  called  the  place  after  his  sister  snd 
queen  Aranoe.  In  its  immediate  vicinity  lay  the  city 
of  Cleopatra  of  later  erection,  and,  in  consequence  of 
their  proximity,  both  pieces  were  often  called  by  the 
cotninon  name  of  Cleopatris,  though  actually  distinct 

rls.  (Sfrai.,  805.)  Arsinoe  wss  connected  with 
Sue  by  means  of  the  canal  of  Ptolemy,  and  for  a 
long  period  was  the  very  life  of  the  navigation  on  the 
Sinus  Arabictis,  forming  tie  connecting  link  between 
tie  traffic  of  Egypt  and  that  of  the  East.  In  process 
of  lime,  however,  the  dangerous  navigation  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  golf  induced  the  Ptolemies  to  construct 
jnrboors  lower  down,  and  Arsinoe  from  this  time  sank 
m  importance,  and  finally  disappeared  from  notice. 
The  Peutinger  table,  in  the  third  century,  makes  men- 
tion of  the  place,  but  the  Itinerary  of  Antonine  passes 
«  orer  in  silence.  (Mamert,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  SI7.) 
—VII.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on  the  coast,  be- 
tween Celenderis  snd  the  mouth  of  the  Arymagdus. 
(Wit.,  5,  27 )— VIII.  Another  name  for  Patara,  in 
Ljeis.  (FkL  Patara.)— IX.  A  town  of  Cyprus,  near 
l»  promontory  of  Ammochostos.  (Sfr«4.,  688.)— X. 
A  barbtrar  of  Egypt,  on  the  Sinus  Arabicus,  below  Phi- 
lotere  Porhit.  (Pita.,  6,  S».>— XI.  Another  harbour, 
in  the  regio  Troglodylica,  in  the  vicinity  of  Dirse. 
(Jfds,  3, 8.— ArtcmU .,  op.  Smb.) 

Assi$s»  mus,  a  great  lake  in  the  southern  part  of 
Armenia  Major,  now  the  Lake  of  Van.  It  was  on  its 
jonbern  side  embellished  with  cities,  which  were 
better  known  to  the  Byzantine  writers  than  they  had 
been  before,  viz.,  Chaliat  or  Alhtat,  Ant*  at  ArgUh, 
«m  Perhi.  This  sheet  of  water  is  also  sometimes 
™»d,  m  Armenian  geography,  the  Lake  of  Betnouikh, 
™j>  the  district  of  that  name  in  which  it  is  situate. 
T»e  name  Besnouikh  is  deduced  from  that  of  Bssus, 
t^rrandson  of  Haig,  the  first  roler  of  Armenia.  (rVaAf, 
'  wiIct  ni  Miltel  Alien,  p.  608.) 

Asiuisos,  I.  son  of  Hystaspee,  was  brother  to 
™*"**)  First.    He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  hia 
nephew  Xenes  from  making  war  upon  the  Greeks,  but 
" tffect;  and,  after  accompanying  the  monarch  to 


the  Asiatic  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  was  sent  bark  by 
him  to  Susa,  to  act  as  viceroy  or  regent  in  his  absence. 
(Herod.,  7,  10,  seqq.—ll,  7, 17.— /«\,  7,  52.)  If  the 
story  relsted  by  Plutarch  be  true,  Artabsnus  must 
always  have  possessed  greet  influence  with  Xerxes, 
since,  according  to  the  Greek  writer,  the  monarch 
owed  his  crown  to  his  uncle,  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Persians  to  decide  between  Xerxes  and  his  elder 
brother  Ariamenel.  Artabsnus  adjudged  the  kingdom 
to  the  former,  as  having  been  born  after  his  father  came 
to  the  throne,  snd  aa  being  the  son  of  Atosea  the 
daughter  of  Cyrus.  (Pint.,  de  frat.  am.,  p.  488,/,  p. 
988,  Wyttenb. — Compare  the  account  given  by  He- 
rodotus, 7,  1,  tcqq.)  We  have  nothing  farther  of 
Artabsnus  in  history.  He  is  by  no  means  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  individual  of  the  same  name  (Arta- 
banns  II.)  who  slew  Xerxes.  (Bakr,  ad  Cle* ,  c.  SO, 
p.  151.— Lurcher,  ad  Ctet.,  vol.  6,  p.  287.>— II.  An 
Hyrcanian,  captain  of  the  guards  of  Xerxes,  and  for  a 
long  time  one  of  his  greatest  favourites.  When  the 
monarch,  after  his  return  from  Greece,  gave  himself 
up  to  a  life  of  dissolute  pleasure,  Artabsnus  conceived 
this  to  be  a  favourable  opportunity  for  seizing  on  the 
throne,  snd,  having  conspired  with  Mithradates,  one  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and  chamberlain  to  the  king, 
he  introduced  himself  by  night  into  the  royal  apart- 
ment, and  slew  Xerxes,  B.C.  484.  After  perpetrating 
the  deed,  he  ran  to  Artaxerxee,  the  son  of  the  monarch, 
and  told  him  that  Darius,  his  elder  brother,  had  just 
murdered  his  father.  Artaxerxes  believed  the  story, 
snd  his  brother  wss  immediately  arrested  and  put  to 
death.  After  the  new  monarch  bad  ascended  the 
throne,  Artabsnus  conspired  against  his  life,  but  wss 
betrayed  by  Megabyzus,  an  accomplice  of  his,  and  put 
to  death.  Such  is  the  account  of  Ctesiss  (c.  30), 
which  Lsrcher  very  justly  prefers  to  the  statements  of 
Justin  (8,  1)  snd  Diodorus  Siculos  (10,  19),  both  of 
which  appear  tinged  with  absurdity. — HI.  A  monarch 
of  Parthia,  known  as  Artabanits  II.,  or  Arsaces  VIII. 
He  succeeded  his  nephew  Phraates  II.  (Arsaces 
VII.),  and  waa  killed  in  a  war  with  the  Thogarii,  a 
Scythian  nation.  (Juttin,  48,  2.) — IV.  A  monarch  of 
Parthia,  known  as  Artabsnus  III.,  or  Arsaces  XIX. 
He  succeeded  Vonones  L,  whom  he  drove  from  the 
throne,  having  himself  previously  reigned*  in  Media. 
Faithful  to  the  Romans,  his  protectors,  ss  long  as  Ger- 
manicus  inspired  him  with  fear,  he  became,  after  the 
death  of  this  commander,  cruel  and  oppressive  to  his 
subjects,  and  arrogant  towards  Rome.  His  people 
complained  of  him  to  Tiberius,  who  named  for  them 
Phraates  as  king.  This  individual,  however,  dying 
on  the  route,  the  emperor  nominated  Tiridatea.  Arta- 
bsnus fled  into  Scvthia,  but,  being  encouraged  by  the 
effeminacy  of  Tiridatea,  he  took  up  arms  again,  and  re- 
covered his  kingdom.  The  death  of  Tiberius  saved  him 
from  punishment,  and  he  made  his  peace  with  Caligula 
by  dint  of  flatteries.  Still,  however,  he  waa  once  mora 
driven  out  by  bis  subjects,  and  only  returned  eventually 
to  die  in  his  kingdom,  about  44  A.D.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
8, 68.— Id.  ib.,  6, 81.— «.  ib.,  6, 48,  Ac.)— V.  Aking 
of  the  Parthians,  son  of  Vologeses  IV.,  ascended  the 
throne  A.D.  316.  His  historical  name  is  Artabsnus 
IV.,  or  Arsaces  XXXI.  He  bad  hardly  commenced 
his  reign  when  he  was  menaced  by  Caracalla.  The 
emperor  demanded  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in  order 
to  have  a  pretext  for  war  in  case  he  refused.  The 
Parthian  king,  however,  assented,  and  the  Roman  army 
was  allowed  to  approach  the  Parthian  capital,  where 
Artabanua  met  H  with  a  brilliant  cortege.  But  on  a 
given  signal,  the  Roman  troops  fell  upon  the  followers 
of  the  monarch,  and  an  indiscriminate  massacre  ensued, 
from  which  Artabanua  himself  with  difficulty  escaped. 
CarracaUa  thereupon  pillaged  the  surrounding  country, 
and  then  returned  to  Mesopotamia.  Artabanua,  burn- 
ing for  revenge,  assembled  the  largest  army  which  the 
Parthians  bad  ever  as  yet  raised,  crossed  the  Euphrates. 
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hid  waste  everything  with  fire  and  sword,  and  en- 
countered the  Roman  forces  in  Syria.  Macrinui  bad 
succeeded  Caracalla.  A  bloody  battle  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  two  days.  On  the  third  day,  a  herald  from 
the  Romans  announced  the  /act  of  Caracalla's  being 
dead,  and  that  Macrinus  was  his  successor,  and  also 
proposed  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  two  empires. 
The  Romans  accordingly  restored  the  prisoners  they 
had  taken,  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  Arta- 
banus  returned  to  his  capital.  Hia  prosperity,  however, 
was  of  short  duration.  Ardshir  Babegan,  or  Arta- 
xerxes,  excited  the  Persians  to- revolt,  and  Artabanus 
was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  With 
'  him  ended  the  Parthian  dynasty  of  the  A  rsacids.  The 
family  itself,  however,  was  not  extinct  in  the  person 
of  Arlabanus,  but  continued  to  reign  in  Armenia,  as 
tributary  to  the  new  Persian  dynasty,  until  the  time  of 
Justinian.    (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  640.) 

ArtabaZus,  I.  son  of  Pharnaces,  commander  of  the 
Parthians  and  Chora smians  in  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
He  escorted  this  monarch  through  Europe  to  Asia, 
after  the  battle  of  Salamia,  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
men,  and  rejoined  Mardoniua  before  the  battle  of  Pla- 
ttea.  He  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  engaging  in 
this  conflict,  but  to  no  purpose ;  and,  after  the  death  of 
Mardonius,  succeeded  in  retreating  to  Asia  with  the 
residue  of  his  own  forces,  having  obtained  a  safe  pas- 
sage through  Thessaly  by  assuring  the  inhabitants  that 
Mardonius  had  defeated  the  Greeks.  (Herod.,  7,  66 
—Id.,  8, 126  —  Id.,  9, 41.—  Id.,  9, 89.)— II.  A  general 
of  Artaxerxcs  LongimSnus.  He  remained  faithful  to 
this  prince  as  long  as  he  reigned,  and  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  conquer  Dalames,  who  had  revolted 
against  the  king.  He  himself  subsequently  revolted 
sgainst  Ochus,  but,  after  fleeing  into  Macedonia,  was 
pardoned  by  that  prince.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of 
Arbela,  on  the  side  of  Darius,  and,  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  surrendered  himself  to  Alexander,  who 
made  him  satrap  of  Bactriana.  He  had  a  large  number 
of  sons,  to  whom  Alexander  assigned  governments. 
His  daughters  were  married,  one  to  Ptolemy,  son  of 
Lagus ;  another  to  Eumenes,  of  Cardia  ;  and  a  third 
to  Seleucus.    (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  2,  p.  642.) 

Artabrum  Pkohontoriuv,  a  promontory  on  the 
northwester*  coast  of  Spain,  now  Cape  Finuterre,  in 
Gallicia.  It.  was  sometimes  called  Ccllicum  Promon- 
torium(Plin.,  4, 22),  and  also  Nerium.  (Strab.,  106.) 

Artacoana,  the  capital  of  Aria,  now  Herat,  situate 
on  the  river  Arias,  now  the  Heri.  (Arrian,  3,  25. — 
Strab.,  350.) 

Artaoeras  or  Artaqicerta,  a  town  of  Armenia 
Major,  northeast  of  Amida,  where  Chius  Cesar,  a 
nephew  of  Augustus,  was  dangerously  wounded  by  one 
Addruus.    It  is  now  probably  Ardit.    (Veil.  Paterc. 
-2,  103.) 

Artaphernes,  I.  a  brother  of  Darius,  and  son  of 
Hystaspes,  governor  of  Sardis.  (Herodot.,  5,  26.) — 
II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  whom  Darius,  sent  into 
Greece  with  Datis.  He  was  conquered  at  the  battle 
of  Marathon  by  Miltiades.  (Kid.  Datis. — Herod.,  4, 
163.— Id.,  5.  55.) 

Artavasdss  or  Artabazcs,  king  of  Armenia,  the 
son  snd  successor  of  Tigrsnes,  began  to  reign  about 
70  B.C.  It  was  principally  through  his  treacherous 
advice,  as  to  the  mode  of  entering  Parthia,  that  Crassus 
failed  in  hia  expedition  against  that  country.  He  was 
subsequently  taken  by  Antony,  to  whom  he  had  also 
acted  a  treacherous  part  in  his  Parthian  expedition, 
who  led  him  in  triumph  at  Alexandrea.  He  was  put 
to  death,  after  the  battle  of  Actium.  by  Cleopatra,  who 
wished  to  obtain  succours  from  the  King  of  Media,  and 
therefore  sent  him  the  head  of  Artsvasdcs,  his  ene- 
my. The  prince  appears  to  have  been  a  very  well  ed- 
ucated man.  He  wrote  in  Greek  two  historical  works, 
some  tragedies,  discourses,  dec.  (Plul.,  Vit.  Anton., 
c.  50,  tcqq.) 
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Artaxata,  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  Upper  Ar- 
menia, the  capital  of  the  empire,  built  upon  a  plain 
which  Hannibal  recommended  as  a  proper  site  for  the 
cspitsl  to  King  Artaxias.  Near  it  ran  the  Araxes.  It 
was  burned  by  Corbulo,  and  rebuilt  by  Tiridates,  who 
called  it  Nerotua,  in  honour  of  Nero.  It  ia  now  At- 
dak.  (PUn.,  6,  9.—Flor.,  3,  6.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  13, 
39,  et  41.-74.  ib.,  14,  23. — Id.  ib.,  16,  16.— Strtb., 
363.) 

Aetaxerxes,  I.  a  name  common  to  some  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  and  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  close  of  this  article.    The  first  of  the 
name  succeeded  hi*  father  Xerxes,  who  had  been  as- 
sassinated by  Artabanus,  captain  of  the  royal  gustos. 
After  discovering  snd  punishing  the  murderer  of  his 
father,  and  bringing  to  a  close  a  war  in  Bactria,  oc- 
casioned by  the  revolt  of  a  satrap,  he  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence the  Egyptians,  who  had  revolted  under  Inarus, 
and  who  had  been  aided  by  the  Athenians.  Though 
severe  in  the  earlier  part  of  bis  reign,  he  became  con- 
spicuous afterward  for  mildness  and  moderation.  This 
Artaxerxea  was  called  Maxpu^no  (Longitninut),  from 
the  extraordinary  length  of  his  arms,  according  to 
Strabo,  which,  on  hia  standing  straight,  could  reach  his 
knees ;  but,  according  to  Plutarch,  because  hia  right 
hand  was  longer  than  hia  left.    He  reigned  thirty  years, 
and  died  B.C.  425.    (Ctet.,  Pert.,  c.  30,  ttqq.,  p.  71, 
ttqq.,  ed  Bdhr.—Plut.,  Vit.  Arlax.,  init.)—U.  The 
second  of  the  name,  was  surnamed  Mvijuwv  (Afncmoo), 
on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory.    He  was  son 
of  Darius  the  Second,  by  Parysatis,  the  daughter  of 
Artaxerxea  Longimanos,  and  had  three  brothers,  Cyrus, 
Ostanes,  and  Oxathres.   His  na  me  waa  Arsaces.  which 
he  changed  into  Artaxerxea  when  be  ascended  the 
throne.    His  brother  Cyme  was  of  an  ambitious  dis- 
position, and  he  resolved  to  mske  himself  king  in  op- 
position to  Artaxerxea.    Parysatia  always  favoured 
Cyrua ;  and  when  he  was  accused  by  Tisssphernes  of 
plotting  against  his  brother,  she  obtained  bis  pardon  by 
her  influence  and  entreaties.   According^  Xenophon 
(Anab  ,  1,  1),  it  was  irritation  against  hia  brother  for 
listening  to  this  charge  that  induced  Cyrua  to  revolt 
and  aapire  to  the  throne.    Another  reason,  however, 
still  more  powerful  in  the  eyes  of  an  ambitious  prince, 
would  likewise  appear  to  have  urged  him  on  to  the 
step.    Artaxorxes  had  been  born  before  hia  father's 
accession  to  the  empire,  whereas  Cyrus  was  bom  the 
son  of  a  king,  a  distinction  somewhat  similar  to  that 
which  had  given  Xerxea  the  throne.    (  Vid.  A  rtabanus, 
I.)   Cyrua  had  been  appointed  by  his  brother  satrap 
of  Lydia,  and  had  also  the  command  assigned  him  of 
whatever  forces  the  Dorian  cities  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  might  be  required  to  send  as  auxiliaries  to 
the  Persian  armies.   (Consult  Schneider,  ad  Xcn., 
Anab.,  1, 1.)   Taking  advantage  of  this,  he  assembled 
under  various  pretexts  a  numerous  army,  and  at  length 
marched  against  hia  brother  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  barbarians,  and  nearly  thirteen  thousand 
Greeks.   Artaxerxea  met  him  at  Cunaxa  with  an  army 
of  nine  hundred  thousand  barbarians,  and  a  brief  con- 
flict ensued,  in  which  Cyrus  was  killed.  .  He  was  slain 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory ;  for  he  had  routed  with 
his  body-guard  the  guards  of  the  king,  while  the 
Greeks  were  in  full  pursuit  of  that  part  of  the  king's 
army  which  had  been  opposed  to  them.    The  loss  of 
the  bsttle  waa  owing  partly  to  the  rash  impetuosity  of 
Cyrus  in  charging  the  royal  guards,  and  partly  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  Greeks  having  pursued  too  far  the 
barbarians  opposed  to  them.    Artaxerxea  was  wounded 
in  the  action  by  Cyrus's  own  hand,  while  Cyrua,  on  the 
other  hand,  waa  slain  by  Mithradates,  a  young  Persian 
noble,  and  by  a  Carian  soldier,  having  been  wounded 
in  succession  by  each.    So  anxious,  however,  was 
Artaxerxea  to  have  it  believed  that  he  himself  had  slain 
the  young  prince,  that  both  Mithradates  and  the  Carian 
eventually  lost  their  Uvea  for  boasting  of  the  deed 
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After  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  the  Greeks  began  their 
celebrated  retreat,  so  graphic  an  account  of  which  has 
been  preserved  for  as  in  the  pages  of  Xenophon.    (  Vid. 
lenophon. )    Artaxerxes  was  now  peaceable  possessor 
of  tie  throne.    Being  irritated  at  the  Lacedemonians, 
who  had  embraced  his  brother's  cause,  he  lent  aid  to 
Concra  the  Athenian  admiral,  and  succeeded  by  his 
meins  in  wresting  from  Sparta  the  dominion  of  the 
tea  He  then  famished  the  necessary  means  for  re- 
building the  walls  of  Athens,  and  finally,  by  employing 
la  gold  in  sowing  dissensions  among  the  Grecian, 
sites,  he  forced  Agesilaus  to  abandon  the  extensive 
conquests  he  had  already  made  in  the  Persian  domin- 
ions.  The  war  at  length  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a 
memorable  treaty,  by  which  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
sere  abandoned  to  his  sway.    Artaxerzes  Was  not 
necessful  in  checking  a  revolt  on  the  part  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, nor  was  his  march  in  person  against  the  Cadusii, 
in  Upper  Asia,  crowned  with  any  happier  result.  He 
was  governed  entirely  by  his  mother  rarysatis,  who,  by 
Undying  his  inclinations,  bad  gained  a  complete  as- 
cendency over  him.    After  having  put  to  death  Darius, 
his  eldest  son,  for  conspiring  against  him,  he  died  at 
the  advanced  age  of  ninety- tour  years,  bowed  down  by 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  two  other  sons  whom  Ochus,  who 
reigned  after  him,  had  managed  to  cut  off.  According 
to  Uiodoros, be  was  on  the  throne  forty-three  years; 
but  according  to  Eusebius  and  the  Alexandrine  Chron- 
icle, forty  years.   Plutarch  makes  his  reign  sixty- two 
years,  but  this  is  an  error  of  a  transcriber.  (Diod. 
Sic,  13,  Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  316, 

323.) — HI.  The  third  of  the  name,  called  previously 
Ochus,  and  known  in  history  as  Artaxerzes  Ochus,  or 
amply  Ochus,  succeeded  his  father  Mnemon.  He 
commenced  his  reign  with  the  massacre  of  hia  brothers, 
and  of  all  who  belonged  to  the  royal  family.  Egypt 
was  at  this  time  in  full  revolt,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  reduce  it,  and  Ochus  con- 
tinued the  war  by  means  of  bis  generals.  Learning, 
however,  that  the  Egyptians  indulged  in  railleries 
against  his  person,  and,  moreover,  that  Phoenicia  and 
Cyprus  had  also  rebelled,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
bis  armies,  took  Sidon  through  the  treachery  of  Mentor, 
commander  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  made  an 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  the  inhabitants.  He  then 
marched  against  Egypt,  and  reconquered  it  through 
the  military  talents  of  Bagoas.  Once  master  of  the 
country,  he  gave  himself  up  to  aD  manner  of  cruelty, 
destroyed  the  temples,  insulted  the  Egyptian  deities, 
and.  to  crown  all,  caused  the  sacred  Apis  to  be  killed, 
and  bis  flesh  served  up  for  a  repast.  This  conduct 
excited  the  indignation  of  Bagoas,  who,  being  an  Egyp- 
tian by  birth,  was,  of  course,  strongly  attached  to  the 
religion  of  bis  country.  He  concealed  his  angry  feel- 
ings, however,  nntil  Ochus  had  returned  to  Persia,  and 
resumed  his  indolent  mode  of  life,  giving  up  the  reins 
of  government  entirely  to  Bagoas.  The  latter  there- 
upon caused  him  to  be  poisoned,  gave  his  body  to  be 
devoured  by  cats,  and,  to  indicate  his  cruelty  of  dis- 
position, had  sabre  handles  made  of  his  bones.  Bagoas 
placed  on  the  vacant  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  son 
of  Ochus,  and  pot  to  death  all  the  rest.  Ochus  reigned 
eleven  years,  not  eighteen,  as  Manetho  gives  it.  (JBti- 
«a,  V.  H.,  6,  8  — Justin,  10,  3.)— IV.  A  soldier  of 
fortune,  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sassanidas,  and 
esfled  by  the  Greek  historians  Artaxerzes.  His  true 
came  was  Ardechir  Babegan,  and  be  was  the  son  or 
grandson  of  an  individual  named  Sassan,  who,  though 
in  very  retraced  circumstances,  claimed  descent  from 
Artaxerxes  Longimanns.  He  succeeded  in  dethroning 
Artabanos,  the  but  of  the  Antacids,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  second  or  later  Persian  empire.  Al- 
though a  usurper,  Artaxerxes  appears  to  have  bad  a 
peaceable  reign,  as  far  as  the  interna]  affairs  of  his 
kingdom  were  concerned.  In  bis  external  relations  be 
came  in  contact  with  the  Emperor  Severus,  who  de- 
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feated  him  on  his  invading  the  Roman  territory,  and 
forced  him  to  retreat.    Artazerzea  was  about  to  renew 
.  the  war  with  fresh  forces,  when  he  died.    To  rare 
j  prudence  and  heroic  courage  he  united  a  love  of  letters, 
!  and  is  said  to  have  composed  several  works.  He 
I  reigned  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  and  left  the  throne 
'  to  Sapor  I. — V.  A  brother  and  successor  of  Sapor  II. 
He  died  after  a  reign  of  four  years,  A.D.  384. — As 
regards  the  form  Artoxerxes  ('Afrrofe'pifw).  which  some- 
times occurs,  in  editions,  in  place  of  the  more  common 
Artaxerxes,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bahr  (ad  Ctes.,  p. 
ISO,  seqq.).    The  name  Artaxerxes  is  supposed  to  have 
been  Artackskast  or  Artachshasta  in  Persian,  and  to  ' 
have  been  compounded  of  the  Persian  Art  or  Ard, 
"  strong,"  and  the  Zendic  Kksketro,  Khskered,  or  Khske- 
tra,  "  a  warrior."    Hence  the  appellation  Artaxerxes 
will  signify  "  a  strong  or  mighty  warrior."  (Compare 
Herodotus,  6,  96,  'AprafipljtK,  piyat  ipiytof.)  Others 
write  the  Persian  name  thus,  Artaksckett,  and  make 
it  equivalent  to  "  a  gnat  king."   (Consult  Bahr,  ad 
Ctes.,  p.  1 87. — Rosenmiiller,  Handbuek,  dec,  vol.  1, 
p.  373,  n.  40. — De  Sacy,  Mcmoires  star  diverse  an- 
tiquitis  de  la  Perse,  p.  100.) 

ArtaxUs,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Armenia. — 
I.  The  first  reigned  in  the  Upper  or  Greater  Armenia, 
with  the  consent  of  Anttochus  the  Great.  He  gave  an 
asylum  to  Hannibal  at  one  time,  and  was  also  taken 
prisoner  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  but  afterward  regain- 
ed bts  liberty. — II.  The  son  of  Artavasdes.  He  was 
killed  by  his  own  subjects,  A.D.  SO,  and  Tigranes 
chosen  as  his  successor.  ( Tacit.,  Ann.,  S.) — III.  Sun 
named  Zeno,  son  of  PcHsinon.  He  was  proclaimed 
king  of  Armenia  by  Germsnieus,  in  the  place  of  Ve- 
nonss,  who  was  expelled  the  throne.  He  died  A.D. 
36.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  6,  81.) 

Astxmidokus,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Cnidus,  who.  hav- 
ing been  intrusted  by  his  friend  Brutus  with  the  secret  ol 
the  conspiracy  set  on  foot  against  Cesar,  presented  to 
the  latter  a  memorial  containing  an  account  of  the  whole 
affair.  -Caesar  received  it  as  he  was  going  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  put  it  with  other  papers  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  thinking  it  to  be  of  no  material  consequence.  Had 
it  been  read  by  him,  the  whole  plot  would  have  been 
crushed.  (Pint ,  Vit.  Ctu.) — II.  A  geographer  of 
Epheaus,  who  flourished  sbout  104  B.C.  After  hav- 
ing visited  the  coasts  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  having  seen  Gades  and  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  shores,  as  also  the  Sinus  Arabicus  or  Red 
Sea,  he  published  a  geographical  work  in  eleven  books, 
entitled  Tcuypafovjicva.  More  than  five  centuries 
after  this,  Marcianua  of  Heracles  made  an  abridgment 
of  it,  a  part  of  which  is  preserved.  We  have  also  re- 
maining some  other  fragments  of  Artemidorua.  Athe- 
nasus  likewise  cites  his  Ionic  Memoirs,  lavish  into- 
/tvy/tara.  He  is  often  referred  to  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium.  The  remains  of  Ar- 
teoiidorus  are  given  in  the  Minor  Greek  geograhpers 
by  Hoeachel  and  Hudson,  with  the  exception  of  one 
fragment,  giving  a  description  of  the  Nile,  which  was  - 
published  for  the  first  time  by  Berger  in  Aretin's  Bey- 
Irage  zur  Oesck.  und  Lit.,  vol.  S,  1804  (May),  p.  60. 
— III.  A  native  of  Epbesus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Antonines,  and  who  was  surnamed,  for  distinction 
from  Others,  Daldianus,  becanse  his  mother  hsd  been 
born  in  Daldis,  a  city  of  Lydia.  He  published,  under 
the  title  of  'OveipOKpirucd,  a  work  On  the  Interpreta- 
tion of  Dreams,  in  five  books.  It  contains  all  that 
the  author  had  been  able  to  collect  during  his  travels 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia,  from  those  persons  who, 
in  that  superstitious  age,  had  turned  their  attention  to  - 
so  futile  and  illusory  a  subject.  The  work,  apart 
from  its  main  topic,  contains  some  very  interesting 
information  respecting  ancient  customs,  and  serves 
also  to  explain  many  symbols  and  allegorical  objects 
connected  with  the  sculpture  of  former  times.  It  fur- 
nishes, moreover,  soma  important  aid  in  elucidating 
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points  of  mythology.  The  style  is  marked  by  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  neatness,  if  not  elegance.  Tbe  best 
edition  is  that  of  Reiff,  Leipt.,  1805,  8  vols.  8vo. — 
IV.  A  physician  in  the  age  of  Hadrian.  He  is  charged 
with  having  mutilated  the  works  of  Hippocrates.  Not 
content  with  removing  expressions  that  bad  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  substituting  others  that  were  mora  intelli- 
gible in  his  own  day,  he  is  said  also  to  have  -interpo- 
lated (he  text,  and  to  have  struck  out,  at  tbe  same 
time,  whatever  appeared  to  clash  with  the  sew  matter 
thus  brought  in  by  him.  (Vid.  Hippocrates. — Galen, 
comm.  in  lib.  de  not.  hum.,  p.  4  — Sprengel,  Hist. 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  894.)— V.  A  painter,  whose  country 
is  uncertain.  He  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the 
first  century  of  our  era,  and  is  referred  to  by  Martial 
(Ep  ,  6,  40),  who  censures  him,  because,  in  painting 
Venus,  he  did  not  give  that  soft  gracefulness  to  her 
person  which  other  artists  had  done,  bat  rather  a  de- 
gree of  the  austere  dignity  of  Minerva.  (SilUg,  Diet. 
Art.,  i.  ».) 

Aktehis  fAprcauf),  tbe  Greek  name  of  Diana. 
From  a  curious  passage  in  Clemens  Alexandrinua 
{Strom.,  I,  p.  384,  Pott.),  it  would  appear,  that  the 
goddess  was  called  Artemis  because  of  Phrygian  origin 
(Qovyiav  ts  oveav,  KCKXtjaOu  'Aprepuv).  Hence  Ja- 
blonski  concludes,  tbat  the  name  itself  is  a  Phrygian 
one,  and  be  compares  it  with  the  royal  appellation  Ar- 
temas,  as  given  in  Xenophon  to  a  king  of  Phrygia. 
(Cyrop.,  3,  I,  6.)  k  is  very  probable,  that  tbe  primi- 
tive root  of  die  term  Artemis  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
Persian  tongue  (Arta,  Artt,  Art.  Ar,  all  signifying 
"great,"  or  "  excellent"),  and  thus  Artemis  or  Diana 
becomes  identical  with  the  "  great"  mother  of  Nature, 
even  as  she  was  worshipped  at  Epheeiis.  As  a  col- 
lateral confirmation  of  this  etymology,  we  may  state, 
that  the  Persians,  according  to  Herodotus  (7, 61),  ori- 
ginally called  themselves  Artec*  ('Aproiot),  which  Hel- 
lanicus  makea  equivalent  to  the  Greek  fipuec,  "heroet," 
i.  e.,  great,  strong,  powerful.  (Hellan.,  fragm.,  p.  97, 
Slurz. — Id.,  op.  Stepk.  By*.,  *.  *.  'Apraw\  Other 
derivations  of  the  name  Artemis  are  not  so  satisfacto- 
ry. Sickler,  for  example,  deduces  it  from  the  Semitic 
Ar,  "  a  foe,"  and  tama,  "  impurity,"  as  indicating  the 
foe  of  what  is  unchaste,  gloomy,  or  obscure.  ( CaJmut, 
p.  xc.)  Welcker,  on  the  other  band,  regards  it  as  an 
epithet  of  tbe  same  nature  with  Opis  and  Nemesis, 
and  says  that  it  is  &pi-Qifiic .  (8dnoe*k,  Etymol.  My- 
thai.  Andtut.,  p.  368.)  Plato,  in  his  Cratylua,  derives 
'kpreuit  from  ipre/i^f,  "  whole,'*  "  uninjured,"  and, 
therefore,  "  sound"  and  "  pure,"  as  referring  to  the 
virgin  purity  of  the  goddess.  This  is  about  as  correct 
as  the  rest  of  Plato's  attempts  at  etymology.  ( CratyU, 
p.  60  —  Op.,  td.  Bekk.,  vol.  4,  p.  348.— Consult  Grea- 
ter, Symtotik,  vol.  3,  p.  190.) 

Artemisia,  I.  daughter  of  Lygdamis  of  Halicamas- 
■us,  reigned  over  Halicamaseoa,  and  also  over  Cos 
and  other  adjacent  iaUnds.  She  joined  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes,  when  be  invaded  Greece,  with  five  vessels, 
the  best  equipped  of  the  whole  fleet  after  those  of  the 
Sidonians  ;  and  she  displayed  so  much  valour  and  skill 
•t  tbe  battle  of  Salsmis,  ss  to  elicit  from  Xerxes  the 
well-known  remark,  tbat  tbe  men  had  acted  like  wom- 
en in  the  fight,  and  tbe  women  like  men.  Tbe  Athe- 
nians, indignant  that  a  female  should  appear  fa  arms 
■gainst  them,  offered  a  reward  of  10,000  drachms  to 
any  one  who  should  take  her  prisoner.  She  however 
escaped  after  the  action.  (Herod.,  7,  99.— Id.,  8,  88. 
•—lis.,  8, 93.)  If  we  are  to  believe  Ptolemy  Hephats- 
4ton,  s  writer  who  mixed  up  many  fables  with  some 
■truth,  Artemisia  subsequently  conceived  an  attachment 
for  a  youth  of  Abydoa,  named  Dardanus ;  but,  not 
.meeting  with  a  return  for  her  passion,  she  put  out  his 
eyes  white  be  slept,  end  then  threw  herself  down  from 
the  lover's  leap  at  the  Promontory  of  I<eucate.  (  Ptol. 
Hephteit.,  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  190,  p.  153,  Bekk.)— II. 
Another  queen  of  Caria,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
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preceding.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Hecatommw, 
king  of  Caria,  and  married  her  brother  Meusolua,  a  •' 
species  of  union  ssnctioned  by  the  customs  of  the  ' 
country.    She  lost  her  husband,  who  was  remarkable  ' 
for  personal  beauty,  B.C.  365,  and  sbe  becsme,  in  con-  ' 
sequence,  a  prey  to  the  deepest  affliction.   A  splendid 
tomb  was  erected  to  his  memory,  called  Mauiolim  ' 
(Uaveuitlov,  toil,  ftvij/uiov,  L  e.,  "  tomb  of  Maueo-  ' 
Ids"),  and  the  most  noted  writers  of  the  day  were  in-  * 
vited  to  attend  a  literary  contest,  in  which  ample  re-  * 
wards  were  to  be  bestowed  on  those  who  should  celebrata  ' 
with  most  ability  the  praises  of  the  deceased.  Among 
tbe  individuals  who  came  together  on  that  occasion  ' 
were,  according  to  Aulus  Genius  (10,  18),  Theopom- 
pus,.Tbeodectes,  Naucrites,  and  even  Isocretes.  The 
prize  was  won  by  Theopompus.    (Aul.  GclL,  I.  c.)  '■ 
Valerius  Msximua  and  Aulus  Gellius  relate  a  marvel- 
lous story  concerning  the  excessive  grief  of  Artemisii. 
They  say  that  aha  actually  mixed  ,  the  ashes  of  her  hus- 
band with  water,  and  drank  them  off!  (Vol.  Jfai.,4,6.) 
The  grief  of  Artemisia,  poignant  though  it  was,  did  not 
cause  her  to  neglect  the  csre  ef  ber  dominions ;  she 
conquered  tbe  isle  of  Rhodes,  and  gained  possession 
of  some  Greek  cities  on  the  main  land  ;  and  yet  it  is 
aaid  tbat  she  died  of  grief  two  years  after  the  loss  of 
her  husband.   (Vilrun.,  2,  B.—Strab.,  656.— Pita, 
36,  5.) 

ArtehisIom,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  on  the  north- 
western side  of  the  island.  It  bad  a  temple  sacred  ts 
Artemis  (Diana),  whence  its  name.  Off  this  coast 
the  Greeks  obtained  their  first  victory  over  the  Sect 
of  Xerxes,  on  the  same  day  with  the  actios  ef  Tber- 
ntopyke.    (Herod.,  7,  175,  dec.) 

Axtbmjta,  I.  a  city  of  Assyria,  north  of  Seleqcia, 
and  southwest  of  Apollonia.  It  appears  to  have  been 
tbe  same  with  Daetagtrda  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  Chalamr  of  mere  modern  times.  (Tacit.,  6,  41. 
— Plin.,  6,  26.— Itid.,  Charac.) — II.  Another  in  Ar- 
menia Major,  near  its  southern  boundary,  now  Ae'vur 
or  Van.  It  lay  at  the  southeastern  extremity  of  tbe 
Arsissa. Paras,  now  Lake  of  Van. 

Artemon,  I.  s  celebrated  mechanician,  a  native  of 
Clazomeme,  who  waa  with  Pericles  at  the  siege  of  Sa- 
moa, where  it  ia  aaid  he  invented  the  battering-ram,  the 
tutudo,  and  other  equally  valuable  military  engines. 
(Plut^  Vit.  PerieL,  c.  3V.)-II.  A  native  of  Syria,  on 
of  the  lower  order,  whose  features  resembled  in  the 
strongest  manner  those  of  AnLiochus  Theos.  Tbe 
queen,  after  the  king's  murder,  made  use  of  Artemou 
to  represent  her  husband  in  a  lingering  state,  that,  by 
his  seeming  to  have  died  a  natural  death,  she  might  con- 
ceal her  guilt,  and  effect  her  wicked  purpose.  (Pli*., 
7,  10.) 

Aktimfasa,  a  name  given  to  a  goddess  among  tbe 
Scythians,  whose  attributes  resembled  those  of  the  Gre- 
cian Venus.  (Herod,,  4, 69.)  Some  read,  in  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  'kpitrnooa  (Arippasa)  ;  others,  with  On- 
sen (txmtr.  Celt.  V.,  p.  609),  prefer  'Apytpiraoo. 
Many  consider  the  deity  here  mentioned  to  be  none 
other  than  the  "Earth,"  the  German  Hcrtha,  for,  ac- 
cording to  Jamiesoa,  the  ancient  Goths  called  Venus 
lordem-ata,  and  Ardem-ma,  i.  e.,  "  terrsp  dea."  The 
first  part  of  tbe  name  reminds  us  at  once  of  our  English 
term  "earth,"  through  the  German  "  errfc,"  and  the  re- 
uiainderrefoeUotbe  Asi.  or  earliest  deities  of  Asiatic  and 
Scandinavian  mythology.  (Hemic*  Scythiam,  p.  120.) 

A>vai.ks  or  Ambae vZi.Ee,  a  name  given  to  twelve 
priests  who  celebrated  the  festivala  called  Arabarvalia. 
This  sacerdotal  order  is  said  to  have  been  instituted 
by  Romulus  in  honour  of  his  nurse  Acca  Laurenlia, 
who  had  twelve  sons ;  and  when  one  of  them  died, 
Romulus,  to  console  her,  offered  to  supply-  his  piece, 
and  called  himself  end  the  rest  of  her  sons  Fraira 
Arnalee.  Their  office  wss  for  life,  and  continued  even 
in  captivity  and  exile  They  wore  a  crown  made  of 
the  ears  of  wheat,  and  a  white  woollen  wreath  aro  jnd 
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The  hymn  sang  by  these  tiioatt  mi 

I  in  1778,  in  opening  the  fonodationa  of  the 
mcrmtj  of  Si  Peter's,  uncnM  on  ■  stone.  Conanlt 
ForvUua  (Lex.  Tot.  LtL,  t.  *.  Arvelee),  wfaeo  tbe 
question  ia  considered,  whether  tke  Amies  and  the 
Ambamlaa  wan  diatinct  pbeatbooda  or  not.  Refer- 
ence ia  then  made  to  (be  work  of  Marinio,  "  Dtgti 
Attache  Mmmwenli  «V  Frteiii  Arwmk,  eeoiptU  gie  m 
Jessie  di  mormo,  ed  em  rmcctitt,  dtofereJu  tamnun- 
it*.    Roma,  1796,  8  vela.  4tt>." 

AaoBBia,  •  god  of  the  Egyptian*,  eon  of  lata  and 
Osiris.   <  Vid.  Harua.) 

Aktuhi,  a  powerful  people  of  Gaul,  smote  terri- 
tories lea-  between  the  sources  of  the  Elmer  or  Alket, 
and  Dwibsm  or  Doriagnt,  branches  of  the  Liger  and 
Garaaana.  The  district  ie  new  Atmergnt.  Their 
capital  ma  Awgusumemetssa,  bow  CUrmont.  They 
were  a  powerra  nation,  and  were  only  ceaonrted  after 
great  satogfcter.  Their  name  ia  aapposed  to  be-derived 
from  Ar,  or  "high,"  and  Veram  (fttronn), "  eooo- 
try"  or  "  region."  (TUarry,  /fist,  dot  Gmdou,  vol. 
*,p.3J>.) 

Auction  PaeewrpoajoM,  a  promontory  of  Chios. 
The  adjacent  country  waa  turnout  for  producing  a 
wine  (rum  Anutmm)  that  waa  considered  the  beet 
of  aU  the  Greek  wine.  {Vvg.,  Eelog.,  5,  71.— 
&ras.,  966.— mm  pout  turn,  mwi,  dtc,  e.  17. 
—CUm.  Akx.,  Pmd.,  8,  8.) 

Anna  TABoauciaa,  I.  a  brother  of  Lucia*  Tor- 
ernstus,  or  Tarqsin  the  Paeod.    He  waa  of  «  meet 
and  gentle  spirit,  and  eraa  aurried  to  the  younger 
Ttdlia.   Hit  wife,  •  hanghty  and  aaabitieue  women, 
" "  an,  according  to  the  eld  legend,  and  mar- 
"i  amain  the  Praod,  who  had,  in  like  manner,  made 
oath  hie  own  apoaae.   (Ia*.,  1, 46. — Arnold'* 
vol.  1,  p.  41.)-rII.  A  eon  of  Terquin  the 
ProeaL    In  aba  first  oonfliet  that  took  place  after  the 
riputiioD  of  hie  father,  he  and  Bents*  alew  each  other. 
\Ln.  3,  6  —AnuWt  Rome,  vm.  1,  p.  1*8.) 

Aatra-noa,  I.  a  Koman  writer,  who,  with  an  affec- 
tation of  the  style  of  SaHoet,  eompoaed  in  the  age  of 
Aagoatoe  a  hiatory  of  the  firat  Punic  war.  ( Veu.,  ie 
But.  Lot.,  1,  18.)— II.  A  Roman  poet,  whoee  fall 
aame  wae  Arnntiua  Stella.  He  i*  highly  praised  by 
Statins,  who  dedicated  oome  of  hat  proauctiom  to  him, 
ud  also  by  Martial.  Among  the  warka  that  he  com- 
posed waa  a  poem  on  the  victory  of  Domitiaa  over  the 
Damataa.  Hie  writings  have  not  come  down  to  at. 
ISutmt,  Shoe.,  1,  3,  17 — Id.  ♦».,  1,  *,  t68,  etc.— 
thrmU.  fi.  S».  %  —U  ,  IS,  8,  11,  Ac.) 
Vai.  " 
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Asxata,  a  town  of  Armenia  Major,  eitaate  on  the 
Araxcs.  coat  of  Aitaxata,  towards  the  confinea  of  Me- 
dia- (Strab  ,  528.)  It  ia  probably  the  Naxttana  of 
Ptahmrjt. 

Abtakbbb,  a  Persian,  appointed  governor  of  Egypt 
by  Cambaaaa     He  waa  pat  to  death  by  Bertaafor  ls- 
soin*  a  sahwr  coinage  in  hit 
4,16».) 

A  MX  Das,  a,  governor  of  the  Cimmerian  Boeporat 
anaer  FWnaoaa.  He  molted  against  him  B.C.  47; 
and  having  aWteted  both  bin  and  hit  auceeeaer,  obtain- 
ed peaeeaUe  paauaaainu  of  aba  government,  which  waa 
afterward eoaifiiined  to  him  by  Augustus.  He  separated 
by  a  wall  tbe  Tauric  Chersonese  from  the  continent. 
(Aspaes,  Boil  MUknd.,\9».~~Dio  Cutrne,  43,  46.) 

Aacno-aoroB,  I;  a  Roman  fortified  peat  on  the  Ger- 
man aide)  of  the  Rhine.  Ptolemy  placet  it  where  tbe 
Canal  of  Drnsus  joined  tbe  Yearn. — II.  A  town  of 
Genmany,  placed  by  tbe  Tab.  Peuttng.  on  the  western 
bank  of  tbe  Rhine,  tooth  of  tbe  modern  Smfen. 
(Compare  Meaner*,  Geogr.,  vol.  t,  p.  444.)  Ritter 
has  aame  corieoa  speculations  open  the  name  of  this 
place,  and  eeefca  to  trace  an  analogy  between  it  and 
mat  of  the  Aapormani,  on  the  Palue  Maratis  (Strata, 
485),  «a  mao  between  both  of  meet  and  the  famed 


Ae-gard  of  ScandinaTian  mythology.  (Kitten  Vor- 
ktUe,  p.  396,  *eqq. — Consult  remarks  under  tbe  arti- 
cle Ati.) 

Aeaverm, «  email  inland  tribe  of  Africa,  situate  be- 
tween the  GtlUgamnw  on  the  east,  and  the  Aaschisas  on 
the  west  (Hendot.,  4,  170)^  and  above  Cyrenaica. 
Tbey  had  no  eomnwnieation  with  the  coast,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Cyreneans.  According  to  Hcrodotut 
(/.  «.),  they  were  beyond  all  the  Africans  remarkable  for 
the  uae  of  chariots  drawn  by  four  bortea.  (Kcnnell, 
Geogr.  Hered.,  vol.  3,  p.  365.) 

AacALAratre,  I.  a  ton  of  Mara  and  Aatyoche,  went  to 
the  Trojan  war  at  the  head  of  the  Qrcbomcnians,  with 
his  brother  Ialmenua.  He  waa  killed  by  Deiphobue. 
(Hot.,  U.,  3,  518.) — II.  A  ton  of  Acheron  by  Gorgyra 
or  OrphDe,  stationed  by  Pluto  to  watch  orcr  Proserpina 
in  the  Elyaian  fields  It  waa  be  who  testified  to  the 
fact  of  Proserpina's  having  eaten  a  pomegranate  aeed 
in  the  kingdom  of  Pluto.  ( Vid.  Proserpina.)  He  was 
changed  into  an  owl  for  hia  mischief-making.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  5,  549.)  Another  legend  tavs  that  Cures  placed 
a  large  atone  on  htm  in  Erebus,  which  Herculea  rolled 
away.  (Apolled ,  1,  5,  8.— Id .,  3,  6,  12.)  There 
are  likewise  other  variations  in  the  fable,  as  given  by 
the  ancient  mycologists.  According  to  Antoninus 
Libera  lit  (c.  84),  who  quotes  from  Nicander,  the  name 
of  the  individual  waa  Aaealabus,  son  of  the  nymph 
Miame  (Meows).  Hit  mother  having  handed  Ceres  a 
drink  when  the  latter  waa  searching  for  her  daughter, 
and  tbe  goddess  having,  through  excessive  thirst, 
drained  the  cub  at  a  single  draught,  Ascalabus,  in  de- 
rision, ordered  a  caldron  to  be  brought ;  whereupon 
the  offended  deity  changed  him  into  a  lizard.  (Com- 
pare Muneker,  id  Anton.  Lib.,  I.  c,  and  Creuter, 
Symhotik,  vol.  4,  p.  467,  tejq.) 

AtCALOH,  a  maritime  town  of  Palestine,  330  for- 
longs  from  Jerusalem,  between  Azotus  to  the  north, 
and  Gaza  to  the  south.  Venus  Urania  was  worship- 
ped in  this  city.  Her  temple  was  pillaged,  according 
to  Herodotus,  by  tbe  Scythians,  B.C.  630.  Here  also 
was  worshipped  the  goddess  Derceto.  Ascalon  waa 
taken  from  the  Assyrians  by  the  Persians,  and  after- 
ward fell  successively  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  Ptolemy,  and  Antiochus  I. ;  but,  during  the 
wart  between  Antiochus  Epiphanos  and  his  brother 
Philopator,  it  became  independent,  and  remained  so 
until  it  fell  under  the  Roman  power.  It  was  frequent- 
ly taken  by  the  Saracens,  and  suffered  much  during 
the  crusades.  Baldwin,  king  of  Jerusalem,  took  it, 
after  a  siege  of  five  or  six  months,  in  1153  or  1154,  at 
which  time  it  was  erected  into  an  episcopal  town  ; 
bat,  falling  at  length  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  it  waa 
almost  destroyed,  and  is  now  an  insignificant  place, 
which  they  occupy  for  the  purpose  of  opposing  the  in- 
roads of  the  Arabians.  Its  modern  name  is  Scalona. 
Herod  the  Great  was  born  in  Ascalon,  and  hence  re- 
ceived the  appellation  of  Ascalonites.  (Plin.,  5,  13. 
— Amm.  MareeU.,  14,  36  —  Pro!.,  5,  16.— Strato, 
633. — Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  6,  1.) 

AtCANiot,  I.  ton  of  .(Eneas  by  Creiiaa.  According 
to  the  old  legend  (for  it  ia  not  right  to  dignify  such 
narratives  with  the  name  of  history)  he  wss  saved  from 
the  flames  of  Troy  by  hit  father,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied to  Italy,  where  his  name  was  afterward  changed 
to  lulus.  He  behaved  with  great  valour  in  tbe  war 
which  hit  lather  carried  on  against  the  Latins,  and 
succeeded  JEneas  in  the  kingdom  of  Latinus,  and  built 
Alba,  to  which  he  transferred  the  aeat  of  his  empire 
from  Lavinium.  The  fabulous  chronology  of  the  Ro- 
man writers  makes  the  descendants  of  Ascanius  to 
have  reigned  in  Alba  for  about  430  years,  under  four- 
teen kings,  till  the  age  of  Numitor.  Ascanius  him- 
self reigned,  according  to  the  tame  authorities,  thirty- 
eight  years,  of  which  thirty  were  passed  at  Lavinium, 
and  the  remainder  at  Alba.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sylvius  Postanal  us,  ton  of  iEnea*  by  Laviuia.  lulus, 
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ASCLEPIADES. 


tne  son  of  Ascanius,  disputed  the  crown  with  him  ; 
but  the  Latins  gave  it  in  favour  of  Sylvius,  as  he  was 
descended  from  the  family  of  Lalinus,  and  lulus  was 
invested  with  the  office  of  high-priest,  which  remained 
a  long  while  in  his  family.  (Lav.,  1,  3. — Sen.,  ad 
Virg.,  A3n.,  1,  270.— Dionys.  Hal.,  1,  76.— Plut., 
Vu.  Rom.) — II.  A  river  of  Bithynia,  which  discharged 
into  the  Propontia  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Ascanius. 
(Phn.,  6,  93—Aristot.,  ap  Schol.  Apollon.  R.,  1, 
1177.) — III.  A  lake  in  the  western  part  of  Bithynia, 
near  the  head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Cianus.  At  its 
eastern  extremity  stood  the  city  of  Nicaea.  Aristotle 
observes,  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  were  so  im- 
pregnated with  nitre,  as  to  cleanse  the  clothes  dipped 
into  them.  (Mirab.  Auscult.,  c.  64. — Plin.,  31,  10.) 
According  to  Colonel  Leake,  the  Ascanian  Lake  is 
about  ten  miles  long  and  four  wide,  surrounded  on 
three  sides  by  8teep  woody  slopes,  behind  which  rise 
the  snowy  summits  of  the  range  of  Olympus.  (Leake's 
Asia  Minor,  p.  7. — Cramers  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
180.) 

Asclbpiba  ('Ao-xAipnefa),  a  festival  in  honour  of 
/Esculapiua  ('AmAiprtof),  celebrated  in  several  parts 
of  Greece,  but  nowhere  with  so  much  solemnity  as  at 
Epidaurus.  One  part  of  the  celebration,  as  we  learn 
from  Plato,  consisted  of  contests  in  poetry  and  music. 
{Plat.,  Ion.  init.—Jut.  Poll.,  1,  37.—  Patuan.,  8, 
26,  7.)  Another  form  of  the  name  is  Asclepea  ('Ac- 
Kknirela),  respecting  which,  consult  the  remarks  of 
Siebelis  {ad  Pausan.,  I.  c). 

Asclepiades,  I.  the  reputed  descendants  of  JEscu- 
lapius  {'Aoitfaimdc),  consisting  of  several  families 
spread  over  Greece,  and  professing  to  have  among 
them  certain  secrets  of  the  healing  art  handed  down  to 
them  from  their  great  progenitor.  The  Asclepiades  of 
Epidaurus  were  among  the  most  fsmous  of  the  name. 
The  Asclepiades  compelled  all  who  were  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  their  science,  to  swear  by  Apol- 
lo, iEsculapius,  Hygiea,  Panacea,  and  all  the  other 
godi  and  goddesses,  that  they  would  not  profane 
the  secrets  of  the  healing  art,  but  would  only  unfold 
them  to  the  children  of  their  masters,  or  to  those  who 
should  have  bound  themselves  by  the  same  oath. 
(Consult  Hippocr.,6picoc  Ulustratus  a  Mcibomio,  4to, 
L.  B.,  1643.)  We  may,  in  this  point  of  view,  regard 
as  a  locus  classicus  a  passage  of  Galen,  wherein  he 
slates  that  medical  knowledge  was  at  first  hereditary, 
and  that  parents  imparted  it  to  their  offspring  aa  a 
kind  of  family  prerogative  or  possession.  This  usage, 
however,  became  in  process  of  time  more  relaxed,  and 
then  medical  secrets  began  to  be  imparted  to  stran- 
gers who  had  gone  through  the  forms  of  initiation 
(rtXem  uvipts),  and  were  in  this  way  rendered  leas 
exclusive  in  their  character.  (Galen,  Administr. 
Anaiom.,  lib.  2,  p.  128.)  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
Aristides,  in  a  later  age,  remarks,  that  a  knowledge  of 
medicine  was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  the  attribute 
of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades.  (Oral.  Sacr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  80.)  And  hence,  too,  Lucian  makes  a  physician 
say,  "  My  sacred  and  mysterious  oath  compels  me  to 
be  silent."  (Tragopod.,  p.  818.)  Thetheurgic  phy- 
sicians of  the  Alexandrean  school  re-established,  at  a 
enbsequent  period,  this  ancient  custom,  in  order  to  im- 
part, by  the  obligation  of  religious  silence,  a  greater 
degree  of  consideration  to  their  superstitious  practices. 
{Ale*.  Trail.,  lib.  10,  p.  693,  cd.  Guintk.  Andernac.) 
The  Asclepiades  appear  to  have  established,  among 
their  disciples  and  in  their  manner  of  instructing, 
a  distinction  which  we  find  existing  also  in  the  schools 
of  the  philosophers.  They  imparted  the  ordinary 
branches  of  medical  knowledge  to  those  who  were  not 
yet  initiated,  but  their  profound  secrets  (a!  imop'faToi 
iidaoKaHai)  only  to  those  who  had  been  admitted 
Into  their  mysteries.  The  Asclepiades  neglected  en- 
tirely two  essential  parts  of  the  healing  art,  diet  and 
anatomy.  Plato  says  that  an  acquaintance  with  die- 
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tetics  was  not  cultivated  before  the  time  of  Prodieua 
of  Selymbria,  and  Hippocrates  confirms  the  assertion 
of  the  philosopher.    (Sprengel,  Apol.  d'Hippocr.,  pt. 
11,  p.  871.)    Anatomy,  again,  could  not  flourish  in 
Greece,  through  the  force  of  popular  prejudice,  and 
these  prejudices  took  their  rise  from  the  belief,  that  the 
soul,  after  being  disengaged  from  its  material  envelope, 
was  obliged  to  wander  on  the  banks  of  the  Styx  until 
the  body  was  consigned  to  the  earth  or  devoured  by 
the  flames.    (Horn.,  R.,  23,  71. — Sprengel,  Hist. 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  169,  seqq.) — II.  A  Greek  physician, 
s  native  of  Prusa  in  Bithynia,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Cicero,  and  who  was  the  first  that  brought  the  art  of 
medicine  into  reputation  at  Rome.    After  having  ac- 
quired a  name  in  Asia,  he  came  to  the  capital  of  Italy, 
B.C.  110,  rejecting  the  offers  of  Mithradates,  king  of 
Pontus,  who  wished  him  to  reside  at  his  court.  As- 
clepiades was  one  of  those  ardent  spirits  destined  to 
briog  about  a  revolution  in  whatever  career  they 
move,  and  nature  had  endowed  him  with  an  attractive 
kind  of  eloquence,  which  be  often  abused.   At  Rome 
he  commenced  giving  lessons  in  rhetoric,  but  all  of 
a  sudden,  persuading  himself,  after  a  very  superficial 
acquaintance  with  medicine,  that  he  waa  thoroughly 
master  of  the  art,  he  began  to  practice  it.  Unhappily, 
he  brought  into  this  new  pursuit  all  the  rash  eagerness 
of  his  independent  spirit,  and  all  the  philosophical  er- 
rors of  opinion  which,  as  a  rhetorician,  he  had  success- 
ively adopted.    The  Romans  had  given  a  favourable 
reception  te  Archagathus  before  Asclepiades  came 
among  them,  but  they  soon  began  to  dislike  bis  prac- 
tice, from  his  having  recourse  frequently  to  painful 
remedies.    Asclepiades,  in  order  to  gain  a  reputation, 
pursued  a  course  directly  opposite  to  this.    He  made 
it  a  point  to  give  only  such  remedies  aa  were  agree- 
able and  easy  to  bear.    He  applied,  moreover,  to  the 
medical  art  all  the  erroneous  philosophic  notions  of  hit 
day ;  and,  speaking  in  this  way  to  the  Romans  of  things 
that  entered  into  the  plan  of  their  studies,  and  alluring 
them  also  by  the  charms  of  his  eloquence,  he  was  en- 
abled to  gam  their  confidence  the  more  easily,  from 
being  himself  deceived  into  the  belief  that  he  was  near 
the  truth.    Adopting  the  corpuscular  philosophy  of 
Epicurus,  he  made  it  the  oasis  of  his  doctrine.  He 
misunderstood  that  of  Hippocrates,  the  only  true  one. 
He  even  criticised  openly  the  method  of  this  great 
physician,  namely,  the  calm  observation  of  nature,  and 
called  it,  in  derision,  "  the  study  of  death"  (oWdrov 
fuXirvv.— Galen,  it  vena  sect.  ads.  Erasittr.,  p. 
3).    From  Pliny's  account  of  him,  Asclepiades  would 
appear  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  successful 
charlatan,  who  flattered  the  whim*  of  his  patients,  and 
rejected  all  the  tortures  which,  under  the  name  of  regu- 
lar remedies,  had  been  previously  in  vogue.   He  admit- 
ted only  five  means  of  cure  ;  dieting,  occasional  absti- 
nence from  wine,  frictions,  exercise  on  foot,  and  the 
being  carried  in  litters.    (Plin.,  86,  3.)  The  appear- 
ance, too,  for  the  first  time  in  Italy,  of  the  disorder 
termed  elephantiasis,  and  the  ahum  which  it  occasion- 
ed, could  not  fail  to  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of  a 
medical  man  who  was  skilful  in  curing  it.  (Pint., 
Sympos.  8,  ?u.  9.)    Finally,  the  relations  subsisting 
between  him  and  the  moat  distinguished  Romans  of  his 
time,  especially  Cicero,  contributed  greatly  to  his 
celebrity.    (De  Oral.,  1,  14.)    A  singular  circum- 
stance also  gained  him  great  credit  among  the  lower 
orders.    Happening  to  pass,  on  one  occasion,  near  a 
funeral  train,  he  perceived  that  the  body  which  was 
being  conveyed  to  the  funeral  pile  exhibited  .signs  of 
life.    He  immediately  employed  the  most  active  meas- 
ures for  its  resuscitation,  and  succeeded,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  by-sunders,  who  regarded  what  he 
had  done  as  a  restoring  from  death  to  life,  rather  than 
as  an  act  of  ordinary  healing.    Asclepiades  used  to 
boast  that  he  had  never  been  sick  ;  and  if  we  credit 
Pliny,  he  did  not  even  die  of  any  malady,  bat  from  an 
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accident  that  befell  him.  We  hare  some  fragments 
of  his  writings  remaining,  an  edition  of  which  mi 
given  by  Gumpert,  with  a  preface  by  Griiner,  Vimar. , 
1794,  8vo.  Aaclepiades  waa  the  founder  of  a  school, 
which  enjoyed  great  celebrity  among  the  ancients. 
Stephanas  of  Byzantium  gives  the  names  of  several 
of  his  pupils  (*.  *.  &v&fiaximY  A  scholar  of  his, 
lot  mentioned  by  the  latter,  namely,  Themiato,  was 
(be  chief  of  the  seat  of  the  Methodists,  as  they  were 
termed.  (Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  S,  p.  564. — Sprengel, 
Oil.  Mti  %  t,  p.  3,  ttqq.) 

Asclefiodobus,  I.  an  Athenian  painter,  contempora- 
ry with  Apelles,  who  praised  the  former  for  the  symme- 
try of  bis  productions,  and  yielded  him  the  pafm  in  delin- 
eating the  relative  distances  of  objects.  Mnaso,  a  tyrant 
of  antiquity,  employed  him  to  paint  the  twelve  deities 
(Dii  majores),  and  paid  him  300  minas  (over  99277) 
for  each.  (Plixy.  35,  10.)— II.  A  statuary,  one  of 
those,  according  to  Pliny  (34, 8),  who  excelled  in  rep- 
resenting the  philosophers.    (Sdtig,  Dkt.  Art., ».  v.) 

Asclbpiodotos,  a  native  of  Alexandres,  the  disci- 
ple of  Jacoboa  in  medicine  and  of  Procltw  in  eclectic 
philosophy,  m  both  of  which  he  acquired  a  distinguish- 
ed reputation-  Damascius  gave  a  long  account  of  him 
in  the  Life  of  Isidores,  of  which  Suidas  and  Photias 
bare  preserved  fragments.  In  medicine  he  surpassed 
his  inatrncter,  and  is  said  to  have  re-established  the 
awe  of  white  hellebore,  with  which  be  made  some  very 
successful  cores.  He  wsa  weU  acquainted  also  with 
the  virtues  of  plants,  and  with  the  history  of  animals  ; 
and  made  great  progress  also  in  the  musical  art. 
'  Some  wonderful  stones  are  likewise  related  of  him, 
which  would  seem  to  place  him  in  the  class  of  Thao- 
anetorgisu.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Timana 
wf  Plato,  which  is  now  loot,  (Pkotitu,  Cod.,  S42,  vol. 
3,  p.  343,  see*.) 

Ascot!*,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  celebrated 
by  the  Athenian  husbandmen,  who  generally  sacrificed 
a  goat  to  the  god,  because  that  animal  is  a  great  enemy 
to  the  vine.    They  made  a  bottle  or  bag  with  the  skin 
of  the  victim,  which  they  filled  with  wine,  smearing 
at  the  same  time  the  outer  surface  with  oil.    On  this 
they  endeavoured  to  leap  with  one  foot,  and  he  that 
first  fixed  himself  waa  declared  victor,  and  received 
the  bottle  as  a  reward.    This  was  called  aaKuXidfctv, 
rapa  toO  tut  rdv  amdv  iXXtatiai,  from  leaping  upon 
tee  bottle,  whence  the  name  of  the  festival  is  derived. 
It  waa  also  introduced  into  Italy  under  the  name  of 
Fmefig,  on  which  occasion  the  rustics  put  on  hideous 
masks  of  bark,  and  invoked  Bacchus  in  joyful  strains. 
They  also  hang  up,  at  the  same  time,  little  images  on 
a  lofty  pine.    These  images  they  called  Otcilla. 
(SeJul.  ad  Arutoph,,  PhU.,  IVtO.—Vtrg.,  Gtorg.,  S, 
387,  *eqq.)    Spence  gives  engravings  from  several 
gems,  on  which  figures  are  represented,  called  Ottilia 
or  aiupat.    They  are  found  also  in  the  paintings  at 
Hereulaneum,  and  in  Mercurialia  (Art  Gymn.,  S,  8,  p. 
317).    Spence  attributes  the  origin  of  this  rite  to  the 
popular  belief,  that  when  Bacchus  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  fields,  their  fertility  wss  assured.  Hence 
they  exposed  these  small  figures  to  the  winds,  that 
they  might  be  free  to  turn  in  any  direction.  Some 
writers  Sank  that  the  otcitta  were  the  same  with  phal- 
lic symbols  (compare  Sen.,  ad  Virg.,  I.  c),  but  this 
opinion  now  finds  few,  if  any,  supporters.  (Turneb., 
Adv.,  3,  20. — Salle,  Recherche*  twr  le  cube  it  Bat- 
eau, voL  1,  p.  313.)   The  Athenians  had  their  festi- 
val of  oscilU,  which  they  termed  aiupat,  and  which 
was  said  to  have  been  instituted  m  memory  of  Eri- 
gone ;  and  hence  Varro  {op.  Servi  mi  &n.,  IS,  608) 
gives  another  singular  explanation  to  the  custom  of 
saanendmg  Ottilia.    According  to  him,  a  rope  waa 
srispended  at  either  extremity  from  a  beam  or  tree, 
and  in  una  way  a  swing  was  formed,  to  which  a  little 
image  or  stcitfaai  was  suspended.    The  movement  of 
thai  swag  to  and  fro,  with  the  image  attached,  was  re- 


garded as  .a  kind  of  funeral  offering  to  those  who  had 
committed  suicide  by  hanging. — There  is  evidently 
some  analogy,  iD  both  form  and  meaning,  between  toe 
Latin  term  osctlla  and  the  Greek  aoxaXia,  and  the 
common  derivations  given  in  either  case  cannot  be 
correct.  (Consult  the  etymology  given  by  Servius,  ad 
Virg,  I.  c.) 

Asconius  Pediinus,  a  grammarian,  born  at  Pata- 
vium,  a  little  before  the  commencement  of  our  era 
(Madvig,  dt  Pcdiani  Comment.  Ditp.  Git.,  p.  16), 
and  who  ia  known  to  modem  times  by  his  commentary 
on  the  orations  of  Cicero.  The  statement  of  Philar- 
gyrius,  that  Asconius  had  heard  Virgil  in  his  youth, 
deserves  no  credit  whatever  (ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  3, 
106),  since  it  is  contradicted  in  effect  by  the  remark  of 
St.  Jerome,  who  informs  us,  that  Asconius,  in  the  73d 
yesr  of  his  sge,  and  in  the  7th  of  Vespasian's  reign, 
suffered  the  loss  of  his  sight,  but  still  lived  for  twelve 
years  after  this.  (Hieron.,  in  Chronic.  Euecb.,  ad 
Olymp.  cextii.,  3.)  Just  a»  little  credit  is  due  to  the 
supposition  of  there  having  been  two  individuals  named 
Asconius,  an  earlier  one,  who  waa  the  friend  of  Livy 
and  Virgil,  and  wrote  a  commentary  on  Cicero's  ora- 
tions, and  a  later  one,  who  was  an  historical  writer. 
All  antiquity  knows  but  one  Asconius  Pedianus. 
(Jot.,  Seal.  Animadv.  ad  Eueeb.  Chron.,  p.  183,  ed. 
1. — p.  800,  ed.  2.) — Few  particulars  have  reached  us 
relative  to  Asconius.  He  composed  a  work  in  de- 
fence of  Virgil,  now  lost  (Donat.,  in  Vit.  Virg.,  16, 
64),  and  another  on  the  life  of  Sallust,  which  also  has 
not  reached  us.  He  wrote  likewise  a  commentary  on 
the  Orations  of  Cicero,  for  the  use  of  his  own  son  (ad 
Oral,  pro  Milon.,  6),  some  portions  of  which  have 
reached  our  day.  The  importance  of  these  makes 
us  feel  the  more  sensibly  the  loss  of  the  other  parts. 
(Madvig,  p.  72,  seqq.)  We  have  fragments  of  the 
commentary  on  nine  orations  of  Cicero :  the  Divina- 
tio,  three  of  those  against  Verres,  the  oration  for  Cor- 
nelius, the  oration  in  tog.  candid.,  that  against  Piso, 
and  those  for  Scaurua  and  for  Milo.  The  character 
of  this  commentary  ia  in  general  historical,  and  As- 
conius appears  in  it  as  a  man  well  acquainted  with  the 
history  and  earlier  constitution  of  Rome.  Frequently 
he  is  our  only  authority  for  certain  facts,  since  the 
sources  from  which  he  has  drawn,  in  such  cases,  no 
longer  exist.  His  Latinity  is  tolerably  pure  and  cor- 
rect, and  comparatively  free  from  the  barbarisms  of  a 
declining  tongue  ;  always  excepting  the  commentaries 
on  the  Verrine  orations,  which  are  thought  by  the 
learned  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  later  writer,  who 
lived  shortly  after  Servius  and  Donalus,  and  who  prob- 
ably derived  his  materials  from  some  commentary  of 
Asconius,  now  lost.  It  ia  to  this  same  later  writer, 
and  not  to  Asconius,  that  Niebuhr  assigns  the  scholia 
found  by  Mai,  in  1814,  in  the  Ambroaian  palimpsest. 
(JVi«i.,.ad  Front.  Op.,  ed.  Berolin.,  p.  xxxiv. — Bahr, 
Geteh.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  639,  *tqq.) 

Accra,  a  town  of  Bceotia,  situate  on  a  rocky  sum- 
mit belonging  to  Helicon.  It  could  boast  of  consider- 
able antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  the  poet  He- 
gesinous,  quoted  by  Pausenias  (9,  29),  asserts,  by 
Ephialtes  and  Otua,  sons  of  Aloeus.  What  rendered 
the  place,  however,  moat  remarkable,  waa  its  having 
been  the  residence  of  Heaiod.  The  poet  was  not  a 
native  of  Cyme,  bat  his  father  came  from  Cyme 
to  A  sera,  his  native  city,  as  he  himself  informs  us 
(Op.  et  D.,  v.  636,  teqq.).  He  does  not  give  us  a  very 
favourable  idea  of  the  climate  of  the  place.  From  his 
birthplace  Ascra,  Hesiod  is  commonly  called  the 
Atcrean  bard.  Pausanias  reports,  that  in  his  day  only 
one  tower  remained  to  mark  the  site  of  A  sera  (9,  29). 
Dr.  Clark  imagined  that  the  village  of  Zagora  repre- 
sents Ascra ;  but  Sir  W.  Gell  is  inclined  to  identify 
it  with  an  ancient  tower  he  observed  on  a  lofty,  bare, 
conical  rock ;  Which  agreea  with  the  topography  of 
Strabo,  who  places  it  to  the  right  of  Helicon,  and 
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about  forty  stadia  from  Thespia*.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  rot.  S,  p.  307,  segq .) 

Asculcm,  I.  Picennm,  a  city  of  Pioenom,  «o  named 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Asculum  of  Apulia.  It  was 
situate  in  the  interior,  on  the  river  Truentus,  and  some 
distance  to  the  southwest  of  Firm  urn.  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  si  a  place  of  great  strength,  surrounded  by 
walls  and  inaccessible  heights.  U  was  the  first  city 
to  declare  against  the  Romans  when  the  Social  war 
broke  out,  and  its  example  was  followed  by  the  whole 
of  Picenum.  Asculum  sustained,  in  the  course  of 
that  war,  a  long  and  memorable  siege  against  Pompey, 
who  finally,  however,  compelled  the  place  to  surren- 
der, and  caused  several  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels  to  be 
beheaded.  (Lit.,  Evil.,  76.— Veil.  Pater c.t  8,  31.— 
Fiona,  3,  \8.-Appian,  Bell.  Cr».,  1, 38.— Plut.,  Vit. 
Pomp.)  We  leun  from  Pliny  (3,  13)  that  Asculum 
was  a  Roman  colony,  and  regarded  as  the  chief  city 
of  the  province.  It  is  now  Ascoli. — II.  Apulum,  a 
city  of  Apulia,  to  which  the  epithet  Apulum  was 
attached  to  distinguish  it  from  Asculum  in  Picennm. 
It  waa  situate  in  the  interior  of  Daunis,  near  the  eon- 
fines  of  Samnium,  and  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  the  modern  town  of  Ascoh,  which  is  about  six  miles 
to  the  southwest  of  Or  dona.  It  wss  under  the  walls 
of  this  place  that  Pyrrhu*  encountered  a  second  time 
the  Roman  army,  after  having  gained  a  signal  victory 
in  Lucania.  The  action  waa  attended  with  no  advan- 
tage to  either  side.  (Flora*,  1,  18.  —  Pint.,  Vit, 
Pyrrk. — Frontin.,  Strateg.,  1,  3.)  Frontinus,  who 
classes  it  smong  the  colonies  of  Apulia,  terms  it  Aus- 
elum.  This  is  probably  the  correct  orthography,  as 
may  be  seen  from  coins,  the  inscription  on  which  is 
ATCAIQN,  and  ATCKA.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  388.) 

Asdr6b*l.    Fid.'  Hssdrubal. 

Asi,  or  Aba  (in  the  old  Scandinavian  Mtvr  or  Esir, 
the  plural  form  of  As),  a  general  appellation  given, 
in  the  mythology  of  northern  Europe,  to  the  deities 
that  came  in  with  Odin  from  the  East.  Including  this 
latter  divinity  they  were  twelve  in  number,  according 
to  some,  thirteen  (Magnusen,  Boreal.  Mytkol.  Lex., 
p.  730),  and  there  waa  the  same  number  of  female  dei- 
ties or  Asynia. — While  some  are  inclined  to  see  in 
the  Asi  merely  an  Asiatic  colony,  wandering  in  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Don,  others,  with  much  more  propri- 
ety, find  in  the  name  a  curious  chain  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  early  religions  of  the  Eastern  and  European 
worlds.  The  term  At,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been 
an  old  appellation  for  deity,  and  meets  ns  in  numerous 
quarters,  under  various  though  not  very  dissimilar 
i  forms.  Thus,  in  the  Coptic,  Ot  is  said  to  signify 
"  Lord"  or  "  Deity ;"  in  the  old  Persian,  good  deities 
or  spirits  were  called  Leed,  while  by  Berosus  the  gods 
are  termed  In.  (Kanne,  System  der  Ini.  Myth.,  p. 
338.)  Again,  in  Sanscrit  we  have  Me,  "  a  lord" 
or  "  master,"  the  feminine  of  which,  Ithcma,  reminds 
us  at  once  of  Asynia,  a  female  deity,  or  Asa.  Among 
the  ancient  Gauls,  the  supreme  Being  was  denominated 
Etus  or  Hcsus,  a  name  that  connect*  the  Druid  ical 
worship  with  the  East ;  while  smong  many  nations  of 
Finnish  origin,  in  Asiatic  Russia,  we  have  such  terms 
for  deity  as  Eis,  Ess,  Essi,  and  Oss.  (Magnusen, 
p.  719,  note.  —  Heyd,  Etymol.  Versuch.,  Tubingen, 
1834.)  It  is  curious  to  connect  with  this  the  account 
given  by  the  Roman  writers,  that  in  the  Etrurian  lan- 
guage Msar  signified  •'  God."  (SueUm.,  Aug.,  97.-- 
Dio  Cass.,  66,  29.— Hesyeh.,  s.  v.  klooi.—MuUcr, 
Etnuk.,  vol.  3,  p.  81.)  We  may  compare  with  this 
the  old  augural  doctrine  among  the  Etrurian  priesthood, 
that  the  gods  had  their  home  or  dwelling  in  the  north, 
by  which  we  see  Scandinavia  and  Etruna  brought  sin- 

Silarly  into  contact.    (Sen.,  ad  JEn.,  2, 693. — Dion, 
al.,  2,  6.—  Plut.,  Quest.  Horn.,  78.  —  Midler, 
Etrusk.,  vol.  3,  p.  128.) — Again,  the  traditions  in  the 
north  of  Europe  are  uniform,  that  the  Asi  came  m 
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from  the  east  or  rather  southeast,  and  mention  is  mads 
of  a  country  called  AsoAand,  and  its  metropolis  As- 
gard,  in  the  vicinity,  or  to  the  east,  of  the  Tansis, 
from  which  Odin  arid  the  Asa?  are  said  to  have  corns 
into  Europe.    (Saga  Olafs  Trygg.  Ed.  Stalk.,  < 
40.—  Ham.,  3,  m.— Append.  Ed  Jun.,  ed.  Buk. 
p.  364  —  Magnusen,  p.  387,  293  )   Ws  see  here,  at 
once,  the  striking  analogy  between  Ascn-land  ana 
Asia,  and  may  easily  suppose  that  by  the  former  is 
meant  merely  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  that  the  nsins 
Asia  itself  means  nothing  mere  than  the  "  land  of  the 
Asi,"  or  "the  Holy  Land."   ("Asa,  Asi*,  toka 
dninum,  sacra  terra." — Hiekes,  Tkes.  Ling.  Sep- 
ttntr.,  l,p.  193.)   As  Odin  and  Buddha  are  the  suns 
deity  (vuL  Odinus),  the  worship  of  the  Asi  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  remote  East  as  it*  native  home,  and 
Aagard  near  the  Tansis  mast  be  regarded  as  merely 
one  of  many  sacerdotal  stations  where  this  worship 
was  observed,  end  whence  colonies  were  sent  forth. 
Traces  of  the  reot  from  which  these  names  are  derived 
may  be  found  m  several  geographical  appellations  con- 
nected with  the  country  around  the  Taneie.   Thus  ws 
have  Caucasus  (  Caue-asos,  i.  e.,  tbo  mountain  of  tha 
Asi),  the  river  Phasic  (Ph-asis,  i.e.,  the  holy  stream), 
the  name  Amaztnius,  sometimes  applied  to  the  Ta- 
nsis (Am-azomus,  i.  e.,  Am-axen),  end  we  find  h  re- 
tained even  in  the  modem  term  At-epk.  (Bitter, 
Vorhallc,  p.  466.) — Many  other  curious  analogies  pre- 
sent themselves.    Pansaniae  (3, 2,  45)  makes  mentioa 
of  an  ancient  city  in  Laronia,  named  Las  (Iras), 
which  had  succeeded  a  still  earlier  city  of  the  same 
name,  that  had  stood  on  Mount  Asia  (As-ia),  and  amid 
the  ruins  of  this  latter  place  were  the  remains  of  a 
temple  of  Minerva  Asia  (As-ia,  i.  a ,  v4 tyres).  Pan- 
saniaa  adds  that  Minerva  Asia  had  also  a  tempts 
smong  the  Colchians.    We  may  compare  with  this 
the  Doric  form  of  the  name  of  the)  goddess,  ss  appear- 
ing in  Aristophanes,  'Kaava  (Atcaut,  i.  e.,  Asa-tux  at 
Asynia).    There  was  also  in  Crete  a  very  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Jupiter  Aaiua.    (Staph.  Byz.,  p.  181, 
ed.  Berk.)   The  Greek  adjective  ioior  (hos-iem),  " sa- 
cred," may  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  as  well  at 
the  earlier  form  of  the  Latin  term  ara,  "  an  altar," 
namely,  asa  (as-a.—AuL  Gell.,  4,  8.)    We  may  even 
carry  our  speculations  into  the  Hebrew  tongue,  ind 
connect  with  our  subject  the  term  At,  "  mighty"  or 
"  strong,"  and  the  appellation  Azazet  (Asa-el),  given 
to  an  idol  or  fake  deity.     (Consult  Gesen.,  Lex. 
Hekrn  s.  v.) — If  an  etymology  be  sought  for  the  name 
Asi,  we  may  find  it  in  the  Sanscrit  verb  as,  "to  be," 
the  participle  of  which,  namely,  sant,  ia  analogous  to 
the  Greek  <&»,  and  reminds  os  of  Zdv,  one  of  the  old 
Greek  names  for  Jupiter  or  the  Supreme  Being.  The 
Asi,  then,  are  the  "  Beings,"  gar'  ifoxpv- 

Asia,  I.  on*  of  the  three  parts  of  tha  ancient  world, 
separated  from  Europe  by  the  JEgano,  the  Enxine,  the 
Paras  Maoris,  the  Tansis  or  Don,  and  the  Duma; 
from  Africa  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Isthmus  of  Suez. 
Asia  is  in  its  extent  tha  largest  continent,  and  in  its 
situation  the  most  favoured  by  nature.  It*  square 
contents  amount  to  14,000,000  mires.  In  compari- 
son with  other  countries  it  has  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially over  Africa.  These  advantages  consist  in  the 
character  of  Us  broken  shore,  the  fruitful  islsndt 
which  lie  around  it,  its  numerous  gulfs  that  enter  far 
into  the  land,  its  large  rivers,  and  its  few  deserts  in  the 
interior.  There  sre  two  principal  chains  of  mount- 
ains extending  from  west  to  east.  In  the  north,  the 
Altai,  which  in  antiquity  waa  still  without  a  name  ;  in 
the  south,  the  range  of  Tauraa.  Branches  of  both 
are  the  Caucasus,  between  tha  Black  and  Caspian 
Seas  ;  the  Imaus,  along  the  golden  desert  (the  desert 
of  Coki)  t  the  Parepemisua,  on  tha  northern  side  of 
India ;  the  Urehan  chain,  in  antiquity  still  without  a 
name,  unless  these  are  the  Rhiphesan  mountains  of 
the  ancients*  Of  tha  chief  river*,  four  flow  frost 
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north  to  south ;  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  into  the 
Persian  Gulf,  the  Indus  and  Ganges  into  the  Indian 
Sea :  two  flow  (rata  eaat  to  neat,  the  Oxua,  now  Gi- 
lon,  and  the  laxartee,  now  Sirr. — Asia  may  therefore 
be  divided  into  Northern  Asia,  the  country  north  of 
the  Altai  range :  Middle  Asia,  the  coontty  between 
the  ranges  of  Altai  and  Taurus  :  and  Southern  Asia, 
the  country  south  of  Tanrua. — Northern  Asia  lies  be- 
tween 76°  snd  50°  of  latitude  (Asiatic  Russia  and 
Siberia.).   This  m  antiquity  was  very  little  known,  yet 
not  entirely  unknown.    Dark  but  true  traditions  re- 
tpectiwg  it  may  be  found  in  the  father  of  history,  He- 
rodotus.— Middle  Asia,  the  country  between  50°  and 
40°  north  latitude,  comprehending  Soythia  snd  Ssr- 
mstia  Asiatics  (the  Great  Tartmry  and  Mongolia),  is 
shnost  one  immeasurable  unproductive  prairie,  with- 
out agriculture  and  forests,  and,  therefore,  a  mere  pas- 
ture-land. The  inhabitants  leading  pastoral  lives  (No- 
mades),  are  without  cities  and  fixed  places  of  anode ; 
and  therefore,  instead  of  political  union,  have  merely 
the  constitution  of  tribes. — Southern  Asis,  comprising 
the  lands  from  40°  north  latitude  to  near  the  equator, 
is  entirely  different  in  its  character  from  the  countries 
of  Middle  Asia  :  it  is,  both  in  soil  and  climate,  pos- 
sessed of  sdvantagea  for  agriculture,  and,  in  compari- 
son with  the  other  countries  of  the  earth,  it  is  rich  in 
the  costliest  and  most  various  products. — The  early 
commerce  of  the  world,  especially  of  the  eaat,  was 
originally  through  Asia.    The  natural  places  of  de- 
pot in  the  interior  were  on  the  banks  of  the  large 
rivers ;  on  the  Oxus,  in  Bactria  ;  on  the  Euphrates, 
at  Babylon.    The  natural  places  of  depot  on  the  coast 
woe  the  western  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  Pbosnicia, 
where  arose  the  series  of  Grecian  snd  Phoenician  cit- 
is*. — Asia  from  the  first,  as  at  present,  contained  in 
its  interior  empires  of  immense  extent,  by  which  they 
are  distinguished  from  those  of  cultivated  Europe,  as 
well  as  by  their  constitution.    They  often  underwent 
revolutions,  but  their  form  remained  the  same.  For 
this  causes  must  have  existed,  lying  deep  and  of  wide 
influence,  and  which,  notwithstanding  these  frequent 
revolutions,  still  continued  to  operate,  and  always  gave 
to  the  new  empires  of  Asia  the  organization  of  the 
old  ones.   The  great  revolutions  of  Asia  (with  the 
exception  of  that  of  Alexander)  were  occasioned  by 
the  numerous  snd  powerful  nomadic  nations  which  oc- 
cupied a  great  part  of  that  continent.    Compelled  by 
accident  or  necessity,  they  left  their  places  of  abode, 
and  founded  new  empires,  while  they  passed  through 
and  subjected  the  fruitful  snd  cultivated  countries  of 
Southern  Asia,  until,  unnerved  by  luxury  and  effemi- 
nacy, consequent  on  the  change  in  their  habits  of  life, 
they  in  their  turn  were  in  like  manner  subjected. 
Prom  this  common  origin  may  be  explained  in  part 
the  great  extent,  in  part  the  rapid  rise  and  the  usually 
abort  continuance,  of  these  empires.    The  develop- 
ment of  their  internal  form  pf  government  must,  for 
the  same  reason,  have  had  great  resemblance ;  and 
the  constant  reappearance  of  despotism  in  them  is  to 
he  explained  partly  from  the  rights  of  conquerors,  and 
partly  from  their  great  extent,  which  rendered  a  gov- 
ernment of  satraps  necessary.    To  this  we  must  add, 
that  the  custom  of  polygamy,  prevailing  among  all  the 
great  nations  of  inner  Asia,  ruined  the  mutual  rela- 
tions and  obligations  of  domestic  life,  and  thus  ren- 
dered a  good  constitution  impossible.   For  a  domes- 
tic tyrant  is  formed  instead  of  a  father  of  a  family, 
and  despotism  st  once  gains  its  foundation  in  private 
life.    (HttrtnU  History  of  the  State*  of  Antiquity, 
p.  14,  seaq.,  Bancroft t  transl.) — As  early  as  the 
bias  of  Herodotus,  we  find  the  name  of  Asia  em- 
ployed to  designate  this  vast  continent.   The  Greeks, 
as  we  learn  from  that  historian,  pretended  that  it  was 
derived  from  Asis,  the  wife  of  Iapetos.    The  Lyd- 
ians,  on  the  ether  hand,  deduced  the  name  from 
M  of  their  earliest  kings.  (Herod,,  4,  46.) 


Bechart,  in  modern  days,  has  braced  the  appellation  to 
An,  s  Phoraician  word  according  to  him,  signifying 
"  a  middle  part,"  or  something  intermediate,  and  hence 
he  makes  Asia  mean  the  continent  placed  between 
Europe  and  Africa.  (Geogr.  Sacr.,  4,  38,  p.  898.) 
The  true  derivation,  however,  would  seem  to  be  that 
given  m  the  preceding  article.  (Kid.  Asi.) — Homer 
applies  the  name  of  Asia  to  a  small  district  of  Mat- 
nut  or  Lydia,  situated  near  the  Cayster.  (.17.,  2,  461  ) 
Euripides,  also,  evidently  restricts  the  appellation  to 
a  portion  of  Lydia,  in  a  passage  of  the  Bscchat  (v. 
M.— Compare  Dionys.  Perieg.,  386,  and  Eustath., 
ad  lot.).  It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  on  their  first  arrival  on  the  banks  of  the  Ma- 
aoder  and  Cayster,  found  the  name  of  Asia  attached 
to  this  part  of  the  continent,  and  communicated  it 
to  their  European  countrymen,  who  in  process  of 
time  applied  it  to  all  the  countries  situs  ted  to  the  east 
of  Greece.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose, 
that  the  name  in  question  originally  belonged  merely 
to  mat  part  of  the  continent  with  which  the  Ionian 
colonists  first  became  acquainted.  It  would  seem, 
on  the  contrary,  to  have  been  given  at  an  early  pe- 
riod to  various  spots  connected  with  the  worship  of 
the  Asi,  all  pointiag,  however,  to  some  region  of  the  re- 
mote East  where  the  name  moat  probably  originated . — 
Herodotus  employs  the  division  of  Upper  snd  Lower 
Asm.  The  latter  of  these  answers  in  met  to  whet  we 
now  call  Asia  Minor,  while  the  former  denotes  the 
Vast  tract  of  country  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Etc 
pars  tea.  It  is  not  exactly  known  whan  the  peninsula 
came  to  he  designated  fay  the  name  of  Aaia  Minor ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  in  any  author  prior  to  Orosius, 
who  employs  ft  (1,  3),  as  well  as  Constantino  Porphy- 
rogenetee  (d*  Themat.,  1,  8).  The  term  Anatoli, 
used  by  the  Turks  to  denote  this  portion  of  the  Otto- 
man empire,  is  a  corruption  of  AnatoHa,  and  this  last 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  irani*  (the  rising  of  the 
turn,  i  e.,  the  ssti),  and  answers  to  the  Frank  word 
Levant. — Few  countries  present  such  a  diversity  of 
soil  and  climate  as  the  peninsula  of  Aaia  Minor.  Io- 
nia, Lydia,  Caris,  and,  indeed,  generally  speaking,  the 
whole  of  Westers  Aaia,  were  remarkable  for  their  ge- 
nial temperature  and  extreme  fertility;  while  the 
mountainous  districts  of  Lycia,  Pisidis,  Cilicia,  and 
Cappadocia  were  very  thinly  inhabited,  from  the 
coldness  of  the  climate  and  the  unproductiveness  of 
the  soil  Many  parts  of  Phrygia  and  Galatia  were 
also  nearly  deserted  from  the  barrenness  of  the 
ground,  which  was  strongly  impregnated  with  salt, 
and  exhibited,  besides,  many  traces  of  volcanic  agen- 
cy. The  whole  country,  in  fact,  appears  to  have  been 
subject  at  an  early  period  to  violent  earthquakes, 
which  destroyed  or  damaged  many  flourishing  cities. 
(Strab.,  678.)  Nevertheless,  Asia  Minor,  taken  col- 
lectively, was  one  of  the  most  productive  and  opulent 
countries  of  which  antiquity  has  left  us  any  account ; 
and  we  have  the  authority  of  Cicero  for  stating,  that 
the  Roman  treasury  derived  its  largest  and  surest  rev- 
enues from  this  quarter.  (Or.  pro  Leg.  Man.,  3,  6.) 
Some  idea  of  its  various  productions  will  be  given 
in  the  remarks  under  each  particular  province.  ( VU. 
Mysia,  Bithynia,  Phrygia,  ate.)  Asia  Minor  was  fur- 
nished also  with  numerous  excellent  harbours  along 
its  coast  Nor  was  any  country  more  favoured  by  na- 
ture, or  more  calculated  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
mighty  and  perhaps  universal  empire.  But  the  moral 
character  of  its  population  has  never  kept  pace  with 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  and  this  will  probably 
always  be  the  case  aa  long  as  the  softness  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  continue  to  exercise 
an  enervating  Influence  over  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. (Cramer3  e  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  1,  siqq.r— 
II.  Provincia,  or  Asia  Proconsulsris,  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia,  comprising  Mysia,  Lydia,  Can's, 
and  Phrygia,  with  the  exception  of  Lycaonia.  This  is 
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meant  try  Asia  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term  as  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans,  and  is  the  same  with  what  the 
Greek  writers  of  the  Roman  era  call  Asia  Proper,  or 
4  ISlue  KoXovfttvti  'kaia  {Smb.,  6S6),  in  which  sense 
we  find  the  word  Asia  used  in  the  New  Testament. 
(Acts,  2,  9.)  In  another  passage,  however  (Acts,  16, 
6),  we  find  a  distinction  made  between  Phrygie  and 
Asia.  So,  again,  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  which 
is  addressed  to  the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  the  name 
appears  to  be  confined  to  that  portion  of  ancient  Lydia, 
which  contained  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Sard  is, 
dec.  (Ccllarius,  It  Sept.  Eccltt.  Asia,  inter  Dis- 
sert. Acad.,  p.  412. — Cramer"*  Aria  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  3.)— Ill  One  of  the  Oceanides.  She  married  lap- 
etas,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Atlas,  Pro- 
metheus, Epimetheua,  and  Menostins.  (AppUoct,  1, 
3. — Heyne,  ad  loe.) 

Asia  Palus  (the  "Actor  Xttftuv  of  Homer),  a  marsh 
in  Lydia,  formed  by  the  river  Cayster,  near  its  mouth. 
It  was  the  favourite  haunt  of  swans  and  other  water- 
fowl. (Horn.,  1L,  8,  470.— Virg.,  Oeog.,  1,  483  — 
Id.,  JEn.,  7,  699.— Chid,  Met.,  6,  386.)  Near  it  was 
another  marsh  or  lake,  formed  m  like  manner  by  the 
river,  and  called  Selinusia  Palus.  Both  belonged  to 
the  temple  of  Ephesus,  and  were  a  source  of  consid- 
erable revenue.  {Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  voL  1,  p. 
861.) 

Amana,  one  of  the  later  divisions  of  Asia  Minor, 
Towards  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  Asia  Minor 
was  divided  into  two  dioceses  or  provinces,  called 
Asiana  and  Pontica,  each  governed  by  a  lieutenant 
named  Vicarius.  (Notit.  Imper.,  1. — Cod.  Theod., 
6,  tit.  2.) 

Asurfcm,  I.  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios 
(Lucius  Cornelius),  obtained  by  him  for  his  conquests 
in  Asia.  (Vid.  Scipio  V.)— II.  A  senator,  put  to 
death  by  Claudius,  on  a  false  charge  made  at  the  in- 
stigation of  Messalina,  who  was  desirous  of  seizing 
upon  the  gardens  of  Lucullus,'  which  were  in  his  pos- 
session.   (Toe.,  Ann.,  11,  1,  *eqq.) 

Asinakus,  a  river  of  Sicily,  running  into  the  sea  to 
the  north  of  Helorum.  It  is  now  called  Fiume  di 
Noti,  from  the  little  town  of  Nolo  on  its  northern 
bank.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  240.) 
AsImk,  I.  a  town  of  Argolis,  northwest  of  Her- 
'  mione,  on  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  or  Gulf  of  Nauplia. 
— II.  Another  in  Messcnia,  southwest  of  Messene, 
founded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  place,  when 
driven  from  their  city  by  the  Arrives. 

Asiniub,  I.  Pollio.  ( Vid.  Pollio.)— II.  Gallus,  sou 
of  Asinius  PoHio,  was  consul  A.U.C.  746.  He  mar- 
ried Vipaania,  the  repudiated  wife  of  Tiberius,  a  step 
which  gave  rise  to  a  secret  enmity  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  towards  him.  He  starved  himself  to  dftth,  ei- 
ther voluntarily,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  having 
been  ordered  by  the  emperor  to  destroy  himself! 
Asinius  published  in  his  lifetime  a  parallel  between 
his  father  and  Cicero,  in  which  he  assigned  to  the  for- 
mer a  marked  superiority  overthe  latter.  {Toe.,  Ann., 
I,  76.— li.  ib.,  6,  23.— Pirn..  Ep.,  7,  4.)— III.  Quad- 
ratus,  an  historian  of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Greeks,  Romans,  and  Par- 
tisans, down  to  the  time  of  Philip  the  Arabian,  under 
whose  reign  he  lived. — IV.  Capito,  a  grammarian, 
who  wrote  a  book  of  Epistles.  Some  read  Sinnius 
for  Annhu.   (Aul.  GeU.,  6,  20.) 

Asms,  I.  a  son  of  Dymas,  brother  of  Hecuba.  He 
assisted  Priam  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  was  slain  by 
Idomeneus.  (Horn..  II,  2,  862  —  Id.  it.,  12,  15.— 
Id.  ib.,  13,  384.) — II.  Son  of  Imbracus,  accompanied 
jEneas  to  Italy.  {Virg.,  Mn.,  10,  122.)— III.  A 
name  given  to  a  mythic  personage  in  the  legends  of 
Lydia.  Consult  remarks  under  the  articles  Aai  and 
Asia, — IV.  A  poet  of  Samoa,  who  wrote  about  the 
genealogy  of  ancient  heroes  and  heroines.  {Paiuan., 
7,4.) 
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Asios  Campus,  a  place  near  the  Clyster,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Asia  Palus.    {Vid.  Asia  Palus.) 

Asopiaobs,  a  patronymic  of  ^Eacus,  son  of  £gm 
a  daughter  of  Asopus.    {Chid,  Met.,  7,  484.) 

Asopis,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  —  II.  A 
daughter  of  Thespius,  mother  of  Mentor.  (Apollcd., 
8.7) 

Asopus,  I.  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mount 
CEta,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Maliacus.    It  fiowi 
through  a  gorge  in  the  mountain  enclosing  the  Tra- 
chinian  plain    {Herod.,  7,  199.— Strab .,  428.)— II. 
A  river  of  Bosotia,  rising  in  Mount  Githaron  near 
Platca,  and  flowing  into  the  Euripus.    It  separated 
the  territories  of  Platasa  and  Thebes,  end  also  trav- 
ersed in  its  course  the- whole  of  Southern  Bosotia. 
Though  generally  a  small  and  sluggish  stream,  yet 
after  heavy  rains  it  could  not  easily  be  forded.  (TJka- 
eyd.,  2,  6.)   It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that 
the  battle  of  Platasa  was  fought.    {Herod.,  9,  43.) 
This  river  still  retains  the  name  of  Asopo.  The  plain 
along  its  northern  bank  was  called  Parasopias. 
{Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  217.) — III.  A 
river  of  Achaia,  rising  in  the  Argolic  mountains,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  near  Cyllene.  and  falling 
into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a  little  below  Sicyon.  The 
part  of  the  Sicyonian  territory  which  it  watered  waa 
called  Aaopia.   {Strab.,  382  —  Pausan.,  2,  5  )  On 
its  banks  were  celebrated  the  games  which  Adnutui 
instituted  in  honour  of  Apollo.    (  Hind. ,  Pfem.,  9, 29.) 
The  neighbouring  people  believed  that  this  river  waa 
none  other  than  the  Meander  of  Asia  Minor,  which, 
emptying  into  the  sea  near  Miletus,  passed  under  the 
waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  re-appeared  in 
Achaia  as  the  Asopus.   {Pausan.,  I.  c.) — IV.  A  son 
of  Oceanus,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Neptune,  and 
god  of  the  last-mentioned  stream.    Hie  daughter 
^Egina  was  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  and  the  father,  on 
seeking  her,  was  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  and  driven 
back  to  his  watery  abode.    Hence,  say  some  of  the 
ancient  mylhologists,  coals  were  seen  borne  along  on 
the  surface  of  the  Asopus.    {Apollod.,  3,  12,  6. — 
Heyne,  ad  loc.) 

AsparaoIom,  a  town  of  Hlvricum,  on-  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Apsus  (or  Ergent),  about  34  miles  south 
of  Dyrrachium.    (C«*.,  Bell.  Civ.,  4,  13  )  - 

Aspasia,  I.  a  celebrated  female,  a  native  of  Mile- 
tus, which  place  was  early  and  long  renowned  as  a 
school  for  the  cultivation  of  female  graces.  She 
came  as  an  adventurer  to  Athens,  in  the  time  of  Per- 
icles, and,  by  the  combined  charms  of  her  person, 
manners,  and  conversation,  completely  woo  the  affec- 
tions and  esteem  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
Her  station  had  freed  her  from  the  restraints  which 
custom  laid  on  the  education  of  the  Athenian  matron , 
and  she  had  enriched  her' mind  with  accomplishments 
which  were  rare  even  among  men.  Her  acquaintance 
with  Pericles  seems  to  have  begun  while  he  was  still 
united  to  a  lady  of  high  birth,  before  the  wife  of  the 
wealthy  Hipponicus.  We  can  hardly  doubt  that  it 
waa  Aspasia  who  first  disturbed  this  union,  although 
it  ia  said  to  have  been  dissolved  by  mutual  consent. 
But,  after  parting  from  his  wife,  who  had  borne  him 
two  sons,  Pericles  attached  himself  to  Aspasia  by 
the  most  intimate  relation  which  the  lawa  permitted 
him  to  contract  with  a  foreign  woman :  and  she  ac- 
quired an  ascendency  over  bim  which  soon  becama 
notorious,  and  furnished  the  comic  poets,  with  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  ridicule,  and  his  enemies  with  a 
ground  for  serious  charges.  The  Samian  war  was 
ascribed  to  her  interposition  on  behalf  of  her  birth- 
place; and  rumours  were  set  afloat,  which  represented 
her  as  ministering  to  the  vice*  of  Pericles  by  the 
most  odious  snd  degrading  of  offices.  There  was 
perhaps  as  little  foundation  for  this  report  as  for  a 
similar  one  in  which  Phidiaa  was  implicated  (Plat  , 
Vit.  Perkl.,  e.  13) ;  though  among  all  the  imputation 
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Drought  agaiiut  Pericles,  this  is  that  which  it  is  the  most 
difficult  clearly  to  refute.    But  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  peculiar  nature 
of  Aspaaia's  private  circles,  which,  with  a  hold  neg- 
lect of  established  usage,  were  composed  not  only 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  accomplished  men  to  be 
found  at  Athens,  but  also  of  matrons,  who,  it  is  said, 
were  brought  by  their  husbands  to  listen  to  her  con- 
versation.   This  mutt  have  been  highly  instructive 
as  well  as  brilliant,  since  Plato  did  not  hesitate  to  de- 
scribe her  as  the  preceptress  of  Socrates,  and  to  as- 
sert that  she  both  formed  the  rhetoric  of  Pericles,  and 
composed  one  of  his  most  admired  harangues,  the 
celebrated  funeral  oration.   {Plat.,  Menex.,  4, — vol.6, 
p.  148,  ed.  Bekk.)   The  innovation,  which  drew  wom- 
en of  free  birth  and  good  condition  into  her  company 
for  such  a  purpose,  must,  even  where  the  truth  was 
understood,  have  surprised  and  offended  many ;  and 
it  was  liable  to  the  grossest  misconstruction.    And  if 
her  female  friends  were  sometimes  seen  watching  the 
progress  of  the  works  of  Phidias,  it  was  easy,  through 
his  intimacy  with  Pericles,  to  connect  this  fact  with  a 
calumny  of  the  same  kind.    There  was  another  ru- 
mour still  more  dangerous,  which  grew  out  of  the 
character  of  the  persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  so- 
ciety of  Pericles  and  Aspasia.    No  persons  were 
more  welcome  it  the  house  of  Pericles  than  such  as 
were  distinguished  by  philosophical  studies,  and  es- 
pecially by  the  profession  of  new  philosophical  tenets. 
The  mere  presence  of  Anaxagoras,  Zeno,  Protagoras, 
and  other  celebrated  men,  who  were  known  to  hold 
doctrmes  very  remote  from  the  religious  conceptions 
of  the  vulgar,  was  sufficient  to  make  a  circle  in  which 
titer  were  familiar  pass  for  a  school  of  impiety.  Such 
were  the  materials  out  of  which  the  comic  poet  Her- 
mippus,  laying  aside  the  mask,  formed  a  criminal 
prosecution  against  Aspasia.  His  indictment  included 
two  beads  :  an  offence  against  religion,  and  that  of 
corrupting  Athenian  women  to  gratify  the  passions  of 
Pericles.    The  danger  was  averted  ;  but  it  seems 
that  Pericles,  who  pleaded  her  cause,  found  need  of 
his  most  strenuous  exertions  to  save  Aspasia,  and 
that  be  even  descended,  in  her  behalf,  to  tears  and  en- 
treaties, which  no  similar  emergency  of  his  own  could 
ever  draw  from  him.   {Athen.,  12,  p.  589.) — After 
the  death  of  Pericles,  Aspasia  attached  herself  to  a 
young  man  of  obscure  birth,  named  Lysicles,  who 
rose  through  ber  influence  in  moulding  bis  character 
to  some  of  the  highest  employments  in  the  republic. 
(TktrlvaW*  Grace,  vol.  3,  p.  87,  teqq. — Compare 
Piut.,  Vit.  Pericl. — Xen.,  Mem.,  2,  6. — Max.  Tyr., 
24.  p.  461. — Harpocr ,  p.  79.— Arittid.,  2,  p.  131.) 
— II.  Daughter  of  Hermotimus,  and  a  native  of  Pbo- 
cata  in  Asia  Minor.    She  was  so  remarkable  for  her 
beauty,  that  a  satrap  of  Persia  carried  ber  off  and 
made  her  a  present  to  Cyrus  the  Younger.  Her  mod- 
est deportment  soon  won  the  affections  of  the  prince, 
who  lived  with  her  as  with  a  lawful  spouse,  and  their 
union  became  celebrated  throughout  all  Greece.  Her 
name  at  first  was  Milto  (vermilion),  which  had  been 
given  her  in  early  life  on  account  of  the  brilliancy  of 
her  complexion.    Cyrus,  however,  changed  it  to  Aa- 
pwia.  calling  ber  thus  after  the  female  companion  of 
Pericles.    (  Vid.  Aspasia  I.)   After  the  death  of  the 
prince,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes,  who  for 
a  long  time  rainly  sought  to  gain  her  affections.  She 
only  yielded  at  last  to  bis  suit  through  absolute  ne- 
cessity.   When  the  monarch  declared  his  son  Darius 
his  successor,  the  latter,  as  it  was  customary  in  Per- 
sia for  an  hen-  to  ask  a  favour  of  him  who  had  decla- 
red him  such,  requested  Aapasia  of  his  father.  As- 
pasia was  accordingly  sent  for,  and,  contrary  to  the 
king's  expectation,  made  choice  of  Darius.  Arta- 
xerxes therefore  gave  her  up,  in  accordance  with  estab- 
lished custom,  bat  soon  took  her  away  again,  and 
made  ber  a  priestess  of  Diana  at  Ecbatana,  or  of  the 
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goddess  whom  the  Persians  called  Anai'tis.  This  sta- 
tion required  her  to  pass  the  rest  of  her  days  in  chas- 
tity. {Plut.,  Vit.  Artax.)  Justin,  however,  says 
that  Artaxerxes  msde  her  one  of  the  priestesses  of 
the  sun.  (Jut.,  10,  l.—JElian,  V.  H.,  IS,  I.— Plut., 
Vit.  Artax.— Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  10  — Athen.,  16,  p. 
676.)  r 
Aspindos,  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  lying  for  the  most 

Sirt  on  a  rocky  precipice,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
urymedon.  (Arrian,  1,  27. — Zotm.,  6,  16. — Sey- 
lax,  p.  39.)  Strano  makes  it  to  have  been  well-peo- 
pled, and  founded  by  an  Argive  colony.  On  this  lat- 
ter head,  however,  Scylax  is  silent  The  city  of  As- 
pendus was  a  flourishing  place  even  before  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  younger  Cyrus.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  2,  18.* 
It  was  here  that  the  Athenian  patriot  Thrasybulus  tar 
minated  his  life.  Being  off  the  coast,  be  levied  con 
tributions  from  the  Aspendisns,  who,  seizing  an  op- 
portunity when  he  was  on  shore,  surprised  him  in  his 
tent  st  night,  and  slew  him.  (Xen.,  Hut.  (Sr.,  4,  8. 
—  Corn,  ffep.,  Thrasyb.,  c.  4.)  Hierociee  (p.  688) 
makes  mention  of  Aspendus  under  the  name  of  Tii- 
mupolis,  where  we  must  read  Primupolis.  The  site 
of  Aspendus  has  not  yet  been  explored,  but  it  would 
easily  be  discovered  by  ascending  the  banks  of  the 
Eurymedon.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  136.) 
AsFHAi/rrris  Lacus.  Vid.  Mare  Mortuum. 
Aapis,  I.  a  town  of  the  Contestant,  in  Hispania 
Tarrsconensis,  northwest  of  Ilicis,  which  lay  above 
Carthago  Nova  on  the  eoaat.  It  is  now  Atpe,  a  vil- 
lage in  Valencia. — II.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Io- 
nia, opposite  Lebedus.  It  was  called  by  some  Ar- 
connesus.  (Strab.,  643.)  The  modern  name  is  Car- 
abash. —  III.  A  town  of  Africa  Propria.  f,  Vid.  Clupea.) 

A  splkdon,  a  town  of  Bteotia,  about  twenty  stadia 
to  the  northeast  of  Orchomenus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Aspledon,  the  son  of  Neptune,  according  to  Pau- 
aaniaa  (9,  38),  and  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  (//.,  8, 
51 1.)  The  name,  at  a  later  period,  was  changed  to 
Eudielos,  from  its  advantageous  situation.  (Strabo, 
416.)  Pausanias,  however,  affirms  thst  in  his  time  it 
was  deserted  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water. 
Dodwell  is  of  opinion,  that  the  site  of  Aspledon  is 
marked  by  a  tower,  on  an  insulated  hiU,  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  to  the  northeast  of  Orchomenus,  near 
the  range  of  hills  which  enclose  the  lake  and  plain  on 


that  side  (DodaeWt  Tour,  vol.  I. j».  833.) 
cue.   (Herodot.,  7,  138.) 


Assa,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Sinus  SinginV- 


Asba«acos,  a  Trojan  prince,  son  of  Tros  by  Callir- 
hoe.  He  waa  father  to  Capys,  the  father  of  Anchises. 
(Homer,  11..  30,  339.) 

Assos,  a  town  of  Mysia,  on  the  coast,  west  of  Ad- 
ramyttium,  founded  by  a  colony  from  Lesbos.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Clean thea,  the  stoic ;  and  is  men- 
tioned also  in  the  Acts  (20,  13).  The  modem  site  is 
called  Beriam  Kaleti.   (Leake,  p.  188.) 

Assyria,  a  country  originally  of  sins'!  extent,  but 
afterward  greatly  enlarged.  It  wsa  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  on  the  north  by  part  of  Armenia  and 
Mount  Niphates ;  on  the  west  by  the  Tigris  ;  on  the 
south  by  Susiana  ;  and  on  the  east  by  part  of  Media 
and  the  mountains  Choatra  and  Zagros.  The  country 
within  these  limits  is  called  by  some  of  the  ancients 
Adiabene,  and  by  others  Aturia  or  Atyria.  Assyria 
is  now  called  Kurdistan,  from  the  descendants  of  the 
ancient  Carduehi,  who  occupied  the  northern  parts. 
The  Assyrian  was  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  empires 
of  Aaia.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Ashur  or  Assur,  son  of  Shem,  who  went  out 
of  Shinar,  driven  out,  as  it  appears,  by  Nirorod,  and 
founded  Nineveh,  not  long  after  Nimrod  bad  estab- 
lished the  Chaldean  monarchy  and  fixed  his  residence 
at  Babylon.  This  is  the  commonly  received  account 
of  the  origin  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  founded  on  the 
Mosaic  history  aa  given  in  the  text  of  ourfiible  s  bat 
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-  Bochut  adopts  the  marginal  translation,  which,  instead 
of  "  Out  of  that  land  went  forth  Aaaur  and  builded 
Nineveh,"  reads  "  Out  of  that  land  he  (Nimrod)  went 
forth  into  Assur  (or  Assyria)  and  built  Nineveh." 
The  opinion  of  Bochart  is  espoused  by  Faber,  the 
converse  by  Michaelis  and  Bryant.  The  decision  of 
the  point  is,  indeed,  a  difficult  one  ;  but,  if  weight  of 
authority  can  avail,  the  question  will  be  speedily  de- 
termined in  favour  of  the  marginal  translation  of  the 
Bible,  which  represents  Nimrod  as  the  founder  of  Nin- 
eveh. This  translation  is  supported  by  the  Targums 
of  Onkelos  and  Jerusalem ;  by  Theophilua,  bishop  of 
'  Antioch,  and  Jerome,  among  the  ancients ;  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  Bochart  and  Faber,  by  Hyde,  Marsham, 
Wells,  the  writers  of  the  Universal  History,  and 
Hales,  among  the  moderns.  Admitting,  then,  the  force 
of  these  united  authorities,  Nimrod,  when  driven  from 
Babel,  still  attended  by  a  strong  party  of  military  fol- 
lowers, founded  a  new  empire  at  Nineveh ;  which,  as  it 
was  seated  in  •  country  almost  exclusively  peopled  by 
the  descendants  of  Ashur,  was  called  Assyria.  The 
crown  of  this  new  universal  empire  continued  in  the 
family  of  Nimrod  for  many  ages,  probably  till  ita  over- 
throw by  Arbacea,  which  introduced  a  Median  dynas- 
ty ;  while  Babel  remained  in  a  neglected  state  until 
the  same  era,  when  Nabonassar  became  its  first  king. 
Whether  there  was  an  uninterrupted  line  of  kings  from 
Assur  or  Nimrod  to  Sardanapalus,  or  not,  ia  unknown. 
—According  to  Herodotus,  an  Assyrian  empire  lasted 
530  years,  from  1337  to  717.  Catalogues  of  the  As- 
syrian kings  are  (bund  in  Syncellus  and  Eusebins. 
(Mansforovs  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  38,  $tqq. — Com- 
pare Hcrctn't  History  of  the  States  of  Antiquity,  p. 
36,  seqq.,  Bancroft '«  transl.) 

AstabSras,  a  river  of  ^Ethiopia,  falling  into  the  Nile. 
It  is  now  called  the  Tacazzt.   ( Vid.  Nilus.) 

Astaoos,  a  city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Astace- 
nus,  founded,  according  to  Strabo  (563),  by  the  Mega- 
rians  snd  Athenians.  This  account  is  confirmed  by 
Memnon  (ap.  Phot.,  p.  733),  who  says,  that  the  Me 
garians  settled  here  in  the  17th  Olympiad,  and  that, some 
years  after  this,  an  Athenian  colony  joined  them.  As- 
tacus  was  subsequently  seized  by  Dssdalsus,  a  native 
chief,  who  became  the  founder  of  the  Bithyuian  mon- 
archy. In  the  war  waged  by  his  successor  Xipoetes 
with  Lysimachus,  Astacus  was  ruined,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  transferred  by  Nicomedes  to  the  city  which 
be  founded  and  named,  after  himself,  Nicomedia. 
(Slrab.,  I.  c. — Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v. — Cramer'*  Aria  Mi- 
nor, voL  I,  p.  185.) 

Abtapa,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bstica,  east  of  Hispa- 
lis,  famed  for  its  vigorous  defence  against  the  Romans, 
A.U.C.  548.  It  is  now  Estepa  La  Vieja.  (Liv.,  38, 
30.) 

AsTirus,  a  river  of  .(Ethiopia,  falling  into  the  Nile. 
It  is  now  the  Abawi,  or  Bahr-cl-Azac,  and  flows  through 
Nubia,  rising  in  a  place  called  Coloe  Palus,  now  Bohr 
Dembea.  This  is  the  river  which  Bruce  mistook  for 
the  Nile.    (Joseph.,  Ant.,  3,  6  —Strab.,  666.) 

Astabtb,  a  powerful  divinity  of  Syria,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ccelus  and  Terra.  She  bad  a  famous  temple  at 
Hierapolis  in  Syria,  which  was  served  by  300  priests. 
"  Astarte,"  observes  R.  P.  Knight,  "  was  precisely  the 
same  as  the  Cybele,  or  universal  mother  of  the  Phry- 
gians. She  was,  as  Appisn  remarks  (Bell.  Parth.), 
'  by  some  called  Juno,  by  others  Venus,  and  by  others 
held  np  to  be  Nature,  or  the  cause  which  produced 
the  beginnings  and  seeds  of  things  from  Humidity :' 
so  that  she  comprehended  in  one  personification  both 
these  goddesses,  who  were,  accordingly,  sometimes 
blended  in  one  symbolical  figure  by  the  very  ancient 
Greek  artists.  Her  statue  at  Hierapolis  was  various- 
ly composed ;  so  as  to  signify  many  attributes  like 


of  the  Ephesian  Diaua.  Berecynthian  Mother, 
and  others  of  the  kind.    It  was  placed  in  the  interior 
pert  of  the  temple,  accessible  only  to  priests  of  the 
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higher  order ;  and  near  it  was  the  statue  of  the  cor- 
responding male  personification,  called  by  the  Greek 
writers  Jupiter."  (Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,&c, 
v318,  seqq. —Class.  Journ.,  No.  63,  p.  74.) — Creuzer, 
however,  thinks  it  more  then  probable,  that  the  legend 
of  Astarte  is  purely  astronomical,  and  may  apply  to 
the  moon  in  connexion  with  the  planet  Venus.  The 
name  Astarte  would  seem  also,  according  to  him,  to 
signify  a  star  or  planet.  .  Compare  the  Persian  astara, 
as  suggested  by  Von  Hammer  (Fundgr.  its  Orients, 
vol.  3,  p.  375),  and  the  Greek  aaroov.  (Creiuer's 
Symboltk,  par  Guigmaut,  vol.  2,  p.  36. — Lueian,  de 
Dea  Syria.— Cic.,  de  Nat.  D.,  3,  S3.) 

Aster,  a  skilful  archer,  one  of  the  garrison  of  Me- 
thoue  in  Macedonia,  when  that  place  was  besieged  by 
Philip.  He  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  monarch,  and  de- 
prived him  of  an  eye.  On  the  arrow  was  inscribed, 
'karUp  iiMTTKip  davdoiftov  ire/mei  Pffoc,  an  Iambic 
trimeter,  meaning,  "Aster  sends  a  deadly  shaft  for  Phil- 
ip."  The  king  shot  back  an  arrow  with  the  following 
inscription,  'Aorepa  HXimrot,  fy>  XdSn,  Kpe/ijotrai, 
another  Iambic  trimeter,  implying,  "  Philip  will  sus- 
pend Aster"  (on  the  cross)  "  if  he  take  him."  When 
the  place  surrendered,  Aster  was  delivered  up  to  the 
conqueror,  who  kept  his  word,  and  crucified  him. 
(Swdas,s.v.  Kapavoc. — Plut.,ParaU.,ja.  307. — Diod. 
Sic.,  16,  34.)  Plutarch  calls  him  an  Olynthian  ;  out 
Lueian,  a  native  of  Amphipolis.  (Lueian,  Quomodo 
Hist.  sit.  conscrih.,  38.)  These  two  writers  rosy  be 
reconciled,  by  supposing  him  ts  hsve  been  an  Amphi- 
politan,  serving  in  the  Olynthian  auxiliaries  of  the 
Methonians.   (Palmer,  Exercit.,  p.  667.) 

Asteria,  I.  a  daughter  of  Casus  (Kotoc)  one  of  the 
Titans,  and  Phasbe,  daughter  of  Uranus  and  Ge  (Oae- 
lus  and  Terra).  She  and  La  tons  were  sisters.  As- 
tros married  Perses,  son  of  Crius.  According  to  a 
liter  fable,  she  fled  from  the  suit  of  Jove,  and,  flinging 
herself  down  from  heaven  to  the  sea,  became  the  isl- 
and afterward  named  Delos.  Callimacbus  (Ha 
Del.,  37),  who  relates  this,  makes  her  to  have  come 
down  like  a  star  (aorepi  foij),  in  allusion  to  her  name 
Asteria  (Starry).  Another  legend,  however,  stated 
that  she  took  the  form  of  a  quail  (ftpnif. — Apollod., 
I,  4,  1. — Hygin.,  63. — Sen.  ad  JBn.,  3,  73),  whence 
the  isle  was  called  Ortygia.  This  identification  of 
Delos  and  Ortygia  appears  to  have  been  later  than  the 
time  of  Pindar,  who  (Nem.,  I,  4)  calls  them  sisters. 
The  whole  fable  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  af- 
finity of  sense  between  the  words  Asteria  and  Delos. 
(Ketghtley's  Mythology,  p.  81,  nor.)— IT.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Danaus,  who  married  Chastus,  son  of 
/Egyptus.    (Apollod.,  3,  1,  4.) 

AsTsaloN,  I.  s  rivulet  of  Argolis,  rising  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Euboea,  near  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Juno, 
and  soon  after  disappearing  among  the  rocks.  (Pint- 
son.,  3,  17.)— II.  (called  also  Asteriue)  A  king  of 
Crete,  descended  from  Deucalion,  who  married  Eu- 
rope, and  brought  up  the  children  whom  ahe  previously 
had  from  her  union  with  Jupiter.  He  died  without 
issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  Minos.  (Apollod.,  1,  3, 
3,  seqq. — Schol.  ad  II.,  12,  397.)  According  to  an- 
other account,  he  was  the  son  of  Minos,  snd  wss  slain 
by  Theseus,  having  been  the  moat  powerful  competi- 
tor with  whom  that  hero  ever  had  to  contend.  (Pau- 
san.,  3,  31.)  Lycophron,  again  (v.  1301),  makes  him 
a  leader  of  the  forces  of  Minos.  (Compare  Heme,  ad 
Agollod.,  L  c.—Mcurs.,  Cret.,  3,  8. — Hbck,  Kret.,  % 

AsruoPiBA,  daughter  of  Deioa,  king  of  Phocis,  or 
more  probably  Phthiotis.  (Apollod.,  1,  9, 3. — Heyne, 
ad  loe.,  not.  crit.) 

AstirSpi,  daughter  of  Cebren,  and  wife  of  .Xse- 
cus.  (Apollod.,  3.  13,  6.)  Some  MSS.  of  Apollodo- 
rus  read  Sterope  (Irepimi). — For  other  names,  some- 
times written  Asterope  and  Asteropes,  vid.  Sterope 
and  Steropes. 
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Astejea,  the  goddess  of  Justice.  Her  origin  is  dif- 
ferently given.  She  is  either  a  Titos  or  t  descsnd- 
int  of  the  Titans  -,  being  in  die  former  cue  the  daugh- 
ter of  Jots  and  Themis  (Hesiod,  Thtog.,  185,  ill, 
kjj),  or  of  A  Straus  and  Heaters,  or  A  strew  and 
Aaron  (Eos).  When  the  Titans  took  up  arms 
against  Jupiter,  she  left  her  father  Astraus,  who,  as 
the  son  of  a  Titan,  foogbt  on  their  aide,  and  descended 
bo  earth,  and  mingled  with  the  human  race.  This  in- 
tercourse with  mortals  contraued  daring  the  golden 
age,  hut  wa>  interrupted  when  that  of  silver  ensued, 
far,  during  this  latter  sge,  she  came  down  from  the 
nountains  only  saaid  the  shades  of  evening,  unseen  by, 
md  refraining  from  all  communion  with,  men.  When 
the  brazen  age  commenced  she  fled  to  the  skies,  hav- 
ing left  die  earth  the  last  of  the  immortals.  Jove  there- 
upon made  her  the  constellation  Virgo,  among  the 
•iens  of  the  zodiac.  (Art.,  Pkeen.,  102,  teqq. — Sckoi. 
Tketn.,  ad  lac  —Haiod,  Op.  tt  D.,  36*.— PM.,  OL, 
IS,  9  —OrpJt  ,  H.,  6l.—Hygm.,  Attn*.,  2,  36. — 
Erttttk.,  Vat.,  9  )  As  the  constellation  Virgo,  she 
is  identical  with  Engone,  having  s  place  in  the  iodise 
between  the  Scorpion  and  the  Lion.  On  the  old  star- 
tables,  or  celestial  planispheres,  the  Scorpion  extended 
over  two  signs,  filling  with  its  claws  the  space  be- 
tween itself  snd  Virgo.  (Vat*,  ad  Virg.,  Oeorg.,  I, 
83  —  ETsslosta.,  Cat .,  7  —  Ovid,  Met.,  2, 197.)  Later 
astronomers,  as  we  are  told  by  Tneon  (ad  Ant.,  89), 
named  the  sign  occupied  by  the  eisws  of  Scorpio  the 
Balance  (Libra),  snd  this  balance  A  straw  (Virgo)  held 
in  her  hand  as  a  symbol  of  justice.  Others,  however, 
as  in  the  esse  of  the  Fsmese  marble,  made  it  the  mark 
of  the  equably  of  the  day  and  night  at  the  aqainox.  It 
is  very  probable  that  this  latter  explanation  waa  the  ear- 
lier one  of  the  two,  especially  as  Astrea  ranked  among 
the  Hone,  snd  that  the  moral  ides  succeeded  the  physi- 
cal. ( V Miner,  Worterb.  itr  Mythoi.,  p.  364  —  Gru- 
itr,  Worterb.  der  AUtUut.  Mythoi.,  vol.  1,  p.  666  — 
Jider,  Stemmmen,  p.  169.) 

A  tragus,  I.  a  son  of  the  Titan  Crius  and  Enrybia 
the  dsughter  of  Pontus.  Hyginus,  however,  makes 
him  the  offspring  of  Terra  snd  Tartarus,  snd  brother 
ef  the  giants  Eneelsdss,  Pallas,  Ac.  (Hyg.,  Praf., 
p.  3,  ed.  MunJk. )  He  was  the  father  of  Astros,  men- 
tioned in  the  preceding  article,  and  begat  also  by  Eos 
(Aaron)  the  winds  Boreas,  Notus,  Zephyrus,  and  the 
stars  of  heaven.  (He*.,  Tkeog.,  878.)  Some  assign 
him  also  s  sod  named  Argeetes,  but  this  is  merely  an 
epithet  of  Zephyrus,  meaning  "  the  swift."  Astreus 
united  with  the  Titans  against  Jupiter,  and  was 
hurled  along  with  them  to  Tartarus.  (Sera,  ad  JEn., 
1,  136  y—l\.  A  river  of  Macedonia,  running  by  Be- 
ns, snd  falling  into  the  Erigonus,  a  tributary  of  the 
Arias.  {Xhrnn,  Hut.  An.,  16, 1.)  It  is  now  thought 
to  be  the  VoMtritxa.  (Consult,  however,  as  to  the 
course  of  this  river,  the  remarks  of  Cramer,  Am. 
Great,  vol.  I,  p.  332,  who  makes  it  fall  into  the  hike 
Ludias  — Compare  also  Buekoff  una*  Miller,  Worterb. 
Itr  Gtogr.,  p.  138  ) 

AsTvva,  a  small  river  and  village  of  Lalium,  near 
the  coast,  below  Annum.  In  the  neighbourhood  was 
a  villa  of  Cicero,  to  which  he  retired  to  vent*hia  grief 
for  the  loss  of  his  beloved  dsughter,  snd  where  he 
thought  of  raising  a  monument  to  her  memory.  (Ef. 
ed  Att.,  13,  19.)  When  proscribed  by  Antony,  be 
withdrew  to  this  same  place  from  Tuscslum,  and 
sought  escape  from  thence,  intending  to  join  Brutus 
is  Macedonia.  (Phu.,  Vit.  Cic.)  Astura  seems  to 
have  been  also  the  residence  of  Augustus,  during  an 
ilaess,  with  which  he  wss  seized  towards  the  close 
of  his  life  {Suet.,  Aug.,  98),  and  also  of  Tiberius 
(Suet.,  Tib ,  73).  A  decisive  battle  took  place  on 
the  beaks  of  the  river  Astura,  between  the  Romans 
and  some  of  the  Latin  states,  which  led  to  the  com- 
plete sobjogatiou  of  the  latter.  (La.,  8,  13. — Cra- 
mer's Ax.  Italy,  voL  8,  n.  89.) 


AsrSuza,  a  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconenais,  lying 
west  snd  southwest  of  the  Cantabri.  They  occupied 
die  eastern  half  of  modern  Atturuu,  the  greater  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  northern  half  of  Po- 
test**. Their  capital  waa  Asturica  Augusta,  now 
Attarga.    (Marmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  l,p.  363.) 

Asrtleis,  son  of  Cyaxares,  waa  the  last  king  of 
Media.  His  reign  continued  from  696  to  560  B.C. 
He  married  Aryenis,  daughter  of  Alyattes,  and  sister 
of  Croesus,  by  whom  he  had  M  andane.  Fearing,  from 
a  dream  which  he  had,  that  he  would  be  dethroned  by 
a  grandson,  be  married  his  daughter  to  Cambyses,  a 
Persian,  of  a  good  family,  but  peaceful  disposition,  and 
one  whom  he  himself  thought  inferior  to  a  Mede  even  of 
moderate  condition.  A  second  dream,  equally  alarm- 
ing with  the  first,  induced  hhn  to  send  to  Persia  for  bis 
daughter,  who  waa  near  her  delivery,  snd,  when  she 
brought  forth  a  son,  be  gave  the  infant  into  the  hands 
of  an  individual  named  Hsrpagua,  with  strict  orders 
to  put  it  to  death.  The  latter,  however,  disobeying 
these  injunctions,  gsve  the  child  to  one  of  the  king's 
herdsmen  to  expose,  snd  the  wife  of  this  man,  having 
just  been  delivered  of  a  dead  infant,  took  the  son  of 
Mand&ne  in  its  place,  and  caused  her  husband  to  ex- 
pose their  own  inanimate  offspring.  When  Harpsgus 
therefore  sent  seme  trusty  persons  to  see  whether  the 
herdsman  had  executed  his  orders,  the  dead  child  of  the 
latter  waa  seen  by  them  lying  exposed,  snd  wss  mis- 
taken, of  course,  for  the  offspring  of  M  andane.  The 
child  thus  preserved  grew  up,  and  became  Cyrus  the 
Great,  dethroning  Astysges  according  to  the  import  of 
the  two  dreams.  Astysges  wss  in  this  way  deprived 
of  his  crown  after  a  reign  of  about  35  years.  (Ft  A 
Cyrus.)  He  appears  to  have  been  of  a  cruel  and  vin- 
dictive disposition.  (Vid.  Hsrpagua.)— According  to 
the  account  of  Xenophoo,  in  his  historical  romance  of 
the  Cyropssdia,  Astysges  snd  his  grandson  lived  on 
terms  of  the  closest  friendship  and  intimacy,  and  the 
former  left,  besides  a  daughter,  a  son  named  Cyaxares, 
who  succeeded  the  father,  and,  dying  without  issue,  left 
the  crown  to  Cyrus.  (Herod.,  1,  46,  73,  <Stc— Xen., 
Oyrop.)  Nothing  is  said  in  Herodotus  of  the  end  of 
Astysges.  Ctesias,  however,  informs  us,  that,  after 
having  been  treated  kindly  by  Cyrus,  he  waa  sent  for 
by  the  latter  to  come  to  Persia,  but  that  the  eunuch 
charged  with  thia  commission  led  him  astray  in  a  desert 
place,  where  he  perished  from  hunger  and  thirst. 
(Ctu.,  Pert.,  6.)  It  is  probable  thia  was  done  by  the 
secret  orders  of  Cyrus,  although  Ctesiaa  states  that 
the  eunuch  was  cruelly  punished.  (Bohr,  ad  Ctet.,  I. 
e.)— There  is  great  discrepance  in  the  form  of  this 
name,  as  given  by  the  ancient  writers ;  Herodotus,  and 
moat  of  the  Greeks,  following  his  authority,  write  'A»- 
rvdyaf.  Ctesias,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  'Aorvlyae, 
while  Diodorus,  citing  Ctesiaa  himself,  baa  'Aon-oJac 
(3,34).  Compare  the  remarks  of  Wesseling  (of  2Kod\, 
I. «.),  Msrshsra  (Can.  Ckron.  p.  638),  Bahr,  (ad  Ctet., 
Attyr.,  19),  and  Beck  ( WeltgetrX,  vol.  l,p.  638). 

Astyanax,  a  son  of  Hector  and  Andromache.  Hec- 
tor had  called  him  Scamandrius,  after  the  river  Scaman- 
der,  but  the  Trojans  bestowed  on  him,  out  of  compliment 
to  bis  father,  their  great  defender,  the  name  of  Aaty- 
anax,  or  "  Prince  of  the  city."  (Horn.,  17.,  23,  651 . ) 
He  was  very  young  when  the  Greeks  besieged  Troy ; 
snd  when  the  city  was.  taken,  his  mother  saved  him  in 
her  anna  from  the  Barnes.  After  the  capture  of  the 
city,  the  young  prince  excited  great  uneasiness  among 
the  Greeks,  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  by  Calchaa, 
that  Astyanax,  if  permitted  to  live,  would  avenge  the 
death  of  Hector,  and  raise  Troy  in  fresh  splendour  from 
its  ruins.  Andromache,  dreading  the  fury  of  the  vic- 
torious Greeks,  concealed  Astyanax  in  the  recesses  of 
Hector's  tomb ;  but  his  retreat  waa  soon  discovered  by 
Ulysses,  who,  according  to  some,  precipitated  the  un- 
happy boy  from  the  battlementa  of  Ilium.  This  cruelty 
is  by  Euripides  ascribed  to  Msnelsus,  and  by  Pausanias 
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■  (10,  26),  on  the  authority'  of  Leschea,  to  Pyrrhua. 
Racine,  in  hia  "  Andromaque,"  has  indulged  in  the 
poetic  license  of  making  Astyanax  survive  the  fall  of 
Troy,  and  accompany  hia  mother  to  Epirus.  (Con- 
ault  Racine,  Pre/,  de  CAndrom.)  A  beautiful  lament 
over  the  corpse  of  Astyanax,  from  the  lips  of  Hecuba, 
may  be  found  in  the  Troadea  of  Euripides  (1146-1196), 
and  also  some  fine  lines,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  same 
play,  where  Andromache  is  taking  leave  of  her  son 
(742-781). 

Astydamas,  sn  Athenian  tragic  writer,  son  of  Mor- 
simus,  and  grandson  of  Philocles,  the  nephew  of  iEs- 
chylus.  He  studied  under  Isocrales,  and  composed, 
according  to  Suidas,  two  hundred  and  forty  tragedies ; 
a  rather  improbable  number.  He  lived  sixty  years. 
His  first  exhibition  was  B.C.  398.  (Diod.  Sic.,  14, 
43.— Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  168.) 

Astydamia,  daughter  of  Amyntor,  king  of  Orcho- 
menos  in  Bceotia,  married  Acastua,  son  of  Peliaa,  who 
was  king  of  Iolcos.  She  is  called  by  some  Hippolyte. 
(Fid.  Acastua.) 

Astypal^a,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  southeast  of  the 
island  of  Cos.  It  is  eighty-eight  miles  in  circuit,  and 
distant,  aa  Pliny  (H.  N.,  4,  12)  reports,  one  hundred 
•nd  twenty-five  miles  from  Cadistus  in  Crete.  Stra- 
ta informs  us  it  contained  a  town  of  the  same  name. 
It  ia  aaid  that  harea  having  been  introduced  into  this 
island  from  Anaphe,  it  was  to  overrun  with  them 
that  the  inhabitants  were  under  the  necessity  of  con- 
sulting the  oracle,  which  advised  their  hunting  them 
with  dogs  :  in  one  year  aix  thousand  are  said  to  have 
been  caught.  (Hegesandriut,  Delph.  ap.  Athen.,  9, 
63.)  According  to  Cicero,  divine  honours  were  ren- 
dered here  to  Achilles.  It  was  called  Pyrrha  when 
the  Carians  possessed  it,  and  afterward  Pyhea.  Its 
name  Astypakea  ia  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
that  of  a  sister  of  Euro  pa.  It  was  also  called  Oeuv 
Tpairsfa,  or  the  Table  of  the  Gods,  because  its  soil 
was  fertile,  and  almost  enamelled  with  flowers.  It  is 
now  Stanpalia.  {Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
416.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Caria,  near  the  city  of 
Myndus,  now  the  peninsula  of  Ptuha  Linton.  (Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  176.)  • 

Asychis,  a  lung  of  Egypt,  who,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (2,  186),  during  a  scarcity  of  money,  enacted 
a  law  to  the  following  effect :  That  any  man,  by  giving 
as  a  pledge  the  body  of  his  father,  might  borrow  money ; 
but  that,  in  case  he  afterward  refused  to  pay  the  debt, 
be  should  neither  be  buried  in  the  same  place  with  his 
father,  nor  in  any  other,  nor  haTe  the  liberty  of  bury- 
ing the  dead  body  of  any  of  his  friends.  This  law 
was  based  on  the  popular  belief,  that  those  deprived 
of  the  rites  of  sepulchre  were  not  permitted  to  enter 
the  peaceful  realms  of  Osiris.  Hence  it  was  a  statute, 
in  fact,  of  extraordinary  severity:  (Compare  Zoega, 
de  Obeluc,  p.  292.)  Herodotus  also  informs  us,  that 
this  aame  monarch,  desiring  to  outdo  all  his  predeces- 
sors, erected  a  pyramid  of  brick  for  his  monument, 
with  the  following  inscription  :  "  Do  not  despise  me 
in  comparison  with  the  pyramids  of  atone,  which  I 
excel  as  much  as  Jupiter  surpasses  the  other  gods ;  for, 
dipping  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  with  long  poles, 
and  then  collecting  the  mire  that  stuck  to  them,  men 
made  bricks  and  formed  me  in  this  manner."  (He- 
rod., 2, 136.)  The  pyramid  here  referred  to  is  thought 
to  be  the  same  with  the  one  seen  at  the  present  day 
near  El  Lahun,  not  far  from  the  beginning  of  the  ca- 
nal that  leads  to  Medinat-el-Fayoum.  (Detcrip.  de 
VEgypt,  livrait.  hi.,  vol.  2,  c.  17,  p.  23.) — Diodorns 
Sicufus  does  not  agree  with  Herodotus.  He  does  not 
mention  Asychis,  or  his  successor  Anysis,  but  puts  in 
their  piece  Bocchoris.  Larcher  considers  him  to  be 
in  error.  (Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c. — Compare  Beck, 
Anleit.  zu  Weltgetch.,  vol.  1,  p.  692,  718.) 

Atabvlus,  a  wind  which  was  frequent  in  Apulia, 
and  very  destructive  to  the  productions  of  the  earth, 


which  it  scorched  or  withered  up.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  modern  Sirocco.  (Herat.,  Serm,,  1,  5,  78.) 
Both  Seneca'  (Quait.  Nat.,  5,  17)  and  Pliny  (17,  36) 
make  mention  of  this  wind :  the  latter  remarks  con- 
cerning it :  "  Hie  enim,  ti  flatit  circa  brumam,  frigon 
exurit  arefacient,  ut  miUU  pottea  tolibui  recreari  pot- 
tint."  Etymologists  derive  the  name  from  utv  and 
/3dAA«.    (Nork,  Etymol.  Handwort.,  vol.  1,  p.  84.) 

Atabybis,  or  Atabykoh,  I.  a  mountain  in  Rhodes, 
the  highest  in  the  island,  where  Jupiter  had  a  temple, 
whence  he  was  sumamed  Atabyriut.  Ancient  fables 
speak  of  brazen  oxen  at  this  place,  which,  by  their  bel- 
lowings,  announced  approaching  calamity.  The  mean- 
ing of  the  fable  ia  said  to  have  been,  that  the  priests 
ot  this  temple  pretended  to  be  possessed  of  the  spirit 
of  prophecy.  (Pind.,  Ot.,  7,  87,  ed.  B6ckh,—Sckol.y 
ad  lot. — Slrai.,  655. — Steph.  Byz.,  t.  ».  'Artifapov. 
— Apollod.,  3.  2.)  The  name  is  connected  with  the 
early  traditions  respecting'  the  Telchines,  and  would 
seem  to  have  come  into  Rhodes  from  Phoenicia,  being 
in  all  probability  derived  from  the  Oriental  Tabor. 
( Vid.  Atabyrion.)  Ritter  indulges  in  some  curious 
and  profound  speculations  on  the  subject.    ( Vorhtllt, 

E.  339,  teqq.)—\l.  A  mountain  in  Sicily,  the  name 
aving  been  transferred  to  this  island  from  Rhodes. 
(Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v.  'Anitvpov. — Clmer.,  Sic.  Ant.,  p. 
488.— Meur:,  Rhod.,  1,  B.—Goller,  Syrac.,  p.  294.) 
—III.  A  city  of  Persia.    (Steph.  Byz.) 

AtabyrIok,  a  fortified  town  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain  in  Galiltea  Inferior.  Both  the  town  and 
mountain  answer  to  the  Thahor  of  Scripture.  Polybius 
(6,  70)  gives  an  account  of  the  capture  of  the  place  by 
Antiochus  the  Great.  The  Septuagint  version  writes 
the  name  'lraovpiov  (Hoe.,  6,  1),  and  so  also  Jose- 
phus  (Bell.  Jud.,  4,  1,  8,  dec.).  Reiske  thinks,  that 
the  initial  vowel  in  the  Greek  name  arises  from  the 
Hebrew  article  ;  but  if  this  were  so,  the  Greek  trans- 
lator of  Hosea,  and  Josepbus  also,  being  both  He- 
brews, would  neve  written  'AraSiptov,  not  Irabvpiov. 
Polybius  describes  Mount  Thabor  aa  a  round  or 
breast-like  hill  (Aoftor  fUumetdtK),  while  Dr.  Clarke 
gives  it  a  conical  form.  According  to  the  latter,  it  is 
entirely  detached  from  any  neighbouring  mountain, 
and  stands  upon  one  side  of  the  great  plain  of  Etira- 
elm..  (Clarke's  Trawls,  vol.  4,  p.  239,  Land,  ti., 
1817.) 

Atacini,  s  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  south  sod 
southeast  of  the  Volsce  Tectosages.  They  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  A  tax,  or  Aude,  whence  their  name. 
Their  capital  waa  Narbo,  now  Narbonne.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  68.) 

Atalanta,  daughter  of  Iaaos  or  Iaaion,  a  descend- 
ant of  Areas  and  Clymene  the  daughter  of  Minyas. 
Her  father  reigned  in  Arcadia.  He  was  anxious  for 
male  offspring,  and,  on  his  wife's  bringing  forth  a  fe- 
male, be  exposed  the  babe  in  the  mountains,  where  abs 
waa  suckled  by  a  bear,  and  at  last  found  by  some  hunt- 
era,  who  named  her  Atalanta,  and  reared  her.  She 
followed  the  chase,  and  was  alike  distinguished  for  beau- 
ty and  courage.  The  centaurs,  Rhoscoe  and  Hykeos, 
attempting  her  honour,  perished  by  her  arrows.  She 
took  part  in  the  Argonautic  expedition ;  we*  at  the  Csl- 
ydonian  hunt  (via!.  Meletger);  and  at  the  funeral 
games  of  Pelias  she  won  the  prize  in  wrestling  from 
Peleus.  .  (Apollod.,  3,  9,  Z.—CaUrm.,  8,  215.— Mil- 
an, V.  H.,  13,  1.)  Atalanta  was  afterward  recog- 
nised by  her  parents.  Her  father  wishing  her  to  mar- 
ry, she  consented,  but  only  on  condition  that  her  suit- 
ers should  run  a  race  with  her  id  the  following  man- 
ner :  They  were  to  run  without  arms,  and  the  was  to 
carry  a  dart  in  her  hand.  Her  lovers  were  to  suit 
first,  and  whoever  arrived  at  the  goal  before  her  would 
be  made  her  husband ;  but  all  those  whom  she  over- 
took were  to  be  killed  by  the  dsn  with  which  she  bid 
armed  herself.  As  she  waa  almost  invincible  in  loa- 
ning, many  of  bet  suiters  perished  in  die  attempt,  ai 
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then  beads  wen  fixed  round  the  place  of  contest, 
when  Meilanion,  her  cousin,  offered  himself  as  a  com- 
petitor. Venus  had  presented  him  with  three  golden 
apples  from  the  garden  of  the  Heaperides,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  from  an  orchard  in  Cyprus ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  had  started  in  the  course,  he  artfully  threw 
down  the  apples  at  some  distance  one  from  the  other. 
While  Atalanta,  charmed  at  the  sight,  stopped  to 
gather  the  apples,  Meilanion  won  the  race.  Atalanta 
became  his  wife,  and  they  had  a  son  named  Partheno- 
psaa.  It  is  added,  that-  while  hunting  together  on 
one  occasion,  they  profaned  the  temenoa,  or  sacred 
enclosure  of  Jove,  with  their  lore,  for  which  offence 
they  were  turned  into  lions.  (ApoUod.,  I.  c,  where  for 
p  dapeawnat  we  must  read,  with  Canter,  ow6v- 
pewrrat. — Tkeognis,  1279,  teqq. — Hygin.,Jab.,  185. 
—Omd,  Met.,  10,  660.  tvjq  —Schol.  ad  Tkeocr.,  3, 
40.  —  Musttus,  153.)  Other  authorities,  however, 
make  the  name -of  the  victor  Hippomenes,  and  say, 
that  on  his  neglecting  to  give  thanks  to  Venus  for  her 
aid,  she  inspired  him  with  a  sudden  passion,  which  led 
to  the  profanation  of  the  sanctuary  of  Jove,  and  the 
transformation  of  himself  and  his  bride.  (Ovid,  I.  e. 
— SckoL  ad  Tkeocr.,  I.  c.)  According  to  other  ac- 
counts, Atalanta  was  the  daughter  of  Scboeneus,  son 
of  Atharaaa,  and  therefore  a  Boeotian.  (Hesiod,  ap. 
ApoUei.,  U  c—Ovid,  I.  e.—Hygin.,  I.  e  )  There  is 
no  necessity  for  lopposing.two  of  the  same  name,  aa 
has  usually  been  done.  They  are  both  connected  with 
the  Miuyans,  and  are  only  examples  of  different  ap- 
propriations of  the  same  legend.  (Keigktley't  My- 
tWy,  p.  427, ,eq.) 

Auujm,  a  people  of  Africa,  ten  days'  journey 
from  the  Guam  antes.    There  was  in  their  country  a 
hiB  of  salt,  with  a  fountain  issuing  out  of  the  summit. 
(Hand.,  4. 184.)— All  the  MSS.  have  'Ar^n-rer  (At- 
Uxtn).  which  Salmsaius  (m  Soixn.,  p.  892)  first  alter- 
ed to  Arupairrec,  an  emendation  now  almost  univer- 
sally adopted.     Renoell  thinks,  that  the  people  meant 
here  are  the  same  with  the  Hammanientet  of  Pliny 
(-5,  5).    What  Pliny,  however,  says  of  the  Atlanta 
suits  the  case  better  (5,  8).    Casliglioni  makes  the 
Atlsntea  and  A  Canutes  the  same  people.  (Mm. 
Gtegr.  el  Numism.,  &c,  Parit,  1826.)   Heeren,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  the  Atarantes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tegeny,  the  last  city  of  Pezzan.    (Idem,  vol.  2,  pt. 
1,  p.  239.)    Herodotus  says,  that  the  Atarantes  were 
destitute  of  names  for  individuals ;  and  they  cursed 
the  hi  u  as  he  passed  over  their  heads,  because  be  con- 
sumed both  the  inhabitants  and  the  country  with  his 
scorching  heat.    (Herod.,  I.  c.) 

Atasbbubis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  sacred  to  Venus,  in 
one  of  the  small  islands  of  the  Delta  called  Prosopitis. 
The  name  of  the  city  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Alar 
or  Atkar  (Etymol.  Mag.,  t.  v.  'A0vp),  which  signified 
'•  Venus,"  and  Bet,  "  a  city  ;"  as  Balbeck,  "  the  city 
of  the  Sun,"  called  by  the  Greeks  Heliopolis.  Balk 
•a  still  found  in  the  same  sense  among  the  Copts,  and 
in  tneir  language  a  is  pronounced  as  e.  Strabo  and 
Pliny  call  the  c  i  ty  Apbioditespolia.  (Herod. ,  2,  4 1 . — 
Lurcher,  ad  Herodot.,  I.  e.) 

Atabgatis  or  Atbboatis,  an  Eastern  deity,  the 
same  with  the  Great  Goddess  of  Syria.  She  was 
worshipped  principally  at  Mabog  or  Bambyce  (Edessa), 
and  at  a  later  period  at  Hierapolis.  Strabo  informs  us 
that  her  true  name  was  Athara.  (Compare  Xantk., 
Lyd.  ap.  Hctych,  t.  v.  'ArrayaBn. — Creuter,  fragm. 
kitt.  Grac.  antiquis».,p.  183.)  Ctesias  calls  her  fier- 
ce U).  It  is  probable  that  this  latter  name  is  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  Atsxgatis  or  Atergatis,  and  that  these  three 
appellations  designate  one  snd  the  same  divinity.  Lu- 
oan,  however  (de  Dea  Syria,  c.  14. — Op.,  ed.  Bip., 
vol  9,  p.  96),  distinguishes  expressly  between  the 
goddess  worshipped  at  Hierapolis  and  the  Phoenician 
Derceio,  slating  that  the  latter  was  represented  with 
■be  lower  extremities  like  those  of  a  fish,  and  the  for- 


mer under  a  figure  entirely  female.  Crenzer  seeks  to 
reconcile  this  difficulty  by  supposing  that  Ateagatis 
and  Derceto,  though  originally  the  same,  were  at  a 
subsequent  period  represented  under  forms  that  differ- 
ed from  each  other.  (SymboUk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol. 
2,  p.  28,  ttqq.) 

Atabnbus,  I.  a  town  of  Mysia,  opposite  to  Lesbos. 
It  was  ceded  to  the  Chians  by  the  Persians,  in  the 
reign  of  Cyrus,  for  having  delivered  into  their  hands 
the  Lvdian  Pactyas.  (Herod.,  1,  160.)  The  land 
around  Atarneus  was  rich,  and  productive  in  corn. 
(Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  voL  1,  p.  133.) — II.  A  place 
near  Pitane,  in  Mysia,  and  called  "Atarneus  under 
Pitane,"  to  distinguish  it  from  the  town  of  the  same 
name  mentioned  in  the  previous  article.  It  was  oppo- 
site  the  island  of  EUeusaa.  The  bricks  made  here 
are  said  to  be  so  light  ss  to  float  in  the  water.  (Slrab, 
614.) 

Atax,  s  river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  rising  in  the 
Pyrenesn  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Lacus  Ru- 
brensis  or  Rubresus,  at  the  city  of  Narbo  (now  Nar- 
bomt\  for  which  the  lake  served  as  a  harbour,  an  out- 
let or  canal  being  cut  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Atax  (otherwise  called  Adax)  is  now  the  Aude,  and 
the  modern  name  of  the  lake  is  I'etang  de  Sigean. 
(PHn.,  3,  4.- Mela,  2,  5.— Luton,  1,  403.) 

Atb,  the  goddess  of  evil,  and  daughter  of  Jupiter. 
When  Jupiter  had  been  deceived  by  Juno  into  making 
the  raah  oath  that  rendered  Hercules  subject  to  the 
command  of  Eurystheus,  the  monarch  of  the  skies  laid 
the  whole  blame  on  Ate,  and,  having  seized  her  by 
the  hair,  flung  her  to  earth,  declaring  with  an  oath  that 
she  should  never  return  to  Olympus.  Thenceforward 
she  took  up  her  abode  among  .men.  Her  feet,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  are  tender,  and  she  therefore  does  not 
walk  on  the  ground,  but  on  the  heads  of  mortals  (/car* 
laiipai)  Kpaara  fiaivei).  The  name  is  derived  from 
Hofiat  (Poetic  aaojuu),  t0  injure,  or,  to  adopt  the  lan- 
guage of  Homer,  'Art/,  $  n-ovrac  aural.  (7/.,  19,  91, 
eeqq.) 

Atklla,  a  town  of  Campania,  to  the  west  of  Sues- 
aula,  the  ruins  of  which,  as  Holstenius  reports  (Adnot. , 
p.  260),  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  village  of  Si.  El- 
pidio  or  St.  Arpino,  about  two  miles  from  the  town 
of  Aversa.  Atella  is  known  to  have  been  an  Oscan 
city,  and  it  has  acquired  some  importance  in  the  histo- 
ry of  Roman  literature,  from  the  circumstance  of  the 
name  and  origin  of  the  farces  called  Fabula  AteUanat 
being  derived  from  thence.  We  are  told  that  these 
comic  representations  were  so  much  relished  by  the 
Roman  people,  that  the  actors  were  allowed  privile- 
ges not  usually  extended  to  that  class  of  persons  ;  but 
these  amusements  hiving  at  length  given  rise  to  va- 
rious excesses,  were  prohibited  under  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, and  the  players  banished  from  Italy.  (Liv., 
7,  2.— Strabo,  233  — Tacit.,  Ann.,  4, 14.)  Atella,  in 
consequence  of  having  joined  the  Carthaginians  after 
the  battle  of  Cannes,  was  reduced,  with  several  other 
Campanian  towns,  to  the  condition  of  a  prefecture  on 
the  surrender  of  Capua  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.,  22, 
61. — Id..  26, 34.)  Subsequently,  however,  it  ia  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  a  municipal  town  (Ep.  ad  Fam., 
13,  7),  and  Frontinus  .states  that  it  was  colonized  by 
Augustus.  (Cramer1 1  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  208.) 

Athahanbs,  a  rude  mountaineer  race  of  Epirus 
whose  territory  lay  between  Pindus  on  the  east  ani 
a  parallel  chain  on  the  west.  They  were  at  first  of 
little  importance,  either  from  their  numbers  or  territo 
rial  extent,  but  they  subsequently  acquired  great  pow 
er  and  influence  by  the  conquest  or  extirpation  of 
several  small  Thessalian  and  Epirotic  tribes,  and  the) 
appear  in  history  as  valuable  allies  to  the  jEtoliana, 
and  formidable  enemies  to  the  sovereigns  of  Macedon. 
(Strab  .  427  — Lie.,  33,  13.— Id.,  86,  9.)  The  rude 
habits  of  this  people  may  be  inferred  from  the  custom 
that  prevailed  among  them,  of  assigning  to  their  fe- 
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males  the  active  labours  of  husbandry,  while  the  male* 
were  chiefly  employed  in  tending  their  flocks.  (He- 
net.,  Pont,  frag.— Cramer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p. 
96,  steq.)  ■ 

Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  in  Boeotia,  was  son  of 
£olus.  He  married  Nephele,  and  by  her  had  Phrixus 
and  Helle.  Some  tune  after,  having  divorced  Neph- 
ele, he  married  Ino,  the  daughter  of  Cadmus,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  liearchus  and  Melicerta.  Ino 
became  jealous  of  the  children  of  Nephele,  because 
they  were  to  ascend  their  father's  throne  in  preference 
to  her  own  j  therefore  she  resolved  to  destroy  them  ; 
but  they  escaped  from  her  fory  to  Colchis  on  a  golden 
ram.  (Via*.  Argonaut*.)  Athamas,  through  the  en- 
mity of  Juno  towards  Ino,  who  had  suckled  the  infant 
Bacchus,  was  afterward  seized  with  madness.  In  his 
phrensy  he  shot  his  son  Learchus  with  an  arrow,  or, 
as  others  say,  dashed  him  against  a  rock.  Ino  fled 
with  her  other  son,  and,  being  closely  pursued  by  her 
furious  husband,  sprang  with  her  child  from  the  cliff 
of  Moluhs,  near  Corinth,  into  the  sea.  The  gods  took 
pity  on  her,  and  made  her  a  aea-goddeea,  under  the 
name  of  Leucothea,  and  Melicerta  a  sea-god,  under 
that  of  Palemon.  Athamas  subsequently,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  oracle,  settled  in  a  place  where  he  built 
the  town  of  Athamantia.  This  was  in  ThesaaJy,  in  the 
Phthiotic  district.  Here  he  married  Themisto,  daugh- 
ter of  Hypseus,  snd  had  by  ber  four  children,  Leucon, 
Erythroe,  Schceneus,  and  Ptoos.  {ApeUod.,  1,  9.) 
Such  is  the  account  of  Apollodorus.  There  are,  bow- 
ever,  many  variations  in  the  tale  in  different  writers, 
especially  in  the  tragic  poets.  (  Kcightley'a  Mythology, 
p.  888) 

Atham  anyiXbbs,  a  patronymic  of  Melicerta,  Phrix- 
us, or  Helle,  children  of  Athamas.  (Ovid,  Met.,  18, 
819.) 

Athanasios,  a  celebrated  Christian  bishop  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  was  a  native  of  Egypt,  and  a 
deacon  of  the  church  of  Alexandres  under  Alexander 
the  bishop,  whom  he  succeeded  in  bis  dignity  A.D. 
886.  Previous  to  his  obtaining  this  high  office  he  bed 
been  private  secretary  to  Alexander,  and  had  also  led 
for  some  time  an  ascetic  life  with  the  renowned  an- 
chorite St.  Anthony.  Alexander  had  also  taken  him 
to  die  council  at  Nice,  where  he  gained  the  highest 
esteem  of  the  fathers  by  the  talents  which  he  dis- 
played in  the  A  nan  controversy.  He  had  a  great 
share  in'  the  decrees  passed  here,  and  thereby  drew 
on  himself  the  hatred  of  the  Arians.  On  his  ad- 
vancement to  the  prelacy  he  dedicated  all  his  time 
and  talonta  to  the  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trini- 
ty, and  resolutely  refused  the  request  of  Cons  tan  tine 
for  the  restoration  of  Arius  to  the  Catholic  communion. 
In  revenge  for  this  refusal,  the  Arian  party  brought 
several  accusations  against  him  before  the  emperor. 
Of  these  he  was  acquitted  in  tbe  first  instance ; 
but,  on  a  new  charge  of  having  detained  ships  at  Alex- 
andra, laden  with  com  for  Constantinople',  either  from 
conviction  or  policy,  he  waa  found  guilty  and  banished 
to  Gaul.  Here  he  remained  an  exile  eighteen  months, 
or,  as  some  accounts  say,  upward  of  two  years,  his  see 
in  tbe  mean  time  being  unoccupied.  On  the  death  of 
Constantino  he  was  recalled,  and  restored  to  his  func- 
tions by  Conatanthis  ;  but  the  Arian  party  made  new 
complaints  against  him,  and  he  was  condemned  by  AO 
Arian  bishops  assembled  at  Antiocb.  On  the  opposite 
tide,  100  orthodox  bishops,  assembled  at  Alexandres, 
declared  him  innocent;  and  Pope  Julius  confirmed 
this  sentence,  in  conjunction  with  more  than  300 
bishops  assembled  at  Sardis  from  tbe  East  and  West. 
In  consequence  of  this,  be  returned  a  second  time 
to  his  diocese.  But  when  Constsns,  emperor  of  the 
West,  died,  and  Constantius  became  master  of  the 
whole  empire,  the  Arians  again  ventured  to  rise  up 
against  A  ttianasius.  They  condemned  him  in  the  coun- 
cils of  Aries  and  Milan,  and,  as  the  worthy  patriarch 


refused  to  listen  to  anything  but  an  express  < 
of  tbe  emperor,  when  he  was  one  dsy  preparing  to  cele- 
brate a  festival  in  the  church,  a  body  of  soldiers  sudden- 
ly rushed  in  to  make  him  prisoner.    But  tbe  surround- 
ing priests  and  monks  placed  him  in  security.  Athe- 
nasius,  displaced  for  a  third  time,  fled  into  the  deserts 
of  Egypt.    His  enemies  pursued  him  even  here,  and 
set  a  price  on  his  head.    To  relieve  the  hermits,  who 
dwelt  in  these  solitary  places,  and  who  would  not  be- 
tray his  retreat,  from  suffering  on  bis -account,  be  went 
into  those  part*  of  the  desert  which  were  entirely  unin- 
habited.   He  waa  followed  by  a  faithful  servant,  who, 
at  the  halt -of  his  life,  supplied  him  with  the  meant  of 
subsistence.   In  this  undisturbed  spot  Athanasios  com- 
posed many  writings,  fnll  ef  eloquence,  to  strengthen 
tbe  faith  of  the  believers  or  expose  tbe  falsehoods  of 
his  enemies.    When  Julian  the  apostate  ascended  tbe 
throne,  he  allowed  the  orthodox  bishops  to  return  to 
their  churches.    Athanasios,  therefore,  returned  after 
an  absence  of  six  years.    The  mildness  which  he  ex- 
ercised towards  hie  enemies  was  imitated  in  Gaul, 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece,  and  restored  peace  to  tat 
church.    But  this  peace  waa  interrupted  by  the  com- 
plaint* of  the  heathen,  whoee  temples  the  seal  of  Atbt- 
naaiua  kept  alwaya  empty.    They  excited  tbe  emperor 
against  him,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  to  the*  Thebsn 
to  save  his  life.    The  death  of  the  emperor  and  the 
accession  of  Jovian  again  brought  him  back;  bat, 
Valena  becoming  emperor  eight  months  after,  and  tat 
Arians  recovering  their  superiority,  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  fly.   He  concealed  himself  m  the  tomb  of 
his  father,  where  he  remained  four  months,  until  Valerie, 
moved  by  the  pressing  entreaties  and  .threats  of  tbe 
Alexandreana,  allowed  him  to  return.    From  this  pe- 
riod he  remained  undisturbed  in  his  office  till  he  died, 
A.D.  873.— Of  the  46  years  of  bis  official  hfe,  he  spool 
20  in  banishment,  and  the  greater  part  of  tee  remin- 
der in  defending  the  Ntcene  Creed.    Alhanaeius  is  one 
of  the  greatest  men  of  whom  the  church  can  bout. 
His  deep  mind,  his  noble  heart,  hia  invincible  courage, 
hit  living  faith,  hia  unbounded  benevolence,  sincere 
humility,  lofty  eloquence,  snd  strictly  virtuous  life, 
gained  the  honour  and  love  of  mil.    His  writings  ire 
on  polemical,  historical,  and  moral  subjects.   The  po- 
lemical treat  chiefly  of  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  tbe 
Trinity,  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  and  the  divinity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.    The  historical  one*  are  of  the  great- 
est importance  for  the  history  of  the  church.    In  all  on 
writings,  the  style  is  distinguished,  considering  the  age 
in  which  they  were  produced,  for  clearness  and  mod- 
eration.   His  apology,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine,  ia  a  master-piece.    Tbe  Creed  which  bean 
his  name  ia  now  generally  allowed  not  to  have  been 
his.    Dr.  Waterland  supposes  it  was  made  by  Hilary, 
bishop  of  Aries.    It  was  nrat  printed  in  Greek  in  1540, 
and  several  times  afterward  to  1671.    It  has  been 

Suestioned  whether  this  Creed  waa  ever  received  by 
ro  Greek  snd  Oriental  churchea.  In  America,  the 
episcopal  church  hat  rejected  it.  Aa  to  its  matter,  it 
is  given  aa  a  summary  of  the  true  orthodox  faith :  un- 
happily, however,  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  on- 
profitable  controversy. — The  beat  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Montfaucon,  Paris,  1698,  3  vols.  ml.  At  a 
supplement  to  this  may  be  added  the  second  vol.  of 
the  Bibliotheca  Parrum,  from  tbe  same  editor,  1706. 
(Encytlop.  Amerie  ,  vol.  1,  p.  440,  seqq.) 

Athkna,  the  name  of  Minerva  among  the  Greeki 
('Afrrva  ond1  'Attfvi?). 

Athkna,  I.  the  celebrated  capital  of  Attics,  found- 
ed, sccordingto  the  common  account,  by  Ceerops, 
1950  B.C.  The  town  waa  first  erected  on  the  som- 
mit  of  a  high  rock,  probably  aa  a  protection  against  at- 
tacka  from  the  sea.  The  primitive  name  of  tms  earn; 
settlement  was  Cranae,  from  Cranaua,  a*  is  said,  nan 
whom  the  Pelaegi  took  the  name  of  Cranai.  and  tU 
Attica  that  of  Cranae.   At  a  later  period  it  was  called 
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Ceciopia,  trass  Cecrops  ;  ud  finally  Atbenw  by  Eree- 
*tonins,  fan  in  being  under  the  protection  of  Minerva 
or  Athene  fAApif)-  *  distinction  wu  alao  made  be- 
tween the  ancient  city  on  the  rack  sad  the  pert  snbse- 
eenUy  added  in  the  plain.  The  farmer,  the  primitive 
Geenpte,  wee  called,  from  ite  situation,  17  Lvu  vrfAsr, 
at  'AxpomAtt,  "line  upper  city,"  where  afterward 
stood  the  Parthenon,  and  other  splendid  edi6cee; 
the  building*  in  the  plain,  where  eventually  Athena 
itself  stood,  ware  tensed  4  mini  iroAif,  "  the  low- 
er city. "  (Compare,  as  regarda  the  varioue  names 
men  to  this  city,  Stepk.  3yz.,  ».  t  Kpovdn — 
Pit*.,  7,  66.— Knot,  HdUt,  vol.  3,  p.  77.)— The 
Acropolis  was  sixty  stadia  ia  drcotaference.  We 
have  httle  or  no  iofomatxn  respecting  the  aize  ef 
Athens  under  its  earliest  kings ;  it  ia  generally  asp- 
posed,  however,  that,  even  estate  as  the  time  of  The- 
seus, the  town  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
Acropolis  and  the  adjoining  Hill  of  Mara.  Subsequent- 
ly to  the  Trojan  war,  it  appears  to  have  been  increased 
considerably,  both  in  population  and  extent,  noce  Ho- 
mer applies  la  it  the  epithets  of  eearripevor  and  tip* 
improvements  continued,  probably,  i" 
i  of  Puiatretoa,  and,  aa  it  was  able  to 
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stand  a  siege  against  the  Lacedarnwnrena  under  his  son 
Hiesnas,  it  oust  evidently  have  possessed  wails  and 
fortifications  of  aofficient  height  said  strength  to  encore 
its  safety.  The  invasion  of  Xerxes,  and  ths  subee- 
qaaat  irruption  of  Mardonius,  effected  the  entire  de- 
struction of  ths  ancient  city,  and  reduced  it  to  a  heap 
of  ruins,  asm  the  exception  only  of  such  temples  and 
hnjafcngs  as  wens  enabled,  from  the  solidity  of  materi- 
als, to  resist  the  action  of  fire  and  the  work  of  demoli- 
tion. When,  hew  ewer,  the  battles  of  Salamia,  Plates, 
and  Myeate  bad  averted  all  danger  of  invasion,  Athens, 
restated  to  peace  and  security,  soon  rose  from  its  state 
ef  rasa  end  denotation ;  and,  having  been  furaiahed  by 
the  prudent  foresight  sod  energetic  conduct  of  The- 
Bnataclee  with  the  military  works  requisite  for  its  de- 
fence, it  attained,  under  the  subsequent  administration! 
of  Canon  and  Pericles,  to  the  highest  pitch  of  beauty, 
magnificence,  and  strength.  The  former  is  known  to 
bam  erected  the  temple  of  Theseus,  the  Dionysisc 
theatre,  the  Steer  or  porticoes,  and  Gymnasium,  and 
asm  to  nave  embellished  the  Acsdemy,  the  Agora,  snd 
other  parts  of  the  city  st  his  own  expense.  (Flut.,  Vit. 
Oman.)  Pericles  completed  the  fortifications  which 
had  been  left  in  aa  unfinished  state  by  Tbemistocles 
and  Gimon  ;  he  likewise  built  several  edifices  destroy- 
ed by  the  Persians,  and  to  him  his  country  was  in- 
debted for  the  temple  of  Eleosis,  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  Propybsa.  the  moat  magnificent  buildings,  net  .of 
Attics  only,  but  of  the  world.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Pericles  that  Athens  attained  the  summit  of  its  beauty 
and  prosperity,  both  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the 
repebbr  snd  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  archi- 
tectural decoration?  with  which  the  capital  waa  adorn- 
ed. At  this  period,  me  whole  of  Athens,  with  its  three 
parts  ef  Pirams,  M  onychia,  and  Phalerua,  connected 
by  means  ef  the  celebrated  long  walta,  formed  sue  great 
cky,  enclosed  within  a  vast  psribolna  of  massive  forti- 
aeatioas.  The  whole  of  this  circumference,  as  we  col- 
lect from  Tbocydides,  was  not  teas  than  134  stadia. 
Of  these,  forty-three  most  be  allotted  to  the  circuit  of 
dm  city  riser/;  the  long  walla,  taken  together,  supply 
twenty-five,  and  the  remaining  fifty-six  are  furnished 
by  the  peribolus  of  the  three  harbours.  Xenophon  re- 
parts  that  Athens  contained  more  than  10,000  bouses, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  persons  to  a  house,  would 
cms  138,000  for  the  population  of  the  city.  (Xen., 
Jim.,  8, «,  14.— M.,  (Bam.,  8,  It.— Compare  Con- 
ies'* Fasti  Htiiemci,  Append.,  p.  395  ) — From  the 
researches  of  Col.  Leake  and  Mr.  Hawkins,  it  appears 
(bat  the  former  city  considerably  exceeded  in  extent 
the  modem  Athens ;  and  though  little  now  remains  of 
the  ancient  works  to  afford  certain  evidence  of  their 


examxoferenoa,  it  ia  evident,  from  the  measDrement  fur- 
rnshed  by  Thucydides,  that  they  must  have  extended 
considerably  beyond  die  present  line  of  wall,  especially 
towards  the  north.  Col.  Leake  is  of  opinion,  that  oa 
this  side  the  extremity  ef  the  city  reached  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Anchesmus,  and  that  to  the  westward  its 
walk  followed  the  seme  brook  which  terminates  in  ths 
marshy  ground  of  the  Academy,  until  they  met  the 
point  where  some  of  the  ancient  foundations  are  still 
to  be  seen  near  the  gate  Dipylnm ;  while  to  the  east- 
ward they  approached  close  to  the  Ilissus,  a  little  be- 
low the  present  church  of  the  Mologitodet,  at  confes- 
sors. The  earns  antiquary  estimates  the  space  com- 
prehended within  the  walla  of  Athens,  the  longomural 
enclosure  and  the  peribolus  of  the  ports,  to  be  more 
than  sixteen  English  miles,  without  reckoning  ths  sin- 
uosities of  ths  coast  snd  the  ramparts ;  but  if  these 
are  taken  into  account,  it  could  not  have  been  fees 
than  nineteen  miles.  ( Topography  of  Athtru,  p. 
882,  sees.)  We  know  from  ancient  writers  that  the 
extent  of  Athens  wss  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Rome 
within  the  walls  of  Servian.  (Aon.  HaL,  4,  p.  670.) 
Plutarch  ( Vit.  iftc. )  compares  it  also  with  that  of  Syra-  ■ 
case,  which  Strsbo  estimates  at  180  stadia,  or  up- 
ward of  twenty-two  miles.  The  number  of  gates  be- 
longing to  ancient  Athens  is  uncertain  ;  bat  the  ex- 
istence of  nine  has  been  ascertained  by  classical  wri- 
ters. The  names  of  there  are  Dipylnm  (also  called 
Tbnjaaia),  Sacra,  and  perhaps  Ceramica),  Diomeia, 
Diocharia,  Melitidea,  Pnaicat,  Acharnice,  Ilonia,  Hip- 
ped ea.  Herns.  (  Crtmer't  Amt.  Grant,  voL  8,  p.  318, 
uqq  )  The  early  history  of  Athens  and  its  kings  ia 
blended  with  more  or  less  of  fable.  A  brief  eketck  ei 
the  affaire  of  Attica,  from  the  first  glimpses  of  tradition 
down  to  the  period  when  Greece  fell  beneath  the 
Roman  arms,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Cecrope. 
The  Athenians  hsve  been  admired  in  all  ages  for  their 
love  ef  liberty,  and  for  the  great  men  that'  were  bora 
among  them;  but  favour  there  waa  attended  with  dan- 
ger ;  and  there  are  very  few  instances  in  the  history 
of  Athens  that  can  prove  that  the  jealousy  sad  fickle- 
ness of  the  people  did  not  persecute  the  man  who 
had  fought  their  battles  and  exposed  his  life  in  the  de- 
fence of  his  country.  Perhaps  not  one  single  city  ia 
the  world  can  boast,  in  the  earns  space  of  time,  of 
so  large  a  number  of  illustrious  citizens,  as  regarded 
either  warlike  operations  or  the  walks  of  civil  life. — 
The  Athenians  claimed  h)  be  of  indigenous  origin,  er, 
in  other  words,  sprung  from  the  earth  itself.  Hence 
they  called  themselves  aerdjtfevsr  (Avloehthbnu), 
i.  e.,  Aborigines ;  snd,  ss  a  proof  of  their  indigenous 
origin,  the  early  Athenians  are  said  by  Thucydides 
(I,  6)  to  have  worn  in  the  hair  of  the  head  golden 
ornaments,  formed  hke  cicada;,  a  species  of  insect  be- 
lieved to  spring  from  the  earth.  The  custom  only 
want  entirely  out  of  use  a  short  time  previous  to  tat 
age  of  the  historian.  The  Romans,  in  the  more  pol- 
ished ages  of  their  republic,  sent  their  youths  to  finish 
their  education  at  Athens,  and  respected  the  banana, 
while  they  despised  the  military  character,  ef  the  mhab- 
itanta. — Modern  Athens,  in  UoaHo,  a  few  years  ago 
contained  1800  houses  and  18,000  inhabitants,  8000 
of  whom  were  Turks.  The  Greeks  here  experienced 
from  the  Turks  a  milder  government  than  elsewhere. 
They  also  retained  some  remains  of  their  ancient  cus- 
toms, and  annually  oboes  four  archona.  The  Greek 
archbishop  residing  here  had  a  considerable  income. 
In  1888,  the  Acropolis,  after  a  long  siege,  fell  into  the 
hands  or  the  free  Greeks.  In  1885,  a  Greek  school, 
under  the  care  of  the  patriot  professor,  George  Gen- 
nadkw,  wss  in  a  flonriahing  condition.  The  moat 
thorough  investigation  of  the  places  among  the  ruins 
of  Athens  worthy  of  attention,  ia  contained  in  Ltaie'a 
Topography  of  Athens  (London,  1831,  with  an  atlas 
in  folio).  The  splendid  work  of  Stuart  and  Sesett 
{Antiquities  of  Athens)  muat  alao  be  consulted.  Leeks 
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makes  it  appear  probable,  that,  in  the  time  of  Puna* 
bias,  many  monuments  were  extant  which  belonged 
to  the  period  before  the  Persian  war ;  because  so  tran- 
sitory a  possession  as  Xerxes  had  of  the  city  scarcely 
gave  him  time  to  finish  the  destruction  of  the  walls 
and  principal  public  edifices.  In  the  restoration  of  the 
city  to  its  former  state,  Themistocles  looked  more  to 
the  useful,,  Ciroon  to  magnificence  and  splendour ; 
and  Pericles  far  surpassed  them  both  in  his  buildings. 
The  great  supply  of  money  which  be  had  from  the 
tribute  of  the  other  states  belonged  to  no  succeeding 
ruler.  Athens,  at  length,  saw  much  of  her  ancient 
splendour  restored ;  but,  unluckily,  Attica  was  not  an 
island  ;  and,  after  the  sources  of  power,  which  be- 
longed to  the  fruitful  and  extensive  country  of  Mace- 
donia, were  developed  by  an  able  and  enlightened 
prince,  the  opposing  interests  of  many  free  states 
conld  not  long  withstand  the  disciplined  army  of  a 
warlike  people,  led  by  an  active,  able,  and  ambitions 
monarch.  When  Sylla  destroyed  the  works  of  the 
Finns,  the  power  of  Athens  by  sea  was  at  an  end, 
and  with  that  fell,  the  whole  city.  Flattered  by  the 
triumvirate,  favoured  by  Hadrian's  love  of  the  arts, 
Athens  was  at  no  time  so  splendid  as  under  the  Anto- 
nmes,  when  the  magnificent  works  of  from  eight  to 
ten  centuries  stood  in  view,  and  the  edifices  of  Peri- 
cles were  in  equal  preservation  with  the  new  build- 
ings. Plutarch  himself  wonders  how  the  structures 
of  Ictinus,  of  Menesicles  and  Phidias,  which  were 
built  with  such  surprising  rapidity,  could  retain  such  a 
perpetual  freshness.  The  most  correct  criticism  on 
the  accounts  of  Greece  by  Pausanias  and  Strabo  is 
in  Iieake.  Probably  Pausanias  saw  Greece  yet  un- 
plundered.  The  Romans,  from  a  reverence  towards 
a  religion  approaching  so  nearly  to  their  own,  and 
wishing  to  conciliate  a  people  more  cultivated  than 
themselves,  were  ashamed  to  rob  temples  where  tho 
master-pieces  of  art  wen  kept  as  sacred,  and  were  sat- 
isfied with  a  tribute  in  money,  although  in  Sicily  they 
did  not  abstain  from  the  plunder  of  the  temples,  on 
account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  Carthaginian  and 
Phoenician  influence  in  the  island.  Pictures,  even  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  may  have  been  left  in  their 
places.  The  wholesale  robberies  of  collectors ;  the 
removal  of  great  quantities  of  the  works  of  art  to  Con- 
stantinople, when  the  creation  of  new  specimens  was 
no  longer  possible ;  Christian  zeal,  and  the  attacks  of 
barbarians,  destroyed,  after  a  time,  in  Athens,  what 
the  emperors  had  spared.  We  have  reason  to  think, 
that  the  colossal  statue  of  Minerva  Promachos  was 
standing  in  the  time  of  Alaric.  About  420  A.D.  pa- 
ganism was  totally  annihilated  at  Athena ;  and,  when 
Justinian  closed  even  the  schools  of  the  philosophers, 
the  recollections  of  the  mythology  were  lost.  The 
Parthenon  was  turned  into  a  church  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  St.  George  stepped  into  the  place  of  The- 
seus. The  manufacture  of  silk,  which  had  hitherto 
remained,  was  destroyed  by  the  transportation  of  a 
colony  of  weavers,  by  Roger  of  Sicily  ;  and  in  I4S6 
the  place  fell  into  the  hands  of  Omar.  To  complete 
its  degradation,  the  city  of  Minerva  obtained  the  privi- 
lege (an  enviable  one  in  the  East)  of  being  governed 
by  a  black  eunuch  ^as  an  appendage  to  the  harem. 
The  Parthenon  became  a  mosque,  and,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  Acropolis,  those  alterations  were  com- 
menced which  the  new  discovery  of  artillery  then 
made  necessary.  In  1687,  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
the  Venetians  under  Morosini,  it  appears  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Victory  was  destroyed,  the  beautiful  remains  of 
which  are  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum.  On  the 
38th  September  of  this  yesr,  s  bomb  fired  the  powder- 
magazine  kept  by  the  Turks  in  the  Parthenon,  and, 
with  this  building,  destroyed  the  ever-memorable  re- 
mains of  the  genius  of  Phidias. .  Probably  the  Vene- 
tians knew  not  what  they  destroyed ;  they  could  not 
have  intended  that  their  artillery  should  accomplish 
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such  devastation.    The  city  was  surrendered  to  then 
September  29th.    They  wished  to  send  the  chariot  of 
Victory,  which  stood  on  the  west  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon,  to  Venice,  as  a  trophy  of  their  conquest ; 
but,  in  removing  it,  it  fell  and  was  dashed  to  pieces. 
In  April,  1688,  Athens  was  again  surrendered  to  the 
Turks,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  inhabitants, 
who,  with  good  reason,  feared  the  revenge  of  their 
returning  masters.   Learned  travellers  have,  since  that 
time,  often  visted  Athens ;  and  we  may  thank  their 
relations  and  drawings  for  the  knowledge  which  we 
have  of  the  monuments  of  the  place.   How  little  the 
Greeks  of  modem  times  .have  understood  tbe  impor- 
tance of  these  buildings,  is  proved  by  Crusius's  Turio- 
Gracia.    From  them  originated  the  names  Temple  of 
the  unknown  God,  Lantern  of  Demotthenei,  etc.  ft 
is  doing  injustice  to  the  Turks  to  attribute  to  them 
exclusively  the  crime  of  destroying  these  remains  of 
antiquity.    From  these  ruins  the  Greeks  have  sup- 
plied themselves  with  all  their  materials  for  buildings 
for  hundreds  of  years.  The  ruins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  inhabited  places  and  in  the  seaport  towns 
are  particularly  exposed,  because  ease  of  transportation 
is  added  to  the  daily  want  of  materials.    In  the  mean 
time,  the  most  accessible  part  of  Athens  has  rich 
treasures  to  reward  well-directed  searches  ;  and  each 
fragment  which  comes  to  light  in  Athens  proves  toe 
all-pervading  art  and  taste  of  the  ancient  race.    It  is 
fortunate  that  many  of  the  remains  of  Grecian  art  have 
been  covered  by  barbarous  structures  until  a  brighter 
day  should  dawn  on  Greece.    (Encyclop.  Americ., 
vol.  I,  p.  44S,  »eqq.)   For  an  accurate  and  interest- 
ing account  of  the  various  works  that  have  been  pub- 
lished in  modem  limes,  illustrative  of  the  remains  of 
Grecian  art,  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  travellers  that 
have  visited  these  classic  regions,  consult  Kruec't  HtU 
lot,  vol.  1,  p.  65-166.    In  this  work  also  will  be  found 
an  account  of  Lord  Elgin's  operations.    For  remarks 
on  the  coinage  and  commerce  of  Athens,  vid.  Mina  and 
Pineus,  and  for  some  account  of  its  public  structures, 
consult  tbe  separate  articles  throughout  •  the  volume, 
such  as  Parthenon,  Erechtheum,  &c. — II.  A  town  of 
Eutxea,  in  the  northwestern  comer  of  the  island,  and 
near  the  promontory  of  Cenreum.    It  was  founded, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  an  Athenian  colony,  but,  ac- 
cording to  Ephorus,  by  Dias,  a  son  of  Abas.  (Stepk. 
Byz.,  t.  e.  'KOf/vai.—Eiutath.,  ad  77.,  3,  637.)  The 
modem  name  is  Port  Calot. — III.  An  ancient  city, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  stood  at  an  early  period, 
along  with  another  named  Eleusia,  near  the  spot 
where  the  town  of  Cope  was  erected  at  a  later  day. 
Athene  was  situate  on  the  river  Triton,  which,  if  it  it 
the  torrent  noticed  by  Pausanias,  was  near  Alalco- 
menas.    (Strab.,  407. — Pausan.,  9,  34.)  Stephanus 
of  Byzantium  reports  that,  when  Crates  drained  the 
waters  which  had  overspread  the  plains,  the  rains  of 
Athene  became  visible  (*.  ».  'A&^vat).    Some  wri- 
ters asserted,  thst  it  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Orchomenus..  (Strab.,  I.  c. — Stepk.  Byz.,  I.  e.)  The 
existence  of  such  a  city,  at  so  remote  a  date,  might 
form  the  basis  of  no  uninteresting  theory  respecting 
the  early  migrations  of  tbe  people  of  Attica  from  the 
north.   (Compare  Muller,  Orchomenus,  p.  68.) 

Athkrubu,  festivals  celebrated  at  Athena  in  hon- 
our of  Minerva.  One  of  them  was  called  Panatkenaa, 
and  the  other  Chalcea  •  for  an  account  of  which,  see 
those  words. 

Athknjbum,  a  building  at  Athens,  sacred  to  Miner- 
va, whence  its  name  ('Afti/vaiov,  from  'Aft/v?).  Here 
poets,  philosophers,  and  literary  men  in  general  were 
accustomed  to  assemble  and  recite  their  compositions, 
or  engage  in  the  discussion  of  literary  subjects,  as  the 
Roman  poets  and  others  were  wont  to  do  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  at  Rome.  The  Emperor  Hadrian  built 
an  Atheneum  at  Rome  in  imitation  of  that  at  Athens. 
The  ancient  Athenea  were  generally  in  the  form  of 
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■apluUieatfes.    (Lamprid ,  tn  Alex.  Sev.,  c.  35. 
ivel.  Viet.,  it  Co.,  c.  14. — Forcelhni,  Lex.  Tot. 
IM.,  I.  v.) 

krntnMvs,  I.  a  native  of  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and 
Ike  author  of  a  very  interesting  compilation,  entitled 
Dofaotofhittct  (AeiirvoawjittrraL,  "the  learned  men 
it  nipper''),  from  which  the  modems  hare  derived  a 
hige  portion,  of  their  knowledge  respecting  the  private 
afe  of  the  ancient  Greeks.    He  declares  himself  to 
kin  been  a  liule  -later  than  the  poet  Oppian  ;  and,  as 
(ait  writer  dedicates  his  Halieutics  to  the  Emperor 
Ciracalla,  the  age  of  A  thenars  may  be  fared  at  the 
beginning  af  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  professed  object  of  Atherueae  was  to  detail  to  his 
contemporaries  (be  convivial  antiquities  of  their  an- 
cestors, and  he  has  chosen  to  convey  his  information 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  as  the  most  convenient  and 
•nasing.   The  plan  of  the  work  is  aa  fellows :  A  con- 
siderable number  of  learned  men,  among  whom  we  find 
the  celebrated  Galen,  assemble  st  the  table  of  La- 
teralis, a  liberal  and  wealthy  Roman,  where  they  be- 
stow as  large  a  portion  of  erudition  on  every  part  of 
their  entertainment  as  the  memory  or  commonplace- 
book  of  the  anther  could  supply.    So  much  of  the 
business  of  human  life  is  connected,  mediately  or  ira- 
mediaielt,  with  eating  and  drinking,  that  it  does  not 
require  any  great  share  of  ingenuity  to  introduce  into 
a  work  of  so  miscellaneous  a  nature  much  useful  and 
carious  information,  which,  at  first  sight,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  closely  connected  with  the  science 
of  cookery.   "  Accordingly,''  says  the  author  of  the 
Epitome,  'we  find  disquisitions  on  fish  of  every  sort, 
together  with  potherbs  and  poultry ;  not  to  mention 
historians,  poets,  and  philosophers ;  likewise  a  great 
variety  of  musical  instruments,  witty  sayings,  and 
dnnfcng  Teasels  ;  royal  magnificence,  ships  of  prodi- 
gious magnitude,  and  many  other  articles  too  tedious 
to  mention "    Although  this  kind  of  conversation 
hears  no  very  strong  resemblance  to  the  dying  speeu- 
■  of  Socrates  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  our 
r  has  selected  the  Phasdo  of  Plato  for  his  proto- 
type, and  has  borrowed  the  beginning* of  that  dialogue, 
wan  no  alteration,  except  the  substitution  of  the 
■scaes  of  Timocrates  and  Athencus  for  those  of  Ech- 
eeretes  and  Phasdo.    A  strong  objection  to  the  d  ra- 
sa tit  form  which  the  work  assumes,  arises  from  the 
impossibility  of  collecting  the  productions  of  all  the 
different  seasons  at  one  banquet.    The  author  seems 
to  suppose,  that  an  astonished  fishmonger  might  ex- 
claim, in  the  words  of  Theocritus,  'hXku  to  obi  Sep- 
cor,  ™  Si  yCyverat  b>  xttfi&vt.    The  loss  of  the  two 
fast  hooks  renders  us  unable  to  judge  how  far  he  was 
sole  to  palliate  this  palpable  absurdity.    The  most 
valuable  part  of  the  work  is  the  large  quantity  of  quo- 
tations which  it  presents  from  authors  whose  writings 
no  longer  exist.    The  Athenian  comic  pWts  af- 
forded an  ample  store  of  materials,  and  Athenaeus 
seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  sparing  in  the  use 
of  them.    Many  of  the  extracts  from  their  works, 
which  be  has  inserted  in  his  own,  are  highly  inter- 
esting; and  the  mass  is  so  considerable,  as  far  to 
exceed  m  balk  all  that  can  be  collected  from  every 
other  Greek  or  Latin  writer.    The  number  of  theatri- 
cal pieces  which  be  appears  to  have  consulted,  was 
probably  not  lees  than  two  thousand.    The  middle 
comedy  famished  him  with  eight  hundred. — The  com- 
peation  of  Athenssus  immediately  became  the  prey  of 
other  compilers  less  diligent  than  himself.   jEh'an,  who 
was  nearly  Itu  contemporary,  has  made  use  very  lib- 
erally of  the  Detpnosophists  tn  his  Various  History.  In 
a  later  age  we  find  our  author  again  pillaged  by  Ma- 
crobiua,  who  seems  to  have  taken  from  him  not  only 
many  of  the  materials,  but  even  the  form  and  idea, 
of  his  Sansnux/ta.    But  of  all  writers,  ancient  or 
modern,  there  is  Mine  who  is  so  highly  indebted  to 
Athencus  as  the  industrious  Emtathius.  Although 
T* 


toe  Archbishop  of  Thessalonica  appears  never  to  have 
seen  the  entire  work,  but  to  have  made  use  of  the  Epit- 
ome, the  stores  of  bis  erudition  would  be  miserably 
reduced  if  he  were  compelled  to  make  restitution  of 
the  property  of  our  author  which  he  has  converted  to 
his  own  benefit. —  By  the  same  fortunate  accident 
which  has  preserved  a  few  of  the  writings  of  the  an- 
cients, a  single  copy  of  Athenssus  appears  to  have  es- 
caped from  the  ravages  of  time,  ignorance,  and  fanat- 
icism. That  MS.  still  exists.  After  the  death  of  Car- 
dinal Bessarion,  who  probably  brought  it  from  Greece, 
it  passed  into  the  library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice.  In 
this  sepulchre  of  books  it  would  certainly  have  contin- 
ued for  many  ages,  unknown  to  the  learned,  if  the 
French  successes  had  not  caused  it  to  be  included  in 
the  valuable  spoils  of  Italy,  which,  until  lately,  enriched 
the  national  collection  of  Paris.  Many  transcripts  of 
this  manuscript  exist  m  different  parte  of  Europe, 
which  were  probably  made  while  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Cardinal  Bessarion.  All  of  them  betray  their 
origin,  as,  besides  their  coincidence  in  orthographical 
errors,  the  same  parte  are  wanting  in  all  of  them.  The 
two  first  books,  the  beginning  of the  third,  a  few  leaves 
in  the  eleventh,  and  part  of  two  leaves  in  the  fifteenth, 
are  wanting  in  the  Venetian  manuscript,  and  the  defi- 
ciency appears  evidently  to  have  proceeded  from  acci- 
dent. The  same  lacuna  occur  in  every  other  manu- 
script, but  are  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  shows  the 
cause  to  have  existed  in  the  copy  from  which  they 
were  transcribed.  Fortunately  for  Athenssus,  the  in- 
tegrity Of  his  work  is  in  some  measure  preserved  by 
an  epitome  of  the  whole,  which  has  been  transmitted 
to  us  without  defalcation.  This  abridgment,  if  it  may 
be  called  so,  is  nearly  as  bulky  as  the  original  work. 
The  age  of  it  is  uncertain.  It  is  executed  in  s  careless 
manner ;  and  the  copy  which  the  writer  had  before  bis 
eyes  appears  to  have  suffered  so  much  from  time  or 
accident,  that  he  frequently  breaks  off  in  the  middle  of 
an  extract,  and  declares  hie  inability  to  decipher  the 
remainder.  From  these  sources  our  editions  are  de- 
rived ;  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  that,  where  the  ori- 
ginal copiee  are  so  few  and  eo  faulty,  conjectural 
emendation  will  find  ample  scope  to  display  its  powers. 
— The  best  editions  of  A  thensus  are  those  of  Casau- 
bon,  Schweighaeuser,  and  Dindorff.  Of  the  edition  ol 
Casaubon  there  are  three  different  impressions,  in  the 
years  1S97,  1613,  and  1684,  which  do  not  differ  con- 
siderably from  each  other.  To  these  editions  is  an- 
nexed  the  Latin  translation  of  James  Dalechanrp  of 
Caen,  which  was  first  printed  by  itself  in  1583.  The 
Greek  text  is  much  more  perfect  and  accurate  than 
in  the  preceding  editions ;  as  in  the  long  interval  which 
bad  elapsed  between  the  edition  published  at  Basle 
and  the  first  of  Casaubon'a,  many  new  transcripts 
had  been  discovered,  and  much  labour  bad  been  be- 
stowed on  Athencus  bysome  of  the  most  celebrated 
scholars  of  that  age.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the 
edition  of  Casaubon  is  his  celebrated  commentary 
which  constitutes  a  folio  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude. The  edition  of  Athencus  by  Schweighaeuser 
was  published  at  Strasbnrg  {Argmtorati)  in  1801- 
1807,  and  consists  of  14  vols.  8vo.  The  text  occupies 
5  vols.,  and  the  remaining  nine  contain  the  comment- 
aries and  indexes.  This  commentary  is  made  op  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  notes  of  Casaubon,  together  with 
others  by  Schweigbaeuaer  himself.  The  greatest 
advantage  which  this  editor  enjoyed  was  the  collation 
of  the  Venetian  manuscript.  This  wss  performed  by 
his  son.  The  least  commendable  part  of  the  work  is 
the  critical  observations,  in  which  Schweigheeuser's 
little  acquaintance  with  Greek  metre  exposes  him  to 
many  mistakes.  The  edition,  however,  is  extremely 
valuable.  Dindorff's  edition  is  in  6  vols.  8vo,  Lipe., 
1887.  (Bhuley,  m  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  8,  p 
181,  •see'.)— If.  A  contemporary  of  Archimedes 
His  native  country  is  not  known.   He  has  left  a  tree 
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tine  on  Machines  of  Wax  (ra>J  Vinav^ruv),  ad- 
dressed to  Marcellua.  This  MarceUua  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  conqueror  of  Syra- 
cuse. Schweighaeuser,  ho  wever,  i»  of  a  different  opin- 
ion (ad  Athen.,  vol.  1,  p.  637).  His  work  is  con- 
tained in  the  collection  of  Tbevenot.  (SchSU,  Hist, 
lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  367.)— III.  A  celebrated  physician, 
bom  at  Attalia  in  Pamphylia,  and  who  flourished  at 
Rome  60  A.D.  He  separated  the  Materia  Medica 
from  Therapeutics.  He  treated  also, with  great  care,of 
Dietetics.  Of  his  numerous  writings  only  a  few  chap- 
ters remain  in  the  collection  of  Oribaaua.  (Schoil, 
Hut.  lit.  Gr.,  toL  6,  p.  343.) 

Athbnasobas,  a  Platoniaing  father  of  the  church, 
the  author  of  an  "  Apology  for  Christians,"  and  of  a 
treatise  "  On  the  Resurrection  of  the  Body."  It  appears 
from  his  writings  that  he  was  a  native  of  Athens,  and 
that  he  passed  his  youth  among  the  philosophers  of  hie 
time.  He  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
century.  After  he  became  a  convert  to  Christianity, 
he  still  retained  the  name  and  habit  of  a  philosopher, 
probably  in  expectation  of  gaining  greater  credit  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  among  the  unconverted  heathen. 
In  his  Apology  he  judiciously  explains  the  notions  of 
the  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  concerning  God  and  divine 
things,  and  exposes  with  great  accuracy  and  strength 
of  reasoning  their  respective  errors.  He  frequently 
supports  his  arguments  by  the  authority  of  Plato,  and 
discovers  much  partiality  for  his  system.  In  what  he 
advances  concerning  God,  and  the  Logos  or  Divine 
Reason,  be  evidently  mixes  the  dogmas  of  paganism 
with  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  His  two  works  are 
contained  in  the  editions  of  the  Greek  fathers  by 
Oberthiir  (Wureeb.,  1777,  voL  3)  and  Gallaod  (vol. 
3,  p.  3).  There  are  also  separate  editions  of  each, 
ana  Latin,  French,  Italian,  and  English  translations, 
to  say  nothing  of  numerous  works  illustrating  bis  wri- 
tings. (Consult  Hojfmaan,  Lex.  Bihi,  vol.  1,  p.  487, 
ttqq .) — The  romance  of  Theagenes  and  Cbaris  is  er- 
roneously ascribed  to  him.  This  romance  was  the 
production  of  a  Frenchman  named  Martin  Funic .  It 
was  published  in  1699  and  1612,  in  French,  and  pur- 
ported to  be  a  translation  from  a  Greek,  manuscript 
brought  from  the  East.  No  such  manuscript  ever  ex- 
isted.   (Fabric,  BM.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  800,  eegq.) 

Athe«Ion,.I.  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  108  B.C. 
— IL  A  painter,  bom  at  Maronea,  ana  who  flourished 
about  300  B.C.  Pliny  enumerates  several  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  adds,  that,  bad  he  not  died  young,  he 
would  have  stood  at  the  bead  of  his  profession  (36, 11). 

Athenodobos,  I.  a  philosopher,  born  at  Cana,  near 
Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  He  lived  at  Rome,  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and,  on  account  of  .hie  learning,  wisdom, 
and  moderation,  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  emperor. 
Hie  opinion  and  advice  had  great  weight  with  the  mon- 
arch, and  are  said  to  have  led  him  into  a  milder  plan 
of  government  than  be  had  at  first  adopted.  Athenodo- 
•rus  obtained,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Tarsus,  relief  from 
a  part  of  the  burden  of  taxes  which  had  been  imposed 
upon  them,  and  was  on  this  account  honoured  with  an 
annual  festival  He  was  intrusted  by  Augustus  with 
the  education  of  the  young  prince  Claudius ;  and,  that 
he  might  the  more  successfully  execute  bis  charge,  his 
illustrious  pupil  became  for  a  while  a  resident  at  his 
bouse.  This  philosopher  retired  in  hia  old  age  to  Tar- 
sus, where  he  died  in  his  83d  year.  (Fabric.,  Bill. 
Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  391.— Zetin.,  1,  6.  —  Suet.,  Vit. 
Claud.,  c  i.—EnfteWe  Hilt.  Philos.,  vol.  3.  p.  109.) 
—If.  A  stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of  Pergamua  ac- 
centing to  some,  but,  more  correctly,  of  Tarsus.  He 
was  eamamed  Cerdylum  (TLopAukiuv),  and  was  inti- 
mate with  Ceto  the  younger  (Uticeasis).  Cato  made 
a  voyage  to  Pergamos  expressly  to  see  him,  and 
brought  him  bask  with  htm  to  Rome.  He  died  at 
OatoY  boose.  (Strobe,  673.)— IIL  An  Arcadian 
stattary,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  8)  as  one  of  the 


pupils  of  Polycletus,  and  as  havmg  made,  with  gre* 
success,  the  statues  of  some  distinguished  females. 
(Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  i.  ».)— IV.  A  sculptor,  who, 
in  connexion  with  Agcsander  and  Polydorus,  made 
the  celebrated  Laocoon  group.  (Siliig,  Diet.  Art^ 
«.  «■)  . 

Athebbal.    Vii.  AdberbaL 

Athbsis,  s  river  of  Venetia,  in  Gallia  Cisalpine,  ri- 
sing in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol  (IUustian  AlpaX 
and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles,  die- 
charging  its  waters  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is  now  the 
Adige,  end,  next  to  the  Po,  mnst  be  looked  upon  as 
the  most  considerable  stream  of  Italy.  (Virg., 
9,  679,  uqq.) 

Amos,  a  mountain  in  the  district  Chalcidice  of 
Macedonia.  It  ia  situate  on  a  peninsula  between  the 
Sinus  Strymonicus,  or  Gulf  of  Cantata,  and  the  Sinus 
Singiticus,  or  Gulf  of  Monte  Santo.  It  is  ao  high 
that,  according  to  Plutarch  and  Pliny,  it  projected  Us 
shadow  at  the  summer  solstice  on  the  market-place  of 
Myrina,  the  capital  city  of  the  island  of  Lemnoe, 
though  at  the  distance  of  87  miles.  On  this  account 
a  brazen  cow  was  erected  at  the  termination  of  the 
shadow,  with  mis  inscription, 

'Afluf  KoXihrrei  irXevpa  Atiftviar  Poor. 

Strabo  reports  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  mounters 
saw  the  eun  rise  three  hours  before  those  who  lived  oa 
the  shore  at  it*  base.  (Bpit.,  7,  p.  381.)  Pliny, 
however,  greatly  exaggerates,  when  he  affirms  that 
Athoa  extends  into  the  sea  for  seventy-five  miles,  and 
that  its  base  occupies  a  circumference  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  (4, 10).  Strabo  says  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  whole  peninsula  was  four  hundred  stadia,  or  fifty 
miles.  (Efit.,  7,  p.  331.)  Whan  Xerxes  invsded 
Greece,  he  eut  a  canal  through  the  peninsula  of  Atatoa, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  doubling  the  promon- 
tory, the  fleet  of  Mardonius  having  previously  sustained 
a  severe  loss  in  passing  around  it.  This  canal  was 
made  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cities  Acanthus  and  Sana. 
(VU.  Acanthus.)— The  architect  Diooc rates  offered 
unto  Alexander  the  Great  to  cut  Mount  Athos  into  a 
statue  of  the  king,  holding  in  its  left  hand  a  city,  and 
in  its  right  a  basin  to  receive  all  the  waters  that  flowed 
from  the  mountain.  The  monarch,  however,  declined 
the  offer,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  no  fields  around 
to  furnish  supplies,  which  would  have  to  come  entirely 
by  sea.    (Vtrrav.,  Pretf,  lib.  3.) 

Atia  lex,  a  law  enacted  A.U.C.  690,  by  T.  Alius 
Labtenus,  a  tribune  of  the  commons.  It  repealed  the 
Cornelian  law,  and  restored  the  Domitian,  which  gave 
the  election  of  priests  to  the  people,  not  to  the  colleges. 
(Dio  Can.,  37,  37.) 

Atilia  iex,  I.  gave  the  prartor  and  a  majority  of 
the  tribunes  power  of  appointing  guardians  to  orphans 
and  women.  It  was  enacted  A-U.C.  448. — II.  An- 
other, which  ordained  that  sixteen  military  tribunes 
should  be  created  by  the  people  for  four  legions  ;  that 
is,  two  thirds  of  the  whole  number.  (Adam*,  Ram. 
Ant.,  i.  e.) 

AtIna,  I.  one  of  the  meat  ancient  cities  of  the  Vol- 
eci.  It  was  situate  to  the  southeast  of  Arpinura,  and 
near  the  source  of  tbe  river  Melfa.  If  we  are  to  credit 
Virgil  (Mn.,  7,  630),  it  waa  a  considerable  town  as 
early  as  the  Trojan  war.  We  learn  from  Cicero  (pro 
Plane.),  that  Atina  was  in  his  time  a  prefecture,  and 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  distinguished  in  Italy. 
Frontinus  says  it  was  colonized  during  tbe  reign  of 
Nero.  The  modern  name  is  Atino. — II.  A  town  of 
Lucerne,  net  far  from  the  Tanager.  Several  inscrip- 
tions and  many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings,  prove 
that  it  was  no  inconsiderable  place.  (RowumcUt,  voL 
1,  p.  488.)  The  modern  name  ia  Attn*.  (Cramer'* 
Ancient  Italy,  voL  8,  p.  378.) 

Atibia  lex,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Atinraa. 
AU.C.  633.  It  gave  a  tribune  of  the  people  the  priv- 
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ilege*  of  a  senator,  and  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  sen- 
ile.   (Aid.  Gel.,  14,  8.) 

Atuxtu,  •  people  of  Africa,  the  mora  correct 
game  of  whom  was  Atarantea.    (Vid.  Atarantea.) 

ATLAimjuics,  a  patronymic  of  Mercury,  as  grand- 
ion  of  Atlas.    (Ovid,  Met.,  1,  639.) 

Atlahtidbs,  a  name  given  to  the  daughters  of  Al- 
ia*. Thar  were  divided  into  the  Hyades  and  Plei- 
ades.   (  Vid.  Atlas,  Hyadea,  and  Pleiades. ) 

Atlantis,  a  celebrated  island,  supposed  to  have 
existed  at  a  Toy  early  period  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  to  have  been  eventually  sunk  beneath  its  waves. 
Plato  is  the  first  that  gives  an  account  of  it,  and  he 
obtained  his  information  from  the  priests  of  Egypt. 
(Plat,  Tmueut,  p.  84,  seqq.,  ed.  Btp.,  vol.  9,  p.  896, 
ttqq.—Id.,  Critia*,  p.  108,  seqq.,  eL  Btp.,  vol.  10,  p. 
39.  43.)    The  statement  which  he  furnishes  is  as  fol- 
lows :  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  over  against  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  lay  an  island  larger  than  Asia  and  Africa 
taken  together,  and  in  its  vicinity  were  other  islands, 
from  which  there  was  a  passage  to  a  large  continent 
lying  beyond.    The  Mediterranean,  compared  with  the 
ocean  in  which  these  lands  were  situated,  resembled 
a  mere  harbour  with  a  narrow  entrance.    Nine  thou- 
sand years  before  the  time  of  Plato,  this  island  of  At- 
lantis was  both  thickly  settled  and  very  powerful,  ha 
sway  extended  over  Africa  as  far  as  Egypt,  and  over 
Europe  as  far  as  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.    The  farther 
progress  of  its  conquests^  however,  was  checked  by 
the  Athenians,  who,  partly  with  the  other  Greeks, 
partly  by  themselves,  succeeded  in  defeating  these 
powerful  invaders,  the  natives  of  Atlantis.    After  this 
a  violent  earthquake,  which  lasted  for  the  space  of  a 
day  ami  night,  and  was  accompanied  with  inundations 
of  the  sea,  caused  the  islands  to  sink,  and,  for  a  long 
period  subsequent  to  this,  the  sea  in  this  quarter  was 
impassable,  by  reason  of  the  slime  and  shoals. — Thas 
much  for  the  narrative  of  Plato.    A  dispute  arose 
among  the  ancient  philosophers  .and  naturalists,  wheth- 
er this  statement  was  baaed  upon  reality,  ox  was  a 
mere  creation  of  fancy.    Posidonius  thought  it  wor- 
thy of  belief.    {Slrabo,  VSI—Epit.,  1,  p.  11,  ed. 
Bud*  )     Pliny  remains  undecided  (2,  93.  —  Com- 
pare Avmutx.  MarccU.,  17,  T.—TertuU.,  it  Pallio, 
td.  Op.,  Anl-ecrp,  1584,  p.  6.— Id.,  Apolog.,  adv. 
genie*,  p.  82,  c.  40. — Philo,  quod  round,  til.  incor- 
rupt., p.  963).    From  other  writers  we  have  short  no- 
tices, which  merely  show  bow  many  various  interpre- 
tations were  given  to  the  passage  in  Plato.  (Prochu, 
ad  Plat.,  Tim.,  p.  24.)   A  certain  Marcellus  related 
a  similar  tradition  with  that  of  Plato  (hi  role  AUkon- 
eoic  of.  Prod.,  lib.  1,  p.  156).    According  to  mis 
writer  there  were  seven  islands  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
sacred  to  Proserpina;  of  these,  three  were  of  a  very 
large  size,  and  the  inhabitants  had  a  tradition  among 
them  that  these  were  originally  one  large  island,  which 
had  ruled  over  all  the  rest. — Nor  have  mi»lern  theo- 
rists been  inactive  on  this  captivating  subject,  Rud- 
beck,  with  greet  learning,  labour*  to  prove  that  the 
A  tlaniis  of  the  ancients  wss  Sweden,  sod  that  the  Ro- 
mans, Greeks,  English,  Danes,  and  Germans  origina- 
ted from  Sweden.    His  work,  entitled  Atlantic*  (At- 
land  el/er  Majtham),  is  in  Latin  and  Swedish,  and  is 
a  typographic  rarity.    The  first  edition  appeared  in 
1675-79,  at  Upsal.    Several  editions  of  it  followed, 
Tne  last  Latin  edition  is  of  1699,  and  bears  s  high 
price.    Written  copies  of  it  are  m  several  European 
libraries. — Bsilly,  well  known  by  hia  history  of  As- 
tronomy, places  Atlantis  and  the  cradle  of  the  human 
race  in  the  farthest  regions  of  the  north,  and  aeeka  to 
connect  the  Adantides  with  the  far-famed  Hyperbo- 
reans. (Lcltrtt  sur  VAtlaniidt  it  Platen,  Ac.,  p. 
384,  seqq.— Compare  Lettrcs  rur  VOrigmt  it*  Sci- 
ences, by  the  same.) — Carli  and  others  find  Amer- 
ica in  the  Atlantis  of  Plato,  and  adduce  many  argu- 
ments is  support  of  their  assertion.  {Carli,  Lettrtt 


Amirietane*,  French  trawl.,  vol.  S,  p.  180,  seqq,) 
The  advocates  of  this  theory  might  easily  connect  with 
the  legend  of  the  lost  Atlantis  the  remains  of  every  re- 
mote civilization  that  are  found  at  the  p reseat  day  in 
Spanish  America.    We  have  there  the  rums  of  cities, 
the  style  of  whose  architecture  carries  us  back  to  Pe- 
ksgic  times,  and  the. religious  symbols  and  ornaments 
connected  with  which  remind  us  strongly  of  the  phal- 
lic mysteries  of  antiquity.    Even  the  lotus  flower,  the 
sacred  emblem  of  India,  may  be  seen  in  the  sculp- 
tures.   (Compare  the  plate*  given  by  Del  Rio,  De- 
scription of  tie  Kuint  of  an  Ancient  City  discovered 
near  Palcnque,  in  Guatemala,  die.,  Land.,  1833, 4ta) 
These  curious  remains  of  former  days  are  bang  ante- 
rior to  Mexican  times,  nor  have  they  anything  what- 
ever to  do  with  Phoenician  settlements,  such  settle- 
ments on  the  shores  of  America  being  purely  imaginary. 
In  connexion  with  the  view  just  taken,  we  may  point 
to  the  peculiar  conformation  of  our  continent,  along 
the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  every  thing  in- 
dicates the  sinking,  at  a  remote  period,  of  a  large 
tract  of  land,  the  place  of  which  is  now  occupied  by 
the  waters  of  the  gulf ;  a  sinking  occasioned,  in  all 
probability,  by  the  sudden  rush  of  s  large  body  of 
water  down  the  present  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  mountain  tops  of  this  sunken  land  still  appear  to 
view  as  the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  group :  and 
thus  the  Urge  continent  lying  beyond  Atlantis  and 
the  adjacent  island*,  and  to  which  Plato  refers,  may 
have  been  none  other  than  that  of  America.— We 
proceed  a  step  farther.   Admitting  that  Atlantis  was 
situate  in  the  ocean  which  at  present  bean  its  name, 
it  would  require  no  greet  stretch  of  fancy  to  suppose 
that  the  Canaries,  Madeira  Isles,  and  Azores  onoe 
formed  portions  of  it,  and  that  it"  even  extended  as  fat 
as  Newfoundland.  The  Cape  de  Vera  Islands,  though 
so  much  to  the  south,  may  also  be  included.  It  ia  ca- 
rious to  observe  what  quantities  of  seaweed  (fucut 
natans)  are  found  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
not  only  near  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  but  also  more 
to  the  northeast,  almost  under  the  meridian  of  the  isles 
Cuervo  and  Floras,  among  the  Azores,  between  the 
parallels  of ,33°  and  36°  north  latitude.  (Humboldt, 
Tableaux  at  I*  Nature,  vol  1,  p.  99,  French  transl.) 
The  ancient*  were  acquainted  with  these  collections 
of  seaweed,  resembling  somewhat  a  vast  inundated 
meadow.   "  Some  Phoenician  vessels,"  observes  Aris- 
totle, "  impelled  by  the  eaat  winds,  reached,  after  a 
navigation  of  thirty  days,  a  part  of  the  sea  where  the 
surface  of  the  water  was  covered  with  rushes  and  sea- 
weed (i?pvov  aai  fBKOt)."  The  passage  occurs  in  the 
treatise  it  Mirabilibut,  p.  1157,  ed.  Duval.  Marry 
ascribed  this  abundance  of  seaweed  to  some  cause 
connected  with  the  submerged  Atlantis.  (Compare 
Irving'*  Columbus,  vol.  1,  p.  133.)   The  quantities 
of  seaweed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  de  Verd 
Islands  are  also  alluded  to  by  Scylax  (ed.  Gronat.,  p. 
126), -if  we  suppose  the  conjecture  of  Ideler  to  be  cor- 
rect, that  the  Cerae  of  Scylax  is  the  modern  Arguin. 
(Humboldt,  Tableaux,  dec.,  vol.  1,  p.  101.)   The  ex- 
istence of  a  large  island,  at  a  remote  period,  where 
the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  now  roll,  has  been  regarded 
by  modern  science  as  visionary  in  the  extreme.  But 
even  science  herself  can  be  made  to  contribute  data  to- 
wards this  captivating  theory.  Immediately  below  the 
chalk  and  green  sand  of  England,  afluviatile  formation, 
called  the  we  aid  en,  occurs,  which  has  been  ascertain- 
ed to  extend  from  west  to  east  about  200  English 
nines,  and  from  northwest  to  southeast  about  830 
miles,  the  depth  or  total  thickness  of  the  beds,  where 
greatest,  being  about  2000  feet   (  FiUm's  Geology  of 
Hatting*,  p.  58.)  These  phenomena  clearly  indicate, 
that  there  was  a  constant  supply  in  that  region,  for  a 
long  period,  of  a  considerable  body  of  fresh  water, 
such  as  might  be  supposed  to  have  drained  a  conti- 
nent or  a  large  island,  containing  within  it  a  lofty  chain 
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of  mountains.  (LyeWt  Geology,  vol.  4,  p.  808,  Land, 
ad.)  If  Geology  can  furnish  ua  with  such  facta  aa 
these,  it  may  sorely  bo  pardonable  in  ns  to  linger 
with  something  of  fond  belief  around  the  legend  of 
Atlantis ;  a  legend  that  could  hardly  be  the  mere  off- 
spring of  a  poetic  imagination,  but  must  have  had  some 
foundation  in  truth.  Nor  will  it  appear  surprising  if 
some  of  the  learned,  in  the  ardour  of  theorizing,  have 
actually  constructed  maps  of  the  position  of  this  isl- 
and. Among  the  number  of  these  we  may  mention 
Dt  title  and  Dureau  de  la  Mailt,  but  more  particu- 
larly Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  in  his  Ettai  tur  let  Met 
Fort,  et  Pantique  Attantide  (Parts,  an  xi.,  4to).  Carli 
also,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work,  already  refer- 
red to,  gives  maps  representing  what  he  terms  flats  and 
shallows  {techet  et  oat  fondt)  between  America  and 
Africa,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  equator,  and  also  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands.  (Com- 
pare his  remarks  on  this  subject,  vol.  3,  p.  839,  teqq.) 
-At  has  been  thought  by  some,  but  very  erroneously, 
that  the  account  given  in  Diodorus  Siculns  may  have 
reference  to  some  island,  now  submerged,  of  the  lost 
Atlantic  group.  This  writer  speaks  of  an  island  sit- 
uate at  a  distance  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  remark- 
able for  its  beauty,  to  which  the  Carthaginians  had  re- 
solved to  transfer  the  seat  of  their  republic  in  case  of 
any  irreparable  disaster  at  home.  Aristotle  had  already, 
before  Diodorus,  made  mention  of  a  similar  island,  the 
charms  of  which  had  attracted  many  of  the  Carthaginians 
to  it,  nntil  the  senate  at  home  forbade  any  person  from 
going  to  it  under  pain  of  death.  (Aritt.,  de  Mirab.,e.  86, 
ed.  Beclman.)  The  reference  here,  however,  is  prob- 
ably to  one  of  the  Canaries. — Before  quitting  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  the  description  of 
Atlantis,  as  handed  down  to  pa  by  the  ancient  writers. 
Though  a  mere  picture  of  the  imagination,  it  will 
nevertheless  serve  to  show  the  opinion  entertained  on 
this  subject  by  the  poetic  minds  of  antiquity.  Ac- 
cording to  this  account,  the  isle  of  Atlantis  was  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  productive  countries  in  the  uni- 
verse. It  produced  abundance  of  wine,  grain,  arid  the 
most  exquisite  fruits.  Here  were  seen  wide-spread 
forests,  extensive  pasture-grounds,  mines  or  various 
metals,  hot  and  mineral  springs  ;  in  a  word,  whatever 
could  contribute  to  the  necessities  or  comforts  of  life. 
Here  commerce  flourished  under  a  most  excellent  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  island,  divided  into  ten 
kingdoms,  was  governed  by  as  many  kings,  all  de- 
scendants of  Neptune,  and  who  lived  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  each  other,  though  severally  independent. 
Atlantis  bad  numerous  and  splendid  cities,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  rich  and  populous  villages.  Its 
harbours  beheld  the  produce  of  almost  every  country 
wafted  to  them :  and  they  were  strengthened  with  for- 
tifications, and  aupplied  with  arsenals  containing  every, 
thing  calculated  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
navies.  Neptune  was  not  only  the  progenitor  and  le- 
gislator, but  also  the  principal  divinity  of  the  people  of 
Atlantis.  He  had  a  temple  in  this  island,  a  stadium 
in  length,  and  ornamented  with  gold,  silver,  oriehal- 
chura,  and  ivory.  Among  various  statues  with  which 
it  was  adorned,  was  seen  that  of  the  god  himself,  which 
was  of  gold,  and  so  high  that  it  touched  the  ceiling. 
He  was  represented  as  standing  m  a  chariot,  and  hold- 
ing the  reins  of  his  winged  steed.  Such  were  some 
of  the  bright  visions  of  former  days  respecting  the  lost 
island  of  Atlantis.  (Plata,  Critiat,  p.  114,  teqq. — 
ed.  Bip.,  vol.  10,  p.  51,  teqq.) 

Atlas,  I.  son  of  the  Titan  Iapetus  and  Clymene 
one  of  the  Oceanidea.  He  was  the  brother  of  Mence- 
tius,  Prometheus,  and  Kpimetheus.  The  name  Atlas 
signifies  "  the  Endurer"  (from  a,  intensive,  and  rAdu, 
to  endure),  an  epithet  that  will  presently  be  explained. 
Homer  cells  bim  the  wite  or  deep-thinking  (bXo6- 
ftwvV'who  knows  all  the  depths  of  the  sea,  and  keeps 
the  long  pillars  which  bold  heaven  and  earth  asunder." 


(Oi.,  1,  63.)   In  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod  ("617,  utq., 
he  is  said  to  support  the  heaven  on  his  head  and  handi 
In  the  extreme  West,  a  task  assigned  him  by  Jupiter, 
in  punishment,  the  later  writers  say,  for  his  share  in 
the  Titan  war.    {Hygin.,  fab.,  160.)   Atlas  was  the 
father  of  the  fair  nymph  Calypso,  who  so  long  detain- 
ed Ulysses  in  her  island  in  the  distant  West.  Pleione, 
an  ocean-nymph,  bore  him  seven  daughters  turned 
Pleiadea.    (He*.,  Op.  et  D.,  888.— Sckol.  ad  B.,  18, 
486.)   He  was  slso  said  to  be  the  father  of  the  Hj- 
ades.    (Tinueut,  op.  Sckol.  ad  II.,  I.  c.) — It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  state,  that  the  Atlas  of  Homer  and  Hesiod 
is  not  the  personification  of  a  mountain.   In  process 
of  time,  however,  when  the  meaning  of  the  earlier  le- 
gend had  become  obscured  or  lost,  Atlas,  the  keepei 
of  the  pillars  that  support  the  heaven,  became  a 
mountain  of  Libya.    It  is  remarkable,  however,  that, 
in  all  the  forms  which  the  fable  assumes,  it  is  the  god 
or  man  Atlas  who  is  turned  into  or  gives  name  to  the 
mountain.    Thus,  according  to  one  mythologist  {(hid. 
Met.,  4,  631),  Atlas  was  a  king  of  the  remotest  West, 
rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  master  of  the  trees  that 
bore  the  golden  spples.    An  ancient  prophecy,  deliv- 
ered by  Themis,  had  annouoced  to  him,  that  his  pre- 
cious trees  would  be  plundered  by  a  eon  of  Jupiter. 
When,  therefore,  Perseus,  on  his  return  from  slaying 
the  Gorgon,  arrived  in  the  realms  of  Atlas,  and,  seek- 
ing hospitality,  announced  himself  to  be  a  son  of  the 
king  of  the  gods,  the  western  monarch,  calling  to  mind 
the  prophecy,  attempted  to  repel  him  from  his  doors. 
Perseus,  inferior  in  strength,  displayed  the  head  of  Me- 
dusa, and  the  inhospitable  prince  was  turned  into  the 
mountain  which  still  bears  his  name.    {Chid,  I.  c— 
Sen.  ad  JEn.,  4,  246.)   According  to  another  ac- 
count, Atlaa  was  a  man  of  Libya,  devoted  to  astrono- 
my, who,  having  ascended  a  lofty  mountain  to  nuke 
his  observations,  fell  from  it  into  the  sea,  and  both 
sea  and  mountain  were  named  after  him.  {Ttetx.  ei 
Vycophr.,  v.  879.)   His  supporting  the  heavens  wis 
usually  explained  by  making  him  an  astronomer  and 
the  inventor  of  the  sphere.    (Diod.  Sic,  3,  60.— A, 
4,  27.— Sent,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  1,  741.)— There  is  also 
another  curious  legend  relating  to  Alias,  which  forms 
part  of  the  fables  connected  with  the  adventures  ol 
Hercules.    When  this  hero,  in  quest  of  the  apples  of 
the  Heeperides,  had  come  to  the  spot  where  Prome- 
theus lay  chained,  moved  by  his  entreaties,  he  shot  the 
eagle  that  preyed  upon  bis  liver.    Prometheus,  oat  of 
gratitude,  warned  him  not  to  go  himself  to  take  the 
golden  apples,  but  to  send  Atlas  for  them,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  to  support  the  heaven  in  his  stead.  The 
hero  did  as  desired,  and  Atlas,  at  his  request,  went 
and  obtained  three  apples  from  the  Heeperides;  but 
he  said  he  would  take  them  himself  to  Eurystheus, 
and  that  Hercules  might  continue  to  support  the  sky. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Prometheus  the  hero  feigned  con- 
sent, but  begged  hhn  to  take  hold  of  the  heavens  till 
he  had  made  a  pad  (nipav)  to  put  on  his  head.  Atlas 
threw  down  the  apples  and  resumed  his  burden,  and 
Hercules  then  picked  them  up  and  went  his  way 
(Phereeyd.,  ap.  Sckol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod  ,  4,  1396.)— 
Various  elucidations  of  the  legend  of  Atlas  have  been 
given  by  modem  expounders  of  mythology.   The  best 
is  that  of  Yolcker.    This  writer,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  meaning  of  his  name,  in  connexion  with  the 
position  assigned  him  by  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  the 
species  of  knowledge  ascribed  to  him,  and  also  bis 
being  the  father  of  two  of  the  constellations,  regards 
Atlaa  as  a  personification  of  navigation,  the  conquest 
of  the  sea  by  human  skill,  trade,  and  mercantile  profit, 
(rdfcier,  Myth,  der  lap.,  p.  51.)   With  this  view 
Miiller  agrees.    (Proleg.  2tt  eater  leittcntck.  My 
thd—KeigktUy't  Mythology,  p.  887,  teqq.f-W.  k 
celebrated  range  of  mountains  in  Africa.   It  is  divi- 
ded into  two  leading  chains  :  the  Greater  Atlas  rant 
through  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  as  far  south  as  the 
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desert  of  Sahara ;  the  Lesser  Atlas  extends  from  Ma- 
rocco towards  the  northeast  to  the  northern  coast. 
The  great  height  of  Mount  Atlas  is  proved  by  the 
perpetual  snows  which  cover  its  summits  in  the  east 
part  of  Marocco,  under  the  latitude  of  38°.  Accord- 
ing to  Humboldt's  principles,  these  summits  must  be 
12,000  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  Leo  Afri- 
canus,  who  travelled  here  in  the  month  of  October, 
narrowly  escaped  being  buried  in  an  avalanche  of 
snow.  In  ihe  state  of  Algiers,  the  snow  disappears  on 
the  tops  of  Jurjura  and  of  Felizis  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  covers  them  again  before  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  Wsnaahuze,  situated  in  30°  66',  and 
forming  an  intermediate  chain  between  the  maritime 
one  and  that  of  the  interior,  is  covered  with  a  mantle 
of  snow  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.  The  fertility 
of  the  region  of  Atlas  is  celebrated  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny.  The  latter  (16,  18)  extols  its  figs,  olives, 
corn,  and  valuable  woods.  (Id.,  17,  18.— Id.,  18.  7. 
— Id.,  13,  16.)  He  observes,  that  the  wines  had  a 
certain  sharpness,  which  was  corrected  by  adding  to 
them  s  Utile  plaster  (Id.,  14,  9),  and  says  that  the 
vineyards  had  a  northern  and  western  exposure.  (Id , 
17, 3.)  Strabo  informs  us  (369),  that  the  vine-trunks 
were  sometimes  so  thick  that  two  men  could  scarce- 
ly clssp  them  round,  and  that  the  clusters  were  a  cu- 
bit in  length.  A  horrible  government  and  a  total  ab- 
sence of  cxnlixanon  have  not  succeeded  in  annihila- 
ting these  bounties  of  nature.  Barbery  and  Marocco 
still  export  large  quantities  of  grain.  The  olive-tree 
is  superior  here  to  that  of  Provence ;  and  the  Moors, 
nntwiasrsnrring  the  hostility  to  Bacchus,  which  marks 
their  religion,  cultivate  seven  varieties  of  the  vine. 
The  toil  of  the  plains  in  many  places  resembles  that 
of  the  rest  of  Africa,  being  light  and  sandy,  and  con. 
taming  numerous  rocks :  but  the  valleys  of  Mount 
Atlas,  and  those  of  the  rivulets  whioh  descend  from  it 
to  the  Mediterranean,  are  covered  with  a  compact,  fer- 
tile, and  well-watered  soil.  Extensive  forests  cover 
ihe  sides  of  the  fertile  mountains  in  the  northern  parte 
of  these  countries.  All  the  valleys  that  have  a  mod- 
erate elevation  form  in  April  and  May  so  many  little 
Elysium*.  The  shade,  the  coolness,  ihe  bright  ver- 
dure, the  diversity  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mixture  of 
agreeable  odours,  combine  to  charm  the  senses  of  the 
botanist,  who,  amid  such  scenes,  might  forget  his  na- 
tive country,  were  he  not  shocked  and  alarmed  by  toe 
barbarity  of  the  inhabitant*. — A  question  has  arisen 
in  modern  times,  whether  the  chain  of  mountains  here 
described  was  really  the  Atlas  of  the  ancients  1  This 
is  denied  by  Ideier,  who  maintains  that  the  Atlas  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod  is  the  Peak  of  Tenerige.  The  At- 
las of  Ihe  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  he  allows, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  the  modern  Mount  Atlas. 
His  arguments  are  given  by  Humboldt  (Tableaux  it 
lot  Nature,  voL  1,  p.  144,  «??),  but  are  more  in- 
genious than  satisfactory.  The  Atlas  of  Herodotus 
might  be  a  promontory  of  the  southern  chain,  rising 
from  the  plains  of  the  desert,  such  aa  Mount  Saloban, 
in  Bdeduigerid,  appears  to  be.  It  agrees  with  the  dis- 
taoces  assigned  by  this  historian.  It  is,  besides,  possi- 
ble, that  slfthe  contradictions  mentioned  by  Ideier  may 
owe  their  origin  to  that  optical  illusion  by  which  a 
chain  of  mountains,  seen  in  profile,  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  narrow  peek.  "  When  at  sea,"  says  Hum- 
boldt, "  I  nave  often  mistaken  long  chains  for  isolated 
mountains."  This  explanation  might  be  still  farther 
smmMed,  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  name  of  Atlas 
belonged  originally  to  a  promontory  remarkable  for 
farm  and  its  peculiar  isolated  situation,  such  as  most 
of  those  on  the  coast  of  Marocco.  A  curious  passage 
>  Tyrios  seem*  to  countenance  this  hypotb- 
"The  ^Ethiopian  Hesperian*,"  ays  he  (Diss., 
i.  457,  uqq.,  ed.  Qxon.),  "  worship  Mount  At- 
ho  is  both  their  temple  and  their  idol.  The 
i  is  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  concave, 


and  open  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an  amphithe- 
atre. Half  way  from  the  mountain  a  great  valley  ex- 
tends, which  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  adorned  with 
richly-laden  fruit-trees  The  eye  plunges  into  this 
valley  aa  into  a  deep  well,  but  the  precipice  is  too 
steep  for  any  person  to  venture  to  descend,  and  the 
descent  is  prohibited  by  feeling*  of  religious  awe. 
The  most  wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  wsves  of  the 
ocean  at  high  water  overspreading  the  adjacent  plains, 
but  stopping  short  before  Mount  Atlas,  and  standing 
up  like  a  wall,  without  penetrating  into  the  hollow  of 
the  valley,  though  not  restrained  by  any  earthly  bar- 
rier. Nothing  but  the  air  and  the  sacred  thicket  pre- 
vent the  water  from  reaching  the  morintfip  Such  is 
the  temple  and  the  god  of  toe  Libyans ;  such  is  the 
object  of  their  worship  and  the  witness  of  their  oaths." 
In  the  physical  delinestions  contained  in  this  account, 
we  perceive  some  features  of  resemblance  to  the  coast 
between  Cape  Ttfdnth  and  Cape  Gter,  which  re- 
sembles an  amphitheatre  crowned  with  a  series  of  de- 
tached rock*.  In  the  moral  description  we  find  traces 
of  fetichism ;  rocks  remarkable  for  their  shape  being 
still  worshipped  by  some  negro  tribes.  (Maltt-Brw, 
Gtogr.,  vol  4,  p.  166,  stag.) — Bofore  closing  this  ar- 
ticle it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark,  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  the  ancient  Mauritanians  called  Atlas  Dyne. 
The  chain  of  Atlas,  at  the  present  day,  bear*  among 
the  Arabs  the  name  of  Darak  or  Daran,  the  close  ap-> 
proximation  of  which  to  the  ancient  appellation  is  ea- 
sily perceived.  Horn,  on  the  contrary,  however,  rec- 
ognises the  term  Dyrit  in  Aya-Dyrma,  the  G  tranche 
name  for  the  Peak  of  Tenerige.  (Homhu  de  Origin- 
time  Amtricanorum,  p.  186.— Humboldt,  Tabl.  it  Nat., 
vol.  1,  p.  161.) 

Atossa,  a  daughter  of  Cyrus  the  Great.  She  mar- 
ried her  own  brother  Cambyses,  the  first  instance  of 
the  kind  that  occurred  among  the  Persians,  according 
to  Herodotus  (8,  81).  After  the  death  of  Camby- 
ses she  became  the  wife  of  the  false  Smerdis,  and  sub- 
sequently of  Darius  Hystaapis.  (Herod.,  8,  88.)  She 
possessed  greet  influence  over  the  last  of  these,  in  con- 
sequence of  her  royal  birth,  and  her  son  Xerxes  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne.  She  was  cured  of  s  can- 
cer in  the  breast  by  the  Greek  physician  Democedes; 
and  this  individual,  through  a  desire  of  returning  to 
bis  native  land,  induced  Atossa,  it  is  said,  to  urge  Da- 
rius to  a  war  with  Greece.  (Herod.,  3, 133,  teqq.) — 
According  to  Creuxer,  the  name  Atossa  ia  in  Persian 
AtctL  There  waa  also  a  city  called  Annua  in  As- 
syria, on  the  river  Caprus,  whose  coins  displayed  a 
female  head,  crowned  with  turrets,  and  also  the  in- 
scription ATOTZIEQN.  (Creuxer,  ad  Herod.,  3, 68. 
—Gotting.  Anxtig.,  1811,  nr.  78.) 

AtbIcis,  the  people  of  Atarax,  sn  ancient  colony 
of  the  Perrbcebi  in  Thessaly,  ten  miles  from  Lenses, 
higher  up  the  Peneus,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  that 
river.  It  was  successfully  defended  by  the  Macedoni- 
ans against  T.  Flamininus.  (La.,  38,  16. — Strabo, 
488  and  441.)  Dr.  Clarke  was  led  to  imagine,  that 
this  city  stood  at  AmpelakuL,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  green  marble,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the 
name  of  Atracium  Marmor, being  found  there;  but 
this  supposition  is  erroneous,  since  it  is  evident  from 
Livy  that  Atrsx  was  to  the  west  of  Larissa,  snd  only 
ten  miles  from  that  city;  whereas  AmpeUkia  ia  close 
to  Tempe,  and  distant  more  than  fifteen  miles  from 
Larissa.  (Cromer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  888. 
eetq.) 

AvBAsrrmoM.   Vid.  Adramyttium. 

At&ax,  I.  a  son  of  ^Etolus,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  the  river  Peneus.  He  was  king  of  Thessaly,  and 
bunts,  town  which  he  called  Atarax.  Hence  the  epi- 
thet Atrtemt  ia  sometimes  employed  with  the  asms 
meaning  ss  Tktesalue  or  "  Thessalian."  (Proper!., 
1,  8,  86.)  Atrsx  waa  father  to  Hippodamia,  who 
married  Pirithods,  and  whom  we  must  not  confound 
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with  the  wife  of  Pelops,  who  bore  the  same  name. 
{Slat.,  Theh.,  1,  IW.—OvU,  Mel.,  12,  209.)— II.  An 
ancient  city  of  Thessaly.  {Yid.  A  traces.) — III.  A 
river  of  iStolia,  tunning  through  the  country  of  the 
Locri  Oxolas,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Corinthiacua, 
to  the  west  of  Naupactua.    (Phn.,  4,  2.) 

Athibatks,  a  people  of  Belgie  Gaul,  southeast  of 
the  Morini.  They  were  a  powerful  community,  and 
promised  15,000  men  a*  their  quota  for  the  Neman 
war  against  Julius  Caear.  (B.  G.,3, 4.)  After  their 
reduction  by  die  Roman  commander,  Commiue,  one 
of  their  own  nation,  and  friendly  to  Cesar,  was  placed 
over  them  as  king.  Their  capital  was  Nemetacum, 
afterward  Atrebates,  and  now  Arm,  or,  as  the  Flem- 
ings call  it,  Atrecht.  Strabo  writes  the  name  of  this 
people  'Krp(6aroi,  and  Ptolemy  ' krpttaruH.  (Kin., 
4,  11.— PM.,  t,  9.) 

ATBSBATit,  a  people  of  Britain,  situate  on  both 
banks  of  the  Tameaie  or  Thame*,  and  occupying  the 
larger  part  of  Oxfordshire,  Buckinghamshire,  a  part 
of  MiidUeex,  and  the  southern  part  of  Berkshire. 
Their  chief  city  was  Caleva,  now  Silckater.  (Man- 
mart,  Oeegr.,  vol.  3,  pt.  2,  p.  198.) 

Atkios,  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamie,  and  kins 
•fMycens.  Having,  with  his  brother  Thyestes,  killed 
out  of  jealousy  hU  half-brother  Chrysippaa,  they  were 
both  banished  by  their  father,  who  at  the  same  time 
pronounced  a  curse  on  them,  that  they  and  their  pos- 
terity should  perish  by  means  of  one  another.  They 
retired  to  Mldea,  whence,  on  the  death  of  Pelops, 
Atreue  eame  with  an  army  and  took  possession  of  his 
rattler's  throne.  (HeUmuau,  ap.  Schol.  ad  S.,  2, 106.) 
Thyestes,  it  is  said,  afterward  seduced  Aerope,  the 
wile  of  Atreus,  who,  for  this  offence,  drove  him  from 
his  kingdom ;  and  Thyestes,  out  of  revenge,  sent  At- 
reus'son  PUathenes,  whom  he  had  brought  up  as  his 
own,  to  murder  bis  father.  Atreus,  taking  the  youth 
to  be  the  son  of  Thyestes,  put  him  to  death,  and  the 
cone  of  Pelops  began  thus  to  be  accomplished,  (ify- 
gin.,  fab.,  86.)  Others,  however,  make  Plisthenes  to 
have  died  a  natural  death,  and  on  friendly  terms  wish  hia 
fattier,  and  Atreus  to  have  married  his  widow  Aerope. 
(Yid.  Aerope.) — Another  legend  thus  accounts  for  the 
enmity  between  the  brothers.  Mercury,  in  order  to 
avenge  his  son  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  had  murdered, 
put  a  gold-fleeced  lamb  into  the  flocks  of  Atreus,  be- 
tween whom  and  Thyestes,  according  to  this  version  of 
the  story,  the  kingdom  was  disputed.  Atreus,  in  order 
to  prove  that  the  kingdom  by  right  was  his,  said  be 
would  produce  a  gold-fleeced  lamb.  Thyestes,  how- 
ever, having  corrupted  Atreus's  wife  Aerope,  had  got 
the  lamb;  and,  when  Atreus  could  not  exhibit  it 
as  he  promised,  the  people,  thinking  he  had  deceived 
them,  deprived  him  of  bis  kingdom.  Some  time  after, 
however,  Atreus  returned,  and  said  that,  to  prove  hia 
right,  he  would  let  them  see  the  sun  and  Pleiades  mo- 
ving from  west  to  east.  This  miracle  Jove  performed 
in  hia  favour,  and  be  thus  obtained  the  kingdom,  and 
drove  Thyestes  into  etile.  (Sckol.  ad  Enrtp.,  Orett., 
•OS,  90S. — Compare  the  somewhat  different  account 
tf  Eudocia,  Yilfoia.,  Anted.  Or  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  77.) — 
Another  legend  continues  the  tale  in  a  more  horrible 
and  tragic  form.  Atreus,  it  is  said,  invited  his  brother 
to  retain,  promising  to  bury  all  enmity  m  oblivion. 
Thyestes  accepted  the  proffered  reconciliation ;  a  feast 
was  made  to  celebrate  it ;  but  the  revengeful  Atreus 
killed  the  two  sons  of  Thyestes,  and  served  the  flesh 
up  to  their  father ;  and,  while  Thyestes  was  eating,  he 
caused  the  heads  and  hands  Of  bis  children  to  be 
brought  m  and  shown  to  him.  The  son,  it  is  said,  at 
the  wght  of  this  horrible  deed,  checked  his  chariot  in 
the  midst  of  bis  course.  (Schol.  ad  Eurtp.,  Ortti., 
ma.—Bygm.,  fab.,  88,  et  268.— Saner.,  Thy  at.) 
Thyestes  fled  to  Thesprotia,  whence  he  went  to  Sicy- 
on,  where  his  daughter  Pelopia  dwelt.  He  arrived  on 
the  very  night  in  which  she  was  to  offer  a  sacrifice  to 


Minerva,  met  her  in  the  dark,  ana  forcibly  embraced 
her,  without  knowing  who  abe  was.    In  the  straggle 
she  drew  his  sword  from  die  sheath,  and,  taking  it  back 
with  her,  concealed  ft  in  Minerva's  temple.  Meantime 
famine  and  plague  had  come  to  punish  the  crime  of 
Atreus ;  and  the  oracle  had  declared  that,  to  remove 
it,  Atreue  should  bring  back  his  brother.    He  went  to 
Thesprotia  in  search  of  bfm,  saw  Pelopia  by  the  way, 
and,  supposing  ber  to  be  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Sicyon,  demanded  ber  in  marriage.    He  obtained  her 
hand.    She,  however,  was  already  pregnant  by  bet  fa- 
ther, and,  shortly  after  her  marriage,  brought  forth  a  ace, 
whom  Atreus  caused  to  be  exposed  ;  but  the  herdsman, 
taking  pity  on  him,  reared  him  on  the  dugs  of  a  she- 
goat  (alf,  alySr ),  whence  he  derived  his  name,  JEgit- 
thus.    Atreus,  bearing  he  was  alive,  had  him  sought 
for,  and  brought  him  up  as  his  own  son.   Atreus  af- 
terward sent  Agamemnon  and  Menewua  in  search  of 
Thyestes.    They  went  to  Delphi,  where  they  met 
Mm,  he  having  also  come  to  consult  the  god  en  die 
nature  of  the  vengeance  which  he  should  seek  to  take 
on  his  brother.   They  seized  and  brought  him  to 
Atreus,  who  oast  him  into  prison.    Atreus  then  called 
JSgiattras,  and  directed  him  to  pot  the  captive  to 
death.  iGgistbus  went  to  the  prison,  bearing  the  sword 
which  his  mother  hsd  given  him;  and  the  moment 
Thyestes  beheld  it,  he  knew  it  to  be  the  one  which  he 
had  lost,  and  asked  the  youth  how  he  had  eorae  by  it. 
He  replied  that  it  was  the  gift,  of  his  mother.    At  the 
desire  of  Thyestes,  Pelopia  and  the  whole  deed 

of  darkness  was  brought  to  light.    Tbo  unfortunate 
daughter  of  Thyestes,  under  pretence  of  examining  the 
sword,  plunged  it  into  her  bosom.    jEgisthns  drew  it 
forth  reeking  with  Mood,  and  brought  it  to  Atreus  u 
a  proof  of  having  obeyed  bis  commands.    Rejoiced  at 
the  death,  as  he  thought,  of  his  brother,  Atreus  offered 
a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  on  the  seashore ;  but,  while 
he  was  engaged  fn  it,  he  was  attacked  and  slain  by 
Thyestes  and  JSgisthoe.   (Jryg**.,  I.  c.) — This  n  the 
most  horrible  legend  in  the  Grecian  mythology.   I  is 
evidently  post-Homeric,  since  it  is  utterly  irreconcila- 
ble with  the  account  of  the  Petopidss,  as  given  in  the 
Homeric  poems.    Of  Agamemnon's  sceptre  it  is  then 
said,  that  Vulcan  made  it  and  gave  it  to  Jupiter,  who 
gave  it  to  Mercury,  by  whom  it  was  presented  ta 
"  horse-lashing"  Pelops,  who  gave  it  to  Atreus,  the 
shepherd  of  the  people,  who,  when  dying,  left  it  to 
"  lamb-abounding"  Thyestes,  who  left  it  to  Agamem- 
non,   (/font.,  17. ,  2, 101,  »eqq  )    Here  we  have  a  fam- 
ily of  princes  legitimately  transmitting  the  sceptre  from 
one  to  another,  a  state  of  things  totally  at  variance 
with  the  atrocities  that  have  been  related.   It  was 
probably  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks  had  become  fa- 
miliar with  Asia  and  the  barbarous  regions  round  the 
Euxine,  that  the  nameless  deeds  of  the  line  of  Pelops 
were  invented.   The  author  of  the  Alernaranie,  who- 
ever he  was,  ia  said  to  have  related  the  story  of  the 
gold-fleeced  lamb.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip  ,  Orett.,  996.) 
We  know  not  who  first  told  of  the  horrid  banquet,  but 
we  find  it  frequently  alluded  to  by  j£scnytus  (Agm., 
1104,  1228,  «??. ;  1684,  atqq .  ;  Choiph.,  1064), 
though  he  does  not  appear  to  nave  made  the  deeds  at 
Atreus  and  Thyestes  the  subject  of  a  daaxaa.  Sopho- 
cles wrote  two  Thyestes,  ana  Euripides  cms ;  ana  wa 
have  probably  their  contents  in  the  legends  transmitted 
to  us  by  Hyginus.    (Keighiley**  Mythology,  p.  447, 
teqq.) 

AtxtdjB,  a  patronymic  given  by  Homer  to  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelane,  who  ware  brought  ap  by  their 
grandfather  Atreus,  as  if  they  had  been  hia  own  sons, 
the  term  Atride  meaning  "  son  of  Atreue."  (Con- 
sult remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  article 
Agamemnon.) 

AtbopatU  or  Anoparittfi,  a  name  given  to  lbs 


northwestern  part  of  Media,  between  Mount  Taurus 
and  the  Caspian  Sam.   It  received  this  name  from 
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Atropatee,  a  satrap  of  thn  province,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  rendered  himself  independent, 
and  took  the  tide  of  king,  which  his  successors  en- 
joyed  for  many  ages,  h  was  a  cold,  barren,  and  a> 
hospitable  country,  and  on  that  account  allotted  by 
Shatmancxar  for  the  residence  of  many  captive  Ie- 
taefites,  after  the  eonqneat  of  their  kingdom.  It  ia 
raw  called  AderMgia*,  from  the  Persian  term  Ader, 
«({uifying  fire  ;  according  to  the  tradition  that  Zeedoal 
ar  Zoroaster  lighted  a  pyre,  or  tempi*  of  fire,  ht  • 
city  named  Vi  mimh,  of  this  hie  native  coantry.  ha 
war  Gaza,  now  Thane,  or,  as  it  ia  more 
'  pronoejieee\  Tauna.  (Sltwk.,  Stoe. — f*ttn., 
•,13) 

Arndpoe,  one  of  the  Pare*,  daughter  of  Noz  and 
Erebse.  According  to  the  ten  ration  of  her  name 
(a,  prta.,  and  rpewa,  "  to  tan"  or  "  change"),  she  ia 
inexorable  and  inflexible,  and  her  daty  among 
thrte  sisters  i*  to  cot  the  thread  of  Kfc  without 
regard  to  an,  age,  or  condition.    (  Kid.  Pare*.) 

Atta,  Titos  Qointius,  a  Roman  comic  writer,  who 
died  A.U.C.  833.  B.C.  1*1.  His  productioaa  appear 
to  have  bees,  extremely  popular  in  the  time  of  Hor- 
ace, though,  aa  wowM  seam  from  the  language  of  the 
latter,  not  very  deaerringef  it.  (Hot.,  Bp.,  8, 1, 78.) 
He  received  the  atamame  of  Atta  from  a  lameness 
B>  ma  iaet,  which  gave  him  the  appearance  of  a  per- 
son walking  oa  tiptoe.  Thus  Festus  remarks :  "  At- 
ta ijaiffanajr,  fin,  propter  ssftam  rmma  mU  pad- 
Muni  el  atttngwtt  auu  term*  quant 
H  a  to  this  personal  deformity  that  Hor- 
ace ((.  c>  pleasantly  attadea,  when  he  anupuaaa  the 
amy*  of  Atta  to  map  over  the  stage  like  their  lame 
Bocae's  assertion,  that  Atta  also  composed 
»  contradicted  by  Scdunid.  (Ad  Hot,  I.  e. 
— Compere  Croat.,  Poet,  let.,  c.  *».— fiSakr,  OudL 
JHks.  Lie,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill,  seff.) 

Attalss,  I.  a  city  of  Psmphyhe,  southwest  of 
Pergs,  bark  by  King  Altalus  ft.  The  site  of  this 
city  is  called  Psiew  AUutia,  while  the  modem  city 
of  AXubm,  or,  a*  it  is  commonly-  called,  Solatia,  an- 
swers to  the  ancient  Oibin.  (Ormer't  Atta  Minor, 
vol.  3,  p.  m.) — II.  A  city  of  Lydia,  on  the  titer 
Hermes,  ami  northeast  of  Sardia.  It*  earlier  name 
was  A  grows  or  Attain.  {Sttpk.  Byz.,  t.  *.)  The 
ecclesiastical  notices  have  recorded  some  of  iu  bish- 
ops. The  arte  is  occupied  by  a  Tillage  called  Aimla. 
(kesaar*  7Vow/«,  rot.  8,  p.  385.— Cramer's  AM* 
tftoor.vel.  i,p.4».) 

Amiic«.  Fad.  Attain  II. 
ArrUos,!.  king  of  Pergamuo,  anceeeded  Eh  Be- 
ans I.  This  prince  was  first  proclaimed  king  of 
Porgamss  after  a  signal  victory  obtained  by  him  over 
the  Geho-Grwci,  or  Gatatrn,  and,  for  his  talents  and 
the  soundness  of  his  policy,  deserves  a  distinguished 
pace  among  the  sovereigns  of  antiooity.  He  formed, 
at  an  early  period,  an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  whom 
he  vigorously  sasisted  in  their  two  ware  against  Philip 
of  Maeedon.  In  conjunction  with  lbs  Athenians,  he 
invaded  Macedonia,  and  recalled  Philip  from  his  en- 
terprise undertaken  against  Athens ;  on  which  account 
(he  Athenians  gave  his  name  to  one  of  their  tribe*. 
His  wealth  waa  so  great  as  to  become  proverbial. 
(Jfsr.,  Od.,  1,  IS.)  He  had  married  Apollonias,  a 
lady  of  Cyriens,  of  obscure  birth,  but  great  merit  and 
virtue  :  by  her  he  had  four  sons,  Eomenes,  Attalus, 
Fhdeteoa,  and  Atheneus.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
age,  after  a  preapeione  reign  of  48  or  44  year*,  and 
was  socceededby  Eomenes.  <P»fc».,  18,  84.— Is*., 
88,  *I  — Strmb.,  6*4  )— II.  The  Sd  of  the  name  sne- 
eeeaed  his  brother  Eomenes  II.,  B.C.  189.  Before 
aaceadmg  the  throne  he  had  been  twice  sent  to 
Rome,  to  solicit  aid  against  Antioshos  the  Great  and 
against  ma  Greeks.  When  he  commenced  his  reign, 
he  found  two  adveraariee  in  Praia*  of  Bithynia  and 
1  the  csaqnest  of  ha 


kingdam  ;  and  the  Romans  appeared  little  disposed  *• 
aid  aim.  Prasiae  ki  fact  sained  some  advantage*  over 
him,  but  Attalus  eventually,  by  his  valour  and  skill, 
freed  himself  from  his  foes  The  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, eobaeqnently  conciliated  by  him,  placed  him  in 
security  for  the  time  to  corse,  and  be  devoted  the  period 
of  repose  tins  afforded  him  to  the  building  of  cities, 
and  the  munificent  patronage  of  learning.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  89,  after  a  reign  of  31  years,  having  been 
poisoned  by  his  nephew,  the  sen  of  Enmenea  H. 
Attains  waa  suraamad  Philadelphia,  from  the  fraternal 
love  he  displayed  towards  hi*  brother  Eomenes  daring 
the  Rfanme  of  the  latter.  (Lit.,  86,  S3. — Id.,  87, 48.— 
id.,  38,  Is. — Juaku,  86, 1.) — IU.  The  third  of  the  name 
was  eon  of  Eameaea  II.,  and  succeeded  to  the  throne 
after  poisoning  his  uncle  Attalus  II.  He  nude  himtnll 
extremely  odioas  by  the  destruction  of  many  of  his 
mistical  and  friends.  Repeating  soon  after  of  ha 
eraehiss,  be  a*eaamd  aU  the  habilimenta  of  sorrow ; 
sod  *nb*sonantry,  giving  op  the  came  of  government 
to  others,  he  turned  bar  attention  to  gardening.  In 
fiat  accordance,  however,  with  Ins  natural  eispoaitiso, 
be  bestowed  particular  attention  upon  the  colttiasiam 
of  noxious  and  peiaonaaa  plants,  which  as  mtennia- 
gted  with  the  fraits  and  ffowers  that  he  sent  as  pres- 
ents to  his  friends.  He  afterward  turned  his  atten- 
tat* to  the  netting  and  working  of  morale  Attain* 
died  after  a  reign  of  five  years,  from  a  stroke  of  the 
eon,  while  superintending  the  ereetioa  af  a  tomb  for 
his  mother,  his  affection  for  whom  had  procured  ban 
the  surname  of  Pkdometer.  He  dead  without  issue, 
and  baa  will  is  said  to  have  noatajnsd  the  following 
words:  "Pssslne  Itomaiuu  Imtomm  aanrraaa  ian 
saw."  The  Roman*  ingardad  this  s*  conveying  to 
warn  the  entire  kingdom,  and  aeeordingrf  raade  it  a 


Considering  all  the  ch> 


provinoe  of  their  empire, 
cunrstances  of  the  e 
of  the  testator,  the 
put  upon  111*  words  m  ooestio*  waa  fair  enough. 
Mithradatea,  however,  in  Ma  letter  to  Arsaeea  (Sail., 
Hut.fragm.,  p.  404,  td.  fletrneof),  regards  ft  aa  a 
farced  and  fraudulent  istorpretasian.  (Juttm,  86, 4. 
— YtH.  Paterc,  9,  4.— Lm.,  Bp.  at  Suppi.,  68.) 

Arms,  a  daughter  of  Cmnau*  the  eacceeeer  of 
Cecsops.  She  waa  tabled  to  have  erven  name  to  da* 
country  of  Attn*,    (ApoUod.,  8,  14,  6.) 

Arriba,  *  country  of  Greece,  without  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, forming  a  kind  of  ttiaagakr  peamsula,  and 
beaaded  on  the  north  by  Bomtia  and  the  Ettripus ;  on 
me  west  by  Megaris;  en  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Sa- 
and  on  the  esst  by  part  of  the  JEgoma  Sea ; 


cunrstances  of  the  eater  and  especially  dm  character 
construction  which  .the  Roman* 


extending  from  northwest  to  aanthnaat  about  eighty 
miles,  with  decreasing  breadth,  but  at  an  average  of 
about  forty  miles.  Aeoeiding  to  foe  popular  account, 
it  received  its  nam*  from  Atthis,  the  daughter  of  Cnv 
naua.  The  mere  oerreet  etymology,  however,  ia  front 
Urn  (««'«).  Bnak  A*  "aftore,"  the  country 
being  of  a  peninsular  shape,  or,  in  oarer  words,  two 
sidee  of  it  being  shore.  The  original  dame,  there- 
fore, wontd  sen*  to  have  been  Acta,  which  wa*  af 
forward  changed  to  me  mere  euphonious  Attica 
(Ptin.,  4,  II  —  Hanotrmt.,  *.  *.  imp.— Aid.  Gafc\, 
3,  d.—Eutlaik.,  ad  BiaHya.  Ptrug ,  418.).  The 
situation  of  Attica  marked  it  ant  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree for  a  commercial  country.  The  base,  or  north- 
ern aide  of  the  negater  triangle  which  it  forma,  ia 
applied  to  the  aontmant  of  Greece;  with  its  eastern 
face  it  look*  toward*  Asia ;  from  its  apex  oa  the 
south,  it  contemplate*  Egypt ;  and  sa  the  west  it  di- 
rect* ft*  View  to  the  Pekyoaaii  ai,  and  to  the  c Cas- 
tries of  Italy  and  Sicily  tying  beyond  it.  By  due 
combination  of  the  advantages  of  aaand  commnnica- 
tion  with  those  of  an  extensive  aad  vasteaa  mto» 
soane  with  an  the  sivrlmsd  coutrsnas  of  the  world,  it 
was  distmgniahed  from  all  the  otlrtr  statea  bowcf  the 
•  of  Greece.  As  Qrsaca  was 
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the  centra  of  the  civilized  world  of  antiquity,  so  was 
Attica  the  centre  of  Greece;  and  aa  the  climate  and 
temperature  of  Hellas  was  considered  to  be  more  fa- 
vourable than  that  of  any  other  country  of  Europe  or 
Asia,  for  the  healthy  and  vigorous  development  of  the 
physical  and  intellectual  faculties  of  man,  so  did  ev- 
ery Hellenic  province  yield  in  these  respects  to  the 
superior  claims  of  the  Athenian  territory.  Again  :  it 
was  not  merely  aided  by  these  natural  advantages, 
which  arose  from  its  form,  it*  position,  and  its  cli- 
mate ;  the  very  defects  also  under  which  this  country 
laboured,  the  very  difficulties  with  which  it  waa  com- 
pelled to  struggle,  supplied  to  Attica  the  inducements, 
and  afforded  it  the  means,  for  availing  itself  in  the 
most  effectual  manner  of  those  benefits  and  privileges 
with  which  nature  had  so  liberally  endowed  it.  One 
of  these  apparent  deficiencies  was  the  barrenness  of 
its  soil.  The  geological  formation  of  Attica  is  prim- 
itive limestone  :  oh  its  northern  frontier  a  long  ridge 
of  mountains,  consisting  of  such  a  stratification, 
stretches  from  east  to  west :  a  range  of  similar  char- 
acter bounds  it  on  the  west,  and  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  it  is  intersected  with  hills  from  north  to  south, 
which  belong  to  the  same  class.  Thus  it  will  appear 
that  the  geographical  dimensions  of  Attica,  limited  as 
they  are,  must  be  reduced  by  us.  within  a  still  narrow- 
er range,  when  we  consider  it  aa  far  as  it  is  available 
for  the  purposes  of  cultivation.  In  this  respect,  its 
superficial  extent  cannot  be  rated  at  more  than  one 
half  the  value  which  ha*  been  assigned  to  the  whole 
country.  The  mountains  of  which  we  have  spoken 
are  either  bare  or  rugged,  or  thinly  clad  with  scanty 
vegetation  and  low  shrubs.  The  mountain  pine  is 
found  on  the  slopes  of  Laurium ;  the  steeps  of  Pames 
and  Pentelicus  are  sprinkled  over  with  the  dwarf  oak, 
the  lentisk,  the  arbutus,  and  the  bay.  But  the  hills 
of  this  country  can  boast  few  timber  trees ;  they  serve 
to  afford  pasture  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats,  which  browse  upon  their  meager  herbage  and 
climb  among  their  steep  rocks,  and  to  furnish  fuel  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  plain.  While  such  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  province,  its 
plains  and  lowlands  cannot  lay  a  much  better  claim  to 
the  merit  of  fertility.  In  many  parts  of  them,  a*  in 
the  city  of  Athens  itself,  the  calcareous  rock  projects 
above  the  surface,  or  is  scarcely  concealed  beneath  a 
light  covering  of  soil :  in  no  instance  do  they  pos- 
sess sny  considerable  deposits  of  alluvial  earth.  The 
plains  of  this  country  are  irrigated  by  few  streams, 
which  are  rather  to  be  called  torrents  than  rivers,  and 
on  none  of  them  can  it  depend  for  a  perennial  supply 
of  water.  There  is  no  lake  within  its  limit*.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  suggest  .the  reason,  where  such  was 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  that  the  olive  was  the  most 
common,  and  also  the  most  valuable,  production  of 
Attica.  Such  then  were  some  of  the  physical  defects 
of  the  land.  But  these  disadvantages  were  abundant- 
ly compensated  by  the  beneficial  effects  which  they 
produced.  The  sterility  of  Attica  drove  its  inhabi- 
tants from  their  own  country.  It  carried  them  abroad. 
It  filled  them  with  a  spirit  of  activity,  which  loved  to 
grapple  with  danger  and  difficulty :  it  told  them,  that, 
u  they  would  maintain  themselves  in  the  dignity 
which  became  them,  they  must  regard  the  resources 
of  their  own  land  as  nothing,  snd  those  of  other  coun- 
tries as  their  own.  It  arose  also  from  the  barrenness 
of  her  soil,  that  Attica  had  always  been  exempt  from 
the  revolutions  which  in  early  times  agitated  the  oth- 
er countries  of  Greece ;  and  hence  Attica,  secure  in 
her  sterility,  boasted  that  her  land  bad  never  been  in- 
undated by  tide*  of  immigration.  The  race  of  her 
inhabitants  had  been  always  the  same  ;  nor  could  she 
tell  whence  they  bad  sprung;  no  foreign  land  had 
sent  tbem  ;  they  had  not  forced  their  way  within  her 
confine*  by  a  violent  irruption.  She  traced  the  stream 
of  her  population  in  a  backward  course,  through  many 


generations,  till  at  last  it  hid  itself,  like  one  of  her  own 
brooks,  in  the  recesses  of  her  own  soil.   This  belief 
that  her  people  was  indigenous,  she  expressed  in  dif-  - 
ferent  ways.    She  intimated  it  in  the  figure  which 
she  assigned  to  Cecrops,  the  heroic  prince  and  pro- 

S suitor  of  her  primeval  inhabitants.   She  represented 
im  as  combining  in  his  person  a  double  character; 
while  the  higher  parts  of  his  body  were  those  of  a  man 
and  a  king,  the  serpentine  folds  in  which  it  was  termi- 
nated declared  his  extraction  from  the  earth.  The 
cicade  of  gold,  which  she  braided  in  the  twining*  of 
her  hair,  were  intended  to  denote  the  same  thing; 
they  signified  that  the  natives  of  Attica  sprang  from 
the  soil  upon  which  these  cicadas  sang,  and  which  was 
believed  to  feed  tbem  with  its  dew.    ( Wordtwwtk'i 
Greece,  p.  68,  teqq.) — The  total  population  of  Attica, 
in  B.C.  317,  may  be  taken  at  627,660.   Of  the* 
the  free  inhabitants  amounted  to  90,000;  the  resident 
aliens  to  46,000  ;  while  the  slaves  made  up  the  resi- 
due.  Of  the  free  inhabitants  of  Attica,  the  citizen*, 
or  those  who  had  votes  in  the  public  assembly, 
amounted  to  31,000.    About  127  years  before  they 
bad  been  19,000,  until  Pericles  reduced  their  num- 
ber.   Twenty  thousand  were  computed  ,  as  the  num- 
ber in  the  earliest  times,  under  Cecrops.    (Schoi.  id 
Find.,  OL,  9,  68.)    The  slaves  of  Attica,  at  the  cen- 
sus made  B.C.  809,  when  Demetrius  was  arcaon 
evonynuu,  were  400,000.   Hume,  in  his  Essay  on  the 
Populousness  of  Ancient  Nations  (Essays,  vol.  1,  p. 
448),  thinks,  that  there  is  error  or  corruption  in  this 
high  number,  and  that  for  400,000  we  ought  to  read 
40,000  (namely,  rerpaiuefivpiovt  instead  of  rnroaod- 
Kmra  uvpiaiaf).   But  he  forgets,  that  in  this  enumera- 
tion of  400,000  we  are  not  to  take  the  slave*  as  aO 
males  of  full  age.    Slave*  were  property,  and  there- 
fore, in  enumerating  them,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
oompute  sll  the  individuals  who  composed  that  prop- 
erty.   The  400,000  therefore  express  all  the  slave*, 
of  either  sex  and  of  every  age,  and  in  this  number 
the  men  ■  of  full  age  would  be  leas  than  100,004. 
(Clinton,  Fatt.  Hell.,  vol  1,  p.  387,  »«??•)— Some  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  kings  of  Attica  will  be  found  mi- . 
der  the  article  Cecrops,  and  on  the  coinage  and  com- 
merce of  the  Athenians,  under  Mina  and  Pirasus. 

AttTods,  I.  Titus  Pompooius,  a  Roman  knight, 
who,  in  the  most  agitated  times,  preserved  the  esteem 
of  all  parties.  The  Pompooian  family,  from  which  ha 
originated,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those 
of  equestrian  rank,  and  pretended  to  derive  its  origin 
from  Numa  PompUiua.  Atticu*  lived  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod of  the  republic,  and  acquired  great  celebrity  from 
the  splendour  of  his  private  character.  He  inherited 
from  his  father,  and  from  hi*  uncle-  Q.  Csscilius,  great 
wealth.  When  he  attained  maturity,  the  republic 
waa  disturbed  by  the  factions  of  Cinna  and  Sylla. 
His  brother  Sulpiciu*,  the  tribune  of  the  commons, 
being  lulled,  he  thought  himself  not  safe  in  Rome ; 
for  which  reason  he  removed  with  his  fortune  to  Ath- 
ens, where  he  devoted  himself  to  science.  His  bene- 
fits to  the  city  were  so  great,  that  he  gained  the  affec- 
tion* of  the  people  in  the  highest  degree.  He  ac- 
quired so  thorough  a  knowledge  of  Greek,  that  he 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  a  native  Athenian, 
and  hence  the  surname  of  Atticut  bestowed  upon  him. 
When  Rome  had  acquired  some  degree  of  quiet,  be 
returned,  and  inherited  from  his  uncle  ten  millions  of 
sesterces.  Hi*  sister  married  the  brother  of  Cicero. 
With  this  orator,  as  well  ss  with  Hortensius,  he  lived 
on  term*  of  intimate  friendahip.  It  was  his  principle 
never  to  mix  in  politics,  and  he  lived  undisturbed 
amid  all  the  successive  faction*  which  reigned  in 
Rome.  Cssar  treated  him  .with  the  greatest  regard, 
though  he  was  known  as  a  friend  of  Poropey's.  After 
the  death  of  Casar  he  lived  in  friendship  with  Brutus, 
without,  however,  offending  Antony.  When  Brotu 
waa  obliged  to  flee  from  Italy,  he  sent  him.  a  nulbca 
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of  sesterces ;  and  likewise  supported  Fulvia,  the  wife 
of  Antony,  after  the  battle  of  Matin*,  and  therefore 
ma  spared  when  fortune  again  amiled  on  Antony, 
and  the  friends  of  B rotas  generally  were  the  victims 
of  his  vengeance.  Even  in  the  bad  times  of  the  tri- 
umvirate, he  caused  all  the  proscribed  who  fled  to  Epi- 
ras  to  be  liberally  relieved  from  his  estates  in  that 
country,  and  by  his  interest  recovered  the  forfeited 
property  of  several  of  them.  Soch  was  his  credit 
with  Oc tanas,  that  his  daughter  was  preferred  to  all 
ids  great  matches  of  Rome  as  a  wife  for  his  friend 
Agoppa.  Octaviua  himself  cultivated  the  closest  in- 
timacy with  Atticus,  who,  at  the  same  time,  maintained 
in  equally  intimate  correspondence  with  Antony.  The 
node  of  living  pursued  by  Atticoa  was  that  of  a  man 
of  great  fortune,  whose  mind  was  devotedly  attached 
to  literary  and  philosophical  pursuits.  His  domestics 
were  not  numerous,  bat  choice  and  well  educated ; 
his  table  was  elegant,  but  not  costly ;  and  he  delight- 
ed m  what  would  now  be  called  literary  suppers,  where 
tn  auagnoetes  always  read  something  aloud,  in  order 
that  the  guests  might  enjoy  a  mental  as  well  as  physi- 
cal banquet  He  was  extremely  studious,  much  at- 
tached to  inquiries  relative  to  the  antiquities  of  his 
country,  its  raws,  customs,  and  treaties,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  these  subjects,  which  appear  to  have 
been  ranch  valued.  The  conclusion  of  his  life  was 
conformable  u>  the  principles  of  Epicurean  philosophy, 
by  which  it  had  been  all  along  governed.  Having 
reached  the  age  of  seventy-seven  with  little  assistance 
from  medicine,  he  was  seised  with  s  disorder  in  the 
intestines,  which  terminated  in  an  ulcer  deemed  in- 
curable. Convinced  of  the  nature  of  his  case,  be  or- 
dered Jus  son-in-law  Agrippa,  and  other  friends,  to  be 
seal  (or,  and  declared  to  them  bis  intention  of  termi- 
nating his  life  by  abstaining  from  food.  When,  in 
spue  of  their  affectionate  entreaties,  he  had  persisted  in 
this  resolution  for  two  days,  some  of  the  unfavourable 
symptoms  of  his  complaint  abated ;  but,  not  thinking  it 
worth  while  to  take  the  chance  of  a  cure,  he  persevered, 

and  the  fifth  day  closed  his  existence,  B.C.  88  In 

raodern  times  the  character  of  Atticus  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  curious  discussion,  and  his  neutrality  in 
the  midst  of  civil  contentions  has,  by  some  politicians, 
been  termed  selfish  and  criminal.  From  the  fearless 
generosity  which  he  exhibited  to  the  unfortunate  on  all 
sides,  it  may,  however,  be  presumed  that,  looking  on 
the  state  of  the  commonwealth  without  passion,  he  wss 
convinced  of  the  inutility  of  attempting  to  stop  an  in- 
evitable career.  Certain  it  is,  that  as  a  medium  of 
friendship,  a  reconciler  of  differences,  and  a  protector 
■gainst  die  ferocity  of  party  hatred,  he  was  eminently 
serviceable  in  toe  calamitous  times  in  which  be  lived  ; 
sad  possibly,  with  bis  cast  of  temper  end  talents,  could 
scarcely  have  acted  more  beneficently  for  his  country 
ae  well  as  for  himself.  His  line  of  conduct  has  been 
attributed  to  bis  Epicurean  philosophy  i  but  native  dis- 
and  temper  most  have  formed  hie  peculiar 
t  much  more  than  speculative  principles.  The 
correspondence  between  Cicero  and  A  Ulcus  is  highly 
honourable  to  both  parties,  especially  as  the  latter  was 
also  mtinrp'"  with  bis  rival  Hortenaius,  and  a  mediator 
n.  According  to  Cicero,  Atticus  wrote 
i  of  great  value,  comprising  a  sort  of  universal 
history  for  700  years.  (Corn.  Sep.  in  Vit.—Aikm't 
Gem.  Did.,  m.  «. — Gorton's  Biog.  Did.,  vol.  1,  p. 
134,  ttqq. — Eneyclop.  Americ,  vol.  1,  p.  457.)— II. 
Htrodne,  or  Tiberius  Claudiua  Atticus  H erodes,  an 
Athenian  philosopher  and  statesman  of  the  age  of  the 
His  father,  Julius  Atticus,  descended 
i  the  family  of  Miltisdes,  was  raised  from  indi- 
i  to  wealth  by  the  discovery  of  a  bidden  treaa- 
Herodes  received  an  education  suitable  to  the 
i  to  which  his  father  bad  been  advanced  by 
this  fortunate  accession  to  his  property.  Scholastic 
rheannr,  or  the  art  of  declamation,  then  esteemed  a 
Go 


most  fashionable  accomplishment,  became  his  princi- 
pal study  ;  and  be  prosecuted  it  under  the  first  masters 
of  the  sge  with  such  success  aa  to  acquire  great  repu- 
tation as  an  orator.  After  travelling  abroad,  he  settled 
at  Athena,  and  gave  public  lectures  on  eloquence,  which 
were  attended  by  sophists  and  rhetoricians,  whose  ad- 
miration of  his  talents  was,  perhaps,  not  altogether  dis- 
interested, ss  bis  hospitality  and  munificence  were  lav- 
ishly extended  to  bis  followers.  The  fame  of  Herod es 
reached  from  Athens  to  Rome,  and  be  waa  invited  by 
the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  to  become  rhetorical  tu- 
tor to  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Verus,  the  adopted 
sons  and  destined  successors  of  Antoninus.  Thu  pro- 
motion led  to  his  being  created  consul  A.D.  143.  He 
was  also  made  prefect  of  the  free  cities  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  president  of  the  Panbellenic  and  Panathensna 
games,  at  which  he  was  crowned.  He  testified  his 
seme  of  this  honour  by  building  a  marble  stadium,  or 
course  for  running  matches,  one  of  the  grandest  works 
ever  executed  by  a  private  individual.  He  also  erect- 
ed a  new  theatre  at  Athena,  and  repaired  and  embel- 
lished the  Odeon  of  Pericles.  These  and  other  splen- 
did menumeata  of  hie  wealth  and  liberality  have  per- 
petuated his  name,  while  his  literary  productions  have 
perished.  The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  H erodes  was 
embittered  by  Ae  ingratitude  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
who  preferred  accusations  against  him  in  his  public  ca- 
pacity ;  but  these  were  quashed  by  the  friendship  of 
bis  pupil  Marcus  Aurelius,  then  emperor.  He  passed 
his  letter  days  at  Marathon,  bis  birthplace,  where  be 
died  about  A.O.  186,  aged  seventy-five.  His  remains 
were  interred  at  Athens  with  public  honours.  (Gor- 
ton's Biogr.  Diet.,  vol.  1,  p.  134.) 

Arriba  (in  German,  Etzel),  the  son  of  Mundxuck, 
or,  as  he  is  leas  correctly  called,  Mandras,  a  Hun  of 
royal  descent,  who  succeeded  bis  uncle  Rugilas  (A.D. 
483),  and  shared  the  supreme  authority  with  his  broth- 
er Bleda.  These  two  leaders  of  the  barbarians,  who 
had  settled  in  Scythis  and  Hungary,  threatened  the 
Eastern  empire,  and  twice  compelled  toe  weak  Theo- 
doaioe  II.  to  purchase  an  inglorious  peace.  Their 
power  waa  feared  by  all  the  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  The  Huns  themselves  esteemed  Attila  their 
bravest  warrior  and  most  skilful  general.  Their  re- 
gard for  his  person  soon  amounted  to  superstitious  rev- 
erence. He  gave  out  that  be  had  found  the  sword  of 
their  tutelar  god,  the  Scythian  Mara,  the  possession  of 
which  wss  supposed  to  convey  a  title  to  the  whole 
earth ;  and,  proud  of  this  weapon,  which  added  dignity 
to  bis  power,  he  designed  to  extend  his  rule  over  the 
world.  He  caused  his  brother  Bleda  to  be  murdered 
(A.D.  444),  and,  when  be  announced  that  it  was  done 
by  the  command  of  God,  this  murder  was  celebrated 
like  a  victory.  Being  now  sole  master  of  a  warlike 
people,  his  unbounded  ambition  nude  him  the  terror 
of  all  nations ;  and  he  became,  as  he  called  himself, 
the  Scourge  of  Gad  for  the  chastisement  of  the  human 
race.  In  a  short  time  he  extended  his  dominion  over 
sll  the  people  of  Germany  and  Soy  this,  and  the  East- 
ern and  Western  emperors  paid  him  tribute.  The 
Vandals,  the  Ostrogoths,  the  Gepids,  and  a  part  of  the 
Franks,  united  under  his  banners.  Some  historians 
assure  us  that  his  army  amounted  to  700,000  men. — 
His  portrait,  as  given  by  Jornsndes,  was  that  of  a  mod- 
em Calmuc,  with  a  large  head,  swarthy  complexioB, 
flat  nose,  small  sunken  eyes,  and  s  short,  square  body. 
His  looks- were  fierce,  bis  gait  proud,  and  his  deport- 
ment stem  and  haughty ;  yet  he  waa  merciful  to  a 
suppliant  foe,  sod  ruled  his  own  people  with  justice 
and  lenity. — When  be  had  heard  a  rumour  of  the  riches 
and  power  of  Persia,  he  directed  bis  march  thither. 
He  was  defeated  on,  the  plains  of  Armenia,  and  fell 
back  to  satisfy  his  desire  of  plunder  in  the  dominions 
of  the  emperor  of  the  East.  He  easily  found  a  pretext 
for  war ;  ne  therefore  went  over  to  Iliyricuni,  and  laid 
waste  all  the  countries  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic. 
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The  Emperor  Tbeodoahw  collected  an.  army  to  oppose 
his  progress ;  bat  in  three  bloody  battles  fortune  de- 
clared herself  for  the  barbanaao,  sad  Conetsntinaple 
tu  indebted  te  tie  strength  of  its  walls,  and  to  the 
ignorance  of  toe  enemy  in  the  art  of  besieging,  for  its 
preservation.  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Greece  ail 
submitted  to  the  savage  invader,  who  destroyed  sev- 
enty flemishing  cilia*.  Theodosiua  was  at  the  mercy 
of  the  tic  tor,  and  was  compelled  to  purchase  n  peace. 
A  scheme  was  laid  in  toe  court  of  Theodosius  to  as- 
sassinate him  under  the  cover  of  a  solemn  embassy, 
which  intention  he  discovered ;  and,  vat  beat  violating 
the  laws  of  hospitality  in  the  persona  of  the  ambassa- 
dors, wisely  preferred  a  heavy  ransom  for  the  principal 
agent  in  the  plow  sod  a  neat  treaty  at  the  expense  ef 
feesh  payments.  On  the  accession  of  Mercian,  Attik 
demanded  tribute,  which  was  refused  ;  and,  although 
reach  exasperated,  ha  resolved  Crst  to  turn  Ms  arm* 
against  the  Western  Emperor  Valentinian,  whose  li- 
centious sis  tar  Honoris,  in  revenge  for  being  banished 
far  an  intrigue  with  her  chamberlain,  sent  on  offer  of 
herself  to  At  til*.  The  Hun,  perceiving  the  pretence 
this  proposal  supplied,  preceded  hie  irruptions  into- 
Gaul  by  demanding  Henoria  in  marriage,  with,  a  share 
of  the  imperial  patrimony.  Being  of  course  refused, 
he  affected  to  be  satisfied,  and  pretended  he  wee  only 
about  to  enter  Gaul  tomake  war  upon  Theedorio,  king 
of  the  Ostrogoths.  He  accordingly  crossed  the  Rhine, 
A.D.  450,  with  a  prodigious  host,  aid  marked  his  way 
thtongh  Gaul  with  pillage  and  desolation,  until  com* 
ptttely  defeated  by  Theodorie  and  the  famous  Actios, 
in  the  bloody  battle  of  Chalons.  He  was,  howeeec, 
allowed  to  retreat,  and,  having  recruited  bis  forces,  he 
panned  the  Alps  she  next  year  and  invaded  Italy,  spread- 
ing his  ravages  over  all  Lornberdy.  This  visitation 
was  the  origin  of  the  fsmooe  republic  of  Venice,  which 
wen  founded  by  the  fugitives  who  fled  at  the  tcsror  «f 
his  name.  Valentinian,  unable  to  avert  the  storm,  re- 
paired from  Rnverma  to  Rome,  whence  he  sent  the 
prelate  Lee-  with  a  solemn  deputation,  to  avert  the 
wtath  of  Attile,  who  consented  to  quit  Italy  on  receiv- 
ing a  vest  sum  aa  the  dowry  of  Honoris,  and  an  anneal 
tribute.  He  did  Dot  much  longer  survive  these  transac- 
tions; and  his  death  war  singular,  be  being  found  dead, 
in  eoaseq nones  ef  soaVcation  from  a  broken  Hood- 
vessel,  en  the  night  of  bis  marriage  with  a  beautiful 
young  vi rem  named  ildegund.  This  event  took  place 
in  458.  'fiie  newsof  his  death  spread  sorrow  and  terror 
in  the  army.  His  body  wsa  enclosed  in  three  coffin* : 
the  first  was  ef  geld,  the  second  of  silver,  and  the 
,  third  of  iron.  The  captives  who  hsd  made  the  grave 
wen  strangled, 
might  be  T 
OsnAner 
Met,  vol 
4*7,  atfq.) 

Attiuos,  I.  one  ef  the  first  three  military  tribunes 
with  consular  power,  chosen  by  the  people,  B.C.  444, 
in  piece  ef  the  regular  consuls,  (lie.,  4, 7.)— IE.  Reg- 
laus.  (Fid.  Regains.)— III.  Calatinoa,  consul  B.C. 
968,  in  which  year  he  took  the  city  of  Mylistratus, 
in  easily.  Chosen  eonsui  again  B.O.  868,  he  cap- 
tured Panorama  and  many  ether  cities.  In  B.C.  848 
be  was  appointed  dictates. — IV.  A  Roman  poet,  who 
translated  into  Latin  verse  the  Electra  of  Sophocles. 
Frean  the  allusion  msde  to  him  by  Cicero,  he  appesm 
to  have  been  a  very  harsh  and  rugged  writer.  (C«e., 
da  Fin.,  1,  Bp.  ad  Att.,  14,  30.)~-V.  A  freed- 
man,  who  (A.D.  97)  exhibited  games  at  Fidenst  in  an 
amphitheatre  so  badly  constructed  that  it  broke  dewn, 
ana  hilled  or  wounded  66,000  persons.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  banished,  and  a  Isw  waa  made 
prohibiting  say  individual  from  exhibiting  games  who 
was  not  possessed  of  a  fortune  of  400,000  sesterces, 
sad  thus  enabled  to  erect  a  secure  edifice:  It  was  or- 
dained also  that  buildings  Intended  for  each  purposes 


^be~U*„.nrm ration. 

Auras,  I.  (as  Acorns,  as  he  is  eomerrmes,  but  im- 
properly, called),  a  Roman  tragic  writer,  born  A.U.C. 
684.  Hi*  etste  was  hsssh ;  bat  he  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, held  in  rughestirnetien  by  his  countrymen  for  the 
feroe  and  eloquence  of  his  productions.  Horace,  in 
the  same  bee  where  he  cerebrates  the  dramatic  skill  ef 
Pacaviua,  alludes  to  the  raftiness  of  Attius  (Epitt.,  J, 
L,  66),  by  which  is  meant  sublimity  both  of  ssnthaent 
sad  expressien.  Meet  of  the  plays  of  Attius  wen 
taken  frsao  the  Greek  tragedian* ;  two  of  them,  bow- 
ever,  the  Brutal  and  the  Dtcau,  hinged  on  Roman 
subjects,  sad  were  bath  probably  written  in  compa- 
sses* to  the  family  of  bis  patren  Deoius  Brutus.  (Dm. 
lap'*  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  866,  «fy. — tiakr, 
Otitk.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  88,  **}.)— II.  TuHint, 
the  general  of  the  Vdsci,  to  whom  Conoraaus  fled  when 
bssaahed  faom  Rome.    (Kid.  Coriotaaee.) 

A  True  N*ino*,  a  Roman  sugar,  of  whom  a  mar- 
vellous story  re  related.  Tareuinhn  Prisons,  after  hit 
victory  in  the  Sabine  wee,  which  was  owing  to  bis  hav- 
ing toasted  the  aunrber  of  bis  cavalry,  wished  to  doe- 
bra  the  number  of  the-  equeetrian  c eateries,  and  to 
name  the  three  new  ones  after  himself  sod  his  friends. 
His  design  wss  opposed  by  the  augur  Attn  Navies, 
who  represented,  that  Romuiua  had  acted  under  the 
guidance  of  the  aaspicee  m  regulating  the  centuries, 
and  that  noshing  bat  the  consent  of  the  auspices  could 
warrant  a  obunge  in  the  drsuribotioa  of  the  knights. 
Attue  was  by  descent  a  Sabine ;  the  gift  of  observing 
and  rqtesorcting  sugnries  was  the  endowment  of  his 
countrymen ;  even  when  a  boy,  without  instruction, 
be  had  practised  the  art,  and  afterward,  on  being  taugbt, 
had  acquired  the  greatest  raslght  into  it  that  any  priest 
ever  attained  to.  Tarqnimus,  to  shame  the  augurs, 
or  for  hi*  own  conviction,  as  Creeses  tried  the  veraci- 
ty of  the  oracle,  commanded  him  to  divine  whether 
whet  he  was  at  that  moment  thinhing  of  were  possible 
or  impossible.  When  Attue  had  observed  the  heav- 
ens and  declared  that  the  object  of  the  king's  thoughts 
could  be  effected,  Tarquinius  held  -out  to  him  a  whet- 
stone, and  a  razor  to  spKt  it  with  ;  the  aogar  did  so 
without  delay.  The  whetaone  end  razor  were  preserv- 
ed in  the  Contitium  under  an  altar  -.  beside  them,  on 
the  steps  of  the  senate-house,  stood  the  statue  ef  At- 
tn*, a  priest,  with  his  head  muffled.  (Lie.,  1,  36  — 
Bun.  Hal.,  3,  70,  ttq.—Cie.,  do  Die.,  1,  17,  $  33  — 
Niebuht**  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p:  807,  teoq.,  3d  ei, 
Ctmtriigt  tnntl.) 

AttXtZsi,  the  descendsnte  of  Atys,  so  ancient  long 
of  Lydia.   (Vid.  Atye  I.)  - 

A  TV  a,  I.  an  ancient  king  of  Lydia.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  who  caRe  him  the  een  of  Manes 
(1,  86).  The  historian,  however,  in  another  part  of 
his  work,  makes  the  son  of  Mane*  to  have  been  Cotyt 
(4,  46),  a  circumstance  which  ha*  occasioned  some 
trouble  to  the  commentators.  Weeeehng  (ad  HeroL, 
4,  46)  thinks  it  probable  drat  Mane*  had  two  sons, 
Atys  and  Cetys.  It  teems  more  natural,  however,  to 
make  Atys  arid  Cotys  two  names  for  one  and  the  same 
person,  the  latter  appellation  being  evidently  the  same 
as  the  farmer,  except  that  it  commences  with  a  strong 
aspirated  consonant,  and  he*  the  vowel  sound  changed! 
Lanxi  sees  in  the  name  Atya  an  Etrurian  root  (Sag- 
gio  di  Ling.  Rtrutt.,  vol.  S,  p.  223.)  The  eppeMa- 
tien  Manet,  moreover,  is  given  in  the  Vatican  MS.  si 
itfanse*  (Mdovr/r),  which  tost  approximates  to  Muta 
(MVuror/fX  *  form  sometimes  given  to  the  name  of  the 
river  god  Morsyss.  (Pint  ,  d>  Mum.,  p.  1183  — 
MUter,  Btraok.,  vol.  1,  p.  81,  not.)  Ritter  considers 
Manet  and  Atyt  as  appellations  of  Oriental  origin, 
made  euphonious  by  the  Greeks,  and  connects  then 
with  the  early  worship  of  Buddha.  According  to  this 
writer,  Manet  (Man-et)  is  nothing  more  than  the  tern 
"man,"  and  to  the  same  family  of  word*  belong  tat 
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Soda  Mem,  the  Egyptian  Muu*,  tbe  Greek 
ad  even  the  Latin  mm.  Ob  Ike  other  hand,  Oary* 
or  AWo  ia  fee  aama  at  dw  Bed*  of  the  Perrma*. 
(VotUUc,  p.  364)— IL  A  ton  of  Cmmus,  nag  of 
Lydi*.  Hi*  father  dreamed  feat  Atya  was  to  be  kitted 
bj  the  point  of  a  apear,  and  therefore,  m  aider  to  frm> 
Bate  the  prediction,  kept  hia  aea>  si  bane,  and  cere- 
ialif  avoided  expoatng  him  to  my  danger.  Meanwhile, 
ahuge  wild  boar  infested  the  oaootry  uoand  the  atyat- 
sa  Olympaa,  and  the  mhahirimto  of  the  adjacent  terrmv 
tf  applied  to  Crojen*  for  assistance  egahwt  the  animal. 
After  urgent  eotnatiea  on  the  pert  of  the  yooag  pmnao, 
kia  father  allowed  him  to  accompany  the  hooters  sent 
oat  from  Lydia  to  the  aid  of  the  Mysnut*,  but  nave  bin 


i  .Lydia  to  the  aid  of  the  Myanma,  but  gave  I 
ia  charge  to  Adraatoa,  a  Phrygian  of  royal  birth, 
had  shim  by  accident  his  own  brother,  and  had 
panned  of  tbe  homicide  by  Crawus.    The  party  em- 
countered  the  boat,  and,  in  ranking;  tha  eaaet,  Atya 
was  killed  by  an  accidental  blew  final  the  jaawnn  of 
Adnata*,  aha  very  one  who  had  been  appointed  by 
Crams  to  award  ban  front  danger.    Snob  is  the  ae> 
coont  of  Herwdeta*  (1, 84, «??.).    Plelemy,  the  son 
of  HflpharetioB,  caUa  the  son  of  Creram,  whom  Adraa- 
toa slaw,  by  tbe  rraare  of  Agathan.   He  abe  states, 
that  tha  yoang  priace  had  a  dicsaU  with  Adraatoa 
about  a  anaO,  ia  which  he  Ml  by  the  hand  ef  tbe 
tetter.  (Fhsewt,         toL  1,  p.  14ft,  U  Jfe/bbjr.) 
— III.  A  Trajan  who  came  to  Italy  with  &oma,  and 
was  fabled  to  bare  been  the progeniter  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Attn  at  Some.    (Vvg.,  JEm^  A  oo8.>— 
lV.  A  beaattfai  shepherd  ef  Pbrygia,  bekwed  by  Oyb> 
eat,  and  to  wheat  she  intrusted  the  ears  of  bar  altars 
and  us  sspnriatandence  of  bar  religions  ceremonies. 
Hairing  Drarad  artaanhfal  to  the  goddess,  aha  inarared 
ban  wan  pbrensy  to  aoch  a  degree,  that,  in  a  eamsytm 
of  aa  malady,  he  deprived  himself  of  bis  Tirihty.  Orvi, 
hawcvor,  make*  him  to  hare  bean  changed  by  the  godV 
das*  into  a  pane-tree  (Mel.,  10,  104).    According  to 
Disdoraa,  on  the  other  hand,  who  assigns  Maon,  kiag 
of  Phrygta,  aa  tbe  mortal  lather  of  Cybele,  Atya  was 
pat  le  death  by  her  parent  an  discovering  trie  intimacy 
■aaaiapng  between  the  parties.   (Dud.  Stt,  8,  68.) 
aad  wilder  legend,  ef  I,ydj»n  origin,  may  be 
Compare  Cttdl.,  i» 


found  in  Paiiaaniaa  (7,  17. 

Aty,  Ac. — Osad,  Fast,  4,  SS3  — lausaa,  de&ta  Sf- 
raj.  The  fable  of  Atya  is  astronomical  in  its  origin. 
Atya,  deprived  of  hia  virility,  ia  a  symbol  of  the  son, 
shorn  of  its  genera  tire  powers  in  the  season  of  winter, 
and  orating  is  the  lower  hemisphere :  tbe  luminary  of 
day  resume*  ita  energies  am  asoending  into  the  upper 
hemisphere.  Atya,  an  incarnation  of  the  son,  is  him- 
self the  first  of  the  GalU  ;  and  hia  priests,  by  a  volun- 
tary mabsaliam,  celebrate  the  period  ef  hia  weakness 
aad  impatenee  Bat  as,  in  accordance  with  a  decree 
of  tbe  gods,  not  a  single  member  ef  Atys  is  to  perish, 
every  year  he  retains  to  the  tipper  world,  and  ede- 
bratesaawat  hia  anion  with  Cybele.  Thia  rerun,  this 
renewal  of  the  productive  powers  aad  tbe  fecundity  of 
nature,  gave  rise  to  ail  those  deaasoatiatieos  of  savage 
joy  which  am  so  well  described  in  the  verse*  of  La* 
cnrtzo*  (2,  CIS,  «ff).  For  farther  retmnk*  illustra- 
tive ef  few  cnraMs  portion  of  ancient  raytholeay,  eon- 
eak  Crcmztr't  Symbaiii,  par  Geagraaat,  vol  S,  p. 
60,  mtqq.  Aa  regard*  the  different  forma  of  the 
name,  Atya,  Attu,  or  Attti,  conmik  the  remarks  of 
Hseaaterbaw  (ad  Imetaa,  D.  D.,  IS),  aad  of  Gnavros 
(ad  Lmaa*-,de  Bea  Syra,  IS).  Diodoraa  say*  that 
Atys  waa  subsequently  called  Papa*  (Hdvof),  whan 
ia,  no  doubt,  the  same  with  the  old  Greek  word  ird*wc 
*t  imsr,  "  father,"  other  forma  ef  which  am  array 
im,  aad  oarpo.  We  see  larking,  therefore,  in  tbe 
names  Atfft,  Attn,  Attn,  and  Papa*,  a  reference  to 
the  ma  as  the  great  father  of  fife  and  parent  of  fer- 
tility. (Compare  the  remarks  on  the  orarm  of  tbe 
Mine  Apeao,  under  that  article.) 
AvAsicva,  *  strongly  mrttfiod  town  of  Gain,  the 


napitsl  of  the  Bitnrigea,  now  Btmrgtm.  It 
it*  former  appaBation  hem  the  river  A  vara,  or  Ewe, 
one  of  the  eeathem  bmnohe*  of  the  Liger.    It  was 
taken  by  Gaaar  dorjag  she  Gallic  wars,  and  its  inhabit 
tenia  mustered.   (Caw.,  Bett.  Gait.,  7, 27,  mq.) 
Avcua.    Fsi.  Abells. 

Avarrrimn  I.  a  *en  of  Hercnm*  by  Sbea,  who  as- 
sisted Tarns*  against  JBneas.  (Virw.,  JE*.,  7,  65T.) 
— U.  A  king  of  Ama,  bariad  npon  Mount  Aventine. 
(Ovid,  Fait.,  4,  51.)— III.  Ode  of  the  seven  hill*  of 
Rome,  and  the  largest  «f  tbe  whole  number.  It  waa 
divided  from  the  Pamnne  by  the  valley  of  the  Circa* 
Maximus,  and  round  ita  northern  bea*  flow*  tbe  Tiber. 
This  hill  ia  mad  to  have  derived  ita  name  from  Avan> 
tiana,  an  ancient  king  ef  Ama,  who  waa  buried  there 
in  a  laurel  grove,  which  was  preserved  on  this  hill  to  a 
ry  bee  period.  The  Aventine  waa  the  place  art 
which  Reman  waa  fabtsd  to  have  taken  hi*  station 
far  an  omen  in  hi*  competition  with 
for  the  crown  :  and  hero,  too,  be  le  said  to 
have  bean  buried.  Hence  some  derive  the  name  from 
the  Latin  oeet,  "  omen*."  The  Aventine,  in  conse- 
qaoace  of  what  ha*  been  was  considered  a  place 
cievtf  otaan.  The  period  wbea  it  wa*  included  with- 
in the  walk)  of  Rome  ia  differently  given.  8ome 
make  this  to  have  beea  done  by  Aneus  Mareraa,  other* 
net  all  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Chudias.  No  *r> 
thority,  however,  can  be  adduced  in  rapport  of  the 
letter  opinion,  though  advocated  by  some  antiquarian*, 
whO*  an  ineriadbfe  weigbt  of  evidence  can  be  brought 
it.  (Lb.,  1,  W.— Xhon.  Hal.,  bk.  3,  3,  4  — 
i,  1,  »,)  In  tha  early  ago*  ef  Rome,  however, 
it  i*  certain  that  tha  whole  neitbsr  af  the  EaqeiKne  nor 
Avendne  hitts  are*  inhabitod.  We  read  in  Livy  (S, 
3A)  of  nightly  meetings  of  me  disaflheted  being  held 
upon  fee  fernvn,  to  we  great  alarm  of  the  senate ; 
and  the  two  armies,  that  joined  ia  rebellion  «gainat 
tbe  tyjarmy  of  tha  decemvir*,  encamped  upon  the  lat- 
ter (L*».,  ft,  AO.)  Ihtt  from  the  nrodanoo*  extent 
of  the  Aventiae,  which  is  computed  by  Dmnyaius  of 
Haliearaaeaaa  to  be  three  miles  in  eirea reference,  it  ia 
not  (arprwtng  that  there  wa*  abundant  room  for  en- 
campment* at  that  Miry  period.-  The  Aventine  ha* 
two  duttnet  aiatmnte ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  almost 
be  called  two  bills,  fer  they  are  divided  by  a  valley. 
Nam  the  base  of  the  more  *ou*hwii  of  its  heights  are 
the  giraatic  rains  of  the  baths  of  CaraeaHa.  {Rom*  m 
(hr  Nmtitntk  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  191,  tqif.) — The 
Aventine  waa  likewise  called  CeNu  JkVrcitw,  from 
Mnrcie,  the  goods**  of  sleep,  who  had  ■  chapel  (taeei- 
lum)  on  it ;  Collit  Diana,  from  a  temple  of  Diana 
(Ita.,  1,  «*— Dtea.  ffaf  ,  8,  49) ;  aad  Semewhm, 
from  Remus. 

AvciNoa  Lacus,  a  lake  m  Caamania,  near  Bain  and 
Poteott.  It  fey  wivhin,  from  fee-  Lucriae  lake,  and 
wa*  oonneeted  with  the  latter  by  a  narrow  paassge. 
Strab*  deeenbe*  ft  a*  *arrounded  on  almost  every 
side,  eaeept  this  outlet,  by  steep  hills.  (£tr*».,  MS.) 
These  hma  were  covered  with  forests,  so  that 

gloom  and  darkneaa  surrounded  the  rake,  and  accumu- 
lated eflmvia  filled  the  air  wkh  contagion.  The  an- 
cients even  had  a  popular  belief  among  them,  that 
bird*,  on  attempting  to  fly  over  thia  lake,  became  era- 
pined  by  it*  sxhalatioaa  and  feH  into  it.  Hence  the 
common  though  erronMav  dewrntioii  of  the  name,  from 
ih  pri*.,  and  Bpvtf,  "a  bird."  <Pt>jr-,  9,  S87, 
ttqq. — LuereV.,  6,  748.)  A*  KMe  credit  ia  doe  to  the 
account  which  places  here  the  scene  of  Clysse**  de- 
scent to  the  lower  world,  and  hit  evocation  of  the 
deed,  a*  described  in  tbe  Odyssey,  together  with  the 
subterranean  abodes  of  the  Cimmerians,  (ftrai., 
344.)— The  forest*  that  covered  the  hma  around  A  Ter- 
ns* war*  dedicated  to  Hecate,  and  sacrifices  were 
frequently  offered  to  feat  goddess.  These  forest*  and 
shade*  disappeared,  when  Agrippa  converted  the  lake 
into*  harbour  by  opening  s  comanrnicatioa  with  lira- 
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M  and  the  Lucrine  basin.  (Vid.  Portua  Julio*.) 
The  modern  name  of  the  lake  is  Logo  eCAverno. 
Eustace  describee  Avernus  at  the  present  day  as  • 
circular  sheet  of  water,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  cir- 
cumference, and  of  great  depth  (in  some  places  180 
feet).  It  is  surrounded  with  grounds  on  one  side  low, 
on  the  other  high  but  steep,  cultivated  all  around,  but 
aot  much  wooded ;  a  scene,  on  the  whole,  light,  airy, 
and  exhilarating.  {C Unheal  Taur,  toL  2,  p.  384, 
Land,  id.) 

AcriDiNA,  a  city  of  Samnium,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Caraceni,  situate  on  the  Sagrus  or  Sangro.  It  is 
now  Alfidena.    (Lit.,  10,  13.—  Plm.,  3,  13.) 

AuriDiA  Liz,  was  enacted  by  the  tribune  Aufidius 
Lurco,  A.U.C.  693.  It  contained  this  singular  clause, 
that  if  any  candidate,  in  canvassing  for  an  office, 
promised  money  to  a  tribe,  and  failed  in  the  perform- 
ance, he  should  be  excused ;  but  if  he  actually  paid  it, 
he  should  be  compelled  to  pay  every  tribe  a  yearly 
fine  of  3000  sesterces  as  long  as  he  lived.  (Ctc.,  ad 
Alt.,  1,  13.)  This  law,  however,  soon  became  a  dead 
letter,  as  is  apparent  from  what  Suetonius  states  re- 
specting the  bribery  practised  by  Cassar  and  Bibulus. 
(Suet.,  Vit.  Jul.,  19.— Compare  Htineu.,  Antiq.  Rom., 
p.  807,  ed.  Haubold.) 

AoriDios,  I.  Baasus,  an  historian  in  the  Augustan 
age,  and  in  part  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  wrote 
a  history  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and  another  of  the 
war  in  Germany.  This  latter  work  was  continued  by 
the  elder  Pliny.  (Plm.,  Mi*.  Ep.,  8,  6,  6.—QuintU., 
10,  1,  108.)— II.  Casios  Baasus,  a  lyric  poet,  to 
whom  Persius  addressed  hie  sixth  Satire.  He  per- 
ished during  the  same  eruption  of  Vesuvius  that 
proved  fatal  to  the  elder  Pliny.  (Qmntil.,  10,  1,  96. 
—Schol.  ad  Per*.,  St.,  6,  1. — Vast,  dt  pott.  Lai-, 
c.  3.)— III.  Saleius  Baasus,  a  poet  in  the  time  of  Ves- 
pasian. He  is  highly  praised  by  QuintUian  (10,  1, 
90),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue  "de  caua.  cor- 
rupt, eloq."  (c.  6).— IV.  Luscus,  a  recorder  in  the 
town  of  Fundi,  ridiculed  by  Horace.  (Serm.,  1,  6, 34.) 

Aopidus,  a  river  of  Apulia,  now  the  Of  onto.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  that  the  battle  of  Can- 
on was  fought.  Polybius  (3,  110)  remarks  of  the 
Aufidus,  that  it  is  the  only  river  which,  rising,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Apennines,  finds  its  way  through 
that  continuous  chain  -into  the  Adriatic.  But  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  historian  speaks  with  his  usual 
accuracy.  It  is  certain  that  the  Aufidus  cannot  be 
said  to  penetrate  entirely  through  the  chain  of  those 
mountains,  since  it  rises  on  one  side  of  it,  while  the 
Silarus  flows  from  the  other.  The  Aufidus  was  re- 
markable for  the  rapidity  of  its  course.  (Moral.,  Od., 
4,  14.— Id.,  Od.,  30,  3.-/4,  Od.,  4,  9.— Cramtr>t 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  296.) 

Aug*,  daughter  of  Aleus,  king  of  Tegea.  She  be- 
came a  mother  by  Hercules,  and  secretly  laid  her  off- 
spring, a  son,  in  the  sacred  enclosure  (rtfuvoc)  of  Mi- 


A  famine  coming  on  the  land,  Aleus  went  to 
the  ri/isvof  of  the  goddess ;  and,  searching  about, 
found  his  daughter's  infant,  which  he  exposed  on 
Mount  Parthenion.  But  the  babe  wss  protected  by 
the  care  of  the  gods,  for  a  hind  which  had  just  brought 
forth  came  and  suckled  him;  and  the  shepherds, 
finding  him  thus  nursed,  named  him  Telephue  from 
that  circumstance  (IXafof,  a  hind).  Aleus  gave  his 
daughter  Auge  to  Nauphus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  to 
sell  ner  out  of  the  country ;  and  he  disposed  of  her  to 
Teutons,  king  of  Teuthrania,  on  the  Cayeter,  in  My- 
sia,  who  made  her  his  wife.  Telephue  having,  when 
grown  up,  consulted  the  oracle  respecting  his  parents, 
came  to  Myeia,  where  he  was  kindiy  received  by  Ten- 
tons,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his  kingdom.  (Paxuan., 
8,  4,—ApoUod.,  3,  9,  1.)  This  legend  is  connected 
apparently  with  the  worship  of  Minerva  Ales-  The 
true  meaning  of  Telephue  is  Far-ahimng  (niAi^aof). 
Avgo(Aiyn)  it  bright.  (KeightUy't  Mylkol.,  p.  367.) 
286 


Auokjc,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed  to  be  the 
same  with  JSgia.  It  stood  near  the  coast,  northwest 
of  GytMum.  (£.,  3, 683.— Strabo,  364 )— II.  A  town 
of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri.    (22.,  2,  632.) 

Aooeas  (poetic  form  Ace***),  son  of  Neptune,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  the  Sun,  while  a  third  clam  of 
mythologists  make  him  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
Phorbaa.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and,  after  re- 
turning from  that  expedition,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Elis.  Augeas  kept  a  very  large  number  of  herds,  and 
the  filth  and  dung  of  these  had  been  allowed  to  accu- 
mulate for  many  years,  when  Eurystheus  imposed  so 
Hercules,  as  one  of  his  tasks,  the  cleansing  of  the  sta- 
bles of  the  Elian  monarch.  When  Hercules  came  ac- 
cordingly to  Augeas,  be  said  nothing  to  him  of  the 
commands  of  Eurystheus,  but  offered  for  a  tenth  of 
his  herds  to  clean  out  his  stables  in  one  day.  Augeas 
agreed,  thinking  the  thing  impossible,  and  Herculei 
took  Phyleus,  the  son  of  Augeas,  to  witness  the  agree- 
ment. He  then  broke  down  a  part  of  the  well  of  the 
court,  and  turning  in  the  rivers  Peneus  and  Alphetu 
by  a  canal,  let  them  run  out  at  the  other  side.  Au- 
geas, on  learning  that  this  wss  one  of  the  tasks  imposed 
by  Eurystheus,  not  only  refused  to  stand  by  his  agree- 
ment, but  dented  that  he  had  promised  anything,  and 
offered  to  lay  the  matter  before  judges.  When  the 
cause  was  tried,  Pbyleus  honestly  gave  testimony 
against  his  father,  and  Augeas,  in  a  rage,  even  before 
the  votes  had  been  taken,  ordered  both  his  son  and 
Hercules  to  depart  from  Elis.  The  former  retired  to 
Dulichium,  the  letter  returned  to  Eurystheus,  stopping 
first  at  Olenus,  where  he  aided  Dexamenus  against 
the  centaur  Eurytion.  Eurystheus,  however,  refined 
to  count  the  feat  of  Hercules,  in  cleansing  the  Augeaa 
stables,  among  the  twelve  tasks,  saying  that  he  had 
done  it  for  hire.  After  the  termination  of  all  his  la- 
bours, Hercules  came  with  an  army  to  Elis,  slew  Au- 
geas, and  set  Pbyleus  on  the  throne.  For  an  explana- 
nation  of  this  myth,  consult  the  article  Herculei. 
(Apollod.,  3,  6,  4.— KeightUy't  Mythology,  p.  356, 
366.)— To  "  cleanse  the  Augean  stables"  has  become 
a  common  proverb,  and  is  applied  to  any  undertaking 
where  the  object  in  view  is  to  remove  a  mas*  of  moral 
corruption,  the  accumulation  of  which  renders  the 
task  almost  impossible.  The  Latin  form  of  this  tame 
proverb  is  "  Augeas  siabuhim  repurgare ;"  the  Greek, 
merely  kvyrim  fiovoTaota.  (Lucia*,  Pteudott.— 
Eratmut,  Chit.  3,  cent.  3,  n.  31.) 

AogoIla,  now  Angela,  one  of  the  Oases  of  the  great 
African  desert,  with  a  town  of  toe  same  name.  Ft  lay 
weat  of  Ammon,  and  south  of  Cyrene,  and  was  famed 
for  the  abundant  produce  of  its  date  palms.  This  was 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  caravans  which  carried  on 
the  inland  trade  of  Africa.  It  is  at  present  also  a 
caravan  station.  (Mannert,  vol.  10,  pt.  8,  p.  181.— 
Pacho,  Voyage  dam  la  Marmarioue,  p.  372,  tetj.) 

Aoeoass,  a  name  given  to  a  das*  of  sacerdotal  offi- 
cers among  the  Romans,  whose  duty  it  was  to  observe 
and  interpret  omens,  and  perform  other  analogous  acts 
of  religion.  The  term  Augur  is  commonly  but  erro- 
neously derived  from  a/via,  "a  bird,"  and  garrio,  "to 
chirp,"  on  the  supposition  that  this  priesthood  origi- 
nally drew  omens  merely  from  the  notes  of  birds.  The 
true  etymology,  however,  ought  very  probably  to  be 
referred  to  some  Etrurian  term,  assimilated  both  ia 
form  and  meaning  to  the  Greek  abyfi,  "tight"  (com- 
pare the  German  auge,  "  an  eye"),  so  that  the  primi- 
tive meaning  of  the  term  augur  will  be  "  a  seer."— 
The  duties  and  powers  of  the  Roman  augurs  are  given 
somewhat  in  detail  by  Cicero  (de  Leg.,  2,  8),  and  may 
be  arranged  under  four  heads :  1.  The  inspecting  or 
observing  of  omens.  2.  The  declaring  the  will  of 
heaven,  as  ascertained  by  them  from  these  omens. 
3.  The  inaugurating  of  magistrate*,  and  toe  consecra- 
ting of  places  and  buildings.  4.  The  determining 
whether  the  omens  observed  by  them  allowed  a  thing 
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'a  be  done  or  not,  and  also  in  what  way  the  omens 
uiemselves  wen  to  be  taken.    (Compare  Miller, 
Btrusk.,  vol.  2,  p.  117.)— The  whole  system  of  augu- 
ral science  was  of  Etrurian  origin.    In  this  latter 
country  it  served  as  a  powerful  engine  of  state  in  the 
bands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  same  result  was  for 
a  considerable  time  effected  at  Rome.   Meetings  of 
the  Comma  Centuriata,  for  example,  could  not  bo  held 
at  all,  if  any  augur  declared  the  omens  unpropitious ; 
or  the  Comitia  were  broken  off  if  a  magistrate,  vir- 
tually invested  with  augural  powers,  declared  that  he 
had  heard  thunder  or  seen  lightning.    So,  again,  all  the 
business  transacted  at  any  comitia,  except  the  Tribute, 
went  for  nothing,  if,  after  the  assembly  had  been  held, 
an  augur  declared  that  there  had  been  some  informality 
in  taking  the  auspices  before  the  meeting  was  con- 
vened.— The  sugars  are  supposed  to  have  been  first 
instituted  by  Romulus,  who  appointed  three,  one  for 
each  tribe.    Tins,  however,  was  mere  popular  opinion, 
and  had  no  foundation  in  reality.    A  fourth  augur  was 
added,  it  is  thought,  by  Servius  Tulhus,  when  he  in- 
creased the  number  of  tribes,  and  divided  the  city  into 
four  tribes.    The  a  agora  were  at  first  all  patricians,' 
until  A.U.C.  4M,  when  five  plebeians  were  added. 
SyUa  increased  their  number  to  fifteen.    The  chief  of 
the  augurs  waa  called  Magitter  CotUgxi.   The  augurs 
enjoyed  tins  singular  privilege,  that  of  whatever  crime 
they  were  gamy,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  their 
office ;  because,  ss  Plutarch  remarks,  they  were  in- 
trusted with  the  secrets  of  the  empire.    The  laws  of 
friendship  were  anciently  observed  with  great  care 
among  lbs  sugars,  sod  no  one  was  admitted  into  their 
college  who  was  known  to  be  inimical  to  any  of  their 
number. — The  sugar  made  his  observations  on  the 
heavens  usually  in  the  dead  of  night,  or  about  twilight. 
He  took  his  station  on  an  elevated  place,  where  the 
view  wss  open  on  all  sides,  and,  to  make  it  so,  build- 
ings were  sometimes  nulled  down.   Having  first  offer- 
ed op  sacrifices,  and  uttered  a  solemn  prayer,  he  sat 
down  with  bis  head  covered,  and  with  his  face  turned 
to  the  east,  so  that  he  had  the  south  on  his  right  and 
the  north  on  his  left.    Then  be  determined  with  his 
khtut  the  regions  of  the  heavens  from  east  to  west, 
snd  marked  in  his  mind  some  object  straightforward, 
at  as  great  a  distance  as  bis  eyes  could  reach,  within 
which  boundaries  be  should  make  his  observations. 
There  were  generally  five  things  from  which  the  augurs 
drew  omens  :  the  first  consisted  in  observing  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  heavens,  such  ss  thunder,  lightning, 
comets,  dee.    The  second  kind  of  omen  was  drawn 
from  the  chirping  or  flying  of  birds.    The  third  waa 
from  the  sacred  chickens,  whose  eagerness  or  indiffer- 
ence m  eating  the  food  which  was  thrown  to  them 
wss  looked  upon  as  lucky  or  unlucky.   The  fourth 
was  from  quadrupeds,  from  their  crossing  or  appearing 
in  same  unaccustomed  place.    The  fifth  was  from  dif- 
ferent casualties,  which  were  called  Dtr«,  such  as 
spilling  salt  on  the  table,  or  wine  upon  one's  clothes, 
hearing  ill-omened  words  or  strange  noises,  stumbling 
or  sneezing,  meeting  a  wolf,  bare,  fox,  or  pregnant 
bitch,  dec.    These  the  augur  explained,  and  taught 
how  they  ought  to  be  expiated. — In  whatever  position 
the  sugar  stood,  omens  on  the  left,  among  the  Ro- 
mans, were  reckoned  lucky.    But  sometimes  omens 
on  the  left  are  called  unlucky,  in  imitation  of  the 
Greeks,  among  whom  augurs  stood  with  their  faces  to 
the  north,  and  then  the  east,  which  was  the  lucky 
quarter,  was  on  the  right.    Thunder  on  the  left  was 
a  good  omen  for  everything  else  but  holding  theComi- 
tn_    The  croaking  of  a  raven  on  the  right,  and  of  a 
crow  on  the  left,  was  reckoned  fortunate,  and  vice 
tern.    In  short,  the  whole  art  of  augury  among  the 
Romans  was  involved  in  uncertainty,  and  was,  in  effect, 
a  mere  system  of  deception  for  restraining  the  multi- 
tude, sad  mcressmg,  ss  has  already  been  remarked, 
the  wnuenee  of  the  leading  men  over  them.  (Cie., 


it.  Div.,  1,  7. —Id  ,  S,  36. — AvXus  OdUut,  6,  f, 
dec.) 

Aoocsta,  I.  a  name  given  singly,  or  in  conjunction 
with  some  epithet,  to  a  large  number  of  cities,  either 
founded,  embellished,  or  protected  by  Roman  emper- 
ors. The  apellation  is  derived  from /the  name  of  the 
first  emperor  of  Rome,  Augustus.  The  term  Augusta 
sometimes  appears  under  its  Greek  form,  Sebeste 
(Zeooorn). — II.  A  title  of  honour,  borne  by  many 
Roman  empresses. 

AuoDSTALii,  a  festival  at  Rome,  in  commemoration 
of  the  day  on  which  Augustus  returned  to  Rome, 
after  he  had  established  peace  m  the  different  pans  of 
the  empire.  It  waa  celebrated  on  the  12th  of  Octo- 
ber. 

AoousrfiniB,  one  of  the  most  renowned  fathers  of 
the  Christian  church,  born  at  Tagaste,  a  city  of  Africa, 
November  IS,  A.D.  394,  during  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
peror Coostantine.  He  has  related  his  own  life  in  the 
work  to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  Cmfeirimet,  and  it 
is  from  this  source,  together  with  the  Setraelationet, 
some  of  his  letters,  and  the  Vila  Pottidix  of  the  semi- 
Pelagian  Gennadius,  that  we  derive  our  principal  in 
formation  respecting  him.  His  parents  sent  him  to 
Carthage  to  complete  his  education,  but  he  disap- 
pointed their  expectations  by  his  neglect  of  serious 
study  snd  his  devotion  to  pleasure.  In  his  sixteenth 
year  he  became  very  fond  of  women.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  connected  with  one,  by  whom  he  had  a 
son.  He  left  her  only  when  he  changed  his  whole 
course  of  life.  A  book  of  Cicero's,  called  Hortemim, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  our  times,  led  him  to  the 
study  of  philosophy  ;  and  when  he  found  that  this  did 
not  satisfy  hie  feelings,  he  went  over  to  the  sect  of  the 
Manteheans.  He  was  one  of  their  disciples  for  Bine 
years  ;  but,  after  having  obtained  a  correct  knowledge 
of  their  doctrines,  he  left  them,  and  departed  from  Af- 
rica to  Rome,  and  thence  to  Milan,  where  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  Saint  Am- 
brose was  bishop  of  this  city,  snd  his  discourses  con- 
verted Augustine  to  the  orthodox  faith.  The  reading 
of  St.  Paul's  epistles  wrought  an  entire  change  in  his 
life  and  character.  The  Catholic  church  has  a  festi- 
val (May  Sd)  in  commemoration  of  this  event.  He  re- 
tired into  solitude,  wrote  there  many  books,  and  pre- 
pared himself  for  baptism,  which  be  received  in  the 
SSd  year  of  his  age,  together  with  his  son  Adeodatus, 
from  the  hands  of  Ambrose.  He  returned  to  Africa, 
sold  his  estate,  and  gave  the  proceeds  to  the  poor,  re- 
taining only  ' enough  to  support  him  in  a  moderate 
manner.  As  he  was  once  present  in  the  church  at 
Hippo,  the  bishop,  who  was  a  very  old  man,  signified 
a  desire  to  consecrate  a  priest  to  assist  and  succeed 
him.  At  the  desire  of  the  people,  Augustine  entered 
upon  the  holy  office;  preached  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, and,  in  896,  became  bishop  of  Hippo.  He  en- 
tered into  a  warm  controversy  with  Pelagios  concern- 
ing the  doctrines  of  free-will,  of  grace,  and  of  predes- 
tination, and  wrote  a  book  concerning  them.  Augus- 
tine maintained  that  men  were  justified  merely  through 
grace,  and  not  through  good  works.  He  died  August 
38,  A.D.  44)3,  while  Hippo  was  besieged  by  the  Van- 
dals. There  have  been  fathers  of  the  church  more 
learned,  masters  of  a  better  language  and  a  purer 
taste;  but  none  hsve  ever  more  powerfully  touched 
the  human  heart  and  wanned  it  towards  religion. 
Painters  have,  therefore,  given  him  for  a  symbol  a 
flaming  heart.  Augustine  is  one  of  the  most  volumi- 
nous of  the  Christian  writers.  His  works,  in  the  Ben- 
edictine edition  of  Antwerp,  1700-3,  fill  13  folio  vol- 
umes. The  first  of  these  contains  the  works  which 
he  wrote  before  be  waa  a  priest,  and  his  retractations 
and  confessions ;  the  former  a  critical  review  of  his 
own  writings,  and  the  latter  a  curious  and  interesting 
picture  of  his  life.  The  remainder  of  these  volumes 
consist  of  a  treatise  "On  the  City  of  God;"  comment 
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Brian  SB)  Scripture ;  epistles  on  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects, doctrinal,  moral,  and  personal;  aermoni  and 
homilies ;  treatises  on  varioua  points  of  discipline ;  and 
elaborate  arguments  against  heretics.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  those  of  Aristotle,  no  writings  contributed 
more  than  Augustine's  to  encourage  the  spirit  of  subtle 
disputation  which  distinguished  the  scholastic  ages. 
They  exhibit  much  facility  of  invention  and  strength 
ef  reasoning,  with  mere  argument  than  eloquence,  and 
more  wit  than  learning.  Erasmus  caUs  Augustine  a 
writer  of  obscure  subtlety,  who  requires  in  the  reader 
acute  penetration,  cloae  attention,  and  quick  recollec- 
tion, and  by  n»  means  repays  him  for  the  application 
of  all  these  requisite*.  Hi*  works  are  new  almost 
wholly  neglected.  (Encyclop.  Amtnc,  vol.  1,  p. 
468.)— Among  the  source*  of  information  in  modern 
times  respecting  the  life  and  productions  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, the  foHowmg  may  be  mentioned :  Cttiktr, 
Hut.  Gtneral.  del  Jmt.  EccUt.  (Par**,  1744,  4te), 
vole.  11  and  18. — TiliamtU,  Memoir  ei,  dec,  vol  18. 
—Kit.  Augutt.  Vaillant,  et  Du  Fritche:  ed.  Op. 
Benedict.,  vol.  11.— Act.  Strut.  Ment.  Aug-,  vol.  6, 
p.  818,  aeff. — L.  Baii,  de  rebut  gettit  S.  August. 
(Vtnet.,  1746,  4to).— atosfar,  BiU.  dtr  KircktmAt., 
vol  9,  p.  867.— Fe*rie.,  BM.  is*.,  vol.  3,  p.  619, 
Kfq.  —  SchrSckk,  Kxtchmg.,  vol.  16,  p.  219,  ttff. — 
Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  8,  p,  64,  seat. — Wiggert,  Vertuek. 
oner  prugmat.  Dttrtteliung  de*  Augutt.  umd  Pekgi- 
tmitmu*  (Hamburg,  1828,  «vo),  vol.  1.,  p.  7,  seas. 

Admst6lus  (Romulus.  Memyllus,  sumamed  Au- 
gustus, ot,  in  derision,  Auguetulue),  the  last  Reman 
emperor  of  toe  West.  He  was  lbs  sen  of  Orestes,  a 
patrician  and.  commander  of  the  Roman  forces  m 
Gaul.  Augustulus  was  crowned  by  hie  father  A.D. 
476;  but  waa  dethroned  the  neat  year  by  Odoacer, 
king  of  the  Heruli,  who  put  Orestes  to  death,  and  ban- 
ished the  young  monarch  to  Campania,  allowing  him 
at  tha  same  tune  a  revenue  for  bis  support.  <  The  true 
name  of  this  emperor  waa  Augustas,  but  the  Remans 
of  bis  time  gave  him,  in  decision,  the  appellation  of 
August  ulna  (The  LUtle  August**),  which  ha*  become 
the  historical  name  of  this  feeble  sovereign.  Hi*  fa- 
ther Orestes  was  the  actual  emperor,  and  the  son  a 
mere  puppet  in  his  hands.  (Cmuiod.  tt  MtrttU.  m 
Chron. — JonuBuLu.~~Procopxu*. ) 

Aoossto*  (Cuds  Octaviob  Com*  AeMMwa), 
originally  caUsd  Cains  Octavias,  was  the  son  of 
Caius  Oetaviue,  and  of  Attie  daughter  of  Julia  the 
sister  of  JoUu*  Cesar.  The  family  of  the  Qctavii 
were  originally  from  Velitra,  a-  city  of  the  Volsci. 
The  branch  from  which  Augustus  sprung  was  rich, 
and  of  equestrian  rank.  His  father  wa*  the  first  of 
the  name  that  obtained  the  title  ef  senator,  bat  died 
when  his  son  wss  only  four  years  old.  The  mother 
of  the  young  Octavias  soon  after  married  L.  Philip- 
pus,  under  whose  care  he  was  brought  up,  until  his 
great  uncle  Julio*  Cesar,  having  no  children,  began 
to  regard  him  as  his  heir  ( Veil.  Palerc,  8,  86),  and, 
when  he  waa  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  year*  of 
age,  bestowed  upon  him  soma  military  rewards  at  the 
celebration  of  his  triumph  for  hi*  victories  in  Africa. 
(Suet.,  Aug.,  8.)  In  the  following  year  he  accompa- 
nied his  ancle  into  Spain,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
given  indications  of  talent  and  activity;  and  in  the 
winter  of  that  same  year  he  waa  sent  to  Apoilenia  in 
Epirua,  there  to  employ  himself  in  completing  bis  ed- 
ucation, till  Cesar  should  be  ready  to  take  him  with 
him  on  bis  expedition  against  the  Parthian*.  He  was 
accordingly  living  quietly  at  ApoUonia  when  the  news 
of  his  uncle's  death  called  turn  -forth,  thoagh  he  was 
then  hardly  more  than  eighteen  yean  of  age,  to  act  a 
principal  part  in  the  contentions  of  the  times.  On 
Cesar's  death  being  known,  M.  Vipssnrus  A  grippe 
and  Q.  Sabidieeus  Kufus,  who  are  here  first  spoken 
ef  a*  his  friends  (  Veil.  PtMrc.,  8, 86),  advised  him  to 
embrace  the  offer*  which  many  of  the  centurions  and 


soldiers  made  him,  of  assisting  him.  to  revenge  ins 
uncle's  murder.  But,  a*  he  waa  not  yet  aware  of  the 
strength  of  that  party  which  be  would  find  opposed  to 
him,  he  judged  it  expedient  to  return  to  Italy,  in  the 
first  instance,  in  a  private  manner.  On  hie  arrival  at 
Brundisinm,  he  learned  the  particulars  of  Gator's 
death,  and  waa  informed  also  of  the  contents  of  his 
wiB,  by  which  he  himself  waa  declared  his  heir  and  his 
adopted  son.  (Dm  Caetau,  46,  Z.—VeU.  Ptiere.,  8, 
85.)  He  did  not  hesitate  instantly  to  accept  this 
adoption,  and  te  assume  the  name  of  Cesar ;  and  it  is 
said  that  numerous  parties  of  his  uncle's  veterans,  who 
had  obtained  settlements  in  the  district*  of  Italy 
through  winch  he  passed,  came  from  their  homes  to 
meet  trim,  and  to  ass  are  him  of  their  support.  (Ap- 
nan,  Bell.  Cm.,  3,  18.)  At  Rome  two  parties  di- 
vided the  state,  that  of  the  republicans,  who  had  made 
away  with  Caaar,  and  that  of  Antony  and  Lepides, 
who-  pretended  to  avenge  his  death,  but  who  bad,  fa 
reality,  no.  other  intention  but  to  elevate  their  so- 
thority  above  that  ef  the  laws.  The  fatter  of  these 
two  parties  was  in  the  ascendant  when  Octavias  vis- 
ited the  capital,  and  the  consul  Antony  exercised  an 
almost  absolute  control.  He  received  Octanes  with 
great  coolness,  and  declined  any  co-operation  with 
htm.  It  is  even  said,  that,  not  content  with  slighting 
him  a*  a  political  associate,  Antony  endeavoured  to 
oh* tract,  or,  at  least,  to  delay,  his  adoption  into  the 
Julian  family,  since  Ootavius  could  not  claim  the 
possession  of  his  node's  inheritance  tiU  he  bad  gone 
through  the  forma  by  which  he  became  Cesar's  adopt- 
ed son.  (Plant,  4,  4.— JJio  Coast*)*,  46,  6.)  On 
this  provocation,  Oetaviu*  resolved  to  de  himself  jus- 
tice by  tea  moat  atrocious  means ;  and,  although  he 
waa  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  be  suborned  some 
ruffians  to  assassinate  Antony,  the  consul  of  ihe  re- 
public, in  hie  own  house.  (Ctc.,  ep.  ad  ftm*,  18, 83. 
— Senec.,  de  Clem.,  1,  8.)  The  attempt  wa*  discov- 
ered in  time,  bat  it  threw  Antony  into  the  utmost  per- 
plexity end  alarm.  As  it  had  not  aucoeeded,  a  large 
portion  of  the  people -doubted  its  reahty,  and  believed 
that  the  charge  had  been  falsely  brought  against  Oc- 
tavias, in  order  to  proosre  hie  rubs,  that  Antony  might 
enjoy  his  property  with  eat  disturbance.  So  strong,  in 
fact,  was  the  p«b tie  feeling,  and  so  unpopular  was  An- 
tony at  this  period,  that  he  did  net  think  it  advisable 
to  bring  his  intended  assassins  to  trial  But  be  trem- 
bled at  the  insecurity  of  his  situation,  and  determined 
to  employ  a  stronger  military  force  than  the  guard  with 
which  be  had  bi Inert*  protected  his  person,  and  by 
which  he  had  overawed  the  senate  and  the  forum. 
With  this  view  Antony  endeavoured  to  gam  over  the 
veterans  of  Cesar  that  were  stationed  at  Brnndisinm, 
but  the  more  liberal  offers  of  the  young  Oetaviue  drew 
them  over  to  the  side  of  the  latter.  At  length  the 
two  competitors  far  empire  had  recourse  to  arms,  end 
Cisalpine  Gael  became  the  theatre  of  warfare.  Deci- 
mal Brutus,  who  held  the  commend  of  Una  province, 
threw  himself  into  Mutina,  where  Antony  besieged 
him,  but  the  fatter  was  defeated  by  Ootavius  and  the 
console  Hirtne  and  Pansa,  and  compelled  to  retreat 
towards  Transalpine  Gaul.  All  the  veteran  legions 
which  had  been  commanded  by  the  late  consols  (these 
leaders  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Mutina)  were  now, 
with  one  exception,  under  the  orders  of  Oetaviue,  sod 
neither  they  nor  their  general  were  inclined  to  obey 
any  longer  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Marching  to 
Rome  at  the  head  of  his  farces,  Oetaviue  was  now 
elected  consul  by  open  intimidation  of  the  senate  and 
people,  and  the  liberty  of  the  commonwealth  was  lost 
forever.  Antony  and  Lepidna,  meanwhile,  had  united 
their  forces,  and  recrossed  the  Alps  ;  and  Octavius, 
now  invested  with  the  title  ef  consul,  and  command- 
ing a  numerous  army,  marched  back  again  towards 
Cisalpine  Gaat,  end  fa  and  the  two  leaders  in  the 
neighbourhood  ef  Mutina.   A  friendly  correspondence 
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sad  been  earned  on  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
armies  before  they  were  advanced  very  near  to  one 
mother;  and  it  was  determined  that  all  differences 
should  finally  be  eettled,  and  the  future  measures  which 
they  were  to  take  in  common  should  be  arranged  at 
i  personal  interview.    This  interview  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  a  Triumvirate,  or  High  Commission  of 
three,  for  settling  the  affiurs  of  the  Commonwealth 
during  five  years.    (L«-,  Efit.,  lib.  lM.—Appian, 
Bell  Cw.,  4,  3.)   They  divided  among  themselves 
those  provinces  of  the  empire  which  were  subject  to 
their  power,  and  the  triumvirate  was  cemented  by  the 
most  dreadful  scenes  of  proscription  and  murder, 
during  which  fell  the  celebrated  Cicero,  a  victim  to 
the  vengeance  of  Antony,  and  basely  left  to  his  fate 
by  the  heartless  Octavius.   After  the  hopes  of  the 
republican  party  had  been  crushed  at  Philippi,  Anto- 
ny, in  an  evil  hour  for  himself,  turned  hia  back  upon 
Italy,  and  left  the  immediate  government  of  the.  cap- 
ital in  the  hands  of  his  associate.    On  returning  to 
Rome,  Octsvius  satisfied  the  cupidity  of  his  soldiers 
by  the  division  of  the  finest  lands  in  the  Italian  penin- 
sula. This  division  gave  rise  to  the  most  violent  dis- 
turbance. In  the  midst  of  the  stormy  scenes  that  now 
convulsed  Italy,  Octsvius  was  obliged  to  contend  with 
Fulvia,  whose  daughter  Clodia  be  had  rejected,  and 
with  Lochia,  the  brother-in-law  of  Antony.  After 
several  battles,  Lucius  threw  himself  into  the  city  of 
Ferusia,  where  he  was  soon  after  obliged  to  surrender. 
The  city  was  siren  on  to  be  plundered,  and  300  sen- 
ators were  condemned  to  death,  as  a  propitiator*  sac- 
rifice to  tie  roues  of  the  deified  Cesar.    After  the 
return  of  Antony  an  end  was  put  to  the  proscriptions, 
sod  sack  of  the  proscribed  persona  as  had  escaped 
data  Jy  flight,  and  whom  Octsvius  no  longer  feared, 
sere  allowed  to  return.    There  were  still  some  dis- 
unbsnces  in  Gaul,  and  the  naval  wax  with  Seitus 
Pompeins  continued  for  several  years.    After  his  re- 
turn from  Gaul,  Oetavias  married  the  famous  Livia, 
the  wife  of  Claudius  Nero,  whom  he  compelled,  to 
resign  her,  after  he  himself  had  divorced  hia  third  wife 
Senbonis.   Lepidos,  who  bad  hitherto  retained  an  ap- 
pearance of  power,  was  now  deprived  of  his  authority, 
and  died  as  a  private  man  B.C.  13.   Antony  and  Oc- 
turas  then  divided  the  empire.    But  while  the  for- 
mer, in  the  East,  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  luxury, 
the  young  Octsftus  pursued  his  plan  of  making  him- 
self sole  master  of  the  Roman  world.   He  especially 
Wove  to  obtain  the  affections  of  the  people.  A 
fan  government  was  established ;  the  system  of  anda- 
ckns  robbery,  which  the  distresses  of  the  times  had 
long  fostered  at  Rome  and  throughout  Italy,  was 
speedily  and  effectually  suppressed.    He  showed 
mildnew  md  a  degree  of  magnanimity,  rf  it  could  be 
•o  called,  without  the  appearance  of  striving  after  the 
highest  power,  and  even  declared  himself  ready  to  lay 
down  his  power  when  Antony  should  return  fro nr  his 
war  against  the  Parthians.    He  appeared  rather  to  per- 
mit than  to  wish  himself  to  be  appointed  perpetual 
tribune,  an  office  which  virtually  invested  him  with 
sovereign  authority.    The  mora  he  advanced  in  the 
sfiVctions  of  the  people,  the  more  openly  did  he  de- 
clare himself  against  Antony.    Meanwhile  the  latter 
had  excited  a  strong  feeling  of  disgust  not  Only  among 
the  Romans  at  home,  but  even  among  hia  own  offi- 
cers, by  his  shameful  abandonment  to  the  celebrated 
Cleopatra,  the  queen  of  Egypt.    His  divorcing  him- 
self from  Oetavia,  the  sister  of  hia  colleague  in  the 
triumvirate,  seemed  like  dishonouring  a  noble  Roman 
lady  is  order  to  gratify  the  jealousy  of  a  barbarian 
pwuneur ;  and  an  act  of  baseness  on  the  part  of  Oc- 
urius  himself  completed  the  blow.    Having  got  pos- 
session of  Antony's  will,  be  broke  open  the  seals,  and 
read  the  contents  of  it  publicly,  first  to  the  senate,  and 
afterward  to  the  assembly  of  the  people.    The  clause 
m  it  which  especially  induced  Octavius  to  commit 
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this  act,  was  one  in  which  Antony  desired  that  his 
body  might,  after  death,  be  carried  to  Alexandres,  and 
there  buried  by  the  aide  of  Cleopatra.  This  proof  of 
hia  romantic  attachment  for  a  foreigner  seemed,  in  the 
eyea  of  the  Romans,  to  attest  his  utter  degeneracy,  and 
induced  the  populace,  at  least,  to  credit  the  inventions 
of  hia  enemies,  who  asserted  that  it  was  hia  intention, 
if  victorious  in  the  contest  that  now  appeared  inevita- 
ble, to  give  up  Rome  to  the  dominion  of  Cleopatra, 
and  transfer  the  seal  of  empire  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  to  those  of  the  Nile.  It  is  clear,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  those  poets  who  wrote  under  the  patronage 
of  Augustus,  that  this  was  the  light  in  which  the  war 
was  industriously  represented  ;  that  every  effort  was 
made  to  give  it  toe  character  of  a  contest  with  a  for- 
eign enemy ;  and  to  array  on  the  aide  of  Octavius  the 
national  pride  and  jealousy  of  .  the  people  of  Rome. 
(Hor.,  OL,  I,  37,6,  uw—  Virg.,  JEn.,  8, 678,  685, 
698.)  Availing  himself  of  this  feeling,  Octavius  de- 
clared war  against  the  Queen  of  Egypt,  and  led  a  con- 
siderable fene  by  both  sea  and  land  to  the  Ambraciah 
Golf,  where  Agrippa  gained  the  naval  victory  of  Ac- 
trom,  which  made  Octavius  master  of  the  Roman 
world.  He  pursued  his  rival  to  Egypt,  and  ended  the 
war  after  he  had  rejected  the  proposal  of  Antony  to 
decide  their  differences  by  a  personal  combat.  Cleo- 
patra and  Antony  killed  themselves.  Octavius  caused 
them  to  be  splendidly  buried.  A  son  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  was  sacrificed  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the 
conqueror ;  and  CassarioB,  a  son  of  Cesar  and  Cleopa- 
tra, shared  the  same  fate.  All  the  other  relations  of 
Antony  remained  uninjured,  and  Octavius,  on  the 
whole,  used  his  power  with  moderation.  After  hav- 
ing spent  two  years  in  the  East,  in  order  to  arrange 
the  aflaira  of  Egypt,  Greece,  Syria,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  islands,  he  celebrated,  on  bis  return  to  Rome,  a 
triumph  for  throe  days  in  succession.  Freed  from  his 
rivals  and  enemies,  and  master  of  the  world,  be  was 
undecided  concerning  the  way  in  which  he  should  ex- 
ercise hia  power  for  the  future.  Agrippa,  whoae  vic- 
tory had  given  him  universal  dominion,  counselled  him 
to  renounce  his  authority.  Mscenas  opposed  this; 
and  Octavius  ibDowed  his  advice,  or,  rather,  his  own 
inclinations.  In  order  to  make  the  people  willing  to 
look  upon  bun  as  an  unlimited  monarch,  be  abolished 
the  laws  of  the  triumvirate,  beautified  the  city,  and 
exerted  himself  in  correcting  the  abuses  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  civil  war.  At  the  end  of  hia 
seventh  consulship,  he  entered  the  senate-house,  and 
declared  his  resolution  to  lay  down  hia  power.  The 
senate  besought  him  to  retain  it ;  and  the  farce  ended 
by  his  yielding  to  their  pressing  entreaties,  and  con- 
senting to  continue  to  govern  through  them.  He  new 
obtained  the  surname  of  Aaguthu,  which  marked  the 
dignity  of  his  person  sod  rank,  sad  by  degrees  be 
united  in  himself  the  offices  of  imperstor,  or  command- 
er-in-chief by  sea  and  land,  with  power  to  make  war 
and  peace ;  of  proconsul  over  all  the  provinces ;  of 
perpetual  tribune  of  the  people,  which  rendered  hia 
person  inviolable,  and  gave  him  the  power  of  interrupt- 
ing public  proceedings ;  and,  in  fine,  of  oenaor  (malts- 
ter monm)  and  pontifex  maximus,  or  controller  of  all 
things  appertaining  to  public  morals  and  religion. 
The  laws  themselves  were  subject  to  him,  and  the  ob- 
servance of  them  depended  on  his  will.  To  these 
dignities  we  must  add  the  title  of  "Father  of  his 
Country"  (Pater  Patriot).  Great  as  was  the  power 
thus  given  him,  he  nevertheless  exercised  it  .with  mod- 
eration. It  was  the  spirit  of  his  policy  to  retain  did 
names  and  forms,  and  he  steadfastly  refused  to  assume 
the  title  of  Dictator,  which  Sylla  and  Cesar  bad  ran-  ■ 
dered  odjous. — Augustus  carried  on  many  wars  in 
Africa,  Asia,  and  particularly  is  Spain,  where  he  tri- 
umphed over  the  Cantabri  after  a  severe  struggle. 
His  sims  subjected  Aoaitania,  Pansooia,  Dalmatia, 
and  niyria,  and  held  the  Dacians,  NumMiene,  and 
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^Ethiopians  in  check.  He  concluded  « treaty  with  the 
Parthiana,  by  which  they  gave  np  Armenia,  and  re- 
•tored  the  eagles  taken  from  Crassus  and  Antony. 
At  the  foot  of  the  Alps  he  erected  monuments  of  his 
triumphs  over  the  mountaineers,  the  proud  remains  of 
which  are  yet  to  be  seen  at  Sum  and  Aosta.  After 
he  had  established  peace  throughout  the  empire,  he 
closed  (for  the  third  time  since  the  foundation  of  Rome) 
the  temple  of  Janus  (B.C.  10).  This  universal  repose, 
however,  waa  interrupted,  4..D.  9,  by  the  defeat  of 
Varus,  who  lost  three  legu  "a  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Germans  under  Arminrus,  and  killed  himself  in 
despair.  The  intelligence  of  this  misfortune  greatly 
agitated  Augustus.  He  let  his  besrd  and  hair  grew, 
and  often  cried  out,  at  if  in  the  deepeat  sorrow,  "  OA 
Varus,  give  me  back  my  legion*  r  Meanwhile  the 
Germans  were  held  in  check  by  Tiberius.  During  the 
peace,  to  which  we  have  just  referred,  Augustus  had 
issued  many  useful  decrees,  and  abolished  many  abuses 
in  the  government.  He  gave  a  new  form  to  the  senate, 
employed  himself  in  improving  the  manners  of  the 
i  people,  promoted  marriage,  suppressed  luxury,  intro- 
duced discipline  into  the  armies,  and,  in  a  word,  did 
everything  in  hia  power  to  subserve  the  best  interests 
of  the  state.  He  adorned  Rome  in  such  a  manner, 
that  it  waa  truly  said  by  him,  "  he  found  it  of  brick, 
and  left  it  of  marble."  (Suetm.,  Aug.,  29.— Dio 
Cat*.,  66,  30.)  He  also  made  journeys  everywhere, 
to  increase  the  blessings  of  peace ;  he  went  to  Sicily 
and  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Gaul,  and  other  quar- 
ters :  in  several  places  be  founded  cities  and  established 
colonies.  (Veil.  Patere.,  2,  93.)  The  people  erected 
altars  to  him,  and  by  a  decree  of  the  aenate,  the  month 
Senilis  was  called  by  the  new  appellation  of  Augustus 
(August).  Two  conspiracies,  which  threatened  hia 
life,  miscarried.  Capo,  Monroe,  and  Egnatius  were 
punished  with  death :  Cinna  waa  more  fortunate,  re- 
ceiving pardon  from  the  emperor.  This  forbearance 
vcreaaed  the  love  of  the  Romans,  and  diminished  the 
•amber  of  the  disaffected ;  so  that  the  maater  of  Rome 
wouii  have  had  nothing  to  wish  for,  if  his  family  had 
keen  as  obedient  aa  the  world.  The  debauchery  of 
his  daughter  Julia  gave  him  the  greatest  pain,  sad  he 
•bowed  himself  more  severe  towards  those  who  de- 
stroyed the  honour  of  his  family  than  towards  those 
who  bad  threatened  hia  life.  History  says,  that  in  his 
old  age  be  waa  ruled  by  Livia,  the  only  person  per- 
hapa  whom  be  truly  loved.  He  had  no  sons,' and  lost 
by  death  bis  sister's  son  Mareeltus,  and  his  daughter's 
sons  Caius  and  Lucius,  whom  he  bad  appointed  bis 
successors.  Drusus,  also,  hia  son-in-law,  whom  he 
loved,  died  early;  and  Tiberias,  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  whom  he  hated  on  account  of  bis  bad  qualities, 
alone  survived.  '•  These  numerous  calamities,  together 
with  hia  continually  increasing  infirmities,  gave  Turn  • 
strong  desire  for  repose.  He  undertook  a  journey  to 
Campania,  from  whose  purer  air  he  hoped  for  relief ; 
but  disease  fixed  upon  him,  and  he  died  at  Nola  (Au- 
gust 19,  A.D.  14),  tn  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
and  forty-fifth  of  his  reign. — Augustus  was  in  his  stat- 
ure something  below  the  middle  size,  but  extremely 
well  proportioned.  (Sutton.,  Aug.,  79.)  His  hail 
waa  a  little  inclined  to  curl,  and  of  a  yellowiah  brown ; 
his  eyes  were  bright  and  lively  ;  but  the  general  ex- 
pression of  hia  countenance  was  remarkably  calm  and 
mild.  His  health  was  throughout  his  life  delicate,  yet 
the  constant  attention  which  he  paid  to  it,  and  hia  strict 
temperance  in  eating  and  drinking,  enabled  him  to  reach 
the  full  age  of  man.  As  a  seducer  and  adulterer,  and 
a  man  of  Tow  sensuality,  hia  character  waa  as  profligate 
aa  that  of  hie  uncle.  (Sueton.,  Aug.,  69,  71.)  In  hia 
literary  qualifications,  without  at  all  rivalling  the  at- 
tainments of  Cesar,  he  was  on  a  level  with  most  Ro- 
mans of  distinction  of  his  time ;  and  it  is  said,  that 
both  in  speaking  and  writing,  hia  style  waa  eminent  for 
«s  perfect  plainness  and  propriety.  (Suetm.,  Aug., 
840 


W,  seqq.)  His  speeches  on  say  public  occasion  were 
composed  beforehand,  and  recited  from  memory ;  nay, 
so  careful,  was  he  not  to  commit  himself  by  any  in. 
considerate  expression,  that,  even  when  discussing  any 
important  subject  with  hia  own  wife,  he  wrote  down 
what  be  had  to  aay,  and  read  it  before  her.  Like  bis 
uncle,  he  was  strongly  tinged  with  superstition.  He 
was  very  deficient  in  military  talent ;  but  in  every  spe- 
cies of  artful  policy,  in  clearly  seeing,  and  steadily  and 
dispassionately  following  hia  own  interest,  and  in  tam- 
ing to  his  own  advantage  all  the  weaknesses  of  others, 
bis  ability,  if  so  it  may  be  called,  has  been  rarely 
equalled.  His  deliberate  cruelty,  his  repeated  treach- 
ery, and  hia  sacrifice  of  every  duty  and  every  feeling  to 
the  purposes  of  his  ambition,  apeak  for  themselves ;  and 
yet  it  would  be  unjust  to  ascribe  to  a  politic  premedi- 
tation all  the  popular  actions  of  his  reign.  Goodie  in 
itself  ro  much  more  delightful  than  evil,  that  he  was 
doubtloFs  not  insensible  to  the  pleasure  of  kind  and 
beneficent  actions,  and  perhaps  sincerely  rejoiced  that 
they  were  no  longer  incompatible  with  his  interests.— 
Among  the  various  arts  to  which  Augustus  resorted  to 
beguile  the  hearts  of  his  people,  and  perhaps  to  render 
them  forgetful  of  their  former  freedom,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  waa  the  encouragement  which  he  extended 
to  learning,  and  the  patronage  he  so  liberally  bestowed 
on  all  by  whom  it  was  cultivated.  To  this  noble  pro- 
tection of  literature  he  was  prompted  not  leas  by  taste 
and  inclination  than  sound  policy ;  and  in  his  patron- 
age of  the  teamed,  his  usual  artifice  had  probably  a 
smaller  share  than  in  those  other  parts  of  his  conduct 
by  which  he  acquired  the  favourable  opinion  of  the 
world.  Augustus  was,  besides,  an  excellent  judge  of 
composition,  and  a  true  critic  in  poetry  ;  ss  that  his 
patronage  waa  never  misplaced,  or  lavished  on  those 
whose  writings  might  rather  have  tended  to  corrupt 
than  improve  the  taste  and  learning  of  the  age.  No 
writer  could  hope  for  patronage  except  by  cultivating 
•  style  both  chaste  and  simple,  which,  if  ornamental, 
waa  not  luxurious,  or,  if  severe,  waa  not  rugged  or 
antiquated.  The  court  of  Augustus  thus  became  a 
school  of  urbanity,  where  men  of  genius  acquired  thai 
delicacy  of  taste,  that  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  that 
purity  of  expression,  which  characterize  the  writers  ol 
the  age.  To  Maecenas,  the  favourite  minister  of  the 
emperor,  the  honour  is  due  of  having  moat  successfully 
followed  out  the  views  of  his  maater  for  promoting  the 
interests  of  literature  ;  but  it  is  wrong  to  give  Mascenas 
the  credit,  aa  some  have  done,  of  first  having  turned 
the  attention  of  Augustus  to  the  patronage  of  literature. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appears  merely  to  have  acted  from 
the  orders,  or  to  have  followed  the  example,  of  hia  im- 
perial maater.  (Encydop.  Metrop.,  Div.  3,  vol.  S,  p 
294,  seqq.—Encyclop.  Arner.,  vol.  1,  p.  469. — Ksgf. 
Univ.,  vol.  3,  p.  37,  seqq. — Dunlop's  Rom.  Lit.,  vol. 
3,  p.  10,  teqq.) — II.  A  title  which  descended  from  Or- 
tavi'ua  to  hia  successors.  It  was  purely  honorary,  and 
carried  with  it  the  idea  of  respect  and  veneration  rather 
than  of  any  authority.  The  feminine  form  Augusta 
waa  often  given  to  the  mothers,  wives,  or  sisters  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Under  Diocleaian,  when  the  new 
constitution  was  given  to  the  empire,  the  title  of  Au- 
gustus became  more  definite,  and  then  began  to  be 
applied  to  the  two  princes  who  held  sway  conjointly, 
while  the  appellation  of  Casxr  was  given  to  each  of 
the  presumptive  heirs  of  the  empire.  The  term  Au- 
gustus is  derived,  not  from  augeo,  but  from  augur. 
(Cronos.,  Tkes.  Antiq.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  462  )  PUcea 
or  buildings  consecrated  by  auguries  were  originally 
called  augusta ;  and  the  name  waa  afterward  applied 
to  other  things  similarly  circumstanced.  Thus  Ennins, 
as  cited  by  Suetonius  (Aug.,  7),  uses  the  expression 
"  augusta  augurio."  (Compare  Fest.,  p.  43. — Osii, 
Fast.,  1,  607,  seqq.)  Consequently,  when  the  title 
Augustus  is  applied  to  a  person,  it  is  equivalent  ir 
meaning  to  sanctus,  sacratus,  or  sacrosanctus  (Con* 
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pare  Dio  Cast.,  58,  16.)  And  hence,  m  Gronoviua 
comedy  remarks,  the  term  in  question  contains  tfrtov 
n,  "sornethiog  of  ■  divine  nature."  The  Greeks, 
moreover,  rendered  Augustus  into  their  language  by 
Zetoorof ,  which  Dio  Cassius  (/.  c.)  explains  by  srirrof  • 
[Creuzer,  Bom.  Antiq.,  p.  292,  teqq.) 

a  tubus,  Flavius,  a  Latin  versifier  of  ^Esopic  fables, 
forty-two  in  number.  The  measure  adopted  by  him 
is  the  elegiac.  According  to  Cannegieter,  one  of  his 
editors,  Avianua  flourished  about  160  A  D.  (Hemic. 
Camug.  it  ttUUe,  &c ,  Flo*.  Atiuti  DitttrUUio,  p. 
SI,  teqq.)  This  opinion,  however,  is  rendered  alto- 
gether Doienahle  by  the  inferior  character  of  the  Latin- 
aj,  which  Cannegieter  endeavours,  though  unsuccess- 
tally,  to  defend.  Avianua  would  seem  to  have  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Theodosius,  long  after  the  date  assigned  by 
the  scholarjust  mentioned.  His  work  is  dedicated  to 
i  certain  Theodosius,  supposed  to  have  been  the  grara- 
Bsrian  Macrobius  Theodosius.  The  (able*  of  Avianua 
are  sometimes  erroneously  ascribed  to  Avienus.  The 
best  editions  of  Aviaous  are,  that  of  Cannegieter,  Am- 
tttlod.,  1731, 8vo,  and  that  of  NodelL  Amitelad.,  1787, 
8to.   (Balir,  Getch.  Bom.  Lit.,  vol  1,  p.  317.) 

Atiesus,  Rufua  Festus,  a  Roman  poet,  whose  age 
and  country  have  both  been  disputed.    St.  Jerome 
speaks  of  bunas  of  a  recent  writer  (t*  Epitt.  ad  Titum, 
v.  12),  and  we  can  scarcely,  therefore,  with  Crinitus, 
place  him  in  the  reign  of  Dioclesiao.    (Criirif.,  de  poet. 
Let.,  e.  80.)  The  death  of  Jerome  happened  A.D. 
420,  in  his  ninety-first  year :  on  the  supposition,  there- 
fore, that  Avienus  flourished  about  the  middle  of  that 
toner's  protracted  life,  we  may  assign  him  to  about 
A.D.  370,  or  the  period  of  Valentiman,  Valeria,  and 
Gratia!).   Tradition  or  conjecture  has  made  him  a 
Spaniard  by  birth  ;  but  this  opinion  is  unsupported  by 
written  testimony,  and  even  contradicted,  if  the  in- 
scription found  in  the  Ccsarian  Villa  refer  to  this 
poet,  which  there  seems  small  reason  to  doubt.  From 
mis  we  learn  that  be  was  the  son  of  Musonius  Aviemu, 
or  the  son  of  Avienus  and  descendant  of  Musonius, 
accordingly  as  we  punctuate  the  first  line  ("  Fetttu 
Muttmi  taboUt  proUraut  Aviuu") ;  that  he  was  bom 
at  Volsinii  in  Etruria ;  that  he  resided  at  Rome ;  that 
he  was  twice  proconsul,  and  the  author  of  many  poet- 
ical pieces.   The  aame  inscription  contradicts  the 
notion,  too  precipitately  grounded  on  some  vague  ex- 
pressions in  his  writings,  that  be  was  a  Christian ;  for 
it  is  nothing  else  than  a  religious  address  to  the  god- 
dess Nortia,  the  Fortune  of  the  Etrurians.    The  extant 
and  acknowledged  works  of  this  poet  are  versions  of 
the  latvofitva  of  Aratus,  and  the  Ticpifiyijoic  of  Dio- 
nynos ;  and  a  portion  of  a  poem  "  De  Ore.  Maritime," 
which  includes,  with  some  digressions,  the  coast  be- 
tween Cadiz  end  Marseilles.    The  other  poems  gen- 
erally believed  to  be  the  work  of  Avienus  are,  an 
Epistle  to  Flaranua  Myrmecios,  an  elegiac  piece  "  de 
Cent*  Stratum,"  and  some  verses  addressed  to  the 
author's  friends  from  the  country.    A  poem  "  de  ur- 
Uu  Hirpama  Mediterraneie"  is  cited  by  some 
Spanish  writers  as  the  production  of  Avienus  (Nicolatts 
Antomue,  Bibl.  Vet.  Hup.,  2,  9),  but  it  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  forgery  of  a  Jesuit  of  Toledo.  Ser- 
vius  (at  Virg.,  &n.,  10,  278-388)  ascribes  to  Avie- 
nus iambic  versions  of  the  narrative  of  Virgil  and  the 
history  of  Livy  ;  which  observation  of  the  grammarian, 
together  with  a  consideration  of  the  genius  and  habits 
a  this  poet,  renders  it  not  altogether  improbable  that 
be  is  the  author  of  a  very  curious  and  spirited  Latin 
Epitome  of  the  Iliad,  which  baa  reached  us,  and  which 
throws  some  light  on  the  poetical  history  of  the  time. 
—The  best  edition  of  Avienus  is  that  of  Wernsdorff, 
m  the  Porte  Latxni  Minaret,  vol.  5,  pt.  2,  Helmttad., 
1791,  Haw.    {Encyclop.  Uetropol.,  Din.  3,  vol.  2,  p. 
675,  ta. — Bakr,  Gesek.  Rom.  Int.,  vol.  1,  p.  185, 
*•?■) 

Aur.ua.  Under  this  name  are  reckoned  three 
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nations  of  Gaul.  I.  The  Aulerci  Bracno rices,  con- 
tiguous to  the  iEdui,  and  subject  to  them,  answering 
to  what  is  now  it  Bntnnmt.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  7,  76.) — 
II.  The  Aulerci  Cenomani,  situate  between  the  Sarta 
or  Sarthe,  and  the  Lasdus,  two  of  the  northern  branches 
of  the  Liger.  Their  country  ia  now  the  Department 
de  la  StrOu.  (Cat.,  B.  <?.,  7,  75.)— III.  The  Au- 
lerci Eburovicee,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sequane  or 
Seme,  below  Lutetia  or  Pant,  answering  now  to  the 
Department  it  I'Eurt.   (Com.,  B.  G.,  3,  17.) 

Aulbtu,  the  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
father  of  Cleopatra.  The  appellation  ia  a  Greek  one, 
meaning  "  flute-player''  (AuXargr),  and  was  given  him 
on  account  of  his  excellence  iu  playing  upon  the  Ante, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  pipe. 

Anus,  a  town  of  Borwtta,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eo- 
ripus,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Chaleia.  It  ia  celebrated 
as  being  the  rendezvous  of  the  Grecian  fleet  when 
about  to  sail  for  Troy,  and  as  the  place  where  they 
were  so  long  detained  by  advene  winds.  (Vtd.  Ipbi- 
genia.)  Strafeo  (103)  remarks,  that,  sa  the  harbour  of 
Aulis  could  not  contain  mors  than  fifty  ships,  the  Gre- 
cian fleet  must  have  assembled  in  the  neighbouring 
port  of  Bathya,  which  was  much  more  extensive. 
From  Xenopbon  we  learn,  that,  when  Ageeilaue  wa, 
on  the  point  of  setting  ant  for  Asia  Minor,  to  cany  est 
the  war  against  Persia,  be  had  intended  to  oner  sp 
sacrifice  at  Aulis,  but  was  opposed  in  this  design  by 
the  Bceotsrcha,  who  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  cere- 
mony with  an  armed  force.  (Httt.  Gr.,3, 4,4.)  Livy 
says  the  distance  between  Aulis  and  Chaleia  was  three 
miles.  (Lie.,  46,  27.)  Paueeniae  (9,  19)  reports, 
that  the  temple  of  Diana  still  existed  when  be  visited 
Aulis,  but  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  were  few, 
and  those  chiefly  potters.  (Cramer' t  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  26),  ttqq.) 

AuipOn,  I.  a  fertile  ridge  and  valley  near  Tarentum, 
in  Southern  Italy,  the  wine  of  which  equalled  the  Fa- 
lernian  in  the  opinion  of  Horace.  {Horet.,  04.,  3,  6, 
18.) — H.  A  valley  of  Palestine,  extending  along  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  called  also  Magnus  Campus. — III. 
Another  in  Syria,  between  the  ridges  of  Libanus  and 
Antilibanus.— IV.  A  district  and  city  of  Messetua, 
bordering  on  Triphylia  and  part  of  Arcadia,  being  sep- 
arated from  these  two  by  the  Node.   (Strut.,  350  

Stepk.  Byt.,  t.  ».) 

Aot-us,  I.  A  ptxtnomen  ccanmon  among  the  Ro- 
mans.—II.  Geuws.   (Kid.  GeUius.) 

A  us.su  a  Lex,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  683,  and  or- 
dained that  judictt  or  jurymen  should  be  chosen 
from  the  Senators,  Equites,  and  Tribuni  iErsrii. — 
Another,  A.U.C.  678.  It  abrogated  a  clause  of  the 
Lex  Cornelia,  and  permitted  the  tribunes  to  hold  other 
offices  after  the  expiration  of  the  tribuneahip. 

AumuaKI.    Kid.  Genabum. 

Auaxuinus,  I.  (Lucius  Domitius)  sa  emperor  of 
Rome,  distinguished  for  his  military  abilities  and  stern 
severity  of  character,  waa  the  son  of  a  peasant  in  the 
territory  of  Skmium,  in  Iltyria.  Hie  father  occupied 
a  smsll  farm,  the  property  of  Aurelius,  a  rich  senator. 
The  son  enlisted  in  the  troops  as  a  common  soldier, 
successively  rose  to  the  rank  of  centurion,  tribune,  pre- 
fect of  a  legion,  inspector  of  the  camp,  general,  or,  as 
it  was  then  called,  duke  of  a  frontier ;  and  at  length, 
during  the  Gothic  war,  exercised  the  important  office 
of  commander-in-chief  of  the  cavalry.  In  every  station 
he  distinguished  himself  by  matchless  valour,  rigid  dis- 
cipline, and  successful  conduct.  Theoclius,  as  quoted 
in  the  Augustan  history  (p.  211),  affirms,  that  in  one 
day  he  killed  forty-eight  Sarmatians,  and  in  several 
subsequent  engagements  nine  hundred  and  fifty.  This 
heroic  valour  was  admired  by  the  soldiers,  and  cele- 
brated in  their  rude  songs,  the  burden  of  which  was 
"  Mile,  mille,  rnille,  occuUt."  At  length  Valerian  IL 
raised  him  to  the  consulship,  and  his  good  fortune  was 
farther  favoured  by  •  wealthy  and  noble  marriage. 
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Hit  next  elevation  was  to  the  throne,  Claudius  II.,  on 
hie  deathbed,  having  recommended  Aurelian  to  the 
troops  of  Illyricum,  who  readily  acceded  to  his  wishes. 
The  reign  ot  this  monarch  lasted  only  four  years  and 
about  nine  months;  but  every  instant  of  that  short 

Sriod  was  filled  by  some  memorable  achievement, 
e  pot  an  end  to  the  Gothic  war,  chastised  the  Ger- 
mans who  invaded  Italy,  recovered  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  out  of  the  hands  of  Tetricus,  and  destroyed  the 
proud  monarchy  which  Zenobia  had  erected  in  the  East 
on  the  ruins  of  the  afflicted  empire.    Owing  to  the  un- 

Snerous  excuse  of  the  queen,  that  she  had  waged  war 
the  advice  of  her  ministers,  her  secretary,  the  eel- 
rated  Longinua,  was  put  to  death  by  the  victor ;  but, 
after  having  graced  his  triumphal  entry  into  Rome, 
Zenobia  herself  was  presented  with  a  villa  near  Tibur, 
and  allowed  to  spend  the  remainder  of  her  days  as  a 
Roman  matron.  (Vid.  Zenobia,  Longinos,  Palmyra.) 
Aurelian  followed  up  hia  victories  by  the  reformation 
of  abuses,  and  the  restoration  throughout  the  empire 
of  order  and  regularity,  but  he  tarnished  his  good  in- 
tentions  by  the  general  severity  of  his  measures,  and 
the  sacrifice  of  the  aenatorian  order  to  his  slightest 
suspicions.  He  had  planned  a  great  expedition  against 
Persia,  and  was  waiting  in  Thrace  for  an  opportunity 
to  cross  the  straits,  when  he  lost  his  life,  A.D.  125,  by 
assassination,  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  excited  by  a 
secretary  whom  he  intended  to  call  to  account  for 
peculation.  Aurelian  was  a  wise,  able,  and  active 
prince,  and  very  useful  in  the  declining  state  of  the 
empire  ;  but  the  austerity  of  his  character  caused  him 
to  be  very  little  regretted.  It  is  said  that  he  meditated 
a  severe  persecution  on  the  Christians,  when  he  was 
so  suddenly  cut  off.  (Hitt.  August.,  p.  311,  teqq. — 
Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  11. — Biogr.  Unit.,  vol. 
3,  p.  73,—Encydop.  Am.,  vol.  I,  p.  474.)— II.  Ossltus, 
a  native  of  Sicca,  m  Numidia,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
lived  between  180  and  840  A.D.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  medical  profession,  and  has  left  behind  him  two 
works :  the  one  entitled,  "  Libri  Quinque  tardarum 
tint  ckromcarum  pattionum,"  and  the  other,  "  Libri 
tret  celentm  tive  acutarum  patnonum."  Both  are 
drawn  from  Greek  authors  ;  from  Themison,  Thessa- 
lus,  and,  above  all,  Soranus.  Cstlius  Aurelisnus  being 
the  only  author  of  the  sect  called  Methodists  who  has 
come  down  to  us  (if  we  except  Octavius  Horatianus, 
who  lived  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  and 
is  little  known),  his  work  is  particularly  valuable,  as 
preserving  to  us  an  account  of  many  theories  and  views 
of  practice  which  would  otherwise  have  been  lost ;  but 
even  of  itself  it  is  deserving  of  much  attention  for  the 
practical  information  which  it  contains.  Celius  is  re- 
markable for  learning,  understanding,  and  scrupulous 
accuracy ;  but  bis  style  is  much  loaded  with  technical 
terms,  and  by  no  means  elegant.  He  has  treated  of 
the  most  important  diseases  which  come  under  the  care 
of  the  physician  in  the  following  manner.  In  the  first 
place,  he  gives  a  very  circumstantial  account  of  the 
symptoms,  which  he  does,  however,  more  like  a  syste- 
matic writer  and  a  compiler,  than  as  an  original  ob- 
server of  nature.  Next,  he  is  at  great  pains  to  point 
out  the  distinction  between  the  disease  he  is  treating 
of  and  those  which  very  nearly  resemble  it.  He  after- 
ward endeavours  to  determine  the  nature  and  seat  of 
the  disease ;  and  this  part  frequently  contains  valuable 
references  to  the  works  of  Erasistratus,  the  celebrated 
-Alexandrean  anatomist.  Then  comes  his  account  of 
the  treatment,  which  is,  in  general,  sensible  and  sci- 
entific, but  somewhat  too  formal,  timid,  and  fettered 
by  the  rules  of  the  sect.  He  is  ingenious,  however,  in 
often  delivering  a  free  statement  ofimodes  of  practice, 
essentially  different  from  his  own.  His  account  of 
Hydrophobia  is  particularly  valuable,  as  being  the  most 
complete  treatise  upon  that  fatal  malady  which  an- 
tiquity has  furnished  us  with.  He  states,  that  the  dis- 
ease is  occasioned  not  only  4>y  the  bite  of  a  dog,  but 
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likewise  by  that  of  wolves,  bears,  leopards,  hones,  lai 
asses.  He  also  mentions  an  instance  of  iu  being 
brought  on  by  a  wound  inflicted  by  the  spurs  of  acock 
Nay,  be  says  that  he  knew  a  case  of  the  disease  being 
brought  on  by  the  breath  of  a  dog,  without  a  wound  at 
all.  Sometimes  too,  be  says,  the  complaint  conies  en 
without  any  apparent  cause.  Hia  description,  if  com- 
pared with  modem  descriptions  (for  example,  with 
that  given  in  Hufeland'a  Journal  for  1816,  by  Dr. 
Goden),  will  be  found  in  every  respect  very  complete. 
He  considers  the  affection  aa  a  general  one,  but  thu 
the  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  more  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  disease ;  and  Dr.  Goden  likewise  is  o( 
opinion,  that  the  splanchnic  nerves  are  more  especially 
affected.  In  short,  his  theory  is,  that  the  complaint 
consists  of  an  incendrum  nervorum,  or  increased  hat 
of  the  nerves.  He  trests  the  disease  upon  much  the 
same  plsn  ss  tetsnus,  to  which  he  appears  to  nave 
considered  it  allied,  by  frictions  with  tepid  oil,  oily 
clysters,  and  other  remedies  of  a  relaxing  nature.  He 
approves  of  venesection,  but  not  to  a  great  extent.  He 
condemns  the  use  of  hellebore,  which  is  a  mode  of 
treatment  approved  of  by  every  ancient  authority  ex- 
cept himself.  Neither,  alao,  doea  he  make  mention  of 
the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  the  wound, 
which  practice  is  recommended  by  the  beat  authoritiet, 
both  ancient  and  modern.  (Sprengel,  Hitt.  dc  la  Mti, 
vol.  8,  p.  87,  teqq.) 

AuiklIus,  I.  Marcus,  a  Roman  emperor.  {Vii. 
Antoninus  II.)— II.  Victor,  a  Roman  historian.  (YU. 
Victor.) 

Auamu,  a  prophetess  held  in  great  veneration  by 
the  Germans.  ( Tacit.,  Germ.,  8.)  Some  imagine  the 
true  form  of  the  name  to  have  been,  when  LaUniied, 
Aturinia;  and  trace  an  analogy  between  it  and  the 
Alruna  of  northern  mythology.  (Consult  Oberlinoi, 
ad  Tacit.,  I.  c.) 

Aweoxa,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn,  daughter  of  Hy- 
perion and  Theia.  Her  Greek  name  was  Eds,  ('Huf). 
Other  genealogies  represent  her  aa  the  daughter  oi 
Titan  and  Terra,  or  of  Pallas,  the  son  of  Cnui  and 
husband  of  Styx,  whence  she  is  sometimes  styled 
PaUantiat.  In  Homer  and  Hesiod  she  is  simply  the 
goddess  of  the  dawn,  but  in  the  works  of  succeeding 
poets  she  is  identified  with  Hemera,  or  the  Day. 
(Mtekyl.,  Pert.,  384.— Eurip.,  Troad.,  844.— Biss, 
Idyll.,  6,  18.— Quint.,  Smyrn,  1,  1 19.— tfotaau,  7, 
286,  894. — Id.,  85,  667.— Mutants,  110,  Ac.)  Au- 
rora became,  by  Astraus,  the  mother  of  the  winds 
Boreas,  Zephyrus,  and  Notus,  and  also  of  the  start  of 
heaven.  (He*.,  Theog.,  378.)  She  was  more  than 
once,  moreover,  deeply  smitten  with  the  love  of  tnorul 
man.  She  carried  off  Orion,  and  kept  him  in  the  isle 
of  Ortygia  till  he  was  slain  there  by  the  darts  of  Diana. 
(CM.,  6, 121.)  Clitua,  the  son  of  Mantius,  was  for  hit 
exceeding  beauty  snatched  away  by  her,  "that  he 
might  be  among  the  gods."  ( Od. ,  1 6, 350.)  She  also 
carried  off  Cephalus,  and  had  by  him  a  son  named 
Phaethon.  (Hct.,  Theog.,  986.  —  Eurip.,  Hipfd, 
457.)  But  her  strongest  affection  waa  for  Tithonot, 
son  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy.  (rial.  Tithomis.) 
The  children  whom  she  bore  to  Titbonus  were  Mem- 
non  and  .Emathion. — The  most  probable  derivation  o* 
the  name  Eds  ('Hue,  Doric  'Aur)  seems  to  be  thai 
from  &a,  to  blow,  regarding  it  ae  the  cool  morning  air 
whose  gentle  breathing  precedes  the  rising  of  the  eon 
The  Latin  term  Aurora  is  similarly  related  to  Aurt 
{Hermann,  iiber  dot  Weten,  dec,  p.  98. — Kdghtlaft 
Mythology,  p.  63,  teqq.)  Aurora  is  sometimes  rep 
resented  in  a  saffron-coloured  robe,  with  a  wand  oi 
torch  in  her  hand,  coming  out  of  a  golden  palace,  and 
ascending  a  chariot  of  the  same  metal.  Homer  de- 
scribes her  as  wearing  a  flowing  veil,  which  she  throw 
back  to  denote  the  dispersion  of  night,  and  as  opening 
with  her  rosy  fingers  the  gates>  of  day.  Others  rep- 
resent bet  aa  a  nymph  crowned  with  Sowers,  with  s 
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•tor  above  her  head,  ■landing  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
waged  horses,  while  in  one  hand  she  holds  a  torch, 
and  with  the  other  scatters  roses,  as  illustrative  of  the 
flowers  springing  from  the  dew,  which  the  poets  de- 
scribe as  diffused  from  the  eyes  of  the  goddess  in  liquid 
pearls.  (Compare  Ingknamx,  Men.  Etruse.,  1,  6.— 
Milk*,  Ftwi  it  Canosa,  5.    Votes,  1, 15.— Id.  ibid., 

2,  ZT.—Eckkd,  SfU.,  7,  3.— Miller,  Archaol.  der 
Kmst,  p.  611.) 

Auatrnct,  a  people  of  Latinm,  on  the  coast  towards 
Campania,  aootheast  of  the  Volsci.  They  were,  in 
fact,  identical  with  the  Anson  iana,  The  Italian  form 
of  the  name  Ausones  can  have  been  no  other  than 
Aumi,  for  from  this  Aurunei  is  manifestly  derived. 
Auruncns  is  Aaruntcut ;  the  termination  belongs  to 
the  number  of  adjective-forms  in  which  the  old  Latin 
luxuriated,  so  as  even  to  form  Tuscanicua  from  Tuscus. 
[Nulndtr's  Horn.  Hist.,  vol  1,  p.  66,  2d  ed„  Cam- 
bids"'  traatsl.) 

Ansae,  a  river  of  Etruris,  which  formerly  joined 
the  Amos,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  latter.  At 
present  they  both  flow  into  the  sea  by  separate  chan- 
nels. Some  indication  of  the  junction  of  these  rivers 
seems  preserved  by  the  name  of  Osori,  attached  to  a 
little  stream  or  ditch  which  lies  between  them.  (Cro- 
mer's A«e.  Ilaiy,  -nil.  1,  p.  174.) 

AoscHisiB,  a  people  of  Libya.  (Rcrodot.,  4,  171.) 
They  extended  from  above  Barca  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Hesperides.  (Compare  RenneWs  Geography  of 
Herodotus,  vol  2,  p.  366.) 

Aosci,  a  people  of  Gallia  Aquitania.  Their  capital 
was  Aosci,  now  Ausck,  on  the  Gtr,  one  of  the  sooth- 
em  branches  of  the  Gammas  or  Garonne.  Its  earlier 
name  ares  Climberris  or  dimberram.    (Cos.,  B.  O., 

3,  37— Mela,  3,  2  —Amm.  Marc.,  15,  38.) 
Arson,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Calypso,  from  whom 

the  Ausones,  a  people  of  Italy,  were  fabled  to  have 
been  descended,    (rid.  Ausonia.) 

Aesoma,  a  name  properly  applied  to  the  whole 
southern  part  of  Italy,  through  which  the  Ausones, 
one  of  the  ancient  races  of  Italy,  had  spread  them- 
selves. Its  derivation  from  Auson,  son  of  Ulysses 
and  Calypso,  is  a  mere  fable.  The  sea  on  the  south- 
east coast  was  for  along  time  called  from  them  Mare 
Auummm.  Niebuhr  makes  the  Ausonians  a  por- 
tion of  the  great  Oscan  nation.  (Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  1, 
p.  56,  id  est,  Cambridge  transl.) 

Avionics  (Decius,  or,  more  correctly,  Decimus, 
Magnus),  a  Roman  poet  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
most  authentic  particulars  respecting  him  are  to  be 
found  in  his  own  writings,  and  more  especially  in  the 
second  volume  of  bis  Prafatiuncula,  wherein  be  treats 
the  subject  professedly.  He  was  bom  at  Burdigala 
(Bordeaux),  where  his  father,  Julias  Ausonius,  was 
so  eminent  physician,  and  also  a  Roman  senator  and 
member  of  the  Municipal  Council.  Had  his  educa- 
tion been  solely  confided  to  paternal  attentions,  it  is 
probable  that  no  record  of  him  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary among  the  Latin  poets,  since  the  elder  Aoso- 
nius, although  well  read  in  Greek,  was  but  indiffer- 
ently acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue.  By  the  ex- 
ertions, however,  of  his  maternal  uncle,  jEmilius 
Magnus  Arborios,  himself  a  poet,  and  the  reputed  au- 
thor of  an  elegy  still  extant,  "  Ad  nympham  mrnir 
nrftan,"  and  those  of  the  grammarians  Minervius, 
Nepouan,  and  Staphylus,  the  disadvantages  of  our  po- 
et's circumstances  were  abundantly  removed.  From 
these  eminent  men  he  acquired  the  principles  of  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.  His  success  in  the  latter  of  thesd 
•todies  induced  him  to  make  trial  of  the  bar ;  but  the 
former  was  hi*  choice,  and  in  A.D.  367  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  Vafentinian  tutor  to  the  young 
prince  Gratian,  whom  he  accompanied  into  Germany 
die  following  year.  He  became  successively  Count 
of  the  empire,  quarter,  governor  of  Gaul,  Libya,  and 


Latinm,  and  first  consul.  The  last  of  these  dignities 
he  obtained  A.D.  379  The  question  has  been  often 
started,  whether  Ausonius  was  a  Christian  or  not. 
Some  have  doubted  the  circumstance  on  account  of 
the  extreme  licentiousness  of  certain  of  hie  produc- 
tions. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  deny  the  affirmative 
of  this  question  without  attacking  the  authenticity  of 
some  of  his  pieces,  such  as,  for  example,  his  first 
Idyl :  besides,  how  can  we  imagine  that  so  xealous  a 
Christian  as  Valentinian  would  have  confided  te  a 
pagan  the  education  of  his  son  1  As  to  the  licentious 
character  of  some  of  his  poetry,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  in  professing  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  day,  he 
omitted,  perhaps,  to  follow  its  purer  precepts,  and 
hence  indulged  in.  effusions  revolting  to  morality  and 
decency.  The  frequent  use  which  he  makes  of  the 
pagan  mythology  in  his  writings  does  not  prove  any- 
thing against  his  observance  of  Christianity,  since  the 
spirit  of  the  times  allowed  this  absurd  mixture  of  fa- 
ble with  truth. — The  exact  time  when  Ausonius  died 
is  uncertain ;  he  was  alive  in  898. — The  poetry  of 
Ausonius,  on  the  whole,  like  that  of  Avienus,  is  mark- 
ed by  poverty  of  argument,  profusion  of  mechanical 
ingenuity,  and  imitation  of,  or,  rather,  compilation  from, 
the  ancients.  It  is  valuable,  however,  to  the  literary 
historian :  its  variety  alone  affords  us  a  considerable 
insight  into  the  state  of  poetry  in  that  age ;  and  the 
station  and  pursuits  of  the  author  allowed  him  that 
familiarity  with  contemporary  poets  which  has  impart- 
ed to  his  works  the  character  of  poetical  memoirs.— 
Of  the  editions  of  Ausonius,  the  best,  although  a  very 
rare  one,  is  that  of  Tollius,  Amst.,  1671, 8vo.  It  con- 
tains the  learned  commentary  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  to- 
gether with  selected  notes  from  Accumius,  Barthiua, 
Gronoviua,  Grevius,  and  others.  The  Delphin  edi- 
tion is  also  held  in  considerable  estimation.  The  Bi- 
pont  edition,  published  in  1783,  8vo,  is  a  useful  and 
correct  one.  (Bahr,  Gesch.  Rom.  lot.,  voL  1,  p.  304, 
seqq.—Sekbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  5S.— En- 
cyclop.  Metropol.,  Dm.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  576,  sea.) 

Aosrlois,  a  sacerdotal  order  st  Rome,  nearly  the 
same  as  the  augurs.  Auspex  (the  nom.  sing.)  deno- 
ted a  person  who  observed  and  interpreted  omens, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  flight,  the  sounds, 
and  the  feeding  of  birds  ;  snd  hence  the  term  is  said 
to  be  derived  from  atis,  "  a  bird,"  and  specio,  "  to  be- 
hold" or  "  observe,"  the  earlier  form  of  the  word  hav- 
ing been  avispex.  In  later  times,  when  the  custom 
of  consulting  tie  suspiceson  every  occasion  lost  much 
of  its  strictness,  the  term  auspex  acquired  a  more  gen- 
eral signification.  Before  this,  the  name  was  particu- 
larly applied  to  the  priest  who  officiated  at  marriages; 
but  now,  those  employed  to  witness  the  signing  of 
the  marriage  contract,  and  to  see  that  everything  was 
rightly  performed,  were  called  auspice*  nuptiarum, 
otherwise  proxeneta,  concilia/Ores,  and  pronubi,  in 
Greek  rrap*v<iu$u>i.  (Vol.  Max.,  2,  1, 1. — Ctc.,  it 
Divm.,  1, 16.— Sutton..  Claud.,  26.— Sen.,  ad  Mn., 
1,  350,  et  4,  i5.—Buleng.,  it  Aug.  *t  Ausp.,  3,  13.) 
Hence  auspex  is  put  for  a  favourer  or  director ;  thus, 
auspex  legit,  "  one  who  advocates  a  law  ;"  diis  aus- 
picibus,  "  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods ;"  auspice 
musa,  "  under  the  inspiration  of  the  muse,"  dec. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Accuses.) 

Austib,  the  South  wind,  the  same  with  the  Notos 
of  the  Greeks.  Pliny  (2,  48)  speaks  of  it  as  a  dry- 
ing, withering  wind,  identifying  it,  therefore,  with  the 
Sirocco  of  modern  times.  Aristotle  (ProbL,  1.  23) 
ascribes  to  its  influence  burning  fevers.  Horace 
(Serm.,  2,  6,  18)  calls  it "  phmbeus  Auster,"  thus 
characterizing  it  as  unhealthy  ;  and,  on  another  occa- 
sion, he  speaks  of  it  in  plainer  language,  as  "  nocens 
corporibus."  (OA,  2, 14,  15.)  Statius  describes  the 
roses  as  dying  at  its  first  approach,  "  Pubtnttnc  room 
prime*  monuntur  ad  Austros."  (Sylv.,  3,  3,  129.- 
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Compare  Virg.,  Eetog.,  8,  88.)  Pliny  recommend* 
the  husbandman  neither  to  trim  his  tree*  nor  prone  hie 
tines  when  this  wind  blows  (18,  76).  On  another  oc- 
casion (18,  46)  he  states,  that  the  pear  and  die  almond 
tree*  lose  their  bads  if  the  heavens  be  clouded  by  a 
south  wind,  though  unaccompanied  by  rain.  This  re- 
mark, however,  is  not  confirmed  by  modern  experience. 
The  south  wind  is  also  described  by  the  Latin  poets 
as  bringing  rain.  {Tibutt.,  1,  1, 47.— Ovid,  Mel.,  13, 
730,  eta.)  We  must  distinguish,  therefore,  between 
the  dry  and  humid  southern  blasts,  as  Phny  does  in  the 
following  passage :  "  (Atuier)  hmmdu*  out  mtvoeu* 
liaka  ett;  Africa  tpndem  incendia  cum  terenitate 
•if erf  (18,  76). 

AirrocBTndMia,  an  appellation  assumed  by  the 
Athenians,  importing  that  they  sprang  from  the  soil 
which  they  inhabited.  (Consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Attica.) 

AutolSl*,  a  people  of  Africa,  on  the  western  or 
Atlantic  coast  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  (Plin.,  9, 
to.—Luta*  Phartat,  4,  677.— SB.  hal.,  3,  68.) 

Aorobfous,  son  of  Mercury  and  Philonis,  accord- 
ing to  the  scholiast  on  Homer  (Od.,  14,  433),  bat,  ac- 
cording to  Panamas  (8,  4),  the  sen  of  Dakhzlion,  and 
Hot  of  Mercury.  He  dwelt  on  Parnassus,  and  was  cel- 
ebrated aa  a  stealer  of  cattle,  which  be  carried  off  in 
such  a  way  aa  to  render  it  nearly  impossible  to  recog- 
nise them,  all  the  marks  being  defaced.  Among 
other*,  he  drove  off  those  of  Sisyphus,  and  he  defaced 
the  marks  as  usual ;  but,  when  Sisyphus  came  in  quest 
of  them,  he,  to  the  gnat  surprise  of  the  thief,  selected 
his  own  beast*  out  of  the  herd,  for  he  bad  marked  the 
initial  letter  of  hia  name  under  their  hoofs.  (The  an- 
cient form  of  the  £  waa  C,  which  is  of  the  shape  of  a 
horse's  hoof.)   Autolycus  forthwith  cultivated  the  ac- 

Jiuaintance  of  one  who  had  thus  proved  himself  too  able 
or  him ;  and  Sisyphus,  it  is  said,  seduced  or  violated 
his  daughter  Anticfea  (who  afterward  married  Laertes), 
and  thus  waa  the  real  father  of  Ulysses.  (Pherecyd., 
ap.  Schrt.  ad  Oi.,  1»,  482.— Sekol.  ad  11.,  10,  867. 
— Ttetx.  ad  Lycophr.,  844. — Keightley't  Mythology, 
p.  400.) 

AuToniEoow,  a  son  of  Dioreaa,  who  went  to  the 
Trojan  war  with  ten  ships.  He  was  the  charioteer  of 
Achillea,  after  whose  death  he  served  Pyrrhus  in  die 
tame  capacity.  [Horn.,  21.,  9,  16,  Ac. — Virg.,  Mn., 
3,  477.) 

Ao-roMoa,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus,  who  married 
Aristams,  by  whom  she  had  Actaxm,  often  called  Au- 
tondiu*  hero*.  The  death  of  her  ton  (rid.  Actason) 
was  to  painful  to  her  that  ebe  retired  from  Bcaotia  to 
Megan,  where  abe  toon  after  died.  (Pa  wan.,  1,  44. 
—Hy gin.,  fob.,  179.— Orid,  Met.,  8, 730.) 

AuTkTGdifKS,  a  people  of  Hispauia  Tarraconensis, 
among  the  Cantabri.  They  occupied  what  ia  now 
the  eastern  half  of  La  Montana,  the  western  quarter 
of  Bucay  and  Alma,  and  the  northeastern  part  of 
Surgo*.  Their  capital  waa  Flatiobriga,  now  Porto 
Gallete,  near  Bilboa.  {Floret,  E*p.  8.,  34,  10  — 
Vkert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  446.)  Mannert,  however, 
makes  it  to  be  Santander.    {Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  373.) 

AziNDS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  The 
word  signifies  inhospitable,  which  was  highly  applicable 
■jo  the  manners  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  coast. 
It  took  the  name  of  Euzinus  after  the  coast  was'  set- 
Jed  by  Grecian  coloniea.    ( Vid.  Pontus  Euzinus.) 

Aztos,  the  largest  river  in  Macedonia,  rising  in  the 
chain  of  Mount  Scardut,  and,  after  a  course  of  eighty 
miles,  forming  an  extensive  lake  near  its  mouth.  It 
.alia  into  the  Sinus  Thermaicus,  after  receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Erigonus,  Ludiaa,  and  Aatreut.  In  the 
middle  ages  this  river  assumed  the  name  of  Bardarns 
{Theophylaet.,  Epitt.,  66. — Niceph.  Greg.,  vol.  1,  p. 
330),  whence  has  been  derived  that  of  Vardari  or 
Tartar,  which  it  now  bears.  ( Cramer'*  Ant.  Greece, 
voL  1,  p.  336.) 
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Aim,  I.  a  mountain  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  Cybete 

•■tat.,  Thek,  4,  293.)— II.  A  son  of  Areas,  king  of 
one  of  the  Dryades.  He  divided 
his  father's  kingdom  with  his  brothers  Aphidas  and 
Elatus,  and  called  his  share  Azania.  There  waa  in 
Aaania  a  fountain  called  Clitorha,  whose  wale™  girt 
a  dislike  for  wine  to  those  who  drank  them.  ( Yitna. 
8,  3.— Ovid,  Met.,  16,  329.— Pautan.,  8,  4— Plin., 
81,  8.— Etymol.  Mag.,  *.  v.  KXtropiov.}— HI.  A  re- 
gion on  the  northeastern  coast  of  Africa,  lying  south' 
of  Aromatum  Promontorram  and  north  of  Barbs  na  It 
ia  now  Ajan.  (Pftrf. — Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytkr. 
— Stukiu*,  ad  Arrian,  I.  e.,  p.  93.) 

Aziita,  a  place  in  Libya,  surrounded  on  both  side* 
by  delightful  hill*  covered  with  tree*,  and  watered  by 
a  river,  where  Battus  built  a  town,  previous  to  found- 
ing Gyrene.  •  {Herod:,  4,  167.)  Ptolemy  calls  the 
place  Axyla.  The  harbour  of  Axons,  mentioned  by 
Syneaiua  (c.  4),  appears  to  coincide  with  this  same 
place.  Pacho  thinks,  that  the  Aziris  of  Herodotus 
coincides  with  the  modern  Temmineh.  {Voyage,  &c., 
p.  66,  seqq.) 

Azores  (the  Aadod  of  Scripture),  one  of  the  five 
chief  cities  of  the  Philistines,  and,  at  the  same  tine, 
one  of  die  oldest  and  moat  celebrated  cities  of  the 
land.  The  god  Dagon  was  worshipped  here.  It  Uj 
on  the  setcoast,  and  m  the  division  of  the  country 
among  the  Israelites,  it  fell  to  the  tribe  of  Jodah,  bat 
wu  not  conquered  until  the  reign  of  Solomon.  In  the 
time  of  King  Hezekiah  it  was  taken  by  the  Assyrians, 
and  subsequently  by  Psannoetkhus,  king  of  Egypt 
after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  years.  (Herod.,  S,  157.) 
At  a  later  period  Azotua  became  the  seat  of  a  Chris- 
tian bishop.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  neu 
a  small  village  called  Etdud.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6,  pt.  1,  p.  861,  teq.) 

B. 

Bianics  or  BiBB.fi*  (or,  aa  the  name  it  sometime* 
corrupted,  Giaaf  is),  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived,  accord- 
ing to  Tyrwhitt,  either  under  Augustus  or  a  short  time 
before  that  emperor ;  while  Coray,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  him  a  contemporary  of  Bion  and  Moscow 
The  particulars  of  his  life  have  not  reached  ua.  All 
that  we  know  of  him  ia,  that,  after  the  example  of  Soc- 
rates, who,  while  in  prison,  amused  himself  with  ver 
tiffing  the  fables  of  JEtop,  Babrius  published  a  col- 
lection of  fables  under  the  title  of  /tvBoc  or  midia/ilo' ; 
from  which  the  fables  of  Phcdrus  are  closely  imitated. 
They  were  written  in  choliambica,  and  comprised  in 
ten  books,  according  to  Suidas,  or  two  volumes,  ac 
cording  to  Avianua.  (Av.,  Prof.  Fat.) — These  two 
accounts  are  not  at  variance  with  each  other,  as  the 
book*  were  doubtless  divisions  made  by  the  aothor, 
like  the  books  of  Ptuedrus,  perhaps  with  an  appropri- 
ate introduction  to  each  ;  while  the  "  volummt"  of 
Avianua  were  probably  rolls  of  parchment  or  papyrus, 
on  which  the  ten  books  were  written.  It  may  be 
farther  observed,  ,that  Avianua  calls  the  books  of 
Phaedrua  libetti,  and  not  volumina.  In  this  man 
ner  may  be  explained  the  statement  of  Pliny  (8, 16), 
that  Aristotle's  writings  on  Natural  History  were 
contained  in  nearly  fifty  volumina.  (Compare  Men- 
age, ad  Diog.  Laert.,  5,  26.)  This  collection  threw 
aD  preceding  ones  into  comparative  obscurity.  It 
appears  to  have  been  still  in  existence  as  late  as  the 
twelfth  century,  in  the  days  of  Tzetzes :  the  copyists, 
however,  of  succeeding  times,  little  sensible  of  the 
charms  of  the  versification  which  Babrius  had  adopted, 
thought  they  could  not  do  better  than  convert  it  into 
so  much  prose ;  and  the  fragments  of  verses,  which 
they  were  unable  in  thia  way  perfectly  to  disguise, 
are  all  that  recalls  the  original  lines  which  they  have 
spoiled.  The  collection  of  Babrius,  thus  dishonoured, 
was  perpetuated  by  numerous  copies,  in  which  traces 
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•f  the  original  became  mote  and  more  obscured,  until 
a  single  apotogne  alone,  that  of  the  swallow  and  night- 
ingale, bore  marks  of  a  versified  fable.  This  piece 
found  its  way  into  a  collection  of  fables  attributed  to 
Ignatius  Magister,  a  priest  of  Constantinople,  who, 
being  in  possession  of  a  copy  of  the  original  fables  of 
fiabnue,  in  chouambic  verse,  as  that  author  had 
written  them,  resolved  to  change  diem  into  iambic 
tenrastics.  With  this  view  he  abridged  and  tortured 
each  apologue  until  he  sacceeded  in  reducing  them 
individoaUjr'to  fear  verses.  Fifty-three  fables  were 
thus  strangled ;  hot  as  if  Ignatius  had  wished,  by 
Beans  of  a  comparison*  to  augment  our  regrets  for 
these  which  ha  had  shared,  he  preserved  entire  and 
unchanged  a  single  fable,  tneone  to  which  we  have  al< 
laded.  At  the  period  when  the  Greek  authors  began 
to  be  printed,  the  true  collection  of  Babrios  no  longer 
existed  :  it  was  thought,  however,  that  the  collection 
of  Ignatius  was  the  original  one,  and  hence  it  was  pub- 
lished under  the  name  of  Babrios,  or  rather  Gsbriae, 
the  B  ra  the  manuscripts  being  confounded  with  •  T. 
The  error  of  the  name  was  only  perceived  shout  the 
dose  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Two  English  scholars, 
the  celebrated  Bentiey,  in  his  dissertation  en  JEsop, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  Tyrwhitt,  m  his  dissertation  on 
Banting  (Load.,  1 776,  8 to),  have  avenged  the  memo- 
ry of  the  poet,  and  dissipated  much  of  the  obscurity 
whjek  hong  over  this  portion  of  literary  hasMry.  The 
latter  of  these  two  scholars  reunited  all  the  fragment* 
of  Babrius  to  he  found  in  Snides,  as  weH  as  aB  those 
which  wen  to  he  mat  with  in  other  works,  -in  this 
way  he  seconded  in  recomposmg  four  of  the  fables 
of  Babrios,  so  that  their  Dumber  now  amounted  m  all 
to  five.  Thirty-three  years  afterward  (IBM)  Da  Pu- 
na published  many  febles-of  JBaap,  up  to  that  time  ia- 
ednad.  In  the  number  of  these  were  thirty-six,  which 
he  believed  to  he  written  in  prose  like  the  rest,  and 
which  be  printed  as  prose  coaapositioos ;  they  were, 
in  reality,  however,  versified  fables,  ead  a  few  correc- 
noae  safficed  to  restore  them  to  their  primitive  form. 
This  service  has  been  rendered  by  Cony,  in  his  col- 
lection of  beep's  Fables ;  by  J.  G.  Schneider,  at  the 
end  of  htavduroa  of  <Eaop,  boat  the  Aogoatan  ICS.  ; 
by  Berger,  as  an  edition  of  the  remains  of  Babrios, 
•shushed  at  Manich  to  181« ;  by  Mr.  G.  Burgee,  m 
the  Classical  Journal  (whose  collection,  however,  is 
anfiaiahed) ;  by  the  present  Bishop  of  London  (Dr. 
BhnfieU),  in  the  maid  number  of  the  Museum  Crki- 
enm ;  and  by  aa  anonymous  writer  in  the  second  noro- 
kerof  the  Cambfidge  Ptnlolsoical  Museum.  (Sdfcatf, 
Hut.  lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  61,  icq.— Cambridge  Pkdol. 
Mtu  ,  a.  S,  p.  *82,  ttq.) 

Bibtloh,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  the 
Babylonian  empire,  situate  on  the  Euphrates,  in  82° 
36'  north  latitude,  and  44°  east  longitude,  as  is  sop- 
posed.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  catty 
tones.  It  ia  remarkable  enoagh  that  Herodetns  should 
have  given  as  no  i Quotation  respecting  its  founder ;  he 
merely  informs  as  that  Semiramis  sad  Httocris,  two  of 
its  queens,  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  guarded 
the  city  against  mnadationa  of  the  river,  as  weH  as 
improved  and  adorned  it  May  we  not  conclude  from 
Ibis,  asks*  Rennell  {Gtografbf  of  Herodobu,  vol  1, 
p.  442),  that  its  antiquity  was  very  great ;  and  as- 
cended so  high  that  Herodotus  could  not  satisfy  him- 
self concerning  it«    At  the  same  time,  adds  this 


teOigent  writer,  the  improvements  that  took  place  in 
toe  city  to  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  might  occasion  toe 
original  foundation  to  be  aacribsd  to  her;  the  tike 
having  happened  to  the  history  of  other  cities.  He- 
rodeus  informs  as  (1,  118),  that  Babylon  became  the 
capital  of  Assyria  after  the  destruction  of  Ntoevefa. 
Perhaps,  then,  we  ought  to  date  the  foundation  of 
those  works  which  appear  so  saapendoos  m  history 
from  that  period  only  :  for,  wonderful  aa  these  works 
to  the  capital  of  an  em- 


pire, the  wonder  increases  when  ascribed  to  the  capital 
of  a  province  only.  If,  then,  with  the  ancient  authors 
generally,  we  allow  Semiramis  to  have  been  the  found- 
ress of  that  Babylon  described  by  Herodotus,  we  can- 
not fix  the  date  of  the  improved  foundation  beyond  the 
eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era  :  so  that  the 
duration  of  this  city,  in  its  improved  form,  was  rata 
than  800  years,  reckoning  to  the  time  of  Pliny.  (£•*> 
neil,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  443,  *o?f  ) — 
The  shape  of  the  city  of  Babylon  was  that  of  a  aqoaaa, 
traversed  each  way  by  twenty-fire  principal  ■  treats, 
which,  of  coarse,  intersected  each  other,  dividing  the 
city  into  685  squares.  These  streets  were  terminated 
at  each  and  by  gates  of  brass,  of  prodigious  size  and 
strength,  with  a  smaller  one  opening  towards  the  rives. 
Respecting  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon,  mere  are  great  variations  among  the  ancient 
writers.  Herodotus  makes  them  800  royal  cnbita,  or 
887  feet,  8  inchea  high,  and  60  royal  cnbita,  or  84 
feet,  6  inches  broad.  Ctasias  gives  60  fathoms  (Ae- 
yvlai),  or  80S  feat,  for  the  height.  Aa  anonymous 
writer  in  Diodoroa  Sicums  makes  the  height  60  com- 
mon cubits,  or  76  feet,  and  this  estimate  ia  followed 
by  Strain  and  Quintua  Cm-tint.  Pliny  gives  888 
feet,  and  Qrosins  800  common  cubits,  or  380  feat 
{Herod.,  1,  178.— Ctttiat,  p.  408,  sd.  Btehr  —Diai. 
Sic.,  3,  7.— Static,  788.  —  Cttrniu,  6,  1.— Pbmf, 
6,  26. — Oronm,  8,  «.)  In  this  statement,  Ctasias 
evidently  copies  from  Herodotus,  since  60  fathoms 
make  exactly  300  cubits ;  only  he  appears  not  to  have 
perceived  that  royal  cabita  were  meant  by  the  latter. 
It  is  she  dear,  -that  the  anonymous  writer  mentioned 
by  Diodoms  Siculus,  as  well  as  Strata  and  Quratos 
Cantos,  bad  Cteaiaa  respectively  ia  view,  but  that, 
startled  at  the  number  of  60  fathoms,  they  have  re- 
duced it  to  the  number  of  60  cubits.  The  number 
800,  employed  by  Pliny,  proves  that  he  bad  consulted 
Herodotus  merely ;  but  that,  through  inadvertence  cm 
bis  part,  or  through  the  fault  of  later  copyists,  feat  are 
substituted  for  c  shits.  Orosros  follows  Herodotus, 
hot,  forgetting  that  the  latter  speaks  of  royal  cubits,  ha 
contents  himself  with  giving  300  comaaon  cubits.  (Lar- 
seer,  ad  Bnodot.,  1,  178.)  But  am  we  to  recurve 
the  estimste  of  Herodotus  aa  correct,  and  entitled  to 
fnU  belief*  Evidently  not:  the  measurement  is  to- 
credible,  and  hears  an  its  very  front  the  impiran  of 
gross  exaggeration.  A  difficulty  also  presents  itself 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Babylon. 
Herodotus  makes  them  ISO  stadia  eaoh  aids,  or  480  to 
circumference.  Pliny  sad  Solrnus  give  the  circuit  at 
60  Reman  miles ;  which,  reckoning  eight  stadia  to  • 
mile,  agrees  with  the  account  of  Herodotus.  Strata 
makes  it  886  stadia.  Diodoras,  from  Cteaiaa,  ■ 
868,  bat  from  Clitarcfaua,  who  accompanied  Alma 
386.  Gurtiue  gives  868.  It  appears  highly  probable, 
remarks  Rennell  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p. 
447),  that  360  or  866  was  the  true  statement  of  die 
circumference,  atoee  one  of  these  numbers  was  report- 
ed by  Cteaiaa,  the  other  (which  differs  so  little)  by 
Churches,  both  of  them  eyewitneeaaa.  Taking  this 
circumference  of  Babylon  at  366  stadia,  and  these  at 
481  feet,  each  aide  of  the  square  (which  is  equal  to 
91,  stadia)  will  he  8.486  British  miles,  or  nearly  84. 
Thia  gives  sn  area  of  73  miles  and  an  inconsiderable 
traction.  If  the  tome  number  of  stadia  be  taken  at 
600  feet  each,  the  area  wiU  be  744.  And,  mush;, 
the  385  atadia  of  Strata,  at  491  feet,  about  80.  The 
480  stadia  of  Herodotus  would  give  about  136  square 
miles,  or  eight  times  the  area  of  London !  Bat  that 
even  78  contiguous  equate  miles  should  have  been  ia 
any  degree  covered  with  buildings,  is  on  every  acoenat 
too  improbable  for  belief.  Thia  famous  city,  in  all 
likelihood,  occupied  a  part  only  of  the  vast  apace  en- 
closed by  its  watts.  It  ia  a  question  that  no  one  eta 
positively  answer,  "what  proportion  of  the  apace  tow 
occupied !"   It  is  possible,  however,  that  nearly  tot* 
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thirds  of  it  might  bsve  been  occupied  in  the  mode  in 
which  the  large  citiee  of  Asia  are  built ;  that  is,  in  the 
style  of  some  of  those  of  India  at  the  present  day,  Bar- 
ing gardens,  reservoirs  of  water,  and  large  open  places 
within  them.  Moreover,  the  bonses  of  the  common 
people  consist  of  one  floor  only ;  so  that,  of  coarse, 
fewer  people  can  be  accommodated  in  the  same  com- 
pass of  ground  in  an  Indian  than  in  a  European  city. 
This  accounts  at  once  for  the  erroneous  dimensions 
of  some  of  the  Asistic  cities ;  and  perhaps  we  cannot 
allow  much  less  than  doable  the  apace  to  accommo- 
date the  same  number  of  Aaiatics  that  Europeans 
would  require.  That  the  area  enclosed  by  the  walla 
of  Babylon  was  only  partly  built  on,  is  proved  by  the 
words  of  Quintus  Curtius  (S,  4),  who  ssys,  that  "toe 
buildings  in  Babylon  are  not  contiguous  to  the  walls, 
bat  some  considerable  space  was  left  all  around." 
Diodorns,  moreover,  describes  s  vast  space  taken  up 
by  the  palaces  and  public  buildings.  The  enclosure 
of  one  of  the  palaces  waa  a  square  of  16  stadia,  or 
near  a  mile  and  a  half;  the  other  of  five  atadia :  here 
are  more  than  2  j  square  miles  occupied  by  the  palaces 
alone.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  temple  and 
tower  of  Belua,  of  vast  extent ;  the  hanging  gardens, 
ccc.  From  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might  be  ad- 
duced, we  may  collect  most  clearly,  that  much  vacant 
apace  remained  within  the  walls  of  Babylon :  and  this 
would  seem  to  do  sway,  in  some  degree,  the  great  dif- 
ficulty respecting  the  magnitude  of  the  city  itself. 
Nor  is  it  stated  as  the  effect  of  the  subsequent  decline 
of  Babylon,  but  as  the  actual  stste  of  it,  when  Alex- 
ander first  entered  the  place :  for  Curtius  leaves  us 
to  understand,  that  the  system  of  cultivating  a  large 
proportion  of  the  enclosed  space  originated  with  the 
foundation  itself ;  and  the  history  of  its  two  sieges,  by 
Cyrus  snd  Darius  Hystaspis,  seems  to  show  it.  (Ren- 
neWt  Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  447.)— The 
walls  of  Babylon  were  built  of  brick  baked  in  the  son, 
cemented  with  bitumen  instead  of  mortar,  and  wore 
encompassed  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch,  lined  with 
the  same  materials,  as  were  also  the  banks  of  the  river 
in  its  course  through  the  city,  the  inhabitants  descend- 
ing to  the  water  by  steps  through  the  amaller  brass 
gates  already  mentioned .  Over  the  river  was  a  bridge, 
connecting  the  two  halves  of  the  city,  which  stood, 
the  one  on  its  eastern,  the  other  on  its  western  bank ; 
the  river  running  nearly  north  and  south.  The  bridge 
was  Ave  furlongs  in  length,  and  thirty  feet  in  breadth, 
and  had  a  palace  at  each  end,  with,  it  ia  said,  a  sub- 
terranean passsge  beneath  the  river  from  one  to  the 
other,  the  work  of  Semiramie.  Within  the  city  was 
the  temple  of  Belus,  or  Jupiter,  which  Herodotus  de- 
scribes as  a  square  of  two  atadia :  in  the  midst  of  this 
arose  the  celebrated  tower,  to  which  both  the  same 
writer  and  Strabo  give  an  elevation  of  one  atadium, 
and  the  same  measure  at  its  base.  The  whole  was  di- 
vided into  eight  separate  towers,  one  above  another, 
of  decreasing  dimensions  to  the  summit ;  where  stood 
a  chapel,  containing  a  couch,  table,  and  other  things, 
of  gold.  Here  the  principal  devotions  were  perform- 
ed :  and  over  this,  on  the  highest  platform  of  all,  waa 
the  observatory,  by  the  help  of  which  the  Babylonians 
are  said  to  have  attained  to  groat  skill  in  astronomy. 
A  winding  staircase  on  the  outside  formed  the  ascent 
to  this  stupendous  edifice. — The  two  palaces,  at  the 
two  ends  of  the  bridge,  have  already  been  alluded  to. 
The  old  palace,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  waa  80  furlongs  (or  three  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters) in  compass.  The  new  pslsce,  which  stood  on 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  opposite  to  the  other,  waa 
00  furlongs  (or  seven  miles  and  a  half)  in  compsss.  It 
was  surrounded  with  three  walla,  one  within  another, 
with  considerable  spsces  betwen  them.  These  walls, 
as  also  those  of  the  other  palace,  were  embellished 
with  an  infinite  variety  of  sculptures,  representing  all 
bods  of  animals  to  the  life.  Among  the  rest  was  a 
S40 


curious  hunting-piece,  in  which  Semiramie  on  bone- 
back  was  throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopsrd,  and  her 
husband  Ninue  piercing  a  lion.    In  this  last  palace 
were  the  hanging  gardens,  so  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks.  They  contained  a  square  of  400  feet  on 
•very  aide,  and  were  carried  up  in  the  manner  of  sev- 
eral large  terraces,  one  above  another,  till  the  height 
equalled  that  of  the  walls  of  the  city.   The  ascent  was 
from  terrace  to  terrace  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The 
whole  pile  was  sustained  by  vast  arches  raised  upon 
other  arches,  one  above  another,  and  strengthened  by 
a  wall,  surrounding  it  On  every  side,  of  twenty-two 
feet  in  thickness.    On  the  top  of  the  arches  were  first 
laid  large  flat  atones,  sixteen  feet  long  and  four  broad; 
over  these  was  a  layer  of  reeds,  mixed  with  a  great 
quantity  of  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rows  of 
bricks  closely  cemented  together.    The  whole  was 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  ley  the 
mould  of  the  garden.    And  all  this  floorage  waa  con- 
trived to  keep  the  moisture  of  the  mould  from  running 
away  through  the  arches.    The  earth  laid  thereon  was 
so  deep  tbst  large  trees  might  take  root  in  it ;  and  with 
each  the  terraces  were  covered,  aa  well  as  with  all 
other  plants  and  flowers  that  were  proper  to  adorn  s 
pleasure-garden.    In  the  upper  terrace  there  was  an 
engine,  or  kind  of  pump,  by  which  water  was  draws 
op  oat  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  the  whole  garden 
was  watered.    Ia  the  spaces  between  the  seven] 
arches  upon  which  this  whole  structure  rested,  were 
large  and  magnificent  apartments,  that  were  very  light, 
and  had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  prospect.  Amyins, 
the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  bred  in  Me- 
dia (for  she  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  lung  of 
that  country),  desired  to  have  something  in  imitation 
of  her  native  hills  and  forests ;  and  the  monarch,  in 
order  to  gratify  her,  is  said  to  have  raised  this  prodi- 
gious structure. — Babylon  waa  probably  in  the  zenith 
of  its  glory  and  dominion  juat  before  the  death  of  Neb- 
uchadnezzar.   The  spoils  of  Nineveh,  Jerusalem,  and 
Egypt  had  enriched  it ;  its  armies  had  swept  like  a 
torrent  over  the  finest  countries  of  the  East,  ond  bad 
at  this  time  no  longer  an  enemy  to  contend  with ;  lbs 
arts  and  sciences,  driven  from  Phoenicia  and  Egret, 
were  centred  here ;  and  hither  the  philosophers  of  the 
West  came  to  imbibe  instruction.  The  fall  of  Babylon, 
before  toe  victorious  arma  of  Cyrus,  occurred  B.C. 
688.    The  height  and  strength  of  the  walls  had  long 
baffled  every  effort  of  the  invader.     Having  under 
stood  st  length,  that  on  a  certain  day,  then  near  ap- 
proaching, a  great  annual  festival  -waa  to  be  kept  st 
Babylon,  when  it  was  customsry  for  the  Babylonians  to 
spend  the  night  in  revelling  and  drunkenness,  he 
thought  this  s  fit  opportunity  for  executing  s  scheme 
which  he  had  planned.   This  was  no  other  then  to 
surprise  the  city  by  turning  the  course  of  the  river;  a 
mode  of  capture  of  which  the  Babylonians,  who  look- 
ed upon  the  river  as  one  of  their  greatest  protections, 
had  not  the  smallest  apprehension.    Accordingly,  on 
the  night  of  the  feast,  he  eent  a  party  of  his  men  to 
the  bead  of  the  canal,  which  led  to  the'great  lake  made 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  to  receive  the  WBters  of  the  Eu- 
phrates while  he  wss  facing  the  banks  of  the  river  with 
walls  of  brick  and  bitumen.    This  party  had  directions, 
as  soon  aa  it  was  dirk,  to  commence  breaking  down 
the  great  bank  or  dam  which  kept  the  waters  of  the 
river  in  their  place,  and  separated  them  from  the  canal 
above  mentioned :  while  Cyrus,  in  the  mean  time,  di- 
viding the  rest  of  his  army,  stationed  one  part  at  the 
place  where  the  river  entered  the  city,  and  the  othn 
where  it  came  out,  with  orders  to  enter  the  channel  ot 
the  river  as  soon  as  they  should  find  it  fordaUe.  This 
happened  by  midnight ;  for,  by  catting  down  the  bank 
leading  to  the  great  lake,  and  making  besides  openings 
into  the  trenches,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  two  years' 
siege,  had  been  dug  round  the  city,  the  river  wss  so 
drained  of  its  water  that  it  became  nearly  dry.  Wlea 
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toe  array  of  Cyrus  entered  the  channel  from  their  re- 
ipeclire  stations  on  each  side  of  the  city,  they  rushed 
onward  towards  the  centre  of  the  place ;  and  finding  the 
gite»  lading  towards  the  river  left  open,  in  the  drunk- 
eaneea  sod  negligence  of  the  night,  they  entered  them, 
tad  net  by  concert  at  the  palace  before  any  alarm  had 
been  given  :  here  the  guards,  partaking,  no  doubt,  in 
its  negligence  and- disorder  of  the  night,  were  surpri- 
nt and  killed.  While  all  this  was  going  on  without, 
i  remarkable  scene  of  widely  different  character  was 
nsstcting  within.  Daniel  was  deciphering  the  wri- 
ting on  the  wall ;  and,  soon  after,  the  soldiers  of  Cy- 
an, baring  killed  toe  guard,  and  meeting  with  no  re- 
sistance, advanced  towards  the  banqueting- ball,  where 
they  encountered  Behhszzsr,  the  ill-fated  monarch, 
and  slew  hrm,  with  bis  armed  followers. — Bsbylon  had 
suffered  much  when  carried  by  the  troops  of  Cyras ; 
bit  other  sufferings  were  to  come.  Cyrus  having  es- 
tablished his  conn  at  Suss,  Babylon,  formerly  the  seat 
of  empire,  was  thus  reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  provin- 
cial cuy ;  and  the  inhabitants,  who,  grown  wealthy 
and  prsod  during  their  empire  over  the  East,  could  ill 
brook  this  change  of  fortune,  resolved  to  make  an  ef- 
fort towards  retraining  their  former  power  and  gran- 
deur. Accordingly,  in  the  fifth  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspn,  and  twelve  yean  after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  hav- 
ing for  several  yean  covertly  laid  in  great  stores  of 
provisions,  and  every  necessary,  they  openly  revolted; 
which,  as  they  might  have  expected,  soon  brought 
■poo  them  the  armies  of  Darius.  The  city  a  second 
time  was  taken  by  stratagem  (east.  Zopyras),  and  Da- 
ms, when  he  again  became  possessed  of  it,  gave  it 

J lo  the  plunder  of  hia  soldiers.  He  impaled  3000 
those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  most  active 
n  the  revolt ;  took  away  the  gates,  and  pulled  down 
the  wahs  to  the  height  of  fifty  cubits.  During  the  re- 
minder of  the  reign  of  Darius,  Babylon  continued  in 
nock  the  same  state  in  which  it  was  left  after  the 
siege.  But  in  the  succeeding  reign  another  blow  "was 
struck  towards  her  downfall.  Xerxes,  in  his  return 
faa  his  Grecian  expedition,  partly  to  indemnify  him- 
self for  his  lasses,  and  partly  out  of  teal  for  the  Ma- 
gian  religion,  which  held  every  kind  of  image-worship 
id  abhorrence,  destroyed  the  temples  snd  plundered 
than  of  their  vast  wealth,  which  appears  to  have  been 
hitherto  spared,  and  which  must  have  been  indeed  pro- 
digKne ;  that  in  the  temple  of  Belus  alone  amounting, 
tmrding  to  Diodorue,  to  above  6000  talents  of  gold, 
or  about  SI  millions  sterling.  From  this  period,  B ab- 
ysm, despoiled  of  her  wealth,  her  strength,  and  her 
rsrioBs  resources,  was  in  no  condition  for  any  more 
revolts ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that,  with 
the  decay  of  her  power  and  local  advantages,  the  pop- 
ulation also  must  decline.  We  bear,  in  Met,  no  more 
of  Babylon  an  til  the  coming  of  Alexander,  ISO  years 
after:  when  the  terror  of  his  name,  or  the  weakness 
of  the  place,  was  such,  that  it  made  not  the  slightest 
pretension*  to  resistance.  Alexander,  after  a  short 
visit  to  Babylon,  proceeded  on  bis  expedition  to  lo- 
an ;  and,  at  bis  return  from  thence,  finding  Babylon 
mure  suitable  in  it*  situation  and  resources  for  the 
capital  of  his  empire  than  any  other  place  in  the  East, 
he  resolved  to  fix  hi*  residence  there,  snd  to  restore 
it  to  its  former  strength  and  magnificence.  For  this 
purpose,  having  examined  the  breach  which  Cyrus 
bad  made  in  the  river,  snd  the  possibility  of  bringing 
it  back  to  it*  former  channel  through  the  city,  he  em- 
ployed 10,000  men  in  the  work,  and,  at  the  same 
mat,  an  equal  number  m  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Be- 
an. An  entire  stop,  however,  waa  put  to  these  great 
undertakings  by  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  here 
tenssnsted  together  his  mighty  projects  snd  bis  life. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Babylon  and  the  East 
Call  to  the  lot  of  Seleucus,  one  of  the  generals  who 
divided  his  empire  among  them.  Seleucus,  for  sev- 
eral years,  was  too  much  engaged  in  contention  with 


his  rivals  to  pay  much  attention  to  Babylon ;  which, 
still  labouring  under  accumulated  evils,  continued  to 
decline.  But  what  completed  its  downfall  was  the 
building  of  Scleucia  by  Seleucus,  about  40  miles  dis- 
tant, on  s  spot  more  favourable  for  commercial  inter- 
course ;  the  restoration  of  Babylon  to  its  ancient  nat- 
ural advantages  appearing  perhaps  hopeless.  That, 
together  with  the  removal  of  the  court,  soon  ex- 
hausted Babylon  of  the  little  that  remained  of  it* 
ancient  trade  and  population.  It  never  after  revi- 
ved, but  continued,  through  each  succeeding  age,  to 
make  farther  advances  in  its  progress  of  depopulation 
and  decay,  until  nothing  but  the  ruins  of  this  one* 
fsmous  city  were  to  be  found.  It  will  be  interesting 
to  trace  the  successive  accounts  of  those  who  have 
made  mention  of  Babylon  during  this  latter  period  : 
that  is,  from  the  building  of  Seleucis  to  its  entire  de- 
struction. The  first  of  these  is  Diodorus  Siculus, 
who  wrote  about  46  years  before  the  Christian  era- 
He  relates,  that  Babylon  having  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parthiana,  the  temples  were  burned  ;  much  of 
the  remaining  part  of  the  city  demolished  ;  snd  many 
of  the  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  This  wss  shout 
130  B.C. :  and,  in  his  own  time,  86  years  after,  he 
says,  that  the  public  buildings  were  destroyed  or  fall- 
en to  decay ;  that  a  very  email  part  of  the  city  was 
inhabited  ;  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  space  with- 
in the  walls  was  tilled.  8trabo,  who  wrote  about  70 
years  after  Diodorus,  says,  that  the  city  was  near- 
ly deserted  ;  snd  that  the  same  might  be  applied  to  it 
which  wss  said  of  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  that  the 
great  city  waa  becoming  a  great  desert.  Quintus 
Curtius,  the  next  in  order,  and  who  wrote  about  60 
A.D.,  is  cited  by  Dr.  Wells  to  show  that  Babylon 
"  waa  lessened  a  fourth  part  in  his  time  ;"  who  im- 
mediately after  says,  that  it  was  reduced  to  desolation 
in  the  time  of  Pliny.  Now,  besides  that  this  account 
of  Quintus  Curtius  is  perfectly  inconsistent  with  pre- 
ceding ones,  the  city  must  hsve  undergone  a  prodi- 
gious decline,  and  that  without  any  assignable  cause, 
m  the  short  space  of  SO  yean,  which  waa  sh the 
time  that  intervened  between  Curtius  and  Pliny.  The 
truth  is,  that  Dr.  Wells  has  mistaken  the  period  re- 
ferred to  by  Quintus  Curtius,  which  was  that  of  the 
arrival  of  Alexander  at  Babylon,  whose  history  be 
wss  writing,  for  that  in  which  the  historian  himself 
lived.  Pliny,  who  lived,  ss  we  have  seen,  about  SO 
years  after  Quintus  Curtius,  and  70  after  Christ,  de- 
clares, that  Babylon  was  st  that  time  "  decayed,  un- 
peopled, and  lying  waste."  From  tin*  time  may  be 
said  to  nave  commenced  the  ruin  of  the  ruins ;  which 
has  been  so  complete,  that  they  are  with  difficulty 
traced :  and,  indeed,  their  exact  position  haa  become  a 
matter  of  learned  dispute.  Psusanias,  about  the  midr 
die  of  the  second  century,  ssys,  that  of  Babylon,  the 
greatest  city  the-  sun  ever  saw,  there  was  remaining 
but  the  walls.  And  Lucian,  about  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  says,  that  in  a  little  time  it  would  be 
sought  for,  and  not  be  found,  like  Nineveh.  Jerome, 
in  the  fourth  century,  gives  the  account  of  a  monk,  at 
that  time  living  in  Jerusalem,  who  bad  been  at  Baby- 
lon, and  who  ssys  that  the  space  occupied  by  the  city 
was  converted  into  a  chase  for  wild  beasts,  for  the 
kings  of  Penis  to  hunt  in ;  the  walls  having  been  re- 
paired for  that  purpose.  Among  more  recent  travel- 
lers, the  best  accounts  of  the  ruins  of  Babylon  are 
given  by  Kinneir,  Rich,  Porter,  and  Buckingham. 
The  ancient  city  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  in 
what  is  now  the  Turkish  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  near  the 
village  of  Hill  or  Hella,  on  the  Euphrates.  Ruin*  of 
various  kinds  are  found  for  many  miles  around  this 
place.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  that 
which  is  thought  to  be  the  remains  of  the  tower  of 
Belus.  Mr.  Rich,  after  refuting  the  opinion  of  Ren- 
net!, who  places  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
account  of  this  stupendous  ruin, 
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or,  a*  it  i»  called  by  the  natives,  Birt  Ntnroui 
("  The  hill  of  Nimrod").  "  If  toy  building,"  nyi  he, 
"  may  be  (upposed  to  have  left  toy  considerable  traces, 
it  k  certainly  the  pyramid  or  tower  of  Belua ;  which, 
by  it*  form,  dimensions,  and  the  solidity  of  its  con- 
struction, was  well  calculated  to  resist  the  ravages  of 
time ;  and,  if  human  force  had  net  been  employed, 
would  in  all  probability  have  remained  to  the  present 
day  in  nearly  as  perfect  a  state  as  the  pyramids  of 
Egypt  Even  under  the  dilapidations  which  we  know 
it  to  have  undergone  at  a  very  early  period,  we  might 
reasonably  look  for  traces  of  it  after  every  other  ves- 
tige of  Babylon  had  vanished  from  the  face  of  the 
earth.  The  whole  height  of  the  Bin  Nemroud  above 
the  plain,  to  the  summit  of  the  brick  wall  on  its  top, 
is  886  feet.  The  brick  wall  itself,  which  stands  oh 
the  edge  of  the  summit,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  face 
of  another  stage,  is  87  feet  high.  In  the  side  of  the 
pile,  a  little  below  the  summit,  is  very  clearly  to  be 
seen  part  of  another  brick  wall,  precisely  resembling 
the  fragment  which  crowns  the  summit,  but  which 
still  encases  and  supports  its  part  of  the  mound. 
This  is  clearly  Indicative  of  another  stage,  of  greater 
extent.  The  masonry  is  infinitely  superior  te  anything 
of  the  kind  I  have  •vet  seen  ;  and,  leaving  out  of  the 
attention  any  conjecture  relative  to  the  original  desti- 
nation of  this  nun,  the  first  impression  made  by  the 
sight  of  it  is,  that  it  was  a  solid  pile,  composed  in  the 
interior  of  unburned  brick,  and  perhaps  earth  or  rub- 
bish ;  that  it  was  constructed  in  preceding  stages, 
and  faced  with  fine  burned  bricks,  having  inscriptions 
on  them,  laid  in  a  very  thin  layer  of  lime  cement ; 
and  that  it  was  reduced  by  violence  to  its  present  ru- 
inous condition.  The  upper  stories  have  been  forcibly 
broken  down,  and  fire  has  been  employed  as  an  in- 
strument of  destruction,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
precisely  how  or  why.  The  facing  of  fine  bricks  baa 
partly  been  removed,  and  pertly  covered  by  the  falling 
down  of  the  mass  which  it  supported  and  kept  to- 
gether. The  Bin  Nemroud  is  in  all  likelihood  at 
present  pretty  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  Alex- 
ander saw  it ;  if  we  give  any  credit  to  the  report 
that  10,000  aten  could  only  remove  the  rubbish,  pre- 
paratory to  repairing  it,  in  two  months.  If  indeed  it 
required  one  half  of  that  number  to  disencumber  it, 
the  state  of  dilapidation  must  have  been  complete. 
The  immense  masses  of  vitrified  brick  which  are 
seen  on  the  top  of  the  mount,  appear  to  have  marked 
its  summit  since  the  time  of  its  destruction.  The 
rubbish  about  its  base  was  probably  in  much  greater 
quantities,  the  weather  having  dissipated  much  of  it 
m  the  course  of  so  many  revolving  ages ;  and  possi- 
bly portions  of  the  exterior  facing  of  fine  brick  may 
nave  disappeared  at  different  periods. "  (Second  Me- 
moir on  the  Ruins  of  Babylon,  p.  166,  tag.,  Loni., 
1839.}— The  account  of  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter  is 
also  exceedingly  interesting.— 'As  regards  the  opinion 
generally  entertained,  that  all  traces  of  the  walls  of 
Babylon  bad  disappeared,  it  may  lie  remarked,  that 
Buckingham  considers  the  hill  or  mound  of  Al  Hhei- 
mat  to  be  a  portion  of  the  ancient  wall.  This  mound 
is  about  ten  miles  east  of  Hillah.  It  appears  to  con- 
sist of  a  solid  mass  of  brickwork,  and  is  of  an  oval 
form,  its  length  being  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
from  80  to  100  feet  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  from  70 
to  80  high.  On  the  summit  is  a  mass  of  solid  wall, 
about  80  feet  in  length  by  13  to  16  in  thickness, 
bearing  marks  of  being  broken  and  incomplete  on 
every  side. — The  bricks  obtained  from  the  ruins  of 
Babylon  are  celebrated  among  antiquaries  for  the  in- 
scriptions stamped  upon  mem.  These  inscriptions 
are  in  the  cuneiform  or  Babylonian  character :  some 
four,  and  even  seven  lines.  Grotefend,  Bumouf,  and 
Lassen  have  done  roach  towards  deciphering  these. 
(Acres,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  *,  ».  885,  mm  — Matu- 
ftrtt  Script.  Gazetteer,  p.  68,  #eff.)— 41.  A  city  of 
MS 


Egypt,  north  of  Memphis,  supposed  to  have  been  fount, 
ed  by  the  Persians  during  the  reign  of  Cambym. 
A  quarter,  retaining  the  name  of  BabotU  or  Btbiim, 
in  the  town  of  Old  Cairo,  marks  its  position.  (Put 
4,  6.— Strai.,  666. — Jotepk.,  Ant.  JuL,  8, 5.) 

Babylonia,  a  Urge  province  of  Upper  Asia,  of 
which  Babylon  was  the  capital.  It  was  bounded  sa 
the  north  by  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria ;  on  the  wast 
by  Arabia  Deserts ;  on  the  south  by  the  Sinus  Pens, 
cos ;  and  on  the  east  by  the  Tigris.  According  to 
Ptolemy  (6,  SO),  it  comprised  Chaldee,  Amordacia, 
and,  at  the  moat  flourishing  period,  a  part  of  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Assyria.  The  modern  name  is  Irak  An- 
bi,  or  Babeli.  Babylonia  is  a  dry  stepp*  or  table- 
land, but  enjoya  a  delightful  climate.  It  was  and  sul 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  lands  in  the  world.  He- 
rodotus (1, 188jgives  the  following  account  of  its  fer- 
tility. "  All  the  country  about  Babylon  is,  like  Egypt, 
divided  by  frequent  canals ;  of  which  the  largest  is 
navigable,  and,  beginning  st  the  Euphrates,  has  a 
southeastern  direction,  and  falls  into  the  river  Tigris, 
on  which  the  city  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.  No 
part  of  the  known  world  produces  so  good  wheat ;  bat 
the  vine,  the  oUve,  and  the  fig-tree,  they  do  not  eves 
attempt  to  cultivate.  Yet,  in  recompense,  it  abound* 
so  much  in  corn,  as  to  yield  at  all  time*  two  hundred 
fold,  and  even  three  hundred  fold  when  it  iaanost  fruit- 
ful. Wheat  and  barley  carry  a  blade  full  four  digits  in 
breadth  ;  and  though  I  well  know  to  what  a  surprising 
height  millet  and  sesame  grow  in  those  parts,  I  abafi 
be  silent  in  that  particular ;  because  I  am  well  asaiutd 
that  what  has  already  been  related  concerning  othat 
fruits,  is  far  more  credible  to  those  who  have  never 
been  at  Babylon.  They  use  no  other  oil  than  such  at 
ia  drawn  from  sesame.  The  palm-tree  grows  ever  all 
the  plain ;  and  the  greater  part  bean  fruit,  with  which 
they  make  bread,  wine,  and  honey.'*  The  prodac* 
are  nearly  the  same  now  aa  they  vrere  in  ancient  times. 
The  southwestern  pan  of  Babylonia  was  called  Chal- 
dea. In  the  more  extensive  sense  of  the  word,  Bab- 
ylonia was  the  most  important  satrapy  of  the  Persia* 
empire,  and  comprised  both  Assyria  and  Mesopotamia. 
(Phn.,  6,  18.— Id.,  6,  86.— /*.,  18, 46.— Strai,  358, 
Sec.) 

Babvxsa,  a  fortified  castle  near  Artaxata,  whan 
were  kept  the  treasures  of  Tigtanes  and  Anabaas*. 
(Strte.,  364.) 

Bacoha,  the  pries  te*  see  of  Bacchus.  (Fad.  Bac- 
chantes.) 

BacchanalIa,  fsstivala  in  honour  of  Bsechui  at 
Rome,  die  same  as  the  Dionyaia  of  the  Greeks.  (Fid. 
Dionyaia.) 

Baoch  antes.  The  worship  of  Bacchus  prevailed  ia 
almost  all  parts  of  Greece.  Men  and  women  joined  it 
hi*  festivals  dressed  in  Asiatic  robes  and  bonnets ;  then- 
heads,  wreathed  with  vine  and  ivy  leaves,  with  fawa- 
akina(vs£p(der)  flung  over  their  shoulder*,  and  thyrsi, 
or  blunt  spears  twined  with  vine-leaves,  in  their  hands, 
they  ran  through  the  country,  shouting  lo  Baccht  ! 
Ewi  I  laeekt  I  Sec.,  swinging  their  thyrsi,  seating 
on  drums,  and  sounding  various  instruments.  Inde- 
cent emblems  were  carried  in  procession,  and  the  car 
emoniea  often  assumed  a  most  immoral  character  aad 
tendency.  The  women,  who  bore  a  chief  part  in  these 
frantic  revels,  were  called  Batch*,  Mesntdet,  7'Ayts- 
dti,  Evmda,  dec.   (Kaghtkt)'*  Mythology,  p.  216.) 

B  ACCBtus  and  fiimos,  two  celebrated  gladiators  of 
equal  age  and  ateength,  who,  alter  eonqesrmg  naay 
competitors,  engaged  with  eseh  other  and  died  of  mu- 
tual wounds ;  whence  the  proverb  to  express  equality, 
BUhui  centre  Baethium.  (Hereto,  Strm.,  i,  7,  80 
—Porphgrion,  Sehoi.  ad  Herat.,  I.  c.) 

Bacchus,  son  of  Jupiter  end  Senaele  daughter  of 
Cadmus  Jupiter,  enamoured  of  the  beauty  of  Seattle, 
visited  her  in  secret.  Juno's  jealousy  took  the  alarm, 
and,  under  the  form  of  an  eld  wosaan.  she  came  u 
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Scmere,  and,  by  exciting  doubts  of  the  real  character 
of  her  lover,  induced  her,  when  next  he  came,  to  ex- 
act a  promise  that  he  would  visit  her  is  he  was  wort 
»  visit  Juno.    An  unwary  promise  was  thus  drawn 
from  the  god  before  he  knew  what  he  was  required  to 
perform  ;  and  he  therefore  entered  the  bower  of  Seat- 
tle, with  the  lightning  and  thunder  naming,  flashing, 
jtud  roaring  around  him.    Overcome  with  terror, 
'  Semele,  who  was  now  six  months  gone  with  child, 
expired  in  the  thanes,  and  Jupiter,  taking  the  babe, 
thus  prematurely  bom,  sewed  it  up  in  his  thigh.  In 
due  time  it  came  forth,  and  Jupiter,  then  naming  it 
Bacchns  (in  Greek  Dionysus),  gave  it  to  Mercury  to 
convey  to  Ino,  the  sister  of  Semele,  with  directions 
»  rear  it.    Juno,  whose  revenge  was  not  yet  satiated, 
erased  Athamss,  the  husband  of  Ino,  to  go  mad ;  and 
Jupiter,  to  save  Bacchus  from  the  machinations  of  hia 
spouse,  changed  him  into  a  lrid,  under  which  form 
Mercury  conveyed  him  to  the  Nymphs  of  Nysa,  by 
whom  he  was  reared.    When  be  grew  up,  he  discov- 
ered the  culture  of  the  vine,  and  the  mode  of  extract- 
ingita  precious  liquor ;  but  Juno  struck  hhn  with  mad- 
ness, and  be  roamed  through  great  part  of  Asia.  In 
Phrygim  Rhea  cured  him,  and  taught  him  her  religions 
rite*,  which  he  now  reserved  to  introduce  into  Greece. 
White  passing  through  Thrace,  be  was  so  furiously 
attacked  by  Lyenrgus,  a  prince  of  that  country,  mat  he 
wsa  obliged  to  take  refuge  with  Thetis,  in  the  sea. 
But  he  mmeted  on  the  monarch  severe  retaliation* 
('Pot.  Lycurgas.)  When  Bacchus  reached  Thebes, 
the  women  resdiry  received  the  new  rites,  end  ran 
wQdly  through  the  woods  of  Crtbaron,   Pentheue,  the 
ruler  of  Thebes,  however,  set  himself  against  them ; 
and  Bacchus  caused  him  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his 
Homer  and  hia  aunts.    He  next  proceeded  to  Attica, 
where  he  taught  rearms  the  culture  of  the  vine.  (Fid. 
Icufos,  Erigeoe.)  »At  Argot  the  rites  of  Bacchus 
were  received,  a*  st  Thebes,  by  the  women,  and  op- 
posed by  Perseus,  son  of  Jupiter  and  DanaS.  Jove, 
however,  reduced  his  two  sons  to  amity,  and  Bacchus 
thence  passed  over  to  Naxos,  where  he  met  Ariadne. 
On  his  way  to  this  island  he  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Tyrrhenian  pirates,  who  bound  hhn  with  -cords,  in- 
tending to  seH  him  as  a  slave.    But  the  cords  fell  from 
his  limbs,  vines  with  clustering  grapes  spread  over  the 
sail,  and  ivy,  laden  with  berries,  ran  up  the  masts  and 
■ties  of  the  vessel.   The  god,  thereupon  astirm mg  the 
farm  of  a  Kern,  seized  the  captain  of  the  ship,  and  the 
terrified  crew,  to  escape  him,  leaped  into  the  sea  and 
became  dolphins.    The  pOot  alone,  who  had  taken  the 
pan  of  Bacchus,  remained  on  beard ;  the  god  then 
declared  to  him  who  he  was,  snd  took  him  under  Ms 
protection.    The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  the  East 
it  also  celebrated.    In  the  Baecrue  of  Euripides  the 
god  describes  himself  as  having  gone  through  Lydia, 
Fhrrgia,  Persia,  Bactsia,  Media,  Arabia,  and  the  coast 
of  Asia,  inhabited  by  mingled  Greeks  snd  burbariana, 
throughout  all  which  he  bad  established  his  dances  and 
religious  rite*.   India,  in  particular,  was  the  scene  of 
his  conquests.    He  marched  at  the  head  of  an  army 
composed  of  both  men  and  women,  eU  inspired  with 
divine  firry,  and  armed  with  thyrsi,  dashing  cymbals, 
and  other  musical  instruments,  snd  uttering  the  wild- 
est cries.    His  conquests  were  easy  and  without 
bloodshed ;  the  nations  readily  submitted,  and  the  god 
taught  them  the  use  of  the  vina,  the  cultivation  of  the 
earth,  and  the  art  of  making  honey.   Bacchus  was 
s*n  fabled  to  have  assisted  the  gens  m  their  wars 
against  the  giants,  having  assumed  on  that  occasion 
the  form  of  a  lion.   He  afterward  descended  to  Ere- 
bus, whence  be  brought  bis  mother,  whom  he  now 
named  Thy  one,  snd  ascended  with  her  to  the  abode 
of  the  gods.    (ApoOod.,  8,  6,  3.— Died.  8k.,  3,  62  — 
Id,  4,«.— Borttt.,  Od.,%  19,  ».)— like  every  other 
portion  of  the  Grecian  mythology,  the  history  of  the 
vine-god  was  pragma  tised  when  mHeUty  heel 
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prevalent.  Thus,  Diodoroa  gives  us,  probably  ham 
the  crclogreph  Dionysiut,  the  following  narrative. 
Ammon,  a  monarch  of  Libya,  waa  married  to  Rhea,  a 
daughter  of  Manns  ;  but  meeting,  near  the  Cerauaiaa 
mountains,  a  beautiful  maiden  named  Amalthea,  lie 
became  enamoured  of  her.  He  made  her  mistress  of 
the  adjacent  fruitful  country,  which,  from  its  resssj 
Wing  s  bull's  hom  in  form,  was  named  the  Western 
horn,  snd  then  Amalthea"*  horn,  which  last  name  was 
afterward  given  to  places  similar  to  it  in  fertility. 


Amalthea  here  bore  him  a  son,  whom,  fearing  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Rhea,  he  convoyed  to  a  town  named  Nysa, 
situated  not  far  from  the  Horn,  in  an  island  formed  by 


the  river  Triton.  He  committed  the  care  of  mm  to 
Nysa,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Aristaus,  while  Minerva 
wss  appointed  to  keep  guard  agamat  the  aasauita  of 
Rhea.  Tins  delicious  isle,  which  was  precipitous  on 
all  aides,  with  a  single  entrance,  through  a  narrow  glen 
described  in  a  similar 


thickly  shaded  with  trees,  is  dt 
manner  with  Pancbais  and  other 


same  nature. 


happy  retreats  of  the 
It  bad  verdant  meads,  abundant  springs, 
trees  of  every  kind,  flowers  of  all  hues,  and  evermore 
resounded  with  the  melody  of  birds.  (Compare  Jft£- 
tm,  P.  L.,  4,  876,  *tqq.)  After  he  grew  up,  Bac- 
chus became  a  mighty  conqueror,  according  to  this 
legend,  and  a  benefactor  of  mankind,  by  whom  he 
finally  deified.— Though  the  adventure*  of  ~ 
'ly  the  theme 


i  of  poets,  especially  of  the 


dramatists,  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  narrated  in 
continuity,  Kke  those  of  Hercules,  until  after  the  de- 
cline of  Grecian  poetry.  It  was  in  the  fifth  centaty 
of  the  Christian  era  that  Nonmis,  a  native  of  Psnopo- 
lts,  in  Egypt,  nude  the  history  of  Bsechus  the  subject 
of  a  poem,  containing  forty-eight  books,  the  wildest 
and  strangest  that  can  well  be  conceived,  mere  re- 
sembling the  Ramayrma  of  India  nan  anything  to  be 
found  in  ancient  or  modern  occidental  literature.  It 
forms  a  vast  repertory  of  Bacchic  fable.  {Vid.  Non- 
mis.) — Beeches  was  represented  in  a  variety  of  mode* 
and  characters  by  the  ancient  srtiets.  The  Theban 
Bacchus  appears  with  the  delicate  line* meats  ef  a 
maiden  rather  than  those  of  a  young  man ;  his  whole 
air  snd  gait  are  etfemmste ;  his  long,  flowing  hah  is, 
like  that  of  Apollo,  collected  behind  his  bead,  wreath- 
ed with  ivy  or  a  fillet ;  he  n  either  naked  or  wrapped 
in  a  large  cloak,  and  the  netnt,  or  fawn's  akin,  ia  some- 
times flung  over  ms  shoulders ;  he  carries  a  thymus, 
and  a  panther  generally  lies  at  hia  feet.  Ia  sons 
monuments  Bsechus  appears  bearded,  m  others  Wars' 
(the  Bscchus-Sebariut),  whence  m  the  arysterias  ha 
was  identified  with  Osiris,  snd  regarded  a*  the  Stat. 
For  another  legend  relative  to  the  bona  with  which  ha 
is  depicted,  consult  the  article  Ammon  He  ia  some- 
times alone,  at  other  times  in  company  win  Ariadne 
or  the  youth  Amperes.  His  triumph  over  the  Indians 
is  represented  in  greet  pomp.  The  captives  sre  chain- 
ed, and  placed  on  wagons  er  elephants,  and  smora? 
them  is  carried  a  large  cruier  fall  of  wine.  The  gad 
himself  is  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants  or  ssafthera, 
wsnmg'on  Ampelue,  preceded  by  Pan,  and  followed 
by  Srlenus,  the  satyrs,  end  Msmadee,  on  foot  or  en 
horseback,  who  make  the  air  resound  with  their  odea 
snd  the  crash  of  their  instruments.  The  rodan  Bac- 
chus is  always  bearded.— It  ia  with  reason  that  Sopba- 
eres  styles  Bacchus  many  named  (-rmXvvwfioc,  Ani\g.y 
1115),  for  in  the  Orphic  hymns  alone  we  meet  with 
upward  of  forty  of  ms  appeftstione.  The  e»y*»*asgy 
of  the  most  common  one,  Bacchus,  has  been  variously 
given ;  H  appears,  however,  to  be  only  soother  form 
fmlaeehm.  (  Kii.  Iacchus.)  Some  mske  k  the  ssnto 
with  Bagit,  one  of  me  names  of  the  Hindu  dewy 
Schrva.  {Keigktkf*  Mythology,  -p.  *1S, 
Modern  writers  sre  much  divided  in  opinion  wspisat 
mg  the  origin  of  the  worship  ef  Bsoohas,  and  mat*/ 
arguments  have  been  urged  m  swpport  of  ru  having 
come  from  a  Grecian  source.    A  diepai 
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of  the  subject,  however,  will  lead,  we  think,  to  the  con- 
viction that  the  religion*  system  of  this  deity  is  of  In- 
dian origin.  In  order,  however,  to  reach  the  soil  of 
Greece,  it  had  to  traverse  other  countries.  Upper  Asia, 
0  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace ;  and,  in  its  march,  its 
fabulous  legends  became  enlarged  and  variously  mod- 
ified. It  is  impossible  to  deny  the  identity  of  Bac- 
chus with  Osiris.  The  birth  of  Bacchus,  drawn  living 
from  the  womb  of  Semele,  after  she  had  periabed  be- 
neath the  fires  of  Jove,  and  his  strange  translation  to 
the  thigh  of  the  monarch  of  Olympus,  bear  the  impress 
of  Oriental  imagery.  When  be  escapes  from  his 
mother's  womb,  an  ivy-branch  springs  forth  from  a 
column  to  cover  him  with  its  shade  (Eurip.,  Phan., 
068,  teqq.),  and  the  ivy  was  in  Egypt  the  plant  of 
Osiris.  (Plut.,  it  J*,  el  0:,  p.  365  —  Op.,  ed.  Reieke, 
vol.  7,  p.  443.)  In  like  manner,  the  coffin  of  the 
Egyptian  deity  is  shaded  by  the  plant  erica,  which 
springs  suddenly  from  the  ground  and  envelops  it. 
(Plut.,  ibid.)  Bacchus  and  Osiris  both  float  upon  the 
waters  in  a  chest  or  ark.  They  have  both  for  their 
symbols  the  head  of  a  bull;  and  hence  Bacchus  is 
styled  Bougenes  by  Plutarch. — It  is  equally  impossible 
not  to  recognise  m  Bacchus  the  Schiva  of  India,  as 
well  as  the  Lingam  hie  symbol.  (Compare  Rhode, 
Religieee  Bildung,  dec.,  der  Hindus,  vol.  2,  p.  833.) 
If  we  wish  to  call  etymology  to  our  aid,  we  shall  be 
struck  with  the  remembrance  which  Dionytut  (Ai<5- 
vvooc),  the  Greek  name  of  Bacchus,  bears  to  Diomchi 
(Deva-Nieka),  a  surname  of  Schiva.  (Langlit,  Re- 
ekercket  Atiatiques,  vol.  1,  p.  378. — Creuxer't  Sym- 
bolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  p.  148,  in  natis.)  An 
analogy  may  alas  be  traced  between  the  Greek  term 
uijpof,  "  thigh,"  and  the  Indian  Merou,  the  mountain  of 
the  gods.  One  of  the  symbols  of  Bacchus  is  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  ;  this  is  also  one  of  Schiva's.  The  two 
systems  of  worship  have  the  same  obscenities,  and  the 
same  emblems  of  the  generative  power.  (Atialic  Re- 
tearchet,  vol.  8,  p.  50.)  Schiva  is  represented,  in  the 
Hindu  mythology,  as  assuming  the  form  of  a  lion 
during  the  great  battle  of  the  gods.  He  seizes  the 
monster  that  attacks  him,  and  assails  him  with  hjs 
teeth  and  fangs,  while  Daurga  pierces  him  with  his 
lance.  The  same  exploit  is  attributed,  in  the  Grecian 
mythology,  to  Bacchus,  under  the  same  form,  against 
the  giant  Rhoetos.  (Her.,  Can*.,  3,  19,  33.)  The 
manner  in  which  the  worship  of  Bacchus  came  into 
Greece,  probably  by  means  of  several  successive  mi- 
grations, through  regions  widely  remote,  will  ever  re- 
main an  enigma  of  difficult  solution.  The  Greeks, 
indeed,  made  Thebes  the  birthplace  of  this  deity ;  but 
this  proves  nothing  for  the  fsct  of  his  Grecian  origin. 
Thebes,  in  Bosotia,  was  the  centre  of  the  Cadmean- 
Asiatic  mythology  :  a  god,  whose  worship  came  to  the 
rest  of  the  Greeks  out  of  Thebes,  was  for  them  a  deity 
born  in  Thebes;  and  hence  arose  the  legend  of  the 
Theban  origin  of  Bacchus.  ( Buttmann't  Stytholagut, 
vol.  1,  p.  6.)  So,  when  the  Greek  mythology  makes 
Bacchus  to  have  gone  on  an  expedition  to  Asia,  and 
to  have  conquered  India,  it  merely  reverses  the  order 
of  events,  and  describes,  ss  the  victorious  progress  Of 
a  Grecian  deity,  what  was  in  reality  the  course  which 
the  religion  of  sn  Oriental  deity  took,  from  the  Eaat 
to  the  West.  (Kanne,  MythAogit  der  Griechen,  <) 
31.)  In  the  Anti- SymboUk  of  Voss  (p.  66,  *eqq.\  we 
have  an  excellent  history  of  the  introduction  of  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  into  Greece,  and  its  progress  in 
that  country,  from  the  30th  to  the  60th  Olympiad. 
We  find  this  worship  making  its  first  appearance  in 
the  mysteries  of  Samothrace ;  furnishing  to  the  Ioni- 
an school  Phoenician  elements ;  enriching  itself  with 
ideas  of  Asiatic  origin  by  means  of  the  extension  of 
commerce;  mingling  with  the  elements  of  Grecian 
philosophy  in  their  very  cradle  ;  presenting  Lydian  and 
Phrygian  additions  as  a  primitive  basis ;  giving  an  oc- 
cult meaning  to  the  public  games  at  Olympia;  carry- 
360 


ing  back  into  Egypt,  under  the  reign  of  Paammetichm, 
along  with  Milesian  colonies,  and  enriched  with  im- 
mense developments,  what  the  Egyptian  colonies  had 
once  carried  into  Greece ;  identifying  itself  with  the 
Orphic  doctrine ;  but  remaining  always  an  object  of 
suspicion  sod  aversion,  and  contemned  by  the  wise  in 
the  days  of  Xenophanes  and  Heracbtua,  as  it  had  been 
a  long  time  before  proscribed  by  kings  and  rejected  by 
communities.  The  fables  of  which  Bacchus  is  made 
the  hero,  the  rites  which  these  fables  elucidated,  rite* 
bearing  at  one  time  the  impress  of  profound  sadness, 
at  another  of  frantic  joy,  and  by  turns  bloody  and  licen- 
tious, mournful  and  frantic,  never  became  part  of  tbt 
Grecian  system  of  religion.  Wherever  they  announ- 
ced themselves,  they  excited  only  horror  and  dread. 
The  sufferings  and  the  destruction  of  various  dynasties 
attach  themselves  to  their  frightful  and  sudden  ap- 
pearance. Agave  rends  in  pieces  her  son  Ponlheoe. 
loo  precipitates  herself  into  the  sea,  with  MelicerU  in 
her  arms.  The  daughters  of  Minyas,  becoming  furi- 
ous, commit  horrible  murder,  and  undergo  a  hideous 
metamorphosis.  The  language  of  the  poets  who  relate 
to  us  these  fearful  traditions,  is  sombre  and  mysterious 
in  its  character,  and  bears  evident  marks  of  a  sacerdo- 
tal origin.  The  philosophic  Euripides,  ss  well  as  Ovid, 
who  expresses  himself  with  so  much  lightness  in  ref- 
erence to  other  legends,  appear,  in  describing  the  death 
of  Pentheus,  to  partake  of  the  sanguinary  joy,  the 
ferocious  irony,  and  the  fanaticism  of  the  Bacchantes. 
One  would  feel  tempted  to  say,  that  the  sacerdotal 
spirit  had  triumphed  over  these  incredulous  poets,  and 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  centuries,  the  phrensy  of  the 
ancient  orgies  had  affected  their  senses  and  troubled 
their  reason.  In  the  age  of  Homer  these  mournful 
recitsls  were  either  unknown  or  treated  with  disdain ; 
for  he  speaks  only  once  of  Bacchus,  on  occasion  of  the 
victory  which  he  gained  over  Lycyrjjus  (Hi,  6,  130.— 
Compare  Od.,  34,  74),  and  the  scholiasts  express  their 
surprise,  that  the  poet,  after  having  thus  placed  Bac- 
chus among  the  divinities  of  Olympus,  makes  him  take 
no  part  in  the  subjects  that  divide  them.  The  Grecian 
spirit,  therefore,  renounced,  st  an  early  period,  every 
attempt  to  modify  this  so  heterogeneous  a  conceptiot. 
(Constant,  it  la  Religion,  vol.  2,  p.  419,  eeqq.) 

BaccrylIdes,  a  lyric  poet  of  Ceos,  nephew  to  Si- 
monides.  He  flourished  about  450  B.C.  and  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of  his  day. 
Bacchylidea  shared  with  Pindar  the  favour  of  King 
Hiero  at  the  court  of  Syracuse.  That  his  poetry  was 
but  an  imitation  of  one  branch  of  that  of  Simonides, 
cultivated  with  great  delicacy  and  finish,  is  proved  by 
the  opinion  of  ancient  critics ;  among  whom  DionysHU 
adduces  perfect  correctness  and  uniform  elegance  as 
the  characteristics  of  Bacchylidea.  His  genius  and  art 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  pleasures  of  private  life, 
love,  and  wine ;  and,  when  compared  with  those  of 
Simonides,  appear  marked  by  greater  sensual  Bscs 
and  less  moral  elevation.  Among  the  kinds  of  choral 
songs  which  he  employed,  Decides  those  of  which  ha 
had  examples  in  Simonides  and  Pindar,  we  fiud  erotic 
ones.  The  elaborate  and  brilliant  execution  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  school  of  Simonides,  appears  also  in 
the  productions  of  Bacchylidea,  especially  in  the  beau- 
tiful fragment  in  praise  of  peace.  The  structure  of 
Bacchylides'  verses  is  .  generally  very  simple;  nine 
tenths  of  his  odes,  to  judge  from  the  fragments,  con- 
sisted of  dactylic  series  and  trochaic  dipodias,  as  we 
see  in  those  odes  of  Pindar,  which  were  written  in 
the  Doric  mode.  We  find  in  his  poems  trochaic  verses 
of  great  elegance ;  as,  for  example,  a  fragment,  pre- 
served by  Athenssus,  of  a  religious  poem,  in  wbichtk 
Dioscuri  are  invited  to  a  feast.  (Aiken.,  11,  p.  600, 
4.)  Bacchylidea  wrote  in  the  Doric  dialect.  Maty 
fragments  of  his  pieces  occur  in  Plutarch,  Dionysus 
of  Halicarnasaua,  Athenssus,  Clemens  of  Alexandres, 
and  particularly  in  Stobssu*.    The  fragments  of  Bsc 
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urtides  are  foond  in  the  collections  of  Neander,  H. 
Stephens,  Oraini,  and  Brunck.  A  more  complete 
edition  of  them  appeared  in  1832,  from  the  Berlin 
press,  bv  C.  F.  Neoe,  in  8vo.  (StkoU,  Hut.  lit. 
Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  287.— Mohnike,  IM-  dtr  Gr.  uud 
JL  p.  S36.— Lit.  Anc.  Gr.,  c.  14,  418.  in  Libr.  Ut. 
IM) 

Biczins,  a  wood  in  Germany,  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  part  of  the  Hercynia  Suva,  and  to  hare  been 
■hate  in  die  vicinity  of  the  Fulda,  or  Vol,  which  flows 
isto  the  Visargis.    It  separated  the  territories  of  the 
Cttti  from  those  of  the  Cherusci,  and  appears  to  be  the 
sue  with  the  Boehooia  of  later  writers.   (Cos.,  B. 
6.  10.— Maxacrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  183,  417.) 
Bactxi,  the  capital  of  Bactria,  situate  on  the  river 
Bactroa,  a  tributary  of  the  Oxus.    It  is  now  Balkk,  in 
the  country  of  the  U aback  Tatars.    It  was  likewise 
called  Zanaape  and  Zariaapa.   <PHn.,  6,  16.)  This 
place  has  been  a  rendezvous  of  caravans  from  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  at  this  point  it  is  probable 
that  commerce  united  Eastern  and  Western  Asia. 
To  Ibis  place  the  natives  of  Little  Thibet,  which  Herod- 
otus and'Clesiaa  call  Northers  India,  brought  the  valu- 
able woollens  of  their  country,  and  likewise  the  geld 
wbich  they  procured  from  the  great  desert  of  Cobi.  The 
tabs  which  they  told  to  the  Western  Asiatics  of  these 
wonderful  regions  might  be  a  little  exaggerated,  or  per- 
verted through  the  medium  of  an  interpreter.  (Long't 
Anc.  Gagr.,  p.  13. — Compare  Hut  en,  Idem,  voL  I, 
pt.  3,  p.  408,  — On  the  origin  of  the  Bactriana 
and  their  connexion  with  the  great  Zend  race,  consult 
the  remarks  of  stands,  in  his  HtUige  Sage  der  Baktrtr, 
Ac.,  p.  SO,  stay. 

Biimu  and  Bactkuha,  a  country  of  Asia,  bound- 
ed by  Aria  on  the  west,  the  mountains  of  Paropamians 
on  the  south ;  the  Emodi  Monte*  on  the  east ;  and 
Sogdiana  on  the  north.  Bactriana  now  belongs  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Afghanis,  or  Caobnlistan.  Its  proxim- 
ity to  Northern  India,  and  the  possession  of  a  large 
river,  the  Oxos,  with  fertile  lands,  made  it,  in  very 
remote  ages,  the  centre  of  Asiatic  commerce,  and  the 
point  of  union  for  all  die  natives  of  this  vast  continent 
(Fiat  Bactra.)  It  would  seem  also,  in  very  early  times, 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire  long  prior 
to  that  of  the  Medea  or  Persians.  (Compare  Bohr,  ad 
Cta.,  p.  03.) — This  country  became  remarkable  at  a 
liter  »ee  for  the  Greek  kingdom  which  was  founded  in 
it-  The  Bactrian  kingdom  arose  almost  at  the  same 
time  with  the  Parthian,  B.C.  354 ;  yet  the  mode  of  its 
origin  was  not  only  different  (for  it  was  hen  the  Gre- 
cian goteraor  himself,  who  made  himself  independent, 
and  therefore  had  Grecians  for  his  successors),  bnt  also 
the  duration,  which  was  much  less.  Solitary  frag- 
ments of  the  history  of  this  kingdom  have  only  been 
preserved,  and  yet  it  seems  at  one  time  to  have  ex- 
tended to  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  and  the  borders  of 
China.  The  founder  of  this  kingdom  wss  Diodatus 
or  Theodotoa  I.  (B.C.  154),  as  be  broke  from  the 
Syrian  sway;  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  II.  He  appears 
to  have  been  master  of  Sogdiaoa  as  well  as  Bactria. 
He  also  threatened  Parthia,  but  after  his  death  (B.C. 
148)  his  son  and  successor,  Theodotns  II.,  closed  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  Arsaces  II.,  but  was  deprived 
of  his  throne  by  Eothydenrus  of  Magnesia,  about  B.C. 
81.  The  attack  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  after  the 
termination  of  the  Parthian  war,  was  directed  against 
km,  but  ended  in  a  peace,  in  which  Euthydemus,  on 
Erring  up  his  elephants,  retained  his  crown,  and  a  mar- 
riage between  his  son  Demetrius  and  a  daughter  of 
Antiocbua  was  agreed  upon.  Demetrius,  although  he 
was  a  great  conqueror,  appears  not  to  have  been  king 
of  Bactria,  bat  of  Northern  India  and  Malabar,  of  which 
countries  the  history  is  now  closely  connected  with 
that  of  Bactria,  although  all  the  accounts  are  but  frag- 
mentary. To  the  throne  of  Bactria,  Menander  suc- 
ceeded, whs  extended  Ins  conquests  to  Series,  as  De- 


metrius established  his  dominion  in  India,  where,  about 
this  time  (perhaps  as  a  consequence  of  die  expedition 
of  Antiochus  III.,  B.C.  SOS),  there  appear  to  have 
been  several  Greek  states.  Menander  was  followed, 
about  B.C.  181,  by  Eucratidas,  under  whom  the  Bac- 
trian kingdom  acquired  its  greatest  extent ;  for,  after 
defeating  the  Indian  king  Demetrius,  who  had  attack- 
ed him,  no,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Parthian  con- 
queror Mithradates  (Arsaces  VI.),  took  India  from  De- 
metrius and  annexed  it  to  the  Bactrian  kingdom,  B.C. 
148.  He  was,  however,  cm  his  return,  murdered  by  his 
son,  who  is  probably  the  Eucratidas  who  is  afterward 
named-  This  latter  was  the  ally  and  chief  adviser  of 
the  expedition  of  Demetrius  II.  of  Syria  against  the 
Parthiane,  B.C.  142 ;  and  therefore,  on  the  victorious 
resistance  of  Arsaces  VI.,  robbed  of  a  pert  of  his  ter- 
ritory, and  soon  after  overpowered  by  the  nomadic  na- 
tions of  Middle  Asia ;  upon  which  the  Bactrian  king- 
dom became,  as  such,  extinct,  and  Bactria  itself,  with 
the  other  countries  on  this  side  the  Oxos,  became  a 
booty  to  the  Parthians.  (Compare  Bayer,  Hittoria 
regm  Gracorum  Bactriani,  Petrop.  1738,  4 to. — Hec- 
ren't  Arte.  Hillary,  p.  315,  teqq.,  Bancrofts  tratul.) 

BACTttre,  a  river  of  Bactria,  running  into  the  Oxus. 
It  flowed  by  the  capital  Bactra,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
the  same  with  the  modem  Anderai.  (Curt.,  7,  4. — 
Poly**.,  Strat.,  7,  11.) 

Bacuntids,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Sinnium.  It  fell  into  the  Savns  or  Sate. 
The  modern  name  ia  Battel  or  Bottut.  (Ptin.,  3, 35.) 

Baou,  a  town  of  Hispania  Batica,  supposed  to  be 
the  present  Badajox:  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p. 
447. — CeUarnu,  Geogr.  Juris.,  vol  1,  p.  67.) 

Babdhsnkj!  Lucks,  a  grove  in  the  country  of  the 
Prisii,  where  900  Romans  were  kilted.  (Tacit.,  Attn., 
4,  73.)  It  ia  thought  to  have  been  situated  in  modem 
Wett  Frietland.  The  name  ia  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  that  of  the  goddess  Pads,  and  the  modem  name 
ia  given  by  some  as  Holt  Paie.  (Alting,  Not.  Baton, 
et  Frit.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  14.) 

lbx,  I.  was  enacted  for  the  election  of  six 
pre  tors  and  four  during  alternate  years.  (Lit.,  40, 44.) 
— H.  Another  law  by  M.  Bnbius,  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple, against  largesses  and  bribery.  (Nan.  Marceu.,  da 
prom.  Serm.,  c.  7,  n.  10,  p.  749. — Lrr.,  40,  19.) 

BVamcA.    Vid.  Hispania. 

BjtTia,  a  river  of  Spain,  from  which  a  part  of  the 
country  received  the  name  of  Batica.  (Vid.  Hispania.) 
Its  sources  were  surrounded  by  the  chain  of  Mons  Oros- 
peds.  At  its  mouth  was  the  island  of  Tarteasos,  the 
name  of  which  was  anciently  also  applied  to  the  river, 
previous  to  that  of  Balis.  (Strai.,  148.)  According 
to  Steph.  Byz..  the  natives  called  this  river  Perket 
(UipKiK) ;  but  according  to  Livy  (28,  33),  Certit. 
Bochart  derives  the  name  Bonis  from  the  Punic  Bitti, 
marshy."  So  also  Perket  is  deduced  by  him  from 
Berca,  "  a  marsh,"  in  the  ssme  language.  In  illustra- 
tion of  these  etymologies,  he  states  that  the  Betis 
forms  marshes  three  times  in  its  course.  The  appel- 
lation Certit,  as  found  in  Livy,  he  considers  a  men 
corruption  from  Perket..  (Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.,  1, 
34.)  Others,  however,  derive  Certit  from  the  Oriental 
Kiriath,  "  a  town,"  from  the  great  number  which  it 
watered  in  its  course.  (Consult  Oierlin.,  ad  Vit.  So- 
quett.,  p.  15.— Tztchueke,  ad  Mel.,  3,  1,  vol.  3,  pt.  8, 
p.  15.)  The  modem  name  of  the  Betis  is  the  Guadal- 
quiver,  which  is  a  corruption  from  the  Arabic  Wadi- 
aUKiber,  or  "  the  Great  River.''  (Pa*.,  3,  l.—Luean, 
Phart.,  3,  589.— Star.  Syh.,7,  34,  Ac.) 

Baoistamds,  a  mountain  of  Media,  southwest  of 
Ecbatsna,  and  sacred  to  Jupiter.  Here  Semiramis 
formed  a  park  or  garden  of  twelve  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  cut  her  image  on  the  face  of  the  rock. 
(DM.  Sic,  2,  13  —  IM.,  Charac.,  p.  6.)  Alexander 
ia  said  to  have  visited  the  spot.  (Diod.  Sic.,  17, 1 10.) 
I  twill  be  observed  that  the  first  part  of  the  name,  Bagit, 
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ia  an  appellation  of  the  Hindoo  Schiva,  and  it  alao  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  source  whence  the  Greek  name 
Bacchu*  is  derived.  {Mannert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  S, 
p.  165,  teg.) 

Bagoas,  I.  an  Egyptian  eunuch  at  the  court  of  At 
zerxes  Ochus,  remarkable  for  his  bravery  and  military 
talents.  In  concert  with  Memnon,  he  brought  Egypt, 
which  had  revolted,  under  the  Persian  sway  again. 
Ochus,  however,  having  shocked  his  religious  preju- 
dices by  his  conduct  towards  the  deified  animals  of 
Egypt,  Bagoas  destroyed  him  {vid.  Artazerzea  III.), 
and  placed  Arses,  the  monarch's  youngest  son,  on  the 
throne.    He,  however,  soon  destroyed  this  young 

Srioee  also.  He  then  called  to  the  throne  Darias  Co- 
omanua,  whom  he  attempted  to  poison  not  long  after. 
But  Darius,  discovering  the  artifice,  made  him  drink 
the  poison  himself. — It  is  believed  that  tins  is  the  same 
Bagoas  who,  during  the  reign  of  Ochus,  entered  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem,  to  avenge  the  brother  of  John, 
whom  the  latter  had  slain  in  the  temple,  as  a  compet- 
itor for  the  high-priesthood.  The  name  Bagocu  is 
said  to  be  equivalent  to  "eunuch."  [Biogr.  Unit., 
vol.  3,  p.  214.) — II.  A  favourite  ennnch  of  Alexan- 
der's. (C»rr.,  8,  6,  23.— Pre*.,  Fir.  Alex*  e.  67,— 
Lcmaire,  ad  Curt.,  I.  c.) 

Baosadas,  I.  a  river  of  Africa,  flowing  between 
Utica  and  Carthage  in  former  days,  though  at  present 
their  situation  as  regards  it  is  materially  altered.  It 
makes  encroachments  on  the  sea  like  the  Nile,  and 
hence  Us  ancient  mouth  is  now  circumscribed  by  mud, 
and  become  a  large  navigable  pond.  (Fid.  Carthago 
and  Utica.)  The  genuine  form  of  the  ancient  flame 
is  thought  to  be  found  in  Polybius,  namely,  Uaxapav, 
MdKoaf ,  or  H&itap  {Bdmeigk.,  ad  Pohb.,  1,  75,  5) ; 
and  with  this,  in  a  measure,  the  Bouaapor  of  Strabo 
coincides.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  Punic  Macar.,  "  Hercules,"  so  that  Maeartu  will 
mean  "  the  river  of  Hercules."  Gesenius  condemns 
Bochart's  derivation  from  Barca or  Berca,  "a  marsh.'' 
{Gtten.,  Mojwm.  Posit.,  p.  420.)  The  modern  name 
of  the  river  is  the  Mtjcria.   {PH.,  «,  4.) 

Bit.*,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  a  small  bay  west  of 
Neapolis,  and  opposite  PuteoB.  It  was  originally  a 
village,  but  the  numerous  advantages  of  its  situation 
soon  rendered  it  much  frequented  and  famous.  Its 
foundation  is  ascribed  in  mythology  to  Bains,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses.  The  cause  of  the  rapid 
increase  of  Baiss  lay  in  thefruitfnlness  of  the  surround- 
ing country,  in  the  beauty  of  its  own  situation,  in  the 
rich  supply  Of  shell  and  other  fish  which  the  adjacent 
waters  afforded,  and,  above  all,  in  the  hot  mineral 
springs  which  flowed  from  (he  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  formed  a  chief  source  of  attraction  to  invalids. 
(Compare  flora*,  1,  lit. — Pfc'n.,  31,2. — Sense.,  £?., 
6l.—Jotephut,  Ant.  Jui.,  18,  14.— Cattiad.,  8,  ep. 
6.)  Baue  was  first  called  Aqua  Cnrnanra.  Numer- 
ous villas  graced  the  surrounding  country,  and  many 
were  likewise  built  on  artificial  moles  extending  s  great 
distance  into  the  sea.  It  ia  now,  owing  to  earthquakes 
and  inundations  of  the  sea,  a  mere  waste  compared 
with  what  it  once  was.  The  modern  name  is  Bait.. 
Many  remains  of  ancient  villas  may  be  seen  under  the 
water.  "  The  bay  of  Baiai,"  observes  Eustace,  ■"  is 
a  semicircular  recess,  just  opposite  the  harbour  of  Poz- 
tuolo,  and  about  three  miles  distant  from  it  It  ia 
lined  with  ruins,  the  remains  of  the  villas  and  the  bathe 
of  the  Romans;  some  advance  a  considsarble  way  out, 
and,  though  new  under  the  waves,  are  easily  distin- 
guishable in  tine  weather.  The  taste  for  buOdrng  in 
the  waters  and  encroaching  on  the  sea,  to  which  Horace 
alludes,  is  exemplified  in  a  very  striking  manner  all 
along  this  coast."  {Classical  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  406.) 
The  same  traveller,  in  commenting  on  the  insalubrity 
of  Bairn  at  the  present  day,  remarks  as  follows :  "  The 
present  unwholesomenees  of  Bain  and  its  bay,  if  real, 
vast  bd  ascribed  partly  to  the  staeama  and  sources 
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once  collected  on  the  hills  behind  it  in  aqueducts  us. 
reservoirs,  now  spreading  and  oozing  down  the  decliv- 
ities, and  settling  ia  the  hollows  below.  In  a  warm 
climate  all  stagnant  water  becomes  putrid  daring  the 
hot  months.   (Vol.  8,  p.  14,  m  ttotu.) 

Bala,  a  surname  of  Alexander,  king  of  Syria. 
{Juttin,  85,  I.) 

Balania,  a  town  of  Syria,  north  of  Aradus,  now 
Bdmat.   (Pirn.,  6,  20.) 

BalbJnos,  I.  a  Roman  alluded  to  by  Horace,  who 
speaks  of  his  singular  taste  in  admiring  a  femala 
named  Agna,  deformed  by  a  polypus  in  the  noatrik. 
{Marat.,  Serm.,  1,  3,  40.)— H.  Dechnus  Cslius,  a 
Roman,  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate  with  Popie- 
nus,  on  the  death  of  the  Gonfians,  A.D.  287.  He 
waa  murdered  by  bis  own  soldiers  after  a  year's  reign. 
{Jul.,  Capital,  in  Gord.—Heradian,  7, 10,  6,  4c.) 

Balkaxes,  a  name  applied  anciently  to  the  islandi 
of  Majorca  and  Minorca,  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  The 
name  Baleares  is  of  Greek  origin,  derived  from  0dX- 
Xctv, "  to  throw"  or  "  cast,"  and  it  alludes  to  toe  re- 
markable skill  of  the  inhabitants  in  using  the  sling. 
According  to  Floras  (8, 8),  this  waa  their  only  weapon, 
and  they  were  taught  ts  nee  it  from  early  boyhood, 
their  daily  food  being 'withheld  from  the  young  until 
they  had  hit  a  certain  mark  pointed  out  to  them.  Ths 
same  writer  describes  them  aa  an  uncivilized  race,  ad- 
dicted to  piratical  habits.  The  Romans  drew  from 
these  islands  their  best  stingers.  Each  Baleuiu 
went  to  battle  supplied  with  three  slings.  {Fltr.,  I. 1 
—Id.,  3,  S3.— Lee.,  EpU.,  60.)  The  Greeks  aim 
eaHed  these  islands  Gymnaue  {Tvftvytrlat),  either  Be- 
cause, according  to  Diodorus,  the  inhabitants  wan 

S'paioi,  naked,  in  summer,  or  because,  according  ts 
onychias,  they  went  to  battle  armed  only  with  a 
sling,  yv/tvijTtc  being  need  in  Greek  to  denote  light- 
armed  troops.  By  many,  Ebusus,  now  foiee,  ia  rank- 
ed with  the  Balearea,  according  to  the  authority  of 
Vitrnviua.  The  larger  of  these  islands  waa  called  Ba- 
learis  Major,  hence  Majorca,  and  the  smaller  Balsam 
Minor,  hence  Minorca.  Ia  the  former  was  Palms, 
which  still  retains  the  name.  In  the  latter  was  Por- 
nas  Magonis,  so  called  by  the  Carthaginians  from 
Mago,  one  of  their  gonorsltf  now  •lightly  corrupted 
into  Port  Malum.  {Strab.,  460. — Diod.  Sic.,  6,  IT. 
— Pliny,  3,  6.)  Q.  Cecilios  Metellus  conquered 
these  islands  for  the  Remans,  and  hence  obtained  the 
surname  of  Balearieue.  Taiey  were  thereafter  con- 
sidered aa  forming  part  of  Hiawaaua  Taitaconensk 
(«er.,*,S.) 

Bauds,  a  horse  of  Achillea.  (Mont.,  R  ,  18, 146.) 
Vid.  Achilles. 

Balnea  {baths)  were  very  numerous  at  Rome, 
private  as  well  aa  public.  It  waa  under  Augustas 
that  baths  first  began  to  assume  en  air  of  magnificence, 
and  were  called  Therm*,  or  "hot  baths,"  although 
they  aho  contained  cold  ones.  An  incredible  number 
of  these  were  built  throughout  the  city.  Authors 
reckon  above  800,  many  of  them  built  by  the  emperors 
with  the  greatest  sptenaW.  The  chief  were  these 
of  Agrippe,  near  the  Pantheon,  of  Nero,  of  Titus,  of 
Domitran,  of  CavaeaHa,  Antoninus,  Dioclesiao,  *t 
Of  these  splendid  vestiges  still  remain.  The  Bo- 
mane  began  their  bathing  with  hot  water,  and  ended 
with  coU.  The  cold  bath  was  an  Arrest  repute  altar 
Antenius  Mess  restored  Augustas  to  health  ay  9S 
means,  whan  he  was  attacked vj  a  dan  serous  malady; 
but  4t  fell  into  discredit  after  the  death  of  the  young 
MarceHue,  which  was  occasioned  by  the  very  injoaV 
cioos  application  of  the  same  cemedy.  {Smettn.,  Amf-, 
69.— U.  ib.,  m  —Plin.,  20,  1. — Dw  Cess.,  53,  St.) 
— In  the  magnificent  Thermae  erected  by  the  emper- 
ors, not  only  were  accommodations  provided  for  hun- 
dreds of  bathers  at  once,  bat  spacious  porticoes,  rooms 
far  athletic  games  end  playing  at  ball,  and  halls  in 
the  panne  lectures  of  phOoenpaen,  for  rhetoricians  sad 
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Cte,  were  added  one  to  another,  to  aa  extant  which 
caused  them,  by  a  strong  figure,  to  be  compered 
to  provinces,  sod  at  an  expense  winch  coald  only  be 
■pported  by  the  inexhaustible  treasures  which  Home 
drew  from  a  conquered  world.  The  general  tune  for 
htthingwaa  an  two  o'clock  m  the  afternoon  until 
Kte  dusk  of  evening,  at  which  terse  the  bathe  were 
root  until  two  o'clock  the  next  afternoon.  This  prac- 
tice, however,  occssio  sally  varied.  Notice  was  given 
when  the  baths  were  ready  by  ringing  a  bell ;  the  peo- 
ple than  left  the  exercise  of  the  sersBristerinm,  and 
tautened  to  the  warm  bath,  lest  the  water  should  cool. 
Hadrian  forbade  any  one  bat  those  wbe  were  sick  to 
eater  the  pubbe  baths  before  two  o'clock.  Alexander 
Semes,  no  gratify  the  people  in  their  passion  for 
bathing,  not  oaty  suffered  the  Therms)  to  ha  opened 
before  break  ef  day,  which  bad  never  been  permitted 
before,  bat  also  rurntshad  the  lamps  wi*  or)  for  the 
eeaveoience  of  the  people.  (AaVnM's  Rom.  Ant.,  p. 
J77,  or.  Boyd.) 

Bums,  a  town  of  Apulia,  southeast  of  Veaosis 
This  town  derived  luami  interest  from  the  death  of  the 
bene  M metres,  who  fell  in  its  vicinity,  a  victim  to 
the  stratagem  ef  hie  more  cool  and  wiry  antagonist, 
BanmbeL  (Zee.,  27,  SS.— flat.,  Fit.  MarceU  — 
Git.,  Taec  Bites  1,  37.) 

Bma,  L  the  priests  of  Cotytte,  die  goddess  of 
lewdness.  (Fid.  Cstycta.)  The  name  is  domed  from 
(Kttu,  "to  taagt"  or  "dye,"  from  their  paroling 
emir  cheeks,  and  sunrrrog  the  parts  around  the  eye, 
like  women.  They  were  noeonons  for  the  predigaey 
of  their  reamers.  {Jm.,  Ant,  2, »,  f>— II.  A  Greek 
comedy,  written  by  Enpotss.    (Fid.  Eupolis.) 

Baeain,  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  sll  na- 
trons bat  their  own.  The  term  is  derived  by  Dtmm 
torn  /Japans  bat  with  the  p  insetted,  and  the  initial 
consonant  repeated,  in  order  to  expreee  to  the  ear  the 
harsh  piuawciation  of  a  foreigner.  Others  derive  it 
awn  the  harsh  strand  flap  /Sap.  We  are  informed  by 
Dreams,  that  me  Syiriae  air  moans  loithmU,  extra. 
The  word  aagaiSed,  in  general,  with  the  Greets,  no 
ante  nam  foreigner.  The  Koreans  sometimes  imi- 
tate, in  tbis  respect,  (he  Grecian  usage.  Plants*,  who 
introduces  Greek  characters  into  his  pieces,  has  Bar- 
terse  for  Itaha,  Barbaric*  arms  for  /tats,  and  styles 
Hasina,  rise  Latin  peat,  feita  Bar&erss. — As  regards 
Ike  term  Bmrbmnu  (Bapsopof),  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
remark,  that,  ranwitmtaranng  the  etymologies  already 
adduced,  the  tree  root  mat  vary jrrobsbty  be  looked 
for  m  the  language  of  Egypt.  The  natives  of  this 
country  gave  the  appellation  of  Barbar  to  the  rode 
and  aneiTtltzed  tribes  ia  their  vicinity  (compare 
Herodotus,  *V  sad  the  Greeks  would  seem  to 

hare  borrowed  it  from  them  in  a  similar  sense,  and 
with  the  appendage  of  a  Greek  termination.  The 
Anas  Bafbmiau  ocean  on  the  ooast  of  ancient  Af- 
rica, s  little  below  the  month  of  the  Saw*  Arthau, 
and  in  this  same  quarter,  extending  »  for  as  the  prom- 
ontory of  JUUaton,  we  find  a  tract  of  country  called 
flarrsrris.  (Coropare  BtrkO,  ad  Step*.  By* ,  s.  «. 
Bapenyof  )  So  aim  the  root  obtained  from  this  quar- 
ter was  styled  Ska  Barbariam  (Rhobsrb),  In  eootra- 
distrnetion  to  the  Ska  Pmtmm,  obtained  by  the 
commerce  of  the  Earine.  These  names,  in  so  remote 
a  part  of  the  ancient  world,  could  never  have  been 
more  generally  applied.  They  must  be  traced  to  Me- 
lee and  Egypt.  Nor  should  it  be  omitted,  that  this 
very  point  furnishes  os  with  an  argument  for  the  early 
communication  between  the  Egyptieas  and  the  natives 
of  India.  In  the  oldest  Hindu  works,  the  appella- 
tion of  Barbara  (in  Sanscrit  Waruara)  is  given  to  a 
race  in  southern  Asia  who  were  subdued  by  Wiewa- 
mhra.  (Compere  Bitter,  ErilnwU,  vol  t,  p.  5S5, 
Sat  eat.) 

BaaaaxU,  the  name  given  in  the  Periphu  of  the 
Ervthnmn  8m  to  a  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa;  now 


Ajan.  It  wae  otherwise  called  AxaeJa.  (Fid.  re- 
mark* radar  the  article  Barbari.) 

Basaailcus  Stnos,  a  golf  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
below  the  month  of  the  Sinus  Arebicua.  (Fut  re- 
marks under  the  article  Barbari.) 

Barest  or  BakclTja,  a  warlike  nation  of  Africa,  in 
the  western  pan  of  Cyrenatca.  ( Virg.,  JBn.,  4,  49. 
— Stroll.,  7,  38.— Jib.,  PoHmet.,  c.  97.) 

Babcb,  the  nurse  af  Sk betas.  (Virg,  Ma.,  4, 
632.)  • 

Babok  or  Babsa,  I.  a  deceit  country,  containing 
only  a  few  fertile  spots,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica, from  the  Byrtie  Major  aa  for  as  Egypt.  In  mod- 
ern name  is  still  Baron.  The  cotmtry  is  at  present  a 
Turkish  province,  under  a  eandgiak  in  the  town  of 
Bares,  The  ancient  Cyranatoa  former),  strictly  spaak- 
mg,  a  part  of  this  legion.— II.  A  city  of  Cyrenarca  in 
Africa,  erroneously  confounded  with  Ptetemaie  by 
marry  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern.  Mermen, 
Thrige,  and  others  have  folly  refuted  this  erroneous 
position ;  and  the  matter  is  now  placed  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  ocular  teatimeny  of  Bella  Cells  and  Fa- 
cto. (  rrmegv  don*  la  Maniarique  et  la  Cyrtnaipu, 
ear  Pacha,  p.  175.)  According  to  Herodotus  (4, 
1«0),  the  city  ef  Bare*  waa  founded  by  the  brothers 
of  Arcesilaue,  the  (berth  krag  of  Cyreae  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  fltephenue  Bytantinus  makes  it  to 
save  aeon  rmrH  by  Perseus,  Zaeyntboa,  Arietocaedon, 
and  Lye  us.  These  two  contradictory  tradkiona  are 
perhaps  ealy  so  in  reality,  ainee  the  foendera  named  by 
Stephanos  may  be  none  other  man  the  brothers  ef  Ar- 
eesfteas  to  whom  Herodotus  rl lodes.  St.  Jerome  af- 
(Bpitt.  ai  Daraan.),  that  Bares  was  the  ancient 
capital  of  a  Libyan  tribe.  From  this  latter  authority 
and  seme  others,  the  opinion  has  been  formed,  and 
perhaps  correctly  enough,  that  the  Greeks  were  net 
the  founders  of  Bares,  but  only  emerged  it  by  a  col- 
ony, and  that  the  place  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (Com- 
pare Pacha,  Veyage,  die.,  p.  176.)  Barca  suffered 
severely  for  the  death  of  Arcearreua  IF.,  of  Cyrene, 
who  was  slain  here,  and  the  cruelties  inflicted  by 
Pheretima  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  1*9). 
The  Bareaan  captives  were  sent  to  Egypt,  and  from 
thence  to  King  Perios,  and  by  hit  command  were  set- 
tled m  a  district  of  Baetria,  which  they  afterward 
called  by  the  name  of  their  native  country.  (JVsraavf ., 
4,  994.)  A  more  seven  blow,  however,  was  struck 
by  the  Ptotesnies  in  a  later  age,  when  they  became 
masters  of  Ptmtapohs  or  Cyrenatca.  They  founded  a 
new  city  on  the  spot  where  the  port  of  Barca  had 
stood,  and  called  it  Pudemars.  The  increase  of  this 
place  caused  the  city  of  Barca  to  decline,  and  its  in- 
habitants became  at  length  enfy  noted  for  their  rob- 
beries. III.  A  district  of  Bactrie,  where  the  Bareatan 
captives  were  settled  by  Darius.   (Fid.  No.  II.) 

BaacRA,  the  rename  of  a  noble  family  at  Carthage, 
to  which  Annibal  end  Amikrar  belonged.  They  be- 
came, by  (heir  influence,  the  heed  of  a  powerful  partr 
in  the  state,  known  as  the  "Barer*  party.*'  (LtV, 
91,  3.)  The  name  is  derived  by  Gesenius  from  the 
Hebrew  (Punic)  Beret,  "a  ftaah  of  lightning,"  "a 
thunderbolt."  (Gesen.,  Monum.  Pkon.,  p.  403. — 
Id  ,  Ouch.  Htbr.  Spr.,  p.  829.) 

Bisdi,  a  celebrated  poedco-sarcedotal  order  among 
the  ancient  Gauls.  They  roused  their  countrymen 
to  martial  fury  by  their  strains,  and  for  this  purpose 
were  accustomed  to  follow  the  camp.  (Diod.  Sic,  6, 
31.— Fates.,  ad  Arum.  MarceU.,  16,  9.)  From  the 
language  of  Tacitus  (Germ.,  3),  some  have  supposed, 
that  a  similar  order  existed  among  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans. The  passage  in  question,  however,  involve*  a 
doubtful  reading.  They  who  adopt  barditui  aa  the 
true  lection,  make  it  signify  "a  bard's  song."  The 
reading  generally  adopted,  however,  ia  barritut,  "a 
war-cry."  Probability,  nevertheless,  is  strongly  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Germans  having  also  had  their  bards,  like 
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the  Gallic  tribe*.  Foetus  makes  Bardus  equivalent  to 
cantor,  "  a  linger."  The  German  etymologist*  de- 
duce it  from  baren,  "to  cry  aloud,"  "to  sing  in  a 
loud  Strain."  (Addung,  Gloss.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lot., 
Tol.  1,  p.  584.) 

Barium,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  Adriatic,  in  the 
district  of  Peuceti,  famed  for  its  fisheries.  It  is  now 
Bari..  (Strnb.,  283.— Herat.,  Serm.,  1, 8, 97.)  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  was  a  muoicipium.  (Ann., 
16,  9.)  . 

BiRsiH  or  Baiscnx,  a  daughter  of  Darius  Codo- 
manus,  who  married  Alexander  the  Great,  and  had  by 
him  a  son  aimed  Hercules.  She  was  secretly  put  to 
death  by  Cassander,  along  with  her  son,  when  the  lat- 
ter had  reached  his  fourteenth  year.  (Justin,  15,  S.) 
According,  however,  to  Diodorua  Siculus  (SO,  28),  he 
was  slain  by  Polysperchon,  who  bad  agreed  with  Cas- 
sander that  he  would  commit  the  deed,  Plutarch 
says  that  Polyaperchon  promised  to  slay  him  for  100 
talents.  (De  mt.  pud.,  p.  630,— Op.,  ed.  Risks,  vol. 
8,  p.  108.— Consult  Wending,  ad  Diod.,  I.  e.)  We 
have  followed  A  man  (7,  1)  in  making  Barsine  the 
daughter  of  Darius.  According  to  Plutarch  (vit.  Ales., 
tt  Bum.),  she  was  the  daughter  of  Artabazus  ;  while 
another  authority  makes  her  father  to  have  been  na- 
med Pharnabaxus.    (Porph.,  up.  Euseb.)  ■ 

BasilIa,  I.  an  island  famous  fer  its  amber,  in  the 
Northern  Ocean.  It  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have 
been  the  southern  extremity  of  Sweden,  mistaken 
by  the  ancients  for  an  island,  on  account  of  their  ig- 
norance of  the  country  to  the  north.  According  to 
Pliny  (37,  S),  Pytheas  gave  this  island  the  name  of 
Abalus  ;  and  yet,  in  another  place  (4,  18),  he  contra- 
dicts himself,  and  makes  it  to  We  been  called  Basilia 
by  the  same  Pytheas.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Man- 
nert, Gtogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  301,  seqq.) — II.  A  city- on  the 
Rhenus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Rauraci,  now  Basle. 
It  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  fortress  erected 
by  the  Emperor  Vslentinian,  and  to  have  increased  in 
the  course  of  time  to  a  large  city.  By  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages  it  is  called  Banda.  (4mm.  Mar  cell., 
80,  8.— Itin.  Anton.) 

Basilius,  I.  an  eminent  father  of  the  church,  born 
at  Cnaarea  in  Cappadocia,  AD.  336.  He  is  called 
the  Cheat,  to  distinguish  him  from  other  patriarchs  of 
the  same  name.  His  father  had  him  instructed  in 
the  principles  of  polite  literature,  and  be  seems,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  have  been  a  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  a  pleader.  Induced  to  visit  the  monasteries  in 
the  deserts  of  Egypt,  the  austerities  of  these  misgui- 
ded solitaries  so  impressed  his  imagination,  that  he  him- 
self sought  a  similar  retreat  in  the  province  of  Pontus. 
He  was  ordained  priest  by  Eusebiua,  the  bishop  of  his 
native  city,  upon  whose  desth  he  succeeded  to  the 
same  dignity.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  ecclesi- 
astic among  the  Greek  patriarchs.  His  efforts  for 
the  regulation  of  clerical  discipline,  of  the  divine  ser- 
vice, snd  of  the  standing  of  the  clergy ;  the  number 
of  his  sermons  ;  the  success  of  his  mild  treatment  of 
the  Arians ;  and,  above  all,  his  endeavours  for  the  pro- 
motion of  monastic  life,  for  which  he  himself  prepared 
vows  snd  rules,  observed  by  him,  and  still  remaining  in 
force,  prove  the  merits  of  this  holy  man.  The  Greek 
church  honours  him  as  one  of  its  most  illustrious  pa- 
tron saints,  and  celebrates  bis  festival  Jan.  1. — In 
point  of  literary  and  intellectual  qualifications,  Basil 
excels  most  of  the  fathers,  his  style  being  pure,  ele- 
gant, and  dignified ;  and,  independently  of  his  exten- 
sive erudition,  ho  argues  with  more  force  and  close- 
ness, and  interprets  scripture  more  naturally,  than 
other  writers  of  his  clsss. — The  best  edition  of  his 
works  is  that  of  the  Benedictines,  Gamier  and  Mo- 
rand,  Parts,  8  vols,  folio,  1781-30.— II.  An  arch- 
bishop of  Seleocia,  confounded  by  some  with  the  pre-, 
ceding.  He  was  elevated  to  the  archiepiscopal  digni- 
ty about  A.D.  440,  and  assisted  at  the  council  of 
*M 


Constantinople  in  448,  and  in  the  year  following  it 
the  council  of  Ephesus.  Here  he  had  the  weakness 
to  side  with  the  heterodox  party,  in  denying  the  union 
of  the  two  natures  in  Christ ;  •  fault  for  which  he  af- 
terward made  full  apology  to  the  council  of  Chalcedon, 
which,  in  consequence,  readmitted  him  to  the  com- 
munion of  the  orthodox.  History  preserves  silence  re- 
specting the  rest  of  his  life,  which  ended  in  458  AS. 
Some  few  productions  remain  that  are  generally  as- 
cribed to  him,  though  there  are  not  wanting  those 
who  deny  their  authenticity.  (Bto^.  Urns.,  vol.  3,  p. 
478.) 

Bassaseos,  a  surname  of  Bacchus.  The  epithet  it 
derived  by  Sainte-Croix  (Mysteres  du  Paganism, 
vol.  2,  p.  93)  from  the  Bessi  (Bnaool)  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (7,  111)  as  the  priests  of  the  oracle  of 
Bacchus,  among  the  Satis;,  a  nation  of  Thrace.  Other 
etymologists  deduce  the  term  from  Baucropjf,  s  par- 
ticular kind  of  garment  worn  m  Asia  Minor  by  the  fe- 
males who  celebrated  the  rites  of  this  same  god.  Bo- 
chart  makes  it  come  from  the  Hebrew  basar, "  to 
gather  the  grapes  for  the  vintage ;"  of  which  De 
Sacy  approves.  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  follow 
Creuzer  (Symbotik,  vol.  3,  p.  863),  who  states  the  not 
to  be  B&aoapoi  or  Baaoapia,  a  word  signifying  "» 
fox,"  and  found  in  the  Coptic  at  the  present  dty. 
(Ignat.  Rossi,  Etymol.  Egypt.,  p.  35.)  Creuier 
thinks,  that  the  garment  called  BaooapCf,  mentioned 
above,  derived  its  name  from  its  having  superseded 
the  skins  of  foxes  which  the  Bacchantes  previously 
wore  when  celebrating  the  orgies.  Compare  Suidic 
haaoapof  •  dAurnff,  Kara  'Hpoiorov.  Hesychim, 
Baooaplc-  item/i,  and  the  author  of  the  Etymol 
Msg.,  AeVenu  B&caapOQ  h  dAujn/f  vno  Ki/n/vaum. 
Consult  also  Herodotus  (4, 192).  The  epithet  Biavapt 
occurs  twice  in  the  Orphic  hymns  (44*  3,  and  61, 12.) 

Bassos  Aurioios.    Vid.  Anfidius. 

Bastabnjb,  a  people  who  first  inhabited  that  put 
of  European  Sarmatia  which  corresponds  with  a  put 
of  Poland  and  Prussia,  and  who  afterward  established 
themselves  in  the  south,  to  the  left  and  right  of  the 
Tyras.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  ancestor! 
of  the  Russians.  (Lev.,  40,  68.— Ovid,  Trist.,  % 
198.) 

B* Tin,  an  old  German  nation,  which  inhabited  t 
part  of  the  present  Holland,  especially  the  island  call- 
ed Batavorum  Insula,  formed  by  that  branch  of  the 
Rhine  which  empties  into  the  sea  near  Leyien  (Lng- 
dunum  Batavorum),  together  with  the  Waal  (Vehalit) 
and  Meuse  (Moss).  Their  territories,  however,  at- 
tended much  beyond  the  Wsal.  Tacitus  commends 
their  bravery.  According  to  him,  they  were  original- 
ly the  same  as  the  Catti,  a  German  tribe,  which  bed 
emigrated  from  their  country  on  account  of  domestic 
troubles.  This  must  have  happened  before  the  tine 
of  Cesar. .  When  Germanieuw  was  about  to  invade 
Germany  from  the  sea,  he  made  their  island  the  ren- 
dezvous of  his  fleet.  Being  subjected  by  the  Rominv 
they  served  them  with  such  courage  and  fidelity  u  to 
obtain  the  title  of  friends  and  brethren.  They  were 
exempted  from  tributes  and  taxes,  and  permitted  to 
choose  their  leaders  among  themselves.  Their  caval- 
ry was  particularly  excellent.  During  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  they  revolted,  under  the  command  of  Ci- 
vilis,  from  the  Romans,  and  extorted  from  them  &- 
vourable  terms  of  peace.  Trajan  and  Hadrian  sub- 
jected them  again.  At  the  end  of  the  third  cento"/ 
the  Saltan  Franks  obtained  possession  of  the  Insoh 
Batavorum.  The  capital  of  the  nation  was  Lugdo- 
num  Batavorum,  now  Leyien.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  4,  IS- 
— Id.  ib.,  19,  32.— Dm  Can.,  66,  00.— Plin.,  4, 17. 
—Luton,  Pkars.,  1,  431,  dec.) 

Bathtolbs,  s  celebrated  artist,  supposed  to  haw 
been  a  native  of  Magnesia  on  the  Meander.  (Htft, 
Antia.  Aufs.,  vol.  1,  p.  108.)  The  period  when  be 
flourished  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  It  **> 
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probably  in  the  tgeof  Crown*.  (Consult  Sillig,  Diet. 
Art,  ».  ».) 

BiTHYU.es,  I.  a  youth  of  Samoa,  a  favourite  of 
Porycratee.  He  ia  often  alluded  to  by  Anacreon. — 
II.  A  youth  of  Alexandre*,  a  favourite  of  Mscenaa. 
He  came  to  Rome  in  the  age  of  Auguatua,  and  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  a*  a  dancer  in  pantomimes. — 
I1L  A  dancer  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (6.  63).  Aa  this 
ma  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  the  Bathyllua  mention- 
ed under  No.  II.  cannot,  of  coarse,  be  meant  here. 
Salmaahu  thinks,  that  the  name  had  become  a  gener- 
il  one  for  any  famous  dancer,  in  consequence  of  the 
akill  that  had  been  displayed  by  the  Bathyllua  who 
Bred  io/the  time  of  Augustus.  (Salmat.  id  Vopitc. 
Conn.,  vol.  %  p.  833,  of.  Hack.) 

BatbachomtomachU,  a  serio-comic  poem,  ascribed 
to  Homer,  and  describing  the  battle  between  the  frogs 
and  nice.    It  consists  of  394  hexametera.  Whether 
Homer  actually  wrote  this  poem  or  not  is  still  an  un- 
settled point  among  modern  critics.    The  majority, 
however,  incline  to  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  the 
author.    The  piece  would  seem  to  be  in  reality  a  par- 
ody on  the  manner  and  language  of  Homer,  and  per- 
haps a  satire  upon  one  of  the  feuds  that  were  so  com- 
mon among  the  petty  republics  of  Greece.  Some 
ascribe  it  to  Pigres  of  Caria.    Knight,  in  his  Prole- 
gomena, to  Homer  (ed.  Lips.,  p.  6),  remarks,  that  in 
the  third  verse  mention  is  made  of  tablets  (iiXrot),  on 
which  the  poet  writes  :  whence  he  concludes  that  the 
author  of  the  piece  in  question  waa  an  Athenian,  and 
not  of  Asiatic  origin,  because  in  Asia  they  wrote  on 
skins,  hr  liftopait.    In  proof  of  his  assertion,  he  cites 
Herodotus  (5,  58).    He  makes  also  another  ingenious 
observation.    At  verse  391,  the  morning  cry  of  a  cock 
ia  alluded  to  as  a  thing  generally  known.   This  cir- 
cumstance proves,  according  to  Knight,  that  the  poem 
under  consideration  is  not  aa  old  as  the  time  of  Homer, 
for  it  is  not  credible,  that  the  ancient  poets  would 
never  have  spoken  of  this  instinct  on  the  part  of  the 
cock  if  it  bad  been  known  to  them,  and  it  would  have 
been  known  to  them  if  toe  cock  had  been  found  at  that 
period  in  Greece.    This  fowl  is  a  native  of  India,  and 
lees  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Greece 
prior  to  the  sixth  century  B.C.   It  is  then  (bond  on 
me  money  of  Samothrace  and  Him  era. — The  beat  edi- 
tions of  the  Batracbomyomachia  are  that  of  Emesti, 
in  the  works  of  Homer,  5  vols.  8vo,  Lipi.,  1759,  re- 
printed at  Glasgow,  1814;  and  that  of  Matthue,  Lipt., 
1805,  8vo. — There  is  also  the  edition  of  Maittaire, 
8vo,  Lend.,  1721. 

BattiIdcs,  I.  a  patronymic  of  Callimtchus,  from 
his  father  Battus.  (Ovid,  lb.,  63.)  Some  think  the 
name  was  given  him  from  his  having  been  a  native  of 
Cneoc.  (Vt«\  No.  II.)— -II.  A  name  given  to  the 
people  of  Cyrene  from  King  Battus,  the  founder  of 
the  settlement.  (Find.,  Pyth.,  6,  TA.—Callim.,  H.  in 
Apoll .  96.— SU.  Hal.,  3,  61.) 

Battus,  I.  a  Lacedemonian,  who  built  the  town  of 
Cyrene,  B.C.  630,  with  a  colony  from  the  island  of 
Then.    (Fid.  Cyrene.)   Hie  proper  name  was  Aris- 
totle, according  to  CaHimachus  (H.  t*  Apoll.,  76. 
— Schti.  ai  loe.—Sehol.  ad  Find.,  Pyth.,  4,  10),  but 
he  warn  called  BaUus,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  Tbereeans  and  people  of  Cyrene,  from  an  impedi- 
in  his  speech.   Herodotus,  however  (4,  165), 
this  explanation,  and  conjectures  that  the 
■e  was  obtsined  from  the  Libyan  tongue,  where  it 
signified,  as  he  informs  us, "  a  king."   Battus  reigned 
forty  years,  and  left  the  kingdom  to  his  son  Arceei- 
lus.     (Herod.,  4,  159.— Compare  Bohr,  ad  Herod., 
A,  155.) — II.  The  second  of  that  name  was  grandson 
to  "Battus  I.,  by  Arcesilaus.    He  succeeded  bis  father 
on  the  throne  of  Cyrene,  and  waa  sumamed  Felix, 
and  died  554  B.C.    (Herod.,  4,  159.)—  III.  A  shep- 
nerd  of  Pylos,  who  promised  Mercury  that  he  would 
not  discover  bis  having  stolen  the  flocks  of  Admetus, 


which  Apollo  tended.  He  violated  hia  promise,  and 
was  turned  into  a  stone.  (Ovid,  Met.,  2, 703. — Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Gierig,  ad  he.) 

Batulum,  a  town  of  Campania,  alluded  to  by  Vir- 
gil (JSn.,  7,  739)  and  Siliue  Itslicus  (8, 666).  The 
site  of  this  place  ia  fixed,  with  some  diffidence,  by 
Romanelli  at  Paduli,  a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Bene- 
vento  (vol.  2,  p.  463). 

Baucis,  an  aged  woman,  who  dwelt  in  a  smaU 
town  of  Phrygia  along  with  her  husband  Philemon. 
They  were  both  extremely  poor,  and  inhabited  a  hum- 
ble cottage.  Jupiter  and  Mercury  came,  on  one  occa- 
sion, in  the  form  of  men,  to  this  same  town.  It  was 
evening ;  they  sought  for  hospitality,  but  every  door 
was  closed  against  them.  At  length  tbey  approached 
the  abode  of  the  aged  pair,  by  whom  they  were  gladly 
received.  The  quality  of  the  guests  waa  eventually 
revealed  by  the  miracle  of  the  wine-bowl  being  apon- 
taneously  replenished  aa  fast  as  it  was  drained.  They 
told  their  hosts  that  it  waa  their  intention  to  destroy 
the  godless  town,  and  deaired  them  to  leave  then- 
dwelling  and  ascend  the  adjacent  hill.  The  aged 
couple  obeyed  :  ere  they  reached  the  summit  they 
turned  round  to  look,  and  beheld  a  lake  where  the 
town  had  stood.  Their  own  house  remained,  and, 
as  they  gazed  and  deplored  the  fate  of  their  neighbours, 
it  became  a  temple.  On  being  desired  by  Jupiter  to 
express  their  wishes,  tbey  prayed  that  they  might  be 
appointed  to  officiate  in  that  temple,  and  that  tbey 
plight  be  united  in  death  aa  in  life.  Their  prayer  waa 
granted ;  and  as  they  were  one  day  standing  before  the 
temple,  they  were  suddenly  changed  into  an  oak  and 
a  lime  tree.  (Ovid,  Met.,  8,  620.)— The  reader  will 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  die  resemblance  between 
a  part  of  this  legend  and  the  scripture  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  of  the  plains.  (Keigktley't 
Mythology,  p.  88.) 

Bavids  and  llanos,  two  stupid  and  malevolent 

Sets  in  the  age  of  Auguatua,  who  attacked  Virgil, 
orace,  and  others  of  their  contemporaries.  ( Vvg., 
Eclog.,  8, 90. — Vote,  ad  too. — Sen.  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
1,  310.— Horat.,  Epod.,  10,  l.—Wtichert,  dt  obtrtet. 
Horatii,  p.  IS,  teqq.) 

Bbbbtcks,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Bitbynia. 
(Vid.  Bitbynia.) 

Bkbbtcia,  the  primitive  name  of  Bitbynia.  It  was 
so  called  from  the  Bebryces,  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  land.    (Vid.  Bithynia.) 

Bsdbiacdm,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  between  Man- 
tua and  Cremona ;  according  to  Cluveriue,  it  is  the 
modern  Caneto,  a  large  village  on  the  left  of  the 
Oglio.  D'Anville,  however,  makea  it  correspond  to 
the  modem  Cividala,  on  the  right  side  of  that  river. 
Mannert  places  it  about  a  mile  west  of  the  modern 
town  of  Bozzolo.  This  place  was  famous  for  two 
battles  fought  within  a  month  of  each  other.  In.  the 
first  Otho  waa  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Vitellius ; 
and  in  the  second,  Vitellius  by  Vespasian,  A.D.  69. 
Tacitua  and  Suetonius  call  the  name  of  this  place  Be- 
triacum  ;  and  Pliny,  Juvenal,  and  later  writers,  Bebri- 
acum.  (Tacit.,  Hilt.,  8,  S3,  teqa.—Id.,  Hitt.,  3,  15. 
—Pint.,  Vit.  0th.— Pim.,  10,  49.— Sueton.,  Oth.,  9 
— Cramer't  Aw.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  66.) 

Belesis,  a  priest  of  Babylon,  who  conspired  with 
Arbaces  against  Sardanapatua,  king  of  Assyria.  Ar- 
baces  promised  Belesis,  in  case  of  success,  the  gov- 
ernment of  Babylon,  which  the  latter,  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sardanapalua,  accordingly  obtained.  (Vid 
Arbaces.) 

Bxlqa,  a  warlike  people  of  ancient  Gaul,  separa- 
ted from  the  Celte  in  the  time  of  Cassar  by  the  riv- 
ers Matrona  and  Sequana.  In  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  made  by  Augustus,  whose  object  was  to  render 
the  provinces  more,  equal  in  extent,  the  countries  of 
the  Helvetii  and  Sequani,  which  till  that  time  were 
included  in  Gallia  Celtics,  were  added  to  Gallia  Bel- 
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gica.  The  Belgs>  were  of  German  extraction,  and, 
according  to  Cesar,  the  most  warlike  of  the  Gauls. 
The  name  Belgtt  belongs  to  the  Kymric  idiom,  in 
which,  under  the  form  Belgitidd,  the  radical  of  which 
is  Belg,  it  signifies  "warlike."  (Compare  TkUny, 
Hittaire  del  GauloU,  vol.  1,  p.  xzxvii.,  Introd.) 

BkloIca,  one  of  the  four  provinces  of  Gaul  near 
the  Rhine.    (Kid.  Gallia.) 

Belgium,  a  canton  of  Gallia  Belgica,  from  which 
it  is  distinguished  by  Casar  (B.  G.,  5,  34),  as  a  part 
from  the  whole,  and  to  which  he  assigns  the  Bellovaci, 
to  whom  Hirtias  adds  the  Atrebates.  As  the  Ambi- 
ani  were  situated  between  the  other  two,  they  must 
also  ba  included.  These  three  tribes  were  the  genu- 
ine Belga.    (Cat.,  B.  <?.,  5,  24.— Hirt.,  8,  480 

Bst.Ioss,  s  surname  given  to  the  daughtersof  Belus. 
(Ovid,  Met„  4,  463.) 

Bkudes,  a  name  applied  to  Palamedes,  as  descend- 
ed from  Belus.   (Virg.,  JEn.,  2,  88.) 

Bsliuna,  a  Gallia  deity,  analogoos  to  the  Minerva 
of  the  Romans.  (Compare  Mont,  GeechichU  der 
Heidenlkumt  tat  NortUkhen  Enropa,  vol.  S,  p.  419, 
to  notu.) 

Bilisaxids,  one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his 

time,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Justinian  chiefly  owed 
the  splendour  of  his  reign.  Sprung  from  an  obscure 
family  in  Thrace,  Beliaarius  first  served  in  the  body* 
gaard  of  the  emperor,  but  soon  obtained  the  chief 
command  of  an  army  of  85,000  men,  stationed  on  the 
Persian  frontiers,  and,  A.D.  630,  gained  a  complete 
victory  over  a  Persian  army  not  Ipsa  than  40,000 
strong.  The  next  year,  hpwever,  he  lost  a  battle 
against  the  same  enemy,  wno  had  forced  their  way 
into  Syria ;  the  only  battle  which  he  lost  during  his 
whole  career.  He  was  recalled  from  the  army,  and 
soon  became,  at  home,  the  support  of.  bis  master.  In 
the  year  632,  civil  commotions,  proceeding  from  two 
rival  parties,  who  called  themselves  the  green  and  the 
Hue,  and  who  caused  great  disorder*  in  Constantinople, 
Drought  the  life  and  reign  of  Justinian  in  the  utmost 
peril,  and  Hypatins  was  already  chosen  emperor,  when 
Beliaarius,  with  a  small  body  of  faithful  adherents, 
restored  order.  Justinian,  with  a  view  of  conquering 
the  dominions  of  Gelimer,  king  of  the  Vandals,  sent 
Beliaarius,  with  an  army  of  16,000  men,  to  Africa. 
After  two  victories,  he  secured  the  person  and-  the 
treasures  of  the  Vandal  king.  Gelimer'  was  led  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  of  Constantinople,  and 
Justinian  ordered  •  medal  to  be  struck,  with  the  in- 
scription Beliuurma  GlorU  Romanorim,  which  has 
descended  to  our  times.  By  the  dissensions  existing 
in  the  royal  family  of  the  Ostrogoth*  in  Italy,  Justin- 
ian was  induced  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  Italy  and 
Rome  under  his  sceptre.  Beliaarius  vanquished  Vi- 
tiges,  kmc  of  the  Goths,  made  him  prisoner  at  Ra- 
venna (A!b.  640),  and  conducted  him,  together  with 
many  other  Goths,  to  Constantinople.  The  war  in 
Italy  against  the  Goths  continued ;  bnt  Beliaarius, 
not  being  sufficiently  supplied  with  money  and  troops 
by  the  emperor,  demanded  his  recall  (A.D.  648).  He 
afterward  commanded  in  the  war  against  the  Bulga- 
rians, whom  he  conquered  in  the  year  669.  Upon  his 
return  to  Constantinople,  he  was  accused  of  having 
taken  part  in  a  conspiracy.  But  Justinian  was  con- 
vinced of  his  innocence,  and  is  said  to  have  restored 
to  him  his  property  and  dignities,  of  which  he  had  been 
deprived.  Belissrius  died  A.D.  665.  His  history 
has  been  much  coloured  by  the  poets,  and  particularly 
by  Marmontel,  in  his  otherwise  admirable  politico-phil- 
osophical romance.  According  to  his  narrative,  the 
emperor  caused  the  eyes  of  the  hero  to  be  struck  out, 
and  Belissrius  waa  compelled  to  beg  his  bread  in  the 
streets  of  Constantinople.  Other  writers  say,  that 
Justinian  had  him  thrown  into  a  prison,  which  is  still 
shown  under  the  appellation  of  the  tower  of  Beliea- 
rmi.  From  this  tower  he  is  reported  to  have  let 
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the  passengers  in  these  words  :  "  Give  an  obolus  to 
Belisarius,  whom  virtue  exalted,  and  envy  has  op- 
pressed." Of  this,  however,  no  contemporary  writer 
makes  any  mention.  Tzetxes,  a  slightly-ettamed 
writer  of  the  12th  century,  was  the  first  who  related 
this  fable.  Certain  it  is,  that,  through  too  great  in- 
dulgence towards  his  wife  Antonia,  Beliaarius  was 
impelled  to  many  acts  ef  injustice,  and  that  he  evinced 
a  servile  submissiveoess  to  the  detestable  Theodora, 
the  wife  of  Justinian.  (Encyclop.  Amtrit.,  vol  1,  p. 
39,  itqq. — Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  4,  p.  .82,  sejs.) 

Bkllbkophoh  (Greek  form  Bellbaophontbb),  an 
of  Glaueus  and  grandson  of  Sisyphus.   His  adv«a> 
turss  form  a  pleasing  episode  in  the  Biad  (6,  14k 
***£.),  where  they  are  related  to  Djpmede  by  Glan- 
cua  the  grandson  of  Belleropbon.    The  gods  bad  en- 
dowed ibis  hero  with  manly  vigour  and  beauty.  An- 
tes, the  wife  of  Proatus,  king  of  Argos,  fixed  her 
love  upon  him,  and  sought  a  corresponding  return 
But  the  virtuous  youth  rejecting  all  her  advances,  hat* 
occupied  the  place  of  Vove  in  the  besom  of  the  disap- 
pointed queen.    She  accused  him  to  Pnstus  of  an  at- 
tempt  on  her  honour.    The  credulous  king  gave  est 
to  her  falsehood,  but  would  not  incur  the  reproach  at 
putting  to  death  a  guest.   He  therefore  sent  Bellero- 
pbon to  Lycia,  to  lis  father-in-law,  the  king  of  that 
country,  giving  him  "  deadly  characters,''  written  ia  a 
sealed  package,  which  ha  was  to  present  totae  king  of 
Lycia,  and  which  wese  to  cause  his  death.  Beaeatb 
the  potent  guidance  of  the  gods,  Bellcropben  carat 
to  Lycia  and  the  flowing  Xanthus.   Nine  days  tbt 
king  entertained  him,  and  slew  nine  oxent  and  on  the  ' 
tenth  he  asked  to  see  the  token  (ev«a)  which  be  bad 
received  from  bis  son-in-law.    When  he  had  sew 
this,  he  resolved  to  comply  with  (he  desire  of  Prastue; 
and  be  first  sent  hi*  guest  to  slay  the  Chimera,* 
monster,  with  the  upper  part  a  lion,  tho  lower  a  Mr- 
pent,  the  middle  a  goat  (tfuston),  and  which  breathed 
forth  flaming  fire.    Depending  on  the  aid  of  the  soda, 
Belleropbon  slew  this  monster,  and  then  was  ordered 
to  go  and  fight  the  Sorymi,  and  this,  he  said,  waa 
the  severest  combat  he  ever  fought.    He  lastly  elsw 
the  "  manlike  Amazons,"  and,  a*  he  waa  returning, 
the  king  laid  an  ambush  for  him,  composed  of  tbt 
bravest  men  of  Lycia,  of  whom  not  one  returned 
home,  far  Belleropbon  slew  them  all.    The  king,  now 
perceiving  him  to  be  of  the  race  of  the  gods,  kept  him 
in  Lycia,  giving  him  hi*  daughter  and  half  the  royal 
dignity,  and  the  people  bestowed  upon  him  an  ample 
temenua  (reuewc)  of  arable  and  plantation  land.  Fall- 
ing at  length  under  the  displeasure  of  all  the  gods,  be 
wandered  slone  ia  "  the  Plain  of  Wandering"  (ttco'ioii 
aXqiov),  "consuming  bis  soul,  shunning  the  path  of 
men." — Later  authorities  tells  us,  that  Belleropbon  waa 
at  first  named  Hipponoos ;  box,  having  accidental); 
killed  one  of  his  relatives,  some  say  a  brother,  named 
Bellerus,  he  thence  derived  his  second  name,  wbkb 
meant  "  Slayer  of  Belleros."    He  was  purified  of  the 
bloodshed  by  Prostus,  whose  wife,  is  also  called  Stbe- 
nobaea,  and  the  king  of  Lycia  is  named  lobatos.  By 
the  aid  of  the  winged  steed  Pegasus,  Belleropbon 
gained  the  victory  over  all  whom  locates  sent  him  to 
encounter.   Sthenobma,  hearing  of  his  success,  hung 
herself.    Belleropbon  at  last  attempted,  by  means  of 
Pegasus,  to  ascend  to  heaven    but  Jupiter,  incensed 
at  his  boldness,  sent  an  insect  to  sting  the  steed, 
which  flung  its  rider  to  earth,  where  he  wandered  in 
solitude  and  melancholy  until  hie  death.  (Ayolloi., 
2,  3,  I,  teqq.— Pind.,  hthm.,  7,  63,  teqq.—Hygi*, 
fab.,  57.— Id.,  Poet.  Aetron.,  2,  18.— Se*<rf.  «*"  »■, 
6,  156.— Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  17.}— Though  Homer 
makes  no  mention  of  Pegasus,  this  steed  forma  an 
essential  part  of  the  legend  of  Bellerophon.    In  the 
Theogony  (v.  326)  it  is  said  of  the  Chimera,  that 
she  waa  killed  by  Pegasus  sad  the  "  good"  (ioflWfX 
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Le,  bnre  BeDeropton.  Bat  thongh  all  seem  agreed 
■  giving  the  winged  steed  to  the  hero,  none  tell  0* 
bow  be  obtained  him.  Here,  however,  Pindar  cornea 
a  oar  aid  with  a  very  remarkable  legend,  which  cou- 
mcu  BellerophoD  with  Corinth.  According  to  this 
•nt  (Of.,  13,  86,  «7?  ),  Bellerophon,  who  reigned  at 
Corinth,  being  aboat  to  undertake  the  three  adrentorea 
aeotMoed  above,  wished  to  poeaese  the  winged  steed 
rtgasua,  who  used  to  come  to  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  Pirene  on  the  Acroconnthns.  After  many  fruitless 
t&xtt  to  eateh  him,  be  applied  for  advice  to  the  sooth- 
myer  Folyeidas,  and  waa  directed  by  him  to  go  and 
deep  at  the  altar  of  Minerra.  He  obeyed  the  prophet, 
ad,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  the  goddess  appeared  to 
lam  in  a  dream,  and,  giving  him  a  bridle,  bade  him 
■rnfice  a  ball  to  his  sire  Neptune- Damans  (Ma  Ta- 
mer) and  present  the  bridle  to  the  steed.  On  awaking, 
BeBtfophon  (bond  the  bridle  lying  beeide  him.  He 
obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  goddess,  and  raised  an 
akar  to  herself  aa  Hippera  (Of-lke-Horn).  Pegasus 
at  once  yielded  hta  month  to  the  magic  bit,  and  the 
ben,  moontisg  him,  achieved  his  adrentorea — The 
best  explanation  that  baa  been  given  of  the  myth  of 
BeUeropbon  is  that  which  sees  m  thia  individual  only 
one  of  the  forms  of  Neptune,  namely,  aa  Hi'ppius 
{EfLntht).  Thia  god  is  his  father  (Find.,  at  ntpr.. 
My,  and  he  a  the  aire  of  Pegaana,  and  in  the  two 
combined  we  tone  a  Neptune  Hippras,  the  rider  of 
the  waves,  a  symbol  of  the  navigation  of  the  ancient 

Epsyts  or  Conoth.  The  adventures  of  the  hero  may 
have  agnmed  tae  real  or  imaginary  perils  to  be  en- 
countered in  voyage*  to  distant  countries ;  and,  when 
eke  ongnel  sense  of  the  myth  waa  lost,  the  King 
(PtoHm,  rpvnf),  and  his  Foe  (Antes,  avra),  and  the 
esauaoo  love-tale  wene  introdnoed,  to  assign  a  cause 
fa?  the  adventure.  Im  thia  myth,  too,  we  find  the 
mysterious  connexion  between  Neptune  and  Pallaa- 
Minem  snd  the  horse  more  fully  revealed  than  else- 
where. {KdgkOgf*  Mythology,  p.  401,  seqq.) 

Bs  llIsos,  a  brathear  of  rfipponoua.  (  Vid.  Bellero- 
pW) 

BiLLdvt,  the  goddess  of  war,  daughter  of  Poor- 
er* and  Cetu.  (Apettod.,  1,  4,  2.)  According  to 
•one  aotkeriliea,  however,  she  waa  the  sister  of  Mars. 
Otters,  again,  make  her  hie  spouse.  The  earlier  form 
of  her  Latin  name,  Bellona,  waa  DmeUono,  from  Du- 
eiaaa,  the  old  form  for  fretfum,  from  which  last  the 
Ister  appellation  of  Bellona  arose.  Her  Greek  name 
was  £m  CEwwi).  The  temple  of  Bellona  at  Rome 
was  without  the  city,  near  the  Carmental  gate.  An- 
dietea  was  given  there  by  the  senate  to  foreign  am- 
bassadors. Before  it  stood  a  pillar,  over  which  a  spear 
was  thrown  on  the  declaration  of  war  against  any  peo- 
ple. (Oral,  Fits*.,  6,  199,  tea j.)  The  priests  of  Bel- 
lona used  to  gaah  their  thighs  in  a  terrific  maimer,  and 
ofe  to  ber  the  Mood  which  Sowed  from  the  wounds. 
[J—.,  4,  124.— Ferro,  L.  L.,  S.—Virg.,  Mn.,  8,  708. 
-&al.,Th*b.,  %  718.— fl. 7,  78.) 

BcLioiuan.  the  priests  of  Bellona. 

BsllovIci,  a  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  the 
Belgx,  adjoining  the  Yellocasaes,  Csleti,  Ambiani, 
Voomandai,  and  Silvsnectes.  They  correspond  in 
poii boo  to  the  present  people  of  Becuaau.  (Com., 
4Vfi,S,4) 

BsLLoviaus,  a  king  of  the  Celt*,  who,  hi  the  reign 
cf  TarqeiaioB  Priscos,  was  sent  at  the  head  of  a  colo- 
ay  to  Italy  by  his  uncle  Ambigatus.  (Ltr.,  6,  34.) 

BsLoa,  I.  a  city  and  river  of  Hispania  Batica,  the 
naal  place  of  embarcaiion  for  Tingis  in  Africa.  The 
modern  name  Bolomu  marks  the  spot,  though  now 
uninhabited.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Balon. 
(Uvamt,  Gcogr.,  voL  1,  p.  801.)— II.  A  small 
stream  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  Belon  just  named. 
It  answers  to  that  which  flows  at  the  present  day  from 
'Jw  Logno  it  fa  landa  into  the  sea.  (Monnert,  I.  e.) 

Bun,  L  a  name  given  to  several  kings  of  the  East, 
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whose  existence  appears  extremely  doubtful.  The 
most  ancient  is  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  rather  of  Ni- 
nus,  whoae  epoch  it  is  impossible  to  determine. — II. 
A  son  of  Libya,  and  father  of  iEgyptus,  Danaiis,  and 
Cepbeus.  He  is  fabled  to  have  reigned  in  Phanucia, 
1500  B.C.— III.  A  king  of  Lydia,  father  of  Ninua. 
(Herod.,  1,7.) — The  Belus  of  Assyria,  or  the  remote 
Esst,  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  Great 
Bali  of  Hindu  mythology  (Bartdomeo,  Viaggio  ollc 
Indie  OrientaK,  p.  241),  as  well  aa  the  Baal  of  Orien- 
tal worship.  A  curious  analogy  in  form  is  said  to  exist 
between  the  temple  of  Belus,  ss  described  by  the  an- 
cient writers  (vid.  Babylon),  and  the  Mexican  Teocal- 
Ka  or  pyramid-temples,  especially  that  of  Chorals. 
(Consult,  on  this  interesting  subject,  the  remarks  of 
Humboldt,  Monument  American*,  voL  1,  p.  117, 

^titlcua,  a  lake  of  Italy,  from  which  the  Mincius 
flows  into  the  Po.  Pliny  (9, 22)  makes  thia  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  Mincina.  It  is  stated  by  Strabo  (209), 
on  the  authority  of  Polyblus,  to  be  600  stadia  long  and 
160  broad ;  that  is,  82  miles  by  18 :  but  the  real  di- 
mensions, according  to  the  best  maps,  do  not  appear  to 
exceed  SO  modern  Italian  miles  in  length,  and  9  in 
breadth ;  which,  according  to  the  ancient  Roman  scale, 
would  be  nearly  35  by  12.  The  modem  name  it 
Logo  di  Gordo,  and  the  appellation  is  derived  from 
the  email  town  of  Gordo  on  the  northeast  shore  of 
the  lake.  The  Benacus  is  twice  noticed  by  Virgil. 
(Otorg.,  2,  1 58.— Mn.,  10, 204.)  Its  principal  prom- 
ontory, Sirmiom,  has  been  commemorated  by  Cstullu 
aa  his  favourite  residence.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  aa  aub 
ject  to  sudden  storms.  (Georg.,  2,  160.)  In  expls 
nation  of  this,  compare  the  following  remarks  of  Eu 
stace :  "  We  left  Sirmione  (Sirmium),  and,  lighted  by 
the  moon,  elided  smoothly  over  the  lake  to  Detetua- 
no,  four  miles  distant,  where,  about  eight,  we  stepped 
from  the  boat  into  a  very  good  inn.  So  far  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Benacus  was  very  different  from  the 
description  which  Virgil  has  given  of  it*  stormy  char- 
acter. Before  we  retired  to  rest,  about  midnight,  from 
our  windows,  we  observed  it  still  calm  and  unruffled. 
About  three  in  the  morning,  I  waa  roused  from  sleep 
by  the  door  and  windows  bursting  open  at  once,  and 
the  wind  roaring  round  the  room.  I  started  up,  and, 
looking  out,  observed  by  the  light  of  the  moon  the 
lake  m  the  moat  dreadful  agitation,  and  the  waves 
dashing  against  the  walls  of  the  inn,  snd  resembling 
the  swelling  of  the  ocean  more  than  the  petty  agitation 
of  inland  waters.  Shortly  after,  the  landlord  entered 
with  a  lantern,  closed  the  outward  shutters,  expressed 
some  spprehensions,  but,  at  the  same  lime,  assured  me 
thst  their  house  was  built  to  resist  such  sudden  tem- 
pests, and  that  I  might  repose  with  confidence  under 
a  roof  which  had  withstood  full  many  a  storm  aa  ter- 
rible aa  that  which  occasioned  our  present  alarm. 
Next  morning,  the  lake,  so  tranquil  and  serene  the 
evening  before,  presented  a  surface  covered  with  foam, 
and  swelling  into  mountain-billows  that  burst  in  break- 
ers every  instant  at  tbe  very  door  of  the  inn,  and  cov- 
ered the  whole  bouse  with  spray.  Virgil's  description 
now  seemed  nature  itself.1'  (CUutical  Tour,  vol.  1, 
p.  203,  $eqa.) 

Bindis,  tbe  name  of  a  Thraeian  goddess,  the  same 
with  Diana  or  Artemis.  (Compare  Kuhnlcen,  ad  Tim., 
p.  62. — Fucker,  Index  in  Palapkat.,  i.  t>.  BeV 
deta.)  Thia  name,  and  the  festival  of  this  deity,  spread 
even  to  Attica  and  Bithynia.  Bendia  had  a  temple  In 
the  Munychium  at  Athens,  snd  a  festival,  called  Bev- 
ittua,  waa  celebrated  in  honour  of  her  at  the  Piraeus. 
(Greueer,  Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p.  129,  teqq.) 

BawavKNTOM,  a  city  of  Samnium,  about  ten  miles 
beyond  Caudium,  on  the  Appian  Way.  (Strabo,  249.) 
Its  more  ancient  name,  aa  we  are  informed  by  several 
writers,  waa  Maleventum.  (Iav-,  9,  27. — Plin.,  3, 
U.—Fettut,  i.  v.  Btnevent.)  The  name  of  Makven- 
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turn  it  said  to  bare  baen  given  it  on  account  of  its  un- 
healthy atmosphere.  The  more  auspicious  appellation 
of  Beneventum  was  substituted  when  the  Romans  sent 
•  colony  thither  (A.U.C.  483).  Tradition  ascribed 
the  foundation  of  this  city  to  Diomede  (Solimu,  c.  8. 
— Steph.  By z.,  t.  v.),  but  other  accounts  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  it  was  first  possessed  by  the  Auso- 
nes.  (Fethu,  t.  v.  Anion.)  It  remained  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Romans  during  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  senate  for 
its  firm  attachment  to  the  republic  at  that  critical  pe- 
riod. (Lie.,  27,  10.)  We  subsequently  hear  of  it* 
being  a  second  time  colonized  by  the  veteran  soldiers  of 
Augustus,  and  also  a  third  time  under  Nero.  (Front, 
it  Col.— Compare  Taeihu,  Ann.,  16,  34.— Ptoi,  p. 
66.)  The  account  which  Horace  gives  of  the  fare  he 
there  met  with  in  his  journey  to  Brundisium,  will  oc- 
cur to  every  reader.  Beneventum  waa  situated  near 
the  junction  of  the  Sabatus  and  Calor,  now  Sabbato 
and  Colore.  Its  position  was  a  very  important  one, 
since  here  the  main  roads  intersected  each  other  from 
Latium  into  Southern  Italy,  and  from  Samnium  into 
Campania.  Under  the  Lombards  Beneventum  became 
the  capital  of  a  powerful  dukedom.  It  abounds  in  re- 
mains of  ancient  sculpture  above  any  other  town  in 
Italy.  The.  moat  beautiful  relic  .of  former  days,  at 
this  place,  is  the  arch  of  Trajan,  which  forms  one  of 
the  entrances  into  the  city.  Near  Beneventnm  Pyr- 
rhus  was  defeated  by  Dentatus,  A.U.C.  479.  It  is 
now  Benevento.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  9,  p. 
346. — Manner!,  Qeogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  I,  p.  791,  »«??■) 

Bbbbctntu,  a  surname  of  Cybele,  from  Mount 
Berecyntus  in  Phrygia,  where  she  waa  particularly  wor- 
shipped.   (Stat.,fkeb.,  4,  782.— Virg.,  JEn.,  9, 82.) 

Bbbbcyntii,  a  Phrygian  tribe,  celebrated  by  the 
poets  in  connexion  with  Cybele,  so  often  styled  "  Ber- 
ayntia  Mater."  Pliny  places  the  Berecyntian  district 
on  the  borders  of  Carta,  about  the  Glaucus  and  Me- 
ander.   (Plin.,  6,  29.) 

Bbbbcyntcs,  a  mountain  in  Phrygia  Major,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Sangarius.  It  was  sacred  to  Cybele, 
who  is  hence  styled  Berecyntia  Mater,  "  The  Bere- 
cynthian  mother."   (Sen.,  mi  Mn.,  9,  82.) 

Bbbbnicb  (less  correctly  Bbeonicb),  a  name  com- 
mon to  several  females  of  antiquity.  It  is  of  Greek 
origin,  and  means  "  victory-bringing,"  or  "  bearer  of 
victory,"  the  initial  /J  being  written,  according  to  Ma- 
cedonian usage,  for  the  letter  e\  or,  in  other  wards, 
BepevUn  being  put  for  iepevUai,  just  as  the  Macedo- 
nians said  Bi'Atmrof  for  ♦&iinr©c.  (Maittaire,  Dial., 
p.  184,  ed.  Star*.); — The  moat  remarkable  of  thia 
name  were  the  following:  I.  the  granddaughter  of 
Caaaander,  brother  of  Antipater.  She  married  Philip, 
a  Macedonian,  probably  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexan- 
der, and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  many  children, 
among  whom  were  Magaa,  king  of  Cyrene,  and  Anti- 
«one,  whom  she  married  to  Pyrrhna,  king  of  Epirus. 
She  followed  into  Egypt  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Antipa- 
.ter,  who  returned  to  that  country  to  rejoin  ber  husband 
Ptolemy  I.  Berenice  inspired  this  prince  with  so 
strong  a  passion  that  be  put  away  Eurydice,  although 
he  had  children  by  her,  and  married  the  former.  He 
also  gave  the  preference,  in  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  to  her  son  Ptolemy,  notwithstanding  the  better 
claims  of  his  offspring  by  Eurydice.  Berenice  was  re- 
markable for  ber  beauty,  and  her  portrait  often  appears 
on  the  medals  of  Ptolemy  I„  along  with  that  of  the 
latter. — II.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and 
Arsinoe.  She  followed  ber  mother  into  exile,  and  re- 
tired with  her  to  the  court  of  Magas,  at  Cyrene,  who 
married  Arsinoe,  and  adopted  Berenice.  This  will 
serve  to  explain  why  Polybius  and  Justin  make  Bere- 
nice to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Magas,  while  Cal- 
limachus  gives  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Arsinoe  as 
her  parents.  After  the  death  of  Magas,  Arsinoe  en- 
gaged her  daughter  in  marriage  to  Demetrius,  son  of 
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Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  but,  on  the  young  prince's 
having  come  from  Macedonia  to  Cyrene,  she  became 
attached  to  him  herself.    Demetrius,  conducting  him- 
self insolently,  was  slain  in  a  conspiracy,  at  the  head 
of  which  was  Berenice.    The  Utter  thereupon  nut. 
lied  her  brother  Ptolemy  (Euergetes)  III.  A  short 
time  after  the  nuptials,  Ptolemy  was  obliged  to  go  on 
an  expedition  into  Syria,  and  Berenice  made  a  vow 
that  she  would  consecrate  her  beautiful  head  of  hair 
to  Venus  if  her  husband  returned  safe  to  Egypt. 
Upon  bis  return  she  fulfilled  her  vow  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  Zephyrites.    On  the  following  day,  however, 
the  hair  was  not  to  be  found.    As  both  the  monarch 
and  bis  queen  were  greatly  disquieted  at  the  lose, 
Conon  the  Samaritan,  an  eminent  astronomer  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  royal  favour,  declared 
that  the  locks  of  Berenice  had  been  removed  by  divine 
interposition,  and  translated  to  the  skies  in  the  form 
of  a  constellation.    Hence  the  cluster  of  stars  neat 
the  tail,  of  the  Lion  is  called  Coma  Berenice*  ("Ber- 
enice's hair").   Callimachus  wrote  a  niece  on  thia 
subject,  now  lost,  but  a  translation  of  which  into  Latin 
verse  by  Catullus  has  reached  our  time.  (CaiaU., 
Conn.,  66.— Compare  Hygin.,  Poet.  Attron.,  2, ». 
—Docring,  ad  Catull.,  1.  e. — Heyne,  it  genie  tank 
Ptoiemaorum,  Oputc.,  vol  1,  p.  177.)   Berenice  wai 
put  to  death  B.C.  216,  by  the  orders  of  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater,  her  son.— III.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus, given  by  him  in  marriage  to  AntrochueTheoa, 
king  of  Syria,  in  order  to  cement  a  peace  between  the 
two  countries.    After  the  death  of  her  lather,  Antio- 
ehus  pnt  her  aside  and  recalled  his  former  wife  Laoi- 
ice.   This  last,  having  taken  off  Antiochus  by  poison, 
sought  to  destroy  Berenice  also  aa  well  as  ber  son. 
This  son  was  surprised  and  carried  off  by  an  emissa- 
ry of  Laodice'a,  and  shortly  after  put  to  death;  and 
Berenice,  in  searching  for  him,  waa  entrapped  and 
slain,  B.C.  246.— IV.  Called  bfe  some  authors  Cleo- 
patra, was  the  only  legitimate  child  of  Ptolemy  Lath- 
urua,  and  ascended  the  throne  after  the  death  of  her 
father,  B.C.  81.    Sylla,  who  waa  at  that  time  dictator, 
compelled  her  to  marry,  and  share  her  throne  with,  her 
cousin,  who  took  the  name  of  Ptolemy  Alexander 
She  waa  poisoned  by  the  latter  only  nineteen  days 
after  the  marriage. — V.  Daughter  of  Ptolemy  Aoletea 
The  people  of  Alexandre*  having  revolted  against  this 
prince,  B.C.  58,  drove  him  out,  and  placed  upon  the 
throne  bis  two  daughters,  Trypbena  ana  Berenice .  The 
former  died  soon  after,  and  Berenice  waa  given  in 
marriage  to  Seleucua,  surnuned  Cybiotactet.  His 
personal  deformity,  however,  and  vicious  chancier, 
soon  rendered  him  so  odious  to  the  queen,  that  she 
caused  him  to  be  strangled.    Berenice  then  married 
Archelaus;  but,  Ptolemy  Auletes  having  been  re- 
stored by  Gabiniue,  the  Roman  commander,  she  wu 
put  to  death  by  her  own  father,  B.C.  65. — VI.  A  na- 
tive of  Chios,  and  one  of  the  wives  of  Mithredates  of 
Pontus.    On  the  overthrow  of  thia  monarch's  povrei 
by  Lucullus,  Berenice,  in  obedience  to  an  order  from 
her  husband,  took  poison  along  with  his  other  wives; 
but  this  not  proving  effectual,  she  waa  strangled  bi 
the  eunuch  Bacchus,  B.C.  71. — VH.  Daughter  oi 
Agrippa  I.,  |iing  of  Judea,  and  born  A.D.  28.  Sh< 
waa  at  first  affianced  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander 
but  this  young  man  having  died,  Agrippa  gave  ber  u 
marriage  to  his  brother  Herod,  king  of  Chslcis,  b; 
whom  she  became  the  mother  of  two  sons,  Berenici 
anus  and  Hyrcanua.    Having  lost  her  husband  wb« 
she  waa  at  the  age  of  twenty,  she  went  to  live  wit! 
her  brother  Agrippa,  a  circumstance  which  gave  ri> 
to  reports  injurious  to  her  character.    To  put  an  en 
to  these  rumours,  she  made  proposals  to  Polemo.kin| 
of  Cilicia,  and  offered  to  become  bis  wife  if  he  wouk 
embrace  Judaism.    Polemo  consented,  but  she  sooi 
left  him,  and  returned,  in  all  probability,  to  herbn'Mt 
for  ahe  was  with  the  latter  when  St.  Paul  was  ancs* 
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I  Jerusalem,  A.D.  63.    The  commerce  between  the 
frilly  pair  became  now  bo  public,  that  the  rumour 
men  reached  Rome,  and  we  find  Juvenal  alluding 
lo  the  affair  in  one  of  his  satires  (6,  166).    She  fol- 
lowed Agrippa  when  he  went  to  join  Vespasian,  whom 
Nero  had  charged  to  reduce  the  Jews  to  obedience. 
A  new  scene  now  opened  for  her ;  she  won  the  affec- 
tions of  Titos,  and,  at  a  subsequent  period,  when  Ves- 
fmnui  was  established  on  the  throne,  and  Titus  re- 
tuned  home  after  terminating  the  Jewish  war,  she 
lccompanied  him  to  Rome  along  with  her  brother 
agrippa.    At  Rome  she  lived  openly  with  Titus,  and 
Wok  up  her  abode  in  the  imperial  palace,  as  we  learn 
from  Dio  Cassias,  who  states  also  that  she  was  then  in 
lie  flower  of  her  age.    Titus,  it  is  said,  intended  even 
to  acknowledge  her  as  his  wife ;  but  he  was  compelled 
by  the  murmurs  of  his  subjects  to  abandon  this  idea, 
isd  he  seat  her  away  from  the  city  soon  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne.    Such,  at  least,  is  the  account 
riven  by  Suetonius  (Tit.,  7),  who  appeara  more  enti- 
tled to  belief  than  Dio  Caesius,  according  lo  whom 
Titos  sent  Berenice  away  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  and  refused  to  receive  her  again,  when  she 
had  returned  to  Rome  a  short  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign.    (Die  Cat*.,  66,  15  et  18.) 
— There  is  a  great  difficulty  attending  the  history  of 
this  Berenice  as  regarda  her  intimacy  with  Titus.  She 
must,  at  least,  have  been  forty-two  years  of  age  when 
she  first  became  acquainted  with  the  Roman  prince, 
and  fifty-one  yean  old  at  the  period  of  the  celebrated 
scene  which  forms  the  subject  of  Racine's  tragedy. 
Many  are  inclined  to  believe,  therefore,  that  the  Bere- 
nice to  whom  Titus  was  attached  was  the  daughter 
of  Mariamne  and  Arehelaus,  and,  consequently,  the 
niece  of  the  Berenice  of  whom  we  have  been  apeak- 
mg :  she  would  be  twenty-five  years  old  when  Titus 
came  into  Judaea.    (Clavier,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  4, 
p.  341, ) — VIII.  A  city  of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of 
the  Sinus  Arabicua,  from  which  a  road  was  made 
across  the  intervening  desert  to  Coptos  on  the  Nile,  by 
Ptolemy  Philsdelphus,  256  miles  in  length.  From 
tins  harbour  the  vessels  of  Egypt  took-  their  departure 
for  Arabia,  Felix  and  India.    It  was  through  the  me- 
dium of  Berenice  also,  and  the  caravan  route  to  Cop- 
tos, that  the  principal  trade  of  the  Romans  with  India 
was  conducted.    By  this  line  of  communication,  it  is 
said  that  a  sum  not  less  than  what  would  be  now 
£400,000,  waa  remitted  by  the  Roman  traders  to  their 
correspondents  in  the  East,  in  payment  of  merchandise 
which  ultimately  sold  for  a  hundred  times  as  much. 
(Pfi*.,  6.  S3.— Id.,  6,  29.— Stroi.,  660.— Agathemer., 
2.  5.)   The  rains  of  the  ancient  Berenice  are  found  at 
the  modem  port  of  Habtit    (Murray,  Hut.  Account, 
etc.,  vroi  3,  p.  187.)— IX.  A  city  of  Cyrenaice,  called 
also  Heaperis.    In  its  vicinity  the  ancients  placed  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides.    It  is  now  Bengasi,  a 
poor  and  filthy  town.   Few  traces  of  the  ancient  city 
remain  above  ground,  although  much- might  be  brought 
to  light  by  excavation.    "  When  we  reflect,"  remarks 
Cap*.  Beechy,  "  that  Berenice  flourished  under  Justin- 
an,  sod  that  its  walls  underwent  a  thorough  repair  in 
the  reign  of  that  emperor,  it  will  be  thought  some- 
what singular,  that  both  the  town  and  its  walls  should 
have  disappeared  so  completely  as  they  have  done." 
Of  the  latter,  scarcely  a  vestige  remains  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain.    (Modern  Traveller,  part  49,  p.  98.) 

Basdc,  I.  an  old  woman  of  Epidaurus,  nurse  to 
Seraele.  Juno  assumed  her  shape,  when  she  persuaded 
Semele  not  to  receive  the  visits  of  Jupiter  if  he  did  not 
r  in  the  majesty  of  a  god.    (Ond,  Met.,  8,  278.) 


— II  The  wife  of  Doryclus,  whose  form  wss  assumed 
by  Iris  at  the  instigation  of  Juno,  when  she  advised 
the  Trojan  women  to  bum  the  fleet  of  iEneas  in  Si- 
cily.  (Yvg.,  JBn.,  6,  MO.) 

Bcaou  or  Bbksmza,  a  large  and  populous  city  of 
Macedonia,  south  of  Edessa.   It  was  a  place  of  great 


antiquity,  and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  early  writers. 
Its  situation,  as  is  generally  agreed,  answers  to  that 
of  the  present  Kara  Veria.  Some  interesting  cir- 
cumstances respecting  Beroea  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (17,  11.  —  Cramer*!  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  232). 

Bbbosos,  a  Babylonian  historian,  rendered  much 
more  famous  by  the  mention  of  others  than  from  any- 
thing which  is  known  of  his  own  performances.  He  was 
priest  of  the  temple  of  Belus  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and,  having  learned  the  Greek  language  from  the  Ma- 
cedonians, he  removed  to  Greece,  and  opened  a  school 
of  astronomy  and  astrology  in  the  island  of  Cos,  where 
his  productions  acquired  him  great  fame  with  the  Athe- 
nians. The  ancients  mention  three  books  of  his,  rel- 
ative to  the  history  of  the  Chaldeans,  of  which  Jose- 
phus  and  Euaebins  have  preserved  fragments.  As  a 
priest  of  Belus,  he  possessed  every  advantage  which 
the  records  of  the  temple,  and  the  learning  and  tradi- 
tions of  the  Chaldeans,  could  afford,  and  seems  to 
have  composed  his  work  with  a  serious  regard  for 
truth.  Anniua  of  Viterbo  published  a  work  under  the 
name  of  Berosoa,  which  was  soon  discovered  to  be  • 
forgery.    (Confe  Ancient  Fragment*,  p.  vol,  Praf.) 

Bebttus  (Berotha,  Ezek.,  47,  16.— Bijpiftj,  Jc- 
eepk.,  Ant.  Jud.,  6,  1.— Berothai,  2  Sam.,  8,  8),  an 
ancient  town  of  Phoenicia,  about  twenty-four  miles 
south  of  Byblos,  famous  in  the  age  of  Justinian  for  the 
study  of  lew,  and  styled  by  the  emperor  "  the  mother 
and  nurse  of  the  laws."  The  civil  law  was  taught 
there  in  Greek,  as  it  waa  at  Rome  in  Latin.  It  had 
also  the  name  of  Colonia  Felix  Julia,  from  Augustus 
Cesar,  who  made  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  named  it  in 
honour  of  his  daughter.  (Ptin.,  6,  20.)  The  modem 
appellation  is  BeiroiU.  The  adjacent  plain  is  renowned 
aa  the  place  where  St  George,  the  patron  saint  of 
England,  slew  the  dragon ;  in  memory  of  which,  a 
small  chapel  was  built  upon  the  spot,  dedicated  at  first 
to  that  Christian  hero,  but  now  changed  to  a  mosque. 
It  waa  frequently  captured  and  recaptured  during  the 
crusades.  It  is  now  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting missionary  stations  in  the  world,  and  possesses 
many  important  advantages  for  such  a  purpose.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Lebanon,  within  three  days  of  Damascus,  two  days' 
sail  of  Cyprus,  two  from  Tyre,  and  three  from  Tripoli. 
Its  present  population  is  about  10,000.  (For  interest- 
ing notices  of  this  place,  consult  Jcwett'e  Retearcha, 
vols.  1  and  %.—Uft  of  See.  Pliny  Fuk.—Mutionary 
Herald,  dec.) 

Besipfo,  a  seaport  town  of  Hispania  Batics,  east 
of  Junonis  Promontorium,  where  Mela  was  bom. 
Its  ruins  lie  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Porte 
Barbate.  (Philot.  Transact.,  vol.  80,  p.  922.)  The 
town  of  Finer  it  is  Frontera,  which  many  think  rep- 
resents the  ancient  Besippo  (Haraouin,  ad  Fan.,  S, 
3),  lies  too  far  from  the  sea.  (  Vkert,  Oeog.,  vol.  3,  p. 
343.) 

Bcssi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  occupying  a  district 
called  Bessica,  between  Mons  Rhodope  and  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  Hebrus.  The  Bessi  belonged  to  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Satre,  the  only  Thracian  tribe 
which  had  never  been  subjugated.  (Herod.,  7,  110.) 
According  to  Strata  (318),  they  were  a  very  lawless 
and  predatory  race,  and  were  not  conquered  finally  till 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Die  Cat*.,  64. — Flat.,  4, 12.) 

Bassos,  a  governor  of  Bactriana,  who,  after  the 
battle  of  Arbela,  seized  Darius,  his  sovereign,  with 
the  intention  of  carrying  him  off  prisoner  to  his  sa- 
trapy ;  but,  being  hotly  pursued  by  the- Macedonians, 
he  left  the  monarch  wounded  and  dying  in  the  way, 
and  effected  his  own  escape.  Being  subsequently  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Alexander,  that  monarch,  ac- 
cording to  one  account  (Juttin,  13,  6),  gave  him  up 
for  punishment  to  the  brother  of  Darius.  (Compare 
Curt.,  6,  12,  ttqf.—ld.,  7,  6.)  Plutarch,  however, 
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states,  that  Alexander  himself  punished  the  offender  in 
toe  following  m wiper :  he  caused  two  straight  trees  to 
be  bent,  and  one  of  his  legs  to  be  made  fest  to  each  ; 
then  suffering  the  trees  to  return  to  their  former  posture, 
his  body  was  torn  asunder  by  the  violence  of  the  recoil. 
{Pint.,  Vit.  Ait*.)  Arrian  makes  Alexander  to  have 
canted  hi*  nostrils  to  be  slit,  the  tips  of  his  ears  to  be 
cut  off,  and  the  offender,  after  this,  to  .have  been  sent 
to  Ecbatana,  and  put  to  death  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  of  Media.  (Arrian,  Exp. 
Al.,i,7.) 

Biamob,  a  son  of  the  river-god  Tiber,  and  of  Maato 
daughter  of  Tiresiaa.  Serviua  nukes  him  the  founder 
of  Mantua,  and  identical  with  Oenus.  (Sen.  ad 
Virg.,  Ertog.,  9,  60.— Id.  ad  JBu.,  10,  196.)  The 
allusion  in  Virgil's  ninth  Eclogue  is  thought  to  be  to 
this  same  Bianor,  but  consult  the  remarks  of  Heyne, 
•dlec. 

Bias,  I.  eon  of  Amythaon  apd  Idomene,  was  king  of 
Argoa,  and  brother  to  the  famous  soothsayer  Melam- 
pus,  (Kid.  Melampue.) — II.  One  of  the  seven  wise 
men  of  Greece.  He  was  eon  ef  Teutamns,  and  was 
bom  at  Prim,  in  Ionia,  about  670  B.C.  Bias  was 
a  practical  philosopher,  studied  the  lews  of  his  coun- 
try, and  employed  bis  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
his  friends,  defending  them  in  the  courts  of  justice, 
settling  their  disputes.  He  made  a  noble  use  of  bis 
wealth.  His  advice,  that  the  Ionium  should  fly  before 
the  victorious  Cyrus  to  Sardinia,  was  not  followed,  and 
the  victory  of  the  army  of  Cyrus  confirmed  the  correct- 
ness of  his  opinion.  The  inhabitants  of  Prions,  when 
besieged  by  Mazarea,  resolved  to  abandon  the  city  with 
their  property.  On  this  occasion  Bias  replied  to  one 
of  bis  feUow-citixens,  who  expressed  his  astonishment 
that  he  made  no  preparations  for  his  departure,  "  /car- 
ry everything  with  Die."  He  remained  in  his  native 
country,  where  he  died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His 
countrymen  buried  him  with  splendour,  and  honoured 
hia  memory.  Some  of  his  apophthegms  are  still  pre- 
served. (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  4,  p.  466. — Eneyelop. 
Americ,,  vol.  J,  p.  89,  teg.) 

BisioSlds  (It.  Furius),  a  Latin  poet,  born  at,  Cre- 
mona about  108  B.C.  He  appears  to  have  composed 
a  turgid  poem  entitled  Xthiopit,  on  the  legend,  very 
probably,  of  the  Ethiopian  Memnon  ;  and  also  another 
•n  the  mootba  of  the  Rhine.  This  last  is  thought  to 
have  formed  part  of  an  epic  poem  on  Cesar's  ware  in 
Gaul.  (Burmmn,  Antkei.  Lot.,  lib.  2,  ep.  888.) 
Both  works  are  lost,  and  we  have  only  a  couple  of 
fragments  remaining.  (Bohr,  Gesck.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol. 
1,  p.  134.)  Horace  (Serai.,  8,  6,  40)  ridicules  a 
laughable  verse  of  his,  in  which  Jupiter  ia  represented 
as  spitting  snow  upon  the  Alps  :  "  Jupiter  hibenuu 
eana  nnt  eontpuet  Alpei."  This  line  occurred  in  the 
beginning  of  a  poem  which  he  had  composed  on  the 
Gallic  war.  Quintilian  (10,  1,  96)  enumerates  Bi- 
baculus  among  the  Roman  Iambic  poets,  and,  in  an- 
other part  of  bis  work  (8,  6,  18),  gives  this  same  line, 
citing  it  aa  an  instance  of  harsh  metaphor.  It  ia  sur- 
prising that  the  critic  did  not  carry  his  censure  farther 
than  this,  and  therefore  Spalding  well  remarks  of  the 
omission,  "  Dthtbat  autem  water  tordium  quoque  in- 
eutart  hone  melaphoram."  To  render  his  parody 
more  severe,  Horace  substitutes  Furius  himself  for  the 
monarch  of  the  skies,  and,  to  prevent  all  mistake,  ap- 
plies to  the  former  a  laughable  species  of  designation, 
drawn  directly  from  his  personal  appearance,  "  pingui 
tenltu  omato,"  "distended  with  his  fat  paunch." 
(Horal.,  I.  c) 

Bibbaotc,  a  large  town  of  the  JEim  in  Gaul,  upon 
the  Arrow,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Ligeria  or 
Loire.  It  waa  afterward  called  Augustodunnm,  and  is 
now  Autun.    (Cat.,  B.  G.,  7,  65,  <kc) 

Bibulus,  a  son  of  M.  Calpurnius  Bibulus,  by  Portia, 
Cato's  daughter.    He  was  Cesar's  colleague  in  the 
consulship,  but,  fading  it  impossible  to  thwart  the 
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measures  of  the  former,  he  retired  from  public  sffsin 
in  a  great  degree,  and  during  eight  months  (the  period 
that  remained  for  his  holding  the  consulship)  content, 
ed  himself  with  publishing;  edicts.  This  conduct 
placed  hia  colleague  in  an  odious  light,  and  Cant  en- 
deavoured, by  means  of  the  populace,  whom  he  hid 
excited  for  this  purpose,  to  force  Bibulus  to  leave  hi) 
dwelling,  and  come  forth  and  take  an  active  part  in 
public  affaire.  The  attempt,  however,  proved  unsuc- 
cessfoL  Bibulus  waa  not  very  conspicuous  for  mili- 
tary talents.  In  the  war  between  Qamr  and  Pompey, 
however,  he  had  the  chief  command  of  the  fleet  of  the 
latter.  He  died  at  sea  ia  the  coarse  of  the  civil  con- 
test. (Biogr,  Unit.,  vol.  4,  p.  469.) 

BnrsoR- s,  a  surname  ef  Janus,  because  he  was  rep- 
resented with  two  facet.    ( Vid.  Janus ) 

Bilbilis,  L  a  city  of  the  Cehiben,  in  Hispanu 
Tarraconansis,  southeast  of  Numaotia,  and  soathwesl 
of  Nsrtobriga.  It  lay  on  the  western  bank  of  the  rivet 
Bilbilis,  and  waa  a  Roman  municipiam.  The  poei 
Martial  was  born  here.  Bilbilis  wss  famed  for  tlx 
temper  of  the  weapons  manufactured  in  it.  The  mini 
of  the  ancient  city  lie  not  far  from  the  modem  Call 

2nd,  at  a  place  called  Bomieia.  (PUn.,  84, 14.- 
rt,  10,  103.— Id.,  4,  66.)— II.  A  river  of  Hit 
pania  Tarraconenais,  running  by  Bilbilis,  in  the  conn 
try  of  the  Celtiheri,  and  falling  into  the  Iberus.  It  u 
now  the  Xaion.  Its  waters  were  famous  for  temper 
ing  iron.  (JKer**.,  Paid,  de  Plum.  Hitp.—Mvtiil 
10,  108,  et  ult — JmtUn,  44,  8.) 

Bin-ATM,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  which  signifie 
that  he  had  two  mother*,  because,  when  taken  from  hi 
mother's  womb,  he  was  placed  in  the  thigh  of  his  ts 
ther  Jupiter.    (Ovid,  Met.,  4, 18.) 

BiHerosi ,  a  town  of  Gaul,  in  Germania  Prims,  wei 
of  Mognntiacum.  It  lay  upon  the  Rhine,  sad  ii  nw 
Bingen.    (Tacit.,  Hitt.,  4,  70.) 

Bioh,  I.  a  native  of  Borysthenes,  of  low  extract ioi 
When  young  he  wss  sold  aa  a  slave  to  an  orator,  wb 
afterward  gave  him  his  freedom,  and  left  him  Urg 
possessions.  Upon  this  he  went  to  Athens,  end  i| 
plied  himself  to  the  stody  of  philosophy.  He  bad  sei 
eral  preceptors ;  but  chiefly  attached  himself  to  th 
doctrine  of  Theodoras,  of  the  Cyrenaic  sect,  of  wbk 
he  was  a  professed  advocate.  Ha  flourished  about  lb 
190th  Olympiad.  (Diag.  Latrt.,  4,  48,  tetq.)-l 
An  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  son  of  jEscbylns.— III. . 
Gteekpoet,  bora  near  Smyrna,  in  the  district  of  Pblo 
aa.  He  appears  to  have  lived  in  Sicily,  and  to  hsi 
died  there  of  poison,  aa  his  pnpil  Moschus  informs  < 
in  an  elegy  on  his  death.  Some  make  him  contempi 
rary  with  Theocritus,  while  others  suppose  that  I 
flourished  a  century  later,  about  187  B.C.  He 
ranked,  along  with  Moschus,  among  the  bucolic  poet 
less  on  account  of  the  subjects  of  his  pieces,  whii 
are  for  the  most  part  of  a  lyric  or  philosophical  chs 
acter,  than  by  reason  of  the  manner  in  which  he  irea 
them.  He  is  far  inferior  to  Theocritus  in  simpUci 
and  naivete.  His  productions  are  in  general  too  1 
bound ;  but  in  description  he  succeeds  perfectly, « 
his  writings  are  not  wanting  in  elegance,  and  in  « 
red  and  pleasing  imagery.  There  are  many  go 
editions  of  this  poet's  works,  generally  printed  wi 
those  of  Moschus,  the  beat  of  which  ia  that  of  Valck 
nser,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1810,  8vo,  reprinted  at  Oxford 
1816,  by  Gaisford,  in  the  Poet*  Minaret  Gnta. 

Bisalts,  a  people  of  Macedonia,  situate  betwe 
the  lake  Bolbe  and  the  Strymon.  They  were  of  Thi 
cian  origin.  (Herodotut,  7, 1 16.)  Theopcmpua,  w 
ia  cited  by  Steph.  Byz.  (*.  v.  hiaaXTia),  affirmed,  u 
almost  all  the  bares  in  the  country  occupied  by  tl 
people  were  found  to  have  two  livers.  (Crane 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  866.) 

BrsAirrRi,  a  town  on  the  Propontis,  northwest 
Perinthus.  It  waa  called  also  Reedestos,  and  is  * 
Rodotto.    (Htrod.,  7,  187.) 
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Birrdwta,  a  Uke  of  Thrace,  near  Abdera.  It  de- 
tired  its  name  from  the  Bistones,  woo  inhabited  its 
■torn,  and  held  dominion  orer  the  surrounding  die- 
Idcl   (Herod  ,  7,  110.— Scymn.,Ck.,  673.) 

BiriTitu,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  by 
the  Euiine  on  the  north,  on  the  south  by  Phrygia  and 
Gahtia,  on  the  east  by  Faphlagonia,  and  on  the  weat 
by  the  Prapontis  and  Mysia.    One  of  the  earlier  names 
t(  this  region,  more  particularly  along  the  ehores  of  the 
Piopontta  and  Euiine,  was  Bebrycia,  derived  from 
ne  Bebryces,  who  are  said  to  have  been  the  primitive 
tattlers  in  the  land.    Homer  nowhere  mentions  the 
people  of  this  country  by  the  appellation  of  Bitbynians, 
but  invariably  designates  them  aa  Mvsians  and  Phrygi- 
an. (J2.,2,8C2.— A.,13,792  Strai.,  665.)  Stra- 
in baa  also  proved,  that  the  Myaiana  not  only  occupied 
lag  shores  of  the  Lake  Aacanhia  and  the  plaice  of  Ni- 
ece, bat  that  they  extended  ai  far  as  Chelcedon  and 
da  Thracisn  Bosporus.    (Strai.,  666.)   Though  we 
cannot  precisely  tlx  the  period  at  which  the  Bithyni 
sealed  in  the  fertile  district  to  which  they  communi- 
cated their  name,  we  can  have  no  doubt  aa  to  the 
country  whence  they  came,  ainee  the  testimony  of  an- 
tiquity is  unanimous  in  ascribing  to  them  a  Thracian 
origin.    Herodotus,  in  particular,  asserts  that,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  traditions,  they  came  from  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon,  and,  having  been  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  Ttncri  and  Myai,  crossed  ever  into 
Asia,  (flenxi.,  7,  75.)   Thucydidea  also  and  Xen- 
onhon  expressly  style  them  Bithynian  Thraciana. 
{Tkucyd^  4,  75.— Xen.,  Hilt.  Gr.,  1,  8,  3. — Id.  ib., 
3, i, 3.)   Seme  geographers  have  noticed  a  diatinction 
lo  be  observed  in  regard  to  this  people,  namely,  that 
the  appri ration  of  Bithyni  waa  properly  applicable  to 
the  island  population,  while  that  of  the  coast  took  the 
name  of  Thyni.    (Apollod.  Rhod.,  2,  *to.—Eu$Hdh. 
■at  tham/t.  Ptrug.,  783.— Pirn.,  6,  32.)   But,  his- 
torically speaking,  it  is  of  little  value. — The  Bithyni- 
ans,  ss  Herodotus  inform*  us  (1,  28),  were  first  sub- 
jected by  Croesus.    On  the  dissolution  of  the  Lydian 
empire  they  pa  seed  under  that  of  Persia,  and  their 
country  became  the  seat  of  a  satrapy  sometimes  known 
in  history  by  the  title  of  Dascyutun,  sometimes  of 
the  Hellespont,  bat  more  commonly  of  Bithynia, 
The  people  lived  principally  in  villages ;  the  only  con- 
siderable towns  being  situate  on  the  coast,  and  inhab- 
ited by  Greek  colonials.   This  state  of  things  lasted 
tiD  the  death  of  Alexander,  who  had  taken  military 
possession  of  the  country  after  the  defeat  and  expul- 
sion of  the  Persians  from  the  peninsula.   On  the  de- 
cease of  ihe  King  of  Macedon,  we  find  Botirus,  the  son 
of  Dydalaua,  a  Thracian  chief,  seizing  upon  Astaeua, 
a  Greek  town  on  the  seacoaat,  and,  after  defeating 
Cslsntns,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  Grecian 
forces  in  that  country,  establishing  an  independent 
shich  he  transmitted,  through  his  lineal 
nte  Bas  and  Xipoetes,  to  Nicotnedes,  son  of 
the  latter,  who,  after  Ihe  death  of  Lysimachus,  first 
assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Bithynia.    He  gave  his 
name  to  the  city  of  Astacns,  which  from  henceforth 
was  called  Nicouaedia,  and  became  the  capital  of  the 
new  kingdom.    (Mema  excerpt,  op.  Phot.,  p.  720, 
acf. — fewsi.,  5, 13.)   An  account  of  the  succession 
in  this  family  will  be  found  under  the  articles  Nicom- 
edea  and  Pnurias — Like  other  Asiatic  sovereigns, 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  are  said  to  have  been  sensual 
and  effeminate.    (Poiyi.,  87,  3.— Cic.,  Verr.,  b,  11.) 
The  interior  of  Ihe  country  was  mountainous  and 
woody  (Xen.,  Ami.,  8,  15.— Niett.,  Chan.,  p.  128), 
bat  near  the  see  it  was  covered  with  rich  and  fertile 
plains,  thickly  spread  with  towns  and  villages.  The 
produce  consisted  in  grain  of  every  sort;  in  wine, 
cheese,  figs,  and  various  kinds  of  wood.  (In,, 
AMob.,  8,  4, 4.— Strai.,  665.— Pint.,  11,  42.)  The 
wf  tern  portion  of  Bithynia  has  received  from  the 
Tariu  lee  "frr?  of  Kkodaveitdhkiar ;  and  that  situated 


on  the  Euxine  and  around  the  Bosporus  they  call  K« 
diaiU.    (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol  1,  p.  167,  etqq.) 

Bitom.    Vid.  Cleobis. 

BiTueictm.    Vid.  Araricnm. 

BiTOsIeas,  a  people  of  Gaul.  There  were  two 
tribes  of  this  name,  the  Biluriges  Cubi  and  the  Bilur- 

rVivisci.  The  former  were  in  Gallia  Celtics,  lo 
west  of  the  ^Edui.  Their  capital  was  Avsricum, 
now  Bourgee.  The  Vivisci  were  in  Aquitania,  on 
the  Atlantic  coast,  below  the  mouth  of  the  Garumna. 
Their  chief  city  was  Burdigala,  now  Bordeaux. 
{Cat.,  B.  <?.,  8,  5,  etc.— Lemaire,  Index  Geogr.  ai 
Com.,  i.  «.,  p.  210,  teq.) 

Buys,  a  city  in  Thrace,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine, above  Halmydessus,  and  northwest  of  Byzantium. 
It  is  now  Vyxia.  The  poets  fabled  that  it  was  shun- 
nsd  by  swallows,  on  account  of  the  crimes  of  Tereus. 
(«*».,  4,  11.— Solin.,  c.  10.— (hid,  Met.,  6,  424, 

"^landusU,  or,  more'  properly,  Bandueia,  a  fountain 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Horace's  Sabine  farm.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Font*  Bella.  (Compare 
the  remarks  of  the  commentators  on  Horace,  Ode  3, 
19,  1.) 

BLAaroPHOtNicxs,  a  people  of  Lusitania.  (Appian, 
it  rth.  Hap.,  6,  66.)  Ukext  maintains  the  identity 
of  this  people  with  the  Bastuli  Pceni.  (Gtogr.,  vol  2, 
p.  309.) 

BLsanf  as,  s  people  of  ^Ethiopia  npra  Aigyptum, 
dwelling,  according  lo  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  to  lbs) 
southeast  of  the  Aataboraa,  towards  the  Sinue  Avalitee. 
They  were  fabled  lo  be  without  beads,  and  to  have  the 
eyes  and  mouth  placed  in  the  breast  This  fable  is 
supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  custom  prevailing 
among  this  people,  of  depressing  their  heads  between 
their  shoulders,  which  they  forced  upward,  so  that 
their  necks  became  very  abort,  and  their  heads  were 
concealed  partly  by  their  shoulders,  and  partly  by  their 
long  and  thick  hair.  (Strab.,  663.— Hit*,  1,  4, 8.— 
Pnn.,  6,  8.— Ann.  MarceU.,  14,  4.—  rents*.  M 
Pro*.,  c.  n.—Procop.,  Bell  Pen.,  c.  18.— Claudia*, 
Carre,  it  AO,  v.  19.— Kcnn.  Diauje.,  17,  stir.) 

BoAStorU.    Vid.  Boudieea. 

Boieaioe,  a  river  of  the  Loch  Epicnemidu,  water- 
ing the  town  of  Thronium,  Strabo  asserts  that  it  was 
known  likewise  by  the  name  of  Manes,  and  was  no- 
thing more  than  a  torrent,  which  waa  sometimes  en- 
tirely dry,  though  occasionally  it  was  swollen  so  aa 
to  be  two  pleura  in  breadth.  (Compare  Lycopkron, 
v.  1146.) 

Boocbos,  a  king  of  Getulia,  in  alliance  with  Rome, 
who  perfidiously  delivered  Jugurtbs  to  Sylla,  the 
lieutenant  of  Mariua.  Many  of  tho  old  editions  of 
SsUuat  read  Jugurtk*  felia  Bocche  nupterat  (Jug. 
Bell.,  80),  instead  of  Bocthi,  dec,  thereby  making 
Bocchus  to  have  been  Jugurtha's  son-in-law.  The 
Abbe  Brotier,  relying  upon  this  reading  and  some  of 
Sylla's  medals,  propesss  to  substitute  in  Plutarch's  life 
of  Mariua,  where  mention  is  made  of  Bocchus,  the  term 
"son-in-law"  for  "  father-in-law  ;"  but  M.  Vauvilliara 
more  judiciously  contends,  from  six  MSS.  of  Sallust, 
and  in  conformity  with  Florua  (3,  1),  for  the  expression 
"  father-in-law"  of  Jugurtha.  Bocchus  obtained,  aa 
the  reward  of  bis  treachery,  the  western  part  of  Nu- 
midia,  which  was  afterward,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
named  Mauritania  Ceeirisnais,  now  Fez.  (Saihut, 
Jug.—Pattre.,  2,  13.) 

BoBUAeriATue,  a  leader  of  the  Nervii,  when  Casar 
made  war  against  them.   (Cos.,  B.  G.,  2,  23.) 

Boaoiotilx,  an  Athenian  festival,  aacred  to  Apollo 
Petrous,  and  instituted  in  commemoration  of  the  as- 
sistance which  the  people  of  Athens  received  in  the 
reign  of  Erecbtheua,  from  Ion.  son  of  Xuthus,  when 
their  country  waa  invaded  by  Eumolpus,  son  of  Nep- 
tune. It  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Boedromioa, 
which  took  its  name  from  this  circumstance.  The 
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appellation  given  to  the  festival  is  derived  &iri  roS  0otf- 
Ipofulv,  from  coming  to  kelp.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  *.  v. — 
Suid.,  *.  v.—  Callim.,  H.  in  Apoll.,  J.  69.—Plut, 
The*.,  c.  87.—  Wadumuth,  HelUn.  Alt.,  vol.  4,  p.  148.) 

BoidbohIok,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Attic  months. 
It  was  the  third  in  the  order  of  the  Attic  year,  and 
corresponded  nearly  to  our  September.  It  derived  its 
name  from  the  festival  called  Boedromia  being  cele- 
brated during  it.    (Vid.  Boedromia.) 

Boeotarcb-x,  the  chief  magistrates  mBcsotia.  They 
presided  in  the  national  councils,  and  commanded  the 
forces.  They  were,  in  later  times  at  least,  elected 
annually,  and  rigidly  restricted  to  their  term  of  office. 
Their  number  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
fourteen,  the  primitive  number  of  the  confederate  Boeo- 
tian states.  It  was  afterward  reduced,  and  underwent 
many  variations.  Thebes  appears  to  have  had  the 
privilege  of  appointing  two,  one  of  whom  was  supe- 
rior in  authority  to  the  rest,  and  probably  acted  as 
president  of  the  board.  (Thucyd.,  2,  S. — Id.,  4,  91. 
—Arnold,  ad  Thueyd.,  I.  c.—TkxrltoalPt  Hut.  Gr., 
Tol.  1,  p.  484.— hn.,  4*,  43.) 

BotoVf  a,  a  country  of  Greece  Proper,  lying  to  the 
northwest  of  Attica,  and  shut  in  by  the  chains  of  Hel- 
icon, Cithssron,  Parnassus,  and,  towards  the  sea, 
Ptoua ;  which  mountains  enclosed  a  large  plain,  con- 
stituting the  chief  part  of  the  country.  Numerous 
rivers,  of  which  the  Cepbissus  was  the  most  important, 
descending  from  the  heights,  had  probably  stagnated 
for  a  long  time,  and  formed  lakes,  of  which  the  Copais 
was  die  largest.  These  same  rivers  appear  to  have 
formed  the  soil  of  Bceotia,  which  is  among  the  most 
fruitful  in  Greece.  Bceotia  was  also  perhaps  the  most 
thickly  settled  part  of  Greece;  for  no  other  could 
show  an  equal  number  of  important  cities.  This 
country,  as  we  lean  from  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Strabo,  Pausanias,  and.  other  ancient  writers,  was  first 
occupied  by  several  barbarous  clans,  under  the  various 
names  of  Aones,  Ectenes,  Temmices,  and  Hyantes. 
(Strabo,  401. — Pautan.,  9,  ft)  To  these  succeeded, 
according  to  the  common  account,  Cadmus  and  his 
followers,  who,  after  expelling  some  of  the  indigenous 
tribes  above  mentioned,  and  conciliating  others,  found- 
ed a  city,  which  became  afterward  so  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Thebes,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Cad  met.  The  descendants  of  Cadmus  were  com- 
pelled, subsequently,  to  evacuate  Bceotia,  after  the 
capture  of  Thebes  by  the  Epigoni,  and  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  the  country  of  the  Illyrian  Enchelees.  (Herod- 
ohu,  6,  61. — Pautaniae,  9,  6.)  They  regained,  how- 
ever, possession  of  their  former  territory,  but  were  once 
more  expelled,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  by  a  numer- 
ous horde  of  Thracians  and  others.  On  this  occasion, 
having  withdrawn  into  Thesssly,  they  united  them- 
selves with  the  people  of  Ante,  a  district  of  that  prov- 
ince, and  for  toe  first  time  assumed  the  name  of  Boeo- 
tians. (Strabo,  401.)  After  a  lapse  of  some  years, 
they  were  compelled  to  abandon  Tbessaly,  when  they 
once  more  succeeded  in  re-establishing  themselves  in 
their  original  abode,  to  which  they  now  communicated 
the  name  of  Bceotia.  This  event,  according  to  Thu- 
cydides,  occurred  about  sixty  years  after  the  capture 
of  Troy ;  but,  in  order  to  reconcile  this  account  with 
the  statement  of  Homer,  who  distinctly  names  the 
Boeotians  among  the  Grecian  forces  assembled  at  that 
memorable  siege,  the  historian  admits  that  a  Boeotian 
division  (iirodaoftAs)  had  already  settled  in  this  prov- 
ince prior  to  the  migration  of  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  (1,  IS).  The  government  of  Bceotia  remained 
under  the  monarchical  form  till  the  death  of  Xanthos, 
who  fell  in  single  combat  with  Melsnthus  the  Messe- 
nian,  when  it  was  determined  to  adopt  a  republican 
constitution.  This,  though  imperfectly  known  to  us, 
appears  to  have  been  a  compound  of  aristocratic  and 
democratic  principles ;  the  former  being  apparent  in 
the  appointment  of  eleven  annual  magistrates  named 
SOS 


Boeotarchs,  who  presided  over  the  military  as  well  u 
civil. departments  (Thueyd.,  3,  S. — Id.,  4,  98.— Id.,  g, 
87) ;  the  latter  in  the  establishment  of  four  councils, 
which  were  possessed,  in  fact,  of  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, since  all  measures  of  importance  were  to  he 
submitted  to  their  deliberation.    The  general  assembly 
of  the  Boeotian  republic  was  held  in  the  temple  of  tba 
Itonian  Minerva.    (Pautan.,  9, 34.)   From  the  extent 
and  population  of  their  territory,  the  Boeotians  might 
have  played  the  first  part  in  Greece,  if  they  had  not  been 
prevented  by  the  bad  government  of  the  cities,  by  the 
jealousy  of  Thebes,  and  the  consequent  want  of  union. 
And  yet  the  example  of  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidu 
afterward  showed  that  the  genius  of  two  men  could 
outweigh  all  these  defects. — The  Bosotiana  were  re- 
garded by  their  neighbours,  the  Athenians,  as  naturally 
a  stupid  race.    Much  of  this,  however,  wss  wilful  ex- 
aggeration, and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  nstional  enmity, 
much  seems  to  have  existed  from  the  earliest  times 
between  these  two  nations.    Besides,  this  country 
produced,  in  fact,  many  illustrious  men,  such  as  He- 
siod,  Pindar,  Plutarch,  Epaminondas,  Pelopidu,  &c. 
In  Bceotia,  too,  Mount  Helicon  was  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  to  whom  also  many  of  the  fountains  and  riven 
of  the  country  were  consecrated. — The  modern  name 
of  Bceotia  is  Stramulipa,  in  Livadia,  which  last 
comprehends  within  its  limits  the  ancient  Bceotia,  as 
one  of  its  component  parts. — In  Bceotia  are  several 
celebrated  ancient  battle-fields,  the  former  glory  of 
which  has  been  increased  by  late  events ;  namely, 
Plats*  (now  the  village  Kolda),  where  Pausanias  and 
Aristides  established  the  liberty  of  Greece  by  their 
victory  over  Mardonius ;  Leuctra  (now  the  village 
Parapogid),  where  Epaminondas  triumphed  over  the 
Spartans  ;  Coronea,  where  the  Spartan  Agesilans  de- 
feated the  Thebans  ;  and  Cheronea,  where  Philip 
founded  the  Macedonian  greatness  on  the  ruins  of  Gre- 
cian freedom. — Near  Tansgra,  the  birthplace  of  Co- 
rinna,  the  best  wine  was  produced :  here  also  cocks 
were  bred,  of  remarkable  size,  beauty,  and  courage, 
with  which  the  Grecian  cities,  passionately  fond  of 
cock-fighting,  were  supplied. — The  Boeotians  were 
particularly  fond  of  music,  and  excelled  in  it.  (Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  189,  teqq. — Htern't 
Politict  of  Anc.  Greece,  p.  32,  Bancroft*  tranil  — 
Encyclop.  Americ.,  vol.  2,  p.  161,  teqq.) 

BofTHfus,  Aniens  Manlius  Torquatus  Severinus,  a 
man  celebrated  for  his  virtues,  services,  honours,  and 
tragical  end.  He  was  bom  about  A.D.  470,  in  Rome 
or  Milan,  of  a  rich,  ancient,  and  respectable  family  ; 
was  educated  in  Rome,  in  a  manner  well  calculated 
to  develop  his  extraordinary  abilities  ;  afterward  went 
to  Athens,  which  was  still  the  centre  of  taste  and  sci- 
ence, snd  studied  philosophy  under  Proclus  and  oth- 
ers. Returning  to  Rome,  he  was  graciously  received  by 
Theodoric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  then  master  of  Italy, 
loaded  with  marks  of  favour  and  esteem,  and  soon 
raised  to  the  first  offices  of  the  empire.  He  exerted 
the  best  influence  on  the  administration  of  this  mon- 
arch, so  that  the  dominion  of  the  Goths  promoted  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  the  people  who  were  subject 
to  them.  He  was  long  the  oracle  of  his  sovereign 
and  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  highest  honours  wen 
thought  inadequate  to  reward  his  virtue  and  his  ser- 
vices. But  Theodoric,  as  he  grew  old,  became  irri- 
table, jealous,  and  distrustful  of  those  around  him. 
The  Goths  now  indulged  in  all  sorts  of  oppression  and 
extortion,  while  Boetnius  exerted  himself  in  vain  to 
restrain  them.  He  had  already  made  many  enemiei 
by  his  strict  integrity  and  vigilant  justice.  These  at 
last  succeeded  in  prejudicing  the  king  against  him, 
and  rendering  him  suspicious  of  Boetnius.  The  op- 
position of  Boethius  to  their  unjust  measures  was  con- 
strued into  a  rebellious  temper,  and  he  was  even  ac- 
cused of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the  coon 
of  Constantinople.    He  was  arrested,  imprisoned,  and 
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executed,  A.D.  584  or  626  — While  he  was  at  the 
helm  of  state,  he  found  recreation  from  his  toilsome 
occupations  in  the  construction  of  mathematical  and 
musical  instruments,  some  of  which  he  sent  to  Clo- 
thaire,  king  of  France.  He  was  also  much  given  to 
the  study  of  the  old  Greek  philosophers  and  mathema- 
ticians, and  wrote  Latin  translations  of  several  pf  them. 
His  most  celebrated  work  is  that  composed  during  hjs 
imprisonment,  "  On  the  consolation  afforded  by  Philoso- 
phy." It  is  written  in  prose  and  verse  intermixed. 
The  elevation  of  thought,  the  nobleness  of  feeling,  the 
ease  and  distinctness  of  style  which  it  exhibits,  make 
this  composition,  short  aa  it  is,  far  superior  to  any  of 
the  age.  The  principal  edition  is  that  of  Batle,  1670, 
fbl.  A  mare  modern  one,  of  some  value,  appeared  at 
Glasgow,  1751, 4to.  (£acyc&p.ilmcnc.,vol.2,p.l63, 
) 


orrasa,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher,  referred  to  by 
Diogenes  Laertius  and  Cicero.    (Diog.  L.,  7,  143. — 
Cic.,  it.  Div.,  1,  8  —  Id.  «*.,  3,  SO.)    His  opinions 
differed  so  far  from  those  of  his  school,  in  that  be  did 
net  regard  the  world  as  animated,  and  in  his  admit- 
ting four  principles  as  the  basis  of  judgment;  name- 
ly, thought,  sensation,  appetite,  and  participation. 
(Menag.  sd  Diog.,  I.  e.)—tl.  A  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher, a  native  of  Sidon.    He  acquired  so  high  a  repu- 
tation, that  Strabo,  who  had  -been  his  fellow-disciple, 
ranks  him  among  the  moat  illustrious  philosophers  of 
his  time,  and  Simplicius  styles  him  dav/idaiof,  "  ike 
rnnderftL"    (Mentg.  mi  Diog.  Laert.,  7,  143.)— 
IIL  A  statssry,  and  engraver  on  plate,  born  at  Car- 
thage. (Peum.,  6, 17.)   He  appears  to  have  flour- 
ished before  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Romans, 
but  we  cannot,  with  any  certainty,  ascertain  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.    (SiUig.  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

Boil,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  who  inhabited  the 
country  watered  by  the  river  Sigmanos,  Signatoa,  or 
lgmanus,  now  the  Sollae.  From  Gaul  they  passed 
into  Germany,  and  settled  in  the  present  Bohemia 
(Bottrkam,  i.  e.,  the  residence  of  the  Boii),  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Marcomanni.  Abandoning  this 
quarter,  they  carried  their  name  with  them  into  Bo ia- 
na,  Bayaxis,  or  Bavaria.  The  name  Boii  is  thought 
to  denote  "  the  terrible  ones,"  and  to  be  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Bo,  "fear."  (TAterry,  Hiitoirc  deg  Gau- 
ku,  voL  1,  p.  48  —  Cat.,  B.  G.,  1,  38 ;  7,  17.) 

Bola,  a  town  of  the  JEqni  in  Italy.  It  is  thought 
to  correspond  with  the  small  town  of  Poli,  situate  in 
the  mountains  between  Tholi  and  Paiattrina,  the  an- 
cient Tibnr  and  Pneneste.  It  was  a  colony  of  Albs. 
(Yirg.JS^,  1,675.) 

Bolbb,  I.  a  lake  of  Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of 
Mygdonia,  and  emptying  into  the  aea  near  Anion  and 
Bormiscus.  (Thucyd.,  1, 68.)  Dr.  Clarke,  who  visited 
the  shores  of  this  lake  in  his  travels,  observes,  "  it  is 
now  called  Bethek ;  it  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6  or  8  in  breadth.  ■  We  can  find  no  notice  that 
has  been  taken  of  this  magnificent  piece  of  water  by 
any  modem  writer."  {Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  6.) — II.  A 
town  near  the  Lake  Bolbe.  (Siepk.Byz.,».v.B6Kai.) 

BoLsrriKUK,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  the  town  of  Rotetta.  (Fid. 
Nflus.) 

Boum,  a  town  of  Achats,  between  Drepanum  and 
Pat™,  which  no  longer  existed  in  the  time  of  Pause- 
mas  (7,  23).  Near  it  ran  a  river  called  Bolinaus. 
(StepL  BtfZ.,  »■  ».) 

Bolissus,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Chios,  situate  on 
the  coast,  and  the  site  of  which  is  occupied  by  the 
modern  viHsge  of  Voiisto.  The  ancient  place  is  no- 
ticed by  Thucydidee  (8,  34),  and  is  mentioned  also  in 
the  life  of  Homer  (c.  S3.— Compare  Stepk.  By*., t.  e. 
Bobovsr). 

BoLuatn,  a  man  whom  Horace  represents  as  of 
the  most  irascible  temper,  and  moat  mimical  to  lo- 
qnacify.  (Arm.,  1,  9,  11.) 


I  Bowlcai,  I.  a  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Hand- 
!  car.  He  attempted  to  seize,  by  force  of  arms,  upon 
the  government,  but  was  overcome  end  pat  to  death. 
{DM.  Sic.,  20, 43.)— II.  A  Carthaginian  admiral,  sent 
to  relieve  Syracuse  when  besieged  by  the  Romans. 
He  fled,  however,  before  the  fleet  of  Msrcellus,  and  the 
city  fell. — 1(1.  A  nstive  of  Numidia,  s  secret  agent  of 
Jugurtha's,  by  whose  means  that  monarch  effected  the 
assassination  of  Massive  at  Rome.  He  afterward,  at 
the  instigation  of  Metellua,  the  Roman  commander, 
conspired  with  Nabdalaa  against  Jugurtha,  but  the  plot 
was  discovered,  snd  be  waa  put  to  death.  (SaUutt, 
Jug.,  86,  61,  70.) 

Bohonics,  a  name  applied  to  the  youths  who  were 
whipped  at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia  at  Sparta,  in  hon- 
our of  that  goddess.  The  festival  was  called  Aiaftaa- 
riyootc,  ana  was  so  named  iiri  rev  /uumyovv,  i.  e., 
from  wlupprng.  These  boys  were,  at  first,  free  born 
Spartans,  but  afterward  of  meaner  birth,  being  fre- 
quently the  offspring  of  slaves.  They  were  called 
Bommicat  (Bufuniucat)  from  the  scourging  they  un- 
derwent at  the  altar,  and  which  waa  very  severe  and 
cruel ;  and,  lest  the  officer  should,  out  of  compassion, 
remit  any  of  its  rigour,  Diana's  priestess  stood  by 
all  the  time  holding  in  her  hand  the  goddess's  image, 
which,  say  the  ancients,  was  light  and  easy  to  be 
borne,  bat  if  the  boys  were  spared,  became  ao  pon- 
derous that  the  priestess  was  scarcely  able  to  support 
its  weight.  The  parents  of  tin  boys  were  also  pres- 
ent, and  exhorted  their  sons  to  bear  their  sufferings 
with  patience  and  firmness.  He  who  showed  the 
most  firmness  wss  highly  honoured.  Some  of  the 
boys  even  died  under  the  lash ;  these  they  buried  by  a 
public  funeral,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  in  token 
of  joy  and  victory.  The  origin  of  this  cruel  custom 
is  variously  accounted  for  oy  the  ancient  writers. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  a  wish  on  the  part  of  Lycurgus 
to  inure  the  Lacedemonian  youth  to  labour  and  fatigue, 
and  to  render  them  insensible  to  pain  or  wound*. 
Others  maintain  that  it  waa  a  mitigation  of  an  oracle, 
which  ordered  that  human  blood  should  be  abed  on 
Diana's  altar.  Another  tradition  mentions  that  Peasa- 
nts*, at  the  battle  of  Plata  a,  being  disturbed  st  the 
preparatory  sacrifices  by  a  party  of  Lydians,  and  his 
attendants  having  repelled  them  with  staves  snd  stones, 
the  only  weapons  they  had  at  the  moment,  instituted 
this  custom  subsequently  in  commemoration  of  the 
event.    (Pmuan.,  3,  16.— Plut.,  Vit.  Lyeurg.) 

Bona  Dia  ("Me  Good  Goiittt"),  a  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  Ope  or  Tellus,  or,  in  other  words,  to  the 
goddess  Earth.  The  first  of  Msy  waa  the  time  for 
celebrating  her  festival,  and  it  waa  also  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  dedication  of  her  temple  on  the  Aventine  HiU. 
(Ovid,  Fatt.,  6, 148,  tea.)  She  was  worshipped  by  the 
Roman  matrons  in  the  house  of  the  chief  pontiff,  and 
everything  relating  to  the  other  sex  was  carefully  ex- 
cluded. (Vid.  Clodius.)  As  the  most  probable  deriva- 
tion of  the  name  of  the  month  of  May  is  from  Mais,  it 
has  been  inferred  that  this  goddess  and  Bona  Dea  were 
the  same  deities.  The  Romans  had  a  legend  among 
them,  that  Bona  Dea  was  Fauna  or  Fatua,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Faunus,  who,  out  of  modesty,  never  left  her 
bower,  or  let  herself  be  seen  of  men ;  for  which  she 
was  deified,  and  no  man  entered  her  temple.  (Ma- 
crob.,  1,  13.) 

BononIa,  a  city  of  Pannonia,  on  the  Danube,  north 
of  Sirmium.  Ita  site  corresponds  with  the  modern  R- 
loek  or  Vjlak.  (Anton.,  Itin. — Noixt.  Imp.)— II.  A 
city  of  Italy.  (Vid.  Felsina.)— III.  A  city  of  Gaol. 
(Vid.  Gesoriacum.) 

Bonne  Evbhtus,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  worship 
was  first  introduced  by  the  peasants.  He  was  repre- 
sented holding  a  patera  or  cup  in  his  right  hand,  and  in 
his  left  ears  of  corn.  (Varro,  it  R.  1, 1.— Plat., 
34,8.) 

Boost  ia  (fonts  emit),  a  town  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
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coast.  Venus  had  an  ancient  temple 


Bodras,  a  northern  constellation,  near  the  Una  Ma- 
jor. The  name  ia  Greek,  Bo6nx,  and  means  "  the 
Oxtn-drher,"  Bootee  being  regarded  in  this  sense  aa 
the  driver  of  the  Wain  f  A/«tfa).  another  appellation 
for  the  "  Greater  Bear."  (Aratut,  Mamliut,  1, 
318.)  The  Greeks  generally  saw  in  Bootes,  Areas 
son  of  Callisto.  Ovid,  however,  calls  him  on  one  oc- 
casion Lycaon,  after  the  father  of  Callisto.  {Fait.,  9, 
395.)  Others  regarded  him  as  learns,  the  father  of 
Erigone.  (Kid.  Icarus.)  Propertius  hence  calls  the 
seven  stars  of  the  Greater  Bear,  "  bovtt  Icarii."  (El., 
\  84,  84.) 

Boai as,  the  North  wind,  regarded  in  the  Grecian 
mythology  aa  a  deity.  According  to  the  poets,  he  was 
the  son  of  Astreeus  and  Aurora,  but  others  make  him 
the  son  of  the  Strymon.  He  loved  Orithyia,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Breehthens,  king  of  Athens,  and  carried  her  off 
to  Thrace,  where  she  bore  him  the  winged  youths 
Zetes  and  Calais;  and  two  daughters,  Chione  and 
Cleopatra.  (Plat.,  Pkair.,  *t».—AmUod.,  3,  15, 3. 
— ApoU.  Mod.,  1, 211.)  The  Athenians  ascribed  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  by  a  storm  to  the 
partiality  of  Boreas  for  the  country  of  Orithyia,  and 
built  a  temple  to  him  after  that  event.  (Htrod.,  7, 
189.)  Boreas  ia  also  said  by  Homer  to  have  turned 
himself  into  a  horse,  out  of  love  to  the  mares  of  Erich- 
thonius,  and  to  have  begotten  on  them  twelve  foals  re- 
markable for  their  fleetness.  (/(.,  20,  223. — Keight- 
Uy't  Mythology,  p.  265,  teqq.) 

BoBTsmiNBs,  I.  a  large  river  of  Scythia,  falling 
into  the  Eurine  Sea,  now  called  the  Dnieper.  Herod- 
otus considers  it  the  greatest  pf  the  Scythian  rivers  af- 
ter the  later,  and  aa  surpassing  all  others  except  the 
Nile.  He  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  known 
nrach  about  its  course,  and  seems  not  to  have  been 
apprized  of  the  famous  cataracts  of  this  river,  which 
occur  at  the  height  of  200  miles  above  its  mouth,  and 
are  said  to  extend  40  miles,  being  18  in  number.  (Vid. 
Dansparis.) — II.  There  was  t  city  on  the  banks  of  this 
river  called  Borysthenis,  and  also  Olbfa.  (Fid.  01- 
bia.) — III.  A  favourite  steed  of  the  Emperor  Hadri- 
an's, to  whom  he  erected  a  monument  after  death. 

Bospobus,  I.  a  name  applied  to  a  strait  of  the  -sea. 
There  were  two  straits  known  in  antiquity  by  this  ap- 
pellation, namely,  the  Thracian  and  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus ;  the  former  now  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Strait*  at  Channel  of  Conttantinople,  the  latter  the 
Strait*  of  Caff*  or  Theodotia,  or,  according  to  a  later 
denomination,  the  Straits  of  Zabaehe.  By  the  Rus- 
sians, however,  it  is  commonly  called  the  Bosporus. 
Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for  the  name. 
The  best  is  that  which  makes  the  appellation  refer  to 
the  early  pottage  of  agricultural  knowledge  from  East 
to  West  (/?o0f,  an  ox,  and  irSpoc,  a  pattagt).  Nym- 
phius  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Accarion,  that  the 
Phrygians,  desiring  to  pass  the  Thracian  strait,  built 
a  vessel,  on  whose  prow  was  the  figure  of  an  ox,  call- 
ing the.  strait  over  which  it  carried  them,  /Jodf  nopos, 
Botporut,  or  the  ox's  passage.  Dionysius  of  Hslicsr- 
nassus,  Valerius  Flaccus,  and  others  of  the  ancient 
writers,  refer  the  name  to  the  history  of  lo,  who,  when 
transformed  into  a  cow  (floGc)  by  Juno,  swam  across 
this  strait  to  avoid  her  tormentor.  Arrian  says  that 
the  Phrygians  were  directed  by  an  oracle  to  follow  the 
route  which  an  ox  would  point  out  to  them,  and  that 
one  being  roused  by  them  for  this  purpose,  it  swam 
across  the  strait. — The  strait  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus 
properly  extended  from  the  Cyanean  rocks  to  the  har- 
bour of  Bysantium  or  Conttantinople.  It  ie  said  to  be 
10  milea  in  length,  including  the  windings  of  its  course, 
and  its  ordinary  breadth  about  If  miles.  In  several 
places,  however,  it  is  very  narrow ;  and  the  ancients 
relate  that  a  person  might  hear  birds  sing  on  the  op- 
posite side,  and  that  two  persons  might  converse  across 


with  one  another.  Herodotus,  Polybias,  and  Amu 
make  its  length  120  stadia,  from  the  Cyanean  rocks 
to  Byzantium.  The  new  castles  of  Europe  and  Ana 
are  erected  on  either  coast,  on  the  site  of  toe  ancient 
temples  of  §  era  pis  and  Jupiter.  The  old  ones,  raised 
by  the  Greek  emperors,  command  the  narrowest  put 
of  the  strait,  where  it  is  not  more  than  600  paces 
across.  Here  Darius  is  said  to  have  crossed,  on  his 
expedition  against  the  Scythians. — For  some  remarks 
on  the  kings  of  Bosporus,  as  they  are  styled  in  history 
consult  Canton' t  Fatti  Hcllemci,  p.  281,  ttqq.,  2d  ei. 
— II.  A  city  in  the  Chersonesus  Taorica,  the  same  is 
Pantieapnum.    (Vid.  Panticapaum.) 

BoTTi.au,  or  Born  mis,  a  name  anciently  given  to 
a  narrow  space  of  country  in  Macedonia,  situated  be- 
tween the  Haliacmon  and  Lydias,  as  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  (7, 127);  but  in  another  passage  heextendtit 
beyond  the  Lydias  aa  far  as  the  Alius.  The  Bottiei 
bad  been,  however,  early  expelled  from  this  district  by 
the  Macedonian  princes,  and  bad  retired  to  the  other 
side  of  the  Axius,  about  Tberme  and  Olynthns  (Hen- 
dot.,  8,  127),  where  they  formed  a  new  settlement  with 
the  Chalcidians,  another  people  of  Thracian  origin,  oc- 
cupying (he  country  of  Chalcidice.  (Cramer1 1  Am. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  220.) 

Boddicx*  or  BoiDioxA,  queen -of  the  Iceni,  in  Brit- 
sin,  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Having  been  treated 
in  the  most  ignominious  manner  by  the  Romans,  abs 
headed  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Britons,  attacked 
the  Roman  settlements,  reduced  London  to  ashes,  and 
put  to  the  sword  all  strangers  to  the  number  of  70,000. 
Suetonius,  the  Roman  general,  defeated  her  in  a  de- 
cisive battle,  and  Boudicea,  rather  than  fall  into  the 
hands  of  her  enemies,  put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by 
poison.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  14,  81.) 

Boviluk,  I.  an  ancient  town  of  Lstlum,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  between  the  ninth  and  tenth  mile-stones ; 
and  answering,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Holatenina, 
to  the  situation  of  the  inn  called  ?  Osteite  itUe  Frtt- 
toe  Ate.  It  is  distinguished  from  another  town  of  the 
same  name  in  Novum  Latium  by  the  title  of  Suburbs- 
rue.  Bovilhe  was  one  of  the  first  towns  conquered  by 
the  Romans,  according  to  Floras  (1,  11).  We  learn 
from  Cicero  that  it  waa  a  munieipium  (Ortt.  pro  Pitt- 
do),  but  he  represents  it  as  almost  deserted.— II.  A 
town  of  Novum  Latium  ;  its  precise  situation  has  not 
been  ascertained.  Vulptua  says,  that  some  vestiges 
of  this  town  may  be  traced  near  a  place  called  Bmco, 
not  tar  from  Verdi.    (Vet.  Lot.,  p.  120.) 

B*aCR«iKis,  Indian  philosophers.  [Vid.  Gymno- 
sOphisUB.) 

BbanchiXdbs,  a  surname  of  Apollo.  (Vid.  Bran- 
chidas.) 

BranchTd.*,  I.  the  inhabitants  of  a  small  town  in 
Sogdiana,  on  the  river  Oxus,  put  to  the  sword  by  Al- 
exander. They  were  descended  from  the  Branchiae, 
a  family  who  held  the  priesthood  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Didymssue  at  Didymi  near  Miletus.  The  Persians  un- 
der Xerxes  plundered  and  burned  the  temple,  and  tin 
Branchida),  who  had  betrayed  it  into  their  hands,  be- 
came, on  the  defeat  of  Xerxes,  the  voluntary  compan- 
ions of  bis  night,  in  order  to  avoid  the  justice  of  their 
countrymen.  They  settled  on  the  Oxus,  and  grew  op 
into  a  small  state.  Alexander's  motive  in  the  croel 
massacre  of  this  people  was  retaliation  for  the  sacri- 
lege of  their  ancestors.  (Curt.,  7, 6.) — II.  The  priests 
of  Apollo  Didymsms,  who  gave  oracles  in  Caria.  (Fat 
Didymi.) 

Bbanchus,  a  youth  of  Miletus,  beloved  by  Apollo, 
who  gave  him  the  power  of  prophecy.  He  gave  ora- 
cles at  Didymi.    (Vid.  Didymi.) 

BbasIdas,  son  of  Tellis,  was  a  celebrated  Spartan 
commander  during  the  PeloponneBian  war,  and  gained 
many  successes  over  the  Athenians.  The  principal 
scene  of  his  operations  waa  is  the  north,  m  that  part  of 
Thrace,  or,  rather,  Macedonia,  which  was  so  numeronf- 
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if  settled  by  Omk  colonics,  a  large  trombor  of  which 
he  brought  under  the  coatrol  of  Sparta  by  his  anna  or 
moods!  mfloenee.  He  tost  his  life  at  the  taking  of 
amphipoua.  (Fai.  Amphipolis.)  The  Tirtues  of  hia 
■rivale  eharactai  were  worthy  of  the  beet  days  of 
Sputa.  (.Tkucyd.,  a,  S5—U.,  4,  U.—U.,  a,  78.— 
Ji,  4,  81.— Id.,  4,  102,  etc.— Js\,  5,  10.) 

Bsasidba,  festivals  at  Lacedanaen,  in  honour  of 
Bruidas.  None  bat  freemen  born  Spartans  were  per- 
il tied  to  enter  the  bate,  and  each  as  were  absent  were 
food 


Bubkoit,  a  town  of  Attica,  celebrated  in  myth 
0  u  the  place  where  Iphigenia  tot  landed  after  her 
escape  from  Tanris  with  the  statue  of  Diana.  From 
this  circumstance,  the  goddess  was  here  held  in  pecu- 
liar veneration,  under  the  title  of  Brauronia.  (Pasta*., 
1,  J8.— Stepk.  By*.,  t.  ».  Bpcnpuv.—Strmho,  898.) 
The  rains  ofBrauron  are  pointed  oat  by  modem  nrav- 
eBers  near  the  ape*  called  Pefoto  Arsons.  Chandler 
caDs  the  modem  arte  Vromut.    (Travel*,  roi.  8,  eh. 
M. — Compare  GtWe  Itinerary,  p.  77.)— Diana  had 
three  festivals  here,  called  Brauronia,  celebrated  onee 
every  fifth  year  by  tea  men  who  were  called  Itpomtel. 
They  sscnfieed  a  goat  to  the  goddess,  and  it  was  usual 
to  sing  one  of  the  books  of  Homer's  Iliad.    The  most 
remarkable  that  attended  were  young  virgins  in  yellow 
gowns,  cenecctated  to  Diana.   They  wen  about  ten 
year*  of  tge,  and  not  under  fire,  and  therefore  their 
consecration  was  called  ttitartiuv,  from  deso,  decern  ; 
and  sostttjmes  epsTeserr,  as  the  virgins  themselves 
bore  the  name  of  ops-rot,  heart,  from  this  circumstance. 
Then  wu  a  bear  in  one  of  the  Tillages  of  Attica  so 
tame,  last  he  ate  with  the  mhabttanta,  and  played  harm- 
lessly with  them.    This  familiarity  lasted  long,  till  a 
rang  Turin  treated  the  animal  too  roughly,  and  was 
kffledbyrt.    The  virgin's  brother  killed  the  bear,  and 
me  country  waa  soon  after  visited  by  a  pestilence. 
The  oracle  waa  consulted,  and  the  plague  remoTed  by 
consecrating;  virgins  te  the  service  of  Diana.  This 
•as  so  faitWtrUy  observed,  that  no  woman  in  Athena 
ess  ever  married  before  a  previous  consecration  to 
(he  goddess.    The  statue  of  Diana  of  Tanris,  which 
mi  been  la  ought  into  Greece  by  Iphigenia,  was  pre- 
served in  the  town  of  Bravron.    Xerxes  carried  it 
svny  when  he  invaded  Greece.   (Cramer'*  Ancient 
Brace,  vol.  S,  p.  $89.) 

Baiinn  and  Bkkoni,  a  people  of  Italy,  occupying, 
together  with  the  Genaorti,  the  present  Yal  cTAgno 
and  Vol  Breunia,  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Laeua  Verbenas  (Logo  Meggwre).  They,  together 
with  the  Genauni,  were  subdued  by  Druaus,  whose 
victory  Horace  celebrates.  Strabo  calls  them  Brenei 
and  Genani ;  others  term  the  former  Breuni.  (Horat., 
Oi.,  4,  14,  16.) 

Baxjnros,  I.  a  general  of  the  Galli  Senonee,  who 
entered  Italy,  defeated  the  Romans  at  the  river  Allia, 
sad  entered  their  city  without  opposition.   The  Ro- 
mans fled  into  the  capital,  and  left  the  whole  city  in 
the  possession  of  their  enemies.    The  Gauls  climbed 
the  Tarpeian  rock  in  the  night,  and  the  capital  would 
have  been  taken,  bad  not  the  Romans  been  awakened 
by  the  noise  of  the  sacred  geese  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  immediately  repelled  the  enemy.   (  Vvi.  Manilas.) 
Camillas,  who  was  in  banishment,  marched  to  the  re- 
Eef  of  hia  country,  and  so  totally  defeated  the  Gauls, 
mat  not  one  remained  to  carry  home  the  news  of  their 
destruction- — The  destruction  of  the  Gauls  by  Camil- 
las is  the  national  account  given  by  the  Roman  writers, 
and  is  replete  with  error  and  exaggeration.  (Consult 
remarks  under  the  article  Camillas.^ — As  regards  the 
name  Bremras,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  it  is  nothing 
more  than  the  Cymric  word  SVensui,  which  signifies 
•*  tons"  or  "leader,"  converted  into  a  Latin  form. 
The  Romans  mistook  it  for  a  proper  name.  (Thierry, 
But.  in  Omml ,  vol  1,  p.  67. — ArnaWt  Rome,  vol 
1,  p  934.)  Prilcherd,  however,  maintains  that  it  is 
Li 


rather  the  proper  name  Bras,  which  occurs  in  Welsh 
history.  (Arnold,  I  e.)— II.  Another  Gallic  leader, 
who  made  an  irruption  into  Greece  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  his  countrymen,  consisting  of  108,000  foot 
and  80,000  hone.  After  ravaging  various  parts  of 
Northern  Greece,  they  marched  against  Delphi,  and 
endeavoured  to  plunder  the  temple.  But  the  army  of 
the  invaders,  according  to  the  Grecian  account,  wore 
seised  with  a  panic  terror  during  the  night,  and  being 
attacked  at  daybreak  by  the  Delphiana  and  others  M 
the  Greeks,  retreated  in  the  utmost  confusion.  Large 
numbers  perished,  the  Greeks  continually  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  retreating  foe ;  and  Brenaus,  wound- 
ed, and  dispirited  by  his  overthrow,  killed  himself  in  a 
fit  of  mtoxtoetion,  B.C.  878.  (Pauan.,  10, 19  — Id., 
10,  83. — JtttttK,  84,  6,  dtc)  It  would  appear,  that 
besides  the  Gaule  mentioned  here,  another  body  of  the 
same  race  were  ravaging  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and 
these  latter  were  they  who  crossed  over  into  Asia,  not 
the  remains  of  the  army  of  Bmnnus.  (Consult  SMt- 
lit,  ad  Pmuan.,  10,  88,  8.) 

Bauaaos,  I.  a  giant  famous  in  early  fable.  He  and 
his  two  brothers  Oottus  and  Gyee,  were  the  i_.r 
of  Uranus  and  G*  (Caws  and  Terra),  and  had  < 
a  hundred  hands.  According  to  Homer,  he  waa  call- 
ed of  men  ^Ggnon,  and  by  the  gods  alone  Briareus. 
When  Juno,  Neptune,  and  Minerva  conspired  to  de- 
throne Jupiter,  Briareus,  being  brought  by  Thetis  to 
the  aid  of  Jupiter,  ascended  toe  heavens,  and  seated 
himself  next  to  him,  and  so  terrified  the  conspirators 
by  hia  fierce  and  threatening  looks,  that  they  shrank 
from  their  purpose.  (Horn.,  IL,  1,  408.)  Briareus 
also  appears  m  fable  as  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  (Finf. 
Cyclopes.)  The  name  Bp<apf»f  appears  to  be  acta  to 
PfHov,  pptapdt,  §pi0»,  Pptfvt,  all  denoting  might 
and  strength.  (KeigktUy't  Mythology,  p.  46.)— II. 
A  Cyclop,  made  judge  between  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
in  their  dispute  about  the  iathmus  and  promontory  of 
Corinth.  He  gave  the  former  to  Neptune,  and  the  lat- 
ter to  Apollo.  He  ia  probably  the  same  fabulous  per- 
sonage with  the  preceding.   (Pmwon.,  8,  1.) 

Brioantbs,  a  people  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain, 
regarded  as  toe  greatest,  most  powerful,  and  most 
ancient  of  the  British  tribes  They  possessed  the 
country  from  sea  to  sea,  comprising  the  counties  of 
York,  Durham,  Lancet  ter,  Wtttmortiand,  and  Cum- 
berland. Their  cspital  was  Eboracnm,  York.  The 
Brigantea  (Briges,  Bryges)  would  seem  to  have  been 
originally  of  Thracian  origin,  and  to  have  wandered 
forth  from  their  mountain  homes,  between  Macedonia 
and  Thrace,  over  various  parts  of  Europe,  such  If 
Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  dec.  They  also  penetrated  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  were  there  called  Phryges  (Phrygi- 
ans). Consult,  as  regards  the  root  of  the  name,  toe 
remarks  Under  the  article  Mesembria. 

BsioantInds  Lacos,  a  lake  in  Vmdelieia,  separating 
the  Helvetii  from  the  Vindelici  and  other  German 
tribes.  Another  name  for  it  was  Bodamfcus  Laces. 
It  is  now  the  Lake  of  Comta.net  (Cm*  tenter- See), 
as  the  Germans  call  it,  who  have  likewise  another  ap- 
pellation for  it,  resembling  one  of  the  ancient  names, 
i.  e.,  Bodtn-See.  (Paw.,  9, 17.— Mela,  8,  2. — Am*. 
MartelL,  16,  6.) 

BateAimsa,  I.  called  also  Brigantia,  a  city  of  Vm- 
delieia, near  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lacue 
Brigantrnos.  It  was  the  station  of  a  force  in  the  time 
of  toe  Arrtonmes,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the 
uovemenU  of  the  Alemanni.  The  modem  name  Is 
Bregenot. — II.  A  city  of  Hiapania  Tarraconeneia,  now 
Corumta.  Some  erroneously  identify  Abobriga  with 
tins  place.    (Dio  Can.,  87,  68.) 

Batueeus,  a  name  given  to  toe  range  of  bills  thai 
united  Mount  Pentelicus  with  Ancbeamus.  (Strab., 
399.)  The  modem  name  ia  Turk*  vornn.  (OtVt 
Iris.,  p.  68  and  77.) 
I    Baiao  (from  Ppifui, «'  to  roar,"  "  to  "tgp)  ■  ■«■• 
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given  to  Hecate,  and  chiefly  employed  to  denote  her 
terrific  appearance,  especially  when  ahe  came  sum- 
moned by  magic  arte.  Apolloniue  describes  her  as 
haying  her  head  surrounded  by  serpents  twining  through 
branches  of  oak,  while  torches  flamed  in  her  hands,  and 
the  infernal,  dogs  howled  around  her.  (Apall.  JR.,  3, 
1814,  teqq.) 

Briseib,  a  patronymic  of  Hippodamia,  or  Lyrnee- 
seie,  daughter  of  Brises,  high- priest  of  Jupiter  at  Ped- 
asus  in  Troas.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty, 
and  was  the  wife  of  Mines,  who  was  killed  in  the  siege 
carried  on  by  Achilles  against  Lymessus.  From  Lyr- 
nessus  the  Grecian  warrior  brought  her  away  captive. 
She  was  taken  from  him  by  Agamemnon,  during  the 
quarrel  occasioned  by  the  restoration  of  Chry  eel's,  but 
she  was  given  back  to  him,  when  a  reconciliation  took 
place.  (Horn.,  IL,  1,  886,  &c.—Ovid,  A.  A.,  3,  2  — 
Proptrt.,  2,  8,  SO,  Ac.) 

Btisivs,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  said  to  signify  "  the 
discoverer  of  honey."  Some  derive  the  appellation 
from  the  nymphs  called  Briss,  the  nurses  of  the  god. 
Cornutus,  the  interpreter  of  Persius,  deduces  it  from 
brit,  equivalent,  as  he  informs  us,  to  jucundu:  Bo- 
chart  gives  a  Syriac  derivation,  briz  doubta,  "  a  lake 
of  honey."   (Rolle,  Recherche*,  dec.,  vol.  3,  p.  890.) 

Britanni,  the  inhabitants  of  Britain.  (Fid.  Bri- 
tannia.) 

Britannia,  called  also  Albion.  (Vid.  Albion.) 
An  island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  largest  in 
Europe.  The  Phoenicians  appear  to  have  been  early 
acquainted  with  it,  and  to  have  earned  on  here  a  traffic 
for  tin.  ( Vid.  Cassiterides.)  Commercial  jealousy, 
however,  induced  them  to  keep  their  discoveries  »  pro- 
found secret.  The  Carthaginians  succeeded  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  were  equally  mysterious.  Avienus,  in 
his  smsll  poem  entitled  Ora  MarUima,  y.  412,  makes 
mention  of  the  voyages  of  a  certain  Himilco  in  this 
quarter,  and  professes  to  draw  his  information  from  the 
long-concealed  Punic  Annals.  Little  was  known  of 
Britain  until  Cesar's  time,  who  invaded  and  endeav- 
oured; although  ineffectually,  to  conquer  the  island. 
After  a  long  interval,  Ostorius,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
reduced  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  Agricola, 
subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  extended  the 
Roman  dominion  to  the  Frith  of  Forth  and  the  Clyde. 
The  whole  force  of  the  empire,  although  exerted  to  the 
utmost  under  Severus,  could  not,  however,  reduce  to 
subjection  the  hardy  nstives  of  the  highlands.  Britain 
continued  a  Roman  province  until  A.D.  428,  when  the 
troops  were  in  a  great  measure  withdrawn,  to  assist 
Valentinian  the  Third  against  the  Huns,  and  never  re- 
turned. The  Britains  had  become  so  enervated  under 
the  Roman  yoke  as  to  be  unable  to  repel  the  incursions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  north.  They  invoked,  there- 
fore, the  aid  of  the  Saxons,  by  whom  they  were  them- 
selves subjugated,  and  at  length  obliged  to  take  ref- 
uge in  the  mountains  of  Wales. — The  name  of  Britain 
was  unknown  to  the  Romans  before  the  time  of  Cav 
sar.  Bochart  derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  or  He- 
brew term  Baratanac,  "the  land  of  tin."  Others 
deduce  the  name  of  Britons  from  the  Gallic  Britti, 
"  painted,"  in  allusion  to  the  custom  on  the  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  painting  their  bodies.  (Adching,  Mith- 
ridatet,  vol.  2,  p.  50.)  Britain  was  famous  for  the 
Roman  walls  built  in  it,  of  which  traces  remain  at  the 
present  day.  The  first  was  built  by  Agricola,  A.D. 
79,  nearly  in  the  situation  of  the  rampart  of  Hadrian, 
and  wall  of  Severus  mentioned  below.  In  A.D.  81, 
Agricola  built  a  line  of  very  strong  forts  from  the  Frith 
of  Forth  to  the  Frith  of  Clyde.  This,  however,  waa 
insufficient  to  check  the  barbarians  after  his  departure. 
In  A.D.  120,  therefore,  Hadrian  erected  a  famous  wall 
from  Boulncti  on  Solway  Frith,  to  a  spot  a  little  be- 
yond Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  It  was  sixty-eight  Eng- 
lish or  seventy-four  Roman  miles  long.  Twenty  years 
after  this,  Lolliua  Urbicua,  under  the  Emperor  Anto- 
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nines,  restored  the  second  wall  of  Agricola,  which  n 
commonly  called  the  Vallum  Antonini.  But  the  great- 
est of  all  was  that  of  Severus,  begun  A.D.  209,  and 
finished  the  next  year,  and  which  waa  only  a  few  yards 
north  of  Hadrian's  wall.  It  was  garrisoned  by  ten 
thousand  men.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  4,  21,  teg. — Id.ib.,5, 
2,  Ac.— Id.  ib.,  6,  13.— Plin.,  4,  16.—  Mela,  3,  6.- 
VeU.  PaUrc,  2,  46,  etc.) 

BbitanhIcus,  C>ssar  (Tiberius  Claudius  Get- 
maniens),  son  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  and  Messalina, 
was  born  a  few  days  after  the  accession  of  his  father 
to  the  throne.  After,  the  return  of  the  emperor  from 
his  expedition  to  Britain,  the  surname  of  Britannicus 
was  bestowed  on  both  die  father  and  son.  As  the 
eldest  son  of  the  emperor,  Britannicus  was  the  lawful 
heir  to  the  empire ;  but  Claudius  was  prevailed  upon 
by  his  second  wife,  the  ambitious  Agrippina,  to  adopt 
Domitius  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage,  who 
waa  three  yearn  older  than  Britannicus,  and  to  declare 
him  his  successor.  The  venal  senate  gave  its  consent 
In  the  mean  time,  Agrippina,  under  the  pretext  oi 
motherly  tenderness,  strove  to  keep  Britannicus  is 
much  as  possible  in  a  state  of  imbecility.  She  re- 
moved his  servants,  and  substituted  her  own  creatures. 
Sosibius,  his  tutor,  was  murdered,  by  her  contrivance. 
She  did  not  permit  him  to  appear  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  palace,  and  even  kept  him  out  of  his  father'i 
sight,  under  the  pretence  that  he  was  insane  and  epi- 
leptic. Although  the  weak  emperor  showed  that  he 
penetrated  the  artifices  of  Agrippina,  yet  his  death, 
which  she  effected  by  poison,  prevented  him  from  re- 
trieving his  error.  Nero  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
while  Britannicus  waa  kept  in  close  confinement.  In 
a  dispute  with  Nero,  Agrippina  threatened  to  place 
Britannicus,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age,  on 
the  throne,  upon  which  Nero  caused  him  to  be  pois- 
oned at  a  banquet.  His  funeral  took  place  the  same 
night.  His  body  was  burned,  without  any  pomp,  m 
the  Campus  Martiua,  amid  a  violent  storm,  which  the 

nle  regarded  as  announcing  the  anger  of  the  gods, 
said  that  Nero  had  caused  the  face  of  his  vic- 
tim, already  blackened  with  the  poison,  to  be  painted 
white,  but  that  the  heavy  rain  washed  off  this  arti- 
ficial colour,  and  the  gleam  of  the  lightning  revealed 
the  crime  which  had  been  ,  confided  to  the  bosom  of 
the  night.  According  to  some  authorities,  Britanni- 
cus was  naturally  characterized  by  the  same  feeble- 
ness of  spirit  aa  bis  father,  and  Nero  corrupted  and 
abused  his  youth.  They  also  state,  that  Agrippint 
advised  his  death.  Racine  has  immortalized  the  name 
of  this  young  prince  by  one  of  his  finest  tragedies. 
(Taat.,  Ann.,  11,  11.— Id.  ib.,  12,  2.— Ji.  rt.,  12, 
26,  et  41.— Id.  t't.,  13,  16.— Encyclop.  Americ.,  voL 
2,  p.  276,  teqq.—Biogr.  Unit).,  yol.  6,  p.  627,  teoj.) 

Britoxaetis,  a  Cretan  nymph,  daughter  of  Jupite: 
and  Charme,  and  a  favourite  companion  of  Diana. 
Minos,  falling  in  love  with  her,  pursued  her  for  the  space 
of  nine  months,  the  nymph  at  times  concealing  herself 
from  him  amid  the  trees,  at  times  among  the  reeds 
and  sedge  of  the  marshes.  At  length,  being  nearly 
overtaken  by  him,  ahe  sprang  from  a  cliff  into  the  sea, 
where  she  was  saved  in  the  nets  (iUrva)  of  some  fish- 
ermen. The  Cretans  afterward  worshipped  her  as  a 
goddess,  under  the  name  of  Dictyrma,  from  the  above 
circumstance,  which  was  also  assigned  as  the  reason 
for  the  cliff  from  which  she  threw  herself  being  called 
Dictsson.  At  the  rites  sacred  to  her,  wreaths  of  pine 
or  lentisk  were  used  instead  of  myrtle,  as  a  branch  of 
the  latter  had  caught  her  garments,  and  impeded  her 
flight  Leaving  Crete,  Britomartis  then  sailed  for 
3Sgina  in  a  boat :  the  boatman  attempted  to  offer  her 
violence,  but  she  got  to  shore  and  took  refuge  in  a 
grove  on  that  island,  where  abe  became  invisible  (Afi- 
vtk)  :  hence  she  waa  worshipped  in  vEgina  uuder  the 
name  of  Aphssa.  (Callim.,  H.  in  Diem.,  190,  teqq. 
—Dud.  Sic.,  6,  76.— Anton.,  lib.  40. — Pemtan.,  % 
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30. — Miller,  Xgiiut.,  p.  164,  stqq. — Keight  ley's 
myology,  p.  181.) 

Bcixbi.lv>,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Gallia  Cispadana, 
■ortheast  of  Parma,  where  Otbo  slew  himself  when 
defeated.    It  is  now  BrtseUo.   {Tacit.,  Hist.,  8,  33.) 

Buxu,  a  eity  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the  west  of 
Ike  Lacus  Benacas,  and  southeast  of  Bergotnum.  It 
was  the  capital  of  the  Cenomanni,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy  (32,  30).  Brixia  is  known  to  have  become  a 
Roman  colony,  bat  we  are  not  informed  at  what  pe- 
riod this  event  took  place.  {PHn.,  H.  If.,  3,  19.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  inferior  in  size  to  Mediolanum 
and  Verona.    ( Cramer's  Arte.  Italy,  Tol.  1,  p.  63.) 

Bionics,  an  appellation  given  to  Bacchus,  from 
the  noise  with  which  bis  festivals  were  celebrated.  It 
is  derived  from  Ppiuo,  "  to  roar." 

Brontss,  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  name  is  de- 
rived from  ppovrv,  "  thunder."   {  Virg.,  JBn.,  8, 446.) 

Bmcrin,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the  Am- 
isia  or  Ems,  and  Lacns  Floras  or  Zuyder  Zee.  (T< 
sit.,  Arm.,  1,  51.) 

BkditdisIom,  or  lees  correctly  BaUNBueirm,  a  cele- 
brated city  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Calami.    By  the  Greeks  it  was  called  Bpevrioiov, 
a  word  which,  in  the  Messapian  language,  signified  a 
stag's  head,  from  the  resemblance  which  its  different 
harbours  and  creeks  bore  to  the  antlers  of  that  animal. 
{Strobe,  tSi.  —  Festus,  s.  v.  Brundisium.— Steph., 
Byz.,  s.  *.  Bpevrfaiov.)    It  is  not  necessary  to  re- 
peat the  various  accounts  given  by  different  writers 
respecting  the  foundation  of  this  city ;  it*  antiquity  is 
evident  from  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  Brandisium 
was  already  in  existence,  and  under  the  government 
of  its  own  princes,  when  toe  Lacedemonian  Phalan- 
thua  arrived  with  his  colony  in  this  part  of  Italy.  It 
is  recorded  also  to  the  honour  of  the  Brnndisiana,  that 
although  this  chief  had  been  instrumental  in  depriving 
them  of  a  great  portion  of  their  territory,  they  gener- 
ously afforded  him  an  asylum  when  he  was  exiled  from 
Tareotam,  and  after  his  death  erected  a  splendid 
monument  to  his  memory.    {Strab.,  888. — Arts  tot.. 
Petit.,  5, 3. — Justin,  3,  4.)   The  situation  Of  its  har- 
bour, so  advantageous  for  communicating  with  the  op- 
posite coast  of  Greece,  naturally  rendered  Brundisium 
a  place  of  great  resort,  from  the  time  that  the  colonies 
of  that  country  had  fixed  themselves  on  the  shores  of 
Italy.    Herodotus  speaks  of  it  as  a  place  generally 
well  known,  when  he  compares  the  Taoric  Cherso- 
nese to  the  Iapygian  peninsula,  which  might  be  con- 
sidered as  included  between  the  harbours  of  Brundisi- 
um and  Tarentum  (4,  99).    Brtfndisium  soon  became 
a  formidable  rival  to  Tarentum,  which  bad  hitherto 
engrossed  all  the  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy 
{Poiyb.,  frag.,  11) ;  nor  did  the  facilities  which  it  af- 
forded for  extending  their  conquests  out  of  that  country, 
escape  the  penetrating  views  of  the  Romans.  Under 
toe  pretence  that  several  towns  on  this  coast  had  fa- 
voured the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus,  they  declared  war 
against  them,  and  soon  possessed  themselves'  of  Brun- 
disium {Zones-.,  Am.,  3),  whither  a  colony  was  sent 
A.U.C.  608.    (Ffor.,  1,  80.— Urn.,  Epit.,  19. — Veil. 
Patere.,  I,  14.)   From  this  period  the  prosperity  of 
this  port  continued  to  increase  in  proportion  with  the 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.    Large  fleets  were 
always -stationed  there  for  the  conveyance  of  troops 
into  Macedonia,  Greece,  or  Asia ;  and  from  the  con- 
venience of  its  harbour,  and  its  facility  of  access  from 
every  other  pert  of  Italy,  it  became  a  place  of  general 
thoroughfare  for  travellers  visiting  those  countries. 
When  the  rapid  advance  of  Carsar  forced  Pompey  to 
remove  the  seat  of  war  into  Eph-us,  he  was  for  some 
time  blockaded  by  bis  successful  adversary  in  Brun- 
dinom,  before  the  return  of  hia  fleet  enabled  him  to 
evacuate  the  place,  and  carry  his  troops  over  to  the 
opposite  coast.    Csasar  describes  accurately  the  works 
undertaken  there  by  bis  orders  for  preventing  the  es- 


cape of  hia  enemy.  From  his  account  we  learn  that 
the  city  possessed  two  harbours,  one  called  the  inner, 
and  the  other  the  outer,  communicating  by  a  very 
narrow  passage.  {Cats.,  Belt.  Cm.,  1,  85. — Ap- 
pian,  B.  C,  %  4.9.— Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  9,  IS,  scqq.) 
Strabo  considers  the  harbour  of  Brundisium  as  supe- 
rior to  that  of  Tarentum,  for  the  latter  was  not  free 
from  shoals.  {Strab.,  888. — Compare  Pigonati,  Mem. 
del  riaprimento  del  port,  di  Brindisi,  Nap.,  4to, 
1781.)  It  was  at  Brundisium  that  a  convention  was 
held  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  existing  differ- 
ences between  Augustus  and  Marc  Antony.  {Dio 
Cassias,  48.)  Among  the  commissioners  appointed 
by  the  former  was  Macenas,  who  was  accompanied  on 
the  occasion  by  Horace.  It  was  this  journey  which 
produced  the  humorous  satire  of  Horace  (1,  6),  and 
which  terminates  with  the  poet's  arrival  at  the  place 
of  bis  destination.  Brundisium  is  now  Brindisi.  Here 
the  Appian  Way  ended.  (Vid.  Appia  Via. — Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  303,  stqq.) 

Bacrli,  apeople  of  Magna  Gratia,  m  Italy, below 
Lucania.  The  origin  which  ancient  historians  have 
ascribed  to  the  Brutii,  or,  aa  they  are  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Bptrrioi,  it  neither  remote  nor  illustrious : 
they  are  generally  looked  upon  as  descended  from 
some  refugee  slaves  and  shepherds  of  the  Lucaniana, 
who,  having  concealed  themselves  from  pursuit  in  the 
forests  ana  mountains  with  which  this  part  of  Italy 
abounds,  became,  in  process  of  time,  powerful  from 
their  numbers  and  ferocity.  Their  very  name  is  said 
to  indicate  that  they  were  revolted  slaves ;  Bperrtovt 
yap  KoXovai  dtroordraf,  says  Strabo,  speaking  of  the 
Lucaniana.  This  appellation  the  insurgents  are  sup- 
posed to  have  accepted  as  a  term  of  defiance.  (N\e- 
buhr,  Bam.  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  61,  Cambridge  transl.) 
This  savage  race  is  represented  aa  pouring  forth  to 
attack  their  Lucanian  masters,  and  to  molest  the  Gre- 
cian settlers  on  the  coast  of  either  sea ;  and  so  for- 
midable had  they  at  length  rendered  themselves,  that 
the  Lucani  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
dependence, and  to  cede  to  them  all  the  country  south 
of  the  rivers  Laos  and  Crathia.  This  advancement 
of  the  Brutii  to  the  rank  of  an  independent  nation  is 
supposed  by  Diodorus  Sicuras  to  have  taken  place 
about  397  years  after  the  foundation  of  Rome.  Dion, 
the  Syracuse!),  was.  at  this,  time  prosecuting  his  un- 
dertaking against  the  younger  Dionysius ;  and  it  is 
conceived  that  the  hostilities  of  the  Brutii  were  fo- 
mented by  his  means,  in  order  to  prevent  the  tyrant 
from  deriving  any  aid  from  his  Lucanian  allies.  ( Vied. 
Sic.,  18,  16.— Strabo,  885.)  The  enterprising  and 
turbulent  spirit  of  this  people  was  next  directed 
against  the  Greek  colonies;  and,  in  proportion  as 
these  were  rapidly  declining,  from  jealousies  and  inter- 
nal dissensions,  and  still  more  from  luxury  and  indo- 
lence, their  antagonists  were  acquiring  a  degree  of  vig- 
our and  stability  which  soon  enabled  them  to  accom- 
plish their  downfall.  The  Greek  towns  on  the  western 
coast,  from  being  weaker  and  more  detached  from  the 
main  body  of  the  Italiot  confederacy,  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brutii.  The  principal  cities  of  which  this 
league  was  composed  now  became  alarmed  for  their 
own  security,  and  sought  the.  aid  of  the  Molossian 
Alexander  against  these  dangerous  enemies,  with 
whom  the  Lucaniana  also  had  learned  to  make  common 
.  This  prince,  by  his  talents  and  valour,  for  a 
time  checked  the  progress  of  these  barbarians,  and 
even  succeeded  in  penetrating  into  the  heart  of  their 
country  ;  but  after  hia  death  they  again  advanced,  like 
a  resistless  torrent,  and  soon  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  between  the  Leus  and  Crathia,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Crotona,  Locri,  and  Rhegium.  At  this  pe- 
riod, Rome,  the  universal  foe  of  all,  put  an  end  at  one* 
to  their  conquests  and  independence.  After  sustain- 
ing several  defeats,  both  the  Lucaniana  and  Brutii  are 
said  to  have  finaftv  submitted  to  L.  Papirius  Cursor, 
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A.O.C.  480,  which  wu  two  year*  after  Pyrrbus  bid 
withdrawn  hit  troops  from  Italy.  (La.,  Efit.,  14.— 
Potyb.,  1,  6.)  Tho  arrival  of  Hannibal  once  more, 
however,  roused  the  Bratii  to  exertion ;  they  flocked 
eagerly  to  the  victorious  standard  of  that  general,  who 
was  by  their  aid  enabled  to  maintain  his  ground  ia  this 
owner  of  Italy,  when  all  hope  of  final  success  seemed 
to  be  extinguished.  But  the  consequences  of  this 
protracted  warfare  proved  fatal  to  the  country  in  which 
it  wu  carried  on ;  many  of  the  Brutiaa  towns  being 
totally  destroyed,  and  others  so  much  impoverished  as 
to  retain  scarcely  a  vestige  of  their  former  prosperity. 
To  these  misfortunes  was  added  the  weight  of  Roman 
vengeance ;  for  that  power,  when  freed  from  her  for- 
midable enemy,  too  well  remembered  the  support  be 
had  derived  from  the  Bratii  for  so  many  years  to  allow 
their  defection  to  paa  unheeded.  .  A  decree  was  there' 
fore  passed,  reducing  this  people  to  e  most  abject  state 
of  dependence:  they  were  pronounced  incapable  of 
being  employed  in  a  military  capacity,  and  their  ser- 
vices were  confined  to  the  menial  offices  of  couriers 
sad  letter-carriers.    (Strata,  351.— U.,  383.) 

Buotiom,  or  Bcunonoa  Atu,  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Bratii.   (Fid.  Bratii.) 

Bantus,  I.  L.  Junius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  the  au- 
thor, according  to  the  Roman  legends,  of  the  great 
revolution  which  drove  Tarquin  the  Proud  from  hie 
throne,  and  which  substituted  the  consular  for  the  re- 
gal government.  He  was  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius 
and  of  TarqninU  the  second  daughter  of  Tarquin. 
While  yet  young  in  yean,  he  saw  hie  father  and  broth- 
er slain  by  the  order  of  Tarquin,  and  having  no  means 
of  avenging  them,  and  feariiw  the  same  fate  for  him- 
self, be  affected  a  stupid  air,  m  order  not  to  appear  at 
all  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  a  auspicious  and  cruel 
tyrant.  This  artifice  proved  successful,  and  he  so  far 
deceived  Tarquin,  and  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family,  that  they  gave  him,  in  derision,  the  surname  of 
Brutus,  as  indicative  of  hie  supposed  mental  imbecility. 
At  length,  when  Lucretia  bad  been  outraged  by  Sextos 
Tarqumius,  Brutus,  amid  the  indignation  that  pervaded 
all  orders,  threw  off  the  mask,  and,  snatching  the  dag- 
ger from  the  bosom  of  the  victim,  swore  upon  it  eternal 
exile  to  the  family  of  Tarquin.  Wearied  oat  with  the 
tyranny  of  this  monarch,  and  exasperated  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Lucretia,  the  people 
abolished  royalty,  and  confided  the  chief  authority  to 
the  senate  and  two  magistrates,  named  at  first  prsrtora, 
hot  subsequently  consuls.  Brutus  and  the  husband 
of  Lucretia  were  first  invested  with  this  important  of- 
fice. They  signalised  their  entrance  upon  its  duties 
by  making  all  the  people  take  a  solemn  oath  never 
again  to  have  a  kins  of  Rome.  Efforts  nevertheless 
were  soon  made  in  favour  of  the  Tarquins;  an  ambas- 
sador sent  from  Etrurie,  under  toe  pretext  of  procuring 
a  restoration  of  the  property  of  Tarquin  and  Ins  family, 
formed  s  secret  plot  for  the  overthrow  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment, and  the  sons  of  Brutus  became  connected  with 
the  conspiracy.  A  discovery  having  been  made,  the 
sons  of  the  consul  and  their  accomplices  were  tried, 
condemned,  and  executed  by  the  orders  Of  their  father, 
although  the  people  wen  willing  that  he  should  par- 
don them,  from  this  time  Brutus  sought  only  to  die 
himself,  and  some  months  after,  a  bet  tie  between  the 
Romans  and  the  troops  of  Tarquin  enabled  him  to 
fratify  his  wish.  He  encountered,  in  the  fight,  Anus, 
the  son  of  the  exiled  monarch;  and  with  so  much  im- 
petuosity did  they  rash  to  the  attack,  that  both  foil 
dead  on  die  spot,  pierced  to  the  heart,  each  by  the 
weapon  of  the  other.  The  corpse  of  Brutus  wee  car- 
ried to  Rome  in  triumph.  The  consul  Valerius  pro- 
nounced a  funeral  eulogy  over  it,  a  status  of  broom 
wu  raised  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  m  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  Roman  females  wore  mourning  for  an  en- 
tire year.  (La.,  1,  M. — H.,  «,  1,  etc.— Item.  Hal, 
4, 16— Je\,  6, 1,  k*.—Yirg.,  JBn.,  6, 883,  ttqq.)- 
MM 


Such  is  the  legend  of  Bratus.   "  That  Brutus  procu- 
red the  banishment  of  the  Tarquin*,  in  his  capacity  of 
Tribune  of  the  Celeres,  is  demonstrated,"  observes 
Niebuhr,  "  by  the  Lex  tribunicia.    (Pompmiiu,  L  2, 
D.  de  origin*  juris.)   From  this  source  came  the  in- 
formation that  he  bore  that  office :  the  lay  which  spoke 
of  his  feigned  idiocy  cannot  have  known  anything  of 
this,  and  wu  incompatible  with  it ;  the  annalists  com- 
bined the  two.    That  poetical  tale  may  have  bees  oc- 
casioned by  his  surname ;  which  yet  may  have  hid  a 
very  different  meaning  from  the  one  there  affixed  to 
it.    Brutus,  in  Oscaa,  meant  a  runaway  slave :  now  it 
is  easy  enough  to  understand,  that  the  partisans  of  tat 
Tarquina  may  have  called  him  such,  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  and  the  Romans  might  not  be  sorry  to 
let  the  nickname  pass  into  vogue."    (Rom.  But.,  voL 
1,  p.  458,  Cambridge  traiul.) — II.  D.  Junius,  master 
of  the  horse  A.U.O.  418,  and  consul  A.TJ.C.  «S. 
(Lie..  8,  13,  «  39.)— HI.  D.  Junius,  consul  A.U.C. 
616,  obtained  a  triumph  for  his  successes  in  Spain.— 
IV.  M.  Junius,  father  of  the  Brutus  who  wu  concern- 
in  the  assassination  of  Cawar.    He  embraced  the  party 
of  Marios,  and  wu  overcome  by  Pompey.    After  the 
death  of  Sylla,  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  he  wis 
besieged  by  Pompey  in  Molina,  who  compelled  him  to 
surrender  after  a  long  resistance,  and  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death.    He  wu  brother-in-law  to  Cato  by  his 
wile  Servilia.    Brutus  wu  an  able  lawyer,  and  wrote 
on  the  Civil  Wars.    (Cic.,  Brut.,  62.— Id.,  Or.,  % 
33. — Id.,  vro  Ciuent-,  61.)— V.  Marcus  Junius,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  by  the  mother's  side  nephew  of  1L 
Cato  (Utieensis).    He  accompanied  his  uncle  to  Cy- 
prus, A.U.C.  696,  where  the  latter  wu  sent  by  Ctodioi 
to  annex  that  island  to  the  Roman  empire.    It  appears, 
however,  that  he  did  not  oopy  the  example  of  Cato'* 
integrity  ;  for,  having  become  the  oraditor  of  the  citi- 
zen* of  Salami*  to  a  large  amount,  ha  employed  on* 
Scaptiua,  a  man  of  infamous  character,  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  debt,  together  with  an  interest  four 
limes  exceeding  the  rate  allowed  by  law.   (Cic.,  si 
AU.,  6,  31.— id.  ib.,  6,  1,  »«?«.)   And  when  Cicero 
governed  the  province  of  Cilieia,  to  which  Cyprus 
seem*  to  have  been  annexed,  Brutus  wrote  to  him, 
and  wu  supported  by  Atticus  in  his  request,  entreat- 
ing him  to  give  Scaptiua  a  commission  u  an  officer 
of  the  Roman  government,  and  to  allow  htm  to  employ 
a  military  force,  to  exact  from  the  Salaminians  the  usu- 
rious interest  which  he  illegally  demanded.  Cicero 
wu  too  upright  a  magistrate  to  comply  with  such  re- 
quests, but  they  were  so  agreeable  to  the  practice  of 
the.  times,  that  be  continued  to  live  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  man  who  could  prefer  them  ;  and  the  literary 
tastes  Of  Brutus  were  a  recommendation  which  he 
could  net  resist ;  so  that  be  appears  soon  to  have  foe- 
gotten  the  affair  of  Scaptius,  and  to  have  spoken  and 
thought  of  Brutus  with  groat  regard.    They  both,  in- 
deed, wen  of  the  same  party  in  politics,  and  Brutus 
natively  exerted  himself  in  the  service  of  Pompey, 
although  his  own  father  bad  been  put  to  death  by  the 
orders  of  that  commander.   Being  taken  prisoner  in 
the  battle  of  Pbarseha,  he  received  his  life  from 
the  conqueror.    Before  Csaax  set  out  for  Africa  to 
carry  on  wa>  against  Scipio  and  Juba,  he  conferred  on 
Brutus  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  in  that 
province  Brutus  accordingly  remained,  and  wu  actual- 
ly holding  an  office  under  Cesar,  while  his  uncle  Cato 
wu  msjateiraag  the  contest  in  Africa  and  committed 
suicide  rather  than  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  ene- 
my.   His  character,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  improved  since  his  treatment  of  the  Salamin- 
tans,  for  he  is  said  to  have  governed  Cisalpine  Gaol 
with  great  integrity  and  humanity  -  In  the  year  708 
he  returned  to  Rome,  but  afterward  set  out  to  meet 
Queer  on  his  return  from  Spain,  and  in  an  interview 
which  be  bad  with  htm,  at  Nicasa,  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Deiotarus,  tatrarch  of  Gelatin,  with,  each  warmth 
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and  freedom,  that  Cesar  waa  struck  by  it,  tad  wet  re- 
minded rf  what  be  need  frequently  to  say  of  Brataa, 
that,  whet  hia  inclinations  night  be,  made  «  vary  great 
difference ;  bat  that,  whatever  they  were,  they  would  be 
aothiag  lukewarm.  It  waa  abeat  this  time  alao  that 
finitoe  divorced  his  fiiat  wife,  Appia,  daughter  of  Ap- 
piua  Claudius,  end  married  the  famous  Poreie,  bis 
co asm,  the  daughter  of  Osto.  Soon  after  he  received 
soother  mark  of  Cesar's  favour  (Pom.,  Vit.  Brut.,  e.  7. 
—Dio  Cmu-,  44,  IS),  in  being  appointed  Pnstor  Urba- 
nns,  A.U.  C.  70* ;  and  he  was  holding  that  ease  when 
he  resolved  to  become  the  assassin  of  the  man  whose 
government  be  had  twice  acknowledged  by  consenting 
to  act  in  a  puMre  eUtion  under  it  Be  was  led  into 
the  conspiracy,  it  is  said,  by  Caaaioa,  who  sought  at 
fast  by  writing,  sod  afterward  by  means  of  hia  wife 
Jania,  the  staler  of  Brutus,  to  obtain  hia  consent  to  be- 
came an  accomplice ;  and  Phitareh  informs  us,  that 
when  the  attack  waa  made  on  Caear  in  the  sesate- 
houao,  the  latter  resisted  and  endeavoured  le  eeeepe, 
antil  be  ssw  the  dagger  of  Brutes  pointed  against  him, 
when  be  covered  his  head  with  hia  robe  and  resigned 
himself  to  hie  fate-  After  the  asssrainahon  of  Ctesor, 
the  conspirators  codes  roared  to  stir  up  the  feelings  of 
the  people  in  favour  of  liberty ;  but  Antony,  by  leading 
Ike  wilt  of  the  dictator,  excited  against  them  aa  violent 
a  stems  of  odium,  that  they  were  compelled  to  flea  from 
the  city.  Bet* us  retired  to  Athens,  and  aaed  every 
exertion  to  raise  a  party  there  among  the  Roman  no- 
bility. Obtaining  possession,  at  the  tame  time,  of  a 
large  sum  of  the  public  money,  he  waa  enabled  to  bring 
to  hia  standard  many  of  the  old  soldiers  of  Penney 
who  warn  scattered  snout  Theeaaly.  Hie  forces  dai- 
ly increasing,  he  soon  aw  himself  surrounded  by  a 
considerable  army,  and  Hertenaiua,  the  governor  of 
Macedonia,  aiding  him,  Brutus  became  master  in  this 
way  of  all  Greece  and  Macedonia.  He  went  now  to 
Asia  and  joined  Caserns,  whose  efforts  bad  been  equal- 
lyauceeaafuL  In  Rome,  on  the  ether  hand,  the  trium- 
virs were  ell  powerful;  the  eonapiratom  had  been  con- 
demned, end  the  people  had  taken  up  arms  against 
mam.  Brains  end  Cassias  returned  to  Europe  to  op- 
pose the  triumvirs,  and  Ocuries  and  Antony  met  them 
en  the  pktine  of  Pbilippi  In  tins  memorable  conflict 
Brutus  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  republican 
army,  and  defeated  the  division  of  the  enemy  opposed 
le  ban,  and  would  m  all  probability  have  gained  the 
day,  if,  iaataed  of  pureeing  the  fugitives,  he  had  brought 
i  to  his  left  wing,  commanded  by  Cassias,  which 
d,  end  eventually  beaten  by  Antony. 
Cassias,  upon  this,  believing  everything  lost,  slew  him- 
aelf  in  despair.  Brataa  bitterly  deplored  hia  fete,  sty- 
ling him,  with  tears  of  the  sincerest  sorrow,  "  the  last 
of  the  Romans."  On  the  following  day,  induced  by 
the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  Brutus  again  drew  up  his 
farces  in  line  of  battle,  bat  no  action  took  place,  and 
be  than  took  possession  of  an  advantageous  poet,  where 
it  was  difficult  for  an  attack  to  be  made  upon  him.  Hia 
line  policy  wee  to  base  remained  in  this  state,  without 
heralding  an  engagement,  for  hie  opponents  were  dis- 
tressed foe  provisions,  and  the  fleet  that  waa  bringing 
them  eappiiae  bad  been  totally  defeated  by  the  vessels 
of  Brutus.  This  stale  of  things,  however,  was  un- 
known to  the  latter,  end,  after  an  interval  of  twenty 
days,  be  hazarded  a  second  battle.  Where  be  himself 
fought  in  person,  he  was  still  successful;  but  lbs  rest 
of  his  army  waa  toon  overcome,  and  the  conflict  ended 
in  a  total  defeat  of  the  republican  army.  Escaping 
vim  only  a  few  friends,  he  pessed  the  njf  bt  in  a  cave, 
and,  ae  be  aaw  his  cense  irretrievably  ruined,  ordered 
Strata,  one  of  his  attendants,  to  kill  him.  Strato  re- 
fused far  a  long  time  to  perform  the  painful  office ; 
bat,  seeing  Brutus  resolved,  he  turned  away  his  face, 
and  add  bis  sword  while  Brutus  fell  upon  it  He  died 
m  the  forty-third  year  of  hia  age,  B.C.  48.— A  great 
deal  of  bias  glare  has  been  throws  round  the  charac- 


ter sf  Brutus.  That  he  waa  a  stern  and  i 
patriot  throughout  the  whole  of  hia  career,  the  sketch 
which  we  have  given  of  hia  movements  prior  to  the 
assassination  of  Cwaar  most  clearly  disproves.  Why 
hold  office  under  one  who  waa  trampling  upon  the 
liberties  of  his  country  1  Why  require  so  much  soli- 
citation before  engaging  in  the  conspiracy  1   Waa  he 


not  aware  that  Casar  waa  a  usurper  t— this  would 
show  e  miserable  want  of  penetration.  Or  did  he  pre- 
fer security  to  danger  t— where  waa  the  Roman  pa- 
triot in  this  t  The  truth  is,  Brutus,  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  mid  of  han,  waa  but  a  tardy  patriot 
Hia  motivee  towards  the  close  of  hie  career  were  no 
doubt  pars  enough,  bat  he  ought  to  have  had  nothing  to 
do  witt  Conor  the  moment  that  general  began  to  net 
with  treason  towards  his  country. — As  a  student  and 
man  of  letter*,  the  character  of  Brutua  appears  to  more 
advantage  than  is  a  patriot  Ha  waa  remarkable  for 
literary  application,  usually  rising  with  this  view  long 
before  day,  end  it  it  said  that,  on  the  evening  previous 
to  a  battle,  while  his  army  waa  in  a  state  of  anxious 
suspense  and  alarm,  he  calmly  occupied  himself  in  his 
tent  with  writing  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Po- 
rybiua. — One  of  the  moat  singular  circumstances  in  the 
life  of  Brutua  is  that  of  the  so-called  apparitior),  which 
it  is  said  appeared  to  him,  on  one  occasion,  in  his  tent 
at  midnight.  "Who  art  thee?"  inquired  Brutes. 
"Thy  evil  genius,"  replied  the  phantom;  "we  will 
meet  again  at  Pbilippi"  And  ao  it  happened.  The 
spirit  re-appeared  en  the  eve  of  the  second  battle  of 
Pbilippi !  We  have  hem  either  an  illusion  on  the  port 
of  Bratua,  or  a  trick  played  off  by  some  partisan  of 
Antony's,  in  order  to  discourage  and  depress  the  re- 
publican commander,  or,  what  is  most  likely  of  all,  s 
tale  utterly  untrue.  (Plmt.,  Tit.  Brmt.~E*cy*bp. 
Mttnpd^  Din.  8,  vol  8,  p.  174,  serf.) 
Barest,  a  people  of  Tbreeian  erigm,  living  at  one 
ne  in  Macedonia.  They  afterward  crossed  into 
Asia,  where  their  name  was  changed  to  Phrygee. 
(Fid.  Phrygia.) 
Bueasncos  Flu vroe  (Beeoooricdr  utmftit,  Plot.), 
ronetrmae  given  to  the  eaaternaaoat  arm  of  the 
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Bvaaana  (or  Buaaerue),  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the 
eastern  pert  of  the  Delta,  and  the  capital  of  the  Bubes- 
tjtjcBorse.  This  aty  is  oallsd  in  scripture  Phi-Beaeth, 
which  is  now  altered  into  Basra.  It  waa  situated  on 
a  canal  leading  from  the  Femarac  mouth  of  the  Nile 
to  the  canal  of  Trajan.  The  Pelosiac  branch  waa 
•onetimes  called,  from  thie  city,  the  Bnbaalic.  Bu- 
baatis  waa  remarkable  also  aa  being  the  place  when 

C numbers  assembled  to  celebrate  the  festival  of 
oddess  Bubaatia,  woo  had  a  splendid  temple  ben. 
More  than  70,000  persona  ware  accustomed  to  meet 
here  on  mete  oeeaaiona.  The  custom  had  cessed, 
however,  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  This  waa  the 
place,  alao,  where  the  sacred  oats  were  interred.  Ja- 
bfonaki  (Pass*.  MmL,  8,  8.— Toe.  Mgyft.,  p.  08) 
explains  the  name  Bubaatia  to  mean,  "  the  was  bare;" 

or  "  the  tsto  muUtpUet  heratpects." 
This  appellation  snKed  very  well,  therefore,' the  god- 
deaa  of  the  new  or  increasing  moon,  for  such  Bubaa- 
tia, the  Egyptian  deity,  in  reality  waa.  Hence,  too, 
we  aee  why  Herodotua  sayi,  that  the  name  "  Bubaeris," 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue,  waa  equivalent  to  "Artemis," 
or  Diana,  in  Greek  $i  Bov6acmc,  sard  'EAAadt 
yiuavm,  tori  'Apremf.    Herod.,  2,  137). 

BvobphXla,  a  city  of  India,  near  the  Hydaapee 
built  by  Alexander  in  honour  of  hie  favourite  horse  Bu 
cephalna.  It  ia  supposed  to  have  been  situated  some- 
where on  the  road  between  Attack  and  Lahavr. 
(Curt.,  9,  3  —Juttin,  13,  8.) 

BocaFBALua,  a  hone  of  Alexander's,  so  called 
either  because  hia  head  reeembled  that  of  an  ox  (jSear 
cadoAn),  or  because  be  bad  the  mark  of  an  ox's  heal 
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Impressed  upon  hi*  flank ;  or,  according  to  another 
account,  because  he  had  a  black  mark  upon  hii  head 
resembling  that  of  an  ox,  the  rest  of  hi*  bod;  being 
white.  Plutarch  gives  an  account  of  the  mode  in 
which  Bucephalus  came  into  the  hands  of  Alexander. 
The  horse  had  been  offered  for  sale  to  Philip,  the 
prince's  father,  by  a  Thessalian,  but  had  proved  so  on- 
manageable  that  the  monarch  refused  to  purchase, 
and  ordered  it  to  be  taken  away.  Alexander  there- 
upon expressing  his  regret  that  they  were  losing  so 
fine  s  horse  for  want  of  skill  and  spirit  to  manage 
it,  Philip  agreed  to  pay  the  price  of  the  steed  if  his 
son  would  ride  it.  The  prince  accepted  the  offer, 
and  succeeded  in  the  attempt.  Bucephalus,  after  this, 
would  allow  no  one  but  Alexander  to  mount  him,  and 
he  accompanied  the  monarch  in  all  his  campaigns.  In 
the  battle  with  Porus,  he  received,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  several  wounds,  of  which  he  died  not 
long  after.  A  writer,  however,  quoted  by  the  same 
Plutarch,  states  that  he  died  of  age  and  fatigue,  being 
thirty  .years  old.  Arrian  also  (Exp.  Al.,  6,  19)  ex- 
pressly confirms  this  last  account :  airtflavev  airrov, 
ov  pXqdelt  irpdf  oidevoc,  iXX'  iwb  xofyiarir  re  xal 
kXutUic '  ip>  yap  ifufl  rd  rpt&Kovra  frs.  Alexander, 
upon  this  occasion,  showed  ss  much  regret  as  if  he 
hid  lost  a  faithful  friend  and  companion.  He  built  a 
city  near  the  Hydaspes,  which  he  called  Bocepbala, 
after  the  name  of  his  steed.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Ales.,  61. — 
PUn.,  6,  20.— Ptol.,  7,  1—  Diod.  Sic.,  17, 96.) 

BocolIooh,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  situate 
between  the  Sebennytic'and  Mendesian  mouths.  It 
is  the  same  with  the  Pbatnettc.    (Herod.,  8, 17.) 

Bums,  I.  a  town  of  Phocis,  on  the  shore  of  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus,  southeast  of  Anticyra.  The  town 
was  situate  on  a  hill,  only  seven  stadia  from  its  port, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Mychoa  of  Strabo, 
and  the  Nsulochus  of  Pliny  (4,  3).  Pausanias  seems 
to  assign  Bnlis  to  Boeotia  (10,  37),  but  Steph.  Byz., 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87),  to  Phocis.  (Cramer1 w 
Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  168.)— II.  A  Lacedemonian, 
given  up  to  Xerxes,  along  with  his  countryman  Sper- 
thias,  to  atone  for  the  conduct  of  the  Spartans  in  put- 
ting the  king's  messengers  to  death.  The  king,  how- 
ever, refused  to  retaliate.   (Herod.,  7, 134,  dec.) 

Boixitids,  a  friend  of  Horace's,  who  was  roaming 
abroad  for  the  purpose  of  dispelling  his  cares.  The 
poet  addressed  an  epistle  to  him,  in  which  be  instructs 
him  that  happiness  does  not  depend  upon  climate  or 
slace,  but  upon  the  state  of  one's  own  mind.  (Herat., 
Epiet.,  1,  11.) 

Bupamts,  a  sculptor  and  architect,  born  in  the  isl- 
and of  Chios,  and  son  of  Anthermus,  or  rather  Arcben- 
nus.  (Vid.  Anthermus.)  He  encountered  the  ani- 
mosity of  the  poet  Hipponax  (CeJlim.,  fragm.,  90,  p. 
460,  ed.  Erneet.),  the  cause  of  which  is  said  to  have 
been  the  refusal  of  Bupalus  to  give  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  Hipponax,  while  others  inform  us  that  it 
was  owing  to  a  statue  made  in  derision  of  the  poet  by 
Bupalus.  (Welcker,  fragm.  Hippo*.,  12.)  The  satire 
and  invective  of  the  bard  were  so  severe,  that,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  Bupalus  hung  himself  in  despair. 
(Horat.,  Epod.,  6,  U.—Acron.  ad  Herat.,  1.  c.—Plm., 
36,  5.)  As  Hipponax  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius (Proelut,  ad  fin.  Hephatt.,  p.  880,  ed.  Gaitf), 
Bupalus  must  have  been  living  not  only  in  Olymp. 
68,  but  also  very  probably  in  Olymp.  64.  His  broth- 
er's name  was  Atheuis.  In  addition  to  the  statue 
which  Bupalua  made  in  derision  of  Hipponax,  other 
works  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (I.  c.)  as  the  joint  pro- 
ductions of  the  two  brothers.  (Siilig,  Diet.  Art., 
».«.) 

BuphonU,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
The  legend  connected  with  this  festival  is  a  singular 
one.  Among  the  laws  given  by  Triptolemus  to  the 
Athenians,  three  more  especially  remarkable  were : 
"Reverence  yrar  elders.— Honour  the  gods  by  offer 
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ings  of  the  first  fruits. — Hurt  not  the  labouring  beast," 
i.  e.,  the  beast  employed  in  agriculture.   The  first  who 
offended  against  this  last  command  was  a  person  named 
Thaulon,  who,  at  the  feast  of  Zrif  UoXieif,  observing 
a  steer  eating  the  sacred  rimavov  on  the  altar,  took  op 
an  axe  and  slew  the  trespasser.    The  expiation-feast 
(Bov^kW),  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  atoning  for 
this  involuntary  offence,  it  was  found  afterward  ex- 
pedient to  continue.    The  ceremonies  observed  in  it 
are  not  a  little  amuaing.    First  was  brought  water  by 
females  appointed  for  the  office,  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening  the  axe  and  knife,  with  which  the  slaughter 
wss  to  be  committed.    One  of  these  females  having 
handed  the  axe  to  the  proper  functionary,  the  latter 
felled  the  beast  and  then  took  to  flight.   To  slay  ike 
beast  outright  was  the  office  of  a  third  person.  All 
present  then  partook  of  the  flesh.    The  meal  finished, 
the  hide  was  stuffed,  and  the  beast,  apparently  restored 
to  life,  wee  put  to  the  plough.   Now  commenced  the 
steer-trial.   A  judicial  assembly  was  held  in  the  Pry- 
taneum,  to  which  all  were  summoned  who  bad  been  par- 
taken in  the  above  transaction.    Each  laya  the  Mane 
upon  the  other.    The  water  beaten  throw  the  guik 
upon  the  sharpener  of  the  axe  and  knife :  the  sharpener 
of  the  knife  casts  it  upon  the  person  delivering  it  to  the 
feller  of  the  beast :  the  feller  of  the  beast  upon  the 
actual  slaughterer,  while  this  last  ascribes  the  whole 
guilt  to  die  knife  itself.   The  knife,  unable  to  speak, 
is  found  guilty  and  thrown  into  the  sea.  (Arittopk., 
ifub.,  945. — Mitchell,  ed  Arittopk.,  I.  e.—Creuzer, 
Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  123,  eeq.) 

Buraaeros,  a  city  of  Elis.  It  was  the  first  town 
on  the  Elean  aide  of  the  Larissnsv  and  is  often  men- 
tioned by  Homer  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Ept- 
ans.   (6.,  2,  615. — II.,  11,  766.) 

Boka,  one  of  the  twelve  original  AchaMO  cities,  ss 
we  learn  from  Herodotus  (1,  146),  which  stood  at  first 
close  to  the  sea ;  but  having  been  destroyed,  with  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Helice,  by  •  terrible  earthquake 
and  inundation,  the  surviving  inhabitants  rebuilt  it  af- 
terward, about  forty  stadia  from  the  coast,  and  near  las 
small  river  Bursicns.    (Pa**.,  7,  36.— Strabo,  886  ) 

BubaIods,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules,  nam 
his  temple  near  Bura. — II.  A  river  of  Achaia,  near  the 
town  of  Bura.    (Paaean.,  7,  36.) 

Bosodmdi,  a  German  nation,  one  of  the  principal 
branches  of  the  Vandals.  They  can  be  traced  back 
to  the  country  between  the  Viedrue  (Oder)  and  the 
Vistula,  in  what  is  now  the  New  Mark,  and  the  south- 
ern part  of  West  Pruteia.  They  were  distinguished 
from  the  other  Germans  by  living  together  in  villager, 
burgen,  whence,  according  to  some,  they  received  the 
name  of  Bwgundi.  Others,  however,  derive  the  sans 
from  Guru,  "  combat,"  aa  alluding  to  the  warlike  char- 
acter of  the  race,  and  make  Bwgundi  mean  "  the  lance 
of  war."  (Malte-Brun,  Diet.  Geogr.,  p.  xiii.,  Voeeh. 
de  met*  generifuet.)  Their  dwelling  in  villages,  and 
not  leading,  like  the  rest  of  the  Germans,  a  wandering 
life,  is  the  reason  why  they  retained  posse— ion  of  their 
country  much  longer  than  the  neighbouring  Goths  and 
Vandals,  till,  at  length,  they  were  no  longer  able  to 


withstand  the  Gepidn,  who  pressed  in  upon  mem  from 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  In  consequence  of  the  lose 
of  a  great  battle  with  the  Gepidae,  they  emigrated  to 
Germany,  where  they  advanced  to  the  region  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  settled  near  the  Alemanni.  From 
these  they  took  a  considerable  tract  of  country,  and 
lived  in  almost  continual  war  with  them.  In  ike 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  with  other  German  na- 
tions, they  passed  over  into  Gaol.  After  a  long  strug- 
gle, and  many  losses,  they  succeeded  in  possessing 
themselves  of  the  southeastern  part  of  this  country  by 
a  contract  with  the  Romans.  A  pert  of  Switzerland, 
Savoy,  Dauphiny,  Lionnais,  and  Framcbe-Conte,  be- 
longed to  their  new  kingdom,  which,  even  in  the  year 
470,  was  known  by  the  name  of  Burgundy.    The  seat 
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of  government  nana  to  hive  been  sometimea  Lyons 
(LsgdunamX  »nd  sometimes  Genera. — By  their  old 
constitution,  they  had  kings,  called  hendinot,  whom 
they  chose  and  deposed  at  their  pleasure.  If  any  great 
calamity  befell  them,  as  a  failure  of  the  crops,  s  pesti- 
lence, or  a  defeat,  the  king  was  made  responsible  for 
it,  and  his  throne  was  given  to  another,  from  whom 
they  hoped  for  better  times.  Before  their  conversion 
to  Christianity  (which  happened  after  their  settlement 
m  Gaul),  they  had  a  high-priest  called  Sinettut,  whose 
person  was  sacred,  and  whose  office  wss  for  life.  The 
trial  by  combat  even  then  existed  among  them,  and 
was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  God. — 
Continually  endeavouring  to  extend  their  limits,  they 
became  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Franks,  by  whom 
they  were  at  last  completely  subdued,  under  the  son  of 
Clovis,  after  Ciovis  himself  had  taken  Lyons.  They 
sail  preserved  their  constitution,  laws,  and  customs  for 
a  time.  Bat  the  dignity  of  king  was  soon  abolished, 
and,  under  the  Cvlovmgians,  the  kingdom  was  divided 
into  provinces,  which,  from  time  to  time,  shook  off 
their  dependence.  Their  later  movements  belong  to 
modern  history.  (Claud.,  Mamert.  Paneg.  Maxim- 
iam,,  c  5.— Hadrian,  Yak*.  Iter.  Frame.,  1,  p.  60  — 
Jornand.,  de  Regnor.  Succett.,  p.  64. — Id.  it  rtb.  Get., 
p.  96.— Paul.  Wanufr.  it  gett.  Longob.,  8,  8  — 
Encyclop  Amerk.,  vol.  2,  p.  389.) 

Bcsiais,  a  king  of  Egypt,  son  of  Neptune  and  Ly- 
aianaaaa  daughter  of  Epsphos,  or  (as  Plutarch  states, 
from  the  Samian  Agauio),  of  Neptune  and  Anippe, 
daughter  of  the  Nile.    (Plut.,  PoroU.,  p.  317.)  This 
king,  in  consequence  of  an  oracle,  offered  up  strangers 
on  the  altar  of  Jopiter :  for  Egypt  having  been  afflicted 
with  a  dearth  for  nine  years,  a  native  of  Cyprus,  named 
Thrasios,  a  great  soothsayer,  came  thither,  and  said  that 
it  would  cease  if  they  sacrificed  a  stranger  every  year 
to  Jupiter.    Basins  sacrificed  the  prophet  himself  first 
of  all,  and  then  continued  the  practice.    When  Her- 
cules, in  the  coarse  of  his  wanderings,  came  into  Egypt, 
he  was  seized  and  dragged  to  the  altar ;  but  he  buret 
his  bonds,  and  alew  Busiris,  his  son  Amphidamas,  and 
his  herald  Chalbes.    (ApoUod.,  3,  6,  11.)— Now  who 
waa  this  Busiris  1 — We  have  here  s  question  to  which 
the  ancients  themselves  gave  very  different  answers. 
Isocratea,  in  defending  the  memory  of  the  Egyptian 
monarch,  pretends  that  be  lived  two  centuries  before 
Perseus,  and,  consequently,  long  anterior  to  Hercules. 
(Itocr.,  Bum.,  e.  16.)   Other  writers  have  made 
mention  of  from  three  to  five  kings  of  Egypt  bearing 
this  same  name.   (Heyiu,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  e. — Slur*., 
ad  Pherecyd.,  p.  141. — Compare  Them.,  Progymn., 
e.  6. — Syneell.,  Chrm.,  p.  162. — Interpret.  ad  Diod., 
1,  88.)    Herodotus  contradicts  the  common  tradition, 
and  seeks  to  free  the  Egyptians  from  the  reproach  of 
having  offered  up  human  victims.    He  may  be  right  as 
regards  the  times  immediately  preceding  the  period 
when  he  himself  flourished,  since  it  ia  well  known  that 
Ami  lis  abolished  human  sacrifices  at  Heliopolis, 
great  changes  took  place  also  after  the  Persian 
conquest.    Still,  however,  numerous  scenes  and  ima- 
ges delineated  in  the.  temples  and  sepulchres  of  Egypt, 
speak  but  too  plainly  for  the  existence  of  this  frightful 
custom  in  earlier  times.   (Cottaz,  Deteript.  de  CEg., 
voL   1,  c.  9,  p.  401. — Guigniaut,  planche  xliv. — 
Compare  Monetho,  op.  Porpkyr.  de  Abetm.,  8,  66. — 
Ptut.,  del*,  et  Of.,  p.  656,  ed  Wyttenb.—Plut.,  de 
Malign.  Herod.,  p.  867.)   According  to  Eratosthenes, 
as  cited  by  Strabo  (803),  Egypt  never  had  a  king 
named  Bush-is,  but  the  whole  superstructure  of  fable 
erected  upon  this  name  has  no  other  origin  than  the 
odious  inbospitality  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Busiritic 
noma.  We  have  here,  without  doubt,  a  glimpse  of  the 
truth,  which  is  fully  revealed  to  us  by  Diodorua  Siculae. 
According  to  tins  writer,  or,  rather,  the  tradition  col- 
lected by  him,  the  kings  of  Egypt  immolated  in  earlier 
limes,  on  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  men  of  the  same  colour 


with  Typhon,  that  is,  red-haired.  (Diod.  Sic.,  1,  88.) 
They  sacrificed  also  cattle  of  this  aame  hue,  a  circum- 
stance that  reminds  us  of  the  red  heifer  mentioned  in 
scripture  {Numb.,  19,  3. — Compare  Spencer,  de  Le- 
gibut  Hebr.  ritual.,  16,  p.  489,  ed.  Pfaff.—Wittiut, 
Xgyptiac.,  8,  8.)  Now,  continues  Diodorua,  these 
red-haired  persons  were  almost  always  strangers,  few 
of  the  Egyptians  being  found  with  hair  of  that  colour ; 
and  hence  arose  the  fsble  of  human  sacrifices  by  Bu- 
siris. In  fact,  expressly  adds  this  writer,  Busiris  is  not 
the  name  of  a  king,  but  means,  in  the  ^Egyptian  lan- 
guage, "  the  tomb  of  Osiris."  We  have  here,  then,  a 
solution  of  the  whole  legend.  The  fettered  Hercules 
is  the  sun  in  the  winter  season,  enfeebled  and  in  the 
hands  of  his  enemy.  He  is  about  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  tomb  (the  victim  of  Busiris) ;  but,  on  a  sudden, 
resumes  his  strength,  breaks  his  fetters,  and  triumphs 
over  gloom  and  darkness. — But  why  sacrifice  victims 
of  the  peculiar  colour  mentioned  above  1  Possibly  we 
hare  here  a  traditionary  allusion  to  the  shepherd  race, 
the  red-haired,  blue-eyed  strangers,  who  once  overran 
the  land,  and  whose  cruel  devastations  well  entitled 
them  to  be  identified,  in  a  degree,  with  Typbon,  the 
spirit  of  all  evil. — Jablonaki  (Foe.  Aigypt.,  p.  64) and 
Zoega  (de  Ohdite.,f.  888)  explain  the  word  Busiris 
through  the  Coptic  Be-Outiri,  1.  e.,  "  the  tomb  of  Osi- 
ris," in  accordance  with  the  remark  of  Diodorus,  men- 
tioned above.  Champollion,  on  the  other  hand,  writes 
the  word  Ptnuiri,  and  sees  in  it  only  the  name  of  Osi- 
ris, preceded  by  the  article.  He  condemns,  at  the  aame 
time,  as  altogether  absurd,  the  etymology  given  by 
many  of  the  Greeks,  namely,  Bofif  and  'Oaipic.  (Com  ■ 
pare  Steph.  Buz.,  t.  v.)  Agreeing  with  him  on  this 
latter  point,  we  must  nevertheless  regard  the  expla- 
nation of  Diodorus,  which  he  also  rejects,  as  entitled 
to  great  weight.  Plutarch,  moreover  {it  I*,  et  Ot., 
c.  21),  asys  expressly,  that  Bovaipic  is  the  ssme  aa 
Tafoatpic,  which  he  derives,  in  consequence,  from 
rdfoc,  "  e  (ami,"  and  'Oe-tptr.  (Crtuzcr,  Symbotik, 
vol.  1,  p.  369,  teqq. — Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  3,  p.  848, 
teqq. )— II.  There  were  three  or  four  cities  of  this  name 
in  ancient  Egypt,  the  moat  celebrated  of  which  ia 
placed  by  Herodotus  in  the  centre  of  the  Delta.  It 
had  a  magnificent  temple  of  Iaia.  (Herod.,  3,  69. — 
Compare  Stroh.,  609— Diod.  Sic.,  1,  86,  et  88.— 
WetteUng,  ai  Diod ,  I.  c.—ChampoUion,  r  Egypt e 
tout  let  Pharaone,  vol.  1,  p.  366 ;  vol.  3,  p.  48,  «c.) 
It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  were  all  sepulchral 
cities.    (Guigniaut,  I.  c.) 

Btrrts,  I.  one  of  the  descendants  of  Amycus,  king 
of  the  Bebryces,  very  expert  in  the  combat  of  the  cestui. 
He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  leaped  overboard  in 
order,  to  awim  to  the  island  of  the  Sirens,  but  Venus 
caught  him  up  and  conveyed  him  to  Lilybaram  in  Si- 
cily. Here  she  became  by  him  the  mother  of  Eryx. 
(ApoU.  R.,  4,  913.—  Virg.,JBn.,6,  378.)— II.  A  son 
of  Pandion  king  of  Athens,  and  brother  of  Erechtheus. 
The  father  divided  his  offices  between  his  two  sons, 
giving  Erechtheus  his  kingdom,  and  Butee  the  priest- 
hood of  Minerva  and  Neptune  Erichthoniua.  Botes 
married  Chtbonia,  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  and  the 
sacerdotal  family  of  the  Butadas  deduced  their  lineage 
from  him.  (Apollod.,  3,  16,  1.) — III.  An  armour- 
bearer  to  Anchises,  snd  afterward  to  Ascanius.  Apollo 
assumed  his  shape  when  he  descended  from  heaven  to 
encourage  Ascanius  to  fight.  Bates  waa  killed  by 
Tumus.    (Virg.,  Xn.,  9,  647 ;  13,  638.) 

BoTHtOTUa,  a  town  of  Epirus,  opposite  Corcyra. 
It  was  originally  a  small  village,  but  was  subsequently 
fortified  by  the  Romans,  in  order  to  keep  in  subjection 
the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  and  became  a  place  of 
great  consequence.  Virgil  makes  Helenua  to  have 
reigned  here.  (J5n.,  3,  396,  teqq.)  Stephanua  By- 
zantinua  derives  the  name  from  an  ox  (/3«0f)  having 
broken  loose  at  this  plane  when  about  being  sacrificed! 
(Cramer'*  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1.  p.  107.) 
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BYZANTIUM. 


Borne,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  Sebennytic  month 
ef  the  Nile,  or,  rather,  on  the  southern  shore  of  the 
Butus  Lacua,  the  outlet  from  which  into  the  sea  is 
formed  by  the  Ostium  Sebennyticum.  It  was  famed 
for  its  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  that  is, 
of  Egyptian  deities  supposed  to  coincide  with  these. 
The  temple  of  Latona  had  a  celebrated  oracle  con- 
nected with  it,  and  the  goddess  had  also  an  annual  fes- 
tival here,  which  was  one  of  the  most  numerously  at- 
tended in  Egypt.  The  shrine  of  the  goddess,  accord- 
ma  to  Horodotus,  was  of  one  solid  stone,  having  equal 
sides,  each  aide  forty  cubits  long.  It  was  brought 
from  a  quarry  in  the  isle  of  Phils),  near  the  cataracts, 
on  rafts,  Cor  the  distance  of  900  leagues,  to  its  destined 
station,  and  seems  to  nave  been  the  heaviest  weight 
ever  moved  by  human  power.  It  employed  many 
thousand  men  for  three  years  in  its  transportation. 
The  modem  Kom-Katir  is  thought  to  correspond  to 
the  ancient  city.  Schlichlhorat,  however,  gives  the 
modern  name  of  the  ancient  site  as  ££-£2u«to.  (if«- 
roi,  3,  60,  et  63  —  Pirn.,  6,  10.) 

Byblus,  a  town  of  Phoenicia,  nearly  midway  be- 
tween Tripolis  and  Berytus.  Stephanos  of  By- 
aantium  calls  it  a  very  ancient  city,  but  thia  expres- 
sion suits  better  sn  earlier  place,  called  Paleobyblus. 
The  name  Byblus  itself  shows  very  plainly  that  the 
founders  of  the  place  were  Greeks,  and  merely  took 
the  inhabitants  of  Paleobyblus  to  reside  with  them. 
The  influence  of  Grecian  customs  here  is  also  shown 
by  the  worship  of  Adonis,  to  whom  a  temple  was  con- 
secrated in  this  city,  and  the  river  called  after  whom 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place.  Byblus  did 
not  lie  directly  on  the  coast,  but  on  a  height  at  some 
distance  from  it  The  modem  name  is  Esbile,  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Frank  pronunciation,  Dtdubilc.  The 
appellation  Ztbtltt  occurs  already  in  Phocss.  (Jok. 
Phot.,  c.  6. — Matmert,  Gtogr.,  vol  6jj)t.  1,  p.  883.) 

Byes*,  the  citadel  of  Carthage.  The  story  com- 
monly told  about  the  origin  of  its  name  is  as  follows : 
When  Dido  came  to  Africa  she  bought  ef  the  inhabi- 
tants as  much  land  as  could  be'  encompassed  by  a 
bull's  hide.  After  the  agreement,  she  cut  the  hide  in 
•mall  thongs,  and  enclosed  a  large  piece  of  territory, 
on  which  she  built  a  citadel,  which  she  called  Byrsa 
(flipca,  a  hide).  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable  of 
the  Greeks.  The  name  is  derived  (rem  the  Punic 
term  Basra,  "  a  fortification,"  "  a  citadel,"  the  sibilant 
being  transposed.  ((Team,  Pkoen.  Mm.,  p.  420  — 
Compare  Heyne,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  1,  867. — Valek., 
Ofiue.,  vol.  1,  p.  108.) 

Brzicicn,  a  district  of  Africa  Propria,  lying  above 
the  Syrtis  Minor.  The  Carthaginians  were  the  pos- 
sessors of  it,  and  for  a  long  time  allowed  no  Roman 
vessels  to  navigate  the  coast  below  the  He'rmean 
promontory,  fearful  lest  their  enemies  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  seize  what  formed  the  granary  of  Carthage. 
This  district  was  originally  distinct  from  what  was 
termed  Emporia,  which  lay  below  it  Afterward, 
however,  they  became  united  into  one,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Byzacium  was  extended  upward  as  far  as  the 
river  Bagradas,  thus  forming  the  Byzacena  Provincia. 
(Pkn„  6,  i.—Lh.,  89,  86.— Polyb.,  1,  88.— Id.,  3, 
83.— Id.,  Excerpt.  Leg.,  118.) — Gesenius  deduces  the 
name  Byzacium  (Bizacium,  BvaaantTie,  Polyb.)  horn 
the  Punic  Byt  told,  "an  irrigated  region."  (Phan. 
Mm  ,  p.  430.)  Hamaker,  less  correctly,  from  Beth  taki, 
"  the  abode  of  irrigation."   (MiicM.  Plum.,  p.  334.) 

Byzantium,  a  celebrated  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  shore 
ef  the  Three ian  Bosporus,  oalled  at  a  later  period  Con- 
stantinopolis,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  em- 
pire of  the  Romans.  It  was  founded  by  a  Dorian  colony 
from  Megan,  or,  rather,  by  a  Megarian  colony  in  con- 
junction with  a  Thracian  prince.  For  Byzaa,  whom  the 
city  acknowledged,  and  celebrated  in  a  festival  as  its 
founder,  was,  according  to  the  legend,  a  son  of  Neptune 
and  Ceroessa  the  daughter  of  Io,  and  ruled  over  all  the 
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adjacent  country.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  wonld  ap- 
pear to  be,  that  a  Thracian  prince,  having  united  himstll 
in  marriage  with  a  Grecian  female,  founded  the  city, 
with  the  aid  of  a  Greek  colony,  and  gave  the  place  a 
name  derived  from  his  own.   (Scymn.,  716. — Enid, 
Ckrm.  01.,  30,  i.—Steph.  Byt.,  t.  t.—Eutatk.,  ai 
Die*.  Perieg.,  803. — Dtmyt.  Byzaxt.,  p.  S. — Gtogr. 
Gr.  Mm.,  voL  3.)   The  early  commerce  of  Megua 
was  directed  principally  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontia, 
and  this  people  had  founded  Chalcedon  seventeen 
vests  before  Byzantium,  and  Selymbria  even  prior  to 
Chalcedon.  (Herod.,  4, 144.— Scymn.,  714.)  When, 
however,  their  trade  was  extended  still  farther  to  the 
north,  and  had  reached  the  shores  of  the  Euxhte,  the 
harbour  of  Chalcedon  sank  in  importance,  and  a  com- 
mercial station  was  required  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  strait    This  station  waa  Byzantium.  'The  ap- 
pellation of  "  blind  men,"  given  to  the  Chalcedonieoa 
by  the  Persian  general  Megabyzus  [Herod.,  4,  144), 
for  having  overlooked  the  superior  site  where  Byzan- 
tium was  afterward  founded,  doee  not  therefore  appear 
to  have  been  well  merited.    As  long  as  Chalcedon  wu 
the  northernmost  point  reached  by  the  commerce  of 
Megaxa,  its  situation  was  preferable  to  any  offered  by 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Bosporus,  because  the  cur- 
rent on  this  latter  side  runs  down  from  the  north  more 
strongly  than  it  does  on  the  side  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  .harbour  of  tins  city,  therefore,  is  more  accessible 
to  vessels  coming  from  the  south.    On  the  other  bud 
Byzantium  waa  far  superior  to  Chalcedon  for  the  north- 
ern trade,  since  the  current  that  set  in  strongly  from 
the  Euxine  carried  vessels  directly  into  the  harboni  of 
Byzantium,  but  prevented  their  approach  to  Chalcedon 
in  a  straight  course.   {Polyb.,  4,  43.)  The  hsrboor 
of  Byzantium  was  peculiarly  favoured  by  nature,  being 
deep,  eepacious,  and  sheltered  from  every  storm. 
The  current  of  the  Euxine  swept  vessels  into  it  with- 
out the  aid  of  sail  or  oars,  and  it  also  brought  thither 
various  kinds  of  fish  that  afforded  a  lucrative  article  of 
commerce.    From  its  shape,  and  the  rich  advantage! 
thus  connected  with  it,  the  harbour  of  Byzantium  ob 
tained  the  name  of  Chryioceraj,  or  "the  Golden  Horn," 
which  waa  also  applied  to  the  promontory  or  neck  of 
land  that  contributed  to  form  it.    (Pirn.,  4,  11.— 
Anm.  if  uracil.,  33,  8.)   And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  advantages,  Byzantium  remained  for  a  longtime 
an  inconsiderable  place.    The  declining  commerce  of 
Megan,  and  the  character  which  Byzantium  still  at- 
tained of  being  a  half-barbarian  place,  may  serve  to  ac- 
count for  this.    At  a  subsequent  period  the  MUetiua 
sent  hither  a  strong  colony,  and  so  altered  for  the  bet- 
ter the  aspect  of  things,  that  they  are  regarded  by  some 
ancient  writers  as  the  founders  of  the  city  itself. 
(Veil.  Patere.,  3,  15.)   When,  at  a  later  day,  the  in- 
aurrection  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  had  been  crushed  by 
Darius,  and  the  Persian  fleet  was  reducing  to  obedi- 
ence the  Greek  cities  along  the  Hellespont  and  Pro- 
pontis,  the  Byzantines,  together  with  a  body  of  Chal- 
cedoniana, would  not  wait  for  the  coming  of  the  Per- 
sians, but,  leaving  their  habitations,  and  fleeing  to  the 
Euxine,  built  the  city  of  Mesembna  on  the  upper  coast 
of  Thrace.    (Herod.r6, 33.)    The  Persians  destroyed 
the  empty  city,  and  no  Byzantium  for  some  time  there- 
after existed.    This  will  explain  why  Scylax,  in  his 
Periplus,  passed  by  Byzantium  in  silence,  while  be 
mentions  all  the  Grecian  settlements  in  this  quarter, 
and  among  them  even  Mesembria  itself.  Byzantium 
re-appeared  after  the  overthrow  of  Xerxes,  some  of  the 
old  inhabitants  having  probably  returned,  and  here 
Pausanias,  the  commander  of  the  Grecian  forces,  took 
up  his  hesdquarters.    He  gave  the  city  a  code  of 
laws,  and  a  government  modelled,  in  some  degree, 
after  the  Spartan  form,  and  hence  he  was  regarded  by 
some  as  the  true  founder  of  the  city.    (Justin,  9, 1) 
The  Athenians  succeeding  to  the  hegemony,  Byzanti- 
um fell  under  their  control,  and  received  so  many  i»> 
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portent  additions  from  than,  that  Ammtanns  Marcel- 
linos,  in  a  later  age,  calls  it  an  Attic  colony  (38,  8). 
The  city,  however,  was  a  Doric  one,  in  language, 
customs,  and  laws,  and  remained  so  even  after  the 
Athenians  had  the  control  of  it.   The  maintenance  of 
tkia  military  post  became  of  great  importance  to  the 
Greeks  daring  their  warfare  with  the  Persians  in  sub- 
sequent yean,  and  this  circumstance,  together  with 
the  advantages  of  a  lucrative  and  now  continually  in- 
creasing commerce,  gave  Byzantium  a  high  rank 
nuong  Grecian  cities.    After  Athena  and  Sparta  had 
weakened  the  power  of  each  other  by  national  rivalry, 
and  neither  could  lay  claim  to  the  empire  of  the  sea, 
Byzantium  became  an  independent  city,  and  turned  its 
whole  attention  to  commerce.    Its  strong  situation 
enabled  it,  at  a  subsequent  period,  to  resist  successfully 
the  aims  of  Philip  of  Maeedon ;  nor  did  Alexander,  in 
his  eagerness  to  march  into  Asia,  make  any  attempt 
upon  the  place.    It  preserved  slso  a  neutral  character 
under  hie  successors.    The  great  evil  to  winch  the 
city  of  Byzantium  waa  exposed  came  from  the  inland 
country,  the  Thracian  tribes  continually  making  incur- 
sions into  the  fertile  territory,  around  the  place,  and 
carrying  off  more  or  less  of  the  produce  of  the  fields. 
The  city  suffered  severely  also  from  the  Gauls ;  being 
compelled  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  amounting  at  least 
to  eighty  talents.    Alter  the  departure  of  the  Gauls  it 
again  became  a  flourishing  place,  but  its  most  prosper- 
ous period  waa  during  the  Roman  sway.    It  Tiad 
thrown  itself  into  the  anna  of  the  Romans  as  early  as 
the  war  against  the  younger  Philip  of  Maeedon,  and 
enjoyed  from  this  people  not  only  complete  protection, 
out  also  many  valuable  commercial  privileges.    It  was 
allowed,  moreover,  to  lay  a  toll  on  all  vessels  passing 
through  the  straits,  a  thing  which  had  been  attempted 
before  without  success,  and  this  toll  it  shared  with  the 
Ramans.    (Straho,  830. — Herodia*,  3,  1.)   But  the 
day  of  misfortune  at  length  came.    In  the  contest  for 
the  empire  between  Severus  and  Niger,  Byzantium 
declared  for  the  latter,  and  stood  a  siege  m  conse- 
quence, which  continued  long  after  Niger's  overthrow 
and  death.    After  three  years  of  almost  incredible  ex- 
ertions, the  place  surrendered  to  Severus.    The  few 
renaming  inhabitants  whom  famine  had  spared  were 
sold  as  staves,  the  city  waa  razed  to  the  ground,  its 
territory  given  to  Perm  thus,  and  a  small  village  took 
Ike  place  of  the  great  commercial  emporium.  Re- 
penting soon  after  of  what  he  had  done,  Severus  re- 
built Byzantium,  and  adorned  it  with  numerous  and 
splendid  buildings,  which  in  a  later  age  still  bore  bis 
name,  but  it  never  recovered  its  former  rank  until  the 
days  of  Constantino.    (Heroduoi,  8,  6. — Die  Cut., 
74,  lO.—Spartian.,  Corneal!.,  e.  1. — Zomau,  3,  SO. 
— Suuias,  m.  *.  2e%»f.— Tret.  Pollio,  GaUien.,  c. 
8. — CUauL,  e.  9.)— Constant™  bad  no  great  affection 
for  Rome  as  a  city,  nor  bad  the  inhabitants  any  great 
regard  for  ban.    He  felt  the  necessity,  moreover,  of 
having-  the  capital  of  the  empire  in  some  more  central 
quarter,  from  which  the  movements  of  the  German 
tribes  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  Persians  on 
the  other,  might  be  observed.    He  long  sought  for 
each  a  locality,  and  believed  at  one  time  that  be  bad, 
found  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sigtean  promonto- 
ry, on  the  coast  of  Trees.    He  had  even  commenced 
budding  here,  when  the  superior  advantages  of  Byzan- 
tium as  a  centre  of  empire  attracted  bis  attention, 
and  be  finally  resolved  to  make  this  the  capital  of  toe 
Roman  world.    For  a  monarchy  possessing  the  west- 
ern portion  of  Asia,  and  the  largest  part  of  Europe, 
together  with  the  whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  nature  herself  seemed  to  have  destined  Byzan- 
tium as  a  capital.    Constantino's  plan  was  carried 
into  rapid  execution.    The  ancient  city  had  possessed 
a  circuit  of  forty  stadia,  and  covered  merely  two  hills, 
one  close  to  the  water,  on  which  the  Seraglio  at  pres- 
ent stands,  sod  another  adjoining  it,  and  extending  to* 


wards  the  interior  Bo  what  is  now  the  Beicslan,  or 
great  market.  The  new  city,  callnd  Conttimtmopotu, 
or  "  City  of  Constantino,"  was  three  times  ss  large, 
and  covered  four  hills,  together  with  part  of  a  fifth, 
having  a  circuit  of  somewhat  less  than  fburteeen 
geographical  miles.  '  Every  effort  was  made  to  embel- 
lish this  new  capital  of  the  Roman  world  ;  the  most 
splendid  edifices  were  erected,  an  imperial  palace,  nu- 
merous residences  for  the  chief  officers  of  the  court, 
churches,  baths,  a  hippodrome ;  and  inhabitants  were 
procured  from  every  quarter.  Its  rapid  increase  call- 
ed, from  time  to  time,  for  a  corresponding  enlargement 
of  the  city,  until,  m  the  reign  of  Theodosius  II.,  when 
the  new  walls  were  erected  (the  previous  ones  having 
been  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake),  Constantinople 
attained  to  the  size  which  it  at  present  has.  (Zonaret, 
13,  33.)  Chalcondylas  supposes  the  walls  of  the  city 
to  be  111  stadia  in  circumference ;  Gyllius,  about 
thirteen  Italian  miles;  but,  according  to  the 'best 
modem  plans  of  Constantinople,  it  is  not  less  thtri 
19,700  yards.  The  number  of  gates  is  twenty-eight 
fourteen  on  the  side  of  the  port,  seven  towards  the- 
land,  and  as  many  on  the  Propontia.  The  chy  is 
built  on  a  triangular  promontory,  and  the  number  of 
hills  which  it  covers  is  seven.  Besides  the  name  of 
Conttantinopolu,  at  Conttantirum  polii  (KuvaravH- 
vov  ir<5X«f ),  this  city  had  also  the  more  imposing  one  of 
ffea  Rome  (Nla  'rufaf),  which,  however,  gradually  fell 
into  disuse.  At  the  present  day,  the  peasants  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  they  repair  to  Constantinople, 
say  in  vulgar  Greek  that  they  are  going  »  tan  boUn 
(i.  e.,  if  ro*>  n6Xa>),  "to  the  city,"  whence  has  arisen 
the  Turkish  name  of  the  place,  namely,  Stamboul. 
The  more  polished  or  less  barbarous  inhabitants,  how- 
ever, frequently  call  it  Corutantirtia.  It  is  easy  to 
recognise  in  the  vulgar  Greek  of  the  peasantry,  as  just 
given,  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Doric  (Mamurt, 
Otogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  164,  teqq.)  For  an  account  of  the 
Byzantine  empire  consult  the  succeeding  article,  at  the 
end  of  which  also  will  be  found  some  remarks  on  the 
Byzantine  historians,  ss  they  have  been  denominated. 
— Constantinople  waa  taken  by  Mohammed  II.,  on  the 
39th  May,  A  D.  1403. 

Byzantincm  impieTum.  The  Byzantine,  or  East- 
ern Roman  Empire,  comprehended  at  first,  in  Asia, 
the  country  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates,  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  Asia  Minor;  in  Africa,  Egypt; 
and  in  Europe,  all  the  countries  from  the  Hellespont 
to  the  Adriatic  and  Danube.  This  survived  the  West- 
ern Empire  1000  years,  and  was  even  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Italy  and  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. It  commenced  in  895,  when  Theodoaius  divided 
the  Roman  empire  between  his  two  sons,  Arcsdius  and 
Honoriue.  The  Eastern  Empire  feH  to  the  elder,  Arcs- 
dius, through  whose  weskness  it  suffered  many  misfor- 
tunes. During  his  minority  Rufinus  was  bis  guardian 
and  minister,  between  whom  and  Stilicho,  the  minister 
of  the  Western  Empire,  a  fierce  rivalry  existed.  The 
Goths  laid  waste  Greece.  Eotropius,  the  successor, 
and  Gainas,  tbe  murderer,  of  Rufinus,  were  ruined  by 
their  own  crimes.  The  letter  lost  his  life  in  a  civil  war 
excited  by  him  (A.D.  400).  Arcadins  and  his  em- 
pire were  now  ruled  by  his  proud  and  covetous  wife 
Eudoxia,  till  her  death  (A  D.  404).  The  Iaaurians 
and  the  Huns  wasted  the  provinces  of  Asia,  and  the 
country  along  tbe  Danube.  Tbeodosius,  the  younger, 
succeeded  his  father  (A.D.  408),  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  bis  sister  Pulcberia.  Naturally  of  an  inferior 
mind,  his  education  had  made  him  entirely  imbecile, 
and  unfit  for  self-command.  Palcheria,  who  bore  the 
title  of  Augusta,  administered  the  kingdom  ably.  Of 
tbe  Western  Empire,  which  bad  been  ceded  to  Valen- 
tinian,  Tbeodosius  retained  Western  IHyria.  The 
Greeks  fought  with  success  agsinst  the  King  of  the 
Peruana,  Varan ea.  The  kingdom  of  Armenia,  thrown 
into  confusion  by  internal  dissensions,  and  claimed  at 
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the  same  time  by  the  Romans  and  the  Persian*,  be- 
came now  an  apple  of  contention  between  the  two 
nations  (A.D.  440.)  Attila  laid  waste  the  dominions 
of  Theodosius,  and  obliged  him  to  pay  tribute.  After 
the  death  of  her  brother,  Fulcheria  was  acknowledged 
empress  (A.D.  450).  She  was  the  first  female  who  at- 
tained this  dignity.  She  gave  her  hand  to  the  senator 
Mercian,  and  raised  him  to  the  throne.  His  wisdom 
and  valour  averted  the  attacks  of  the  Huns  from  the 
frontiers,  but  he  did  not  support  the  Western  Empire 
in  its  wars  against  the  Hubs  and  Vandals  with  suffi- 
cient energy.  He  afforded  shelter  to  a  part  of  the 
Germans  and  Sarmntians,  woo  were  driven  to  the  Ro- 
man frontiers  by  the  incursions  of  the  Huns.  Fulche- 
ria died  before  him  in  463.  Leo  I.  (A.D.  467),  a 
prince  praised  by  contemporary  authors,  was  chosen 
successor  of  Mercian.  His  expeditions  against  the 
Vandals  (A.D.  467)  were  unsuccessful.  His  grand- 
son Leo  would  have  succeeded  him,  but  died  a  minor, 
shortly  after  him,  having  named  his  father  Zeno  his 
colleague  (A.D.  474),  The  government  of  this  weak 
emperor,  who  was  hated  by  his  subjects,  was  disturbed 
by  rebellions  and  internal  disorders  of  the  empire. 
The  Goths  depopulated  their  provinces  till  their  king, 
Theodoric,  turned  his  arms  against  Italy  (A.D.  489). 
Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno,  raised  the  minister  Anssta- 
sius,  whom  she  married,  to.  the  throne  (A.D.  491). 
The  nation,  once  excited  to  discontents  and  tumults, 
could  not  be  entirely  appeased  by  the  alleviation  of 
their  burdens  and  by  wise  decrees.  The  forces  of  the 
empire,  being  thus  weakened,  could  not  offer  en  ef- 
fectual resistance  to  the  Persians  and  the  barbarians 
along  the  Danube.  To  prevent  their  incursions  into 
the  peninsula  of  Constantinople,  Anastssius  built  the 
long  wall,  as  it  is  called.  After  the  death  t'  Anaste- 
sins,  the  soldiers  proclaimed  Justin  emperor  (A.D. 
518).  Notwithstanding  his  low  birth,  he  maintained 
possession  of  the  throne.  Religious  persecutions, 
which  he  undertook  at  the  instigation  of  the  clergy, 
and  various  crimes  into  which  he  was  seduced  by  his 
nephew  Justinian,  disgrace  his  reign.  After  his  early 
death,  in  621,  be  was  succeeded  by  the  same  Justin- 
ian, to  whom,  though  he  deserves  not .  the  name  of 
the  Great,  many  virtues  of  a  ruler  cannot  be  denied. 
He  was  renowned  as  a  legislator,  and  his  reign  was 
distinguished  by  the  victories  of  his  general  Belias- 
rius  ;  but  hovr  unable  he  was  to  revive  the  strength 
of  his  empire  was  proved  by  its  rapid  decay  after  Lis 
death.  Justin  II.,  bis  successor  (A.D.  565),  was  an 
avaricious,  cruel,  weak  prince,  governed  by  bis  wife. 
The  Lombards  tore  from  him  part  of  Italy  (A.D. 
568).  His  war  with  Persia,  for  the  possession  of  Ar- 
menia, was  unsuccessful;  the  Avari  plundered  the 
provinces  on  the  Danube,  and  the  violence  of  his  grief 
at  these  misfortunes  deprived  him  of  reason.  Tibe- 
rius, his  minister,  a  man  of  merit,  was  declared  Cav 
ear,  and  the  general  Justinian  conducted  the  war 
sgainst  Persia  with  success.  The  Greeks  now  al- 
lied themselves,  for  the  first  time,  with  the  Turks. 
Against  his  successor,  Tiberius  II.  (A.D.  578),  the 
'Empress  Sophia  and  the  general  Justinian  conspired  in 
vain.  From  the  Avari  the  empejrer  purchased  peace ; 
from  the  Persians  it  wss  extorted  by  his  general  Mau- 
ritius or  Maurice  (A.D.  588).  This  commander  Ti- 
berius declared  Cesar  in  the  same  year.  Mauritius, 
under  other  circumstances,  would  have  made  an  ex- 
cellent monarch,  but  for  the  times  he  wanted  prudence 
and  resolution.  He  was  indebted  for  the  tranquillity 
of  the  eastern  frontiers  to  the  gratitude  of  King  Chos- 
loes  II.,  whom,  in  691,  be  restored  to  the  throne 
from  which  he  had  been  deposed  by  his  subjects. 
Nevertheless,  the  war  against  the  Avari  was  unsuc- 
cessful, through  the  errors  of  Cotnmenliolus.  The 
army  was  discontented,  and  was  irritated,  now  by  un- 
timely severity  and  parsimony,  and  now  by  timid  in- 
dulgence.   They  finally  proclaimed  Pbocas,  one  of 


their  officers,  emperor.  Mauritius  was  taken  in  an 
flight  and  put  to  death  (A.D.  603).  The  vices  of  Ps*. 
ess,  and  his  incapacity  for  government,  produced  the 
greatest  disorders  in  the  empire.  Heraclius,  ion  of 
the  governor  of  Africa,  took  up  arms,  conquered  Con- 
stantinople, and  caused  Phocsa  to  be  executed  (AJ). 
610).  He  distinguished  himself  only  in  the  short  pe- 
riod of  the  Persian  war.  During  the  first  twelve 
years  of  his  reign,  the  Avari,  and  other  nations  of  the 
Danube,  plundered  the  European  provisoes,  and  the 
Persians  conquered  the  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt. 
Having  finally  succeeded  in  pacifying  the  Avari,  he 
marched  against  the  Persians  (A.D.  688),  and  defeat- 
ed them  i  but,  during  this  time,  the  Avari,  who  bad 
renewed  the  war,  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  en 
Constantinople  in  626.  Taking  advantage  of  an  in- 
surrection of  the  subjects  of  Cnosroes,  he  penetrated 
into  the  centre  of  Persia.  By  the  peace  concluded 
with  Siroes  (A.D.  638),  he  recovered  the  lost  province! 
and  the  holy  crass.  But  the  Arabians,  who,  swan- 
while,  had  become  powerful  under  Mohammed  and 
the  califs,  conquered  Phoenicia,  the  countries  on  the 
Euphrates,  J  odea,  Syria,  and  all  Egypt  (A.D  681- 
641).   Among  his  descendants  there  was  not  one  able 

Prince.   He  wss  succeeded  by  his  son  Constantine 
II.,  probably  in  conjunction  with  his  step-brother 
Heracleonss.    The  former  soon  died,  and  the  latter 
lost  bis  crown  and  was  mutilated.    After  him.  Con- 
slans,  son  of  Constantino,  obtained  the  throne  (A  D. 
64S).    His  sanguinary  spirit  of  persecution,  sod  the 
murder  of  his  brother  Theodosius,  made  him  odioui 
to  the  nation.    The  Arabians,  punning  their  con- 
quests, took-  from  him  part  of  Africa,  Cyprus,  and 
Rhodes,  and  defeated  him  at  sea.  (A.D.  658).  Inter- 
nal disturbances  obliged  him  to  make  peace.  After 
this  he  left  Constantinople  (A.D.  669),  and,  in  the 
followuig  year,  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  war  sgainst 
the  Lombards  in  Italy,  in  which  he  lost  his  his  at  Syr- 
acuse (A  D.  660).    Constantine  IV.,  Pogonatos,  sen 
of  Constans,  vanquished  his  Syracuean  competitor  Me- 
zizius,  and,  in  the  beginning  of  hi*  reign,  shared  tie 
government  with  his  brothers  Tiberias  and  Henelw. 
The  Arabians  inundated  all  Africa  and  Sicily,  pene- 
trated through  Asia  Minor  iota  Thrace,  and  attacked 
Constantinople  for  several  successive  years  by  see 
(A.D.  669).    Nevertheless,  he  made  peaee  with  them 
on  favourable  terms.    But,  on  the  other  band,  tss 
Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tribute  (A.D.  680). 
Justinian  II.,  his  son  and  •accessor,  weakened  tin 
power  of  the  Msronites,  but  fought  without  sncoesi 
against  the  Bulgarians  and  Arabians.    Leonitius  de- 
throned this  cruel  prince,  bad  him  mutilated,  and  sent 
to  the  Taurio  Chersonese  (A.D.  695).    Leonkius  wni 
dethroned  by  Apsimar,  or  Tiberius  III.  (A.D.  608), 
who  wss  himself  dethroned  by  Trebelius,  king  of  the 
Bulgarians,  who  restored  Justinian  to  the  throne  (AD. 
706)  ;  but  Philippicoe  Bsrdaaes  rebelled  anew  again*! 
him.    With  Justinian  II.  the  race  of  Heraclias  wis 
extinguished.    The  only  care  of  Philippicoa  was  the 
spreading  of  Monotheism,  while  the  Arabians  wasted 
Asia  Minor  and  Thrace.    In  opposition  to  this  prince, 
who  was  universally  hated,  the  different  armies  pro- 
claimed their  leaders  emperors,  among  whom  Leo 
the  Isaurian  obtained  the  superiority  (A.D.  713-714). 
Leo  repelled  the  Arabians  from  Constantinople,  white 
they  had  attacked  for  almost  two  years,  and  suppress- 
ed the  rebellion  excited  by  Basilius  and  the  former 
emperor  Anastssiue.    From  728  the  abolition  of  the 
worship  of  imsges  absorbed  hie  attention,  and  the 
Italian  provinces  were  allowed  to  become  a  prey  to  the 
Lombards,  while  the  Arabian*  plundered  the  eastern 
provinces.    After  his  death  (A.D.  741)  his  son  Con- 
stantine V.  seconded  the  throne,  a  courageous,  sctive, 
end  noble  prince.     He  vanquished  his  rebel  boo" 
brother-in-law  Artsbssdus,  wrested  from  the  Arables* 
pan  of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  overcame  at  last  the 
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against  wbom  he  had  bees  kmg  onsoeee 
fbL  He  died  (A.D.  775),  and  wa»  succeeded  by  bis 
sen  Leo  III.,  who  fo  right  successfully  against  the 
Arabians  ;  and  this  Utter,  by  his  son  Constantine  VI., 
•hose  imperious  mother  Irene,  his  guardian  and  asso- 
ciate in  the  government,  raised  a  powerful  party  by 
las  restoration  of  the  worship  of  images.  He  en- 
saavoured  in  rain  to  free  himself  from  dependence  on 
her  and  her  favourite  Staoratios,  and  died  in  796,  after 
having  had  his  eyea  pnl  oat.  The  war  against  tbe  Ara- 
bians and  Bolgahans  waa  long  continued  ;  against  the 
farmer  it  was  unsuccessful  The  design  of  the  em- 
press to  many  Charlemagne  excited  the  discontent  of 
the  patricians,  who  placed  one  of  their  own  order,  Nt- 
eepboros,  upon  tbe  throne  (A.D.  808).  Irene  died  in 
a  monastery.  Nicephoros  became  tributary  to  the 
Arabians,  and  feB  in  the  war  against  tbe  Bulgarians 
(AD.  811).  Stanratius,  his  son,  waa  deprived  of  the 
rrown  by  Michael  I.,  and  he  in  torn  by  Leo  IV.  (A.D. 
•IS).  Leo  waa  dethroned  and  put  to  death  by  Michael 
O.  (AD.  826).  During  tbe  reign  of  the  latter,  the 
Arabians  conquered  Sicily,  Lower  Italy,  Crete,  and 
other  coaBtrieo.  Michael  prohibited  the  worship  of 
images ;  as  did  also  his  son  Theophilus.  Theodora, 
gaaidssra  of  his  son  Michael  HI.,  put  a  atop  to  the  dis- 
pute about  images  (A.D.  841).  Daring  a  cruel  per- 
secution of  the  Mankhssana,  the  Arabians  devastated 
the  Assess:  provinces.  The  dissolute  and  extravagant 
Michael  confined  his  mother  in  a  monastery.  The 
government  was  administered  in  his  name  by  Bardaa, 
his  node,  and  after  the  death  of  Bardas  by  Basil,  who 
waa  put  to  death  by  Michael  (A.D.  867).  Basil  I., 
who  came  to  the  throne  in  867,  was  not  altogether  a 
eorrteamtmle  monarch.  He  died  A.D.  886.  Tbe 
reign  of  his  learned  eon,  Leo  V.,  waa  not  van  happy. 
He  died  A.D.  811.  His  son,  Constantine  Vfll.,  Por- 
pbyregenitue,  s  minor  when  be  succeeded  his  father, 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  colleague 
Alexander,  and  after  Alexander's  death  in  813,  under 
that  of  Ms  mother  Zee.  Romanus  Lakopeeus,  his 
seneral,  obliged  him,  in  918,  to  share  tbe  throne  with 
aim  and  his  children.  Constantine  subsequently  took 
sole  peeeeaaien  of  it  again,  and  reigned  mildly  but 
weakly.  His  son  Romanes  II.  succeeded  him  in  968, 
and  fought  successfully  against  the  Arabians.  To 
him  succeeded,  in  868,  his  general  Nieephorus,  who 
was  pat  to  death  by  Ins  own  general,  John  Zimisees 
(A.D.  970),  who  carried  on  a  successful  war  against 
the  Rnssrana.  Basil  II.,  son  of  Romanus,  succeeded 
this  good  prince.  He  vanquished  the  Bulgarians  and 
the  Arabians.  His  brother,  Constantino  IX.  (A.D. 
1035),  wee  not  equal  to  him.  Romanus  HI.  became 
emperor  (A.D.  1038)  by  a  marriage  with  Zee,  daugh- 
ter of  Constantine.  This  dissolute  but  able  princess 
earned  her  husband  to  be  executed,  and  successively 
raised  to  the  throne  Michael  IV.  (A.D.  1084),  Mi- 
chael V.  (A.D.  1041),  and  Constantine  X.  (A.D. 
1843).  Russians  and  Arabians  meanwhile  devastated 
the  empire.  Her  sister  Theodora  succeeded  her  on 
the  throne  (A.D.  1063).  Her  successor,  Michael  VI. 
(AD.  1866),  waa  dethroned  by  Isaac  Cow  neons  in 
\067,  who  became  a  monk  (A.D.  1068).  His  suc- 
cessor, Constantine  XI.,  Duces,  fought  successfully 
against  the  Uses.  Eodocia,  hie  wife,  guardian  of  his 
tons  Michael,  Andromcss,  and  Constantine,  waa  in- 
trusted with  the  sdnunistrarion  (A.D.  1067),  married 
Romance  IV.,  and  brought  him  the  crown.  He  car- 
ried on  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the- Turks,  who 
kept  him  for  some  time  prisoner.  Michael  VII.,  son  of 
Constantine,  deprived  ton  of  the  throne  (A.D.  1071). 
Michael  eras  dethroned  by  Nieephorus  III.  (A.D.  1078), 
and  the  latter  by  Alexius  I.,  Comneous  (A.D.  1081). 
Coder  sis  reign  the  crusades  commenced.  Hie  son, 
John  JL,  came  to  the  throne  in  llfe\  and  fought  with 
great  success  against  the  Turks  and  other  barbarians. 
The  reap  of  his  son  Manuel  I.,  who  succeeded  him  in 


1143,  was  else  not  on  fortunate.   His  son,  Alexius 

II.  ,  succeeded  (A.D.  1180),  and  waa  dethroned  by  his 
guardian  Andronicus,  as  was  the  latter  by  Isaac  (A.D. 
1185).  After  a  reign  disturbed  from  without  and 
within,  Isaac  was  dethroned  by  his  brother,  Alexius 

III.  (A.D.  1196).  The  crusaders  restored  him  and 
his  son  Alexius  IV. ;  but  the  seditious  Coostamine- 
pobtans  proclaimed  Alexius  V.,  Duces  Murxnphlua, 
emperor,  who  put  Alexius  IV.  to  death.  At  the  same 
time  Isaac  II.  died.  During  the  laat  reigns,  the  kings 
of  Sicily  had  made  many  conquests  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Adriatic.  The  Latins  now  forced  their  way  to 
Constantinople  (A.D'  1804),  conquered  the  city,  and 
retained  k,  together  with  most  of  the  European  terri- 
tories of  the  empire.  Baldwin,  count  of  Flander% 
waa  made  emperor  \  Boniface,  marquis  of  Montfernt, 
obtained  Tbessakmica  as  a  kingdom,  and  the  Vene- 
tians acquired  a  large  extent  of  territory.  In  Rhodes, 
Philadelphia,  Corinth,  and  Epirue,  independent  sover- 
eigns arose.  Theodore  Lascsria  seised  on  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  bore  the  title  of  emperor  at  Nice,  and  was, 
at  first,  more  powerful  than  Baldwin.  A  descendant 
of  the  Comneni,  named  Alexius,  established  a  princi- 
pality at  Trebisond,  in  which  his  great-grandson  John 
took  the  title  of  Neither  Baldwin  nor  his 
successors  were  able  to  secure  tbe  tottering  throne. 
He  himself  died  in  captivity  among  the  Bulgarians 
(1806).  To  him  succeeded  Henry,  his  brother,  with 
Peter,  brother-in-law  of  Henry,  and  hie  eon  Robert 
(A.D.  1891).  With  the  exception  of  Constantinople, 
all  the  reanrinirtg  Byzantine  territory,  including  Thee- 
salon  ica,  was  conquered  by  John,  emperor  of  Nice. 
Baldwin  II.,  brother  of  Robert,  under  the  guardianship 
of  his  colleague,  John  Brienne,  king  of  Jerusalem,  died 
in  1S87.    Michael  Paleologus,  king  of  Nice,  eon- 

rred  Constantinople  in  ltfl,  and  Baldwin  died  in 
West  a  private  person.  The  sovereigns  of  Nice, 
up  to  this  period,  were  Theodore  Lasearis  (A.D. 
1804) ;  John  Duces  Patatses,  a  good  monarch  and 
successful  warrior  (A.D.  1838);  Theodore  II.,  his 
son  (A.D.  1869),  who  waa  deprived  of  the  crown  by 
Michael  Paueologus  (A.D.  I960).  In  1881  Michael 
took  CcTutanu'nonle  from  tbe  Latine.  He  laboured  to 
unite  himself  with  the  Latin  church,  but  bis  son  An- 
dronkos  renounced  the  connexion.  Internal  disturb- 
ances and  foreign  wars,  particularly  with  the  Turks, 
threw  tbe  exhausted  empire  into  confusion.  Andron- 
icus III.,  his  grandson,  obliged  him  to  divide  the 
throne  (A.D.  1822),  and,  at  length,  wrested  it  entirely 
from  him.  Andronicus  died  a  monk  (A.D.  1888). 
Andronicus  TV.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  same 
year,  waged  war  unsuccessfully  against  the  Turks,  snd 
died  A.D.  1341.  His  son  John  wss  obliged  to  share 
the  throne  with  his  guardian,  John  Cantacuxenus,  du- 
ring ten  years.  Tbe  son  of  tbe  latter,.  Matthew,  waa 
also  made  emperor,  but  John  Cantacuxenus  resigned 
the  crown,  and  Matthew  was  compelled  to  abdicate 
(A.D.  1366.)  Under  the  reign  of  John,  the  Turin 
first  obtained  a  firm  footiugin  Europe,  and  conquered 
GallipolU  (AD.  1367).  The  family  of  Paleologus, 
from  this  time,  were  gradually  deprived  of  their  Euro- 
pean territories,  tartly  by  revolt,  and  partly  by  the 
Turks.  The  sultan  Amurath  took  Adrianople  A.D. 
1861.  Bajaxct  conquered  almost  all  the  European 
provinces  except  Constantinople,  and  obliged  John  to 
pay  him  tribute.  The  latter  was,  some  time  after, 
driven  out  by  his  own  son  Msnuel  (A.D.  1391). 
Bajazet  besieged  Constantinople,  defeated  aa  mo/f  of 
western  warriors  under  Sigiamond,  near  Nicopobs,  and 
Manuel  waa  obliged  to  place  John,  son  of  Andronicus, 
on  bis  throne.  Timour's  invasion  of  the  Turkish 
provinces  saved  Constantinople  for  this  time  (A.D. 
1408).  Manuel  then  recovered  his  throne,  and  re- 
gained seme  of  tbe  lost  provroees  from  the  contending 
sons  of  Bajaxet.  To  him  succeeded  Ins  son  John 
(AD.  1436),  wbom  Amurath  II.  stripped  of  ail  his 
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territories  except  Constantinople,  end  extorted  from 
him  a  tribute  (A.D.  1444).  To  the  emperor  John 
succeeded  his  brother  Constantine.  With  the  sssist- 
ance  of  hie  general,  the  Genoese  Justinian,  he  with- 
stood the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy  with  fruitless 
courage,  and  fell  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople,  by 
She  conquest  of  which,  May  29,  A.D.  1453,  Moham- 
med II.  put  an  end  to  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  empire. 
(Encyclop.  Americ.,  vol.  2,  p.  359,  teqq.) — The  events 
which  have  just  been  detailed  are  recorded  by  a  series 
•f  Greek  authors,  known  by  the  general  name  of  By- 
xantine  historian*.  Their  works  relate  to  the  history 
of  the  lower  empire,  from  the  fourth  century  to  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  and  to  the 
Turkish  history  for  some  period  later.  They  display 
in  their  writings  the  faults  of  a  degenerate  age,  but  are 
valuable  for  the  information  which  they  furnish,  being 
the  principal  source  from  which  we  obtain  the  history 
of  the  decay  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  most  valua- 
ble of  the  number  are  Ztmartu,  Nicet&t,  Niccpkonu, 
and  Chalcondyla*.  These  four  form  a  continued  his- 
tory of  the  Byzantine  empire  to  the  year  1470.  Of 
the  remaining  authors,  who  give  us  histories  of  de- 
tached portions  of  this  same  period,  the  following  de- 
serve particular  mention,  and  are  given  in  chronologi- 
cal order:  1.  Procopiu*;  2.  Agathiat;  3.  Theophy- 
lactut ;  4.  Nicefhorut,  patriarch  of  Constantinople ; 
6.  Johanna  Scylitzet ;  -6.  Anna  Conmena ;  7.  Geor- 
giu* Acropolita;  8.  Gear  gnu  Pachymeret ;  9.  Jo- 
Unmet  Cantacuzenu*  i  10.  Georgiu*  Codmut ;  11, 
Conttantinut  Pprphyrogenitut ;  12.  Ducat ;  13.  An- 
telmiu  Banduriu*;  14.  Petrut  Gylliut ;  16.  Zot- 
aauj  16.  Georgiu*  Phranza. — Besides  editions  of 
individual  works  or  of  entire  authors,  we  have  the 
united  works  of  these  writers  in  what  is  called  the 
Corptu  Byzantinum,  in  27  (counted  sometimes  as  23) 
volumes  folio.  A  much  more  correct  edition,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  was  published  at  Paris,  under  the 
title  of  Corfu*  Serif torum  Hittoria  Byzantina  (from 
the  royal  press,  28  vols,  fol.)  This  wss  reprinted  at 
Venice,  with  a  different  arrangement  of  the  works,  in 
1729-1733.  These  collections,  however,  are  rarely 
to  be  found  complete.  The  best  edition  will  undoubt- 
edly be  that,  now  in  a  course  of  publication,  from  the 
press  of  Weber,  at  Bonn  in  Germany.  It  was  com- 
menced under  the  editorial  care  of  the  celebrated  Nie- 
buhr,  sided  by  other  eminent  scholars,  in  1828,  and 
has  been  continued  since  his  death.  It  is  of  the  octavo 
form.  (Piertr,  Lex.  Una.,  vol  4,  p.  682.) 

Btzas,  a  Thmcian  prince.  (Consult  remarks  at  the 
commencement  of  the  article  Byzantium.) 

BrzU.    Vid.  Bizya. 

C. 

Caialaoa,  a  town  of  Albania,  on  the  southeastern 
declivity  of  Caucasus,-  near  the  Caspian  Sea  (Plm.,  4, 
10).  Ptolemy  calls  it  Chabala  (Xa6a\a).  It  is 
thought  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Cablanar,  in 
Georgia.  (Bitehoff  und  MSQer,  WSrterb.  der  Geogr., 
p.  217.) 

Casallinom,  a  town  of  the  Miai,  in  Gallia  Lugdu- 
nensis,  southeast  of  Bibracte,  now  Ckdlont-tur-  Sadne. 
Ptolemy  gives  Caballinum  (Ka6d)Mvov),  as  here  writ- 
ten. Cesar  (B.  G.,  7,  42,  tt  90)  has  Cabillonum ; 
the  Itin.  Ant.,  Cabillio ;  and  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Oabillo  (14,  31). 

Oasis*,  I.  •  wife  of  Vulcan.  She  was  one  of  the 
Oceanidea.  Her  offspring,  according  to  the  Ionian 
school,  were  the  deities  called  Cabin.  {Vid.  Csbiri.) — 
II.  A  city  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  south  of  Mag- 
nopolis,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Paryadrea.  It 
was  at  one  time  the  favourite  residence  of  Mithrada- 
tes.  His  palace,  park,  and  preserves  were  still  in  ex- 
istence when  Suabo  wrote,  as  well  as  a  water-mill 
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(idpaXtrvc)  erected  by  him,  probably  for  the  use  of 
the  mines  which  were  in  this  vicinity.  (Sirab.,  556.) 
It  was  here  that  Mithrsdates  posted  himself  with  his 
army,  in  the  campaign  which  followed  the  disastrous 
retreat  from  Cyzicus,  in  order  that  he  might  afford  suc- 
cours to  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Amisus  and  Eupa- 
toria,  besieged  by  Lucullus.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithrad., 
c.  78.)  On  his  second  defeat,  however,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  that  general,  with  several  other  cities.  Pom- 
pey  afterward  enlarged  the  place,  and  changed  its  name' 
to  Diopolis.  Pytbodorus  subsequently  made  farther 
improvements  in  this  city,  and,  having  finally  fixed  his 
residence  there,  bestowed  on  it  the  appellation  of  Se- 
baste.  'Strab.,  I.  c.)  The  modern  Sirva*  appears  to 
some  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sebaste,  but 
belongs  rather  to  Sebsstia,  at  least  120  miles  from 
Magnopolis,  whereas  Cabira  was  only  150  stadia  from 
the  latter  place.  We  must  look  rather  for  the  remains 
of  the  city  of  Cabin  or  Sebaste  (Sebastopolis)  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Lycos,  between  NUctar  and  Token- 
ikeh,  or  Magnopolis.  (Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1, 
p.  311,  ttqq.) 

Cabiei,  certain  deities  held  in  the  greatest  venera 
tion  at  Thebes  and  Lemnos,  but  more  particularly  in 
the  islands  of  Samothrace  and  Imbros.  Their  number 
wss  not  fixed,  but  was  commonly  given  as  four,  and 
the  names  of  these  four  were  Axurut,  Axiokertut, 
Axiokena,  and  Camillu*.  Their  mysteries  were 
celebrated  with  great  solemnity,  and,  according  to 
some,  with  much  impurity.  They  were  supposed, 
among  other  things,  to  preside  over  metals,  arid  were 
represented  as  small  of  size,  with  a  hammer  on  the 
shoulder,  and  a  half  eggshell  on  the  head.  They  were 
still  farther  .deformed  by  projecting  bellies  and  phallic 
appendages.  Creuzer  traces  the  worship  of  the  Cabin, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  makes 
these  deities  identical  with  the  Pataeci,  or  Patssci,  of 
this  people.  (Herodot.,  8,  37.)  He  then  proceeds  to 
find  vestiges  of  these  same  Cabiri  in  Upper  Asia,  in 
the  name  of  the  Pontic  city  Cabin ;  in  the  Mesopota- 
mian  Came,  the  medals  of  which  place  seem  to  as- 
sociate the  worship  of  the  Cabiri  with  that  of  the  god 
Lunus,  snd  also  in  the  Chaldean  river  Chobsr  or  Che- 
boras.  He  discovers  also  in  Malta,  among  the  remains 
of  Punic  preserved  in  the  vulgar  dialect  of  the  island, 
some  traces  of  the  name  Cabiri  in  the  word  Qbir  or 
Kibir,  which  seems  to  designate  an  ancient,  pagan  di- 
vinity, and  is  now  taken  to  denote  "the  devil." 
(Creuzer'*  Symiolik,  pat  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  286. 
— Hunter,  Religion  da  Carlkager,  ed.  2,  p.  87.) 
Other  writers  believe,  that  they  discover  truces  of  the 
Cabiri  in  Persia,  and  refer  to  the  Gabarini,  or  "strong 
men,"  whom  the  essential  ideas  of  metallurgy  and  of 
arms  would  seem  naturally  to  assimilate,  either  to  the 
robust  forge-men  of  Vulcan  at  Lemnos,  or  to  the  armed 
priests  ofPhrygia,  Crete,  snd  different  parts  of  Greece. 
( Foucher,  tur  la  Religion  dtt  Perte*. — Mem.  deF  Acad, 
da  Jntcript.,  etc.,  vol.  29,)  Others,  again,  have  re- 
course to  the  mythology  of  India,  and  find  the  root  of 
the  name  Cabiri  in  the  Hindu  Cuvera.  (Wilford, 
Atiatic  Retearche*,  vol.  5,  p.  297,  ttqq. — Potior,  My- 
thol.  de*  Inisnu,  vol.  2,  p.  812,  ttqq.)  The  best  ety- 
mology, no  doubt,  is  that  which  makes  the  appellation 
of  these  deities  a  Phoenician  one,  denoting  "powerful,'' 
"strong;"  and  hence  the  titles,  Qeol  fUyaXoi,  dWa- 
rot,  which  the  Cabiri  frequently  received  among  the 
Greeks.  With  the  Csbiri,  viewed  in  this  light,  may- 
be compared  the  Dii  Pott*  of  the  augural  books  of 
the  Romans.  (Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  10,  p.  16,  ed.  Scalig.) 
Schelling,  however  (tifcr  die  Gotiheiten  von  Samo- 
thrace, p.  107,  teqq.),  gives  a  new  etymology  (the 
Hebrew  Chaberim),  by  which  the  name  Cabiri  is  made 
to  signify  "  the  associate  deities,"  and  he  compares 
these  deities  with  the  Dii  Content**  or  Dii  Comptiett, 
whose  worship  the  Romans  borrowed  from  toe  Etron- 
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ins.  The  same  learned  writer  compares  the  names 
USapM,  Katapot,  TLbiaXoi  (which,  according  to  him, 
ire  identical),  with  the  German  Kobold,  "  goblin,"  and 
finds  in  Ibem  all  a  common  idea.    His  theory  respect- 
ing the  worship  of  the  Cabin,  which  he  refers  exclu- 
mely  to  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  and  Semitic  source*,  dif- 
fers is  several  important  points  from  that  of  Creuzer, 
ud  hit  excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.    It  is  in  following  the  footsteps  of 
Seheliing  that  Pictet  thinks  he  has  found,  in  the  my- 
thology of  the  ancient  Irish,  the  worship,  and  even  the 
terj  mines,  of  the  Cabiri  of  Samolhrace.    (Du  Cultt 
in  Ciinru  chcz  let  ancient  Ir Landau,  Game,  1824. 
—Compare  BMiothjtgue  Univertelle,  vol.  84.)  On  the 
other  hand,  C.  0.  Mailer,  in  a  very  remarkable  disserta- 
tion ippended  to  his  work  on  Orchomenus  ( Orchomenot 
mi  tie  ifmycr,  Beilagc  2,  p.  460,  teqq. — Oetch.  der 
BtUemtcker  St'amme,  fee,  vol.  1),  and  Weleker(7Vi- 
kgte  der  Pnmelhau,  Darmstadt,  1834,  8vo),  reject 
the  Phoenician,  or,  more  properly  speaking.  Oriental 
origin  of  the  Cabiri    The  first  of  these  writers  sees 
in  diem  a  worship  purely  Pelaagic,  and,  op  to  a  certain 
point,  the  primitive  religion  of  the  Greeks  entire,  with 
a  distant  relation,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Theogonies 
of  India ;  the  second  discovers  a  mixture  of  various 
elements,  tnccesnvely  amalgamated,  and  the  most  an- 
cient of  which  would  be  the  Cardan  or  Trojan  Penates, 
becoming,  in  process  of  time,  the  Dioscuri,  or  else  con- 
founded with  them,  and  at  an  early  period  transported 
to  Rome.— According  to  Constant  (de  la  Religion, 
rol.  2,  p.  430),  the  Cabiri  designated  the  two  grand 
opposing  powers  in  each  department  of  nature,  and 
represented  by  tarns  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  moist- 
are  sod  dryness,  the  body  and  soul,  inert  matter  and 
nvirVing  intelligence.    Their  number  was  not  fixed, 
hot  fined  according  to  the  necessity  under  which  the 
priests  (bond  themselves  of  expressing  the  cosmogon- 
uJ  powers.   Their  figures  were  at  first  excessively 
deformed  ;  they  were  represented  under  the  guise  of 
distorted  dwarfs,  snd  under  these  forms  were  brought 
to  Sunothrace.    Their  worship  consisted  in  orgies 
closely  resembling  those  of  the  Phrygian  Cybele.  The 
Grecian  mythology  at  length  received  them,  and  the 
poets,  in  examining  their  attributes,  sought  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  them  were  susceptible  of  the  necessary 
transformation.    The  statues  of  the  Cabiri  were  placed 
m  the  port  of  Samothrace.    They  presided  over  the 
winds.   Hence,  with  the  Greeks,  they  became  gods 
faramble  to  navigators  and  terrible  to  pirates.  (Ifi- 
gU.,  si.  Sckoi.  Genu,  in  imag.  Gctnin.)   They  ap- 
peared also,  according  to  the  Grecian  belief,  on  the 
lops  of  masts,  under  the  form  of  brilliant  flames,  to  an- 
nounce the  end  of  tempests.    (Dioi.  Sic.,  4,  43.) 
Expressing,  ss  they  did,  among  other  things,  the  op- 
position between  light  and  darkness,  they  became  with 
the  Greeks  two  deities,  one  of  whom  was  hidden  be- 
neath the  earth,  while  the  other  shone  in  the  skies. 
The  Cabiri  proceeded  from  the  cosmogonical  egg: 
and  hence,  with  the  Greeks,  the  pew  deities  came 
forth  from  an  egg,  the  fruit  of  the  amour  of  Jupiter 
with  Leda.    In  order,  however,  to  nationalize  them 
still  more,  they  were  made  the  tutelary  heroes  of 
Sputa,  and  to  preside  over  the  Olympic  games. 
(Pins'.,  Ofymp.,  3,  03,  teqq.)   They  became  identi- 
fied, through  Helen,  with  the  family  of  the  Atridsa. 
Warlike  adventures  were  ascribed  to  them.  (Pausan., 
3,13.)  Winged  coursers  were  given  them  by  the  gods. 
(Stench,  op.  TcrtuU.  in  Spectac.,  p.  9,  teqq.)  They 
received  the  names  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  and  thus 
the  hideous  Cabin  became  the  beauteous  Tyndaride. 
— The  whole  fable  of  the  Cabiri  is  singularly  obscure. 
In  Egypt  they  were  at  first  five  in  number,  in  allusion 
to  the  five  intercalary  days  necesssry  for  completing 
the  year.  Under  this  astronomical  point  of  view  they 
had  three  habere,  the  San,  Hermes,  snd  Saturn.  ( Plut., 
ielt.ii  Os.)  In  the'  transition  from  Egypt  to  Greece 


they  lost  this  triple  origin  :  three  of  them  remained  hid- 
den powers,  sons  of  the  cosmogonical  Jove,  and  of 
Proserpina,  the  passive  principle  of  fecundity  ss  well 
aa  of  destruction  :  the  two  others  took  the  Greek  names 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  had  Leda  for  a  mother,  ths 
mistress  of  Olympian  Jove.  (Ctc.,  N.  D.,  3,  31.) 
For,  in  Egypt,  their  mother  was  not  Leda,  but  Neme- 
sis, one  of  the  appellations  of  Athyr,  or  the  primitive 
night  The  amour  of  Jupiter  also  baa  here  a  fantastic 
character,  which  is  sensibly  weakened  in  the  Grecian 
fable.  Not  only  doea  Jupiter  change  himself  into  a 
swan,  but  he  likewise  directs  Venus  to  pursue  him  un- 
der the  form  of  an  eagle,  snd  be  takes  refuge  in  the 
bosom  of  Nemesis,  whom  slumber  seizes,  and  who 
offers  an  easy  conquest  to  her  divine  lover.  Hermes 
thereupon  conveys  the  egg  to  Sparta,  and  Leda  incu- 
bates it.  The  Greeks,  rejecting  altogether  the  cos- 
mogonical personage  Nemesis,  msde  Leda  the  real 
mother,  and  the  ancient  Cabiri  became  thus  a  compo- 
nent part  of  the  national  mythology.  The  Ionian 
school,  however,  faithful  to  the  principles  of  a  sacer- 
dotal philosophy,  continued  to  call  them  the  offspring 
of  the  eternal  file,  Vulcan,  and  of  the  nymph  Cabin, 
one  of  the  Oceanides,  which  recalls  the  generation  by 
fire  and  water.  When  astronomy  was  introduced  into 
the  religion  of  Greece,  they  became  the  star  of  the 
morning  and  the  star  of  evening.  It  is  possible  to  set 
an  allusion  to  this  idea  in  Homer.  (£.,3,243. — Od^ 
11,  808.)  At  a  later  period  they  became  the  Twins 
(  Constant,  it  k  Relig. ,  vol.  8,  p.  433,  teqq.,  in  no  tit.) — 
As  regards  the  names  of  the  individual  Cabiri,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  they  all  appear  decidedly  Oriental. 
The  etymologies  given  to  them  are  as  follows :  Azieros 
is  said  to  have  signified,  in  Egyptian,  "  the  all-power- 
ful one,'1  and  he  is  supposed  by  i 


to  be  identical 

with  Phtha  or  Vulcan. "  'Axiokertut  is  msde  to  denote 
"  the  great  fecqudator,"  and  is  thought  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Mars,  the  planet  named  in  Egyptian  Ertosi, 
a  word  which  presents  the  same  idea.  Axiokerta  is 
consequently  "the  great  fecundatrix,"  Aphrodite  or 
Venus,  the  companion  of  Mara.  (Zoega,  it  Obelise., 
p.  2*0.— Compare  Munter,  Aniiquar.  AbhandL,  p.  100, 
teqq.)  As  to  the  fourth  personage,  Catmillut,  the 
name  is  said  to  import  "  the  all-wise"  by  those  who 
trace  it  to  the  Egyptian.  (Zoega,  L  e.)  Bochart, 
however,  with  more  probability,  compares  it  with  the 
Hebrew  Cotmkl,  which  signifies  "  a  servant,"  "  a  min- 
ister of  the  deity."  (Geogr.  Saer.,  1,  p.  806.)  Bo- 
chart gives  Hebrew  derivations  also  for- the  other  names 
of  the  Cabiri.  Seheliing,  more  recently,  proceeding 
on  the  same  principle,  arrives  st  a  similar  result  with 
Bochart,  but  in  a  quite  different  way.  (Samothrac. 
Gottkeiten,  p.  10,  17,  63,  67,  seqq.)  His  new  ety- 
mologies, however,  as  those  of  Zoegs,  are  not  regard 
ed  very  favourably  by  De  Sacy,  in  the  note  to  Sainte 
Croix's  work,  My  litres  du  Paganisms,  vol.  1,  p.  48. 
Munter  defends  the  explanations  of  Zoega,  and  main- 
tains, in  general,  with  Creuzer,  the  Egyptian  origin  of 
the  Cabiri.  He  inclines,  however,  to  consider  the 
last  of  the  four,  Cssmillus,  as  of  Phoenician  origin,  and 
explains  it  with  Seheliing,  in  a  more  simple  manner 
than  Bochart,  by  the  term  Cadmiel,  "  he  who  stands 
before  the  deity,"  or  "  who  beholds  the  face  of  the  dei- 
ty." (Religion  der  Cartkager,  2d  ei.,  p.  89,  seqq.) 
Miiller,  Wekker,  Schwenk,  and  Volcker  have  explo- 
red the  Greek  language  alone  for  an  elucidation  of  these 
mysterious  names.  And  yet  the  first  of  these  learned 
writers,  in  spite  of  his  purely  Hellenic  system,  cannot 
prevent  himself  from  being  struck  by  the  remarkable 
coincidence,  as  well  real  as  verbs],  between  Canto, 
the  Hindu  god  of  love,  and  Catmillut  (Creuzer'* 
Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  2,  p.  293,  teqq.,  in 
Hons.) 

CabikTa,  I.  a  surname  of  Ceres'. — II.  The  festivals 
of  the  Cabiri.    (Kid.  Cabiri.) 

Caca,  •  goddess  among  the  Romans,  sister  to  Ca- 
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en*,  woo,  according  to  one  version  of  the  fable,  be-, 
came  enamoured  o?  Hercules,  and  showed  the  hero 
where  her  brother  had  concealed  his  oxen.  For  this 
she  was  deified .  She  had  a  chapel  (medium)  at  Rome, 
with  a  sacred  fire  continually  burning  in  it,  and  vestal 
virgins  to  perform  her  rites.  (Laclant.,  1,  SO,  p.  1 10, 
ed.  Gall.— Sen.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  8,  190.) 

Cicoa,  a  famous  robber,  son  of  Vulcan,  represented 
in  fable  as  of  gigantic  size,  and  vomiting  forth  smoke 
and  fire.  He  inhabited  the  gloomy  recesses  of  the 
forest  on  Mount  Aventine,  and  a  deep  ckve  there  was 
his  dwelling-place,  the  entrance  to  which  was  hung 
around  with  human  heads  and  limbs.  He  plundered 
and  kept  in  continual  alarm  the  neighbouring  country ; 
and,  when  Hercules  returned  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon,  he  stole  some  of  his  cows,  and  dragged  them 
backward  into  his  cave  to  prevent  discovery.  Her- 
cules, after  having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  Evander, 
was  preparing  to  depart,  without  being  aware  of  the 
theft ;  but  his  oxen,  having  lowed,  were  answered  by 
the  cows  in  the  cave  of  Cacus,  and  the  hero  thus  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  loss  he  had  sustained.  He 
ran  to  the  place,  attacked  Cacus,  and  strangled  him  in 
hi*  arms,  though  vomiting  fire  and  smoke.  Hercules 
erected  aq  altar  to  Jupiter,  in  commemoration  of  his 
victory  ;  and  an  annual  festival  was  instituted  by  the 
inhabitants  in  honour  of  the  hero  who  had  delivered 
them  from  such  s  pest.  (Ovid,  Fa$t.,  1,  651. — Virg,, 
JEn.,  8,  194.— Propert.,  4,  10.— Jim.,  5,  126  —  Liv., 
1,  7. — Dionyt.  Hal.,  1,  9.)  The  allegorical  charac- 
ter of  the  fable  here  related  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  name*  of  the  parties.  Thus  Evander,  who  re- 
ceived Hercules  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of 
Geryon,  and  Cacus  (in  Greek  EfavoW  and  Kaxof), 
seem  to  be  nothing  more  than  appellations  intended 
to  characterize  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
plied :  Evander,  therefore,  the  leader  of  the  Pelasgi, 
the  head  and  chief  of  the  division  of  that  great  sacer- 
dotal caste  which  passed  into  Italy,  and,  consequently, 
to  apply  a  modem  term,  the  high-priest  of  the  order, 
is  the  Good  Man  (etavtyof),  and  Cacus,  his  opponent, 
is  the  Bad  Man  (nanie).  Hercules  destroys  Cacus, 
that  is,  the  solar  worship,  or  some  other  Oriental  sys- 
tem of  belief  professed  by  the  Pelasgi,  was  made  to 
supplant  some  rude  and  probably  cruel  form  of  wor- 
ship ;  and  as  Evander  was  high-priest  of  the  one,  so 
Cacns,  whoever  he  was,  may  be  regarded  as  the  head 
of  the  other.  (Compare  Bitter,  VorhalU,  p.  343,  tejq.) 

GiCCTHis,  a  river  in  India ;  according  to  Mannert, 
the  G  unity,  which  falls  into  the  Ganges,  to  the  north 
of  Benaret.    (Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  93.) 

Cadmsa,  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  fabled  to  have  been 
built  by  Cadmus.  It  represents  very  evidently  the 
early  city,  built  upon  a  height,  around  which  the  later 
city  of  Thebes  waa  subsequently  erected,  and  then  the 
former  answered  for  a  citadel,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens.  Of  the  walls  of  the  Cadmea,  a 
few  fragments  remain,  which  are  regularly  constructed. 
These  were  probably  erected  by  the  Athenians,  when 
Cassander  restored  the  city  of  Thebes.  (DodtccWs 
Travel*,  vol.  1,  p.  264.) 

Cadmkis,  an  ancient  name  of  Boeotia. 

Cadmus,  I.  son  of  Agenor,  king  of  Phoenicia,  by 
Telephassa,  was  sent  by  bis  father,  along  with  hit 
brothers  Phoenix  and  Cihx,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Eu- 
rope, who  had  been  carried  off  by  Jupiter,  and  they 
were  ordered  not  to  return  until  they  had  found  her. 
The  brothers  were  accompanied  by  their  mother,  and 
by  Thaaus,  a  son  of  Neptune.  Their  search  was  to 
no  purpose :  they  could  get  no  intelligence  of  their 
lister;  and,  fearing  the  indignation  of  their  father, 
they  resolved  to  settle  in  various  countries.  Phoenix 
(hereupon  established  himself  in  Phoenicia,  CQix  in 
Cilicia,  and  Cadmus  and  his  mother  went  to  Thrace, 
where  Thasua  founded  a  town  also  named  after  him- 
self. (Apollod.,  3,  1, 1.) — Compare  the  somewhat  dif- 
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ferent  genealogy  given  by  Pherecydes.  (Sekal.  ad 
Apoll.  £.,8,  1179.)  After  the  death  of  his  mother, 
Cadmus  went  to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  re- 
specting Europa.  The  god  desired  him  to  cease  from 
troubling  himself  about  her,  but  to  follow  a  cow  as  his 
guide,  and  to  build  a  city,  where  ahe  should  lie  down. 
On  leaving  the  temple,  he  went  through  Phocis,  and 
meeting  a  cow  belonging  to  the  herds  of  Pelsgon,  he 
followed  her.  She  went  through  Boeotia  till  she  came 
to  where  Thebes  afterward  stood,  and  there  lay  down. 
Wishing  to  sacrifice  her  to  Minerva,  Cadmus  sent  his 
companions  to  fetch  water  from  the  fountain  of  Mara, 
but  the  fount  was  guarded  by  a  serpent,  who  killed 
the  greater  part  of  them.  Cadmus  then  engaged  and 
destroyed  the  serpent.  By  the  direction  of  Minerva  he 
sowed  its  teeth,  and  immediately  a  crop  of  armed  men 
sprang  up,  who  slew  each  other,  either  quarrelling  or 
through  ignorance ;  for  it  is  eaid  that  when  Cadmur 
saw  them  rising  he  flung  stones  at  them ;  and  they 
thinking  it  was  done  by  some  of  themselves,  fell  upon 
and  slew  each  other.  Five  only  survived,  Echioa 
(.Viper),  Udeus  (GrotauUy),  Chthonius  (Earthly),  Hy- 
perenor  (Mighty),  and  Pelor  (Huge).  These  were 
called  the  Sown  (eirapToi) ;  and  they  joined  with  Cad- 
mus to  build  the  city.  For  killing  the-  sacred  serpent 
Cadmus  was  obliged  to  spend  a  year  in  servitude  to 
Mara.  At  the  expiration  of  that  period,  Minerva  her- 
self prepared  for  him  a  palace,  and  Jupiter  gave  him 
Harmonia,  the  daughter  of  Mars  and  Venus,  in  mar- 
riage. AH  the  god*,  quitting  Olympus,  celebrated  the 
nuptials  in  the  Cadmea,  the  palace  of  Cadmus.  Hie 
bridegroom  presented  his  bride  with  a  magnificent 
robe,  and  a  collar,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  given  to  him,  it 
is  said,  by  the  divine  artist  himself.  Harmonia  be- 
came the  mother  of  four  daughters,  Semele,  Autonoe, 
Ino,  and  Agave,  and  one  son,  Polydorua.  After  the 
various  misfortunes  which  befell  their  children,  Cadmus 
and  his  wife  quitted  Thebes,  now  grown  odious  to 
them,  and  migrated  to  the  country  of  the  Encheliana  ; 
who,  being  harassed  by  the  incursions  of  the  IUyrians, 
were  told  by  the  oracle  that,  if  they  made  Cadmus  and 
Harmonia  their  leaden,  they  should  be  successful. 
They  obeyed  the  god,  and  bis  prediction  waa  verified. 
Cadmus  became  king  of  the  Illyriana,  and  had  a  son 
named  IHyrius.  Shortly  afterward  he  and  Harmonia 
were  changed  into  serpents,  and  sent  by  Jupiter  to  the 
Elysian  plain,  or,  as  others  said,  were  conveyed  thither 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  serpents.  (ApotloL,  3,  4. — 
Apoll.  R.,  4,  617.— Omd,  Met.,  4,  663,  teqq. — Non- 
nut,  44, 1 16.) — The  myth  of  Cadmus  is,  by  its  relation 
to  history,  one  of  considerable  importance.  It  is  usually 
regarded  as  offering  a  convincing  proof  of  the  fact  of 
colonise  from  the  East  havfng  come  to  Greece,  and  hav- 
ing introduced  civilization  and  the  arts.  An  examina- 
tion, however,  of  the  legend,  in  this  point  of  view,  will 
hardly  warrant  such  an  opinion.  In  the  Iliad,  though 
the  Cadmeans  are  spoken  of  more  than  once,  not  the 
slightest  allusion  is  made  to  Cadmus.  In  the  Odyssey, 
the  sea-goddess  Ino-Leucothia  is  said  to  havo  been 
a  mortal,  and  daughter  to  Cadmus.  (Od.,  5,  333.) 
Hesiod  says  that  the  goddess  Harmonia  was  married  to 
Cadmus  in  Thebe*.  (Theog .,  937, 975.)  Pindar  fre- 
quently speaks  of  Cadmus ;  he  places  him  with  the  Gre- 
cian heroes,  Peleus  and  Achilles,  in  the  island  of  the 
blessed  (01.,  3, 142) ;  but  it  is  very  remarkable  that  this 
Theban  poet  never  hints  even  at  his  Phoenician  origin. 
It  was  an  article,  however,  of  general  belief  in  Pindar's 
time.  There  is  a  curious  coincidence  between  the 
name  Cadmus  and  the  Semitic  term  for  the  east,  Ke- 
dem,  and  this  may  in  reality  be  the  sole  foundation  for 
the  notion  of  a  Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  ;  for  none 
of  the  usual  evidences  of  colonization  are  to  be  found. 
We  do  not,  for  example,  meet  with  the  slightest  trace 
of  Phoenician  influence  in  the  language,  manners, 
or  institutions  of  Boeotia.  It  is  farther  a  thing  most: 
incredible,  that  a  seafaring,  commercial  people  like  that 
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Phnrnrirtw  should  have  selected,  as  the  site  of  their 
very  earnest  foreign  settlement,  a  place  situated  in  a 
rich  fertile  valley,  away  fimn  the  sea,  and  only  adapted 
far  agriculture,  without  mines,  or  any  of  those  objects 
of  trade  which  might  tempt  a  people -of  that  character. 
It  is  also  strange,  that  the  descendants  of  these  con- 
sists should  have  so  entirely  put  off  the  Phoenician 
character,  as  to  became  noted  in  after  ages  for  their 
dislike  of  trade  of  any  kind.  We  may,  therefore,  now 
lentare  to  dismiss  this  theory,  and  seek  a  Grecian 
origin  for  Cassias.  {Miller,  Orchomenus,  p.  118, 
*».)— Homer  and  Hewod  call  the  people  of  Thebes 
Csdmasns  or  Gadassotnans,  and  the  country  the  Cad- 
masn  land ;  the  citadel  was  at  all  times  named  the 
Csdmes.  Cadmus  is  therefore  apparently  (like  Pelss- 
gos,  Doras,  Ion,  Thesaatos,  and  so  many  others)  mere- 
ly a  personification  of  the  name  of  the  people.  Again, 
Cadmitos  or  Cadmus  was  a  name  of  Mercury  in  the 
mysteries  of  Saanothraee;  which  were  instituted  by  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
migration,  being  driven  from  Bceotia,  settled  on  the 
islands  in  the  north  of  the  jEgean.  The  name  Cad- 
mus, moreover,  occurs  only  at  Thebes  and  Samo- 
thrace  ;  Harmonia  also  was  an  object  of  worship  in  this 
last  place,  and  the  Cabin  were  likewise  worshipped  at 
Thebes.  Mow,  aa  the  word  Kddaof  may  be  deduced 
>,*•  st  adorn"  or  "  Order,"  and  answers  exactly 


Bora  as  adorn"  or  "  order,"  and  answers  exactly 

to  Koonar,  the  name  of  the  chief  magistrate  m  Crete, 
it  has  aeen  inferred,  that  Cadmus-Hermes,  i.  e.,  Her- 
xnes,  toe  Regulator  or  Disposer,  a  cosmogonie  power, 

rra  naaae  to  a  portion  of  the  Pelasgie  race,  and  that, 
the  vassal  manner,  the  god  was  made  a  mortal  king. 
{Miller,  Ordummus,  p.  401,  otqq.—ld,,  Prolegom., 
t  l46<  teff.—KeighUey'*  Mythology,  p.  325,  teqq.) 
—The  ancient  tradiiion  was,  that  Cadmus  brought  six- 
teen letter*  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  to  which  Pala- 
medes  added  subsequently  four  more,  o\  f,  a\  x<  snd 
Simooides,  st  a  still  later  period,  four  others,  f,  n,  tfr,  o. 
The  ttmaSbsnsJ  alphabet  of  Cadmus  is  supposed  to 
bars  been  the  following :  A,  B,  T,  A,  E,  F,  I,  K,  A, 
H,  Jf,  0, 0,  P,  2,T,  and  the  names  were,  'AX+o,  Brjro, 
Tampa,  Antra,  XI,  Fas,  'Ufa,  Kama,  A&ftMo,  Mi, 
Nt,  O*,  III,  Tu,  ieyff,  Tai.  The  explanation  which 
has  just  been  given  to  the  myth  of  Cadmus,  and  its 
osnaaxion  with  the  Pelasgi,  has  an  important  bearing 
on  the  question  relative  to  the  existence  of  an  early 
Pelasgie  alphabet  in  Greece,  some  remarks  on  which 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Pelasgi. — II.  A  native 
of  Miletus,  who  flourished  abont  530  B.C.  Pliny 
(7,  M)  calls  hiu  the  most  ancient  of  the  logograpki. 
In  another  passage  (6,  89),  he  makes  him  to  have 
bean  the  first  prose  writer,  though  else  where  he  at- 
tributes this  to  Pherecydes.  According  to  a  remark 
of  Isscmes  (in  Ins  discourse  mpt  avridoatut),  Cad- 
mus was  the  first  that  bore  the  title  of  Oofanyr,  by 
which  appellation  was  then  meant  an  eloquent  man. 
Be  wrote  on  the  antiquities  of  his  native  city.  His 
work  was  abridged  by  Bion  of  Proconnesus.  (SehSU, 
Bit.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  S,  p.  191.) 

Cadscbds,  the  wand  of  the  god  Mercury,  with 
which  he  conducts  the  souls  of  the  departed  to  the 
lower  world.  In  the  case  of  the  god  it  is  of  gold,  hence 
called  by  the  posts  oarcs  mrga,  and  was  said  to  have 
been  given  bam  by  Apollo  in  exchange  for  the  lyre, 
which  the  former  had  invented.  Commonly  speaking, 
however,  it  was  a  wand  of  laurel  or  olive,  with  two 
little  wings  on  the  upper  end,  and  with  two  serpents 
entwined  snout  this  same  part,  having  their  headB  turn- 
ed towards  each  other,  the  whole  serving  as  a  symbol 
of  peace.  According  to  the  fable,  Mercury,  when 
travelling  in  Arcadia,  saw  two  serpents  fighting  with 
one  soother,  snd  threw  the  rod  of  peace  between 
fhera,  whereupon  they  instantly  ceased  from  the  con- 
tost,  sad  wound  themselves  around  the  staff  in  friendly 
and  lasting  union.  Bdttiger,  however,  gives  a  much 
explanation.    According  to  this  writer, 


the  caduceus  was  of  Pbomician  origin,  and  what  wars 
the  serpents  in  latter  days  consisted  originally  of 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  knot,  skilfully  formed,  and 
used  to  secure  the  chests  and  wares  of  the  Pbomician 
traders.  This  knot  became  voir  probably  attached,  in 
the  course  of  time,  to  a  bough  adorned  with  green 
leaves  at  the  end,  and  the  whole  thus  formed  a  sym- 
bol of  traffic.  Here  we  see  also  the  origin  of  the 
wings.  The  caduceus  served  Mercury  also  as  a  her- 
ald's staff,  and  hence  its  Greek  name  Ktipixtmi, 
whence,  as  some  think,  too  Latin  eadueeue  is  cor- 
rupted. The  terra  caducau  was  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  white  wsnd  or  rod,  which  the  ancient  her- 
alds regarded  as  the  symbol  of  peaee.  (Consult  Bbt- 
tiger,  AnuHthea,  vol.  1,  p.  104,  tfj.) 

Cadoro,  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics,  living  between 
the  Oldus  or  Ultra  (the  Oil)  and  the  Duraniua  (Dor- 
dogmy,  two  of  the  northern  branches  of  the  Germans. 
Then;  capital  was  Divona,  afterward  called  from  their 
own  name  Csdurci,  now  Cohort.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  7, 4.) 

CaBf  tis,  a  town  of  Syria,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(3,  159).  It  is  supposed  by  Roland  to  have  been  the 
with  Gsth.  D'Atmlle,  Rennet],  and  many 
others,  however,  identify  it  with  Jerusalem.  This 
latter  opinion  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct  one, 
and  the  name  Cadytia  would  seem  to  be  only  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  Hebrew  Kedeeha,  i  e.,  "holy  city." 
With  this,  too,  the  present  Arabic  name  Bl  Jtsrfa,  i.  e., 
"  the  holy,"  clearly  agrees.  (HetuuU,  Geegr.  Herod., 
vol.  1,  p.  SH  —Roienmidhr,  Bitl.  Alterthmuk,  vol. 
2,  pt.  1,  p.  487. — Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  I,  pt:  3,  p.  114. 
—IMMman,  Herod.,  p.  T6. —  Vak/te*eer,  Ovate,  vol. 
1,  p.  1**,  teqq. — Bohr,  Exam.,  11,  ad  Herod., I.  c.) 

Cjstt,  an  island  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  among  the  Cyc- 
lades,  called  also  Ceoe  and  Geo.    (Vxd.  Ceos.) 

Cscus,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  northeast.  (Com- 
pare Auhtt  GdHiu,  t,  S3,  and  Schneider,  Lex.,  t.  v. 
KaiKute.) 

Cjkcnu  Can,  or  TiKiQOTt.  Vid.  Tansqnil. 
Cjbcii.ii  Lax,  I.  was  proposed  A.U.C.  693,  by 
CaiciHuB  MeteRus  Nepos,  to  exempt  the  city  and  Italy 
from  taxes.  <Cw.,  Bp.  ad  Ait.,  »,  9. — the  Con., 
37,  81.) — II.  Another,  called  also  Duiis,  or  Diiie.  et 
Ctecilio,  A.U.C.  654,  by.  the  consols  Q.  Csrciliua  Me- 
tellus  and  T.  Did  ins,  that  laws  should  be  promul- 
gated for  three  market-days  (17  days),  and  that  several 
distinct  things  should  not  be  included  in  the  same  law, 
which  practice  was  called  ferre  per  eafurara— III. 
Another,  A.U.C.  701,  to  restore  to  the  censors  their 
original  rights  and  privileges,  which  had  been  lessen- 
ed by  P.  Clodius,  the  tribune. — IV.  Another,  called 
also  Gabinia,  A.U.C.  685,  against  usury. 

Cscilia  (obhb),  a  distinguished  plebeian  family  of 
Rome,  the  principal  branch  of  which  were  the  MetelH. 
They  pretended  to  have  derived  their  origin  from  Oa> 
cuius,  son  of  Vulcan. 

Csciune,  I.  Metellus.  (  fid.  MeteRus.)— II.  Sta- 
tins, a  comic  poet,  originally  a  Gallic  slave.  {Ami. 
Gell.,  4,  SO.)  His  productions  were  held  in  high  es- 
timation by  the  Romans,  and  were  sometimes  ranked 
on  an  equality  with  those  of  Plautus  and  Terence,  at 
other  times  preferred  to  them.  (Herat.,  Bp.,%  1, 59. 
—Cic,  ie  Oral.,  3,  10.— Id.  ad  Attic.,  7, 8.— Vulga- 
tiut  SedtgiOtt,  op.  Aid.  Gell.,  16,  34.)  He  died  one 
year  after  Ennras.  We  possess  the  names  and  frag- 
ments of  more  than  thirty  of  his  comedies,  m  which 
he  appears  to  have  copied  the  writers  of  the  New 
Comedy  among  the  Greeks,  especially  Menander. 
(Bohr,  Qttch.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  70.) 

Caciira,  Alliknus,  a  celebrated  general,  a  native 
of  Gaul.  He  commanded  at  first  a  legion  for  Galba, 
in  Germany  ;  then  he  embraced  the  party  of  Vitelline, 
and  gained  him  the  crown  by  the  victory  of  Bedrra- 
cum,  where  Otho  was  defeated.  Soon  after  thia,  how- 
ever, he  abandoned  Vitefliui  and  went  over  to  Vespa- 
Irritsied  at  not  being  promoted  by  the  new  em . 
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f  eror  to  the  honours  at  which  he  aimed,  he  conspired 
against  him,  but  was  slain  by  order  of  Titos  at  a  ban- 
quet. Some  writers  have  thrown  doubts  on  this  con- 
spiracy, and  have  pretended  that  Titus  wss  actuated 
by  a  feeling  of  jealousy  in  seeing  Cecina  regarded 
with  attachment  by  Berenice.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  1,  61. 
— Id.  it.,  3,  13.— Dio  Cat:,  66,  16.) 

CscSbos  Aoer,  a  district  in  the  vicinity  of  For- 
mic and  Caieta  in  Latium,  famous  for  its  wines. 
Pliny  (14,  6)  informs  us,,  that,  before  his  time,  the 
Cecuban  wine,  which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes 
of  Amycle,  was  most  esteemed,  but  that  at  the  period 
when  he  wrote,  it  had  lost  its  repute,  through  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited 
extent  of  the  vineyards,  which  had  been  nearly  destroy- 
ed by  the  navigable  capal  begun  by  Nero  from  the 
Lake  Avemus  to  Ostia.  Galen  (Alhen.,  1,  81)  de- 
scribes the  Cecuban  as  a  generous  and  durable  wine, 
but  apt  to  affect  the  head,  and  ripening  only  after 
many  years.  When  new  it  probably  belonged  to  the 
class  of  rough  sweet  wines.  It  was  Horace's  favour- 
ite, and  scarce  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  principal 
vineyards.  The  best,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  oldest 
vintage,  was  the  Opimian.  L.  Opimius  Nepoa  was 
consul  A.U.  633,  in  which  year  the  excessive  heat  of 
the  summer  caused  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  to 
attain  an  uncommon  degree  of  perfection.  (Fid.  Fs- 
lernum  and  Massicus.  —  Hendertm't  Hilt.  Anc.  and 
Mod.  Wmu,  p.  81,  tag.) 

GscSlos,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  conceived,  as  some  say, 
by  his  mother  as  she  was  sitting  by  the  fire,  a  spark 
having  leaped  forth  into  ner  bosom.  After  a  life  spent 
in  plundering  and  rapine,  he  built  Preneste ;  but,  being 
unable  to  find  inhabitants,'  he  implored  Vulcan  to  tea 
him  whether  he  really  was  his  father  Upon  this  a 
flame  suddenly  shone  around  a  multitude  who  were  as- 
sembled to  see  some  spectacle,  and  they  were  imme- 
diately persuaded  to  become  the  subjects  of  Cecums. 
Virgil  says,  that  he  was  found  on  the  hearth,  or,  as 
some  less  correctly  explain  it,  in  the  very  fire  itself, 
and  hence  was  fabled  to  have  been  the  son  of  Vulcan. 
The  name  Cecums  refers,  it  is  said,  to  the  small  size 
•f  the  pupils  of  bis  eyes'.  (  Virgn  Jin.,  7, 680. — Sera. 
ad  Virg.,  I.  e.) 

Gslm  Vibinna.    Vid.  Vibenna. 

Cslia  Lei,  was  enacted  A.U.C.  630,  by  Celius, 
a  tribune.  It  ordained,  that  in  judicial  proceedings  be- 
fore the  people,  in  cases  of  treason,  the  votes  should 
be  given  by  bsllot ;  contrsry  to  the  exception  of  the 
Caasian  law.  (Hcinecc.,  Antiq.  Rom.,  ed.  Haubold, 
p.  850.) 

Cslios,  I.  a  young  Roman  of  considerable  tal- 
ents and  accomplishments,  intrusted  to  the  care  of 
Cicero  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  forum.  Having 
imprudently  engaged  in  an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the 
well-known  sister  of  Clodmi,  and  having  afterward 
deserted  her,  she  accused  him  of  an  attempt  to  poison 
her,  and  of  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to 
procure  the  assassination  of  Dio,  the  Alexandres  am- 
bassador. He  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  an  oration 
which  is  still  extant. — II.  Aurelianus,  a  medical  wri- 
ter. (Fid.  Aurelianua.) — III.  Sabtnus,  a  writer  in  the 
age  of  Vespasian,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the 
edicts  of  the  curule  ediles. — IV.  One  of  the  seven 
hills  on  which  Rome  was  buOt.  Romulus  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch  and  rampart,  and  it  was  enclosed  by 
walls  by  the  succeeding  kings.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  received  its  name  from  Csles  Vibenna. 

Cans,  or  GxnepSlis,  I.  a  town  of  Egypt,  in  the 
Panopolitan  nome,  supposed  to  be  the  present  Ghmni 
or  Kenni. — II.  A  town  near  the  promontory  of  Tena- 
nts :  its  previous  name  was  Tenarum.  ( Vid.  Tena- 
ros.) 

C*u«us.    Vid.  Cenis. 

CvSniDit,  a  patronymic  of  Eetion,  as  descended 
from  Cenus.    (Herod.,  5,  98.) 


CsifiKA,  a  town  of  Latium,  near  Rome,  placed  by 
Cluverius  on  the  banks  of  the  Anio.  The  inhabi- 
tants, called  Caninaua,  made  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans after  the  rape  of  the  Sabines.  Having  been 
conquered  by  Romulus,  Conine  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived a  colony  from  the  victor,  together  with  Antem- 
ne.  (Dion.  Hal.,  8,  36.)  It  is  thought  to  have  stood 
on  the  hill  of  Sant'  Angela,  or  Monticelli.  (HoUttn., 
Adnot.,  p.  103.) 

CvKHis,  a  Tbessalian  son  of  Elatus,  and  one  of  the 
Lapithe.  He  was,  according  to  the  fable,  originally 
a  female,  and  obtained  from  Neptune  the  privilege 
of  changing  sex,  and  of  becoming  a  warrior  and  in- 
vulnerable. In  this  new  sex  he  became  celebrated 
for  his  valour  and  his  exploits  in  the  war  against  the 
Centaurs.  He  offended  Jupiter,  and  was  changed  into 
a  bird.  Virgil  represents  Cenis  under  a  female  form 
in  the  lower  world.  (Jin.,  6,  448.)  The  name  is 
sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  given  as  Oeneus.  (Con 
suit  Heyne,  ad  Jin.,  I.  e.) 

Cxnys,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  m  the  country  of 
the  Bruttii,  north  of  Rhegium.  It  faced  the  promon- 
tory of  Pelorus  in  Sicily,  and  formed,  by  its  means, 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  Fretum  Sicirlum.  (Strain, 
856.)  According  to  Pliny  (3,  10),  these  two  prom- 
ontories were  separated  by  an  interval  of  twelve  sta- 
dia, or  a  mile  and  a  half :  a  statement  which  accords 
with  that  of  Polybius  (1,  48).  Thucydides,  on  the 
other  hand  (6,  I),  seems  to  allow  two  and  a  half  for 
the  breadth  of  the  strait,  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
siders this  aa  the  utmost  amount  of  the  distance. 
Topographers  are  divided  as  to  the  exact  point  of  the 
Italian  coast  which  answers  to  Cape  Cenys;  the 
Calabrian  geographers  say,  the  Funta  del  Petxo,  call- 
ed also  Coda  del  Volpe,  in  which  opinion  Cluverius 
and  D'Anville  coincide  ;  but  Holstenius  contends  for 
the  Torre  del  Cavallo.  This  perhaps  may,  in  fact, 
be  the  narrowest  point ;  but  it  does  not  apparently  an- 
swer so  well  to  Strabo's  description  of  the  figure  and 
bearing  of  Cspe  Cenys.  (Cromer's  Ancient  Italy, 
vol.  8,  p.  486,  eeqq.) 

Cxbk,  or,  as  it  is  always  called  by  the  Greek  wri- 
ters, Agylla,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Etruria,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelaagi.  (Dion.  Hal*,  1, 
80. — Id.,  3,  60.)  It  was  situate  near  the  coast,  to  the 
west  of  Veii.  Ancient  writers  seem  puzzled  to  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  name  which  this  city  is  allow- 
ed to  have  undergone,  the  Romans  never  calling  it 
anything  but  Cere,  except  Virgil.  (Jin.,  8,  478  ) 
Slrabo  (880)  relates,  that  the  Tyrrheni,  on  arriving 
before  this  city,  were  hailed  by  the  Pelaagi  from  the 
walls  with  the  word  Xxupt,  according  to  the  Greek 
mode  of  salutation ;  and  that,  when  they  had  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  place,  they  changed  its 
name  to  that  form  of  greeting.  Other  variations  of 
this  story  may  be  seen  in  Servius  (ad  Jin.,  8,  697). 
According  to  one  of  them,  given  on  the  authority  of 
Hygmus,  the  Romans,  and  not  the  Lydians,  changed 
its  name  from  Agylla  to  Cere.  AU  these  explana- 
tions, however,  are  very  unsatisfactory.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Cere  might  be  the  original  name,  ox 
perhaps  that  which  the  Sicdli,  the  ancient  possessors, 
gave  to  the  place  before  the  Pelasgic  invasion.  Kcr 
is  a  Celtic  word.  (Cramer' '*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
805.)  According  to  Miiller  (Die  Elnuker,  vol.  1,  p 
87),  the  two  names  for  the  place  point  to  two  different 
stem*  or  races  of  inhabitants.  This  same  writer 
makes  the  genuine  Etrurian  name  to  have  been  Cisra. 
(Compare  Vcrriua  Placate  ,  Etrutc.  1,  op.  Interp. 
Jin.,  10,  183,  Veron.)  The  earliest  record  to  be 
found  of  the  history  of  Agylla  is  in  Herodotus  (1,  166). 
That  writer  informs  us,  that  the  Phoceans,  having 
been  driven  from  their  native  city  on  the  shores  of 
Ionia  by  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  formed  establishments  in 
Corsica,  of  which  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
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jsekms  of  their  nautical  skill  and  entorpramg  spirit, 
•ought  to  dispossess  them.  A  severe  action  accord- 
ingly took  place  in  the  Sea  of  Sardinia,  between  the 
Pbocasns  and  the  combined  fleet  of  the  latter  powers, 
is  which  the  former  gained  the  day  ;  bnt  it  was  such 
t  victory  as  left  them  little  room  for  exultation,  they 
taring  lost  several  of  their  ships,  and  the  rest  being 
Beady  all  disabled.  The  Agyueans,  who  appear  to 
have  constituted  the  principal  force  of  the  Tyrrhenians, 
m  their  return  home  landed  their  prisoners  and  barba- 
rously stoned  them  to  death  -,  for  which  act  of  cruelty 
they  were  soon  Tinted  by  a  strange  calamity.  It  waa 
observed,  that  all  the  living  creatures  which  approach- 
ad  the  spot  when  the  Phocaans  had  been  murdered, 
ware  immediately  seized  with  convulsive  distortions 
and  paralytic  affections  of  the  limbs.  On  consorting 
the  oracle  at  Delphi,  to  learn  bow  they  might  expiate 
their  offence,  the  AgyUeane  were  commanded  to  cele- 
brate the  obsequies  of  the  dead,  and  to  hold  games 
their  hooooT ;  which  order,  the  historian  informs  us,  waa 
punctually  attended  to  up  to  his  time.  We  learn  also 
from  Strabo  (230),  that  the  Agylleans  enjoyed  a  great 
repuutioo  for  justice  among  the  Greeks ;  for,  though 
very  powerful,  and  able  to  send  out  large  fleets  and  nu- 
merous armies,  they  always  abstained  from  piracy,  to 
which  the  oner  Tyrrhenian  cities  were  much  addicted. 
According  to  Ihonyaios,  the  Romans  were  first  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Cane  under  the  reign  of  Tar- 
<rain  the  Elder,  and  subsequently  under  Servins  Tul- 
lma,  by  whom  a  treaty  was  concluded  between  the 
two  states  (3,  38).  Long  after,  when  Rome  had 
been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  the  inhabitants  of  Care  ren- 
dered the  former  city  an  important  service,  by  receiv- 
ing their  priests  snd  vestals,  and  defeating  the  Gauls 
on  their  return  through  the  Sabine  territory ;  on  which 
occasion  they  recovered  the  gold  with  which  Rome 
is  said  to  have  purchased  its  liberation.  This  is  a  cu- 
rious fact,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  historian ;  but 
it  agrees  very  well  with  the  account  which  Polybius 
gives  us  of  the  retreat  of  the  Gaol*  (1,  6).  In  re- 
ran) for  this  assistance,  the  Romans  requited  the  Ce- 
ntos by  declaring  them  the  public  guests  of  Rome,  and 
sdraiiting  them,  though  not  in  fun,  to  the  rights  en- 
joyed by  her  citizens.  They  were  made  citizens,  but 
without  the  right  of  voting ;  whence  the  phrases,  ta 
Coning*  tabula*  rtftrrt  aliquot,  "  to  deprive  one  of 
his  right  of  voting,"  and  Carite  cera  digni,  "  worth- 
less persons,"  in  reference  to  citizens  of  Rome,  since 
what  would  be  an  honour  to  the  people  of  Care  would 
be  a  punishment  to  a  native  Roman  citizen.  (Cro- 
mer't  Ancient  Italy,  vol  I,  p.  307.)—"  It  is  a  weak 
notion  of  Strabo,"  observes  Niebuhr,  "that  the  Ro- 
mans had  acted  ungratefully  in  not  admitting  the  Ca- 
rhes  to  a  higher  franchise  It  waa  not  in  their  power 
to  do  so,  unless  the  Canites  themselves  preferred  re- 
nouncing the  independence  of  their  state,  receiving 
their  landed  property  from  the  republic,  according  to 
the  Roman  tew,  arid  forming  a  new  tribe ;  and  this 
they  were  certainly  for  from  wishing  at  that  time,  as 
fortune  had  been  more  favourable  to  them  in  the  Gal- 
he  war  than  to  Rome ;  if,  indeed,  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship were  really  conferred  on  the  Ccrites  at  this  time, 
sad  not  considerably  earlier,  in  the  flourishing  dsys  of 
the  ancient  AgyUa."  (Roman  History,  vol.  1,  p. 
403,  Walter'*  trantL)  In  the  first  edition  of  hie 
work  (voL  I,  p.  199,  *«??•»  <»  nons),  Niebehr  starts 
ate  bold  hypothesis,  that  Care  mat  the  parent  city  of 
Home.  In  the  second  edition,  however  (Cambridge 
trantl),  this  theory  is  silently  withdrawn. 

Cants,  a  surname  given  to  the  Julian  family  at 
Rome,  for  which  various  etymologies  have  been  assign- 
ed. Pfcny  (7,  9)  informs  us,  that  the  first  who  bore  the 
name  waa  so  called,  quei  tote  mortua  morris  utere 
natut  fvcriL  Featns  derives  it  from  coterie*,  cum 
ywa  e  stefru  venire  proJierit.  Others,  because  the 
Gist  of  the  name  slew  an  dtfhaat,  which  was  called 
S» 


cows  in  Punic,  as  Servus  informs  ua  (ad  JEn.,  1, 390). 
The  derivation  of  Pliny  ia  generally  considered  the  best. 
The  nobility  of  the  Julian  family  waa  so  ancient  and 
so  illustrious,  that,  even  after  it  obtained  the  imperial 
dignity,  it  needed  not  the  exaggeration  of  flatterers  to 
exalt  it  Within  thirty  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  republic,  we  find  the  name  of  C.  Julius  on  the 
list  of  consuls,  and  the  same  person,  or  a  relation  of 
the  same  name,  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  De- 
cemviri by  whom  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  were 
compiled.  It  numbered,  after  this,  several  other  indi- 
viduals who  attained  to  the  offices  of  pro  tor  and  con- 
sul, one  of  whom,  L.  Julius  Casar,  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  Italian  war  by  a  great  victory  over  the 
Ssmrdtes,  snd  waa  afterward  murdered  by  order  of 
Marina.  Another,  of  the  same  line,  C.  Julius  Cesar, 
the  brother  of  Lucius,  wss  eminent  aa  a  public  speaker 
for  his  wit  and  pleasantry,  and  perished  together  with 
the  former  when  Mariua  and  Cinna  first  assumed  the 
government. — The  most  illustrious  of  the  name,  how- 
ever, was  C.  Julius  Cmu,  bom  July  (QuirUilit) 
10th,  B.C.  100.  Hie  father  was  C.  Julius  C*sar,  a 
man  of  pratorian  rank,  and  is  recorded  by  Pliny  (7, 
63)  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  sudden  death,  be 
having  expired  suddenly  one  morning  at  Pisa  while 
dressing  himself.  C.  Casar  married  Amelia,  of  the 
family  of  Aurelius  Gotta,  and  of  these  parents  was 
bora  the  subject  of  me  present  sketch.  From  his  ear- 
heat  boyhood  Cesar  discovered  extraordinary  talents. 
He  had  a  penetrating  intellect,  a  remarkably  strong 
memory',  and  a  lively  imagination ;  was  indefatigable  in 
business,  and  able,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  to  read, 
write,  hear,  and  dictate,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
from  four  to ,  seven  different  letters.  When  the  party 
of  Mariua  bad  gained  the  ascendancy  at  Rome,  Cinna 
gave  his  daughter  Cornelia  in  marriage  to  Cawar. 
The  latter  was  also  farther  connected  with  the  popular 
party  through  the  marriage  of  Julia,  his  father's  sister, 
with  the  elder  Mariua ;  yet,  although  thus  doubly  ob- 
noxious to  the  victorious  side,  he  refused  to  comply 
with  the  commands  of  Sylls,  to  divorce  his  wife ;  anil 
being  exposed,  in  consequence,  to  his  resentment,  he 
fled  from  Rome,  and  baffled  all  attempts  upon  his  life, 
partly  by  concealing  himself,  and  partly  by  bribing 
the.  officers  sent  to  kill  him,  till  Sylla  was  prevailed 
upon,  according  to  Suetonius,  to  spare  him  at  the  en- 
treaty of  seme  common  friends.  A  story  waa .  after- 
ward common,  that  Sylla  did  not  pardon  without  great 
reluctance;  and  that  be  told  those  who  sued  in  his 
behalf,  that  in  Cawar  there  ware  many  Mariuses.  Had 
ha  indeed  thought  so,  bis  was  not  a  temper  to  have 
yielded  to  any  supplications  to  save  him ;  nor  would 
any  considerations  have  induced  him,  to  exempt  from 
destruction  one  from  whom  be  had  apprehended  so 
great  a  danger.  After  this,  the  young  Canar  pro- 
ceeded to  the  court  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia, 
and  on  leaving  this  monarch,  of  whose  intimacy  with 
hirn  a.  scandalous  anecdote  is  recorded,  he  went  to  M. 
Municius  Thermos,  then  prater  in.  Asia,  who  intrust- 
ed him  with  the  command  of  the  fleet  that  waa  to 
blockade  Mytilene.  In  the  execution  of  this  trust 
Cawar  distinguished  himself  highly,  although  but  twen- 
ty-two years  of  sge.  He  next  visited  Rhodes,  and 
studied  eloquence  for  some,  time  under  ApoUonius 
Molo,  from  whom  Cicero,  about  the  same  period,  waa 
also  receiving  instruction.  (Sue  ten.,  Jul.,  c.  4. — Cic., 
it  Clar.  Or.,  c.  91.)  On  the  way  thither  he  waa 
taken  by  pirates,  and  waa  detained  by  them  till  ha 
collected  from  some  of  the  neighbouring  cities  fifty 
talents  for  his  ransom.  No  sooner,,  however,  waa  be 
released,  than  he -procured  a  small  naval  force,  and 
set  out  on  bis  own  sole  authority  in  pursuit  of  them. 
He  overtook  the  pirates,  and  captured  some  of  their 
vessels,  which  he  brought  back  to  the  coast  of  Asia 
with  a  number  of  prisoners.  He  then  sent  word  of 
bis  success  to  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  requesting  hiss 
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to  order  the  execution  of  the  captives ;  bat  that  officer 
being  man  inclined  to  have  them  told  n  elrret,  Ceear 
erociAed  them  all  without  lose  of  time,  before  the  pro- 
consul's  pressure  waa  officially  known.  Such  coo- 
duct  was  not  likely  to  recommend  him  to  those  in  au- 
thority ;  and  me  are  told  that  on  several  other  oeea- 
aiona,  he  wiahed  to  act  for  himself  (Veil.  Paten.,  ft, 
St. — Sueton.,  Jul.,  4),  and  even  to  take  part  in  the 
war  which  waenow  renewed  with  Mrthndatea,  without 
any  commiaaion  from  the  government,  and  without 
aobmitting  himself  to  any  of  the  regular  officers  of  the 
republic.  These  early  inatance*  of  his  lawless  spirit 
are  recorded  with  admiration  by  some  of  his  historians, 
aa  affording  proofs  of  -rigour  and  greatness  of  mind. 
He  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  became,  in  succession, 
military  tribune,  qusstor,  and  awl  lie.  At  the  same 
tune,  he  had  the  address  to  win  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple by  affability,  by  splendid  entertainments,  and  pub- 
Be  shows ;  and,  Butting  to  his  popularity,  he  ven- 
tured to  erect  again  the  statues  of  Manna,  whose 
memory  was  hated  by  the  senate  and  patricians.  In 
the  conspiracy  of  Oatitine  he  certainly  had  a  aecret 
part ;  and  hia  speech  in  the  senate,  on  the  question  of 
their  punishment,  was  regarded  by  many  as  an  actual 
proof  of  this,  for  he  instated  that  death,  by  the  Roman 
constitution,  waa  an  illegal  puniahmeut,  and  that  the 
property  merely  of  the  conspirators  should  be  con- 
fiscated, and  they  themselves  condemned  to  perpetual 
imprisonment.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  ponttfex 
•animus,  and  was  shoot  to  go  as  governor  to  Farther 
Spain;  but  his  creditors  refusing  to  1st  him  depart, 
Cresses  became  hia  security  in  the  enormous  sum  of 
sight  hundred  and  thirty  talents.  It  was  on  bis  jour- 
ney to  Spain  that  the  remarkable  expression  fell  from 
his  tipe,  on  seeing  a  miserable  village  by  the  way, 
"  that  he  would  rather  be  first  there  than  second  at 
Rome."  When  he  entered  on  the  government  of  this 
province,  he  displayed  the  same  ability,  and  the  same 
unscrupulous  waste  of  human  lives  for  the  purposes  of 
his  ambition,  which  distinguished  his  subsequent  ca- 
reer, .tn  order  to  retrieve  his  fortune,  to  gain  a  mili- 
tary reputation,  and  to  entitle  himself  to  the  honour  of 
a  triumph,  he  attacked  some  of  the  native  tribes  on  the 
most  frivolous  pretences  (Dio  Con.,  87, 6ft),  and  thus 
enriched  himself  and  his  army,  and  gamed  the  credit 
of  a  successful  general  by  the  plunder  and  massacre 
of  these  poor  barbarians.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
paid  off  his  numerous  and  heavy  debts,  and,  in  order 
to  gain  the  consulship,  brought  about  a  reconciliation 
between  Pompey  and  Creases,  whose  enmity  had  di- 
vided Rome  mta  two  great  parties.  He  succeeded 
m  hss  design,  and  that  famous  coalition  wss  eventually 
formed  between  Pompey,  Grasses,  and  himself,  which 
is  known  in  Roman  history  by  the  name  of  the  Fast 
Triumvirate.  (VU.  Triumvir.)  Supported  by  suet 
powerful  assistants,  m  addition  to  his  own  popularity, 
Ccesar  was  elected  consul,  with  M.  Calpunrius  B [ba- 
les, confirmed  the  measures  of  Pompey,  and  procured 
the  passage  of  a  law  for  the  distribution  of  certain 
rands  among  the  poorer  class  of  citizens.  This,  of 
course,  brought  him  high  popularity.  With  Pompey 
he  formed  a  still  more  mttmase  connexion,  by  giving 
htm  his  daughter  Julia  in  marriage ;  and  the  favour  of 


(he  equestrian  order  waa  gained  by  releasing 
from  a  disadvantageous  contract  for  the  revenues  of 
Asia,  a  step  which  the  senate  had  refused  to  take  is 
thstr  behalf ;  and  Thus  the  affections  of  a  powerful 
body  of  men  were  alienated  from  the  aristocracy  at 
the  Tory  time  when  their  assistance  waa  most  needful. 
When  the  year  of  his  consulship  had  expired,  Cajcar  ob- 
tained from  the  people,  by  the  Vathnan  law,  the  govern- 
ment of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  IUyricum,  for  five  years, 
with  an  army  of  three  legions.  As  the  law  then 
stood,  the  disposal  of  such  commands  waa  vested  in 
the  senate  alone ;  but  that  body,  wishing,  no  doubt,  to 
increase  the  weight  of  C ewer's  employments  abroad, 


and  to  remove  him  farther  from  the  city,  added  to  bit 
government  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  mi 
voted  him  another  legion.  After  marrying  Calpnrnia, 
the  daughter  of  Lucius  Calpurniue  Piso  (his  third  wife 
hsd  been  divorced  by  him  in  consequence  of  the  affair 
of  Glodius),  Cesar  repaired  to  Gaul,  in  nine  yean  re- 
duced the  whole  country,  crossed  the  Rhine  twice, 
passed  over  twice  into  Britain,  defeated  the  natives  of 
this  island  in  two  battles,  and  compelled  them  to  give 
hostages.  The  senate  had  continued  his  government 
in  Gaul  for  another  period  of  five  yean ;  while  Pom- 
pey wss  to  have  the  command  of  'Spain,  and  Crassus 
that  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Macedonia,  for  five  years  also. 
The  death  of  Crassus,  however,  in  his  unfbrteaste 
campaign  against  the  Perth  iana,  dissolved  the  train, 
virato.  About  this  same  time,  too,  occurred  the  desth 
of  Julie,  and  thus  the  tie  which  had  bound  Pompey  so 
closely  .  to  Coses  was  broken,  and  no  private  considei- 
anions  say  longer  existed  to  allay  the  jealousies  ana 
animosities  which  political  disputes  might  enkindle 
between  them.  The  power  of  Pompey,  meanwhile, 
kept  continually  on  the  increase  t  and  Cesar,  en  kit 
part,  used  every  exertion  to/strengthen  hia  own  re- 
sources,  and  enlarge  the  number  of  his  party  and 
friends.  Caesar  converted  Gaul  into  a  Romas  prov- 
ince, and  kept  governing  it  with  policy  and  kindness. 
Pompey,  on  his  aide,  elevated  Cesar's  enemies  to  the 
consulship,  and  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  puss  de- 
cree requiring  Ctesar  to  leave  Jus  asmy,  end  reahm  bis 
government  of  Gaol.  The  latter  declared  his  willing- 
ness to  obey  this  mandate,  if  Pompey  also  would  lay 
aside  his  own  authority,  and  descend  to  the  leaks  of 
a  private  ciriacn,  The  propoeiuoa  was  unheeded, 
and  a  second  decree  followed,  commanding  Cassr  to 
resign  his  offices  and  military  power  within  a  epecinsd 
period,  or  be  declared  an  enemy  to  his  coantry,andat 
the  same  time  appointing  Pompey  commander-in-chief 
of  the  armies  of  the  republic.    An  open  rapture  new 


The  decree  of  the  senate  waa  negatived  bt 
two  of  the  tribunes,  Antony  ami  Caesura  (Cat ,  Bd. 
Ore.,  1,  ft,  see  )  ;  the  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
recourse  to  the  exercise  of  their  highest  prerogative, 
and  directed  the  consuls  for  the-  time  being  "  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  republic."  This  resotutua 
waa  entered  en  the  journals  of  the  senate  on  the  sev- 
enth of  January ;  and  no  sooner  wss  it  passed,  thai 
Antony  and  Cassias,  together  with  Curio,  professing 
to  believe  their  lives  in  danger,  fled  in  disguise  fron 
Rome,  and  hastened  to  escape  to  Cater,  who  wu 
then  at  Bianmne,  waiting  for  she  result  of  his  proposi- 
tion to  the  senate.  fCse.,  Bp.  ad  Fan.,  16,  11.— 
Pint.,  VU.  Ctes^c.81.)  It  appears,  from  one  of  Cice- 
ro's letters  (ad  AtL,  7,  9),  written  a  few  days  before 
the  first  of  January,  that  he  had  calculated  on  such  aa 
event  ss  the  Might  of  the  unbones,  and  on  its  affording 
Cesar  a  pretext  foe  coiaciencing  hia  rebellion.  Woes 
it  had  actually  taken  place,  tin  senate,  well  aware  of 
the  consequences  to  which  it  would  lead,  began  to 
make  preparations  for  defence.  Italy  was  divided  into 
districts,  each  of  which  was  to  be  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  separate  oatcer;  soldiers  were  ordered  to  ha 
everywhere  levied,  money  was  voted  from  the  treas- 
ury to  be  pieced  at  Pompey 'a  disposal,  and  the  two 
Gauls,  which  Cesar  had  just  been  summoned  to  re- 
sign, were  bestowed  on  L.  Domkins  and  M.  Cos* 
sid roe  Noshanus.  When  Oaesar  was  informed  of  the 
flight  of  the  tribunes  and  of  the  subsequent  resolu- 
tions of  the  senate,  he  assembled  his  soldiers,  expa- 
tiated on  the  violence  offered  to  the  tribunitiso  char- 
acter, and  on  the  attempts  of  his  enemies  to  despoil 
himself  of  his  dignity,  by  forcing  him  to  resign  oil 
province  before  the  term  of  his  command  waa  ex- 
pired. He  found  Ins  troops  perfectly  disposed  to  fol- 
low him,  crossed  the  Rubicon,  and,  seising  on  Ariai- 
nam,  the  first  town  of  importance  without  the  limits 
of  his  province,  .thus  declared  himself  m  opto  rebel- 
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too  against  the  state.    At  Aruninum  lie  met  the  fugi- 
tive tribunes,  introduced  them  without  delay  to  his 
amy,  and,  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  latter  by 
t  powerful  harangue,  aoon  made  himself  master  of  Ita- 
ly without  striking  a  blow,  a*  Fompey,  taken  by  sur- 
prise through  the  suddenness  of  Cesar's  hostile  op- 
erations, ana  destitute  of  troops  to  meet  him,  bad  left 
the  city  with  the  senators,  consols,  and  other  magis- 
trates.' Levying  an  army  thereupon,  with  the  treas- 
ures of  the  stale,  Cesar  hastened  into  Spain,  which 
be  reduced  to  submission,  without  coining  to  a  pitched 
battle  with  Potnpey'a  generals.    He  next  conquered 
Hsasilia  (Marseille),  and  then,  returning  to  Rome, 
was  appointed  dictator  by  the  pre  tor  M.  /Emilias  Lep- 
idus.    Meanwhile  Fompey  had  collected  an  army  in 
the  East,  and  his  rival  hastened  to  Epirus,  with  five 
legions,  by  land.    After  various  operations,  which  our 
Emits  prevent  us  from  detailing,  the  rival  commanders 
met  in  the  plain  of  Pharsslia,  and  Cssar  gained  a  de- 
cided victory.    Pompey,  fleeing  to  Egypt,  was  basely 
murdered  there,  while  his  more  fortunate  antagonist, 
hastening  likewise  to  the  East,  came  just  in  tune  to 
sue  an  honourable  burial  to  the  body  of  his  opponent. 
After  settling  the  differences  between  Ptolemy  and 
bis  sister  Cleopatra,  Cesar  marched  against  Phama- 
ces,  king  of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithrsdates  the  Great,  and 
finished  the  war  so  rapidly  as  to  have  announced  the 
result  to  ms  friends  at  home  in  those  well-known 
words,  "ecu,  sadi,  raei"  <"  1  few  come,  /  have  seen, 
1  hate  cooqmertd"),  so  descriptive  of  the  celerity  of  his 
movements.    Retaining  to  Rome,  after  having  thus 
composed  the  aflairs  of  the  East,  Cussj  granted  an 
amnesty  to  ail  the  followers  of  Pompey,  and  gamed 
by  his  clemency  a  strong  bold  on  the  good  feelings  of 
the  people.  He  bad  been  appointed,  meanwhile,  consul 
for  five  years,  dictator  for  a  year,  and  tribune  for  life. 
When  his  dictatorship  had  expired,  he  caused  himself 
to  oe  chosen  consul  again,  and,  without  changing  the 
ancient  forms  of  government,  ruled  with  almost  un- 
limited authority.  Then  came  the  campaign  in  Africa, 
where  the  friends  of  the  republic  had  gathered  under 
the  standard  of  Cato  and  other  leaders.  Crossing 
over  against  them,  Cssar  engaged  in  several  conflicts 
against  these  new  antagonists,  and  at  last  completely 
defeated  them  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus.   Fresh  hon- 
ours awaited  him  at  Rome.   The  dictatorship  was 
again  bestowed  on  him  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  he 
was  appointed  censor  for  life,  and  his  statue  was  placed 
by  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol.— From  the  date  of 
Cesar's  return  from  Africa  to  the  period  of  his  assas- 
sination, there  is  an  interval  of  somewhat  less  than 
two  years,  and  even  of  this  short  time  nine  months 
were  engrossed  by  the  renewal  of  the  war  in  Spain, 
which  obliged  him  to  leave  Rome  once  more,  and  con- 
tend for  the  security  of  his  power  against  the  sons  of 
Pompey  at  the  point  of  the  sword.    (Fid.  Munda.) 
He  enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  therefore,  which  he  had 
ae  dearly  purchased,  during  little  more  than  one  single 
year ;  from  the  end  of  July,  A.U.C.  707,  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  winter,  s  period  of  between  seven  end  eight 
■ppnthr.  owing  to  the  reformation  of  the  calendar 
which  he  introduced  daring  this  interval ;  and  again 
from  October,  706,  to  the  Ides  of  March  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.    When  Cesar  again  entered  Rome  after 
conquering  the  sons  of  Pompey,  he  was  made  per- : 
petoal  dictator,  and  received  the  title  of  imperator 
with  powers  of  sovereignty.    The  appellation  also  of 
Tether  of  his  Country"  was  voted  him;  the  month  in 
which  he  was  bom,  and  which  bad  till  then  been  called 
Qwariiu,  was  now  named  Julius  (July),  in  honour  of 
biro  ;  money  was  stamped  with  his  image,  and  a  guard 
of  se— tors  and  citizens  of  equestrian  rank  was 
appointed  far  the  security  of  his  person.  He  was 
allowed  also  to  wear,  on  all  public  festivals,  the 
drees  wen  by  victorious  generals  at  their  triumphs, 
and  at  sO  tanas  to  have  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his 


head.  He  continued,  meanwhile,  to  conciliate  us 
enemies,  and  to  heap  favours  on  bis  friends.  Lar- 
gesses were  also  distributed  among  the  populace, 
shows  of  various  kinds  were  exhibited,  and  everything, 
in  fact,  waa  done  to  call  off  their  attention  from  tbs 
utter  prostration  of  their  liberties  which  had  so  sue. 
cesafully  been  achieved.  The  gross  and  impious  flat- 
tery of  the  senate  now  reached  its  height.  The  stat- 
ues of  Cesar  were  ordered  to  be  carried,  along  with 
those  of  the  gods,  in  the  processions  of  the  circus ; 
temples  and  altars  were  dedicated  to  him,  and  priests 
were  appointed  to  superintend  his  worship.  These 
things  he  received  with  a  vanity  which  affords  a  stri- 
king contrast  to  the  contemptuous  pride  of  Sylla. 
Cesar  took  a  pleasure  in  every  token  of  homage,  and 
in  contemplating  with  childish  delight  the  gaudy  hon- 
ours with  which  lie  was  invested,  ft  was  a  part  of  the 
prize  which  he  had  coveted,  and  which  he  had  commit- 
ted so  many  crimes  to  gain ;  nor  did  the  possession  of 
real  power  seem  to  give  him  greater  delight,  than  the 
enjoyment  of  these  forced,  and,  tsflkefore,  worthless 
flatteries. — We  now  come  to  the  closing  scene,  his 
assassination.  Various  causes  tended  to  hurry  this 
event.  Cesar  bad  gives  offence  to  the  sensts  by  re- 
ceiving them  without  rising  from  his  seat  when  they 
waited  upon  him  to  communicate  the  decrees  which 
they  had  passed  in  honour,  of  him.  He  had  given 
equal  offence  to  numbers  in  the  slste  by  assure' 
openly  not  only  the  patronage  of  the  ordinary  i 
but  the  power  of  bestowing! hem  in  an  t 
manner,  in  order  to  suit  his  own  policy. 
wm,too,  as  be  was  sitting  in  the  rostra, Marc  Antony 
offered  him  s  royal  diadem.  He  refused  it,  however, 
and  his  refusal  drew  shouts  of  applause  from  the  peo- 
ple. The  next  morning  his  statues  were  adorned  with 
diadems.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  took  them  off, 
and  imprisoned  the  persons  wbo  had  done  the  act,  bu< 
they  were  deposed  from  their  office  by  Cesar.  These 
and  other  sets,  that  declared  but  too  plainly  the  embi 
tious  feelings  of  the  man,  and  bis  hankering  after  the 
bauble  of  royalty,  gave  rise  to  a  conspiracy,  of  which 
Caiua  Cassias  waa  the  prime  mover.  Cesar,  having 
no  suspicion  of  the  danger  which  threatened  bin,  was 
forming  new  projects.  He  resolved  to  subdus  the 
Parthiana,  and  then  to  conquer  all  Scytbia  from  as 
Caucasus  to  Gaul.  His  friends  gave  out,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  Sibylline  books,  the  Parthiana  would  be 
conquered  only  by  a  king,  and  the  plan  proposed  there- 
fore was,  that  Cesar  should  retain  the  title  or  dictator 
with  regard  to  Italy,  but  should  be  saluted  with  that  of 
king  in  all  the  conquered  countries.  For  this  purpose 
of  the  senate  was  appointed  for  the  16th 


(the  Ides)  ef  March ;  and  this  waa  the  day  fixed  upon 
by  the  conspirators  for  the  execution  et  their  plot. 
Cesar,  it  is  said,  had  been  often  warned  by  the  augurs 
to  beware  of  the  Ides  of  March  (Pint.,  m  Fit.,  c.  63. 
— Sudtm.,  in  Vit.,  c.  81%  and  these  predictions  had 
probably  wrought  upon  the  mind  of  bis  wife  Calpurnia, 
so  that,  en  the  night  which  preceded  that  dreaded  day, . 
her  rest  waa  broken  by  feverish  dreams,  and  in  the 
rooming  her  impression  of  fear  was  so  strong  that  aha 
earnestly  besought  her  husband  not  te  stir  from  the 
house.  He  himself,  we  ere  told,  felt  a  little  unwell, 
and  being  thus  more  ready  to  be  infected  by  supersti- 
tious fears,  was  inclined  to  comply  with  Oalpumia's 
wishes.  His  delay  in  attending  the  senate  alarmed  the 
conspirators;  Deeunos  Brutus  was  sent  to  call  on  him, 
and,  overcome  by  bis  persuasions,  he  proceeded  to  the 
capitol.  On  his  way  thither,  Artemidorus  of  C nidus,  a 
Greek  sophist,  who  had  been  admitted  into  the  houses 
of  same  of  the  conspirators,  sad  had  there  become  ac- 
quainted with  some  facts  that  excited  bis  suspicions,  ap- 
proached bun  with  a  written  statement  of  the  informa- 
tion which  he  had  obtained,  and,  putting  it  into  his  hand, 
begged  him  to  read  it  instantly,  as  it  was  of  the  last  im- 
portance.  Cesar,  it  is  said,  tried  to  look  at  it,  but  was 
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prevented  by  the  crowd  that  pressed  around  him  as  he 
passed  along,  and  he  still  held  it  in  his  hand  when  he  en- 
tered the  senate-house.  When  Cesar  had  taken  his 
seat,  the  conspirators  gathered  more  closely  around  him, 
and  L.  Tillius  Cimber  approached  him  as  if  to  offer  some 
petition.  Cesar  seemed  unwilling  to  grant  it,  and  ap- 
peared impatient  of  farther  importunity,  when  Cimber 
took  hold  of  his  robe  and  pulled  it  down  from  his 
shoulders.  This  was  the  signal  for  attack.  The  dag- 
ger of  Casca  took  the  lead,  and  Cesar  at  first  at- 
tempted to  force  his  way  through  the  circle  that  sur- 
rounded him.  But  when  all  the  conspirators  rushed 
upon  him,  and  were  so  eager  to  share  in  his  death  that 
they  wounded  one  another  in  the  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  when,  moreover,  he  saw  Junius  Brutus 
among  the  number,  Casar  drew  his  robe  closely  around 
him,  and,  baring  covered  his  face,  fell  without  a  straggle 
or  a  groan.  He  received  three-and-twenty  wounds,  and 
it  was  observed  that  the  blood,  as  it  streamed  from  them, 
bathed  the  pedestal  of  Pompey's  statue.  No  sooner 
was  the  murder  finished,  than  Brutus,  raising  his  gory 
dagger,  turned  round  to  the  assembled  senate,  and  call- 
ing on  Cicero  by  name,  congratulated  him  on  the  re- 
covery of  their  country's  liberty.  But  to  preserve  or- 
der was  hopeless,  and  the  senators  fled  in  dismay.  (For 
an  account  of  the  events  immediately  subsequent,  vid. 
Antonius  and  Brutus.) — Casar  died  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age. — In  his  intellectual  character  he  deserves  the 
highest  rank  among  the  men  of  his  age ;  as  a  general, 
moreover,  it  is  needless  to  pronounce  his  eulogy.  But 
if  we  turn  from  his  intellectual  to  his  moral  physiogno- 
my, the  whole  range  of  history  can  hardly  furnish  a 
picture  of  greater  deformity.  Besides  being  exces- 
sively addicted  to  gross  sensualities,  never  did  any  man 
occasion  so  large  an  amount  of  human  misery  with  so 
little  provocation.  In  his  campaigns  in  Gaul  he  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  one  million  of  men  in  battle 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.,  c.  IS.— Compare  Plin.,  7, 36),  and 
to  have  made  prisoners  a  million  more,  many  of  whom 
were  destined  to  perish  ss  gladiators,  and  all  were  torn 
from  their  country  and  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
slaughter  which  he  occasioned  in  the  civil  wars  cannot 
be  computed ;'  nor  can  we  estimate  the  degree  of  suf- 
fering caused  in  every  part  of  the  empire  by  his  spoli- 
ations and  confiscations,  and  by  the  various  acts  of  op- 
pression which  he  tolerated  in  his  followers. — Was, 
then,  his  assassination  a  lawful  act  1  Certainly  not. 
The  act  of  assassination  is  in  itself  so  hateful,  and  in- 
volves in  it  so  much  of  dissimulation  and  treachery, 
that,  whatever  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  perpe- 
trators, when  we  consider  the  moral  ignorance  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  their  conduct  must  never  be 
spoken  of  without  open  condemnation.  (Encye.  Me- 
tropol.,  Dm.  3,  vol  2,  p.  166,  seqq. — Encye.  Amer., 
vol.  8,  p.  379.) — As  an  historical  writer  Casar  has 
been  compared  to  Xenophon.  Simplicity  is  the  char- 
acteristic of  both,  though  in  Casar  perhaps  it  borders 
on  severity.  We  have  from  the  pen  of  the  Roman 
commander  seven  books  of  commentaries  on  the  Gal- 
lic war,  and  three  of  the  civil  contest.  His  style  is  re- 
markable for  clearness  and  ease,  and  its  most  distin- 
guishing characteristic  is  its  perfect  equality  of  expres- 
sion. It  has  been  affirmed,  by  some  critics,  that  Ce- 
sar did  not  write  the  three  books  of  the  civil  war,  and 
even  that  Sueton'us  was  the  author  of  the  seven  books 
on  the  Gallic  war.  But  Vossius  has  vindicated  Ce» 
sal's  title  to  the  authorship  of  the  Commentaries  as 
they  stand  in  the  editions,  though  he  does  not  vouch 
for  his  accuracy  or  veracity  oh  all  occasions.  The 
opinion  that  the  extant  commentaries  are  not  Cmsar's 
may  possibly  have  arisen  from  a  confusion  of  circum- 
stances between  two  work*.  It  is  believed  that  he 
wrote  Epbemerides,  containing  a  journal  of  his  life ; 
but  they  are  lost  Servius  quotes  them,  as  does  also 
Plutarch.  Frontinus  likewise  seems  to  refer  to  them, 
since  he  relates  many  of  Casar' •  stratagems  not  men- 
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tioned  in  the  commentaries,  and  must  in  all  probabil- 
ity have  read  them  in  the  journal.   (Malkm't  ClauiaA 
Disquisition*,  p.  186,  seqq.) — The  question,  when 
Casar  wrote  his  commentaries,  has  been  frequently 
agitated.    Guise  hard  (Mem.  Crit.,  S39)  is  in  favour 
of  the  common  opinion,  that  they  were  written  short- 
ly after  the  events  themselves,  1.  Because  Cicero, 
in  his  Brutus,  a  work  written  before  the  civil  war, 
speaks  of  the  commentaries  of  Cesar.   S.  Because,  if 
Casar  bad  written  his  commentaries  after  the  civil  war 
was  ended,  there  would  not  have  been  a  lacuna  after 
the  sixth  book,  to  be  supplied  by  Hirtius.   3.  Because 
Cesar  had  little  leisure  at  his  disposal  after  the  civil 
war. — Cesar  wrote  other  books,  especially  one  on  the 
analogies  of  the  Latin  tongue.    A  few  fragment*  re- 
main, which  do  not  impress  as  with  a  very  high  opm- 
ion  of  this  performance.    It  was  entitled  De  AntUogit, 
and  was  written,  as  we  are  informed  by  Suetonius, 
while  Cesar  was  crossing  the  Alps,  on  his  return  to 
the  army  from  Hither  Gaul,  where  he  bad  been  to  at- 
tend the  assembly  of  that  province.   (Suet.,  Jul, 
56.)   In  this  book,  the  great  principle  established  by 
bim  wss,  that  the  proper  choice  of  words  formed  the 
foundation  of  eloquence  (Cicero,  Brut.,  73) ;  and  he 
cautioned  authors  and  public  speakers  to  avoid  as  a 
rock  every  unusual  word .  or  unwonted  expression. 
(Aul.  Gelt.,  7,9.)— There  were  also  several  useful  and 
important  works  accomplished  under  the  eye  and  di- 
rection of  Cesar,  such  as  the  graphic  survey  of  the 
whole  Roman  empire.    Extensive  as  their  conquests 
had  been,  the  Romans  hitherto  had  done  almost  no- 
thing for  geography,  considered  as  a  science.  Their 
knowledge  was  confined  to  the  countries  they  bad  sub- 
dued, and  these  they  only  regarded  in  the  view  of  the 
levies  they  could  furnish  ana  the  taxations  they  could 
endure.    Cesar  was  the  first  who  formed  more  exalted 
views.   jEthicus,  a  writer  of  the  fourth  century,  in- 
forms us,  in  the  preface  to  his  Gosmograplua,  that  this 
great  man  obtained  a  senate*  eonsultum,  by  which  t 
geometrical  survey  and  measurement  of  the  whole 
Roman  empire  was  committed  to  three  geometers. 
Zenodoxus  was  charged  with  the  eastern,  Polycletus 
with  the  southern,  and  Theodotua  with  the  northern 
provinces.   Their  scientific  labour  was  immediately 
commenced,  but  was  not  completed  till  more  than 
thirty  years  after  the  death  of  him  with  whom  the  un- 
dertaking had  originated.    The  information  which 
Cesar  had  received  from  the  astronomer  Sosigenes 
in  Egypt,  enabled  bim  to  alter  and  amend  the  Ro- 
man calendar.    The  computation  he  adopted  has 
been  explained  by  Scaliger  and  Gassendi,  and  it  has 
been  since  maintained,  with  little  farther  alteration  than 
that  of  the  style  introduced  by  Pope  Gregory.  When 
we  consider  the  imperfections  of  all  mathematical  in- 
struments m  the  time  of  Cesar,  and  the  total  want  of 
telescopes,  we  cannot  but  view  with  admiration,  not 
unmixed  with  astonishment,  that  comprehensive  genius 
which,  in  the  infancy  of  science,  could  surmount  such 
difficulties,  and  arrange  a  system  that  experienced  but 
a  trifling  derangement  in  the  course  of  sixteen  centu- 
ries.— Although  Cesar  wrote  with  his  own  hand  only 
seven  books  of  the  Gallic  campaigns,  and  the  history 
of  the  civH  wars  till  the  death  of  his  great  rival,  it 
seems  highly  probable  that  he  revised  the  last  or  eighth 
book  of  the  Gallic  war,  and  communicated  informa- 
tion for  the  history  of  the  Alexandrean  and  African  ex- 
peditions, which  are  now  usually  published  along  with 
his  own  commentaries,  and  may  be  considered  as  their 
supplement  or  continuation.    The  author  of  these 
works,  which  nearly  complete  the  interesting  story  of 
the  campaigns  of  Cesar,  was  Aulus  Hirtius,  one  of  his 
most  zealous  followers  and  most  confidential  friends. 
The  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  war  contains  the  ac- 
count of  the  renewal  of  the  contest  by  the  states  of 
Ganl  after  the  surrender  of  Alesia,  and  of  the  different 
battles  that  ensued,  at  most  of  which  Hirtius  wss  per- 
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•orally  present,  till  the  final  pacification,  whan  Cesar, 
learning  the  designs  which  were  forming  against  him 
it  Rome,  set  oat  for  Italy.  Cesar,  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  thud  book  of  the  civil  war,  mentions  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Alexandrean.  Hirtius  was  not 
personally  present  at  die  succeeding  events  of  this 
Egyptian  contest,  in  which  Cnaar  was  involved  with 
the  general*  of  Ptolemy,  nor  during  his  rapid  cam- 
paigns in  Pantos  against  Pharnaces,  and  against  the 
remains  of  the  Pompeian  party  in  Africa,  where  they 
lad  assembled  under  Scipio,  and,  being  supported  by 
Jobs,  still  presented  a  formidable  appearance.  He 
collected,  however,  the  leading  events  from  the  eon- 
venation  of  Cesser,  and  the  officers  who  were  engaged 
in  these  campaigns.  He  has  obviously  imitated  the 
style  of  his  master  ;  and  the  resemblance  which  he  has 
happily  attained,  has  given  an  appearance  of  unity  and 
eonaistenee  to  the  whole  aeries  of  these  well-written 
tod  authentic  memoirs.  It  appears  that  Hirtius  car- 
ried down  the  history  even  to  the  death  of  Cawar :  for 
in  his  preface  addressed  to  Balbus,  he  says  that  he  had 
brought  down  what  was  left  imperfect  from  the  trans- 
actions at  Alexandres,  to  the  end,  not  of  the  civil  dis- 
sensions, to  a  termination  of  which  there  was  no  pros- 
pect, but  of  the  life  of  Caesar.  This  Utter  part,  how- 
ever, of  the  Commentaries  of  Hirtius,  has  been  lost. 
It  seems  now  to  be  generally  acknowledged  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  book  Dt  Bello  Hirpaxko, 
which  relaxes  Csrear'i  second  campaign  in  Spain,  un- 
dertaken against  young  Cneius  Pompey,  who,  having 
assembled,  m  the  ulterior  province  of  that  country, 
those  of  ha  father's  party  woo  had  survived  the  disas- 
ters in  Thessaiy  and  Africa,  and  being  joined  by  some 
of  the  native  states,  presented  a  formidable  resistance 
to  the  power  of  Caesar,  till  his  hopes  were  terminated 
by  the  decisive  battle  ofMonda.  Dodwell,  indeed,  in 
his  Dissertation  Dt  aaetore  Belli  Ocdlici,  dec.,  main- 
tains, that  it  was  originally  written  by  Hirtius,  but  was. 
interpolated  by  Julius  Celsus,  s  Constant] no poli tan  wri- 
ter of  the  sixth  or  seventh  century.  Voesius,  however, 
whose  opinion  is  the  one  more  commonly  received,  at- 
tributes it  to  Cains  Oppius,  who  wrote  the  Lives  of 
Dlostrkros  Captains,  and  also  a  book  to  prove  that  the 
Egyptian  Cswarion  was  not  the  son  of  Cawar.  (Dwn- 
top'»  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  191,  teqq.)  The 
best  editions  of  Caesar's  Commentaries  are,  the  mag- 
nificent one  by  Dr.  Clarke,  foL,  Load.,  1713;  that  of 
Cambridge,  with  a  Greek  translation,  4to,  1787 ;  that 
of  Oadeodorp,  3  vols.  4to,  L.  Bat.,  1737 ;  that  of  the 
Elzevirs,  8vo,  L.  Bat.,  1636  ;  that  of  Oberlmus,  Lips., 
1819, 8vo ;  and  that  of  Achaintre  and  Lemaire,  Paris, 
4  vols.  8vo,  1819-33. — II.  The  name  Csnar  became  a 
title  of  honour  for  the  Roman  emperors,  commencing 
with  Augustus,  and  at  a  later  period  designated  also  the 
presamptive  heirs  to  the  empire.  (Kid.  Augustus.)— 
Ul.  The  twelve  Caesars,  as  they  are  styled  In  history, 
were  Julia*  Ctuar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
CUaiixt,  Nero,  Galba,  0(ko,  Yittttau,  Yerpanan, 
Titu*,  Donation.  These  succeeded  each  other  in  the 
order  wbich  we  have  mentioned.  The  true  line  of  the 
Caesars,  however,  terminated  in  Nero. 

(>^s  a  a  AUOusTi,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
sow  Saragoua,  so  called  from  its  founder,  Augustus 
Caesar,  by  whom  it  was  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Iberns,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  Subduba.  It  was 
lae  birthplace  of  the  poet  Prudentios.  (Itidor.,  Hi*p. 
Blvaal.,  15,  1. — Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  438.) 

CMai.rn.ix,  I.  the  principal  city  of  Samaria,  situate 
so  the  coast,  and  anciently  catted  Tunis  Stratonts, 
**  Straw's  tower."  Who  this  Strato  was  is  not  clearly 
ascertained.  In  the  preface  to  the  Novels  it  is  stated 
that  he  came  from  Greece  and  founded  this  place ;  an 
event  which  took  place  probably  under  the  reign  of  Se- 
leacus,  the  first  king  of  Syria.  The  first  inhabitants 
were  Syrians  and  Greeks.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  30, 
9.)    It  was  subsequently  made  a  magnificent  city  and 


port  by  Herod,  who  called  it  Cmsarea  in  honour  of 
Augustus ;  and  it  now  began  to  receive  Jews  among 
ita  inhabitants.  Frequent  contentions  hence  arose, 
in  consequence  of  the  diversity  of  faiths  that  prevailed 
within  ita  walls.  Here  the  Roman  governor  resided, 
and  a  Roman  garrison  was  continually  kept.  Vespa- 
sian, after  the  Jewish  war,  settled  a  Roman  colony  in 
it,  with  the  additional  title  of  Coloma  prima  FUtvia. 
{Ulpian,  1,  it  cent.)  In  later  times  it  became  the 
capital  of  Palantina  Prima.  This  city  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  Here  King  A  grip- 
pa  was  smitten,  for  neglecting  to  give  God  the  praise 
when  the  people  loaded  him  with  flattery.  Here  Cor- 
nelius, the  centurion,  was  baptised  ;  and  also  Philip, 
the  deacon,  with  his  four  daughters ;  and  here  Agabus, 
the  prophet,  foretold  to  Paul  that  be  would  be  bound  at 
Jerusalem.  (Act*,  8,  10.)  The  modem  name  of  the 
place  is  KaUoritk.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Euaebi- 
us. — II.  The  capital  of  Mauritania  Canariensis,  and  a 
place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emper- 
ors. It  was  originally  called  Iol,  but  waa  beautified 
at  a  subsequent  period  by  Juba,  who  made  it  his  resi- 
dence, and  changed  its  name  to  Cassarea,  in  honour  of 
Augustus.  This  city  waa  situate  on  the  coast,  to  the 
west,  of  Saldas,  and,  according  to  D'Anvitte,  ita  re- 
mains are  to  be  found  at  the  modem  harbour  of  Vaeur. 
(Pun.,  6,  t  —MeU,  1,  6.— Strab.,  671.) — III.  Ad 
Argssum,  the  capital  of  Cappadocia,  called  by  this 
name  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  previously  Maxaca.  It 
was  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  ArgsaUs,  as  ita  name 
indicates,  and  waa  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  ita  found- 
ation having  even  been  ascribed  by  some  writers  to 
Mesech,  the  son  of  Japhet.  (Joujh.,  Ant.  Jud.,  1,6.) 
Philostorgius,  however,  says  it  was  first  called  Maze, 
from  Mosoch,  a  Cappadocian  chief,  and  afterward  Ma- 
ss. (Srrai.,  530.)  The  'modem  name  is  Kaita- 
rieh.  This  city,  as  Strata  reports,  was  subject  to  great 
inconveniences,  being  ill  supplied  with  water,  and  des- 
titute of  fortifications.  The  surrounding  country  waa 
also  unproductive,  consisting  of  a  dry,  sandy  plain, 
with  several  volcanic  pita  for  the  space  of  many  stadia 
around  the  town.  And  vet  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
in  modem  times,  travellers  are  struck  with  the  great 
quantity  of  vegetables  offered  for  sale  in  the  market  of 
Kauarith,  and  it  is  said  that  there  is  no  part  of  Asia 
Minor  which  surpasses  the  neighbourhood  for  the 
quality  and  variety  of  its  fruits.  (JTmnetr's  Travel*, 
p.  103.— CranKr**  Ana  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  118.)— IV. 
Philippi,  a  town  on  the  northern  confines  of  Palestine, 
in  the  district  of  Trachelitis,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Paneus,  and  near  the  springs  of  the  Jordan.  It  was 
also  called  Leshem,  Lsish,  Dan,  and  Panes*.  The 
name  Paneas  ia  supposed  to  have  been  given  it  by  the 
Phoenicians.  The  appellation  of  Dan  was  given  to  it  by 
the  tribe  of  that  name,  because  the  portion  assigned  to 
them  was  "  too  little  for  them,"  end  they  therefore 
".went  tap  to  fight  against  Leshem  (or  Lsish,  Judg., 
18,  29),  and  took  it,"  calling  it  "  Dan,  after  the  name 
of  Dan,  their  father."  (Jotk.,  19,  47.)  Eusebius  snd 
Jerome  distinguish  Dsn  from  Paneas  as  if  they  were 
different  places,  though  near  each  other  ;  but  moat 
writers  consider  them  as  one  place,  and  even- Jerome 
himself,  on  Ezek.,  48,  says,  that  Dan  or  Leshem  was 
afterward  called  Paneas.  Philip,  the  tetrarch,  rebuilt 
it,  or,  at  least,  embellished  and  enlarged  it,  and  named 
it  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius ;  and 
afterward  Agrippa,  in  compliment  to  Nero,  called  it 
Neronias.  According  to  Burckhardt,  the  site  is  now 
called  Bonis*.  (Pan.,  5,  16. — htepk.  Ant.  Jud., 
18,  3. — Id.,  Bell  Jud.,  1, 16.— Sozom.,  3,  81.)— V. 
Insula,  now  the  isle  of  Jersey. 

GssabIon,  the  reputed  son  of  Julius  Cesar  and 
Cleopatra.  Plutarch  calls  him  the  son  of  Csaear,  bat 
Dio  Caseins  (47,  81)  throws  doubt  on  his  paternity. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Augustus.  (Sudan.,  Ytt. 
Jul.,  c.  53.— U.,  Tit.  Aug.,  17.) 
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Cjmaiis  aba,  placed  by  Ptolemy  new  the  Tanais, 
tn  what  ia  now  called  the  country  of  the  Don  Canada. 
They  are  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  honour  of 
some  one  of  tbe  Roman  emperors  by  some  neighbouring 
prince ;  perhaps  by  Polemo,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberias. 
Near  the  source  of  the  Tanais  Ptolemy  places  the 
Alexandri  Am,  which  see.  (Sfrab.,  493.—  Toot., 
Ann.,  12,  15.— Dio  Cat*.,  8,  S.—Manrurt,  Geogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  159). 

Casabodunum,  now  Tours,  the  capital  of  the  Tu- 
■Ones.  (Amm-  Martell.,  16,  t$.—Gr«g.  Two*.,  10, 
19.— Snip.  Sever.,  Dial  3,  8.) 

Gssabomaovs,  I.  now  Btavmu,.  the  capital  of  the 
Bellovaci.  (Anion.,  irus.) — II.  A  city  of  the  Trino- 
bantes  in  Britain,  answering,  aa  is  thought,  to  what  is 
now  Ckeltntfori.  It  lay  88  miles  north  of  Loodinum. 
(Anton.,  ten.)   The  Peutinger  Table  calls  it  Baie- 


Oasia  sylva,  a  forest  in  Qermany,  in  tbe  territory 
of  tbe  IstssTOnes  and  Sicambri.  It  ia  supposed  to  cor- 
respond to  the  present  forest  of  Hteeruald.  (Taeit., 
Ann.,  1,  60.— BroHer,  ad  Tacit.,  I.  c.) 

Oaso  or  ICsso,  a  Roman  pranomen,  peculiar  to 
the  Fabian  family.  Thus  we  nam  Gxso  Fabius  in 
Livy  (a,  48),  and  Caeo  Qoihtiu*  in  the  same  writer 
(8,  11).  In  ancient  inscriptions  it  is  more  commonly 
written  with  an  initial  K.— The  latter  of  the  two  ins> 
vidoals  just  mentioned  was  the  son  of  L-  Quintius 
Cincinnatos,  and  opposed  the  tribunes  in  their  passage 
of  the  Lex  Terantula.  He  was  brought  to  trial  far 
this,  and  also  for  the  crime  of  homicide  that  was  alleged 
against  him,  but  escaped  death  by  going  into  voluntary 
exile.   (Lifjf,  3, 11,  «*».)" 

Gi'iciHos,  a  river  ef  Italy  in  Brutium,  near  the 
Epizephyrian  Lderi,  and  at  one-  time  separating  the 
territories  of  Locri  and  Rhegiom.  It  is  noticed  by  an- 
cient writers  for  a  natural  phenomenon  which  was 
observed  to  occur  on  its  banks.  It  was  said  that  the 
cicadas  on  the  Locrian  aide  were  always  chirping  and 
musical,  while  those  on  the  opposite  side  were  as  con- 
stantly silent.  The  Caicinus  is  supposed  by  Roman- 
aUi  to  correspond  to  the  AmendoUa,  which  falls  into 
the  sea  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Cape  Sport* 
vento.   (Cramer' t  Ave.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  413.) 

Caiohs,  I.  a  companion  of  .(Eneas.  (  Vvg.,  J&n.,  1, 
187.)— II.  A  river  of  Mysia,  falling  into  the  J2gean 
Sea,  opposite  Lesbos.  On  its  banks  stood  the  city  of 
Pergamns,  and  at  its  mouth  the  port  of  Elasa.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  present  Girmuti.  Ac- 
cording to  Mannert,  however,  its  modern  name  is  the 
Maniragorai.  (Pliny,  5,  30.— Mela,  1,  18.— Virg., 
Georg.,  4,  870.— Ovid,  Met,  16,  277.)  , 

Caibta,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Latium,  southeast 
of  tbe  promontory  of  Circeii,  which  was  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Caieta,  the  nurse  of  42neaa, 
who  was  buried  there.  ( Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  1.)  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  fable,  since  iEneas  never  was  in 
Italy.  Equally  objectionable  is  the  etymology  of  Au- 
relius  Victor,  who  derives  the  name  from  koUiv,  to 
burn,  because  the  fleet  of  iEneas  was  burned  here :  as 
if  the  Trojans  spoke  Greek  !  Strabo  (233)  furnishes 
the  best  explanation.  It  comes,  according  to  him,  from 
a  Laconian  term  (xBidrra),  denoting  a  hollow  or  cav- 
ity ;  in  allusion,  perhaps,  to  a  receding  of  the  shore. 
It  is  now  Gotta.  The  harbour  of  Caista  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  finest  and  most  commodious  in  Italy. 
Cicero  laments  on  one  occasion  that  so  noble  a  port 
should  be  subject  to  the  depredations  of  pirates  even  in 
the  open  day.  (Prolog.  Man. — Compare  Flow*,  1, 
16) 

Caius  and  Caia,  a  pranomen  very  common  at 
Rome  to  both  aexes.  In  this  word,  and  also  in  Cneiut, 
the  C  must  be  pronounced  like  G.  (Quintil.,  1,  7.) 
C,  in  its  natural  position,  denoted  the  name  of  the 
male,  and  when  reversed  that  of  the  female  :  thus,  C 
was  equivalent  to  CAIUS ;  but  0  to  CAIA  Female 
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nranomim,  which  were  marked  with  an  inverted  capi- 
tal, were,  however,  early  disused  among  the  Roman. 
The  custom  after  this  was,  in  case  there  wu  only 
one  daughter,  to  name  her  after  the  gent.  If  then 
were  two,  to  distinguish  them  by  major  and  minor 
added  to  their  names ;  if  there  were  more  than  two, 
they  were  distinguished  by  their  number,  Prima,  Se- 
cunda,  etc.  Thus  we  have,  in  the  firstcase,  Tallin,  the 
daughter  of  Cicero,  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Cesser  j  and 
in  the  second,  Cornelia.  Major,  Cornelia  Minor,  4c. 

Calabu.    Vid.  Quintus,  II. 

Calabria,  the  part  of  Italy  occupied  by  the  anciest 
Calabri.  It  seems  to  have  been  that  portion  of  the 
Ispygian  peninsula  extending  from  Brundiaium  to  the 
city  of  Hydruntum,  answering  nearly  to  what  is  now 
called  Terra  di  Lecce.  Ita  name  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Oriental  "  Kaltb"  or  pitch,  on 
account  of  the  resin  obtained  from  the  pines  of  this 
country.  It  was  also  called  Messania  and  Iapygis. 
The  poet  Ennuis  was  born  here.  The  country  was 
fertile,  and  produced  a  variety  of  fruits,  much  cattle, 
and  excellent  honey.  (Virg.,  G.,  3,  425. — HoraL, 
04.,  1,  31 ;  Upoi.,  1, 27, 1.— PJw.,8,  48.) 

Calaoouus.  There  were  two  cities  of  this  name 
in  ancient  Spain,  both  of  them  in  the  territory  of  the 
Vasconea.  One  was  called  Calagurrit  Fthiiarauu, 
the  other  CaUgumi  Nazdca.  The  moderns  are  not 
yet  decided  which  of  these  two  cities  answers  to  the 
present  Calahorra  and  which  to  Loharrt.  It  is  genet- 
ally  thought  that  Calagurris  Fibularenaia  is  the  modem 
Calahorra,  but  Marca  ia  in  favour  of  Loharrt,  and 
his  opinion  appears  confirmed  by  Livy.  (Pelr.  it 
Marco,  2,  28.— La.,  fiagm.,  lib.  91,  ti.  Brunt.,  p. 
27.) 

Calais  and  Zero.    Vid.  Zetes. 

Calamis,  a  vary  celebrated  statuary,  and  engraver 
on  silver,  respecting  whose  birthplace,  and  the  city  in 
which  he  exercised  nis  profession,  ancient  writers  have 
given  no  information.    Tbe  period  when  he  flourished 

rtars  to  have  been  very  near  that  of  Phidias.  From 
account  given  of  bis  works  by  the  ancient  writers, 
he  would  seem  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat  industri- 
ous artists  of  antiquity,  for  he  executed  statues  of 
every  description,  in  bronze,  marble,  and  in  gold 
blended  with  ivory.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  refer  to 
his  productions  as  not  sufficiently  refined,  though  su- 
perior in  tl)is  respect  to  those  of  his  predecessors. 
(Cic.,  Brat.,  18,  70.— Quintil.,  18,  10.— Siltig,  Did- 
Art.,  ».  ».) 

Calamus,  a  celebrated  Indian  philosopher,  one  of 
the  gymnosophists.  He  followed  Alexander  from  In- 
dia, and,  becoming  unwell  when  they  had  reached  Per- 
sia, he  desired  to  nave  bis  funeral  pile  erected.  Hav- 
ing offered  up  his  prayers,  poured  libations  upon  him- 
self, and  cut  off  part  of  his  hair  and  thrown  it  into  the 
fire,  be  ascended  the  pile,  and  moved  not  at  the  ap- 
proach of  the  flames.  Plutarch  says,  that,  in  taking 
leave  of  the  Macedonians,  he  desired  them  to  spend 
the  day  in  merriment  and  drinking  with  their  king, 
"  For  I  shall  see  him,"  said  he,  "  in  a  little  while  at 
Babylon."  Alexander  died  in  Babylon  three  months 
after  this.  Calanus  was  in  his  eighty-third  year  when 
he  burned  himself  on  the  funeral  pile.    (Cie.,  it  Die* 

1,  Anion,  et  Plut.  an  AUx.—JElian,  V.  R, 

2,  41,  6,  6.— Vol.  Max.,  1,  8.) 

Calaubba,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Sarorricus,  oppo- 
site the  harbour  of  Trcexene  in  ArgoKa.  It  obtained 
its  greatest  celebrity  from  the  death  of  Demosthenes. 
Before  that  event,  however,  it  was  a  place  of  great 
note  and  sanctity.  Neptune  was  said  to  have  re- 
ceived it  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Deloe,  agreeably 
to  the  advice  of  an  oracle.  (Epkor.  ap  Strati.,  374.) 
His  temple  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  the 
sanctuary  accounted  an  inviolable  asylum.  Seven 
confederate  cities  here  held  an  assembly  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Amphictyonic  council,  ana  joined  in 
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tj»  the  god.  Strabe  Dime*  Hermi- 
sae,  Eptdaaraa,  Jigies,  Athene,  Prssie,  Naoplis,  and 
tks  alinysn  Orebcenenaa.  Argue  subsequsntly  repce- 
■ailed  Naapiia,  end  Sputa  succeeded  I*  Praaie. 
(SfraA,  I.  c.)  In  tbiej  njKtauj  Demosthenes,  who 
tad  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Macedonian 
sovereign,  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  hie  satellite*. 
Hera  he  swaUbwed  poison  and  terminated  bis  exist- 
ence. (Pb*„  Fit.  Dtm—tk.— Asm,  9,  83.)  A 
naauuaont  sna  raised  to  this  peat  onto  within  it* 
esribolus,  and  divine  honours  wen  paid  to  him  by  the 
Cslsaresna.  According  to  Strsbo,  the  island  of  CaJan- 
na  was  bur  stadia,  from  the  shore,  and  thirty  in  cir- 
cuit. It  is  now  called  Pore,  e*  "  the  ford,"  as  toe 
mnow  channel  "by  which  it  is  assented  from  the 
mainline1  may,  in  calm  weather,  bo  passed  en  foot 
The  temple  of  Neptune  was  situated  at  some  duv 
twee  nam  the  sea,  on  one  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  island,  Dodweli  oheame  (Cau*.  Tmr,  toL  8, 
p.  876),  mat  not  a  single  column  of  this  celobrated 
smctoary  is  standing,  dot  is  the  was  Host  fragment  to 
be  men  among  the  nuns, 

Cslcbus,  a  celebrated  soothsayer,  eon  of  Theater. 
He  had  received  from  Apollo  the  knowledge  of  fntote 
•vents;  and  the  Greeks,  accordingly,  on  their  de- 
partnre  in  the  Trojan  war,  nominated  him  their  high- 
prieit  and  prophet.  Among  the  interpretation  of  eveata 
impaled  to  Urn,  it  is  said  be  predicted  that  Troy  could 
ant  be  taken  without  the  aid  of  Acnnlee ;  and  that, 
baring  observed  a  serpent,  daring  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
sneer  sn  altar,  ascend  a  tree,  and  devour 
t  bods  with,  their  mother,  and  afterward  be- 
eef  changed  into  stone,  ha  inferred  that  the 
siege  of  Trey  weald  lest  ten  reus.    He  also  foretold 
thai  lbs  Grecian  fleet,  which  was  at  that  same  time 
detained  by  contrary  winds  in  the  harbour  of  Aulis, 
woald  not  he  able  to  sail  until  Agamemnon  should 
hare  sacrificed  hie  own  daughter  Iphigeuia.  Cliches 
slmadrised  Agamemnon,  daring  the  pantile oce  by  which 
Apollo  desolated  tan  Grecian  camp,  to  restore  Chry- 
sets,  ss  the  only  means  of  appeasing  the  god.  He 
was  consulted,  indeed,  on  every  sfisir  of  importaaee, 
ad  appesa  to  have  often  determined,  with  Agameav 
sen  and  Ulysses,  the  import  of  the  oracles  which  be 
aapsiinded.    Hie  death  is  said  to  have  happened  aa 
foUows.   After  the  taking  of  Troy,  he  accompanied 
Amnhflochnsteon  of  Amnhiaiana,to  Colophon  in  famis. 
It  had  been  predicted  that  fan  should  not  die  until  be 
frond  a  prophet  naoce  skilful  than  himself:  this  he  ex- 
eerieaced  in  the  person  of  Mopsne.    He  wss  unable 
id  tell  hew  many  figs  were  on  the  branches  of  a  car- 
tas] ag-ttae  ;  and  when  Moosus  mentioned  the  exact 
somber,  Calebaa  retired  to  the  wood  of  Claras,  sacred 
to  A  potto,  where  be  expired  of  grief  and  mortification. 
— Celebes  had  the  patroaynaoafTheetoridee.  (ifom., 
JZ,  1, 69,  dtc. — AStck. ,  Ag  am. — Eurip.,  lfktg.~-Pu* 
ata.,1,48.) 

Caudobia,  a  country  in  the  north  of  Britain,  now 
called  StatimuL  The  ancient  Caledonia  compre- 
hended all  those  countries  which  lay  to  the  north  of 
the  Fort*  sod  Clyde.  It  wss  never  completely  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  though  Agriooh  penetrated  to 
(be  Toy,  and  8ev/enrs  into  the  very  heart  of  the  conn- 
try.  The  Caledonians  sre  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Celtic  words  Gatl  Dun,  implying 
"the  Gael  (Gaols)  of  the  mountains,"  i.  e.,  ••  High- 
landers.'' These  Gallic  tribes  were  driven  into  Scot- 
land, from  Britain,  by  the  conquests  of  the  Belgic  or 
Kharie  race.  (Compare  Adding' t  Mitkridatu,  vol. 
*,p.7B.) 

Caubtov,  a  city  of  Spain,  in  the  country  of  Beti- 
ca,  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Ctzalia. 
The  ancient  puce  was  famed  for  making  bricks  of 
so  muck  bghtneaa  that  they  Hosted  upon  the  water, 
(flu.,  35,  49.—  Vitna.,  S,  3.)  This  waa  also  done 
st  Mssatbs  (MaraeMt)  in  Gaul,  and  at  Pilar*  in 
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( Vttnre. ,l.c.)  According  to  a  modern  authcrt- 
ty,  the  same  kind  of  bricks  are  made  in  Italy,  "  it 
ana  tingolarttnma  tpteit  d>  moMsa*."  (Fabrmi, 
Ditwrt.,  Fsnsxis,  1797,  8vo.) 

Calks,  a  city  of  Campania,  to  the  south  of  Tea- 
num.  now  Coin.  According  to  Lrry  (8,  16),  it  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Ausones,  but  was  conquered  by 
the  Remans,  and  colonised  (A.U.C.  421).  The  Aget 
Catenas  wss  orach  celebrated  for  its  vineyards.  (  VU. 
Fslemum.) 

Calbtis,  s  Belgic  tribe  in  Gaul,  north  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Sequaaa,  and  inhabiting  the  peninsula  which 
that  river  makes  with  the  sea.  Their  territory  is  now 
U  nay*  de  Gear,  forming  s  part  of  Normandy,  in  the 
department  it  U  Stiru-htftriewrt.  Their  capital 
waa  Jubobona,  now  LUUUmne.  Strsbo  calls  them 
KeArroi,  end  hence  on  D'Anville's  Msp  of  Ancient 
Gaul  they  ere  named  CaliU.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other 
band,  gives  KoAnrcc/.  They  appear  to  have  been 
ranked  by  Cesar  among  the  Armoric  states,  if  in  one 
pert  of  his  Commentaries  (A  G.,  7, 76)  we  reed  Caiettm 
for  Qodetet.  They  could  easily  have  been  connected 
with  the  Armoric  tribes  by  commercial  rets  lions  snd 
affinity,  and  yet  have  belonged,  by  their  position,  to  the 
Belgic  race.  (Leauure,  bid.  Gtogr.  ad  Cat.,  p.  390. 
— 6p.,  vol  4.) 

Calmula,  Cains  Cesar  Augustus  Germanic  us,  son 
of  Germanic  as  and  Agrippina,  waa  bom  AD.  IS, 
in  the  camp,  probably  in  Germany,  and  waa  brought 
nong  the  legions.  (Autoa.,  Fat.  Cahg.,  8.) 
he  received  from  the  soldiers  the  eumsme  of 
Caligula,  from  his  being  arrayed,  when  quite  young, 
like  a  common  soldier,  snd  weering  a  Utile  pair  of 
caliga,  a  kind  of  shoe  or  covering  for  the  feet  used 
chiefly  by  the  common  soldiers.  This  wss  done  in 
order  to  secure  towards  him  the  good-will  of  the 
troops.  Caligula  himself,  however,  disliked  the  sp- 
peUatiea  in  after  days,  snd  preferred  that  of  Cane 
Cesar,  which  is  also  his  historical  name.  Upon  Ins 
tether's  death  be  returned  from  Syria,  and  lived  with 
his  mother  till  bar  exile,  when  he  removed  to  the  ree> 
deaee  of  Li  vis  Augusts,  his  great-grandmother,  whoa* 
funeral  oration  he  delivered  in  public,  while  he 
still  wore  the  fraUxta.  He  afterward  remained  m 
the  family  of  his  grandmother  Antonia  until  his 
twentieth,  year,  when,  being  invited  to  Capree  by  the 
emperor,  ha  assumed  tho  drees  proper  to  Manhood, 
but  without  the  customary  ceremonies.  In  the  court 
of  his  grandfather,  his  naturally  mean  and  vicious  tem- 
per appeared  in  a  servile  compliance  with  the  caprices 
of  those  in  power,  in  a  wanton  love  of  cruelty  towards 
the  unfortunate,  and  in  the  most  abandoned  snd  un- 
principled debauchery ;  so  that  Tiberius  observed, 
that  he  was  breeding  a  second  Phsethon  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  workL  (Suetm.,  Csi ,  c.  10.)  Tibe- 
rias bad,  by  bis  testament,  appointed  his  two  grand- 
sons, Csius  Cassr  snd  Tiberius  Gemellus,  the  latter 
the  son  of  Drusus,  joint  heirs  of  the  empire.  The 
first  act  of  Caligula,  however,  was  to  assemble  the  son- 
ata, for  the  purpose  of  declaring  the  invalidity  of  the 
will ;  and  this  being  readily  effected,  and  Tiberias  Ge- 
mellus being  declared  too  young  to  rule,  Cains  Cassr 
Cslignls  wss  immediately  proclaimed  emperor.  Tbia 
appointment  was  received  with,  the  most  unbounded 
joy  both  at  Rome  end  in  the  provinces,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  new  prince  seemed  at  first  to  promise  one 
of  toe  most  suspicions  of  reigns.  But  this  wss  all 
dissimulation  on  bis  pert ;  a  dissimulation  which  he 
bad  learned  under  his  wily  predecessor ;  for  Caligula 
esteemed  it  prudent  to  assume  the  appearance  of  mod- 
eration, liberality,  and  justice,  till  be  should  be  firmly 
seated  on  the  throne,  and  freed  from  all  apprehension 
lest  the  claims  of  the  young  Tiberias  might  be  revived 
on  any  offence  having  been  taken  by  the  senate.  He 
interred,  in  the  most  honourable  manner,  the  remains 
of  his  mother  and  of  hie  brother  Nero,  set  free  all  state 
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prisoners,  recalled  the  banished,  and  forbade  all  prose- 
cations  for  treason.  He  conferred  on  the  magistrates 
free  and  independent  power.  Although  the  will  of 
Tiberius  had  been  declared,  by  the  senate,  to  be  null 
end  void,  he  fulfilled  every  article  of  it,  with  the  ex- 
ception only  of  that  above  mentioned.  When  he  was 
chosen  consul,  he  took  his  uncle  Claudius  as  his  col- 
league. Thus  he  distinguished  the  first  eight  months 
of  his  reign  by  many  actions  dictated  by  the  pro- 
foundest  hypocrisy,  but  which  appeared  magnanimous 
and  noble  to  the  eyea  of  the  world,  when  he  fell,  on  a 
sudden,  dangerously  ill,  m  consequence,  as  has  been 
imagined,  of  a  love-potion  given  him  by  his .  mistress 
Milonia  Csesonia  (whom  he  afterward  married),  with  a 
view  to  secure  his  unconstant  affections.  On  recov- 
ering from  this  malady,  whether  weary  by  this  time  of 
the  restraints  of  hypocrisy,  or  actually  deranged  in  his 
intellect  by  the  inflammatory  effects  of  the  potion 
which  he  had  taken  (Juv.,  Sat.,  «,  614),  the  emperor 
threw  off  all  appearance  of  virtue  and  moderation,  as 
well  as  all  prudential  considerations,  and  acted  on  every 
occasion  with  the  mischievous  violence  of  unbridled 
passions  and  wanton  power,  so  that  the  tyranny  of 
Tiberius  was  forgotten  in  the  enormities  of  Caligula. 
(Senec.,  Contol.  ad  Helv.,  9,  c.  779.)  The  most  ex- 
quisite tortures  served  him  for  enjoyments.  During 
his  meals  he  caused  criminals,  and  even  innocent  per- 
sons, to  be  stretched  on  the  rack  and  beheaded  :  the 
most  respectable  persons  were  daily  executed.  In  the 
madness  of  his  arrogance  he  even  considered  himself  a 
god,  and  caused  the  honours  to  be  paid  to  him  which 
were  paid  to  Apollo,  to  Mars,  and  even  to  Jupiter. 
He  built  a  temple  to  his  own  divinity.  At  one  time 
he  wished  that  the  whole  Roman  people  had  but  one 
head,  that  he  might  be  able  to  cut  it  off  at  a  single 
blow.  He  frequently  repeated  the  words  of  an  old 
poet,  Oderiru  dum  metuant  One  of  his  greatest 
follies  was  the  building  of  a  bridge  of  vessels  between 
Bais  and  Puteoli,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Xerxes  over 
the  Hellespont.  He  himself  consecrated  this  grand 
structure  with  great  splendour ;  and,  after  he  had 
passed  the  night  following  in  a  revel  with  his  friends, 
in  order  to  do  something  extraordinary  before  his  de- 
parture, he  caused  a  crowd  of  persons,  without  dis- 
tinction of  age,  rank,  or  character,  to  be  seized,  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  On  his  return  he  entered  Rome 
in  triumph,  because,  as  he  said,  he  had  conquered 
nature  herself.  After  this  he  made  preparations  for  an 
expedition  against  the  Germans,  passed  with  more  than 
100,000  men  over  the  Rhine,  but  returned  after  be  had 
.ravelled  a  few  miles,  and  that  without  having  seen  an 
enemy.  Such  was  his  terror,  that,  when  he  came  to  the 
river,  and  found  the  .bridge  obstructed  by  the  crowd 
upon  it,  he  caused  himself  to  be  passed  over  the  heads 
of  the  soldiers.  He  then  went  to  Gaol,  which  he  plun- 
dered with  unexampled  rapacity.  Not  content  with  the 
considerable  booty  thus  obtained,  he  sold  all  the  prop- 
erty of  his  sisters  Agrippina  and  Livilla,  whom  he  ban- 
ished. He  also  sold  the  furniture  of  the  old  court,  the 
clothes  of  Augustus,  Agrippina,  &c.  Before  he  left 
Gaul  be  declared  his  intention  of  going  .to  Britain. 
He  collected  his  army  on  the  coast,  embarked  in  a 
magnificent  galley,  but  returned  when  he  had  hardly 
left  the  land,  drew  up  his  forces,  ordered  the  signal 
of  battle  to  be  sounded,  and  commanded  the  soldiers 
to  fill  their  helmets  with  sheUs,  while  he  cried  out, 
"  This  booty,  ravished  from  the  sea,  ia  fit  for  my  pal- 
ace and  the  capitol."  When  he  returned  to  Rome  he 
was  desirous  of  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  achieve- 
ments, but  contented  himself  with  an  ovation.  Dis- 
contented with  the  senate,  he  resolved  to  destroy  the 
greater  part  of  the  members,  and  the  most  distinguish- 
ed men  of  Rome.  This  is  proved  by  two  books 
which  were  found  after  his  death,  wherein  the  names 
of  the  proscribed  were  noted  down,  and  of  which  one 
was  entitled  Giaduu  (Sword),  and  the  other  Pugillut 
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(Dagger).  He  became  reconciled  to  the  senate  agin 
when  he  found  it  worthy  of  him.  He  supported  pub- 
lic brothels  and  gaming-  honses,  and  received  himself 
die  entrance-money  of  the  visiters.  His  bona,  named 
Indtatut,  was  his  favourite.  This  horse  he  made  one 
of  his  priests,  and,  by  way  of  insult  to  the  repub- 
lic, declared  it  also  consul.  It  was  kept  ru  an 
ivory  stable,  and  fed  from  a  golden  manger ;  and,  when 
it  was  invited  to  feast  at  the  emperor's  table,  gilt  con 
was  served  up  in  a  golden  baain  of  exquisite  work- 
manship. He  had  even  the  intention  of  destroying  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  was  on  the  point  of  removing 
the  works  and  images  of  Virgil  and  Livy  from  all  libra, 
ries  :  those  of  the  former,  because,  as  be  said,  he  wis 
destitute  of  genius  and  learning  ;  those  of  the  latter, 
because  he  was  not  to  be  depended  upon  as  an  histo- 
rian. '  Caligula's  morals  were,  from  his  youth  upward, 
abominably  corrupt.  After  he  had  married  and  repu- 
diated several  wives,  Cassonia  retained  a  permanent 
hold  on  his  affections.  A  number  of  conspirators,  at 
the  head  of  Whom  were  Chorea  and  Cornelius  Sabi- 
nus,  both  tribunes  of  the  prstorian  cohorts,  murdered 
him  in  the  29th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourth  of  bit 
tyrannical  reign,  A.D.  41.  (Crmier,  Hi»t.  du  Emp. 
Rim.,  vol.  3,  p.  1,  teqq. — Eneyelep.  Americ.,  vol.  ft, 
p.  405,  teqq. — Encyclop.  Metropol.,  din.  3,  vol.  ft,  p. 
434,*e?f) 

Callaici  or  CAllaci,  a  people  of  Spain,  is  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  country.  They  inhabited  what 
is  now  Galticia,  together  with  the  Portuguese  prov- 
inces of  Entre-Douro-y-Minho  and  TraHoi-Mmia. 
(Entrap.,  4,  19.— Sii.  Ital.,  8,  368.— PUn.,  3, 3- 
Intcript.,  op.  Grater.) 

Calli  or  Oal«,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Calhuei,  it 
the  mouth  of  the  Durius.  It  ia  now  Oporto.  From 
Portut  Caller  comes,  by  a  corruption,  the  name  of 
modem  Portugal.  (Sii.  Ital.,  1%  696.— Kelt  Pa- 
tore.,  1,  14.— Cie.,  Agrar.,  8,  81.)  • 

Callus,  a  rich  Athenian,  who  offered  to  relets) 
Cimon,  son  of  Miltiadea,  from  prison,  into  which  be 
had  been  thrown  through  inability  to  pay  bis  fatWi 
fine,  if  be  would  give  him  the  hand  of  Elpinice,  Ci- 
mon's  sister  and  wife.  Cimon  consented,  but  with 
great  reluctance.  He  was  afterward  charged  with 
having  violated  the  terms  of  hie  agreement  with  Cal- 
liss,  which  was  looked  upon  by  the  Athenians  as  adul- 
tery on  his  part,  Elpinice  having  become  the  property 
of  another.  This  custom  of  marrying  sisters  it 
Athens  extended,  according  to-  Philo  Judssus,  onljto 
sisters  by  the  same  father,  and  was  forbidden  in  the 
case  of  sisters  by  the  same  mother.  Elpinice  wt» 
taken  in  marriage  by  Cimon,  because,  in  consequence 
of  his  extreme  poverty,  be  was  unable  to  provide  i 
suitable  match  for  her.  The  Lacedemonians  were 
forbidden  to  marry  any  of  their  kindred,  whether  in  the 
direct  degrees  of  ascent  or  descent ;  but  in  the  can 
of  a  collateral  it  was  allowed.  Several  of  the  barbe- 
rous  nations  seem  to  have  been  less  scrupulous  on 
this  head ;  the  Persians  especially  were  remarkable  fur 
such  unnatural  unions.   (C.  Nep.  et  Phu.  m  Cm.) 

Calliooloni,  a  hill  in  the  district  of  Troas,  deri- 
ving its  name  (icaXi)  xotevi))  from  the  pleasing  regu- 
larity of  its  form,  and  the  groves  by  which  it  seems 
for  ages  to  have  been  adomed.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  in  the  20th  book  of  the  Iliad  (v.  63  and  151). 
Strata  informs  us,  from  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  that  it 
was  ten  stadia  from  the  village  of  the  IUans  ('lhtut 
Koiufh  which  would  make  it  forty  stadia  from  Troy  it- 
self. It  was  situate  to  the  northwest  of  this  city, 
near  the  banks  Of  the  Simoi's.  (Compare  Le  Chat- 
lier't  Map  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  and  the  note  of  Hey*t 
to  the  262d  page  of  the  German  translation  of  Le 
Chevalier's  works  on  this  subject.  Consult  also 
Clarke' t  TraveU,  vol.  8,  p.  119,  Lend.,  8vo  ed.) 

Callicratis,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  caused  Dion  to 
be  assassinated.    (Fii  Dkm  I.) — II.  An  officer  in- 
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muted  with  tin  cits  of  the  treasure!  of  Sun  by  Alei- 
inder.  (Curt.,  6,  2.) — III.  An  architect,  who,  in  con- 
junction with  Ictinus,  built  the  Parthenon  at  Athena, 
ud  who  undertook  also  to  complete  the  long  walls 
tamed  tweP.o.  (Plat.,  Vit.  Pencl,  e.  18.)  He  ap- 
pears to  have  flourished  about  Olymp.  80  or  85.  ( Siilig, 
Did.  Art~,  m.  a>.) — IV.  A  sculptor,  distinguished  prin- 
cipally bj  the  minuteness  of  his  performances.  He  is 
rationed  aa  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  is  associated  with 
Mjimecides  by  jElian.  (V.  H,  1,  17.— Compare 
Galen,  Adhort.  ad  Art.,  e.  9.)  In  connexion  with 
this  anist  he  is  said  to  have  made  some  chariots  which 
could  be  covered  with  the  wings  of  a  fly,  and  to  have 
inscribed  on  a  grain  of  the  plant  eeeanatm  some  verses 
of  Homer.  (P/m.,  7,  SI.)  Galen,  therefore,  well  ap- 
plies to  him  the  epithet  /laraiorexvof.  Athenasus, 


however,  relates  that  he  engraved  only  large 
(11,  p.  782).    The  age  in  which  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
[SSig,  Diet.  Art.,  m.  v.) 

CiLUcajTiDAS,  a  Spartan,  who  succeeded  Lysan- 
der  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  He  took  Methym- 
ss,  and  rooted  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon.  He 
was  defeated  and  killed  near  the  Arginusaa,  in  a  naval 
battle,  B.C.  406.  He  was  one  of  the  last  that  pre- 
served the  true  Spartan  character,  which  had  become 
greatly  altered  for  the  worse  daring  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  by  the  habit  which  the  Lacedemonians  had  con- 
tracted of  fighting  beyond  the  limits  of  their,  country. 
The  enervating  cbraate  of  Ionia  had  also  contributed 
very  much  towards  producing  this  result.  (Xcn., 
Hut.  Gr.,  1,  6, 1,  itqa.—Dwd.  Sic.,  13, 76.— Hi.  to., 
13,  99.) 

CiLUDadaro,  according  to  Livy  (36,  16),  the  high- 
est summit  of  Mount  CEta.  It  was  occupied  by  Cato, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  pass 
of  Thermopylae,  between  the  Romans,  under  Acilius 
Glabrio,  and  the  army  of  Antiochus ;  and,  owing  to 
this  manoeuvre,  the  latter  waa  entirely  rooted.  (Com- 
pare Ptotj,  H.  N.,  4,  7.) 

Calubacbcs,  I.  a  native  of  Cyrene,  descended 
from  so  illustrious  family.    He  first  gave  instruction 
in  grammar,  or  belles-lettres,  at  Alexandres,  and  num- 
bered among  bis  auditors  ApoUonins  Rhodios,  Eratos- 
thenes, and  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia  subsequently  placed  him  in  the  Muse- 
tun,  and  from  this  period  he  turned  his  principal  at- 
tention to  poetic  composition.    He  lived,  loaded  with 
honours,  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  where  his  abilities 
were  greatly  admired.   The  small  number  of  pieces, 
however,  that  remain  to  ua,  out  of  eight  hundred  com- 
posed by  hhn,  present  him  to  us  in  the  light  of  a  cold 
poet,  wanting  in  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and  making 
vam  efforts  to  replace  by  erudition  the  genius  which 
nature  had  denied  him.    These  productions  compel  us 
to  subscribe  to  Ovid's  opinion  in  relation  to  him, 
**  Quamvis  mgemo  turn  valet,  arte  sefel."   (Amor.,  1, 
15.)   The  principal  works  of  Callimachus  were  as  fol- 
lows :  1 .  Elegiet.  These  were  regarded  as  his  princi- 
pal title  to  renown.  The  Romans,  especially  in  the  Au- 
gustan age,  held  them  in  high  estimation ;  they  were  im- 
itated by  Ovid  and  Propertiua.    Among  the  Elegiea  of 
Cal/nnachns  two  in  particular  were  celebrated,  one  on 
tie  tresses  of  Berenice,  queen  of  Ptolemy  III.,  which 
Catullus  has  either  translated  or  imitated  ;  and  the 
other,  entitled  Cydippe,  to  which  Ovid  alludes  {Rem. 
Am.,  1,  380),  and  which  he  has  imitated  in  his  20th  He- 
roid.    We  have  only  some  fragments  remaining  of  the 
elegies.    3.  Atriat,  "  Cautee,"  i.  e.,  a  poem,  in  four 
cantos,  on  the  origin  or  causes  of  various  fables,  cus- 
toms, dec.    Some  fragments  remain.   8.  TZnaXti,  He- 
cede,  an  heroic  poem,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  hos- 
pitable reception  given  to  Theseus,  by  an  old  female, 
wben  he  was  proceeding  to  combat  the  Marathonian 
boIL    Some  fragments  remain.  4.  *l&f,  "  the  Ibie,"  a 
directed  against  one  of  his  pupils,  accused  by 
i  of  ingratitude,  named  ApoUonins  Rhodius.    It  has 
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not  reached  tn.  The  Ibis  is  a  bird,  whose  habits  taught 
man,  it  is  said,  the  use  of  clysters.  We  know  not  the 
reason  why  Callimachus  gave  this  appellation  to  his  en- 
emy :  it  was  done  in  ridicule,  probably,  of  some  per- 
sonal deformity,  or  else  from  some  resemblance  which 
ApoUonins  bore  to  this  bird  in  the  eyes  of  his  irritated 
master.  It  is  in  imitation  of  Callimachus  that  Ovid 
has  given  the  title  of  Ibis  to  one  of  his  poems.  5. 
Hymn*.  Of  these  we  have  six  remaining;  five  in  toe 
Ionic  dialect,  and  the  sixth  in  Doric.  The  subject  of 
this  last  is  the  bathing  of  the  statue  of  Minerva.  Ac- 
cording to  the  commentators,  the  Doric  dialect  was 
preferred  for  this  poem,  because  Callimachus  com- 
posed it  at  Argoa,  where,  during  a  certain  festival,  the 
statue  of  Pallas  was  bathed  in  the  Inachus.  Of  the 
six  hymns  which  we  have  from  Callimachus,  that  ad- 
dressed to  Ceres  is  the  best.  The  one  in  honour  of 
Delete  is  in  the  epic  style,  like  the  hymns  of  the  Ho- 
meridae.  6.  Epigram.  Of  these  we  possess  seventy- 
four,  which  may  be  regarded  among  the  best  of  an- 
tiquity. The  grammarian  Archibius,  the  father,  or, 
according  to  others,  the  son  of  ApoUonins,  wrote  a 
commentary  or  exegesis  (tftynoit)  on  these  epigrams 
and  Marianus,  who  lived  under  the  Emperor  Anaata 
sius,  made  a  paraphrase  of  tbem  in  iambic  verse.  7. 
Iambic*  and  choltaminc*.  Strabo  refers  to  them,  and 
some  fragments  remain. — Such  are  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal poetic  works  of  Callimachus.    We  have  to  re- 

Sret  the  loss  of  several  prose  works,  which  would,  no 
oubt,  have  thrown  great  light  on  various  subjects 
connected  with  the  antiquities  of  Greece.  Such  an 
his  Commentaries,  or  Memoirs  {'Yiro/ivquara);  his 
work  entitled  Kriaeic  vrjoav  rat  voktun,  "  The  set- 
tling of  islands  and.  founding  of  cities ;"  his  "  Won- 
ders of  the  World,"  Oavfiaata,  or,  Oav/iamv  ruv  tit 
amaav  Tr/v  yrpi  xal  toitovc  6vtu»  owayuyq,  dec. 
Callimachus  did  not  want  detractors,  who  occasioned 
him  that  species  of  torment  to  which  the  vanity  of  au- 
thors exposes  them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  renders  them 
so  sensitive.  A  certain  grammarian,  named  Aristo- 
phon,  wrote  against  one  of  his  productions  ;  and  then 
exists,  in  the  Anthology,  a  distich  against  Callima- 
chus, by  Apollonian  the  grammarian,  which  ia  often  % 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  author  of  the  Argonantks.  ' 
— Among  the  editions  of  Callimachus  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  Emesti,  Imgd.  Bat.,  1761,  2  vols.  8vo, 
and  that  of  Blomfield,  Land.,  1815,  8vo.  Branch 
gave  also  a  revised  text  in  his  Poets  Gnooiict. 
(Setoff,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  107,  IMS.)— II.  A 
celebrated  artist,  whose  attention  was  directed  not 
only  to  statuary,  but  to  engraving  on  gold  and  to 
painting.  (PKn.,  34,  8.)  On  account  of  the  elegant 
finish  of  his  works  in  marble,  he  was  styled  by  the 
Athenians  xaTuregvor.  ( Vitruv.,  4,  1,  10.— Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Siilig,  Diet.  Art.,  «.  *.) 

Calliope,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  epic  poetry  and 
eloquence,  and  was  represented  holding  a  close-rolled 
parchment,  and  sometimes  a  trumpet.  She  derived 
her  name  from  her  beautiful  (silver-toned)  voice,  daro 
rifr  naXijf  ojrof.  Calliope  bore  to.  GSagrus  a  son 
named  Linus,  who  wss  killed  by  his  pupil  Hercules. 
(ApoUod.,  1, 8,  2.)  She  had  also  by  the  same  sire  the 
celebrated  Orpheus.  Others,  however,  made  Apollo 
the  sire  of  Linus  and  Orpheus.  Hesiod  {frag.  97) 
says,  that  Urania  was  the  mother  of  Linus.  (  Fid.  Mu- 
ss, and  consult  Miller,  Arclutol.  der  Kuntt,  p.  594, 
Mtqq.) 

Callipatxra,  daughter  of  Diagoras,  and  wife  of 
Cailianax  the  athlete.  According  to  the  common  ac- 
count, ahe  went  with  her  son,  after  the  death  of  hei 
husband,  to  the  Olympic  games,  having  disguised 
herself  in  the  attire  of  a  teacher  of  gymnastics.  When 
her  son  waa  declared  victor,  she  discovered  her  sex  in 
the  joy  of  the  moment,  and  was  immediately  arrested, 
as  women  were  not  allowed  to  appear  on  such  occa- 
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mora.  The  punishment  to  which  she  was  liable  was 
to  be  east  down  from  a  precipitous  and  rocky  height, 
but  she  was  pardoned  in  consequence  of  the  pecu- 
liar circumstances  of  her  case.  A  law,  however,  was 
immediately  passed,  ordaining  that  the  teachers  of 
gymnastic  exercises  should  also  appear  naked  at  the 
games.  (Pautanuu,  5,  6,  6.) — From  an  examina- 
tion of  authorities,  it  would  appear  that  the  story  just 
told  relates  rather  to  Berenice  (iepevucn),  the  sister 
of  Callipatira.  (Consult  BayU,  Diet.,  t.  v.  Berenice, 
and  Siebetit,  ad  Pturan.,  I.  e.) 

C.u-lIphon,  a  painter,  a  native  of  Samoa,  who 
decorated  with  pictures  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sos.  The  subjects  of  his  pieces  were  taken  from  the 
IBad.    (Pmumn.,  6,  1».) 

Callik5lis,  I.  a  city  of  Thrace,  about  five  miles 
from  .ASgospolamos.  Its  origin  is  uncertain :  a  By- 
zantine Writer  ascribes  its  foundation  and  name  to 
Callias,  an  Athenian  general  (Jo.  Citauauu,  6,  3), 
while  another  derives  its  appellation  from  the  beauty 
o.  the  site.  ( Agathiat,  5,  p.  ISA.)  It  is  certain  that 
we  do  not  hear  of  Callipolis  before  the  Macedonian 
war,  when  Livy  mentions  its  having  been  taken  by 
Philip,  the  last  king  of  that  name  (31,  16.— Com- 
pare PUtt.,  4, 11).  From  the  Itineraries  we  learn,  that 
Callipolis  was  the  point  whence  it  was  usual  to  cross 
the  Hellespont  to  Lampsacus  or  Abydos.  The  mod- 
em name  is  Galtipoti,  and  it  is  from  this  that  the 
Chersonese  now  takes  its  name  as  a  Turkish  province. 
(Cramtr't  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  WO.)— II.  A  town 
of  Sicily,  north  of  Catena,  now  GaUipoli. — III.  A  city 
of  Calabria,  on  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  now  CaUipok. 
According  to  Dionysios  of  Halicamassus  (17,  4),  it 
owed  its  foundation  to  Leueippus,  a  Lacedemonian, 
who  erected  a  town  here  with  the  consent  of  the  Ta- 
rentines,  who  expected  to  be  pat  in  possession  of  it 
shortly  after;  but  in  this  hope  they  were  deceived; 
and  on  finding  that  the  Spartan  colony  was  already 
strong  enough  to  resist  an  attack,  they  suffered  Leu- 
eippus to  prosecute  his  undertaking  without  molesta- 
tion. (Dion.  Hal.,  frag.  td.  Angela  Main,  Medial., 
1810.)  Mela  styles  it  "uri$  Grata  CaUipolu"  (2, 
4).  The  passage  in  which  Pliny  names  this  town  is 
corrupt.  (PHn. ,  3,  1 1. — Cramtr't  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
3,  p.  317.) 

Callirhoc,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Scamander,  who 
married  Tros,  by  whom  she  had  Hue,  Ganymede,  and 
Aasaracus.  (II.,  30, 881.)— II.  A  daughter  of  Ooea- 
nus  and  Tethys,  mother  of  Geryon,  Echidna,  Cerbe- 
rus, and  other  monsters,  by  Chrysaor.  (Hetiod,  Tkeog., 
887,  teqq.) 

Calliste,  an  island  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  called  also 
There.   (Yid.  There.) 

Callishia,  Beauty's  rewards ;  a  festival  at  Les- 
■nos,  during  which  all  the  women  presented  themselves 
•in  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  the  prise  was  assigned  to 
the  fairest.  (Athauatt,  13,  p.  610,  a.)  There  was 
also  an  institution  of  the  same  kind  among  the  Par- 
rhaeians,  made  first  by  Cypselua,  whose  wife  was 
honoured  with  the  first  prize.  The  Eleana  had  one 
also,  in  which  the  fairest  man  received  as  a  prize  a 
complete  suit  of  armour,  which  he  dedicated  to  Miner- 
va.   (Athenatu,  I.  c. — Camavi.  et  Schwtigh.,  ad  lot.) 

Callisthenxs,  a  native  of  Olynthua,  the  son  of 
Hero,  Aristotle's  sister.  He  was  placed  by  the  Sta- 
girite  about  the  person  of  Alexander,  as  a  kind  of  in- 
sane ter,  or,  rather,  companion  of  his  studies,  and  ac- 
companied the  monarch  into  the  East.  He  gave  of- 
fence, however,  by  the  rudeness  of  his  manners  and 
his  boldness  of  speech,  and  was  eventually  charged 
with  being  implicated  in  a  conspiracy  against  Alexan- 
der. According  to  the  common  account,  he  was  mu- 
tilated, and  then  carried  along  with  the  army  in  an  iron 
cage,  until  he  ended  his  days  by  poison.  Ptolemy, 
however,  wrote  in  his  history  of  Alexander,  that  he 
was  first  tortured  and  then  hanged.  Callisthenes  does 
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not  deserve  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  which  soma 
have  bestowed  upon  him  ;  he  appeara,  on  the  contrary, 
to  have  been  little  better  than  a  mere  sophist.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander's  movements  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us,  but  which,  from  the  remarks  of 
ancient  writers,  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
even  the  merit  of  exactness  in  ordinary  details.  (Plat., 
Vit.  Alex.—Polyb.,  12,  23.— Sainte-Croix,  Eiamtn, 
&c.,  p.  84,  teqq. — Id.  to.,  p.  163,  tefq.) 

Callisto  and  Calisto,  called  also  Helice,  wu 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  and  one  of  Di- 
ana's attendants.    Jupiter  saw  her,  and  assuming  the 
form  of  Diana,  accompanied  the  maiden  to  the  chase, 
and  surprised  her  virtue.   She  long  concealed  her 
shame  ;  but  at  length,  as  she  was  one  day  bathing  with 
her  divine  mistress,  the  discovery  was  made,  and  Di- 
ana, in  her  anger,  turned  her  into  4  bear.   While  in 
this  form  she  brought  forth  her  son  Areas,  who  lived 
with  her  in  the  woods,  till  the  herdsmen  caught  both 
her  and  him,  and  brought  them  to  Lycaon.  (Vii.  Ar- 
eas.)  Some  time  afterward  she  went  into  the  teme- 
nus,  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the  Lycssan  Jove,  which  it 
was  unlawful  to  enter.    A  number  of  Arcadian, 
among  whom  was  her  own  son,  followed  to  kill  her,  bat 
Jove  snatched  her  out  of  their  hands,  and  placed  her  si 
a  constellation  in  the  sky.  (ApoUod.,3,8. — Omi,  Met, 
2,  401,  icq— Id.,  Fatt.,  2,  185,  teq.—Hygin.,  /si., 
177.)    It  was  also  fabled,  that  at  the  request  of  Juno, 
Tethys  forbsde  the  constellation  of  the  bear  to  descend 
into  her  wavea.    This  legend  is  related  with  great  r» 
riety  in  the  circumstances.    According  to  one  of  these 
versions,  Arcss,  having  been  separated  from  his  mother 
and  reared  among  men,  met  her  one  day  in  the  woods, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  slaying  her,  when  Jupiter 
transferred  the  mother  and  son  to  the  skies.  (KetglU- 
ley't  Mythology,  p.  4SS,  icq.) 

Callistbatub,  I.  a  celebrated  orator  of  Athena. 
Demosthenes,  having  heard  him  plead  on  one  occa- 
sion, wss  so  charmed  by  his  eloquence  that  he  aban- 
doned all  his  other  studies,  and  betook  himself  to  ora- 
tory.  He  was  employed  on  several  occasions  as  as 
ambassador,  but  eventually  met  with  the  common  fatt 
of  popular  leaders,  and  was  exiled.    Retiring  upon 
this  to  Thrace,  he  founded  Datum  in  that  country. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Demottk.,  c.  3. — ScyUu,  Peripl., p.  ST.>- 
II.  A  sophist,  who  lived,  as  Heyne  thinks,  a  little  be- 
fore the  elder  Philostratus,  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century  of  our  era.    We  have  from  him  a  de- 
scription of  fourteen  statues,  written,  it  is  true,  in  the 
style  of  a  rhetorician,  but  still  containing  many  details 
of  a  curious  nature  as  regards  the  history  of  ancient 
art.   (Heyne,  Opute.,  vol.  5,  p.  196,  teqq.)  The 
work  accompanies  the  writings  of  Philostratus,  and  is 
found  in  all  our  editiona  of  the  latter. — III.  A  Roman 
lawyer,  who  lived  during  the  time  of  Sevens  and  Car- 
acalla.    (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  6,  p.  66S.) 

Calob,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rose  in  the  mountain 
of  the  Hirpini,  passed  Beneventum,  and  joined  the 
VulturnuB.    (Liv.,  24,  14.) 

Calfi,  a  lofty  mountain  in  the  most  southern  parts 
of  Spain,  opposite  to  Mount  Abyla  on  the  African 
coast.  These  two  mountains  were  called  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules.  Calpe  is  now  called  Gibraltar,  from  the 
Arabic  Gibel  Tarik  (i.  e.,  "  the  mountain  of  Tank." 
This  Tarik  was  a  Moorish  general,  who  first  led  the 
Moors  into  Spain,  A.D.  710). — For  some  remarks  on 
the  etymology  of  the  name  Onlpe,  vid.  Abyla. 

Calpurpia,  I.  a  daughter  tjf  L.  Piso,  and  Julias 
Cesser's  fourth  wife.  The  night  previous  to  her  hot- 
band's  murder,  she  dreamed  that  be  had  been  stabbed 
in  her  arms.  According  to  others,  she  dreamed  that 
the  pinnacle  had  fallen,  which  the  senate,  by  way  of 
ornament  and  distinction,  had  caused  to  be  erected  on 
Caesar's  house.  (P/iK.,  Vit.  C<e».,c.)  After  Cenr  s 
death  she  intrusted  Antony  with  his  private  treasure, 
which  amounted  to  four  thousand  taleuts,  and  a!so  wit* 
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(he  private  papers  of  the  dictator.  (Plut.,  Tit.  Ant., 
c.  15.)  — II.  Calpnraia  Lax,  passed  A.U.C.  604, 
against  extortion,  by  which  law  tin  first  atuMfio  ftr- 
fttaa  was  established.  (CW.  a*  Vtrr.,  4,  85.)— III. 
Another,  called  also  Acilia,  eoncemiog  bribery,  A.U.C. 
686.    (Cic.pro  M*T*n.,  33.) 

CALroBKHia,  L  a  writer  of  mimes,  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  pastoral  poet  of  the  same  name. 
I  Bar,  Gaatk.  Bern.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  118.)— II.  A 
Christian  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius, 
from  whom  we  have  fifty-oneDecUmations  renaiaing. 
(Bdir.ii.,  p.  637.)— ILL  A  Latin  poet,  a  native  of  Sici- 
ly, and  contemporary  of  Nemesisnua,  lived  during  the 
laird  cento  17  of  our  era.  Id  the  earliest  editions  of 
his  work*,  and  in  all  bat  one  of  the  MSS.,  eleven 
eclogues  pes*  under  his  name.  Ugeletus,  however^  at 
a  later  period,  guided  by  this  single  MS.,  undertook  to 
taiign  four  of  the  eleven  to  Nsmosisnas  In  this  be 
i>  wrong,  for  the  tone  and  manner  of  these  pieces  shew 
plainly  that  they  all  came  from  one  pen.  Such  was 
Ike  opinion  of  Ulitius  (Prof,  ad  No****.,  Eclog-, 
p.  459.— M.  ad  Ntmuun.,  Cyntg.,  r.  1,  p.  314), 
wok  which  Burmaon  agrees  {Pott.  lot.  Mm.,  Prm/., 
p.  ♦*»4),  and  which  Wemadorff  at  laat  has  fully  estab- 
Lubed.  (Poet.  Ut.  Mr*.,  vol.  2,  p.  16,  «fff,)  The 
Eclogues  of  Calpaisios  are  not  without  merit,  though 
neatly  inferior  in  elegance  and  simplicity  to  Virgil  a. 
They  are  dedicated  to  Nemeeianue,  his  protector  and 
patron,  for  be  himself  was  very  poor.  In  the  time  of 
Charlemagne  these  pieces  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
young  scholars.  The  best  editions  ate  found  in  the 
Pott*  Latiai  Minora  of  Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1731, 
3  vols.  4to, and  of  WetmivS,  Altemi.,  1780-1789, 10 
rok.  Svo.  (Bakr,  Geaek.  Bam.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  SOI.) 

Calvos  Coax.  Xicunos,  a  Roman,  equally  distin- 
guished as  an  orator  and  a  poet.  In  the  former  ca- 
pacity he  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Cicero  (Brut., 
SI  — Hp.  ad  Pam.,  7,  34.— Ibid.,  15,  81).  He  was 
also  the  friend  of  Catullus,  and  two  odes  of  that  la- 
bor's are  addressed  to  him,  in  which  he  is  commemo- 
rated as  a  most  delightful  companion,  from  whose  so- 
ciety be  could  scarcely  refrain.  The  fragments  of  his 
epigrams  which  remain  do  not  enable  us  to  judge  for 
ourselves  of  his  poetical  merits.  He  is  classed  by 
Ovid  among  the  licentious  writers.    (Herat.,  Sana., 

I,  10,  li.—Duakf'a  Bam.  lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  640.) 
Caltcadnos,  a  large  and  rapid  river  of  CUicia  Tra- 
chea, which  rises  in  the  central  chain  of  Taurus,  and, 
after  receiving  some  arioor  tributary  streams,  fails  into 
the  sea  between  the  promontories  of  Zephyrium  and 
Serpedou.  It  is  new  the  Giuk-tou.  (Pirn.,  6,  87.— 
La  ,  38,  38.— Amm.  MtrctiL,  14,  36.) 

CilydhxK,  I.  small  island  a^pkoed  by  Strabo  (603) 
between  Cape  Lectum  and  Tenedos,  but  not  to  be 
found  in  that  direction.  In  Oboiseul  Gouffier's  map 
they  are  laid  down  between  Tenedos  and  Suneam.— 

II.  A  group  of  islands,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Carta,  to 
the  soweheest  of  Lews.  One  of  the  number  was  called 
Cslyuena.  {Ham.,  B.,  3,  676.)  Herodotus  informs 
os  (7,  99),  that  the  Calydoiana  were  subject  to  Arte- 
misia, queen  of  Carta.  Calymna,  in.  modem  charts,  is 
called  Csfimwe,  and  the  surrounding  group  Kapptri 
sad  CaraiegUar.  {Cramer's  Ana  minor,  vol  3,  p. 
318.) 

Calt  bom,  a  city  of  jEtotta,  below  the  river  Eve- 
aasj  and  between  that  stream  and  the  sea.  It  was 
faded  na  Grecian  story  on  account  of  the  bear-hunt 
id  ile  neighbouriiood  (vid.  Meleager),  trie  theme  of 
poetry  from  Homer  to  Statiua.  We  are  told  by  my- 
ts»ttsnejs>a  that  CEneus,  the  father  of  Meleager  and 
T 1  risen  1,  learned  at  Caiydon,  while  his  brother  Agrius 
nettled  in  Pteoioa.  Pnoaewt  warn,  however,  arose 
between  them  en  the  subject  of  contiguous  lands  ;  a 
nance  to  which  Homer  alludes.  (B.,  0,  636, 
'.)  Prom  the  same  poet  we  collect,  that  Caiydon 
mate  en  a  rocky  height.    (£.,  3,  640;  19, 


S17.)  lis  territory,  however,  was  ample  and  produc- 
tive. (B.,  0,  677,  aeqq.)  Some  time  after  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  we  find  Caiydon  in  the  posse  ssi  on  of  the 
It  is  probable  that  the  Calydonians  them- 
selves invited  over  the  Achnaua,  to  defend  them 
against  the  Acanaoians.  (Xm.,  Hut.  Gr.,  4,  (.  1. — 
Pa—an.,  Z,  10.)  Their  city  was,  in  consequence,  oc  ■ 
copied  by  an  Achaan  garrison,  until  Epaminondas, 
after  she  battle  of.  Leoctra,  compelled  them  to  evacu- 
ate the  place.  (Jhad.  Sic*  15,  67.)  It  was  still  a 
town  of  importance  during  the  Social  war  (PoM.,  4, 
66.— Id.,  6,  96),  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Caser. 
(B.  Cw„  8,  36.)  But  Augustus  scoomplisbed  its 
downfall  by  reaaoving  the  inhabitants  te  Nicopobs. 
According  to  DodweH,  them  are  yet  te  be  aean  here 
the  remains  of  a  city,  and  ha  acropolis,  composed  of 
magnificent  walls,  constructed  nearly  fca  a  regular  man- 
ner.  (Cramtr'a  Ame.  Grace,  voL  3,  p.  78,  jejv.) 

CiLvsoats,  a  name  of  Demmsa,  as  living  in  Caiy- 
don.  (Chid,  Mat.,  »,  US.) 

Caltma,  an  island  of  the  ^Egeas,  southeast  of 
Leroa.   (Vid.  Celydaa,  U.) 

Cat/visa,  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  according  to  Homer. 
(Os.,  1,  68.— J*..  7,  S46.)  Heswd,  however,  makes 
her  an  ocean-nymph  (Thing.,  350),  and  Apollodorea 
a  Nereid  (1,  3).  Like  Circe,  aha  was  a  loman-aptak- 
ing  goddess,  and  dwelt  in  solitary  state  with  her  attend- 
ant nymphs  on  an  island  named  Ogyria,  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  Her  isle  presented  such  a  scene  of  syl- 
van beauty  as  chinned  even  Mercury,  one  of  the 
dwellers  ef  Olympus.  <Od.,6, 73.)  Calypso  received 
and  kindly  entertained  Ulysses,  when,  in  the  course  of 
his  wanaVarings,  tost  hero  wn  thrown  upon  her  domains 
after  his  shipwreck.  She  detained  him  man  for  eight 
yean,  designing  te  make  him  immortal,  and  to  keep 
bim  with  her  for  ever ;  but  Mercury  arriving  with  a 
command  from  Jupiter,  she  was  obliged  to  consent  te 
his  departure.  She  gave  the  hero  tools  to  build  a  raft 
or  light  vessel,  supplied  kirn  with  provisions,  and  re- 
luctantly took  a  final  leave  of  him.— The  same  Ca- 
lypso means  "Us  Conctoler,"  the  poet,  after  his  usual 
manner,  giving  her  a  significant  appellation.  Aa  re- 
gards her  island.  Homer  seems  to  have  conceived 


Ogynie  te  lie  in  the  northwestern  parts  of  the  West  sea, 
for  remote  from  aU  other  isles  and  coasts;  and  he  thee 
brought  bis  hero  into  all  parts  of  that  see,  and  informed 
Ins  auditors  of  ill  it*  wonder*.  (Kaigktlay'a  Mytkai- 
on,  p.  374,  say.) 

CAauLODnxra,  the  first  Roman  colony  in  Britain, 
established  under  Claudius.  Its  situation  agrees  with 
that  of  the  modem  Maiden,  according  to  Clever  and 
Ceuarius.   (Toot.,  An*.,  13,  33.— Zi  »».,  14, 31.) 

Casubacom,  a  city  of  the  Nervii,  in  Belgic  Gaul, 
east  of  NemeUcum,  now  Cambray  ( Cammerik). 

Cabujuma,  a  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  coast, 
on  the  river  Hippsris.  (Sekol.  ad  Find.,  OL,  6,  1».) 
It  was  originally  founded  by  a  colony  from  Syracuse, 
but,  proving  subsequently  disobedient,  k  was  destroy- 
ed by  the  parent  etate,  and  the  ground  on  which  it 
stood  was  sold  te  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  ae  a 
ransom  for  some  Syracussn  captives.  Hippocrates  re- 
built the  city  ;  but  his  successor,  Geloa,  after  having 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  transferred  the 
inhabitants  of  Camsrina  to  the  former  city,  and  thus 
again  was  Camsrina  destroyed.  (Htradot.,  7,  166.) 
lhaaensions  in  Syracuse  enabled  the  Geloans  to  rebuild 
Camarma;  according  to  Timauis,  in  the  83d  Olympiad, 
but  according  to  Diodorua  at  the  end  of  the  79th.  Tins 
city.-howerer,  seemed  destined  to  be  still  unfortunate. 
It  again  suffered  from  the  elder  Dionysiua,  and  the  in- 
babuanta  were  once  more  obliged  to  become  wander- 
em.  When  Timoleoo,  after  the  overthrow  of  tyranny, 
gave  peace  to  the  whole  island,  Camanna  again  re- 
vived. (Died.  Sie.,  16,  83.)  It  suffered  once  mora, 
however,  in  the  contest  between  Carthage  and  Agatoo 
eke;  and  finally,  in  the  first  Punic  war,  waa  severely 
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punished  by  the  Romans  for  having  admitted  Cartha- 
ginian troops  within  its  walls.  From  this  time  it  re- 
mained an  inconsiderable  city.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  the  river  formed  a>  low  island,  coveted  at 
high  water,  bat  when  the  tide  fell  converted  into  a 
marsh.  This  marsh  yielded  exhalations  which  pro- 
duced a  pestilence,  and  tbe  inhabitants  consulted  an 
oracle  whether  they  should  drain  it.  Although  the  or- 
acle dissuaded  them,  they  drained  it,  and  opened  a  way 
to  their  enemies  to  come  and  plunder  their  city. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb,  from  the  words  of  the  oracle, 
us)  Ktvei  Ka/iaptvav,  "  move  not  Camarina,"  applied 
to  those  who,  by  removing  one  evil,  will  bring  on  a 
greater.  Nothing  now  remains  of  this  city  but  some 
ruins,  and  tbe  name  Camarana,  given  by  the  natives  to 
a  town  and  a  neighbouring  marsh.  (Virg.,  Jin.,  8, 
701.— Herod.,  7,  154.) 

OambumIi  Montis,  a  chain  of  mountains  forming  the 
southern  boundary  of  Macedonia,  and  separating  that 
country  from  Thessaly.    (hit.,  43,  63.— Id.,  44,  2.) 

Camby sis,  I.  an  early  monarch  of  the  line  of  the 
Achatmenides,  the  successor  of  Te'jspos,  who  was  him- 
self the  successor  of  Achemenes.  He  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who  was,  in 
fact,  tbe  second  of  the  'name  in  the  line  of  Persian 
kings.  (Herod.,  7,  11. — Consult  BoAr  end  Lurcher, 
ad  loc.y— -II.  A  Persian  of  good  fsmily,  but  peaceful 
disposition,  to  whom  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  gave 
his  daughter  Mandano  in  marriage.  ( Vid.  Astyages.) 
The  issue  of  this  union  was  Cyrus  the  Great.  (He- 
rod., 1,  46.— Id.,  1,  107.)— lit.  The  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Cyrus  tbe  Great,  ascended  tbe  throne  of  Persia 
B.C.  630.  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  he  undertook  tbe  conquest  of  Egypt,  being  ex- 
cited to  the  step,  according  to  the  Persian  account  as 

S'ven  in  Herodotus  (3,  1),  by  tbe  conduct  of  Amasis, 
e  king  of  that  country.  Cambyses,  it  seems,  had  de- 
manded in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Amasis ;  but  the 
latter,  knowing  that  the  Persian  monarch  intended  to 
make  her,  not  his  wife,  but  his  concubine,  endeavour- 
ed to  deceive  him  by  sending  in  her  stead  the  daughter 
of  his  predecessor  Apries.  The  historian  gives  also 
another  account  besides  this ;  but  it  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  both  are  untrue,  and  that  ambitious  feelings 
alone  on  the  part  of  Cambyses  prompted  him  to  toe 
enterprise.  (Compare  DaMmann,  Herod.,  p.  148.— 
Creuter,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.)  Amasis  died  before  Cam- 
byses marched  against  Egypt,  and  his  son  Psammeni- 
tus  succeeded  to  the  throne.  A  bloody'  battle  was 
fought  near  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
Egyptians  were  put  to  flight,  after  which  Cambyses 
made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country,  and  receiv- 
ed tokens  of  submission  also  from  the  Cyrensmns  and 
the  people  of  Barca.  The  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  thus 
conquered  by  him  in  six  months.  Cambyses  now  form- 
ed new  projects.  He  wished  to  send  a  squadron  and 
subjugate  Carthage,  to  conquer  Ethiopia,  and  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion. 
The  first  of  these  expeditions,  however,  did  not  take 
place,  because  the  Phoenicians,  who  composed  his  na- 
val force,  would  not  go  to  attack  one  of  their  own  col- 
onies. The  army  that  was  sent  against  the  Ammoni- 
ana  perished  in  the  desert ;  and  the  troops  at  whose 
head  he  himself  had  set  out  against  the  ^Ethiopians 
were  compelled  by  hunger  to  retreat.  How  far  he 
advanced  into  .Ethiopia  cannot  be  ascertained  from 
anything  that  Herodotus  says.  Diodorus  Siculus,  how- 
ever (1,  33),  makes  Cambyses  to  have  penetrated  as 
for  aa  the  spot  where  Meroe  stood,  which  city,  accord- 
ing to  this  same  writer,  he  founded,  and  named  after 
his  mother.  His  mother,  however,  was  Caasandana. 
Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  2,  10,  2)  makes  the  previous 
name  to  have  been  merely  changed  by  Cambyses  to 
Meroe,  in  honour  of  his  sister,  (Compare  Strabo,  790.) 
Both  accounts  are  untrue.  (Vid.  Meroe.) — After  his 
return  from  Ethiopia,  the  Persian  king  gave  himself 
393 


up  to  the  greatest  acts  of  outrage  and  cruelty.  0a 
entering  Memphis  he  found  the  inhabitants  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  festival  of  the  re-appearance  of  Apit, 
and,  imagining  that  these  rejoicings  were  made  on  ac- 
count of  his  ul  success,  he  caused  the  sacred  bull  to 
be  brought  before  him,  stabbed  him  .  with  his  dagger, 
of  which  wound  the  animal  afterward  died,  and  caused 
the  priests  to  be  scourged.  (Herod.,  3,  27,  ttqe.) 
Cambyses  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  epilepsy  from 
his  earliest  -years  j  and  the  habit  of  drinking,  in  which- 
he  now  indulged  to  excess,  rendered  him  at  times  com- 
pletely furious.  No  relation  was  held  sacred  by  him 
when  intoxicated.  Having  dreamed  that  his  brother 
Smerdis  was  seated  on  the  royal  throne,  he  sent  one 
of  his  principal  confidant*  to  Persia,  with  orders  to  pat 
him  to  death,  a  mandate  which  was  actually  accom- 
plished. His  sister  and  wife  Atosse,  who  lamented 
the  death  of  Smerdis,  he  struck  with  a  blow  of  his  foot, 
which  brought  on  abortion.  (Herod.,  3,  30,  »«;».) 
These  and  many  other  actions,  alike  indicative  of  al- 
most complete  insanity,  aroused  against  him  the  feel- 
ings of  his  subjects'.  A  member  of  tbe  sacerdotal  or- 
der called  the  Magi  availed  himself  of  this  discontent, 
and,  aided  by  the  strong  resemblance  which  he  bore  to 
the  murdered  Smerdis,  as  well  as  by  the  exertions  of 
a  brother  who  waa  also  a  Msgian,  seized  upon  the 
throne  of  Persia,  and  sent  heralds  in  every  direction, 
commanding  all  to  obey,  for  the  time  to  come,  Smerdis, 
son  of  Cyrus,  and  not  Cambyses.  The  news  of  this 
usurpation  reached  Cambyses  at  a  place  in  Syria  call- 
ed Ecbatana,  where  he  was  at  that  time  with  his  army. 
Resolving  to  return  with  all  speed  to  Sues,  the  mon- 
arch was  in  the  act  of  mounting  his  horse,  when  hii 
sword  fell  from  its  sheath  and  inflicted  a  moital  blow 
in  his  thigh.  An  oracle,  it  is  said,  had  been  given 
him  from  Butus,  that  he  would  end  his  life  at  Ecba- 
tana, but  he  always  thought  that  the  Median  Ecbatana 
was  meant  by  it.  He  died  of  his  wound  soon  after, 
B.C.  632,  leaving  no  children.  (Herod.,  3, 61,  tejq.) 
Ctesias  givea  a  different  account.  He  makes  Carnbj- 
sea  to  have  died  at  Babylon  of  a  wound  he  had  given 
himself  on  the  femoral  muscle,  while  sharing  smooth 
a  piece  of  wood  with  a  small  knife.  (Ctet.,  Excerpt. 
Per*.,  y  13.)  According  to  Herodotus  (3,  66),  Cam- 
byses reigned  seven  years  and  five  months.  Ctesiai 
says  eighteen  years  ;  but  there  must  be  some  error  in 
this.  Clemens  of  Alexandres  gives  ten  years.  (CUn. 
Alex.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  396.)— IV.  A  river  of  Asia,  which 
rises,  according  to  Pomponius  Mela  (3,  6),  at  the  base 
of  Mons  Coraiicus,  a  branch  of  Caucasus,  and  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  the  sources  of  the  Cyrus.  After  flowing 
through  Iberia  and  Hyrcania,  it  joins  the  Cyrus,  and 
the  united  streams  empty  into  the  Hyrcanian  Sea.  La 
Martiniere  (Diet.  Giog.)  remarks,  that  there  is  no  riv- 
er in  modern  times  answering  to  this  description  of 
the  Cambyses.  Vossius  thinks  that  Mela  intended  ts 
designate  the  Araxes,  but  the  sources  of  this  river  art 
too  far  distant.  Hardouin,  suspecting  that  Ptolemy 
has  spoken  of  the  Cambyses  under  another  name,  be- 
lieves it  to  be  the  same  with  the  Soana  of  this  geogra- 
pher :  he  goes,  however,  too  high  towards  the  northern 
extremity  of  Albania.  (Hardouin,  ad  PUn.,  6,  13, 
not.  7.) 

Camerinuh,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  borders  of 
Picenum.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  and  a  city  of  some 
note,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Camerte 
of  Strabo,  'an  error  into  which  Cluverius  has  fallen. 
(Ital.  Ant.,  1,  p.  613.)  The  modern  name  is  Cam- 
erino.  (Cot.,  BeU.  Civ.,  I,  16.— Cfc.  ad  Attic.,  8, 
13. — Ptol.,  p.  63.)  Appian  calls  it  Cameria.  (Bet 
Civ.,  6,  60.— Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  268.) 

Caitbrte,  a  town  of  Umbria,  between  Tuder  and 
Amelia.  (Strab.,  227,  teq. — Consult  the  remarks  of 
Cramer,  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  874.) 

Camilla,  queen  of  the  Volsci,  was  daughter  of  Ms- 
tabus  and  Casmilla.  Her  father,  who  reigned  at  Priver- 
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nam,  baring  by  hii  tyranny  rendered  himself  odious  to 
his  subjects,  wms  by  them  expelled  from  his  dominions, 
and  forced  to  take  refuge  from  their  fury  in  the  lonely 
woods.  Here  he  bred  up  the  infant  Camilla,  the  sole 
companion  of  bis  flight',  and,  baring  dedicated  her  to 
the  service  of  Diana,  he  instructed  her  in  the  use  of  the 
bow  and  arrow,  and  accustomed  ber  to  the  practice  of 
martial  and  ay  Iran  exercises.  She  was  so  remarkable 
for  her  swiftness,  that  she  is  described  by  the  poets 
as  flying  oyer  the  corn  without  bending  the  stalks,  and 
Aimming  over  the  surface  of  the  wares  without  wet- 
ting her  feet.  Attended  by  a  train  of  warriors,  she  led 
the  Volacians  to  battle  against  -Eneas.  Many  brave 
chiefs  fell  by  her  hand ;  but  she  was  at  length  herself 
killed  by  a  soldier  of  the  name  of  A  runs,  who,  from 
a  place  of  concealment,  aimed  a  javelin  at  her.  Diana, 
however,  who  had  foreseen  this  fatal  event,  hid  com- 
missioned Opia,  one  of  her  nymphs,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Camilla,  and  Anns  was  slain  in  his  flight 
from  the  combat  bv  the  arrows  of  the  goddess.  (  Virg: , 
£*  ,  7,  803,  teqq.—Id.  Hi.,  11,  648,  ttqq.—U.  tA., 
1 1,  848,  scey.)  Tasso  has  applied  this  story  of  Camil- 
la to  CVormda  (B.  18,  stanza  20,  dec.). 

Ciaiu.cs  (L.  Fuaios),  a  celebrated  Roman,  called 
a  second  Romulus,  from  his  services  to  his  country. 
After  filling  various  important  stations,  and,  among 
other  achievements,  using  the  city  of  Veii,  which  had 
for  the  space  of  ten  years  resisted  the  Roman  arms,  he 
encountered  at  last  the  displeasure  of  his  countrymen, 
and  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  some  of  the 
plunder  of  this  place.    Being  well  aware  how  the  mat- 
ter would  terminate,  Camillus  went  into  voluntary  ex- 
ile, although  bis  friends  offered  to  pay  the  sum  demand- 
ed of  him.    During  this  period  of  separation  from  his 
country,  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  the  capitol,  waa 
taken  by  tbe  Gasls  under  Brennus.    Camillus,  though 
an  exile,  was  invited  by  the  fugitive  Romans  at  Veii 
to  take  command  of  them,  but  refused  to  act  until  the 
wishes  of  the  Romans  besieged  in  the  capitol  were 
known.    These  unanimously  revoked  the  sentence  of 
banishment,  and  elected  him  dictator.    The  noble- 
minded  Roman  forgot  their  previous  ingratitude,  and 
marched  to  tbe  relief  of  his  country  ;  which  he  deliv- 
ered, after  it  bad  been  for  some  time  in  the  possession 
of  the  enemy.    The  Roman  account  says,  that  Camil- 
las, at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men, 
hastened  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  garrison  of  the 
capitol  on  the  point  of  purchasing  peace  from  the  in- 
vaders.   "  With  iron,  not  with  gold,"  exclaimed  Ca- 
millua,  "  Rome  buys  her  freedom."    An  attack  was 
instantly  made  upon  the  Gauls,  a  victory  obtained, 
and  the  foe  left  their  camp  by  night.    On  the  morrow 
Camillus  overtook  them,  and  they  met  with  a  total 
overthrow.    His  triumphal  entry  into  Rome  was  made 
amid  tbe  acclamations  of  thousands,  who  greeted  him 
with  the  name  of  Romulus,  father  of  kit  country,  and 
second  founder  of  the  city.    After  performing  another 
equally  important  service,  in  prevailing  upon  his  coun- 
trymen to  rebuild  their  city  and  not  retire  to  Veii,  and 
after  gaining  victories  over  the  J2qui,  Volsci,  Etruri- 
ans, and  Latins,  he  died  in  the  eighty-ninth  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  five  times  dictator,  once  censor,  three 
times  interrex,  twice  military  tribune,  and  having  ob- 
tained four  triumphs.   (Pint,  at  Vit. — Lh.,  6,  46, 
seag.—Ftor.,  1, 13.— Virg.,  Mn.,  6, 836.)— We  have 
touched  merely  on  a  few  of  tbe  events  connected  with 
the  history  of  Camillus,  in  consequence  of  the  strong 
suspicion  which  attaches  itself  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  narrative.    In  no  instance,  perhaps,  have  the  fam- 
ily-memorials of  the  Roman  aristocracy  more  com- 
pletely usurped  the  place  of  true  history  than  in  the 
case  of  Camillas.    The  part  relative  to  the  overthrow 
of  the  Gauls  appears  to  be  all  a  pure  fiction.    "  For  a 
long  time  past,"  observes  Niebuhr,  "no  one  baa  pe- 
rused, with  any  degree  of  faith,  Livy'a  narrative  of  the 
arrival  of  the  dictator  Camillus  in  the  city  during  the 


payment  of  the  ransom-money  to  the  Gauls,  his  break- 
ing off  the  compact  as  invalid,  his  expelling  the  Gaols 
from  the  city,  and  then  gaining  a  victory  over  them  on 
the  road  to  Gabii,  from  which  no  messenger  escaped  10 
carry  borne  the  tidings.  Polybius,  a  more  ancient  wit- 
ness, and  of  much  greater  validity,  who  is  never  partial 
towards  the  Romans,  and  could  not  be  so  to  the  Gauls 
assures  us  that  the  conquerors  returned  borne  with  the 
booty  (8,  18).  The  story,  however,  was  common 
among  the  Romans,  that  the  gold  which  had  been  paid 
waa  recovered,  and  it  is  said  to  nave  been  kept  in  the 
capitol,  in  the  sanctuary  of  Jupiter  (Plin,,  83,  6),  until 
tbe  time  of  Crassus's  sacrilege,  and  increased  to  double 
the  amount  by  the  addition  of  plunder.  Yet,  even  ac- 
cording to  Lrvy  himself  (6,  60),  this  Capitoline  gold 
was  no  proof  of  it,  and  was  rather  collected  from  the 
treasures  of  different  temples,  which  it  was  impossible 
to  separate  in  order  to  restore  them ;  and  even  the  du- 
plication might  prove  a  replacing,  according  to  custom, 
for  tbe  payment  of  the  war-taxes.  Livy  thought  it 
shocking  and  insufferable  that  the  existence  of  Rome 
should  bare  been  purchased  with  gold ;  hence  his  nar- 
ration, according  to  which  the  arrival  of  Camillas  ar- 
rested the  payment,  is  poetically  consistent  Besides 
the  bitter  truth  of  Polybius,  there  are  two  other  series 
of  traditions,  which  do  not  deny  the  departure  of  the 
Gaula  with  the  gold,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  have 
derived  any  advantage  thereby.  Of  the  first  class  ap  - 
parently  is  that  of  Pliny,  already  adduced ;  it  is  found 
most  distinctly  in  Diodorus.  According  to  him,  Ca- 
millus recovered  the  ransom,  and  almost  all  the  re- 
maining booty,  when  relieving  one  of  the  allied  towns 
which  was  besieged,  by  the  Gauls.  {Diod.,  14,  117.) 
The  other  story  seems  to  have  deemed  it  sufficient 
for  tbe  honour  of  Rome  if  tbe  Gaols  did  not  cany 
home  the  gains  of  their  victory.  It  deposes  as  a  wit- 
ness to  tbe  unpalatable  truth  revealed  by  Polybius. 
On  its  authority  Strabo  relates  of  the  Ccritiana,  that 
they  defeated  the  Gauls  on  their  return  from  Rome, 
ana  wrested  from  them  the  booty  which  they  were  car- 
rying off.  (Strabo,  820).  Diodorus  has  also  the  story 
of  a  victory  gained  by  this  nation  over  the  Gauls  that 
were  returning  from  Apulia;  he  blends  the  two  ac- 
counts together."  (tfiebuhr'w  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  8,  p. 
288,  Walter'*  front/. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Ar- 
nold, Hiit.  of  Rome,  vol.  I,  p.  647,  teqq.) 

Caaiaus,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  on  the 
western  coast.  It  derived  its  name  from  a  eon  of 
Cercsphus,  one  of  the  Heliada.  We  learn  from  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  (6,  67),  that  Juno  Telchiaia  waa  wor- 
shipped hero.  Pisander,  tbe  epic  poet,  waa  a  native 
of  Camirus.  The  place  retains  the  name  of  Cannro. 
(Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol  8,  p.  837.) 

GiMriNU,  a  district  of  Italy,  below  Latium,  and 
for  some  time  separated  from  it  by  the  river  Liria. 
All  ancient  writers  who  have  treated  of  Italy  bear 
witness  to  the  frequent  change  of  inhabitants  which 
Campania  more  particularly  has  undergone  in  the 
course  of  its  history.  Attracted  by  tbe  fertility  of  its 
soil,  tbe  beauty  of  its  climate,  and  tbe  commodious- 
ness  of  its  havens,  successive  invaders  poured  in  and 
dispossessed  each  other,  until  the  superior  ascendancy 
of  Ro  me  left  her  the  undisputed  mistress  of  this  garden 
of  Italy.  From  these  repeated  contentions  arose,  as 
Strabo  asserts,  tbe  fiction  of  the  battle  between  the 
gods  and  giants  in  tbe  Phlegman  plains.  The  true 
solution  of  this  tradition,  however,  it  may  be  observed 
in  passing,  refers  itself  to  some  early  and  tremendous 
volcanic  eruption,  since  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a 
source  of  volcanic  fire,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
surface,  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy.  ( Consolation* 
in  Travel,  p.  188,  Am.  ed.) — It  is  universally  agreed 
that  the  first  settlers  in  Campania  with  whom  history 
makes  us  acquainted  are  the  0 scans.  (Anttoch.  Syrac 
ap.  Strai.,  234.— Plin.,  3,  6.)  Even  when  the  Oscan 
had" disappeared  from  the  rest  of  Italy,  the  Ostai 
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language  was  retained  by  the  inhabitants  of  Campania, 
though  mingled  with  the  dialects  of  the  various  tribes 
which  successively  obtained  possession  of  that  much- 
prized  country.  Of  these,  the  next  to  be  mentioned 
are  the  Tuscans,  who  are  stated  to  have  extended  their 
dominion  at  an  early  period  both  to  the  north  and  south 
of  that  portion  of  Italy,  which  is  considered  as  more 
properly  belonging  to  them.  When  they  had  effected 
the'  conquest  of  Campania,  that  province  became  the 
seat  of  a  particular  empire,,  and  received  the  federal 
form  of  government,  centred  in  twelve  principal  cities. 
(Strata,  348  — £t».,  4,  Sl.—Polyb.,  2,  17.)  Wealth 
and  luxury,  however,  soon  produced  their  usual  effects 
on  tha  conquerors  of  Campania,  and  they  in  their  turn 
feU  an  easy  prey  to  the  attacks  of  the  Samnites,  and 
ware  compelled  to  admit  these  hardy  warriors  .to  share 
with  them  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  these  sunny 
plain*  This  observation,  however,  applies  mora  par- 
ticular N  U  Capua  and  its  district,  which  was  surprised 
byaSan.ive  force,  A.U.C.  331.  (£»., 4, 44.)  Itis 
from  thic  period  that  we  must  date  tha  origin  of  the  Cam- 
panian  nation,  which  appears  to  have  been  thus  com- 
posed of  Oscans,  Tuscans,  Samnites,  and  Greek*,  the 
latter  having  formed  numerous  colonies  on  these  shores. 
About  eighty  years  after,  the  Romans  gladly  seized  the 
opportunity  of  adding  so  valuable  a  portion  of  Italy  to 
their  dominions,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  the 
Campanians  against  their  former  enemies  the  Samnites. 
From  this  time  Campania  may  be  regarded  as  subject 
to  Rome,  if  we  except  that  short  interval  in  which  the 
brilliant  successes  of  Hannibal  withdrew  its  inhabitants 
from  their  allegiance ;  an  offence  which  they  were  made 
to  expiate  by  a  punishment,  the  severity  of  which  baa 
few  examples  in  the  history,  not  of  Rome  only,  but  of 
nations.  (Lit.,  86,  14,  *W.) — The  natural  advan- 
tages of  Campania,  its  genial  climate  and  fertile  soil, 
so  rich  in  various  productions,  are  a  favourite  theme 
with  the  Latin  writers,  and  elicit  froth  them  many  an 
eloquent  and  animated  tribute  of  admiration.  Pliny, 
in  particular,  styles  it,  "Felix  ilia  Campania  .  . .  . 
etrtamen  human* .  tohptatie."  (Cramer'e  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  148,  eeqq  ) 

Cahpasps,  a  beautiful  female  whom  Alexander  be- 
stowed upon  Ape  lies.    (Vid.  ApeUes.) 

Cahpi,  I.  Camiici,  plains  situate  in  the  country  of 
the  M estates,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  whose  territory  cor- 
responded to  the  modem  Vol  di  Mitoceo.  (Avon. 
Marcell.,  15,  10.) — II.  Diohsois,  the  plains  in  Apulia 
on  which  the  battle  of  Carina)  was  fought.  (SU.  Ital., 
8,348.— Lb.,  86, 11.— Sfrai,  288.)— III.  Labo»5ni, 
a  name  applied  to  the  district  between  Cumss  and 
Puteoli,  now  Terra  di  Lavero.  The  modern  name 
is  probably  derived  from  the  ancient.  (Plot.,  3,  5.) — 
IV.  RaudIi.  (Vid.  Raudii  Campi.)— V.  Taubasim, 
a  name  given  to  the  territory  of  Taurssium,  in  Sam- 
mum.  Pyrrhus  was  defeated  here  by  Dentatua.  The 
name  is  often  incorrectly  given  aa  Campi  Arvemi. 
(Flor.,  1,  18.— -Front**.,  Strateg.,  4, 1. — Orot.,  4, 8.) 

Campos  Mastics,  a  Urge  plain  at  Rome,  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  where  the  Roman  youths  per- 
formed their  gymnastic  exercises.  Public  assemblies 
were  often  held  here,  magistrates  chosen,  and  here, 
too,  audience  was  given  to  such  ambassadors  as  the 
senate  did  not  choose  to  admit  within  the  city.  The 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  also  burned  here.  The 
Campus  Martius,  as  we  learn  from  Livy  (3,  5),  was 
land  which  belonged  formerly  to  Tarquin,  but  which, 
being  confiscated  with  the  remaining  property  of  that 
king  after  his  expulsion,  wss  dedicated  to  Mara.  But 
Dionysius  of  Hancarnassus  affirms  (5,  13)  that  it  had 
been  consecrated  before,  but,  having  been  seized  by 
Tarquin,  was  recovered  afterward  by  the  people.  And 
this  account  is  more  probable,  ss  Festus  quotes  a  law 
of  Noma  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Campus 
Martius  (».  v.,  Solitauril ),  and  Livy  himself  seems  to 
enow  the  name  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  reign  of  Ser- 
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vius  Tullius  (1,  44).  In  the  Latin  poets  we  generally 
find  it  designated  under  the  simple  name  of  Campm. 
The  Campus  Martius  is  the  principal  situation  of  mod- 
em Rome.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  whea  the  city 
bad  extended  itself  far  beyond  the  lines  of  Serriui 
Tullius,  a  great  part  of  the  Campus  Martius  was  en- 
closed and  occupied  by  public  buildings,  more  espe- 
cially by  the  great  works  of  Agrippa.  A  considerable 
expanse  of  meadow  was  left  open,  however,  at  that 
time,  aa  we  learn  from  Strabo  (336),  who  has  accu- 
rately described  its  situation  and  appearance.  It  was 
here  that  the  Roman  youths  engaged  in  martial  sports 
and  exercises,  while  the  neighbouring  waters  of  the 
Tiber  afforded  them  a  salutary  refreshment  after  their 
fatigue.  Strabo  also  informs  us,  that  the  Campus 
Martina  was  surrounded  by  many  porticoes  and  sump- 
tuous buildings.  These  were  principally  the  struc- 
tures erected  by  Agrippa.  In  times  posterior  to  the 
age  of  the  geographer,  we  find  mat  Nero  constructed 
baths  in  this  part  of  the  city.  ( Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  486.) 

C  ana  ai a,  the  largest  of  the  cluster  of  islands  called 
by  the  ancients  Beatai  and  Fortunata  Insula,  and 
now  Canary  blonde.  Pliny  says,  that  this  island  de- 
rived it*  name  from  the  number  of  very  large-sized 
dogs  which  it  contained,  and  that  two  of  these  were 
brought  over  to  Africa  for  King  June.  (Plin.,  6,  32. 
—Vid.  Fortunate  Insula.) 

Canpaob,  a  name  given  to  the  queen-mothers  in 
Meroe,  in  Ethiopia.    Some  females  of  this  name  ap- 
pear in  history,  but  they  seem  to  have  been  merely 
queen-regents,  governing  during  the  minority  of  their 
sons.  Some  ancieut  authors,  however,  state,  that  it 
was  customary  for  the  Ethiopians  to  be  governed  by 
queens  called  each  by  the  name  of  Candaca.  (Compare 
Plin.,  6,  29,  but  especially  Emtbiue,  Hiet.  Ecd.,  3. 1: 
Kara  to  rrarpum  ioof  vrro  ywaiKoc  toC  fflvowc  dam 
vw  fiaoiXevoji&vav.)   Suidas  speaks  of  a  Candace  win 
was  made  prisoner  by  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  this 
appears  to  be  a  mere  fable. — A  Candace,  blind  of  one 
eye,  made  an  irruption  into  Egypt  during  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  B.C.  30.    She  took  and  pillaged  several 
cities,  but  Petronius,  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  pursued 
her,  penetrated  into  her  dominions,  which  he  pillaged 
in  torn,  until  she  restored  the  booty  which  she  had 
carried  off  from  Egypt,  and  sued  for  peace.  (Bis 
Cat*.,  54,  6. — PHn.,  6,  29.)— Mention  is  also  made 
in  the  sacred  writings  of  a  queen  of  Ethiopia  named 
Capdace.    (Actt,  8,  27.— Consult  KutnoeL,  ad  lot.) 
There  is  a  gloss  given  by  Albert!  (Gloat.  If.  T.,  p. 
213),  in  which  it  is  said  that  the  Ethiopians  had  no 
particular  or  individual  name  for  their  kings,  but  styled 
them  aU  "  sons  of  the  San,"  whereas  the  queen-mother 
they  called  Candace,  as  above.    Now  in  the  Lydian 
language  Candaulei  was  an  appellation  for  Hercules, 
or  the  Sun.   (Bohr,  ad  Herod.,  1,  12.)  Possibly, 
therefore,  the  word  Candace,  in  the  ancient  .Ethiopian, 
may  be  of  cognate  origin  with  Couiauiea  in  the  Lydian 
tongue;  the  root  being  apparently  the  same,  and  may 
signify  "  a  daughter  of  the  Sun." 

Campavia,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Candarian  mountains,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Cambunii  Monte*  of  Livy, 
and  the  CanaluvU  Montee  of  Ptolemy.  (Strab.,  333. 
—Lucan,  6,  831.) 

Candaolbs,  a  monarch  of  Lydia,  the  last  of  the 
Heraclids,  dethroned  by  Gyaea  at  the  instigation  ot 
his  own  queen.  (Consult  Herod.,  1,  7,  teqq.)  His 
true  name  appears  to  have  been  Myraihu,  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  Candaule*  to  have  been  assumed  by  him 
as  a  title  of  honour,  this  latter  being,  in  the  Lydian 
language,  equivalent  to  Hercules,  L  e.,  the  Sun. 
(Bohr,  ad  Herod.,  1,  13.) 

CankpbobI  (%.avn+6pot),  •  select  number  of  vir- 
gins of  honourable  birth,  who  formed  part  of  the  pro- 
cession in  the  festival  called  Dkurysia,  celebrated  it 
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honour  of  Bacchus.    They  carried  small  basket*  of 

sold,  containing  frail  and  various  sacred  and  mysteri- 
ous things.  (CUm.  Ala.,  Pretr.,  p.  10.— Arutopk.. 
Adorn..,  841,  teqq.)  The*  wore  around  their  necks  a 
collar  of  dried  furs.  (Compere  ArittopK,  Lyrittr., 
t-Cro 


t.  847. — SejnU- Croix,  Myatirt*  du  Piganirme,  sol, 
X,  p.  87,  with  the  note  of  Dt  Secy.) 

Cakicolabss  oils,  certain  days  in  the  summer, 
preceding  and  ensuing  the  heliacal  rising  of  Camada, 
m  lbs  dog-star,  in  the  morning.  The  ancients  heVievcd 
oat  this  star,  rising  with  the  son,  and  joining  hie  in- 
hsnco  to  the  fir*  of  that  luminsir,  was  the  cause  of 
tea  extraordinary  beat  which  usually  prevailed  in  that 
asaeon ;  and  accordingly  they  gave  the  name  of  dog- 
east  to  about  six  or  eight  weeks  of  the  hottest  part 
of  sooimer.  This  idea  originated  with  the  Egyptians, 
sad  wss  borrowed  from  them  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Romans  sacrificed  a  brawn  dog  every  year  to  Conical*, 
at  its  rising,  to  sppease  its  rage.  (Consult  remarks 
■mew  the  article  States.) 

CahidIa,  a  reputed  sorceress  at  Rome,  ridiculed  by 
Horace.    (Epod.  A.) 

CAsncsrivss,  a  people  of  Garmanis  Soperior,  of 
ccajunon  origin  with  the  Batavi,  and  inhabiting  the 
western  pan  of  the  Insula  Batmvorum.  The  name  is 
written  differently  in  different  authors.  (  Veil.  Putere., 
X  106.— Pirn.,  4, 15— Tool ,  Hui .  4,  IS.) 

Canalus  Ksbilss,  C.  s  consul  along  with  Julius 
Canar.  Q.  Facias  Maxima*,  the  regaler  colleague  of 
Clear  in  the  consulship,  died  on  the  hurt  dsy  of  his 
official  year,  in  the  morning,  and  Cower  caused  Ca- 
mniaa  to  bs  sleeled  in  bis  steed,  although  only  a  few 
hours  raaaaiaad  for  enjoying  the  consubbrp.  Csniniua, 
therefore,  was  chosen  consul  at  one  o'clock  P.M.  on 
ma  81st  December,  and  held  office  until  midnight,  the 
end  of  the  cirri  year,  and  commencement  of  the  kal- 
ends of  January.  As  we  may  suppose  that  the  newfy- 
aspointed  conaaJ  would  hardly  retire  to  rest  before 
nudaifrat,  we  can  understand  the  jest  which  Cicero 
altered  on  this  occasion,  that  Rome  had  in  Caninrua  a 
mast  vigilant  coswul,  since  he  had  never  dosed  hia 
eyes  daring  the  period  of  his  consulship.  This  mode 
of  conferring  office  was  intended  to  conciliate  friends, 
far  the  indiTidual  thus  favoured  enjoyed,  after  hia  brief 
contiouance  in  office,  all  the  rights  and  privileges,  to- 
gether with  the  honorary  title,  of  a  man  of  consular 
rsak.   (Car,,  Bp.  sat  Pom.,  7,  SO  ) 

Cannjb,  a  small  Tillage  of  Apulia,  situate  about  fire 
muss  from  C«naadnm,  towards  the  sea,  and  at  no  great 
distsnce  from  the  Aufidue.    It  was  celebrated  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans  by  Hannibal.   Polybius  tells  us 
that,  as  a  town,  it  waa  destroyed  the  year  before  the 
battle  was  fought,  which  took  place  May  Slat,  B.C. 
SIC  The  citadel,  however,  was  preserved,  and  the 
cifcotnstarice  of  its  occupation  by  Hannibal  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  Romans  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  cause  them  considerable  uneasiness  and 
annoyance.    It  commanded,  indeed,  all  the  adjacent 
country,  and  was  the  principal  southern  depot  of  stores 
and  provisions  on  which  they  had  depended  for  the 
approaching  campaign.  The  Greek  writers,  especially 
raybtoa,  use  the  name  it  the  singular,  Kama.  There 
ta  an  exception  to  this,  however,  in  the  16th  book,  c. 
7  and  II,  where  the  plural  form  is  used  by  the  histo- 
rian just  mentioned. — The  decisive  victory  at  Carinas 
was  owing  to  three  coanbined  causes :  the  excellent  ar- 
rangement* of  Hamribel,  the  superiority  of  the  Nu- 
aufcan  bene,  and  the  skilful  manoeuvre  of  Hasdrubal 
in  opposing  only  the  light-armed  cavalry  against  that 
,  of  the  Romans,  while  he  employed  the  heavy  horse, 
divided  into  small  parties,  in  repeated  attacks  on  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  Roman  rear.    The  Roman  army 
contained  80,000  Infantry  and  6000  cavalry,  the  Car- 
ttaapiaans  40,000  infantry  and  10,000  cavalry.  Han- 
nibal drew  up  his  forces  in  the  form  of  a  convex  era - 
eestf,  having  his  centre  thrown  forward  before  the 


wings.  He  commanded  in  the  centre  x  person,  and 
here  he  bad  purposely  stationed  his  worst  troops ;  the 
best  were  posted  at  the  extremities  of  each  wing, 
which  would  enable  them  to  act  with  decisive  advan- 
tage as  bodies  of  reserve,  they  being,  in  fact,  the  rear 
of  the  other  forces.  Hasdrubal  commended  the  left 
wing,  Hanno  the  right.  On  the  Roman  side,  want  of 
union  between  the  two  consuls,  and  want  of  spirit 
among  the  men,  afforded  a  sure  omen  of  the  fortune 
of  the  day.  iEmilius  commanded  the  right,  Varro 
the  left  wing ;  the  proconsuls  Regulus  and  Servius, 
who  had  been  consuls  the  preceding  yesr,  had  charge 
of  the  centre.  What  Hannibal  foresaw  took  place. 
The  charge  of  the  Romans,  and  their  immense  superi- 
ority in  numbers,  st  length  broke  his  centre,  which, 
giving  way  inward,  his  army  now  assumed  the  shape 
of  a  concave  crescent.  The  Romans,  in  the  ardour  of 
pursuit,  were  carried  so  far  aa  to  be  completely  sur- 
rounded. Both  Hanks  were  asserted  by  the  veterans 
of  Hannibal,  who  were  armed  in  the  Roman  manner ; 
at  the  same  time  the  cavalry  of  the' Carthaginians  at- 
tacked their  rear,  and  the  broken  centre  rallying,  at- 
tacked them  in  front.  The  consequence  wss,  that  they 
were  nearly  all  cut  to  pieces.  The  two  proconsuls, 
together  with  dDmilhis  the  consul,  were  slain.  Varro 
escaped  with  70  horse  to  Venusia.  The  Romans  lost 
on  the  field  of  battle  70,000  men ;  and  10,000  who 
bad  not  been  present  in  the  fight  were  made  prisoners. 
The  Carthaginian  loss  amounted  to  5500  infantry  and 
800  cavalry.  Such  is  the  sccount  of  Polybius,  whose 
statement  of  the  fight  ta  much  clearer  and  more  satis- 
factory than  that  of  Livy.  Hannibal  has  been  cen- 
sored for  not  inarching  immediately  to  Rome  after  the 
battle,  in  which  city  all  was  consternation.  But  a  da- 
fence  of  his  conduct  msy  be  found  under  the  article 
Hannibal,  which  see.  (Polyb.,  3,  113,  ttqq.—Lm., 
88,  U.—Flor.,  8,  0.— Plut.,  Pit.  Hannib.) 

CsKOrlcttn  (or  CanobIcuu)  ostium,  the  western- 
most month  of  the  Nile,  twelve  miles  from  Alexandre*. 
Near  its  termination  is  the  lake  MaJ.it  or  MaadU  (de- 
noting, in  Arabic,  a  passage),  which  is  the  remains  of 
this  -branch.  This  take  baa  no  communication  with 
the  Nile,  except  at  the  time  of  its  greatest  increase. 
It  is  merely  a  salt-water  lagoon.  The  Canopic  mouth 
was  sometimes  also  called  Naucraticum  Ostium  and 
Heradeoticum  Ostium.  {Herod.,  8,  17.— Diod.  Sic., 
I,  33.— Km.,  6,  10  — Jfefa,  1,  9.) 

Cmopos  (or  Canobus),  a  city  of  Egypt,  about 
twelve  miles  northeast  of  Alexandrea,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  weat  of  the  Ostium  Csnopicum.  The 
Greek  writers  give  the  name  as  Canobut  (Kdvueor); 
the  Latin,  Canopu*.  The  form  Kdvwror  occurs  also 
in  Scylax  (p.  43),  but  the  reference  there  is  to  the  isl- 
and formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  in  this  quarter. — 
Canopus  was  a  very  ancient  city,  and  most  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  aince  we  are  informed  by  Diodorua 
Siculus  (1,  83)  that  each  mouth  of  the  Nue  wee  de- 
fended by  a  fortified  city,  and  since  the  Ionian  Greeks, 
who  came  first  to  this  quarter,  were  only  allowed 
originally  to  enter  by  this  arm  of  the  river.  Whence 
the  name  of  the  place  arose  is  unknown.  It  came, 
very  likely,  from  the  brilliant  star  Canobus,  which  one 
beholds,  even  in  the  southern  regions  of  Asis  Minor,  on 
the  edge  of  the  horizon,  but  which  waa  seen  to  rise 
in  full  splendour  by  s  spectator  on  the  coast  of  Egypt 
The  Greek  writers,  however,  not  knowing  any  better 
derivation  for  die  name,  deduced  it  from  that  of  the 
pilot  of  Menetaus,  who  was  fsbled  to  have  been  called 
Canopus,  and  to  have  died  and  been  interred  here. 
Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  this  legend,  but  Scy- 
lax speaks  of  a  monument  In  this  quarter  which  Men- 
elana,  as  be  informs  us,  erected  here  in  memory  of  his 
pilot.  Previous  to  the  founding  of  Alexandrea,  Cano- 
bus must  have  been  a  very  important  place,  aince  it 
formed  the  chief  centre  of  communication  between 
the  interior  of  Egypt  and  other  countries^ing  to  the 
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north.  It  tank,  however,  in  importance  after  Alexan- 
dres was  built,  and  merely  retained  tome  consequence 
from  its  temple  and  oracle  of  Serapia,  which  latter  waa 
consulted  during  the  night,  and  gave  intimations  of 
the  future  to  applicants  while  sleeping  within  the  walls 
of  the  structure.  The  festivals,  also,  that  were  cele- 
brated at  this  temple,  drew  large  crowds  of  both  sexes 
from  the  adjacent  country,  and  exercised  an  injurious 
influence  on  the  morals  of  all  who  took  part  in  them. 
Canopus,  in  fact,  was  always  regarded  as  a  dissolute 
place,  and,  even  after  Alexandres  arose,  it  was  much 
frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  for  purpo- 
ses of  enjoyment  and  pleasure,  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  the  situation  of  the  city  being  spoken  of  in 
high  terms  by  the  ancient  writers.  {Amm.  Mar  cell., 
22,  16.)  The  festivals  of  Serapia  ceased  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  and  .from  that  period  history 
is  silent  respecting  Canopus.  The  French  savans 
found  some  traces  of  the  ancient  city  a  short  distance, 
to  the  west  of  the  modem  Aboukir.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  541,  seqq.) 

Cantasbi,  a  warlike  and  ferocious  people  of  Spain, 
who  long  resisted  the  Roman  power.  Their  country 
answers  to  Biscay  and  part  of  Asturias.  Augustus 
marched  in  person  against  them,  anticipating  an  easy 
victory.  The  desperate  resistance  of  the  Cantabrians, 
however,  induced  him  to  retire  to  Tarraco,  and  leave 
the  management  of  the  war  to  his  generals.  They 
were  finally  reduced,  bat,  rebelling  soon  after,  were 
decreed  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  Most  of  them,  however, 
preferred  falling  by  their  own  hands.  The  final  reduc- 
tion of  die  Cantabri  was  effected  by  Agrippa,  A.U.C. 
784,  after  they  had  resisted  the  power  of  the  Romans 
in  various  ways  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 
(£».,  Epit.,  48.— PW.,  4, 18.— P/m.,  3,  %—Horat., 
Od.,9,  8,  22.) 

Cantivh,  a  country  in  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Britain,  now  called  Kent.  The  name  ia  derived 
from  the  British  word  cant,  signifying  an  angle  or  cor- 
ner. (Consult  Adclung,  Glott.  Med.  et  Inf.  Lot., 
vol.  2,  p.  138,  ».  v.  canto.) 

Canulru  lex,  a  law  proposed  by  C.  Canuleius, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C.  310,  and  allowing  of 
intermarriages  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
(Ltr.,4,1.) 

CiNDsTnta,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Aufidus,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  its  mouth. 
The  origin  of  Canuaium  seems  to  belong  to  a  period 
which  reaches  far  beyond  the  records  of  Roman  histo- 

S,  and  of  which  we  possess  no  memorials  but  what  a 
bulous  tradition  has  conveyed  to  us.  This  tradition 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Diomede,  after  the  close  of 
the  Trojan  war.  Perhaps,  however,  we  should  see  in 
Diomede  one  of  those  Peiasgic  chiefs,  who,  in  •  very 
distant  age,  formed  settlements  in  various  parts  of 
Italy.  Canuaium  appears  to  have  been  in  its  earlier 
days  a  large  and  flourishing  place.  It  is  said  by  those 
who  have  traced  the  circuit  of  the  walls  from  the  re- 
maining vestiges,  that  they  must  have  embraced  a  cir- 
cumference of  sixteen  miles.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  4, 
13, — Romanelli,  vol.  2,  p.  265.— Compare  Strabo, 
38.)  The  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  Canosa,  together  with  its  coins, 
establish  the  fact  of  the  Grecian  origin  of  this  place. 
Antiquaries  dwell  with  rapture  on  the  elegance  and 
beauty  of  the  Greek  vases  of  Canosa,  which,  in  point 
of  size,  numbers,  and  decorations,  far  surpass  those 
discovered  in  the  tombs  of  any  other  ancient  city,  not 
even  excepting  Nola.  (Millingen,  Pantum  Antiques 
let  Vote;  etc.) — Horace  alludes  to  the  mixed  dialect 
of  Oscan  and  Greek,  in  the  expression  employed  by 
him,  "  Canusini  more  bilinguit.'"  {Set.,  1,  10,  30.) 
—It  is  stated,  that  the  small  remnant  of  the  Roman 
army,  which  escaped  from  the  slaughter  of  Carina;, 
took  refuge  here.  Livy  records  the  generous  treat- 
ment they  exprienced  on  that  occasion  from  Buaa,  a 


wealthy  lady  of  this  city  (22,  62).  PhUostntoi  in. 
forms  us  (Vit.  Sophist. ),  that  Hadrian  colonized  this 
place,  and  .procured  for  it  a  good  supply  of  water,  of 
which  it  stood  much  in  need,  as  we  know  from  Hor- 
ace. (Sat.,  1,  6,  90.)  The  same  poet  complains 
also  of  the  grittinees  of  the  bread.  (Cramer's  is. 
cient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  282.) 

Capaneos,  sn  Argive  warrior,  son  of  Hipponoua. 
He  was  one  of  the  seven  leaders  in  the  war  (gainst 
Thebes  (mi.  Adraatus),  and  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 
ancient  poets  as  remarkable  for  his  daring  and  impiety. 
Having  boasted  that  he  would  take  the  Theban  city, 
in  despite  even  of  Jove,  this  deity  struck  him  with  > 
thunderbolt  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  ascending  the 
ramparts.  When  his  body  was  being  consumed  on 
the  funeral  pile,  his  wife  Evadne  threw  herself  upon 
it  and  perished  amid  the  flames.  jEsculapiua  ™ 
fabled  to  have  restored  Capaneus  to  life.  (ApoUsd., 

3,  6,  3.— Id.,  3,  «,  7.—U.,  37,  %.—. Id.,  3,  10,  3.- 
Msch.,  Sept.,  e.  Theb.,  427,  seqq.—Heyne,  ai  Apd- 
lod.,  3,  6,  8.) 

Capella,  I.  (Marcianus  Mineus  Felix),  a  poet,  born, 
according  to  Cassiodorus,  at  Madaura  in  Africa :  he 
calls  himself,  however,  at  the  end  of  this  work,  "the 
foster-child  of  the  city  of  Eliesa ;"  whether  it  be  tbu 
he  was  born  at  Carthage,  or  else  received  his  educa- 
tion there,  which  latter  is  the  more  probable  opinion 
of  the  two.    The  MSS.,  however,  give  him  the  title 
of  "  the  Carthaginian."    In  process  of  time  be  at- 
tained to  proconsular  dignity,  but  whether  he  waa  a 
Christian  or  not  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  About 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  of.  our  era  he  wrote  at 
Rome  a  work  bearing  the  appellation  of  Salira  or 
Satyrieon,  divided  into  nine  books.    It  is  a  species 
of  encyclopedia,  half  prose  and  half  verse,  modelled 
after  the  Varronian  satire.    The  first  two  books  form 
a  detached  and  separate  work,  entitled  De  Nuptat 
Philologia  et  MercurU,  and  treating  of  the  apoth- 
eosis of  Philology  and  her.  marriage  with  Mercury. 
We  find,  in  it,  among  other  things,  a  description  of 
heaven,  which  shows  that  the  mystic  notions  of  the 
Ptatonists  of  that  day  approximated  in  a  very  singular 
manner  to  the  truths  of  Christianity. .  In  the  seven 
following  books  Capella  treats  of  the  eeven  sciences, 
which  formed  at  that  time  the  circle  of  human  study, 
namely,  grammar,  logic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  astrology, 
arithmetic,  and  music,  which  comprehends  poetry. 
This  work,  written  in  a  barbarous  style,  was  introdu- 
ced into  the  schools  of  the  middle  ages  :  hence  it  wis 
frequently  copied,  and  the  text  has  become  extremely 
corrupt.    The  best  edition  of  Capella  is  that  of  Gro- 
tius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1599,  8vo;  although  a  good  edition, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  is  still  a  desideratum. 
The  work  of  Grotius  is  generally  regarded  as  a  litera- 
ry wonder,  since  he  was  only  fourteen  years  old  when 
he  undertook  the  task  of  editing  Capella,  and  published 
his  edition  at  the  age  of  fifteen.    He  was  aided  in  it 
by  bis  father,  as  he  himself  informs  us,  and  very  prob- 
ably also  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  who  induced  him  to  at- 
tempt the  task.   (Bdhr,  Geseh.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p- 
727,  seqq.—SchoU,  Hist.  hit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  98.- 
Walckenaer,  in  Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  7,  p.  «2.)— II.  An 
elegiac  poet,  mentioned  with  eulogium  by  Ovid.  (Pea/., 

4,  16, 36.)   We  have  no  remains  of  his  productions. 
Capena,  I.  a  gate  of  Rome,  now  the  gate  of  & 

Sebastian,  in  the  southeast  part  of  modem  Rome. 
(Ovid,  Fast,  5,  192.)— II.  A  city  of  Etruria,  south- 
east of  Mount  Soracte.  It  is  frequently  recorded,  in 
the  early  annals  of  Rome,  among  those  which  oppo- 
sed, though  unsuccessfully,  the  gradual  encroachments 
of  ita  power.  Great  diversity  of  opinion  has  exUted 
as  to  the  modem  site,  but  the  conjecture  of  Galetti  is 
now  generally  followed,  which  makes  Capena  to  hata 
stood  at  a  place  called  Civitucula.  {Cramer's  Asst. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  231.) 
Capbtus,  a  king  of  Alba,  who  reigned  twenty-su 
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ears.  (Consult,  however,  the  remark*  under  the  ar- 
kele  Am.) 

Cxraiasos,  a  lofty  moontain  and  promontory  at 
the  lootheastem  extremity  of  Enbcsa,  where  Nau- 
piiua,  king  of  the  country,  to  avenge  his  ton  Pala- 
oedea,  put  to  death  through  toe  false  accusation 
brought  against  him  by  Ulysses,  set  a  burning  torch 
in  the  darkness  of  night,  which  caused  the  Greeks  to 
be  shipwrecked  on  the  coast.  It  is  now  called  Capo 
(On,  and,  in  the  infancy  of  navigation,  was  reckoned 
wry  dangerous  on  account  of  the  rocks  and  whirlpools 
on  the  coast  (Burip.,  Tread.,  88.— Id.,  Hd.,  1 136. 
— YiTg.,  /En.,  1 1,  860.— Otid,  Met.,  14,  481.— .Pro- 
pert.,  4,  1,  116.) 

Curio,  I.  the  uncle  of  Patercukw,  who  joined 
Afnppa  against  Cassias.  (Fell.  Pattrc.,  2,  69.) — 
II.  Feateias,  a  Roman  nobleman  sent  by  Antony  to 
settle  his  disputes  with  Augustus.  {Herat.,  Sen*., 
1,5,38.) 

CirfroLixcs,  L.  a.  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  bis 
temple  on  Mount  Capitolinns. — II.  A  surname  of  If. 
ManBns,  who,  for  his  ambition  in  aspiring  to  sover- 
eign power,  was  thrown  down  from  the  Tarpeian  Rock, 
which  ha  had  so  nobly  defended.— III.  Mons,  one  of 
the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome  was  built,- contain- 
ing (be  citadel  and  fortress  of  the  Capitol.  Three  sa- 
ccate led  to  it*  summit  from  below.  1st  By  the  100 
steps  of  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  which  was  probably  on  the 
steepest  side,  when  it  overhangs  the  Tiber.  (Com- 
pare Taduu,  Hat,  3,  71. — Iav.,  6,46.— PhU.,  Vit. 
Camtti.)  3d.  The  Clivus  Capitol  in  us,  which  began 
Cam  the  arch  of  Tiberius  and  the  temple  of  Saturn, 
near  the  present  hospital  of  the  Consofenme,  and  led 
to  the  citadel  by  a  winding  path.  (Ovid,  Fatt.,  1, 
361.)  3d.  The  Clivus  Asyli,  which,  being  less  steep 
than  the  other  two,  was  on  that  account  the  road  by 
which  the  triumphant  generals  wen  borne  in  their 
cars  to  the  Capitol.  This  ascent  began  at  the-  arch  of 
Sepumins  Severus,  and  from  thence,  winding  to  the 
left,  passed  near  the  ruined  pillars  of  the  temple  of 
Concord,  as  it  is  commonly  but  improperly  called,  and 
from  thence  led  to  the  Intennontium.  The  Capitoline 
Hill  is  said  to  have  been  previously  called  Saturnine, 
from  the  ancient  city  of  Saturnia,  of  which  it  was  the 
citadel.  Afterward  H  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Moos  Tarpeins,  and  finally  it  obtained  the  appellation 
first  mentioned,  from  the  circumstance  of  a  human 
head  being  discovered  on  its  summit,  in  making  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  (Varro,  L.  L., 
4,  8.)  It  was  considered  as  forming  two  summits, 
which,  though  considerably  depressed,  are  yet  suffi- 
ciently apparent.  That  which  looked  to  the  south 
and  the  Tiber  was  the  Tarpeian  Rock  or  citadel ;  the 
other,  which  was  properly  the  Capitol,  faced  the  north 
and  the  QoirinaL  The  space  which  was  left  between 
these  two  elevations  waa  known  by  the  name  of  In- 
tennontium.— IV.  An  appellation  said  to  have  been 
given  to  an  individual  named  Petilius,  who  had  been 
ir  of  the  Capitol.  (Compare  the  scholiast  on 
,Sat.,  1,4,94.)  It  ia  also  related,  that  be  was 
of  having  stolen,  during  his  office,  a  golden 
coated  to  Jupiter,  and  that,  having  pleaded 
r  in  person,  be  was  acquitted  by  the  judges,  in 
order  to  gratify  Augustus,  with  whom  he  was  on  friend- 
ly terms.  One  part,  at  least,  of  the  story  ia  incorrect, 
since  the  Capitolm  were  a  branch  of  the  Petilian  fam- 
ij  lone  before  this  time.  (Compare  radiant,  ffvm. 
fern-  Ham.,  vol.  3,  p.  383.)  What  degree  of  credit 
ia  to  be  attached  to  the  rest  of  the  narrative  ia  uncer- 
tain. (Consult  WuUad,  ad  HoraL,  I.  «.)— V.  Ju- 
nius, one  of  those  later  Roman  historians,  whose  works 
form  what  has  been  termed  "  the  Augustan  History." 
He  Kved  daring  the  reign  of  Diocletian  and  Constan- 
tine  the  Great,  and  we  have  from  him  the  lives  of  An- 
toninus Pras,  Marcus  Auretius,  Vents,  Pertinax,  Albi- 
nos, Maennus,  the  two  Maximins,  the  three  Gordiana, 


Majrimos,  and  Balbinua.  He  wrote  other  Uvea  aist 
which  have  not  reached  us.  The  greater  part  of  bit 
biographies  are  dedicated  to  Dioclesian  ana  Cons  tan- 
tine.  His  works  show  carelessness  and  want  of  prop- 
er arrangement.  (Bahr,  Getch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1, 
464.  —  Holier,  Dissert,  it  JuHo  Capitol.,  Altdorf, 
1680,  4to.) 

CapttolIdm,  a  celebrated  temple  and  citadel  at 
Rome,  on  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  The  foundations  were 
laid  by  Tarquinius  Priscus,  A.U.O.  189,  B.C.  61S. 
The  walls  were  raised  by  bis  successor  Servius  Tul- 
lhis,  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  finished  it,  A.U.C.  831, 
B.C.  633.  ft  was  not,  however,  consecrated  until 
the  third  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  This 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  consul  Horatius.  It 
covered  8  acres,  waa  300  feet  broad,  and  about  316 
long.  It  consisted  of  three  parts,  a  nave  sacred  to 
Jupiter,  and  two  wings  or  aisles,  the  right  sacred  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  left  to  Juno.  The  ascent  to  it  from  the 
forum  was  by  a  hundred  steps.  The  magnificence  and 
richness  of  this  temple  are  almost  incredible.  AH  the 
consuls  successively  made  donations  to  the  Capitol, 
and  Augustus  bestowed  upon  it  at  one  time  3000 
pounds  weight  of  gold.  The  gilding  of  the  whole 
arch  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  which  was  undertaken 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage,  cost,  according  to 
Plutarch,  81,000  talents.  The  gates  of  the  temple 
were  of  brass,  covered  with  huge  plates  of  gold.  The 
inside  of  the  temple  was  all  of  marble,  and  was  adorn- 
ed with  vessels  and  shields  of  solid  silver,  with  gilded 
chariots,  dec.  The  Capitol  was  burned  in  the  lime  of 
Sylla,  A.U.C.  670,  B.C.  84,  through  the  negligence 
of  those  who  kept  it,  and  Sylla  rebuilt  it,  but  died  be- 
fore the  dedication,  which  was  performed  by  Q.  Catu- 
lus,  A.U.C.  676.  It  was  again  destroyed  in  the 
troubles  under  Vitelline,  19th  December,  A.D.  69; 
and  Vespasian,  who  endeavoured  to  repair  it,  saw  it 
again  in  ruins  at  hia  death.  Domitian  raised  it  again 
for  the  last  time,  acd  made  it  more  grand  and  magnifi- 
cent than  any  of  bh>  predecessors  had,  and  spent  12,000 
talent*  in  gilding  it. — The  ordinary  derivation  of  the 
term  Capitoliom  ia  deservedly  ridiculed  by  a  modem 
tourist :  '*  It  was  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capiuriinua  that  a  human  head  was  found, 
according  to  Roman  legends ;  snd  the  augurs  de- 
clared this  to  be  emblematical  of  future  empire.  11m 
hill,  in  consequence,  which  had  been  originally  call- 
ed Satumiu;  and  then  Taipeics,  waa  now  denom- 
inated Capitaiiua  (Caput  because  this  bead,  it 
seems,  belonged  to  somebody  salbd  Tolins  or  Olius, 
though  how  they  knew  the  maa's  nsrce  front  his  scud 
I  never  could  discover."  (Rotss  tx  Ik*  Nineteenth 
Century,  vol.  1,  p.  179.)  Equally  unfonunete  is  the 
etymology  assigned  by  Nork,  who  deduces  Capitolhm 
from  caput  (too)  irriXeui,  where  wrdXeuf  is  the  oil 
form  for  ndXeur,  and  which  old  form,  in  the  process 
of  time,  dropped  the  n  instead  of  the  r !  (EtymoL 
HanduOrt  ,  yol.  1,  p.  138.)  ' 

Cappadocu,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  os 
the  north  by  Galatia  and  Pontus,  west  by  Phrygia, 
east  by  the  Euphrates,  and  south  by  Cilicia.  lt» 
eastern  part  was  called  Armenia  Minor.  The  terra 
Cappadocia,  under  the  Persians,  had  a  more  extended 
meaning  than  in  later  geography :  it  comprised  two 
satrapies,  Cappadocia  the  greater  and  Cappadocia  on 
the  Pontua  Euxinus.  The  first  satrap  of  the  greater 
Cappadocia  was' a  member  of  the  royal  family  of  Per- 
sia, and  a  kind  of  hereditary  succession  seems  to  have 
prevailed,  which  the  great  king  probably  allowed,  be- 
cause he  could  not  prevent  it.  The  founder  of  this 
dynasty  was  named  Anaphus,  and,  according  to  Dio- 
doros  Sicolus  (ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  344,  p.  1167),  waa  one 
of  the  seven  conspirators  who  slew  the  false  Smerdis. 
Datames,  the  grandson  of  Anaphus,  was  the  first  regu- 
lar sovereign  of  this  Cappadocian  dynasty  ;  and  after 
him  and  his  son  Ariamnes,  we  have  a  long  1st  of 
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princes,  til  beuing  tbe  name  of  Ariarethes  for  sever- 
al generations.  (Viet.  Arisrathes.) — Cappadocia  ma 
surrounded  on  three  aides  by  great  ranges  of  mount- 
ains, besides  being  intersected  by  others  of  as  great 
elevation  as  any  in  the  peninsula.  Hence  its  miner- 
al productions  were  various  and  abundant,  and  a  source 
of  wealth  to  the  country.  Strabo  specifies  the  rich 
mineral  colour  called  Sinople,  from  its  being  exported 
by  tbe  merchants  of  Sinope,  but  which  was  really  dug 
in  the  mines  of  Cappadocia :  also,  onyx ;  crystal ;  a 
kind  if  white  agate,  employed  far  ornamental  pur- 
poses ;  and  the  tapis  epecularia :  this  last  was  found 
in  large  masses,  and  waa  a  considerable  article  of  the 
export  trade.  The  champagne  country  yielded  almost 
every  kind  of  fruit  and  grain,  end  the  wines  of  some 
district*  vied  with  those  of  Greece  in  strength  and 
Savour.  Cappadocia  waa  also  rich  in  herds  and  flocks, 
but  more  particularly  celebrated  for  its  breed  of  hones ; 
and  tbe  onager,  or  wild  ass,  abounded  in  the  mount- 
ains towards  Lyceums.  (Strab.,  536,  ttqq.) — Herod- 
otus informs  us,  that  in  the  days  of  Crasus  and  Cy- 
rus tbe  people  commonly  known  in  history  by  tbe 
neane  of  Cappadocians  were  termed  Syrians  by  tbe 
Greeks,  while  the  Persians  employed  the  more  usual 
appellation.  (Herod.,  1, 73.— Id.,  7,  78.)  A  portion, 
moreover,  of  this  same  nation,  who  occupied'  the  coast 
of  Pontua  and  Paphlagonia,  about  Swepe  and  Amicus, 
long  retained  the  same  of  Levnosyri,  or  white  Syrians, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  more  swarthy  and  south- 
ern inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  (Strai.,  644.) 
The  origin  of  the  Cappadocians,  therefore,  unlike  that 
of  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Aaia  Minor,  waa  of 
Asiatic  growth,  unmixed  with  the  Thracian  hordes 
which  had  overrun  Phrygia  and  all  the  western  part  of 
the  peninsula.  (Cramer'*  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p  106, 
«f(.) — Tbe  Cappadocians  bore  among  the  ancients 
the  character  of  volatility  and  faithlessness.  They 
were  also  made  the  subject  of  sarcastic  remark,  for 
having  refused  freedom  when  it  waa  offered  them  by 
the  Romans,  and  for  having  preferred  to  live  under 
the  sway  of  kings.  (Jrutin,  88,  2.)  There  was  no- 
thing, however,  very  surprising  in  this  refusal,  coming, 
as  it  did,  from  a  people  who  knew  nothing  of  free- 
dom, and  who  had  become  habituated  to  regal  sway. 
Their  moral  character  is  severely  satirized  in  tbe  well- 
known  epigram,  which  states  that  a  viper  bit  a  Cap- 
padocian,  but  died  ittelf  from  the  poisonous  and  cor- 
rupt blood  of  the  latter  I — The  Greeks  and  Romans 
found  in  this  country  few  towns,  but  a  number  of 
strong  castles  on  the  mountains,  and  huge  villages  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  celebrated  temples,  to  which  the 
latter  served  as  a  kind  of  protection.  Most  of  these 
villages  became  citiea  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
when  this  people  had  destroyed  the  castles  and  strong- 
holds on  the  mountains.  (Manntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt,  8,  p.  816,  teg.) 

CappXdox,  a  river  of  Cappadocia,  bounding  it  on  the 
side  of  Galatia,  and  falling  into  the'Halys.  (Plin.,6,3.) 

Capzaeia,  I.  a  mountainous  island,  south  of  Baleens 
Major  or  Majorca,  and  deriving  its  name  from  its  nu- 
merous goats  (caper,  capra).  The  modern  name  is 
Cabrera.  (.Pliny,  3,  6.) — II.  One  of  the  Fortunate 
Iambs,  or  Canaries.  Some  make  it ,  the  modern 
Palms,  but  it  answers  rather  to  Gomera.  (Manntrt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  14,  pt.  2,  p.  628.) 

CkniM,  an  island  off  tbe  coast  of  Campania,  situ- 
ate near  the  promontory  of  Minerva.  It  is  now  Capri. 
This  island  is  chiefly  known  in  history  as  ths  abode  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  scene  of  his  infamous  debauchery. 
(Sueton.,  Tib.,  c.  43,  teqq.—  Tacit.,  Ann.,  6,  \.—Dio 
Cm*.,  58,  32.) — Tradition  reported,  that  tbia  island 
was  first  in  the  possession  of  the  Telebow,  who  are 
mentioned  aa  a  people  of  Greece,  inhabiting  the  Echi- 
oades,  a  group  of  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
in  Acamania ;  but  how. they  came  to  settle  in  Caprese 
no  one  has  informed  us.  (Compare  Schol.  in  Avail. 
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RhotL,  Argon.,  I.)  Augustus  was  the  first  empera 
who  made  Capres;  his  residence,  being  struck,  u  sQb. 
tennis  relet**,  by  the  nappy  presage  of  an  old  decayed 
ilex  having,  as  it  was  said,  revived  on  bin  arrival  there. 
Not  long  after,  be  obtained  the  island  from  the  Nea- 
politans, by  giving  them  in  exchange  that  of  helm, 
which  Belonged  to  hi  in.   {Suet.,  Aug.,  92.) .  Tiberius 
was  led  to  select  this  spot  for  his  abode,  from  its  diffi- 
culty of  access,  being  cut  off  from  all  approach,  except 
on  one  aide,  by  lofty  and  perpendicular  cliffs.  The 
mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  proa- 
poet,  which  extenda  over  .the  whole  bay  of  Maples, 
might  also,  aa  Tacitus  remarks,  have  influenced  bis 
choice.    Here  he  caused  twelve  villas  to  be  erected, 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  named  after  the  twelve 
chief  deities.  (Tacit.,  Ann  ,  *,  67.)   The  ruins  of  the 
villa  of  Jove,  which  was  tbe  moat  conspicuous,  are 
still  to  be  seen  en  the  summit  of  the  cliff  looking  to- 
wards Sorrento.    It  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Art  Tiber*  of  Pliny  (8,  8)— The  island  of  Capri,  at 
the  present  day,  abounds  so  aawch  with  various  buds 
of  passage,  but  .especially  with  quails,  that  tbe  greatest 
part  of  the  bishop's  income  arias*  from  this  somes. 
Hence  it  hae  been  called  the  "  Bishopric  of  Quails" 
In  bed  years  tbe  number  caught  is  about  12,600,  in 
good  years  it  exceed*  80,000.    The  island  i*  so- 
rounded  by:  steep  racks,  which  render  the  approach  to 
it  very  dangerous.    In  tbe  centos  the  mountains  recta* 
from  each  other,  and  a'  vale  intervenes,  remarkable  for 
it*  beauty  and  fertility.    The  climate  of  die  island  is 
a  delightful  one ;  the  lofty  rocks  en  the  coast  keep  off 
tbe  cold  winds  of  winter,  and  tbe  Seabreeze  tempers 
the  beat  of  sacamei.   (MaUa-Brwn,  Geogr.,  vol.  4, a, 
240,  BrusteU  ed.) 

Cams,  a  town  of  Libya,  is  the  district  sf  Byzacuoa, 
north  of  the  Palus  Tritonis,  surrounded  by  vast  desert*. 
Here' Jugurtha  kept  hi*  treasures.  It  waa  surprised 
by  Marios;  and  was  destroyed  in  the  war  ol  Castr 
and  Metellua  Seipio.  It  waa  afterward  rebuilt,  and  ■ 
new  Cafea.  Sallust  (Bell.  Jug.,  94)  ascribes  the 
origin  of  this  place  to  the  Libyan  Hercnlssi  Diode 
rue  Siculus  also  (4,  18)  i peaks  of  a  large  city,  called 
rleeatenpyloe,  from  it*  hundred  gate*,  and  which  waa 
founded  in  a  fertile  spot  in  tbe  desert  by  Hercules,  as 
he  waa  proceeding  from  Libya  to  Egypt-  Hanno  is 
aaid  to  have  taken  tbia  city  during  the  first  Punic  war. 
(Died.,  2,  24,  exc.  1. — Compare  Pofyb.,  1,  73.)  Ma*- 
nert  identifies  Heeatonpylos  with  Cap**,  and  strive?  w 
elucidate  the  fable  by  escribing  to  the  place  an  Egyp- 
tian origin.  (Mannert,  Geogr-,  vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  346.) 
Qescnius  derives  tbe  name  of  Caps*  from  the  Punt 
capita,  "a  bolt,"  " bar," or  "  barrier."  (Pin.  JMo*.. 
p.  421.) 

Capua,  a  rich  and  flourishing  city,  the  capital  of 
Campania  until  ruined  by  the  Ramans.  Its  origin*, 
name  waa  Vulturous,  which  waa  changed  by  tb*  Tyr- 
rheni,  after  they  became  masters  of  the  place,  to  Caput. 
This  latter  nam*  was  derived  from  that  of  their  lead* 
Capya,  who,  according  to  Festus,  received  tbia  appal- 
buion  from  hi*  feet  being  deformed  and  turned  in- 
ward. Tbe  name  is  not  of  Latin,  but  Tuscan  origin. 
The  Latins,  however,  pretended,  notwithstanding,  <* 
ascribe  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Romulus,  whs 
named  it,  aa  they  stated,  after  one  of  bin  ancestors. 
Capua  waa  tbe  chief  city  of  tbe  southern  Tyrrheai; 
and  even  after  it  fell  under  the  Roman  dominion,  con- 
tinued to  be  a  powerful  and  flourishing  place.  Before 
Capua  pasaed  into  tbe  hand*)  of  the  Romans,  a  dread 
ful  massacre  of  its  Tyrrhenian  inhabitants  by  tbe  Sam- 
nites  put  tbe  city  into  the  hands  of  this  latter  people. 
Livy  appear*  to  have  confounded  thin  event  with  lbs 
origin  of  tbe  place,  when  he  makes  it  to  have  changed 
it*  name  from  Vulturous  to  Capua,  after  the  Samratt 
leader  Capys.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  retaliation 
should  have  followed  in  a  later  age  from  the  bands  ef 
the  Romans,  themselves  in  put  of  Tyrrhenian,  that  It, 
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Psbagtan  descent.  Capaa  deeply  offended  them  by 
epening  it*  gmi  to  Hannibal  after  the  victory  of  Can- 
na.  The  vengeance  inflicted  by  the  Romans  waa  of 
a  moat  fearful  nature,  when,  fire  yeara  after,  the  city 
■gain  feB  under  their  dominion.  Moat  of  the  aenatore 
tad  principal  inhabitants  were  pot  to  death,  the  greater 
pert  of  the  remaining  citizen*  were  (old  into  slavery,  and 
bj  a  decree  of  the  aenate  the  Capuaai  eeaaed  to  exist 
u  «  people.  The  city  end  territory,  however,  did  not 
become  thereupon  deeerted.  A  few  inhabitants  were 
■Dewed  to  remain  in  the  former,  and  the  hitter  waa  in 
•  great  measure  eold  by  the  Remans  to  the  neigubour- 
inj  eoomiuniuea.  Julius  Caear  sent  a  powerful  colo- 
ny to  Capua,  and  under  the  emperors  it  again  floanah- 
ai  Bat  it  euftered  greatly  from  the  barbarians  m  a 
later  age ;  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  the  Bishop  Lan- 
delfae  and  the  Lombard  Count  Lando  transferred  the 
nta  to  Oaailinum,  on  the  Vukuraos,  19  stadia 
This  is  the-  site  of  modem  Cajma.  ( Jfss- 
sert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  8,  pt.  1,  p.  701,  766:) 

Cans,  I.  a  Trojan  who  came  with  /Eneas  ate  Ha- 
ir, and,  according  to  the  common,  bet  « mm  usee,  ac- 
count, founded  the  city  of  Capua.  (  Fid.  Capoa.)— II. 
A  eon  of  Aaaaracse,  by  a  danghter  of  the  SiiaoVa. 
He  was  father  of  Anchiaea  by  Themis.    (Ovid,  Fa*t.r 

Cte,l.  aasnof  Pboronene, kmg of Megan.  (Peat* 
sbbl,  l,4aV>— II.  A  son  of  Maries,  and  regarded  by 
the  Csnsnesa  the  patriarch  of  their  race.  (Herd.,  1, 
171.— Ansa,,  658.) 

Cttscau.1,  Aimwroos  rmaaiarme,  eldest  son  of  the 
teens.  Hie  name  CaracaUa  waa  derived 
i  a  snrnec  of  Gallic  cassock  winch  be  waa  fend  of 
that  of  Baasamos  from  his  maternal  grand- 
Oaaaeaus  waa  bora  at  Lugdonom  (Lym*\ 
A.D.  188,  sad  appointed  by  hie  father  his  colleagaa  in 
the  government  at  the  age  of  thirteen  yeara.  And  yet 
be  is  said,  even  at  this  early  age,  to  have  attempted  hie 
father's  me.  Severus  died  A.D.  311,  and  waa  sac 
oeedad  by  his  two  sons  CaracaUa  and  Gets.  These 
two  blathers  bore  towards  each  ether,  even  from  infan- 
cy, the  moat  inveterate  hatred.  After  a  campaign 
aaamat  the  Caledonians,  they  concluded  a  disgraceful 
They  thee  waned  to  divide  the  empire  ba. 
them ;  bat  their  design  was  opposed  by  their 
ir,  Julia,  and  by  the  principal  men  in  the  state, 
sad  CaracaUa  now  resolved  to  get  rid  of  his  brother, 
by  causing  him  to  be  aaaaeamamd.  After  many  mv 
samoufal  attempts,  he.  pretended  to  desire  a  recon- 
ciliation, and  requested  his  mother  to  procure  him  say 
interview  with  his  Brother  in  her  own  apartment : 
Gets  appeared,  and  was  slabbed  in  fab  mother's  arms, 
A.D.  SIS,  by  several  centurions,  who  bad  reoaived  or- 
ders to  tins  enact.  The  prntorian  guards  were  pre- 
vaned  anon,  by  rich  donations,  to  proclaim  Caracal ta 
sens  uaipt  inr,  and  to  decfawe  Gets  an  enemy  to  the 
stale,  and  the  senate  i  sntnpod  the  nomination  of  me 
sstdrers.  After  this,  the  whole  life  of  CaracaUa  ems 
only  one  series  of  croeltiee  and  acta  of  extravagant  fol- 
ly. All  who  had  been  in  any  way  connected  with  Gets 
wean  put  as  death,  not  even  their  children  being  spared. 
The  testes  ian  Die  Cassias  makes  the  whole  number 
of  tk  tiros  to  have  ante  on  ted  to  90,000.  (Die  Case., 
77,  4.)  Among  those  who  fel  in  this  horrid  butchery 
was  the  celebrated  lawyer  Papiman.  And  yet,  after 
tais,  by  a  singular  act  of  contradiction,  he  not  only  pat 
as  death  many  of  those  who  had  been  concerned  m  the 
amain-  of  Ins  brother,  but  even  demanded  of  the  sen- 
ate that  be  should  he  enrolled  among  the  rod".  His 
pattera  wae  Sylla,  whose  tomb  he  restored  and  adorn- 
ed. Lam  this  dictator,  ha  enriched  hit  soldiers  with 
the  arc*  extravagant  largesses  which  extortion  anabl 
him  to  farnwh.  The  augmentation  of  pay  received  by 
mem  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  S80  millions  of  aee- 
a  year.  As  cruel  as  Caligula  and  New,  but 
i  either,  be  regarded  the  senate  and  -people 


with  equal  tetrad  and  contempt. 

>,  he  | 
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From  motives  of  ev» 
gave  aU  the  freemen  of  the  empire  the  right 
of  citizen  skip,  and  waa  the  first  who  received  Egyp- 
tians into  the  senate.  Of  alt  his  follies,  however,  toe 
test  waa  his  admiration  of  Alexander  of  Macedoa. 
hia  infancy  be  made  this  monarch  his  model,  and 
copied  him  in  everything  which  it  waa  eaey  to  imitate. 
He  had  even  a  Macedonian  phalanx  of  sixteen  then, 
sand  men,  all  bom  in  Macedonia,  and  commended  by 
officers  bearing  the  same  names  with  those  who  had 

mdar  Alexander.  Convinced,  i 
Aristotle  had  participated  in  the  com 
the  sen  ef  Philip,  ha  caused  the  wans  of  the  phi- 
losopher to  be  burned.  With  equally  foolish  entbu- 
fer  Achillea,  be  made  bias  the  object  of  his 
it  veneration.  He  went  to  Ilium  to  visit  the 
grave  of  Homer's  hero,  and  poisoned  his  favourite 
treed  man  named  Festus,  to  imitate  Achillea  in  his  grief 
for  Patrocroe.  His  conduct  in  his  campaigns  in  Gaol, 
where  be  committed  all  sorts  of  cruelties,  was  stdl  mors 
He  crossed  over  the  Rhine  hvo  the  coon- 
tries  of  the  Cetti  and  Alemanni.  The  Catti  defeated 
him,  and  permitted  hint  to  tepees  toe  river  omy  on 
condition  of  paying  them  a  targe  sum  of  money.  He 
next-marched  mrongh  the  land  ef  the  Alemanni  as  an 
ally,  and  built  several  fbrtificanone.  He  then  called  to- 
gether the  yeong  men  of  the  tribe,  at  if  he  intended  to 
take  them  into  hit  service,  and  caused  his  own  troops 
to  enrroand  them  and  cot  them  m  pieces.  For  this 
barbarous  exploit  he  sssssned  tha  surname  of  AUmox- 
mcse.  In  Dacia  he  gsiaed  some  advantages  over  the 
Goths.  Hs  signed  a  treaty  of  eeece  at  Antioch  with 
Artabanus,  the  Parthian  king,  who  submitted  to  all  h* 
mods.  He  invited  Abgares,  the  ting  of  Edessa, 
ally  of  the  Romans,  to  Antioch,  loaded  him  with 
chains,  and  took  peeeeeaiee  of  hie  estatee.  He  exer- 
cised the  same  treachery  towards  Vologeaes,  ting  of 
Armenia ;  but  the  Armenians  flew  to  arms  and  re- 
pulsed the  Romans.  After  this  Caracal  la  went  to 
Alexandres,  to  punish  the  people  ef  that  city  for  ridi- 
culing him.  While  preparations  were  making  for  a 
great  massacre,  ha  offered  hecatombs  to  Senna,  end 
visited  the  tomb  ef  Alexander,  on  which  he  left  hie 
imperial  ornaments  by  way  of  offering.  He  afterward 
devoted  the  inhabitants  for  several  daya  and  nights  to. 
ihinder  and  butchery,  end  seated  himself,  in  order  M 
■we  a  view  of  the  bloody  spectacle,  on  the  top  of  the 
temple  of  Scrapie,  where  he  consecrated  the  dagger 
which  be  had  drawn,  some  years  before,  against  bis  own 
brother.  His  desire  to  triumph  over  the  Parthian*  hv- 
dueed  him  to  violate  the  peace,  under  the  pretence  that 
Artabenuo  bad  refused  him  ha  daughter  m  marriage. 
He  found  the  country  undefended,  ravaged  it,  marched 
through  Medta,  and  approached  toe  capital.  Tee  Per- 
tfaieae,  who  had  retried  beyond  the  Tigris  to  the  moun- 
tains, were  preparing  te  attack  the  Romans  the  fol- 
lowing year  with  all  their  fercee.  CaracaUa  returned 
'  mt  delay  to  Mesoijiihisaii,  without  having  even 
...  the  Parthiana.  When  the  eenate  received  from 
him  information  of  the  submission  of  the  East,  they  de- 
creed him  a  triumph  and  the  surname  Purtkkut.  Be- 
ing informed  of  tha  warlike  prepamtiens  ef  the  Partis- 
ans, be  prepared  to  renew  the  contest ;  bat  Macrons, 
the  pmtorian  prefect,  wham  ha  had  offended,  ssseeei- 
nstod  him  at  Edessa,  A.D.  847,  on  hie  way  to  the 
temple  of  Ltrans.  His  reign  had  mated  mere  than 
six  yeaia.  It  hr  remarkable,  that  that  prmce,  at 
though  be  did  so  much  to  degrade  the  throne  of 
the  Oasare,  yet  raised  at  Rome  some  of  the  moot 
splendid  structures  that  graced  the  capital.  Magnifi- 
cent therms  bom  trie  name,  and  among  other  atom* 
ments  ef  laviah  expenditure  wss  a  triumphal  arch,  on 
which  were  represented  the  victories  and  achieve- 
of  his  father  Severus.    Notwithstanding  I 


crimes,  CaracaUa  wae  deified  after  death  by  a  decree 
of  the  senate.   (Die  Cast.,  1SS,  1,  ^rhaJk, 
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VU.  Caracall.—Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  7,  p.  96.— En- 
cyclop.  Am.,  vol.  3,  p.  506.) 

Cabacatcs,  a  peole  of  Germania  Prima,  in  Belgic 
Gaul.  Their  country  answer*  now  to  the  diocese  of 
Maitnce.    (Tacit.,  Hilt.,  4,  70.) 

Cabactacus,  king  of  the  Silures  in  Britain,  a  peo- 
ple occupying  what  is  now  South  Wale*.  After  with- 
standing, for  toe  space  of  nine  years,  the  Roman  arms, 
he  was  defeated  in  a  pitched  battle  by  Ostorius  Scap- 
ula, and  his  forces  put  to  the  root  Taking  refuge, 
upon  this,  with  Cartismsndua,  queen  of  the  Brigantes, 
he  was  betrayed  by  her  into  the  bands  of  the  Roman*, 
tod  led  to  Rome.  Great  importance  was  attached  to 
bis  capture.  Claudius,  who  was  emperor  at  the  time, 
augmented  the  territories  of  Cartismandua,  and  trium- 
phal honours  were  decreed  to  Ostorius.  This  exploit 
was  compared  to  the  capture  of  Syphaz  by  Scipio,  and 
that  of  Perses  by  Paulus  JSmilius.  The  manly  and 
independent  bearing,  however,  of  the  British  prince, 
when  brought  into  the  presence  of  the  Roman  em- 
peror, excited  so  much  admiration,  that  his  fetters 
were  removed,  and  freedom  was  granted  him,  together 
with  his  wife  and  children,  who  had  shared  his  captivi- 
ty. Some  time  after  Claudius  sent  him  back  to  his 
native  island  with  rich  presents,  and  he  reigned  there 
for  two  years  after,  remaining  during  all  that  period  a 
firm  friend  to  the  Romans.  (Tool.,  Ann.,  13,  83, 
sew. — Biagr.  Um».,  vol.  7,  p.  108.) 

Caealis,  or,  with  less  accuracy,  Carallis,  a  city  of 
Sardinia,  founded  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  soon  made 
the  capital  of  the  island.  It  is  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  modern  Cagliari,  but  it  reached,  in  fact,  far- 
ther to  the  east  than  Cagliari,  up- to  the  present  Capo 
St.  Elia.  This  we  learn  from  Ptolemy,  who  speaks 
of  the  city  and  promontory  of  Caralis  together.  Clau- 
dian  also  allodea  to  the  long  extent  of  the  place. 
"  Tenditur  in  longum  Caralu,"  dec.  (Bell.  Gild., 
520.)  Its  harbour,  which  afforded  a  good  shelter 
against  the  winds  and  waves,  rendered  it  always  a 
place  of  importance.  (Mamert,  Qtogr.,  vol.- 9,  pt. 
S,  p.  490.) 

Caeaubis,  I.  a  promontory  of  Paphlagonia,  now  Ka- 
rempi,  facing  Crifl-Mctopon  (Cape  Cm),  in  the  Tau- 
ric  Chersonese.  (Strut.,  645.— PKn.,  6,  3.) — II.  A 
city  near  the  promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Scylax, 
Peripl,  p.  34.— PJin.,  6,  3.) 

Caranus,  a  descendant  of  Temenua  the  son  of 
Hercules.  According  to  Justin  (7,  1),  Vellelus  Pa- 
terculns  (1,6),  Pausanias  (9,  40),  and  others,  he  quit- 
ted Areos,  his  native  city,  at  the  bead  of  a  numerous 
body  of  colonists,  and,  arriving  in  JSmathia,  a  district 
of  Macedonia,  then  ruled  by  Midas,  obtained  posses- 
sion of  Edesss,  the  capital,  where  be  established  his 
sway,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.  Considerable  doubts,  bowever,  arise,  upon 
looking  into  the  accounts  of  Herodotus  and  Thucyd- 
ides,  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  adventure  ascribed 
to  Caranus.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Mace- 
donia ) 

CarausIus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  bom  among  the  Mena- 
pii.  Hia  naval  abilities  attracted  the  notice  of  Max- 
imum, who  gave  him  the  command  of  a  squadron 
against  ihe  pirate*.  He  proved,  however,  unfaithful 
to  bis  trust,  and  too  much,  bent  on  enriching  himself. 
Maximian  thereupon  gave  orders  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  Camosius,  apprized  of  this  in  season,  retired  with 
bis  fleet  to  Britain.  Here  he  succeeded  in  gaining 
over,  or  else  intimidating,  the  only  Roman  legion  that 
remained  in  the  island,  and  finally  proclaimed  himself 
emperor.  He  forced  the  emperors  Maximian  and  Dio- 
cletian to  acknowledge  hi*  authority,  which  he  main- 
tained for  the  space  of  seven  years.  He  was  assassi- 
nated by  Allectus.  (Crater,  Hut.  dee  Emp.  Son., 
ToL  6,  p.  177,  SOS.) 

Car  so,  the  surname  of  a  branch  of  the  Papirian 
family  at  Rome.  Several  dutinguiabed  men  bore  thai 
800 


name,  among  whom  were,  I.  Cains,  a  Roman  orator,  the 
contemporary  and  friend  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  wu  ac- 
cused of  seditious  conduct  by  L.  Crassus,  and  commit, 
ted  suicide  by  swallowing  cantharides.  (Ctc.,  Brut 
87,  et  43.— Id.,  Or.,  34— Id.,  Ep.  ad  Fam,,  9, 81.)  He 
was  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  younger  Africanus.  (Ctc.,  Or.,  2,40.— Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  I.  e.)— II:  Cneios,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
three  times  consul,  and  at  laat  proconsul  in  Gaol 
He  was  a  partisan  of  Marios',  and  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Pompey,  at  LUybsram,  in  Sicily.  Consult, 
as  regards  the  singular  attachment  to  life  which  he 
displayed,  the  account  given  by  Valerius  Maximus 
(9,18). 

Carohbdon  (Kaftiftcttv),  the  Greek  name  of  Car- 
thage. 

Caroia,  a  town  in  the  Thracian  Cbersoneaos,  at 
the  top  of  the  Sinus,  Melanis.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Lysimachus  when  he  founded  Lysimachia  a  little  south 
of  it.  It  derived  it*  name  from  being  built  in  the  fon 
of  a  heart.  It  was  also  called  Hexamilium,  because 
the  isthmus  is  here  about  six  miles  across.  It  was  after 
ward  rebuilt,  and  is  now  Hexavuli.  ■  (Pisa.,  4, 11.— 
Mela,  S,  3.— Soli*.,  c.  10.— Paul;,  3,  13.— Hertl, 
7,  68.) 

Cabodchi,  a  warlike  nation  in  Gordyene,  a  district 
of  Armenia  Major,  inhabiting  the  Mtmtti  CorcacAi, 
between  the  Tigris  and  Lake  Arsissa.  Strabo  says 
that  in  hia  time  they  were  called  GordyaL  Pliny  ((, 
13)  and  Quintus  Curtius  (4,  10)  both  make  mention 
of  the  Montr*  Gordyad,  but  the  former  writer  else- 
where (6,  17)  informs  us  that  the  Carduchi  were  call- 
ed in  hia  time  Cardueru.  The  modern  Kurit  are  re- 
garded a*  the  descendants  of  this  ancient  people. 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  3, 6,  16,  <5tc. — Consult  Krigcr,  ad  let.) 

CabIa,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  sooth  of 
Ionia  and  Lydia,  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the 
course  of  the  Meander.  In  extent  H  was  the  least 
considerable  of  the  divisions  of  the  peninsula ;  bat, 
from  the  number  of  towns  and  villages-  assigned  to 
it  by  the  ancient  geographers,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  populous.  The  corresponding  division  of 
the  Turkish  provinces,  in  modern  geography,  is  celled 
MunUtha.  Caria  was  a  fruitful  -country,  and  produced, 
like  the  surrounding  regions,  wheat,  oil,  wine,  4c. 
The  Carians  were  not  considered  by  Herodotus  sad 
other  early  Greek  historian*  as  the  aboriginal  inhabi- 
tant* of  the  country  to  which  they  communicated  their 
name.  Herodotus,  himself  a  native  of  Caria,  and  who 
must  therefore  be  allowed  to  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  it*  tradition*,  believed  that  the  people  who  inhab 
ited  it  bad  formerly  occupied  the  islands  of  the  /Egeen, 
under  the  name  of  Leleges ;  but  that,  being  reduced 
by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  they  were  removed  by  that 
sovereign  to  die  continent  of  Asia,  where  they  soil, 
however,  continued  to  be  hi*  vassals,  and  to  serve  hia 
more  especially  in  hia  maritime  expeditions.  At  this 
period,  says  the  historian,'  the  Carians  were  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  existing  nations  ;  they  excelled 
in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  and  the  Greeks  ascntwj 
to  them  the  invention  of  crests,  and  the  devices  sad 
handles  of  shields.  (Herod.,  1, 171.— Compare  Aiaa. 
et  Ale.  op.  Strak.,  601.)  The  Carians  appear  to  haw 
been,  at  an  nearly  period,  great  pirates,  end  it  was  (or 
this  reason,  doubtless,  that  Minos  expelled  them  bom 
the  island,  while  he  was  glad,  at  the  same  time,  to 
avail  himself  of  their  skill  and  enterprise  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  own  empire.  The  account  which  the 
Carians  themselves,  however,  gave  of  the  origin  « 
their  race,  indicate*  a  near  degree  of  affinity  with  die 
Lydiana  and  Mysians,  for  they  made  Lydus  and  My- 
sos  the  brothers  of  Car,  the  patriarch  of  their  nation. 
(Herod.,  1, 171.— Sfreo.,  669.)  Hence  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable to  suppose,  that  as  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
furnished  those  numerous  tribes,  which,  under  the  sw- 
an! names  of  Leleges,  Caucoaea,  and  Pelasgi,  snnM 
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tiiemselves  over  the  shores  of  the  JEgem  and  the  isl- 
ands of  that  sea,  the  Carians  therefore  must  have  be- 
longed to  the  same  great  family,  since  they  are  con- 
tbanded  by  the  best  authorities  with  the  Leleges.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  what  nation  inhabited  Caria  before 
Minos  had  removed  thither  the  people  from  whom  it 
took  its  name  ;  bat  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians occupied  a  portion  of  it    For  we  know  that 
they  had  colonized  Rhodes  and  other  islands  off  the 
coast,  and  Athenaraa  remarks  (4,  p.  174)  that  certain 
poets  lad  applied  the  name  Phcenice  to  Caria.  The 
Ctrians  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resistance  to 
tie  Greek  settlers  who  successively  established  them- 
selves on  their  coast,  and  to  have  been  gradually  con- 
fised  to  the  southern  coast  chiefly,  and  to  the  valleys 
of  those  streams  which  are  tributary  to  the  Mean- 
der, towards  the  borders  of  Phrygia  and  Pisidia.  We 
find  them  also  yielding  to  the  superior  ascendency 
of  the  Lydians,  under  the  dominion  of  Alyatteeand 
Croesus,    (/fie.,  Donate,  p.  MS.— Herod.,  1,  38.) 
On  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  empire  they  passed 
under  the  Persian  sway.    The  policy  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Persia  waa,  to  establish  in  each  subject  or  tributary 
state  a  government  apparently  independent  of  them, 
bat  whose  despotic  authority  at  borne  afforded  the 
best  guarantee  that  the  people  would  everywhere  be 
brought  under  the  control  of  the  court  of  Suss.  It 
was  to  this  system  that  the  dynasty  of  Carian  princes, 
who  fixed  their  residence  at  Helicamaasua,  owed  its 
origin.    A  sketch  of  their  history  will  be  given  in  the 
account  of  that  city.    From  the  Persian  Caria  passed 
to  the  Macedonian  sway.    At  a  later  period,  it  appears 
to  hive  been,  far  a  time,  annexed  to  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt  (Poh/b.,  3,*.)  It  next  fell  under  the  dominion 
ofADtiochas;  but,  on  his  defeat  by  Scipio,  the  Ro- 
nan  senate  bestowed  this  part  of  the  conquered  mon- 
arch's territory  upon  the  Rhodians.    It  was  afterward 
overrun,  and  occupied  for  a  short  time,  by  Mitbradatee, 
bat  was  finally  annexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  procon- 
sular province  of  Asia.  {Cramer' $  Aria  Minor,  vol. 
%  p.  163,  tqq.) 

CishtJt,  a  street  of  Rome,  where  Cicero,  Pompey, 
sod  others  of  the  principal  Romans  dwelt  From  the 
epithet  (estte,  which  Virgil  applies  to  toe  Carina,  we' 
nuy  infer,  that  the  houses  which  stood  in  this  quarter 
of  ancient  Rome  were  distinguished  by  an  air  of  su- 
perior elegance  and  grandeur.  (JEn.,  8,  361,  ttqq.) 
The  name  Carina}  is  derived,  as  Nardini  not  improba- 
bly proposes,  from  the  street's  being  placed  in  a  hol- 
low between  the  Ccelian,  Esqniline,  and  Palatine  hills. 
(Cramer**  Ancient  half,  vol.  1,  p.  370.) 

Cabixos  (M.  Aubklius),  eldest  son  of  the  Em- 
peror Cams,  who  gave  him  the  title  of  Cesar,  and 
rank  of  Augustas,  together  with  the  government  of 
Italy,  Illyricnm,  Africa,  and  the  West,  when  he  him- 
self was  setting  out  with  his  second  son  Numerianus, 
to  make  war  against  the  Persians.  Carus,  knowing 
the  evil  qualities  of  Carinus,  gave  him  this  charge 
with  great  reluctance,  but  he  had  no  alternative,  as 
Nnmerianus,  though  superior  in  every  respect  to  his 
elder  brother,  was  too  young  to  hold  so  important  a 
command.  As  soon  ss  Carinas  entered  Gaul,  which 
his  father  had  particularly  charged  him  to  defend  against 
the  barbarians,  who  menaced  an  irruption,  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  degrading  excesses,  discharged 
the  most  virtuous  men  from  public  employment,  and 
mhetitated  the  rile  companions  of  his  debaucheries. 
On  hearing  of  the  death  of  his  father  he  indulged  in 
new  excesses  and  new  crimes.  Still,  however,  his 
courage  and  bis  victories  merit  praise.  He  defeated 
the  barbarians  who  had  begun  to  attack  the  empire, 
among  others  the  Sarmatae,  and  be  afterward  over- 
threw Sabmua  Jnlianus,  who  had  assumed  the  purple 
in  Veneris.  He  then  marched  against  Dioclesian,  who 
had  proclaimed  himself  emperor  after  the  death  of 
Namem  The  two  armies  met  in  Mossia,  and  sev- 


eral engagements  took  place,  in  which  success  seem- 
ed balanced.  At  last  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Margam,  and  Carinas  was  on  the  point  of  gam- 
ing a  complete  victory,  when  he  was  slain  by  a  tribune 
of  his  own  army,  who  had  received  an  outrage  at  bis 
hands.  This  event  took  place  A.D.  886,  so  that  the 
reign  of  Carinus,  computing  it  from  his  father's  death, 
was  a  little  more  than  one  year.  (  Vopitc,  Car.,  7. 
— Id.,  ffumtr.,  II. — Id.,  Carin.,  16,  tea. — Suid.,  t.  *. 
Kapivof. — Buirop.,  d&c.)  If  historians  have  decried 
Carinas  for  his  vices,  there  have  not  been  wanting 
poets  to  sins  his  praises.  Nemesianus  and  Cslpor- 
nius  have  followed  the  example  of  Virgil ;  and,  as  the 
latter  has  placed,  on  the  lips  of  shepherds,  enloghuns  on 
Augustus,  so  these  two  bards  have  sung  in  their  ec- 
logues the  praises  of  Carinus  and  Numerian,  and  have 
raised  them  both  to  the  rank  of  gods !  (Biogr.  Viae., 
vol.  7,  p.  137,  teq.—Crnier,  Hiit.  Emp.  Ram.,  vol. 
6,  p.  ISO,  itqq.) 

Cabmahia,  a  country  of  Asia,  between  Persia  and 
Gedrosia,  now  Herman.  Its  capital  waa  Carmania  or 
Keman,  southeast  of  PersepoUs.  (P/in.,  6, 88,  ttq. 
—Soli*.,  e.  104. — Arrun,  Exp.  Al,  6,  88.) 

Cabmblus,  a  ged  of  the  Syrians,  who  was  worship- 
ped on  Mount  Carmel.  He  had  an  attar,  but  no  tem- 
ple. According  to  Tacitus,  a  priest  of  this  deity  pre- 
dicted to  Vespasian  that  he  would  be  emperor.  (Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Brotier,  ad  Tacit.,  Mitt.,  8,  78.) 

Cabmihta  and  Cabubktis,  according  to  the  old 
Italian  legend,  a  prophetess  of  Arcadia,  mother  of 
Evsnder,  with  whom  she  was  said  to  have  come  to 
Italy.  Her  first  name  is  said  to  have  been  Themis, 
and  the  appellation  Carmen ta,  or  Carmentis,  to  have 
been  given  her  from  her  delivering  oracle*  in  verse 
( Carnina. — Compare  Krtue,  Hellat,  vol.  1,  p.  444, 
in  notit).  Carmen  ta  seems,  in  fact,  to  have  been  a 
deity  similar  to  the  Camene  or  Moses.  That  she 
was  an  ancient  Italian  deity  is  dear,  for  she  had  a 
flameu  and  a  festival.  (C*e.,  Brut.,  14.)  The  Car- 
men talia  wen  on  the  11th  and  16th  of  January.  Car- 
menta  was  worshipped  by  the  Roman  matrons.  They 
prayed,  on  this  occasion,  to  two  deities,  named  Pom- 
ma  and  Prose,  or  Antlvorta  and  Postvorta,  for  a  safe  de- 
livery in  cmldbirth.   {KagkUty't  Myth*.,  p.  638.) 

CibhbrtalIa,  a  festival  at  Rome  in  honour  of  Car- 
menta,  celebrated  the  11th  and  16th  of  January. .  (Fid. 
Carmenta.— Ovid,  Fait.,  1,  461.) 

Gabmbntalis  Pobta,  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  CapitoL  It  was  afterward 
called  Stelerata,  because  the  Fabii  passed  through  it 
ingoing  to  that  fatal  expedition  where  they  perished. 
(Vtrg.,  Xn.,  8,  388.) 

Oabkdadbs,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene  in  Africa, 
founder  of  a  sect  called  the  third  or  New  Academy. 
The  Athenians  sent  him  with  Diogenes  the  Stoic,  and 
Critoiaus  the  peripatetic,  as  ambassador  to  Rome, 
B.C.  166.  Guneades  excelled  in  the  vehement  and 
rapid,  Critoiaus  in  the  correct  and  elegant,  and  Dio- 
genes in  the  simple  snd  modest,  kind  of  eloquence. 
Cameadea,  in  particular,  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  new  auditory  by  the  subtlety  of  his  reasoning  and 
the  fluency  of  bis  language.  Before  Galba  and  Cato 
the  Censor,  he  harangued  with  great  varietyof  thought 
and  copiousness  of  diction  in  praise  of  justice.  The 
next  day,  to  establish  his  doctrine  of  the  uncertainty 
of  human  knowledge,  be  undertook  to  refute  all  his 
former  arguments.  Many  were  captivated  by  his  elo- 
quence; bat  Cato,  apprehensive  lest  the  Roman 
youth  should  lose  their  military  character  in  the  par- 
suit  of  Grecian  learning,  persuaded  the  senate  to  send 
back  these  philosophers,  without  delay,  to  their  owq 
schools.  Caroeades  obtained  such  high  reputation  at 
home,  that  other  philosophers;  when  they  had  dis- 
missed their  scholars,  frequently  came  to  hear  him. 
It  was  the  doctrine  of  the  New  Academy,  that  the 
senses,  the  understanding,  and  the  imagination  fee- 
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sjoently  deceive  us,  and  therefore  enmot  be  hdaUibU 
judges  of  truth ;  but  that,  from  the  improcsion  which 
we  perceive  to  be  produced  on  the  nund-by  means  of 
the  senses,  we  infer  appearances  of  truth  or  probabili- 
ties. He  maintained,  that  they  do  not  always  corre- 
spond to  the  real  nature  of  things,  and  that  there  ia  bo 
infallible  method  of  determining  when  they  are  .  tree  or 
false,  and  consequently  that  they  afford  no  certain  cri- 
terion of  troth.  Nevertheless,  with  reepect  to  the 
conduct  of  life,  Carneades  held  that  probable  appear- 
ances are  a  sufficient  guide,  because  it  is  unreasonable 
that  seme  degree  of  credit  should  not  be  allowed  to 
those  witnesses  who  commonly  give  a  true  report, 
fie  maintained,  that  all  the  knowledge  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  attaining  is  not  science,  bat  opin- 
ion. (Enfield'*  Hist.  PhU.,  voL,  1,  p.  354,  itq.— 
Oic.  ad  Att.,  12,  98,  it  Orat.,  I  et  i.—Lactant.,  6, 
U.—Val.  Mat.,  8,  8.) 

C  arnsa,  a  festival  observed  in  many  of  the  Grecian 
cities,  but  more  particularly  at  Saarta,  whan  it  was 
first  instituted,  in  honour  of  Apollo  Ctrnetu.  (Vii. 
Csroeus.)  It  commenced  at  Sparta  on  the  seventh 
day  of  the  month  named  after  it  Oameus  (Kdoyetor), 
which  corresponded  to  the  Athenian  Metsjekruon,  or 
a  pert  of  our  August  and  September.  'Hie  celebra- 
tion lasted  nine  days,  and,  according  to  some,  was  an 
imitation  of  the  manner  of  living,  and  the  discipline 
used,  in  camps  j  for  nine  o-xiader  (ttntt)  were  erected ; 
in  every  one  of  which  nine  men,  of  three  different 
tribes,  three  being  chosen  ant  of  a  tribe,  lived  for  the 
space  of  nine  days,  during  which  time  they  weee  obe- 
dient to  a  public  crier  or  herald,  and  did  nothing  with- 
out express  directions  from  him.  Heaycbiur  tells  us, 
that  the  priest,  whose  office  it  was  to  attend  at  this 
solemnity,  was  named  iyifri/t,  and  be  adds,  in  another 
place,  that  out  of  every  tribe  live  other  ministers  were 
elected,  and  called  Kopvrartu,  who  were  obhged  to 
continue  in  their  function  four  yean,  during  which 
time  they  led  a  life  of  celibacy.  At  this  festival,  the 
musical  numbers  called  YL&tnmoi  vouot  were  sons;  by 
musicians,  who  contended  forrictoiT  The  first  prise 
was  won  by  Terpender.  (Atkmmu,  14,  p.  688,  «. — 
Compare  Cortini,  Fait.  Attic.,  3,  p.  41 —  Shirt,  ad 
Htllanic,  fragm.,  p.  83. — Manto,  Sparta,  vol  1,  ptj 
*,p.  ilb,teqq.) 

Carhbos,  an  epithet  applied  to  Apollo.  According 
to  the  common  account,  the  name  was  derived  from 
Camus,  an  Acarnanian,  who  was  instructed  by  the 
god  in  the  art  of  divination,  but  was  afterward  slam 
by  Htppotes,  a  descendant  of  Hercules.  Apollo,  in 
revenge,  sent'  a  plague  upon  the  Dorians,  to  avert 
which  they  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Carnea.  Va- 
rious other  accounts,  eqoatty  unworthy  of  rebanee,  are 
given.  The  epithet  Cameos  evidently  refers  to  the 
prophetic  powers  of  the  god,  and  the  certain  fulfilling 
of  his  predictions ;  end  hence  it  is  clearly  related  to 
the  Greek  verb  xpatvo,  "to  accomplish."  (Compare 
Sehol.  id  Theocnt.,  6, 88.— Mania,  Sparta,  vet  1,  pt. 
*,  p.  918.) 

Carndtbs,  a  powerful  nation  of  Gallia  Cekka, 
known  even  before  the  time  of  Cauar,  and  mentioned 
by  LSvy  (6,  34)  among  the  tribes  that  crossed  the 
Alps  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Prisons.  And  yet 
they  are  numbered  by  Csssr  (B.  <?.,  6,  4)  among  the 
clients  or  dependants  of  the  Remi.  Their  country 
was  the  principal  seat  of  the  Druids,  and  lay  to  the 
southwest  of  the  Pariaii.  It  answered  to  the  modem 
departments  d'Eurt-et- Loire  and  du  Lciret.  Autri- 
cum,  now  Char  tret,  was  their  chief  city.  (Lemairt, 
Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cat.,  t.  t>.) 

Carnutom,  or  Carnuntum,  a  city  of  Pannonia  Su- 
perior, on  the  Danube,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ma- 
ma. It  became ,  a  place  of  importance  in  the  war 
with  the  Marcomanni,  end  here  the  emperor  Marcus 
Anrelius  took  up  his  residence  for  some  years,  and 
■ado  it  a  central  point  from  which  to  direct  his  op- 


erations against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  It  was 
plundered  and  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  in  the 
fourth  century  (Ammian.  MarctU.,  80,  6),  bat  wu 
afterward  rebuilt,  though  it  never  attained  to  its  pre- 
vious  flourishing  condition.  The  wins  of  this  plue 
are  to  be  found  at  the  present  day  between  Ptlrmel 
and  Altenburg,  on  the  Danube.  (Veil.  Paten.,  1 
m.—Plin.,  4,  U.—Eutrop,  8,  6  —  Spartun.  Set., 
5. — Mamurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  667.) 

Carfatrs,  a  long  chain  of  mountains  in  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Dacia,  called  also  Abes  Beatamica,  now 
the  range  of  Mtunt  Krapack.    (Ptd.,  8,  7.) 

Caspathcs,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  be- 
tween Rhodes  and  Crete.  The  adjacent  sea  teemed 
from  it  the  name  of  'Mart  Carpathium.  Its  first 
inhabitants  were  transplanted  here  by  Minos  from 
Crete ;  and  an  Argive  colony  was  afterward  added 
to  them.  (Died.  Sic.,  5,  64.)  Carpalhus  wu  two 
hundred  stadia  in  circumference,  and,  according  to 
Strabo,  bad  four  towns.  In  tins  he  is  wrong ;  since 
Pliny  and  Seylax  speak  merely  of  three ;  and  even 
tbi  is  s  large  number  for  so  small  an  island.  The 
chief  place  was  ffisyrns.  The  Turks  call  the  isUnd 
of  Carpathus  at  the  present  day  ScarpatUo,  bnt  the  mod- 
ern Greeks  Carpatho.   (PHn.,  4,"  19.— Seylax,  p.  38.) 

Carrjb  and  Cabrhjb,  a  town  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
which  Crassus  was  killed.  It  lay  to  the  southeast  of 
Ed  esse,  and  was  a  very  ancient  city.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Cbarran  of  Scripture,  whence  Abraham  de- 
parted for  the  Land  of  Canaan.  (Compare  Wtffi 
Saered  Geogr.,  t.  e.  Ckarran  —Calvut't  Diet.,  vol  S, 
p.  338.)  According  to  Kinneir,  a  modern  traveller  m 
that  quarter,  Ckarran,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Hcrra, 
is  peopled  by  a  few  families  of  wandering  Arabs,  who 
have  been  led  thither  bV  a  plentiful  supply  of  good 
water  from  several  small  streams.  It  is  situated  is 
86°  69'  north  latitude,  and  39°  8"  east  longitude,  in 
a  flat  sandy  plain.  (Luton,  1,  104  — Pfm  ,  5,  S4  - 
Eutrop.,  6,  18.— Amm.  MarctU.,  98,  , 
dt  rtgn.  Svecett.,  p.  99. — Zotrm  ,  8,  Vl.—Joseyk., 
Ant.  Jud.,  1,  7,  19.) 

CarsbSm,  a  town  of  the  jEqui,  on  the  Via  Valeria. 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  after  the  jEqui  had  been 
finally  reduced.  (Lh.,  10, 8.)  It  was  sometimes  se- 
lected by  the  senate  as  a  residence  for  illustrious  state 
captives  and  hostages.  Orid  (Fast.,  i,  683)  detenba 
the  adjacent  country  as  cold,  and  unfit  for  raisin;  ol- 
ives, but  good  for  grain.  The  mine  of  the  place  still 
retain  the  name  of  CarsoH.    (Cramer'*  Ane.  Ittty,  rol. 

l.P-884)  .      v      ■•  v 

Cabtbia,  a  city  of  Hispania  Beetles,  the  position  «t 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear, however,  to  have  been  the  same  with  Calpe. 
D'Anviue  places  it  at  the  extremity  of  a  golf  which 
the  mountain  of  Calpe  covers  on  the  east ;  bnt  Ms* 
nert,  more  correctly,  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  stnit 
below  Algetiro,*.  (Marmtrt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  306.- 
Compare  Uhtrt,  Gtogr,,  vol.  2,  p.  846.) 

Cabthjsa,  a  town  m  the  ieland  of  Ceos,  whence 
the  epithet  of  Cartheius.  (Ovid,  Met.,  7,  868.)  Jj 
was  situate  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  island,  and 
is  now  called  Pole*.  (Compare  the  French  5wk 
vol.  4,  p.  164,  not.) 

CabthagTmibnsbs,  the  inhabitants  of  Carthage. 
(rid.  Carthago.) 

Carthago,  a  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  the  mtl, 
for  a  long  period,  of  the  Roman  power.  It  was 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Tyre,  according  tc  the 
common  account,  B.C.  878.  Some  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  the  city  was  more  than  once  fonnded,  end 
in  this  way  they  seek  to  remove  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  the  various  accounts  respecting  the  bow- 
ing of  Carthage,  by  referring  them  to  different  epochs. 
(Heynt,  Excurt.,  1,  ad  JBn.,  4.— Vol.  9,  p.  543,  c* 
Lipt.)  According  to  mis  view  of  the  subject,  Car- 
thage was  originally  settled  by  Txorus  and  Carchedon, 
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SO  yeas  before  the  fall  of  Troy.   (Appiam,  Bell. 
Pam.  nai  —Bieron,  m  Hutch,  ad  Num.,  806,  p.  91, 
ti.  ScaHf.)   By  the  computation  of  Eusebius,  how- 
ever, it  took  place  37  yean  before  Trojr  wu  destroyed. 
The  second  founding  of  Carthage  oc cured  173  yean 
snbsequeat  to  the  former  one  (CAren.  Euteb-,  Huron, 
ad  AW,  971),  or,  if  we  follow  SynceUne  (p.  181,  A), 
133  years  after  toe  taking  of  Troy.    With  this  epoch 
lbs  mention  of  Dido  comes  in  for  the  first  time.  Her 
trs*  era.  however,  appears  to  be  that  of  the  third  found- 
ing of  the  city,  190  yean  later,  according  to  Joeephus 
(as  Apitm.,  1,  18,  p.  10*8).— The  Greeks  called  Car- 
thage Kapxryduv,  and  the  Carthaginians,  Kapxyiovtoi. 
The  nam*  of  the  place  ia  Punic  was  Carthada,  i.  &, 
"  The  New  City,"  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  or 
parent  city  of  Tyre.    (Compare  Gaamu,  Oaek. 
Htbr.  8pr.,  p.  929.— JaV,  fin.  Mat.,  p.  « 1.)— Car- 
thage was  attested  on  a  peninsula,  in  the  recess  of  a 
spacious  hay,  formed  by  the  promontory  Hennaram 
(Cape  Ben)  on  the  east,  and  that  of  Apollo  (Caps 
ZM)  on  the  west   The  Bsgrada*  flows  into  the 
bay  between  Utica  and  the  peninsula,  and,  being  an 
mandating  river,  has  doubtless  caused  many  changes 
in  this  bay.    The  adventurers  who  founded  Carthage 
bought  a  small  piece  of  hud,  for  which  they,  paid  a 
yearly  tax ;  with  the  increasing  wealth  and  power  of 
the  city,  the  respective  conditions  of  the  Carthagini- 
ana  and  the  Dawes  were  changed,  and  the  mcrchaMs 
assumed  sad  maintained  a  doaunion  over  the  Libyans 
who  dwelt  round  them.    The  Carthaginians  upheld 
their  control  over  the  native  tribes  by  sending  out  colo- 
nies, as  the  Romans  did  into  the  Italic  states ;  a  mined 
population  would  thus  soon  arise.  A  regular  colonising 
system  was  part  of  the  Carthaginian  policy. .  (Arjt- 
teL,  PahL,  8,  S.)   To  provide  for  the  poor  by  grants 
of  land,  and  to  avoid  popular  commotion,  which  ia 
naturally  produced  by  poverty,  wbj  the  object  of  their 
colonial  establishments.    This  kind  of  refer'  cannot  be 
permanent,  and  we  consequently  read  oi  mare  colonies 
of  this  description  in  the  later  periods  of  Carthage. 
Their  settlements  in  Africa  were  principally  on  She 
coast  between  Carthage  and  the  Syrtie  Minor :  they  ap- 
pear to  have  bean  under  the  immediate  control  of  the.  pa- 
rent city.  But  there  ia  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  the 
genuine  Phoenician  colonies,  those  established  by  Tyre, 
or  other  cities  of  the  parent  country,  were  in  this  kind 
of  dependence  on  Carthage. — It  was  the  policy  of  Car- 
thage to  encourage  the  agriculture  of  the  productive  re- 
gion of  Byzaemm :  then-  city  was  thus  supplied  with 
the  pome  necessaries  of  life.— The  boundaries  of  the 
Carthaginian  territories  in  Africa  were  these :  on  the 
east  the  tower  of  Euphranta  was  the  barrier  between 
them  and  the  Cyrenasans.    From  this  place,  which  was 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  or  from  Cbaran, 
which  was  near  to  it,  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  a  con- 
traband trade  to  procure  the  ailphtum.    (Strobe,  838.) 
The  southern  boundary  was  determined  by  natural  lim- 
its: the  sandy  desert  and  its  wandering  inhabitants 
owned  no  master.    It  ia  more  difficult  to  assign  a 
western  boundary :  they  had  posts,  or  trading  posi- 
tion*, along  the  northern  coast  as  £sr  ss  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar,  but  this  will  not  prove  that  they  had  any 
territorial  possession.    The  Nomades  would  give 
themselves  little  concern  about  a  small  island  oppo- 
site to  the  coast,  or  a  barren  rock  upon  it,  and  the 
Carthaginians  might  gradually  attain  some  small  tract 
besides  the  spot  which  was  a  depot  for  commodities. 
The  Carthaginian  possessions  which  were  undisputed 
probably  drd  not  extend  weet  of  the  26th  degree  of 
east  longitude,  and  spread  some  distance  into  the  in- 
terior.  The  lake  Tritonis  may  be  considered  aa  the 
southern  and  western  limit  of  the  cultivated  region. 
Among  the  foreign  possessions  of  Carthage  may  be 
enumerated  their  dependences  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  as 
well  as  Sardinia,  Corsica,  the  Baleens,  snd  Malta. 
In  Sicily  the  Carthaginians  succeeded  to  the  posses- 


sions of  the  mother-country,  Phoenicia.  They 
never  able,  however,  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  whole-island :  had  they  succeeded  in  their  design, 
their  subsequent  history  might  have  been  different. 
They  probably  never  had  secure  posssssion  of  more 
than  one  third  of  the  island.  Sicily  waa  the  point 
where  the  interests  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians 
conflicted.  The  Greek  cities  were  free  states,  whose 
wealth  increased  with  ss  much  rapidity,  according  to 
extant  documents,  as  any  countries  whose  history  is 
known,  except  some  of  thr  free  states  of  America 
Had  these  little  commonwealths  always  united  then- 
forces,  the  Carthaginian  settlements,  which  were 
strictly  colonies  in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the 
word,  must  have  yielded  to  the  superior  energies  of 
the  Greeks.  It  is  said  (Herodot.,  7,  186)  that  it  was 
a  concerted  plan  between  Xerxes  and  the  Carthagin- 
ians, that  Greece  and  Sicily  should  be  crushed  at  the 
ne  time ;  one  by  the  united  myriads  of  the  east,  the 
other  by  the  barbarians  of  the  west,  who  formed  the 
armies  of  Carthage.  But  Hamilcar,  the  Carthaginian 
general,  saw  bis  forces  vanquished  by  the  Sicilian 
Greeks,  snd  he  himself  lost  his  life.— As  to  Spain,  it 
ia  difieun  to  distinguiah  between  the  Phoenicians  and 
their  descendants,  the  Carthaginians,  owing  to  the  im- 
perfect records  we  possess  of  Carthaginian  history; 
nor  can  we  with  certainty  assign  the  era  when  the 
colonists  succeeded  to  the  foreign  possessions  of  the 
mother-country.  The  southwestern  part  of  Spain, 
the  modem  Andaltma,  waa  their  favourite  region : 
the  town  of  Gadee  (Cadiz)  became  a  nourishing 
place,  and  the  emporium  of  Southern  Spain.  (Hu- 
rt*, Idem,  vol.  8,  pt.  1,  p.  97,  tqq.— Long's  Ant. 
Gtogr.,  p.  91,  teoa.) 

1.  The  Carthaginian  Petty. 
Our  information  on  this  important  and  interesting 
subject  is  not  so  complete  as  the  investigator  of  an- 
cient history  desires.  Aristotle's  small  extant  treatise, 
entitled  "  Politics,"  is  our  best  guide  in  this  obscure 
matter.  The  city  waa  a  commercial  town,  possessing, 
aa  we  have  seen,  numerous  foreign  colonies,  besides 
dependent  towns  in  the  fertile  region  of  Byrachrm. 
Agriculture  was  encouraged  ia  the  African  colonies, 
or  subject  cities,  by  the  demands  for  the  necessaries 
of  life  which  a  greet  capital  would  create :  from  the 
fragments  of  Mago'a  book  on  husbandry,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  historians,  we  infer  that  the  cultivation  of 
grain,  of  the  olive,  and  the  vine,  and  the  raising  of 
cattle,  wen  well  understood.  Carthage,  like  most 
of  the  towns  in  the  Greek  states,  waa  the  ruling 
city  of  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated.:  the 
citixeas  of  the  metropolis  possessed  the  sovereign 
power,  hot  the  mode  in  which  it  was  distributed 
among  these  of  Carthage  requirea  some  explanation. 
There  was  m  Carthage,  undoubtedly,  a  body  of  rich 
citizens,  who  are  sometimes  considered  aa  a  kind 
of  aristocracy,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  this  was 
sn  hereditary  dignity,  or  that  it  was  anything  more 
than  the  influence  which  a  rich  individual  possess- 
es and  transmits  to  his  children  by  joining  it  to  a 
large  estate.  An  aristocracy  may  be  formed  in  this 
way  :  that  of  Carthage,  aa  far  as  we  know,  possessed 
no  hereditary  privileges,  and  no  political  power  but 
from  election.  But  post*  of  honour  and  dignity 
brought  with  them  no  emolument,  and,  consequently, 
were  the  exclusive  property  of  the  rich,  who  alone 
could  afford  to  sustain  the  expense  which  such  situa- 
tions necessarily  require.  Bribery  is  a  consequence 
of  snch  an  institution,  snd  a  small  body,  whatever 
name  it  may  have,  will  thus  govern  a  community. 
(Arutot.,  Petit..  2,  S.—Heeren'a  Idem,  vol.  2,  pt.  1, 
p.  108,  ataq. )  The  Spartan  polity  was  that  which  Ar- 
istotle and  Polyoma  consider  the  most  nearly  related 
to  the  Carthaginian.  The  power  of  the  people  was 
very  limited,  and  waa  exercised  only  in  their  public 
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meeting!.    The  king*  or  snffetes,  and  the  generals  of 

tbe  republic,  were  elected  by  the  people  in  their  public 
assemblies ;  but  bribery  was  so  usual  that  Aristotle 
considered  those  high  distinctions  is  saleable  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote.  When  the  suffetes  and  the 
senate  could  not  agree  about  any  proposed  enactment, 
the  people  had  the  right  of  deciding  between  them. 
The  senate  possessed  the  chief  power,  both  legislative 
and  executive  ;  but  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
constitution  of  this  body.  It  is  only  from  the  compar- 
ison made  by  Aristotle  and  Polybius  between  the  con- 
stitutions of  Carthage  and  Sparta,  and  the  additional 
resemblance  between  that  of  Carthage  and  Rome  in 
the  time  of  Polybius,  that  we  can  attain  to  any  proba- 
bilities. We  suppose,  then,  that  the  senators  might 
hold  their  offices  for  life ;  that  their  number  was  con- 
siderable, and  that  they  possessed  tbe  principal  legis- 
lative and  executive  power.  The  presiding  officers 
of  the  senate  and  the  chief  civil  magistrates  were  the 
suffetes :  the  Greek  writers  call  them  kings,  and  the 
Roman  historian,  Livy,  compares  them  with  the  con- 
suls. They  were  elected  from  the  richest  and  noblest 
families  (Aristot.,  PolU.,  2, 81) ;  we  suppose  the  num- 
ber was  two,  like  that  of  the  kinga  of  Sparta  and  con- 
suls of  Rome :  any  farther  conjectures,  about  them  may 
be  ingenious,  but  they  will  also  be  useless.  The  gen- 
erals of  the  state  were  elected  also  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families.  The  civil  and  die  military  power 
in  Carthage  were  distinct.  We  may  find  instance*  in 
which  the  kings  seem  to  have  had  something  like  mil- 
itary command,  as  in  the  case  'of  King  Hanno,  who 
conducted  the  colonial  expedition ;  but,  in  general,  we 
can  have  no  doubt  that  the  generals  of  the  republic 
were  officers  chosen  by  the  people  .to  command  the 
armies  in  foreign  expeditions  or  in  domestic  dissen- 
sion. The  judicature  of  Carthage  resembled  that  of 
Sparta :  the  judges  of  the  several  court*  had  the  full 
and  complete  cognizance  of  all  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
without  the  aid  of  jurymen.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  8,  1.) 
Tbe  court  of  the  one  hundred  was  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  Carthage,  and  the  account  of  its  origin,  given  by 
Justin  (18,  7),  is  rendered  more  probable  by  Aristotle's 
comparing  tbis  body  with  that  of  the  Spartan  Ephori. 
Such  a  tribunal  as  this  could  be  converted  by  favoura- 
ble circumstances  and  a  few  bold  leaders  into  a  real 
court  of  inquisition :  it  actually  became  so  in  the  later 
ages  of  the  commonwealth ;  and,  if  we  believe  Livy 
(33,  46),  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  were 
disposed  of  according  to  its  caprice.  Any  injury,  real 
or  imaginary,  done  to  one  of  the  body,  was  an  offence 
against  the  dignity  of  tbe  whole  college.  Hannibal 
overturned  the  throne  of  the  inquisitors,  and  destroyed 
this  tyrannical  and  dangerous  tribunal.  This  body 
was  not  chosen  by  the  people,  but  by  courts  called 
Pentarchies:  we  know  nothing  more  of  these  latter 
courts,  except  that  they  had  cognizance  of  very  im- 
portant cases,  and  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  supplying 
the  vacancies  that  happened  in  their  own  body.  Tbe 
members  of  the  court  of  one  hundred  retained  their 
place  for  a  long  time,  though  originally  not  for  life. 
(Aristot.,  Polit.,  2,  8.)  Our  materials  will  hardly  ad- 
mit any  farther  development  of  the  constitution  of  Car- 
thage. In  the  decline  of  the  state,  we  know  from  Ar- 
istotle that  the  influence  of  a  few  rich  families  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  places  of  importance,  and  the 
nnion  of  several  distinct  offices  in  one  person,  con- 
tributed materially  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  political 
system.  (Heeren's  Idem,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  118,  seqq. 
— Long's  Anc.  Geogr.,  p.  97.) 

2.  Religion  of  the  Carthaginian*. 

The  religious  faith  and  ceremonies  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians appear  to  have  been  at  bottom  the  same  with 
those  of  the  mother  country,  Phoenicia.  Hence  the 
general  denominations  for  their  divinities  betray  a 
strong  resemblance  between  the  two  nations.  Thus 
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we  have  Etitn,  Almim,  and,  in  the  feminine,  Alnotk  ■ 
Baal  and  Baalath ;  Melech  and  Malcath ;  Don  for 
A  don.    (Plaut.,  Poenul.,  &,  1,  15.— Compare  Belle* 
mann,  vol.  1,  p.  45,  and  vol  2,  p.  16.)  Theaeappd- 
lations,  given  to  the  deities  of  Carthage  as  well  u  to 
those  of  Phoenicia,  expressed  in  both  countries  the 
majesty  of  those  til-powerful  beings,  and  the  dominio* 
which  they  exercised  over  men.    It  was  to  the  son, 
however,  as  the  first  principle  of  nature,  as  the  gener- 
ative power,  that  the  Carthaginians,  after  the  eumple 
of  the  nations  of  Canaan,  ottered  peculiar  adoration. 
They  styled  him  Baal  or  Moloch,  "  the  lord,"  "the 
king,"  and  also  Belsamen,  "the  lord  of  heaven." 
This  supreme  deity  they  worshipped  with  a  rever- 
ence so  profound  as  scarcely  ever  to  dare  to  pro- 
nounce his  true  name :  they  contented  themselves  in 
general  with  designating  him  as  the  "  Ancient  One," 
"the  Eternal."   (Augustm  ,  De  Consensu  Evmg., 
1,  36. — Vol.  3,  p.  11,  ed.  Moor. — Compare  the  ex- 
pression, "  Ancient  of  Days,"  in  Daniel,  7,  9,  13.' 
The  Greek  writers  translated  Baal  by  Kpwof,  and  the 
Romans  by  8atumus,  no  doubt  On  account  of  the  com- 
mon reference  which  those  divinities  had  to  the  idea 
of  time.    The  images,  as  well  as  the  titles  of  the  Sun- 
God,  were  the  same,  to  all  appearances,  both  among 
tbe  Phoenicians  or  Canaanites,  and  the  Carthaginians. 
The  description  which  Diddorus  has  left  us  of  the 
statue  of  Cronus  (Saturn)  at  Carthage,  coincides  ir. 
general  with  the  account  given  by  the  Jewish  Rabbira 
of  that  of  Moloch  in  Canaan.    (Diod.  Sic.,  20, 14.- 
Selden,  de  Dot  Syrit,  1,  6.)   Both  were  made  ol 
metal ;  both  had  the  arms  extended,  with  a  kind  of 
furnace,  or  inner  cavity,  below,  into  which  childrec 
were  thrown  to  be  destroyed  by  fire,  as  an  offering  tc 
this  horrid  idol.    In  process  of  time, -when  tbe  Car- 
thaginians had  become  more  closely  connected  with 
tbe  Greeks,  it  is  probable  that  Baal  was  made  in  some 
respects  to  resemble  the  Apollo  of  the  latter;  his  wor- 
ship, as  well  as  his  figure,  would  begin  to  modify 
themselves,  and  hence  the  Apollo  of  Carthage,  whose 
colossal  statue,  entirely  gilt,  was  transported  to  Rome 
by  Seipio.    (Polyb.,  7,  Q.  —  Appian,  Bell.  Pun.,  79 
—Plut.,  Vit.  Flamin.,  c.  1. —  Creuxer's  SymMik, 
vol.  2,  p.  268. — But  consult  Guigniaut's  note,  vol  2, 
p.  231,  of  the  French  work.)   In  the  Roman  Carthage, 
which  retained  the  worship  of  its  ancient  deities,  while 
it  changed,  at  the  same  time,  their  forms  and  names, 
the  Latin  Saturn  appeared  to  take  the  place  of  the 
Phoenician  Baal;  but  the  human  sacrifices,  still  con- 
tinually renewed,  notwithstanding  tbe  repeated  orders 
to  tbe  contrary  on  the  put  of  tbe  Romans,  attest  the 
permanency  of  ancient  ideas  and  rites.  Baal-Satom 
maintained  his  honours  even  to  tbe  extremities  of  the 
west,  even  to  Gades,  where,  under  the  Roman  do- 
minion, there  atill  existed  a  temple  of  this  god.  (Com- 
pare Miivter,  Religion  der  Karthager,  p.  17,  seqq.— 
Id.,  &>er  Sardisehe  Idole,p.  8,  teqq.)    Various  ani- 
mals were  consecrated  to  Baal,  as  to  all  the  great  di- 
vinities of  paganism.  Oxen  were  sacrificed  to  him, and 
he  himself  bore  the  attributes  of  a  bull.    A  Phoenicia 
medal,  which  has  come  down  to  ue,  displays  the  image 
of  a  god,  like  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  seated  on  a 
throne,  and  having  the  head  of  an  ox.    The  inscrip- 
tion is  Baal-Thurz.    Payne  Knight  (Inquiry  into  Ikt 
Symb.  Lang.,  etc.,  $  81. — Class:  Journ.,  vol.  23,  p. 
226)  compares  the  name  Thar,  given  to  the  bull  among 
the  Phoenicians,  according  to  Plutarch  (Vif.  Syll., 
17),  with  the  god  Thor  of  Scandinavian  mythology, 
the  head  of  whose  image  was  that  of  a  bull.  Horses 
were  also  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  and  their  blood  shed 
at  his  festivals.  (Af inter,  Religion  der  Karthager, 
p.  14,  n.  44,  who  deduces  this  from  a  passage  in  the 
2d  (4th)  Book  of  Kings,  23,  11.)    It  ia  also  very 
probable  that  the  elephant,  an  animal  so  renowned 
among  the  ancients  for  the  species  of  worship  which 
it  was  said  to  offer  to  the  sun  and  moon  (&bs* 
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E  A.,  7,  4. — Pit*.,  8,  1),  was  held  sacred  to  Baal. 
One  thing  at  leas*  is  certain,  that  in  Africa  these  pious 
animals  were  in  some  degree  connected  with  the  wor- 
Mf  of  Aramoo ;  and  the  coins  of  Juba,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, display  on  one  side  the  head  of  Jupiter  Ask- 
boo,  and  on  the  other  an  elephant.    (Eckkel,  Doctr. 
ffsm.  Vtt.,  vol.  4,  p.  164.)— To  the  Son-God,  as 
monarch  of  the  skies  and  supreme  generator,  was 
joined  a  female  divinity,  as  the  great  goddess  car* 
ifrxfr,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  and  the  principle  of 
fecundated  nature.    This  divinity  makes  her  appear- 
■ace  under  various  forms  and  different  names  in  almost 
al  the  religions  of  Asia.    (Compare  Nouvtau  Journal 
Anmitrne,  vol.  I  (1838),  p.  11,  teqq. — Cratzer't 
Symiotii,  par  GuignUxt,  vol.  2,  p.  232.)   At  Car- 
thage, aa  in  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  she  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Asiarle  or  Aittroth,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  idea  of  sovereign  of  .the  heavens  and  the 
■tars.    Thus  the  Greeks  called  her,  in  their  language, 
TJrtoaa,  and  the  Romaaa  the  "Celestial  Goddess." 
This  deity  was  worshipped  in  numerous  temples  at 
Carthage,  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  Malts,  and  in 
the  other  isles  of  the  Mediterranean,  aa  also  in-  Spain, 
near  Gades ;  and  her  ritea  were  no  less  voluptuous  in 
their  character  than  those  of  Mylitta  at  Babylon,  of 
Anaitis  in  Armenia,  and  of  Venns-Urania  in  Cyprus. 
Mi»ter,  JUL  dtr  Kartiager  p.  80,  teqq.)—  Immedi- 
ately after  Baal  and  Astarte,  was  placed,  among- the 
national  divinities  ef  Carthage,  Mdhtrtk.  the  "  king 
of  the  city."  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  parent  city  of 
Tyre.   (MiaUtr,  Hid.,  p.  36,  Ufa.)  Wherever  the 
PhaniiciaRS  penetrated,  the  altars  that  were  raised  in 
honour  of  this  god,  and  the  various  traces  of  his  wor- 
ship, testify  the  high  veneration  which  this  people  en- 
tertained for  him.    The  Tynan  colonies  regarded  him 
as  their  common  protector;  they  adored  him  as  a  kind 
of  divine  mediator ;  as  a  sort  of  sacred  bond,  uniting 
them  one  with  another  and  with  their  common  coun- 
try. The  symbol  of  the  victorious  course  of  the  sun, 
sad  identical,  in  this  respect,  with  the  Grecian  Hercu- 
les, he  naturally  became,  for  these  hardy  navigators, 
the  celestial  guide  of  their  distant  expeditions,  and, 
consequently,  the  god  of  commerce.  ( Creuzer'i  Sym- 
hehk,  far  Guigraaut,  vol.  8,  p.  173,  n.  4.)  In  this  way 
he  was  in  some  measure  assimilated  to  another  de- 
ity, Sumea,  whose  Phoenician  name  recalls  the  Sen 
of  Egypt.     (Compare  Bellermann,  Her  Phonic. 
Mvxt.,  1,  p.  35.)   A  similar  alliance  existed  at  Rome 
between  Hercules  and  Mercury,  both  deities  being 
considered  as  the  gods  of  riches  and  abundance.  Mel- 
karth  was,  in  effect,  like  the  Grecian  Hercules,  the 
same  with  the  son.    The  Tyriana  raised,  in  his  temple 
at  Gades,  an  altar  to  the  year  (Euatath.  ad  Dump. 
Prrug.,  p.  453),  and  it  is  in  a  point  of  view  directly 
analogous,  that  Nonnus  calls  Hercules  the  conductor 
of  the  twelve  months.    (Dionyt.,  40,  338.)  Every 
year  they  kindled  at  Carthage,  as  at  Tyre,  and  probably 
in  all  the  Phoenician  colonies,  a  large  pyre  in  honour 
of  Meftarth,  whence  an  eagle  was  let  loose,  as  a  sym- 
bol, like  the  Egyptian  phoenix,  of  the  son,  and  of  time 
renewing  itself  from  its  own  ashes.    This  scene  was 
transferred  by  the  Greeks  to  Mount  (Eta,  where  Her- 
cules, in  consuming  himself  on  the  funeral  pile,  cele- 
brates his  apotheosis  after  the  accomplishment  of  his 
twelve  labours.    (Dio.  Chrytostom,  Oral.,  33 — Vol. 
Z,  p.  23.  ed.  Raske.)   The  worship  of  a  Hercules, 
distinct  from  the  one  of  Thebes,  was  continued,  even 
to  the  last  periods  of  paganism,  in  Carthage  and  in  all 
the  Phoenician  cities. — Omitting  the  mention  of  other 
and  less  important  divinities  of  the  Carthaginians,  we 
will  conclude  the  present  head  with  some  general  re- 
marks on  the  religion  of  this  people.   The  character 
of  the  Carthaginian  religion,  like  that  of  the  nation 
which  professed  it,  was  melancholy  even  to  cruelty. 
Terror  was  the  animating  principle  of  this  religion ;  a 
religion  thirsting  after  wood,  and  environed  with  the 
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moat  gloomy  and  appalling  images.  When  we  vie 
the  abstinences,  the  voluntary  tortures,  and,  above  all 
the  horrid  sacrifices  which  it  imposed  as  a  duty  oh  the 
living,  we  are  not  astonished  that  the  dead  should  an 
pear  in  some  degree  actual  objects  of  envy.  I 
silenced  the  most  sacred  sentiments  of  human  nature ; 
it  degraded  the  minds  of  its  votaries  by  superstitions  in 
turn  atrocious  and  dissolute ;  and  we  are  naturally  led 
to  the  inquiry,  what  moral  influence  such  a  religion 
could  have  exercised  over  the  people  who  professed  it. 
The  portrait  which  antiquity  has  left  us  of  the  Cartha 
p-mian  character  is  hence  far  from  being  a  flattering  one 
By  turns  imperious  and  servile,  melancholy  and  erne., 
inexorable  and  faithless,  egotistical  and  covetous,  it 
would  seem  aa  if  the  spirit  of  their  religion  had  con- 
spired with  the  jealous  aristocracy  that  weighed  so 
heavily  upon  them,  and  with  their  purely  commercial 
and  industrious  habits,  to  close  their  hearts  to  every 
generous  emotion  and  every  elevated  thought.  Their 
system  of  belief  may  have  contained  some  noble  ideas, 
bat  their  practice  of  that  system  served  effectually  to 
obscure  these.  A  goddess  presided  over  their  public 
council*  (Appian,  Bell.  Pun.,  p.  81,  ed.  Toltii) ;  bat 
these  councils  or  assemblies  were  held  daring  the 
night,  and  history  informs  us  respecting  some  of  the 
terrible  measures  that  were  agitated  therein.  The  god 
Of  the  solar  fire  was  the  patron  deity  of  both  Carthage 
and  Tyre,  and  gave  an  example  of  great  enterprises 
and  hardy  labours ;  yet  his  brightness  was  often  stained 
with  blood,  and  every  year  human  victims  were  immo- 
lated at  his  altars  aa  at  those  of  Baal.  Wherever  die 
Pharmciens,  or  the  Carthaginians  after  them,  carried 
their  commerce  and  their  arms,  not  only  at  particular 
periods,  but  in  aU  critical  conjunctures,  their  high-toned 
fanaticism  renewed  these  sanguinary  sacrifices.  In 
vain  did  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  with  the  authority  which 
victory  gave  him ;  in  vain  did  the  Greeks  established 
at  Carthage,  endeavour,  by  mild  and  pacific  influence, 
to  put  an  end  to  these  inhuman  rites  (Ttmaut,  Tau- 
romen.  op.  Schai.  in  Find.,  Pyth.,  3,  3. — Manttr, 
ReL  dtr  Karth.,  p.  36);  the  ancient  barbarity  con- 
stantly reappeared,  and  maintained  itaelf  even  in  Ro- 
man Carthage.  At  the  commencement  even  of  the 
third  century  of  our  era,  traces  of  this  frightful  mode 
of  worship  were  still  found  to  be  practised  in  secret. 
(Tertull.,  Apel.,  ».)  From  the  year  of  Rome  665,  all 
human  sacrifices  had  been  prohibited  ;  but  the  emper- 
ors more  than  once  found  themselves  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  making  this  prohibition  a  more  binding  one. 
Still,  however,  the  evil  was  not  completely  eradicated  ; 
and  we  sea,  even  at  Rome,  the  worthless  Elagabahia 
immolating  children  in  the  course  of  his  magic  cere- 
monies. (Dio  Cora.,  79,  \i.—Creuzer't  SymboHi, 
par  Guigniaut,  vol.  3,-  p.  253.) 

3.  Carthaginian  Language  and  literature. 

An  account  of  the  language  and  literature  of  Car- 
thage will  come  in-  more  naturally  when  treating  of  the 
Phoenicians.  To  this  latter  bead,  therefore,  we  refer 
the  reader. 

4.  History  »/  Carthage. 

The  first  period  of  the  history  of  Carthage  extends 
to  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Syracuse,  from  B.C. 
878  to  480.  Carthage  extended  its  conquests  in  Af- 
rica and  Sardinia,  carried  on  a  commercial  war  with 
the  people  of  Marseille  (Massilia)  and  the  Etrurians, 
and  concluded  a  commercial  peace  with  Rome,  B.C. 
509.  The  Carthaginians  then  directed  their  chief  at- 
tention to  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  wilh  which  com- 
mences their  second  and  most  splendid  period,  extend- 
ing to  the  beginning  of  their  war  with  the  Romans, 
B.C.  366.  When  Xerxes  undertook  hi*  campaign 
into  Greece,  the  Carthaginians  made  a  league  with 
him,  and  the  object  of  this  arrangement  was  to  crush 
at  once  both  Sicily  and  Greece.    The  Carthaginians, 
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however,  were  defeated  it  Himera  by  Gelon,  king  of 
Syracuse,  and  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and  to  abstain 
from  offering  human  sacrifices.  In  the  war  with 
Hiero,  the  next  king,  the  Carthaginians  conquered  the 
cities  Selinus,  Himera,  and  Agrigentum.  Dionysius 
the  elder  obtained  a  temporary  peace.  But,  after  Ti- 
rooleon  had  delivered  Syracuse  and  Sicily  from  the 
yoke  of  tyranny,  the  Carthaginians  were  peculiarly 
unfortunate.  Contagious  diseases  and  frequent  muti- 
nies reduced  the  strength  of  the  city.  When  Sicily 
suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  Carthage 
engaged  in  a  war  with  him,  and  was  soon  attacked 
and  severely  pressed  by  the  usurper.  After  the  death 
of  Agathocles,  Carthage  once  more  took  part  in  the 
commerce  of  Sicily,  when  difficulties  broke  ont  there 
with  their  auxiliaries  the  Mamertines.  The  Romans 
took  advantage  of  these  troubles  to  expel  the  Cartha- 
ginians from  Sicily,  although  they  had  previously  re- 
ceived assistance  from  them  in  the  wsr  against  Pyr- 
rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  in  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy.  Here 
begins  the  third  period  of  Carthaginian  history,  em- 
bracing the  thrice-repeated  struggle  for  dominion  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage,  in  the  interval  between 
284  and  146  B.C.  The  first  Punic  war  continued  S3 
yean.  The  fleets  and  armies  of  Carthage  were  van- 
quished. By  the  peace  (B.C.  241)  the  Carthaginians 
lost  all  their  possessions  in  Sicily.  Upon  this,  the 
mercenary  forces,  whose  wages  could  not  be  paid  by 
the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  city,  took  up  arms. 
Hamilcar  Barcas  conquered  them,  and  restored  the 
Carthaginian  power  in  Africa.  Notwithstanding  the 
peace  with  Carthage,  the  Romans  took  possession  of 
Sardinia  in  828,  where  the  mercenary  troops  of  Car- 
thage had  revolted.  Hamilcar,  who  was  st  the  head 
of  the  democratic  party,  now  undertook  the  conquest 
of  Spain,  whose  rich  mines  tempted  his  countrymen. 
For  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  within  17  years, 
Carthage  was  indebted  to  the  family  of  Barcas,  which 
could  boast  of  the  glorious  names  of  Hamilcar,  Has- 
drubal,  and  Hannibal.  To  secure  the  possession  of 
this  acquisition,  Hasdrubal  founded  New  Carthage 
(Carthagena),  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Carthagin- 
ian colonies.  The  second  Punic  war  (from  218  to 
201  B.C.),  notwithstanding  the  abilities  of  the  gen- 
eral, ended  with  the  subjugation  of  Carthage.  Han- 
nibal, neglected  by  his  countrymen,  and  weakened  by 
a  victory  that  cost  him  so  much  blood,  was  obliged  to 
leave  Italy,  in  order  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Car- 
thage, which  was  threatened  by  the  Romans.  The  bat- 
tle of  Zsma  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Romans.  Scipio 
granted  the  city  peace  under  the  severest  conditions 
Carthage  ceded  Spain,  delivered  up  all  her  ships  ex- 
cept ten,  paid  10,000  talents  (about  $10,000,000), 
and  promised  to  engag3  in  no  war  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Romans.  Besides  this,  Masinissa,  the 
ally  of  Rome  and  implacable  enemy  of  Carthage,  was 
placed  on  the  Numidian  throne.  This  king,  under  the 
protection  of  Rome,  deprived  the  Carthaginians  of  the 
best  part  of  their  possessions,  and  destroyed  their  trade 
in  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  third  wsr  with  the  Ro- 
mans was  a  desperate  contest.  The  disarmed  Car- 
thaginians were  obliged  to  demoliah  part  of  their  own 
walls.  Then,  taking  op  arms  anew,  they  fought  for 
desth  or  life.  After  three  years,  the  younger  Scipio 
ended  this  war  by  the  destruction  of  the  city,  B.C 
146.  Only  5000  persons  are  aaid  to  have  been  found 
within  its  walls.  It  was  23  miles  in  circumference  ; 
and  when  it  was  aet  en  fire  by  the  Romans,  it  bumed 
iocessantty  for  17  days.  After  the  overthrow  of  Car- 
thage ITtica  became  powerful.  Cesar  planted  a  small 
colony  on  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  Augustus  sent 
3000  men  thither,  and  built  a  city  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  spot  on  which  ancient  Carthage  stood,  thns 
avoiding  the  ill  effects  of  the  imprecations  which  had 
been  pronounced  by  the  R  itaans,  according  to  custom, 
at  the  time  of  its  destructi  n,  against  those  who  should 


rebuild  it.  This  new  city  of  Carthage  was  conquered 
from  the  Romans  by  the  arms  of  Genseric,  A.D.  489, 
and  it  was  for  more  than-  >  century  the  sest  of  the 
Vandal  empire  in  Africa.  It  was  at  last  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens,  during  the  cstifate  of  Abdel  Mclek.  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  7th  century,  and  few  traces  of  it 
now  remain  except  an  aqueduct.  According  to  Livv, 
Carthage  was  twelve  miles  from  Tunetum  or  Turns, 
a  distance  which  still  subsists  between  that  city  and 
a  fragment  of  the  western  wall  of  Carthage.  (Heeren, 
Idem,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  270,  teqq. — Encyclop.  Amerie., 
vol.  2,  p.  543,  teqq.) 

5.  Circulating  Medium  and  Revenue  of  Carthage. 

The  precious  metals  were  probably  early  used  in 
Carthage,  as  a  medium  of  exchange  as  well  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  luxury ;  but  whether  the  stale  stamped  coin 
for  the  use  of  the  community  is  a  question  still  unde- 
cided.   That  gold  and  silver  coin  was  in  circulation 
we  cannot  doubt ;  the  dispute  is  about  the  existence 
of  real  Carthaginian  coins.    But  we  read  of  a  substi- 
tute that  the  Carthaginians  had  for  gold  and  silver, 
which  renders  it  probable  that  the  precious  metal  in 
circulation  was  often  insdequate  to  the  wants  of  the 
community.  It  is  likely  that  the  conquest  of  Spain 
materially  supplied  this  deficiency.    Several  writers 
speak  of  a  leather  circulating  medium:  this  waa  a 
piece  of  leather  with  a  state-stamp  on  it,  probably  de- 
noting its  value.   In  this  leather  a  smsll  piece  of 
metal  was  enclosed,  the  precise  nature  of  which, 
whether  it  was  a  compound,  or  had  some  peculiar 
mark  upon  it,  we  cannot  now  ascertain.    The  beat 
account  of  this  substitute,  which  we  may  presume  was 
not  used  beyond  the  city,  is  found  in  a  dialogue  on 
wealth  in  Machines  Socraticos  (2,  24,  p.  78,  ed.  Fis- 
cher.— Compere  Arittid.,  Oral.  Flat.,  8,  p.  *41. — 
Salnuu.,  de  Vt.,  p.  463).    Toe  revenue  of  Carthage 
was  derived  from  various  sources :  that  from  the  agri- 
cultural colonies  within  the  African  territory  of  Car- 
thage, consisted  of  a  tax  paid  in  raw  commodities. 
The  duties  on  imported  goods,  both  in  the  metropolis 
and  the  colonies,  were  another  abundant  source  of  pub- 
lic income.   We  learn  from  Aristotle  (Poltl.,  3,  5). 
that  there  were  treaties  between  the  Carthaginians  anal 
Etrurians,  by  which  the  commodities  that  might  be 
carried  by  each  nation  into  the  ports  of  the  other  were 
accurately  described :  this  is  sn  indication  of  commer- 
cial restrictions,  mutual  jealousies,  snd  high  duties. 
The  produce  of  the  mines  of  Spain,  which  at  that  time 
were  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  iron,  must  be  added  to 
the  public  revenues  of  the  state.    The  richest  mines 
were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  Carthage.     It  as 
probable  that  they  were  worked  by  alaves,  both  native 
and  imported,  while  they  were  in  the  possession  of  the 
Carthaginians,  ss  they  were  afterward  when  the  Ro- 
mans were  masters  of  Spain.   In  times  of  difficulty 
Carthage  occasionally  applied  for  loans  to  foreign 
countries.   In  the  Punic  wsr,  the  impoverished  repub- 
lic asked  as  a  favour  from  the  rich  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus,  king  of  Egypt,  the  loan  of  2000  talents,  which 
the  prudent  Greek  declined.    It  cannot  be  considered 
that  this  wss  one  of  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
because  the  only  profit  that  could  arise  from  it  would 
be  the  use  of  the  money  snd  the  non-payment  of  the 
interest  and  principal ;  and  this  kind  of  profit  would 
necessarily  cease,  as  in  the  case  of  some  modern 
states,  when  the  character  of  the  borrower  waa  known. 
(Hteren,  Idem,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  148. — Long-**  A.nr 
Geogr.,  p.  98.) 

6.  Naval  Commerce,  and  Natal  and  Military  fat  cm 
of  Carthage. 

The  district  of  Byzacium,  in  the  province  called 
Africa  Propria  by  the  Romans,  snd  the  ialand  of  Sar- 
dinia, were  the  grain  countries  of  Carthage  :  this  com- 
mercial town  derived  its  supply  of  bread  from  remote 
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puts,  like  Athens,  Corinth,  mod  other  large  ciiiet  of 
Greece.  Sicily  wu  much  frequented  by  the  Punic 
merchants ;  and  the  rich  emporium  of  Syracuse,  in 
uses  of  peace,  saw  its  port  crowded  with  African 
resaels.  Oil  and  wine  were  imported  from  Sicily; 
both  of  these  articles  were  produced  in  Africa,  but  it 
■  probable  that  the  supply  was  insufficient.  Strabo 
(836)  speaks  of  a  contraband  trade  carried  on  by  Car- 
thage with  the  Cyrenasans,  through  the  port  of  Charax ; 
the  Punk  merchant  brought  wine,  and  received  in  ex- 
change the  precious  silpbium.  The  treaties  with  Rome 
preserved  in  Polybius,  sod  the  remarks  of  Aristotle  in 
his  Politic*,  prove  the  active  commerce  of  the  Car- 
thaginians and  their  jealousy  of  foreign  rivals.  The 
Etrurians,  who  had  built  towns  in  Campania,  were 
probably  rather  pirates  than  merchants :  they  procured 
the  wares  which  they  had  to  exchange  for  other  com- 
modities by  robbing  vessels  on  the  sea,  or  the  towns 
of  the  coast.  The  Carthaginians,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  had  commercial  treaties  with  the  Etrurians, 
who,  from  the  nature  of  their  profession,  could  furnish 
them  with  most  of  the  articles  that  the  Mediterranean 
produced.  In  return,  their  African  friends  gave  them 
■laves,  precious  stones,  ivory,  and  gold,  the  produce 
of  the  vast  continent  behind  their  city.  Malta,  and 
the  small  adjoining  island  of  Gsulus  (G020),  were  Car- 
thaginian possessions  -.  cloth  for  wearing  apparel  was 
manufactured  in  Malta,  and  probably  from  a  native 
couoa.  The  wax  of  Corsica  was  also  an  article  of 
commerce :  the  natives  of  the  island  were  prized  for 
making  excellent  servants.  (Diod.  Su.,  5,  13.)  The 
Utile  island  of  JSthalia  or  live,  sow  Elba,  baa  fur- 
nished inn  ore  from  the  remotest  historical  period ;  the 
foreign  trader  and  the  merchant  of  Carthage  purcha- 
sed lie  ore  when  it  was  smelted,  and  deposited  it  in 
the  hands  of  their  countrymen  for  farther  improve- 
ment. Majorca  and  Minorca  exchanged  mules  and 
fruit  for  wine  and  female  slaves  ;  the  latter  article 
these  rjde  islanders  were  always  ready  to  purchase. 
The  precious  metals  of  Spain  have  been  frequently 
alluded  to  ;  some  of  the  mines  appear  to  have  been 
public  property,  while  in  other  cases  the  merchant  pro- 
cored  gold-dust  from  the  natives  by  an  exchange  of 
commodities.  There  is  no  impossibility  involved  in 
•opposing  that  the  Phoenicians  or  the  Carthaginians 
visited  the  northern  shores  of  Europe ;  but,  aa  direct 
evidence  is  wanting,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
that  the  tin  and  the  amber  which  they  sold  to  the 
world  were  brought  by  their  own  ships  from  the  Scilly 
islands  (Cassitendes)  or  the  cosat  of  the  Baltic.  The 
trading  towns  established  on  the  shores  of  Mauritania 
«em  to  have  been  intended  to  form  a  commercial 
connexion  with  central  Africa :  the  carriers  of  the  des- 
ert would  bring  the  products  of  Soudan  to  the  small 
island  of  Cerae,  the  most  southern  of  the  colonies  es- 
tablished by  Hanno.  The  Carthaginians  supplied 
them  from  the  stores  in  Cerne  with  earthen  vessels, 
trinkets,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds.  There  was 
also  a  fishery  on  this  coast,  according  to  the  book  of 
wonders  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c.  148).  The  fish  was 
sited  and  carried  to  Carthage,  where  it  commanded  a 
High  price.  As\  regards  the  discovery- voyage  of  Han- 
no,  we  feel  some  curiosity  to  know  whether  it  was  use- 
ful in  establishing  a  trade  on  the  gold  coast  of  Africa; 
and  our  admiration  of  the  extensive  knowledge  of  He- 
rodotus is  increased,  by  finding  in  his  history  the  only 
extent  information  on  this  obscure  subject.  In  the 
fourth  book  (c.  146),  be  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of 
some  Carthaginians,  that  merchants  from  that  renown- 
ed trading  town,  after  passing  through  the  straits, 
visaed  a  remote  place  on  the  Libyan  coast,  where 
they  procured  gold  from  the  natives  by  barter.  When 
they  landed  al  the  spot  which  the  natives  frequented, 
it  was  their  practice  to  lay  their  wares  on  the  shore 
and  return  10  their  Teasel  after  raising  a  smoke.  The 
I  this,  would  come  down  to  the  coast, 


place  a  quantity  of  gold  near  the  commodities,  and  re- 
tire. The  Carthaginians  then  would  leave  the  ship, 
and  examine  what  the  natives  had  left  in  exchange : 
if  it  waa  sufficient,  they  would  take  the  gold,  leaving 
their  own  merchandise  in  its  stead ;  if  they  were  not 
satisfied,  they  gave  the  gold-possessors  an  opportuni- 
ty of  adding  to  the  deposite  of  •precious  metals  by  re- 
tiring again  to  their  ship.  This  was  repeated  till  the 
bargain  waa  closed,  and,  it  ia  added,  neither  party 
ever  wronged  the  other.  This  story  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians must  not  be  considered  ss  a  mere  fiction:  it 
may  have  received  some  slight  alterations,  but  the 
outline  of  it  bears  the  marks  of  truth.  A  modem 
traveller  (Host),  quoted  by  Heeren  (Ideen,  vol.  S,  pt. 
1,  p.  183),  describes  in  a  similar  way  the  mode  of  ex- 
changing commodities  between  the  people  of  Morocco 
and  the  negroes  on  the  borders  of  Negroland.  A  car- 
avsn  goes  once  a  year  from  Sua,  one  of  the  four  di- 
visions of  the  empire  of  Morocco,  across  the  terrific 
waste  of  the  western  Sahara :  tobacco,  salt,  wool,  with 
woollen  and  silken  clothe,  are  the  articles  which  they 
carry.  Gold-dust,  negroes,  and  ostrich- feathers  are 
given  in  exchange  by  the  blacks.  The  Moors  do  not 
enter  the  Negroland,  but  meet  the  blacks  at  a  place 
on  the  frontiers,  snd  conclude  the  bargain  without 
speaking  a  word.  The  mutual  ignorance  of  each 
other's  language  renders  this  the  only  mode  of  con- 
ducting their  mercantile  transactions.. — Carthage,  in 
time  of  war,  maintained  a  Urge  army  and  navy :  nay, 
even  when  she  waa  not  engaged  in  foreign  strug- 
gles, her  distant  colonies  required  the  residence  of 
a  garrison  and  the  occasional  visits  of  a  navy.  The 
writers  on  the  Punic  wars  have  left  us  informa- 
tion on  the  military  and  naval  force  of  the  republic, 
which  is  in  general  satisfactory.  The  principal  dock- 
yard was  in  the  city  of  Carthage.  (AppUn,  Btll. 
Pun.,  96.)  There  were  two  porta  or  havens,  an  out 
er  one,  intended  for  merchant  ships,  and  an  inner  ba- 
sin, which  was  separated  from  the  other  by  a  double 
wall.  A  small  but  elevated  island  in  the  centre  of 
the  inner  haven  commanded  a  view  of  the  sea.  The 
admiral  of  the  navy  resided  here.  Two  hundred  snd 
twenty  ships  of  war  were  generally  laid  up  in  this  dock- 
yard, with  all  the  necessary  stores  for  fitting  them  out 
on  a  short  notice.  In  the  ware  with  Syracuse,  the 
ships  of  Carthage  were  only  triremes  (DM.  Sic.,  2, 
16),  but  they  afterward  built  vessels  of  a  much  larger 
sue,  in  imitation  of  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  The 
war-ships  of  the  Romans  and  the  Carthaginians  in  the 
first  Punic  war  (Poiyo.,  1,  2)  carried  nearly  five  hun- 
dred men :  each  Roman  vessel  contained  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  soldiers  and  three  hundred  seamen. 
The  Carthaginian  sbipa  had  about  the  same  number 
of  men  on  board.  In  one  engagement  the  Carthagin- 
ians collected  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
manned,  according  to  the  computation  of  Polybius 
himself,  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
sailors  and  soldiers.  We  find  extravagant  and  ap- 
parently improbable  estimates  of  numbers  in  all  the 
Carthaginian  wars  in  Sicily,  and  in  their  sea-fights 
with  the  Romans.  The  sailors  or  rowers  were  slaves, 
purchased  by  the  state  for  this  service :  the  comple- 
ment of  a  quinqoereme  was  about  three  hundred  slaves 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  fighters.  In  ancient  na- 
val tactics,  to  move  in  any  direction  with  celerity,  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  line,  snd  to  disable  or  sink 
hip  ships,  were  the  evolutions  on  which  victory  de- 
pended. Sometimes  a  number  of  ships  were  wedged 
together,  and  the  soldiers  fought  on  the  decks  ss  if  it  ' 
were  a  land  battle,  but  with  this  important  difference, 
that  an  escape  was  not  so  essy.  The  slaughter  in 
their  naval  engagements  was  prodigious,  sometimes 
amounting  to  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  thousand 
men.  The  sea-fights  described  by  Thucydides  and 
Polybius,  particularly  in  the  first  book,  are  minute, 
and,  we  believe,  generally  faithful  accounts  by  the 
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two  meat  historians  of  antiquity.  The  command  of 
the  neat  was  usually  asperated  from  that  of  the  land 
force,  but  we  find  instances  in  which  a  single  peraon 
poasesaed  the  direction  of  both.  The  military  force 
of  Carthage  consisted  principally  of  hired  troops,  col- 
lected from  all  the  nations  with  which  the  state  had 
commercial  connexion*.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Carthage  could  be  employed  in  military  ser- 
vice. The  mercantile  occupations  of  the  majority 
would  not  allow  them  to  neglect  their  business  for 
foreign  conquests,  or  the  defence  of  remote  posses- 
sions. It  was  found  to  be  a  more  economical  plan, 
to  make  a  bargain  with  nations  who  had  nothing  to 
dispose  of  but  their  bodies,  and  with  this  saleable  com- 
modity to  pro  ride  for  the  defence  of  their  colonies  or 
to  acquire  new  possessions.  But  the  distinguished 
families  of  Carthage  served  in  the  armies  of  the  state, 
and  from  this  class  all  the  commanders  were  chosen. 
In  times  of  danger,  all  the  citizens  would  necessarily 
arm  themselves  to  repel  an  attack  on  the  metropolis ; 
bat  we  are  now  speaking  of  the  ordinary  constitution 
of  a  Carthaginian  army,  and  this  neither  admitted  nor 
required  a  large  number  of  Canhaginian  citixena:  A 
Punic  army  was  like  a  congregation  of  nations :  the 
half-naked  savage  of  Gaul  stood  by  the  side  of  the  wild 
Iberian ;  the  cunning  Ligurian,  from  the  Alpine  or  Ap- 
ennine  mountaina,  met  with  the  Lotophagi  of  Libya ; 
and  the  Nasamones,  the  explorers  arid  guides  in  the 
great  desert,  half-bred  Greeks,  runaways,  and  sieves, 
found  themselves  mingled  in  this  strange  assembly. 
Troops  of  Carthaginian  and  Liby- Phoenician  origin 
were  in  the  centre  of  the  army  :  on  the  flank  the  nu- 
merous Nomadic  tribes  of  western  Africa  wheeled 
about  on  unsaddled  horses  guided  by  a  bridle  of  rush- 
es. The  Balearic  slingera  formed  the  vanguard,  and 
the  elephants  of  ^Ethiopia,  with  their  black  conductors, 
were  the  moveable  castles  that  protected  the  front' 
lines.  According  to  Polybiua  (1,  6),  it  was  consid- 
ered politic  to  form  an  army  of  such  materials,  that 
difference  of  language  might  prevent  union  between 
several  nations,  and  remove  all  danger  of  a  general 
conspiracy :  bat  there  are  disadvantages  also,  which 
arise  from  the  want  of  a  medium  of  communication, 
and  these  were  developed  in  the  later  periods  of  the 
republic.  When  Xerxes  led  the  nations  of  Asia 
against  the  Greeka  of  the  land  of  Hellas,  a  Carthagin- 
ian armament  was  despatched  to  subjugate  the  west- 
ern colonies  in  Sicily.  The  muster-roll  of  the  Asiat- 
ic force  (Herodot.,  7,  61,  *eqq)  contained  the  names 
of  all  the  nations  iu  his  extensive  empire,  and  even 
some  beyond  it,  who  served  for  money.  The  Punic 
army  was  composed  of  tbe  tribes  of  the  western 
world  and  of  the  African  desert,  and  the  two  armies 
combined  would  have  exhibited  specimens  of  nearly 
all  tbe  tribee  of  men  that  were  then  known.  We  be- 
come Intimately  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  a  Car- 
thaginian army  from  the  extant  narrative  of  Polybiua. 
In  tbe  opinion  of  this  soldier  and  historian,  tbe  caval- 
ry of  Numidia  formed  tbe  strongest  part  of  the  army, 
and  to  their  quick  evolutions,  their  sudden  retreat,  and 
their  rapid  return  to  tbe  charge,  he  attributes  the  suc- 
cess of  Hannibal  in  his  great  victories.  (Palyb.,  3, 
18.)  Another  cause  may  be  assigned  for  the  losses 
of  the  Romans,  without  st  all  impeaching  the  opinion 
of  Polybiua  on  the  Numidian  cavalry.  The  Romans 
frequently  had  two  consuls  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
and  when  both  happened  to  be  together  in  the  field, 
they  commanded  alternately,  day  by  day.  At  the  fatal 
battle  of  Cannta,  the  ignorance  and  presumption  of 
Varro  were  associated  with  the  better  judgment  and 
calm  valour  of  -Emilius ;  the  single  unshackled  energy 
of  the  great  Hannibal  was  more  than  a  match  for  this 
unfortunate  combination.  We  can  readily  admit  the 
possibility  of  the  Urge  armaments  which  the  rich  com- 
mercial cj»y  of  Carthage  is  said  to  have  equipped,  but 
we  perhaps  shall  find  it  necessary  to  detract  aomething 
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from  the  numerical  estimates  of  Diodoroa,  which  ba 
took  from  the  careless  and  credulous  Ephorus,  or  from 
TinUBue  (Polyb.,  13,  etc.  8),  whoee  authority  it  not 
much  better.  To  form  aome  idea  of  the  naval  and  mili- 
tary force  of  Carthage,  even  in  time  of  peace,  we  must 
recollect  that  their  foreign  trading  porta  were  main- 
tained by  garrisons,  and  that,  in  the  abort  interval  at 
peace,  it  was  necessary  to  support  s  force  sufficient  to 
meet  the  probable  danger  or  war.  Three  hundred 
elephants  were  kept  in  the  citadel  of  Carthage,  which 
contained,  also,  stalls  for  four  thousand  bones,  with 
accommodations  for  their  riders,  and  for  forty  thou- 
sand foot  soldiers  besides.  (Heeren,  Idee*,  vol.  2,pt. 
1,  p.  269,  ttqf . — Long'*  Anc.  Geegr.,  p.  98,  eeqq.) 

6.  Inland  Commerce  of  Carthage. 

Writers  whs  have  discussed  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  Carthage,  seem  scarcely  to  have  supposed  the 
existence  of  an  extensive  caravan-trade  with  central 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  continent.  But  if  we 
compare  the  position  of  the  modem  towns  of  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  and  Algiers,  with  that  of  Carthage,  and  coa- 
sider  the  nature  of  their  commerce  at  the  present  day, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  similar  circumstances  would,  is 
ancient  times,  produce  corresponding  results.  This 
probability  is  increased  and  strengthened  by  a  few 
passages  in  the  works  of  Herodotus.   The  commod- 
ities of  Central  Africa,  of  the  desert,  and  of  the  re- 
gion of  Beledulgerid,  mast  necessarily  create  a  can- 
van  trade,  extending  from  the  shores  of  tbe  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  banks  of  the  Niger.    These  commodi- 
ties are  black  slaves,  male  and  female,  from  the  coun- 
tries sooth  of  the  Sahara ;  salt  from  the  great  saline 
depositee  in  the  desert ;  and  dates  from  the  region 
bordering  on  the  north  aide  of  tbe  great  sandy  waste. 
These  three  things  have  in  all  ages  been  considered 
articles  of  necessity  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  coaats,  or  those  connected  with  them  by 
commercial  relations.    Gold  is  seldom  found  in  north 
Africa;  it  is  principally  procured  by  washing  the 
earths  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tbe  Kong,  or  Moost- 
ams  of  the  Moon,  south  of  the  great  ,  river  Niger. 
Ivory  is  also  another  article  of  luxury,  which  tbe 
centre!  countries  furnish  to  the  merchants  of  the  sea- 
coast.    The  native  tribes  of  the  Sahara  are  the  car- 
riers of  the  desert,  for  which  occupation  they  are  pe- 
culiarly adapted  by  their  nomadic  life,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  numerous  beasts  of  burden.    Many  of  them 
are  merely  carriers  for  the  rieh  merchants  settled  it 
the  different  trading  ports,  while  some  of  them,  who 
possess  a  capital,  purchase  commodities  on  their  own 
account,  and  frequently  acquire  considerable  wealth. 
Tbe  direction  of  this  traffic  across  the  desert  has  prob- 
ably changed  very  little :  the  great  emporiums  of  com- 
merce on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  m 
Lower  Egypt,  are  nearly  in  the  same  position,  sad 
tbe  caravan-routea  across  the  Sahara  are  determined 
by  the  unchanging  phyaical  circumstances -of  this  ex- 
tensive sandy  waste.    The  caravans  choose  those 
times  for  their  route  at  which  springs  of  water  can  be 
found  to  refresh  the  men  and  animals,  and  to  furnish 
them  with  a  sufficient  supply  during  their  journey  from 
one  baiting- place  to  tbe  next.    It  appears  from  the 
narrative  of  Herodotus,  that  tbe  people  between  the 
two  Syrtea  were  tbe  carriers  of  the  desert.  The 
Carthaginians  might  either  directly  participate  in  this 
traffic,  or  they  might  meet  the  caravan  near  the  small- 
er Syrtis,  and  receive  from  it  their  slaves,  their  gold  and 
precious  atones,  in  exchange  for  manufactured  arti- 
cles, for  wine,  oil,  or  grain.    The  immense  consump- 
tion of  slaves  in  this  commercial  and  military  republic, 
would  render  a  slave-trade  necessary  to  its  existence, 
and  from  no  place  could  they  be  procured  in  such 
number  as  from  tbe  inexhaustible  slave-magazines  ot 
the  African  continent.   When  we  affirm  that  the  Car- 
thaginians were  engaged  in  commerce  with  the  na- 
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wg-pnce  migm  oe  a  uepoi  iot  eomuioumes,  mey  i 
procure  from  this  town  the  products  of  remote 
which  the  Carthaginians  desired  to  possess, 
towns  or  the  coast  of  Byzacium  would  be  the  m 


Usds  of  Central  Africa,  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it 
was  a  direct  commerce,  though  it  is  possible  it  might 
he  so  in  some  degree.  The  tribes  between  the  two 
Syncs  travelled  to  Garama,  and,  as  every  great  rest- 
ing-place might  be  a  depot  for  commodities,  they  could 
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Byzacium  would  be  the  market 
far  the  caravans  of  Gamma,  and  places  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  commerce  of  Carthage.  It  does 
aot  appear  that  the  wans  and  products  of  Central  Af- 
nci  wen  carried  by  the  caravans  any  farther  than  the 
towns  near  the  Syrtes,  on  the  edge  ef  the  desert : 
Ums  the  connexion  of  Carthage  with  the  nations  of  the 
n tetter  appears  to  have  attracted  little  attention. 
{Bonn,  litem,  -re).  3,  pt.  1,  p.  185,  otjq. — Long's 
Am.  Gtagr.,  p.  104,  seyj.) 

Caa-rsuoo  Nov*,  a  well-known  city  of  Hispania 
Tatraconenais,  situate  on  the  coast,  a  little  distance 
shove  the  boundary  line  between  Tarreconensis  and 
Banna.  It  was  founded  by  Hasdrubal,  the  Carthagin- 
ian, who  eaeeeeded  Barcas,  the  father  of  Hannibal, 
B.C.  X43.  (fofa/e.,  3,3— Melt,  2,  G.—Strab.,  158.) 
It  was  taken  by  Scipio  Africanus  during  the  second 
Pome  war,  and,  on  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, it  became  a  colony,  under  the  title  ef  Coloma 
Vietrix  Jsha  Nova  Carthago  (Florez,  Met.  it 
Ef.,  vol.  1,  p.  816.)  The  situation  of  this  place  waa 
Tory  favourable  for  commerce,  since  it  lay  almost  in 
me  nwkhe  of  the  southern  coast  of  Spain,  which 
had  hardly  any  good  harbours  besides  this  along  its 
whole  extent.  (Psfy*.,  10,  10 — Id.,  8,  99.— Smb., 
166.)  In  Strain's  time  it  was  a  very  important  place, 
sod  carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  in  the 
moo n tain*  not  for  to  the  north  of  it  were  the  richest 
silver  mines  of  all  Spain.  The  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Tansconemus  spent  the  winter  either  in  this 
city  or  Tarraeo  (Strab.,  167.)  The  modern  Car- 
tbagena  occupies  the  site  6f  the  ancient  eity.  (Ukert, 
Gmgr.,  vol.  *,  p.  400,  teqq.) 

CiaviLfus,  I.  one  of  the  four  kings  of  Cantium 
(Jueat),  who,  at  me  command  of  Cassivelaunus,  made 
aa  attack  on  Cesser's  naval  camp,  in  which  they  were 
repulsed  and  lost  a  great  number  of  men.  (Co*., 
B.  G.,  5,  33.) — H.  The  first  Roman  who  divorced 
his  wife  daring  the  space  of  six  hundred  years.  This 
was  for  barrenness,  B.C.  SSI.  (Vol.  Max.,  3,  1,  4.) 
— III.  A  grammarian  of  this  name,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (do  otuut.  Rom.,  n.  64),  first  introduced  the  G 
arte  the  Roman  alphabet,  C  having  been  previously 
ased  for  it.  This  was  nearly  500  years  after  the  bnitd- 
mg  of  the  chy.  (Compare  Quintilian,  1,  7,  23.— 
Teratt.  Afaw.,  p.  2402.— is\,  p.  2410  — Mar.  Vict., 
p.  2489  —  Dion.,  p.  417.— Sere,  ad  Virg.,  Georg., 
1,  lM—Sehneider,  L.  <?.,  vol.  1,  p.  283,  teqq.) 

Canes,  s  Roman  emperor,  who  succeeded  Probus. 
He  was  first  appointed,  by  the  latter,  Pretorian  prefect, 
and  after  his  death  was  chosen  by  the  army  to  be  his 
sinus— or,  A  D.  283.  Carus  created  hia  two  sons, 
Carina*  and  Nnrnerisnns,  Cesars,  as  soon  as  he  was 
elevated  to  the  empire,  and,  some  time  after,  gave  them 
each  the  title  of  Augustas.  On  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Probus,  the  barbarians  pot  themselves  in  motion, 
and  Came,  sending  his  son  Carious  into  Gaul,  depart- 
ed with  Numerianua  for  Illyricum,  in  order  to  op- 
pose) the  8annate,  who  threatened  Thrace  and  Ita- 
ly. He  slew  16,000,  and  made  20,000  prisoners. 
Proceeding  after  this  against  the  Persians,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Mesopotamia,  and  of  the  cities  of 
Seleuuia  and  Ctesiphon,  and  took  m  consequence 
the  eanames  of  Perticus  and  Parthiau.  He  died, 
howcvei,  in  the  midst  of  his  successes,  A.'D.  283. 
(Vast.  Aper.)  His  whole  reign  Waa  one  of  not  more 
then  sixteen  or  seventeen  months.  Carus  was  deified 
after  his  death.  According  to  Vopiscus,  he  held  a 
;  between  good  and  had  princes.  {Yopisc.,< 


Car. — Id.,  Prob.,  e.  34. — H.,  Carm.,  c.  16,  tea.— 
Butte,  Mem.  it  PAcai.  it*  Intcnpt-,  &c,  vol.  13, 
p.  437,  teqo.) 

Cut m,  I.  a  village  of  Arcadia,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Aroanins.  (Pautan.,  8,  14.)— II.  A  small  town 
of  Laconia,  to  the  north  of  Sellasia.  (Peuran.,  3, 10. 
It  appears  from  Pausanias  (8,  45),  that  the  Caryate 
were  formerly  attached  to  the  territory  of  Tegea  ;  and 
it  ia  clear  from  Xenophon  (Hut.  Gr.,  6,  6,  36),  that 
it  waa  a  border- town.  At  the  latter  of  these  two 
places  a  festival  was  observed  in  honour  of  Diana 
Ceryatu.    (Kid-  Caryate.) 

CiarlT*,  the  inhabitants  of  Carve  (II.).  It  ia 
said,  that  they  joined  the  Persians  upon  their  invading 
Greece,  and  that,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  invaders, 
the  Greeks  made  war  upon  the  Caryate,  took  their 
city,  slew  all  (be  males,  carried  the  women  into  sla- 
very, and  decreed,  by  way  of  ignominy,  that  then- 
images  should  be  used  as  supporters  for  public  edifices. 
Hence  the  Caryatidn  of  ancient  architecture.  No 
trace  of  this  story,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  any 
Greek  historian,  and  no  email  argument  against  its 
credibility  may  be  deduced  from  the  situation  of  the 
Caryate,  within  the  Peloponnesus.  A  writer  in  the 
Museum  Criticum  (vol.  2,  p.  402)  suggests,  that  these 
figures  were  so  called  from  their  resembling  the  statue 
m'hprtfUi  Kopvdrtf,  or  else  the  Laconian virgins,  who 
celebrated  their  annual  dance  in  her  temple ;  and  be 
refers  to  Pautan.,  3,  10  —  Lueian,  Salt.,  10. — Phit., 
Vit.  Artax.  (Compare  Wmckelnumn,  Gttek.  der 
Kumt.  it*  Alter thumt,  vol.  4,  pt.  1,  p.  229.— Vis. 
eonit,  Mut-Pio- Clement. ,  vol.  3,  p.  42.— Bihr,  ad 
Ctet.,  p.  339.) 

Ciavrroe,  I.  a  eity  of  Eubcss,  on  the  aeacoast,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Oche.  It  is  now  known  by  the 
name  of  Cutel-Rotto,  and  was  founded,  as  we  are 
told,  by  some  of  the  Dryopes,  who  had  been  driven 
from  their  country  by  Hercules.  (Thncyd.,  7,  57.) 
This  place  wss  principally  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  was  highly  esteemed,  and  much  used  by  the 
Romans  in  the  embellishment  of  both  public  and  pri-  - 
vate  edifices.  (Tibull.,  3, 13  —Compare  Km.,  4, 13. 
—Id.,  30,  7.)  We  learn  from  Strabo  (446),  that  the 
spot  which  furnished  this  valuable  material  waa  named 
Marmarium,  and  that  a  temple  had  been  erected  there 
to  Apollo  Marmerius. — II.  A  town  of  Laconia,  belong- 
ing to  the  territory  of  Jigys.  Ita  wine  waa  celebrated 
by  the  poet  Alcman,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Strabo 
(446.—  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  334). 

Cisca,  P.  Servilius,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Cesar,  and  the  individual  who  inflicted  the  first  blow 
He  had  been  attached  to  the  party  of  Pompey,  but  had 
submitted,  and  received  a  pardon  from  Ceaar.  Plu- 
tarch states,  that  Caeca  gave  Cesar  a  stroke  upon  the 
neck,  but  that  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  aa  he 
was  probably  in  some  trepidation  at  the  time.  Ce- 
sar, turning  around,  caught  hold  of  hia  dagger,  crying 
out  at  the  same  time,  " Villain !  Caeca!  what  art 
thou  doing !"   (Plut.,  Tit.  Cos..  c.  66.) 

Cascxllics  Aulus,  a  lawyer  of  great  erudition  and 
talent  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Horat.,  Ep.  ad  Pit., 
271.— Vol.  Max.,  8, 12,  1.) 

CistLfNun,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  river  Vul- 
turous and  the  Appian  Way.  It  ia  celebrated  in  his- 
tory for  the  obstinate  defence  which  it  made  against 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Canne.  It  appears  from 
Livy,  that  the  river  Vulturous  divided  the  town  into  two 
parts,  and  that  the  one  on  the  right  bank  was  occupied 
by  the  Roman  garrison,  while  the  other  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Carthuginian  army,  which  waa-thus  enabled 
to  cut  off  all  supplies,  except  such  aa  might  be  convey- 
ed down  the  stream  ;  by  this  means  the  brave  handful 
of  soldiers  who  defended  the  town  were  at  last  forced 
to  surrender.  (Lri>.,  28,  17,  teqq.— Vol.  Max.,  7, 6:) 
This  town  appears  to  have  been  still  in  existence  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (349) ;  but  Pliny,  whowtote  some 
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time  after,  speaks  of  it  as  being  reduced  to  the  lowest 
state  of  insignificance.  (Plin.,  3,  6.)  It  is,  however, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (p.  66).  The  modern  Capua 
is  generally  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  ef  Casilinum. 
(Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  2,  12,  p.  267. — Cramer'*  Arte. 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p,  199.) 

CasInov,  the  last  town  of  Latium  on  the  Latin 
Way,  according  to  Strabo  (338).  It  was  a  large  and 
populous  place,  and  its  aite  ia  now  partly  occupied  by 
the  modern  town  of  San  Gernumo.  According  to 
Varro,  its  name  was  derived  from  Caecum,  an  Oscan 
word,  answering  to  the  Latin  Vetus.  The  same  wri- 
ter informs  us,  that  Casinum  originally  belonged  to  the 
Samnites,  from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  the  Ro- 
mans. (  Varr.,  L.  L  ,  6.) 

CasIus,  I.  a  mountain  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
the  Palue  Serbonis  (Herodot.,  2,  6),  and,  according  to 
Strabo  (768),  three  hundred  stadia  from  Pelusium. 
The  Itin-  Antonm.,  however,  makes  the  distance  be- 
tween it  and  the  latter  place  320  stadia.  (Compare 
Larckar,  Hitt.  (CHerodote,  Table  Giographique,  vol.  8 
p.  101.)  On  this  mountain  reposed  the  remains  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  here  also  Jupiter,  surname*!  Carhu,  had  a  tem- 
ple. (Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Asi.)  Mount' 
Casius  forms  a  promontory  called  at  the  present  day 
Cape  El-Cat. — II.  Another  in  Syria,  below  Antio- 
chia.  It  is  a  very  lofty  mountain.  Pliny,  in  a  style 
of  exaggeration,  asserts,  that  at  the  fourth  watch  (three 
o'clock  A.M.),  the  rising  sun  could  be  seen  from  its 
top,  while  the  base  was  enveloped  in  darkness.  {Plin., 
6,  28.)  The  African  appears  to  have  been  named  af- 
ter the  Syrian  mountain.  (Manner!,  Giagr ,  vol.  10, 
p.  493.)  As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name  Ca- 
sius, consult  Ritttr,  Vorhalle,  p.  466,  and  compare  re- 
marks under  the  article  Asi. 

Cisrix  Poktjs  or  Pyla,  the  Caspian  gates  or 
pass,  a  name  belonging  properly  to  a  defile  near  Te- 
heran, in  ancient  Media.  Morier  (Second  Journey 
through  Pertia,  die.,  chap.  23)  names  it  the  pass  of 
Charvar.  (Compare  Samie-Croix,  Examen  dee  Hist. 
tTAlex.,  p.  688,  *eqj.,  and  862,  td.  2d.)  It  is  vaguely 
applied  by  Tacitus  and  some  other  ancient  writers  to 
different  passes  of  Mount  Caucasus.  (Malte-Brun, 
Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  18,  Brunei*  ed.)  For  the  Cauca- 
sian and  Albanian  gates,  vid.  Caucasus. 

CaspIi,  a  nation  dwelling  along  the  southern  borders 
of  die  Caspian  Sea,  and  giving  name  to  it,  according  to 
Hitter.  (Erdkunde,  vol.  2,  p.  899,  teqq)  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  at  one  time  a  powerful  commercial 
people,  and  to  have  occupied,  in  the  time  of  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  the  country  answering  to  Ghilan  and 
Derbend.  Their  name  is  supposed  lo  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  term  Carp,  signifying  "  a  mountain." 
(Ritter,  I.  e.)  Gatterer  is  wrong  in  placing  them  be- 
tween the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  northeastern  shore  of 
the  Caspian,  from  which  quarter,  according  to  him, 
they  advanced  into  the  country  of  the  Sannats,  and 
afterward,  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  emigrated  into 
Europe.  (Consult  Bohr,  ad  Herod.,  3,  96,  and  com- 
pare Plot.,  7,  1—  Mela,  3.  6.) 

CaspIdh  vase,  a  celebrated  inland  sea  of  Upper 
Asia,  deriving  its  name  either  from  the  Caspii  along 
it*  southern  shores  (sid.  Cispii),  or  from  Ca*p,  "  a 
mountain,''  in  allusion  to  its  vicinity  to  Caucasus. 
According  to  the  latest  astronomical  observations  and 
local  measurements,  it  extends  from  north  lo  south,  in 
•  longitudinal  direction,  nearly  all  of  equal  width,  ex- 
cepting a  contraction  which  occurs  at  the  encroach- 
jnent  made  by  the  peninsula  of  Aptheron.  The  nor- 
thern end  forms  a  large  bay,  turning  round  from  the 
.north  to  the  northeast,  and  approaching  to  the  basin 
of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  length  of  the  Caspian  may 
be  estimated  at  760  it  ilea,  in  a  line  drawn  from  north 
to  south,  that  is,  from  he  bay  of  Kolpintkom,  on  the 
west  of  the  river  Ural,  to  Balfooth.  This  line,  how- 
ever, crosses  the  peninsula  of  Karagan.  Its  smallest 
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width  is  1 13,  and  its  greatest  width  275  miles.  Thi 
situation  of  this  tea,  tnongr  now  well  known,  was  net 
ascertained  a  hundred  years  ago.   Hie  ancients  la- 
boored  under  a  general  mistake  of  its  being  a  gulf  of 
the  Northern  Ocean,  and  this  wss  not  corrected  till 
the  second  century  of  our  en.    Ptolemy  re-establish- 
ed the  fact,  which  had  been  known  to  Herodotus,  and 
perhaps  to  Aristotle.    The  Caspian  Sea  was  then  re- 
stored in  the  maps  to  the  form  of  a  lake  or  inland  tea, 
separate  on  all  sides  from  the  northern  and  every  other 
ocean.    But,  instead  of  having  its  longest  diameter  in 
a  direction  from  north  to  south,  it  was  described  si 
longest  from  east  to  west.    One  reason  for  this  view 
of  it  was,  that  the  Northern  Ocean  was  still  thought  to 
come  much  nearer  to  it  than  it  did,  and  not  to  leave 
room  in  a  northerly  direction  for  the  dimensions  of  this 
sea,  the  total  extent  of  which  waa  pretty  well  known. 
Besides  this,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  being  imperfectly  known, 
was  considered  ss  a  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
notion  is  shown  to  have,  been  entertained  by  the  opin- 
ion which  the  ancients  had  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Oxna.   (Vid.  Oxus.)—  The  level  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
ia  much  lower  than  that  of  the  ocean  or  the  Black 
Sea.    Olivier  makes  a  difference  of  64  feet  Lowib, 
whose  researches  aeem  to  have  been  unknown  to  that 
learned  traveller,  makes  it  only  69.    The  north  and 
south  winds,  acquiring  strength  from  the  elevation  of 
the  shore,  added  to  the  facility  of  their  motion  along 
the  surface  of  the  water,  exercise  a  powerful  influenc* 
in  varying  the  level  of  the  water  at  the  opposite  ex- 
tremities.   Hence  its  variations  have  a  range  of  bom 
four  to  eight  feet,  and  powerful  currents  are  generated 
both  with  the  rising  and  subsiding  of  the  winds.  It 
baa  also  been  said  to  be  subject  to  another  variation, 
which  observes  very  distant  period*.    We  are  told, 
that  since  1666,  the  waters  of  the  sea  have  encroached 
on  the  Russian  territory  to  the  north.    This  ia  a  (set 
which  might  deserve  to  be  better  ascertained.  The 
depth  of  this  sea  is  inconsiderable,  except  at  the 
southern  extremity,  where  bottom  has  not  been  found 
at  •  depth  of  2400  feet.   (Sainte-  Croix,  Examen  ia 
hittorien*  d" Alexandre,  p.  701.)    Pallas  and  others 
have  indulged  in  the  geological  speculation  first  ad- 
vanced by  vareniua,  of  the  former  existence  of  a  much 
greater  extension  of  this  sea  to  the  northwest,  and  a 
union  of  it  with  the  Palus  Maaotis,  or  Sea  of  Azof, 
along  the  low  grounds,  abounding  in  shells  and  saline 
plants.    But  of  such  an  extension  not  the  slightest 
historical  trace  ia  to  be  found  in  any  creditable  author. 
The  ideas  of  the  ancient  geographers  respecting  a  great 
extension  of  this  aea  to  the  east  have  no  relation  to 
this  supposed  strait.    The  voyage  of  the  Argonaut* 
would  not  be  at  all  explained  by  such  a  strait,  and  re- 
quires no  such  explanation. — But  what  becomes,  it  may 
be  aaked,  of  all  the  water  which  so  many  rivers  pour 
into  the  Caspian  Seat    Do  they  flow  into  two  sub- 
terranesn  communications,  which  connect  this  eea 
with  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  which  some  travellers  pre- 
tend to  have  teen  t    (Struy'a  Travel;  p.  126— Atri, 
Voyage*,  dec,  p.  73.)   Tunnels  of  this  kind  have  at 
all  times  been  considered  by  the  judicious  as  purely 
imaginary.  —  (Kaempfer,  AtnmnU.   Exot.,  p.  254.) 
The  willow-leaves  found  in  the  Persian  Gulf  do  not 
require  to  come  from  Ghilan,  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Caspian  shore,  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  being  ef- 
ficient to  furnish  them.    The  waters  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  give  off  their  superfluity 
by  evaporation.   This  evaporation  has  been  considered 
ss  established  by  the  extreme  humidity  of  the  air  is 
Daghittan,  SUraan,  Ghilan,  and  Mazanderan;  but 
no  such  phenomena  aa  these  are  required  for  the  dem- 
onstration.— Round  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  the  wa- 
ter is  fresh,  but  becomes  moderately  salt  towards  uV 
middle  of  the  sea,  though  less  to  than  that  of  toe 
ocean.    In  addition  to  the  usual  ingredients  of  sea- 
water,  it  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  sulohune 
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tad,  which  is  obtained  from  it  in  anion  with  soda,  that 
M,  in  the  state  of  Glauber's  salt.  (Gnulin,  Voyage, 
ml  3,  p.  367.)  The  northwest  winds  are  said  to  di- 
minish the  saltneas,  and  to  increase  the  bitterness  of 
the  water.  The  powerful  phosphorescence  of  the  thick, 
muddy  waters  of  the  Caspian  Sea  is  remarked  by 
Pallas.  The  black  colour  which  they  assume  at  a 
great  distance  from  the  shore  is  nothing  more  than 
ibe  effect  of  the  depth,  and  owing  to  the  same  optical 
cause  which  nukes  the  ocean  appear  comparatively 
dark  and  blue  instead  of  light  green,  in  deep  places 
where  the  colour  of  the  bottom  does  not  intermix 
itself  with  tbe  natural  colour  of  the  water. — It  would 
ecrre  little  purpose  to  enumerate  all  tbe  names  which 
have  been  given  to  this  sea.  The  "  Caspian"  is  one 
of  the  most  ancient.  This  name  is  not  only  common 
to  the  Greek  sod  Latin  languages,  but  enters  into  the 
Georgian,  the  Armenian,  ana  the  Syriac.  (WaM, 
Atim,  vol.  1,  p.  679,  tup)  )  The  Jewish  Rabbis  and 
Peritsol  call  it  the  Dead  Sea.  The  Turkish  denom- 
ination for  it,  Kkoosghoon  Dengkizi,  is  variously  trans- 
lated, but  no  probable  etymology  is  assigned.  The 
Byzantine  and  Arabian  writers  call  it  the  Sea.  of  Kho- 
xaree,  after  a  powerful  nation ;  and  the  Russian  an- 
nalists knew  it  in  tbe  tenth  century  under  the  name  of 
Gaalaislu*  as  Skwalemhn-More,  after  the  Shawlis  a 
Slavonian  people,  not  much  known,  that  lived  on  the 
Wolga.  The  name  given  to  this  sea  in  the  Zenda- 
Yesta  is,  however,  worthy  of  remark.  That  apocry- 
phal work,  which  is  full  of  old  traditions,  calls  this  sea 
TdukaH  Haiti,  or  "  the  great  water  of  the  judgment." 
Perhaps  Noah's  flood,  as  described  in  some  of  the 
Eastern  traditions,  might  have  a  connexion  with  a 
sinking  of  the  earth,  which  had  destroyed  the  inhab- 
itants of  an  extensive  country,  and  converted  it  into 
this  remarkable  sea.  (Malic- Br un,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
130,  BnuteU  ed.) 

Cissahoer,  son  of  Antipster.  A  short  time  before 
the  death  of  Alexander,  he  crossed  over  into  Asia  for 
tbe  purpose  of  defending  his  father  against  the  accusa- 
tions of  Oiympias ;  end  when,  after  the  decease  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  Antipater  waa  appointed  regenj, 
his  son  received  from  him  the  command  of  the  Asiatic 
horse.  The  ambitious  views,  however,  of  the  young 
Cassander,  induced  his  parent  to  bequeath  to  him  no 
■hare  in  the  government,  and  Cassander,  therefore, 
mabing  to  annul  the  arrangements  which  his  father 
aid  made  at  his  death,  gave  Nicanor  the  command  of 
the  garrison  in  tbe  Monychia  at  Athens,  by  means  of 
secret  orders,  before  the  news  of  his  father's  death 
could  reach  that  city,  and  thus  secured  for  himself  an 
important  stronghold.  He  then  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  in  order  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  Ptolemy 
and  Antigonus.  During  liis  absence,  Polyspercbon 
rent  an  army  into  Attica,  and  issued  a  decree  for  the 
re-esublisbment  of  democracy  in  all  the  Grecian  cities, 
in  place  of  the  aristocratic  forms  of  government  which 
had  been  brought  in  by  Alexander.  This  edict  had 
all  tbe  effect  which  Polysperohon  intended,  and  tbe 
cities  of  Greece  drove  out,  for  the  most  part,  those  in- 
dividuals who  were  at  tbe  head  of  their  affairs.  The 
Athenians,  likewise,  put  many  persons  to  death,  in  the 
umber  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Phocion,  but  could 
not  dislodge  the  garrison  from  the  Munychia.  Cas- 
sander, having  returned  with  troops  and  vessels,  which 
nr.  hsd  obtained  from  Antigonus.  seized  upon  the  Pi- 
rens,  and  compelled  the  Athenians  to  submit  once 
more  to  an  aristocratic  rule,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
placed  Demetrius  the  Phalerean.  He  then  went  into 
Macedonia,  where  he  hsd  many  partisans,  and  con- 
ferred tbe  reins  of  government  on  Eurydice  and  her 
husband ;  and,  after  this,  returning  to  the  Peloponne- 
sus, he  drew  many  of  the  Grecian  cities  over  to  his 
side.  While  he  wss  occupied  with  -the  siege  of  Tegea 
in  Arcadia,  Polyspercbon,  in  order  to  check  the  influ- 
ence of  Eurydice,  advised  tbe  recall  of  Oiympias,  the 


mother  of  Alexander,  into  Macedon,  where  it  was  in- 
tended that  she  should  once  more  enjoy  a  share  of  that 
authority  in  tbe  government,  of  which,  during  the  re- 
gency of  Anlipater,  it  had  been  necessary  to  deprive 
her.  Polyspercbon  had  soon  reason,  however,  to  re- 
pent of  this  resolution  ;  for  Oiympias,  still  untaught  by 
events,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  returned  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian capital  only  to  gratify  her  worst  feelings  and 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  A  powerful  rival- 
ry soon  arose  between  the  two  queens,  Oiympias  and 
Eurydice ;  and  the  former,  having  acquired  a  moment- 
ary ascendency  over  the  affections  of  the  Macedonian 
soldiers,  drove  out  Eurydice  and  Aridaeus,  and  after- 
ward, on  getting  possession  of  their  persons,  caused 
tbem  both  to  be  despatched  by  assassins.  But  the 
rage  of  the  inexorable  Oiympias  wss  not  supported  by 
an  adequate  force.  The  presence  of  Cassander  in 
Macedonia,  who  flew  thither  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Eurydice,  struck  terror  into  the  aged  queen,  and  she 
shut  herself  up  in  tbe  city  of  Pydna.  After  a  long 
resistance,  this  strongly-fortified  place  fell  before  the 
arms  of  Cassander  ;  Oiympias  was  put  to  death,  and 
the  victor  married  Thessalonica,  half-sister  of  the  eon- 

nror  of  Asia,  who,  with  other  members  of  the  royal 
ily,  had,  by  the  capture  of  the  place,  fallen  into  his 
hands.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  in  a  style  of  the 
greatest  magnificence,  and  the  active  governor  chose 
to  mark  his  accession  to  power  by  building  Csssandres 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Psltene,  and  by  restoring  to  its  an-, 
cient  splendour  the  city  of  Thebes.  Aspiring  now  to 
toe  throne,  he  found  powerful  opponents  in  Antigonus 
and  Ptolemy,  who,  in  order  to  strengthen  their  side, 
proclaimed  liberty  fur  the  whole  of  Greece,  and  this 
country  became,  in  consequence,  the  theatre  of  war, 
which  was  terminated  st  last  by  a  treaty,  B.C..  311. 
The  conditions  of  this  treaty  were,  that,  until  Alexan- 
der, son  of  Roxana,  should  be  of  age,  Cassander  was 
to  hold  the  government  of  Macedon  and  Greece,  Ly- 
simachus  that  of  Thrace,  Ptolemy  that  of  Egypt,  sod 
Antigonus  that  of  Asia.  Tbe  death  of  the  young 
Alexander  was,  without  doubt,  one  of  the  secret  con- 
ditions of  this  league,  for  Cassander  caused  him  to  be 
put  to  death  not  long  after,  together  with  his  mother 
Roxana,  and  no  attempt  was  made  by  the  other  con- 
tracting parties  to  punish  him  for  the  deed.  Polysper- 
cbon, moreover,  influenced  by  Csssander,  put  to  death 
Hercules,  son  of  Alexander  and  Baxsine.  The  race 
of  Alexander  being  thus'  extinct,  Antigonus  assumed 
the  title  of  king,  in  which  be  was  imitated  by  Ptol- 
emy, Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  and  these  three  soon 
found  themselves  obliged  to  unite  their  forces  against 
Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius,  who  aimed  at  no- 
thing less  than  reuniting  under  their  sway  all  the 
countries  once  ruled  over  by  Alexander.  Antigonus 
having  lost  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  B.C.  301,  and  Deme- 
trius being  too  feeble  in  point  of  resources  to  make  any 
effectual  opposition,  Cassander  found  himself  the  tran- 
quil possessor  of  Macedonia.  He  did  not,  howevei, 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours,  but  died,  B.C.  808, 
of  a  dropsy  which  ended  in  the  morbus  pedicularit. 
He  had  by  Thessalonica  three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater, 
and  Alexander.  It  is  difficult  to  form  a  true  opinion 
of  the  character  of  this  prince.  The  Greek  writers 
have  not  done  justice  to  him,  since  they  regarded  both 
him  and  his  father  Antipater  as  foes  to  popular  free- 
dom. We  cannot  refuse  him,  however,  the  praise  of 
valour  and  of  considerable  talents  for  government. 
He  loved  letters,  had  copied  Homer  with  bis  own 
band,  and  could  repeat  from  memory  a  large  number 
of  his  verses.  Still,  however,  no  excuse  can  be  found 
for  his  conduct  towards  the  mother  and  the  children  oi 
Alexander.  A  grasping  ambition  alone  was  the  in- 
citing cause  to  these  acts  of  bloodshed. — His  son 
Philip  succeeded  bim,  but  died  the  same  year  with  Ins 
father.  Antipater,  his  second  son,  put  to  death  his 
own  mother,  for  having,  after  the  decease  of  Caasan- 
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der,  favoured,  as  be  thought,  the  interests  of  his  broth- 
er Alexander.  The  latter,  with  the  aid  of  Demetrius, 
son  of  Antigonus,  made  war  upon  him  for  this ;  but, 
whin  about  to  become  reconciled  to  him,  was  treach- 
erously slain  by  Demetrius,  bis  own  ally  ;  and  Antips- 
ter  was  afterward  put  to  death  by  his  own  father-in- 
law  Lyaimachus.  (Justin,  18,  4,  18. — Id.,  14, 6,  13. 
—Id.,  15,  3,  8.— Id.,  16,  8,  1,  &c.—Diod.  Sic.,  18, 
3,  ttqq. — Id.,  18,  94,  Ac.) 

Cassardba,  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba.  She 
was  beloved  by  Apollo,  and  promised  to  listen  to  his 
addresses,  provided  he  would  grant  her  the  knowledge 
of  futurity.  This  knowledge  she  obtained  :  but  she 
was  regardless  of  her  promise  ;  and  Apollo,  in  re- 
venge, determined  that  no  credit  should  ever  be  at- 
tached to  her  predictions.  Hence  her  warnings  re- 
specting the  downfall  of  Troy,  and  the  subsequent 
misfortunes  of  the  race,  were  disregarded  by  her  coun- 
trymen. When  Troy  was  taken,  she  fled  for  shelter 
to  the  temple  of  Minerva,  but  was  exposed  there  to  the 
brutality  of  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileue.  In  the  division 
of  the  spoils  she  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon,  and 
was  assassinated  with  him  on  bis  return  to  Myceme. 
(Vid.  Agamemnon. )  Cassandra  was  called  PriameU 
from  her  father ;  and  Alexandra,  as  the  sister  of  Alex- 
ander or  Paris. — Lord  Bacon  considers  thia  fable  to 
have  been  invented  to  express  the  ineffieaey  of  unsea- 
sonable advice :  "  For  they,"  affirms  the  great  philos- 
opher, "who  are  conceited,  stubborn,  or  untractable, 
and  listen  not  to  the  instructions  of  Apollo,  the  god 
of  harmony,  so  as  to  learn  and  observe  the  modula- 
tions and  measures  of  affairs,  the  sharps  and  Bate  of 
discourse,  the  difference  between  judicious  and  vulgar 
ears,  and  the  proper  times  of  speech  and  silence, let 
them  be  ever  ao  intelligent,  and  ever  so  frank  of  their 
advice,  or  their  counsels  ever  so  good  and  just,  yet  all 
their  endeavours,  either  Of  persuasion  or  force,  are  of 
little  signi6csnce,  and  rather  hasten  the  ruin  of  those 
whom  they  advise.  But  at  last,  when  the  calamitous 
•vent  baa  made  the  sufferers  feel  the  effects  of  their 
neglect,  they  too  late  reverence  their  advisers  as  deep, 
foreseeing,  and  faithful  prophets."  (Apollod.,  8,  IS, 
6. — Virg.,  JEM.,  8,  884.— Bacon,  De  Sap.  Vet.- 1.) 

Cassandkka,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  neck  of 
the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  It  was  founded  by  Cassan- 
der,  and  be  transferred  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  several 
neighbouring  towns,  and,  among  others,  those  of  Po- 
tidaw,  and  the  remnant  of  the  population  of  Olynthus. 
Cassandres  is  said  to  have  surpassed  all  the  Macedo- 
nian cities  m  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  Sic., 
19,  08.)  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of 
the  place  aa  bis  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one 
time  caused  a  hundred  galleys  to  be  constructed  in  the 
docks  of  that  port.  (£te.,  38,  8.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
Cassandrea  as  a  Roman  colony  (4,  10).  Prom  Pre- 
eopiua  we  learn  that  thia  cky  at  length  fell  a  prey  to 
(he  Huns,  who  left  scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remaining. 
{Bell.  Pert.,  3,  4.— Id.,  de  JEdif.,  4,  Z.—Niccph. 
6reg.,  vol.  1,  p.  190. — Cramer'e  Ant.  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  846.) 

Cassia  lux  was  enacted  by  Caasius  Longinos, 
A.U.C.  648.  By  it  no  man  condemned  by  the  peo- 
ple or  deprived  of  military  power  waa  permitted  to  en- 
ter the  senate-house. — A.  Another,  that  the  people 
should  vote  by  ballot. — III.  Another,  called  also  fro- 
mentaria,  proposed  by  the  consuls  C.  Caasius  and  M. 
Terentras,  and  hence  sometimes  termed  Lex  Ctutia 
Terentia.  It  ordained,  aa  is  thought,  that  fnt  modii 
of  grain  should  be  given  monthly  to  each  of  the  poorer 
citizens,  dec.  It  was  passed  A.U.C.  880.  (Sail., 
Hut  frag.,  p.  874,  ed.  Cart.) 

CAsatoDoans,  Magnua  Auretius,  an  eminent  states- 
man, orator,  historian,  and  divine,  who  flourished  du- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  sixth  century,  under  The- 
odoric,  Amalasentha  and  her  eons  Athalaric,  Theo- 
doras and  Vitiges,  by  all  of  whom  be  was  honourably 
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employed,  and  held  in  high  estimation.   He  wis  a  na- 
tive of  Scvllacium  in  Magna  Grscia,  and  descended 
of  a  noble  family,  his  father  having  held  a  considerable 
office  under  Odoacer.    In  514  he  was  sole  consul, 
and  afterward  commander  of  the  praetorian  guard  and 
secretary  of  state.    It  is  in  this  latter  capacity  that  he 
composed  bis  twelve  hooka  of  public  epistles,  or  Fa- 
riarum  (Epistolaram),  Hbri  xii.,  consisting  of  various 
writings  and  ordinances  prepared  by  him  from  time 
to  time  for  the  Ostrogothic  kings.    They  are  the 
most  valuable  of  hie  works  now  extant,  and  give  a 
considerable  and  curious  insight  into  the  history  and 
manners  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.   The  style  is 
considered  by  Gibbon  to  be  quaint  and  declamatory, 
while  Tiraboschi  characterizes  it  as  possessing  a  bar- 
barous elegance.    During  the  whole  of  his  continu- 
ance in  office,  be  was  the  patron  of  learning  and  of 
learned  men,  till  the  impending  dissolution  of  the 
Gothic  kingdom  in  Italy  induced  him  to  retire  from 
public  life  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  learned  leisure  in  i 
monastery  of  hia  own  founding  near  his  native  place. 
Here  he  divided  hia  time  between  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures  and  other  religions  writings,  and  the  con- 
struction of  various  mechanical  contrivances,  such  si 
water-clocks,  sundials,  curious  lamps,  dec.,  and  it  said 
to  have  lived  in  his  retirement  till  575,  when  his  de- 
cease took  place  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  His  writings 
were  of  vsrious  descriptions  ;  all  his  orations,  highly 
celebrated  in  their  day,  are  loat ;  aa  also  is  his  history 
of  the  Goths,  comprised  in  twelve  books,  an  abridg- 
ment of  which  by  Jornandea  is,  however,  still  extant. 
His  devotional  tracts,  consisting  of  a  "  Commentary 
on  the  Psalms,"  "  Institutions  of  Divine  and  Human 
Letters,"  "  Commentaries  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul," 
"  On  the  Acts  and  Apostolical  Epistles,  and  the  Apoc- 
alypse," Arc,  were  composed  by  him  in  his  seclusion. 
The  editions  of  bis  works  that  we  possess  are  that 
of  Gravius,  Colon.,  1660,  8vo;  that  of  Garet,  Rotm., 
1679,  8vo ;  that  of  Lebrun  des  Marettes,  Peru,  1685, 
3  vola.  4to ;  and  that  of  L.  A.  Mnratori,  Vitro*.,  1738, 
fol.    The  last  is  the  best.    (Scholl,  Hist.  Rom.  Lit., 
vol.  8,  p.  174  snd  838  —  Id.,  vol.  4,  p.  114.— Bah, 
Getck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  603.) 

Cassiope  and  Cassibfba,  I.  wife  of  Cephens,  king 
of  ./Ethiopia,  and  mother  of  Andromeda.  Having  of- 
fended the  Nereids  by  her  presumption  in  setting  her- 
self before  them  as  regarded  beauty,  Neptune,  sympa- 
thizing with  the  anger  of  the  sea-maidens,  laid  waste 
the  realms  of  Cepbens  by  an  inundation  and  a  sea- 
monster.  (Vid.  Andromeda.) — Cassiope  waa  made  t 
constellation  after  death  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
It  consists  of  thirteen  stars,  and  is  placed  over  the 
bead  of  Cepheus.  The  Arabians  compare  the  start 
of  this  constellation  to  an  open  hand.  (IdcUr,  Stern- 
namen,  p.  81.) — The  form  Oastiopee,  which  ia  some- 
times given  to  the  Latin  name,  is  incorrect  It  ought 
to  be  Caitiepea,  from  the  Greek  Kaoauireia.  (Srso- 
ger,  ad  Manil.,  p.  459. — Buttmann  in  Meter's  Stern- 
namen,  p.  308.) — II.  A  harbour  of  Epirus,  to  the 
south  of  Onchesmus,  and  probably  so  called  from 
its  vicinity  to  a  port  and  town  of  the  same  name 
in  the  island  of  Corcyra. — III.  A  town  and  harbour 
of  Corcyra,  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Corcyra,  at  the 
distance  of  about  ISO  stadia.  (Ctc.,  Ep.  ad  Pom, 
16,  9  )  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  a  temple 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Caaioe  or  Cassius.  (Plin.,  4,  '}.— 
Procop.  Goth.,  4,  S3.)  Suetonius  relates  (Vit.  ?fer.. 
SS),  that  Nero,  in  a  voyage  made  to  thia  island,  sang 
in  public  at  the  altar  of  this  god.  Ptolemy  also  no- 
tices Cassiope  (p.  86),  and  hear  it  a  cape  of  the  same 
name.  Its  vestiges  remain  on  the  spot  which  is  still 
called  8anta  Maria  H  Catsopo.  The  promontory  is 
the  Cape  <ft  Santa  Cttterina.  (Cramer' t  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  168  ) 

CamitsbIom,  islands  in  the  Western  Ocean,  where 
tin  was  found,  supposed  to  be  the  Sally  Islands  of  the 
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modems,  together  with  a  put  of  CemaaU.  The 
term  Cassiterides  is  derived  from  the  Greek  Kami- 
repof,  tin.  The  tin  was  obtained  by  the  islanders 
bom  the  main  land,  and  afterward  sold  to  strangers. 
Solinua  (c.  22)  mentions  these  islands  nnder  the  name 
of  Stlurm  Insula,  and  Snlpitius  Sevens  (2,  c.  61) 
under  that  of  Sylina  Intuit.  (Mannert,  Oeogr.,  vol. 
Hp.  238.) 

Cassitblliomos,  a  monarch  over  part  of  Britain  at 
the  time  of  Caesar's  invasion.  His  territories  were 
separated  from  the  maritime  states  by  the  river  Ta- 
meais  or  Thame*.  He  commanded  the  confederate 
forces  against  Caesar.  In  Dio  Cassias  the  name  is 
incorrectly  written  ZotifiUav,  which  Reimsr  changes 
is  the  text  to  llaomtXkavov,  but,  in  a  note,  thinks  that 
the  true  form  is  TLaoovtTJwv.  {Rum.  ad  Dion.  Cat*., 
40,  2.)  Polyssnos  has  KoooAorXof  (8,  28,  6).  Bede 
gives  Cotaabclluunu*.  Julius  Cobras  (p.  60)  has  Caa- 
WHttaama,  and  in  another  place  (p.  61)  CatmeUamu*. 
Cambden  makes  CatthtUaumu  equivalent  to  Ccuri- 
tntrn  princep*.  Caesar  makes  mention  of  the  Caati 
(whom  Cambden  calls  Cum)  in  a  part  of  his  Com- 
mentaries. (Cm.,  B.  G.,  6,  11. — Jiti.  ib.,  c.  21.— 
Rtivutr,  I.  e.) 

Cassius,  I.,  C.  or  C.  Casshis  Longinas,  one  of  the 
conspirators  against  Julius  Caesar.  Even  when  a  boy 
he  is  said  to  nave  been  remarkable  for  the  pride  and 
violence  of  his  temper,  if  we  may  believe  the  anec- 
dotes recorded  of  him  by  Plutarch  (Fit.  Brut.,  e.  0) 
and  Valerias  Marinas  (S,  1).  He  accompanied  Cras- 
sns  into  Partiua  as  his  qussstor,  and  distinguished  him- 
self, after  the  death  of  his  general,  by  conducting  the 
•neck  of  the  Roman  army  back  to  Syria  in  safety. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  be  was  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people.  We  find  him  after  this  com- 
manding the  Syrian  squadron  in  Pompey's  fleet,  and 
infesting  the  coasts  of  Sicily.  A  short  time  before  the 
battle  of  Phzrsalia  he  had  burned  die  entire  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  amounting  to  thirty-five  ships,  m  the  harbour 
of  Messana.  The  news  of  Pompey's  defeat,  however, 
deterred  him  from  pursuing  his  advantages,  and,  re- 
signing the  contest,  he  submitted  to  Casar  in  Asia 
Minor,  when  the  latter  was  returning  from  Egypt  into 
Italy.  Cicero,  however,  asserts,  that  at  this  very  time 
Cassias  had  intended  to  assassinate  die  man  whose 
clemency  be  was  consenting  to  solicit,  had  not  an  acci- 
dent prevented  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose. 
{PkcHvp.,  %  11.)  He  was  not  only  spared  by  Casar, 
but  was  appointed  by  him  one  of  his  heutensnts,  a  fa- 
vour bestowed  by  magistrates  upon  their  friends,  in 
order  to  invest  them  with  a  public  character,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  reside  or  to  travel  in  the  provinces  with 
greater  comfort  and  dignity.  Even-  daring  the  last 
campaign  of  Caesar  in  Spain,  Cassios  wrote  to  Cicero, 
saying'  that  he  was  anxious  that  (Jsnar  should  be  vie- 
torvHjm,  for  that  be  preferred  an  old  and  merciful  mas- 
ter to  a  new  and  cruel  one.  (Cie.,  Bp.  ad  Kant.,  16, 
19.)  He  also,  together  with  Brutus,  was  appointed 
one  of  the  piston  for  the  year  700  (Ptut.,  fit. 
Brut.,  c.  7— Cte.,  Bp.  ad  Ass.,  11,  2,  et  S),  at  a. 
moment  in  which  he  was  entirely  discontented  with 
Caesar's  government ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
person  by  whose  intrigues  the  first  elements  of  the 
conspiracy  were  formed.  Cassias  had  married  Junis, 
the  sister  of  Brutus,  and  it  was  paltry  through  her 
means  that  he  made  his  approaches,  when  seeking  to 
gain  over  her  brother  and  induce  him  to  Join  m  the 
plot.  After  the  assassination  of  Casar,  Cassias,  to- 
gether with  Brutus,  raised  an  army  to  maintain  his 
country's  freedom.  They  were  met  by  Oetavhis  and 
Antony  at  Philippi.  Hie  wing  which  Genres  com- 
manded being  defeated,  he  imagined  that  all  was  lost, 
and  tailed  himself,  B.C.  43.  Brutus  gave  him  an 
honourable  burial,  and  called  mm,  with  tears,  the  last 
of  the  Ramans.  (Via*.  Brutus.)— II.  Parmenus,  so 
om  bis  having  been  hern  at  Parma  in  Italy, 
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was  *  Latin  poet  of  considerable  talent.  He 
with  Brutus  and  Cassius  in  the  civil  war,  and  obtain- 
ed the  office  of  military  tribune.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
republican  forces  he  retired  to  Athena,  and  was  pot 
to  death  by  Q.  Varins,  who  had  been  sent  for  that 
purpose  by  Octavius.  (Sekol.  ad  Herat.,  Bp.,  .,4, 
3.)  He  most  not  be  confounded  with  Cassias  toe 
Etrurian,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  very  rapid  and 
poor  writer.  (Horot.,  Serm.,  1,  10,  61. — 8ckoT.,  ad 
(sc.)  Ruhnken  inclines  to  the  opinion,  that  the  per- 
son sent  by  Octavius,  to  pot  to  death  Cassius  of  Par- 
ma, waa  not  Variut,  bat  Varus,  a  commander  of  his, 
and  the  same  individual  to  whom  Virgil  alludes. 
{Huhnk.  ad.  Veil.  Paten.,  2,  88.) — III.  Hemioa,  an 
early  annalist  of  Rome,  who  flourished  about  A.U.C. 
608.  (  Vm*.,  it  Hut.  Lat.,  1,  T.—Funcc  it  Aidttc, 
L  L.,  6,  7— Jfo/et,  Ver.  Ilhtttr.,  8,  p.  85.)— IV.  A 
Roman  lawyer,  remarkable  for  bis  strictness  in  dis- 
pensing justice.  Hence  severe  and  rigid  magistrates 
were  called  from  him  Contain'  Judice*.  (Cte.,  pro 
Bote.,  e.  80.) — V.  A  Roman  orator,  distinguished  for 
his  eloquence,  and  fond,  at  the  same  time,  of  indul- 
ging in  satirical  composition.  He  was  exiled  by  Au- 
gustus to  the  island  of  Seriphus,  where  he  ended  his 
days  in  wretchedness.  Hit  full  name  wss  T.  Cassius 
Sevens.  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  76— Id.  ib.,  4,  21. — 
Up*,  ad  Tacit.,  4,  21.) 

Castabala,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  northeast  of  Cy- 
btstra,  and  near  tbe  source  of  one  of  the  blanches  of 
the  Halys.  Col.  Leake  is  inclined  to  identify  it  with 
the  modern  Nigii,  but  this  latter  place  answers 
rather  to  Cadyna.  Castsbala  wss  remarkable  for  a 
temple  sacred  to  Diana  Perasia.  It  waa  asssrted,  that 
tbe  priestesses  of  the  goddess  could  tread  with  naked 
feet  on  burning  cinders  without  receiving  any  injury. 
The  statue  of  Diana  was  also  said  to  have  been  the 
identical  one  brought  by  Orestes  from  Tauris,  whence 
tbe  name  of  Perasia,  "/ram  beyond  sea"  (irepa),  was 
thought  to  be  derived.  tStrab.,  638.— Stepk.  Bug., 
a.  9. — Cramer'*  Atia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

CastalYos  vons,  or  Castal.ii,  I.  a  celebrated  fount- 
ain on  Mount  Parnassus,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It 
poured  down  the  cleft  or  chasm  between  the  two 
summits,  being  fed  by  the  perpetual  snows  of  the 
mountain.  "The  Castalian  ' spring,"  says  Dodwefl, 
"is  clear,  and  forms  an  excellent  beverage.  The 
water,  which  oozes  from  the  rock,  was  in  ancient 
times  introduced  into  a  hollow  sqosre,  where  it  was 
retained  for  the  use  of  the  Pythia  and  tbe  oracular 
priests.  The  fountain  is  ornamented  with  pendent 
ivy,  and  overshadowed  by  a  huge  fig-tree.  After  a 
quick  descent  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  a 
narrow  and  rocky  glen,  it  joins  tbe  little  river  Pleie- 
im."  {Travel*,  vol.  1,  p.  172.) — n.  Another  in  Sy- 
ria, near  Daphne.  The  waters  of  this  fountain  were 
believed  to  give  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  those  who 
drank  them.  Tbe  oracle  at  the  fountain  promised  Ha- 
drian the  supreme  power  when  he  waa  yet  in  a  pri- 
vate station.  He  hsd  the  fountain  shut  up  with  stones 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.  {Amm.  Martett.,  22, 
f2.— Cotaub.  ad  Spartian.,  Ft?.  Hair.,  S.—Ii.  ad 
Capital.,  Vit.  Antonin.,  PkUo*.,  c.  6.) 

Castblivm,  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  an- 
cient geography,  as  indicating  some  fortified  pester 
castle,  which  in  later  days  became  the  site  of  s  city. 
Tbe  most  important  of  these  are,  I.  Castillo*,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  given,  Mtmnairrun  Tbajam,  a 
fortified  post  on  the  Rhine,  strengthened  and  enlar- 
ged by  Trajan  and  Julian.  It  is  now  Catttl.  {Amm, 
MarctU.,  17,  writ.) — II.  Castbilob  Anunoatm, 
now  Cattel-tfaudarey  in  France,  in  the  department 
of  Aude. — in.  Castollcb  Baldoh,  now  Catttl  Bat- 
do,  on  the  Adige. — TV.  Castillo*  Hdnnobum,  now 
CtuttUam  in  Prussia,  on  the  river  Dun. — >V.  Castbl- 
luh  ManiPioKOB,  now  Kettel,  a  village  on  the  west- 
era  bank  of  the  Moot. — VI.  Castslldm  Moamoatm, 
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now  Monicattcl,  northeast  of  St.  Omer  in  France. — 
VII.  Castbllum  Tubkntinum,  in  Picejhum,  now 
Tonre  Segura.    (Pomp,  in  Cic.,  Epitt.  ad  Fam.,  8, 

is.) 

Casthanjba,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  coast  of 
Magnesia,  northwest  of  the  promontory  Sepiaa.  It  is 
noticed  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  experienced  by  the  fleet  of  Xeries  off  this  coast 
(7,  183.— Compare  Strab.,  443.— Plin  ,  4,  9).  The 
name  is  written  by  Steph.  By*..  Kaaravala  (Caila- 
naa),  and  in  the  Etymol.  Mag.  KooraWa  (Cattania. 
— Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  434). 

Castor  and  Pollux  (in  Greet  Kaorup  and  UoX- 
vievKi)(),  twin  brothers,  the  latter  the  son  of  Leda  and 
Jupiter,  the  former  of  Leda  and  Tyndarus.  (Vid. 
Leda.)  The  earliest  exploit,  of  these  twin  heroes, 
who  were  born  at  Amycls  in  Laconia,  was  the  re- 
covery of  their  sister  Helen  from  the  hands  of  Theseus, 
whoae  mother  ^Ethra  they  dragged  into  captivity. 
They  took  part  in  all  the  great  undertakings  of  their 
time,  were  at  the  Calydooian  hunt,  accompanied  Her- 
cules against  the  Amazons,  sailed  in  the  Argo,  and 
aided  Peleus  to  storm  Iolcos.  Pollux  was  the  most 
distinguished  pugilist,  Castor  the  most  experienced 
charioteer  of  his  day.  Mercury  bestowed  on  them  the 
fleet  steeds  Phlogius  and  Harpagus,  the  offspring  of 
the  harpy  Podarge :  Juno  gave  them  the  swift  Xan- 
thus  spd  Cyllarus.  The  brothers  fell  into  the  very 
same  offence  which  they  had  punished  in  Theseus. 
Being  invited  to  the  wedding- feast  by  their  cousins 
Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  spna  of  Aphareus,  who  had 
married  their  cousins  Phoebe  and  Hilaera,  the  daugh- 
ters of  Leucippus,  they  became  enamoured  of  the 
brides,  and  carried  them  off  Idas  and  his  brother 
pursued  them.  In  the  conflict  Castor  fell  by  the  spear 
of  Idas ;  and  Pollux,  aided  by  the  thunder  of  Jove, 
slew  the  two  sons  of  Aphareus.  {Sehol.  ad  II.,  3, 
843  — Sehol.  ad  Find  ,  Item.,  10,  11*.— Hygin.Jab., 
80.)  Another  account  says,  that  the  fcur  heroes 
joined  to  drive  off  the  herds  of  the  Arcadian:.  Idas 
was  appointed  to  divide  the  booty.  He  killed  cc  ox ; 
and,  dividing  it  into  four  parts,  said  that  one  half  cf 
the  prey  should  fall  to  him  who  had  first  eaten  his 
share,  and  the  remainder  to  him  who  next  finished. 
He  then  quickly  devoured  his  own  and  his  brother's 
part,  and  drove  the  whole  herd  to  Messene.  The 
Dioscuri  (Aidaxovpoi,  Jose's  sons),  ss  Castor  and  bis 
brother  were  called,  made  war  on  Messene.  Driving 
iff  all  the  cattle  which  they  met,  they  laid  themselves 
in  ambush  in  a  hollow  tree.  But  Lynceus,  whose 
vision  could  penetrate  the  trees  and  the  rocks,  as- 
cended the  top  of  Taygetua,  and,  looking  over  on 
the  Peloponnesus,  saw  them  there;  whereupon  he 
rod  bis  brother  hastened  to  attack  them.  Castor  fell 
jy  the  spear. of  Idas;  Pollux  pursued  the  slayers,  and, 
■oming  up  with  them  at  the  tomb  of  their  father  Apha- 
eus,  was  struck  by  diem  in  the  breast  with  the  pillar 
Belonging  to  it.  Unretarded  by  the  blow,  he  rushed 
>n,  and  killed  Lynceus  with  his  spear ;  and  Jupiter, 
tt  the  aame  moment,  struck  Idas  with  a  thunderbolt. 
Sehol.  ad  Pind.,  Nem.,  10,  114.— Tzetz.  ad  hy- 

7hr.,  611.)  Pollux  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss 
his  brother  ;  and  Jupiter,  on  his  prayer,  gave  him 
his  choice  of  being  taken  up  himself  to  Olympus,  and 
sharing  the  honours  of  Mars  and  Minerva,  or  of  divi- 
ding them  with  his  brother,  and  for  them  to  live  day  and 
day  alternately  in  heaven  and  under  the  earth.  Pollux 
chose  the  latter,  and  divided  his  immortality  with  Cas- 
tor. (Pind.,  Nem.,  10,  103,  teqq.— Sehol.  ad  Theoe- 
tit.,  23,  137,  tcqq.—Avollod.,  3,  11,  2.— Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.,  5,  11.— Ovid,  Fa$H,  6,  699,  teqq.)-- The 
remarkable  circumstance  of  the  two  brothers  living  and 
dying  alternately,  leads  at  once  to  a  suspicion  of  their 
being  personifications  of  natural  powers  and  objects. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  names  in  the  myth,  all  of 
which  seem  to  refer  to  light  or  its  opposite.  Thus, 
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Leda  differs  little  from  Leto,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  darknett :  she  is  married  to  Tyndarus,  a 
name  which  seems  to  be  of  a  family  of  words  relating 
to  light,  flame,  or  heat.  (Possibly  there  may  nave 
been  a  Pelasgic  word  akin  to  the  German  tunden,  and 
the  Anglo-Saxon  lendan,  whence  the  English  tinder. 
The  children  of  Leda  by  Tyndarus  or  Jupiter,  that  is 
by  Jupiter- Tyndarus,  "  the  bright  god,"  are  Helena, 

brightnett"  (IXa,  light).  Castor,  "  adomer"  (*«£«, 
"  to  adorn"  or  "rtguUte"),  and  Polydeukea,  "  dcvfuT 
(tevu,  ievxfc).  In  Helena,  therefore,  we  have  only 
another  name  for  Selene,  or  the  moou ;  the  Adorner 
is  a  very  appropriate  name  for  the  day,  whose  light 
adorns  all  nature ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  apparent 
than  the  suitableness  of  Dewful  to  the  night  It  is 
rather  curious,  that,  in  the  legend,  Helena  is  connected 
by  birth  with  Polydeukos  rather  than  with  Castor. — 
Another  explanation  of  this  myth  views  the  brothers 
as  sun  and  moon,  to  which  their  names  and  the  form 
of  the  legend  are  equally  well  adapted.  Welcker, 
who  adopts  this  latter  opinion,  makes  Castor  the  same 
as  Astor  (Starry),  and  Polydeukes  the  same  as  Poly- 
leukes  (Lightful).  This  latter  etymology  will  remind 
us  at  once  of  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  Pol-lux,  and 
is  much  better,  as  far  as  we  can  hazard  an  opinion, 
than  the  other  derivation  for  the  name  Polydeukea 
given  above.  (Welcker,  Tril.,p.  130,  330,  371  )  To 
proceed  to  the  other  names  of  the  legend,  Idas  and 
Lynceus,  that  is,  Sight  and  Light,  are  the  children  of 
Aphareus  or  Phareus,  that  is,  the  Shiner  (auw) ;  and 
the  two  daughters  of  Leucippus  or  Wkite-horted  (an 
epithet  of  the  Dioscuri,  Eurip.,  Hal.,  639),  are  Phoebe, 
Brightnett,  and  Hilaera,  Joyful  (ttopof),  which  last 
is  an  epithet  given  to  the  moon  by  Empedoeles.  (Pint., 
de  Fac.  in  Orb.  Luna,  3.)  In  the  Cypria  they  were 
called  the  daughters  of  Apollo.  (Pautan.,  3,  16,  1.) 
— That  these  were  original  divinities  is  demonstrated 
by  their  being  objects  of  worship.  The  Dioscuri  were 
also  called  Anacci  ('Avojcec)  or  king',  and  had  their 
temples  and  statues.  They  were  represented  gener- 
ally as  two  youths  on  horseback,  each  holding  a  spear 
in  bis  hand,  and  their  heads  surmounted  by  a  circular 
cap,  fabled  by  the  poets  to  be  a  half  egg,  in  allusion 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  birth,  but  referring  evi- 
dently to  the  cosmogonies!  egg,  and  forming  an  addi- 
tional proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  truth  of  our 
explanation  of  the  legend.  The  Dioscuri  were  also 
identified  with  the  Cabin,  and  were  regarded  as  the 
protectors  of  ships  in  tempests  (Eurip.,  Orett.,  1653. 
—Id.,  Hel,  1663) ;  and  the  St.  Elmo's  fire,  a*  it  is 
now  termed,  was  ascribed  to  them.  They  were  also 
sajd  to  be  the  constellation  of  the  twins.  (Kcightley's 
Mythology,  p.  430,  teqq.) 

Castra,  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancient 
geography,  and  generally  indicating  the  site  of  some 
Roman  or  other  encampment.  From  the  winter  quar- 
ters of  the  Romans,  strongly  fortified  according  to  es- 
tablished custom,  and  presenting  the  appearance  of  cit- 
ies in  miniature,  many  towns  in  Euiope  are  supposed 
to  have  had  their  origin  ;  in  England  particularly  those, 
the  names  of  which  end  in  tetter  or  thaler. — The 
principal  places  indicated  by  the  term  tattra  are  as 
follows:  I.  Castka  ad  Gakuhnam,  now  Cattret,  on 
the  Garonne  in  France. — II.  Castka  Conbtantixa, 
now  Coutaneet.  on  the  river  SouUe  in  Normandy.— 
III.  Castka  Corhblia,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Utica,  where  Scipio  pitched  his  first 
camp  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  is  now  Gellak. 
(Plin.,  5,  4.— Mela,  1,  7.)— IV.  Castka  Exploba- 
torum,  now  Netherby,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland.- 
V.  Cabtba  Hanhibalis,  now  Cattelltte  in  Calabria, 
— VI.  Castka  Indjsoiok,  a  place  in  Lower  Egypt, 
now  Jehudieh — VII.  Castba  Tkajana,  a  place  is 
Dacia,  now  Ribnik  in  Wallachia. 

Castruh,  a  term  of  frequent  occurrence  in  ancien* 
geography.    The  principal  places  thus  designated  an 
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u  follows :  I.  Casteum  Notdm,  a  town  of  Etruria, 
south  of  Centum  Cells,  and  situate  on  the  coast.  It 
is  now  Santa  MarineUa.  D'Anville,  however,  makes 
it  correspond  to  the  modern  Torre  Ckiarruceia. — II. 
CisTBDM  Iitoi,  a  place  on  the  coast  of  Lalium,  between 
Antium  and  Ardea.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  776.)  Accord- 
ing to  Livy  (1,5),  Innns  was  the  same  with  Pan. — III. 
Cistiom  Lncii,  now  Chains  in  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Upper  Vieniu.  Here  Richard  I.  of  Eng- 
land died. — IV.  Castsdm  Sedonum,  now  Sunt  m 
Switzerland.  It  was  also  called  Civrtas  Sedunoram. 
(C*m*A.  ad  Suet.,  Vit.  Aug.,  c.  58.) 

Casiulo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Bartica,  on  the  Bastie, 
west  of  Cordoba.  Now  Cexhnut.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Sert. 
—Lit.,  24.  41.) 

Catabathhus,  a  great  declivity,  whence  its  name, 
laraiad/iof,  separating  Cyrenaica  from  Egypt.  It  is 
now  called  by  the  Arabs  Akabet-astoUm.  Some  an- 
cient writers,  and  in  particular  Sallost,  make  this  the 
point  of  separation  between  Asia  and  Africa.  There 
was  another  Caiabathmus  in  the  Libyan  pome,  called 
perms,  as  this  was  stylod  tnagnus.  It  lay  southeast 
of  Parsstonium.  {Sathut,  Jug.,  17  et  19.— Pin., 
8,6.) 

Catadofa,  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  geographers 
to  the  smaller  cataract  of  the  Nile  (Catanctes  Minor), 
and  intended  to  indicate  the  loud  noise  occasioned  by 
the  fall  of  the  waters  (cara  and  ooCirof,  a  heavy,  crati- 
ng sound).  It  was  situate  in  the  Theba'is,  at  Dodecs- 
sehteons,  to  the  sooth  of  Elephantina,  and  near  Phi- 
la.  (Ctc,  Sam.  Sap.,  c.  6.— Plin.,  6,  9.— Sense., 
Quasi.  Nat.,  4,  3.)  The  ancients  believed  that  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants  were  deprived  of  hearing  by 
the  constant  roar  of  the  waters !  (Ctc.,  I.  e.) 

Catana,  a  city  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern  coast,  at  the 
base  of  -iJtna,  and  a  short  distance  below  the  river  Acis 
sod  the  Cyclopam  Scopuli.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Chaleis  in  Eubosa,  five  yean  after  the  settlement 
of  Syracuse.  Catena,  like  all  the  o'her  colonies  of  Gre- 
cian origin,  soon  became  independent  of  any  foreign 
control,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  fertility  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  of 
prosperity.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
at  any  time  a  populous  city ;  and  hence  Hiero  of 
Syracuse  was  enabled  without  difficulty  to  transfer 
the  inhabitants  to  Leootini.  A  new  colony  of  Pel- 
oponnesians  and  Syracnsans  was  established  here  by 
him,  and  the  place  called  JElta,  from  its  proximity  to 
the  mountain.  {Died.  Sic.,  1 1, 49.— Pind.,  Pytk.,  1.) 
— After  the  death  of  Hiero,  the  new  colonists  were 
driven  out  by  the  Siculi,  and  the  old  inhabitants  from 
Leootini  then  came,  and,  recovering  possession  of  the 
place,  changed  its  name  again  to  Catana.  We  find 
Catena  after  this  possessed  for  a  short  time  by  the 
Athenians,  and  subsequently  falling  into  the  bands  of 
Dionysios  of  Syracuse.  This  tyrant,  according  to  Di- 
odorus  Sicolua  (14, 15),  sold  the  inhabitants  as  slaves, 
and  gave  the  city  to  his  mercenary  troops,  the  Cam- 
pa  m,  to  dwell  in.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he 
only  sold  those  who  were  taken  with  arms  in  their 
hands,  and  that  many  of  the  old  population  remained, 
since  Dionysius  afterward  persuaded  these  same  Cam- 
psni  to  migrate  to  the  city  of  JStna.  (Diod.  Sic.,  14, 
58  )  Catana  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans  du- 
ring the  first  Punic  wsr.  (Plin.,  7,  60.)  The  mod- 
era  name  is  Catania,  and  the  distance  from  it  to  the 
summit  of  jEtna  is  reckoned  thirty  miles.  (Mamert, 
Gtegr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  287.) 

CataomIa,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  southern  part 
of  Cappadocia.  The  inhabitants  were  of  Cilician  ori- 
gin. It  answers  now  to  the  canton  of  Aladeuti,  in  the 
pachabc  of  Adana.  (Compare  Manner!,  Gcogr.,  vol. 
6,  pt.  I,  p.  222,  seqq.) 

Catasactss,  I.  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  falling  into 
the  sea  near  Attalia.  It  derived  its  ancient  name 
from  its  impetuosity.    Now  Dodentoui. — II.  A  river 


of  Asia  Minor,  the  tame  with  the  Martyaa.  (Compel* 
Larcher,  Hitt.  d'Htrodote,  vol.  8,  p.  104. — Table  Gi- 
ograpkupu,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.) 

Catena,  a  country  of  Asia,  the  precise  situation 
of  which  ia  doubtful.  Mannertplace*  it  northeast  of 
the  M alii,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hydraotea.  The  chief 
town  was  Sangala.  Diodorua  Siculus  calls  the  people 
Cstheri.  Thevenot  is  supposed  to  allude  to  their  de- 
scendants under  the  name  of  Catlry,  that  is,  the  Kultry 
trite  or  Rajpoots.    (Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  56.) 

Catimna,  L.  Siasios  a  Roman  of  patrician  rank, 
and  the  last  of  the  gens  Sergio.  Of  his  father  and 
grandfather  little  is  known  :  the  former  would  seem 
to  have  been  in  indigent  circumstances,  from  the  lan- 
guage of  Quintus  Cicero  (de  Petitions  Consulates,  c. 
2),  who  speaks  of  Catiline  as  having  been  born  amid 
the  poverty  of.  his  father  (in  pains  egestale).  The 
great  grandfather,  M.  Sergius  Silus  or  Silo,  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  in  the  second  Punic  war,  and 
was  present  in  the  battles  of  Ticinus,  Trebia,  Trasy- 
menus,  and  Canna).  Pliny  (7,  29)  speaks  of  his  ex- 
ploit* in  a  very  animated  strain. — The  cruelty  of  Cat- 
iline's disposition,  his  undaunted  resolution,  and  the 
depravity  of  his  morals,  fitted  him  for  scting  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  turbulent  and  bloody  scenes  of  the 
period  in  which  be  lived.  He  embraced  the  interest 
of  Sylla,  in  whose  army  be  held  the  office  of  qusjstor. 
That  monster  in  his  victory  had  in  Catiline  an  able 
coadjutor,  whose  heart  knew  no  sympathy  and  his 
lewdness  no  bounds.  He  rejoiced  in  the  carnage  and 
plunder  of  the  proscribed,  gratifying  at  one  time  his 
own  private  resentments  by  bringing  his  enemies  to 
punishment,  and  executing  at  another  the  bloody  man- 
dates of  the  dictator  himself.  Many  citizens  of  no- 
ble birth  are  said  by  Quintus  Cicero  (it  Petit.  Cons., 
c.  28)  to  have  fallen  by  bis  band ;  and,  according  to 
Plutarch  (Kit.  SyU., c.  82.— Vit.  Cie.,  c  16),  he  had 
assassinated  his  own  brother  during  the  civil  wsr,  and 
now,  to  screen  himself  from  prosecution,  persuaded 
Sylla  to  put  him  down  among  the  proscribed  ss  s  per- 
son still  alive.  He  murdered  too,  with  his  own  hands, 
his  sister's  husband,  a  Roman  knight  of  a  mild  and 
peaceable  character.  (<?.  Ctc.,  de  Petit.  Cons.,  c.  3.) 
One  of  the  most  horrid  actions,  however,  of  which  he 
was  guilty,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  killing  of 
M.  Marius  Gratidiaoua,  a  near  relation  of  the  celebrated 
Mariua.  Sylla  had  pot  the  name  of  this  individual  on 
the  list  of  the  proscribed,  whereupon  Catiline  entered 
the  dwelling  of  the  unfortunate  man,  exhausted  upon 


his  person  all  the  refinements  of  cruelty  and  insult, 
and  having  at  last  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  carried 
his  bloody  head  in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome, 


and  brought  it  to  Sylla  as  he  sat  on  his  tribunal  in  the 
forum.  When  this  was  done,  the  murderer  washed 
his  hands  in  the  1  astral  water  at  the  door  of  Apollo's 
temple,  which  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  (Sen 
tea,  de  Ira,  3, 18.)— Catiline  wee  peculiarly  dangerous 
and  formidable,  as  his  power  of  diaaimolation  enabled 
him  to  throws  veil  over  his  vices.  Such  was  his 
art,  that,  while  he  was  poisoning  the  minds  of  the  Ro- 
man youth,  be  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
severe  Catulua.  Equally  well  qualified  to  deceive  the 
good,  to  intimidate  the  weak,  and  to  inspire  his  own 
boldness  into  his  depraved  associates,  he  evaded  two 
accusations  brought  against  him  by  Clodius,  for  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  Vestal,  ana  for  monstrous  ex- 
tortions of  which  he  had  been  guilty  while  proconsul 
in  Africa  (A.U.C.  687).  He  was  suspected  also  of 
having  murdered  his  first  wife  and  his  son.  A  con- 
federacy of  many  young  men  of  high  birth  and  daring 
character,  who  saw  no  other  means  of  extricating 
themselves  from  their  enormous  debts  than  by  obtain- 
ing the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  having  been  formed, 
Catiline  was  placed  at  their  head.  This  eminence  he 
owed  chiefly  to  his  connexion  with  the  old  soldiers  of 
Sylla,  by  means  of  whom  he  kept  in  awe  the  towns 
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mi  Rome,  and  even  Rome  itself.  At  the  seme  time 
he  numbered  among  his  adherent*  not  only  the  wont 
iMt  lowest  of  the  riotous  populace,  but  also 


the  patricians  and  men  of  consular  rank.  Ey< 
favoured  his  audacious  scheme.  Pompey  was  pursu- 
ing the  victories  which  Lucullus  had  prepared  for  him, 
and  the  latter  was  but  a  feeble  supporter  of  the  patriots 
fan  the  senate,  who  wished  him,  but  in  vain,  to  put 
himself  at  their  head.  Crassus,  who  had  delivered  It- 
aly from  the  gladiators,  was  now  striving  with  mad 
eagerneas  after  power  and  riches,  and,  instead  of  op- 
posing, countenanced  the  growing  influence  of  Cati- 
line, as  a  means  of  his  own  aggnndizement.  Csjear, 
who  was  labouring  to  revive  the  party  of  Marios,  spared 
Catiline,  and,  perhaps,  even  encouraged  him.  Only  two 
Romans  remained  determined  to  uphold  their  falling 
i ;  the  latter  of  whom  alone 


country — Cat©  and  Cicero  ; 

possessed  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  task. 
The  conspirators  were  now  planning  the  elevation  of 
Catiline  and  one  of  his  accomplices  to  the  consulship. 
When  this  was  effected,  they  hoped  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  public  treasures  and  the  property  of  the  eitixens, 
under  various  pretexts,  and  .especially  by  mesas  of  pro- 
scription. It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  Catiline 
bad  promised  tbem  the  liberty  of  burning  and  plunder- 
ing Rome.  Cicero  had  the  courage,  to.  stand  candi- 
date for  the  consulship,  in  spite  of  the  impending  dan- 

St,  of  the  extent  of  which  he  was  perfectly  aware, 
either  insults  nor  threats,  nor  even  riots  and  attempts 
to  assassinate  him,  deterred  him  from  his  purpose; 
and,  being  supported  by  the  rioh  citizens,  he  gained 
an  election,  B.C.  65.  All  that  the  party  of  Catiline 
eonld  accomplish  was  the  election  of  Cuius  Antonio*, 
one  of  their  accomplices,  as  colleague  of  Cicero.  This 
failure,  however,  did  not  deprive  Catiline  of  the  hope 
of  gaining  the  consulship  the  following  year.  For 
this  purpose  he  redoubled  the  measures  of  tenor,  by 
means  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  pow- 
er. Meanwhile  he  had  lost  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant members  of  bis  conspiracy.  Antony  had  been 
prevailed  upon  or  compelled  by  Cicero  to  remain  neu- 
tral. Cesar  and  Crasaus  had  resolved  to  do  the  same. 
Piso  had  been  killed  in  Spam.  Italy,  however,  was 
destitute  of  troops.  The  veterans  of  sylla  only  waited 
the  signal  to  take  no  arms.  This  signal  was  now 
given  by  Catiline.  The  centurion  Manlhia  appeared 
among  them,  and  formed  a  camp  in  Etruria.  Cicero 
was  on  the  watch,  and  a  fortunate  accident  disclosed 
to  him  the  counsels  of  the  conspirators.  One  of  thorn, 
Curius,  was  on  intimate  terms  with  a  woman  of  doubt- 
ful reputation,  Folvia  by  name,  and  had  acquainted 
her  with  their  plans.  Through  this  woman  Cicero 
learned  that  two  knights  had  undertaken  to  assassi- 
nate him  at  hie  house.  On  the  day  which  they  had 
fixed  for  the  execution  of  their  plan,  they  found  his 
doom  barred  and  guarded.  Still  Cicero  delayed  to 
make  public  the  circumstances  of  a  conspiracy,  the 
progress  and  resources  of  which  be  wished  first  to  as- 
certain. He  contented  himself  with  warning  his  fel- 
low-citizens, in  general  terms,  of  the  impending  dan- 
ger. But  when  the  insurrection  of  Manliua  was  made 
known,  he  procured  the  passage  of  the  celebrated  de- 
cree, "  that  the  consuls  should  take  care  that  the  re- 

Eblic  received  no  detriment."  By  a  decree  of  this 
id,  toe  consuls  or  other  magistrates  named  therein 
were,  in  accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  state, 
armed  with  the  supreme  civil  and  military  authority. 
It  was  exceedingly  difficult  to  seise  the  person  of  one 
who  had  soldi  era  at  his  consmand,  both  m  and  out  of 
Rome ;  still  more  difficult  would  it  be  to  prove  his 
guilt  before  those  who  were  accomplices  with  him,  or, 
at  least,  were  willing  to  make  use  of  his  plans  to  serve 
their  own  interests.  He-bad  to  choose  between  two 
writs— a  revolution  within- the  city,  or  a  civil  war :  he 
preferred  the  latter.  Cstiline  had  the  boldness  to  take 
•is  seat  in  tbe  senate,  known  as  he  was  to  be  the  eoe- 
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aty  of  the  Roman  state.    Cicero  then  rose  and  deliv- 
ered that  bold  oration  against  him,  which  mi  the 
means  of  saving  Rome  by  driving  Catiline  from  the 
city.    The  conspirators  who  remained,  Lentolus,  Ce- 
thegus,  and  other  infamous  senators,  engaged  to 
head  the  insurrection  in  Rome  as  soon  as  Catiline 
appeared  at  the  gates.    According  to  Cicero  and  Sal- 
lust,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  to  set 
the  city  on  fire,  and  massacre  tbe  inhabitants.  At  any 
rate,  these  horrid  consequences  might  hare  easily  fix- 
lowed  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  iny 
previous  resolution.    iLentulus,  Cethegus,  and  the 
other-conspirators,  in  the  mean  while,  were  carrying  on 
their  criminal  plots.    They  applied  to  the  ambasa- 
dors  of  tbe  Allobroges  to  transfer  tbe  war  to  toe  fron- 
tiers of  Italy  itself?  These,  however,  revealed  tbe 
plot,  and  their  disclosures  led  to  others  still  more  un- 
portant.    The  correspondence  of  the  conspirators 
with  their  leader  was  intercepted.   The  senate  bid 
now  a  notorious  crime  to  punish.   As  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  did  not  allow  of  a  minute  observ- 
ance of  form  in  the  proceedings  against  the  conium- 
tors,  the  laws  relating  thereto  were  disregarded,  as 
had  been  done  in  former  instances  of  less  pressing 
danger.    Caesar  spoke  against  immediate  execution, 
but  Cicero  and  Cato  prevailed.    Five  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  put  to  death.    Caios  Antonius  was  then  ap- 
pointed to  match  against  Catiline,  but,  on  the  ere  of 
battle,  under  pretence  of  being  disabled  by  tbe  gout, 
he  gave  the  command  to  his  lieutenant  Petreias.  Tie 
battle  was  fought  at  Pistoria  (new  Pittofa)  in  Etrura, 
and  ended  in  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  insurgents, 
Catiline,  on  finding  that  all  was  lost,  resolved  to  die 
sword  in  hand.   His  followers  imitated  his  example.— 
The  history  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  has  been  written 
by  Selluat.    The  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  described 
by  this  historian  and  Cicero,  is  considered  by  some 
persons  to  contain  many  improbabilities.  It  is  incredi- 
ble, say  they,  that  a  man  like  Catiline,  unconnected 
with  the  -regular  popular  party,  should  have  seriously 
hoped  to  effect  a  revolution ;  nor  can  it  be  believed 
that  any  of  the  nobility  would  have  submitted  them- 
selves to  the  guidance  of  such  a  leader.   Even  if  be 
had  Succeeded  in  setting  fire  to  the  city  end  destroy- 
ing the  principal  senators,  the  praetor  of  the  nearest 
province  would  presently  have  marched  sgainst  bin, 
end  would  have  crushed-  him  with  little  difficulty. 
But  they  who  argue  thus,  forget  that  Catiline  wu  a 
patrician  of  noble  family ;  that  he  bad  been  pretor; 
and  that  be  was  considered  by  Cicero  as  bis  moat  dan- 
gerous competitor  for  the  consulship  when  be  vrai 
candidate  for  that  office.    He  had  been  known  in  Str- 
ia's proscription  as  a  man  who  scrupled  at  nothing; 
and  there  was  a  large  parry  in-  Rome  to  whom  soch  a 
character  was  the  greatest  recommendation,  and  "bo 
would  gladly  follow  any  one  that  possessed  it  That 
this  party  was  inconsiderable  in  point  of  political  power, 
is  true  ;  and  they  accordingly  hoped  to  effect  their  de- 
signs by  fire  and  assassination  rather  than  by  opn 
force.    But  if  Catiline  could  have  once  made  himseU 
master  of  the  city,  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  he  would 
have  found  a  majority  in  the  Comitia  ready,  sitbtt 
from  fear  or  sympathy  in  his  projects,  to  elect  bio 
consul  or  dictator;  and,  when  once  invested  with  tbe 
title  of  a  legal  magistrate,  and  in  possession  of  the 
seat  of  government,  be  would  probably  have  persuaded 
a  very  great  part  of  the  community  to  remain  neu- 
tral, while  his  own  active  supporters,  tbe  nrofligaW 
young  nobihty,  the  needy  plebeians,  the  discontented 
Italian  allies,  and  the  restless  veterans  of  Sylla'a  ar- 
mies, would  have  enabled  him  to  defy  the  efforts  * 
any  neighbouring  praetor  who  might  have  been  im- 
posed to  attack  bun.    He  might  have  held  the  gover* 
ment  as  easily  as  Cinna  had  done;  and,  altbougt 
Pompey  might  have  imitated  successfully  the  t&- 
duct  of  SyUa,  in  returning  from  Asia  to  revenge™ 
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erase  of  the  aristocracy,  yet  the  chance  of  resisting 
km  was  not  so  hopeless  as  to  dismay  a  set  of  despe- 
rate conspirators,  who,  in  their  escalations,  would 
lave  been  well  contented  if  the  probability  of  their 
failure  was  only  a  little  greater  than  that  of  their  sac- 
cos.  (Sail.,  BtlL  Cat.—Ci*.,  Or.  m  Cat*  1,  dee.— 
U ,  pro  if  in  smi  ,  c  25. — Encytlof.  Amer.,  vol  8,  p. 
X  «?«. — Bneydef.  MetropeL,  Dm.  3,  vol.8,  p.  176, 
nst) 

CiTtu.ua  or  CaTii.es.  FmL  Tibnr. 
Catios,  M.  a  fietitioas  name  in  Horace  (5rrm.,  3, 
41  under  which  the  poet  alludes  to  an  entire  class  of 
persons,  who  abused  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Epicu- 
res, sad  mad  a  a  large  portion  of  human  felicity  con- 
sist in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  According  to  Manso 
(Scknftcn  mad  AMmnJhmgen,  p.  68),  Callus  appears 
to  bare  had  for  fats  prototype  one  MaJias,  s  Roman 
knight,  famed  for  his  acquaintance  with  ,  the  precepts 
of  die  culinary  art.  (Consult  Heiniarf,  ad  Uorat.,  I.  c.) 
— The  scholiast  cited  by  Cruquies  makes  Ostitis  to 
bate  been  an  Epicurean,  sad  to  base  written  on  "  the 
Nature  of  Things,"  and  "the  Sovereign  Good."  With 
this  account  Acron  and  Porphyrion  agree.  Cicero, 
moreover,  sneaks  of  the  Epicurean  Cstius,  from  Insu> 
ana,  as  of  a  writer  who  bed  died  only  s  short  time  pre- 
twos.  (Cat.,  Em.  ad  Am.,  16,  18.— Compare  Qwn- 
*U.,  10, 1.)  Stall,  however,  the  explanation  we  base 
given  anits  Better  the  spirit  of  Horace's  satire ;  and, 
besides,  Catios  had  died  some  time  before,  and  was 
almost  entirely  forgotten.    (Aenstfn/,  I.  «.) 

Cato,  •  surname  of  the  Poreiaa  busily,  rendered 
Hhwtrious  by  If.  Poreine  Cato,  a  celebrated  Roman, 
snrnsmed  Cessans*,  in  allusion  to  the  severity  with 
which  he  discharged  the  office  of  censor,  and  hence 
commonly  styled,  st  the  present  day,  "  Cato  the  Cen- 
sor." Other  surnames  were,  Prisou,  -  the  old,"  and 
Major,  "  the  elder,"  both  alluding  to  his  having  pre- 
ceded, in  the  order  of  time,  the  younger  Cato,  who 
committed  ovicide  st  Utica.  The  subject  of  the  pres- 
ent sketch  was  bom  233  B.C.,  at  Tuecuhun,  of  ple- 
beian parents.  His  family  were  in  very  moderate  cir- 
cesneUncsev  and  little,  if  anything,  was  known  of  it, 
awtil  be  himorlf  made  the  name  a  conspicuous  one. 
Hie  father  left  him  a  small  farm  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
jnry,  and  here  the  first  yean  of  his  youth  were  spent 
The  state  of  nubhe  affairs,  however,  soon  compelled 
htm  to  take  np  anna  for  the  defence  of  bis  country. 
The  second  Panic  war  had  broken  out,  and  Hannibal 
had  invaded  Italy.  Cato,  therefore,  served  his  first 
t  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  under  Fabius  Maxi- 
n  be  besieged  the  oity  of  Capua.  Five 
t  this  he  fought  under  the  same  commander 
as  the  siege  of  Tarentum,  and,  after  the  capture  of  this 
place,  became  acquainted  with  the  Pythagorean  Neer- 
cfcne,  who  initiated  him  into  the  principles  of  that 
system  of  philosophy,  with  which,  in  practice,  be  bad 
already  become  famUiar.  The  war  being  ended,  Cato 
letumcd  to  his  farm.  Near  this  there  stood  a  cot- 
tage belonging  to  Manias  Curias  Dentstus,  who  bad 
repeatedly  triumphed  over  the  Ssbines  and  Semnites, 
and  had  at  length  driven  Pyrrbus  from  Italy.  Cato  was 
accustomed  frequently  to  walk  over  to  the  bumble 
abode  of  this  renowned  commander,  where  be  was 
■truck  with  admiration  at  the  frugality  of  its  owner, 
and  the  skilful  management  of  the  farm  which  was 
attached  to  it.  Hence  it  became  bis  great  object  to 
emulate  bis  illustrious  neighbour,  and  adopt  him  as  bis 
model.  Having  made  an  estimate  of  his  bouse,  lands, 
slaves,  and  expenses,  be  applied  himself  to  husbandry 
with  new  ardour,  and  retrenched  all  superfluity.  In 
the  morning  be  went  to  the  small  towns  in  the  vicinity 
to  plead  sad  defend  the  causes  of  those  who  applied 
to  him  for  assistance.  Thence  be  returned  to  his 
fields  ;  where,  with  a  plain  cloak  over  his  shoulders  in 
1  almost  naked  in  summer,  he  laboured  with 
i  uU  they  bad  concluded  their  tasks,  after 


which  he  sat  down  along  with  them  at  table, 
the  same  bread  and  drinking  the  same  wine.  \ 


Valerius 


Flsocus,  a  noble  and  powerful  Roman,  uecnpieeVan 
estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cato's  residence. 


of  the  virtues  and  talents  displayed  by  him,  he 
persuaded  the  young  Cato  to  remove  to  Rome,  and 
promised  to  assist  htm  by  his  influence  and  patronage. 
Cato  came  accordingly  to  the  capital,  with  an  obaeuro 
name,  and  with  no  other  resources  but  bis  own  talents 
and  the  aid  of  the  generous  Flaceue ;  but  by  toe  purity 
of  his  morals,  the  austere  energy  of  bis  character,  hat 
knowledge  of  the  laws,  his  fluency  of  elocution,  and 
the  greet  ability  that  marked  his  early  forensic  career, 
he  seen  won  for  himself  a  distinguished  name.  It 
was  in  the  camp,  however,  rather  than  at  the  bar,  that 
he  strove  to  raise  himself  to  eminence.  At  the  age  of 
thirty  be  went  as  military  tribune  to  Sicily.  The  next 
year  he  was  chosen  quae  tor,,  and  waa  attached  to  the 
army  which  Scipio  AAicanus  was  to  carry  into  Africa, 
at  which  period  there  commenced  between  him  and 
that  commander  a  rivalry  and  hatred  which  lasted  un- 
til death.  Cato,  who  bad  retained  to  Rome,  accused 
Scipio  of  extravagance ;  and,  though  he  failed  in  sun- 
potting  his  charge,  yet  his  east  for  the  public  good  gain- 
ed him  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  people. 
Five  years  subssonensto  this,  after  having  been  already 
ndile,  be  was  chosen  prater,  and  the  province  of  Sar- 
fell  to  hire  by  lot.  His  austere  self-control,  his 
integrity  and  justice,  while  discharging  this  office, 
breagbt  bun  into  direct  and  most  favourable  contrast 
with  those  who  bad  preceded  hkn.  Here  too  it  was 
that  be  became  scqnsiated  with  the  poet  Ennius,  who 
waa  then  serving  amen*  the  Calabrian  levies  attached 
to  the  array.  From  Eenins  be  acquired  the  Greek 
language,  and,  on  his  departure  from  the  island,  he 
took  the  bard  along  with  has  to  Rome.  He  was  final- 
ly elected  oomwLB.C.  IBS,  sad  bis  colleague  in  office 
was  Valerius  Fiascos,  his  early  friend.  While  consul 
he  strenuously  bat  fruitlessly  opposed  the  abolition  of 
the  famous  Oppiso  Law  (vid.  Oppta  Lex),  and  soon  after 
this  set  out  for  Spain,  which  had  attempted  to  ehske 
offtbe  Raman  yoke.  With  newly-raised  treops,  which 
be  soon  converted  into  an  exeeUent  army,  be  quickly 
reduced  that  province  to  submission,  and  obtained  the 
honours  of  a  triumph  st  Rome,  though  there  is  but 
too  much  ream  to  believe  that  be  had  justly  exposed 
himself,  in  the  eyes  of  s  candid  historian,  if  such  a 
one  could  then  hare  been  found  among  bis  country 
men,  to  the  charge  of  perfidious  conduct  and  cruelty 
Hardly  had  Cato  descended  from  the  triumphal  char 

robe  and  assu- 
accompenied,  as 
Sempronius  into  Thrace 
He  afterward  placed  himself  under  the  orders  of  Ms 
nius  A  alios,  the  consul,  to  fight  against  Antiechna 
and  cany  the  war  into  Tbetsaly.  By  a  bold  mack 
he  seised  upon  Callidromue,  one  of  the  rockiest  sum- 
mits of  Thermopylae,  and  thos  decided  the  issue  of 
the  conflict.  For  this  signal  service,  the  consul,  in  the 
excess  of  bis  enthosasnv,  embraced  him  in  the  presence 
of  the  whole  army,  sad  exclaimed  that  it  was  neither 
in  his  power,  nor  in  that  of  the  Roman  people,  to 
award  him  a  recompense  commensurate  with  his  de- 
serts. Acilius  immediately  after  this  sent  him  to  Rome 
to  communicate  the  tidings  of  the  victory.  Seven  yesrs 
subsequently  he  obtained  the  office  of  censor,  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  opposition  of  a  large  part  of 
the  nobility,  who  dreaded  to  have  so  severe  an  in 
spec  tor  of  public  morels,  at  a  time  when  luxury,  tbt 
result  of  their  Asiatic  conquests,  bad  driven  out  many 
of  the  earlier  virtues  of  the  Roman  people.  He  ful- 
filled this  trust  with  inflexible  rigour.  Some  of  hit 
acta,  it  is  true,  would  seem  to  have  proceeded  from 
that  pugnacious  bitterness  which  must  be  contracted 
by  a  man  engaged  in  constant  strife  and  inflictions*, 
thus,  for  example,  be  took  sway  bis  bone  from  Lu- 
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iot,  when,  laying  aside  the  consuls! 
ming  the  garb  of  the  lieutenant,  he 
such,  the  Roman  commander  Sempra 
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ems  Scipio,  and  expelled  Maniliui  from  the  senate  for 
■■luting  his  wife  at  what  Cato  deemed  an  improper 
ti*B.  Still,  however,  moat  of  his  proceedings  when 
censor  indicate  a  man  who  aimed,  by  every  method, 
at  keeping  up  the  true  spirit  of  earlier  daya.  Hence, 
though  his  measures,  while  holding  this  office,  csnsed 
him  some  obloquy  and  opposition,  they  met  in  the  end 
with  the  highest  spplause,  and,  when  he  resigned  the 
censorship,  the  people  erected  ■  statue  to  him  in  the 
temple  of  Health,  with  an  honourable  inscription,  tes- 
tifying his  faithful  discbarge  of  the  duties  of  his  of- 
Sce.  Cato's  attachment  to  the  old  Roman  morals 
was  still  more  plainly  seen  in  his  opposition  to  Car- 
neades  and  his  colleagues,  when  be  persuaded  the  sen- 
ate to  send  back  these  philosophers,  without  delay,  to 
their  own  schools,  through  fear  lest  the  Romsn  youth 
should  lose  their  martial  character  in  the  pursuit  of 
Grecian  learning.  The  whole  political  career  of  Cato 
was  one  continued  warfare.  He  was  continually  ac- 
cusing others,  or  made  the  subject  of  accusation  him- 
self. Livy,  although  full  of  admiration  for  his  charac- 
ter, still  does  not  seek  to  deny,  that  Cato  was  sus- 
pected of  having  excited  the  accusation  brought  against 
Scipio  Africsnus,  which  compelled  that  illustrious  man 
to  retire  from  the  capital.  He  was  also  the  means  of 
the  condemnation  of  Scipio  Asiaticns,  who  would 
have  been  dragged  to  prison  had  not  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus generously  interfered.  As  for  Cato  himself, 
he  was  fifty  tiroes  accused  and  as  often  acquitted. 
He  was  eighty-five  years  of  age  when  he  ssw  himself 
compelled  to  answer  the  last  accusation  brought  against 
him,  and  the  exordium  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion 
was  marked  by  a  peculiar  and  touching- simplicity:  "It 
is  a  hard  thing,  Romans,  to  give  an  account  of  one's 
conduct  before  the  men  of  an  age  different  from  that 
in  which  one  has  himself  lived." — The  last  act  of  Ca- 
to's public  life  was  his  embassy  to  Carthage,  to  settle 
the  dispute  between  the  Carthaginians  and  King  Mas- 
sinissa.  This  voyage  of  his  is  rendered  famous  In  his- 
tory, since  to  it  hss  Men  attributed  the  destruction  of 
Carthage.  In  fact,  struck  by  the  rapid  recovery  of 
this  city  from  the  loss  it  had  sustained,  Cato  ever  af- 
ter ended  every  speech  of  his  with  the  well-known 
words, "  Praterea  eetuco  Carlhagineto  «ue  delendam" 
("  I  am  also  of  opinion  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed"). Whatever  we  may  think' of  hia  patriotism 
in  this,  we  certainly  cannot  admire  his  political  saga- 
city, since  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  by  removing  all  dread 
of  a  once  powerful  rival,  only  tended  to  accelerate 
the  downfall  of  Roman  freedom  itself.  Cato  died- a 
year  after  his  return  from  this  embassy,  in  the  eighty- 
fifth  year  of  bis  age. — Although  frugal  of  the  public 
revenues,  be  does  not  appear  to  have  been  indifferent 
to  riches,  nor  to  have  neglected  the  ordinary  means  of 
acquiring  them  ;  nay,  if  Plutarch  speaks  truly,  some 
of  the  modes  to  which  he  had  recourse  for  increasing 
his  resources  were  snything  but  reputable.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  be  was  fond  of  indulging  in  a  cheer- 
ful glass,  and  of  inviting  daily  some  of  hia  neighbours 
to  sup  with  him  at  his  villa;  and  the  conversation 
on  these  occasions  turned,  not,  as  one  might  have  sup- 
posed, chiefly  on  rural  affairs,  but  on  the  praises  of 
great  and  excellent  men  among  the  Romans.  He  was 
twice  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  hia  wives. 
His  conduct  as  a  husband  and  father  waa  equally  ex- 
emplary.— Cato  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the 
Sabino-Samnito  character.  If  hia  life  be  regarded  as 
that  of  a  mere  private  man,  it  offers  only  acerbity  and 
rigour:  it  presents,  however,  a  wholly  different  as- 
pect if  one  contemplates  him  as  the  representative  of 
the  early  Italian  popular  character.  Many  features  of 
this  same  character  strikingly  resemble  the  modern. 
Who  does  not,  in  Cato's  vehement  bitterness,  retrace 
•  leading  feature  of  the  modern  Italian,  so  vehement 
and  implacable  when  his  feelings  are  once  irritated  I 
Who  knows  not  that  in  Italy  is  most  frequently  to 
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be  found  the  strange  combination  of  grovelling  cupidity 
and  boundless  indifference  towards  external  goods?  ' 
As  to  what  regards  the  first  point,  we  need  not,  u 
in  other  cases,  betake  ourselves  to  Plutarch's  collec- 
tion of  anecdotes ;  we  can  judge  of  it  from  Cato's 
own  work  on  husbandry  and  household  economy. 
At  the  very  outset  of  the  book,  he  sees  nothing  to 
find  fault  with  in  a  respectable  man's  endeavouring  to 
enrich  himself  by  trade ;  for  profit  and  gain  appear 
to  him  an  important  object  of  life ;  only  he  looks 
upon  the  mercantile  profession  as  too  hazardous  in' 
its  nature. — While  we  recognise  with  pleasure,  even' 
in.  Cato'e  generation,  the  old  Sabine  discipline  in  the 
simplicity  of  life,  rural  employments,  and  social  cheer- 
fulness of  the  Roman  country  nobleman,  yet  we  per- 
ceive with  horror  that  the  treatment  of  slaves,  even  in 
ancient  Italy  and  according  to  old  Roman  manners, 
was  still  more  degrading  to  humanity  than  in  Greece. 
Cato  bought  skives  like  bounds  or  foals,  when  they 
were  young,  in  order  to  sell  them  again  when  grown 
up ;  he  treated  them  exactly  like  bounds  or  foals : 
used  them  well,  because  they  had  a  money  value,  bot 
otherwise  viewed  them  merely  as  live-stock,  not  at 
person*.  This,  however,  we  find  less  surprising,  since, 
even  in  his  warlike  undertakings,  Cato  opposed  rigour 
and  cruelty,  as  genuine  Roman  policy,  to  Scipk>'« 
mildness.    His'  advice,  however,  to  the  farmer,  u  to 
the  mode  in  which  old  and  sickly  staves  are  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  snows  an  otter  want  of  good  feeling.  He 
classes  them  with  old  and  morn-out  iron  impUnwUi, 
and  recommends  them  to  is  told :  "  Fen-amenta  sett- 
ra,  servum  mem,  tervum  morbosum,  el  ri  quid  alad 
npertit  vendor,"  {R.  R.,  8,  p.  13,  ed.  ftp.)— Among 
the  literary  labours' of  Cato,  the  first  that  deserves 
mention  is  the  treatise  De  Re  Rustica  ("  On  Agri- 
culture").    It  appears  to  have  come  down  to  us  in  a 
mutilated  state,  since  Pliny  and  other  writers  allude 
to  subjects  as  treated  of  by  Cato,  and  to  opinions  as 
delivered  by  him  in  this  book,  which  are  nowhere  to  be 
found  in  any  part  of  the  work  now  extant.  In  its 
present  state,  it  ie  merely  the  loose,  unconnected  jour- 
nal of  a  plain  farmer,  expressed  with  rude,  sometimes 
with  almost  oracular,  brevity  ;  and  it  wants  all  those 
elegant  topics  of  embellishment  and  illustration  which 
the  subject  might  nave  so  naturally  suggested.  It 
consists  solely  of  the  dryest  rules  Of  agriculture,  and 
some  receipts  for  making  various  kinds  of  csket  and 
wine.    Servins  says,  it  is  addressed  to  the  author's 
son,  bot  there  is  nb  such  address  now  extant  The 
most  remarkable  feature  in  this  work  of  Cato's  is  in 
total  want  of  arrangement.    It  ia  divided,  indeed,  into 
chapters,  but  the  author  apparently  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  of  reducing  hia  precepts  to  any  son  of 
method,  or  of  following  any  general  plan.    The  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two  chapters,  of  which  this  work  con- 
sists, seem  so  many  rules  committed  to  writing,  ss  the 
dsily  labours  of  the  field  suggested.    He  gives  direc- 
tions about  the  vineyard,  then  goes  to  hia  corn-fields, 
and  returns  again  to  the  vineyard.   Hia  treatise,  there- 
fore, was  evidently  not  intended  as  a  regular  and  well- 
composed  book,  but  merely  as  a  journal  of  incidental 
observations.    That  this  was  its  utmost  pretension,  a 
farther  evinced  by  the  brevity  of  the  precepts,  and  the 
deficiency  of  all  illustrations  or  embellishment.  Of  the 
style,  he  of  course  would  be  little  careful,  as  his  Mem- 
oranda were  intended  for  the  use  only  of  his  family 
and  slaves.    It  is  therefore  always  simple,  and  some- 
times rude,  but  it  is  not  ill-adapted  to  the  subject,  and 
suits  our  notions  of  the  severe  maimers  of  its  author 
and  the  character  of  the  ancient  Romans. — Besides 
this  book  on  agriculture,  Cato  left  behind  him  virions 
works,  which  nave  almost  entirely  perished.   He  left 
a  hundred  and  fifty  orations  (Cicero,  Brut**,  c  17). 
which  were  existing  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  though  al- 
most entirely  neglected,  and  a  book  on  military  lim- 
pfane  {Vegetnu,  1,  8),  both  of  which,  it  now  «vJaa«. 
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would  be  highly  interesting,  as  proceeding  from  one 
who  wu  equally  distinguished  in  the  camp  and  lornm. 
A  good  many  of  his  orations  were  in  dissuasion  or 
■nor  of  particular  laws  and  measures  of  state.  By 
Us  readiness  and  pertinacity,  and  hie  bitterness  in 
shaking,  he  completely  wore  out  bis  adversaries  (Lni., 
39,  40},  and  earned  the  reputation  of  being,  if  not  the 
■est  eloquent,  at  least  the  most  stubborn,  speaker 
aaung  the  Romans.    Both  Cicero  and  Livy  have  ex- 
preaed  themselves  very  fully  on  the  subject  of  Cato's 
orations.  The  former  admits  that  his  "  language  is 
antiquated,  and  some  of  his  phrases  harsh  and  inele- 
gant: but  only  change  that,"  he  continues,  "which  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  change — add  number  and  ca- 
dence—give  an  easier  tarn  to  nis  sentence*,  and  regu- 
late the  structure  and  connexion  of  bis  words,  and 
you  will  find  no  one  who  can  claim  the  preference  to 
Cato."  Livy  principally  speaks  of  the  facility,  asperi- 
ty, and  freedom  of  his  tongue. — Of  the  book  on  mili- 
tary discipline,  a  good  deal  has  been  incorporated  into 
the  work  of  Vegetius  ;  and  Cicero's  orations  may  con- 
sole us  for  the  want  of  those  of  Cato.  Bat  the  loss  of 
the  seven  books,  De  Originibut,  which  he  commenced 
m  his  vigorous  old  age,  and  finished  just  before  his 
death,  must  ever  be  deeply  deplored  by  too  historian 
sad  antiquary.  Cato  is  said  to  have  begun  to  inquire 
into  the  history,  antiquities,  and  language  of  the  Ro- 
man people,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  Greek  taste  introduced  by  the  Scipios.  The 
first  book  of  the  valuable  work,  De  Origintbut,  as  we 
are  informed  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  short  life  of 
Cato,  contained  the  exploits  of  the  kings  of  Rome. 
Cato  was  the  first  author  who  attempted  to  fix  the  era 
of  the  foundation  of  Rome,  which  be  calculated  in  hia 
Orighui,  and  determined  to  have  been  in  the  first  year 
of  the  7th  Olympiad,  which  is  also  the  estimate  fol- 
lowed by  Dionysius  of  Halfcarnassos.    The  second 
and  third  books  treated  of  the  origin  of  the  different 
states  of  Italy,  whence  the  whole  work  has  received 
Ike  name  of  Origine*.    The  fourth  and  fifth  books 
comprehended  the  history  of  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars ;  and  in  the  two  remaining  books,  the  author  dis- 
cussed the  other  wars  of  the  Romans  till  the  time  of 
Servius  Galba,  who  overthrew  the  Luaitanisns.  The 
whole  work  exhibited  great  industry  and  learning,  and, 
had  it  descended  to  us,  would  unquestionably  have 
thrown  much  light  noon  the  early  periods  of  Roman 
history  and  the  antiquities  of  the  different  states  of  Ita- 
ly. Dionysius  of  Halicsrnassns,  himself  a  sedulous  in- 
fairer  into  antiquities,  bears  ample  testimony  to  the 
research  and  accuracy  of  that  part  which  treats  of  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  Italian  cities. — Cato  wa*  the 
first  of  his  countrymen  who  wrote  on  the  subject  of 
medicine.   This  was  done  in  a  work  entitled  "  Com- 
matarau  quo  medelur  Filio,  Servie,  Familianbut." 
In  this  book  of  domestic  medicine,  duck,  pigeons, 
and  hare  were  the  food  he  chiefly  recommended  to 
the  sick.    His  remedies  were  principally  extracted 
from  herbs ;  and  colewort  or  cabbage  was  his  favour- 
ite cure.    {Pliny,  20,  9.)    The  recipes,  indeed, 
contained  in  his  work  on  agriculture,  show  that  his 
medical  knowledge  did  not  exceed  that  which  usu- 
ally exists  among  a  semi-barbarous  race,  and  only  ex- 
tended to  the  most  ordinary  simples  which  nature  af- 
fords.— Aulas  Gellius  (7,  10)  mentions  Cato's  Libri 
fuutimun  EpUtobcanm;  and  Cicero  his  Apopk- 
tkegnata  (Dc  Officii*,  I,  29),  the  first  example,  prob- 
ably, of  that  class  of  works  which,  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Ana,  became  so  fsshionable  and  prevalent  in 
France. — The  only  other  work  of  Cato's  which  we 
shall  here  mention  is  the  Carmen  de  Moribut.  This, 
however,  was  not  written  in  verse,  as  might  be  sup- 
posed frem  the  title.    Precepts,  imprecations,  or  pray- 
ers, or  any  set  formula  whatever,  were  called  Carmi- 
m    Mated,  however,  by  the  title,  some  critics  have 
erroneously  assigned  to  the  censor  the  Ditticka  it 


■Moribut,  now  generally  attributed  to  Dionysius  Cato, 
who  lived,  according  to  Scaliger,  in  the  age  of  Corn- 
modus  and  Septimius  Severus.  {Plut.,  Vu.  Cat. 
Maj. — Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  7,  p.  899,  ttqq. — Dunlop't 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  2,  p.  16,  teqq .)—The  pretend- 
ed fragments  of  the  Origintt,  published  by  the  Do- 
minican, Nanni,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Annins 
Viterbiensis,  and  inserted  in  his  Antiquitatet  Varut, 
printed  at  Rome  in  1498,  are  spurious,  and  the  impo- 
sition was  detected  soon  after  their  appearance.  The 
few  remains  first  collected  by  Riccobonua,  and  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  bis  Treatise  on  History  (BatU, 
1759),  are  believed  to  be  genuine.  They  have  been 
enlarged  by  Ausonios  Popma,  and  added  by  him,  with 
notes,  to  the  other  writings  of  Cato,  published  at  Ley- 
den  in  1690. — The  best  edition  of  the  work  on  Agri- 
culture is  contained  in  Gesner's  Scrip lores  Rei  Rutti- 
ta,  2  vols.  4to,  lapt.,  1736. — II.  Marcus,  son  of  Cato 
the  Censor,  by  his  first  wife.  He  distinguished  him- 
self greatly  in  the  battle  of  Pydna,  against  Perse*, 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  received  high  eulogiunu  from 
Paulns  iEmitius,  the  Roman  commander  on  that  oc- 
casion, whose  daughter  Tertia  he  afterward  married. 
He  died  while  filling  the  office  of  pnetor.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Cat.  Moj.,  c.  20  el  24.)— III.  Saionius,  or,  aa  Plu- 
tarch calls  him,  Saloninus  (ZaXuvivoc),  son  of  Cato 
the  Censor,  by  his  second  wife.  This  second  wife  was 
the  daughter  of  one  Saionius,  who  had  been  Cato's 
secretary,  and  was,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  a  mem- 
ber of  his  retinue,  Saionius,  like  his  half-brother  Mar- 
cus, died  when  prator.  He  left,  however,  a  son  na- 
med Marcus,  who  attained  to  the  consulship,  and  whe 
was  the  father  of  Cato  the  younger,  commonly  called 
Utkensis.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Cat.  Map.,  c.  27.)— IV.  Va- 
lerius, a  celebrated  grammarian  m  the  time  of  Sylla. 
He  was  deprived  of  alt  bis  patrimony  during  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  civil  war,  and  then  directed  his  attention 
to  literary  pursuits.  He  wrote  a  poem  entitled  Dint 
in  BaUarum,  "  Imprecations  on  Battaros."  It  was 
directed  against  the  individual  who  had  profited  by  his 
disgrace,  to  appropriate  to  himself  all  the  property  of 
the  former.  Suetonius,  who  has  preserved  some  ac- 
count of  him,  mentions  two  other  poems  of  his,  the 
one  entitled  Lydia,  the  other  Diana,  and  also  a  third 
work,  probably  in  prose,  called  Inaignatia,  in  which 
he  gives  an  account  of  his  misfortunes.  These 
three  works  are  lost  (Sckoll,  But.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  162.)— V.  Dionysius,  a  writer  supposed  to  have 
flourished  in  the  sge  of  Commodus  and  Septimius  Sev- 
erus,  and  who  is  regarded  as  the  author  of  the  Ditti- 
cka  it  Moribut.  (Compare  Scaliger,  Ltd.  Autm , 
232. — Camegietcr,  Racrip.  Box/torn,  de  Catone.,  e. 
18.— Bohr,  Getck.  Rom.  Lilt.,  vol.  1,  p.  164.)— VI. 
Marcus,  surnamed  Uticentit,  from  his  death  at  Utica, 
waa  great-grandson  to  the  censor  of  the  same  name, 
and  bom  B.C.  98.  A  short  time  after  his  birth  he 
lost  both  his  parents,  and  was  brought  up  in  the  man 
sion  of  Livius  Drusus,  his  uncle  on  the  mother's  side. 
Even  in  early  life  Cato  displayed  a  maturity  of  judg- 
ment and  an  inflexible  firmness  of  character  far  above 
his  years ;  and  Sarpedon,  his  instructor,  being  accus- 
tomed to  take  him  frequently  to  the  residence  of  Sylla, 
who  had  been  his  father's  friend,  the  young  Cato,  then 
but  fourteen  years  of  age,  struck  with  horror  st  the 
bloody  scenes  that  were  passing  around  him,  asked 
his  preceptor  for  a  sword  that  he  might  slay  the  tyrant. 
His  affectionate  disposition  was  clearly  displayed  in 
his  strong  attachment  to  Cspio,  his  brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  reference  to  the  pa- 
ges of  Plutarch.  Being  appointed  to  the  priesthood 
of  Apollo,  he -changed  his  residence,  and  took  his 
share  of  his  father's  estate ;  but,  though  the  fortune 
which  he  thns.  received  was  a  considerable  one,  hia 
manner  of  living  was  simpler  and  more  frugal  than 
ever.  He  formed  a  particular  connexion  with  An- 
tipater  of  Tyre,  the  stoic  philosopher,  made  himself 
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well  acquainted  with  the  tenet*  of  thia  school,  and  ever 
after  remained  true  to  it*  principles,  pushing  diem  even 
to  toe  extreme  of  austerity.  Ilia  first  appearance  in 
public  was  against  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who 
wished  to  remove  a  column  of  the  Forcian  Basilica,  or 
Hall  of  Justice,  which  incommoded  thek  benches. 
This  Basilica  bad  been  erected  by  bis  great-grandfa- 
ther the  censor,  and  the  young  Cato  displayed  on  the 
occasion  that  powerful  and  commanding  eloquence 
which  afterward  rendered  him  so  formidable  to  all, 
hie  opponents.  His  first  campaign  waa  in  the  war 
against  Sparlaeus,  as  a  simple  volunteer,  his  half- 
brother  Ccpio  being  a  military  tribune  in  the  same 
amy ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  so  highly,  that 
Gellius,  the  prater,  wished  to  award  him  a  prize  of 
honour,  which  Cato,  however,  declined.  He  waa 
then  sent  as  military  tribune  to  Macedonia.  There 
ha  learned  that  Csrpio  was  lying  dangerously  ill  at 
i£nos  in  Thrace,  and  instantly  embarked  for  that 
place  in  a  small  passage-boat,  notwithstanding  the 
roughness  of  the  sea  and  the  great  peril  which  at- 
tended the  attempt,  but  only  arrived  at  JEnoe  just 
after  Cepio  bad  breathed  his  last.  Stoicism  was  here 
of  no  avail,  and  the  young  Roman' bitterly  lamented 
the  companion  of  his  early  years.  According  to  Plu- 
tarch* there  were  some  who  condemned  him  for  act- 
ing in  a  way  so  contradictory  to  his  philosophical  prin- 
ciple* ;  but  the  heavier  and  mom  unfeeling  charge  waa 
the  one  brought  against  him  by  Cesar,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "  Anti-Cato."  It  waa  there  stated,  that,  after 
all  the  lavish  expenditure  in  which  Cato  had  indulged 
in  performing  the  funeral  obsequies  of  Csspio,  and 
after  having  declined  repayment  from  the  daughter 
of  tbe  latter,  he  nevertheless  passed  Caepio's  ashes 
through  a  sieve  in  search  of  the  gold  which  might 
have  melted  down  with  them  !  When'  the  term  of  hi* 
service  in  Macedonia  bad  expired,  be  travelled  into 
Asia,  and  brought  back  with  him  the  stoic  Atheno- 
dorus  to  Rome.  He  waa  next  made  quaestor,  and  dis- 
charged with  so  much  impartiality  the  duties  of  this 
difficult  office,  and  displayed  so  much  integrity  in  its 
various  detail*,  that,  on  the  last  day  of  his  quastor- 
ahip,  be  was  escorted  to  his  house  by  the  whole  assem- 
bly of  the  people.  So  high,  indeed,  was  the  opinion 
entertained  by  bis  countrymen  of  the  purity  of  his 
moral  character,  that  when,  at  the  Floral  games  given 
by  the  sdile  Messius,  Cato  happened  to  be  a  specta- 
tor, the  people,  out  of  respect  for  him,  hesitated  about 
ordering  the  dancers  to  lay  aside  their  vestments,  ac- 
cording to  long-established  custom,  nor  would  they 
allow  this  to  be  done  until  he  had  departed  from  the 
theatre.  (VaL  Max.,  8,  10,8.)  When  the  conspira- 
cy of  Catiline  was  discovered,  Cato  supported  by 
every  means  in  hi*  power  the  acts  of  Cicero,  and  was 
the  first  that  gave  him  publicly  the  honourable  title  of 
"Father  of  his  Country."  Opposing  after  thia  the 
ambitious  movements  of  tbe  first  triumvirate,  they 
managed  to  have  him  removed  to  a  distance,  by  send- 
ing him  out  as  governor  of  the  island  of  Cyprus. 
Having  executed  this  trust  with  ability  and  success, 
and  having  deposited  in  the  treasury  nearly  seven 
thousand  talents  of  silver,  be  again  took  part  in  public 
affairs  at  Rome,  and  again  continued  his  opposition 
to  tbe  triumvirate.  When,  however,  tbe  rupture  took 
place  between  Pompey  and  Cesar,  he  sided  with  the 
former,  and  was  left  behind  by  him  at  Dyrrbachium 
to  guard  the  military  chest  and  magazine,  while  he 
pushed  on  after  Cesar,  who  had  been  forced  to  retire 
from  the  siege  of  that  city.  Cato,  therefore,  waa  not 
present  at  the  battle  of  Pbarsalia.  On  receiving  the 
news  of  thia  event  be  sailed  to  Corcyra  with  the 
troops  under  his  orders,  and  offered  the  command  to 
Cicero,  who  declined  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  Afri- 
ca, where  he  hoped  to  meet  with  Pompey,  but  on 
reaching  Cyrene  be  heard  of  his  death,  and  was  also 
informed  that  Poropey's  father-in-law,  Scipio,  had  gone 
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to  Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  where  Varus  hid  col- 
lected a  considerable  force.  Cato  immediately  resolv- 
ed to  join  them,  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  was  com- 
pelled to  make  a  long  and  painful  march  across  a  des- 
ert region,  in  which  his  troops  suffered  severely  front 
hunger,  thirst,  and  every  hardship,  but  which  priva- 
tions his  own  example  enabled  them  manfully  to  en- 
dure. After  seven  days  of  suffering  his  force  reach- 
ed Utica,  where  a  junction  between  the  two  armies 
took  place.  The  soldiers  wiahed  to  have  him  for  their 
general,  but  he  yielded  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
superior  claims  of  Scipio,  who  held  the  office  of  pro- 
consul ;  and  thia  fault  on  his  part,  of  which  he  soon 
after  had  reason  to  repent,  accelerated  the  ruin  of  the 
cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  Scipio  having  wist 
ed,  for  Juba'*  gratification,  to  put  all  the  inhabiisals 
of  Utica  to  tbe  sword,  Cato  strenuously  opposed  this 
cruel  plan,  and  accepted  the  command  of  this  impor- 
tant city,  while  Scipio.  and  Labienua  marched  against 
Cesar.  Cato  had  advised  them  to  protract  the  war ; 
but  they  hazarded  an  engagement  at  Thapsus,  in  which 
they  were  entirely  defeated,  and  Africa  submitted  to 
the  victor.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  prevail  upon 
the  fragments  of  the  conquered  army,  as  they  came 
successively  to  Utica,  to  unite  in  defending  that  citv 
against  the  conqueror,  Cato  furnished  them  with  aD 
the  ships  in  the  harbour  to  convey  them  whitherso- 
ever they  wiahed  to  gov  When  the  evening  of  that 
day  came,  he  retired  to  his  own  apartments,  and  em- 
ployed himself  for  some  time  in  reading  the  Pbsdon 
of  Plato,  a  dialogue  that  turn*  upon  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  He  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to  lull 
tbe  suspicions  of  his  friends,  by  seeming  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  the  fate  of  those  who  were  escaping 
by  sea  from  Utica,  and  by  sending  several  times  to  the 
seaside  to  learn  the  state  of  the  wind  and  weather. 
But  toward*  morning,  when  all  waa  quiet,  he  subbed 
himself.  He  fell  from  his  bed. with  the  blow,  and  the 
noise  of  his,  fall  brought  his  con  and  servants  into  the 
room,  by  whose  assistance  he  was  raised  from  the 
ground,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  bind  up  the 
wonnd.  Their  efforts  to  save  him  were  in  vain :  for 
Cato  had  no  sooner  recovered  his  self-possession,  than 
he  tore  open  the  wound  again  in  so  effectual  a  manner 
that  he  instantly  expired.  He  died  at  the  age  of  48; 
and  when  Caesar  heard  of  his  fate  he  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  I  grudge  thee  thy  death,  Cato,  since  thou 
hast  grudged  me  the  saving  of  thy  life." — Such  was 
the  end  of  a  man  whom  a  better  philosophy,  by  teach- 
ing him  to  straggle  with  his  predominant  faults  instead 
of  encouraging  them,  would  have  rendered  truly  ami- 
able and  admirable.  He  possessed  the  greatest  integ- 
rity and  firmness  ;  and,  from  the  beginning  of  his  po- 
litical career,  was  never  swayed  by  fear  or  interest  to 
desert  that  which  he  considered  the  course  of  liberty 
and  justice.  He  is  said  to  have  foreseen  Cesar's  de- 
signs long  before  they  were  generally  suspected ;  but 
his  well-known  animosity  against  him  rendered  his  au- 
thority on  the  subject  less  weighty  ;  and  his  zeal  led 
him  to  miscalculate  the  strength  of  the  commonwealth, 
when  he  earnestly  advised  the  senate  to  adopt  those 
measures  which  gave  Caesar  a  pretence  for  commen- 
cing hostilities.  During  the  civil  war  he  had  the  ran 
merit  of  uniting  to  the  sincerest  ardour  in  the  cause 
of  his  party  a  steady  regard  for  justice  and  humanity; 
he  would  not  countenance  cruelty  or  rapine  because 
practised  by  his  associates  or  coloured  with  pretences 
of  public  advantage.  But  philosophical  pride  over- 
shadowed the  last  scenes  of  his  life,  and  led  him  to 
indulge  his  selfish  feelings  by  suicide,  rather  than  live 
for  tbe  happiness  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  miti- 
gate, as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  distressed  condi- 
tion of  his  country.  His  character,  however,  waa  so 
pure,  and,  since  Pompey's  death,  so  superior  to  that  of 
all  the  leaders  engaged  with  him  in  the  same  cause 
that  bis  opponents  could  not  refuse  him  their  respec 
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and  praise ;  and  bis  Dams  dm  become  *  favourite 
theme  of  panegyric  in  modem  times,  as  mat  of  the 
aott  upright'  mi  id  persevering  defender  of  the  liberties 
of  Rome.  (Ptut.,  Vit.  Cat.  Mm.—Btoer.  Univ.,  rol. 
i,  p.  405,  *eqq. — Encyclop.  Metropol.,  Dir.  S,  rol.  3, 
f  Ml.)— VII.  M.  Porcine,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
(fared  by  Caesar,  bat  led  a  somewhat  immoral  life, 
sntil  be  effaced  every  stain  upon  his  character  by  a 
gtorioos  death  at  Pbilippi.  (Ptut,  Kit.  Cat.  Mi*.,  e. 
73.) 

Catti  or  Chatti  (XaVrot,  Strab. — Xarrot.  Ptot. — 
Celti,  Tacit. — Chstti,  Plm.\  a  powerfal  nation  of 
Germany,  little  known,  bow  ever,  to  the  Homaus,  since 
■bet  people,  though  they  made  some  incursions  into 
their  country,  never  bad  a  fixed  settlement  therein. 
Casar  knew  nothing  more  of  them  than  that  they  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ubii,  and  that  in  the  interior  a 
•rood  called  ti  seems  separated  them  from  the  Cherus- 
eL  Tacitus  describes  them  more  closely,  and  assigns 
the  Decussates  Agri  Tor  their  southern  boundary,  and 
the  Hereynian  forest  for  their  eastern.  The  country 
of  the  Catti  would  seem  to  have  comprehended  the 
territory  of  Heate  and  other  adjacent  parts.  The 
same  Catti  or  Chstti,  and  the  more  modern  Hasten 
sad  Heaees, "appear  to  be  identical.  (Compare  Wenk, 
Htmnscken  LaniageaeJtickle,  vol.  t,  p.  39. — Man- 
mart,  Gesgr.,  vol.  3,  p.  183,  teoq.)  A  fortress  of  the 
Catti,  called  CaateUom,  stiH  bears  the  name  of  Cou- 
ld ;  but  their  capital  Mattium  is  now  Marpurg. 

Catullus,  Cains  Valerias,  a  celebrated  poet,  born 
of  respectable  parents  in  the  territory  of  Verona,  but 
whether  in  the  town  so  called,  or  on  the  peninsula  ef 
Sirmio,  which  projects  into  the  Lake  Benscus,  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  controversy.  The  former  opinion 
has  been  maintained  by  Maffei  (Verona  IUuetrota,  pt. 
%  e.  1)  and  Bayte  (Diet.  Hut.,  art.  Catulhu),  and  the 
latter  by  Gyraldas  {fie  Poet.,  dial.  16),  Scholl  (Hat. 
UL  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  31*),  Fsbrmann  (Handbuch  der 
data.,  vol.  1,  p.  187),  and  most  modern  writers. 
The  precise  period,  as  well  as  place,  of  the  birth  of 
Catullus,  is  a  topic  of  debate  and  uncertainty.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Ensebian  chronicle,  he  was  born  A.U.C. 
•66,  but  according  to  other  authorities  m  667  (Sam 
Omomaat ,  voL  1,  p.  148)  or  668.  .  In  consequence  of  an 
hrrilation  from  Manlius  Torquatns,  one  of  the  noblest 
aatacsina  of  the  state,  he  proceeded  in  early  youth  to 
Rome,  where  he  appears  to  have  kept  but  indifferent 
eoatpany,  at  least  in  point  of  moral  character.  He  im- 
paired has  fortune  so  much  by  bis  extravagance,  that 
he  complains  he  had  no  one 

"  Fractum  out  veleri*  pedem  grabati, 
Jn  coilo  nbi  coUocare pottit." 

This,  however,  must  partly  have  been  written  in 
jest,  as  his  finances  were  always  sufficient  to  allow 
him  to  keep  op  a  delicious  villa  on  the  peninsula  of 
Sirmio,  and  an  expensive  residence  at  Tibur.  With 
a  view  of  improving  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  he 
adapted  the  usual  Roman  mode  of  re-establishing  a 
diminished  fortune,  and  accompanied  Cains  Memtui- 
os,  the  celebrated  patron  of  Lucretius,  to  Bithynis, 
where  be  was  appointed  prator  to  that  province.  His 
situation,  however,  was  but  little  meliorated  by  this 
expedition,  and,  in  the  coarse  of  it,  he  lost  a  beloved 
brother  who  wss  along  with  him,  and  whose  death  was 
lamented  in  verses  never  surpassed  in  delicacy  or  pa- 
thos. He  came  back  to  Rome  with  a  shattered  con- 
stitution and  a  lacerated  heart.  From  the  period  of 
bis  return  to  Italy  till  his  decease,  his  time  appears  to 
have  been  chiefly  occupied  with  the  prosecution  of  li- 
centious amours  in  the  capital  or  in  the  solitudes  of 
Sirmio.  The  Eusebian  chronicle  places  his  death  in 
A.U.C.  696,  and  some  writers  fix  it  in  706.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  he  most  have  survived  at  least  till 
708,  as  Cicero,  in  his  Letters,  talks  of  his  verses  against 
Cawar  and  Msmurra  as  newly  written,  and  first  seen 
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by  Cesar  in  that  year.  He  had  satirized  the  dictator, 
who  revenged  himself,  like  a  man  of  the  world  and  a 
man  of  sense  and  good  temper,  by  asking  the  satirist 
to  sup  with  him.  The  distracted  and  unhappy  state 
of  his  country,  and  bis  disgust  at  the  treatment  which 
he  had  received  from  Memmius,  were  perhaps  suffi- 
cient excuse  for  shunning  political  employments  ;  but 
when  we  consider  bis  taste  and  genius,  we  cannot  help 
regretting  that  he  was  merely  an  idler  and  a  debauchee. 
He  loved  Clodia  (supposed  to  have  been  the  sister  of 
the  infamous  Clodius),  a  beautiful  but  shameless  wom- 
an, whom  he  has  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Les- 
bia,  as  comparing  her  to  the  Lesbian  Sappho.  Among 
his  friends  he  ranked  not  only  most  men  of  pleasure 
and  fashion  in  Rome,  but  many  of  her  eminent  litera- 
ry and  political  characters,  as  Cornelius  Nepos,  Cice- 
ro, and  Asinius  Pollio.  His  enmities  seem  to  have 
been  as  numerous  as  his  loves  or  friendships,  and  com- 
petitions in  poetry  or  rivslship  in  gallantry  appear  al- 
ways to  have  been  a  sufficient  cause  for  his  dislike ; 
and  where  an  antipathy  was  once  conceived,  he  was 
unable  to  put  any  restraint  on  the  expression  of  his 
hostile  feelings.  His  poems  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  indulgence  and  commemoration  of  these  various 
passions.  They  have  been  divided  into  lyric,  elegiac, 
and  epigrammatic,  an  arrangement  convenient  from 
its  generality,  but  to  which  all  cannot  with  strictness 
be  reduced.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  earliest 
lyric  poet  of  Latium,  notwithstanding  the  claim  of 
Horace  to  the  same  honour.  Much  of  his  poetry 
appears  to  have  been  lost :  the  pieces  that  remain  to 
us  exhibit,  in  singular  contrast,  the"  sensual  grossneas 
which  is  imbibed  from  depraved  habits  and  loose  ima- 
ginations, together  with  gleams  of  sentiment  and  taste, 
and  the  polish  of  intellectual  cultivation.  They  who 
turn  with  disgust  from  the  coarse  impurities  that  sul- 
ly his  pages,  may  be  inclined  to  wonder  that  the 
term  of  delicacy  should  ever  have  been  coupled  with 
the  name  of  Catullus.  But  to  many  of  his  effusions, 
distinguished  both  by  fancy  and  feeling,  this  praise  is 
justly  due.  Many  of  his  amatory  trifles  are  quite  un- 
rivalled in  the  elegance  of  their  playfulness ;  and  no 
author  has  excelled  him  in  the  purity  and  neatness 
of  his  style,  the  delightful  ease  and  rare  simplicity 
of  his  manner,  and  his  graceful  turns  of  thought  and 
happiness  of  expression.  Some  of  his  pieces,  which 
breathe  the  higher  enthusiasm  of  the  art,  and  are  col- 
oured with  a  singular  picturesqueness  of  imagery, 
increase  our  regret  at  the  manifest  mutilation  of  bis 
works.  No  one  of  his  poetical  predecessors  was  more 
versed  in  Greek  literature  than  Catullus,  and  his  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  its  beauties  procured  for  him 
the  appellation  of  Doctut :  unless  We  understand  by 
the  term  m  question,  not  "  learned,"  but  rather  know- 
ing and  accomplished  ;  what  the  old  English  writers 
generally  signify  by  "  cunning,"  as  "  cunning  in  mu- 
sic and  the  mathematics."  Catullus  translated  many 
of  the  shorter  and  more  delicate  pieces  of  the  Greeks, 
an  attempt  which  hitherto  had  been  thought  impossi- 
ble, though  the  broad  humour  of  their  comedies,  the 
vehement  pathos  of  their  tragedies,  and  the  romantic 
interest  of  the  Odyssey,  had  stood  the  transformation. 
His  stay  in  Bithynis,  though  little  advantageous  to 
his  fortune,  rendered  him  better  acquainted  than  he 
might  otherwise  have  been  with  the  productions  of 
Greece ;  and  he  wss  therefore,  in  a  great  degree,  in- 
debted to  this  expedition  (on  which  he  always  appears 
to  have  looked  back  with  mortification  and  disappoint- 
ment) for  those  felicitous  turns  of.  expression,  that 
grace,  simplicity,  and  purity  which  are  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  poems,  and  of  which  hitherto  Greece  alone 
had  afforded  models.  Indeed,  in  all  his  verses,  wheth- 
er elegiac  or  heroic,  we  perceive  bis  imitation  of  the 
Greeks  ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  be  has  drawn 
from  them  bis  choicest  stores.  His  Hellenisms  are 
frequent ;  his  images,  similes,  metaphors,  and  address- 
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es  to  himself  are  all  Greek;  and  even  in  the  versifica- 
tion  of  his  odes  we  see  visible  traces  of  their  origin. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  new  species  of 
Latin  poetry  ;  and  as  he  was  the  first  who  used  soch 
variety  of  measures,  and  perhaps  invented  some  that 
were  new,  he  was  amply  entitled  to  call  the  poetical 
volume  which  he  presented  to  Cornelius  Nepos  Lepi- 
dum  Novum  Libelhm.  The  beautiful  expressions, 
too,  and  idioms  of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  baa 
so  carefully  selected,  are  woven  with  auch  art  into  the 
texture  of  his  composition,  and  so  aptly  paint  the  im- 
passioned ideas  of  his  amorous  muse,  that  they  have 
all  the  fresh  and  untarnished  huea  of  originality. — The 
best  editions  of  Catullus  are,  that  of  Vulpius,  Patav-, 
4to,  1737,  and  that  of  Doting,  Lipt.,  8vo,  1788,  re- 
printed in  London,  1880.  The  works  of  this  poet 
have  also  been  frequently  edited  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  of  which  the  best 
edition  is  perhaps  that  of  Morell,  Paris,  fol.,  1604. 
(Bdhr,  Getch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  363,  ttqq. — 
Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  836,  310,  *«?7— 
Elton's  Specimen*,  vol.  8,  p.  81.— Dunlop,  Rom. 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  454,  ttqq.) 

Catulus,  Q.  Ldtatids,  I.  a  Roman  naval  com- 
mander, famous  for  his  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
Carthaginians,  consisting  of  400  sail,  off  the  Mgotet 
Insula ;  forty  of  the  Carthaginian  vessels  were  sunk, 
seventy  taken,  and  the  remainder  dispersed.  This 
celebrated  victory  put  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war. 
( Vid.  jEgatea  Insula).) — II.  A  celebrated  Roman,  the 
colleague  of  Marius  in  the  consulship,  and  who  jointly 
triumphed  with  him  over  the  Cimbri.  He  wss  con- 
demned to  death  by  Marius,  during  the  tyrannical  sway 
of  the  latter,  and  suffocated  himself  in  a  newly-plaster- 
ed room  by  the  steam  of  a  large  fire.  (Plut.,  Vtt.  Mar. 
—Veil.  Paterc,  3,  88.) 

CaturIois,  a  Gallic  nation,  dwelling  among  the 
Cottian  Alps.  (Plin.,  3,  80.)  Their  capital  was  Ca- 
turiga,  traces  of  which  are  found,  according  to  D'An- 
ville,  at  Charge*,  between  Gap  and  Embrun,  in  the 
deptmayalde*  Haute*- Alpet.  (Lcmairt,  Ind.  Geogr. 
ad  Cat.,  p.  828,  icq.) 

Caucasus,  the  name  of  the  highest  and  most  exten- 
sive range  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia, 
and  which  the  ancients  erroneously  considered  as  a 
continuation  of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  According  to 
Strabo,  it  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Caspian 
Sea.  It  divided  Albania  and  Iberia  towards  the  south, 
from  the  level  country  of  the  Sarmats  on  the  north. 
The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  formed,  according 
to  some,  seventy,  and  according  to  others,  300  different 
nations,  who  spoke  various  languages,  and  lived  in  a 
savage  stste.  The  breadth  of  this  chain,  according  to 
the  beat  Russian  authorities,  is  about  400  miles  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Don  and  Kooma  ;  about  7S6 
between  the  straits  of  Caffa  and  the  peninsula  of  Ap- 
jiheron;  and  about  350  between  the  mouths  of  the 
Phasis  and  the  city  of  Dtrbend.  The  etymology  of 
the  name  of  Caucasus,  so  celebrated  in  history  and 
poetry,  is  not  agreed  upon ;  the  most  probable  opinion 
is  that  which  connects  it  with  the  Asi,  the  early  divin- 
ities of  Asia.  (Vid.  Asi.)  The  range  of  Caucasus 
cannot  be  compared  with  the  Alps  in  point  of  eleva- 
tion, though  in  resemblance  it  may,  as  the  middle  of 
the  chain  is  covered  with  glaciers,  or  white  with  eter- 
nal snows.  The  highest  summit  is  only  5900  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea.  .The  two  principal 
passages  of  Caucasus  are  mentioned  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  the  Caucasian  and  Albanian  gates. 
The  first  is  the  defile  which  leads  from  Motdok  to 
Tijti*.  It  is  the  narrow  valley  of  four  days'  journey, 
where,  according  to  Strabo,  the  river  Aragon,  now 
called  Arabti,  flows.  It  is,  as  Pliny  calls  it,  an 
enormous  work  of  nature,  which  has  cut  out  a  long 

ring  among  the  rocks,  that  an  iron  gate  would  be 
it  sufficient  to  close.    It  is  by  this  passage  that 


the  barbarians  of  the  north  threatened  both  the  Roman 
and  the  Persian  empire.  It  is  now  called  Band. 
The  Albanian  pass  of  the  ancients  was,  according  to 
common  opinion,  the  paaa  of  Dtrbend  along  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  Later  and  better  authorities  sanction  the 
belief,  however,  that  it  was  the  same  with  the  Sarma- 
tian  pass,  and  coincides  with  a  defile  passing  through 
the  territory  of  Ooma  kkon,  along  the  frontier  of  Dm 
ghetto*,  and  then  traversing  the  district  of  Kagmam- 
tharie.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  13,  Brut- 
id*  ed.) 

Caocon  is,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  who  occupied 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  from  the  Maryandynes  as  far 
as  the  river  Partheniua.  Some  pretend  that  they  were 
of  Arcadian  origin,  in  common  with  the  Pelasgi,  and 
roamed  about  like  this  latter  people  (Strab.,  345), 
while,  according  to  others,  they  were  of  Scythian  ex- 
traction. (Sera*.,  543.)  A  portion  of  these  Cauconea 
are  said  to  have  passed  into  Greece,  and  occupied  a 
territory  in  the  division  of  Elrs,  called  Coele,  or  "  the 
hollow."  Another  part  settled  in  Triphylian  Elis.  It 
is  of  the  Utter  that  Herodotus  speaks  (1, 147 ;  4,  148. 
—Compare  Lurcher,  Hut.  d1  Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  108, 
Table  Geographique). 

Caddish,  a  city  of  Samnium,  the  position  of  which 
is  not  perfectly  agreed  upon  by  antiquaries  :  most  of 
them,  indeed,  place  it,  with  Houtenius,  who  examined 
the  whole  of  tins  tract  with  great  accuracy,  at  Arpaia. 
But  D'Aoville  assigns  it  a  situation  a  few  miles  farther 
towards  Beneventum.  In  the  vicinity  of  Caudium 
was  the  famous  defile  called  Furca  Caudina,  where 
the  Roman  army  waa  compelled  by  the  Samnites  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  present  valley  of  Arpaia  is 
thought  to  answer  to  this  pass.  (Cramer'*  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  843.) 

CadlonIa  or  Cadlok,  a  city  of  Brutium,  in  lower 
Italy,  on  the  seacoast,  a  short  distance  south  of  Cocin- 
tum  Promentorium,  and  between  that  and  the  Zephyri- 
an  Promontory.  It  was  one  of  the  earliest  colonies 
founded  by  the  Achsans  on  these  shores  (S/raA.,  861. — 
Seym*.,  Ch.,  v.  317),  and  the  name  originally,  perhaps, 
was  Aulon.  {StepA.  By*.,  t.  v.  AiXuv.)  That  it 
held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  republics  of  Mag- 
na Gnecia  we  may  collect  from  Polyblua  (8,  39),  who 
records  its  alliance  with  Crotona  and  Sybaria.  It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  re- 
moved the  inhabitants  to  hia  capital  (Diod.  Sic.,  14, 
106),  but  it  must  have  arisen  again  from  its  nuns, 
since,  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  it  espoused  the 
cause  of  that  prince,  and  was,  in  consequence,  attacked 
and  pillaged  by  the  Mamertini,  who  were  the  allies  of 
the  Romans.  (Pautan.,  6,  3.)  The  town  was  sub- 
sequently occupied  by  the  Brutii,  who  defended  h 
against  the  Romans  during  the  second  Panic  war. 
The  siege  waa  raised  by  Hannibal.  (Lit.,  87,  13  et 
IS.— Plut.,  Vit.  Fab.  Max.)  Ban  to,  and  the  other 
Calabrian  topographers,  fixed  its  site  at  Cattro  vettre  ; 
but  the  opinion  of  the  best-informed  antiquaries  is  in 
favour  of  Alaro.   ( Cramer' t  Anc  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  402.) 

Cadmus,  a  city  of  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tarbe- 
lua,  west  of  the  Sinus  Glaucua.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  a  people,  whom  Herodotus  regarded 
as  differing  from  the  Cariane  in  some  important  par- 
ticular!, and  possessing  more  of  the  character  of  an  in- 
digenous nation.  (Herod.,  1, 173.)  This  city,  though 
possessing  the  advantages  of  a  good  harbour  and  a  very 
fertile  territory,  was  nevertheless  reckoned  particularly 
unhealthy  during  the  summer  by  reaaon  of  the  exces- 
sive heat ;  the  abundance  of  fruit  was  also  prejudicial 
to  the  health  of  its  inhabitants.  Under  the  Byzantine 
emperors,  Caunus  formed  part  of  Lycia.  (Hierod.,  p. 
685. — Compare  the  Acts  of  Councils  and  Noiitia. — 
Geogr.  Sacr.,  p.  348.)  The  site  of  Caunus  is  now 
occupied  by  a  small  town  and  seaport  named  Kaigutti 
or  Kheugez,  about  four  miles- to  the  south  of  the  en- 
trance df  the  Calbis  into  the  sea.   (Crama't  Ana 
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Jfmor,  vol.  3,  p.  193,  eeqa .)  The  figs  of  this  place 
were  famous.  Cicero  (de  Da.,  %  4)  mentions  the  cry 
af  a  person  who  sold  Ceunien  figs  at  Brundiaium,  as 
*  bad  omen  against  Craesue  when  setting  out,  at  the 
tune,  on  hie  Parthian  expedition.  The  cry  of  the  fig- 
vrnder  was  Casuneat  (supply  JSeut  erne,  or  vtndo),  and 
■an  to  a  Roman  ear  would  sound  tbtt  much  like  cove 
ki  eat,  pronounced  rapidly,  that  is,  like  cat*'  eat, 
die  letter  *  being  Bounded  by  the  Komana  like  «. 
(ScknmUr,  L.  G.,  vol.  1,  p.  367,  ten) 

Citstsb  or  Carsratrs,  a  rapid  river  of  Asia,  rising 
in  Lydia,  and,  after  a  meandering  course,  falling  into 
the  JEgem  Sea  near  Epheeus.  Near  its  mouth  it 
formed  a  marsh  called  An*  Point,  or  tbe  Asian  marsh, 
sad  the  same  with  the  "Ae-ioc  Xeifriw  of  Homer,  much 
frequented  by  swans  and  other  water-fowl.  The 
Clyster  is  now  called  the  Ktldui  Minder,  or  Little 
Mannder«iroa>  its  winding  course.  (Ptou,  6,  S9. — 
Strs*.,  friS. — Horn.,  II.,  2,  VJO.—  Virg.,  Gtorg.,  1, 
383  —Id,  Ain.,  7,  699.— Ovid,  Mel.,  5,  386.— Mar- 
tial, Ep.,  1,  64,  6.) 

Ckbekn a  Mobs,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Gaul,  com- 
mencing in  the  territory  of  the  Voles)  Tactoeagea,  run- 
ning thence  in  a  northern  direction  into  the  country  of 
the  Rutcni,  communicating  by  a  -side-chain  with  the 
mountains  of  the  Arrets!  to  the  northwest,  while  the 
main  range  pursues  its  coarse  towards  the  northeast 
and  north,  connecting  itself,  in  the  former  direction 
with  Mount  Jura,  and  in  tbe  latter  with  Mount  Voge- 
sus  ( Votge)  The  modern  name  of  the  range  is  the 
Ceeenuet,  in  the  departments  of  CAvcyron,  At  Latere, 
sod  tArdicke.  (Car*.,  B.  G.,  7, 4  el  66.)  Pliny  calls 
tins  range  Gehenna.  (3,  4) ;  Ptolemy,  Strata,  and  tbe 
Greeks  in  general,  style  it  Kcfifievov  Spar.  Anemia 
(Or.  Merit.,  614)  calls  the  adjacent  region  Omenta. 
(Compare  Wenudorff,  ad  lee. — Lcvwire,  Index  Geogr. 
ed  Ctt.,  e.  v.,  p.  829.) 

Cebss,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of  Soc- 
rates, and  also  one  of  the  interlocutors  whom  Plato  in- 
troduce* in  his  dialogue  entited  Phasdon.  He  was 
born  it  Thebes,  and  composed  three  dialogues,  called 
HMeme  CEMosui),  Playmchu  (tpovixor),  and  Pt- 
aar,  or  the  Picture  (Uivaf).  The  last  is  the  only  one 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is  commonly  cited 
by  its  Latin  title  Cebttu  Tabid*  (i.  a.,  picta),  and  is  a 
moral  sketch  or  picture  of  human  life,  written  m  a 
phasing  and  simple  style.  Some  critics  bare  raised 
doubts  as  to  tbe  authenticity  of  this  little  work.  It 
breathes,  indeed,  a  very  pure  vein  of  morality,  but  is  not 
composed,  aa  they  think,  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  8o- 
eratie  school;  and  they  are  disposed,  therefore,  to  regard 
it  as  tbe  work  of  some  stoic,  perhaps  Cebea  of  Cyitcus 
(No.  II  ),  who  wished  to  ahow  that  happiness  consisted 
in  the  practice  of  virtue.  But  it  ia  expressly  attributed 
lo  Cebea  by  Locian  (de  Mercedt  Conduct.,  c.  48),  and 
after  him  by  Tertullian  (It  Prttecript.  adv.  Hteret.,  c. 
39),  Diogenes  Laertiue  (8,  186),  Chalcidiue,  and  Sui- 
dai.  "WolflF  was  the  first  among  the  moderns  who 
ventured  to  call  in  question  this  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients, and  be  has  been  followed  on  the  same  aide  by 
the  Abbe  Serin  (Mem.  de  VAcad.  dee  Inter.,  dec., 
vol.  3,  p.  76. — Compare  tbe  dissertation  of  Gamier,  in 
the  same  collection,  vol.  49,  p.  466).  No  work  of  an- 
tiquity haa  met  with  a  wider  circulation.'  It  baa  been 
translated  into  almost  sll  the  modern  languages,  even 
into  the  Arabic— The  best  editions  of  Cebea  are,  that 
of  Schweighaeuser,  Argent.,  13mo,  1806,  and  that  of 
Thieme,  Benl.,  8vo,  1810,  with  German  notes  of 

n merit.  (SehaO,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  346.)— 
.  philosopher  of  Cyzicus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aureiius.  (Compare  Alkenanu,  4,  p.  166. — 
Ed.  Scnwagk  ,  vol.  3,  p.  109,  and  Gamier,  Dittert. 
eurle  Testes*  de  Cebet.— Mem.de  r  Acad,  in  Inter., 
etc..  vol.  4»,  p.  466.) 

Ckbbisx,  s  city  of  Troas,  capital  of  a  small  district 
named  from  it  Cebrenia.    This  district  waa  separated 


by  the  Sc inlander  (the  Simou  of  Homer)  from  the 
territory  of  Scepsis,  aa  Strata  informs  us,  and  the 
Cebreniana  and  tbe  people  of  Scepsis  were  almost 
continually  at  war,  until  Antigonus  removed  tbe  in- 
habitants of  both  places  to  Antigonia,  afterward  Alex- 
andres Troaa.  (Strao.,  697.)  According  to  Ephorus, 
Cebrene  bad  received  a  colony  from  tbe  -ifiolian  Cyme. 
(Af.  Harpocr.,  t.  v.  Kitpvva.)  Xenophon  affirma 
that  it  was  a  place  of  great  strength.  'Mitt.  Gr.,  3, 
1, 14).  Tbe  site  ia  called  at  the  present  day  Kutcku- 
lan-lept.  (Cramer' e  Asia  Minor,  voL  1,  p.  119.) 

Castas,  a  river  of  Mamie,  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
and  separating  Upper  from  Lower  M casta.  It  ia  now 
either  the  Itcka,  a  email  Bulgarian  stream,  or  the  Zit- 
rix.    (Dio  Cote.,  51, 36.) 

CncsorU,  the  original  name  of  Athena,  in  honour 
of  Cecropa,  its  first  founder.    (  Fid.  Cecropa.) 

CncidrinjB,  a  name  given  to  the  Athenians  by  the 
poets,  aa  the  fabled  descendants  of  Cecropa.  (Vid. 
Cecropa.) 

Cxcxors,  according  to  the  Attic  legend,  an  autoch- 
thon or  indigenous  personage,  and  the  earliest  monarch 
of  the  country,  after  Ogygea.  Hia  form  waa  half  hu- 
man, half  that  of  a  serpent  In  bis  days,  it  ia  said,  tbe 
gods  began  to  choose  favourite  spots  among  the  dwell- 
ings of  men  for  their  own  residence,  or,  aa  the  expres- 
sion seems  to  mean,  particular  deities  were  worshipped 
with'  especial  homage  in  particular  cities.  It  waa  at 
this  time,  therefore,  that  Minerva  and  Neptune  strove 
for  tbe  possession  of  Attica.  The  question  waa  to  he 
determined  by  the  natural  principle  of  priority  of  occupa- 
tion. It  was  asserted  by  Neptune,  that  he  bad  appro- 
priated tbe  territory  to  himself,  by  planting  hia  undent 
on  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athena,  before  the  land 
had  been  claimed  by  Minerva.  He  pointed  to  it  there 
standing  erect,  and  to  the  salt-spring  which  had  then 
issued,  and  waa  flowing  from  the  fissure  of  the  cliff, 
that  had  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  trident.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  Minerva  alleged  that  she  had  taken 
possession  of  the  country  at  a  still  earlier  period  than 
bad  been  done  by  the  rival  deity.  She  appealed,  in 
support  of  her  chum,  to  the  olive,  which  had  sprung  at 
her  command  from  the  soil,  and  which  was  mowing 
near  the  fountain  produced  by  the  hand  of  Neptune 
from  tbe  seme  place.  Cecropa  waa  required  to  attest 
the  truth  of  her  assertion.  He  bad  been  witness  of 
the  act,  and  testified  accordingly;  whereupon  tbe 
twelve  gods,  according  to  one  version  of  the  fable, 
but,  according  to  another,  Cecropa  himself,  decided  in 
favour  of  Minerva,  who  then  became  the  tutelary  deity 
of  Athena.  (Apotiod.,  3,  14,  1.)  Cecropa  married 
Agraulos,  daughter  of  Aetaus,  and  became  the  father 
of  three  daughters,  Pandroaos,  Herse,  and  Agraulos. 
After  a  reign  of  many  years,  spent  in  introducing 
among  hia  subjects  the  blessings  of  civilization,  be 
died,  leaving  tbe  kingdom  to  Cranaus,  another  au- 
tochthon. (Apotiod.,  k  c.)— Thus  much  for  tbe  fa- 
ble, which  has  become  in  our  histories  so  much  grave 
matter  of  fact.  The  truth  appears  to  be,  that  the 
whole  series  of  Attic  kings  who  are  aaid  to  have  pre- 
ceded Theseus,  including,  perhaps,  even  Theseus  him- 
self, are  mere  fictions,  owing  their  existence  to  misun- 
derstood Dimes  and  false  etymologies,  to  attempte  to 
explain  ancient  customs  and  religious  rites,  ana  to  a 
wish  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  a  nation  or  a  family  by 
iving  it  a  founder  in  a  remote  age.  At  tbe  head  of 
ia  list  of  Attic  kings  is  commonly  placed  Ogygte. 
The  evidence  of  hia  historical  existence  is  so  slight 
that  bis  name  baldly  appears  deserving  of  remark. 
Whether  we  make  it  equivalent,  as  some  do,  to  ap- 
Xaloc,  or  trace  it,  with  other  etymologists,  to  a  rout 
yvyv,  meaning  night  or  darkness,  in  either  esse  the 
name  is  merely  figurative,  and  ia  intended  to  refer, 
not  to  an  individual,  but  to  a  period  of  remote  and 
obscure  antiquity.— Next  in  order  comes  Cecropa, 
whom  we  ought  to  regard  aa  being,  in  genuine  Attic 
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table,  die  fint  king  of  Attic*;  the  true  autochthon 
from  whom,  according  to  the  popnlar  faith,  the  Attic 
people  had  their  origin.  The  story  of  hie  being  half 
man,  half  serpent,  is  only  an  expression  of  hia  autoch- 
thonous nature.  For  in  Herodotus  (1,  78),  the  ex- 
planation given  by  the  Telmeeaiana  of  the  serpents 
devoured  by  the  horses  at  Sardis  is,  tym  elvai  yjjt 
valSa,  "that  the  snake  is  a  child  of  earth."  The 
story  of  his  leading  a  colony  from  Seis,  in  Egypt,  to 
Athens,  is  a  compart  lively  late  invention,  and  entitled 
to  no  credit.  (Philol.  Museum,  6,  p.  867. )  The  very 
name  Cecrope  (Kexpof)  itself  appears  to  be  nothing 
else  than  a  synonyms  of  airox&uv.  The  rhn(,  or 
cicada,  was  always  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  a 
symbol  of  their  auXoehthonia.  As  the  eggs  of  this  in- 
sect fall  to  the  ground  from  the  stalks  on  which  they 
are  deposited  (Arietot.,  Hut.  An.,  5,  84),  and  are 
hatched  in  greet  numbers  in,  showery  weather,  it  was 
natural  that  the  vulgar  should  consider  the  earth  as 
producing  them.  Now  one  of  the  names  of  the  ci- 
cada is  Ktpmf  (Mian,  Hut.  An.,  10,  44),  the  origi- 
nal form  of  which  would  eeem  to  bare  been  Kpixmp, 
referring,  as  well  as  rtrrif,  to  the  peculiar jound  which 
the  insect  emits.  Cecrope,  therefore  (K  expee),  Kpf- 
mp),  is  in  reality  nothing  more  than  the  cicada  itself, 
the  emblem  of  autochtkotaa,  converted  into  the  first 
king  of  Athens.  This  is  rendered  still  more  probable 
by  the  names  of  his  daughters.  As  the  ancients  sup- 
posed the  cicada  to  be  produced  from  the  ground,  so 
they  thought  that  it  was  wholly  nourished  by  the  dew. 
Hence  the  names  Ilavipoaof  ('<  All-dewy")  and  *Ep<nj 
("  Dew"),  given  to  two  of  the  daughters  of  the  fabled 
Oecrops.  The  third  name,  'KypmAot  ("  Puldpiper"), 
'»  equally  appropriate  to  the  cicada,  of  whose  music 
the  ancients  thought  so  highly,  that  it  was  doubted 
whether  the  Ionian*  did  not  wear  the  golden  cicada  in 
heir  hair  in  honour  of  Apollo.  (Schcd.  ad  Arittopk., 
Nub.,  971.) — But  what  becomes  of  the  legend  respect- 
.ng  the  part  that  Cecrope  bore  in  the  controversy  be- 
tween Neptune  and  Minerva  1  It  is  not  difficult  to. 
perceive,  that  in-  this  tradition  a  record  is  preserved  of 
the  rivalry  that  arose  between  two  classes  of  the  Attic 
copulation,  the  one  devoted  to  maritime  pursuits,  and 
tuning  st  commercial  eminence,  the  other  contented 
with  their  own  domestic  resources,  and  preferring  the 
tranquil  occupations  of  agricultural  and  pastoral  life, 
which  were  typified  by  the  emblematic  aymbol  of 
peace.  The  victory  of  Minerva,  which  it  commem- 
orates, is  a  true  and  significant  expression  of  the  con- 
dition of  this  country,  and  of  the  habits  of  its  people, 
from  the  days  of  Cecrops  to  those  of  Themistocles. 
(  Wordmorth'i  Greece,  p.  83). — Cranatu  comes  next 
in  the  list  of  Attic  kings.  He  was  also  an  autochthon, 
contemporary  with  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  He  mar- 
ried Pedias,  and  the  issue  of  their  wedlock  was  At- 
this.  What  is  this  but  the  legend  of  a  union  between 
the  inhabitants  of  toe  hills  (Kpawa)  y%,  the  rocky 
country)  with  those  of  the  plains  of  Attica  (Heieaf, 
to*  plain  country)!  and  thus  Attica  ('AroVf)  WM 
formed  by  uniting  the  rugged  district  with  that  be- 
longing to  the  plain.  And  yet  a  hundred  histories 
have  repeated  the  name  of  Cranaus  as-  a  king  of  At- 
tica !— This  state  of  prosperity,  however,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  of  long  duration ;  for  Atthis  is  said 
to  have  died  in  early  youth ;  and  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
to  have  inundated  the  country  during  the  reign  of  Cra- 
naus, who  was  himself  driven  from  the  throne  by  the 
king  next  in  succession,  named  Amphictym.  This 
appellation,  indicating,  as  it  does, «  collector  of  neigh- 
bouring people  into  one  community,  appears  to  indicate 
an  attempt  made  in  this,  the  next  age,  to  organize 
afresh  the  social  elements,  which  had  been  diaturbed 
by  the  convulsions  of  the  previous  generation,  and  to 
combine  them  together  into  one  federal -body.  This 
design  seems  to  have  been  attended  with  success,  and 
io  have  produced  results  favourable  to  the  cultivation 


of  the  aits  of  civilized  life.  For  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Amphietyon,  and  the  representative  of  the 
slate  of  the  Athenian  nation,  as  it  existed  in  that  pe- 
riod, was  Erichtbonius.  Erichthonius  was,  in  the 
language  of  mythology,  the  son  of  Vulcan  and  Miner- 
va ;  or,  as  that  tradition  may  be  interpreted,  it  was  in 
this  age  that  the  manual  labours  which  enjoyed  the 
especial  patronage  of  those  two  deities  began  to  at- 
tract the  attention  and  assume  the  importance  which 
afterward  rendered  them  the  source  of  affluence  and, 
of  glory  to  the  possessors  of  the  Athenian  soil. 
(Wordtworth't  Greece,  p.  92,  eeqq — Philological 
Museum,  5,  p.  348,  eeqq.) 

CntjamJt  or  Oevim,  a  city  of  Phrygla,  in  the 
southwest,  at  the  sources  of  the  Many  as.  This  was  a 
small  river  which  flows  into  the  Meander,  and  which, 
according  to  Xenophon,  was  named  after  Marsyas, 
whom  Apollo  caused  to  be  flayed  alive,  and  whose 
skin  he  hung  m  the  cave  where  the  river  rises.  Cyme 
the  Younger  had  t  palace  there,  with  a  park  filled  with 
wild  beasts,  where  be  exercised  himself  in  hunting. 
Within  the  enclosure  of  this  palace  rose  the  Maunder, 
and  flowed  through  the  park  ;  the  Marsyaa  rose  in  the 
market-place.  At  the  sources  of  the  latter,  Xerxes, 
after  his  return  from  Greece,  built  a  palace  and  cita- 
del. The  inhabitants  of  Celene  were  in  after  days 
carried  off  by  Anttochas  Soter  to  the  city  of  Apamea, 
founded  by  him  a  few  miles  to  the  southeast,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Marsyas  and  Meander.  (Lee.,  38, 
18. — Xeneph.,  Anai.,  1.) 

Cxljbno,  one  of  the  harpies,  daughter  of  Neptune 
and  Terra.    (?«?.,  JEn.,  3,  346.) 

GttBirntais,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Ciricia  Trachea, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Anemurian  promontory.  It 
waa  founded  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  afterward  receiv- 
ed a  Simian  colony.  Celenderis  appears  to  have 
been  a  place  of  great  strength,  built  on  a  high  and 
craggy  precipice,  surrounded  by  the  sea.  {Tacit., 
Ann.,  3,  80.)  It  is  now  Ckdndrth  (Cramer' t 
Alia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  338.) 

Cct.cais.    Vid.  Eqaites. 

CtLius,  a  king  of  Eleusis,  father  to  Triptolemos 
by  Metanira.  He  gave  a  kind  reception  to  Ceres,  who 
taught  his  son  the  art  of  cultivating  the  earth.  (He. 
tied,  Op.  a  D.,  v.  4S3  —ApoUod.,  1,  6,  1.— Pee- 
so*.,  1,  14  —  Ktrgr.,  Georg.,  I,  183.) 

Celsus,  I.  AoLtre  Cocnclios,  a  celebrated  physi- 
cian. His  native  city  is  unknown  ;  some  writers  con- 
tending for  Rome,  other*  for  Verona.  -  (Compare  Pm- 
bricuu,  Bibl.  Lot.,  %  4,  p.  36,  teqa.)  Even  hia  very 
name  is  partly  involved  m  doubt,  some  making  it  bu- 
reaus Cornelius  Celsos,  others  Aulne.  The  time  in 
which  be  lived  has  also  been  made  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. One  class  of  writers  infer,  from  a  passage  in 
Columella  (R.  R.,  1,  1, 14,  compare  8,  17,  4,  and  4, 
8,  IX  that  he  -was  born  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  and 
lived  until  the  reign-  of  Trajan.  (SchUHng,  QuxmL 
it  Corn.  Ceui  Vita,  Lip*.,  1834,  p.  19  and  76.) 
Another  class  place  his  birth  under  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. (Compare  Le  (Here,  Hiet.  it  la  Med.,  vol. 
1,  p.  517,  eeqq. — SchuUe,  Compend.  Hut.  Mod.,  p. 
398,  tejq.)  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  he 
lived  under  Augustas  and  Tiberius,  but  wrote  rag 
works  under  the  Utter.  Celsus  composed  a  la  -ge 
work,  on  the  plan,  in  some  measure,  of  an  encyclope- 
dia, in  which  he  treated  of  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
agriculture,  and  medicine.  It  was  entitled  "  De  Ar- 
tSnu."  Unhappily,  however,  only  the  eight  books 
(from  the  8th  to  the  14th)  which  treat  of  medicine 
have  come  down  to  us.  The  best  editions  arc  that 
of  Ruhnken,  bugd.  Bat.,  1785,  and  that  of  Milligan, 
Land.,  18S8. — Roman  literature,  otherwise  so  barren 
of  good  medical  authorities,  can  boast  of  possessing 
in  Celsus  one,  who,  for  elegance,  terseness,  learning, 
good  sense,  and  practical  information,  stands  unrival- 
led.   Every  branch  of  the  profession  has  been  treated 
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•f  by  him,  and  it  may  be  well  said  of  him,  Nihil  quoi 
ttbgti  nan  onsen/.    So  complete  a  specimen  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge,  selected  by  a  sound  judgment, 
tod  adorned  with  philosophy,  is  nowhere  else  to  be 
met  with.    As  a  Roman  historian  said  of  Homer,  that 
it  who  can  believe  him  to  have  been  born  blind  rauat 
himself  be  devoid  of  every  sense,  so  may  we  venture  to 
iffinn  respecting  Celsus,  that  he  who  can  suppose  him 
lo  have  been  a  mere  compiler,  and  never  to  have 
practised  the  art  of  medicine,  most  be  totally  destitute 
of  all  professional  experience.    His  preface  contains 
tu  admirable  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the  diffea- 
eut  sects  which  bad  risen  up  in  medicine  before  his 
time ;  and  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  1st  book  there 
•re  many  pertinent  remarks  on  the  best  method  of 
preserving  the  health.    In  the  3d,  which  treats  of  the 
general  symptoms  and  phatnoroena  of  diseases  in  gen- 
eral, he  has  copied  freely  from  Hippocrates,  having,  no 
doubt,  discovered  that  "  lo  copy  nature  waa  to  copy 
him."   The  last  part  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  diet  ana  regimen  ;  and  here  his  views  will, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  even  now  be  admitted  by  the 
unprejudiced  to  be  wonderfully  correct.    Dr.  Culler*, 
with  all  his  prejudices  against  ancient  authors,  allows 
that,  "  in  moat  inetanrrs,  bis  judgment,  if  understood 
well,  might  be  found  perhaps  lo  be  very  good." — In 
the  3d  book  he  has  treated  of  fevers ;  and  here  his 
distinctions,  remarks  upon  critical  days,  and  treatment, 
will  be  found  to  be  particularly  deserving  of  attention. 
Venesection  and  cold  applications  to  the  bead  are  the 
general  remedies  which  he  most  approves  of,  and  hap- 
py would  it  have  been  for  mankind  if  the  masters  of 
the  profession  had  been  content  to  follow  this  simple 
plan  of  treatment,  instead  of  being  carried  sway  by 
such  specious  theories  as  the.  Culleoiau  and  Brunoni- 
ao,  which  all  must  now  admit  have  introduced  very 
mistaken  and  fatal  viewa  of  practice.    The  other  part* 
of  his  work  it  is  unnecessary  to  go  over  minutely  ;  but 
we  would  point  out,  aa  particularly  valuable,  his  di- 
visions and  treatment  of  ulcere.    It  is  remarkable  that 
no  one  has  treated  of  diseases  of  the  *'  obsacna 
p*rte*"  with  the  same  precision  that  be  baa  done. 
The  different  shades  of  cutaneous  diseases,  which  are 
fouod  so  difficult  to  define,  he  has  marked  with  a  sur- 
prising degree  of  precision.    But,  of  the  whole  work, 
the  most  interesting  part,  perhaps,  is  the  7th  book, 
which  treats  of  the  operation*  of  surgery.    His  ac- 
count of  those  performed  upon  the  eye  may  be  in- 
stanced as  particularly  excellent.    The  operating  for 
couching  the  cataract  is  described  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  it  is  now  performed.    The  ancients  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  extracting.    The  op- 
eration of  lithotomy,  as  described  by  him,  though  not 
exactly  the  same  as  that  now  generally  practised,  baa, 
even  at  the  present  dsy,  its  admirers,  among  whom  we 
may  mention  the  celebrated  Dupuylrens,  who  has  re- 
vived it  at  Pahs,  and  considers  it  to  possess  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  common  plan  of  affording  a  freer 
passage  to  the  stone.    Mr.  Charles  Bell,  of  London, 
has  also  operated  much  in  the  same  way  upon  boys, 
u>  whom,  by-the-by,  Celsus  restricts  his  practice. 
Gels  as  baa  the  merit  of  being  the  first  author  who 
makes  mention  of  the  application  of  the  ligature  to 
arteries  for  stopping  hemorrhage.    The  ligature  is 
also  mentioned  by  Heliodorus  in  a  sbert  tract  on  am- 
putation preserved  by  Nicetas,  by  Galen  in  nearly 
twenty  places,  by  Aetius,  Paul  us  iEgineta,  Ariceona, 
Rhazez,  Avenzoar,  and  Albucasis  ;  so  that  it  cannot 
with  any  propriety  be  called  a  modern  invention. — In 
the  last  hook  be  treats  minutely  of  fractures  and  dislo- 
cations: and  hare,  of  course,  bs  avails  himself  of  the 
correct  views  previously  laid  down  by  Hippocrates. 
One  may  venture  to  affirm  that,  even  at  the  present 
day,  he  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  wri- 
tings of  Celsus,  and  has  learned  to  reduce  his  knowl- 
edge to  practice,  will  prove  a  useful  and  distinguished 


member  of  bis  profession. — II.  A  Platonic,  or,  accord- 
ing to  others,  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  lived  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  His  name 
is  famous  as  that  of  one  of  the  bitterest  enemies  of 
Christianity.  From  a  motive  of  curiosity,  or,  perhaps, 
in  order  to  be  better  able  to  combat  the  new  religion, 
Celsus  caused  himself  to  be  initiated  into  the  myste- 
ries of  Christianity,  and  to  be  received  into  that  secret 
society  which  St.  Clement  of  Rome  is  supposed  to 
have  founded. .  (Compare  Ketiuer,  Agtvt,  oitr  ier 
gekeme  Wdthunit  dm-  CkrisUn,  cVc.,  Jena,  18.19, 
8vo.)  It  appears,  however,  that  the  sincerity  of  toe 
neophyte  wss  distrusted,  and  that  be  was  refused  ad- 
mittance into  the  higher  ceremonies.  The  discontent 
to  which  this  gave  rise  in  the  breast  of  Celsus,  infla- 
med hie  resentment  against  the  Christians,  and  he  wrote 
a  work  against  them,  entitled  'AX*r%  loyof,  "  A  true 
discourse,"  in  which  he  employed  all  the  resources  of 
his  intellect  and  eloquence  to  paint  Christianity  as  a 
ridiculous  and  contemptible  system,  and  its  followers 
aa  a  sect  dangerous  lo  the  well-being  of  to*  state. 
There  is  no  falsehood  to  which  be  bss  not  recourse  in 
order  to  represent  in  an  untrue  light  the  Christian 
scheme  of  morals,  to  parody  and  falsify  the  text  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  and  to  calumniate  the  char- 
acter of  Jesus  Christ  arid  his  disciples.  He  styles 
Christianity  s  doctrine  tending  to  pervert  and  corrupt 
the  human  race  (ioyoc  Aipwyopevef  Toy  raw  M)pu- 
iruv  pirn),  and  exhorts  the  government  to  extirpate 
the  sect,  if  it  wishes  to  save  the  empire.  The  dis- 
course itself  is  lost ;  bat  Origan,  who  refuted  it,  in  • 
work  divided  into  eight  books,  has  given  us  so  com- 
plete an  extract  from  it,  that,  by  the  aid  of  this,  we  can 
follow  all  the  principal  reasoning*  of  the  author.  Cel. 
aua  wrote  also  a  work  against  magicians  and  sorcerers 
(Kara  Uapjv),  which  is  cited  by  Origen  and  Lueian. 
The  latter,  who  waa  his  friend,  addressed  to  him  ti» 
memoir  en  Alexander,  the  falae  prophet,  in  which  he 
extols  the  wisdom  of  Celsus,  his  love  for  truth,  sad 
his  amiable  manners.  (SckHU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr  ,  voL  6, 
p.  106,  arff .) — III.  Albinovanus,  a  friend  of  Horace, 
warned  against  plagiarism  (Epat ,  I,  3,  IS)  and  plea- 
santly ridiculed  (Epi*U  1,  8)  for  hi*  foibles. 

Csltje,  a  general  name  for  the  whole  Gallic  race, 
but,  in  a  special  sense,  an  appellation  given  to  the  most 
indigenous  and  extensive  of  the  three  great  tribes  that 
occupied  Gaul  in  the  days  of  Cauuur.    (Fid.  Gallia.) 

CsxTiraxi,  a  people  of  Spain,  brave  and  powerful, 
who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
country.  According  to  Diodorua  Siculus  (5,  33),  they 
were  composed  of  two  nations,  the  Celts  and  Iberi, 
whence  their  name,  which,  perhaps,  waa  used  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  that  of  the  Celts)  beyond  the  Pyre- 
nees in  Gaol.  Their  cavalry  were  excellent,  and  fought 
equally  well  on  foot  and  on  horseback-  Niebuhr  consid- 
ers the  fact  fat  from  proved  that  the  Celts  of  Iberia  were 
strangers  from  Gaul  who  had  migrated  into  that  coun- 
try. No  definite  tradition  of  this  event  is,  according 
to  him,  to  be  found ;  not  even  in  Diodorua.  This  as- 
sertion, however,  is  altogether  untenable,  and  is  based 
upon  the  strange  hypothesis  that  different  races  of  hu- 
man beings  were  originally  created,  and  that  mankind 
did  not  apring  from  one  common  parent.  (Compare 
Niebukr,  Rom.  Hi*.,  vol.  8,  p.  256.)  The  Cel.iberi 
were  reduced  beneath  the  Roman  away  in  the  Sertori- 
sn  war,  after  a  long  and  brave  resistance.  They  were 
divided  into  six  tribes,  the  Bellones,  Arevaci,  Peleo- 
deoes,  Ditthi,Belli,  and  Lusones.  The  country  of  the 
Celtiberi  was  sometimes  called  Cekiberia,  and  border- 
ed, on  the  east,  upon  the  Edetani  and  the  range  of 
Meant  Ortospeda ;  on  the  north  upon  the  Iberus ;  on 
the  west  upon  the  Tsgus  and  the  Carpetani ;  on  the 
sooth  upon  the  Oretani.  It  comprised,  therefore,  what 
ia  now  the  southwestern  part  of  Aragw,  the  southern 
part  of  Navarre,  the  eastern  portion  of  OU  CttiUU,  and 
the  northeastern  difwion  of  New  OutiU.  («i».,  a, 
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3  — Id.,  4,  S3.— La.,  Epit.,  48.-  Eutrop.,  4,  16.— 
Jiiior.,  Hitp.  Citron.  Golk.,  p.  173.) 

CiltIci,  a  people  of  LusiUnia,  whose  territory  lay 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Tagua,  and  between  that  river 
and  the  Turdetani.  They  were  of  Celtic  origin,  ai 
their  name  imports,  and  their  country  answered  to 
what  ia  now  the  southern  part  of  Alonteiot.  Their 
chief  town  waa  Paz  Julia,  now  Beja.  (Plan.,  8,  1. — 
/«*.,  4,  31.) 

Cekxom  ,  a  promontory  of  Eubcea,  which  formed  the 
extreme  point  of  the  island  towards  the  northwest. 
The  modem  name  is  Lithada.  (Strab.,  444. — PUn., 
4,  13.— Ptol.,  p.  87.) 

CknchskjE ,  I.  a  harbour  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  from  which  this  city  traded  with  Asia,  the  Cyc- 
lases, and  the  Euiine.  (Strabo,  880.)  It  waa  about 
seventy  stadia  from  the  city  itself ;  and  the  road  thither 
appears,  from  the  account  of  Pausaniaa,  to  have  been 
lined  with  temples  and  sepulchres.  Dr.  Clarke  ob- 
serves, that  the  remains  at  Cenchres  faithfully  com* 
spond  with  the  description  given  by  Pausaniaa  of  the 
spot.  Sir  W.  Gell  says  the  place  ia  still  called  Ken- 
chret.  (Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  307.) — II.  A  village  of 
Argolia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  southwest  of 
Argos.  A  tumulna  was  here  erected  to  some  Argives 
who  had  fallen  in  a  battle  with  the  Spartans.  (Strabo, 
876.) 

ClHcniia,  a  small  island  off  the  Spireum  Prom- 
ontorium  of  Argolia.    (Plin.,  4,  11.) 

CencheIub,  a  river  of  Ionia  rear  Epheeus  and  Mount 
Sotmiseus,  where  the  Curetes,  according  to  some,  con- 
cealed and  protected  Latona  after  her  delivery,  whon 
she  was  pursued  by  the  power  of  Juno.  (Strab.,  689. 
— Tacit.,  Ann.,  8,  61.) 

Cihimagni,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the  Trino- 
bantea,'  on  the  eastern  coast,  forming  part  of  tbe  great 
nation  of  the  Iceni.  (Vid.  Iceni.)  Lipsios,  however, 
rejects  the  term  Cenimagni,  where  it  occurs  in  tbe 
text  of  Caesar  (0.  <?.,  3,  31),  on  the  ground  that  this 
race  are  nowhere  else  mentioned  among  tbe  British 
tribes,  and  be  proposes  to  read  in  place  of  it,  Iceni, 
Cangi.  Tbe  author  of  the  Greek  paraphrase  of  Cesar 
baa  Kevifiavol,  whence  Vossius  conjectured  tbe  true 
reading  to  be  Cenotrumi,  and  supposed  this  nation  to 
have  crossed  over  from  Gaol.  (Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr. 
ad  Cos.,  p.  831,  teqq.) 

Cbnina.    Vjd.  Csmma. 

Cinohani,  a  people  of  Gaol,  belonging  to  the  nation 
of  the  Aulerci.   ( Vid.  Aolerci.) 

Censobis,  two  magistrates  of  great  authority  at 
Rome,  first  created  A.U.C.  813.  The  office  of  the 
censors  waa  chiefly  to  estimate  tbe  fortunes,  and  to  in- 
apect  the  morals  of  the  citizens.  For  a  full  account 
of  their  duties,  Ac.,  consult  Adam*,  Rom.  Ant.' 

CiNBoaiNus,  I.  one  of  the  ephemeral  Roman  emper- 
ors who  appeared  in  so  great  numbers  under  the  reign 
of  Gallienus,  and  are  known  in  later  Roman  history 
as  "  the  thirty  tyrants."  (Treb.  Pollio,  in  Hut.  Aug. 
Script.,  vol.  3,  p.  354,  rd.  Hack.)  Censorious  bad 
been  distinguished  in  csmps  and  in  the  senate  ;  he  had 
been  twice  consul,  twice  pnstorian  prefect,  three  times 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  four  times  proconsul.  After 
having  passed  through  this  honourable  career,  he  re- 
tired to  the  country,  being  now  advanced  in  years,  and 
lame  from  a  Wound  he  had  received  in  the  war  against 
the  Persians  daring  the  reign  of  Valerian.  It  waa  un- 
der these  circumstances  that  he  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, A.D.  369,  in  spite,  aa  it  would  appear,  of  hia 
own  wishes;  and  by  a  species  of  pleasantry  be  was 
aurnamed,  or  rather  nicknamed,  Claudius,  in  allusion  to 
his  lameness  (elaudut,  "lame").  The  strict  disci- 
pline, however,  which  he  wished  to  introduce,  gave  of- 
fence, and  he  waa  slain  by  the  very  soldiers  who  had 
raised  him  to  the  throne.  (Treb.  Poll.,  Vit.  Cent.)— 
II.  A  grammarian  and  philosopher,  who  flourished 
under  Maximus  and  Gordianua,  about  A.D.  388.  He 
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wrote  a  small  work  entitled  "  De  die  Nalali,"  which  waa 
so  called  because  composed  on  occasion  of  the  birth- 
day of  bis  friend  Cerellius.  It  treats  of  the  time 
of  birth,  of  the  influence  of  one's  Genius,  as  well  at 
that  of  the  stars,  upon  the  birth-period  of  an  individ- 
ual ;  and  embraces  many  other  topics  of  a  chronolo- 

S'cal,  mathematical,  and  cosmograpbical  character, 
anio,  therefore,  who  edited  the  work  in  1583,  separ- 
ated the  latter  part  of  this  production  from  the  rest, 
and  regards  it  as  a  fragment  of  an  unknown  author, 
"  De  naturaH  inttitutione."  Tbe  style  of  Censorims 
is  good,  though  not  free,  of  course,  from  the  blemishes 
natural  to  his  time.  We  have  also  a  fragment,  de  Me- 
frit,  by  this  same  writer.  He  composed  also  a  work 
on  accents,  and  another  on  geometry,  but  these  last  two 
have  not  reached  us.  The  best  edition  of  Censorinus 
ia  that  of  Havercamp,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1743, 8vo,  reprinted 
in  1767.  (B'dkr,  Getch.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  661.) 
The  latest  edition  is  that  of  Gruber,  Nuremb.,  1805, 
8vo. 

Cbhtadbi,  a  Theaaalian  race  fabled  to  have  been 
half-men  half-horses. — The  Centaurs  and  LapKhe  are 
two  mythic  tribes,  which  are  always  mentioned  to- 
gether.   The  former  are  spoken  of  twice  in  the  Iliad, 
under  the  appellation  of  vnli-creaturet  (vijpcc),  and 
once  under  their  proper  name.  (17.,  1,368. — To.,2,743. 
—A.,  11, 883.)  We  also  find  the  name  Centaurs  in  the 
Odyssey  (31,  308).    They  seem  to  have  been  a  rods 
mountain-tribe,  dwelling  on  and  about  Mount  Pelion. 
It  is  very  doubtful  whether  Homer  and  Hesiod  con- 
ceived them  to  be  of  a  mingled  form,  aa  they  wets 
subsequently  represented.    In  the  fight  of  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapithsj  on  the  shield  of  Hercules,  the  lat- 
ter appear  in  panoply  fighting  with  spears,  while  tbe 
former  wield  pine-clubs.    (Het.,  Scut.  Here.,  178, 
teqq.)   Pindar  ia  the  earliest  poet  extant  who  express- 
ly describes  them  as  aemi-ferine.     According  to  him 
(Pyth.,  3,  78,  teqq.),  the  offspring  of  Ixicn  and  the 
cloud  (vid.  Ixion)  waa  a  son  named  Centauras,  who, 
when  grown  up,  wandered  about  the  foot  of  Mount 
Pelion,  where  he  united  with  the  Magnesian  mares,  who 
brought  forth  the  Centaurs,  a  race  partaking  of  the 
form  of  both  parents,  their  lowerparta  resembling  their 
dams,  their  upper  their  sire.    The  common  account 
makes  the  Centaurs  to  have  been  the  immediate  off- 
spring of  Ixion  and  the  cloud.    By  hia  wife  Dia,  Ixion 
had  a  son  named  Pirlthous,  who  married  Hippodamit, 
daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos.    The  chiefs  of 
his  own  tribe,  the  Lapithas,  were  all  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding, aa  were  also  the  Centaurs,  who  dwelt  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pelion.    Theseus,  Nestor,  and  other 
strangers  were  likewise  present.    At  the  fesst,  Eorj- 
tion,  one  of  the  Centaurs,  becoming  intoxicated  with 
the  wine,  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  bride ;  tbe 
other  Centaurs  followed  his  example,  and  a  dreadful 
conflict  arose,  in  which  several  of  them  were  slain. 
Tbe  Centaurs  were  finally  driven  from  Pelion,  and 
obliged  to  retire  to  other  regions.    (Ovid,  Met,  U, 
310,  teqq.—Diod.  Sic,  4,  70. >— According  to  tbe 
earliest  version  of  this  legend,  Eurytion,  the  Centaur, 
being  invited  to  the  mansion  of  Pirithous,  got  intoxi- 
cated, and  behaved  so  ill,  that  the  heroes  rose,  and, 
dragging  him  to  the  door,  cut  off  hia  ears  and  nose, 
which  waa  the  occasion  of  "  strife  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  men."   (Od.,  31,  395,  teqq  )    When  Her- 
cules was  on  his  way  to  hunt  the  Erymanthian  boat, 
he  was  entertained  by  the  Centaur  Pholue ;  and  this 
gave  rise  to  a  conflict  between  him  and  the  other  Cen- 
taurs, which  terminated  in  the  total  discomfiture  of  the 
latter. — The  most  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  wis 
Chiron,  the  son  of  Saturn  by  the  nymph  Philyra. 
(Vid.  Chiron.)— It  ia  tbe  opinion  of  Buttmann  (%• 
tholognt,  vol.  3,  p.  38),  that  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitb* 
are  two  purely  noetic  names,  used  to  distinguish  two 
opposite  races  of  men ;  the  former,  the  rude  horse- 
riding  tribes,  which  tradition  records  to  have  hen 
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spread  oyer  the  north  of  Greece ;  the  latter,  the  more 
civilised  race,  which  founded  towns,  and  gradually 
drove  their  wild  neighbours  back  into  the  mountains. 
He  therefore  thinks  the  exposition  of  Centaurs  aa  Arr- 
pcrctrt  (from  Ktvrelv  rt/v  aipav)  not  an  improbable 
one,  for  that  very  idea  is  suggested  by  the  figure  of  a 
Cossack,  leaning  forward  with  his  protruded  lance  as 
he  gallops  along.  He  regards,  however,  the  idea  of 
urravpot  having  been  in  its  origin  simply  Ktvrup  as 
much  more  probable.  Lapithsj  may,  he  thinks,  have 
signified  Stone-pertuadert  (from  Xiaf  netBeiv),  a  po- 
etic appellation  for  the  builders  of  towns.  He  supposes 
Hippodamia,  aa  her  name  aeema  to  intimate,  to  have 
been  a  Centanresa,  married  to  the  prince  of  the  Ltpi- 
the,  and  thus  accounts  for  the  Centaurs  having  benn 
at  the  wedding.  (Mytkologut,  I.  c. — Ktigktiey"*  My- 
thology, p.  316,  teqq.) — Knight  takes  a  very  different 
view  of  the  legend.  The  horse,  aa  he  observes,  was 
sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  Rivera,  and  was  employed 
as  a  general  symbol  of  the  waters.  The  Centaurs  ap- 
pear to  him  to  have  been  the  same  symbol  partly  hu- 
manized. According  to  this  explanation,  the  legend 
respecting  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitba  will  have  refer- 
ence to  the  draining  of  some  parts  of  Thessaly  by  that 
old  Pebsgic  nee.  {Knigkft  Enquiry,  dec.,  $  111, 
sua. — CLut.  Jour*.,  vol.  36,  p.  84,  teqq.) 

Csimrna,*  river  of  Armenia  Major,  flowing  under 
the  rampana  of  Tigranocerta,  and  falling  into  the  Eu- 
phrates. The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Nieephoriua, 
"  that  brings  victory,"  probably  on  account  of  some 
battle  gained  in  its  vicinity  during  the  time  of  the 
Syrian  kings.  It  separated  Armenia  from  the  country 
of  the  Cardocbi,  and  ia  no w  the  Bitlit-Soo.  (Xen., 
Altai.,  4,  3.— Mvaurt,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  236.) 

CcsTaons,  s  people  of  Gaul,  among  the  Alpea 
Grata,  who,  along  with  the  Graioceli  and  Caturigea, 
were  defeated  by  Cesar  in  several  engagements. 
Their  chief  city  was  Forum  Claudii  Cantronum,  now 
Centra*.    (Lematrt,  Index  Gtogr.  md  Com.,  p.  831.) 

Cumin  Cblub,  a  seaport  town  of  Etruria,  north- 
east of  Caere.  It  ia  better  known  under  the  name  of 
Trajani  Partus,  that  emperor  having  caused  a  magnifi- 
cent harbour  to  be  constructed  there,  which  Pliny  the 
younger  has  described  in  one  of  his  epistles  (6,  31). 
Two  immense  piers  formed  the  port,  which  was  semi- 
circular, while  an  island,  constructed  artificially  of  im- 
mense masses  of  rock,  brought  there  by  vessels  and 
sunk  ia  the  sea,  served  aa  a  breakwater  in  front  and 
supported  a  pharos.  The  coast  being  very  destitute 
of  shelter  for  vessels  of  burden,  this  work  of  Trajan 
was  of  great  national  benefit.  Previous  to  Trajan's 
improvements  the  place  was  very  thinly  inhabited,  and 
received  its  name  from  the  mean  and  scanty  abodes 
scattered  here  and  there  along  the  shore.  Centum 
Cells)  having  been  deatroyed  by  the  Saracens,  the  in- 
habitants built  another  town  at  some  distance  inland, 
but  afterward  they  reoceupied  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
which,  from  that  circumstance,  obtained  its  present 
name  of  Cvnta  Vecckia.  {Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p.  301,  teqq. — Mmnert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  9,  p.  373.) 

CBsrromrvf  at,  the  members  of  a  court  of  justice  at 
Rome.  There  were  originally  chosen  three  from  each 
of  the  35  tribes  of  the  people,  and,  though  10ft,  they 
were  always  called  Centumvirs.  They  were  after- 
ward increased  to  the  number  of  180,  but  still  kept 
their  original  name.  They  seem  to  have  been  first  insti- 
tuted soon  after  the  creation  of  the  pretor  peregrinus. 
The  causes  that  came  before  them  in  the  time  of  the 
republic  are  enumerated  by  Cicero.  They  judged 
men  chiefly  concerning  testaments  and  inheritances. 
(Cic,  Or.,  1,  38.— Fai.  Max.,  7,  7.— QuintU.,  4.  1, 
7.)  After  the  time  of  Augustus,  however,  they  formed 
the  council  of  the  prater,  and  judged  in  the  most  im- 
portant causes.  When  the  number  of  the  Centnroviri 
reached  180,  they  were  divided  into  four  councils, 
i  only  into  two,  and  sometimes,  in  important 


causes,  they  judged  all  together.  A  cause  before 
them  could  not  be  adjourned.  (PKn.,  Ep.,  1,  18. — 
Id.,  4,  34.)  Ten  men  were  appointed,  five  senators 
and  five  equites,  to  assemble  these  councils,  and  pre- 
side  in  them  in  the  absence  of  the  praetor.  {Sutton., 
Aug.,  30.)  Trials  before  tho  centumviri  were  held 
usually  in  the  Basilica  Julia,  sometimes  in  the-  forum. 
(Consult  Heineeciut,  Antiq.  Rom.,  id  Haubold,  4,  8, 
9,  p.  064.) 

CsNTUtfPA  (re  Kwropwra. — Plot.,  Kevroipinai. — 
Sit.  Ital.,  CsNTumra),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Siculi, 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Sicily,  near  Catena.  After 
the  Roman  conquest  of  the  island  it  became  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  corn-trade  to  Italy.  The  modern 
Centorbi  appears  to  mark  the  ancient  site.  {Man- 
ner!, Gtogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  X,  p.  416.) 

Ccos  (also  called  C«a,  Pirn.,  4,  13.— Own*,  Met., 
7,  368,  dec),  an  island  of  the  yfcgean,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
ladea,  opposite  the  promontory  of  Sunium  in  Attica. 
It  was  rained  for  its  fertility  and  rich  pastures.  Pliny 
(4,  IS)  writes,  that  it  had  been  torn  from  Euboea,  and 
was  once  500  stadia  in  length,  but  nearly  four  parts 
were  carried  away  by  the  sea  on  the  aide  of  Bceotia. 
Herodotus  states,  that  it  was  an  Ionian  colony  peo- 
pled from  Africa,  and  furnished  a  few  ships  both  at 
Artemiaium  and  Salamis  (8, 1).  From  this  island,  aa 
Varro  reports,  a  greater  degree  of  elegance  waa  intro- 
duced in  female  dress.  {Pirn.,  I.  c.)  It  once  pos- 
sessed four  towns,  named  Iulis,  Carthea,  Coressia, 
and  Pceesss,  but  in  Strabo's  time  only  the  two  former 
remained,  the  population  of  the  others  having  been 
transferred  to  them.  Iulis  wsa  the  birthplace  of  Si- 
monides,  and  ia  probably  represented  by  the  modern 
Zea,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  island.  It  ia  said 
that  the  laws  of  this  town  decreed,  that  every  man,  on 
reaching  his  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  by 
poison,  in  order  to  leave  to  others  a  sufficient  main- 
tenance.  This  ordinance  is  said  to  have  Keen  pro- 
mulgated when  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  Athe- 
nians. (Strata,  486.— Mian,  V.  H.,  8,  37.— Cra- 
mer'* Ane.  Greeet,  vol.  3,  p.  401,  teqq.) 

CspbillbnIa,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  south- 
west of  Ithaca,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  strait 
of  aix  miles.  It  is  now  Cefalonia,  and  forms  one  of 
the  seven  Ionian  islands.  Strabo  (456)  asserts,  that 
it  was  about  three  hundred  stadia  in  circuit,  or  thir- 
ty-eight miles ;  Pliny  (4,  18),  forty-four  milea  ;  but 
both  are  very  far  short  of  the  real  measurement,  which 
is  little  leas  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The 
more  ancient  name  of  this  large  island  was  Samoa,  aa 
we  learn  from  Homer.  (Od.,  4,  671.)  But  the  poet 
elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Cephalleniana  aa  the  subjects 
of  Ulysses.  (17.,  3,  631.)  All  the  writers  of  antiqui- 
ty agree  in  deriving  the  name  of  Cephallenia  from 
Cephalus,  who  aettled  here  after  his  expedition  against 
the  Telebom,  in  which  he  accompanied  Amphitry- 
on. {Strabo,  I.  e.)  The  Cephalleniana  did  not  share 
in  the  glory  of  the  victory  of  Salamis,  but  one  of  their 
cities  sent  s  few  soldiers  to  Plates.  {Herodot.,  9, 
38.)  Prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  wsr,  the  whole  isl- 
and was  conquered  by  an  Athenian  fleet  commanded 
by  Tolmides.  But  its  subjugation  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  permanent,  aince  Thncydides  mentions, 
that,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  war,  it  was 
brought  under  the  dominion  of  Athens,  without  a 
struggle,  by  a  fleet  of  one  hundred  triremes  (8,  30). 
There  were  four  cities  in  the  island.  Palle  or  Pale, 
Cranii,  Same,  and  Proni.  Besides  these  well-known 
cities,  Stephanua  Byxantinua  assigns  to  Cephallenia  a 
town  called  Taphos,  of  which  some  remains  are  said 
to  exist  near  the  modern  village  of  Taphiot,  on  the 
western  coast  of  the  island.  {DodweWt  Tour,  vol.  1, 
p.  75.)  Strabo  reports,  that,  towards  the  close  of  the 
Roman  republic  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero 
in  his  consulship,  resided  in  Cephallenia  during  his 
exile,  and  acquired  such  an  influence  over  the  inhabr- 
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tantt  that  he  appeared  to  have  the  direction  of  the 
whole  island.  He  had  projected  the  foundation  of  a 
new  city,  but  the  work  waa  never  executed.  (Cra- 
mer't  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  40,  teg.) 

CiPHii.JoN,  a  Greek  writer,  wboae  native  country 
is  unknown.  Suidas,  it  is  true,  makes  him  to  have 
been  hern  at  Gergitba  in  Troas,  but  the  lexicographer 
evidently  confounds  him  with  another  writer  named 
Cophalon.  (Vat,  Hist.  Gr.,1,  12.)  Cephalion  is 
■aid  to  have  lived  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  to 
have  been  exiled  to  Sicily  for  some  offence  given  to 
the  emperor.  He  wrote  an  Abridgment  of  Universal 
History  (Ivvnftoc  'loroputdc )  from  Ninus  to  the  death 
of  Alexander.  It  waa  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  like  the 
work  of  Herodotus,  and,  tike  this  also,  was  divided 
into  nine  books,  each  named  after  one  of  .the  Muses. 
He  composed  also  rhetorical  declamations.  His  works 
are  lost.  (Photius,  Cod.,  68— vol.  1,  p.  34,  cd.  Bek- 
iter. — Kuslerad  Suid.,s.v.) 

CiPHALON.a  native  of  Gergitba  in  Troas,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding.  Cephslon  wrote  an 
historical  work,  entitled  Trojan  Event*  (Touixa).  He 
appears  to  have  been  anterior  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
and  is  considered  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassos 
worthy  of  reliance  as  an  historical  writer.  His  work 
is  lost.   {Dion,  Hoi.,  Ant.  Rom.,  1, 49,  et  73.) 

CephIlos,  I.  the  son  of  De'ion,  and  a  grandson  of 
.Eolus,  was  married  to  Procris,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Erechtbeus.  They  dwelt  at  Thoricoa  in  Attics,  and 
lived  happily  together,  till  curiosity  to  try  the  fidelity 
of  his  wife  entered  the  mind  of  Cepbalus.  Feigning 
a  journey  of  eight  yean,  be  disguised  himself  and 
came  to  Procris  with  a  splendid  jewel,  which  he  offer- 
ed to  her  on  dishonourable  terms.  After  much  hesita- 
tion she  yielded,  when  her  husband  discovered  himself 
and  reproached  her  with  her  conduct  She  fled  from 
him  in  shame,  but  they  were  soon  after  reconciled. 
Cephalua  went  constantly  to  the  cbase  ;  and  Procris 
growing  suspicious,  ss  she  had  failed  herself,  fancied 
that  he  was  attracted  by  the  charms  of  some  other  fair 
one.  She  questioned  the  slave  who  used  to  accom- 
pany him ;  and  he  told  her,  that  his  master  used  fre- 
quently to  ascend  the  summit  of  a  hill,  and  cry  out, 
" Come,  Nephela,  come  !"  Procris  went  to  the  des- 
ignated hill,  and  concealed  herself  in  a  thicket ;  and 
on  ber  husband's  crying,  "  Come,  Nephela,  come  !" 
(which  was  nothing  more  than  an  invocation  for  some 
cloud  to  interpose  itself  between  him  and  the  scorching 
beams  of  the  sun),  she  rushed  forward  towards  ber 
husband,  who,  in  his  astonishment,  threw  his  dart  and 
unwittingly  killed  her.  (Pherecydes,  ap.  Schol.  ad 
Od  ,  11,  321.)  Thia  legend  ia  told  with  great  varia- 
tions, which  it  is  not  worth  while  here  to  enumerate. 
'Consult  Hygin.,  fab.,  189.—  Ovid,  Met.,  7,  661, 
seqq.—Pausan.,  9,  19,  l.—ApoUod.,  3,  16,  1. — An- 
ton. Lib.,  c.  41.)  Cephalua,  for  hia  involuntary  crime, 
was  banished.  He  went  to  Thebes,  which  was  at 
that  time  ravaged  by  a  fox,  which  nothing  could  over- 
take, and  he  joined  Amphitryon  in  the  chase  of  it. 
His  dog  Lialaps  ran  it  down ;  but,  just  as  he  was 
catching  it,  Jupiter  turned  them  both  to  stone.  (Avol- 
led.,  2, 4,  7.)  Cephalua  then  aided  Amphitryon  against 
the  Teleboans,  and  on  their  conquest  he  settled  in 
the  island  named  from  him  Cephallenia.  Thia  last- 
mentioned  circumstance,  however,  is  a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  name.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  381, 
itqq.) — II.  An  Athenian  orator,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  and  waa  one 
of  those  that  contributed  most  to  overthrow  the  rule 
of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Although  he  lived  during  a 
very  stormy  period,  and  although  no  one  ever  propo- 
sed or  caused  to  be  passed  more  laws  than  he  did,  yet 
he  never  had  any  accusation  brought  against  him,  a 
remarkable,  fact  in  the  history  of- Athens.  We  must 
not  confound  him  with  Cephalua,  the  father  of  Lysias, 
who  came  from  Syracuse  and  settled  at  Athena.  Sui- 
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das  makes  Cepbalus  to  hare  been  the  first  orator  that 
made  uae  of  an  exordium  and  peroration.  (Suid.,  o 
v.  KefaXoc.)— III.  The  father  of  Lyaias  the  orator 
He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  but  settled  at  Athens 
as  a  resident  sojourner,  or  one  of  the  fteroucot.  (Lys. 
contra  Eratosth.,  i.—Seuke,  ad  loc.) 

Cipheis,  a  name  given  to  Andromeda  as  daughter 
of  Cepbeus.    {Ovid,  A.  A.,  I,  193.) 

CiracNBS,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  the  Persians. 
(Vid.  Persia  —  Herodot.,  7,  61.)— II.  A  name  of  the 
^Ethiopians,  from  Cepbeus,  one  of  their  kings.  {Ovid, 
Met.,  4,  764.— Gierig,  ad  loc.) 

Cameos,  •  king  of  .Ethiopia,  father  of  Andromeda, 
by  Cassiope.  He  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  and  waa 
changed  into  a  constellation  after  bis  death.  {Ovid, 
Met.,  4,  669. — Id.,  5,  12.— Pause*.,  4,  36.) 

CtpRiaU,  a  borough  of  Attica,  at  the  fool  of  Mount 
Brilessus,  and  near  the  source  of  the  Cephiaaus.  It 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  Herodea  Atiieus,  who 
had  a  beautiful  villa  here.  The  modern  name  ia  said 
to  be  Kitsia.  Cramer,  however,  gives  Cepkuaia. 
(Am/.  GeU.,  18,  10.— Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
2,  p.  400.) 

Ciphisodotus,  I.  a  statuary  of  Athena,  flourished 
about  B.C.  372.  Two  works  of  his  are  spoken  of  by 
the  ancients,  a  Mercury  nourishing  Bacchus  when  an 
infant,  and  one  of  a  public  speaker  in  the  act  of  deliv- 
ering an  oration.  (Plin.,  84,  8,  19.— SUlig,  Did, 
Art.,  i.  v.)  — II.  Another  statuary,  who  flourished 
about  Olym.  120.  (Plin.,  84,  8,  19.— SiMg,  Diet. 
Art.,  *.  v.) 

CiPHiaos  and  Cnraisaos,  I.  a  celebrated  river  of 
Greece,  that  rises  at  die  foot  of  Parnassus,  close  to 
Lilaea,  and,  efter  traversing  the  plains  of  Phocis  and 
part  of  the  Boeotian  territory,  empties  into  the  Cops 
ic  Lake  in  the  latter  country.  Hesiod  compared  it  to 
a  serpent,  from  the  many  sinuosities  of  its  coon* 
(Ap.  Strtib.,  424.)  The  modem  name  is  Monro  Po- 
tamo.  According  to  the  poets,  the  sen  of  the  river- 
god  Cephissus  introduced  the  worship  of  the  Grace* 
into  Bcsotia  (vid.  Orcbomenus),  and  hence  the  pecu- 
liar attachment  which  they  were  said  to  have  for  the 
waters  of  this  stream.  ( Vid.  Gratis.) — IL  A  rivet 
of  Attica,  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Au 
ticus,  to  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  Ce- 
phissus which  flowed  near  Eleusis.  Strabo  (400)  af- 
firms, that  it  took  its  source  near  the  demua  of  Trine- 
men,  and,  after  flowing  through  the  Attic  plains  and 
passing  under  the  long  walla,  discharged  itself  into  that 
sea  nesr  Phalerum  :  he  adds,  that  in  summer  it  was 
nearly  dry.  In  the  (Edipue  Coloueus  it  is  described, 
however,  as  a  perennial  stream  (v.  685,  mm. — Cra- 
mer* j  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  357). — III.  A  river 
running  near  Eleusis.  According  to  Sir  W.  GeU  (itin- 
erary, p.  34).  it  is  divided  at  present  into  many  small 
branches,  and  often  inundates  the  plain  in  its  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  is  said  to  be  the  Podhonut*. — 
IV.  A  river  of  Argolis,  flowing  into  the  Inachus. — V. 
A  river  in  the  island  of  Salamia,    (Strabo,  424.) 

Csbamicus,  I.  now  Keramo,  a  bay  of  Caria,  north 
of  the  peninsula  of  Doris,  receiving  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Ceramna  in  its  vicinity.  (PUn.,  5,  29.)— II. 
One  of  the  most  considerable  and  important  parts  of 
the  city  of  Athens.  Its  name  waa  derived  from  the 
hero  Ceramus  (Pausan.,  1,  3),  or  perhapa  firm  some 
potteries  which  were  formerly  situated  there.  (Herod- 
otus. 5,  88. — Suidas,  s.  v.  KepqueJr.)  It  included 
probably  the  Agora,  the  Stoa  Baeileioe,  and  the  Poo- 
dle, as  well  as  various  other  temples  and  public 
buildings.  Antiquaries  are  not  decided  as  to  the  gen- 
eral extent  and  direction  of  thia  part  of  the  ancient 
city,  since  scarcely  sny  trace  remains'  of  its  mono 
menls  and  edifices ;  but  we  may  certainly  conclude, 
from  their  researches  and  observations,  that  it  lay  en 
lirely  on  toe  sooth  aide  of  the  acropolis.  (Leaked 
Topography  of  Athene,  p.  101.)   In  this  direction  i 
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w  have  been  limited  by  the  city  wall*,  which,  a* 
wa  know,  came  close  to  the  fountain  Csllirhoe  or  En- 
Muroanoe.  (TAucyd.,  3  16.)  The  breadth  of  the 
Cerumens,  according  to  Mr.  Hawkins,  being  thus 
confined  oa  one  side  by  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  on 
toe  other  by  the  buildings  immediately  under  the  acrop- 
olis, could  not  have  exceeded  one  half  of  its  length. 
It  was  divided  into  the  enter  and  inner  Ceramicns. 
The  former  was  without  the  walls,  and  contained  the 
tombs  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  and  were  bu- 
ried at  the  public  expense.  (Sekoi.,  Arittoph.  Equxt., 
TT%. — Pint.,  VU.  SyU—Hctyck.,  t.  v.  Kepseeucac.) 
Prom  Plutarch  it  appears,  that  the  communication 
from  the  one  Ceramic  OS  to  the  other  was  by  the  gate 
Dipylnm.  (ffmhu'i  Topogr.  of  Aliens,  at  Walp. 
Ceil ,  p.  486. — Cramer'*  Awe.  Greta,  vol.  2,  p.  316, 
«•??■) 

Casinos,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of  Curia,  on  the 
northern  aide  of  the  Sinus  Cersmicos,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  east  of  HaUcarnassus.  The  Tillage  of 
ffjrreaao,  at  the  present  day,  indicates  the  ancient  site. 
(Strah.,  611.— Ptol.,  p.  1 19.) 

Cbcasus  (vasts),  a  city  of  Pbntus,  on  the  seacoast, 
southwest  of  Trapezua.  It  was  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Sineoe  in  Paphlagonia,  to  which  it  paid  a  yearly 
tribute,  it  must  not  be  confounded  with  Pbamacia 
(Fed.  Pharoacia.)  Xenopbon  and  the  Greeks  rested 
here  for  ten  days  on  their  retreat  from  Asia.  (Anab^ 
5,  3,  5.)  From  this  place,  according  to  Pliny,  Lucul- 
lan first  brought  chemes  into  Italy,  A.U.C.  680,  which 
were  introduced  190  years  after  into  Britain.  Hence 
the  Latin  eeress*,  "  a  cherry-tree,''  and  centum,  "  a 
cherry."  According  to  Tooth* fort,  the  country  is  hilly 
and  the  hills  covered  with  forests,  in  which  cherry-trees 
grow  naturally.  It  is  now  Keratoma.  (Asm.  Mar- 
scrT.,  99,  13.— Pbm.,  16,  96.— Mela,  1,  19.) 

CsBAOmi  (or  AccocBBAoaii)  Montcs,  a  chain  of 
mountains  stretching  along  the  coast  of  northern  Epi- 
res,  and  forming  part  of  the  boundary  between  it  and 
niyrieum.  That  portion  of  the  chain  which  extended 
beyond  Oricum,  formed  a  bold  promontory,  and  was 
termed  Aeroceraunia  ('AxpoKepavvia),  from  its  «aav 
sstte  (espa)  being  often  struck  by  hgktmng  (sgpavv&r). 
The  modem  name  for  the  Cerannian  range  is  Monte 
CkimaTTt,  sod  that  of  the  Aeroeeraunian  promontory 
is  Cape  Linguefta.  The  Greek  and  Latin  poets  are 
fall  of  allusiona  to  this  dangerous  snore.  (Apollo*., 
Arf.,  4,  1216—  Lycopkr.,  1018.—  Vrrg.,  JSa.,  3, 
6M  — Hot.,  Oat,  1,  3,  19.)  It  was  much  dreaded  by 
the  mariners  of  antiquity,  atom  the  belief  that  the 
anounuins  attracted  storms.  Augustus  narrowly  es- 
caped shipwreck  here  when  returning  from  Actio m. 
(Cramer's  Ant.  Grease,  vol.  1,  p.  94.) 

CaaAOiTOe,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies. 
(Ftd.  Ptolemarae  XV.) 

Cxaaiaos,  the  famous  dog  of  Hides,  the  fruit  of 
Echidna's  union  with  Typhou.  He  wss  stationed  st 
the  entrance  of  bell,  as  a  watchful  keeper,  to  prevent 
the  bring  from  entering  toe  infernal  regions,  and  the 
dead  from  escaping  from  their  confinement.  Orpheus 
lulled  him  to  sleep  with  his  lyre;  sad  Hercules 
diauyed  htm  from  bell  hi  the  performance  of  his 
twelfth  and  last  labour.  (  VU  Hercules.)   The  poets 


1114)  styles  him  "Aides  rpUpttm  oxvhua  ("  the 
ajbree-besded  dog  of  Pluto"),  sad  in  this  last  account 
the  Latin  poets  generally  coincide.  Horace,  however, 
calls  hhn  tetfaa  centkepe  (Oa".,  9,  13,  14),  either  by 
poetic  anmbfication,  or  else  in  accordance  with  some 
Greek  authority.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Tzeues 
in  Iris  scholium  on  Lycopbron,  v.  678 :  i  Km  rov 
"Atoov,  ic  fret  Arordv  ne+aXAf  )  Cfaampolrion  traces 
a  corioot  analogy  between  the  Egyptian  and  Grecian 
mrythpktgy  as  regards  the  dog  of  Hades.  "Leveisi- 
Tt 


nage  da  sejour  dn  supreme  jam  de  1'Amenthi  est 
snnonce  par  un  piddeetal,  sur  iequel  se  repose  un 
animal  moostrueux,  maia  dont  lea  formes  sont  si  de- 
term  inees  qu'on  ne  pent  y  rneconnaitre  an  hippopot- 
ame,  amphibia  redoubtable,  dont  lee  casernes  du  Nil 
renfennaient  an  grand  nombre.  Ici  e'est  1'hippopot- 
ame  femelle,  qni,  dans  lea  tableaux  astronomiquea  de 
Thebes  et  d'Esoeh,  eccupe  dans  le  ciel  meme  la  place 
que  lea  Grecs  ent  donnee  a  la  grand  ourse.  Cette 
constellation  etait  nominee  le  (Men  de  Typhon  par 
lea  Egyptians,  et  sa  presence  dsns  VAmentht  (1'enfer) 
ne  lsisse  pss  douter  que  cet  animal  ne  soil  le  type  do 
chien  Cerbcre,  qni,  selon  lea  mythee  Grecs  gsrdait 
I'entree  du  palaia  i'Adis."  (CkeunpoUion  le  jeune, 
"  Explication  de  U  pnnapaXe  ecene  aetata  dans  dee 
Papyrus  funeratres  Egyptiens." — Bulletin  dee  Sci- 
ences Historiques,  dec.,  vol.  4,  p.  851.) 

Cbbcasobom,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Memphitic 
nome,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  lay  to  the 
north  of  Memphis,  and  a  short  distance  south  of  the 
spot  where  the  Nile  branched  off  into  the  Pelusiac  and 
Canopic  mouths.  {Herod.,  %  16  — Id.,  17,  97.)  The 
ancient  Cercasorum  is  thought  to  answer  to  the  mod- 
en  Eksas,  or  Al  Acheae.  (Compare  D'Anmlle,  Mem. 
sur  VEgypte,  p.  73.— Edris*  Africa,  p.  486.) 

CaactMA  (CBacwNA,  Mela,  3,  7.—Strab.,  674),  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Byzacium,  in  Africa,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Syrtia  Minor,  towards  the  northwest. 
It  is  now  Kerkime.  (La.,  83,  48. — Tacit.,  Ann.,  1, 
68.— JVra.,  6,  7.) 

CxaciNioM,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  west  of  Amnhhv 
oiia.  It  was  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pon- 
tes, on  a  lake  called  Cerdntis  pejus.  (lav.,  81,  41.) 

Caacoras,  a  predatory  race  infesting  Lydia  during 
the  reign  of  Ompbale.  They  were  overcome  by  Her- 
cules. (Dud.  Sic.,  4,  31.)  The  legend  connected 
with  their  name  will  be  given,  with  some  remarks 
upon  it,  under  the  article  Mdampygee. 

CaacfoH  and  CaacrdNxs,  a  king  of  Eleuaia,  son 
of  Neptune,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Vulcan.  He 
obliged  aH  strangers  to  wrestle  with  him ;  and,  aa  he 
was  a  dexterous  wrestler,  they  were  easily  conquered 
and  put  to  death.  After  many  cruel  victories  of  this 
kind,  be  challenged  Theseus  in  wrestling,  and  waa 
conquered  and  put  to  death  by  his  antagonist.  (Plmt., 
VU.  Tkes.—Dwi.  Sic.,  4,  69.— Hygin.,  38.) 

Cbbctba  (tUpievpa),  the  Greek  form  of  the  name 
Corcyra  Latinised.    (Kid  Corcyra.) 

Cebbama,  festivals  in  honour  of  Ceres ;  first  ia- 
stitated  at  Rome  by  Memmtus  the  sdila,  and  cele- 
brated on  the  9th  of  April.  Persons  in  moorning 
were  not  permitted  to  appear  at  the  celebration  ;  ana 
therefore  they  were  not  observed  in  the  year  after  the 
battle  of  Cannes.  They  were  analogous  to  the  Gre- 
cian Tbesmopboria:   (Vid.  Thesmopboria.) 

Cebxs  (in  Greek  Deal-ran,  Anunrsp),  daughter  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea,  was  the  goddess  of  grain  and  har- 
vests. She  is  in  fact,  however,  the  same  aa  the  god- 
dess of  the  earth,  Mother-Earth  (y#  pi  rap),  whence 
some  ancient  system  married  her  to  Jupiter,  the  god 
of.  the  heavens,  and  hence  in  Heeiod  (Tktog.,  464, 
913)  she  is  said  to  have  become  by  this  deity  the 
mother  of  Proserpina  (Persephone).  In  Homer  she 
is  but  slightly  mentioned  (£.,  6,  600.— Od  ,  6,  139), 
and  she  does  not  appear  among  the  gods  on  Olympus. 
She  seems  to  have  been  early  distinguished  from  the 
goddess  called  Earth,  and  to  have  been  thenceforth  re- 
garded aa  the  protectress  of  the  growing  com  and  of 
agriculture  in  general.  The  moot  celebrated  event 
in  the  history  of  Geres  is  the  carrying  off  of  her  daugh- 
ter Proserpina  by  Hades  or  Pluto,  and  the  search  a/ 
the  goddess  sfter  her  throughout  the  whole  world.  It 
is  noticed  by  Heeiod  (Thtog.,  914) ;  but  the  Homeric 
hymn  in  her  honour  contains  perhaps  the  earliest  nar- 
rative of  this  event,  which,  though  apparently  anknown 
to  Homer  hiaoseif,  became  a  favourite  theme  with 
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aucceeding  poeU,  after  whom  Chid  has  related  it  ( Met., 
6,  341—  Id.,  Fatt.,  4,  417,  teg.).  Claudian  also  ha* 
song  it  in  a  poem,  of  which,  unfortunately,  a  portion  is 
lost. — Proserpina,  according  to  the  author  of  the  Ho- 
meric hymn,  was  in  the  Nysian  plain  with  Che  ocean- 
nymphs  gathering  flowers.  According  to  some  ac- 
counts, Venus,  Minerva,  and  Diana  were  the  compan- 
ions of  their  sister  on  this  occasion.  (Hygm.,  fob., 
1*16.— Claudian,  Rapt.  Prot.,  8,  II,  tcqq.—Stat., 
Achill.,  3,  190.)  Others  gave  her  the  sirens  as  her 
attendants.  [Apoli.  Rh.,  4,  896.)  She  plucked  the 
rose,  the  violet,  the  crocus,  the  hyacinth,  when  she 
beheld  a  narcissus  or  surprising  size  end  beauty,  bar- 
ing a  hundred  flowers  growing  from  a  single  root. 
Unconscious  of  danger,  the  maiden  stretched  forth 
her  hand  to  seize  the  wondrous  flower,  when  suddenly 
the  wide  earth  gaped,  Pluto  arose  in  his  golden  char- 
iot, and,  seizing  the  terrified  goddess,  carried  her  off 
shrieking  for  aid,  but  unheard  and  unseen  by  gods  or 
mortals  save  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  Perses,  who 
heard  her  as  she  sat  in  her  cave,  and  by  King  Helms 
(the  sun),  whose  eye  nothing  on  earth  escapes.  So 
long  as  the  goddess  beheld  the  earth  and  starry  heav- 
ens, the  fishy  ses,  and  the  beams  of  the  sun,  so  long  she 
hoped  to  see  her  mother  and  the  tribes  of  the  gods ; 
and  the  lops  of  the  mountains  and  the  depths  of  the 
sea  resounded  with  her  divine  voice.  At  length  her 
mother  heard,  and,  frantic  with  grief,  inquired  for  ti- 
dings of  her  lost  daughter ;  but  neither  gods,  nor  men, 
nor  birds,  c6uld  give  her  intelligence,  {tine  days  she 
wandered  over  the  earth,  with  flaming  torches  in  her 
hands ;  on  the  tenth  Hecate  met  her,  but  could  not 
tell  who  it  was  thst  had  carried  off  Proserpina.  To- 
gether they  proceeded  to  Helios,  and  the  San-god 
tells  Ceres  that  the  ravisher  is  Pluto,  who,  by  the  per- 
mission of  her  sire,  bad  carried  her  away  to  be  bis 
queen.  Incensed  at  the  conduct  of  Jupiter,  Ceres 
thereupon  abandoned  the  society  of  the  gods  and 
came  down  among  men.  But  now  she  was  heedleas 
of  her  person,  and  no  one  recognised  her.  Under  the 
guise  of  an  aged  female,  ahe  came  to  Eleusis,  and 
was  employed,  as  s  nurse  for  her  infant  son  Demo- 
phodn,  by  Metanira  the  wife  of  Celeus,  monarch  of  the 
place.  Beneath  the  care  of  the  goddess  the  child 
"throve  like  a  god."  He  ate  no  food,  but  Ceres 
breathed  on  him  as  he  lay  in  her  bosom,  and  anointed 
him  with  ambrosia,  and  every  night  hid  him  beneath 
the  fire,  unknown  to  bis  parents,  who  marvelled  at  his 
growth.  It  was  the  design  of  Ceres  to  mske  him 
immortal,  but  the  curiosity  and  folly  of  Metanira 
deprived  him  of  the  intended  gift.  She  watched  one 
night,  and,  seeing  what  the  nurse  was  doing  to  her 
child,  shrieked  with  affright  and  horror.  The  goddess 
threw  the  infant  on  the  ground,  declaring  what  he  had 
lost  by  the  incoosiderateness  of  his  mother,  but  an- 
nouncing that  he  would  still  become  a  great  and  non- 
oared  man.  She  then  disclosed  her  real  character, 
and  directed  the  people  of  Eleusis  to  raise  an  altar  and 
temple  to  her  without  the  city,  on  the  hill  Callicboros. 
The  temple  was  speedily  raised,  and  the  mourning 
goddess  took  up  her  abode  in  it,  but  a  dismsl  year 
came  upon  mankind ;  the  earth  yielded  no  produce ; 
in  vain  the  oxen  drew  the  plough  in  the  field  ;  in  vain 
the  seed  was  cast  into  the  ground,  for  Ceres  would 
allow  of  no  increase.  Jove  at  length  seat  Iris  to 
Eleusis  to  invite  Ceres  back  to  Olympus,  but  she 
would  not  comply  with  the  call.  All  the  other  gods 
were  sent  on  the  same  errand,  but  with  as  little  suc- 
cess. Finding  that  there  was  no  other  remedy,  and 
that  the  goddess  would  not  allow  the  earth  to  bring 
forth  until  ahe  had  seen  her  daughter,  Jupiter  sent 
Mercury  to  Erebus  to  endeavour  to  prevail  on  Plato 
to  suffer  Proserpina  to  return  to  the  light.  The  mon- 
arch of  the  lower  world  yielded  compliance,  and, 
kindly  addressing  Proserpina,  granted  her  permission 
to  return  to  her  mother.  The  goddess  instantly  sprang 
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up  with  joy,  and  heedlessly  swallowed  a  grain  ol  pos> 
cgranate  which  he  presented  to  her.  Mercury  con- 
ducted his  fair  charge  safe  to  Eleusis,  and  delivered 
her  into  the  hands  of  Ceres.  When  their  joy  bad 
a  little  subsided,  Ceres  anxiously  inquired  of  her 
daughter  if  she  had  tasted  anything  while  below ;  for 
if  she  had  not  she  would  be  free  to  spend  her  whole 
time  with  her  father  and  mother ;  whereas,  if  hut  out 
morsel  had  passed  her  lips,  nothing  could  save  her 
from  p&ssing  one  Uiiiu  cf  the  year  with  her  hatband : 
ahe  should,  however,  pan  the  other  two  with  her  and 
the  gods.  Proserpina  ingenuously  confessed  the  swal- 
lowing of  the  grain  of  pomegranate,  and  then  relate! 
auto  her  mother  the  whole  story  of  her  abdactios. 
They  pass  the  day  in  delightful  converse.  Hecate 
arrives  to  congratulate  Proserpina,  and  henceforward 
becomes  her  attendant.  Jove  sends  Rhea  to  invite 
them  back  to  heaven.  Ceres  now  complies,  and  fer- 
tility once  more  prevailed  over  the  earth.  Ceres  there- 
upon taught  "  Triptolemus,  horse- Ushing  Diodes,  the 
mighty  Eumolpus,  and  Celeus,  leader  of  the  people," 
the  mode  of  performing  her  sacred  rites ;  and  the  god- 
dess, after  this,  returned  to  Olympus — Such  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  oldest  account  of  this  celebrated  event. 
In  progress  of  time  it  underwent  various  alterationtj 
the  scene  was,  as  usual,  changed,  and  circumatancet 
also  were  added  or  modified.  In  the  beautiful  ver- 
sions of  it  given  by  the  Latin  poets,  the  scene  ii 
transferred  to  the  grove  end  lake  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Enns  in  Sicily,  the  nymph  Arethusa  givea 
intelligence  of  the  ravisher,  the  torches  of  Ceres  are 
lighted  from  ./Etna,  and  Ascalaphus  tells  of  Proser- 
pina's having  plucked  a  pomegranate  in  the  garden 
of  Pluto,  ana  having  pnt  seven  of  the  seeds  in  ha 
mouth.  In  this  as  in  other  legends,  the  fancy  of  po- 
ets, and  vanity  of  the  inhabitants  of  different  placet, 
have  taken  abundance  of  liberties  with  the  ancient 
tale. — The  meaning  of  the  whole  fable  is  evident 
enough.  Proserpina  signifies  the  seed-corn,  which, 
when  cast  into  the  ground,  lies  there  concealed ;  that 
is,  she  is  carried  off  by  the  god  of  the  lower  world ;  it 
re-appears  ;  that  is,  Proserpina  is  restored  to  her  moth- 
er, and  she  abides  with  her  two  thirds  of  the  year. 
As,  however,  the  seed-corn  is  not  a  third  part  of  the 
year  in  the  ground,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  space  of 
time  which  Proserpina  was  to  spend  with  the  god  in 
the  invisible  state,  was  intended  to  be  expressed  the 
period  between  the  sowing  of  the  seed  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ear,  during  which  the  com  is  ana; ; 
and  which  apace  of  time  in  some  species  of  grain,  bar- 
ley for  instance,  is  about  four  months.  The  vanitj 
of  toe  people  of  the  hungry  soil  of  Attica  made  them 
pretend,  that  com  was  first  known,  snd  agriculture 
first  practised,  in  their  country.  They  fabled,  that 
the  goddess  gave  to  Triptolemus  (Tkrice-plougka), 
who  occupies  the  place  of  Demophobn  in  the  foregoing 
legend,  her  chariot  drawn  by  dragons,  in  which  he 
flew  through  the  air,  distributing  com  to  the  different 
regions  of  the  earth.  ( CaiUm.,  H  in  Ctr.,  22— ftt»- 
ian.,  1,  14,  3.— Ovid,  Mel.,  5,  654  —  Hygin.,  /«*., 
147.)— Ceres,  though  of  a  gentle  disposition  in  gen- 
eral, partook  of  the  usual  revengeful  character  of  the 
gods,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  legends  of  Stellio  and 
Erysichthon.  (Kid.  Stellio  and  Erysicbthon.>— The 
chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proserpina  wet) 
Attica,  Arcadia  (vtd.  Oncaeum),  and  the  fertile  isto 
of  Sicily,  which  was  given  by  Jupiter  to  his  daughter 
on  her  day  of  unveiling,  that  is,  on  her  marriage;  at 
was  also  Thebes,  according  to  the  poet  Euphonou. 
(Sdwl.  ad  Eurip.,  Phcen.,  693.— MiilUr,  OrcAosv, 
p<  317.)  The  form  of  Ceres  is  copied  from  that  of  Js- 
no.  She  has  the  same  majestic  stature  and  matronly 
air,  bat  of  a  milder  character.  Her  usual  symbol  an 
poppies,  which  sometimes  compose  a  garland  for  her 
head,  sometimes  are  held  in  her  hand.  She  is  fre- 
quently represented  holding  »  torch,  significant  of  her 
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Mich  after  Proserpina.    At  times  she  appears  in  her 
chariot  drawn  by  dragons.    (Keightlty't  Mythology, 
p.  170,  teqq.) — The  Latin  name  Ceses  is  in  reality  of 
the  same  force  with  the  Greek  appellation  Dnrria 
(A^tbo,  i.  e..  yij  pvrwo),  the  Roman  C  being  origi- 
•  rally  the  same  letter,  both  in  figure  and  power,  as  the 
Greek  V,  which  was  often  employed  as  a  mere  gut- 
tural aspirate,  especially  in  the  old  jEolic  dialect,  from 
which  the  Latin  is  principally  derived.  (Compare 
Knight  an  the  Greek  Alphabet,  p.  4,  teqq.)   The  hiss- 
ing termination,  too,  in  the  S,  belonged  to  the  same : 
wherefore  the  word,  which  the  Attics  and  Ionian* 
wrote  EPA,  EPE,  or  HPH,  would  naturally  be  writ- 
ten rEPES  by  the  old  JEtAicn  ;  the  Greeks  always  ac- 
commodating their  orthography  to  their  pronunciation ; 
and  not,  like  the  English  and  French,  encumbering 
their  words  with  a  number  of  useless  letters.  Ceres, 
however,  was  not  a  personification  of  the  brute  matter 
which  composed  the  earth,  but  of  the  passive  pro- 
ductive principle  supposed  to  pervade  it  (Omd,  Fat  I., 
1,  673.— fiiy.,  Georg.,  3,  834);  which,  joined  to  the 
active,  was  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the  organisation 
and  animation  of  its  substance;  from  whence  arose 
her  other  Greek  name  AHQ,  "  the  tnventrett."  She 
is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (lot.  cit.)  aa  the  wife  of  the 
omnipotent  Father,  JStber  or  Jupiter,  and  therefore 
the  same  as  Juno;  who  is  usually  honoured  with  that 
title,  and  whose  Greek  name  HPH  signifies,  as  be- 
fore observed,  precisely  the  same.    (Plutarch,  ay. 
Batch.,  Prop.  Btmg.,  8,  1.)   The  Latin  name  Juno 
is  derived  from  the  Greek  AIQNH,  the  female  Zevf  or 
&k ;  the  Etruscan,  through  which  the  Latin  received 
much  of  its  orthography,  having  no  Dor  O  in  its  al- 
phabet  The  ancient  Germane  worshipped  the  same 
goddess  under  the  name  of  Hertha,  the  form  and 
meaning  of  which  still  remain  in  our  word  Earth. 
The  Greek  title  setems  originally  to  have  had  a  more 
general  signification  ;  for  without  the  aspirate  (which 
was  anciently  added  and  omitted  almost  arbitrarily) 
it  becomes  EPE;  and  by  an  abbreviation  very  com- 
mon in  the  Greek  tongue,  PE,  or  PEE ;  which,  pro- 
nounced with  the  broad  termination  of  some  dialect*, 
become  PEA ;  and  with  the  hissing  one  of  others, 
PE2  or  RES ;  a  word  retained  in  the  Latin,  signify- 
ing properly  matter,  and  figuratively  every  quality  and 
codification  that  can  belong  to  it.    The  Greek  has 
no  word  of  such  'comprehensive  meaning;  the  old 
general  term  being  in  the  refinement  of  their  language 
rendered  more  specific,  and  appropriated  to  that  prin- 
cipal mass  of  matter  which  forms  the  terraqueous 
globe,  and  which  the  Latins  also  expressed  by  the 
same  word  united  to  the  Greek  article  ri/  [pa — TER- 
RA.   (Knight,  Inquiry,  Ac,  $  35,  teqq. — Class. 
Jam.,  vol.  33,  p.  228,  and  vol.  25,  p.  89. — Sante- 
Creix,  Mystertm  du  Paganitme,  voL  1,  p.  1S9.) 

CaanrrRua,  a  town  of  Eubosa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Histisa,  and  near  a  small  river  called  Budorua.  The 
name  of  Gtronda,  attached  to  a  hamlet  on  the  western 
coast,  seems  to  recall  that  of  Cerinthus.  (Seym*., 
Ch.,  57*.— Pint.,  Quatt.  Or.— Op.,  id.  Seitke,  vol. 
1,  P.  187.) 

Cnn,  an  island  without  the  pillars  of  Hercules, 
an  the  African  coast,  mentioned  by  Hanno  in  hie 
Periplus,  as  it  ia  usually  though  incorrectly  termed. 
Here  he  established  a  colony,  and  it  was  always  the 
depot  of  the  Carthaginians  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Africa.  Hanno  aays  that  it  was  the  same  distance 
from  the  Columns  of  Hercules  that  Carthage  was. 
According  to  Rennell,  the  island  of  Cerne  is  the  mod- 
ern Argun.  GoaaeUin,  however,  makes  this  island  to 
be  the  modern  Fedala.  (Vid.  the  account  of  Han- 
no's  voyage  under  the  article  Africa.) 

Csanim,  a  people  of  Hiapania  Tarraconenais,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Van- 
ones.   Phny  divides  them  into  the  Ceretam  Augut- 
«'  (so  aamad  from  Augustus  having  enlarged  their 


territory),  and  the  Ceretam  Juliani,  who  possessed 
the  Jut  Latii.  Their  country  answers  to  the  district 
of  Cerdagne  in  Catalonia.  (Plin.,  3,  8. — Petr.  it 
Marco,  1,  18.) 

Cbstbinb, .  a  district  of  Epirus,  separated  from 
Theaprotia  by  the  river  Thyamia.  It  was  said  to 
have  taken  its  name  from  Ceatrinue,  the  son  of  Hele- 
nus,  having  previously  borne  the  appellation  of  Cam- 

inia.    It  is  now  called  Philatet.    (Pautan.,  1,  11. 

Steph.  Byx.,  t.  v.  Kau/iavla.—Thueud.,  1,  46.) 

Ccthxoos,  I.  a  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  431.  Ha 

is  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office  on  account  of  soma 
informality  in  his  election.— II.  M.  Cornelius,  a  dis- 
tinguished Roman  orator.  Being  seat  as  praetor  to 
Sicily,  he  quelled  a  sedition  of  the  soldiers  in  that  isl- 
and. He  was  called  to  the  censorship  before  he  had 
been  consul,  a  thing  not  in  accordance  with  Roman 
usage,  and  obtained  this  latter  ofljee  six  years  subse- 
quently, B.C.  304.  He  carried  on  the  war  against  the 
Carthaginians  m  Etruria,  and  defeated  Mago.who  was 
coming  with  succour*  for  Hannibal.  (Lie.,  37, 11. — 
Id.,  30,  18.) — III.  C.  Comeliua,  proconsul  in  Spain, 
A.U.O.  563,  defeated  a  numerous  army  of  the  Seds- 
tani.  Being  elected  consul,  A.U.C.  667,  be  gained 
a  great  victory  over  the  Inaubres,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  The  peo- 
ple bavins  afterward  chosen  him  censor,  be  assigned 
distinct  places  to  the  senators  at  the  public  games. 
(Lit.,  31, 49.— 'Id.,  33, 30  — Id.,  35,  9.)— IV.  C.  Cor- 
nelius, a  Roman  rendered  powerful  by  his  influence 
with  Marius.  He  himself  waa  wholly  governed  by  *. 
female  named  Praxaa,  who  obtained  for  Lucollua  the 
government  of  Cihcis,  (Plui.,  Vit.LueuU.)—V.  O. 
Cornelius,  a  Roman  of  the  moat  corrupt  and  aban- 
doned character,  and  one  of  the  accomplices  of  Cati- 
line. He  was  strangled  in  prison  by  order  of  the  sen- 
ate.   (Sail.,  Belli  Cat.) 

Crro,  a  daughter  of  Pontua  and  Term,  who  mar- 
ried Phorcys,  by  whom  she  had  the  three  Gorgon* 
the  Grew,  Echidna,  and  the  serpent  that  watched  the 
golden  apples.    (Hetiod.,  Theog.,  370.) 

Goto*,  an  incorrect  form  for  Coras  or  Coios.  (Vid. 
Comm.) 

Cbtx,  a  king  of  Trachinia,  and  husband  of  Alcy- 
one. He  waa  drowned  as  he  went  to  consult  the  ora- 
cle of  Claros ;  and  his  wife,  having  been  apprised  of 
hie  fate  in  a  dream,  found  his  corpse  on  the  shore. 
They  were  both  changed  into  Halcyon*.  (Vid.  Al- 
cyone.) 

Chabobis,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  springing,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  from  Mount  Masius,  a  little  to  the 
west  of  Nisibia,  but,  according  to  other  authorities,  a 
little  east  of  Charm.  These  last  are  followed  by 
D'Anville.  It  fell  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  town 
of  Circesium.  Its  modern  name  ia  the  Khabour.  In 
the  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  (1,  4,  19.— Compare  Ini. 
Norn,  to  the  edition  of  Zeune),  it  ie  called  the  AraxeS, 
which  appears  to  be  an  appellative  terra,  aa  we  find  it 
applied  to  many  other  rivers  in  antiquity.  The  Cba- 
boras  is  called  by  Strabo  (747)  the  Abborras ;  by  Zosi- 
mus  (8,  13)  the  Abdraa.  -  (Compare  Arum.  MarcclL, 
14,  1,  and  33,  5.— Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  368, 
teqq:) 

ChabrIas,  a  celebrated  Athenian  general,  at  first  a 
disciple  of  Plato's,  who  distinguished  himself  in  the 
military  movement*  of  Athens  during  the  fourth  cen 
tury  before  our  era,  after  the  termination  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneaian  war.  One  of  his  first  exploits  was  the  aid- 
ing of  Evagoras,  king  of  Salamis,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, against  the  Persian  arms.  He  waa  after  this 
sent  to  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians,  who  had  been  attacked 
by  Agesilaus,  and  be  disconcerted  the  Spartan  general 
by  a  manoeuvre  hitherto  unknown  to  the  Greek*.  Hit 
army,  on  this  occasion,  being  hard  pressed  by  the  foe, 
who  had  already  become  sure  of  victory,  Chabria*  or- 
dered hi*  soldiers  to  plant  one  knee  on  the  ground. 
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and  rest  their  spears  firmly  on  the  other,  covering 
their  persona  at  the  Mine  time  with  their  shields 
Agesilaus,  not  daring  to  attack  them  in  this  po- 
sition, drew  back  his  forces  into  camp.    A  statue 
was  erect  »d  to  Chabrias  in  honour  o(  this  exploit, 
and  he  was  represented  in  the  posture  just  described. 
Some  of  the  learned  of  modern  times  think  that  they 
recognise  this  statue  in  that  of  the  "  Gladiator." 
Chabrias  afterward  defeated  near  Naxoa  the  fleet  of 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  thus  restored  to  Athens  the 
control  of  the  sea,  which  she  bad  lost  since  the  battle 
ef  JEgm  Potamos.    Subsequently  to  this  he  was  ac- 
cused of  treason  for  having  allowed  Oropus  to  be  sur- 
prised by  the  Toe  ban  exiles,  bat  was  acquitted  not- 
withstanding the  powerful  efforts  of  bis  foes,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Caltistretus.    Finding  4  stay  at  Athens 
rather  unsafe,  he  accepted  the  oner  of  Tachua,  king 
of  Egypt,  who  already  had  Agesilaus  in  his  service, 
and  accepted  the  command  of  his  naval  forces.  Ta- 
chua, however,  having  been  abandoned  by  Agesilaus, 
who  sided  with  hia  eon  Nectanebie,  Chabrias  relumed 
to  Athens,  and  he  was  then  sent  into  Thrace  to  take 
charge  of  the  war  against  Cberaobleptes.    His  ope- 
rations, however,  were  not  very  successful  in  this 
quarter,  owing  to  the  disorganized  state-  of  the  Gre- 
cian forces,  in  conaequence  of  the  failure  of  their  pay. 
Not  long  after  this  the  social  war,  as  it  has  been 
teemed,  broke  out  between  the  Athenians  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  Byzantines,  together  with  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Chios,  Rhodes,  snd  Cos,  on  the  other.  The 
(Athenians  gave  the  command  of  their  forces  to  Chares, 
and  Chabrias  went  with  him  as  second  in  authority, 
having  charge  -of  the  fleet  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lua,  but,  as  IS' epos  informs  us,  in  the  character  of  a 
simple  volunteer.    They  proceeded  to  attack  Chios  -, 
and  Chares,  wishing  to  make  an  onset  by  both  sea  and 
land,  gave  the  command  of  hia  ships  to  Chabrias.  The 
latter  succeeded  in  forcing  an  entrance  into  the  bar- 
hoar,  but,  not  being  followed  by  the  remainder  of  the 
squadron,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  vessels  of  the 
enemy,  and  fell  bravely  defending  his  ship,  although 
he  might  have  escaped  bad  he  felt  inclined.  Great 
honours  were  paid  to  hia  memory  at  Athena.  Demos- 
thenes says,  that  he  took  in  the  course  of  his  life  sev- 
enteen cities  snd  seventy  vessels;  that  be  made 
three  thousand  prisoners,  and  brought  one  hundred 
and  ten  talents  into  the  public  treasury ;  that  he 
erected  also  many  t  Sophies,  but  his  foes  not  a  single 
one  for  any  victory  over  him.    He  adds,  thai  the 
Athenians,  during  the  whole  time  Chabrias  was  com- 
mander, never  lost  a  single  city,  a  single  fortress,  a 
siugle  vessel,  or  even  a  single  soldier.   In  this,  no 
doubt,  there  is  great  exaggeration ;  still,  however,  he 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  able  general,  and  one  that 
would  have  equalled  all  who  went  before  him,  had  be 
lived  in  more  favourable  times.    Plutarch  says,  that 
Chabrias,  though  at  other  times  scarcely  anything 
could  move  him,  waa  in  the  moment  of  action  im- 
petuously vehement,  and  exposed  hia  person  with  a 
boldness  ungoveamed  by  discretion.    We  have  his  life 
by  Cornelias  Nepas,  but  ft  is  a  very  meager  one. 
Xenophon,  in  his  Greek  history,  might  have  given  as 
more  details  respecting  him  ;  but  the  partiality  of  this 
writer  for  Sparta  prevented  him  from  saying  much  in 
favour  of  the  Athenian  commander.    (Corn.  Nep.  tx 
Vit  —Pmxon.  ad  m.,  V.  H.,  6,  l<—Dtod.  Sit.,  16, 
83,  **•».—- Ken.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  1,  10,  ecqq.—De- 
monk.,  adv.  Leptm ,  17,  dec.) 

Ch  jtaauoN,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athena,  woo  floor- 
anted  about  888  B.C.  The  earliest  testimony,  per- 
haps, n  relation  to  this  poet,  is  the  mention  made  of 
Urn  by  toe  comic  writer  Eubulus.  (Alkouou,  2,  p. 
48,  c. — Compare  Ariitot.,  Poet.,  8,  15. — Id.,  Rktt., 
2,  28,  tt  29— TaaopAraK.,  Hut.  Plant.,  6,  9,  6.— 
Chute*'*  Potti  HeUemd,  3d  ed.,  p.  xxxn.) — II.  A 
i  of  Alexandras.  H» 


panted  ^Eliua  Gall  us  in  hia  journey  through  Egypt, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  .librarian  to  the  Sav 
peum.  Being  afterward  called  to  Rome  to  preside 
over  the  education  of  Nero,  be  shared  this  office  with 
Alexander  of  JEgm  the  peripatetic.  Ha  historical  la- 
bours embraced  the  anttquitiea  of  Egypt,  both  sacred  • 
and  profane.  He  wrote  also  a  work  on  Hieroglyphics, 
which  has  unfortunately  perished.  He  is  the  author, 
also,  of  one  of  the  two  systems  relating  to  the  Egyp. 
tian  religion,  which  divided  the  opinions  of  the  ancient 
world.  According  to  him,  this  religion  waa  nothing 
more  than  a  species  of  sacred  physics,  in  which  the  vis- 
ible worlds  (ppufitvQt  Kocftoi)  played  a  principal  part. 
Iamblichus,  on  the  other  band,  maintained,  that  tha 
Egyptians  acknowledged  one  aupremeand  absolute  in- 
telligence. Perhaps  bojh  these  philosophers  wen 
right :  they  may  have  spoken  of  different  epochs.— 
(Schotl,  But.  Lit.  Gr;,  vol.  6,  p.  177,  ftff.— Cr«a- 
zer,  Symbatik,  vol,  1,  p.  388.) 

Chjkronea,  a  city  of  BoBotia,  to  the  northeast  of 
Lebadaa.  It  waa  about  sixteen  English  miles  boo 
Elates,  twenty-seven  from  Thebes,  snd  sixty-two  from 
Athena  (Clinton' i  Fasti  Heiltraa,  2d  ed.,  p.  295,  la 
notie),  and  waa  remarkable  for  the  important  military 
events  which  occurred  in  its  territory,  and  also  as 
being  the  birthplace  of  Plutarch.  Pausaaiaa  is  in- 
clined to  look  upon  this  city  aa  the  Boeotian  A  rue  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (JL,  3,  m.—Patuan.,  9, 40).  Ac- 
cording to  some  traditions,  however.  Arm  and  Mi- 
dee  had  both  been  awallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  tha 
Copai'c  Lake  -,  but  others  considered  the  town  of 
Acraphium  as  the  A  me  of  the  poet.  (Strata,  413.) 
Pausanisa  reports,  on  the  authority  of  Hesrad,  that 
the.  name  of  Chan-ones  was  derived  from  Cocron,  the 
son  of  Apollo.  It  was  memorable  for  the  defeat  ef 
the  Athenians  by  the  Boeotians,  B.C.  447,  and  muck 
more  for  their  irretrievable  defeat-  by  Philip,  B.C. 
388.  (PbU.,  Vit.  Demottk.,  c.  24.  —  Strain,  414.) 
Paussnie*  observes,  that  no  trophy  was  erected  by 
Philip  after  thia  signal  victory,  aa  it  waa  not  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Macedonian  kings.  Several  years  after 
this  place  witnessed  another  bloody  engagement,  be- 
tween the  Romans,  under  the  conduct  of  Sylla,  and 
the  troops  of  Milhradates,  commanded  by  Taxilei 
and  Archelaua,  B.C.  86.  Chaaronea  is  now  called 
Kaprena,  and  is  still  a  populous  village,  with  many 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  town.  ( Cramer's  AnaaU 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  241,  ieqa.~Dci.veWt  Tour,  vol  1, 
p.  820.— GeW,  Jtm.,  p.  321.) 

Chalcsoon,  a  city  of  Bitnynia,  situate  at  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  nearly  oppo- 
site to  Byzantium  or  Constantinople.  It  was  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Megara,  about  seventeen  years  prior 
to  the  settling  of  Byzantium.  Chalcedon  wsa  called 
by  the  Persian  satrap  Megabyzua,  in  derision,  the  city 
of  the  blind,  because  the  inhabitants  had  overlooked 
the  superior  position  on  tha  opposite  aide  of  the 
straits,  where  Byzantium  wee  subsequently  founded. 
(Heroin.,  4, 144.)  Strabo,  however,  ascribes  thia  re- 
mark to  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  which  was  received  by 
the  founders  of  Byzantium,  and  by  which  they  wen 
directed  to  select  a  spot  for  a  city  "opposite  the 
blind"  (iarmnn'tov  iw  tv+Xuv  . — Strai.,  320).  But, 
whichever  be  the  true  account,  one  thing  ie  very  ear- 
tain,  that  the  imputation  attempted  to  be  cast  upon 
the  Chalcedoniana  was  any  other  than  just.  When 
Chalcedon  was  founded,  the  commerce  of  Megara  had 
not  extended  to  the  Eaxine,  and  it  would  have  bees 
idle,  therefore,  to  found  a  city,  at  that  period,  on  Ike 
European  side  of  the  Bosporus,  along  which  a  steady 
current  seta  down  from  the  Euxjne  Sea.  It  was  only 
when  traffic  had  spread  to  the  shores  of  the  Enxine, 
that  the  site  occupied  at  present  by  Constantinople 
became  an  important  one;  since  the  vessels  from 
that  sea  would  then  be  carried  down  directly  by  the 
current  into  the  harbour  of  the  lasi- mentioned  city. 
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{Mannert,  Geogr.,  voL  7,  p.  IBS.)   Chalcedon  wag 
always  a  considerable  place.    It  preserved  its  inde- 
pendence until  the  reign  of  Darius,  to  whose  arms  the 
Chaic^donians  were  forced  to  submit.   They  reeover- 
t  ed  their  freedom,  however,  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes, 
and  became  the  allies,  or,  rather,  tributaries  of  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  the  ports  of  the  Bosporus  were  an 
object  of  the  highest  commercial  and  financial  impor- 
tance.   After  the  battle  of  iEgos  Potsmos,  however, 
ChaJcdon  opened  its  gates  to  Lyeander,  whose  first 
object  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  the  entrance  of 
the  Bosporus  bj  the  possession  of  this  city  and  By- 
zantium.   CXe*.,  Hut.  Gr.,  2,  2,  1.)  Theopompus, 
who  is  quoted  by  Atheneus,  observes,  that  the  Cfaal- 
cedonians  at  first  possessed  good  institutions,  but, 
having  been  tainted  by  the  democratic  principles  of 
their  neighbours,  the  Byzantines,  they  became  luxu- 
rious and  debauched.    {Atken.,  12,  p.  526,  /.)  This 
city  is  also  celebrated  in  ecclesiastical  birtory  for  the 
council  held  there  against  the  Eutychian  heresy  (A.D. 
461).   Hierocles  assigns  to  it  the  first  rank  among  the 
cities  of  the  province  then  called  Pontics  Prima  (p. 
GM). — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  writing  the  name 
of  this  city  ancient  anthers  have  not  been  uniform, 
some  giving  KoAttt&jv,  others  XaXnqiuv.    The  for- 
mer mode  is,  however,  much  more  frequent,  and  it 
ia>  confirmed  by  the  existing  coins,  the  epigraph  of 
which  is  invariably  KAAXAAONIflN,  according  to 
Ike  Doric  farm.   (Eckktl,  Doct.  Ifm.  Vet.,  p.  I,  vol. 
1,  p.  410.) — The  she  of  this  ancient  city  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Turkish  village  of  Kaditcvi,  but  the 
Greeks  still  preserve  the  classical  name.  (Cramer's 
Ana  Minor,  voL  1,  p.  190. — Matmert,  Geogr.,  I.  t. 
—  WalfoU,  Memoir*,  vol.  2,  p.  8,  Amend.,  n.  41.) 

ChilcidIcb,  I.  a  district  of  Macedonia,  between  th* 
Sinus  Tbertnaiieus  and  Strymonicus.  The  lower  part 
of  it  formed  three  peninsulas,  Phlegre  or  Pallene,  Si- 
thonis,  and  Athos.  The  small  town  of  Chalcis  gave 
■ame  to  this  district — II.  Another  in  Stria,  adjacent 
to  toe  town  of  Chalcis.    (VU.  Chalcis  V.) 

Chilci  Dices  (Chalcidian),  an  epithet  applied  to 
Com-B  in  Italy,  as  built  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in 
Eubcea.    (Virg.,  JSn.,  8,  17.) 

Chalcicxct/s,  an  epithet  applied  to  Minerva  at 
Sparta,  from  her  having  a  brazen  temple  (yaXxoilr 
•tor).  Sir  W  GeH,  in  Ins  account  of  the  Treasury 
at  Argos,  gives  a  reasonable  explication  of  this  seem- 
ingly strange  term.  He  discovered  in  the  interior 
of  the  Treasury,  which  still  remains  in  a  great  de- 
gree entire,  a  number  of  brass  nails,  placed  through- 
out at  regular  intervals  on  the  walls,  and  thsee  he 
supposes  were  originally  used  for  securing  prates  of 
the  same  metal  to  the  waH  ;  and  hence  the  seeming 
Wiles  of  brazen  chambers  and  brazen  temples.  In  a 
similar  mariner  may  be  explained  the  account,  given 
by  the  ancients,  of  the  brazen  vessel  made  by  Eurvs- 
rheus,  and  into  which  he  retired  whenever  Hercules 
returned  from  bis  labours.    (GeWt  Argalit,  p.  33.) 

Cauuas,  I.  the  most  celebrated  and  important  city 
of  Eubcea,  situate  on  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Euri- 
pus According  to  the  common  account,  it  was 
founded  after  the  seise  of  Troy  by  an  Ionian  colony 
from  Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Cothus.  -  (Straba, 
447.)  Other  authorities,  however,  have  assigned  to 
it  a  much  greater  antiquity,  and  it  is  certain  that  Ho- 
sier speaks  of  Chalcis  as  already  existing  before  the 
event  above  mentioned.  (7Z.,  2,  637.)  The  flourish- 
ing condition  of  this  great  Ionian  city,  at  a  very  early 
period,  is  attested  by  its  numerous  colonies  on,  the 
shores  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  on  the  Thracian 
coast  around  Pallene  and  Mount  Athos.  Aristotle,  as 
Strata  reports,  dated  these  establishments  from  the 
period  when  the  government  of  Chalcis,  through  the 
influence  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  named  Hippo- 
bote,  became  a  pure  aristocracy.  From  Herodotus 
( 6,  77)  we  learn,  that  the  Chslcidians,  having  joined 


the  Boeotians  in  their  depredations  on  the  coast  of 
Attics,  soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidsj, 
afforded  the  Athenians  tost  grounds  for  reprisals. 
They  accordingly  crossed  over  into  Eubcea  with  s 
large  force,  aod,  after  defeating  the  Chslcidians,  occu- 
pied the  lands  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitants,  and  dis- 
tributed among  them  4000  of  their  own  citizens. 
These,  however,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  island 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Persian  fleet  under  Dans  and  Ar- 
taphernea.  {Herod.,  6,  100.)  The  Chslcidians,  after 
the  termination  of  the  Persian  war,  became  again  de- 
pendent on  Athens  with  the  rest  of  Eubosa,  and  did 
not  regain  their  liberty  nil  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  when  they  asserted  their  freedom,  and, 
aided  by  the  Boeotians,  fortified  the  Euripus  and  es- 
tablished a  communication  with  the  continent  by 
throwing  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  channel.  Tow- 
ers were  placed  at  each  extremity,  and  room  was  left 
in  the  middle  for  one  ship  only  to  pass .  This  work  was 
undertaken,  according  to  Diodorue,  410  B.C.  (Dud. 
Sic.,  13,  47.)  From  the  advantages  of  its  situation 
and  the  strength  of  its  works,  Chalcis  was  considered, 
in  the  latter  period  of  the  history  of  Greece,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  fortresses  of  that  country ; 
hence  we  find  it  a  frequent  object  of  contention  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  who 
termed  it  one  of  the  chares  of  Greece.  (Poiyi.,  17, 
11. — Id.,  18,  38.)  In  the  war  with  Parses,  the  Chsl- 
cidians were  cruelly  oppressed  and  plundered  by  the 
Reman  praters  Lucretius  and  Hortensius.  (Lieu, 
48,  7.)  They  were  subsequently  treated  with  still 
greater  severity  by  Mummius,  the  destroyer  of  Con 
■nth,  for  baring  favoured  the  Aehesns  in  their  contest 
with  Rome ;  and  the  epitouiist  of  Livy  asserts  that 
their  town  wss  actually  destroyed.  (Lie,,  62. — Com- 
pare Preituk.,  Sttppl.,  19.)    Pausaaiaa  informs  us 


that  Chalcis  no  longer  existed  in  his  dsy  (6,  23. — 
Compare  fttepk  Byz.,  t.  v.  XaXiuc.—HieroeUt,  p. 
046).  Procopios  names  it  anions  the  towns  restored 
by  Justinian  (4,  3).  In  the  middle  ages  it  sssumed 
the  name  of  Euripus  (Apotfesm.,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p. 
42,  Geogr.  Mm.,  ei  Hudson),  which  was  in  process 
of  time  corrupted  to  Negropont,  the  modem  appella- 
tion of  the  whole  island,  as  well  ss  that  of  its  capital. 
(Cromer's  Ancient  Greta,  vol.  2,  p.  134.)— II.  A 
town  of  iEtolia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Chalets,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Evenus.  It  was  sometimes 
called  Hypocbslcis,  with  reference  to  its  situstion  at 
the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  is  now  represented  by 
the  modern  villsge  of  Galata.  Thucydides  (2,  83) 
places  it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus.  Livy  says 
it  stood  on  the  road  from  Nanpactua  to  Lyiimachia 
and  Stratus  (86,  11).  Port  hi  us  calls  it  Chalcis,  and 
speaks  of  ft  as  a  maritime  town  (5,  94).— III.  A 
small  maritime  town  of  the  Corinthians,  situated  to- 
wards Sicyon.  (Tkucyd.,  1,  108.)— IV.  A  city  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  to  which  it 
gave  name.  It  was  founded  at  an  early  period  by  a 
colony  from  Chalcis  in  Eubosa. — V.  A  city  of  Syria, 
capital  of  the  district  of  Chalcidice,  and  of  Grecian  or- 
igin, having  been  settled  by  the  Macedonians.  It  was 
superseded  afterward  by  Chaleb  or  Bcrosa.  It  is  rep- 
resented by  the  modem  Kinnetrm  or  CAmsmn. 
(Anpuin,  Bell.  Syr.,  tO.—Jotepk.,  Bell.  J*d.,  20,  3.) 

Chalcba,  a  country  of  Asia,  st  the  hesd  of  ihe 
Persian  Gulf,  and  south  of  Babylonia.  Some  writers, 
however,  make  Babylonia  a  part  of  it.  With  respect  to 
the  origin  of  the  Chaldeans,  who  are  called  in  scripture 
Chasdtm,  various  opinions  have  been  entertained.  Mi- 
chaelis  considers  them  as  s  foreign  race  in  Assyria. 
His  chief  reason  for  thia  opinion  is  founded  on  the 
names  of  Chsldeean  and  Babylonian  kings  preserved  in 
scripture,  and  by  Ptolemy  and  Syncellua,  which  differ 
from  the  Assyrian  names,  snd  bear  an  apparent  re- 
semblance to  those  of  some  northern  nations  of  Sla 
Thus  Nebucadnezzar  would  be  in  Sla 
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vonie,  Nebu-godnoi-tzar,  i.  e.,  a  prince  worthy  of  heav- 
en. Belshazzar  would  be  equivalent  to  Boiihoi-lzar, 
i.  e.,i  (treat  prince ;  and  ao  of  olhera.  It  baa  been 
objected  to  this,  that  the  word  Czar  in  Slavonic  is 
nothing  more  than  a  corruption  of  Casar,  an  opinion 
hardly  worth  refuting.  The  orthography  of  the  Rus- 
sian term  tsar  sufficiently  disproves  such  an  idea. 
Compare  the  Hebrew  ear ;  the  Arabic  sary ;  the 
Sanscrit  shera  ,-  tbe  Euglish  sin.  80  also  we  nave 
in  the  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of  Peraepolis,  as  in- 
terpreted by  Lassen,  the  form  ksaktak  for  "king." 
(Lassen,  AUpertischen  Keil-Inschriften,  dec.,  p.  141. 
— Compare  Mickailis,  Spicileg.  Geogr.,  Heb.  ext., 
vol.  2,  p.  77,  seqq.) — The  Chaktesns  appear  to  have 
been  originally  a  mountaineer-race  from  the  northern 
parte  of  Mesopotamia,  though  not,  as  Micbaelia  sup- 
poses, of  foreign  extraction,  but  in  reality  a  branch  of 
the  Semitic  race.  (Compare  Adeiung,  Mithradates, 
vol.  1,  p.  617. — First,  Chaid.  Gram.,  p.  5,  seqq. — 
Compare  still  farther,  in  relation  to  the  Chaldee 
tongue,  the  remarks  of  Saint-Martin,  as  cited  by  Bel- 
bi,  Introduction  a  V Atlas  Ethnographujue,  p.  106, 
and,  as  regards  the  pretended  antiquity  of  the  Chaldee 
empire,  consult  Cuvier,  on  the  Revolutions  of  the  Sur- 
face of  the  Globe,  p.  137,  seqq..  Eng.  transi,  1829, 
and  Drummonts  Origines,  vol.  1,  p.  13,  seqq.)  Tbe 
Cbaldaaans  sre  highly  commended  in  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers  for  their  skill  in  the  sciences,  especially 
in  astronomy.  If  we  are  to  believe  Diodorue,  bow- 
ever,  their  claims  to  this  high  character  were  very 
slight.  They  seem  to  have  pursued  tbe  study  of  as- 
tronomy no  farther  than  aa  it  might  tend  to  aid  their 
astrological  researches.  They  taught  that  the  shape 
of  the  earth  was  that  of  a  skiff  or  small  boat,  and  of 
eclipses  of  the  sun  they  knew  but  little,  and  never 
ventured  to  predict  them,  or  fix  the  time  of  their  oc- 
curring. So  aaya  Diodorua.  (Diod.  Sac.,  2,  31.— 
Compare,  however,  in  relation  to  the  science  of  the 
Chaldeans,  the  remarks  of  Sir  W.  Drummond,  Class. 
Journ.,  vol.  16,  p.  146  and  S62  ;  vol.  17,  p.  19 ;  vol 
18,  p.  1  and  298 ;  vol.  19,  p.  296.) 

Cbildjbi,  I.  the  inhabitants  of  Chaldaw. — II.  The 
same  with  the  Chalybes.  (Fid.  Chalybes.) 
-  Chalt bis,  a  people  of  Pontus,  in  Asia  Minor,  who 
inhabited  the  whole  coast  from  the  Jasoniom  Promon- 
torium  to  the  vicinity  of  tbe  river  Thermodon,  to- 
gether with  a  .portion  of  the  inner  country.  They 
were  celebrated  in  antiquity  for  the  great  iron-mines 
and  forges  which  existed  in  their  country.  (Apoll. 
Rh.,  2,  1002,  seqq.—li,  2,  SU.—Vtrg.,  Georg.,  1, 
68. — Dionys.  Perieg.,  768.)  We  are  ignorant  of 
the  grounds  on  which  the  ancients  attributed  this  ac- 
tive employment  in  the  manufacture  of  iron- to  the 
Chalybes,  for  it  does  not  appear  at  present  that  this 
part  of  Asia  is  at  all  productive  of  that  moat  useful 
metal ;  perhaps,  however,  if  the  mountainous  districts 
were  accurately  examined,  there  could  be  found  traces 
of  the  ancient  works.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  they 
had  not  ceased  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of  metallic 
ore  in  Strata's  time,  for  he  observes,  that  the  two 
great  articles  of  produce  in  the  land  of  the  Chalybes, 
who  were  then  commonly  called  Chaldsi  or  Chaldi, 
were  the  6sheries  of  the  pelamys  and  the  iron-works ; 
tbe  latter  kept  in  constant  employment  a  great  num- 
ber of  men.  Strabo  observes,  also,  that  these  mines 
formerly  produced  a  quantity  of  ailver ;  and  this  cir- 
<  omstance,  together  with  some  affinity  in  the  names, 
led  some  commentators  of  Homer  to  identify  the  Aly- 
be  of  that  poet  with  the  Chalybes  of  Pontus.  (//.,  2, 
866.)  Strabo  himself  strongly  contends  for  this  inter- 
pretation, and  it  is  in  all  probability  the  true  one. 
(Strabo,  649,  seqq.)  It  is  remarkable,  that  Herodotus 
1  the  Chalybes  among  the  nations  of  Asia  that 


were  conquered  by  Cronus  (1,  28),  and  yet  they  cer- 
tainly are  found  afterward  considerably  beyond  the 
Halys,  which  separated  his  dominion  from  those  of 
834 


Cyrus :  either,  therefore,  they  must  have  shifted  then 
position,  or  Croesus  subsequently  lost  what  he  hid 
gained  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Halys.  Xenophon, 
who  traversed  tbe  country  of  the  Chalybes,  speaks  of 
them  as  being  few  in  number,  and  subject  to  the  Mo- 
synced ;  he  adds,  that  their  chief  employment  wis 
forging  iron.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he 
places  these  Chalybes  more  to  the  esst  than  other 
writers.  (Anab.,  6,  6,  2.)  Zednius,  therefore,  is  of 
opinion,  that  this  people  must  have  lived  a  wandering 
sort  of  life,  and  have  often  changed  their  territory 
(Dissert.  Geogr.  ad  Anab.,  p.  xxrii.,  ed.  Oxon.,  1809.) 
Xenophon,  however,  speaks  elsewhere  of  some  other 
Chalybes,  who  were  situated  apparently  on  the  border* 
of  Armenia,  and  were  much  more  numerous  and  war- 
like. (Anab.,  4,  7,  10.)  Strabo  reports,  that  tbe 
Chalybes,  in  his  time,  had  changed  their  name  to  that 
of  Chaldei  (iSfraA  ,  649),  and  it  u  remarked,  that  Xen- 
ophon speaks  of  an  Armenian  tribe  of  Cbaldeea,  who 
encountered  the  Greeks  near  the  river  Centritis  (Anat.. 
4,  3,  4.— Compare  Eustatk.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.,  768); 
but  Menippus,  in  his  Periplus,  calls  the  Pontic  tribe 
Chaldi,  and  their  canton  Cbaldia.  (Ap.  Steph.  Byz., 
s.  t.  XtMia. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  278, 
ssqq.) 

ChalI bow,  a  city  of  Syria,  capital  of  the  district 
called  Chalybonitis,  and  the  same  with  the  Scripture 
Helton.  (Ezelc.,  27,  18.)  The  surrounding  country 
was  famed  for  its  wine.  (Compare  Casaub.  ad  Aiken  , 
2,  p.  66. — Boehart,  Hierot.,  pt.  1,  lib.  2,  c.  45,  p. 
486.— ScUauner,  Lex.  V.  T.,  s.  e.  XeAous.)  The- 
venot.  Russet,  and  others  make  this  city  correspond  ts 
the  modern  Aleppo  (Haltb).  Pococke,  however,  ia  in 
favour  of  Kemesrin,  to  the  south  of  Aleppo.  (Kid. 
Bercsa.) 

Chalybs,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarraconensia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Cettiberi,  arid  one  of  the  tributariet  of 
thelberua.  Its  waters  were  famed  for  hardening  steel; 
so  that  tbe  name  Chalybs  was  given  to  it  from  thit 
cirenmstsnce,  by  either  the  Romans  or  tbe  Greeks, 
more  probably  the  former.  The  modem  name  ia  the 
QueUes.    (Justin,  44, 3.) 

Cmditia,  a  people  of  Epirtre.    (Fiat.  Chaonja.) 

Chaoku,  a  region  of  Epirus.  The  ancients  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Chaonia  that  northwest- 
ern part  of  Epirua  which  bordered  on  the  territory  of 
Oricum,  Amentia,  and  still  more  to  the  esst  on  the 
country  of  the  Atintanes,  while  it  extended  along  the 
coast  of  tbe  Ionian  Sea  from  the  Acroceraunian  prom- 
ontory to  the  harbour  of  Buthrotum,  opposite  the  isl- 
and of  Corey ra.  The  exact  limits  of  Chaonia  can- 
not now  be  ascertained,  since,  even  in  Strabo'a  time, 
it  was  impossible  to  discern  with  accuracy  what  be- 
longed to  each  of  the  several  tribes  into  which  the 
body  of  the  nation  had  been  divided ,  owing  to  the  great 
political  changes  which  that  country  had  experienced 
since  it  became  subject  to  the  Romans.  (Strafe, 
822.)  We  must  observe,  however,  that  m  tbe  time 
of  Thucydides,  the  river  Thyamia  bounded  that  south- 
em  portion  of  Chsonia  which  bore  the  name  of  Cet- 
trine,  on  the  aide  of  Tbeaprotia.  The  Chsones,  as  w* 
learn  from  Strabo,  were  once  the  most  powerful  sad 
warlike  people  of  Epirua,  until  the  Molossi,  in  their 
torn,  acquired  a  preponderating  ascendancy  over  the 
other  elans  of  that  country.  In  the  time  of  the  Pel- 
oponnesian  war  tbe  Chsones  differed  from  their  neigh- 
bours, in  being  subject  to  sn  aristocratica)  and  not  a 
monarchical  government;  their  annual  magistrates 
being  alwaya  chosen  from  a  particular  family.  (Tkt- 
cyd.,  2,  80.)  Tradition  ascribed  the  origin  of  their 
name  to  Cbson,  the  brother  of  Helemis  who  married 
Andromache  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus.  (Virg, 
JSn.,  3,  383.— Compare  the  commentary  of  Semes, 
oat  tor.)  It  may  be  inferred  from  tbe  name  of  Pels*- 
gis  given  to  Chaonia  by  aome  ancient  writers,  that  it 
was  formerly  occupied  bv  the  Pelasgi.   (Steph.  fist. 
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t.  ».  Xaovia  )  Virgil  uses  toe  epithet  Chaormu  for 
Doimuau  (Georg.,  1,  8)  in  referring  to  the  acorn*  of 
Dodooa.   (Cramer'*  Ann.  Greece,  toL  1,  p.  93.) 

Chios,  a  heterogeneous  mass,  containing  all  the 
■eeds  of  nature.  According  to  Heeiod  ( Theog.,  118), 
"Chaos  was  first;"  then  cane  into  being  "broad- 
breulcd  Earth,  the  gloomy  Tartarus,  and  Love." 
Chaos  produced  Erebus  and  Night,  and  this  last  bore 
to  Erebus  Day  and  .fiber.  The  idea  of  Chaos  and 
Night,  divested  of  poetical  imagery,  is  simply  that  of  un- 
formed nutter,  eternally  existing  as  the  passive  princi- 
ple, whence  all  forms  are  produced.  Whether,  besides 
ibis  Chaotic  mass,  the  ancient  tbeogoniea  suppose  an 
infinite,  active,  intelligent  Principle,  who  from  the 
fast  matter  formed  the  universe,  is  a  question  which 
has  occasioned  much  debate.  It  is  evident,  upon  the 
most  cursory  review  of  all  the  ancient  theogonies,  that 
God,  the  great  Creator  of  sll  things,  is  not  expressly 
introduced,  but  it  is  doubted  whether  the  framers  of 
then  theogonies  meant  to  exclude  him  from  their  re- 
spective systems,  or  indirectly  to  suppose  his  exist- 
ence and  the  exertion  of  hie  power  in  giving  motion  to 
matter.  When  divested  of  allegory  and  poetry,  the 
mm  of  the  doctrine  contained  in  toe  ancient  theogo- 
nies will,  it  is  conceived,  be  found  to  be  as  fallows : 
The  first  matter,  containing  the  seeds  of  sll  future 
bains,  existed  from  eternity  with  God.  At  length 
the  Uivine  energy  acting  upon  matter  produced  a  mo- 
tion among  its  pane,  by  which  those  of  the  same  kind 
were  brought  together,  and  those  of  a  different  kind 
were  separated,  and  by  which,  according  to  certain 
wise  laws,  the  various,  forma  of  the  material  world 
were  produced.  The  same  energy  of  emanation  gave 
existence  to  animals  Sbd  men,  and  to  gods  who  in- 
habit the  heavenly  bodies,  and  various  other  parts  of 
satins.  Among  men,  those  who  possess  a  larger  por- 
tion of  the  Divine  nature  than  others  are  hereby  im- 
pelled to  great  and  beneficent  actions,  and  afford  illus- 
Tjous  proofs  of  their  divine  original,  on  account  of 
which  they  are,  after  death,  raised  to  a  place  among 
the  gods,  and  become  objects  of  religions  worship. 
(E*ul£t  Oil  of  PhxUuophy,  vol.  1,  p.  130,  $eqq.) 

Cbaiadba,  a  town  of  Phocia,  about  20  stadia  from 
Lihts.  Near  it  flowed  the  river  Charadrua,  which  fell 
into  the  Cephissusu  Herodotus  (8,  33)  names  this 
place  among  toe  Pbocian  cities  destroyed  by  the  army 
of  Xerxes.  Dodwell  states,  that  the  ruins  of  Chan- 
dra are  to  be  seen  nesr  the  village  of  MarvAata,  at 
the  foot  of  Parnassus.  (DodweWt  Tew,  vol.  2,  p.  132.) 

Cbabax,  I.  a  considerable  emporium  of  Bithyiua, 
in  the  later  periods  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  It  was 
situate  on  the  bay  of  Nicomedia,  or  Sinus  Astacenus. 
(Step*.  Byz.,  *.  v.  Xdpof.)— II.  Another  and  earlier 
name  for  the  city  of  Trallea,  in  Lydia.  (Steph.  Byz., 
1. 1.  TpaVue,  Xapexf )— III.  A  town  of  Phrygia,  be- 
tween Lampe  and  Graosgsla.  (Nitet.,  Ami.,  p.  127, 
*-) — IV.  A  town  of  Armenia  Minor,  in  the  northeast- 
ern angle  of  the  country.  (PtoL — Compare  Cramer, 
AtU  Miner,  vol  2,  p.  164.) 

Chabaxus,  a  Mytilenean,  brother  to  Sappho.  (  Vid. 
Sappho,  near  toe  commencement  of  the  article.) 

Cbabbs,  I.  an  Athenian  general,  who  succeeded  to 
the  command  after  the  condemnation  and  death  of 
Leosthenes.  ,  He  was  sent  by  the  Athenians  against 
Alexander,  tyrant  of  Pheras,  but,  instead  of  coming  to 
action  with  the  foe,  be  harassed  the  Athenian  allies  to 
•eeb  a  degree  by  his  extortions  and  oppression,  that 
the  social  war  was  the  result  (B.C.  888).  Although 
Chares  was  the  principal  cause  of  this  war,  yet  the 
orators  of  his  party  shielded  him  from  punishment,  and 
succeeded  in  having  him  nominated  commander-in- 
chief  Utile,  if  anything,  waa  effected  by  him,  and 
he  was  at  length  recalled  for  having  aided  Artabazus, 
who  had  revolted  against  the  king  of  Persia.  Some 
lime  after  be  was  sent  to  aid  Byzantium  against  Philip 
of  Macedon,  but  be  only  incurred  the  contempt  of  his 


foe,  and  excited  the  discontent  of  the  allies,  so  thst  the 
Athenians  finally  recalled  him,  and  put  Phocion  in  his 
place.  This,  however,  did  not  prevent  them  from  choo 
sing  him  for  their  general  at  the  battle  oi  Cheronsss, 
where  his  ignorance  and  incapacity  mainly  contributed 
to  the  loss  of  the  day.  He  was  one  of  those  whom 
Alexander  ordered  to  be  delivered  up  to  him  after  the 
destruction  of  Thebes,  but  he  succeeded  in  mollifying 
the  conqueror,  and  waa  permitted  to  live  at  Athens. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  16,  96.— Athenttut,  12,  p.  632  —  Xen., 
Hut.  Gr.,  7,  %,  18.— iaraim.,  ad  Con.  Net).,  Fit, 
Chabr.,  c.  3.)— II.  A  Greek  statuary,  born  at  Undue. 
He  was  the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  and  was  celebrated 
as  the  maker  of  the  colossus  of  Rhodes,  on  which  he 

was  employed  twelve  years.    (Slrab.,  662  Pin., 

34,  l.—SMg,  Diet.  Art  ,  ».  e.) 

ChabIclbs,  I.  one  of  the  30  tyrants  set  over  Athens 
by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  possessing  great  influence 
among  his  colleagues.  (Xen.,  Mem.  Socr.,  1,  2,  31. 
—Arutot.,  Polit.,  6,  6.— Schlatter,  ad  Arittot.,  I.  e.) 
— II.  A  celebrated  physician  in  the  train  of  Tiberius. 
Towards  the  end  of  that  emperor's  life,  Charicles,  on 
taking  leave  of  him,  as  if  about  to  journey  abroad,  man- 
aged, in  grasping  the  hand  of  Tiberius,  to  feel  his 
pulse,  and  became  instantly  convinced  that  the  latter 
had  not  more  than  two  daya  to  live,  a  secret  which  be 
soon  divulged  to  Macro.  (Tacit.,  Asm.,  6,  60. — 
Oronov.,  ad  loo.) 

CbabIla,  a  festival  observed  once  in  nine  years  by 
the  Delphiana.  It  owed  ita  origin  to  this  circumstance : 
in  s  great  famine  the  people  of  Delphi  assembled  and 
applied  to  their  kim;  to  relieve  tbeir  wants.  He  ac- 
cordingly distributed  the  little  corn  he  had  among  the 
better  portion  of  them  ;  but  an  orphan  girl  coming  and 
importuning  him,  he  beat  her  with  his  sandal.  The 
girl,  unable  to  endure  the  affront,  hung  herself  with 
her  girdle.  The  famine  increased  ;  and  the  oracle 
told  the  king  that,  to  relieve  his  people,  he  must  atone 
for  the  murder  of  Cbarila.  Upon  this  a  festival  was 
instituted  with  expiatory  rites.  The  king  presided 
over  this  festival,  and  distributed  pulse  and  corn  to 
such  as  attended.  Charila'a  image  was  brought  be- 
fore the  king,  who  struck  it  with  his  shoe ;  after 
which  it  was  carried  to  a  desolate  place,  where  they 
pot  a  halter  round  ita  neck,  and  buried  it  where  Cbar- 
ila was  buried.  (Plut.,  Quoit.  Or  — Op., ed.  Reitltt, 
vol.  4,  p.  176.) 

Chabis,  a  name  applied  by  Homer  (II.,  18,  382)  to 
the  wife  of  Vulcan.  In  the  Odyssey,  on  the  other 
hand  (8,  267),  Venus  is  named  as  his  spouse.  It 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  figurative  explana- 
tion of  the  myth,  since  Grace  and  Beauty  were  both 
regarded  as  the  characteristics  of  Vulcan's  labours. 
(Heyne,  ad  11.,  I.  e.) 

ChabisIa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Graces,  with 
dances  which  continued  sll  night.  A  cake  was  given 
to  those  who  remained  awake  during  the  whole  time. 
(Euitath.  ad  Od.,  18,  194.) 

Chabistia,  a  festival  at  Rome,  on  the  8th  day  be- 
fore tho  Calends  of  March  (February  22).  It  was 
celebrated  among  relations  by  a  bind  nf  family  ban- 
quet, and  presents  were  made.  No  stranger  was  al- 
lowed to  be  present.    (Vol.  Max.,  2,  1,  8.) 

Charitis,  the  Graces,  daughters,  according  to  He- 
siod  (Theog.,  907),  of  Jupiter  and  the  ocean-nymph 
Eurynome.  They  were  three  in  number,  and  their 
names,  as  the  same  bard  informs  us,  were  Aglaia 
(Splendour),  Euphrosyne  (Joy),  and  Thalia  (the  Bloom- 
ing: one).  According  to  Antimachus  (Pautan.,  9, 
35),  the  Graces  were  the  daughters  of  Helms  (the 
Sun)  and  jEgle  (Splendour)  ;  and  Hermesianax  made 
Peitho  (Pernation)  one  of  their  number.  In  Nonnus 
(Dionyt. ,  24,  263)  their  names  are  Pasithea,  Peitho, 
and  Aglaia.  The  Graces,  like  the  Muses  and  other 
sister-goddesses,  are  spoken  of  by  Homer  in  the  plu- 
ral, and  with  him  their  number  is  indefinite.  They 
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•re  graceful  and  beautiful  themselves,  and  the  beetow- 
era  of  all  grace  and  beauty  both  on  persona  and  things. 
They  seem  to  bare  been  particularly  attached  to  the 
train  of  the  goddess  of  love,  although  the  queen  of 
heaven  had  authority  over  them  (11.,  14,  867);  and 
she  promises  Psaithea,  one  of  the  youngest  of  them, 
as  a  wife  to  Sotnnus,  in  return  for  his  aid  in  deceiving 
Jupiter :  by  later  writers  ahe  is  even  said  to  be  their 
mother.  (Nmmu,  SI,  184 — Eudocia,  op  VtUoit., 
Anted.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  430.)  Orchomenus,  in  Bootia, 
was  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  these  goddesses, 
Its  introduction  was  ascribed  to  Eteocles,  the  son  of 
the  river  Cephissus.  The  Lacedemonians  worship- 
ped only  two  Graces,  whom  they  name  Cleta  (Re- 
nowned) and  Phaenna  (Bright),  as  we  are  informed 
by  Pausanias  (I.  c,  et  3,  18,  6).  The  Athenians  ori- 
ginally adored  the  same  nnmber,  under  the  names  of 
Hegemone  (Leader)  and  Auxo  (Inereoter).  The 
Orsces  were  at  all  times,  in  the  creed  of  Greece,  the 
goddesses  presiding  over  social  enjoyments,  the  ban- 
quet, the  dance,  and  all  that  tended  to  inspire  gayety 
and  cheerfulness.  They  are  represented  aa  three 
beautiful  sisters,  either  dancing  together,  or  standing 
with  their  arms  around  each  other.  Sometimes  they 
are  nude,  sometimes  habited.  (Keightley'e  Mythol- 
ogy, p-  193,  *eq.) — The  Graces,  like  the  Hons  and 
Muses,  appear  to  have  had  originally  a  reference  to 
the  stars  and  seasons.  The  Greeks  deprived  them 
of  their  astronomical  functions,  and  substituted  such 
attributes  as  were  merely  of  a  poetic  character.  We 
still  see,  however,  on  an  ancient  gem,  the  Graces  dan- 
cing upon  the  head  of  Taurus,  while  two  of  them  are 
turning  towards  seven  stars,  at  which  they  point  with 
the  hand.    (Borioni,  Collect.  Antiq.  Horn.,  kl.  1736, 

n.  82  Potterot,  Thetaur.  gemm.  attrifer.,  1,  tab. 

144.)  At  a  later  period,  when  moral  ideas  began  to 
be  more  intimately  blended  with  parte  of  the  Grecian 
system,  the  Graces  assumed  analogous  attributes. 
One  of  them  was  supposed  to  represent  a  favour  con- 
ferred, another  a  favour  received,  while  the  third  des- 
ignated the  return  made  for  benefits.  (Arittot.,  Etk,, 
S,  S.—Senec.,  de  Benef ,  1,  i.—Conetont,  de  la  Btti- 
rin,  vol.  8,  p.  402  —  Wtncldmann,  Ettax  tur  V Al- 
legoric, c.  %—TraitU  tur  P  Allegoric,  vol.  1,  p.  133.) 

CBiarroN,  of  Aphrodisias  (a  Csrian  town),  the 
name  by  which  we  know  the  author  of  a  Greek  ro- 
mance, entitled,  Tuv  irepi  Xcupeav  >tai  KaAAi/SfMir* 
iporucuv  iurytfftaTW  Xtrroi  y  :  "The  Loves  of  Che- 
raas  and  Csllirhoe,  in  eight  books."  The  appellation 
is  probably  an  assumed  one,  as  well  as  the  title  he 
gives  himself  of  "  Secretary  to  the  rhetorician  Atben- 

rrss."  This  rhetorician  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
same  with  the  arte  of  whom  Thncydidea  makes 
mention  (6,  35,  teqq.)  aa  enjoying  great  credit  among 
the  people  of  Syracuse.  He  was  opposed  to  Her- 
mocretes,  the  general  who  vanquished  the  Athenians. 
The  daughter  of  this  Hermocrates  is  the  heroine  of 
the  romance,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  writer  wished 
to  sppear  to  bis  readers  in  the  light  of  a  contemporary. 
We  nave  no  data  by  which  to  fix  the  period  when 
Chariton  nourished.  Some  place  him  at  the  end  of  the 
4th  century  of  our  era.  As  regards  the  romance  it- 
self, it  may  be  observed,  that,  though  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  its  invention,  it  is  smooth  and  easy  in 
the  story.  "  Villemain  has  said  no  worse  about  it," 
observes  a  writer  in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  (No.  9,  p. 
138),  "  than  that  it  is  '  a  work  which  the  learned  Ler- 
cher  ha 8  translated  without  being  able  to  render  it 
amusing ;'  and  Lurcher  himself,  in  his  preface,  re- 
solves, with  great  good  sense,  to  '  say  nothing  about 
V  In  fact,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  say  anything 
about  a  book  which  is  too  dull  for  praise  and  too 
harmless  for  censure." — The  best  edition  of  Chariton 
is  that  of  D'Orville,  with  some  excellent  conjectural 
emendations  of  Reiske,  Amtt.,  1750,  3  vols.  4to. 
ChikmIdis,  son  of  Gtsucon,  was  famed  in  early 
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life  for  his  beauty  and  his  dissipated  mode  of  life 
After  having  squandered  his  patrimony,  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Socrates,  and  was  advised  by  that  philosopher 
to  turn  his  attention  to  public  affairs.  This  advice 
proved  unfortunate,  for  Charm  idee,  having  joined  the 
party  of  Critiaa,  was  made  one  of  the  ten  tyrants  whom 
Lysander  established  in  the  Piranis,  to  govern  con- 
jointly with  the  thirty  in  the  city.  He  was  slain  along 
with  Critias  in  the  first  battle  between  the  exiles  un- 
der Thrssybolus  and  the  forces  of  the  tyrants.  Plate 
has  called  one  of  his  dialogues  after  him.  Xenopbon 
makes  mention  ef  him  on  several  occasions,  especially 
in  his  Banquet.  (Xen.,  Mem.  Soar.,  3, 7, 1. — Schnei- 
der, td  loe. — Xen.,  Sympoe ,  4,  31,  Ac.) — II.  or 
Charmioas,  an  academic  philosopher,  the  companion, 
of  Philo.  He  wss  celebrated  for  the  compass  and 
fidelity  of  his  memory,  and  for  his  moral  wisdom. 
(Cie.,  Tutc.  Qtuett.,  1,  84.— Antes,  ad  loe.) 

ChabmIon,  one  of  Cleopatra's  female  attendants, 
who  killed  herself  after  the  example  of  her  mistress. 
(Pha.,  Vat.  Anton.,  e.  86.) 

Chassis,  a  physician  ef  Marseille,  in  Nero's  sge, 
who  revived  the  use  of  cold  baths  at  Rome  in  cases 
of  sickness,  after  the  practice  had  been  discontinued 
since  the  time  of  Antonius  Muss.  (Vid.  Moss.)  He 
was  very  successful  in  his  professional  labours,  and 
amassed  greet  riches.  (Ptin.,  88, 1. — Sprengel,  Bit. 
de  la  Med.,  vol.  S,  p.  24.) 

Charon,  I.  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  son  of  Ere- 
bus and  Nox,  who  conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  in 
a  boat  over  the  river  Acheron  to  the  infernal  regions. 
The  sum  exacted  for  this  service,  from  each  of  ths 
shades  ferried  over  by  him,  wss  never  lees  than  aa 
obolua,  nor  could  it  exceed  three.  A  piece  of  money, 
therefore,  was  generally  placed  by  the  ancients  under 
the  tongue  of  the  deceased,  in  order  to  meet  this  neces- 
sary demand.  8uoh  as  had  not  been  honoured  with  a 
funeral  were  not  permitted  to  enter  Charon's  best, 
without  previously  wandering  on  the  shore  for  one 
hundred  years.  If  any  living  person  presented  him- 
self to  cross  the  river  of  the  dead,  be  could  not  as 
admitted  into  the  bark  before  be  showed  Charon  a 
golden  bough,  obtained  from  (he  Corneas  sibyl ;  sod 
the  ferryman  wss  on  one  occasion  imprisoned  for  an 
entire  year,  because  be  had,  though  against  his  ova 
will,  conveyed  Hercules  across  the  stream  wrtheat 
first  receiving  from  him  this  necessary  passport.  Ths 
poets  have  represented  Charon  as  a  robust  old  man, 
of  a  severe  though  animated  countenance,  with  eyes 
glowing  like  flame,  a  white  and  bushy  hesd,  vestments 
of  s  dingy  colour,  stained  with.ihe  mire  of  the  stream, 
and  with  a  pole  for  the  direction  of  his  bark,  which 
last  is  of  a  dark  ferruginous  hue.  ( Virg.,  Jin,  8, 
298,  ttqq.) — The  earliest  mention  of  Charon  in  Gre- 
cian poetry  seems  to  be  in  the  ancient  poem  of  the 
Minyss,  quoted  by  Pausanias  (10,  28).  The  Mas 
itself  is  considered  by  some  to  be  of  Egyptian  origio, 
and  in  support  of  this  opinion  they  refer  to  the  ac- 
count of  Diodorus  Siculus,  relative  to  the  statements 
made  by  the  Egyptian  priests.  (Dial.  Sic.,  1,  92,  et 
96.)  The  latter' asserted,  it  seems,  that  Orpheus  and 
Homer  had  both  learned  wisdom  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile ;  and  that  the  Erebus  of  Greece,  end  all  its 
parts,  personages,  and  usages,  were  but  transcripts  of 
the  mode  of  burial  in  Egypt;  and  here  the  corpse 
was,  on  payment  of  an  obolua,  conveyed  by  a  ferry- 
man (named  Charon  in  the  language  of  Egypt)  over 
the  Acherusisn  lake  after  it  had  received  its  sentence 
from  the  judges  appointed  for  that  purpose.  (Died., 
I.  c.)  Lobeck,  in  his  Aglsophamue  (vol.  2,  p.  811), 
despatches  all  these  fictions  of  the  Egyptian  priest- 
hood in  a  very  plain  and  summary  manner,  dignify- 
ing them  with  the  appellation  of  "  portenton  m mas- 
cm,"  a  title  which  they  fairly  deserve.  "  Qtm  tou 
Orci  et  loeorum  inferorum  detcriptio  ad  Orpheum  re- 
fcrtur  auctorem,  ab  ASgyptiit  illit,  qui,  yrmttr  refloat 
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aafeatus  mmUei*  «  Ihodorv  rtlaU,  Orphtum  nar- 
nmt  rsf  tai  rate  aoMni  hr  fiat  ripuplaf,  K.  r.  X." 
(bigttief*  Sfykotofty,  p.  •*.)— n.  One  of  the  ear- 
lier Greek  historical  writers,  a  native  of  LempeaeuS, 
apposed  to  have  flourished  between  the  76th  end  78th 
Olympiads.  Charon  continued  the  researches  of  He- 
csasas  mm  eastern  sthaogrsphy.  Be  wrote  (as  was 
taa  ewtom  of  the  historians  of  hie  day)  separate  works 
ipsa  Persia,  Libra,  .fikhiopia,  etc.  He  also  subjoined 
at  history  of  bis  own  time,  and  be  preceded  Hero*- 
stss  in  narrating  the  events  of  the  Persian  War,  at- 
tbssgh  Herodotus  nowhere  mentions  biro.  From  the 
segments  of  hn>  writings  which  remain,  it  is  manifest, 
that  his  fetation  to  Herodotus  was  that  of  a  dry  enroni- 
d»  to  SB  historian,  under  whose  hands  everything 
acquires  life  and  character.  Charon  wrote,  besides,  a 
chronicle  of  bis  own  country,  aa  several  of  the  early 
historians  did;  who  were  thence  catted  Horographcri : 
(4>m,  corresponding  to  the  Latin  mamlt*,  ought  net  to 
he  esnronnded  with  Spot,  termini,  kmitu.—Solnm'giU 
ad  Atfcou,  11,  p.  47ft,  »;  W,  p.  «M>,  d.)  '  The  frW 
mssu  of  Charon  bsre  been  ooileeted  by  Crettter,  m 
his  Hutorimrmt  Ormamm  AMiquisiuMrram  Frag- 
mm ea,  f.  SB,  stf  j. 

Cmaoiieis,  a  celebrated  legislator,  bom  at  Catena 
is  8iea>,  where  be  floormW  about  6fi0  B.C.  We 
have  very  few  details  of  bis  life    Aristotle  merely 
informs  ns,  that  be  was  of  the  middling  class  of  ciu- 
aens,  and  that  he  mused  hews  for  the  people  of  Cate- 
na as  wet  ss  far  other  convMnnrties,  which,  Khe  mem, 
were  defended  (mm  Chafcis  in  Eobeea.    J51ian  adds 
(V.  H.,  3, 17),  that  be  was  subsequently  driven  into 
eane  tnm  Csnma,  and  took  refuge  in  Rhegiom,  where 
aeaooeeeded  in  ratrodeeing  hi*  laws:  Some  authors 
infant  as,  tbsl  be  compiled  bis  laws  for  the  Tburiane; 
bat  be  find,  m  fee*,  a  long  time  before  the  foundation 
of  lanrmaa,  since  his  laws  were  abrogated  in  part  by 
Anaxnse,  tyrant  of  Rtiegiem,  who  died  476  B.C.  It 
a  net  necessary,  thersfore,  to  snppoee,  with  Sainte- 
Croix  (item.  de  VAcmi.  da  inserts*.,  toI.  *»,  p.  317), 
that  there  were  two  legislators  of  the  same  name,  one 
a  native  of  Catena,  and  the  other  of  Thulium.  The 
bars  of  Csarreodcs  were,  tike  these  of  many  of  the 
sseseat  hswjUtere,  in  Terse,  and  formed  part  of  the  in- 
«ssstknr  of  the  young.    Tbeir  feme  reached  even  to 
Albans,  where  they  were  song  or  chanted  at  repasts. 
The  preamble  of  these  laws,  as  preserved  to  as  by 
Stobssss,  is-  thought,  at  rar,  at  least,  ss  regards  the 
farm  of  exptteaaaon,  not  te  be  genuine  j  and  Heyne 
■apposes  it  to  have  been  taken  from  some  Pythigo- 
ren  treatiae  on  the  laws  of  Charondas.— The  man- 
dst  of  this  legislator's  death  is  deserving-  of  mention. 
He  bad  made  a  law,  that  no  man  shook)  be  snowed 
a  cease  armed  into  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The 
penalty  far  infringement  was  death.    He  became  the 
i  of  his  own  law :  for,  hating  returned  from  pur- 
9  Toolsets,  he  entered  the  eity,  and  presented 
'  re  the  assembly  of  the  people  without  re* 
he  carried  a  sword  by  bis  side.  Some 
see  thereupon  remarked  to  him,  "Too  are  violating 
rear  own  law."    His  reply  wae,  "On  the  contrary,  1 
an  esubhahing  it ;"  and  be  slew  himself  on  the  spot. 
This  action,  however,  is  ascribed  by  others  to  Diodes, 
legislator  of  the  Syraeusana :  perhaps  it  i*  true  of 
aaMwr.    For  farther  details  respecting  Charondas, 
consult  the  memoir  of  Ssnte-Croix,  cited  above,  and 
Heyne,  Omtscul*  Aeadtmke,  vol.  3,  p.  74,  tt/jtj. 

Ca  taverns,  sr  dangerous  whirlpool,  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey,  and  placed  by  Homer  somewhere  be- 
tween his  Wandering  Rocks  and  his  island  of  Thri- 
sakaa.  Directly  opposite  to  it  was  the  fearful  Scylla. 
The  samara,  who  were  anxious  to  localize  all  the 
wonders  of  Homer,  made  the  straits  of  Messina  the 
abode  of  8eytla  and  Cbarybdis .  A  full  account  of  the 
whole  fable,  with  its  solution  by  Spallanzani,  will  be 
need  under  the  article  Scylla. 
U  « 


Chauci,  a  people  of  Germany  of  Snevie  nee,  and 
divided  into  the  Chanei  Majores  and  Minores.  The 
former  were  situate  between  the  Vreurgis  (Wiser) 
ami  A  Ibis  (Elk) ;  the  latter  between  the  Amisia 
(£nu)  and  Visurgis.  Tacitus  draws  a  very  flatter- 
ing picture  of  the  Chanei.  He  represents  them  aa  the 
noblest  of  the  German  tribes,  as  distinguished  for  a 
love  of  justice  and  peace,  but  able,  when  attacked,  to 
bring  a  powerful  army  of  horse  and  foot  into  the  field. 
(Tadt.,  Germ.,  86.)  What  is  very  surprising,  Pliny 
describes  the  Chanei  an  a  miserable  race,  weak  in 
numbers  slid  resources,  compelled  to  build  their  cab- 
ins on  hills,  their  country  being  twice  every  day  inun- 
dated by  the  sea,  without  cattle  or  pasturage,  or  even 
a  single  tree  in  tbeir  territory.  (Pftit.,  16,  I.)  How 
are  these  two  writers  to  be  reconciled  1  Probably  in 
the  following  way.  The  Chanei,  about  the  fourth 
eenrary  of  our  era,  formed  part  of  the  confederation  of 
the  Snotres.  This  confederation,  however,  appears  to 
nave  been  better  known  by  the  name  of  Chauci  than 
that  of  Saxonea.  Now  Pliny  msy  barb  meant  the 
people  termed  Chanei,  and  TacHus  the  confederation. 
(Consult  Molte-Bnm.,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  165,  Brut- 
uh  ed.) 

Chilibowii,  •  festival  at  Rhodes,  in  which  it  was 
customary  for  boys  to  go  asking  for  presents  from 
door  to  door,  snd  singing  a  song  caRed  CheHdmuma, 
so  named  because  it  I  wgsn  with  an  alrosfon  to  the  ar- 
rival of  the  swallows,  and  the  consequent  approach  of 
spring:  VOXf,  iMt  jrfolK*,  x.  v.  A.  (Athenian,  8, 
p.  860,  b,  e. — CattnA.,  ad  lot.) 

CHKUDoms,  now  Ktlidmi,  email  islands  sooth 
of  the  Sserom  Promontorium,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
very  dangerous  to  sailors.  The  Chelidonian  isles  were, 
two  in  number,  according  to  Scytsx  (p.  88),  or  three 
as  Strabo  reports :  the  latter  geographer  says  that 
they  were  six  -stadia  from  the  (and,  and  five  from 
each  other.  Captain  Beaufort,  however,  distinctly 
counted  tJve  of  these  islands ;  whence  he  is  led,  not 
without  reason,  to  think  that  this  increase  of  number 
baa  been  produced  by  the  shock  of  sn  earthquake : 
two  are  troth  four  to  five  hundred  feet  high,  the  other 
three' are  smalt  and  barren.  (Karamama,  p.  87,  uq.) 
After  the  victory  at  the  river  Eurymedon,  it  became 
the  boast  of  the  <9reek  nation,  that  no  armed  ship  of 
Persia  was  to  be  seen  westward  of  the  Chelidonian 
isles,  or  of  the  Cyatjean  rocks  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Euxine ;  and  that  no  Persian  troops  dared  to  show 
themselves  within  r  horseman's  day's  journey  of  the 
Grecian  seas.  ■  In  after  times  a  report  arose,  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  regularly  made  between  the 
Persian  monarch  and  the  Greeks,  in  which  it  was  for- 
bidden for  any  Persian  forces  to  come  within  the  lim- 
its just  mentioned.  As  regards  this  pretended  treaty, 
consult  the  remarks  towards  the  Close  of  the  article 
Cimoit.    (Cramerrt  Alia  Minor,  vot  S,  p;  S56.) 

ChiudonTom  Paoaroirroeitm,  the  same  with  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium  of  Lycia,  now  Cape  Xtlidom*. 
(Vid.  Sacrum  Protnontoriunl,  II.) 

Chbloot,  a  nymph  who  was  the  only  one  of  the 
deities  thst  did  not  attend  the  nuptials  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno ;  my,  she  even  made  the  celebration  a  subject 
of  ridicule.  Mercory  thereupon  precipitated  her  into 
a  river' on  die  banks  of  which  her  mansion  was  situa- 
ted, and  transformed  her  into  a  tortoise,  under  which 
shape  she  was  doomed  to  perpetual  silence,  and  to  Ce 
necessity  of  always  carrying  her  dwelling  about  with 
her.  The  Greek  for  a  tortoise  is  rM>vti,  snd  hence 
the  fable  arose.    (Sere,  ad  Virg.,JEn.,  1,  509.) 

CH»LOKiT«s  or  CmtoiriTAg,  Promontorium,  a 

fromontory  of  Elis,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  the 
'eloponnesus  towards  the  northwest.    (Strako,  338. 
— Phn.,  4,  5.)    It  is  now  called  Cape  Tornese. 

CHimis,  I.  a  city  of  Egypt,  the  same  as  Panopo- 
lis.  (Vid.  Panopolis.) — If.  A  city  of  Egypt,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (2,  91),  and  placed  by  has  in  the 
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Thebaic  nome,  near  Neapolii.  There  wu  in  it,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Per- 
seus, the  eon  of  Danae.  This  city  ia  conaidered  by 
many  to  be  the  aame  with  Panopolia,  but  incorrectly, 
aa  will  appear  on  the  leaat  examination  of  the  caae., 
Herodotus  aaya  not  a  word  of  Pan's  being  worship- 
ped in  thia  place,  be  only  apeaka  of  the  hero  Pereeua. 
He  places,  moreover,  his  Chemmia,  not  in  the  The- 
baid,  but  in  the  Thebaic  nome,  the  distance  of  which 
from  Panopolia  forma  another  strong  objection  to  thia 
latter  place  being  the  aame  with  Cbemmia.  Still 
farther,  he  mentions  the  city  of  Neapolia  aa  stand- 
ing near  hia  Cbemmia,  when  no  traces  of  thia  city, 
nor,  indeed,  of  any  city  at  all,  are  to  be  found  near 
Panopolia.  For  these  reasons  Mannert  appears  to  be 
perfectly  correct  in  making  the  Chemmia  of  Herodo- 
tus identical  with  Coptos.  (Mannert,. Geogr.,  vol.  10, 
pt.  1,  p.  874.)  Creuzer  and  Balhr,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  in  favour  of  the  opposite  opinion  stated  above,  but 
adduce  very  feeble  arguments  in  its  support.  (Bohr, 
ad  Herod.,  2,  91.)— III.  An  island  in  Egypt,  situate 
in  a  broad  and  deep  lake,  near  the  temple  of  Latona, 
in  the  city  of  Butua.  The  Egyptians,  according  to 
Herodotus  (3,  156),  affirmed,  that  it  was  a  floating 
island;  but  the  hiatorian,  with  great  candour,  adds, 
that  for  hia  own  part  be  could  neither  see  it  float  nor 
move.  The  island  contained  a  spacious  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Apollo,  and  three  altars  ;  with  great  numbers 
of  pahns,  and  other  trees,  as  well  of  such  as  produce 
fruit  as  of  those  thai  do  not.  The  Egyptians  had 
the  following  legend  respecting  this  island :  they 
stated,  that  Latona,  one  of  the  eight  primary  deities, 
residing  in  Butua,  received  Apollo  from  the  hands  of 
Isis,  and  preserved  hia  life  by  concealing  him  in  this 
island,  when  Typhon,  arriving  in  these  parte,  uaed  all 
possible  diligence  to  find  out  the  son  of  Osiris. — It  is 
thought  that  the  Greeks  invented  from  this  story  their 
fable  respecting  Delos.  (Compare  Larcker,  ad  Herod., 
I.  c.)  As  regards  the  name  Chemmia,  consult  the  re- 
marks of  Cbampollion,  Syttime  Hierogl.,  p.  112. 
Mannert  makes  the  Egyptian  legend  arise  from  the 
wish,  on  the  part  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  to  explain 
ihc  Grecian  mythology  by  a  reference  to  their  own  aa 
its  parent  source.  (Compare  the  remarks  at  the  close 
of  the  article  Charon. — Mannert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
1,  p.  559.) 

Cbiops,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  successor,  according 
to  Herodotus  (2,  124),  of  Rhsmpainitua.  According 
to  Larcher  (Ckroncl.  i  Herod.,  vol.  ?,  p.  90),  Che- 
aps began  to  reign  11 78  B.C.  Herodotus  makes  him 
to  have  ruled  over  Egypt  for  the  apace  of  fifty  years, 
and  to  have  been  a  moat  oppressive  monarch.  He 
shut  up  all  die  temples,  forbade  public  sacrifices,  and 
compelled  the  people  to  undergo  the  severest  labour. 
Ten  years  were  occupied  in  constructing  a  causeway, 
along  which  to  draw  the  atonea  intended  for  a  large 
pyramid,  and  twenty  years  were  then  spent  in  erect- 
ing the  pyramid  itself  On  this  structure  was  an  in- 
scription, in  Egyptian  characters,  stating  how  much 
had  been  expended  in  radishes,  onions,  and  garlic  for 
the  workmen.  The  interpreter  informed  Herodotus, 
that  this  sum  amounted  to  no  less  than  1600  talents 
of  silver.  Taking  the  Attic  talent  at  a  valuation  of 
$1055,60,  the  aum  expended  will  be  nearly  91,700,000 
of  our  currency.  The  mode  to  which  Cheops  bad  re- 
course in  order  to  replenish  hia  exhausted  treasury, 
although  gravely  related  by  Herodotus  (2,  126),  is  ut- 
terly incredible,  and  must  have  been  a  falsehood  of 
the  Egyptian  priests.  Indeed,  the  whole  account  given 
»f  Cheops  bears  this  same  impress  of  mendacity.  He 
was,  in  all  probability,  a  monarch  who  broke  loose 
from  the  restraints  of  the  sarcedotal  order,  and  not 
only  curbed  the. power  of  the  latter,  but  likewise  em- 
ployed on  public  works  a  larger  part  of  the  population 
of  Egypt,  who  were  living  in  idleness,  and  whose  mor- 
als were  becoming  more  and  more  corrupted  by  a  fre- 
838 


quent  attendance  on  the  dissolute  festivals  so  common 
among  the  Egyptians. — Diodorus  Siculusgivts  Ctaem- 
bes  (Xe/iSrK)  as  the  nsme  of  the  monarch  who  suc- 
ceeded Rhampainitua.  The  true  reading,  no  doubt, 
is  Chemmis  (Xtmut),  aa  we  find  it  written  is  some 
MSS.    (Died.  Sic.,  1,  63.) 

Chsspmbm,  a  kino;  of  Egypt,  brother  and  successor 
to  Cheops.   According  to  Herodotus  {2, 127),  be  baft 
imitated  hia  brother  in  other  things,  and  particularly  hi 
building  «  pyramid.    He  reigned  fifty-aix  yean.  The 
historian  adds,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  consequence  of 
the  oppressive  reigns  of  those  two  monarchs,  Cheops 
and  Chephren,  would  never  thereafter  mention  their 
names,  but  always  attributed  their  pyramids  to  "one 
Phililis,  a  shepherd,  who  kept  his  cattle  at  that  time  in 
these  same  parts."    Who  thia  Philitia  wss  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.    Zoega  (de  Obelise.,  p.  389,  not.  80) 
thinks,  that  Osiria  of  Phile  ia  meant  (Otirit  Pkiln. 
eit),  a  deity  to  whom  these  abodes  of  the  dead  (the 
pyramids  namely)  were  consecrated,  and  who,  u  he 
supposes;  waa  called  "  a  shepherd,"  in  the  same  term 
in  which  kings  are  called  by  Homer  "  the  shepherds 
of  their  people"  (mtptvec  Xautf).    This  opinion, 
however,  is  utterly  erroneous,  since  the  word  "  shep- 
herd," aa  employed  on  thia  occasion  by  the  priesti  of 
Egypt,  is  indicative  of  contempt.    (Compare  Genua, 
46,  34. — Manetko,  «f.  Joseph,  sure.  Apim.,  1, 14,  p. 
1089  —  Heeren,  Idee*,  vol.  8,  pt.  2,  p.  148.)  Besides, 
neither  the  genitive  ttAmanraf,  aa  employed  by  He. 
redotus,  nor  the  corrupt  reeding  tiXinet,  recalled  br 
Zoega,  could  come  from  HXtu,  aa  the  root  of  that 
nominative  :  the  form  in  that  event  would  be  iMrtx, 
or.  QiXirov,  from  a  nominative  viAarjr  or  ♦Ui'rsf. 
(Compare  Stepk.  Bye.,  p.  739,  ed  Berk.)— We  come 
now  to  another  opinion,  which  makes  the  pyramids  of 
Cheopa  and  Chephren  to  have  been  erected  by  kings 
of  the  Shepherd-race.    It  will  be  sufficient,  however, 
in  rejecting  this  supposition,  to  remark,  that  the  build- 
ing of  such  structures  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
known  habits  of  a  nomadic  people. — Janionaki(rec. 
£gypt,  p.  846)  thinks,  that  in  the  word  "  Poinds" 
there  lurks  the  form  "  PhilUtasen,"  i.  e.,  a  native  of 
Palestine,  which  he  considered  to  be  equivalent  here 
to  "one  of  the  Jewish  nation,"  and  to  have  reference 
to  Moses. — Heeren,  however,  appears  to  be  nearest 
the  truth,  when  he  makes  the  pyramids  of  Cheops 
and  Chephren  to  have  been  the  work  of  ./Ethiopian 
conqueror*,  and  the  term  "  •hepherd"  to  have  been,  as 
above  remarked,  merely  expressive  of  the  contempt 
and  hatred  borne  by  the  conquered  towards  those  who 
had  subdued  them.   (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt.  S,  p 
118,  net.— Bohr,  ad  Herod.,  2,  128.) 

Chissoicuui,  a  Greek  geographical  term,  equn- 
lent  in  meaning  to  the  Latin  "  penineula."  The  ear- 
lier form  ia  Ckerrmetue,  the  word  being  derived  from 
xfyfa  (later  form  x«po©c),  "  a  continent"  or  "  main- 
land," and  wjffof,  "an  island,"  since  a  penionls 
partakes,  aa  it  were,  of  the  properties  of  both  conunen 
and  island. — The  most  noted  Chereoneti  in  ancient 
times  were  the  following :  I.  Chsksohisos  Aceii, 
or  Golden  Chersonese,  a  peninsula  of  farther  Inda, 
corresponding,  according  to  D'Anville,  Rennell,  Man- 
nert, and  others,  to  the  modern  Malacca,  but,  as  Gos- 
sellin  maintains,  to  the  southern  part  of  Peg*.  The 
positive  knowledge  of  the  ancient  geographers  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  extended  much  beyond  this, 
their  account  of  the  regions  farther  to  the  east  being 
principally  derived  from  the  natives  of  India.  Even 
the  position  of  the  Golden  Chersonese  itself  is  gives 
differently  by  different  writers.  (Consult  Gondii*. 
Recherche;  Sec.,  vol.  3,  p.  49. — vol.  8,  p.  262,  etc.) 
The  name  given  to  this  region  by  the  ancients  bss 
reference  to  the  popular  belief  of  its  abounding  in 
gold ;  and  here,  too,  some  inquirers  into  early  gcogn- 
phy  have  placed  the  Ophir  of  Solomon,  an  opinio 
maintained  also  by  Josephus.    (Ant.  Jud  ,  8, 6,  4  A— 
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Crammwi  Cihbbics,  a  peninsula  in  the  northern 
put  of  Germany,  answering  to  the  modem  Jutland, 
SckUuung,  and  Hols  tan.  (Ptoi.,2, 11.)— IH.Cbsb- 
bmbsos  Tannics,  a  peninsula  between  the  Pontes 
Eoxinus  sod  Pslti*  Msotis,  answering  to  the  modem 
Craws.  The  name  was  derived  from  the  Tsuri,  a 
bsrbsroos  race  who  inhabited  it.  It 


called  Cbersonesus  Scjtbjea  and  Chersonesua  Magna. 
(Otis,  Trut.,  4,  4,  63— W.,  Paul.,  3,  3,  6.)-JV. 
CiiasoHKsos  Thbacica,  often  called  limply  the  Cher- 
mesas,  and  the  most  important  of  all.  It  was  a 
peninsula  of  Thrace,  between  the  Sinus  Melts  and 
lie  Hellespont.  The  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  proz- 
laity  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  early  attracted  an 
tsnox  of  Grecian  "outers,  and  its  shores  soon  became 
crowded  with  flourishing  and  populous  cities.  From 
ibis  quarter  the  Athenians  drew  their  chief  supply  of 
grain.  (Crasaer'«  Ant.  Greece,  toI.  1,  p.  328,  tew.) 

Cattosci,  a  people  of  Germany,  between  the  We- 
wr  and  the  Elbe,  southeast  of  the  Cbauci.  Under 
lbs  conduct  of  Arminius,  they  defeated  and  slew  three 
Romsn  legions  commanded  by  Varus,  A.D.  10,  in  the 
Saltos  Teutobergiensis,  or  Bishopric  of  Paderborn 
Tbej  were  afterward  defeated  by  Germanicns,  and 
never  recovered  their  former  eminence.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  1,  56  and  60.— XI.  Hid.,  »,  17,  36,  41,  46, 
and  64— Gem.,  36.— Cau.,  B.  G.,  6,  l«.—VeU. 
Palm.,  3,  105.) 

Cuito,  a  Spartan,  ranked,  on  account  of  his  wis- 
dom and  experience,  among  the  seven  sages  of 
Greece.   He  directed  his  attention  to  public  affairs, 
and  became  one  of  the  epbori,  B.C.  666.    (  tkog.  In- 
ert., 1.  68. — Menog.,  md  loc.)   Many  of  bis  maxims 
are  quoted  by  the  ancient  writers,  which  justify  the 
high  reputation  connected  with  bis  name.    He  died 
of  joy  at  an  advanced  age,  while  embracing  one  of 
bis  soot  who  had  gained  s  prize  at  the  Olympic  games. 
The  story  told  by  Herodotus  (1,  60)  respecting  Chilo 
and  Uk  father  of  Pisistratns  cannot  be  true,  since 
Pieismtos  usurped  the  government  of  Athens  B.C. 
Ml,  only  five  years  after  Chilo  became  epborus,  and 
there  could  not  hare  been  any  very  great  difference 
between  their  respective  sges.    Chilo  appears  to  haTe 
travelled  much  abroad,  and  it  is  probable  that  be  vis- 
ited Sard  is,  the  capital  of  Croesus,  a  monarch  who  had 
•ought  an  alliance  with  Sparta.   (Herod.,  1,  60.)  It 
was  st  the  court  of  the  Lydian  monarch,  in  all  proba- 
bility, that  be  saw  -£aop,  since  Diogenes  Leertiua 
•peaks  of  a  question  put  by  the  philosopher  to  the 
fcbulist   (Dig.  Inert.,  1,  68,  **qq.) 

Chimbs,  a  fabulous  monster,  the  offspring  of  Ty- 
phoo  and  Echidna  (Heriod,  Tkeog^  810),  which  rav- 
aged the  country  of  Lycia  until  slain  by  Bsllerophon. 
It  had  the  head  and  neck  of  a  lion,  the  body  of  a  goat 
(ruuupa),  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent,  and  vomited  forth 
5re.  (Hem.,  II.,  6,  181.)  Hesiod's  account  is  some- 
what different  from  that  of  Homer's,  since  be  gives 
the  Ciumwrs  three  beads,  one  that  of  a  lion,  another 
a  goat's,  and  a  third  a  serpent's.  (Tktog.,  831.) 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this 
passage  in  Hesiod  is  an  interpolation.  (Heyne,  in 
Comment.  Sac.  Got!.,  vol.  2,  p.  144)  The  Latin 
poets,  in  their  description  of  this  monster,  have  imita- 
ted, as  usual,  their  Grecian  masters.  (Consult  bu- 
rnt .  6,  0O3._ Ovid,  Met.,  0,  646.— Virgil,  JEn.,  6, 
188.)  The  various  explanations  given  to  this  fabu- 
lous legend  by  the  Greeks  may  be  seen  in  Euststhius 
(sd  U„  6,  181,  p.  684,  40).  Servius,  the  greet  com- 
mentator on  Virgil,  gives  a  carious  one  :  "  This,  in 
truth,"  says  be,  speaking  of  the  Chimera,  "is  a 
mountain  of  Lycia,  the  top  of  which  is  on  fire  at  the 


eseut  day :  near  it  sre  lions  :  but  the  middle  region 
occupied  by  pastures  which  abound  in  goats.  The 
lower  parts  of  the  mountain  swsrm  wtth  serpents." 
(Sen.  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  1.  c.) — The  geographers  agree 
in  sdsptmg  this  fable  to  the  mountains  on  the  coast 


of  Lycia ;  hot  fttrabo  seems  rather  to  place  the  site  m 
Mount  Crags e  (Strut.,  665),  while  Pliny,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Cteaiaa,  whose  words  have  been  preserved 
by  Pbotios  (Cod.,  73),  fixes  it  near  Phsselis,  beyond 
Olympus.  (Pltn.,  3,  106.)  Seneca,  in  his  account 
of  this  natural  phenomenon,  says  (Ef.,  78)  :  "  In 
Lucia  regie-  notitrima  tit,  Heptuutwn  tncola^oocant  ; 
perforatum  pluribu*  loci*  so/aim,  quod  tine  ullo  nae- 
centnun  damno  igni*  tnnaxiui  circuit.  Lett*  itaque 
regio  el  kerbida,  nil  Jlammu  adnrenttbut,  eed  tetntum 
m  remit*  <tc  Ungutia  refutgenttbut."  From  this  de- 
scription it  is  plain  that  the  fire  in  question  had  Utile 
of  the  usual  volcanic  character,  being  perfectly  harm- 
less. Instances  of  this  sort  of  flame  are,  however 
by  no  means  uncommon ;  that  of  Pietra  molt,  in  tbe 
Apennines,  is  well  known,  and  there  are  others  in 
Epirus  and  the  Greek  islands.  We  are  indebted  to 
Capt.  Beaufort  for  an  accurate  account  of  the  Cbiinav 
ra  flame,  which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries, 
is  still  unsubdued.  This  abb  navigator  and  anti- 
quary, being  at  the  time  to  tbe  east  of  Olympus, 
says:  "We  bad  seen  from  the  ship,  the  preceding 
night,  a  small  but  steady  light  among  the  hilla ;  on. 
mentioning  the  circumstance  to  tbe  inhabitants,  we 
learned  that  it  was  s  yaiiar  or  volcanic  flame;  and  they 
offered  to  supply  us  with  hones  snd  guides  to  exam- 
ine it.  We  rode  about  two  miles  through  a  fertile 
plain,  partly  cultivated,  and  then,  winding  up  s  rocky 
snd  thickly-wooded  glen,  we  srrived  st  the  place.  Ia 
the  inner  comer  of  a  ruined  building  tbe  wall  is  under- 
mined, so  ss  to  leave  an  aperture  of  about  three  feet 
diameter,  and  shaped  like  the- mouth  of  an  oven ;  from 
thence  the  flame  issues,  giving  out  an  intense  heat, 
yet  producing  no  smoke  on  tbe  wall ;  and  though  from 
tii«  neck  or  the  opening  we  detached  some  small 
lumps  of  caked  soot,  the  walls  woe  hardly  discolour- 
ed. Trees,  brushwood,  snd  weeds  grow  close  around 
thia  little  crater,  a  small  stream  trickles  down  tbe  bill 
bard  by,  and  the  ground  does  not  appear  to  feel  toe 
effect  of  its  heat  beyond  the  distance  of  a  few  yards. 
No  volcanic  productions  whatever  were  perceived  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  guide  declared  that,  in  the 
memory  of  man,  there  had  been  but  one  hole,  and 
that  it  never  bad  changed  its  sixe  er  appearance.  It 
was  never  accompanied,  he  said,  by  earthquakes  or 
noises,  snd  it  ejected  neither  stones,  smoke,  nor  nox- 
ious vapours;  nothing  but  a  brilliant  and  perpetual 
flame,  which  no  quantity  of  water  could  quench." 
(Beaufort'*  farsswxis,  p.  47,  ecqq.  —  Compare 
Clark*'*  Travel*,  vol.  5,  p.  437.— Cramer'*  Aria  Mi- 
nor, vol.  3,  p.  368,  teqq.) 

Cbisicbium,  a  promontory  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
opposite  the  istand  of  Paxos.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Tbucydides  (1,  80)  ss  the  place  where  the  Corinthians 
formed  a  camp  to  protect  their  allies  against  the  Cor- 
cyresns.  (Compare  Strobe,  384.— Pauses.,  8,  7.) 
It  seems  to  answer  to  Cspe  Satacinico,  above  Perga. 
(Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  111.) 

CatoN,  a  native  of  Heracles  Pontics,  and  diaciplo 
of  Plato.  Animated  by  the  political  fanaticism  to 
which  the  young  and  inexperienced  so  easily  abandon 
themselves,  he  left  Athens,  where  be  had  resided  for 
tbe  space  of  five  years,  attending  the  instructions  of 
Plato,  snd  returned  home  with  me  determination  of 
freeing  his  native  city  from  tbe  yoke  of  tyranny, 
desrehus,  who  ruled  at  Heracles,  wss  not,  it  is  true, 
a  good  prince;  but,  in  slaying  him,  Chion  waa  the 
cause  of  this  city's  falling  under  s  worse  tyrant,  Saty- 
rus,  the  brother  of  Clearcbua.  Chion  himself  perish- 
ed as  the  victim  of  the  letter's  elevation  to  power. 
We  nave  seventeen  letters  said  to  have  been  written 
by  this  young  philosopher.  They  sre  principally  ad- 
dressed to  bis  father  Mstris ;  but  then1  authenticity 
has  been  called  into  question  ;  snd  the  real  author  is 
supposed  to  have  been  s  Platonist  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury.   Tbe  style  is  clear,  simple,  snd  animated. 
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91m  best  edition  of  these  letters  is  that  of  Hoffmann, 
■kiea  i»  joined  to  tba  edition  of  the  fragments  of 
Memnoo,  by  Oteili,  Lift.,  181*. — Consult,  in  rela- 
tion to  Ctuon,  and  the  authenticity  of  thea»  letters, 
the  prolegomena  of  Hoffmann,  p.  131,  taqq.  (Sehbtt, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  3,  p.  281.) 

CsionIom,  aaid  to  hare  been  the  earliest  writer  of 
the  old  Athenian  comedy.  (Compare  ArUiot.,  Paety 
8,  6.— Stasias,  ».  a.  Xtuc .)  His  representations  date 
from  Oiymp.  73,  2,  or  487  B.C.    The  names  of  three 


of  bis  comedies  are  recorded,  "Hpuef,  Tlepsal  4  'ha- 
mtpiM,  and  Urux»l.  To  judge  from  these  titles,  we 
should  conclude  that  his  comedies  bad  a  political'  reft 
erases,  and  were  full  of  personal  satire  ;  and  from 
an  allusion  in  Vitruviua  ( Praf.  in  lib.,  *>)  we  may  in- 
fer, that  they  were  gnomic,  like  those  of  Eoicharmos. 
(Theatre  tftht  Qrttkt,  p.  90,  4th  ed.) 

Chios,  now  Seio,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  Sea,  be- 
tween Lesbos  and  Samoa,  on  the  ooaet  of  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  about  900  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  probably 
once  connected  with  the  main  land,  from  which  it  is 
separated  only  by  a  strait  three  leagues  wide.  (Stra- 
bo,  844  )  It  was  known  by  the  names  of  ^Ethalia, 
Macris,  and  Prtyusa,  but  its  most  prevalent  name  was 
Chios,  derived,  according  to  some,  from  xl*>*<  *nett, 
because  its  mountains  were  often  covered  with  it 
Mdoros,  however,  deduces  the  nam*  from  a  Syriac 
term  signifying  mattick,  with  which  the  island  abounds. 
(Compare  Diotcoridt;  1,  90.— PHn.,  IS,  1«.)  It  was 
well  inhabited,  and  could  once  equip  a  hundred  ships  ; 
and  its  chief  town,  called  Chios,  had  a  beautiful  har- 
bour which  could  contain  eighty  ships.  (Herodot.,  8, 
8,  and  31 — Tkueyd.,  8,  16.)  The  Wine  of  this  isl- 
and, so  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  ie  still  in 
esteem.  The  Cfaians  are  said  to  have  first  known  the 
art  of  cultivating  the  vine,  taught  them  by  CEnopion, 
lbs  son  of  Bacchus,  and  by  them  communioated  to  the 
rest  of  mankind.-  The  first  red  wine  wis  made  here. 
The  marble  of  Chios  was  also  in  repute.  It  was  one 
of  the  places  which  contended  for  the  honour  of'hsvihg 
given  birth  to  Homer,  and  his  school  was  shown  in 
the  island.  Modem  Seio,  until  the  dreadful  ravages 
of  the  Turks,  contained  115,000  inhabitants,  nearly  all 
Greeks,  and  was  the  best  cultivated  and  most  nour- 
ishing islsnd  in  the  Archipelago.  (Compare  Maltt- 
Bnm,  Getgr.,  vol.  3,  p.  88,  Am.  ed.) 

CniBON,  the  most-  celebrated  of  the  Centaurs  {rid. 
Centaori),  and  son  of  Saturn  snd  the  nymph  Phrtyra. 
Dreading  the  jealousy  of  hit  wife  Rhea,  the  god  is  said 
to  have  transformed  Phityra  into  a  mare,  and  himself 
into  a  steed :  the  offspring  of  this  union  was  Chiron, 
half  man  and' half  horse.  This  legend  first  appeared 
in  the  poem  of  the  Gigantomachia.  (Sthol.  ad  Apoll. 
Jl*.,  3,  684:)  It  is  also  noticed  by  Pindar.  (Pytk., 
8,  1,  $*qa .)  Probably  the  praise  of  Chiron,  by  Homer 
{II.,  11, 838),  for  his  love  of  justice,  led  to  the  msking 
him  the  offspring  of  the  god  who  ruled  over  the  gold- 
en race  of  men ;  and  if,  as  it  would  appear,  he  was 
skilled  in  music,  s  more  suitable  mother  could  not  have 
been  assigned  bim  than  the  nymph  "  Lyre-loving."  (♦<- 
a*pa,  quasi  tuXiXvpa. — WeUktr,  Nachtrag  zur  TrU., 
p.  63,  not.)  Unto  Chiron  was  intrusted  the  rearing 
and  educating  of  Jason  and  his  son  Medeus,  Hercu- 
les, ^Gsculapius,  and  Achilles.  Besides  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  musical  art,  which  he  imparted  to  his  he- 
roic pupils,  he  was  also  skilled  in  surgery,  which  he 
taught  to  the  last  two  of  the  number.  In  the  contest 
between  Hercules  and  the  Centaurs,  Chiron  was  acci- 
dentally wounded  in  the  knee  by  one  of  the  arrows  of 
the  hero.  Grieved  at  this  unhappy  event,  Hercules 
ran  up,  drew  out  the  arrow,  and  applied  to  the  wound 
a  remedy  given  by  Chiron  himself  ;  but  in  vain ;  the 
venom  of  the  hydra  was  not  to  be  overcome.  Chiron 
retired  into  his  cave  longing  to  die,  but  unable  on  ac- 
'  count  of  his  immortality,  till,  on  his  expressing  his 
i  to  die  for-  Prometheus,  he  was  released  by 


death  from  his  misery.  According  to  mother  account, 
be  was,  on  his  prayer  to  Jove  for  relief,  raised  to  the 
sky  and  made  the  constellation  of  Sagittarius.  (OtU, 
Fast.,  6,  379,  teaq.—Hygm.,  Poet.  Attrm.,  t,  38  — 
Keigktiey'e  Mythology,  p.  69,  317,  356  ) 

Gemot,  I.  a  surname  of  Ceres  at  Athens.  Her  year- 
ly festival,  called  Chloeia,  was  celebrated  with  much 
mirth  and  rejoicing  en  the  Sth  of  the  month  Thargeli- 
on  (a  month/  corresponding  to  the  middle  of  our  May 
and'  Jane),  and  a  ram,  together  with  young  gardes' 
plants,  was  offered  to  her.  She  had  a  temple -near  the 
citadel.  (Pnuan.,  1,  Vt.—Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed. 
Col.,  1«00.)  The  name  Chloe  (x&ori)  embraces  "Nib 
double  idea  of  "  green"  or  "verdant,"  as  referring  to 
the  young  blade  of  eom  coming  forth  arid  gradually  in- 
creasing, snd  also  "  golden-eakrared,"  or  "  yellow,"  u 
applicable  to  the  ripened  harvest  In  this  latter  sense 
it  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  Homeric  favdij  aqsf 
rnp,  snd  the  Roman  "  Ftnva  Caret."  (Consult  Cm- 
*er,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  814,  not.)— II.  A  female 
name  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  denoting  "the 
blooming  one,*  "  the  fresh  nr  youthful  beauty,"  ax. 
It  comes  from  ;rM»,  "  the  young  blade  of  glass, 
com,"dte. 

Crlokis,  I.  the  goddess  of  flowers,  who  married 
Zephyros.  The  same  is  derived-  from  the  Greek 
X*apoe,  **  verdant,"  and,  according  to  Ovidj  she  ia  the 
same  as  Flora.  {Ovid,  Fast.,  6, 198.)— II.  A  daugh- 
ter of'  Ampbion  son  of  Jason  and  Persephone,  who 
married  Neleus,  king  Of  Pylon,  by  whom  she  had  one 
daughter  and  twelve  sons,  who  ail,  except  Nestor, 
were  killed  by  Hercules.    (Peaisene.,  %  81,9,  38.) 

Crloros.    Vid.  Constantino  Chloras. 

Choaspcs,  I.  an  Indian  river.  (Vid.  Suastus.)— II. 
A  river  of  Sosiana.    (  Vid.  gutsrae.) 

Cbob'os,  a  river  of  Colchis,  falling  into  the  Earn*, 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Phmsis.  (Arria*,  Perisl., 
Pont.  Box  ,  p.  1SJ,  ed,  Btanoard.)  Msnnert  soppoaei 
it  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem  Sckijtm.  (Gtegr., 
vol.  4,  p.  894.) 

Chosradcs.  islands  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Iapygia.  (Thxieyd,  7,  33.)  D'Anvdle  followa 
Chiverius  in  placing  them  near  the  harbour  of  Tatsn- 
tum.    (Compare  Haaek,  ad  Tkueyd.,  I  e.) 

CnotaS m,  islands  off  the  coast  of  Kubeea,  near  Sly- 
re.  They  coincide  with  the  Cavalltri  of  moderr. 
maps.    (Herodot.,  9,  101.) 

CikerTlos,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet  the  contera 
porary  of  Phrynichus,  snd,  like  him,  the  competitor  of 
^Eschylus.  With  Pratinae  and  the  last-mentioned 
dramatist  he  contended  Olymp.  TO,  3,  or  B.C.  4M, 
the  time  when  Asehvlus  first  exhibited.  It  ia  atated 
that' he  contended  with  Sophocles  also,  but  the  differ- 
ence rh  their  ages  renders  this  extremely  improbable ; 
and  the  mistake  may  easily  have  arisen  from  the  way 
in  which  Soidaa  mentions  the  book  on  the  chorea 
which  Sophocles  wrote  against  him  and  Thespie. 
(Charilua,  ed.  JVSte,  p.  7.)  It  would  seem  that  tra- 
gedy had  not  altogether  departed  from  its  original  form 
in  bis  time,  and  that  the  chorus  was  still  eatyric. 
Chcerilos  is  said  to  have  written  160  pieces,  bat  m 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  disparaging  re- 
marks of  Hermeas  and  Proclne  do  not  refer  to  nim, 
but  to  his  Samian  namesake  (Chcerihu,  ed.  Nike, p. 
93),  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Alexia  in  such  goodly 
company  (Athenanu,  4,  p.  164,  c.)  that  we  cannot  be- 
lieve his  poetry  to  have  been  altogether  contemptible. 
One  of  his  plsys  was  called  the  Alope,  and  appeara  to 
have  been  of  a  strictly  mythical  character.  (Pavta* , 
1, 14.)  Some  improvements  in  theatrical  costume  are 
ascribed  to  him  by  Suidas  and  Eodocia.  (Theatre  <jf 
the  Greeks,  p.  99,  4th  ed.)— II.  A  native  of  Stm". 
bom  in  a  state  of  slavery,  from  which  condition  be 
subsequently  found  means  to  extricate  himself.  S»i- 
das,  from  whom  we  obtain  this  fact,  makes  him  to 
have  been  the  pupil  and  favourite  of  Herodotus;  b* 
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j  wtut  this  setae  l«xicwnpber  add*,  that  Choealue 
ins  *  youog  man  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  there 
is  >  costredtction  to  the  previews  assertion,  since  He- 
rodotus was  at  this  time  eat  just  born.  Plutarch 
states,  that  Lysaadec  of  Sparta  was  very  tend  of  the 
poet's  society  :  this  would  fix  the  period  when  he 
flourished  between  the  peace  of  Ciaon  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pelopoeaesian  war,  or  between  460 
sad  431  B.C.    (CWi2u,  td.  Nike,  p.  21,  nqq.)  In 
his  old  age  Chcerilus  was  iavited  to  the  court  of  Ma- 
cedonia by  King  Archelaus,  who  allowed  him,  it  is  said, 
dues  ounse  daily.    At  the  eoart  of  this  prince  h*  died. 
Caorilua  perceived  that  a  poet  could  no  longer  please 
H  following  the  footsteps  of  Hotner,  since  a  people 
arrived  at  the  degree  of  civilisation  in  which  the 
Greeks  then  were,  seemed  ne  longer  capable  of  rel- 
ishing, in  a  modem  work,  the  simplicity  which  pos- 
sesses so  many  chums  in  the  earlier  national  poetry. 
Cboribn  selected,  in  consequence,  ah  historical  sub- . 
iect,  the  victory  of  bit  countrymen  over  the  arms  of 
Xenea.   In  this,  however,  ho  waa  unfortunate,  since 
»  recent  an  event  was  incompatible  with  she  employ- 
ment of  fiction,  and  fiction  is  an  important  part  of  the 
machinery  of  every  epic  poem.    According  to  Stc- 
bxus,  ha  entitled  his  poem  lUpoi/tf,  "  the  Persesd." 
We  have  ae  few  fragments  remaining  of  this  poem 
of  his,  that  we  are  unable  U>  ascertain  whether  he 
ended  it  with  the  battle  of  Salamia,  or  carried  it  on  to 
the  close  of  the  war  with  Xerxes.   This  poem  was  a 
monument  raised  u  the  glory  of  the  Ai.be mass.  An 
ancient  law  of  Solon's  relative  to  Homer,  waa  revived 
in  honour  of  Cboerilus,  and  the  people  decreed  that 
the  poem  should  be  publicly  read,  every  year,  at 
the  festival  of  the  Panatheusa.    Suidas,  II  is.  true, 
merely  states,  that  "  it  waa  decreed  that  this  poem 
should  be  read  with  those  of  Homer."   Bat  suck  a 
resolve  coo  Id  only  proceed  from  the  Athenians,  and 
could  only  hays  reference  to  the  great  celebration 
just  mentioned,  which  periodically  reunited  the  tribes 
if  Attica.    Snides  adds,  that  the  author  received  a 
piece  of  gold  for  every  verse;  a  recompense  bat. little 
in  unison  with  the  spirit  of  a  republic,  and  still  less 
probable  in  the  case  of  a  long  epic  poem.    It  would 
seem,  in  fact,  that  Suidas  is  here  mistaken,  and  re- 
lates of  the  Snraisa  Cboxilua  what  happened  to  an- 
other poet  of  the  same  name,  who  composed  en  effu- 
sion in  honour  of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Chcarilut, 
ei  Sake,  p.  78,  stqq .)   Whatever  the  reputation  of 
Cboerilus  may  have  been,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  Alexnndrean  critics  excluded  bun  from  their 
canon,  in  which  they  assigned  the  fifth  and  last  place 
to  bis  rival  Antimachue.   A  certain  want  of  elegance 
with  which  the  style  of  Cboerilus  was  reproached,  as 
well  as  the  predilection  of  Plato  for  Antimaehus,  buy 
hire  been  the  primary  causes  of  this  disgraceful  ex- 
elusion  of  the  Athenian  poet. — Among  the  fragments 
ef  the  Perseid  which  have  come  down  to  us,  there  are 
some  verses  that  hare  given  rise  to  a  curious  discus- 
sion.   The  Hoes  in  question  are  preserved  for  os 
by  Josephus  (centra  Apia*.,  I,  p.  464. — vol.  2,  td. 
BoKxtamp),  mm  the  moat  ancient  profane  document 
in  which  mention  is  made  of  the  Jews.    In  the  enu- 
aeration  of  the  forces  composing  tbe  army  of  Xerxes, 
Chcerilus  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains 
of  Solymi,  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  lake.  ("Outee*  S 
h  Za)MfUJit  Sp€aa>,  xiar(f  hci  A^ivn-)   Josephus  is 
convinced  that  the  poet  means  Jerusalem,  but  some 
critics  of  modem  days  insist  that  the  Solymi  in  Lycta 
are  meant,  because  Chcerilus  speaks  ef  these  troops 
as  Tpaxotcavpadts,  i-  e.,  having  the  hair  out  in  a  cir- 
cular form  ;  s  usage  which  the  Levitical  law  (Lnk., 
19,  27)  forbade,  with  the  express  view  of  distinguish- 
ing the  Jews  from  tbe  neighbouring  nations.  All 
doubt,  however,  is  removed  with  regard  to  tbe  poet's 
meaning,  by  his  adding,  that  the  troops  in  question 
spoke  the  Phoenician  " 


i  tongue,  of  which  Iks  Hebrew  is 


only  a  dialect  (KUktow  fthi  votwowov  dtro  irro/utruv 
tyttvTcc).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  Obeerima 
knew  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  bad  in  general 
the  custom  of  cutting  the  hair  of  the  head  in  this  way, 
and  that  his  means  of  information  had  not  pat  him  in 
possession'  of  the  fact,. that  one  community  of  Syria 
deviated  from  this  custom.  (iSeMtf,  Hut.  Lit.  Or., 
vol.  2,  p.  126,  «oo  )-JII.  A  poet  of  lassos  in  Asia 
Minor,  of  whom  Horace  (Epiil.,  2,  1,  233. — Epitt. 
«d  Pa.,  367).  Quintas  Curtiss  (8,  3,  8),  and  A  am. 
sius  (fie.  16),  as  well  as  Aaron  and  Porphyiisn,  the 
schohtsti  on  Horace,  make  mention.  It  waa  to  this 
poet  that  Alexander  the  Greet  is  said  to  have  prom- 
ised a  piece  of  gold  for  every  good  verse  which  he 
should  compose  in  his  praise.  The  commentator, 
known  under  tbe  name  of  the  scholiast  of  Cruqoi- 
as,  informs  us,  that  Cboerilus  could  only  produce 
seven  lines  that  were  deeaaed  worthy  of  the  price 
offered  by  the  monarch.  Porphyron,  however,  re- 
marks in  more  general  terms,  "  Huju*  ommvw  sepfem 
versus  laudabanlur."  Now  Strata  (178),  and  sis* 
Athenians  <8,  336),  have  preserved  for  us  a  transla- 
tion, by  Chcerilus,  into  tesxn  hexameters,  of  the  As- 
syrian inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Ssrdanapalua;  and 
hence  it  baa  been  supposed  that  these  are  the  seven 
verses  to  which  the  scholiasts  refer.— It  is  also  stated 
of  Cboarihrs  that  he  consented  to  receive  a  blow  for 
•very  verse  of  bis  encoauBcas  on  Alexander  which 
should  be  rejected  by  the  judges,  and  that  he  paid 
dearly,  in  consequence,  for  hm  foofah  presumption.  It 
is  probable  that  he  was  tbe  author  of  the  poem  on  the 
Lantiae  war  (Aa/xaxd),  which  Suidas  erroneousrv  as- 
cribes to  the  San  in  Chcerilus.  tOkarHm.  td.  mice, 
p.  la)l,  seas— SeioU,  Jfitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  Mi.  8,  p.  75.) 

Cnofcttsm,  a  people  of  Asia,  between  Sogdmnk 
and  tbe  northeastern  shore  of  the  Caspian,  whose  Cap- 
ital was  Gorge,  now  Vrgkeng.  Their  country  it  new 
Kkatum.  Hitter  has  some  curious  speculations  on 
the  name  Wurman,  as  indicating  a  country  m  which 
tbe  worship  of  the  son  anciently  prevailed  (K\or* 
Ann.—  /titter,  VorkaUt,  p.  90.) 

CaoBcsnow.    Kid.  Corabue. 

Cbosiobs,  I.  (more  correedy  Kbosren),  king  of  Per- 
sia, surnamcd  the  Great,  was  the  twenty-first  monarch 
of  the  bun  of  the  Sassanides,  and  succeeded  hit  rather 
Kobad,  A.D.  Ml.  The  Orientals,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  twelve  centuries,  are  accustomed  to  cite  him  as  a 
model  for  kings,  and  the  glorious  surname  of  the  "Just" 
is  one  which  he  frequently  bears  in  history.  Ohos- 
roes  manifested  even  in  early  life  the  germes  of  those 
virtues  which  were  afterward  so  brilliantly  developed 
by  him  on  coming  to  the  throne.  At  the  period  of  his 
secession  Persia  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Justinian, 
but  Ohostoes  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  favourable 
peace,  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Roman  emperor  bad 
to  pay  1 1,000  pounds  of  gold,  snd  forego  various  ad- 
vantages. Not  long  after  (A.D.  640),  having  become 
powerful  by  reason  of  various  Asiatic  conquests,  and 
regarding  the  Romans  as  usurpers  of  msny  of  the  an 
cient  provinces  of  Persia,  he  invaded  Syria,  hid  Aa- 
tiocb  is  ashes,  and  oory  drew  off  his  forces  from  the 
territories  of  the  empire  on  the  payment  of  a  consider- 
able sum.  After  several  other  victorious  expeditions, 
be  renewed  tbe  war  with  Justin,  the  successor  of  Jus- 
tinian, whom  be  compelled  to  solicit  a  trace,  but  was 
soon  after  driven  back  across  the  Euphrates  by  Tibe- 
rias, the  new  emperor,  and  the  Romans  took  up  their 
winter-quartern  in  the  Persian  provinces.  Chosroos 
died  AJD.  679,  after  a  gbrions  reign  of  forty-eight 
yean.  He  encouraged  the  arts,  founded  schools,  and 
■  said  to  have  made  considerable  proficiency  in  philos- 
ophy himself.  {Saint-Martin,  m  Biogr.  Unit.,  vol. 
22,  p.  380,  ttqq.— Encytl.  Am.,  vol.  3,  p.  162.)— II. 
The  second  of  tbe  name,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
ascended  the  Persian  throne  A.D.  S90.  The  serhw 
part  of  his  career  was  marked  by  great  reverses  of  for* 
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tarn,  he  hiving  been  dethroned  end  driven  from  bis 
kingdom  by  a  formidable  rival,  and  compelled  to  take 
refuge  with  the  Emperor  Maurice.  He  owed  bia  res- 
toration to  the  generous  aid  of  the  same  potentate. 
Not  long  after,  upon  the  death  of  Maurice,  he  carried 
bia  victorious  arms  against  his  former  allies,  to  the 
very  walls  of  Constantinople  and  Alexandres;  and 
subsequently  he  beheld  the  very  Romans,  whom  he 
had  so  often  defeated,  penetrating,  under  Heraclius, 
into  the  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  pillaging  and 
burning  his  palace  itself.  He  was  at  last  dethroned 
by  his  own  son  and  cast  into  prison,  where  he  died1 
A.D.  638.  (Saint-Martin,  m  Biogr.  0m*.,  vol.  83,  p. 
891.) 

Chronic*  Maii,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Frozen  Ocean.  The  Cimbri,  according  to 
Pliny  (4,  13),  called  it  Morimarusa,  i.e.,  "the  dead 
sea."  In  the  Welsh  tongue,  nor  is  the  "  sea,"  and 
mare  "dead;"  in  the  Irish,  ntmr-erotnn  denotes  a 
thick,  coagulated,  frozen  sea.  (Compare  Clattical 
Journal,  vol.  8,  p.  297.) 

Chbtsa,  I.  a  town  of  Tross,  on  the  coast,  near 
the  city  of  Hamaxitus,  where  lived  Chryaes,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  beautiful  Chryssis.  {Homer,  Iliad,  1,  87. 
— Id.  ibid.,  480,  etc.)  Strabo  (604),  however,  places 
it  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  Adramyttian  Gulf, 
and  hence  some  are  in  favour  of  making  two  places 
of  this  name,  an  old  and  a  new  Chryaa.  (Compare 
Heyne' t  note  to  the  German  tranal.  of  he  Chevalier, 
p.  7,  teqq.)  This  place  waa  famous  for  a  temple  of 
Apollo  Smintheus  (rid.  Smintbeus),  whence  it  was 
also  called  Sminthium.  (Marourt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6>  pt. 
3,  p.  488.) — IL  A  email  island  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  Lemnos,  in  which  Philoctetes  took  up  his 
abode  when  suffering  from  the  wound  inflicted  by  one 
of  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  (Pauses).,  8,  33.)  It 
was  afterward  submerged  by  the  sea,  in  accordance 
with  an  ancient  prediction.  (Herodot.,  7,  6.)  Cboi- 
seul-  Gouffier  ( Voyage  pittoretque  it  la  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  189)  thinks  he  saw  traces  of  it  still  remaining. 
That  the  change  here  referred  to  has  been  occasioned 
by  volcanic  action  no  one  can  doubt.  ( Fid.  Mosych- 
lus.)  The  whole  island  of  Lemnos  is  said  to  bear 
the  strongest  marks  of  die  effects  of  volcanic  fire  ;  the 
rocks  in  many  porta  are  like  the  burned  end  vitrified 
scoria  of  furnaces.  ( Hunt't  Journal,  in  Walpolt'i 
Collection,  vol.  3,  p.  69.) 

ChkysanthIus,  an  eclectic  philosopher  of  Sardis, 
nude  higbpriest  of  Lydia  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  and 
supposed  to  possess  s  power  of  conversing  with  the 
gods  and  of  predicting  future  events.  (Eunap.,  p. 
144,  ttqq. — Enfield'*  Hittory  of  Philosophy,  vol.  3, 
p.  71.) 

ChrtsIob,  a  sob  of  Medusa  by  Neptune,  born  im- 
medistely  after  the  decapitation  of  his  mother  by  Per- 
seus. (Apollod ,  3,  4,  3. — Heyne,  ad  loc.)  He  was 
of  gigantic  stature,  and  received  his  name,  according 
to  Hesiod  ( Tkeog.,  888),  from  his  wielding  in  his  hands 
a  "golden  sword"  (xpiottov  icp).  Chrysaor  became 
by  Callirhoe,  one  of  the  ocean-nymphs,  the  father  of 
Geryon  and  Echidna.  (Hesiod,  Tkeog.,  387,  teqq. — 
Compare  Ctcsiae  Ephet.  ap.  Plut.  de  flum.,  p.  1034, 
ed.  Wytt.—Tzetz.  ad  Lucopkr.,  v.  17.)— The  legend 
of  Chrysaor,  like  that  of  Perseus  itself,  has  a  blend- 
ed religious  and  astronomical  reference.  It  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  purification  by  blood,  and  also  of  the 
reappearance  of  fertility,  after  the  darker  period  of  the 
year,  the  months  of  winter,  have  passed  away.  (Com- 
pare remarks  under  the  article  Perseus.) 

CHaveioiius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his  temple 
at  Stratonice  in  Caria.  There  waa  a  political  union 
of  certain  Carian  states,  which  held  their  meetings 
here,  under  the  name  of  Chrysaorium.  These  states 
had  votes  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  towns  they 
possessed.  (Strab.,  660. —  Cramer' t  Atia  Minor,  vol. 
3,  p.  304.) 
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Cbstseis,  the  patronymic  of  Astynome,  daugnta 
of  Chryaes.    (Kid.  Chrysee.) 

C&kyses,  s  priest  of  Apollo  Smintheus  at  Chrysa. 
He  waa  the  father  of  Astynome,  who  was  called  from 
him  Chryseis.   In  the  division  of  the  spoils  of  Hypo- 
placian  Thebe,  when  that  city  waa  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  Chryseis,  ss  one  of  the  captives,  fell  to  the 
share  of  Agamemnon.    Chryaes,  upon  hearing  of  hh 
daughter's  late,  repaired  to  the  Grecian  camp,  attired 
in  his  sacerdotal  insignia,  to  solicit  her  restitution ; 
and  when  bis  prayers  were  fruitless,  he  implored  the 
aid  of  Apollo,  who  visited  the  Greeks  with  a  pesti 
lence,  and  obliged  them  to  restore  Chryseis.  (Hm., 
B.,  1,  11,  teaq.— Id.  ib.,  366,  teqq.)    It  has  been 
asked  bow  Chryseis,  s  native  of  Gin-yea,  could  have 
been  taken  prisoner  st  Thebe  1  Eustathius  solves  the 
difficulty,  giving  us  our  choice  of  one  of  two  explana- 
tions.  According  to  one  account,  ss  he  informi  os, 
she  bad  been  sent  to  Thebe  as  to  a  place  of  more 
safety  than  Chryea,  while  another  made  her  to  hire 
gone  thither  to  attend  a  festival  of  Diana.  (EtufstL 
ad  II.,  1.  866.) 

Chktsipfos,  I.  a  son  of  Pelops,  carried  off  bj 
Lains.   (Aptilod.,  3,  6,  6.)   This  circumstance  be- 
came a  theme  with  many  ancient  writers,  and  hence 
the  story  assumed  different  shapes,  according  to  the 
fancy  of  those  who  handled  it.    The  death  of  Chrysip- 
pus  was  also  related  in  different  ways.   According  to 
the  common  account,  he  was  shun  by  Atreus,  at  the 
instigation  of  h  a  stepmother  Hippodamia.  (Consult 
Heyne,  ad  la.)— 11.  A  stoic  philosopher  of  Soli  in 
Cilicia  Campestris.  He  fixed  his  residence  st  Athens, 
snd  became  a  disciple  of  Creanthee,  the  successor  of 
Zeno.    He  was  equally  distinguished  for  natural  abil- 
ities) and  industry,  seldom  suffering  s  day  to  elapse 
without  writing  500  lines.   He  wrote  several  hundred 
volumes,  of  which  three  hundred  were  on  logical  sub- 
jects, but  in  all  he  borrowed  largely  from  others.  He 
maintained,  with  the  Stoics  in  general,  that  the  world 
waa  God,  or  a  universal  effusion  of  his  spirit,  and 
that  the  superior  part  of  this  spirit,  which  consisted  in 
mind  and  reason,  was  the  common  nature  of  things, 
containing  the  whole  and  every  part.    Sometimes  be 
speaks  of  God  as  the  power  of  fete  and  the  necessary 
chain  of  events ;  sometimes  he  calls  him  fire ,  and 
sometimes  he  deifies  the  fluid  parts  of  nature,  as  water 
and  air ;  and  again,  the  earth,  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
and  the  universe  in  which  these  are  comprehended, 
snd  even  those-  men  who  have  obtained  immortality. 
He  was  vers  fond  of  the  figure  Sorites  in  srguing, 
which  is  hence  called  by  Pereius  the  heap  of  Chryiip- 
pus.    His  discourses  abounded  more  in  curious  sub- 
tleties and  nice  distinctions  than  in  solid  arguments. 
In  disputation,  in  which  he  spent  the  greatest  part  oi 
his  life,  he  discovered  s  degree  of  promptitude  and 
confidence  which  approached  towards  audacity.  Ha 
often  as  id  to  his  preceptor, "  Give  me  doctrines,  and  I 
will  find  arguments  to  support  them."    It  was  a  sin- 
gular proof  of  his  haughty  spirit,  that  when  a  certain 
person  aaked  him  what  preceptor  he  would  sdvise  him 
to  choose  for  bis  son,  he  said,  "  Me  ;  for  if  I  thought 
any  philosopher  excelled  me,  I  would  myself  become 
bis  pupil "   With  so  much  contempt  did  he  look 
down  upon  the  distinctions  of  rank,  that  be  would 
never,  as  other  philosophers  did,  pay  bis  court  to 
princes  or  peat  men,  by  dedicating  to  them  any  of  his 
writings,    lie  vehemence  and  arrogance  with  which 
be  supported  his  tenets,  created  him  many  adver- 
saries, particularly  in  the  Academic  and  Epicurean 
sects.   Even  his  friends  of  the  Stoic  school  con- 
plained,  tost,  in  the  warmth  of  dispute,  while  be  was 
attempting  to  load  his  adversary  with  the  reproach  of 
obscurity  and  absurdity,  his  own  ingenuity  often  failed 
him,  and  he  adopted  such  unusual  and  illogical  modes 
of  reasoning,  as  gsve  his  opponents  great  advantages 
over  him.    (Cic.,  Ac.  Qturtt ,  4,  37.)    It  was  aha 
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i  common  practice  with  Chrysippus,  at  different  times, 
Is  lake  tie  opposite  sides  of  the  same  question,  and 
thus  furnish  his  antagonists  with  weapons,  which 
might  easily  be  tamed,  as  occasion  offered,  against 
kouelf.  Caraeedes,  who  waa  one  of  his  most  able 
ud  skilful  adversaries,  frequently  availed  himself  of 
this  circumstance,  and  refuted  Chrysippus  by  convict- 
ing bim  of  inconsistency.  Of  his  writings  nothing 
remains,  except  a  few  extracts  which  are  preserved  in 
Ike  works  of  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Seneca,  and  Aulus  Gel- 
lias.  He  died  in  the  143d  Olympiad,  B.C.  208,  at  the 
age  of  eighty-three.  A  statue  was  erected  to  his  mem- 
ory by  Ptolemy.  (Diog.  Laeri.,  7,  189.— Enfielfe 
/futory  of  Pkdotofhy,  vol.  1,  p.  368.) 

Chitsockxas,  or  the  horn  of  gold,  a  name  given 
to  the  harbour  of  Byzantium.    (  Vtd.  Byzantium. ) 

Chitsotoms,  a  town  and  harbour  opposite  Byzan- 
uani,  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  It  is  often  mentioned  in 
history-  The  Athenians  established  there  a  toll,  to- 
wards the  dose  of  the  Peloponnesisn  war,  to  be  paid 
by  aQ  ships  coming  from  the  Euxine.  (Xen.,  Hut. 
Sr.,  1,  1,  M.— PoiyA.,  4,  44,  3.)  The  ten  thousand 
Greeks  were  encamped  there  for  some  days  prior  to 
crowing  over  into  Thrace.  {Xen.,  Altai.,  6,  6,  33.) 
It  ia  mentioned  by  Scrabo  (663)  aa  a  email  town,  and 
Puny  says, "  Fwi  Ckrytopolit"  (6,  33).  Several  his- 
torians, however,  of  a  later  date,  continue  to  speak  of 
it  (Zorim.,  J, 30  —  Soerai.,  Hitt.  Eteltt.,  1,  4  — 
Am.  Mwrccli.,  U,  IS.)  Stephanas  of  Byzantium 
gives  various  etymological  derivations  of  the  name. 
The  modem  Scutari  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the 
ancient  place.  (Chaser's  Aria  Miner,  vol.  1,  p.  131, 

CnrwiiHois,  or  Golden  Stream,  a  river  of  Syr- 
ia, near  Damascus.  It  rises  in  Mount  Libanus,  and, 
after  leaving  its  native  valley,  divides  itself  into  five 
snuJJ  streams  near  the  village  of  Dumar.  The  main 
on  of  these  flows  through  Damascus,  while  two  others 
water  the  gardens  in  the  plain  of  El-Gulka.  All  the 
streams  unite  subsequently,  and  their  collected  waters 
empty  into  the  sea.  The  Chiysctrboas  is  the  same 
with  the  Bardine  or  A  mans  (in  Scripture  A  bans,  3 
Kagt,  5,  13),  now  the  Baradi.  (Abulfeda,  Tab. 
SjT—Btmkkvdt,  p.  37  — Von  RickUr,  WoUfohrt, 
t.\H.seqq.) 

CaiTsosTOa  (St.  John),  an  eminent  father  of  the 
church,  was  bom  of  a  noble  family  at  Antioch,  A.D. 
347.  His  father's  name  was  Secundns,  and  the  sur- 
name of  Chrysostom,  or  "golden  mouth"  (Xpoootrro- 
sot),  obtained  by  the  son,  was  given  to  him  on  account 
of  ha  eloquence.  He  was  bred  to  the  bar,  but  qnitted 
it  for  an  ascetic  life :  first,  with  a  monk  on  a  mount- 
ain near  Antioch,  and  then  in  a  cave  by  himself.  He 
remained  in  this  retirement  six  years,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Antioch,  and,  being  ordained,  became  so 
celebrated  for  his  talent*  a*  a  preacher,  that,  on  the 
death  of  Nectarine,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he 
was  chosen  to  supply  his  place.  On  obtaining  this 
preferment,  which  be  very  unwillingly  accepted,  he 
acted  with  great  vigour  and  austerity  m  the  reform  of 
abuses,  and  exhibited  all  the  mistaken  notions  of  the 
cay  in  regard  to  celibacy  and  the  -monastic  life.  He 
also  persecuted  the  pagans  sod  heretics  with  great  zeal, 
and  sought  to  extend  bis  episcopal  power  with  such 
esiemitung  ardour,  that  he  involved  himself  in  a  quar- 
rel with  Tneophilus,  bishop  of  Alexandres,  who  en- 
joyed the  patronage  of  the  Empress  Eudoxia ;  which 
qarret  ended  in  his  formal  deposition  by  a  synod  held 
•t  Chaleedoo  A.D.  403.  He  was,  however,  so  popu- 
lar in  Constantinople,  that  a  formidable  insurrection 
ensued,  sad  the  empress  herself  interfered  for  his  re- 
turn. Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,  owing  to 
his  zeal  relative  to  a  statue  of  Eudoxia,  placed  near  the 
great  church,  and  causing  a  disturbance  of  public  wor- 
ship, aD  his  troubles  were  renewed.  If  Irue,  that  in 
one  of  his  sermons  the  empreas  was  compared  by  him 


to  Herodias,  who  sought  the  head  of  John  in  a  char- 
ger, the  anger  of  Eudoxia  was  not  altogether  unjustifia- 
ble. The  consequence  of  her  resentment  was  the  as- 
sembling of  another  synod,  and  in  A.D.  404  the  pa- 
triarch was  again  deposed  and  sent  into  exile.  The 
place  of  his  banishment  wss  Cucusus,  a  lonely  town 
among  the  ridges  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  the  confines  of 
Cappadocia  and  Cilicia.  He  sustained  himself  with ' 
much  fortitude ;  but  having,  by  means  of  his  great  in- 
fluence and  many  adherents,  procured  the  intercession 
of  the  western  emperor,  Honorios,  with  his  brother  Ar- 
csdins,  be  was  ordered  to  be  removed  still  farther 
from  the  capital,  and  died  on  the  journey  at  Comana  in 
Pontus,  A.D.  407,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Opinion  waa 
much  divided  in  regard  to  his  merits  for  some  time 
after  his  death,  but  at  length  his  partisans  prevailed, 
and,  thirty  years  from  bis  decease,  he  was  removed 
from  bis  place  of  interment  as  a  saint,  and  his  re- 
mains were  met  in  procession  by  the  Emperor  Thoo- 
dosius  the  younger,  on  their  removal  from  the  place 
of  his  original  interment  to  Constantinople.  Chry- 
sostom was  a  voluminous  writer,  but  more  eloquent 
than  either  learned  or  acute.  Although  falling  abort 
of  Attic  purity,  bis  style  is  free,  copious,  and  unaf- 
fected, and  his  diction  often  glowing  and  elevated. 
The  numerous  treatises  or  sermons  by  which  he  chiefly 
gained  his  reputation,  are  very  curious  for  the  informa- 
tion they  contain  on  the'  customs  and  manners  of  the 
time*,  as  elicited  by  his  declamation  against  prevail- 
ing vices  and  follies.  The  first  entire  Greek  edition 
of  the  works  of  Chrysostom  was  that  of  Sir  Henry  Sa- 
ville,  at  Eton,  in  S  vols,  folio,  1613 ;  but  that  of 
Montfaucon,  Paris,  with  annotations  and  his  life,  11 
vols,  folio,  1718,  is  by  far  the  most  complete.  (Gor- 
ton'* Biogr.  Viet.,  vol.  1,  p.  486.) 

Chrysothbmis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and 
Clytemnestra. — II.  A  Cretan,  who  first  obtained  the 
poetical  prize  at  the  Pythian  games.  (Pawonwt, 
10,  7.) 

Cibaljb,  a  town  of  Lower  Pannonia,  situate  on  the 
Saavns,  about  fifty  miles  from  Sirmium,  and  about 
one  hundred  from  the  confluence  of  the  Saavus  and 
Danube.  It  was  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Liciniua  by 
Constantine,  A.D.  315,  and  was  also  the  birthplace  of 
Gratian.  Its  name  is  preserved  in  the  obscure  ruins 
of  Samlet.  (Eutrophu,  10,  4. — Amm.  MoreelUmu, 
30,  84.) 

Cibyra,  I.  a  flourishing  commercial  city  in  the 
southwest  angle  of  Phrygia,  between  Lycia  and  Ca- 
rta. It  was  sumamed  the  Great  for  distinction'  sake 
from  another  city  of  the  same  name  situate  in  Pam- 
phylia.  Cibyra  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  small 
town  of  the  Cabalees,  from  whom  the  tract  of  Cabalia 
or  Cabalia  took  it*  name.  On  the  accession,  however, 
of.  a  Pistdian  colony,  the  site  wss  changed,  the  town 
considerably  enlarged,  and  the  name  gradually  altered 
from  Cabalis,  or  some  analogous  form,  to  that  of  Cib- 
yra. The  place  became  very  prosperous,  and  its  pros- 
perity was  chiefly  owing  to  the  excellence  of  its  laws, 
though  the  government  waa  that  of  an  absolute  mon- 
archy. Under  this  government  were  included  the 
three  old  Cabalian  town*  of  Bubon,  Bslbura,  and  CEno- 
anda,  and  these,  together  with  the  capital  Cibyra, 
constituted  a  tetrspolis.  Each  of  these  towns  had  one 
vote  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  states,  except 
Cibyra,  which  had  two,  in  consideration  of  its  supe- 
rior power.  This  city,  as  we  are  told  by  Strabo, 
could  raise  no  less  than  30,000  foot  and  8000  horse, 
and  its  influence  snd  power  extended  over  a  part  of 
Pisidia,  Miryas,  and  Lycia,  aa  far  as  Penes  of  the 
Rhodians.  (Strafr.,  631.)  After  it*  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  we  find  Cibyra  mentioned  as  the  chief  city 
of  a  considerable  forum  or  conventns,  comprising  not 
less  than  twenty-five  town*.  (Ctc.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  6,  31. 
—Pirn.,  6,  89.)  According  to  Tacitus  'Ann.,  4, 18), 
j  Cibyra,  having  been  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
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quake,  w  afterward  restored  by  Tiberius.  In  later 
writen  we  find  it  included  within  the  limits  of  Cam. 
(Hierocl.,  690.)  Slrabo  report*,  that  there  were  four 
dialect*  in  use  at  Cibyra :  that  of  the  ancient  Sorymi, 
the  Greek,  the  Pisidian,  and  toe  Lydian ;  the  latter, 
however,  he  add*,  was  quite  extinct  even  in  Lydia. 
The  CibyraUe  excelled  in  engraving  on  iron  or  steel. 
[Strab.,  631.)  No  trace  of  the  ruins  of  Cibyra  has  a* 
yet  been  discovered.  They  are  to  be  found,  however, 
in  all  probability,  not  far  from  Denuti,  or  Laodicee, 
on  a  river  wbicb  i*  either  the  Lyeus  or  a  branch  of  it. 
(Cramer' t  A$ia  Miner,  vol.  3,  p.  369,  uqq.)—VL.  A 
town  on  the  coast  of  Pampbylia,  southeast  of  Aspen- 
dus,  called  Cibyra  Parva,  for  distinction'  sake  from 
the  preceding.  Ptolemy  annexes  it  to  Cilicia  Tra- 
chea. Its  site  corresponds  to  that  of  the  modern  tto- 
tot.   (Strab.,  667.) 

Ciciao,  Maacus  Toluos,  a  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, was  bom  at  Arpinum,  the  native  place  of  Minus, 
B.C.  107,  the  same  year  which  gave  birth  to  Pom- 
pey  the  Great.  His  family  was  ancient,  and  of  eques- 
trian rank,  but  bad  never  taken  part  in  public  affairs  at 
Some,  though  both  bis  father  and  grandfather  were 
persons  of  consideration  in  the  part  of  Italy  in  which 
they  resided.  (Or.  contra.  Bull.,  3,  1.)  His  father, 
being  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,,  determined  to  educate 
bis  two  sons,  Marcus  and  Quintus,  on  an  enlarged 
and  liberal  plan,  and  to  fit  them  for  the  prospect  of 


ose  public  employments  which  his  own  weak  slate 
of  health  incapacitated  him  from  seeking.  Marcus, 
the  elder  of  toe  two,  soon  displayed  indications  of  a 
superior  mind,  and  we  are  told  that  his  schoolfellows 
carried  home  such  accounts  of  his  extraordinary  parts, 
that  their  parents  often  visited  the  school  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  a  youth  who  gave  so  much  promise  of  future 
eminence.  (Piut.  in  Fir,)  One  of  his  earliest  mas- 
ters was  the  poet  Archiaa,  whom  be  defended  after- 
ward in  bis  consular  year ;  and  under  his  instruction 
he  made  such  proficiency  ss  to  compose  a  poem, 
though  yet  a  boy,  on  the  fable  of  Glaucos,  which  had 
formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies  of  -lEschylus. 
Soon  after  he  assumed  the  manly  gown,  he  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  Scnvola,  the  celebrated  lawyer, 
whom  be  introduces  so  beautifully  into  several  of  his 
philosophical  dialogues ;  and  in  no  long  time  he  sained 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  laws  and  political  insti- 
tutions of  his  countrv.  (De  Clar.,  Or.,  29.)  This  was 
about  the  time  of  the  Social  War ;  and,  according  to 
the  Roman  custom,  which  made  it  a  necessary  part 
of  education  to  learn  the  military  art  by  actual  service, 
Cicero  took  the  opportunity  of  serving  a  campaign 
under  the  consul  Pompeius  Strabo,  father  of  Poinpey 
the  Great.  Returning  to  pursuits  more  congenial  to 
his  natural  taste,  he  commenced  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy under  PhUo  the  Academic.  But  his  chief  atten- 
tion was  reserved  for  oratory,  to  which  he  applied  him- 
self with  the  assistance  of  Molo,  the  first  rhetorician 
of  the  day  ;  while  Diodotus,  the  Stoic,  exercised  him 
in  the  argumentative  subtleties  for  which  the  disciples 
of  Zeno  were  so  celebrated.  At  the  same  time  he 
declaimed  daily  in  Greek  and  Latin  with  some  young 
noblemen,  who  ware  competitors  in  the  same  race  of 
honours  with  himself.— Cicero  was  the  first  Roman 
who  found  his  way  to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  state 
with  no  other  recommendation  than  hie  powers  of  elo- 
quence and  his  merits  as  a  civil  magistrate.  (Or.  in 
Per.,  3,  8.-7*  Pit.,  3.— Pro  8*11.,  30.— Pre  Don., 
37.— De  Uarutp.  Keep.,  U.—Bp.  ad  Fan.,  15,  4.) 
The  first  cause  of  importance  which  he  undertook 
was  the  defence  of  Rotciiw  Amerinus,  in  which  be 
distinguished  himself  by  his  courageous  defence  of  his 
client,  who  had  been  accused  of  parricide  by  Chry- 
aagouos,  a  favourite  of  Sylle's.  This  obliging  him, 
however,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  leave  Reme  from 
prudential  motives,  the  power  of  Sylla  being  at  that 
time  paramount,  be  employed  bis  time  in  travelling  for 


two  year*  under  pretence  of  his  health,  which  he  telle 
us  was  yet  unequal  to  the  exertion  of  pleading.  (Be 
Clar.,  Or.,  91.)  At  Athena  he  met  with  T.  Ponpo- 
niua  Atticus,  whom  he  bad  formerly  known  at  school, 
and  there  renewed  with  him  a  friendship  whith  luted 
through  life,  in  spite  of  the  change  of  interest  and  a-* 
trangement  of  affection  so  commonly  attendant  on 
turbulent  times.    Here  too  be  attended  the  lectures 
of  Antiochus,  who,  under  the  name  of  an  Academic, 
taught  the  dogmatic  doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  Stoics. 
Though  Cicero  at  first  evinced  considerable  dislike  ef 
his  philosophical  views,  be  seems  afterward  to  bate 
adopted  the  sentiments  of  tbe  Old  Academy,  which 
tbey  much  resembled,  and  not  until  late  in  life  to  hate 
relapsed  into  the  sceptical  tenets  of  his  earlier  in- 
structor Philo.   (  Warturton,  Div.  Leg.,  lib.  3,  sec 
3. — Vastiut,  de  Nat.  Log.,  o.  8,  sec.  2?.)  After -vitiu 
ing  the  principal  philosophers  and  rhetoricians  of  Asia, 
be  returned  at  the  age  of  thirty  to  Rome,  so  strength- 
ened and  improved  both  in  bodily  and  menial  powers, 
that  he  soon  eclipsed  in  speaking  all  his  competuon 
for  public  favour.    So  popular  a  talent  speedily  pines 
him  the  suffrage  of  tbe  commons  ;  and  being  tent  to 
Sicily  as  quatstor,  at  a  time  when  the  metropolis  itself 
was  visited  with  a  scarcity  of  com,  he-acquitted  ism- 
self  in  that  delicate  situation  with  so  moth  success  is 
to  supply  the  clamorous  wants  of  tbe  people  without 
oppressing  the  province  from  which  the  provision! 
were  raised.  (Or.  fro  Plane.,  86. — In  Verr.,  5, 14) 
Returning  thence  with  greater  honours  than  had  em 
before  been  decreed  to  a  Roman  governor,  he  pin- 
ed for  himself  still  farther  the  esteem  ef  the  bteil 
iana,  by  undertaking  bia  celebrated  prosecution  of  Ver- 
ne ;  who,  though  defended  by  tbe  influence  of  (be 
MeteUi  and  the  eloquence  of  Iiortensias,  was  dmer. 
ia  despair  into  voluntary  exile.    Five  year*  after  en 
questorsbip  Cicero  was  elected  ssdile.   Though  pos- 
sessed of  only  a  moderate  fortune,  be  nevertheless, 
with  tbe  good  sense  and  teste  which  mark  bis  charac- 
ter, was  enabled,  while  holding  this  expensive  office, 
to  preserve  in  his  domestic  arrangements  the  dignity 
of  s  literary  and  public  man,  without  any  of  the  os- 
tentation of  magnificence  which  often  distinguished  the 
candidate  for  popular  applause.    (Or.  pro  Dom-,  58.) 
After  the  customary  interval  of  two  years,  be  wis  re- 
turned at  the  bead  of  the  list  as  praetor  (Or.  sa 
Pie.,  1),  and  now  made  hie  firet  appearance  on  the 
rostra  to  support  of  tbe  Manillas  law.    About  the 
same  time,  also,  he  defended  Clueatius.    At  the  expi- 
ration of  his  pnetorsbip,  he  refused  to  accept  a  foreign 
province,  the  usual  reward  of  that  magistracy;  bet. 
having  the  consulship  full  in  view,  sod  relying  on  his 
interest  with  Cesar  and  Pompey,  he  allowed  nothing 
to  divert  him  from  that  career  of  glory  for  which  he 
now  believed  himself  to  be  destined.    Having  suc- 
ceeded at  length  in  attaining  to  the  high  office  of 
which  be  was  in  quest,  ha  signalized  his  consulship 
by  crushing  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  ;  and  the  Ro 
mans  hailed  him,  on  the  discovery  and  overthrow  ol 
this  nefarious  plot,  ss  the  Father  and  Deliverer  of  hit 
country.    Hia  consulate  was  succeeded  by  the  return 
of  Pompey  from  tbo  East,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  First  Triumvirate ;  which,  disappointing  hia  hopes 
of  political  greatness,  induced  him  to  resume  hit  fo- 
rensic and  literary  occupations.    From  these  he  was 
celled  off,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  by  the  threiv 
ening  measures  of  Clodios,  who  at  .length  succeeded 
in  driving  him  into  exile.    This  event,  which,  consid- 
ering the  circumstances  connected  with  it,  was  one  of 
the  most  glorious  of  his  life,  filled  him  with  the  ut- 
most distress  and  despondency.    Its  history  is  aa  fol- 
lows.   Clodius,  Cicero's  bitter  enemy,  bad  canted  t 
law  to  be  renewed,  declaring  every  one  guilty  of  trea- 
son who  ordered  the  execution  of  a  Roman  cituea 
before  tbe  people  bad  condemned  him.    Tbe  Mo* 
was  aimed  against  Cicero,  on  account  of  the  punish- 
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mat  ha  had  caused  to  be  inflicted,  by  the  authority 
of  the  senate,  upo^  the  accomplices  of  Catiline.  The 
illustrious  ez-coosul  oat  oo  mourning,  and  appeared 
in  public,  accompanied  by  the  equites  and  many  young 
patricians,  demanding  the  protection  of  the  people. 
Clodiua,  however,  at  the  head  of  dm  aimed  adherenta, 
insulted  them  repeatedly,  and  Tentnred  even  to  be- 
eege  the  eenate  house.    Cicero,  upon  this,  went  into 
voluntary  exilo.    His  conduct,  however,  in  this  re- 
verse of  fortune,  showed  anything  bat  the  firmness  of 
s  man  of  true  spirit    He  wandered  about  Greece,  be- 
wailing bis  miserable  condition,  refaeuw  the  consola- 
tions which  his  fi  iends  attempted  to  administer,  and 
dmunng  the  pal  be  honours  with  which  the  Greek 
ernes  were  eager  to  load  htm.   {.Bp.  mi  Alt.,  lib.  8. 
— Bp.  ad  Fmm.,  Kb.  14.— Or.  pro  Sat.,  ».— Pro 
Dam.,  86.)    He  ultimately  took  refuge  in  Tbeeee- 
lontea  with  Plane**.   Clodiua,  in  the  mean  time,  pro- 
cored  new  decrees,  in  conseqoaace  of  which  Cicero's 
country  seats  wsre  torn  down,  and  a  temple  of  Free- 
dom hoik  on  the  site  of  his  house  at  Rome.  His  wife 
and  children  were  also  exposed  to  ill  usage  from  his 
uahittered  persecutors.   A  favourable  change,  how- 
ever, soon  took  place  in  the  minds  of  bis  countrymen. 
The  audacity  of  Clodiua  became  insupportable  to  all: 
Pompey  encouraged  Cicero's  mends  to  gst  him  re- 
called to  Roma,  and  the  senate  also  declared  that  it 
would  not  attend  to  any  business  until  the  decree 
which  ordered  his  banishment  was  revoked.  Through 
she  seal  of  lbs  consul  Lent  nine,  and  at  the  proposition 
of  several  tribunes,  the  decree  of  recall  passed  the  ss- 
sembfy  of  the  people  in  the  following  year,  in  spite 
of  a  Moody  tamutt,  m  which  Cicero's  brother  Qointus 
was  dangerously. wounded;  and  the  orator  returned 
le  bis  satire  country,  after  an  absence  of  too  aaontbs, 
and  was  received  with  every  mark  of  honour.  The 
sepsts  met  him  at  the  city  galea,  and  his  entry  re- 
sembled a  triumph.   The  attacks  of  Clodiua,  though 
they  could  now  do  no  harm,  were  immediately  re- 
newed, until  Cicero  was  Creed  from  the  insults  of  this 
turbslent  deaaogogoe  by  the  hand  of  Milo,  whom  he 
afterward,  in  a  public  trial  for  the  deed,  artaueceee- 
fally  defended.   (Fid.  Milo.)   Five  yens  after  hie 
return  from  exile  be  received  the  government  of  Cili- 
eie,  in  consequence  of  Pompey'a  law,  which  obliged 
these  eenatoxs  of  consular  or  prottorian  rank  who  had 


sever  held  any  foreign  command,  to  divide  the  vacant 
provinces  among  tbem.  Cicero  conducted  a  war, 
while  m  this  office,  with  good  success  against  the 
plundering  tribes  of  the  mountain  districts  of  Cilicia, 
and  was  guested  by  his  soldiers  with  the  title  of  Jm- 
ptrttor.  He  resigned  bis  command,  and  returned  to 
Italy,  about  the  dose  of  the  year  70S,  intending  to 
prefer  his  claim  to  a  triumph ;  but  the  troubles  which 
were  just  then  commencing  between  Cajaar  and  Pam- 
per prevented  him  from  obtaining  oae.  His  return 
iwue  was  followed  by  earnest  endeavours  to  recon- 
cile Pomoey  with  Career,  and  by  very  spirited  beha- 
viour when  Caesar  required  his  presence  in  the  senate. 
But  this  independent  temper  waa  only  transient ;  and 
at  so  period  oJf  bia  public  Ufa  did  be  display  such  mis- 
erable vocsKatJon  as  at  the  opening  of  die  civil  war. 
His  conduct,  im  this  respect,  had  been  realty  enough 
before,  for  he  then  vacillated  between  the  several 
members  of  the  first  triumvirate,  defending  Vatiaius 
in  order  to  please  Cesar,  and  his  bitter  political  en- 
emy Gabiniua  to  ingratiate  himself  with  Pempey. 
How,  however,  we  ' find  him  first  accepting  a  eora- 
humim  from  tba  repobiic ;  tbeweoiNvfogCeaar;  next, 
on  Pempey 'e  sailing  for  Greece,  resolving  to  follow 
him  tbisner;  presently  determining  to  stand  neuter; 
then  bent  em  retiring  to  the  Porepeianam  Sicily ;  and 
when,  after  all,  be  had  joined  their  camp  in  Greece, 
discovering  sach  timidity  and  discontent  ss  to  draw 
from  Pompey  the  bitter  reproof,  "  cupie  ad  Soars*  Ci- 
cero traaumt,  si  no*  rim**."  (Mtjrotitu,  Sot.,  ty  ».) 
It 


After  tba  battle  of  Pharsalia  and  the  flight  of  Pompey. 
he  refused  to  take  the  command  of  some  troops  then 
under  the  orders  of  Cato,  but  returned  to  Italy,  which 
was  governed  by  Antony,  the  representative  of  Cesar. 
Hie  return  was  attended  with  several  unpleasant  cir- 
cumstances, until  the  conqueror  wrote  to  him,  and  aooo 
after  received  him  in  the  most  frieudly  spirit.  Cicero 
now  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature  and  philoso- 
phy. The  state  of  his  private  affairs,  however,  involv- 
ed him  in  great  embarrassment.  A  large  sum,  which 
be  had  advanced  to  Pompey,  bad  impoverished  him,  and 
bo  waa  forced  to  stand  indebted  to  Attic  us  for  present 
assistance.  These  difficulties  led  him  to  a  step  which 
it  has  been  customary  to  regard  with  great  severity ; 
the  divorce' of  his  wife  Terentie,  though  he  was  then 
in  his  03d  year,  and  his  marriage  with  hie  rich  ward 
Publilia,  who  was  of  an  age  disproportionate  to  bis 
own.  Yet,  in  reviewing  this  proceeding,  we  must 
not  adopt  the  modem  standard  of  propriety,  forgetful 
of  the  character  of  an  age  which  reconciled  actions 
even  of  moral  turpitude  with  a  reputation  for  honour 
and  virtue.  Terentia  was  a  woman  of  a  moat  imperi- 
ous and  violent  temper,  and  (what  ia  more  to  the 
purpose)  bad  in  no  aught  degree  contributed  to  hie 
present  embarraaement  by  her  extravagance  in  the 
management  of  his  private  affairs.  By  her  he  had 
two  children,  a  ion  bom  the  year  before  bia  con- 
sulship, and  a  daughter,  whose  loss  be  was  now  fated 
to  experience.  To  Tullia  he  waa  tenderly  attached, 
not  only  from  the  excellence  of  her  disposition,  but 
from  her  love  of  petite  literature ;  and  her  death  tore 
from  him,  as  ha  so  pathetically  laments  to  Sulpicius, 
the  only  comfort  which  the  course  of  public  events 
had  left  him.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  4,  14.)  His  distress 
was  increased  by  Lae  unfeeling  conduct  of  Publilia, 
whom  be  soon  divorced  for  testifying  joy  st  the  death 
of  her  step-daughter.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  ha 
wrote  his  treatise  "  On  Consolation,"  with  a  view  to 
mitigate  the  anguish  of  his  sufferings.  His  friends 
were  assiduous  in  their  attentions?  and  Cesar,  who 
had  treated  him  with  the  utmost  kindness  on  his  re- 
turn from  Egypt,  signified  the  respect  he  bore  bia  char- 
acter by  sending  a  letter  of  condolence  from  Spain, 
where  the  remains  of  toe  Pomneiab  party  still  en- 
gaged him.  But  no  attentions,  however  considerate, 
eould  soften  Cicero's  Taxation  at  seeing  the  country 
be  bed  formerly  saved  by  sis  exertions,  now  ■  objected 
to  the  tyranny  of  one  master.  Hie  speeches,  indeed, 
for  Mareellue  and  Ligariut  exhibit  traces  of  inconsist- 
ency ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  retired  from  public 
business,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  composition  of 
those  works  which,  while  they  mitigated  his  political 
sorrows,  base  secured  hie  literary  celebrity.  The  as- 
eeeaination  of  Cesar,  which  took  place  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  once  more  brought  him  on  the  atage  of  pub- 
lic affairs.  He  hoped  to  regain  great  political  influ- 
ence :  but  Antony  took  Cesar's  place,  and  all  that 
waa  left  Cicero  to  do  waa  to  compose  those  admira- 
ble orations  against  him  which  are  known  by  the  name 
of  PkiHppkt,  and  are  equally  distinguished  for  elo- 
quence aad  'patriotism.  His  enmity  towards  Antony 
induced  him  to  favour  the  young  Octavrua,  although 
the  pretended  moderation  of  the  latter  by  no  mean* 
deceived  him.  With  him  originated  all  the  ener- 
getic mentions  of  the  senate  in  fovoor  of  the  war 
which  the  consols  and  the  young  Cesar  were  con- 
ducting against  Antony  in  the  name  of  the  republic; 
and  for  a  Use  the  prospect  seemed  to  brighten.  At 
last,  however,  Oetavras  having  poaasesed  himself  of 
the  consulship,  end  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  Cicero  became  convinced  that 
liberty  wee  at  an  end.  At  T  use  niton,  whither  be  had 
retired  with  his  brother  and  nephew,  he  leaned  that 
Ootavine  bad  basely  deserted  him,  and  that  hia  name, 
at  Antony's  demand,  had  been  added  to  the  Hat  of  the 
arooeribed.    He  repaired,  in  a  state  of  indecision,  to 
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the  eeacoast,  and  embarked.  Contrary  winds,  how- 
ever, drove  him  back  10  the  shore.  At  the  request  of 
his  slaves  be  embarked  a  second  time,  but  soon  re- 
turned again  to  await  his  fate  at  hia  country-seat  near 
Forinw.  "  I  will  die,"  said  he,  "  in  that  country 
which  I  have  so  often  saved."  Here,  then,  he  was  dis- 
posed 10  remain,  and  to  meet  his  death;  but  his  slaves, 
who  were  warmly  attached  to  him,  could  not  bear  to 
ace  him  tbua  sacrificed ;  and  when  the  party  of  sol- 
diers sent  to  murder  him  wss  advancing  towards  the 
villa,  they  almost  forced  him  to  put  himself  into  his 
Utter,  and  to  allow  them  to  carry  him  once  more  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  which  was  still  lying  st  Caieta. 
But,  as  they  were  bearing  the  litter  towards  the  sea, 
they  were  overtaken  in  the  walks  of  his  own  grounds 
by  the  soldiers  who  were  in  search  of  him,  and 
who  were  headed  by  one  Herennius,  a  centurion,  and 
by  C.  Popilius  Lena  a.  Popilius  wss  a  native  of  Pi- 
cenum,  and  bad,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  success- 
fully defended  by  Cicero,  when  brought  to  thai  for 
some  offence  before  the  courts  at  Rome.  Aa  the  as- 
sistance of  advocates  was  given  gratuitously,  the  con- 
nexion between  them  and  their  clients  wss  esteemed 
very  differently  from  what  it  is  among  us  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  an  instance  of  peculiar  atrocity,  that  Popil- 
ius  offered  his  services  to  Antony  to  murder  his  pa- 
tron, from  no  other  motive  than  the  hope  of  gaining 
his  favour,  by  showing  such  readiness  to  destroy  his 
greatest  enemy.  The  slaves  of  Cicero,  undismayed 
at  the  appearance  of  the  soldiers,  prepared  to  defend 
their  master ;  but  he  refused  to  allow  any  blood  to  be 
abed  on  his  account,  and  commanded  them  to  set  down 
the  litter  and  await  the  issue  in  silence.  He  was 
obeyed ;  and  when  the  soldiers  came  up,  he  stretched 
out  bis  head  with  perfect  calmness,  and  submitted  his 
neck  to  the  sword  of  Popilius.  He  died  in  his  sixty- 
fourth  year,  B.C.  43.  When  the  murder  was  accom- 
plished, the  soldiers  eut  off  his  two  hands  also,  as  the 
instruments  with  which  he  Bad  written  his  Philippic 
Orations;  and  the  head  and  hands  wen  carried  to 
Rome,  and  exposed  together  at  the  Rostra.  Men 
crowded  to  see  the  mournful  sight,  and  testified  by 
their  tears  the  compassion  and  affection  which  hia  un- 
worthy death,  and  his  pure  and  amiable  character,  bad 
so  justly  deserved.  On  the  whole,  antiquity  may  be 
challenged  to  paeduce  an  individual  so  virtuous,  so 
perfectly  amiable  aa  Cicero.  None  interest  more  in 
their  lives,  none  excite  more  painful  emotions  in  their 
deaths.  Others,  it  is  true,  may  be  found  of  loftier 
and  more  heroic  character,  who  awe  and  subdue  the 
mind  by  the  grandeur  of  their  views  or  the  intensity 
of  their  exertions.  But  Cicero  engages  our  affections 
by  the  integrity  of  his  public  conduct,  the  purity  of 
his  private  life,  the  generosity,  placability,  and  kind- 
ness of  bis  heart,  the  playfulness  of  his  temper,  the 
warmth  of  hia  domestic  attachments.  In  this  respect 
his  letters  are  invaluable.  Here  we  see  the  man 
without  disguise  or  affectation,  especially  in  hia  letters 
to  Attieus,  to  whom  he  unbosomed  every  thoughf,  and 
talked  with  the  aame  frankness  as  to  himself.  It 
matt,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the  publication  of 
this  same  correspondence  has  laid  open  the  defects  of 
his  political  character.  Everything  seemed  to  point 
out  Cicero  aa  the  fittest  person  of  the  day  to  be  a 
mediator  beween  contending  factions.  And  yet,  after 
the  eventful  period  of  hia  consulship,  we  see  him  re- 
signing the  high  station  in  the  republic  which  he  him- 
self might  have  filled,  to  the  younger  Cato,  who,  with 
only  half  his  abilities,  little  foresight,  and  no  address, 
possessed  that  first  requisite  for  a  statesman,  firmness 
Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  waa  irresolute,  timid,  and  in- 
consistent. (Montesquieu,  Grand,  its  Rom.,  c.  IS.) 
He  talked,  indeed,  largely  of  preserving  a  middle  course 
{Sf.  ti  Alt.,  I,  19),  but  he  was  continually  vacilla- 
ting from  one  to  the  other  extreme  ;  alwaya  too  confi- 
dent or  too  dejected  j  incorrigibly  vain  of  success, 
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yet  meanly  panegyrizing  the  government  of  a  usorpsi. 
His  foresight,  sagacity,  practical  good  sense,  and  singu- 
lar tact  in  directing  men's  measures,  were  loil  for 
want  of  that  strength  of  mind  which  points  them 
steadily  to  one  object.    He  waa  never  decided,  never 
(aa  has  sometimes  been  observed)  took  so  important 
step  without  afterward  repenting  of  it.   Nor  can  we 
account  for  the  firmness  and  resolution  of  his  consu- 
late, unless  we  discriminate  between  the  ease  of  re- 
sisting a  party  and  that  of  balancing  contending  in- 
terests.   Boldness  in  opposition  diners  widely  from 
steadiness  in  mediation ;  the  latter  implying  a  cool- 
ness of  judgment,  which  a  direct  attack  ia  so  far  from 
requiring,  that  it  ever  inspires  minds  naturally  timid 
with  unusual  excitement. — Let  us  now  psas  to  Cicero 
aa  a  public  speaker  and  writer.   The  orations  he  it 
known  to  have  composed  amount  in  all  to  about  eigh- 
ty, of  which  fifty-nine,  either  entire  or  in  part,  are  pre- 
served.   AU  those  pronounced  by  him  during  the  five 
years  intervening  between  hia  election  to  the  quantor- 
ship  and  ssdileahip  have  perished,  except  that  for  M. 
Tullius,  the  exordium  and  narratio  of  which  wen 
brought  to  light  by  the  discoveries  of  Maio,  in  the  Am- 
broaian  library  at  Milan.    From  the  aame  quarter 
have  been  obtained  many  other  reliqoea  of  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero,  among  the  most  important  of  which 
are,  a  large  fragment  of  the  oration  for  Scaurus,  and 
detached  portions  of  that  delivered  against  Clodius  fot 
hia  profanation  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dee.  Of 
all  the  lost  orations,  the  two  moat  regretted  are,  that  in 
defence  of  Cornelius,  and  the  speech  delivered  by  him 
in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  in  qoeHiog  the  disturbance 
excited  by  the  law  of  Otho.    This  laat  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  moat  signal  victories  of  eloquence 
over  the  turbulence  of  human  passions,  while  to  the 
former  Cicero  himself  frequently  alludes  ss  among 
the  most  finished  of  his  compositions.    The  oration 
for  Marcellua  is  maintained  by  many  to  be  a  spurious 
performance.    It  would  seem,  however,  after  weigh- 
ing all  the  arguments  adduced  by  modem  critics,  that 
a  part  ia  actually  genuine,  bat  that  much  has  been 
subsequently  interpolated  by  some  rhetorician  or  da- 
claimer.    Of  the  rhetorical  works  of  Cicero,  the  most 
admired  and  finished  is  the  dialogue  De  Ortiore,  of 
which  Cicero  himself  highly  approved,  and  which  his 
friends  were  accustomed  to  regard  as  one  of  the  hap- 
piest of  bia  productiona.    In  the  Orttorut  Parluiout, 
the  subject  is  the  art  of  arranging  and  distributing  lbs 
parts  of  sn  oration  so  aa  to  adapt  them  in  the  best 
manner  to  their  proper  end,  that  of  moving  and  per- 
suading an  audience.    In  the  dialogue  on  famous  ora- 
tors, entitled  Brutus,  he  gives  a  short  character  of  ill 
who  had  ever  flourished  in  Greece  or  Rome,  with  any 
considerable  reputation  for  eloquence,  down  to  his 
own  time.    It  was  intended  as  a  fourth  snd  supple- 
mental book  to  the  treatise  De  Orators.   The  Ora- 
tor, addressed  to  Brutus,  and  written  at  his  aoliciu- 
tion,  was  intended  to  complete  the  two  works  joat 
mentioned.    It  enlarges  on  the  favourite  topic  of  Ci- 
cero, which  had  already  been  partially  discussed  in 
the  treatise  De  Orators,  the  character  of  the  per- 
fect Orator,  and  seeks  to  confirm  hia  favourite  prop- 
osition, that  perfection  in  oratory  requires  an  extensive 
acquaintance  with  every  art.    It  is  on  the  merits  of 
tbia  work  in  particular  that  Cicero,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  asserts  his  perfect  willingness  that  bia  reputation 
should  be  staked.    The  Topics,  are  a  compend  of  the 
Topics  of  Aristotle.   The  treatise  De  optima  gnen 
Oralorum  was  originally  intended  aa  a  preface  to  a 
translation  of  the  celebrated  orations  of  Demosthenes 
and  iEaehmea  De  Corona.    The  work  De  Invention 
waa  a  youthful  performance,  and  that  addressed  to 
Herennius,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  never 
proceeded  from  his  pen.    In  all  Cicero's  rhetorical 
works,  except,  perhaps,  the  Orator,  he  professes  u 
have  digested  the  principles  of  the  Anstotelic  and  In- 
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tratean  schools  into  one  finished  system,  selecting 
whit  in  best  in  each,  end,  as  occasion  might  offer, 
adding  remarks  and  precepts  of  his  own.    The  subject 
is  considered  in  three  distinct  lights,  with  reference  to 
the  cue,  the  rpeaier,  and  the  tpeuh.    The  case,  a* 
respects  its  nature,  is  definite  or  indefinite ;  with  ref- 
erence to  the  hearer,  h  is  judicial,  deliberative,  or  de- 
scriptive; as  regards  the  opponent,  the  division  is 
fourfold ;  according  as  the  fact,  its  nature,  its  qr^lity, 
x  its  propriety  is  called  in  question.   The  art  of  the 
speaker  ia  directed  to  five  points;  the  discovery  of 
persuasives  (whether  ethical,  pathetic,  or  argumenta- 
tive), arrangement,  diction,  memory,  delivery.  And 
the  tfuck  itself  consists  of  six  parts ;  introduction  (or 
exordium),  statement  of  the  ease,  division  of  the  sub- 
ject, proof,  refutation,  and  conclusion  or  peroration. 
Cicero's  laudatory  orations  are  among  his  happiest  ef- 
forts.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  taste  and  beauty  of 
those  for  the  Manilian  Law,  for  Marcellus,  for  Ligariue, 
for  Archias,  and  the  ninth  Philippic,  which  is  princi- 
pally in  praise  of  Servins  Sulpiciua.    But  it  is  in  ju- 
dicial eloquence,  particularly  on  subjects  of  a  lively 
cast,  as  in  his  speeches  for  Celius  and  Murasna,  and 
against  Cocilius,  that  his  talents  are  displayed  to  the 
beat  advantage.    To  both  kinds  his  amiable  and 
pleasant  turn  of  mind  imparts  inexpressible  grace  and 
delicacy ;  historical  allusions,  philosophical  sentiments, 
descriptions  full  of  life  and  nature,  and  polite  raillery, 
succeed  each  other  in  the  most  agreeable  manner, 
without  appearance  of  artifice  or  effort.    Of  this  nature 
are  his  pictures  of  the  confusion  of  the  Catilinarian 
conspirators  on  detection  (Or.  in  Cat.,  3,  3) ;  of  the 
death  of  Metettus  (Or.  fro  Col.,  10) ;  of  Sulpiciua 
undertaking  the  embassy  to  Antony  (Phhpp.,  9,  3) ; 
toe  character  he  draws  of  Catiline  (Or.  pro  Cat.,  6); 
tod  his  fine  sketch  of  old  Appius  frowning  on  bia  de- 
generate descendant  Clodia  (to.,  6).    But,  by  the  in- 
rention  of  a  style  which  adapts  itself  with  singular  fe- 
licity to  every  class  of  subjects,  whether  lofty  or  famil- 
iar, philosophical  or  forensic,  Cicero  answers  more  ex- 
actly to  his  own  definition  of  a  perfect  orator  {Oral., 
t>\  than  by  his  plausibility,  pathos,  and  vivacity. 
Among  many  excellences  possessed  by  Cicero's  ora- 
torical diction,  the  greatest  is  its  suitableness  to  the 
genius  of  the  Latin  tongue;  though  the  diffuseness 
thence  necessarily  resulting  has  exposed  it  both  in 
.  bis  own  days,  and  since  his  time,  to  the  criticisms  of 
those,  who  have  affected  to  condemn  its  Asiatic  char- 
acter, in  comparison  with  the  simplicity  of  Attic  wri- 
ters, and  the  strength  of  Demosthenes.   Greek,  bow- 
ever,  is  celebrated  for  copiousness  in  its  vocabulary 
and  perspicuity  in  its  phrases,  and  the  consequent  fa- 
culty of  expressing  the  most  novel  or  abstruse  ideas 
with  precision  and  elegance.    Hence  the  Attic  style 
of  eloquence  was  plain  and  simple,  because  simplicity 
and  plainness  were  not  incompatible  with  clearness, 
energy,  and  harmony.   But  it  was  a  singular  want  of 
judgment,  sn  ignorance  of  the  very  principles  of  com- 
position, which  induced  Brutus,  Calvus,  Saltuat,  and 
others,  to  imitate  this  terse  and  severe  beauty  in  their 
own  defective  language,  and  even  to  pronounce  the 
opposite  kind  of  diction  deficient  in  taste  and  purity. 
In  Greek,  indeed,  the  words  fall,  as  it  were,  naturally 
into  a  distinct  and  harmonious  order ;  and,  from  the 
exuberant  richness  of  the  materials,  less  is  left  to  the 
ingenuity  of  the  artist.    But  the  Latin  language  ia 
comparatively  weak,  scanty,  and  unmusical,  ana  re- 
quires considerable  skill  and  management  to  render  it 
expressive  and  graceful.     Simplicity  in  Latin  ia 
scarcely  separable  from  baldness ;  and  justly  aa  Ter- 
ence ia  celebrated  for  chaste  and  unadorned  diction, 
yet  even  he,  compared  with  Attic  writers,  ia  flat  and 
heavy.    (QainnZ,  10,  1.)    Again,  the  perfection  of 
strength  is  clearness  united  to  brevity,  but  to  this  com- 
bination Latin  is  utterly  unequal.    From  the  vague- 
ness sad  uncertainty  of  meaning  which  characterize 


its  separate  words,  to  be  perspicuous  it  must  be  full. 
What  Livy,  and  much  more  Tacitus,  have  gained  in 
energy,  they  have  lost  in  perspicuity  and  elegance. 
Latin,  in  short,  is  not  a  philosophical  language ;.  not  a 
language  in  which  a  deep  thinker  ia  likely  to  express 
himself  with  purity  or  neatness.    Now  Cicero  rather 
made  a  language  than  a  style,  yet  not  so  much  by 
the  invention  aa  by  the  combination  of  words.  .Some 
terms,  indeed,  bis  philosophical  subjects  compelled 
him  to  coin  ;  but  bia  great  art  lies  in  the  application 
of  existing  materials,  in  converting  the  very  disadvan- 
tages of  the  language  into  beauties,  in  enriching  it 
with  circumlocutions  and  metaphors,  in  pruning  it  of 
harsh  and  uncouth  expressions,  in  systematizing  the 
structure  of  a  sentence.   This  is  that  eopia  dxctndi 
which  gained  Cicero  the  high  testimony  of  Cesar  to 
bia  inventive  powers  {De  Clar.,  Or.,  72),  and  which, 
we  may  add,  constitutes  him  the  greatest  master  of 
composition  the  world  hss  ever  seen.    If  the  compar- 
ison be  not  thought  fanciful,  he  may  be  sssimilsted  to 
a  skilful  landscape-gardener,  who  gives  depth  and  rich- 
ness to  narrow  and  confined  premises,  by  taste  and  va- 
riety in  the  disposition  of  his  trees  and  walks. — We 
come  next  to  Cicero's  philosophical  writings,  after  a 
brief  enumeration  of  which  we  will  offer  a  few  remarks 
on  the  character  of  hia  philosophy  itself.   The  treatise 
De  LegUnu  has  reached  us  in  an  imperfect  state,  only 
three  books  remaining,  and  these  disfigured  by  numer- 
ous chasms  that  cannot  be  supplied.    It  traces  the 
philosophic  principles  of  jurisprudence  to  their  remotest 
sources,  sets  forth  a  body  of  laws  conformable  to  Ci- 
cero's idea  of  a  well-regulated  state,  and  ia  supposed 
to  have  treated  in  the  books  that  are  lost  of  the  exec- 
utive power  of  the  magistrates  and  the  rights  of  Ro- 
man citizens.    The  treatise  De  Finibut  Botwrum  et 
Malorum  is  written  after  the  manner  of  Aristotle,  and 
discusses  the  chief  good  and  ill  of  man ;  in  it  Cicero 
explains  the  several  opinions  entertained  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  sages  of  antiquity  .   The  Academic*  Quae- 
lionet  relate  to  the  Academic  Philosophy,  whose  ten- 
ets Cicero  himself  bad  embraced.   It  ia  an  accojnt 
and  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Academy.    In  the 
Tuteulaiue  DupulaUonet,  five  books  are  devoted  to 
as  many  different  questions  of  philosophy,  bearing  the 
most  strongly  on  the  practice  of  life,  and  involving 
topics  the  most  essential  to  human  happiness.  The 
Paradoxa  contain  a  defence  of  six  paradoxes  of  the 
Stoics.    The  work  De  Naivra  Deorum  embraces  s 
full  examination  of  the  various  theories  of  heajtbeu  an- 
tiquity on  the  nature  of  the  gods,  to  which  the  treatise 
De  DniruUione  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement. 
The  essay  De  Officii*,  oa  moral  duties,  baa  not  un- 
aptly been  styled  the  heathen  Whole  Duty  of  Man ; 
Dor  have  the  dialogues  De  Smectute  and  De  Amicitia 
been  incorrectly  regarded  aa  among  the  most  highly 
finished  and  pleasing  performances  of  which  any  Tan 
guage  can  boast.    We  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
treatises  De  Coneolalione  (that  which  we  have  under 
this  title  being  a  patched- up  imposture  of  Sigonius),  De 
Gloria,  and  the  one  entitled  Hortentitu,  in  which  last 
Cicero  undertook  the  defence  of  learning  and  philoso- 
phy, and  left  to  his  illustrious  competitor  the  task  of 
arraigning  them.   It  was  this  book  which  first  led  St. 
Augustin  to  the  study  of  Christian  philosophy  and  the 
doctrines  of  Christianity.    The  treatise  De  KepiMica 
hss  been  in  part  rescued  front  the  destroying  hand 
of  time  by  the  labours  of  Maio.    Except  the  works  on 
Invention  and  De  Oratore,  this  was  the  earliest  of 
Cicero's  literary  productions.    It  was  given  to  the 
world  A.U.C.  700,  just  before  its  author  set  out  for 
his  proconsular  government  in  Cilioia.    He  was  then 
in  his  fifty-third  year.   The  object  and  spirit  of  the 
work  were  highly  patriotic.    He  wished  to  bring  the 
constitution  back  to  its  first  principles  by  an  impression 
expositive  of  its  theory ;  to  inflame  his  contempora- 
ries with  the  love  of  virtue,  by  portraying  the  character 
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•f  then  ucMton  in  its  primeval  purity  ud  beauty ; 
end  while  he  was  raising  a  monument  to  all  future 
age*  of  -what  Rome  had  been;  to  inculcate  upon  his 
»wn  times  what  it  ought  still  to  be.  We  know  it  to 
have  been  his  original  purpose  to  mate  it  a  very  volu- 
minous work;  for  he  expressly  teHa  his  brother  (Bp. 
ad  Q.  Frat.,  3,  6)  that  it  was  to  be  extended  to  nine 
books.  Ernesti  thinks  that  they  were  all  given  to  the 
world  (Ep.  ad  Att,  6,  '1,  in  notit),  although  Cicero, 
tt  a  letter  to  Atticus,  on  which  that  learnedand  accu- 
rate scholar  makes  this  very  remark,  speaks  of  them  as 
his  tix  pledges  or  sureties  for  his  good  behaviour. 
—Cicero,  as  a  philosopher,  belongs,  upon  die  whole, 
to  the  Jfevr  Academy.  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
he  was  really  attached  to  this  system,  or  had  merely 
resorted  to  it  as  being  the  best  adapted  for  furnishing 
him  with  oratorical  arguments  suited  to  all  occasions. 
At  first  hs  adoption  was  subsidiary  to  his  other  plans. 
Bat,  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  life,  when  be  no 
longer  maintained  the  place  he  was  wont  to  bold  in 
the  Senate  or  tbe  Fornm,  and  when  philosophy  formed 
the  occupation  "  with  which,"  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"  life  was  just  tolerable,  and  without  which  it  would 
lane  been  intolerable,"  he  ddobtless  became  convinced 
that  the  principles  of  the  New  Academy,  illustrated  as 
they  had  been  by  Carneades  and  Philo,  formed  the 
soundest  system  which  had  descended  to  mankind 
from  the  schools  of  Athens.  Tbe  attachment,  howev- 
er, of  Cicero  to  the  Academic  philosophy  was  free 
from  the  exclusive  spirit  of  sectarianism,  and  hence  it 
did  not  prevent  his  extracting  from  other  systems  what 
he  found  in  them  conformable  to  virtue  and  reason. 
His  ethical  principles,  m  particular,  appear  eclectic, 
having  been  m  a  great  measure  formed  from  the  opin- 
ions of  the  Stoics.  Of  moat  of  the  Creek  sects  be 
speaks  with  respect  and  esteem.  For  the  Epicureans 
alone  he  seems  (notwithstanding  his  friendship  for 
Atticus)  to  have  entertained  a  decided  aversion  and 
contempt.  The  general  purpose  of  Cicero's  philosoph- 
ical works  was  rather  to  give  a  history  of  the  ancient 
philosophy,  than  dogmatically  to  inculcate  opinions  of 
his  own.  It  was  his  great  aim  to  explain  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens, m  their  own  language,  whatever  die 
asses  of  Greece  bad  taught  on  the  most  important 
•objects,  in  order  to  enlarge  their  minds  and  reform 
their  morals.  In  theoretic  Investigation,  in  the  devel- 
opment of  abstract  ideas,  in  the  analysis  of  qualities 
and  perceptions,  Cicero  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
ventor or  profound  original  thinker,  and  cannot  be 
tanked  with  Plato  and  Aristotle.  His  peculiar  merit, 
as  a  philosophical  writer,  lav  in  his  luminous  and 
popular  exposition  of  the  leading  principles  and  dis- 
putes of  the  ancient  schools ;  and  no  works  trans- 
mitted from  antiquity  present  so  concise  and  compre- 
hensive a  view  of  the  opinions  of  the  Greek  philoso- 
phers. The  most  obvious  peculiarity  of  Cicero's  phil- 
osophical writings  is  their  form  of  dialogue.  The  idea 
was  borrowed  from  Plato  and  Xenophon  ;  bat  the  na- 
ture of  Cicero's  dialogue  is  as  different  from  that  of 
the  two  Athenians,  as  was  his  object  in  writing. 
With  them,  the  Socrstic  mode  of  argument  could 
hardly  be  displayed  in  any  other  shape ;  whereas  Ci- 
cero's aim  was  to  excite  interest,  and  he  availed  him- 
self of  this  mode  of  composition  for  die  life  and  varie- 
ty, the  ease,  perspicuity,  and  vigour  which  it  gave  to 
his  discussions.  Nor  does  Cicero  discover  less  skill 
m  the  execution  of  these  dialogues,  than  address  in 
their  design.  In  the  dignity  of  his  speakers,  their  high 
tone  of  mutual  courtesy,  the  harmony  of  his  groups, 
and  the  delicate  relief  of  his  contrasts,  he  is  inimitable. 
The  majesty  and  splendour  of  his  introductions,  the 
eloquence  with  which  Mth  sides  of  a  question  are  suc- 
cessively displayed,  the  clearness  and  terseness  of  his 
statements  on  abstract  points,  his  exquisite  allusions  to 
the  scene  or  time  of  the  supposed  conversation,  his 
digressions  in  praise  of  philosophy,  and,  lastly,  the  mef- 
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ody  and  fatness  of  his  style,  unite  to  throw  a  chum 
around  these  productions  which  has  been  felt  in  every 
age. — Cicero's  Epiitkt,  about  1000  in  all,  are  com- 
prised in  thirty-six  books,  sixteen  of  which  are  id- 
dressed  to  Atticus,  three  to  his  brother  Quintus,  one 
to  Brums,  and  sixteen  to  his  different  friends ;  sad 
they  form  a  history  of  his  are  from  his  fortieth  year. 
Among  those  addressed  to  bis  friends,  some  occur 
from  Brutus,  Metellos,  Plsncus,  Celius,  sad  others. 
For  the  preservation  of  this  most  valuable  department 
of  Cicero's  writings,  we  are  indebted  to  Tyro,  the  au- 
thor's freedman,  though  we  possess  st  the  present  day 
only  a  part,  of  those  originally  published.  The  most 
interesting  by  far  are  the  letters  to  Alliens,  for  they 
not  only  throw  great  light  on  the  history  of  the  times, 
but  also  give  uss  full  insight  into  the  private  character 
of  Cicero  himself,  who  was  accustomed  at  all  times  to 
unbosom  his  thoughts  most  freely  to  this  friend  of  nil. 
The  authenticity  of  the  correspondence  with  Brutus  has 
been  much  disputed  by  modern  scholars,  and  the  gen- 
eral opinion  is  adverse  to  these  letters  being  genome.— 
His  poetical  and  historical  works  have  suffered  a  heavy 
fate.   The  latter  class,  consisting  of  his  commentary 
on  hie  consulship,  snd  his  history  of  his  own  timet, 
are  altogether  lost.   Of  the  former,  which  comprised 
the  heroic  poems  Alcyones,  TJmon,  Marine,  his  own 
consulate,  the  elegy  of  Tametastis,  translations  of 
Homer  and  Aratus,  Epigrams,  dtc. , but  little  remains 
except  some  fragments  of  the  Phenomena  and  Diose- 
meia  of  Aratus.    It  may,  however,  be  questioned, 
whether  literature  has  suffered  much  by  these  losses. 
We  are  far,  indeed,  from  speaking  contempiuoosly  of 
the  poetic  powers  of  one  who  possessed  so  much 
fancy,  so  much  taste,  and  so  fine  an  ear.  But  th 
poems  were  principally  composed  in  bis  youth ;  and 
afterward,  when  his  powers  were  more  mature,  his  oc- 
cupations did  not  allow  even  his  active  mind  the  tint 
necessary  for  polishing  a  language  still  more  rugged 
in  metre  than  it  was  in  prose.    His  contemporary  his- 
tory, on  the  other  hand,  can  hardly  have  conveyed 
more  explicit,  and  certainly  would  have  contained  leas 
faithful,  information  than  his  private  correspondence ; 
while,  with  all  the  penetration  he  assuredly  possessed, 
it  may  be  doubted,  if  his  diffuse  and  graceful  style  of 
thought  and  composition  was  adapted  for  the  depth  of 
reflection  and  condensation  of  meaning,  which  are  the 
chief  excellences  of  historical  composition. — The  edi- 
tions of  the  separate  works  of  Cicero  are  too  numerous 
to  be  mentioned  here.    The  best  editions  of  the  entire 
works  are  :  that  of  Emesti,  Hal.,  1774,  8  vols.  On; 
that  of  Olivet,  Parit,  1740, 9  -vols.  4to ;  that  of  Sehiiti, 
Lift.,  1814-40,  19  vols,  (in  27)  12mo;  and  that  of 
Nobbe,  Lips.,  1887,  1  vol.  4to,  or  10  vols.  12mo. 
(Plut.,  in  VU.—Enc.  Metropol.,  div.  8,  vol.  S,  p.  371, 
teqq.—Biog.  Univ.,  vol.  8,  p.  680,  scqq — Encydtf. 
Am.,  vol.  3,  p.  190,  teqq. — Dunlop,  Horn.  Lit.,  vol 
2,  p.  375,  ternr. — B'ttkr,  GtiOk.  Rbm  Lit.,  vol.  1,  f 
487,  >eqq.)-~ IT.  Marcus,  only  son  of  the  orator,  and 
to  whom  the  tatter  addressed  his  work  De  Officio- 
He  took  part  in  the  civil  contest  at  an  early  age,  tod 
served  under  both  Pompey  and  Brutus.    After  ths 
battle  of  Philippi  be  retired  to  Sicily  and  joined  tat 
younger  Pompey.    Subsequently,  however,  he  took 
advantage  of  the  act  of  amnesty  that  was  passed,  sad 
returned  to  Italy,  where  he  lived  some  time  in  a  private 
situation.   Augustus,  on  attaining  to  sovereign  power, 
made  htm  hia  colleague  in  the  consulship,  and  it  was 
to  Marcus  Cicero,  m  hia  quality  of  consul,  that  ha 
wrote  an  account  of  the  victory  at  Actfrnn  and  the 
conquest  of  Egypt.  .  Marcus?  bad  the  satisfaction  of 
executing  the  decree  which  ordered  sll  tbe  statues  sad 
monuments  that  had  been  erected  to  Antony  to  he 
thrown  down.    After  his  consulship  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Syria,  from  which  period  history  is  silent 
respecting  him.    He  died  st  an  advanced  age,  and  wit 
notorious  for  dissipated  and  intemperate  habits  Hs 
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jppesrs  to  have  inherited  little,  if  anything,  of  hia  fa- 
ther's virtue,  patriotism,  and  talent.  (Ctt.,  £».  as* 
All.,  I,  i— Ji,  £p.  ad  Fern.,  13,  11.— Pfct.,  Pit 
Cic.tztr. — Id.,  Vit.  Brut.,  <kc.)— III.  Quietus,  broth- 
er of  the  orator,  and  brother-in-law  of  Atticus.  After 
hiring  been  pastor  A.U.C.  692,  he  abtained  the  gov- 
ernment of  Asia-  He  waa  subsequently  a  lieutenant 
of  Cesar's  in  Britain,  and  only  left  that  commander  to 
accompany  hia  brother  Marcaa  TulUua,  as  lieutenant, 
ioto  Cilicia.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  which 
he  took  put  on  the.  aide  of  Pompey,  he  waa  proscribed 
by  the  trinrnvirate,  and  put  to  death  by  the  emiaaariea 
of  Antony.  He  had  a  marked  talent  for  poetry,  and 
had  planned  a  poem  on  the  invasion  of  Britain  by  Ca- 
sar-  He  also  composed  several  tragedies,  imitated  or 
else  translated  from  the  Greek,  but  which  have  not 
reached  as.  Eighteen  lines  of  hia  are  preserved  in 
the  Corfu*  PocUmm  of  Maittaire.  He  waa.  the  Bo- 
ther of  the  piece  entitled  "«e  Pettliont  Contulatxu," 
usually  printed  along  with  Cicero's  letters  to  hia.  It 
is  addressed  by  Qaintus  to  hia  brother  when  the  latter 
was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  and  give*  advice 
with  regard  to  the  measures  he  should  pursue  to  at- 
tain his  object,  particularly  inculcating  the  best  means 
to  gain  private  friends  and  acquire  general  popularity. 
(Corroi  Quoit,  p.  278,  td..  lip*. — Biagr.  Una., 

vol.  8,  p.  550.— Dunlop,  Soman  Literature,  vol.  2,  p. 

495.) 

Cioomta,  a  people  on  toe  coast  of  Thrace,  near  the 
spot  where  Msrooea.  stood  in  a  later  age.    Homer  has 
placed  here  the  scene  of  Ulysses'  first  disaster.  Isma- 
rus  was  the  name  of  their  city,  which  the  poet  sup- 
poses that  chieftain  to  have  taken  and  plundered ;  but 
the  natives  coming  down  from  the  interior  in  great 
force,  he  waa  driven  off  with  severe  loss  of  both  men  and 
■hips.    (Od.,  1, 40,  teqq  )    Ismarus  is  known  to  later 
writers  only  as  a  mountain  celebrated  for  its  wine, 
which  indeed  Homer  himself  alludes  to  in  another  pas- 
sage.   (OA,  1,  197.) 

CiucLs,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  seacoaat, 
south  of  Cappedocia  and  Lycaonia,  and  to  the  east  of 
Pisidia  nod  Paraphilia.  Herodotus  says  (7,  91),  that 
the  people  of  this  country  were  anciently  called  Hyp- 
achcu,  and  that  the  appellation  of  Cilicians  wss  sub* 
seqnently  derived  from  Cilix,  sou  of  Agenor,  a  Phoeni- 
cian This  passage  seems  to  point  to  a  Phoenician  or 
Syrian  origin  for  the  race,  a  supposition  strengthened 
by  the  fact  of  the  early  commercial  babita  of  the  people 
of  Cilicia-  This  country,  though  tributary  to  the  Per- 
sian king,  waa  nominally  under  the  government  of  ita 
native  princes,  with  whom  Syennesw  appears  to  have 
been  a  common  name.  (Consult  Herod.,  1,  74.— Id., 
5,118-. — JCen.,  Anai.,  1,  2.)  Cilicia,  more  especially 
that  part  which  consisted  of  plains,  was  a  wealthy 
country ;  since  we  are  informed  by  Herodstna  (3,  90) 
that  it  yielded  to  Darius  a  revenue  of  500  talents, 
equal  to  that  of  Mysia  and  Lydia  together,  besides 
360  white  hones.  Xenopbon  also  (Anai.,  1,  2)  de- 
scribes it  as  a  broad  and  beautiful  plain,  well. watered, 
and  abounding  in  wine  and  all  kinds  of  trees,  and 
yielding  barley,  millet,  and  other  grain.  In  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  importance  of  Cilicia  waa  also  very 
great,  since  it  was  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains, 
presenting  only  one  or  two  passes,  and  these  easily 
secured  by  a  small  force  against  the  largest  armies. 
Had  ibe  Persians  known  how  to  defend  these,  the 
Tosnger  Cyras  would  never  have  reached  the  Euphra- 
tes, nor  would  Alexander  have  been  able  to  penetrate 
to  the  plains  of  Issue,  which  witnessed  the  overthrow 
of  Darina.  (Amsn,  Exp.  Al.,%  4.)  At  a  later 
period  we  learn  from  Cicero,  during  bis  command  there, 
what  importance  the  Romans  attached  to  the  province 
of  Cilicia,  when  it  became  necessary  to  cover  Asia 
against  the  growing  power  of  the  Panhians.  (Ep.  ad 
AU.,  5,  JO.)  Aa  a  maritime  country,  too,  Cilicia 
makes  a  considerable  figure  in  history,  since  it  furnished 


numerous  fleets  to  the  Persian  motmrchs,  at  weB  at 
to  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  successors  of  Alexander 
But  it  waa  more  especially  from  the  formidable  char- 
acter of  her  piratical  navy  that  Cilicia  baa  obtained  a 
name  in  the  seafaring  annals  of  antiquity.  Some  idea 
of  the  alarm  inspired  by  these  daring  rovers  can  be 
formed  from  the  language  of  Cicero,  however  exag- 
gerated we  may  suppose  it  to  be  for  a  political  purpose. 
(Or.  pro  Ltg.  Moral.,  1 1.)  The  selection,  too,  which 
the  Soman  people  made  of  Pompey,  and  the  unusual 
powers  confided  to  him,  prove  the  importance  of  the 
contest.  In  lew  than  60  dam  however,  Porapey  re- 
duced the  whole  pwvinse  either  by  force  or  the  terror 
of  his  anus.  More  than  10,000  pirates  are  said  to  have 
fallen  into  his  bands:  these  he  settled  in  the  interior, 
or  removed  to  some  distant  countries,  and  thus  sa- 
tire) y  purged  the  shone  of  Asia,  of  these  nests  of  rob- 
ben.  In  the  course  of  this  war  the  Romans  are  said 
to  have  captured 378  ships,  and  burned  1300,  conquered 
120  towns  and  castles,  and  to  have  slam  10,000  of  the 
enemy* — Cilicia  was  divided  into  Campeatria  and 
Trachea.  The  former  waa  the  large*  and  -mors  east- 
erly portion,  and  derived  ita  nans  frnm  its  chsjapaijt 
character.  Trachea,  on  the  other  band,  was  so  catted 
from  its  rugged  aspect  (rpaxria,  "rough").  It  was 
nearly  all  occupied  by  tbs  broad  ridge  of  Taurus,  which 
leaves  scarcely  toy  room  for  level  land  towards  the  sea, 
(Cramer's  Ana  Mvur,  vol.  2,  p.  316,  nqq.) 

Cilix,  a  son  of  Agenor,  who  gave  his  name  to  Ci- 
licia, according  to  Herodotus.  (Consult  remarks  under, 
the,  article  Cilicia. — HtrodoU,  7,  91.) 

Cilia,  a  town  of  Treat,  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Adramyttium.    (/font.,  II.,  1,  37.— Strai.,  618.) 

duett,  L.  Tithes,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Cesar.  He  was  a  roan  notorious  for  his  drunkenness 
and  low  violence  (Senses,  Ep.  83—  JA,  it  Ira,  3, 
30),  and  he  bad  been  throughout  toe  civil  war  a  violent 
partisan  of  Cesar's,  who  appointed  him  a  short  tuns 
before  hia  assassination  to  the  province  of  Bilhynie. 
(Appfos,  BtiL  Cm.,  3,  2.— Ok.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12, 
13.)  Ci  ruber  waa  the  one  who  gave  the  signal  agreed 
upon  with  his  associates  for  commencing  the  attack, 
by  taking  bold  of  Cesser's  robe,  and  polling  it  down, 
from  bis  shoulders.    (Pin*.,  Vit.  Ctt*.) 

Cimbxi,  a  people  of  Germany,,  who  invaded  tbs 
Roman  empire  with  a  large  army,  and  were  conquered 
by  Marios  and  Catolue.  (For  an  account  of  the  war, 
consult  the  article  Ten  tones.)  The  Cimbri  are  gener- 
ally thought  to  have-  bad.  for  theiaj  original  seat  the 
Cimbrio  Chersonese,  or  modern  Jutland.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  there  is  some  curious  connexion 
between  their  name  and  that  of  the  ancient  Cimmerii, 
a  point  which  may  have  some  bearing  on  the  question 
respecting  the  origin  of  the  Germanic  race.  (Consult, 
remarks  under  the  article  Cimmerii,  and  compare 
Mannert,  GueJuckU  der  alum.  Dtuteehm,  p.  11,  ant 
f 'fitter,.  Getck.  der  Ttuttcien,  vol.  1,  p.  40.)  Ads- 
long,  however,  opposes  this  idea,  (ilukraiate*,  vol 
2,n.  143.) 

Cmlnns,  I.  a  range  of  bills  ia  Etruria,  lying  to  tb> 
south  of  Salpinum.— II.  A  lake  at  the  foot  of  Mom 
Ciminoa,  now  Logo  as'  Vico,  or  Ronaglione.  (Strobe, 
226.)  The  Ciminian  forest,  whose  almost  impene- 
trable shades  served  for  a  time  as  a  barrier,  to  Etrurij 
against  the  attacks  of  Rome,  is  described  as  covering 
the  adjacent  country  to  a  considerable  extent,  (lav. 
9,36.— Front.  Strat.,  1,  2.— Ptin.,  2,  96.) 

CmuiRti,  a  nomadic  race  of  Upper  Asia,  who  ap 
pear  to  have  originally  inhabited  a  part  of  what  ia  not 
called  Taxtary.    According  to  Herodotus  (1,1 5),  tho 
were  driven  from  their  primitive  seats  by  the  Scythians, 
and  moved  down,  in  consequence,  upon.  Asia  Minor, 
which  tbey  invaded  and  ravaged  during  the  reign  ci 
Ardys;  king  of  Lydia,  the  successor  of  Gyges.  Strabsv 
however,  places  the  incursion  of  the  Cinuneriant  in 
the  time  of  Homer,  or  a  little  before  the  birth  of  •\m 
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poet.  (Strab.,  20.)  Wesseling  thinks  the  authority 
of  Strabo  inferior  to  that  of  Herodotus ;  but  Larcher 
inclines  to  the  opinion  that  two  different  incursions  are 
spoken  of,  an  earlier  and  a  later  one.  He  makes  the 
former  of  these  anterior  even  to  the  time  assigned  by 
Strabo,  and  thinks  it  preceded  by  a  short  period  the 
siege  of  Troy.  He  supposes  this,  moreover,  to  be  the 
one  alluded  to  by  Euripides.  (Ipk.  in  Tour.,  1116, 
teqq. — Larcher,  ad  Herod.,  1,  6.)  According  to  this 
vie*  of  the  subject,  Herodotus  speaks  merely  of  the 
latter  of  these  two  inroads.  Volney  maintains,  in  like 
manner,  that  there  were  two  incursion*  of  the  Cim- 
merians, but  be  places  the  first  of  these  in  the  reign  of 
Ardys  (699  B.C.),  to  which  he  thinks  Herodotus  al- 
ludes in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  his  first  book ;  and  the 
second  one  in  the  time  of  Alyattes  and  Cyaxares, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  inroad  alluded  to  by  He- 
rodotus in  the  one  hundred  and  third  chapter  of  the 
same  book.  (  Volney,  Suppl.  a  F  Herod.,  ae  Larcher, 
p.  76,  teqq.)  It  appears  much  more  reasonable,  how- 
ever, to  refer  all  to  but  one  invasion  on  the  part  of 
the  Cimmerian  race,  commencing  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
dys, and  continued  until  the  reign  of  Alyattes  (616, 
B.C.),  when  these  barbarians  were  expelled  from  the 
Asiatic  peninsula.  (BoAr,  ad  Herod.,  I,  6.)— The 
account  given  by  Herodotus  is,  that  the  Cimmerians, 
when  they  came  into  Asia  Minor,  took  Sardis,  with 
the  exception  of  the  citadel,  and  that  they  were  finally 
expelled  by  Alyattes,  the  contemporary  of  Cyaxares. 
(Herod.,  1, 16,  teq.)  The  same  historian  makes  the 
Cimmerians  to  have  dwelt  originally  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Palus  Meotis  and  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
and  when  driven  out  "  from  Europe,"  as  he  expresses 
himself  (Ik  rfjc  Eipunw),  by  the-  Scythians,  to  have 
fled  along  the  upper  shore  of  the  Euxine  to  Colchis, 
and  thence  to  have  passed  into  Asia  Minor.  (Herod., 
1,  103.)  Niebuhr,  with  very  good  reason,  insists  that 
Herodotus  has  here  fallen  into  an  error,  and  that  all 
the  wandering  raees  which  have  in  succession  occupied 
the  regions  of  Scythia,  have,  when  driven  out  by  other 
tribes  from  the  east,  moved  forth  in  a  western  direction 
towards  the  country  around  the  Danube.  The  Cim- 
merians, therefore,  must  have  come  into  Asia  Minor 
from  the  east '  As  regards  the  name  of  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  the  same  acute  critic  supposes  it  to  have 
arisen  from  the  circumstance  of  a  part  of  the  Cimme- 
rian horde  having  been  left  in  this  quarter,  and  having 
continued  to  occupy  the  Tauric  Chersonese  as  late  as 
the  settlement  of  the  Greek- colonies  in  these  parts. 
(Niebuhr,  Kleine  Schriflen,  p.  366,  teqq.) — The  an- 
cients differed  m  opinion  as  regarded  the  orthography  of 
the  name  Cimmeni,  some  being  in  favour  of  Kcp&tpioi, 
others  of  Xetfttptot.  (Hetych.,  *.  «. — Euttath.,  ad 
Od.,  10,  U.—Sckol.,  ad  loc—Arulopk,  Ban.,  189. 
—  Etymol.  Mag.,  p.  613.  —  Von,  WeUk.,  p.  14.) 
Modem  scholars  are  in  like  manner  divided  as  to  the 
derivation  of  the  term  "  Cimmerian"  itself.  It  is  main- 
tained by  some  of  these  that  the  Greeks  obtained  their 
first  knowledge  of  this  race  from  the  Phoenicians,  and 
that  hence,  in  all  probability,  the  stories  told  of  the 
gloom  which  enshrouded  the  Cimmerian  land,  and  of 
the  other  appalling  circumstances  connected  with  this 
people,  were  mere  Phoenician  inventions  to  deter  the 
Grecian  traders  from  visiting  them.  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  Bochart  derives  the  word  "  Cimmerian" 
from  the  Phoenician  Itamar,  or  kimmer,  "  tenebrosum." 
(Geogr.  Sacr.,  cot.  691. — Compare  Jot,  3, 6.)  Hence 
we  read  of  Cimmerians,  not  only  in  Lower  Asia,  but 
also  in  the  remotest  west  and  north.  "  The  Cimme- 
rians," says  Eustalhius,  "  are  a  people  in  the  west,  on 
the  Oceanus :  they  dwell  not  far  from  Hades."  (Com- 
pare Tzete.,  ad  Lycophr.,  695,  and  consult  the  article 
A  vermis.)  Another  class  of  etymologists,  however, 
deduce  the  word  in  question  from  the  Celtic,  and  make 
the  Cimmerii  identical  with  the  Kimri,  whence  the  later 
Cimbri.  (Volney,  Suppl.,  &c.,  p.  76.)  The  Cim- 
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meriana,  therefore,  who  overran  Asia  Minor,  will  be  a 
Celtic  race.  There  is  something  extremely  plausible 
in  this  supposition,  and  in  this  way,  too,  we  may,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  Boc hart's  derivation,  account 
for  the  existence  of  Cimmerii,  or  Celts,  in  the  remote  | 
west.    (Vkert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  36,  tut.) " 

CiMMitiiuii,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  1  auric 
Chersonese,  northwest  of  Theodosia.  It  is  now  E»<h- 
Krim  (Old  Krim),  on  the  river  Ttehunck.  (Melt, 
I,  19.) 

Cimolus,  one  Of  the  Cyclades,  northeast  of  Meloe. 
Its  more  ancient  name  waa  Echinusa,  or  Viper's  Isl- 
and, from  the  number  of  vipers  which  infested  it  be- 
fore it  was  inhabited.  It  produced  what  was  called 
the  Cimolia  terra,  a  species  of  earth  resembling,  in 
some  of  its  properties,  fuller's  earth,  though  not  the 
same  with  it.  (Theophratl.,  de  Lapid.,  2,  107  — 
Strabo,  484.)  The  ancients  used  it  for  cleaning  their 
clothes.  It  was  white,  dense,  of  a  loose  texture, 
mixed  with  sand  or  small  pebbles,  insipid  to  the  taste, 
and  unctuous  to  the  touch.  The  substance,  according 
to  Sir  John  Hill  (ad  Theophr.,  I.  c).  which  cornea 
nearest  to  the  Cimolian  earth  of  antiquity,  is  the  Stea- 
tite of  the  Soap-rock  of  Cornwall,  which  is  the  com- 
mon matter  of  a  great  part  of  the  cliff  near  the  Lharl 
Point.  Cimolus  is  now  Kimoli,  though  more  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Argentiera.  ( Cramer' t  Ak. 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  405.) 

Cm  on,  I.  son  of  Miltiades,  and  of  Hegeeipyle  the 
daughter  of  Olorus,  a  Thracian  prince.   Hia  education, 
according  to  Plutarch,  was  very  much  neglected,  and 
he  himself  indulged,  at  first,  in  every  species  of  ex- 
cels.   At  his  father's  death  he  seems  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  a  very  scanty  fortune,  and  he  would  per- 
haps have  found  it  difficult  to  raise  the  penalty  ol  fifty 
talents,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  his  parent,  and 
which  the  son  was  bound  to  pay  to  the  public  treas 
ury,  had  not  Callias,  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of 
Athens,  struck  by  the  charms  of  his  half-sister  Elni- 
nice,  undertaken  to  discharge  the  sum  as  the  price  ol 
her  hand.    (Vid.  Callias,  Etpiruce.)   Cimon,  bow- 
ever,  had  attracted  notice,  and  gained  reputation,  bj 
the  spirit  which  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  leav- 
ing the  city  on  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  when  he 
was  the  foremost  to  hang  op  a  bridle  in  the  Acropolis, 
as  a  sign  that  he  placed  all  his  hopes  in  the  fleet ;  and 
also  by  the  valour  with  which  he  fought  st  Salamis. 
Aristides,  in  particular,  saw  in  him  a  fit  coadjutor 
to  himself  ana  antagonist  to  Themistocles,  and  ex- 
erted himself  in  his  favour ;  and  the  readiness  with 
which  the  allied  Greeks,  when  disgusted  "by  the  arro- 
gance of  Pausanias,  united  themselves  with  Athens, 
was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  Cimon's  mild  tem- 
per, and  to  his  frank  and  gentle  manners.    The  popu- 
larity of  Themistocles  waa  already  declining,  while 
Cimon,  by  a  series  of  successful  enterprises,  was  rap- 
idly risingin  public  favour.    He  defeated  the  Per- 
sians in  Thrace,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon,  took 
Eion,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  country. 
He  conquered  the  island  of  Scyros,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  were  addicted  to  piracy ;  and  brought  thence  to 
Athens  what  were  deemed  the  bones  of  the  national 
hero  Theseus.    He  next  subdued  all  the  cities  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  went  against  the  Persian 
fleet  which  lay  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon.  The 
Persians,  although  superior  in  number,  did  not  dare  to 
abide  an  engagement,  but  sailed  up  the  river  to  place 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  their  land  forces. 
Cimon,  however,  provoked  them  to  a  battle,  and,  hav- 
ing defeated  and  sunk  or  taken  two  hundred  ships, 
landed  his  men,  flushed  with  victory,  and  complete- 
ly routed  the  Persian  army.    Returning  to  Athens 
after  these  two  victories  thus  achieved  in  a  single 
day,  he  employed  the  perquisites  of  hia  command,  and 
the  resources  which  be  had  acquired  from  his  suc- 
cesses over  the  barbarians,  in  the  embellishment  of 
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native  city,  and  in  relieving  the  wants  of  the  indi- 
gent.  He  laid  s  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  long 
iralli  with  magnificent  solidity  at  his  own  charge, 
■ad  the  southern  wall  of  the  citadel  was  built  with  the 
treasures  which  he  brought  from  Asia  into  the  coffers 
of  the  state.    He  also  set  the  example  of  adorning  the 
public  places  of  the  city  with  trees,  and,  by  introdu- 
cing a  stream  of  water,  conrerted  the  Academy,  a  spot 
■boot  two  miles  north  of  the  city,  from  an  arid  waste 
mto  a  delightful  grove.  (Fid.  Academes.)  He  threw 
down  the  fences  of  his  fields  and  orchards,  that  all  who 
wished  might  enter  and  partake  of  their  produce  :  he 
aot  only  gave  the  uanal  entertainments  expected  from 
the  rich  to  the  members  of  his  own  borough,  but  kept 
a  table  constantly  open  for  them.    He  never  appeared 
is  public  without  a  number  of  persons  attending  him 
m  good  apparel,  who,  when  they  met  with  any  elderly 
citizen  scantily  clothed,  would  insist  on  exchanging 
their  warm  mantles  for  his  threadbare  covering.  It 
was  the  office  of  the  ssme  agents,  respectfully  to  ap- 
proach any  of  the  poorer  citizens  of  good  character, 
whom  they  might  see  standing  in  the  market-place, 
and  silently  to  pot  some  small  pieces  of  money  into 
their  hands.    This  latter  kind  of  expenditure  was  cer- 
tainly of  a  mischievous  tendency ;  and  was  not  the 
less  that  of  a  demagogue,  because  Cimon  sought  popu- 
larity, not  merely  for  nis  own  sake,  but  for  that  of  his 
order  and  bis  party. — About  468  B.C.,  Cimon  wss 
sent  to  the  Tbracian  Chersonese,  of  which  the  Per- 
sians still  kept  poeaession,  and  having  driven  them  out, 
next  reduced  the  island  of  Tbasus,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Thasian  gold-mines  on  the  neighbouring 
continent   Scarcely,  however,  had  he  returned  to  At- 
tica, when  an  accusation  waa  preferred  against  him  of 
Baring  been  corrupted  by  the  King  of  Macedonia,  be- 
cause be  had  refrained,  not,  according  to  the  common 
account,  from  attacking  the  Macedonians  then  at 
peace  with  Athens,  bat  from  striking  a  blow  at  the 
Thraeian  tribes  on  the  frontier  of  that  kingdom,  who 
had  recently  cut  off  the  Athenisn  settlers  on  the  banks 
of  the  Strymon.    (Vid.  Amphipolis.)   From  this  ac- 
cusation Cimon  bad  a  very  narrow  escape.  Having 
seen  sent,  however,  after  this,  with  a  body  of  troops  to 
aid  the  Spartans  before  Itbome,  and  the  latter  having, 
after  soma  interval,  sent  back  their  Athenian  allies, 
whom  they  suspected  of  not  lending  them  any  effectual 
assistance,  the  irritation  produced  by  this  national  in- 
tuit fell  principally  upon  Cimon,  who  was  known  to  be 
an  admirer  of  the  Spartan  character  and  constitution, 
and  be  was  accordingly  driven  into  exile.  Subse- 
quent events,  however,  msde  the  Athenians  feel  the 
wsat  of  this  able  commander,  and  he  was  recalled  and 
sent  on  an  expedition  against  Egypt  and  Cyprus ;  but 
be  was  carried  off  by  illness,  or  the  consequences  of  a 
wound,  in  the  harbour  of  Citium,  to  which  place  he 
was  laying  siege.    His  spirit,  however,  still  animated 
his  countrymen  ;  for  the  Beet,  when  sailing  home  with 
bis  remains,  gamed  a  naval  victory  over  a  Targe  squad- 
ron of  Phoenician  and  Cilician  galleys  nesr  the  Cyprian 
Salamia,  and  followed  op  this  victory  by  another  which 
tbey  gained  on  shore,  either  over  the  troops  which  had 
landed  from  the  enemy's  ships,  or  over  a  land  force 
by  which  tbey  were  supported. — Cimon  wss,  beyond 
dispute,  the  ablest  and  most  successful  general  of  hia 
day ;  and  his  victories  shed  a  lustre  on  the  arms  of 
Athena,  which  almost  dimmed  the  glories  of  Marathon 
and  Salamts.    In  after  times,  Cimon's  military  renown 
was  enhanced  by  the  report  of  a  peace  which  his  vic- 
tories had  compelled  the  Persian  king  to  conclude  on 
terms  most   humiliating  to  the  monarchy.  These 
were,  that  the  Persians  had  agreed  to  abandon  at  least 
the  military  occupation  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  distance 
ef  three  days'  journey  on  foot,  or  one  on  horseback, 
'root  the  coast,  and  to  abstain  from  passing  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus  snd  the  Chelidonian  islands  into 
the  western  sea.   This  peace,  of  which  I  toe  rates,  De- 


mosthenes, Diodorus,  and  Plutarch  speak,  never  took 
place.  The  silence  of  Thucydides  is  conclusive  on 
the  subject,  to  say  nothing  of  the  vague  and  contra- 
dictory statements  of  the  very  authors  who  do  men- 
tion it.  The  fable  seems  to  have  sprang  up,  or  to 
have  acquired  a  distinct  shape,  in  the  rhetorical  school 
of  I socrates,  and  to  have  been  transmitted  through  the 
orators  to  the  historians.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Cim.—Thirl- 
teaWt  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  8,  ttqq.) 

CincIa  lex,  was  proposed  by  M.  Cincius,  a  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  A.U.C.  649.  It  enacted,  that  no 
one  should  take  money  or  a  present  for  pleading  a 
cause,    {lit.,  34,  4.— Toe.,  ilnn.,  11,  6.) 

CinciNNATUs,  L.  Qointins,  a  Roman  patrician, 
whose  name  belongs  to  the  earlier  history  of  the  re- 
public, and  has  a  well-known  and  spirit-stirring  legend 
connected  with  it.  His  son,  Kaso  Quintios,  bad  been 
banished  on  account  of  his  violent  language  towards 
the  tribunes,  and  the  father  had  retired  to  his  own  pat- 
rimony, aloof  from  popular  tumults.  The  successes 
of  the  -lEqui  and  Volsci,  however,  rendered  the  sp- 
potntment  of  a  dictator  necessary,  and  Cincinnatus 
was  chosen  to  that  high  office.  The  delegates  who 
were  sent  to  announce  this  unto  him,  found  the  Ro- 
man noble  ploughing  his  own  fields ;  and  from  the 
plough  he  was  transferred  to  the  highest  magistracy  of 
hia  native  state.  The  dictator  laid  aside  his  rural 
habiliments,  assumed  the  ensigns  of  absolute  power, 
levied  a  new  army,  marched  alt  night  to  bring  the  ne- 
cessary succour  to  the  consul  Minuciua,  who  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy  and  blockaded  in  hia  camp, 
and  before  morning  surrounded  the  enemy's  army,  and 
reduced  it  to  a  condition  exactly  similar  to  that  in 
which  the  Romans  had  been  placed.  The  baffled 
iEqui  were  glad  6>  submit  to  the  victor's  terms  ;  and 
Cincinnatus,  thereupon  returning  in  triumph  to  Rome, 
laid  down  bis  dictatorial  power,  after  having  held  it 
only  fourteen  days,  and  returned  to  bis  farm.  At  an 
advanced  age  he  waa  again  appointed  dictator,  to  re- 
strain the  power  of  Spurius  Melius  (vid.  Melius),  and 
again  proved  himself  the  deliverer  of  his  country. 
(Fa/.  Max.,  4,  4,  7.— lit.,  3,  S6.) 

CliriUs,  a  Theasalian,  a  minister  and  friend  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  and  employed  by  the  latter  on  many  embassies. 
He  hsd  been  a  pupil  of  Demosthenes,  and  possessed 
considerable  talents  as  an  orator.  Having  been  sent 
by  Pyrrhus  to  Rome  with  proposals  of  peace,  he  com- 
pared the  senate,  on  hia  return,  to  an  assembly  of 
kings,  snd  a  war  with  the  Romans  to  a  contest  with 
another  Lemean  hydra.    (PbU.,  Vit.  Pyrrh.) 

Cinodlum,  a  town  of  Picenum,  southwest  of  Anco- 
ns.  It  surrendered  to  Cesar,  though  Labienus,  then 
a  great  partisan  of  Pompey,  had  raised  and  constructed 
its  fortifications  at  his  own  expense.  The  modem 
name  is  Cmgolo.  {Cos.,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  15. — Cic., 
Ep.  ad  AU.,  1,  11.— Sil.  Ital.,  10,  34.) 

China,  L.  Cornelius,  an  adherent  of  Minus,  who 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  civil  war  between 
that  leader  and  Sylla,  Having  attained  to  the  con- 
sulship, after  the  proscription  of  Mariua  by  hia  oppo- 
nent, he  began  to  exert  himself  for  the  recall  of  the 
former,  ana  accused  Sylla,  who  was  just  going  aa 
proconsul  to  Asia,  of  maladministration.  That  com- 
mander, however,  took  no  notice  of  the  complaint. 
After  the  departure  of  Sylla,  he  brought  forward  once" 
more  the  law  of  Sulpicius,  which  admitted  the  Italians 
into  all  the  thirty-five  tribes  without  distinction.  A 
violent  riot  ensued,  numbers  were  slain,  and  Cinna, 
with  his  chief  partissns,  was  driven  from  the  city  by 
his  colleague  Octavius.  The  Italian  towns,  regarding 
the  cause  of  Cinna  as  their  own,  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  He  collected  thirty  legions, 
called  the  proscribed  to  his  support,  and  with  Mariua, 
Sertoriua,  and  Carbo,  marched  upon  and  took  posses- 
sion of  Rome.  A  scene  of  bloodshed  snd  lawless 
rapine  now  ensued,  which  haa  perhaps  no  parallel  in 
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ancient  or  modern  timet,  end  hu  deservedly  procured 
for  those  who  were  the  actors  in  it  the  unmitigated  ab- 
horrence of  all  posterity.  Cinna  and  Marius,  by  then- 
own  authority,  now  declared  themselves  consuls  for 
the  ensuing  year;  but  Marius  dying,  after  having  only 
held  that  office  for  seventeen  days,  Cinna  remained  in 
effect  the  absolute  master  of  Rome.  During  the 
space  of  three  years  after  this  victory  of  his,  he  con- 
tinued to  hold  possession  of  the  government  at  home, 
a  period  during'  which,  as  Cicero  remarks  (De  Clar. 
Orat.,  62),  the  republic  was  without  laws  and  without 
dignity.  At  length,  however,  Sylla,  after  terminating 
the  war  with  Mithradales,  prepared  to  march  home 
with  his  army  and  punish  bis  opponents.  Cinna,  with 
his  colleague  Carbo,  resolved  thereupon  to  cross  the 
Adriatic,  and  anticipate  Sylla  by  attacking  him  in 
Greece ;  bnt  a  mutiny  of  their  troops  ensued,  in  which 
Cinna  was  slain,  B.C.  77.  Haughty,  violent,  always 
eager  for  vengeance,  addicted  to  debauchery,  precipi- 
tate in  his  plans,  but  always  displaying  courage  in  their 
execution,  Cinna  attained  to  a  power  little  less  absolute 
than  that  afterward  held  by  Sylla  or  Caaaar :  and  it  is 
somewhat  remarkable,  that  his  usurpation  should  have 
been  so  little  noticed  by  posterity,  and  that  he  himself 
should  be  so  little  known,  that  scarcely  a  single  per- 
sonal anecdote  of  him  is  to  be  found  on  record.  (Ap- 
pian,  Bell.  Civ.,  1,  64.— VeU.  Paterc,  2,  43,  seqq  — 
Appian,  B.  C,  1,  74,  seaq.—Plut.,  Vtt.  SylL,  22  — 
Liv.,  Epit.,  83,  &c.) — II.  One  of  the  conspirators 
against  Csessr  (F/ttt.,  Vtt.  Cat.y— III.  C.  Helvius,  a 
Roman  poet,  intimate  with  Cesar,  and  tribune  of  the 
commons  at  the  time  when  the  latter  was  assassinated. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  went  to  attend  the  obsequies 
of  Cessr,  nut,  being  mistaken  by  the  populace  for  Cinna 
the  conspirator,  waa  torn  in  pieces  by  them.  (Pint-, 
Vit.  Cots.)  Helvius  composed  a  poem  entitled  Smyr- 
na (or  Zmyrna),  on  which  he  was  employed  nine  or 
ten  years.  Four  fragments  of  It  have  reached  us.  It 
appears  to  have  been  characterized  by  considerable 
obscurity  of  meaning  until  the  grammarian  Crassitius 
wrote  an  able  commentary  upon  it.  {Sutton.,  Jlluslr. 
Gram.,  18.)  Some  other  fragments  have  also  reached 
us  of  other  productions  of  this  poet.  ( Wciehert,  de  C. 
Helv.  Cinn.poet.  Comment. — Bohr,  Gesck.  Bom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  164.) 

Cinniana,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  in  the  northern  or 
northwestern  section  of  the  country.  Its  precise  sit- 
uation has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  According  to 
some,  it  corresponds  to  Sitania,  a  deserted  spot,  six 
leagues  east  of  Braga.  Others,  however,  make  it  the 
same  with  certain  ruins,  called  at  the  present  day 
Chatcedonia,  and  Wing  near  Caldas  de  Gerex,  on  the 
northern  confines  of  Portugal.  (Vol  Max.,  6,  4,  ext. 
1. — Link,  Reisen  durch  Portugall,  vol.  S,  p.  3,  seqq. 
—Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  399.)  . 

Cinyps  and  ClNiraus  (Ktvvy),  Herod. — Kiwfoc, 
Ptol.,  Strai. — KtvooVoc,  Suid),  a  small  river  of  Africa, 
below.  Tripolis,  falling  into  the  sea  southwest  of  the 
promontory  of  CephaUe.  Herodotus  (4,  198)  speaks 
of  the  land  around  this  river  as  being  remarkably  fer- 
tile, and  equal  to  any  other  land  in  the  production  of 
com.  The  water  of  this  stream  was  conveyed  by  an 
aqueduct  to  the  city  of  Leptis  Magna.  Bochart  de- 
rives the  nsme  of  the  Cinyps  or  Cinyphus  from  the 
Phoenician  Kinphod,  "  porcupine's  river,"  the  porcu- 
pine being  found,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  1 92),  in 
parts  of  the  country  watered  by  this  stream.  (  Bochart, 
Geogr-  Sacr.,  1,  24,  col.  486.)  The  modern  name  of 
the  Cinyps  is  Wadi  Quaham,  and  travellers  describe 
the  soil  in  its  neighbourhood  as  being  still  remarkable 
for  Its  fertility.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  1,  p.  927. — 
tecchy's  Travels,  p.  71.) 

Cin?ras,  a  kine  of  Cyprus,  father,  by  Myrrha,  of 
Adonis.    (Vid.  Adonis  and  Myrrha.)   He  bears  his 
part  in  the  myth  of  the  sun-god,  and  his  name  appears 
to  come  from  the  Phoenician  Kinnor,  whence  the 
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Greek  ttvvpa,  and  also  Kivvpifu,  "to  mourn"  er  "la- 
ment."  jiKtightley's  Mythology,  p.  143.) 

Ciicaii,  I.  a  promontory  of  Lalium,  below  Antiunj, 
now  Monte  Circctio.    It  was  the  fabled  residence  of 
Circe ;  the  adjaceRt  country  being  very  lew,  and  giv- 
ing this  promontory  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of 
an  island.    It  would  seem,  that  Hesiod's  making  tea 
kings  of  the  Tyrrheni  to  have  been  descended  from 
Circe  and  Ulysses,  led  to  the  opinion  that  the  island 
of  that  goddess  waa  to  be  found  on  the  Italian  coast 
An  accidental  resemblance  in  name  also  may  have 
induced  many  to  select  this  promontory  as  tho  pises  ' 
of  ber  abode.    Homer's  account,  however,  of  the  isle 
of  Circe  does  not  at  all  suit  this  spot.   The  island 
was  a  low  one,  whereas  this  is  a  lofty  promontory. 
The  adjacent  sea  also  is  represented  by  the  poet  at 
boundless  to  the  view,  which  is  not  the  case  aa  regards 
Circeii.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  voL  9,  pt  I,  p.  6x1.) 
But,  in  truth,  it  requires  too  great  a.  stretch  of  tea. 
imagination  to  believe  that  Homer,  and  the  othtr  poets 
who  have  aung  of  the  charms  of  Circe,  were  descri- 
bing places  which  had  an  actual  existence.   It  is  mors 
than  probable,  that  the  fiction  relative  to  the  abode  si 
Circe,  received  its  application  to  the  Italian  coast  sub- 
sequently to  the  period  in  which  Homer  wrote,  wben, 
from  the  celebrity  of  his  poems,  it  became  a  matter  of 
belief.    (Clwer.,  Hal  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  1000.— Ore- 
mer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol,  2,  p,  91.)    Niebuhr,  however, 
makes  the  fable  indigenous  id  the  neighbourhood  ot 
the  mountain.    (Bom.  Hist-,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  2d  ai, 
Cambridge  transl.)— The  promontory  of  Circeii  was 
famed  for  its  oysters  in  the  time  of  both  Horace  and 
Juvenal.    {Herat.,  Sat.,  2, 4, 33. — Jits ,  4, 140.)— II. 
A  town  of  Latium,  standing  rather  inland  from  tas 
promontory  just  mentioned,  probably  on  the  site  of  lb) 
village  of  San  Felice,  where  some  ruins  are  said  ta  be 
visible.    (Corradini,  Vet.  Lot.,  I,  9>  p.  98.— Praltlii, 
ViaAppia,  1, 16\p.  113.)   We  first  hear  of  this  place 
in  the  reipjn  of  Tarquinius  Superbu*  ;  Dionysitu  in- 
forms us  that  it  was  colonized  by  his  soldiers, «*  being 
an  important-  place  from  its  situation  near  the  Pometi- 
nus  Campus  and  the  sea.    (4, 63. — Compare  assy,  1, 
56.)    It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  the  team  ex- 
isted before  this  period.    Circeii  appears  to  have  men 
still  extant  in  Cicero's  time,  for  he  mentions  that  Cute 
was  worshipped  there.    (If.  -D-,  3,  19.)   It  was  as- 
signed to  Lepidus  as  the  place  of  hie  exile  by  Augustus. 
(Suet.,  Aug.,  16.) 

Cibck,  aister  of  .lEetes  king  of  Colchis,  and  daughter 
of  the  Son  and  Perse,  one  of  the  ocean-nymphs. 
(Homer  gives  the  mother's  name  aa  Perse,  but  He- 
siod,  Apollodorus,  and  others,  Peraejis.)  Circe  is  cel- 
ebrated for  ber  skill  in  magic  arts,  and  for  her  knowl- 
edge of  subtile  poisons.  According  to-  Homer  (Od., 
10,  135,  seqq.),  she  dwelt  in  an  island,  attended  by 
four  nymphs,  and  all  persons  who  approached  ber 
dwelling  were  first  feasted,  and  then,  on  tasting  the 
contents  of  her  magic  cup,  converted  into  swine. 
Wben  Ulysses  had  been  thrown  on  her  shores,  be 
deputed  some  of  his  companions  to  explore  the  coua 
try ;  these,  incautiously  partaking  of  the  banquet  set 
before  them,  were,  by  the  effect  of  the  enchanted  po- 
tion, transformed  as  above.  When  Ulysses  himself, 
on  hearing  of  their  misfortune  from  Euryloeb.ua,  set 
out  to  release  them  or  share  their  fate,  he  waa  met  by 
Hermes,  who  gave  him  a  plant  named  Moly  (MuAti), 
potent  against  her  magic,  and  directed  him  how  to 
act.  Accordingly,  when  Bhe  reached  him  the  medi- 
cated cop,  he  drank  of  it  freely,  and  Circe,  thinking  ii 
had  produced  its  usual  effect,  striking  him  with  aa 
wand,  bade  him  go  join  his  comrades  in  their. sty 
But  Ulysses,  drawing  his  sword,  threatened  to  slay 
her ;  and  the  terrified  goddess  bound  herself  by  a 
solemn  oath  to  do  him  no  injury.  She  afterward,  at 
his  desire,  restored  his  companions  to  their  pristine 
form,  and  they  all  abode  in  her  dwelling  for  an  eni " 
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jeer  Circe  is  said  to  have  had  by  Ulysses  a  son  named 
Telegonus,  who  afterward  unwittingly  slew  bis  owd  fa- 
ther. Hesiod,  in  his  Theogony  (1011),  says  Agrius 
ud  Latinus  (Dot  the  king  of  Latium),  "  who,  afar  in 
the  recess  of  the  holy  isles,  ruled  over  all  the  renowned 
Tyisenians."  Later  writers  took  great  liberties  with 
tie  narratives  of  Homer  and  Hesiod.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, Dfonysius,  the  cyclographer,  makes  Circe  the 
daughter  of  ^Eetes  by  Hecate,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Persea.  He  goes  on  to  say,  that  she  was 
married  to  the  king  of  the  Sarmatians,  whom  she 
poisoned,  and  seized  his  kingdom ;  but,  governing 
tyrannically,  she  was  expelled,  and  then  fled  to  a 
desert  isle  of  the  ocean,  or,  as  some  said,  to  the 
headland  named  from  her  in  Italy.  (Vid.  Circeii.) 
The  Latin  poets  thence  took  occasion  to  connect  Circe 
with  their  own  scanty  mythology.  It  was  fabled,  for 
example,  that  she  had  been  married  to  King  Picus, 
whom,  by  her  magic  art,  she  changed  into  a  bird. 
{Dai.  Sic,  4,  ib.—Eudocia,  261.— Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
Kk,,  3,  200. — Ovid,  Met ,  14,  320,  seqq.)  Another 
legend  made  her  the  mother  of  Faunus,  by  the  god  of 
the  sea.  (Nonmu,  13, 338.)  The  herb  Moly  is  said, 
by  these  late  writers,  to  have  sprung  from  the  blood 
of  a  giant  slain  by  the  Sun,  in  aid  of  his  daughter  in 
her  island.  Its  name,  we  are  told,  comes  frern  the 
fight  (jiuXaf).  Its  flower  is  white,  as  the  warrior  was 
the  Sun.  (Plot,  Hephast.  op.  Phot ,  Cod.,  190,  vol.  I, 
p.  149,  ed  Bekker.—Kcightley's  Mythology,  p.  267.) 
Among  other  supernatural  acts  ascribed  to  Circe,  was 
her  converting  Scylla  into  a  hideous  sea-monster. 
(Vid.  Scylla. }— Various  theories  have  been  started 
for  explaining  the  fable  of  Circe  and  her  transforma- 
tion of  men  into  swine.  Heyne  (Exeurs.  I,  ad  Virg., 
JEn.,  7,  p.  103)  thinks,  that  Homer  merely  gave  an 
historical  aspect,  aa  it  were,  to  an  allegory  invented 
by  some  earlier  poet,  and  in  which  the  latter  wished 
to  show  the  brutalizing  influence  of  sensual  indulgen- 
ces. (Compare  Wachsmuth,  ad  Athen.,  2,-5,  p.  318.) 
C^fg^{SymboHk,  vol.  4,  p.  32)  aejsxtn  the  name 
QfltftJevoKi?)  an  allusion  to  some  nngie^i  ,ng,  since 
sflvt  ft  the  Doric  form  for  uptime,"  a  ring."  {Greg. 
Cortnsk,.  v  16*.— Koen,  ad  he.)  J.  C.  Wolf  (Mid. 
Gretc,  4cc.,fragm.  312)  is  in  favour  of  another  ex- 
planation, in  support  of  which  he  citea  Bochart  (Gcogr. 
Saer.,  1,  33)  and  Fabricius  (Bibl.  Gretc.,  vol.  13,  p. 
130).  The  historians  from  whom  Diodorua  Siculus 
(3,  106)  derived  his  information,  represent  the  knowl- 
edge of  Circe  and  Medea  aa  purely  natural,  and  relating 
particularly  to  the  efficacy  of  poisons  and  remedies. 
Hence,  also,  drugs  which  produced  mental  stupefac- 
tion, without  impairing  the  physical  powers,  are  thought 
by  some  to  have  given  rise,  in  this  and  other  cases,  to 
'the  accounts  of  men  being  transformed  into  brutes. 
{Salver le,  da  Science*  Occulta,  ice. — Foreign  Quar- 
terly Review,  No.  13,  p.  437  and  444.)  Porphyry 
thought  the  meaning  of  the  fable  relative  to  Circe  was 
this,  that  impure  souls  passed  after  death  into  the  bod- 
tea  of  brutes,  a  doctrine  taught  by  the  school  of  Py- 
thagoras. (Compare  Heeren,  ad  Stob.  Ed  Phy».  tt 
Etk.,  1,  63.  vol.  1,  p.  1047.) 

Curios,  a  violent  wind  blowing  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Gaol,  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ita 
f  nry  was  so  great,  that  it  carried  off  the  roofs  of  dwell- 
ing*, overthrew  armed  men,  riders,  and  even  loaded 
wagons.    (Colo,  Orig.,  lib.  9,  op.  Aul.  Gell.,  3,  32.) 
It  Mew  from  the  northwest.    Its  Gallic  name  was 
Kirk,  i.  e.,  "  the  impetuous"  or  "  destructive."  In 
Annorie,  kirk  means  impetuosity,  snd  also  a  hurricane. 
(Compare  Aielung,  Milhradates,  vol.  3,  p.  S3. — Cam- 
ierit  Britannia,  p.  19.)    In  Gaelic,  Ciurrach  means 
that  which  strikes  or  destroys.    (Armstrong's  Galic 
Diet.,  s.  v. — Thierry,  Histoire  dot  Gaulois,  vol.  3,  p. 
6. — Compare  Favorm.  Gallus,  op.  Gell.,  3, 23.— Sen- 
rot.  Quest.  Nat.,  5,  17.— P/m.,  8,  47.) 
Cisco*,  a  name  given  at  Rome  to  a  species  of  ob 
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long-cirenlar  building,  erected  for  exhibiting  shows  and 
games.  The  moat  ancient  and  celebrated  of  these 
strnctures,  of  which  there  were  many  in  the  Roman 
capital,  was  the  Circus  Maximus.  It  was  built  by 
Tsrquinius  Priscus,  and  afterward,  at  different  times, 
magnificently  adorned.  This  structure  Isy  between 
the  Palatine  and  Avenline  hills.  Its  length  was  three 
stadia  (2187 i  feet),  and  the  breadth  s  little  over  one 
stadium,  with  rows  of  seats  all  around,  rising  one  above 
another.  The  lowest  of  these  seats  were  of  stone, 
and  the  highest  of  wood,  and  separate  places  were  al- 
lotted to  the  senators  and  equites.  It  is  said  to  have 
contained  at  least  150,000  persona,  or,  according  to 
others,  above  double  that  number ;  according  to  Puny, 
350,000  ;  some  moderns  say  380,000.  Its  circumfe- 
rence was  one  mile.  It  was  surrounded  with  a  ditch 
or  canal,  called  Euripus,  10  feet  broad  and  10  feet 
deep,  arid  with  porticoes  3  stories  high ;  both  the 
work  of  Cesar.  The  canal  served  to  supply  it  with 
water  in  naval  exhibitions.  For  some  interesting  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  Circi  in  general,  consult  the 
work  of  Burgess  (Description  of  the  Circus  on  the 
Via  Appia,  near  Rome,  Ac,  hand.,  1838,  13mo). 

Cirima,  s  town  of  Pbocis,  at  the  head  of  the  Cris- 
saan  Gulf  It  served  as  the  harbour  of  Delphi,  and 
waa  situated  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pleistus, 
which  descends  from  Psmassus.  Pausaniaa  (10,  37) 
reckoned  sixty  stadia  from  the  city  of  Delphi  to  Cirrha. 
This  writer,  however,  seems  to  have  confounded  the 
town  of  wbieb  we  are  here  speaking  with  Crissa,  a  city 
that  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time,  but  which  former- 
ly stood  more  inland,  between  Cirrha  and  Delphi. 
Strabo  (418),  who  clearly  distinguishes  them,  informs 
us  that  Cirrha  was  situate  on  the  sea,  and  opposite  to 
Sicyon ;  and  that  the  distance  thence  to  Delphi  was 
eighty  stadia.  The  Cirrhean  plain  and  port,  says  JEm- 
chines  (in  Ctes.,  p.  69.— Compare  Pausan.,  10,  38), 
which  are  now  accursed,  were  formerly  inhabited  by 
the  Cirrbci  and  Acragallids),  a  nefarious  race,  who 
violated  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  ran- 
sacked its  treasures.  The  oracle,  on  being  consulted 
by  the  Amphictyons,  declared  that  a  war  of  exter- 
mination was  to  be  carried  on  against  these  offenders, 
and  that  their  land  was  never  thereafter  to  be  placed 
in  a  state  of  cultivation.  This  decree  was  executed  in 
the  time  of  Solon,  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition. The  port  of  Cirrha  waa  then  demolished, 
and  its  territory  declared  accursed,  according  to  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  oracle ;  but  this  edict  waa  af- 
terward violated  by  the  Amphissians,  who  tilled  the 
land  and  repaired  the  port.  It  is  evident  that  Cirrha 
still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pausaniaa,  aa  he  mentions 
the  temples  of  Apollo,  Diana,  and  Latona,  as  well  aa 
several  statues  worthy  of  notice.  The  ruins  of  Cirrha 
are  pointed  out  by  Sir  William  Gell,  near  the  village 
of  Xeno  Pegadia,  on  a  very  gentle  eminence  on  the 
coast,  elose  to  the  many  beds  of  the  Pleistus.  (Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  153,  ) 

Cibtha  and  Cirta,  a  city  of  Numidia,  about  48 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Ampsagaa. 
It  was  intended  as  the  royal  residence,  and  being,  in 
fact,  the  only  city  originally  in  the  country  and  erected 
by  Carthaginian  workmen,  it  hence  took  the  Punic 
name  of  Cartha,  or  "  the  city."  It  was  the  residence 
of  Sypbax,  Masinisss,  and  the  other  rulers  of  the  land. 
When  Caesar  had  landed  in  Africa,  and  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  overpowered  by  Scipio  and'  Juba,  a 
certain  Sittiua,  who  had  fled  from  Rome  into  Africa, 
and  was  roaming  along  the  latter  country  with  a  preda- 
tory band,  having  made  a,  sodden  attack  upon  Cirta', 
took  it,  and  compelled  Juba  to  return  and  defend  his 
kingdom.  Cassar  being  thus  relieved,  when  the  war 
was  over,  gave  Cirta  as  a  reward  to  Sittiua,  with  a 
part  of  the  adjacent  country.  The  city  now  changed  its 
name  to  Sittianorum  Colonia.  In  the  time  of  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  having  suffered  much  on  account  ot 
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it*  fidelity  to  l'  at  prince,  he  repaired  and  re-embellished 
It,  giving  it  tl  e  name  of  CoiuUntma.  This  name  re- 
mains, with  a  alight  variation,  to  the  present  day,  and 
the  email  city  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  cap- 
ital is  atill  called  CoaoaOM.  (Apfian,  Bell.  Pun.,  7. 
— Id.,  Bell.  Nunid.,  Ill  —  Id.,  Bell  Civ.,  3,  96.— 
Strabo,  831.— Mela,  1,  7.— Ptin.,  6,  i.—Manntrt, 
GeorgT.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  310,  teqq.) 

CisixpiiiA  Gallia.    Vid.  Gallia.. 

Cispadana  Gallia.    Vid.  Gallia. 

Cissa.    Vid.  Suaiana. 

Ciessis,  a  patronymic  given  to  Hecuba  as  daughter 
of  Cisseus. 

CisaKos,  I.  a  king  of  Thrace,  father  to  Hecuba. 
(Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  320.)— II.  A  eon  of  Melampas,  killed 
by  jEneas.    (Id.,  10,  317.) 

Cissia,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Media  to  the  north, 
Babylonia  to  the  west,  the  Fenian  Gulf  to  the  south, 
and  Persia  to  the  southeast.  Its  capital  was  Susa. 
In  Cissia  was  Ardericca,  where  Darius  settled  those 
of  the  Eretrians  whom  his  naval  commanders  had 
brought  to  him  as  prisoners  in  obedience  to  his  com- 
mand. (  Vid.  Ardericca  and  Eretrie.)  Suaiana  is  fre- 
quently confounded  with  Cissia.  The  former  was 
merely  a  part  of  the  latter,  and  was  properly  the  terri- 
tory adjacent  to  the  city  of  Susa.  (Lurcher,  Met. 
d' Herod.— Table  Gtographique,  vol.  8,  p.  133.) 

Cissus,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Tbes- 
salonica,  which  contributed,  as  Strabo  asserts  (Epit. 
7,  p.  330),  to  the  aggrandizement  of  that  city.  The 
modern  name  ia  aaid  to  be  Cimi.  (French  Strabo, 
vol.  3,  p.  136.)  Xenophon  also  speaks  of  a  Mount 
Cissus.  which  was  probably  in  this  direction.  ( Cyneg., 
c.  II,  1.) 

CiTU^eaoN,  I.  a  king  of  Platan  in  Basotia,  remarka- 
ble for  his  wisdom.  By  his  advice,  Jupiter  pretended 
to  be  contracting  a.  second  marriage,  when  Juno  bad 
quarrelled  with  and  left  him.  The  scheme  succeeded, 
and  the  goddess  became  reconciled  to  her  spouse. 
(Pautan.,  9,  8.)  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  given 
name  to  the  well-known  mountain-range  in  Boeotia. 
Pautan.,  9,  I.) — II.  An  elevated  ridge  of  mountains, 
dividing  Boeotia  first  from  Megaris,  and  afterward  from 
Attica,  and  finally  uniting  with  Mount  Parnes  and 
other  summits  which  belong  to  the  northeastern  side  of 
that  province.  (Strabo,  405.)  It  was  dedicated,  as 
Pauaanias  affirms  (9,  3),  to  Jupiter  Cithsronius,  and 
was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  having  been  the  scene 
of  many  events  recorded  by  poets  and  other  writers. 
Such  were  the  metamorphosis  of  Actoon,  the  death  of 
Pentbeus,  and  the  exposure  of  (Edipus.  Here  also 
Bacchus  was  said  to  hold  his  revels  and  celebrate  his 
mystic  orgies,  accompanied  by  his  usual  train  of  satyrs 
and  frantic  Bacchantes.  (Eurip.,  Baccka,  1381. — 
Soph.,  (Ed.  Tyr.,  1451. — /d.  ibid.,  1391.— Eurip., 
Pkcen.,  809.)  We  know  from  Thucydides  (3,  76), 
that  this  mountain  was  once  supplied  with  forest  tim- 
ber, as  the  Peloponnesians  are  said  to  have  derived 
from  thence  the  supply  they  required  for  carrying  on 
toe  siege  of  Plata*.  But  Dodwell  says,  "  it  is  now 
shrouded  by  deep  gloom  and  dreary  desolation,"  and 
elsewhere  he  remarks,  it  is  barren,  or  covered  only 
with  dark  stunted  shrubs ;  towards  the  summit,  how- 
ever, it  is  crowned  with  forests  of  fir,  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  modern  name  of  Elatea,  the  modern  Greek 
term  for  the  fir-tree  being,  like  the  ancient, Wan/." 
(Travelt,  vol.  1,  p.  381.— Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  318,  tejq.) 

CiTlaM,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Cyprus, 
on  the  southern  shores  of  the  island,  northeast  of  Ama- 
thus.  Josephus  says  it  was  built  by  Chittim,  the 
son  of  Javan.  (Ant.  Jud.,  1.  7. — Compare  Epiphan., 
Hatr.,  1,  80. — Hierm.  in  Jet.,  fi,  S3.)  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  Zeno ;  and  Diogenes  La- 
ertius,  in  his  life  of  that  philosopher,  reports,  that  this 
4own  had  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians  a  circem- 
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stance  which  is  confirmed  by  Cicero  (it  Ph.,  4,  JU) 
and  Suidaa  (#.  t>.  Z?wjv).  Citium  was  besieged,  it 
the  .close  of  the  Persian  war,  by  the  Athenian  forces 
under  the  command  of  Cimon.  (Thueyd.,  1,  in.) 
According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (13,  8),  the  place  mn- 
rendered ;  but  it  waa  the  last  exploit  of  that  distinguish- 
ed general,  for  be  waa  soon  after  taken  ill,  and  died 
on  board  hi*  ship  in  the  harbour.  (Phti.  et  Corn  Nep., 
vil.  Cim.)  Citium  was  a  bishopric  under  the  Bytsn- 
tine  empire.  The  place  atill  retains  the  name  of  On 
tx.  (Cramer' »  Alia  Minor,  -vol.  3,  p.  379,  sea.) 

Cms,  I.  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  northwest- 
ern pert  of  the  chsin  of  Mount  Rbodope,  and  falling 
into  the  later.  It  is  now  the  Ether.  D'Anvilk  cab 
the  river  Ceseus.— II.  A  river  and  town  of  Bithynk 
The  town  was  destroyed  by  Philip,  father  of  Perm, 
and  rebuilt  by  Prusias,  who  called  it,  after  his  mm 
name,  Prusias.   (Vid.  Prusias.) 

CiviLis,  a  powerful  Batavian,  who  raised  a  sedition 
against  the  Roman  power  during  the  controversy  far 
empire  between  Vitelline  and  Vespasian.  Tacitus  hn 
furnished  us  with  interesting  and  copious  details  of 
this  long-protracted  conflict.  ( Tacit.,  But.,  4, 13.— 
Id.  to.,  6,  14,  etc.) 

Clanib,  a  river  of  Etruria,  now  la  CUana,  rising 
near.  Arretinm,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber  northeast  of 
Vulainii.  It  may  be  seen  from  Tacitus  that  a  project 
wss  once  agitated  for  causing  its  waters,  which  formed 
large  marshes  near  Clusinm,  to  discharge  themselves 
into  theArnua.  (Tacit, Ann.,  1, 79.)— II.  (orClaniss), 
a  river  of  Campania,  falling  into  the  sea  near  Litemen. 
It  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Nola,  and  Sons  at  w 
great  distance  from  Aceme.  The  modern  name  a 
Lagno.  By  some  writers  the  ancient  name  is  gives  ■ 
Liternus.  (Strabo,  248. — Liv.,  33, 29.)  This  stream 
is  apt  to  stagnate  near  Its  entrance  into  the  sea,  and  to 
form  marshes,  anciently  known  as  the  Palus  Liters*, 
now  Lago  di  Patria.  The  appellation  Clanius  is  evi- 
dently derived  from  the  Etrurian  Clanis.  (JfuSr/, 
Etrutker,  vol.  1,  p.  146,  in  not.)  Pliny  names  them 
both  Glania.   (Phm.,  3,  9.) 

Claros,  a  city  of  Ionia,  northeast  of  Colophon  tai 
southeast  of  Lebedns.  It  was  famous  for  its  temple, 
grove,  and  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  celebrated  seatw 
divination  is  supposed  to  have  been  discovered  seen 
after  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  the  poets  relate  many  tales 
with  regard  to  a  contention  in  prophetic  skill  whin 
took  place  here  between  Catenas  and  M opens,  ssi 
which  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  former. 
(Vid.  Galenas.)  Tacitus  gives  in  account  of  the  visit 
paid  by  Germanicus  to  this  oracle.  (Arm ,  8,  94.) 
The  priesthood  waa  confined  to  certain  families,  prin- 
cipally of  Miletus.  The  number  end  names  of  those 
who  came  to  consult  the  oracle  were  announced  ts 
the  seer,  who,  having  descended  into  the  cave  ssi 
drunk  of  the  spring,  revealed  in  verse  to  each  his  sua 
secret  thought*.  On  this  occasion  it  ia  said  that  i 
speedy  death  wss  announced  to  Germanicus.  TV 
oracle  continued  to  flourish  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (5, 2i) 
and  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Constantine.  Considera- 
ble vestiges  are  atill  to  be  seen  at  ZiUe,  which  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Clares.  (Cramer' t  At* 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  869,  teq.) 

Clastidiom,  a  town  of  Lignria,  northeast  of  Pe> 
tona,  now  Chiattcggio.  It  was  celebrated  ss  the  spot 
where  Claodiua  Marcellus  gained  the  spoHa  opma,  by 
vanquishing  ami  slaying  Viridomarus,  king  of  the  Gov 
sstse.  (Polybiut,  2,  M—Plut.,  Fit.  MarceU—Vdl 
Max.,  1,  1.)  Clastidium  waa  betrayed  to  Hannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Ticinum,  with  considerable  maga- 
zines which  the  Romans  hsd  laid  up  there,  and  it  fam- 
ed the  chief  depot  of  the  Carthaginian  army  while  es- 
<  camped  on  the  Trebia.  (Pobyb.,  3, 69  — La  ,  21, 43 
]  —Cic.,  Tutc.  Vitp.,  4,  S3.)  It  was  afterward  hors- 
ed by  the  Romans  in  a  war  with  the  IJgurians.  { 
33,  29,  and  31.) 
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ClaudIa  Gm,  a  celebrated  patrician  home  at 
Roma,  from  which  came  many  distinguished  men  in 
the  says  of  the  republic.  According  to  Suetonius 
(Vtf.  Tit.,  1%  this  family  could  boast  of  38  couula,  6 
dictators,  7  censors,  7  triumphs,  and  3  ovations.  The 
emperors  Tiberius  end  Claudius  were  of  this  same  line. 
The  Claudian  family  claimed  descent  from  Appius 
Claudius.  There  was  also  a  plebeian  branch  of  the 
Claudii,  named  the  Claudii  Msrcelli.  (Consult  Glan- 
iarp,  Onumuut-,  p.  393,  see;.) 

Cuidu,  I.  a  vestal  virgin,  suspected  of  having  vio- 
lated ber  tow.    She  proved  ber  innocenoe  by  drawing 
tS  from  a  shoal  in  the  Tiber,  with  the  aid  of  her  girdle 
merely,  a  vessel  which  had  been  stranded  there,  and 
en  board  of  which  was  the  statue  of  Cybele,  that  had 
been  brought  to  Italy  from  Asia  Minor.   {Ovid,  Fast., 
4, SOS,  iff?.- Sutton,,  Vit.  Tib.,  c.  l.—Lh.,  88,  14.) 
—II.  A  sister  of  Claudius  Pulcher,  fined  by  the  people 
so  account  of  aa  offensive  remark  made  by  her.  It 
seems,  that,  aa  her  vehicle  (carpentum)  was  retarded  hi 
its  progress  through  the  streets  of  Rome  by  the  press 
are  of  the  crowd,  she  exclaimed,  in  a  moment  of 
haughty  irritation,  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  Clau- 
dian race,  "  I  wish  my  brother  Pulcher  were  alive 
again,  and  would  lose  another  fleet,  that  there  might 
be  leas  crowding  and  confusion  at  Rome  !"  (Sutton., 
VU.  TO.,  c.  S  )— HL  A  vestal  virgin,  daughter  of  Ap- 
pias  Claudius  Aodax.    When  the  tribunes  of  the  com- 
raona  endeavoured  to  pull  her  father  from  his  chariot, 
m  the  midst  of  a  triumph  (A.U.C.  610),  she  ascended 
the  triumphal  ear,  look  ber  place  by  ber  father's  side, 
and  rede  with  him  to  the  Capitol,  thus  accusing  him  by 
ber  sacred  character  from  any  farther  molestation. 
(Vol  Max.,  5,  4,  6.—  Cae.,  pro.  Cod.,  14.)   In  Sue- 
loaius  (Vit.  Tit.,  e.  2),  Appius  is  called  her  brother 
(frntrtm),  but  this  is  evidently  an  error  of  the  copyists 
for  patron.    (Pigh.,  Ann.,  vol.  3,  p.  473.)— IV.  Au- 
gusts, a  daughter  of  Nero  and  Poppas*.    Her  birth  ex- 
cited great  joy  in  her  profligate  father,  but  she  died 
at  the  end  of  four  months.    Divine  honours  were  de- 
creed unto  the  royal  infant,  and  a  temple  and  priestess. 
{Tacit.,  Ann.,  15,  23  —  Sutton.,  Vit.  Ner.,  c.  86.)— V. 
(Via)  a  Roman  road,  which  branched  off  from  the  Via 
Flajainia,  at  the  Pons  Molvius,  near  Rome,  and,  pro- 
ceeding through  the  more  inland  parte  of  Etruria,  joined 
me  Via  Aureus  at  Lucca.    It  appears  to  have  fallen 
into  disuse,  when  the  central  parts  of  Etruria,  which  it 
crossed,  became  unfrequented.   {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  346.) — VI.  Antonie,  a  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Claudius,  married  Cn.  Pompey,  whom  Mescaline 
caused  to  be  put  to  death    Her  second  husband,  Syl- 
la  Faustns,  by  whom  she  had  a  eon,  was  killed  by 
Nero,  and  she  shared  his  fate  when  she  refused  to 
marry  his  murderer.    (Sutton.,  Vit.  Claud.,  c.  37.— 
Id..  Vit.  JVer.,35.) 

Claudia  Lex,  I.  proposed  by  Claudius  the  consul, 
at  the  request  of  the  allies,  A.U.C.  673,  that  the  allies 
and  those  of  the  Latin  name  should  leave  Rome,  end 
return  to  their  own  cities.    According  to  this  law, 
the  consul  made  an  edict ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate 
eras  added,  that,  for  the  future,  no  person  should 
be  manumitted,  unless  both  master  and  slave  swore 
that  the  latter  was  not  manumitted  for  the  sake  of 
changing  bis  city.    For  the  allies  used  to  give  their 
children  es  slaves  to  any  Roman  citizen,  on  condition 
of  their  being  manumitted.    (La.,  41,  8,  tea. — Ct'c, 
pro  Bolt.,  S3.) — U.  Another  by  the  consul  Marcellos, 
A.C  C.  703,  that  no  one  should  he  allowed  to  stand 
candidate  for  an  office  while  absent ;  thus  taking  from 
Cesser  the  privilege  granted  by  the  Pompeian  law; 
also,  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  should  be  taken  from 
the  colony  of  Novumcomum,  which  Cesar  had  planted. 
SuttatL,  Vit.  Jul.,  28.— Cae.,  Bp.  ad  Fam.,  13, 35.)— 
Iff.  Another,  aV  ttsara,  try  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
which  forbade  people  to  lend  money  to  minors  on  condi- 
tion sf  payment  alter  the  decease  of  their  parents.  It 


is  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  what  was  called  the 
Stnatut-amnUtum  Maceaonianum,  enforced  by  Ves- 
pasian. (Tacit.,  Ann,  11, 13;)— IV.  Another,  passed 
A.U.C.  535,  and  forbidding  any  senator  or  father  of 
a  senator  to  have  a  vessel  above  a  certain  burden 
(800  amphora).  The  object  it  had  in  view  was  to 
prevent  their  engaging  in  commercial  operations.  A 
clause  is  supposed  lo  have  been  added  to  this  law,  pro- 
hibiting the  qucston'  clerks  from  trading.  (Ltd.,  81, 
83 — Compare  Crmwt,  ad  Button.,  Vit.  Dom.,c.  9.) 

Claudia  aock,  the  first  water  brought  to  Roma 
by  means  of  an  aqueduct.  This  was  one  of  1 1  miles, 
erected  by  the  censor  Appius  Claudius,  A.U.C.  441. 
The  supply  was  obtained  from  the  river  Anio.,  (En- 
trap., 3,  4.— Lie.,  9,  30.) 

Claodiamus,  Claudius,  a  Latin  poet,  born  at  Alex- 
andres in  Egypt,  probably  about  365  A.D..  in  the  first 
year  of  the  reign  of  Valentin ian  I.  His  name  indi- 
cates that  his  family  was  originally  irom  Rome ;  hot 
at  Alexandras  Greek  wss  tbo  language  of  every -day 
intercourse,  and  it  was  in  this  tongue  that  Claudian 
composed  his  first  works.  He  received  a  distinguished 
literary  education.  It  has  been  supposed,  from  some 
passages  in  hie  works,  that  in  his  youth  he  bore  arms, 
and  that  he  assisted,  A.D.  894,  in  the  battle  between 


Tbeodosius  and  Eugeaius.  Geaner, 
shown  that  these  passages  are  susceptible  of  another 
interpretation.  It  is  mote  certain,  that,  after  having 
passed  some  time  at  Rome,  be  followed,  A.D.  895, 
Stilicho,  the  minister  and  guardian  of  Honorioa,  to 
MedioUnum,  which  was,  at  this  period,  the  residence 
of  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  The  minister,  a  Vandal 
by  nation,  and  his  spouse,  the  Princess  Serena,  became 
the  patrons  of  the  young  poet ;  and  the  letter  expressed 
bis  gratitude  in  verses,  which  were  recompensed  by 
honours  of  the  most  exaggerated  character.  Not  only 
was  Claudian  raised  to  stations  of  which  his  talents  no 
doubt  rendered  him  worthy,  but,  on  the  request  of  the 
senate,  the  two  emperors  of  the  East  and  West  united 
in  having  a  broose  statue  raised  to  him  in  the  forum, 
the  pedestal  of  which,  bearing  an  inscription  in  hon- 
our of  the  poet,  wss  discovered  at  Rome  in  the  15th 
century.  The  authenticity  of  this  monument  is  doubt- 
ed by  some,  bat  without  sufficient  reason,  sines  Clau- 
dian himself  makes  mention  of  the  statue  in  one  of  his 
poems  (36,  7.— Compare  SckM,  Hut.  hit.  Rom., 
vol.  8,  p.  82,  in  notit).  About  A.D.  898,  Claudian 
returned  lo  Egypt,  armed  with  a  letter  from  his  pro- 
tector, demanding  for  the  bard  the  band  of  a  rich  heir- 
ess in  this  province.    The  marriage  waa  celebrated  at 


Alexandres,  and  Claudian  conducted  bis  young  ! 
to  the  imperial  court.  After  having  enjoyed,  for  the 
space  of  more  than  ten  yean,  the  favour  of  his  power- 
ful protectors,  our  poet  was  involved  in  one  of  those 
catastrophes  so  common  st  courts.  Accused,  probably 
without  any  reason,  of  a  design  to  raise  his  own  son  to 
the  imperial  throne,  Stilicho  was  delivered  over  to 
punishment  in  408.  Though  we  know  not  how  far 
Claudian  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  his  protectors, 
still  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  lost  his  official  stations, 
and  also  a  part  of  his  fortune.  The  period  of  his  death 
is  unknown. — The  question  is  sometimes  put,  whether 
Claudian  was  a  Christian  or  not.  There  is  nothing  m 
his  works  to  indicate  that  he  waa ;  for  some  Christian 
epigrams  that  are  found  among  his  poems  are  evi- 
dently spurious.  It  is  not  a  little  surprising,  indeed, 
that  one  who  lived  in  a  court  which  possessed  s  great 
seal  for  Christianity,  should  have  remained  faithful  to 
the  religion  of  his  fathers :  the  regrets,  however,  of  St. 
Augustine  and  of  Orosius,  who  state  that  Claudian  was 
a  pagan,  are  too  positive  in  their  character  to  admit  of 
any  doubt  on  this  point.  (Auguttin.,  it  Crs.  Dei,  6, 
86. — Orel.,  adv.  Pagan.  Hitt.,  7,  36.)— Claudian  baa 
left  poems  of  various  kinds :  epic,  panegyric  satirical, 
and  also  idyls  and  epigrams.  The  panegyrics  in  verse, 
'  by  him,  are  the  earliest  with  which  we  are 
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acquainted,  and  may  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an 
innovation.  Prose  panegyrics  had  been  in  use  from 
the  second  century  of  our  era.  These  eulogiums  in 
Terse,  composed  by  the  poet,  are  as  follows :  1st.  A 
Panegyric  on  the  consulehip  of  Probinua  and  Oiybrius, 
which  took  place  in  S95  :  2d.  Panegyrics  on  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  consolships  of  Honorios,  which  took 
place  in  the  years  396,  398,  and  404 :  3d.  A  Pane- 
gyric in  honour  of  Malliaa  Theodoras,  A.D.  399 : 
4th.  A  Eulogiutn  on  Stilicho,  in  three  parts:  5th.  A 
Eologium  on  Serena.  In  reading  these  productions 
we  are  at  a  loss  which  to  wonder  at  most,  the  base 
flattery  of  the  poet,  or  the  effrontery  of  those  who  re- 
ceived his  gross  adulation  without  a  blush. — In  epic 
poetry  Claoaian  has  left  us  a  piece  in  three  cantos  or 
books,  entitled  "D»  Raptu  Proserpina;"  and  the 
commencement  of  a  second  production,  entitled  "  Gi- 
gantomaehia,"  the  war  of  the  Giants.  As  regards 
the  first  of  these  works*  critics  have  considered  the 
third  book  inferior  in  polish  to  the  other  two,  and  show- 
ing less  of  a  finishing  hand.  The  plan  of  the  poem, 
moreover,  is  a  defective  one.  Instead  of  hurrying  us 
at  once  into  the  very  midst  of  the  action,  as  an  epic 
bard  should  do,  he  recounts  his  fable  from  its  very 
commencement,  aa  an  historisn  would  relate  an  event. 
All  the  actors,  too,  being  deities,  and,  consequently, 
elevated  above  the  level  of  human  nature,  can  only  in- 
spire a  feeble  interest.  Thia  defect  Claudian  seeks  to 
remedy  by  a  style  always  elevated,  by  striking  imagery 
and  brilliant  descriptions :  but  this  tone  pervading  the 
whole  work,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  characters,  have 
spread  over  it  a  monotony  which  becomes  fatiguing  in 
the  extreme.  Notwithstanding  all  ibis,  however,  Clau- 
dian ia,  perhaps,  next  to  Statius,  the  Latin  epic  poet 
that  has  come  nearest  to  Virgil,  especially  in  some  of 
his  descriptions  and  comparisons,  and  his  merit  will  no 
doubt  appear  in  a  much  more  favourable  light  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  period  when  he  lived. — Two 
other  works  of  Claudian  may  be  ranked  in  the  claas  of 
epic  poems.  One  is  entitled  "  De  Bella  GiMomeo ,-" 
the  other,  "  De  Bella  Getico,  rite  Pollentiaeo."  Gil- 
don,  son  of  a  king  of  Mauritania,  had  made  himself  in- 
dependent in  Africa  during  the  reign  of  Theodosiua 
the  Great.  The  loss  of  this  province,  one  of  the  gran- 
aries of  the  empire,  was  severely  felt.  Under  Hono- 
riua,  however,  Africa  waa  reconquered,  and  it  ia  this 
exploit  that  Claudian  celebrates  in  a  poem,  of  which 
we  have  only  the  first  canto,  containing  the  cause  and 
the  preparations  of  the  war.  The  poem  "  De  Bella 
Getico"  turns  on  the  war  with  the  Visigoths,  called 
also  the  war  of  Pollentia,  which  occurred  A.D.  403, 
when  Honorios  waa  consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  his 
brother  Arcadios,  emperor  of  the  East.  Alaric,  king 
of  this  Germanic  race,  having  entered  Italy  by  the  way 
of  Pannonia,  waa  defeated  by  Stilicho  near  Pollentia, 
among  the  Cottian  Alps.  This  war  is  the  subject  of  a 
poem  by  Claudian,  in  aix  hundred  and  forty-seven  ver- 
ges. Cassiodorus,  it  is  true,  and  likewise  Jomandea, 
<ay  directly  the  contrary  in  relation  to  this  affair ;  but 
m  admitting  the  fact  of  the  overthrow,  aa  stated  by 
Claudian,  we  do  not  intend  to  prejudge  a  question  of 
history. — Claudian  is  the  author  also  of  some  poems, 
which  one  would  be  tempted  to  rank  in  the  class  of 
satires,  if  the  manner  in  which  he  treats  his  subject 
was  not  rather  of  an  epie,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  of 
a  rhetorical  character,  and  if  these  pieces  were  not 
composed  with  the  same  view  aa  hia  panegyrics, 
namely,  that  of  pleasing  Stilicho.  The  productions  to 
which  we  refer  are  hia  invectivea  against  Kufinus  and 
Eutropius,  two  enemies  of  the  minister's.  These  are, 
perhaps,  Claudian's  ehef-d'eeuvres.  Some  critics,  how- 
ever, consider  the  poem  against  Eutropius  superior  to 
Jut  against  Rufinus.  We  have  also  two  Epithalamia 
oy  Claudian ;  one  on  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Ho- 
norios and  Maria,  the  daughter  of  Stilicho  and  Serena ; 
the  other  on  the  marriage  of  Palladius  and  Celerina. 
306 


In  both  of  these  pieces  Claudian  shows  inmguntiof 
and  talent.  The  first  of  these  epithalamia  is  followed 
by  a  poem,  to  which  the  copyists  hsve  given  the  till, 
of  Feecennina.  There  exist  also  five  poetical  epistlei 
of  Claudian,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the  feeblest 
of  bis  productions.  Under  the  name  of  Idyls,  we  hire, 
moreover,  seven  didactic  or  descriptive  poems.  Then 
are  likewise  some  epigrams  remaining,  but  many  et 
them  appear  to  have  been  written,  not  by  Claudian, 
but  by  a  Christian  bard.  To  the  works  of  Claudat 
it  has  been  customary  to  join  a  poem  in  honour  ol 
Hercules.  It  is  more  correctly  aaaigned,  bowerer, 
to  Olympiua  Nemesianua.  (Werntdorjf,  Poet.  Let. 
Mm.,  vol.  I,  p.  276.)  The  best  editions  of  Cliadiu 
are,  that  of  Gesner,  Lip:,  17S9,  8vo ;  that  of  Bur- 
mann  (seeundus),  Anut.,  1760,  4to;  and  that  of  At- 
tend (in  Lemaire's  collection),  Pane,  1824, 2  vols.  8to. 

Cliumofolis,  I.  a  city  of  Bithynia,  preYioualj 
called  Bithynium.  It  waa  situate  above  Tram,  in  t 
district  named  Salone,  celebrated  for  its  excellent  pas- 
tures, and  a  cheese  much  esteemed  at  Rome.  (Strei., 
666.  —  Plmy,  II,  42.)  From  Pauaanias  (8,  9),  ft 
would  appear  to  have  been  either  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sangariua,  or  near  them.  It  obtained  the  name  *f 
Claudiopolis  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  At  a  later 
period,  as  the  birthplace  of  Antinoua  the  favoorite  of 
Hadrian,  it  received  several  privileges  from  that  em- 
peror. (Dio  Cat:,  69,  11.)  Under  Theodosiua  it 
was  made  the  capital  of  the  province  Honorias.  Muj 
years  after,  we  learn  from  Anna  Comnena  (p.  967) 
and  Leo  Diaconus  (4,  9),  who  describe  it  ss  the  matt 
wealthy  and  flourishing  city  of  Gahtia,  that  it  wu 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  attended 
with  vast  lose  of  lives.  (Cramer's  Atia  Minor,  vol  1, 
p.  209.)— II.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  but  assigned 
by  Ammianus  and  Hierocles  to  Isauria.  (Amain. 
Marcell.,  14,  95.—Hierod.,  p.  709.)  It  waa  founded 
by  Claudius  the  Roman  emperor,  and  was  situate  in  i 
plain  between  two  summits  of  Mount  Taurus,  and 
probably  also  on  the  Calycadnua,  or  one  of  its  branches. 
(  Wetteling,  ad  Hierocl.,  I.  e. — Cromer'*  Atia  Maer, 
vol.  2,  p.  332.) 

Claudius,  I.  Appius.  (Vid.  Appiua.) — II.  Pol- 
cher,  a  Roman  consul,  in  the  first  Punic  war.  When, 
previous  to  a  naval  engagement  with  the  Carthagini- 
ans, the  person  who  had  charge  of  the  sacred  fowls 
told  him  that  they  would  not  eat,  which  was  esteemed 
a  bad  omen,  he  ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea,  exclaiming, "  Then  let  them  drink."  After  this, 
joining  battle  with  the  foe,  he  was  defested  with  the 
foss  of  hi*  fleet.  Having  been  recalled  by  the  senate, 
he  gave  another  specimen  of  the  haughty  temper  of  the 
Claudian  race,  for,  on  being  directed  to  nominate  a 
dictator,  he  purposely  nsmed  his  own  viator,  an  indi- 
vidual of  the  lowest  rank.  (Liu.,  Evil.,  19.— Cte., 
N.  D.,  2,  8.— Id.,  de  Dir.,  1,  16.) — III.  Nero,  a  Ro- 
man  consul  in  the  second  Punic  war,  who,  in  cos- 
junction  with  his  colleague  Liviua  Salinator,  defeated 
Hasdrabal  in  Umbria,  on  the  banka  of  the  Metaurus. 
(Vid.  Metaurus  and  Hasdrabal.) — IV.  Tiberius  Nero, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius.  He  was  distinguished 
for  his  naval  skill  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  under  J«- 
lius  Cs?sar.  At  a  subsequent  period  he  excited  a  se- 
dition in  Campania,  by  promising  to  restore  the  prop- 
erty of  those  who  had  suffered  in  the  civil  wars.  Thw 
tumult,  however,  wss  soon  quelled  by  the  arrival  of 
Octavius ;  and  Tiberius,  together  with  hia  wife  Livia, 
took  refuge  in  Sicily  and  Achaia  until  the  establish- 
ment of  the  second  triumvirate  made  it  aafe  for  him  to 
return  to  Rome.  Livia  having  after  this  engaged  the 
affections  of  Octavius,  Tiberius  transferred  to  him  the 
name  and  privileges  of  a  husband.  (Tacit.,  A**-, 
6,  1.)— V.  Tiberius  Nero  Caesar,  the  successor  of  Au- 
gustus, and  son  of  the  preceding.  '(Vid.  Tiberius.)— 
VI.  Tiborius  Claudius  Drosus  Cesar,  more  com- 
monly known  by  his  historical  name  of  Ctiodius,  sue- 
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earned  to  tbe  Roman  empire  on  tbe  death  of  Caligula. 
He  was  tbe  second  son  of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  and, 
consequently,  grand- nephew  to  Augustus.  When  tbe 
tanssinaiioo  of  Caligula  was  made  known,  the  first 
impulse  of  the  court  party  and  of  the  foreign  guards 
to  m>  massacre  all  who  had  participated  in  tbe  mur- 
der. Several  persons  of  distinction,  who  imprudently 
exposed  themselves,  became,  in  consequence,  the  vic- 
tims of  their  fury.  This  violence  subsided,  bowever, 
span  their  discovering  Claudius,  who  bad  concealed 
himself  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  palace,  and,  being 
dragged  from  bis  hiding-place,  threw  himself  at  their 
feet  in  tbe  utmost  terror,  and  besought  them  to  spare 
Us  hfe.  The  soldiers  in  the  palace  immediately  sa- 
luted him  emperor,  and  Claudius,  in  return,  set  the 
first  example  of  paying  tbe  army  for  the  imperial  dig- 
nity by  a  largess  from  the  public  treasury.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  assign  any  other  motive  for  the  choice  which 
lbs  army  made  of  Claudius  than  that  which  tbey  them- 
selves professed,  "  His  relationship  to  the  whole  fami- 
ly of  the  Canara."  Claudiue,  who  was  now  fifty 
years  old,  bad  never  done  anything  to  gain  popularity, 
or  to  display  those  qualities  which  secure  tbe  attach- 
ment of  the  soldiery.  He  had  been  a  rickety  child, 
and  the  development  of  his  faculties  was  retarded  by 
bia  bodily  infirmities;  and  although  be  outgrew  bis 
complaints,  and  became  distinguished  as  a  polite  schol- 
ar and  so  eloquent  writer  {Tacit.,  Ann.,  13,  8. — Sue- 
am.,  Vu.  (U.,  c.  41),  bis  spirits  never  recovered 
from  the  effects  of  disease  and  of  severe  treatment, 
and  be  retained  much  of  the  timidity  and  indolence  of 
bis  childhood.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Claud.,  c.  3.)  During 
toe  reign  of  Tiberius  be  gave  himself  up  to  gross  sen- 
suality, and  consoled  himself  under  this  degradation 
by  the  security  which  it  brought  with  it.  Under  Ca- 
ligula also  he  found  his  safety  consist  in  maintaining 
bo  reputation  for  incapacity,  and  he  suffered  himself 
to  become  tbe  butt  of  court  parasites,  and  the  subject 
of  their  practical  jokes.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Claud.,  c.  7.) 
Tbe  excitement  of  novelty,  on  bis  first  accession  to 
the  throne,  produced  efforts  of  sagacity  and  prudence, 
sf  which  none  who  bad  previously  known  him  believed 
aim  capable ;  and  during  the  whole  of  bia  reign,  too, 
we  find  judicious  and  useful  enactments  occasionally 
"  ,  whkl 


ch  would  seem  to  show  that  he  was  not 
reality  "  so  silly  an  emperor"  as  historians  have  gen- 
erally represented  him  to  be.  It  is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  fatuity  which  characterizes  some 
pans  of  bis  conduct  was  tbe  result,  not  of  natural  im- 
becility, but  of  Use  early  and  unlimited  indulgence  of 
tbe  grossest  sensuality.  Claudius  embellished  Rome 
with  many  magnificent  works ;  he  made  Mauritania  a 
Roman  province ;  bis  armies  fought  successfully  against 
the  Germans  ;  and  he  himself  triumphed  magnificently 
for  victories  over  tbe  Britons,  and  obtained,  together 
with  his  infant  son,  the  surname  of  Britanoicua.  But 
m  other  respects  be  was  wholly  governed  by  worthless 
favourites,  and  especially  by  his  empress,  the  profligate 
and  abaodoned-Messalina,  whose  cruelty  and  rapacity 
were  aa  unbounded  as  ber  licentiousness.  At  her  in- 
stigation it  was  but  too  common  for  tbe  emperor  to 
pat  to  death,  on  false  charges  of  conspiracy,  some  of 
tbe  wealthiest  of  tbe  nobles,  and  to  confiscate  their  es- 
tates, with  the  money  arising  from  which  she  openly 
pampered  ber  numerous  paramours.  When  the  ca- 
reer of  this  guilty  woman  was  terminated,  Claudius 
was  governed  (ox  a  time  by  bis  freed  man  Narcissus, 
and  Pallas,  another  manumitted  slave,  until  he  took  to 
wife  bis  own  niece,  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germani- 
eue,  a  woman  of  strong  natural  abilities,  but  of  insa- 
tiable avarice,  extreme  ambition,  and  remorseless  cru- 
elty. Her  influence  over  the  feeble  emperor  was 
Boundless,  and  was  displayed  in  tbe  most  glaring  man- 
ner. Sbe  prevailed  on  him  at  last  to  set  aside  his  own 
son  Bmaanicns,  and  to  adopt  her  son  Domilius  Aheno- 
,  by  ber  former  husband,  giving  him  tbe  name 


by  which  be  is  best  known,  Nero,  and  constituting 
bim  heir  to  tbe  imperial  throne.  Claudius  having  af- 
terward shown  a  disposition  to  change  the  succession 
and  restore  it  to  Britannicus,  fell  a  victim  to  the  am- 
bition of  Agrippina,  who  caused  him  to  be  poisoned. 
A  dish  of  mushrooms  was  prepared  for  the  purpose,  a 
kind  of  food  of  which  tbe  emperor  waa  known  to  be 
especially  fond,  and  the  effects  of  the  poison  were 
hastened  by  the  pretended  remedies  exhibited  by  Xeno- 
pbon,  tbe  physician  of  the  palace.  It  was  given  out 
that  Claudiue  had  suffered  from  indigestion,  which  bia 
habitual  gluttony  rendered  so  frequent  that  it  excited 
no  surpruo :  and  his  death  was  concealed  till  Domi- 
tius  Nero  bad  secured  the  guards,  and  had  quietly 
taken  possession  of  the  imperial  authority.  Claudius 
died  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  four- 
teenth of  bis  reign,  A  D  64.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Cloud. 
—Dio  Cut.,  lib.  W.—Encyclop.  Mttropol.,  div.  3, 
vol.  8,  p.  443,  teqq.) 

CLizoHiNiB,  a  city  of  Ionia,  on  tbe  coast  of  tbe 
vEgean  Sea,  west  of  Smyrna.  There  were  two  places 
of  this  name ;  the  more  ancient  stood  on  the  conti- 
nent, end  wss  strongly  fortified  by  tbe  Ionians  to  re- 
sist tbe  Persians.  After  tbe  defest  of  Croesus,  how- 
ever, they  were  terrified,  and  withdrew  to  a  neighbour- 
ing island,  where  tbey  built  the  second  Clazomenaj,  so 
often  mentioned  in  Roman  history.  (Strain,  646. — 
Compare  Poutaniat,  7,  3.)  Alexander  joined  it  to 
the  continent  by  a  causeway  860  paces  long;  from 
which  time  it  was  reckoned  among  tbe  cities  on  tbe 
continent.  (Ptin.,  6,  89.)  Augustus  greatly  em- 
bellished it,  and  was  styled,  on  some  medals,  its 
founder,  through  flattery.  Anaxagoras  was  bom  here. 
On  or  near  its  site  stands  tbe  small  town  of  Dourlak 
or  Veurla.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  tbe  an- 
cient causeway,  by  which  one  can  reach,  with  some 
risk,  bowever,  from  the  force  of  the  sea,  the  island  of 
St  John.  (Poeoeke,  vol.  3,  book  S,  c.  3  —Chandler. 
c.  34.— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  838.) 

Clbanthbs,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher  of  Assus  in  Lyd- 
ts,  disciple  of  Zeno.  After  tbe  death  of  Zeno  he 
presided  over  his  school.  His  first  appearance  was  in 
the  character  of  a  wrestler.  In  this  capacity  he  vis- 
ited Athens,  where  tbe  love  of  philosophy  was  diffused 
through  all  ranks  of  people.  He  soon  caught  the  gen- 
eral spirit,  and  though  be  waa  possessed  of  no  more 
than  four  drachma.  Be  determined  to  put  himaelf  under 
the  tuition  of  some  eminent  philosopher.  His  first 
master  was  Crates,  tbe  Academic.  He  afterward  be- 
came a  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  a  celebrated  advocate  of 
his  doctrines.  By  night  be  drew  water  aa  a  common 
labourer  in  tbe  public  gardens,  that  ho  might  have 
leisure  in  tbe  daytime  to  attend  the  schools  of  phi- 
losophy. The  Athenian  citizens  observing  that,  though 
he  appeared  strong  and  healthy,  be  bad  no  visible 
ineana  of  subsistence,  summoned  him  before  the  Are- 
opagus, according  to  tbe  custom  of  tbe  city,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  manner  of  living.  Upon  this  he  pro- 
duced tbe  gardener  for  whom  he  drew  water,  and  a 
woman  for  whom  he  ground  meal,  as  witnesses  to 
prove  that  he  subsisted  by  the  labour  of  bis  hands, 
and  the  judges  of  tbe  court  were  struck  with  such  ad- 
miration of  bis  conduct,  that  tbey  ordered  ten  nu'iue  to 
be  paid  him  out  of  the  public  treasury  ;  which,  how- 
ever, Zeno  would  not  suffer  him  to  accept.  (Diog. 
haert.—Val.  Max.,  8,  7.— Sen.,  Ep.,  44.)  Antigo- 
nus  afterward  presented  him  with  three  thousand  nana. 
From  tbe  manner  in  which  tbia  philosopher  supported 
himself,  he  was  called  o>edvrAor,  or  "  the  well-drawer." 
For  many  years  be  was  so  very  poor  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  write  tbe  heads  of  bis  master's  lectures  on 
shells  and  bones,  for  tbe  want  of  money  to  buy  better 
materials.  He  remained,  however,  notwithstanding 
every  obstacle,  a  pupil  of  Zeno  for  nineteen  years. 
His  natural  faculties  were  slow;  but  resolution  and 
perseverance  enabled  bim  to  overcome  every  difficulty ; 
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and  at  bat  he  became  so  complete  a  master  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy  as  to  be  perfectly  well  qualified  to 
succeed  Zeno.  His  fellow-disciples  often  ridiculed 
him  for  his  dulness  by  calling  him  an  ass ;  bat  his 
answer  was,  that  if  he  were  an  ass  he  was  tbe  better 
able  to  bear  the  weight  of  Zeno**  doctrine.  He  wrote 
much,  but  none  of  his  writings  remain  except  a  most 
beautiful  hymn  to  Jupiter,  preserved  in  the  Anthology. 
After  his  death,  the  Roman  senate  erected  a  statue 
in  honour  of  htm  at  Assus.  It  is  said  that  he  starred 
himself  in  his  90th  year,  B.C.  MO.  (Enfield's  His- 
tory of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  854,  seqq.)— II.  A  Co- 
rinthian painter,  whom  some  make  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  drawing  in  outline.  (P/m.,  36,  3.)  Athe- 
nagoras  mentions  him  among  the  first  that  practised 
this  branch  of  the  art.   (SUUg,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) 

Clbarchus,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Heracles  Pontics,  who 
was  killed  by  Chkm  and  Leonidas,  Plato's  pupils,  du- 
ring the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Bacchus,  after 
the  enjoyment  of  the  sovereign  power  for  twelve 
years,  353  B.C.  (Consult  Menaum,  fragm.,  c.  1, 
and  Hoffmann's  Prolegomena  in  Chionis  Epist. — 
Compare  also  remarks  under  the  article  Cbtou.) — 
n.  A  Lacedemonian,  one  of  the  Greek  command- 
ers in  the  army  of  Cyras  the  younger,  and  held  by 
that  prince  in  the  highest  estimation  of  all  the  Greek 
leaders  that  were  with  him.  A  sketch  of  his  charac- 
ter and  history  is  given  by  Xenopbon  (Anab.,  3,  8), 
in  which  many  things  appear  to  be  softened  down. 
He  bad  been  governor  previously  of  Byzantium,  under 
the  orders  of  tbe  Spartan  Ephori,  and  bad  conducted 
himself  so  tyrannically  that  the  government  at  home 
sent  an  armed  force  against  him.  Clearchus,  antici- 
pating the  arrival  of  these  troops,  left  Byzantium  and 
seized  upon  Selymbria,  and  when  tbe  Spartan  forces 
came  he  engaged  in  battle  with  them,  but  was  de- 
feated. After  this  he  fled  to  Cyrus.  He  was  entrap- 
ped along  with  the  other  Greek  leaders,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Cunaza,  by  the  satrap  Tissaphernes,  and  pat  to 
death  in  common  with  them.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  3,  5,  31, 
seqq.—ld.  ib.,  %  6,  1,  seqq—Diod.  Sic.,  14,  18.) 

Clchihs,  I.  (commonly  called  Romanus,  for  distinc- 
tion' sake  from  Clemens  of  Alexandres),  one  of  the 
early  Christians,  the  friend  and  fellow-traveller  of  St. 
Paul,  and  afterward  bishop  of  Rome,  to  which  station 
he  was  chosen  A.D.  67,  or,  according  to  some,  A.D. 
91.  He  was  the  author  of  an  epistle  to  the  church  of 
Corinth,  printed  in  tbe  "Pstres  Apostolici"  of  Le 
Clerc,  Amst.,  1698.  Of  this  work,  the  only  manu- 
script of  which  now  extant  is  in  the  British  Museum, 
Archbishop  Wske  printed  a  translation  in  1705.  The 
beat  edition  of  the  original  is  Jscobson's,  3  vols.  8vo, 
Oxen.,  1838.  Clemens  is  supposed  to  have  died  at 
Rome  about  the  close  of  the  first  century. — II.  An 
eminent  father  of  tbe  church,  who  flourished  between 
A.D.  19t  and  317,  and  is  commonly  called  Alexan- 
drinus,  to  distinguish  him  from  Clemens  of  Rome. 
He  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  by  others  of  Alexandres,  but  of  bis  real 
origin  very  little  is  known.  He  early  devoted  himself 
to  study  in  the  schools  of  tbe  latter  city,  and  had  many 

neptors.  (Strom.,  1, p.  374. — Euseb.,  Hist.  Ecct., 
)  His  Hebrew -preceptor,  whom  he  calls  "the 
Sicilian  bee,"  was  unquestionably  Psntenus,  s  Jew 
by  birth,  but  of  Sicilisn  extraction,  who  united  Gre- 
cian with  sacred  learning,  and  was  attached  to  the 
Stoic  philosophy.  (Vales,  ad  Euseb.,  6,  10.)  Cle- 
mens so  fsr  adopted  the  ideas  of  this  preceptor  as  to 
espouse  the  moral  doctrine  of  tbe  Stoics.  In  other 
respects  he  followed  the  Eclectic  method  of  philoso- 
phizing. While  tbe  pagan  philosophers  pillaged  the 
Christian  stores  to  enrich  the  Eclectic  system,  this 
Christian  father,  on  the  contrary,  transferred  the  Pla- 
tonic, Stoic,  and  Oriental  dogmas  to  the  Christian 
creed,  as  relics  of  ancient  tradition  originating  in  Di- 
vine revelation.    (Strom.,  1,  p.  818.)    In  hopes  of 


recommending  Christianity  to  his  catechuawn  (far, 
after  Psntsnus,  he  had  the  charge  of  the  Chmtiae 
catechetical  school  in  Alexandres),  Clemens  mads  a 
large  collection  of  ancient  wisdom,  under  the  nuns  ef 
Stromal*,  an  epithet  borrowed  from  carpet- work,  tab 
intended  to  denote  the  miscellaneous  nature  of  the 
philosophical  and  religious  topics  of  which  the  work 
treats.    He  assigned  this  reason  for  tbe  undertaking, 
that  much  truth  is  mixed  with  tbe  dogmas  of  philoso- 
phers, or,  rather,  covered  and  concealed  in  their  wri- 
tings, like  the  kernel  within  its  sheH.    This  work  is 
of  great  value,  as  it  contains  many  quotations,  sad 
relates  many  facta,  not  elsewhere  preserved.  Bat, 
though  the  object  of  bis  labours  waa  laudable,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  hie  inclination  to  blend  heathsa 
tenet*  with  Christian  doctrines  rendered  his  writing! 
in  many  respects  injurious  to  tbe  Christian  csnte. 
His  vast  reading  encumbered  bis  judgment ;  and  bis 
injudicious  zeal  sometimes  led  bin  into  credulity,  if 
not  into  dishonesty.    We  frequently  find  him  adopt- 
ing Platonic  and  Stoic  tenets  as  Christian  doctrines, 
and  thus  sowing  the  seeds  of  error  in  the  Chrituaa 
church.    Besides  the  Stromota,  we  have  tbe  following 
work*  of  Clemens  remaining :  1.  Protrepticon,  or  so 
exhortation  to  the  Pagans ;  3.  Padagogus,  or  the  ia 
stricter ;  3.  The  fragment*  of  a  treatise  on  the  use  of 
riches,  entitled,  •'  What  rich  man  shall  be  saved  1"— 
In  these  works  be  approaches  the  strict  standard  of 
orthodoxy  ;  but  in  one  which  is  lost,  and  the  title  of 
which  wss  Hypotyposes,  or  "  Institutions,"  be  is  states 
by  Pbotins  (Cod.,  100.— vol.  1,  p.  89.  td.  Beaker)  ts 
have  maintained  sentiment*  which  were  orisenptoral. 
The  works  of  Clemens  were  first  printed  in  Greek 
only,  at  Florence  in  1550.    Of  the  various  editions 
with  Latin  versions,  the  best  is  that  of  Archbishop 
Potter,  3  vols,  fol.,  1716,  Oxon.    (Enfield's  History 
of  Philosophy,  vol.  8.  p.  374,  stay.) 

ClzSbis  and  Brrow,  two  youths,  sens  of  Cydippe, 
the  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  and  remarkable  for 
physical  prowess,  having  both  carried  off  prizes  in  lbs 
public  games.    Solon,  ia  his  conversation  with  Cite- 
sus  on  the  subject  of  human  felicity,  related,  accord m» 
to  Herodotus  (1,  31),  the  following  incident  respecting 
them.    Their  mother  Cydippe  was  required  by  st- 
ored custom  to  be  drawn  to  tbe  temple  of  Juno,  on 
a  certain  festival,  by  a  pair  of  oxen.    The  animals 
happening  not  to  be  brought  up  from  the  field  in  doe 
season,  and  Cydippe  being  pressed  far  time,  her  two 
sons  put  themselves  under  the  yoke,  drew  the  chariot 
in  which  their  mother  sat  for  the  distance  of  forty-five 
stadia  (nearly  six  miles),  and  brought  her  in  that  man- 
ner to  the  temple.    The  men  of  Argos  who  stood 
around  commended  the  strength  of  the  youths,  and  the 
women  felicitated  their  mother  on  having  such  sons; 
while  Cydippe  herself,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  prayed  to 
the  goddess  that  Cleotns  and  Biton  might  obtain  tbe 
greatest  blessing  man  could  receive.    When  she  bail 
finished  her  prayer,  end  her  sons  had  sacrificed  and 
fessted  with  her,  they  fell  asleep  in  the  temple,  snd 
awoke  no  more.    The  Argives,  in  commemoration  of 
their  filial  piety,  caused  ststues  to  bo  erected  to  then 
at  Delphi.    Servius  (ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  533)  ssys, 
that  the  went  of  oxen  on  this  occasion  was  owing  ts 
s  pestilential  malady,  which  had  destroyed  all  tbe  cat- 
tle belonging  to  Argos. — This  touching  little  story  is 
frequently  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  writer*.  (Compere 
Cte.,  Tusc.  Quasi,  1. 47.— PbU .,  Consol.  ad  ApeU.,  p 
108,  P.— Id  ,  Vit.  Sol.,  e.  37. — Stobteur.  p.  808,  dtc.j 

CtlOBfLtis,  a  native  of  Undue,  in  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  son  of  Evsgorss,  monarch  of  that  city,  sad 
claiming  descent  from  Hercules.  Ho  was  not  less  re- 
markable for  strength  than  for  beauty  of  perr,T>. 
After  travelling  in  Egypt  for  the  pappose  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  he  ascended  the  throneTm  the  death  of  his* 
father.  Plutarch  says  be  usurped  it.  The  rest  of  his 
life  is  unknown :  we  sre  merely  informed  that  he  >'- 
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tutted  to  the  age  of  seventy  years,  tod  died  about  the 
i&ia  Olympiad.  By  some  be  is  nuked  among  the 
aue  men  of  Greece.  Hu  favourite  maxin  was  'Apia- 
rnr  ptrp—,  "  moderation  it  bat,"  i.  «.,  ure*erve  a  doe 
■eta  in  all  dungs.    (Diog.  hurt.  in  Vit.) 

Clsobbboto*,  I.  a  king  of  Sparla,  who  succeeded 
ait  brother  Ageaipolia  I.  He  waa  defeated  by  Epam- 
aeuiaa  in  the  battle  of  Leoctra,  and  lost  bia  life  oa 
latl  occasion.  (Xeiu,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  4,  13.) — II.  A 
■D-w-law  of  Leonids*  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  who  usurp- 
•1  the  kingdom  after  toe  expulsion  of  that  monarch, 
tat  waa  soon  after  expelled  in  turn  and  sent  into  ban- 
■hawit.  (Plat.,  Vit.  Ag.  et  Cleom.) 

CLCOHiosa,  a  Greek  writer,  supposed  to  have  been 
ike  author  of  the  work  which  baa  reached  oa,  entitled 
"Cyclic  Theory  of  Meteors,"  L  «.,  Circular  Theory 
ef  the  Stan.  He  is  thought  to  have  lived  some  years 
before  the  Christian  era.  (Belmmbre,  at  Rwgr.  Univ., 
ml  9,  p.  54.) 

GLanxiKis  I.,  king  of  Sputa,  sscended  toe  throne 
B.C.  Sift,    At  the  beginning  of  bia  reign  he  under- 
took an  expedition  against  the  Argives,  defeated  them, 
sad  destroyed  a  large  number  who  had  taken  ref- 
agc  ia  a  aacred  grove.    He  afterward  drove  out  the 
Pisistrauda  from  Athena.    This  ia  the  same  Cleome- 
nta  whom  Ariatagoras  endeavenred,  bnt  m  vain,  to  in- 
»olte  is  a  war  with  the  Persians.    He  afterward  man- 
aged, by  indue  influence,  to  procure  an  oracular  re- 
sponse from  Delphi,  pronouncing  hie  colleague  Dema- 
ratas  UkgitiBule,  and  thus  obtained  his  deposition. 
Bamming  ahnnca,  aubeeqnenily,  lest  the  fraud  should 
ba  discewed,  Cleomenea  fled  secretly  to  Theaaaly, 
and  fram  thence  passing  into  Arcadia,  he  began  to  stir 
ap  lac  people  of  this  latter  country  against  Sparta. 
The  Lacedaaxmiaos,  fearing  bia  intrigues,  recalled 
kin,  hot  he  died  soon  after  hie  return,  in  a  tit  of  in- 
anity, by  hia  own  hand.    (Herod.,  5,  64. — Id.,  5, 
48,  itn.—li  ,  6,  66,  Ac.)—  II.  Cleomenea  II,  suc- 
ceeded hia  brother  AaesipoKe  II.  on  the  throne  of 
Sparta,  B  C.  871.    The  power  of  hie  country  waa 
then  oa  the  decline,  and  be  possessed  not  (he  requisite 
talent*  to  restore  it  to  its  farmer  state.    He  reigned 
sixty  years  and  ten  months  without  having  done  any- 
thing worthy  the  notice  of  posterity.    (Ptut.,  3,  6.)— 
HI.  Cleomenea  III.,  eon  of  Leonids*  II.,  aacendad  the 
Spartan  throne  B.C.  230.    Diaaatie&ed  at  the  prevaiU 
iag  marmera  of  Sparta,  be  resolved  to  bring  about  a 
reform,  and  to  restore  the  institutions  of  Lycurgua, 
after  the  example  of  Agio,  who  had  lost  hia  life  in  a 
Basilar  attempt.    Thinking,  that  war  would  fumiah 
the  best  opportunity  for  the  execution  of  hie  design,  he 
lad  hi*  force*  against  the  Achasaus,  who  were  com- 
Banded  by  Aratoa,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself. 
Reaming  after  this  to  Sparta,  with  a  portion  of  hia 
may,  he  put  to  death  the  Ephori,  made  a  nsw  division 
ef  the  lands,  and  introduced  again  the  old  Spartan 
system  of  education.    He  slso  took  his  brother  Eucli- 
da*  u  his  colleague  on  the  throne,  and  thus  /or  the 
fast  and  only  time  the  Spartans  had  two  kinga  of  the 
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a  long,  and  in  many  respects  suc- 
iperations  against  the  Achaans  and 
Macedonian*,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  called  in 
by  Aratus  as  allies,  Cleomenea  waa  defeated  by  Anti- 
gens* in  the  battle  ef  Seusaia,  and  immediately  after 
led  to  Ptolemy  Euergetea  in  Egypt.  This  monarch 
(ruled  him  with  some  degree  of  generosity,  but  hia 
accessor  Ptolemy  Pbilopator,  a  weak  and  suspicious 
prince,  soon  began  to  look  upon  him  with  an  evil  eye, 
and  at  last  kept  him  in  confinement.  The  Spartan 
naearch,  ia  a  fit  of  despair,  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  temporary  absence  of  Ptolemy  from  hia  capital, 
broke  forth  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  kept  in 
custody,  along  with  thirteen  of  his  friends,  and  en- 
'  dea roared  to  arowse  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of 
freed  Ma.  Bat,  finding  their  efforts  fruitless,  they  fell 
by  their  own  hands.   Cleomenes  had  bean  sixteen 


year*  king  of  Laconia.  With  him  ended  the  race  of 
the  Horaclidat,  which  had  so  long  sat  on  the  throne  of 
that  country.  Ptolemy  ordered  his  body  to  be  flayed 
and  nailed  to  a  eras*,  and  m*  children  to  be  put  to 
death.    (Ptut.,  Va.  Cleom.) 

Clbon,  an  Athenian,  bred  among  the  lowest  of  the 
people,  the  sen  of  a  tanner,  and  said  himself  to  have 
exercised  that  trade.  Of  extraordinary  impudence  and 
little  coarage,  slow  in  the  field,  bnt  forward  and  noisy 
in  the  assembly,  corrupt  in  practice  as  in  principle,  but 
boastful  ef  integrity,  end  supported  by  a  coarse  bat 
ready  eloquence,  bo  gained  auch  consideration  by  flat- 
tering the  lower  order*  and  railing  at  the  higher,  that 
he  stood  ia  the  situation  of  head  of  a  party.  By  an 
extraordinary  tram  of  circumatanoee  he  csme  off  vic- 
torious in  the  affair  of  Spbacteria,  the  Athenian  popu- 
lace having  chosen  him  one  of  their  generals.  Elated 
upon  this  with  the  idea  that  be  possessed  military  tal- 
ent*, he  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  commander  ef 
an  expedition  into  Thrace.  He  was  slain  in  a  battle  at 
Arophipolis  against  Brasidaa,  the  Spartan  general,  4H 
B.C.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Mitchell,  in  his  edition 
of  the  Acharnenses  of  Ariatephanee,  Appendix,  not* 
A,  and  compare  Thucyd.,  4,  28,  itqq. — Id.,  6,  3 — 
Id..  6,  ft,  teqq.) 

Clkon m,  I.  a  town  ef  ArgoUa,  northeast  of  Nemes, 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  ISO  stadia  from  Argon 
and  eighty  from  Corinth ; .  he  adds,  that  it  waa  situated 
on  a  rock,  and  earroonded  by  watte,  which  juatified  the 
epithet  applied  to  it  by  Homer  (17.,  3, 870).  Hercules 
waa  said  to  have  defeated  and  slain  the  Elean  chief 
celled  Monroes,  near  Cleonsj.  (Pindar,  Otynp.,  10, 
36. — Compare  ApoUodom,  3,  6, 1.)  We  learn  from 
Pindar  that  games  were  there  solemnized.  (Hem.,  4, 
86  —  Aid.,  10,  78.)  Dodwell  states,  that  the  ruins 
of  Cleom*  are  to  be  seen  on  the  site  now  called  Cour- 
tete.  They  occupy  •  circular  hill,  which  seems  to 
have  been  completely  covered  with  buildings.  On 
the  side  of  the  hilt  are  six  ancient  terrace-walls,  rising 
one  above  another,  on  which  the  houses  snd  streets 
were  situated.  (Tsar,  vol.  3,  p.  206—  Clumdltr, 
vol.  8,  p.  888.— GeWe  irm.  of  the  Mono,  p.  157.)— 
II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  peninsula  of  Athos, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcia. 
(Herod,,  7,  33. — Tfouyd.,  4,  109.— Cramer'*  Anc 
Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  360.) 

Clbopatsa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Idaa  and  Marpessa, 
and  the  wife  of  Meleager.  (Horn.,  B.,  9,  657.) — II. 
The  wife  of  Philip  of  Mscedon,  whom  that  monarch 
married  after  he  had  repudiated  Olyropias.  (Jurrin, 
9, 6.)  After  the  death  of  Philip,  Olympiaa  compelled 
her  to  destroy  herself.  (Juttm,  9,  7.) — III.  A.  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  and  Olympiaa,  and  sister  to  Alexander 
the  Great.  She  married  Alexander  of  Epiros,  who 
fell  in  Italy.  (Jusrtn,  »,  6,  1.)  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  of  Mscedon,  her  hand  was  sought  by  Per- 
diccaa  and  others  of  hia  general*,  but  she  was  put  to 
death  by  Antigonos.  (Diod.  Sic.,  80,  37. — Compare 
Diod.  Sic,  18,  S3,  and  Wetultng,  ad  /sc.)— IV.  A 
daughter  of  Mithradatea,  and  the  wife  of  Tigranea. 
(Juttin,  38,  3  .)— V.  A  daughter  of  Autiochua  III.  of 
Syria.  She  married  Ptolemy  V.,  king  'of  Egypt,  and 
waa  left  guardian  of  her  infant  aon  Ptolemy  VI.,  but 
abe  died  soon  after  her  husbsnd,  to  the  great  regret  of 
her  subjects. — VI.  A  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Philometor, 
waa  the  wife  of  three  kings  of  Syria,  and  the  mother  of 
four ;  namely,  of  Antiochua  Dionysius,  by  her  first  hus- 
band Alexander  Bales ;  of  Selencus  V.  and  Antiochua 

VIII.  ,  by  Demetrius  Ntcator ;  and,  lastly,  of  Antiochus 

IX.  ,  surnamed  Cyxieenna,  by  Antiochus  Euergetea  or 
Sidetes.  She  was  compelled  by  her  son,  Antiochus 
VIII.,  to  drink  the  poison  which  she  had  prepared 
for  him,  B.C.  130. — VII.  The  moat  famous  of  the 
name  was  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Auletea,  and  rs- 
markaUe  for  her  beauty  and  personal  accomplishments. 
According  to  the  usage  of  the  Akxandrean  court,  aha 
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CLEOPATRA. 

married  her  eldest  brother  Ptolemy  XII.,  and  began 
to  reign  with  him  in  her  seventeenth  year.  Both  she 
and  her  husband,  being  minors,  were  placed  by  the 
will  of  their  father  under  the  guardianship  of  Rome, 
an  office  which  the  senate  transferred  to  Pompey.  An 

'  insurrection  breaking  out  in  the  Egyptian  capital  soon 
after  the  commencement  of  this  reign,  Cleopatra  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  tide  of  popular  fury,  and  to 

,  flee  into  Syria,  where  she  sought  protection  in  tempo- 
rary exile.  The  flight  of  this  princess,  though  mainly 
arising  from  the  tumult  just  mentioned,  was  unques- 
tionably accelerated  by  the  designs  of  the  young  king 
and  his  ambitious  ministers.  Their  object  became 
manifest  when  Cleopatra,  after  a  few  months'  residence 
in  Syria,  returned  towards  her  native  country  to  resume 
her  seat  on  the  throne.  Ptolemy  prepared  to  oppose 
her  by  force  of  arms,  and  a  civil  war  would  inevitably 
have  ensued,  had  not  Cesar  at  that  very  juncture 
sailed  to  the  coast  of  Egypt  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  A 
secret  interview  soon  took  place  between  Cleopatra 
and  the  Roman  general.  She  placed  herself  on  board 
a  small  skiff,  under  the  protection  of  Apollodorus,  ■ 
Sicilian  Greek,  set  sail  from  the  coast  of  Syria,  reach- 
ed the  harbour  of  Alexandres  in  safety,  and  had  herself 
conveyed  into  the  chamber  of  the  Roman  commander 
in  the  form  of  a  large  package  of  goods.  The  strata- 
gem proved  completely  successful.  Cleopatra  was 
now  in  her  twentieth  year,  distinguished  by  extraordi- 
nary personal  charms,  and  surrounded  with  all  tho 
graces  which  give  to  those  charms  their  greatest  pow- 
er. Her  voice  sounded  liko  the  sweetest  music ;  and 
she  spoke  a  variety  of  languages  with  propriety  and 
esse.  She  could,  it  is  said,  assume  all  characters  at 
will,  which  all  alike  became  her,  and  the  impression 
that  was  made  by  her  beauty  was  confirmed  by  the  fas- 
cinating brilliancy  of  her  conversation.  The  day  after 
this  singular  meeting,  Cesar  summoned  before  him  the 
king,  as  well  as  tho  citizens  of  Alexandres,  and  made 
arrangements  for  the  restoration  of  pescc,  procuring 
Cleopatra,  st  the  same  time,  her  share  of  the  throne. 
Pothmus,  however,  one  of  Ptolemy's  ministers,  in 
whose  intriguing  spirit  all  the  dissensions  of  the  court 
had  originated,  soon  stirred  up  a  second  revolt,  upon 
which  the  Alexandrean  war  commenced;  in  which 
Ptolemy  was  defeated,  and  loat  his  life  by  drowning. 
Cesar  now  proclaimed  Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt ;  but 
she  was  compelled  to  take  her  brother,  the  younger  Ptol- 
emy, who  was  only  eleven  years  old,  ss  her  husband  and 
colleague  on  the  throne.  The  Roman  general  contin- 
ued for  some  time  at  her  court,  and  she  bore  him  a  son, 
called,  from  the  name  of  his  father,  Cessrion.  During 
the  six  years  which  immediately  followed  these  events, 
the  reign'  of  Cleopatra  seems  not  to  have  been  dis- 
turbed by  insurrection,  nor  to  have  been  assailed  by 
foreign  war.  When  ber  brother,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
demanded  his  share  in  the  government,  Cleopatra  poi- 
aoned  him,  and  remained  sole  possessor  of  the  regal 
authority.  The  dissensions  among  the  rival  leaders 
who  divided  the  power  of  Cesar,  had  no  doubt  nearly 
involved  her  in  a  contest  with  both  parties ;  but  the 
decisive  issue  of  the  battle  of  Philippi  relieved  ber 
from  the  hesitation  under  which  some  of  her  measures 
appear  to  have  been  adopted,  and  determined  her  in- 
clinations, as  well  ss  her  interests,  in  fsvour  of  the 
conquerors.  To  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing her  conduct,  Antony  summoned  her  to  attend  him 
in  .Cilicia,  and  the  meeting  which  she  gave  him  on  the 
river  Cydnus  has  employed  the  pen,  not  only  of  the 
historian,  but  of  the  prince  of  English  dramatists. 
(Shaktpean,  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  act  1,  scene  1.) 
The  artifices  of  this  fascinating  princess,  now  in  ber 
twenty-fifth  year,  so  far  gained  upon  Antony,  as  not 
only  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  his  original  purpose  of 
subjecting  her  kingdom  to  the  payment  of  tribute,  but 
entirely  to  lull  his  ambition  to  aleep,  and  make  him 
sacrifice  his  great  stake  aa  a  candidate  for  the  em- 
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pire  of  the  world.   After  a  fruitless  attack  upon  Oa 
territory  of  Palmyra,  he  haatened  to  forget  tiiedugrace 
in  the  society  of  the  Egyptian  queen,  passing  Kteral 
months  at  Alexandres  in  the  most  foolish  and  puerile 
dissipation.    The  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  subsequent 
marriage  with  Octavia,  delayed  for  a  lime  the  criaia 
which  bis  ungoverned  passions  were  preparing  [« 
him.    But,  though  he  had  thus  extricated  himself  from 
the  snares  of  Alexandres,  his  inclinations  too  soon  re- 
turned to  that  unhappy  city ;  for  we  find  that  when 
he  left  Rome  to  proceed  against  the  Parisians,  he  de- 
spstched  in  sdvance  hia  friend  Fontciua  Capito,  to 
conduct  Cleopatra  into  Syria.    On  hia  return  from 
this  disgraceful  campaign,  he  encountered  still  deepet 
disgrace  by  once  mure  willingly  submitting  to  tint 
bondage  which  hsd  rendered  him  contemptible  in  the 
eyes  of  most  of  bis  followers. — Passing  over  events 
which  have  been  alluded  to  elsewhere  ( Kid.  Augustus), 
we  come  to  the  period  that  followed  the  battle  of  Ac- 
tium.    When  Octavius  advanced  against  Egypt,  and 
Antony  had  been  a  second  time  defeated  under  the 
walla  of  Alexandres,  Cleopatra  shut  herself  up  with  > 
few  attendants,  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  her 
treasures,  in  a  strong  building  which  appears  to  have 
been  intended  for  a  royal  sepulchre.    To  prevent  in- 
trusion by  friend  or  enemy,  she  caused  s  report  to  bs 
circulated  that  she  had  retired  into  the  monument  to 
put  herself  to  death.    Antony  resolved  to  follow  her 
example,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  sword ;  but  being 
informed,  before  he  expired,  that  Cleopatra  ws»  still 
living,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  into  her  pret- 
ence, and  breathed  his  last  in  ber  anna.  Octavios, 
after  this,  succeeded  in  getting  Cleopatra  into  his  pow- 
er, and  the  queen  at  first  hoped  to  subdue  him  by  her 
attractions ;  but  finding  at  laat  that  her  efforts  wen 
unavailing,  and  suspecting  that  her  life  was  spend 
onlv  that  abe  might  grace  the  conqueror's  triumph,  abe 
ended  her  dsys,  if  the  common  account  ia  to  he  cred- 
ited, by  the  bite  of  an  asp.    A  small  puncture  in  toe 
arm  wss  the  only  mark  of  violence  which  could  be  de- 
tected on  the  body  of  Cleopatra. ;  and  it  was  therefore 
believed  that  abe  had  procured  death  either  by  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  reptile,  or  by  the  scratch  of  s  poi- 
soned bodkin.    She  was  in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  hav- 
ing reigned  twenty-two  yean  from  the  death  of  bar 
father.    Octavius,  it  js  said,  though  deprived  bj  this 
act  of  suicide  of  the  greatest  ornament  of  his  spproacb- 
ing  triumph,  gave  orders  that  she  ahould  have  a  mu- 
nificent funeral,  and  that  her  body,  aa  she  desired, 
should  be  laid  by  that  of  Antony. — In  the  grave  of  Cle- 
opatra was  deposited  the  last  of  the  royal  race  of  the 
Ptolemies,  a  family  which  had  swayed  the  sceptre  of 
Egypt  for  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  years.   Of  the 
real  character  of  this  celebrated  queen  herself,  it  ie  not 
possible  to  speak,  at  this  distance  of  time,  with  any 
degree  of  confidence.    That  she  bad  beauty  and  tat 
ents  of  the  highest  order,  is  admitted  by  every  histo- 
rian who  has  undertaken  to  give  the  annala  of  her 
reign ;  and  that  she  was  accomplished  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  is  established  by  the  fact  of  her  being  a  gnat 
proficient  in  music,  and  mistress  of  nearly  all  the  lan- 
guages which  were  cultivated  in  her  age-    She  wis 
well  skilled,  for  example,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  she 
could  converse  with  Ethiopians,  Jews,  Arabians,  Syr- 
ians, Medes,  and  Persians,  without  an  interpreter.  If 
her  conduct  was  not  at  all  limes  strictly  pure,  we  must 
seek  for  an  apology  in  the  religion  and  manners  of  net 
country,  and  must  ascribe  the  most  glaring  of  her  frail- 
ties to  the  absurd  institutions  which  regulated  the  mat- 
rimonial connexions  of  the  G  raaco-  Egyptian  princet, 
snd  which  paid  no  respect  to  the  age,  affections,  01 
temper  of  the  parties.   (Plui.,  VU.  Cos.— Id  ,  Vti. 
Ant.—Encyctop.  Metropol  ,  div.  3,  vol.  S,  p.  345.) 

Cliopatris,  a  city  of  Egypt,  at  The  head  of  the  Si  ' 
nus  Arsbicus,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aru- 
noe.   (Fid.  Arainoe,  VI.) 
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Climax,  a  narrow  passage  on  the  coast  of  Lycra, 
mar  Phaselis.    (Kid.  Phasebs.) 

Curias,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  and  mori- 
on, 690  years  before  the  Christian  era.  (JSlian, 
f.  H.,  14,  S3.) — II.  An  Athenian,  said  by  Herodotus 
(8,  IT,  to  have  been  the  bravest  of  his  countrymen 
n  the  battle  fought  against  the  Persian  fleet  at  Ar- 
irninun:  and  the  Athenians  an  said  by  the  same 
miter  to  have  conducted  themselves  on  that  occasion 
nth  the  greatest  valour  of  any  of  the  Greeks. — This 
Clinias  was  the  father  of  the  celebrated  Alcibiades. 
He  married  Dinomsche,  the  daughter  of  Megacles, 
grandson  to  Agariste,  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  ty- 
rant of  Sicyon.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  Coronea. 
Corauh  the  learned  note  or  Valckenaer  (ad  Herodot., 
I  e.)  (or  other  particulars  respecting  this  Clinias. — 
IlL  The  father  of  Aratus,  killed  by  Abantidas,  B.C. 
113.  (Fid.  Aratus  II.) 

Cue,  one  of  the  Muses.  She  presided  over  histo- 
ry, and  was  generally  represented  as  holding  a  half- 
opened  rolL  The  invention  of  the  cithara  was  ascribed 
ts  her.  Having  drawn  on  herself  the  anger  of  Venus, 
by  taunting  her  with  her  passion  for  Adonis,  Clio  was 
mspued  by  die  goddesa  with  love  for  Pierus,  the  son 
of  Magnea,  and  bore  him  a  son  named  Hyacinthus. 
(ApsOod.,  \,  S,  8,  eeqq.)  Her  name  (KXeto)  is  de- 
rived from  KActoc  (Ionic  for  eXtoc),  glory,  renown, 
tut.,  because  she  celebrates  the  glorious  actions  of  the 
good  snd  brave. 

Cli-tobucsus,  a  native  of  Carthage.  (Diog.  La- 
erf.,  4,  67,  mm .)  In  his  early  years  be  acquired  a 
fondness  for  learning,  which  induced  him  to  visit 
Greece  for  the  purpose  of  attending  the  schools  of  the 
ptodoaopbers.  From  the  time  of  his  first  arrival  in 
Athens  be  attached  himself  to  Csrnesdes,  snd  con- 
tnraed  his  disciple  until  his  death,  when  he  became 
has  successor  in  the  academic  chair.  He  studied  with 
great  industry,  snd  made  himself  master  of  the  systems 
of  the  other  schools ;  but  professed  the  doctrine  of  sus- 
pension of  ascent,  ss  it  had  been  taught  by  his  master. 
Cicero  relates,  that  be  wrote  four  hundred  books  upon 
philosophical  subjects.  At  an  advanced  age  he  was 
seized  with  s  lethargy.  Recovering  in  some  measure 
the  use  of  his  faculties,  he  said,  "The  love  of  life 
deceive  me  no  longer,"  and  laid  violent  bands 
i  himself.    He  entered,  as  we  have  said,  upon  the 

 j  of  preceptor  in  the  academy  immediately  after  the 

■rath  of  Csrnesdes,  snd  held  it  thirty  years.  According 
to  Cicero,  he  taught  that  there  is  no  certain  criterion 
by  which  to  judge  of  the  truth  of  those  reports  which 
we  receive  from  the  senses,  and  that,  therefore,  a  wise 
ansa  will  either  wholly  suspend  his  assent,  or  decline 
giving  a  peremptory  opinion ;  but  that,  nevertheless, 
men  are  strongly  impelled  by  nature  to  follow  proba- 
bility. His  moral  doctrine  established  a  natural  alli- 
ance between  pleasure  and  virtue.  He  was  a  professed 
enemy  to  rhetoric,  and  thought  thst  no  place  should  be 
allowed  in  society  to  so  dangerous  an  art.  (Sat. 
Bmp.  adv.  Khet ,  4  SO. — Enfield**  Hittory  of  Pktlot- 
tfky,  vol.  1,  p.  258.) 

CuTonn us,  s  river  of  Umbria,  rising  in  the  vicinity 
of  Spoletam,  and  falling  into  the  Tinia,  and  both  to- 
gether into  the  Tiber.  The  modem  name  of  the  Cli- 
tramus  is  Clitumo.  It  was  famous,  according  to 
Virgil,  for  its  milk-white  herds,  selected  as  victims  in 
the  celebration  of  the  triumph.  (Virg-,  Georg.,  2, 
146  — Proper*.,  8,  el.  18,  26.— Srf.  Sal,  8,  452  — 
In.,  12,  13. — CUud.,  6,  Cow.  Ho*.,  606.)  The 
beautiful  description  which  the  younger  Pliny  (Ep., 
i,  8)  has  left  us  of  this  sacred  river  and  its  little  tem- 
ple, the  rains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  near  the 
passhoosi  of  Le  Verre,  between  FoUgno  and  Spoleto, 
will  be  read  with  most  pleasure  in  the  original. 
(Compare  Vemti,  Dsecrvazioni  topra  il  Jaime  Cli- 
orsoso,  id  too  Culto  e  Tempio,  Rom.,  1773,  4to  — 
eraser's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  870.)  According 
Z  s 


to  Eustace,  white  herds  are  still  seen  wanderingover 
the  rich  plain  watered  by  this  river.  (CUuticalTour, 
vol.  1,  p.  382.)  . 

Clitos,  a  familiar  friend  and  foster-brother  of  Al- 
exander, who  hsd  saved  the  king's  life  in  battle.  Al- 
exander killed  him  with  a  javelin  in  a  fit  of  inebriety, 
because,  at  a  feast,  be  preferred  the  actions  of  Philip 
to  those  of  his  son.    (Vii.  Alexander.) 

Cloacina,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
the  closes).  These  closes  were  sewers  for  carrying 
off  the  filth  of  the  city.  The  main  one  was  called 
Cloaca  Maxima.  From  what  remains  of  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  at  the  present  day,  we  may  infer  that  the 
praise  which  the  ancients  bestowed  on  the  Roman 
cloaca  generally  was  not  unmerited.  The  first  closes) 
were  constructed  by  the  two  Tsrquins.  Tarquinius 
Priscus  drained  the  low  grounds  of  the  city  about  the 
Forum,  and  the  valleys  lying  between  the  hills  (the 
Palatine  and  Capitoline),  by  closes;,  which  were  carried 
into  the  Tiber.  (Lie.,  1,  38.)  But  the  draining  was 
imperfect,  and  the  Cloaca  Maxima  wss  in  consequence 
built  by  Tarquinius  Ssperbus.  (Lto.,  1,  66.)  It 
crossed  the  Roman  Forum  beneath  the  level  of  the 
pavement,  and  in  ancient  times  it  is  ssid  that  the 
tunnel  was  so  huge  that  a  wagon  loaded  with  hay 
could  easily  pass  under  it.  (Strabo,  236.)  Pliny  ex- 
presses his  wonder  at  the  solidity  and  durability  of  this 
great  undertaking,  which,  after  a  lapae  of  800  yean, 
still  remained  uninjured  and  entire  (36,  16).  At 
the  present  day,  however,  all  that  we  aee  of  it  is  the 
upper  part  of  a  gray  massy  arch  of  peperin  stone,  aa 
solid  ss  the  day  it  was  built,  through  which  the  water 
almost  imperceptibly  flows.  Though  choked  up  nearly 
to  its  top  by  the  artificial  elevation  of  the  surface  of 
modern  Rome,  it  is  curious  to  see  it  still  serving  as 
the  common  sewer  of  the  city,  after  the  lapse  of  nearly 
three  thousand  years.  When  the  Tiber,  into  which  it 
flows,  is  flooded,  the  water  in  the  cloaca  is  driven  back 
so  as  to  rise  above  the  keystone  of  the  arch,  and  bide 
it  from  view.  When  the  Tiber  is  low,  not  only  this 
arch,  but  also  the  arch  through  which  it  discharges  its 
sordid  flood  into  the  river,  may  be  seen  from  the 
Ponte  Rolto,  or  still  more  distinctly  from  the  river 
itself.  Dionysius  informs  us  (3,  67),  that  it  cost  the 
state  the  enormous  sum  of  1000  talents  to  hsve  the 
closes)  cleaned  and  repaired.  We  bear  also  of  ether 
sewers  being  made  from  time  to  time  on  Mount  Aven- 
tine  snd  other  plsces,  by  the  censors  M.  Csto  and  Va- 
lerius Flaccos  (Lr».,  89,  44),  but  more  especially,  by 
Agrippa,  who,  according  to  Pliny  (I.  «.),  ia  said  to 
have  introduced  whole  rivers  into  these  hollow  chan- 
nels, on  which  the  city  was,  ss  it  were,  suspended, 
and  thus  wss  rendered  subterrsneeusly  navigable. 
(Compare  Strabo,  I.  c.—Caseiod.,  Var.  Ep.,  8,  30.) 
It  would  seem,  according  to  the  common  account, 
that  toe  early  cloaca)  were  at  first  carried  through  the 
streets ;  but  thst,  through  want  of  regularity  in  rebuild- 
ing the  city  after  it  waa  burned  by  the  Gauls,  they  in 
many  places  passed  under  private  houses. — Some 
architects,  in  order  to  support  their  improbable  theory 
that  the  construction  of  the  arch  was  not  known  even 
in  Greece  (where  the  art  had  reached  a  perfection  it 
will  never  more  attain)  till  about  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  have  attempted  to  controvert 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  snd  attribute  it  to 
s  much  later  period.  (Compare  Hirt,  Geeck.  dtr 
Bauhmet,  vol.  2,  p.  133,  snd  Midler,  Etnuker,  vol. 
1,  p.  250.)  Bot  if  it  had  really  been  rebuilt,  aa  a  late 
learned  antiquary  chose  to  imagine,  by  Augustus, 
would  it  have  escaped  the  notice  of  Suetomusl  or 
would  Livy,  that  minute  and  accurate  historian,  who 
extols  its  grandeur  snd  antiquity,  and  carefully  chron- 
icles the  erection  of  every  temple  and  basilica,  have 
failed  to  record  such  a  work  as  this,  which  must 
hsve  been  executed  before  bis  own  eyes,  and  by  the 
very  prince  in  whose  court  he  was  l'T'°K*    On  the 
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contrary,  he  expressly  says,  "  that  Tssqoin  made  the 
gnat  subterranean  cloaca  to  cany  off  the  filth  of  the 
city,  s  work  to  vast  that  even  the  magnificence  of  the 
preterit  age  haa  not  been  able  to  equal  it."  (itm.,  1, 
66.)  Pliny  also,  who  recurds.  its  repair  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  expressly  say*,  that,  after  809  yean,  this 

ramm'xm  maximum  continued  as  strong  as  when 
built  by  Tarquin.  It  may,  indeed,  aeem  incredi- 
ble, that  the  Romans,  in  that  rode  age,  should  have 
been  capable  of  executing  so  noble  a  piece  of  arch i tec- 
tore;  but  Livy  tetta  us, "  that  Tarawa  sent  for  artists 
from  every  pan  of  Etruria,"  for  this  and  his  other  pah- 
lie  works.  Nothing  can  be  dearer  than  this  evidence 
of  the  Cloaca  Maxima  being  the  work  of  tha  Tarquins ; 
and  its  denial  only  affords  one  of  the  many  proofs,  that 
antiquaries  will  pervert  or  overlook  facta  when  they 
interfere  with  their  favourite  theories.  This  cloaca, 
therefore,  is  doubly  interesting,  not  only  from  its  ex- 
traordinary grandeur  and  antiquity,  but  from  being, 
perhaps,,  the  sole,  and  certainty  the  finest,  remains  of 
Etrascen  architecture  that  have  come  down  to  our 
lanes,  {Rome  in  the  lath  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  349, 
not. — Compare  Bmgeee,  Antiquities  of  Borne,  vol.  2, 
p.  923.) 

Clouttbus,  one  of  the  companions  of  iEneas, 
from  whom  the  family  of  the  Cluentii  at  Romeelahned 
descent.    (Yirg.,  JEn.,  6,  128.) 

Clodii,  I.  a  sister  of  Clodiua  the  tribune,  and  a 
female  of  the  most  abandoned  character.  She  married 
Q.  Metellus  Celer,  and  was  suspected  of  having  pat- 
sen  ed  him. — II.  The  younger  sister  of  the  preceding, 
and  equally  infamous  in  character.  She  married  Lu- 
suUns,  but  waa  repudiated  by  him  for  her  scandalous 
asoduet.    (Plut..  Vat.  LmeuU) 

ClodIa  Lax,  I.  de  Cypro,  waa  brought  forward  by 
the  tribune  Clodius,  A.U.C.  696,  that  Cyprus  should 
be  taken  from  Ptolemy  and  made  a  Roman  province. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  puuiah  that  monarch  for 
having  refused  Clodius  money  to  pay  his  raosem  when 
taken  by  the  pirates,  and  to  remove  Cato  out  of  the 
tray  by  appointing  him  to  see  the  law  executed. — II. 
Another,  de  Magietratibus,  A.U.C.  696,  by  tha  same, 
h  forbade  the  censors  to  put  a  stigma  or  mark  of  .in- 
famy upon  any  person  who  had  not  been  actually  ac- 
cused snd  condemned  by  both  of  them.— III.  An- 
other, A.U.C.  695,  which  required  the  aame  diatrtbu- 
ton  of  com  among  the  people  gratia,  as  bad  been  given 
.ham  before  at  six  uiu  and  a  trietu  the  mod  hie. — IV. 
Another,  A.U.C.  695y  by  the  same,  de  Judieiu.  It 
called  to  an  account  such  as  had  executed  a  Roman 
citixen  without  a  judgment  of  the  people,  and  all  the 
formalities  of  a  trial.  Cicero  was  aimed  at  by  this 
law,  and  soon  after,  by  means  of  a  hired  mob,  was  actu- 
ally banished. 

Clonus,  Publtus,  a  Roman  descended  from  an  il- 
lustrious family,  but  notorious  as  a  bold  and-  reckless 
demagogue,  and  a  roan  of- the  moat  corrupt  morals. 
Besides  being  guilty  of  the  most  revolting  turpitude  in 
the  case  of  his  nearest  female  relatives,  he  introduced 
himself,  in  woman's  clothing,  into  the  house  of  Juliua 
Cesar,  with  improper  designs  against  Pompeia,  the 
wife  of  Cesar,  of  whom  he  waa  enamoured,  and 
who  waa  then  celebrating  the  mysteries  of  the  Bmu\ 
Den,  at  which  no  male  waa  allowed  to  be  present. 
He  was  tried  for  the  sacrilege,  but  escaped  punish- 
ment by  bribing  the  judges.  In  order  to  be  eligible  to 
toe  trihuneship,  he  relinquished  his  patrician  rank,  and 
had  himself  adopted  into  a  plebeian  family.  While 
flHmg  the  office  of  tribune  he  had  numerous  laws  paaa- 
ed,  favourable  to  the  people  and  adverse  to  the  patri- 
cians. He  procured  for  Cato,  whom-  he  detested,  the 
government  of  Cyprus,  in  order  thst  he  might  lose  his 
reputation  in  this  difficult  office,  and  along  with  it  the 
influence  which  he  enjoyed  at  Rome.  He  cherished 
equal  hatred  towards  Cicero,  whom  he  finally  succeed- 
ed in  driving  from  the  city.  So  troublesome  at  last 
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did  ho  become  even  to  his  own  party,  that,  in  order  to 
keep  him  in  check,  Pompey  procured  the  recall  of  Ci- 
cero from  exile,  which  be  could  not  effect,  however, 
without  the  strenuous  aid  of  the  tribune  Milo;  and 
not  long  after  Clodius  was  slain  in  a  conflict  that  took 
place  between  bis  followers  and  those  of  Milo.  (Cic., 
Or.  pro  Mil  — Pint.,  Vit.  Cic) 

Ci.ce ma,  a  Roman  virgin,  given  aa  a  hostage  to  Por- 
senna. According  to  the  old  Roman  legend,  when 
Porsenna  and  the  Komsns  made  a  peace  after  the  af- 
fair of  Muciua  Scevola,  the  latter  people  gave  hostages 
to  the  king,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens,  children  ot 
noble  parents,  aa  a  pledge  that  they  would  truly  keep 
the  peace  which  had  been  made.  It  happened,  aa  the 
camp  of  the  Etrurians  waa  near  the  Tiber,  that  dosha, 
one  of  the  maidens,  escaped  with  her  companions,  and 
fled  to  the  brink  of  the  river ;  and,  aa  the  Elruriana  pur- 
sued them,  they  all  rushed  into  the  water  and  swam  in 
safety  across  the  stream.  But  the  Romans,  jealous  of 
their  reputation  for  goad  faith,  sent  them  all  back  to 
tha  camp  of  Porsenna.  Not  to  bo  outdone  in  gener- 
osity, the  monarch  gave  her  and  her  female  compaa 
ion*  their  freedom,  and  permitted  her  to  take  with  hat 
half  of  tha  youths  ;  whereupon,  with  tha  delicacy  of  a 
Roman  maiden,  aba  selected  those  only  who  were  of 
tender  years.  The  Romans  raised  an  equestrian 
statue  in  honour  of  her,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  Sa- 
cred Way.  (Lie.,  2, 13.)  She  was  also  rewarded  with 
a  hone  and  arms.  (Fragm.  Dion.  Cat*.,  4. — Bekker, 
Anted.,  I,  p.  183,  8.)  There  is  another  story,  that 
Tarquinius  feH  upon  the  hostages  aa  they  were  con- 
ducted into  the  Etrurian  camp ;  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Valeria,  who  fled  back  to  the  city,  massacred 
them  aU.    (Pirn.,  34,  13.) 

Clotho,  the  youngest  of  the  three  Pares),  daughters 
of  Jupiter  and  Themis.  (Fid.  Pares).)  She  held  tha 
distaff,  snd  spun  the  thread  of  life,  whence  her  name 
(xhideiv,  to  spin). 

Cldentids,  a  Roman,  who,  at  hie  mother's  inbtiga 
tkm,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  his  stepfather 
Oppisnicus.  He  waa  defended  with  great  ability  by 
Cicero,  in  an  oration  which  is  still  extant.  (Fid.  Ci- 
cero.) 

Ci.oaieM,  new  Clausi,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Cianis.  Ita  more  ancient  name  was  Camera. 
(Lie.,  10,  35.— Compare  Mulier,  Etnuktr,  voL  1,  p. 
193,  where  the  name  Camera  or  Camera  is  regarded 
aa  a  proof  of  the  place's  having  been  originally  pos- 
sessed by.  tha  Umbrian  race  of  the  Camertes.  Con- 
sult also  Cbuer,  It.  Ant.,  vol.  3.  p.  667.)  The  Gaum 
under  Brennua  besieged  it,  but  marched  to  Rome  with- 
out taking  it.  It  was  at  Clusium  that  Porsenna  held 
his  court ;  and  near  this  city  be  erected  for  himself  tha 
splendid  mausoleum  of  which  Pliny  has  transmitted  to 
ua  a  description  on  the  authority  of  Varro.  (Piin.,36, 
13.)  The  whole  account  teems  to  bear  no  small  ap- 
pearance of  fiction ;  for,  had  so  oh  a  stupendous  work 
really  existed,  some  traces  of  it  would  surely  have  re- 
mained, not  merely  in  Pliny's  day,  but  even  in  tha 
present  age. — Pliny  (3,  5)  makes  a  distinction  between 
Clusium  Vetus  and  Novum ;  and  a  village,  named 
Chiuti,  supposed  to  represent  the  tatter,  is  pointed  out 
at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  north  of  Arexzo,  in  con- 
firmation of  this  distinction.  (Cramer's  Ane.  IttJ), 
vol  1,  p.  319.) 

Cldsios,  I.  or  Clssios,  a  river  of  Gallia  Transpada 
na,  rising  among  the  Eugsnei,  and  flowing  between  tha 
Lake  Benacua  and  the  river  Mela.  It  is  now  the  Chit**, 
or  CU«o,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Ogtio. — II.  The 
surname  of  Janus,  when  his  temple  waa  shut.  (Ostd, 
FatU,  1.  130.) 

Clvhini,  I.  a  daughter  of  Oceanoa  and  Tethya, 
who  married  Iapetus,  by  whom  she  hsd  Atlas,  Prome 
theus,  Menostins,  snd  Epimetheus.  (Heriod,  Thatg. 
608,  etff.) — II.  The  mother  of  Pbaethon.  (Oeid.  Met. 
1,  766.)— III.  A  female  servant  of  Helen,  who  ae 
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romps  nied  her  mistress  to  Troy  when  she  eloped  with 
Pari*,   (Orid,  Htroid ,  17,  36?.— Horn.,  M.,  8,  144.) 

Clvmneidbb,  a  patronymic  given  to  Phaethea's 
niters,  who  were  daoghtere  of  Crymene. 

Cltkea  (called  by  the  Greek  writers  Aans),  now 
AUMa,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria,  33  miles  east  of 
Carthage.  It  waa  built  upon  a  proawotory  which  was 
■baped  like  a  shield.  Agathocles  seized  upon  this 
place  when  be  landed  in  Africa,  fortified  it,  and  sate 
it,  from  the  shape  of  the  promontory,  the  name  of  As- 
ps  (**a  shield"  in  Greek,  same  as  Clyfau  in  Latin). 
The  natives  called  she  promontory  Tapkita.  This 
town  served  no  a  stronghold  to  Reguloa  m  the  first 
Punic  war.    (Luean,  4,  680. — Lit.,  ST,     — Cm., 

b  a,  %  ») 

Clytchhsstea,  a  daughter  of  Tyndaroe,  king  of 
Sparta,  by  Leda.  She  waa  bora,  together  with  bar 
brasher  Castor,  from  one  of  the  eggs  which  her  mother 
brought  forth  after  her  amour  with  Jupiter,  under  the 
form  of  a  swan.  She  married  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Myceos).  When  this  monarch  went  to  the  Trojan  war, 
be  left  bis  wife  and  family,  and  all  his  strain,  to  the  care 
of  his  relation  .dEgisthu*.  Bnt  the  latter  proved  un- 
faithful to  bis  treat,  corrupted  Clytemneetra,  and  usurp- 
ed the  throne.  Agamemnon,  on  his  return  home,  waa 
■■ordered  by  bis  guilty  wife,  who  was  herself  after- 
ward slain,  along  with  jEgisthus,  by  Orestes,  eon  of 
the  deceased  monarch.  (Consult,  for  a  detailed 
account,  the  articles  Agamemnon  and  Orestes.) 

C.HDoe,  r  town  and  promontory  of  Doris  in  Cans, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  catted  Triopiom. 
The  founder  of  the  place  le  said  to  have  been  Tnopam 
(Dial.,  9,  61.— Pause*.,  10,  2.)  From  him  H  re- 
ceived at  first  the  name  of  Triopiom,  which  at  a  later 
period  was  confined  merely  to  the  promontory  on  which 
it  stood.  (Seuiax,  p.  38  —  Herodot.,  1,  174.)  Tonus 
was  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  had  three  temples 
erected  to  her,  under  the  several  surnames  of  Doritis, 
Acnea,  and  Euploea.  In  the  laat  of  these  stood  a  cele- 
brated statue  of  the  goddess,  the  work  of  Prsxiteiea. 
(Aaat,  1, 1.— Pit*.,  86. 5.— Her.,  (¥., 8,  29.— Cc- 
tmlL,  36,  II.)  Ntcomedes  of  Bithynia  wished  to  pur- 
chase this  admirable  production  of  the  chisel,  and  actual- 
ly offered  to  liquidate  the  debt  of  C nidus,  which  waa  very 
considerable,  if  the  citizen*  would  cede  it  to  him ;  but 
they  refused  to  part  with  what  they  esteemed  the  glory 
of  their  city.  (Pfin.,1  c)  A  drawing  of  the  Venus 
of  Cnidue,  from  an  antique  statue  found  near  Rome, 
is  given  by  Flat  man,  at  the  end  of  his  lectures  on 
sculpture  (pi.  23).  The  shore*  of  Cnidue  furnished  in 
ancient  times,  as  they  do  now,  a  great  abundance  of 
fishes.  The  wines  were  fa  moss,  and  Theophrsstos 
speaks  of  the  Cntdtan  onions  as  of  a  particular  species, 
being  very  mild,  and  not  occasioning  tears.  Cnidos 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  famous  mathematician  and 
astronomer  Eudoxsa;  of  Agatbarcmdas,  Theopompos, 
and  C testa s.  It  is  now  a  mate  neap  of  ruins ;  and 
the  modern  name  of  the  promontory  is  Cape  Oho. 
(Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  836.)  An  account 
cf  the  rukis  of  Cnidns  is  given  in  Clarke's  Travel*, 
v*  3,  p  361,  from  Waipofe'a  M8.  Journal. 

Gnoses  (Kweof,  more  correct  than  Cnossvs, 
KruomSf,  if  we  follow  the  language  of  coins  sad  in- 
scriptions), the  royal  city  of  Crete,  on  the  northern 
coast,  at  a  email  distance  from  the  sea.  Its  earlier 
name  was  Caeratne,  which  appellation  waa  given  also 
to  the  inconsiderable  stream  that  flowed  beneath  its 
wans.  (Strab.,  476.)  It  was  indebted  to  Minos  for 
all  it*  importance  and  splendour.  That  monarch  is 
said  to  Have  divided  the  island  into  three  portions,  in 
each  of  which  be  founded  a  large  city  ;  and  fixing  his 
residence  at  Cnosas.  it  became  the  capital  of  the  king- 
dom. (Died.  Sic.^H,  78.)  It  waa  here  that  Deda- 
lsa  cultivated  his  art,  and  planned  the  celebrated  lab- 
yrinth. Cnosua  long  preserved  its  rank  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Crete,  and,  by  hs  alliance  with  Oortyna, 


obtained  the  dominion  of  nearly  the  whole  island.  Tv* 
vestiges  of  this  city  are  discernible  at  the  present  daw, 
to  the  east  of  die  town  of  Condi*,  which  has  commu- 
nicated to  the  island  its  present  name.  The  precise 
site  of  the  rains  is  called  Long  Carta**.  (Cramer's 
Am.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  868,  eeqq.)  The  name  of  this 
city  is  sometimes  written  with  an  initial  G,  aa  Gno- 
ses, and  the  V  occurs  actually  on  some  coins,  bnt  the 
more  common  initial  letter  in  Greek  inscriptions  and 
en  coins  ia  the  K.  (Compare  Raeche,  Lex.  Sm 
Ifum.;  vol.  3,  col.  648,  eeeq.) 

CocIi.ee,  a  king  of  Sicily,  who  hospitably  received 
Dwdalua,  when  he  fled  before  Minos.  When  Minos 
arrived  in  Sicily,  the  daughters  of  Coeaiae  destroyed 
him.    (Ovid,  Met.,  8,  361.) 

Coecaius  Naava.    Vie*.  Nerva  I. 

CoccvQTUs,  a  mountain  of  Argolis,  between  HaKew 
and  HeTmiene.  Its  previous  name  waa  Thorns* ; 
bat  it  received  the  appellation  of  Coecygius  from  the 
circumstance  of  Jupiter's  having  been  metamorphosed 
there  into  the  bird-  catted  Coccyx  (Kdtnvf )  by  the 
Greeks.  On  its  summit  was  a  temple  sacred  to  that 
god,  and  another  of  ApoRo  at  the  base.  (Peutemae, 

*.  »•)   

Coeiimm  PnoaoirreiiuM,  a  promontory  of  Bra- 
tram  m  Lower  Italy,  below  the  Sinua  Scylactus.  The 
modern  name  ia  Cape  SUto.  It  marked  the  separation 
between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas.  (Pebfb.,  8,  14. ) 

Coclss,  Poblius  Horatius  (or,  aa  Niebukr  gives  it, 
Marcus  Horatius),  a  Reman  who,  alone,  opposed  the 
whole  army  of  Porseime  at  the  head  of  a  bridge,  white 
bis  companions  behind  him  were  catting  off  the  com- 
munication with  the  other  shore.  When  the  bridge 
waa  destroyed,  Codes,  after  addressing  s  short  prayer 
to  the  god  of  the  Tiber,  leaped  into  the  stream,  and 
swam  across  in  safety  with  his  arms.  Ae  a  mark  of 
gratitude,  every  inhabitant,  while  famine  was  raging 
within  the  city,  brought  htm  all  the  previsions  be  could 
stmt  himself  of ;  and  the  state  afterward  raised  a  statue 
to  trim,  and  gave  him  as  much  land  aa  he  could  plough 
round  in  a  day.  (Lit.,  9,  10. — Diem.  Hal.,  I,  34.) 
Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  other  parts  of  the  story, 
that  portion  of  it  which  relates  to  the  land  ia  evidently 
mere  poetic  exaggeration.  Polybios  (6,  63)  makes 
Cedes  to  have  perished  in  the  river.  (Consult,  as 
regards  the  whole  legend,  the  remarks  of  Niebubr, 
Rom.  Hut ,  vol.  i.,  p.  476,  eeqq.,  Centr.  tranal.) — 
The  name  Ooclet  properly  means  "  a  person  blind  of 
one  eye."  It  appears  to  be  the  old  form  oclee  (from 
oeuhu),  with  a  harsh  initial  aspiration.  (Torre,  L. 
L.,  6,  8.) 

Coc  true,  a  river  of  Gpiras,  which,  according  to 
Ptoeaniae  (1,  17),  blended  it*  nauseous  waters  with 
those  of  the  Acheron.  Its  fancied  etymology  (from 
Ktm6a,  "  le  lament,"  •'  to  awii"),  the  unwholesome- 
ness  of  its  waters,  and,  above  dl,  its  proximity  to  the 
Acheron,  induced  the  poets  to  make  it  one  of  the  riv- 
ers of  the  lower  world.  (Tirg.,  Oeorg.,  3,  38. — 14., 
JBn.,  6,  397,  Ac.)—"  Leaving  Petamia,"  observes  aa 
intelligent  traveller,  "  we  passed  over  a  marsh  or  boar 
formed  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  Tata,  which 
is  probably  the  Coeytus  of  antiquity.  It  flows  from 
below  the  mountains  of  Margariti,  opposite  Parssw- 
tUa,  and,  after  skirting  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain, 
empties  itself  into  the  Acheron,  at  a  small  distance 
from  its  mouth,  below  the  village  of  Tekeahndee. 
Psusanias,  in  his  description  of  the  Acheron,  ii.timales 
that  the  Coeytus  also  flows  in  the  same  dam ;  and  no 
other  river  except  the  Acheron,  now  called  toe  serosa 
ro*  XotfXt,  and  (he  Tata,  is  to  be  discovered  in  the 
Phanari.  The  very  appellation  Tana  (fiati),  which  is 
an  expression  of  grief  or  aversion,  seems  to  strengthen 
the  conjecture ;  and  not  -only  this,  but  the  water  of 
the  Tata  exactly  coincides  with  the  expression  of 
Paussnias,  Mup  hrtpirearmrmt,  far  it  flow*  sktwfc* 
over  a  deep  muddy  aeil,  imbibing  noxious  aualitioe 
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from  innumerable  weeds  upon  iU  bank*,  and  occasion* 
the  greatest  part  of  the  malaria  of  the  plain."  (Hughe*, 
Travel*  in  Greece,  dec.,  vol.  S,  p.  311.— Compare 
Wordrworlh'*  Greece,  p.  864,  *eqq.) 

Cooanos  sinus,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  the 
Baltic.  Mela  (3,  3,  6)  represent*  it  aa  full  of  large 
and  small  islands,  the  largest  of  which  Be  calls  Scan- 
dinavia ;  ao  also  Pliny  (4,  13).  The  name  Codanua 
seems  to  have  some  reference  to  that  of  the  Goths  in 
sound.  The  modern  term  Baltic  appears  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic  Ball  or  Belt,  denoting  a  collection 
of  water ;  whence  also  the  name  of  the  straits,  Great 
and  Little  Belt.    (Malte-Brun,  Diet.  Geogr.,  p.  viii.) 

Codouannos,  a  surname  of  Darius  the  Third,  king 
ofPeraia.    (Vid.  Darius  HI.) 

Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens.  He  received  the 
sceptre  from  bis  father  Melanthua,  and  was  now  far 
advanced  in  years,  having  reigned  for  a  considerable 
time,  when  some  of  the  Dorian  states  united  their 
forces  for  the  invasion  of  Attica.  The  Dorian  army 
marched  to  Athena,  and  lay  encamped  under  its  walla ; 
and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  had  assured  them  of  success, 
provided  they  spared  the  life  of  the  Athenian  king. 
A  friendly  Delphian,  named  Cleomanlia,  disclosed  the 
answer  of  the  oracle  to  the  Athenians,  and  Codrua  re- 
solved to  devote  himself  for  his  country  in  a  manner 
not  unlike  that  which  immortalized  among  the  Ro- 
mans, at  a  later  date,  the  name  of  the  Decii.  He 
went  out  at  the  gate  disguised  in  a  woodman's  garb, 
and,  falling  in  with  two  Dorians,  killed  one  with  his 
bill,  and  was  killed  by  the  other.  The  Athenians 
thereupon  sent  a  herald  to  claim  the  body  of  their  king, 
and  the  Dorian  chiefs,  deeming  the  war  hopeless,  with- 
drew their  forces  from  Attica  —This  story,  which  con- 
tinued for  centuries  to  warm  the  patriotism  of  the 
Athenians,  has  been  regarded  by  some  as  altogether 
improbable.  It  would  seem,  however,  to  be  confirm- 
ed by  the  fact  mentioned  by  the  orator  Lycurgua 
(contra  Leocr.,  p.  158),  tbst  Cleomantis,  and  his  pos- 
terity, were  honoured  with  the  privilege,  of  abating  the 
entertainment  provided  in  the  Prytaneum  at  Athens 
for  the  guests  of  the  state.  But  we  scarcely  know 
how  the  current  tradition  is  to  be  reconciled  with  an- 
other preserved  by  Pausaniaa  (7,  25),  that  a  part  of 
the  Dorian  army  effected  their  entrance  by  night 
within  the  wails,  and,  being  surrounded  by  their  en- 
emies, took  refuge  at  the  altar*  of  the  Eumenides  on 
the  Areopagus,  and  were  spared  by  the  piety  of  the 
Athenians.  If,  however,  either  must  be  rejected  as  a 
fabrication,  this  last  haa  certainly  the  slighter  claim  to 
credit. — After  the  death  of  Codrus,  the  nobles,  taking 
advantage,  perhaps,  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a 
dispute  between  his  sons,  are  said  to  have  abolished 
the  title  of  king,  and  to  have  substituted  for  it  that  of 
arc/urn.  Thia  new  office  waa  to  be  held  for  life,  and 
then  transmitted  to  the  son  of  the  deceased.  The 
first  of  these  hereditary  archons  was  Medon,  son  of 
Codrus,  from  whom  the  thirteen  following  archons 
were  called  Mcdontidn,  as  being  his  lines!  descend- 
ants. (  Vid.  Arohontes.— ThirlwaW*  Hut.  of  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  276,  vol.  2,  p.  15.) 

CoELt  (K<h'&9),  or,  the  Hollow,  I.  the  northern  di- 
vision of  Elis. — II.  A  quarter  in  the  suburbs  of 
Athens,  appropriated  to  sepulchres.  Cimon  and  Thu- 
cydides  were  both  interred  in  this  place.  (Hcrodot., 
8, 103  —  PhU.,  Vit.  Citnon—Pautan.,  1, 23.)  Coele 
is  classed  by  Hesychius  among  the  Attic  demi  or  bor- 
ough*. Col.  Leake  places,  with  great  probability,  this 
hoUow  way  or  gate  "  to  the  south  of  the  acropolis, 
near  the  gate  of  LumbardJiari,  which  answers  to  the 
Port*)  Melitenses."  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
S,  p  836.) 

Cot i*ssvb1a  (KeO-n  Swpio),  or,  the  "  Hollow  Sy- 
ria," a  tract  of  country  between  the  ranges  of  Libanua 
and  Antilibanua  ;  in  Syria,  and  stretching  inland  from 
the  coast  as  far  a*  the  country  around  Damascus.  In 


the  time  of  Dioclesian  it  received  the  name  of  Pbx- 
nicia  Libanesis.  The  modem  appellation  is  given  by 
some  aa  El  Bokak.  (Mela,  1,  ll.—Plin.,  I,  12- 
Jornand.,  de  Regn.  Success.,  p.  66,  dec.) 

Colia  Lax,  a  law  passed  A.U.C.  630,  that  in  trial* 
for  treason  the  people  should  vote  by  ballot,  which 
had  been  excepted  by  the  Cassian  law.  (Consalt 
Cic.,  de  Leg.,  3,  16.) 

Coiliob,  a  young  Roman  of  considerable  talents 
and  acquirements,  but  of  dissolute  character,  who  hid 
been  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Cicero  on  his  first  intro- 
duction to  the  Forum.  Having  imprudently  engaged 
in  an  intrigue  with  Clodia,  the  well-known  sister  of 
Clodius,  and  having  afterward  deserted  her,  she  ac- 
cused him  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her,  and  of  having 
borrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to  procure  the  at- 
sassination  of  Dio,  the  Alexandrean  ambassador.  Ht 
was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  still  extant,  and 
obtained  an  acquittal.  We  find  him  subsequently  at- 
taining to  the  pratorahip,  and  engaging  eventually  in 
the  civil  contest,  in  which  he  lost  his  lite.  In  this,  u 
in  most  other  prosecutions  of  the  period,  s  number  of 
charges,  unconnected  with  the  main  one,  seem  to  hart 
been  accumulated  in  order  to  give  the  chief  accusation 
additional  force  and  credibility.  Cicero  had  thus  to 
defend  hi*  client  against  the  suspicions  arising  from 
the  general  libertinism  of  his  conduct.  Middleton  has 
pronounced  this  to  be  the  most  entertaining  of  the  ora- 
tions which  Cicero  ha*  left  ua,  from  the  vivacity  of 
wit  and  humour  with  which  be  treat*  toe  gallantries 
of  Clodia,  her  commerce  with  Cosltus,  sod,  in  J"*™1, 
the  gsyetie*  and  licentiousness  of  youth.  This  ora- 
tion was  a  particular  favourite  with  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Fox.  (Dunlop'e  Raman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p. 
309,  ttqq— Correspondence  of  Wakefield  and  Far, 
p.  50.) 

Colds,  one  of  the  earlier  deities,  and  the  spouse  of 
Terra.  He  is  the  tame  with  the  Grecian  Uranos. 
(Fid.  Uranus.) 

Catus  (Koiof ),  one  of  the  Titans,  son  of  Ceelus  and 
Terra,  or.  to  adopt  the  Grecian  phraseology,  of  Ura- 
nus and  Ge  (Gea).  Hia  name  indicates  his  cosmo- 
gonies! character,  being  derived  from  «afo,  "  toows." 
(Vid.  Titanes.)  He  waa  the  father  of  Lauras  by 
Phoebe.    (Hetiod,  Tkeog.,  404,  eeqq.) 

CoHoas.    Vid.  Legio. 

Colchi,  the  inhabitants  of  Colchis. 

Colchis,  a  country  of  Asia,  having  Iberia  on  the 
east,  the  Euxine  on  the  west,  Caucasus  on  the  north, 
and  Armenia  on  the  south.  It  is  famous  in  poetic 
legend*  aa  having  been  the  land  to  which  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  waa  directed  in  queat  of  the  golden 
fleece.  (Vid.  Argonauts.)  It  corresponds  at  the 
present  day  to  what  is  called  Mingretia.  Colchis 
abounded,  according  to  Strabo,  with  fruit  of  every 
kind,  and  every  material  requisite  for  navigation.  Its 
only  exceptionable  produce  was  the  honey,  which  bads 
bitter  taste.  The  linen  manufactured  here  was  in  high 
repute,  and  was  made,  according  to  Herodotus  (S,  106), 
after  the  manner  of  Egypt ;  the  two  kinds,  however, 
being  distinguished  from  each  other  by  name,  since  the 
Greeks  called  the  Colchian  by  the  name  of  Sardoniaa, 
but  that  which  came  from  Egypt  by  the  proper  name 
of  the  country.  This  species  of  manufacture,  together 
with  the  dark  complexion  and  crisped  locks  of  the  na- 
tives, were  so  many  arguments  with  the  ancients  to 
prove  them  of  Egyptian  origin,  independently  of  other 
proofs  drawn,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  their  lan- 
guage and  mode  of  life.  The  historian  farther  informs 
us,  that,  being  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  the 
Colchians  and  Egyptians,  he  inquired, from  nwuresof 
curiosity,  of  both  nations,  and  discovered  that  the  Col- 
chians had  more  recollection  of  the  Egyptians  than 
the  Egyptians  had  of  the  Colchians.  The  Egyptians, 
however,  told  him,  that  they  believed  the  Colchians  to 
have  been  descended  from  a  part  of  the  army  of  So 
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sostris,  left  behind  by  him  in  this  quarter  to  guard  the 
pisses  when  he  m  going  on  his  Scythian  expedition, 
sod  who  were  finally  established  here  as  a  military  colo- 
ny. Another  argument,  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  the 
Colchians  and  Egyptians,  is  drawn  by  Herodotus  from 
the  singular  circumstance  of  the  rite  of  circumcision 
being  common  to  both.  (Compare  Muhatkt,  Mot. 
Reck'..,  vol.  4,  $  185. — Manors,  m  Comment.  Soc. 
Reg.  Getting.,  yoL  14,  p.  807,  teqq.,  p.  211,  teqq.) 
— 1  be  account  hen  given  by  Herodotus  of  the  Col- 
chiaoa  has  elicited  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among 
modern  scholars.  Heereh,  for  example,  thinks  that 
the  Egyptian  colony  in  Colchis  owed  its  existence  to 
the  Eastern  custom  of  transplanting  vanquished  na- 
tions, either  in  whole  or  part,  to  other  and  more  dis- 
tant regions;  and  he  supposes  the  Colchian  settle- 
ment to  hare  been  the  result  of  some  such  transplanta- 
tion by  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  some  other  of  the  Asiatic 
moosrehs,  who  penetrated  into  Egypt.  (Idee*,  vol  1, 
pt.  1,  p.  405,  not.)  Holstenins  makes  the  Colchians 
to  have  been  a  colony  of  Jews,  transported  to  the 
•sores  of  the  Euxine  by  some  Assyrian  king.  (Bp. 
ed  inert,  ed.  Boittonad.,  p.  510.)  Michaeas  views 
them  as  of  Syrian  origin,  led  out  from  home  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  kingdom  of  Damascus.  (Mot.Recht., 
vol.  4,  4  185,  p.  18,  not.)  Hitter  maintains  a  theory 
altogether  different  from  any  of  the  preceding.  He 
nukes  the  Colchians  of  Indian  origin,  and  in  this 
way  explains  their  acquaintance  with  the  manufacture 
of  linen.  According  to  him  they  were  a  mercantile 
colony,  established  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic,  and  the  very  name  of  Sardonian, 
aa  appned  to  the  Colchian  linen,  he  traces,  along  with 
the  term  Stxdon  (XivAov,  "  fine  linen"),  to  the  land 
of  Serhnd  (Stmt)  at  India.    (Rater,  VorhaUe,  p.  35, 

Colias  PaoaoHToanm,  a  promontory  of  Attica, 
about  twenty  atadia  from  Phaleruro,  and  still  retaining 
its  ancient  name,  though  occasionally  designated  by 
that  of  Tritpurgoi.  Here  waa  a  temple  consecrated 
to  Venus,  another  to  the  goddesses  named  Genetyllides 
(Pautan.,  1,  1.— Strafe,  398),  and  also  chapels  of 
Pan  and  Ceres.  (JhTeurx.,  it  Pinto,  c.  11,  p.  674.) 
Coliw  waa  also  celebrated  for  its  earthenware.  (Phtt., 
it  Audit. — Op.,  ed.  Reiske,  vol.  6,  p.  163. — Etym. 
Mag. — fluid.)  Hitter  indulges  in  some  curious  spec- 
ulations on  the  name  Colias,  and  finds  in  it  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  religious  systems  of  the  eastern 
and  western  world.   (VorhoIU,  p.  64,  teqq.) 

Collatla,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  to  the  north  of  Ga- 
bii,  and  colonized  from  Alba.  It  was  rendered  famous 
in  Roman  history  by  the  self-immolation  of  the  chaste 
Locretis.  (ire.,  1,  68.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo  (289) 
it  was  little  more  than  a  Tillage.  The  ruins  of  this 
place  are  still  to  be  traced  on  a  hill,  which  from  thence 
has  obtained  the  name  of  CatUllacio.  (Nibby,  Viag- 
gio  Antuptarto,  vol.  1,  p.  240.)— II.  A  town  of  Apu- 
lia, near  Mount  Garganoe,  now  CoUxitmi.  (Plin.,  3, 
11.— Front,  it  Col.) 

Collitimus,  L.  Tarquinios,  grandson  of  Arons 
elder  brother  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  derived  bis 
surname  from  CoUatia,  where  he  resided,  and  with  the 
principality  of  which  he  was  invested.  Collalinua  waa 
jbe  husband  of  the  celebrated  Lucre tia ;  and,  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  he  and  Brutus  were  elected 
the  first  consuls.  His  relationship,  however,  to  the 
Tarquin  family  excited  distrust,  and  when  a  law  was 
passed  banishing  the  whole  Tarqninian  house,  he  was 
forced  to  lay  down  his  office  and  depart  from  Rome. 
He  ended  his  days  at  Lavinium.  (Jab.,  1,  60. — Id., 
2,8.) 

Colusa,  I.  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  on  Mount 
Qoirinalu,  so  called,  a  eolhbut  QtarinaH  et  Viminali. 
— It  was  called  also  QuirmoUt.  To  this  gate  Hanni- 
bal rode  up  and  threw  a  spear  within  the  city.  (Ovid, 
Fit.,  4, 871.)   II.  The  name  of  one  of  the  four  re- 


gions or  wards  into  which  Rome  waa  divided  by  Ssr 
vius  Tullius.  The  other  three  were  PaUtina,  Submr* 
rana,  and  EtquiUna.  (Ltv.,  6,  41. — Id.,  36,  10. — 
Pirn.,  34,  6.) 

Colon.*,  I.  a  city  of  Troas,  north  of  Larisss.  It 
ia  placed  on  the  coast  by  Scylax  and  others.  Pliny, 
however,  assigns  it  a  position  inland.  Straho  makes  i 
the  residence  of  a  Thracian  prince,  who  ruled  over  the 
adjacent  country,  and  also  the  island  of  Tenedos. 
(Maxnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  466.) — II.  A  town 
of  Mysis,  in  the  territory  of  Lampeacua.  (Anion,  1, 
18.— Strabo,  589.) 

ColonIa  Agzippina,  a  city  of  Germany,  on  the 
Rhine.    (Vid.  Agrippina  III.) 

Colohds,  a  demos  of  Attics,  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Academy,  near  Athens.  It  was  named  Hippeios, 
from  the  altar  erected  there  to  the  Equestrian  Nep- 
tune, and  is  rendered  so  celebrated  by  the  pray  of 
Sophocles  (QSdipus  at  Coionut)  as  the  scene  of  the 
Isst  adventures  of  (Edipus.  It  wss  the  native  borough 
of  the  poet,  and  is  beautifully  described  by  him  in  one 
of  the  choruses  of  the  same  play.  From  Thucydidas 
we  learn  that  Cotonus  wss  distant  ten  stadia  from  the 
city,  and  that  assemblies  of  the  inhabitants  were  on 
some  occasions  convened  at  the  temple  of  Neptune. 
(Thueyd.,  8,  07.) 

Colophon,  a  city  of  Ionia,  northwest  of  Ephesna. 
It  was  founded  by  Andnmon,  son  of  Codrus,  and  was 
situate  about  two  miles  from  the  coast,  its  harbour, 
called  Notium,  being  connected  with  the  city  by  means 
of  long  walla.  Colophon  waa  destroyed  by  Lysima- 
chua,  together  with  Lebedus,  in  order  to  swell  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  new  town  be  had  founded  at  Ephesna 
(Pautan.,  1,  9.— Died.  Sic.,  SO,  107.)  The  Colo- 
phonians  are  stigmatized  by  several  ancient  writers  aa 
very  effeminate  and  luxurious  (Athcnaut,  13,  p.  528), 
and  yet  8ttabo  says,  that,  at  one  period,  thia  place 
possessed  a  flourishing  navy,  and  that  ita  cavalry  was 
in  such  repute,  tbst  victory  followed  wherever  they 
were  employed.  Hence  arose  the  proverb  KoXo^um 
tmriStvai,  "  to  add  a  Colophonian,"  i.  e.,  to  put  the 
finishing  hand  to  an  affair.  The  scholiast  on  Plato, 
however,  gives  another  explanation  of  the  saying, 
which  appears  somewhat  more  probable,  though  ita 
authority  is  not  so  good.  He  states,  thst  the  Colo- 
phoniana  had  the  right  of  a  double  vote  in  the  general 
assembly  of  the  Ioniana,  on  account  of  the  aerviae 
they  had  rendered  the  confederacy  by  inducing  the  city 
of  Smyrna  to  join  it.  Hence  they  were  frequently 
enabled  to  decide  points  left  undetermined  from  a 
parity  of  soflrages.  (Schol.  ad  Plat.  Theatet.,  p.  319.) 
It  arose  from  mis  old  saying,  that,  in  the  early  periods 
of  the  art  of  printing,  the  account  which  the  printer 

£ve  of  the  place  and  date  of  the  edition,  being  the 
it  thing  printed  at  the  end  of  the  book,  waa  called 
the  Colophon.  This  city  was  one  of  the  places  which 
contended  for  the  birth  of  Homer,  and  was  unquestion- 
ably the  native  place  of  Mimnermus  and  Hermeaianax. 
It  waa  also  famed  for  its  resin,  whence  the  nsme  of 
Colophony,  otherwise  called  Spanish  wax,  and  Grecian 
reain.    (Cramer't  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  357,  teqq.) 

Colossi,  a  large  and  flourishing  city  of  Phrygia 
Pacatiana,  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  rivers  Lycus  and 
Meander.  Strabo  apesks  of  the  great  profile  accruing 
from  its  wool-trade.  One  of  the  first  Christian  church- 
es was  established  here,  and  one  of  St.  Paul'a  epistles 
waa  addressed  to  it.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  or  about  two  years  after  the  epistle  of  St.  Paul 
was  sent,  this  city  was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  Coloeee, 
being  in  a  ruinous  eta tey  made  way  for  a  more  modern 
town  named  Chorus,  which  was  built  at  a  abort  dis- 
tance from  it.  Some  remains  of  Coloasa  and  ita  more 
modern  successor  are  to  he  seen  near  each  other  on  the 
aite  called  Khonat,  or  Ka.na.tti,  by  the  Turks.  (Arun- 
dell'i  Seven  Churchet,  p.  92.)— Hierocles  writes  the 
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WDe  01  this  place  KalaoaM,  a  reading  given  also  by 
aameroua  M8S.  of  St.  Paul'a  Epiatlea.  But  Hetodo- 
taa,  Xenophon,  and  Strabo  give  the  more  customary 
forma,  and  they  have  also  On  their  aide  the  evidence 
ef  Ciuns,  the  authority  of  which  is  not  to  be  disputed. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Miner,  vol.  t,  p.  44.) 

Colossus,  a  celebrated  onsen  image  at  Rhodes, 
which  passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
world.  It  was  the  workmanship  of  Gas  res,  a  pupil  of 
Lysippua,  who  was  employed  twelve  years  in  making 
it.  Its  height  was  105  Grecian  feet ;  there  were  few 
persona  who  conld  encompass  the  thumb  with  their 
arm  a,  and  its  fingers  were  larger  than  most  autoes. 
It  was  hollow,  and  in  its  cavities  were  large  stones, 
placed  there  to  counterbalance  its  weight,  and  render 
jt  steady  on  its  pedestal.  The  cost  wss  800  talent* 
{nearly  $317,000),  and  the  money  was  obtained  from 
she  sale  of  the  machines  and  military  engines  which 
Demetrius  Poliorcetee  had  left  behind  him  when  he 
raised  the  aiege  of  Rhodes.  (Km.,  84,  18.)  The 
Colossus  is  generally  supposed  to  have  stood  with  dis- 
tended legs  upon  the  two  moles  which  formed  the 
entrance  pf  the  harbour.  As  the  city,  however,  bad 
Sara  harbours,  the  main  one,  and  a  second  one  much 
smaller,  within  which  their  fleets  were  secured,  it 
seems  more  natural  to  suppose  that  this  Colossus  was 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  this  latter  one,  inasmuch  as 
the  space  between  the  legs  at  the  base  could  not  have 
greatly  exceeded  fifty  feet ;  a  space  too  narrow  to  be  the 
entrance  to  the  main  harbour.  There  waa  a  winding 
staircase  to  go  up  to  the  top  of  the  statue,  from  whence 
ewe  might  discover  Syria,  and  the  ships  tbst  went  to 
Egypt.  It  was  erected  B.C.  300,  and,  after  having 
stood  about  fifty-six  years,  was  broken  off  below  the 
knees,  and  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake.  (Plin.,  I. 
t.)  '  Eusebius  says  that  this  occurred  in  the  second 
year  of  the  130th  Olympiad ;  but  Poiybius  seems  to 
place  it  a  little  later,  in  the  140th  Olympiad  (6,  88). 
The  same  writer  adds,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
avails  and  docks  were  thrown  down  at  the  same  time. 
It  remained  in  rums  for  the  spsce  of  894  years;  and 
the  Rhodians,  who  had  received  several  large  contri- 
butions to  repair  it,  divided  the  money  among  them- 
selves, and  frustrated  the  expectations  of  the  donors, 
by  ssying  that  the  oracle  of  Delphi  forbade  them  to 
raise  it  up  again  from  its  ruins.  (StroJs.,  653.)  In 
the  year  672  of  the  Christian  era,  it  waa  sold,  accord- 
ing to  Cedrenus,  by  the  Saracens,  who  were  masters 
of  the  island,  to  a  Jewish  merchant  of  Edesss,  who 
loaded  BOO  camels  with  the  brass.  Allowing  800 
pounds'  weight  for  each  load,  the  brass,  after  the  dim- 
inution which  it  bad  sustained  by  rust,  and  probably 
by  theft,  amounted  to  about  730,000  pounds'  weight. 
The  city  of  Rhodes  had,  according  to  Pliny,  100 
other  colossuaea,  of  inferior  size,  in  its  different  quar- 
ters.— Compare  the  remarks  of  Rhter  in  relation  to 
the  worship  of  the  sun,  which  prevailed  in  the  ear- 
liest periods  of  Rhodes,  and  the  connexion  between 
this  and  the  Colossus.  He  finds  also  his  accustomed 
soot  (Col-)  in  the  name  of  the  statue.  (VorhaUe,  p. 
104,  teqq.) 

Columblla  (L.  Junius  Moderatns),  an  ancient 
writer,  born  at  Gadee,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  or  Ti- 
berius, and  a  contemporary,  according  to  his  own  sc- 
oount,  of  Senecs  and  Celsus.  The  elder  Pliny  also 
frequently  makes  mention  of  him.  His  father,  Marcus 
Columella,  had  possessions  in  the  province  of  Bal- 
tics. The  son  betook  himself  at  an  early  period  to 
Rome,  where  he  passed  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  journeys  to  Syria  and  Cilicia.  It  is  not  as- 
certained whether  be  visited  these  latter  countries  ss 
a  simple  traveller,  or  on  some  mission  of  govern- 
ment, for  we  know  nothing  very  particularly  of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life.  We  have  two  works  of  his  re- 
maining :  one,  entitled  "  De  Re  Rvttiea,"  in  twelve 
looks ;  the  other,  "  De  Arboribvt."   Hue  last  made, 


very  probably,  part  of  a  work  on  agriculture,  in  fotr 
books,  which  Columella  had  published  as  the  first  edi- 
tion of  that  which  we  now  nave  in  twelve  boob.  On 
this  supposition  Caaaiodorus  waa  correct  in  saying 
that  Columella  had  written  a  work  in  sixteen  books  on 
rural  economy.  This  author  appears  to  hive  been  bat 
little  read.  Among  the  ancients,  Servius,  Cassi adorns, 
sad  Isidores  are  the  only  ones  that  cite  him.  He 
fell  into  almost  complete  neglect  alter  Palladius  had 
made  an  abridgment  of  his  work.  (Fid.  Palladia* 
II.)  Hence  Vincent  de  Beauvsis  and  Petnis  at 
Crescetttus,  the  letter  of  whom  Schneider  calls  "  ii-  ' 
gentitnnmm  veterans  ret  nutica  tcrifUnm.  Uctorm," 
were  not  acquainted  with  him.  (Compare  &rtsf. 
Set  Hurt.,  ti  Schneider,  vol.  2,  p.  6.)  The  style  of 
Columella  is  pure  and  elegant ;  if  any  reproach  can 
be  made  against  him,  it  is  tbst  of  being  too  studied  in 
his  language  on  the  subject  of  which  he  treats.  TV 
best  edition  is  that  of  Schneider,  in  the  Scrrpkm 
Ret  Ruelicet,  lift.,  1704-07, 4  vols.  8vo.  That  of 
Gesner  is  also  in  deservedly  high  repute,  Lisa.,  177), 
3  vols.  4to. 

CoLuaiNJB  HkrcSlis,  "  The  Pillars  of  Hercules," 
a  name  often  given  to  Cslpe  and  A  by  la,  or  the  heights 
on  either  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The  tradi- 
tion wss,  thst  the  Mediterranean  had  no  outlet  in  txus 
quarter  until  Hercules  broke  through  the  mountain 
barrier,  and  (hue  fanned  the  present  straits.  TV 
rocky  height  on  either  side  of  the  opening  was  fabled 
to  have  been  placed  there  by  him  as  a  memorial  of  has 
achievement,  and  aa  marking  the  limits  of  his  wander- 
ings towards  the  west.  (Vtd.  Calpe,  A  by  la,  sad  Med- 
iterranean Mare — Odys*.,  4,  351. — Vvg.,JEn.,  11, 
363.) 

Coluthds,  e  native  of  Lycopolia  in  Egypt,  sop- 
poaed  to  have  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  stain 
century.  He  wrote  a  poem  in  six  cantos,  entitled  "  Csi- 
ydomace"  (KaAoouvuca),  aa  well  as  other  pieces  tbst 
are  now  lost.  He  is  believed  also,  though  withaal 
any  great  degree  of.certrtode,  to  nave  been  the  sotkot 
of  s  poem,  in  three  handled  and  eighty-fire  verses, 
which  bears  the  title  of  "  the  Rape  of  Helen"  ('SXim 
dpireyn).  This  most  unfortunate  imitation  of  Homer 
commences  with  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and  Thetis. 
Tbe  poet  goea  on,  without  any  animation,  sentiment, 
or  grace  whatsoever,  to  recount  the  judgment  of  Paris, 
the  voysge  of  this  prince  *o  Sparta,  and  the  abduction 
of  Helen,  which  takes  place  after  the  first  internes. 
This  poem  of  Coluthue  waa  discovered  by  Cardinal 
Bessarion  along  with  that  of  Quintas  Smyrncus.  Tbe 
best  editions  are,  that  of  Van  Lennep,  Leovari,  1747, 
8vo,  improved  by  Shaeffer,  Lift.,  1836,  8»o,  and  that 
of  Bekker,  herd.,  1816,  8vo. 

CoaussNK.    Fid.  Comtnagene. 

Con  ana  (erwm),  I.  a. city  of  Pontile,  sornsmed  Pas- 
ties, to  distinguish  it  from  (he  Ceppedocian  city  of  tar 
same  name.  It  was  situate  to  the  northeast  of  Zsh. 
and  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Iris.  (Sfrnio,  &«■) 
This  place  wss  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  tbe  god- 
dess Ma,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Bellona  of  tbe 
West.  She  was  likewise  revered  with  equal  honoan 
in  tbe  Cappsdocisn  Comana.  The  priesthood  attach- 
ed to  the  temple  wss  sn  office  of  the  highest  emol- 
ument and  dignity,  and  waa  sought  sfter  by  kings  and 
princes.  Tbe  city  itself  was  large  and  populous,  sad 
kept  up  a  considerable  traffic  with  Armenia.  TV 
festivals  of  tbe  goddess,  which  were  held  twice  a  year, 
drew  thither  an  immense  concourse  from  tbe  surround- 
ing countries  and  towns,  as  well  as  from  more  distant 
parts.  There  were  no  less  than  6000  slaves  attached 
to  tbe  service  of  the  temple,  and  most  of  these  were 
courtesans.  Hence  it  waa  remarked,  that  the  citizens 
were  generally  addicted  to  pleasure,  and  the  torn 
itself  was  styled  by  some  the  little  Corinth.  TV 
chief  produce  of  the  country  was  wine.  When  the 
Romans,  under  Lacullus,  invaded  Pontes,  s  repbn 
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was  spread,  probably  by  Milhra dates,  that  they  wen 
came  for  the  express  purpose  of  plundering  the  shrine 
ef  Comana.  (Cie.,  Or.  pro  Leg.  Monti  ,  t)  9.)  Some 
ismsios,  at  the  present  day,  not  far  from  Tokat,  antler 
the  name  of  Komo/mk,  sufficiently  indicate  the  ancient 
she.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol  i,  p.  907,  tea.) 
— IL  A  cits-  of  Cappadocia,  on  the  river  Sarin,  and 
the  principal  place  in  the  district  of  Cataonia.  It  was 
celebrated,  like  its  Pontic  namesake  (No.  I.),  for  the 
worship  of  Ma,  the  Cappadocian  Bellona.  The  popu- 
lation consisted,  m  a  great  degree,  of  soothsayers, 
priests,  and  slaves,  belonging  to  the  sacred  institution ; 
the  latter  of  these  amounted,  in  the  time  of  Strata, 
to  more  than  6000  of  both  sexes.  These  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  high-priest,  who  stood  next  in  rank 
te  the  Kmg  of  Cappadocia,  and  was  generally  chosen 
nam  the  royal  family.  The  territory  annexed  to  the 
temple  was  very  considerable,  and  furnished  a  large 
■come  for  the  pontiff.  (Cie.,  Bp.  ad  Fan.,  15, 1.) 
It  was  assarted  that  the  worship  of  Bellona,  like  that 
ef  Diana  Tanropolus,  had  been  brought  from  Tauris 
by  Orestes  and  Iphigenia,  and  it  was  even  pretended 
■hat  the  former  had  deposited  within  the  temple  his 
—milling  locks  (cd/nry),  whence  the  city  was  called 
Comana.  (Sfrei.,  586.)  These,  of  coarse,  are  fables 
at  Greek  invention.  The  Bettoaa  ef  Comana  was 
probably  no  other  than  the  Ana'uis  of  the  Persians 
sad  Armenians,  and  perhaps  the  Agdistis  and  Cybele 
of  the  Phrygians.  The  Cappadocian  Comana  was  dis- 
tinguished bom  the  Pontic  by  the  epithet  of  Xpvoij. 
Hie  Turkish  town  of  El  Boslun  is  thought  to  repre- 
sent the  ancient  city.  (Kimeir's  Travels,  Append., 
p.  660. — Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  S,  p.  138,  teqq.) 

Cojuem  PsonoMTOnoa,  a  promontory  forming  the 
southern  extremity  of  India  intra  Oangem.  It  is  now 
Cape  Cwmerin  (or  Cowuai).  Al-Edrissi,  the  Arabian 
geographer,  confounds  this  cape  with  Conor,  or  the 
island  of  Madsgaecar.  (Arritn,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erytkr. 
—  V menu's  Anc  Commerce,  vol.  2,  p  408.) 

Couisin,  a  district  of  Syria,  in  the  northeastern 
extremity  of  that  country,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mount  Tanras,  on  the  west  by  Amanita,  on  the  east 
by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  south  by  Cyrrbeetics. 
Its  chief  city  waa  Samosata.  This  tract  of  country 
had  at  one  time  rulers  of  its  own,  but  became  a  Ro- 
man province  under  Domitian.  Its  modern  name  is 
Casus*  or  Kamosk.  (Plm  ,  5,  IS. — Eutrop.,  7, 10. 
-inn.  MartelL,  14,  26.)  The  name  often  occurs 
as  Comagene,  but  the  more  correct  form  is  Comma- 
gene.  (Consult  Rastke,  Lex.  Bei  Num.,  vol.  3,  col. 
733) 

Cotnosus,  L.  AtriExros  Antoninus,  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  M-  Aurelius  Antoninus,  ascended  the  im- 
perial throne  A.D.  180.  The  reign  of  this  prince  is  a 
seene  of  guilt  and  misery,  which  the  historian  con- 
templates with  disgust,  and  is  glad  to  dismiss  with 
brevity.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  inherited  all  the 
vices  of  bia  mother  Faustina ;  and  his  father,  in  select- 
ing him  for  bis  successor,  allowed  the  feelings  of  the 
parent  to  triumph  over  the  wisdom  of  the  magistrate. 
He  bad  accompanied  his  father  on  the  expedition 
against  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  but  no  sooner  was 
Aurelius  dead  than  his  degenerate  son  became  anxious 
to  proceed  to  Rome,  and  soon  concluded  a  hasty  and 
lagraeefal  peace  with  the  very  barbarians  whom  his 
father  was  on  the  point  of  completely  subjugating 
when  be  was  cut  off  by  disease.  Notwithstanding  the 
care  which  Antoninus  bad  bestowed  upon  his  education, 
Cora  modus  was  ignorant  to  an  extreme  degree,  having 
■either  abilities  nor  inclination  for  profiling  by  the  im- 
perial example  and  instruction.  On  his  return  to  Rome 
he  speedily  showed  the  bias  of  his  natural  disposition, 
giving  himself  up  to  unrestrained  indulgence  in  the 
grossest  vices.  That  he  might  do  so  without  impedi- 
ment, be  intrusted  all  power  to  Perennis,  prefect  of 
toe  pnetoriin  guard,  a  man  ef  stem  and  cruel  temper, 


who  was  at  last  slain  by  his  soldiets  for  his  severity. 
A  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Commodus  having 
failed,  was  followed  by  a  long  succession  of  judicial 
murders,  to  gratify  the  vengeance  of  the  cowardly  and 
vindictive  tyrant.  He  was  next  threatened  by  a  new 
danger :  disaffection  bad  spread  over  the  legions,  and 
an  attempt  of  Maternus,  a  private  soldier,  who  headed 
a  band  of  deserters,  and  projected  the  assassination-  ef 
Commodus  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  ot 
Cybele,  was  so  ably  conceived,  that  he  must  have  been 
successful  but  for  the  treachery  of  an  accomplice  But 
neither  duty  nor  danger  could  draw  Commodus  tam 
the  sports  of  gladiators  or  the  pleasures  of  debauchery. 
Oleander,  a  Phrygian  slave,  soon  succeeded  to  the 
place  and  influence  of  Perennis,  and  for  three  years 
the  empire  groaned  beneath  his  cruelty  and  rapacity. 
At  length  a  new  insurrection  burst  forth,  which  nothing 
could  allay,  the  pretorian  cavalry  being  defeated  in  she 
streets  by  the  pspalsce,  until  the  head  of  Oleander 
waa,  by  the  emperor's  command,  thrown  to  the  insur- 
gents. In  the  mean  time,  Comrnodus  was  indulging  ess 
base  tastes  and  appetites,  not  only  by  gross  sensuality, 
but  by  endeavouring  to  rival  the  gladiators  in  their 
sanguinary  occupation.  Being  a  very  skilful  archer, 
and  of  great  personal  strength,  he  delighted  in  killing 
wild  beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  and  thus  pretending 
to  rival  the  prowess  of  Hercules.  In  the  gladiatorial 
contests,  be  publicly  engaged  so  often,  that  he  was 
the  conqueror  in  736  combats.  Though  luxurious  la 
his  dress,  frequently  resorting  to  the  baths  eight  times 
in  the  day,  scattering  gold  dnst  in  his  hair,  and,  from 
the  fear  of  admitting  the  approach  of  a  razor  in  the 
hand  of  another,  singing  on  his  beard,  he  was  espe- 
cially proud  of  exhibitions  of  personal  strength,  and 
frequently  butchered  victims  with  his  own  hinds  in  the 
garb  of  a  sacrificer.  Among  the  flatteries  of  the  ob- 
sequious senate,  none  pleased  him  more  than  the  vote 
which  styled  him  the  Hercules  of  Rome,  not  even  that 
which  annexed  to  him  the  titles  of  Pius  and  Frits, 
or  which  offered  to  abolish  the  name  of  the  eternal 
city,  and  substitute  for  it  Colonia  Commoiiana! — 
After  thirteen  years  of  unmitigated  oppression,  his 
favourite  Mattia  ultimately  became  the  instrument  by 
which  the  Roman  world  was  delivered  from  its  odioas 
master.  She  discovered,  from  some  privato  notes  *J 
Commodus,  that  herself,  Letus  the  pretorian  prefect, 
and  Electros  the  chamberlain,  were  on  the  list  devoted 
to  death  :  a  conspiracy  waa  immediately  formed,  Mer- 
tia  administered  poison  to  the  emperor,  and,  lest  the 
measure  should  not  prove  effectual,  the  deed  was  com- 
pleted by  suffocation,  A.D.  192.  (Lamprid.,  Fat. 
Com.—Eneyclop.  Mttropcl.,  div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  684.) 

Court*,  a  city  of  Samnium,  on  the  southern  cos- 
fines  of  the  Hirpini.  It  revolted  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Canne,  and  it  was  here  that  this  general  left 
all  his  baggage  and  part  of  his  army  when  advancing 
towards  Campania,  (Lit.,  23,  1.)  Compsa  was  re- 
taken by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  two  years  after- 
ward. (Lis.,  24,  20.)  Velleius  Paterculua  says, 
that  Milo,  the  opponent  of  Clodius,  met  his  death  he- 
fore  the  walls  of  Compsa,  which  be  was  at  that  time 
besieging  (Veil.  Palere.,  2,  68);  but,  according  to 
Cesar  and  Pliny,  this  event  took  place  near  Cossa  in 
Lucania.  The  modern  Coma  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city.   (Cramer's  Ane.  Itaiy,  vol.  2,  p.  253.) 

Con  dm,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Lacos  Lartus,  or  Lego  di  Como.  It 
was  originally  a  Gallic  settlement,  and  continued  to  be 
an  inconsiderable  place  until  a  Greek  colony  was  es- 
tablished here  by  Pompeius  Strabo  and  Cornelius 
Scipio,  and  subsequently  by  Julius  Cesar.  Comum 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Novum  Comum.  (Stm- 
to,  212. — PercaceM  NobUt*  sella  Citta  di  Como,  vol. 
1,  p.  10.)  The  enemies  of  Cesar,  among  whom  ware 
the  consuls  CI.  Marcellos  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulos, 
appear  to  have  taken  the  lead,  and  used  every  endeav- 
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our  to  ruin  the  colony,  and  even  went  io  far  as  to  pro- 
pose a  law  which  should  deprive  it  of  its  municipal 
right*.  (Apptan,  Bell.  Civ.,  2,  26.—  Plut.,  VU.  Cat. 
— Suet.,  Vu.  Jul.,  28.)  If  they  succeeded  in  their 
designs,  it  was  only  for  a  short  time;  since  we  may 
cd.ect  from  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  was 
born  at  Comom,  that  his  native  city  was  in  his  time  in 
a  very  flourishing  state,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
the  privileges  which  belonged  to  a  Roman  corporation, 
independently  of  the  prosperity  and  affluence  it  would 
naturally  derive  from  the  peculiar  advantages  of  its 
situation.  (Ptin.,  Ep.,  3,  6  —id.  ibid..,  4,  13. — Id. 
ibid.,  4,  24.)  Comum  is  now  Como.  ( Cramer' t  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  60.) 

Concani,  a  people  of  Spain,  among  the  Centabri. 
According  to  Horace  (Ode,  3,  4,  84),  they  delighted 
in  mingling  the  blood  of  horses  with  their  drink.  This 
same  trait  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Italkua  (3,  360, 
teqq),  who  makes  them  of  Scythian  origin,  tracing 
them  up  to  the  parent  stock  of  the  Massagets.  Strabo 
likewise  speaks  of  a  resemblance  between  them  and 
the  Scythians  in  certain  customs.  The  Scythian  Mas- 
sage Is,  according  to  Dionysius  Periegetet  (r.  .748, 
eega.),  drank  milk  mixed  with  horse's  blood ;  which  is 
also  ascribed  to  the  Geloni  by  Virgil  (Georg.,  3, 463) ; 
while  Pliny  states,  that  the  Sarmata  mixed  millet  with 
the  milk  of  mares,  or  with  the  blood  drawn  out  of  their 
legs.  Their  chief  town,  Concana,  is  now  called  San- 
tilana,  or  Congo*  de  Omt.  {Virg.,  G.,  3,  463.— Sil. 
Ital.,  3,  361—  Horat.,  Od.,  3,  4,  84.) 

Condbdsi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  south 
of  the  Eburones.  Their  country  answers  at  the  pres- 
ent day  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Condrot,  forming 
part  of  the  bishopric  of  Liege.  {Cat.,  B.  G.,  2,  4. — 
Ittmairc,  bid.  Geogr.  ad  Cat.,  vol.  4,  p.  230.) 

CoNri.usNTis,  a  city  of  the  Treviri,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Moselle  and  Rhine,  now  Coblentz. 
This  town,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  was  the  station 
of  the  first  legion;  and  afterward  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  successors  of  Charlemagne.  (Anton., 
IHn.—Tab.  Peut.—Cat.,  B.  G.,  4,  IS. — Ami*.  Mar- 
cell.,  16,  3.) 

ConihbrIca,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  near  the  seacoast, 
on  the  river  Munda,  now  Coimbra  in  modern  Portugal. 
As  regards  the  termination  of  the  ancient  name  (•briea), 
consult  remarks  under  the  article  Mesembria. 

Conon,  I.  a  distinguished  Athenian  commander, 
was  one  of  the  generals  who  succeeded  Alcibiadea  in 
the  command  of  the  fleet  during  the  Peloponhesian 
war.  Having  engaged  with  Callicratidas,  the  Spar- 
tan admiral,  he  lost  thirty  vessels,  and  was  compelled 
to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Mytilene,  where  be 
was  blockaded  by  his  opponent.  The  victory  gained 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  Arginusas  released  him  at 
length  from  this  situation.  Being  subsequently  ap- 
pointed along  with  five  others  to  the  command  of  a 
powerful  fleet,  he  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  where 
Lysander  had  charge  of  the  Lacedemonian  squadron. 
The  negligence  otitis  fellow-commanders,  the  reault 
of  overweening  confidence  in  their  own  strength,  led 
to  the  fatal  defeat  at  ./Egos  Potamos,  and  the  whole 
Athenian  fleet  waa  taken,  except  nine  vessels  of  Co- 
non's  division,  with  eight  of  which,  thinking  that  the 
war  was  now  desperate,  he  sailed  to  Salamis  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  The  ninth  vessel  was  sent  to 
Athens  with  the  tidings  of  the  defeat.  In  Cyprus, 
Cotion  remained  at  the  court  of  Evagoras,  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  prove  of  service  to  his  country. 
Such  a  state  of  affairs  soon  presented  itself.  The 
Lacedamoniane,  having  no  more  rivals  in  Greece,  sent 
Agesilaus  with  an  army  into  Asia,  to  make  war  upon 
the  Persian  king.  Conon  immediately  repaired  to 
Pharnabazua,  the  aatrap  of  Lydia  and  Ionia,  aided  him 
with  his  counsels,  and  suggested  to  him  the  idea  of 
exciting  the  Thebans  and  other  Grecian  communities 
against  Sparta,  so  as  to  compel  that  state  to  recall 


Agesilaus  from  the  Eaat.    The  plan  wis  approrod  of 
by  the  King  of  Persia,  and  Conon,  at  the  hud  of  t 
Persian  fleet,  B.C.  398,  attacked  the  Spartan  admin] 
Pisander  near  Cnidus,  and  defeated  him,  with  the  Ion 
of  toe  greater  part  of  his  ships.    Lacedemon  immedi- 
ately lost  the  empire  of  the  sea,  and  ber  power  in  Aui 
Minor  ceased.    Conon  thereupon,  after  ranging  the 
coasts  of  Laconia,  returned  to  Attica,  rebuilt  the  city 
walla  aa  well  as  those  of  the  Pirsus,  with  means  which 
had  been  furnished  by  Pharnabazua,  and  gave  on  this 
occasion  a  public  entertainment  to  all  the  Aihemina. 
The  Lacedaemonians,  dispirited  by  the  success  of  Co- 
non, and  alarmed  at  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athe- 
nian fortifications,  sent  Antalcidas  to  Tiribexot,  one 
of  the  Persian  generals,  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The 
Athenians,  on  their  part,  deputed  Conon  and  tome 
other*  to  oppose  this  attempt ;  bnt  Tihbazus  being 
favourably  inclined  towards  Sparta,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility jealous  of  Pharnabazua,  imprisoned  Conon,  un- 
der the  pretext  that  he  was  endeavouring  to  excite  as 
insurrection  in  jEolis  and  Ionia.    The  Persian  king, 
however,  disapproved  of  the  conduct  of  his  satrap,  od 
Conon  was  released.    The  Utter  thereupon  returned 
to  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where  he  fell  sick  and  died, 
about  B.C.  390.    His  remains  were  conveyed  to 
Athens.    ( Corn.  Nep.,  in  Vit.—Xen.,  Hilt.  Gr.,  1,4, 
10  —  Id.  ib.,  2,  1,  21,  6ui.—Diod.  Sic,  18,  78.-ii, 
14, 39  —  Id.,  14, 83,  etc.) — II.  A  native  of  Samoa,  dn- 
tinguished  as  sn  astronomer  and  geometrician.  None 
of  his  works  have  reached  us  ;  he  is  mentioned,  how- 
ever, with  eulogiums,  by  Archimedes,  Virgil,  Seneca, 
and  others.    Conon  lived  between  about  300  and  SW 
years  before  our  era.    Apolloniua,  in  the  fourth  boot 
of  bis  Conic  Sections,  does  not  speak  aa  favourably  of 
him  as  Archimedes  has  done.    He  thinks  that  many  of 
his  demonstrations  might  be  rendered  more  concise. 
This  is  nearly  all  that  we  know  respecting  Conon  at  a 
geometer.    He  is  mentioned  as  an  astronomer  by  one 
of  thetcommentators  on  Ptolemy,  who  speaka  of  ha 
having  made  observation*  in  Italy.   Seneca  (Quant. 
Nat.,  7,  3)  inform*  us,  that  he  had  made  out  a  list  of 
the  eclipses  of  the  son  that  had  been  visible  in  Egypt 
He  is  mentioned  also  by  Virgil  (Eelog.,  3,  40),  and 
by  Catullus  m  his  translation  of  the  Greek  pc+m  of 
Callimachns,  on  the  tresses  of  Berenice.    The  Greek 
piece  itself,  in  which  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part,  it 
lost.    (Vid.  Berenice.)    Delarnbre  expresses  contid- 
erable  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  story,  which 
makes  Conon  to  have  named  a  new  constellation  altar 
the  locks  of  the  Egyptian  queen.   {DeUmbre.m  Bup- 
Univ.,  vol.  9,  p.  427.) 

Consentxs,  the  nsme  which  the  Romans  gave  to 
the  twelve  superior  deities,  or  Dti  Majorvm  Genttu*. 
The  best  derivation  of  the  name  ia  that  which  tracei 
it  to  the  participle  of  the  obsolete  verb  cento,  "toad- 
vise"  or  "  counsel,"  the  Dti  Contentet  being  titer 
who  formed  the  council  of  the  sky.  ( Vott.,  Etynu » 
v.)  Ennios  has  expressed  their  names  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing lines : 

"  Juno,  Vctta,  Ceret,  Diana,  Minerva,  Venut,  Men, 
Mercuriut,  Jovi',  Neplunut,  Vuleanut,  Apollo." 

(Ermii,  Fragm.,  ed.  Hotel.,  p.  164.— Compare  Co- 
lumna,  ad  lot.) 

CokskntIa,  a  town  of  the  Brutii,  the  capital  of  that 
people  according  to  Strabo  (25S),  and  situated  at  the 
sources  of  the  river  Crathia.  It  was  taken  by  Han- 
nibal after  the  surrender  of  Petilia  (£».,  23,  30),  bat 
again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  towards  Utt 
end  of  the  war.  (La.,  29,  88.)  It  ia  now  repre- 
sented by  Cotenza.  (Cramer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  S,p 
434.) 

Constans,  a  son  of  Constantino.  (Vid.  Constat 
tinus.) 

Constant! a,  a  granddaughter  of  Constanline,  wkt 
married  the  Emperor  Gratian. 
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Cosstaktixa,  a  princess,  wile  of  the  Emperor 
tiailus. 

CovsTA.tTiNOPOLis.    fid  Bjzantium. 
Cons-taxtixos  (Caius  Flavins  Valerius  Atirelius 
Claudius),  sumamed  the  Great,  son  of  the  Emperor 
Constantius  Chlorus,  was  born  A.D.  872,  or,  according 
w  some  authorities,  A.D.  374,  at  Naisns,  a  city  of  Da- 
cia  Mediterranea.    When  Constantino's  father  f>; 
associated  in  the  gOTeroment  by  Dioclesian,  the  son 
m  retained  at  court  as  a  kind  of  hostage,  but  was 
■rested  with  great  kindness  at  first,  and  was  allowed 
several  opportunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  After 
the  abdication  of  Dioclesian,  Constantius  and  Gsle- 
rius  were  elevated  to  the  rank  of  Augusti,  while  two 
new  Ccsars,  Severus  and  Maximin,  were  appointed 
to  second  them.    Constantine  was  not  called  to  the 
succession.    Dioclesian,  partial  to  Galerias,  hit  son- 
in-law,  had  left  the  nomination  of  the  two  new  Cae- 
sars to  the  latter ;  and  the  son  of  Constantius,  whose 
popularity  and  talents  had  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Galerius,  and  whose  departure,  although  earnestly  so- 
licited by  his  father,  was  delayed  from  time  to  time 
under  the  most  frivolous  pretences,  with  difficulty  at 
length  obtained  permission  to  join  his  parent  in  the 
West,  and  only  escaped  the  machinations  of  the  em- 
peror by  travelling  with  his  utmost  speed  until  he 
reached  the  western  coast  of  Gaul.    He  came  just  in 
time  to  join  the  Roman  legions,  which  were  about  to 
sail  under  his  father's  command  to  Britain,  in  order  to 
make  war  upon  the  Caledonians.    Having  subdued 
the  northern  barbarians,  Constantius  returned  to  York, 
where  he  died  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  year  306. 
GaJerros,  sure  of  the  support  of  his  two  creatures,  the 
Cessrs,  had  waited  impatiently  for  the  death  of  his 
colleague,  to  unite  the  whole  Roman  empire  under  his 
individual  sway.    But  the  moderation  and  justice  of 
Constantius  had  rendered  him  the  more  dear  to  his 
soldiers  from  the  contrast  of  these  qualities  with  the 
ferocity  of  his  rival.    At  the  moment  of  his  death,  the 
legions  stationed  at  York,  as  a  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
affection  to  his  memory,  and,  according  to  some,  at  his 
dying  request,  saluted  his  son  Constantine  with  the 
title  of  Cesar,  and  decorated  him  with  the  purple. 
Whatever  resentment  Galerius  felt  at  this,  he  soon 
perceived  the  danger  of  engaging  in  a  civil  war.  As 
the  eldest  of  the  emperors,  and  the  representative  of 
Dioclesian,  be  recognised  the  authority  of  the  col- 
league imposed  upon  him  by  the  legions.    He  as- 
signed unto  him  the  administration  of  Gaul  and  Brit- 
ain, but  gave  him  only  the  fourth  rank  among  the 
rulers  of  the  empire,  and  the  title  of  Caesar.  Under 
this  official  appellation,  Constantine  administered  the 
prefecture  of  Gaul  for  six  years  (A.D.  306-313), 
perhaps  the  most  glorious,  and  certainly  the  most  vir- 
tuous, period  of  bis  life. — The  title  and  rank  of  Augus- 
tus, which  his  soldiers  bad  conferred  upon  Constan- 
tine, but  which  Galerius  had  not  allowed  him  to  re- 
tain, the  latter  gave  to  Severus,  one  of  his  own  Caesars. 
This  dignity  had  been  expected  by  Maxentius,  son  of 
the  abdicated  Emperor  Maximian,  toe  former  colleague 
of  Dioclesian.     Indignant  at  his  disappointment,  Max- 
rnlius  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
army ;  and,  to  colour  his  usurpation,  he  induced  his 
father  to  leave  his  retreat  and  resume  the  imperial  ti- 
tle.  A  scene  of  contention  followed,  scarcely  paral- 
leled in  the  annals  of  Rome.   Severus  marched  against 
the  two  usurpers;  but  was  abandoned  by  his  own 
troops,  yielded,  and  was  slain.     Galerius  levied  a 
peat  army,  and  marched  into  Italy  against  Max- 
im an  and  Maxentius,  who,  dreading  his  power,  re- 
tired to  Gaul,  and  endeavoured  to  procure  the  support 
of  Constantine.    This  politic  prince  did  not  consider 
it  expedient  to  provoke  a  war  at  that  time,  and  for 
no  better  cause;  and  Galerius  having  withdrawn 
from  Italy  and  returned  to  the  East,  Maximian  and 
Maxentius  returned  to  Rome.   To  aid  him  in  the 
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struggle,  Galerius  conferred  the  title  of  emperor  on 
his  friend  Licinius ;  and  thus  there  were  at  once  six 
pretenders  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire,  name- 
ly, Galerius  and  Licinius,  Maximian  asd  his  son  Max- 
entius, Maximin,  who  had  been  nominated  Cesar 
by  Galerius,  and  Constantine,  the  son  snd  successor 
of  Constantius.    Among  these  rivals  Constantine 
possessed  a  decided  superiority  in  prudence  and  abil- 
ities, both  military  ana  political.    The  barsh  tem- 
per of  Maximian  soon  led  to  a  qoarrel  between  him 
and  his  son  Maxentius.    Quitting  Rome,  he  went  to 
Gaul,  to  Constantino,  who  had  become  bis  son-in-law 
when  he  and  his  son  were  endeavouring  to  make  head 
against  Galerius.    Here  also  Maximian  found  himself 
disappointed  of  that  power  which  be  so  greatly  longed 
to  possess,  and,  having  plotted  against  Constantine, 
was  detected  and  put  to  death.    Galerias  died  not 
long  after,  leaving  his  power  to  be  divided  between 
his  Cassis  Maximin  and  Licinius ;  and  there  were 
now  four  competitors  for  the  empire,  Constantine, 
Maxentins,  Maximin,  and  Licinius.    Maxentius  speed- 
ily provoked  open  hostilities  with  Constantine,  who 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  towards  Rome. 
It  was  while  Constantine  was  proceeding  on  this  mo- 
mentous expedition  that  he  made  an  open  and  public 
declaration  in  favour  of  Christianity.    Before  that 
time,  the  persecuting  edicts  of  Dioclesian  had  been 
much  mitigated  by  the  forbearance  and  leniency  of 
Constantius;  and  Constantine  not  only  followed  his 
father's  example  in  being  merciful  to  the  persecuted 
Christians,  but  even  showed  them  some  marks  of  pos- 
itive favour.   Very  considerable  numbers  of  them,  in 
consequence,  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  swelled  the 
ranks  of  his  army.    Their  peaceful,  orderly,  and  faithful 
conduct,  contrasting  most  favourably  with  the  turbu- 
lent and  dissolute  behaviour  of  those  who  formed  the 
msss  of  common  armies,  won  his  entire  confidence. 
To  what  extent  this  led  Constantine  to  form  a  favoura- 
ble opinion  of  Christianity,  or  inclined  him  to  view 
with  esteem  and  respect  the  tenets  which  had  produced 
such  results,  cannot  be  ascertained.    How  far  his 
avowed  reception  of  Christianity  was  influenced  by 
the  prudence  of  the  politician,  how  far  by  the  convic- 
tion of  the  convert,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The 
accounts  of  his  dream  and  his  vision  (vid.  Labarum), 
which  united  to  enforce  his  trust  in  Christianity,  bear 
too  much  the  aspect  of  fiction,  or  of  having  been  the 
illusive  consequences  of  mental  anxiety,  brooding  in- 
tensely on  the  possible  results  of  a  great  religious  rev- 
olution, to  be  woven  into  the  narrati  ve  of  sober  history. 
This,  at  least,  is  certain :  Constantine  caused  the  eras* 
to  be  employed  as  the  imperial  standard,  and  advanced 
with  it  to  promised  victory.    After  the  armies  of  Max- 
entius, led  by  his  generals,  had  sustained  two  suc- 
cessive defeats,  thst  emperor  himself,  awakening  from 
his  sensual  and  inactive  life  at  Rome,  advanced  against 
his  formidable  assailant,  and  met  him  near  the  little 
river  Cremera,  about  nine  miles  from  the  city.  Max- 
entius lost  the  day,  after  a  bloody  conflict,  and,  in  en- 
deavouring to  enter  the  city  by  the  Milvian  bridge, 
was  precipitated  into  the  Tiber,  where  be  perished. 
Constantine  was  received  at  Rome  with  acclamations ; 
Africa  acknowledged  him,  as  well  as  Italy ;  and  an 
edict  of  religious  toleration,  issued  at  Milan,  extended 
the  advantages,  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Gaul  alone,  to 
this  prefecture  also.    After  s  brief  stay  at  Rome,  du- 
ring which  he  restored  to  the  senate  their  authority, 
disbanded  tbenraHorian  guard,  and  destroyed  their  for- 
tified camp,  from  which  they  bad  so  long  awed  the 
city  and  given  rulers  to  the  empire,  Constantine  pro- 
ceeded to  Illyricum  to  meet  Licinius,  with  whom  he 
had  formed  a  secret  league  before  marching  againat 
Maxentius.   The  two  emperors  met  at  Milan,  where 
their  alliance  was  ratified  by  the  marriage  of  Licinius 
to  ConsUntine's  sister.   During  this  calm  interview, 
Constantine  prevailed  upon  Licinius  to  repeal  the  per- 
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•Muting  edicts  of  Diocletian,  and  to  iuue  a  new  one, 
by  which  Christianity  «u .  encouraged,  its  teachers 
were  honoured,  and  its  adherents  advanced  to  places 
of  trust  and  influence  in  the  state.  After  the  over- 
throw of  Maximin  by  Licinius,  and  his  death  at  Ni- 
comedia,  Constantino  and  his  brother-in-law  were  now 
the  only  two  that  remained  of  the  six  competitors  for 
the  empire ;  and  the  peace  between  them,  which  had 
seemed  to  be  established  on  so  firm  a  basis,  was  soon 
interrupted  by  a  strife  for  sole  supremacy.  In  the 
first  war  (AC.  315)  Constantino  wrested  IUyricum 
from  his  competitor.  After  an  interval  of  eight  years 
the  contest  was  renewed.  Licinius  was  beaten  before 
Adrianople,  the  3d  July,  383,  and  Constantino  the 
Great  wea  recognised  as  sole  master  of  the  Roman 
world. — The  seat  of  empire  was  now  transferred  to 
Byzantium,  which  took,  from  him  the  name  of  Con- 
stantinople. Several  edicts  were  issued  lot  the  sup- 
pression of  idolatry  ;  and  their  churches  and  property 
restored  to  toe  Christiana,  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived during  the  last  persecution.  A  re-construction 
of  the  empire  was  effected  upon  a  plan  entirely  new, 
and  this  renovated  empire  was  pervaded  by  the  worship 
and  the  institutions  of  Christianity.  That  much  of 
the  policy  of  the  statesman  was  mixed  up  with  this 

Sitronage  of  the  new  religion  can  easily  be  imagined, 
ut  still  it  would  be  wrong  to  make  him,  as  some  have 
done,  a  mere  hypocrite  ana  dissembler.  The  state  of 
his  religious  knowledge,  as  far  as  we  have  any  means 
of  judging,  was  certainly  very  inadequate  and  imper- 
fect ;  but  he  was  well  aware  of  the  characters  of  the 
two  conflicting  religions,  Christianity  and  Paganism, 
and  the  purity  of  the  former  could  not  but  have  made 
some  impression  upon  his  mind. — The  private  charac- 
ter of  Constantino  has  suffered,  in  the  eyes  of  posteri- 
ty, from  toe  cruel  treatment  of  Criepua,  .his  son  by  his 
first  wife,  whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his  empire 
and  the  commander  of  his  armies.  Crispus  was  at  the 
head  of  the  administration  in  Gaul,  where  he  gained 
the  hearts  of  the  people.  In  the  wars  against  Licinius 
he  had  displayed  singular  talents,  and  had  secured  vio- 
tory  to  the  arms  of  his  father.  But,  from  that  moment, 
a  shameful  and  unnatural  jealousy  stifled  every  paternal 
feeling  in  the  bosom  of  the  monarch.  He  detained 
Crispus  in  his  palace,  surrounded  him  with  spies  and 
informers,  and  at  length,  in  the  month  of  July,  326, 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested  in  the  midst  of  a  grand 
festival,  to  be  carried  off  to  Pole  in  Istria,  and  there 
put  to  death.  A  cousin  of  Crispus*  the  son  of  Licini- 
us and  Constantino's  sister,  was  at  the  same  time  sent, 
without  trial  without  even  accusation,  to  the  block. 
Hit  mother  implored  in  vain,  and  died  of  grief.  Faua- 
ta,  the  daughter  of  Maximian,  the  wife  of  Constantino, 
and  the  mother  of  the  three  princes  who  succeeded 
him,  was  shortly  after  stifled  in  the  bath  by  order  of 
her  husband, — Constantino  died  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
three,  at  Nicomedia,  May  22,  337,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty-one  years  front  the  death  of  his  father,  and.  of 
fourteen  from  the  conquest  of  the  empire.  {Helher- 
ington,  Hist,  of  Rome,  p.  236,  seqq. — Sismondi,  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  p.  76,  teqq, — Encyclop.  Me- 
trofoL,  die.  3,  vol.  8,  p.  74,  teqq.) — Constantine  left 
three  sons,  Constantine,  Conslans,  and  Constantius, 
among  whom,  he  divided  his  empire.  The  first,  who 
bad  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  for  his  portion,  was  con- 
quered by.  the  armies  of  bis  brother  Constant,  and 
killed  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  A.D.  340. 
Msgnentius,  the  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Rtuetia, 
murdered  Constant  in  his  bed,  after  a  reign  of  thirteen 
years ;  and  Constantius,  the  only  surviving  brother, 
now  become  the  sole  emperor,  A.D.  353,  punished  his 
brother's  murderer,,  and.  gave  way  to  cruelty  and  op- 
pression. He  visited  Rome,  where  he  displayed  a 
triumph,  and  died  in  his  march  against  Julian,  who  had 
been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  soldiers. 
CqNttANTios,  I.  Cklobvs,  son  i  of  Eutropius,  and 
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father  of  Constantine  the  Great,  merited  the  title  of 
Cesar,  which  he  obtained,  by  his  victories  in  Bntam 
and  Germany.  He  became  the  colleague  of  Galeiiua 
on  the  abdication  of  Diocleeian ;  and,  after  bearing 
the  character  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  prince,  he 
died  at  York,  and  had  his  son  for  his  successor,  A.D. 
306. — II,  The  third  son  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
(Vid.  Constantinns.) — III.  The  father  of  Julian  aid 
GaAut,  was  son  of  Constantius  by  Theodora,  and  died 
A.D.  337.— IV.  A  Roman  general,  who  married  Pla- 
cidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius,  and  was  proclaimed  em- 
peror, an  honour  he  enjoyed  only  seven  months.  He 
died,  universally  regretted,  421  A.D.,  and  was  succeed- 
ed by  his  son  Valentinian  in  the  West. 

Consualu,  the  festival  of  the  god  Consus.  (Fii. 
Consus.) 

CoNsiass,  two  chief  magistrates  at  Rome,  chosen 
annually  by  the  people.    The  office  commenced  af- 
ter the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  and  the  first  two  con 
suls  were  L.  Junius  Brutus  and  L.  Tarquiniua  Col- 
latinus,  A.U.C.  244.    In  the  first  ages  of  the  repnblic 
the  two  consuls  were  always  chosen  from  patrician 
families ;  but  the  people  obtained  the  privilege,  A.U.C. 
388,  of  electing  one  of  the  consuls  from  their  own 
body ;  and  sometimes  both  were  plebeians.  The  first 
consul  from  the  plebeians  was  L.  Sextius. — It  wu 
required  that  every  candidate  for  the  consulship  should 
be  forty-three  years  of  age.    He  was  always  to  ap- 
pear at  the  election  as  a  private  man,  without  a  reti- 
nue ;  andjit  was  requisite,  before  he  canvassed  for  the 
office,  to  have  discharged  the  inferior  functions  of 
quaestor,  ajdile,  and  pre  tor.    Sometimes,  however, 
these  qualifications  were  disregarded.    M.  Valeriui 
Corvue  was  made  a  consul  in  his  twenty-third  year; 
Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder  in  his  twenty-fourth,  and 
the  Younger  in  his  thirty-eighth ;  T.  Quinctius  Flami- 
ninus  when  not  quite  thirty  ;  Pompsy  before  he  wu 
full  thirty-six.' — The  consuls  were  at  the  bead  of  the 
whole  republic ;  all  the  other  magistrates  were  subject 
to  them,  except  the  tribunes  of  the  commons.  They 
assembled  the  people  and  senate,  laid  before  them 
what  they  pleased,  and  executed  their  decrees.  The 
laws- which  they  proposed  and  got  passed  Were  usually 
called  by  their  name.   They  received  all  letters  from 
the  governors  of  provinces,  and  from  foreign  kings  and 
states,  and  gave  audience  to  ambassadors.    The  year 
was  named  after  them,  as  it  used  to  be  at  Athens  from 
one  of  the  archons.    Their  insignia  were  the  same 
with  those  of  the  kings  (except  the  crown),  namely, 
the  toga  pratexta,  tdla  curutis,  the  sceptre  or  ivory 
staff*,  aid  twelve  lietors  with  the  fasces  and  tecum. 
Within-  the  city,  the  lietors  went  before  only  one  of 
the  consuls,  and  that  commonly  for  a  month  alter- 
nately.   A  public  servant,  called  accensus,  went  be- 
fore the  other  consul,  and  the  lietors  followed.  He 
who  was  eldest,  or  had  most  children,  or  who  was  first 
elected,  or  had  most  suffrages,  had  the  fasces  first. 
When  the  consuls  commanded  different  armies,  each 
of  them  had  the  fasces  and  securitt  but  when  they 
both  commanded  the  same  army,  they  commonly  had 
them  for  a  day  alternately.    Valerius  Poplicola  took 
away  the  securis  from  the  fasces,  i.  e.,  he  took  from 
the  consuls  the  power  of  life  and  death,  and  only  left 
them  the  right  of  scourging.   Out  of  the  city,  how- 
ever, when  invested  with  military  command,  they  re- 
tained the  securis,  i.  e.,  the  right  of  punishing  capi- 
tally.   Their  pro vi noes  used  anciently  to  be  decreed 
by  the  senate  after  the  consuls  were  elected  or  had  ' 
entered  on  their  office.    But  by  the  Sempronian  law, ' 
passed  A.U.C.  631,  the  senate  always  decreed  twe 
provinces  to  the  future  consuls  before,  their  election, 
which  they,  after  entering  upon  their  office,  divided 
by  lot  or  agreement.  .Sometimes  a  certain  province 
was  assigned  to  some  one  of  the  consuls,  both  by  the 
senate  and  people,  and  sometimes  again  the  people 
reversed  what  the  senate  had  decreed  respecting  tht 
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provinces.  No  one  could  be  consul  two  following 
years  ;  an  interval  of  ten  years  must  have  elapsed  pre- 
vious to  the  second  application ;  yet  this  regulation 
was  sometimes  broken,  and  we  find  Mariu*  re  elected 
consul,  after  the  expiration  of  his  office,  during  the 
Cumbrian  war.  The  office  of  consul  became  a  mere 
matter  of  form  under  the  emperors  ;  although,  as  far 
as  appearance  went,  they  who  filled  the  station  in- 
dulged in  much  greater  pomp  than  had  before  been 
customary  :  they  wore  the  toga  picta  or  palmata,  and 
had  their  faice*  wreathed  with  laurel,  which  used  for- 
merly to  be  done  only  by  those  who  triumphed.  They 
also  added  the  tecum  or  axe  to  the  faeces  of  their  lie- 
tors- — Caesar  introduced  a  custom,  which  became  a 
common  one  after  bis  time,  of  appointing  consuls  for 
merely  a  part  of  a  year.  The  object  was  to  gratify  a 
larger  number  of  political  partisans.  Those  chosen 
on  the  first  day  of  January,  however,  gave  name  to 
the  year,  and  were  called  ordinarii;  the  rest  were 
termed  mffecH.  Under  Commodus  Oiere  were  no 
less  than  twenty-five  consuls  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year.  Constantino  renewed  the  original  institution, 
and  permitted  the  consuls  to  be  a  whole  year  in  office. 

Comsos,  a  Roman  deity,  the  god  of  counsel,  as  his 
name  denotes.  His  altar  was  in  the  Circus  Maximua, 
and  was  always  covered,  except  on  his  festival-day, 
the  18th  August,  called  Coosualia.  Horse  and  chariot 
races  were  celebrated  on  this  occasion,  and  the  work- 
iug-horscs,  mules,  and  asses  were  crowned  with  flow- 
ers, and  allowed  to  rest.  {Dion.  Hal.,  1,  33  —  PltU., 
Qmtst  Rom.,  48.)  Hence  Consus  has  probably  been 
confounded  with  Xeptunus  Eqoe*tris.  It  wss  at  the 
Coosualia  that  the  Sabine  maidens  were  carried  off  by 
the  Romans.    (KeigkUey's  Mythology,  p.  529.) 

CorM,  a  small  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Lake  Copais,  and  giving  name  to  that 
piece  of  water.  It  was  a  town  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity, being  noticed  by  Homer  in  the  Catalogue  of 
the  ships.  (72.,  2, 502  )  Pauaanias  remarks  here  the 
temples  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  and  Serapis  (9,  24. — 
Compare  Thucyd.,  4, 94. — Strab.,  408  and  410).  Sir 
W.  Gell  points  out,  to  the  north  of  Kardilza  (the  an- 
cient Aerajphia),  "a  triangular  island,  on  which  are 
the  walla  of  the  ancient  Copas,  and  more  distant,  on 
mother  island,  the  village  of  Topolias,  which  gives  the 
present  name  to  the  lake."  (GeWs  /tin.,  p.  143.) 
And  Dodwefl  speaks  of  a  low  insular  tongue  of  land 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  Pious,  and  covered  with 
the  ruins  of  a  small  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which 
are  seen  encircling  it  to  the  water's  edge.  (DodwcWs 
Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  56.) 

Copiie  Licos,  •  lake  of  Bosotia,  which,  aa  Strabo 
informs  us,  received  different  appellations  from  the 
different  towns  situated  along  its  shores.    At  Haliar- 
tut  it  was  called  Haliartius  Lacos  {Strabo,  410) ;  at 
Orchomenua,  Orchomenitts.    (Plin.,  16, 36.)  Pindar 
and  Homer  distinguish  it  by  the  name  of  Cepbissus. 
That  of  Copais.  however,  finally  prevailed,  M'  Cops 
was  situate  near  the  deepest  part  of  it.    It  ia  by  far 
the  most  considerable  lake  of  Greece,  being  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  eighty  stadia,  or  forty-seven 
miles  in  circuit,  according  to  Strabo  (407).  Pau- 
aanias states,  that  it  was  navigable  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Cepbissus  to  Cops)  (9, 24).    As  this  considera- 
ble extent  of  water  had  no  apparent  discbarge,  it 
sometimes  threatened  to  inundate  the  whole  surround- 
ing country.    Tradition  indeed  asserted,  that  near 
Cops  there  stood,  in  the  time  of  Cecrops,  two  ancient 
cities,  Fleosis  and  Athene,  the  latter  of  which  was  sit- 
uated on  the  river  Triton,  which,  if  it  is  the  torrent 
noticed  by  Paosanias,  was  near  Alalcomehss.  (Stra- 
bo, 407. — Pausan.,  I.  e.)   Stephanos  Byzantfnus  re- 
ports, that  when  Crate*  drained  the  waters  which  bad 
overspread  the  plains,  the  latter  town  became  visible 
(*.  v.  'kSfpiai).    Some  writers  have  asserted,  that  it 
occupied  the  site  of  .the  ancient  Orcho  menus.  (Stra- 


bo, I  c. — Steph.  Byz.,  v.  c.)   Fortunately  for  the 
Boeotians,  nature  had  supplied  several  subterranean 
canals,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  lake  found  their 
way  into  the  sea  of  Eubrea.    Strabo  supposes  they 
were  caused  by  earthquakes.   Their  number  is  un- 
certain ;  but  Dodwell,  who  seems  to  have  inquired 
minutely  into  the  subject,  was  informed  by  the  natives 
that  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen.    He  himself  only 
observed  four,  one  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ptous,  near 
Aerajphia,  which  conveys  the  waters  of  Copais  to  the 
Lake  Hylica,  a  distance  of  about  two  miles.    The  other 
tatabothra,  as  they  are  called  by  the  modern  Greeks, 
are  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  lake.  Dodwel 
speaks  of  these  subterranean  canals  as  being  in  a  cal- 
careous rock,  of  a  hard  though  friable  quality,  and  full 
of  natural  caverns  and  fissures.    (DodteeWs  Tour,  vol. 
1,  p.  238.)   In  consequence  of  some  obstructions  m 
these  outlets,  an  attempt  was  made  to  cleanse  them  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  and  for  this  purpose  square  pita 
were  cut  in  the  rock  in  the  supposed  direction  of  this 
underground  stream.    Mr.  Raikea  saw  some  of  these 
remaining.   (MS.  Journal. —  WalpoU't  Memoirs,  vol. 
1,  p.  304.)   According  to  Dodwell  (vol.  1,  p.  240), 
"  the  general  size  of  these  pits  is  four  feet  square ; 
the  depth  Varies  according  to  the  unevenness  of  the 
ground  under  which  the  water  is  conducted  to  its  out- 
let.   It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  into  these  deep  re- 
cesses',  which  are  most  of  ihem  filled  with  stones  or 
overgrown  with  bushes ;  but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  depth,  arid  their  direction  might  be 
traced  by  following  the  shafts,  which  extend  nesrly 
to  the  sea." — Mr.  Haikes  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  outlets  where  they  empty  into  the  sea.    "  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Larna  I  rode  along  its  banks,  until, 
in  about  three  miles,  I  came  to  a  spot  covered  with 
rocks  and  bushes,  in  the  middle'  of  which  the  whole 
river  burst  with  impetuosity  from  holes  st  the  foot 
of  a  low  cliff,  and  immediately  assumed  the  form  of  a 
considerable  stream.    Above  this  source  there  is  a 
small  plain  under  cultivation,  bounded  to  the  west  by 
a  range  of  low  rocky  hills.    From  these  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  Copa'ic  Lake  and  the  mountains  of  Pho- 
cis  presents  itself  to  the  eye."   The  same  writer  re- 
marks, that  "  when  the  undertaking  for  clearing  the 
katabothra,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  proposed, 
the  rich  and  flourishing  towns  of  the  plsin  were  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  desolation  by  the  encroachments  of 
the  lake,  and  under  the  despondency  occasioned  by  a 
universal  monarchy,  sunk  into  complete  decay.  At 
present  the  rising  of  the  waters  in  winter  has  turned 
a  great  portion  of  the  richest  soil  in  the  world  into  a 
morass,  and,  should  any  permanent  internal  obstruction 
occur  in  the  stream,  the  whole  of  this  fertile  plain  might 

Sadually  become  included  in  the  limits  of  the  Copate 
dee." — The  Copa'ic  Lake  was  especially  famed  for 
its  eels,  which  grew  to  a  large  size,  and  were  highly 
esteemed  by  the  epicures  of  antiquity.  (Archestr.  ap. 
Alhtn.,  7,  53.)  We  know  from  Aristophanes  that 
they  found  their  way  to  the  Athenian  market  (Acharn., 
v.  880,  scqq. —  Lytutr.,  v.  36);  and  we  are  inform- 
ed by  Dodwell  (vol.  1,  p.  237),  "that  they  are  as 
much  celebrated  at  present  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  the  ancients ;  and,  after  being  salted  and  pickled, 
are  sent  as'  delicacies  to  various  parts  of  Greece." 
Some  which  were  extraordinarily  large  were  offered 
up  as  sacrifices,  and  decorated  like  victims.  (Athen., 
7,  60— Compare  Pausan.,  9,  24.— J.  Poll.,  6,  03. — 
Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2.  p.  256  ) 

CopBas,  a  harbour  in  Gedrosia,  supposed  by  some 
to  be  the  modern  Goniel.  (Compare  the  remarks  of 
Vincent,  Commerce  of  the'  Ancient*,  vol  1,  p.  262; 

-oriU,  the  goddess  of  plenty  among-  the  Roman's, 
represented  as  bearing  a  horn  filled  with  fruits,  dte. 

Coftus,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  northern  part  of  ther' 
Thebals,  and  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  from  which  river 
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it  stood  some  distance  back  in  a  plain.  Under  the 
Pharaohs  its  true  name  appears  to  have  been  C hem- 
mis,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  been  at  that  time 
merely  a  place  connected  with  the  religious  traditions 
of  the  Egyptian  nation  Under  the  Ptolemies,  on  the 
other  band,  not  only  the  appellation  for  the  place  as- 
sumed more  of  a  Greek  form,  but  the  city  itself  rose 
into  commercial  importance.  The  Arabian  Gulf  be- 
ginning to  be  navigated  by  the  Greeks,  and  traffic  be- 
ing pushed  from  this  quarter  as  far  as  India,  Coptus 
became  the  centre  of  communication  between  this  lat- 
ter country  and  Alezandrea,  through  the  harbour  of 
Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  well  situated  for 
such  a  purpose,  since  the  Arabian  chain  of  mountains, 
which  elsewhere  forms  a  complete  barrier  along  the 
coast,  has  here  an  opening  which,  after  various  wind- 
ings, conducts  to  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  Along  this 
route  the  caravans  proceeded;  and  camels  were  also 
employed  between  Coptus  and  the  Mile.  The  road 
from  Coptus  to  Berenice  waa  the  work  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,  and  258  miles  in  length.  It  was  raised 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country. — Coptus 
was  destroyed  by  the  Emperor  Dioclesian,  for  having 
aided  with  his  opponent  Achilleus.  (Theophan., 
Chrcmogr.,  p.  4, ed.  Paris. — Euseb.,  Chron.,  p.  178.) 
Its  favourable  situation  for  commerce,  however,  soon 
caused  it  again  to  arise,  and  Hierocles  speaks  of  Cop- 
tus in  the  sixth  century. — The  modern  name  is  Keft 
or  Kuypt,  a  name  which  exhibits,  according  to  some,' 
the  simple  form  of  that  word  which  the  Greeks  cor- 
rupted or  improved  into  JEgypbis.  Plutarch  statea 
(De  Is.  et  Os,,  p.  356.— Op.,  ed.  Rtitke,  vol.  7,  p. 
405),  that  Isis,  upon  recoiving  the  news  of  the  death 
of  Osiris,  cut  off  one  of  her  locks  here,  and  that  hence 
the  place  was  called  Coptus,  this  term  signifying,  in 
the  .Egyptian  language,  want  or  privation.  Mannert 
suggests,  that  Coptus  may  have  denoted  in  the  Egyp- 
tian tongue  a  mixed  population,  a  name  well  suited 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large  commercial  city  ;  and  he 
coujectures,  that  the  modern  appellation  of  Kopts,  as 
given  to  the  present  mingled  population,  which  ia  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  in  part  from  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians, msy  have  reference  to  the  same  idea.  (Man- 
nert, Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  365.) 

Coax,  a  town  of  Latium,  southwest  of  Anagnia.  It 
waa  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  preserved  its 
name  unchanged  to  the  present  day.  Virgil  (JEn.,  6, 
773)  makes  it  to  have  been  a  colony  from  Alba,  while 
Pliny  (3,  5)  says,  it  was  founded  by  Dardanus,  a  Tro- 
jan. Cora  suffered  greatly  during  the  contest  with 
Spartacus,  being  taken  and  sacked  by  one  of  his  wan- 
dering-bands. (Flor.,  3,  80.)  It  apparently,  how- 
ever, recovered  from  this  devastation,  as  there  are 
some  fine  remains  of  ancient  buildings  to  be  seen 
here,  which  must  have  been  erected  in  the  reigns  of 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  But  Propertius  and  Lucau 
speak  of  Cora  as  the  seat  of  ruin  and  desolation. 
[Proper!.,  4,  U.—Lucan,  7,  393.— Nibby,  Viag.  An- 
(to.,  vol.  3,  p.  307.—  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p. 
105.) 

CoiacksIuk,  a  maritime  town  of  Pamphylia,  south- 
east of  Side.  It  is  described  by  Strabo  as  a  strong 
and  important  fortress,  situate  on  a  steep  rock.  Pom- 
pey  took  Coracesium  in  the  piratical  war.  It  ia 
also  incidentally  noticed  by  Livy  (33,  80. —  Com- 
pare Scylax,  p.  40.— Plin.,  6,  37).  Hierocles  as- 
signs Coracesium  to  Pamphylia,  and  D'Anville's  map 
agree*  with  this.  Others,  however,  to  Cilicia ;  and 
Cramer's  map  places  it  in  this  latter  country,  just  be- 
yond the  confines  of  Pamphylia.  The  site  of  Cora- 
cesium corresponds  with  that  of  Alaya.  Capt.  Beau- 
fort describes  it  as  a  promontory  rising  abruptly  from 
a  low  sandy  isthmus.  Two  of  it*  side*  are  elifia 
of  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicular;  and 
the  eastern  side,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is  so 
steep,  (hat  the  house*  seem  to  rest  on  each  other.  It 
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forms,  according  to  him,  a  natural  fortress  that  mignt 
be  rendered  impregnable ;  and  the  numerous  walls  and 
towers  prove  how  anxiously  its  former  possessors  la- 
boured to  make  it  so.  •  (Beaufort's  Karamma,  p. 
173.— Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  320  ) 

Co*  alli,  a  savage  people  of  Sarmatia  Europea,  who 
inhabited  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  near  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube.   (Ovid,  ex  Pont.,  4,  3,  37.) 

Cosas,  a  brother  of  Cstillus  and  Tiburtus  (rid.  Ti- 
bur),  who  fought  against  JSnea8.  (Virg.,JSn-,7,6n.) 

Cobax,  a  Sicilian,  whom  the  ancienta  regarded  as 
the  creator  of  the  rhetorical  art.  Cicero,  following 
Aristotle,  says,  that  when  the  tyrants  were  driven  oat 
of  Sicily,  and  private  affairs  began  again  to  be  lakeu 
cognizance  of  by  the  tribunala  of  justice,  Corax  and 
Tisiaa  wrote  on  the  rhetorical  art,  and  penned  pre- 
cepts of  oratory.  In  this  way,  according  to  him,  the 
eloquence  of  the  bar  arose,  the  Sicilians  being  naturally 
an  acute  race  and  given  to  disputstion.  (Ctc.,  Brut., 
c.  13.— Compare  De  Oral.,  1, 30,  and  3, 31.)  Corax 
and  Tisiaa  must  have  lived,  consequently,  shout  473 
B.C.,  since  this  is  the  period  when  the  Sicilians  re- 
gained their  freedom,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived 
by  Gelon  and  the  other  tyrants  who  were  contempo- 
raneous with  him.  (Clavier,  in  Biog.  Univ.,  vol.  9, 
p.  666.) 

Cobbolo,  Cn.  Domitios,  a  celebrated  Roman  com- 
mander, under  Claudius  and  Nero.  He  was  famed 
for  bis  military  talent,  his  rigid  observance  of  ancient 
discipline,  and  for  the  success  of  his  arms,  especially 
against  the  Paithians.  On  account  of  his  great  repu- 
tation, he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  and  suspicion 
to  Nero,  who  recalled  him,  under  pretence  of  reward- 
ing his  merit.  'When  Corbulo  reached  Corinth,  he 
met  there  an  order  to  die.  Reflecting  on  his  own  want 
of  prudence  and  foresight,  he  fell  upon  his  sword,  ex- 
claiming, "  I  have  well  deserved  this  !"  Thus  perish- 
ed, A.D.  67,  the  greatest  warrior,  and  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  men  of  his  time.  Corbulo  had  written  Me- 
moirs of  the  wars  carried  on  by  him,  after  the  manner 
of  Cesar's  Commentaries  ;  but  they  have  hot  reached 
our  day.  (Tadt.,  Ann.,  11,  18.— Id.  ib.,  13,  35.— 
Id.  a.,  13,  U,  dec.) 

Cobbolonis  Monumbntok,  a  place  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Germany,  among  the  Fxisii,  near  the 
confines  of  the  Chauci.  It  is  supposed  to  answer  to 
the  modern  Groningen.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  19.) 

Coaefsa,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Epirus,  in  which  Homer  places  the  fabled  gardens 
of  Alcinous.  It  is  said  to  have  been  first  known  un- 
der the  name  of  Drepane,  perhaps  from  its  similarity 
of  shape  to  a  scythe.  (ApoUon.,  Argon.,  4,982  )  To 
this  name  succeeded  that  of  Scheria,  alwaya  used  by 
Homer,  and  by  which  it  was  probably  known  in  his 
time.  From  the  Odyssey  we  learn,  that  this  island  was 
then  inhabited  by  Phmacians,  a  people  who,  even  at 
that  early  period,  had  acquired  considerable  skill  in 
nautical  affairs,  and  possessed  extensive  commercial 
relations,  since  they  traded  with  the  Phoenicians,  and 
also  with  Eubasa  and  other  countries. — Corcyrs  was 
in  after  days  the  principal  city  of  the  island,  and  was 
situated  precisely  where  the  modern  town  of  O/s 
stands.  Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  which 
is  depicted  aa  beautiful.  Homer  describes  the  posi- 
tion of  the  city  very  accurately  (CM.,  6,  863).  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  citadel  obtained  the  name  of  Kofn^u, 
from  its  two  conical  hills  or  crests,  which  appellation 
was,  in  process  of  time,  applied  to  the  whole  town, 
and  finally  to  the  island  itself.  Hence  the  modem 
name  of  Corfu,  which  is  but  a  corruption  of  the  for- 
mer. (Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  263.)  As,  however, 
the  island  is  designated  in  Boccacio  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Gurfo,  and  as  the  modern  Greek  term  ia  Korfo, 
some  have  imagined  that  the  name  Corfu  originated 
in  a  Romaic  corruption  of  the  ancient  word  for  Kotfo 
(k6X%oc),  "  gulf"  or  "  bay,"  which  might  well  be 
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applied  to  the  harbour  beneath  the  double  turnouts. 
( Wordsworth,  I.  t.)   Corfu  form*  at  the  present  day 
one  of  the  Ionian  islands,  and  is  the  most  important  of 
the  number.    It  is  70  miles  in  length  by  30  in  breadth, 
and  contains  a  population  of  30,000  souls.    The  olive 
arrives  at  greater  perfection  here  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Greece  ;  but  the  oil  obtained  from  it  is  acrid. — Corfu 
m  for  a  long  time  considered  as  the  stronghold  of  It- 
aly against  the  attacks  of  the  Mussulmans.    The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  island.  Its 
earlier  periods  are  enveloped  in  the  mist  of  uncertainty 
and  conjecture.    A  colony  of  Colchians  is  said  to  have 
settled  there  about  1349  years  before  our  era.    It  was 
afterward  governed  by  kings  of  whom  little  is  known. 
Homer  has,  indeed,  immortalized  the  name  of  Alci- 
□oiis.    But  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  a  map  of  the  Ho- 
meric Pheacia,  which  shall  coincide  in  its  details  with 
the  localities  of  Corfu ;  nor  will  the  topographer  find 
it  a  simple  task  to  discover  the  natural  objects  con- 
nected in  the  Odyssey  with  the  city  of  the  Pbaacian 
king.    In  process  of  time,  Corcyra,  enriched  and  ag- 
grandized by  its  maritime  superiority,  became  one  of 
the  most  powerful  nations  in  Greece.  (ThucycL,  1, 1.) 
The  Corinthians,  under  Chersicraies,  formed  a  settle- 
ment here  in  753  B.C.,  and  415  years  afterward  it  was 
captured  by  Agathoclea  of  Syracuse,  who  gave  it  to 
hi*  daughter  Lanessa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus 
of  Epirus.   It  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  II- 
lyrian  queen  Teuta,  about  fifty-eight  years  after  its 
seizure  by  Agathocles,  but  wss  soon  alter  taken  from 
her  by  the  Romans,  under  the  consul  Cu.  Flavius; 
and,  although  it  had  the  privileges  of  a  free  city,  it 
remained  under  the  Romans  for  many  centuries.  In 
the  time  of  Strata  it  was  reduced  to  extreme  misery, 
owing  to  the  vices  of  its  administration  and  its  want  of 
moderation  in  prosperity.    Corfu  has  for  several  cen- 
turies been  celebrated  for  its  powerful  fortresses,  to 
which  great  additions  were  made  by  the  French,  and 
subsequently  by  the  English,  in  the  hands  of  which 
latter  people  it,  together  with  the  other  Ionian  islands, 
at  present  remains.    (DodvelT*  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  36, 
T ?•) — H-  An  island  in  the  Adriatic,  on  -the  coast  of 
niyncum,  termed  Nigra  ("  Black"),  inGreek  HiXatva, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  more  celebrated  island  of  the 
same  name.   It  is  nqw  Curzola.    Apollonius  accounts 
for  the  epithet  just  mentioned  from  the  dark  masses  of 
wood  with  which  it  wss  crowned.    {Argon.,  4|  571.) 
Scymnue  attributes  to  this  island  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing received  a  colony  from  Cnidus  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Scymn.,  v.  436. — Compare  Scylax,  p.  8. — Strabo, 
315.) 

Cordobi,  a  city  of  Hispania  Bastica,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Bsstis,  and  about  1200  stadia  from 
the  sea.  The  river  being  navigable  to  this  quarter, 
Corduba  became,  in  consequence,  a  large  and  opulent 
commercial  place.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  both  the 
Senecaa,  and  of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  is  now  Cordova. 
(Sirah.,  141.— P/ts.,  3,  3—Wemtdorf,  Poet.  Lot. 
Mitl,  vol  5,  pt.  3,  p.  1366.) 

Cobb  I.  (Kopi?,  "  the  maiden"),  an  Attic  name  for 
Proserpina.  Some,  not  very  correctly,  derive  the  term 
from  teipu,  "  to  cut,"  dec.,  and  make  it  have  reference 
to  the  "  harvest."  (Journal  Royal  Institution,  No. 
1,  p.  59.) — II.  A  Corinthian  female,  said  to  have  been 
the  in  ventre**  of  plaster-casts.  (Atkenag.,  Leg.  pro 
Christ.,  14,  p.  59  — Sillig,  Diet.  Art,  i.  v.) 

Cobs'  mlcar,  the  capital  of  the  Peligni,  in  Italy,  about 
three  miles  from  the  Aternus.    During  the  Social  war 
it  took  the  name  of  Italics,  and  had  the  honour  of  be- 
ing styled  the  capital  of  Italy.  -  This  arrangement,  how- 
ever, was  of  short  continuance,  aa  CorSnium  appears 
so  have  seceded  from  the  confederacy  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war.   (Diod.  Sic.,  Fragm.,  37.)   In  la- 
ter times  we  find  it  still  regarded  ss  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  one  which 
Canar  was  most  anxious  to  secure  in  his  enterprise 


against  the  liberties  of  his  country.  It  surrendered  to 
him  after  s  short  defence.  (Bell.  Civ.,  1, 16. — Com- 
pare Flanu,  4,  8  —  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  S,  38.)  The 
church  of  5.  Ptlino,  about  three  miles  from  the  town 
of  PopoU,  stands  on  the  site  of  this  ancient  city,  and 
the  little  hamlet  of  Pertinia  occupies  probably  the 
place  of  its  eitsdel.  (D'AnvilU,  An.  Geogr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  173.— Manntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  500.) 

Cobinka,  a  poetess  of  Thebes,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Tanagra,  distinguished  for  her  skill  in  lyric 
verse,  and  remarkable  for  her  personal  attractions. 
She  was  the  rival  of  Pindar,  while  the  latter  waa  still 
s  young  nun  ;  and,  according  to  ./Elian  (V.  H.,  13, 85), 
she  gained  the  victory  over  him  no  less  than  five  times. 
Paussniss,  in  his  travels,  saw  at  Tanagra  a  picture,  in 
which  Corinna  was  represented  as  binding  her  head  with 
a  fillet  of  victory,  which  she  hsd  gained  in  a  contest  with 
Pindar.  He  supposes  that  she  was  less  indebted  for 
this  victory,  to  the  excellence  of  her  poetry  than  to  her 
Boeotian  dialect,  which  was  more  familiar  to  the  ears  of 
the  judges  at  the  games,  and  also  to  her  extraordinary 
beauty.  Corinna  afterward  assisted  the  young  poet 
with  her  advice ;  it  is  related  of  her,  that  she  recom- 
mended him  to  ornament  his  poems  with  mythical  nar- 
rations; bat  that,  when  he  had  composed  s  hymn,  In 
the  first  six  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Theban  mythology  waa  introduced,  she 
smiled  and  said,  "  We  should  sow  with  the  band,  not 
with  the  whole  sack."  (Pau*an.,  9,  28.— Plut.,  it 
Glor.  Ath.—Op.,  ed.  Reitke,  vol.  7,  p.  380.)  She 
was  surosmed  "  the  Fly"  (Mtio),  as  Erinns  hsd  bees 
styled  "the  Bee."  This  appellation  of  Mvia  has  de- 
ceived Clement  of  Alexandres,  who  speaks  of  a  poet- 
ess named  Myia.  (Strom.,  4,  19.)  The  poems  of 
Corinna  were  all  in  the  Boeotian  or  ^Eolic  dialect. 
Too  little  of  her  poetry,  however,  has  been  preserved 
to  allow  of  our  forming  a  safe  judgment  of  her  style 
of  composition.  The  extant  fragments  refer  mostly 
to  mythological  subjects,  particularly  to  heroines  of 
the  Boeotian  legends.  These  remains  were  given  by 
Ursinus,  in  his  Comma  novem  iUustrium  feminarum, 
1568;  by  Wolf  in  his  Poetriarum  otto  fragmenta, 
1734 ;  and  by  Schneider  in  bis  Mououv  avBt/,  Git**., 
1808,  8vo.  (SehSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  296.— 
Mohnike,  Getch,  Lk.ierGr.uhd  R.,  p.  317.) 

Corinthi  Isthmus,  or  htkmus  of  Corinth,  between 
the  Saronicus  Sinus  and  Corinthiacus  Sinus,  and  uni- 
ting the  Peloponnesus  to  the  northern  parts  of  Greece, 
or  Gratia  Propria.  The  ancients  appear  to  have 
been  divided  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  exact 
breadth  of  the  isthmus.  Diodorus  (1 1,  16)  and  Stra- 
bo (335)  say  it  was  forty  stadia,  and  Mela  (2,  3)  five 
miles,  with  which  lsst  Pliny  agrees  (4,  6).  The 
real  distance,  however,  in  the  narrowest  part,  cannot 
be  less  than  six  miles  (or  not  quire  five  British  miles), 
as  the  modem  name  of  Hexamdion  sufficiently  denotes. 
Ships  were  drawn,  by  means  of  machinery,  from  one 
sea  to  the  other,  near  the  town  of  Schcsnus,  over  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus,  which  was  called  Diol- 
kos.  This  could  only  be  accomplished,  however,  with 
the  vessels  usually  employed  in  commerce,  or  with  lem- 
bi,  which  were  light  ships  of  war,  chiefly  used  by  the 
IUyrians  and  Macedonians.  The  tediousuess  and  ex- 
pense attending  this  process,  and  still  more  probably 
the  difficulty  of  circumnavigating  the  Peloponnesus, 
led  to  frequent  attempts,  at  various  periods,  for  effect- 
ing a  junction  between  the  two  sess ;  but  all  proved 
equally  unsuccessful:  According  to  Strabo  (51),  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes  abandoned  the  enterprise,  because 
it  wss  found  that  the  two  gulfs  were  not  on  the  ssme 
level  We  read  of  the  attempt  having  been  made  be- 
fore his  time  by  Periander  and  Alexander,  and,  sub- 
sequently to  Demetrius,  by  Julius  Caesar,  Caligula 
Nero,  and  Herodea  Attic os.  "  It  appears  somewhat 
surprising,"  remarks  Mr.  Dodwell, "  that  these  success- 
ive attempts  should  have  failed  or  been  relinquished 
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The  art  of  perforating  rocks  was  well  understood  and 
dexterously  practised  both  in  Italy  and  Greece  at  a 
very  early  period,  and,  therefore,  no  difficulty  of  this 
kind  could  have  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  so 
useful  a  project,  though  Pausanias  is  of  a  different  opin 
ion.  It  was  afterward  begun  with  the  greatest  energy, 
and  abandoned  without  »ny  plausible  motive,  as  nodoubt 
the  quantity  of  rook  or  earth  to  be  removed,  and  all 
the  associated  impediments,  must  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  previous  calculation.  And  if  Demetrius  was 
really  convinced  that  the  level  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
was  higher  than  that  of  the  Saronic,  and  that  the  ad- 
jacent shore,  with  the  neighbouring  islands,  would  be 
inundated  by  the  union  of  the  two  seas,  those  who  came 
after  him  would  not  have  persevered  in  so  destructive 
an  undertaking.  Seeostris,  and  afterward  Darius, 
were  in  the  same  manner  deterred  from  finishing  a  ca- 
nal from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Nile,  by  an  apprehension 
that  Egypt  would  be  inundated .  ( Strai. ,  38.  — Id. ,  804. ) 
Dio  Casaiua  tells  nearly  the  same  story  about  digging 
the  isthmus  aa  that  which  ia  related  to  travellers  at 
this  day.  He  says  that  blood  issued  from  the  ground  ; 
that  groans  and  lamentations  were  heard,  and  terrible  ap- 
paritions aeen.  In  Older  to  stimulate  the  perseverance 
of  the  people,  Nero  took  a  apade  and  dug  himself.  (Dio 
Cast.,  68,  16.— Compare  Suet.,  Vit.lfer.,  19.— Lu- 
cia*, de  perfot*.  Isthm.)  Lucian  informs  us,  that  Ne- 
ro waa  said  to  have  been  deterred  from  proceeding,  by 
a  representation  made  to  him,  similar  to  that  which  De- 
metrius received  respecting  the  unequal  levels  of  the 
two  seas.  He  adds,  however,  a  more  probable  resson ; 
the  troubles,  namely,  that  were  excited  by  Vindex  in 
Gaul,  and  which  occasioned  the  emperor's  hasty  re- 
turn from  Greece  to  Italy.  (Lucian,  deperfoet.  hthm. 
— Op.,  ed.  Bip.,  vol.  9,  p.  398.)  It  ia  probable,  as 
far  as  the  supernatural  appearances  went,  that  the 
priests  at  Delphi  had  some  influence  in  checking  the 
enterprise."  (DodweWt  Tour,  vol.  S,  p.  184.)  Trav- 
ellers inform  us,  that  some  remains  of  the  canal  under- 
taken by  the  Roman  emperor  are  yet  visible,  reaching 
from  the  sea,  northeast  of  Lechaum,  about  half  a  mile 
across  the  isthmus.  It  terminates  on  the  southeast 
fide,  where  solid  rock  occurs,  which,  as  Dr.  Clarke 
thinks,  must  have  opposed  an  insurmountable  obsta- 
cle. (Trail.,  vol.  6,  p.  662.)  Sir  W.  Gell remarks,  that 
the  vestiges  of  the  canal  may  be  traced  from  the  port 
or  bay  of  Schcenus,  along  a  natural  hollow  at  the  foot 
of  a  line  of  fortifications.  There  are  also  several  pits, 
probably  sunk  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  soil,  through 
which  the  canal  was  to  be  carried.  The  ground,  how- 
ever, is  so  high,  that  the  undertaking  would  be  attend- 
ed with  enormous  expense.  (Jan.  of  the  More*,  p. 
208.) — We  bear  also  of  various  attempts  made  to  raise 
fortifications  across  the  Isthmus  for  the  Peloponnesus 
when  threatened  with  invasion.  Hie  first  undertaking 
was  made  before  the  battle  of  Salsmis,  when,  as  He- 
rodotus relates,  the  Peloponneskn  confederates,  hav- 
ing blocked  up  the  Scironian  way,  collected  together  a 
vast  multitude,  who  worked  night  and  day,  without  in- 
termission, on  the  fortifications.  Every  kind  of  mate- 
rial, such  as  stones,  bricks,  and  timber,  were  employ- 
ed, and  the  insterstices  filled  up  with  earth  and  sand. 
(Heroiot.,  8,  73.)  Many  yean  after,  die  Lacedemo- 
nians and  their  allies  endeavoured  to  fortify  the  isth- 
mus from  Cenchres  to  Lechsum  against  Epaminon- 
das ;  but  this  met  lore  was  rendered  fruitless  by  the 
conduct  and  skill  of  that  general,  who  forced  a  pas- 
sage across  the  Oneien  Mountains.  (Xen.,  Hut  Gr., 
7,1.)  Cleomenea  also  threw  ui  trenches  and  lines 
from  Acrocorinthus  to  the  Oneian  Mountains,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  Macedonians,  under  Antigonus  Doson, 
from  penetrating  into  the  peninsula.  (Pobfb.,  9,  68. 
— Plut.,  de  Clem.)— The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  derived 

Sreat  celebrity  from  the  games  which  were  celebrated 
lere  every  five  years  in  honour  of  Pslnmon  or  Meli- 
certa,  and  subsequently  of  Neptune.    (Pautan .  1, 44. 
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—Plut.,  Vit.  TVs.)  These  continued  in  vogue  when 
the  other  gymnastic  exercises  of  Greece  had  fallen  into 
neglect  and  disuse ;  and  it  waa  during  their  aolemni- 
zation  that  the  independence  of  Greece  was  proclaim- 
ed, after  the  victory  of  Cynoscepbalae,  by  order  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people.  (Polyb.,  18,  S9  —  In?., 
33,  33.)  After  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  the  super- 
intendence of  the  Isthmian  games  was  committed  to 
the  Sicyonisns  by  the  Romans ;  on  its  restoration,  how- 
ever, by  Julius  Caesar,  the  presidency  of  the  games 
again  reverted  to  the  Corinthian  settlers.  (Psiusa., 
3,  3.) 

Codirrnilcus  Sinus,  or  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  an  arm 
of  the  sea  running  in  between  the  coast  of  Achaia  and 
Sieyonia  to  the  south,  and  that  of  Phocis,  Locris,  and 
jEtolia  to  the  north.  Its  gulf  had  the  general  appel- 
lation of  Corinthian  as  far  as  the  Isthmus,  but  it  was 
divided  into  smaller  bays,  the  names  of  which  were 
sometimes  poeticslly  used  for  the  entire  gulf.  Its 
different  names  were  the  Crissesn,  Crrrhssan,  Delphic, 
Calydonian,  Rhian,  and  Halcyonian.  Besides  being 
now  called  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto,  the  Sinns  Corinthiacus 
is  often  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Nepaitot  or 
Salona.  The  victory  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  in  1571, 
over  the  Turks,  has  immortalized  the  name  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lepanto  in  modern  history.  (DodwelTe  Tour,  vol. 
I,  p.  HI  ) 

CoaiMTHOs,  a  famous  city  of  Greece,  now  Corito  or 
Corinth,  and  situate  on  the  isthmus  of  the  same  name. 
Commanding  by  its  position  the  Ionian  and  jEgean 
seas,  and  holding,  as  it  were,  the  keys  of  Peloponne- 
sus, Corinth,  from  the  pre-eminent  advantages  of  its 
situation,  was  already  the  seat  of  opulence  and  the 
arts,  while  the  rest  of  Greece  was  sunk  in  compara- 
tive obscurity  and  barbarism.  Its  origin  is,  of  coorse, 
lost  in  the  night  of  time ;  but  we  are  assured  that  it 
already  existed  under  the  name  of  Ephyre  long  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.  According  to  the  assertions  of  the 
Corinthians  themselves,  their  city  received  its  name 
from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Jove ;  but  Pausanias  does 
not  credit  thia  popular  tradition,  and  cites  the  poet 
Eumelus  to  show  that  the  appellation  was  really  de- 
rived from  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Marathon  (3.  1). 
Homer  certainly  employs  both  names  indiscriminately. 
(11.,  3,  670 ;  18,  663.)  Pausanias  reports,  that  the 
descendants  of  Sysiphus  reigned  at  Corinth  until  the 
invasion  of  their  territory  by  the  Dorians  and  Hera- 
clidss;  when  Doridas  and  Hyanthidas,  the  last  princes 
of  this  race,  abdicated  the  crown  in  favour  of  Aletea, 
a  descendsnt  of  Hercules,  whose  lineal  successors  re- 
mained in  possession  of  die  throne  of  Corinth  during 
five  generations,  when  the  crown  passed  into  the  family 
of  the  Bacchiadat,  so  named  from  Bacchis,  the  son  of 
Prumnis,  who  retained  it  for  five  other  generations. 
After  thia  the  sovereign  power  waa  transferred  to  an- 
nual magistrates,  still  chosen,  however,  from  the  line 
of  the  Bocchiad»,  with  the  title  of  Pry  tines.  Strata 
affirms  that  this  form  of  government  lasted  800  years; 
but  Diodorus  limits  it  to  ninety  years:  the  former 
writer  probably  includes  within  that  period  both  the 
kings  and  Prytanes  of  the  Bacchiade,  Diodorus  only 
the  latter.  (Strobe,  878.— Died.  Sic.,  Prog— La- 
cker, Chronol.  aVHerodote,  vol.  7,  p.  619,  631.)  The 
oligarchy  so  long  established  by  this  rich  snd  powerful 
fsmily  was  at  length  overthrown,  about  689  B.C.,  by 
Cypselus,  who  banished  many  of  the  Corinthians,  to- 
Driving  others  of  their  possessions,  and  putting  others 
to  death.  (Heroiot.,  6,  92.)  Among  those  who  fled 
from  his  persecution  was  Demaratus,  of  the  family  of 
the  Bacchiade,  who  settled  at  Tarquinii  in  Emma, 
and  whose  descendants  became  sovereigns  of  Rome. 
(Strato,  378.— Pofyi.,  6,  3.— Dion.  Hal,  X  46.- 
Lh.,  1,  34.)  The  reign  of  Cypselus  was  more  pros- 
perous than  his  crimes  deserved.;  and  the  system  o 
colonisation,  which  had  previously  succeeded  so  well 
in  the  settlements  of  Corcyra  and  Syracuse,  was  ac- 
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tmiy  pursued  by  that  prince,  who  added  Ambracia, 
Anaetarium,  and  Leucas  to  the  nwitmw  dependencies 
of  the  Carrathian.   (Strobe,  L  e. — Arirtot.,  Polk. ,  5, 
J.)  Cypaehu  was  mceeoded  by  hit  eon  Periander. 
On  the  cloath  of  this  hunt,  after  a  reign  of  forty-four 
years,  according  to  Aristotle,  his  nephew  Psammeti- 
caos  came  to  the  thnne,  bat  lived  only  three  yean.  At 
ha  decease  Corinth  regained  its  independence,  when  a 
moderate  ariatoeney  ww  established,  under  which  the 
republic  enjoyed  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
unequalled  by  any  ether  -city  of  Greece.    We  are  told 
by  Thocydides,  that  the  Corinthians  were  the  first  to 
build  war-galleys  or  triremes ;  and  the  earliest  naval 
engagement,  according  to  the  sane  historian,  was 
fought  by  their  fleet  and  that  of  the  Oorcyresns,  who  ■ 
had  ban  alienated  from  their  mother-state  by  the 
cruelty  and  impolicy  of  Periander.    (Thun/d.,  1, 13. — 
Compare  Herodot ,  3,  48.)   The  arts  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  more  especially  that  of  nesting  in  bronze,  at- 
tained to  the  highest  perfection  at  Corinth,  and  rendered 
the  city  the  ornament  of  Greece,  an  til  it  was  stripped 
by  the  rapacity  of  a  Roman  general.    Seen  was  the 
betel;  of  its  rases,  that  the  tombs  in  which  they  had 
ben  deposited  were  ransacked  by  the  Roman  colonials 
whom  Julius  Cesar  had  established  there  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  city ;  these,  being  transported  to  Rome, 
wen  porchacd  at  enormous  prices.    (Strabo,  881.) 
An  intonating  dissertation  on  these  beautiful  specimens 
of  art  wiH  be  foaad  in  Dodwell's  Tour  (vol.  S,  p.  196). 
—When  tba  Adusan  confederacy,  owing  to  the  in- 
fatuation of  those  who  presided  orer  its  counsels,  be- 
came involved  in  a  destructive  war  with  the  Romans, 
Corinth  was  the  last  hold  of  their  tottering  republic ; 
and,  bad  at  citizens  wisely  submitted  to  the  offers  pro- 
posal by  the  victorious  Metellos,  it  might  have  been 
preaerted ;  but  the  deputation  of  that  general  having 
been  treated  with  scorn,  and  even  insult,  the  city  be- 
came exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
(Pafyi.,  40,  4,  l.—Straho,  881.)   L,  Mummius,  the 
consul,  appeared  before  its  walls  with  a  numerous  army, 
and,  after  defeating  the  Aciueans  in  a  general  engage- 
ment, entered  the  town,  now  left  without  defence,  and 
deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants.    It  was 
tben  given  up  to  plunder,  and  finally  set  on  fire ;  the 
walla  also  were  razed  to  the  ground,  so  that  scarcely 
a  vestige  of  this  once  great  and  noble  city  remained. 
Polynias,  who  witnessed  its  destruction,  affirmed,  as 
we  axe  informed  by  Strabo  (381),  that  he  bad  seen  the 
finest  paintings  strewed  on  the  ground,  end  the  Roman 
sokVen  using  them  as  boards  for  dice  or  draughts. 
Paasanas  reports  (7,  16),  that  all  the  men  were  put  to 
the  sword,  the  women  and  children  sold,  and  the  most 
valuable  statues  and  paintings  removed  to  Rome. 
(Fii  Mummius.)    Strabo  observes  (/.  c),  that  the 
fineat  works  of  art  which  adorned  that  capital  in  his 
time  bad  corns  from  Corinth.    He  likewise  states,  that 
Corinth  remained  for  many  years  deserted  and  in  ra- 
ise -,  as  also  dees  the  poet  Antrpater  of  Sidon,  who  de- 
aeribea  in  verse  the  scene  of  desolation.    (Anal.,  vol. 
2,  p.  20.)  Julias  Cesar,  however,  not  long  before  bis 
death,  sent  a  numerous  colony  thither,  by  means  of 
which  Corinth  was  once  more  raised  from  its  state  of 
ruin.  (Strabo,  881.)    It  was  already  a  large  and  pop- 
ulous city,  and  the  capital  of  Achate,  when  St.  Pan! 
preached  the  gospel  there  for  a  year  and  six  months. 
(AcU,  18, 1 1.)   It  is  siso  evident  that,  when  visited  by 
Pauaaoias,  it  was  thickly  adorned  by  public  buildings, 
and  enriched  with  numerous  works  of  art  (Faiuan.,  1, 
2);  and  as  late  as  the  time  of  Hterocles,  we  find  it 
styled  the  metropolis  of  Greece.   (Synecd.,  p.  646.) 
In  a  User  age,  the  Venetians  received  the  place  from 
a  Greek  emperor ;  Mohammed  II.  took  it  from  them 
hi  148 ;  the  Venetians  recovered  it  in  1687,  snd  for- 
tified the  Acroeorinthus  again ;  bat  the  Turks  took  it 
anew  in  1715,  and  retained  it  until  driven  from  the 
i. — An  important  feature  in  the  scenery 


around  Corinth,  was  the  Acroeorinthus,  an  account 
of  which  has  been  given  in  a  previous  article.  (Vii. 
Acroeorinthus.)  On  the  summit  of  this  hill  was 
erected  a  temple  of  Venus,  to  whom  the  whole  of  the 
Acroeorinthus,  in  fact,  was  sacred.  In  the  times  of 
Corinthian  opulence  and  prosperity,  it  is  said  that  the 
shrine  of  the  goddess  was  attended  by  no  less  than 
one  thousand  female  slaves,  dedicated  to  her  service 
as  courtesans.  These  priestesses  of  Venus  contrib- 
uted not  a  little  to  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  city ; 
whence  arose  the  well-known  expression,  ov  iravrdf 
itvipoe  elc  Koptrdov  cor'  6  irXovf,  or,  as  Horace  ex- 
presses it  (Epist.,  1,  17,  36),  "JVon  cum*  honum 
contrngit  ttdxrt  Corinthian,"  in  allusion  to  its  expen- 
sive pleasures. — Corinth  was  famed  for  its  three  har- 
bours, Lechsum,  on  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  and  Gen- 
chress  and  Schcsnos  on  the  Saronic.  Near  this  last 
was  the  Diolcos,  where  vessels  were  transported  over 
the  isthmus  by  machinery.  (Vid.  Corinthi  Isthmus.) 
The  first  of  these  is  now  choked  with  sand,  as  is  like- 
wise the  port  of  Cenchreee.  The  shallow  harbour  of 
Scbmnns,  where  was  s  quay  in  ancient  times,  has  now 
almost  disappeared.  All  these  harbours  are  mere  mo- 
rasses, snd  corrupt  the  air  of  the  city. — Before  leaving 
this  subject,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  few  words 
m  relation  to  the  well-known  Corinthian  brass  of  an- 
tiquity. The  common  account  is,  that  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  all  the  metals  that  were 
in  the  city  melted  and  mixed  together  during  the 
conflagration,  and  formed  that  valuable  composition, 
known  by  the  name  of  "  Corinthian  brass,"  M»  Corin- 
thium.  This,  however,  bears  the  stamp  of  improba- 
bility on  its  very  face.  Klaprofh  rejects  the  account. 
He  seems  to  think,  and  adduces  the  authority  of  Pliny 
in  his  favour,  that  it  was  merely  a  term  of  art,  ana 
applied  to  a  metallic  mixture  in  high  estimation  among 
the  Romans,  and,  though  of  a  superior  quality,  nearly 
resembling  aurichalcum.  This  last  was  composed 
either  copper  and  zinc,  or  of  copper,  tin,  arid  lead 
the  former  of  a  pale  yellow,  the  latter  of  a  darke 
colour,  resembling  gold.  The  mixture  by  means  of 
calamine  was  rendered  tough  and  malleable.  (Crosv 
Jit's  Gymnasium,  vol.  8,  p.  187,  not.) 

CokiolXkus,  Cuius  Marcius,  a  distinguished  Ro 
man  of  patrician  rank,  whose  story  forms  a  brillian 
legend  in  the  early  hiatory  of  Rome.  Hia  name  a 
first  was  Caius  Marcius,  but  having  contributed,  mainly 
by  hia  great  personal  valour,  to  the  capture  of  Coriolt, 
and  the  defeat  of  a  Volscian  army,  assembled  for  its 
aid,  on  the  same  day,  he  received  for  this  gallant  ex- 
ploit thb  surname  of  Coriolanus.  Not  long  after  this, 
however,  during  a  scarcity  at  Rome,  he  opposed  the 
distribution  of  a  supply  of  provisions,  in  part  sent  by 
Gelon,  of  Sicily,  and  advised  the  patricians  to  make 
this  a  means  of  recovering  the  power  which  had  been  ' 
wrested  from  them  by  the  commons.  For  this  and 
other  conduct  of  a  similar  nature,  be  was  tried  in  the 
Comitia  Tribute,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banish- 
ment. Resolving,  upon  this,  to  gratify  his  vindictive 
spirit,  Coriolanus  presented  himself  as  a  suppliant  to 
Tullius  Aufidius,  the  leading  man  among  the  Volsoi, 
was  well  received  by  him  and  the  whole  nation,  and, 
war  being  declared,  was  invested,  along  with  A  lfidius, 
with  the  command  of  the  Volscian  forces.  By  his 
military  skill  and  renown  Coriolanus  at  once  defeated 
and  appalled  the  Romans,  till,  having  taken  almost  all 
their  subject  cities,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  the 
Volscian  army  against  Rome  itself,  and  encamped  only 
five  miles  from  it,  at  tho  Fossa  Cluilhe.  All  was  there- 
upon terror  and  confusion  in  the  Roman  capital.  Em- 
bassy after  embassy  was  sent  to  Coriolanus,  to  en- 
treat him  to  spare  hia  country,  but  he  remained  inex- 
orable, and  would  only  grant  peace  on  condition  that 
the  Romans  restored  all  the  cities  and  lands  which 
they  had  taken  from  the  Volaci,  and  granted  to  the 
latter  the  freedom  of  Rome,  as  had  been  dons  in  the 
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ease  of  the  Latins.  After  til  other  means  of  concilia- 
tion had  failed,  a  number  of  Raman  females,  headed 
117  the  mother  and  the  wife  of  Coriolanus,  proceeded 
to  his  tent,  where  the  lofty  remonstrances  of  his  parent 
were  more  powerf  il  than  all  the  arms  of  Rome  had 
prored,  and  the  eon,  after  a  brief  struggle  with  his  irri- 
tated and  vindictive  feelings,  yielded  to  her  request, 
exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "Oh  mother,  thou  hast 
saved  Rome,  but  destroyed  thy  son !"  The  VoUcian 
forces  were  then  withdrawn,  and  Rome  was  thus  saved, 
by  female  influence  alone,  from  certain  capture.  On 
returning  to  the  Volsci  with  his  army,  Conolanus,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  was  summoned  to  trial  for  his 
conduct,  and  was  slain  in  a  tumult  during  the  hearing 
of  the  cause,  a  faction  having  been  excited  against  him 
by  Tullius  Aufidius,  who  was  jealous  of  his  renown. 
{Dion.  Hal.  Ant.  Rom.,  8, 59.)  According  to  another 
statement,  he  lived  to  an  advanced  age  among  the 
VoUcian  people,  often  towards  the  close  of  his  life  ex- 
claiming, "  How  miserable  is  the  state  of  an  old  man 
in  banishment !"  (Plut.,  in  VU.—Lu.,  2,  33,  scqq.) 
Niebuhr,  who  writes  the  name  Casus  Marcius,  on 
what  he  considers  good  authority,  indulges  in  some 
acute  speculations  on  the  legend  of  Coriolanus.  He 
thinks  that  poetical  invention  has  here  most  thoroughly 
stifled  the  historical  tradition.  He  regards  the  name 
Coriolanus  as  of  the  same  kind  merely  with  such  appel- 
lations as  Camerinus,  Collatinus,  Mugillanus,  Vibula- 
nus,  Ac,  which,  when  taken  from  an  independent  town, 
were  assumed  by  its  npo^tvoc,  when  from  a  dependant 
one  by  its  patromu.  The  capture  of  Corioli  belongs 
merely,  in  his  opinion,  to  s  heroic  poem.  As  for  Co- 
riolanus himself,  he  thinks  that  he  merely  attended  the 
Volscisn  standard  as  leader  of  a  band  of  Roman  exiles. 
He  admits,  however,  that  a  recollection  like  the  one 
which  remained  of  him  could  not  rest  on  mere  fable, 
and  that,  in  all  probability,  his  generosity  resigned  the 
opportunity  afforded  him  of  taking  the  city,  when  La- 
tram  was  almost  entirely  subdued,  and  when  Rome 
was  brought  to  a  very  low  ebb  by  pestilence.  (Nie- 
buhr, Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p.  234,  seqq.,  Cambr.  trarul.) 

CoriSu,  an  ancient  city  of  the  Volsci,  between 
Velitne  and  Lanuvium,  from  the  capture  of  which  C. 
Marcius  obtained  the  surname  of  Coriolanus,  according 
to  the  common  account.  (Vid.,  however,  remarks  at 
the  end  of  the  article  Coriolanus.)  We  collect  from 
Livy  that  it  was  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  territory 
of  Ardea,  Aricia,  and  Antium.  (Liv.,  2,  33,  and  3, 
71.)  Dionysins  speaks  of  Corioli  as  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  of  the  Volsci.  (Ant.  Rom.,  6,  92.) 
Pliny  (3,  6)  enumerates  Corioli  among  the  towns  of 
Latium  of  which  no  vestiges  remained.  A  hill,  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Monte  Giove,  is  thought,  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  to  represent  the  site  of 
Corioli.   (Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  84.) 

Cornelia  Lex,  I.  de  Religione,  enacted  by  L.  Cor- 
nelius Sylla,  A.U.C.  677.  ft  restored  to  the  sacerdo- 
tal college  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  priests,  which, 
by  the  Domitian  law,  had  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  people. — II.  Another,  de  Municipiit,  by  the  same ; 
that  the  free  towns  which  had  sided  with  Marius  should 
be  deprived  of  their  lands  and  the  right  of  citizens ; 
the  last  of  which  Cicero  says  could  not  De  done.  (Pro 
Dam.,  30.) — III.  Another,  de  Magutratibu*,  by  the 
same ;  which  gave  the  privilege  of  bearing  honours  and 
being  promoted  before  the  legal  age,  to  those  who  had 
followed  the  interest  of  Sylla,  while  the  sons  and  par- 
tisans of  his  enemies,  who  had  been  proscribed,  were 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  standing  for  any  office  in 
the  state. — IV.  Another,  de  Magutratibu*,  by  the 
same,  A.U.C.  673.  It  ordained,  that  no  person  should 
uxercise  the  same  office  until  after  an  interval  of  ten 
years,  or  be  invested  with  two  different  magistracies 
in  one  year ;  and  that  no  one  should  be  prstor  before 
being  quvstor,  nor  consul  before  being  prsstor. — V. 
Another,  de  Magutratibus,  by  the  same,  A.U.C.  673. 
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It  ordained,  that  whoever  had  been  tribune  should 
not  afterward  enjoy  any  other  magistracy ;  that  there 
should  be  no  appeal  to  the  tribunes ;  that  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  assemble  the  people  and  mike  hi 
rangues  to  them,  nor  to  propose  laws ;  but  should  oulj 
retain  the  right  of  intercession.  (Cic,  de  Leg.,9, 9.) 
— VI.  Another,  by  the  same.  It  allowed  in  individ- 
ual, accused  of  bavins  taken  away  the  life  of  another 
by  weapons,  poison,  false  accusation,  <fcc,  the  privilege 
of  choosing  whether  he  wished  the  judges  to  decide  hit 
case  by  voice  or  by  ballot. — VII.  Another,  by  the  same, 
imposing  the  punishment  of  aqua  et  igmt  mterdictio 
on  all  such  as  were  found  guilty  of  forging  testament! 
or  any  other  writings,  of  debasing  or  counterfeiting 
the  public  coin,  dec. — VIII.  Another,  imposing  the 
same  punishment  ss  the  preceding  on  all  who  had  been 
gnilty  of  extortion,  dec.,  in  their  provinces.  (Consult, 
as  regards  other  "  Cornelian  Laws,"  Htmtaxiu,  Anhq. 
Rom.,  ed  Haubold,  p.  660,  dec— Ernetti,  CUa.  Cic, 
*.  v. — Adam'*  Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  162,  ed  Boyd.) 

Cornelia,  I.  daughter  of  Cinna.    She  was  Julias 
Caesar's  second  wife,  and  mother  of  Julia  the  wife  of 
Fompey.    She  died  young.    Plutarch  says,  it  had 
been  the  custom  at  Rome  for  the  aged  women  to  have 
funeral  panegyrics,  but  not  the  young.   Cesar  first 
broke  through  this  custom,  by  pronouncing  one  upon 
Cornelia.    This,  adds  the  biographer,  contributed  to 
fix  him  in  the  affections  of  his  countrymen :  they 
sympathized  with  him,  and  considered  him  a  man 
of  good  feeling,  who  had  the  social  duties  deeply  at 
heart.   (Pint.,  Vit.  .Cat.,  c.  6.)— II.  Daughter  of 
Metellus  Scipio,  married  to  Pompey  after  the  death  of 
her  first  husband  Publius  Crsssus.    She  was  remark- 
able for  the  variety  of  her  accomplishments  and  the 
excellence  of  her  private  character.    Plutarch  makes 
her  to  have  been  versed,  not  only  in  the  musical  art, 
but  in  polite  literature,  in  geometry,  and  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  philosophy.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  c.  66.)  After 
the  battle  of  Pbarsalia,  when  Pompey  joined  her  at 
Mytilene,  Cornelia  with  tears  ascribed  all  his  misfor- 
tunes to  her  union  with  him,  alluding  at  the  same  line 
to  the  unhappy  end  of  her  first  husband  Crassus  in  his 
expedition  against  the  Panhians.    (Compare  hum, 
8,  88.)    She  was  also  a  witness,  from  her  gafiey,  ol 
the  murder  of  her  husband  on  the  shores  of  Egypt. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  c  78.)— III.  Daughter  of  Scipio 
Africanus  Major,  and  mother  of  Tiberius  and  Cains 
Gracchus.    Cornelia  occupies  a  high  rank  for  the  purity 
and  excellence  of  her  private  character,  as  well  as  for 
her  masculine  tone  of  mind.    She  was  married  to 
Semproniua  Gracchus,  and  was  left  on  his  death  with 
a  family  of  twelve  children,  the  care  of  whom  devolved 
entirely  upon  herself.   After  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
her  hand  was  sought  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt-  b<" 
the  offer  was  declined.    Plutarch  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  her  conduct  during  widowhood.    Having  lost  all 
her  children  but  three,  one  daughter,  who  was  married 
to  Scipio  Africanus  the  younger,  and  two  sons,  Tibe- 
rius and  Cains,  she  devoted  her  whole  time  to  the 
education  of  these,  and,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Plu- 
tarch, she  brought  up  her  two  sons  in  particular  with 
so  much  care,  that,  though  they  were  of  the  noblest 
origin,  and  had  the  happiest  dispositions  of  all  the 
Roman  youth,  yet  education  was  allowed  to  have  con- 
tributed still  more  then  nature  to  the  excellence  of 
their  characters.    Valerius  Maximus  relates  an  anti- 
dote of  Cornelia,  which  has  often  been  cited.   A  Cam- 

enian  lady,  who  was  at  the  time  on  a  visit  to  her, 
ving  displayed  to  Cornelia  some  very  beautiful  orna- 
ments which  she  possessed,  desired  the  latter,  in  re- 
turn, to  exhibit  her  own.  The  Roman  mother  pur- 
posely detained  her  in  conversation  until  her  chi  urea 
returned  from  school,  when,  pointing  to  them,  she  ex- 
claimed, "  These  are  my  ornaments !"  (Hoe  one- 
menta  men  tunt.—Val.  Max.,  4,  init.)  Plutarch  in- 
forms us,  that  aome  persons  blamed  Cornelia  for  the 
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nth  conduct  of  her  sons  in  after  life,  the  having  been 
ttCBrtomed  to  reproach  them  that  she  waa  still  called 
the  mother-in-law  of  Scipio,  not  the  mother  of  the 
Gnccbi.  (PhU-,  Vit.  T.  Graceh.,  c.  8.)  She  bore  the 
mtimely  death  of  her  sons  with  great  magnanimity, 
and  a  statue  was  afterward  erected  in  honour  of  her 
by  tbe  Roman  people,  bearing  for  an  inscription  the 
words  «  Conukt,  mother  of  the  Gracchi."  (Pluf., 
Tit.  C.  Greets.,  c.  4.) 

Cosnilks,  a  name  indicating  a  member  of  the 
Gent  Cornelia.  The  greater  part  of  the  individuals 
who  bore  it  are  better  known  by  their  surnames  of 
Cessna,  Dolabella,  Lentulu*,  Scipio,  Sylls,  dec,  which 
see. 

Coihicdlov,  s  Sabine  town,  which  gave  its  name 
lo  tbe  Coraicubni  Colles.  It  is  one  of  those  places, 
of  which  so  trace  is  left,  and  is  only  interesting  in  the 
history  of  Rome  ss  being  the  moat  accredited  birth- 
place of  Serviua  Trillins.  (Liz.,  1,  89.— Dion.  Hal  , 
3,60  —  Pita.,  8, 5.)  The  Cornieulsn  hills  are  those  of 
MontKtik  anil  SaiU'  Angela ;  and  Comiculum  itself 
may  Tare  stood  on  the  site  of  the  latter  village,  if  we 
place  Cznrai  it  Mositicelli.  (Cramer' 's  Ancient  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

CoMincios,  I.  Quintus,  a  contemporary  of  Ci- 
eeso'a,  dutisgmthed  for  talents  and  literary  acquire- 
ments, who  ittained  to  some  of  the  highest  offices 
in  the  state.  CstufJus  and  Ovid  both  speak  of  his 
poetic  abilities,  and  be  appears  to  have  been  the  friend 
of  both.  (CthdL,  38  —  Ovid,  Trist.,  2,  436  —  Bur- 
mam.  tiOt.,Le.  )    Cornificius  distinguished  himself 
ss  Propnetor  in  the  IUyrian  war,  and  also  as  governor 
of  Syria,  sod  afterward  of  Africa.    In  this  latter  prov- 
ince be  espoused  the  cause  of  the  senate  after  Csesar'e 
data,  and  received  and  gave  protection  lo  those  who 
had  been  proscribed  by  the  second  triumvirate.  He 
lost  bit  life,  however,  while  contending  in  this  quarter 
against  Sextius,  who  had  been  sent  against  him  by 
Oetavios.    (Appiun,  Bell.  Cm.,  8,  S&.—Id.  to.,  4, 
38;  4,  53;  4,  66.— Compare  the  account  given  by 
Euttkhu,  Chirm.  An.  HDCoecuxvi.)   Some  mod- 
em Khokrs  make  this  Cornificius  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Treatise  to  Herennins,  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Cicero.    ( Vast  Herennins.)    He  is  said  also 
to  bars  been  an  enemy  of  Virgil's,  but  this  suppo- 
sition violates  chronology,  since  the  poet  only  became 
eminent  subsequent  to  the  period  when  Cornificius  died, 
(ftjrse,  ad  Dmat.  Vit.  Virg.,  y  67,  p.  cLotii.)— II. 
Lecios,  a  partisan  of  Octavius,  by  whom  he  was  ap- 
points! to  accuse  Brntos,  before  the  public  tribunal 
at  Rome,  of  the  assassination  of  Caesar.    (Plut.,  Vit. 
AW.,  e.  27  )   He  afterward  distinguished  himself, 
as  one  of  Oeiavius's  lieutenants,  by  a  masterly  retreat 
in  Sicily  during  the  war  with  Sextos  Pompeius. 
(isvunt,  Bell.  C«.,  6,  111,  stqq.) 
Cosaisit,  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 
Cohiiutos,  L.  Annseus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  born 
at  Leptis  in  Africa,  who  lived  and  taught  at  Rome 
daring  the  reign  of  Nero.    The  appellation  L.  Annans 
appears  to  iodjeste  e  client  or  freedman  of  the  Seneca 
family.   His  tenets  were  those  of  the  Stoic  sect,  and 
bis  name  was  not  without  distinction  in  that  school  of 
[tnlosophy.    He  excelled  in  criticism  snd  poetry ;  bnt 
ait  principal  studies  were  of  s  philosophical  character. 
His  merits  as  a  teacher  of  the  Stoic  doctrine  suffi- 
ciently appears  from  his  having  been  the  preceptor  of 
•hat  honest  advocate  for  virtue,  the  satirist  Persius. 
Persia*,  dying  before  bis  master,  left  him  his  library, 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money ;  but  Conratus  ac- 
cepted only  the  books,  and  gave  tbe  money  to  the 
eaters  of  bis  jmpil.    The  poet  Lncan  was  also  one  of 
his  pupil*.  Under  Nero,  Cornutus  waa  driven  into 
exBe  lot  his  freedom  of  speech.   The  emperor  having 
written  several  books  in  verse  on  the  affairs  of  Rome, 
end  his  flatterers  advising  him  to  continue  the  poem, 
the  honest  Stoic  had  the  courage  to  remark,  that  he 
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doubted  whether  so  large  a  work  would  be  read  ;  and 
when  it  was  urged  that  Chrysippus  had  written  as  much, 
he  replied,  "  His  writings  were  useful  to  mankind." 
After  so  unpardonable  an  offence  against  imperial 
vanity,  tbe  only  wonder  was  that  Cornutus  escaped 
with  his  life.  He  composed  some  tragedies,  and  a 
large  number  of  other  works,  the  only  one  of  which 
that  has  come  down  to  us  is  the  "  Theory  concerning 
the  Nature  of  the  Gods"  (Qeopta  irepi  rye  ran  dtuv 
aVvaeur),  or,  ss  it  is  entitled  in  one  of  the  MSS., 
"  concerning  Allegories"  (itepl  'AUtryopiuv).  Cor- 
nutus, in  fact,  in  this  production,  seeks  to  explain  the) 
Greek  mythology  on  allegorical  and  physical  principles. 
The  best  edition  is  that  given  by  Gale  in  his  Ojrusctda 
(Cantabr.,  1670,  12mo). — The  nsme  of  this  philoso- 
pher is  sometimes,  though  less  correctly,  written  Pbnr- 
nutus.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Gale,  Prof,  ad 
Opuse.,  p.  2,  seqq.,  and  Martini,  Disputalio  de  Cor- 
nuto,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1825,  8vo  — Aul.  GeU.,  6,  2 — 
Euseb.,  Bed.  Hist.,  6,  19.— Enfield's  Hist.  Phil.,  voL 

2,  p.  no.) 

Corcebus,  I.  a  foot-racer  of  Elis,  whs  earned  off 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  B.C.  776.  This  date 
is  remarkable,  as  being  the  one  from  which  the  Greeks 
began  to  count  their  Olympiads.  Not  that  the  Olym- 
pic games  were  now  for  the  first  time  established,  but 
the  names  of  the  victors  were  now  first  inscribed  on 
the  public  registers.  Some  writers  calculate  the  Greek 
Olympiads  from  the  period  of  their  re-establishment  by 
Lycurgus,  Iphitus,  snd  Cleosthenes,  and  hence  they 
make  the  first  Olympiad  of  Corcebus  correspond  to  the 
twenty-eighth  of  Iphitus.  (Pausan.,  5,  8. — Siebclis, 
ad  loc.  —  Lurcher,  Tahl.  Chronol.,  vol.  7,  p.  690.— 
Id.,  Essai  it  Chronologic,  p.  307.)  According  to 
Athemeue,  Corcebus  was  by  profession  a  cook !  (Aiken., 
9,  p.  882,  4.  —  Compare  Casaubon,  ad  loc.)  The 
Arundel  Marbles  make  the  first  Olympiad  of  Corcebus 
coincide  with  the  year  806  of  the  Athenian  era,  when 
jEschylus,  tbe  twelfth  perpetual  archon,  waa  in  his 
third  year  of  office.  (VArt  de  Verifier  Us  Dates, 
vol.  3,  p.  173,  Paris,  1819.)  Delalande  makes  the 
true  summer-solstice  of  the  year  776  B.C.,  under  the 
meridian  of  Pisa  in  Elis,  to  have  taken  place  at  1 U  16' 
33"  of  the  morning.  (VArt  de  Verifier,  Ac,  vol.  8, 
p.  170.) — II.  An  architect,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Pericles.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Perici-,  c.  13.)— III.  A  aon  of 
Mygdon,  king  of  Thrace,  who,  from  his  love  for  Cas- 
sandra, offered  his  services  to  Priam,  under  the  hope 
of  obtaining  the  hand  of  his  daughter.  The  prophetess, 
however,  knowing  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  implored 
him  to  retire  from  the  war ;  but  he  waa  inflexible,  and 
fell  by  the  hand  of  Peneleua  the  night  that  Troy  was 
taken.    (Virg.,  -En,,  2,  426.) 

Cottons,  a  city  of  Messenia,  on  the  western  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Messeniacus.  It  is  now  Coron,  and  the 
gulf  is  called  after  h,  the  Gulf  of  Coron.  Its  original 
name  was  JEpet ;  but  this  waa  changed  to  Corone 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Messenians.  It  was  fn  at- 
tempting to  take  this  town,  during  the  war  occasioned 
by  the  secession  of  Messene  from  the  Achaean  league, 
that  Philopcemen  was  made  prisoner.  (Lie.,  39, 49.) 
Strabo  reports  that  thia  place  was  regarded  by  some  as 
the  Pedasus  of  Homer.  The  haven  of  Corone  waa 
called  tbe  Port  of  the  Achaeans.  (Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  139.) 

Coronia,  a  city  of  Boeotia,4o  tbe  southeast  of  Chaa- 
ronea,  on  a  branch  of  the  Cephissus.  It  was  a  place  ol 
considerable  antiquity  and  importance,  and  was  said  to 
have  been  founded,  together  with  Orchomenus,  by  the 
descendants  of  Athamaa  who  came  from  Thessaly. 
(Pausan.,  9,  34. — Strabo,  411.)  Several  important 
actions  took  place  at  different  times  in  its  vicinity. 
Tolmides,  who  commanded  a  body  of  Athenian  troops, 
was  here  defeated  and  alain  by  the  Boeotians,  which 
led  to  the  emancipation  of  the  whole  province,  after 
it  had  been  subject  to  the  Athenians  since  the  victory 
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t*,/ obtained  at  OSnophytoj.  (Tkueyd^  1, 118.)  The 
battle  of  Coronca  waa  gained  by  Agesilaue  and  the 
Spartans  against  the  Thebans  and  their  allies  in  the 
second  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad,  394  B.C.  (Xen., 
Hut.  Gr.,  4,  3,  8,  ttqq^-Plut.,  Vit.  AgetiL,  17.) 
This  city  was  also  twice  taken  by  the  Phocians  onder 
Onomarchus,  and  afterward  given  op  to  the  Thebans 
by  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Demettk.,  de  Pac.,  p.  68. — . 
Philip.,  2,  p.  69.)  The  Coroneaos,  in  the  Macedonian 
war,  having  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Peraes,  suffered 
severely  from  the  resentment  of  the  Romans.  (Pelyb., 
27,  1,  8,  and  6,  S  —  Liv.,  42,  44,  and  67.— Id.,  43, 
Suppl.,  1,  2.)  The  ruins  of  Coronea  are  observable 
near  the  village  of  Korumit,  on  a  remarkable  insulated 
hill,  where  there  are  "many  marbles  and  inscriptions. 
On  the  summit  or  acropolis  are  remains  of  a  very  an- 
cient polygonal  wall,  and  also  a  Roman  ruin  of  brick." 
(GtU,  lit*.,  p.  160.— Dodtcdl,  vol.  1,  p.  247.) 

CoRonis,  daughter  of  Phlegyas,  and  mother  of 
,£sculapius  by  Apollo.  She  was  put  to  death  by  the 
god  for  having  proved  unfaithful  to  him,  but  the  off- 
spring of  her  womb  was  first  taken  from  her  and  spared. 
(Vid.  JiscuUpiua.) 

Coast,  I.  the  inhabitants  of  Corsica'. — II  The  in- 
habitants of  part  of  northern  Sardinia,  who  came  origi- 
nally from  Corsica.  {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pL  2, 
.  p.  479.) 

Cossica,  an  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  called  by 
the  Greeks  Kvpvor.  Its  inhabitants  were  styled  by 
the  same  people  Kvpvtot ;  by  the  Latins,  Corsi.  In 
later  times  the  island  took  also  the  name  of  Corsis. 
(i  Kopoff. — Compare  Stepk.  Byz.,  t.  •.  Kopaif. — 
Dimyt.  Perieg.,  v.  459,  el  Eutiatk.,  ad  loc.)  The 
ancient  writers  represent  it  as  mountainous  and  woody, 
and  only  well  cultivated  along  the  eastern  coast,  where 
the  Romans  had  settlements.  (Dionyt.  Ptrieg.,  v. 
460.)  Its  natural  products  were  resin,  honey,  and 
wax.  (Diod.  Sic.,  5,  13.)  The  honey,  however,  had 
a  bitter  taste,  in  consequence  of  the  bees  deriving  it 
from  the  yew-trees  with  which  the  island  abounded. 
(Virg.,  Eclog.,  9,  30  —Ovid,  Am.,  1,  12.  —  Diod. 
Sic.,  6,  14.)  It  was  to  their  feeding  abundantly  on 
this  honey,  however,  that  the  longevity  of  the  Corsi- 
cans  was  ascribed.  (Compare  Eutiatk.  ad  Dimyt. 
Perieg.,  v.  458.)  .  The  inhabitants  were  a  rude  race 
of  mountaineers,  indebted  for  their  subsistence  more 
to  the  produce  of  their  flocks  than  to  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil.  Seneca,  who  was  banished  to  this  quarter  in 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  draws  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
ture of  the  island  and  its  inhabitants ;  describing  the 
former  as  rocky,  unproductive,  and  unhealthy,  and  the 
latter  as  the  worst  of  barbarians.  He  writes,  however, 
under  the  influence  of  prejudiced  feelings,  and  many 
allowances  must  be  made.  (Senec,  de  Consul,  ad 
Hcb.,  c.  6,  8.)  The  Corsi  appear  to  have  derived 
their  origin  from  Ligurian  and  Iberian  (called  by  Sen- 
eca Spanish)  tribes.  Eustathius  says  that  a  Ligurian 
female,  named  Corsa,  having  pursued  in  a  small  boat 
a  bull  which  bad  taken  to  the  water,  accidentally  dis- 
covered the  island,  which  her  countrymen  named  after 
her.  (Euttatk.,  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.,  v.  458. — Com- 
pare Jtidori  Originet,  14,  6.)  The  Phocasans,  on  re- 
tiring from  Asia,  settled  here  for  a  time,  and  founded 
the  city  Aleria,  but  were  driven  out  finally  by  the  Tyr- 
rhenians and  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  13.) 
The  Ramans  took  the  island  from  this  latter  people 
B.C.  231,  and  subsequently  two  colonies  were  sent 
to  it ;  one  by  Marius,  which  founded  Mariana,  and  an- 
other by  Sylla,  which  settled  on  the  site  of  Aleria. 
Mantinorum  Oppidum,  in  the  same  island,  is  now  Bat 
tia  ;  and  Urcinium,  Ajaccio,  wis  the  birthplace  of  Na- 
poleon.   (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  605,  teqq.) 

CoasoTK,  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Maaca. 
D'Anville  places  it  at  the  confluence  of  the  Maaca  and 
Euphrates.    The  Maaca,  according  to  Xenophon 
(Anab.,  1,  5,  4),  flowed  around  the  city  in  a  circular 
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course.  Mannert  supposes  it  to  have  been  nothing 
mote  than  a  canal  cut  from  the  Euphrates.  (Vast. 
Maaca,  where  notice  is  taken  of  an  error  in  D'Anville's 
chart.)  The  site  of  Corsote  appears  to  correspond,  at 
the  present  day,  to  a  spot  where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
large  city,  named  Era  or  Iriah.  (Rtntull,  Bbutra- 
tiont  of  Ike  Anabatit,  dec.,  p.  103.) 

Coetoha,  a  town  of  Etruria, «  short  distance  north- 
west of  the  Lacus  Thrasy menus,  and  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Arretium.    Its  claims  to  antiquity  were  equal- 
led by  few  other  places  of  Italy.    It  is  thought  to  have 
been  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  called  Co- 
ry thus,  and  is  known  by  that  appellation  in  Virgil. 
(An.,  3,  170.— U.  ibid.,  7,  209  ;  9,  10;  10,  719.— 
Compare  SUiut  Itidicut,  5,  123.)   From  the  similar- 
ity of  names,  it  was  'supposed  by  some  to  owe  its  ori- 
gin to  Corytbtw,  the  lather  of  Dardanns.    Others  de- 
duced the  name  from  the  circumstance  of  Dardanus 
having  lost  his  helmet  (topve)  there  in  fighting.  Both, 
however,  are  pronounced  by  Heyns  to  be  mere  fables. 
(Heynt,  Excurt.,  6,  ad  JEn.,  3.)   Perhaps  the  opinion 
most  entitled  to  credit  is  that  of  Mum  art,  who  makes 
the  place  to  have  been  of  Pelaagic  origin.    This,  in 
fact,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  the  massy  remains  of 
the  ancient  walls,  evidently  of  Pelaagic  structure. 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnaasns,  moreover,  who  quotes 
from  Hellanicus  of  Lesbos,  an  author  somewhat  ante- 
rior to  Hesiod,  states  that  the  Pelaagi,  who  had  land- 
ed at  Spina  on  the  Po,  subsequently  advanced  irAo  the 
interior  of  Italy,  and  occupied  Cortona,  which  they 
fortified,  and  from  thence  formed  other  settlements  in 
Tyrrhenia.    On  this  account  Cottons  is  styled  the 
metropolis  of  that  province.    (Slepk.  Byz.,  «.  v. — 
Compare  Sil.  JtaL,  7,  174.)   Cortona  was  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  of  Etruria.  (Mailer,  Etrutter,  vol.  1,  p. 
845.)   The  Greek  name  of  the  place  was  Gortyn 
(Toprvv),  and  the  Etrurian  one  Kortun,  from  which 
the  Romans  made  Cortona.   (Miller,  Strutter,  vol 
2,  p.  268.)   The  city  still  retains  its  ancient  appella- 
tion of  Cortona.   It  was  colonized  by  the  Romans 
(Dionys.,  1,  26),  at  what  period  is  uncertain  ;  proba- 
bly in  the  time  of  Sylla,  wbo  colonized  several  towns 
of  Etruria.    Cramer  thinks,  that  some  confusion  of 
names  must  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  Dardanus 
coming  from  Italy  to  Troy,  aa  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(jEn.,  7,  206).    It  is  known  that  there  were  several 
towns  in  antiquity  of  the  name  of  Gyrton,  Gyrtone, 
and  Gortyn  a,  in  Thesaaly,  Bosotia,  Arcadia,  and  Crete; 
countries  all  more  or  lees  frequented  at  one  time  by 
the  Pelaagi.    This,  he  thinks,  was  the  original  form 
by  which  Cortona  was  first  named ;  for  Polybius  calls 
it  Cyrtone  (3,  62),  and  it  is  known  that  the  Etruscans 
and  Umbri,  who  took  their  letters  from  the  Pelaagi, 
never  used  the  letter  O.    Now,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, Dardanus  came  from  Arcadia,  and  according 
to  others,  from  Crete.    Cramer  suspects,  however, 
that  the  Thessalian  Gyrton  ought  to  have  the  prefer- 
ence ;  for  this  city,  in  a  passage  of  Strabo,  though  it  is 
supposed  to  be  mutilated,  is  entitled  the  Tyrrhenian 
(Strab.,  330),  and  this  might  prove  the  key  to  the 
Italian  origin  of  Dardanus,  besides  confirming  the 
identity  of  the  Tyrrheni  with  the  Thessalian  Pelaagi. 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol  1,  p.  216,  not.) 

Coaviius,  I.  or  Corvus,  a  name  given  to  M.  Va- 
lerius, from  his  having  been  assisted  by  «  eroie  (cot  eats) 
while  engaged  ip  combat  with  a  Gaul.  (Vii.  Valeri- 
us.)—II.  Messala,  a  distinguished  Roman  in  the  Au- 
gustan age.   ( Vid.  Messala.) 

Cosvbasttks,  the  priests  of  Cybele,  called  also 
Galli.  (Vid.  Cybele.)  In  celebrating  the  festivals  of 
the  goddess,  they  ran  about  with  loud  cries  and  bowl- 
ings, beating  on  timbrels,  dashing  cymbals,  sounding 
pipes,  and  cutting  their  flesh  with  knives.  Some  de- 
rive the  name  from  their  moving  along  in  a  kind  of 
dance,  and  tossing  the  head  to  and  fro  (os-6  too  lapvx- 
roVrof  jiatveiv).    According  to  Strabo  (479),  aad 
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freret  (Men.  it  VAcad.  da.  Inter.,  &e.,  vol.  18,  p. 
U),  the  word  Cory  baa  is  a  Phrygian  one,  and  refers  to 
the  wild  dances^ in  which  the  C'orybantes  indulged. — 
As  regards  the  assertion  commonly  made,  that  the  Co- 
rjbantes were  originally  from  Mount  Ida,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  more  correct  authorities  make  Phrygia 
to  have  been  their  native  seat.  (Compare  Rolle,  Re- 
cktrdut  tut  U  Cultc  ie  Bacchus,  vol,  1,  p.  846,  tcqq.) 
—The  dance  of  the  Corybantes  is  thought  to  have 
been  symbolical  of  the  empire  exercised  by  man  over 
metals,  as  also  of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
(Constant,  ie  U  Religion,  vol.  2,  p.  375,  sew.)  The 
Corjbantes  sue  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  turned 
their  attention  to  metallurgy.  ( Sainte  Croix,  Myt- 
tint  in  Paganismc,  vol.  1,  p.  79.) 

Coat  sis,  son  of  Iasion  and  Cybele,  who  introduced 
the  rites  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  into  Phrygia,  from 
the  island  or  Samothrace.    (Dies'.  Sic,  5,  49.) 

Coxtciobs,  a  name  applied  to  the  nymphs  who 
were  supposed  to  inhabit  the  Corycian  cave  on  Mount 
Parnassus.  They  were  the  daughters  of  the  river-god 
Pleistus.  ((had,  Mel.,  1,  S20.—ApoU.  Rh.,  2,  711. 
— Gierig,  ad  Chid,  I.  c.) 

CoBvcloH  Aktbom,  I.  a  cave  or  grotto  on  Mount 
Parnassus,  about  two  hours  from  Delphi,  and  higher 
op  the  mountain.    It  is  accurately  described  by  Pau- 
aanias,  who  slates,  that  it  surpassed  in  extent  every 
other  known  cavern,  and  that  it  was  possible  to  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  without  a  torch.    The  roof, 
from  which  an  abundance  of  water  trickles,  is  elevated 
far  above  the  floor,  and  vestiges  of  the  dripping  water 
(i.  e.,  stalactites)  are  to  be  seen  attached  to  It,  saya 
Pausaauta,  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  cave.  The 
inhabitants  of  Parnassus,  he  adds,  consider  it  as  ss- 
cred  to  the  Corycian  nymphs  and  the  god  Pan.  (jPatt- 
tan.,  10, 32.— Compare  Strabo,  417.)   Herodotus  re- 
lates (8,  36),  that  oo  the  approach  of  the  Persians,  the 
greater  part  of  the  population  of  Delphi  ascended  the 
mountain,  and  sought  refuge  in  this  capacious  recess. 
We  are  indebted  for  an  account  of  the  present  state  of 
this  remarkable  cave  to  Mr.  Raikes,  woo  was  the  first 
modem  traveller  that  discovered  its  site.    He  describes 
the  narrow  and  low  entrance  as  spreading  at  once  into 
c  chamber  330  feet  long  by  nearly  200  wide.  The 
stalactites  from  the  top  hung  in  the  most  graceful 
forms  the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  and  fell  like  dra- 
pery down  the  aides.    (Raike't  Journal,  in  Walpole't 
CoUtction,  vol.  1,  p.  312.)— II.  A  cave  in  Cilicia, 
near  Corycus.    (  Vid.  Corycus,  II.) 

Coaf  cos,  I.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  southeast  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Chios.  The  high  and  rugged 
coast  in  this  quarter  harboured  at  one  time  a  wild  and 
daring  population,  greatly  addicted  to  piracy ;  and 
who,  by  disguising  themselves,  snd  frequenting  the 
harbours  in  their  vicinity,  obtained  private  information 
of  the  course  and  freight  of  sny  merchant  vessel,  snd 
concerted  measures  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  it. 
The  secrecy  with  which  their  intelligence  was  pro- 
cured gave  rise  to.  the  proverb,  ToC  S1  up'  6  KupvKatoc 
itpouZrro,  "  This,  then,  the  Corycian  overheard,"  a 
saying  that  was  used  in  case*  where  any  carefully- 
goardad  secret  had  been  discovered.  (Compare  Erat- 
bkj.  Chil.  1,  cent.  2,  col.  76.)  The  modern  name  of 
the-ridge  of  Mount  Corycus  is  the  Table  Mountain, 
kit  the  ancient  appellation  is  still  preserved  in  thai  of 
Knrko,  which  belongs  to  a  bold  headland  forming  the 
extreme  point  of  the  Erythrean  peninsula  towards  Sa- 
moa. Pliny  (5,  31)  calls  it  Coryceon  Promontorinm. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  voL  1,  p.  351.)— II.  A  small 
sown  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  near  the  confines  of  Cilicia 
Campeatris,  on  the  seacoast,  and  to  the  east  of  Seleu- 
cia  Trachea.  It  appears  to  hare  been  a  fortress  of 
great  strentrth,  and  a  mole  of  vast  unhewn  rocks  is 
carried  across  the  bay  for  about  a  hundred  yards.  It 
served  at  one  time  as  the  harbour  of  Seleucia,  and 
was  then  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  The 


J  modern  name  is  Xorghox.  About  twenty  stadia  in- 
land was  the  Corycian  cave,  celebrated  in  mythology 
as  the  fabled  abode  of  the  giant  Typhosus.  (Pina., 
Pyth.,  1,  31.— Id.  ib.,  8,  SO.—JEschyl,  P.  v.,  350, 
!  tcqq. )  In  fact,  many  writers,  as  Strabo  reports,  placed 
|  Aritna  or  Arimi,  the  scene  of  Typhoeus's  torments, 
alluded  to  by  Homer,  in  Cilicia,  while  others  sought  it 
j  in  Lydia,  and  others  in  Campania.  The  description 
I  which  Strabo  has  left  us  of  this  remarkable  spot  leads 
to  the  idea  of  its  having  been  once  the  crater  of  a  vol- 
cano. He  says  it  was  a  deep  and  broad  valley,  of  a 
circular  ahape,  surrounded  on  every  side  by  lofty  rocks. 
The  lower  part  of  this  crater  was  rugged  and  stony, 
but  covered  nevertheless  with  shrubs  snd  evergreens, 
and  especially  saffron,  of  which  it  produced  a  great 
quantity,  regarded  as  the  best  of  sll  antiquity.  There 
waa  also  a  cavity  from  which  gushed  a  copious  stream, 
which,  after  a  short  course,  was  again  lost,  and  re- 
appeared near  the  sea,  which  it  joined.  It  was  called 
the  "bitter  water."  (Strab.,  671.)  The  account  of 
Pomponius  Mela  is  still  more  minute  and  elaborate. 
(Mela,  1,  13. — Cramer'*  Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  336.) 
— III.  A  naval  station,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  about 
thirty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Olympus.  Strabo  makes  it 
a  tract  of  shore  (Kupvxor  alyiaXoc. — Strab.,  666). 

CoBrrHAsiuji,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast 
of  Messenia,  north  of  Methone,  now  Cape  Zonchio. 
There  waa  a  town  of  the  samo  name  on  it,  to  which 
the  inhabitants  of  Pylos  retired  after  their  town  waa 
destroyed.    (Pautan.,  4, 36.) 

Cos,  an  island  of  the  JEgeen,  one  of  the  Spondee, 
west  of  the  promontory  of  Doris.  Its  more  ancient 
names  were  Cea,  Staphylua,  Nymphsa,  and  Meropis, 
of  which  the  last  was  the  most  common.  (Thucyd., 
8, 41.)  The  colonizing  of  this  island  must  have  taken 
'  place  at  a  very  early  date,  since  Homer  makes  men- 
'  tion  of  it  aa  a  populous  settlement.  (17.,  2,  184 ,  14, 
255.)  The  inhabitants  were  of  Dorian  origin,  ani 
closely  connected  with  the  Doric  colonies  on  the  main 
land.  It  is  now  called  Stan-Co.  Its  chief  city  waa 
Cos,  anciently  called  Astypalsea.  Strabo  remarks,  that 
the  city  of  Cos  waa  not  large,  but  very  populous,  and 
seen  to  great  advantage  by  those  who  came  thither  by 
sea.  Without  the  walla  waa  a  celebrated  temple  of 
JCsculapiua,  enriched  with  many  admirable  works  of 
art,  and,  among  others,  two  famous  paintings  of  Apel- 
lee,  the  Antigonus  and  Vonus  Anadyomene.  The  lat- 
ter painting  was  so  much  sdmired  that  Augustus  re- 
moved it  to  Rome,  and  consecrated  it  to  Julius  Cae- 
sar ;  and  in  consideration  of  the  loss  thus  inflicted  on 
the  Coaos,  he  is  said  to  have  remitted  a  tribute  of 
one  hundred  talents  which  had  been  laid  on  them. 
Besides  the  great  painter  just  mentioned,  Cos  could 
boast  of  ranking  among  her  sons  the  first  physician  of 
antiquity,  Hippocrates.  The  soil  of  the  land  was  very 
productive,  especially  in  wine,  which  vied  with  those 
of  Chios  and  Lesbos.  It  was  also  celebrated  .for  its 
purple  dye,  and  for  its  manufacture  of  a  species  of 
transparent  silk  stuff,  against  the  uae  of  which  by  the 
Romans  Juvenal  in  particular  so  strongly  inveighs. 
The  modem  island  presents  to  the  view  fine  planta- 
tions of  lemon-trees,  intermixed  with  stately  maples. 
(For  a  more  particular  account  of  it,  consult  Turner'* 
Tour  in  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  41,  tcqq. — Cramer'* 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  220.) 

Cossa,  I.  (or  CossaO,  a  town  of  Etruria,  near  the 
coast,  on  the  promontory  of  Monnt  Argentarius,  north- 
west of  Centum  Cells.  It  waa  situate  at  a  little  dis- 
tance from  the  modern  Antcdoraa,  which  is  now  itself 
in  ruins.  For  a  plan  of  tbia  ancient  city,  consult  My- 
cati,  V Italia,  die.,  tat.  10,  who  gives  alao  a  repre- 
sentation of  parts  of  its  walls  built  of  polygonal  stones. 
(Compare  Micali,  Storia  dtgli  Antichi  Popoli  Italian, 
tat.  4.)  According  to  him,  this  is  the  only  specimen 
of  such  construction  to  be  found  in  Etruria.  From 
Pliny  (3,  6),  we  learn  that  Cossa  was  founded  by  the 
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people  of  Volci,  an  Etruscan  city,  and  Virgil  has 
named  it  in  the  catalogue  of  the  forces  sent  by  Etruria 
to  the  aid  of  ^Eneas.  (Mn.,  10,  167.)  Cossa  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  480.  (Veil.  Paterc, 
1,  14. — Lit).,  Epit.,  14. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p.  195.) — II.  A  city  of  Lucania,  in  Italy,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Cylistamua.  (Steph.  Byz.,  i.  v. 
Koaaa.)  Cesar,  who  calls  it  Cosa,  states  that  Titus 
Annius  Milo  was  slain  before  its  walls  when  besieging 
the  place  in  Pompey's  cause.  (.Bell.  Civ.,  8,  23.) 
Cluverius  was  nearly  correct  in  his  supposition,  that 
Cassano  might  occupy  the  site  of  this  ancient  town 
(Ilal.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  1805),  for  more  modern  topog- 
raphers have  in  fact  discovered  its  ruins  at  Cixrita,  a 
village  close  to  the  former  place.  (Anton.,  Lucan.  p. 
3,  disc.  1. — Romanelli,  vol.  1,  p.  840. — Cramer  i 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  354.) 

Coasos,  I.  a  surname  of  the  familia  Malugincruu, 
a  branch  of  the  Gent  Cornelia. — II.  Aulus  Cornelius, 
a  Roman,  and  military  tribune,  who  slew  in  battle 
with  his  own  hands  Lar  Tolumuiua,  king  of  the  Veien- 
tes,  for  which  be  offered  up  the  Spolia  Opima  to  Jupi- 
ter Feretrius,  being  the  only  one  who  had  done  this 
since  the  time  of  Romulus.  (Liv.,  4,  30;  where 
consult  the  discussion  into  which  Livy  enters  on  this 
subject,  and  also  the  note  of  Crevier.) 

Cotes,  a  promontory  of  Mauritania,  now  Cape  Be- 
partel.  The  form  in  Greek  is  generally  given  as  plu- 
ral, al  Kuraf.  Ptolemy,  however,  has  the  singular, 
Kurrft  uitpov.  The  name  is  Punic,  and  signified  "  a 
vine  j"  and  hence  the  Greeks  sometimes  translated  the 
term  by  Ampelusia.  (Mela,  I,  5. — Mimnert,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  465.) 

Cothon,  a  name  given  to  a  small  but  elevated  isl- 
and in  the  inner  harbour  of  Carthage,  commanding  a 
view  of  the  sea,  and  on  which  tbe  Carthaginian  admi- 
ral resided.  Around  the  whole  island  numerous  ships 
of  war  were  laid  up  under  cover  of  spacious  balls  or 
arsenals,  with  all  the  necessary  Stores  for  fitting  them 
out  at  the  shortest  notice.  (Appian,  Pun.,  96. — Slru- 
bo,  573.)  The  term  appears  to  indicate  a  harbour 
made  by  art  and  human  labour;  and  hence  Festus 
states  that  artificial  harbours  were  called  Cothmet. 
(Feet.,  i.  ».  Catonet,  with  the  emendation  of  Scali- 
ger.)  The  word  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Pu- 
nic (Hebrew)  Klton,  with  its  primary  reference  to 
cutting,  lopping  off,  &c.  (Geeeniut,  Phan.  Man.,  p. 
433.) 

Cotiso,  a  king  of  the  Daci,  whose  army  invaded 
Pannonia,  and  was  defeated  by  Corn.  Lentulus,  the 
lieutenant  of  Augustus.  (Sueto*.,  Aug.',  31. — Flo- 
rae, 4,  12.— Horat.,  Od.,  8,  8,  18.) 

Cotta,  I.  Caius  Aurelius,  a  celebrated  Roman  ora- 
tor, of  the  school  of  Crsssus,  and  who  flourished 
about  A.U.C.  661.  He  failed,  observes  Cicero,  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  tribunesbip  by  the  envious  opposition 
which  he  encountered.  Being  accused  before  the 
people,  he  spoke  with  great  force  against  the  violent 
and  unjust  mode  in  which  the  equites  dispensed  jus- 
tice, and  then  went  into  voluntary  exile,  without  wait- 
ing for  his  condemnation.  This  happened  in  the 
stormy  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla.  He  was  recalled 
by  the  latter.  When  consul  in  677,  Cotta  had  a  law 
passed,  which  gave  the  tribunes  of  the  commons  the 
right  of  holding  other  offices,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Sylla. — II.  L.  Aurelius,  flourished  at  the 
Roman  bar  when  Cicero  was  yet  a  young  man,  and 
tbe  latter  states  that  none  kindled  in  him  more  emula- 
tion than  Hortensius  and  Cotta.  The  eloquence  of 
this  individual  was  calm  and  flowing,  and  his  diction 
elegant  and  correct.  He  was  elevated  to  the  con- 
sulship in  687  A.U.C,  and  in  the  year  following  to 
the  censorship.  In  tbe  debate  respecting  the  recall 
of  Cicero,  Cotta,  who  was  first  called  upon  for  his 
opinion,  distinguished  himself  for  the  manly  frank- 
ness with  which  he  censured  the  proceedings  against 


Cicero.  (Cte.,  de  Dir.,  2,  21. — Ep.  ad  Alt,  12, 23 
Sec.) — III.  M.  Aurelius,  a  Roman  commander  in  the 
Mithradatic  war,  sent  by  tbe  senate  to  guard  tbe  Pro. 
pontis  and  to  protect  Bithynia.  His  eagerness  to  en- 
gage in  battle  with  Mithradatea  before  Lucullus  came 
up,  led  to  his  defeat  by  both  sea  and  land,  after  which 
he  was  shut  up  in  Chalcedon  until  relieved  by  Locul 
lus.  (Plut.,  Vit.  LucuU.)— IV.  L.  AuruDculehiM 
lieutenant  of  Caesar's  in  Gsul,  cut  off  along  with  Tiuj- 
rius  by  tbe  Eburones.    (Cat.,  B.  G.,  5, 26,  ttqq.) 

CottT.*  Alfes,  now  Mont  St.  Geneirt,  generally, 
though  erroneously,  supposed  to  be  the  place  where 
Hannibal  crossed  into  Italy.  (Vid.  Alpes.)  They 
took  their  name  from  Cottius.   ( Vid.  Cottins.) 

CottIus,  a  chieftain,  who  held  a  kind  of  sovereignty 
over  several  valleys  among  tbe  Alps.  It  appears  to 
have  been  hereditary,  as  we  also  hear  of  King  Don- 
nua,  his  father.  (Ovid,  Ep.  Pont.,  4,  7.)  Cottras 
is  represented  as  lurking  in  the  fastnesses  of  his  Alps, 
and  even  defying  the  power  of  Rome,  till  Augustus 
thought  it  worth  while  to  conciliate  him  with  the 
title  of  prefect.  (Dio  Cassius,  9,  34. — Arm.  Mm- 
cell.,  15,  10.)  Claudius,  however,  restored  to  him 
the  title  of  king.  Under  Nero,  the  Cottian  Alps  be- 
came a  Roman  province  (Suet.,  Ner.,  18.)  The 
extent  of  tbe  territory  which  Cottius  possessed  canon 
now  be  easily  defined ;  for  though  all  the  people 
which  composed  his  dominions  are  enumerated  in  the 
inscription  of  the  arch  at  Suza,  many  of  them  remain 
unknown,  notwithstanding  great  pains  have  been  takes 
to  identify  their  situation.  (Consult  MUUn,  Toyurt 
en  Italic,  vol.  1,  p.  105.)  Enough,  however,  ia  know) 
of  them  to  make  it  appear,  that  the  territory  of  Cotiiei 
extended  much  farther  on  the  side  of  Gaul  than  d 
Italy.  In  Gaul,  be  seems  to  have  held  under  him  if 
the  eastern  part  of  Daupkini,  and  the  northeaster*- 
portion  of  Provence.  (Compare  IfAnville,  Not  it 
FAnc.  Gaule,  art.  Caturiget,  Savincatet,  Enhiek. 
<tc ) 

Contra,  a  giant,  son  of  Ccelus  and  Tern,  who  W 
one  hundred  hands  and  fifty  heads.  (Herioi,  Tito*, 
149.)  His  brothers  were  Gyes  (rvtff,  the  form  R» 
is  less  correct :  GSttling,  adloe.)  and  Briareos.  Tbt 
most  recent  expounders  of  mythology  consider  the* 
three  as  mere  personifications,  relating  to  the  winter 
season.  Thns  Coitus  (Kottot,  from  cotrru,  "to 
smite")  is  the  Smiler,  and  is  an  epithet  for  toe  hail: 
Gyes  (Tvnc,  the  part  of  the  plough  to  which  the  share 
is  fixed),  is  the  Futrower,  or  the  rain :  and  Briaren 
(Bpidpeuc,  akin  to  Bptao,'  Bpiapoc,  Bptto,  ftxWc,  ail 
denoting  weight  and  strength)  is  the  Preiser,  the  stow 
which  lies  deep  and  heavy  on  the  ground.  They  were 
naturally  named  Hundred-handed  (Uaroyxetpec,  <nt>- 
mam),  from  their  acting  so  extensively  at  the  same 
moment  of  time.  (Hermann,  titer  da*  Warn,  it, 
p.  84.) — Welcker  understands  by  the  Hundred-hanW 
the  water.  ( Weld.,  Tril.,  147.— Keightlty'i  Mr 
thology,  p.  46.) 

CortMUU,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  south  of  Dorjhe<n»> 
on  the  Thymbris,  a  branch  of  the  Sangarius.  Suioas 
says,  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  JEsop  tbe  fabulist.  Alexander,  a  gram- 
marian of  great  learning,  and  a  voluminous  writer,  weal 
also  a  native  of  Cotyosum.  I  .ate  Byzantine  writers 
term  it  the  metropolis  of  Phrygia.  (M.  Due.,  p.  7,  a) 
Kutaya  or  Kutaieh,  a  Turkish  town  of  abou".  eight 
thousand  souls,  has  succeeded  to  the  ancient  Cctmum- 
Tbe  name  of  this  is  sometimes  given  as  Coyictna, 
which,  judging  from  ancient  coins,  is  the  more  correct 
mode  of  writing  it,  the  legend  being  always  K0TU- 
EQN.  •  <  Sesitni,  p.  131.— Raeehe,  Lex  Rei.  Ana, 
vol.  8,  col.  1053. — Cromer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p. 
17.) 

Cotvs,  a  name  home  by  several  kings  of  Thrace, 
and  also  by  some  other  princes. — I.  A  king  of  Thrace, 
contemporary  with  Philip,  father  of  Alexander.  He 
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ru  a  rery  active  and  inveterate  foe  to  the  Athenians, 
utd  did  them  considerable  mischief  in  the  Chersonese. 
C«j»  was  assassinated  by  Python  and  Heraclides, 
wko  received  each  from  the  Athenians,  as  a  recom- 
pense for  the  deed,  the  rights  of  citizenship  and  a 
tpldea crown.   (Dcmosth.,  contra  Arittocr. — Aristot., 
Pate.,  5,  10. — Palmer.,  ad  Dcmoslh.,  contr.  Arist., 
30 )— II.  A  king  of  Thrace,  who  sent  his  son  Sadales, 
[  it  ik  head  of  five  hundred  horse,  to  the  aid  of  Pom- 
I  per,  in  his  contest  with  Caesar.    (C<m.,  Bell.  Civ.,  3, 
4  —Compare  Lucan,  5,  54,  and  Corlius,  ad  loc.) — III. 
A  king  of  Thrace  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  slain  by 
b  uncle  Rhescuporis,  B.C.  15.    He  was  a  prince  of 
thterary  turn,  and  Ovid  addressed  to  him  one  of  his 
epistles  from  the  Euiine  (Ep.  ex  Ponto,  2,  9. — Tacit., 
Am ,  2,  66,  Ace.) — IV.  Son  of  Manes,  succeeded  his 
fither  on  the  throne  of  Lydia.    ( Herod.,  4, 45. — Con- 
sult Ritttr,  Vorkalle,  p.  365)  — V.  A  king  of  the 
Oilrrssj,  in  Thrace,  who  favoured  the  interests  of  Per- 
ses  igainst  the  Romans.    (Lt».,  43,  29.) 

Cotytto,  or  CoTYa,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the 
Thracians,  and  apparently  identical  with  the  Phrygian 
Cjbele.  Her  worship  was  introduced  at  Athens  and 
Corinth,  where  it  was  celebrated,  in  private,  with  great 
indecency  and  licentiousness.  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  called  Baptae.  A  full  account  of  all  that 
the  ancients  have  left  us  in  relation  to  this  deity,  may 
be  found  in  Bnttmann  {Mythologus,  vol.  2,  c.  19,  p. 
159,  teas.,  "  Ueher  die  Kotyttia  und  die  Bapta") 
and  in  Lobeck  (Agtaophamus ,  p.  1007,  seqq. — Epi- 
vutrum  II.,  sat.  c.  8). 

Caiani,  I.  a  chain  of  mountains  running  along 
tbe  coast  of  Lycia.  It  rises  precipitously  from  the 
sea,  and,  from  the  number  of  detached  summits  which 
it  offers  to  (he  spectator  in  that  direction,  it  has  not 
unaptly  been  called  by  the  Turks  Yedi  Buuroun,  or 
the  Seven  Capet.  Strabo,  however,  assigns  to  it  eight 
summits.  {Strai ,  665.)  This  same  writer  also  pla- 
ces in  tbe  range  of  Cragus  the  famed  Chimera.  ( rid. 
Chimera.)  Scylax  calls  Cragns,  however,  a  promon- 
tory, and  makes  it  the  separation  of  Lycia  and  Carta 
(p  39  — Compare  Plin.,  5,  28). — II.  A.  town  of  Ly- 
cia. in  the  vicinity  of  the  mountain-ranges  of  the  same, 
ume.  [Strai.,  665.)  The  authority  of  Strabo  is 
confirmed  by  coins.  (Sestini,  p.  92. — Cramer's  Asia 
Miner,  vol.  2,  245,  seqq.) 

Csakii,  a  surname  of  the  Atheniana,  from  their 
King  Cranaus.    (  Vid.  Cranaua.) 

Ca««tIos,  the  successor  of  Cecrops  on  the  throne 
of  Auica.  He  married  Pedias,  and  the  offspring  of 
their  union  was  Attn  is.  (Consult  remarks  under  the 
irticle  Cecrops.) 

Ciimi,  a  town  of  Cephallenia,  situate,  according 
lo  Strabo,  in  the  same  gu  If  with  Pale.  (S/raA,456. 
-Tiutyd.,  2.  34.— Uv-,  38,  28.)  The  Athenians 
:-ublisbed  the  Messenians  here,  upon  tbe  abandon- 
sent  of  Pylos  by  tbe  latter,  when  that  fortress  was  re- 
ared to  the  Lacedemonians.  (Thtcyd.,  5, 35.)  Dr. 
Holland  says,  '*  this  city  stood  on  an  eminence  at  the 
if  per  end  of  tbe  bay  of  ArgostoH ;  and  its  walls  msy 
'«  be  traced  nearly  in  their  whole  circumference," 
•hch  he  conceives  to  be  nearly  two  miles.  The 
ttsetorr-  is  that  usually  called  Cyclopian.  (Vol  1,  p. 
A-DodwcU,  vol  1,  p.  75.) 

CtmoM  and  Crasnom,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the 
mi  Onchestus,  southeast  of  Pharsalus.  Near  it  wae 
t  fountain,  the  water  of  which  warmed  wine  when 
tiled  with  it,  and  tbe  heat  remained  for  two  or  three 
are.   (Aikcnmts,  S,  16.) 

CeiK-roa,  a  philosopher  of  Soli,  among  the  pupils 
•(Plato,  B.C. 310.  He  was  the  first  who  wrote  com- 
sentaries  on  the  works  of  Plato.  Grantor  was  highly 
:de'mted  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  doctrine,  as  may 
k  inferred  from  the  praises  bestowed  by  the  ancients, 
^wcially  by  Cicero,  upon  his  discourse  "on  grief." 
Horace  also  {Ep.,  1,  2,  3)  alludes  to  his  high  reputa- 


tion as  a  moral  instructor.  (Enfield's  History  of  Phi- 
losophy, vol.  1,  p.  248,  seqq.) 

Classes,  I.  Lucius  Licmius,  a  Roman  orator  and 
man  of  consular  rank.  In  A.U.C.  633,  being  only 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  be  made  his  debut  in  the 
Forum,  in  a  prosecution  against  C.  Carbo.  Cicero 
says,  that  he  was  remarkable,  even  at  this  early  period, 
for  his  candour  and  his  great  love  of  justice.  Craasus 
was  but  twenty-seven  years  old  when  his  eloquence 
obtained  the  acquittal  of  his  relation,  the  vestal  Licinia. 
Being  elevated  to  the  consulship  in  667,  he  was  the 
author  of  a  law,  by  which  numbers  of  the  allies,  who 
passed  for  Roman  citizens,  were  sent  back  to  their 
respective  cities.  This  law  alienated  from  him  the 
affections  of  the  principal  Italians,  so  that  he  was  re- 
garded by  some  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  social  war, 
which  broke  out  three  years  after.  Having  Hithet 
Gaul  for  hia  province,  Crassus  freed  the  country  from 
the  robbers  that  infested  it,  snd  for  this  service  had 
tbe  weakness  to  clsim  a  triumph.  The  senate  were 
favourable  to  his  application  ;  but  Scaavola,  tbe  other 
consul,  opposed  it,  on  the  ground  that  he  bad  not  con- , 
quered  foes  worthy  of  the  Roman  people.  Craasus 
conducted  himself,  in  other  respects,  with  great  wis- 
dom in  his.  government,  and  not  only  did  not  remove 
from  around  him  the  son  of  Carbo,  who  had  come  as 
a  spy  on  his  conduct,  but  even  placed  him  by  his  side 
on  the  tribunsl,  and  did  nothing  of  which  the  other 
was  not  a  witness.  Being  appointed  censor  in  659, 
be  caused  the  school  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  to  be 
closed,  regarding  them  as  dangerous  innovators  for 
the  young.  Crassus  left  hardly  any  orations  behind 
him  j  ana  he  died  while  Cicero  was  yet  in  his  boy- 
hood :  but  still  that  author,  having  collected  the  opin- 
ions of  those  who  had  heard  him,  speaks  with  a  minute, 
and  apparently  perfect,  intelligence  of  his  style  of  ora- 
tory. He  was  what  may  be  called  the  most  ornamental 
speaker  that  had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Forum. 
Though  not  without  force,  gravity,  and  dignity,  these 
were  happily  blended  with  the  most  insinuating  polite- 
ness, urbanity,  ease,  and  gayety.  He  waa  master  of 
the  moat  pure  and  accurate  language,  and  of  perfect 
elegance  of  expression,  without  any  affectation,  or  un- 
pleasant appearance  of  previous  study.  Great  clear- 
ness of  language  distinguished  all  his  harangues ;  and, 
while  descanting  on  topics  of  law  or  equity,  he  pos- 
sessed an  inexhaustible  fund  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration.' Some  persons  considered  Craasus  as  only 
equal  to  Antonius,  his  great  contemporary ;  others  pre- 
ferred him  as  the  more  perfect  and  accomplished  orator. 
The  language  of  Crassus  was  indisputably  preferable 
to  that  of  Antonius ;  but  the  action  and  gesture  of  the 
latter  were  as  incontestably  superior  to  those  of  Cras- 
sus. As  a  public  speaker  Crassus  was  remarkable  for 
his  diffidence  in  the  opening  of  a  speech,  a  diffidence 
which  never  forsook  him  ;  and,  after  the  practice  of  a 
long  life  at  the  bar,  he  was  frequently  so  much  agita- 
ted in  the  exordium  of  a  discourse,  as  to  grow  pale  and 
tremble  in  every  Joint  of  hia  frame.  The  most  splen- 
did of  all  the  efforts  of  Crassus  waa  the  immediate 
cause  of  his  death,  which  happened  A.U.C.  662,  a  short 
while  before  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Marius  and  Sylla,  and  a  few  days  after  the  time  in  which 
he  ia  supposed  to  have  bomo  his  part  in  the  dialogue 
"De  Oratore."  The  conaul  Philippue  had  declared, 
in  one  of  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  that  some  other 
advice  muat  be  resorted  to,  aincc,  with  such  a  senate 
as  then  existed,  he  could  no  longer  direct  the  t flairs 
of  the  government.  A  full  senate  being  immed.ately 
summoned,  Crassus  arraigned,  in  terms  of  tbe  most 
glowing  eloquence,  the  conduct  of  the  consul,  who, 
instead  of  acting  as  the  political  parent  and  guar- 
dian of  the  senate,  sought  lo  deprive  its  members 
of  their  ancient  inheritance  of  respect  and  dignity. 
Being  farther  irritated  by  an  attempt,  on  the  part  of 
Philippus,  to  force  him  into  compliance  with  his  de 
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signs,  he  exerted,  on  this  occasion,  the  utmost  effort  of 
his  genius  and  strength ;  but  he  returned  home  with  a 
pleuritic  fever,  of  which  he  died  seven  days  after. 
This  oration  of  Crassus,  followed,  as  it  was,  by  his 
almost  immediate  death,  made  a  deep  impression  on 
his  countrymen ;  who,  long  afterward,  were  wont  to  re- 
pair to  the  senate-house  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the 
spot  where  he  had  last  stood,  and  whore  he  felt,  as  it  may 
be  said,  in  defence  of  the  privileges  of  his  order.  {Dun- 
lop' t  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  215,  leyq.) — II.  Marcus, 
was  praetor  A.U.C.  648.  (Ctc.,  de  Fin.,  5,  30.)  He 
was  surnamed  by  his  friends  Agelastus  ^ KyiXaarog), 
because,  according  to  Pliny  (7,  19),  he  never  laughed 
during  the  whole  course  of  his  life ;  or  because,  ac- 
cording to  Lacilius,  he  laughed  but  once.  (Ctc.,  de 
Fin.,  6,  30.) — III.  Marcus  Licinius,  surnamed  the 
Rich,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  and  the  most  opu- 
lent Roman  of  his  day.,  was  of  a  patrician  family,  and 
the  son  of  a  man  of  consular  rank.  His  father  and 
brother  perished  by  the  proscriptions  of  Mariua  and 
Cinna  while  he  was  still  quite  young,  and,  to  avoid  a 
similar  fate,  he  took  refuse  in  Spain  until  the  death  of 
Cinna,  when  he  returned  to  Italy  and  served  under 
Sylla.  Crassus  proved  very  serviceable  to  this  com- 
mander in  the  decisive  battle  that  was  fought  near 
Rome;  but  afterward,  making  the  most  unjust  and  ra- 
pacious use  of  Sylla's  proscriptions,  that  leader,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  gave  him  up,  and  never  employed 
him  again  in  any  public  affair.  The  glory  which  was 
then  beginning  to  attend  upon  Pompey,  though  still 
young  and  only  a  simple  member  of  the  equestrian 
order,  excited  the  jealousy  of  Crassus,  and,  despairing 
of  rising  to  an  equality  with  him  in  warlike  operations, 
he  betook  himself  to  public  affairs  at  home,  and,  by 
paying  court  to  the  people,  defending  the  impeached, 
lending  money,  and  aiding  those  who  were  candidates 
fir  office,  he  attained  to  an  .nfluenco  almost  equal 
to  that  which  Pompey  nsd  acquired  by  his  military 
achievements.  It  Was  it  the  bar,  in  particular,  that 
Crafius  rendered  himself  extremely  popular.  He 
was  not,  it  would  seem,  a  very  eloquent  speaker,  yet 
»y  care  end  application  he  eventually  exceeded  those 
whom  nature  had  more  highly  favoured.  When  Pom- 
pey, and  Caesar,  and  Cicero  declined  speaking  in  be- 
half of  any  individual,  he  often  arose,  and  advocated 
the  cause  of  the  accused.  Besides  this  promptness  to 
aid  the  unfortunate,  his  courteous  snd  conciliating  de- 
portment acquired  for  him  many  friends,  and  made  him 
very  popular  with  the  lower  orders.  There  was  not  a 
Roman,  however  humble,  whom  he  did  not  salute,  or 
whose  salutation  he  did  not  return  by  name.  The 
great  defect,  however,  in  the  character  of  Crassus, 
was  his  inordinate  fondness  for  wealth ;  and,  although 
he  could  not  strictly  be  called  an  avaricious  man,  since 
he  is  said  to  have  lent  money  to  his  friends  without 
demanding  interest,  yet  he  allowed  the  love  of  riches 
to  exercise  a  paramount  sway  over  hie  actions,  and  it 
proved  at  last  the  cause  of  his  unhappy  end.  Plutarch 
informs  us,  that  his  estate  at  first  did  not  exceed  three 
hundred  talents,  but  that  afterward  it  amounted  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  seven  thousand  one  hundred  talents 
(nearly  97,500,000).  The  means  by  which  he  at- 
tained to  this  are  enumerated  by  the  same  writer,  and 
some  of  them  are  singular  enough.  Observing,  saya 
Plutarch,  how  liable  the  city  was  to  fires,  he  made  it 
his  business  to  buy  houses  that  were  on  fire  and  others 
that  joined  upon  them ;  and  he  commonly  got  them  at 
a  low  price,  on  account  of  the  fear  and  distress  of  the 
owners  about  the  result.  A  band  of  his  slaves  there- 
upon, regularly  organized  for  the  purpose,  exerted 
themselves  to  extinguish  the  flames,  and,  after  this  was 
done,  rebuilt  what  had  been  destroyed,  and  in  this  way 
Crassus  gradually  became  the  owner  of  a  large  portion 
of  Rome.  He  gained  large  sums  also  by  educating 
and  then  selling  slaves.  Plutarch,  in  fact,  regards 
this  as  his  principal  source  of  revenue.  With  all  this 
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eager  grasping  after  wealth,  however,  Crassus  appears 
to  have  been  no  mean  soldier,  even  though  he  displayed 
so  few  of  the  qualities  of  a  commander  in  his  Parthian 
campaign.  Created  praetor  A.U.C.  680,  he  was  sent 
to  terminate  the  war  with  Spartacus.  He  accordingly 
met,  defeated  him  in  several  encounters,  and  at  last 
bringing  him  to  a  decisive  action,  ended  the  war  by  a 
single  blow,  Spartacus  and  forty  thousand  of  bis  fol- 
lowers being  left  on  the  field.  Not  venturing  to  de 
mand  a  triumph  for  a  victory  over  gladiators  and  alaves, 
he  contented  himself  with  an  ovation.  In  683  Cras- 
sus obtained  the  consulship,  having  Pompey  for  his 
colleague.  At  a  subsequent  period  we  find  him  im- 
plicated by  an  informer  in  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline, 
Dbt  acquitted  by  acclamation  the  moment  the  charge 
waa  heard  by  the  senate.  We  now  come  to  the  clo- 
sing scene  in  the  career  of  Crassus.  When  Caesar,  on 
returning  from  his  government  to  solicit  the  consul- 
ship, found  Pompey  and  Crassus  at  variance  (which 
bad  been  the  case  also  during  almost  all  the  time  that 
they  were  colleagues  in  the  consular  office),  and  per- 
ceived, that,  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  ambitious 
views,  the  aid  of  these  two  individuate  would  be  needed 
by  him  for  opposing  the  influence  of  the  senate,  as  well 
as  that  of  Cicero,  Cato,  and  Catulus,  he  managed  to 
reconcile  them,  and  soon,  in  conjunction  with  both  of 
them,  formed  the  well-known  league  usually  styled  the 
First  Triumvirate,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  liber- 
ties of  the  Roman  people.  By  the  terms  of  this  com- 
pact Crassus  obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  In 
the  law  that  was  passed  relative  to  this  government 
of  Crassus,  no  mention  was  indeed  made  of  any  war 
in  its  neighbourhood ;  still  every  one  knew  that  he 
had  connected  with  it  an  immediate  invasion  of  Par- 
thia.  Plutarch  even  slates,  that  he  had  fixed  upon 
neither  Syria  nor  Parthia  as  the  limits  of  his  expected 
good  fortune,  but  intended  to  penetrate  even  to  Bac- 
tria,  India,  and  the  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  The 
only  motive  to  this  memorable  and  unfortunate  under- 
taking was  the  rapacious  love  of  wealth.  It  was  not, 
however,  without  considerable  opposition  from  tbe 
people  and  the  tribunes  that  Crassus  was  allowed  to 
proceed  on  this  expedition.  All  the  influence  of  Pom- 
pey waa  necessary  to  prevent  an  expression  of  popular 
wrath,  for  no  good  was  expected  to  result  from  hos- 
tilities against  a  people  who  had  done  the  Romans  no 
injury,  and  who  were,  in  fact,  their  allies.  When 
Crasaua,  moreover,  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  city, 
the  tribune  Ateiua  attempted  to  stop  him  by  force ; 
but,  failing  in  this,  he  immediately  proceeded  to  per- 
form a  religious  ceremony  of  the  most  appalling  na- 
ture, by  which  he  devoted  the  commander  himself, 
and  all  who  should  follow  him  on  that  service,  to 
tbe  wrath  of  the  infernal  gods  and  a  speedy  destruc- 
tion. Undismayed,  however,  by  either  denunciations 
or  omens  (vid.  Caunus),  Crassus,  embarking  at  Brun- 
disium,  proceeded  into  Asia  by  Macedonia  and  the 
Hellespont.  As  the  enemy  were  not  prepared  for 
thiB  unprovoked  invssion,  the  Romans  met  with  no  re- 
sistance. At  first  Crassus  overran  the  greater  part  of 
Mesopotamia;  and,  had  he  taken  advantage  of  tbe 
consternation  into  which  his  sudden  appearance  had 
thrftwh  the  Farthians,  he  might,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
have  extended  his  conquest  to  Babylonia  itself.  But 
the  season  being  far  advanced,  he  did  not  think  it  ex 
pedient  to  proceed.  On  the  contrary,  having  left  in 
the  different  towns  and  strongholds  a  detachment  of 
7000  foot  and  1000  horse,  he  returned  into  Syria,  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  in  that  province.  This 
retrograde  movement  waa  a  fatal  error.  His  occupa- 
tion*, too,  during  the  winter  were  highly  censurable, 
having  more  of  the  trader  in  them  than  the  general. 
Instead  of  improving  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  and 
keeping  them  in  proper  exercise,  he  spent  his  time  in 
making  inquiry  relative  to  the  revenues  of  the  cities, 
and  in  weighing  the  treasures  which  he  found  in  the 
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•empkt  of  Hienpotift,  In  the  spring  the  Roman  corn- 
moder  took  the  field,  on  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  with 
MTen  legions,  four  thousand  hone,  and  an  eqoal  num- 
ber of  light  or  irregular  troops.  With  this  force  he 
igain  passed  the  Euphrates,  when  he  was  joined  by 
in  Arabian  chief,  whom  Plutarch  calls  Ariarrmes,  but 
who  is  elsewhere  named  Acbarus  or  Abgaras ;  arid  in 
this  barbarian,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try, and  his  warm  and  frequent  expressions  of  attach- 
ment to  the  Romans,  Crassus  unfortunately  placed  the 
almost  confidence.  The  result  may  easily  be  fore- 
ami.  Craasus  intended  to  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates  till  he  should  reach  the  point  where 
it  approaches  nearest  to  Selene  is  and  Ctesiphon,  the 
capital  of  the  Parthian  empire ;  bat,  being  dissua- 
ded from  this  by  his  crafty  guide,  and  directing  his 
march  across  the  plains,  he  was  led  at  last  into  a  sandy 
desert,  where  bis  army  was  attacked  by  the  Parthian 
forcea  under  Surena.  An  unequal  conflict  ensued. 
The  son  of  Crassus,  sent  with  a  detachment  of  Gallic 
horse  to  repel,  the  Parthian  cavalry,  lost  his  life  after 
.  the  most  heroic  exertions;  and  his  loss  wss  first  made 
known  to  his  lather  by  the  barbarian*  carrying  his  bead 
on  a  spear.  Crassus  himself,  not  long  after,  being 
compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  meet  Surena  in  a  con- 
ference, was  treacherously  slain  by  the  barbarians,  and 
his  head  and  right  hand  sent  to  the  Parthian  king, 
Orodea.  The  whole  loss  of  the  Romania  in  this  dis- 
astrous campaign  was  20,000  killed  and  10,000  taken 
prisoners.  (Pise.,  Vit.  Cra**. — Dio  Com.,  40,  18, 
tejQ.—Ajfim,  JUL  Partk.) 

Cum,  or  Sivva  Ckatib,  the  ancient  name  of  tin 
Gulf  cf  Naples,  given  to  it  from  its  resembling  the 
mouth  of  a  large  bowl  or  mixer  (itparfia.)  It  is  about 
twelve  miles  in  diameter. 

Csatuos,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  distinguish- 
ed for  both  literary  and  warlike  acquirements.  He 
was  held  in  high  esteem  by  Alexander,  whose  confi- 
dence he  obtained  by  the  frankness  of  his  character ; 
and  the  monarch  used  to  say,  "  Hepbssalion  loves 
Alexander,  but  Craterus  the  king."  After  the  death 
of  Alexander,  he  was  associated  with  Antipater,  in  the 
care  of  the  hereditary  states.  He  afterward  crossed 
over  into  Asia  along  with  Antipater,  in  order  to  con- 
tend against  Eumenes,  but  was  defeated  by  the  latter, 
and  lost  hie  life  in  the  battle,  (JVep.,  Vit.  Eum.,  2. — 
Justin,  13,  6,  dec.) 

Csatbs,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Boeotia,  son  of  Aseon- 
dun,  and  disciple  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  B.C  824. 
He  is  considered  s*  the  most  distinguished  philosopher 
of  the  Cynic  sect,  after  Diogenes.  In  his  natural  tem- 
per, however,  he  differed  from  hia  master,  and,  instead 
of  being  morose  and  gloomy,  waa  cheerful  and  face- 
tious. Hence  he  obtained  access  to  many  families  of 
the  most  wealthy  Athenians,  snd  became  so  highly  es- 
teemed, that  he  frequently  acted  as  an  arbiter  or  dis- 
putes and  quarrels  among  relations.  He  was  hon- 
ourably descended,  and  inherited  large  estates';  but 
whan  he  tomed  his  attention  to  philosophy,  he  sold 
them,  and  distributed  the  money  among  the  poorer 
citizens.  He  adopted  all  the  singularities  of  the  Cynic 
sect.  His  wife  Hipparchia,  who  was  rich  and  of  a 
good  family,  and  baa  many  suiters,  preferred  Crates  to 
erery  other,  and,  when  bar  parents  opposed  her  ineii- 
nations,  so  determined  was  her  passion  that  she 
threatened  to  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Crates,  at  the 
request  of  her  parents,  represented  to  Hipparchia 
erery  circumstance  in  his  condition  and  manner  of 
living  which  might  induce  her  to  change  her  mind. 
Still  she  persisted  in  her  resolution,  and  not  only  be- 
came the  wife  of  Crates,  bnt  adopted  ell  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Cynic  profession.  (Enfield!*  History  of 
Phtlompk*,  vol.  1,  p.  313.)— II.  A  philosopher  of 
Athens,  who  succeeded  in  the  school  of  his  master  Pol- 
emon.  Crates  and  Polemon  bad  long  been-  attached 
to  each  other  from  a  similarity  of  dispositions  and  pur- 


suits. While  they  lived,  their  friendship  continued 
inviolate,  and  they  were  both  buried  in  the  same 
grave.  (Dieg.  Latrt.,  4,  SJ.) — III.  An  Athenian, 
originally  an  actor,  and  who  in  mat  capacity  perform- 
ed- the  principal  part  in  the  plays  of  Cratinos.  He  could 
not,  however,  have  followed  this  profession  very  long, 
for  we  learn  from  Eusebius  that  he  was  well  known  as 
a  conic  writer  in  460  B.C.,  which  was  not  long  after 
Cratinus  began  to  exhibit.  Crates,  according  to  Aris- 
totle (Post.,  4,  6),  was  the  first  Athenian  poet  who 
abandoned  the  iambic  or  satirio  form  of  comedy,  and 
made  use  of  general  stories  or  fables.  Perhaps  the 
law,  passed  B.C.  440,  restraining  the  virulence  and 
license  of  comedy,  might  have  some  share  in  giving 
his  plays  this  leas  offensive  turn.  His  style  is  said  to 
have  been  gay  and  facetious ;  yet  the  few  fragments 
of  his  writings  which  remain  are  of  a  serious  cast ;  snch 
are,  for  example,  his  reflections  on  poverty,  and  hia 
beautiful  lines  on  old  age.  From  the  expressions  of 
Aristophanes  (Bquit.,  588),  the  comedies  of  Crates 
seem  to  have'  bean  marked  by  elegance  of  language 
and  ingenious  ideas.  Yet,  With  all  his  endeavours  to 
please  nis  fastidious  auditors,  the  poet  had,  in  common 
with  his  rivals,  to  endure  many  contumelies  and  vexa- 
tions. He  nevertheless,  with  unwearied  resolution,  x 
continued  to  compose  and  exhibit  during'  a  varied  ca- 
reer of  success  and  reverses.  {Theatre  of  At  Greek*, 
2d  ed.,  p.  170.) 

Ciutiiis,  I.  a  river  of  Arcadia,  rising  in  a  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  and  Sowing  through  Achate  into  the 
Sinus  Corinthiacus,  to  the  west  of  ^Egira.  It  was  from 
thus  stream  that  the  Italian  Crathis,  which  flowed  be- 
tween Crotona  and  Svbaris,  derived  its  appellation. 
(Herodot.,  1,  14*).— Strabo,  886.)— II.  A  river  of  Lu- 
cania,  Sowing  into  the  Sinua  Tarentinue,  between  Cro- 
tona and  Sybaria.  It  is  now  the  Crati.  The  ancients 
ascribed  to  this  stream  the  property  of  turning  white 
the  hair  of  those  who  bathed  in  its  waters,  which 
were,  however,  accounted  salutary  for  various  disor 
den.    (Strabo,  263.) 

Ceatimos,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  bom  B.C.  519. 
It  was  not  till  late  in  life  that  he- directed  his  attention 
to  comic  compositions:  The  first  piece  of  his  on 
record  is  the  'Ap^fXo^o*,  which  was  represented  about 
448  B.C.,  at  which  time  he  waa  in  his  seventy-first 
year.  In  this  play,  according- to  Plutarch  {Vit.  Cim.), 
be  makes  mention  of  the  celebrated  Cimon,  who  had 
died  the  preceding  year,  B.C.  448,  and  from  the  lan- 
guage employed  by  the  poet,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
he  waa  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with  the  Athenian 
general.  Soon  after  this,  comedy  became  so  licen- 
tious and  virulent  in  its  personalities,  that  the  magis- 
tracy were  obliged  to  interfere.  (Sehol.  in  Aristoph., 
Aeharn.,  67.— Compare  Clinton'*  Fatti  Hcllenici, 
B.C.  440  and  437.)  A  decree  was  passed,  B.C.  440, 
prohibiting  the  exhibitions  of  comedy ;  which  law  con- 
tinued in  force  only  during  that  year  and  the  two  fol- 
lowing, being,  repealed  in  the  archonship  of  Euthyra- 
enes.  Three  victories  of  Cratinus  stand  recorded' 
after  the  recommencement  of  comic  performances.- 
With  the  Xei^efo/itvot  he  waa  second,  B.C.  426 
(Arg-um.  Aeharn  ),  when  the  'hxafmtlt  of  Aristopha- 
nes won  the  prize,  and  the  third  place  was  adjudged  to 
the  Nov/ttjviai  of  Eupolis.  In  the  succeeding  year  he 
waa  again  second  with  the  lurvpoc,  and  Aristophane 
again  first  with  the  linrttf .  (Argum.  Equit.)  In  a 
parabasis  of  this  play  that  young  rival  makes  mention 
of  Cratjnus ;  where,  having  noticed  his  former  suc- 
cesses, he  insinuates,  under  the  cloak  of  an  equivocal 
piety,  that  the  veteran  waa  becoming  doting  and  su- 
perannuated. The  eld  man,  now  in  his  ninety-fifth 
year,  indignant  at  this  insidious  attack,  exerted  hie 
remaining  vigour,  and  composed,  against  the  conteate 
of  the  approaching  season,  a  comedy  entitled  TlIvtIvv, 
or  Tint  Flagon,  which  turned  upon  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  by  Aristophu.aa.  .  The  aged 
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dramatist  had  a  complete  triumph.  (Argtm.  Nub.) 
He  was  first ;  while  his  bumbled  antagonist  was  van- 
quished also  by  Ameipsias  with  the  Kowoc,  though  the 
play  of  Aristophanes  was  his  favourite  Ne£&o<.  Not- 
withstanding his  notorious  intemperance,  Cratinus  lived 
to  an  extreme  old  age,  dying  B.C.  488,  in  his  ninety- 
seventh  year.  (Locum,  Macrob.,  26.)  Aristophanes 
alludes  to  the  excuses  of  Cratinus  in  a  passage  of  the 
Equites  (v.  £86,  ttqq.).  In  the  Pax  (v.  700,  teqq.), 
he  hum  >rously  ascribes  the  jovial  old  poet's  death  to 
a  shock  on  seeing  a  cask  of  wine  staved  snd  lost. 
Cratinus  himself  made  no  scruple  of  acknowledging 
.  his  failing :  ("Ort  6e  fCXotvof  o  Kparlvoc  kcu  avrif 
h>  rjj  Xlvrivy  Xeyet  castor. — Schol.  m  Pae.,  708). 
Horace,  also,  opens  one  of  his  epistles  (1,  19)  with  a 
maxim  of  the  comedian's,  in  due  accordance  with  his 
practice.  The  titles  of  thirty-eight  of  the  comedies 
of  Cratinus  have  been  collected  by  Meursius,  Kcsnig, 
&c.  His  style  was  bold  and  animated  (Persius,  1, 
123),  and,  like  his  younger  brethren,  Eupolis  and  Aris- 
tophanes, he  fearlessly  and  unsparingly  directed  his 
satire  against  the  iniquitous  public  officer  and  the 
profligate  of  private  life.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  1,4,  1,  teqq.) 
Nor  yet  are  we  to  suppose,  that  the  comedies  of  Cra- 
tinus and  his  contemporaries  contained  nothing  beyond 
broad  jest  or  coarse  invective  and  lampoon.  They 
were,  on  the  contrary,  marked  by  elegance  of  expres- 
sion and  purity  of  language ;  elevated  sometimes  into 
philosophical  dignity  by  the  sentiments  which  they 
declared,  and  graced  with  many  a  passage  of  beautiful 
idea  and  high  poetry  :  so  that  Quintilian  deems  the 
Old  Comedy,  after  Homer,  the  most  fitting  and  bene- 
ficial object  of  a  young  pleader's  study.  (Quint., 
10,  1.— Theatre  of  the  Greek;  2d  ed.,  p.  168,  teqq.) 

Cratifpus,  a  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Mytilene, 
who,  among  others,  taught  Cicero's  son  at  Athens. 
He  first  became  acquainted  with  Cicero  at  Ephesus, 
whither  he  bad  gone  for  the  purpose  of  paying  his  re- 
spects to  him.  Afterward,  being  aided  by  the  orator, 
he  obtained  from  Cesar  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen- 
ship. On  coming  to  Athens,  he  was  requested  by  the 
Areopagus  to  settle  there,  and  become  an  instructer  of 
youth  in  the  tenets  of  philosophy,  a  request  with  which 
he  complied.  He  wrote  on  divination  and  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  dreams.  ( Cic . ,  Off  ,1,1 . — Id. ,  it  Die., 
1,  3.—  Id.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  12,  16.) 

Crattlus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  and  disciple  of 
Heraclitus.  According  to  Aristotle  (Metaph.,  1,  6), 
Plato  attended  hia  lectures  in  his  youth.  Diogenes 
Laertius,  however  (3.  8),  says  that  this  was  after  the 
death  of  Socrates.  Cratylus  is  one  of  the  interlocutors 
in  the  dialogue  of  Plato  railed  after  his  name.  (Com- 
pare Schleiermacher't  Introduction  to  the  Cratylus, 
Dobson't  trantl.,  p.  245.)  ' 

CnAUALL.lD.jt,  a  nation  who  occupied  at  one  period 
a  part  of  the  Cirrtuean  plain.  They  are  described  by  Ma- 
chines (in  Ctet.,  p.  406)  as  very  impious,  and  as  hav- 
ing plundered  some  of  the  offerings  of  Delphi.  They 
were  exterminated  by  the  Amphictyone.  The  name 
is  erroneously  given  by  some  as  Acragallide,  and  they 
are  thought  by  Wolf,  who  adopts  this  lection,  to  have 


oeen  a  remnant  of  the  army  of  Brennus.  (Consult 
Taylor,  ad  Mtch.,  I.  c.) 

CiluiR  a,  a  small  river  of  Tuscany,  running  between 
Veii  and  Rome,  and  celebrated  for  the  daring  out  unfor- 
tunate enterprise  of  the  gallant  Fabii.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  8, 
193,  teqq  )  The  Cremera  is  now  called  la  Valca,  a 
rivulet  which  rises  in  the  neighbourhood  of  hacca.no, 
and  falla  into  the  Tiber  a  little  below  Prima  Porta. 
(Cramer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  239  ) 

Crkmna,  I.  a  strbng  plsce  in  the  interior  of  Pisidia, 
lying,  according  to  Ptolemy,  on  the  declivity  of  Tau- 
rus, nearly  six  miles  north  of  Selga.  According  to 
Strabo  (569),  it  had  been  long  looked  upon  aa  impreg- 
nable; but  it  was  at  length  taken  by  the  tetrarch 
Amyitas,  with  some  other  places,  in  his  wars  against 
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the  Piaidiana.  This  fortress  was  considered  after- 
ward by  the  Romans  to  be  of  so  much  consequence, 
that  they  established  a  colony  here.  (Ptoi,  p.  124.— 
HierocL,  p.  681.— Zotim.,  1,  60.)  It  is  generally 
supposed,  that  thia  town  is  represented  by  the  modem 
fort  of  Kebrinaz,  occupying  a  commanding  situation 
between  Itbarleh  and  the  lake  Egredcr.  (Cramer's 
Atia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  300.)— II.  A  commercial  place 
on  the  Palus  Meotis.  Mannert  supposes  the  name 
to  be  one  of  Greek  origin,  and  to  have  reference  to  its 
rocky  situation.  He  locates  the  place  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tanata,  near  the  modern  Taganroek.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  116.) 

Cremona,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gauf,  northeast  of 
Placentia,  and  a  little  north  of  the  Po.    Cremona  and 
Placentia  were  both  settled  by  Roman  colonies,  A.U.C. 
635.    (Polyb.,  8,  40.)   After  the  defeat  on  the  Tre- 
bia,  we  find  the  conaul  P.  Scipio  retiring  to  Cremo- 
na (Lav.,  21,  66),  and  it  appears  that  the  Romans  re- 
tained the  place  throughout  the  whole  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  though  it  suffered  so  much  during  its  con- 
tinuance, and  afterward  from  the  attacks  of  the  Gauls, 
that  it  was  found  necessary  to  recruit  its  population 
by  a  fresh  supply  of  colonists,    (ire.,  37,  46.)  The 
colony,  being  thus  renewed,  continued  to  prosper  for 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  when  the  civil  wars, 
which  ensued  after  the  death  of  Cassar,  materially  af- 
fected its  interests.    Cremona  unfortunately  espoused 
the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus  incurred  the  vengeance 
of  the  victorious  party.    The  loss  of  its  territory,  which 
was  divided  among  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augustus, 
is  well  known  from  the  line  of  Virgil  (Eclog.,  9,  23), 
"  Mantua  va  mitera  minium  vicina  Cremona,"  which 
is  nearly  repeated  by  Martial  (8, 66),  "JugerapcrdUc- 
rat  mitera  vicina  Cremona."    The  effect  of  this  ca- 
lamity would  seem,  however,  to  have  been  but  tempo- 
rary :  and,  in  fact,  we  learn  from  Strabo  (216),  that  Cre- 
mona was  accounted  in  bis  time  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  the  north  of  Italy.    The  civil  wan, 
which  arose  during  the  time  of  Otho  and  Vitelliua,  were 
the  source  of  much  severer  affliction  to  thia  city  than 
any  former  evil,  as  the  fate  of  the  empire  was  more  thaa 
once  decided  between  large  contending  armies  in  its  im- 
mediate vicinity.    After  the  defeat  of  Vitellius's  party 
by  the  troops  of  Vespasian,  it  was  entered  by  the  latter, 
and  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  that  fire,  the  sword,  and 
the  ungovemed  passions  of  a  licentious  soldiery  can  in- 
flict upon  a  city  taken  by  storm.    The  conflagration  of 
the  place  lasted  four  daya.     The  indignation  which 
thia  event  excited  throughout  Italy  seems  to  hare 
been  such,  thst  Vespasian,  afraid  of  the  odium  it  might 
attach  to  his  party,  used  every  effort  to  raise  Cremona 
from  its  ruins,  by  recslling  the  scattered  inhabitant*, 
reconstructing  the  public  edifices,  and  granting  the 
city  fresh  privileges.   (Tacit.,  Hist.,  3,  33  and  34  — 
Plin.,  3,  19.— Ptol.,  p.  63  —  Cramer*!  Ancient  Iltlj, 
vol.  1,  p.  66,  sea.) 

CrkmctIus  Cordos,  an  historian  who  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  the  achievements  of  Augustus.  He  gave  of- 
fence to  Tiberius,  and  his  prime  minister  Sejanus,  by 
staling  in  his  history  thst  "  Casein*  wot  the  latt  of 
the  Romans."  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  84.)  Suetonius, 
however,  makes  him  to  have  called  both  Cassius  and 
Brutus  by  this  title.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Tib.,  61.— Die 
Cast.,  57,  24.) 

Crron,  I.  king  of  Corinth,  and  father  of  Creusi 
or  Glauce,  the  wife  of  Jason.  (  Vid.  Creuaa  and  Me- 
dea.)— II.  The  brother  of  Jocasta,  mother  and  wife  of 
CEdipus.  (Vid.  CEdipos.)  He  ascended  the  throne 
of  Thebes  after  Eteocles  and  Polynices  had  fallen  in 
mutual  combat,  and  gave  orders  that  the  body  of  toe 
latter  ahould  be  deprived  of  funeral  rites,  on  which  cir- 
cumstance is  founded  the  plot  of  the  Antigone  of  Soph 
ocles.    (Vid.  Eteocles,  Polynices,  Antigone,  etc.) 

CRiorHVLos,  a  native  of  Samoa,  who  composed, 
nnder  the  title  of  Oi^aJUaf  iXuotc,  «  The  conquest  s 
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(Echalia,"  in  epic  poem  commemorative  of  the  ex- 
rloiu  of  Hercules.  According  to  an  ancient  tradition, 
Homer  himself  was  the  author  of  this  piece,  and  gave 
■l  to  Creophylus  as  a  return  for  the  hospitable  recep- 
tion which  he  had  received  under  his  roof.  (Strabo, 
638 )  In  an  epigram  of  Callimachus,  however,  Cre- 
ophylus is  named  as  the  real  author.  (Strab.,  I.  c.) 
It  was  among  the  descendants  of  Creophylus  that  Ly- 
.'uieus  found,  according  to  Plutarch  ( Vit.  Lycurg.,  4), 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  (SchoU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
l,p.  166.) 

CaispBONTis,  a  son  of  Aristomaehus,  who,  with 
bis  brothers  Temenua  and  Ariatodemus,  conquered  the 
Peloponnesus.  This  was  the  famous  conquest  achiev- 
ed by  the  Heraclide.  <  Vtd.  Anatodemua  and  HeracU- 
im.) 

Ckestohc,  I.  or  C  res  ton,  a  city  of  Thrace,  the  cap- 
ital probably  of  the  district  of  Creatonia.  Dionysios 
of  Haucaruassus,  and  most  of  the  commentators  and 
translators  of  Herodotus,  confound  this  city  with  Cor- 
tona  in  Umbria.    (Compare  Muller,  Etrvsker,  vol.  I, 
p.  95  — Larder,  Hut.  d'Herodote.— Table  Geogr., 
vol.  8,  p.  149.)    Herodotus  speaks  of  Crestone  aa  sit- 
uate beyond  the  Tyrrhenians,  and  inhabited  by  Pelas- 
gi  (1,  67),  speaking  a  different  language  from  their 
neighbours.   Renael  thinks  that  the  reading  Tyrrhe- 
nian* is  a  mistske,  and  that  Thermaan*  should  be 
substituted  for  it,  as  Therms,  afterward  Thessalonica, 
agrees  with  the  situation  mentioned  by  the  historian. 
(Geography  of  Heroic*.,  p.  45)    If,  however,  the  text 
be  correct  aa  it  studs,  it  shows  that  there  was  once 
a  nation  called  Tyrrhenians  in  Thrace.    This  is  alao 
confirmed  by  Tbucydides  (4,  199.  —  Compare  the 
elaborate  note  of  Larcher,  ad  Hcrodot.,  I.  e.) — If.  A 
district  of  Thrace,  to  the  north  of  Anthermus  and 
Bolbe,  chiefly  occupied  by  s  remnant  of  Pelaagi. 
(Hcrodot.,  1,  57.)    We  are  informed  by  Herodotus, 
-hat  the  river  Ethedorus  took  its  rise  in  this  territory  ; 
and  also  that  the  camels  of  the  Persian  army  were  here 
attacked  by  Hons,  which  are  only  to  be  found  in  Eu- 
rope, ss  be  remarks,  between  the  Neetus,  a  river  of 
Thrace,  and  the  Acbeloiis  (7,  1S4,  and  127).  Tbu- 
cydides also  mentions  the  Crestonisns  as  a  peculiar 
race,  part  of  whom  had  fixed  themselves  near  Mount 
Athos  (4,  109).    The  district  of  Crestone  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Caxadagk.    (Cramer'*  Awe. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  340.) 

Cam,  one  of  the  largest  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  at  the  south  of  all  the  Cyclades.  Its  name 
is  derived  by  some  bom  the  Curetes,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  its  first  inhabitants ;  by  others,  from  the 
nymph  Crete,  daughter  of  Hesperus ;  and  by  others, 
from  Cres,  a  eon  of  Jupiter,  and  the  nymph  Idea. 
(Steph.  By*.,  *■  »-  Kpirrn/.)  It  is  also  designated 
among  the  poets  and  mythological  writers  by  the  sev- 
eral appellations  of  JSria,  Doliche,  Idea,  and  Telchin- 
&.  (Pliny,  4,  12. — Steph.  Byz.,  i.  «.  'Atpto.)  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  this  great  island  remained  in 
the  possession  of  various  barbarous  nations  till  the  time 
of  Minos,  son  of  Europa,  who,  having  expelled  his 
brother  Sarpedon,  became  the  sole  sovereign  of  the 
country  (1,  173. — Compare  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  1,  p, 
141).  These  early  inhabitants  are  generally  supposed 
to  be  the  Eleocretes  of  Homer,  who  clearly  distin- 
goisbes  them  from  the  Grecian  colonists  subsequently 
tented  there.  (OA,  19,  172.)  Strabo  observes  that 
the  Eleocretes  were  considered  ss  indigenous;  and 
adds,  that  Slaphylus,  an  ancient  writer  on  the  subject 
of  Crete,  placed  them  in  the  southern  side  of  the  isl- 
and. (Strab ,  476.)  Other  authors,  who  concur  in 
(hi*  statement  of  the  geographer,  would  lead  us  to  es- 
tsblish  a  connexion  between  this  primitive  Cretan  race 
and  the  C aretes,  Dactyli,  Telchines,  and  other  ancient 
tribes,  so  often  alluded  to  with  reference  to  the  mystic 
rites  of  Crete,  Samotbxace,  and  Phrygia.  (Strab., 
1X6.)  Minos,  according  to  the  concurrent  testimony 
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of  antiquity,  first  gave  laws  to  the  Cretans,  and,  hav- 
ing conquered  the  pirates  who  infested  the  jEgean 
Sea,  established  a  powerful  navy.  (Hcrodot.,  1, 171. 
— Id.,  3,  122.— Thucyd.,  1,  4,  teqq. — Ephor.,  ap. 
Strab.,  ffl.—Arutet.,  Polit.,  2,  12.)  In  the  Trojsn 
war,  Idomeneus,  sovereign  of  Crete,  led  its  forces  to 
the  war  1n  eighty  vessels,  a  number  little  inferior  to 
that  commanded  by  Agamemnon  himself.  According 
to  the  traditions  which  Virgil  has  followed,  Idomeneus 
was  afterward  driven  from  his  throne  by  faction,  and 
compelled  to  sail  to  Ispygia,  where  be  founded  the 
town  of  Saleroom.  (JEn.,  3, 121  and  399.)  At  this 
period  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  by  a 
mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  barbarians.  Homer 
enumerates  the  former  under  the  names  of  Acruei,  Do- 
rians, surnamed  Tricha'icee,  and  Pelasgi.  The  lat- 
ter, who  were  the  most  ancient,  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Thessaly,  under  the  conduct  of  Teutamus,  poste- 
rior to  the  great  Pelasgic  emigration  into  Italy.  (An- 
dron.,  ap.  Steph.  Byz.,  ».  e.  Auptov.)  The  Dorians 
are  reported  to  have  established  themselves  in  Crete, 
under  the  command  of  Althamenes  of  Argos,  after 
the  death  of  Codros  and  the  foundation  of  Megara. 
{Strabo,  481  .—Eiutath.  ad  17.,  2,  645.)  After  ,  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  expulsion  of  Idomeneus,  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Crete  formed  themselves  into  several 
republics,  for  the  most  part  independent,  while  others 
were  connected  by  federal  ties.  These,  though  not 
exempted  from  the  dissensions  which  so  universally 
distracted  the  Greek  republics,  msintained  for  s  long 
time  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  owing  to  the 
good  system  of  laws  and  education  which  had  been  so 
early  instituted  throughout  the  island  by  the  decrees  of 
Minos.  The  Cretan  code  was  supposed  by  many  of 
the  best-informed  writers  of  antiquity  to  have  furnish- 
ed Lycurgus  with  the  model  of  his  most  salutary  reg- 
ulations. It  was  fonnded,  according  to  Ephorns,  ss 
cited  by  Strabo  (480),  on  the  just  basis  of  liberty  and 
an  equality  of  rights ;  and  its  great  aim  was  to  promote 
social  harmony  and  peace  by  enforcing  temperance  and 
frugality.  On  this  principle,  the  Cretan  youths  were 
divided  into  classes  called  Agels?,  and  all  met  at  the 
Andreia,  or  public  meals.  Like  the  Spartans,  they  were 
early  trained  to  the  use  of  arms,  and  inured  to  sustain 
the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  undergo  the  se- 
verest exercise;  they  were  alao  compelled  to  learn 
their  letters  and  certain  pieces  of  music.  The  chief 
magistrates,  called  Cosmi  (Koofwi),  were  ten  in  num- 
ber, and  elected  annually.  The  Gerontes  constituted 
the  council  of  the  nation,  and  were  selected  from  those 
who  were  thought  worthy  of  holding  the  office  of  Dos- 
mus  (Koopof).  There  was  also  an  equestrian  order, 
who  were  bound  to  keep  horses  st  their  own  expense. 
(Compare  Aristot.,  Pokt ,  2,  7. — Polyb.,  6, 46.)  Bat 
though  the  Cretan  laws  resembled  the  Spartan  institu- 
tions in  so  msny  important  points,  there  were  seme 
striking  features  which  distinguished  the  legislative  en- 
actments of  the  two  countries.  One  of  these  waa, 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  subject  to  a  strict  agra- 
rian law,  whereas  the  Cretans  were  under  no  restraint 
as  to  the  accumulation  of  moneyed  or  landed  property ; 
another,  that  the  Cretan  republics  were  for  the  most 
part  democratical,  whereas  the  Spartan  was  decidedly 
ariatocratical.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  Cretans 
were  deterred  by  the  unfavourable  response  of  the 
Pythian  oracle  from  contributing  forces  to  the  Grecian 
armament  assembled  to  resist  the  Persians  (7, 169). 
In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  incidental  mention  is  msde 
of  some  Cretan  cities  as  allied  with  Athens  or  Sparta ; 
but  the  island  does  not  appear  to  have  espoused  col- 
lectively the  cause  of  either  of  the  belligerent  parties. 
(Thucyd.,  2,  85.)  The  Cretan  soldiers  were  held  in 
great  estimation  as  light  troops  and  archers,  and  readi- 
ly offered  their  services  for  hire  to  such  states,  wheth- 
er Greek  or  barbarian,  as  needed  them.  (Thucyd.,  7, 
57.— Xen.,.  Ant*.,  9, 8,      Pet*.,  4, 8.— Id.,  5, 14  > 
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In  the  time  of  Polybius  the  Cretan*  hid  much  degener- 
ated from  their  ancient  character,  Tor  he  charges  them 
repeatedly  with  the  grossest  immorality  and  the  moat 
hateful  rices.  {Polyb.,  4,  47.— A.  ibid.,  53.— li,  6, 
46.)  We  know  alao  with  what  severity  they  are  re- 
proved by  St.  Paul,  in  the  words  of  one  of  then;  own 
poets,  Epimenides  (Ep.  Tit.,  1, 12),  Kp?rer  ati  aJretV- 
ra.,  nana  dspta,  yaartptt  apyai. — The  Romans  did 
ax  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  Crete  before  the  war 
with  Antiochus,  when  Q.  Fabios  Labeo  crossed  over 
into  the  island  from  Asia  Minor,  under  pretence  of 
claiming  certain  Roman  captives  who  were  detained 
there.  (Lit.,  37, 60.)  Several  years  after,  the  island 
was  invaded  by  a  Roman  army  commanded  by  M.  An- 
tonius,  under  the  pretence  that  the  Cretans  had  se- 
cretly favoured  tbe  cause  of  Milhradatea  ;  but  Florus 
more  candidly  avowa,  that  the  desire  of  conquest  waa 
the  real  motive  which  led  to  this  attack  (3, 7. — Com- 
pare Lie.,  Epit.,  97).  The  enterprise,  however,  having 
failed,  the  subjugation  of  the  ialand  waa  not  effect-' 
ed  till  some  yean  later,  by  Metellus,  who,  from  his 
success,  obtained  the  agnomen  of  Creticus.  (Lis., 
Epit.,  99. — Appian,  Excerpt,  de  Reb.  Crtt, — Flor.,  3, 
7.)  It  then  became  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire, 
and  formed,  together  with  Cyrenaica,  one  of  its  nu- 
merous provinces,  being  governed  by  the  same  pro- 
consul. (0to  Cotton,  53,  13.  —  Strabo,  1198.)  — 
Crete  forms  an  irregular  parallelogram,  of  which  the 
western  aide  faces  Sicily,  while  the  eastern  looks  to- 
wards Egypt ;  on  the  north  it  is  washed  by  the  Mare 
Creticum,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  Sea,  which 
intervenes  between  the  island  and  the  opposite  coast 
of  Cyrene.  The  whole  circumference  of  Crete  was 
estimated  at  4100  stadia  by  Artemidorus ;  but  Sow- 
era  tes,  who  wrote  a  very  accurate  description  of  it,  did 
not  compute  the  periphery  at  leas  than  5000  stadia. 
Hieronymus  alao,  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at  2000 
stadia,  must  have  exceeded  the  number  given  by  Ar- 
temidorus. (Strabo,  474.)  According  to  Pliny,  the 
extent  of  Crete  from  east  to  west  is  about  270  miles, 
and  it  ia  nearly  539  in  circuit.  In  breadth  it  nowhere 
exceeds  50  miles.  Strabo  observes,  that  tbe  interior 
is  very  mountainous  and  woody,  and  intersected  with 
fertile  valleys.  Mount  Ida,  which  surpasses  all  the 
other  summits  in  elevation,  rises  in  the  centre  of  the 
ialand ;  its  base  occupies  a  circumference  of  nearly 
600  stadia.  To  the  west  it  is  connected  with  another 
chain,  called  tbe  white  mountains  (Aevxi.  floe),  and  to 
the  east  its  prolongation  forms  the  ridge  anciently 
known  by  the  name  of  Dicte.  {Strabo,  475,  478.) 
The-island  contains  no  lake*,  and  the  rivers  are  mostly 
mountain-torrents,  which  are  dry  during  the  summer 
season. — It  baa  been  remarked  by  several  ancient  wri- 
ters, that  Homer  in  one  passage  ascribes  to  Crete  100 
.cities  II.,  2,  649),  and  in  another  only  90  (OA,  19, 
174} ,  a  variation  which  haa  been  accounted  for  on  the 
supposition,  that  ten  of  the  Cretan  cities  were  found- 
•A  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Troy  ;  but,  notwilbstand- 
_ng  this  explanation,  which  Strabo  adopts  from  Epho- 
rus,  it  seems  rather  improbable,  that  the  poet  should 
have  paid  less  attention  lo  historical  accuracy  in  the 
Iliad  than  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  was  not  so  much 
required.  The  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  assum- 
ing, what  has  every  appearance  of  being  true,  that 
tbe  Odyssey  was  not  the  composition  of  Homer,  but 
tbe  work  of  a  later  age.  Other*  affirmed,  that  during 
the  siege  of  Troy  the  ten  deficient  cities  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  enemies  of  Idomeneus.  (Strabo, 
479. — Compare  Hoick,  Kreta,  vol  2,  p.  437.)  The 
modern  name  of  Crete  is  Candia.  Chalk  was  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance  here,  and  was  hence  called 
Greta  Terra,  ax  simply  Creta  The  valleys  or  slo- 
ping plains  in  modern  Candia  are  very  fertile.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  land  is  not  cultivated,  bat  it 
might  produce  sugarcane,  excellent  wine,  and  the  best 
kind  of  fruit;  tbe  exports  are  salt,  grain,  oil,  honey, 
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silk,  and  wool.  Crete  abound*  in  wild  fowl  and  af- 
ferent kinds  of  game.  (Malte-Bnui,  Gtogr.,  vol.  t, 
p.  166,  Am.  ed. — Cramer's  Aneumt  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
356,  teqq.)  The  best  work  on  the  history  of  ancient 
Crete  is  that  of  Hoeck  (/Crete,  3  vols.  Svo,  G&ovsa, 
1823-29). 

Cirri,  I.  tbe  wife  of  Minos.  (ApoUoL,  3,  ,)~ 
II.  A  daughter  of  Deucalion.    (Id.,  3,  3.) 

Ckbtcs,  tbe  inhabitant*  of  Crete.  (Vtrg.,  JEtl'.K, 
146.) 

Ckeusa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth, 
and  wife  of  Jason.  She  received  from  Medea,  as  bri- 
dal presents,  a  diadem  and  robe,  both  of  which  had 
been  prepared  with  magic  art,  and  saturated  with  dead- 
ly poisons.  On  arraying  herself  in  these,  flames  bom 
forth,  and  fed  upon  and  destroyed  her.  Creon,  the  ft* 
ther  of  the  princess,  perished  in  a  similar  way,  hiving 
thrown  himself  upon  the  body  of  bis  dying  daughter, 
and  being  afterward  unable  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  embrace  of  tbe  corpse.  (Eurip.,  Med.,  781,  wsf 
— Id.  ib.,  1156,  teqq.)  According  to  the  scholiut, 
she  was  also  called  Glaoce.  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Mtl, 
19.) — II.  Daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  wife  of 
/Eneas.  When  Troy  was  surprised  by  the  Greeks, 
she  fled  in  tbe  night  with  her  husband,  but  they  wen 
separated  during  the  confusion,  nor  was  her  absence 
observed  until  the  other  fugitives  arrived  at  the  ep* 
appointed  for  assembling.  /Knees  a  second  urn 
braved  the  perils  of  the  burning  city  in  quest  of  hit 
wife.  Wbile  he  was  distractedly  seeking  for  hei 
through  every  quarter  of  Troy,  Creiisa  appeared  to  hia 
as  a  deified  personage,,  and  appeased  his  alarm  by  in- 
forming him,  that  she  had  been  adopted  by  Cybel* 
among  her  own  attendant  nymphs ;  and  she  then  ex- 
horted him  to  pursue  bis  course  to  Italy,  with  sn  inti- 
mation of  the  good  fortnne  that  awaited  bun  in  that 
land.  (  Virg.,  JEn.,  2*  669,  teqq.) 

Casusis  or  Creosa  {Kpedotf  or  Kpeioa),  a  town  of 
Boebtia,  which  Pauaanias  (9,  82)  and  Livy  (36,  U) 
term  the  harbour  of  Thespim.  It  waa  on  the  confinsi 
of  tbe  Megarean  territory,  and  a  difficult  and  danger 
ous  road  led  along  the  shore  from  thence  to  jEgoubs 
ne,  a  seaport  belonging  to  the  latter.  Xenopbon,  o» 
two  occasions,  d ascribes  the  Lacedemonians  ai  re- 
treating from  Bowtia  by  this  route,  with  great  hsuri 
and  labour,  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  tinder 
the  command  of  Cleombrotue,  and  again  subsequent  to 
that  bloody  conflict  (Bit.  Or.,  6,  4,  17.— Ibil, «, 
4,  25.)  Pauaanias  describes  tbe  navigation  from  the 
coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  Creusa  as  dangerous,  on 
account  of  the  many  headlanda  which  it  was  necessity 
to  double,  and  also  from  the  violence  of  tbe  winds 
blowing  from  the  mountains  (9,  32. — Compare  &ra- 
bo,  406  and  409.— PtoL,  p.  86).  The  position  of 
Creusa  seems  to  correspond  with  that  of  Lhadottrt,* 
well-frequented  port,  situated  in  a  bay  ronuing  inland 
towards  the  north,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  Fraa 
Livadostro  to  Peato  there  is  a  path  which  winds  aroma) 
the  western  shore  of  the  bay,  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Cithnron,  and  agrees  very  well  with  Xenopbon's  de- 
scription. (Cramer1  t  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  208. 
teqq.) 

CaiKisua  or  Catmssua,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  ;n  the 
western  part  of  the  ialand,  flowing  into  the  Hypst- 
D'Anville  makes  the  modern  name  Cattabelloitt;  but 
Mannert,  the  San  Bartolomaa.  The  orthography  «f 
the  ancient  word  is  given  differently  in  different  edi- 
tions of  Virgil.  The  true  reading  is  Crimisus  or  Cri- 
missus.  (Consult  Heyne,  in  Var.  Led.,  ad  Ytrg., 
JEn.,  6,  m.—CeUariiu,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  I.  p.  794.) 
— II.  or  Crimise,  a  promontory,  river,  and  town  of 
Brutium,  north  of  Crotona.  The  modem  ntme  of 
the  promontory  ia  Cane  ieW  Alice ;  of  tbe  river,  the 
Fiumeniea;  the  modern  Ctro  answers  to  the  city. 
This  place  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Phitoc- 
tetes  after  the  siege  of  Troy.  (State.,  254.— SujA 
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Bye.,  s.  v. — Lyeoftr.,  91 1.)— III.  The  god  of  tie  river 
Cnmisus  in  Sicily.  He  became,  by  a  Trojan  female, 
the  falter  of  Aceste*  or  JEgetXt*.  (Vii.  j£geetes, 
tad  compare  Sen.,  ad  Virg.,  Mn..,  1,  660.) 

CaiapiNua,  I.  a  n&trva  of  Alexandres  in  Egypt,  of 
meao,  if  not  servile,  origin.  According  to  tbe  scholi- 
ast on  Juvenal  (1,  26),  ho  mi  at  Grata  paper-Tender 
(jfoprojrcjAjpf),  bat  became  afterward  a  great  favourite 
with  Douitiao,  and  waa  raised  to  equestrian  rank. 
He  was  a  man  of  infamous  morals.  (Sehel.,  ta  cod. 
Sekarz.,  ad  Jar.,  L  c.—Sckott,  06*.,  6,  36.)— H.  A 
ridiculous  philosopher  and  poet  in  the  time  of  Horace, 
and  noted  for  garrulity.  According  to  the  scholiast 
(ad  Herat.,  Sen*.,  1,  1,  130),  he  wrote  some  verses 
on  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and,  on  account  of  his  ver- 
boseness  and  loquacity,  received  the  appellation  of 
liprruAoyof.    (Compare  Dormg,  ad  Herat.,  I.  c.) 

Caisroa,  Sallustius.    Vii.  8alluatiua. 

Caissjnrs  Sinus,  an  aim  of  the  Sinus  Corinthiacua, 
on  the  northern  shore.  It  extendi  into  the  country  of 
Pbocis,  and  had  at  its  head  the  town  of  Crista,  whence 
it  took  its  name.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Gulf  of 
Salona,  bom  the  modern  city  of  Solano,  the  ancient 
Amphieaa,  which  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Locri 
Ozoua,  and  lay  to  the  northeast  of  Delphi.  (Cramer's 
Am.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p  161.) 
*  Canaan,  tha  reputed  mother  of  Homer.  (Kid. 
Homerue.) 

C situs,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants  set  over  Athens 
by  the  Spartans    He  was  of  good  family,  and  a  man 
of  considerable  talents,  but  of  dangerous  principles. 
He  applied  bsmelf  with  great  ancceaa  to  the  culture 
of  eloquence,  which  he  had  studied  under  Gorgiss, 
and  Cicero  cites  him  among  the  public  speakers  of 
■hat  day.   (Brat.,  7  —Dt  Oral.,  2,  22.)    He  appears 
also  to  have  had  a  talent  for  poetry,  if  we  may  judge 
bom  some  fragments  of  his  which  have  reached  us. 
Crhias  turned  his  attention  likewise  to  philosophicsi 
■todies,  and  waa  one  of  the  disciples  of  Soc rites,  whom, 
however,  he  quarrelled  with  and  left.    (Ac*.,  Mem., 
1,  2.)   Being  after  this  banished  from  Athena  for 
not  cause  that  is  not  known,  he  retired  to  Theasaly, 
where  be  excited  an  insurrection  among  tbe  Penes  ta 
sr  serfa.    (Consult  Sduuiier,  ad  Xtn ,  Hut.  Or.,  2, 
\  36,  et  ad  Xen.,  Mem.,  1,  2,  24.)   Subsequendy  to 
this  he  visited  Sparta,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  that  republic.    Returning  to  Athena 
along  with  Lyeander,  B.C.  404,  he  waa  appointed  one 
of  tbe  thirty,  hie  pride  of  birth  and  hatred  of  dema- 
gogue* having  pointed  him  out  as  a  fit  person  for  that 
affice.    After  a  cruel  and  oppreaaive  use  Of  the  power 
thus  conferred  upon  him,  he  fell  in  ba title  against  Thra- 
■ybulue  and  bis  followers.    Plato,  who  waa  a  relation 
of  his,  has  nude  him  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  bis  Ti- 
nuras  and  Critiaa.    (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  2, 3.— Id.,  2, 4.) 

Cairo,  I.  a  wealthy  Athenian,  the  intimate  friend 
and  disciple  of  Socrates.  When  that  philosopher  waa 
accused,  he  became  security  for  him ;  and,  after  his 
condemnation,  succeeded  in  bribing  tbe  keeper  of  the 
prison,  so  that  Socrates,  had  he  felt  inclined,  might 
easily  have  escaped.  He  is  introduced,  therefore, 
by  Plato  aa  an  interlocutor  in  the  dialogue  called 
Onto,  after  bis  name.  The  remainder  of  his  life  is  not 
known ;  bat,  as  he  waa  nearly  of  the  same  age  with 
Socrates,  be  could  not  have  long  survived  him.  Crito 
wrote  seventeen  dialogues,  which  are  lost.  (Plat., 
Cnt. — Said.,  die.) — II.  A  Macedonian  historian,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Pallene,  of  Persia,  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Syracuse,  of  the  Gets),  &c.  (Said., «.  v.) — 
III.  An  Athenian  sculptor,  who,  with  Nicolaus,  one 
at  his  fellow-citizene,  made  a  statue  intended  as  a 
support  to  a  building.  This  work,  belonging  to  the 
clasa  of  Caryatiia,  is  atill  extant,  and  forma  part  of 
the  coDettion  at  the  Villa  Albam.  Winckehnann  (voL 
f,  p-  203)  thinka  he  flourished  about  tbe  time  of  Cice- 
ro   (Suing,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  ».) 


CaiTOLioa,  I.  a  native  of  Phaselie  m  Lycis,  wne 
came  to  Athens  to  study  philosophy,  and  became  there, 
after  the  death  of  Ariaton  of  Ceoe,  the  head  of  tbe 
peripatetic  school  He  was  sent  by  the  Athenians, 
along  with  Cameades  and  Diogenes,  on  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  B.C.  168,  and  acquired  great  reputation  in  that 
city,  during  bis  stay  there,  for  ma  ability  in  speaking; 
a  circumstance,  however,  which  did  not  prevent  hta 
declaiming  against  the  rhetorical  art,  which'  be  consid- 
ered prejudicial  rather  wan  useful.  He  lived  more 
than  eighty  years.  Critolaus  strove  to  confirm,  by 
new  arguments,  the  doctrine  of  Ariatotle  respecting 
the  eternity  of  the  world.  (PhU.,  it  ExxL,  p.  606.— 
Car.,  it  Fin.,  6,  6.—8toba»u,  Bdog.  Pky*.,  1,  1.— 
PkHo,  Muni.  Incorrupt.,  p.  943.)— II.  A  general  of 
the  Aehaane,  and  one  of  the  principal  authors  of  tbe 
war  between  the  Romans  and  his  countrymen,  which 
ended  in  the  subjugation  of  the  latter.  (Polyt.,  88, 
2. — Id.,  38,  6,  etc.) 

Caio-MMdroM  (KptetS  Htrunrov,  i.  e.,  "  Ram't 
Front"),  I.  a  promontory  of  tbe  Taurie  Chersonese, 
and  tbe  moat  southern  point  of  that  peninsula.  It  i 
now  called  Karadjtbmroun,  according  to  D*Anville 
which  signifies,  in  the  Turkish  language,  BUcJc-nut 
Mannert,  however,  makes  the  modern  name  to  be 
Ajaiag,  or  the  Holy  Mountain. — II.  A.  promontory 
of  Crete,  forming  its  southwestern  extremity,  bow 
Cape  Ota,    (Plm.,  4,  11.) 

Caoarxi,  a  people  between  Mount  Hawnus  and  tbe 
Danube,  in  Lower  Mania.  Their  territory  lay  in  a 
northeastern  direction  from  Philippopolia  on  the  He- 
brua.    (Plm.,  4,  12.) 

CaocoMLdpoua,  a  city  of  Egypt.  (Vid.  Arainoe 
V.) 

Caoone,  a  youth  who,  being  unable  to  obtain  tbe 
object  of  bis  affections,  tbe  nymph  Smihtx,  pined 
away,  and  waa  changed  into  the  crams,  or  "  saffron.* 
Smilax  herself  waa  metamorphoaed  into  tbe  mdmx,  o: 
"  Oriental  bindweed."  (Ovid,  Met.,  4.  283.) 

CatEsus,  son  of  Alyattea,  king  of  Lydia,  and  bom 
about  681  B.C.  He  waa  the  fifth  and  laat  of  the 
Mermnada,  a  family  which  began  to  reign  with  Gygea, 
who  dethroned  Candanles.  (Herod.,  1,  14.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  author  just  q noted,  Crowns  waa  the  son 
of  Alyattea  by  a  Carian  mother,  and  bad  a  half-brother, 
named  Pantaloon,  the  oftepring  of  an  Ionian  female.  An 
attempt  waa  made  by  a  private  foe  of  Croesus  to  hinder 
hie  accession  to  the  throne,  and  to  place  the  kingdom 
in  tbe  hands  of  Pantaleon ;  but  the  plot  failed  (Herod., 
1,  93),  although  Stobnus  (Sena.,  46)  informa  us,  that 
Croesus,  on  coming  to  the  throne,  divided  the  kingdom 
with  his  brother.  Plutarch  states,  that  the  second 
wife  of  Alyattea,  wishing  to  remove  Crowns,  gave  a 
female  baker  in  tbe  royal  household  a  doae  of  poison  to 
pat  into  the  bread  abe  made  for  Croesus.  The  woman 
informed  Cronus,  and  gave  the  poisoned  bread  to  the 
queen's  children,  and  the  prince,  out  of  gratitude,  con- 
secrated at  Delphi  a  golden  image  of  this  female  three 
cubita  high.  (PhU.,dt  Path.  Orec.—Op.,  ed.  Rcuke, 
vol.  7,  p.  680.— Herod.,  1,  61.)  Croesus  ascended  the 
throne  on  the  death  of  hie  father,  B.C.  560,  and  imme- 
diately undertook  the  subjugation  of  the  Greek  com- 
munities of  Asia  Minor  (the  iEoliane,  Ioniana,  and 
Dorians),  whose  disunited  state,  and  almost  continual 
ware  with  one  another,  rendered  his  taak  an  eaay  one. 
He  contented  himself,  however,  after  reducing  them 
beneath  hie  away,  with  merely  imposing  an  annual 
tribute,  and  left  their  forma  of  government  unaltered. 
When  thia  conquest  waa  effected,  be  turned  his 
thoughts  to  tbe  construction  of  a  fleet,  intending  to 
attack  tbe  islands,  but  waa  dissuaded  from  his  purpose 
by  Biaa  of  Priene.  (Herod.,  1,  27.)  Turning  hie 
arms,  upon  this,  against  tbe  nations  of  Asia  Minor,  he 
subjected  all  the  country  lying  west  of  the  river  Halve, 
except  Cjlicia  and  Lycia;  and  then  applied  himself  to 
the  arte  of  peace,  and  to  the  patronage  of  tbe  sciences 
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and  ol  literature.  He  i»«.ino  famed  for  his  riches 
and  munificence.  Poets  ana  philosophers  were  invited 
to  his  court,  and,  among  others,  Solon,  the  Athenian,  is 
said  to  have  visited  his  captital,  Sard  is.  Herodotus 
relates  the  conversation  which  took  place  between  the 
'alter  and  Crawus  on  the  subject  of  human  felicity,  in 
which  the  Athenian  offended  the  Lydian  monarch  by 
he  little  value  which  he  attached  to  riches  as  a  means 
•f  happiness.  (Herod.,  1,  80.)  This  anecdote,  bow- 
ever,  appeared  encumbered  with  chronological  difficul- 
ties, even  to  toe  ancients  (Plut.,  Vit.  Sol.,  e.  87),  and 
has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussions  in  modem 
limes.  (Consult  Lurcher,  ChronoL  if  Herod.,  vol.  7, 
p.  306,  ttqq.— Clavier,  Hittoire  da  premiere  temp* 
dt  la  Greet,  vol.  2,  p.  834.  —  Schultz,  Apvarat.  ad 
Annall.  Crit.  Rer.  Grcec.,  p.  16,  ttqq. —  Bohr,  ad 
Herodot.,  1,  30.)  Not  long  after  this,  Croesus  had 
the  misfortune  to  lose  his  son  Atys  (vid.  Atys) ;  bat 
the  deep  affliction  into  which  this  loss  plunged  him 
was  dispelled  in  some  degree,  after  two  years  of 
mourning,  by  a  feeling  of  disquiet  relative  to  the  move- 
ments of  Cyrus  and  the  increasing  power  of  the  Per- 
sians. Wishing  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Greeks 
of  Europe  against  the  danger  which  threatened  him, 
a  step  which  had  been  recommended  by  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  (Herod.,  1,  63),  he  addressed  himself,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  Lacedemonians,  at  that  time  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Grecian  communities,  and  having  suc- 
ceeded in  his  object,  and  made  magnificent  presents  to 
the  Delphic  shrine,  he  resolved  on  open  hostilities  with 
the  Persians.  The  art  of  the  crafty  priesthood  who 
managed  the  machinery  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  is  no- 
where more  clearly  shown  than  in  the  history  of  their 
royal  dupe,  the  monarch  of  Lydia.  He  had  lavished 
upon  their  temple  the  most  splendid  gifts  ;  so  splendid, 
in  fact,  that  we  should  be  tempted  to  suspect  Herodo- 
tus of  exaggeration  if  hia  account  were  not  confirmed 
by  other  writers.  And  the  recipients  of  this  bounty,  in 
their  turn,  put  him  off  with  an  answer  of  the  most  studied 
ambiguity  when  he  consulted  their  far-famed  oracle  on 
the  subject  of  a  war  with  the  Persians.  The  response 
of  Apollo  was,  thst  if  Croesus  made  war  upon  this  peo- 
ple, he  would  destroy  a  great  empire ;  and  the  answer  of 
Amphiaraus  (for  his  oracle,  too,  was  consulted  by  the 
Lydian  king),  tended  to  the  same  effect.  (Herod.,  1, 
63.)  The  verse  itself,  containing  the  response  of  the 
oracle,  is  given  by  Diodorua  (Excerpt.,  7, 9  38),  and  is 
ss  follows:  Kpo&rof,  'AXw  ita6&c,  fteydXnv  apxrjv 
KaraXvoet,  "  Cram*,  on  having  trotted  the  Hah/t, 
trill  dtttroy  a  great  empire,"  the  river  Hslys  being,  as 
already  remarked,  the  boundary  of  his  dominions  to 
the  east.  (Compare  Cic.,  dt  Die.,  3,  68. — Arietot., 
Rhtt ,  8,  4.)  Croesus  thought,  of  coarse,  the  kingdom 
thus  referred  to  was  that  of  Cyrus;  the  issue,  however, 
proved  it  to  be  his  own.  Having  assembled  a  numer- 
ous srmy,  the  Lydian  monarch  crossed  the  Halys,  in- 
vaded the  territory  of  Cyrus,  and  a  battle  took  place 
in  the  district  of  Pteria,  but  without  any  decisive  re- 
sult. Cronus,  upon  this,  thinking  his  forces  not  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  marched  back  to  Sardis,  disbanded 
bis  army,  consisting  entirely  of  mercenaries,  and  sent 
for  succour  to  A  masts  of  Egypt,  snd  also  to  the  Lacedav 
,  determining  to  attack  the  Persians  again  in  the 


beginning  of  the  next  spring.  But  Cyrus  did  not  allow 
him  time  to  effect  this.  Having  discovered  that  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  Lydian  king  to  break  up  his  present 
army,  he  marched  with  ell  speed  into  Lydia,  before  a 
new  mercenary  force  could  be  assembled,  defeated 
Croesus  (who  had  no  force  at  his  command  but  bis 
Lydian  cavalry),  in  the  battle  of  Thymbra,  shut  him  up 
in  Sardis,  and  took  the  city  itself  after  a  siege  of  four- 
teen days,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
the  son  of  Alyattes.  With  Croesus  fell  the  empire  of 
the  Lydians.  Herodotus  relates  two  incredible  stories 
connected  with  this  event;  one  having  reference  to 
the  dumb  son  of  Crowns,  who  spoke  for  the  first  time 


when  he  saw  a  soldier  in  the  act  of  killing  his  father 
and,  by  the  exclamation  which  be  uttered,  saved  hit 
parent's  life,  the  soldier  being  ignorant  of  his  rink, 
and  the  other  being  aa  follows  :  Crassus  having  been 
made  prisoner,  a  pile  was  erected,  on  which  he  wet 
placed  in  order  to  be  burned  alive.    After  keeping  si- 
lence for  a  long  time,  the  royal  captive  heaved  1  deep 
sigh,  and  with  a  groan  thrice  pronounced  the  name  oi 
Solon.    Cyrus  sent  to  know  the  reason  of  this  excla- 
mation, and  Croesus,  after  considerable  delay,  acquust- 
ed  him  with  the  conversation  between  himself  and 
Solon,  in  which  the  latter  had  discoursed  with  so  much 
wisdom  on  the  instability  of  human  happiness.  The 
Persian  monarch,  relenting  upon  this,  gave  orders  fa 
Crassus  to  be  released.    But  the  flames  had  already 
begun  to  ascend  on  every  side  of  the  pile,  and  all  hu- 
man aid  proved  ineffectual.    In  this  emergency  Crresu 
prayed  earnestly  to  Apollo,  the  god  on  whom  he  had 
lavished  so  many  splendid  offerings ;  that  deity  heard 
his  prayer,  and  a  sudden  and  heavy  fall  of  rain  extin- 
guished the  flames !  .  (Herod.,  I,  88,  ttqq.)  Thia 
story  must  be  decidedly  untrue,  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
conceive  thst  the  Persians  would  employ  fire,  which 
to  them  wss  a  sacred  element,  in  punishing  a  criminal. 
Croesus,  after  this,  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Cyras, 
who  profited  by  his  advice  on  several  important  occa- 
sions ;  and  Ctesias  says  that  the  Persian  monarch  as- 
signed him  for  his  residence  a  city  near  Ecbatana. 
This  prince,  in  his  last  moments,  recommended  Cra- 
sus  to  the  care  of  his  son  and  successor  Cambyses, 
and  entreated  the  Lydian,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be  an 
adviser  to  his  son.    Croesus  discharged  this  duty  with 
so  much  fidelity  as  to  give  offence  to  the  new  monarch, 
who  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.    Happily  for  hia, 
they  who  were  charged  with  this  order  hesitated  to 
carry  it  into  execution ;  and  Cambyses,  soon  after, 
having  regretted  hia  precipitation,  Croesus  was  again 
brought  into  his  presence,  and  restored  to  his  former 
favour.   The  rest  of  his  history  ie  unknown.  As  he 
was  advanced  in  years,  he  conld  not  hare  long  sur- 
vived Cambyses.    (Herod.,  8,  36,  »tyc\— Compare 
Bakr,  ad  Cttt.,  p.  102,  ttqq. — Creuter,  Fragm.  /fist., 
p.  307,  ttqq. — Vic.  Damasc,  in  Excerpt.  Valet.,  f. 
467,  ttqq.)   The  wealth  of  Croesus  was  proverbial  m 
the  ancient  world,  and  one  source  of  supply  was  in  the 

Core  washed  down  by  the  Pactolus  from  Moont 
lus  in  Lydia.  (Compare  Erasmus,  chU.  1,  east 
6,  col.  316.— Strai.,  610, 626.— Virg.,  J3«.,  10,  HI. 
—Senec,  Pkcen.,  604.— Juvenal,  Sat.,  14,  298.) 

Caow  or  Crohni,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district 
Cromitis,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  a  place  of  some 
strength.  It  is  thought  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  correspond 
with  Crane,  two  hours  and  forty-seven  minutes  from 
Sinano,  or  Megalopolis.    (Itin.  of  the  Mono,  p.  99.) 

Cromhton,  a  small  place  in  Corintbia,  on  the  shore 
of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  eouth  of  the  Megarean  frontier. 
It  was  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  1 
wild  boar  destroyed  by  Theseus.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Tku, 
Plat.,  Lack.,  p.  196.— Strabo,  380.)  Pausanias  saya 
it  was  named  after  Crommus,  son  of  Neptune.  From 
Thucydides  (4,  44)  it  appears  that  Crommyon  waa 
120  stadia  from  Corinth.  The  little  hamlet  of  Camt- 
ta  or  Kinetta  is  generally  thought  to  occupy  the  site 
of  this  ancient  town.  (Chandler'*  Travel*,  vol  1, 
ch.  48. — GeWt  Itin.,  p.  209.) 

Crophi,  a  mountain  of  Egypt,  between  Elephantini 
and  Syene.  Between  this  mountain  and  another  called 
Mophi  were  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  according  to  a 
foolish  statement  made  to  Herodotus  by  an  EgTpuart 
priest  at  Sais.    (Herodot.,  2,  28.) 

Crotona  or  Croto  (Kpdrwv),  now  Cotrone,  « 
powerful  city  of  Italy,  in  the  Brutiorum  ager,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus.  Its  foundation  is  as- 
cribed to  Myscellus,  an  Achaean  leader,  soon  after  Srb- 
aris  had  been  colonized  by  a  party  of  the  same  nation, 
which  waa  about  716  A.C.    (Antioch.,  Syrec.tt. 
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Strab.,  282.)   According  to  some  tradition*,  the  ori- 
gin of  Crotona  ma  moch  more  ancient,  and  it  is  aaid  to 
ieri»e  its  name  from  t,ne  hero  Croton.  •  {Ovid,  Metam., 
IS,  53. — Compare  Herod.,  Pent.  Fragm.,  p.  20. — 
Died.  Sic.,  4,  24.)  The  residence  of  Pythagoras'  and 
h»  most  distinguished  followers  in  this  city,  together 
with  the  overthrow  of  Syharia  which  it  accomplished, 
and  ibe>  exploits  of  Milo  and  of  several  other  Crotoniav 
victors  in  the  Olympic  Games,  contributed  in  a  high 
degree  to  raise  its  fame.    Its  climate,  also,  was  prover- 
bially excellent,  and  was  supposed  to  be  particularly 
calculated  for  producing  in  its  inhabitants  ihaL  robust 
frame  of  body  requisite  to  ensure  success  in  gymnastic 
contests.    Hence  it  was  commonly  said,  that  the  last 
.  athlete  of  Crotona  was  the  first  of  the  other  Greeks. 
(Strata,  282.)   This  city  was  also  celebrated  for  its 
school  of  medicine,  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Demo- 
cedes,  who  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being  the 
fast  physician  of  Greece.    (Herodol.,  8, 181.)  How- 
ever brilliant  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Crotona  its 
triumph  over  Sybairis  may  appear,  that  event  must  be 
regarded  also  as  the  term  of  her  greatness  and  pros- 
perity ;  for  from  this  period  it  is  said  that  luxury  and 
the  lore  of  pleasure,  the  usual  consequences  of  great 
opulence,  soon  obliterated  all  the  good  effects  which 
bad  been  produced  by  the  wisdom  and  morality  of  Py- 
thagoras, and  conspired  to  enervate  that  hardihood  and 
vigour  for  which  the  Crotoniate  had  hitherto  been  so  pe- 
culiarly distinguished.    (Polyb.,  Fragm.,  7, 1,  and  10, 
1.— Tim.,  of.  Aiken.,  1 2, 4.)  Asa  proof  of  the  remark- 
able change  which  took  place  in  the  warlike  spirit  of 
this  people,  it  is  said  that,  on  their  being  subsequently 
engaged  m  hostilities  with  the  Locrians,  an  army  of 
130,000  Croton iats  were  routed  by  10,000  of  the  en- 
emy on  the  banks  of  the  Sagras.    Such  was,  indeed, 
the  loss  they  experienced  in  this  battle,  that,  according 
to  Strain,  their  city  henceforth  rapidly  declined,  ana 
could  no  longer  maintain  the  rank  it  had  long  held  among 
the  Italic*  republics.    (Strabo,  261.)   According  to 
Justin  (20,  %%  it  is  tine,  a  much  earlier  date  ought  to 
be  assigned  to  this  event;  but  the  accounts  which 
Strabo  has  followed  evidently  regarded  it  as  subsequent 
to  the  fall  of  Sybaris,  and  probability  rather  favours 
such  an  arrangement  in  the  order  of  events.  (Con- 
sult Heyne,  de  Civil.  Grae.,  prohu.  10,  in  Op.  Acad., 
vol.  2,  p.  184.)   Dionysius  the  elder,  who  was  men 
aiming  at  the  subversion  of  all  the  states  of  Magna 
Gnscta,  having  surprised  the  citadel,  gained  possession 
of  the  town,  which,  however,  he  did  not  long  retain. 
(!*».,  24,  3.;    Crotona  was  finally  able  to  assert  its 
independence  against  his  designs,  as  well  as  the  attacks 
of  the  Brntii  ;  and  when  Pyrrhns  invaded  Italy,  it  was 
still  a  considerable  city,  extending  on  both  banks  of 
the  iGsaras,  and  its  walls  embracing  a  circumference 
of  twelve  miles.    But  the  consequences  of  the  war 
which  ensued  with  that  king  proved  so  ruinous  to  its 
prosperity,  that  above  one  half  of  its  extent  became 
deserted ;  the  ^Esarus,  which  flowed  through  the  town, 
now  ran  at  some  distance  from  .the  inhabited  part, 
which  was  again  separated  from  the  fortress  by  a  va- 
cant space.    Such  is  the  picture  which  Livy  draws  of 
me  state  of  this  city  after  the  battle  of  Carina,  at 
which  period  almost  all  the  Greek  colonies  abandoned 
the  Roman  eaose.    Crotona  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Bmtii,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  in  which  the 
:tnef  inhabitants  had  taken  refuge ;  these  being  unable 
lo  defend  the  place  against  a  Carthaginian  force,  soon 
ifter  surrendered,  and  were  allowed  to  withdraw  to 
Locri.    (Lm.,  24,  2  and  8.)   Crotona  eventually  fell 
I  gain  into  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  660,  and 
a  colony  was  established  here.    Pliny  merely  speaks 
of  it  as  an  Oppidtun,  without  adding  a  single  remark 
respecting  its  importance.    It  became  a  place  of  some 
eonsequenee  m  the  time  of  Belisarius,  who  made  it, 
on  account  of  its  position,  a  chief  point  in  his  opera- 
tions along  the  coast.   (Proton.,  B.  Goth.,  3,  28,  et 


4,  26.)  Its  harbour,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  of  the  best,  or  well  calculated  to  afford  pro- 
tection against  storms  and  winds.  It  was  rather  what 
Polybius  calls  (10,  1)  a  summer-harbour.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  891,  teqq. — Mannert,  Gtogr., 
vol.  9,  pi.  2,  p.  210.) 

C  rotoniata,  the  inhabitants  of  Crotona.  (Cte., 
de  Int.,  2,  1.) 

CaoTONUTia  KpoTtn/t&Ttc  X"Pa)<  »  part  of  Italy, 
of  which  Crotona  was  the  capital.    (Thicyd  ,  7,  35.) 

Csostdmeeidm  or  CKusTUMir/at,  a  town  of  the 
Sabines,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fidenss,  and,  like  Fidenss, 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Albs.  (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  53.) 
Its  great  antiquity  is  also  attested  by  Virgil  (JEn.,  7, 
629),  and  by  Silius  Italicns  (8,  367).  From  Pliny  (3, 
6)  we  learn  that  the  Crustumini  were  vanquished  by 
Romulus,  and  that  a  settlement  was  formed  in  their 
territory.  The  fertility  of  their  lands  is  extolled  by 
more  than  one  writer.  Their  city,  however,  was  not 
finally  conquered  till  the  reign  of  the  elder  Tarqoin. 
(Lav.,  1,  38.)  The  name  of  Cruetumini  Colles  ap- 
pears to  have  been  given  to  the  ridge  of  which  the 
Moris  Sacer  formed  a  part,  since  Varro,  speaking  ol 
the  secession  of  the  Roman  people  to  that  hill,  terms 
it  Secessio  Cruslumerina.  (L.  L.,  3,  I.)  The  tribe 
called  Cruslitmina  evidently  derived  its  name  front 
this  ancient  city.  (ZVie  ,  42,  34.)  The  ruins  of  Crus- 
tumerium  are  said  to  exist  in  a  place  now  called  Mar- 
cigliano  Veeebjo.  (Vulp.,  Vet.  Let.,  lib.  18,  c.  17.— 
Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  303,  teqa.) 

CtksIas,  I.  a  Greek  historian  and  physician  of  Cni- 
dus,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon. 
(Suidas,  e.  v. — Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  8,  27. — Diod.  Sic., 
1,  32.)  He  was  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades,  who 
possessed  the  art  of  healing  as  a  patrimony,  inherited 
from  their  great  progenitor  -lEscuUpius.  (Galen,  vol. 
6,  p.  662,  T.  51,  ed  Basil.)  Ctesias  assisted  at  the 
battle  of  Cunaxa,  B.C.  401,  but  it  is  not  precisely 
known  whether  he  was  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  or  in 
that  of  Artaxerxes.  He  merely  states  that  he  healed 
the  wound  received  by  the  latter  during  the  conflict. 
In  speaking,  however,  of  the  death  of  Clearchos,  the 
Grecian  commander,  which  took  place  a  short  time 
after  the  battle,  he  informs  us,  that  he  was  then  the 
physician  of  Pary satis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes, 
which  would  render  it  very  probable  that  he  waa  from 
the  first  in  the  suite  of  the  king,  and  not  in  that  of  his 
brother.  (Compare  BoAr,  ad  Ctet.,  p.  16,  Proleg.) 
He  passed,  after  this,  seventeen  years  at  the  court  oi 
Persia.  Ctesiaa  composed  a  History  of  Assyria  and 
Persia,  entitled  Uepauca,  in  23  books,  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect.  In  writing  this,  be  obtained  great  as- 
sistance, as  well  from  the  oral  communications  of  the 
Persians  as  from  the  archives  of  the  empire,  to  which 
he  states  that  he  had  access,  and  in  which  appear  to 
have  been  deposited  those  royal  documents  which  Di- 
odonis  Siculus  calls  fiaoiXucai  ttfdipai.  These  an- 
nate contained  rather  the  history  of  the  court  and  the 
monarcha  of  Persia  than  that  of  the  state  itself. 
What  we  possess  at  present  of  the  history  of  Ctesias, 
induces  the  belief,  that  it  was  precisely  m  this  circle 
of  events  that  the  work  of  Ctesias  just  mentioned  was 
principally  taken  up.  It  is  by  means  of  quotations 
given  by  Athenseus,  and  more  particularly  by  Plutarch, 
that  we  are  made  acquainted  with  some  fragments  of 
the  first  six  books,  which  turned  entirely  on  the  history 
of  Assyria.  We  have  sn  extract,  in  a  somewhat  more 
complete  order,  from  the  seventeen  books  that  imme- 
diately follow  :  Pbotius  has  placed  it  in  his  Bibliothe- 
ca.  Ctesias  wrote  also  a  history  of  India  (Ivdtcd),  in 
one  book,  from  which  Pbotiua  has  also  copied  an  ex- 
tract.— On  many  points  Ctesias  is  in  contradiction  with 
Herodotus,  whom  he  accuses  of  dealing  in  fable;  and 
also  with  Xenophon.  He  hss  been  charged,  in  his 
tum,  with  being,  on  many  occasions,  negligent  of  the 
truth.   What  has  principally  injured  the  refutation  o: 
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Cteaiaa  ia  his  system  of  chronology,  which  is  more  dif- 
ficult to  bo  reconciled  with  that  of  the  Scriptures  than 
the  one  adopted  by  Herodotus.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that,  among  the  ancient  writers,  Plutarch  is 
the  only  one  who  shows  little  respect  for  Ctesias; 
whereas  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus,  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  even  Xenophon  himself,  his 
contemporary,  cite  him  with  praise,  or  at  least  without 
contradicting  him.  It  may  reasonably  be  asked,  more- 
over, which  of  the  two  ought  to  bate  beon  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject  of  which  they  treat,  Herod- 
otus or  Ctesias  1  Herodotus,  who  speaks  only  of  the 
affairs  of  Persia  on  the  testimony  of  others,  and  who 
wrote  at  a  period  when  the  Greeks  hsd  as  yet  but  lit- 
tle intercourse  with  Persia;  or  Ctesias,  who  had 
passed  many  years  at  Suae,  where  he  enjoyed  so  high 
•  reputation  as  to  be  charged  with  the  management  of 
some  important  negotiations  1  (Gedoyn,  Mem.  dt 
VjLcad.  det  Inter.,  &c,  vol.  14,  p.  847,  »cq q.) — What 
has  just  been  said,  however,  refers  merely  to  the  work 
of  Ctesias  on  Persia.  His  history  of  India  is  crowded 
with  fables.  Heeren  (Idem,  vol.  1,  p.  323)  seeks  to 
justify  Ctesiaa,  on  the  ground  that  he  details  merely 
those  of  the  myths  of  India  which  were  in  the  months 
of  the  vulgar  in  Persia.  Cuvier  also  observes,  that 
Cteaiaa  has  by  no  means  imagined  the  fantastic  ani- 
mals of  which  he  speaks,  but  that  he  has  fallen  into 
the  mistake  of  ascribing  an  actual  existence  to  the 
hieroglyphic  figures,  which  are  remarked  at  the  present 
day  among  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  We  there  find, 
for  example,  the  marticbora,  that  fabulous  animal 
which  was  the  symbol  or  hieroglyphic  of  royal  power. 
Many  other  fables  are  to  be  explained  by  the  ignorance 
of  the  laws  of  nature,  which  was  ao  great  among  the 
ancients. — The  fragments  of  Ctesias  are  to  be  found 
appended  to  various  editions  of  Herodotus.  A  separ- 
ate edition  was  given  by  Lion,  in  1826,  8vo,  Gotting., 
and  another  by  Bahr,  in  1824,  8vo,  Franco/.  This 
last  is  decidedly  the  best.  The  editor  has  not  con- 
tented himself  with  giving  an  accurate  text,  corrected 
by  the  aid  of  manuscripts,  but  in  bis  commentary  he 
explains  the  text,  with  reference  to  history,  geography, 
dec.,  and  seeks  also  to  justify  Cteaiaa  against  moat  of 
the  charges  alleged  to  his  discredit.  (Sckoll,  Mitt. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  176,  ttqq  —LL,  vol.  7,  p.  436.)— 
II.  An  Ephesian,  who  also  wrote  on  Persian  affairs. 
(Consult  VoMtnu,  dt  Hut.  Grttc ,  3,  p.  349.)— III. 
An  artist,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (34,  29)  as  having 
nourished,  along  with  other  carvers  in  silver,  after  the 
time  of  Myron. — IV.  A  spendthrift  end  debauched 
person.  Some  verses  of  the  comic  poets  Anaxilaa  and 
Philetarus  against  him  are  preserved  in  Athenaras  (10, 
p.  416,  A) 

Ctisibids,  a  native  of  Ascrs,  and  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  who  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Ptol- 
emy II.  and  Ptolemy  III.,  or  between  260  and  240 
B.C.  He  was  the  son  of  a  barber,  and  for  some  time 
exercised  at  Alexandres  the  calling  of  his  parent. 
His  mechanical  genius,  however,  soon  caused  him  to 
emerge  from  obscurity,  and  be  became  known  as  the 
inventor  of  several  very  ingenious  contrivances  for 
raising  water,  etc.  The  invention  of  cleptydra,  or 
water  clocks,  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  (Compare  Vi- 
rnun'tM,  9,  9.)  He  wrote  a  work  on  hydraulic  ma- 
chines, which  is  now  lost.  (Scholl,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr , 
vol.  3,  p.  863.) 

Ctesiphon,  I.  an  Athenian,  who  brought  forward 
the  proposition  respecting  the  crown  of  gold,  which 
the  Athenians,  on  his  motion,  decreed  to  Demosthe- 
nes for  his  public  services.  He  wss  accused  and 
brought  to  trial  for  this  by  Machines,  but  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  Demosthenes.  This  contro- 
versy gsve  rise  to  the  two  famous  and  rival  orations 
concerning  "  the  Crown."  {Vid.  ^Eschines,  Demos- 
thenes.)—JI.  A  city  of  Parthia,  situate  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to,  and  distant  three  miles 
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from  Selencta.  It  was  founded  by  Vardanea,  foitibed 
by  Pacorus,  and  became  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
Parthian  empire.  Ctesiphon  was  at  first  an  inconsid- 
erable village,  but  the  camp  of  the  Parthian  monuehi 
being  frequently  pitched  in  its  vicinity,  caused  it  grad- 
ually to  become  a  large  city.  In  A.D.  166  it  was 
tsken  by  the  Romans,  and  again  33  years  after  by  As 
Emperor  Severus.  (Dio  Catt.,  76,  9. — Spartia*, 
Vit.  Scv.,  li.—Htrodian,  3,  30.)  Notwithstanding, 
however,  its  losses,  it  succeeded  to  Babylon  and  Se- 
leucia  aa  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  the  East.  In  the 
time  of  Julian,  Ctesiphon  was  s  great  and  flourishing 
city ;  and  Cache,  as  the  only  remaining  part  of  Seise- 
cia  was  called,  was  merely  its  suburb.  To  these  two 
have  been  assigned  the  modern  epithet  of  "Al  Mo-  . 
Attn,"  or  "  the  cities."  They  are  now  both  in  ruins. 
Ctesiphon  never  recovered  its  sack  by  the  Ssrscens, 

A.  D.  637.  This  place  was  the  winter  residence  of 
the  Parthian  and  Persian  monarch*.  In  summer  they 
dwelt  at  Ecbatana  in  Media.  (.Strobe,  743.— Pn*., 
6,  26.— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  406.) 

CulIso,  a  city  of  the  Allobrogee,  in  Gallia  Nsr- 
bonensis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Issnv  On  being  rebuilt 
by  Gratian,  it  took  the  name  of  GsatianopoliB,  and  is 
now  Grenoble.  (Cie.,  Ep.  ai  Fan.,  10,  28.— Peal 
Wamefr.,  dt  Gat.  Longob  ,  8,  8.) 

Coma,  I.  •  city  of  J5olis,  in  Asia  Minor.  (Fit 
Cyme.)— II.  A  city  of  Campania  m  Italy,  northwest 
of  Nespolis.  It  was  placed  on  a  rocky  hill  washed  by 
the  sea ;  and  the  ssme  name  is  still  attached  to  the 
rains  which  lie  scattered  around  its  base.  Whatever 
doubt  may  have  been  thrown  on  the  pretensions  of 
many  other  Italian  towns  to  a  Greek  origin,  those  of 
Cunus  seem  to  stand  on  grounds  too  firm  and  indis- 
putable to  be  called  in  question.  It  is  agreed  upon  by 
all  ancient  writers  who  have  adverted  to  this  city,  that  it 
was  founded  at  a  very  early  period  by  some  Greeks  of 
Euboea,  under  the  conduct  of  Hippocles  of  Cunw  sod 
Megasthenes  of  Chslcis.  (Strain,  %*».—Thicyi.,  6, 
4. — La.,  8,.  28.)  The  Latin  poets,  moreover,  with 
Virgil  at  their  head,  all  distinguish  Cunw  by  the  tius 
of  the  Euboic  city.  (Mn.,  6,  J.-Owf,  Met.,  14, 154. 
—Luc**,  6,  196  — Martial,  t,  80.— Statist*,  Syh.,  4, 
3.) — The  period  at  which  Curoes  wu  founded  is  state! 
in  the  chronology  of  Eusebius  to  have  been  about  1050 

B.  C.,  that  is,  a  few  years  before  the  great  migration 
of  the  Ionisns  into  Asia  Minor.  (Compare  Sctltger, 
ad  Euttb.,  fikron.,  and  Pridetauc,  Not.  ad  Mom. 
Oxon.,  p.  146.)  We  bsve  also  the  authority  of  Slnbo 
(/.  c.)  for  considering  it  aa  the  most  sncient  of  all  the 
Grecian  colonies  in  both  Italy  and  8kily.  The  eote- 
nization  of  Cunus  at  this  early  period  ia  a  remarkable 
event,  aa  snowing  the  progress  already  made  by  the 
Greeks  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  proving  also  that 
they  were  then  well  acquainted  with  Italy.  (Compus 
MuUer,  Etnuker,  vol.  1,  p.  167.)  Hence  Blum  ia  of 
opinion,  that  to  an  early  intercourse  between  Rome  sad 
Cum*,  by  means  of  commercial  operations,  is  to  hi 
ascribed  the  iEolic  character  which  so  dearly  develop! 
itself  in  the  forms  of  the  moot  ancient  Latin.  (E is- 
Uitung  tn  Romt  tilt  Gadachte,  p.  89.)  Strabo  she 
informs  us,  that  from  its  commencement  the  state  of 
the  colony  was  most  flourishing.  The  fertility  of  tie 
surrounding  country,  and  the  excellent  harbours  which 
the  coast  afforded,  soon  rendered  it  one  of  the  most 
powerful  cities  of  southern  Italy,  and  enabled  it  to  fonn 
settlements  along  the  coast,  and  to  send  out  colonel 
ss  fsr  ss  Sicily.  When  Campania  placed  itself  nndsr 
the  protection  of  Rome,  C  arras  fallowed  the  eismpto 
of  that  province,  and  obtained  soon  after  the  privileges 
of  a  municipal  city.  (Lin.,  8,  14,  and  83,  81.)  Is 
the  second  Punic  war  it  was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  but, 
by  the  exertions  of  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
it  was  vigorously  and  successfully  defended.  (l**< 
23,  37.)  This  city  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus  but,  owing  to  the  aaperior  attractions 
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at  iJa.ua  and  Neapelis,  it  did  not  attain  to  any  degree 
of  prosperity,  and  in  Juvenal's  time  it  appears  to  have 
been  nearly  deserted.  (St.,  3,  1.)  But  Cunue  was, 
perhaps,  still  more  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  the 
oracular  sibyl,  who,  from  the  earliest  ages,  waa  sup- 
posed to  have  nude  her  abode  in  the  Comssn  cave, 
from  which  she  delivered  her  prophetic  lore.  Every 
one  is  acquainted  with  the  splendid  fictions  of  Virgil 
relative  to  this  sibyl,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known 
that  the  noble  fabric  of  the  poet  was  raised  on  a  real 
foundation.  The  temple  of  Apollo,  or,  as  it  was  more 
generally  called,  the  cavern  of  the  sibyl,  actually  el- 
ated ;  it  consisted  of  one  vast  chamber,  hewn  out  of 
the  solid  rock ;  but  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a 
siege  which  the  fortress  of  Cume,  then  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Goths,  maintained  against  Naraea ;  that 
general,  by  undermining  the  cavern,  caused  the  citadel 
to  sink  into  the  hollow,  and  thus  involved  the  whole  in 
oar  common  mm.  (Agath.,  Hitt,  Goth.,  I.)  There 
is  also  a  description  of  this  cave  iu  Justin  Martyr. 
((hat.  Parax. — Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  148, 


Joaaxs,  a  place  in  Babylonia,  where  the  battle  was 
between  Cyrus  the  younger  and  his  brother 
Artsxanes  Mnemon,  and  in  which  the  former  loat  his 
life.  Plutarch  (Kir.  Arlaz.,  c.  8)  says,  it  was  500 
stadia  distant  from  Babylon.  D'Anville  places  it 
within  the  limits  of  Mesopotamia,  near  Is,  the  modern 
Bit.  Bat  Manner!,  with  more  propriety,  assigns  it  to 
Babylonia,  and  fins  its  location  a  few  miles  south  of 
the  entrance  of  the  well  ef  Media.  (Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pc  S,  p.  331.) 

Conns,  I.  A  as  a,  a  region  in  the  southernmost  part 
of  Lushsais,  between  the  river  Anas  and  the  Sacrum 
ftanootorinm  and  Atlantic.    It  is  now  Algam.  The 
sppeJtation  Cuneus  is  generally  thought  to  have  been 
given  it  by  the  Romans  from  its  resemblance  to  "  s 
wedge"  (emu**),-  Ukert,  however,  thinks  that  the 
same  is  to  be  traced  to  the  Conii  (Kov/oi),  of  whom 
Polynias  (10,  7)  speaks  as  dwelling  to  the  west  of  the 
straits,  sod  who  were  probably  mhsbitants  of  the  south- 
western part  of  Iberia.   Appten  (Reb.  Hup.,  c.  67) 
calls  them  Cunei  (Komeoi),  and  makes  their  capital 
to  have  been  Conislorgis.    It  is  very  probable  that  this 
name,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  sway,  reminding  that 
people  of  their  own  term  cuneus,  gave  rise  to  the  idea 
of  ascribing  a  wedgelike  form  to  the  country  in  the 
southern  parts  of  LasiUnis.    (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2, 
p.  309.) — II.  or  CunguM  PromomtosIuh,  a  promon- 
tory of  the  Cuneus  Agar,  in  Lusitsnis,  to  the  west  of 
the  month  of  the  Anas,  now  Cspe  Santa  Maria.  It 
■sthesossthenunostpointof  Portaged.    (PHn.,  4,  22.) 
Co rt no,  the  god  of  love.    (  Fas.  Eros.) 
Costs,  a  town  of  the  Sabroes,  to  the  north  of  Ers- 
tmn,  celebrated  as  having  given  birth  to  Numa  Pom- 
pilios.    (Virg.,  JBtu,  6,  811.)   Antiquaries  are  divi- 
ded in  opinion  as  to  the  site' occupied  by  this  ancient 
Clurerins  fixed  it  at  Veecato  di  Sabini  (hal. 
1,  675),  about  twenty-five  miles  from  Rome ; 
the  Abbe  Chsupy  at  Monte  Maggkue,  on  the  Tie  Sa- 
lens, smd  twenty  miles  from  tost  city.    (Dec.  de  la 
Motion  tVHor.,  vol.  3,  p.  570.)   The  opinion  of  Hoi- 
steniue  ought,  however,  to  be  preferred  ;  bo  places  it 
at  Coreae,  a  little  town  on  s  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  bears  an  evident  similarity  to  that  of  the  ancient 
city,  and  where,  according  to  the  same  accurate  ob- 
server, many  remains  were  still  visible  when  he  ex- 
tnuned  the  spot.    (Aantt.  ad  Step*.  Bye.,  p.  106.— 
Compare  D'AmnUe,  Geogr.  Anc.,  vol.  1,  p.  195. — 
Cramer'*  Ancient  Italia,  vol  1,  p.  810.) 

Cobbtcb,  sn  ancient  people,  who  would  seem  to 
have  bees  s  branch  of  the  Leieges,  and  to  have  settled 
at  sn  early  period  in  the  island  of  Crete.  (Compare 
Easei ,  Cars*.,  1,  p.  14. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
SI.)  Being  piratical  in  their  tubus,  we  find  them,  in  pro- 
ess*  of  time,  occupy  ing  many  of  the  islands  of  theArchi- 


'  pelsgo.snd  establishing  themselves  also  along  the  coasts 
j  of  Acarnanu  sod  JEtolia.    It  is  from  them  that  the  Ut- 
ter country  first  received  the  name  of  Curetis.  Strabo 
1  (465)  derives  their  appellation  from  Kovpo,  tonnt-a, 
|  from  the  circumstance  of  their  cutting  off  the  hair  in 
front,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  taking  bold.  (Com- 
I  pare  remarks  under  the  article  Absntes.)   Others  de- 
duce their  name  from  the  town  of  Curium  in  iEtolis, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pleuron.    Ritter,  however,  finds  in 
the  name  Curetes  the  key-word  of  bis  system  (Kor), 
which  traces  everything  to  an  early  worship  of  the  Sun 
and  other  heavenly  bodies;  just  as  he  deduces  the 
name  Creta  from  Cor-eta.    (Vorhalle,  p.  410.)— The 
name  Curetes  is  also  applied,  in  a  religious  sense,  to 
s  class  of  priests  in  the  island  of  Crete,  who  would 
seem,  however,  to  be  identical  with  the  early  inhabi- 
tants already  spoken  of.    To  them  waa  confided  by 
Rhea  the  care  of  Jupiter's  infancy,  and,  to  prevent  his 
being  discovered  by  his  father  Saturn,  they  invented  a 
species  of  Pyrrhic  dance,  and  drowned  the  cries  of  the 
infant  deity  by  the  clashing  of  their  arms  and  cymbals. 
Some  writers  among  the  ancients  pretended,  that  the 
Dactyli  were  the  progenitors  of  the  Curetes,  and  that 
Phrygis  had  been  the  cradle  of  their  race.  Others 
maintained,  that  Minos  brought  them  with  him  into 
Crete.    (Compare  Epkorue,  ap.  Diod.  Sic.,  6,  64.) 
The  president  De  Brasses,  in  order  to  clear  up  this 
obscure  point,  advances  the  opinion,  that  the  Curetes 
were  the  ancient  priesthood  of  that  part  of  Europe 
which  lies  in  the  vicinity  of  Asis,  and  resembled  the 
Druids  among  the  Celts,  and  the  Salii  among  the  Ss- 
bines, ss  well  ss  the  sorcerers  and  jugglers  ofljpland, 
Nigritia,  Sec.    Hence  he  infers,  that  it  would  be  idle 
to  seek  for,  their  native  country,  since  we  find  this 
clsss  of  priests  everywhere  existing  where  popular  be- 
lief was  based  on  gross  superstition.    The  most  cele- 
brated college  of  these  jugglers  would  be  in  Crete. 
(Hut.  de  laRepubl.  Rom.  de  SaUuste  retablie,  vol.  2, 
p.  664,  m  natis.)    But,  whoever  they  rosy  hsve  been, 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  Curetes  exerted  them- 
selves successfully  to  civilize  the  rude  inhabitants  of 
Crete.   (Compare  Semite,  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  131. — 
".  Curette  pritra  cultoree  Creta  eeee  dicuntur.  )  They 
taught  them  to  keep  flocks  and  herds,  to  raise  bees,  to 
work  metals.    They  made  them  acquainted  also  with 
some  of  the  leading  principles  of  astronomy.    ( Thetm., 
ad  Aral.,  1,  36.)   To  the  Curetes,  too,  must  no  doubt 
be  attributed  what  is  sard  of  Melisseus,  the  first  king 
of  Crete,  that  he  was  the  first  to  sacrifice  to  the  gods, 
to  introduce  new  rites  and  sacred  processions  unknown 
before  his  time  ;  and  that  his  daughter  Melissa  was  the 
first  priestess  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods.  (Lactant.,div. 
hut.,  1,  22,  19.)   Melisseus,  whose  daughters  Amal- 
thes  and  Melissa  nourished  the  infant  Jupiter  with  milk 
and  honey,  waa  of  necessity  contemporaneous  with  the 
Curetes,  and  may  be  regarded  without  doubt  as  one 
of  them.    In  a  word,  so  well  grounded  a  reputation 
did  the  Curetes  leave  behind  them,  that,  in  process  of 
time,  it  became  customary  in  Crete,  when  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  island  had  rendered  himself  conspicuous  by 
talent  or  acquirements,  to  call  him,  as  is  proved  by 
the  example  of  Epiraeuidea,  a  new  Curete,  or  simply  a 
Curate.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Solon,  Bi.—Diog.  Laerl.,  1, 
114.)    The  title  of  Tr/yevelc,  or  "children  of  the 
Earth,"  also  given  to  the  Curetes  (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  66), 
and  likewise  that  of  "  Companions  of  Rhea"  (Strabo, 
465),  suffice  to  prove  that  they  worshipped  this  divin- 
ity.  The  founders  of  Cnosus,  they  raised  in  thai 
city  a  temple,  and  consecrated  a  grove,  unto  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods.   (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  66.— SynctU., 
Ckren  ,  p.  126.) — For  other  remarks  on  the  Curetes, 
consult  SainU- Croix,  Myetiru  du  Paganieme,  vol.  1, 
p.  71,  teqq. 

Cuasris,  I.  s  name  given  to  Crete,  aa  being  the 
residence  of  the  Curetes.  (Ovid,  Met.,  8,  186.)— It. 
The  earlier  nam*  of  JStolis.   (Vid.  Curetes.) 
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CobIa,  I.  a  subdivision  of  the  oarly  Roman  tribes, 
each  tribe  containing  ten  corias.  This  arrangement 
commenced,  as  is  said,  with  Romulus,  at  which  time 
the  number  qf  tribes  amounted  to  three,  so  that  the 
curie  at  their  very  outset  wore  thirty.  This  number 
of  cun»  always  remained  the  same,  whereas  that 
of  the  tribes  was  increased  subsequently  to  thirty- 
five.  Each  curia  anciently  had  a  chapel  or  temple 
for  the  performance  of  sacred  rites.  He  who  presided 
over  one  curia  was  called  Curio;  he  who  presided 
over  them  all,  Curio  Maximus. — II.  A  name  given  to 
a  building  where  the  senate  assembled.  These  curie 
were  always  consecrated,  and,  being  thus  of  a  reli- 
gious character.were  supposed  to  render  the  debates  of 
the  senate  more  solemn  and  auapicious.  The  senate 
appear  at  first  to  have  met  in  the  chapels  or  temples 
of  the  curie,  and  afterward  to  have  had  buildings  spe- 
cially erected  for  this  purpose.  Varro,  therefore,  dis- 
tinguishes the  curie  into  two  kinds;  the  one  where 
the  priests  took  care  of  divine  matters,  and  the  other 
where  the  senate  took  counsel  for  human  affairs. 
{Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  38. — Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome, 
vol.  1,  p.  380.) 

CorutA,  a  family  of  Alba.  The  three  Curiatii, 
who  engaged  the  Horatii  and  lost  the  victory,  belonged 
to  it.    (Z.W.,  1,  84.) 

Curio,  I.  Caius,  was  pretor  A  U.C  632,  but  did 
not  attain  lo  the  consulship.  Cicero  speaks  with 
praise  of  his  oratory,  an  opinion  founded,  not  on  per- 
sonal knowledge,  but  on  the  speeches  he  had  left.  {Vie., 
Brut.,  32.) — ft.  C.  Scribomus,  was  consul  with  Cne- 
us  Octavius,  A.tJ.C.  677.  On  returning  from  the 
province  of  Macedonia,  he  triumphed  over  the  Darda- 
ni,  as  proconsul,  A.U.C.  681.  {Sigon.,  Fast.  Cons, 
ad  Ann.  dcxzci. — Id.,  Comment,  in  Fast.,  p.  464, 
ed.  Oxon.)  Cicero  often  mentions  him,  and  in  his 
Brutus  (c.  49)  enumerates  him  among  the  Roman 
orators,  along  with  Cotta  and  others. — III.  C.  Seri- 
bonius,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  turbulent  and  unprin- 
cipled man,  and  an  active  partisan  of  Julius  Cesar's. 
Being  deeply  involved  in  debt  when  tribune  of  the 
commons,  Cesar  gained  him  over  by  paying  for  him 
what  he  owed  (PhU.,  Vit.  Pomp.,  c.  68),  and  Curio 
immediately  exerted  himself  with  great  vigour  in  his 
behalf.  Cesar,  it  seems,  was  under  obligations  to  him 
before  this,  since  Curio  is  said  to  have  saved  his  life 
when  he  was  leaving  the  senate-house  after  the  debate 
about  Catiline's  accomplices,  his  personal  safety  being 
endangered  by  the  young  men  who  stood  in  arms 
around  the  building.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Cos.,  c.  8.)  Plu- 
tarch ascribes  Antony's  early  initiation  into  licentious 
habits  to  his  acquaintance  with  Curio.  {Vit.  Ant.,  c. 
8. — Compare,  Vie.,  Phil.,  3,  8.)  Cicero  speaks  very 
favourably  of  hit  natural  qualifications  as  an  orator, 
but  denies  him  the  praise  of  application.  (Cie.,  Brut., 
81.)  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  Caesar, 
after  having  possessed  himself  of  Rome,  sent  Curio  to 
take  charge  of  Sicily.  The  latter  subsequently  crossed 
over  from  this  island  into  Africa,  with  an  armed  force, 
against  Juba  and  the  followers  of  Pompey,  but  was  de- 
feated and  slain.   (Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  8,  41,  seqq.) 

CoRiosoLlTiB,  a  people  of  Gaul,  forming  part  of  the 
Armoric  states.  Their  territory  lay  to  the  northeast 
of  the  Veneti,  and  answers  to  what  is  now  the  territory 
of  St.  Malo,  between  Dinard  and  Lamballe,  in  the  de- 
partment des  Cbtes-du-Nori.  {Lemaire,  Ind.  Oeogr., 
ad  Cats.,  p.  844.) 

Ccrtiim,  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  southern  coast, 
or  rather,  according  to  toe  ancients,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  western  shore,  at  a  small  distance  from 
which,  to  the  southeast,  there  is  a  cape  which  bears 
the  name  of  Curias.  Curium  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  an  Argive  colony,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
nine  royal  cities  of  Cyprus.  {Herod.,  6, 1 18. — Strab., 
083.)  The  site  seems  to  correspond  with  what  is  now  I 
Episcopia,  implying  the  existence  of  a  bishop's  see,  aj 
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circumstance  which  appliea  to  Curium  in  the  middle 
ages.  (Hierocl.,  p.  706.)  Ancient  writeti  report, 
that  the  hills  around  Curium  contained  rich  veins  of 
copper  ore.  {Theophr.,  de  Vent. — Sen.,  ad  Virg, 
3£n.,  ST,  1 11. — Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  3:6.) 

Cuaics  DintItds,  Manius,  a  Roman,  celebrated 
for  his  warlike  achievements,  and  also  for  the  primitive 
simplicity  of  his  manners.    In  his  first  consulship 
(A.U.C.  463)  he  triumphed  twice,  once  over  the  Sam- 
nites  snd  then  over  the  Sabinea,  and  in  this  same  year 
also  he  obtained  an  ovation  for  his  successes  agaisu 
the  Lucaniana.    {Aurel.  Viet.,  c.  33. — Compare  the 
remarka  of  Sigonius,  ad  Fast.  Cons.,  p.  142,  teqq., 
ed.  Oxon.)   He  afterward  (A.U.C.  478),  in  his  thud 
conaulahip,  triumphed  over  Pyrrhua  and  the  Ssmniles. 
{Sigon.,  p.  164.)   It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the 
Roman  people  first  saw  elephants  led  along  in  triumph 
(Flor.,  1,  18.— Pliny,  8,  6.— Eutropius,  8,  14.- 
Tzschucke,  ad  Eutrop.,  1.  c.),  and  it  was  this  victory 
that  drove  Pyrrhus  from  Italy.    The  simple  manners 
of  this  distinguished  man  are  often  referred  to  by  the 
Roman  writers.    When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Sam- 
nites  visited  his  cottage,  they  found  him,  according  to 
one  account,  sitting  on  a  bench  by  the  fireside,  and 
supping  out  of  s  wooden  bowl  {Vol.  Max.,  4,  3, 5), 
and,  according  to  another,  boiling  turnips  (tyoyra  joy- 
yv\Mac.—PkU.,  Vit.  Cat.  Ma).,  e.  2).   On  their  su 
tempting  to  bribe  him  with  a  large  sum  of  gold,  he  at 
once  rejected  their  offer,  exclaiming,  that  a  nun  who 
could  be  content  to  live  as  they  saw  him  living,  had 
no  need  whatever  of  gold ;  and  that  he  thought  it  more 
glorious  to  conquer  the  possessors  of  it  than  to  possess 
it  himself. — His  scanty  farm  and  humble  cottage,  more- 
over, were  in  full  accordance  with  the' idea  which  Cn- 
rius  bad  formed  of  private  wealth  ;  for,  after  so  many 
achievements  and  honours,  he  declared  that  citizen  a 
pernicious  one  who  did  not  find  seven  acres  (jugen) 
sufficient  for  his  subsistence.    {Plin.,  18,  3. — Com- 
pare Schott.,  ad  Aurel.  Via.,  c.  33.)   Seven  tern 
was  the  number  fixed  by  law  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings.    {Plin.,  I.  e.) — According  to  Pliny,  Dentatn 
was  so  named  because  bom  with  teeth  (cum  dtnhbu. 
— PUn.  7,  16). 

Curtios,  M.,  a  Koman youth,  who  devoted  himself, 
for  hie  country,  to  the  gods  Manes,  B.C.  859.  Ac- 
cording to  the  account  given  by  Livy  (7,  6),  the  ground 
near  the  middle  of  the  Forum,  in  consequence,  as  the 
historian  remarks,  either  of  an  earthquake  or-soroe  oth- 
er violent  cause,  sank  down  to  an  immense  depth, 
forming  a  vast  aperture;  nor  could  the  gulf  be  filled 
up  by  all  the  earth  which  they  could  throw  into  it.  At 
last  the  soothsayers  declared,  that,  if  they  wished  the 
Roman  commonwealth  lo  be  everlasting,  they  must 
devote  to  this  chasm  what  constituted  the  principle 
strength  of  the  Roman  people.  Curtiua,  on  Heating 
the  answer,  demanded  of  his  countrymen  whether  the; 
possessed  anything  so  valuable  a*  their  arms  and  cour- 
age. They  yielded  a  silent  assent  to  the  question  pat 
them  by  the  heroic  youth ;  whereupon,  having  arrayed 
himself  in  full  armour  and  mounted  bis  horse,  he 
plunged  into  the  chasm,  and  the  people  threw  after 
him  their  offerings,  and  quantities  of  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  Valerius  Manama  (6,  6,  3)  states,  that  toe 
earth  closed  immediately  over  him.  Livy,  however, 
speaks  of  a  lake  occupying  the  spot,  csiled  Laau 
Curtius.  In  another'  part  of  his  history  (I.  13),  be 
mentions  this  same  lako  as  existing  in  the  time  ol 
Romulus,  and  as  having  derived  its  name  from  Menu 
Curtiua,  a  Sabine  in  the  array  of  Titus  Tatiua.  In  all 
probability  it  was  of  volcanic  origin,  since  the  early  ac- 
counts speak  of  its  great  depth,  and  was  not  produced 
merely  by  the  inundations  of  the  Tiber,  ss  Burgee 
thinks.  (Antiquities  of  Roma,  vol.  3,  p.  319.)  Tar- 
quinius  Prisons  is  said  to  have  filled  up  this  lake,  at 
the  time  that  he  drained  the  whole  of  this  district  snd 
constructed  the  Cloaca  Maxima.    Possibly  be  m»« 
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hive  been  tided  in  this  by  a  natural  tunnel  gradually 
farmed  through  the  basin  of  the  lake  itself.  (Compare 
Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  toI.  1,  p.  51 1.) — II.  Quin- 
tals Kufua,  a  Latin  historian.    (Vtd.  Quintus  I.) 

Cubulis  MieisTRlxoa,  the  name  given  to  a  class 
of  magistracies  which  conferred  the  privilege  of  using 
the  sella  cundu  or  chair  of  state.    This  waa  anciently 
made  of  ivory,  or,  at  least,  adorned  with  it.    The  ma- 
gistrates who  enjoyed  this  privilege  were  the  dictator, 
consuls,  prstor,  censors,  and  curale  ediles.  They 
sst  on  this  chair  in  their  tribunals  on  all  solemn  occa- 
sions.   Those  commanders  who  triumphed  had  it  with 
them  in  their  chariot.    Persons  whose  ancestors,  or 
themselves,  had  borne  any  curale  office,  were  called 
nobQet,  and  had  the  jus  tMnma    They  who  were 
the  first  of  the  family  that  had  raised  themselves 
to  any  curule  office,  were  called  homines  novi,  new 
men. — As  regards  the  origin  of  the  term  curuUs, 
Festus  deduces  it  from  currut,  "  a  chariot,"  and  says, 
that  "  curale  magistrates"  were  so  called  because 
they  were  accustomed  to  be  borne  along  in  chariots 
("quia  cum  vehebantur").    Aulas  Gellius  (3,  18) 
also  remarks,  quoting,  at  the  same  time,  Cabins  Bas- 
ses, that  those  senators  who  had  bone  any  curale  ma- 
gistracy were' accustomed,  as  a  mark  of  honour,  to  be 
conveyed  to  the  senate  in  chariots,  snd  that  the  seat  m 
the  chariot  (sella  in  evrru)  was  hence  denominated 
"  curule"  (telle  curulis).    He  may  be  correct  as  re- 
gards the  mere  derivation  of  the  term,  but  be  is  cer- 
tainly wrong  in  the  explanation  which  he  gives,  since 
Pliny  expressly  states  (7,  43),  that  L.  Metellus,  who 
had  enjoyed  the  highest  honours  in  the  state,  having 
become  deprived  of  sight,  had  the  privilege  allowed 
him  of  being  conveyed  to  the  senate  in  a  chariot, « 
favour  grunted  to  no  em  before  hi*  time.— The  com- 
mon derivation  of  the  word  is  from  Career  a  town  of 
the  Sa bines,  whence  this  official  badge  ia  said  by  some 
to  have  been  borrowed.    Lipsius  favours  this  latter 
etymology.    (De  Magistr.  Vet.  P.  R.,  c.  12.) 

Cvmsw  orCossjBi,  a  nation  occupying  the  southern 
declivity  of  the  mountains  which  separated  Susiana 
from  Media.  The  Elymvi  possessed  the  northern  de- 
clivities. The  Cussei  or  Cossjei  were  a  brave  peo- 
ple, and  the  kings  of  Persia  were  frequently  compelled 
to  purchase  a  passage  over  these  mountains  from  them. 
Alexander  effected  one  by  taking  them  by  surprise. 
Antigonns  lost  a  large  portion  of  his  army  in  crossing 
over.  According  to  Mannert,  this  people,  together 
with  the  Carduchi  and  some  other  neighbouring  tribes, 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Curie.  (Mannert, 
Gtogr.,  toL  5,  p.  493.) 

Casus,  a  river  of  Hungary,  falling  into  the  Danube; 
bow  the  Vag,  according  to  D'Anville.  Mannert,  how- 
ever, makes  it  the  same  with  the  Granna  or  Gran. 
(.Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  380,  tn  Boris.) 

Cunt-Is,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  east  of  Reate,  and 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vehnas,  famed  as  an  aborigi- 
nal city  of  great  antiquity  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  14  and  3, 
49),  and  celebrated  for  its  lake,  now  Pozzo  Ratignano, 
and  the  floating  island  on  its  surface.  (Senec.,  Nat. 
Queest.,  3,  25.— Plin .,  2,  95.)  This  lake  was  farther 
dHtingaiahed  by  the  appellation  of  the  Umbilicus,  or 
"Navel"  (i-  e.,  centre)  of  Italy.  (Varro,  op.  Pirn., 
3,  12.)  This  statement  is  found  by  D'Anville  (AnaL 
Gtogr.,  p.  165)  to  be  correct,  when  referred  to  the 
breadth  of  Italy  ;  the  distance  from  Ostia  to  Cutilin, 
the  rains  of  which  are  to  be  seen  close  to  Paiema,  a 
village  near  Cteife  Ducale,  being  seventy-six  miles, 
ud  the  same  from  thence  to  Castrum  Truentinum  on 
the  Adriatic.  If  Cltrverius.is  right  in  reading  KorvXi) 
fat  Koovn?  in  Stephanos  of  Byzsntium,  who  quotes  the 
name  from  the  Periegesis  of  Ctesiaa,  ss  belonging  to  a 
city  of  the  Union,  we  may  adduce  the  authority  of  that 
early  historian  m  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  this  town. 
Cotilic  is  also  noticed  by  Strata  (228)  for  ita  mineral 
waters,  which  were  accounted  salutary  for  many  dis- 
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orders ;  they  faded,  however,  in  their  effect  upon  Ves 
paaian,  who  is  stated  to  have  died  here.  (Suet.,  Veep., 
34. — Cramer'*  Ane.  Daly,  vol.  1,  p.  317,  *eqq.) 

CyInk,  according  to  Ovid,  a  fountain-nymph  of 
Sicily,  whose  stream  flowed  into  the  Anspus,  near  Syr- 
acuse.' She  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  stop  the  car 
of  Pluto,  when  that  god  was  carrying  off  Proserpina. 
The  irritated  deity  made  a  passage  for  himself  to  the 
rower  world  through  the  very  waters  of  the  fountain. 
(Otid,  Met.,  5,  409,  *e??.)—-Claudian,  on  the  cither 
hand,  makes  Cyans  one  of  the  attendants  of  Proser- 
pina, and  to  have  been  gathering  flowers  with  her  at 
the  time  she  wss  carried  off.  According  to  this  poet, 
she  pined  away,  and  dissolved  into  a  fountain  after  the 
abduction  of  the  goddess.  (Ctaudian,  de  rapt.  Pro- 
term.,  2,  61.— Id.  ib.,  3,  246,  *eqq.)  Diedorus  Sicu- 
lus  gives  a  third  legend,  by  which  the  fountain  Cyana 
is  made  to  have  come  forth  from  the  opening  through 
which  Pluto  descended  with  Proserpina  to  the  shades. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  5,  4.) — The  modern  name  of  the  fountain 
is  said  to  be  the  Puma.  On  the  banks  of  this  stream 
grows  the  papyrus,  which  is  thought  by  Hoare  to  have 
been  brought  hither  from  Egypt  by  the  orders  of  Hiero. 
(Hoare'*  Cluneal  Tour,  voL  2,  p.  183  ) 

CvANiA,  two  small,  rugged  islands  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Eoxine  Sea,  snd  forty  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
Mar.  Eux.,  od  Jin.,  p.  137,  td.  Blanc.)  According 
to  Strsbo,  one  was  near  the  European,  the  other  near 
the  Asiatic  tide,  and  the  space  between  them  waa 
about  twenty  stadia.  (Strat.,  819.)  There  was  an 
ancient  fable  relative  to  these  islands,  that  they  floated 
about,  and  sometimes  united  to  crush  to  pieces  those 
vessels  which  chanced  at  the  time  to  be  passing  through 
the  straits.  (Pomp.  Mela,  3,  7.)  Pliny  gives  the 
same  fable  (4,  18),  but  assigns,  st  the  same  time,  the 
true  cause  of  the  legend.  Ft  arose  from  their  appear- 
ing, like  all  other  objects,  to  move  towards,  or  from 
each  other,  when  seen  from  a  vessel  in  motion  itself. 
The  Argo,  we  are  told  by  Apollooiua  Rhodius  (2, 601 X 
bad  a  narrow  escape  in  passing  through,  and  lost  the 
extremity  of  ber  stern  i&StXtumio  lutpa  Kopv/i6a). 
Pindsr  saya,  that  they  were  alive,  and  moved  to  and 
fro  more  swiftly  than  the  blasts,  until  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts  brought  death  upon  them.  (Pytk., 
4,  871,  ««ff.)  On  which  passage  the  scholiast  re- 
marks in  explanation,  that  it  was  decreed  by  the  fates 
they  should  become  "  rooted  to  the  deep"  whenever 
a  vessel  succeeded  in  passing  through  them :  (Efatapro, 
faairXevoaoTK  vnir  (niuftijvai  roc  virpae  ru  rreXdyei). 
The  prediction  was  accomplished  by  the  Argo.  Phin- 
eus  (vid.  Argonaut*)  bsd  directed  Jason  and  his  com- 
panions to  let  fly  a  pigeon  when  they  were  near  these 
islands,  telling  them  that,  if  the  bird  came  safely 
through,  the  Argo  might  venture  to  follow  ber.  They 
obeyed  the  directions  of  the  prophet-prince ;  the  pi- 
geon passed  through  safely  with  the  loss  of  its  tad ; 
snd  then  the  Argonauts,  watching  the  recession  of  the 
rocks,  and  aided  by  Jono  and  Minerva,  rowed  vigor- 
ously on,  and  passed  through  with  the  loss  of  a  part  of 
the  stern-works  of  their  vessel. — The  term  "  Cyanea" 
(Kvaveat),  i-  e.,  "  dark  blue"  or  "  azure,"  is  referred 
by  the  scholiasts  on  Euripides  (Med.,  2)  snd  ApoUo- 
nins  Rhodius  (9,  317),  to  the  colour  of  these  rook*. 
In  the  description  of  Homer,  however,  as  will  be  seen 
presently,  a  more  poetic  turn  is  given  to  the  appella- 
tion. To  the  name  Cyane*  is  frequently  joined  that 
of  "  Symple fades"  (ZufarXnydSte),  i.  e ,  "  the  Dash- 
ers," in  allusion  to  their  supposed  collision  when  ves- 
sels attempted  to  pass  through.  (Compare  Eurip., 
Med.,  3. — Keaveoc  iv/iirXiryaSa(.)  Juvenal  calls 
them  "  amcurrentia  taxa,  Cyane**"  (16,  19),  and 
Ovid  (Met.,  7,  63)  has,  "  Qui  audits  eoneurrere  at 
undu  dituntur  monies."  Homer  (Od.,  12,  61)  calls 
them  XlXayKToi,  "The  Wanderers,"  and  gives  the 
following  description  of  them :  "  There  there  are  lofty 
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racks ;  and  near  them  the  vaet  ware  of  the  dark  Am- 
pbitrite  resounds :  tbe  blessed  gods  call  them  the 
Wanderers.  Here  neither  birds  pass  by,  nor  do  fear- 
ful doves  which  carry  ambrosia  to  father  Jove ;  but 
the  smooth  rock  always  takes  away  some  one  of 
them,  while  the  father  supplies  another  to  make  up 
their  number.  From  this  not  yet  has  any  ship  of  men 
escaped,  whichever  has  come  to  it,  but  tbe  waves  of 
the  sea,  and  tbe  storms  of  pernicious  fire  take  away 
planks  of  ships  and  bodies  of  men  together.  That  ship, 
■■deed,  only,  which  passes  over  the  sea,  has  sailed  be- 

Sod,  tbe  Argo,  a  care  to  ail,  which  sailed  from  JEi* . . . 
it  as  to  the  two  rocks,  the  one  readies  the  wide 
heaven  with  its  sharp  top,  and  a  dark  cloud  surrounds 
it :  this,  indeed,  never  goes  away,  nor  does  clearness 
ever  hold  possession  of  its  top,  either  in  summer  or  in 
autumn ;  nor  could  a  mortal  man  ascend  it,  or  de 


d,  not  if  he  had  twenty  hands  and  feet ;  for  tbe 
nek  is  smooth  like  one  polished  around." — It  is  not 
difficult,  from  tbe  account*  here  given,  adorned  though 
nay  be  with  the  garb  of  poetry,  to  deduce  the  inference 
that  the  Cyanean  isles  were  originally  volcanic.  The 
"storms  of  pernicious  fire"  (jrupor  iXooio  OveXZxu) 
and  tbe  dark  cloud  («vaa>eB  vtfihf)  point  at  once  to 
this.  Hence,  in  the  discussions  which  have  arisen 
asJstive  to  the  formation  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus, 
and  the  enlargement  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  (aid. 
Mediterraneum  Mare),  tbe  agency  of  volcanoes  is  gen- 


Their  opponents,  on  the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  the 
eoly  probable  change  in  the  region  of  the  Bosporus 
most  have  been  produced  by  a  gradual  sinking  of  a 
harrier  of  rocks,  and  that  even  this  must  have  occurred 
at  a  period  antecedent  to  all  historical  and  geographi- 
cal records.  They  add,  that  the  pretended  volcanic 
substances  brought  from  the  Bosporus  have  been 
proved  to  be  merely  fragments  of  ordinary  rocks. 
(MaUeBrun,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p  397,  BruttcU  ed.)  It 
is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  assertion  with 
the  strong  and  decided  language  of  Dr.  Clarke,  rela- 
tive to  the  structure  of  the  rock  of  which  the  Cyanean 
isles  consist,  as  well  as  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  shore  along  the  line  of  the  Bosporus.  "  The  Cy- 
anes,"  he  remarks,  "  are  each  joined  to  the  main  land 
bj  a  kind  of  isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  when  this 
is  inundated ;  which  always  happens  in  stormy 
weather.  But  it  is  not  certain  that  the  isthmus,  con- 
necting either  of  them  with  the  continent,  was  for- 
merly visible.  Tbe  disclosure  has  been  probably 
owing  to  that  gradual  sinking  of  the  level  of  the  Black 
Sea  before  noticed.  The  same  cause  continuing  to 
operate,  may  hereafter  lead  posterity  to  marvel  what 
is  become  of  the  Cyanees ;  and  this  may  also  account 
for  their  multiplied  appearance  in  ages  anterior  to  the 
time  of  Strata.  For  some  lime  before  we  reached 
the  entrance  to  the  Canal,  steering  close  alone  its  Eu- 
ropean aide,  we  observed  in  the  cliffs  and  hills,  even 
to  their  summits,  a  remarkable  aggregate  of  hetero- 
geneous stony  substances,  rouodedby  attrition  in  wa- 
ter, imbedded  in  a  hard  natural  cement,  yet  differing 
from  die  usual  appearance  of  breccia  rocks  ;  for,  upon 
a  nearer  examination,  tbe  whole  mass  appears  to  have 
undergone,  first,  a  violent  action  of  fire ;  and,  secondly, 
that  degree  of  friction  in  water  to  which  their  forms 
mast  be  ascribed.  Breccia  rocks  do  not  commonly 
oonsisl  01  substances  so  modified.  The  ttratam  form- 
ed by  this  singular  aggregate,  and  tbe  parts  composing 
it,  exhibited,  by  the  circumstances  of  their  position,  a 
striking  proof  of  the  power  of  an  inundation  ;  having 
dragged  slang  with  it  the  constituent  parts  of  the 
mixture,  over  all  tbe  heights  above  tbe  present  level 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  deposited  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  no  doubt  but  that  a  torrent  had  there 
passed  towards  the  Sea  of  Marmora.  AU  the  strata 
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of  the  mountains,  and  each  individual  mass  eomposinr 
them,  lean  from  the  north  to  tbe  south.   At  the  )»ist 
of  the  European  lighthouse,  we  found  the  sea  tem- 
pestuous, beating  against  immense  rocks  of  a  hsnj  and 
compact  lata :  these  Tacks  have  separated  prismiti- 
cally,  and  they  exhibit  surface*  tinged  by  the  oxide  of 
iron.    From  this  point  we  passed  to  tbe  Cyanean  isle, 
upon  the  European  side  of  the  strait,  and  there  landed, 
The  structure  of  the  rook,  whereof  the  island  consists, 
corresponds  with  the  nature  of  the  tlrtta  already  de- 
scribed :  but  the  substances  composing  it  were  per- 
haps never  before  associated  in  any  mineral  aggregate. 
They  all  appear  to  have  been  more  or  less  modified  by 
fire,  snd  to  have  been  cemented  during  die  boiling  of 
a  volcano.    In  the  same  mass  may  be  observed  frag- 
ments of  various-coloured  lava,  of  trap,  of  basalt,  and 
of  marble.    In  the  fissures  appear  agate,  chalcedony, 
and  quartz ;  but  in  friable  and  thin  veins,  not  half  as 
inch  in  thickness,  deposited  posterior  to  the  settling  of 
tbe  stratum.    The  agate  appeared  in  a  vein  of  con- 
siderable extent,  occupying  a  deep  fissure  not  more 
than  an  inch  wide,  and  coated  by  *  green  earth,  re- 
sembling some  of  the  Umu  of  JEtna,  which  have  beta 
decomposed  by  acidiferous  vapours.    The  summit  of 
this  insular  rock  is  the  most  favourable  aituation  for 
surveying  the  month  of  the  canal ;  thus  viewed,  it  bat 
the  appearance  of  a  crater,  whose  broken  sides  were 
opened  towards  tbe  Black  Sea,  and,  by  a  smaller  ap- 
erture, towards  the  Bosporus.   The  Asiatic  side  of 
the  strait  is  distinguished  by  appearances  similar  Is 
those  already  described;  with  this  difference,  that, 
opposite  to  the  island,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  Ana- 
tolian lighthouse,  a  range  of  basaltic  pillars  may  be 
discerned,  standing  upon  a  base  inclined  towards  the 
sea  ;  and,  when  examined  with  a  telescope,  exhibiting 
very  regular  prismatic  forms.    From  all  the  preceding 
observations,  and  after  due  consideration  of  events  re- 
corded in  history,  as  compared  with  the  nhenomem 
of  nature,  it  is,  perhaps,  more  than  probable,  that  the 
bunting  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus,  the  deluge  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculua,  and  the  draining  of  the 
waters  once  uniting  the  Black  Sea  to  tbe  Caspian, 
were  all  the  consequence  of  an  earthquake  caused  bj 
subterranean  fires,  which  were  not  extinct  at  the  tine 
of  the  passage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  effects  of 
which  are  still  visible."   (Clarke'*  Travels— Riutit, 
Tartars/,  and  Turkey- -vol.  3,  p.  430,  seat.) 

CvAXiats,  I.  a  king  of  the  Medes,  grandson  of 
Dejoces,  son  of  Phraortea,  and  father  of  Aalyagea.  He 
was  a  prince  of  violent  character  (Herodol.,  I,  73.— 
Compare  Larcher,  ad  loc  ),  and  this  trait  displayed  it- 
self in  his  treatment  of  the  Scythians,  a  body  of  whom 
had  taken  refuge  in  hi*  territories  in  consequence  ofi 
sedition.  He  received  them  kindly,  allowed  them  set- 
tlements, and  even  went  so  far  as  to  intrust  some 
children  to  their  care,  in  order  to  have  them  taught 
the  Scythian  language  and  the  art  of  bending  the  boa. 
After  some  time  had  elapsed,  the  Scythians,  accus- 
tomed to  go  forth  to  the  chase,  and  to  bring  back  to 
the  king  some  of  the  game  obtained  by  the  bunt,  re- 
turned one  day  with  empty  bauds.  Cyaxares  gave 
vent  to  hia  temper  by  punishing  them  severely.  The 
Scythians,  indignant  at  this  treatment,  which  they 
knew  to  be  unmerited,  resolved  to  slay  one  of  the  chil- 
dren confided  to  their  care,  and,  after  preparing  the  flesh 
like  the  game  they  had  been  accustomed  to  bring,  U) 
aerve  it  up  before  A  sty  ages,  and  betake  themselves  im- 
mediately unto  Alyattes  at  Sard  is.  The  horrid  plan 
succeeded  but  too  well.  Cyaxares  demanded  the  fu- 
gitives from  the  (.ydian  monarch,  and  on  hia  refusal  a 
war  ensued.  This  war  lasted  for  five  years :  in  the 
sixth,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  had  been  predicted 
by  Thales,  separated  the  contending  armies.  Peace 
was  soon  restored  through  the  mediation  of  Labjrne- 
tus,  king  of  Babylon,  and  Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia 
(Hcrodot.,  1,  73,  ten-)  Herodotus  also  informs  ua 
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(1,  103),  that  Cruuw  was  nipcrior  in  valour  to  his 
socestora ;  that  be  was  the  first  who  regularly  trained 
the  Asiatics  to  military  Service ;  dividing  the  troops, 
which  had  been  unbodied  promiscuously  before  Lis 
tune,  into  distinct  companies  of  lancers,  archers,  and 
cavalry.  The  historian  then  adds  parenthetically, 
("ibis  was  he  who  waged  war  with  the  Lyduns ; 
when,  during  a  battle,  the  day  became  night").  This 
parenthetical  remark  evidently  refers  to  the  foregoing 
account  of  the  eclipse.  We  are  next  informed,  that, 
having  subdued  all  Asia  above  the  river  Halys,  he 
marched  with  all  that  were  under  his  command  against 
Nineveh,  resolving  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  father 
ay  the  destruction  of  that  city.  After  he  had  defeat- 
ad  the  Assyrians,  he  laid  aiege  to  the  city ;  but  was 
forced  to  raise  it  by  a  sudden  invasion  of  his  territories. 
For  a  numerous  army  of  Scythians,  headed  by  Ma- 
dras, made  an  irruption  into  Media,  defeated  him  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  reduced  him  and  all  Upper  Asia, 
under  subjection  to  them,  for  eight-and-twenty  years. 
(Hcrodot.,  1,  103,  aeqq.)  Then,  in  revenge  for  their 
galling  impositions  and  exactions,  be  slew  their  chief- 
tains,  when  intoxicated,  at  a  banquet  to  which  be  had 
invited  them,  and,  expelling  the  rest,  recovered  his  for- 
mer  power  and  possessions.  (Heradot.,  1, 196  )  After 
this,  the  Medes  took  Nineveh  and  subdued  the  Assy- 
rian provinces,  all  except  the  Babylonians,  their  con- 
federates in  the  war.  Cyaxaree  died  after  having 
reigned  forty  years,  including  twenty-eight  years  ef 
the  Scythian  dominion.— Hate  fixes  the  time  of  (he 
eclipse  that  was  predicted  by  Thalea,  as  above  stated, 
on  the  18th  of  May,  B.C.  603,  at  9  hours  and  30  min- 
utes in  the  morning.  He  makes  this  eclipse  to  have 
been  a  total  one,  and  the  moon's  shadow  to  have  trav- 
ersed the  earth's  disk,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ha- 
lys, the  boundary  of  the  two  contending  kingdoms  at 
a  later  day.  (Hale's  Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol  4, 
p.  84,  id  sal)  The  same  learned  writer  makes  Cyax- 
ares I.  to  have  been  the  same  with  Km  Kohad,  whom 
Mirkbond.  and  other .  Persian  historians  give  as  the 
founder  of  the  second  or  Kaiaman  dynasty.  He  iden- 
tifies him  also  with  the  Ahasueros  of  Scripture. 
(Bale's  Analysis,  vol.  4,  p.  78, 81.)  According,  how- 
ever, to  another  modern  writer,  Cyaxares  is  the  same 
with  the  monarch  styled  Chutasp.  (Holty,  DjtmtdUd, 
Fcndn,  dec  ,  p.  63,  seqq.,  Hanot.,  1829.)— II.  Son 
of  Aetyages,  succeeded  his  father  at  the  age  of  40 
years.  Being  naturally  of  an  easy,  indolent  disposi- 
tion, and  fond  of  his  amusements,  he  left  the  burden 
of  military  afiain  and  the  care  of  the  government  to  Cy- 
ras, his  nephew/  and  son-in-law,  who  married  his  only 
daughter,  and  -woe,  therefore,  doubly  entitled  to  suc- 
ceed him.  Xenophon  notices  this  marriage  as  taking 
place  after  the  conquest  of  Babylon.  (Cyrep.,  8, 28.) 
But  to  this  Six  Isaac  Newton  justly  outsets :  "  This 
daughter,  aaiih  Xenophon,  was  reported  to  be  very 
handsome,  sod  need  to  play  with  Cyrus  when  they 
were  both  children,  and  to  say  that  she  would  marry 
him ;  and,  therefore,  they  were  much  of  the  same  age. 
Xenophon  smith,  that  Cyras  married  her  after  the  la- 


king  of  Babylon ;  but  she  was  then  an  old  woman.  It  is 
more  probable  that  he  married  her  while  she  was  young 
ad  handsome,  and  he  a  young  man."  (Ckron.,  p. 
310  )  Newton  supposes  that  Darius  the  Mede  was 
the  son  of  Cyaxares,  and  cousin  of  Cyrus ;  and  thai 
Cyrus  rebelled  against,  and  dethroned  him  two  years 
after  the  capture  of  Babylon.  But  this  is  unfounded  : 
for  Darius  the  Mede  waa  sixteen  years  older  than  Cy- 
rus. We  may  therefore  rest  assured  that  he  was  Cy- 
axares himself,  and  none  else.  (Hole's  Analysis  of 
CirrjsKKegy,  vol.  4,  p.  88.  id  sd.) 

Cysts  a,  a  rams  of  Cybele,  used  by  the  poets  when 
a  long  penult  is  required.  The  form  Cybelle  is  some- 
times,  though  with  less  propriety,  employed  for  a  sim- 
ilar purpose.  (Compere  the  Greek  forms  KvoVAij  and 
EvevAs,  and  consult  Drokenborck,  ad  SU.  llal.,  17, 


8 — Hey*t,  ad  Virg.,JBn.,  3.  1 1 1 .— DSring,  ad  Co- 
hill.,  63,  9. — Hcinsius,  od  Prudent.,  vepl  area),  10, 
IM.—BroucMuu.,  ad  Propert.,  3,  15,  36  — Forcclli- 
n>,  Lex.  Tot.  Lot.,  s.  n.  Cybebt.) 

Cybblk  (for  the  quantity  of  the  penult,  vid  Cybebe), 
a  goddess,  daughter  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  appellation  of  "  Mother  of  the  Gods," 
or  "  Great  Mother."    The  Phrygians  and  Lydians  re. 

Sided  her  as  the.  goddess  of  nature  or  of  the  earth, 
er  temples  stood  on  the  summits  of  hills  or  mount- 
sins,  such  as  Dindymus,  Berecyntus,  Sipylus,  and 
others.  She  was  particularly  worshipped  at  Pessinus, 
in  G alalia,  above  which  place  rose  Mount  Dindymus, 
whence  her  surname  of  Dindymene.  Her  statue  in 
this  city  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  aerolite,  which 
waa  held  to  be  her  heaven-sent  image,  and  which  was 
removed  to  Kome  near  the  close  of  the  second  Punic 
war.  The  legend  of  Cybele  and  Atys  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  in  its  various  forms  (sad.  Atys),  and 
the  explanation  given  on  that  occasion  may  here  be  re- 
peated, that  Atys  was,  <m  fact,  an  incarnation  of  the 
sun.  The  acceeut  of  Diodorus,  as  usual,  is  based  upon 
the  system  of  Euhemerus,  by  which  a  mortal  origin  was 
sought  to  be  established  for  all  the  heathen  divinities. 
According  to  this  writer,  Cybele  was  daughter  to  King 
Mason  and  his  queen  Dindyme.    She  was  exposed  by 


her  lather  on  Mount  Cybelus,  where  she  wss  suckled 
by  panthers  and  lionesses,  and  was  afterward  reared 
by  shepherdesses,  who  named  ber  Cybele.  When 
she  grew  up,  she  displayed  great  skill  in  the  heeling 
art,  and  cured  all  the  diseases  of  the  children  and  cat- 
tle. They  thence  called  her  the  mountain-mother. 
While  dwelling  in  the  woods  she  formed  s  strict  friend- 
ship with  Marsyas,  and  had  a  love-affair  with  a  youtb 
named  Atys  or  Attis.  She  was  afterward  acknowl- 
edged by  her  parents ;  but  her  father,  on  discovering 
her  to  lunacy  with  Atys,  seised  that  unhappy  youth  and 
pal  him  to  death.  Grief  deprived  Cybele  of  ber  rea- 
son :  with  dishevelled  locks  she  rosined  to  the  sound 
of  the  drums  and  pipes  which  she  had  invented,  over 
various  regions  of  the  earth,  even  as  far  aa  the  coun- 
try of  the  Hyperboreans,  leaching  mankind  agriculture : 
bar  companion  waa  slid  the  faithful  Marsyas.  Mean- 
time a  dreadful  famine  ravaged  Pbrygia ;  the  eracle, 
being  consulted,  directed  that  the  body  of  Alys  should 
be  buried,  and  divine  honours  be  paid  to  Cybele.  A 
stately  temple  was  accordingly  erected  to  her  at  Pea- 
sinus  by  King  Midas.  (Dud.  Sic,  3,  58,  sea.)  It 
is  apparent  from  this  account,  pragmatixsd  aa  it  is, 
that  Cybele,  Marsyas,  and  Atys  were  all  ancient  Phry- 
gian deities. — Like  Asiatic  worship  in  general,  that  of 
Cybele  was  enthusiastic.  Her  priests,  named  Galli 
and  CorybarHes,  ran  about  with  dreadful  cries  and 
bowlings,  beating  on  timbrels,  clashing  cymbals,  sound- 
ing pipes,  and  cutting  their  desk  with  knives.  The 
box-tree  and  cypress  were  considered  as  sacred  to  her ; 
as  from  the  former  she  made  the  pipes,  and  Atys  was 
said  to  have  been  obanged  into  the  latter.  We  find  from 
Pindar  and  Ike  dramatists,  that  the  worship  and  the 
mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  were  common  in  Greece, 
particularly  at  Athens,  in  their  time.  (Piad.,  Pyth., 
3,  m.—SchoL,  ad  loc—Eurip.,  HtppoL,  143.— Id., 
Batch.,  78.— Id.,  Hal.,  13B1.)  The  worship  of  Cyb- 
ele, as  has  already  been  remarked,  was  introduced  into 
Rome  near  the  olose  of  the  second  Punic  war,  A.U.C. 
647,  when  a  solemn  embassy  was  sent  to  Attains, 
king  of  Pergsmus,  to  request  the  imsge  at  Pesainus, 
whioh  bad  fallen  from  heaven.  The  monarch  readily 
yielded  compliance,  snd  the  goddess  was  conveyed  to 
the  Italian  capital,  where  a  stately  temple  waa  built  to 
receive  her,  and  a  solemn  festival,  named  the  Meuale- 
sia,  was  celebrated  every  year  in  her  honour.  (Li*., 
39,  U.—Ovid,  Fast..  4.  179,  seqq.)  As  the  Greeks 
bad  confounded  her  with  Rhea,  eo  the  Latins  nude  bet 
ene  with  their  Ops,  the  goddess  of  the  earth.  (lat- 
ent., 3, 696,  uaa.—Virg.,  .£*.,  3,  104  ;  «,  785,  dec.) 
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—In  works  of  art  Cybele  exhibits  the  matronly  air  and 
composed  dignity,  which  distinguish  Juno  and  Ceres. 
Sometimes  she  is  veiled,  and  seated  on  a  throne  with 
lions  at  her  side ;  at  other  times  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  lions.  Her  head  is  always  crowned  with 
towers.  She  frequently  beats  on  a  drum,  and  bears  a 
sceptre  in  her  hand.  (KaghtUy's  Mythology,  p.  283, 
seqq.) — The  name  Cybele  is  derived,  by  some,  from 
the  cymbals  (kvu$o(,  KV/i6a\a)  used  in  the  worship  of 
the  goddess.  It  is  better,  however,  to  suppose  her  so 
called,  because  represented  usually  in  her  more  mys- 
terious character,  under  a  globular  or  else  square  form : 
(Aeyenu  6k  not  Kv6tXn  and  rod  Kviixou  oxnpaToc, 
Kara  yeu/itTpiav,  «)  y%. — Lex.  Antiq.,  Frag,  in  Hcrm. 
Gramm. — Knight's  Inquiry,  $  48,  Clou.  Journ.,  vol. 
S3,  p.  833. — For  an  explanation  of  the  myth  of  Cybele, 
which  cannot,  of  course,  be  given  here,  consult  Ouig- 
ntaut,  vol.  8,  pt.  1,  p.  67,  seqq  ) 

Cybistba,  a  town  of  Cappadocia,  in  the  district  of 
Cataonia,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  (Cic., 
Ep.  ad  Fom.,  16,  3  tt  i.—Ep.  ad.  Alt.,  6,  80.)  Ci- 
cero made  it  his  headquarters  during  his  command  in 
Cilicia.  Leake  is  inclined  to  place  Cybistra  at  Kara- 
kissar,  near  Mazace,  but  this  position  does  not  agree 
with  Strabo's  account.  D'Auville  had  imagined,  from 
a  similarity  of  name,  that  Cybistra  might  be  represented 
by  Busterck,  a  small  place  near  the  source  of  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Halys  ;  bnt  it  is  not  said  whether 
mere  are  any  remains  of  antiquity  at  Busterek,  and, 
besides,  Leake  affirms,  that,  according  to  the  Arabian 
geographer  Hadji  Khalfa,  the  true  name  of  the  place 
■s  Kostere.  (Alia  Minor,  p.  68.)  Cybistra  is  men- 
tioned by  Hieroeles  among  the  Episcopal  cities  of 
Cappadocia.  (Hicrocl.,  p.  700. — Manner!,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  836,  868.) 

CrcLinxs,  a  name  applied  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
to  that  cluster  (kvkXoc)  of  islands  which  encircled 
Delos.  Strabo  (485)  aays,  that  the  Cyclades  were 
at  first  only  twelve  in  number,  but  were  afterward  in- 
creased to  fifteen.  These,  ss  we  learn  from  Artemi- 
dorus,  were  Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Melos,  Siphnos, 
Cimolos,  Prepesinthos,  Olearoa,  Pares,  Naxos,  Svros, 
Myconos,  Tenos,  Andres,  and  Gyaroe,  which  last,  bow- 
ever,  Strabo  himself  was  desirous  of  excluding,  from 
its  being  a  mere  rock,  aa  also  Prepesintfaos  and  Olea- 
roa.— It  appears  from  the  Greek  historians,  that  the 
Cycladea  were  first  inhabited  by  the  Phoenicians,  Cari- 
ana,  and  Leleges,  whose  piratical  habits  rendered  them 
formidable  to  the  cities  on  the  continent,  till  they  were 
conquered  snd  finally  extirpated  by  Minos.  (Tkucyd., 
1,  4. — Herodot.,  I,  171.)  These  islands  were  subse- 
quently occupied  for  a  short  time  by  Polycratee,  ty- 
rant of  Samoa,  and  the  Persians.  (Herodot.,  5,  38.) 
But,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  they  became  dependant 
on  the  Athenians.   (Tkucyd.,  1,  04.) 

CyclIci  pacta,  a  nsme  given  by  the  ancient  gram 
narians  to  a  class  of  minor  bards,  who  selected,  for  the 
subjects  of  their  productions,  things  transacted  aa  well 
during  the  Trojan  war,  as  before  and  after ;  and  who, 
in  treating  of  these  subjects,  confined  themselves  with- 
in a  certain  round  or  cycle  of  fable  (xixXoe,  eireulus). 
In  order  to  understand  the  subject  more  fully,  we  must 
observe,  that  there  was  both  a  Mythic  and  a  Trojan 
cycle.  The  former  of  these  embr  ced  the  whole  se- 
ries of  fable,  from  the  genealogies  of  the  gods  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  The  latter  comprised  the 
fables  that  had  reference  to,  or  were  in  any  way  con- 
nected with,  the  Trojan  war.  Of  the  first  class  were 
Theogonies,  Cosmogonies,  Titanomachies,  and  the 
like;  of  the  second,  the  poems  of  Arctinus,  Leeches, 
Stasinua,  and  others.  At  a  later  period,  the  term  cyclic 
/as  applied,  aa  a  mark  of  contempt,  to  two  species  of 
poems ;  one,  where  the  poet  confined  himself  to  a  trite 
and  hackneyed  round  (kvkXoc)  of  particulars  (compare 
Horat.,  Ep.  ad  Pit.,  133)  ;  the  other,  where,  from  an 
ignorance  of  the  true  nature  of  epic  poetry  and  of  the 


art  itself,  the  author,  with  tedious  minutenesss,  i» 
counted  all  the  attendant  circumstances  of  an  event, 
from  the  earliest  beginnings  of  the  same ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  history  of  the  Trojan  war,  from  lbs  story  oi 
Leda  and  the  eggs.  (Compare  Heyne,  Ezcurt.  1,  at 
JEn.,  3,  vol.  3,  p.  368,  ed.  Lips.) 

Cyclopes,  a  fabled  race,  of  gigantic  size,  hating 
but  one  eye,  large  and  round,  placed  in  the  centre  oi 
their  forehead,  whence,  according  to  the  common  ac- 
count, their  name  was  derived,  from  rttxtar,  "«  circu- 
lar opening,"  and  urfi,  "an  eye."  Homer  nukes 
Ulysses,  after  having  left  the  country  of  the  Lotus- 
eaters(LoUiphsgi),  to  have  sailed  on  westward,  and  to 
have  come  to  that  of  the  Cyclopes,  which  could  not  have 
been  very  far  distant,  or  the  poet  would  in  that  case, 
as  he  always  does,  have  specified  the  number  of  days 
occupied  in  the  voyage.  The  Cyclopes  are  described 
by  him  ea  a  rude  and  lawless  race,  who  neither  planted 
nor  sowed,  but  whose  land  waa  so  fertile  as  to  pro- 
duce for  diem,  of  itself,  wheat,  barley,  and  Tinea 
They  had  no  social  institutions,  neither  assemblies  nor 
laws,  but  dwelt  separately,  each  in  his  cave,  on  tat 

Xof  lofty  mountains,  snd  each,  without  regard  to 
r»t  governed  bis  own  wife  and  children.  The  ad- 
venture of  Ulysses  with  Polyphemus,  one  of  this  race, 
will  be  found  under  the  latter  article.  .  Nothing  is  said 
by  Homer  respecting  the  sixe  of  the  Cyclopes  in  gen- 
eral, but  every  effort  is  made  to  give  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  that  of  Polyphemus.    Hence  some  have  im- 

r"  ed  that,  according  to  the  Homeric  idea,  the  Cy- 
_  ea  were  not  in  general  of  such  huge  dimension*  or 
cannibal  habits  sa  the  bard  assigns  to  Polyphemus  him- 
self. For  the  latter  does  not  appear  to  have  been  of 
the  ordinary  Cyclops-race,  but  the  son  of  Neptune  sad 
a  sea-nymph;  and  be  ia  also  said  to  have  been  tat 
strongest  of  the  Cyclopes.  (Od.,  1,70.)  Laterpoeu, 
however,  lost  no  time  in  supplying  whatever  the  fabW 
wanted  in  this  respect,  and  hence  Virgil  describes  the 
whole  race  as  of  gigantic  stature,  ana  compare*  then 
to  so  many  tall  forest-trees.  (£n.,  3,680.)  H  is  not 
a  little  remarkable,  that  neither  in  the  description  of 
the  Cyclopes  in  general,  nor  of  Polyphemus  in  par- 
ticular, is  there  any  notice  taken  of  weir  being  one- 
eyed  ;  yet,  in  the  account  of  the  blinding  of  tbe  latter, 
it  seems  to  be  assumed  aa  a  thing  well  known.  We 
may  hence,  perhaps,  infer,  that  Homer  followed  the 
usual  derivation  of  tbe  name. — Thua  much  for  the 
Homeric  account  of  the  Cyclopes.  In  Heeiod,  on  the 
other  hand  (Theog.,  138,  scaq .),  we  have  what  an- 

Cits  to  be  tbe  earlier  legend  respecting  these  fabled 
ngs,  a  circumstance  which  may  tend  to  show  that 
the  Odyssey  waa  composed  by  a  poet  later  than  He- 
siod,  and  not  by  the  author  of  the  Iliad.  In  the  Theof- 
ony  of  Heeiod,  the  Cyclopes  are  only  three  in  number, 
Brontes,  Steropes,  and  Argot.  They  are  the  sons  of 
Uranus  and  G»a  (Cmlus  and  Terra),  and  their  em- 
ployment ia  to  fabricate  the  thunderbolt  for  Jove. 
They  are  said  to  be  in  every  other  respect  like  godi, 
excepting  the  one,  single  eye,  in  the  middle  of  thai 
foreheads,  a  circumstance  from  which  Heeiod  aha, 
bite  Homer,  deduces  their  general  name:  "Their 
name,"  aays  the  poet,  "  was  Cyclopes,  because  a  sin- 
gle, round  eye  lay  in  their  forehead.''  (Theog.,  144 
teq.)  In  the  individual  names  given  by  Heeiod,  wt 
have  evidently  the  gerave  of  the  whole  fable.  The  Cy- 
clopes are  tbe  energies  of  tbe  sky,  the  thunder,  the 
lightning,  and  the  rapid  march  of  tbe  latter  (Brontes, 
from  /Jpovrt),  tkunder. — Steropes,  from  arepoir?,  tkt 
lightning. — Arges,  from  itryr/c,  rapid).  In  accordance 
with  this  idea,  tbe  term  KvxXu^  (Cyclops)  itself  may 
be  regarded  aa  a  simple,  not  a  compound  term,  of  the 
same  class  with  uuhur^,  Xe>jcuV>  Kfayjosj,  HiXof;  and 
the  word  kvkXoc  being  the  root,  we  may  make  the  Cy- 
clopea  to  be  the  Wkirlers,  or,  to  designate  them  by  a 
Latin  name,  tbe  Vohmli.  (Compare  Herman,  it 
Mythol.  Grmc.  Anliquiss. — Opusc.,  vol  8,  p.  17*-) 
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When  the  Thunder,  the  Lightning,  and  the  rapid 
Flame  had  been  converted  bj  poetry  into  one-eyed 
giants,  and  localized  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volca- 
noes, it  was  an  easy  process  to  convert  them  into 
smiths,  the  assistants  of  Vulcan.  (Callim.  H.  in 
Dm.,  46,  teqq. — Vtrg ,  Georg.,  4,  173.— JEn.,  8, 
416,  teqq.)  As  they  were  now  artists  in  one  line,  it 
give  no  surprise  to  find  them  engaged  in  a  task  adapt- 
ed to  their  huge  strength,  namely,  that  of  rearing  the 
missive  walls  of  Tiryns,  for  which  purpose  they  were 
brought  by  Prcetus  from  Lycia.  (Sckol.  'est  Eurip., 
Oral.,  955. — KeightUy'*  Mythology,  p.  859,  ssyj.) 
Hence,  too,  the  name  Cyclopian,  is  applied  to  wis  spe- 
cies of  architecture,  respecting  which  we  will  give 
tome  explanation  at  the  close  of  this  article. — This  last- 
mentioned  circumstance  has  led  some  to  imagine,  that 
the  Cyclopes  were  nothing  more  than  a  caste  or  race  of 
miners,  or,  rather,  workers  in  quarries,  who  descended 
into,  and  came  forth  from,  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  with 
a  lamp  attached  to  their  foreheads,  to  light  them  on 
their  way,  and  which  at  a  distance  would  appear  like  a 
Urge,  flaming  eye :  an  explanation  more  ingenious  than 
satisfactory,  (flirt,  Getchiehte  der  Baubtnet,  vol.  1, 
p.  198— Agatharth.,  ap.  Phot.,  Cod.,  250.)  Another 
sourtion  is  that  which  refers  the  name  Cyclops  to  the 
circular  buildings  constructed  by  the  Pelaagi,  of  which 
we  have  so  remarkable  a  specimen  in  what  is  called 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  at  Mycenss.  From  the  form 
of  these  buildings,  resembling  within  a  hollow  cone  or 
beehive,  and  the  round  opening  at  the  top,  the  individ- 
uals who  constructed  them  are  thought  to  have  derived 
their  appellation.  (Kruse,  Hello*,  vol.  1,  p.  440. — 
Compere  GtWt  Argolit,  p.  34.) — As  regards  the 
country  occupied  by  the  Homeric  Cyclopes,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  this  ia  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
the  island  of  Sicily.  But  it  would  be  very  inconsistent 
in  the  poet  to  place  the  Cyclopes,  a  race  contemning 
the  gods,  in  an  island  sacred  to,  and  in  which  were 
pastured  the  herds  of,  the  Sun.  The  distance,  too, 
between  the  land  of  the  Lotophagi  and  that  of  the  Cy- 
clopes, could  not  have  been  very  considerable ;  since, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  it  ia  not  given  in  days 
and  nights,  a  mode  of  measurement  always  adopted  by 
Homer  when  the  distance  mentioned  is  a  great  one. 
Everything  conspires,  therefore,  to  induce  the  belief, 
lost  the  Cyclopes  of  Homer  were  placed  by  him  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  Syrtis  Mi- 
nor. (Compare  Mannert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  9,  teqq.) 
They  who  make  them  to  have  dwelt  in  Sicily  blend  an 
old  tradition  with  one  of  more  recent  date.  This  last 
probably  look  its  nse  when  iEtna  and  the  Lipari  isl- 
ands were  assigned  to  Vulcan,  by  the  popular  belief 
of  the  day,  as  his  workshops;  which  could  only  have 
happened  when  JEtna  had  become  better  known,  and 
Mount  Moschylus,  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  had  ceased 
to  be  volcanic. — Before  we  conclude  this  article,  a  few 
remarks  will  be  made  on  the  subject  of  Cyclopian 
architecture.  This  style  of  building  is  frequently  al- 
luded to  by  the  ancient  writers.  In  met,  every  archi- 
tectural work  of  extraordinary  magnitude,  to  the  exe- 
cution of  which  human  labour  appeared  inadequate, 
was  ascribed  to  the  Cyclopes.  (Eurip.,  Iph  in  Aid., 
534—  H,  Here.  Fur.,  16  —11.,  Troad.,  108.— Stra- 
fe, 373.— Senee.,  Here.  Fur.,  996. — Statins,  Theb., 
4, 151.— Peusan.,  2,  25.)  The  general  character  of 
the  Cyclopian  style  is  immense  blocks  of  stone,  with- 
|  out  cement,  placed  upon  each  other,  sometimes  irreg- 
ularly, and  with  smaller  stones  filling  up  the  interstices, 
sometimes  in  regular  and  horizontal  rows.  The  Cy- 
clopian style  is  commonly  divided  into  four  eras.  The 
first,  or  oldest,  is  that  employed  at  Tiryns  and  Myce- 
na,  consisting  of  blocks  of  various  sizes,  some  of  them 
v»ry  large,  the  interstices  of  which  are,  or  were  once, 
filled  up  with  small  stones.  The  second  en  is  marked 
by  polygonal  atones,  which  nevertheless  fit  into  each 
other  with  great  nicety.    Specimens  exist  at  Delphi, 


Iulis,  and  at  Con  in  Etruria.  In  this  style  there  are 
no  courses.  The  third  era  appears  in  the  Pbociam 
cities,  and  in  some  of  Bcsotis  and  Argolis.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  work  being  made  in  courses,  and  the 
atones,  though  of  unequal  size,  being  of  the  aame 
height.  The  fourth  and  youngest  style  presents  hori- 
zontal courses  of  masonry,  not  always  of  the  same 
height,  but  formed  of  stones  which  are  all  rectangular. 
This  style  is  chiefly  confined  to  Attica.  (Hamilton, 
Archtnlog.,  15,  330.)  Drawings  of  Cyclopian  walls 
are  given  in  GtU't  ArgoUo,  pi.  7. — Mieali,  AntieU 
Monument*,  Utp.  9,  10,  11,  12. — flrrf,  Geechickte  der 
Bamkutut,  taf.  7,  fig.  5,  6,  8,  9,  10.  The  most  re 
tional  opinion  relative  to  the  Cyclopian  walls  of  anti- 
quity, is  that  which  ascribes  their  erection  to  the  an- 
cient Pelaagi.  (DodvtU,  Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  219.— flirt, 
Getth.  der  Bank,  vol.  1,  p.  199,  dee.) 

Cycsus,  I.  a  son  of  Mara,  killed  by  Hercules.  As 
the  latter  was  passing  by  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Pa- 
gasss,  be  was  opposed  by  Cycnus,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  plundering  those  who  brought  the  sacrifices 
to  the  god.  Both  Cycnus  and  hia  parent  Mara  were 
standing  in  the  aame  chariot  ready  for  the  conflict. 
Hercules  engaged,  and  alew  the  former ;  and  when 
Mara,  who  had  witnessed  the  fate  of  hia  son,  would 
avenge  him,  he  received,  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  the 

r ir  of  the  hero.  The  two  combats  are  described  in 
Hesiodean  fragment  called  the  "  Shield  of  Hercu- 
les." (Vid.  Heated.) — II.  A  eon  of  Neptune,  whom 
his  father  had  made  invulnerable.  He  fought  on  the 
aide  of  the  Trojans  at  the  landing  of  the  Greeks,  and 
had  Achilles  for  an  antagonist.  When  the  latter  saw 
that  hia  weapons  were  of  no  effect,  be  took  advantage 
of  a  fall  on  the  part  of  Cycnus,  occasioned  by  a  atone 
with  which  he  came  in  contact,  as  he  wss  retreating 
before  the  Grecian  hero,  and  choked  him  to  death  by 
means  of  the  strap  of  his  helmet.  Neptune  immedi- 
ately changed  the  corpse  of  bis  son  into  a  awan  (kvk- 
vof,  cyema.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  12, 73,  «?}•)— III.  Son  of 
Stheneleua,  and  king  of  the  Ligurians.  He  was  a  re- 
lation and  friend  of  Phaethon's,  and  was  standing  on 
the  banks  of  the  Po  when  the  sisters  of  the  latter 
were  transformed  into  poplars.  While  mourning  at 
the  sight  be  waa  himself  changed  into  a  swan.  (Orid, 
lfrt,3,867.) 

CtdIas,  a  painter,  born  in  the  island  of  Cythnus, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  and  who  flourished  Olymp.  104. 
Hortensius,  the  orator,  purchased  his  painting  of  the 
Argonauts  for  1 44,000  sesterces  ( nesrly  95600).  This 
same  piece  was  afterward  transferred  by  Agrippa  to  the 
portico  of  Neptune.  (Pirn.,  35, 40.— Dio  Can.,  58, 
27.) 

Cydiffb.    VOL  Acontius. 

Cydsus,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  rising  in  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and  falling  into  the  sea  a  little 
below  Tarsus,  which  stood  on  its  banks.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  1,  2.)  Its  waters  were  extremely  cold,  and 
Alexander  nearly  lost  his  life  by  bathing  in  them  when 
overheated  and  fatigued.  The  illness  of  A  lexander  re- 
sulting from  this,  is  connected  with  the  well-known 
story  of  the  physician  Philip.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex., 
2,  4.— Quint.  Curt.,  8,  4,  7,  teoq .)  The  river  Cyd- 
nus  expanded  about  a  mile  below  Tarsus,  near  the 
sea,  and  formed  a  port  for  the  city,  called  Rhegma, 
or  the  aperture.  (Strata,  672.)  The  Geogr.  Nub. 
Clima,  4,  p.  5,  gives  the  castle  of  Arlow  as  the  har- 
bour of  Tarsus.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
66.)  The  Cydnus  is  now  the  Tertoot,  and,  according 
to  Captain  Beaufort,  is  at  present  inaccessible  to  any 
but  the  smallest  boats  ;  though  within  the  bar  that  ob- 
structs the  entrance,  it  ia  deep  enough,  and  about  160 
feet  wide.  That  this  river  wss  navigable,  however, 
anciently,  we  learn  from  Plutarch's  description  of  Cle- 
opatra's splendid  pageant  in  sailing  down  its  stream; 
a  passage  so  well  known  to  the  English  reader  from 
Shaksneare's  beautiful  version.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Ant.,  e 
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16.)  Capt.  Beaufort  observes,  that  the  sea  moat  have 
retired  considerably  from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnue ; 
since,  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  it  is  reported  to 
have  been  six  miles  from  Tarsus,  sad  now  that  dis- 
tance is  more  than  doubled.  (Karamanut,  p.  875. — 
Cramer' t  Asia  Miner,  vol.  S,  p.  344.) 

Cydonia.  the  most  ancient  city  in  the  island  of 
Crete.  (Strata,  478.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ad  by  the  Cydonea  of  Homer  (Od.,  9,  298),  whom 
Strabo  considered  as  indigenous.  But  Herodotus  as- 
cribes its  origin  to  a  party  of  Samians,  who,  having 
bean  exiled  by  Pojkrcrates,  settled  in  Crete  when  they 
had  expelled  the  Zacynthians.  Six  years  afterward, 
the  Samians  were  conquered  in  a  naval  engagement 
by  tho  iEgineta  and  Cretans,  and  reduced  to  captivi- 
ty: the  town  then  probably  reverted  to  its  ancient 
possessors  the  Cydonians.  (Herodot.,  3,  59.)  It 
stood  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  northwestern  part 
of  Crete,  and  was  the  moat  powerful  and  wealthy  city 
of  the  whole  island,  since,  in  the  oivil  wars,  it  with- 
stood the  united  forces  of  Cnosns  and  Gortyna  after 
they  had  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Crete.  From 
Cydonia  the  quince-tree  waa  first  brought  into  Italy, 
and  thence  the  fruit  was  called  malum  Cydordum,  or 
Cydonian  apple.  Its  inhabitants  were  the  best  of  the 
Cretan  archers.  The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city  are  to 
be  seen  on  the  site  of  Jerami.  ( Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  366,  tea.) 

CyorIoh,  a  city  of  Phrygia.  Mannert  supposes  it 
to  have  been  the  same  with  Xaodicea,  on  the  confines 
of  three  provinces,  Caria,  Phrygia,  and  Lydia,  and 
situate  on  the  Lycos,  which  Bows  into  the  Meander. 
(Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  131.)  Herodotus  speaks  of 
a  pillar  erected  in  Cydrara  by  Crosses,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion defining  the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia ;'  so 
that  it  must  have  been  on  the  confines  of  these  two 
countries  at  least.    (Herodot.,  7,  30.) 

CyllIkus,  a  celebrated  horse  of  Castor,  according  to 
Seneca,  Valerius  Flaccua,  Claodian,  and  Martial,  but, 
according  to  Virgil,  of  Pollux.  (Virg.,  O.,  3,  90.) 
The  point  ia  gravely  discussed  by  La  Cerda  and  Mar- 
tyn,  in  their  respective  commentaries,  and  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  both  come  ia,  what  might  have  easily 
been  surmised,  that  the  steed  in  question  was  the  com- 
mon property  of  the  two  Dioscuri.  Statins,  in  his 
poem  on  Domitian's  horse,  mentions  Cyllarus  as  serv- 
ing the  two  brothers  alternately.  (Syh.,  1,  1,54  )  Ste- 
sichorus  also,  according  to  Suidaa,  says  that  Mercury 
gave  Phlogeus,  and  Harpagus,  and  Cyllarus  to  both 
Castor  and  Pollux.  (Surd.,  s.  «;  KiXkapof.)  In  the 
Etymol.  Mag.  it  ia  stated,  that  Mercury  gave  them 
Phlogeus  and  Harpagus,  but  Juno,  Exalithus  and  Cyl- 
larus.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  p.  544,  64.) 

Cyllbns,  I.  the  port  of  Elis,  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Elis  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  modern  Chiarenza. — II.  The  loftiest  and  most 
celebrated  mountain  of  Arcadia,  rising  between  Stym- 
phalus  and  Pheneos,  on  the  borders  of  Achaia.  It 
waa  aaid  to  take  its  name  from  Cyllen,  the  aon  of  Ela- 
tes, and  was,  according  to  the  poets,  the  birthplace 
of  Mercury,  to  whom  a  temple  was  dedicated  on  the 
summit.  Hence  the  epithet  Cyllenius  applied  to  him. 
(Pausan.,  8,  17. — Htm.,  Hymn,  in  Mere.,  1. — Pind., 
Olymp.,  6,  129.— II.,  2.  608  —  Virg.,  Mn.,  8,  138.) 
The  perpendicular  height  of  this  mountain  was  esti- 
mat3a  by  some  ancient  geographors  at  twenty  stadia, 
by  othera  at  fifteen.  (Strabo,  388.)  The  modern 
name  is  Zyria.  (GelPs  Itin.,  p.  168.)  Pouqueville 
calls  it  Chelmos.    (Voyage de la  Qrlce,  vol.  5,  p.  339.) 

Crtxaiffcis,  an  epithet  applied  to  Mercury,  from  his 
having  been  bom  on  Mount  Cyllene. 

Cyha,  the  most  considerable  of  the  citiea  of  ^Eolis, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  lying  to  the  northeast  of  Phocsa. 
This  place,  sometimes,  but  less  correctly,  called  Cuma, 
was  surnamed  Phriconis,  because  its  founders  had  set- 
tled for  some  time  around  Mount  Phricium  in  Locris, 
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previous  to  crossing  over  into  Asia.  On  their  tmvu 
in  iEolis,  they  found  that  country  in  the  possession 
of  the  Peiasgi;  but  the  latter,  who  had  sustained 
great  Ioaaea  during  the  Trojan  war,  were  unable  u 
offer  any  resistance  to  the  invaders,  who  successively 
founded  Neontichos  and  Cyme,  though,  according  ta 
some  traditions,  there  existed  already  a  place  of  dot 
name,  so  called  from  Cyme,  one  of  the  Amazon*. 
(Strabo,  6S3  —  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.  Ki/io.)  Cymawai 
one  among  the  many  citiea  which  laid  claim  to  the 
honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Homer.  Hesiod'a  fa- 
ther was  born  in  this  place,  the  poet  himself,  how- 
ever, in  A  sera  in  Bosotia.  Epborut,  also,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  historians  of  Greece,  but  whose 
works  are  unfortunately  lost,  was  a  native  of  Cyan. 
And  yet  thia  city,  notwithstanding  the  celebrity  it  de- 
rived from  the  birth  of  such  talented  individuals,  wu 
by  no  means  generally  famed  for  the  genius  and  wit  of 
its  citizens.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  proverbially 
taxed  with .  stupidity  and  slowness  of  apprehension. 
(Strabo,  622  —  Suid:,  'Ovo?  tif  Kvuaiovc.— Pitt., 
Vit.  Cat.,  e.  61.) — In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  Cynu 
Buffered,  in  common  with  the  other  citiea  of  Asia, 
from  the  terrible  earthquake  which  desolated  that 
province.  (Taeit.,  Ann.,  2,  47.)  Ita  site  is  near  the 
Turkiah  village  of  Sanderly.  D'Anville  is  in  favonr 
of  Nemourt,  but  this  is  more  probably  the  ancient 
Myrina.  (Mannert'e  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  390  — 
Cramer's  Aria  Minor,  v»l.  i.,  p.  147,  seqq.) 

Ctmothok,  one  of  the  Nereides,  represented  by 
Virgil  as  assisting  the  Trojans,  with  Triton,  after  the 
storm  with  which  JSolos-,  at  the  request  of  Juno,  had 
afflicted  the  fleet.  (JEn.,  1,  148. — Hesiod,  Tktog., 
245.) 

CrNitraiaus,  an  Athenian,  celebrated  for  his  extraor- 
dinary courage.  He  was  brother  to  the  poet  jEschy- 
lus.  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  pursued  the 
flying  Persians  to  their  ships,  and  seized  one  of  their 
vessels  with  his  right  hand,  which  was  immediately 
severed  by  the  enemy.  Upon  this  he  seized  the  Tea- 
sel with  his  left  hand,  and  when  he  had  lost  that  also, 
he  still  kept  his  hold  with  his  teeth.  Herodotus  merely 
relates  that  he  seized  one  of  the  Persian  vessels  by  the 
stern,  and  had  his  hand  cut  off  with  an  axe.  The  more 
detailed  account  ia  given  by  Justin.  Pbasis,  an  obscure 
painter,  represented  Cynsgrrus  with  both  his  hands, 
which  Cornelius  Longinus  made  the  subject  of  a  very 
neat  epigram,  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  (Hernial., 
6,  114.—  Justin,  2,  9.— Anthol.  Palat.,  vol  2,  p.  660, 
ei.  Jacobs  ) 

C ixxrmm,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  river  Cratin, 
near  the  northern  borders,  and  some  distance  to  the 
northwest  of  Cyllene.  It  had  been  united  to  the 
Achasan  league,  but  waa  betrayed  to  the  Italians  ia 
the  Social  War.  This  waa  effected  by  some  exiles, 
who,  on  their  return  to  their  native  cityf formed  a  pl« 
for  admitting  the  enemy  within  its  walls.  The  Ju- 
lians, accordingly,  having  crossed  into  Achaia  with  a 
considerable  force,  advanced  to  Cyneethai,  and  easily, 
scaled  die  walls ;  tbey  then  sacked  the  town  and  de-, 
atroyed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  not  sparing  even  those 
to  whose  treachery  they  were  indebted  for  their  suc- 
cess. Polybins  observes,  that  the  calamity  which  thot 
overwhelmed  the  Cynaethiana  was  considered  by  many 
as  a  just  punishment  for  their  depraved  and  immoral 
conduct,  their  city  forming  a  striking  exception  to  tb» 
estimable  character  of  the  Arcadians  in  general,  whu 
were  esteemed  a  pious,  humane,  and  social  people. 
Polybius  accounts  for  this  moral  phenomenon,  from 
the  neglect  into  which  music  had  fallen  among  the 
Cynajthians.  Alt  the  towns  of  Arcadia,  save  thia  single 
one,  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  the  science,  deem- 
ing it  a  necessary  branch  of  education,  on  the  principU 
that  its  influence  waa  beneficial  in  humanizing  the 
character  and  refining  the  manners  of  the  people 
The  historian  adds,  that  amch  was  the  abhonenc 
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mdoced  in  Arcadia  by  the  conduct  of  the  Cynav 
thiuw,  that,  after  a  great  massacre  which  took  piece 
among  them,  many  of  the  towns  refused  to  receive 
their  deputies,  and  the  Mantinaeans,  who  allowed  them 
t  passage  through  their  city,  thought  it  necessary  to 
perform  lustra  1  htea  and  expiatory  sacrifices  in  every 
pin  of  [heir  territory.  Cynasthos  was  bunted  by  the 
JStolians  on  their  retreat  from  Arcadia  (Poiyb.,  i,  19, 
aaj?.),  but  was  probably  restored,  as  it  still  existed  in 
the  time  of  Pauaaniae.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Grace, 
vat  3,  p.  31V.)  Pynaibai  is  sopposed  to  have  stood 
atar  the  modern  town  of  Cnlahryta,  though  there  are 
oo  remains  of  antiquity  discernible  near  that  place. 
(AseWT*  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  U7—GeU'e  lit*,  of  Mo- 
rat,  p.  131.) 

Crush  or  Cranrrcs  (KvMprux  or  Kvvwrrr),  ac- 
aording  to  Herodotus  (2,  33),  the  moat  western  in- 
habitants of  Europe,  living  beyond  the  Celt*.  Man- 
sot,  following  the  authority  of  Avienua  (Oro  Mtsrit., 
v.  200),  makes  them  to  have  been  artaate  in  Spain,  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  Ansa,  and  their  western  limit  to 
have  corresponded  with  the  modern  Faro  in  Algarve, 
while  their  eastern  was  the  bay  and  islands  formed  by 
the  email  riven  (Mai  and  Ttnto.  (Compare  Lurcher, 
But.  CBerodoU.—Tab.  Oeogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  189  — 
Wert,  Geogr.,  vol  S,  p.  347,  Sbl.—AUxnert,  Gt- 
ogr.y  vol.  1,  p.  236  )  Niebufar,  however,  is  of  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.  "Still  more  absurd,"  observes  he, 
"than  Una  identification  of  the  Celts  of  Herodotus 
with  the  Cehici,  is  the  notion  that  the  Cynetes,  who, 
by  ma  account,  dwelt  still  farther  west,  being  the  most 
remote  people  in  that  part  of  Europe,  were  the  inhab- 
itants of  Algarve,  merely  because  this  district,  on  ac- 
count of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  which  projects  iu  the  shape 
of  a  wedge,  was  called  Ouneut  by  the  Romans,  and 
asaortmaately  may,  from  its  true  situation,  be  consid- 
ered the  westernmost  country  in  Una  direction.  As 
in  historical  geography  we  are  not  to  look  tor  the 
ska  to  the  west  of  tlx 


Cells  to  the  west  of  the  Iberi,  so  the  Cynetea  are  not 
to  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  Celts ;  yet  assuredly 
they  are  not  s  fabulous  people,  but  one  which  dwelt  st 
a  very  great  distance  beyond  the  Celts,  and,  therefore, 
probably  in  the  north ;  for,  the  more  distant  the  object 
was,  the  farther'it  naturally  diverged  from  the  truth." 
{Nubah'*  Geography  of  Herodotus,  p.  13.) 

Cmfci,  a  sect  of  philosophers,  so  called  either  from 
CyBosargee,  where  Antoinettes,  the  founder  of  the 
sret,  lectured, or  from  the  Greek  term  svuv,  "a  dig," 
is  allaeiori  to  the  marling  humour  of  their  master. 
Una  sect  is  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  school 
of  philosophers  as  an  institution  of  manners.  It  was 
fanned  rather  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  remedy 
for  the  moral  disorders  of  luxury,  ambition,  and  ava- 
rice, than  with  a  view  to  establish  any  new  theory  of 
speculative  opinions.  The  sole  end  of  the  Cynic  phi- 
losophy was  to  subdue  the  passions,  and  produce  sim- 
plicity of  maimers.  Hence  the  coarseness  of  their 
outward  attire,  their  haughty  contempt  of  external 
good,  and  patient  endurance  of  external  ill.  The  rig- 
orous discipline  of  the  first  Cynics,  however,  degen- 
erated afterward  into  the  most  absurd  severity.  The 
Cynic  renounced  every  kind  of  scientific  pursuit,  in 
order  to  attend  solely  to  the  cultivation  of  virtuous 
habits.  The  sect  fell  gradually  into  disesteem  and 
contempt,  and  many  gross  sod  disgraceful  tales  were 
propagated  respecting  them.  (Vt2.  Antisthenes  and 
Diogenes. — Enfield's  Hilton  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1, 
p.  301,  seqq. —  Tcmeman,  Grundrise  itr  Getck.  der 
PkU.,  p.  113.) 

Crimea,  a  daughter  of  Archidsmus,  king  of  Sparta, 
who  was  the  first  female  that  ever  turned  her  attention 
to  the  training  of  steeds,  and  the  first  that  obtained  a 
prize  at  the  Olympic  games.    (Ptauan.,  3,  8.) 

Ctxo,  the  wife  of  a  herdsman,  and  toe  one  who 
nurtured  and  brought  up  Cyrus  the  Gresl,  when  ex- 
posed in  infancy.    (Haydot ,  1,  110.)   Her  name,  in 


the  Median  language,  was  Spaco,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, who  makes  Cvno  the  Greek  translation  of  it, 
from  kvuv,  "  a  dag,*"  and  adds  that  it  signified,  in  the 
Median  tongue,  a  female  dog.  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  dialect  of  the  Medea  and  Persian*  was 
the  same.  In  such  remains  aa  we  have  of  the  Per- 
sian language,  Burton  and  Re  land  have  not  been  able 
to  discover  any  term  like  this.  Nevertheless,  Lefevre 
affirmed  that  the  Hyrcaniana,  a  people  in  subjection 
to  the  Persians,  called,  even  iu  his  time,  a  dog  by  the 
word  apse.  On  what  authority  he  makes  this  asser- 
tion is  not  known.  Foster,  in  his  letter  to  Michaeiia 
upon  the  origin  of  the  Chaldees,  thinks  that  he  detects 
a  resemblance  between  the  Median  Spaco  and  the  Sla- 
vonic SoboJso,  which  has  the  same  meaning.  (Com- 
pare Miclioilis,  SptcUegwm,  vol.  2,  p.  99.)  Some  of 
the  Greek  grammarians  cite  the  word  oirof .  as  signi- 
fying "a  dog,"  among  the  Persians.  (Slruve,  Spe- 
cial. Quasi.,  p.  14,  not.) 

CtnosceprIljb,  eminences  in  Thessaly,  southeast 
of  Pharaalua,  Where  the  Romans,  under  T.  Quincttus 
Flamininus,  gained  a  victory  ever  Philip,  king  of  Mace- 
don,  and  put  an  end  to  the  first  Macedonian  war. 
(.Strabo,  441.— Lor.,  33.  6.— Poh/b.,  Fragm.,  18,  3, 
10.)  They  are  described  by  Plutarch  aa  bills  of  small 
arse,  with  sharp  tops ;  and  the  name  properly  belong* 
to  those  tops,  from  their  resemblance  to  the  heads  of 
dogs  (*w*>  Ket^aXal.—PhU.,  Vit.  Ftamtn.)  Sir  W. 
Gell,  in  describing  the  route  between  Larissa  and 
Velestino,  the  ancient  Pheras,  observes,  that  Oynoe- 
cepfaala  waa  in  the  range  of  hills  which  separate  the 
plain  of  Larissa  from  that  of  Pharsalia.  (Jim.,  p.  268. 
-—Compare  Pouquemlle,  vol.  3,  p.  390  ) 

CvMooapaiLi,  a  nation  of  India,  who  were  said  to 
have  the  beads  of  dogs,  whence  their  name.  ( Ctcsias, 
bid.,  33.— Aul.  Gett.,  9,  t.—M^an,  Nat.  An.,  4, 46. 
—Diod.  Sie.,  3,  34.)  The  writer  last  quoted  speaks 
of  them  aa  resembling  human  beinga  of  deformed 
visage,  and  as  sending  forth  human  mutteringa.  It 
has  been  generally  sopposed,  that  the  Cynocephali  of 
antiquity  were  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  large 
ape  or  baboon.  Heeren,  however  (ideen,  1,  2,  p. 
689),  thinka,  that  Cteeias  refers,  in  fact,  to  the  Pariaa, 
or  lowest  caste  of  Hindoos  ;  and  that  the  appellation 
of  Cynocephali  is  a  figurative  allusion  to  their  degraded 
state.  Malte-Brun  also  thinka  that  the  narration  ol 
Cteaiaa  refers  to  some  actual  race  of  human  beings 
(Nomellts  Armales,  p.  856,  seqq. — Bohr,  ad  Ctes.,  p. 
321),  and  aoppoaes  that  a  black  face  is  meant,  who 
at  a  very  early  period  occupied  not  only  the  islanda  of 
the  Southern  Ocean,  but  the  interior  of  the  peninsula 
of  India  aa  far  aa  the  mountains,  and  alao  the  country 
around  the  sources  of  the  Indus.  He  calls  them 
"  Negrea  Oceaniques,  Haraforas,  ou  Alphuriens  de 
Borneo."  Biihr  seems  inclined  to  admit  this  hypothe- 
sis, but  maintains  that  more  or  leas  of  fable  must  have 
been  blended  with  it.  He  refers  to  the  Hindu  le- 
gends of  the  war  waged  by  Rama  with  the  nation  of 
apes  in  Ceylon,  and  to  the  bridge  built  by  apes,  con- 
necting that  island  with  the  peninsula  of  India. 
(Compare  the  plate  given  in  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  n. 
28,  and  the  remarks  of  Creuzer  himaelf,  vol  1,  p.  606, 
612.)  Some  inferior  race,  subdued  by  a  superior  one, 
is  evidently  meant. 

Ctnos,  a  town  of  Locris,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Opuntii,  and  their  principal  maritime  place.  Accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  traditions,  it  had  long  been  the 
residence  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha;  the  latter  waa 
even  said  to  have  been  interred  here.  (Strabo,  426. 
—Apollod.,  op.  Schol.  m  Prnd.,  01 ,  9,  65.)  The  ru- 
ins of  this  city  are  probably  those  which  have  been  ob- 
served near  the  email  village  of  Lebamtis,  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  and  other  travellers. 

CvMosaaoaa,  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  Athens, 
where  the  school  of  the  Cynics  was  held.  It  derived 
its  name  from  a  while  dog  (xvuv  apydr),  which,  when 
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Diomua  was  sacrificing  to  Hercules,  snatched  away 
part  of  the  victim.  It  was  adorned  with  several  tem- 
ples ;  tHat  if  Hercules  was  the  most  splendid.  The 
most  reina'kable  thing  in  it,  however,  was  the  Gym- 
nasium, where  all  strangers,  who  had  hut  one  parent 
an  Athenian,  had  to  perform  their  exercises,  because 
Hercules,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  bad  a  mortal 
for  his  mother,  and  was  not  properly  one  of  the  im- 
mortals. Cynoaarges  is  supposed  to  have  beeu  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  Mount  Anchesmus,  now  the  hill  of 
8t.  George.  (Potter,  Gr.  Ant.,  I,  B.—Cramer't  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  342.) 

Cynosseha  (the  dog's  tomb),  a  promontory  of  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus,  where  Hecuba  was  changed 
into  a  dog,  and  buried,  ((hid.  Met.,  13,  669. — 
Strabo,  595.— &AoJ.  Lac.,  315,  et  1176.)  Here  the 
Athenian  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Thrasybulus 
and  Thrasyllus,  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
allied  squadron  of  the  Peloponnesus,  towards  the  close 
of  the  war  with  that  country.  (Thucyd.,  8, 103,  seqq.) 
The  site  is  said  to  be  now  occupied  by  the  Turkish 
fortress  of  the  Dardanelles,  called  Kelidil-Bahar. 
(Chevalier,  Voyage  dam  la  Troade,  pt.  1,  p.  6.) 

Cynosuri,  I.  a  nymph  of  Ida  in  Crete,  one  of  the 
nurses  of  Jove.  She  was  changed  into  a  constellation. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Arctoa,  near  its 
close.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Attica,  formed  by  the 
range  ol  Pentelicns.  It  is  now  Cape  Cavala.  (Ptel., 
p.  86. — Said.,  ».  ».) — III.  A  promontory  of  Attica, 
facing  the  northeastern  extremity  of  Salamia.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  oracle  delivered  to  the  Athenians, 
prior  to  the  battle  of  Salamia.  (Herod.,  8,  76.— GeiT* 
Itin.,  p.  103.) 

Cynthia,  I.  a  female  name,  occurring  in  some  of 
the  ancient  poets.  (Propert.,  2,  33,  1. — Ovid,  Rem. 
Am.,  764,  <Stc  ) — II.  A  surname  of  Diana,  from  Mount 
Cynthus,  in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  she  was  born. 
— III.  A  name  given  to  the  island  of  Delos  itself. 
(Plin.,  4,  12.) 

Cynthids,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Mount  Cyn- 
thus, in  the  island  of  Delos,  where  he  was  born.  ( Vid. 
Cynthus.) 

Cynthos,  a  mountain  of  Delos,  which  raises  its 
barren  summit  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  plain. 
At  its  base  was  the  city  of  Delos.  The  modern  name 
is  Monte  Cintio.  On  this  mountain,  according  to  the 
poets,  Apollo  and  Diana  were  born,  and  hence  the 
epithets  of  Cynthius  and  Cynthia,  respectively  applied 
to  them.  (Strab,  485.— Plin.,  4, 12.— Virg.,  Geogr., 
3,  36.— Ovid,  Mel.,  6,  304.— Id.,  Put.,  8,  346,  dec.) 

Cynorii,  a  small  tribe  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  and  bordering  on  Laeo- 
nia,  Arcadia,  and  Argolis  properly  so  called.  They 
were  an  ancient  race,  accounted  indigenous  by  He- 
rodotus (8,  73),  who  also  styles  them  Ionians.  The 
possession  of  the  tract  of  country  which  they  occupied 
led  to  frequent  disputes  and  hostilities  between  the 
Spartans  and  Argives.  (/Wan.,  3,  2,  7. — Steph. 
Byz.,  s.  v.  Kvvovpa.)  As  early  as  the  time  of  .Eches- 
tratus  the  son  of  Agis,  the  first  king  of  Sparta,  the 
Cynurians  were  expelled  from  their  homes  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians, under  pretence  that  they  committed 
depredations  on  the  Spartan  territory.  (Pausan.,  loc. 
cit.) 

Cyparissje  or  Cyparissia,  I.  a  town  of  Messenia, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cyparissus,  and  on  the 
Sinus  Cyparissius.  The  river  and  gulf  are  now  called 
Arcadia  and  Gulf  of  Arcadia  respectively,  from  the 
modern  town  which  occupies  the  site  of  Cyparissia. 
(Strabo,  ZM.—Polyb.,  5,  92.)— II.  A  town  of  Laco- 
nia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Asopus.  The  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  modern  fortress  of  Rujri.no  or  Ram- 
pano,  sometimes  also  called  Castel  Kyparissi.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  194.) 

Cyparissus,  a  youth,  son  of  Telepbos  of  Cea,  be- 
loved by  Apollo.  He  slew,  by  mistake,  a  favourite 
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stag,  and,  amid  the  deep  sorrow  which  he  felt  lor  me 
loss  of  the  animal,  was  changed  into  a  cypress-tree. 
(Ovid,  Met,  10,  121,  seqq.) 

Cyprumos  (or  Thascius  Cecilius  Cyprianus),  one 
of  the  Latin  Fathers  of  the  church,  bora  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  in  Africa,  either 
at  Carthage,  or  some  place  in  its  vicinity.  According 
to  Gregory  Nazlanzen,  be  belonged  to  a  senatorial 
family  of  that  place.    His  name  previous  to  his  con 
version  was  Thascius  Cyprianus,  but  be  now  assumed 
the  additional  appellation  of  Cascilius,  tbo  name  of 
the  priest  by  whom  he  was  converted.   Cyprian  con- 
ducted himself  so  well  after  his  change  of  faith, 
that,  upon  the  death  of  Donatua,  bishop  of  Carthage, 
he  was  unanimously  chosen  to  succeed  him.  For 
nearly  two  years  he  managed  the  affaire  of  his  bish- 
opric in  tranquillity ;  but  in  251 ,  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Decian  persecution,  the  pagans  of  Car- 
thage, enraged  at  his  desertion  of  them,  demanded 
that  Cyprian  should  be  thrown  to  the  lions.  During 
the  storm  he  thought  it  prudent  to  withdraw,  on  which 
he  was  proscribed  by  government  and  bis  goods  were 
confiscated.    In  his  retirement,  which  lasted  fourteen 
months,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  letters  to  hn 
people  and  clergy,  and  to  the  Christians  at  Rome,  ex- 
horting them  to  remain  steadfast  in  their  faith.  On 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Decius,  Cyprian  returned  to 
Carthage,  and  held  different  councils  for  regulating  the 
affairs  of  the  church  and  a  number  of  points  relating 
to  ecclesiastical  discipline.    One  subject  of  much  con- 
tention was  the  validity  of  the  baptism  of  heretics. 
Cyprian  maintained,  that  all  baptism  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church  was  null  and  void,  and  that  all  who  came  ore 
from  heresies  to  the  church  ought  to  be  baptised  again. 
He  was  supported  by  the  African  bishops,  but  opposed 
by  Stephen,  bisbop  of  Rome.    In  257  the  persecution 
was  renewed  by  order  of  the  Emperors  Valerian  and 
Gallienus,  and  Cyprian  was  summoned  before  Aspaaint 
Patemus,  proconsul  of  Africa,  and,  remaining  firm  is 
his  faith,  was  banished  to  Curubis,  a  town  twelw 
leagues  from  Carthage,  where  he  employed  himself  a 
writing  letter*  to  the  persecuted  Christiana,  exhorting 
them  to  cheer  their  spirits  and  persevere  in  their  reli- 
gion.   At  the  end  of  eleven  months  M  was  recalled  te 
Carthage  by  Galerius  Maximus,  a  new  proconsul.  On 
his  return,  finding  that  orders  were  issued  to  cany  hue 
before  the  proconsul,  who  was  then  at  Utica,  and 
wiahing  to  suffer  martyrdom  before  the  eye*  of  his  owt 
church,  he  retired  to  a  place  of  temporary  concealment, 
from  which  he  emerged  to  give  his  hut  testimony  t> 
the  truth  of  his  religion  on  the  return  of  Galerioa  tc 
Carthage.    Being  apprehended,  he  was  desired  by  us 
magistrate  to  obey  the  imperial  edict,  and  to  sacrifice 
to  the  god* ;  and,  on  his  preremptory  refusal,  be  wet 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded.    This  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  a  place  called  Sezti,  near  the  city  of  Carthage 
in  the  year  258,  where  Cyprian  submitted  to  hie  fan 
with  firmness  and  cheerfulness.    As  a  bishop,  he  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  his  office  with  prudence,  fidelity, 
and  affection,  and  with  a  degree  of  modesty  and  h» 
mility  which  much  endeared  him  to  his  flock.  As  > 
writer,  he  ia  correct,  pure,  and  eloquent,  with  muck 
force  and  argumentative  skill.    According  to  Eresmoa, 
he  is  the  only  African  writer  who  attained  to  the  native 
purity  of  the  Latin  tongue.    His  works  consist  of 
treatises  on  various  subjects ;  some  being  defences  of 
Christianity  against  the  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  others 
on  Christian  morality  and  the  discipline  of  the  church. 
The  best  editions  are;'  that  of  Erasmus  in  1530 ;  of 
Rigaltius,  Parts,  1648 ;  of  Bishop  Fell,  st  Oxfmi 
1662,  with  the  Annalea  Cyprianici  of  Bisbop  Pearson 
prefixed ;  and  that  of  Father  Maran,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  at  Paris,  17x7. 
They  were  translated  into  English,  with  notes,  by  Mar- 
shal, in  1717.    (Dupm,  vol.  1,  p.  149,  seqq.— Fabric., 
1  Bibl.  Lot.,  vol.  3,  p.  377,  seqq.—Btogr.  Una.,  «« 
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W,  pL  397,  atqq. — Rtltberg,  Cyprian  darguttlU,  <3tc. 
Giumg..  1831,  8vo  —  Bahr,  Chrutiwh-Mom.  TheaL, 
p.  60,  seqq.) 

Cyphos,  a  Urge  island  of  the  Mediterranean,  south 
of  Cilicin  and  went  of  Syria.    Like  every  other  isle  in 
the  Grecian  seas,  it  appears  la  have  borne  several  ap- 
pellations in  remote  ages,  but  many  of  these  are  only 
poetical,  and  rest  on  dubious  aad  obscure  authority. 
Those  which  occur  moat  commonly  are  Spheeia,  Ce- 
nsus, and  Cryptus,  for  which  fanciful  etymologies  are 
adduced  by  Stephanas  of  Byzantium,  EusUthius,  and 
authorities  compiled  by  Meursius :  that  of  Cy- 
,  which  finally  pre  railed  over  every  other,  ia  also 
ascertain ;  but  the  notion  which  derives  it  from  the 
shrub  cypress  is  probably  the  most  correct ;  and  Bo- 
ehari,  whose  Phoenician  analogies  rest  hare  on  safer 
ground,  insists  strongly  en  its  validity.    {Gcagr.  Sacr., 
p.  373.)    Cyprus  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  (654),  or, 
rather,  Timasus,  whom  be  quotes,  as  the  third  in  extent 
of  the  seven  Mediterranean  isles,  which  he  classes  in 
the  following  order :  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Crete, 
Eubrea,  Corsica,  and  Lesbos.    According  to  ancient 
measurements,  its  circuit  « mounted  to  3430  stadia, 
including  the  sinaosities  of  the  coast.    Its  greatest 
length  ham  west -to  east,  between  Cape  Acs  mas  and 
the  little  islands  called  Clides,  was  reckoned  st  1400 
stadia.    The  interior  of  Cyprus  is  mountainous;  a 
ndge  being  drawn  across  the  entire  length  of  the  island, 
bam  Cape  Acamss  on  the  west,  to  that  of  Dinar*  turn 
m  the  opposite  direction  ;  it  attains  the  highest  eleva- 
tion near  the  central  region,  and  was  ancientry  called 
Olympus-    This  physical  conformation  precludes  the 
BMCeoce  of  any  considerable  rivers.    There  are  no 
kites,  bnt  some  salt  marshes  on  the  coast.  Cyprus 
yielded  to  no  other  island  in  fertility,  since  it  produced 
excellent  wine  and  oil,  and  abundance  of  wheat  and 
various  fruits.    There  waa  also  a  great  supply  of  timber 
far  building  ships.    (Strabo,  684.)   Its  mineral  pro- 
ductions wen  likewise  very  rich,  especially  copper, 
stand  at  Tamssus,  and  supposed  to  be  ' alluded  to  in 
the  Odyssey.    The  fust  inhabitants  of  this  island  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  come  from  Phoenicia  ;  and 
vat,  that  the  Cyprians  spoke  a  language  different  from 
the  Phoenicians  and  peculiar  to  themselves,  is  evident 
bom  the  scattered  glosses  preserved,  by  the  lexicog- 
caubera  and  grammarians.    One  thing  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  of  the  ceremonies  and  religious 
rates  observed  by  the  Cyprians,  with  respect  to  Venus 
and  Adonis,  were  without  doubt  borrowed  from  Pbos- 
sacra.   Venus,  in  feet,  was  the  principal  deity  of  the 
smsjtH.  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  Cyprians  were, 
m  consequence,  s  sensual  and  licentious  people.  Pros- 
usartkm  was  sanctioned  by  the  laws  (Herod.,  1,  199. 
—  A/hmrat,  12,  p.  516),  and  hired  Batterers  and  pro- 
fessed sycophants  attended  on  the  luxurious  princes  of 
toe  land.    (Cleorek.,  am.  Athen.,  6,  p.  255.)   Never - 
theses*,  literature  and  the  arts  flourished  here  to  a  cen- 
sieterable  extent,  even  at  an  early  period,  as  the  name 
of  the  Cypria  Carolina,  ascribed  by  some  to  Homer, 
•efficiently  attests.    (Herod  ,  2,  IW.—Athemau,  16, 
pv  682.)   The  island  of  Cyprus  is  still  fensed  for  its 
fertility.    The  most  valuable  production  at  present  is 
cotton.   The  French  also  send  thither  for  turpentine, 
building  timber,  oranges,  and  particularly  Cyprus  wine. 
Hyacinths,  anemonies,  ranunculuses,  and  the  single 
and  doable  narcissus,  grow  here  without  cultivation. 
They  deck  the  mountains,  and  give  the  country  the 
appearance  of  an  immense  flower-garden.    But  agri- 
culture is  neglected,  and  an  unwholesome  atmosphere 
infects  some  districts  where  the  method  of  draining 
the  stagnant  water  is  unknown.  (Malte-Brun,  Geogr., 
vol  2,  p.  88,  Am.  ed.—Cramer'M  Amu  Minor,  vol.  2, 
p  366,  ttqq.) 

Cyfsblos,  T.  son  of  Eetion,  and  a  native  of  Corinth, 
who  attained  to  the  sovereign  power  in  that  city  about 
«60  B.C.   The  Heradide  clan  of  the  Bacchiadas  bad 
Eta 


previously  changed  the  original  constitution  ol  Connth 
into  an  oligarchy,  by  keeping  themselves  distinct,  in 
the  manner  of  a  caste,  from  all  other  families,  and 
slene  furnished  the  city  with  the  annual  prytanes  or 
ohief  magistrates.  Cypselua,  although  connected  on 
the  mother's  side  with  the  Bacchiadas,  overcame,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  lower  orders,  the  oligarchs,  now 
become  odious  through  their  luxury  and  insolence 
(JEium,  V.  K,  1,  19),  and,  from  the  inability  of  toe 
people  to  govern  themselves,  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Corinth.  However  violently  the  Corinthian  orator  in 
Herodotus  (5,  91)  accuses  this  sovereign,  the  judg- 
ment of  antiquity  in  general  was  widely  different.  Cyp- 
setoa  was  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  reigned  without  a 
body-guard,  and  never  forgot  that  he  rose  from  being  a 
demagogue  to  the  throne.  Herodotus  informs  us  ((. 
«.)  that  an  oracle  had  been  given  to  the  parents  of 
Cypselua,  before  the  birth  of  the  latter,  intimating  that 
the  offspring  of  their  union  would  overthrow  the  ex- 
isting authority  at  Corinth ;  and  that  the  Bacchiadas 
happening  to  hear  of  this,  and  comparing  it  with  an- 
other response  which  had  been  given  onto  their  own 
family,  sent  certain  of  their  number  to  destroy  Cypse- 
lua shortly  after  he  was  born.  His  mother,  however, 
saved  bis  life  by  hiding  him  in  a  coffer  or  chest  (anraV- 
ei«),  from  which  circumstance  be  obtained  his  name 
(K«y>eAoc).  His  descendants,  the  Cypaelidae,  conse- 
crated at  Olympia,  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  a  richly 
adorned  coffer,  in  commemoration  of  the  escape  of 
their  progenitor,  an  elaborate  account  of  which  offer- 
ing is  given  by  Pausanias  (6, 17,  teqq.).  This  was  not, 
however,  the  coffer  in  which  Cypselua  himself  had  been 
preserved.  (Compere  Vaickenaer,  ad  Herod.,  I.  «., 
and  consult,  on  the  subject  of  the  coffer  of  Cypselua, 
Miiller,  ArchaoL  der  Kuiut.  p.  37. — Heyne,  Her  den 
Katten  dee  Kypeehu;  erne  Vorlenmg,  1770, 4to. — Be- 
terizume  delta  Casta  it  Cipaelo,  da  See.  Ciampi,  Pita, 
1814. — Qottremere-de- Qmncy,  Jap.  Olymp.,  p.  134. 
—Siebelit,  AmaUhto,  vol.  3,  p.  257.— Thicrtek,  Bpo- 
ehen,  p.  169.)  Cromer  and  BShr  think,  that  the  his- 
tory of  Cypseios,  if  such  a  person  ever  reigned  st 
Corinth,  has  received  a  colouring  from  the  fsbles  rel- 
ative to  Hercules,  Baoehns,  and  Osiris.  (Creuxer, 
Comment.  Herod.,  p.  63,  saw/. — Btkr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e. — 
Compare  Miiller,  Doriana,  vol.  1,  p.  187,  icq.)  Cyp- 
selua was  succeeded  by  his  son  Periander. — II.  The 
elder  son  of  Periander,  incapacitated  from  succeeding 
him  by  mental  alienation. — III.  A  king  of  Arcadia, 
who  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Cresphontes,  the 
Heraclide,  and  thua  saved  his  dominions  from  the  sway 
of  the  Dorians  when  they  invaded  the  Peloponnesus. 
( Pauaan,  8,  6.) 

CvatNAfcA,  a  country  of  Africa,  east  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor,  and  west  of  Marmarica.  It  corresponds  with 
the  modern  Botch.  Cyrenatea  was  considered  by  the 
Greeks  ss  a  sort  of  terrestrial  paradise.  This  was 
partly  owing  to  the  force  of  contrast,  as  all  the  rest  of 
the  African  coast  along  the  Mediterranean,  from  Car- 
thage to  the  Nile,  waa  a  barren,  sandy  waste,  and  partly 
to  the  actual  fertility  of  Cyronaica  itself.  It  waa  ex- 
tremely well  watered,  and  the  inhabitants,  according 
to  Herodotus  (4,  199),  employed  eight  months  in  cot 
lecting  the  productions  of  the  land:  the  maritime  places  . 
first  yielded  their  fruits,  then  the  second  region,  which 
they  called  the  hills,  and  lastly  those  of  the  highest 
part  inland.  One  of  the  chief  natural  productions  of 
Cyrenaica  was  an  herb  called  ailphium,  a  kind  of  laser- 
pitium  or  asssfoetida.  It  waa  fattening  for  cattle,  ren- 
dering their  fleah  also  tender,  snd  wss  a  useful  aperient 
for  man.  From  its  jnire,  too,  when  kneaded  with  clay, 
a  powerful  antiseptic  was  obtained.  The  ailphium 
formed  a  great  article  of  trade,  and  at  Rome  the  com- 
position above  mentioned  sold  for  its  weight  in  silver. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  silphinm  appeared  always 
on  the  medals  of  Cyrene.  Its  culture  was  neglected 
however,  when  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the 
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country,  and  pasturage  was  more  attended  to.  Cap- 
tain Beechy,  in  the  course  of  his  travels  through  this 
region,  noticed  a  plant  about  three  feet  in  height,  very 
much  resembling  the  hemlock  or  wild  carrot.  He  was 
told,  that  it  was  uerially  fatal  to  the  camels  who  ate  of 
it,  and  that  its  juice  was  so  acrid  as  to  fester  the  flesh, 
if  at  all  excoriated.  He  supposes  it  to  be  the  silphium. 
Delia  Cella  describes,  apparently,  the  same  production 
as  an  umbelliferous  plant,  with  compound,  indented 
leaves,  fleshy,  delicate,  and  shining,  without  any  involu- 
crum ;  the  fruit  being  somewhat  flattened,  surmounted 
by  three  ribs,  and  furnished  all  round  with  a  membrane 
«s  glossy  as  silk  (p.  128).  Captain  Smith  succeeded 
n  bringing  over  a  specimen  of  the  plant,  which  is  said 
to  be  now  thriving  in  Devonshire.  (Bcechy,.p.  410, 
stqq)  M.  Pacho  says,  that  the  Arabs  call  it  deriat ; 
and  he  proposes  to  class  the  plant  as  a  species  of  la- 
aerwort,  under  the  name  of  laserpitium  deriat.  It 
seems  to  resemble  the  Itutryitvim  fendaceum  of  Lin- 
imsus. — Cyrenai'ca  was  called  Pentapolis,  from  its  hav- 
ing five  cities  of  note  in  it,  Cyrene,  Barce,  Ptolemaie, 
Berenice,  and  Tauchira.  All  of  these  exist  at  the 
present  day  under  the  form  of  towns  or  villages,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  their  names  are  scarcely  changed 
from  what  we  may  suppose  the  pronunciation  to  have 
been  among  the  Greeks.  They  are  now  called  Ku- 
rin,  Barca,  ToUamata,  Berate,  and  Taukera. — Some 
farther  remarks  upon  the  district  of  Cyrenai'ca  will  be 
found*  under  the  head  of  Cyrene,  being  blended  with 
the  history  of  that  city  as  its  capital.  For  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  silphium,  see  the  36th  volume  of  the 
Ximoirts  it  fAcadem.  da  Belles  Lettret,  p.  18,  and 
for  some  valuable  observations  respecting  Cyrenai'ca, 
consult  the  work  of  M.  Pacho,  Relation  d'un  Voy- 
age data  la  Marmariquc,  la  Cyrenaique,  dec.,  Parte, 
1828, 4to. 

CtibnaIci,  a  sect  of  philosophers  who  followed  the 
doctrines  of  Aristippus,  and  whose  name  was  derived 
from  their  founder's  having  been  a  native  of  Cyrene, 
and  from  their  school's  having  been  established  in  this 
place.  Aristippus  made  the  eummum  boimm  and  the 
riXof  of  man  to  consist  in  enjoyment,  accompanied  by 
good  taste  and  freedom  of  mind,  to  Kpareiv  koX  inj 
firraodai  niavav  Aptorov,  ov  to  fiy  xpnoSai.  (Diog. 
Inert ,  2,  75.)  Happiness,  said  the  Cyrenai'cs,  con- 
sists, not  in  tranquillity  or  indolence,  but  in  a  pleas- 
ing agitation  of  the  mind  or  in  active  enjoyment. 
Pleasure  is  the  ultimate  object  of  human  pursuit ;  it 
is  only  in  subserviency  to  this  that  Jame,  friendship, 
and  even  virtue  are  to  be  desired.  All  crimes  are 
venial,  because  never  committed  but  through  the  im- 
mediate impulse  of  passion.  Nothing  is  just  or  un- 
just by  nature,  but  by  custom  and  law.  The  business 
of  philosophy  is  to  regulate  the  senses  in  that  manner 
which  will  render  them  most  productive  of  pleasure. 
Since,  then,  pleasure  is  to  be  derived,  not  from  the  past 
or  the  future,  but  the  present,  a  wise  man  will  take  care 
to  enjoy  the  present  hour,  and  will  be  indifferent  to  life 
■or  death.  Such  were  the  tenets  of  the  CyrenvVc  school. 
The  short  duration  of  this  sect  was  owing,  in  part,  to 
the  remote  distance  of  Cyrene  from  Greece,  the  chief 
seat  of  learning  and  philosophy  ;  in  part  to  the  un- 
'  branded  latitude  which  these  philosophers  allowed 
themselves  in  practice  as  well  as  opinion ;  and  in  part 
to  the  rise  of  the  Epicurean  sect,  which  taught  the  doc- 
trine of  pleasure  in  a  more  philosophical  form.  (En- 
field's History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p.  197. — Tenne- 
mam's  Manual,  p.  101,  Johnson's  trantl.) 

Cyrbnb,  I.  the  daughter  of  the  river  Peneus,  be- 
loved by  Apollo.   The  god  carried  her  in  his  golden 
chariot  over  the  sea,  to  that  part  of  Africa  called  after- 
ward Cyrena'ica,  where  she  bore  him  a  son  named  Aris- 
tetus.    (Ptnd.,  Pyth.,  9,  90,  seqq.—Heyne,  ad  Virg., ; 
Georg.,  4,  321.) — II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  on  ; 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  capital  of  Cyrena'ica,  and  \ 
to  the  west  of  Egypt.   The  foundation  of  this  place  ' 
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dates  as  far  back  aa  the  87th  Olympiad  (about  B.C. 
628),  when,  according  to  Herodotus,  a  colony  of 
Greeks  from  Thera,  under  Battus,  were  conducted  by 
the  Libyan  Nomades  to  this  delightful  spot,  theo  call, 
ed  I  rasa.  In  the  neighbourhood  was  a  copious  spring 
of  excellent  water,  which  the  Dorian  colonists  are  sa3 
to  have  called  the  fountain  of  Apollo,  and  to  ban 
named  Cyra  (Kvpa),  having  in  this,  most  probably,  giv- 
en a  Greek  form  to  some  appellation  in  use  among 
the  natives.  From  Kvpa  arose  the  name  of  the  plica, 
Kvpdva,  which,  substituting  the  Ionic  for  the  Doric 
form,  became  Kvovvf?,  or  Cyrene.  (CaUim.  H.  a 
Apoll.,  Sa—Eustath.,  ad  Dioms.  Ptrieg.,  SIS.— 
Spanheim,  ad  CaUim.,  I.  e.)  The  poetic  account, 
which  makes  Aristcus  to  have  been  the  founder  of  tb> 
city,  and  to  have  named  it  after  his  mother,  the  nymph 

Cyrene,  is,  of  course,  purely  fabulous  After  the  u- 

rivalof  Battus  in  this  quarter,  other  migrations  from 
Greece  also  took  place ;  and  the  colonists  bad  become 
strong  enough,  under  their  third  sovereign,  to  make 
war  upon  their  Libyan  neighbours,  and  even  to  defeat 
an  army  of  Egyptian  auxiliaries,  which  Apries  (Pha- 
raoh Hophra)  had  sent  to  their  assistance.  (Herodel., 
4,  160.)  The  state  of  Barca  was  founded  by  a  divi- 
sion of  the  colonists,  headed  by  the  brother  of  tot 
king  (Arcesilaus  III.),  who,  having  abjured  his  author- 
ity, left  Cyrene  with  his  followers.  A  civil  war  en- 
sued, followed  by  the  usual  consequences,  an  appli- 
cation to  the  neighbouring  states  for  foreign  aid,  the 
eventual  ruin  of  one  party,  and  the  loss  of  independence 
by  the  other.  At  first  the  Barceans  appear  to  haw 
had  the  advantage ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  a  fourth  Ai- 
cesilaus,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  the  sovereign 
of  Barca,  a  popular  insurrection  took  place,  in  whin 
both  monarch*  were  assassinated.  The  mother  of  the 
Cyrenean  king,  Queen  Pheretime,  fled  to  Egypt,  and 
invoked  the  aid  of  Aryander,  the  Persian  viceroy  un- 
der Darius  Hystaspes,  who  readily  espoused  her  cause. 
Barca,  after  a  long  siege,  fell  through  treachery,  and 
waa  plundered  by  the  Persians  ;  while  the  vengeance 
of  the  queen  was  glutted  in  the  massacre  of  all  who 
had  been  concerned  m  the  insurrection.  After  tine 
we  hear  no  more  of  Barca  aa  a  separate  state.  In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  Cyrene  was  a  republic ;  and  this  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  form  of  government  at  the  era 
of  the  memorable  dispute  recorded  by  Sallust,  between 
the  Cyreneans  and  the  Carthaginians,  relative  to  their 
respective  limits.  (Vxd.  Phflssni.)  Cyrene  subse- 
quently fell  under  the  power  of  the  Carthaginian, 
and  was  comprised,  with  Egypt  and  Libya,  in  the 
viceroyalty  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  whose  brother  Mages 
ruled  Cyrene  for  fifty  years.  It  continued  to  form  put 
of  the  empire  of  the  Ptolemies  till  it  was  made  ottt 
by  Ptolemy  Physcon  to  his  illegitimate  son  Apkm. 
During  a  reign  of  twenty-one  years,  daring  wnica 
Egypt  was  a  prey  to  intestine  disturbances,  Apioa 
maintained  peace  and  tranquillity  in  his  dominion, 
and  on  his  death  bequeathed  Cyrenai'ca  to  the  Rfr 
mana.  The  senate  accepted  the  bequest,  but  allowed 
the  cities  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which 
opened  the  way  for  fresh  discord ;  and  the  anarchy 
was  terminated,  twenty  years  after  the  death  of  Ap>°" 
(B.C.  76),  by  the  reduction  of  the  whole  of  Cyrenaica 
to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  it  was  united  with  Crete  in  one  govern- 
ment. The  most  flouriahing  period  of  Cyrene  was 
probably  that  of  the  Ptolemaic  dynasty,  and  of  the  pre- 
ceding two  or  three  centuries,  when  Grecian  art  was 
in  the  highest  perfection ;  to  which  period  we  mar  as- 
sign the  Doric  temples  and  other  monuments,  which 
are  decidedly  of  au  early  style.  The  philosophy  and 
literature  of  Greece  were  diligently  cultivated  at  Cy- 
rene, and  this  city  gave  birth  to  Aristippus,  the  found- 
er of  the  licentious-sect  distinguished  by  the  name  ot 
Cyronai'c.  It  was  the  birthplace  also  of  the  poet  CiHim- 
achus,  of  Eratosthenes  tho  historian,  and  Corncadf* 
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the  sophist.   Numbers  of  Jews  appear  to  have  settled 
in  Cjrenaica,  even  prior  to  the  Christian  era.   It  was 
t  Jew  of  Cyrene  whom  the  Roman  soldiers  compell- 
ed to  bear  one  end  of  oar  Saviour's  cross.  {Matt., 
17,  32. — Mark,  16,  31.)    Cjrenean  Jews  were  pres- 
ent it  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  the  Pentecost ;  some 
of  them  took  part  with  their  Alexandrean  brethren  in 
disputing  against  the  proto-martyf  Stephen  ;  and  Chris- 
tian Jews  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  fleeing  from  the  per- 
secution of  their  intolerant  brethren,  were  the  first 
preachers  of  Christianity  to  the  Greeks  of  Antioch. 
( AcU,  2, 10  ;  6,  9  ;  1 1 ,  SO.)    That  Cyrene  continued 
to  nourish  under  the  Romans,  may  be  inferred  as  well 
km  some  Latin  inscriptions  as  from  the  style  of  many 
of  the  architectural  remains.    To  what  circumstance 
its  desertion  is  attributable,  does  not  appear  ;  but  in 
the  fifth  century  it  had  become  a  mass  of  ruin.    It  is 
so  described  by  Synesius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Tbeodosius  the  younger.    The  wealth  and  honours  of 
Cyrene  were  transferred  to  the  episcopal  city  of  Ptol- 
emus.   The  final  eztirpauon.of  the  Greek  colonies  of 
Cyrenaica  dates,  however,  from  the  destructive  inva- 
sion of  the  Persian  Chosroes,  who,  about  6 16,  overran 
Syria  and  Egypt,  and  he  advanced  ss  far  westward  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli    The  Saracens  comple- 
ted the  work  of  destruction,  and  for  seven  centuries 
this  once  fertile  and  populous  region  has  been  lost  to 
civilization,  to  commerce,  and  almost  to  geographical 
knowledge.  For  three  parte  of  the  year  Cyrene  is 
untenanted,  except  by  jackals  and  hyenas,  and  during 
the  fourth,  wandering  Bedouins,  too  indolent  to  as- 
cend the  higher  range  of  hills,  pitch  their  tents  chiefly 
on  the  low  grounds  to  the  southward  of  the  summit  on 
winch  the  city  ia  built.    The  situation  of  Cyrene  is 
described  by  modern  travellers  as  singularly  beautiful. 
It  is  built  on  the  edge  of  a  range  of  hills,  rising  about 
800  feet  above  a  fine  sweep  of  high  table-land,  form- 
ing the  summit  of  a  lower  chain,  to  which  it  descends 
by  a  series  of  terraces.    The  elevation  of  the  lower 
chain  may  be  estimated  at  1000  feet ;  so  that  Cyrene 
stands  about  1800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  of 
which  it  commands  an  extensive  view  over  the  table- 
■nd,  which,  extending  east  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  reach,  stretches  about  five  miles  to  the  northward, 
and  then  descends  abruptly  to  the  coast.    The  view 
from  the  brow  of  the  height,  extending  over  the  rocks, 
mi  woods,  and  distant  ocean,  is  described  by  Capt. 
Beecny  as  almost  unrivalled  in  magnificence.  Ad- 
vantage has  been  taken  of  the  natural  terraces  of  the 
declivity,  to  shape  the  ledges  into  practicable  roods, 
leading  along  the  face  of  the  mountain,  and  communi- 
ciimg,  in  some  instances,  by  narrow  flights  of  steps 
rat  in  the  rock.    These  roads,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  the  favourite  drives  of  the  citizens  of  Cy- 
rene, are  very  plainly  indented  with  the  marks  of  char- 
iot-wheels, deeply  farrowing  the  smooth,  stony  sur- 
face.   The  rock,  in  most  instances  rising  perpendicu- 
larly from  these  galleries,  has  been  excavated  into  in- 
numerable tombs,  formed  with  great  labour  and  taste, 
and  generally  adorned  with  architectural  facades.  In 
several  of  the  excavated  tombs  were  discovered  re- 
mains of  paintings,  representing  historical,  allegorical, 
and  pastoral  subjects,  executed  in  the  manner  of  those 
of  Herculaneam  and  Pompeii :  some  of  them  by  no 
means  inferior  to  the  beat  that  have  been  found  in 
those  cities.    (For  some  remarks  on  these  paintings, 
consult  Bttthf.  p.  451,  teqq  ) 
CtseschIta.     Vid  Cyropolts. 
CveiLius,  I.  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  born  in  that 
city  A.D.  316.    He  succeeded  Maximua  in  the  epis- 
copate, about  the  close  of  the  year  350 ;  and  the  author 
of  the  Chronicle  of  Alexandres,  as  well  as  Socrates 
and  other  writers,  inform  us,  that  on  the  7th  of  May, 
3S1,  about  nine  in  the  morning,  a  luminous  cross  was 
seen  in  the  heavens,  extending  from  Calvary  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  a  distance  of  nearly  three  fourths  of 


a  league.  The  Greek  church  has  a  festival  on  the 
7th  of  May,  in  commemoration  of  this  phenomenon, 
which  marked  the  promotion  of  Cyrill  to  the  mitre. 
Cyrill  himself  has  left  a  description  of  this  celestial 
appearance  in  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  Constantino, 
and  the  subject  has  afforded  much  controversy  to 
writers  of  a  later  age. — Cyrill  -became  involved  in  a 
controversy  with  Acacios,  archbishop  of  Cassarea,  an 
Arian  or  Semiarian  in  his  tenets ;  and  refused  to  obey 
the  citation  of  his  opponent  to  appear  at  Ceserea : 
the  charge  alleged  against  him  was,  his  having  wasted 
the  property  of  the  church,  when  the  truth  was,  that, 
during  a  great  famine  in  Judea,  Cyrill  bad  sold  some 
of  the  sacred  ornaments  in  order  to  procure  suste- 
nance for  the  suffering  poor.  The  council  assem- 
bled at  Csssarea,  and  composed  of  Arian  bishops,  con- 
demned him,  and,  on  Cyritl's  appealing  from  them  to  a 
higher  tribunal,  Acacios,  construing  this  appeal  into  a 
high  offence,  drove  him  from  Jerusalem.  He  was  re- 
stored to  his  see -in  360  by  the  council  of  Seleucis, 
which  also  pronounced  the  deposition  of  Aescius  and 
many  other  Arians ;  but  in  the  following  year  Aescius 
and  his  partisans  succeeded  in  sgsin  deposing  Cyrill. 
In  the  year  361  he  was  sgsin  restored  to  his  pontifi- 
cate. '  It  was  about  this  time  that  Julian  made  his 
memorable  attempt  to  rebuild  the  Jewish  temple :  Cyr- 
ill was  then  at  Jerusalem,  and  before  the  flames  is- 
sued from  the  aide  of  the  former  structure,  he  confi- 
dently predicted  the  failure  of  the  emperor's  schema 
He  became  odious  to  Julian,  who  resolved,  according 
to  O rosins,  to  sacrifice  this  pontiff  to  his  hatred  on  his 
return  from  the  Persian  war.  Julian,  however,  per- 
ished in  the  expedition.  Cyrill  was  again  exiled,  in 
867,  by  the  Emperor  Valens,  who  had  embraced  Ari- 
anism :  his  exile  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  he  only  re- 
turned to  Jerusalem  in  878,  when  Gratian  re-estab- 
lished in  their  sees  those  bishops  who  were  in  com- 
munion with  Pope  Damasus.  Cyrill  governed  his 
church  without  any  farther  troubles  for  the  space  of 
eight  years,  under  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  and  assist- 
ed in  381  at  the  general  council  of  Constantinople. 
He  subscribed  the  condemnation  of  the  Arians  and 
Macedonians,  and  died  in  386,  in  the  71st  year  of  his 
age  and  the  36th  of  his  episcopate.  The  works  of 
Cyrill  consist  of  twenty-three  Instructions,  known  by 
the  name  of  Cattduta,  which  were  composed  by 
him  at  Jerusalem  when  he  filled  the  station  of  cate- 
chist,  previous  to  his  being  msde  a  bishop.  These 
productions,  the  style  of  which  is  in  general  simple 
and  familiar,  are  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  and  com- 
plete abridgment  that  we  possess  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  primitive  church.  Toe  Calvinists  have  attempted 
to  prove  them  supposititious,  but  the  Protestants  of 
England  have  fully  succeeded  in  establishing  their  au- 
thenticity. We  have  also  a  homily  of  Cyriil's  on  the 
paralytic  man  mentioned  in  Scripture,  and  hia  letter  to 
Constantino  on  the  luminous  croas  which  appeared  at 
Jerusalem.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are,  that 
of  Mills,  Oxon.,  1703,  fol.,  and  that  of  Touttee,  Pari*. 
1720,  fol.  This  last  is  decidedly  the  better  one,  and 
was  published  by  Maran  on  the  death  of  Touttee.  ( Bt- 
ogr.  Univ.,  -vol.  10,  p.  404,  teqq.) — II.  Bishop  of  Al- 
exandres, in  the  fifth  century,  succeeded  hie  uncle 
Theophilus  in  that  dignity  in  the  year  412.  .  The 
bishops  of  Alexandres  had  long  acquired  great  au- 
thority and  power,  and  Cyrill  took  every  opportunity  to 
confirm  and  increase  it.  Soon  after  his  elevation,  he 
expelled  the  Novatians  from  Alexandres,  and  stripped 
their  bishop,  Theopompus,  of  all  his  property.  In  415 
the  Jews  committed  some  insult  on  the  Christians  of 
Alexandres,  which  so  enraged  Cyrill,  that,  instead  of 
advising  them  to  spply  for  redress  to  the  civil  magis- 
trate, he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  hia  people,  and  led 
them  to  the  assault  and  plunder  of  the  synsgogues  and 
houses  of  that  people,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  city. 
This  conduct,  however,  displeased  Orestes,  the  govern- 
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at  of  Alexandre*,  who  feared  that  the  bishop's  author- 
ity, if  not  checked,  might  infringe  upon  that  of  the 
magistrate.  Parties  were  formed  to  support  the  rival 
claims,  and  battles  were  fought  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andres; and  Orestes  himself  was  one  day  suddenly 
surrounded  by  600  monks,  by  whom  he  would  have 
been  murdered  had  not  the  people  interfered.  One  of 
these  assailants,  being  seized,  waa  put  to  the  torture 
so  severely  that  he  died  under  the  operation,  on  which 
Cyrill  had  him  immediately  canonised,  and  on  every 
occasion  commended  his  constancy  and  seal.  There 
also  lived  in  Alexandres,  a  learned  pagan  lady,  named 
Hypatia,  with  whom  Orestes  was  intimate,  and  who 
waa  supposed  to  have  encouraged  his  resistance  to  the 
claims  of  the  bishop.  This  accomplished  female  was 
one  day  seised  by  a  band  of  zealots,  who  dragged  her 
through  the  streets,  and  concluded  by  tearing  her  limb 
front  Timb,  a  piece  of  atrocity  attributed  to  the  instiga- 
tion of  Cyrill,  and  from  which  his  memory  has  never 
been  absolved.  He  next  engaged  in  a  furious  contro- 
versy with  Net  tonus,  bishop  of  Constantinople,  who 
maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  not  to  be  called 
the  Mother  of  God,  but  the  mother  of  our  Lord  or  of 
Christ,  since  the  Deity  can  neither  be  bora  nor  die. 
These  homilies,  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
monks,  caused  a  great  commotion  among  them,  and 
Cyrill  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  to  them,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  the  Virgin  Mary  ought  to  be  called 
the  Mother  of  God,  and  denounced  bitter  censure* 
against  all  who  supported  an  opposite  opiuiou.  A  con- 
troversial correspondence  between  the  two  bishops  en- 
sued, which  ended  in  an  open  war  of  excommunica- 
tions and  anathemas.  To  put  an  end  to  this  contro- 
versy, in  431  a  council  waa  held  at  Epheaus  by  the 
Emperor  Theodosius ;  and  Cyrill,  by  his  precipitation 
and  violence,  and  not  waiting  for  a.  number  of  Eastern 
bishops,  obtained  the  condemnation  of  Nestorius  with- 
out bis  being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and  that  prelate 
was  deprived  of  his  bishopric  and  banished  to  the 
Egyptian  deserts.  When  John,  bishop  of  Antioch, 
ana  the  other  Eastern  bishops,  however,  appeared,  they 
avenged  Nestorius,  and,  deposing  Cyrill,  put  him  in 
prison.  In  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  oouncil.  he 
wm  liberated  and  absolved  from  the  sentence  of  de- 
position, but  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  doc- 
trine which  be  bad  condemned  spreading  rapidly  through 
the  Roman  empire,  Assyria,  and  Peseta.  He  died  at 
Alexandre*  in  the  year  444.  Cyrill  was  undoubtedly 
a  man  of  lea/nine,  but  overbearing,  ambitious,  cruel, 
and  intolerant  in  the  highest  degree.  He  is  ranch  ex- 
tolled by  Catholic  writers  for  his  great  zeal  and  piety, 
of  which  the  particulars  thus  specified  are  proofs.  He 
vns  the  author  of  a  number  of  works,  treatises,  dec, 
lb*  best  edition  of  which  wss  published  at  Paris  in 
1638,  in  7  vols,  fol.,  under  the  care  of  Jean  Aubert, 
canon  of  Leon.   (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  10,  p.  406.) 

CYB«o«(Kwpvof),  the  Greek  name  of  Corsica.  (Vtd. 
Corsica.) 

Cykopoms.  a  large  city  of  Asia,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Iaxartee,  founded  by  Cyrus.  ( Cellarius,  Geogr. 
Ant.,  vol.  3,  p.  715  —  Salvia*.,  tn  Soiin.,  p.  480.)  It 
was  also  called  Cyrescosta.  Both  of  these  names, 
however,  are  Greek  translations  of  the  true  Persian 
terms.  The  termination  of  the  last  is  the  Greek  to- 
X&ni.  expressing,  as  did  the  Persian  one,  the  remote 
situation  of  the  place.  Alexander  destroyed  it,  and 
built  in  its  stead  a  city,  called  by  the  Roman  geogra- 
phers Alexandre*  Ultima,  by  the  Greeks,  however,  'MX- 
efavdpna  'EerrdTji,  of  which  the  Latin  is  a  translation. 
The  modem  Cogend  is  supposed  by  D'Anville  to  an- 
swer to  the  site  of  Una  city.  Some  writers  make 
another  city  of  the  name  of  Cyropolis  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cyrus  in  Media.  (Compare  Cellarius, 
Oaogr.  Ant,  vol.  8,  p.  666.) 

Ctbrhbstica,  a  country  of  Syria,  northeast  of  the 
city  of  Antiochia,  and  north  of  the  district  of  Cbaly- 
404 


bonitis.    It  was  so  called  from  its  capital  Cyrrirat 
(Plm.,  6,  S3.— Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  6,  18.) 

Cykkbos,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  in  the  vicinity  g| 
Pella.  (Compare  Tkucyduks,  2,  100.)  There  it  ■ 
Palao  Castro  about  sixteen  miles  northwest  of  Pells, 
which  is  very  likely  to  be  Cyrrhus.  Weaseling  thinks 
that  Diodorus  alludes  to  the  Macedonian  Cyrrhus  (18, 
4),  when  he  speaks  of  a  temple  of  Minerva  built  then 
by  order  of  Alexander  (ad  bin.  Hieros.,  p.  666) 
Hence  the  title  of  Kvflfietrrif,  noticed  by  both  Strabc 
and  Stephanua.  But  these  writers  allude  to  the  Syri- 
an Oyirhua.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Qreece,  vol.  1,  p.  229.) 
—II.  A  city  of  Syria,  the  capital  of  •  district  ttamsd 
after  it  Cyrrbeetica.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
Macedonian  Cyrrhus.  Stepbanus  Byzantinus,  bow- 
ever,  writes  Ktjtyoc.  Later  writers,  and  especially 
Christian  ones,  give  the  name  of  this  place  as  Kt- 
oof,  Cyrus,  being  misled,  probably,  by  the  fable  which 
is  found  in  Procopius  (JEdif.,  3,  13),  that  the  Jem 
were  the  founders  of  the  city,  and  called  it  after  Crnu 
their  liberator.  The  puna  are  still  called  Crnu. 
(CeUarius,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  8,  p.  869.) 

Cyans,  I.  a  celebrated  conqueror,  and  the  founder  of 
the  Persian  empire.  His  early  history  has  been  given, 
on  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  under  the  article  Arty- 
ages.— He  had  not  been  long  seated  on  the  throne, 
when  bia  dominions  were  invaded  by  Crams,  king  of 
Lydia,  the  issue  of  which  contest  was  so  fatal  to  the 
latter.  (Fid.  Cronus.)  The  conquest  of  Lydit  es- 
tablished the  Persian  monarchy  on  a  firm  foundation, 
end  Cyras  wss  now  called  away  to  the  East  by  rat 
designs,  and  by  the  threats  of  a  distant  and  formidable 
enemy.  Babylon  still  remained  an  independent  city 
in  the  heart  of  his  empire,  and  to  reduce  it  was  ha 
first  and  most  pressing  care.  On  another  side  be  was 
tempted  by  the  wealth  and  the  weakness  of  Egypt; 
white  bis  northern  frontier  waa  disturbed  and  endan- 
gered by  the  fierce  barbarians,  who  ranged  over  the 
plains  that  stretch  from  the  skirts  of  the  Indian  Cau- 
casus to  the  Caspian.  Until  these  last  should  be  sub- 
dued or  bumbled,  his  Eastern  provinces  could  never 
enjoy  peace  or  safety.  These  objects  demanded  hit 
own  presence ;  the  subjugation  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
aa  a  less  urgent  and  lesa  difficult  enterprise,  he  com- 
mitted to  his  lieutenants.  While  the  latter,  therefore, 
were  executing  bis  commands  in  the  West,  he  was  him- 
self enlarging  and  strengthening  his  power  in  the  East 
After  completing  the  subjugation  of  the  nations  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  he  laid  siege  to  Babylon.  The  account 
of  its  capture  is  given  elsewhere  (tnd.  Babylon),  though 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  took  the  city  in  the  way 
there  related,  or  in  any  other  manner,  and  did  not  rath- 
er owe  his  snccess  to  some  internal  revolution,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Babylonian  kings. 
In  Xenopbon's  romance.  Cyrus  is  made  to  fix  his  resi- 
dence at  Babylon  during  seven  months  in  the  yeu; 
perhaps  we  cannot  safely  conclude  that  this  was  ever 
the  practice  of  any  of  his  successors :  but  it  is  highly 
probable,  that  the  reduction  of  this  luxurious  city  con- 
tributed, more  than  any  other  of  the  Persian  conquests, 
to  change  the  manners  of  the  court  and  of  the  nation. 
Cyrus  himself  scarcely  enjoyed  so  long  an  interval  of 
repose.  The  protection  whicb  be  afforded  to  the  Jem 
was  probably  connected  with  his  designs  upon  Egypt; 
but  he  never  found  leisure  to  carry  them  into  ehVt 
Soon  after  the  fall  ol  Babylon  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  one  of  the  nations  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cas- 
pisn.  According  to  Herodotus,  it  was  the  Message!*, 
a  nomadic  horde,  which  had  driven  the  Scythians  be- 
fore them  towards  the  West;  and,  after  gaining  a  vic- 
tory over  them  by  stratagem,  he  was  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  and  slain.  The  event  is  the  same  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Ctcsiaa;  but  the  people  against  whom  Cyras 
marched  are  called  the  Derbicee.  and  their  army  ia 
strengthened  by  troops  end  elephants  furnished  by  Indi- 
an allies ;  while  the  death  of  Cyrus  is  speedily  avenged 
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iff  one  of  hia  vassal*,  Amorges,  king  of  the  Soca,  who 
gains  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Derhieea,  and  annex- 
M  their  land  u>  the  Paraien  empire.    Thie  account  ia 
at  far  confirmed  by  Herodotaa,  that  we  do  not  bear 
from  him  of  any  coneequences  that  followed  the  sue- 
tem  of  the  Massegetas,  or  that  the  attention  of  Cara- 
ayaea,  the  son  and  heir  of  Cyrus,  was  celled  away  to- 
wards the  North.    The  first  recorded  measure  of  hie 
■Hgn,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  invasion  of  Egypt. 
(ThtrivmU's  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  173,  teq.)— Thus  much 
far  the  history  of  Cyrus,  according  to  the  generally  re- 
amed account.  It  ia  more  than  probable,  however,  that 
many  and  conflicting  statements  respecting  his  birth, 
parentage,  early  life,  attainment  to  sovereign  power, 
and  subsequent  career,  were  circulated  throughout  the 
East,  since  we  find  discrepances  between  the  narra- 
tives of  Herodotna,  Ctesiaa,  and  Xenopbon  in  these 
atveral  particulars,  that  can  in  no  other  way  be  ac- 
eomtrd  for.    It  has  been  customary  with  moat  schol- 
ars to  decry  the  testimony  of  Ctesiaa,  and  to  regard 
him  u  a  writer  of  bnt  slender  pretensions  to  the  char- 
acter of  veracity.   As  for,  however,  as  the  history  of 
Cyras  was  concerned,  to  say  nothiug  of  other  parte  of 
hut  narrative,  this  opinion  is  evidently  unjust,  and  its 
injustice  will  be  placed  in  the  clearest  light  if  we  com- 
pare together  the  two  rival  statements  of  Ctesiaa  and 
Herodotus.   The  account  of  the  letter  teems  with  fa- 
bles, from  which  that  of  the  former  appears  to  be  entire- 
ly free.   It  ia  far  more  consistent  with  reason,  to  be- 
lieve with  Ctesiaa  that  there  was  no  affinity  whatever 
between  Cyras  and  Astyagea,  than  with  Herodotus,  that 
the  latter  was  hia  maternal  grandfather.    Neither  does 
Ctesiaa  make  an*  mention  of  that  most  palpable  fable, 
the  exposure  of  the  infant ;  nor  of  the  equally  fabulous 
story  respecting  the  cruel  punishment  of  Harpagus. 
(Compare  Bahr,  ad  Cut.,  Pen.,  e.  3,  and  the  words 
of  Reineeciut,  Famd.  Reg.  Med.  «  Baetr.,  Lift., 
1672,  p.  35,  "  ab  Attyage  uturpatee  m  Cyrum  et 
Uarpagi  JUiuto  crudelitati*  decemtatam  mi  Utrodoto 
fubedem  state  rejicimut.")    Nor  heed  this  dissimilar- 
ity between  the  statements  of  Ctesiaa  and  Herodotua 
occasion  any  surprise.    The  latter  historian  confesses, 
very  ingenuously,  that  there  were  three  different  tradi- 
tions in  bis  lime  relative  to  the  origin  of  Cyras,  and 
that  he  selected  the  one  which  appeared  to  him  most 
probable  ( 1,  96).    How  unfortunate  this  selection  was 
we  need  hardly  say.    Ctesiaa,  then,  chose  soother  tra- 
dition for  bis  guide,  and  Xenopbon,  perhaps,  may  have 
partially  mingled  a  third  with  bia  narrative.  ^Eschy- 
mm  (Perns,  v.  767)  appears  to  have  followed  a  fourth. 
(Compare  Stanley,  ad  JEtehyl^  I.  c,  and  Lurcher,  ad 
Ctet.,  Pert.,  c.  3.)   With  these  several  accounts, 
again,  what  the  Armenian  writers  tell  us  respecting  Cy- 
ras is  directly  at  variance.    (Compare  Recherche*  Cu- 
rieueet  tier  tHitttrirc  Anciennt  it  I' Arte,  far  Ctrbied 
et  Martin,  p.  64,  ttqq.)   Among  the  modern  scholars 
who  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Ctesiss,  hia  recent  ed- 
itor, Bahr,  stands  most  conspicuous.    This  writer  re- 
gards the  narrative  of  Herodotus  as  savouring  of  the 
Greek  love  for  the  marvelloue.  and  thinks  it  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  adumbrated  from  the  story  of  the 
Toeban  CEdipu*  and  hia  exposure  on  Cithsron ;  while, 
on  the  other  band,  Xenopbon  presents  Cyrus  to  our 
view  ss  a  young  man,  imbued  with  the  precepts  of  the 
Sucnuic  school,  and  exhibiting  ia  his  life  and  conduct 
a  model  for  the  imitation  of  others.    The  earns  scholar 
gives  the  fallowing  as  what  appears  to  him  a  near  ap- 
proximation to  the  true  history  of  Cyrus.    He  sup- 
poses Cyrus  not  to  have  been  of  royal  lineage,  but  to 
save  been  by  birth  in  the  rank  of  a  subject,  and  gifted 
with  rare  endowments  of  mind.    He  makes  him  to 
have  first  seen  the  light  st  the  time  when  the  Medea 
possessed  the  empire  of  Asia.    The  provinces  or  di- 
visions of  this  empire  he  supposes  to  have  been  held 
by  satraps  er  viceroys,  whose  power,  though  derived 
asm  the  monarch,  was  hereditary  among  themselves. 
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He  makes  Cambysea,  the  father,  to  have  been  one  of 
these  aatrapa  ;  and  Cyrus,  the  son,  to  have  succeeded 
him.  Their  sway  was  over  the  Persians,  whom  they 
ruled  with  almost  regal  power.  Cyrus  at  length  re- 
volted from  the  king  of  the  Medes,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
his  immediate  followers,  obtained  possession  of  the 
empire.  In  order,  however,  the  better  to  keep  in  sub- 
jection the  other  nations  composing  the  empire  of  Asty- 
ages, he  wished  to  paas  himself  off  as  the  aon  and  law- 
ful successor  of  the  dethroned  monarch.  Hence  arose 
the  nuptials  of  Cyrus  and  A  my  lis  the  wife  of  Astyagea. 
(Compere,  as  regards  the  Pertian  custom  of  intermar- 
riage, Creuzer,~Fragm.  Hut.,  p.  233. — Freimkem., 
ad  Curt.,  3, 11, 34,  and  8,  3,  19.— Theodoret ,  Serm., 
9,  p.  614.— Boar,  as*  Ctet.,  p.  91.)  Hence,  too,  we 
may  account  for  the  circumstance  of  Astyagea'  net 
having  been  put  to  death,  but  being  treated  with  great 
honour,  and  made  the  companion  of  Cyrus  in  his 
marches  against  those  nations  who  would  not  acknowl- 
edge his  sway.  (Consult  Bahr,  ad  Ctet.,  p.  86,  teqq. ) 
—Ctesiaa  makes  Cyrus  to  bsve  reigned  thirty  years, 
and  Herodotus  twenty-nine.  According  to  some  au- 
thorities he  died  st  a  very  advanced  age.  (Compare. 
Xenephcm,  Cyrop.,  8,  7,  1.)  Scaliger,  guided  by 
Dinon  and  Ctesiaa,  makes  Cyrus  to  have  reached  the 
218th  year  of  the  era  of  Nabonassar,  i.  e.,  B.C.  528. 
(De  Emend.  Temp.,  p.  403.)— The  name  Cyrus  (Kv- 
oof )  ia  generally  thought  to  have  been  deduced  from  a 
Peraian  word,  meaning  the  Sun.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Artax., 
1.)  Coray  (ad  Plat.,  I.  c.)  informs  ua,  that  the  Sun  is 
still  called  Kour  by  the  Persians.  (Compare  Hety- 
ckmt,  t,  v.  Kvpoc  ....  diro  rot!  ifiuov  rev  yap  fjXiw 
oi  Repeat  Kvptv  Xcyoverur  and  Plethem.,  Sehet.  in, 
One.  Mag.  Zoraatlr.,  p.  68,  fin.  3,  a  fine.)  Hitter 
also  adduces  various  authorities  to  show,  that,  among 
the  ancient  Persians,  as  well  as  other  early  Oriental 
nations,  Kor  and  Korot  denoted  the  Sun.  ( VorhaUe, 
p.  86,  ttqq.)  Wahl  had  proved  the  same  before  him. 
(V 'order  und  HiUeUticn,  vol  1,  p.  699.)  The  He- 
brew Kharetk  (Cyrus)  ia  traced  by  Gesenius  also  to 
the  Persian.  (Heb.  Lex.,  t.  e.)  The  previous  name 
of  Cyrus  appears  to  have  been  Agradatea  (Strabo, 
739),  which  Roaenmiiller  explains  by  the  Peraian 
Agak-dar-dad,  i.  a.,  "jurit  cognitionera  kabent,"  "jut 
tenant  at  tenant."  (Rottnm.,  Handbuck,  vol.  1,  p. 
367.— Boar,  ad  Ctet.,  p.  458.)— II.  Commonly  called 
"the  Younger,"  to  distinguish  him  fiom  the  prece- 
ding, was  the  second  of  the  four  sons  of  Darius  Nothus 
and  Paryaatia.  According  tor  the  cuatoma  of  the  mon- 
archy, hw  elder  brother  Artaxerxes  was  the  legitimate 
heir  apparent ;  bat  Cyrus  was  the  first  son  born  to 
Darius  after  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and  he  was 
also  his  mother's  favourite.  She  had  encouraged  him 
to  hope,  that,  as  Xerxes,  through  the  influence  of  Atos- 
sa,  bad  been  preferred  to  hia  elder  brother,  who  waa 
born  while  their  father  waa  yet  in  a  private  station,  so 
she  should)  be  able  to  persuade  Darius  to  set  aside  Ar- 
taxerxes, and  declare  Cyrus  his  successor.  In  the 
mean  while  he  was  invested  with  the  government  of 
the  western  provinces.  This  appointment  he  seems 
from  the  first  to  have  considered  aa  a  atep  to  the  throne. 
He  bad,  however,  sagacity  and  courage  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that,  should  he  be  disappointed  in  his  first  ex- 
pectations, the  co-operation  of  the  Greeks  might  still 
enable  him  to  force  bis  wsy  to  the  throne.  It  was 
with  this  view  that  he  zealously  embraced  the  side  of 
Sparta  in  her  struggle  with  Athena,  both  as  the  power 
which  he  found  in  the  most  prosperous  condition,  and 
aa  that  which  was  most  capable  of  furthering  hia  de- 
signs. According  to  Plutarch  (  Vit.  Artax.,  9),  Cyrus 
went  to  attend  bis  father's  sickbed  with  sanguine 
hopes  that  his  mother  had  accomplished  her  purpose, 
and  that  he  waa  sent  for  to  receive  the  crown.  On  his 
arrival  at  court,  however,  he  saw  himself  disappointed 
in  bis  expectations,  and  found  that  he  had  only  come 
to  witness  Jus  father 'a  death,  and  his  brother's  acces- 
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•ion  to  the  throne.  He  accompanied  Artaxerxes, 
whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  Mne- 
mon,  to  Pasargada),  where  the  Persian  kings  went 
through  certain  mystic  ceremonies  of  inauguration,  and 
Tisaaphemes  took  this  opportunity  of  charging  him 
with  a  design  against  his  brother's  life.  It  would  seem, 
from  Plutarch's  account,  that  one  of  the  officiating 
priests  was  suborned  to  support  the  charge  ;  though  it 
19  by  no  means  certain  that  it  was  unfounded.  Arta- 
xerxes  was  convinced  of  its  truth,  and  determined  on 
(ratting  his  brother  to  death ;  and  Cyrus  was  only  sared 
by  the  passionate  entreaties  of  Parysatis,  in  whose  arms 
he  had  sought  refuge  from  the  executioner.  The  char- 
acter of  Artaxerxes,  though  weak  and  timid,  seems  not 
to  have  been  naturally  unamiable.  The  ascendency 
which  his  mother,  notwithstanding  her  unassembled 
predilection  for  her  younger  son,  exercised  over  him, 
was  the  source  of  the  greater  part  of  his  crime*  snd 
misfortunes.  On  this  occasion  he  suffered  it  to  over- 
power both  the  suspicions  suggested  by  Tisssphernes, 
and  the  jealousy  which  the  temper  and  situation  of  Cy- 
rus might  reasonably  have  excited.  He  not  only  par- 
doned nrs  brother,  but  permitted  him  to  return  to  his 
government.  Cyrus  felt  himself  not  obliged,  nut  hum- 
bled, by  his  rival's  clemency ;  and  the  danger  he  had 
escaped  only  strengthened  his  resolution  to  make  him- 
self, as  soon  as  possible,  independent  of  the  power  to 
which  he  owed  his  life.  Immediately  after  bi*  return 
to  Sardis,  he  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  exe- 
cution of  his  design.  The  chief  difficulty  was  to  keep 
them  concealed  from  Artaxerxes  until  they  were  fully 
matured ;  for,  though  his  mother,  who  was  probably 
from  the  beginning  acquainted  with  his  purpose,  was 
at  court,  always  ready  to  put  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction on  his  conduct,  yet  Tissaphemes  was  at  hand 
to  watch  it  with  malignant  attention,  and  to  send  the 
earliest  information  of  any  suspicious  movement  to  the 
king.  Cyras,  however,  devised  a  variety  of  pretexts 
to  blind  Tisssphernes  and  the  court,  while  he  collected 
an  army  for  the  expedition  which  he  was  meditating. 
His  main  object  was  to  raise  as  strong  a  body  of  Greek 
troops  as  he  could,  for  it  was  only  with  such  aid  that 
he  could  hope  to  overpower  an  adversary,  who  had  the 
whole  force  of  the  empire  at  his  command :  and  he 
knew  enough  of  the  Greeks  to  believe,  that  their  su- 
periority over  his  countrymen,  in  skill  and  courage,  was 
sufficient  to  compensate  for  almost  any  inequality  of 
numbers.  In  the  spring  of  401  B.C.,  Cyrus  began 
his  march  from  Sardis.  His  whole  Grecian  force,  a 
part  of  which  joined  him  on  the  route,  amounted  to 
1 1 ,000  heavy  infantry,  and  about  2000  targe teers.  His 
barbarian  troops  were  100,000  strong.  Alter  directing 
his  line  of  march  through  the  whole  extent  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, he  entered  the  Babylonian  territory ;  and  it  was 
not  until  he  reached  die  plain  of  Cunaxa,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  miles  from  Bsbylon,  that  he  became 
certain  of  his  brother's  intention  to  hazard  an  engage- 
ment. Artaxerxes  met  him  in  this  spot  at  the  heed  of 
an  army  of  900,000  men.  If  we  may  believe  Plutarch, 
the  Persian  monarch  had  continued  to  waver  almost  to 
the  last,  between  the  alternatives  of  fighting  and  re- 
treating, and  was  only  diverted  from  sdopting  the  lat- 
ter course  by  the  energetic  remonstrances  of  Tiriba- 
zus.  In  the  battle  which  ensued,  the  Greeks  soon 
routed  the  barbarians  opposed  to  them,  but  committed 
an  error  in  pursuing  them  too  far,  and  Cyrus  was  com- 
pelled, in  order  to  avoid  being  surrounded  by  the  rest 
of  the  king's  army,  to  make  an  attack  upon  the  centre, 
where  his  brother  was  in  person.  He  rooted  the 
royal  body-guard,  and,  being  hurried  away  by  the  vio- 
lence of  his  feelings  the  moment  he  espied  the  king,  he 
engaged  with  him,  but  was  himself  wounded  snd  slain 
by  a  common  soldier.  Hsd  Clearchus  acted  in  con- 
formity with  the  directions  of  Cyrus,  and  led  his  divis- 
ion against  the  king's  centre,  instead  of  being  drawn 
off  into  pursuit  of  the  firing  enemy,  the  victory  mast 
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have  belonged  to  Cyrus.    According  to  the  Persia 
custom  of  treating  slsin  rebels,  the  head  and  rigltt 
hand  of  Cyrus  were  cut  off  and  brought  to  the  king, 
who  is  said  himself  to  have  seized  the  head  by  tat 
haif,  and  to  have  held  it  up  aa  a  proof  of  his  victory 
to  the  view  of  the  surrounding  crowd.   Thus  ended 
the  expedition  of  Cyrus.   Xenophon,  who  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  whole  enterprise,  pauses  to  describe  the 
qualities  snd  conduct  by  which  this  prince  commanded 
love  snd  respect,  in  a  manner  which  shows  how  impor- 
tant the  results  of  bis  success  might  have  been  for  the 
welfare  of  Persia.    The  Greeks,  after  the  battle,  begin 
to  negotiate  with  toe  king  through  Tissaphemes,  whs 
offered  to  lead  them  home.    He  treacherously  violated 
his  word,  however ;  snd  having,  by  an  act  of  perfidy,  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  persons  of  the  Greek  command- 
ers, he  sent  them  up  to  the  king  at  Babylon,  when 
they  were  all  put  to  death.   The  Greeks  were  not, 
however,  discouraged,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  country,  and  surrounded  on  every  side  by  a  pow- 
erful enemy.   They  immediately  chose  new  command- 
ers, m  the  number  of  whom  was  Xenophon,  who  hu 
given  so  beautiful  and  interesting  an  account  of  their 
celebrated  retreat.    (Kid.  Xenophon.)   According  to 
Diodorus  and  Diogenea  Laertius,  the  expedition  wis 
undertaken  by  Cyrus  in  the  4th  year  of  the  94th 
Olympiad.    Larcber,  on  the  contrary,  in  a  dissertation 
inserted  in  the  17th  vol.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Acade- 
my of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  makes  it  to  hare 
been  in  the  third  year  of  that  Olympiad,  in  the  end  of 
March  or  beginning  of  April.    He  makes  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa  to  have  been  fought  at  the  end  of  October,  in 
the  4th  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  and  the  time  which 
the  whole  expedition  occupied,  including  the  retreat, 
down  to  the  period  when  the  Greeks  entered  the  srmy 
of  Thymbron,  to  have  been  two  years.    (Plut.,  Fit 
Arlax. — Xen.,  Anab. — ThirlwalVs  Greece,  vol.  4,  a, 
381,  eeqq.) — III.  A  large  river  of  Asia,  risingin  Ibena 
and  railing  into  the  Caspian ;  now  ihe  Kur.  ThisriTSj 
waters  the  great  valley  of  Georgia,  and  is  increase! 
by  the  Aragui,  the  Iora,  probably  the  I  bonis  of  the 
ancients,  and  the  Alatan,  which  is  their  Alazo.  When 
it  reaches  the  plains  of  Skirvan,  its  waters  are  mnal 
with  those  of  the  At  at  or  A  raxes.    These  two  riven 
form  several  branches,  sometime*  united  and  some- 
times separated,  so  that  it  appears  uncertain,  as  it  was 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  whether  then 
mouths  were  to  be  considered  as  separate,  or  whether 
the  Cyrus  received  the  A  raxes.    {Plin.,  4,  10.— Id., 
6,  9. — Id.,  10,  13  —  Mela,  3,  6. — Strabo,  346.) 

Ctta,  a  city  of  Colchis,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, near  the  river  Phasis,  and  northeast  of  Tyndana. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Medea,  and  its  site  correspond! 
at  the  present  day  to  Kulais,  the  capital  of  the  Rus- 
sian province  of  Imerethi.  The  inhabitants,  like  the 
Colchians  generally,  were  famed  for  their  acquaintance 
.with  poisonous  herbs  and  magic  rites.  Scylax  caJ» 
the  place  Mal§  (MdX??),  which  Vossius  changes  to 
Cyta  (Kvra).  Medea  was  called  CyUeu  from  this 
her  nstive  city.  (Stepk.  Byz.,  ».  e. — Cellar.,  Gtog. 
Anliq.,  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

Cvtjeis,  a  surname  given  to  Medea  bv  the  poets, 
from  her  having  been  born  at  Cyta.  (Propert.,  % 
1.  73  >  • 

CvTitiKA,  now  Cerigo,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Laconia  in  Peloponnesus.  It  was  particularly  sacred 
to  the  goddess  Venus,  who  was  hence  a  untamed  Cytkt- 
rat,  and  who  rose,  as  fables  tell  us,  from  the' sea.  near 
its  coasts.  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium  says,  that  the 
island  derived  its  name  Cythera  from  a  Phoenieiaa 
named  Cytherus,  who  settled  in  it.  Before  his  arrival 
it  was  called  Porphyris  or  Porphyrissa,  according  to 
Eustathius  (ad  Dion.  Perieg.,  600),  from  the  quantity 
of  purple  fish  found  on  its  shores  ;  but  the  name  of 
Cythera  is  ss  sncient  as  the  time  of  Homer.  (OA,  1, 
80.)   The  fable  respecting  Venus'  having  arisen  from 
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im  sea  in  its  vicinity,  meant  nothing  more  than  that 
tot  worship  was  introduced  into  the  island  by  some 
maritime  people,  probably  the  Phoenicians.  Cythera 
waa  a  place  of  great  importance  to  the  Spartans,  since 
■a  enemy,  if  in  possession  of  it,  would  be  thereby  en- 
abled to  ravage  the  southern  coast  of  Laconia.  Its 
harbours  also  sheltered  the  Spartan  fleets,  snd  afforded 
prelection  to  all  merchant  Teasels  against  the  attacks 
of  pirates,  whose  depredations,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  its  acquisition. 
(Tkueyd.,  4,  S3.)  Hence  the  Argivea,  who  originally 
add  it,  were  driven  out  eventually  by  the  Spartans. 
A  magistnte  was  sent  yearly  from  Sparta,  styled  Cy- 
Iserodices,  to  administer  justice,  snd  to  examine  iuto 
the  state  of  the  island ;  and  so  important  a  position 
wis  it,  that  Demaratus  expressly  advised  Xerxes  to 
seize  it  with  a  pert  of  his  fleet,  since  by  that  mcaus  he 
mold  compel  the  Spartans  to  withdraw  from  the  con- 
federacy, sitd  defend  their  own  territories.  Demara- 
tus quoted,  on  this  occasiao,  the  opinion  of  Chilo,  the 
Lacedemonian  sage,  who  had  declared  it  would  be  a 
great  benefit  to  Sparta  if  that  island  were  sunk  into 
the  sea.  Cythera  ( Cerise)  is  now  one  of  the  Ionian 
islands.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  I,  868;  10,  Z.—Patuax.,  8, 
».— Oris1,  Met.,  4,  888 ;  15,  886.— Fa$t.,  4,  15.— 
Htrodot.,  1,  39.) 

Ctthxux,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  her  rising  oat 
of  the  ocean  near  the  island  of  Cythera. 

Cttbros,  sn  island  between  Ceos  and  Seriphas,  in 
the  Msre  Myrtoun,  colonized  by  the  Dry  opes.  (At- 
Urn.,  of.  Strai.,  485. — Dieaarek.,  Int.,  27.)  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Cyadias,  an  eminent  painter.  The 
cheese  of  Cythnos,  according  to  Stephanua  and  Julius 
Pollux,  wss  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  an- 
cients. The  island  is  now  called  Thermia.  It  was 
also  named  Ophiutta  and  Dryopts.  ( Cramer's  Anc. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  408.) 

Crnnigai,  the  moat  coasiderable  of  the  four  cities 
of  Doris  in  Greece,  According  to  Thucydides  (3, 
85),  it  was  situate  to  the  west  of  Parnassus,  and  on 
the  herders  of  the  Locri  Ozone.  jEschinee  observes, 
that  it  sent  one  deputy  to  the  Ampbictyonic  council. 
iOi  Fob.  Leg.,  p.  43.) 

Crcoitna,  a  city  of  Paphlagonia,  on  the  coast  be- 
tween the  promontory  'Carambie  and  Amaatris.  It 
wss  a  Greek  town  of  great  antiquity,  aince  Homer  el- 
lades  to  it  (il,  2,  853),  and  is  thought  to  have  been 
bended  by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  According  to  Stra- 
in (545).  it  had  been  a  port  of  the  inhabitants  of  Si- 
nope.  In  its  vicinity  was  a  mountain,  named  Cyto- 
nu,  which  produced  a  beautifully-veined  species  of 
box-tree.  (CatuOut,  4,  IS.— Virg.,  Gtorg.,  2,  437.) 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  found  near  a  harbour 
called  Quart*  or  Kitrot.  (Tavernier,  Voyage,  lib.  3, 
c.  ft.)  In  the  vicinity  is  a  high  mountain  called  XV 
tm  or  Kotnt.  (Abmlfeda,  tab.  18,  p.  309.— Man- 
ner!, Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  83.) 

Crzicoa,  I.  an  island  off  the  northern  coast  of  My- 
sie,  nearly  triangular  in  shape,  and  about  five  hundred 
stadia  in  circuit.  Its  base  was  turned  towards  the 
Prooootia.  while  the  vertex  advanced  so  closely  to  the 
continent  that  it  was  easy  to  connect  it  by  a  double 
bridge.  This,  as  Pliny  reports,  was  done  by  Alexan- 
der. Scylax,  however,  says  that  it  was  always  a  pen- 
amis,  and  his  authority  is  followed  by  Mannert,  who 
a  of  opinion  that  the  inhabitants  may,  after  the  time 
of  Scylax,  have  separated  it  from  the  mainland  by  a 
canal 'or  ditch,  for  purposes  of  security.  (Plin.,  6, 
31— Manmrt,  Geogr.,  voL  6,  pL  8,  p.  587.)  It  is 
certainly  a  peninsula  at  the  present  day,  and  there  are 
no  indications  whatever  of  the  bridges  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  others.  (Settud,  Vieggio,  p.  508. — Cr«- 
skt'i  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  47  ) — II.  A  celebrated 
eky  of  llyaia,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  situate 
partly  in  the  plain  which  extended  to  the  bridges  con- 
necting the  island  with  the  continent,  and  partly  on 


the  slope  of  Mount  Arctoo-oros.  Its  first  foundation 
is  ascribed  by  Conou  to  a  colony  of  Pelasgi  from  Thes- 
raly,  under  the  conduct  of  Cyzicus,  son  of  Apollo,  and 
Arialides  speaks  of  the  god  himself  as  the  founder  of 
the  city.  (Orat.  Cyxie.,  1,  p.  114.)  In  process  of 
time  the  Pelaagi  were  expelled  by  the  Tyrrheui,  and 
these  again  made  way  for  the  Milesians,  who  are 
generally  looked  upon  by  the  Greeks  as  the  real  set- 
tlers, to  whom  the  foundation  of  Cyzicus  is  to  be 
attributed.  (Cmm,  Narrat.,  41.— Slrab.,  635.)  Cyz- 
icus became,  in  process  of  time,  a  flourishing  com- 
mercial city,  and  waa  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity, 
when,  through  the  means  of  the  kings  of  Pergamua,  it 
secured  the  favour  and  protection  of  Rome.  Floras 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  ita  beauty  and  opu- 
lence ;  and  Strabu  assures  us  that  it  equalled  in  these 
respects,  as  well  as  in  the  wisdom  of  its  political  in- 
stitutions and  the  firmness  of  its  government,  the 
most  renowned  cities  of  Asia.  The  Cyzicene  com- 
monwealth resembled  those  of  Rhodes,  Marseilles,  and 
Carthage.  They  elected  three  magistrates,  who  were 
curators  of  the  public  buildings  snd  stores.  They 
possessed  extensive  arsenals  and  granaries,  and  care 
waa  taken  to  preserve  the  wheat  by  mixing  it  with 
Chaleidie  earth.  Owing  to  these  wise  snd  salutary 
precautions,  they  were  enabled  to  sustain  an  arduous 
and  memorable  siege  against  Milhradstes,  king  of  Pon- 
tes, by  both  sea  and  land,  until  relieved  by  Lucullos. 
(Appian,  Bell.  Mithr.,  c.  73,  teqq^—PhU.,  VU.  Im- 
cult.,  c.  9,  teqq. — Strab.,  575.)  The  Romans,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  bravery  and  fidelity  displayed  by 
the  Cyzicenians  on  this  occasion,  granted  to  them 
their  independence,  and  greatly  enlarged  their  terri- 
tory. Under  the  emperors,  Cyzicus  continued  to  pros- 
per greatly,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  sway 
it  was  the  metropolis  of  the  Hellesponiine  province. 
(Hierocl.,  p.  661.)  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by  aa 
earthquake,  A.D.  943.  Cyzicus  gave  birth  to  several 
historians,  philosophers,  and  other  writers.  The  coins 
of  this  place,  called  Kujucirwu  oraTijptt,  were  so  beau- 
tiful as  to  be  deemed  a  miracle  of  art.  Proserpina 
waa  worshipped  aa  the  chief  deity  of  the  place,  and  the 
inhabitants  had  a  legend  among  them,  that  their  city 
was  given  by  Jupiter  to  thia  goddess,  as  a  portion  of 
her  dowry.  The  ruins  of  Cyzicus  now  pass  by  the 
name  of  Atreki.  (Cromer's  Alia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p. 
40,  teqq.) — III.  A  king  of  the  Dolionians,  a  people 
who  are  said  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of  the 
district  of  Cyzicus  in  Mysia.  He  waa  killed  in  a 
night  encounter  by  the  Argonauts,  whom  he  had  mis- 
taken for  enemies,   (VU.  Argonauts.) 

D. 

Dam  or  Dahm  (called  by  Herodotus  Dn),  a  pee 
pie  who  dwelt  on  the  southeastern  borders  of  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  in  the  province  of  Hyrcania.  They  seem 
to  have  been  a  roving  nomadic  tribe.  Virgil  (JSa., 
788)  styles  them  indomiti ;  and  Serviua,  in  comment- 
ing on  the  passage  of  the  poet  where  the  term  occurs, 
states  that  they  extended  to  the  northern  part  of  Per- 
sia. He  must  allude  evidently  to  the  incursions  they 
were  accustomed  to  make  into  the  countries  south  of 
Hyrcania.  (Compare  Plin.,  6,  17  —  Mela,  I,  3,  and) 
3,  A.)  Their  country  ia  supposed  by  some  to  answer 
to  the  modem  Dakutan.  (Plin.,  6, 17. — Curt,  7,  4. 
—Herod.,  1,  185.) 

DacU,  a  large  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
sooth  by  the  Danube,  which  separated  it  from  Moesia, 
on  the  north  by  Sarmatia,  on  the  eaat  by  the  Tyres 
snd  Pontus  Euxinus,  snd  on  the  west  by  the  Iazy- 
gea  MeUnCstsi.  It  corresponded  dearly  to  Valackxa, 
Trannhama,  Moldavia,  and  that  part  of  Hungary 
which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Tibiscus  or  Teitt,  one  of 
the  northern  branches  of  the  Danube.  In  A.D.  105, 
Trajan  added  this  country  to  the  Roman  empire.  He 
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■reeled  a  stately  bridge  over  the  Danube,  3336  Eng- 
lish feet  in  length.  1  bie  A urelian  destroyed  :  hia  mo- 
tive in  ao  doing  ia  said  to  have  been  the  fear  Irat  the 
barbariana  would  find  it  an  eaajr  paasage  to  the  conn- 
trie*  south  of  the  Danube,  for  he  had  by  a  treaty  aban- 
doned to  the  Goths  the  Dacia  of  Trajan.  ( Vopitc, 
33,  39.)  On  tbia  occaaion  he  named  the  province 
aooth  of  the  Danube,  to  which  his  forces  were  with- 
drawn, Dacia  Aureliani.  (  Vid.  Mcesia.)  There  were 
afterward  distinguished  in  Dacia,  the  part  bordering 
on  the  Danube  and  called  Ripensis,  and  that  which 
waa  sequestered  in  the  interior  country  under  the  name 
of  Mediterranea.  This  last  waa  probably  the  same 
with  what  was  more  anciently  termed  Dardania.  11m 
Daci  of  the  Remans  are  the  same  with  the  Gebe  of 
the  Greeks.  (Mcmrurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  188,  teqq.) 
From  Dacus  cornea  Davus,  the  common  name  of 
■Uvea  in  Greek  and  Roman  plays.  Gela  waa  need 
ia  the  same  sense.  The  Daci  were,  in  process  of 
time,  successively  subdued  by  the  Sarmats,  the  Goths, 
and  the  Huns  ;  and  lastly,  the  Saxons,  driven  by  the 
conquests  of  Charlemagne,  established  themselves  in 
Dacia.  The  Saxona  principally  concentrated  them- 
selves in  what  ia  now  Transylvania,  corresponding 
to  the  ancient  Dacia  Mediterranea,  a  fertile  region, 
surrounded  with  forests  and  metalliferous  mountains. 
(Samhuco,  Append.  Rer.  hung.  Am/U.,  p.  760.)  To 
their  coming  must  be  entirely  attributed  the  origin  of 
ks  cultivation.  All  its  principal  towns  were  built  by 
them :  traces  of  their  language  still  remain ;  and  it 
ia  from  them  that  Transylvania  received  the  name  of 
Siebenburgen,  or  the  Region  of  Seven  CtHct.  (  Chron. 
Hung.,  c.  3,  op.  Rer.  Hung.  Script.,  p.  ill. — Clarke'* 
Travel*— Greece,  Egypt,  Holy  Land,  dec,  vol.  8,  p. 
3°6,.«W) 

DacIcus,  I.  a  surname  of  the  Emperor  Trsian,  from 
hia  conquest  of  Dacia.  (Ruche,  Lex.  Ret  Num.,  vol. 
3,  col.  37.) — II.  A  surname,  supposed,  but  errone- 
ously, to  have  been  assumed  by  Domitisn,  on  account 
of  a  pretended  victory  over  the  Daoiana.  The  coina 
an  which  it  occurs  are  Trajan's.  (Achaintre,  ad  Juv., 
Sat.,  6, 304.) 

D*CTtu.     Vid.  Idaei  Dactyli. 

DjtDALi,  I.  a  town  of  Carta,  near  the  confines  of 
Lycia,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Glaueos  Sinus. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Daedalue, 
who,  being  stung  by  a  snake  on  crossing  the  small 
river  Ninus,  died  and  waa  buried  here.  (Steph.  Byz., 
».  »■  LaldaXa.)  —  II.  A  mountain,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Lycia.  (Strabo,  864.)— HI.  Two  festivals  in  Bceo- 
tia.  One  of  these  was  observed  at  Alalcomenos  by 
the  PlsUesns,  in  a  large  grove,  where  they  exposed,  in 
the  open  air,  pieces  of  boiled  flesh,  and  carefully  ob- 
served whither  the  crows  that  had  come  to  prey  upon 
them  directed  their  flight.  All  the  trees  upon  which 
any  of  these  birds  alighted  were  immediately  cut 
down,  and  with  them  atatuea  were  made,  called  Dai- 
ala,  in  honour  of  Dsdalus. — The  other  festival  was 
of  a  more  solemn  kind.  It  was  celebrated  every  sixty 
years  by  all  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  intermission  of  the  smaller  festival  for  that 
number  of  years,  during  the  exile  of  the  Platsans. 
Fourteen  of  the  statues  called  Daedal*  were  distribu- 
ted by  lot  smong  the  Plauaans,  Lebadeane,  Corone- 
aos,  Orchomenians,  Tbespisns,  Thebsns,  Tanagrsans, 
and  Cbseroneans,  because  they  had  effected  a  recon- 
ciliation among  the  Plataane,  aod  caused  them  to  be 
recalled  from  exile  about  the  time  that  Thebes  was 
restored  by  Casssnder,  the  son  of  Antipster.  During 
this  festhrsl,  a  woman  in  the  habit  of  a  bridemaid  ac- 
companied a  statue,  which  was  dressed  in  female  gar- 
ments, along  the  banks  of  the  Euro  las.  This  proees- 
sxm  waa  attended  to  the  top  of  Mount  Cithasron  by 
many  of  the  Boeotians,  who  had  places  assigned  them  by 
<ot    Here  an  altar  of  square  pieces  of  weed,  cemented 


together  like  atones,  was  erected,  and  upon  it  were 
thrown  large  quantities  of  combustible  materials.  Af- 
terward s  null  was  sacrificed  to  Jupiter,  and  an  ot  or 
heifer  to  Juno,  by  every  one  of  the  cities  of  Boons, 
and  by  the  most  opulent  that  attended.  The  poorest 
citizens  offered  small  cattle;  aod  ail  these  oblations, 
together  with  the  Dadala,  were  thrown  in  the  com- 
mon heap  and  aet  on  fire,  and  totally  reduced  to  ashee. 
The  festival  originated  in  this ;  when  Juno,  after  s 
quarrel  with  Jupiter,  had  retired  to  Euboea,  and  refuted 
to  return,  the  god  wont  to  consult  Citnaron,  king  oi 
Platan,  to  find  some  effectual  measure  to  sobdoe  her 
obstinscy.    Cithsron  advised  him  to  dress  a  statue  in 
woman's  apparel,  and  carry  it  in  a  chariot,  and  pub- 
licly to  report  it  waa  Platsea,  the  daughter  of  Asopse, 
whom  he  was  going  to  marry.    The  advice  was  fol- 
lowed, and  Juno,  informed  of  her  husband's  future 
marriage,,  repaired  in  haste  to  meet  the  chariot,  end 
was  easily  united  to  him,  when  she  discovered  <h» 
artful  measures  he  msde  use  of  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion.  (Pau*an.,  9, 3.)   Plutarch  composed  sn  entire 
treatise  on  this  festival,  some  fragments  of  which  hivs 
been  preserved  by  Eusebius  (Prop.  Evang.,  3, 1,  p. 
89  —  Plat.,  Op.  ed.  Hutten,  vol.  14,  p.  887),  and 
agree  with  the  account  given  in  Paussnias,  except 
that,  in  the  narrative  of  Eusebius,  Cithasron  U  called 
Alalcomene,  and  Platan,  Daedala.    (Siebelu,  td  Pa- 
tan.,  I.  c.) 

Dadslus,  I.  the  name  of  a  celebrated  artist  of  anti- 
quity, said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Athens.   In  vest- 
ing of  him,  it  is  requisite  first  to  mention,  that  the 
statements  of  anoient  writers  respecting  him  cannot  he 
understood  as  exhibiting  the  true  history  of  an  indS 
vidua),  but  rather  aa  obscurely  intimating  the  origir. 
and  progress  of  the  arte  in  Greece ;  and,  in  parun- 
lar,  the  information  which  is  afforded  respecting  the 
plsce  of  bis  birth,  and  the  countries  in  which  he  lives, 
seems  to  reflect  light  on  the  districts  in  which  the  am 
were  first  cultivated.    In  noticing  the  accounts  which 
have  reached  us,  of  the  personal  history  of  the  artist 
Dodaloe,  the  name  itself  first  claims  our  attention. 
We  learn  from  Pausanias  (9,  S,  3),  that  all  etanM 
and  images  were  anciently  styled  Aaiiaia,  and  u 
ibis  designation  waa  common  long  before  the  birth  of 
the  Athenian  a  rust  DndsltM,  it  is  inferred  that  the 
name  Dasdsloa  wss  given  to  htm  on  account  of  hit  pie- 
d actions.    We  have  many  similar  instances  of  ntnei 
given  to  individuals,  to  show  either  the  origin  of  par- 
ticular acta,  or  the  talents,  ingenuity,  and  other  excel- 
lences of  artists.   Diodorus  Kieulus  (4,  76,  set/?.)  and 
Pausanias  (7,  4,  6. — Id.,  9,  3,  3),  together  with  other 
writers,  say  that  he  was  bom  in  Attica ;  but  Aust- 
nius  (Mo*.,  SOi)  designates  him  as  s  Cretan,  proba- 
bly because  s  large  portion  of  hia  time  was  spent  it 
the  island  of  Crete.    The  nemo  of  his  father  is  vari- 
ously stated  by  different  authors.     Plato  (Ion.  f- 
363)  and  Diodorus  Skulus  (4,  76,  ttqq  )  gi«  the 
name  aa  Metionee.    On  the  other  hand,  Hyjriitos 
(fab.,  374).  Suidss,  Servius  (ad  Virg  ,  JBn.  6,  H\ 
and  some  other  authorities,  mention  Eupalamos  at  as 
parent.    Pausanias  (9,  3,  4)  calls  the  latter  Pslamw; 
and  lhas  we  have  three  names  contended  for  ny  differ- 
ent authors,  sll  of  which  imply  descent  from  some  akil 
ral  and  ingenious  person.    Daedalus  was  celebrated  At 
his  skill  in  architecture  and  statuary.    His  nepbe*, 
named  Talus  or  Perdix,  showed  a  great  genius  for 
mechanics ;  having,  from  the  contemplation  of  a  «er- 
pent's  teeth,  invented  the  saw.  and  applied  it  to  the 
cutting  up  of  timber.    Daedalus,  jealous  of  his  skill, 
and  apprehensive  of  the  rivalry  of  the  young  msn.  cast 
htm  down  from  the  Acropolis  and  killed  aim.  For 
tbia  murder  he  was  banished  by  the  eoort  of  Areopa- 
gus, and  he  betook  himself  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete, 
for  whom  he  built  the  Ubyrinth.    He  also  devised  as 
ingenious  species  of  dance  for  Ariadne,  the  daughter 
of  that  monarch  (&,  18,  680))  but,  having  funned 
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lie  wooden  cow  for  Paarphae,  he  incurred  the  die- 
pleasure  of  the  king,  and  waa  thrown  into  prison. 
Having,  by  means  of  Pasiphae,  escaped  from  confine- 
ment, he  determined  to  Bee  from  Crete;  but,  being 
anable  to  get  away  by  sea,  be  resolved  to  attempt 
flight  through  the  air.  He  made,  accordingly,  wings 
of  feathers  united  by  wax,  foi  himself  and  his  son  lea- 
ns They  mounted  into  the  air ;  bnt  Icarus  ascend- 
ing too  high,  and  approaching  too  near  the  sun,  its 
|  ben.  melted  the  wax,  and  the  youth  fell  into  the  sea 
and  was  drowned.  Dedalus  arrived  in  safety  in  Sici- 
ly, where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Cocalus,  king 
of  that  island,  wbo  took  up  arms  in  his  defence  against 
Minos,  when  the  latter  pursued  him  thither.  (Apoliod., 
3,  IS,  9  — Chid,  Met.,  8, 109,  *ea*  —  PhUitti  Fragm., 
1,  p.  145,  erf.  G&Ur.)  Hera,  too,  he  was  employed 
in  erecting  several  great  architectural  works,  soma  of 
which  were  extant  even  in  the  time  of  Diodorue. 
This  author  states  that  he  died  in  Sicily,  but  others 
attrition  that  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  left  monu- 
ments of  his  ability  (Seylax  PeripL) ;  and  others, 
again,  assert,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  colony  which 
ArisUeus  is  said  by  some  to  have  established  in  Sar- 
dinia.— Thus  much  for  the  pretended  history  of  Dssda- 
lna.  It  must  be  evident,  that  under  the*  name  of  this 
artist  are  concealed  facts  respecting  the  origin  of  Gre- 
cian art,  which  took  its  rise  in  Attica,  and  then  spread, 
under  different  circumstances,  into  Crete  and  Sicily. 
Daedalus,  therefore  (SaiiaXot,  "  tngaaout,"  "  invent- 
tee"),  is  merely  a  personification  of  manaal  art.  He 
was  the  Eponymus  of  the  class  of  Drdslids,  or  statu*- 
lies,  at  Athens,  and  there  were  various  wooden  stst- 
aes,  preserved  till  late  times,  snd  said  to  be  the  work 
of  bis  hands.  Icarus  (from  ebcu,  "to  be  lite,"  eUuv, 
Ueiof)  waa  a  suitable  name  for  his  eon,  and  the  re- 
semblance between  it  and  the  name  of  the  Icahan  Sea 
probaUy  gave  occasion  to  the  legend  of  the  flight 
through  the  air.  (SUHg,  Diet.  Art.,  *.  v.— Height* 
Uqft  Mythology,  p.  398.)  Dedalus  is  said  to  hare 
introduced  several  improvements  into  the  forms  of  an* 
dent  statues,  by  separating  the  lees,  which  before 
were  closed  together,  snd  representing  his  statues  in 
das  attitude  of  moving  forward  ;  and  also  by  opening 
the  eyes,  which  were  previously  shut.  Hence  arose 
eke  fabulous  statement,  invented  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, that  Dedalus  communicated  motion  to  statues  by 
an  infusion  of  quicksilver.  (Plat.,  Men.,  p.  97,  ee*. 
Stalb  —  Arittot.,  Pott/.,  1,  4  —  Stria" ,  ».  c.  AtuAUov 
votquara. — BSttiger,  Andeutwgen,  p.  49.)  Drsdalus 
is  mentioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  axe,  plumbline, 
anger,  and  also  of  glue  ;  and  likewise  aa  the  person  who 
first  introduced  masts  and  sails  into  ships.  (Pirn.,  7, 
96. — Varr  ,  Fragm.,  p.  386,  td.  Hip.)—  II.  A  statua- 
ry of  Sicyon,  who  flourished  in  the  95th  Olympiad,  or 
400-397 B.C.  (Pun..  34,  8  —  SiHig,  Diet.  Art.,*. n.) 
— III.  A  statuary  of  Bithynia,  author  of  an  admirable 
figure  of  Zcvf  2rpar<or,  which  wee  preserved  at  Ni- 
comedia.  (Arrian,  op.  Euttath.,  ad  Ditmy*.  Peritg., 
T96.)  Thiersch  thinks  that  be  lived  after  the  found- 
isjg  of  Nicomedia.  He  certainly  flourished  when  the 
arts  hsd  been  brought  to  a  high  state  of  perfection  in 
Greece.  (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  a.  *.) 
Dahx.     Vid.  Dare. 

DalmatTa,  s  part  of  Illyricurn,  between  the  rivets 
Tilius  and  Drinus,  and  the  ranges  of  the  Bebisn 
mounuins  and  Scardus.  It  derived  its  name  from  the 
Dal  mates,  a  barbarous  but  valiant  race,  supposed  to  be 
of  Thncian  origin,  and  who  were  very  skilful  in  nav- 
igating the  sea  along  their  coast,  and  extremely  held 
in  their  piracies.  The  modern  name  of  the  country 
is  the  taflaa  with  the  ancient.  The  capital,  Defarinv 
um  or  DsJmmium,  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Romans,  B.C.  157 ;  the  country,  however,  waa  not 
completely  subdued  until  the  time  of  Augustus,  who 
is  said  by  Appian  (Belt.  lit.  6.  35)  to  have  concluded 
toe  war  hi  person  before  be  became  emperor.  Ae- 


carding  to  Strabo,  the  Dalmatians  bad  a  peculiar  cue 
torn  of  dividing  their  lands  every  eight  years,  and  had 
no  coined  money.  The  geographer  also  informs  us, 
that  they  poasessed  fifty  towns,  all  of  considerable  site, 
several  of  which  were  burned  by  Augustus.  Their 
capital  he  calls  Dalraiam,  and  derives  from  it  tbe  name 
of  tbe  nation.  (Slrai.,  315.)  The  Romans,  after  the* 
conquest  of  this  country,  divided  it  into  Dalmatia  Mar~ 
itima  and  Mediterranea,  and  made  it  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Illyricum,  forming  the  lower  portion  of  Myrim 
Barbara.  Dalmatia,  however,  ia  sometimes  made  to 
comprehend  a  much  wider  tract  of  country,  namely, 
all  Illyria  Barbara,  or  the  region  between  Istria  and 
Dyrrhechium,  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  tbe  Danube.  Dal- 
matia was  the  native  land  of  several  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  who  exerted  themselves,  accordingly,  to  im- 
prove its  condition.  Many  cities,  therefore,  and  splen- 
did structures  arose  in  various  parts  of  it ;  and,  after 
the  new  division  ef  the  Roman  provinces  under  Con- 
stantino and  Theodosius,  Dalmatia  became  one  of  the 
most  important  parts  of  the  empire.  (Flor.,  4.  18.— 
Sutton.,  Vil.  Tie.,  e.  9  —  Id.,  Vil.  Aug.,  c.  31.— Jsr- 
nand.,  de  Jtegn.  Succ.,  p.  .39, 58.— Id.,  de  Bet.  Get.,  p. 
109,  138,  186.) 

DaLMSTfus,  a  nephew  of  Constantino  the  Great. 
He  was  invested  by  this  emperor  with  tbe  title  of 
Caear,  and  commanded  against  the  Goths  in  Thrace, 
Macedonia,  and  Greece  Dalmattui  fell  in  a  tumult  at 
bis  own  soldiers,  A.D.  338,  brought  about  by  the  in 
trigues  of  Conatantius,  after  the  death  of  Constantino, 
(Zotim.,  3,  39,  see.— Compare  Cretier,  Hist,  dta 
Emp.,  vol.  9,  p.  396.) 

DamnnIob,  tbe  capital  of  Dalmatia,  and  from  which 
tbe  Dalmatar  are  ssid  to  have  derived  their  name.  It 
was  situate  to  the  east  of  the  river  Naro,  and  north- 
east of  Narona.  This  place,  like  many  other  of  tbe 
Dalmatian  towns,  wss  situate  on  sn  eminence.  Hence 
when  it  waa  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the  usual  ma- 
chines could  not  be  brought  up  against  it,  snd  the  con- 
sul Figulus  wss  compelled  to  dart  burning  brands  from 
his  calapultaa.  As  the  fortifications  of  the  place  were 
of  wood,  these  were  soon  reduced  to  ashes,  end  with 
them  s  large  part  of  tbe  city  itself  Strabo  (316)  and 
Slephsous  of  Byzantium  write  the  name  D&lroioB 
(AaA/uor).  The  reduction  of  this  city  by  Figulus  took 
place  B.C.  119.  (Appian,  Bell.  III.,  U.—Mtamert, 
Geogw.,  vol.  7,  p.  878.) 

Danasckna.  or  Damascbmi  (tf  Aapooxflv^  xuosX 
a  name  given  to  the  region  around  Damascus,  in  Sy- 
ria.   (Pirn.,  6,  IS. — 8tral>.,  756.) 

DamascIos,  a  philosopher,  a  native  of  Damascus. 
He  commenced  his  studies  under  Ammonius  st  Ales> 
andrea,  and  completed  them  at  Athena  under  Mariana, 
Isidores,  and  Zenodotua.  According  to  some,  he  wee 
tbe  successor  of  Isidorns.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  waa  the  laal  professor  of  New-Platonism  at 
Athena.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,  and  to  have  had  a  strong  attachment  forth* 
sciences,  particularly  mathematics.  He  wrote  a  work 
entitled  'Anoptat  au  Aeoetc  rrtpi  run  rrpuruv  dp^Ae, 
"  Doubt*  and  solution*  concerning  the  origin  aj 
thing*."  Of  this  only  two  fragments  remain,  one 
preserved  by  Photius,  which  forms  a  biographies 
sketch  of  Isidores  of  Gaza ;  the  other  treating  *tpl 
ycwr/Toi,  "  of  what  ha*  been  procreated. "  A  Munich 
MS.  is  said  to  contain  an  unedited  work  of  his,  en- 
titled 'Asroetot  ami  ixottf  «f  rdv  IUmtovqs  Ilappevi- 
*rj>,  "Desist  and  aohuimu  relative  to  the  Parmtm- 
it*  of  Plata."  (Artttn,  Bettvige  xur  Gtach.  und 
LU.,  vol.  1,  p.  24.— Schbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p. 
117,  eef.) 

Damascus  (in  Hebrew  Demmesek),  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Syria,  in  what  was  called  Code-  Syria, 
a  few  miles  to  the  east  of  Antilibanus,  where  the  chain 
begins  to  turn  off  to  the  southeast,  under  the  name  of 
CarmeL  .  It  waa  beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive 
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ana  pleasant  plain,  still  called  Goulek  Demesk,  or  the 
orchard  of  Damascus,  and  watered  by  a  river  called 
by  the  Greeks  Bardine  or  Chrysorrhoas,  the  golden 
stream,  now  Baradi.  The  Syriac  name  of  this  stream 
was  Pharphar.  Damascus  is  supposed  to  hive  been 
founded  by  Uz,  the  eldest  son  of  Aram.  (Gen.,  10, 
23.)  However  this  may  be,  it  subsisted  in  the  time 
of  Abraham,  and  may  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Syria.  It  was  conquered  by  David 
(2  Sam.,  8,  6).  but  freed  itself  from  the  Jewish  yoke  in 
the  time  of  Solomon  (1  Kings,  11,  83,  seqq.),  and 
became  the  seat  of  a  new  principality,  which  often 
harassed  the  kingdoms  of  both  Judsh  and  Israel.  It 
afterward  fell,  in  succession,  under  the  power  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians,  snd  came  from  the  latter  into 
the  hands  of  the  Seleucidaj.  Damascus,  however,  did 
not  flourish  as  much  under  the  Greek  dynasty  as  it 
had  while  held  by  the  Persians.  The  Seleocids  neg- 
lected the  place,  and  bestowed  all  their  favour  on  the 
new  cities  erected  by  them  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Syria ;  and  here,  no  doubt,  liea  the  reason  why  the 
later  Greek  and  Roman  writers  say  so  little  of  the  city 
itself,  though  they  are  all  loud  in  their  praises  of  the 
adjacent  country.  Damascus  was  seized  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  war  of  Pompey  with  Tigranes,  B.C.  65, 
bat  still  continued,  as  under  the  Greek  dynasty,  a 
comparatively  unimportant  place,  until  the  time  of 
Dioclesian.  This  emperor,  feeling  the  necessity  of  s 
strongly  fortified  city  in  this  quarter,  as  a  depot  for 
munitions  of  wsr,  and  a  military  post  against  the  fre- 

rnt  inroads  of  the  Saracens,  selected  Damascus  for 
purpose.  Everything  was  done,  accordingly,  to 
strengthen  the  place ;  extensive  magazines  were  also 
established,  and  likewise  numerous  workshops  for  the 
preparation  of  weapons  of  war.  (Malala,  Cnron.,  11, 
p.  132. — Notitia  Imperii.)  It  ia  not  unlikely  that  the 
high  reputation  to  which  Damascus  afterward  at- 
tained, for  its  manufacture  of  sword-blades  and  other 
works  in  steel,  may  have  had  its  first  foundations  laid 
by  this  arrangement  on  the  part  of  Dioclesian.  The 
eity  continued  from  this  time  a  flourishing  place.  In 
the  7th  century  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens, 
and  was  for  some  lime  after  this  the  seat  of  the  ca- 
lifs. Its  prosperity,  too,  remained  unimpaired,  since 
(he  route  of  the  principal  caravans  to  Mecca  lay  through 
it.  It  ia  now  the  capital  of  a  pachalic.  The  Arabs 
call  it  El-Sham,  and  the  Oriental  name  Demcsk  is 
known  only  to  geographers.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  and  pleasant  cities  of  Asia,  and  is  by  the 
Arabs  considered  the  first  of  the  four  terrestrial  par- 
adises. Its  population  is  variously  estimated  from 
80,000  to  300,000.  Volney  gives  the  former  number, 
and  Ali  Bey  the  latter.  The  Christian  population 
if  estimated  by  Connor  at  about  20,000,  including 
Greeks,  Catholics,  Latins,  Msronites,  Armenians,  and 
Nestorians,  but  he  says  "  this  is  a  rough  calculation. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  the  exact  number."  (Man- 
ner!, Geogr.,  vol.  0,  pt.  1,  p.  409,  stq.) 

Dahasippus,  I.  a  pre  tor  during  the  consulship  of 
Papirius  Carbo  and  the  younger  Mariua,  A.U.C.  671. 
As  a  follower  of  the  Marian  party,  he  indulged  in 
many  cruel  excesses  against  the  opposite  faction,  and 
also  against  such  as  were  suspected  of  favouring  it. 
He  was  put  to  death  by  Sylla.  (SaUast,  Cat.,  51.— 
Veil.  Patere.,  2, 86.)— II.  A  character  in  Horace,  who 
is  there  represented  as  having  been  at  first  a  virtuoso, 
or  dealer  in  antiques,  but  who,  proving  unfortunate  in 
this  branch  of  business,  assumed  the  name  and  ap- 
pearance of  a  Stoic  philosopher.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  2,  8, 
17,  seqq.) 

Damhii,  one  of  the  ancient  nations  of  Scotland, 
whose  country  answered  to  the  modern  Clydesdale, 
Renfrew.  Lennox,  and  Stirling.  (Ptol. — Mannert, 
Geogr.  vol.  2,  p.  207.) 

Damnobii  or  Dtramomi,  a  people  of  Britain,  whose 
country  snswered  to  the  modern  Devonshire  and  Com- 
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wall.  As  the  several  tribes  of  the  Damnonit  submit- 
ted without  much  resistance  to  the  Romans,  and  ucver 
joined  in  any  revolt  against  them,  their  conqueror* 
were  under  no  necessity  of  building  many  forts  or 
keeping  many  garrisons  in  their  country.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  few  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found 
here,  and  that  the  name  of  its  people  is  seldom  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  writers.  Mannert  considers  the 
name  Dumnonii  the  more  correct  of  the  two.  (Geogr., 
vol.  8,  p.  195.) 

Damocles,  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Dionysius  the 
Elder,  of  Sicily.  Having  in  the  tour*e  of  conversa- 
tion extolled  the  power  and  wealth  of  the  tyrant,  and 
the  abundant  means  of  felicity  by  which  the  latter  ap- 
peared to  be  surrounded,  Dionysius  asked  him  wheth- 
er he  would  like  to  make  trial  of  this  same  state, 
which  seemed  to  bin.  so  happy  a  one.  Damocles 
eagerly  assented,  and  the  tyrant  caused  him  to  be 
placed  on  a  purple  couch,  most  beautifully  adorned 
with  various  emtraidery.  Vessels  of  gold  and  silver, 
richly  wrongh:,  met  his  view  on  every  side,  and  an 
exquisite  banquet  was  served  up  by  slaves  of  the  most 
attractive  mien,  who  were  attentive  to  his  every  com- 
mand. Damocles  thought  himself  at  the  summit  of 
human  felicity  ;  when,  happening  to  cast  his  eyes  up- 
ward towards  the  richly  carved  ceiling,  he  perceived  a 
sword,  suspended  from  it  by  a  single  horsehair,  di- 
rectly over  his  neck  as  be  lay  reclined  at  the  banquet. 
All  feeling  of  delight  instantly  left  him ;  and  he  begged 
the  tyrant  to  allow  him  to  depart,  since  be  no  longer 
wished  to  enjoy  this  kind  of  felicity.  And  thus  wu 
Damocles  taught  the  salutary  lesson,  that  little,  if  any, 
enjoyment  is  found  in  the  possession  of  usurped  power, 
when  every  moment  is  itnbittered  by  the  dread  of  im. 
pending  conspiracy  and  danger.  ( Ctc. ,  True,  5, 22  — 
Compare  Philo,  ap.  Eustb.,  Prop.  Evang ,  8,  14,  p 
391.— Macrob.,ad  Somn.  Scip.,  1, 10.—  Stdon.  Afoll. 
2,  13.— Horat.,  Od.,  3,  L,  17.) 

Dahon,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  of  Syracuse, 
united  by  ties  of  the  firmest  friendship  to  Phintiu 
(not  Pythias,  as  the  name  is  commonly  given),  soothe! 
Pythagorean,  of  the  same  city.  Dionysius  the  tyrant 
having  condemned  Phintias  to  death  for  conspiring 
against  him,  the  latter  begged  that  leave  might  be  al- 
lowed bim  to  go  for  a  abort  period  to  a  neighbouring 
place,  in  order  to  arrange  some  family  affairs,  and  of- 
fered to  leave  one  of  his  frienda  in  the  hands  of  Dio- 
nysius as  a  pledge  for  his  return  by  an  appointed  time, 
and  who  would  be  willing,  in  case  Phintias  broke  hit 
word,  to  die  in  his  stead.  Dionysius,  quite  sceptical 
as  to  the  existence  of  such  friendship,  and  prompted 
by  strong  curiosity,  assented  to  the  arrangement,  and 
Damon  took  the  place  of  Phintias.  The  day  appointed 
for  the  return  of  the  latter  arrived,  and  public  expec- 
tation waa  highly  excited  as  to  the  probable  issue  of 
this  singular  affair.  The  day  drew  to  a  close,  no  Phin- 
tias came,  and  Damon  was  in  the  act  of  being  led  to 
execution,  when,  on  a  sudden,  the  absent  friend,  who 
had  been  detained  by  unforeseen  and  unavoidable  ob- 
stacles, presented  himself  to  the  eyeaof  the  admiring 
crowd,  and  saved  the  life  of  Damon.  Dionysius  wu 
so  much  struck  by  this  instance  of  true  attachment, 
that  he  pardoned  Phintias,  and  entreated  the  two  to 
allow  him  to  share  their  friendship.  (Dud  Sic.,  fragm., 
lib.  10,  vol.  4,  p.  58,  seqq.,  ed.  flip.— Vol  Max.,  4, 1, 
1,  ext.  ed.  Hase.—Plut.,  de  amic.  mult.,  p.  93.) 

DamoprIla,  a  poetess  of  Lesbos,  intimate  with 
Sappho.  She  composed  a  hymn  on  the  worship  of  the 
Pergtaen  Diana.    (PhUostrt.,  Fit.  Apollon.,  1.  20 ) 

Dahox£nds,  a  boxer  of  Syracuse,,  excluded  fron 
the  Nemean  games  for  killing  bis  opponent.in  a  pugi- 
listic encounter.    The  name  of  the  latter  »ra»  Creu- 

Sis,  and  the  two  competitors,  after  having  consumed 
e  entire  day  in  boxing,  agreed  «ach  to  receive  from 
the  other  a  blow  without  flinching.  Creugas  first 
struck  Damoxenus  on  the  head,  and  then  Damoxenua, 
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with  his  fingers  unfairly  stretched  out,  struck  Creuges 
oa  the  side  :  and  such,  obsorres  Pausamas,  was  the 
hardness  of  his  nails  and  the  violence  of  the  blow, 
that  bis  hand  pierced  his  side,  seized  on  his  bowels, 
and,  drawing  them  outward,  gave  instant  death  to 
Creugas. — A  fine  piece  of  sculpture  has  come  down 
to  us,  with  this  for  its  subject.  (Pausan.,  8,  40.) 

Dana,  a  large  town  of  Cappadocia.  D'Anville 
makes  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  Tyana,  an  opin- 
ion which  is  ably  refuted  by  Maimort,  who  maintains 
that  it  lay  more  to  the  southeast,  and  coincided  with 
the  Tanadaris  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  mentioned  in  Xeno- 
poem's  Anabasis  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ciii- 
cian  Grates  (1,  2).  The  position  of  Tyana  on  Man- 
Deri's  chart  is  north  of  the  Cilician  pass ;  in  D'An- 
vilie's  it  is  to  the  northeast.  (Manner t,  Geogt.,  vol.  6, 
pt  2,  p.  839,  263  ) 

Damae,  I.  the  daughter  of  Acriaius,  king  of  Argos, 
by  Eurydice,  daughter  of  Lacedemon.    Acrisius  in- 
quired of  the  oracle  about  a  son ;  and  the  god  replied 
that  he  would  himself  have  no  male  issue,  but  that  hia 
daughter  would  bear  a  son,  whose  hand  would  deprive 
him  of  life.    Fearing  the  accomplishment  of  this  pre- 
diction, he  framed  a  brazen  subterranean  chamber 
(ftdXapov  xcUxeov  mri  yijv),  in  which  he  shut  up  his 
daughter  and  her  nurse,  iu  order  that  she  might  never 
become  a  mother.    (The  Latin  poets  call  the  place  of 
confinement  a  brazen  tower.)   But  Jupiter  had  seen 
and  loved  the  maiden  ;  and,  under  the  form  of  a  gold- 
en shower,  he  poured  through  the  roof  into  her  bosom. 
Danae  became,  iu  consequence,  the  mother  of  a  son, 
whom  she  snd  her  nurse  reared  in  secrecy  until  he 
had  attained  his  fourth  year.    Acrisius  then  chanced 
to  hear  the  voice  of  the  child  at  play.    He  brought 
out  his  daughter  and  her  nurse,  and,  putting  the  ut- 
ter instantly  to  death,  drew  Danae  privately,,  with  her 
child,  to  the  altar  of  Herceau  Jove,  where  he  made  her 
answer  on  oath  whose  was  her  son.    Sbo  replied  that 
he  was  the  offspring  of  Jove.    Her  father  gave  no 
credit  to  ber  protestations.    Enclosing  her  and  the 
boy  in  a  coffer,  he  cast  them  into  the  sea,  to  the, 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  a  circumstance  which 
has  afforded  a  subject  for  a  beautiful  piece  by  the 
poet  Simonides.    The  coffer  was  carried  to  the  little 
island  of  Seriphus,  where  a  person  named  Diclys  drew 
it  out  in  bis  nets  (SUrva) ;  and,  freeing  Danae  and 
Peneus  from  their  confinement,  treated  them  with 
the  greatest  attention.    Polydectes,  the  brother  of 
Dictys,  reigned  over  the  island.    He  fell  in  love  with 
Danae;  but  her  son  Perseus,  who  was  now  grown 
up,  was  an  invincible  obstacle  in  his  way.    He  had, 
therefore,  recourse  to  artifice  to  deliver  himself  of  his 
presence  ;  and,  feigning  that  he  was  about  to  become 
a,  suitor  to  Hippodamis,  the  daughter  of  GEnomaus,  he 
managed  to  send  Perseus,  who  had  bound  himself  by  a 
rash  promise,  in  quest  of  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  Medu- 
sa, which  be  pretended  that  he  wished  for  a  bridal  gift. 
When  Perseus  bad  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  Hermes, 
in  destroying  the  Gorgon,  he  proceeded  to  Seriphus, 
where  he  found  that  his  mother  snd  Dictya  had  been 
obliged  to  fly  to  the  protection  of  the  altar  from  the 
violence  of  Polydectes.    He  immediately  went  to  the 
royal  residence  ;  and  when,  at  his  desire,  Polydectes 
bad  summoned  thither  all  the  people,  to  see  the  formi- 
dable bead  of  the  Gorgon,  it  was  displayed,  and  each 
became  a  stone  of  the  form  and  position  which  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  moment  of  the  transformation.  Hav- 
ing established  Dictys  ss  king  of  Seriphus,  Perseus 
returned  with  his  mother  to  Argos,  snd,  not  finding 
Acrisius  there,  proceeded  to  Larissa  in  Thessaly, 
whither  the  latter  had  retired  through  fear  of  the  ful- 
filment of  the  oracle.    Here  he  inadvertently  killed 
Acrisius.    (Fid.  Acrisius,  Perseus.) — There  was  a 
legend  in  Italy,  that  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutu- 
liana,  had  been  founded  by  Danae.    ( Virg.,  Mn.,  7, 
372, 410.)   It  was  probably  caused  by  the  similarity  of 


sound  in  Danae  and  Daunia.  Daunus  is  the  father  ot 
Turn  us. — An  explanation  of  the  legend  of  Danae  will 
be  fouik.  „ader  the  article  Perseus.  {Apollod.,  2,  4, 
seqq. — KeightUy't  Mythology,  p.  414,  teqq.) 

Danai,  s  name  originally  belonging  to  the  Argives, 
as  being,  according  to  the  common  opinion,  the  sub- 
jects of  Dana  us.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the 
warlike  character  of  the  race,  and  the  high  renown  ac- 
quired by  them,  Homer  uses  the  nsme  Danai  (Aovaoi) 
as  a  general  appellation  for  the  Greeks,  when  that  of 
Hellenes  was  aull  confined  to  a  narrower  range.  ( Fid. 
Danaus.) 

DanaIdes,  the  fifty  daughters  of  Dsnaiis,  king  of 
Argos.  An  account  of  the  legend  connected  with 
their  names  will  be  found,  together  with  an  explana  - 
tion  of  the  same,  under  the  article  Dsnaiis. 

Dahapekis,  snother  name  for  the  Borystbenes, 
first  mentioned  in  an  anonymous  Periplus  of  the  Eux- 
ine  Sea.  It  is  now  the  Dnieper.  The  Dnieper  rises 
in  the  Valdai  hills,  near  the  sources  of  the  Dvna,  and, 
after  a  winding  course  of  about  800  miles,  falls  into  the 
Black  Sea,  a  little  to  the  east  or  the  Dniester.  In  the 
lower  part  of  its  course  the  navigation  is  impeded  by 
islands,  and  at  one  place,  about  two  hundred  miles 
from  its  mouth,  by  tails,  which  continue  for  nearly 
forty  miles.  A  little  above  its  mouth,  the  river  wi- 
dens into  a  kind  of  lake  or  marsh,  called  Liman,  into 
which  the  Bog,  the  ancient  Hypania  or  Bogus,  one 
of  the  principal  tributaries  of  the  Dnieper,  discharges 
itself.  As  regards  the  root  of  the  name  Dampens 
{Dan,  Don),  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Tanais. 
(Pit*.,  4,  12.— Mela,  2,  I.— Amotion.  MarceU.,  22, 
lS.—Jornand.,  it  Reb.  Get.,  p.  6.) 

Danastos,  another  name  of  the  . Tyres  or  Dniester. 
It  is  called  Danastus  by  Ammjanus  Marcellinua  (31, 
3),  Danastris  by  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus  (de  ad- 
vamstr.  Imperio,  c.  8),  and  Danaater  by  Jomandea 
(de  Reb.  Get.,  p.  84).  The  Dniester  rises  from  a  lake 
smid  the  Carpathian  Mountains  in  Austrian  Gallicia, 
and  empties  into  the  Black  Sea  after  a  course  of  about 
six  hundred  miles.  The  name  Tyras  (Tvpof)  occurs 
in  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  and 
Scymnus  of  Chios.  Herodotus  gives  the  Ionic  form 
Tupac.  (Herod.,  4,  61.)  As  regards  the  root  of  the 
name  (Dan,  Don),  consult  remarks  under  the  article 
Tanais. 

Danaus,  a  son  of  Belus  and  Anchinoe,  and  brother 
of  -JSgyptus.  Belus  assigned  the,  country  of  Liby*  to 
Danaus,  while  to  JSgyptus  he  gave  Arabia.  jEgyp- 
tua  conquered  the  country  of  the  Melampodes,  and 
nsmed  it  from  himself.  By  many  wivea  he  became 
the  father  of  fifty  sons.  Dsnaiis  hsd  by  several  wives 
an  equal  number  of  daughters.  Dissension  arising  be- 
tween him  and  the  sons  of  JEgyptus,  they  aimed  at 
depriving  him  of  hia  kingdom  ;  and,  fearing  their  vio- 
lence, he  built,  with  the  aid  of  Minerva,  a  fifty-oared 
vessel,  the  first  that  ever  was  made,  in  which  he  em- 
barked with  hia  daughters,  and  fled  over  the  sea.  He 
first  landed  on  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  he  set  up 
a  statue  of  the  Lindian  Minerva ;  but,  not  willing  to 
abide  in  that  island,  he  proceeded  to  Argos,  where  Gel- 
anor,  who  at  that  time  ruled  over  the  country,  cheer- 
fully resigned  the  government  to  the  stranger  who 
brought  thither  civilization  and  the  arts.  .  The  people 
took  the  name  of  their  new  monarch,  and  were  called 
Danai  (AavooQ.  The  country  of  Argos  being  at  this 
time  extremely  deficient  in  pure  and  wholesome  water 
(Vid,  Inachua),  Danaus  sent  forth  his  daughters  in 
quest  of  some.  As  Amymone,  one  of  them,  was  en- 
gaged in  the  search,  she  wss  rescued  by  Neptune  from 
the  intended  violence  of  a  satyr,  and  the  god  revealed 
to  her  a  fountain  called  after  her  name,  and  the  most 
famous  among  the  streams  that  contributed  to  form 
the  Lernsan  lake  or  marsh.  The  sons  of  -Sgyptus 
came  now  to  Argolis,  and  entreated  their  uncle  to 
bury  past  enmity  in  oblivion,  and  to  give  them  then 
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Milling  in  marriage.  Danaiis,  retaining  ■  perfect 
recollection  of  the  injuries  they  hid  done  him,  end 
dUtruatful  of  their  promises,  consented  to  bestow  upon 
them  his  daughters,  whom  he  divided  among  them  by 
lot ;  bat,  on  the  wedding-day,  be  armed  the  hands  of 
the  brides  with  daggers,  and  enjoined  upon  them  to  slay 
m  the  night  their  unsuspecting  bridegrooms.  All  but 
ifypermnestra  obeyed  the  cruel  orders  of  their  father ; 
and,  culling  off  the  heads  of  their  husbands,  they  flung 
them  into  Lerna,  and  buried  their  bodies  with  an 
due  rites  outside  of  the  town.  At  the  command  of 
Jupiter,  Mercury  and  Minerva  purified  them  from  the 
guilt  of  thoir  deed.  Hypermnestra  had  snared  Lyn- 
eeus,  for  the  delicate  regard  which  he  had  shown  to 
her  modesty.  Her  father,  at  first,  in  his  anger  at  her 
disobedience,  put  her  into  close  confinement.  Re- 
lenting, however,  after  some  time,  he  cave  his  consent 
to  her  union  with  Lynceus,  and  proclaimed  gymnas- 
tic games,  in  which  Che  victors  were  to  receive  his 
other  daughters  as  the  prizes.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  the  crime  of  the  Dana  ides  did  not  pass  without 
due  punishment  in  the  lower  world,  where  they  were 
condemned  to  draw  water,  for  ever,  with  perforated 
teasels.  (ApoUod.,  2,  1,  i.—Hygin.,  fat.,  168,  169, 
170  —  Schol.  ad  II,  1,  42,  el  ad  4,  171—  Schol.  ad 
Eurip  ,  Hec.,  872.}— Thus  much  for  the  story  of  Da- 
naiis. The  intimate  connexion  between  this  popular 
legend  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Argive  soil, 
which  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  between  the  upper 
part  of  the  plain  and  the  low  grounds  of  Lerna,  has 
given  rise  to  a  bold  and  ingenious  theory.  Argos  was 
greatly  deficient  in  water  (whence  Homer  call*  it 
"  thirty"  >n>/U><5tytov),  and  the  word  otooc  signifies 
"  •try."  We  have-  here,  then,  a  simple  derivation  for 
the  name  Danai,  namely,  the  people  of  the  thirsty  land 
of  Argos ;  and,  in  the  usual  manner,  the  personifica- 
tion of  their  name  is  a  hero,  Danaiis.  Again,  springs 
are  iaugktcri  of  the  earth,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Arabs;  the  nymphs  of  the  spring*  are  therefore 
daughters  of  Danaiis,  that  is,  of  the  thirsty  land ;  and 
as  s  confirmation,  in  some  degree,  of  this  view  of  the 
subject,  we  may  state,  that  four  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaiis,  namely,  Amymone,  Peirene,  Phyeade*,  and 
Aateria,  were  names  fif  springs.  Still  farther,  a  head 
(xor/vr/)  is  a  usual  name  for  a  spring  in  many  languages  ; 
and  a  legendary  mode  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of 
founts  is  to  ascribe  them  to  the  leelling  forth  of  the 
blood  of  some  person  who  was  slain  on  the  spot  where 
the  spring  emitted  its  waters.  Thus  the  blood  of 
Pentheus  and  Actsson  give  origin  to  springs  on  Cithas- 
ron.  (PhilostraL,  Icon.,  1,  14. — Compare  Welcker, 
Tril.,  a.  400.)  The  number  fifty,  in  the  case  of  the 
Dana  ides,  is  probably  an  arbitrary  one,  for  we  cannot 
discern  in  it  any  relation  to  the  week*  of  the  year,  at 
some  endeavour  to  do.  (Vdlcker,  Myth,  der  lap.,  p 
192,  ttqt )  It  is  to  be  observed,  thst  the  founts  of  trie 
Iiachus  were  in  Mount  Lvrceon  or  Lynceon  {Schol. 
ad  Apoll.  Rh.,  1,  126),  and  here,  perhaps,  lies  the  ori- 
gin of  Lynceus,  who,  in  one  form  of  the  legend,  rights 
with  and  vanquishes  Danaiis  (Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  I.  c.)\ 
that  is,  the  stream  from  Mount  Lynceon  overcomes 
the  dry  nature  of  the  soil.  We  see,  therefore,  that 
the  physical  legend  may  have  existed  long  before 
there  wss  any  intercourse  with  Egypt;  and,  like  that 
of  Io,  may  have  been  subsequently  modified  so  as  to 
suit  the  new  theory  of  an  Egyptian  colony  at  Argos. 
{Herod.,  2,  91 ;  171,  189.— Muller,  Orchom.,  p.  109, 
teqq. — Id.  Proleg.,  p.  184,  tcqq.—Keightley'*  Mythal- 
Ogy,?.  m,  tcqq.) 

DanobIus,  the  largest  river  of  Europe  except  the 
Rha  or  Volga,  and  called  in  German  the  Donou,  by 
us  the  Danube.  Strabo  and  Pliny  make  it  rise  in  the 
chain  of  Mons  Abnoba,  or  the  mountain*  of  the  Black 
Foreit.  According  to  modern  accounts,  it  has  its  ori- 
gin on  the  heights  of  the  Black  Forest,  from  three 
sources,  the  Rng-Ach  and  the  Brige,  which  are  both 
413 


more  considerable  than  the  third  or  the  Donau,  a  fa. 
ble  stream  that  is  enclosed  in  a  stone  basin,  and  formal 
into  a  fountain  in  the  court  of  the  castle  of  Donau  Bt- 
chrngen.    It  is,  therefore,  the  first  two  that  ma;  bt 
considered  the  source  of  the  Danube.  (Malu-Brwt, 
vol.  7,  p.  41,  Am.  ed.—Id.,  vol.  6,  p.  288.)   It  it  on 
of  the  few  rivers  which  run  from  west  to  east,  traver- 
sing Austria,  Hungary,  and  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe, 
ana,  after  a  course  of  about  1620  miles,  falls  into  ths 
Black  Sea.    It  is  of  irregular  widlh,  being  sometimes 
confined  between  rocks  and  mountains,  at  other  timet 
so  wide  that  it  almost  resembles  a  sea,  and  again  or*. 
ken  and  divided  into  small  streams  by  numerous  isK 
ands.    It  receives  sixty  navigable  rivers,  the  largest  s. 
which  is  the  CEnus  or  Inn,  and  120  smaller  streams. 
It  is  always  yellow  with  mud,  and  its  sands  are  every- 
where auriferous.    At  its  entrance  into  the  Black  Sea 
it  is  shallow ;  its  waters  are  spread  over  an  immense 
surface,  and  lie  stagnating  among  an  infinity  of  reedi 
and  other  aquatic  plants.   The  current  of  the  rivet 
communicates  a  whitish  colour  to  the  sea,  and  gives 
a  freshness  to  it  for  nearly  nine  leagues,  and  withia 
one  league  renders  it  fit  for  use.    Pomponius  Mela 
says  it  had  as  msny  mouths  as  the  Nile,  of  which  three 
were  small  and  four  navigable.'   Only  two  now  re- 
main, which  can  scarcely  be  entered  by  ships  of  con- 
siderable size  or  burden,  the  rest  being  choked  op. 
The  ancients  gave  the  name  of  later  to  the  eastern 
part  of  this  river  after  its  junction  with  the  Savus  or 
Suave.    The  Greeks  snd  Romans  were  very  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  whole  course  of  the  stream, 
which  was  for  a  long  period  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire  in  this  quarter.    This  river  was  as 
object  of  worship  to  the  Scythians.   The  river-god  n 
represented  on  a  medal  of  Trajan ;  but  the  finest  fig- 
ure of  him  is  on  the  column  of  that  emperor  at  Rome. 
(Mela,  2,  7.— Amm.  MarctU.,  22,  19.— Pud.,  3, 11 
—Plin.,  4,  12.— Dionys.  Pericg.,  801.)   As  regards 
the  root  of  the  name  (Don),  consult  remarks  under  the 
article  TanaVs. 

Diphnjt,  a  city  of  Egypt,  about  sixteen  miles  from 
Pelusium,  on  the  route  to  Memphis.  (Anton.,  Bin., 
p.  162.)  There  waa  always  a  strong  garrison  in  litti 
place,  to  keep  in  check  the  Arabians  and  Syrians.  It 
is  now  Safnat.   (Merodot.,  2,  30.) 

DiraNt,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Peneus,  and  the  first 
love  of  Phoebus.  This  god,  according  to  the  poetic 
legend,  proud  of  his  victory  over  the  serpent  Python, 
beholding  Cupid  bending  bis  bow,  mocked  at  the  et 
forts  of  the  puny  archer.  Cupid,  incensed,  flew  ts 
Parnassus,  and,  taking  his  station  there,  shot  his  gold- 
en srrow  of  love  into  the  heart  of  the  eon  of  Latons, 
and  discharged  his  leaden  one  of  aversion  into  the 
bosom  of  the  nymph  of  the  Peneus.  Dsphne  loves 
the  chace,  and  it  alone,  indifferent  to  all  other  lots. 
Pheebus  beheld  her,  and  pursued.  Exhausted  and 
nearly  overtaken,  Daphne,  on  the  banks  of  her  father4! 
stream,  stretched  forth  her  hands,  calling  on  Penen 
for  protection  and  change  of  form.  The  ri verges 
heard ;  bark  and  leaves  covered  his  daughter,  ani 
Daphne  became  a  bay-tree  (dtffvn,  taunt*).  The 
god  embraced  its  trunk,  and  declared  that  it  should  be 
afterward  his  favourite  tree.  (Ovid,  Met.,  1,  46ft, 
icqq.—Hygin.,  fab.,  203,) — The  meaning  of  this  le- 
gend is  evident  enough.  It  ia  only  one  of  the  many 
tales  devised  to  give  marvel  to  the  origin  of  natural 
productions;  and  its  object  is  to  account  for  the  bay 
tree  being  sacred  to  Apollo.  The  great  majority  sf 
the  authorities  place  the  legend  in  Arcadia,  making 
Daphne  the  daughter  of  the  Ladon  by  Earth  (the  nato- 
ral  parent  of  a  plant),  and  add  that  it  was  her  mother 
who  changed  her  on  her  prayer.  (Paman.,  8,  80.— 
Namuu,  49, 387  —  Schol.  ad  II.,  1,  U.—Stal.,  7V*. 
4,  289,  &c.-^KtighHeg,e  Mythology,  p.  1 18.) — II.  A 
beautiful  spot  about  forty  stadia  to  the  south  of  Anli- 
och,  near  the  Qrontes,  adorned  with  fas  ediflcas,  ass 
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outlining  a.  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Diana.  The 
*hole  to  surrounded  with  a  thick  grove  of  cypresses 
and  bay-trees  (dafv<u\  from  the  latter  of  which  the 
place  derived  its  name.  Nusnerous  fountains,  too, 
imparted  continual  freshness  to  the  grove  and  cool- 
ness to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.  The  luxurious 
eUizens  of  Antioch  made  this  a  favourite  place  of  r»- 
t.-aat,  and  even  the  Roman  governors  often  forgot 
mid  the  enjoyments  of  Daphne  the  cares  of  office. 
Potnpey  is  said  to  have  been  so  charmed  by  the  place, 
and  by  the  united  beauties  of  nature  and  art  with 
which  it  was  adorned,  that  be  considerably  enlarged 
the  limits  of  the  grove,  by  the  addition  of  many  of  the 
tarrounding  fields.  The  modern  name  of  the  place 
»  BeU-d-Mar,  "the  house  of  water."  (Ammian. 
MarcelL,  19,  8.-/(1.,  S3,  31.— Sozomai,  6,  19.— Bu- 
rn*, 6,  11.) 

D»phnephosi4,  a  festival  >n  honour  of  Apollo,  cele- 
brated every  ninth  year  by  the  Boeotians.  It  was  then 
nsual  to  adorn  an  olive  bough  with  garlands  of  bay  and 
Sowers,  and  place  on  the  top  a  brazen  globe,  from  which 
were  suspended  smaller  ones.  In  the  middle  were  a 
■umber  of  crowns,  and  a  globe  of  inferior  size ;  and  the 
bottom  was  adorned  with  a  saffron-coloured  garment. 
The  globe  on  the  top  represented  the  Sun  or  Apollo ; 
that  in  the  middle  wss  an  emblem  of  the  moon,  and 
the  others  of  the  stars.  The  crowns,  which  were  365 
in  number,  represented  the  son's  annual  revolution. 
This  bough  was  carried  in  solemn  procession  by  a 
beautiful  youth  of  an  illustrious  family,  and  whose  pa- 
rents were  bath  living.    (Pautan,.,  9,  10, 4.) 

Dapbnis,  a  celebrated  herdsman  of  Sicily,  the.  son 
of  Mercury  by  a  Sicilian  nymph.  He  was  found  by 
the  shepherds,  when  an  infant,  lying  among  the  bay- 
trees  (datvai),  and  from  this  circumstance  obtained  his 
name.  Pan  taught  him  to  sing,  and  play  upon  the 
pipe,  the  nymphs  were  his  foster-parents,  and  the  Muses 
inspired  him  with  the  love  of  song.  According  to 
Qtodorus,  be  was  the  inventor  of  pastoral  poetry.  He 
also  accompanied  Diana  in  the  chase,  and,  when  the 
labours  of  lite  day  were  ended,  was  wont  to  delight  the 
goddess  with  the  sweet  notes  of  his  syrinx.  Dapbnis 
became  eventually  attached  to  a  Naiad,  who  forbade 
him  holding  communion  with  any  other  femaje,  under 
pain  of  loss  of  sight ;-  and  she  bound  him  by  an  oath 
to  that  effect.  A  princess,  however,  contrived  to  in- 
toxicate mm :  he  broke  bis  vow,  and  the  threatened 
penalty  was  inflicted.  According  to  Diodorus,  how- 
•rer,  the  Naiad  merely  predicted  that  loss  of  sight 
would  be  the  consequence  of  his  proving  unfaithful  to 
her.  Theocritus,  in  his  first  Idyl,  represents  him  as 
pining  awsv  in  death,  aud  refusing  to  be  comforted. 
(Serv.  ad  Virg.,  Ecloe ,  5,  SO.— Diod.  Sic.,  4,  84. 
~Sckol  ad  Thtecr.,  Idyll.,  1,  86.— Parthen.,  Erot., 
».— Mlian,  V.  JET.,  10, 18.)  Ovid  says,  that  the  Nai- 
ad turned  him  into  a  rock.  (Mel.,  4,  276,  teqq. — 
KaghUa/'t  Mythology*  P-  **°) 

Daphrds  (gen.  -unfit ;  in  Greek,  Aafvovr,  -ovvrof), 
s  sewn  of  tbe  Locri  Opantii,  situate  on  the  aeacoast,  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  near  the  frontiers 
of  the  Epicnemidian  Locri.  Strabo  (424)  places  it 
twenty  stadia  from  Cnemides.  Into  tbe  river  Daphnus 
the  body  of  Hesiod  was  thrown  after  his  murder.  (Vid 
Hesiodus.) 

DabZdcs  (called  also  Dsras,  gen.  -atis),  s  river  of 
Afifica,  rising  to  the  northwest  of  the  Palus  Nigrites, 
sa  Mount  Mandras,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic  to 
(he  north  of  the  promontory  Arsinarium.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  same  with  the  Senegal.  (Bischqff  urul 
MoOer,  Worleb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  405.)  Gossellin,  how 
ever,  makes  it  correspond  to  the  modern  Darabin. 
(Recherche*,  vol.  3,  p.  112.) 

DacoadIa,  I.  a  district  of  Troas,  in  the  north,  call- 
ed >o  from  its  inhabitants  the  Dardani.  These  derived 
their  name  from  Dardanns,  who  built  here  the  city  of 
tie  cause  name.  (Vid.  Dardanus,  I.,  II.)  According 


to  the  Homeric  topography,  the  Dardani,  who  wan 
subject  to  Anchises,  and  commanded  by  his  son  -Dness 
during  the  siege,  occupied  the  small  district  which  lay 
between  tbe  territory  of  Abydus  and  the  Promontory 
of  Rhcateum,  beyond  which  point  the  Trojan  land, 
operly  so  called,  and  the  hereditary  dominions  of 
iaru  commenced.  Towards  the  mainland,  Darda- 
nia  extended  to  the  summit  of  Ida,  and  beyond  that 
chain  to  (he  territory  of  Zeiss,  and  the  plains  watered 
by  the  JSaepus  on  the  north,  and  as  far  as  the  territo- 
ries of  Assus  and  Antandrus  to  the  south.  (Stral., 
692,  606.)  It  was  more  particularly  in  this  inland 
district  that  the  descendants  of  .£neas  are  said  to  have 
maintained  themselves  as  independent  sovereigns  af- 
ter the  siege  of  Troy.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
1,  p.  80,  see;.) — II.  A  region  of  Illyris,  lying  south  of 
the  territory  of  the  Scoroisci.  It  comprehended  the 
upper  valley*  of  the  Drilo,  sod  extended  to  the  bordexs 
of  PsBonia  and  Macedonia.  The  Dardani,  its  inhabi- 
tants, were  often  at  war  with  the  latter  power,  more- 
jarticularly  under  the  reign  of  its  last  two  monarch*. 
Their  country  answers  to  tbe  modern  districts  of  Iptak, 
Prutaa,  and  Jacova,  which  are  situate  to  the  south 
of  Servia,  and  form  part  of  the  pacbalic  of  Scutari. 
Surabo  describes  these  Dardani  as  aaavage  race,  living 
mostly  in  cares  formed  out  of  mud  and  dirt,  and  yet  pos- 
sessing great  taste  for  music,  having  from  the  earliest 
jeriod  been  acquainted  with  both  wind  and  stringed 
nstrumeats.  (Strai.,  316.— Cramer'*  Ane.  Greet*, 
voL  1,  p.  47.) 

DakdInis  or  Dajujamioh,  •  promontory  of  Troas, 
south  of  Abydus,  neu  which  waa  situate  tbe  city  of 
Dardanus.  It  is  now  called  Cape  Scrbien,  or  Repot 
Burvn.  The  Hellespont  here  begins  to  contract  it- 
self.   (Strab.,  587,  595.) 

DaibXnss,  I.  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Electra,  who  came  to  Troas,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, from  Arcadia ;  according  to  others,  from  Italy. 
All,  however,  agree  in  fixing  upon  Samothrace  as  toe 
spot  in  which  he  bad  formed  bis  first  principality,  be- 
fore be  migrated  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  (ApoUaL, 
3,  12.— Strab.,  331.— Virg.,  JBn.,  7,  207.)  We  may 
reconcile  this  variety  of  opinion*  respecting  the  native 
country  of  Dardanus,  by  supposing  that  he  was  a  chief 
of  that  early  race,  who,  under  tbe  name  of  Pelasgi,  were 
so  widely  diffused,  and  more  especially  in  those  coun- 
tries, each  of  which  claimed  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the 
hero.  The  epoch  of  tbe  arrival  of  Dardanus  on  the 
coast  of  Asia  is  too  remote  to  be  ascertained  at  pres- 
ent with  accuracy.  Homer  reckons  five  generation* 
between  Dardanus  and  Priam.  (£.,20,230.)  Plato, 
as  we  learn  from  Strabo  (592),  placed  his  arrival  in  the 
second  epoch  after  the  universal  deluge,  when  man- 
kind began  to  leave  tbe  summits  of  the  mountains  to 
which  fear  had  driven  tbera,  and  where  they  had  led 
a  barbarous  and  savsge  life,  in  caves  and  grots,  like 
tbe  Cyclopes  of  Homer.  The  Athenian  philosopher 
deduced  his  reasoning  from  the  passage  in  Homer, 
where  the  town  founded  by  Dardanus  is  stated  to  have 
been  built  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  (11,  20,  215,  stqq  .)— 
The  legend  respecting  Dardanus  is  ss  follows :  Af- 
flicted by  the  death  of  bis  brother  Iasion,  whom  Jove 
had  struck  with  lightning,  Dardanus  left  Samothrace, 
and  passed  over  to  the  mainland,  where  Teucer,  the 
son  of  the  river  Scarnandrua  and  the  nymph  Jdaea  then 
reigned  over  a  people  called  Teucrians.  He  was  well 
received  by  this  prince,  who  gave  him  his  daughter 
Baiicia  (//.,  2, 813)  in  marriage,  and  a  part  of  his  ter- 
ritory, on  which  he  built  a  town  called  Dardanus.  He 
bad  two  sons,  Ilus  and  Erichtbonios,  the  former  of 
whom  died  childless :  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  king- 
dom, and  was  remarkable  for  his  wealth.  By  Asty- 
oche,  dsughter  of  the  Simois,  Erichthonius  had  a  son 
named  Tros,  wbo  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Prom 
Tros  came  Ilus,  Assaxacua,  and  Ganymedes.  The 
house  of  Priam  were  descended  from  Ilus ;  thai  of 
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.£  neas  from  Aasaracus.    ( Cramer' m  Asia  Minor,  vol 

I,  p.  76,  seqq.—Keigktley's  Mythology,  p.  483.)— 

II.  An  ancient  city  of  Trots,  founded  by  Dardanus. 
According  to  Homer,  who  call*  it  Dardania,  it  waa 
aituated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ida.  {11.,  20,  216. — 
Strah.,  592.)— HI.  Another  city  of  Troaa,  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  preceding.  By  whom  it  was 
built  ia  uncertain.  We  know,  however,  that  it  existed 
in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (5,  117),  who  mentions  its 
capture  by  the  Persians,  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  In 
the  narrative  of  Xerxes's  march,  he  describes  it  as 
close  to  the  sea,  and  conterminous  with  Abydus  (7, 43). 
Strabo  reports,  that  the  inhabitants  were  often  com- 
pelled to  change  their  abode  by  the  successors  of  Al- 
exander: be  reports  also,  that  peace  was  concluded 
here  between  Sylla  and  Mithradatea.  (Strab.,  595  — 
Plut.,  Vit.  Syll.,  c.  24.)  The  ruins  of  Dardanua  are 
to  be  found  between  Kepot  Burun  and  Dervend 
Tchemeh  Burun.  The  name  Dardanelles,  which  was 
in  the  first  instance  applied  to  the  Turkish  castles  erect- 
ed to  defend  the  passage  of  the  straits,  and  next  to  the 
straits  themselves,  is  confessedly  derived  from  this  an- 
cient city.   (Cramer'*  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  82.) 

Da  a  as.  I.  •  Trojan  priest,  mentioned  by  Homer  (jR., 
5, 9).  It  is  absurdly  pretended,  by  some  of  the  ancient 
writers,  that  he  wrote  an  Iliad,  or  history  of  the  Trojan 
war,  in  prose ;  and  jElian  (Far.  Hist.,  11,  2)  assures 
us  that  it  still  existed  in  his  day,  without  telling  ua, 
however,  whether  he  himself  had  read  it  or  not.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Julian  was  deceived,  and  that 
the  work  which  he  took  for  the  production  of  Dares 
was  the  composition  of  some  sophist  of  a  much  later 
age.  However  this  may  be,  the  Iliad  of  which  iGlian 
speaks  no  longer  exists ;  but  we  have  s  Latin  work 
remaining,  written  in  prose,  which  was  for  some  time 
regarded  as  a  translation  from  the  Greek  original,  and 
wis  ascribed  to  Cornelius  Nepos.  though  abounding 
with  solecisms.  The  truth  is,  that  this  work  is  the 
production  of  an  English  poet,  who  flourished  at  the 
close  of  the  12th  century.  His  name  was  Joseph,  to 
which  was  sometimes  added  Davonius,  from  his  hav- 
ing been  born  at  Exeter  in  Devorahire,  and  at  other 
times  lieanus,  from  the  ancient  name  of  Exeter,  lata. 
This  Iliad,  thus  falsely  ascribed  to  Dares,  ia  not  even 
translated  from  any  Greek  writer;  it  ia  merely  the 
plan  or  prose  outline  of  a  Latin  poem  in  six  cantos, 
which  Joseph  Iscanus  composed  under  the  title  De 
Bello  Trojano. — The  work  just  mentioned,  as  well  as 
that  of  Dictys  Cretensis,  forms  the  original  source  of 
a  famous  romance  of  chivalry,  which  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success  during  the  middle  ages,  and  in  the 
centuries  immediately  subsequent  to  the  invention  of 
printing.  These  works  of  Dares  and  Dictys  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  a  Sicilian  named  Outdo  ialle 
Colonne,  a  native  of  Messina,  and  a  celebrated  lawyer 
and  poet  of  the  19th  century,  he  conceived  the  idea 
of  giving  them  that  romantic  air  which  would  harmo- 
nize with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  when  chivalry  had  now 
acquired  ita  greatest  lustre.  He  consequently  inter- 
calated the  narratives  of  the  pretended  poets  of  Phry- 
gia  and  Crete  with  various  adventures,  suited  to  the 
taste  of  the  age,  such  as  tournaments,  challenges,  sin- 
gle combats,  &c.  His  work  having  met  with  consid- 
erable success,  he  composed,  in  Latin  prose,  a  romance 
of  the  war  of  Troy,  in  which  he  also  introduced  the 
war  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes,  and  the  expedition 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  confounds  together  history  and 
mythology,  Greek  and  Arabian  manners ;  his  heroes 
are  acquainted  with  alchymy  and  astronomy,  and  come 
in  contact  with  dragons,  griffons,  and  other  fabulous 
monsters.  His  romance  was  translated  into  almost 
every  European  language,  and  excited  a  general  en- 
thusiasm. Hence  the  desire  which  at  that  time  seized 
the  great  families  of  Europe  of  claiming  descent  from 
one  of  the  heroes  of  Trojan  story ;  and  hence  the  eager- 
ness, on  the  pari  of  the  monks,  to  compose  genealogies 


consisting  of  Greek  and  Roman  names  which  had  somt 
analogy  with  the  names  of  the  sovereign  princes  of  the 
middle  ages.  (SchSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr., vol.  7,p.  3,  km. ) 
Thia  same  work  of  Dares  Phrygius  was  the  source 
whence  Conrad  of  Wuraburgh,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
13th  century,  derived  the  materials  of  the  poem  which' 
he  composed  in  like  manner  on  the  war  of  Troy.  {Ko 
berstein,  Grundriss  der  Deutsck  Nationalit,  $  46,  not.. 
3.) — II.  One  of  the  companions  of  ./Eneas,  celebrated 
as  a  pugilist,  though  conquered  in  the  funeral  games  ot 
Anchises  by  the  aged  Entellus.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  5,  369, 
seqq.)  This  Dares,  or  a  Trojan  of  the  same  name,  wit 
slain  by  Turnus  in  Italy.    (A2n.,  12,  363.) 

Dacicus,  a  Persian  coin  of  the  purest  gold.  Ac- 
cording to  Harpocralion  and  Suidas,  it  weighed  two 
drachmas,  and  hence  it  was  equivalent  in  value  to  SO 
Attic  drachmas  of  silver.    Five  Darics  were  conse- 
quently equal  to  an  Attic  mins  of  silver.  (Wum, 
de  pond.,  dec,  p.  68.)    Reckoning  the  Attic  drachma 
at  17  cents,  5.93  milts.  Federal  currency,  the  value 
of  the  Daric  will  be  3  dolls.,  51  cts.,  8  64  mills.  Tie 
Daric  was  the  gold  coin  best  known  at  Athens;  and 
when  we  consider  the  great  number  that  sxe  recorded 
to  have  been  employed  in  presents  and  bribes  alone, 
exclusive  of  the  purposes  of  traffic,  it  would  seem  ex- 
traordinary that  so  few  should  have  reached  modern 
times,  if  we  did  not  know  that,  upon  the  conquest  of 
Persia,  they  were  melted  down,  and  recoined  with  the 
type  of  Alexander.  Very  few  Persian  Darics  are  now 
to  be  seen,  in  cabinets.    There  is  one  in  Lord  Pem- 
broke's, which  weighs  129  grains  ;  and  there  are  three 
in  the  cabinets  at  the  British  Museum,  weighing  about 
128|  grains  each.    The  purity  of  the  gold  in  the  Per- 
sian Daric  was  remarkable.   Bathelemy  found  it  to  be 
in  one,  =|J,  or  0,9683  {Mem.  de  VAcad.  its  Inter., 
vol.  21);  and  yet,  if  we  credit  Patin  (Hist.  Num.,  c. 
7),  thia  was  exreeded  by  the  purity  of  the  gold  com 
of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander,  which  he  makes  = 
23  carats,  10  grains,  or  0.979.    (Wurm,  I.  c.)  The 
Daric  had  on  one  side  the  figure  of  an  archer  crowned, 
and  kneeling  upon  one  knee ;  upon  the  other  a  sort  of 
quadrate  incusa,  or  deep  cleft.    Knight  sees  in  the  fig- 
ure upon  the  Persian  Daric,  not  an  archer,  but  a  type 
of  Hercules-Mithras,  or  the  sun.    (Inquiry,  y  131.— 
Class.  Journ.,  vol.  26,  p.  49.)    Common  parlanct, 
however,  made  the  figure  to  be  an  archer ;  and  hence 
arose  the  witticism  of  Agesilaus,  who  said  that  he  had 
been  driven  out  of  Asia  by  thirty  thousand  archers, 
meaning  so  many  Darics  distributed  among  the  Greek 
cities  by  the  Persian  king.    Who  the  Darius  was 
from  whom  the  coin  received  its  name  has  never  been 
clearly  ascertained.    According  to  the  scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (Ecdtt ,  689),  and  also  Harpocration 
and  Suidas,  the  Daric  did  not  obtain  this  appellation 
from  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  but  from  a  more  ancient 
king  of  the  name  of  Darius.    Hence  some  writers  are 
led  to  infer  that  Darius  the  Mede,  who  is  mentioned  bj 
Daniel  (5,  31),  was  the  same  with  the  Cyaxares  of 
whom  Xcnoption  speaks.    (Compare  Prideauz,  Hill 
Connect.,  2, 538. — Hutchinson,  ad  Xen.,  Cyrop.,  6,5, 
3.— Perizon.,  ad  JElian,  V.  H.,  1,  22.)  Wesseliiig, 
however,  maintains  the  contrary,  and  ascribes  tbe  ori- 
gin of  the  coin  in  question  to  the  son  of  Hystaspes; 
1st,  because  we  find  no  mention  made  by  the  Greeks 
of  any  more  ancient  Darius  than  the  one  just  alluded 
to ;  and,  2d,  because,  as  the  lineage  of  the  monarch  ia 
given  by  Herodotus,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  first  who  bore  the  name.  Zeune 
conjectures  (what,  in  fact,  seems  more  than  probable), 
that  Darins,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  only  corrected,  and 
gave  his  name  to  an  ancient  coinage  already  existing. 
Muller  also  speaks  of  the  Daric  aa  having  been  coined 
by  Darius  Hvstaspis.    (Public  Earn,  of  Athens,  vol. 
1,  p.  32.) — The  silver  coins  which  go  by  the  name  of 
Darics  are  in  truth  miscalled     The  earliest  of  them, 
if  we  may  credi'  Herodotus  (4,  166),  were  struck  by 
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Arrandes,  the  Persian  governor  of  Egypt,  under  Cam- 
byses,  in  imitation  of  the  Dariea.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Dariin  for  his  presumption.  The  coining  of  these 
Danes  or  Arjandics  in  silver,  however,  mast  nave  been 
contnnied  after  the  time  of  the  Persian  governor.  No 
fewer  than  eight  specimens  of  this  description  are  in 
the  cabinets  of  the  British  Museum.  One,  formerly 
Mr.  R.  P.  Knight's,  bears  the  name  of  Pythagoras,  a 
king  or  governor  of  Cyprus,  as  Mr.  Knight  conjectured. 
Others,  which  have  the  figure  of  the  archer  crowned 
on  one  ride,  hare  -a  mounted  horseman  on  the  other. 
They  are  generally  considered  as  ancient  Persian  coins, 
and  are  commonly,  though  without  any  assignable  rea- 
lm, except  as  bearing  the  impress  of  an  archer,  call- 
id  Dtrica.  In  the  silver  Daric,  a  drawing  of  which  la 
given  by  Landon  (Numismatitpu  d*  Voyage  tAn- 
ickartit,  p.  48),  a  kneeling  archer  appears  on  both 
sides  of  the  coin. — Prideaux  observes,  that  in  those 
parts  of  Scripture  which  were  written  after  the  Baby- 
Loan  captivity  (he  refers  to  Car  on.,  29,  7,  and  Btra, 
8,  S7).  the  gold  Darics  are  mentioned  by  the  name  of 
idtrlamm;  and  in  the  Talmodists  by  the  name  of 
Darknotk  {Buxtorf,  Lex.  Rabbin.,  p.  577),  both  from 
the  Greek  Aapturdf.  (Prideaux's  Connexion;  vol. 
1.  p.  183,  td.  17*5.) 

Ditiua,  I.  sunusned  Hystaspis  (or  son  of  Hystaspes), 
a  aatiapof  Persia,  belonging  to  too  royal  una  of  the 
Aebemewdes,  and  whose  father  Hystaspes  had  been 
governor  of  the  province  of  Persia.   Seven  noblemen  of 
the  highest  rank,  in  the  number  of  whom  was  Darius, 
conspired  to  dethrone  the  Magian  Smerdia,  who  had 
eaurped  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and, 
having  aceeiripKsbed  their  object,  resolved  that  one  of 
their  number  should  reign  in  bis  stead.    According  to 
Herodotus  (3, 84),  they  agreed  to  meet  at  early  dawn 
in  the  suburbs  of  the  capital,  and  that  he  of  their  num- 
ber whose  horn  should  first  neigh  at  the  rising  of  the 
am,  should  possess  the  kingdom.   If  we  believe  the 
historian,  who  gives  two  accounts  of  the  matter,  Da- 
rius obtained  the  crown  through  an  artful  contrivance 
«  the  part  of  his  groom.    It  is  more  probable,  how- 
ever, tost,  in  consequence  of  hie  relationship  to  the 
njnl  line,  bis  election  to  the  throne  was  the  unani- 
mous set  of  the  other  conspirators.    It  is  certain,  in- 
deed, that  they  reserved  for  themselves  privileges 
which  tended  at  least  to  make  them  independent  of  toe 
■»narrb,aod  even  to  keep  him  dependant  upon  them. 
One  of  their  number  is  even  said  to  have  formally  stip- 
ulated for  absolute  exemption  from  the  royal  authority, 
si  the  condition  on  which  he  withdrew  his  claim  to  the 
crown:  and  the  rest  acquired  the  right  of  access  to 
<k  long's  person  at  all  seasons,  without  asking  his 
leave,  and  bound  him  to  select  his  wires  exclusively 
from  their  families.    How  far  the  power  of  Darius, 
though  nominally  despotic,  was  really  limited  by  these 
privileges  of  his  grandees,  may  be  seen  from  an  oc- 
currence which  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign, 
m  the  case  of  Intaphemes,  who  had  been  one  of  the 
partners  in  the  conspiracy.    He  revenged  himself,  it 
■s  true,  for  an  outrage  committed  by  this  individual, 
hy  putting  him  to  death.    But,  before  he  ventured  to 
■ike  this  step,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  sound  the 
rest  of  the  six,  and  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
sake  common  cause  with  the  offender.    He  was  prob- 
ably glad  to  remove  men  so  formidable  to  distant  gov- 
ernments; and  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that,  if  their 
power  was  so  great  at  court,  it  was  still  less  restrained 
m  the  provinces  that  were  subjected  to  their  authority. 
Nevertheless.  Darius  wss  the  greatest  and  most  power- 
ful king  that  ever  filled  the  throne  of  Persia,  and  even 
the  disasters  he  experienced  but  slightly  clouded  the 
remembrance  of  bis  wisdom  and  his  prosperity.  Cyrus 
snd  Cambyses  had  conquered  nations :  Darius  was  the 
true  founder  of  the  Persian  state.    The  dominions 
of  •>»  predecessors  were  a  mass  of  countries  only  uni- 
ted bv  their  subjection  to  the  will  of  a  common  ruler, 


which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary  and  irregular  exac- 
tions :  Darius  first  organized  them  into  an  empire, 
where  every  member  felt  its  place  and  knew  its  func- 
tions. His  realm  stretched  from  the  AZgtm  to  the 
Indus,  from  the  steppes  of  Scythia  to  the  Cataracts  of 
the  Nile.  He  divided  this  vast  tract  into  twenty  sa- 
trapies or  provinces,  and  appointed  the  tribute  which 
each  waa  to  pay  to  the  royal  treasury,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  were  to  supply  provisions  for  the 
army  and  for  the  king's  household.  A  high  road  on 
which  distances  were  regularly  marked,  and  spacious 
buildings  placed  to  receive  all  who  travelled  in  the 
king's  name,  connected  the  western  coast  with  the  seat 
of  government;  and  along  this  road,  couriers  trained 
to  extraordinary  speed  transmitted  the  king's  mes- 
sages.— Compared  with  the  rude  government  of  bis 
predecessors,  the  institutions  of  Darius  were  wise  and 
vigorous ;  in  themselves,  however,  unless  they  are 
considered  as  foundations  laid  for  a  structure  that  was 
never  raised,  they  were  weak  and  barbarous.  The  de- 
fects of  the  Persian  system,  however,  belong  to  another 
head.  (VtsJ.  Persia.) — Darius,  in  the  very  beginning 
of  bis  reign,  meditated  an  expedition  against  the 
Scythians,  in  retaliation,  most  probably,  for  the  desola-  . 
ting  inroads  of  that  barbarous  but  warlike  race,  and  to 
check  their  incursions  for  the  time  to  come  by  a  salu- 
tary display  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  Persian 
empire.  Hie  march,  however,  was  delayed  by  a  re- 
bellion which  broke  out  at  Babylon.  The  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Assyria  had  been  secretly  preparing  for  revolt 
during  the  troubles  that  followed  the  fall  of  the  Magian, 
snd  for  nearly  two  yean  it  defied  the  power  of  Dari- 
us. At  length  the  treachery  of  Zopyrua,  a  noble  Per- 
sian, who  sacrificed  his  person  and  his  power  to  the  in- 
terest of  his  master,  is  said  to  have  opened  its  gates  to 
him.  When  he  was  freed  from  this  care  he  set  ooj 
for  the  Scythian  war.  The  whole  military  force  of  the 
empire  was  pat  in  motion,  and  the  numbers  of  the  army 
are  rated  at  seven  or  eight  hundred  thousand  men. 
This  expedition  of  Darius  into  Scythia  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  discussion.  The  first  point  involved 
is  to  ascertain  how  far  the  Persian  monarch  penetrated 
into  the  country.  According  to  Herodotus  (4,  83), 
he  crossed  the  Thrscian  Bosporus,  marched  through 
Thrace,  passed  the  Danube  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  and 
then  pursued  a  Scythian  diviaion  as  far  as  the  Tanais. 
Having  crossed  this  river,  be  traversed  the  territories 
of  the  Sauromataa  aa  far  aa  the  Budini,  whose  city  be 
burned.  Beyond  the  Budini  he  entered  upon  a  vast 
desert,  and  reached  the  river  Oarus,  where  he  re- 
mained Borne  considerable  time,  erecting  forts  upon  its 
banks.  Finding  that  the  Scythians  had  disappeared, 
he  left  these  works  only  half  finished,  turned  his  coarse 
to  the  westward,  and,  advancing  by  rapid  marches, 
entered  Scythia,  where  he  fell  in  with  two  of  the  divis- 
ions of  the  enemy.  Pursuing  these,  he  traversed  the 
territories  of  the  Melanchkeni,  Androphagi,  and  Neuri, , 
without  being  able  to  bring  them  to  an  engagement 
Provisions  failing,  he  was  eventually  compelled  to  re- 
cross  toe  Danube  (virf.  Histimus),  glad  to  have  saved 
a  small  portion  of  his  once  numerous  army.  Accord- 
ing to  Kennel  (Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p. 
136),  the  Persian  monarch,  in  marching  against  the 
Scythians,  crossed  the  Danube  between  Ismail  and 
the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Prtuh,  and  pene- 
trated as  far  aa  Saratov)  on  the  Wolga.  (Compare 
Mamert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  13,  seqq.)  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  Darius  proceeded  as  far  as 
this,  especially  when  we  take  into  consideration  the 
time  consumed  by  a  Persian  army  in  making  an  expe- 
dition, the  labour  of  crossing  large  and  rapid  riven, 
and  the  difficulty  of  supplying  so  numerous  a  force 
with  food  and  forage,  especially  when  wandering  in 
the  track  of  the  Scythians  at  a  distance  from  the  coast. 
According  to  other  accounts  (Strabo,  305),  Darius  only 
csme  as  fsr  as  the  Bandy  tract  between  the  Danube  and 
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the  Tyras,  in  the  present  Betsaraina,  where,  in  after 
days,  Antigonus  waa  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythian*, 
with  bis  whole  army.  (Vkert,  Otogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  oft.) 
—To  wipe  away  the  disgrace  of  thie  unfortunate  en- 
terprise, we  find  the  Persian  monarch  shortly  after  un- 
dertaking an  Expedition  against  India,  In  this  he  waa 
autre  successful,  and  conquered  a  part  of  the  Petuljab ; 
not,  however,  the  whole  country,  aa  some^modern  wri- 
ters erroneously  represent.  Some  time  after  this, 
Miletus  bavins  revolted,  and  Aristagoraa,  ita  ruler, 
having  solicited  aid  from  the  Athenians  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  independence,  they  sent 
twenty  ships,  to  which  the  Eretriane  added  five  more, 
in  order  to  requite  a  kindness  previously  received  from 
the  Milesians.  Arislsgoras,  upon  (his  succour's  arri- 
ving, resolved  to  make  au  expedition  against  Satdis,  the 
residence  of  the  Persian  satrap.  Accordingly,  landing 
at  Ephesus,  the  confederates  marched  inland,  took  Sar- 
dis,  and  drove  the  governor  into  the  citadel.  Moat  of 
the  houses  in  Sardis  were  made  of  reeds,  and  even 
those  which  were  built  of  brick  were  roofed  with 
reeds.  One  of  these  was  set  on  lire  by  a  soldier,  and 
immediately  the  flames  spread  from  bouse  to  house, 
and  consumed  the  whole  city.  The  light  of  the  con- 
flagration showing  to  the  Greeks  the  great  numbers  of 
their  opponents,  who  were  beginning  to  rally,  being 
constrained  by  necessity  to  defend  themselves,  as  their 
retreat  was  cut  off  by  the  river  Pactelus,  the  former 
retired  through  fear,  and  regained  their  ships.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Darius,  having  called 
for  a  now,  put  an  arrow  into  it,  and  shot  it  into  the 
air,  with  these  words :  "  Grant,  oh  Jupiter,  that  I  may 
be  able  to  revenge  myself  upon  the  Athenians."  After 
he  had  thus  spoken,  he  commanded  one  of  his  attend- 
ants thrice  every  time  dinner  was  set  before  him,  to 
exclaim,  "  Master !  remember  the  Athenians."  Mar- 
donius,  the  king's  soo-in-law,  was  intrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  war.  After  crossing  the  Hellespont,  he 
marched,  down  through  Thrace,  but,  in  endeavouring 
to  double  Mount  Aloes,  he  lost  300  vessels,  and,  it  is 
said,  more  than  30,000  men.  After  this  be  was  at- 
tacked in  the  night  by  the  Brygi.  who  killed  many  of 
his  men,  and  wounded  Mardoaius  himself.  He  suc- 
ceeded, however,  in  defeating  and  reducing  them  un- 
der his  power,  but  bis  army  was  so  weakened  by  these 
circumstances  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  inglo- 
riously  to  Asia.  Darius,  .only  animated  by  this  loss, 
sent  s  more  considerable  force,  under  the  command  of 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  with  orders  to  sack  the  cities 
of  Athens  and  Eretria,  and  to  send  to  him  all  the  sur- 
viving inhabitants  in  fetters.  The  Persians  took  the 
isle  of  Naxos  and  the  city  of  Eretria  in  Eubcea,  but 
wen  defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  the  Athenians 
and  Platauns  under  the  celebrated  Miltiades  at  Mara- 
thon. Their  fleet  was  also  completely  unsuccessful  in 
'  an  attempt  to  surprise  Athens  after  the  battle.  (  Vid. 
Miltiades  and  Marathon.)  The  anger  of  Darius  was 
doubly  inflamed  against  Athens  by  the  event  of  Mara- 
thon ;  and  he  resolved  that  the  insolent  people,  who 
had  invaded  his  territories,  violated  the  persons  of  his 
messengers,  and  driven  his  generals  to  a  shameful 
flight,  should  feel  toe  whole  weight  of  his  arm.  'The 
preparations  he  now  aet  on  foot  were  on  a  vast  scale, 
and  demanded  a  longer  time.  For  three  years  all  Asia 
waa  kept  in  a  continual  stir :  in  the  fourth,  however, 
Darius  was  distracted  by  other  causes ;  by  a  quarrel 
between  his  two  sons  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  and  by  an  insurrection  in  Egypt  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  before  be  bad  ended  his  preparations 
against  Egypt  and  Attica,  he  died,  and  Xerxes  mounted 
the  throne,  B.C.  485.  Darius  reigned  thirty-six  years. 
His  memory  was  always  held  in  veneration  by  the  Per- 
sians and  the  other  nations  comprehended  under  his 
sway,  whom  he  governed  with  much  wisdom  and  mod 
•ration. — As  regards  the  import  of  the  name  Darius 
in  Persian.  Herodotus  (6,  98)  informs  us  that  it  was 
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equivalent  to  ipftvt,  "  me  tnko  reetriiiu,"  bet  he  ■ 
at  variance  with  Hesychios,  who  makes  it  the  wmtu 
eowi/uef,  "prudent."    Grotefend  makes  Dsm$  » 
be  a  compound  word,  the  first  pan  being  an  abbrevie, 
tion  of  Dare  ("  lord"),  and  the  latter  portion  coming 
froan  tsAoA  ("  king"),  and  thinks  that  the  name  roej 
have  been  pronounced  in  Persian  Dun/auk,  or  Dartv 
eoeth,  whence,  by  an  easy  change,  we  have  /torymuk, 
which  reminds  us  of  the  Aspetafor/  of  Ctesias  (Pert., 
Y  48).    Herodotus  appears  to  have  merely  translated 
the  latter  part  of  the  name  Darius,  by  ipfiijr,  imitating, 
after  the  Greek  fashion,  the  sound  of  the  Persian  word. 
(Grotefend,  in  Heemm,  Ueen,  vol.  1,  pt.  9,  p.  347.) 
St.  Martin  reads  the  name  as  Dareioutck  Vytttuas- 
pvxea  on  the  Persepolitan  inscriptions,  i.  e.,  Doris* 
(roO)  VithUupo  (as.  jtitua).     {Journal  AeuUiem, 
Febr.,  1823,  p.  83.)    Lassen,  however,  more  correct 
|y,  we  think,  gives  Darhamu  Vistaipaha.  the  latter 
word  being  equivalent  to  the  Gtul<up  of  the  modern 
Persian,  and  meaning  "one  whose  employment  it 
about  horses."   (Die  AUpermek.  Keil-Iiuchnfla,  a, 
37,  *eqq.) — II.  The  second  of  the  name  was  surname! 
Ochns.   ( Vid.  Ochns.)— III.  The  third  of  the  name, 
apd  the  last  king  of  Persia,  was  son  of  Arsamee.  war 
had  for  bis  fsther  Osthamee,  one  of  the  sons  of  DaritM 
Ochus.    His  true  name  was  Codosuannus,  and  be  bio, 
before  coming  to  the  throne,  acquired  some  repuuticre 
for  personal  courage,  chiefly  through  an  exploit  whick 
be  had  performed  in  one  of  the  eaxtedHions  against  da 
Gadosiens,  when  he  accepted  a  challenge  from  one  sf 
their  stoutest  warriors,  and  slew  him  in  single  combat 
The  eunuch  Bagoas  raised  him  to  the  throne,  not  at 
much,  however,  on  this  account,  as  because  they  hat 
previously  been  friends,  and  because,  perhaps,  than 
waa  no  other  prince  of  the  blood  on  whose  gratitude 
he  could  safety  rely.    (Vid.  Bagoas.)  Codomannns, 
upon  his  accession,  which  took  place  about  the  tin* 
when  Philip  of  Macedoo  died,  assumed  the  nameef 
Dariua.    He  soon  discovered  tbst  Bagoas,  who  nay 
have  intended  at  length  to  mount  the  throne  himsfiM, 
designed  that  he  should  shsre  the  fate  of  his  last  tws 
predecessors.    A  cup  of  poison  had  been  prepared  Mr 
him.    But,  having  detected  the  plot,  he  called  Bagoas 
into  hie  presence,  and  compelled  him  to  drink  the  deadr/ 
draught — Tho  reign  of  Darius  Codomannns  was  ears; 
disturbed  by  the  invasion  of  Alexander.   The  Persian 
monarch,  however,  did  not  take  the  command  of  bis 
forces  until  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicu*  had  bass 
fought,  and  Alexander  had  advanced  as  far  ss  Cuica. 
He  then  proceeded  to  meet  the  invader,  in  all  the  poop 
of  royalty,  but  with  an  army  ill  fitted  to  content 
against  such  an  antagonist.    Resolving  to  haunt  aa 
encounter,  contrary  to  the  advice  ef  his  Greek  allies, 
Darius  engaged  m  the  battle  of  Iaaua,  but  waa  cow 
pelled  to  flee  from  the  field  with  so  much  preopitausa 
aa  to  leave  behind  him  his  bow,  shield,  and  royal 
mantle.    His  camp  was  plundered,  and  his  moinnr, 
wife,  and  children  feH  into  the  haftds  of  the  conqueror 
In  vain,  after  this,  did  Darius  supplicate  for  an  accom- 
modation.   Alexander  went  on  in  the  career  of  Tieto 
ry  ;  and  in  a  second  pitched  battle  at  Gaugamela.  com- 
monly called  the  battle  of  Arbel*  (vid.  Arbeia),  Danes 
again  fought,  and  again  wee  compelled  to  flee.  Ha 
plan  waa  now  to  advance  into  Media,  lay  waste  the 
country  through  which  he  passed,  and  seek  refuge 
finally  on  the  other  aide  of  the  Oxns,  where  he  hoped 
that  the  conqueror  would  be  content  to  leave  him  on- 
molested.  Alexander  suffered  four  months  to  elapse 
before  he  again  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Darius.    He  then 
advanced  by  forced  marches  in  pursuit  of  him,  and 
learned  eventually  that  the  monarch  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  hands  of  Besaua,  one  of  his  own  satraps.   ( VU. 
Bessus.)  A  still  more  active  pursuit  now  commence*, 
and  the  unhappy  king  refusing  to  proceed  any  fsrtber, 
was  left  mortally  wounded  in  a  chariot,  while  Beans 
and  his  accomplices  took  to  flight,  accomoanied  b* 
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MO  bone.  Darius  expired  before  Alexander  taw  him. 
Th»  conqueror  threw  his  ckmk  over  the  corpse. — Al- 
exander ordered  hia  body  to  be  buried  in  the  sepulchre 
of  hia  ancestors  with  royal  magnificence,  took  charge 
of  the  education  of  hia  children,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter. [Phi.,  Vil.  AUx—Arrum,  Exp.  Al.—Th*rltoalVa 
Hulory  of  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  S37,  eeqq.)— IV.  Eldest 
am  of  Artaxerxes  M Demon,  pot  to  death  for  conspi- 
hur  against  hia  father.    (Pbet.,  VlL  Artax.) 

DitcTLioB,  a  city  of  Bitbynia,  in  the  diatrict  Olym- 
pena,  placed  by  D'Anville  on  a  lake  at  the  mouth  of 
the  until  rim  Horisiua;  which  rone,  according  to 
him,  ioto  the  Propontis.  Mermen,  however,  makes  it 
to  have  been  situated  to  the  west  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Gebea  or  Gelbes,  and  gives  the  Horiaina  as  flow- 
ing to  the  west  towards  the  Rbyndacua.  (Geogr., 
toI  6,  pc  3,  p.  659.)  This  city  is  named  by  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  Daacylium,  as  it  ia  here  given,  but  by 
Hek  and  Pliny,  Daacyioa.  {Strabo,  576.— Pirn.,  6, 
tt.—Mclt,  1,  19.)  During  the  continuance  of  the 
Persian  empire,  it  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap  of 
Mjait  and  Pnrygia  Minor ;  hence,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  the  Granicua,  Alexander  despatched  Par- 
menio  to  take  possession  of  it.  -  (jimira,  Exp.  Alex., 
1,  II.)  The  modem  name,  according  to  D'Anville,  is 
DuuUlo. 

Dmats,  a  satrap  of  Cappadoeia,  in  the  reign  of 
Aitaxenea  Mnemoo.  He  was  a  man  of  extraordinary 
abilities,  had  served  the  king  with  the  utmost  loyalty, 
and  might  have  proved  the  firmest  bulwark  of  hia 
throne.  But  the  calumnies  of  some  envious  courtiers 
had  excited  the  suspicions  of  Artaxerxes  against  him, 
and  Datames  saw  himself  obliged  to  revolt,  to  escape 
disgrace  and  rain.  He  long  maintained  hia  independ- 
ence, but  waa  at  length  entrapped  and  alain  by  Mith- 
radetee,  a  son  of  Ariobarzanes,  satrap  of  Phrygia. 
This  erent  took  place  after  the  death  of  Artaxerxes, 
sod  when  Ochus  had  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Nepoa 
has  written  the  life  of  Datames.  (Nep.,  VU.  Dot— 
Compare  Poly  ten.,  7,  29,  1.) 

Dana,  a  general  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  sent,  in  con- 
tone  lion  with  Artaphernee,  to  punish  Eretria  and  Ath- 
ena. Delis  waa  a  Mede,  and  Artapbemes  son  of  the 
•strap  of  Lydia,  and  nephew  of  Darius.  He  was  hence 
luperior  m  rank,  but  inferior  probably  to  Datis  both  m 
age  and  mili  The  latter,  therefore, 

wooH  seem  to  be  the  real  leader  of  the  expedition. 
The  whole  armament  consisted  of  600  ships,  accord- 
ing (o  Herodotus ;  this,  on  the  footing  which  he  fixes 
•bxwbere,  of  200  men  to  each  trireme,  would  give 
120,000  men  as  the  strength  of  the  Persian  land 
force  transported  in  the  fleet.  After  accomplishing 
one  object  of  the  expedition  in  the  capture  of  Eretria, 
Datis  and  Artapbemes  then  invaded  Attica,  but  were 
defeated  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Marathon.  Ac- 
cording to  Ctesias  (Per*.,  c.  18),  Datis  fell  on  the 
held  of  battle ;  bat  Herodotus  (6,  1 19)  makes  him  to 
have  returned  to  Asia.  Larcber  sides  with  the  latter 
{Hut  (THcTod.,  vol.  9,  p.  273),  and  BShr  with  the 
former  (ad  Ctes.,  p.  148).  This  commander,  in  the 
exaltation  which  tie  felt  on  occasion  of  his  first  suc- 
cess in  reducing  Nazes  (vid.  Darius),  exclaimed,  if 
WcjBai  Kttl  ripm/ttu  kcu  x<upOfiai !  The  word  %aipo- 
M!  is  a  barbarism,  for  the  Greeks  always  said  xatpu. 
These  kinds  of  barbarisms  were  afterward  caHed  Da- 
tum (Compare  Arittoph.,  Pac.,  v.  290,  and  the 
remarks  of  the  scholiast  on  v.  288.) 

Datos,  a  town  of  Europe,  which,  after  having  belong- 
ed to  Thrace,  was  transferred  to  Macedonia  when  the 
empire  was  extended  on  that  side.  It  was  situate  not 
tar  from  die  coast,  to  the  northeast  of  Amphipolis,  and 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  range  of  Mount 
Pangeas.  It  stood  on  a  craggy  hill,  having  a  forest 
to  the  north,  and' to  the  south  a  Take  or  marsh  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  see.  Proserpina  is  said  to  ha  ve  been 
fathering  flowers  here  when  she  was  carried  sway  by 
Gee 


Pluto,  whereas  the  common  account  places  the  sees* 
of  the  fable  at  Enna  in  Sicily.  This  place  waa  pit 
verbially  rich,  on  account  of  the  mines  of  gold  in  its 
territory.  Its  territory  also  was  highly  fertile,  and  it 
possessed  excellent  docks  for  the  construction  of  ships ; 
hence  arose  the  proverb,  Adror  ayaBuv,  u  e  ,  an  abun- 
dance of  good  things.  (Strabo,  p.  881  .—Compare 
HarpocrtU.,  *.  *.  Adrof. — Zernob.,  Prott.  Greta.  Cent., 
3,71.) 

DaOLts,  I.  a  city  of  Phocia,  south  of  the  Ceph  is- 
sue, and  about  seven  stadia  from  Panopesus.  (Pau- 
eon.,  10,  4.)  It  was  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  and 
celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  scene  of  the  tragic 
story  of  Philomela  and  Progne.  Thucydides  (2,  29) 
affirms,  that  Teres,  who  had  married  Progne,  the 
daughter  of  Pandkm,  sovereign  of  Athens,  was  chief 
of  Daolis,  then  occupied,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Pbocis, 
by  a  body  of  Thracians ;  in  support  of  his  statement, 
he  observes,  that  the  poets  frequently  alluded  to  Phil- 
omela under  the  name  of  the  "Dsulian  bird."  Strabo 
(428)  asserts,  that  the  word  "  Daulos,"  which  signifies 
a  thick  forest,  had  been  applied  to  this  district  from  its 
woody  character.  Daulis,  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  Persians,  wss  bo  doubt  afterward  restored,  as  we 
find  it  besieged  and  taken,  daring  the  Macedonian  war, 
by  T.  Flasotninns,  the  consul.  Livy  represents  it  as 
situate  on  a  lofty  hill  difficult  to  be  scaled  (82,  18). 
Daulia  waa  the  more  ancient  name ;  it  was  afterward 
changed  to  Daulia  (Strab.,  I.  c.)  and  Daulium.  ( Po- 
ly b.,  4, 26.)  Peusaniaa  reports,  that  the  Daulians  sur- 
passed in  strength  and  stature  all  the  other  Pboeians 
(10,  4).  The  site  of  this  ancient  city  retaina  the  name 
of  Daulia.  (Compare  Doiuell,  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  204 
—GeWt  Itinerary,  p.  172  and  808.— Cr*m*r>t  Ant. 
Greene,  vol.  2,  p.  183.) 

DaoiriA,  a  country  of  Italy,  forming  part  of  Apulia, 
and  situate  on  the  coast  to  the  northwest  of  Peuce- 
tia.  The  Daunii  appear  to  have  been  one  of  the  earli- 
est Italian  tribes  with  which  the  Greeks  became  ac- 
quainted, from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  formed 
colonies,  which  they  established  at  a  remote  period  on 
the  western  shores  of  the  Adrietks.  This  people,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  received  tradition,  obtained  their 
appellation  from  Dentins,  the  father-in-law  of  Diomede, 
which  latter  is  stated,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  to  have 
been  compelled,  from  domestic  calamities,  to  abandon 
his  native  country,  and  to  hate  founded  another  king- 
dom in  the  plains  watered  by  the  Aufidua.  This  tra- 
dition, as  far  as  it  relates  to  Diomede,  may  afford  mat- 
ter for  discussion,  but  it  proves,  at  least,  the  great  an- 
tiquity of  the  Daunian*  as  an  indigenous  people  of  It- 
aly. Other  accounts,  perhaps  still  more  ancient,  as- 
serted that  Da  onus  was  an  Illyrian  chief,  who,  driven 
from  his  country  by  an  adverae  faction,  formed  a  set- 
tlement in  this  part  of  Italv.  (Fettut,  *.  *.  Daunia. 
—Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  266.) 

Daukos,  according  to  one  account,  an  Illyrian  chief- 
tain, who,  on  being  driven  from  his  native  country  by 
an  adverse  faction,  formed  a  settlement  in  that  part  of 
Italy  which  was  called  Daunia  after  hie  name.  (Fee- 
tut,  t.  9.  Daunia.)  Poetic  legends,  however,  make 
him  to  have  been  of  Italian  origin,  and  a  son  of  Pilum- 
nos,  king  of  Apulia,  by  Danee,  who  had  fled  hither,  aa 
was  fabled,  from  Greece.  Virgil  makes  Turn  us  the  son 
of  Daunus,  and  grandson  of  Pilumnus.  (Mn.,  10,  78.) 

DccapSlis,  a  country  of  Palestine,  lying  to  the  eaat 
and  southeast  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  It  seems  to  have 
belonged  originally  to  the  possessions  of  (he  kingdom 
of  Israel,  but  was  afterward  reckoned  aa  a  part  of  Syria. 
Pliny  (16, 2)  and  Ptolemy  both  speak  of  it  as  forming 
a  part  of  the  latter  country.  The  name  is  derived 
from  the  circumstance  of  ten  eitiet  (Una  irdAetf)  con- 
tained in  it  having  formed  a  confederation,  m  order  to 
oppose  the  Asmonaan  princes,  by  whom  the  Jewish 
nation  was  governed  until  the  time  of  Herod.  After 
his  death  they  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
1  417 
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\JuephM*,  Ant.,  17,  IS. — Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  S,  4.)  The 
inhabitants  were  for  the  most  part  of  Grecian  origin. 
These  ten  cities,  according  to  Ptolemy,  were  Scy- 
tbopolis,  Hippos,  Gadara,  Dion,  Pella,  Gerasa,  Philadel- 
phia, Canatha,  Capitolias,  and  Gadora.  Pliny,  instead 
of  the  last  two,  gives  Damascus  and  Raphana ;  in  the 
reat  his  account  agrees  with  that  of  Ptolemy,  who 
seems  more  worthy  of  reliance  in  this  instance  than 
the  Roman  writer.    (Pfin.,  6,  18.) 

DactBALUs,  a  warlike  and  enterprising  monarch  of 
the  Daciana,  who  prosecuted  s  successful  wsr  against 
Domitian,  and  drove  him  to  a  disgraceful  peace.  He 
was  unable,  however,  to  cope  with  Trajan,  and  de- 
stroyed himself  when  all  was  lost.  His  head  was  sent 
by  the  emperor  to  Rome,  and  bia  treasures  were  found 
by  the  Romans,  on  the  information  of  one  of  his  confi- 
dants, in  the  bed  of  the  river  Sargetia  (now  the  htrig), 
and  in  various  secret  caverns.  (Dio  Can.,  67, 6. — Id , 
68, 6,  teqq. )  Latins,  cited  by  Fabretti,  says,  that  some 
Wallachian  fishermen,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  found  a  part  of  these  treasures,  which  hsd  es- 
csped  the  search  of  Trajan.  (Fabr„dcCol.  Traj.,e.$.) 

Decelea,  a  borough  and  fortress  of  Attica,  about 
ISA  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  Boeotian  frontier.  This  town  was  always  consid- 
ered of  great  importance,  from  its  situation  on  the  road 
to  Eubcea,  whence  the  Athenians  derived  most  of  their 
supplies ;  when,  therefore,  by  the  advice  of  Akibia- 
des,  it  was  seized  snd  garrisoned  by  a  Lacedemonian 
force,  they  became  exposed  to  great  loss  snd  inconve- 
nience. (Ttacyd.,  6,  91—  Id.,  7,  19.— Slrabo,  396.) 
Tbucydides  reports,  that  Decelea  waa  visible  from  Ath- 
ena ;  and  Xenophon  observes  that  the  sea  and  Piraeus 
could  be  aeen  from  it.  (Hut.  Or.,  1, 1, 25.)  Herodo- 
tus states,  that  the  lends  of  the  Deceleans  were  always 
spared  by  the  Peloponneaian  army  in  their  invasions  of 
Attica,  because  they  hsd  pointed  out  to  the  Tyndnride 
the  place  were  Helen  waa  secreted  by  Theseus,  when 
they  came  to  Attica  in  search  of  her.  (Heroiot.,  9, 
73.— Alex. ,  op.  Athen.,  3, 76.)  Sir  W.  Gell  describes 
Decelea  as  situate  on  a  round  detached  hill,  connected 
by  a  sort  of  isthmus  with  Mount  Parnea.  From  the 
top  is  an  extensive  view  of  the  plains  of  both  Athens 
and  Eleusis.  The  fortress  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  pass 
through  Psmes  to  Oropus.  The  nearest  place  is  Va- 
ribobi.  (//in.,  p.  106.)  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the.  mod- 
em name  of  the  spot  on  which  the  ruins  of  Decelea 
stand  as  XupionXeidta.  ( WalpoU'i  Collection,  vol. 
1,  p.  338,  in  noli*. — Cramer'e  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  S, 
p.  403.) 

Decemviri,  I.  ten  commissioners  appointed  to  frame 
a  code  of  laws  for  the  Roman  state. — The  history  of 
this  affair  is  as  follows :  The  intestine  feuds  between 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  continuing  with  un- 
abated animoaity.  Occasionally  one  of  the  consuls 
favoured  the  plebeians,  and  proposed  some  mitigation 
of  the  hardships  under  which  they  were  labouring,  or 
some  increase  of  their  privileges,  but  generally  with 
little  auccess.  The  Agrarian  law,  brought  forward  by 
Spurius  Cassius,  continued  to  be  the  main  demand 
of  the  commons  and  their  supporters,  but  its  passage 
was,  on  every  occasion,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
prevented.  At  last  the  commons  became  convinced, 
that  they  need  hope  for  no  complete  redress  of  griev- 
ances, until  they  should  have  previously  secured  the  es- 
tablishment of  some  constitutional  principle,  from  which 
equal  juatice  would,  of  necessity  and  from  its  very  na- 
ture, emanate.  Accordingly,  Caiua  Terentillus  Hares, 
one  of  the  tribunes,  proposed  a  law  for  a  complete 
reform  of  the  existing  state  of  things.  Its  purport  was, 
that  ten  commissioners  should  be  chosen,  five  by  the 
patricians  snd  five  by  the  commons,  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution, which  should  define  all  points  of  constitution- 
al, civil,  and  criminal  law ;  and  should  thus  determine, 
»n  just  and  fixed  principles,  all  the  political,  social,  and 
-civil  relatione  of  all  orders  of  the  Roman  people.  Af- 
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ter  much  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  patricians,  the 
law  waa  passed,  and  three  commissioners  were  at 
length  sent  to  Greece,  to  collect  from  the  Grecian 
states  such  notices  of  their  laws  and  constitution*  a* 
might  be  serviceable  to  the  Romans.  After  the  ab- 
sence of  a  yesr,  they  returned;  and  the  commons, 
finding  it  in  vain  to  insist  upon  five  of  their  own  body 
forming  part  of  the  reviewers  of  the  laws,  yielded  the 
point,  and  ten  of  the  moat  distinguished  of  the  patrician 
and  senatorial  body  were  chosen  to  form  sn  entirely 
new  and  complete  code  of  laws,  by  which  the  state 
should  be  governed.  They  were  named  Deunvm 
("  the  ten  men"),  snd  during  their  office  they  were 
to  supersede  every  other  magistrate.  Each  m  hit 
turn  was  to  administer  the  government  for  >  day,  or, 
according  to  others,  for  several  dsys,  till  the;  should 
complete  their  legislative  labours.  After  the  careful 
deliberation  of  a  few  months,  the  result  was  laid  be- 
fore the  people  in  the  form  of  ten  tables,  fully  wntlen 
out,  and  exhibited  in  a  conspicuous  place  where  >U 
might  read  them.  Various  amendments  were  pro- 
posed, snd  the  ten  tables  again  laid  before  the  unite, 
the  curie,  and  the  centuries,  and,  having  received  the 
sanction  of  both  orders  of  the  state,  were  recognised 
as  the  very  fountain  of  the  laws,  public  snd  private. 
The  decemvirs  had  conducted  matters  so  much  to  tat 
sstisfsction  of  the  community,  thst  when,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  their  year,  they  requested  a  renewal  of  their 
office,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  still  two  more  tablet 
to  form  in  order  to  complete  their  task,  an  election  of 
new  decemvirs  waa  ordered.  The  patrician  Appius 
Claudius,  who  took  the  leading  part  in  the  whole  affair, 
waa  nominated  to  preside  over  thie  election.  He  act* 
ed  in  concert  with  the  plebeians,  by  receiving  votes  foi 
plebeian  candidates,  and  for  himaelf  likewise,  though 
it  bad  been  declared  contrary  to  law  that  any  function- 
ary should  be  re-elected  immediately  after  holding  of- 
fice. By  dint  of  intrigue,  however,  Appius  waa  re- 
elected, and  along  with  him  nine  others,  half  of  whom 
were  patricians,  half  plebeians.  The  new  commission 
soon  showed  itself  very  different  from  the  first.  Each 
of  the  decemvirs  had  twelve  lictors,  wbereaa  the  pre- 
vious commission  had  the  lictors  only  by  turns,  and  a 
single  sccensus  or  officer  preceded  each  of  the  rest 
The  lictors,  too,  now  bore  amid  the  fasces  the  formi- 
dable axe,  the  emblem  of  judgment  on  life  and  death, 
which  the  consuls,  since  the  time  of  Vsleriui  Pubfc 
cola,  had  been  obliged  to  lay  aaide  during  their  con- 
tinuance in  the  city.  The  Decemviri  seemed  resolved 
to  change  the  government  of  Rome  into  a  complete 
oligarchy,  consisting  of  ten,  whose  power  should  be 
sbsolute  in  everything.  They  arrogated  the  right  of 
superseding  all  other  magistracies  ;  snd,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  their  second  yesr.  they  showed  no  intention 
of  resigning  their  offices  or  of  appointing  their  succes- 
sors. Matters  had  nearly  arrived  at  a  crisis,  when  • 
war  arose,  the  Ssbines  and  the  jEqui  having  united 
their  forces,  and  being  desirous  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  distracted  slate  of  Rome.  The  decemvirs  as- 
sembled the  senate,  obtained  their  authority  to  raise 
an  army,  at  the  head  of  which  they  placed  three  of 
their  number,  and  sent  it  against  the  Sabinea.  An- 
other was  raised  and  aent  against  the  jEqui,  while 
Appius  Claudius  remained  at  Rome  to  provide  for  the 
aafety  of  the  city  and  for  the  maintenance  of  the  power 
of  the  decemvirs.  Both  armies  suffered  themselves 
to  be  defeated,  and  retired  nearer  to  the  city,  dissatis- 
fied rather  than  discomfited.  Then  occurred  the  af 
fair  of  Virginia,  and  the  decemvirs!  power  was  at  an 
end.  (Kid.  Virginia,  Appiua. — La.,  3,  32,  aejf  — 
Hethmnglori*  Sitt.  of  Rome,  p  50,  see?  )— Toe  ac- 
count of  the  Decemviri  is  involved  in  considerable  ob- 
scurity. A  csreful  examination  of  the  whole  subject 
gives  rise  to  the  suspicion,  that  it  waa  an  artful  and 
well-concerted  scheme  on  the  part  of  the  nobility  to 
regain  the  power  of  which  they  had  been  dispossess" 
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hf  the  gradual  encroachments  of  the  commons,  and 
was  only  frustrated  by  the  selhsh  and  inordinate  am- 
bition of  the  leading  agents.  The  people  had  been 
clamorous  for  a  code  of  laws,  a  demand  which  the 
patricians,  in  whom  the  whole  judiciary  power  was 
vested,  and  to  whom  the  knowledge  of  the  few  laws 
which  then  existed  waa  confined,  had  always  very 
strenuously  opposed.  After  violent  altercations  be- 
tween the  two  orders,  the  patricians  on  a  sudden  yield- 
ed to  the  popular  wish,  and  became  apparently  as  de- 
sirous of  a  code  of  laws  aa  the  people  themselves  were : 
when,  however,  it  came  to  the  choice  of  commissioners, 
who  should  be  sent  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting 
foreign  codes,  the  nobility  instated  that  all  three  depu- 
ties should  be  of  patrician  rank.  They  gained  their 
point,  and  three  of  their  own  order  were  sent.  That 
these  deputies  actually  went  to  Greece  is  a  point  far 
from  being  well  established ;  indeed,  the  contrary  would 
seem  much  nearer  the  truth.  We  have,  it  is  true,  the 
authority  of  Florua,  Orosius,  and  Aureliua  Victor,  in 
favour  of  the  Roman  laws  having  been  compiled  from 
the  code  of  Solon  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Dndorus 
Siculus  (13,  S3),  who  makes  mention  of  the  Decem- 
viri, and  of  the  laws  compiled  by  them,  says  nothing 
of  the  Romans  having  sent  to  Athens  for  that  purpose ; 
and  in  none  of  the  works  of  Cicero  is  any  account 

Ca  of  this  deputation.  It  must  not  be  denied, 
ever,  that  Die  Cassius  (44,  M)  makes  Cicero 
remark,  a  little  after  the  death  of  Cesar,  that  their 
forefathers  had  not  disdained  to  borrow  some  laws 
from  Athens ;  and  Cicero  himself,  ia  his  treatise  Dt 
Legibu  (3,  33),  speaking  of  a  funeral  law  of  the 
twelve  tables,  states  that  it  was  nearly  all  borrowed 
from  one  of  the  laws  of  Solon.  In  opposition  to  this, 
however,  it  may  be  urged,  that  a  comparison  of  the 
fragment*  we  possess  of  the  decemvirs!  laws  with  the 
code  of  Solon,  shows  so  striking  a  discrepance  in  gen- 
eral, as  to  lead  at  once  to  the  belief  that  the  coinci- 
dences mentioned  by  Cicero  are  to  be  explained  on 
other  and  different  grounds.  Why,  it  may  be  asked, 
if  the  Roman  code  were  borrowed  from  the  Greek,  did 
H  breathe  so  little  of  the  spirit  of  Grecian  legislation, 
and  contain  so  many  things  peculiar  to  the  Romans 
and  foreign  to  the  Greeks  1  How  came  it  that  Her- 
modoms  of  Ephesus,  who  is  reported  to  have  inter- 
preted and  explained  the  Attic  laws  to  the  Romsn 
commissioners,  used  many  Latin  terms,  such  as  auc- 
tonlat,  Ubripau,  astidmu  proletariat,  and  many 
others,  for  which  there  were  no  equivalent  expressions 
among  the  Greeks  T — But  the  authority  of  Cicero  him- 
self ia  conclusive  on  this  point.  He  hesitates  not  to 
rank  the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  far  above  tkome  of 
Greece.  "  It  is  easy,"  he  observes,  "  to  perceive  how 
much  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  our  forefathers  sur- 
passed that  of  other  nations,  if  you  compare  our  lawa 
with  those  of  Lycurgus,  Draco,  and  Solon.  It  is  in- 
credible how  ill  digested  and  almost  ridicolous  every 
system  of  civil  law  is  excepting  our  own.  This  I 
repeat  every  day,  when  in  my  discourses  I  prefer  the 
wisdom  of  our  Romans  to  that  of  other  men,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Greeks."  (Cie.,de  Orat ,  1,  44.)  Is 
this  the  language  of  a  man  who  believed  that  the  De- 
cemviri had  been  indebted  to  the  legislators  of  Greece 
for  the  code  which  they  promulgated  I— The  troth  ap- 
peal* to  be,  that  whatever  admixture  of  Grecian  lawa 
there  waa  in  the  Romsn  code,  waa  derived  from  Gre- 
cian customs  and  usages  prevalent  at  the  time  both 
in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  and  in  the  city  itself.  To 
these  Grecian  customs  were  added  others  peculiar  to 
the  Romans.  These  last  were,  in  fact,  lb*  old  Lege* 
Segiat,  which,  as  the  ancient  writer*  inform  us,  were 
observed,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  not  aa  writ- 
ten law,  but  aa  customs.  The  patricians  might  well 
be  anrious  to  give  them  the  sanction  of  written  lawa, 
as  it  is  highly  probable  that,  being  of  regal  institution, 
they  breathed  more  or  lea*  of  an  aristocratic  al  spirit. 


Now  the  concurrence  of  the  nobility  in  the  views  of 
the  people,  as  regarded  a  code  of  laws,  appears  to  have 
been  all  a  preconcerted  plan.  They  wished  to  de- 
stroy the  tribunician  power,  and  bring  in  laws  which 
would  tend  to  strengthen  their  own  hand*.  The  short 
time  in  which  the  Decemviri  were  occupied  with  di- 
gesting the  code  in  question,  shows  that  the  lawa  had 
already  been  compiled  and  arranged  by  the  patricians, 
and  that  their  object  was  merely  to  present  them  under 
the  sanction  of  some  esteemed  and  respected  name,  as, 
for  exsmple,  that  of  Solon,  to  the  attention  of  the 
Roman  people.  The  very  continuance  of  the  decem- 
viral office  shows  this ;  and  Dionysius  of  Hslicarnas- 
sus  expressly  states  {Ant.  Bom.,  10,  58),  that  the  want 
of  two  additional  tables  was  a  mere  pretext  to  con- 
tinue the  office  and  crush  the  tribunician  power.  It 
waa  no  difficult  thing  for  the  patricians  to  impose  on 
the  lower  orders,  and  give  them  old  Roman  laws  for 
Athenian  ones,  especially  aa  the  patricians  were  the 
sole  depositaries  of  the  ancient  lawa.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Decemviri  would  show  that,  until  a  abort 
time  previous  to  their  abdication,  they  acted  with  * 
full  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  patrician* ;  and 
that  even  towards  the  close  of  their  administration, 
when  they  wanted  levies  of  troops,  the  opposition  of 
the  senate  was  little  better  than  a  mere  farce.  Had 
Appiua  not  been  tempted  to  play  the  tyrant,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  monopolize  too  large  a  portion  of  the  de- 
cemviral power,  the  plans  of  the  nobility  might  have 
bad  a  successful  result. — II.  There  were  also  military 
decemviri;  and,  on  various  emergencies,  decemviri 
were  created  to  manage  and  regulate  certain  affairs, 
after  the  same  manner  as  boards  of  commissioners  are 
now  appointed.  Thus  there  were  decemviri  for  con- 
ducting colonies ;  decemviri  who  officiated  as  judgea  in 
litigated  matters  under  the  presto* ;  decemviri  for  di- 
viding the  lands  among  the  veteran  soldiers ;  decem- 
viri to  prepare  and  preside  at  feasts  in  honour  of  the 
gods ;  decemviri  to  take  care  of  the  sacrifices ;  and 
decemviri  to  guard  the  Sibylline  books.  With  regard 
to  the  last  of  these,  however,  it  must  be  observed, 
that  the  number,  after  having  been  originally  two,  and 
then  increased  to  10,  waa  subsequently  still  farther  in- 
creased to  IS  and  16.    (Vid.  Sibyllas.) 

Dictus  I.  (Publius  Decius  Mus),  s  celebrated  Ro- 
man consul,  who,  after  many  glorious  exploits,  devoted 
himself  to  the  gods  Msnes  for  the  safety  of  his  coun- 
try, in  a  battle  againat  the  Latins.  B.C.  337.  His  son 
Decius  imitated  his  exsmple,  snd  devoted  himself  in 
like  manner  in  his  fourth  consulship,  when  fighting 
against  the  Gauls  and  Samnites,  B.C.  396.  His  grand- 
son also  did  the  same  in  the  war  againat  Pyrrhoa  and 
the  Tarentinea,  B.C.  280.  (Lfs  ,  7,  SI,  teqq.—U.,  8, 
10.— Vol  Max.,  5,6.— Vtrg.Mn  ,6, 834. >— II.  (Mee- 
sius  Quintus  Trajanua),  a  native  of  Pannonie,  aent  by 
the  Emperor  Philip  to  appeaae  a  sedition  in  Mania. 
Instead  of  obeying  bis  master's  commend,  he  assumed 
the  imperial  purple.  His  disaffected  troops,  it  is  said, 
forced  him  to  thia  step.  The  emperor  immediately 
marched  against  him,  and  a  battle  was  fought  near  Ve- 
rona, which  terminated  successfully  for  Decius,  and 
Philip  waa  either  slain  in  the  conflict  or  put  to  death 
after  be  fell  into  the  conqueror's  power.  This  took 
place  A.D.  848,  and  from  this  period  is  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Decius.  It  waa  one  ot 
abort  duration,  about  two  years.  During  this,  how- 
ever, he  proved  a  very  cruel  persecutor  of  the  Chris- 
tiana. He  greatly  aignalized  himaelf  against  the  Per- 
sians, but  wss  slain  in  an  action  with  the  Goths,  who 
had  invaded  his  dominions.  In  advancing  upon  them, 
be  waa,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  troops,  entangled 
in  a  morass,  where,  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy, 
he  perished  under  a  shower  of  darts,  A.D.  851,  aged 
50  years.  (Cataub.,  m  Hut.  Aug.  Script.,  vol.  3,  p. 
168.) 

DxcokItcs  asbi,  lands  in  Germany,  lying  along 
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the  Danube,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mod*  Abnoba,  which 
paid  the  tooth  part  of  their  value  to  the  Romana.  (Ta- 
cit., G.,  29.)  Much  interesting  information  relative  to 
theae  landa  will  be  found  in  the  work  of  Leichtien,  en- 
titled "  Sckwaien  unter  den  BJimern."  Fnbourg,  8vo, 
1886. 

Demniba,  a  daughter  of  CEneus,  king  of  iEtolia. 
Her  beauty  procured  many  admirera,  and  her  father 
promised  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  him  only  who 
proved  auperior  in  proweaa  to  all  his  competitors.  Her- 
cules obtained  her  hand,  after  a  contest  with  the  god 
of  the  Acheloiia.  (Vii.  Acheloiis.)  On  his  way  to Tra- 
chis,  after  his  union  with  the  daughter  of  CEneua, 
Hercules  came  in  company  with  Deianira  to  the  river 
E  venue,  where  Nessus,  the  Centaur,  had  taken  his 
abode,  and  carried  over  travellers,  saying  that  be  had  re- 
ceived this  office  from  the  goda  as  a  reward  for  his 
uprightness.  Hercules  went  across  through  the  water 
himself,  having  agreed  on  the  price  for  the  conveyance 
of  Deianira.  Ncsaus  attempted  the  honour  of  his  (air 
freight.  She  resisted,  and  Hercules,  hearing  her  cries, 
shot  Neasus  to  the  heart  aa  be  came  on  shore.  The 
dying  Centaur  thought  on  revenge :  he  called  Deianira 
to  him,  and  told  her,  if  she  wished  to  possess  a  philtre, 
or  means  of  securing  the  love  of  Hercules,  to  keep 
carefully  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his  wound ;  an 
advice  with  which  she  incautiously  complied.  When 
■  Hercules,  Subsequently,  hsd  erected  an  altar  to  Ju- 
piter at  the  promontory  of  Ceneum  in  Euboea,  and, 
wishing  to  oner  a  sacrifice,  had  sent  for  a  splendid  robe 
to  wear,  Deianira,  bavins  heard  from  the  messenger  of 
a  female  captive  named  Iola,  whom  Hercules  had 
taken,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  her  charms  on  the 
heart  of  her  husband,  resolved  to  try  the  efficacy  of  the 
philtre  of  Nessus,  and  tinged  with  it  the  tunic  which 
was  sent.  Hercules,  suspecting  nothing,  put  on  the 
fatal  garment,  and  prepared  to  sacrifice.  At  first  he 
felt  no  effect  from  it ;  but,  when  it  became  warm,  the 
venom  of  the  hydra,  which  had  been  communicated 
by  his  arrow  to  the  blood  of  the  Centaur,  began  to 
consume  his  flesh,  and  eventually  compelled  him,  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  to  ascend  the 
funeral  pile  at  (Eta.   (Vid.  Hercules.) — Another  le- 

Snd  made  Deianira  to  have  been  the  offspring  of 
icchus  snd  Althsa,  queen  of  CEneus.  Apollodorus 
speaks  also  of  her  skill  in  driving  the  chariot,  and  her 
acquaintance  generally  with  martial  exercises,  a  state- 
ment which  he  appears  to  have  borrowed  from  some 
old  poet.  (Apollod.,  1,  8,  1. — Heyne,  ad  loc. — Apol- 
lod.,  8,  7,  5  —  Id.,  8,  7,  7.— Ovid,  Met,  9,  9.— Id. 
to.,  9, 187.)— Mtiller,  in  bis  explanation  of  the  myth  of 
Hercules,  makes  the  marriage  of  that  hero  with  Deia- 
nira a  figurative  allusion  to  the  league  between  the 
Dorians  and  iEtoliana  for  the  invasion  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus. (Dorian*,  vol.  1,  p.  70,  Eng.  trans.) 
Creuzer,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  a  mystic  interpre- 
tation to  the  legend.  According  to  him,  Hercules 
represents  the  power  of  the  sun  in  drying  up  and  fertil- 
izing the  wet  places.  Hence  CEneus  (Oivcvr,  oJvof), 
the  wire- man  (or  cultivator  of  the  vine),  gives  his 
offspring  in  marriage  to  Hercules  (or,  in  other  words, 
gives  the  vine  to  the  protecting  care  of  that  power 
which  imparts  the  principle  of  production),  and  Her- 
cules rescues  her  from  the  Centaur,  the  type,  according 
to  Creuzer  and  others,  of  the  water  or  moralises.  (Sym- 
bol*, vol.  S,  p.  861.) 

DiiDiiiiA,  a  daughter  of  Lyeomedee,  king  of  Sey- 
ms. She  bore  a  son  called  Pyrrhus,  or  Neoptolemus, 
to  Achilles,  who  was  disguised  at  her  father's  court  in 
women's  clothes,  under  the  name  of  Pyrrba.  (Apol- 
lod.,*, IS,  7.—Propert.,  8, 9, 16.— Ovid,  A.  A.,  1, 688, 

**^bi5cbs,  a  Median,  who,  when  his  countrymen  had 
shaken  off  the  Assyrian  yoke,  succeeded  in  attaining 
to  the  sovereign  power.  His  mode  of  accomplishing 
that  object  was  aa  follows :  Having,  by  bis  probity  and  | 


strict  exercise  of  justice,  obtained  the  office  of  judge 
in  his  own  district,  he  made  himself  so  celebrated  by 
the  discharge  of  bis  official  duties  that  the  inhabitants 
of  other  districts  also  came  to  him  for  redress.  Pre- 
tending at  last  that  his  private  affairs  were  suffering, 
in  consequence  of  the  tune  which  he  devoted  to  the 
business  of  others,  he  absented  himself  from  the  place 
where  he  used  to  sit  to  determine  differences.  Law- 
lessness and  iniquity  thereupon  increased,  until  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Medes  being  summoned,  the  partisans  of 
Deioces  recommended  him  for  kins,  sod  he  was  ac- 
cordingly elected.  He  is  said  to  have  founded  the 
city  of  Ecbstana,  and  to  have  reigned  43  years,  being 
succeeded  on  his  death  by  his  son  Phraortes.  (Herod., 
1,  96,  teqq.) 

Dbiotabus  was  first  distinguished  as  tetrsrch  of 
Galatia,  and,  on  account  of  the  eminent  services  which 
be  performed  in  that  station,  and  of  the  figure  which 
he  made  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  was  afterward  ap- 
pointed- to  the  throne  of  Armenia  Minor  by  Pompey, 
which  appointment  was  confirmed  by  the  senate.  In 
the  cWil  wars  be  sided  with  Pompey,  and  on  that  ac- 
count was  deprived  of  his  Armenian  possessions  by 
Cesar,  but  allowed  to  retain  the  title  of  king  and  the 
other  favours  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Romans. 
Shortly  after  this  he  was  accused  by  his  grandson,  with 
whom  be  was  at  open  variance,  of  having  made  an 
attempt  on  the  life  of  Casar  when  the  latter  was  in 
Asia.  Cicero  ably  and  successfully  defended  him  be- 
fore C»sat,  in  whose  presence  the  cause  was  tried. 
After  Cesar's  death,  be  recovered  by  bribery  bis  for- 
feited territories.  He  intended  also  to  join  Brutus, 
bat  the  general  to  whom  he  committed  his  troops  went 
over  to  Antony,  which  saved  him  his  kingdom.  (Ctc, 
proRegeDeiot.—Id., Phil.,  11.,  12.<— Id.,ep.  adAtt.,5, 
VI.— Id, de  Oar.  Reap.,  l3.—Id.,deDiv.,%37,  die) 
DbifbSbb,  a  sibyl  of  Corns,  daughter  of  Glaucua. 
Virgil  makes  her  the  guide  of  .£neae  to  the  lower 
world.  (j£h.,  6, 236,  teqq.)  Various  nsmes  are  given 
to  ber  by  the  ancient  writers,  in  relation  to  which,  con- 
sult Galium  (Dietertolionee  dt  Stbyili*,  p.  145). 

DbiphSbos,  aeon  of  Priam  snd  Hecubs,  who  married 
Helen  after  the  death  of  Paris,  and  was  betrayed  by  ber 
to  Menelaus,  and  ignominioosly  murdered.  ( Virg., 
JSn.,  6,  495.)  According  to  Virgil's  account,  she  in- 
troduced Menelaus  secretly  into  the  bedchamber  of 
Deiphobus,  who  was  asleep  at  the  time,  and,  on  awa- 
king, was  unable  to  defend  himself,  his  faithless  con- 
sort having  removed  his  trusty  sword  from  beneath  his 
bead,  and  all  arms  from  his  palace.  He  was  cruelly 
mutilated  before  being  put  to  death.  (Virg.,  I.  c) 
Homer  makes  Deiphobus  to  have  particularly  distin- 
guished himself  during  the  Trojan  war,  in  two  encoun- 
ters with  Meriones  and  Ascslaphus.  (II.,  13,  166,  el 
617,  teqq.) 

Del!  a,  I.  a  festival  celebrated  every  fifth  year  in  the 
island  of  Delos,  in  honour  of  Apollo.  It  was  institu- 
ted by  the  Athenians,  after  the  solemn  lustration  of 
Delos,  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
(Vid.  Delos.) — II.  Another  festival,  celebrated  annu- 
ally by  a  sacred  voyage  from  Athens  to  Delos.  It 
waa  aaid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Theseus,  who 
when  going  to  Crete,  msde  a  vow  to  Apollo.  th»t,  il 
he  ana  the  rest  of  the  youths  and  maidens  should  be 
saved,  be  would  send  every  year  a  sacred  d<  legation 
to  the  natal  island  of  the  god.  The  vow  was  fulrrled, 
and  the  custom  wss  ever  after  observed  by  the  Athe- 
nians. The  persons  sent  on  this  annual  voyage  were 
called  Delta*!*  and  Tkeori,  and  the  ship  whk-h  con- 
veyed them  was  said  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
one  which  had  carried  Theseus  to  Crete.  Tbe  begin- 
ning of  the  voysge  was  computed  from  the  time  that 
the  priest  of  Apollo  first  adorned  the  stern  of  the  ship 
with  garlands,  according  to  Plato,  snd  from  that  time 
they  began  to  purify  the  city.  During  this  period,  op 
to  tbe  tune  of  the  vessel's  return,  it  was  held  unlawful 
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to  pot  any  condemned  person  to  death,  which  waa  the 
reason  that  Socrates  was  reprieved  for  thirty  days  after 
his  condemnation,  aa  we  learn  from  Plato  and  Xen- 
ophon.  With  regard  to  the  sacred  Teasel  itself, 
which  was  called  Oeuotr,  it  was  preserved  by  the 
Athenians  to  the  time  of  Demetrius  Phalereua,  they 
restoring  always  what  was  decayed,  and  changing  the 
old  rotten  planks  for  others  tha(  were  new  and  entire  ; 
so  that  it  furnished  philosophers  with  matter  of  dispute, 
whether,  after  so  many  repairs  and  alterations,  it  still  re- 
mained the  same  identical  ship;  and  it  served  as  an  in- 
stance to  illustrate  the  opinion  of  those,  who  held  that 
the  body  si.  ill  remained  the  same  numerical  substance, 
noi withstanding  the  continual  decay  of  old  parts  and  the 
acquisition  of  new  ones,  through  the  several  stages  of 
life.  (Plat/.,  PWon.,  y  f,  «w  —  Sckol.,  ad  Toe.— 
Pint  ,  Vit.  The*.,  c.  tt.—Xcn.,  Mem.,  4, 8,  %  —CtL 
lim-,  H.  oa  Del.,  178,  &c.) — III.  A  surname  of  Diana, 
from  her  having  been  bom  in  the  island  of  Delos. 

DtLickt,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  on  the  seaeoast,  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  A  so  pas.    It  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  also  for  the  battle  which  took 
place  in  its  vicinity  between  the  Athenians  and  Bow- 
tians,  when  the  former  were  totally  rooted.    It  was  in 
this  engagement  that  Socrates,  accosting  to  some  ac- 
counts, saved  the  life  of  Xenophon,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Akibiades.    (Strobo,  403. — [hog.  Loert, 
4,  St. — Ttnuyi.,  4,  96.)    Some  vestiges  of  this  an- 
cient town  have  been  observed  by  modern  travellers 
near  the  village  of  Drtmiti,  on  the  Euripus.  (GeWt 
Inn  ,  p.  1 84. — DothoeWi  Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  166.) 
DtLfoe,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  because  bom  in-Delos. 
DiLsiKien,  the  ancient  capital  of  Dalmatia.  (Fid. 
Dalminiom.) 

DtLos,  aa  island  of  the  2Egean,  situate  nearly  in 
4e  centre  of  the  Cycladea.  This  island  waa  called 
also  Asteria,  Pclaagia,  Chlamydias,  Lsgis,  PyrpiUs, 
dcythias,  Mydio,  and  Ortygia.  (Plin.,  4,  Sleph. 
Bfx.,  t.  v.  Ar/Xof .)  It  was  named  Ortygia  from  AVwrf, 
a  fv*tl,  and  Lagia  from  Aay<if,  a  hare,  the  island  for- 
merly abounding  with  both  these  creatures.  On  this 
account,  according  to  Strain,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
have  dogs  at  Delos,  because  they  destroyed  the  quails 
lad  hares.  [Strata,  488.)  The  name  Delos  is  com- 
monly derived  from  tojXof,  mamfeti,  in  allusion  to  the 
island  havng  floated  under  the  surface  of  the  sea  until 
made  to  appear  and  stand  firm  by  older  of  Neptune. 
Tins  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  Latona, 
who  waa  on  the  eve  of  delivery,  and  could  find  no 
asylum  on  the  earth,  Juno  having  bound  it  by  an  oath 
not  to  receive  her ;  as  Delos  at  die  time  was  Hosting 
beneath  the  waters,  it  was  freed  from  the  obligation. 
Once  fixed  m  its  place,  it  continued,  according  to  pop- 
ular belief,  to  remain  so  firm  ss  even  to  be  unmoved 
by  the  shocks  of  an  earthquake.  This,  however,  is 
contradicted  by  Thueydides  and  Herodotus,  who  re- 
port that  a  shock  was  felt  there  before  the  Petoponnesiafl 
war.  (Tkucfd.,  1,  S  —Hcroiot.,  6,  88.— Compare 
Ortc  ,  op.  Eutteik.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.,  696,  and  Pindar, 
of.  PML  Jvd.,  3,  p.  611.)  Pliny  quotes,  among  oth- 
ers, Aristotle,  who  pretends  that  its  name  was  given  to 
Dens,  because  the  island  rose  unexpectedly  oat  of 
the  see,  and  appeared  to  view.  Many  other  opinions 
have  been  advanced  respecting  its  origin.  According, 
however,  to  Olivier,  it  is  at  the  present  day  everywhere 
schistose  or  granttieal,  exhibiting  no  traces  of  a  volca- 
no, and  nothing  that  can  explain,  by  the  laws  of  physics, 
the  wonders  which  the  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  us 
respecting  it — It  appears  from  Thocydidee,  that  as 
early  aa  the  days  of  Homer,  whose  hymn  to  Delos  he 
quotes,  this  island  was  the  great  rendexvona  of  the 
lunians,  who  met  there  to  celebrate  a  national  Testival 
and  pontic  games. — Delos  was  celebrated  as  the  natal 
island  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  and  the  solemnities  whh 
which  the  festivals  of  these  deities  were  observed 
there  never  railed  to  attract  large  crowds  from  the 


neighbouring  islsnds  and  the  continent.  Among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world  was  sn  altar  at  Delos, 
which  was  made  of  the  horns  of  animals.  Tradition 
reported  that  it  was  constructed  by  Apollo,  with  the 
horns  of  deer  killed  in  hunting  by  his  sister  Diana. 
Plutarch  aaya  he  saw  it,  and  he  speaks  of  the  wonder- 
ful interlacing  of  the  horns  of  which  it  was  made,  no 
cement  nor  bond  of  any  kind  being  employed  to  hold 
it  together.  (Phd.,  ae  Sottrt.  An.,  p.  988.)  The 
Athenians  were  commanded  by  an  oracle,  in  the  time 
of  Pisistrstus,  to  purify  Delos,  which  they  did  by 
esusing  the  dead  bodies  to  be  taken  up  which  had 
been  buried  there,  and  removed  from  all  places  within 
view  of  the  temple.  In  the  sixth  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  they,  by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  purified  it 
anew,  by  carrying  all  the  dead  bodies  to  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Rhensss,  where  they  were  interred. 
After  having  done  this,  in  order  to  prevent  its  being 
polluted  for  the  time  to  come,  they  published  sn  edict, 
that  for  the  future  no  person  should  be  suffered  to  die, 
nor  any  woman  to  be  brought  to  bed,  in  the  island,  but 
that,  when  death  or  parturition  approached,  they  should 
lie  carried  over  into  Rhemea.  In  memory  of  this  puri- 
fication, it  is  said,  the  Athenians  instituted  a  solemn 
quinquennial  festival.  {Vid.  Delia. —  Thucyd ,  3, 
104.)  A  ship  called  Theoris  (0eustr)  likewise  sailed 
annually  from  the  Athenian  shores  on  a  sacred  voyage 
to  this  same  island.  (Vid.  Delia  II.)— When  the 
Persian  armament,  under  Detts  and  Artaphemes,  was 
making  its  way  through  the  Grecian  islsnds,  this  in- 
habitants of  Delos  left  their  rich  temple,  with  its  treas- 
ures, to  the  protection  of  its  tutelary  deities,  and  fled 
to  Tenos.  The  fame  of  the  sanctuary,  however,  saved 
it  from  spoliation.  The  Persians  had  heard  that  Delos 
was  the  birthplace  of  two  deities,  who  corresponded 
to  those  which  held  the  foremost  rank  in  their  own  re- 
ligions system,  the  sun  and  moon.  This  comparison 
waa  probably  suggested  to  them  by  some  Greek  who 
wished  to  save  the  temple.  Hence,  though  separately 
neither  of  the  divine  twins  inspired  the  barbarians  with 
reverence,  their  common  shrine  was  not  only  spared, 
but,  if  we  may  credit  the  tradition  which  was  current 
in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  received  the  highest  honours 
from  Datis :  he  would  not  suffer  his  ships  to  touch  the 
sacred  shore,  but  kept  them  at  the  island  of  Rhenaea. 
He  also  sent  a  herald  to  recall  the  Deliana  who  had 
fled  to  Tenos ;  and  offered  sacrifice  to  the  god,  in 
which  300  talents  of  frankincense  are  said  to  have 
been  consumed.  (Hcrodot.,  6, 87.)  '  After  the  Persian 
war,  the  Athenians  established  at  Delos  the  treasury 
of  the  Greeks,  and  ordered  that  all  meetings  relative 
to  the  confederacy  should  be  held  there.  (Tkucyd., 
1,  96.)  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
not  being  satisfied  with  the  purifications  which  the  isl- 
and had  hitherto  undergone,  they  removed  its  entire 
population  to  Adramyttium,  where  tbey  obtained  a 
settlement  from  the  Persian  satrap  Pharnaces.  (Tku? 
cyd.,  6,  1.)  Here  many  of  these  unfortunate  Deliana 
were  afterward  treacherously  murdered  by  order  of 
Arsaces,  an  officer  of  Tissephemes.  (Thucyd.,H,  108.) 
Finally,  however,  the  Athenians  restored  those  that 
survived  to  their  country  after  the  battle  of  Amphipo- 
lis,  ss  they  considered  that  their  ill  success  in  the 
war  proceeded  from  the  anger  of  the  god  on  account 
of  their  conduct  towards  thia  unfortunate  people. 
(Thntyi.,  6,  to.)  Strsbo  says  that  Delos  became 
a  place  of  great  commercial  importance  after  the  de- 
struction of  Corinth,  as  the  merchants  who  had  fre- 
quented that  city  then  withdrew  to  thia  island,  which 
afforded  great  facilities  for  carrying  on  trade  on  ac- 
count of  the  convenience  of  its  port,  its  advantageous 
situation  with  respect  to  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  . 
Asia  Minor,  as  wall  as  from  the  great  concourse  of 
people  who  resorted  thither  at  stated  times.  (Plin.,  4, 
13. — lit.,  36,  43.)  The  Romans  especially  favoured 
the  interests  of  the  Deliana,  though  they  had  conceded 
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lo  the  Athenians  the  sovereignty  of  the  island  and 

the  administration  of  the  temple.  (Polyb.,  SO,  18.) 
Bat,  on  the  occupation  of  Athena  by  the  generals  of 
Mitfcradates,  they  landed  troops  in  Delos,  and  com- 
mitted the  greatest  devastations  there  in  consequence 
of  the  inhabitants  refusing  to  espouse  their  cauae. 
After  this  calamity  it  remained  in  an  impoverished  and 
deserted  state.  (Strabo,  486.— Appian,  Bell.  Mith- 
rod.,  c.  88.— Ptauan.,  3,  23  —  Antip.,  Then.  Anal., 
vol.  S,  p.  118.)  The  town  of  Delos  waa  situate  in  a 
plain  watered  by  the  little  river  Inopus  (Strabo,  I.  e. 
—Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Del.,  806),  and  by  a  lake,  called 
Trochoeides  by  Herodotus  (2,  170),  and  Theognie 
(v.  7).  Callimachus  and  Euripides  also  allude  to  it 
(Hymn,  in  Del.,  261.— Iph.  Taw.,  1097.)  The  isl- 
and is  now  called  Delo  or  Sdille,  and  ia  so  covered 
with  ruins  and  rubbish  as  to  admit  of  little  or  no  cul- 
ture. (Wheeler,  vol.  1,  p.  88  —  Spon.,  vol.  1,  p.  170. 
— Toumefort,  vol.  1,  p.  307.  —  Ckoiteul  GovJUr, 
Voyage  Pittoreeque,  vol.  1,  p.  396,  teqq.) 

Delphi,  a  small  but  important  city  of  Phocis  in 
Greece,  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Par- 
nassus, and  built  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre. 
Justin  (34,  6)  says  it  had  no  walla,  but  was  defended 
by  its  precipices.  Strata  (418)  gives  it  a  circuit 
of  sixteen  stadia;  and  Haueanias  (10,  5)  calls  it 
*6/Uf,  which  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  walled  like 
other  cities.  In  earlier  times  it  was,  perhaps,  like 
Olympia,  defended  by  the  sanctity  of  its  oracle  and 
the  presence  of  its  god.  These  being  found  not  to  af- 
ford sufficient  protection  against  the  enterprises  of  the 
profane,  it  waa  probably  fortified,  and  became  a  regu- 
lar city  after  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Phociana. 
The  walls  may,  however,  be  coeval  with  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  itself;  their  high  antiquity  ia  not  dis- 
proved by  the  use  of  mortar  in  the  construction. 
Some  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids  are  built  in  a  similar 
manner.  (Consult  Hamilton'/  JSgypfiaca. — DodwcWi 
Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  164.) — The  more  ancient  name  of 
Delphi  waa  Pytho,  from  the  serpent  Python,  as  is  com- 
monly supposed,  which  wss  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  Apollo.  (Apollod.,  BMioth.,  I,  4,  8.)  Whence 
the  name  Delphi  itself  was  derived  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Some  make  the  city  to  have  received  this 
name  from  Delphus,  a  son  of  Apollo.  Others  deduce 
the  appellation  from  the  Greek  iitX^oi,  "  brethren," 
because  Apollo  and  bis  brother  Bacchus  were  both 
worshipped  there,  each  having  one  of  the  summits  of 
Parnassus  sacred  to  him.  The  author  of  the  Hymn 
to  Apollo  seems  to  pun  en  the  word  Delphi,  in  making 
Apollo  transform  himself  into  a  dolphin  (oVAoV'f . — v. 
494).  Some  supposed,  that  the  name  was  intended 
to  designate  Delphi  as  the  centre  or  navel  of  the  earth. 
Faber  makes  it  Tel  Phi,  "  the  oracle  of  the  Sun"  (Ca- 
bin, vol.  1,  p.  68),  and  Bryant  would  tempt  us  to  re- 
solve the  Nymph  who  originally  presided  over  the 
sacred  precincts  of  Delphi,  into  Am  ompke,  i.  e.,  "font 
oraeuli."  (Mythology,  vol.  1,  p.  110  and  845.)  Jones 
derives  the  name  of  Delphi  from  the  Arabic  Telb,  "  to 
inquire."  (Greek  Lex.,  m.  *.)  If,  amid  these  various 
etymological  theories,  we  might  venture  to  sdduce  one 
of  our  own,  it  would  be,  that  BeAetoi,  the  J£olic  form 
for  AeXaW  (Maittaire,  Dial.,  p.  139,  «.),  containa  the 
true  germe  of  the  name,  viz.,  BtX,  or  the  old  term  tX 
(i.  e.,  "  the  sun"),  with  the  digsmma  prefixed  in  place 
of  the  aspirate.  (Compare  the  Greek  forms  ^Ator, 
i.  e.,  tA-tor,  otXat,  i.  e.,  oiX-at,  and  the  Latin  Sol.) 
Delphi  will  then  be  the  city  of  the  Sun.  (Compare 
with  the  term  BeX  the  Oriental  Baal.)— In  speaking 
of  this  city,  the  poets  commonly  use  the  appellation 
of  Pytho,  but  Herodotus  and  historians  in  general  pre- 
fer that  of  Delphi,  and  are  ailent  aa  to  the  other.  A 
short  sketch  of  the  history  of  this  moat  celebrated  ora- 
cle and  temple  will  not,  perhaps,,  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.  Though  not  so  ancient  aa  Dodona,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  fame  of  the  Delphic  shrine  bad  been  es- 
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tablished  at  a  very  early  period,  from  the  mention  nidi 
of  it  by  Homer,  and  the  accounts  supplied  by  Pau- 
sanias  and  Strata.  The  Homeric  hymn  lo  Apollo  in- 
forms us  (v.  391,  teqq.),  that,  when  the  Pythian  god 
was  establishing  his  oracle  at  Delphi,  he  beheld  on  the 
sea  a  merchant-ship  from  Crete ;  this  he  directs  to 
Crises,  and  appoints  the  foreigners  the  servant*  of  his 
newly-established  sanctuary,  near  which  they  settled. 
When  this  story,  which  we  would  not  affirm  to  be  his- 
torically true,  is  stripped  of  the  language  of  poetry,  it 
can  only  mean,  that  a  Cretan  colony  founded  the  Ma- 
ple and  oracle  of  Delphi.  {Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  3,  p. 
94.)  Strata  reports,  that  it  was  at  first  consulted  only 
by  the  neighbouring  states:  but  that,  after  its  funs 
became  more  widely  spread,  foreign  princes  and  na- 
tions eagerly  sought  responses  from  the  sscred  tripod, 
and  loaded  the  altar  of  the  god  with  rich  presents 
and  costly  offerings  (480).  Pauaaniaa  states  that  the 
most  ancient  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  was  formed, 
according  to  some,  out  of  branches  of  bay,  and  that 
these  branches  were  cut  from  the  tree  that  was  at 
Tempe.  The  form  of  this  temple  resembled  that  of  a 
cottage.  After  mentioning  a  second  and  a  thud  ten- 
pie,  the  one  raised,  as  the  Delphians  said,  by  bet* 
from  wax  and  wings,  and  sent  by  Apollo  to  the  Hy- 
perboreans, and  the  other  built  of  brass,  be  adds,  that 
to  this  succeeded  a  fourth  and  more  stately  edifice  of 
atone,  erected  by  two  architects  named  Trophoeiu 
and  Agamedea.  (Pausan.,  10,  6.)  Here  were  de- 
posited the  sumptuous  presents  of  Gyges  and  Midas, 
A  ly  at  tea  and  Croesus  (Herodot.,  1,  14;  50,51),  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Sybarites,  Spinets,  and  Sicehote,  each 
prince  and  nation  having  their  aeparate  chapel  or  treas- 
ury for  the  reception  of  these  offerings,  with  an  in- 
scription attesting  the  name  of  the  donor  and  the  came 
of  the  gift  (Strabo,  480.)  This  temple  having  beta 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  first  year  of  the 
fifty-eighth  Olympiad,  or  548  B.C.  (Pausan.,  I.  4 
the  Amphictyooa  undertook  to  build  another  for  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  talents,  of  which  the  Delphian 
were  to  pay  one  fourth.  The  remainder  of  the  amount 
is  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  contributions  from 
the  different  citiea  and  nations.  Amssia,  king  of 
Egypt,  furnished  a  thousand  talents  of  alumina.  Toe 
Afcrnasonida,  a  wealthy  Athenian  family,  undertook 
the  contract,  and  agreed  to  construct  the  edifice  of  Po- 
rine  stone,  but  afterward  liberally  substituted  Parian 
marble  for  the  front,  a  circumstance  which  is  said  to 
hsve  added  considerably  to  their  influence  at  Delphi 
(Herodot.,  3,  180.— Id.,  5,  68.)  According  to  Stra- 
ta and  Pansanias,  the  architect  waa  Spintharos,  a 
Corinthian-  The  vsst  riches  accumulated  in  thia  ten- 
pie,  led  Xerxes,  after  having  forced  the  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae, to  detach  a  portion  of  his  army  into  Pbocit, 
with  a  view  of  securing  Delphi  and  its  treasures,  which, 
aa  Herodotus  affirms,  were  better  known  to  him  that 
the  contents  of  his  own  palace.  The  enterprise,  raw- 
ever,  failed,  owing,  as  it  waa  reported  by  the  Delphian, 
to  the  manifest  interposition  of  the  deity,  who  terries! 
the  barbarians  and  hurled  destruction  on  their  scat- 
tered bands.  (Herodot.,  8,  37.)  Many  years  subse- 
quent to  this  event,  the  temple  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Phociana,  headed  by  Philomelua,  who  scrupled  not 
to  appropriate  its  riches  to  the  payment  of  bis  troops 
in  the  war  he  was  then  waging  against  Thebes.  The 
Phociana  are  aaid  to  have  plundered  the  temple,  du- 
ring thia  contest  of  gold  and  ailver,  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  10,000  talents,  or  nearly  10,600,000  dot 
lars.  (Compare  Pautanvu,  10,  8.  —  Strabo,  42U 
At  a  still  later  period,  Delphi  became  exposed  to  a 
formidable  attack  from  a  large  body  of  Gauls,  beaded 
by  their  king  Brennus.  These  barbarians,  baring 
forced  the  defiles  of, Mount  (Eta,  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  temple  and  ransacked  its  treasures.  The 
booty  which  they  obtained  on  thia  occasion  is  stated 
to  have  been  immense ;  and  thia  they  must  have  sot 
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seeded  m  removing  to  their  own  country,  since  we 
•re  told,  that,  on  the  capture  of  Tolosa,  a  city  of  Gaul, 
by  the  Roman  general  Oaspio.  a  great  part  of  the  Del- 
phic spoils  was  found  there.    (Strabo,  188. — Dio 
Cunu,  Excerpt.,  p.  830.)    Pausaniaa,  however, 
relates,  that  the  Gaols  met  with  great  disasters  in 
their  attempt  on  Delphi,  and  were  totally  discomfited 
through  the  miraculous  intervention  of  the  god  (10, 
S3— Compare  Potybiu*,  1,  6,  6. — Id.,  8,  30,  6. — 
Justin,  34,  8).    SylU  is  also  said  to  have  robbed  this 
temple,  ss  well  as  those  of  Olyaipia  and  Epidaurus. 
(Dio  Cess.,  Excerpt.,  p.  648.— Dioi.  Sic  ,  Excerpt., 
406.)    Strabo  assures  us,  that  in  his  time  the  temple 
was  greatly  impoverished,  all  the  offerings  of  any 
value  having  been  successively  removed.    The  Em- 
peror Nero  carried  off,  according  to  Pausaniaa  (10, 7), 
fi>e  hundred  statues  of  bronze  at  one  time.  Con- 
stantine  the  Great,  however,  proved  a  more  fatal  ene- 
my to  Delphi  than  either  Sylla  or  Nero.    He  removed 
the  sacred  tripods  to  adorn  the  hippodrome  of  hia  new 
city,  where,  together  with  the  Apollo,  the  statues  of 
the  Heliconian  muses,  and  a  celebrated  statue  of  Pan, 
they  were  extant  when  Sozotnen  wrote  hia  history. 
(Gibbon,  Decline  end  Fall,  e.  17.)   Among  these  tri- 
pods was  the  famous  one,  which  the  Greeks,  after  the 
battle  of  Platan,  found  in  the  camp  of  Mardoniue. 
The  Braxen  Column  which  supported  this  tripod  is 
still  to  be  aeen  at  Constantinople.    (Clarke's  Trav- 
el*— Greece,  Egypt,  dec.,  voL  3,  p.  75,  *eqq.) — The 
spot  whence  issued  the  prophetic  vapour,  which  in- 
spired the  priestess,  was  said  to  be  the  central  point 
of  the  earth,  this  having  been  proved  by  Jupiter  him- 
self, who  despatched  two  eagles  from  opposite  quar- 
ters of  the  heavens,  which  there  encountered  each 
other.    (Strabo,  410.— Paula*.,  10,  16. — Pint.,  it 
One.  Def.,  p.  409.)   Strabo  reports,  that  the  sacred 
tripod  was  placed  over  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  whence 
proceeded  the  exhalation,  and  which  was  of  great 
depth.    On  this  sat  the  Pythia,  who,  having  caught 
the  inspiration,  pronounced  her  oracles  in  extempore 
prose  or  verse  ;  if  the  former,  tt  wss  immediately  ver- 
sified by  the  poet  always  employed  for  thst  purpose. 
The  oracle  itself  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by 
accident.    Some  goats  having  strayed  to  the  mouth  of 
the  eavem,  were  suddenly  seized  with  convulsions : 
those  likewise  by  whom  they  were  found  in  this  situa- 
tion having  been  affected  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
circumstance  was  deemed  supernatural,  and  the  cave 
pronounced  the  seat  of  prophecy.   (Pautan.,  10,  6. 
—Pint.,  ie  Orac.  Def.,  p.  438— P/r».,  3,  08.)  The 
priestess  could  only  be  consulted  on  certain  days. 
The  season  of  inquiry  was  the  spring,  during  the 
month  Basins.    (Plot.,  Quart  Grae.,  p.  393.)  Sac- 
rifices and  other  ceremonies  were  to  be  performed  by 
those  who  sought  an  answer  front  the  oracle,  before 
they  could  be  admitted  into  the  sanctuary.  (Herodot., 
7,  140  —  Pbtt.,  de  Orac  Def.,  p.  430,  437.— Jit.,  de 
Pyth  Orac.,  p.  397 )   The  most  remarkable  of  the 
Pythian  responses  are  those  which  Herodotus  records 
ss  having  been  delivered  to  the  Athenians,  before  the 
invasion  of  Xerxes  (7, 140),  to  Croesus  (t,  48),  to  Ly- 
coTgns  (1,  65),  to  Glaucus  the  Spartan  (6,  86),  and 
one  relative  to  Ageailaus,  cited  by  Pausaniaa  (3,  8). 
There  wss,  however,  it  appears,  no  difficulty  in  bri- 
bing and-  otherwise  influencing  the  Pythia  herself,  as 
history  presents  us  with  several  instances  of  this  im- 
posture.   Thus  we  are  told,  that  the  Afemseonidss  sug- 
gested on  one  occasion  such  anewers  as  accorded  with 
their  political  designs.    (Herodot.,  6,  63,  90.)  Cle- 
arnesses, king  of  Sparta,  also  prevailed  on  the  priestess 
to  aver  thst  his  colleague  Demaratus  was  illegitimate. 
On  Ike  discovery,  however,  of  this  machination,  the 
Pythia  was  removed  from  her  office.  (Herodotus, 
6,  66.)  The  same  charge  waa  brought  against  Pus- 
her sovereign  of  Sparta.  (Tkueyd.,  6,  18. 
!  Ptiu.,  Vit.  Demotik,  p.  864,  —Id.,  Vit., 


ftic  ,  p.  533.)  Delphi  derived  farther  celebnty  from 
its  being  the  place  where  the  Amphictyonic  council 
held  one  of  their  assemblies  (Strabo,  430. — Saint* 
Croix,  da  Gouvcrn.  Fcder.  Art.,  3,  p.  19),  and  also 
from  the  institution  of  the  games  which  that  ancient 
and  illustrious  body  had  established  after  the  success- 
ful termination  of  the  Criasann  war.  (Vid.  Pythia, 
II.,  and  compare  Clinton's  Faiti  Hdlenici,  Appen- 
dix, 1,  p.  196.)  For  an  account  of -the  ruins  of  Del- 
phi, on  part  of  the  site  of  which  stands  the  present 
village  of  Castri,  consult  Clarke'*  Travel*— Greece, 
Egypt,  dec.,  vol.  7,  p.  335,  teqq.—DodtoeW*  Tour, 
vol.  1,  p.  174,  seqq. — And  for  some  remarks  on  the 
fable  of  Apollo  and  Python,  consult  the  letter  article. 
— No  traces  of  the  sscred  aperture  remain  at  the  pres- 
ent day.  Dr.  Clarke,  however,  inclines  to  the  opin- 
ion thst  it  ought  to  be  searched  for  in  the  very  mid- 
dle of  the  ancient  city.  He  bsses  his  remark  on  a 
passage  of  Steph.  Byx.  (p.  339,  so!.  Grown.,  Amtt., 
1678),  and  on  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  natal 
of  the  earth  was  in  the  midst  of  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
(Clarke'*  Travel*,  I.  c.) 

DiLPBfctrs,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  his  sane 
tuary  and  worship  at  Delphi. 

DsLFHCs,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Ceheno,  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  was  the  founder  of  Delphi. 
(Pautan.,  10,  6.) 

Delta,  a  part  of  Egypt,  which  received  that  name 
from  its  resemblance  to  the  form  of  the  fourth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet.  It  lay  between  the  Canonic 
and  Pelusiac  mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  the  river  be- 
gins to  branch  off,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  formed,  in  part  at  least,  if  not  altogether,  by  the 
depositee  of  the  Nile.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Nilus,  and  also  Lyeil's  Geology,  vol.  1,  p.  356.) 

Divides,  an  Athenian,  of  obscure  origin,  the  son 
of  a  mariner,  and  at  first  s  mariner  himself.  He  af- 
terward, although  without  any  liberal  education,  came 
forward  as  a  public  speaker,  and  obtained  great  influ- 
ence among  his  countrymen.  Denudes  is  described 
aa  a  witty,  acute,  and  fluent  speaker,  but  an  unprin- 
cipled and  immoral  man.  Having  been  taken  pris- 
oner at  Cheronea,  he  is  said,  by  a  free  and  well-timed 
rebuke,  to  have  checked  the  insolent  joy  displayed 
by  Philip,  but  afterward  to  have  allowed  himself  to  ha 
corrupted,  and  employed  as  a  venal  agent  by  the  con- 
queror. The  first  part  of  this  story  is  hardly  credible, 
die  letter  is  fully  substantiated.  Denudes  from  this 
time  was  the  tool  of  Macedon.  He  advocated  the  in- 
terests of  Philip,  nattered  his  successor  Alexander, 
sided  with  Antipster,  and,  in  a  word,  is  described  by 
Plutarch  as  the  man  who,  of  all  the  demagogues  of  the 
day,  contributed  moat  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  (  Vit. 
Pkoc.  not.)  He  was  at  last  put  to  death  by  Caaaan- 
der,  having  been  proved,  by  means  of  an  intercepted 
letter,  to  be  in  secret  league  with  the  enemies  of  the 
former,  B.C.  318.  Cicero  and  Quintilian  state,  that 
no  orations  of  Demades  were  extant  in  their  time. 
(Cic.,  Brut.,  9.  — Quint.,  3,  17,  et  13.)  The  old 
rhetorician,  however,  from  whom  Tie  ties  drew  his 
information  on  the  subject,  had  read  speeches  of  his. 
(Ttetz.,  ChU.,  6,  38,  tea.)  We  have,  moreover,  re- 
maining at  the  present  day  a  fragment  of  an  oration 
by  Demades,  entitled  virip  rqc  iuieKoerlac,  "An 
apology  for  Kit  conduct  during  the  twelve  yeart  he  hoi 
been  a  public  orator.''  It  is  to  be  found  in  the  col- 
lections of  Aldus,  Stephens,  and  Retake.  (Ruknken, 
Hut.  Crit.  Oral.  Orac.,  in  Oputc.,  vol.  1,  p.  349, 
teqq.—Hauptmann,  de  Demode  Dissert.  —- Schill, 
Hut.  Lit.  Sr.,  vol.  3,  p.  366,  »eq.) 

DaMAEiTns,  I.  the  aon  and  successor  of  Aristoa 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta,  B.C.  636.  He  waa  deposed, 
through  the  intrigues  of  Cleomenes,  his  colleague,  on 
the  ground  of  hia  being  illegitimate.  After  his  deposi- 
tion, he  waa  chosen  and  held  the  office  of  magistrate ; 
but,  being  insultingly  derided  on  one  occasion  by  La- 
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otychides,  who  bkd  boon  appointed  king  in  bia  stead, 
lie  retired,  first  to  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  whither  he 
.was  pursued  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  afterward 
crossed  over  into  Asia  to  Darius,  who  received  him 
honourably,  and  presented  hint  with  lands  and  cities. 
{Herod.,  6, 66, 70.)  He  enabled  Xerxes  subsequently 
to  obtain  the  nomination  to  the  empire,  in  preference 
to  his  elder  brother  Aitabazarnes,  by  suggesting  to  him 
an  argument,  the  justice  of  which  was  acknowledged 
by  Darius.  (Acred.,  7,  3.)  We  find  him  after  this, 
though  an  exile  from  bis  country,  yet  sending  the  first 
intelligence  to  Sparta  of  the  designs  of  Xerxes  against 
Greece.  (Herod.,  7,  839.)  He  accompanied  the 
monarch  on  his  expedition,  frankly  praised  to  him  the 
discipline  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  that  of  the 
-Spartans ;  and,  before  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  ex- 
plained to  him  some  of  the  warlike  customs  of  the  last- 
.mentioned  people.  {Herod.,  7, 909.)  We  learn  also, 
.that  he  advised  Xerxes  to  seize,  with  his  fleet,  on  the 
island  of  Cytbera,  off  the  coaat  of  Laconia,  from  which 
he  might  continually  infest  the  shores  of  that  country. 
The  monarch  did  not  adopt  his  suggestion,  bat  still 
always  regarded  the  exile  Spartan  as  a  friend,  and 
treated  him  accordingly.  The  nature  of  the  advice 
Klative  to  Cytbera  makes  it  more  than  probable  that 
Demaratus,  in  sending  home  information  of  the  threat- 
ened expedition  of  Xerxes,  meant  in  reality  to  taunt 
end  alarm  his  countrymen.  (Htroi.,  7,  284,  tqqj) — 
II.  A  rich  citizen  of  Corinth,  of  the  family  of  the  Bac- 
chiadsi.  When  Cypselus  had  usurped  the  sovereign 
power  of  Corinth,  Demaratus,  with  all  hie  family,  mi- 
grated to  Italy,  and  settled  at  Tarquinii,  658  yeara  be- 
fore Christ.  Commerce  had  not  beau  deemed  disrep- 
utable among  the  Corinthian  nobility ;  and  as  a  mer- 
chant, therefore,  Demaratus  had  formed  ties  of  friend- 
ship at  this  place.  He  brought  great  wealth  with  him. 
The  sculptors  Eucheir  ana  Eugrsmmus,  and  Cleo- 
phantus  the  painter,  were  said  to  have  accompanied 
aim ;  and  along  with  the  fine  arts  of  Greece,  he  taught 
(so  the  popular  account  said)  alphabetic  writing  to  the 
Etrurians.  His  son  Lncumo  migrated  afterward  to 
Rome,  and  became  monarch  there  under  the  name  of 
Tarquinius  Prise  us.  (Pbn.,  36,  6.— lav.,  1,  34, 
nqq.) — III.  A  Corinthian,  m  the  time  of  Philip  and 
his  son  Alexander.  He  had  connexions  of  hospi- 
tality with  the  royal  family  of  Macedco,  and,  having 
paid  a  visit  to  Philip,  succeeded  in  reconciling  that 
monarch  to  bis  sen.  After  Alexander  had  overthrown 
the  Persian  empire,  Demaratus,  though  advanced  in 
years,  made  a  voyage  to  the  east  in  order  to  see  the 
conqueror,  and,  when  he  beheld  him,  exclaimed, "  What 
a  pleasure  have  these  Greeks  missed,  who  died  without 
seeing  Alexander  seated  on  the  throne  of  Darioa!"  He 
died  soon  after,  aad  was  honoured  with  a  magnificent 
funeral.  (PhU.,  Vit.  Ale*.,  c.  37  — Id.  ibid.,  e.  66. 
— Id.,  Vit.  Age*.,  c.  16.)-^IV.  A  Corinthian  exile  at 
the  court  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  (Plat.,  AUx.) 

Dsmitbj  a,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  called  by  the 
Greeks  Demettr  (Avyafrnp).  It  was  then  customary 
for  the  votaries  of  the  goddess  to  lash,  themselves  with 
whips  made  with  the  bark  of  treea.  The  Athenians 
instituted  for  a  short  time  a  solemnity  of  the  same 
name,  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetee. 

D«m«t«Ias,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Sinus  Pelas- 
gicus  or  Pagassras,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Onches- 
tns.  It  owed  its  name  and  origin  to  Demetrius  Poli- 
orcetes,  about  390  B.C.,  and  derived,  as  Strabo  re- 
ports, its  population,  in  the  first  instance,  from  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Nelia,  Peases,  Ormenium, 
Rhizus,  Sepias,  Olizon,  Babe,  and  Iolcos,  all  of  which 
were  finally  included  within  its  territory.  (Strabo, 
486.— Pint.,  Vit.  Dcnulr.)  It  soon  became  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Thessaly,  and,  in  a  mil- 
itary point  of  view,  was  allowed  to  rank  among  the 
principal  fortresses  of  Greece.  It  was,  in  fact,  most 
advantageously  placed  for  defending  the  approaches  to 


the  defile  of  Tempe,  as  well  oa  the  side  of  the  pn.ua: 
as  on  that  of  the  mountains.  Its  maritime  situation 
also,  both  from  its  proximity  to  the  island  of  Eubosa, 
to  Attics,  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Cyclades,  and  the  op- 
posite shores  of  Asia,  rendered  it  a  most  important 
acquisition  to  the  sovereigns  of  Macedonia.  Hence 
Philip,  the  son  of  Dsmetrius,  is  said  to  have  termed  it 
one  of  the  chains  of  Greece.  (Polyb.,  17,  11— Lia., 
88,  37.— Id.,  36,  6.)  After  the  battle  of  Cynoacepb- 
aid,  it  became  the  principal  town  of  thoMsgnesiu  re- 
public, and  the  aeat  of  government.  It  fell  under  the 
Roman  power  after  the  battle  of  Pydna.  Demetiias 
is  generally  thought  to  coincide  with  the  modem  Velo; 
but  this  last  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pagasa. 
(Cramer1/  Anc.  Graces,  vol.  1,  p.  434.) 

DssjitbIus,  I.  a  son  of  Antigonus  and  Stretonice, 
summed  Poliorcetee  ( no?.iop«?Ti}f),  "  betieger  cf 
cititM,"  from  his  talents  ss  an  engineer,  and  his  pecu- 
liar skill  in  conducting  sieges,  especially  by  the  aid  of 
mschines  and  engines  either  invented  or  improved  by 
himself.  At  the  age  of  twenty-two  he  was  sent  by 
bis  father  against  Ptolemy,  who  bad  invaded  Syria. 
He  was  defeated  near  Gaxa ;  bat  he  soon  repaired  bia 
loss  by  a  victory  over  one  of  the  generals  of  the  ene- 
my. He  afterward  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  250  ebipe  to 
Athens,  and  restored  the  Athenians  to  liberty,  by  free- 
ing them  from  the  power  of  Csssander  and  Ptolemy, 
and  expelling  the  garrison  which  was  stationed  there 
under  Demetrius  Phalereue.  The  gratitude  of  the 
Athenians  to  their  deliverer  passed  all  bounds,  or  mi 
only  equalled  by  their  fulsome  and  impious  adulation, 
the  details  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  pages  of 
Plutarch.  (Vit.  Dtmetr.,  c.  10.)  But  Demetrini 
was  soon  summoned  by  his  father  to  leave  the  flattery 
of  orators  and  demagogues,  in  order  to  resume  the 
combined  duties  of  an  admiral  and  an  engineer  in  the 
reduction  of  Cyprus.  After  a  slight  engagement  with 
Menelaiis,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  he  laid  siege  to  Sal- 
amis,  the  ancient  capital  of  that  island.  The  occur- 
rences of  this  siege  occupy  a  prominent  place  in 
history,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  dele-min- 
ed resistance  opposed  to  the  assailants,  and  the  great 
importance  attached  to  its  issue  by  the  heads  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  as  for  a  new  species  of  warlike 
engine  invented  by  Demetrius,  and  first  employed  by 
him  against  me  city  of  Salamis.  The  instrument  ii 
question  was  called  an  HtlepUit,  or  "  Town-taker," 
aad  was  an  immense  tower,  consisting  of  nine  sto- 
ries, gradually  diminishing  ss  they  roes  in  altitude, 
and  affording  accommodation  for  a  large  number  of 
armed  men,  who  discharged  sll  sorts  of  missiles  against 
the  ramparts  of  the  enemy.  Ptolemy,  dreading  the 
fall  of  Salamis,  which  would  pave  the  way,  aa  be  ea- 
sily foresaw,  for  the  entire  conquest  of  Cyprus,  bad 
already  made  formidable  preparations  for  compelling 
Demetrius  to  raise  the  siege.  A  memorable  eeahgst 
ensued,  in  which  the  ruler  of  Egypt  was  completely 
defeated,  with  the  less  of  nearly  all  bis  fleet,  and  thirty 
thousand  prisoners.    An  invasion  of  Egypt,  by  Anli- 

Smus,  then  took  place,  bat  ended  disgracefully ;  aid 
emetrios  was  aent  to  reduce  the  Rhodians,  who  per- 
sisted in  remaining  allies  to  Ptolemy.  The  operations 
of  the  son  of  Antigonus  before  Rhodes,  and  the  reso- 
lute defence  of  the  place  by  the  inhabitants,  present 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  example  of  skill  sod  he- 
roism that  ia  to  be  found  in  the  annals  of  ancient  war- 
fare. The  HtltpoHt  employed  oa  this  occasion  greatly 
exceeded  the  one  that  was  used  in  the  siege  of  Sala- 
mis. Its  towers  were  160  feet  high;  it  was  supported 
on  eight  enormous  wheels,  and  propelled  by  the  labour 
of  8400  men.  After  a  siege  of  a  whole  year,  however, 
the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  a  treaty  waa  concluded 
with  the  Rhodians,  and  Desnetrioa,  at  the  request  of 
the  Athenians,  who  were  now  again  subjected  to  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  proceeded  to  rescue  Greece  frost 
the  power  of  Caseandex.    In  this  be  was  so  succose- 
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hi  that  be  ultimately  spread  the  terror  of  hie  anna 
over  the  whole  of  that  country.    The  object  of  Anti- 
genus  and  hia  son  was  now  to  effect  the  final  subjuga- 
tno  of  Macedonia,  Egypt,  and  the  Eaat.    The  con- 
federacy of  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  Lysimachua,  and  Caa- 
noder  waa  therefore  renewed,  with  the  view  of  crush- 
ing these  ambitious  schemes,  and  in  the  battle  of  Ipaus 
they  succeeded  in  effecting  their  object.  Aatigonus 
fell  in  the  conflict,  and  Demetrius,  after  a  precipitate 
fight  of  200  miles,  regained  hia  fleet  with  only  a  small 
remnant  of  his  once  powerful  boat.   Sailing  soon  after 
to  Athena,  he  received  information  from  the  fickle  and 
ungrateful  inhabitants  that  they  had  resolved  to  admit 
do  king  within  their  city ;  upon  which,  finding  that  sU 
Greece  had  now  submitted  to  the  influence  ofCaaaan- 
«er,  he  made  a  descent  on  the  coast  at  Corinth  for  the 
mere  purposes  of  plunder  and  revenge,  and  afterward 
committed  similar  ravages  along  the  whole  Coast  of 
Thrace.    Fortune,  however,  soon  smiled  again.  Se- 
lene us,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Lyaimachua,  whose  ter- 
ritories now  extended  to  the  Syrian  borders,  resolved 
to  strengthen  his  own  dominions  hy  forming  an  alli- 
ance with  the  family  of  Demetrius,  which  waa  still 
possessed  of  considerable  claims  and  interests.  He 
therefore  made  proposals  for,  and  obtained  in  marriage, 
the  accomplished  Stratoniee,  the  daughter  of  hia  for- 
mer rival.    The  power  of.  Demetriua  again  became 
formidable,  aa  alliance  with  Ptolemy,  who  gave  him 
his  daughter  Ptelemals  in  marriage,  having  also  added 
to  its  increase.    Having  compelled  the  Athenians  to 
open  their  galea  and  receive  a  garrison,  and  having 
generously  forgiven  their  previous  fickleness,  he  turned 
ins  attentioo  to  Macedonia,  and  having  embraced  an 
opportunity  of  interfering  in  the  affairs  of  that  country, 
which  waa  afforded  by  dissensions  between  the  two 
sons  of  Casaaoder,  he  cut  off  Alexander,  one  of  the 
two  princes,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  throne. 
His  restless  ambition  now  projected  new  conquests  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Turning  hia  arms  againat  Pyrrhua, 
he  drove  him  from  Thessaly,  and  then  marched  to 
Thebes,  which  he  took  by  assault    About  the  same 
time  also  be  built  the  city  of  Demetriaa  on  the  Pelae- 
ric  gulf;  and,  in  order  to  increase  hia  naval  power, 
formed  a  matrimonial  union  with  the  daughter  of  Aga- 
tboclet,  tyrant  of  Sicily.   His  fleet  at  length  amounted 
to  500  rallies,  many  of  them  having  fifteen  or  sixteen 
bub  of  oars ;  while  his  land  forces  exceeded  consid- 
erably 100,000  men,  of  which  more  than  12,000  were 
csvJry.    This  formidable  power  excited  the  alarm  of 
Ljsunachus  and  Ptolemy ;  the  latter  advanced  against 
Greece  with  hia  fleet,  while  the  former,  with  Pyrrhus 
his  illy,  made  a  land  attack  on  Macedon  in  two  differ- 
ent points  at  once.    Demetrius  took  the  field  with  his 
nana!  alacrity,  but  when  he  approached  the  position  of 
Pyrrhus,  the  greater  part  of  hia  troops  deserted  bin, 
and  be  was  compelled  to  flee.    Leaving  Macedon  a 
prey  to  Lysimacbus  and  Pyrrhua,  the  active  Demetriua 
passed  over  into  Asia  Minor  with  a  body  of  his  heat 
troops,  resolved  to  assail  his  adversary  in  the  most 
vulnerable  quarter.    The  enterprise  waa  at  first  at- 
tended with  the  most  brilliant  success.    In  a  short 
lime,  however,  a  check  was  imposed  on  his  career  by 
Agatbocles,  the  son  of  Lysimacbus,  and  Demetriua 
waa  compelled  to  apply  for  protection  to  his  aged  son- 
in-law  Seleucus.   The  latter  yielded  to  hia  solicita- 
tions only  so  far  as  to  grant  htm  permission  to  spend 
two  months  within  hia  territory  ;  and  waa  subsequently 
induced  by  hia  courtiers  to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous 
a  guest,  by  sending  him  a  prisoner  to  a  strong  fortress 
on  lbs  Syrian  coast,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Anti- 
ocb.    A  sufficient  revenue  waa  allowed  him  for  his 
support,  and  he  waa  permitted  to  indulge  in  the  chsce 
«nd  other  manly  exercises,  alwaya,  however,  under  the 
eye  of  his  keepers.    At  last,  however,  giving  up  all 
active  pursuits,  be  closed  bis  checkered  life,  at  the  end 
of  three  years,  a  victim  to  chagrin,  sloth,  and  intern- 
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perance.  Hia  remains  were  delivered  up  to  bis  son 
Anujronua,  who  interred  them  with  great  splendour  in 
the  city  of  Demetriaa.  The  age  of  Demetriua  at  th* 
time  of  hia  death  wss-fiftv-four. '  His  posterity  enjoy 
ed  the  throne  of  Macedon  in  continued  succession 
down  to  Perses,  when  the  Romsn  conquest  took  place. 
— Demetriua  was  remarkable  for  the  possession  of  two 
qualities,  which  seem  to  be  altogether  inconsistent 
with  each  other,  an  excessive  love  of  pleasure  and  an 
ardent  passion  for  glory.  His  courage  in  conflicts,  hia 
profound  acquaintance  with  the  military  art,  and  hia 
skill,  particularly  in  the  construction  of  warlike  en- 
gines, constitute  strong  claims  on  the  remembrance  of 
posterity.  His  dissolute  morals  have  been  justly  cert* 
sured,  but  there  were  many  excellent  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  went  far  towards  counterbalancing  his  vices 
He  alwaya  showed  himself  a  dutiful  and  affectionate 
son,  a  mild  and  generous  conqueror,  and  a  liberal  pa- 
tron of  the  arts.  (Pl*t.,  Kit  Dcmetr.)—ll.  Son  of 
Antigonue  Gomliaa,  and  grandson  of  Dsaaatrins  Poli. 
Ofcetes,  succeeded  his  father.  B.C.  243.  He  made 
war  on  the  jEtolians  and  Acbajsas,  and  waa  successful 
against  both,  especially  the  latter,  whom  he  defeated, 
although  under  the  command  of  Aretua.  He  had  dis- 
tinguished himself,  before  coming  to  the  throne,  by 
driving  Alexander  of  Epirua  out  of  Macedonia,  and 
also  stripping  him  of  his  own  dominions.  He  reigned 
tan  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis  son,  Philip  III. 
(Jaucta,  26,  2.— id.  to.,  28,  8.) -III.  Son  of  Philip 

III.  ,  of  Macedonia.  He  was  sn  excellent  prince, 
greatly  beloved  by  hia  countrymen,  and  was  sent  by 
hia  father  aa  a  hostage  to  Rome,  where  be  also  made 
many  friends.  He -waa  subsequently  liberated,  and 
not  long  after  paid  a  second  visit  to  the  capital  of  Ita 
ly,  ss  an  ambaaaador  from  Philip,  on  which  occasion 
he  obtained,  by  his  modest  and  candid  deportment, 
favourable  terms  for  his  parent,  when  the  latter  was 
complained  of  to  the  Roman  senate  by  the  cities  of 
Greece.  Returning  home  loaded  with  marks  of  dis- 
tinction from  the  Romans,  and  honoured  by  the  Mace- 
donians themselves,  who  regarded  him  aa  the  liberator 
of  their  country,  he  excited  the  jealousy  of  his  own  fa- 
ther, and  the  envy  and  hatred  of  hia  brother  Perses. 
The  latter  eventually  accuaed  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown,  and  of  carrying  on,  for  this  purpose,  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  Romans.  Philip,  lending  toe 
credulous  an  ear  to  the  charge,  nut  hie  aoa  Demetriua 
to  death,  and  only  discovered,  when  too  lata,  the  utter 
fslsity  of  the  accusation.  (£».,  33,  80.— Id.,  88,  36, 
MU,q  —U  ,  40, 6  — Id.,  40,  84  —  H.,40,  64,  •**?>— 

IV.  8umamed  Soter  (Swnjp),  or  "the  Preserver," 
waa  the  son  of  Seleucus  PhilopSlor ;  and  waa  sent  by 
his  father,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  aa  a  hostage  to 
Rome.  He  waa  living  there  in  this  condition  when 
hie  father  died  of  poison,  B.C.  176.  His  uncle  Anti- 
ocbus  Epiphanes  thereupon  usurped  the  throne,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Antiochus  Eupator.  Demetriua, 
meanwhile,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  interest  the 
senate  in  his  behalf,  secretly  escaped  from  Rome, 
through  the  advice  of  Polyoma  the  historian,  and,  find' 


ing  a  party  in  Syria  ready  to  support  hia  claims,  de- 
tonator, and  ascended  the 
throne.    He'  waa  subsequently  acknowledged  aa  king- 


Coated  and  put  to  death  En 


by  the  Romans.  After  this  be  freed  the  Babylonians 
from  the  tyranny  of  Timsrchus  and  Hers  elides,  and 
waa  honoured  for  this  service  with  the  tide  of  /Sorer,. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  sent  his  generals  Nicanor 
and  Baochides  into  JotUse,  at  the  solicitation  of  Afei* 
mus,  the  high-priest,  who  had  usurped  that  office  with 
the  aid  of  Eupator.  These  two  commanders  ravaged 
the  country,  and  Bacchidea  defeated  and  slew  the  cel- 
ebrated Judaa  Maccabeus.  Demetrius,  at  last,  be- 
came so  bated  by  hia  own  subjects,  and  an  object  of  se 
much  dislike,  if  not  of  fear,  to  the  neighboring  princes, 
that  they  advocated  the  claims  of  Alexander  Bah,  and 
he  fell  in  battle  against  this  competitor  for  the  crown. 
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after  having  reigned  twelve  yean  (from  B.C.  163  to 
B.C.  150).  Hn  death  was  avenged,  however,  by  hia 
son  and  successor  Demetrius  Nicator.  (Polyh,,  31, 
IS. — Id.,  31, 19.— Id.,  38,  4,  Mean.— Id.,  33,  14,  teqq. 
— Juttm,  34,  3.— Ii.,  35,  1.) — V.  Son  of  the  prece- 
ding, waa  aumamed  Nicator,  or  "the  Conqueror." 
He  drove  out  Alexander  Bala,  with  the  aid  of  Ptole- 
my Philometor,  who  had  given  him  hia  daughter  Cle- 
opatra in  marriage,  though  ahe  waa  already  the  wife  of 
Bala.  He  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  146,  but  soon 
abandoned  himself  to  a  life  of  indolence  and  debauch- 
ery, leaving  the  reins  of  government  in  the  hands  of 
Laathenes,  hia  favourite,  an  unprincipled  and  violent 
man.  The  disgust  to  which  his  conduct  gsve  rise  in- 
duced Tryphon,  who  had  been  governor  of  Antioch 
under  Bala,  to  revolt,  and  place  upon  the  throne  Anti- 
ochus  Dionysius,  son  of  Bala  and  Cleopatra,  a  child 
only  four  years  of  age.  A  battle  enaued,  in  which  De- 
metrius was  defeated,  and  Antiochus,  now  receiving 
the  surname  of  Theos,  was  conducted  by  the  victors 
to  Antioch,  and  proclaimed  king  of  Syria.  He  reign- 
ed, however,  only  in  name.  The  actual  monarch  was 
Tryphon,  who  put  him  to  death  at  the  end  of  about 
two  years,  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  his 
stead.  Demetrius,  meanwhile,  held  his  court  at  Se- 
leucia.  Thinking  that  the  crimes  of  Tryphon  would 
soon  make  him  universally  detested,  be  turned  his 
arms  in  a  different  direction,  and  marched  against  the 
Parthians,  in  the  hope  that,  if  he  returned  victorious,  he 
would  be  enabled  the  more  easily  to  rid  himself  of  his 
Syrian  antagonist  After  some  successes,  however, 
he  was  entrapped  and  made  prisoner  by  toe  Parthian 
monarch  Mithradates,  and  his  army  was  attacked  and 
cut  to  pieces.  Hia  captivity  among  the  Parthians  waa 
an  honourable  one,  and  Mithradates  nude  him  espouse 
his  dsugbter  Rhodoguna.  The  intelligence  of  this 
marriage  so  exasperated  Cleopatra,  that  ahe  gave  her 
hand  to  Antiochus  Sidetea,  her  brother-in-law,  who 
thereupon  ascended  the  throne.  Sidetes  having  been 
slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Parthians  after  s  reign  of 
several  years,  Demetrius  escaped  from  the  hands  of 
Mithradates  and  remounted  the  throne.  Hie  subjects, 
however,  unable  any  longer  to  endure  his  pride  and 
cruelty,  requested  from  Ptolemy  Physcon,  a  king  of  the 
race  of  the  Seleucida  to  govern  them.  Ptolemy  sent 
Alexander  Zebina.  Demetrius,  driven  oat  by  the  Syr- 
ians, came  to  Ptolems'is,  where  Cleopatra,  his  first  wife, 
then  held  sway,  but  the  gates  were  shut  against  him. 
He  then  took  refuge  in  Tyre,  but  was  put  to  death  by 
the  governor  of  the  city.  Zebina  recompensed  the 
Tynans  for  this  act,  by  permitting  them  to  live  ac- 
cording to  thoir  own  laws,  and  from  this  period  com- 
mences what  is  called  by  chronologists  the  era  of  the 
independence  of  Tyre,  which  was  still  subsisting  at 
the  time  of  the  council  of  Chalcedon,  674  years  after 
this  event.  (Joteph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  10,  9.— Id.  «'*.,  13, 
IS. — Id.  ih.,  13,  n.—Juttin,  36,  1 — Id.,  39,  1.— 
L'Art  de  verifier  let  Date;  vol.  S,  p.  331.)— VI.  Sor- 
nsmed  Eueatnu  (Eixaipoc),  "the  Seasonable"  or 
"  Fortunate,"  waa  the  fourth  son  of  Antiochus  Gry- 
pus.  He  was  proclaimed  king  at  Damascus,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  his  brother  Philip,  to  whom  a  part  of 
Syria  remained  faithful,  drove  out  Antiochus  Eusebes 
from  that  country,  compelling  him  to  take  refuge 
among  the  Parthians.  The  two  brothers  then  divided 
Syria  between  them,  Antioch  being  the  capital  of  Phil- 
ip, and  Damascus  that  of  Demetrius.  The  latter  after- 
ward marched  to  the  aid  of  the  Jews,  jvho  had  revolted 
from  their  king  Alexander  Jsnneus.  He  was  recalled, 
however,  to  his  own  dominions  by  the  news  of  an  in- 
vasion on  the  part  of  his  own  brother  Philip.  He  took 
Antioch,  and  besieged  Philip  in  Bereea ;  but  the  latter 
being  succoured  by  the  Parthians  and  Arabians,  De- 
metrius was  besieged  in  his  own  camp,  and  at  length 
taken  prisoner.  He  was  brought  to  the  King  of  Par- 
thia,  who  treated  him  with  great  distinction,  and  sent 


him  into  Upper  Asia.   He  reigned  a  little  over  sit 
years.    Toe  Abbe  Belley  has  written  a  learned  d mu- 
tation on  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  illnstrated  by  med- 
als.  (Mem.  de  CAcad.  de*.  Inter.,  vol.  29.) — VII. 
Pepagomenos,  a  medical  writer,  who  flourished  during 
the  reign  of  Michael  VIII.  (Palssologus).  By  the  or- 
der of  this  monarch,  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  Gout 
(irept  Uoiaypae).    We  have  two  treatises  under  bit 
nsme ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  wii 
indeed  their  author.    The  first  is  on  the  art  of  training 
falcons ;  the  second,  on  the  mode  of  breaking  and 
training  dogs.    (Scholl,  Hitt.  lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  265.) 
The  best  edition  of  the  treatise  on  the  gout  is  that  of 
Bemhard,  Amtt.,  1763,  8vo.— VIII.  Phalereus  (three 
syllables — "taXijprof),  a  native  of  Phalerum  in  Attica, 
and  the  last  of  the  more  distinguished  onton  of 
Greece.    He  was  the  son  of  a  person  who  had  been 
slsve  to  Timotbeus  and  Comm.   (Compare  Mlua, 
Vox.  Hut.,  12,  43,  and  the  remarks  of  Perizooius,  ei 
loc.)   But,  though  born  in  this  low  condition,  he  won 
made  himself  distinguished  by  his  talents,  and  was  al- 
ready a  conspicuous  individual  in  the  public  assem- 
blies when  Antipster  became  master  of  Athens ;  for 
he  was  obliged  to  ssvo  himself  by  flight  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Macedonian  partv.    He  was  compelled 
to  quit  the  city  a  second  time,  when  Polysperchon 
took  possession  of  it  through  his  son.  Subsequently 
named  by  Caasander  as  governor  of  Athens  (B.C. 
313),  he  so  gained  the  affections  of  his  countrymen, 
that,  during  the  ten  years  in  whieh  he  filled  this  of- 
fice, they  are  said  to  have  raised  to  Mm  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  statues.    Atheuaras,  however,  on  the 
authority  of  Duris,  a  Samian  writer,  reproaches  him 
with  luxurious  and  expensive  habits,  while  he  prescri- 
bed, st  the  same  time,  frugality  to  his  feltow-citnens, 
and  fixed  limits  for  their  expenditures.    It  is  thought, 
however,  that  Duris,  or  else  Athenssus  in  copying  him, 
erred  with  respect  to  the  nsme  ;  since  what  the  Ittter 
relates  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  iElian  mentions  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes.    (Par.  Hitt.,  9,  19.)  After  the 
death  of  his  protector,  Demetrius  was  driven  from 
Athens  br  Antigonus  and  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  (B.C. 
306).    The  people  of  that  city,  always  fickle,  always 
ungrateful,  alwaya  tho  sport  of  the  demagogues  who 
ruled  them,  overthrew  the  numerous  statues  they  hid 
erected  to  him,  although  he  had  been  their  benefactor 
and  idol,  and  even  condemned  him  to  death.  Deme- 
trius, upon  this,  retired  to  the  court  of  Alexandre!, 
where  he  lived  upward  of  twenty  years.    It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  he  was  the  individual  who  gave 
Ptolemy  the  advice  to  found  the  Muaeum  and  famous 
library.   This  prince  consulted  him  also  ss  to  the 
choice  of  a  successor.  •  Demetrius  was  in  favour  of 
the  monarch's  eldest  son,  but  the  king  eventually  de- 
cided for  the  son  whom  he  had  by  his  second  wife 
Berenice.    When  Ptolemy  II.,  therefore,  came  to  tea 
throne,  he  revenged  himaelf  on  the  unlucky  counsel- 
lor by  exiling  him  to  a  distant  province  in  Upper 
Egypt,  where  Demetrius  put  sn  end  to  his  own  lift 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp  (B.C.  284. — Compare  the  disser- 
tation of  Bonamy,  on  the  life  of  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
Mem.  de  FAcad.  det.  Inter,  el  Bella  Lettret,  vol.  7,  p. 
167,  teqq.).  Cicero  describee  Demetrius  as  a  polished, 
sweet,  and  graceful  speaker,  but  deficient  in  energy 
and  power.    {De  Orat.,  3, 23. — Brut.,  9.)  Quintiliau 
assigns  to  him  much  of  talent  and  fluency.  (/»>'< 
Or.,  10,  1,  80.)    Both  writers,  however,  agree  that  lie 
was  the  first  who  deviated  in  a  marked  degree  from 
the  character  that  previously  belonged  to  Attic  elo- 
quence.  We  csnnot  form  any  opinion  of  our  own  re- 
specting the  merits  of  this  writer,  because  his  histor- 
ical, political,  and  philosophical  writings  sre  all  lost 
In  the  number  of  these  was  a  treatise  "On  the  Ionium" 
and  another  "  On  the  Ltmt  of  Athene,"  two  pieces, 
the  acquisition  of  which  would  prove  of  great  value  ts 
us.    Plutarch  cites  his  treatise  "  On  Socratet,"  whick 
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appears  to  have  contained  alto  "  a  Life  of  Arutiiu." 
We  have  aaid  that  the  works  of  Demetrius  are  lost : 
there  exists,  it  is  true,  under  his  Dame  "  A  Treatise 
on  Elocution"  (trrot  'Epjapitiaf),  a  work  full  of  in- 
genious observations ;  but  critics  agree  in  making  it 
of  later  origin.    It  appears  that  the  copyists  have  con- 
founded Demetrius  Phalereus  with  Demetrius  of  Alex- 
indrem,  who  flourished  under  Marcus  Aureliui,  and  was, 
perhaps,  the  author  of  the  work  in  question.  Besides 
the  treatise  on  Elocution,  there  exists  a  small  work  On 
tee  Ajophlhegnu  of  the  Seven  Sages,  which  Slobaaus 
ass  inserted  in  his  third  discourse,  ss  being  the  produc- 
tion of  Demetrius  Pbalereus. — The  best  editions  of  the 
treatise  on  Elocution  are,  that  of  Gale,  Oton.,  1676, 
8vo,  re-edited  by  Fischer,  Lip*.,  1773,  8»o,  and  that 
of  J.  G.  Schneider,  Alien.,  1779,  8vo.    This  last  is 
printed  with  but  little  care  ;  yet  it  is  critical,  and  sup- 
plied with  an  excellent  commentary.    ( Schbll,  Hut. 
La.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  341,  teqq.) — IX.  A  Cynic  philos- 
opher, who  flourished  at  Corinth  in  the  first  century. 
During  toe  reign  of  Caligula,  he  taught  philosophy  at 
Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  highest  reputation  for 
wisdom  and  virtue.    He  waa  banished  from  Rome  in 
toe  time  of  Nero,  for  bis  free  censure  of  public  man- 
ners.   After  the  death  of  this  emperor  he  returned  to 
Rome ;  but  the  boldness  of  his  language  soon  offend- 
ed Vespasian,  and  again  subjected  Dim  to  the  punish- 
ment of  exile.  Apollonius,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
tracted a  friendship,  prevailed  on  Titus  to  recall  him ; 
but  under  Domitian  he  shared  the  common  fate  of 
philosophers,  and  withdrew  to  Puteoli.    Seneca,  who 
was  intimately  acquainted  with  him,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  his  mssculine  eloquence,  sound  judg- 
ment, intrepid  fortitude,  and  inflexible  integrity.  (Sen- 
tta,4eVit.  Beat.,  35.) 

SiHOCEoas,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona,  son 
of  CeUiphon,  and  intimate  with  Polycratea.  He  was 
cuiied  as  a  prisoner  from  Samoa  to  Darius,  king  of 
Persia,  where  he  acquired  great  riches  and  much  repu- 
tation by  two  cures  which  he  performed,  one  on  the 
king,  and  the  other  on  Atossa.  Always  desirous  of 
reluming  to  his  native  country,  be  pretended  to  enter 
into  the  views  and  interests  of  the  Persians,  and  pro- 
cured himself  to  be  sent  with  some  nobles  to  explore 
the  coast  of  Greece,  and  to  ascertain  in  what  parts  it 
might  be  attacked  with  the  greatest  probability  of  sue- 
ecu.  Stopping  at  Tarentum,  the  Persians  were  seized 
at  spies,  and  Demoeedes  escaped  to  Crotona,  whither 
toe  Persians  followed  him,  and  demanded,  but  in  vain, 
that  he  should  be  restored.  He  settled  there,  tod 
nanied  toe  daughter  of  Milo.  (J2fcm,  V.  H.,  8, 18. 
—Hcroiot.,  3,  124,  etc.) 

DtnoceiTus,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom  at  An- 
ders, about  490  or  494  B.C.,  but  according  to  some, 
460  or  470  B.C.    His  rather  waa  a  man  of  noble  fam- 
ily and  of  great  wealth,  and  contributed  largely  to- 
wards the  entertainment  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  on  his 
return  to  Asia.    As  a  reward  for  this  service,  the  Per- 
sian monarch  made  him  and  the  other  Abderites  rich 
presents,  and  left  among  them  several  Chaldean  Magi. 
Denwcritos,  according  to  Diogenes  Lsertius,  was  in- 
structed by  these  Eastern  ssgss  in  astronomy  and  the- 
ology.   After  the  death  of  bis  father,  he  determined 
to  travel  in  search  of  wisdom ;  and  devoted  to  this 
purpose  the  portion  which  fell  to  him,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  talents.    He  is  said  to  have  visited  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia,  the  Persian  Magi,  and,  according  to  some, 
even  the  Gynraosophists  of  India.    Whether,  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  he  visited  Athens  or  attended 
upon  Anaxagoras,  is  uncertain.    There  can  be  little 
doubt,  however,  that,  during  some  part  of  his  life,  he 
•rsa  instructed  in  the  Pythagorean  school,  and  particu- 
larly that  he  was  a  disciple  of  Leucippus.    After  a 
long  coarse  of  years  thos  spent  m  travelling,  Democri- 
tuas  returned  to  Abdera,  richly  stored  with  the  treas- 
ures of  philosophy,  bat  destitute  even  of  the  necessary 


means  of  subsistence.  His  brother  Demosis,  howev- 
er, received  him  kindly,  and  liberally  supplied  sll  his 
wants.  It  was  a  law  in  Abdera,  that  whoever  shonld 
waste  his  patrimony,  should  be  deprived  of  the  rites 
of  sepulture.  Democritus,  deairing  to  avoid  this  dis- 
grace, gave  public  lectures  to  the  people,  chiefly  from 
his  larger  Diaeomut,  the  most  valuable  of  hia  wri- 
tings;  in  return,  he  received  from  bis  bearers  many 
valuable  presents,  and  other  testimonies  of  respect, 
which  relieved  him  from  all  apprehension  of  suffering 
public  censure  as  a  spendthrift.  Democritus,  by  his 
learning  and  wisdom,  and  especially  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  natural  phenomena,  acquired  great  fame,  and 
excited  much  admiration  among  the  ignorant  Abderites. 
By  giving  previous  notices  of  unexpected  changes  in 
tho  weather,  and  by  other  artifices,  be  had  the  address 
to  make  them  believe  that  he  possessed  a  power  of 
predicting  future  events,  ahd  they  not  only  looked  upon 
him  as  something  more  than  mortal,  but  even  proposed 
to  invest  him  with  the  direction  of  their  public  affairs. 
From  inclination  and  habit,  however,  he  preferred  a 
contemplative  to  an  active  life,  and  therefore  declined 
these  public  honours,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  hia 
days  in  solitude.  It  is  said  that  from  this  time  be 
spent  his  days  and  nights  in  caverns  and  sepulchres ; 
and  some  even  relate,  that,  in  order  to  be  more  per- 
fectly master  of  his  intellectual  faculties,  be  deprived 
himself,  by  means  of  a  burning-glass,  of  the  organs  of 
sight.  The  story,  however,  is  utterly  incrediblo,  since 
the  writers  who  mention  it  affirm  that  Democritus 
employed  his  leisure  in  writing  books,  and  in  dissect- 
ing the  bodies  of  animals,  neither  of  which  could  well 
have  been  effected  without  eyes.  Nor  is  greater  cred- 
it due  to  the  tale  that  Democritus  spent  bis  leisure 
hours  in  chemical  researches  after  the  philosopher's 
stone,  the  dream  of  a  later  age ;  or  to  the  story  of  bis 
conversation  with  Hippocrates,  grounded  upon  letters 
which  are  said  to  have  psssed  between  the  father  of 
medicine  and  the  people  of  Abdera,  on  the  supposed 
madness  of  Democritus,  but  wbicb  are  ao  evidently 
spurious  that  it  would  require  the  credulity  of  the  Ab- 
derites themselvea  to  suppose  them  genuine.  The 
only  reasonable  conclusion  that  can  be  drawn  from 
these  and  other  marvellous  tales,  is,  that  Democritus 
was,  what  he  is  commonly  represented  to  have  been, 
a  man  of  lofty  geniua  and  penetrating  judgment,  who* 
by  a  long  course  of  study  and  observation,  became  an 
eminent  master  of  speculative  and  physical  science ; 
the  natural  consequence  of  which  waa,  that,  like  Roger 
Bacon  in  a  later  period,  he  aatoniahed  and  imposed 
upon  his  ignorant  and  creduloua  countrymen.  Petro- 
niua  relates,  that  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
virtues  of  herbs,  plants,  and  stones,  and  that  he  spent 
his  life  in  making  experiments  upon  natural  bodies.— 
Democritus  hss  been  commonly  known  under  the  sp- 
pellation  of  "  The  Laughing  Philosopher ;"  end  it  is 
gTarely  related  by  Seneca  (Dt  Ira,  3, 10. — De  Tranq., 
15),  that  he  never  appeared  in  public  without  express- 
ing his  contempt  of  the  follies  of  mankind  by  laugh-  • 
ter.  But  this  account  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
what  baa  been  related  concerning  hia  fondness  for  a 
life  of  gloomy  solitude  and  profound  contemplation ; 
and  with  the  strength  and  elevation  of  mind  which  hia 
philosophical  researches  must  hsve  required,  snd  which 
are  ascribed  to  him  by  the  general  voice  of  sntiquity. 
Thus  much,  however,  may  be  eaaily  admitted  on  the 
credit  of  JBlian  (V.  if., 4,  30)  and  Lucian  (Vit.Auet., 
vol.  3,  p.  113,  ed.  Bip.),  that  a  man  so  superiorto  the 
generality  of  his  contemporaries,  and  whose  lot  it  was  to 
five  among  a  race  of  men  who  were  stupid  to  a  proverb, 
might  frequently  treat  their  follies  with  ridicule  and 
contempt.  Accordingly,  we  find  that,  among  his  fel- 
low-citixens,  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  vrXoalvof, 
or  the  "  Dtrider."  Democritus  appears  to  have  been 
in  hia  morals  chaste  end  temperate ;  and  his  sobriety 
waa  repaid  by  a  healthy  old  age.  He-lived  and  en- 
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joyed  the  use  of  his  faculties  to  the  term  of  a  hundred 
years  (some  say  several  years  longer),  and  at  laat  died 
through  mere  decay. — Democritua  expanded  the  atom- 
ic theory  of  his  master  Leucippus,  to  support  the  truth 
of  which  he  maintained  the  impossibility  of  division  ad 
infinitum  ;  and  from  the  difficulty  of  assigning  a  com- 
mencement of  time,  he  argued  the  eternity  of  existing 
Mture,  of  void  apace,  ana  of  motion.  He  supposed 
the  atoms,  originally  similar,  to  be  endowed  with  cer- 
tain properties,  such  as  impenetrability,  and  a  density 
proportionate  to  their  volume.  He  referred  every  ac- 
tive and  passive  affection  to  motion,  canaed  by  impact, 
limited  by  the  principle  he  assumed,  that  like  can  only 
act  on  like.  He  drew  a  distinction  between  primary 
motion  and  secondary ;  impulse  and  reaction  ;  from  a 
combination  of  which  he  produced  rotatory  motion. 
Herein  consists  the  law  of  necessity,  by  which  all 
things  in  nature  are  ruled.  From  the  endless  multi- 
plicity of  atoms  have  resulted  the  worlds  which  we 
behold,  with  all  the  properties  of  immensity,  resem- 
blance, and  dissimilitude  which  belong  to  them.  The 
tool  consists  (such  is  his  doctrine)  of  globular  atoms 
of  fire,  which  impart  movement  to  the  body.  Main- 
taining hia  atomic  theory  throughout,  Democritua  in- 
troduced the  hypothesis  of  images  (eliaXa),  a  species 
of  emanation  from  external  objects,  which  make  an  im- 
pression on  our  senses,  and  from  the  influence  of  which 
he  deduced  sensation  (alodnau;)  and  thought  (*6ti<ri(). 
He  distinguished  between  a  rude,  imperfect,  and  there- 
fore falae  perception,  and  a  true  one.  In  the  same 
manner,  consistently  with  his  theory,  he  accounted  for 
the  popular  notions  of  the  Deity ;  partly  through  our 
incapacity  to  understand  fully  the  phenomena  of  which 
we  are  witnesses,  and  partly  from  the  impressions  com- 
municated by  certain  beings  (elouAa)  of  enormous 
stature,  and  resembling  the  human  figure,  which  in- 
habit the  air.  To  these  he  ascribed  dreams,  and  the 
causes  of  divination.  He  carried  his  theory  into  prac- 
tical philosophy  also,  laying  down  that  happiness  con- 
sisted in  an  equability  of  temperament  (eidvpua), 
whence  he  deduced  bis  moral  principles  and  pruden- 
tial maxima.  It  was  from  Democritus  that  Epicurus 
borrowed  the  principal  features  of  his  metaphysics. 
(Enfield' t  Hilton  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  488,  itqq. 
—Sitter,  Hut.  Phi.,  vol.  1,  p.  644,  ttqq.—Tenne- 
mann't  Manual,  p.  79.) 

DsmodSccs,  I.  a  musician  at  the  court  of  Alcinous, 
who  sang  in  the  presence  of  Ulysses.  (Horn.,  Od., 
8,  44 .— PUu.,  de  Mut.)—IL  A  Trojaa  chief,  who 
came  with  ^Eness  into  Italy,  where  be  was  killed. 
(Virg.,  JE*.,  10,418.) 

Dkmolkon,  I.  a  centaur,  killed  by  These os  at  the 
nuptials  of  Pirithous.  (Ovid,  Met.,  IS,  386.)— II.  A 
son  of  Anterior,  killed  by  Achilles.  (Horn.,  II.,  SO,  396.) 

DaadNAX,  a  Cynic  philosopher,  of  excellent  charac- 
ter, contemporary  with  Lucian,  who  relates  bis  history. 
He  was  a  native  of  Cyprus,  of  wealthy  parents,  and  is 
described  by  Lucian  as  having  been  the  beet  philoso- 
pher he  ever  knew.  Demonax  resided  at  Athens,  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  nearly  90  years,  and  was  honoured 
at  bis  death  with  a  public  funeral.  (Lucian,  Vit.  Dt- 
mmact.,  vol.  6,  p.  381,  teqq.,  ed.  Rip.) 

DxkophSon  or  Dimofhon.    Vid.  Phyllis. 

DmosTHiiiis,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  orator,  a 
native  of  the  borough  of  Pnania,  in  the  tribe  Pandio- 
nis.  His  father,  Demosthenes,  was  a  citizen  of  rank 
and  opulence,  and  the  proprietor  of  a  manufactory  of 
anna ;  not  a  common  blacksmith,  as  the  language  of 
Juvenal  (10, 130)  would  lead  us  to  believe.  The  son 
was  born  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  98th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  386,  and  lost  his  father  at  the  early  age  of  seven 
years,  when  be  was  left  to  the  care  of  hia  mother, 
Cleobule.  The  guardians  to  whom  his  father  bad 
intrusted  the  administration  of  a  large  property  pro- 
ving faithless  to  their  charge,  and  wasting  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  patrimony,  the  orator's  early  studies  were 


seriously  impeded  by  the  want  of  sufficient  means,  uj 
say  nothing  of  the  over-anxious  fears  of  maternal  ten- 
derness, and  the  delicate  state  of  bis  own  health. 
"vVhen  Demosthenes  wss  about  sixteen  yean  of  in, 
his  curiosity  waa  attracted  by  a  trial  in  which  Call*, 
tratus  pleaded,  and  won  a  cause  of  considerable  im- 
portance.   The  eloquence  which  procured,  and  the 
acclamations  which  followed,  his  success,  so  inflamed 
the  ambition  of  the  young  Athenian,  that  he  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  thenceforward  to  the  auidu- 
ous  study  of  oratory.    He  cbose  Isaus  as  his  muter 
rather  than  Isocrates  (either  because  this  plan  was  leas 
expensive,  or  because  the  style  of  the  latter  wis  not 
sufficiently  nervous  and  energetic) :  from  Plato,  aim, 
he  imbibed  much  of  the  richness  and  the  grandeur 
which  characterized  the  writings  of  that  mighty  master. 
At  the  ago  of  seventeen  he  appeared  before  the  public 
tribunals,  and  pronounced  against  his  faithless  guar- 
dians, and  against  a  debtor  to  his  father's  estate,  frto 
orations,  which  were  crowned  with  complete  soceesa. 
These  discourses,  in  all  probability,  had  received  the 
finishing  hand  from  Isaus,  under  whom  Detnoethenea 
continued  to  study  for  the  space  of  four  years  after  be 
had  reached  his  majority.    An  opening  so  brilliantly 
successful  imboldened  the  young  orator,  as  may  mil 
be  supposed,  to  speak  before  the  people ;  but,  when  he 
made  (he  attempt,  his  feeble  and  stammering  voice,  hia 
interrupted  respiration,  his  ungraceful  gestures,  and  hit 
ill-arranged  periods,  brought  upon  him  general  ridicule. 
Returning  home  in  the  utmost  distress,  be  was  reani- 
mated by  the  kind  aid  of  the  actor  Satyrus,  who,  hav- 
ing requested  Demosthenes  to  repeat  some  passage 
from  a  dramatic  poet,  pronounced  the  same  extract 
after  him  with  so  much  correctness  of  enunciation, 
and  in  a  manner  so  true  to  nature,  that  it  appeared  to 
the  young  orator  to  be  quite  a  different  passage.  Con- 
vinced, thereupon,  bow  much  grace  and  persuasive  pow- 
er a  proper  enunciation  and  maimer  add  to  the  beat 
oration,  be  resolved  to  correct  the  deficiencies  of  bit 
youth,  and  accomplished  this  with  a  zeal  and  perte- 
verance  which  have  passed  into  a  proverb.  How 
deeply  be  commands  our  respect  and  admiration  by 
hia  struggles  to  overcome  his  natural  infirmities,  and 
remove  the  impressions  prod  need  by  his  first  appear- 
ance before  his  assembled  countrymen !    He  waa  not 
indebted  for  the  glory  be  acquired  either  to  the  bounty 
of  nature  or  to  the  favour  of  circumstance*,  but  to  the 
inherent  strength  of  his  own  unconquerable  will.  To 
free  himself  from  stammering,  he  spoke  with  pebbles 
in  bis  mouth,  a  story  resting  on  the  authority  of  De- 
metrius Pbslereus,  hia  contemporary.    It  also  appeari 
that  he  was  unable  to  articulate  clearly  the  letter  R ; 
but  he  vanquished  that  difficulty  meat  perfectly ;  for 
Cicero  says,  "  extrcitmHont  fecite  at  pleniasims  dw- 
rst."    He  removed  the  distortion  of  features,  which 
accompanied  hia  utterance,  by  watching  the  movementa 
of  hia  countenance  in  a  mirror ;  aad  a  naked  sword 
wss  suspended  over  bis  left  shoulder  while  he  was 
declaiming  in  private,  to  prevent  its  rising  above  the 
level  of  the  right.    That  bis  enunciation  might  be 
loud  and  full  of  emphasis,  be  frequently  ran  op  the 
steepest  and  most  uneven  walks,  an  exescise  by  which 
his  voics  acquired  both  force  and  energy  j  and  on  the 
seashore,  when  the  waves  were  violently  agitated,  he 
declaimed  aloud,  to  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  and 
tumult  of  a  public  assembly.    He  constructed  s  sub- 
terranean study,  where  be  would  often  stay  for  two  or 
three  months  together,  shaving  ooe  aide  of  bis  bead, 
that,  in  case  be  should  wish  to  go  abroad,  the  shame 
of  appearing  in  that  condition  might-keep  him  within. 
In  this  solitary  retreat,  by  the  light  of  his  lamp,  he 
copied  and  recopiea,  ten  times  at  least,  the  orations 
acattered  throughout  the  history  of  Thucydidts,  for 
the  purpose  of  moulding  bis  own  style  after  so  pure  i 
model. — Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  these  several 
stories,  Demosthenes  got  credit  far  the  most  ind* 
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laligebls  labour  in  the  acqaiiitioo  of  hii  art  His 
enemies,  'at  a  subsequent  period  of  bis  career,  at- 
tempted to  ridicule  this  extraordinary  industry,  by 
remarking  that  all  his  arguments  "smelt  of  the  lamp," 
rod  tbey  eagerly  embraced  the  opportunity  of  denying 
him  the  possession  of  natural  talents.    A  malicious 
opinion  like  this  would  easily  find  credit ;  snd,  in  fact, 
a  limilar  mistake  is  very  frequently  made ;  for,  since 
it  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands,  that  all  successful  men 
wbo  are  naturally  dull  must  be  industrious,  the  con- 
Terse  of  the  proposition  grows  into  repute,  snd  it  is  in- 
ferred that  all  men  who  are  industrious  must  necessarily 
be  dull   The  accusation  against  Demosthenes  seems 
to  Imts  rested  chiefly  on  his  known  reluctance  to  speak 
without  preparation.    The  fact  is,  that,  though  he  could 
exert  the  talent  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  he  avoided 
rather  than  sought  such  occasions,  partly  from  defer- 
ence to  his  audience,  and  partly  from  apprehending 
the  possibility  of  ■  failure.    Plutarch,  who  mentions 
this  reluctance  of  the  orator,  speaks  at  the  same  time 
ef  the  great  merit  of  his  extemporaneous  effusions.— 
Demosthenes  reappeared  in  public,  after  the  rigorous 
ejKipline  of  private  study,  at  the  age  of  35  years, 
snd  pronounced  two  orations  against  Leptinee,  the 
author  of  a  law  which  imposed  on  every  citizen  of 
Athens,  except  the  descendants  of  Hsrmodius  snd 
Anstogiton,  the  exercise  of  certain  burdensome  func- 
tions.  The  second  of  these  discourses,  entitled  "  Of 
lammtia,"  is  regarded  aa  one  of  his  happiest  efforts. 
After  this  he  became  much  engaged  with  the  business 
of  the  bsr,  and  these  professional  labours,  sdded  to  the 
scanty  portion  of  his  patrimony  which  he  hsd  recovered 
from  ait  guardians,  appear  to  have  formed  hia  only 
means  of  support.     But,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
distinction  and  the  advantages  which  Demosthenes 
acquired  by  his  practice  at  the  bsr,  hia  principal  glory 
a  dented  from  bis  political  discourses.    At  the  pe- 
riod when  he  engaged  in  public  affaire,  the  atate  was  s 
mere  wreck.    Public  spirit  was  at  the  loweat  ebb ;  the 
'am  had  lost  their  aa  thority,  the  austerity  of  esrly  man- 
sen  hid  yielded  to  the  inroadsofluxury,  activity  to  indo- 
lence, probity  to  vena  lity.  and  the  people  were  far  advan- 
ced upon  the  route  which  conducts  s  nation  to  irremedi- 
able servitude.    Of  the  virtues  of  their  forefathers  there 
rsmenwd  10  tbe  Athenians  naught  save  an  attachment, 
earned  slmo*'  10  enthusissm,  for  their  native  soil,  for 
that  country  the  possession  of  which  had  been  con- 
tested even  by  the  gods.    On  the  slightest  occasion 
taia  feeling  of  patriotism  was  sure  to  display  itself ; 
thanks  to  this  sentiinenl,  the  people  of  Athens  were 
still  capable  of  making  tbe  most  strenuous  efforts  for 
the  preservation  of  their  freedom.    No  one  knew  bet- 
ter than  Demosthenes  the  art  of  exciting  and  keeping 
alive  this  enthusiasm.    Hia  penetration  enabled  him 
easily  to  divine  the  ambitious  plsns  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  from  the  very  outset  of  that  monarch's  operations, 
and  br  resolved  to  counteract  them.    His  whole  pub- 
lic career,  indeed,  bad  but  one  object  in  view,  and  that 
wis.  war  with  Philip.    For  the  space  of  fourteen 
Tears  did  this  monarch  find  the  Athenian  orator  con- 
tinually in  his  path,  and  every  attempt  proved  unavail- 
ing to  corrupt  so  furmidsble  sn  adversary.  These 
fourteen  years,  which  -immediately  preceded  the  fall 
of  Grecian  freedom,  constitute  the  brightest  period  in 
the  history  of  Demosthenes.    And  yet  his  courage  was 
political  rather  than  military.    At  Charronea  he  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle,  though  in  the  Athenian  assem- 
bly no  private  apprehensions  could  check  bis  eloquence 
or  influence  his  conduct.    But,  though  overpowered  iu 
the  contest  with  the  enemy  of  Athenian  independence, 
be  received  after  his  defeat  the  moat  glorious  recom- 
pense, which,  in  accordance  with  Grecian  customs, 
a  grateful  country  could  bestow  upon  a  virtuous  son. 
Athens  decreed  him  s  crown  of  gold.    The  reward  was 
opposed  by  iEechinee.   The  combat  of  eloquence  which 
arose  between  tbe  two  orators,  attracted  to  Athens  an 


immense  concourse  of  spectators.  Demosthenes  tri- 
umphed, and  his  antagonist,  not  having  received  tbe 
fifth  part  of  the  votes,  was,  in  conformity  with  tbe  ex- 
isting law,  compelled  to  retire  into  exile.  A  short 
time  after  this  splendid  victory,  Demosthenes  wss 
condemned  for  having  suffered  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  Harpalua,  a  Macedonian  governor,  who,  dreading 
the  anger  of  Alexander,  bad  come  to  Athena  to  bids 
there  the  fruit  of  his  extortion  and  rapine,  and  had  bar- 
gained with  the  popular  leaden  of  the  day  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  republic.  Demosthenes,  having  escaped 
from  imprisonment,  fled  to  /Egma,  whence  Tie  could 
heboid  the  shores  of  bis  beloved  country,  and  earnest- 
ly snd  constantly  protested  bis  innocence.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  he  was  restored,  and  his  entry  into 
Athena  wss  marked  by  every  demonstration  of  joy. 
A  new  league  waa  formed  among  tbe  Grecian  cities 
against  the  Macedonians,  and  Demosthenes  waa  tbe 
soul  of  it.  But  tbe  confederacy  wsa  broken  up  by 
Antipater,  and  tbe  death  of  tbe  orator  was  decreed. 
He  retired  thereupon  from  Athens  to  the  island  of  Ca- 
lauria,  off  the  coast  of  Argolia,  and,  being  still  pursued 
by  the  satellites  of  Antipater,  terminated  hia  life  there 
by  poison,  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  the  age  oi 
above  sixty  years.— Before  the  time  of  Demosthenes 
there  existed  three  distinct  'styles  of  eloquence :  that 
of  Lyaiaa,  mild  and  persuasive,  quietly  engaged  the  at- 
tention, and  won  the  assent  of  an  audience ;  that  of 
Thucydides,  bold  snd  animated,  awakened  tbe  feelings 
and  powerfully  forced  conviction  on  tbe  mind ;  while 
that  of  Isocratee  was,  as  it  were,  a  combination  of  the 
two  former.  Demosthenes  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
bsve  proposed  any  individual  as  a  model,  although  be 
bestowed  so  much  untiring  labour  on  the  historian  oi 
tbe  Peloponnesian  war.  He  rather  culled  all  that  was 
valuable  from  the  various  styles  of  his  great  predeces- 
sors, working  them  up,  and  blending  them  into  one 
harmonious  whole :  not,  however,  that  there  ia  such 
s  uniformity  or  mannerism  in  his  works  as  prevents 
him  from  spplying  himself  with  versatility  to  a  variety 
of  subjects ;  on  tbe  contrary,  he  seems  to  have  had 
tbe  power  of  carrying  each  individual  atyle  to  perfec- 
tion, and  of  adapting  himself  with  equal  excellence  to 
each  auccessive  topic.  In  the  general  structure  of 
many  of  hia  sentences,  he  resembles  Thucydides  ;  but 
he  is  more  simple  and  perspicuous,  and  better  calcula- 
ted to  be  quickly  comprehended  by  an  audience.  On 
the  other  hand,  hia  clearness  in  narration,  his  elegance 
and  purity  of  diction,  and  (to  borrow  a  metaphor  from 
a  sister  sit)  hia  correct  keeping,  remind  the  reader  oi 
l.ysiaa.  But  the  argumentative  parte  of  the  speeches  of 
Lysias  are  often  deficient  in  vigour ;  whereas  earnest- 
ness, power,  zeal,  rapidity,  and  passion,  all  exemplified 
in  plain,  unornamented  language,  and  a  strain  of  close, 
business-like  reasoning,  sre  the  distinctive  characteris- 
tics of  Demosthenes.  The  general  tone  of  his  oratory, 
indeed,  was  admirably  adapted  to  an  Athenian  audience, 
constituted  as  it  was  of  those  whose  habits  of  life  were 
mechanical,  and  of  those  whom  ambition  or  taste  bad 
led  to  tbe  cultivation  of  literature.  The  former  were 
captivated  by  sheer  sense,  urged  with  masculine  force 
snd  inextinguishable  spirit,  and  by  the  forcible  applica- 
tion of  plain  truths ;  snd  yet  there  waa  enough  of  grace 
and  variety  to  please  more  learned  and  fastidious  audi- 
tors. "  His  style,"  ss  Hume  well  observes,  "  is  rapid 
harmony,  exactly  adjuated  to  the  aense :  it  ia  vehement 
reasoning,  without  any  appearance  of  art :  it  is  disdain, 
snger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  s  continued 
stream  of  argument ;  and,  of  all  human  productions, 
tbe  orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the  models 
which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection."  Another 
very  remarkable  excellence  of  Demosthenes  is  the  col- 
location of  his  words.  The  arrangement  of  sentences 
in  such  a  msnner  that  their  cadencea  should  be  har- 
monious, and,  to  a  certain  degree,  rhythmical,  was  a 
study  much  in  use  among  the  great  masters  of  Gre- 
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cian  composition.  Plato  psssed  the  latter  years  of  his 
life  in  correcting  his  dialogues ;  and  that  very  simplici- 
ty remarkable  in  the  structure  of  the  periods  of  Demos- 
thenes is  itself  the  result  of  art. — The  question  has  often 
been  raised  as  to  the  secret  of  the  success  of  Demos- 
thenes. How  is  it  that  he  attained  to  his  astonishing 
pre-eminence!    How  is  it  that,  in  a  faculty  which  ia 

-  common  to  the  whole  species,  that  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  and  feelings  in  language,  the  palm  is  con- 
ceded to  him  alone  by  the  unanimous  and  willing  con- 
sent of  all  nations  and  ages  1  And  this  universal  ap- 
probation will  appear  the  more  extraordinary  to  a  reader 
who  for  (he  first  time  peruses  his  unrivalled  orations. 
They  do  not  exhibit  any  of  that  ostentatious  decla- 
mation, on  which  loosely  hanga  the  fame  of  so  many 
pretenders  to  eloquence.  There  appears  no  deep  re- 
flection to  indicate  a  more  than  ordinary  penetration, 
or  any  philosophical  remarks  to  prove  the  extent  of 
bis  acquaintance  with  the  great  moral  writers  of  his 
country.  He  affects  no  learning,  and  he  displays  none. 
He  aims  at  no  elegance;  he  seeks  no  glaring  orna- 
ments; he  rarely  touches  the  heart  with  a  soft  or 
melting  appeal,  and  when  he  does,  it  is  only  with  an 
effect  in  which  a  third-rate  artist  would  have  surpassed 
him.  He  had  no  wit,  no  humour,  no  vivacity,  in  our 
acceptance  of  these  terms,  qualities  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  formation  of  a  modern  orator.  He 
wanted  all  these  undeniable  attribute*  of  eloquence, 
and  yet  who  rivals  him  1 — The  secret  of  his  power  is 

Vimple ;  it  lies  essentially  in  this,  that  his  political 
principle*  were  interwoven  with  his  very  spirit ;  they 
wen  not  assumed  to  serve  an  interested  purpose,  to 
be  laid  aaide  when  he  descended  from  the  Bema,  and 
resumed  when  he  sought  to  accomplish  an  object. 
No ;  they  were  deeply  seated  in  his  heart,  and  emanated 
from  its  profoundest  depth.  The  more  his  country 
was  environed  by  dangers,  the  more  steady  was  his 
resolution.  Nothing  ever  impaired  the  troth  and  in- 
tegrity of  bia  feelings,  or  weakened  his  generous  con- 
viction. It  waa  his  undeviating  firmness,  his  disdain 
of  all  compromise,  that  made  him  the  first  of  states- 
men and  orators ;  in  this  Isy  the  substance  of  his  pow- 
er, the  primary  foundation  of  his  superiority ;  the  rest 
was  merely  secondary.  The  mystery  of  his  mighty 
influence,  then,  lay  in  hia  honesty ;  and  it  is  this  that 

give  warmth  and  tone  to  his  feelings,  an  energy  to  his 
nguage,  and  an  impression  to  his  manner,  before 
which  every  imputation  of  insincerity  must  have  im- 
mediately vanished. — We  may  hence  perceive  the 
meaning  of  Demosthenes  himself,  when,  to  one  who 
asked  him  what  was  the  first  requisite  in  an  orator,  he 
merely  replied,  "Delivery"  (.imoKpiaic);  and  when 
asked  what  were  the  second  and  third  requisites, 
gave  the  same  anawer  as  at  first.  (Plut.,  Vit.  X. 
Oral.,  p.  84*.)  His  idea  was  this :  a  lifeless  manner 
on  the  part  of  a  public  speaker,  shows  that  his  own 
feelings  sre  not  enlisted  in  the  csuse  which  he  is  ad- 
vocating, and  it  is  idle  for  him,  therefore,  to  seek  to 
make  converts  of  others,  when  he  has  failed  in  making 
one  of  himself.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  tone  of 
voice,  the  gesture,  the  look,  the  whole  manner  of  the 
orator,  display  the  powerful  feelings  that  agitate  him,  his 
emotion  ia  communicated  to  his  hearers,  and  success 
is  inevitable.  It  was  not,  therefore,  mere  "  action" 
that  Demosthenes  required  in  an  orator,  an  error  into 
which  some  have  fallen  from  a  mistranslation  of  the 
Latin  rhetorical  term  "  actio,"  as  employed  by  Cicero 
(Brut.,  37)  in  mentioning  this  incident;  but  it  was  an 
attention  to  the  whole  manner  of  delivery,  the  look, 
the  tone,  the  every  movement,  as  so  many  unerring 
indications  of  internal  emotion,  and  of  the  honesty  and 
sincerity  of  the  speaker.  (Compare  Quintilian,  hot. 
Or.,  11,8,  init ) — A  comparison  has  often  been  drawn 
between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero ;  but  by  no  writer 
has  it  been  done  more  successfully  than  by  the  cele- 
brated Longinus.  "  The  sublimity  of  the  one."  he 
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remarks,  "  consists  in  his  abruptness,  that  of  the 
other  in  his  diffuseness.    Our  countryman  (Demos- 
thenes), from  the  force,  the  fire,  the  mighty  vehemence 
with  which  he  bears  down  all  before  him,  may  be  1 
compared  to  a  tempest  or  thunderbolt ;  while  Cicero,  1 
like  a  wide-spreading  conflagration,  devours  and  rolls 
onward  in  every  direction,  ever  maintaining  its  de- 
structive energy,  and  nourished  and  supported  from 
time  to  time  by  the  fuel  of  various  kinds  with  which  1 
it  is  continually  supplied  in  it*  progress."  {Longi- 
w,  $  13.)   Cicero's  eloquence  ia  like  a  consular  tri- 
umph ;  be  is  himself  the  moat  conspicuous  figure  in 
the  procession,  which  is  swollen  with  the  grandeur 
and  riches  of  conquered  provinces.    Demosthenes  is 
the  terrible  sweep  of  a  vast  body  of  cavalry.  Cice- 
ro's oratory  was  local,  fitted  only  to  the  audience; 
in  Athens  it  would  not  have  been  tolerated.  Demos- 
thenes was  for  the  whole  earth,  and  at  all  timet. 
In  Rome  he  would  have  been  as  resistless  as  in  Ath- 
ens ;  and  his  eloquence  would  be  a*  convincing  doit 
as  it  was  in  the  popular  assemblies  of  old.  — Of  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  we  have  sixty-one  remaining 
and  aixty-five  Introductions,  or  irpooi/ua  dssnrvopua, 
In  confining  ourselves  to  the  classification  adopted  by 
the  ancient  rhetoricians,  we  may  arrange  all  these  dis- 
courses under  one  of  three  heads.    1.  Deliberative 
discourses  (X&ym  ov/iSovtevTiimt),  treating  of  political 
topics,  and  delivered  either  before  the  senate  or  the 
assembly  of  the  people. 1  2.  Judicial  speeches  (&j>* 
Sutdvutoi),  having  for  their  object  accusation  or  de- 
fence.   3.  Studied  or  set  speeches  (Uyoi  htidum- 
km),  intended  to  censure  or  praise. — Seventeen  of  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  belong  to  the  first  of  these 
classes,  forty-two  to  the  second,  and  two  to  thethiri 
(Compare  Becker,  Demosthenes  alt  SuuUmsm  ni 
Reiner,  Halle,  1815,  2  vols.  8vo.)— Of  the  seven- 
teen discourses  which  compose  the  first  class,  five  treat 
of  various  subjects  connected  with  the  republic,  and 
twelve  of  the  quarrels  between  the  state  and  King 
Philip.    Our  limits,  of  course,  allow  an  examination 
of  only  s  few  of  these,  that  are  moat  important  ia  their 
character.    Of  the  twelve  harangues  that  turn  upon 
the  quarrels  of  the  republic  with  King  Philip,  the  first 
waa  pronounced  in  the  first  year  of  the  107th  Olym- 
piad, B.C.  362  ;  the  second,  third,  snd  fourth,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  349 ;  the 
fifth  in  the  second  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
347 ;  the  lixth  in  the  third  of  the  same  Olympiad, 
B.C.  346  ;  the  seventh  in  the  first  vear  of  the  109th 
Olympiad,  B.C.  344 ;  the  eighth  in  the  second  year 
of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  343  ;  the  ninth  in  the 
third  year  of  the  same  Olympiad,  B.C.  342 ;  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  same 
Olympiad,  B.C.  341 ;  and  the  twelfth  in  the  tint 
year  of  the  110th  Olympiad,  B.C.  340  — Tbe  order 
here  given  is  taken  from  Dionysius  of  Halicarnsssoi ; 
but  no  manuscript  snd  no  editions  observe  it.  The 
manuscripts  give  the  1st,  2d,  10th,  and  llthPMip- 
pict  of  Dionysius  by  name,  and  regard  his  fifth  at 
forming  the  concluaion  of  the  first.    They  give  the 
title  of  2d,  3d,  and  1st  Olynthiacs  to  his  2d,  3d,  snd 
4th.    The  remaining  four  (6th,  8th,  9th.  12th)  have 
the  following  title* :  "  Of  Peace,"  "  Of  Halonesos, 
"Of  the  Chersonese,"  and  "On  the  letter  of  Philip." 
We  will  now  speak  of  them  in  chronological  order. 
1st  and  2d,  Ilpof  QMmnw  Adyof  vrpuTor,  "  First 
Philippic."   Demosthenes  here  exhorts  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  greatest  vigour 
against  Philip.    This  monarch  had,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Phocians,  assumed  a  threatening  attitude,  as  if 
wishing  to  establish  himself  in  their  country.  The  dis- 
course we  are  now  considering  has  been  divided  into 
(wo  parts,  which,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Halicsr- 
nassos,  were  pronounced  at  different  time* ;  but  this 
opinion  is  contradicted  by  most  critics. — 3d,  4th,  6th, 
'OAwfl«uof  A.  B.  T.   The  three  Olyntbiacs.  Thai 
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object  is  to  stimulate  the  Athenians  to  10000111  Olyn- 
thus,  and  prevent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Philip. 
—6th.  Uepi  rit  tlpim,  "  Of  the  Peace."  Philip 
having  obtained  a  seat  in  toe  council  of  the  Amphic- 
tyons,  Demosthenes  advises  bis  countrymen  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  with  this  prince.  Libanius  thinks 
that  this  discourse,  though  written  by  Demosthenes, 
was  never  delivered.  Leland,  Anger,  Jacobs,  and 
Better  are,  however,  of  a  different  opinion. — 7th. 
Kara  iOuwxov  Aoyor  B,  the  Second  Philippic,  pro- 
nounced after  the  return  of  Demosthenes  from  the 
Peloponnesus,  where  he  had  negotiated  a  peace  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Measenia.— 8th.  Uepi  rfc  'AAo- 
mioov,  "Of  Hakmeeoa,"  or,  rather,  of  a  letter  of 
King  Philip's,  by  which  be  makes  a  present  to 
the  Athenians  of  the  isle  of  Halonesus,  which  be 
had  taken  from  the  pirates,  and  demands  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  share  with  them  the  office  of  protecting  the 
seas.  Demosthenes  strenuously  opposes  so  insulting 
an  offer :  it  is,  however,  far  from  certain  whether  he 
ever  pronounced  such  a  discourse  ae  this.  Libanius 
says,  that  the  ancient  critic*  ascribed  it  to  Hegesippus, 
the  friend  of  Demosthenes.  Suidas  and  the  author  of 
the  Etytnologicon  Magnum  agree  with  him.  Valcke- 
naer  (Diatr.  de  fragm.  Eurip.,  p.  863),  Larcher 
(Meat,  de  lAcmi  de*  Jhuer.,  etc.,  vol.  2,  p.  243),  and 
Bekker,  also  adopt  this  opinion :  Jacobs  (Demotthene* 
8taatrtien,  p.  378),  after  having  stated  the  arguments 
on  either  slide,  pronounces  no  decision :  Jacquea  de 
Tourrefl  (Pre/see  katorimu  its  Philippe*  it  Demot- 
liau,  p.  134)  and  Weiake  (Or alio  it  Htloneto,  etc. 
LauUeaL,  1808, 4to)  maintain  that  the  speech  is  genu- 
ine.—9.  Uepi  ruv  kv  Xefyovrjov  npayfmruv,  if  6  wept 
hum/hunt,  "Of  the  events  in  the  Chersonese,  or 
of  Diopeithes."  This  general,  sent  at  the  head  of 
a  colony  into  the  Cheraonesus,  bad  committed  hos- 
tilities against  the  city  of  Cardia ;  the  only  one  which 
Philip  had  reserved  foi  himself  in  the  conditions  of 
peace.  Diopeithes  had  even  made  an  inroad  into 
Macedonia.  Philip  insisted  on  bis  being  punished  : 
Demosthenes  undertakes  in  this  oration  to  justify  the 
conduct  of  the  Athenian  commander. — 10th.  Kara 
iuirwov  Xiyot  V,  the  Third  Philippic  The  prog- 
ress which  Philip  had  made  in  Thrace,  where  he 
to  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  the  cities  of  Perintbus 
and  Byzantium,  form  the  subject  of  this  harangue. 
II.  Kara  ♦tiiinroti  ioyoe  A,  Fourth  Philippic,  pro- 
nounced at  the  time  when  Philip  had  raised  toe  siege 
of  Periulhua,  in  order  to  fall  upon  Byzantium.  Valck- 
enaer  (Or.  ie  PhiL.  p.  ISO),  Wolf  (ad  Lept.  Proleg., 
p.  li),  and  Bekker  do  not  acknowledge  this  ss  s  pro- 
duction of  Demosthenes. — 12.  'O  rrpof  r$v  hnaroi.i{v 
TtAtsnrov  iuyoc,  "  On  the  letter  of  Philip."  The  let- 
ter of  the  king,  to  which  this  harangue  refers,  still  ex- 
ists. It  contains  many  complaints,  but  no  declaration 
of  war.  Taylor,  Reiske,  Valckenaer,  and  Bekker, 
consider  this  letter  to  be  spurious. — We  now  come  to 
the  second  class  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes, 
namely,  those  of  a  judicial  nature ;  and  here  a  dis- 
tinction most  be  made  between  those  which  refer  to 
affairs  connected  with  the  state,  and  those  which  re- 
late to  individual  interest* :  in  the  former  case,  the 
procedure  was  called  Ktirnyopia ;  in  the  second,  Sinn  ; 
words  which  may  be  translated  by  "  accusation"  and 
"  pleadings."  Of  the  first  species,  we  have  twelve  ha- 
rangues remaining,  the  most  important  one  of  which  is 
that  entitled  lleei  arcfuvov,  '•  Concerning  the  Crown." 
Demosthenes  hsd  been  twice  crowned  in  the  theatre 
during  the  Dionysiac  festivsl ;  the  first  time,  after  the 
ei pulsion  of  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  toe  island 
of  Eobces,  and  again  after  the  alliance  with  the  The- 
bans.  In  the  2d  year  of  the  110th  Olympiad,  Ctesi- 
phon, who  was  then  president  of  the  senate,  had  a 
decree  passed  by  this  body,  that,  if  the  people  ap- 
proved, Demosthenes  should  be  crowned  at  the  ap- 
proaching Dionysiac  festival,  in  the  public  theatre,  a* 


a  recompense  for  the  disinterested  manner  in  which  n» 
hsd  filled  various  offices,  and  for  the  services  which  hr 
hsd  never  for  a  moment  ceased  to  render  the  state. 
This  matter  bad  to  be  confirmed  by  a  paephisma,  or 
decree  of  the  people ;  but,  before  it  waa  brought  be- 
fore them,  Machines  presented  himself  as  the  accuser 
of  Ctesiphon.  He  charged  him  with  having  violated 
the  laws  in  proposing  to  crown  a  public  functionary 
before  the  latter  had  given  an  account  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  discharged  his  office,  and  to  crown 
him,  too,  in  the  theatre,  instead  of  the  senate-house  or 
the  Pnyz,  where  this  could  slone  be  done  ;  finally,  in 
having  alleged  what  waa  false,  for  the  purpose  of 
favouring  Demosthenes.  He  concluded  by  demanding 
that  a  fine  of  fifty  talents  be  imposed  upon  Ctesiphon. 
The  matter  remained  for  some  time  pending,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  interruption  which  public  business  of 
■II  kind*  met  with  during  the  embarrassments  and 
troubles  that  auceeeded  the  battle  of  Cbatronea.  When, 
however,  the  influence  of  the  Macedonian  party  had, 
through  the  exertions  of  Antipater,  gained  the  ascend- 
ancy in  Athena,  .(Eschines  believed  it  to  be  the  fa- 
vourable moment  for  the  revival  of  hia  accusation.  It 
was  brought  forward,  therefore,  again,  in  the  3d  year  of 
the  112th  Olympiad,  which  was  eight  years  since  the 
proposition  of  Ctesiphon  had  been  made.  Machine* 
thereupon  pronounced  his  famous  harangue,  to  which 
Demosthenes  replied.  This  speech  of  Demosthenes 
is  regarded,  and  justly  so,  not  only  as  his  chef-d'oeuvre, 
but  as  the  most  perfect  specimen  that  eloquence  ha* 
ever  produced.  Such  ia  the  opinion  of  Dionysius  of 
Halicamaasus  (De  Comp.  Verb.— Ed.  Reiske,  Op., 
vol.  S,  p.  204), of  Cicero  {Oral.,  y  133),  and  of  Quin- 
tilian  (but.  Or.,  11,  1).  Modem  critics  come  to  the 
same  conclusion.  It  is  said  that  after  this  discourse, 
Demosthenes  no  longer  appeared  a*  a  public  speaker. 
Ulpian,  in  hi*  commentary  on  the  oration  respecting 
the  crown,  related  an  anecdote,  which  has  often  been 
cited  by  those  scholars  who  maintain  that  the  Greek 
accents  are  anterior  to  the  grammarians  of  Alexandre*. 
Demosthenes  is  endeavouring  to  fix  the  charge  of  bri- 
bery on  iEschines,  whom  he  represents  ss  corrupted 
by  Philip  and  by  Alexander,  and  consequently  their 
hireling,  and  not  their  friend  or  guest.  Of  this  asser- 
tion be  declares  bis  willingness  to  submit  the  truth  tn 
the  judgment  of  the  sascmbly.  "  I  call  thee,"  aaya 
the  orator,  "  the  hireling,  first  of  Philip,  and  now  of 
Alexander  ;  and  all  these  who  are  here  preaent  agree 
in  opinion  with  me.  If  thou  disbelieves!  it,  aak  them 
the  question  :  but  no,  I  will  aak  tbem  myself.— Athe- 
nian*, does  iEschines  appear  to  you  in  the  light  of  a 
hireling  or  ■  friend  of  Alexander'*  ?"— In  putting  thia 
question,  Demosthenes  purposely  commits  a  fault  of 
accentuation  :  he  places  the  accent  improperly  on  the 
antepenultima,  instead  of  the  laat  syllable,  of  /uatiurAc 
— in  the  words  of  Ulpian,  ixov  Uaptaptoev — in  order 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  people  from  the  question 
to  the  pronunciation.  Thia  bad  the  desired  effect; 
the  accurate  ears  of  the  Athenians  were  struck  with 
the  mistake ;  to  correct  it,  they  called  out  fturdurot, 
urcoWoc  ("a  hireling!  a  hireling!")  from  every  part 
of  the  assembly.  Affecting  to  receive  the  word  aa  the 
expression  of  their  sentiments  on  the  guilt  of  Machines, 
be  cries  out,  "  Dost  thou  hear  whst  they  say  1" — The 
simple  pleadinga  (SUtu)  relative  to  matters  of  private 
interest,  constitute  the  second  class  of  judicial  actions. 
Of  these  we  have  thirty  remaining,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  Discourses  having  relation  to  the  proceed- 
ings instituted  by  Demosthenes  against  his  guardian*. 
They  are  five  in  number :  of  these,  two  are  against 
Aphobus,  and  two  against  Onitor,  his  brother. — 2. 
Aoyot  rapaypa^tKoi,  or.  ss  Cicero  (de  Invent.,  1,  9), 
calls  tbem,  comtiiutione*  translative.  The  Roman 
orator  remarks :  "  Cum  causa  ex  eo  nendet  quod  non 
aut  ia  agere  videtur  quem  oportet,  aut  non  apud  quo*, 
quo  tempore,  qua  lege,  quo  crimine,  qua  posna  opor- 
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tet,  translative  dieitur  constitutio,  quia  actio  transla- 
tions et  commutationis  indigere  videtur.  Atque  haium 
aliquam  in  omne  causae  genua  incidere  neceese  eat. 
Nam  in  quem  rem  non  incident,  in  ea  nihil  eaaa  po- 
leit  controveratje ;  quare  earn  ne  causam  quidem  con- 
venit  putari."  We  have  seven  diaconraea  of  this  class 
from  the  pen  of  Demosthenes,  viz. ,  against  Zenothemia, 
agsinat  Apaturius,  against  Lacritus,  against -Pbormion, 
against  PantaBiietus,  against  Nauaimachue,  and  Xeno- 
pithsea. — 3.  Discourses  relative  to  the  rights  of  suc- 
cession and  to  questions  of  dower.  These  are  four 
in  number :  against  Macartatus,  against  Leocharea, 
against  Spodias,  against  Bcstus  for  his  mother's  dowry. 
—4.  Discourses  in  matters  of  commerce  and  of  debt. 
Tbesekare  three  in  number  :  against  Calippua,  against 
Nicostratus,  against  Timotheus. — 6.  Actions  for  in- 
demnity and  for  damages  IfiXifni,  auda).  The  dis- 
courses under  this  head  are  five  in  number  :  against 
Bowtna,  against  Olympiodorus,  against  Conon,  against 
Dionysiodorus,  sgainat  Csllicles. — 6.  Actions  for  per- 
jury :  two  discourses  against  Stephanus,  and  one 
against  Euergus  and  Mnesibulus. — 7.  Three  dis- 
courses on  the  subject  of  the  avriiooic,  or  exchange 
of  estates.  According  to  the  laws  of  Athena,  if  any 
person  appointed  to  undergo  any  public  charge,  or 
Xeirovpyia,  could  find  another  who  was  richer  than 
himself,  and  who  was  free  from  all  duties,  the  informer 
was  excused.  But  if  the  person  thus  substituted  de- 
nied that  he  was  the  richer  of  the  two,  they  then  ex- 
changed estates.  The  discourses  under  this  head  are 
the  following :  against  Phcentppus,  against  Polyclea, 
and  respecting  the  crown  of  the  trierarchis. — It  would 
be  useless  to  speak  of  each  of  these  thirty  pleadings  : 
a  few  remarks  on  some  of  them  must  suffice.  The 
five  discourses  which  Demosthenes  pronounced  against 
his  guardians  contain  valuable  details  respecting  bis 
youth,  his  fortune,  the  Athenian  laws,  die.  Aphobus, 
one  of  the  guardians,  was  condemned  to  pay  Demos- 
thenes the  sum  of  ten  talents.  It  does  not  appear 
whether  he  brought  the  two  other  guardians  to  trial  or 
not :  it  is  probable  that  he  settled  the  matter  with 
them.  These  discourses  have  some  resemblance  to 
those  of  Isnus,  his  master. — The  paragraph  for  Phor- 
mio  against  Apollodorus  has  furnished  occasion  for 
a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Demosthenes.  We  are 
told  by  Plutarch  {Vil.  Dem  —  vol.  4,  p.  717,  erf. 
Rcitke),  that  Demosthenes  "wrote  an  oration  for 
Apollodorus,  by  which  be  oarried  his  cause  against  the 
general  Timotheus,  in  sn  action  for  debt  to  the  public 
treasury;  as  also  those  others  against  Phormio  and 
Stephanos,  which  formed  a  just  exception  against  his 
character.  For  he  composed  likewise  the  oration 
which  Phormio  had  pronounced  against  Apollodorus. 
This,  therefore,  waa  like  furnishing  the  enemies  with 
weapons  out  of  the  same  shop." — Thediscourse  against 
Macartatus  respecting  the  sucqession  of  Hagnias  is  in- 
teresting from  the  circumstance  of  our  having  the  de- 
fence of  Macartatus  by  Issus,  and  from  our  being  thus 
able  to  compare  the  pupil  with  his  former  master. — It 
remains  to  speak  of  the  third  class  of  Demosthenes' 
orations,  the  X6yot  ImdetKTMOi,  "  studied  or  set 
speeches."  We  have  only  two  remaining,  and  these, 
very  probably,  are  spurious.  The  one,  emrdoHof  X6- 
yof,  is  an  eloge  on  the  Athenians  who  had  perished  at 
Cbseronea :  the  other,  tpurtKoc  Xiyoc,  is  written  in 
praise  of  the  beauty  of  the  young  Epicrates. — There 
are  also  tix  Uttert  of  Demosthenes,  written  by  him 
during  his  exile :  five  of  them  are  addressed  to  the 
people  of  Athens. — The  best  editions  of  the  entire 
works  of  Demosthenes  are,  that  of  Reiske,  in  the  Cor- 
pus Oratorum  Gracorum,  and  that  of  Bekker,  in  the 
Oratores  Attici,  10  vols.,  8vo,  Oxoa  ,  1828.  (Schbll, 
Hist.  Lit.  C».,vol.  8.  p.' 224.— Encydop.  Metropd. 
div.  2,  vol.  I,  p.  699,  stqq. — Recollections  of  an  Irish 
Barrister,  s  v.  Demotth.) — II.  An  Athenian  general, 
eon  of  Alcisthenes,  who  obtained  considerable  reputa- 
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tion  doting  a  part  of  the  Petoponnesian  war.  What 
toe  Spartan  monarch  Agia  made  an  inroad  into  At- 
tica, Demosthenes,  on  his  part,  infested  the  coasts 
of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  seized  upon  and  fortified 
the  Messenian  Pyloe.  This  led  to  the  affair  ot 
Spbaeleria,  in  which  he  bad  a  conspicuous,  or,  rath- 
er, the  principal  share.  He  was  afterward  aent 
with  an  armament  to  the  relief  of  Nieias  before 
Syracuse  ;  but,  by  his  precipitate  measures  there, 
brought  defeat  upon  himself,  and  the  consequent 
rain  of  the  whole  expedition.  Demosthenes  and  Ni- 
cies were  both  put  to  death  while  in  prison,  notwith- 
standing the  endeavours  of  the  Spartan  commander 
Gylippae  to  save  their  lives.  Another  account,  allu- 
ded to  by  Plutarch,  makes  them  to  have  been  atoned  to 
death.  (Thueyd.,i,9,sejq.— Plut.,  Vil.  A'ic.) — III. 
The  father  of  the  orator  Demosthenes,  a  rich  manu- 
facturer of  arms.  (Plut  ,  Vit.  Denostk.)  —  \V.  A 
Greek  physician,  a  disciple  of  Alexsnder  Philalethes, 
who  obtained  the  same  surname  as  his  master,  name- 
ly, Philalethes,  or  "  Lover  of  Truth."  He  flourished 
about  the  commencement  of  our  era,  and  turned  his  at- 
tention particularly  to  diseases  of  the  eye.  We  haw 
some  fragments  remaining  of  his  writings  on  this  sub- 
ject, which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  a  work 
often  cited  by  Galen,  Oribasios,  and  Actios  (Spren- 
gel,  Hist,  is  la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  458.— RenauUm,  is 
Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  11,  p.  64.) 

Dao  (Anu),  a  name  given  to  Ceres.  According  to 
the  common  account,  it  means  "the  finder"  or  "in- 
veotress,"  and  alludes  to  the  search  for,  and  discovert 
of,  her  dsughter,  on  the  part  of  the  goddess.  (Cora- 
pare  Eustath.,  ad  Htm,  Od.,  11,  US.—Apollm. 
Lex.  Horn.,  p.  221,  ti.  Toll.)  Knight,  however,  gives 
a  different  and  much  superior  explanation.  "  Ceres, 
be  observes,  "  was  not  a  personification  of  the  brute 
matter  which  composed  the  earth,  but  of  the  passrte 
productive  principle  supposed  to  pervade  it;  which, 
joined  to  the  active,  waa  held  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
organization  and  animation  of  ita  substance;  whence 
arose  her  other  Greek  name,  AHQ,  the  iuventresa." 
(Enquiry,  ice,  y  86.) — Some  etymologists  are  in  fa- 
vour of  an  Oriental  derivation  for  the  name.  Thus, 
Sickler  (Hymn,  ad  Cer.,  p.  112)  deduces  it  from  th» 
Hebrew  davah,  "  to  be  feeble"  or  "  afflicted,"  in  allu- 
sion to  the  sorrow  of  Ceres  for  the  loss  of  her  daugh- 
ter ;  or,  as  he  explains  it,  the  condition  of  the  vegeta- 
ble kingdom,  when  the  quickening  principle  does  not 
act.  Schelling  also  makes  Deo  signify  "  the  one  that 
hss  become  feeble  and  dejected  with  Borrow  and  fruit- 
less search."  (Gotth.  der  Samothrak,,  p.  13.— Id.  it-, 
p.  67.— Creu*er,  Symbotik,  vol.  4,  p.  276,  not.)  The 
term  Aaju  occurs  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Ceres  (v. 
47,  211,  497),  but  is  suspected  by  Hermann  of  being 
an  interpolation.  (Horn.,  Hymn.,  erf.  Hem. — £put 
erf.,  p.  ci.,  seq.) 

Daoina  (Ar/ufor/),  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  porta 
to  Proserpina,  as  the  dsughter  of  Deo  or  Ceres.  V0- 
Deo.   (Cotfrm.,  fragm.,  48—Valck.,  ad  Ice.) 

Dcebc,  a  city  of  Aeia  Minor,  in  Lyeaonia,  near 
Isauria.  D'Anville  places  it  in  a  district  of  Isauris 
called  Antiochiana,  agreeing  with  Ptolemy  (p.  1**) 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium ;  but  St.  Luke  (Acts, 
14,  6)  and  Hierocles  (p.  675)  assign  it  to  Lyeaonia. 
Derbe  and  the  adjacent  town  of  Lystrs  derive  consid- 
erable interest  from  what  befell  St.  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas there  on  leaving  Iconium.  Stephanus  reports,  that 
this  plsce  was  called  by  some  Delbia,  which,  in  the 
Lycaonian  language,  signified  "the  juniper"  The 
same  lexicographer  describes  it  as  a  fortress  and  port 
of  Isauria ;  but  we  ought,  in  hia  account,  to  substitute 
Tufani  for  Attofv,  which  would  imply,  that  the  town  was 
situated  near  some  one  of  the  numerous  lakes  that  are 
to  be  found  in  thia  part  of  Asia  Minor.  Derbe,  as  we 
learn  from  Strabo  (669),  was  at  one  time  the  residence 
and  capital  of  Antipater,  the  robber  chieftain  of  Lyes 
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mm.  Its  ume  ii  supposed  to  have  been  dented  from 
ibe  word  Darb,  a  gate ;  and  here,  perhaps,  wan  one  of 
lbs  peases  of  Mount  Taurus,  as  the  name  of  Alahdag 
A  jet  given  to  the  spot,  signifying  the  past  of  the  high 
maadxms,  Colonel  Leaks  thinks,  that  the  ruins 
now  calkd  Binbtr-Ktusa,  or  the  Thonaand  and  One 
Churches.  wiH  perhaps  be  found  to  be  those  of  Derbe : 
lae;  ha»!  never  vet,  he  adds,  been  visited,  ear  at  least 
•scribed,  by  any  modern  traveller.  (  Waifole's  Me- 
amre,  toL  S,  p.  233. — Lake's  Alia.  Minor,  p.  101. 
—Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  68.) 

Dxaaicaa,  a  nation  of  Upper  Asia,  whom  Ptolemy 
(6, 10)  places  in  Margiana,  where  the  Oxus,  accord- 
ing to  him,  empties  into  the  Caspian ;  but  Strabo  (788) 
in  Hyrcania.  Laroher  seeks  to  reconcile  this  disc  rep- 
lace by  supposing,  that,  in  Strabo's  time,  Margiana  did 
not  yet  extend  as  far  as  the  Caspian.  Others  place 
them  on  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian. ( Mannert,  Omgr.,  vol  6,  pt.  2,  p.  196.)  Wahl, 
bowerer,  thinks  that  they  occupied  a  part  of  what  is 
novCaoranot.  (VordertmdMitttl -At.,  vol.  l,p.862.) 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  (bat  the  Derbies*  dwelt 
not  only  around  the  Ozoa  and  the  shores  of  the  Cas- 
pian, bet  that  their  territories  extended  also  to  the 
east  as  far  as  Bactriana.  (Dear,  ad  Ctet.,  Ten.,  c. 
t-Voa  Hammer,  Win.  Jahrb.,  vol.  7,  p.  253.) 

Disci™  ind  Dbbcctm,  a  goddess  worshipped  by 
the  Syrians,  and  the  same,  ia  all  probability,  with 
Atargatis,  the  name  Dereeto  or  Dercetie  itself  being, 
apparently,  a  mem  corruption  from  Atargatis.  (Fi3. 
Atargatis )— According  to  Diodorua  Sicnloa  (2, 4)  and 
Lbou  (as  Syn*  Duo,  14),  her  statues  represented 
her  si  half  woman,  half  fish,  the  female  part  being 
from  the  bead  to  the  loins.  'Che  Syrians  of  Ascalon, 
where  Dereeto  had  one  of  her  temples,  accounted  for 
laia  peculiarity  of  form  by  the  following  legend.  Der- 
eeto, it  seemi,  having  offended  Venus,  was  inspired 
by  the  latter  with  a  passion  for  a  young  priest,  and, 
hiring  become  a  mother,  and  being  filled  with  shame 
■t  her  own  conduct,  she  pot  the  young  man  to  death, 
■rooted  the  child  in  a  lonely  spot,  and,  throwing  ber- 
Hlf  into  ihe  ass,  became  partially  transformed  into  a 
ash.  Hence  the  Syrians  abstained  Jrom -eating  fish, 
•ad  regarded  them  as  something  divine.  The  child 
was  the  famous  Semiramm.  (Diod.,  I.  c.)  Guigni- 
aot  makes  the  tree  form  of  the  name  Atargatis  to  have 
been  Aeatrdtga,  i.  e.,  "  the  excellent"  or  "  divine 
ash."  The  root  is  lag,  -  a  fish,"  which  we  find  fa- 
nned in  Atargatis  and  Dereeto,  but  plainly  appearing 

0  the  Syrian  name  Dago*.  Dopuis  and  others  make 
the  Syrian  fish- worship  to  have  bad  an  astronomical 
sana,  in  which  they  exe  very  probably  correct.  (Ori- 
titt  ia  Collet,  vol  2,  eh.  17.— Guigmaut,  vol.  2, 
ft.  1,  p.  36,  seat.) 

Dhtohi,  a  city  of  Liguria,  about  twenty  milea  to 
the  west  of  Asia.    According  to  Strabo  (217),  it  was 

1  considerable  place.  It  was  a  Roman  colony  (Pttn., 
3, 5%  surnsmed  Iolia,  a*  we  learn  from  ancient  in- 
ssriptions.  The  modern  name  is  TorUma.  (VeU. 
Vttcrt,,  1, 15. — die.,  Bp.  ad  Fan.,  11,  18.) 

Dtaroax,  new  Tortosa,  a  city  of  the  Ilercaones  in 
Satin,  situate  on  the  Iberus,  a  short  distance  above 
a  mouth.  Here  was  a  bridge  over  the  river,  and 
dang  thia  route  led  the  mam  military  road  to  the 
wuthern  parts  of  Spam,  and  the  colonies  established 
:<we.  (Vkert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  418. — Mannert, 
Otagr.,  voL  l,p.  429.) 

Devi,  I.  a  city  of  the  Comavii  in  Britain.  It  lay 
* the  river  Seteia,  or  Dee,  and  was  the  station  of  the 
tOth  legion.  Devana  ia  merely  an  error  of  the  edi- 
tion-, the  Greek  form  of  the  name  in  Ptolemy  is 
Abovo.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  131.)  It  is 
sow  Chester. — II.  A  river  of  Britain,  in  the  north, 
now  the  Dee,  from  which  the  cities  of  Old  and  New 
Aberdeen,  lbs  tatter  of  which  lies  at  its  month,  derive 
meir  name.   (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  201.)— III. 


There  was  another  river  named  Deva  in  Britain,  on 
the  northwestern  coast,  which  ia  also  called  Dee,  and 
flows  into  Wigtown  Bay,  the  ancient  Jena  vEstuarium. 

Dbdcaliom,  «  prominent  personage  in  the  mythical 
traditions  from  which  Greek  history  sprang.  He  is 
represented  as  the  soft  of  Prometheus  and  Clymene 
(Sehol.  ad  Find.,  OL,  »,  72),  or  of  Prometheus  and 
Pandora,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  father  (Thucyd., 
1,  3),  sometimes  the  brother  of  Hellen  (Schol.  ad 
Apollm.  Rh.,  3,  1086),  the  reputed  founder  of  the 
Greek  nation.  The  aeat  of  his  authority  was  Thes- 
saly, from  which,  according  to  general  tradition,  he 
was  driven  to  Parnassus  by  a  great  deluge  (Apollod.. 
1,  7,  t)',  which,  however,  according  to  Aristotle  (Me- 
teoroi,  1,  14),  occurred  between  Dodona  and  the 
AchelouY  The  Greek  legend  respecting  this  memo- 
rable event  is  as  follows :  Deucalion  was  married  to 
Pyrrha,  the  daughter  of  Epimethens  and  Pandora. 
When  Jupiter  designed  to  destroy  the  brazen  race  of 
men  on  account  of  their  impiety,  Deucalion,  by  the 
adviee  of  his  father,  made  himself  an  ark  (Xipvana), 
and,  patting  provisions  into  it,  entered  it  with  his  wire 
Pyrrha.  Jupiter  then  poured  rain  from  heaven,  and 
mnndated  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  so  that  all  the 
people,  except  a  few  who  escaped  to  the  lofty  mount- 
ains, perished  in  the  waves.  At  the  same  time,  the 
mountains  of  Thessaly  were  burst  through  by  the  flood, 
and  all  Greece  without  the  isthmus,  is  well  as  all  the' 
Peloponnesus,  were  overflowed.  Deucalion  was  car- 
ried along  the  sea  in  bis  ark  for  nine  days  snd  nights, 
until  he  reached  Mount  Parnassus.  By  this  time  the 
rain  had  ceased,  and,  leaving  his  ark,  lie  sacrificed  to 
Jupiter  "Flight-giving"  (*t/f«of),  who  sent  Hermes, 
desiring  him  to  ask  what  be  would.  His  request  was 
to  have  the  earth  replenished  with  men.  By  the  di- 
rection of  Jupiter,  thereupon,  he  and  his  wife  flung 
atones  behind  them,  and  those  which  Deucalion  cast 
became  men,  those  thrown  by  Pyrrha  women;  and 
from  this  circumstance,  say  the  Greeks,  came  the 
name  for  people  (taof  from  X&ae,  "  a  stone." — Apol- 
lod.. I,  7,  2). — Thia  narrative,  it  may  easily  be  seen, 
is  of  a  very  narrow  and  even  on  poetic  character.  It 
restricts  the  general  deluge  to  Greece  Proper,  perhaps 
originally  to  Thessaly  (Aristot.,  L  «.);  and  it  moat 
incongruously  represents  others  as  having  escaped 
as  well  is  Deucalion ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  inti- 
mates, that  he  and  his  wife  alone  had  been  preserved 
in  the  catastrophe.  Whet  is  said  of  the  brazen  age  ia 
quite  at  variance  with  the  narrative  of  Hesiod,  and  is 
a  very  clumsy  attempt  at  connecting  two  perfectly  in- 
dependent and  irreconcilable  myths.  The  circum- 
stance of  the  ark  ia  thought  by  some  to  be  borrowed 
from  the  Mosaic  account,  and  to  have  been  learned  at 
Alexandria,  for  we  elsewhere  find  the  dove  noticed. 
"  The  mycologists,"  aeya  Plutarch,  "  inform  ua,  that 
a  dove,  let  fly  out  of  the  irk,  waa  to  Deucalion  a  sign 
of  bad  weather  if  it  came  in  again,  of  good  weather  if 
it  flew  away."  (Plat.,  it  salert.  an.— Op.,  ed.  Reitkt, 
vol.  10,  p.  37.)  The  sacrifice  and  the  appearance  of 
Hermes  also  strongly  remind  us  of  Noah. — The  Latin 
writers  take  a  much  nobler  view  of  the  deluge.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  it  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and 
all  animal  life  perished  except  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
whom  Ovid,  who  gives  a  very  poetical  account  of  thia 
great  catastrophe,  conveya  in  a  amall  boat  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus ;  while  others  make  -Etna  >r  Alhos 
the  mountain  which  yielded  them  a  refuge  (Oitd, 
Jfef.,  1,  253,  letjq.—  Hygin.,  fai,  153.  —  Sen.  ad 
Virg.,  Eclog.,  6,  41.)  According  to  Ovid,  they  con- 
sulted the  ancient  oracle  of  Themis  respecting  the  res- 
toration of  mankind,  and  received  the  following  re- 
sponse:  "Depart  from  the  fine,  veil  your  heads, 
loosen  your  girded  vestments,  and  east  behind  you  the 
great  hones  of  your  parent."  (Mel.,  I,  381,  teat.) 
They  were  it  first  horror-struck  at  such  an  act  of  im- 
piety being  enjoined  upon  them ;  but  at  length  Dea- 
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cat'on  penetrated  the  sense  of  the  oracle,  the  stones 
being,  by  a  very  natural  figure,  the  bones  of  the  earth. 
— Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  are  evidently  pure  beings  of 
Action,  personifications  of  water  and  fire.  The  name 
Deucalion  comes  very  probably  from  ievu  (whence 
ievxy;),  to  wet;  while  Pyrrha  is  evidently  derived 
from  *~jp,fire.  The  meaning  of  the  legend  will  then 
ba,  that  when  the  passage  through  which*  the  Peneus 
carries  off  the  waters  that  run  into  the  vale  of  Thes- 
saly,  which  is  on  all  aides  shut  in  by  lofty  mountains, 
had  been  closed  by  some  accident,  they  overflowed 
the  whole  of  its  surface,  till  the  action  of  subterranean 
fire  opened  a  way  for  them.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  then,  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  was 
merely  a  local  one  ;  and  it  waa  not  until  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  when  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
became  known  to  the  Greeks,  that  some  features  bor- 
rowed from  the  universal  deluge  of  Noah  were  incor- 
porated into  the  story  of  the  Thesaalian  flood.  (  Wehk- 
er,  Tril.,  p.  549,  not.—Kcightley's  Mythology  .—■  Clin- 
ton'$  Fatti  HcUenici,  vol.  1,  p.  43,  not.)  It  is  but 
fair  to  remark,  however,  that  many  modern  writers  re- 
gard the  deluge  of  Deucalion  as  nothing  else  than  a 
tradition  of  the  great  cataclysm  of  Noah,  altered  in 
some  of  its  features,  and  placed  by  the  Hellenes  in  the 
period  which  they  also  assigned  to  Deucalion,  because 
he  was  regarded  as  the  founder  of  their  nation,  and 
because  his  history  is  confounded  with  that  of  all  the 
chiefa  of  the  renewed  nations.  Such,  in  particular,  is 
the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Cuvier.  (Theory  of  the 
Earth,  p.  145,  teqq.,  Jamt  ton's  trantl. — (hid,  ed. 
Lemaire,  vol.  3,  p.  xiii.,  teqq.) 

Dia,  I.  another  name  for  the  island  of  Naxos 
(Plin,  4,  13.) — II.  An  ialand  not  far  from  the  north- 
ern shore  of  Crete.    It  is  now  Standia. 

Diaqob  as,  I.  a  native  of  the  islsnd  of  Melos,  snd  fol- 
lower of  Democritus.  Having  been  sold  as  a  captive 
in  his  youth,  he  wss  redeemed  by  Democritus,  and 
trained  up  in  the  study  of  philosophy.  He  attached 
himself  also  to  lyric  poetry,  and  wss  much  dixtinguish- 
ed  for  his  success  in  this  branch  of  the  art.  His  name, 
however,  has  been  transmitted  with  infamy  to  posteri- 
ty, as  that  of  an  avowed  advocate  for  the  rejection  of 
all  religious  belief.  It  is  expressly  asserted  by  ancient 
writers,  that  when,  in  a  particular  instance,  he  aaw  a 
perjured  person  escape  punishment,  he  publicly  de- 
clared his  disbelief  of  Divine  Providence,  and  from 
that  time  spoke  of  the  gods  and  all  religious  ceremo- 
nies with  ridicule  and  contempt.  He  even  attempted 
to  lay  open  the  sacred  mysteries,  snd  to  dissuade  the 
people  from  submitting  to  the  rites  of  initiation.  A 
price  at  last  was  set  upon  his  head,  and  he  fled  to  Cor- 
inth, where  he  died.  He  lived  about  416  years  before 
Christ.  (Cic.,  JV.  D.,  1,  23.— Id.  ib.,  8,  87.— Vol. 
Max.,  1,  1,  ext.  7.)— II.  An  athlete  of  Rhodes,  who 
gained  the  prize  in  pugilism  at  the  Olympic  gsmes, 
B.C.  462,  01.  79.  His  victory  was  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  in  an  ode  which  is  still  extant  (Olympiad  7), 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  inscribed  in  golden  let- 
ters in  the  temple  of  the  Lindisn  Minerva,  at  Rhodes. 
According  to  Pindar,  he  twice  oblsined  the  victory  in 
'the  games  of  Rhodes,  four  times  at  the  Isthmian,  and 
was  successful  also  at  the  Nemean  and  other  contests. 
Aulus  Gellius  (3, 15)  informs  us,  that  he  saw  his  three 
-sons  crowned  on  the  same  day  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  expired  through  joy.  Bayle  (Diet.,  s.  v.)  censures 
Pindar  for  prolix  digression  in  the  ode  above  referred 
to,  and  is  censured  in  tum  by  Bockh :  "  Bayliut,  Pin- 
ion quiiem  pttrirruu  judex :  nam  hoe  carmen,  quod 
ob  digreteiona  reprehendit,  ita  pulehre  adornatum  est, 
ut  nihil  mtuperari  queat."  (B&ckh,  ad  Pmd.,  01,  7, 
vol.  3,.p.  167.) 

DuHASTiadsis,  a  festival  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Di- 
ana ©rtbis.    ( Vid.  Bomonicst.) 

Diana  (called  by  the  Greeks  'ApTtpic,  Artemii). 
.was  the.dsughter  of  Jupiter'and  Latona,  and  siater  of 
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Apollo.  She  was  the  goddess  of  the  chase ;  the  tin 
presided  over  the  delivery  of  females.  The  sudden 
deaths  of  women  were  ascribed  to  her  darts,  as  ibosa 
of  men  were  to  the  arrows  of  her  brother,  of  whom  ab> 
forms  tbo  exact  counterpart.  Disna  was  a  spoUess 
virgin  :  her  chief  joy  wss  to  speed  like  s  Dorian  maid 
over  the  hills,  followed  by  a  train  of  nymphs,  in  o\n. 
suit  of  the  flying  gsme.  Calltmachus  thus  relates  tot 
early  history  of  the  goddess.  (Hymn,  ad  Dim )  Di- 
ana,  while  yet  a  child,  as  she  sat  on  her  lather's  knee, 
besought  him  to  grant  her  permission  to  lead  a  life  of 
perpetual  virginity,  to  get  a  bow  and  arrows  formed  by 
the  Cyclopes,  and  to  devote  herself  to  the  chase.  Sat 
farther  asked  for  sixty  Ocean-nymphs  as  her  compan- 
ions, snd  twenty  nymphs  from  Amnisas  in  Crete  ss  ba 
attendants.  Of  towns  and  cities  she  required  not  nun 
then  one,  satisfied  with  the  mountains,  which  she  nera 
would  leave,  but  to  aid  women  in  the  pains  of  child- 
birth.   Her  indulgent  sire  assented  with  a  smile,  tod 

Sive  her  not  one,  but  thirty  towns.   She  speeds  tc 
rate,  and  thence  to  Ocean,  and  selects  all  her  nymphs. 
On  her  return,  she  calls  at  Lipara  cm  Vulcan  and  the 
Cyclopea,  who  immediately  lay  aside  all  their  work  a) 
execute  her  orders.    She  now  proceeds  to  Arcadia, 
where  Pen,  the  chief  god  of  that  country,  supplies!* 
with  dogs  of  an  excellent  breed.    Mount  Parrbssim 
then  witnessed  the  first  exploit  of  the  huntress-goddess. 
Five  deer,  larger  than  bulla,  with  horns  of  gold,  (el 
on  the  banks  of  the  dark- pebbled  Anaurus,  at  the  foil 
of  that  hill ;  of  these  the  goddess,  unaided  by  ber  dogs, 
caught  four,  which  she  reserved  to  draw  her  chariot', 
the  fifth,  destined  by  Juno  for  the  last  labour  of  Her- 
cules, bounded  across  the  Keladon  and  escaped.- 
Tbe  adventures  of  Diana  were  not  numerous.  Sat 
turned  Actason  into  a  stag  for  having  unconacionh; 
beheld  her  when  bathing.    Callisto  was  changed  by  bar 
into  a  bear  for  a  breach  of  maiden  purity.   Orion  per- 
ished by  her  arrows.    Along  with  her  brother  she  de- 
stroyed the  children  of  Niobe  ;  and,  in  a  fable  lata 
than  Homer,  ahe  ia  said  to  have  detained  the  Grecian 
fleet  at  AuKs,  in  consequence  of  Agsmemnon's  baring 
killed  a  hind  which  was  sacred  to  her,  and  to  have  re- 
quired the  sacrifice  of  his  daughter  Iphigenia.  The 
Aloidsj,  Otus  and  Ephialtes,  sought  in  marriage  Jane 
and  Diana ;  the  latter  goddess,  changing  her  form  into 
a  hind,  sprang  out  between  the  two  brothers,  who, 
aiming  their  darts  at  the  supposed  beast,  by  her  art 
pierced  each  other,  and  died. — If  Disna  or  Aitena 
were  merely  one  of  the  names  under  which  the  moon 
waa  worshipped,  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  her 
identified  with  Selene,  with  Hecate,  and  even  »i» 
Proserpina,  the  goddess  of  the  under  world,  and  to  be 
thence  called  the  three-formed  goddess,  ruling  as  Se- 
lene in  the  sky.  as  Artemis  or  Diana  on  earth,  as  He- 
cate or  Proserpina  in  Erebus.    This  will  also  give  i 
very  simple  reason  for  her  being  the  aider  of  won" 
in  labour.    The  moon  waa  believed  by  the  ancients  to 
have  great  influence  over  growth  in  general  (Pas- 
18,  30. — Id.,  S,  99.— Id.,  10,  64.— PhU.,  de  J».* 
Ot.,  41.— Ettdoda,  11);  and  as,  moreover,  a  woman1! 
time  was  reckoned  by  moons,  it  wss  natural  to  con- 
ceive that  the  moon-goddess  presided  over  the  birth  ol 
children.    (Vid.  Lucina.)— On  the  other  hand,  sod- 
den deaths  were  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.    In  the  former  case,  this  will  be  an  a.fc 
sion  to  the  coupe  de  total;  in  the  latter,  to  the  wel- 
known  unhealthy  influence  of  the  moon,  in  producing 
fevers,  dec.    Diana  was  also  confounded  with  the  god- 
dess worshipped  on  the  Tanric  Chersonese,  whose  al- 
tars were  stained  with  the  blood  of  such  unhappy 
strangers  as  were  cast  on  that  inhospitable  short. 
(Herod.,  4,  103  —  Evrip.,  IpK  in  Taur.)  She  waa 
identified,  too,  with  the  goddess  of  nature  adored  at 
Epheaus,  whose  symbolical  figure,  by  its  multitude  ol 
breasts  and  heads  of  animals  hang  around  i',  derated 
the  fecundity  of  nature.— Diana  is  generally  reore- 
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tented  as  *  healthy,  strong,  active  maiden ;  handsome, 
tat  with  no  gentleness  of  expression.  She  wears  the 
Cretan  hunting-shoes  (MpOftiSc;),  and  has  her  gar- 
ment tucked  up  for  speed.  On  her  back  she  bears  a 
qoirer,  and  in  her  hand  a  bow  or  a  hunting-spear.  She 
a  usually  attended  by  a  bound.  Walker  considers  the 
node  in  which  this  goddess  ia  represented  as  an  il- 
lustration of  what  he  terms  the  locomotive  system. 
{Analyst*  of  Beauty,  p.  220.) — The  name  Artemis 
teems  identical  with  uprtfifc,  whole,  uninjured,  and, 
therefore,  sound  and  pure,  probably  with  reference  to 
the  virginity  of  the  goddess.  Weicker,  however,  re- 
gards it  as  an  epithet  of  the  same  nature  with  Opis 
and  Nemesis,  and  says  that  it  is  ipi-Qifuf.  (Sckwenk, 
p.  263.)  The  name  Diana  comes  from  Dia  or  Deiva 
Jan  a,  which  became  Diajana  or  Deivjema,  and  ulti- 
mately Duma.  She  was  invoked  as  Deiva  lana  in 
the  Saltan  hymns.  Vsrro  makes  lana  the  same  as 
Una.  (R.  R-,  1,  37,  3  )  Nigidiua,  however  (ap. 
JferroeV,  Sal.,  1,  9),  makes  Diana  come  from  lana 
with  D  prefixed  ;  while  Lanzi  deduces  the  name  from 
the  early  Greek  form  TH  ANA  (i.  e.,  7  avaooa,  "  the 
faces"),  just  as  Apollo  ia  called  aval;.  (Saggio  di 
Uagua  Etnuca,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  not.)— Mycologists 
arc  divided  respecting  the  original  nature  of  Apollo  and 
Diana.  The  question  is,  whether  they  are  to  be  re- 
garded as  physical  or  moral  beings.  Both  classes  of 
disputants  agree  that  the  latter  is  their  character  in 
the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  poetry,  where  Apollo  ap- 
pears only  as  the  god  of  prophecy,  music,  and  ar- 
chery, and  Diana  as  his  counterpart  in  this  last  office. 
Voss,  therefore  (with  whom  agree  Wolf,  Lobeck,  Her- 
mann,'V  dicker,  Nitzscb,  and  M  tiller),  maintains  such 
to  have  been  the  original  conception  of  these  deities  ; 
while  Heyne,  Buttmann,  Weicker,  Creuzer,  Guigniaut, 
and  others,  think  that  Apollo  and  Diana  were,  in  their 

K'miuve  character,  the  same  with  the  sun  snd  moon. 
Jt  latter  hypothesis  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct 
me  of  the  two.  (  Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  1 28,  seqq. ) 
The  references,  in  the  discussion  just  alluded  to,  are  as 
fallows :  Yost,  Mythol.  Britfe,  vol.  2,  p.  385  —  Id. 
a ,  voL  3,  p.  53.— Wolf,  ad  17.,  1,  43.— Lobeck,  Ag- 
Icapk.,  p.  79. — Hermann,  uber  das  Wesen,  Arc,  p. 
106.  sufq — Volcker,  Myth,  der  lap.,  p.  309.—  Heyne, 
miH  .h  HO.—Buttmam,  Mytholog.,  vol,  1,  p.  1,  teqq. 
-Welder,  Tril.,  p.  41,  66,  322. 

Bunion  Pbomontosiub,  a  promontory  and  town 
if  Hispanii  Tarraconensis,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast, 
opposite  the  Pityusaj  Insula).  The  modern  name  of 
the  town  is  Demo,  and  of  the  promontory,  cape  St. 
Merlin.  It  was  one  of  the  three  towns  00  this  coast 
whose  foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Massiliana.  It 
was  called  by  them  Artemisium,  from  the  Greek  name 
of  Diana,  who  had  a  temple  here  which  was  much 
reiterated.  Sexton  us  made  this  the  chief  station  for 
bis  fleet,  in  consequence  of  its  favourable  position  for 
intercepting  the  vessels  of  the  foe.  Mela  names  the 
promontory  Ferraria,  without  doubt  from  iron-works 
m  it*  vicinity  {Strain,  159. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
1,  p.  423.— Mela,  8,  6.) 

DusU.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
In  ancient  Attica,  the  four  tribes  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Ericnthonius  derived  their  names  from  four 
•ivinities,  Jupiter,  Minerva,  Neptune,  and  Vulcan. 
They  were  termed,  accordingly,  &tdg,'Kfhn>aitc,  Ho- 
m&wiaf,  and  HgVusTwr.  The  deities  in  question 
were  the  four  great  possessors  of  the  Attic  soil,  and 
Jove  was  the  first  among  tbem.  At  the  outgoing  of 
the  month  Anthesterion,  all  the  citizens  celebrated  bis 
festival  under  the  name  of  Diasia ;  many,  after  the 
sU  fashion,  offered  him  the  fruita  of  their  fields,  while 
others  sacrificed  cattle.  It  was  a  state  family-feast ; 
the  old  idea  of  house  and  court  not  being  forgotten  in 
it.  (Creuzer, Symbolik,  vol.2,  p.  510. —  WachsmvXh, 
Alicrtkumsk.,  vol.  4,  p.  35,  et  139.  —  Mitchell,  ad 
Amtopk.,  Nub.,  397.) 


Dibio,  a  city  of  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingo- 
nee,  and  now  Dijon.  It  was  founded,  according-  to 
some  authorities,  by  tbe  Emperor  Aurelian,  while 
others  make  him  merely  to  have  fortified  it  anew. 
{Greg.  Turon.,  3,  19.) 

Dicai,  a  town  of  Thrace  in  the  territory  of  tbe 
Bistones,  and  to  the  southeast  of  the  Biatonian  marsh. 
(Herod.,  7,  109.— Scylax,  p.  Vt.—Strabo,  Epit.,  7,  p. 
331.)  Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  travels,  mentions  tbe  Bis- 
toois  Palus,  and  some  ruins  near  it,  which  probably 
are  to  be  identified  with  those  of  Dicasa.  (Claris'* 
Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  66.) 

DicauicHiA.    Vid.  Puteoli. 

DiaatBOHOs,  I.  a  native  of  Messana  in  Sicily.  Re 
was  a  scholar  of  Aristotle's,  and  is  called  a  peripatetic 
philosopher  by  Cicero  {Off.,  2,  6);  but,  though  be 
wrote  some  works  on  philosophical  subjects,  be  seems 
to  have  devoted  his  attention  principally  to  geography 
and  statistics.  His  chief  philosophical  work  was  two 
dialogues  "  on  the  Soul,"  each  divided  into  three  books, 
the  one  dialogue  being  supposed  to  have  been  held  at 
Corinth,  tbe  other  at  Mytiiene.  In  these  he  argued 
against  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the  soul,  and,  indeed, 
altogether  denied  its  existence.  The  greatest  perform- 
ance, however,  of  Dicassrcbus  was  a  treatise  on  the  ge- 
ography, politics,  snd  manners  of  Greece,  which  ne 
called  Bt'oc  'l&XXudos,  "The  Life  of  Greece"  (a  title 
imitated  by  Varro  in  his  Vila  Populi  Ronuna).— All 
the  philosophical  writing*  of  Dicaurchua  are  lost.  His 
geographical  works  have  shared  the  same  fate,  except 
a  few  fragments.  We  hsve  remaining  one  hundred 
and  fifty  verses  of  his  'Avaypafr/  rij(  'EXXatot;,  or 
"  Destription  of  Greece,"  written  in  ismbic  trimeters ; 
and  also  two  fragments  of  the  Btoe  'EXAdoof,  one  con- 
taining s  description  of  Bceotia  and  Attica,  and  anoth- 
er an  account  of  Mount  Pelion.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, with  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  cita- 
tions from  Dicsearchus,  in  which  his  treatises  on  "  Mu- 
sical Contests,"  "  on  the  Dionysian  Contests,"  dec., 
are  referred  to,  are  drawn  from  hie  "  Life  of  Greece," 
and  that  the  grammarians  have  named  them  by  the  title 
of  tbe  subdivision  to  which  these  subjects  belonged,  in- 
stead of  the  leading  title  of  the  book.  (N'dke,  Rhein. 
Mus.  for  1833,  p.  47.)  Dicearchus's  maps  were  ex- 
tant in  tbe  time  of  Cioero  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  6,  3),  but 
hia  geography  waa  not  much  to  be  depended  upon. 
(Strab.,  104.)  Cicero  was  very  fond  of  the  writings 
of  Dicatarchus,  and  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  warm 
admiration.  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  3,  2.)  In  one  of  the  ex- 
tant fragments  Dicajarchus  quotes  Posidippus,  and 
must  therefore  have  been  alive  in  289  B.C. — The  re- 
mains of  this  writer  are  given  in  the  Geograpta  Greta 
Minoret  of  Hudson,  Gail,  and  Bemhardy.  They  were 
printed  also  (with  the  exception  of  tbe  one  respecting 
Pelion)  in  the  collection  of  Stephens,  Paris,  1690,  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  Gronoviue's  Thesaurus  An- 
tiq.  Grac.  Marx  has  given  a  new  edition  of  tbem  in 
Creuzer' s  Meletemata,  vol  3,  p.  174,  stqq. — II.  A 
grammarian,  a  pupil  of  Ariatarchus.  (Suid.) 

Dicraeus  Mons.    Vid.  Dicta. 

DlCTAMNUM  Pkohontoiium.     Vid.  DictyTlBSUm 
Promonunium. 

Dictator,  the  highest  extraordinary  magistrate  in 
the  Roman  republic.  Though  the  name  obviously 
contains  the  element  die  (from  dico),  it  was  doubted 
by  the  Roman  writers,  whether  the  title  had  reference 
to  the  mode  of  his  nomination  or  hia  power.  He  was 
also  called  Prator  Maximus,  and  Magister  Populi, 
and  in  Greek  diowaroc,  or  "  double  consul."  After 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings,  the  consulship  was  estab- 
lished. The  two  consuls  possessed  the  same  power 
as  the  kings  in  the  administration  of  the  state  snd  the  ' 
command  of  the  army,  yet  their  authority  was  subject 
to  some  restrictions,  snd  principally  to  the  appeal  that 
could  be  made  from  their  decisions.  The  two  con- 
suls, possessing  equal  authority,  often  diflered  is  their 
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mm  arid  oplniom ;  a  circumstance  which  necessa- 
rily canoed  jealouay  and  disunion,  particularly  in  the 
command  of  the  army  when  on  active  service.  In 
extraordinary  emergencies,  therefore,  the  republic  re- 
quired a  single  magistrate,  invested  with  ample  au- 
thority. Such  circumstances  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  dictatorship.  The  lint  dictator  was  crested 
■boat  263  A.U.C.,  or  SOI  B.C.  (Lee.,  S,  18.)  The 
dictator  united  in  himself  the  power  of  the  two  con- 
sals  ;  and  the  authority  of  all  the  other  magistrates, 
except  that  of  the  tribunes,  ceased  as  soon  as  he  was 
appointed.  He  possessed  the  whole  administrative 
power  of  the  state,  and  the  command  of  the  army 
without  any  restrictions.  (Die  Cut.,  according  to 
Zonarat,  7,  IS,  where  a  reference  to  a  lost  book  of 
Dio  is  given.— Dim.  Hal.,  6, 70,  ttqq.)  He  bad  the 

rer  of  life  and  death,  and  there  was  no  appeal  from 
decision.  This  power,  however,  continued  only 
for  the  apace  of  six  months,  even  although  the  busi- 
ness for  which  he  had  been  created  was  not  finished, 
and  was  never  prolonged  beyond  that  time  except  in 
extreme  necessity,  as  in  the  case  of  Camillas,  for  Syl- 
Is  and  Ceiaar  usurped  their  perpetual  dictatorshro  in 
contempt  of  the  laws  of  their  country.  But  the  dic- 
tator usually  resigned  his  command  whenever  he  had 
effected  the  business  for  which  he  had  been  created  : 
thus,  Q.  Ctnchmatus  snd  Mamercus  jEmiliue  abdica- 
ted the  dictatorship  on  the  1 6th  day,  Q.  Servilius  on 
the  8th  day.  Another  check  on  the  dictator's  power 
was,  that  he  could  lay  out  none  of  the  public  money 
without  the  authority  of  the  senate  or  the  order  of  the 
people.  He  could  not,  moreover,  leave  Italy ;  a  law 
which  was  only  once  violated,  and  that  on  account  of 
the  most  urgent  necessity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  first 
Punic  war,  when  a  dictator  commanded  in  Sicily. 
(Lit.,  Bpit.,  19.)  Neither  was  he  allowed  to  ride  on 
horseback  without  the  permission  of  the  people.  The 
principal  check,  however,  against  a  dictator's  abuse  of 
power  was,  that  he  might  be  called  to  an  account  for 
his  conduct  when  he  resigned  his  office.  The  dicta- 
tor was  not  crested  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people,  as 
the  other  magistrates,  but  one  of  the  consuls,  by  order 
of  the  senate,  named  at  dictator  whatever  person  of 
consular  dignity  he  thought  proper ;  and  this  he  did, 
after  having  taken  the  auspices,  usually  in  the  dead  of 
night.  Sometimes  the  senate  itself  appointed  the  dic- 
tator, and  in  some  instances  he  was  elected  by  the 
comitia.  The  dictator  was  preceded  by  twenty-four 
lietors,  with  the  faces  and  teeurit,  or,  in  other  words, 
by  as  many  as  the  two  consuls  together.  The  wri- 
ters on  Roman  antiquities,  and  especially  Dr.  Adam, 
assert,  that  the  dictator  waa  attended  by  twenty-four 
lietors  with  the  fateet  and  teeurit  even  in  the  city. 
In  this  they  appear  to  have  erred,  Plutarch,  indeed, 
tells  us,  in  his  life  of  Fabius,  that  the  dictator  waa  at- 
tended by  twenty-four  lietors ;  but,  as  Justus  Lipsius 
observes,  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  higher  au- 
thority ;  for  we  are  told  in  the  epitome  of  the  89th 
book  of  Livy,  that  Sylla,  in  assuming  to  himself  twen- 
ty-four lietors,  had,  done  a  thing  entirely  unprecedent- 
ed :  "  Sylla,  dictator  factut,  quod  nemo  quidem  un- 
qnam  fecerat,  cum  fotcibut  viginti  quatuor  proeettit." 
— At  first  the  dictator  was  taken  only  from  the  patri- 
cian order,  but  afterward  (B.C.  356)  from  the  plebeians 
also.  After  his  appointment  he  nominated  the  mas- 
ter of  the  horse  (Magitter  Equitum),  who  commanded 
under  him.  Sometimes,  however,  a  master  of  the 
horse  was  pitched  upon  for  the  dictator  by  the  senate, 
or  by  the  order  of  the  people.  It  was  only  when  the 
state  was  menaced  by  a  sudden  danger  from  within 
or  without  that  a  dictator  was  nominated  ;  but,  in 
the  course  of  time,  a  dictator  was  elected  to  preside 
at  the  elections  in  the  comitia,  when  the  consuls  were 
abroad ;  and  also  on  some  other  public  solemnities. 
{Lit.,  7,  9.— Id.,  8,  18,  et  88.)  For  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  before  Sylla,  the  creation  of  a  dictator  was 
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disused,  but  in  dangerous  emergencies  the  consols 
were  armed  with  dictatorial  power.   This  office,  so  re-  ' 
spectable  and  illustrious  in  the  first  ages  of  the  repob-  ' 
lie,  became  odious  by  the  usurpations  of  Sjtta  ant  1 
Cesar ;  and,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  the  Roma  1 
senate,  on  the  motion  of  the  consul  Antony,  passed  t  ' 
decree,  which  forbade  a  dictator's  being  ever  aftet  ap-  ' 
pointed  st  Rome.  Augustus  declined  the  office,  though  ' 
offered  to  him  by  the  people  (Suet.,  Aug.,  62),  atd  S»  ' 
title  of  dictator  was  never  assumed  by  the  emperors 
of  Rome. — These  are  the  received  opinions  as  to  the 
Roman  dictators;  bat  in  Niebubr's  Roman  Histon  ' 
we  find  other  views  of  the  subject,  to  which  we  stall 
briefly  advert.    According  to  him,  the  dictatorship 
was  of  Latin  origin,  and  was  introduced  from  the  Latin 
among  the  Romans.   The  object  of  the  Roman  die-  1 
tatorship  was  to  evade  the  Valerian  laws,  and  to  »  ' 
tablish  the  power  of  the  patricians  over  the  plebeians,  1 
for  the  appeal  granted  by  those  laws  was  from  the  1 
sentence  of  the  consuls,  not  from  that  of  the  dictator.  | 
The  later  Romans  bad  but  an  indistinct  knowledge  of 
the  dictatorship  of  the  ancient  constitution.  Dio  Cas 
srus  is  in  error  when  (without  excepting  the  patri- 
cians) he  asserts,  that  in  no  instance  was  there  a  right 
of  appeal  from  the  dictator,  and  that  he  could  con- 
demn knights  snd  senators  to  death  without  trial 
Dionysius  is  also  in  error  when  he  says  that  the  dic- 
tator decided  on  every  measure  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.    It  is  incorrect  to  suppose,  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  dictator  in  all  cases  rested  with  one  of  the 
consols  ;  for  the  conferring  of  kingly  power  (such  as 
that  of  the  dictator  was)  could  never  have  been  in- 
trusted to  a  single  person.    The  pontifical  books  km 
preserved  so  much  ss  this,  that  the  dictator  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  senste,  and  that  the  nomination  was  ap- 
proved by  the  people.    As  the  plebeians  increased  a 
power,  the  dictatorship  waa  seldom  required,  and  thcr 
only  for  matters  of  less  importance,  and  in  such  cases 
the  nomination  was  left  to  the  consuls.    For  a  genera 
sketch  of  the  dictatorial  power,  consult  Creuzer,  Jtaa 
Antiq.,  p.  831,  teqq. — Niebuhr,  Rem.  Hitt.,  vol.  l,p. 
496,  teqq.,  Corner,  trantl. 

Dicti,  a  mountain  of  the  island  of  Crete,  now  called 
Scthia,  and  also  Latthi,  next  in  height  to  Mount  Ida. 
and  covered  throughout  a  great  part  of  the  year  yr& 
anow  ;  whence  it  is  denominated  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
Ptolemy,  "the  "White  Mountain."  (Strabo,  3»- 
Compare  Atkenaut,  9,  p.  376.)  It  ia  comroonlj  sup- 
posed lo  have  obtained  its  name  from  Dictynns,  t 
nympb  of  Crete,  who  ia  supposed  first  to  have  invented 
hunting-nets  (dfarva),  and  to  have  been  called  Dictjn- 
na  on  that  account,  having  been  before  named  Brits- 
martta.  (Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Dian.,  v.  197.)  Strata, 
however,  cenaurea  Callimachus  for  his  false  derivable 
of  the  name.  According  to  another  account,  sat 
plunged  into  the  sea  in  order  to  avoid  Minos,  who 
pursued  her,  and  was  caught  In  &  fisherman's  net 
This  mountain  was  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  and  bent 
he  waa  called  Dielaut,  as  well  as  from  a  cave  which 
was  there,  in  which  he  had  been  concealed  from  Sat- 
urn. (Virgil,  Georg.,  4, 149.)  Crete  was  sometimea 
also  styled  by  the  poets  Diciaa  area.  (Virg.,  £*■, 
3, 171.) 

DlCTYSitA,  a  nymph  of  Crete.    (FtVf.  Dicte.) 

DlOTVNKJEOM,  Or  DtCTAatNUM  Pkokontoxdi,  • 
promontory  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  isle  of  Crete, 
towards  the  northwest.  This  promontory,  answering 
to  the  Psacum  Promontorium  of  Ptolemy,  forma  the 
termination  of  a  chain  called  Tityrua  by  Strabo  (499). 
On  its  summit  was  placed  a  celebrated  temple  of  the 
nymph  Brilomartia  or  Dictynna.  (Diod.  Sic,  6,  76. 
— Mela,  2,  7.)  The  site  of  the  temple  now  bean  toe 
name  of  Magny.  (Cramer**  Anc.  Greece,  voL  3,  p. 
366.) 

Dicrva,  I.  a  Cretan,  aaid  to  have  accompanied  Ido- 
meneus  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  to  have  written  a  hist*- 
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ry  of  that  contest.  This  work,  according  to  t]w  ac- 
count that  baa  come  down  la  us,  wu  discovered  id  the 
reign  of  Nero,  in  a  tomb  new  Cnoasue,  which  was  laid 
open  by  an  earthquake.  It  waa  written  in  Phoniicisn, 
tod  translated  into  Greek  by  one  Eupraxides  or  Praxis. 
The  Greek  translation  has  not  reached  oar  times,  bat 
we  have  remaining  the  Latin  version  of  Q.  Septiuuus, 
woo  tired  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesisn,  and 
sot  in  that  of  Conatantioe.  Scioppiua  (Paradox,  lot. 
Ef.,  5)  makes  him  to  hare  been  a  contemporary  of 
Cornelias  Napos,  so  assumption  which  the  style  of 
Septimiua  most  clearly  disproves.  The  work  of  Sep- 
timus contains  the  first  five  books,  with  an  abridgment 
of  toe  remainder. — The  Phoenician  part  of  this  story 
has  been  very  ably  related  by  Perixonius,  in  his  "  Du- 
ttrtatio  de  HUtoria  Belli  Troja.ru,  qua  Dictya*  Cre- 
U9WU  nomcn  yrtfert,  Greco."  The  real  author  was 
Eupraxides  or  Praxis,  and  the  whole  affair  was  got  np 
to  impose  upon  Nero,  who  waa  at  that  time  on  a  visit 
to  Acbaia.  What  added  to  the  deception  was,  that 
an  earthquake  did  actually  take  place  in  Crete  at  this 
same  period.  (Pmsen.,  Din.,  t)  6.)  Although  this 
work  does  not  merit  the  confidence  which  its  fabri- 
cator wished  to  produce,  it  is  still  not  without  inter- 
est for  those  who  pursue  the  study  of  antiquity,  since 
it  contains  many  things  derived  from  books  which  no 
longer  exist.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Snide, 
AouL,  1702,  is  4to  and  8vo,  with  the  preliminary  dis- 
sertation of  Pernod ua.  (Asrk.,  BM.  Lot.,  1,  6,  p. 
111.— Bear,  Goth.  Bom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  466,  see.) 
—II.  A  brother  ef  Polydectes.  king  of  Seriphus,  made 
monsrefa  of  the  island,  in  place  of  the  latter,  by  Pers- 
eus.  ( Vti  Daaae.) 

Ifenu  Lex,  it  Sumptihuttbj  Dfdiua,  A  D.C.  810. 
It  limited  the  expense  of  entertainments,  and  the  num- 
ber of  guests,  and  ordained  that  the  sumptuary  laws 
should  be  extended  to  sU  the  Italians,  and  that  not 
only  the  master  of  the  least,  bnt  also  the  guests,  should 
incur  a  penalty  for  their  offence.    (Macroh.,  Sat., 

Dioios,  Jolisnus,  of  a  (unity  originally  from  Me- 
diolanum<  MUmn),  and  grandson,  of  Salvias  Julianas,  a 
eajebraied  jurist,  wss  bom  about  A.D.  139.  He  was 
educated  by  Dcenilia  Lucille,  the  mother  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Oidins  soon  rose  to  important  offices,  was 
successively  quaestor,  prartor,  and  governor  of  Below 
Gaul,  and,  having  defeated  the  Chauci,  obtained  the 
consulship.  He  was  afterward  sent  as  governor  to 
Diimata,  and  next  to  Germania  Inferior.  Under 
Coramodua  he  wss  governor  of  Bithynia :  on  his  return 
lo  Rome  be  lived  in  luxury  and  debauchery,  being 
enormously  rich.  After  the  murder  of  Pertinex,  A.D. 
193,  the  pratohana  having  pot  up  the  empire  at  ana- 
lion,  Didnts  proceeded  lo  their  camp,  and  hid  against 
Saipicianus,  the  father-in-law  of  Pertinax,  who  was 
lo  make  bis  own  bargain  with  the  soldiers.  Didius 
having  bid  highest,  and  having  been  proclaimed,  was 
taken  by  the  soldiers  into  Rome.  The  senate,  with 
its  usual  servility,  acknowledged -him  emperor,  bnt  the 
people  openly  showed  their  dissatisfaction,  and  loaded 
turn  with  abuse  sod  imprecations  in  the  circus,  when 
he  assisted  si  the  solemn  games  which  were  customary 
en  the  occasion  of  a  new  reign.  He  is  said  to  have 
borne  these  insults  with  patience,  and  to  have  behaved 
altogether  with  great  moderation  during  his  short 
reign.  Three  generals,  at  the  bead  of  their  respective 
segiotts,  refused  to  scknowledfre  the  nomination  of  the 
mtonans ;  Pescennius  Niger,  who  commanded  in  the 
East  -,  Septimus  Severn*,  m  IUyricmn;  and  Claudius 
Albinos  in  Britain.  Sevens  being  proclaimed  Au- 
gustus by  his  troops,  tnsrebed  upon  Rome,  and  found 
bo  opposition  upon  the  road,  as  the  town*  and  garri- 
sons aa  declared  for  Mas.  The  pnrtarians  thesaselves 
forsook  Didtos,  and  the  senate  readily  pronounced  his 
abdication  and  proclaimed  Sevens  emperor.  A  parly 
mf  soldier*  asking  then-  way  into  the  palsce,  sod  dis- 


regarding the  entreaties  of  Didius,  who  offered  to  re- 
nounce the  empire,  cut  off  bis  heed.  He  had  reigned 
only  sixty-six  days.  (Spartuutut,  Vii.  Did.  Jul. — Die 
Cat:,  Epit.  Lift.,  78.) 

Dido  (called  also  Lhasa),  was  daughter  of  Belne 
II.,  king  of  Tyre,  and  sister  of  Pygmalion.  According 
to  Justin  (18,  S),  the  Tyrians,  on  the  death  of  Betas, 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Pygmalion,  though  still  quite 
young,  and  Dido  married  Acerbss,  her  maternal  uncle, 
who  wss  priest  of  Hercules,  an  office  next  to  that  of 
king.  Acerbss  waa  possessed  of  great  treasures, 
which,  dreading  Pygmalion's  covetous  disposition  when 
the  latter  had  attained  lo  manhood,  be  deemed  it  pro- 
dent  to  conceal.  Pygmalion,  in  order  lo  obtain  this 
wealth,  assassinated  him  while  officiating  at  the  altar, 
and  Dide,  unwilling  to  remain  in  a  spot  which  served 
but  to  renew  her  grief,  quitted  her  brother's  kingdom. 
The  tyrant,  to  prevent  her  final  escape  with  the  treas- 
ures of  Acerbas,  despatched  messengers  to  solicit  her 
to  retain  to  Tyre.  Dido  apparently  assented,  but  look 
the  precaution,  when  embarking,  to  place  in  the  ves- 
sel, in  the  presence  of  those  whom  Pygmalion  had 
sent  to  her,  several  bales  filled  with  sand,  which  she 
told  theaa  contained  the  treasures.  When  they  ware 
out  at  ass,  she  compelled  her  attendants  to  throw  these 
bales  into  the  sea ;  and  then  representing  to  those 
who  had  come  from  the  ssooarch,  the  instant  death 
that  awaited  them  if  they  presented  themselves  before 
him  without  the  expected  treasures,  and  tbst  a  regard 
for  their  own  safety  should  indues  them  to  become  her 
companions  in  search  of  some  settlement,  in  which 
they  might  find  shelter  from  the  persecution  of  Pyg- 
mauon,  she  prevailed  upon  them  to  follow  her  fortunes. 
Large)  numbers  of  the  chief  men  (aourorem  araias), 
with  whom  the  time  had  previously  been  agreed  upon, 
thereupon  joined  her  party.  She  ssilcd  first  to  Cyprus, 
where  the  priest  of  Jupiter  sod  bis  whole  family,  m 
obedience  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  added  themselves  te 
the  expedition.  Taking  these  along  with  her,  and  a  be 
eighty  Cyprian  maidens,  whom  she  carried  off  from  the 
shore  of  the  island,  she  sailed  in  quest  of  new  settle- 
ment*, and  landed  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  Not  bemg 
allowed  by  the  inhabitants  a  more  extensive  grant  of 
land  than  what  could  be  covered  with  a  bull's  hide, 
Dido  evaded  this  jealous  concession,  by  cutting  the 
bide  into  small  slips,  snd  enclosing  with  them  a  large 
portion  of  ground.  The  space  thus  enclosed  wss  hence 
called  flyraa,  from  the  Greek  Bunco,  "a  mas."  (  Via"., 
however,  Byraa. )  Hers  the  first  settlement  wss  made, 
and  as  the  city  gradually  increased  around,  snd  Car- 
thage arose,  Byrsa  became  the  citadel  of  the  place. 
When  the  Phoenician  colony  bad  established  itself, 
lathes,  king  of  Mauritania,  sought  the  hand  of  Dido 
in  numage,  snd  three  timed  war  in  case  of  refuse!.  - 
Her  subjects  thereupon  importuning  her  lo  save  them 
from  this  formidable  enemy,  she  demanded  three 
months  for  consideration.  During  this  interval  ah* 
caused  s  large  oik  to  be  erected,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of 
Acerbss,  sod,  having  ascended  it,  there  plunged  e  dag- 
ger into  her  bears.  This  action  procured  for  her,  it  rs 
said,  the  name  of  Dido,  or  "  heroine,"  her  previous 
name  having  been  Elisss.  (But  consult  remarks  at 
the  close  of  this  srticle.) — from  this  narrative  of  Jus- 
tin's we  find  many  deviations  in  Virgil.  The  poet  as- 
signs to  Dido  inaiserimtnetely  the  name  of  Dido  snd 
Elista.  Acerbss  is  the  Siebe-ue  of  Virgil ;  sad  the 
latter  states  that  Pygmalion,  after  having  akin  Bichsms 
trass  cone ee led  the  deed  from  Dide :  tbst  it  waa  re- 
vealed to  her  by  the  shade  of  Sichsnis,  who  at  the 
same  time  discovered  to  her  the  spot  where  his  treas- 
ures were  concealed,  and  urged  her  to  seek  her  own 
safety  in  flight.  Virgil  sanctions  the  story,  that  the 
Carthaginians,  when  making  s  foundation  for  their  city, 
up  the  head  of  a  horse,  which  wss  regarded  aa  a 
-  of  future  greatness ;  a  story  which  Bnchvt 
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considers  to  have  ■risen  from  the  word  Caeabe  (one  of 
the  name*  of  Carthage),  signifying  also,  in  Punic, 
"  the  bead  of  a  horse."  (Geog.  Steer.,  col.  471,  583, 
743.)  But  the  point  on  which  the  Mantoan  poet  and 
toe  historians  most  essentially  differ,  is  the  manner  of 
Dido's  death.  Virgil  attributes  this  to  grief  on  her  be- 
ing abandoned  by  ./Eneas,  whom  she  bad  hospitably  re- 
ceived when  wrecked  on  her  coast.  Opinions  vary 
also  relative  to  the  lime  of  Dido's  death ;  but  it  is  gen- 
erally agreed,  that  she  lived  some  centuries  later  than 
the  Trojan  hero.  Her  subjects,  after  her  death,  paid 
her  divine  honours. — The  whole  question  relstive  to 
Dido  is  discussed  by  Heyne  in  the  first  Excursus  to 
the  fourth  -Eneid.  He  divides  the  etrlier  history  of 
Carthage  into  three  epochs :  the  first  commences  fifty 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  the  second,  173  years 
after  the  former ;  and  the  third,  190  years  still  later. 
At  the  commencement  of  this  third  epoch  he  makes 
Dido  to  have  flourished,  and  to  have  improved,  not, 
however,  to  have  founded,  the  city,  which,  in  fact,  ex- 
isted long  before. — On  the  episode  of  Dido,  as  intro- 
duced by  Virgil  into  his  ^Eneid,  Dunlop  (History 
Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  167)  has  the  following  remarks : 
*'  Our  poet  has  just  so  far  availed  himself  of  ancient 
traditions  aa  to  give  probability  to  his  narration,  and 
to  rapport  it  by  the  prise*  fides  facto.  He  wrote, 
however,  at  such  s  distance  of  time  from  the  events 
which  formed  the  groundwork  of  his  poem,  and  the 
events  themselves  were  so  obscure,  that  he  cook)  de- 
part from  history  without  violating  probability.  Thus, 
it  appears  from  chronology,  that  Dido  lived  many  hun- 
dred years  after  the  Trojan  war ;  but  the  point  was  one 
of  obscure  antiquity,  known  perhaps  to  few  readers, 
and  not  very  precisely  ascertained.  Hence,  so  far  was 
the  violence  offered  to  chronology  from  revolting  his 
countrymen,  that  Ovid,  who  wss  so  knowing  in  an- 
cient histories  and  fables,  wrote  an  heroic  epistle  as 
addressed  by  Dido  to  iEness." — In  giving  the  narra- 
tive of  Dido,  we  have  given  also  the  etymology  of  the 
name,  as  assigned  by  some,  of  the  ancient  writers. 
The  derivation,  however,  appears  to  be  an  erroneous 
one.  Dido  neither  denotes  "  the  heroine,"  as  Serving 
maintains  (ad  JSn.,  4,  36),  and  as  we  have  already 
given  it ;  nor  "  the  man-slayer"  (avSpofdvoc),  as  Eu- 
atathius  pretends  (compare  Boehart,  col.  746);  nor 
"  the  wanderer"  (#  irXavijTic),  as  we  find  it  stated  in 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum.  The  name  Dido  means 
nothing  more  than  "  the  beloved,"  whether  the  refer- 
ence be  to  Baal  or  to  her  husband  :  "amor,  detida 
ejus,  aive  Baalis,  sive  mariti."  (Geseniut,  Phan. 
Mm.,  p.  400.)  The  other  appellation,  Elissa  (more 
correctly,  perhaps,  Elisa),  means  "  the  exulting"  or 
"joyous  one"  (Gesen.,  I.  c),  and  not,  es  Boehart 
makes  it,  *'  the  dims*  maiden."  (Boehart,  Geogr. 
Sacr.,  col.  47».) 

Didyhaon,  an  artist,  mentioned  in  Virgil.  (JSn., 
6,  859.)   The  name,  of  course,  is  imaginary. 

Dmf  nos,  a  famous  grammarian,  the  son  of  a  seller 
of  fish  at  Alexandres,  waa  born  in  the  consulship  of 
Antonhis  and  Cicero,  B.C.  63,  and  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus.  Macrobius  calls  him  the  greatest 
grammarian  of  his  own  or  any  other  time.  (Sat.,  6, 
S3.)  According  to  Athensua  (4,  p.  139,  e.),  he  pub- 
lished 8600  volumes,  snd  had  written  so  much  that  he 
was  called  "  the  forgetter  of  books"  OfcevUoJtffloc),  for 
he  often  forgot  what  he  had  written  himself ;  and  also 
M  the  man  with  brazen  bowels"  (xdkiUvrtpoe),  from  his 
unwearied  industry.  To  judge  from  the  specimens  of 
bis  writings  given  by  Atbensras,  we  need  not  much 
regret  the  loss  of  them.  His  criticisms  were,  ac- 
cording to  Suidaa,  of  the  Arisiarchean  school.  He 
wrote,  among  other  things,  an  explanation  of  the  Aga- 
memnon of  Ion  (Athen.,  11,  p.  418,  d.) ;  and  also  of 
the  plays  of  Phrynichas  (Id.,  9,  p.  871,  /  ) ;  several 
treatises  against  June,  king  of  Mauretania  (Suid.,  s.  v. 
'Utac) ;  a  book  on  the  corruption  of  diction  (Athen.,  0, 
438 


p.  868,  J.),  dec.  The  Scholia  Minor*  on  Homer  hava 
been  attributed  to  him,  but  incorrectly,  for  Didymoe 
himself  is  quoted  in  these  notes.  The  collection  of 
proverbs  extant  under  the  name  of  Zenobius,  was  psru; 
taken  from  a  previoua  collection  made  by  Didymue ; 
and  about  sixty  fragments  of  his  fifteen  books  on  agri- 
culture are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Casrianss 
Basso*. 

Diisrirsja:,  a  name  given  to  Jupiter  as  "  the  Father 
of  Light."   (  Vid.  Jupiter.) 

DieiNTf  a,  a  email  stream,  watering  the  vale  of  Us- 
tics,  near  the  Tiburtine  villa  of  Horace.  It  is  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  for  the  refreshing  coolness  of  its 
waters,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  along  its  Osaka. 
The  modem  name  ia  La  Litem*.  (Horai.,  Epit.,  1, 
18,  104.) 

Dinabohus,  one  of  the  ten  Greek  orators,  for  the 
explanation  of  whose  orations  Harpocralion  compiled 
his  lexicon.    He  was  a  Corinthian  by  birth,  bat  set- 
tled at  Athena,  and  becamo  intimate  with  Theophru- 
tus  snd  Demetrius  Phslereus.    Dionysius  of  Halirar- 
nassus  fixes  his  birth  st  B.C.  361.    The  time  of  hit 
highest  reputation  was  sfter  the  death  of  Alexander, 
when  Demosthenes  and  other  great  orators  were  dead 
or  banished.    He  seems  to  have  got  hia  living  by  wri- 
ting speeches  for  those  who  were  in  want  of  them,  sad 
he  carried  on  apparently  e  profitable  business  in  this 
way.    Having  always  been  a  friend  to  the  aristocrat- 
ical  party,  he  was  involved  in  a  charge  of  conspiracy 
against  the  democracy,  end  withdrew  to  Chalcia  ia 
En  boa.    He  was  allowed  to  retnrn  to  Athens  by  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  sfter  an  absence  of  fifteen  yeira 
On  his  return,  Dinarchus,  who  had  brought  all  hi* 
money  back  with  him,  lodged  with  one  Proxenns,  at 
Athenisn,  a  friend  of  bis,  who.  however,  if  the  story  be 
true,  proved  to  be  a  knave,  and  robbed  the  old  man  of 
his  money,  or,  at  least,  colluded  with  the  thieves.  Di- 
narchus brought  an  action  against  him,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  his  hie,  made  hie  appearance  in  >  court  of  jus- 
tice.   The  charge  against  Proxenns,  which  is  drawl 
np  with  a  kind  of  legsl  formality,  ia  preserved  by  Dio- 
nysius of  Hslicamaasos.    Of  the  numerous  oration 
of  Dinarchus,  only  three  remain,  and  these  are  not  so- 
titled  to  any  very  high  praise.    One  of  them  ia  against 
Demosthenes,  touching  the  affair  of  Harpslns.  Dio- 
nysius passes  rather  s  severe  judgment  on  Drosrchm. 
He  considers  him  merely  an  imitator  of  Lysiss,  Hy- 
perides,  snd  Demosthenes,  and  though  succeeding, 
to  a  certain  extent,  in  copying  the  aeveral  styles  of 
these  three  great  orators,  yet  failing,  aa  all  eopien 
from  models  most  fsil,  in  that  natural  expression  and 
charm  which  are  the  characteristics  of  originality. 
The  extant  orations  of  Dinarchus  are  found  m  the 
usual  collections  of  the  Attic  orators.    (Dion.  HaL,  i> 
Dinareh.  Jud. — Op.,  ed.  Retake,  vol.  6,  p.  629.  ten  ) 

Dindvmcs  or  a  (arum),  I.  a  mountain  of  Galatia  a 
Asia  Minor,  plsced  by  Ptolemy  southeast  of  Pessino, 
while  Strabo  ssys  that  the  city  lay  upon  it.  The  latter 
writer  names  H  Dindymua,  which  ia  generally  foikmei 
by  subsequent  geographers.  Mannert,  however,  con- 
siders the  true  name  to  have  been  Didymoa,  from  the 
Greek  iiivftoc  (twin),  and  supposes  this  appellation  to 
have  been  given  to  it  from  its  double  summit.  One 
of  theae  summits  had  the  name  of  Agdistis ;  snd  .« 
this,  according  to  Paussnrua,  Atya  was  boried.  Man- 
nert mskes  Dindymos  to  have  been  at  die  northers 
extremity  of  a  chain  of  moon  tains  known  by  the  name 
of  Olympus,  net  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  the 
mountain  named  Olympus  near  Prnsa  in  Bitfaynia,  not 
with  another  Olympus  in  Galatia,  on  which  the  Tolis- 
toboii  collected  their  forces  to  resist  the  proconsul 
Msnlius.  The  whole  march  of  the  Roman  army,  si 
described  by  Livy.  shows  that  the  rest-mentioned 
mountain  lay  about  ten  geographical  miles  northwest 
of  Ancyra.  The  goddess  Cybele  was  worshipped  at 
Pessinus  and  on  Mount  Dindymua,  and  hence  was 
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tilled  IMniymine.  (Manner!,  Awe.  Geogr.',  vol.  6, 
J,  63.) — II.  A  mountain  in  the  iaJand  of  Cyzicas,  and 
OTwhanging  the  city.  It  had  on  ita  aominit  a  temple, 
aid  to  bare  been  erected  by  the  Argonauts  in  honour 
ofCvbele.    {S/rnio,  S7S.) 

Dinii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonenaia,  and  the  cap- 
ital of  the  Bodiontici.  Ita  name  ia  aaid  to  be  of  Cel- 
tic origin,  being  derived  from  dm,  wafer,  and  is.  hot, 
to  called  from  the  thermal  waters  at  the  distance  of  a 
quarter  of  a  league  from  it.  It  is  now  Digne,  (Com- 
pare Maxntrt,  Oeegr.,  vol.  2  p.  106.) 

DiNOtitiTKs,  a  very  celebrated  Macedonian  archi- 
tect, who  offered  to  cut  Mount  Athoa  into  a  statue  of 
Alexander.  ( Fid.  Athoa,  at  the  cloee  of  the  article.) 
The  monarch  took  him  to  Egypt,  and  employed  him  in 
several  works  of  art.  Ptolemy  Philadelphia  directed 
tarn  to  construct  a  temple  for  his  queen  Arainoe,  after 
her  death ;  and  the  intention  waa  to  have  the  ceiling  of 
loadstone,  and  the  statue  of  iron,  in  order  that  thelet- 
ler  might  appear  to  bo  suspended  in  the- air.  The 
death  of  the  artist  himself  frustrated  the  undertaking. 
(Pray,  34,  14.) 

DixusTtiTes,  a  famous  mathematician  of  the  Pla- 
tonic school,  the  brother  of  Menechares,  and  disciple 
of  Plato.  Pursuing  the  steps  of  hie  brother,  who  am- 
plified the  theory  of  the  conic  sections,  Dinoetrates  is 
aaid  to  have  made  many  mathematical  discoveries ; 
but  he  ia  particularly  distinguished  as  the  inventor  of 
the  jitsirKra.  Montucla,  however,  observes,  that 
there  is  some  reason  for  ascribing  the  original  inven- 
tion of  this  eunre  to  Hippiaa  of  Elea,  an  ingenious  phi- 
losopher and  geometer  contemporary  with  Socrates. 
(Produs,  Comment,  m  EueL,  3,  i.—Papptu,  ColL 
MtU..4,frm,.ti.) 

CiocLii,  a  town  of  Dalmatia,  the  birthplace,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  Ita  ruins 
are  near  the  modem  Narcnza.. 

DiocLmmopdLis,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  called  so 
in  honour  of  Dioclesian,  and  supposed  by  Manner! 
(Geegr.,  vol.  7,  p.  479)  to  have  been  identical  with 
Pefla. 

DiocLrnixcs.  Caios  Valerius  Jovtus,  a  cele- 
brated Roman  emperor,  born  of  an  obscure  family  ia 
Dalmatia,  at  the  town  of  Dioclea  or  Doclea,  from 
which  town  be  derived  bis  first  name,  which  was 
probably  Doclea,  afterward  lengthened  to  the  more 
harmonious  Greek  form  of  Dioclea,  and  at  length, 
after  his  accession  to  the  empire,  to  the  Roman  form 
of  Diocleti&nus.  He  likewise,  on  this  occasion,  as- 
sumed the  patrician  name  of  Valerius.  Some,  how- 
ever, make  him  to  nave  been  born  at  Salona.  Hie 
birth  year  also  i»  differently  given.  The  common 
account  says  245  A.D.,  but  other  statements  make 
bin  tea  years  older.  He  waa  first  a  common  soldier, 
and  by  merit  and  success  gradually  rose  to  rank.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  career,  and  while  be  occu- 
pied some  inferior  post,  it  is  aaid  that  a  Druidess, 
io  whose  bouse  he  lodged,  upbraided  him  with  covet- 
Msoets,  to  whom  he  jocosely  replied,  "I  shall  be 
store  generous  when  I  am  emperor."  "  You  are  jo- 
king,'' replied  the  Druidess ;  "  but  I  tell  you,  ia  good 
earnest,  that  you  will  attain  to  the  empire  after  yon 
have  killed  a  boar."  Thia  circumstance  is  said  to 
lane  occurred  in  the  city  of  Tongres,  and  present  bish- 
opric of  huge. — Dioclesian  served  in  Gaol,  in  Moesia, 
under  Probus,  and  was  present  at  the  campaign  against 
the  Persians,  when  Cams  perished  in  so  mysterious  a 
manner.  He  commanded  the  household  or  imperial 
body-guard  when  young  Numerianue,  the  son  of  Ca- 
ns, was  secretly  put  to  death  by  A  per,  his  father-in- 
law,  while  travelling  in  a  close  litter  on  account  of  iU- 
neas,  on  the  return  of  the  army  from  Persia,  The 
death  of  Xumerianus  being  discovered,  after  several 
days,  by  the  soldiers,  near  Obalcedon,  they  arrested 
A  per,  and  proclaimed  Dioclesian  emperor,  who,  ad- 
dressing  the  army  from  bis  tribcxal  in  the  camp, 


protested  bis  innocence  of  the  death  of  Numerianns, 
and  then,  upbraiding  Aper  for  the  crime,  plunged  ins 
sword  into  bis  body.  The  new  emperor  observed  to 
a  friend  that  he  bad  now  "  killed  the  boar,"  punning 
on  the  word  Aper,  which  means  a  boar,  and  alluding 
to  the  prediction  of  the  Druidess.  Dioclesian,  in  fact, 
self-composed  and  strong-minded  in  other  respects, 
was  all  his  life  an  anzioua  believer  in  divination,  which 
superstition  led  bim  probahly  to  inflict  summary  pun- 
ishment upon  Aper  with  his  own  hands.  He  made 
bis  solemn  entry  into  Nicomedia  in  September,  284 
A.D ,  and  afterward  chose  this  town  for  bis  favourite 
residence.  Carinus,  the  other  son  of  Cams,  having 
collected  a  force  to  oppose  Dioclesian,  the  two  armies 
met  at  Margium  in  Mossia,  where  the  soldiers  of  Cari- 
nas had  the  advantage  at  first,  but  Carinus  himself 
having  been  slain  by  one  of  hia  own  officers,  both  ar- 
mies joined  in  acknowledging  Dioclesian  emperor, 
A.  D.  885.  Dioclesian  was  generous  after  his  victory, 
and,  contrary  to  the  common  practice,  there  were  no 
executions,  proscriptions,  or  confiscations  of  property  ; 
he  even  retained  most  of  the  officers  of  Carinus  in 
their  places.  Dioclesian,  on  assuming  the  imperial 
power,  found  the  empire  assailed  in  various  quarters, 
but  his  talents  and  energy  soon  succeeded  in  counter- 
acting these  evils.  In  the  year  286,  he  chose  his  old 
friend  Maximian,  a  brave,  but  rude  and  uncultivated 
soldier,  as  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  and  it  ia  to 
the  credit  of  both  that  the  latter  continued  ever  after 
faithful  to  Dioclesian,  and  willing  to  follow  his  advice. 
Maximian  was  stationed  in  Gaul,  and  on  the  German 
frontier,  to  repel  invasion  ;  Dioclesian  resided  chiefly 
in  the  East,  to  watch  the  Persians,  though  he  appears 
to  have  visited  Rome  in  the  early  part  of  bis  reign. 
After-  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  Dioclesian  thought  it 
necessary,  in  consequence  of  invasions  and  revolts  in 
different  parts  of  the  empire,  to  increase  the  number 
of  bis  colleagues.  On  the  1st  March,  292,  or,  accord- 
ing to  some,  291,  be  appointed  Galeriua  a  Cesar,  and 
Maximian,  at  the  same  time,  adopted,  on  hia  part. 
Constant  ius  Cblorus.  The  two  Cesar*  repudiated 
their  respective  wives ;  Galeriua  married  Valeria,  Dio- 
clesian'a  daughter,  and  Constantius  married  Theodora, 
dsugbter  of  Maximian.  The  two  Cassara  remained 
subordinate  to  the  two  Augusti,  though  each  of  the 
four  was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  a  part  oi 
the  empire.  Dioclesian  kept  to  himself  Asia  and 
Egypt;  Maximian  bad  Italy  and  Africa;  Galeriua, 
Thrace  and  Illyricum;  and  Constantius,  Gaul  and 
Spain.  But  it  was  rather  an  administrative  than  a 
political  division.  At  the  bead  of  the  edicts  of  each 
prince  were  put  the  names  of  all  four,  beginning  with 
that  of  Dioclesian.  Dioclesian  resorted  to  this  ar- 
rangement probably  aa  muoh  for  reasons  of  internal  as 
of  external  policy.  By  fixing  upon  four  colleagues, 
one  in  each  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  empire,  each 
having  his  army,  and  all  mutually  checking  one  an- 
other, Dioclesian  put  a  atop  to  military  insolence  and 
anarchy.  The  empire  was  no  longer  put  up  for  sale ; 
this  immediate  and  intolerable  evil  was  effectually, 
cured,  though  another  danger  remained,  that  of  dis- 
putes and  wan  between  the  various  sharers  of  the  im- 
perial power;  still  it  waa  a  smail  danger,  and  one 
which  did  not  manifest  itself  so  long  as  Dioclesian  re- 
mained at  the  helm.  'Writers  have  been  very  free  oi 
their  cenaure  upon  thia  emperor,  for  parcelling,  as  they 
call  it,  the  empire  ;  but  this  waa  the  only  chance  there 
waa  of  preventing  its  crumbling  to  pieces.  Italy  and 
Rome,  in  particular,  lost  by  the  change  :  they  no  long- 
er monopolized  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  world; 
but  the  other  provinces  gained  by  this.— The  new 
Canars  justified  Dioclesian'a  expectations.  Success- 
ful ware  were  waged  in  different  quarters  of  the  em- 
pire; and  though  Galeriua  at  first,  met  with  a  defeat 
from  Narees,  king  of  Persia,  yet,  in  the  following 
year,  he  gave  the  Persians  a  terrible  overthrow.  Nat- 
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M  sued  for  peace,  which  wu  granted  by  Diocletian, 
•a  condition  of  the  Persians  giving  op  sJl  the  territory 
en  the  right  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris.  This 
peace  waa  concluded  in  897,  and  lasted  forty  years. 
At  the  same  time,  Dioclesian  marched  into  Egypt 
against  Acbitueus,  whom  he  besieged  in  Alexaudrea, 
waich  he  took  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  when  the 
usurper  and  his  chief  adherents  were  put  to  death. 
Dioclesian  is  said  to  have  behaved  on  this  occasion 
with  unusual  sternness,  several  towns  of  Egypt,  among 
others  Busiris  and  Coptoa,  being  destroyed.  For 
several  years  after  this  the  empire  enjoyed  repose,  and 
Dioclesian  and  his  colleagues  were  chiefly  employed 
in  framing  laws  and  administrative  regulations,  and  in 
constructing  forte  on  the  frontiers.  Dioclesian  kept 
■  splendid  court  at  Nicomedia,  which  town  be  em- 
bellished with  numerous  structures.  He,  or  rather 
Maximian  by  his  order,  caused  the  magnificent  Ther- 
mal at  Rome  to  be  built,  the  remains  of  which  still 
bear  Diocletian's  name,  and  which  contained,  besides 
the  hatha,  a  library,  a  museum,  and  other  establish- 
ments.— In  February,  303,  Dioclesian  issued  an  edict 
against  the  Christians,  ordering  their  churches  to  be 
pulled  down,  their  sacred  books  to  be  burned,  and  all 
Christians  to  be  dismissed  from  offices  civil  or  military ; 
with  other  penalties,  exclusive,  however,  of  dead). 
Various  causes  have  been  assigned  for  this  measure. 
It  is  known  that  Oaleriue  had  alwaya  been  hostile  to 
the  Christiana,  while  Dioclesian  had  openly  favoured 
them,  and  bad  employed  them  in  bis  armies  and  about 
his  person,  end  Euscbius  speaks  of  the  prosperity,  se- 
curity, and  protection  which  they  enjoyed  under  bis 
reign.  They  had  churches  in  most  towns,  and  one 
at  Nicomedia,  in  particular,  under  the  eye  of  the  em- 
peror. Just  before  the  edict  waa  issued,  Gslerios  had 
repaired  to  Nicomedia  to  induce  Dioclesian  to  pre 
scribe  the  Christiana.  He  filled  the  emperor's  mind 
with  reports  of  conspiracies  and  seditions,  and,  aided 
by  the  artifices  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  was  at  last 
bat  too  successful.  The  barbarities  that  followed 
upon  the  issuing  of  the  edict  above  referred  to  are 
utterly  inconceivable.  Malicious  ingenuity  was  racked 
to  the  utmost  to  device  tortures  for  the  persecuted  fol- 
lowers of  Jesus.  For  the  space  of  ten  years  did  this 
persecution  rage  with  scarcely  mitigated  honors ;  and 
such  multitudes  were  massacred  in  all  parte  of  the 
umpire,  that  at  last  the  imperial  murderers  ventured 
to  erect  a  triumphal  column,  bearing  the  barbarously 
boastful,  yet  false,  inscription,  that  they  had  extin- 
guished  the  Christian  name  and  superstition,  and  re- 
stored the  worship  of  the  gods  to  its  former  purity  and 
splendour.  This  waa  the  lest  persecution  under  the 
Roman  empire,  and  it  has  been  called  by  the  name  of 
Dioclesian.  But,  as  the  persecution  raged  with  moat 
fury  in  the  provinces  subject  to  the  rule  of  Gslerius, 
and  as  he  continued  it  for  several  veers  after  Dio- 
clesisn'e  abdication,  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
celled  the  Galerian  persecution. — In  November,  303, 
Dioclesian  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  and  Maximian 
enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  followed  by  festive 
games.  This  waa  the  last  triumph  that  Rome  saw. 
The  populace  of  that  city  complained  of  the  economy 
of  Dioclesian  on  that  occasion,  and  so  offended  him  by 
their  jibes  and  sarcasms,  that  be  left  Rome  abruptly, 
in  the  month  of  December,  in  vera  cold  weather.  A 
long  illness  ensued,  which  confined  him  at  Nicomedia ; 
and,  soon  after  his  recovery,  he  wss  visited  by  Gslerius, 
who  persuaded  and  almost  forced  him  to  abdicate. 
According  to  others,  however,  Dioclesian  did  it  spon- 
taneously. Setting  off  for  Salona,  in  DsJjsstie,  he 
buik  himself,  near  this  place,  an  extensive  palace  by 
the  seashore,  m  vrhien  he  lived  for  the  rest  at  his  life, 
respected  by  the  other  emperors,  without  cares  and 
without  regret.  At  the  seme  tine  that  Dioclesian  ab- 
dicated at  Nicomedia,  Maximian,  according  to  an 
agreement  between  them,  performed  a 
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ny  at  Milan.  Maximian  retired  to  bia  seat  ig  Lacuna 
but,  not  being  endowed  with  the  firmness  of  Diocletiu, 
he  tried  some  time  after  to  recover  his  former  power, 
and  wrote  to  his  old  colleague  to  induce  him  to  do  lbs 
same.  "  Were  you  but  to  come  to  Salons,"  answer- 
ed Dioclesian,  "  and  see  the  vegetables  which  I  rtiss 
in  my  garden  with  my  own  hands,  you  would  no  loss- 
er  talk  to  me  of  empire."  Dioclesian  died  in  in, 
surviving  his  abdication  about  nine  years.-— He  ruts 
among  the  moat  distinguished  emperors  of  Rome ;  ha 
reign  of  twenty-one  years  being,  upon  the  whole,  pros, 
perous  for  the  empire  and  creditable  to  the  Roman 
name.  He  was  severe,  but  not  wantonly  cruel,  sal 
wa  ought  to  remember  that  mercy  waa  not  a  Roots 
virtue.  Hie  conduct  after  hie  abdication  shows  that 
his  was  no  common  mind.  The  chief  charge  against 
him  is  his  haughtiness  in  introducing  lbs  Oriental  cs> 
emooial  of  prostration  into  the  Roman  court.  The 
Christian  writers,  and  especially  Laeunuoe,  bars  em- 
ken  unfavourably  of  him  ;  but  Lactantius  cannot  hi 
implicitly  trusted.  (Eutrop.,  9,  19,  ifyf  — Aurd. 
Via.,  39. — Vopitc.  Conn.,  16. — Patug  Manx.— 
Lacuna.,  it  mart,  ftrtec.,  8,  et  18.— Euteb.,  Yi 
Const.,  c.  18,  Ac.) 

Diooeaes,  I.  sn  historian,  anrnamed  Siculut.be- 
cause  born  st  Agyrtum  in  Sicily,  and  the  contsmps- 
rary  of  Julius  Caear  and  Augustus.    Our  principtl 
data  for  the  events  of  hie  life  are  derived  from  his  owe 
work.    In  early  life  be  travelled  into  Asia,  Africa,  sal 
Europe,  and  on  bis  return  established  himself  at  Rome, 
where  he  publiahed  s  general  biatory,  in  forty  books, 
under  the  title  of  Bi&tocVpr*  loropuai,  or  UitUmai  ' 
Library.    To  this  labour  be  consecrated  thirty  yew 
of  bis  life.    The  history  comprehended  a  period  si 
1138  yean,  besides  the  time  preceding  the  Troju 
war,  and  waa  carried  down  to  the  end  of  Cwasr's  Gil- 
lie war.    Hie  work  was  written  after  the  death  of  Ce- 
sar. The  first  six  books  were  devoted  to  the  rabulou 
history  anterior  to  the  war  of  Troy,  and  of  these,  the 
three  former  to  the  antiquities  of  barbarian  stales,  da 
three  latter  to  the  archeology  of  the  Greeks.  But  us 
historian,  though  treating  of  the  fabulous  history  of  tat 
barbarians  in  the  first  three  books,  enters  into  sa  st- 
count  of  their  manners  and  uaagee,  and  carries  does 
the  history  of  these  nations  to  a  point  of  time  potteiia 
to  the  Trojan  war ;  tana,  in  the  firat  book,  he  girts  t 
sketch  of  Egyptian  history  from  the  reign  of  Mem 
to  Amssis.  In  the  eleven  fottowins  books  he  detailed 
the  different  evente  which  happened  between  ths  Tra- 
jan war  and  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great;  and  1st 
remaining  twenty,  three  books  contained  the  history  of 
the  world  down  to  die  Gallic  war  and  the  conquest 
of  Britain.    We  have  only  a  email  part  remaionwef 
this  vast  compilation,  namely,  the  first  five  books,  tea 
from  the  11th  to  the  80th,  both  inclusive,  and  finally 
fragments  of  the  other  books  from  the  8th  to  the  1«» 
inclusive,  and  also  of  the  last  twenty.   These  resets! 
portions  we  owe  to  Euaebioe,  to  John  Malala,  Srofd- 
lua,  and  other  writers  ef  the  lower  empire,  who  dim 
sited  them  in  the  course  of  chair  works ;  but,  abort 
all,  to  the  authors  of  the  "  Extracts  respecting  En> 
bassies,"  and  of  the  "  Extracts  respecting  Virtues  isi 
Vices."   We  are  indebted  also  for  a  part  of  then  to 
the  patriarch  Photius,  who  has  inserted  in  his  Mjris- 
biblen  extracts  from  several  of  the  books,  from  ths 
81st  to  the  83d,  and  from  the  36th  to  the  38th  sod 
40th.    Important  additions  have  also  recently  bees 
made  from  MSS.  in  the  Vatican  Library.  (Aaiegudi 
the  sources  whence  Diodorus  drew  the  material*  ■ 
hie  work,  consult  the  dissertation  of  Heyne,  "  Dt  /eat 
uW  hut.  DMtri,"  prefixed  to  the  Bipout  edition  >- 
A  great  advantage  possessed  by  Diodorus  over  wa* 
of  the  ancient  historians,  is  baa  indicating  the  order  a) 
time  :  though  it  must  be  acknowledged,  at  the  ssisi 
tuaa,  that  sue  chronology  offers  occasional  ddficaruea 
and  often  needs  reducing.    Diodorus,  who  wrote  si 
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Borne,  and  at  a  period  when  the  dominion  of  this 
utr  extended  over  the  greatest  pan  of  ibe  civilized 
arrld,  arranges  his  narrative  in  accordance  with  the 
Roman  calendar  and  consular  fasti :  be  frequently 
adds  the  namea  of  the  Athenian  archona  that  were 
contemporaneous.    Now,  at  the  time  whan  he  wrote, 
lie  consuls  entered  on  their  office  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
ata, whereas,  after  the  adoption  of  the  cycle  of  Me- 
lon, B.C.  408, the  Athenian  arcboos  commenced  their 
terms  steal  the  middle  of  the  year.    Diodorua,  how- 
'iwr,  limiu  himself  to  the  mention  of  those  archona 
last  entered  upon  their  duties  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
•elar  year,  which  forma  the  basis  of  his  chronology  : 
dun,  the  areata  which  took  place  during  the  first  six 
■oaths  of  a  year,  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  arc  boo 
■ninoned  by  him  in  the  preceding  year.   Nor  is  this 
all;  the  darauoa  of  the  consulship  was  that  of  the  Ro- 
aun  year,  which,  from  a  Tory  early  period,  waa  made 
ft  consist  of  385  daya;  while  the  duration  of  the  ar- 
choruhip  remained  for  a  long  time  subject  to  the  ir- 
nguiarity  of  the  Athenian  calendar  and  yean,  the  lat- 
ter being  sometimes  864  daya,  at  ether  times  384. 
Thus,  to  eke  only  a  single  instance,  Diodorua  places 
Ibe  death  ef  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  4th  year  of  the 
113th  Olympiad,  a  period  with  which  the  namea  of  the 
consuls  also  abdicated  by  him  folly  agree ;  whereas,  by 
the  bum  of  the  archon,  he  makes  it  M  be  das  follow- 
ing year,  the  1st  of  the  114th  Olympiad.  (Compare 
Ood.  &c,  17,  U3.—A**aUi  da  Lagiie*,  par  M. 
faampalnai  Kgtat,  vol.  1,  p.  364.)  We  mast  care- 
fully attend  to  lata  point  m  remodelling  the  chronology 
ef  Dicdoroa— With  regard  to  the  historical  value  of 
the  woik  itaelf,  and  the  merits  of  the  author,  the  most 
luacrapasl  optoione  have  been  entertained  by  modern 
•man  The  Spanish  achelar  Vivos  called  him  a 
■ere  mass ;  aud  Jean  Bodin  accused  him,  in  no 
sparing  terms,  of  ignorance  and  carelessness ;  while, 
» the  other  hand,  he  baa  been  defended  and  extolled 
by  many  eminent  critics  aa  an  accurate  and  able  wri. 
Hr.  The  principal  fault  of  Diodorua  seems  to  have 
seen  the  too  great  extent,  of  his  work.    It  waa  not 
possible  for  any  man  living  in  the  time  of  Augvatue  to 
■rite  an  aneicepUooabie  universal  history.  It  is  not, 
ihea,  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  Diodorua,  who  doea  net 
appear  lo  have  been  a  man  of  superior  abilities,  should 
an  fatten  into  a  number  of  particular  errors,  and 
shsoid  have  placed  toe  much  reliance  on  authorities 
ssaieuuiea  far  from  trustworthy.   Wherever  ha  apeaka 
nam  his  own  observations,  he  may,  perhaps,  generally 
be  relied  upon ;  bat  when  he  ia  compiling  from  the 
writings  of  others,  be  has  shown  Utile  judgment  in  the 
sdectien,  and  has,  in  many  cases,  proved  himself  in- 
capable of  discriminating  between  the  fabulous  and 
the  true.   We  moat  not  blame  him  far  having  given 
a  Greek  colouring  to  the  manners  of  other  nations 
which  he  describes,  for  it  was  the  common  practice  of 
Greek  writers  to  do  so,  and  be  baa  not  erred  ao  much 
in  this  respect  aa  Dionyaiua  of  Halieaxnaeaua.  We 
are  indebted  to  him,  moreover,  for  many  particulars 
which,  but  far  him,  we  should  never  have  known;  and 
we  most  regret  that  we  have  lost  the  last,  and  proba- 
wy  the  moat  valuable,  portion  of  hia  works,  aa  even 
by  the  fragments  of  tnem  which  remain  we  are  enabled, 
a  many  places,  to  correct  the  errors  of  Livy.  The 
style  of  Diedcsns,  though  not  very  pure  at  elegant,  is 
■lEciently  perspicuous,  and  presents  but  few  ifficul- 
nes,  except  where  the  M3S.  an  defective,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case    (8cm,  Hut.  Ik.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p. 
77,  to*.— Aietautr.  Bam.  dock.,  vol.  SJ,  p.  Utt,  ante 
S*7.)  The  beat  edition  of  Dfodorus  is  that  ef  Wee- 
aelmg,  AmH ,  2  vols,  {olio,  1746 ;  racial  ted  at  the 
Knout  praaa  in  11  vols,  ftvo,  1703,  with  di«  sanations 
by  Heyae,  and  notes  and  diapatatioas  by  Eyring.— U. 
A  native  of  Can,  and  disciple  of  the  Megaria  school. 
Be  was  a  great  adapt  in  that  species  ef  verbal  com- 
bat winch  prevailed  among  the  phuesopbers  «f  his  aect. 


It  is  said  thai  a  question  waa  proposed  to  him  in  hat 
presence  ef  Ptolemy  Sotex,  by  Stilpo,  one  of  bis  fw> 
ternity,  which  he  required  tans  to  answer,  and  on  this 
account  be  was  ridiculed  by  Ptolemy,  and  denomina- 
ted Chroma  (Xpovof).  Mortified  at  this  defeat,  ha 
wrote  a  book  on  the  question,  but  nevertheless  died  of 
vexation.  He  is  the  reputed  author  of  the  famoai 
aophiam  against  motion.  "  If  any  body  be  moved,  it 
ia  moved  either  in  the  place  where  it  is,  or  in  a  pate* 
where  it  ia  not,  for  nothing  can  act  or  suffer  whew 
it  ia  not,  and  therefore  there  ia  no  auch  thing  aa  mo 
tion."  Diodorua  was  suitably  rewarded  for  this  brill 
iant  discovery ;  having  dislocated  his  shoulder,  tin 
surgeon  who  waa  aent  for  kept  bun  for  some  time  it 
torture,  whoa  he  proved  from  the  philosopher's  owe 
mode  of  reasoning  that  the  bone  could  not  bant 
moved  out  of  ita  place.  (SckM,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vet 
3,  p.  363.) — III.  A  peripatetic  philosopher,  with  whom 
the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  peripatetic  achaal 
terminated.  He  was  a  native  ef  Tyre,  and  a  pupil 
of  Crilolaue.  Mention  is  often  made  of  him  in  the 
selections  of  Stobeua,  and  also  in  the  works  of  Cice- 
ro. Tba  sovereign  good,  according  to  Dwdorus,  was 
lo  live  in  a  becoming  manner,  free  from  toil  and  care, 
to  afio^Brrru(  xai  xoAuf  (r/v,  or,  eecars  omni  moletHa 
cum  homauut,  as  Cicero  eipreaaea  it.  (Acad.,  B,  49.) 
—IV.  An  orator  and  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  ef 
Sard*.  He  was  euraanied  Zonae  (Zuvoc).  He  fought 
in  Asia,  and  waa  contemporaneous  with  Mitbradalaa 
the  Great,  againat  whom  he  was  charged  with  con- 
spiring. He  defended  himself  successfully.  Nine  ef 
hu  epigrams  reuain.  (Jacob*,  Catal.  Pott.  Epigram. 
n>  Atakol.,  vol.  a,  p.  888  —  Strab.,  6*7.)— V.  Another 
nattve  of  Saxdia,  who  wrote  historical  works,  odes,  and 
epigrams.  Strebo  apeaka  of  bun.  aa  subsequent  to  tint 
former,  and  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  hie  own, 
(Strab.,  637.)  We  have  one  of  his  epigrams  remain- 
ing.  (Jacob*,  I. «.) 

DtboBMsa,  I.  a  celebrated  Cynic  philosopher  of  jit- 
nope.  His  father,  whs  was  a  banker,  waa  convicted 
ef  debasing  the  public  coin,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  or,  according  to  another  account,  hia  fa- 
ther and  himself  were  charged  with  this  offence,  and 
the  former  waa  thrown  into  prison,  while  the  son  ea> 
eaped  from  the  city  and  came  to  Athena.  Here  ha 
attached  himself,  as  a  disciple,  to  Antialhenes,  who 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  Cynics.  Autisthenea  at  neat 
refused  to  admit  him  into  hia  house,  and  even  struck 
him  with  a  stick.  Diogenes  calmly  bore  the  rebuke, 
and  aaid.  Strike  me,  Antisthenea,  but  never  shall  yon 
find  a  stick  sufficiently  hard  to  remove  ma  from  your 
presence,  while  you  apeak  any  tains  worth  hearing. 
The  philosopher  was  so  much  pleased  with  this  reply, 
that  he  at  once  admitted  him  among  hia  scholars. 


Diogenes  perfectly  adopted  the  principles  and  i 
tar  of  hia  master.  Renouncing  every  other  object  of 
ambition,  he  determined  to  distinguish  himself  by  his 
contempt  of  riches  and  honours,  and  try  hia  indignation 
agaiast  luxury.  He  wore  a  coarse  cloak ;  earned  a 
wallet  and  a  staff;  nude  the  porticoes  and  other  pub- 
lic plaoea  %is  habitation ;  and  depended  upon  casual 
contributions  for  hia  daily  bread.  A  friend,  whom  he 
had  desired  to  procure  him  a  sell,  not  executing  his  order 
ao  soon  as  was  expected,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  a 
tub  or  large  vessel  in  the  Metroum.  It  ia  probable, 
however,  that  tins  was  only  a  temporary  expression  of 
indignation  and  contempt,  and  that  be  did  net  make  a 
tub  the  settled  place  of  hia  residence.  This  uunons 
tab  ia  indeed  celebrated  by  Juvenal ;  it  is  slso  ridiculed 
by  I.aeua,  and  mentioned  by  Seneca.  But  no  notice 
is  taken  of  ao  singular  a  circumstance  fay  other  ancanat 
writers  wbo  nave  mentioned  this  philosopher;  oat 
even  by  Epictetus,  who  discourses  at  large  concerning 
Diogenes,  and  relates  many  particulars  respecting  h£ 
manner  of  life.  It  may  therefore  be  questioned  wheth- 
er this  whole  story  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  an 
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varolii  tales  which  heve  been  invented  to  expose  the 
sect  of  the  Cynics  to  ridicule.  It  csanot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  Diogenes  practised  the  most  hardy  self- 
control  and  the  most  rigid  abstinence ;  exposing  him- 
self to  the  utmost  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  liv- 
ing upon  the  simplest  diet,  casually  supplied  by  the 
hand  of  charity.  In  his  old  sge,  sailing  to  J£gina, 
he  was  taken  by  pirates  and  carried  to  Urate,  where 
he  was  exposed  to  sale  in  the  public  market.  When 
the  auctioneer  asked  him  whst  he  could  do,  he  said, 
/  can  govern  men;  therefore  sell  me  to  one  who  wants 
a  matter.  Xeniades,  a  wealthy  Corinthian,  happen- 
ing at  that  instant  to  paas  by,  was  struck  with  the 
singularity  of  his  reply,  and  purchased  him.  On 
their  arrival  at  Corinth,  Xeniades  gave  him  his  free- 
dom, and  committed  to  him  the  education  of  his 
children  and  the  direction  of  bis  domestic  concerns. 
Diogenes  executed  this  trust  with  so  much  judgment 
and  fidelity,  that  Xeniades  used  to  say  that  the  gods 
had  sent  a  good  genius  to  his  house.  During  his  resi- 
dence si  Corinth,  the  interview  between  him  and  Al- 
exander is  said  to  have  taken  place.  Plutarch  relates, 
that  Alexander,  when  at  Corinth,  receiving  the  con- 
gratulations of  all  ranka  on  being  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  army  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Persians, 
missed  Diogenes  among  the  number,  with  whose  char- 
acter he  was  not  acquainted.  Curious  to  see  one  who 
had  given  so  signal  an  instance  of  his  haughty  inde- 
pendence of  spirit,  Alexander  went  in  search  of  him, 
and  found  him  aitting  in  his  tub  in  the  sun.  "  lam 
Alexander  the  Great,"  said  the  monarch ;  "and  I  am 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,"  replied  the  philosopher.  Alex- 
ander then  requested  tbst  he  would  inform  him  what 
service  he  could  render  him :  "  Stand  from  between 
me  and  the  sun,"  aaid  the  Cynic.  Alexander,  struck 
with  the  reply,  said  to  his  friends  who  were  ridiculing 
the  whimsical  singularity  of  the  philosopher,  "  If  I 
were  not  Alexander,  I  would  wish  to  be  Diogenes." 
Thia  story  is  too  good  to  be  omitted,  but  there  are  sev- 
eral circumstances  which  in  some  degree  diminish  its 
credibility.  It  supposes  Diogenes  to  have  lived  in  his 
lob  at  Corinth,  whereas  it  appears  that  he  lived  there 
in  the  house  of  Xeniades,  and  that,  if  he  ever  dwelt  in 
a  tub,  he  left  it  behind  bim  at  Athens.  Alexander, 
moreover,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  30  years  old,  and 
could  not  call  himself  Alexander  the  Great,  for  he  did 
not  receive  this  title  till  bis  Persian  and  Indian  expe- 
dition, after,  which  he  never  returned  to  Greece ;  yet 
the  whole  transaction  supposes  him  elated  with  the 
pride  of  conquest.- 'Diogenes,  probably,  was  visited 
by  Alexander,  when  the  Utter  held  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Greeks  at  Corinth,  and  was  received  by  him 
with  rudeness  and  incivility,  which  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  whole  story.  The  philosopher  at  this  time 
would  he  about  70  years  of  age. — Various  accounts 
are  given  concerning  the  manner  and  time  of  his  death. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  he  died  at  Corinth,  of 
mere  decay,  in  the  90th  year  of  hia  age,  and  in  the 
1 14th  Olympiad.  His  friends  contended  for  the  honour 
of  defraying  the  expenses  of  bis  funeral ;  but  the  ma- 
gistrates settled  the  dispute  by  ordering  him  an  inter- 
ment at  the  public  expense.  A  column  of  Parian 
marble,  terminated  by  the  figure  of  a  dog,  was  raised 
over  his  tomb.  His  fellow  townsmen  of  Sinope  also 
erected  brazen  statues  in  memory  of  the  philosopher. 
Diogenes  left  behind  him  no  system  of  philosophy. 
After  the  example  of  his  master,  he  was  more  atten- 
tive to  practical  than  theoretical  wisdom.  The  follow- 
ing are  a  few  of  the  particular  opinions  ascribed  to 
him.  He  thought  exercise  was  indispensable,  and 
able  to  effect  anything ;  that  there  were  two  kinds  of 
exercise,  one  of  the  mind,  the  other  of  the  body,  and 
that  one  of  these  was  of  no  value  without  the  other. 
By  the  cultivation  of  the  mind,  be  did  not  mean  the 
prosecution  of  any  science,  or  the  acquirement  of  any 
mental  accomplishment ;  all  such  things  he  considered 
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useless ;  but  he  intended  such  a  cultivation  if  the 
mind  aa  might  serve  to  bring  it  into  a  healthy  and  vir- 
tuous stale,  and  produce  upon  it  an  effect  analogous  Is 
that  which  exercise  produces  upon  (be  body.  Ha 
adopted  Plato's  doctrine,  that  there  should  tie  a  co» 
munity  of  wives  and  children ;  and  he  held,  with  las 
Dorian  lawgivers,  that  order  (koo/um;)  was  the  baais 
of  civil  government — The  freedom  of  remark  in  wbah 
Diogenea  indulged,  and  which  spsred  neither  the  riek 
and  powerful,  nor  even  the  religious  auperatiuom  of 
the  age,  gave  great  offence ;  and  the  consequents 
wss,  that  in  hia  private  life  he  Buffered  much  obloquy, 
and  was  made  the  subject  of  ludicrous  sod  disgrace, 
ful  calumny.    It  is  wholly  incredible,  that  a  man  who 
is  universally  celebrated  for  his  sobriety  sod  contempt 
of  pleasure,  aad  who,  for  his  vehement  indignities 
against  vice,  and  bis  bold  attempts  to  reform  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  has  bean  represented  by  some  of  the 
most  eminent  philosophers  as  one  endued  with  divmt 
wisdom,  should  bsve  been  capable  of  committing  the 
grossest  indecencies.    The  tale  which  is  related  of 
him  and  the  courtesan  Lais  is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
chronology,  for  Lais  must  have  been  fourscore  yean 
old,  and  Diogenes  seventy,  when  the  circumstance  is 
related  to  have  taken  puce.    The  truth  is,  we  ate 
chiefly  indebted  for  these  stories  to  Atheroma,  a  writer 
who  seems  to  have  ransacked  every  corner  of  antiqui- 
ty, and  of  his  own  invention  too,  for  tales  to  the  dis- 
credit of  philosophy.    (Diog.  Laerttus,  VH.  Diog.— 
Plutarch,  Apoptk— Enfield,  Hist.  Pkilos.,  vol.  I,  p. 
305,  seqq.y—ll.  A  native  of  Apollonia  in  Crete,  wai 
a  pupil  of  Anaximenea,  and  contemporary  with  Ami- 
agorss.    Sehleiermacber,  however,  who  is  followed  br 
Schanbach,  the  editor  of  the  fragments  of  Anaxago- 
ras,  affirms,  from  the  internal  evidence  of  the  fragments 
ef  the  two  philosophers,  thst  Diogenes  preceded  Anai- 
agoras.    But  Diogenea  might  have  written  before  An- 
axagorss,  and  yet  have  been  his  junior,  as  we  know 
was  the  case  with  Empedocles.    (Aristot.,  Mel.,  I,  J, 
p.  843,  A.)    Diogenes  followed  Ansximander  in  ma- 
king air  the  primal  element  of  all  things  ;  but  he  car- 
ried his  views  farther,  and  regarded  the  universe  as 
issuing  from  an  intelligent  principle,  by  which  it  was 
at  once  vivified  and  ordered,  •  rational  aa  well  as  sen- 
sitive soul,  but  still  without  recognising  any  distinction 
between  matter  and  mind.    Diogenea  wrote  «e»enl 
books  on  Cosmology  (?rep2  fooeus >.    The  fragments 
which  remain  have  been  recently  collected  and  edited 
by  Panxerbeiter.    (Diog.  Loan.,  9,  9  — Boyle,  Est. 
Diet.,  s.  v.—ScUatrmacher,  Mem.  Berlin.  Acal  far 
1818  — Pkilol.  Museum,  vol.  1.  p.  •».) — HI-  Uo> 
tins,  so  called  from  his  native  city,  Laertes  in  CUicav 
He  wrote  the  lives  of  the  philosophers,  in  ten  books, 
which  are  atill  extant.   The  period  when  he  lived  a 
not  exactly  known,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  beet 
during  the  reigns  of  Septimius  Severn*  and  Caracalla 
(Compare  Joists*,  ale  Serine.  But.  Phil.,  lib.  3,  e.  11. 
\  5.  seqq.)   Diogenes  ia  thought  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Epicurean  sect.    He  divides  all  the  Greek  philos- 
ophers into  two  classes ;  those  of  the  Ionic  and  those 
of  the  Italic  school.    He  derives  the  first  from  Aran- 
mender,  the  second  from  Pythagoras.    After  Socrates, 
he  dividea  the  Ionian  philosophers  into  three  branches: 
1st.  Plato  and  the  Academics,  down  to  Clitomachui: 
Sd.  the  Cynics  down  to  Chryaippus :  3d.  Aristotle  ini 
Theophrsstus.    The  aeries  of  Italic  philosophers  con- 
sists, after  Pythagoras,  of  the  following:  Telangea, 
Xenophanea,  Parmenides,  Zeno  of  Elea.  Leucippos, 
Democruue,  and  others  down  to  Epicurus.    The  fust 
seven  books  are  devoted  to  the  Ionic  philosophers ;  the 
last  three  treat  of  the  Italic  school. — The  work  of 
Dionysiua  is  a  crude  contribution  towards  the  history  of 
philosophy.    It  contains  a  brief  account  of  the  lives, 
doctrines,  and  sayings  of  most  persons  who  bsve  been 
cslled  philosophers  ;  and  though  the  author  is  svidenuy 
a  moat  unfit  person  for  the  task  which  be  imposes 
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apon  himself,  ana  Has  snown  very  little  jadgment  and 
discrimination  in  the  execution  of  it,  vet  th»  hook  is 
titremely  useful  aa  a  collection  of  facts,  which  we 
mild  not  hare  learned  from  any  other  quarter,  and  is 
entertaining aa  a  sort  of  ommana,  on  the  subject.  The 
article  on  Epicurus  is  valuable,  as  containing  some 
anginal  letters  of  that  philosopher,  which  comprise  a 
pretty  satisfactory  epitome  of  the  Epicurean  doctrines, 
and  are  very  useful  to  the  readers  of  Lucretius.  The 
best  editions  of  Diogenes  are,  that  of  Meibomian,  Amt., 
1632,  3  vols.  4 to,  and  thai  of  Hubtur,  lxpt ,  1838,  S 
nit.  8vo. 

Diomcdb.se  Insula.   Vtd.  Diomedis  Insula-.. 
Dionsoss,  son  of  Tydeus  and  Detphyle,  waa  king 
at  i£toua,  and  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs  in  the  Trojan  war,  ranking  next  to  Achilles  and 
Ajax.   Homer  represents  him  is  one  of  the  favourites 
of  Minerva,  and  ascribes  his  many  ecu  of  valour  to 
her  protecting  influence.    Among  his  exploits,  it  is 
recorded  of  him  that  he  engaged  in  single  combat 
with  Hector  and  iEneas;  that  he  wounded  Mars, 
tineas,  and  Venus ;  and  that,  in  concert  with  Ulysses, 
he  carried  off  the  bones  of  Rhesus,  and  the  palladi- 
um ;  and  procured  the  arrows  of  Philoctetee.  (Soph- 
ocles, however,  makes  Ulysses  to  have  been  aided 
in  this  last-mentioned  affair  by  Pyrrhus,  son  of  Achil- 
lea.)  Unmade  was  deprived  of  the  affection  of  his 
wife  jEgiaLe,  through  the  wrath  and  vengeance  of  Ve- 
nus, by  whose  influence,  during  bis  absence  at  the  war, 
she  had  become  attached  to  Cyllabarus,  the  son  of 
Sthenehis.   (Bat  consult  Heyne,  ad  Apollod-,  1. 8,  6, 
it  ad.  Hon.,  R,  5, 412.)   Diomede  was  so  afflicted  at 
the  enstiangeanent  of  jEgiale,  that  be  abandoned 
Greece,  and  settled  st  the  head  of  a  colony,  in  Magna 
Greets,  where  he  founded  s  city,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Argyripa  ;  and  married  a  daughter  of  Dau- 
nts, prince  of  the  country.    In  the  progress  of  hia 
voyage  to  Italy,  Diomede  was  shipwrecked  on  that  pert 
of  the  Ubyan  coast  which  was  under  the  sway  of  Ly- 
cos, who,  as  was  his  usage  towards  all  strangers,  seised 
and  confined  him.    He  was,  however,  liberated  by 
CaUirboe,  the  tyrant's  daughter,  who  became  so  en- 
amoured of  him,  that,  upon  his  quitting  the  African 
shores,  she)  put  herself  to  death.    Diomede,  according 
to  one  account,  died  in  Italy  at  a  very  advanced  age  ; 
while  another  legend  makes  him  to  have  been  slain  by 
his  father-in-law  Dannus.    (Tzetz.,  ad  Lycopkr.,  608, 
sees.)    Hie  companions  were  so  much  afflicted  by  his 
death  that  they  were  changed  into  birds.  Virgil,  how- 
ever, nukes  this  transformation  earlier  in  date,  and 
to  have  taken  place  daring  the  lifetime  of  Diomede. 
(&*.,  11,  S73.)   He  seems  to  hsve  followed  the  tra- 
dition recorded  by  Ovid  (Met.,  14,  467),  that  Agnon, 
one  of  Diomede's  companions  in  bis  voyage  from 
Troy,  moulted  Venus  with  contemptuous  language, 
and  that  the  goddess,  in  revenge,  transformed  not  only 
Agnon,  but  many  others  of  Diomede's  followers  into 
birds.    These  birds,  according  to  Ovid,  resembled 
swans  ;  they  chiefly  frequented  some  neighbouring 
islands  in  the  Adriatic,  and  were  noted  for  their  fond- 
ness for  Greeks,  and  their  aversion  towards  the  natives 
rf  any  otbei  country.   (Vid.  Diomedis  Insula  — Con- 
sult Heyne,  Excurt ,  1,  ad  JEn.,  11.  and  Lord  Bacon' m 
Fables  of  the  Ancient*,  fab.  xviii.) — II.  A  king  of  the 
B  intones,  in  Thrace,  son  of  Mars  and  Gyrene.  His 
mares  fed  on  human  flesh.    Hercules  sailed  to  this 
quarter,  having  been  ordered,  aa  hia  eighth  labour,  to 
Wing  these  mares  to  Mycenae.    The  hero  overcame 
the  grooms  of  Diomede,  and  led  the  mares  to  the  sea. 
The  Bistones  pursued  with  arms.    Heresies,  leaving 
the  mare*  in  charge  of  Abderus,  one  of  his  compan- 
ions, went  to  engage  the  foe.    Meantime  the  mares 
tore  their  keeper  to  pieces ;  and  the  hero,  having  de- 
feated the  Bistones  and  slain  Diomede.  built  a  city  by 
the  tomb  of  Abderus,  which  he  called  Abdera  after 
Hercules  brought  the  mares  to .  Eurystheuo, 


who  turned  them  loose ;  and  they  strayed  on  to  Mount 
Olympus,  where  they  were  destroyed  by  the  wild 
besots.  (Apollod,  3,  6,  Heyne,  adloc)  Another 
account  makes  Hercules  to  bave  given  Diomede  to  be 
devoured  by  bis  own  mares ;  and  Eurysiheus  to  have 
consecrated  them  to  Juno.    (Diod.  Sic  ,  4,  15.) 

Dioncms  Insula,  certain  small  islands  up  posits 
the  Sinus  Unas,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
coast  of  Apulia.  They  are  celebrated  in  mythology 
aa  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  transformation  of 
Diomede's  companions  into  birds.    (Fid.  Diomedes 

I.  ,  towards  the  close  of  the  article  )  (Arittot ,  de  Mi- 
rab.— Lycopkr.,  Alex.,  v.  m.—Otid,  Met.,  14, 457.) 
Ancient  writers  differ  as  to  their  number.  Strobe 
(384)  recognises  two ;  whereof  one  was  inhabited,  the 
other  deserted.  This  is  also  the  account  of  Pliny  (8, 
36,  and  10,  44),  who  states,  that  one  was  called  Dio- 
medea,  and  the  other  Teutria.  Ptolemy,  however, 
reckons  five,  which  ia  said  to  be  the  correct  number, 
if  we  include  in  the  group  three  barren  rocks,  which 
scarce  deserve  the  name  of  islands.  The  island  to 
which  Pliny  gives  the  name  of  Diomedes  appears  to 
have  also  borne  the  appellation  of  Tremitus,  as  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  (Ann.,  4.  71),  who  informs  us  that 
it  was  the  spot  to  which  Augustus  removed  his  aban- 
doned daughter  Jnlia,  and  where  she  terminated  a  life 
of  infamy.  Of  these  islands,  the  largest  is  now  called 
As/a  San  Domino,  the  other  5.  Ificolo.  (RonunulH, 
vol.  3,  p.  306.— Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  9,  p.  376.) 

Dioh,  I.  sn  illustrious  inhabitant  of  Syracuse,  who, 
deriving  an  ample  Inheritance  from  his  father  Hipps- 
rinus,  become  s  disciple  of  Plato,  invited  to  the  court 
of  Syracuse  by  the  elder  Dionysius.  In  consequence 
of  the  instructions  of  hia  master,  he  escaped  being  in- 
fected with  the  licentiousness  of  the  capital,  and  be 
shared  with  his  preceptor,  at  a  subsequent  period,  ia 
the  persecutions  inflicted  by  the  son  and  successes 
of  the  tyrant.  He  woo  nearly  connected  with  Diony- 
sius by  having  married  bis  daughter,  and  by  his  sis- 
ter being  one  of  his  wives ;  and  he  woo  also  much 
esteemed  by  him,  so  as  to  be  employed  on  several  em- 
bassies. At  the  accession  of  the  younger  Dionysius. 
Plato  was  again,  at  Dion's  request,  invited  to  Syn 
euse.  In  order,  however,  to  counteract  his  influence, 
the  courtiers  obtained  the  recall  of  Phihstos,  s  man 
notorious  for  his  adherence  to  arbitrary  principles. 
This  faction  determined  to  supplant  Dion,  snd  svsiled 
themselves  of  a  reel  or  supposititious  letter  to  fix  on 
him  the  charge  of  treason.  Dion,  precluded  from  de- 
fence, wss  transported  to  Italy,  and  from  thence  pro- 
ceeded to  Greece,  where  he  waa  received  with  great 
honour.  Dionysius  became  jealous  of  his  popularity 
in  Greece,  especially  at  Athena,  stopped  his  remit- 
tances, confiscated  his  estates,  and  compelled  his  wife, 
who  hod  been  left  at  Syracuse  ss  sn  hostage,  to  marry 
another  person.  Dion,  incensed  at  this  treatment,  de- 
termined to  expel  the  tyrant.  Plato  resisted  bis  inten- 
tions ;  but,  encouraged  by  other  friends,  he  assembled 
a  body  of  troops,  and  with  a  amall  force  sailed  to  Si- 
cily, took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Dionysius  ia 
Italy,  and  freed  the  people  from  his  control.  Dionysius 
returned,  but,  after  some  conflicts,  wss  compelled  to 
escape  to  Italy.  The  austere  and  philosophic  man- 
ners of  Dion,  however,  soon  lost  him  the  favour  of  hit 
fickle  countrymen,  and  he  was  supplanted  by  Hera- 
clides,  a  Syracnssn  exile,  and  obliged  to  moke  hia  re- 
treat to  Leontini.  He  afterward  regained  the  ascend* 
ancy,  and  in  a  rash  moment  caused  Heraclides  to  be 
assassinated.  This  robbed  him  ever  after  of  his  peace 
of  mind.  An  Athenian,  an  intimate  friend,  formed  a 
conspiracy  against  his  hfe,  snd  Dion  was  assassinated 
in  the  55th  year  of  bis  age,  B.C.  864.  His  death  waa 
universally  lamented  by  the  8yracusans,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  raised  to  his  memory.  (Diod.  Sic.,  16,  6 
eeqy.—Plut.,  Vit.  Dim.— Corn.  Nep.,  Vit.  Dion.}— 

II.  Cassius  Cocceianus,  son  of  Cassius  Apronianua, 
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•  Roman  senator,  wu  bom  A.D.  166,  in  Bithynia. 
His  true  nun*  wu  Caasius,  but  he  aeeumed  the  othei 
two  names,  as  being  descended  on  the  mother's  side 
atom  Dion  Chrysoatom.  Thus,  though  be  wss  on  bis 
Bobber's  side  of  Greek  descent,  and  though,  in  his 
writings,  ho  adopted  the  tbea  prevailing  language  of 
his  ustive  province,  namely,  the  Greek,  ne  must  nev- 
ertbelesp  be  considered  as  a  Roman.  Bio  Caasius 
paased  the  greater  part  of  bis  life  iu  public  employ- 
menu.  He  was  a  senator  under  Commodus ;  governor 
of  Smyrna  after  the  death  of  Septknioa  Sevens ;  for  he 
had  displeased  this  monarch,  and  held  no  office,  con- 
sequently, during  the  We  of  ike  latter ;  end  afterward 
consul,  as  slso  proconsul  in  Africa  and  Pannonia.  Al- 
exander Sevens  entertained  the  highest  esteem  for 
him,  and  made  him  consul  for  the  second  lime,  with 
ounself,  though  the  pratoriao  guards,  irritated  against 
him  on  account  of  bis  severity,  had  demanded  his  life. 
When  advanced  in  years,  as  returned  to  bis  native 
ueuntry.  Dion  published  a  Rooms  history,  in  eighty 
hooka,  the  fruit  of  his  researches  and  labours  for  the 
apace  of  twenty-two  years.  It  embraced  a  period  of 
988  years,  extending  mom.  the  arrival  of  ./Eneas  in 
Italy,  and  the  subsequent  founding  of  Rome,  to  A.D. 
320.  Down  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caeaar,  be  only 
gives  a  summary  of  events ;  after  ibis,  he  enters  some- 
what more  into  details ;  and  from  the  tine  of  Com- 
modus he  is  very  circumstantial  in  relating  what  passed 
nnder  his  own  eyes.  Wo  have  fragments  remaining  of 
the  first  36  books :  but  there  is  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  35th  book,  on  the  war  of  Lucullus  against  Mith- 
radates,  and  of  the  36th,  on  the  war  with  the  pirates,  and 
the  expedition  of  Pompey  against  the  King  of  Pontns. 
Toe  books  that  follow,  to  the  54th  inclusive,  are  nearly 
all  entire:  they  comprehend  a  period  from  B.C.  65  to 
B-C.  m,  or  from  the  eastern  campaign  of  Pompey,  and 
the  death  of  Mitbradaiea,  to  the  death  of  Agrippa.  The 
65th  book  has  a  considerable  gap  in  it.  The  6Cth  to  the 
60th,  both,  included,  which  comprehend  the  period  from 
A.D.  9to  A.D.  64,  are  complete,  and  contain  the  events 
from  the  defeat  of  Varus  in  Germany  to  the  reign  of 
GUudjua.  Of  the  following  20  booke  we  have  only 
fragments,  and  the  meager  abridgment  of  Xipbiunaa. 
The  80th  or  last  book  comprehends  the  period  from 
A.D.  233  to  A.D.  839,  in  the  reujn  of  Alexander 
Severua.  The  abridgment  of  XiphUinus,  ss  now  ox- 
taal,  commences  with  the  35th,  and  continues  to  the 
end  of  the  80th  book.  It  is  a  very  indifferent  per- 
formance, and  was  made  by  order  of  the  Emperor 
Michael  Duces :  the  a,bbre.viator,  XiphUinus,  waa  a 
monk  of  the  eleventh  century. — The  fragments  of  the 
first  36  books,  as  now  collected,  ace  of  three  kinds. 
1.  Fragment*  VaUfituut:  such  aa  were  dispersed 
throughout  various  writers,  ecboliaata,  grammarians, 
lexicographers,  &c.,  and  were  collected  by  Henri  de 
Velois,  3.  Fragment*  Peiretciana ;  comprising  large 
extracts,  found  in  the  section  entitled  "  Of  Virtues  and 
Vices,"  in  the  great  collect  ion  or  portative  library 
compiled  by  order  of  Cons  tan  tine  VI.,  Porphyrogem- 
twv  The  manuscript  of  this  belonged  to  Peireac. 
3.  The  fragments  of  the  first  34  books,  preserved  in 
the  second  section  of  the  same  work  of  Constentioe's, 
entitled  "  Of  Embassies."  T"  eee  are  knows  under 
the  name  of  Frogtunia  Urri^iant,  because  the  nwn- 
uscripi  containing  them  was  found  in  Sicily  by  Fulvio 
Otsini.  4.  Excerplu  Vaticana,  by  Mai,  which  contain 
fragments  of  books  l-<35,  and  6.1-80,  and  which  have 
been  published  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Scnplonm 
Km.  CoUtdw,  p.  136,  sew  To  these  are  added  the 
fragments  of  an  unknown  cootinuator  of  Dion  (p. 
KM  346),  which  go  down  to  the  time  qf  Conatantine. 
Other  fragments  from  Dion  belong  chiefly  to  the  first 
35  books,  also  published  in  the  same  collection  (p. 
637,  *tqq.\,  wore  found  by  Mai  in  two  Vatican  MSS., 
which  contain  a  sylloge  or  collectioa  msde  by  Man- 
na* Planodee.  The  annals  of  Zooaraa  also  contain 
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numerous  extracts  from  Dion.    Dion  has  taken  P<v 
lybiua  for  his  model ;  but  the  imitator  is  comparable 
with  his  original  neither  as  respects  arrangement  aol 
the  diatribntion  of  materials,  nor  in  soundness  of  views, 
and  just  and  accurate  reasoning.   His  style  is  gener- 
ally clear,  though  there  are  occasionally  obscure  pa*, 
ssges,  where  there  appears  to  be  no  corruption  of  the 
text.    His  diligence  is  unquestionable,  and,  from  bit 
opportunities,  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  circus- 
stances  of  the  empire  during  the  period  for  which  ht 
b)  ■  contemporary  authority  ;  and,  indeed,  we  any  as- 
sign a  high  value  to  his  history  of  the  whole  period 
from  the  time  of  Augustus  to  his  own  sge.  Nor  it 
his  work  without  vslue  for  the  earlier  periods  of  Ro- 
msn  history,  in  which,  though  he  baa  fallen  into  errors, 
like  all  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  who  havejiu- 
dled  the  same  obscure  subject,  be  still  enable*  ut  it 
correct  some  erroneous  statements  of  Livy  and  Die- 
uyeios. — The  best  edition  is  that  of  Fsbrkios,  conv 
pasted  by  Reimar,  Homo.,  3  vols,  folio,  1761.  Not- 
withstanding, however,  the  labours  of  these  editors,  t 
new  critical  edition  ia  much  wanted,  both  from  tat 
scarcity  of  the  edition  just  mentioned,  and  the  fad 
that  the  manuscripts  have  not  been  collated  with  rat- 
ficient  care.    The  small  Tauchnitz  edition,  4  vols. 
16mo,  contains  all  tbe  fragments.    A  very  useful  edi- 
tion appeared  in  1634-1825,  by  Stun,  from  the  Leip- 
sic  press,  8  vols.  8vo,  which  some  even  prefer  to  tat 
edition  of  Fabriciua  and  Reimar.    (Hck'ilL,  Hit.  Ut. 
Gr.,  vol  4,  p.  180,  tcqa.—Hogminx,  La.  BMief 
rap  A.,  vol.  1.  p.  260.)— III.  Sornamed  Chryeotioouu, 
or  the  Golden-mouthed,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of 
hi*  style,  waa  a  native  of  Pruea,  in  Bithynia,  and  t 
sophist  and  stoic.    He  waa  in  Egypt  when  Vetpuiaa, 
who  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  own  army, 
came  there,  and  be  wis  consulted  by  that  prince  ■ 
the  proper  course  to  be  adopted  under  the  circumstan- 
ces. Dion  had  the  candour,  or,  as  some  may  think, 
the  want  of  judgment,  to  advise  bun  to  restore  the  re- 
public  Afterward  be  resided  for  years  at  Rome,  tu 
one  of  hia  friends  having  engaged  in  a  conspiracy 
againat  Domitian,  Dion,  fearing  for  himself,  fled  to  tin 
modern  Moldavia,  where  be  remained  till  the  tyrant1! 
death,  labouring  for  hia  subsistence  with  his  ana 
bands,  and  possessing  no  books  but  the  Phcdou  si 
Plato,  and  Demosthenes'  irrpi  Hapawpee6twf.  Domi- 
tian having  been  assassinated,  tbe  legions  quartered  os 
the  Danube  were  about  to  revolt,  when  Dion  got  upon 
an  altar,  and  harangued  them  so  effectually  that  ihn 
submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  senate.   Dion  was  it 
high  favour  with  Nerva  and  Trajan,  and,  when  the  lat- 
ter triumphed  after  his  Dscian  victories,  the  orator  an 
in  the  emperor's  car  m  the  procession.   He  returned 
to  Bjthyuia,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  hit  uft- 
Accusstions  of  peculation  and  treason  were  brought 
against  him,  but  rejected  aa  frivolooa.    He  died  at  at 
advanced  age,  but  it  ia  not  known  in  what  year.  We 
have  eighty  orations  attributed  to  him,  which  are  verr 
prettily  written,  but  not  of  much  intrinsic  value.  Tat 
beat  edition  ia  that  of  Retake,  3  vols.  8vo,  Lip.,  1W* 
(Sfhm,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  310,  saw.) 

Diox.au,  a  surname  of  Venue,  as  the  daughter  si 
Dione. 

Dtena,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Dam. 
She  waa  mother  of  Venae  by  Jupiter,  according  to 
Homer  (A,  6,  370).  Diqne,  according  to  Knight,  it 
tbe  female  A1S,  or  ZETS,  and  therefore  aatocistsd 
with  him  in  the  moot  ancient  temple  of  Greece  at  Do- 
dona.  (Zitewry  into  the  Symi.  Umg.,  dec.,  v  48.— 
Clou.  Journ.,  vol.  23,  p.  834 — Compare  AiirsMax, 
Myjhologv*,  vol.  1,  p.  7,  and  CoauUuU,  it  ia  iosV 
gcon,  vol.  3,  p.  336,  in  oofis.) 

DtoNrsiA,  festivals  bold  in  honour  of  the  god  Dio- 
nysus or  Bacchus.  The  moat  important  of  these  wen 
held  at  Athena  awl  in  Attica ;  and  these  derive  task 
importance  from  Unix  being  tint  occasion  os  which  «e» 
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tramatic  exhibitions  of  the  Athenian*  took  place.  An 
account  of  these  festivals,  which  were  four  in  number, 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Theatrum,  Y  8. 

Dionrsixs,  a  town  of  Egypt,  situate  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Lake  Moris.  It  is  now  called 
BtUd-Kerun,  or,  according  to  some,  Scotha.  (Ptal.) 

DtONTsoroLis.  I.  a  town  of  I<ower  Mania,  in  the 
(trinity  of  the  Euxine  Sea.  Pliny  says  that  it  was 
iho  called  Crunoe,  but  Pomponius  Mela  (S,  S)  makes 
Cronos  the  port  of  Dionysopolis.  The  modem  name 
k  Dinytipoli. — H.  A  city  of  India,  supposed  by  Man- 
•art  tb  be  the  same  with  the  modem  If  agar,  or  Ifugkr, 
00  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Cote.  M'annert  does 
aot  consider  it  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  ancient 
city  of  Nyssa,  but  makes  the  position  of  the  latter  more 
to  the  north.    {Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  148.) 

Diohy sine  I.,  or  the  Elder,  a  celebrated  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  raised  to  that  high  rank  from  the  station  of 
a  simple  citizen,  was  born  in  this  same  city  480  B:0. 
He  was  son-in-law  to  Hermocratea,  who,  having  been 
banished  by  an  adverse  party,  attempted  to  return  by 
force  of  arms,  and  was  killed  in  the  action.  Dionysiue 
was  dangerously  wounded,  but  he  recovered,  and  was 
afterward  recalled.  In  time  he  procured  himself  to 
be  nominated  one  of  the  generals,  and,  under  pretence 
of  raising  a  force  sufficient  to  resist  the  Carthaginians, 
he  obtained  a  decree  for  recalling  all  the  exiles,1  to 
whom  he  gave  anna.  Being  sent  to  the  relief  of  Gets, 
then  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  effected  nothing 
against  the  enemy,  pretending  that  he  was  not  sec- 
onded by  the  other  commanders  ;  and  his  friends  sug- 
gested, that,  in  order  to  save  the  state,  the  supreme 
power  ought  to  be  confided  to  one  man,  reminding  the 
people  of  the  times  of  Gelon,  who  had  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  host,  and  given  pence  to  Sicily.  The 
general  assembly  therefore  proclaimed  Dionysiue  su- 
preme chief  of  the  republic  about  406  B.C.,  when  he 
was  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  increased  the  pay 
of  the  soldiers,  enlisted  new  ones,  and,  under  pretence 
Of  a  conspiracy  sgsinst  his  person,  formed  a  guard  of 
mercenaries.  He  then  proceeded  to  the  relief  of  Gets, 
bet  failed  in  the  attack  on  the  Carthaginian  camp  :  he 
however  penetrated  into  the  town,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  advised  to  leave  it  quietly  in  the  night  under 
the  escort  of  his  troops.  On  his  retreat  he  persuaded 
those  of  Csmsrina  to  do  the  sum.  This  raised  suspi- 
cions among  his  troops,  and  s  party  of  horsemen,  riding 
on  before  the  rest,  raised,  on  their  arrival  at  Syracuse, 
an  insurrection  against  Dionysius,  plundered  his  bouse, 
and  treated  his  wife  so  cruelly  that  she  died  in  conse- 
quence. Dionysiue,  with  a  chosen  body,  followed 
etone  after,  set 'fire  to  the  gate  of  Acradina,  forced  his 
way  into  the  city,  put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  re- 
volt, and  remained  undisputed  possessor  of  the  su- 
preme power.  The  Carthaginians,  being  afflicted  by 
a  pestilence,  made  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  ac- 
cepted by  Dionysius,  and  be  then  applied  himself  tb 
fortifying  Syracuse,  and  especially  the  island  of  Orty- 
gta,  which  he  made  his  stronghold,  and  which  he  peo- 
pled entirely  with  bis  trusty  partisans  and  mercenaries, 
by  the  aid  of  whom  he  nut  down  several  revolts.  Af- 
ter reducing  beneath  his  sway  the  towns- of  Leontini, 
Catena,  and  Naxua,  he  engaged  in  a  new  war  with 
Carthage,  m  vhich  be  met  with  the  roost  brilliant  suc- 
cess, making  himself  master  of  numerous  towns  in  Si- 
cily, and  becoming  eventually  feared  both  in  Italy  and 
Sicily,  to  the  dominion  of  both  of  which  countries  he 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  aspired.  In  order  to  raise 
money,  he 'allied  himself  with  the  IHyrhuis,  and  pro- 
posed to  them  the  joint  plunder  of  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi :  the  enterprise,  however,  failed.  He  then  plun- 
dered several  temples,  such  as  that  of  Proserpina  at 
Locri  -,  and  as  he  sailed  back  with  the  plunder,  with  a 
(Mr  wind,  be,  who  was  a  humourist  in  his  way,  ob- 
served to  bis  friends,  "  You  see  how  the  immortal  gods 
fkveor  sacrilege."   Having  carried  off  a  golden  mantle 


;  from  a  statue  of  Jupiter,  consecrated  by  Gelon  out  of 

|  the  spoils  of  the  Carthaginians,  he  replaced  it  by  a 
woollen  garment,  Saying  that  this  was  more  suited  tb 

l  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons.  He  also  took  away  a 
golden  beard  from  /Esculapins,  observing  that  it  was 
not  becoming  for  the  son  of  a  beardless  father  (Apollo) 

i  to  make  a  display  of  his  own  beard.  He  likewise  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  silver  tablet  and  golden  vases 
and  crowns  in  the  temples,  saying  he  would  make  use 
Of  the  bounty  of  the  gods.  (Vie  ,  N.  V.,  8,  34  —  jEh. 
•n,  V.H.,  l,t0.)  He  also  made  a  descent  with  a  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  and  plundered  the  temple  at 
Cere  or  Agylla  of  1000  talents.  With  these  re- 
sources he  was  preparing  himself  for  a  new  expedition 
to  Italy,  wben  a  fresh  Carthaginian  armament  landed 
in  Sicily,  888  B.C.,  and  defeated  Dionysius,  whose 
brother  Leptines  Ml  in  the  battle.  A  peace  followed,  e? 
which  Carthage  dictated  the  conditions.  The  boundary 
of  the  two  states  was  fixed  at  the  river  Halycue,  ana 
Dionysius  had  to  pay  1000  talents  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  This  peace  lasted  fourteen  years,  duringwhieh 
Dionysius  remained  the  undisturbed  ruler  of  Syracuse, 
and  one  half  of  Sicily,  with  pert  of  southern  Italy.  He 
sent  colonies  to  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  and  his 
fleets  navigated  both  seas.  Twice  he  sent  assistance 
to  his  old  ally,  Sparta ;  once  against  the  Athenians, 
374  B.C.,  and  again  in  369,  after  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  when  the  Spartans  were  hard  pressed  by  Epami- 
nondas.  Meantime  the  court  of  Dionysius  was  fre- 
quented by  many  distinguished  men,  philosophers,  and 
poets.  Plato  Is  said  to  have  been  among  the  former, 
being  invited  by  Dion,  the  brother-in-law  of  Dionys- 
ius ;  but  the  philosopher's  declamations  sgsinst  tyr  ' 
snny  led  to  his  being  sent  swsy  from  Syracuse.  The 
poets  fared  little  better,  as  Dionysius  himself  aspired 
to  poetical  fame,  for  which,  however,  he  was  not  so 
well  qualified  as  for  political  success.  Those  who  did 
not  praise  his  verses  were  in  danger  of  being  led  to 
prison.  Dionysius  twice  sent  some  of  his  poems  to 
be  recited  at  the  Olympic  games,  but  they  were  hissed 
by  the  assembly.  He  was  more  successful  at  Athens. 
A  tragedy  of  bis  Obtained  the  pritte,  end  the  news  of  his 
success  almost  turned  his  brain.  He  had  just  con- 
cluded a  fresh  truce  with  the  Carthaginians,  sfter  hav- 
ing made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  Lilybeum,  st  the 
expiration  of  the  fourteen  yean'  peace ;  sod  he  no*/ 
gave  himself  up  to  rejoicings  snd  f eastings  for  his  po- 
etical triumph.  In  a  debauch  with  his  friends,  he  at* 
and  drank  so  intemperater?  that  he  fell  senseless,  and 
soon  after  died  (some  say  he  was  poisoned  by  his  phy- 
sicians, st  the  instigation  of  his  son),  B.C.  867,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age,  having  been  tyrant  of  Syracuse 
thirty-eight  years.  After  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
he  married  two  wives  at  once,  namely,  Doris  of  Loeri, 
and  Arisueneta,  daughter  of  Hipparinus,  of  Syracuse : 
by  these  women  be  had  seven  children,  of  whom  Di- 
onysius, his  elder  son  by  Doris,  succeeded  him  in  the 
sovereignty. — Dionysius  was  a  clever  statesman,  and 
generally  successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  did 
much  to  strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  Syracuse, 
and  it  was  probably  owing  to  him  that  all  Sicily  did 
not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  He  was 
unscrupulous,  rapacious,  and  vindictive,  but  several  of 
the  stories' stated  of  his  cruelty  and  auspicious  temper 
sppear  improbable,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  The 
works  of  Philistua,  who  had  written  his  life,  snd  who 
is  praised  by  Cicero,  are  lost.  Diodorus,  who  is  c/ttt 
principal  remaining  authority  concerning  Dionysius, 
lived  nearly  three  centuries  after,  and  was  not  a  criti. 
cal  writer.  The  government  of  Dionysius,  like  that 
of  many  others  who  are  styled  tyrants  in  ancient  histo- 
ry, was  not  a  despotism  ;  it  resembled  rather  that  of 
the  first  Medici,  and  other  leaders  of  the  Italian  repub- 
lics in  the  middle  ages,  or  that  of  the  stsdtholders  m 
Holland.  The  popular  forms  still  remained,  and  we  find 
Dionysius  repeatedly  convoking  the  assembly  of  ths 
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people  on  important  occasions,  when  full  freedom  of 
apeech  aeeina  to  have  been  allowed.  {Plut.,  Vit.  Dion. 
—Dtod.  Sic  ,  13, 92,  icqq. — Id.,  14, 7,  ocqq.,  dec.)  An 
account  of  the  famous  prison,  or  "  Ear  of  Dionysius," 
will  be  found  under  the  article  Laulumia. — II.  The 
second  of  that  name,  surname*!' the  Younger,  waa  son 
of  Dionysius  I.  by  Doris.  Hie  father,  whom  be  suc- 
:seded,  had  left  the  stale  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
but  young  Diouysius  had  neither  his  abilities,  nor  bis 
prudence  and  experience.  He  followed  at  first  the  ad- 
vice of  Dion,  who,  although  a  republican  in  principle, 
had  remained  faithful  to  bis  father,  and  who  now  en- 
deavoured to  direct  the  inexperienced  son  for  the  good 
of  bis  country,  For  this  purpose  Dion  invited  his 
friend  Plato  to  Syracuse  about  864  B.C.  Dionysius 
received  the  philosopher  with  great  respect,  and,  in 
deference  lo  his  advice,  reformed  for  a  while  his  loose 
habits  and  the  manners  of  his  court.  But  a  faction, 
headed  by  Philisius,  who  had  always  been  a  supporter 
of  the  tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysius,  succeeded  in 

Sejudicing  the  son  against  both  Dion  and  Plato, 
ion  was  exiled,  onder  pretence  that  he  had  written 
privately  to  the  senate  of  Carthage  for  the  purpose  of 
concluding  a  peace.  Plato  urgently  demanded  of  Di- 
onysius the  recall  of  Dion,  and,  not  being  able  to  ob- 
tain it,  he  left  Syracuse,  after  which  Dionyaiue  gave 
himself  up  to  debauchery  without  restraint.  Dion, 
meanwhile,  was  travelling  through  Greece,  where  his 
character  gained  him  numerous  friends.  Dionysius, 
moved  by  jealousy,  confiscated  hia  property,  and  obliged 
his  wife  to  marry  another.  Upon  this,  Dion  collected 
a  small  force  at  Zacynthua,  with  which  be  sailed  for 
Sicily,  and  entered  Syracuse  without  resistance.  Di- 
onysius retired  to  the  citadel  in  Ortygia,  and,  after 
tome  resistance,  in  which  Philistus,  his  best  support- 
ter,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  he  quitted 
Syracuse  by  sea  and  retired  to  Locri,  the  country  of 
bis  mother,  where  he  had  connexiona  and  friends. 
Dion  having  been  treacherously  murdered,  several  ty- 
rants succeeded  each  other  in  Syracuse,  until  Dionys- 
ius himself  came  and  retook  it  about  B.C.  346.  In- 
stead, however,  of  improving  by  bis  ten  years'  exile,  he 
bad  grown  worse.  Hsving,  during  the  interval  of  hia 
absence  from  Syracuse,  usurped  the  supreme  power 
in  Locri,  be  had  committed  many  atrocities,  had  put 
to  death  several  citizens,  and  abused  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Upon  his  return  to  Syracuse,  his  cruelty 
and  profligacy  drove  away  a  great  number  of  people, 
who  emigrated  to  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Greece, 
while  others  joined  Iketas,  tyrant  of  Leontini,  and  a 
former  friend  of  Dion.  The  latter  aent  messengers 
to  Corinth  to  request  assistance  against  Dionysius. 
The  Corinthians  appointed  Timoleon  leader  of  the 
expedition.  This  commander  landed  in  Sicily  B.C. 
344,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Carthagin- 
ians, and  of  Iketas,  who  acted  a  perfidious  part  on 
the  occasion;  be  entered  Syracuse,  and  soon  after 
obliged  Dionysius  to  surrender.  Dionysius  was  aent 
to  Corinth,  where  be  spent  the  remainder  of  hie  life  in 
the  company  of  actors  and  low  women ;  some  say, 
that  st  one  time  he  kept  a  school.  Justin  (21,6)  states, 
that  be  purposely  affected  low  habits  in  order  to  dis- 
arm revenge,  in  that,  being  despised,  he  might  no  long- 
er be  feared  or  bated  for  his  former  tyranny.  Several 
repartees  are  related  of  him  in  answer  to  those  who 
taunted  him  upon  his  altered  fortunes,  which  are  not 
destitute  of  wit  or  wisdom.  (Plvi.,  Vit.  Dion. — Diod. 
Sic.,  16,  6,  seqq.}—lll.  Halicarnassensis  or  Halicar- 
nasseus,  an  historian  and  critic,  was  bom  at  Halicar- 
uassus  in  the  first  century  B.C.  We  know  nothing  of 
his  history  beyond  what  he  has  told  us  himself.  He 
states,  that  he  came  to  Italy  at  the  termination  of  the 
eivil  war  between  Augustus  and  Antony  (B.C.  39), 
and  that  he  spent  the  following  two-and- twenty  years 
•t  Kome  in  learning  the  Latin  language,  snd  in  col- 
lecting materials  for  hia  history.  (Antiq.  Rom.,  1,  7, 
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*tqq.~ Compare  Phot.,  Biblwtk.,  cod.  83.)  The  prig, 
cipal  work  of  Dionysius  is  his  Roman  Antiquum 
{'Pu/iaiKti  'kpxatofoyta),  which  commenced  with  tht 
early  history  of  the  people  of  Italy,  and  terminus! 
with  the  beginning  of  the  first  Punic  war,  B.C.  361 
It  originally  consisted  of  30  books,  of  which  the  first 
ten  remain  entire.    The  eleventh  breaks  off  in  the 
year  313  B.C.,  but  several  fragments  of  the  latter  half 
of  the  history  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Cos. 
stantioe  Porphyrogenilus,  and  to  these  a  valuable  td- 
dition  was  made  in  1816,  by  Mai,  from  an  old  MS. 
Besides,  the  first  three  books  of  Appian  were  roundel 
entirely  upon  Dionysius;  and  Plutarch's  biography 
of  Camillus  muat  also  be  considered  as  a  compilation 
mostly  taken  from  the  Roman  Antiquities,  so  thai, 
perhaps,  upon  the  whole,  we  have  not  lost  much  of  his 
work.    With  regard  to  the  trustworthiness  end  gener- 
al value  of  Dionyaius's  history,  considerable  doubts  may 
justly  be  entertained:-  for,  though  he  has  evidently 
written  with  much  greater  care  than  Livy,  and  bu 
studied  Cato  and  the  old  annalists  more  diligently  thai 
his  Roman  contemporary,  yet  be  wrote  with  an  object 
which  at  once  invalidates  his  claim  to  be  considered  a 
veracious  and  impartial  historian.    Dionysius  wrote 
for  the  Greeks,  and  hia  object  waa  to  relieve  them  from 
the  mortification  which  they  felt  at  being  conquered 
by  a  race  of  barbarians,  as  they  considered  the  Roman 
to  be.   And  this  he  endeavoured  to  effect  by  twitting 
and  forging  testimonies,  and  botching  up  the  old  le- 
gends, so  as  to  make  out  a  prim*  fade  proof  of  the 
Greek  origin  of  the  city  of  Rome ;  and  he  inserts  arbi- 
trarily a  great  number  of  aet  speeches,  evidently  com- 
posed for  the  same  purpose.    He  indulges  in  a  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  which,  though  it  might  be  some 
proof  of  veracity  in  a  contemporaneous  history,  is  a 
palpable  indication  of  want  of  faith  in  the  case  of  an 
ancient  history  so  obscure  and  uncertain  as  that  of 
Rome.    With  all  his  study  and  research,  Dionysiue  war 
so  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  Roman  constito- 
tion,  that  he  often  misrepresents  the  plainest  alale- 
ments  about  it.    (Nietmkr,  Rom.  Hist.,  vol.  2,  p  IS, 
Cambr.  traiut.)   For  instance,  lie  thought  the  original 
constitution  of  Rome  was  a  monarchical  democracy, 
and  he  calls  the  curie  the  demits  (<%"*)    He  be- 
lieved, when  be  wrote  his  aecond  book,  that  the  decreet 
of  the  peoplo  were  enacted  by  the  curia*  and  confirmed 
by  the  aenate  (Antiq.,  3,  14),  and  not,  as  he  afterward 
discovered,  the  convene,    (dart?.,  7, 38.)  In  a  word, 
though  the  critical  historian  may  be  able  lo  extract 
much  that  ia  of  great  importance  for  the  early  history 
of  Rome  from  the  garbled  narrative  and  dull  trilling  of 
Dionysius,  he  cannot  be  regarded  aa  a  meritorious  wri- 
ter, or  recommended  to  the  student  of  ancient  history 
as  a  faithful  guide. — Dionysius  also  wrote  a  treaUK 
on  rhetoric ;  criticisms  on  the  style  of  Thucydides, 
Lysias,  Isocrates,  I  seas.  Dinarchus,  Plato,  and  Demos- 
thenes ;  a  treatise  on  the  arrangement  of  words,  tad 
some  other  short  essays.    Hia  critical  works  are  mock 
more  valuable  than  his  historv,  and  are,  indeed,  writtea 
with  considerable  power.    The  criticism  on  Diuarchw 
displays  good  sense  and  judgment,  and  shows  tht 
great  pains  which  the  author  took  to  separate  the  gen- 
uine writings  of  the  Attic  orators  from  tl  e  fabrications 
which  passed  under  their  name.    The  be  «  editions « 
Dionysius  are,  that  of  Hudson,  Ozon  ,  1 704  8  vols.  tot- 
and  that  of  Reiske.  Lift.,  1774-1777,  6  vols.  8w. 
Mai's  fragment*  were  first  published  si  Milsn  in  1816, 
and  reprinted  the  following  year  at  Frankfort.  They 
also  appear  in  the  second  volume  of  Mai's  Nova  Com- 
(to,  Rome,  1837.— IV.  The  author  of  a  Greek  poem  ■ 
1 186  hexameters,  entitled  Tsjc  OUovjUvrK  rifpiibW 
"A  Dctcription  of  tht  HobitobU  World."  It  is  ootcleai- 
ly  ascertained  where  he  was  born.   The  probability  it, 
however,  that  be  was  a  nativo  of  Charax,  in  Snal*°*- 
It  is  uncertain,  also,  when  he  flourished ;  he  belonged, 
however,  according  to  the  general  opinion,  to  the  bl 
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tar  part  of  the  third  or  the  beginning  to  the  fourth 
century  A.D.  He  derived  from  bis  poem  the  surname 
«f  Pericgetes.  This  production  of  bis  hss  little  merit 
m  a  work  of  imagination,  and  but  feeble  interest  for  the 
geographer.  The  commentary,  however,  of  Eustathiue 
upon  it  possesses  some  value  from  the  miscellaneous 
information  which  is  scattered  throughout.  There  are 
two  Latin  translations  of  the  poem,  one  by  Rufus  Fes- 
tal Avienus,  and  the  other  by  Prucian.  The  last  and 
best  edition  of  the  Penegesia  is  that  of  Bernhardy, 
Lips.,  1838.  8vo,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Geographi 
Greed  Minora.  (SchM,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4.  p.  59.)— 
T.  A  Christian  writer,  called  Areopagila,  from  his  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  court  of  Areopagus  at  Athens. 
He  was  converted  to.  Christianity  by  St.  Paul's  preach- 
Bg.  (Acts,  17,  34.)  He  is  reported  to  have  been 
the  first  bishop  of  Athena,  being  appointed  to  that  office 
by  the  apostle  Paol,  and  to  have  suffered  martyrdom 
under  Domitian.  During  the  night  of  learning,  a  great 
number  of  writings  were  circulated  under  his  name, 
which  were  collected  together  and  printed  at  Cologne 
in  1536,  and  subsequently  at  Antwerp  in  1634,  and  at 
Paris  in  1M6,  3  vols.  fol.  They  have  now,  for  a  long 
time,  been  deemed  spurious,  although  the  learned  dif- 
fer in  respect  to  the  times  snd  authors  of  the  fabrica- 
tion. The  most  probable  reasoning,  however,  fixes 
them  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  (Suid. — Cose, 
Hut.  Lit. — Lardner's  Creed,  pt.  S-^VI.  Sumarned 
Exignua,  or  the  Little,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of 
his  suture,  was  a  Scythian  monk  of  the  sixth  century, 
who  Became  an  abbot  at  Rome.  Cassiodorus,  who 
was  bis  intimate  friend,  speaks  highly  of  his  learning 
and  character.  At  the  request  of  Stephen,  bishop  of 
Saiooa,  be  drew  np  a  body  of  canons,  entitled  "  Col- 
Uetio.  nee  Codex  Canonwn  Ecdesiasticorum,"  die, 
translated  from  the  Greek,  containing  the  first  50 
apostolical  canons,  as  they  sre  called,  with  those  of  the 
councils  of  Nice,  Constantinople,  Chalcedon,  Sardis, 
and  including  138  canons  of  certain  African  councils. 
He  afterward  drew  op  a  collection  of  tbe  decretals, 
and  both  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bibliolheca  Juris  Co- 
temci  Vcteris  of  JuslelL  To  this  Dionysius  some 
writers  ascribe  the  mode  of  computing  the  time  of 
Easter,  attributed  to  Victorious,  snd  of  dating  from  tbe 
birth  of  Christ.  (Cave's  Hist.  Lit.—Hutton's  Math. 
Diet.) — VII.  A  Greek  poet  and  musician,  the  author 
of  the  words  snd  music  of  three  hymns,  addressed 
to  Calliope,  Apollo,  and  Nemesis.  Tbey  were  pub- 
lished by  Vincent  Galilei,  st  Florence,  in  1581 ;  and 
again  by  Dr.  Fell,  at  Oxford,  in  1673,  from  a  manu- 
script found  among  the  papers  of  Archbishop  Usher. 
It  appears  by  these  notes,  that  the  music  of  the  hymns 
in  question  was  in  the  Lydian  mode  and  diatonic  ge- 
ms. Galilei  asserts  that  he  bad  them  from  a  Floren- 
tine gentleman,  who  copied  them  from  an  ancient 
Greek  manuscript  in  the  library  of  Cardinal  St.  Angelo 
at  Rome,  which  manuscript  also  contained  the  treatises 
on  music  by  Aristides,  Quintflianus,  and  Biyennins, 
since  published  by  Meibomiua  and  Dr.  Wallis.  The 
Florentine  and  Oxford  editions  of  these  hymns  exactly 
agree ;  and  they  have  since  also  been  printed  in  the 
fifth  volume  of  tbe  French  Memoirs  of  the  Academy 
ef  Inscriptions,  Ac.    (Burney's  History  of  Music.) 

Diophantus,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandre*,  who, 
according  to  the  most  received  opinion,  was  contem- 
porary with  the  Emperor  Julian.  This  opinion  is 
founded  upon  a  passage  of  Abulpbaradge,  an  Arabian 
author  of  tbe  thirteenth  century :  he  names,  among  the 
contemporaries  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  Diophantes 
(for  Diophantus),  as  the  author  of  a  celebrated  work 
so  algebra  and  arithmetic ;  and  he  is  thought  to  have 
derivtd  his  informstion  from  sn  Arabic  commentator 
on  Diophantus,  Muhammed  al  Buziani,  who  flourished 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  The  passage 
of  Abulpbaradge,  in  the  translation  of  Pococke,  is  as 
follows :  "  Ex  its  eliam  Diopkantes,  cujus  liber  A,  B, 


mum  Algebram  vacant,  Celebris  est."  According  to 
Ideler,  however  (in  a  communication  to  Schulz),  the 
Arabic  text,  when  rendered  into  Latin,  runa  as  lollows . 
"  Cujus  liber  Ab-kismet  it  Algebra  et  Almokabala  ait- 
bris  est."  Tbe  two  words  At-dgebr  snd  AlmokaJ.aU, 
designate  with  tbe  Arabians  what  we  call  algebra. 
The  term  Kismet  means  "  division,"  but  Ab- Kismet 
is  unintelligible :  it  may,  perhaps,  be  the  Greek  word 
for  arithmetic  ('Apityi^rmn?),  in  a  corrupt  and  mutila- 
ted state.  Some  critics,  who  attach  no  great  weight  to 
this  testimony  of  the  Arabian  writer  just  referred  to, 
declare  that  there  is  no  reason  whatever  for  fixing  any 
precise  period  between  B.C.  300  and  A.D.  400.  Di 
ophantua  is  certainly  later  than  the  first  of  these  dates 
since  be  citea  Hypatia ;  he  is  anterior  to  tbe  year  404 
of  our  era,  since,  according  to  Suidas,  the  celebrated 
Hypatia,  who  perished  A.D.  415,  commented  upon 
his  writings.  The  reputation  of  Diophantus  was  so 
great  among  the  ancients  that  tbey  ranked  him  with 
Pythagoras  and  Euclid.  From  his  epitaph  in  the  Art- 
thologis,  which  furnishes  a  kind  of  arithmetical  prob- 
lem, the  following  particulars  of  hia  life  have  been 
collected :  viz.,  that  he  was  married  when  thirty-three 
years  old,  and  had  a  son  five  years  after ;  that  his  son 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  and  that  his  father  did  not 
survive  him  sbove  four  years ;  whence  it  appears  that 
Diophantus  was  eighty- four  years  old  when  he  died. 
The  problem  amounts  to  this,  viz.,  to  find  a  number 
such  that  its  sixth,  twelfth,  snd  seventh  parts,  with 
five,  its  half,  and  four,  amount  to  the  whole  number  ; 
which  is  evidently  eighty-four.  Diophantus  wrote  a 
work  entitled  Arithmetical  Quttlions,  in  thirteen  books, 
of  which  only  six  remain.  It  would  seem  that  in  the 
fifteenth,  and  even  at  the  beginning  of  tbe  seventeenth, 
century  all  the  thirteen  books  still  existed.  John  Mai- 
ler, known  by  the  nsme  of  Regio-montamts,  assures 
us  that  he  ssw  a  complete  manuscript  of  the  work ; 
snd,  according  to  Bachet  de  Meziriac,  Cardinal  Per- 
ron also  once  possessed  a  complete  copy.  The 
arithmetic  of  Diophantus  is  not  merely  important  for 
the  study  of  the  history  of  mathematics,  from  its  ma- 
king known  the  state  of  the  exact  sciences  in  the  fourth 
century  before  tbe  Christain  era,  but  is  interesting 
also  to  the  mathematician  himself,  from  its  furnishing 
him  with  luminous  methods  for  the  resolution  of  ana- 
lytical problems.  We  find  in  it,  moreover,  the  first 
traces  of  thst  branch  of  the  exact  sciences  called  alge- 
bra. It  ia  scarcely  to  be  conceived,  however,  that, 
while  the  cumbrous  machinery  of  common  language 
constituted  the  sole  instrument  of  investigation,  the 
very  curious  conclusions  which  we  find  in  this  work 
could  have  resulted  from  the  researches  of  one  single 
mind.  To  suppose  that  Diophantus  was  the  author  ot 
the  analysis  which  bears  bis  name  is  so  contrary  to  all 
analogy  with  experience  and  the  history  of  mental 
phenomena,  as  to  be  utterly  impossible  to  admit.  Still, 
if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  this  branch  of  analy- 
sis, and  ask  who  were  the  predecessors  to  Diophantus, 
or  whether  they  were  Greeks  or  Hindus,  no  satis- 
factory answer  can  be  given.  We  have  also  a  sec- 
ond work  of  Diophantus  on  Polygon  Numbers  (Ileoi 
woXvydvuv  upiD/iuv).  He  himself  cites  a  third,  un- 
der the  title  of  Uopiafiara,  or  Corollaries.  The  best 
edition  of  Diophantus  is  that  of  Fermat,  Tolas.,  1670, 
fol.  It  is  a  republication  of  that  of  Meziriac  (Paris, 
1631,  fol.),  with  additions.  A  valuable  translation  of 
the  Arithmetical  Questions  into  German  was  published 
by  Otto  Schulz,  Berlin,  1623,  8vo,  to  which  is  added 
Poselger's  translation  of  the  work  on  Polygon  numbers. 
(Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  43,  seoq.) 

Dioacs,  a  friend  of  jSneas,  killed  by  Turnus.  He 
had  engaged  in  the  games  exhibited  by  ^Eneas  on  his 
father's  tomb  in  Sicily.    ( Virg.,  JBn.,  5, 297;  12,609.) 

DioscoRiDss,  I.  a  disciple  of  lacerates,  who  wrote.  1. 
A  work  on  the  government  of  Lacedasmon  (JloXircla  Aa- 
Keiauuni'tuv) :  2.  Commentaries,  or  Historic  Memoir* 
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(TirofivyfiaTa) ;  end,  3.  A  treatise  on  the  manners  in 
Homer  (Oi  nap'  'Ofa/py  vopot).  Atbeiwsus,  who  cites 
fee  first  two  of  these  works,  hss  preserved  a  long  frag- 
ment of  the  last.  It  treats  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
Homeric  heroes  subsisted,  and  is  extremely  curious. 
(Athcnaus,  Ep.,  1,  p.  8 — Ed.  Schwcigh.,  vol.  1,  p. 
81.) — II.  A  poet  of  Alexandres,  some  of  whose  epi- 
grams are  preserved  in  the  Anthology  (cd.  Jacobs,  vol. 
1,  p.  234,  teqq.). — III.  A  native  of  Anaxarbus  in  Cili- 
cis,  who  lived,  according  to  some,  in  the  time  of  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra,  while  others  place  him  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.  One  circumstance  in  favour  of  the 
latter  supposition  is,  that  Pliny,  who  faithfully  men- 
tions the  authors  whence  he  borrows,  doea  not  once 
mention  Dioscorides,  although  we  find  in  the  work  of 
the  former  a  great  number  of  passages  which  appear  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  latter.  This  silence  en 
the  one  hand,  and  conformity  on  the  other,  prove  that 
Pliny  and  Dioscorides  wrote  nearly  at  the  same  period, 
and  derived  some  of  their  materials  from  the  same 
sources,  particularly  from  the  lost  work  of  Sextius 
Niger.  Dioscorides  himself  informs  us,  that,  as  a  mil- 
itary man,  he  visited  many  countries.  He  received  the 
surname  of  Pbacas,  from  his  having  on  his  person  a 
spot  resembling  a  lentil  (faicv)-  Dioscorides  is  the 
most  celebrated  herbalist  of  antiquity,  and  for  sixteen 
or  seventeen  centuries  there  was  nothing  known  that 
could  be  regarded  as  superior  to  his  work  n*pi  'TXne 
laTpiicijc,  "  On  Ike  Materia  Medico,"  in  five  books. 
This  is  the  more  surprising,  considering  the  real  na- 
ture of  this  famous  work.  The  author  introduces  no 
order  into  the  arrangement  of  his  matter,  unless  by 
consulting  a  similarity  of  sound  in  the  names  be  gives 
his  plants.  Thus,  medium  waa  placed  with  eprmcdi- 
um,  althxa  canna/Hna  with  cannabis,  hippoptuutum 
(cnicus  stcllatus)  with  hippophai,  and  so  on.  The 
mere  separation  of  aromatic  and  gum-bearing  trees, 
esculents  and  corn-plants,  hardly  forms  an  exception 
to  this  statement.  Of  many  of  his  plants  no  descrip- 
tion is  given,  but  they  are  merely  designated  by  a  name. 
In  otbera  the  descriptions  are  comparative,  contradic- 
tory, or  unintelligible.  He  employe  the  same  word  in 
different  senses,  and  evidently  attached  no  exactness 
R>  the  terms  he  made  use  of.  He  described  the  same 
plant  twice  under  the  same  name  or  different  names ; 
he  was  often  notoriously  careless,  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  very  ready  to  state  too  much  upon  the  author- 
ity of  others.  Nevertheless,  his  writings  are  extremely 
interesting,  as  showing  the  amount  of  Materia  Medica 
knowledge  in  the  author's  day,  and  his  descriptions 
are  in  many  cases  far  from  bad :  but  we  must  be  care- 
ful not  to  look  upon  them  as  evidence  of  the  state  of 
botany  at  the  same  period ;  for  Dioscoridea  has  no 
pretensions  to  be  ran  ked  among  the  botanists  of  anti- 

Siuity,  considering  that  the  writings  of  Theophrastus, 
our  centuries  earlier,  show  that  botany  bad  even  at 
that  time  begun  to  be  cultivated  as  a  science  distinct 
from  the  art  of  the  herbalist. — It  was  only  at  last,  when 
the  rapidly  increasing  number  of  new  plants,  and  the 
general  advance  in  all  branches  of  physical  knowledge, 
compelled  the  moderns  to  admit  that  the  vegetable 
kingdom  might  contain  more  things  than  were  dreamed 
of  by  the  Anazarbian  philosopher,  that  the  authority  of 
Dioscorides  ceased  to  be  acknowledged. — Dioscorides, 
in  bis  preface,  criticises  the  authors  who  had  treated  of 
this  subject  before  him  :  Iolas  of  Bithynia,  and  Her- 
aclidcs  of  Tarentum,  had  neglected  plants  and  metals ; 
Craterus,  the  botanist  (&i(or6fwc),  and  Andreas  the 
physician,  who  had  been  regarded  as  the  best  writers 
oh  this  subject,  had  nevertheless  omitted  many  plants 
or  roots ;  the  disciples  of  Asclepiades,  namely,  Julius 
Bassus,  Niceratus,  Petronius,  Sextius  Niger,  and  Di- 
odotus,  had  described  very  exactly  what  all  the  world 
knew,  but  had  passed  over  in  silepce  the  sanative  vir- 
tues of  medicaments.  He  alao  states,  in  his  preface, 
that  his  work  is  divided  into  five  books.  Photius,  how- 
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ever,  cites  as  a  sixth  and  seventh  book,  two  small  trea- 
tises which  have  come  down  to  us,  the  one  on  Alext- 
phaimscs,  and  the  other  on  Theriaos.  The  authenti- 
city of  these  is  doubled  by  critics ;  and  yet  net  only 
are  these  two  books  found  in  manuscript,  but  the  whota 
work  is  often  arranged  iu  a  very  different  manner  ;  be- 
ing distributed  sometimes  into  five,  and  at  other  timet 
into  seven,  eight,  or  nine  books.  The  text  also  hat 
experienced  various  interpolations,  which  have  in  east 
degree  been  removed  by  the  diligence  and  learning  of 
later  editors.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
synonyms  for  the  names  of  the  plants  in  the  several 
chapters,  which  are  taken  from  the  ancient  Egyptiac, 
Dacian,  and  Celtic  languages.  These  have  been  no* 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  work,  aa  they  are  generally 
supposed  not  to  have  come  from  the  pen  of  Dioscon'rles. 
Many  passages,  too,  have  been  discovered,  which  haw 
been  added  to  the  text,  being  taken  from  authors  of  i 
later  period,  such  as  Aetius,  Oribasius,  Constantimie  At 
ricanus,  or  else  being  translations  from  Pliny.  Menj 
transpositions,  too,  have  been  made  in  the  text  by  copy- 
ists  and  possessors  of  manuscripts,  with  a  view  of  is- 
troducing  into  the  work  an  alphabetical  arrangement 
Besides  the  Alexipbarmacs  and  Theriacs,  there  exists 
another  work  attributed  to  Dioscorides,  and  entitled 
Htpl  einropierruv  anXuv  re  Kai  amBeruv  iap/wnut, 
"  Of  Simple  and  Compound  Medicines  which  srecssj 
to  be  prepared."  It  is  divided  into  two  books:  tie 
authenticity  of  the  treatise,  however,  is  extremely 
doubtful.  Finally,  we  have  a  work  entitled  (lip! 
Qapftdnuv  Iftveipiac,  "  Of  the  Knowledge  of  Medi- 
cines." It  is  a  species  of  alphabetical  repertory  of  the 
works  of  Dioscoridea  and  Stephen  of  Athens  — Dr. 
Alston  affirms,  that  Dioscorides  brought  the  Greek  ifs- 
teria  Medial  to  perfection ;  or,  at  least,  that  it  mi 
never  much  improved  afterward.  "In  him  I  hue 
counted,"  he  aaya,  "  above  90  minerals,  700  plants, 
and  168  animal  substances,  that  is,  958  in  all.'' 
"  Even  Galen,"  remarks  Dr.  Adams,  "  who  is  so  par- 
simonious of  praise,  seldom  mentions  Dioscorides  but 
in  terms  of  high  eulogy ;  and  neither  Galen  nor  Ae- 
tius, Oribasius  nor  PsulusjEginets.have  made  an;  ma- 
terial addition  to  the  list  of  medical  articles  described 
by  Dioscorides.  The  only  fault  with  which  his  work 
is  at  all  chargeable,  is  his  attributing,  in  some  instan- 
ces, too  many  virtues  to  one  and  the  same  eubstance; 
and  probably  some  which  one  cannot  always  admit  u> 
have  been  founded  upon  actual  experience.  On  this 
ground  Dr.  Cullen  founds  a  severe  chatge  against  tbt 
accuracy  of  onr  author;  but,  as  the  mania  for  exalting 
modern  literature  at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  was 
then  at  its  height  in  Edinburgh,  the  opinion  of  such  a 
critic  ought  to  be  received  with  considerable  allow- 
ance, more  especially  as  Cullen  is  constantly  betrayisy 
his  ignorance  of  the  worka  which  he  deprecistes."— 
The  most  celebrated  MS.  of  Dioscorides  is  one  at  Vi- 
enna, illuminated  with  rude  figures.  It  was  sent  ay 
Busbequius,  the  Austrian  ambassador  at  Constanta* 
pie,  to  Mathiolus,  who  quotes  it  under  the  name  of  tat 
"  Cantacuzene  Codex,"  and  it  is  believed  to  hate  bees 
written  in  the  sixth  century.  Copies  of  some  of  th> 
figures  were  inserted  by  Dodosns  in  his  Hittoria  Stir- 
oium,  and  others  were  engraved  in  the  reign  of  lbs 
Empress  Maria  Theresa,  under  the  inspection  of  Ja- 
quin.  Two  impressions  only  of  these  plates  hare  ewr 
been  taken  off,  as  the  work  was  not  continued.  0ns 
of  them  is  now  in  the  library  of  the  Linruean  Society, 
the  other  with  Sibthorp'a  collection  at  Oxford.  They 
are  of  little  importance,  as  the  figures  are  of  therodett 
imaginable  description.  Another  MS.,  of  the  ninth 
century,  exists  st  Paris,  and  was  used  by  Salmasioa: 
this  also  is  illustrated  with  figures,  and  has  both  Ara- 
bic and  Coptic  names  introduced,  on  which  account  it 
is  supposed  to  hsve  been  written  in  Egypt.  Beaides 
these,  there  is  at  Vienna  a  MS.,  believed  to  be  still 
more  ancient  than  that  first  mentioned;  and  thru* 
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ethers  are  preserved  at  Leyden.  The  latest  and  beat 
edition  of  Dioseorides  is  that  of  Sprengel,  in  the  col- 
lection of  Greek  physicians  by  Kuhn,  Lips.,  18S9,  8to. 
The  folio  edition  by  Saracenoa  (Saraasin)  franco/., 
1688,  ia  also  a  very  good  one.  Sprengel's  edition  is 
unproved  by  a  collation  of  several  MSS. — So  far  as 
European  plants  are  m  qnestion,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  means  of  illustrating  Dioseorides  are  now  nearly 
exhausted  ;  bat  it  is  far  otherwise  with  his  Indian  and 
Persian  plants.  Concerning  the  latter,  it  is  probable 
that  much  may  be  learned  from  a  study  of  the  modem 
Materia.  Medics  of  India.  When  the  Nestorians,  in 
the  fifth  century,  were  driven  into  exile,  they  sought 
refuge  among  the  Arabs,  with  whom  they  established 
fair  celebrated  school  of  medicine,  the  ramifications 
ef  which  extended  into  Persia  and  India,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  present  medical  practice  of  the  na- 
tives of  those  countries.  In  this  way  the  Greek  names 
of  Dioseorides,  altered,  indeed,  and  adapted  to  the 
genius  of  the  new  countries,  became  introduced  into 
the  language  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Hindustan,  and 
bare  been  banded  down  traditionally  to  the  present 
day.  Thus  Dr.  Royle  has  shown,  by  sn  examination 
of  this  son  of  evidence,  that  the  cslamos  aronuUikos 
of  Dioseorides  is  not  a  Gentian,  as  has  been  imagined ; 
that  NaT  das  buUkr  ia  unquestionably  the  ttardosta- 
ckt/t  Jatamansi  of  De  Candolle,  and  that  the  Lukim 
bsOcon  was  neither  a  Rhatnnws  nor  a  Lyetom,  but,  as 
Prosper  Alpimn  long  ago  asserted,  a  Berbetis.  ( /fri- 
es*. Us.  Knout.,  vol.  »,  p.  ft.—SchSU,  Hilt.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  5,  p.  Ml.  se„.) 

DroscoeiM  Inset. a  (CuomopiSov  vijaoe,  Ptol),  or 
Dtoscoejs*  (Anomapiia,  Psnpi.,  p.  17),  an  island 
situate  at  toe  south  of  the  entrance  of  the  Arabic  Golf, 
and  now  called  Socotera.  The  aloes  here  produced 
am  held  in  more  estimation  than  those  of  Hadramaut. 
The  ancient  name,  observes  Vincent  ( Periplus  of  the 
Brylkretm  8s*,  p.  341. — Commerce  of  tie  Ancients, 
vol.  2),  may  have  a  Greek  origin ;  but  it  has  so  nesr 
a  name  to  Socotra  or  Zocosora,  that  it  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  a  nautical  corruption  of  an  Arabic  term, 
then  the  application  of  a  Greek  one.  The  island  ia 
near  a  hundred  miles  long,  and  thirty  at  its  greatest 
breadth :  it  was  rababhed  only  on  the  northern  side  in 
the  age  of  Arrian,  and  the  population  there  was  very 
scanty,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  Arabians,  Indians, 
sad  Greeks,  who  had  resorted  hither  for  the  purposes 
of  commerce ;  while  the  remainder  of  the  country  was 
ejatahy  and  deserted.  Marco  Polo  informs  us,  tint  in 
his  time  the  inhabitants  were  Christians ;  and  Al 
Edrissi  confirms  this,  with  the  addition,  that  the  Greeks 
ware  introduced  there  by  Alexander  at  the  request  of 
Aristotle,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  aloes.  Cosmas  Indi- 
cenieostes,  oa  the  other  hand,  says  they  were  Greeks 
from  Egypt  (ed.  Montfam,  p.  179). 

Dloscdai  (Aioecoepoi),  or  sent  of  Jupiter,  a  name 
given  to  Castor  and  Potior. 

DioscocIas,  a  maritime  town  ef  Colchis,  st  the 
aanth  of  the  small  river  Charus.  It  was  afterward 
caned  Sebsstopolis,  and  was,  in  the  earliest  ages,  the 
pen  most  frequented  in  Colchis  by  distant  as  well  as 
neighbouring  nations,  speaking  different  languages; 
s  circumstance  that  stril  distinguishes  Ishinah,  which 
name  is  only  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  one.  (Man- 
aert,  Geogr.,  vol.,  4,  p.  370.)  Arrian  makes  it  to 
have  been  established  by  a  colony  of  Milesians.  Pom- 
penras  Mela,  however,  ssys  that  it  waa  founded  by 
Castor  and  Pollux,  who  maje  a  voyage  to  Colchis, 
■long  with  Jason,  in  the  Argonautic  oxpedition.  (Jfe- 
ia.  I,  19) 

DiosroLis  I.  Magma,  a  famous  city  of  Egypt.  ( Vid. 
Thebes.)— n.  Porta,  a  city  of  Egypt,  west  °*  Ten- 
tyjte.  and  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile.  It  was  the 
capital  of  toe  nome  Diospolites.  Pococke  thought  that 
the  site  of  this  place  was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  village 
tint,  a  supposition  adopted  by  D'Anville,  and  also  by 


the  scavans  of  the  French  expedition.  (Msmert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  I,  p.  376.) — III.  A  city  of  Pales- 
tine, called  also  Lydda.  It  was  situate  in  an  extensive 
plain,  and  ia  placed  by  the  ltiner.  HitrosoL  (p.  60) 
thirty -two  miles  northwest  of  Jerusalem.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens,  who  at  a  later  period  built, 
about  twe  geographical  miles  to  the  east  of  its  site,  the 
modern  city  of  Ramtat.  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr-.P-  79.) 

Die.*,  another  name  for  the  Furies.    (Vtd.  Furia.) 

Diaca,  I.  wife  of  Lycus,  king  of  Thebes.  She  nest- 
ed Antiope  with  great  cruelty,  and  was  put  tc  death  by 
Ampbion  and  Zethus.  Autiope's  two  sons.  They  tied 
her  by  the  hair  to  a  wild  bull,  and  let  the  animal  drag 
her  until  she  was  dead.  After  death  she  was  changed 
into  a  fountain  of  the  same  name,  near  the  city  of 
Thebes.  (Vid.  Antiope.) — II.  A  fountain  near  Thebes, 
ra  Bosotia,  the  waters  of  which  emptied  into  the  lame, 
mis.  Near  it  was  the  dwelling  of  Pindar.  Sir  W. 
Get)  noticed  a  brook  to  the  west  of  the  Cadmea,  by 
some  Turkish  tombs,  which  he  considered  to  be  the  an- 
cient Dirce.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  230.) 

Die,  a  name  given  to  Pluto.   (Vid.  Pluto.) 

Dike  or  Dtaa  (Aeipij,  called  by  Ptolemy  Aiiprj),  a 
promontory  of  Africa,  over  against  the  coast  of  Ara- 
bia, and  at  the  narrowest  psrt  of  the  Sinus  Arabicua, 
or  Red  Sea.  From  its  appearance  as  it  stretched 
along  the  coast,  it  received  the  appellation  of  Dire 
(Aetpv)  or  "  the  neck."  The  modern  name  is  said  to 
be  Bab-et-Mandeb.  According  to  Mannert,  however, 
Dire  is  now  Ras-bel,  and  the  opposite  promontory  of 
Posidinm  is  Bab-el- Mandeb.  The  city  of  Dire,  or,  as 
it  waa  originally  called,  Berenice  epi-Direa,  stood  upon 
a  part  of  the  promontory  Dire,  (mannert,  vol.  10,  pt. 
I,  p.  69,  seqq .) 

DiscosdIa,  a  malevolent  deity,  daughter  of  Nox, 
and  sister  to  Nemesis,  the  Pares,  and  Death.  She 
was  driven  from  heaven  by  Jupiter,  became  she  sowed 
dissensions  among  the  gods,  and  was  the  cause  of  con- 
tinual quarrels.  When  the  nuptials  of  Peleus  and 
Thetis  were  celebrated,  the  goddess  of  discord  waa 
not  invited,  and  this  seeming  neglect  so  irritated  her, 
that  abe  threw  into  the  midst  of  the  festal  assembly 
an  apple  all  of  gold,  and  having  on  it  the  inscription, 
"  Let  the  fairest  take  me."  This  apple  was  the  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Troy,  and  of  infinite  misfortunes  to  ths 
Greeks.  (Vid.  Paris.)  Discord  ia  represented  with 
s  pale,  ghastly  look,  her  garment  is  torn,  her  eyes  spar- 
kle with  fire,  and  in  her  bosom  she  has  a  concealed  dag-, 
ger.    (Lueian,  Dial.  Marin.,  6. — Virg.,  JEn.,  8, 70S.) 

Di thy  Rambus,  I.  a  name  of  Bacchus.  (Eurip., 
Baccha,  626.)  According  to  the  old  explanation,  now 
deservedly  rejected,  it  steed  for  dMpapof,  "  doublt- 
doored,1'  "  he  who  has  passed  through  two  doors,"  aa 
an  allusion  to  the  double  birth  of  Bacchus.  The 
quantity  of  the  first  syllable  is  an  insuperable  objection 
to  this  interpretation,  and  Welcker's  answer  to  it 
(Nachlrag.,  p.  192),  that  this  deviation  from  the 
quantity  of  6ic  arose  from  the  necessities  of  the  tro- 
chaic verse,  falls  to  the  ground  at  once,  unless  it  can 
be  shown  not  only  that  the  metre  of  the  dithyramb  itself 
was  trochaic,  but  also  that  it  was  necessary  to  introduce 
the  name  of  the  poem  into  the  poem  itself.  (Donald- 
son, Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  17,  not.,  4th  ed  ) — II. 
The  earliest  species  of  choral  poetry  connected  with 
the  worsffip  of  Bacchus.  The  inventor  of  this  species 
of  hymn  was  as  little  known  as  the  meaning  of  the 
name.  It  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  to  Arion  (1, 23) ; 
by  others  to  Lasus  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.,  Vesp.,  1450. 
— Suid ,  ».  v.  Adoof) ;  and  Archilochus,  who  lived 
lung  before  citlior  nf  tl.cin,  mentions  it  by  name. 
(Archil.,  frag.,  38,  ed.  Liebel.)  It  waa  danced  by  a 
chorus  of  fifty  men  or  boys  around  a  blazing  altar 
(Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Olymp.,  13, 26. — Simonid.,  Epigr., 
76) ;  and  bence  it  waa  also  called  the  Cyclic  chorus. 
The  subjects  were  generally  the  birth  of  Bacchus,  and 
his  misfortunes.    Indeed,  unless  we  misunderstand 
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Plato'*  words  (Leg-,  3,  p.  700,  b.  AiovCoov  ybitatc 

 StBvpapSoc  Xeyo/ievoc),  the  name  of  the  song 

expressed  as  much.  It  was  originally  distinguishes 
by  a  disorderly  and  enthusiastic  wildness  of  tone, 
which,  in  the  end,  degenerated  into  turgidity  and  bom- 
bast. The  music,  wsa  Phrygian  (therefore  stirring 
and  rapid),  and  the  pipe  its  original  accompaniment. 
From  the  more  solemn  festivities  and  systematic  wild- 
ness  of  the  dithyramb  sprang  tragedy  ;  just  as  comedy 
came  from  the  Phallic  song. — Blotnfield  supposes  an 
etymological  connexion  between  the  words  lafitot, 
tipta/iSoc,  and  6t8vpa/i6oc,  and  thinks  they  are  corrup- 
tions of  Egyptian  terms.  {Mut.*Crit.,  vol.  2,  p.  70.) 
It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  tiplafiSot  and  iiBv- 
pa/iiof  came  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus  from  In- 
dia, and  that  Dithyramb**  was  not,  as  many  think,  the 
name  vf  the  god  alter  it  became  the  name  of  the  song, 
but  the  reverse.  Donaldson,  however,  opposes  this 
last-mentioned  supposition,  and  attempts  also  to  give 
•  new  derivation  to  the  term  itself,  but  with  little,  if 
any  success.  (Theatre  of  the  Greek*,  p.  18,  not., 
4th  erf.) 

Div  miens,  a  leading  nobleman  of  the  ^Edui,  who 
possessed  great  influence  with  Cesar  in  consequence 
of  his  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  Romans.  (Cau., 
B.  G.,  1,  3.— Id.  ib.,  1,  41,  dec.) 

Dion,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Macedonia,  and 
not  unfrequently  the  residence  of  its  monarchs.  It 
was  situate,  according  to  Livy  (44,  6  and  7),  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Olympua,  which  leaves  but  the  space  of 
one  mile  from  the  sea ;  and  half  of  this  is  occupied  by 
marshes  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Bapbyrus. 
Thucydidos  (4,  78)  says  it  was  the  first  Macedonian 
town  which  Braeidas  entered  on  his  march  from  Thes- 
saly.  This  place  suffered  considerably  during  the  So- 
cial war  from  an  incursion  of  the  JStolians  under  their 
pretor  Scopaa,  who  levelled  to  the  ground  the  walls, 
nouses,  and  gymnasium,  destroying  the  porches  around 
the  temple  of  Jupiter,  an  edifice  of  great  celebrity, 
with  the  offerings  and  everything  used  in  the  festivals. 
(Polyb.,  4,  63.)  It  is  evident,  however,  from  Livy's 
account,  that  this  damage  had  been  repaired  when  the 
Romans  occupied  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Perseus. 
It  was  here  that  Philip  aasembled  his  army  previous 
to  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalsj.  (Ziiv  ,  33, 3  )  Dium, 
at  a  later  period,  became  a  Roman  colony.  (Plot.,  p. 
82.)  Pliny  terms  it  Colonia  Diensis  (4,  10).  Some 
similarity  in  the  name  of  this  once  flourishing  city  is 
apparent  in  that  of  a  spot  called  Standta,  which  an- 
swers to  Livy's  description.  Dr.  Clsrke,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  opinion,  and 
thought  that  it  must  have  stood  at  Kaierina.  (Trav- 
el*— Greece,  Egypt,  etc.,  vol.  7,  p.  400,  teqq.)  He 
was  most  probably  mistaken,  as  Kaierina,  or  Hateri, 
which  is  the  real  name  of  the  place,  is  doubtless  the 
Hatera  of  the  Tabula  Theodosiana,  one  stage  from 
Dinm.    (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  208.) 

Divoddrdm,  the  capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a  peo- 
of  Belgic  Gaul,  who  were  located  along  the  Mosella  or 
Motetie.  Its  name  was  afterward  changed  to  that  of 
rthe  people  itself,  and  is  now  Metz.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  1, 
.68.— Amm.  ManeU.,  15,  27.) 

Dodona,  I.  a  celebrated  city  and  oracle  of  Epirus, 
situate  most  probably  in  the  present  valley  of  Joanmna, 
hut  the  exact  position  of  which  has  never  been  ascer- 
tsraed.  We  are  not  assisted  here  by  any  accurate  an- 
cient traveller  like  Pausanias,  nor  have  we  any  itine- 
raries or  faithful  measurements  of  distances  to  guide 
us  ;  aH  is  vague  and  indefinite  ;  and,  even  after  a  most 
careful  comparison  of  all  the  various  passages  in  which 
the  name  occurs,  very  different  opinions  msy  be  en- 
tertained on  the  subject.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
plsces  it  four  days'  journey  from  Buthrotum,  and  two 
from  Ainbracia.  (Antuj.  Rom.,  I,  5.)  Colonel  Leake 
diakes  t  to  have  been  situate  at  the  southeastern  ex- 
tremity df  the  Lake  of  Joannina,  near  Kastrilza  (Trao- 
4S0 


el*  tn  Northern  Greece,  vol.  4,  p.  168,  sejo  ),  an) 
there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Doaons. 
an  territory  corresponded  to  the  valley  at  the  south  of 
that  sheet  of  water.  It  is  true  there  is  no  mention  *f 
a  lake  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Dodona, 
but  the  place  is  described  as  surrounded  by  marshes, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Lake  of  Joarmina  may 
have  been  increased  in  later  times  from  (be  Kai  ure- 
thras in  the  country.  (Leake,  vol.  4,  p.  189.)  It  is 
universally  allowed,  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  owed 
its  origin  to  the  Pelasgi  at  a  period  much  anterior  lo 
the  Trojan  war ;  since  many  writers  represent  it  si 
existing  in  the  time  of  Deucalion,  and  even  of  loichna. 
(Alsch.,  from.  Vina.,  v.  619.— Dim.  Hal.,  Am. 
Bom.,  1,  14.)  Herodotus  distinctly  states,  that  it  wis 
the  most  ancient  oracle  of  Greece,  and  represent!  tot 
Palaagi  as  consulting  it  on  various  occasions  (2,  52). 
Hence  the  title  of  PeUugic  assigned  to  Jopiter,  I* 
whom  the  temple  was  dedicated.  (Zev  ava,  Audv- 
vale,  fleWytai.— Iliad,  16,  233.— Compsre  Hetai, 
op.  Strab.,  7,  327.)  Of  the  existence,  however,  of 
another  oracle  in  Theaaaly  of  the  tame  name  (rii 
No.  II.),  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ;  and  to  this  tin 
prayer  of  Achilles,  in  Homer,  probably  had  reference 
— Setting  aaide  the  fables  which  Herodotus  has  trans- 
mitted  to  us  respecting  Dodona  and  its  doves,  to  whicn 
he  evidently  attached  no  belief,  his  report  of  the  affin- 
ity which  existed  between  the  service  of  this  temple 
and  that  of  Thebes  in  Egypt  is  deserving  of  our  at- 
tention. It  appears  from  this  author,  that  in  his  tint 
the  service  of  the  temple  was  performed  by  females; 
and  he  has  recorded  the  names  of  the  three  priestessst 
who  officiated  when  be  visited  Dodona  (2, 55).  Su- 
bo,  however,  asserts,  that  these  duties  were  originaBj 
allotted  to  men,  from  the  circumstance  of  Horoeri 
mention  of  the  Selli  as  being  attendant  upon  the  gode. 
The  term  Selli  was  considered  by  many  ancient  write* 
to  refer  to  a  people  of  Pelasgic  origin,  whom  they  iden- 
tified with  the  Helli  (Soph.,  Trach.,  v.  1160,  atyf- 
Straho,  327.— Euttath.,  ad  B.,  16,  v.  233.-&W. 
ad  Horn.,  I.  c.—Arutot,  Mcteorol.,  1,  14  —  Hayek.. 
*.  e.  "EJUot),  and  also  with  the  Tomuri.  (Emtiti. 
ad  Od.,  16,  403.)  The  origin  of  the  word  Dodona 
seems  not  to  have  been  ascertained,  if  we  judge  from 
the  contradictory  opinions  transmitted  to  us  by  Sseph. 
Byz.  («.  e.  Auduva. — Compare  remarks  under  No.  II.) 
Nor  are  we  better  informed  aa  to  the  nature  and  eon- 
slruction  of  the  temple  during  the  early  age  of  Gre- 
cian history.  The  responses  of  the  oracle  were  orio- 
nslly  delivered  from  the  sacred  oak  or  beech.  (Sopi, 
Track.,  v.  173  — Heried,  ap.  Schol.  in  Soph.,  Twa- 
in) Its  reputation  waa  at  first  confined  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Epirus,  Aeemania,  ./Etolia,  and  the  western 
parts  of  Greece  (Pautan.,  7,  21),  but  its  fame  was  af- 
terward extended  over  the  whole  of  that  country,  and 
even  to  Asia,  as  we  know  that  on  one  occasion  tks 
oracle  was  consulted  by  Croesus.  (Herod ,  1, 41) 
The  Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  rcceired  d* 
prophetic  answers  from  the  mouth  of  men ;  to  all  otbst 
nations  they  were  always  communicated  by  the  priest- 
esses of  the  temple.  The  reason  of  this  exception  ia 
stated  at  length  by  Strabo  (401),  on  the  authority  of 
Ephorus.  (Compare  Proet.  Chrettom.,  ap  Plot- 
BM.,  vol.  2,  p.  321,  ei.  Bekker.)  Dodona  «i  the 
first  station  in  Greece  to  which  the  offerings  ofu* 
Hyperboreans  were  despatched,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus ;  they  arrived  there  from  the  Adriatic,  and  wen 
thence  passed  on  to  the  Maliac  Gulf  (4, 33).  Among 
the  several  offerings  presented  to  the  temple  by  ven- 
ous nations,  one  dedicated  by  the  Corcyreans  is  par- 
ticularly noticed.  It  waa  a  brazen  figure  placed  oter 
a  caldron  of  tho  same  metal ;  this  statue  held  in  i» 
hand  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  consisted  of  three  chain*, 
csch  having  an  astragalus  fsstcned  to  the  end  of  it' 
these,  when  agitated  by  the  wind,  struck  the  caldron 
and  produced  so  continued  a  sound  that  400  vibrauona 
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mid  be  counted  before  it  ceased.    Hence  arose  the 
oriotu  proterbe  of  the  Dedonean  caldron  end  the 
Owcjresn  lash.    (Strtio,  Compend.,  7,  p.  329.)  Me- 
ander, in  one  of  hit  prey*,  compered  an  old  nurse's 
tea  Iter  10  the  endless  sound  of  this  kettle.  (Menand., 
feasted.  Mehueie,  p.  87.)   It  was  said  by  others, 
tint  the  walls  of  the  temple  were  composed  of  many 
caldrons,  contiguous  to  each  other,  so  that,  striking 
■pon  one,  the  sound  was  conveyed  to  all  the  rest. 
But  this  account  is  Dot  so  much  to  be  depended  on 
a  the  other,  which,  according  to  Steph.  Bys.,  rests 
oa  the  authority  of  Polemo  Periegetes,  who  seems  to 
site  written  a  very  accurate  description  of  the  curi- 
wities  of  the  place ;  as  also  snotberperson  named  Axis- 
tide*. — We  hear  of  the  oracle  of  Dodona  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  inrasion  {Herodot.,  9,  93),  and  again  in 
tha  reign  of  Agesilaus,  who  consulted  it  previously  to 
bis  expedition  mto  Asia.  {Ptut.,  Apophthegm.  Lacm  , 
p.  1S6)  It  is  suted  by  Diodoras  Sicolus  (14,  13), 
that  Ly under  was  accused  openly  of  having  offered  to 
hnbe  the  priestess.    The  oracle  which  warned  the 
Motosrian  Alexander  of  bis  fste  is  well  known  from 
Liry  (8,  24).   From  Demostbenes  we  learn,  that  the 
uswera  delivered  from  time  to  time  to  the  Athenians 
were  kid  op  in  the  public  archives ;  and  he  himself  sp- 
pab  to  there  testimony  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
At  length,  during  the  Social  war,  Dodona  was,  ac- 
cording to  Porybtoe  (4,  67),  almost  entirely  destroyed 
in  an  irrnption  of  the  yEtolians,  under  their  prenor 
Eon  nucha*,  then  at  war  with  Epirua.    "They  set 
are,"  ssys  the  historian,  "to  the  porches,  destroyed 
rasnt  of  the  odenngs,  arid  pulled  down  the  sacred  edi- 
fice." It  *  probable  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  nev- 
er recovered  from  this  disaster,  as  in  Sirs  bo's  time 
there  to  scarcely  any  trace  left  of  the  oracle ;  bat  the 
town  mast  still  have  existed,  ss  it  is  mentioned  by 
Hierorlea  among  the  cities  of  Epirus  in  the  seventh 
.entorr ;  and  we  hear  of  a  bishop  of  Dodona  in  the 
rooncil  of  Epbesus.    (  Waul.,  ad  Hieroel.,  Smecd., 
p-  661.)— All  accounts  seem  to  agree  that  Dodona 
Mood  either  on  the  declivity  or  at  the  foot  of  an  de- 
nied mountain  called  Toinarus  or  Tamanis.  (Stra- 
it, 398.)  Hence  the  term  Temnri,  supposed  to  be  a 
esotnetion  for  Tornarori  {Toftapovpoi),  or  guardians  of 
rooarus,  which  wss  given  to  the  priests  of  the  temple. 
I&rafe,  I.  c.)   In  Callimachua  {Hymn,  r*  Cer.,  53) 
■e  find  the  name  of  the  mountain  written  Tmarns 
iT/ioynr).  This  lofty  mountain  was  farther  remark* 
We  far  the  number  of  streams  which  burst  from  its 
■det.  (Pits.,  4,  1.)   If,  then,  we  had  the  means  of 
(uninrrauhing  the  modern  chain  which  answers  to  the 
ancient  Tomarua,  we  might  easily  discover  the  site  of 
Dodona,  but  the  whole  of  Epirus  being  covered  with 
oftr  mountains,  it  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  even  this 
pout— (For  discussions  on  this  interesting  question, 
coraoli  Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  voL  I,  p.  1 15,  eeqq. — 
Wpriimrth'e  Greece,  p.  WI.—VfalpM*  Collection, 
"A  J, p. 473.— Hughe*'*  Travel*,  vol.  1,  p.ftll.) — II. 
A  city  and  oracle  of  Thessaly.    It  has  given  rise  to 
inch  controversy  whether  Homer  (J/.,  3,  749)  refers 
to  this  or  the  city  of  Epirus,  and  the  scholiasts  and 
commentators  are  divided  in  their  opinions.  Stepha- 
»i»  Byzantinus  {*.  v.  Auduvn/)  enters  fully  into  the 
dixowioo,  and  quotes  passages  from  several  writers 
■  the  antiquities  of  Thessaly,  who  all  acknowledged 
•  city  named  Dodona  or  Bodona  in  that  country : 
whence  the  opinion  has  been  entertained  that  the  ora- 
cle of  Jupiter  was  afterward  transferred  to  Epirus. 
Strsbo  (441)  seems  to  sdopt  this  notion,  and  affirms, 
a  one  place,  that  the  Tbessalian  Dodona  waa  situated 
"•si  the  Titaresios.    Elsewhere,  however,  he  leada  us 
to  suppose  that  it  stood  near  Scotussa,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Om  (9,  p.  441).  Hitter  has  some  curious  and 
learned  speculations  on  this  subject.   According  to  this 
writer,  the  primitive  form  of  the  name  was  Bodona  (Bo- 
and  ha  traces  the  founding  of  Dodona  to  a  sacer- 


dotal colony  from  India,  and  establishes,  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  various  other  parts  of  early  Grecian 
history,  the  remarkable  fact  of  the  introduction  of  the 
Budda- worship  into  Greece  along  with  the  gennes  of 
civilization.  The  analogy  between  the  root  of  the  name 
Buouvn  {Bod),  and  that  of  the  Hindu  Budda  {Bud), 
is  sufficiently  obvious.  Ritter's  work,  however  (  Vor- 
kaUe  Europaucher  V'ilkerguchichlen  vor  Herodotus, 
urn  den  Kaukatu*  und  an  den  Gettaden  da  Pontui, 
Berlin,  1810,  8vo),  ought  to  be  carefully  perused  in 
order  to  do  justice  to  bis  learned  and  elaborate  argu- 
ments. His  object  is  to  show,  that  the  stream  of  civ- 
ilization and  religion  flowed  into  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope from  the  remote  India,  by  pursuing  a  route  through  - 
the  vast  regions  of  Seythia,  and  coming  down  into  Eu- 
rope by  the  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

Dodonjbds,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  from  Dodona » 
(Consult  Homer,  B,  16,  833  — Zei  uva,  Auiavale, 
HeXaoyuU. — And  compare  remarks  under  the  article 
Dodona.) 

DooohIdis,  the  priestesses  who  gave  oracles  in  the 

temple  of  Jupiter  in  Dodona.   {Via.  Dodona.) 

Dolabella,  P.  Cornelius,  a  Roman  who  married 
Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero.  His  early  profligacies' 
and  extravagances  led  him  to  join  Cesar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  rebellion,  as  the  natural  patron  of  men  of 
broken  fortunes.  He  afterward  fought  under  him  ai 
Pharsalia,  distinguished  himself  by  bis  revolutions]-) 
iroceedings  when  tribune  during  Cawar'a  absence  in 
Sgypt,  and  afterward  went  with  him  into  Africa,  ana 
served  under  him  through  the  whole  of  that  campaign 
On  his  return  to  Italy  after  Cawar'a  final  victory,  he 
appears  to  have  lived  in  a  atyle  of  great  magnificence, 
and  the  excellence  of  his  entertainments  is  recorded  bj 
Cicero,  who,  through  him  and  one  or  two  other  friends 
maintained  a  friendly  intercourse  with  the  dominant ' 
parry.  He  waa  nominated  by  Csssar  for  the  consulship 
a  short  time  before  the  assassination  of  the  latter,  and, 
after  Career's  death,  assumed  the  office  of  consul  him- 
self, but  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  republic,  end  acted 
vigorously  in  its  behalf.  Subsequently,  however,  An- 
tony drew  him  entirely  away  from  the  republican  party 
by  paying  off  for  him  a  heavy  luari  of  debts.  Leaving 
Rome  in  order  to  get  possession  of  Syria  sgainst  Caa 
sins,  be  surprised  Smyrna  and  put  Trebonius  to  death,  • 
on  which  the  senate  declared  him  a  public  enemy. 
Having  been  pursued  and  defeated  by  Caasius,  he  de- 
stroyed himself. — Dolabella  was  a  man  of  no  virtue  or 
principle.  Cicero  waa  compelled  to  have  bis  daugh- 
ter Tullia  divorced  from  him.  Still,  however,  the  or- 
ator always  kept  up  a  fair  intercourse  with  him,  and ' 
endeavoured  to  uae  hint  aa  a  check  upon  the  designs 
of  Antony,  his  colleague  in  tha  consulship.  (Cic., 
PAii.,  8.  30.— Id.,  Ep.  ad  Fan.,  9,  16.— Middleton, 
IAfc  of  Cicero,  vol.  8,  p.  806,  884,  890,  343,  die., 
8vo  td.) 

DolIcra,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  Perrhabian  - 
district,  to  the  southeast  of  Azorus.  Here  the  consul 
Q.  Marcius  Philippus  received  s  deputation  from  the 
Achasao  league,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Polybiue, 
who  accompanied  the  Roman  army  in  their  singular 
slid  perilous  march  through  the  defiles  of  Olympus  into 
Pieria.  {Polyb.,  Excerpt.,  28,  U.—Lu.,  43,  63.— 
Id.,  44,  3.)-II.  A  town  of  Syria,  aituate  in  the  dis- 
trict Euphrstensis,  and  northwest  of  Zeugma.  Tha 
ancient  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Doluc,  a  caatle  on 
a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  detsched  from  Amanus, 
are  prolonged  towards  the  Euphrates.  (Abulfeda, 
Tab.  Syr.,  p.  182  —  Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  1,  p. 
496.) 

Doloh,  a  Trojan,  the  only  son  of  the  herald  Eu- 
medes,  famed  for  swiftness  of  foot.   When  Hector 
was  anxious  to  explore  by  night  the  Grecian  camp  - 
Dolon,  induced  by  the  promised  reward  of  the  chari 
and  bones  of  Achilles,  undertook  the  enterprise.  O 
his  approach  to  lbs  Grecian  tents,  he  wss  met  by  &  • 
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omefle  and  Ulysses,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  Greeks, 
had  been  despatched  on  a  similar  expedition.  Dorou, 
baring  betrayed  to  them  the  situation  and  plans  of  the 
Trojans,  was  put  to  death  by  Diomede  for  hi*  treach- 
ery,  (flbm.,  R.,  10, 814.— Firy.,  JEn.,  12,  349.)  . 

Dolonci,  a  people  of  Thrace.   (Herodot.,  6,  34.— 
Vti  Miltiadee.) 

Dslopss,  a  people  of  Thessaly,  who  appear  to  have 
been  early  established  in  that  southeastern  angle  of 
Tbossaly  formed  by  the  chain  of  Pindua,  or  rather 
Tyinphreslus,  on  one  aide,  and  Mount  Othrys,  branch- 
ing out  of  it,  on  the  other.  By  the  latter  mountain 
they  were  separated  from  the  ./Enianes,  who  were  in 
possession  of  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sperchiua ;  while 
to  the  west  they  bordered  upon  Phthiotis,  with  the  in- 
habitants of  which  country  they  were  connected  as 
early  a*  the  siege  of  Troy.  This  we  learn  from  Ho- 
mer, who  represents  Phosnix,  the  Dolopian  leader,  a* 
accompanying  Achilles  thither  in  the  double  capacity 
.  of  preceptor  and  ally.  (II.,  9,  480. — Pind .,  ap,  Strtt., 
431.)  The  Dolopians,  according  to  Pauaaniaa  and 
Harpocration,  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil. From  Herodotus  we  learn,  that  they  presented 
earth  and  water  to  Xerxes,  and  furnished  some  troops 
for  the  expedition  undertaken  by  that  monarch  into 
Greece  (7,  132  and  185).  Xenophon,  at  a  later  peri- 
od, enumerates  them  as  subjects  of  Jason,  tyrant  of 
Phera.  (Hist.  Gr.,  6,  1.)  Diodorna  Sicutus  informs 
us  that  they  took  part  in  the  Lainiac  war  (18, 11).  We 
afterward  find  Dolopia  a  frequent  subject  of  contention 
between  the  iEtobans,  who  had  extended  their  domin- 
ion to  the  borders  of  this  district,  and  the  kings  of 
Macedonia.  Hence  the  frequent  incursions  made  by 
the  former  people  into  this  part  of  Thessaly  when  at 
war  with  the  latter  power  (Ltv.,  31,  12.— Id.,  33, 
34.— Id.,  36,  38.)  Dolopia  was  finally  conquered  by 
Perseus,  the  last  Macedonian  monarch.  The  cantons 
of  Thttumako,  Grituiano,  and  part  of  Agrapha,  may 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  situation  ascribed  by  an- 
cient writers  to  the  country  of  the  Dolopians.  (Cra- 
mcr't  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  416.) 

Domltia  Lex,  dt  Soar  dolus,  brought  forward  by 
Cn.  Domitiu*  Ahenobarbus,  tribune  of  the  commons, 
A.U.C.  660.  It  enacted  that  the  pontificc*,  augur  ts, 
and  decemviri  tacri*  faciendu  should  not  be  chosen  by 
the  sacerdotal  colleges,  but  by  the  people.  The  pon- 
ti/et  maximiu  and  curio  maztmus  were  always,  in  the 
first  ages  of  the  republic,  chosen  by  the  people.  (&£., 
RuU.,  2.  7.  -Lh.,  25,  5.— Id-,  27, 8.) 

Domitu  Gkns,  a  celebrated  plebeian  family,  divi- 
ded into  two  branches,  that  of  the  Calvini.  and  that  of 
the  Ahenobarbi.  The  Calvini  attained  to  the  consular 
office  A.U.C.  422,  the  Ahenobarbi  in  662.  The  latter, 
at  length,  in  the  person  of  Nero,  became  invested  with 
imperial  power ;  but  with  this  emperor  perished  the 
male  line  of  the  Domttii  Domitian  only  belonged  to 
this  family  through  his  mother  Dorailia. 

Domitu,  I.  Lepida,  aunt  of  Nero,  was  accused  of  ma- 
gic and  put  to  death  (A.D.  54)  through  the  intrigues 
of  Agrippina,  who  was  jealous  of  her  influence  over 
Nero.  {Tacit.,  Arm ,  12,  64,  icq.)— II.,  or  Domitilla, 
wife  of  Vespasian,  by  whom  he  had  Titus  and  Domi- 
tian, and  a  daughter  named  Domitilla.  She  had  been 
-he  mistress  of  a  Roman  knight,  and  passed  fey  a  freed 
woman ;  but  she  was  declared  of  free  birth  on  having 
been  acknowledged  by  her  father  Flavius  Liberalis, 
who  held  the  situation  of  scribe  to  one  of  the  quawtora. 
She  died  before  Vespasian  came  to  the  throne.  (Sue- 
ton.,  Vit.  Vespae.,  3.)— III.  Lonpina,  daughter  of  the 
famous  Corbulo,  the  general  of  Nero.  She  married 
iElius  Lamia,  but  was  seduced  by  Domitian,  and,  after 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  publicly  raised  to  the  throne. 
Hardly,  however,  had  the  emperor  elevated  her  to  the 
station  of  Augusta,  when  his  jealousy  was  alarmed  by 
certain  familiarities  to  which  she  admitted  the  panto- 
» Paris,  and  he  drove  her  from  bis  bed  and  palace. 
46*. 


The  ascendency  which  she  had  acquired,  however 
over  the  vicious  emperor,  was  too  strong  io  be  Uuu 
suddenly  dissolved,  and  she  waa  recalled  to  her  former 
station.  Domitia  was  concerned,  it  is  thought,  in  the 
conspiracy  by  which  the  emperor  lost  his  life.  Sat 
died  during  the  reign  ef  Trajan.  (SutUm.,  Vit.  d+ 
mil.,  3.) 

DobItianos,  Titos  Flavius,  the  second  son  of  Vee- 
paaian,  bora  at  Rome  A.D.  51.  Vespasian,  well  una 
of  hie  aatural  disposition,  reposed  no  confidence  is  his 
during  bis  whole  reign.  Domitian,  however,  accom- 
panied his  father  and  brother  Titus  in  their  triumph  at 
the  close  of  the  Jewish  wu.  Upon  the  death  of  Vst- 
pasiao,  he  endeavoured  to  foment  troubles  in  tee  em- 
pire, and  share  the  succession  with  Titus.  The  Utter, 
however,  generously  forgave  him,  treated  him  «iu, 
great  kindness,  and  made  him  bis  colleague  in  the  cos- 
su  letup,  always  declaring  to  him  that  he  intended  bia 
for  his  successor.  Domitian  is  accused  of  hastening 
the  death  of  Titus  by  poieoau  ■  charge,  however,  sot 
warranted  by  the  circumstances  of  Titus's  death.  Us) 
rinning  of  hie  reign  was  marked  by  moderation  ui 
lisplay  of  justice  bordering  upon  severity.  He  af- 
fected gpcat  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  public  monk, 
and  punished  with  death  several  persons  guilty  ottdoW 
tery,  as  well  as  seme  vestals  who  had  broken  urn 
vows.  He  completed  several  splendid  biiiUingsbegoa 
by  Titus ;  among  others,  an  odeum,  or  theatre  hi 
musical  performances.  The  roost  important  erent  of 
hia  reign  was  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  Agricok ;  bat 
Domitian  grew  jealous  of  that  jmat  cosnmander'i  rep- 
utation, and  recalled  him  to  Rome.  His  suspicion 
temper  and  his  pusillanimity  made  him  afraid  of  every 
man  who  was  distinguished  either  by  birth  and  connex- 
ions, or  by  merit  and  popularity,  and  be  rewrcilesely  eee- 
rificed  many  le  his  fears,  while  his  avarice  led  him  le 
put  to  death  a  number  of  wealthy  person  for  the  sake 
of  their  property.  The  usual  pretest  for  these  sun- 
ders was  the  charge  of  conspiracy  <*  treason;  ana  thus 
a  numerous  race  of  informers  was  created  and  main- 
tained by  this  system  of  spoliation.  His  cruelty  »« 
united  to  a  deep  dissimulation,  ssd  in  this  particular 
be  resembled  Tiberius  other  than  Caligula  or  Nero. 
He  either  put  to  death  or  drove  away  from  Rome  toe 
philosophers  and  men  of  letters ;  Epicletua  wu  oat 
of  the  exiled.  He  found,  however,  some  flatterea 
among  the  poets,  such  as  Martial,  Silius  ItaHcua,  and 
Statius.  The  latter  dedicated  to  him  his  Tktiiii  and 
Achillea,  and  commemorated  the  events  of  his  reign 
in  hia  Sylva.  But,  iu  reality,  the  reign  of  Domitian  wu 
any  other  than  favourable  to  the  Roman  arms,  eicapt 
in  Britain.  In  Mania  and  Daria,  in  Germany  and 
Pauaonia,  the  armies  were  defeated,  and  whole  proi- 
inces  lost  (Tacitu;  Vit.  Agric.,  41.)  Demiuta 
himself  went  twice  into  Mceaia  to  oppeee  the  Daciaas, 
but,  after,  several  defeats,  he  concluded  a  disgracels! 
peace  with  their  king  Decebalue,  whom  he  acknowl- 
edged as  sovereign,  and  to  whom  he  agreed  to  pay 
tribute,  which  was  afterward  discontinued  by  Trajan. 
And  yet  Domitian  made  a  pompous  report  of  his  vic- 
tories to  the  senate,  and  assumed  the  honours  of  a 
triumph.  In  the  same  manner  he  triumphed  over  the 
Cotti  apd  Sarmatians,  which  made  Pliny  the  younger 
say,  that  the  triumphs  of  Domitian  were  always  evi- 
dence of  some  advantages  gained  by  the  enemies  of 
Rome.  In  A.D.  95,  Domitian  assumed  the  consul- 
ship for  the  seventeenth  time,  together  with  flavins 
Clemens,  who  had  married  Domitttla,  a  relative  of  the 
emperor.  In  that  year  a  persecution  of  the  Christians 
is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Church ;  but  it  seems 
that  it  was  not  directed  particularly  against  them,  bat 
against  the  Jews,  with  whom  the  Christians  were  ihn 
confounded  by  the  Romans.  Suetonius  ascribes  ibe 
proscriptions  of  the  Jews,  or  those  who  lived  after  tat 
manner  of  the  Jews,  and  whom  be  styles  "  nsjmj/an," 
to  the  rapacity  of  Domitian.    Flavius  Clemens  ssd 
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his  wife  were  among  the  victims.    In  the  lollowing 
year,  A.  D.  96,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against  Do- 
miuao  among  the  officers  of  bit  guards  and  several  of 
bis  intimate  friends,  and  hi*  wife,  the  infamous  Doani- 
lills,  herself  is  said  to  have  participated  in  it.   The  im- 
mediate cause  of  it  was  his  increasing  suspicions,  which 
threatened  the  life  of  every  one  around  him,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  been  stimulated  by  the  predictions  of 
astrologers  and  soothsayers,  whom  he  was  very  ready 
to  consult.    Ho  was  killed  in  his  apartments  by  sev- 
eral of  the  conspirators,  after  struggling  with  them,,  for 
some  time,  in  his  45th  year,  and  iu  the  fifteenth  of  his 
re  urn.    On  the  news  of  bis  death,  the  senate  assem- 
bled and  elected  M.  Cocceius  Nerve  emperer. — The 
character  of  Domitian  is  represented  by  all  ancient 
historians  m  the  darkest  colours,  as  being  a  compound 
of  timidity  and  cruelty,  of  dissimulation  and  arrogance, 
of  self-indulgence  and  stern  severity  towards  others. 
He  gave  himself  op  to  every  excess,  and  plunged  into 
the  most  degrading  vices.    Conceiving  at  last  the  mad 
idea  of  arrogating  divine  honours  to  himself,  he  as- 
sumed the  titles  of  Lord  and  God,  and  claimed  to  be 
a  son  of  Minerva.    Soon  after  he  had  succeeded  to 
the  government,  be  indulged  in  that  love  of  solitude, 
which  pride  and  fear  combined  to  render  in  a  very 
shurt  lime  the  most  confirmed  of  all  his  habits.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign,  says  his  biographer,  he  ac- 
customed himself  to  spend  several  hours  every  day  in 
the  strictest  privacy,  employed  frequently  in  nothing 
else  than  in  catching  flies,  and  piercing  them  with  a 
sharp  instrument.    Hence  the  well-known  remark 
made  by  Vihius  Crispus,  who,  when  asked  whether 
there  was  sny  one  with  the  emperor,  replied,  "  No,  not 
oat  c fy."   Oomitian  look  a  delight  in  inspiring  oth- 
ers with  terror;  and  Dio  Cassius  tells  of  e  singular 
banquet,  to  which  he  invited  the  principal  members 
of  the  senate  and  equestrian  order,  where  everything 
wore  the  appearance  of  an  intended  execution.  He 
once  even  couvened  the  senate  to  determine  in  what 
way  a  Urge  turbot  should  be  cooked,  whether  whole 
or  divided.    And  yet  at  one  lime,  before  bis  becoming 
amperer,  Domitian  bad  applied  himself  to  literature, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  composed  several  poems  sod 
ether  works. — The  senate,  alter  bis  death,  issued  s  de- 
cree that  his  name  should  be  struck  out  of  the  Roman 
annals,  and  obliterated  from  every  public  monument. 
(Tool.,  Hut.,  3,  69,  icqq.—LL  »J.,  4,  8,  uqq.— 
Siuitm.,  Vit.  Domti.—Dio  Cat*.,  Vt.—PUn.,Eput., 
4,  11— Id.,  I'tJUg.,  52,  6,  &c.—Juv.,  Stt.,  4,  37, 

okitilu.  Tid.  Domitia  II. 
DoaiTios,  I.  Ahenobarbus,  the  first  of  the  Domitian 
family  that  bore  the  surname  of  Ahenobarbus,  lived 
about  the  beginning  of  toe  sixth  century  from  the 
fouoding  of  the  city. — II.  Cneius  Ahenobarbus,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  plebeian  atdile  A.U.C.  666,  B.C. 
196 ;  pre  tor  A.U.C.  660 ;  and  consul  A.U.C.  568. 
(Ltd.,  33.42.— Jo* ,  49,  35,  die.)— III.  Cneius  Aben- 
ebaibus,  was  consul  B.C.  122.  He  conquered  Bi- 
tnitua,  general  of  the  Arvemi,  slaying  20,000  and  ma- 
king 3000  prisoners.  On  bis  return  to  Home  he  ob- 
tained a  triumph. —  IV.  Lucius  Ahenobarbus,  was 
qmestor  B.C.  66,  and  prauor  some  years  after.  In  the 
vear  64  B.C.  ha  attained  to  the  consulship.  He  and 
Lentulus  were  the  first  to  oppose  Cesar  in  his  inva- 
uaa  of  Italy.  Betrayed  by  his  own  troops  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror  at  the  capture  of  Corfinium, 
he  received  his  liberty,  snd  sgain  raising  a  little  army 
at  his  own  expense,  sustained  a  siege  at  Massilia.  Es- 
caping thence,  we  find  him  with  Pompey  in  Macedo- 
nia, still  the  determined  enemy  of  Cesar,  and  finally 
he  tell  in  the  flight  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  <  Ctc, 
Bp.  U  Asl,  8,  14  — ii  A.,  16,  12.— Id-,  Ey.  md 
AM.,  1,  dec.)— V.  Cneius  Ahenobarbus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, inherited  all  his  father's  hatred  towards  Cawar. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  be  joined  the  party  of 


Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  the  battle  of  Phflippi  hs 
went  over  to  the  triumvirs,  was  pardoned,  and,  during 
the  ensiling  year,  obtained  the  consulship,  A.U.C.  722. 
Subsequently,  however,  he  attached  himself  to  OcOv 
viua  against  Antony,  but  died  before  he  could  render 
the  former  any  service.— VI.  Cneius  Ahenobarbus, 
father  of  Nero,  married  Agrippina,  the  daughter  of 
Germanicua,  B.C.  28.  He  degraded  his  high  birth  by 
the  ferocity  of  bis  character  and  the  corruption  of  his 
morals.  In  early  life  he  killed  one  of  his  freedmen, 
who  would  not  drink  as  much  ss  be  wished  him  to  do. 
He  tore  out  also  the  eye  of  a  Roman  knight  who  die* 
played  towards  him  a  freedom  of  spirit  that  gave  of- 
fence. Being  accused  before  Claudius  of  treason, 
adultery,  anil  other  Crimea,  be  only  escaped  by  the 
death  of  that  emperor.  He  used  to  say,  that  from  him- 
self and  his  wife  there  could  only  spring  a  monster 
deadly  to  the  human  race,  a  prediction  fatally  verified 
in  Nero.    {Tool.,  Am.,  4, 76.— lit      6,  45,  etc.) 

DosiTua,  iEuua,  I.  a  celebrated  grammarian,  born 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  era,  about  A.D.  333. 
He  was  preceptor  to  St  Jerome,  who  speaks  with 
great  approbation  of  his  talents,  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  be  explained  toe  comedies  of  Terence.  Inde- 
pendent of  his  commentaries  on  Virgil  and  Terence, 
Donatue  composed  a  tiesbse  purely  elomentsry,  in 
which  be  treated  of  the  sight  parts  of  speech  individu- 
ally. This  work  waa  highly  esteemed,  and  Diomedes 
the  grammarian  entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  its 
merits,  as  subsequently  le  add  it  to  his  own  work  on 
Latin  grammar.  Some,  though  without  the  least  au- 
thority, m-int*™  that  the  commentaries  of  Donstus  on 
Virgil  and  Terence  are  lost,  and  that  those  which  at 
the  present  day  bear  his  name  are  spurious.  That  on 
Virgil  ia  very  unimportant,  it  is  true,  and  appears  wor- 
thy neither  of  the  author  commonied  on,  nor  of  the 
reputation  of  the  grammarian  to  whom  it  ia  ascri- 
bed. But  the  commentary  on  Terence  is  extremely 
valuable.  Some  writers  assign  the  commentary  on 
Virgil  net  to  iEliua  Donetua,  but  to  Claudius  Tiberius 
Donatus.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Heyne  on  the 
life  of  Virgil  by  Donates,  vol.  1,  p.  163,  in  notie.)— 
U.  A  bishop  of  Numidis,  in  the  fourth  century.  Ac- 
cording to  some  writers,  be  waa  the  founder  of  the 
sect  of  Donatiate.  which  grew  out  of  a  schism  produced 
by  the  election  of  a  bishop  of  Carthage.  He  was  de- 
posed and  excommunicated  in  councils  held  at  Rome 
and  at  Aries,  in  the  years  313  and  314,  but  was  far 
some  time  after  supported  by  a  party  at  home.  What 
farther  happened  to  him  is  not  known.— III.  A  bishop 
of  Carthage,  chosen  to  that  office  in  316.  He  contin- 
ued and  supported  the  schism  produced  by  his  name- 
sake, which  led  le  a  persecution  under  the  Emperor 
Consume,  in  which  the  imperial  arms  finally  prevailed, 
and  Donates  died  in  exile  about  356.  According  to 
St.  Aogustin,  this  prelate  maintained  an  inequality  of 
persons  in  the  Trinity.  {Gorton' t  Biogr.  Diet.,  vol. 
1,  p.  653. 

Dontsa,  an  island  in  the  Icarian  Sea,  one  of  the 
Spondee.  It  lay  southeast  of  Icaria,  and  east  of  Pat- 
rons. The  marble  obtained  from  this  island  was 
green.  It  is  thought  to  correspond  to  the  modern  /fa- 
cia. (Compare,  as  regards  this  island,  the  following 
authorities;  Tool.,  Ann., 4,  80.— Mela,  2, 7.— Plin., 
4,  12. — Stefh.  Bfz.,  *.  ».  Aovevcio.) 

Doses,  the  inhabitants  of  Doris.    ( Vid.  Doris.) 

DoeUs,  a  river  of  India  extra  Gangem.  Msnnert 
makes  it  correspond  to  the  small  river  Pegu.  (Gee- 
grafh.,  vol.  5,  pt  l.p.  249  and  264.)  Others,  how- 
ever, are  in  favour  of  the  modem  Zsnfan,  the  mouth 
of  which  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Tonqum. 

DotioM,  a  town  of  Meaaenia,  where  Thamyris  the 
musician  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  trial  of  skill. 
Pausanias  (4  33)  notices  this  ancient  town,  of  which 
he  saw  the  ruins  near  a  fountain  named  Acbaia.  Stnv 
bo,  however,  asserts  that  no  such  place  was  known  U 
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t  in  his  day,  bat  that  some  identified  it  with  an  ob- 
scure town  named  Oluris,  in  the  Mesaenian  district  of 
Aulon  (350).  This  may  have  been  the  spot  alluded  to 
by  Pausaniaa.  Homer  (It.,  2,  594)  assigns*  Dorium 
to  the  dominions  of  Nestor.  Hesiod  seems  to  have 
adopted  a  different  tradition  from  other  poets,  since  he 
removes  the  scene  of  the  story  of  Thamyns  to  Dotium 
in  Theaaaly  (as.  Steph.  Byz.,  t.  «.  Aurwv. — Plm., 
4,6). 

Dokie,  a  country  of  Greece,  situate  to  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  range  of  Mount 
(Eta.  On  the  south  it  had  the  Locri  OzoTb.  On  the 
east  it  waa  parted  from  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  by  the 
Pindus,  a  branch  of  the  Gephissus  ;  and  on  the  west 
from  iGiolia  by  a  part  of  the  chain  of  G5ta.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  of  small  size,  extending  only  about  40  miles 
in  length.  The  country,  though  mountainous,  had  still 
several  beautiful  plains,  and  waa  very  fruitful. — The 
Dorians  were  the  most  powerful  of  the  Hellenic  tribes, 
tad  derived  their  origin,  as  they  pretended,  from  a 
mythic  personage  named  Dorus,  who  is  generally  made 
the  son  of  He  Hen,  though  he  is  described  as  the  son  of 
Xuthus  by  Euripides  (Jon.,  1690).  Herodotus  (1, 63) 
mentions  five  successive  migrations  of  this  race.  Their 
first  settlement  was  in  Phthiotis,  in  the  time  of  Deu- 
calion; the  next  under  Dorus,  in  Hestinotia,  at  the 
foot  of  Oaaa  and  Olympus ;  the  third  on  Mount  Pin- 
dus, after  they  had  been  expelled  by  the  Cadmeane 
from  Hestiasotis.  In  this  settlement,  says  Herodotus, 
they  were  called  the  Macedonian  people ;  and  he  else- 
where (8,  43)  attributes  to  the  Dorians  a  Macedonian 
origin ;  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  con- 
nexion between  the  Dorians  and  the  Macedonians, 
who  were  of  Illyrian  origin  (Muller,  Dorian;  vol.  1, 
p.  8),  beyond  this  vicinity  of  abode.  The  fourth  set- 
tlement of  the  Dorians,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
in  Dryopis  (afterward  called  the  Doric  Tetrapolis); 
and  their  last  migration  waa  to  the  Peloponnesus. 
Another,  and  most  remarkable  expedition,  not  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  was  the  voyage  of  a  Dorian  col- 
ony to  Crete,  which  is  stated  to  hsve  taken  place 
while  they  were  in  their  second  settlement,  at  the  foot 
of  Olympus  (Androm.,  ap.  Strab.,  476) ;  and  Dori- 
ans are  mentioned  among  tbo  inhabitants  of  that  isl- 
and even  by  Homer  (On! ,  19, 174).  The  eastern  coast 
was  the  first  part  which  they  occupied.  (Staphylut,  ap 
Strab.,  476).  This  early  settlement  in  Crete  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  two  subsequent  expeditions 
of  the  Dorians  to  that  island,  which  took  place  after 
they  were  well  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one 
from  Laconia,  under  the  guidance  of  Pollis  and  Del- 
phus ;  the  other  from  Argolis,  under  Althatmenes.  The 
migration  of  the  Dorians  to  the  Peloponnesus-,  which 
is  generally  called  "  the  return  of  the  descendants  of 
Hercules,"  is  expressly  stated  to  bate  occurred  80 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  that  la,  in  B.C.  1104. 
(Thucyi.,  1,  IS.)  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  con- 
nexion which  subsisted  between  the  Heraclidss  and 
the  Dorians  are  involved  in  much  obscurity.  The 
Dorians  were,  from  very  early  times,  divided  into  three 
tribes,  and  the  epithet  "  thrice  divided"  (rpixubcee )  ia 
applied  to  them  by  Homer  in  the  passages  referred 
to  above.  These  three  tribes  were  the  Hyllcana,  the 
Dymanea,  and  the  Pamphylians.  Now  the  two  latter 
tribes  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Dymas 
and  Pamphylus,  the  two  sons  of  JSgunios,  a  mythi- 
cal Doric  king ;  and  the  first  claimed  a  descent  from 
Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  show  thst  the  Hylueans  were  of  Doric  origin, 
as  well  as  the  other  two  tribes.  (Midler,  Doriant,  1, 
chap.  3,  sect.  8.)  It  is  more  natural,  however,  to  in- 
fer from  the  traditions,  as  well  as  from  the  duplicate 
divinities  of  the  Dorians,  that  the  genuine  Dorians  were 
includid  in  the  two  other  tribes,  and  that  the  H era- 
elide  were  a  powerful  Aehcan  family,  united  with 
them  in  a  similar  manner,  but  by  a  stronger  tie  than 
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the  jEtolians  under  Oxylus,  who  are  also  said  to  ban 
taken  part  in  this  expedition.  The  Heraclida,  then, 
with  their  iEtolian  and  Dorian  allies,  crossed  the  Co- 
rinthian Gulf  from  Naopactus,  invaded  and  subdued 
Elis,  which  wss  assigned  to  the  ^Etolian  chieftain ;  ind, 
bending  their  steps  southward,  conquered  successively, 
and  with  greater  or  less  difficulty,  Messenia,  Laconia, 
Argolis,  Corinth,  and  Megarta.  In  Laconia  ihey  wen 
joined  by  the  Cadmasan  clan  of  the  jEgidas,  who  as- 
sisted them  in  their  tedious  war  with  Amycle,  and  af- 
terward took  part  in  the  colonies  to  Then  and  Cyreoa. 
This  invasion,  which  so  materially  affected  the  desti- 
nies of  Greece,  was  very  similar  in  its  chancier  ta 
the  return  of  the  Israelites  to  Palestine.  The  invaders, 
who,  like  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  brought  their 
wives  and  children  with  them,  though  they,  perhaps,  did 
not  completely  abandon  their  last  settlement,  which 
was  still  called  and  considered  Dorian  {Thucyi.,  1, 
107),  numbered  about  80,000  fighting  men,  on  the  high- 
est estimate.  (Miller,  Dorians,  1,  cb.  4,  sect.  8.) 
They  were  therefore  very  inferior  in  number  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  countries  which  they  conquered ;  hot 
the  superiority  of  their  peculiar  tactics  ensured  then 
an  easy  victory  in  the  field,  and  they  appear  to  ban 
taken  all  the  strong  places  either  by  a  long  blockade, 
or  by  some  lucky  surprise ;  for  they  were  altogether 
unskilled  in  the  srt  of  taking  walled  towns.  Tbegor- 
em  men t  which  the  Dorians  established  in  all  the  cons- 
tries  which  they  thus  invsded  and  conquered,  was,  at 
might  have  been  expected,  very  analogous  to  that  which 
the  Norman  invasion  introduced  into  England,  namelj, 
an  aristocracy  of  conquest ;  for  while  the  successful 
invaders  remained  on  a  footing  of  equality  among  them- 
selves, all  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  re- 
duced to  an  inferior  condition,  like  the  Saxona  in  Eng- 
land. They  were  called  ntpioiicoi,  or  "dwellen 
around,"  a  name  corresponding  to  the  Pfablburger, « 
"  citizens  of  the  Palisade,"  at  Augsburg,  who  dwek  i 
the  city  suburbs,  without  the  wall  of  the  city;  tout 
'*  pale"  in  Ireland  before  the  time  of  James  I.  -,  to  us 
people  Of  the  contado  in  Italy  ;  and  to  the  Fauibosr- 

feoia  in  France,  (tfiebuhr,  Roman  Hut.,  vol  I,  p 
98,  Cambr.  tram.—ArnoUT*  Tkucydidci,  vol  1,  p- 
686.)  The  usual  name  for  a  constitution  in  a  Doriu 
state  waa  "  an  order,"  or  regulative  principle  (iwniof), 
and  this  name  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  attention  of  the  Dorian  legislators  wai 
principally,  if  not  solely,  directed  to  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  military  discipline,  and  to  the  encour- 
agement of  that  strict  subordination  which  ia  the  result 
of  it.  The  necessity  of  this  waa  apparent,  from  the 
peculiar  relation  subsisting  between  the  Dorians  nd 
their  ntpioumi.  It  waa  by  superior  prowess  snd  dis- 
cipline that  the  former  had  acquired  their  rank,  snd  ■ 
was  only  by  a  continuance  of  this  superiority  that  they 
could  nope  to  maintain  themaelvea  in  the  same  posi- 
tion. The  same  occasion  for  strict  discipline  may  ih» 
account  for  the  extraordinary  austerity  which  r/revuW 
in  most  Dorian  communities.  The  Dorian  women  n- 
joyed  a  degree  of  consideration  unususl  among  t»t 
Greeks.  The  Syssilia  or  common  tables,  which  wen 
established  in  most  Doric  states,  were  designed  »  ad- 
monish those  of  the  privileged  class,  that,  living  as 
they  did  m  the  midst  of  a  conquered  but  numerom 
population,  they  must  not  consider  themselves  to  ban 
any  individual  existence,  but  most  lire  only  for  the 
sake  of  their  order.  (Consrlt  Mutter's  Doricmi,  i  'I 
trans.,  Oxford,  1830,  2  vols.  8vo  —  Hermann,  IfV- 
buck  der  Griecbischcn  StaatsaUerthimer,  HeiitH., 
1836,  translated  Oxford,  1836  —  Lacbmaxn.  Spf 
tanisehe  Staatsverfassmg,  Breslou,  1836  —  Ena/cL 
Us  Know/.,  vol  9,  p.  89.)— II.  A  colony  of  the  Do 
rians  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Caris.  On  iha 
arrival  of  the  Dorians  in  A  era,  they  formed  themsdses 
into  six  independent  states  or  smsll  republics,  whkx 
were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  as  many  cities 
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These  were  Lindas,  lalysaua,  Csmiros,  Cos,  Cnidus, 
ad  Halicamtsaus.  Other  cities  in  the  tract,  called 
from  ihem  Doris,  belonged  to  their  confederacy ;  but 
tbe  inhabitants  of  these  six  alone,  as  true  and  genuine 
Dorians,  were  admitted  into  the  temple  at  1'riope, 
wbrre  tbey  exhibited  solemn  games  in  honour  of  Apol- 
lo Triopius.  Tbe  prizes  were  tripods  of  brass,  which 
the  tie  ton  were  obliged  to  consecrate  to  Apollo,  and 
leave  in  the  temple.  When  Agasicles  of  Halicarnas- 
m  won  tbe  prize,  he  transgressed  this  custom,  and 
carried  the  tripod  to  his  own  bouse,  on  which  account 
the  city  of  Halicamassus  was  ever  afterward  excluded 
ton  the  Dorian  confederacy.  The  Dorians  were  from 
last  time  known  by  the  name  of  the  five  cities,  or 
Paihipolit,  and  no  longer  by  that  of  Hexapolit. — III. 
A  goddess  of  the  sea,  daughter  of  Oceanos  and  Tethys. 
She  married  her  brother  Nereus,  by  whom  she  had  SO 
daughters  called  Nereides.  Her  name  is  often  used 
to  express  the  tea  itself.  (Proptrt.,  1.17.  85. — Virg., 
Ed.,  W.—Httied.,  Theog.) — IV.  A  female  of  Locri, 
m  Italy,  daughter  of  Xenetus,  whom  Dionysius  the  El- 
der, of  Sicily,  aimed  the  same  day  with  Aristomache. 
(Fnl.  Dinryaios.) 

Doaiscos,  a  plain  in  Thrace,  near  the  motfth  of  the 
Hebros,  where,  according  to  Herodotus  (7, 89).  Xerxes 
■withered  hit  land  forces,  ss  he  was  marching  upon 
Greece.  Toe  mode  in  which  his  officers  ascertained 
die  amount  of  his  troops  was  this  t  they  drew  up  in 
tne  place  a  body  of  10,000  men;  and  making  these 
stand  together  as  compactly  as  possible,  they  traced  a 
circle  around  them.  Dismissing  these,  they  enclosed 
the  circle  with  a  wall  breast  high ;  into  this  they  intro- 
duced the  army  by  bodies  of  10,000  men  each  time. 
(VuL  Xerxes.) 

Dotasiixos,  or  more  correctly  Dossennus,  a  Roman 
comic  poet,  and  writer  of  Atellane  fablea,  who  enjoyed 
do  mean  reputation  as  a  popular  dramatist.  (Compare 
Vutau,  it  PteL  Lot.  ntetrt.  at.,  c.  7,  p.  84.)  Hor- 
ace makes  mention  of  him  (Ep.,  1,  3,  173.)  He  par- 
ticularly excelled  in  drawing  the  characters  of  para- 
sites ;  bat,  in  consequence  of  the  applause  which  these 
•beited  from  tbe  lower  orders,  be  would  seem,  from 
the  censure  of  Horace,  to  have  been  tempted  to  go  still 
briber,  and  push  matters  to  extremes.  The  same  poet 
>Uo  pleasantly  alludes  to  hia  carelessness  snd  negli- 
gence as  a  writer,  by  saying  thst  he  traversed  tbe  stage 
who  his  sock,  or  comic  slipper,  loose  and  untied. 
Seneca  nukes  mention  of  tbe  inscription  on  bis  tomb  ; 
from  which  epitaph  some  have  inferred  that  be  was 
distinguisbed  as  a  moral  writer.  It  ran  as  follows  : 
"  Hotpct  rattle,  et  topkitm  Douentu  lege. "  ( Senec., 
Bpist.,99, 6—  Fabne.,  Bibl.  Lot., vol. 3,  p. 338,  teqq.) 

Dorso,  C.  F»bius,  a  Roman,  who,  according  to  the 
old  legend,  when  Rome  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Gaols,  issued  from  the  Cspitol,  which  was  then  be- 
sieged, to  go  snd  offer  on  Mons  Qurrinalis  a  stated 
sacrifice  enjoined  on  the  Fabian  boose.  In  the  Ga- 
bine  cincture,  and  bearing  the  sacred  things  -  in  hie 
hands,  he  descended  from  the  Capitol  and  passed 
through  the  enemy  without  betraying  the  least  signs 
of  fear.  When  he  had  finished  bis  sacrifice,  he  re- 
armed to  the  Capitol  unmolested  by  the  foe,  who  were 
astonished  at  his  boldness,  and  did  not  obstruct  his 
passage  or  molest  his  sacrifice.    (£».,  6,  46.) 

Doatrs,  a  son  of  Hellen.    (Vid.  Doris.) 

DoKTL.ar.0ic  and  Doktljeos,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  now 
EsH-ihekr,  at  the  junction  of  the  Batbys  ancf  Thym- 
hris.  two  branches  of  tbe  Sangariua,  and  on  tbe  Con- 
nies of  Bithynia.  Tbe  plain  of  Dorykeum  is  often 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians  as  the  place  of  as- 
semblage of  tbe  armies  of  tbe  Eastern  empire  in  their 
wars  against  the  Turks  ;  and  it  is  described  by  Anna 
Comnena  as  being  tbe  first  extensive  plain  of  Phrygia 
after  crowing  the  ridges  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  after 
passing  Leoee.  For  some  remarks  on  the  modern 
Eski-sbehr,  consult  WalpoU't  Collection,  vol.  3,  p.  305. 


DdsoN,  a  surname  of  Anligoous  III ,  because  he 
promised  snd  never  performed ;  dueuv,  in  Greek,  i.  a., 
about  to  give ;  i.  e  ,  always  promising.  ( Fiat.  Anligo- 
ous III.) 

Da»co,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  legislator,  who 
flourished  about  the  39th  Olympiad,  B.C.  03t.  Suidaa 
tells  us  that  he  brought  forward  his  code  of  laws  in 
this  year,  and  that  he  was  then  an  old  man.  Aristotle 
(PolU.,  8,  tub  fin.)  says,  thst  Draco  adapted  be  laws 
to  the  existing  constitution,  and  that  they  contained 
nothing  particular  beyond  the  severity  of  their  penal 
ties.  The  slightest  theft  was  punished  capitally,  at 
well  as  the  most  atrocious  murder ;  and  Denudes  re- 
marked of  his  laws,  that  they  were  written  with  blood, 
and  not  with  ink.  (Plat.,  Vu.  Sol.,  c.  17.)  Draco, 
however,  deserves  credit  as  the  first  who  introduced 
written  laws  at  Athens,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  im- 
proved the  criminal  courts,  by  his  transfer  of  cases  of 
bloodshed  from  the  archon  to  the  ephelse  (Jul.  Pol- 
lux, 8,  134,  teq.),  since  before  his  lime  the  archone 
had  a  right  of  settling  all  cases  arbitrarily,  and  without 
appeal ;  a  right  which  they  enjoyed  in  other  cases  un- 
til Solon's  time.  (Bekker,  Anted.  Greet.,  p.  449,  L 
33.)  It  appears  that  there  were  some  offences  which 
he  did  not  punish  with  death ;  tor  instance,  loss  of  civ- 
il rights  wss  the  punishment  of  attempting  to  alter  one 
of  hia  laws.  (Dernottk.,  e.  Artttter.,  p.  714,  Beklt.) 
Draco  was  sn  archon  (Pausan  ,  9,  36,  8),  and,  conse- 
quently, an  Eupatrid  :  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  sup- 
posed, that  his  object  was  to  favour  the  lower  orders, 
through  his  code  seems  to  have  tended  to  abridge 
tbe  power  of  the  nobles.  The  Athenians,  it  is  sard, 
could  not  endure  the  rigour  of  hia  laws,  and  the  legis- 
lator himself  was  obliged  to  withdraw  to  the  island  of 
iEgina.  Here  be  was  actually  suffocated  in  the  the- 
atre beneath  tbe  number  of  cloaks  and  gannents  which 
the  people  of  the  island,  according  to  the  usual  mode 
of  expressing  approbation  among  tne  Greeks,  shower- 
ed upon  him.  He  waa  buried  in  the  theatre.  On  the 
legislation  of  Draco  in  general,  consult  WacJumuth, 
Htlltnucke  Altertkumtk,  3,  1,  p.  339,  teqq.—Encyel. 
Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  9,  p.  118. 

Diancc.     Vid.  Zarangrei. 

Dbavos,  a  river  of  Germany,  rising  in  the  Norican 
Alps.  (P/«n.,  3,  25  —  Slrabo,  314.)  It  traverses  the 
southern  parts  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  running  from 
west  to  east,  and  falla  into  the  Danube  near  the  city  of 
Comacum,  or  Erdent.  It  ia  now  the  Drtve.  Ptol- 
emy calls  it  the  Darus.  The  Greek  copyists  frequent- 
ly allowed  themselves  tbe  license  of  altering  names 
and  adding  remarks,  which  only  tended  to  show  their 
own  ignorance.  So,  in  tbe  present  instance,  they 
state  that  this  river,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Darus,  is 
the  same  with  that  named  Daris  by  the  barbarians,  or 
the  modern  Drin.  The  truth  is,  Ptolemy  means  the 
Dravus,  and  no  other.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
561.) 

Da cpa nuh,  I.  a  town  of  Sicily,  north  of  Lilybaram, 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Eryx.  Here  jEneas,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  lost  his  father  Aochises.  The  more 
correct  form  of  the  name  is  Drepana  (to  bpt-nava). 
This  place  was  founded  in  the  beginning  of  the  first 
Punic  war  by  tbe  Carthaginian  commander  Hamilcar, 
who  removed  hither  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx,  and  otber 
places  adjacent.  (Dad.  Sit.,  S3,  9  )  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum  formed  the  two  most  important  mar.ims 
cities  held  by  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  Off  this 
place,  near  the  JSgates  Insula,  waa  fought  the  fa- 
mous naval  battle  between  the  Romans  commanded 
by  Lutatiua  Catulua,  and  the  Carthaginians  under 
Hanno.  The  Romans  gained  a  decisive  victory,  which 
pot  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war.  Drepanum  was  so 
called  from  the  curvature  of  tbe  shore  in  its  vicinity 
resembling  a  teytke  (opeVavov).  It  is  now  Trapam 
{Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  f .  384,  teqq.)— II.  A 
town  of  Bithynia,  on  the  Sinus  Aatacenos,  called  bj 
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Coaetantme  the  Great,  HeUenopolis.— III.  A  prom- 
ontory on  the  Sinus  Arabic  us,  below  Arsiuoe :  it  i* 
now  Rat- Zaf rani. 

DaiLo,  a  river  of  Illyricum,  which  falls  into  the 
Adriatic  at  Lissus.  This  is  the  Isrgest  of  the  Illyriso 
streams.  Slrabo  (316)  informs  us,  that  it  was  naviga- 
ble as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Dsrdanii,  which  is  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea.  as  they  inhabited 
the  southern  port  of  what  ia  now  Scrota.  This  river 
is  formed  principally  by  the  junction  of  two  others,  the 
one  distinguished  in  modern  geography  by  the  name 
of  the  white  Drino,  which  rises  in  the  chain  of  Mount 
Bertiscus  (Strabon ,  Ckrettom.  Of.  Gtogr.  Mm.,  vol. 
*,  p.  99) ;  the  other  flows  from  the  south,  out  of  the 
great  lake  of  Ockrida,  the  ancient  Lycaoitis  Palus, 
and  unites  with  the  former  after  a  course  of  nearly 
sixty  miles :  this  is  commouly  termed  the  Black  Drino. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  41.) 

Dkomds  Achillis,  a  promontory  near  the  mouth 
»f  the  Borysthenes.  (Strobe,  307.—  Arrian,  Perivl., 
p.  SI, — Peripl.  Anonym.,  p.  8.— Mela,  i,  1. — PUn., 
4,  86.)  According  to  the  old  geographers,  Achillea, 
having  entered  the  Euxine  with  a  Hostile  fleet,  after 
ravaging  the  coast,  landed  on  this  promontory,  and 
exercised  himself  and  bis  followers  in  running  and 
other  gymnastics  sports.    {Manner I,  Gtogr.,  vol.  4, 

L234.)  It  is  a  low,  sandy,  and  uninhabited  neck  of 
d,  resembling  somewhat  a  sword  in  i  Is  shape.  Stra- 
ta evidently  exceeds  the  true  measurement,  when  be 
stales  it  to  be  one  thousand  stadia.  Pliny  only  makes 
it  eighty  miles.  Its  modern  name  is  said  to  be  Kosia- 
Otcharigattk.   (Vid.  Leuce.) 

Dsuxntids  and  Diocntu  (<S  Apovevrtoc,  Ptal- — 
6  AfiOvtvruK,  Strata),  a  river  of  Gaul,  rising  among 
Iho  Alpes  Cotliss,  north  of  Brigantio  or  Sriancpn. 
It  falls  into  the  Rhodanus  or  Blunt,  about  three  miles 
below  Avenio  or  Avignon,  after  a  course  of  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles,  and  is  now  railed  the  Durance. 
Ia  is  an  extremely  rapid  river,  and  below  the  modern 
town  of  Suttron  it  has  been  found  impracticable  to 
throw  a  bridge  over  it.  Its  inundations  are  frequent 
and  very  destructive.  (Strai.,  185. — Manntrt,  Geogr^ 
vol.  2,  p.  78.) 

Dialog,  the  ministers  of  religion  among  the  ancient 
Gauls  sod  Britons.  Britain,  according  to  Cesar,  was 
the  great  school  of  the  Druids,  and  their  chief  settle- 
ment was  in  the  island  called  Mona  by  Tacitus,  now 
Anglesey.  The  natives  of  Gaul  and  Germany,  who 
wished  to  be  thoroughly  versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
Druidism,  resorted  to  this  island  to  complete  their 
studies. — Many  opinions. have  been  formed  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name.  The  common  derivation  is 
from  dpflf.  an  oak,  either  from  their  inhabiting  and 
teaching  in  forests,  or,  as  Pliny  states,  because  they 
never  sacrificed  bat  under  an  oak.  But  it  is  hard  to 
imagine  how  the  Druids  should  come  to  spesk  Greek. 
Some  deduce  the  name  from  the  old  British  word  dru 
or  drew,  an  oak,  whence  they  take  dpvc  to  be  derived. 
This  last  derivation  receives  considerable  support  from 
a  passsge  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (5,  31),  who,  sneaking  of 
the  philosophers  and  priests  of  Gaul,  the  same  with  the 
Druids,  says  that  they  were  called  iaouviiai,  a  term 
which  some  of  the  comments  ton  trace  to  toe  old  Greek 
form  oapuvic  ((doc),  a  hallow  oak.  Wesseling,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged,  condemns  this  reading, 
and  is  in  favour  of  receiving  into  the  text  the  form 
tpovtiai,  where  others  read  Sapovtiai.  Among  the 
many  Oriental  derivations  which  have  been  given,  a 
favourite  one  is  that  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Druwidk, 
nigp'ifymg  poor,  indigent  In  historical  conformity  with 
Ibis  derivatiM.it  has  been  urged  that,  among  the  Hin- 
dus, we  may  observe  in  the  Sanniassi  the  professional 
•mendicant,  while  among  the  Druids  poverty  was  rather 
a  merit  than  a  disgrace. — The  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Oriental  origin  of  the  Druids  an  deserving  of 
•seal  attention,  although  too  numerous  to  be  hew  all 
4M 


detailed.  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Aristotle  elm  tat 
Druids  with  the  Chaldeans,  Persian  Magi,  and  Indi- 
ans, in  which  they  us  followed  by  other  writers.  Tat 
Hetties  of  the  Sanscrit  school  are  closely  to  be  traced 
in  the  namea  of  the  Druidical  gods.  The  impoiugct 
which  the  Druids  attached  to  bulla  and  oxen  fast 
another  very  striking  mark  of  coincidence.  The  Dru- 
idical mysteries  also  are  ssid  by  Dsvies  lo  have  best 
nesrly  parallel  to  the  riles  of  Bhawanee  and  Ele-m 
In  the  magic  rod  of  the  Druids  we  likewise  discern  us 
sacred  staff  of  the  Brahmins.  Both  possessed  con- 
secrated beads ;  both  msde  almost  endless  lusintiost ; 
both  wore  linen  tiaras :  and  Maurice  remarks  thai  lit 
circle,  Brahma's  symbol,  and  the  crescent,  that  of  Siva, 
were  both  Druidical  ornameole.  So  also  there  was  a 
unking  resemblance  betweeu  the  notion  entertains! 
by  the  Druids  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  that  found  k 
the  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindus. — The  Drains 
formed  a  distinct  caste,  possessing  the  greatest  as- 
tbority,  being  the  lesrned  men  and  philosophers  of  tat 
nation,  and  having  also  very  great  aiuhonty  ia  tat 
government  of  the  state.  Julius  Caesar  has  left  man 
information  concerning  them  than  any  other  writer. 
According  to  him,  they  performed  all  public  and  pri- 
vate sacrifices,  explained  the  doctrines  of  religion,  dis- 
tributed all  kinds  of  rewards,  administered  justice  at 
stated  times,  and  determined  the  punishment  wbica 
should  be  inflicted  on  offenders.  Whoever  opposed 
their  decisions  wss  excommunicated  by  there,  and 
was  thereby  deprived  of  sll  share  in  public  worship, 
They  could  even  pronounce  this  curse  against  a  whslt 
people ;  and,  in  fact,  their  power  bad  hardly  any  ba- 
its. They  appointed  the  highest  officers  in  sll  tat 
cities,  and  these  dared  not  undertake  anything  with- 
out their  advice  and  direction.  They  were  freed  from 
taxes  and  all  public  burdens.  Instruction  in  religisat 
and  all  other  kinds  of  knowledge,  the  art  of  war  akat 
excepted,  waa  intrusted  entirely  to  them  The;  gin 
oral  instruction  in  the  form  of  verses,  which  often  bid 
a  hidden  meaning,  and  which,  though  amounting  to 
many  thousands,  were  committed  to  memory  by  mil 
pupils.  According  to  Csaaar,  they  believed  .in  the  im- 
mortality of  die  soul,  and  its  transmigration  throngs 
different  bodies.  They  taught,  moreover,  the  niton 
and  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  magnitude  sf 
the  universe  and  the  earth,  the  nature  of  things,  sal 
the  power  of  the  gods.  They  also  prsci  ised  astrology, 
magic,  and  aoothaaying.  According  to  I'liny,  they 
were  not  ignorant  of  natural  philosophy  and  physic. 
They  bad  a  wonderful  reverence  for  the  mistletoe, 
a  parasitical  plant,  which  grows,  not  from  the  etrtx, 
but  on  other  plants,  particularly  the  oak.  This  they 
looked  upon  as  the  holiest  object  in  nature.  Tber 
likewise  esteemed  the  oak  sacred.  The  Druids  bad 
a  common  superior,  who  was  elected  by  a  majority  sf 
votes  from  their  own  number,  and  who  enjoyed  as 
dignity  for  life.  In  their  sacrifices,  the  Druids  ofus 
immolated  human  victims.  (Cat.,  B.  6  ,6, 13, sef}. 
— PUn.,  16,  44.)  Caesar  stales  that  the  members  sf 
the  Gallic  nobility  might  alone  enter  the  order  sf  let 
Druida.  Porphyry,  on  the  other  hand  (de  Abttn-,  *> 
17),  makes  admission  into  this  priesthood  to  have  bees 
open  to  all  who  could  obtain  the  consent  of  tneir  fel- 
low-citizens. The  severity,  however,  of  a  long  sal 
rigorous  novitiate,  occupying  many  years,  would  oper 
ate  aa  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  admission  ef  maoy.- 
As  regards  the  wisdom  of  which  the  Druids  were  the 
depositaries,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  among  sll  tat 
early  nations  of  antiquity,  a  sacerdotal  casta  of  sons 
kind  or  other  appear,  by  observation  of  the  stars  and 
the  phenomena  of  nature,  to  have  formed  for  uieav 
selves  a  species  of  scientific  religion,  if  it  may  bs  ss 
termed,  which  waa  carefully  treasured  up  by  the  sacred 
order,  and  rendered  inaccessible  to  the  people  at  huge- 
Hencs  those  oral  traditions  which  were  always  con- 
fined to  the  limits  of  the  sanctuary,  and  these  ssctai 
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at  doted  against  Che  profane  crowd. 
Bach  were,  among  the  Etrurians,  the  Achereotic  and 
Mail  books  of  Tages,  containing  the  precepts  of  egri- 
nlitre.  legiabtion,  medicine,  the  rales  of  divinstion, 
ef  meteorology,  of  astrology,  and  also  a  system  of 
■cuphrMcs :  soch  were,  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
boons  of  Hemes  Trismegistus  ;  such  are,  among  the 
Hindne,  the  Vedas,  the  Pouranaa,  the  Angas,  with 
their  innumerable  commentaries ;  and  such  was  the 
ik red  wisdom  of  the  Gallic  Druids. — The  ablest  work 
«  the  ancient  Oroide  is  the  splendid  and  elaborate 
production  of  Mr.  Higgins.  (The  Celtic  Druid*,  by 
Godfrey  Higgitu,  Esq.,  F.8.A.,  ito.  Louden.)  In 
in  will  be  found  a  vast  body  of  moat  interestrngin- 
ferautiou  respecting  this  ancient  priesthood.  "The 
Druids,"  observes  Mr.  Higgins,  "  held  the  same  doc- 
trine, ic  effect,  with  Pythagoras,  the  worship  of  one 
laureate  Being,  s  state  of  future  rewards  and  punish- 
stents,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  a  metempsy- 
chosis. These  doctrines,  their  hatred  of  images,  their 
circular  temples  open  at  the  top,  their  worship  of  fire 
■  tin  tmWem  of  the)  Sun,  their  observation  of  the 
nott  sscisDt  Taarie  festival  (when  the  Son  entered 
Tauras),  their  saventeai-letter  alphabet,  and  their  sys- 
tem of  enl  instruction,  mark  and  characterise  the 
Druid  in  enty  age  and  every  country  of  the  world,  by 
wtatCTw  oaste  the  priests  of  the  coon  try  may  have 
been  known."  (Celtic  Druid*,  p.  805.)  The  Druids 
exercised,  it  mi;  well  be  imagined,  great  influence 
•vet  the  nindi  «f  their  more  ignorant  countrymen. 
TacKui  (Am.,  14,  80)  speaks  of  the  summery  pan- 
iehmeni  ndieted  span  them  by  Suetonius  Paulbius, 
m  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  island  of  Mods  was  taken 
ay  toe  Rem  troops  with  great  slaughter  of  the  foe. 
uk  acred  graves  were  cut  down,  and  the  Dm  ids  driven 
obl  Os  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the  Druidt- 
etl  order  gradually  ceased,  and  the  Druids  themselves 
were  regarded  as  enchanters  by  the  early  Christiana. 

Dinius,  I.  Litis.,  a  daughter  of  Qermanieus  and 
Agnpptns,  bora  at  Augusta  Treverorum  (Treves) 
ALU  15.  She  was  far  from  inheriting  the  excellent 
smliiies  nt  her  mother.  Her  own  brother  Caligula 
seduced  her,  and  then  gave  her  in  msrrisge,  at  the  age 
sf  seventeen,  to  Lucius  Cession  Ixxifrnus,  a  (Ban  of 
tenaorar  rank.  Subsequently,  however,  he  took  her 
sway  from  her  husband,  and  lived  with  her  as  bis  own 
•pease.  This  onhellowed  connexion  lasted  until  the 
•nth  of  DrasiHs,  A  D.  88,  and  at  her  decease  Calig- 
ahi  abandoned  bimaelf  to  the  most  extravagant  sor- 
aw.  Divis*  honours  were  rendered  to  her  memory, 
■ad  medals  were  struck  in  honour  of  her,  with  the  title 
sf  Augusta.  She  was  S3  years  of  sge  at  the  time  of 
her  death.  (Sneon.,  flat.  Cohg.,  M.)  Dio  Csssioe 
calls  the  name  of  her  busbsnd  Marcus  Lepidue,  dif- 
fering in  this  from  Suetonius.  He  may  possibly  refer 
to  a  second  husband,  who  may  have  been  given  her. 
for  form's  take,  a  short  time  before  her  death.  (Die 
Case.,  59, 8)—  II.  A  daughter  of  A  grippe,  king  of 
Jsdsss.  remarkable  for  her  beauty.  She  was  at  first 
afteaced  re  Epiphanes,  eon  of  Anriochos,  king  of 
Coma  gene.  But,  on  his  declining  to  submit  to  the 
rile  of  etrcumcisioa  and  to  J  (Maize,  the  marriage  was 
broken  off.  She  waa  then  given  to  Axizus,  king  of 
Bowse.  Not  long  after,  however,  Drusilla  renounced 
the  religion  of  her  fathers,  abandoned  her  husband,  snd 
•spoused  Antonrus  Felix,  a  freedom  of  the  Emperor 
Clatdius,  snd  brother  to  Psllss  the  freeshnan  of  Nere. 
This  is  the  Fetor,  who  was  governor  of  Jadca,  and  ta 
twenioeed  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apesttes.  Drueilla  waa 
with  Felix  at  Cteadrca  when  St.  Paul  appeared  before 
(he  bmer.  She  had  a  son  by  her  second  hnsbsnd, 
Mated  A  grippe,  who  perished  in  the  eruption  of  Ve- 
anvias  which  took  piece  during  the  reign  of  Titos, 
(■"sei*..  hi.  Ant.,  19. ».— Noldint.  de  Vila,  el  gerti* 
p.  4*3,  »efo.)— Tacitas  (Hut..  5, 9)  eetis 
Drostlhi  the  granddaughter  of  Cleopatra  and  Antony, 
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making  her,  consequently,  the  daughter  of  Jobs  It., 
king  of  Mauritania.  The  Roman  historian  is  in  er- 
ror, for  Drusilla  was  of  Jewish  origin.  And  besides, 
history  only  assigns  to  Jubs  II.  a  son,  named  Ptolemy. 
(Ttchm,  in  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  18,  p.  46.) 

Dsrnsoa,  I.  Claudius  Niao,  son  of  Tiberius  dan- 
dies Nero  and  of  Livia,  was  born  B.C.  38.  three 
months  after  his  mother's  msrrisge  with  Augustus. 
He  served  esrly  in  the  army,  and  was  sent,  in  17  B.C., 
with  his  brother  Tiberius,  sgainst  the  Rharti  and  Vin- 
delici,  who  bad  made  an  irruption  into  Italy.  He  de- 
feated the  invaders,  pursued  them  serosa  the  Alps,  awl 
reduced  their  country.  Horace  has  celebrated  this  vic- 
tory in  one  of  his  finest  odes  (4,  4).  Drusus  married 
Antonia  Minor,  daughter  of  Antony  and  Octavia,  by 
whom  he  bad  Germanicos  and  Claudius,  afterward 
emperor,  and  Livia  or  Livilla.  In  14  B.C.,  being  sent 
to  quell  sn  insurrection  in  Gaul,  occasioned  by  the 
extortions  of  the  Roman  tax-gatherers,  be  succeeded 
by  his  conciliatory  address.  In  the  following  year  be 
attacked  the  Germans,  snd,  carrying  the  war  beyond 
the  Koine,  he  obtained  a  series  of  victories  over  the 
Sicambri,  Cheruaci,  Catti,  and  Tencteri,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  the  Viaurgis  or  Weser,  for  which  the  senate 
bestowed  on  him  snd  his  posterity  the  surname  ef 
Gerrnanieua.  In  9  B.C.,  Drusus  was  made  consul, 
with  L.  Quintins  Crispinus.  He  wss  soon  after  seat 
by  Augustus  sgsinsl  the  Germsns,  crossed  the  Visvr- 
gts,  snd  advanced  as  fsr  ss  the  Albis  or  Elbe.  He  im- 
posed a  moderate  tribute  on  the  Frisisns,  conaisthtv 
of  a  certain  quantity  of  hides,  which,  being  afterward 
aggravated  by  the  extortion  of  his  successors,  earned 
a  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  (Tacit.,  Am.,  4, 
78. )  He  caused  a  canal  to  be  cut,  for  the  purpose  of 
uniting  the  Rhine  to  the  Yttel,  which  wss  known  long 
after  by  the  name  of  Fosea  Drusi ;  snd  he  also  began 
to  raise  dikes  to  prevent  the  mrrndationa  of  the  Rhine, 
which  were  completed  by  P*  linus  Pompeius,  in  the 
reign  of  Nem.  Drusus  did  m  ross  the  Albis,  prob- 
ably because  he  thought  that  h>  had  advanced  already 
far  enough :  he  retired  towards  the  Rhine,  but,  before 
be  reached  that  river,  he  died,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  in 


con  sequence,  ss  h  waa  reported,  of  his  horse  fshiraz 
upon  him,  and  fracturing  his  leg.  (Lfr.,  Epit .,  140.) 
Tiberius,  who  wss  sent  for  in  haste,  and  found  his 


brother  expiring,  accompanied  his  body  to  Rome,  where 
his  funeral  was  performed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
Both  Augustus  snd  Tiberius  delivered  orathns  in  hat 
praise  Drusus  was  much  regretted  by  both  the  army 
and  the  Romans  in  general,  who  had  formed  great  ex- 
pectations from  his  manly  and  generous  sentiments. 
(Tacit.,  Ann  ,  1,  3,  teqf  —Ii  t£.  8.  4'  —Id.  ib.,  4, 
TS,  dec. — td.  Hitt,  5,  19,  etc  —  Suelon  ,  Vit.  Aug- 
94.— JUL,  VU.  Tib.,7.—ld.,  Vit.  Claud ,  l.cce  )— It. 
Cesar,  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  by  Vipsarris 
daughter  of  A  grippe.  He  served  with  distinction  in 
Pannonia  snd  Illyricnm,  snd  was  consul  with  his  father, 
A.D.  SI.  In  a  quarrel  he  had  with  the  imperial  fa- 
vourite Sejanus,  he  gave  the  latter  a  blow  in  the  face. 
Sejamrs,  in  revenge,  seduced  his  wife  Livia  or  IavsV 
la,  daughter  of  Drusus  the  elder  and  of  Antonia ;  awl 
the  guilty  pair  got  rid  of  Drusus  by  poison,  which  waa 
administered  by  the  eunuch  Lygdus.  The  crime  re- 
mained  s  secret  for  eight  years,  when  it  was  discovered 
after  the  death  of  Sejanus,  and  Livia  was  put  to  death. 
(Tack,  Ann.,  1,  84.  ckc.— Id.  ib.,  4,  3,  Mff .)— HI. 
Caesar,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippins,  ana  brother 
to  Nero  Cesar  and  Caligula.  He  married  -CmHta 
lipids,  who  waa  mduced  by  Seienoe  to  betray  hei 
husband.  Deluded  himself  by  the  arts  of  that  evil 
minister,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  brother, 
Nero  Caesar,  and  waa  starved  to  death  by  order  of  TV 
berhrs.  (Tacit.,  Am.,  4,  60  — Id.  ib.,  6, 23,  «?••>— 
IV.  M.  1  jvius.  (Via!.  Livius.) 
Dkvlrxs,  nymphs  that  presided  over  the  woo* 
differed  from  the  Hamadryad**,  in  that 
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these  latter  were  attached  to  tome  particular  tree,  with 
which  they  were  bom,  and  with  which  they  died ; 
whereaa  the  Dryadea  were  the  goddesses  of  the  treeu 
and  woods  in  general,  and.  Uvea  at  large  in  the  midat 
of  them.  Kot  though  ipvc  properly  signiliea  an  oak, 
it  waa  a'*}  u»  d  for  a  tree  in  general.  Oblationa  of 
milk,  oil,  and  hooey  were  offered  to  them,  arid  some- 
times the  votaries  sacrificed  a  goat.  The  derivation 
of  the  name  Hainadryades  is  from  ufia,  "  at  the  tame 
time"  and  optif,  "  a  tree,"  for  the  reason  given  above. 
It  is  plain  that  6pic  and  the  Germanic  tree  are  the 
same  word.  Ap«t  has  apparently  this  signification  in 
a.,  23, 126  —  Od.,  19,  163.- Herod.,  7,  218.— Soph., 
Track.,  768.  In  Nonnus,  dpic  is  constantly  tree,  and 
Spvocic,  wooden.  (Ketghtley't  Mythology,  p.  337,  not.) 

Dsymjea,  a  town  of  Phocia,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cephiasus,  northeast  of  Elites  (Pautan.,  10,  34  ) 
It  waa  bumed  and  sacked  by  the  Persians  under  Xerx- 
es, as  we  are  informed  by  Herodotus  (8,  33).  Its 
position  is  uncertain.  Some  antiquaries  place  it  at 
Dadi,  others  at  Ogulnitza.  (Compare  DodweWt  Tour, 
TO).  3,  p.  13S.— GeWt  bin.,  p.  810.) 
,  Duvopbs,  a  people  of  Greece,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount*  (Eta and  Parnassus.  (Herodot.,  1, 66  — Slra- 
fo,  434.)  Dicanrchus,  however  (v.  30),  extends  their 
territory  aa  far  as  the  Ambrscian  gulf.  They  were  so 
called,  it  is  supposed,  from  Dryope,  the  daughter  of 
Eurypylua,  or,  according  to  the  poets,  from  a  nymph 
violated  by  Apollo.  Others  derive  the  name,  bow- 
ever,  from  6g6c,  an  oak,  and  bp,  a  voice,  on  account  of 
the  number  of  oaks  which  grew  about  the  mountain*, 
and  the  rustling  of  their  leave*.  The  inhabitant* 
themselves,  however,  advocated  their  fabulous  origin, 
and  claimed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Apollo ;  and 
therefore  Hercules,  having  overcome  this  people,  car- 
ried tbem  prisoners  to  Delphi,  where  he  presented  them 
to  their  divine  progenitor,  who  commsnded  the  hero 
to  take  them  with  him  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Hercules 
obeyed,  and  gave  them  a  settlement  there,  near  the 
Asinean  and  Hermionian  territories  :  hence  the  Asin- 
aans  came  to  be  blended  with,  and  local!  themselves, 
Dryopee.  According  to  Herodotus,  however,  they 
passed  into  Eu ticca,  and  from  thence  into  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus and  Asia  Minor  (8,  73 ;  1, 146).  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  that  Slrabo  ranks  tbe  Dryopes  among 
those  chiefly  of  Tbracisn  origin,  who  had,  from  the 
earliest  period,  established  themselves  in  tbe  latter 
country,  towards  tbe  southern  shores  of  the  Euxine. 
(Strab.,  686.) 

Dobis,  a  river  of  Gallia,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jon,  and,  after  a  course  of  60  miles,  falling  into  the 
Arar  or  Same,  near  Cabillonum,  the  modern  Chalont. 
It  is  now  the  Doubt  or  Doux.  (Mannert,  Geogr. ,  vol. 
8,  pt.  I,  p.  77.)  The  text  of  Cesar  (B.  G.,  I,  38), 
where  he  makes  mention  of  this  river,  is  very  corrupt, 
some  MSS.  reading  Adduabit.  others  Alduadubit,  and 
others  again  Alduakutius,  Adduadubit,  and  Alduatdu- 
bit.  Cellariua,  following  Vslois  (Valerius)  and  Vos- 
sras,  gives  Dubit  aa  tbe  true  lection  (Geogr.  Ant.,  vol. 
1,  p.  36),  and  this  has  been  followed  in  tbe  best  edi- 
tions. (Compare  the  remarks  of  Oberlinus,  ad  Com., 
L  c ,  aa  to  the  origin  of  the  corruption.) 

Dubbis  Portus,  a  port  of  Britain,  supposed  to  be 
Dover.  It  was  in  the  territory  of  tbe  Csntii,  and  14 
miles  from  Durovernum.  At  Dubris,  according  to  the 
Notitia  Imperii,  was  a  fortress,  erected  against  the 
Saxon  pirates.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  voj.  8,  pt.  8,  p. 
161—  CelUriut,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  381.) 

Ddillu  Lbx,  I.  was  brought  forward  by  M.  Duil- 
lius,  a  tribune,  A.TJ.C.  304.  It  made  it  a  capital 
crime  to  leave  the  Roman  people  without  tribunes, 
or  to  create  any  new  magistrate  from  whom  there  was 
no  appeal.  The  punishment  was  scourging  and  be- 
heading. (Lrt>,3.  55.)— II.  Another,  A.U.C.  398,  to 
regulate  what  interest  ought  to  be  paid  for  money  lent, 
and  fixing  it  at  one  per  cent. 
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Doiluds  Nifos,  C.  a  Roman  consul,  the first who 
obtained  a  victory  over  the  nival  power  of  Carthage, 
B.C.  360.    After  his  colleague  Ciu  Com.  Sci|jk>  tad 
been  taken  at  sea  by  the  Carthaginians  in  tbe  first  Pa. 
nic  war,  Duillius  proceeded,  with  s  newly-built  Kotuu 
fleet,  to  Sicily,  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  whom  be  ma 
near  the  Li  pari  Islands ;  and,  by  means  of  grappling- 
irons,  so  connected  the  ships  of  the  Csrthsginiina  with 
his  own,  that  the  contest  became  a  son  of  land-fight. 
By  this  unexpected  manoeuvre,  be  took  eighty  and  de- 
stroyed thirteen  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  obtained* 
naval  triumph,  the  first  ever  enjoyed  at  Rome.  Then 
were  some  medals  struck  in  commemoration  of  ihn 
victory,  and  •  column  waa  erected  ou  tbe  occasion 
This  column  (called  Column*  Kostrata,  because  adorn- 
ed with  beaks  of  ships)  was,  as  Livy  inform*  u*.  strati 
down  by  lightning  during  the  interval  between  tbe  set 
ond  and  third  Panic  war*.   A  new  column  was  erect 
ed  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  and  the  inscription  re- 
stored, though  probably  modernized.    It  was  buried 
afterward  amid  the  ruins  of  Rome,  until  at  length,  in 
1665,  it*  base,  which  contained  toe  inscription,  wet 
dug  up  in  tbe  vicinity  of  tbe  Capitol.   So  mock,  bow- 
ever,  was  defaced,  that  many  of  the  letters  were  ille- 
gible.   This  inscription  has  been  restored,  on  conjee 
tare,  by  the  learning  of  modern  scholars.  (Compart 
Liptiut,  Auctarium  ad  Inteript.  Smeiitnat.—Cm- 
coram.  Col.  Rottr.  Inter,  in  Greet.  TKu.,  vol.  4,  p. 
1811.) 

Duuicai Cm,  the  principal  island  in  the  group  of  tat 
Ecbiusdes.  It*  name  occurs  mote  than  ones  in  tbt 
Odyssey  a*  being  well  peopled  and  extensive.  (01 
I,  346 ;  16,  347.)  Its  situation,  however,  baa  new/ 
been  determined  by  those  who  have  commented  on  tin 
poet ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  much  light  can  be  throw 
upon  tbe  subject  at  this  distent  period.  Strabo  (456) 
who  ha*  entered  largely  on  the  question,  takes  mud 
pain*  to  refute  those  who  confounded  .it  with  Cephal 
lenis,  or  considered  it  as  a  town  of  that  island.  Hi 
himself  contends,  that  the  Dolicha  of  his  time,  situate) 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelou*,  opposite  to  (Enada, 
and  100  stadia  from  Cape  Annus,  waa  the -real  Dob 
chium.  (Compare  Stepk.  fly*.,  ».  ••  Aosfcrw- 
Euttath.  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  1, 846.)  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  place  was  ever  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence to  apply  to  Homer's  description  of  that  island. 
Dodwell,  who  has  made  some  judicious  observation 
on  this  head,  thinks  that  Dulichiom  may  have  been 
•wallowed  up  by  an  earthquake ;  and  mentions  hannj 
been  assured  by  some  Greek  sailors  that  there  was, 
about  two  miles  from  Cephallenia,  an  immersed  isl- 
and, extending  out  for  seven  mile*.  (Cte**ic*l  7W, 
vol.  1,  p.  107,  tcqq. — Crarner't  Ant.  Greece,  vol  i, 
p.  87  ) 

DovNdBix,  a  powerful  and  ambitious  chieftain  of 
the  Mdai,  and  brother  to  Divitiaeus.  He  waa  disaf- 
fected towards  Caesar  and  the  Romans,  *nd,wheid» 
former  was  on  tbe  point  of  sailing  for  Britain,  and  bad 
ordered  Dumnorix  to  accompany  him,  the  iEduaa,oa 
a  sudden,  marched  away  with  the  cavalry  of  his  must, 
and  directed  his  course  homeward.  He  was  pursued 
and  pat  to  death.  (Cos.,  B.  <?.,  1, 3.— if.  *,  1.  *>- 
— Id.  it.,  6,  6,  teq.) 

Doaius,  a  river  of  Spain,  rising  in  the  chain  of  Mont 
Idubeda,  near  the  sources  of  which  are  the  rains 
of  ancient  Nnmantia.  (Slrabo,  153.)  Ptolemj  (i, 
6)  calls  it  the  Aupiar.  and  Dio  Cassius  (37.  84)  us 
Aupior.  .  It  flowed  to  the  west,  through  the  territories 
of  tbe  Arevaci  and  Vaccaei,  and  formed  a  dividing  list 
between  the  Lusitani  and  Vettooes  on  tbe  south,  and 
the  Callaici  on  the  north.  It  empties  into  the  Auso- 
tic  after  a  course  of  nearly  300  miles,  but  is  navigable 
only  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth,  on  account  of  tu 
rapid  current.  Its  modern  name  is  tbe  Dour*.  Tbt 
aands  of  the  Durius  sre  spoken  of  bv  the  ancients  at 
being  auriferous.  (SU.  ItfU.,  I,  834 j  At  tbe  moots. 
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at  thij  river  stood  Call*,  commonly  styled  Portus 
Callea,  from  a  corruption  of  which  last  comes  the 
modem  name  of  Portugal.  (Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  MO.—Ukert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  390.) 

DoKucASsts  (called  also  Droca  and  Fannm  Dru id- 
am),  a  city  of  the  Eburovices,  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis, 
southwest  of  Lnletia.  Id  its  vicinity  was  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  Druids  in  Gaul.  Tbe  modern 
name  is  Dreux.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  6,  13.— Tkuan., 
Bui.,  34,  set.) 

DuBocoBTOKoa,  the  capital  of  the  Remi,  on  tbe 
Teste,  one  of  tbe  branches  of  tbe  Azona  or  Aunt 
It  is  now  Rheims.    (Cat.,  B  G.,  6,  44.) 

Dyhj*.  the  last  of  the  Acbaan  towns  to  the  west, 
situate  about  forty  stadia  beyond  the  month  of  the 
Peyru*  or  Pirus.  Pausanias  nates  (7,  18),  that  its 
more  ancient  name  was  Palea.  Strata  is  of  opinion, 
that  the  appellation  of  Dyme  had  reference  to  its 
western  siitulion,  with  regard  to  the  other  cities  of  tbe 
province  (rraauv  Svofiixur  urn,  of)'  oi  *<u  roivo/ia). 
He  adds,  thai  it  was  originally  called  Stratos.  (Stra- 
ko,  387.)  Tbe  epithet  of  Cauconis.  applied  to  this 
city  by  tbe  poet  Antiraaebua,  would  lesd  to  the  sup- 
position that  it  was  once  occupied  by  the  ancient  Cau- 
cones.  (Ap.  SchoL  Lycophron,  v.  589.)  Dyme  is 
mentioned  ss  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Achaia  by 
Herodotus  (1,  146).  Its  territory,  from  being  contig- 
aou*  to  Elis  and  .£tolia,  waa  frequently  laid  waste 
during  the  Social  war  by  the  armies  of  those  countries 
then  united.   (Cmmer't  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  71.) 

Dteas,  a  river  of  Thessaly,  twenty  stadia  beyond 
the  Spetchius,  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  ground  in 
order  to  assist  Hercules  when  burning  on  Oeta.  (He- 
Ttdot..  7.  m.—Strtio,  438.) 

Dvais,  the  name  given  to  Mount  Atlas  by  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants.  ("Opoe  iariv.  Strep  oi  ficv  'EX- 
Aavff  'ArXavra  xaXoiaiv,  ol  fiuptapot  Si  Avptv. — 
S<r*&o,  825.)  Mr.  Hodgson,  in  a  pamphlet  on  the  af- 
finities of  tbe  Berber  languages,  after  observing  that 
the  Atlas  chain  of  mountains  was  called  by  the  ancient 
geographers,  besides  their  common  appellation,  Oyris 
or  DyriaL,  and  Adderu  or  Adcrim,  indulges  in  the  fol- 
lowing etymological  remarks  (p.  5,  seaq).  "  These 
names  appear  to  me  to  be  nothing  else  than  the  Berber 
words  Alkraer,  Edhrarin,  which  meau  a  mountain  or 
mountains,  differently  corrupted  from  what  tbey  had 
been  before  they  were  changed  to  Allot.  Adrar,  Alk- 
raer, Edkrorin,  Adderu,  or  Adderim,  are  evidently 
the  same  word,  with  such  variations  as  may  naturally 
be  expected  when  proper  names  pass  from  one  lan- 
guage to  another.  There  is  surely  not  more,  nor  per- 
haps so  much,  difference  between  them  as  between 
Anlverpe*  md  Amberes  (the  Spanish  name  for  An- 
twerp), Mechlin  and  Maimer,  Lugdunum  and  Lyme. 
tWwrcevf  and  Ulysses,  Kao^i/duv  and  Carthage.  And 
if  tbe  Romans  or  the  Greeks  changed  Adhrar  and  Ed- 
krartn  into  Adderu,  or  in  the  accusative  Adderim, 
why  from  Adderu  might  they  not  have  made  Adras, 
Alras,  or  Allot  1  Tbe  weight  of  probability,  at  least, 
seems  to  be  in  fsvoor  of  this  supposition."  (Trans- 
action*  of  Ike  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  4, 
new  series.) 

Dvkbachiob,  now  Duratzo,  a  city  of  Illjrricum, 
previously  called  Epidsmnus.    ( Kid.  Epidamnus.) 

E. 

EiNus,  a  name  of  Janus  among  the  ancient  Latins. 
Cornificios,  quoted  by  Mscrobius  (Sal.,  1,  9),  main- 
tained that  Cicero  (AT.  D..  3, 37)  meant  this  appellation, 
and  not  Jams,  when  he  derived  the  name  ah  eundo. 

Eaoaa,  I.  a  city  of  Lositania,  to  the  south  of  the 
Tapis  sad  north  of  the  Anas,  called  also  Liberalilas 
Julia.  {Plin.,  4. 32  —Mela,  3. 1 .)  It  is  now  Evora, 
tbe  chief  city  of  tbe  province  of  AUmtejo. — II.  A  for- 
tress in  Hispania  Bastica,  en  tbe  eastern  bank  of  tbe 


Bauia.  (Mela,  3, 1.) — HI.  A  city  of  Hispania 'I  arra- 
conensis,  near  the  river  Tamaris.  It  is  supposed  to 
coincide  with  tbe  modern  villsge  of  Murot,  near  the 
mouth  of  tbe  Tambre.  Others,  however,  sre  in  favour 
of  the  harbour  of  Obre,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tunurro. 
(Btschoff  una"  Mailer,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  446.) 

EbokIcum.  a  city  of  Britain,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Briganies,  now  York.  Eboracum  was,  next  to  Loo 
dinium  or  London,  the  most  important  city  in  the 
whole  island.  It  formed  a  convenient  post,  and  place 
of  arras,  for  the  Romans  during  the  continual  wars 
waged  by  them  against  the  northern  nations  of  Britain. 
Septimiua  Severus  died  here.  The  modern  city  cart 
still  show  many  vestiges  of  Roman  power  and  nisgni 
licence.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol  2,  pt.  2,  p.  133.) 

Etvox.  the  western  isles  of  Britain,  now  Hebrides 
Ptolemy  (2,  3)  places  them  to  the  north  of  Hibernia, 
and  makes  them  five  in  number.  The  name  Ebo- 
dss  was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation 'EtovoVu.  Two  of  the  five  properly  hear  the 
name  of  Ebudn ;  the  remaining  three  were  called  Ma- 
leua,  Epidium,  and  Ricina.  Pliny  (4,  16)  calls  them 
all  Hebrides  Insula:.  "  Ebudes,"  ssys  Salmasiua, 
"  Mela  nulla s  recensel,  el  nullas  Emodas  Ploltnueus. 
Vix  sane  tntki  dubium  eel,  quia  Ersoda.,  vel  Emuda,  el 
Ebuda  eadem  sint."   (Salmas.  ad  Solin.,  1,  22.) 

Eburonks,  I.  a  nation  of  Belgic  Gaul,  to  tbe  west 
of  the  Ubii  snd  the  Rhine,  and  to  the  sooth  of  tbe 
MenapiL  Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  present 
country  of  Liege  (It  pays  de  Li(ge).  Under  the  con- 
duct of  Ambiorix  they  defeated  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
the  lieutenants  of  Cesar,  having  induced  them  to  quit 
their  winter-quarters,  and  then  having  attacked  them 
on  the  route.  Casar  inflicted  a  terrible  retaliation, 
desolating  the  country,  and  almost  annihilating  their 
race.  The  Tungri  afterward  took  possession  of  the 
vacated  seals  of  the  Eburones.  Tbe  capital  of  the 
Eburonea  waa  Aduatuca.  This  waa  rebuilt  by  the 
Tungri,  and  ia  now  Tongres.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  2,  4, 
seaq.—H,  ib.,  5,  26,  seqq. — Id  ib.,  6,  33.) 

Ebusus  ('Efovooc,  Gronov.  ad  Strab.,  id  Oxon.,  p. 
216.— Bovoor,  Dionys.  Perieg.),  one  of  the  Pityusa, 
or  Pine-islands,  bo  named  by  the  Greeks  from  the 
number  of  pine-trees  which  grew  in  them  (irirve, 
pimu).  The  island  of  Ebusus  was  the  largest  of  the 
number,  and  very  fertile  in  the  production  of  vines, 
olives,  and  large  figs,  which  were  exported  to  Rome 
and  elsewhere.  (Compare  Mela,  2,  7. — Plin.,  3,  6. 
—Id.,  15,  9  —  Feet.  Avien.,  v.  631.)  It  was  fame* 
also  for  its  wool :  but  that  no  poisonous  animal  existed 
here  is  a  mere  fable  of  former  days.  Some  of  the  an- 
cient writers  call  it  simply  Pityusa.  (Died.  Sic.,  6, 
16. — Compare  Lay.  28,  37,  who,  however,  in  another 
place  (22,  20),  names  it  Ebusus.)  Agathemerus  (Ge- 
ogr., 1, 5)  speaks  of  tbe  larger  Pityosa  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  smaller.  It  is  about  forty  miles  from  tbe 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain,  and  ia  now  named,  by  a 
slight  corruption,  Ivica.  It  still  produces  abundance 
of  corn,  wine,  oil,  fruit,  &c,  and  a  great  deal  of  salt 
is  made  in  it  by  natural  evaporation.  Its  site  ia  190 
square  miles ;  the  population  about  15,000.  Diodorus 
(I.  c.)  compares  this  island,  in  point  of  size,  with  Corcy- 
ra.  Tbe  chief  place  on  the  islsnd  wss  Ebusus,  which 
bad  an  excellent  harbour,  snd  wss  inhabited  in  part  by 
Phoenicians.    (Died.  Sic.,  6,  16  —Sil.  ItaL,  3,  862.) 

Ecbatana  (brum),  I.  the  capital  of  Media,  situate, 
according  to  Diodorup  (2,3),  about  twelve  stadia  from 
Mount  Orontea.  The  genuine  orthography  of  tbe 
word  appears  to  be  Agbstans  ('AyMravo).  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  ssys  thst  this  form  'Ayidrova  was 
employed  by  Ctesiss.  Bahr,  however,  the  lateat  edi- 
tor of  Ctesias,  retains  'ExSorovo,  not  because  he  thinks 
it  the  true  reading,  hut  from  a  reluctance  to  change  the 
form  of  the  word  in  opposition  to  the  MSS.  But  the 
same  editor,  in  hia  Herodotus  (1,  98),  adopts  KytA- 
rava  with  Wesseling,  for  here  the  MSS.  favour  it 
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isidorus  Characeuns  hss  'knoSarava,  a  manifest  er- 
ror Keland  {Diss,  tfuctll.,  pt.  3,  p.  10?)  deduces 
the  name  from  the  Persian  At,  "  a  lord"  or  "  master," 
and  Abadan,  "a cultivated  and  inhabited  place." — Ec- 
batana,  being  in  a  high  and  mountainous  country,  was 
•  favourite  residence  of  the  Persian  kings  during  sum- 
mer, when  the  heal  of  Susa  was  almost  insupportable. 
The  Parthian  kings  also,  at  a  later  period,  retired  to  It 
in  the  summer  to  avoid  the  excessive  heat  of  Ctesi- 
According  to  Herodotus  (1,  98),  Ecbatana  was 


.  lilt  near  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  B.C.  by 
Dejoces,  the  founder  of  the  Median  monarchy.  The 
book  of  Judith  (1,2)  assigns  the  building  of  this  city, 
or,  rather,  the  erection  of  its  citadel,  to  Arphaxad,  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of 
Assyria.  Some  writers  make  Arphaxad  the  same  with 
Dcjoces,  while  others  identify  him  with  Phraones,  the 
son  of  the  tatter,  who  might  have  repaired  the  city,  or 
else  made  some  additions  to  iu — Herodotus  furnishes 
us  with  no  hint  whence  we  may  infer  the  relative  po- 
sition of  Ecbatana  on  the  map  of  Media.  Hie  de- 
scription of  the  fortress  or  citadel,  however,  is  par- 
ticular. "  The  Medes,"  he  remarks,  "  in  obedience 
to  their  king's  command,  built  those  apacious  and 
massy  fortifications  now  called  Ecbatana,  circle  within 
circle,  according  to  the  following  plan.  Each  inner 
circle  overtops  ita  outer  neighbour  by  the  height  of  the 
battlements  alone.  This  was  effected  partly  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  a  conical  hill,  and  partly  by  the 
building  itself.  The  number  of  the  circles  was  seven ; 
within  the  innermost  were  built  the  palace  and  the 
treasury.  The  circumference  of  the  onlcrmosl  wall 
and  of  the  city  of  Athens  may  be  regarded  aa  nearly 
•qual.  The  battlements  of  the  first  circle  are  white ; 
of  the  second,  black ;  of  the  third,  scarlet^  of  the  fourth, 
•sure ;  of  the  fifth,  orange.  All  these  are  brilliantly 
coloured  with  different  paints.  But  the  battlement* 
of  the  sixth  circle  are  silvered  over,  while  those  of  the 
Seventh  are  gilt.  Deioces  constructed  these  walls 
•round  bis  palace  for  his  own  personal  safety.  But 
be  ordered  the  people  to  erect  their  bouses  in  a  circle 
•round  the  outward  wall."  {Herod,  1,  98,  icq.) — 
The  Orientals,  however,  according  to  Diodorus  Sicu- 
tus,  claimed  •  far  more  ancient  origin  for  Ecbatana. 
They  not  only  described  it  as  the  capital  of  the  first 
Median  monarchy,  founded  by  Arbaces,  but  as  exist- 
ing prior  to  the  era  of  the  famed  and  fabuloua  Semira- 
mis,  who  is  said  to  have  visited  Ecbatana  in  the  course 
of  her  roysl  journeys,  and  to  have  built  there  a  magnifi- 
cent palace.  She  also,  with  immense  labour  arid  ex- 
pense, introduced  abundance  of  excellent  water  into 
the  city,  which  before  had  been  badly  supptied  with  it, 
and  she  effected  this  object  by  perforating  the  adjacent 
Mount  Orontca,  snd  forming  a  tunnel,  fifteen  feet  broad, 
and  forty  feet  high,  through  which  she  conveyed  a  lake- 
stream.  {Died.  Sic..  3,  13.)  Ecbatana  continued  a 
splendid  city  under  the  Persian  sway,  the  great  king 
■pending  at  this  place  tbe  two  hottest  months  of  the 
jresr.  (Mlian,  l  c. — Xcn.,  I.  c.)  The  Macedonian 
conquest  did  not  prove  destructive  to  Ecbatana,  aa  it 
had  to  the  royal  palace  at  Pcrsepolis.  Alexander  de- 
posited in  Ecbatana  tbe  treasures  taken  from  Perse  po- 
lls and  Pasargada,  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  his  life 
was  •  royal  visit  to  the  Medisn  capital.  Although  not 
equally  favoured  by  tbe  Seleucidat,  it  still  retained  the 
traces  of  its  former  grandeur ;  and  Polybiua  has  left  on 
record  a  description  of  ita  state  under  Antiochos  the 
Great,  which  shows  that  Ecbatana  was  still  •  splendid 
city,  though  it  bad  been  despoiled  of  many  of  its  more 
costly  decorations.  (Polyi.,  10,  frag.  4.)  When  the 
Seleucida  were  driven  from  Upper  Asis,  Ecbatana  be- 
came the  favourite  summer  residence  of  the  Arsacids, 
and  we  have  tbe  authority  of  Tacitus  to  show,  that,  at 
(he  close  of  the  first  century,  it  still  continued  to  be 
(be  Parthian  capital.  (Tacit.,  Am.,  16, 31.)  When 
the  Persians,  under  the  house  of  Sasssn,  A.D.  3*6,  re- 
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covered  the  dominion  of  Upper  Asia,  Ecbatini,  bo4 
as  an  ancient  seat  of  empire  and  as  a  place  sitiuta 
far  from  tbe  immediate  scene  of  warfare  between  tor 
Persians  and  the  Romans,  continued  to  be  s  fnvirarits 
snd  secure  place  of  residence.    The  natural  bulwark* 
of  Mount  Zsgros  were  never  forced  by  the  Koinan  le- 
gions, nor  did  the  matrons  of  Ecbatana  ever  behold  it* 
smoke  of  •  Roman  camp.    Consequently,  we  did,  from 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  that  near  tbe  dote  of  tbe  fount 
century.  Ecbatana  continued  to  be  a  great  and  a  forti- 
fied city. — Tbe  site  of  Ecbatana  bss  been  a  matter  of 
dispute  among  modern  scholars.    Gibbon  and  Sir  V7. 
Jonesare  in  favour  of  the  present  Tabriz.   The  cUitne, 
however,  of  this  town  are  now  completely  set  anils. 
Mr.  "Williams  contonda  for  Ispahan.   (Geography  a/ 
Anc.  Asia,  p.  10,  scqq  )    He  is  sbly  refuted,  however, 
in  the  Journal  of  Mutation.  (No.  4,  p.  303,  uq<\). 
D'Anville,  Mannert,  and  others  declare  for  Hamm- 
dan,  which  ia  undoubtedly  tbe  true  opinion.  Tb» 
route  of  commerce  between  the  low  country,  in  tbt 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Seleucia,  and  the  mod 
em  Bagdad  and  the  high  table- land  of  tran,  is  deter- 
mined by  tbe  physical  character  of  the  country,  tod 
has  continued  the  same  from  the  earliest  recorded  his- 
tory of  those  countries  to  the  present  day.   The  pUcea 
marked  in  tbe  Itinerary  of  Isidores  Charsceinu,  it 
lying  in  Seleucia  and  Ecbatana,  are  the  places  indi- 
cated by  modern  travellers  aa  lying  on  the  route  be- 
tween  Bagdad  and  Hammcdan. — Mr  Kinneir  describes 
the  climate  of  Hammcdan  as  delightful  daring  eight 
months  of  the  year ;  bat  in  winter  tbe  cold  is  exces- 
sive, and  fuel  with  difficulty  procured.  Hammeda 
lies  in  a  low  plam  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ehtmnd,  whiel 
belongs  to  the  mountain-chain  tbat  forms  the  last  step 
rn  the  ascent  from  the  lowlands  of  Irak-Arabi  to  the 
high  table-land  of  Inn.    The  summit  of  Elwund  it 
lipped  with  continual  snow.    {Kmneir't  Perm,  p 
136.) — II.  A  town  Of  Syria,  in  Galilasa  Inferior,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Carmel,  supposed  to  coincide  with  tbe 
modern  Caiffa.    Here  Cambyses  gave  himself  a  mor- 
tal wonnd  aa  he  was  mounting  bis  horse,  snd  thus  ful- 
filled tbe  oracle  which  had  warned  him  to  bewire  of 
Ecbatana.    {Herod.,  8,  64  ) 

Echidna,  a  monster  sprung  from  the  anion  of  Chij- 
ssor  with  Callirboe,  the  daughter  of  Ocean  us.  She  is 
represented  aa  s  beautiful  woman  in  the  upper  parts  of 
the  body,  but  aa  a  serpent  below  the  waist.  (Henci 
Tkeog.,  397.) 

EcHiNiDEB,  islands  formerly  lying  opposite  tbt 
mouth  of  tbe  Acbeloiis,  but  which,  in  process  a! 
time,  have  for  the  most  psrt  become  connected  with 
the  land  by  the  atluvlal  depositee  of  the  muddy  waten 
of  the  river.  These  rocks,  as  they  should  rather  bt 
termed,  were  known  to  Homer,  who  mentions  then 
as  being  inhabited,  and  aa  having  sent  a  force  to  Troy 
under  the  command  of  Megas,  a  distinguished  warn* 
of  the  Iliad,  (it.,  3,  635.)  They  are  said  by  ton* 
geographers  to  be  now  called  Cvrxotari;  but  this 
name  belong9  to  certain  small,  pointed  isles  near  them, 
called  from  their  appearance  Oxide  fOfeuu)  by  tbe  sa- 
cienls.    (Cromer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  36.) 

EcniNOssa.    Vid.  Cimolua. 

EcniON,  one  of  the  men  who  sprang  from  the  drag- 
on's teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  He,'  along  with  foar 
others,  survived  the  conflict  that  ensued,  and  assisted 
Cadmus  in  building  Thebes.  The  monarch  gave  him 
his  daughter  Agave  in  marriage,  by  whom  he  bad  Pea- 
theus.  After  the  death  of  Cadmus  be  reigned  is 
Thebes.  Hence  the  epithet  "  Eehronean,''  appW 
by  tbe  poets  to  that  city.  {Ovid,  Met.,  3,  31 1—  He- 
rat., Od.,  4,  4,  64.) 

EchionIdks,  a  patronymic  given  to  Perrthens  is  de- 
scended from  Echion.    {Ovid,  Met  ,  3,  311.) 

EchiokSos,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  city  of  Tbebev 
as  rounded  by  the  aid  of  Echion.  {Ovid,  Met.,  8, 311 
—Horat.,  Od.,  4, 4.  64.) 
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Echo,  a  daughter  of  the  Air  snd  Teliae,  who  chiefly 
auded  iu  the  riciflity  of  the  Cephiasua.  She  waa  once 
we  of  Juno's  attendants ;  but,  baring  offended  that 
goddess  by  her  deception,  she  was  deprived,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  ber,  of  the  power  of  speech.  Juno  de- 
ckrtd,  that  in  future  she  should  hare  but  little  uai  of 
kr  tongue ;  and  immediately  she  lost  all  power  A  do- 
tal soy  more  than  repeat  the  sounds  which  she  heard, 
tch:  happening  to  aee  the  beautiful  youth  Narcissus, 
became  deeply  enamoured  of  him.  But,  her  love  be- 
i*g  slighted,  she  pined  away  till  nothing  remained  of 
bet  bat  her  voice  and  bones.  The  former  atill  exists, 
tie  latter  were  converted  into  atone.  (Ovid,  Met.,  3, 
Ml.  at?}.) 

Ecrssas,  a  people  who,  according  to  Pause nia«, 
det  inhibited  the  territory  of  Thebes,  in  Bceotia. 
Ogyges  is  said  to  have  been  their  first  king.  They 
ware  exterminated  by  a  plague,  and  succeeded  by  the 
Hyantes.  (Compare  Strabo,  401. — Pausan.,  9,  6.— 
kftopkr.,  v.  433.) 

EBsm.I.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  district  of 
Oiroene,  on  the  banks  of  a  small  river  cabled  Scirtue. 
It  lay  northeast  of  Zeugma,  and  southeast  of  Samoea- 
ta,  and,  according  to  the  Itio.  Ant.,  nine  geographical 
miles  from  the  Euphrates  and  Zeugma  (ed.  Wattling, 
p.  185).  Procopiua  (Par*.,  3,  12)  places  it  s  day's 
journey  from  Batata ;  and  an  Arabian  writer  cited  by 
Weneting  {td  Lin.  Ant.,  I  c),  about  six  paresangs  or 
four  miles.  Edessa  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those 
oomeroos  cities  which  were  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  was  probably  called  after  the  city  of  the  same 
same  in  Macedonia.    It  was  once  s  place  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, and  famous  for  a  temple  of  the  Syrian  goddess, 
which  was  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  During 
the  intestine  broils  which  greatly  weakened  the  king- 
dom of  Syria,  Auguiua  or  Abgarus  seized  on  this  city 
sad  hs  adjacent  territory,  which  he  erected  into  a 
kingdom,  and  transmitted  the  royal  title  to  his  poster- 
ity. We  learn  from  St.  Austin  that  our  Saviour 
itemised  Abgarus  that  the  city  should  be  impregna- 
ble; and  Euagrios  {But.  EccUt.,  4,  27)  observes, 
ihai  although  this  circumstance  was  not  mentioned  in 
ear  Lord's  Tetter,  still  it  was  the  common  belief;  which 
was  much  confirmed  when  Chosroes,  king  of  Persia, 
after  having  set  down  before  it,  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  riege.  This  is  all,  however,  a  pious  fable. — Edessa 
was  called  Callirhoe,  from,  a  fountain  contained  within 
H.  (Pint.,  5,  24.)   The  sources  of  this  fountain  still 
remain,  sod  the  inhabitants  have  a  tradition  that  this 
a  the  place  where  Abraham  offered  up  bis  prayer  pre- 
vious to  his  intended  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  (Compare 
JfeJsAr,  toL  2,  p.  407.  —  Tatternser.  lib.  2.  c.  4.) 
Is  later  times  it  was  termed  Roha,  or,  with  the  article 
sf  I  he  Arabs.  Orrhoa,  and  by  abbreviation  Orrha.  This 
appellation  would  seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  Edessa  having  been  the  capital  of  the 
■strict  Osroene,  or,  as  it  was  more  probably  called, 
Olrhoene.   The  modern  name  is  Orrhoa  or  Or/a. 
(Ckrm.  Edese.  in  Astenuami  BiU.  Orient.,  vol.  1,  p. 
898 )  The  Arabians  revere  the  spot  as  the  seat  of 
learned  men  and  of  the  purest  Arabic.  (Abulpharag., 
But.  Dynast.,  p.  16,  ed.  Wascling,  ad  be.)— II.  A 
city  of  Macedonia,  called  also  yEdesea  and  ^Egas, 
state  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  thirty  miles  west  of  Pells. 
According  to  Justin  1,7, 1)  it  waa  the  city  occupied  by 
Caranus  on  bis  arrival  in  the  country,  and  it  continued 
•pparently  to  be  the  capital  of  Macedonia,  until  the 
seal  of  government  waa  transferred  to  Pella.  Even 
after  this  event  it  remained  the  place  of  sepulture  for 
the  royal  family,  since  we  are  told  that  Philip  and 
Eur>  dxe,  the  king  and  queen  of  Macedon,  who  bad 
been  put  to  death  by  dympias,  were  buried  here  by 
Cassandra.  (Aiken..  4,  41.)    Pauaanias  (1,  6)  states, 
that  Alexander  was  to  have  been  interred  here ;  and 
when  Pyrrbus,  king  of  Epirus,  bsd  taken  and  plun- 
dered the  town,  he  left  there  a  body  of  Gauls,  who 


opened  the  reyal  tombs  in  hopes  of  finding  treasure 
It  waa  here  that  Philip  waa  assassinated  by  Pausanv 
ias  while  celebrating  the  marriage  of  his  daughter 
Cleopatra  with  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus  (Lied, 
Sic.r  16,92.)  It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  two  ap- 
pellations ia  the  more  ancient,  jEgsa  or  Edessa ;  the 
latter  form  is  always  used  by  later  writera.  (Hierocl., 
Synecd.,  p.  638.)  It  ia  generally  agreed  that  the  towr. 
called  VooVna,  situate  on  the  river  Vitiritta,  which 
issues  from  the  Lake  of  Ostrota,  represents  this  an- 
cient city ;  but  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  name  at 
Bodena  appears  to  be  as  old  as  the  Byzantine  histo- 
rians. (CeaVantw,  vol.  2,  p.  705.— Glycat,  p.  909.) 
Dr.  Clarke,  in  his  travels  (Greece,  Egypt,  ckc.,  vol.  7, 
p.  434,  teqq  \  quotes  a  letter  from  Mr.  Fiolt  of  Cans- 
bridge,  who  had  visited  Vodiaa,  and  which  leaves  ne> 
doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  Edessa.  He  says,  "  it  ia 
a  delightful  spot.  There  are  sepulchres  cut  in  that 
roek,  which  the  superstitious  inhabitants  have  never 

fundered,  because  they  are  afraid  to  go  near  then*, 
went  into  two,  and  saw  the  bodies  in  perfect  repose, 
with  some  kinds  of  ornaments,  and  clothes,  sud  vases. 
There  is  a  beautiful  inscription  ia  the  town.  The  faH 
of  waters  is  magnificent.''  (Creamer'*  Ancient  Greta*, 
vol.  1,  p.  226,  ttqq.) 

EnsT/im,  a  people  of  Spain,  south  of  the  there*. 
They  occupied  what  corresponds  with  the  northern, 
half  of  Valencia,  and  the  southwestern  comer  of  At- 
agon.  (Manncrt,  Gtagr,,  vol.  1,  p.  426.—  VUrt, 
vol.  2,  p.  413.  teqo.y 

Eooni  or  Esonss,  a  people  of  Thrace,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymon.  It  appears  from  Thucydidea 
(2,  98),  that  this  Thracian  clan  once  held  possession 
of  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon  as  for  as  Mygdonia, 
but  that  they  were  ejected  by  the  Macedonians.  The) 
name  of  thia  tribe  ia  often  need  by  the  poets  to  express 
the  whole  of  the  nation  of  which  they  formed  a  part. 
{Soph.,  Ant.,  MS  — Eur.,  /fee.,  1153.) 

EbtIon,  the  father  of  Andromache,  and  king-  of  Hy> 
poplacien  Thebe  in  Troaa.  (Horn.,  II.,  6,  396.)— II. 
The  commander  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  conquered  by. 
the  Macedonians  under  Clitua,  near  the  Echinades. 
{Diod.  Sic.,  18.  IS.) 

Eoaaia,  »  Bvmph  of  Arrets  in  Italy,  the  spouse  and 
instructress  of  Numa  (Fid.  Numa.)  Some  regard 
ed  her  as  one  of  the  Camosnje.  According  to  the  old 
legend,  when  Numa  died,  Egeria  melted  sway  in  tears 
into  a  fountain.  Niebuhr  places  the  grove  of  Egeria 
below  S.  Balbina,  near  the  baths  of  Caracalla.  (Re- 
man Hillary,  vol.  1,  p.  202,  Castor,  trantl.)  Wag. 
net,  in  a  dissertation  on  thia  subject,  is  in  favour  of 
the  valley  of  Cafarella,  some  few  miles  from  the  pres- 
ent gate  of  Saint  Sebastian.  (  Wagner,  commtnlatit 
de  Egeria.  fonte,  et  tpeat  ejtufae  titu. — Marbemrg, 
1824.) 
Esbsta.    Vid.  jEgesla. 

EoiutIx,  a  town  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast,  below 
Barium.  It  communicated  its  name  to  the  consuls* 
way  that  followed  the  coast  from  Canuaium  to  Brua- 
disinm.  (Straho,  282.)  Its  ruins  are  still  apparent 
near  the  Tom  d'Agntsxo  and  the  town  of  Mmopoli. 
(PralUli,  Via  Ajpia,  lib.  4,  c.  16.— Romanelli,  vol.  2, 
p.  143.)  Pliny  states  (2,  107),  that  a  certain  stone 
was  shown  at  Egnatia,  which  waa  said  to  possess  the 


property  of  setting  fire  to  wood  that  wsa  placed  upon 
it.  It  was  this  prodigy,  seemingly,  which  afforded  ao 
much  amusement  to  Horace  {Sat.,  1,  A,  98).  and  from 
the  expression  limine  tacro  employed  by  the  poet,  the 
stone  in  question  would  sppesr  to  have  been  placed 
in  the  entrance  of  a  temple,  serving  for  an  aliar.  What 
Horace,  however,  regarded  as  a  mere  trick,  has  bee* 
thought  to  have  had  more  of  reality  about  it  than  the 
poet  supposed.  Some  commentators  imagine  that  tb> 
atone  was  placed  over  a  naphtha  spring,  with  an  apw- 
ture  in  it  for  the  flame  to  pass  through  ;  s  simple  eov 
trivance  which  the  priests  would  not  fail  to  tun,  '» 
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good  account.  So  La  Lande  found  in  Italy,  on  a  hill 
near  Pictra  Mala,  not  far  from  Firenzuola,  flames 
breaking  forth  from  the  ground,  the  vapour  from  which 
resembled  petroleum  in  smell.  {Voyage  d'un  Fran 
fois  en  Itaiie,  vol  2,  p.  13*. —1765.)  Compare  also 
the  remarks  of  Saimasius  on  the  account  given  by  So- 
3nus  of  a  volcanic  hill  near  Agrigentum  in  Sicily. 
ySdin.,  c.  5. — Salmis.,  ad  loc.,  p.  89,  seqq.) 

£k>n,  a  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  twenty- 
five  stadia  from  Amphipolis,  of  which,  according  to 
Thucydides  (4,  103),  it  formed  the  harbour.  This 
historian  affirms  it  to  have  been  more  ancient  than 
Amphipolis.  It  was  from  Eion  that  Xerxes  sailed  to 
Asia,  according  to  Herodotus,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis.  (Herodot ,  8,  118  )  Boges  was  left  in 
command  of  the  town  on  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  ar- 
mies, and  made  a  most  gallant  resistance  when  be- 
sieged by  the  Grecian  forces  under  Cimon.  On  the 
total  failure  or  all  means  of  subsistence,  he  ordered  a 
vast  pile  to  be  raised  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
having  placed  on  it  his  wires,  children,  and  domestics, 
he  caused  them  to  be  slain ;  then,  scattering  every- 
thing of  value  in  the  Strymon,  he  threw  himself  on  the 
burning  pile  and  perished  m  the  flames.  (Herodot., 
7,  107. — Thucyd.,  1,  98  )  After  the  capture  of  Am- 
phipolis, the  Spartans  endeavoured  to  gain  possession 
of  Eion  also,  but  in  this  design  they  were  frustrated 
by  the  arrival  of  Thucydides  with  a  squadron  from 
Thasus,  who  repelled  the  attack.  (Thucyd.,  4,  107.) 
Cleon  afterward  occupied  Eion,  and  thither  the  remains 
of  his  army  retreated  after  their  defeat  before  Amphip- 
olis. (Thucyd.,  5,  10.)  This  place  is  mentioned  by 
Lycophron  (v.  417).  In  the  middle  ages  a  Byzantine 
town  was  built  on  the  she  of  Eion,  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Contest*.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  295,  seqq.) 

'  El«a,  the  port  of  the  city  of  Pergamus.  Accord- 
ing to  some  traditions,  it  had  been  founded  after  the 
siege  of  Troy,  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command 
of  Mnestheus,  {Strab.,  62S.)  Elsea  was  distant  IS 
stadia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Csicus,  and  130  from 
Pergamus.  (Strab.,  615.)  The  modern  name  is  la- 
lea  or  Lotto.  Smith  places  the  ruins  of  this  city  at 
no  great  distance  from  Clisiakern,  on  the  road  from 
Smyrna  to  Berganat  (Account  of  the  Seven  Churches 
of  Asia,  p.  7  —ire.,  36,  43.— Pausan.,  9,  5.) 

Elagabalus,  I.  the  surname  of  the  sun  at  Emesa. 
— II.  The  name  of  a  Roman  emperor.  (Vid.  Emesa 
and  Heliogabalus.) 

Elaphcb6l!i.  a  festival  in  honour  of  Diana  the 
Huntress.  In  the  celebration  a  cake  was  msde  in  the 
form  of  a  deer,  ikafoc,  and  offered  to  the  goddess.  It 
owed  its  institution  to  the  following  circumstance. 
'When  the  Phocians  bad  been  severely  defeated  by  the 
Thessalians,  they  resolved,  by  the  persuasion  of  a  cer- 
tain De'iphantus,  to  raise  a  pile  of  combustible  materi- 
als, and  burn  their  wives,  children,  and  effects,  rath- 
er than  submit  to  the  enemy.  This  resolution  was 
unanimously  approved  of  by  the  women,  who  decreed 
De'tphantus  a  crown  for  his  magnanimity.  When 
everything  was  prepared,  before  they  fired  the  pile, 
they  engaged  their  enemies,  and  fought  with  such  des- 
perate fury,  that  they  totally  routed  them,  and  obtain- 
ed a  complete  victory.  '  Ir.  commemoration  of  this 
unexpected  success,  this  festival  was  instituted  to 
Diana,  and  observed  with  the  greatest  solemnity. 
(Athen.,  14,  p.  646,  e.—CattcUanut,  it  Test.  Grac., 
p.  115.) 

Ei.atea,  the  most  considerable  and  important  of  the 
Phocian  cities  after  Delphi,  situate,  according  to  Pau- 
sahias  (10,  34),  one  hundred  and  eighty  stadia  from 
Amphicea,  on  a  gently  rising  slope,  above  the  plain 
watered  by  the  Cephissus.  It  was  captured  and  burn- 
ed by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Herodot ,  8,  33),  but,  being 
afterward  restored,  it  was  occupied  by  Philip,  father  of 
Alexander,  on  his  advance  into  Phocis  to  overawe  the 
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Athenians.  The  alarm  and  consternation  produced  it 
Athens  by  his  spprosch  is  finely  described  by  Demostb*. 
nes  in  his  Oration  dt  Corona  (p.  284. -Compare  £t- 
chin,  in  Ctes.,  p.  73. — Strab  ,  424).  Some  years  after, 
Elatea  made  a  auccessful  defence  against  the  arms  of 
Csssander.  It  was,  however,  reduced  by  Philip,  tax 
of  Demetrius,  who  bribed  the  principal  inhabitants. 
(Pausan.,  L.  e.)  During  the  Macedonian  war,  th*> 
town  waa  besieged  by  the  Roman  consul,  T.  Flami- 
ninus,  and  taken  by  assault.  (Liv.,  32,  18,  scqq.— 
Polyb.,  5,  26  —  Id.,  18,  26.)  An  attack  subsequently 
made  on  Elatea  by  Taxilos,  general  of  Mhhradatea, 
was  successfully  repelled  by  the  inhabitants ;  in  cot 
sequence  of  which  exploit  they  were  declared  free  by 
the  Roman  senate.  (Pausan.,  I.  c.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  its  advantageous  situation,  which  commanded  the 
entrance  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia.  Other  passages 
relative  to  this  place  will  be  found  in  Plutarch  (fit. 
Suit.),  Appisn  (Bell.  Mithrad.),  Theopbrastus  (Hist. 
Plant.,  8,  8,  2),  and  Scylax  (p.  33).  Its  ruins  are  tc 
be  seen  on  a  site  called  Elephta,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Cephissos,  and  at  the  foot  of  some  hills  which 
unite  with  the  chains  of  Cnemis  and  CEta.  Sir  W. 
Gell,  in  his  Itinerary,  notices  the  remains  of  the  city 
walls,  as  well  as  those  of  the  citadel,  and  the  ruins  of 
several  temples  (p.  216.— Compare  DodutU,  ml.  5, 
p.  140).  At  the  distance  of  about  twenty  stadia  te 
the  esst  waa  the  temple  of  Minerva  Cranta,  described 
by  Pausanias :  its  remains  were  discovered  by  Sir  W. 
Gell  and  Mr.  Dodwell.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greta, 
vol.  2,  p.  179.) 

Elavbr,  a  river  of  Gaul,  rising  in  the  same  quar- 
ter with  the  Liger,  and,  after  pursuing  a  course  almost 
parallel  with  it,  falling  into  this  same  stream  below 
Nevers.  It  is  now  the  Allier.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  8, 34 
and  53. — Mannert,  Gengr.,  vol.  3,  pt.  1,  p.  119.) 

Elba,  a  city  of  Lucania.    ( Vid.  Velia.) 

Electra,  I.  one  of  the  Oceanides,  wife  of  Atlas, 
and  mother  of  Dardanus  by  Jupiter.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  4, 
31.)— II.  A  daughter  of  Alia*  and  Pleione,  and  one 
of  the  Pleiades.  (Vid  Pleiades.) — HI.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Agamemnon.  Upon,  the  murder  of  her 
father,  on  hia  return  from  Troy,  Electra  rescued  her 
brother  Orestes,  then  quite  young,  from  the  fury  of 
lEgisthus,  by  despatching  him  to  the  court  of  her  un- 
cle Strophius,  king  of  Phocis.  There  Orestes  formed 
the  well-known  attachment  for  his  cousin  Pylades, 
which,  in  the  end,  led  to  the  marriage  of  Electra  with 
that  prince.  According  to  one  account,  Electra  had 
previously  been  compelled,  by  jEgisthua,  to  become 
the  wife  of  a  Mycenean  rustic,  who,  having  regarded 
her  merely  as  a  sacred  deposite  confided  to  him  by  lbs 
gods,  restored  her  to  Orestes  on  the  return  of  thai 
prince  to  Mycenai,  and  on  his  accession  to  the  throw 
of  his  ancestors.  Electra  became,  by  Pylades,  the 
mother  of  two  sons,  Strophius  and  Medon.  Her  story 
has  formed  the  basis  of  two  plays,  the  one  by  Sopho- 
cles, the  other  by  Euripides.  (Soph.,  Elutr.~-Ewi>; 
EUetr.) 

Electrodes,  islands  fabled  to  have  been  in  the 
Adriatic,  off  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  or  Po,  and  to 
have  abounded  with  amber  (electrum),  whence  then 
name.    (Vid.  Eridanus.)  . 

Elects? on,  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and 
king  of  Mycensn.  He  was  the  father  of  Alcmena 
Electryon  undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Tele 
boans  in  order  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sons,  wboaa 
the  sons  of  Taphius.  king  of  the  Teleboans,  had  slain 
in  an  encounter.  Returning  victorious,  he  was  met 
by  Amphitryon,  and  killed  by  an  accidental  blow. 
(Avollod.,  3,  4,  6  —  Vid.  Alcmena.) 

Elei,  the  people  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus.  (rsi 
Elis.) 

Elephantine,  an  island  of  Egypt,  in  the  Nile,  with 
a  citv  of  the  same  name,  about  a  semi-stadium  distant 
from'Syene.    Pliny  (5,  9)  calls  it  Elephantia  IniuU 
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It  it  of  small  size,  being,  according  to  the  French 
aeasurement,  700  toises  long  and  200  broad.  The 
aland  was  remarkable  for  ita  fertility,  and  it  is  there- 
in easy  to  believe,  that,  in  early  ages,  when,  accord- 
jag  to  Manetho,  Egypt  was  divided  into  several  dynas- 
ties, one  of  these  bad  its  capital  on  this  island.  The 
aUracts  of  the  Nile  are  not  far  distant,  and  hence  El- 
ephantine became  the  depot  for  all  the  goods  that  were 
destined  for  the  countries  to  the  south,  end  that  re- 

£md  land-carriage  in  this  quarter  in  order  to  avoid 
i  fa  Us  of  the  river.  The  Nile  has  here  a  very  con- 
siderable breadth,  and  it  is  natural  to  suppose,  that,  on 
ita  entrance»ioto  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  were  desirous 
af  ascertaining  the  rise  of  the  stream  at  the  period  of 
ita  annual  increase.  Hence  we  find  a  Nilometer  here, 
•a  the  banks  of  the  river.  (Strata,  817.)  In  the 
time  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  garrison  stationed  on  the 
frontiers  against  the  ./Ethiopians  bad  their  head-quar- 
ters at  Elephantine  In  the  Roman  times,  however, 
the  frontiers  were  poshed  farther  to  the  sooth.  In  the 
fourth  century,  when  all  Egypt  was  strongly  guarded* 
the  first  Cohan  Theodotiana  was  stationed  in  this  isl- 
and, according  to  the  Notitia  Imperii. — It  is  surpri- 
sing that  merely  the  Greek  name  for  this  island  haa 
come  down  to  us,  since  Herodotus  waa  here  during 
the  Persian  sway,  when  Grecian  influence  could  by 
no  means  have  been  strong  enough  to  supplant  the 
original  name  by  one  which  is  evidently  a  mere  trans- 
lation of  it.  The  modern  name  of  Elephantine  is 
Gtzyrtt  Assuan,  "  the  Island  of  Syene."  There  are 
some  ruins  of  great  beauty  remaining,  and,  in  particu- 
lar, a  superb  gate  of  granite,  which  formed  the  entrance 
of  one  of  the  porticoes  of  the  temple  of  Cnepht. 
(JJamurt,  Gtogr  ,  vol:  10,  pt.  1,  p  333,  sew.) 

Elcphahtis,  an  impure  poetess.  Consult  Martial 
{Bp.,  12,  43,  4),  Suetonius  (Vit.  Tib.,  48),  and  the 
remarks  of  the  commentators  on  each  of  these  places. 

Eliphaktophagi,  a  people  of  ^Ethiopia.  (Consult 
remarks  under  the  article  ./Ethiopia,  page  72,  col.  1.) 

ElkcsinU,  a  great  festival  observed  every  fourth 
year  by  the  Ce leans,  Phliasians,  as  also  by  the  PheneaUe, 
Lacedaemonians,  Parrhasians,  and  Cretans  ;  but  more 
particularly  by  the  people  of  Athens  every  fifth  year, 
st  El  eons  in  Attica,  where  it  was  said  to  have  been 
introduced  by  Eumolpus,  B.C.  1356.  It  was  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  toe  religious  ceremonies  of  Greece, 
whence  it  is  often  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  /axr- 
rqpia,  ike  mysteries.  It  waa  so  superstitiously  ob- 
served, that  if  sny  one  ever  revealed  it,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  he  bad  called  divine  vengeance  upon  his 
head,  and  it  was  unsafe  to  live  in  the  same  honse  with 
Urn.  Such  a  wretch  was  publicly  pot  to  an  ignomin- 
ious death.  This  festival  was  sscred  to  Ceres  and 
Proserpina. ;  everything  contained  a  mystery ;  and 
Ceres  herself  was  known  only  by  the  name  of  &%' 
ilia,  from  the  sorrow  (u^uor)  which  she  suffered  for 
the  loss  of  her  daughter.  This  mysterious  secrecy 
was  solemnly  observed,  and  enjoined  on  all  the  vota- 
ries of  the  goddess ;  and  if  any  one  ever  appeared  at 
the  celebration,  either  intentionally  or  through  igno- 
rance, without  proper  introduction,  be  was  immediately 
punished  with  death.  Persons  of  "both  sexes  and  all 
ages  were  initiated  at  this  solemnity,  and  it  was  looked 
spon  as  so  heinous  a  crime  to  neglect  this  sacred  "part 
of  religion,  that  it  was  one  of  the  heaviest  accusations 
which  contributed  to  the  condemnation  of  Socrates. 
The  initiated  were  under  the  more  particular  care  of 
the  deities,  and  therefore  their  lives  were  supposed  to 
be  attended  with  more  happiness  and  real  security  than 
those  of  other  men.  This  benefit  was  not  only  granted 
daring  life,  but  it  extended  beyond  the  grave,  and  they 
were  honoured  with  the  first  places  in  the  Eiysian 
fields,  whale  others  were  left  to  wallow  in  perpetual 
filth  and  ignominy.  As  tho  benefits  of  expiation  were 
to  extensive,  particular  care  was  taken  in  examining 
ue  character  of  those  who  were  presented  for  initia- 


tion. Such  as  were  guilty  of  murder,  though  against 
their  will,  and  such  aa  were  convicted  of  impiety 
or  any  heinous  crime,  were  not  admitted ;  and  the 
Athenians  suffered  none  to  be  initialed  but  those 
that  were  members  of  their  city.  This  regulation, 
which  compelled,  according  to  the  popular  belief,  Her- 
cules, Castor,  and  Pollux  to  become  citizens  of  Ath- 
ens, wss  strictly  observed  in  the  first  ages  of  the  insti- 
tution, but  afterward  all  persons,  barbarians  excepted, 
were  freely  initiated.  The  festivsls  were  divided  into 
the  greater  and  less  mysteries.  The  less  were  institu- 
ted from  the  following  circumstance :  Hercules  passed 
nesr  Eleusis  while  the  Athenians  were  celebrating  the 
mysteries,  and  desired  to  be  initiated.  As  this  could 
not  be  done  because  he  was  a  stranger,  and  as  Eumot-' 
pus  was  unwilling  to  displease  him  on  account  of  his 
great  power,  and  the  services  which  he  had  done  to 
the  Athenians,  another  festival  was  instituted  without 
violating  the  lawa.  It  was  called  fuxpa,  and  Hercules 
was  solemnly  admitted  to  the  celebration,  and  initialed. 
These  minor  mysteries  were  observed  at  Agra  near  lbs 
Ilissus.  The  greater  were  celebrated  st  Eleusis,  from 
which  place  Ceres  has  been  called  Elcusiuia.  In  later 
limes  the  smaller  festivals  were  preparatory  to  the 
greater,  and  no  person  could  be  initiated  at  Eleusis 
without  s  previous  purification  at  Agra.  This  purifi- 
cation they  performed  by  keeping  themselves  pure, 
chaste,  and  unpolluted  during  nine  days,  after  which 
they  came  and  offered  sacrifices  and  prayers,  wearing 
garlands  of  flowers,  called  la/iepa  or  Ifiepa,  snd  hav- 
ing under  their  feet  Ator  kuSiov,  Jupiter1*  skin,  which 
wis  the  skin  of  a  victim  offered  to  that  god.  The  per- 
son who  assisted  was  called  vdpavoe,  from  idup,  tee- 
ter, which  was  used  st  the  purification ;  and  they  them- 
selves were  celled  ftvarat,  the  initiated.  A  year  alter 
the  initiation  at  the  less  mysteries  they  sacrificed  a 
sow  to  Ceres,  and  were  admitted  into  the  greater,  aaJ 
the  secrets  of  the  festivals  were  solemnly  revealed  to 
them,  from  which  they  were  called  Ifopot  and  broir- 
rai,  inspector*.  The  institution  was  performed  in  the 
following  manner ;  the  candidates,  crowned  with  myr- 
tle, were  admitted  by  night  into  a  place  called  pxorir 
k6(  enxoc,  the  mystical  temple,  a  vast  and  stupendous 
building.  As  they  entered  the  temple,  {hey  purified 
themselves  by  washing  their  hands  in  holy  water,  and 
received  for  admonition  that  they  were  to  come  with 
a  mind  pure  and  undented,  without  which  the  cleanli- 
ness of  the  body  would  be  unacceptable.  After  this 
the  holy  mysteries  were  read  to  them  from  a  large 
book  called  irtrpopa,  because  made  of  (too  stones, 
ntrpat,  fitly  cemented  together ;  and  then  the  priest, 
called  lepofAvrnc,  proposed  to  them  certain  questions, 
to  which  they  readily  answered.  After  this,  strange 
and  fearful  objects  presented  themselves  to  their  sight; 
the  place  often  seemed  to  quake,  and  to  appear  sud- 
denly resplendent  with  fire,  and  immediately  covered 
with  gloomy  darkness  and  horror.  Sometimes  flashes 
of  lightning  appeared  on  every  side.  At  other  times 
thunder,  hideous  noises,  and  howling*  were  heard,  and 
the  trembling  spectators  were  alarmed  by  sudden  and 
dreadful  apparitions.  This  was  called  evToijiia,  intui- 
tion. When  these  ceremonies  were  ended,  the  word 
Koy(  was  uttered  by  the  officiating  priest,  which  im- 
plied that  all  was  ended,  and  that  those  present  might 
retire.  In  the  common  text  of  Hesyehius,  the  words 
(toyf  6/iwat  are  said  to  have  been  uttered  on  this  oc- 
casion (Koyf,  6/ttro£-  hn^Crnifm  TereXeo/Uvotc),  and 
various  explanations  have  been  attempted  to  be  given. 
Wilford,  for  example,  makes  the  words  in  question  to 
have  been  Koyf,  'Op,  Tlaf.  and  maintains  that  they  are 
pure  Sanscrit,  and  used  this  day  by  the  Brahmins,  at 
the  conclusion  of  sscred  rites  !  (Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  8,  p.  297.)  Miinter,  Creuzer,  Ouvaroff,  and  oth- 
ers, have  adopted  the  opinion  of  Wilford.  (Munler, 
Erklarung  enter  grieeh.  Insthrifl.,  p.  18  — Creuzer, 
SymU'ik,  vol.  4,  p.  S73. —  Ouvaroff,  Essai  sur  It* 
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My 't  HEUtuis,  p.  88,  s**q.—  SehelHng,  ubrr  He 
Gottheit.  von  Samothrak,  p  91.)  The  speculation*  of 
all  these  writers,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Von  Him. 
aver,  who  derives  the  word  'OpraS  from  the  Persian 
Cambaksch,  which  denotes,  according  to  turn,  "  vest 
tux  compus,"  have  been  very  uncerentaaiously  pot  to 
flight  by  Lobeck.  This  able  and  judicious  critic  baa 
emended  the  text  of  Hesychius  so  as  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: Koyf.  ipoiue  Kuf,  itrefwayta  TtTtkeaperotc, 
and  thus  both  xoyf  and  iruf  are  nothing  more  than 
mere  terms  of  dismission.  The  former  of  these  is 
borrowed  from  the  language  of  the  Athenian  assem- 
blies for  voting.  The  pebble  or  ballot  was  dropped 
ioto  the  urn  through  a  long  conical  lobe  ;  and  as  this 
tube  waa  probably  of  some  length,  and  the  urn  itself 
of  considerable  size,  in  order  to  enable  several  hundred 
persons  to  vote,  the  stone  striking  against  the  metal 
bottom  made  a  sharp,  loud  noise.  This  sound  the 
Athenians  imitated  by  the  monosyllable  *oyf.  Hence 
the  term  nbyi  came  to  denote  that  all  was  ended,,  that 
the  termination  of  an  affair  was  reached  ;  and  hence 
Heaychius  assimilates  it  to  the  form  irdf,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  had  the  same  force  a*  the  Latin,  inter- 
section pax.  (Lobeck,  AgUtophamus,  p.  776,  stqq. — 
PhUol.  Museum,  Ho.  2,  p.  4S6,  not.) — But  to  return  to 
the  mysteries  :  the  garments  in  which  the, new-comers 
were  initiated  were  held  sacred,  and  of  no  lew  efficacy 
te  avert  ovila  than  charms  and  incantations.  From 
this  circumstance,  therefore,  they  were  never  left  off 
before  tbey  were  totally  unfit  for  wear,  after  which  they 
era  appropriated  for  children,  or  dedicated  to  the  god- 
The  '  '  "  -  ' 


i  chief  person  that  attended  at  the  initiation 
waa  called  Upa^uvnn,  the  rescaler  of  sacred  thing*. 
He  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  hehl  his  office  during 
life,  though,  among  the  Coteans  and  Phliaaiana,  it  was 
limited  to  the  period  of  four. year*.  He  was  obliged 
to  devote  himself  totally  to  the  service  of  the  deities; 
arid  his  life  waa  to  be  chaste  and  single.  The  Hiero- 
phant  had  three  attendants ;  the  first  was  called  d<tdoi- 
XOSt  torch-bearer,  and  waa  permitted  to  marry;  the 
second  was  called  yojpvf,  a  crier ;  the  third  adminis- 
tered at  the  altar,  and  was  called  6  tni  fkqtQ.  There 
were,  besides  these,  other  inferior  officers,  who  took 
particular  care  that  everything  waa  performed  accord- 
ing to  custom.  The  first  of  these,  called  fiaoiXtvc, 
waa  one  of  the  archona ;  he  offered  prayer*  and  sac- 
rifices, and  took  care  that  there  was  no  indecency  or 
irregularity  during  the  celebration.  Beaides  him  there 
were  four  others,  called  brifitTJjTai,  curator*,  elected 
by  the  people.  One  of  them  waa  chosen  from  the  sa- 
cred family  of  the  Eumolpids,  the  other  was  one  of 
the  Cerycea,  and  the  rest  were  from  among  the  citi- 
zens. There  were  also  ten  persons  who  assisted  at 
this  and  every  other  festival,  called  lepoKom,  because 
they  offered  sacrifices. — This  festival  was  observed  in 
the  month  Bocdromion  or  September,  and  continued 
nine  days,  from  the  16th  till  the  23d.  During  that 
time  it  was  unlawful  to  arrest  any  man,  or  present  any 
petition,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  a  thousand  drachmas,  or, 
according  to  others,  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  also  un- 
lawful for  those  who  were  initialed  to  sit  upon  the 
cover  of  a  well,  to  eat  beans,  mullets,  or  weazela.  If 
any  woman  rode  to  Eleuais  in  a  chariot,  she  waa  obli- 
ged, by  an  edict  of  Lycurgua,  to  pay  6000  drachmas. 
The  design  of  this  law  was  to  destroy  all  distinction 
betweeu  the  richer  and  poorer  sort  of  citizens. — The 
first  day  of  the  celebration  waa  called  uyvppoc,  assem- 
bly, as  il  might  be  said  that  tbe  worshippers  first  met 
together.  The  second  day  was  called  iXade  ftiorai, 
to  the.  sen,  ynu.  that  arc  initialed,  hecausc  they  were 
commanded  to  purify  themselves  by  bathing  in  the  sea. 
On  tbe  third  day  sacrifices,  and  chiefly  a  mullet,  were 
offered ;  as  also  barley  from  a  field  of  Eleusts.  These 
oblations  were  called  Gwa,  and  held  so  sacred  that  the 
priests  themselves  were  not,  as  in  other  sacrifices,  prr- 
reitted  to  partake  of  them.   On  the  fourth  day  they 


made  a  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  sxOMim,  Aoai 
basket  of  Cere*,  was  carried  about  in  a  consec'ritM 
•art,  while  on  every  side  the  people  shouted,  joipe, 
Aswjjrep,  kail.  Cere*  /   After  these  followed  women 
called  KtOTOfooet,  who  carried  baskets,  in  which  wen 
seal  mum,  carded  wool,  grains  of  salt,  a  serpent,  pom- 
egranates, reeds,  ivy-boughs,  certain  cakes,  etc.  Th» 
fifth  was  called  {/  rim  fajiiradus  iipipa,  the  torck-ist, 
became  on  the  following  night  the  people  ran  about 
with  torches  in  their  hands.    It  was  usual  to  dedicate 
torches  to  Ceres,  and  contend  which  should  offer  rls 
largest  in  commemoration  of  tbe  travels  of  tbe  god- 
dess, and  of  her  lighting  a  torch  at  tbe  frames  of  Mount 
^Gtna.    Tbe  sixth  day  was  called  toxxoe,  from  lao- 
chus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  who  accompanied 
his  mother  in  her  search  after  Proserpina,  with  a  lores 
in  fata  hand.    From  that  circumstance  bis  statue  had  a 
torch  in  its  hand,  and  was  carried  in  solemn  ptocnasn 
from  the  Ceramicus  to  Eleuais.    The  statue,  with 
those  that  accompanied  it,  called  'latxayuyoi,  was 
crowned  with  myrtle.    In  the  vny  nothing  was  bean1 
but  singing  and  the  noise  of  brazen  kettle*,  ae  the  v*. 
Uriea  danced  along.   The  way  through  which  they 
issued  from  the  city  wsa  celled  lepii  Mic,  the  ssrnL 
way;  the  resting-place,  lepii  ewer},  from  a  fitt-tm 
which  grew  in  the  neighbourhood.   They  also  slopped 
on  a  bridge  over  the  Cephraeus,  where  they  derided 
those  that  passed  by.    After  thaty  had  pasted  tin 
bridge,  they  entered  Eleuais  by  a  place  called  /as- 
tikij  tleoSoc,  the  mystical  entrance.    On  the  sercnta 
day  were  sports,  in  which  the  victors  were  rewarded 
with  a  measure  of  barley,  as  that  grain  had  beet 
first  sown  in  Eleuais.    The  eighth  day  waa  called 
'EmSavpiar  imepa,  because  once  ^Eaeuispius,  it  ha 
return  from  Epidaurue  to  Athens,  waa  initiated  bf 
the  repetition  of  tbe  less  mysteries.    It  became  cus- 
tomary, therefore,  to  celebrate  them  a  second  tins 
upon  this,  that  such  as  had  not  hitherto  bees  initia- 
ted might  he  lawfully  admitted.    The  ninth  and  last 
day  of  the  festival  was  called  vknpoxpat,  earthen  ni- 
seis, because  it  was  usual  to  fill  two  such  vessels  wilt 
wise,  one  of  which  being  placed  towards  the  eaa^asd 
tbe  other  towards  the  west,  which,  after  the  repeiiun 
of  some  mystical  words,  were  both  thrown  down,  aad 
the  wine  being  spilled  on  the  ground,  was  offered  aa  a 
libetjon.    The  Eleusinian  mysteries  lasted  about  eigh- 
teen hundred  years,  and  were  finally  abolished  if 
Theodosiua  the  Great.— -Various  opinions,  as  may  well 
be  supposed,  have  been  entertained  by  modem  sens*- 
ars  respecting  the  nature  and  end  of  the  Eleusinim 
mysteries.    Tbe  following  are  some  of  the  results  «f 
the  inquiries  of  the  learned  .and  judicious  Idbeek. 
(Aglaophamus,  p.  8,  scqq.) — In  the  very  early  sgea  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  and  probably  of  moat  countries,  tbt 
inhabitants  of  the  various  independent  districts  naa 
which  they  were  divided  had  very  little  commooiea- 
tioa  with  each  ether,  and  a  stranger  waa  regarded  at 
little  better  than  an  enemy.   Each  state  had  its  tavoar- 
ite  deities,  under  whose  especial  protection  it  was  beU 
to  be,  and  these  deities  were  propitiated  hj  s  Bcrifices 
end  ceremonies,  which  were  different  in  diffeteet' 
places.    It  is  farther  to  be  recollected,  that  the  Green 
believed  their  gods  to  be  very  little  superior  in  moral 
qualities  to  themselves,  and  they  feared  that  if  pron- 
iscs  of  more  splendid  and  abundant  sacrifices  and  offer- 
ings were  made  to  them,  they  might  not  be  able  to 
resist  the  temptation.    As  the  best  mode  of  escaping 
the  calamity  of -being  deserted  by  their  patrons,  the; 
adopted  the  expedient  of  concealing  their  names,  «tJ 
of  exrlnd  na  strangers  from  their  worshin.  f-rivate 
families,  in  like  manner,  excluded  their  feUow-ciuien 
from  their  family-sacrifices ;  and  in  those  stales  when 
ancient  aerolites  and  such  like  were  preserved  as  as- 
tiooal  palladia,  the  eight  of  them  was  restricted  to  the 
magistrates  and  principal  persons  in  the  state.  {Ap»" 
oph.,  p.  65,  278,  »74.)    We  are  to  recollect,  that 
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Electa  and  Athena  were  long  independent  of  each 
other.    (Aglaoph,  p.  214,  1361.— Miller,  Doru.ru, 
ml.  1,  p.  SOI.)  The  worship  of  Ceres  and  Proser- 
pina was  the  national  and  secret  religion  of  the  Eleu- 
sinians,  from  which  the  Athenians  were  of  course  ex- 
cluded, as  well  as  all  other  Greeks.  But  when  Eleusis 
was  conquered,  and  the  two  states  coalesced,  the  Athe- 
nians became  participators  in  the  worship  of  these 
deities ;  which,  however,  remained  so  long  confined  to 
them,  aa  to  have  given  rise  to  a  proverb  ('KttikoI  to 
'Eitwriwa),  applied  to  those  who  met  together  in  se- 
cret for  the  performance  of  any  matter.  (Aglaoph., 
p.  271.)  Gradually,  with  the  advance  of  knowledge, 
ud  the  decline  of  superstition  and  national  illiberally, 
admission  to  witness  the  solemn  rites  celebrated  each 
rear  at  Eleoaia  was  extended  to  all  Greeks  of  either 
sex  and  of  every  rank,  provided  they  came  at  the  prop- 
er time,  had  committed  no  inexpiable  offence,  had  per- 
formed the  requisite  previous  ceremonies,  and  were 
introduced  by  an  Athenian  citizen.    {Aglaoph.,  p.  14, 
28, 31.)  These  mysteries,  as  they  were  termed,  were 
performed  with  a  considerable  degree  of  splendour,  at 
the  charge  of  the  state,  and  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  magistrates  ;  whence  it  follows,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  that  the  rites  could  have  contained  no- 
thing that  waa  grossly  immoral  or  indecent.  (Agla- 
opA  .p.  116.)  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  valid 
reason  for  supposing,  as  many  do,  that  a  public  dis- 
course on  the  origin  of  things  and  that  of  the  gods, 
and  on  other  high  and  important  matters,  waa  de- 
livered by  the  Hjerophant,  whose  name  wonld  rather 
seem  to  be  derived  from  hi*  exhibiting  the  sacred 
liiyi,  ancient  statues  probably  of  the  goddesses, 
which  were  kept  carefully  covered  up,  and  only  shown 
on  these  solemn  occasions.    The  delivery  of  a  public 
discourse  wonld,  in  fact,  have  been  quite  repugnant  to 
the  usages  of  the  Greeks  in  their  worship  of  the  gods ; 
and  the  evidence  offered  in  support  of  this  supposition 
j  extremely  feeble.    Bat  the  singing  of  sacred  hymns, 
Ji  honour  of  the  goddess,  slways  formed  a  part  of  the 
service.   (Aglaoph.,  p.  63, 193.— Miller,  Prolegom., 
p.  250,  ttq.)  The  ancient  writers  are  foil  of  the  prais- 
es of  the  Eleojinian  mysteries,  of  the  advantage  of 
being  initiated,  i.  e.,  admitted  to  participate  in  them, 
and  of  the  favour  of  the  gods  in  life,  and  the  cheerful 
hopes  in  death,  which  were  the  consequence  of  it. 
Hence  occasion  has  been  taken  to  assert,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  religion  liule  inferior  to  pore  Christianity  waa 
taught  in  them.    Bot  these  hopes,  and  this  tranquillity 
of  mind  and  favour  of  heaven,  are  easy  to  be  accounted 
for  without  having  recourse  to  so  absurd  a  supposition. 
Erery  act  performed  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  Heaven 
is  believed  to  draw  down  its  favour  on  the  performer. 
The  Mussulman  makes  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Kaaba  at 
Mecca,  the  Catholic  to  Loretto,  Compostella,  or  else- 
where; and  each  is  persuaded  that,  by  having  done 
so,  be  baa  secured  the  divine  favour.    (Aglaoph.,  p. 
70,  ttq.)   So  the  Greek  who  was  initiated  at  Eleusis 
(the  mysteries  of  which  place,  owing  to  the  fame  in 
which  Athens  stood,  and  the  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence with  which  they  were  performed,  eclipsed  &H 
others)  retained  ever  after  a  lively  sense  of  the  hap- 
pmesa  which  he  bad  enjoyed,  when  admitted  to  view 
the  interior  of  the  illuminated  temple,  and  the  sacred 
relics  which  it  contained,  when,  to  his  excited  imagi- 
nation, the  very  gods  themselves  seemed  visibly  to  de- 
scend from  their  Olympian  abodes,  amid  the  solemn 
hymns  of  the  officiating  priests.    Hence  there  natu- 
rally arose  a  persuasion,  that  the  benign  regards  of  the 
gods  were  bent  upon  him  through  after  life  ;  and,  as  man 
can  never  divest  himself  of  the  belief  of  his  continued 
existence  after  death,  a  vivid  hope  of  enjoying  bliss  in 
the  life  to  come.    It  was  evidently  the  principle  al- 
ready stated,  of  seeking  to  discover  the  causes  of  re- 
markable appearances,  which  gave  origin  to  most  of 
the  ideas  respecting  the  recondite  tense  of  the  action* 


and  ceremonies  which  took  place  in  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  The  stranger,  dazzled  and  awed  by  bia 
own  conception  of  the  sacredness  and  importance  of 
all  he  beheld,  conceived  that  nothing  there  could  be 
without  some  mysterious  meaning.  What  this  might 
be  he  inquired  of  the  officiating  ministers,  who,  as  vari- 
ous passages  in  Herodotus  and  Paoaanias  show,  were 
seldom  without  a  legend  or  Sacred  Account  (lepoe 
Xoyoc),  as  it  was  called,  to  explain  the  dress  or  cere- 
mony, which  owed,  perhaps,  its  true  origin  to  the  ca- 
price or  sportive  humour  of  a  ruder  period.  Or  if  the 
initiated  person  was  himself  endowed  with  inventive 
power,  he  explained  the  appearances  according,  in  gen- 
eral, to  the  system  of  philosophy  which  he  himself  had 
embraced.  (Aglaoph.,  p.  180,  icq.)  It  was  thus  that 
Porphyry  conceived  the  Hierophant  to  represent  the 
Platonic  Demiurgus  or  creator  of  the  world  ;  the  torch- 
bearer  (iaiovxoc)  the  sun ;  the  altar-man  (6  brl  /ta/tp) 
the  moon  ;  the  herald  (mjpijf)  Hermes ;  and  the  other 
ministers  the  inferior  stars.  These,fancies  of  priests 
and  philosophers  have  been  formed  by  modern  writers 
into  a  complete  system,  and  Saint-Croix  in  particular 
describes  tie  Eleusinian  mysteries  with  aa  much  mi- 
nuteness as  if  he  had  been  actually  himself  initiated. 
(Compare  Warburlon'e  Dh.  Legation. — Saint-Croix, 
Secherchee  sot  lee  Myetera,  &c.) — It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, in  conclusion,  with  respect  to  the  eharges  of 
impiety  and  immorality  brought  against  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries  by  some  Fathers  of  the  Church,  that  this 
srose  from  their  confounding  them  with  the  Bacchic, 
Iaiac,  Mithraic,  and  other  private  mysteries,  mostly  im- 
ported from  Asia,  which  were  undoubtedly  liable  to 
that  imputation.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
those  of  Eleusis  were  public,  end  celebrated  by  the 
state.  (Aglaoph.,  p.  116,  197,  803,  1263  —  Muller, 
ProUg.,  p.  248,  teq.—Kcightley't  Mythology,  p.  181, 

Gliosis  or  Eliusin,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Beeotht, 
which  stood,  according  to  tradition,  near  Copes  and 
the  Lake  Copals,  and  was,  together  with  another  an- 
cient city,  named  Athena),  inundated  by  the  waters  of 
that  lake.  (Slrab.,  407.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  re- 
ports, that  when  Crates  ((rained  the  waters  which  had 
overspread  the  plains,  the  city  of  Athens  became  visi- 
ble (*.  e.  'A&yvai).  Compare  Miller,  Geech.  Hellen- 
itch.  Stammc  und  St  ait  t,  vol.  1,  p.  57,  teqq. — II.  A 
city  of  Attica,  equidistant  from  Megara  and  the  Pi- 
rsjus,  and  famed  for  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries 
of  Ceres.  According  to  some  writers,  it  derived  its 
name  from  a  hero,  whom  some  affirmed  to  be  the  son 
of  Mercury,  but  others  of  Ogyges.  (Pataan.,  1,  38. — 
Compare  Arittid.,  Rhet.  Eleut.,  vol.  1,  p.  267.)  Its 
origin  is  certainly  of  the  highest  antiquity,  as  it  sp- 
pears  to  have  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Cecrops 
(Strabo,  387),  but  we  are  not  informed  by  whom,  or 
st  what  period,  the  worship  of  Ceres  wss  introduced 
there.  Eusebius  places  the  building  of  the  first  tem- 
ple in  the  reign  of  Psndion  (Chron.,  2,  p.  66) ;  but, 
according  to  other  authors,  it  is  more  ancient.  (Clem. 
Alex.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  881.— Tatian,  ad  Grac.,  c.  61.) 
Celeus  is  said  to  have  been  king  of  Eleusis  when 
Ceres  first  arrived  there.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  in  Cer.,  96. 
— Id.  Aid.,  366. — Id.  ibid.,  474.)  Some  etymologists 
suppose  that  Eleusis  wss  so  called,  because  Ceres, 
after  traversing  the  whole  world  in  pursuit  of  her 
daughter,  came  here  (tlcvBo,  venio),  and  ended  her 
search.  Diodorus  Siculus  (6,  69)  makes  the  name 
Eleusis  to  have  been  given  this  city,  as  a  monument 
to  posterity,  that  com  and  the  art  of  cultivating  it  were 
brought  from  abroad  into  Attica  ;  or,  to  use  the  words 
of  the  historian,  "because  the  person  who  brought 
thither  the  seed  of  corn  came  from  foreign  parts."  At 
one  period  Eleusis  was  powerful  enough  to  contend 
with  Athens  for  the  sovereignty  of  Attica.  This  was 
in  the  time  of  Eumolpus.  The  controversy  was  ended 
by  a  treaty,  wherein  it  was  stipulated  that  Eleuai. 
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should  yield  to  the  control  of  Athens,  but  that  the  sa- 
cred rites  of  Ceres  should  be  celebrated  at  the  former 
city.  Ceres  and  Tnptolemus  were  both  worshipped 
here  with  peculiar  solemnity,  and  here  also  was  shown 
the  Rariui  Campus,  where  Ceres  was  said  to  have 
first  sown  corn.  (Pautaniai,  1,  38.)  Dodwell  ob- 
serves, that  the  soil,  though  arid,  still  produces  abun- 
dant harvests  (vol.  I,  p.  583).  The  temple  of  Eleusis 
was  burned  by  the  Persian  army,  in  the  invasion  of 
Attica  (Herod.,  9,  65),  but  was  rebuilt,  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pericles,  by  Ictinus,  the  architect  of 
the  Parthenon.  {Strabo,  395.— Pint.,  Fir.  Periclit.) 
Strabo  says,  that  the  mystic  cell  of  this  celebrated  edi- 
fice was  capable  of  containing  as  many  persons  aa  a 
theatre.  A  portico  was  afterward  added  by  Deme- 
trius Phalereus,  who  employed  for  that  purpose  the 
architect  Philo.  This  magnificent  structure  was  en- 
tirely destroyed  by  Alarie  A.D.  396  (Eunap.,  Fir. 
Soph.,  p.  75),  and  has  ever  since  remained  in  ruins. 
Eleusis,  though  so  considerable  and  important  a  place, 
was  classed  among  the  Attic  demi.  (Strabo,  I.  e.)  It 
belonged  to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Sleph.  Byz., 
*.  ».  'Efevalf.)  Livy  speaks  of  the  citadel  as  being 
a  fortress  of  some  strength,  comprised  within  the  sa- 
cred precincts  of  the  temple  (31,  25 — Compare  Scy- 
Ux,  Periplu*,  p.  21)  ;  and  Dodwell  observes  (vol. 

1,  p.  584),  that  the  acropolis  was  elevated  upon  a 
rocky  ridge,  which  rises  to  the  north  of  the  temple  of 
Ceres. — Eleusis,  now  called  Lettina,  is  an  inconsid- 
erable village,  inhabited  by  a  few  Albanian  Christians. 
(Chandler'*  Travel*,  ck  42.)  The  colossal  statue  of 
the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  the  work  of  Phidias,  after  bav 
ing  suffered  many  mutilations,  waa  brought  over  to 
England  by  Dr.  Clarke  and  Mr.  Cripps  in  1801,  and 
now  stands  in  the  vestibule  of  the  University  Library 
at  Cambridge.  The  temple  itself  was  subsequently 
cleared  by  Sir  Win.  Gell.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  360,  *eqq.) 

EleothbrjE,  a  city  of  Attica,  on  the  road  from 
Eleusis  to  Plates,  which  appears  to  have  once  belong- 
ed to  Bceotia,  but  finally  became  included  within  the 
limits  of  Attica.  (Strabo,  412.)  Pausanias  reports 
(1,  38),  that  the  Eleutherians  were  not  conquered  by 
the  Athenians,  but  voluntarily  united  themselves  to 
that  people,  from  their  constant  enmity  to  the  The- 
bans.  Bacchus  is  said  to  have  been  born  in  this  town. 
(Died.  Sic.,  3,  65.)  This  ancient  site  probably  cor- 
responds with  that  now  called  Gypto  Cattro,  where 
modern  travellers  have  noticed  the  ruins  of  a  consid- 
erable fortress  situated  on  a  steep  rock,  and  apparently 
designed  to  protect  the  pass  of  Cithaeron.  (DodwelT* 
Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  283.— Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 

2,  p.  407.) 

EliuthbrU,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Platca  in  hon- 
our of  Jupiter  Eteutberius,  or  the  asserter  of  liberty, 
by  delegates  from  almost  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  Its 
institution  originated  in  this :  after  the  victory  ob- 
tained by  the  Grecians  under  Pausanias  over  Mardo- 
nius,  the  Persian  general,  in  the  vicinity  of  Platan,  an 
altar  and  statue  were  erected  to  Jupiter  Eleutherius, 
who  bad  freed  the  Greeks  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bar- 
barians. It  was  farther  agreed  upon  in  a  general  as- 
sembly, by  the  advice  of  Aristides  the  Athenian,  that 
deputies  should  be  sent  every  fifth  year  from  the  dif- 
ferent cities  of  Greece  to  celebrate  the  Eleutheria,  or 
fetlival  of  liberty.  The  Platasans  celebrated  also  an 
anniversary  festival  in  memory  of  those  who  had  lost 
their  lives  in  that  famous  battle.  The  celebration  was 
thus :  at  break  of  day  a  procession  was  made  with  a 
trumpeter  at  the  head,  sounding  a  signal  for  battle. 
After  him  followed  chariots  loaded  with  myrrh,  gar- 
lands, and  a  black  bull,  and  certain  free  young  men, 
as  no  signs  of  servility  were  to  appear  during  the  so- 
lemnity, because  they  in  whose  honour  the  festival 
was  instituted  had  died  in  the  defence  of  their  coun- 
try. They  carried  libations  of  wine  and  milk  in  large- 
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eared  vessels,  with  jars  of  oil  and  precious  ointments 
Last  of  all  appeared  the  chief  magistrate,  who,  thougl 
not  permitted  at  other  time*  to  touch  iron,  or  weai 
garments  of  any  colour  but  white,  yet  appeared  clad  is 
purple,  and,  taking  a  water-pot  out  of  the  city  chars 
ber,  proceeded  through  the  middle  of  the.  town  with 
a  sword  in  his  hand,  towards  tbe  sepulchres.  There 
he  drew  water  from  a  neighbouring  spring,  and  wished 
and  anointed  the  monuments ;  after  which  lie  sacri- 
ficed a  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood,  invoking  Jupiter  aid 
Mercury,  and  inviting  to  the  entertainment  the  tonb 
of  those  happy  heroes  who  had  perished  in  the  defence 
of  their  country.  After  this,  he  filled  a  bowl  with 
wine,  aaying,  "  I  drink  to  those  who  lost  their  lives  in 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Greece." — There  wu 
also  a  festival  of  the  same  name  observed  by  tbe  Si- 
mians in  honour  of  the  god  of  Love. — Slaves  also, 
when  they  obtained  their  liberty,  kept  a  holyday,  which 
they  called  Eleutheria. 

ElcotbSro-CilIces,  a  name  given  to  those  of  the 
Cilicians  who  had  fled  to  the  mountains  when  tat 
Greek  settlers  established  themselves  in  that  counter. 
The  appellation,  which  means  "  Free  Cilicians,"  his 
reference  to  their  independent  mode  of  life.  The 
Greeks,  however,  connected  a  fable  with  this.  Accord- 
ing to  them,  when  Myrina,  queen  of  tbe  Amazons,  wu 
spreading  her  conquests  over  Asia  Minor,  the  Cilicians 
were  the  only  people  that  voluntarily  surrendered  to 
her,  and  hence  they  were  allowed  to  retain  their  free- 
dom. (Diad.  Sic.,  3, 55.)  Xenophon  also  makes  men- 
tion of  tbe  Cilician  mountaineers  (Anab.,  1. J),  and  of 
their  having  cut  to  pieces  some  Greek  troops,  a  put 
of  those  in  the  army  of  Cyrus,  who  bad  lost  their  war. 
Cicero  csme  in  contact  with  them  during  his  govem- 
ment  in  Cilicia,  and  partially  reduced  them  under  the 
Roman  sway,  but  they  soon  after  became  as  free  and 
independent  as  ever.  (Ep.  ad  Fam.,  15,  4  ;  ad  Ait, 
5,20.) 

Eleuth2ro-Laconss,  a  title  conferred  by  Augustus 
on  a  considerable  part  of  the  Laconian  nation,  consist- 
ing of  several  maritime  towns,  for  the  zeal  which  the 
inhabitants  had  early  testified  in  favour  of  the  Roman. 
Enfranchisement  and  other  privileges  accompanied tha 
title.    (Strabo,  336.— Pausan.,  3,  21.) 

Elivthmopolis,  a  city  of  Palestine,  plsced  by  ths 
I  tin.  Ant.  24  miles  northeast  from  Ascalon,  and  St 
miles  southwest  from  Jerusalem.  It  was  founded  is 
the  third  century,  but  by  whom  is  uncertain,  (Asm. 
Mareell.,  23, 1.)  Hence,  owing  to  its  late  foundation, 
no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  Ptolemy  or  Joseph™.  In 
the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  however,  it  was  u 
important  and  flourishing  city,  and  these  writers  esti- 
mate the  distances  and  positions  of  places  from  this 
and  JSlia  or  Jerusalem.  St.  Epiphanius  was  bom  hens. 
(Sozom.,  6,  32. — Compare  Ccllariu*,  Geagr.  Ant-, 
vol.  1,  p.  490.) 

Eleotho,  a  surname  of  Lucius,  from  her  comng, 
when  invoked,  to  the  aid  of  women  in  labour.  (Puai. 
Ol.,  6,  72.) 

Eucloa,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  worshipped  ou  Mount 
Aventine.  The  Romans  gave  him  this  name,  accord- 
ing to  Ovid  (Fait.,  3,328),  because  they  believed  that 
they  could,  by  a  aet  form  of  words,  draw  him  down 
(elicerc)  from  the  aky,  to  inform  them  how  to  expi- 
ate prodigies,  dec.  M.  Salverte,  in  his  curious  and 
learned  work  on  the  Occult  Science*  of  the  Ancients 
(De*  Science*  Occulta,  ou  Estai  tur  la  Magic,  4c., 
Paris,  1829,  2  vols.  8vo),  takes  up  this  subject  of  Ju- 
piter Elicius,  and  seeks  to  connect  it  with  a  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  drawing  down  the  electric  fluid  from  the 
clouds.  Medals  ana  traditions  are  the  grounds  on 
which  he  rests.  "  M.  La  Bocssiere,"  he  states, "  men- 
tions several  medals  which  appear  to  have  a  reference 
to  this  subject.  One  described  by  M.  Duchoul  repre- 
sents the  temple  of  Juno,  tho  goddess  of  the  air .  the 
roof  which  covers  it  is  armed  with  pointed  rods.  An- 
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other,  described  end  engraved  by  Pellerin,  bear*  the 
legend  Jupiter  Elicius ;  the  god  appear!  with  the  light- 
ning in  his  hand  ;  beneath  is  a  man  guiding  a  winged 
stag:  but  we  must  observe,  that  the  authenticity  of 
lbs  medal  is  suspected.    Finally,  other  medals  cited 
by  Duchoul,  in  his  work  on  the  Religion  of  the  Ro- 
mans, present  the  exergue;  XV.  Vtri  Start*  Fad- 
aadu ;  and  bear  a  fish  covered  with  points  placed  on 
a  globe  or  on  a  patera.    M.  la  Boessiere  thinks,  that 
i  ash  or  a  globe,  thus  armed  with  points,  was  the  con- 
ductor employed  by  Noma  to  withdraw  from  the  clouds 
the  electric  fire.    And,  comparing  the  figure  of  this 
globe  with  that  of  a  head  covered  with  erect  hair,  he 
gives  an  ingenious  and  plausible  explanation  of  the 
singular  dialogue  between  Numa  and  Jupiter,  related 
by  Valerius  Antias,  and  ridiculed  by  Arnobtus  (lib.  5.), 
probably  without  its  being  understood  by  either.— The 
history  of  the  physical  attainments  of  Numa  deserves 
particular  examination.    At  a  period  when  lightning 
was  occasioning  continual  injury,  Numa,  instructed  by 
ibe  nymph  Egeria,  sought  a  method  of  appeasing  the 
lightning  (JtUmen  piare);  that  is  to  say,  in  plain  lan- 
guage, a  way  of  rendering  this  meteor  less  destructive. 
He  succeeded  in  intoxicating  Faunua  and  Picus,  whose 
names  in  ibis  place  probably  denote  only  the  priests  of 
these  Etruscan  divinities ;  he  learned  from  them  the 
secret  of  making,  without  any  danger,  the  thundering 
Jupiter  descend  upon  earth,  and  immediately  pot  it  in 
execution.  Since  that  period,  Jupiter  Elicius,  or  Jupiter 
who  is  made  to  descend,  was  adored  in  Rome.  Here 
the  veil  of  the  mystery  is  transparent :  to  render  the 
lightning  less  injurious,  to  make  it,  without  danger,  de- 
scend from  the  bosom  of  the  clouds :  and  the  effect 
and  the  end  are  common  to  the  beautiful  discovery  of 
Franklin,  and  to  that  religious  experiment  which  Nu- 
ma frequently  repeated  with  success.    Tullus  Hostil- 
ity was  lees  fortunate.    'It  is  related,'  says  Livy, 
'  that  this  prince,  in  searching  the  memoirs  left  by  No- 
ma, found  among  them  some  instructions  relative  to 
the  secret  sacrifices  offered  to  Jupiter  Elicius.    He  at- 
tempted to  repeat  them ;  but  in  the  preparations  or  in 
the  celebration  he  deviated  from  the  aacred  rite.  .  .  . 
Exposed  to  the  anger  of  Jupiter,  evoked  by  a  defective 
ceremony  (sollicitati  prava  religione),  he  was  struck 
by  the  lightning  and  burned,  together  with  his  palace' 
(1,  31.— Compare  Pint.,  3,  53.— Id.,  38, 4).    An  an- 
cient annalist  quoted  by  Pliny,  expresses  himself  in  a 
more  explicit  manner,  and  justifies  the  liberty  we  take 
la  departing  from  the  tense  commonly  given  to  the 
sentences  of  Livy  by  his  translators.    Guided  by  the 
books  of  Numa,  Tullus  undertook  to  evoke  Jupiter  by 
ihe  aid  of  the  same  ceremonies  which  his  predecessors 
had  employed.    Having  departed  from  the  prescribed 
rite,  be  was  struck  by  the  lightning  and  perished.  (Lu- 
rus  Pita,  ap.  PUn.,  38,  3.)   For  the  words  ritu  and 
ctrtnumies,  substitute  the  words  physical  process,  and 
fte  shall  perceive  that  the  fate  of  Tullus  was  that  of 
P.-a  feasor  Reichmann.    In  1753  this  learned  man  was 
killed  by  the  lightning,  when  repeating  too  incautiously 
toe  experiments  of  Franklin."  (Salverte,  vol.  3,  p. 
154.)    The  art  thus  veiled  under  the  name  of  rites  of 
Jupiter  Elicius,  and  Zeif  xaraxourrft,  M.  Salverte  con- 
ifers as  having  been  employed  by  the  various  imita- 
tors of  thunder.  Going  back  to  the  age  of  Prometheus, 
>t  affords  an  explanation  of  the  fable  of  Salmoneus ; 
;t  was  employed  by  Zoroaster  to  kindle  the  sacred  fire 
Dion  Cbrysott.,  Orat.  Borystk,),  and  perform,  in  the 
initiation  of  his  followers,  sow*  cl  lue.  miracles,  of 
which  a  traditionary  belief  still  exists  in  the  East.  It 
•nay  be  inferred,  that  in  the  time  of  Ctesias  the  same 
an  was  known  in  India,  and  that  the  Jews  were  not  un- 
acquainted with  its  effects  would  appear  from  some  re- 
marks of  Michaelis  cited  by  M.  Salverte.    He  remarks, 
•'  1.  That  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  light- 
ning ever  struck  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  during  the 
Upae  of  a  thousand  years.    1.  That,  according  to  the 


account  of  Josephus  (Bell.  Jut.,  5,  14),  a  forest  o! 
spikes  with  golden  or  gilt  points,  and  very  sharp,  cov- 
ered the  roof  of  this  temple ;  a  remarkable  feature  of 
resemblance  with  the  temple  of  Juno  represented  on 
the  Roman  medals.  3.  That  this  roof  comminicsted 
with  the  caverns  in  the  hill  of  the  temple,  by  means 
of  metallic  tubes,  placed  in  connexion  with  the  thick 
gilding  that  covered  the  whole  exterior  of  the  building. 
The  points  of  the  spikes  there  necessarily  produced  the 

effect  of  lightning-rods  How  are  we  to  suppose 

that  it  waa  only  by  chance  they  discharged  so  impor- 
tant a  function :  that  the  advantage  received  from  it  had 
not  been  calculated  ;  that  the  spikes  were  erected  in 
such  great  numbers  only  to  prevent  the  birds  from  lodg- 
ing upon  and  defiling  the  roof  of  the  temple  1  Yet 
tins  is  the  sole  utility  which  the  historian  Josephus  at- 
tributes to  them.  His  ignorance  is  an  additional  proof 
of  the  facility  with  which  the  higher  branches  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  lost,  so  long  as  men,  instead  of  forming 
them  into  an  organized  system  of  science,  sought  only 
an  empirical  art  of  operating  wonders."  (Salverte, 
vol.  3,  p.  166.— Foreign  Quarterly,  No.  13,  p.  449, 

^liXci,  a  name  given  to  the  school  of  philosophy 
established  by  Phsjdo  of  Elis.  (Loire.,  3,  106.)  It 
was  instituted  after  the  Socratic  model  by  Phredo  of 
Elis,  and  was  continued  by  Plistanus  an  Elian,  and 
afterward  by  Menedemus  of  Eretria.  (Enfield'*  Hi*- 
ton  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  304.) 

ELiarii  or  Elimiotis,  a  region  of  Macedonia,  to 
the  east  of  Stymphalia.  It  was  at  one  time  independ- 
ent, but  was  afterward  conquered  by  the  kings  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and  finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  the 
fourth  division  of  that  province.  (TKucyd.,  3,  99. — 
Lie.,  46, 30.)  Though  a  mountainous  and  barren  tract, 
Elimea  must  have  been  a  very  important  acquisition  to 
the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation  with  regard 
to  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  there  being  several  passages 
leading  directly  into  those  provinces  from  Elimea. 
The  mountains  which  separated  Elimea  from  Thessaly 
were  the  Cambunii  Mod  tea  of  Livy  (43,  53),  which 
cross  nearly  at  right  angles  the  chain  of  Pindus  to  the 
west,  and  that  of  Olympus  to  the  east.  Ptolemy  has 
assigned  to  the  Elimiotra  a  maritime  situation  on  the 
coast  of  Illyrie,  which  cannot  be  correct  (p.  81),  but 
elsewhere  be  places  them  in  the  interior  of  Macedonia 
(p.  83),  and  writes  the  name  Elymiote.  According  to 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  there  waa  a  town  named  Eli- 
mea or  Elimeum,  which  tradition  reported  to  have  been 
founded  by  Elymaa,  a  Tyrrhenian  chief  (*.  s.  'EXifiua). 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Elyma.  Livy  probably  alludes  to  this 
city  in  his  account  of  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Per- 
seus against  Stratus,  when  that  prince  assembled  his 
forces  and  reviewed  them  at  Elymea  (43,  31).  This 
capital  of  Elimiotia  stood,  perhaps,  on  the  Haliacmon, 
not  far  from  Greuno.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  800,  *eqa.) 

Elis,  I.  a  district  of  thr  Peloponnesus,  lying  west 
of  Arcadia.  At  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
the  name  of  Elis  was  applied  to  the  whole  of  that 
northwestern  portion  of  the  peninsula  situated  between 
the  rivers  Lar  issue  and  Neda,  which  served  to  separate 
it  from  Achaia  and  Messenia.  (Strabo,  336.)  But 
in  earlier  times,  this  tract  of  country  was  divided  into 
several  districts  or  principalities,  each  occupied  by  a 
separate  clan  or  people.  Of  these  the  Caucones  were 
probably  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the  most  widely 
disseminated,  since  we  find  them  occupying  both  ex- 
tremities of  the  province,  and  extending  even  into 
Achaia.  (Strabo,  343.)  Strabo  affirms,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  the  whole  of  Elis  once  bore  the 
name  of  Cauconia.  Next  to  these  were  the  Epei,  who 
are  placed  by  Homer  (OA,  15,  396)  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province,  and  next  to  Achaia.  Pausanias 
who  seems  to  have  regarded  them  as  indigenous,  de- 
rive* their  name  from  Epeua,  son  of  Endymion,  ou 
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of  the  earliest  sovereigns  of  the  country  ;  on  his  death 
his  brother  jEtolus  succeeded  to  his  crown  ;  but,  as 
he  was  shortly  after  forced  to  fly  his  country  for  an  in- 
voluntary crime,  the  sovereignty  devolved  on  Eleus, 
descended  also  from  Endymion,  who  gave  his  name 
to  the  Elean  people  (6,  I).  The  former  appellation, 
however,  still  continued  to  predominate,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  poems  of  Homer,  who  mentions  Elis  as 
a  district  of  the  Epei,  without  ever  naming  the  Elei. 
Strabo  also  states,  that  Elis  did  not  become  the  capi- 
tal of  the  country  till  after  the  Persian  war,  at  which 
period  it  was  formed  into  a  city  by  the  union  of  sev- 
eral smaller  towns.  Prior  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  the 
Epei  are  said  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  by  their 
wars  with  Hercules,  who  conquered  Augeaa  their  king, 
and  the  Pylians  commanded  by  Nestor.  They  sub- 
sequently, however,  acquired  a  great  accession  of 
strength  by  the  influx  of  a  huge  colony  from  ^Etoha, 
under  the  conduct  of  Ozylua,  and  their  number*  were 
farther  increased  by  a  considerable  detachment  of  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidse.    (Strabo,  354. — Pausan.,  6, 

3.  )  Iphitus,  descended  from  Ozylus,  snd  a  contem- 
porary of  Lycurgus,  re-established  the  Olympic  gamea, 
which,  though  instituted,  as  it  was  said,  by  Hercules, 
had  been  interrupted  for  several  years.    (Pausan.,  6, 

4.  )  The  Pisatas  having  remained  masters  of  Olympia 
from  the  first  celebration  of  the  festival,  long  disputed 
its  possession  with  the  Eleana,  but  they  were  finally 
conquered,  when  the  temple  and  presidency  of  the 
games  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  The  pre- 
ponderance obtained  by  the  latter  is  chiefly  attribu- 
table to  the  assistance  they  derived  from  Sparta,  in 
return  for  the  aid  afforded  to  that  power  in  the  Mes- 
senian  war.  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  as- 
cendenoy  of  Elia  over  all  the  other  surrounding  districts 
hitherto  independent.  It  now  comprised  not  only  the 
country  of  the  Epei  and  Cauconea,  which  might  be 
termed  Elis  Proper,  but  the  territories  of  Pisa  and 
Olympia,  forming  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Pelops,  and 
the  whole  of  Triphylia,  which,  according  to  Strabo's 
view  of  the  Homeric  geography,  constituted  the  great- 
er part  of  Nestor's  dominion*.  (Strabo,  866.)  The 
Eleans  were  present  in  all  the  engagements  fought 
against  the  Persians,  and,  in  the  Peloponneaian  war, 
zealously  sdhered  to  the  Spartan  confederacy,  until  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  after  the  battle  of  Amphipolis, 
when  an  open  rupture  took  place  between  this  people 
and  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  consequence  of  protection 
and  countenance  afforded  by  the  latter  to  the  inhabitants 
.of  Lepreum,  who  had  revolted  from  them.  (Tkucyi., 
6,  31.)  Such  was  the  resentment  of  the  Eleans  on 
this  occasion,  that  they  imposed  a  heavy  fine  on  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  prohibited  their  taking  part  in  the 
Olympic  games.  They  also  made  war  upon  Sparta, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Mantmeans,  Argives,  and 
Athenians  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  unsuccessful 
battle  of  Mantinea  that  this  confederacy  was  dissolved. 
(Thucyd.,  6,  81.)  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  the  other 
hand,  avenged  those  injuries  by  frequent  incursions 
into  the  territory  of  Elis,  the  fertility  of  which  present- 
ed an  alluring  prospect  of  booty  to  an  invading  army. 
They  were  beaten,  however,  at  Olympia  under  the 
command  of  Agis  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  3,  3,  16. — Pau- 
tan.,  6,  4) ;  and  again  repulsed  before  the  city  of  Elis, 
whither  they  had  advanced  under  Pauaanias,  in  the  3d 
year  of  the  94th  Olympiad.  (Diod.  Sic.,  14, 17.)  At 
length  tHe  Eleans,  wearied  with  the  continual  incur- 
sions to  which  their  country  was  exposed,  since  it  fur- 
nished entire  subsistence  to  the  army  of  the  enemy, 
gladly  sued  for  peace,  and  renewed  their  ancient  alli- 
ance with  Sparta.  (Xm.,  Hut.  Gr.,  8,  2. — Pautan., 
I.  c.)  Not  long  after,  however,  we  find  them  again  in 
arms,  together  with  the  Boeotians  and  Argives,  against 
that  power.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  7,  2.)  At  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  they  once  more  fought  under  the  Spartan 
banners,  jealousy  of  the  rising  ascendency  obtained  by 
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the  Tbebans  having  led  them  to  abandon  their  inter- 
ests.   (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  7,  5,  1.)    Pausiniu  writes 
that  when  Philip  acquired  the  dominion  of  Greece] 
the  Eleans,  who  had  suffered  much  from  civil  disaen- 
sions,  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but  refuted  to 
fight  against  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  at  Channel, 
and  on  the  death  of  Alexander  they  united  their  anas 
with  those  of  the  other  confederates,  who  carried  on 
the  war  of  Lamia  sgainst  Antipaler  and  the  other  com- 
manders of  the  Macedonian  forces.  Some  yean  after, 
Aristotimus,  son  of  Damaretus,  through  the  assistance 
of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Elis ; 
but  a  conspiracy  having  been  formed  against  him,  be 
was  *lsin  at  tin  altar  of  Jupiter  Servator,  whither  he 
had  fled  for  refuge.  (Pautan.,  6,4,6.)  During  the  So- 
cial war,  the  Eleana  were  the  firmest  allies  of  the  dlto- 
lians  in  the  Peloponnesus  ;  and  though  they  were  on 
more  than  one  occasion  basely  deserted  by  that  people, 
and  sustained  heavy  loases  in  the  field,  as  well  at  from 
the  devastation  of  their  territory  and  toe  captors  of 
their  towns,  they  could  not  be  induced  to  desert  their 
cause  and  join  the  Achsran  league.   (Poh/b.,  4, 5,  teqij. 
— Id.,  4, 69,  teqq.—Id.,  4, 71,  scqq. — Id.,  6, 17,  leqq.) 
These  events,  described  by  Polybiua,  are  the  last  in 
which  the  Eleans  sre  mentioned  as  an  independent 
people :  for  though  they  do  not  appear  to  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  Achaean  war,  they  were  included  with 
the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  general  decree,  by 
which  the  whole  of  Greece  was  annexed  to  the  Ro- 
man empire. — Elis  wss  by  far  the  most  fertile  and  pop- 
ulous district  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  described  as  fond  of  agriculture  and  rural  pursuits 
(Polyb  ,  4,  73.)    It  is  remarked  by  Pauaanias  (5, 5), 
that  Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  the  bys- 
sns  waa  known  to  grow.    Another  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance relative  to  this  province  was,  that  no  mules 
were  engendered  in  it,  though  they  abounded  in  the 
adjoining  countriea.    This  phenomenon  had  been  no- 
ticed before  by  Herodotus  (4,  30),  who  reports  that  it 
waa  looked  upon  as  resulting  from  the  curse  of  Hen- 
en. — Elis  was  divided  into  three  districts,  Elis  Proper, 
Pisatia,  and  Triphylia.    The  first  of  these  occupied 
the  northern  section  of  the  country,  and  has  already 
been  alluded  to  :  the  second,  or  Pisatis,  waa  that  part 
of  the  Elean  territory  through  which  flowed  the  Alphe- 
us  after  its  junction  with  the  Erymanthus.   It  derind 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Pisa  :  the  third,  or  Triphylia, 
formed  the  southern  division.    Some  authors  hate  de- 
rived the  name  of  this  portion  of  Elis  from  Tripbvlus, 
an  Arcadian  prince.    (Polyb.,  4,  77.)   But  others  as- 
cribe it  witbr  more  probability  to  the  circumstance  of 
its  inhabitants  having  sprung  from  three  different  st- 
rum* (rpla  (pvXa),  the  Epei,  the  Minyae  or  Arcadians, 
and  the  Eleana.    (Strabo,  337. — Cramer's  Anaal 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  77,  seqq.) — II.  The  capital  of  Etta, 
situated,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo,  on  the  Peneus,  at 
the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  the  sea.   It  was,  like 
many  other  towns  of  Greece,  at  first  composed  of  scl- 
eral detached  villages,  which,  being  united  after  the 
Persian  war,  formed  one  considerable  city.   It  alms, 
however,  remained  without  walls ;  as  it  waa  deemed 
sacred,  and  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  god 
whose  festival  waa  there  solemnized.   Hence,  in  early 
times,  according  to  Ephorus,  those  troops  which  were 
obliged  to  traverse  this  country  delivered  up  their  arms 
on  entering  it,  and  received  them  again  upon  quitting  the 
frontier.   (Ap.  Strabo,  367. — Compare  Xen.,  Hut- 
Gr.,  3,  2,  20. )   But  this  primitive  state  of  things  was 
not  of  long  duration :  for  we  subsequently  find  the 
Elean  territory  as  little  respected  as  any  other  Grecian 
state  by  the  powers  at  war  with  that  republic ;  still  the 

giace  and  tranquillity  thus  enjoyed  for  a  time  by  the 
leans,  together  with  the  vast  concourse  of  persons 
attracted  by  the  Olympic  games,  greatly  contributed 
to  the  prosperity  and  opulence  of  their  citv.  The  re- 
mains of  Elis  are  now  called  Paheopoli,  but  they  an 
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inconsiderable,  neither  are  they  interesting  from  their 
state  of  preservation.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Chan- 
tier,  Travel*,  vol.  8,  ch.  U.—DodweU,  vol..S,  p.  316. 
-GtU,  Itm.  of  the  Marea,  p.  33. — Cramer'*  Ancient 
Greta,  vol.  S,  p.  88,  eeqq.) 

Elima,  another  name  for  Dido.    (Fid.  Dido.) 

EllopTa,  a  district  of  Eubcea,  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  island,  in  which  Histiaea  was  situated.  Accord- 
ing to  some,  it  derived  its  name  from  Ellops,  a  son  of 
Ion,  who  settled  here.    (Strat.,  445.) 

ELrtxicB,  a  daughter  of  Miltiadea.  (Fid.  Callias 
tad  Cifflon.) 

Eltsais,  a  province  of  Persia,  lying  to  the  south 
of  Media,  and  forming  the  northern  part  of  the  larger 
district  of  Soaiana.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  Ely- 
maei.  These  were  originally  seated  in  the  north  (JV 
b/b.,  5,  44),  but  in  process  of  time  spread  themselves 
over  ill  the  rest  of  Suaiana,  to  the  shores  of  the  Per- 
ran  Golf.  (Strab.,  Eva.,  11,  p.  1864,  ed.  (hum.) 
ElTtnaU,  the  metropolis  of  the  province,  was  famed 
for  a  rich  temple,  which  Antiochua  Epiphanes  attempt- 
ed to  plunder ;  he  was  beaten  off,  however,  by  the  in- 
habitants. The  temple  was  afterward  plundered  by 
one  of  the  Parthian  kings,  who  found  in  it,  according 
to  Stiabo.  10,000  taleuta.  (Mtmnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
nt  2,  p.  158.) 

Ei.TaiOTM,  a  district  of  Macedonia,  in  the  south- 
west, bordering  on  Theasaly  and  Epirus. 

Elysii  Camfi,  the  abode  of  the  blessed  in  another 
world,  where  they  enjoyed  all  manner  of  the  purest 
pleasures.   In  the  Homeric  mythology,  the  Elysian 
fields  lay  on  the  western  margin  of  the  earth,  by  the 
stream  of  Ocean  na,  and  to  them  the  mortal  relatives  of 
the  king  of  the  gods  were  transported,  without  tasting 
of  death,  to  enjoy  an  immortality  of  blias.    (Od.,  4, 
663.  soft  )   In  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  Elysian  Plains 
htd  become  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  in  the  Western 
Ocean.   (Op.  et  D ,  169.)    Pindar,  who  has  left  a 
glowing  description  of  Elysium,  appeals  to  reduce  the 
number  of  these  happy  islands  to  one.    (01.,  2,  139.) 
At  a  later  day,  a  change 'of  religious  ideas  ensued, 
brought  about  by  the  increase  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge, and  Elysium  was  moved  down  to  the  lower 
world,  as  the  place  of  reward  for  the  good.   The  po- 
etical conceptions  respecting  Elysium  made  it  a  region 
of  eased  with  perpetual  spring,  clothed  with  continual 
verdure,  enamelled  with  flowers,  shaded  by  pleasant 
groves,  and  refreshed  by  never-failing  fountains.  Here 
the  righteous  lived  in  perfect  felicity,  communing  with 
each  other,  bathed  in  a  flood  of  light  proceeding  from 
their  own  son,  and  the  sky  at  eve  being  lighted  up 
br  their  own  constellations :  "  toUmque  tuum,  ma 
tiiera  normt."    (Virg.,  jEn.,  6,  641.)   Their  em- 
ployments below  resembled  those  on  earth,  and  what- 
ever had  warmly  engaged  their  attention  in  the  upper 
world,  continued  to  be  a  source  of  virtuous  enjoyment 
in  the  world  below.    (Virg.,  Jin.,  6,  653.) 

EmathIa,  the  more  ancient  name  of  Macedonia. 
Polybins  {Jragm.,  34,  8)  and  Livy  (40,  3)  expressly 
assert,  however,  that  Emathia  was  originally  called  Pffl- 
onla,  though  Homer  certainly  mentions  them  as  two 
distinct  countries.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  236.) 

EsiaiTi  Augusta,  a  town  of  Lusitania,  below  Nor- 
ha  C  wares,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Anas.  It  is 
cow  Mend*.    (Ptin.,  9,  41.) 

Esesa,  sn  ancient  city  of  Syria,  situate  near  the 
astern  bank  of  the  Orontes,  southeast  of  Epipbania. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus,  and 
contained  a  famous  temple  of  the  Sun,  in  which  Helio- 
gabalos  was  priest.  It  is  now  called  Heme,  and  is 
merely  a  large  ruinous  town,  containing  about  2000  in- 
habitants, though  formerly  a  strong  and  populous  city. 
(Amm.  MtrceU.,  96, 18.) 

Eadoi  Mohtks,  part  of  a  chain  of  mountains  in 
Asia     Pliny  (6,  16)  states,  that  the  Fmota  Monies, 


and  those  of  Imaos,  Paropamisus,  and  Caucasus  were 
connected  together.  That  part  of  the  chain  which  Al- 
exander crossed  in  order  to  invade  Bactriana  was  call- 
ed Paropamisus,  the  more  easterly  continuation  of  the 
range  was  termed  Emodi  Monies,  and  its  still  farther 
continuation,  even  to  the  Eastern  Ocean,  was  styled 
Imaus.    (Vid.  Imaus.) 

Ehpidoci.es,  a  native  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  who 
flourished  about  450  B.C.  He  was  distinguished  not 
only  as  a  philosopher,  but  also  for  bis  knowledge  of 
natural  history  and  medicine,  and  aa  a  poet  and  states- 
man. After  the  death  of  his  father  Meto,  who  was  a 
wealthy  citizen  of  Agrigentum,  he  acquired  a  great 
weight  among  his  fellow-citizens  by  espousing  the  pop 
ular  party  and  favouring  democratic  measures.  Hiscou 
sequence  in  the  state  became  at  length  so  great,  that 
he  ventured  to  assume  several  of  the  distinctions  of 
royalty,  particularly  a  purple  robe,  a  golden  girdle,  a 
Delphic  crown,  and  a  train  of  attendants,  always  re- 
taining k  grave  and  commanding  aspect.  The  skill 
which  he  possessed  in  medicine  and  natural  philosophy 
enabled  him  to  perform  many  wonders,  which  he  pass- 
ed upon  the  superstitious  and  credulous  multitude  for 
miracles.  He  pretended  to  drive  away  noxious  winds 
from  bis  country,  and  thereby  pnt  a  stop  to  epidemic 
diseases.  He  is  said  to  have  checked,  by  the  power 
of  music,  the  madness  of  a  young  man  who  waa  threat- 
ening his  enemy  with  instant  death  ;  to  nave  restored 
a  woman  to  life  who  had  lain  breathless  thirty  daya ; 
and  to  have  done  many  other  things,  equally  astonish- 
ing, after  the  manner  of  Pythagoras.  On  account  of 
all  this,  he  was  sn  object  of  universal  admiration,  so 
that  when  he  came  to  the  Olympic  games  the  eyes  of 
all  the  people  were  fixed  upon  him.  Besides  medical 
skill,  Empedocles  possessed  poetical  talents.  The 
fragments  of  his  verses  are  scattered  throughout  the 
ancient  writers,  and  Fabricius  is  of  opinion  that  he 
was  the  real  author  of  that  ancient  fragment  which 
bears  the  name  of  the  "  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras." 
Gorgiaa  of  Leootini,  the  well-known  orator,  was  his  pu- 
pil, whence  it  may  aeem  reasonable  to  infer,  that  Em- 
pedocles was  also  no  inconsiderable  master  of  the  art 
of  eloquence.  According  to  the  common  account,  be 
threw  himself  into  the  burning  crater  of  ./Etna,  in  Ol- 
der that,  the  manner  of  his"  death  not  being  known, 
he  might  afterward  pass  for  a  god  ;  but  the  secret  was 
discovered  by  means  of  one  of  bia  brazen  sandals, 
which  waa  thrown  out  from  the  mountain  in  a  subse- 
quent eruption  of  the  volcano.  This  story  is  rejected, 
however',  as  fictitious  by  Strabo  and  other  judicious 
writers.  The  truth  probably  was,  as  Timeus  relates, 
that,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  Empedocles  went 
into  Greece  and  never  returned,  whence  the  exact 
time  and  manner  of  his  death  remain  unknown.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  he  died  at  60  years  of  age. — His 
masters  in  philosophy  are  variously  given.  By  some, 
like  the  Eleataa  generally,  he  is  called  a  Pythagorean, 
in  consequence  of  a  resemblance  of  doctrine  in  a  few 
unessential  points.  But  the  principles  of  his  theory 
evidently  show  that  he  belongs  to  the  Elealic  school, 
though  the  statement  which  makes  him  a  disciple  of 
Parmenides  rests  apparently  upon  no  better  founda- 
tion than  a  comparison  of  their  systems ;  as,  in  like 
manner,  the  common  employment  of  the  mechanical 
physiology  has  led  to  an  opinion  that  he  was  a  hearer 
of  his  contemporary  Anaxagoraa.  Empedocles  taught, 
that  originally  All  was  one  :  God  eternal  and  at  rest ; 
a  sphere  and  a  mixture  (otj>alpoc,  fdy/ia),  without  a 
vacuum,  in  which  the  elements  of  things  were  held  to- 
gether in  undislinguishsble  confusion  by  love  (e>Ma), 
the  primal  force  which  unites  the  like  to  like.  In  a 
portion  of  this  whole,  however,  or,  as  he  expresses  it, 
in  the  members  of  the  Deity,  strife  (veinoc ),  the  force 
which  binds  like  to  unlike,  prevailed,  and  gave  the  ele- 
ments a  tendency  to  separate  themselves,  whereby  the 
first  become  perceptible  as  such,  although  the  separation 
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was  not  bo  complete  but  that  each  contained  portion* 
of  the  other*.  Hence  arose  the  multiplicity  of  things. 
By  the  vivifying  counteraction  of  lote,  organic  life  was 
produced,  not,,  however,  so  perfect  and  so  full  of  design 
as  it  now  appears ;  but,  at  first,  single  limbs,  then  ir- 
regular combinations,  till  ultimately  they  received  their 
present  adjustments  and  perfection.  But,  as  the  forces 
of  love  and  hate  are  constantly  acting  upon  each  other 
for  generation  or  destruction,  the  present  condition  of 
things  connot  persist  for  ever,  and  the  world  which, 
properly,  is  not  the  All,  but  only  the  ordered  part  of  it, 
will  again  be  reduced  to  a  chaotic  unity,  out  of  which 
a  new  system  will  be  formed,  and  so  on  for  ever. 
There  is  no  real  destruction  of  anything,  but  only  a 
change  of  combinations. — Of  the  elements  (which  he 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  exhibit  as  four  distinct 
species  of  matter),  fire,  as  the  rarest  and  most  power- 
ful, he  held  to  be  the  chief,  and,  consequently,  the  soul 
of  all  sentient  and  intellectual  beings  which  issue  from 
the  central  fire,  or  soul  of  the  world.  The  soul  mi- 
grates through  animal  and  vegetable  bodies  in  atone- 
ment for  some  guilt  committed  in  its  unembodied 
state,  when  it  is  a  demon ;  of  which  he  supposed  that 
as  infinite  number  existed.  The  seat  of  a  demon, 
when  in  a  human  body,  is  the  blood.  Closely  connect- 
ed with  this  view  of  the  objects  of  knowledge  was  his 
tneory  of  human  knowledge.  In  the  impure  separa- 
tion of  the  elements,  it  is  only  the  predominant  one 
that  the  senses  can  apprehend ;  and,  consequently, 
though  man  can  know  all  the  elements  of  the  whole 
singly,  he  is  unable  to  see  them  in  their  perfect  unity, 
wherein  consists  their  truth.  Empedocles  therefore 
rejects  the  testimony  of  the  senses,  and  maintains  that 
pure  intellect  alone  can  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  the 
truth.  This  is  the  attribute  of  the  Deity ;  for  man 
cannot  overlook  the  work  of  love  in  all  its  extent ;  and 
the  true  unity  is  open  only  to  itself.  Hence  he  was 
fed  to  distinguish  between  the  world  as  presented  to 
our  senses  {k6o/ioc  oladriroc),  and  its  type  the  intel- 
lectual world  {koo/wc  vot/roc). — The  fragments  of  Em- 
pedocles were  published,  with  a  commentary,  by  Stun, 
Lip>.,  1805,  8vo,  and  by  Peyton,  Lips.,  1810,  8vo. 
(Enfield,  Hut.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  408.— Eneye.  UtefiU 
Knowl.,  vol.  9,  p.  383.) 

EmporIs,  a  country  of  Africa  Propria,  called  also 
Byzacium,  situate  to  the  north  of  the  Syrtis  Minor. 
(Polyb.,  3,  33.)  In  it  stood  Leptis  Minor,  below 
Hadrumetum.  This  city  is  said  to  have  paid  to  the 
Carthaginians  a  talent  each  day.  It  was,  in  fact,  a 
very  fruitful  district;  and  Polybiue  says,  that  almost 
all  the  hopes  of  the  Carthaginians  depended  on  the 
revenue  they  drew  from  it.  (Compare  Scylax,  p.  49.) 
To  this  were  owing  the  anxiety  and  state  jealousy  of 
the  Carthaginians,  that  the  Romans  should  not  sail  be- 
yond the  Fair  promontory  which  lay  before  Carthage, 
and  become  acquainted  with  a  region  which  they 
might  be  templed  to  conquer.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  160.) 

Encblados,  one  of  the  giants  that  warred  against 
Jove.  Minerva  flung  upon  him,  as  be  fled,  the  island 
of  Sicily,  where  his  motions  caused,  according  to  the 
poets,  the  eruptions  of  ..Etna.  {Find.,  Pyth,,  8,  15. 
—Id.,  Nem.,  1,  100.— Id.  ib.,  4,  W.—Eurip.,  Ion, 
304,  teqq.—Apollod.,  1,  6,  3.) 

EnotmIon,  the  son  of  Aethlius  and  Calyce.  He 
led  a  colony  of  JColians  from  Thessaly,  and  founded 
the  city  of  Elis.  Endymion,  it  is  said,  gained  the  love 
of  the  goddess  Selene,  or  the  Moon,  and  she  bore  him 
fifty  daughters.  (Pausan.,  5,  1.)  Jove,  aaa  favour, 
allowed  Trim  to  live  as  long  ss  he  pleased  (Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rh.,  4,  57) ;  or,  as  others  said,  granted  him  the 
boon  of  perpetual  sleep.  The  plsce  of  his  repose  was 
a  cavern  of  Mount  Litmus  in  Caria,  and  thither  Se- 
lene used  to  repair  to  visit  him.  Some  said  he  was 
made  immortal  for  his  righteousness ;  others,  that,  like 
Ixion,  when  raised  to  heaven,  he  aspired  to  the  love  of 
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Juno,  and  was  hurled  to  Erebus.    {Schol.  ai  Apofl. 
Rh.,  1.  c.) — There  can  be  very  little  doobt  that  this 
mysterious  being  was  originally  an/object  of  worship, 
and  that  he  was  converted  into  a  hero  in  the  ami 
manner.    The  sire  assigned  to  him  is  nothing  more 
than  a  personification  of  the  Olympic  Games.  His 
union  with  the  moon,  and  their  fifty  daughters,  wffl 
perhaps  furnish  a  key  to  hia  true  nature.  In  then 
daughters  Bockh  sees  the  fifty  lunar  months  which 
formed  the  Olympic  cycle  of  four  years.  In  such  cue, 
Endymion  would  probably  be  the  aun,  who,  with  the 
moon,  is  the  author  of  the  months  ;  or,  supposing  the 
myth  anterior  to  the  institution  of  the  Olympic  games, 
the  daughters  may  have  been  the  weeks  of  the  year 
(the  round  number  being  employed  as  usual),  of  whita 
the  sun  and  moon  are  the  parents.   The  conjunction 
of  these  bodies  at  the  lime  of  new  moon  is  a  nutter  of 
common  observation.    Endymion  is  perhaps  the  set- 
ting sun,  who  goes  into  (tvovci)  the  sea,  or,  possibly, 
in  the  early  myth,  into  the  cavern  where  be  meets  the 
moon.    (MuUct,  Prolog.,  p.  Va.—KeighOey't  Mf- 
thology,  p.  489,  seqq.)    The  rationalizers  said,  that 
Endymion  was  s  hunter,  who  used  to  go  to  the  chase 
at  night,  when  the  beasts  came  out  to  feed,  and  to 
sleep  in  a  cavern  during  the  day ;  and  hence  be  ms 
supposed  to  be  always  asleep.    {Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rk., 
l.c.) 

Enipeus,  I.  a  river  of  Macedonia,  in  the  district  of 
Pieria,  rising  in  Mount  Olympus,  and,  though  needy 
dry  in  summer,  becoming  a  considerable  torrent  is 
winter  from  the  heavy  rams.  Its  rugged  and  steep 
banks,  which  in  some  places  attained  a  height  of  300 
feet,  served  for  a  long  time  as  a  defence  to  the  Mace- 
donian army  under  Perseus,  when  encamped  on  in 
left  bank,  until  Paulus  ^Emilius,  by  sending  a  consid- 
erable detachment  round  the  Perrhssbian  mountains, 
threatened  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  forced  him  to 
abandon  bis  advantageous  situation.  (LrV,  44,  8  sod 
35.—  Pint.,  Vit.  Paul.  Mmil.)  The  modern  name  of 
this  stream,  according  to  Dr.  Clarice,  is  MolaArn- 
{Travel*— Greece,  Egypt,  dee.,  vol.  7,  p.  390.)— IL 
A  river  of  Thessaly,  flowing  into  the  Apidanus,  which 
afterward  enters  the  Peneus.  It  rose  in  Mount  Othrjs 
(Strabo,  850),  and  flowed  from  Achaia,  or  the  south- 
western part  of  Phthiotis,  as  we  leant  from  Thncydi- 
des  (4,  78),  who  remarks  that  Brasidas  wss  arrested 
in  his  march  through  Thessaly  when  about  to  cross 
the  Enipeus.  It  is  now  called  the  met  of  Gears. 
Near  the  Enipeus,  and  not  far  from  its  junction  vritl 
the  Apidanus,  was  situate  the  city  of  Pharnhn. 
{Cramer't  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  399.)— Ill-  A 
small  river  of  Elis,  flowing  near  the  city  of  Salmons 
(Apollod.,  1,  9, 8.)  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  called  the 
Barnichins.    {Strab.,  356.) 

Enna,  a  city  bf  Sicily,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
seats  of' the  Siculi,  and  celebrated  over  the  whole  isl- 
and, not  so  much  for  its  size  and  opulence,  aa  for  its 
being  the  principal  centre  of  the  worship  of  Ceres. 
The  adjacent  country  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility; 
snd  in  the  plains  of  Enna  Proserpina  waa  sporting 
when  Pluto  carried  her  away  to  be  mistress  of  the 
lower  world.    Here,  too,  she  had  Minerva  and  than* 
for  her  youthful  companions.    {Diod.  Sic.,  5,  3.)  >■> 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  waa  a  cave,  racing  the 
north,  through  which  the  King  of  Hades  is  said  to  nan 
driven  hia  chariot  as  he  was  bearing  off  bis  prize. 
We  have  in  this,  no  doubt,  some  old  Sicilian  legend, 
appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  goddesses  of  their  own 
mythology.   Enna  was  regarded  as  the  navel  of  Sicily 
{b/itbaMt  2tKeMaf. — Callim.,  Hymn,  in  Ctr.,  v.  15 
— Compare  Ct'e.  in  Verr.,  4,  48,  eeqq),  and  bare  Ce- 
res and  Proserpina  had  one  of  their  most  sacred  tem- 
ples.   In  a  political  point  of  view  Enna  was  never  of 
any  importance.    From  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians 
it  fell  into  those  of  the  Romans,  and  subsequently, 
when  about  to  abandon  the  latter  and  return  to  thai- 
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former  master*,  the  inhabitants  met  with  prompt  and 
signs!  chastisement  (Lh.,  24, 38.  seqq.)  From  tbii 
period  the  city  gradually  declined.  The  aite  of  the 
ucicnt  place  is  at  present  occupied  by  the  modern 
Culn  Giovanni,  but  nearly  all  traces  of  the  blooming 
meads  in  its  neighbourhood  have  disappeared.  (For 
some  account  of  the  modern  place  and  its  vicinity,  con- 
salt  Heart'*  Classical  Tour,  vol.  S,  p.  347,  teqq.) 

Eskka  Hodoi,  a  spot  in  Thrace,  near  which  the 
city  of  Amphipolia  waa  founded.  It  appears  to  have 
derived  it*  name,  which  means  "  the  Nine  Ways," 
from  the  number  of  roads  which  met  here  from  differ- 
ent parts  of  Thrace  and  Macedon.  Thia  supposition 
is  confirmed  by  travellers  who  have  explored  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  who  report,  that  all  the  principal 
communications  between  the  coast  and  plains  must 
have  led  through  this  pass.  It  waa  here,  according  to 
Herodotus  (7, 1 14),  that  Xerxes  and  his  army  crossed 
the  Suymoo  on  bridges,  alter  having  offered  a  sacri- 
fice of  white  horses  to  that  river,  and  buried  alive  nine 
youths  and  maidens.  ( Walpole't  Collection,  p.  510. 
—Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  298.) 

Ennius,  Quintua,  a  poet,  who  has  generally  received 
the  distinguished  appellation  of  the  Father  of  Roman 
Song.   He  was  born  at  Rudie,  a  town  of  Calabria, 
and  lived  from  B  C.  239  to  B.C.  169.  (Cie.,  Brutus, 
c.  18  — M.,  ie  Struct.,  c.  5.)   In  his  early  youth  he 
went  to  Sardinia ;  and,  if  Siliua  Italicus  (12,  393)  may 
be  believed,  he  served  in  the  Calabrian  levies,  which, 
in  the  year  216  B.C.,  followed  Titos  Manliua  to  the 
war  which  he  waged  in  that  island  against  the  favour- 
ers of  the  Carthaginian  cause.    After  the  termination 
of  the  campaign,  he  continued  to  live  for  twelve  years 
ill  Sardinia.   Auxelioa  Victor  saya  he  taught  Cato 
Greek  in  Sardinia  ("  7n  pratura  Sardimam  subegit, 
vbi  ti  Emo  Greed*  Uteris  institutus") ;  but  this  is 
inconsistent  with  what  ia  delivered  by  Cicero,  that  Ca- 
to did  not  acquire  Greek  till  his  old  age.  (Z>e  Senect., 
c.  8.)  Euniua  was  at  last  brought  to  Rome  by  Cato 
the  Censor,  who,  in  204  B.C.,  visited  Sardinia,  on  re- 
taming  as  qossstor  from  Africa.    (Corn.  Nep.,  Vit. 
Cat.)  At  Rome  be  fixed  his  residence  on  the  Aven- 
tine  Hill,  where  he  lived  in  a  very  frugal  manner,  hav- 
ing only  a  single  maid  as  an  attendant.  (Hieron., 
Ckrm.  Euscb.,  p.  37.)    He  instructed,  however,  the 
patrician  youth  in  Greek,  and  acquired  the  friendship 
of  many  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  the  state.  Be- 
ing distinguished  in  arms  as  well  as  letters,  he  followed 
M.  Fulvius  Nobilior  during  his  expedition  to  MtoUa 
(Cit.,  pro  Areata,  c.  10.— Id,  Tusc.  Disp.,  1,  2); 
and,  in  185  B.C.,  he  obtained  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
through  the  favour  of  Quintua  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the 
son  of  his  former  patron,  Marcus.    {Cie.,  Brutus,  c. 
20.)  He  was  also  protected  by  the  elder  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  whom  be  is  said  to  have  accompanied  in  most 
of  bis  campaigns.    (Claudian,  it  Laud.  Stilie.,  lib.  3, 

5raf)  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  see  in  what  expe- 
ifcons  he  could  have  attended  this  renowned  general. 
Scipio's  Spanish  and  African  wars  were  concluded  be- 
fore Ennius  was  brought  from  Sardinia  to  Rome ;  and 
the  campaign  against  Antiochus  was  commenced  and 
terminated  while  he  was  serving  under  Fulvius  Nobilior 
in  .Etolia.  In  his  old  age  he  obtained  the  friendship 
of  Scipio  Nssica  ;  and  the  degree  of  intimacy  subsist- 
ing between  them  has  been  characterized  by  the  well- 
known  anecdote  of  their  successively  feigning  to  be 
from  home.  {Cie.,  it  Orat.,  2,  68.)  He  is  said  to 
base  been  intemperate  to  drinking  (Horat.,  Epist.,  I, 
19,  7),  which  brought  on  the  disease  called  Morbus 
Artirularis,  a  disorder  resembling  the  gout,  of  which 
he  died  at  the  age  of  aeventy,  just  after  he  had  exhib- 
ited his  tragedy  of  Thyestes.  (Ser.  Sammonicus,  it 
Medium,  c.  37.)  The  evils,  however,  of  old  age  and 
indigence  were  supported  by  him,  as  we  learn  from 
Cicero,  with  such  patience,  and  even  cheerfulness,  that 
one  would  almost  have  imagined  he  derived  satisfac- 


tion from  circumstances  which  are  usually  regarded  as, 
of  all  others,  the  most  dispiriting  and  oppressive.  (Dt 
Senect.,  c.  6.)  The  honours  due  to  his  character  and 
talents  were,  as  is  frequently  the  ease,  reserved  till 
after  his  death,  when  a  bust  of  him  was  erected  in  the 
family  tomb  of  the  Scipios.  (Ctc,  pro  Arch.,  c.  9.— 
Vol.  Max.,  8,  16,  1.)  In  the  daya  of  Livy  the  bust 
still  remained  Dear  that  sepulchre,  beyond  the  Porta 
Captna,  along  with  the  statues  of  Africanus  and  Scipio 
Asiaticus  (Liv  38, 56).  The  tomb  waa  discovered  in 
1780,  on  a  farm  situated  between  the  Via  Appia  and 
Via  Latina.  The  slabs,  which  have  been  removed  to 
the  Vatican,  contained  several  inscriptions,  commem- 
orating different  persons  of  the  Scipian  family.  There 
were  neither  statues  nor  any  memorials  remaining  of 
Africanus  himself  or  Asiaticus  (Banket,  Civil  History 
of  Rome,  vol.  I,  p.  867. — Hothouse,  Illustrations  of 
Childe  Harold,  p.  167);  but  a  laurelled  bust  of  Pep- 
perino  stone,  which  was  found  here,  and  which  now 
stands  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipio  Barbatus  in  the 
Vatican,  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ennius.  (Rome  in 
the  19M  Century,  Letter  36,  vol.  2,  p.  401,  Am.  ed.) 
There  ia  also  still  extent  an  epitaph,  reported  to  have 
been  written  for  himself  (Ctc,  Tusc.  Disp.,  1,  16), 
strongly  characteristic  of  that  overweening  conceit, 
and  high  estimation  of  his  own  talents,  which  are  said 
to  have  formed  a  principal  defect  in  his  character  : 

"  Adspicite,  O  eats,  sent*  Emu  imaginis  formam. 
Hie  vestrum  panxit  maxima  facta  patrum. 
Nemo  me  lacrymi*  decoret,  nee  J 'antra  fleta 
Faxit—cuT  1  voUto  vims  per  ora  virion," 
To  judge  by  the  fragments  of  bia  works  which  remain, 
Ennius  greatly  surpassed  his  predecessors,  not  only  ia 
poetical  genius,  but  m  the  art  of  versification.  By 
his  time,  indeed,  the  best  models  of  Greek  composi- 
tion had  begun  to  be  studied  at  Rome.    Enniua  par- 
ticularly professed  to  have  imitated  Homer,  and  tried 
to  persuade  hia  countrymen  that  the  son)  and  geniue 
of  that  great  poet  had  revived  in  him,  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  peacock,  according  to  the  process  of  Pytha- 
gorean transmigration.    From  a  passage  in  Lucretius 
(1, 118,  teqq.),  it  would  appear,  that  Enniua  somewhere 
in  his  works  had  described  a  descent  into  hell,  through 
which  he  feigned  that  the  shade  of  Homer  had  con- 
ducted him  in  the  same  manner  as  Dante  afterward 
chose  Virgil  for  his  mystagogue.    Accordingly,  we 
find  in  the  works  of  Ermroa  innumerable  imitation*  of 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    It  is,  however,  the  Greek 
tragic  writers  whom  he  has  chiefly  imitated  ;  and  in- 
deed it  appears,  from  the  fragments  that  remain,  that 
all  his  plays  were  rather  translations  from  the  dramas 
of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  on  the  same  subjects 
which  he  has  chosen,  than  original  tragedies.  They 
are  founded  on  the  old  topics  of  Priam  and  Paris,  Hec- 
tor and  Hecuba.    Nor,  although  Ennius  was  the  first 
writer  who  introduced  satiric  composition  into  Rome, 
are  his  pretensions,  in  this  respect,  to  originality,  very 
distinguished.    He  adapted  the  ancient  satires  of  the 
Tuscan  and  Oscan  stage  to  the  closet,  by  refining 
their  grossness,  softening  their  asperity,  and  introdu- 
cing railleries,  borrowed  from  the  Greek  poets,  with 
whom  he  was  familiar.   His  satires  thus  appear  to 
have  been  a  species  of  cento,  made  up  from  passages 
of  various  poems,  which,  by  slight  alterations,  were 
humorously  or  satirically  applied,  and  chiefly  to  the 
delineation  of  character.    The  fragments  which  remain 
of  those  satires  are  too  short  and  broken  to  allow  us 
even  to  divine  their  subject.  Quintilian  mentions,  that 
one  of  the  satires  contained  a  dialogue  between  Life 
and  Death,  contending  with  each  other,  a  mode  of 
composition  suggested  perhaps  by  the  allegory  of  Pro- 
dicua.   We  are  farther  informed  by  Aulua  Gellttm 
(2,  29),  that  he  introduced  into  another  satire,  with 
great  skill  and  beauty,  jEeop's  fable  of  the  Larks,  now 
well  known  through  the  imitation  of  Fontaine  (Ut.  4, 
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cb.  22. — "J-i'AlaiutU  et  it*  petit*  avec  It  maitre  fun 
champ").  It  if  certainly  much  to  be  regretted  that  we 
possess  such  scanty  fragments  of  these  productions, 
which  would  have  been  curious  as  the  first  attempts 
at  a  species  of  composition,  which  was  carried  to  such 
perfection  by  succeeding  Latin  poets,  and  which  has 
been  regarded  as  almost  peculiar  to  the  Romans. 
The  great  work,  however,  of  Enniua,  and  of  which 
we  have  still  considerable  remains,  was  his  Annals, 
or  Metrical  Chronicles,  devoted  to  the  celebration  of 
Roman  exploits,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Istrian  war.  These  annals  were  writ- 
ten by  our  poet  in  his  old  age ;  at  least  Aulus  Gel- 
lius  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of  Varro,  that  the 
twelfth  book  was  finished  by  him  in  his  sixty-seventh 
year  (17,  SI).  The  annals  of  Ennius  were  partly 
founded  on  those  ancient  traditions  and  old  heroic  bal- 
lads, which  Cicero,  on  the  authority  of  Cato's  Ori- 
giru>,  mentions  as  having  been  sung  at  feasts  by 
the  guests,  many  centuries  before  the  age  of  Cato, 
in  praise  of  the  heroes  of  Rome.  Niebuhr  has  at- 
tempted to  show,  that  all  the  memorable  events  of 
Roman  history  had  been  versified  in  ballads  or  metri- 
cal chronicles,  in  the  Saturnian  measure,  before  the 
time  of  Ennius;  who,  according  to  him,  merely  ex- 

Erassed  in  the  Greek  hexameter  what  his  predecessors 
id  delivered  in  a  ruder  strain,  and  then  maliciously 
depreciated  these  ancient  compositions,  in  order  that 
he  himself  might  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  Ro- 
man poetry.  The  chief  work,  according  to  Niebuhr, 
from  which  Ennius  borrowed,  was  a  romantic  epopee, 
or  chronicle,  made  up  from  these  heroic  ballads,  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of  Rome,  commencing 
with  the  accession  of  Tarquinius,  and  ending  with  the 
battle  of  RegiUus. — Ennius  begins  his  Annals  with  an 
invocation  of  the  nine  Muses,  and  the  acoount  of  a 
vision  in  which  Homer  had  appeared  to  him,  and  re- 
lated the  story  of  the  metamorphosis  already  mention- 
ed. He  afterward  invokes  a  great  number  of  the 
gods,  and  then  proceeds  to  the  history  of  the  Al- 
ban  kings,  the  dream  of  the  Vestal  virgin  Ilia,  which 
announced  her  pregnancy  by  Mars  and  the  foundation 
of  Rome.  The  reigns  of  the  kings,  and  the  contests 
of  the  republic  with  the  neighbouring  states  previous 
to  the  Punic  war,  occupy  the  metrical  annals  to  the 
end  of  the  sixth  book.  It  should  be  observed,  in  pass- 
ing, that  the  Annals  were  not  separated  by  Ennius 
himself  into  books  ;  but  were  so  divided,  long  after  bis 
death,  by  the  grammarian  Q.  Vargunteius.  (Sutton., 
it  Hhutr.  Gramnu,  c.  2.)  Cicero,  in  his  Brutus  (c. 
19),  says  that  Ennius  did  not  treat  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  as  Narvius  had  previously  written  on  the  same 
subject.  P.  Morula,  however,  who  edited  the  frag- 
ments of  Ennius,  is  of  opinion  that  this  passage  of  Ci- 
cero can  only  mean  that  he  bad  not  entered  into  much 
detail  of  its  events,  as  he  finds  several  lines  in  the 
seventh  book  which,  he  thinks,  evidently  apply  to  the 
first  Carthaginian  war,  particularly  the  description  of 
naval  operations,  and  the  building  of  the  first  fleet  with 
which  the  Carthaginians  were  attacked  by  the  Ro- 
mans. In  some  of  the  editions  of  Ennius,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  friend  and  military  adviser  of  Servilius,  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  intended  as  a  portrait  of  the  poet 
himself,  is  ranged  under  the  seventh  book.  The 
eighth  and  ninth  books  of  these  Annals,  which  are 
much  mutilated,  detail  the  events  of  the  second  Car- 
thaginian war  in  Italy  and  Africa.  This  wss  by  much 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  copious  subject  which 
Ennius  had  chosen,  and  a  portion  of  it  on  which  he 
would  probably  exert  all  the  force  of  his  genius,  in  order 
the  more  to  honour  his  friend  and  patron  Scipio  Afri- 
canus.  The  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  books  of  the 
Annals  of  Ennius  contain  the  war  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don.  In  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth,  Han- 
nibal excites  Antiochus  to  a  war  against  the  Romans. 
In  the  fourteenth  book,  the  consul  Scipio,  in  tb  proee- 
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cution  of  this  contest,  arrives  at  Ilium,  which  be  thai 
apostrophizes : 

"  0  patria  !    0  divton  domut  Stum,  et  inctutt  btlk 
Pergama  (" 

Different  Latin  writers  extol  the  elegant  lines  of  En- 
nius  immediately  following,  in  which  the  Roman  sol- 
diers, alluding  to  its  magnificent  revival  in  Rome,  ex- 
claim with  enthusiasm,  that  Ilium  could  not  be  de- 
stroyed : 

"  Quai  napu  Dardaneeu  campeu  potutre  pain, 
Nec  quom  capta  cdpti,  nee  qwm  combust*  crtnun," 

a  paasage  which  has  been  closely  imitated  in  the  kt 
enth  book  of  Virgil  (v.  294,  itqq.).  The  fifteenth 
book  relates  the  expedition  of  Fulvius  Nobilior  to 
-£tolia,  which  Ennius  himself  is  said  to  have  accom- 
panied. In  the  two  following  books  he  prosecutes  the 
Istrian  war.  The  concluding,  or  eighteenth  book, 
seems  to  have  been  in  a  great  measure  personal  to  the 
poet  himself.  Connected  with  his  annals  there  is  a 
poem  of  Ennius  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  the  ex- 
ploit* of  Scipio,  in  which  occurs  a  much-admired  de- 
scription of  the  calm  of  evening,  where  the  flow  of  the 
versification  is  finely  modulated  to  the  still  and  solemn 
imagery.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  odes  (4,  8),  strongly 
expresses  the  glory  and  honour  which  the  CaUbnin 
muse  of  Ennius  bad  conferred  on  Scipio  by  this  poem 
devoted  to  his  praise. — The  historical  poems  of  Ennius 
appear  to  have  been  written  without  the  introduction 
of  much  machinery  or  decorative  fiction ;  and  whether 
founded  on  ancient  ballads  or  framed  conformably  to 
historical  truth,  they  are  obviously  deficient  in  those 
embellishments  of  imagination  which  form  the  distinc- 
tion between  a  poem  and  a  metrical  chronicle.  In  the 
subject  which  he  hsd  chosen,  Ennius  wanted  the  poet- 
ic advantages  of  distance  in  place  or  time.  Bat  though 
not  master  of  a  shell  round  which  the  passions  would 
throng,  or  at  the  sound  of  which  a  whole  people  would 
tall  prostrate,  as  at  the  first  breath  of  Jubal's  lyre,  still 
the  Annals  of  Ennius,  as  a  national  work,  were  highly 
gratifying  to  a  proud,  ambitious  people,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, continued  long  popular  at  Rome.  They  were 
highly  relished  in  the  days  of  Horace  and  Virgil ;  and 
as  far  down  as  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  they 
were  recited  in  theatres  and  other  public  places  for  the 
amusement  of  the  people.  (Aulvt  Giilitu,  18,  5 ) 
The  Romans,  indeed,  were  so  formed  on  his  style,  that 
Seneca  called  them  pomtlu*  Enniamu,  an  Ennian  race, 
and  said  that  both  Cicero  and  Virgil  were  obliged, 
contrary  to  their  own  judgment,  to  employ  antiquated 
terms,  in  compliance  with  the  reigning  prejudice. 
(Aul.  Gell.,  12,  2.)  From  his  example,  too,  added  to 
the  national  character,  the  historical  epic  became  in 
future  times  the  great  poetical  resource  of  the  Re- 
mans, who  versified  almost  every  important  event  in 
their  history.  Besides  the  Pharsalia  of  Lucan,  and  ibe 
Punica  of  Silius  Italicus,  which  still  survive,  there 
were  many  works  of  this  description  which  are  no* 
lost,  Varro  Attacinus  chose  as  his  subject  Casus 
war  with  the  Sequani ;  Varius,  the  deeds  of  Augustus 
and  Agrippa ;  Valgius  Rufus,  the  battle  of  Actium ; 
Albinovanus,  the  exploits  of  Germanicus;  Cicero, 
those  of  Msrius,  and  the  events  of  his  own  consulship. 
— The  poem  of  Ennius,  entitled  Phagttica,  is  curious; 
since  one  would  hardly  suppose  that,  in  this  early  age, 
luxury  had  made  such  progress,  that  the  culinary  art 
should  have  been  systematically  or  poetically  treated. 
All  that  we  know,  however,  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
waa  prepared  or  served  up,  is  from  the  Apologia  of 
Apuleius.  It  was,  as  its  name  imports,  s  didactic 
poem  on  eatables,  particularly  fish.  It  is  well  known, 
that  previous  to  the  time  of  Ennius,  this  subject  had 
been  discussed,  both  in  prose  and  verse,  by  various 
Greek  authors,  and  was  particularly  detailed  in  the 
poem  of  Archestratua  the  Epicurean.    It  appears  from 
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i  passage  of  Apuleiua,  that  the  work  of  Ennioa  was  a 
digest  of  all  the  previous  books  on  this  subject  The 
eleven  lines  which  remain,  and  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Apuleiua,  mention  the  places  where  differ- 
ent  sorts  of  fish  are  found  in  greatest  perfection  and 
abundance.    Another  poem  of  Ennuis,  entitled  Epi- 
dermis, was  so  called  because  it  was  translated  from 
the  Greek  work  of  Epicharmua,  the  Pythagorean,  on 
ihe  Nature  of  Things,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato 
;  gave  the  name  of  Tinusus  to  the  book  which  he  trans- 
lated from  Timsnis  the  Locrian.    The  fragments  of 
itua  work  of  Ennius  are  so  broken  and  corrupted,  that 
it  i>  impossible  to  follow  the  plan  of  his  poem,  or  the 
system  of  philosophy  which  it  inculcated.    It  appears, 
however,  to  have  contained  many  speculations  con- 
cerning the  elements  of  which  the  world  wsa  primarily 
composed,  and  which,  according  to  him,  were  water, 
earth,  air,  and  fire  (Verro,  R.  R.,  1,  4);  as  also  with 
regard  to  the  preservative  powers  of  nature.  Jupiter 
seems  merely  to  have  been  considered  by  him  aa  the  air, 
the  clouds,  and  the  storm. — Ennius,  however,  whose 
compositions  thns  appear  to  have  been  formed  entirely 
on  Greek  originals,  has  not  availed  himself  so  success- 
fully of  these  writings  as  Virgil  has  done  of  the  works  of 
Enniss  himself.    The  prince  of  Latin  poets  has  often 
condescended  to  imitate  long  passages,  and  sometimes 
to  copy  whole  lines,  from  the  Father  of  Roman  Song. 
This  has  been  shown,  in  a  close  comparison,  by  Mi- 
crohms, in  his  Saturnalia  (6,  1,  etqq.).  Lucretius 
and  Ovid  have  also  frequently  availed  themselves  of 
the  works  of  Ennius.    His  description  of  the  catting 
of  a  forest,  in  order  to  fit  out  a  fleet  against  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  the  seventh  book,  has  been  imitated  by 
Statius  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  Thebaiie.    The  pas- 
sage in  his  sixth  Satire,  in  which  he  has  painted  the 
happy  situation  of  a  parasite,  compared  with  that  of 
the  master  of  a  feast,  is  copied  in  Terence's  Phormio 
(8,  2). — It  appears,  then,  that  Ennius  occasionally 
produced  verses  of  considerable  harmony  and  beauty, 
and  that  his  conceptions  were  frequently  expressed 
with  energy  and  spirit.    It  must  be  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  the  lines  imitated  by  Virgil,  and  (he  other 
passages  which  are  usually  selected  with  reference  to 
the  imitation  of  toe  early  bard  by  other  poets,  are  very 
favourable  specimens  of  his  taste  and  genius.  Many 
of  bis  verses  are  harsh  and  defective  in  their  mechani- 
cal construction  ;  others  are  frigidly  prosaic ;  and  not 
a  few  are  deformed  with  the  most  absurd  conceits,  not 
so  much  in  the  idee,  as  in  a  jingle  of  words  and  ex. 
tnvagant  alliteration. — On  the  whole,  the  works  of 
Ennius  are  rather  pleasing  and  interesting,  aa  the  early 
blossoms  of  that  poetry  which  afterward  opened  to 
such  perfection,  than  estimable  from  their  intrinsic 
beauty.    But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  of 
the  works  of  Ennius,  of  which  we  are  now  but  incom- 
petent judges,  they  were  st  leaat  sufficiently  various. 
Epic,  dramatic,  satiric,  and  didactic  poetry  ware  all 
successively  attempted  by  him ;  and  we  also  learn  that 
he  exercised  himself  in  the  lighter  species  of  verse,  as 
the  epigram  and  acrostic.    (Cic.,  dt  Die.,  3, 64.)  For 
this  novelty  and  exuberance  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
count.   The  fountains  of  Greek  literature,  aa  yet  un- 
tested in  Latium,  were  open  for  his  imitation.  He 
stood  in  very  different  circumstances  from  those  Greek 
bards  who  drew  solely  from  the  resources  of  their 
own  genius ;  or  from  his  successors  in  Latin  poetry, 
who  wrote  after  the  beet  productions  of  Greece  had 
become  familiar  to  the  Romans.    He  was  thus  placed 
in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  enjoy  all  the  popularity 
and  applause  due  to  originality,  without  undergoing 
the  labour  of  invention,  and  might  rapidly  run  with 
success  through  every  mode  of  the  lyre,  without  pos- 
sessing any  incredible  diversity  of  genius. — Thus  far 
we  have  spoken  of  the  poetical  productions  of  Ennius : 
W  the  most  curious  point  connected  with  his  literary 
-nu>rr  is  his  prose  translation  of  the  celebrated  work  of 
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Enhemerus,  entitled  Itpa  'kvaypatfi.  The  transuv 
lion,  as  well  as  the  original  work,  is  lest.  Some  frag- 
ments, however,  have  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine 
and  Lactantiua,  It  is  clear,  notwithstanding  their  ob- 
servance of  prodigies  and  religious  ceremonies,  that 
there  prevailed  a  considerable  spirit  of  free  thinking 
among  tbe  Romans  in  the  days  of  Ennius.  This  is  ex- 
emplified, not  merely  by  his  translation  of  Eubemerue, 
sod  the  definition  of  tbe  nature  of  Jupiter  in  his  Epi- 
charmus,  but  by  various  paaaagea  in  dramas  adapted 
for  public  representation,  and  which  deride  tbe  super- 
stitions of  augurs  and  soothsayers,  as  well  as  the  false 
ideas  entertained  of  the  worshipped  divinities.  Polyb- 
ius,  too,  who  flourished  shortly  after  Ennius,  speaks 
of  tbe  fear  of  the  gods  and  tbe  inventions  of  augury 
merely  as  an  excellent  political  engine,  at  the  same 
time  that  he  reprehends  the  rashness  and  absurdity  of 
those  who  were  endeavouring  to  extirpate  such  useful 
opinions. — Tbe  fragments  of  Ennius  will  be  found  in 
the  Fragmenta  Vttcrvm  Poetarum  Latinorum,  by 
Robert  and  Henry  Stephens,  Parie,  1564;  in  the 
Fragmenta  Veter.  Tragic.  Latin.,  by  Scriverius,  L. 
Bat.,  1630 ;  in  the  Opera  et  Fragmenta  Veter.  Poet, 
hat., by  Maittaire,  Land.,  1713  (vol.  8,  p.  1466,  eeqq); 
in  the  Poeta  Seenici  Latinorum  of  Bo  the,  Halbertt, 
1833  (vol.  6,  pt  1,  Fragment.  Tragic.}  pt.  3,  Fragm. 
Com.);  in  tbe  Fragmenta  Etmii  of  Columns,  Neap., 
1690,  improved  by  Hesselius,  Anut.,  1707,  4to,  dec. 
(Dunlop,  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  84,  eeqq.—SchoU,  Hi*. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1,  p.  114.— Id.  ib.,  p.  143.  —  Bohr, 
Getek.  Rim.  Lit.,  p.  78,  eeqq.) 

Ehtblli,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  western  quarter  of 
the  island,  near  the  river  Hype*  and  northeast  of  Seli- 
nus.  It  was  one  of  tbe  three  cities  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  JSgestes,  a  fable  which  clearly  indicates 
the  great  antiquity  at  least  of  tbe  place,  and  marks  it 
aa  of  Sicanian  origin.  We  find  it  at  one  time  under 
the  power  of  Carthage,  though  with  a  free  constitution. 
At  a  subsequent  period  it  received  a  body  of  Campa- 
nian  troops,  which  bad  been  disbanded  by  Dionysius 
the  elder,  and  it  met  with  the  same  fate  that  all  those 
cities  encountered  which  had  received  the  Campani 
within  their  walls ;  the  male  inhabitants  were  slaugh- 
tered, and  tbe  city  became  the  property  of  these  mer- 
cenaries. This  change  of  masters,  however,  made  no 
alteration  in  the  affairs  of  Entella  as  far  as  its  standing 
with  Carthage  was  concerned:  the  Campani  sided 
with  die  last-mentioned  power  as  the  former  inhabi- 
tants bad  done,  and  were,  in  consequence,  besieged 
by  Dionysius,  who  finally  captured  the  city.  (Ihod. 
Sic,  14,  9.— Id.,  16,  73.— U.,  16,  67.)  We  hear 
little  of  the  place  in  later  times.  The  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  are  still  called  Entella,  and  are  situate  to 
tbe  eaat  of  Poggio  Reale,  near  tbe  modern  river  Bali- 
ei.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  0,  pt.  3,  p.  444.) 

Entsllus,  a  Sicilian,  who,  though  advanced  in 
years,  entered  tbe  lists  against  the  Trojan  Dares,  and 
conquered  him  in  a  pugilistic  encounter.  He  had 
been,  in  earlier  years,  the  friend  and  companion  in 
arms  of  Eryx.    ( Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  387,  eeqq.) 

EntilIds  fEwdAiof),  a  surname  frequently  given 
to  Mars  in  tbe  Iliad,  and  corresponding  with  the  name 
Enyo  ('Ewu)  given  to  Bellona.  (Horn.,  JL,  8,  364. 
— Id.  ib.,  13,  618.— Id.  ib.,  17,  369,  dec.) 

Ent o  ('Eww),  tbe  daughter  of  Phorcys  and  Ceto, 
according  to  Hesiod  {Tkeog.,  378).  She  waa  a  war- 
goddess,  and  one  of  the  companions  of  Mars,  and  an- 
swers to  the  Bellona  of  the  Romans.  Some  mycolo- 
gists make  her  the  sister,  others  the  wife,  of  Mars. 
(Vid.  Bellona.) 

Eos  ("Hue),  the  name  of  Aurora  among  the  Greeks, 
whence  the  opithet  Eoue  is  applied  to  all  the  eastern 
parte  of  the  world.  (Ovid,  Fait.,  3,  406 ;  A.  A.,  9, 
687;  6,  478.— Virg.,  G.,  1,  388  ;  8, 116.) 

EramNOHOAS,  a  Theban  statesmen  and  soldier,  in 
whose  praise,  for  both  talents  and  virtue,  there  is  • 
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remarkable  concurrence  of  ancient  writers.  Nepos 
observes  that,  before  Epaminondas  was  born,  and  after 
his  death,  Thebes  was  always  in  subjection  to  some 
other  power :  on  the  contrary,  while  he  directed  her 
councils,  she  wss  at  the  head  of  Greece.  His  public 
life  extends  from  the  restoration  of  democracy  by  Pe- 
lopidas  and  the  other  exiles,  B.C.  379,  to  the  battle 
of  Mantinea,  B.C.  861.  In  the  conspiracy  by  which 
that  revolution  was  effected  he  took  no  part,  refu- 
sing to  stain  his  hands  with  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men ;  but  thenceforward  he  became  the  prime  mover 
of  the  Theban  state.  His  policy  was  first  directed  to 
assert  the  right,  snd  to  secure  the  power  to  Thebes 
of  controlling  the  other  cities  of  Ekeotia,  several  of 
which  claimed  to  be  independent.  In  this  cause  he 
ventured  to  engage  his  country,  single  handed,  in  war 
with  the  Spartans,  who  marched  into  Bosotie,  B.C. 
871,  with  a  force  superior  to  any  which  could  be 
brought  against  them.  The  Theban  generals  were  di- 
vided in  opinion  whether  a  battle  should  be  risked  ; 
for  to  encounter  the  Lacedemonians  with  inferior 
nambers  was  universally  esteemed  hopeless.  Epami- 
nondas prevailed  with  his  colleagues  to  venture  it ;.  and 
devised  on  this  occasion  a  new  method  of  attack.  In- 
stead of  joining  battle  along  the  whole  line,  he  concen- 
trated an  overwhelming  force  on  one  point,  directing 
the  weaker  part  of  his  line  to  keep  back.  The  Spartan 
right  being  broken  and  their  king  slain,  the  rest  of  the 
army  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  field.  This 
memorable  battle  was  fought  at  Leuctra.  The  moral 
•fleet  of  it  was  much  more  important  than  the  mere 
loss  inflicted  upon  Sparta,  for  it  overthrew  the  pre- 
scriptive superiority  in  arms  claimed  by  that  state  ever 
since  its  reformation  by  Lycurgus.  This  brilliant  suc- 
cess led  Epaminondas  to  the  second  object  of  his  pol- 
icy, the  overthrow  of  the  supremacy  of  Sparta,  and  the 
substitution  of  Thebes  as  the  leader  of  Greece  in  the 
democratic  interest.  In  this  hope  a  Theban  army, 
under  his  command,  marched  into  the  Peloponnesus 
early  in  the  winter,  B.C.  369,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
the  E leans,  Arcadians,  and  Argives,  invaded  and  laid 
waste  a  large  part  of  Laconia.  Numbers  of  the  He- 
lots took  that  opportunity  to  shake  off  a  most  oppress- 
ive slavery  ;  and  Epaminondas  struck  a  deadly  blow 
at  the  power  of  Sparta,  by  establishing  these  descend- 
ants of  the  old  Messenians  on  Mount  Ithome  in  Mes- 
senia,  as  an  independent  state,  and  inviting  their  coun- 
trymen, scattered  through  Italy  and  Sicily,  to  return  to 
their  ancient  patrimony.  Numbers  obeyed  the  call. 
This  memorable  event  is  known  in  history  as  the  re- 
torn  of  the  Messenians,  and  two  hundred  years  had 
elspsed  since  their  expulsion.  In  368  B.C.,  Epami- 
nondas again  led  an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus  ;  but, 
not  fulfilling  the  expectations  of  the  people,  he  was 
disgraced,  and,  according  to  Diodorus  (15,  71),  was 
ordered  to  serve  in  the  ranks.  In  that  capacity  he  is 
•aid  to  have  saved  the  army  in  Thessaly,  when  entan- 
gled in  dangers  which  threatened  it  with  destruction ; 
Being  required  by  the  general  voice  to  assume  the  com- 
mand. He  is  not  again  heard  of  in  a  public  capacity 
till  B.C.  366,  when  he  was  sent  to  support  the  demo- 
cratic interest  in  Achaia,  and  by  his  moderation  and 
judgment  brought  that  whole  confederation  over  to  the 
Theban  alliance,  without  bloodshed  or  banishment.  It 
soon  became  plain,  however,  that  a  mere  change  of 
masters,  Thebes  instead  of  Sparta,  would  be  of  no  ser- 
vice to  the  Grecian  states.  Achaia  first,  then  Elis,  then 
Mantinea  and  great  part  of  Arcadia,  returned  to  the  La- 
cedemonian alliance.  To  check  this  defection,  Epam- 
inondas led  an  army  into  the  Peloponnesus  for  the 
fourth  time,  B.C.  362.  Joined  by  the  Argives,  Mes- 
senians, and  part  of  the  Arcadians,  he  entered  Laco- 
nia, and  endeavoured  to  take  Sparta  by  surprise  ;  but 
the  vigilance  of  Agesilaus  just  frustrated  his  scheme. 
Epaminondas  then  marched  against  Mantinea,  near 
which  was  foueht  the  celebrated  battle  in  which  he  fell. 
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The  disposition  of  his  troops  on  this  occasion  wis  as 
improvement  on  that  bv  which  he  had  gained  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra,  and  would  have  bad  the  same  declare 
success,  but  that,  in  the  critical  moment,  when  the 
Lacedaemonian  line  waa  just  broken,  be  receives  a 
mortal  wound.  The  Theban  army  wss  paralyzed  by 
this  misfortune ;  nothing  was  done  to  improve  a  vic- 
tory which  might,  have  been  made  certain ;  and  itus 
battle,  on  which  the  expectation  of  sll  Greece  waited, 
led  to  no  important  result.  "  Each  party,"  aaya  Xen- 
ophon,  "claimed  the  victory,  and  neither  gained  any  ad- 
vantage :  indecision,  trouble,  and  confusion,  more  ibu 
ever  before  that  battle,  pervaded  Greece."— Whether 
Epaminondas  could  much  longer  nave  upheld  Thebes 
in  the  rank  to  which  he  had  raised  her,  is  very  doubt- 
ful :  without  him  she  fell  at  once  to  her  former  obtco- 
rity.  His  character  is  certainly  one  of  the  fairest  re- 
corded in  Greek  history.  His  private  life  mi  moral 
and  refined ;  his  public  conduct  uninfluenced  by  per- 
sonal ambition  or  by  personal  hatred.  He  was  a  sin- 
cere lover  of  bis  country ;  and  if,  in  his  schemes  for  bar 
advancement,  he  was  indifferent  to  the  injury  done  to 
other  members  of  the  Grecian  family,  this  is  i  full 
from  which,  perhaps,  no  Greek  statesman  except  Aris- 
tidee  was  free.  {Xen.,  Hut.  Or.—Plut.,  Vit.  Ptiop. 
—Eneyd.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  9,  p.  466.) 

Epaphus,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Io.  This  mytholo- 
gical personage  is  the  instrument  by  which  Grecian 
vanity  derived  the  rulers  of  more  ancient  coimtnei 
from  its  own  gods  and  princes.  Epaphus,  according 
to  the  legend,  waa  born  in  Egypt,  and  married  Men- 
phis,  the  daughter  of  the  Nile,  by  whom  he  hid  i 
daughter  named  Libya.  The  same  fable  made  him  the 
founder  of  Memphis.  {Meek.,  Prom.  Vina.,  850, 
eeqq.— Herod.,  2,  153.— Otid.  Mat.,  1,  699,  «?«.) 
Libya  bore  to  Neptune  Agenor,  tbe  father  of  Cadmus 
and  Europa,  and  also  Belus,  who  had  by  another  daugh- 
ter of  the  Nile,  named  Auchmoe,  two  sons,  Danau 
snd  ,/Egyptus.  (ApoUod.,  2,  1,  4.)  For  some  re- 
marks on  the  name  Epaphus,  and  on  the  whole  legend, 
wot.  Io. 

Epbi,  a  people  of  Elis.   (  Vid.  Elis  I.) 

Epkos,  son  of  Panopeus,  waa  the  fabricator  of  tbe 
famous  wooden  horse  which  proved  the  rain  of  Troy. 
(Virg.,  JEn.,  2,  264  — Justin,  20,  2.— Pauson.,  10, 
26.) 

Eprescs,  a  celebrated  city  of  Ionia,  near  the  month 
of  the  river  Cayster,  called  by  Pliny  (6, 29),  "  AUtnn 
lumen  Aeitt."  Mythology  assigns,  as  its  founders, 
Ephesus  the  son  of  the  river  Cayster,  snd  Cream 
(KpiJffOf)  a  native  of  the  soil  {Ptuuon.,  7,  2.)  An- 
other account  makes  it  to  have -been  settled  by  Ephe- 
sus, one  of  the  Amazons.  (Steph.  Byx.,  t.  t.—Et? 
mol.  Mug.,  t.  v.—BerkU,  ad  Stepk.  Byz.,  I  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  a  third  tradition,  the  place  owed  its  origw 
to  the  Amazons,  who  were  permitted  to  settle  here  by 
Hercules  their  conqueror.  Hence  the  name  of  tss 
city,  'Eateffof,  from  efyeo-ec,  permUrum.  A  fourth  le- 
gend makes  the  Amazons,  when  pursued  by  Heres- 
ies and  Theseus,  to  have  fled  for  refuge  to  an  altar  sf 
Diana,  and  supplicated  the  protection  of  the  goddess, 
which  she  accordingly  granted :  (Karafev/ovoaf  W 
nva  pu/ibv  'Aprr/iioof,  SetoOai  ournpiat  rvxt'V, 
St  tyelvai  avT<u(  tv/v  ottrvpiav  S6ev  'Efeaov  lAifiiivti 
to  *u/m'ov,  Koi  tt/v  'kortfuv  H+eoiav.  Etym.  Meg) 
It  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  name  of  the  AmatoM 
mingles  in  with  some  of  these  traditions.  (Consult 
remarks  under  that  article.)  If  we  follow  the  graver 
authority  of  Strabo  (640),  we  will  find  a  settlement  to 
have  been  first  made  in  this  quarter  by  the  Carians  and 
Leleges.  Androclua,  the  son  of  Codrus,  came  subse- 
quently with  a  body  of  Ionian  colonists.  (Postn., 
7,  2.)  He  protected  tbe  natives  who  bad  settled  from 
devotion  about  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  incorporated 
them  with  his  followers  ;  but  expelled  those  who  in- 
habited the  town  above,  which  tbe  Carians  and  Lelo 
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ps  nad  built  on  Mount  Prion.  (Patwan.,  f.  e.)  It 
a  recorded  that  Prion  had,  in  former  times,  been  call- 
ed Lepre  Akte  (Aeiro}  o*nj) ;  and  a  part  behind  Prion 
was  still  called  the  Back  of  Lepre  when  Strabo  wrote. 
Pliny  (5,  29)  enumerates  other  names  for  the  city, 
such  as  Ortygia,  Smyrna,  Trachea,  &c. — Lyshaa- 
ehus,  wishing  to  protect  Ephesas  from  the  inunda- 
tions to  which  it  was  yearly  exposed  by  the  overflow- 
ings of  the  Cayster,  built  a  city  op  on.  the  mountain, 
and  rorronnded  it  with  walls.  The  inhabitants  were 
unwilling  to  remove  into  this,  but  a  heavy  rain  tailing, 
and  Lysimachus  stopping  the  drains  and  flooding  their 
houses,  they  were  glad  to  exchange.  (Strabo,  640.) 
The  port  of  Ephesus  had  originally  a  wide  mouth,  but 
foul  with  mud  lodging  in  it  from  the  Cayster.  Attains 
Philadelphia  and  his  architect  were  of  opinion  that, 
if  the  entrance  were  contracted,  it  would  become  deep- 
er, and  in  time  be  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  bur- 
den. But  the  slime,  which  had  before  been  moved 
by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  carried  off,  be- 
ing stopped,  the  whole  basin,  quite  to  the  mouth,  was 
rendered  shallow.  This  pert  is  a  morass,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Cayster,  as  might  be  expected,  by  a 
narrow  mouth ;  and  at  the  water's  edge,  near  the  ferry, 
as  well  as  in  other  places,  may  be  seen  the  wall  in- 
tended to  embank  the  stream,  and  give  it  force  by  con- 
finement. The  masonry  is  of  that  kind  termed  ineer- 
nim,  in  which  the  stones  are  of  various  shapes,  but 
nicely  joined.  The  situation  was  so  advantageous  as 
to  overbalance  toe  inconveniences  attending  the  port. 
The  town  increased  daily,  and  under  the  Romans  was 
considered  the  chief  emporium  of  Asia  this  aide  of  Tau- 
rus. In  the  arrangement  of  the  provinces  under  the 
Eastern  emperors  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Asia.  (Hterodet,  p.  658.)  Towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century,  Ephesus  experienced  the  same  fate  as 
Smyrna.  A  Turkish  pirate,  named  Tangri  panes,  set- 
tled here.  But  the  Greek  admiral,  John  Ducts,  de- 
feated him  in  a  bloody  battle,  and  pursued  the  flying 
Turks  op  the  Maunder  to  Porybotum.  In  1306  it  was 
among  the  places  which  suffered  from  the  exactions  of 
the  Grand  Duke  Roger ;  and,  two  years  after,  it  surren- 
dered to  Sultan  Saysan,  who  to  prevent  future  insur- 
rections, removed  most  of  the  inhabitants  to  Tyrieum, 
where  they  were  massacred.  In  the  conflicts  which 
desolated  Asia  Minor  at  s  subsequent  period,  Ephesus 
was  again  a  sufferer,  and  the  city  became  at  length  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  modern  name  is  Aiat- 
«/si.  or,  more  properly,  this  is  the  appellation  of  a 
small  village  inhabited  by  a  few  Turkish  families, 
•landing  chiefly  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle  hill, 
among  bushes  and  rains.  The  name  is  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Agios  Theologv,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  a  famous  church  of  St.  John  the  Divine  hav- 
ing once  stood  near  the  spot.  When  Smith  wrote  in 
1677,  Ephesus  was  already  "  reduced  to  an  inconsid- 
erable number  of  cottages,  wholly  inhabited  by  Turks." 
Rycaat  eonflrms  this  observation.  ■•  This  place,  where 
once  Christianity  so  flourished  as  to  be  a  mother 
church  and  the  see  of  a  metropolitan  bishop,  cannot 
now  show  one  family  of  Christians :  so  hath  the  secret 
providence  of  God  disposed  affairs,  too  deep  and  mys- 
terious for  ns  to  search  into."  Prom  Chishull  we 
iesm  that,  in  1699,  "the  miserable  remains  of  the 
church  of  Ephesus  resided,  not  on  the  spot,  but  at  a  vil- 
lage called  Ktrtingeau."  Tournefort,  however,  says 
there  were  thirty  or  forty  Greek  families ;  but  as  he 
wrote  about  the  same  time  aa  Chishull,  this  is  probably 
a  mistake.  Pococke,  who  visited  Ephesus  about  1 746, 
says  that  there  was  net  at  that  time  a  single  Christian 
within  two  leagues  round  Ephesus.  "  I  was  at  Eph- 
esus in  January,  1824,"  says  Mr.  Arundcll ;  "  the  des- 
olation was  then  complete ;  a  Turk,  whose  shed  we 
occupied,  his  Arab  servant,  and  a  single  Greek,  com- 
posed the  entire  population,  some  Turcomans  except- 
ed, whose  black  tents  were  pitched  among  the  ruins. 


The  Greek  revolution,  and  the  predatory  excursions 
of  the  Samiotes,  in  great  measure  accounted  for  this 
desertion."  In  the  records  of  our  religion  Ephesus  is 
ennobled  as  the  burying-place  of  Timothy,  the  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  and  the  "first  bishop  of  Ephesus, 
whose  body  wsa  afterward  translated  to  Constantino- 
ple by  the  founder  of  that  city,  or  by  his  son  Constan- 
tins,  and  placed  with  Saint  Luke  and  Saint  Andrew 
in  the  church  of  the  apostles.  The  story  of  St  John 
the  Divine  waa  deformed  in  an  early  age  with  gross 
fiction ;  but  he  also  was  interred  at  Ephesus,  and,  ss 
appears  from  one  narration,  on  Mount  Prion. — Ephe- 
sus was  famed  for  its  splendid  temple  of  Diana.  The 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  regarded  with  peculiar 
veneration,  and  was  believed  by  the  vulgar  to  have 
fallen  from  the  skies.  It  was  never  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  more  than  once  restored.  This 
rode  object  of  primeval  worship  was  a  block  of  wood, 
said  by  some  to  be  of  beech  or  elm,  by  others  cedar, 
ebony,  or  vine,  and  attesting  its  very  great  antiqui- 
ty by  the  fashion  in  which  it  had  been  formed.  It 
was  carved  into  the  similitude  of  Diana,  not  as  the 
elegant  huntress,  but  an  Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  which 
we  call  the  goddess  of  nature,  with  many  breasts, 
and  the  lower  parts  formed  into  an  Hermann  statue, 
grotesquely  ornamented,  and  discovering  the  feet  be- 
neath. It  was  gorgeously  appsrelled  ;  the  vest  em- 
broidered with  emblems  and  symbolical  devices  ;  and, 
to  prevent  its  tottering,  a  bar  of  metal,  it  ia  likely  of 
gold,  was  placed  under  each  hand.  A  veil  or  curtain, 
which  was  drawn  up  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  hid 
it  from  view,  except  while  service  was  performing  in 
the  temple.  This  image  was  preserved  till  the  later 
ages  in  a  shrine,  on  the  embellishment  of  which  mines 
of  wealth  were  consumed.  The  priests  of  Dians  suf- 
fered emasculation,  and  virgins  were  deroted  to  invi- 
olable chastity.  They  were  eligible  only  from  the  su- 
perior ranks,  and  enjoyed  a  great  revenue,  with  priv- 
ileges, the  eventual  abuse  of  which  induced  Augustus 
to  restrain  them.  It  may  be  imagined  that  many  stories 
of  her  power  and  interposition  were  current  and  be- 
lieved at  Ephesus.  A  people  convinced  that  the  self- 
manifestations  of  their  deity  were  real,  could  not  easily 
be  turned  to  a  religion  which  did  not  pretend  to  a  sim- 
ilar or  equal  intercourse  with  its  divinity.  And  this 
is,  perhaps,  the  true  reason  why,  in  the  early  ages  of 
Christianity,  a  belief  of  supernatural  interposition  by 
the  Panagia.  or  Virgin  Mary,  and  by  saints  appearing 
in  daily  or  nightly  visions,  was  encouraged  and  incul- 
cated. It  helped  by  its  currency  to  procure  and  con- 
firm the  credulous  votary,  to  prevent  or  refute  the 
cavils  of  the  heathen,  to  exalt  the  hew  religion,  and  to 
deprive  the  established  of  its  ideal  superiority. — The 
address  of  the  town  clerk  to  the  Ephesiana  :  "  Ye 
men  of  Ephesus,  what  man  is  there  who  knoweth  not 
that  the  city  of  the  Ephesians  is  a  worshipper  of  the 
great  goddess  Diana,  and  of  the  image  that  fell  down 
from  Jupiter  1"  is  curiously  illustrated  by  an  inscription 
found  by  Chandler  near  the  aqueduct,  commencing  as 
follows:  "Inasmuch  as  it  is  notorious  that,  not  only 
among  the  Ephesians,  but  also  everywhere  among  the 
Greek  nations,  temples  are  consecrated  to  her,  and 
sacred  portions,"  Ac. — The  reputation  and  the  riches 
of  their  goddess  had  made  the  Ephesians  desirous  of 
providing  for  her  a  magnificent  temple.  The  fortunate 
discovery  of  marble  in  Mount  Prion  gave  them  new 
vigour.  The  cities  of  Asia,  so  genera]  was  the  esteem 
for  the  goddess,  contributed  largely  ;  and  Crossus  was 
at  the  expense  of  many  of  the  columns.  The  spot 
chosen  for  it  was  a  marsh,  as  most  likely  to  preserve 
the  structure  free  from  gsps,  and  uninjured  by  earth- 
quakes. The  foundation  wss  made  with  charcoal 
rammed,  and  with  fleeces.  The  souterrain  consumed 
immense  quantities  of  marble.  The  edifice  was  exalt- 
ed on  a  basement  with  ten  steps.  The  architects 
were  Ctesiphon  of  Crete  and  his  son  Metagenes,  541 
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B.C. ;  and  their  plan  was  continued  by  Demetrius,  a 
■jriest  of  Diana;  but  the  whole  was  completed  by 
Daphnis  of  Miletus,  and  a  citizen  of  Ephesus,  the 
building  having  occupied  880  years.  It  was  the  first 
specimen  of  the  Ionic  style,  in  which  the  fluted  col- 
umn and  capital  with  volutes  were  introduced.  The 
whole  length  of  the  temple  was  425  feet,  and  the 
breadth  380;  with  127  columns  of  the  Ionic  order 
and  Parian  marble,  each  of  a  single  shaft,  and  sixty 
feet  high.  These  were  donations  from  kings,  accord- 
ing to  Pliny  (36,  14),  but  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
the  correctness  of  the  text  where  this  assertion  is 
made.  Of  these  columns  thirty-six  were  carved ;  and 
one  of  them,  perhaps  as  a  model,  by  Scopes.  The 
temple  had  a  double  row  of  columns,  fifteen  on  either 
side ;  and  Vitruviua  has  not  determined  if  it  had  a 
roof ;  probably  over  the  cell  only.  The  folding  doors 
or  gates  had  been  continued  four  years  in  glue,  and 
were  made  of  cypress  wood,  which  had  been  treasured 
up  for  four  generations,  highly  polished.  These  were 
found  by  Mutianus  as  fresh  and  as  beautiful  400  years 
after  as  when  new.  The  ceiling  was  of  cedar ;  and 
the  steps  for  ascending  the  roof  (of  the  cell  1)  of  a 
single  stem  of  a  vine,  which  attested  the  durable  na- 
ture of  that  wood.  The  dimensions  of  this  great  tem- 
ple excite  ideas  of  uncommon  grandeur  from  mere 
maasiveness ;  but  the  notices  we  collect  of  its  inter- 
nal ornament  will  increase  our  admiration.  It  was 
the  repository  in  which  the  great  artists  of  antiquity 
dedicated  their  moat  perfect  works  to  posterity.  Prax- 
iteles and  his  son  Cephisodorus  adorned  the  shrine ; 
Scopas  contributed  a  statue  of  Hecate ;  Timarete,  the 
daughter  of  Micon,  the  first  female  artist  upon  record, 
finished  a  picture  of  the  goddess,  the  most  ancient  in 
Ephesus  ;  and  Farrhasius  and  Apelles  employed  their 
skill  to  embellish  the  walls.  The  excellence  of  these 
performances  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  propor- 
tionate to  their  price;  end  a  picture  of  Alexander 
grasping  a  thunderbolt,  by  the  latter,  was  added  to  the 
superb  collection  at  the  expense  of  twenty  talents  of 
gold.  This  description,  however,  applies  chiefly  to 
the  temple  as  it  was  rebuilt,  after  the  earlier  temple 
had  been  partially  burned,  perhaps  the  roof  of  timber 
only,  by  Herostratus,  who  chose  that  method  to  ensure 
to  himself  an  immortal  name,  on  the  very  night  that 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  Twenty  years  after, 
that  magnificent  prince,  during  his  expedition  against 
Persia,  offered  to  appropriate  nis  spoils  to  the  restora- 
tion of  it,  if  the  Ephesians  would  consent  to  allow  him 
the  sole  honour,  and  would  place  his  name  on  the 
temple.  They  declined  the  proposal,  however,  with 
the  flattering  remark,  that  it  was  not  right  for  one  deity 
to  erect  a  temple  to  another :  national  vanity  was, 
however,  the  real  ground  of  their  refusal.  The  archi- 
tect who  superintended  the  erection  of  the  new  edi- 
fice was  Dinocrates,  of  whose  sid  Alexander  afterward 
availed  himself  in  building  Alexandres.  (Vitruv.,  2, 
praf.—  Compare  Strabo,  640.— Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  72. 
— Plin.,  7,  37. — Soiin.,  40.)  The  extreme  sanctity 
of  the  temple  inspired  universal  awe  and  reverence. 
It  was  for  many  ages  a  repository  or  foreign  and  do- 
mestic treasure.  There  property,  whether  public  or 
private,  was  secure  smid  all  revolutions.  The  conduct 
of  Xerxes  was  an  example  to  subsequent  conquerors, 
and  the  impiety  of  sacrilege  was  not  extended  to  the 
Ephesian  goddess.  But  Nero  deviated  from  this  rule. 
He  removed  many  costly  offerings  and  images,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  silver  and  gold.  It  was  again 
plundered  by  the  Goths  from  beyond  the  Danube  in 
the  time  of  Gallienua ;  a  party  under  Raspa  crossing 
the  Hellespont  and  ravaging  the  country  until  com- 
pelled to  retreat,  when  they  carried  off  a  prodigious 
booty.  (Treb.  PoUio,  in  Gallien.,  c.  6.)  The  de- 
struction of  so  illustrious  an  edifice  deserved  to  have 
been  carefully  recorded  by  contemporary  historians. 
We  may  conjecture  that  it  followed  the  triumph  of 
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Christianity.    The  Ephesian  reformers,  when  author- 
ized by  the  imperial  edicts,  rejoiced  in  the  opportunity 
of  insulting  Diana,  and  deemed  it  piety  to  demolish  the 
very  ruin  of  her  habitation.  When,  under  the  auspkee 
of  Conatantine  and  Theodosius,  churches  were  erect- 
ed, the  pagan  temples  were  despoiled  of  their  orna- 
ments, or  accommodated  to  other  worship.  The  im- 
mense dome  of  Santa  Sophia  now  rises  from  the  col- 
umns of  green  jasper  which  were  originally  placed  in 
the  temple  of  Diana,  and  were  taken  down  and  brought 
to  Constantinople  by  order  of  Justinian.   Two  pil- 
lars in  the  great  church  at  Pisa  were  also  transported 
thence.    The  very  site  of  this  stupendous  and  celebra- 
ted edifice  is  even  yet  undetermined.   The  following 
are  the  principal  data  which  may  assist  in  fixing  it.  The 
distance  between  the  site  of  the  temple  and  the  quar- 
ries on  Mount  Prion  did  not  exceed  8000  feet,  and  no 
rising  intervened,  but  the  whole  space  was  level  plain. 
It  was  distinct  from  the  city,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  a 
stadium ;  for  Marc  Antony  allowing  the  aanctuary  to 
reach  somewhat  more  than  a  stadium  from  it,  a  part 
of  the  city  was  comprised  within  those  limits.  It  wu 
without  the  Magnesias  gate,  which  Chandler  suppose* 
to  be  that  next  to  Aiasaluc  ;  and  in  the  second  cen- 
tury was  joined  to  the  city  by  Damianus,  a  sophist, 
who  continued  the  way  down  to  it  through  the  Mag- 
nesian  gate,  by  erecting  a  stoa  or  portico  of  marble,  a 
stadium  in  length,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  his  wife, 
and  intended  to  prevent  the  absence  of  ministers  when 
it  rained.    It  was  near  the  agora  or  market-place  of 
the  first  city,  besieged  by  Crcesus,  though  distant  seven 
stadia,  or  a  mile  wanting  half  a  quarter,  from  it.  The 
monument  of  Androclus  was  shown  in  the  second 
century  near  the  road  going  from  the  temple  of  Diui 
by  the  Olympian  towards  the  Magnesian  gate.  The 
ancient  city  was  built  on  Tracbeia,  and  by  the  Athe- 
naeum and  HypelsBus.    The  Athenaeum  was  without 
the  new  city  of  Lysimachus,  and  the  fountain  Hype- 
Isbus  was  near  the  sacred  port.    In  the  plain  of  Ephe- 
sus were  anciently  two  lakes,  formed  partly  by  stagnant 
water  from  the  river  Selinus,  which  ran  opposite  the 
temple  of  Diana,  probably  from  Mount  Gellesus.  Pliny 
says  :  "  Templum  Diana  compUxi  e  divertis  region- 
bus  duo  Selinuntet."    It  has  been  supposed,  edda 
Chandler,  that  the  sou  terrain  by  the  morass  or  city- 
port,  with  two  pieces  ,  of  ancient  wall,  of  square  stone, 
by  one  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  it,  are  relics  of  the 
temple ;  bat  this  was  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city 
of  Lysimachus ;  and  Dallaway  says,  "  Close  upon  the 
brink  of  the  present-morass,  once  covered  by  the  see, 
upon  a  rising  ground,  are  accumulated  walla  of  brick, 
faced  with  large  slabs  of  marble,  and  of  sufficient  ei- 
tent  to  encourage  Tournefort  and  the  English  travel- 
lers  in  a  conjecture  that  this  structure  was  the  far- 
famed  temple  of  Diana."    Every  circumstance  of  de- 
scription, adds  Arundell,  accords  with  this  spot,  except 
the  distance  from  the  city  wall ;  and  among  the  fall- 
en masonry  are  broken  shafts  of  porphyry,  twelve  feet 
long  and  four  in  diameter,  more  complete  and  polished 
than  others  which  surround  them.    Might  not  this  have 
been  the  church  dedicated  by  Justinian  to  St.  John  1 
The  souterrain  under  the  supposed  site  is  said  by  Ry- 
caut  to  have  a  descent  of  about  thirty  stairs,  and  by 
Van  Egmont  lobe  a  very  narrow  and  difficult  passage, 
having  spacious  caverns,  composed  of  amazingly  large 
black  stones.    But  these  may  as  well  have  been  the 
foundations  of  other  ancient  buildings  as  of  the  temple, 
and  evidently  Chandler  does  not  agree  in  the  opinion 
that  this  was  the  site :  for  he  says,  "  the  vaulted  sub- 
structions by  the  stadium  might,  it  is  believed,  furnish 
an  area  corresponding  better,  and  more  suited  to  re- 
ceive the  mighty  fabric ;  which,  however,  it  has  been 
shown  above,  was  in  the  plain,  and  distinct,  though 
not  remote,  from  the  present  city."  Count  Caylua, 
(Memoiret  de  Littratwre,  vol.  63)  says :  "  Lea  fonda- 
tions  qui  subsistent  encore  aujourd'hui,  ne  ressemblent 
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point  a  la  description  de  Pline,"  Ac,  and  be  bta  no 
otber  mode  of  accounting  for  thia  difference,  than  by 
•opposing  it  might  have  been  rebuilt  after  the  time  of 
Pliny,  perhaps  in  the  reign  of  Gallieuua,  after  it  had 
been  pillaged  and  burned  by  the  Goths.  Dallaway 
suggests,  thai  the  massive  walla  of,  and  adjoining  to, 
the  gymnasium  may  be  those  of  the  temple.  The 
grandeur  of  its  plan  and  dimensions,  which  are  still 
marked  by  a  long  nave,  finished  by  an  arch  of  great  ex- 
panse at  either  termination,  seems  to  favour  the  pre- 
tensions of  thia  edmce  above  those  of  the  other.  In 
nrioaa  points  of  description  tbey  correspond,  except- 
ing that  this  wss  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city  walla ; 
for  the  circumstance  of  having  been  washed  by  the  sea 
applies  equally  to  both  ruins.    But  the  Turks,  from 
whose  barbarous  corruptions  or  analogous  terms  the 
real  and  more  ancient  name  is  in  some  instances  to  be 
collected,  call  thia  particular  ruin  "  Kislar  Serai,"  or 
the  palace  of  virgins.    The  same  name  induced  Dr. 
Pococke,  when  investigating  Alexandres  Troas,  to  de- 
cide on  a  building  as  another  temple  of  Diana.  Per- 
haps the  most  probable  solution  of  the  difficulty  will 
be,  that  the  entire  remains  of  the  temple  are  buried 
under  the  soil.    In  the  valley  above  Nolium  ia  a  fine 
Ionic  column,  evidently  in  its  original  situation,  bat  of 
which  not  more  than  three  or  four  feet  are  visible  ;  the 
remainder  is  buried  by  the  rapid  accumulation  of  soil ; 
and  Mr.  Cockerell  calculates,  that  of  the  temple  at 
Sardis  15  feet  remain  still  covered  with  earth :  the  ac- 
cumulation from  the  Cayater  mnat  be  vastly  greater 
and  more  rapid.  The  relative  position  of  the  temple 
with  the  Seliousian  lakes  would  be  in  favour  of  a  con- 
jecture that  it  stood  considerably  lower  down,  and  more 
towards  the  northeast  than  the  spot  usually  assigned  to 
it  This  would  agree  better  with  the  distance  from 
the  city,  and  its  situation  without  the  Magnesian  gate, 
which  can  never  be  imagined  to  be  that,  as  Chand- 
ler supposes,  next  to  Aiasaluc.    (ArundeWs  Seven 
Ckurdut  of  Ana,  p.  88,  seqq.—Hirt,  GeschichU  der 
Boxbout  bet  den  Alien,  vol.  2,  p.  60,  teqq.) 
Efhultbs,  a  giant,  son  of  Aloeus.    (  Vid.  Aloidss.) 
Eraoei  fEetyxu).  *  body  of  magistrates  at  Sparta, 
who  were  possessed  of  great  privileges.    The  institu- 
tion of  this  office  is  usually  ascribed  to  Tbeopompus, 
the  grandson  of  Chatrilaus  the  Proclid  ;  but  it  has  been 
inferred,  from  the  existence  of  an  ephoralty  in  other 
Dorian  states  before  the  time  of  Tbeopompus,  and 
from  its  being  apparently  placed  among  the  institu- 
tions of  Lycurgus  by  Herodotus  (I,  66)  and  Xeno- 
pbon  (it  Rep.  hoe.,  8,  3),  that  it  was  an  ancient  Do- 
nan  magistracy.    Arnold  supposes  that  the  ephori, 
who  were  fire  in  number,  were  coeval  with  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Dorian*  in  Sparta,  and  were  merely 
the  municipal  magistrates  of  the  five  hamlets  whieh 
composed  the  city  (Midler,  Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  660, 
Eng.  iTsnri.) ;  but  that  afterward,  when  the  Heracli- 
dz  began  to  encroach  upon  the  privileges  of  the  otber 
Dorians,  and,  it  would  seem,  in  the  reign  of  Theo- 
pompus,  who  endeavoured  to  diminish  the  powers  of 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Spartan  aristocracy,  the 
Dorians,  in  the  struggle  which  ensued,  gained  for  the 
ephori  an  extension  of  authority,  which  placed  them 
virtually  at  the  head  of  the  state,  although  the  nominal 
sovereignty  was  atill  kept  in  the  bands  of  the  Heraclidse. 
(Arnold,  ad  Thueyd,  1,  87. — Append.,  2,  vol.  1,  p. 
846 )   Thus  the  ephori  were  popular  magistrates,  aa 
far  as  die  Dorians  themselves  were  concerned,  .and 
were,  in  fact,  the  guardians  of  their  rights  from  the  en- 
croachments of  the  kings ;  though  they  were,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Periceci  (JixpioiKOi),  the  oppressive  instru- 
ments of  an  overbearing  aristocracy.   (Plato,  de  Leg., 
4,  p.  712,  A )  The  ephori  were  chosen  in  the  autumn  of 
every  year  -,  the  first  gave  hia  name,  to  the  year.  Ev- 
ery Spartan  was  eligible  to  the  office,  without  any  re- 
gard to  age  or  wealth.   They  were  empowered  to  fine 
whom  they  pleased,  and  exact  immediate  payment  of 


the  fine.  They  could  suspend  the  functions  of  any 
other  magistrate,  and  arrest  and  bring  to  trial  even 
the  kings.  (Xen.,  it  Rep.  Lac.,  8, 4.)  They  presided 
and  put  the  vote  in  the  public  assemblies  (Thueyd.,  I, 
87),  and  performed  all  the  functions  of  sovereignty)  in 
receiving  and  dismissing  embassies  (Xen.,  Hist.  Or., 
2,  rS,  19),  treating  with  foreign  states  (Herod.,  9,  8), 
and  sendingout  military  expeditions  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr., 
2, 4, 29).  The  king,  when  he  commanded,  was  always 
attended  by  two  of  the  ephori,  who  exercised  a  con- 
trolling power  over  hia  movements.  (Herod.,  9,  78.) 
The  ephori  were  murdered  on  their  seats  of  justice  by 
Cleomenes  III.,  and  their  office  was  overthrown  (PhU., 
Vit.  Cleom.,  e.  8),  but  they  were  restored  by  Anti- 
gonus  Doaon  and  the  Achsana  in  222  B.C.  (Polyb., 
2,  70. — Pausan.,  2,  9,  2);  and  the  office  subsisted 
under  the  Roman  dominion.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Imcript , 
1,  p.  604,  teqq.)  Some  able  remarks  on  this  magis- 
tracy may  be  found  in  Mitller's  Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  1 1 6, 
teqq.,  *nd  Ttttmann's  Darttellung  der  Glitch.  Staats- 
verfass.,  p.  104,  teqq.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  9, 
p.  469.) 

Ephoros,  a  Greek  historian,  born  at  Cyme  in  Mo~ 
lis,  408  B.C.  He  survived  the  passage  of  Alexander 
into  Asia  (333  B.C.),  which  he  mentioned  in  his  his- 
tory. (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.  I,  p.  337,  a.)  He  studied 
rhetoric  under  Isocrates,  but  with  so  little  success, 
that,  after  he  had  returned  from  Athens,  his  father 
Demophilus  sent  him  back  to  the  rhetorician  for  fresh 
instruction.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Itocr.,  p.  366,  ed.  Wyttenb.) 
Isocrates,  perceiving  bis  unfitness  for  public  speaking, 
recommended  him  to  turn  hia  attention  to  historical 
composition  (Senee.,  de  Ttanq.  An.,  c.  6) ;  but  his 
style  was  low  and  slovenly  even  in  his  histories,  and 
Plutarch  remarks  upon  the  sillineaa  of  the  set  speeches 
which  he  introduced.  (Polit.  Pretcon.,  p.  803,  4.) 
Polybius  observes  that,  though  in  his  account  of 
naval  matters  he  is  sometimes  happy,  he  always  fails 
in  describing  battles  by  land,'  and  was  entirely  igno- 
rant of  tactics.  (Excerpt.  Vatican.,  p.  391.)  Epho- 
tus  wrote,  1.  A  History  of  Greece,  in  thirty  books,  be- 
ginning with  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  terminating  with 
the  siege  of  Perinthus  (840  B.C.).  Part  of  the  thir- 
tieth book  was  written  by  his  son  Demophilus.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  16,  14.)  2.  On  Intentions,  in  two  books,  8. 
On  Goods  and  Ills,  in  twenty-four  books.  4.  On 
Remarkable  Objects  fit  various  Countries,  in  fifteen 
books.  6.  The  Topography  of  Cyme.  6.  On  Dte- 
tion.— The  fragments  of  these  works  have  been  collect- 
ed by  Marx,  Carlsruhe,  1816.  (Encycl.  Vs.  Knowl., 
vol.  9,  p.  469,—SchdU.,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.^,  p.  182.) 

Ephyra,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  which  it 
received  from  a  nymph  of  the  same  name,  and  hence 
Ephyreus  is  equivalent  to  "  Corinthiut."  (Vid.  Co- 
riolhus.) — II.  A  city  of  Epirus,  at  the  head  of  the  bay 
or  harbour  called  Glykys  Limen.  It  ia  mentioned  by 
Homer  and  other  writers.  Homer,  in  several  pas- 
sages of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  alludes  to  one  or  more 
cities  of  this  name.  The  Ephyra,  which  was  situated 
on  the  banka  of  the  river  Selleis  (II.,  2,  669),  is  posi- 
tively ascribed  by  Straho  (338)  to  Elis  in  Peloponnc 
sos,  though  he  allows  that  many  commentators  on  the 
poet  were  of  opinion  that  he  there  adverted  to  the 
Thesprotian  city  of  the  same  name.  Eustathine  ob- 
serves on  the  verse  above  cited,  that,  as  there  were 
nine  towns  so  called,  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  ascer- 
tain to  which  reference  was  made.  It  aeems  proba- 
ble, however,  that  the  Ephyra,  which  is  twice  noticed 
in  the  Odyssey  (1,  369,  and  2, 328)  as  a  land  abound- 
ing in  poisonous  drugs,  is  the  one  in  question,  since 
it  was  evidently  near  Ithaca,  and  the  river  Selleis  ia 
not  named  in  either  of  the  passages.  This  city  is  also 
apoken  of  by  Pindar  (iVem.,  7,  53) ;  from  which  pas- 
sago  we  may  infer,  with  Pausanias,  that  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia,  and  where, 
on  the  attempt  of  Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  to  carry  o%\ 
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the  wife  of  Aidoneua,  they  were  both  taken  prisoners 
and  detained.  (fcmtan.,  I,  17. — Compare  ApoUoio- 
rut,  2,  7. — Diad.  Sic.,  4,  36.)  It  appears  from  Stra- 
bo  (324)  and  other  authorities,  that  this  town  after- 
ward look  the  name  of  Cicbyrus,  but  on  what  occasion 
we  are  not  informed.  Mr.  Hughes,  who  has  explored 
with  great  attention  this  part  of  Epirus,  reports,  "that 
the  ruins  of  Ephyra  are  to  be  seen  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Acherusian  lake,  near  a  deserted  con- 
rent  dedicated  to  St.  John.  Though  tbe  walls  lie  for 
the  most  part  in  a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  tbey  may 
be  distinctly  traced  in  a  circular  figure  :  tbose  parts 
which  remain  perfect  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  masonry 
apparently  more  rude  even  than  Tiryns  itself,  though 
the  blocks  used  are  not  of  so  large  dimensions." 
(Travel*,  vol.  2,  p.  812. — Cramer't  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  113,  teqq.) 

EficuaRhds,  the  first  Greek  comic  writer  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  account.    He  was  a  Syracusan, 
either  by  birth  or  emigration.  (Theocritus,  Epig.,  17.) 
Some  make  him  a  native  of  Crastus,  some  of  Cos 
(Suidas — Eudocia,  p.  106);  but  all  agree  that  he 
passed  his  life  at  Syracuse.    It  was  about  B.C.  600, 
Olyrnp.  70,  1,  thirty-five  years  after  Thespis  began  to 
exhibit,  eleven  years  after  tbe  commencement  of  Phry- 
nichus,  and  just  before  the  appearance  of  Jischylus  as 
a  tragedian,  that  Epicharmus  produced  the  first  come- 
dy properly  so  called.   Before  him  this  department  of 
the  drama  was,  as  we  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
nothing  but  a  series  of  licentious  songs  and  sarcastic 
episodes,  without  plot,  connexion,  or  consistency.  He 
gave  to  each  exhibition  one  single' and  unbroken  fable, 
and  converted  the  loose  interlocutions  into  regular  dia- 
logue.   (Arislot.,  Poet.,  5,  S.)   The  subjects  of  bis 
comedies,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  extant  titles  of 
thirty-five  of  them,  were  partly  parodies  of  mythologi- 
cal subjects,  and,  as  such,  not  very  different  from  the 
dialogue  of  tbe  satyric  drama,  and  partly  political,  and 
in  this  respect  may  have  furnished  a  model  for  the 
dialogue  of  the  Athenian  comedy.  Tragedy  bad,  some 
yesrs  before  the  era  of  Epicharmus,  begun  to  assume 
its  stp.id  and  dignified  character.    Tbe  woes  of  heroes 
and  tbe  majesty  of  the  gods  had,  under  Phrynicua,  be- 
come its  favourite  theme.    The  Sicilian  poet  seems 
to  have  been  struck  wjth  the  idea  of  exciting  tbe  mirth 
of  his  audience  by  the  exhibition  of  some  ludicrous 
matter  dressed  up  in  all  the  grave  solemnity  of  the 
newly-invented  art.  Discarding,  therefore,  the  low  drol- 
leries and  scurrilous  invectives  of  the  ancient  Ku/u^ila, 
be  opened  a  novel  and  less  invidious  source  of  amuse- 
ment, by  composing  a  set  of  burlesque  dramas  upon  the 
usual  tragic  subjects.    (Atkenaut,  15,  p.  698,  ed. 
Schweigh.,  vol.  5,  p.  656.)   They  succeeded,  and  the 
turn  thus  given  to  comedy  long  continued ;  so  that 
when  it  once  more  returned  to  personality  and  satire, 
as  it  afterward  did,  tragedy  and  tragic  poets  were  the 
constant  objects  of  its  parody  and  ridicule.    The  great 
changes  thus  effected  by  Epicharmus  justly  entitled 
him  to  be  called  the  Inventor  of  Comedy  (Theocritus, 
Epig.,  17),  though  it  is  probable  that  Phormis  or  Phor- 
mus  preceded  him  by  a  few  Olympiads.  (Arittot., 
Poet.,  3,  5. — Athenceus,  14,  p.  662,  a.)   But  his  mer- 
its rest  not  here :  he  was  distinguished  for  elegance 
of  composition  as  well  as  originality  of  conception. 
Demetrius  Phalereus  (compare  Vottiut,  de  Poet.  Gr., 
6,  p.  31)  says,  that  Epicharmus  excelled  in  the  choice 
ana  collocation  of  epithets :  on  which  account  the 
name  of  'Ejri^oflmof  was  given  to  bis  kind  of  style, 
making  it  proverbial  for  elegance  and  beauty.  Aris- 
totle (Rhet.,  3,  9)  lays  one  fault  to  his  charge  as  a 
writer,  the  employment  of  false  antitheses.    So  many 
were  his'  dramatic  excellences,  that  Plato  terms  him 
the  first  of  comic  writers  (Theatetus,  p.  33),  and  in  a 
later  age  and  foreign  country,  Plautua  cbose  him  aa 
his  model.    (Horat.,  EpisU,  2,  2,  58.)   The  plays  of 
Epicharmus,  to  judge  from  the  fragments  still  left  us, 
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abounded  in  apophthegms,  little  consistent  with  the  idea 
we  might  otherwise  have  entertained  of  their  nature, 
from  our  knowledge  of  the  buffooneries  whence  his 
comedy  sprung,  and  the  writings  of  Aristophanes,  hit 
partially  extant  successor.  But  Epicharmus  was  a 
philosopher  and  a  Pythagorean.  (Oiog.  Latrt.,  9, 
78.)  In  the  midst  of  merriment,  he  failed  not  to  in- 
culcate, in  pithy  gnome,  the  otherwise  distasteful  les- 
sons of  morality  to  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  and,  shel- 
tered by  comic  license,  to  utter  offensive  poliiicai  ( 
truths,  which,  promulgated  under  any  other  circum- 
stances, might  have  subjected  the  sage  to  the  ven- 
geance of  a  despotic  government  We  find  Epichar- 
mus still  composing  comedies  B.C  486  (Suidas,  s. «. 
'Ew-y;.) ;  and  again  during  the  reign  of  Hiero,  B.C. 
477.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hetltnici,  B.C.  477.)  Hedied 
at  tbe  age  of  ninety  or  ninety-seven  yesrs.  Epichar- 
mus is  said  by  some  authorities  to  have  added  the 
letters  f,  »,  y>,  u,  to  the  Greek  alphabet.  (Theatre of 
the  Greek*,  2d  ed.,  p.  162,  teqq  —  Mattkue,  G.  C., 
vol.  1,  p.  13,  Blomfield't  transl.— -Compare,  however, 
Thiersch's  G.  G.,  Stafford's  tranti,  vol.  1,  p.  26, 

Enctbtus,  an  eminent  Stoic  philosopher,  born  in 
a  servile  condition  at  Hierapolis  in  Phrygia.  The  jear 
of  his  birth  is  not  known,  nor  are  we  able  to  make 
any  very  close  approximation  to  it.    He  must  have 
been  born,  however,  before  the  end  of  Nero's  reign. 
68  A.  D.,  else  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  twen- 
ty-one when  Domitian  published  that  edict  against 
philosophers,  in  89  A.D.,  in  consequence  of  which 
Epictetus  retired  from  Rome.    At  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  was  not  likely  to  have  attained  sufficient  noto- 
riety to  bring  him  within  tbe  operation  of  such  an 
edict.    Epictetus,  then,  waa  born  most  probably  during 
one  of  the  last  eight  years  of  Nero's  reign.  Tlx 
names  and  condition  of  his  parents  are  unknown, 
neither  do  we  know  how  he  came  to  be  brought  to 
Rome.    But  in  this  city  he  waa  for  some  time  a  slave 
to  Epaphroditua,  a  freedman  of  Nero's,  who  had  been 
one  of  his  body-guard.    An  anecdote  related  by  On- 
gen,  which  illustrates  tbe  fortitude  of  Epictetus,  would 
also  show,  if  it  were  true,  that  Epaphroditua  was  t 
most  cruel  master.    Epictetus,  when  his  maater  wai 
twisting  his  lea  one  day,  smiled  and  quietly  said, 
"You  will  break  it ;"  and  when  he  did  break  it,  onh 
observed,  "  Did  I  not  tell  yon  that  you  would  do  so!1 
(Orig.  c.  Celt.,  7,  p.  868.)   We  are  not  told  howor 
when  Epictetus  managed  to  effect  his  freedom;  hot 
he  could  not  have  been  still  a  slave  when  be  left  Rome 
in  consequence  of  an  edict  against  philosophers.  This 
event,  the  only  one  in  his  Lie  the  date  of  which  « 
can  assign,  took  place,  as  has  been  said,  in  the  rear 
89  A.D.,  being  the  eighth  year  of  Domitian's  reign. 
Epictetus  then  retired  to  Nicopolie  in  Epirus,  snd  it  is 
a  question  whether  he  ever  returned  to  Rome.  The 
chief  ground  for  believing  that  he  did  is  s  statement 
of  Spartian  (Vit.  Hadr.,  16),  that  Epictetus  lived  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Hadrian ;  while 
it  is  agreed,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  good 
evidence  of  any  of  his  discourses  having  been  delivered 
at  Rome,  but  that  they  contain  frequent  mention  of 
Nicopolis.    This  argument,  however,  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  overthrow  tbe  express  testimony  of  Spartiin. 
We  do  not  know  when  he  died.    Suidas  says  that  he 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Marcus  Auretiua ;  but,  though  some 
support  for  this  opinion  is  sought  to  be  obuined  from 
Themistius  (Or.,  6,  ad  Jovian.  Imp.),  yet  tbe  authori- 
ty of  Aulus  Gellius  is  strong  on  the  other  side,  who. 
writing  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Antonine,  speaks 
of  Epictetus,  in  two  places,  as  being  dead.  (A«<- 
Att.,  2,  18.— It.,  17,  19.)   Epictetus  led  a  life  of  ei- 
emplary  contentment,  simplicity,  and  virtue,  practising 
in  all  particulars  the  morality  which  be  taught.  He 
lived  for  a  long  while  in  a  small  but,  with  no  oilier 
furniture  than  a  bed  and  lamp,  and  without  an  attend- 
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ut;  until  he  benevolently  adopted  a  child  whom  a 
fad  had  been  compelled  by  poverty  to  expose,  and 
hired  a  nurse  for  its  sake. — Epictetos  was  a  teacher  of. 
the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  the  chief  of  those  who  lived 
during  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  His  lessons 
were  principally,  if  not  solely,  directed  to  practical 
morality.  His  favourite  maxim,  and  that  into  which 
he  resolved  all  practical  morality,  was  "  bear  and  for- 
lot"  ovego*  *oi  uxtyov.  He  appears  to  have  dif- 
fered from  the  Stoics  on  the  subject  of  suicide.  (At- 
riut,  Epict.,  1,  8.)  We  are  told  by  A  man,  in  his 
Preface  to  the  "  Discourses,"  that  he  was  a  powerful 
and  exciting  lecturer;  and,  according  to  Origen  (c. 
Cell.,  7,  al  itat.),  bis  atyle  was  superior  to  thai  of 
PUto.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  Epic- 
tetus  was  held,  that,  on  his  death,  his  lamp  was  pur- 
chased by  some  more  eager  than  wise  aspirant  after 
philosophy  for  three  thousand  drachmas,  or  over  five 
hundred  dollars  of  our  currency.  (Lucian,  adv.  In- 
ioct.  Ubr.  ement.,  vol.  8,  p.  16,  ed  Bip.)  Though  it 
is  said  by  Suidas  that  Epictetus  wrote  much,  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  he  himself  wrote  nothing. 
His  Discourses  were  taken  down  by  his  pupil  Arrian, 
and  published  after  his  death  in  six  books,  of  which 
four  remain.  The  same  Arrian  compiled  the  Enchi- 
ridion, and  wrote  a  life  of  Epictetus,  which  Is  lost. 
Some  fragments  hare  been  preserved,  however,  by 
Stobeua.  Simplicius  has  also  left  a  commentary  on 
his  doctrine,  in  the  Eclectic  manner.  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  remains  of  Epictetus  is  that  of  Schweig- 
haeuser,  6  vols.  8»o,  Lips.,  1709.  The  same  editor 
has  published  the  Enchiridion,  together  with  the  Ta- 
blet of  Cebes,  in  a  separate  volume  (Lip* ,  1797, 
Svo).  There  is  an  English  version  of  the  Enchiridion 
or  Manual  by  Mrs.  Carter.  (Fabric.,  Bibl.  Grate.,  ed. 
HarUt,  vol.  5,  p.  64.— Enfield,  Hist.  PkUot.,  vol.  2, 
p.  ISl—Bmyd.  V>.  Knmel.,  vol.  9,  p.  471.) 

Enccius,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  born  in  the  year 
341  B.C.,  seven  years  after  the  death  of  PUto.  He 
was  a  native  of  the  Island  of  Samoa,  whither  his  father 
had  gone  from  Athene,  in  the  year  352  B.C.,  among 
2000  colonists  then  sent  ont  by  the  Athenians.  (Stra- 
ta, 638.)  Yet  he  was  an  Athenian  by  right,  belong- 
ing to  the  borough  Gargettas,  and  to  the  tribe  iEgeia. 
His  father  Neocles  is  said  to  have  been  a  schoolmas- 
ter, and  his  mother  Ctueristrata  to  have  practised  arts 
of  magic,  in  which  it  was  afterward  made  a  charge 
against  Epicurus,  that,  when  he  was  young,  he  assist- 
ed her.  (Dug.  Laert,,  10,  4.)  Having  passed  his 
early  years  in  Samoa  and  Teos,  he  went  to  Athens  at 
the  age  of  eighteen.  We  are  told  that  be  had  begun 
to  study  philosophy  when  only  fonrteen,  having  been 
incited  thereto  by  a  desire,  which  the  teachers  to  whom 
he  had  applied  had  failed  to  satisfy,  of  understanding 
Hesiod's  description  of  chaos ;  and  that  he  began  with 
the  writings  of  Democritus.  In  Samoa  he  is  said  to 
hate  received  lessons  from  Pamphilus,  a  follower  of 
Plato.  (Smd.—Cic,  N.  D„  1,  26.)— On  the  occa- 
sion of  this  his  first  visit  to  Athens,  Epicurus  stayed 
'•here  for  a  very  short  time.  He  left  it  in  consequence 
of  the  measures  taken  by  Perdicxas  after  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  went  to  Colophon  to  join  his 
&ther.  In  his  32d  year,  310  B.C.,  he  went  to  Myti- 
leoe,  where  he  set  up  a  school.  Staying  only  one  year 
at  this  latter  place,  he  next  proceeded  to  Lampsacus, 
where  he  taught  for  four  years.  He  returned  to  Athens 
o  ibe  year  306  B.C.,  and  now  founded  the  school, 
ahich  ever  after  was  named  from  him  the  Epicurean. 
He  purchased  a  garden  for  80  mine  (about  1400  dol- 
lars), wherein  be  might  live  with  his  disciples  and  de- 
liver his  lectures,  and  henceforth  remained  in  Athens, 
with  the  exception  only  of  two  or  three  visits  to  his 
friend*  in  Asia  Minor,  until  his  death,  B.C.  270.  The 
disease  which  brought  him  to  his  death  waa  the  atone. 
He  was  in  his  seventy-second  year  when  he  died,  and 
■jt  had  then  been  settled  in  Athens  as  a  teacher  for  36 


years.  Epicurus  is  said  by  Diogenes  Laertius  (10,  9/ 
to  have  had  so  many  pupils  that  even  whole  cities 
could  not  contain  them.  Hearers  came  to  him  from 
distant  places ;  very  many  from  Lampsacus ;  and  while 
men  often  deserted  other  schools  to  join  that  of  Epi- 
curus, there  were  only  two  instances,  st  most,  of  Epi- 
curus being  deserted  for  any  other  teacher.  Epicurus 
and  his  pupils  lived  together  in  the  garden  of  which 
we  have  spoken,  in  a  state  of  friendship,  which,  as  it 
is  usually  represented,  could  not  be  surpassed ;  ab- 
staining from  putting  their  property  together  and  en- 
joying; it  in  common,  for  the  quaint  yet  significant  rea- 
son that  such  a  plan  implied  mutual  distrust.  The 
friendship  subsisting  between  Epicurus  and  his  pupils 
is  commemorated  by  Cicero  (de  Fin.,  1,  20).  In  this 
garden,  too,  they  lived  in  the  moat  frugal  and  virtuous 
manner,  though  it  was  the  delight  of  the  enemies  of  Epi- 
curus to  represent  it  differently,  and  though  Timoc ra- 
tes, who  bad  once  been  his  pupil,  and  had  abandoned 
him,  spread  such  stories  is  that  Epicurus  used  to  vom- 
it twice  a  day  after  a  surfeit,  and  that  many  immodest 
women  were  inmates  of  the  garden.  (  Vtd.  Leonti- 
um.)  An  inscription  over  the  gate  of  the  garden  told 
him  who  might  be  disposed  to  enter,  that  barley-cakes 
and  water  would  be  the  fare  provided  for  him  (Sena., 
Ep ,  31) ;  and  such  was  the  chastity  of  Epicurus,  that 
one  of  his  principal  opponents,  Chrysippus,  endeavour- 
ed to  account  for  it,  so  as  to  deny  him  any  merit,  by 
saying  that  he  was  without  passions.  (SroA.,  Serm, 
117.)  Epicurus  did  not  many,  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  prosecute  philosophy  without  interruption. 
Hia  most  attached  friends  and  pupils  were  Hermachus 
of  Mytilene,  whom  he  appointed  by  will  to  succeed 
turn  as  master  of  the  school ;  Metrodorus,  who  wrote 
several  books  in  defence  of  his  system,  and  Polycnus. 
Epkarus's  three  brothers,  Neocles,  Chssredemus,  and 
Aristobulus,  also  followed  his  philosophy,  ss  also  one 
of  his  servants,  Mys,  whom  at  his  death  he  made  free. 
Besides  the  garden  in  Athens,  from  which  the  followers 
of  Epicurus,  in  succeeding  time,  came  to  be  named 
the  philosophers  of  the  garden  (Jur.,  Sat.,  13,  122. — 
Id.,  14, 319),  Epicurus  possessed  a  house  in  Melite,  a 
village  near  Athens,  to  which  he  used  often  to  retire 
with  his  friends.  On  bis  death  he  left  this  house,  to- 
gether with  the  garden,  to  Hermachus,  ss  head  of  the 
school,  to  be  left  by  him  again  to  whosoever  might 
be  his  successor. — In  physics  Epicurus  trod  pretty 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Democritus ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  that  be  was  accused  of  taking  his  atomic  cos- 
mology from  that  philosopher  without  acknowledg- 
ment. He-made  very  few,  and  these  unimportant,  alter- 
ations. (Cic.,de  Fin.,  1,6.)  According  to  Epicurus, 
as  also  to  Democritus  and  Leucippus  before  him,  the 
universe  consists  of  two  parts,  matter  and  space,  or  vac- 
uum in  which  matter  exists  and  moves ;  and  all  matter, 
of  every  kind  and  form,  is  reducible  to  certain  indivisible 
particles  or  atoms,  which  are  eternal.  These  atoms, 
moving,  according  to  a  natural  tendency,  straight  down- 
ward, and  also  obliquely,  have  thereby  come  to  form 
the  different  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  world,  and 
which  differ  in  kind  and  shape,  according  as  the  atoms 
are  differently  placed  in  respect  to  one  another.  It  is 
clear  that,  in  this  system,  a  creator  is  dispensed  with ; 
and  indeed  Epicurus,  here  again  following  Democritus, 
set  about  to  prove,  in  an  d  priori  way,  that  this  crea- 
tor could  not  exist,  inasmuch  as  nothing  could  arise 
out  of  nothing,  any  more  than  it  could  utterly  perish 
and  become  nothing.  The  atoms  have  existed  always, 
and  always  will  exist ;  and  all  the  various  physical 
phenomena  are  brought  about,  from  time  to  time,  by 
their  various  motions. — It  remains  to  speak  of  the  Epi 
cure  an  system  of  ethics.  Setting  out  from  the  two 
facts  that  man  is  susceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and 
that  be  aeeks  the  one  and  avoids  the  other,  Epicurus 
|  propounded,  that  it  is  a  msn's  duty  to  endeavour  to  in- 
crease to  the  utmost  bis  pleasures,  and  diminish  to 
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the  utmost  faia  paint ;  choosing  that  which  tends  to 
pleasure  rather  than  that  which  tend*  to  pain,  and 
that  which  tends  to  a  greater  pleasure  or  to  a  leaser 
pain  rather  than  that  which  tends  respectively  to  a 
lesser  pleasure  or  a  greater  pain.  He  used  the  terms 
pleasure  and  pain  in  the  most  comprehensive  way,  as 
including  pleasure  and  pain  of  both  mind  and  body; 
and  he  esteemed  the  pleasures  and  pains  of  the  mind 
as  incomparably  greater  than  those  of  the  body.  Mat- 
king,  then,  good  and  evil,  or  virtue  and  vice,  depend 
on  a  tendency  to  increase  pleasure  and  diminish  pain, 
or  the  opposite,  he  arrived,  as  he  easily  might  do,  at 
the  several  virtues  to  be  inculcated  and  vices  to  be 
denounced.  And  when  he  got  thus  far,  even  bis  ad- 
versaries had  nothing  to  say  against  him.  It  is  strange 
that  they  should  have  continued  to  revile  the  principle, 
no  matter  by  what  name  it  might  be  called,  when  they 
saw  that  it  was  a  principle  which  led  to  truth. — The 
period  in  which  Epicurus  opened  his  school  was  pecu- 
liarly favourable.  Id  the  room  of  the  simplicity  of  the 
Socratic  doctrine,  nothing  now  remained  but  the  sub- 
tlety and  affectation  of  Stoicism,  the  unnatural  severity 
of  the  Cynics,  or  the  debasing  doctrine  of  indulgence 
taught  and  practised  by  the  followers  of  Aristippus. 
The  luxurious  refinement  which  now  prevailed  in 
Athens,  while  it  rendered  every  rigid  scheme  of  phi- 
losophy, as  well  as  all  grossness  of  manners,  unpopular, 
inclined  the  younger  citizens  to  listen  to  a  preceptor 
who  smoothed  the  stern  and  wrinkled  brow  of  philos- 
ophy, and,  under  the  notion  of  conducting  his  follow- 
ers to  enjoyment  in  the  bower  of  tranquillity,  led  them 
unawares  into  the  path  of  moderation  and  virtue. 
Hence  the  popularity  of  bis  school.  It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, however,  that,  from  the  time  when  this  philosopher 
appeared  to  the  present  day,  an  uninterrupted  course 
of  censure  haa  fallen  upon  his  memory ;  so  that  the 
name  of  his  sect  has  almost  become  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression for  everything  corrupt  in  principle  and  infa- 
mous in  character.  The  charges  brought  against  Epi- 
curus are,  that  he  superseded  all  religious  principles  by 
dismissing  the  sods  from  the  care  of  the  world ;  that 
if  he  acknowledged  their  existence,  it  was  only  in  con- 
formity to  popular  prejudice,  since,  according  to  his 
system,  nothing  exists  in  nature  but  material  atoms ; 
that  he  discovered  great  insolence  and  vanity  in  the 
disrespect  with  which  he  treated  the  memory  of  for- 
mer philosophers,  and  the  characters  and  persons  of 
his  contemporaries  ;  and  that  both  he  and  his  disciples 
were  addicted  to  the  grossest  sensuality.  These  ac- 
cusations, too,  have  beeu  not  only  the  voice  of  common 
rumour,  but  more  or  less  confirmed  by  men  distinguish- 
ed for  their  wisdom  and  virtue — Zeno,  Cicero,  Plutarch, 
Oalen,  and  a  long  train  of  Christian  fathers.  With 
respect  to  the  first  charge,  it  certainly  admits  of  no  ref- 
utation. The  doctrine  of  Epicurus  concerning  nature 
militated  directly  against  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Be- 
ing in  the  formation  and  government  of  the  world ;  and 
his  misconceptions  with  respect  to  mechanical  motion, 
and  the  nature  of  divine  happiness,  led  him  to  divest 
the  Deity  of  some  of  his  primary  attributes.  It  does 
not,-  however,  appear  that  he  entirely  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  superior  powers.  Cicero  charges  him  with 
inconsistency  in  having  written  books  concerning  piety 
and  the  reverence  due  to  the  gods,  and  in  maintaining 
that  the  gods  ought  to  be  worshipped,  while  he  assert- 
ed that  they  had  no  concern  in  human  affairs.  That 
there  was  an  inconsistency  in  this  is  obvious.  But 
Epicurus  professed,  that  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
ideas  of  gods  was  sufficient  to  prove  thst  they  exist- 
ed ;  and,  thinking  it  necessary  to  derive  these  ideas, 
like  all  other  ideas,  from  sensations,  he  imagined  that 
the  gods  were  beings  of  human  form,  hovering  about 
in  the  air,  and  made  known  to  men  by  the  customary 
emanations.  He  believed  that  these  gods  were  eternal, 
and  supremely  happy,  living  in  a  state  of  quiet,  and 
meddling  not  with  the  affairs  of  the  world.   He  con- 


tended that  they  were  to  be  worshipped  on  account  of 
the  excellence  of  their  nature,  not  because  they  could  1 
do  men  either  good  or  harm.    (Cte.,  if;  0.,  1, 4i._ 
Senec.,  it  Bene/.,i,  19.)— Ourchief  sources  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  doctrines  of  Epicurus  are,  the  loth 
book  of  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  the  poem  of  Lucretiue 
"  De  Rtrum  tfatim."   Information  is  also  furnished 
by  the  writings  of  Cicero,  especially  the  "De  Fin- 
btu"  and  the  "  De  Natwra  Deonm ;"  by  those  of  Sen- 
eca, and  by  the  treatise  of  Plutarch  entitled  "  Against 
Colotes."    Epicurus,  according  to  Diogenes  Lamina, 
was  a  more  voluminous  writer  than  any  other  philos- 
opher, having  written  aa  many  as  800  volumes,  in  ill 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  studiously  avoided  making 
quotations.    All  that  now  remains  of  his  works  are  the 
Letters  contained  in  the  10th  book  of  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius, and  parts  of  two  books  of  his  treatise  on  Nature 
(irepc  6voeoi),  which  were  discovered  at  Hercnlane- 
um.    The  last  were  published  at  Leipzig  in  1818,  be- 
ing edited  by  Orelli.   A  critical  edition  of  the  first 
two  letters  was  given  by  Schneider,  at  Leipzig,  1813. 
— The  Epicurean  school  was  carried  on,  after  Henna- 
ehus,  by  Polyatratua  and  many  others,  concerning 
whom  nothing  is  known-;  and  the  doctrines  whirl 
Epicurus  had  taught  underwent  few  modifications. 
When  introduced  among  the  Romans,  these  doctrines, 
though  very  much  opposed  at  first,  were  yet  adopted 
by  many  distinguished  men,  as  Lucretius,  Atticus, 
Horace.    Under  the  emperors,  Pliny  the  Younger,  snd 
Lucian  of  Samosata,  were  Epicureans.  {Enfield,  Hut. 
Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  446,  teqq. — Encycl.  Vt.  Knml,iA. 
9,  p.  478. — Good't  Lueretau,  Protegtm.—Ii.,  ~ 


Nature,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  *eqq.,  die.) 

EnnAHHUs,  a  city  of  Illyricum,  on  the  coast,  north 
of  Apollonia.  Its  foundation  is  universally  ascribed 
to  the  Corcyreans,  who,  in  compliment  to  Corinth, 
their  metropolis,  invited  a  citizen  of  that  town  to  head 
their  new  colony.  (Thucyd  ,  1,  24.)  But  we  are  not 
informed  what  circumstances  led  to  the  change  in  its 
name  from  Epidamnus  to  that  of  Dyrrachium,  bj 
which  it  is  more  commonly  known  to  the  Latin  writers. 
Some  have  thought  that  Epidamnus  and  Dyrrachina 
were  two  different  towns,  the  latter  of  which  was  the 
emporium  of  the  former.  Others  affirmed,  that  the 
Romans,  considering  the  word  Epidamnus  to  be  of  evil 
omen,  called  it  Dyrrachium  from  the  ruggedneet  of  iu 
situation.  (Appian,  B.  C,  2,  39  — Pomp.  Mel,  %l 
—Plm.,  H.  A., »,  83.)  It  is  pretty  evident,  howera, 
that  the  word  Avfifr&xiov  is  of  Greek,  and  not  of  Latin 
origin,  forwe  find  it  used  by  the  poet  Enpborion  of  Cbal- 
cis  in  a  verse  preserved  by  Stepbanus  of  Byzantium,  i. 
v.  Atyifidrwv.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  thst  the  founders 
of  Epidamnus  gave  the  name  of  Dyrrachium  or  Dyr- 
rhachium  to  the  high  and  craggy  peninsula  on  which 
they  built  their  town.  Strabo  (316)  certainly  applies 
this  appellation  to  the  Chersonese,  as  does  the  poet 
Alexander  cited  by  Stephanos,  ».  v.  Ati^oruw,  and 
this,  in  time,  may  have  usurped  the  place  of  the  formes 
name.  It  ia  probable,  also,  that  the  town  called  Djr- 
rachium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Epidamnus;  indeed,  this  is  plainly  asserted  by  Pen- 
saniaa  (6, 10).  Eueebius  refers  the  foundation  of  Epi- 
damnus to  the  second  year  of  the  38th  Olympiad. « 
about  626  0.C.  Periander  was  then  tyrant  of  Corinth, 
and  nearly  at  the  same  period  Cyrene  was  founded  by 
Battus.  Placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Hadrialk,  in  i 
situation  most  advantageous  for  commerce,  which  was 
also  favoured  by  its  relations  with  Corcyra  and  Corinth, 
Epidamnus  early  attained  to  a  considerable  degree  df 
opulence  and  power.  It  possessed  a  treasury  st  Olym- 
pia  (Paiuan.,  6, 19),  and  its  citizens  vied  with  (hose 
of  toe  moat  celebrated  states  of  Greece  in  wealth  snd 
accomplishments.  (Herodot.,  6,  187.)  And  though 
the  jealousy  of  the  neighbouring  barbarians  had  of'en 
prompted  them  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  rising  colo- 
ny, it  successfully  withstood  all  their  attacks  until 
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distension  and  fiction,  that  bane  of  the  Grecian  states, 
entailed  upon  the  city  their  attendant  evils,  and  so  im- 
paired its  strength  that  it  was  forced  to  seek  from  the 
Corcyreans  that  aid  against  foreign  aa  well  as  domes- 
tic enemies  which  its  necessities  required.    The  re- 
fusal of  Corcyra  compelled  the  Epidamnians  to  apply 
to  Corinth,  which  gladly  sought  this  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing its  influence  at  the  expense  of  that  of  Corcyra. 
A  Corinthian  force,  together  with  a  fresh  supply  of  col- 
onists, was  accordingly  despatched  by  land  to  the  aid 
of  Epidamnus,  snd  contributed  greatly  to  restore  or- 
der and  tranquillity.    The  Corcyreans,  however,  who 
were  on  no  friendly  terms  with  the  Corinthians,  could 
not  brook  this  interference  in  the  affairs  of  their  colony ; 
they  also  equipped  a  fleet,  which,  on  its  arrival  at  Epi- 
damnus, summoned  that  town  to  receive  back  those 
citizens  who  had  been  banished,  and  to  send  away  the 
Corinthian  reinforcement.    On  the  rejection  of  this 
proposal  by  the  Epidamnians,  the  Corcyreans,  in  con- 
junction with  the  neighbouring  Illyrians,  besieged  the 
town,  and,  after  some  days,  compelled  it  to  surrender. 
These  are  the  events  which  Tbueydides  has  related  at 
length,  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  the  origin 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.    We  know  bat  little  of  the 
fortunes  of  Epidamnus  from  this  period  to  its  conquest 
by  the  Romans.    Aristotle,  in  his  Politics  (S,  I),  no- 
tices a  change  which  took  place  in  its  constitution, 
from  the  government  of  magistrates  called  phylarchs  to 
that  of  a  senate.    The  character  of  its  inhabitants, 
which  was  once  virtuous  and  just,  was  also  impaired 
by  luxury  and  vice,  if  we  may  credit  Plautus,  who 
portrays  them  in  his  Menechmi.     (Act.  8,  Sc.  1.) 
That  Venus  was  particularly  worshipped  here  we  learn 
from  Catullus  (36,  11). — Dyrrachium  became  the 
scene  of  the  contest  between  Csnar  and  Pompey. 
The  latter  general,  having  been  compelled  to  withdraw 
from  Italy  by  hie  enterprising  adversary,  retired  to 
Dyrrachium  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Illyrie,  and  hav- 
ing collected  all  bis  forces  round  that  city,  deter- 
mined to  make  a  stand  against  the  enemy.  Cesar 
soon  followed  him  thither,  having  formed  the  bold  de- 
sign of  blockading  his  adversary  in  his  intrenched 
camp  close  to  the  town.    This  led  to  a  series  of  op- 
erations, which  are  detailed  at  length  by  Cesar  him- 
self; the  success  of  which  continued  doubtful  until 
Pompey  at  length  forced  his  enemy  to  retire,  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  transfer  the  seat  of  war  into  Thesssly. 
(Cos.,  B.  C,  3.  41,  seqq  —  Apjnan,  B.  C,  3,  40.) 
fn  addition  to  the  strength  of  its  situation,  Dyrrachium 
was  of  importance  to  the  Romans  from  its  vicinity  to 
Brundisium.     Cicero  Isnded  there  on  his  banishment 
from  Italy,  and  speaks  of  the  kindness  he  experienced 
from  the"  inhabitants.     (Ej>.  ad  Fern.,  14,  1.)  We 
learn,  indeed,  from  Lilian  (V.  H.,  13,  16),  that  the 
laws  of  this  city  were  particularly  favourable  to  stran- 
gers.   Dio  Cassius  observes,  that  Dyrrachium  aided 
with  Antony  during  the  last  civil  wars  of  the  republic; 
and  thence  it  was  that  Augustus,  after  his  victory,  re- 
warded his  soldiers  with  estates  in  its  territory.  The 
BvMntine  historians  speak  of  it  as  being  still  a  con- 
s-df  rable  place  in  their  time.    (Ann.  Comnen.,  1,  41. 
— Orfrm.,  Basil.  Imp.,  p.  703.— Niccpk.,  Callist., 
17.  3.)    But  it  is  now  scarcely  more  than  a  village, 
nhk-h  is  rendered  unhealthy  by  its  proximity  to  some 
mi-shes.    Its  modem  name  is  Duraxso.  (Cramer' t 
Anient  Greta,  vol.  I,  p.  49,  seqq  ) 

Epidaobia,  a  festival  at  Athens  in  honour  of  JE»- 
colapius. 

Epidaoitts,  I.  a  city  of  Argolis,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Ssronic  Gulf,  opposite  the  island  of  ^Ggina.  Its  ter- 
ritory extended  along  the  coast  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
stadia,  while  towards  the  land  it  was  encircled  by  lofty 
monntains,  which  contributed  to  its  security.  (Stra- 
jo.  374.)  The  more  ancient  appellation  of  this  city 
was  Epicarmt;  its  founders  having  been  Carians,  as 
Aristotle  reported,  who  were  afterward  joined  by  an 


Ionian  colony  from  Attica  (op.  Strab.,  I.  c).  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Heraelidm  and  Dorians,  Epidaurus  sub- 
mitted to  their  arms,  and  received  a  colony  from  Ar- 
gos  under  Deiphontes.  (Pausan.,  2, 34.)  It  afterward 
contributed,  as  Herodotus  informs  us  (I,  146,  and  7, 
99),  to  the  foundation  of  several  Dorian  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  constitution  of  Epidaurus  was  originally 
monarchical ;  in  the  time  of  Periander  of  Corinth,  his 
father-in-law,  Procles,  was  tyrant  of  Epidaurus.  (He- 
rod., 3,  63.)  Afterward  the  government  was  sristo- 
cratical ;  the  chief  magistrates  being  called  Artynss  or 
Artyni,  as  at  Argos  (Thueyd.,  5,  47),  and  being  the 
presidents  of  a  council  of  one  hundred  and  eighty. 
The  common  people  were  termed  Kmripcdti  (Kovi- 
vodec)  or  dusty-feet,  in  allusion  to  their  agricultural 
pursuits.  (Plui.,  Quasi.  Gr.,  1.)  Epidaurus  wss  the 
mother-city  of  jEgina  and  Cos,  the  former  of  which 
was  once  dependant  upon  it ;  afterward,  however,  the 
yEgineta;  emancipated  themselves  from  this  state  of 
vassalage,  and,  by  means  of  their  navy,  did  much  in- 
jury to  the  Epidaurian  territory.  (Herod.,  6, 83.)  The 
Epidauriana  sent  ten  ships  to  Salamis,  and  800  heavy- 
armed  soldiers  to  Platasa.  (Herodot.,  8, 1,  and  9, 102  ) 
They  were  the  allies  of  Sparta  during  the  Peloponne- 
sian war  (Tkucyd.,  1,  105,  and  8, 36),  and  successfully 
resisted  the  Argives,  who  besieged  their  city  after  the 
battle  of  Atnphipolis.  (Thuya.,  5,  53,  teqq.)  Du- 
ring the  Boeotian  war  they  were  atill  in  alliance  with 
Lacedsmon  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  4, 2,  16  —Id.,  7, 8,  8), 
but  in  the  time  of  Aralus  we.  find  them  united  with 
the  Achsjan  league.  (Polyb.,  3, 5.)  Epidaurus  was  still 
a  flourishing  city  when  Paulos  .£ mitius  made  the  tour 
of  Greece  (Lh.,  45,  V».—Polyb..  30, 15, 1) ;  and  Pau- 
sanias  informs  us,  that  many  of  its  buildings  were  in 
good  preservation  when  he  visited  Argolis.  more  than 
three  centuries  later. — Epidaurus  was  famed  for  bavins 
been,  in  the  mythological  legends  of  Greece,  the  natal 
place  of  .Aesculapius  ;  and  it  derived  its  greatest  ce- 
lebrity from  a  neighbouring  temple  to  that  god,  which 
was  the  resort  of  all  who  needed  his  assistance.  The 
temple  of  ^Esculspins  was  situate  at  the  upper  end  of 
a  valley,  about  five  milea  from  the  city.  In  893  B.C., 
if  was  so  celebrated  that,  during  a  pestilence  at  Rome, 
a  deputation  was  sent  from  this  city  to  implore  the  aid 
of  the  Epidaurian  god.  (Lit.,  10,  47.)  The  temple 
was  always  crowded  with  invalids,  and  the  priests,  who 
were  also  physicians,  contrived  to  keep  up  its  reputa- 
tion, for  the  walls  were  covered  with  tablets  describing 
the  cures  which  they  had  wrought,  even  in  the  time  of 
Strabo.  Thia  sacred  edifice  bad  been  raised  on  the 
spot  where  ^Esculspiua  was  supposed  to  have  been 
bom  and  educated.  It  was  once  richly  decorated  with 
offerings,  but  these  hsd  for  the  most  part  disappeared, 
either  by  open  theft  or  secret  plunder.  The  greatest 
depredator  was  Sylla,  who  appropriated  the  wealth  de- 
posited in  this  shrine  to  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
expenses  of  his  army  in  the  war  against  Mithradatcs. 
(Pint  ,  Vit.  SyU.—Diod.  Sic.,  Excerpt.,  406. ^Chan- 
dler states,  that  the'  site  of  this  ancient  city  is  now 
called  Epfthauro ;  but  the  traces  are  indistinct,  and  it 
has  probably  long  been  deserted.  (Travel*,  vol.  3,  p. 
873.)  Dodwell  observed  "  several  masses  of  ruin  at 
the  foot  of  a  promontory,  which  are  covered  by  the 
sea ;  also  some  Doric  remains  and  Roman  fragments, 
on  that  side  which  is  towards  the  plain."  (Clot*. 
Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  868.)  The  rains  of  the  temple  rf 
iEsculapius  are  to  be  seen  on  the  spot  now  called  Ge- 
rao,  probably  a  corruption  of  Hieron.  Near  the  tem- 
ple was  a  remarkably  beautiful  theatre,  built  by  Poly- 
clitus.  (Pausan.,  2,  27,  6.)  This  is  now  in  better 
preservation  than  any  other  theatre  in  Greece,  except 
that  at  Trametzus,  near  Ioannina,  and  was  capable  of 
containing  13,000  spectators.  (Leake's  Morea,  vol. 
2,  p.  483  —  Cramer's  Ancient  Grceee,  vol.  3,  p.  870.) 
— II.  A  town  of  Laconia,  suraamed  I.imera,  on  the 
eastern  coast,  about  300  stadia  from  Epidelium.  It 
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bid  been  founded  by  the  Argives,  to  whom,  indeed, 
according  to  Herodotus,  the  whole  of  this  coast,  as  far 
as  the  Malean  promontory,  once  belonged.  Apollo- 
dorus  (ap.  Serai.,  368)  pretended,  that  Limera  was 
only  a  contraction  for  Limenera,  by  which  allusion  was 
made  to  the  convenience  of  the  harbour.  The  town 
was  situate  on  an  eminence  near  the  sea,  and  con- 
tained, among  other  buildings,  a  celebrated  temple  of 
.£sculapius.  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  Limera  are  to 
be  aeeu  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  modem  Montm- 
basia.  (Jtin.  of  Korea,  p.  335.)  Its  site  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Palaio  Embasia.  (Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  201.) — III.  A  maritime  city  of  IUy- 
ria,  south  of  the  river  Nam.  Mannert  identifies  it  with 
the  Arbona  of  Polybius  (2,  11. — Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  7,  p.  350). 

Epidiob,  I.  one  of  the  Ebudaj  Insula,  supposed  by 
Mannert  to  be  the  same  with  the  modern  Ma.  (Geogr., 
vol  2,  p.  231.) — II.  A  promontory  of  Caledonia,  cor- 
responding to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cantyre.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol  2,  p.  204.) 

Epigoni  ('Emyovoi,  descendants),  the  sons  of  the 
Grecian  heroes  who  were  killed  in  the  first  Theban 
war.  (Vid.  Polynices.)  The  war  of  the  Epigoni  is 
famous  in  ancient  history.  It  was  undertaken  ten  years 
after  the  first.  The  sons  of  thoBe  who  bad  perished 
in  the  first  war  resolved  to  avenge  the  death  of  their 
fathers.  The  god,  when  consulted,  promised  them  vic- 
tory, if  led  by  Alcmason,  the  son  of  Amphiaraus.  Alc- 
mteon  accordingly  took  the  command.  Another  ac- 
count, however,  given  by  Pausanias  (9,  9,  2),  makea 
Thersander,  son  of  Polynices,  to  have  been  at  the  head 
of  the  expedition.  The  other  leaders  were  Amphilo- 
cb'ia,  brother  of  Alcmason ;  iEgialeus,  son  of  Adraa- 
tus ;  Diomedes,  of  Tydeus ;  Promachus,  of  Parthe- 
nopasus  ;  Slhenelua,  of  Capaneus  ;  and  Eurypylus,  of 
Mecisteus.  The  Argives  were  assisted  by  the  Mee- 
scnians,  Arcadians,  Corinthians,  and  Megarians.  The 
Thebans  obtained  aid  from  the  neighbouring  states. 
The  invaders  ravaged  the  villages  about  Thebes.  A 
battle  ensued,  in  which  Laodamaa,  the  son  of  Eteoclea, 
slew  ^Egialeua,  and  felt  himself  by  the  spear  of  Alc- 
mson. The  Thebans  then  fled  ;  and,  by  the  advice  of 
Tiresias,  they  secretly  left  their  city,  which  waa  en- 
tered and  plundered  by  the  Argives,  and  Thersander 
was  placed  on  the  throne. — With  the  exception  of  the 
events  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  return  of  the  Greeks, 
nothing  was  so  closely  connected  with  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  as  the  war  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes, 
since  many  of  the  principal  heroes  of  Greece,  particu- 
larly Diomede  and  Slhenelus,  were  themselves  among 
the  conquerors  of  Thebes,  and  their  fathers  before 
them,  a  bolder  and  wilder  race,  had  fought  on  the  same 
spot,  in  a  contest  which,  although  unattended  with 
victory,  waa  still  far  from  inglorious.  Hence,  also,  re- 
puted Homeric  poems  on  the  subject  of  this  war  were 
extant,  which  perhaps  really  bore  a  great  affinity  to  the 
Homeric  time  and  school.  For  we  do  not  find,  as  in 
the  other  poems  of  the  cycle,  the  name  of  one,  or 
those  of  several  later  poets,  placed  in  connexion  with 
these  compositions,  but  they  are  either  attributed  to 
Homer,  as  the  earlier  Greeks  in  general  appear  to  have 
done ;  or  if  the  authorship  of  Homer  is  doubted,  they 
are  usually  attributed  to  no  author  at  all.  Thus  the 
second  part  of  the  Thebats,  which  related  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  the  Epigoni,  was,  according  to  Pausanias  (9, 
9.  2),  ascribed  by  some  to  Homer.  The  true  readmg- 
in  Pausanias,  in  the  passage  just  referred  to,  is  un- 
doubtedly KaAXivof ,  and  neither  KaXaivoc  (more  cor- 
rectly KuXaivof ),  as  the  common  text  has  it,  nor  KaX- 
}.lfia\o(;.  as  Ruhnken  conjectures  (ad  CaJUrn.,  vol.  1, 
p.  139, 1 I.  Ernest.).  This  ancient  elegiac  poet,  there- 
fore, about  the  twentieth  Olympiad,  quoted  the  Thchaid 
as  Homeric.  The  Epigoni  was  still  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Homer  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (4,  32. — 
Miillcr,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr-,  p.  70,  seq.). 
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Epimenides,  a  Cretan,  contemporary  with  Solon, 
born  in  the  year  659  B.C.,  at  Phseslus,  in  the  island  ot 
Crete,  according  to  some  accounts,  or  at  Conttn 
according  to  others.  Many  marvellous  tales  tie  re- 
lated of  him.  It  is  said,  that  going,  by  his  father's 
order,  in  search  of  a  sheep,  he  Isid  himself  down  in  a 
cave,  where  he  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  fifty  years. 
He  then  made  his  appearance  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens with  long  hair  and  a  flowing  beard,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  medicine  and  natural  history  which  then 
appeared  more  than  human.  Another  idle  story  told 
of  this  Cretan  is,  that  be  had  a  power  of  sending  bis 
soul  oat  of  his  body  and  recalling  it  at  pleasure.  It  is 
added,  that  he  had  familiar  intercourse  with  the  goda, 
and  possessed  the  power  of  prophecy.  The  event  of 
his  life  for  which  he  is  best  known,  was  his  visit  to 
Athens  at  the  request  of  the  inhabitants,  in  order  to 
psve  the  way  for  the  legislation  of  Solon  by  purifica- 
tions and  propitiatory  sacrifices.  These  rites  were 
calculated,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  to  allay 
the  feuds  and  party  dissensions  which  prevailed  there ; 
and,  although  what  he  enjoined  was  mostly  of  a  reli- 
gious nature  (for  instance,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  vie. 
tim,  the  consecration  of  a  temple  to  the  Euraemdes, 
and  of  two  altars  to  Hybria  and  Anaideia,  the  two  evil 
powers  which  were  exerting  their  influence  on  the 
Athenians),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  his  object 
was  political,  and  that  Solon's  constitution  would  hardly 
have  been  accepted,  had  it  not  been  recommended  and 
sanctioned  by  some  person,  who,  like  Epimenides, 
claimed  from  men  little  less  than  the  veneration  doe  to 
a  superior  being.  The  Athenians  wished  to  reward 
Epimenides  with  wealth  and  public  honours,  not  be 
refused  to  accept  any  remuneration,  and  only  demand- 
ed a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive-tree,  and  a  decree  of 
perpetual  friendship  between  Athens  and  his  natiw 
city. — We  probably  owe  most  of  the  wonderful  tales, 
relative  to  Epimenides,  to  the  Cretans,  who  were,  lo 
a  proverb,  famous  for  their  powers  of  invention.  All 
that  .is  credible  concerning  him  is,  that  he  was  i  mail 
of  superior  talents,  who  pretended  to  have  intercourse 
with  the  gods ;  and,  to  support  his  pretensions,  lived 
in  retirement  upon  the  spontaneous  productions  of  toe 
earth,  and  practised  various  arts  of  imposture.  Per- 
haps, in  his  hours  of  pretended  inspiration,  he  bad  ii» 
art  of  appearing  totally  insensible  and  entranced,  which 
would  easily  be  mistaken,  by  ignorant  spectators,  for 
a  power  of  dismissing  and  recalling  his  spirit  Epi- 
menides is  Mid  to  have  lived,  after  his  return  to  Crete, 
to  the  age  of  167  years.  Divine  honours  won  paid 
him  after  his  death  by  the  superstitious  Cretans  Ha 
has  no  other  claims  to  be  mentioned  among  philoso- 
phers, except  that  he  composed  a  theogony,  and  other 
poems  concerning  religious  mysteries.  He  wrote  siso 
a  poem  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  and  other  works, 
which  are  entirely  lost.  His  treatise  on  oracles  and 
responses,  mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  is  said  10  ba« 
been  the  work  from  which  St  Paul  quotes  in  the  epis- 
tle to  Titus  (I,  12.— Consult  Heinrich.  EpmemJ-t 
out  Kreta,  Leipz.,  IdOl.—Encycl.  Vs.  Ktuncl.,  vol 
9,  p.  476.— Diog.  Laert.,  1,  109.— Vol  Afar  ,  8. 13. 
— Plin.,  7, 52.— Aristot.,  Rhet.,  3,  9.—Enftchtt  fl'- 

no/  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  132,  *»f.) 
pwethbus,  a  son  of  Iapetus  and  Clymene,  one 
of  the  Oceanides.  He  inconsiderately  married  Pan- 
dora, by  whom  he  had  Pyrrha,  the  wife  of  Deucalion. 
The  legend  connected  with  his  name  will  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Pandora. 

Epihethis,  a  patronymic  of  Pyrrha,  the  daughter 
of  Epimetheua.    (Ovid,  Met.,  1,  390.) 

Efiphahea,  I.  a  town  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  south- 
east of  Anazarbos,  and  situate  on  the  small  river  tar- 
sus, near  the  range  of  Mount  Amanus.  It  is  now 
Surfendkar.  (Plin.,  5,  27.)— II.  A  city  of  Syria,  on 
the  Orontes,  below  Apsmea.  Its  Oriental  and  true  mine 
was  Haroath,  and  it  was  reckoned  by  the  people  oi  :be 
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East  one  of  the  moat  magnificent  citiea  in  the  world, 
aating  been  founded,  aa  the;  imagined,  by  Hamath, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Canaan-.  Allusion  ia  frequently 
made  to  Hamath  in  the  Old  Testament.  (Compare 
Genoa,  10,  18.— 3  Samuel,  8,  9.-2  Kings,  48,  34. 
—Jerem.,  49, 83. — Amot,  6,2.)  It*  name  wae  chan- 
ged to  Epiphanea,  in  honour  of  Antiochua  Epiphanea. 
It  is  now  Ham*,  and  was  in  modern  times  the  seat  of 
an  Arabian  dynasty,  to  which  the  geographer  Abulfeda 
belonged.  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  IttS.—Pococlu, 
toI.  2,  p.  210. — Mmmtrt,  vol.  6,  pt.  I,  p.  461.) 

Epiphanss  (illustrious),  I.  a  surname  of  Antiochua 
IV.,  King  of  Syria. — II.  A  surname  of  Ptolemy  V., 
King  of  Egypt. 

Epiphanius,  a  bishop  of  Salamia  in  Cyprus,  in  the 
fourth  century.    He  waa  bom  of  Jewish  parents,  at  a 
village  called  Besanducan,  near  Eleutheropolis,  In  Pal- 
estine, about  A.D.  330,  and  appears  to  have  been  edu- 
cated in  Egypt,  where  he  imbibed  the  principles  of  the 
Gnostics.    At  length  be  left  those  heretics,  and,  be- 
coming an  ascetic,  returned  to  Palestine  and  adopted 
the  discipline  of  St.  Hilarion,  the  founder  of  roonachism 
in  that  country.    Epiphanius  erected  a  monastery  near 
the  place  of  his  birth,  over  which  he  presided  till  he 
was  made  bishop  of  Salamia  in  367.    Here  be  remain- 
ed about  36  years,  and  composed  most  of  his  writings. 
In  391  he  commenced  a  controversy  with  John,  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  relative  to  the  Platonic  doctrines  of  the 
learned  and  laborious  Origen,  against  which  he  wrote 
aud  preached  with  implacable  bitterness.    John  fa- 
voured Origen's  views,  but  Epiphanius  found  in  The- 
ophilus,  the  violent  bishop  of  Alexandres,  a  worthy 
coadjutor,  who,  in  399,  convened  a  council,  and  con- 
demned all  the  works  of  Origen.    Epiphanius  himself 
then  called  a  council  in  Cyprus,  A.D.  401,  and  reit- 
erated this  condemnation,  after  which  he  wrote  to  St. 
Chrysostom,  then  bishop  of  Constantinople,  requesting 
him  to  do  the  same.    On  finding  this  prelate  disin- 
clined to  sanction  his  violent  proceedings,  he  forthwith 
repaired  to  Constantinople,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  bishops  of  that  diocese  to  join  in  executing  the  de- 
crees which  his  Cyprian  council  had  issued  ;  but,  hav- 
ing entered  a  church  in  the  city  in  order  to  repeat  his 
anathemas,  be  was  forewarned  by  Chrysostom  of  the 
illegality  of  his  conduct,  and  was  obliged  to  desist. 
Exasperated  at  this  disappointment,  he  applied  to  the 
imperial  conn  for  assistance,  where  he  soon  embroiled 
himself  with  the  Empress  Eudoxia ;  for,  on  the  occa- 
sion of  her  asking  him  to  pray  for  the  young  Theodo- 
sius,  who  was  dangerously  ill,  be  replied  that  her  son 
should  not  die,  provided  she  would  not  patronise  the 
defenders  of  Origen.    To  this  presumptuous  message 
the  empress  indignantly  answered,  that  her  son's  life 
was  not  in  the  power  of  Epiphanius,  whose  prayers 
were  unable  to  save  that  of  his  own  archdeacon,  who 
had  recently  died.    After  thus  vainly  endeavouring  to 
gratify  bis  sectarian  animosity,  he  resolved  to  return 
to  Cyprus  ;  but  be  died  at  sea  on  the  passage,  A.D. 
403.    The  principal  works  of  Epiphanius  are,  1.  Ua- 
vtunnv,  or  a  Treatise  on  Heresies,  that  is,  peculiar  sects 
(aiftcactf).     This  is  the  most  important  of  his  writings. 
It  treats  of  eighty  sects,  from  the  time  of  Adam  to  the 
Utter  part  of  the  4th  century.    3.  'Avaxeij>aXatuacc. 
or  an  Epitome  of  the  Panarion.    3.  'KyKvpurov,  or 
a  Discourse  on  the  Faith,  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  Resurrection,  dec.   4.  A  treatise  on  the 
ancient  weights,  measures,  and  coins  of  the  Jews. — 
Epiphanius  was  an  austere  and  superstitious  ascetic, 
and,  as  a  bitter  controversialist,  he  often  resorts  to  very 
false  arguments  for  the  refutation  of  beretica.  That 
his  inaccuracy  and  credulity  were  equal  to  his  religious 
zeal,  is  apparent  from  his  numerous  mistakes  in  im- 
portant historical  facts,  and  his  reliance  on  any  false 
and  'foolish  reports.    Jerome,  however,  admires  Epi- 
phanius for  his  skill  in  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Egyptian, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  and  accordingly  styles  him 


"  Pentaglottus"  (UevrayXarroc),  ortheFive-tongned. 
But  Scaliger  calls  him  an  ignorant  man,  who  commit- 
ted the  greatest  blunders,  told  the  greatest  falsehoods, 
and  knew  next  to  nothing  about  either  Hebrew  or 
Greek.  Still  hia  writings  are  of  great  value,  as  con- 
taining numerous  citations  from  curious  works  which 
are  no  longer  extant.  The  best  edition  of  his  works 
is  that  of  Petaviua,  Parts,  2  vols,  fol.,  16x2,  and  Col., 
1682.  (Vu  Pm,  BM.  Eeel.,  vol.  2.— Cane's  Lit. 
Hist. — Boyle,  Diet.,*,  t. — Clarke's  Succession  of  Sa- 
cred Literature. — Encyc.  Useful  Knowledge,  vol.  9,  p. 
477.) 

Epipola,  a  piece  of  elevated  and  broken  ground, 
sloping  down  towards  the  eity  of  Syracuse,  but  pre- 
cipitous on  the  other  side.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  overlooking  Syracuse.  Hence 
Thucydides  (6, 96)  remarks,  inrnfutorat  into  rdv  ivp- 
oxouoUm,  did  to  eimroXjjf  roil  hXKov  elvat,  'E»rtiro~ 
Xai.  (Consult  Goiter,  de  Situ  et  Origins  Syracus- 
arum,  p.  63,  seqq.) 

Epiaus,  a  country  to  the  weat  of  Thessaly,  lying 
along  the  Hadriatic.  The  Greek  term  # iretoor,  which 
answers  to  the  English  word  mainland,  appears  to  have 
been  applied  at  a  very  early  period  to  that  northwest- 
ern portion  of  Greece  which  is  situated  between  the 
chain  of  Pindua  and  the  Ionian  Gulf,  and  between  the 
Ceraunian  Mountains  and  the  river  Achelotis ;  this 
name  being  probably  used  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
large,  populous,  and  wealthy  island  of  Corcyra,  which 
lay  opposite  to  the  coast.  It  appears  that,  in  very 
ancient  times,  Acsmania  was  also  included  in  the  term, 
and  in  that  case  the  name  must  bsve  been  used  in 
opposition  to  all  the  islands  lying  along  the  coast. 
(Strab.,  46*. — Horn.,  Od ,  14,  100.)  The  ancient 
geography  of  Epirus  was  attended  with  great  difficulties 
even  in  toe  time  of  Strabo.  The  country  had  not  then 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  destruction  caused  by 
Paulus  jEmilius  in  167  B.C.,  who  destroyed  seventy 
towns,  and  reduced  to  slavery  160,000  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. (Polyb.,  tp.  Strab.,  p.  322  — Lir  ,  46,  34  — 
Plut.,  Vit.  Paul.  JEmil.,  c.  29.)  After  this  the  great- 
er part  of  the  country  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute 
desolation,  and,  where  there  were  any  inhabitants,  they 
had  nothing  but  villages  and  ruins  to  dwell  in.  (Strab., 
337.) — The  inhabitants  of  Epirus  were  scarcely  consid- 
ered Hellenic.  The  population  in  early  times  had 
been  Pelasgic.  (Strab.,  231.) — The  oracle  at  Dodona 
waa  alwaya  called  Pelasgic,  and  many  names  of  places 
in  Epirus  were  also  borne  by  the  Pelasgic  cities  of 
the  Opposite  coast  of  Italy.  (Nxebuhr,  Hist.  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  84.)  But  irruptions  of  Illy  rians  had  barba- 
rized the  whole  nation  ;  and  though  Herodotus  speaks 
of  Thesprotia  as  a  part  of  Hellas,  he  refers  rather  to 
its  old  condition,  when  it  was  a  celebrated  seat  ot 
the  Pelasgians,  than  to  its  state  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote  his  history.  In  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair, 
in  their  costume,  and  in  their  language,  the  Epirotes 
resembled  the  Macedonians,  who  were  an  Illy rian 
race.  (Strab.,  327.)  Tbeopompus  (ap.  Strab.,  323) 
divided  the  inhabitants  of  Epirus  into  fourteen  differ- 
ent tribes,  of  which  the  most  renowned  were  the  Cha- 
onians  and  Motossians,  who  successively  maintained 
a  preponderance  in  this  country.  The  Molossians 
claimed  descent  from  Moloasus,  son  of  Neoptolemus 
and  Andromache.  Tradition  reported,  that  the  son  of 
Achilles,  Neoptolemus,  or  Pyrrhus,  as  he  is  also  called, 
having  crossed  from  Thessaly  into  Epirus  on  his  re- 
turn from  the  siege  of  Troy,  was  induced,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  an  oracle,  to  settle  in  the  latter  country,  where, 
having  subjugated  a  considerable  extent  of  territory, 
he  transmitted  his  newly-formed  kingdom  to  Moloasus, 
his  son  by  Andromache,  from  whom  his  subjects  de- 
rived the  name  of  Molossi.  (Find.,  Nem.,  7,  66.) 
Scymnos  of  Chios  conceives  Pyrrhus  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Neoptolemus  (v.  446).  The  history  of  Molossia 
is  involved  in  great  obscurity  until  the  period  of  the 
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Persian  invasion,  when  the  name  of  Admetus,  king  of 
the  Molossi,  occurs  from  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing generously  afforded  shelter  to  Themistocles  when 
in  exile  and  pursued  by  his  enemies,  although  the  in- 
fluence of  that  celebrated  statesman  had  previously 
been  exerted  against  him  in  some  negotiations  which 
he  had  carried  on  at  Alliens.  The  details  of  this  in- 
teresting anecdote,  as  they  are  furnished  by  Thucyd- 
idea,  serve  to  prove  the  weakness  as  well  as  poverty 
of  the  Molossian  chiefs  compared  with  the  leading 
powers  of  Greece  at  that  time.  (Thucyd.,  1,  136.) 
Admetus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Tharypas  or  Tha- 
rymbaa,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  minor  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  we 
find  his  subjects  assisting  the  Ambraciots  in  their  in- 
vasion of  Acarnania.  Thucydides,  on  that  occasion, 
reports,  that  Sabylinthus,  prince  of  Atintania,  waa 
guardian  to  Tharybas  (3,  80).  Tharybas  is  represent- 
ed by  Plutarch  (fit.  Pyrrh.)  as  a  wiae  and  able  mon- 
arch, and  as  encouraging  science  and  literature.  His 
successor  is  not  known ;  but  some  yesrs  after  we  hear 
of  a  prince  called  Alcetas,  who  was  dethroned  by  his 
subjects,  but  restored  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  16,  13.—  Paiuan.,  1, 11.)  Neoptolemus, 
his  son,  reigned  but  for  a  short  time,  and  left  the 
crown  to  his  brother  Arybas,  together  with  the  care  of 
hia  children.  Alexander,  the  eldest  of  these,  succeed- 
ed his  uncle,  and  was  the  first  sovereign  of  Epirus 
who  raised  the  character  and  fame  of  that  country 
among  foreign  nations  by  his  talents  and  valour.  His 
sister  Olympias  had  been  married  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Epirus ;  and 
the  friendship  thus  cemented  between  the  two  mon- 
arcbs  was  still  fsrther  strengthened  by  the  union  of 
Alexander  with  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Philip. 
It  was  during  the  celebration  of  these  nuptials  at 
Edessa  that  the  King  of  Macedon  was  assassinated. 
Alexander  of  Epirus  seems  to  have  been  an  ambitious 
prince,  desirous  of  conquest  and  renown ;  and,  though 
we  have  no  certain  information  of  the  events  which 
occurred  during  hia  reign,  there  is  good  reason  for  be- 
lieving thst  he  united  the  Chaonians,  Thesprotians, 
and  other  Epirotic  clans,  together  with  the  Molossians, 
under  his  sway ;  as  we  find  the  title  of  King  of  Epirus 
first  assumed  by  him.  (Diod.  Sic,  16,  73. — Slrabo, 
280.)  Having  been  applied  to  by  the  Tarentines  to 
aid  them  against  the  attacks  of  the  Lucani  and  Brutii, 
ho  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  of  adding  to  his 
fame  and  enlarging  his  dominions.  He  therefore 
crossed  over  into  Italy  with  a  considerable  force,  and, 
had  he  been  properly  seconded  by  the  Tarentines 
and  the  other  colonies  of  Magna  Grecia,  the  barba- 
rians, after  being  defeated  in  several  engagements, 
must  have  been  conquered.  But  Alexander,  being  left 
to  his  own  resources  and  exertions,  was  at  length  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy,  and  slain  near  the  fated  walls 
of  Pandosis,  in  the  Brutian  territory.  (Li*.,  8,  34. — 
Slrabo,  255.)  On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  crown 
devolved  on  hia  cousin  ^Eacides,  the  son  of  Arybas 
the  former  king,  of  whom  little  ia  known,  except  that, 
having  raised  an  army  to  assist  Olympiss  against  Cas- 
sander,  hia  soldiers  mutinied  and  deposed  him;  not 
long  after,  however,  he  appears  to  have  been  reinstated. 
(Diod.  Sic,  19,  36.)  His  brother  Alcetaa,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Cassander, 
which  proved  unfortunate ;  for,  being  defeated,  his  do- 
minions were  overrun  by  the  forces  of  his  victorious  en- 
emy, and  he  himself  was  put  to  death  by  his  rebellious 
subjects.  (Diod.  Sic,  19,  36.)  The  name  of  Pyrrhus, 
who  now  ascended  the  throne,  sheds  a  lustre  on  the  an- 
nals of  Epirus,  and  gives  to  its  history  an  importance 
it  never  would  otherwise  have  possessed.  ( Vid,  Pyr- 
rhus.) .  Alexander,  the  eldest  son  of  Pyrrhns,  succeed- 
ed nia  father,  whom  he  sought  to  emulate  by  attempting 
afresh  the  conquest  of  Macedon.  On  this  occasion  An- 
igonus  Gonatas  was  again  vanquished  and  driven  from 
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his  dominions.    But  Demetrius,  his  ken,  naving  raised 
another  army,  attacked  Alexander,  and  presently  com- 
pelled him  to  evacuate  the  Macedonian  territory.  (Ju- 
rtn,  36, 3. — Frontiru,  Strut.,  3.)    At  the  expiration  o( 
two  other  insignificant  reigns,  the  royal  line  of  the 
iEacide  becoming  extinct,  the  Epirots  determined  to 
adopt  a  republican  form  of  government,  which  pre- 
vailed until  the  subjugation  of  Macedon  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Perseus  in 
the  last  Macedonian  war,  they  became  the  objects  of 
the  bitterest  vengeance  of  the  Romans,  who  treated 
this  unfortunate  nation,  aa  we  have  already  remarked, 
with  unexampled  and  detestable  severity.  Epirus, 
having  lost  its  independence,  was  thenceforth  anncied 
as  a  province  to  the  Roman  empire.— We  may  conaide: 
Epirus  as  bounded  on  the  north  by  Illyria  and  part  of 
Macedonia,  from  the  Acroceraunian  mountains  to  the 
central  chain  of  Pindus.    In  this  direction  the  rivet 
Aous  would  be  the  natural  line  of  separation  between 
these  two  countries.    The  Peravei  and  Tymphei, 
who  occupied  the  upper  valleys  of  that  river,  being 
generally  looked  upon  aa  Epirotic  tribes,  while  the 
Orests  and  Elymiotae,  contiguous  to  them  on  the 
north,  were  certainly  included  within  the  limits  ol 
Macedonia.    On  the  aide  of  Theessly,  Pindus  formed 
another  natural  barrier,  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  river 
Arachlhua,  which  served  to  part  the  Cassoptei  and  out- 
er Molossian  clans  from  the  country  "of  the  Athsnwnes. 
But  as  the  republic  of  Ambracia,  which  occupied  both 
banks  of  this  river  near  its  entrance  into  the  Ambra- 
cian  gulf,  became  a  portion  of  Epirus  after  it  ceased 
to  enjoy  a  separate  political  existence,  we  must  remove 
the  southern  boundary  of  this  province  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Argos  and  the  territory  of  the  Amphilocbians. 
Epirus,  though  in  many  respects  wild  and  mountait 
ous,  waa  esteemed  a  rich  and  fertile  country.  Its 
pastures  produced  the  finest  oxen,,  and  horses  un- 
rivalled for  their  speed.    It  was  also  famous  for  a 
large  breed  of  dogs,  thence  celled  Molossi ;  and  mod- 
ern travellers  have  noticed  the  size  and  ferocity  of 
these  dogs  at  the  present  day.    Epirus  corresponds  to 
the  Lower  Albania  of  modern  times.    The  follow- 
ing is  the  account  given  of  the  present  aspect  of  tic 
country  by  Malte-Brun.    "  The  climate  of  Lower  Al- 
bania is  colder  than  that  of  Greece ;  the  spring  does  nti 
set  in  before  the  middle  of  March,  and  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer is  oppressive  in  July  and  August :  in  these  monies 
many  streams  and  rivers  are  drained,  the  grass  ami 
plants  are  withered.    The  vintage  begins  in  Septem- 
ber, and  the  heavy  rains  during  -December  arc  suc- 
ceeded in  January  by  some  days  of  frosty  weather. 
(Pououtville,  vol.  2,  p.  263,  scqq.)    The  oak-trees, 
and  there  ia  almost  everv  kind  of  them,  arrive  at  pen 
perfection:  the  plane,  the  cypress,  and  mannifcrou> 
ash  appear  near  the  seacoast,  beside  the  laurel  and 
the  lentisk ;  bnt  the  forests  on  Pindus  consist  chicdy 
of  cedars,  pine,  larch,  and  chestnut-trees.  (PoMjum'V, 
vol.  2,  p.  186  and  274.— Id  ,  vol.  4,  p.  412.)  Many 
of  the  mountains  are  arid  and  steril ;  such  ss  are  suf- 
ficiently watered  are  verdant,  or  covered  with  the  wild 
vine  and  thick  groups  of  elders ;  m  spring  their  sides 
are  covered  with  flowers ;  the  violet,  the  narcissus,  and 
hyacinth  appear  in  the  same  profusion  as  in  the  mii 
districts  of  Italy.    The  inhabitants  cultivate  cotton  and 
silk ;  but  the  olive,  for  want  of  proper  care,  dors  noi 
yield  an  abundant  harvest ;  the  Amphilochian  peach,  the 
Aria  nut,  and  the  qnince,  grow  in  a  wild  state  in  he 
woods  and  uncultivated  land.    Epirus  was  onct  fa- 
mous for  its  oxen  ;  the  breed  was  improved  by  King 
Pyrrhus  (Plin.,  7,  44  —  Arislot.,  Hist.  An  ,  3,  16: : 
it  has  now  degenerated  ;  they  are  small,  stunted,  and 
ill-shaped.    Trio  horses  of  the  same  country  are  stiil 
excellent."   (Malte-Brun,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  179, 
Am.  ed.) 

EposedSkix,  I.  a  leading  chieftain  among  the  -Edm 
in  Gaul    He  commanded  the  forces  of  bis  country- 
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men  in  their  war  with  the  Sequani,  before  Csiar's  ar- 
rival in  Gaul.  (B.  G.,  7,  67.)  He  afterward  went 
over  to  the  side  of  Verringetorix,  in  the  great  insur- 
rection against  the  Roman  power,  but  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  Cassar.  (B.  G.,  7,  55.-/6.,  63.-/4.,  67.) 
— II.  Another  J2duan  leader,  mentioned  by  Cassar. 
(ft  <?.,  7,  76.) 

Epytidks,  a  patronymic  given  to  Periphantes,  the 
ion  of  Epytus,  and  the  companion  of  Ascanius.  ( Virg., 
&n..  5,  547.) 

Ec-tibia,  a  festival  established  at  Rome  by  Romu- 
lus in  honour  of  Mars,  when  horse-races  and  games 
were  exhibited  in  the  Campus  Msrtius.  It  took  place 
oo  the  27th  of  February.  (Fairo,  de  L.  £.,  6,  9. — 
Ovtd,  Fait.,  2,  859.) 

Equites,  the  name  of  an  order  in  the  Roman  state. 
Their  origin,  according  to  the  old  tradition,  was  this : 
Romulus,  having  divided  his  subjects  into  three  tribes, 
chose  from  each  100  young  men,  whom  he  destined 
to  serve  on  horseback,  and  act  as  his  body-guard.  This 
body  of  cavalry  was  called  the  Celeres,  and  afterward 
the  Equites.    (Dion.  Hal.,  2, 13.)    Niebuhr  supposes 
[Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  325),  that  whereas  Patres  and 
Palricii  were  titles  of  honour  for  individuals,  Ccleru 
was  the  name  of  the  whole  class  as  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  nation.    The  three  centuries  of  the  Ce- 
tera were  called  by  the  same  names  as  the  Ihree  tribes 
of  the  patricians,  namely,  Rsmnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres. 
Their  tribunes  are  spoken  of  as  a  college  of  prieats 
(Dion.  Hal.,  2,  64),  and  it  appears  that  the  tribes  of 
the  patricians  had  also  tribunes.    (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  7.) 
Moreover,  when  it  is  said  that  Tarquiniua  Priacua  made 
three  new  centuries,  which  he  added  to  the  former  three, 
and  that  the  whole  went  under  the  name  of  the  Sex 
Sufragia,  or  the  Six  Equestrian  Centuries,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  alteration  which  he  introduced  was  a  con- 
stitutional, and  not  merely  a  military  one ;  that,  m  fact, 
the  centuries  which  he  formed  were,  like  the  original 
three,  tribes  of  houses ;  that  bis  innovation  was  nothing 
but  an  extension  of  the  political  division  of  Rome  un- 
der Romulus.    (Nisbuhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  391.) 
When  Servius  Tullius  established  the  comitia  of  the 
centuries,  be  received  the  Sex  Snffragia,  which  in- 
cluded all  the  patricians,  into  his  first  class,  and  to 
them  he  added  twelve  other  equestrian  centuries,  made 
up  of  the  richest  of  the  plebeian  order.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  I,  p.  427.)   The  ancient  writers  appear  to  have 
laboured  under  some  great  confusion  with  regard  to 
this  arrangement.    Livy  (1,  43)  makes  a  proper  dis- 
tinction between  the  twelve  equestrian  centuries  cre- 
ated by  Servius,  and  the  six  which  existed  before ;  but 
when  he  states  (1,  36)  that  the  cavalry  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquiniua  Priscus  amounted  to  1800,  he  appears  to 
be  antedating  the  origin  of  the  eighteen  equestrian  cen- 
turies which  formed  part  of  the  constitution  of  Servius. 
To  tne  establishment  of  the  Comitia  Centuriata,  the  cre- 
ation of  a  body  of  Equites,  as  a  distinct  order,  seems  to 
lie  due.    The  plan  of  Servius  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
identical  with  that  of  Solon.    The  object  of  both  legis- 
lators was  to  break  down  the  limits  to  which  the  old 
aristocracy  was  confined,  and  to  set  up  an  order  of 
wealth  by  the  side  of  the  order  of  birth ;  not,  however, 
that  when  a  person  could  produce  his  400,000  ses- 
terces, he  became  ipso  facto  a  knight,  as  was  the  case 
in  after  times.    (Hot.,  Epist.,  1,  1,  67.)  According 
to  the  Servian  constitution,  good  birth  or  the  sanction 
of  the  censors  was  necessary  for  gaining  a  place  in  the 
equestrian  order.    (Polyb.,  0,  20. — Zonaras,  7,  19.) 
When  Cicero  says  (De  Repub.,  2,  20)  that  Tarquiniua 
established  the  equestrian  order  on  the  same  footing  as 
thai  on  which  it  stood  in  his  time,  and  also  attributes 
to  the  same  king  the  assigning  of  money  to  the  equites 
for  the  purchase  and  keep  of  their  horses,  he  is  evi- 
dently inconsistent.  In  Tarquin's  time,  that  is,  before 
there  was  any  plebeian  order,  it  was  natural,  enough 
that  the  poorer  patricians,  who  were  obliged  to  serve 


on  horseback  (( just  as  the  'Iwirttf  at  Athens  were*  - 
poorer  class  than  the  Revraxoouifiiiutvoi,  Plut.,  Fix. 
Sol.,  c.  18),  should  be  famished  with  the  means  for 
doing  so.  But  the  case  was  different  with  the  equites, 
after  the  establishment  of  an  order  of  wealth.  A  mac 
might  then  be  of  equestrian  rank,  and  yet  havo  no 
horse  assigned  bim.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  we  find, 
at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Veii,  a  number  of  equites 
serving  on  horseback  at  their  own  expense  (Lav.,  5, 7)  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  L.  Tarquittus,  who  was  a  patri 
eian,  was  obliged  to  serve  on  foot  from  his  poverty. 
(lav.,  3,  27.)  From  this  it  appears  probable  that  a 
certain  sum  was  fixed,  which  it  wss  not  necessary  for 
every  eques  to  have,  but  the  possessor  of  which  was 
obliged  to  serve  on  horseback  at  his  own  expense  if 
no  horse  could  be  given  him  by  the  public  ;  and  that 
those  whose  fortune  fell  short  of  this,  were  obliged  to 
serve  in  the  infantry  under  the  same  circumstances. — 
The  lieutenant  of  the  dictator  waa  called  "  the  chief 
of  the  equites"  (magister  equitum) ;  and  although  in 
later  times  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  dic- 
tator himself,  it  is  probable,  as  Niebnbr  conjectures 
(vol.  1,  p.  559),  that  he  was  originally  elected  by  the 
12  centuries  of  plebeian  equites,  just  aa  the  dictator  or 
magister  populi  was  chosen  by  the  sex  suffragia,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  the  populus  or  patricians. — With  re- 
gard to  the  functions  of  the  equites,  besides  their  mil- 
itary duties,  they  had  to  act  aa  judices  or  jurymen  un- 
der the  Sempronian  law  :  under  the  Servilian  law  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  the  senate  aa  well  as  from 
the  equites  :  by  the  Glaucian  law,  the  equites  alone 
performed  the  office  ;  and  so  on,  by  alternate  changes, 
till  the  law  of  Aurelius  Cotta,  B.C.  70,  by  which  the 
judices  were  chosen  from  the  senators,  equites,  and 
tribuni  awarii. — The  equites  slso  farmed  the  public 
revenues.  Those  who  were  engaged  in  this  business 
were  called  the  publicum ;  and  though  Cicero,  who 
was  himself  of  the  equestrian  order,  speaks  of  these 
farmers  as  "  the  (lower  of  the  Roman  equites,  the  or- 
nament of  the  state,  the  safeguard  of  tho  republic'' 
(pro  Plane.,  9),  it  appears  that  they  were  a  set  of  de- 
testable oppressors,  who  made  themselves  odious  in 
all  the  provinces  by  their  avarice  and  rapacity. — The 
equites,  aa  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  already 
said,  gradually  lost  the  marks  of  their  distinctive  origin, 
and  became,  aa  they  were  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  for  in- 
stance, an  ordo  or  class  of  persons,  as  distinguished 
from  the  senate  and  the  plebs.  They  had  particular 
seats  assigned  them  in  the  circus  and  theatre.  The 
insignia  of  their  rank,  in  addition  to  the  horse,  were  a 
golden  ring,  and  the  anguttut  davits,  or  narrow  border 
of  purple  on  their  dress,  as  distinguished  from  the  latus 
clavut,  or  broad  bsnd  of  the  senators.  The  last  two  in- 
signia seem  to  have  remained  after  the  former  ceased 
to  possess  its  original  and  distinctive  character.  (En- 
cycl.  Us.  Knou*.,  vol.  9,  p.  498.) 

Eaoos  TiiTfcus,  a  town  of  Samnfum,  on  the  Ap- 
pian  Way,  distant,  according  to  the  Itineraries,  twen- 
ty-two ancient  miles  from  Cluvia,  which  is  itself  ten 
miles  northeast  of  Beneventum.  (Romanelli,  vol.  2, 
p.  331.)  The  term  Tuticus  is  Oscan,  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  Magnus.  (Lanzi,  vol.  3,  p.  608  )  Much 
discussion  has  arisen  among  geographers  as  to  the  pre- 
cise situation  of  this  plsce.  Cluverius  was  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  to  be  placed  at  Ariano  (Itai.  Ant.,  2, 
12) ;  others  near  Ascali  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  lib.  4, 
c.  10);  D'Anville  at  Castel  Franco  (Annal.  Oeogr. 
de  Vital.,  p.  218),  which  supposition  is  nearly  correct ; 
but  the  exact  site,  according  to  the  report  of  local  an- 
tiquaries, is  occupied  by  the  ancient  church  of  St 
Eleuterio,  a  martyr  who  is  stated,  in  old  ecclesiastical 
records,  to  bare  suffered  at  iEquum.  This  place  ia 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Ariano,  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection. The  branch  of  the  Appian  Way  on  which 
Eqous  Tuticus  stood,  runs  nearly  parallel  with  that 
which  Horace  seems  to  have  followed  in  hia  well- 
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mown  journey  to  Brundisiom.  He  informs  us,  that 
he  passed  the  first  night  after  having  left  Beneventnm 
at  a  villa  close  to  Tnvicum,  a  place  situated  among 
the  mountains  separating  Samnium  from  Apulia.  Hor- 
ace, in  speaking  of  Equus  Toticua,  pleasantly  alludes 
to  the  unmanageable  nature  of  the  name  in  verse : 
" Matuuriopptdulo,  quodvertudicerenonat."  (Sat., 
I,  5,  87.) 

Erasistratus,  a  physician  of  Iolis,  in  the  island  of 
Ceos,  and  grandson  of  Aristotle  by  a  daughter  of  this 
philosopher's.  (Strabo,  486.— Steph.  Byzan .,  a.  v. 
'lovAif.)  After  having  frequented  tbe  schools  of  Chry- 
sippus,  Metrodorus,  and  Theopbraatue,  be  passed  some 
time  at  the  court  of  Seleucus  Nicator,  where  he  gained 
great  reputation  by  hia  discovering  the  secret  malady 
which  preyed  upon  the  young  Antiochua,  the  son  of 
the  king,  who  was  in  love  with  his  mother-in-law, 
Queen  Stratonice.  (Appian,  Bell.  Syr.,  c.  126. — Lu- 
nan,  de  Dea  Syr.,  c.  17.)  It  was  at  Alexandres,  how- 
ever, that  he  principally  practised.  At  last  he  refused 
altogether  to  visit  the  sick,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  study  of  anatomy.  The  branches  of  this 
study  which  are  indebted  to  him  for  new  discoveries, 
are,  among  others,  the  doctrine  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  and  that  of  tbe  nervous  system.  He  baa  im- 
mortalized himself  by  tbe  discovery  of  the  via  lactea; 
and  he  would  seem  to  have  come  very  near  that  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood.  Comparative  anatomy  fur- 
nished him  with  the  means  of  describing  the  brain 
much  better  than  had  ever  been  done  before  him.  He 
also  distinguished  and  gave  names  to  the  auricles  of  the 
heart.  (Galen,  de  Dogm.  Hipp,  a  Plat.,  lib.  7,  p.  311, 
teqq.— Id.,  de  Vtu  Part.,  lib.  8,  p.  468. — Id.,  de  Ad- 
mtmstr.  Ana/.,  lib.  7,  p.  184. — Id.,  an  Songuit,  dec., 
p.  223.)  A  singular  doctrine  of  Erasistratus  is  that 
of  the  nvetyta  (pneuma),  or  the  spiritual  substance 
which,  according  to  him,  fills  tbe  arteries,  which  we  in- 
hale in  respiration,  which  from  the  lunga  makes  ita  way 
into  the  arteries,  and  then  becomes  the  vital  principle 
of  the  human  system.  As  long  as  this  spirit  moves 
about  in  the  arteries,  and  the  blood  in  the  veina,  man 
enjoys  health  :  but  when,  from  some  cause  or  other, 
the  veins  become  contracted,  the  blood  then  spreads 
into  tbe  arteries  and  becomes  the  source  of  maladies: 
it  produces  fever  when  it  enters  into  some  noble  part 
or  into  tbe  great  artery ;  and  inflammationa  when  it 
ia  found  in  the  lesa  noble  parts  or  in  the  extremities  of 
the  arteries.  (Galen,  Comm.,  1,  in  lib.  de  Nat.  Hum., 
p.  3.)  Erasistratus  rejected  entirely  blood-letting,  as 
well  as  cathartics  :  he  supplied  their  place  with  dieting, 
tepid  bathing,  vomiting,  and  exercise.  In  general,  lie 
was  attached  to  simple  remedies:  be  recognised  what 
waa  subsequently  termed  Idiosyncrasy,  or  the  pecu- 
liar constitution  of  different  individuals,  which  makes 
the  same  remedy  act  differently  on  different  persons. 
A  few  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Erasistratus  have 
been  preserved  by  Galen.  (SchSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or., 
vol  3,  p.  406,  teqq. — Sprengel,  Hiet.  Med.,  vol.  1,  p. 
439,  teqq.) 

Erato,  one  of  the  Muses,  who  presided  over  lyric, 
tender,  and  amorous  poetry.  She  ia  aaid  to  have  in- 
vented also  hymns  to  the  gods,  and  to  have  presided 
likewise  over  pantomimic  dancing.  Hence  Ausonius 
aays,  "  Plectra  gerent  Erato  taUatpedt,  carmine,  vuU 
tu."  {Idyl,  ult.,  v.  6.)  She  is  represented  aa  crown- 
ed with  roses  and  myrtle,  holding  a  lyre  in  her  hand. 
She  appears  with  a  thoughtful,  and  sometimes  with  a 
say  and  animated,  look.  (Compare  Mutter,  Archaol. 
aer  Kuntt,  p.  694,  teqq  ) 

Eratosthenrs,  a  distinguished  contemporary  of 
Archimedes,  born  at  Cyrene,  B.C.  276.  He  pos- 
sessed a  variety  of  talents  seldom  united  in  the  same 
individual,  but  not  all  in  the  same  eminent  degree. 
His  mathematical,  astronomical,  and  geographical  la- 
bours are  those  which  have  rescued  his  name  from  ob- 
livion. The  Alexandres^  school  of  sciences,  which 
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flourished  under  the  first  Ptolemies,  had  already  pro 
dueed  Timocbarea  and  Aristyllus,  whose  solstitial  ob- 
servations, made  probably  by  the  shadows  of  a  gnomon, 
and  by  the  armillary  circles  imitative  of  those  of  the 
celestial  vault,  retained  considerable  credit  for  cen- 
turies afterward,  though,  from  these  methods  of  obesr- 
vation,  they  must  have  been  extremely  rude  and  im- 
perfect.   Eratosthenes  had  not  only  the  advantage) 
arising  from  the  instruments  and  observations  of  an 
predecessors,  but  the  great  Alexandrean  library,  wtuek 
probably  contained  all  the  Phoenician,  Chaldaic,  Egyp- 
tian, and  Greek  learning  of  the  time,  was  intrusted 
to  hia  superintendence  by  the  third  Ptolemy  (Euerge- 
tes)  who  invited  him  to  Alexandrea;  and  we  bare 
proof,  in  the  scattered  fragments  which  remain  to  us 
of  this  great  man,  that  these  advantages  were  duly 
cultivated  to  bis  own  fame  and  the  progress  of  in- 
fant astronomy.    Tbe  only  work  attributed  to  Era- 
tosthenes which  has  come  down  to  us  entire,  is  en- 
titled Karatrrtpiofioi  (Caiatlerumi),  and  ia  merely  a 
catalogue  of  the  names  of  forty-four  constellations, 
and  the  situations  in  eaoh  constellation  of  the  princi- 
pal stars,  of  which  he  enumerates  nearly  five  hundred, 
but  without  one  reference  to  astronomical  measure- 
ment.   We  find  Hipparchua  quoted  in  it,  and  mention 
made  of  the  motion  of  the  pole,  that  of  the  polar  itar 
having  been  recognised  by  Pytheas.    These  circum- 
stances, taken  in  conjunction  with  the  vagueness  of 
the  descriptions,  render  its  genuineness  extremely 
doubtful ;  at  all  events,  it  is  a  work  of  little  value.  If 
Eratosthenes  be  really  the  author  of  the  "  Catasteris- 
mi,"  it  must  have  been  composed  merely  ss  a  nub 
mecum,  for  we  find  him  engaged  in  astronomical  re- 
searches far  more  exact  and  more  worthy  of  his  ge- 
nius.   By  his  observations  he  determined,  that  the 
distance  between  the  tropics,  that  is,  twice  the  obliqui- 
ty of  the  ecliptic,  was  f)  of  an  entire  circumference,  at 
47°  4**  39",  which  makes  the  obliquity  to  be  S3"  51 
19. 6",  nearly  the  aame  as  that  supposed  by  Hippar- 
chus  and  Ptolemy.    Aa  tbe  means  of  observation  were 
at  that  time  very  imperfect,  the  instruments  divided 
only  to  intervals  of  IV,  and  corrections  for  the  greater 
refraction  at  the  winter  solstice,  for  the  diameter  of 
tbe  solar  disc,  dec.,  were  then  nnknown,  we  must  re- 

Srd  this  conclusion  as  highly  creditable  to  Erato;- 
eoes.  His  next  achievement  waa  to  measure  the 
circumference  of  the  earth.  He  knew  that  at  Syene 
(the  modern  Attouan)  the  aun  waa  vertical  at  noon 
in  the  summer  solstice ;  while  at  Alexandres,  at  the 
aame  moment,  it  was  below  the  zenith  by  the  fiftieth 
part  of  a  circumference  :  the  two  places  are  nearly  on 
the  same  meridian  (error  2°).  Neglecting  the  solar 
parallax,  he  concluded  that  the  distance  from  Aleiau- 
drea  to  Syene  ia  tbe  fiftieth  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  earth ;  this  distance  he  estimated  at  five  thou 
sand  stadia,  which  gives  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand stadia  for  the  circumference.  Thus  Eratosthe- 
nes has  the  merit  of  pointing  out  a  method  for  findm; 
the  circumference  of  the  earth.  But  his  data  were  not 
sufficiently  exact,  nor  had  he  the  means  of  measunn; 
the  distance  from  Alexandrea  to  Syene  with  .sufficient 
precision. — Eratosthenes  has  been  called  a  poet,  and 
Scaliger,  in  hia  commentary  on  Manillas,  gives  some 
fragments  of  a  poem  attributed  to  him,  entitled  'E/vt?f 
(Hermet),  one  of  which  ia  a  description  of  the  terres- 
trial zones.  It  is  not  improbable  that  these  are  au- 
thentic.— That  Eratosthenes  waa  an  excellent  geome- 
ter we  cannot  doubt,  from  bis  etill  extant  solution  of 
tbe  problem  of  two  mean  proportional*,  preserved  by 
Theon,  and  a  lost  treatise  quoted  by  Pappus,  "  De 
Loci*  ad  Medietalet,"  on  which  Montocla  has  offered 
some  conjectures.  (Hut.  de*  Math.,  an.  7,  p.  280  !— 
Eratosthenes  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  first 
who  attempted  to  form  *>  system  of  geography  Hut 
work  on  this  subject,  entitled  Ttoypa+uta  (Geogra- 
phica),  was  divided  into  three  books.   The  first  coa- 
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tainod  a  history  of  geography,  a  critical  notice  of  the 
Minorities  used  by  nim,  and  the  elements  of  physical 
geography.  The  second  book  treated  of  mathemati- 
cal geography.  The  third  contained  the  political  or 
historical  geography  of  the  then  known  world.  The 
«Lole  work  was  accompanied  with  a  map.  The  geog- 
raphy of  Eratosthenes  is  lost ;  the  fragments  which 
remain  have  been  chiefly  preserved  by  Strabo,  who 
was  doubtless  much  indebted  to  them. — Eratosthenes 
alto  btisied  himself  with  chronology.  Some  remarks 
on  his  Greek  chronology  will  be  found  in  Clinton's 
Fatti  HeUema  (vol.  1,  p.  3. — lb.,  p.  408; ;  and  on 
hu  list  of  Theban  kings  in  Risk's  work  on  the  An- 
cient Egyptian  Chronology  (Attona,  1830). — The  prop- 
erties of  numbers  attracted  the  attention  of  philoso- 
phers from  the  earliest  period,  and  Eratosthenes  also 
distinguished  himself  in  this  branch.  He  wrote  a  work 
on  the  "  Duplication  of  tho  Cube,"  TLi6ov  itirXaoiao- 
pit,  which  we  only  know  by  a  sketch  thst  Endoxus 
has  given  of  it,  in  bis  treatise  on  the  Sphere  and  Cyl- 
inder of  Archimedes.  Eratosthenes  composed,  also, 
another  work  in  tbis  department,  entitled  Kobklvov,  or 
"the  Sieve,"  the  object  of  which  waa  to  separate 
prime  from  composite  numbers,  a  curious  memoir  on 
which  was  published  by  Horseley,  in  the  "  Philosophi- 
cal Transactions,"  1773. — Eratosthenes  arrived  at  the 
age  of  eighty  years,  and  then,  becoming  weary  of  life, 
died  by  voluntary  starvation.  (Suid.,  $.  v.)  Montn- 
cla,  with  his  usual  naivete,  ssys,  it  would  have  been 
more  philosophical  to  have  awaited  death  "de  pied 
ferme." — The  best  editions  of  the  Catasterismi  are 
that  of  Schsubach,  with  notes  by  Heyne,  GBtt,  1795, 
and  that  of  Mstthie,  in  his  Arstus,  Franco/.,  1817, 
8vo.  The  fragments  of  Eratosthenes  have  been  col- 
lected by  Bern  hardy,  Bern/.,  1833.  (Montucla,  Hut. 
<Us  Math.,  p.  239  — Deiambre,  Hut.  de  CAttron.  Anc, 
p.  86  —  EaeyeL  Ut.  Knmol.,  vol.  9,  p.  497.) 

Essjessus,  a  strongly-fortified  town  of  Sicily,  north- 
east of  Agrigentum,  which  the  Romans  made  their 
principal  place  of  arms  in  the  siege  of  the  last-men- 
tioned city.  It  wss  soon  after  destroyed1.  (Poly b  ,  I, 
18.) — When  mention  is  made,  In  other  passages  of  the 
ancient  writers,  of  Erbessa,  we  must,  no  doubt,  refer 
it  to  the  city  of  Herbessa,  which  lay  nearer  Syracuse. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.8,  p.  441.) 

EechU,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  and  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  -iEgei».  Its  position  has  not  been 
clearly  ascertained.  This  was  the  native  demus  of 
Xenophon  and  isocrsles.    (Diog.  Laert ,  3,  48.) 

Ekbbus,  I.  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  sprung  from 
Ctiaos.  From  him  and  his  sister  Nox  (Night)  came 
.Ether  and  the  Day.  (Hetiod,  Thteg.,  133,  itqq.y— 
II.  A  dark  and  gloomy  region  in  the  lower  world, 
where  all  is  dreary  and  cheerless.  According  to  the 
Homeric  notion,  Erebus  Isy  between  the  esrth  and 
Hades,  beneath  the  latter  of  which  was  Tartarus.  It 
was  therefore  not  an  abode  of  the  departed,  but  merely 
a  passage  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  world.  (Heme, 
ad  Hud,  8,  368.  —  faetow,  Lex.  Gr.,  t.  «.)  This 
mode  of  explaining  is  opposed,  however,  by  some, 
though  on  no  sufficient  grounds.  (Keightley't  My- 
thology, p.  90.)  Oriental  scholars  derive  the  name 
Erebus  from  the  Hebrew  ereb,  evening. 

Eesxhtheis,  the  well  of  salt  water  in  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens.    (Fid.  Erechtheus.) 

Eeschthsus,  one  of  the  early  Attic  kings,  said  to 
have  been  the  son  of  Pandion  I.,  and  the  sixth  in  the 
series  of  monarch*  of  Attica.  He  was  father  of  Ce- 
crops  II. — We  have  already  given  some  remarks  on 
the  fabulous  history  of  the  Attic  kings,  under  the  arti- 
cle Cecrops.  It  may  be  added  here,  that  Erechtheus 
in  all  probability  was  only  a  title  of  Neptune.  This 
appears  plainly,  as  far  as  such  a  point  can  be  said  to 
oe  plain,  both  from  the  etymology  of  the  name  and 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers.  Thus  we  have  in 
Hesychios,  'Epr^euf.  UoaetSur  tv  'kfHpxus,  and  in 


the  scholia  of  Tzetzes  to  Lycophron  (v.  158),  'kpex- 
0ri>c,  d  Hoaetf&v  tj  6  "Ztve  (xapa  to  Ipejfiw,  ri  itivu). 
Many  other  writers  declare  the  identity  of  Neptune 
and  Erechtheus.  The  Erechtheum  of  the  Acropolis 
wss  contiguous  to  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias,  and 
its  principal  sltar  was  dedicated  to  Neptune,  "on 
which,"  Paussnias  says  (1,  36),  "they  also  sacrificed 
to  Erechtheus ;"  a  very  natural  variation  of  the  story, 
when  it  was  forgotten  that  Neptune  and  Erechtheus 
were  the  same.  'Epexffevf  means  "the  lhaker,"  and 
is  equivalent  to  hoaixduv  or  twoaiyawc,  the  most 
frequent  epithets  of  the  god  of  the  sea.  That  Erech- 
theus was  really  Neptune  is  farther  evident  from  the 
circumstance,  that  the  well  of  salt  water  in  the  Acropo- 
lis, which  was  said  to  be  the  memorial  of  the  contest 
of  Neptune  with  Minerva  for  the  honour  of  being  the 
tutelary  deity  of  Athens,  was  called  QuXaooa  'Eptx- 
9nk.    (Philol.  Museum,  No.  5,  p  360.) 

Erscrthidis,  s  name  given  to  the  Athenians,  from 
their  king  Erechtheus.   {Ovid,  Met.,  7,  430.) 

Easssirs  or  Ekesds  (on  coins  the  name  is  always 
written  with  one  2),  a  city  of  Lesbos,  sitnate  on  a  hill, 
at  the  distance  of  twenty-eight  atadia  from  Cape 
Sigriom.  It  derives  celebrity  from  having  given  birth 
to  Theophraatus.  Phanias,  another  disciple  of  the 
great  Stagirite,  was  likewise  a  native  of  this  place. 
(Strab.,  616. — Steph.  Byz., «.  v.  *Epeooo(.)  Accord- 
ing to  Arcliestratus,  quoted  by  Athensos,  Eressus 
was  famous  for  the  excellence  of  its  whesten  flour. 
The  site  yet  preserves  the  name  of  Ereuo.  (Pocockt, 
vol.  1,  b.  3,c.  4.— Cromer's  Ana  Minor,  vol  I,  p.  163.) 

EbetrIa,  I.  a  town  of  the  island  of  Eubsa,  situate 
on  the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  southeast  of  Chalcis.  It 
was  said  by  some  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony 
from  Triphvlia  in  Peloponnesus  :  by  others  its  origin 
was  ascribed  to  a  party  of  Athenians  belonging  to  the 
demus  of  Eretria.  (Strabo,  147.)  The  latter  opin- 
ion is  far  more  probable,  as  this  city  was  doubtless 
of  Ionic  origin.  (Herodot.,  8,  48.)  We  learn  from 
Strabo,  that  Eretria  was  formerly  celled  Melaners  and 
Arotria ;  and  that,  at  an  early  period,  it  had  attained 
to  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Tho 
Eretrians  hsd  conquered  the  islands  of  Ceos,  Tcos, 
Tenos,  and  others.  And  in  their  festival  of  Diana, 
which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  and  splendour, 
three  thousand  soldiers  on  foot,  with  six  hundred  cav- 
alry, and  sixty  chariots,  were  often  employed  to  attend 
the  procession.  (Strabo,  448.  —  Compare  Livy,  35, 
38.)  Eretria,  at  this  period,  was  frequently  engsged 
in  war  with  Chalcia ;  and  Thucydides  reports  (1,  15), 
that  on  one  occasion  moat  of  the  Grecian  states  took 
part  in  the  contest.  The  assistance  which  Eretria 
then  received  from  the  Milesians  induced  that  city  to 
co-operate  with  the  Athenians  in  sending  a  fleet  and 
troops  to  the  support  of  the  Ionians,  who  had  revolted 
from  Persia  at  the  instigation  of  Aristagoras  (Herodot., 

5,  99) ;  by  which  measure  it  became  exposed,  in  con- 
junction with  Athens,  to  the  vengesnce  of  Darius. 
This  monarch  accordingly  gave  orders  to  his  com- 
manders, Datis  and  Artaphernes,  to  subdue  both  Ere- 
tria and  Athens,  and  bring  the  inhabitants  captive  be- 
fore him.  Eretria  was  taken  after  six  days'  siege,  and 
the  captive  inhabitants  brought  to  Asis.  They  are 
said  to  have  been  in  number  only  four  hundred,  among 
whom  were  ten  women.  The  rest  of  the  Eretrians 
escaped  from  the  Persians  among  the  rocks  of  the  isl- 
and. Darius  treated  the  prisoners  kindly,  and  settled 
them  at  Ardericcs,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.  (Herodot , 

6,  119.)  According  to  Philostrstus,  they  occupied 
the  ssme"  spot  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Eretria  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  disaster,  and 
was  rebuilt  soon  after.  We  find  it  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides, towards  the  close  of  his  history  (8,  94),  as 
revolting  from  Athens  on  the  approach  of  a  Spartan 
Beet  under  Hogeaandridas,  and  mainly  contributing  to 
the  success  obtained  by  that  commander.    After  tha 
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death  of  Alexander,  this  city  surrendered  to  Ptolemy, 
a  general  in  the  service  of  Antigonus  (Diod.  Sic.,  19, 
78);  and  in  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the  combined 
fleets  of  the  Romans,  the  Rbodians,  and  Atalos.  (Iav., 

32,  16.)  It  was  subsequently  declared  free,  by  order 
of  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb.,  18,  28,  stqq.)  .  This 
place,  as  we  learn  from  Alheneeus,  was  noted  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  and  bread.  (Sopat.,  Com.  ap. 
Athen.,  4,  60.)  At  one  time  it  possessed  a  distin- 
guished school  of  philosophy  and  dialectic,  as  we  learn 
from  Strabo  (444. — Compare  Diog.  Laert.,  Vit.  Ar- 
ces.—Plm.,  4, 12  —  Steph.  Byz.,  j.  t.  'Eperpia).  The 
ruins  of  Erctria  are  still  to  be  observed  close  to  a  bead- 
land  which  lies  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus 
in  Bceotia.  D'Anville  gives  the  modern  name  as  Gra- 
vilinais.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  136,  seqq.) 
—II.  A  demus  of  Attica.  {Strabo,  447.)— III.  A 
town  of  Theasaly,  near  Pharsalus,  and  between  that 
city  and  Pheres.    {Polyb.,  fragm.,  18,  3,  5. — lav., 

33,  6.) 

Erbtum,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  north  of  Nomen- 
tum  and  northeast  of  Fidenre,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Tiber.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  the 
Roman  historians.  The  antiquity  of  the  place  is  at- 
tested by  Virgil  (7,  711),  who  enumerates  it  in  his  list 
of  the  Sabine  towns  which  sent  aid  to  Turnus.  It 
was  subsequently  the  scene  of  many  a  contest  between 
the  Romans  and  Sabines,  leagued  with  the  Etruscans. 
(Liv.,  3,  29. — Dion.  Hal.,  3,  59.)  Hannibal,  accord- 
ing to  Cealius,  the  historian,  when  advancing  by  the 
-  Via  Salaria  towards  Rome,  to  make  a  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  Capua,  turned  off  at  Eretum  to  pillage  the 
temple  of  Feronie.  In  Strabo's  time  Eretum  appears 
to  have  been  little  more  than  a  village.  {Strab.,  228.) 
The  modern  Rimane  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Eretum,  and  not  Monte  Ritoado,  as  was 
generally  believed  until  the  Abbe  Chaupy  pointed  out 
the  error.  (Desc.  de  la  maison  d' Horace,  vol.  3,  p. 
88.— Kibby,  delle  Vte  degli  Antichi,  p.  89.— Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

Erichthonzus,  one  of  the  early  Attic  king*,  and 
the  immediate  successor  of  Amphictyon.  He  was  fa- 
bled to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Vulcan  and  Minerr 
va,  a  legend  which  we  have  explained  under  the  arti- 
cle Cecrops.  {Vid.  remarks  at  the  close  of  that  arti- 
cle.) Not  inconsistent  with  this  account  is  the  other 
tradition,  which  ascribes  to  Erichthonius  the  honour 
of  having  been  the  first  to  yoke  four  horaes  to  a  car; 
a  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  barren  land  of  Atti- 
ca, where  the  horse  was  reared  with  difficulty,  and 
maintained  at  a  considerable  expense,  and  which  was 
therefore  the  most  expressive  indication  that  could 
have  been  adopted,  of  the  greater  diffusion  of  wealth 
consequent  on  the  successful  cultivation  of  those  arts 
and  manufactures  which  began  to  flourish  at  this  pe- 
riod.   (  Wordsworth's  Greece,  p.  95.) 

Ericdsa,  one  of  the  Lipari  isles,  now  Varcusa. 
{Vid.  ^Eoh»3.) 

Eridanus,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  called 
also  Padua,  now  the  Po.  D'Anville  states,  that  the 
name  Eridanus,  though  a  term  for  the  entire  river,  was 
specially  applied  to  the  Ostium  Spjneticutn,  or  Spinetic 
mouth,  which  last  received  its  name  from  a  very  an- 
cient city  in  its  vicinity,  founded  by  the  Greeks,  and 
called  Spina.  Some  writers  consider  the  name  Erida- 
nus as  coming,  in  fact,  from  a  river  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  the  modern  Rodaun,  which  flows  into  the 
Vistula  near  Dantzic.  Here  the  Phoenicians  and  Car- 
thaginians traded  for  amber,  and  their  fear  of  rivalry 
in  this  lucrative  trade  induced  them  to  keep  the 
source  of  their  traffic  involved  in  ao  much  obscurity, 
that  it  became,  in  time,  the  subject  of  poetic  embellish- 
ment. The  Rhodamis,  or  Rhone,  is  thought  by  some 
to  have  received  its  ancient  name  from  this  circum- 
stance, being  confounded  by  the  Greeks,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  their  geographical  knowledge,  with  the  true 
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stream.  This  probably  arose  from  amber  bemg  found 
among  the  Gallic  nations,  to  whom  it  may  have  corns 
by  an  over-land  trade.  In  like  manner,  amber  being 
obtained  afterward  in  large  quantities  among  the  Ve- 
neti  on  the  Adriatic,  induced  the  Greeks  to  remove 
the  Eridanus  to  this  quarter,  and  identify  it  with  the 
Po,  off  the  mouth  of  which  stream  they  placed  then 
imaginary  amber- islands,  the  Electrides.  TheYeneti 
obtained  their  amber  in  a  similar  way  with  the  (jsllii 
nations.  Thus  the  true  Eridanus,  and  the  fable  of 
Phaethon  also,  both  refer  to  a  northern  origin ;  and  a 
curious  subject  of  discussion  arises  with  regard  lo  ib> 
earlier  climate  of  the  regions  bordering  on  the  Baltic 
for  remarks  on  which,  tat*.  Phaethon.  (Cte.  in  Arat.: 
145. — Claudian,  de  Cons.  Hon.,  6,  175. — Otid,  Mil., 
2,  3  — Pausan.,  1,  3.— Lucan,  2,  409.— Yirg ,  G  , 
1,  482.) 

Erigoitb,  daughter  of  Icariua.  Her  father  having 
boon  taught  by  Bacchus  the  culture  of  the  grape,  and 
having  made  wine,  gave  of  it  to  some  shepherds,* ho, 
thinking  themselves  poisoned  by  the  draught,  killed 
him.  When  they  came  to  their  censes,  they  buried 
bim ;  and  his  daughter  Erigone,  being  guided  to  the 
epot  by  her  father's  faithful  nound  Mara,  bung  herself 
through  grief.  {ApoUod.,  3, 14, 7.—Hygin.,fab.,  130.) 
Jupiter  translated  the  father  and  daughter,  along  with 
the  faithful  Mara,  to  the  skies :  Icarius  became  Bu&tu  ; 
and  Erigone,  Virgo ;  while  the  hound  was  changed, 
according  to  Hyginus.  (Poet.  Astron.,  2,  4),  into  JV 
cyan ;  but,  according  to  the  scholiast  on  Germamcni 
(p.  128),  into  the  Cants  Major,  which  is  therefore 
styled  by  Ovid  {Fast.,  4,  939),  "  Cams  Jcanui" 
Propertius  (2,  24,  24)  calls  the  stars  of  the  Greater 
Bear,  "  Botes  Icarti."    {Ideler,  Stcrnnamc*,?-  48.) 

Erinna,  I.  a  poetess,  and  the  friend  of  Sappho. 
She  flourished  about  the.  year  595  B.C.  All  that  it 
known  of  her  is  contained  in  the  following  words  ol 
Eustathius  {ad  II.,  2,  p.  327).  "  Erinna  was  bom  in 
Lesbos,  or  in  Rhodes,  or  in  Teos,  or  in  Telos,  the  lit- 
tle island  near  Cnidus.  She  was  a  poetess,  and  wrote 
a  poem  called  '  the  Distaff  ('HAanon?)  in  thejEolx 
and  Doric  dialect :  it  consisted  of  300  hexameter  lines. 
She  was  the  friend  of  Sappho,  and  died  unmarried.  It 
waa  thought  that  her  verses  rivalled  those  of  Homer. 
She  was  only  19  years  of  age  when  she  died  "  Chain- 
ed by  her  mother  to  the  spinning-wheel,  Erinna  had  as 
yet  known  the  charm  of  existence  in  iroegination  alone. 
She  probably  expressed  in  her  poem  the  restless  and 
aapinng  thoughts  which  crowded  on  her  youthful  mind, 
aa  she  pursued  her  monotonous  work.  We  possess  at 
the  present  day  no  fragments  of  Erinna.  (MiilUr. 
Hist.  Grate.  Lit.,  p.  180  ) — II.  A  poetess  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  under  the  year  354  B.C.  This  appears 
to  be  the  same  person  who  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  (3f, 
8),  as  having  celebrated  Myro  in  her  poems.  No  frag- 
ments of  her  poetry  remain.  {Encycl.  Vs.  KnwL, 
vol.  9,  p.  508.) 

Erinnys,  a  name  applied  to  the  Furies,  so  that 
Erinnyes  {'Epivvvec)  is  equivalent  to  Dira,  or  Fvna. 
M filler  makes  the  Greek  term  epivve  indicate  -  a  fi  tt- 
ing of  deep  offence,  of  bitter  displeasure,  at  the  impi- 
ous violation  of  our  sscred  rights,  by  those  most  boaid 
to  respect  them."  {MiilUr,  Eumcn.,  p.  186.)  This 
perfectly  accords  with  the  origin  of  the  Erinnyes  in 
the  Thcogony,  and  with  those  passages  of  the  Homeric 
poems  in  which  tbey  are  mentioned  ;  for  they  are  there 
invoked  to  avenge  the  breach  of  filial  duty,  and  are 
named  aa  the  punisbers  of  perjury.  {Horn.,  //•.  9, 
454,  568.— a.  ti.,  19, 258. )  Even  beggars  have  then 
Erinnyes,  that  they  may  not  be  ineultedwilh  impunity 
(Od.,  17,  475);  and  when  a  horse  has  spoken,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  order  of  nature,  the  Erinnyes  deprive  him 
of  the  power  of  repealing  the  act.  (iZ.,  19,  418.) 
The  Erinnyes,  these  personified  feelings,  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  maintainors  of  order  both  in 
the  moral  and  natural  world.    There  is,  however,  as- 
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other  view  taken  of  these  goddesses,  in  which  they  are 
only  a  form  of  Cere*  and  Proserpina,  the  great  god- 
desses of  the  earth.  For  everything  in  nature  hav- 
ing injurious  aa  well  aa  beneficial  effects,  the  bounte- 
ous earth  itself  becomes  grim,  as  it  were,  and  displeased 
with  mankind,  and  this  is  Ceres- Erinnys.  In  the  Ar- 
cadian legends  of  this  goddess,  and  in  the  concluding 
choruses  of  the  Eumenidesof  .ASschylus,  may  be  dis- 
cerned ideas  of  this  nature.  {Miiller,  Eumen.,  p.  191, 
'tin. — Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  196,  teq.) 

Ebiphy lb,  a  sister  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  who 
married  Amphiarans.  She  was  daughter  of  T alius  and 
Lysimache.  (For  an  account  of  the  legend  connected 
with  her  name,  consult  the  article  Ampniaraus.) 

Eats,  the  Greek  name  for  the  goddess  of  Disoord. 
( Ytd  Discordia.) 

Ebisichthon,  a  Tbessalian,  son  of  Triops,  who  de- 
rided Ceres,  and  cut  down  her  sacred  grove.  This 
impiety  irritated  the  goddess,  who  afflicted  him  with 
continual  hunger.  This  infliction  gave  occasion  for 
the  exercise  of  the  filial  piety  and  power  of  self-trans- 
brmatioo  of  the  daughter  of  Erisichthon,  who,  by  her 
assuming  various  forms,  enabled  her  father  to  sell  her 
over  and  over  again,  and  thus  obtain  the  means  of  liv- 
ing after  all  his  property  was  gone.  (Nicander,  ap. 
Anton.  Lib.,  17.)  He  was  driven  at  last  by  hunger  to 
feed  on  his  own  limbs.  (Ovid,  Mil.,  8,  736,  teqq. — 
Tzetz.  ad  Lyttphr,  1398.— Comparo  the  account  of 
Callunachus.  B.  m  Cer.,  32,  teqq.) — This  legend  ad- 
mits of  a  very  simple  explanation.  Erisichthon  is  a 
oamc  akin  to  Enuibe  (tpmtttti)  or  "  mildew ;"  and 
Hellsnicus  (tp.  Aiken.,  10,  p.  416)  said  that  he  was 
also  called  JStkon  (AI6W)  or  "  burning,"  from  hi*  in- 
satiate -hanger.  The  destrsctive  mildew  is  therefore 
the  enemy  of  Ceres,  to  whom,  under  the  title  of  Ery- 
sibia,  the  Rhodians  prayed  to  avert  it.  {Miller,  Pro- 
legom  ,  163. — Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  177.) 

Eros,  the  god  of  Love,  the  same  with  the  Cupido 
of  the  Latins.   This  deity  is  unnoticed  by  Homer.  In 
ihe  Tbeogony  (v.  130)  he  is  one  of  the  first  of  beings, 
tod  produced  without  parents.    In  the  Orphic  hymns 
oe  is  the  son  of.  Kronos.   (Scoot,  ad  Apott.  Rhod.,  3, 
£6.)   Sappho  made  him  the  offspring  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Id.  ib  ),  while  Simonides  assigned  him  Venus 
and  Mars  for  parents.    (Id.  ib.)    In  Olen's  hymn  to 
Iliihyia  (Poiuoa.,  9,  37,  3),  this  goddess  was  termed 
the  mother  of  Love ;  and  Alctsus  said,  that  "  well- 
sandaled  Iris  bore  Love  to  Zephyrns  of  golden  locks" 
(ap.  PhU.,  Anal.,  30).— The  cosmogonic  Eros  of 
Hesiod  is  apparently  a  personification  of  the  principle 
of  attraction,  on  which  the  coherence  of  the  material 
world  depends.    Nothing  was  more  natural  than  to 
term  Venus  the  mother  of  Lore ;  but  the  reason  for  so 
calling  Ilithyia,  the  goddess  who  presides  over  child- 
birth, is  not  equally  apparent :  it  was  possibly  meant 
to  express  the  increase  of  conjugal  affection  produced 
by  the  birth  of  children.    The  making  Love  the  off- 
spring of  the  Westwind  and  the  Rainbow  would  seem 
to  be  only  a  poetic  mode  of  expressing  the  well-known 
fact,  that  the  Spring,  the  season  in  which  tbey  most 
prevail,  is  also  that  of  Love.   (Thtognit,  1275.)  In 
the  bucolic  and  some  of  the  Latin  poets,  the  Loves 
are  sf  oken  of  in  the  plural  number,  but  no  distinct 
offices  are  assigned  them.    (Theocrit.,  7,  96. — Bion, 
1.  passim.— Horal.,  Od.,  1, 19, 1.) — Thespua  in  Bceo- 
tia  was  the  place  in  which  Eros  was  most  worshipped. 
The  Thespians  used  to  celebrate  games  in  his  honour 
on  Mount  Helicon.  These  were  called  Erotia.  Eros 
had  also  altars  at  Athens  and  elsewhere.    The  god  of 
love  was  usually  represented  as  a  plump-cheeked  boy, 
rosy  and  naked,  with  light  hair  floating  on  his  shoul- 
ders. He  is  always  winged,  and  armed  with  a  bow  and 
arrow*.    Nonnus  (7,  194)  seems  to  represent  his  ar- 
rows as  tipped  with  flowers.  The  arrows  of  Cams,  the 
Hindu   Eros,  are  thus  pointed. — The  adventures  of 
Eros  are  not  numerous.    The  most  celebrated  is  that 
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contained  in  the  legend  of  Psyche.    (Vtd.  Psyche.  — 
Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  146,  teqq.) 
■  Ebostbatcs     Vid.  Herostratue. 

E  a  vein  a,  a  surname  of  Venus,  from  Mount  Eryx 
in  Sicily,  where  she  hsd  a  temple.  The  Erycinian 
Venus  appears  to  have  been  the  same  with  the  Phoe- 
nician Astarte,  whose  worship  was  brought  over  by  the 
latter  people,  and  a  temple  erected  to  her  on  Mount 
Eryx.  In  confirmation  of  this,  we  learn  from  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus,  that  the  Carthaginians  revered  the  Erycin- 
ian Venus  equally  as  much  as  the  natives  themselves. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  4, 63.) 

Ebymantbds,  I.  a  mountain-chain  in  the  northwest 
angle  of  Arcadia,  celebrated  in  fable  as  the  haunt  of 
the  savage  boar  destroyed  by  Hercules.  (Apollod.,  3, 
5,  3.— Pautan.,  9,  Hi  — Homer,  Od.,  6, 103.)  Apol- 
lonins  places  the  Erymanthian  monster  in  the  wilds  of 
Mount  Lampia ;  but  this  mountain,  as  we  learn  from 
Pausanias  (8,  34),  was  that  part  of  the  chain  where 
the  river  Erymanthus  took  its  rise.  The  modem  name 
of  Monnt  Erymanthus,  one  of  the  highest  ridges  in 
Greece,  is  (Mono*,  (/tin.  of  the  Motet,  p.  133.)— II. 
A  river  of  Arcadia,  descending  from  the  mountain  of 
the  same  name,  and  flowing  near  the  town  of  Psophis. 
After  receiving  another  small  stream,  called  the  Aro- 
anins,  it  join*  the  Alphens  on  the  borders  of  Elis. 
The  modem  name  of  the  Erymanthus  is  the  Dogana. 
(Cramer1 't  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  320.) 

Ertthia,  an  island  off  the. coast  of  Iberia,  in  the 
Atlantic.  It  lay  in  the  Sinus  Gaditanus,  or  Bay  of 
Cadiz,  and  was  remarkable  for  its  fertility.  It  was 
caned  by  the  inhabitants  Junonis  Insula ;  and  by  later 
writers,  Aphrodisias.  Here  Geryon  was  said  to  have 
reigned  ;  and  the  fertility  of  the  island  seems  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  hi*  oxen.  Vid  Hercules 
and  Geryon.  (Plin,  4,  S3. — Mela,  3, 6. )  Many  com- 
mentators havo  agreed  to  identify  with  Erythea  the 
hla  it  Leon.  (Compare  Clattical  Journal,  vol.  8,  p. 
140.) — II.  A  daughter  of  Geryon.  (Pautaniat,  10, 
37.) 

Erythb m,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Ionia,  situate 
near  the  coast,  opposite  Chios.  (Herodot  ,  1,  142.) 
It*  founder  was  said  to  have  been  Erythrus,  the  sou 
of  Rhsdamanthus,  who  established  himself  here  with 
a  body  of  Cretans,  Carians,  and  Lycians.  At  a  later 
period  came  Cleopus,  son  of  Codrus,  with  an  Ionian 
colony.  (Scylax,  p.  37.)  The  city  did  not  lie  exactly 
on  the  coast,  but  some  little  distance  inland  ;  it  had  a 
harbour  on  the  coast  named  Kissus.  (Lit.,  36,  43.) 
Erythns  was  famous  as  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Sibyls  at  an  early  period,  and  in  the  time  of  Alexan-  1 
der  we  find  another  making  her  appearance  here,  with 
similar  claims  to  prophetic  inspiration.  (Strabo,  643.) 
According  to  Pausanias  (10, 12),  the  name  of  the  elder 
Sibyl  was  Herophile.  The  same  writer  informs  us, 
that  there  waa  at  Erythns  a  very  ancient  temple  of 
Hercules  (7,  5).  Either  this  city  bad  disappeared  at 
the  time  Hierocle*  wrote,  or  else  he  means  it  under 
the  name  of  Satrote  (larpurn),  which  he  places  near 
Clazomeoa?,  and  which  ia  mentioned  by  no  other  wri- 
ter. (Htrroclet,  p.  660.)  According  to  Tavemier  (vol. 
3,  lett.  32),  the  modem  Getme  (Dtchttme)  occupies 
die  site  of  the  ancient  city  :  Chandler,  however,  found 
the  old  walls  some  distance  to  the  north  of  this,  with 
the  name  of  Rytkre  still  remaining.  (Marmtrt,  Geogr., 
vol  6,  pt.  3.  p.  321,  teqq  ) 

Ebvthbjbom  Mibb,  a  name  applied  by  the  Greeks 
to  the  whole  ocean,  extending  from  the  coast  of  Ethi- 
opia to  the  island  of  Taprobana,  when  their  geograph- 
ical knowledge  of  India  was  in  it*  infancy.  ( Vin- 
cent's Periphit,  p.  4. — Commerce  and  Navigation  of 
the  Andentt,  vol.  3.)  Tbey  derived  the  name  from 
an  ancient  monarch  who  reigned  along  these  coasts, 
by  the  name  of  Ery tbras,  and  believed  that  his  gravt 
waa  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  adjacent  islands.  (  Wahl. 
Atien,  p.  316  and  636. — Agatharchiiat,  p.  4,  Geogr, 
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Min.,ed.  Hudson. — Ctesias,  ei.  Bohr,  p.  3S0. — Cm- 
tins,  8,  9,  14.)  Afterward,  when  the  Greeks  leartaed 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  Ocean,  the  term  Erythraean 
Sea  was  applied  merely  to  the  sea  below  Arabia,  and 
to  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulfs.  In  this  latter  sense 
Strabo  uses  the  name.  Herodotus  follows  the  old  ac- 
ceptation of  the  word,  according  to  the  opinion  prev- 
alent in  his  age.  The  appellation  was  probably  do- 
rived  from  Edom  (Esau),  whose  descendants  were 
called  Idumasans,  and  inhabited  the  northern  parts  of 
Arabia.  ( Waht,  Asien,  p.  816  >  They  navigated 
upon  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  Gulf,  and  also  upon  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  and  the  Oriental  name  Idumasan  signi- 
fying red,  the  sea  of  the  Idumasans  was  called  the  Red 
Sea  and  the  Erythraean  Sea  ('EpofJpd  -SuXaooa).  Vid. 
Arabicua  Sinus.  (Curtius,  8,  9. — Plin.,  8,  83. — He- 
roiot.,  1,  180,  189  ;  3,  93 ;  4,  37.— Mela,  3,  8.) 

Eryx,  I.  a  son  of  Bute*  and  Venus,  who,  relying 
npon  his  strength,  challenged  all  strangers  to  fight  with 
him  in  the  combat  of  the  cestus.  Horcules  accepted 
his  challenge  after  many  had  yielded  to  his  superior 
dexterity,  and  Eryx  was  killed  in  the  combat,  and 
buried  on  the  mountain  where  he  had  built  a  temple 
to  Venus.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  5,  408.) — II.  A  mountain 
of  Sicily,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
near  the  city  of  Drepanum.  It  was  fabled  to  have  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Eryx,  who  was  buried  there.  On 
its  summit  stood  a  famous  temple  of  Venus  Erycina 
(via!.  Erycina),  and  on  the  western  declivity  was  situ- 
ated the  town  of  Eryx,  the  approach  to  which  from  the 
plain  was  rocky  and  difficult.  At  the  distance  of  30 
stadia  stood  the  harbour  of  the  same  name.  (Polyh., 
1,  65—  Diod.,  84.,  l.—Cic.  in  Ver.,  S,  8.)  The 
Phoenicians  most  probably  were  the  founders  of  the 
place,  and  also  of  the  temple ;  and  the  Erycinian  Ve- 
nus appears  to  be  identified  with  the  Astarte  of  the 
latter  people.  (Compare  Diod.,  4,  83.)  The  native 
inhabitants  in  this  quarter  were  called  Elymi,  and  Eryx 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  their  king.-  (Diod.,  4, 
83.— Virg.,  JEn.,  6, 7&9—Ilcyne,  Excurs.  8,  ad  JEn., 
b—ApoUod.,  1,  9. — Id.,  8,  5—Hygin.,  fab.,  860.) 
Virgil  makes  iEneas  to  have  founded  the  temple :  in 
this,  however,  he  is  contradicted  by  other  authorities. 
jEneaa,  in  fact,  never  was  in  Sicily,  and-  therefore 
the  whole  is  a  mere  fable.  The  town  waa  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians  in  the  time  of  Pyrrbus,  who  a 
short  time  previous  had  taken  it  by  storm,  and  the  in- 
habitants were  removed  to  Drepanum.  (Diod.,  33, 14. 
■—Id.,  38,  9.)  It  soon,  however,  revived,  owing  to 
the  celebrity  of  the  adjacent  temple.  In  die  first  Pu- 
nic war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  (Polyi., 
1,  68. — Id.,  3,  7),  but  was  surprised  by  Barest,  the 
Carthaginian  commander,  and  the  inhabitants  who  es- 
csped  the  slaughter  were  again  removed  to  Drepanum, 
(Diod.,  24,  3.)  The  place  never  recovered  from  this 
blow :  the  sanctity  of  the  temple  drew,  indeed,  new 
inhabitants  around,  but  the  city  was  never  rebuilt. 
No  traces  of  the  temple  remain  at  the  present  day. 
On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  now  called  St.  Giuli- 
ano,  is  an  ancient  castle,  supposed  to  have  been  erect- 
ed by  the  Saracens.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3, 
p.  383,  seqq.) 

EsqoiLLS  and  Esquilinus  Mons,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome,  added  to  the  city  by  Servius  Tullius, 
who  enclosed  the  greater  part  of  it  within  the  circuit 
of  his  walls,  and  built  his  palace  upon  it,  which  he 
continued  to  inhabit  till  the  day  of  his  death.  We  are 
informed  by  Varro  (L.  £.,  4, 8),  that  the  Esquiline  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  Latin  word  excttUus ;  in  proof 
of  which  he  mentions,  that  Servius  had  planted  on  its 
summit  several  sacred  groves,  such  as  the  Lucus  Quer- 
quetulanui,  Fagutahs,  and  Esquilinus.  It  was  the 
most  extensive  of  the  seven  hills,  and  was  divided  into 
two  principal  heights,  which  were  called  Cispius  and 
Oppius.  The  Campus  Esquilinus  was  granted  by  the 
senate  as  a  burying-place  for  the  poor,  and  stood  with- 


out the  Esquiline  gate.  As  the  vast  number  of  bodies 
here  deposited  rendered  the  places  adjoining  very  un- 
healthy, Augustus  gave  pert  of  it  to  bis  favourite  Ma> 
cenas,  who  Duilt  there  a  magnificent  residence,  with 
extensive  gardens,  whence  it  became  one  of  the  moat 
healthy  aituations  of  Rome.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  8,  10, 
seqq. — Id.,  Epod.,  6,  100.)  The  Esquiline  had  toe 
honour  of  giving  birth  to  Julius  Caesar,  who  was  bom 
in  that  part  of  the  Su burrs  which  was  situated  on  this 
hill.  Here  also  were  the  residences  of  Virgil,  of  the 
younger  Pliny  ;  and  here  were  situate  a  part  of  Nero'a 
golden  house,  and  the  palace  and  baths  of  the  Em- 
peror Titus.  The  Esquiline,  at  the  present  day,  it 
said  to  be  the  moat  covered  with  ruins,  sod  the  moat 
deserted  of  the  three  eastern  hills  ef  Rome.  (Rom 
in  the  \9th  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  304,  Am.  ei) 

Essbdonss,  a  people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  to  the 
east  of  the  Palus  M aeotis.  Ptolemy,  however,  placet 
them  in  Serica,  and  in  Scytbia  extra  Imaum;  while 
Herodotus  assigns  them  to  the  country  of  the  Masaa- 
getsB,  and  Plipy  to  Sarmatia  Europeea.  (Herod.,  1, 
301. — Id.,  4,  86  — Plin.,  8,  7.)  Some  writers  seek 
to  identify  them  with  the  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  (VH 
Issedones,  and  consult  Bischoff  und  Moller,  WSrtcrh. 
der  Geograph,,  p.  486.) 

ErriiEOTis,  according  to  Strabo  (430),  that  portion 
of  Thessaly  which  lies  near  Pindus,  and  between  that 
mountain  and  Upper  Macedonia.  The  same  writer 
elsewhere  informs  as  (p.  437),  that,  according  to  some 
authorities,  this  district  was  originally  the  country  of 
the  Dorians,  who  certainly  are  stated  by  Herodotus 
(1,  66)  and  others  to  have  once  occupied  the  region 
of  Pindus ;  but  that  afterward  it  took  the  name  of  Ea- 
tiseotis,  from  a  district  in  Eubcsa,  so  called,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  which  were  transplanted  into  Thessaly  by  the 
Perrhajbi.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  351.) 

Etk&clks,  a  son  of  GSdipus  and  Jocasta.  After 
bis  father's  death,  it  was  agreed  between  him  rod  bii 
brother  Polynlces  that  they  should  both  share  the  king- 
dom, and  reign  alternately,  each  a  year.  Eteocles,  by 
right  of  seniority,  first  ascended  the  throne ;  but,  after 
the  first  yesr  of  his  reign  was  expired,  he  refused  to  girt 
up  the  crown  to  his  brother  according  to  their  mutual 
agreement.  Polynioes,  resolving  to  punish  so  gross  a 
violation  of  a  solemn  engagement,  fled  to  the  conn  of 
Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  where  he  married  Arpa  the 
daughter  of  that  monarch  ;  and,  having  prevailed  opoc 
Adrastus  to  espouse  his  cause,  the  latter  undertook 
what  was  denominated  the  Theban  war,  twenty-sevpn 
years,  as  is  said,  before  the  Trojan  one.  Adraslta 
marched  against  Thebes  with  an  army,  of  which  be 
took  the  command,  having  with  him  seven  celebrated 
chiefs,  Tydeus,  Amphiaraus,  Capaneus,  Parthenopxut, 
Hippomedon,  Eteoclus  son  of  Iphis,  and  Polvm'ccs. 
The  Thebans  who  espoused  the  cause  of  Etroclea 
were,  Melanippus  and  Ismarus,  sons  of  Astacus,  Fotf- 
phontes,  Megareus,  Lasthenea,  and  Hyperbius.  All 
the  Argive  leaders,  with  the  exception  of  Adrtstus, 
fell  before  Thebes,  Eteocles  also  being  slain  in  single 
combat  with  Polynices.  Ten  years  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  war  arose  that  of  the  Epigoni,  or  the  tone 
of  the  slain  chieftains  of  Argos,  who  took  up  arms  to 
svenge  the  death  of  their  sires.  (Vid.  Epigoni) 
Lists  of  the  seven  Argive  commanders  are  given  by 
iEschylus  in  his  "  Seven  against  Thebes ;"  by  Eurip- 
ides in  his  Phoenissae  and  Supplices ;  and  by  Sopho- 
cles in  his  "Oedipus  at  Colonus."  They  all  agree, 
except  that  in  the  Phoenissae  the  name  of  AdnutJe  it 
substituted  for  that  of  Eteoclus.  The  tragic  poets 
vary  also  in  other  particulars  from  each  other.  Eu- 
ripides, whom  we  have  followed  aa  to  the  age  of  Ete- 
ocles, makes  him  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers ;  but 
Sophocles,  on  the  contrary,  calls  him  the  younger. 
((Ed.  Col.,  1293.) 

Eteoclus,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  of  the  army  ol 
Adrastus,  in  his  expedition  against  Thebes    He  waa 
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tiled  by  Megereus,  the  ton  of  Croon,  under  the  walla 
rf  Thebes.    (Apollvd,  3,  6.) 

EtesI.*  CEn/aitu),  winds  blowing  every  year  (fror) 
■t  a  stated  period,  over  the  ^Egean  Sea.  They  came 
from  the  north,  and  are  hence  sometimes  called  'Ettj- 
eiot  Jopttu.  The  Etesian  winds  prevailed  for  forty 
days  alter  the  setting  of  the  Dog-star.  Arrian  speaks 
of  Etesian  winds  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  blowing  from 
the  •«ouih,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the  nomoemM . 
(Arnax,  Exp.  Alex..  6,  21— Aidtc,  91.) 

Etbobu.    Kid.  Hetruria. 

Evaostb,  a  daughter  of  Iphia  or  Iphicies  of  Argoe, 
who  slighted  the  addresses  of  Apollo,  and  married  Ca- 
paneua,  one  of  the  seven  chiefs  who  went  against 
Thebes.  When  her  husband  bad  been  struck  with 
thunder  by  Jupiter  for  his  blasphemies  and  impiety, 
and  his  ashes  had  been  separated  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  Argivea,  she  threw  herself  cm  his  burning  pile, 
and  perished  in  the  flames.  (Virg.,  J5n.,  6,  447.— 
Proper!.,  ],  15,  21  —  Stat.,  Theb.,  12,  800.) 

Evacosua,  I.  a  king  of  Salamia  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus, and  a  descendant  of  Teucer  son  of  Telamon,  the 
founder  of  that  city.  'When  Evagoraa  saw  the  light, 
the  throne  of  Salamia  was  occupied  by  a  Phoenician 
ruler,  who  bad  obtained  it  by  treachery.  This  Phoeni- 
cian was  afterward  slain  by  one  of  the  leading  chief- 
tains of  the  country,  who  thereupon  usurped  the  -su- 
preme power,  and  endeavoured  to  seize  Evagoraa, 
whose  right  to  the  throne  was  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
his  ambition.  Evagoraa  fled  to  Soli  in  Oilicia,  assem- 
bled there  a  small  band  of  followers,  retained  to  Cy- 
prus, and,  deposing  the  tyrant,  mounted  the  throne  of 
his  ancestors.  All  this  took  place  while  the  enfeebled 
empire  of  Persia  was  scarcely  able  to  withstand  the 
attacks  of  the  victorious  Greeks  prior  to  the  Pelopon- 
oesian  war,  and  bad  therefore  no  time  to  attend  to  the 
attain  of  Cyprus.  Evagoraa  showed  himself  a  wise 
and  politic  prince,  and  raised  the  glory  of  his  native 
island  to  a  much  higher  pitch  than  it  had  ever  attained 
before.  He  became  the  patron  also  of  arts  and  litera- 
ture, and  entertained  at  his  court  distinguished  men  of 
all  nations.  It  was  in  his  dominions  that  Conon,  the 
Athenian  general,  sought  refuge  after  the  fatal  battle 
of  .Egos  Potatnos,  and  by  his  aid  was  enabled  to  pre- 
pare a  fleet,  which  restored  the  naval  ascendancy  of 
his  country.  (Uocr.,  Evog.,  p.  200. — Xm..  Hilt. 
Gr,  2.  l,  19.  —  Com.  Nep.,  V*.  Can.— Died.  Sie., 
14,  39  )  Judging  from  the  splendid  panegyric  passed 
upon  his  character  by  lacerates,  Evagoraa  was  cer- 
tainly a  prince  of  rare  and  distinguished  virtue  and 
merit ;  and  hia  fortune  for  a  time  kept  pace  with  his 
shining  qualities.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  met  with 
reverse*  towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  Artazerxea 
Mneroon  attacked  hia  power,  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
e-das  had  left  the  Asiatic  Greeks  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Persian  king.  Evagoraa  was  aided  in  his  resistance 
to  the  Persian  arms  by  A  masts  of  Egypt,  and  also  se- 
cretly by  the  Athenians ;  but  hie  efforts  were  nnsoc- 
cessful,  and  he  saw  himself  eventually  compelled  to 
renounce  bis  authority  over  the  other  cities  of  Cyprus, 
and  confine  himself  to  Salamia,  paying  besides  an  anneal 
tribute  to  Persia.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  eunuch, 
B  C  374  His  son  Nicocles  succeeded  him.  (Diod. 
S'c.  15.  2,  teqq.) — II.  Grandson  of  the  preceding. 
Bung  deprived  of  his  possessions  by  his  uncle  Prota- 
goras, be  fled  to  Artazerxea  Ocbus,  by  whose  order  he 
was  put  to  death. 

EvanDBB,  a  son  of  the  prophetess  Oarroenta,  and 
ki-ig  of  Arcadia.  An  accidental  murder  obliged  him 
to  leave  hia  country,  and  he  came  to  Italy,  where  he 
drove  the  aborigines  from  their  ancient  possessions, 
and  reigned  in  that  part  of.  the  country  where  Rome 
was  afterward  founded.  (  rid.  Italia.)  He  kindly  re- 
ceived Hercules  when  he  returned  from  the  conquest 
of  Geryon ;  and  he  was  the  first  who  raised  him  altera. 
He  gave  iEneas  assistance  against  the  Rutoli,  and  dis- 


tinguished himself  by  hia  hospitality.    It  is  said  that 

he  first  brought  the  Greek  alphabet  into  Italy,  and  in- 
troduced there  the  worship  of  the  Greek  deities.  ( Vid. 
Pelasgi.)  He  was  honoured  aa  a  god  after  death,  and 
his  subjects  raised  him  an  altar  on  Mount  Aventine. 
(Vid.  Caeus.— Pattaen.,8,43.— Ltv  .,  1,7.— SU.  Ital., 
7, 18.— Ovid,  Fail.,  1, 600, 91.—  Virg.,  JS*.,  8, 100.) 

Evabchos,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  flowing  into  the 
Euxino,  to  the  southeast  of  Sinope.  The  name  ap- 
pears to  have  been  changed  in  process  of  time  to  Eve- 
ehua.  It  formed  the  ancient  boundary  between  Paph- 
lagonia  and  Cappadocia,  or  the  White  Syrians,  who 
had  spread  themselves  to  the  west  of  the  Halye.  (Man 
ntrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  11.) 

EuBcn,  a  large  and  celebrated  island,  lying  along 
the  coast  of  Locris,  Bosotia,  and  Attica  Its  most  an 
cient  name,  aa  we  learn  from  Strabo  (444),  was  Ma- 
oris, which  it  obtained,  aa  he  affirms,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  Besides  this, 
it  was  known  at  different  timea  by  the  various  appel- 
lations of  Oche,  Ellopia,  Asopia,  and  Abantia.  (Strab., 
I.  c—Pim.,  4,  12.)  The  latter,  which  frequently  oc- 
curs in  the  poets,  waa  either  derived  from  the  Thra- 
cians,  who  had  founded  Abe  in  Pbocis,  and  thence 
crossed  over-  into  the  island,  or  from  a  hero  named 
Abas.  (Arutoi.,  op.  Strab.,  I  e.)  Homer,  as  Strabo 
observes,  though  he  designates  the  island  by  the  name 
of  Eubcea,  alwaya  omploya  the  appellation  of  Abantes 
to  denote  the  inhabitants.  (£.,  2,  636. — Ibid.,  540.) 
The  name  of  Eubcea  originated  traditionally  from  the 
passsge  of  Io,  who  waa  even  said  to  have  given  birth 
to  Epaphus  in  this  island.  (Hetiod,  op.  Steph.  Byz., 
t.  ».  'Aoovrtf.)  Ita  inhabitants  were  among  the  ear- 
Heat  navigators  of  Greece,  a  circumstance  which  seems 
to  confirm  the  notion  preserved  by  Strabo,  of  its  hav- 
ing been  occupied,  in  disunt  ages,  by  a  Phoenician 
colony.  We  bear  also  of  the  Pelasgi  and  Dryopes 
being  settled  there.  (Dim.  Bui.,  1,  26  —  Diod  St:., 
4,  37.)  Herodotus  affirms  (1,  146),  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor  had  been  col- 
onised by  the  Abantes  of  Eubcea,  who  were  not  other 
wise,  however,  connected  with  toe  Ionians.  This 
people  also  founded  settlements,  at  an  early  period,  in 
Illyria,  Sicily,  and  Campania.  (Strabo,  449. — Pau- 
tort.,  6,  22.)  Eobcea,  divided  into  a  number  of  small 
independent  republics,  like  the  other  states  of  Greece, 
presents  no  features  for  a  common  history.  In  fact, 
where  each  city  requires  a  separate  narrative,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  embody  what  belongs  to  them  collectively  in 
one  general  account.  Ita  fertility  and  abundant  re- 
sources appear  at  an  early  period  to  have  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  to  have  inspired 
them  with  the  desire  of  acquiring  a  territory  situated 
as  near  their  own,  and  adequate  to  the  supply  of  all 
their  wants.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Pisistratidai, 
when  the  energy  of  the  Athenian  character  had  received 
a  fresh  impulse  from  the  recovery  of  liberty,  Athens 
readily  availed  itself  of  the  pretence  afforded  by  the 
Chalcidians,  who  occupied  the  principal  city  of  the  isl- 
and, for  invading  Eubcea,  these  having  assisted  the 
Baeotians  in  the  war  then  carrying  on  against  that  pow- 
er. The  Athenians,  after  defeating  their  nearest  en- 
emy, suddenly  crossed  the  Euripus,  and,  having  routed 
the  forces  of  Chalcis,  seized  upon  their  territory,  where 
they  established  four  thousand  of  their  own  citizens  as 
colonists.  (Herodvt.,  5,  77.)  They  were  obUped, 
however,  to  evacuate  this  new  acquisition,  in  ordt  >  to 
defend  their  own  country  against  a  threatened  attack 
of  the  Persian  armament  commanded  by  Datis  and 
Artaphemes :  nevertheless,  they  did  not  lose  sight  of 
the  important  advantages  attending  the  possession  of 
Eubcea.  When  the  alarm  created  by  the  Persian  in- 
vasion bad  subsided,  the  maritime  states  of  Greece 
united  themselves  into  a  confederacy,  of  which  Ath- 
ene took  the  lead,  and  thus  acquired  an  ascendency 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  those  who 
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bad  unguardedly  cemented  that  impolitic  onion.  Thii 
was  oeculiarly  the  case  with  the  Eubcean  cities,  aince 
we  learn  from  Thucydides  (1,  1 14),  that  the  whole  isl- 
and acknowledged  the  supremacy  and  sway  of  Athens 
prior  to  the  Peloponnesian  war ;  but  neither  that  his- 
torian nor  Herodotus  has  informed  us  precisely  when, 
and  in  what  manner,  their  subjugation  was  effected. 
On  the  Athenians  being  compelled,  after  their  defeat  at 
Coronea,  to  evacuate  Baeotia,  of  which  they  bad  been 
for  some  time  masters,  the  Eubceans  took  advantage 
of  that  circumstance  to  attempt  emancipating  them- 
selves from  a  foreign  yoke.  But  success  did  not  at- 
tend their  effort*.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  revolt 
had  reached  Athens,  Pericles  was  despatched  at  the 
hoad  of  a  considerable  force  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
in  which  he  succeeded  so  effectually,  notwithstanding 
the  frequent  diversions  made  by  the  Peloponneaiana  in 
favour. of  the  islanders,  that  they  were  reduced  to  a 
more  abject  state  of  subjection  than  ever  (Thucyd.,  1, 
114) ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  unfortunate  Sicilian  ex- 
pedition had  compelled  Athens  to  fight  for  existence 
rather  than  conquest,  that  the  Eubceans  ventured  once 
more  to  assert  their  right  to  independence  (Thucyd., 
8,  6) ;  but  such  was  the  want  of  seal  and  energy  die- 
played  by  the  Lacedemonian  government,  that  they 
obtained  no  aid  from  that  quarter  until  nearly  the  ter- 
mination of  the  twenty-first  year  of  the  war,  when  at 
length  Hegesandridas,  a  Spartan  admiral,  came  to  their 
support,  and  gained  a  victory  over  the  Athenian  fleet ; 
the  Eretrians  then  openly  revolted,  and  their  example 
being  quickly  followed  by  the  other  towns,  the  whole 
of  Euboea  recovered  its  independence.  This  island, 
however,  derived  but  little  advantage  from  the  change 
which  then  look  place.  Eaoh  city,  being  left  to  its 
own  direction,  soon  became  a  prey  to  faction  and  civil 
broil,  which  ended  in  a  more  complete  slavery  under 
the  dominion  of  tyrants.  Towards  the  commence 
mem  of  the  war  between  the  Boeotians  and  Spartans, 
we  are  told  by  Diodorus  (IS,  80),  that  the  Eubceans 
manifested  a  desire  to  place  themselves  once  mote 
under  the  protection  of  Athens.  Another  party,  how- 
ever, having  declared  in  favour  of  the  Thebans,  a  civil 
war  ensued,  which  equally  exhausted  both  factions, 
and  forced  them  to  make  peace  (-16,  7).  By  the  abil- 
ity and  judgment  of  Timotheus,  the  Athenian  general, 
a  preponderance  of  opinion  was  decidedly  created  in 
favour  of  that  state  (Denwslh.,  de  Cor.,  p.  108. — 
JEsch.  conlr.  Ctes.,  p.  479. — MUford't  Greece,  vol. 
7,  p.  384),  which  continued  until  overthrown  by  the 
art*  and  machinations  of  Philip.  Phocion  was  em- 
powered by  the  Macedonian  government  to  take  all 
the  requisite  measures  for  restoring  tranquillity,  and 
be  obtained  some  important  successes  over  the  Eubce- 
an forces ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  much  advan- 
tage was  ultimately  derived  from  his  victory.  After 
tins  period  Eubcea  became  attached  to  the  Macedonian 
interests,  until  it  waa  once  more  restored  to  freedom 
by  the  Romans,  who  wrested  it  from  Philip,  the  son  of 
Demetrius.  (Lit.,  34,  61.) — This  island,  according 
to  Strabo  (444),  extends  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  along 
the  coast  of  Locris,  Baeotia,  and  Attica,  a  distance  of 
about  one  thousand  two  hundred  stadia ;  its  greatest 
breadth  nowhere  exceeds  one  hundred  and  fifty  stadia. 
(Compare  Scylaz,  p.  S3.)  11  Tern  from  the  coast  of 
Baeotia,"  says  Pliny,  "  it  is  separated  by  the  Euripus, 
the  breadth  of  which  is  so  insignificant  as  to  allow  a 
bridge  to  be  thrown  across.  Of  its  two  southern  prom- 
ontories, Gerautus  looks  towards  Attica,  Caphareus 
towards  tne  Hellespont ;  Centeum  fronts  the  north.  In 
breadth  this  island  never  exceeds  twenty  miles,  but  it 
is  nowhere  less  than  two.  Reaching  from  Attica  to 
Thessaly,  it  extends  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
in  length.  Its  circuit  ia  throe  hundred  and  sixty -five. 
On  the  aide  of  Caphareus  it  is  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  from  the  Hellespont." — The  abundance  and 
fertility  of  this  extensive  island  in  ancient  times  are 
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sufficiently  attested  by  Herodotus,  who  compares  it 
with  Cyprus  (5,  31),  and  also  by  Thucydides  (7,  28, 
and  8,  96).  Its  opulence  ia  also  apparent  from  the 
designation  and  value  affixed  to  the  talent,  so  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  classic  writers  under  the  name  of  Eu- 
boicum.  From  Strabo  we  learn  that  it  was  subject  to 
frequent  earthquakes,  which  be  ascribes  to  the  subter- 
ranean cavities  with  which  the  whole  island  abounds 
(447).  The  modern  name  of  Euboea  is  litgroponl, 
formed,  by  a  series  of  corruptions,  from  the  word  Eu- 
ripus, which  designated  the  narrow  channel  separating 
the  island  from  the  Boeotian  coast.  ( Cramer'*  An- 
cient Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  121,  ttqq.) 

EoboIcus,  belonging  to  Eulxea.  The  epithet  is  also 
applied  to  Cumse,  because  that  city  was- built  by  a  col- 
ony from  Chalcia,  a  town  of  Euboea.  (Ovid,  Fast., 
4,  S67.-<- Virg.,  jfi*.,  6,  8;  9,  710.) 

EubolIdes,  a  native  of  Miletus,  and  successor  of 
Euclid  in  the  Megaric  school.  He  was  a  strong  op- 
ponent of  Aristotle,  and  seized  every  opportunity  of 
censuring  his  writings  and  calumniating  his  chancier. 
He  introduced  new  subtleties  into  the  art  of  disputa- 
tion, several  of  which,  though  often  mentioned  as  proof 
of  groat  ingenuity,  deserve  only  to  be  remembered  si 
examples  of  egregious  trifling.  Of  these  sophistical 
modes  of  reasoning,  called  by  Aristotle  Eristic  syllo- 
gisms, a  few  examples  may  suffice.  1.  Of  the  sopb- 
ism,  called  from  the  example,  The  Lying :  if,  when 
you  apeak  the  truth,  you  say,  you  lie,  you  lie:  but  yon 
say  you  lie  when  you  speak  the  truth ;  therefore,  in 
speaking  the  truth,  you  lie.  8.  The  Occult.  Do  yoo 
know  your  father?  Yea.  Do  you  know  this  man 
who  is  veiled  1  No.  Then  you  do  not  know  your 
father,  for  it  is  your  father  who.  ia  veiled.  3.  Eltttn. 
Electra,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  knew  ber  brother 
and  did  not  know  him:  she  knew  Orestes  to  be  ber 
brother,  but  she  did  not  know  that  person  to  be  ha 
brother  who  waa  convereingwilh  her.  4.  Sorties.  It 
one  grain  a  heap !  No.  Two  grains!  No.  Three 
grains  1  No.  Go  on,  adding  one  by  one ;  and  if  one 
grain  be  not  a  heap,  it  wili  be  impossible  to  say  what 
number  of  grains  make  a  heap.  6.  The  Horned.  Yon 
have  what  you  have  not  lost ;  you  have  not  lost  boras; 
therefore  you  have  horns. — In  such  high  repute  wen 
these  silly  inventions  for  perplexing  plain  truth,  that 
ChrysipptM  wrote  six  books  on  the  rust  of  these  sopk- 
isms ;  and  Philetas,  a  Coan,  died  of  a  consumption, 
which  he  contracted  by  the  close  study  which  he  be- 
stowed upon  it  (Diog.  Latrt.,  7,  if  196—  Enjutft 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  199). 

Eu bulbs,  a  comic  poet  of  Athena,  born  in  the  bor 
ough  of  Atarnea.  He  exhibited  about  B.C.  375.  En- 
bums,  from  his  date,  stood  on  the  debateable  ground 
between  the  first  and  second  species  of  comedy ;  i»4 
to  judge  from  the  fragments  in  Atheiusus,  who  quotes 
more  than  fifty  of  his  comedies  by  name,  he  most  ban 
written  plays  of  both  sorts.  He  composed,  in  all,  1M 
comedies.  {Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p.  1 19,  4th  d) 

Euchib,  I.  a  painter,  related,  as  is  said,  to  Ditdiliu, 
and  who,  according  to  Theophraatue  (ap.  Pun.,  7, 56), 
introduced  painting  into  Greece.  The  name,  in  truth, 
however,  ia  merely  a  figurative  one  for  a  skilful  artist 
generally.  (Efcno,  "  skilful,"  "  dexterous  "}- H.  A 
modeller,  styled  also  Euchirua  (Pavsan.,  6,  4,  2),  and 
one  of  the  most  ancient  He  and  Engrammus  are 
said  to  have  accompanied  Demaratus  in  his  flight  from 
Corinth  to  Etroria.  (Plin.,  35,  18,  43.)  Here  again 
both  names  are  figurative. — III.  An  Athenian  sculptor. 
He  made  a  Statue  of  Mercury,  which  was  placed  it 
Phenea.  (Pausanuu,  8,  14,  7.)  Pliny  (34,  8.  19) 
places  him  among  those  artiste  who  excelled  in  form- 
ing brazen  statues  of  combatants  at  the  public  games, 
armed  men,  huntsmen,  &c.  On  this  account,  Thiersch 
correctly '  infers  that  he  flourished  in  a  later  age 
(Epoch.  1 1,  Adnot.,  p.  33.) 

EucLtnxs,  I.  a  native  of  Megan,  founder  of  the  Mi. 
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gene  or  Eristic  sect.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a 
subtle  and  penetrating  genius,  bo  early  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  philosophy.  The  writings  of  Par- 
menides  first  taught  him  the  art  of  disputation.  Hear- 
ing of  the  fame  of  Socrates,  Euclid  determined  to  at- 
tend opon  his  insi  notions,  and  for  this  purpose  remo- 
Ted  from  Meg».-st  j  Athens.  Here  he  long  remained  a 
constant  hearer  snd  zealous  disciple  of  the  moral  phi- 
losopher. And  when,  in  consequence  of  the  enmity 
which  subsisted  between  the  Athenians  and  Megere- 
ans,  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  former,  that  any  inhab- 
itant of  Megan  who  should  be  seen  in  Athens  should 
forfeit  his  life,  he  frequently  came  to  Athens  by  night, 
from  the  distance  of  about  twenty  miles,  concealed  in 
a  long  female  cloak  and  veil,  to  visit  his  master.  (Aul. 
Gell ,  6,  10.)  Not  finding  his  natural  propensity  to 
disputation  sufficiently  gratified  in  the  tranquil  method 
of  philosophizing  adopted  by  Socrates,  he  frequently 
engaged  in  the  business  and  disputes  of  the  civil 
courts.  Socrates,  who  despised  forensic  contests,  ex- 
pressed some  dissatisfaction  with  his  pupil  for  indul- 
ging a  fondness  for  controversy.  (Diog.  Laert.,i,'M.) 
This  circumstance  probably  proved  the  occasion  of  a 
separation  between  Euclid  and  his  master ;  for  we  find 
him,  after  this  time,  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  Megara 
(Diog.  Laert.,3,  6),  in  which  his  chief  employment  was 
to  teach  the  art  of  disputation.  Debates  wore  con- 
ducted with  so  much  vehemence  among  his  pupils,  thst 
Timon  said  of  Euclid,  that  he  had  carried  the  madness 
of  contention  from  Athens  to  Megara.  (Diog.  Laert., 
6, 24.)  That  be  was,  however,  cspable  of  commanding 
his  temper,  appears  from  his  reply  to  his  brother,  who, 
in  a  quarrel,  had  said.  "  Let  me  perish  if  I  be  not  re- 
venged on  you :"  "  and  let  me  perish,"  returned  Euclid, 
"  if  I  do  not  subdue  your  resentment  by  forbearance, 
and  make  you  love  me  as  much"  as  ever." — In  dispu- 
tation, Euclid  was  averse  to  the  analogical  method  of 
reasoning,  and  judged  that  legitimate  argumentation 
consists  in  deducing  fsir  conclusions  from  acknowledg- 
ed premises.  He  held  that  there  is  one  supreme 
good,  which  be  called  by  the  different  names  of  Intel- 
ligence, Providence,  God ;  and  that  evil,  considered  as 
an  opposite  principle  to  the  sovereign  good,  baa  no  ex- 
istence. The  supreme  good,  according  to  Cicero,  he 
defined  to  be,  that  which  is  always  the  same.  In  this 
doctrine,  in  which  he  followed  the  subtlety  of  Parmen- 
ides  rather  than  the  simplicity  of  Socrates,  he  seems  to 
hsve  considered  good  abstractedly  as  residing  in  the 
Deity  ;  and  to  have  maintained,  that  all  things  which 
exist  are  good  by  their  participation  of  the  first  good, 
and,  consequently,  that  there  is,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
no  real  evil. — It  ia  said,  that  when  Euclid  was  asked 
bis  opinion  concerning  the  gods,  he  replied,  "  I  know 
nothing  more  of  them  than  this,  that  tbey  hate  inquis- 
itive persons."  If  this  apophthegm  be  justly  ascribed  to 
Euclid,  it  may  serve  to  prove,  either  that  he  had  learn- 
ed, from  the  precepts  of  Socrates,  to  think  soberly  and 
respectfully  concerning  the  Divine  Nature,  or  that  the 
fate  of  that  good  man  had  taught  him  caution  in  de- 
claring his  opinions.  (Enfield's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, vol.  1,  p.  198,  teqq.)— II.  A  celebrated  mathe- 
matician of  Alexandres,  considered  by  some  to  have 
been  a  native  of  that  city,  though  the  more  received 
opinion  makes  the  place  of  his  birth  to  have  been  un- 
known. He  flourished  B.C.  380,  in  the  reign  of  Ptol- 
emy Lagus,  and  was  professor  of  mathematics  in  the 
capital  of  Egypt.  His  scholars  were  numerous,  and 
among  them  was  Ptolemy  himself.  It  is  related,  that 
the  monarch  having  inquired  of  Euclid  if  there  was 
not  some  mode  of  teaming  mathematics  less  barbarous, 
and  requiring  less  attention  than  the  ordinary  one,  Eu- 
clid, though  otherwise  of  sn  amiable  character,  dryly 
answered,  that  there  was  "  no  royal  road  to  geometry." 
It  is  to  this  little  incident  that  nearly  all  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  particulars  of  his  life  is  limited.  Euclid 
was  the  first,  in  fact,  who  established  a  mathematical 


school  at  Alexandres,  and  it  existed  and  maintained  its 
reputation  till  the  Mohammedan  conquest  of  Egypt. 
Many  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  pure  mathe- 
matics had  been  discovered  by  Thales,  Pythagoras, 
and  other  predecessors  of  Euclid ;  but  to  him  is  due  the 
merit  of  having  given  a  systematic  form  to  the  science, 
especially  thst  part  of  it  which  relates  to  geometry. 
He  likewise  studied  the  cognate  sciences  of  Astronomy 
and  Optics ;  and,  according  to  Proclus,  he  was  the  au- 
thor of  "  Elements,"  "  Data,"  '"  An  introduction  to 
Harmony,"  "  Phenomena,"  "  Optica,"  •'  Catoptrics," 
a  treatise  "  On  the  division  of  Surfaces,"  "  Porisms," 
Ate.  His  most  valuable  work,  "  The  Elements  of  Ge- 
ometry," has  been  repeatedly  published.  All  his  works 
extant  were  publiahed  at  Oxford,  1703,  folio,  by  the 
Savilian  professor  of  astronomy,  David  Gregory.  The 
edition  of  Peyrard,  however,  is  entitled  to  the  praise  of 
being  the  best.  It  appeared  at  Paris  in  1814  and 
some  of  the  following  years,  in  3  vols.  4to  This  edi- 
tion is  accompsnied  with  a  doubleJaanslation,  one  in 
Latin  and  the  other  in  French.  M^r^rard  conaulted 
a  manuscript  of  the  latter  part  of  the  ninth  century, 
which  had  belonged  to  the  Vatican  library,  and  was  at 
that  time  in  the  French  capital.  By  the  aid  of  this  be 
was  enabled  to  fill  varions  lacuna,  and  to  re-establish 
various  passages  which  had  been  altered  in  all  the  other 
manuscripts,  and  in  all  the  editions  anterior  to  his  own. 
Hence  Peyrard  is  the  only  one  that  has  given  a  Com- 
plete text  of  the  "  Elements"  and  '•  Data ;"  for  the 
"  Phenomena,"  and  the  other  works  of  Euclid,  are  re- 
jected by  him  as  spurious. — For  some  remarks  on  Eu- 
clid, consult  Delambre,  Hitt.  de  VAstron:  Ancicn.,  voL 
1,  p.  49,  seqq.,  and  the  preface  to  Peyrard's  edition. 

EodabTdas,  I.  a  son  of  Archidamua  IV.,  brother  to 
Agis  IV  He  succeeded  to  the  Spartan  throne,  after 
his  brother's  death,  B.C.  330.  (Pantan.,  3,  10.) — II. 
A  son  of  Archidamua,  king  of  Sparta,  who  succeeded 
B.C.  888. 

EodocIa,  I.  a  Roman  empress,  wife  to  Theodosius 
the  Younger.  Her  original  name  was  Athenais,  and 
ahe  was  the  dsughter  of  LeoAtius,  an  Athenian  philos- 
opher ;  but  on  her  marriage  she  embraced  Christiani- 
ty, and  received  the  baptismal  name  of  Eudocia.  She 
was  a  female  of  beauty  and  talent.  She  put  into  verse 
several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  wrote  sev- 
eral paraphrases  on  some  of  the  Jewish  prophets,  but 
became  suspected  by  her  husband  of  conjugal  infideli- 
ty, and,  being  degraded,  was  allowed  to  seek  a  refuge 
in  the  Holy  Land.  Here  she  devoted  herself  to  reli- 
gious studies,  bot  the  jealousy  of  her  suspicious  hus- 
band still  pursued  her ;  snd  having  learned  that  two 

griests,  whom  she  had  chosen  as  the  companions  of 
er  exile,  were  accustomed  to  pay  her  frequent  visits, 
and  were  loaded  by  her  with  presents,  Theodosius  sent 
Saturemus,  one  of  the  officers  of  his  court,  to  Jerusa- 
lem, who  put  to  death  the  two  priests  without  even  ths 
formality  of  a  trial.  Irritated  at  this  new  insult,  Eudc- 
cia  caused  Saturninus  to  be  slain,  a  deed  more  likely 
to  darken  than  avenge  her  innocence.  The  emperor 
contented  himself  with  depriving  her  of  all  the  badges 
of  her  rank,  and  reducing  her  to  the  condition  of  a  pri- 
vate individual.  She  lived  twenty  years  after  this 
event,  in  the  bitterest  penitence,  endeavouring  to  ef- 
face, by  acta  of  piety,  the  crime  which  outraged  honour 
had  led  her  to  commit.  She  died  at  the  age  of  87 
years.  (Le  Beau,  Hist,  da  Bos-Empire,  vol.  7,  p.  149.) 
The  principal  work,  ascribed  by  some  to  Eudocia,  is 
Homerocentra  ('OfinpoKevrpa).  or  a  life  of  our  Saviour, 
in  2143  hexameters,  formed  from  verses  and  hernia- 
thics  selected  out  of  the  poems  of  Homer.  Others, 
however,  make  Pclagius,  sumamed  Patricius,  who 
lived  in  the  fifth  century,  its  author.  From  a  passage 
of  Zonaras  (Annul ,  vol.  3,  p.  87).  a  clew  may  be  ob- 
tained for  solving  this  difficulty.  Pelagius  would  seen, 
to  hsve  commenced  the  work  in  question,  and  Eudo- 
cia to  have  finished  it.    This  princess  has  left,  also,  a 
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poem  on  the  martyrdom  of  Cyprian.  Thfe  beat  edition 
of  ihe  iiomeroccntra  is  that  of  Teucher,  Lift.,  1798, 
8vo. — II.  The  Younger,  daughter  of  the  preceding  and 
of  Theodoaiuc  II.,  married  Valenlinian  III.  After  the 
assassination  of  her  husband  by  Petroniua  Maximus, 
she  was  obliged  to  marry  the  usurper.  Eudocia,  out 
of  indignation  and  revenge,  called  in  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals,  who  came  to  Italy,  plundered  Rome,  snd 
carried  Eudocia  with  him  to  Africa.  Some  years  af- 
terward she  was  sent  back  to- Constantinople,  where 
she  died,  A.D.  463.— III.  The  widow  of  Constantino 
Ducaa,  married  Romanus  Diogenes,  an  officer  of  dis- 
tinction, A.D.  1068,  and  associated  him  with  her  on 
the  throne.  Three  years- after,  Michael,  her  son,  by 
means  of  a  revolt,  was  proclaimed  emperor,  and  caused 
his  mother  to  be  shut  up  in  a  convent,  where  she  spent 
the  rest  of  her  life.  She  left  a  treatise  on  the  geneal- 
ogies of  the  gods  and  heroes,  which  displays  an  ex- 
pensive acquaintance  with  the  subject.  It  is  printed 
in  Villoison's  Aneedota  Grata,  Venet.,  1781,  8  vols. 
4to.  * 

Ebdoxos,  I.  a  celebrated  astronomer  and  geometri- 
cian, bom  at  Cnidua,  who  flourished  about  370  B.C. 
He  studied  geometry  under  Archytss,  and  afterward, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  went  to  Egypt,  and  was  in- 
troduced to  the  notice  of  Nectanebis  II.,  snd  by  him  to 
the  Egyptian  priests.  He  is  highly  celebrated  for  his 
skill  in  astronomy  by  the  ancients,  though  none  of  his 
writings  on  this  or  any  other  branch  of  science  are  ex- 
tant. The  honour  of  bringing  the  celestial  aphere  and 
the  regular  astronomy  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  belongs 
to  him.  After  his  return  from  Egypt,  he  taught  astron- 
omy and  philosophy  with  great  applause  at  Cyzicus, 
snd  afterward  removed  to  Athens,  where  be  opened  a 
school,  and  was  in  such  high  repute  as  to  be  consulted 
on  subjects  of  policy  as  well  as  science  by  deputies 
from  all  parte  of  Greece.  Eudoxus  is  said,  in  fact,  to 
have  supported  his  school  with  so  much  reputation  aa  to 
have  excited  the  envy  of  even  Plato  himself.  Proclus 
informs  us,  that  Euclid  very  liberally  borrowed  from 
the  elements  of  geometry  composed  by  Eudoxus.  Ci- 
cero calls  him  the  greatest  astronomer  that  ever  lived  ; 
and  we  learn  from  Petroniua,  that  he  retired  to  the  top 
of  a  very  high  mountain,  that  he  might  observe  the  ce- 
lestial phenomena  with  more  convenience  than  he 
could  on  a  plain  or  in  a  crowded  city.  Strabo  says, 
that  the  observatory  of  Eudoxus  waa  at  Cnidus.  Vi- 
truvius  describes  a  sundial  constructed  by  him.  (Diog. 
Laert..  8,  86,  teqq.—Cic.,  de  Div.,  3,  W.—Petron., 
Arb.,  88,  i.—Strab.,  119.— Vitrue.,  9,  9.)  He  died 
B.C.  352.  His  works  are  lost,  but  they  served  aa  ma- 
terials to  Aratoa  for  the  comiasition  of  his  poem  enti- 
tled the  Phenomena.  (SchbU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3, 
p.  8.) — II.  A  native  of  Cyzicus,  sent  by  Ptolemy  VII., 
Euergetes,  on  a  voyage  to  India,  and,  some  years  af- 
ter, on  a  second  voyage  by  Cleopatra,  widow  of  that 
prince.  It  appears  that  he  subsequently  attempted  the 
circumnavigation  of  Africa.  (For  an  account  of  his 
movements,  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Africa, 
page  79,  col.  3.) 

Eubhbkus.    Vid.  Euhemerus. 

Evenus,  I.  a  name  common  to  several  epigrammatic 
poets,  for  some  account  of  whom,  consult  Jacob t.  Co- 
in!.  Poet.  Epig. — Anthol.  Grate.,  vol.  13,  p.  893. — 
II.  A  river  of  JStolia,  rising,  as  Strabo  (451)  reports, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bomienses,  who  occupied  the 
northeast  extremity  of  -Etolia.  Ptolemy  says  (p.  87) 
that  it  flowed  from  Mount  Callidromus,  meaning  the 
chain  of  (Eta ;  which  is  sufficiently  correct.  Dicsar- 
chus,  with  less  truth,  affirms  that  it  rises  in  Mount 
Pindus..  (Stat.,  Grac.,  v.  61.)  According  to  Strabo, 
it  docs  not  flow  at  first  through  the  ancient  Curetis, 
which  is  the  district  of  Pleuron,  but  more  to  the  east, 
by  Chalcis  and  Calydon,  after  which  it  turns  to  the 
west,  towards  the  plains  in  which  the  ancient  Pleuron 
was  situated ;  and  finally,  proceeding  in  a  southerly 
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direction,  falls  into  the  sea.  Its  more  ancient  name 
waa  Lyconnas.  (Strabo,  I.  e. — Compare  Apolialma 
1,  7,  8.)  The  Evcnus  ia  rendered  celebrated  in  (able) 
from  the  story  of  Nessus,  who  wss  slain  here  by  Her- 
cules for  offering  violence  to  Deianira.  The  modem 
name  of  the  river  is  the  Fidari.  Near  its  mouth  stood 
Mutoimght.  (Cramer' t  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  76.) 

Eoeaei-r*,  a  people  of  Upper  Asia,  whose  on 
name  was  Arisspas.  The  Greeks  called  them  Euet- 
gets,  or  bentfactort,  translating  the  Persian  appella- 
tion which  waa  added  to  their  name,  and  which  Fran- 
shemius  suspects,  from  Herodotus  (8,  85),  to  hire 
been  Oratangee.  This  title  they  are  said  to  hue  re- 
ceived in  return  for  succours  afforded  to  the  army  of 
Cyrus,  when  it  was  suffering,  in  these  regions,  hoo 
cold  and  hunger.  (Curt.,  7,  3.)  They  dwell  sett 
the  river  Etymander,  the  modern  Mmdmcnd  (Anus, 
Exp.  Alex.,  4,  6, 18),  between  Drangiana  and  Aracho- 
aia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modem  cky  of  Denaif, 
in  whose  name  traces  of  the  ancient  one  appear.  (Goo- 
pare  Schnieder,  ad  Curt.,  I.  e.) 
'  EocaecTEs,  a  surname,  signifying  benefactor,  given 
to  Ptolemy  III.  and  IV.  of  Egypt,  aa  also  to  tone 
lungs  of  Syria,  Pontus,  dec. 

Eooanei,  an  ancient  nation  of  Italy,  said  to  bite 
once  occupied  all  tha  tonntry  to  which  the  Vencti, 
its  subsequent  possessors,  communicated  the  name 
of  Venetia.  (its.,  1,  1.)  Driven  from  their  ancient 
abodes,  they  appear  to  have  retired  across  the  Aiigt 
(Athesis),  and  te  have  settled  on  the  shores  of  tie 
lakes  Benacus  and  Isaeus,  and  in  the  adjacent  ulleyi 
Pliny  (5,  30)  says,  on  the  authority  of  Cato,  that  they 
held  at  one  time  thirty-four  towns :  these  were  admit- 
ted to  the  rights  of  Latin  cities  under  Augustus.  (Cra- 
mer't  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  74.) 

Eugenics,  I.  a  general  woo  opposed  Dioclcsun, 
A.D.  390 ;  but  was  slain  the  very  same  day  at  the 
gates  of  Antioch,  while  attempting  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  city.  —  II.  A  usurper  in  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  of  Gallic  extraction,  AD.  391. 
He  waa  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death, 
after  having  held  power  for  two  years.  (Zona.,  4, 
64,  teqq.) 

Euhembkub,  a  native  of  Messene,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  though,  according  to  Brocker  snd  others,  be 
was  of  the  island  of  Sicily.  Being  sent  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery  by  Casaander,  king  of  Macedon,  he  came, 
as  be  himself  stated,  to  an  island  called  Panchaia,  in 
the  capital  of  which,  Panara,  he  found  a  temple  of  the 
Triphylian  Jupiter,  where  stood  a  column  inscribed 
with  a  register  of  the  births  and  deaths-  of  man;  of  the 
gods.  Among  these  he  specified  Uranus,  his  torn 
Pan  and  Saturn,  and  his  daughters  Rhea  and  Cert" : 
as  also  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Neptune,  who  were  the  off- 
spring of  Saturn.  Accordingly,  the  design  of  Eobc- 
merus  was  to  show,  by  investigating  their  actions,  snd 
recording  the  places  of  their  births  and  burials,  that 
the  mythological  deities  were  more  mortal  men,  raised 
to  the  rank  of  gods  on  account  of  the  benefits  which 
tbey  had  conferred  upon  mankind.  Ennius  translated 
this  celebrated  work  of  Euhemerus,  which  was  entitled 
'lepa  'Avaypa+q.  The  translation,  as  well  as  the  ori- 
ginal work,  excepting  some  fragments,  is  lost;  but 
many  particulars  concerning  Euhemerus,  and  the  ob- 
ject of  his  history,  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of 
Diodorus  Siculus,  preserved  by  Eusebius.  Some  frag- 
ments have  also  been  saved  by  St.  Augustine;  aid 
long  quotations  have  been  made  by  Lactantius,  in 
his  treatise  "Be  Paha  Religione."  This  work  waa 
a  covert  attack  on  the  established  religion  of  the 
Greeks.  Plutarch,  who  was  associated  with  the  priest- 
hood, and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  support  of  the 
popular  creed,  maintained  that  the  whole  work  of 
Euhemerus,  with  the  voyage  to  Panchaia,  was  an  im- 
pudent fiction ;  and,  in  particular,  it  was  urged,  tha' 
no  one  except  Euhemerus  had  ever  seen  or  heard  "< 
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the  land  of  Panchaia  (De  It.  et  Os.) :  that  the  Pan- 
dun*  teiluM  had  been  described  in  i  flowery  and  poet- 
ical style,  both  by  Diodorus  Sicnlus  and  Virgil  (Georg., 
t,  139),  bat  not  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  determine  its 
geographical  position.  The  truth  of  the  relation  con- 
tained in  the  work  of  Euhemerus  has  been  vindicated 
by  modem  writers,  who  have  attempted  to  prove  that 
Panchaia  waa  an  island  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  Eu- 
hemenrs  had  actually  visited  in  the  course  of  his  voy- 
age. (Mem.  de  VAcad.  its  Inscrip.,  vol.  16.)  But 
whether  Euhemerus  merely  recorded  what  he  had  seen, 
or  whether  the  whole  book  was  not  -rather  a  device 
and  contrivance  of  his  own,  it  seems  highly  probable 
that  the  translation  of  Ennius  gave  rise  to  the  belief 
of  many  Roman  philosophers,  who  maintained  or  in- 
sinuated their  conviction  of  the  mortality  of  the  gods, 
and  whose  writings  have  been  so  frequently  appealed 
to  by  Fanner,  in  his  able  disquisition  en  the  preva- 
lence of  the  Worship  of  Human  Spirits.  (Dunlop's 
Roman  LUeraturt,  vol.  I,  p.  133.) 

Eotus,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  given  him,  according 
to  the  poets,  by  Jupiter,  whom  be  waa  aiding  in  the 
contest  with  the  giants.  Jupiter  waa  so  delighted 
with  his  valour,  that  he  called  out  to  him,  ei  vie, 
"  Well  done,  oh  son  V  Others  suppose  it  to  have  ori- 
ginated  from  a  cry  of  the  Bacchantes,'  E6of.  (Horat., 
Od.,  1,18,9;  «,  11,  17.) 

Eol«os  or  Choispcs,  a  river  of  Persia,  flowing 
near  the  city  of  Susa.  The  kings  of  Persia,  according 
to  Herodotus  (1, 1S8),  drank  of  no  other ;  and,  wher- 
ever they  went,  they  were  attended  by  a  number  of 
four-wheeled  carriages,  drawn  by  moles,  in  which  the 
water  of  this  river,  being  first  boiled,  was  deposited  in 
vessels  of  silver.  iElian  relates  (V.  H.,  IS,  40),  that 
Xerxes,  during  his  march  into  Greece,  came  to  a  des- 
ert place,  and  was  exceedingly-  thirsty  ;  his  attendants 
with  his  baggage  were  at  some  distance,  and  procla- 
mation was  made,  that  whosoever  had -any  of  the  water 
of  the  Choaspes  should  produce  it  for  the  use  of  the 
king.  One  person  was  found  who  possessed  a  small 
quantity,  but  it  was  quite  putrid.  Xerxos,  however, 
drank  it,  and  considered  the  person  who  supplied  it  aa 
his  friend  and  benefactor,  since  he  mint  otherwise 
have  perished  with  thirst. — Wahl  (Alien,  p.  786)  de- 
rives the  name  Choaspes  from  the  Persian  Khooh  atp, 
l  e.,  "strength  of  the  mountain,"  "  mountain-power," 
and  considered  it  as  applicable  te  all  mountain-streams. 
The  appellation  of  Euketis,  in  Scripture  UUd  (Daniel, 
8,  2).  is  deduced  by  the  same  writer  from  the  Pehtvi 
At  halaik,  i.  e.,  "  clear,  pure  water."  D'Anville  sup- 
poses the  Choaspes  to  be  the  modern  Karoon;  but  it 
is  more  probably  the  Abzal,  which  flows  by  the  ruins 
which  both  Major  Rennel  and  Mr.  Kinneir  have  deter- 
mined to  be  those  of  Susa. 

Etmjtos,  son  of  Ctesius,  king  of  Syros.  He  was 
carried  off  when  quite  young  by  Phoenician  pirates,  and 
sold  to  Laertes,  father  of  Ulysses,  who  brought  him  up 
carefully,  and  found  in  him  a  faithful  follower  and  friend. 
Euimeus  acted  as  the  steward  of  Ulysses,  and  recog- 
nised bis  master,  on  the  return  of  the  latter,  though  af- 
ter an  absence  of  many  years.    (Od.,  14,  5,  seqq  ) 

Eomilcs,  I.  a  son  of  Admetus,  king  of  Phere  in 
Tbessaly,  by  Alcestis,  daughter  of  PeTias,  and  who 
married  Iphthime  the  sister  of  Penelope.  He  went  to 
the  Trojan  war,  and  had  the  fleetest  horses  in  the 
Grecian  army.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  funer- 
al games  of  Patroclus.  (II.,  3,  714—  Hi.,  763,  seqq.) 
— II.  Son  of  Amphilytus,  and  one  of  the  Corinthian 
line  termed  Bacchiads.  He  was  the  sulbor  of  a  his- 
tory of  Corinth  in  heroic  verse.  (Pausan.,  2.  1.) 
Eumelus  joined  Archias  when  the  latter  went  to  found 
Syracuse.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  lib.  1,  p.  398.)  Eu- 
tchios  makes  him  to  have  flourished  in  the  third  Olym- 
piad.   (Lurcher,  Chrtm.  Herod.,  vol  7,  p.  448,  515.) 

Eduexxs,  I.  a  native  of  Cardia,  a  town  of  the  Thra- 
ri  in  Chersonese,  and,  though  of  humble  birth,  yet  an 


important  actor  in  the  troubled  times  which  followed  ' 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Being  early  taken 
into  toe  service  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  he  served  him 
for  seven,  snd  Alexander  for  thirteen  years,  in  the  con- 
fidential office  of  secretary.  He  also  displayed  great 
talent  for  military  affairs  through  the  Persian  cam- 
paigns, and  was  one  of  Alexander's  favourite  and  most 
esteemed  officers.  After  Alexander's  death,  in  the 
general  division  of  his  conquests,  Cappadocia,  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  as  far  east  as  Trape- 
zes, fell  to  Eumenes'  share.  This  was  an  expectancy 
rather  than  a  provision,  for  the  Macedonian  army  had 
passed  south  of  these  countries  in  the  march  to  Per- 
sia, and  aa  yet  they  were  unsubdued.  Perdiccaa,  ' 
however,  took  arms  to  establish  Eumenes  in  his  new 

Government,  and  did  so  at  the  expense  of  a  single  bat- 
e.  To  Perdiccaa  as  regent,  and,  after  his  death,  to 
the  royal  family  of  Macedon,  Eumenes  wss  a  faithful 
ally  through  good  and  evil ;  indeed,  he  is  the  only  one 
of  Alexanders  officers  in  whose  conduct  any  appear- 
ance of  gratitude  or  disinterestedness  can  be  traced. 
When  war  broke  out  between  Ptolemy  and  Perdiccaa, 
B.C.  321,  he  waa  appointed  by  the  latter  to  the  chief 
command  in  Asia  Minor,  between  Mount  Taurus  and 
the  Hellespont  (Corn.  Nap.,  Vit.  Eum  ),  to  resist  the 
expected  invasion  of  Antipater  and  Craterus.  The 
letter  he  defeated;  but  the  death  of  Perdiccaa  in 
Egypt  threw  the  balance  of  power  into  Antipater's 
bands,  who  made  a  new  allotment  of  the  provinces,  in 
which  Eumenes  waa  omitted,  and  Cappadocia  given  to 
another.  The  task  of  reducing  him  waa  assigned  to 
Antigonus,  about  B.C.  330.  The  rest  of  his  life  was 
spent  in  open  hostility  to,  or  doubtful  alliance  with, 
Antigonus,  by  whom  he  was  at  last  put  to  death,  hav- 
ing been  delivered  up  to  the  latter  by  a  portion  of  his 
own  army.  Eumenes  was  an  admirable  partisan  sol- 
dier, brave,  fall  of  resources,  and  of  unbroken  spirit. 
We  have  his  life  written  by  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 
Nepos.  (Consult  Droysen,  Geschichle  der  Nachfolger 
Alexander;  Hami.,,  1836.)  Those  parts  of  Diodorus 
Siculua  (lib.  18)  which  relate  to  him,  and  Plutarch's 
Life,  will  be  read  with  pleasure  by  all  who  are  fond  of 
military  adventure.  (Eneycl.  Vs.  Knowl.,  vol.  10,  p 
68.) — II.  A  king  of  Pergamus,  the  first  of  his  name. 
He  succeeded  bis  uncle  Phileteros  on  the  throne, 
B.C.  263.  and  added  much  to  the  territory  which  he 
inherited  from  the  latter,  having  even  gained  a  victory, 
near  Sardis,  over  Antiochus,  son  of  Seleucus.  After 
a  reign  of  twenty-two  years,  he  was  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Attains,  whose  father  Attains  was  the  young- 
er brother  of  Phileteros.  The  death  of  Eumenes 
was  occasioned  by  his  intemperate  habits. — III.  The 
second  of  the  name,  waa  son  of  Attalua  I.  He  as- 
cended the  throne  on  his  father 'a  death,  which  took 
place  at  an  advanced  age,  after  a  prosperous  reign  of 
43  or  44  years.  The  new  sovereign  continuing  to 
tread  in  his  father's  steps,  and  adhering  to  his  policy, 
remained-  the  firm  friend  of  the  Romans  during  all 
their  wars  sgainst  Antigonus  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia, and  received  from  them,  in  recompense  of  his 
fidelity  and  valuable  assistance,  all  the  territory  con- 
quered from  Antiochus  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus. 
Prior  to  this  period  the  territory  of  Pergamus  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  gulfs  of  Elan  and  Adramyttium. 
Waylaid  by  the  hired  assassins  of  Perses,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, he  had  nearly  perished  at  Delphi  (Liv.,  42, 
14,  seqq.),  and  yet  be  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historian  as  subsequently  favouring  the  cause  of  the 
man  who  sought  to  destroy  him,  snd  of  having  thereby, 
incurred  the  ill-will  and  anger  of  the  Roman  people. 
(£r».,  44,  13. — /<*.,  46,  1,  stqq.)  With  that  arrogant 
nation  past  services  were  reckoned  as  nothing,  if  they 
were  not  accompanied  by  the  most  abject  and  slavish 
dependence.  The  King  of  Pergamus  employed  him- 
self, during  the  leisure  which  a  profound  peace  now 
afforded  him,  in  embellishing  bis  capital,  and  patroni- 
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$ing  the  arts  and  aciences.  The  moat  luting  monu- 
ment of  his  liberality  in.  this  respect  was  the  great  li- 
brary which  he  founded,  and  which  yielded  only  to 
that  of  Alexandrea  in  extent  and  value.  (Strab.,  624.) 
It  was  from  their  being  first  used  for  writing  in  this  li- 
brary, that  parchment  skins  were  called  "  Pergamena 
Charta."  ( Van.,  ap.  Plin.,  13, 11.)  Plutarch  informs 
ns,  that  thia  vast  collection,  which  consisted  of  no  less 
than  200,000  volumes,  was  given  by  Antony  to  Cleopa- 
tra. (  Vit.  Anton.,  c.  25. )  Eumenes  reigned  49  years, 
leaving  an  infant  son,  under  the  care  of  bis  brother  At- 
talus,  who  administered  affairs  as  regent  for  21  years, 
with  great  success  and  renown.    (Vid.  Pergamus.) 

Eumknu,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  north  of  Pelta,  which 
probably  derived  its  name  from  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamus.   (Stepk.  Byz.,  t.  v.  Ei/iivcta.) 

Evmenidc*  (the  kind  goddesses),  a  name  given  to 
the  Erinnyea  or  Furies,  goddesses  whose  business  it 
waa  to  avenge  murder  upon  earth.  They  were  also  call- 
ed Semna  (IcuvaX)  or  "  venerated  goddesses."  The 
name  Eumenides  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
used  through  a  superstitious  motive.    (Vid.  Furias.) 

Eumbnidu,  a  festival  in  honour  of  the  Eumenides 
or  Furies.  It  was  observed  once  a  year  with  sacri- 
fices and  libations.  At  Athens  none  but  freebom  citi- 
zens were  allowed  to  participate  in  the  solemnity,  and 
of  these,  none  but  such  as  were  of  known  virtue  and 
integrity.  (Vid.  Eumenides.) 

EomolpId.*,  a  sacerdotal  family  or  house,  to  which 
the  priests  of  Cere*  at  Eleasis  belonged.  Tbey  claim- 
ed dosceut  from  the  mythic  Eumolpus.  The  Eumol- 
pidas  had  charge  of  the  mysteries  by  hereditary  right, 
and  to  this  same  sacerdotal  line  was  expressly  in- 
trusted the  celebration  of  iheThesmophoria.  ( Vid.  Eu- 
molpus, and  consult  Cremer,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  365, 
442.  482,  seqq.) 

Eumolpus,  aon  of  Neptune  and  Chione,  daughter 
of  Boreas  and  Orithyia.  Chione,  to  conceal  her  weak- 
ness, threw  the  babe  into  the  sea«  to  the  protection  of 
his  father.  Neptune  took  him  to  ^Ethiopia,  and  gave 
him  to  bis  daughter  Bentheaicyme  to  rear.  When 
Eumolpus  was  grown  up,  the  husband  of  Bentheaicy- 
me gave  him  one  of  his  two  daughters  in  marriage  ; 
but  Eumolpus,  attempting  to  offer  violence  to  the  sis- 
ter of  his  wife,  was  forced  to  fly.  He  came  with  his 
son  Ismarus  to  Tegyrius,  a  king  of  Thrace,  who  gave 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Ismarus.  But  Eumolpus, 
being  detected  plotting  against  Tegyrius,  was  once 
more  forced  to  fly,  and  came  to  Lleusis.  Ismarus 
dying,  Tegyrius  became  reconciled  to  Eumolpus,  who 
returned  to  Thrace,  and  succeeded  him  in  his  king- 
dom. War  breaking  out  between  the  Athenians  and 
Eleuainians,  the  latter  invoked  the  aid  of  their  former 
guest.  A  contest  ensued,  and,  according  to  the  ac- 
count given  by  Apollodorus  (3,  15,  4),  Eumolpus  fell 
in  battle  against  Erechtheus.  Pausanias,  however, 
states  (1,  38,  3),  that  there  fell  in  this  conflict,  on  the 
one  side  Erechtheue,  and  on  the  other  Immaradus,  son 
of  Eumolpus ;  and  that  the  war  was  ended  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms :  the  Eleusinians  were  to  acknowledge 
the  power  of  Athens,  but  were  to  retain  the  rites  of 
Ceres  and  Proserpina,  and  over  these  Eumolpus  and 
the  daughters  of  Ccleus,  king  of  Eleusis,  were  to  pre- 
side. Other  authorities,  however,  make  the  agree- 
ment to  have  been  as  follows  :  the  descendants  of  Eu- 
molpus were  to  enjoy  the  priestly  office  at  Eleusis, 
while  the  descendants  of  Erechtheus  were  to  occupy  the 
Attic  throne.  (Schol.  mscr.  Arislid.  ad  Panaihcn.,  p. 
J 18. — Creator,  Symbolik,  vol.  4,  p.  344,  not.) — Here 
we  find  a  physical  mvth  in  unison  with  an  historical 
legend.  It  was  a  tradition  in  Attica,  that  the  sacred 
family  of  the  Euraolpidae  belonged  to  the  mythic  Thra- 
cians,  whom  we  find  sometimes  on  Helicon,  some- 
times in  Thrace.  The  present  legend,  by  making 
Eumolpus  a  son  of  the  sea-god,  and  grandson  of  the 
north  wind,  and  giving  him  ason  named  Ismarus,  plain- 
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ly  intended  to  deduce  the  Eumolpidst  from  Tnracf 
while  the  name  Tegyrius  would  seem  to  point  to  Bceo- 
tis,  where  there  was  a  town  named  Tcgyra.  (Kagk- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  383.) 

EunapIos,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia.  He  flour- 
ished in  the  fourth  century,  and  was  a  kinsman  of  the 
sophist  Chrysanthus,  at  whose  request  he  wrote  the 
lives  of  the  philosophers  of  his  time.  The  work  has 
been  characterized  by  Brucker  as  a  mass  of  extravagant 
tales,  discovering  a  feeble  understanding,  and  an  ima- 
gination prone  to  superstition.  Besides  being  a  soph- 
ist, he  was  an  historian,  and  practised  physic.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Csssars  from  Claudius  II.  to 
Arcadiua  and  Honorius,  of  which  only  a  fragment  re- 
mains. The  lives  of  the  philosophers  was  published 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Junius,  Antv.,  1568,  and  bj 
Commelinua  in  1696. 

EupIto»,  a  surname  given  to  many  of  the  Asiatic 
princes,  particularly  to  Mithradates  VII.  of  Poutus, 
and  Antiochus  V.  of  Syria. 

Eupatobia,  I.  a  town  of  Pontus,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Lycus  and  Iris.  It  Waa  begun  by  Mithradates 
under  the  name  Eopatoria,  and  received  from  Pom- 
pey,  who  finished  it,  the  title  of  Msgnopolis.  (Stnb., 
566.)  Its  site  appears  to  correspond  with  that  of  the 
modern  Tckemkek.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3, 
p.  471.) — II.  A  town  in  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese,  on  the  Sinns  Carcinites.  It  was 
founded  by  one  of  the  generals  of  MUhradatee,  and  is 
supposed  to  answer  to  the  modem  Koslof  or  Goslm. 
(Mannert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  294.) 

Eophabs,  succeeded  Androcles  on  the  throne  of 
Messenia,  and  in  his  reign  the  first  Mewenian  war  be- 
gan.  He  died  B.C.  730.    (Pausan  ,  4,  6,  6.) 

Eoprorbos,.  a  Trojan,  son  of  Pantbous,  renowned 
for  his  valour ;  he  wounded  Patroclus,  and  was  killed 
by  Menelaus.  (II.,  17,  60.)  Pausanias  relates  (t, 
17)  that  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  near  Mycenat,  a  votire 
shield  was  shown,  said  to  be  that  of  Euphorias,  sue- 
pended  there  by  Menelaus.  Pythagoras,  who  main- 
tained the  transmigration  of  souls,  affirmed,  that,  in  the 
time  of  the  Trojan  war,  his  soul  had  animated  the 
body  of  Euphorbus ;  and  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
assertion,  he  is  said  to  have  gone  into  the  temple 
where  the  shield  was  hanging,  and  to  have  recognised 
and  taken  it  down.  Maximos  Tyriua  (28,  p.  288,  U. 
Dav.)  speaks  of  an  inscription  on  the  shield,  which 
proved  it  to  have  been  offered  by  Menelaus  to  Miner- 
va. Ovid  (Met.,  15,  160)  lays  the  scene  of  the  fable 
in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Argoa ;  while  Tenullian  lit 
Anima,  p.  216)  makes  the  shield  to  have  been  an 
offering  at  Delphi.  Diogenes  Laertius,  finally,  gives 
the  temple  of  Apollo  among  the  Brancbide,  near  the 
city  of  Miletus,  as  the  place  where  the  wonder  wa> 
worked  (8,  4,  seq.) 

EuphorIon,  I.  a  tragic  poet  of  Athens,  son  of  <f> 
chylus.  He  conquered  four  times  with  posthumous 
tragedies  of  his  father's  composition,  and  also  wrote 
several  dramas  himself.  One  of  his  victories  is  com- 
memorated in  the  argument  to  the  Medea  of  Eunpi- 
des,  where  we  are  told  that  Euphorion  was  first.  Soph- 
ocles second,  and  Euripides  third  with  the  Medea 
Olymp.  87,  2,  B.C.  431.  (Suid.  —  Theatre  of  tki 
Greeks,  p.  95,  4th  ed.)~  II.  An  epic  and  epigram- 
matic poet,  bom  at  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  B.C.  276.  and 
who  became  librarian  to  Antiochus  the  Great.  He 
wrote  various  poems,  entitled  "  Hesiod."  "  Alexan- 
der," "Alius,"  "  Apollodorus,"  &c.  His  "  Mopsopia" 
or  "  Miscellanies"  (Mo^airta  i)  droit ra)  was  a  collec- 
tion, in  five  books,  of  fables  and  histories  relative  >" 
Attica,  a  very  learned  work,  but  rivalling  in  obscurity 
the  Cassandra  of  Lycophron.  The  fifth  book  bore  the 
title  of"  Chiliad"  (X:X(of),  either  because  it  consisted 
of  a  .thousand  verses,  or  because  it  contained  the  an- 
cient oracles  that  referred  to  a  period  of  a  thousand 
years.    Perhaps,  however,  each  of  the  five  books  con 
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uned  a  thousand  verse*,  for  the  passage  of  Suidae  re- 
specting this  writer  ia  somewhat  obscure  and  defective, 
and  Eudoxia,  in  the  "  Garden  of  Violets,"  speaks  of 
t  fifth  Chiliad,  entitled  Ilepi  Xpt/o/uiv,  "  Of  Uncles." 
Quintilian  recommends  the  reading  of  tbiB  poet,  end 
Virgil  is  said  to  have  esteemed  hi*  productions  very 
highly.  A  passsge  in  the  tenth  Eclogue  (v.  60,  teqq.), 
and  a  remark  made  .by  Servius  (ad  Eclog.,  6,  72), 
hue  led  Heyoe  to  suppose,  that  C.  Cornelius  Gallua, 
the  friend  of  Virgil,  had  translated  Euphorion  into 
Latin  verse.  This  poet  was  one  of  the  favourite  au- 
thors of  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  one  of  those  whom  he 
imiuied,  and  whose  busts  he  placed  in  his  library. 
The  fragments  of  Euphorion  were  collected  and  pub- 
lished by  Meineke,  in  bis  work  "De  Euphorionit 
Chic,  viu  a  tcnptts,"  Gedani,  1833,  8vo.  (SchoU, 
Hat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  122.) 

EcpbUnor,  an  eminent  statuary  and  painter  of  Cor- 
inth. He  flourished  about  the  104th  Olympiad,  B.C. 
362.  Pliny  gives  sn  enumeration  of  bis  works.  (Plin., 
35, 8, 19.— Compare  Pautan.,  1, 3,  2,  and  the  remarks 
of  Futeli,  is  his  Lecture  on  Ancient  Painting,  p.  67.) 

EcmtiTis,  I.  a  native  of  Oreus  in  Eubcaa,  and  a 
disciple  of  Plato.  He  quitted  Athens  for  the  court  of 
Perdiccaa,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  whom  he  became 
a  favourite.  After  the  death  of  tin*  monarch  he  re- 
turned u>  his  country,  and  headed  a  party  against  Phil- 
ip, the  successor  of  Perdiccas  and  father  of  Alexander. 
Being  shut  up,  however,  within  the  walls  of  Oreus, 
he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  According  to  some, 
he  was  killed  by  order  of  Parmenio. — II.  A.  Stoic 
philosopher,  and  native  of  Alexandres,  who  flourished 
in  the  second  century.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  phi- 
losopher Apollonius  Tyaneus,  who  introduced  him  to 
Vespsaian.  Pliny  the  younger  (Epitt.,  1,  10)  gives  a 
very  high  character  of  him.    Mr  ben  he  found  his 


strength  worn  out  by  disease  and  old  age,  he  volunta 
lily  nut  a  period  to  hi*  life  by  drinking  hemlock,  bas- 
ing first,  for  some  unknown  reason,  obtained  permis- 


sion from  the  Emperor  Hadrian.  (Enfield,  Hiet.  Phi- 
lot  ,  vol.  2,  p.  119,  teqq.) — III.  One  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  best  known  rivers  of  Asia.    The  Eu- 
phrates rises  near  Arze,  the  modern  Erze-Rmm.  Its 
source  is  among  mountains,  which  Sirs  bo  makes  to  be 
s  pan  of  the  moat  northern  branch,  of  Taurus.  At 
first  it  is  a  very  inconsiderable  stream,  and  flows  to 
the  rat,  until,  encountering  the  mountains  of  Cappe- 
docia,  it  turns  to  the  south,  and,  after  flowing  a  short 
distance,  receives  its  southern  arm,  a  large  river  com- 
ing from  the  east,  and  rising  in  the  southern  declivity 
of  the  range  of  Mount  Ararat.    This  southern  srm  of 
the  Euphrates  is  the  Ananias,  according  to  Mannert, 
and  is  the  river  D'Anville  mentions  an  the  Euphrates 
which  the  ten  thousand  crossed  in  their  retreat  (Anctb., 
4.  5),  and  of  which  mention  is  made  by  Pliny  in  ref- 
erence to  the  campaigns  of  Corbulo.   The  Euphra- 
tes, upon  this  accession  of  waters,  becoming  a  very 
considerable  stream,  descends  rapidly,  in  a  bending 
course,  nearly  W.S.W.  to  the  vicinity  of  Saraoss- 
U.  The  range,  of  Amanita  here  preventing  it*  farther 
progress  in  mis  direction,  it  turns  off  to  the  S.E., 
a  coarse  which  it  next  pursues,  with  some  little  va- 
riation, ontil  it  reaches  Circesium.   To  too  south  of 
this  place  it  enters  the  immenae  plain*  of  Sennar ; 
hut,  being  repelled  on  the  Arabian  side  by  some  sandy 
and  calcareous  heights,  it  is  forced  to  run  again  to  the 
S  E.  and  approach  the  Tigris.    In  proportion  as  these 
two  riven  now  approximate  to  one  another,  the  inter- 
mediate land  loses  its  elevation,  and  is  occupied  by 
meadows  and  morasses.    Several  artificial  communi- 
cations, perhaps  two  or  three  which  are  natural,  form 
a  prelude  to  the  approaching  junction  of  the  riven, 
«hich  finally  takes  place  near  Coma.    The  river 
formed  by  their  junction  is  called  Shat-td-Arab,  or  the 
river  of  Arabia.    It  has  three  principal  mouths,  be- 
sides a  small  outlet ;  these  occupy  a  space  of  thirty- 
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six  miles.  The  southernmost  is  the  deepest,  and  freest 
in  its  current.  Ban  of  sand,  casued  by  the  river,  and 
which  change  in  their  form  and  situation,  render  the 
approach  dangerous  to  the  mariner.  The  tide,  which 
rises  above  Sutoro,  and  even  beyond  Coma,  meeting 
with  violence  the  downward  course  of  the  stream, 
raises  its  waters  in  the  form  of  frothy  billows. — Some 
of  the  ancients  describe  the  Euphrates  a*  losing  itself 
in  the  lakes  and  marshes  to  the  south  of  Babvlon. 
(ilrrisn,  7,  7.— Mela,  3,  8.— Post.,  5,  26.)  Othen 
consider  the  river  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  as 
entitled  to  a  continuation  of  the  name  of  Euphrates. 
(Strah.,  2,  p.  192  ;  15,  p.  1060.)  According  to  some, 
the  Euphrates  originally  entered  the  sea  as  a  sep- 
arate river,  the  course  of  which  the  Arabs  stopped  up 
by  a  mound.  (Plin.,  6,  37.)  This  last  opinion  has 
been  in  some  measure  revived  by  Niebuhr,  who  sup- 
poses that  the  canal  of  Naar-Sarct,  proceeding  from 
the  Euphrates  on  the  north  of  Babylon,  is  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  sea.  But  uncertainty 
must  always  prevail  with  regard  to  this  and  other 
points  connected  with  the  Euphrates,  both  from  the 
inundations  of  the  river,  which  render  this  flat  and 
moveable  ground  continually  liable  to  change,  aa  well 
as  from  the  works  of  human  labour.  The  whole  length 
of  the  Euphrates,  including  the  Shot- al- Arab,  is  1147 
English  miles.  Its  name  ia  the  Greek  form  of  the 
original  appellation  Phrath,  which  signifies  fruitful  at 
fertilizing;  the  prefix  cat,  being  corrupted  from  the 
Oriental  article.  The  Oriental  name  ia  sometimes 
also  written  Perot h,  aa  in  Gen.,  2,  14,  16,  18,  and 
Jothua,  1,  4.  By  the  Arabians  the  river  is  called 
For  at.  The  epithet  fertitit  is  applied  to  it  by  Locan, 
Sallust,  Solinus,  and  Cicero.  The  modern  name  ot 
the  Ananias  is  Morad-Suti,  or  the  waters  of  desire. 
(Maltc- Brun,  vol.  3,  p.  100,  sees/.,  Am.  ed.) 

Eototjosyni  (Joy),  one  of  the  Graces,  sister  to 
Aglaia  and  Thalia.   (Pautan.,  9,  35.) 

En  reus,  a  writer  of  the  old  comedy,  was  born  at 
Athens  about  the  year  446  B.C.  (Clinton,  Fott. 
Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  68.)  He  was  therefore  a  contempo- 
rary of  Aristophanes,  who,  in  sll  probability,  was  born 
a  year  or  two  after.  Eupolie  is  supposed  to  have  ex- 
hibited for  the  first  time  in  B.C.  429.  In  B.C.  425  he 
wss  third  with  bis  Kovfu/viot,  when  Crstinus  was  sec- 
ond, and  Aristophanes  first.  In  B.C.  421  ho  brought 
out  his  Maputo?  and  hia  KoXotee ;  one  at  the  Dionysia 
hi  Amiaiotc,  the  other  at  those  Iv  iartt ;  and  in  a 
similar  way  bis  AtVroAveor  and  'korpartvral  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Schol. in  Arittoph.,  Nub.,  652,  692. — 
Athen.,  5,  p.  316.— Schol  in  Arittopk.,  Pac.,  803.) 
The  titles  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  comedies  have 
been  collected  by  Meunius.  A  few  fragments  remain. 
Eupolia  was  a  bold  and  seven  satirist  on  the  vices  of 
his  day  and  city.  Peraius  (I,  124)  terms  him  "tra- 
tum."  (Compare Horat.,  Sot.,  1,  4,  1,  teqq.)  In  the 
Haputic  he  attacked  Hyperbolus.  (Arittopk.,  Nuba, 
661.)  In  the  AvroXmor  be  ridiculed  the  handsome 
pancratiast  of  that  name ;  in  the  'Xorparevrot,  which 
was  probably  »  pasquinade,  he  lashed  the  useless  and 
cowardly  citizens  of  Athens,  and  denounced  Melan- 
thua  as  an  epicure.  In  the  Bairrai  he  inveighed  ■ 
against  the  effeminacy  of  hia  countrymen.  (Schol.  in 
Arittopk.,  Pac.,  808. )  In  his  AaKtSaiuonee  he  assailed 
Cimon,  accusing  him,  among  other  charges,  of  an  un- 
patriotic bias  towards  everything  Spartan.  (Compare 
Plutarch.  Vit.  Cim..c  16,  who  says  that  this  play  had 
a  great  influence  on  the  public  feeling.)  Aristophanes  - 
seems  to  have  been  on  bad  terms  with  Eupolis,  whom 
be  charges  with  having  pillaged  the  materials  for  his 
Mopixuf  from  the  Ifnrr/r  (Nuba,  551,  teqq.),  and  with 
making  scurrilous  jokes  on  his  premature  baldness. 
(Schol.  ad  Nub.,  532.)  Eupolis appean  to  have  been 
a  warm  admirer  of  Pericles  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  man 
(Schol.  ad  Arittoph.,  Acham.,  p.  794,  Dmdorf),  aa 
it  waa  reasonable  that  such  a  comedian  should  be,  if  it 
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be  true  that  he  owed  his  unrestrained  license  of  speech 
to  the  patronage  of  that  celebrated  minister.  His  death 
was  generally  ascribed  to  the  vengeance  of  Aleibiades, 
whom  he  had  lampooned,  probably  in  the  Bamat. 
{Cicero,  ad  Alt.,  6,  1  >  By  his  Orders,  according  to 
the  common  account,  Enpoiis  was  thrown  overboard 
daring  tho  passage  of  the  Athenian  armament  to  Sicily 
(B.C.  415).  Cicero,  however,  calls  this  story  a  vul- 
gar error;  since  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrean  li- 
brarian, had  shown  that  several  comedies  were  com- 
posed by  Eupolis  some  time  after  the  date  aaeigned  to 
this  pseudo-sassssinatron.  His  tomb,  too,  according 
to  Pausaniaa,  was  erected  en  ■  the  banks  of  the  Aso- 
pus  by  the  Sicyoniana,  which  makes  if  most  probable 
that  this  was  the  place  of  his  death.  {Theatre  of  the 
Greek*,  p.  103,  etq.,  *tk  ed.) 

Euaipioia,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian  tragic  poet, 
son  of  Mneaarchoa  and  Clito,  of  the  borough  Phlya, 
and  the  tribe  Cecropis.  (Dieg.  Laert.,  3,  43. — Sui- 
dat.  a.  v.  Etipiir. — Compare  the  Life  ' by  Thorn.  Ma- 
gieter,  and  tbe  anonymous  Life  published  by  Elmaley.) 
He  was  born  Olymp.  76,  1,  B.C.  480,  in  Sslsmis,  on 
the  very  day  of  the  Grecian  victory  near  that  island. 
(Plut ,  Symp.,  6,1.)  His  mother  Clito  had  been  sent 
over  toSalamia,  with  the  Other  Athenian  women,  when 
Attica  was  given  up  to  the  invading  army  of  Xerxea ; 
and  the  name  of  the  poet,  which  is  formed  like  a  pa- 
tronymic from  the  Euripns,  the  scene  of  the  first  sac- 
'  cessful  resistance  to  the  Persian  navy,  shows  that  the 
minds  of  his  parents  were  full  of  the  stirring  events 
of  that  momentous  crisis.  Aristophanes  repeatedly 
imputes  meanness  of  extraction,  by  tbe  mother'*  side, 
to  Euripides.  {Tkttmoph.,  v.  380  —  Ibid.,  v.  465.— 
Actum.,  v  478.— Equit.,  v.  17.— Smut,  v.  840.)  He 
asserts  that  she  was  an  herb-seller ;  and,  according  to 
Aulas  Gellius  (16,  SO),  Theophrastoe  confirms  the 
comedian's  sarcastic  insinuations.  "  Philochoros,  on 
the  contrary,  in  a  Work  no  longer  extant,  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  mother  of  our  poet  waa  a  lady  of  no- 
ble ancestry.  (Suidat,  a.  v.  Esptir.)  Moscbopulus 
also,  in  his  life  of  Euripides,  quotes  this  testimony  of 
Philocborus,  A  presumptive  argument  m  favour  of 
tbe  respectability  of  Euripides,  in  regard  to  birth,  ia 
given  in  Athcneras  (10,  p.  434),  when  he  tells  us 
Olvoxonvv  Tt  vapa  role  apxtlon  oi  tiffeviararoi  iraX- 
Set  a  fact  which  be  instances  in  tbe  son  of'Menelaus 
and  in  Euripidet,  who,  according  to  Theop'hautus, 
officiated,  when  a  boy,  ae  cup-bearer  to  a  choruMcotn- 
posed  of  the  most  distinguished  Athenians  iqrjthe  festi- 
val of  the  Delian  Apollo.  Whatever  one  or  both  his  pa- 
rents might  originally  have  been,  the  costly  education 
which  the  young  Euripides  received  intimates  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  wealth  and  consequence  sa  then  at  least 
possessed  by  his  family.  The  pupil  of'  Anexagoras, 
Protagoras,  and  Prodicus  (an  instructor  so  notorious 
for  the  extravagant  terms  which  he  demanded  for  his 
lessons),  could  not  have  been  the  son  of  persons  at 
that  time  very  mean  or  poor.  It  Is  most  probable, 
therefore,  that  his  father  wee  a  man  of  property,  and 
made  a  marriage  of  disparagement.  In  early  life  we 
are  told  that  his  father  made  Euripides  direct  bis  at- 
tention chiefly  to  gymnastic  exercises,  sod  that,  in  bis 
seventeenth  year,  he  was  crowned  in  tbe  Eleusinian 
and  Thesean  contests.  (AuL  GeU.,  15,  30.)  The 
scholiast  memoirs  of  Euripides  ascribe  this  determina- 
tion of  the  father  to  an  oracle,  which  was  given  him 
when  his  wife  waa  pregnant  of  the  future  dramatist, 
wherein  he  was  assured  that  the  cbi|d 

*'  — If  nXeaf  iodXbv  bpoioei, 
Kcu  orefiap  lepuv  yhmepriv  %dpiv  ififiGaXeirai. 

This  he  interpreted  of  gymnastic  story  and  garlands. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  Euripides  was  ever 
actually  a  candidate  in  tbe  Olympic  games. — The  ge- 
nius of  the  young  poet  was  not  dormant  while  he  was  oc- 
cupied in  these  mere  bodily  accomplishments ;  and  even 
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at  this  early  age  he  ia  said  to  have  attempted  dramatic 
composition.  (Aul.  Gelt.,  IS,  20.)   He  seems  to  hare 
also  cultivated  a  natural  taste  for  painting.  (7W. 
Mag.  ncVit. — Vit.  Anonym. — Kir.  Motehop.)  Soma 
of  us  pictures  were  long  afterward  preserved  at  Me- 
gan.  At  length,  quitting  the  gymnasium,  be  applied 
himself  to  philosophy  and  literature.   Under  the  cele- 
brated rhetorician  Prodicus,  one  of  tbe  irlstractera  of 
Pericles,  he  acquired  that  oratorical  skill  for  which  his 
dramas  are  so  remarkably  distinguished.   It  ia  on  this 
account  that  Aristophanes'  tauntingly  terms  bim  jtoiij- 
rip  fa/tttriov  ttKoiiikCk  {Paz.,  534).   He  likewise 
repeatedly' ridicule*  him  for  his  ivriXoyiat,  Xoyio/m, 
and  arpotal  (Rdiue,  776) ;  his  mpatani,  m^ia/iara, 
&c.    Quttotllian,   however,  in  comparing  Sophocles 
with  Euripides,  strongly,  recommends  the  latter  to  the 
yobng  pleader  as  an  excellent  Instructor.   Cicero,  too, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  Euripides,  perhaps  more  par- 
ticularly so  for  the  oratories)  excellence  commended  by 
Quihiflian.    'He'  was  no  less  a  fsrourite  with  hu 
brother  Quint  us.  (Ep.  ad  Earn.,  18, 8  )— From  Anu- 
agotss  he  imbibed  those  philosophical  notions  which  are 
occeeionaily  brought  forward  in' his  works'.  (Compare 
Valtkenaer,  Diatrib.,  4, 6, 8. — Boutcnoeck,  it  Pkiioto- 
phia,  Bvripidea,  published  in  ttieceU.  Grae.  Dramt., 
p.  103,  teqq..  Grant,  Cambridge.)   Here,  too,  Peri- 
cles was  his  fellowdwciple.    Witb  Socrates,  who  had 
studied  under  tbe  same  matter,  Euripides  was  on  terms 
of  the  closest  intimacy,  and  from  him  he  derived  those 
moral  gnomes  so  frequently  interwoven  into  his  speeches 
and  narrations,    Indeed,  Socrates  waa  even  suspected 
of  largely  assisting  the  tragedian  in  the  composition 
of  his  plays. — Euripides  began  bis  public  career  as  s 
dramatic  writer,  Olymp.  81,  %  B.C.  456,  in  the  twen- 
ty-fifth year  of  his  age.    On  this  occasion  be  was  the 
third  with  a  play  called  the  Tleiadei.   In  Olymp.  84, 
4,  B.C.  441,  be  won  the  prize.    In  Olymp.  87.  t,  BC! 
431,  he  was  third  With  the  Medea,  the  Phtioctetct,  tbe 
Ditty,  and  the  Theritiee,  a  eatyric  drama.   His  com- 
petitors were  Euphorion  snd  Sophocles.   He  wbs  first 
with  the  ffippolytiu,  Olymp.  88,  1,  B.C.  438,  the  year 
of  his  master's  (Ansxagoras's)  death :  second,  Olymp. 
91,  %  B.C.  415,  with  the  Alexander  (or  Paris),  the 
Palamedes,  the  Troa&ee,  and  the  Sin/phut,  a  satync 
drama.    It  was  in  this  contest  that  Xenocles  was  first. 
(Mian.,  V.  H.,  3, 8.)   Two  yeaWarter  this  the  Athe- 
nians sustained  the'  total  loss  of  their  srmament  before 
Syracuse.    In  bis  narration  of  this  disaster,  Plutarch 
gives  an  anecdote* (Fit.  'iVie.),  whicn,  if  true,  bears  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  high  reputation  which  Eu- 
ripides then  enjoyed.    Those  among  the  captites,  he 
tells  us,  who  could  repeat  any  portion  of  that  poet's 
works,  were  treated  with  kindness,  and  even  set  it 
liberty:   The  same  author  alao  informs  us,  that  Eu- 
ripides honoured  the  soldiers  who  had  fallen  in  that 
siege  with  a  funeral  poem,  two  lines  of  which  he  hu 
preserved.   The  Andromeda  waa  exhibited  Ohtap. 
93,  1,  B.C.  413  ;  the  Ortattt,  Olymp.  93,  1.  B.C. 
408.   Soon  after  this  time'  the  poet  retired  into  Msg- 
nesia,  and 'from  thence  info  -Macedonia,  to  tbe  court 
of  ArehelsuB.   As  la  the  case  of  lfischylus,  the  mo- 
tives for  this  self-exile  'are  obscure  and  uncertam.^ 
We  know;  indeed,' that  Athens  was  by  no  means  th« 
most  favourable  residence  for  distinguished  h'terarj 
merit.    The  virulence  of  rivalry  raged  unchecVe)  r 
a  licentious  democracy,  and  the.  caprice  of  a  petulant 
multitude  would  not  afford  the  most  satisfactory  pa- 
tronage'to  a  high-minded  arid  talented  man.  Report, 
too,  insinuates  that  Euripides  was  unhappy  in  his  owl 
family.    His  first  wife,  Melito,  he  divorced  for  adul- 
tery; and  in  his  second,  Chcerira,  he  was  not  more 
fortunate  on  the  same  score.    To  tbe  poet's  onheppt- 
ness  in  bis  matrimonial  connexions  Aristophanes  re- 
fers in  his  Rana  (v.  1045,  teqq).    Envy  and  enmity 
among  his  fellow-citizens,  infidelity  snd  domestic  rel- 
atione at  home,  would  prove  no' small  inducements  to 
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tbe  poet  to  accept  the  invitation*  of  Archela'ua.  Per- 
haps, too,  a  prosecution  in  which  he  became  involved, 
oo  a  charge  of  impiety,  grounded  upon  a  line  in  the 
Hippolytua  (Arittot.,  Rhtt.,  3,  15),  might  have  had 
tome  share  in  producing  this  determination  to  quit 
Athena  ;  nor  ought  we  to  omit,  that,  in  all  likelihood, 
his  political  sentiments  may  have  exposed  him  to  con- 
tinual danger.  In  Macedonia  he  ia  said  to  have  writ- 
ten a  play  in  honour  of  Archelaus,  and  to  have  in- 
scribed it  with  hia  patron's  name,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  the  manners  snd  abilities  of  his  guest  as 
to  appoint  him  one  of  his  ministers.  He  composed  in 
this  same  country  also  some  other  dramatic  pieces,  in 
one  of  which  (the  Baecha)  he  seems  to  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  wild  scenery  of  the  land  to  which  he  had 
come.  No  farther  particulars  are  recorded  of  Euripi- 
des, except  a  few  apocryphal  anecdotes  and  apoph- 
thegms. His  death  is  said  to  have  been,  like  that  of 
/Eachylus,  in  ha  nature  extraordinary.  Either  from 
chance  or  malice,  the  aged  dramatist  was  exposed,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  to  the  attack  of  some 
ferocious  hounds,  snd  by  them  ao  dreadfully  mangled 
as  to  expire  soon  afterward,  in  bia  seventy-fifth  year. 
This  story,  however,  is  clearly  a  fabrication,  for  Aris- 
tophanes in  the  Frogs  would  certainly  have  alluded  to 
the  manner  of  hia  death,  had  there  been  anything  re- 
markable in  it  He  died  B.C.  406,  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Dionysius  assumed  die  tyranny.  (Clinton,  Fast. 
Hdlc*.,  vol.  I,  p.  81 )  The  Athenian*  entreated  Ar- 
chelaos  to  send  the  body  to  the  poet's  native  city  for 
interment.  The  request  was  refused,  and,  with  every 
demonstration  of  grief  and  respect,  Euripides  ■  was 
buried  at  Pells.  A  cenotaph,  however,  was  erected  to 
his  memory  at  Athens. — "  If  we  Consider  Euripides 
by  himself,"  observes  Schleget  (vol.  1,  p.  198,  icqq.), 
"  without  any  comparison  with  his  predecessors ;  if  we 
•elect  many  of  his  best  pieces,  and  some  single  pas- 
sages of  others,  we  must  bestow  extraordinary  praise 
upon  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  view  him  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  his  art ;  if  in  his  pieces  we 
alwaya  regard  the  whole,  and  particularly  hia  object,  as 
generally  displayed  in  those  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  we  cannot  forbear  blaming  him  strongly,  and  on 
many  accounts.  There  are  few  writers  of  whom,  so 
much  good  and  ao  much  ill  may  be  aaid  with  truth. 
His  mind,  to  whose  ingenuity  there  were  no  bounds, 
was  exercised  in  every  intellectual  art ;  but  thi*  pro- 
fusion of  brilliant  and  amiable  qualities  was  not  gov- 
erned in  him  by  that  elevated  seriousness  of  disposi-' 
tion,  or  that  vigorous  and  artist-like  moderation,  which 
we  revere  in  yEschylus  and  Sophocles.  He  always 
strives  to  please  alone,  careless  by  what  means. 
Hence  be  is  so  unequal  to  himself.  He  sometimes 
has  psssages  overpoweringly  beautiful,  and  at  other 
times  sinks  into  real  lowness  of  style.  With  all  his 
faults,  he  possesses  sstonishing  ease,  and  a  sort  of  fas- 
cinating charm. — We  have  some  cutting  sayings  of 
Sophocles  concerning  Euripides,  although  (he  former 
was  so  void  of  all  the  jealousy  of  an  artist  that  he 
mourned  over  the  death  of  the  tatter ;  and,  in  a  piece 
which  he  shortly  after  brought  upon  the  stage,  did  not 
allow  his  actors  the  ornament  of  a  garland.  I  hold 
myself  justified  in  applying  to  Euripides  particularly, 
those  accusations  of  Plsto  against  the  tragic  poets,  that 
they  gave  up  men  too  much  to  the  power  of  the  pas- 
sions, and  made  them  effeminate  by  putting  immod- 
erate lamentation*  into  the  mouths  of  their  heroes,  be- 
cause their  groundlessness  would  be  too  clear  if  refer- 
red to  his  predecessors.  The  jeering  attacks  of  Aris- 
tophanes are  well  known,  but  have  not  alway*  been 
properly  estimated  and  understood.  Aristotle  brings 
forward  many  important  causes  for  blame  ;  and  when 
he  calls  Euripides  'the  most  tragic  of  poets'  (Poet., 
!3,  10),  he  by  no  means  ascribes  to  him  the  greatest 
perfection  m  the  tragic  art  generally  ;  but  he  mean*, 
by  this  phrase,  the  effect  which  ia  produced  by  unhap- 
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py  catastrophes;  since  he)  immediately  subjoins  'al 
though  he  does  not  arrange  the  rest  well.'  Lastly,  the 
scholiast  on  Euripides  contains  many  short  and  solid 
critiques  on  single  plays,  among  which  may  possibly 
be  preserved  the  judgments  of  the  Alexandrean  critics , 
of  whom  Aristarchus,  by  his  soundness  and  acutenesa, 
deserved  that  hia'name  should  be  proverbially  used  to 
signify  a  genuine  critic.  In  Euripides  we  no  longer 
find  the  essence  of  ancient  tragedy  pure  and  unmixed ; 
its  characteristic  features  are  already  partly  effaced. 
These  consist  principally  in  the  idea  of  destiny  which 
reigns  in  them,  in  ideal  representation,  and  the  impor- 
tance of  the  chorus.  The  idea  of  destiny  had,  indeed, 
come  down  to  him  from  his  predecessors  as  his  inher- 
itance, and  a  belief  in  it  is  inculcated  by  him,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  the  tragedians  ;  but  still,  in  Eu- 
ripides, destiny  is  seldom  considered  as  the  invisible 
spirit  of  all  poetry,  the  fundamental  thought  of  the- 
tragic  world.  It  will  he  found  that  this  idea  may  be 
taken  in  a  severe  or  mild  point  of  view ;  and  that  the 
gloomy  fearfulness  of  destiny,  in  the  course  of  a  whole 
trilogy,  clears  up,  till  it  indicates  a  wise  and  good  prov- 
idence. Euripides,  oq  the  other  hand,  drew  it  .  from 
the  regions  of  infinity,  and,  in  his  writings,  inevitable 
necessity  often  degenerates  into  the  caprice  of  chance. 
Hence  he  can  no  longer  direct  it  to  its  proper  arm, 
namely,  that  of  elevating,  by  its  contrast,  the  moral 
free-will  of  man.  Very  lew  of  his  pieces  depend  on  a 
constant  combat  against  the  dictates  of  destiny,  or  an 
equally  heroic  subjection  to  them.  Hia  men,  in  gen- 
eral, suffer,  because  they  mast,  and  not  because  they 
are  willing.  The  contrasted  subordination  of  ideal 
loftiness  of  character  and  passion,  which  in  Sophocles, 
as  well  as  in  the  graphic  art  of  the  Greeks,  we  find  ob- 
served in  this  order,  are  in  him  exactly  reversed.  Id 
his  plays  passion  is  the  moat  powerful ;  his  secondary 
care  is  for  character ;  and  if  these  endeavours  leave 
him  sufficient  room,  he  seek*  now  and  then  to  brings  in 
greatness  and  dignity,  but  more  frequently  amiability. 
The  dramalis  persons  of  a  tragedy  cannot  be  all  aliko 
free  from  faults,  as  otherwise  hardly  any  atrife  could 
take  place  among  them,  and  consequently  there  could 
be  no  complication  of  plot.  But  Euripides  has,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  (Poet.,  15,  7. — 
Ibid.,  26, 31),  frequently  represented  his  personages  as 
bad  without  any  necessity  ;  for  example,  Menelaua  in 
the  Orestes.  Tradition,  hallowed  by  popular  belief, 
reported  great  crimes  of  many  ancient  heroes ;  but 
Euripides,  from  his  own  free  choice,  falaely  imputes  to 
them  traits  at  once  mean  and  malicious.  More  espe- 
cially, it  is  by  no  means  his  object  to  represent  the  race 
of  heroes  ss  pre-eminent  above  the  present  one  by 
their  mighty  stature,  but  he  rather  takes  pains  to  fill  up 
or  to  arch  over  the  chasm  between  his  contemporaries 
and  that  wondrous  olden  time,  and  secretly  to  espy  the 
gods  and  heroes  of  the  other  side  in  their  undress ; 
against  which  sort  of  observation,  as  the  saying  goes, 
no  man,  however  great,  can  be  proof.  His  manner  of 
representation,  as  it  were,  presumes  to  be  intimate 
with  them  :  it  does  not  draw  the  supernatural  and  the 
fabulous  into  the  circle  of  humanity,  bat  into  the  lim- 
its of  an  imperfect  individual.  This  is  what  Sophocles 
meant  when  he  said  that  he  himself  represented  men  a* 
they  should  be,  Euripides  as  they  were.  Not  aa  if  his 
own  characters  could  always  be  held  up  aa  patterns  of 
irreproachable  behaviour :  his  saying  referred  to  their 
ideal  loftiness  of  character  and  manners.  It  seems  to 
be  a  design  of  Euripides  always  to  remind  his  specta-  - 
tors, '  See,  those  beings  were  men  ;  they  had  just  such 
weaknesses,  snd  acted  from  exactly  the  lame  motives 
that  you  do,  that  the  meanest  among  you  does.' 
Hence  he  paints  with  great  delight  the  weak  sides  and 
moral  failings  of  hia  personages ;  nay,  more,  he  even 
makes  them  exhibit  them  in  frank  self-confessions. 
They  frequently  are  not  only  mean,  but  boast  of  it  aa 
if  it  must  be  ao. — In  his  dramas  the  chorus  is  generally 
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in  unessential  ornament ;  its  songs  are  often  altogether 
episodical,  without  reference  to  the  action ;  more  glit- 
tering than  energetic  or  really  inspired.  'The  cho- 
rus,' says  Aristotle  (Poet.,  18,  21),  '  must  be  consid- 
ered aa  one  of  the  actors,  and  as  a  part  of  the  whole  ; 
t  must  endeavour  to  assist  the  others ;  not  as  Eurip- 
ides, but  as  Sophocles,  employs  it.'  The  ancient 
comic  writers  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sometimes  ma- 
king the  chorus  address  the  audience  in  their  own 
name ;  this  was  called  a  Parabasie.  Although  it  by 
no  means  belongs  to  tragedy,  yet  Euripides,  according 
to  the  testimony  of  Julius  Pollux,  often  employed  it, 
and  so  far  forgot  himself  in  it,  that,  in  the  piece  called 
'  The  Daughters  of  Danaut,'  he  made  the  chorus, 
consisting  of  women,  use  grammatical  forms  which  be- 
longed to  the  masculine  gender  alone.  Thus  our  poet 
took  away  the  internal  essence  of  tragedy,  and  injured 
the  beautiful  symmetry  of  its  exterior  structure.  He 
generally  sacrifices  the  whole  to  parts,  and  in  these, 
again,  he  rather  seeks  after  extraneous  attractions  than 
genuine  poetic  beauty.  In  the  music  of  the  accompa- 
niments he  adopted  all  the  innovations  of  which  Timo- 
theus  waa  the  author,  and  selected  those  measures 
which  sre  most  suitable  to  the  effeminacy  of  his  poe- 
try. He  acted  in  a  similar  way  as  regarded  prosody  ; 
the  construction  of  his  verses  is  luxuriant,  and  ap- 
proaches irregularity.  This  melting  end  unmanly  turn 
would  indubitably,  on  a  close  examination,  show  itself 
in  the  rhythm  of  his  choruses.  He  everywhere  su- 
perfluously brings  in  those  merely  corporeal  charms, 
which  Winckelmann  calls  a  flattery  of  the  coarse  out- 
ward sense ;  everything  which  is  stimulating  or  stri- 
king, or,  in  a  word,  which  has  a  lively  effect,  without 
axy  real  intrinsic  value  for  the  mind  and  the  feelings. 
He  strives  after  effect  in  a  degree  which  cannot  be  con- 
ceded even  to  a  dramatic  poet.  Thus,  for  example, 
he  seldom  lets  sny  opportunity  escape  of  having  his 
personages  seized  with  sudden  and  groundless  terror ; 
his  old  men  always  complain  of  the  infirmities  of  old 
age,  and  are  particularly  given  to  mount,  with  totter- 
ing knees,  the  ascent  from  the  orchestra  to  the  stage, 
which  frequently,  too,  represented  the  declivity  of  a 
mountain,  while  they  lament  their  wretchedness.  His 
object  throughout  is  emotion,  for  the  sake  of  which  he 
not  only  offends  sgsinst  decorum,  but  sacrifices  the 
connexion  of  his  pieces.  He  is  forcible  in  his  deline- 
ations of  misfortune  ;  but  he  often  lays  claim  to  our 
pity,  not  for  some  internal  pain  of  the  soul,  a  pain  too 
retiring  in  its  nature,  and  borne  in  a  manly  manner,  but 
for  mere  corporeal  suffering.  He  likes  to  reduce  his 
heroes  to  s  slate  of  beggary  ;  makes  them  suffer  hun- 
ger and  want,  and  brings  them  on  the  stage  with  all  the 
exterior  signs  of  indigence,  covered  with  rags,  ss  Aris- 
tophanes so  humorously  throws  in  his  teeth  in  the 
Acharnians  (v.  410-448). — Euripides  hsd  visited  the 
acbools  of  the  philosophers,  and  takes  s  pride  in  allu- 
ding to  all  sorts  of  philosophical  theories ;  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  so  that  one  cannot  un- 
derstand these  instructions  unless  one  knows  them  be- 
forehand. He  thinks  it  too  vulgar  to  believe  in  the 
gods  in  the  simple  wsy  of  the  common  people,  and 
therefore  takes  care,  on  every  opportunity,  to  insinuate 
something  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  and  to  give  the 
wqrld  to  understand  what  an  equivocal  sort  of  creed 
he  has  to  boast  of.  We  can  distinguish  in  him  a  two- 
fold personage:  the  poet,  whose  productions  were 
dedicated  to  a  religious  solemnity,  who  stood  under  the 
protection  of  religion,  snd  must  therefore  honour  it  on 
that  account  likewise,  and  the  sophist,  with  philosoph- 
ical pretensions,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  fabulous  mir- 
acles connected  with  religion,  from  which  he  drew  the 
subjects  of  his  pieces,  endeavoured  to  bring  out  his 
sceptical  opinions  and  doubts.  While  on  the  one  hand 
he  shakes  the  foundations  of  religion,  on  the  other  hand 
he  plays  the  part  of  a  moralist ;  in  order  to  become 
popular,  he  applies  to  the  heroic  ages  what  would  hold 
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good  only  of  the  social  relations  of  his  eonlemporanes. 
He  strews  up  and  down  a  multitude  of  moral  ouiims, 
in  which  he  contradicts  himself,  that  arc  generatly  trite 
and  often  entirely  false.  With  all  this  ostentation  of 
morality,  the  intention  of  bis  pieces,  and  the  impression 
which,  on  the  whole,  tbey  produce,  is  sometimes  ex- 
tremely immoral.  It  is  related  of  him,  that  he  made 
Belleropbou  come  on  the  stage  with  a  contemptible 
panegyric  on  riches,  in  which  he  preferred  them  before 
every  domestic  joy;  and  said,  at  last, '  If  Venue  (who 
bad  the  epithet  of  golden)  shone  like  gold,  the  would 
indeed  deserve  the  love  of  men  *  (Sincca,  Lpa!., 
116.)  The  audience,  enraged  at  this,  raised  >  great 
tumult,  snd  were  proceeding  to  stone  the  orator  aa 
well  ss  the  poet.  Euripides,  on  this,  rushed  forward 
and  exclaimed,  '  Wait  patiently  till  the  eud ;  he  will 
fare  accordingly.'  Thus  also  he  is  said  to  hate  ex- 
cused himself  against  the  accusation,  that  bis  Ixion 
spoke  too  abominably  and  blasphemously,  by  replying, 
that,  in  return,  he  had  not  concluded  the  piece  without 
making  him  revolve  on  the  wheel.  But  this  shift  of 
poetic  justice,  to  atone  for  the  representation  of  wick- 
edness, does  not  take  place  in  all  his  dramas  The 
bad  frequently  escape  ;  lies  snd  other  knavish  tricks 
are  openly  taken  into  protection,  especially  when  he 
falsely  attributes  to  them  noble  motives.  He  has  alio 
great  command  of  that  treacherous  sophistry  of  the  pas- 
sions which  gives  things  only  one  appearance  The 
following  verse  (HippoT.,  608)  is  notorious  for  its  apol- 
ogy for  perjury ;  indeed,  it  seems  to  express  what  cas- 
uists call  mental  reservation : 

'  My  tongue  took  an  oath,  but  my  mind  is  unsworn.' 

In  the  connexion  in  which  this  verse  is  spoken,  it 
may  indeed  be  justified,  ss  far  as  regards  the  reason 
for  which  Aristophanes  ridicules  it  in  so  many  waja; 
but  still  the  formuls  is  pernicious  on  sccount  o(  tie 
turn  which  may  be  given  it.  Another  sentiment  of 
Euripides  (Phicniu.,  534),  '  It  is  worth  while  com- 
mitting injustice  for  the  sake  of  empire,  in  other  thirst 
it  is  proper  to  be  just.'  waa  continually  in  the  mouth 
of  Caesar,  in  order  to  make  s  wrong  application  of  n 
(Sueton.,  Vit.  Cat.,  30.— Compare  Ctc..  it  0/,  3, 
21.)— Seductive  enticements  to  the  enjoyment  oi  (ca- 
sual love  were  another  article  of  accusation  against 
Euripidea  among  the  ancients.  Thus,  for  example,  it 
must  excite  our  indignation  when  Hecuba,  in  oiiKr  to 
stir  up  Agsmemnon  to  punish  Polymnesior,  reminds 
him  of  the  joys  Cassandra  had  afforded  him ;  «ho, 
having  been  taken  in  war,  was  his  slave,  according  to 
the  law  of  the  heroic  ages  :  she  is  willing  to  purchase 
revenge  for  a  murdered  son,  by  consenting  to  snd  rat- 
ifying the  degradation  of  a  daughter  who  la  still  alive. 
Tbia  poet  was  the  first  to  take  for  the  principal  sunjec- 
of  a  drama  the  wild  passion  of  a  Medea,  or  the  on- 
natural  love  of  a  Phaedra ;  aa,  otherwise,  it  may  be  ea- 
sily understood,  from  the  manners  of  the  ancients,  *»J 
love,  which  among  them  waa  far  less  ennobled  h)  del- 
icate feelings,  plsyed  merely  a  subordinate  part  in  their 
earlier  tragedies.  Notwithstanding  the  importance  im- 
parted to  female  characters,  he  is  notorious  for  hi»  ha- 
tred of  women ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  brings 
out  a  great  multitude  of  sayings  conceruing  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  female  sex,  and  the  superiority  of  men, 
as  well  as  a  great  deal  drawn  from  his  experience  in 
domestic  relations,  by  which  be  doubtlessly  intended 
to  psy  court  to  the  men,  who,  although  they  did  not 
compose  the  whole  of  the  public  to  which  he  auMre»cd 
himself,  yet  formed  the  most  powerful  portion  of  it  A 
cutting  saying,  as  well  as  an  epigram,  of  Sophocles 
(Athen.,  13,  p.  658.— Id.  ib.,  p.  605),  have  been  baud 
ed  down  to  us,  in  which  he  explains  the  pretended  ha- 
tred of  Euripides  for  women  by  supposing  that  he  haj 
the  opportunity  of  learning  their  frailty  through  his  ows 
unhallowed  desires.  In  the  whole  of  Euripides'  meth- 
od of  delineating  women,  we  may  perceive  indeed 
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great  susceptibility  even  for  the  more  lofty  charms  of 
womanly  virtue,  but  no  real  respect. — That  independ- 
ent freedom  in  the  method  of  treating  the  story,  which 
via  one  of  the  privileges*  of  the  tragic  art,  frequent- 
ly, in  Euripides,  degenerates  into  unbounded  caprice. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  fables  of  Hyginus,  which 
differ  so  much  from  the  relations  of  other  writers,  are 
partly  extracted  from  his  pieces.    As  he  often  over- 
turned what  had  hitherto  been  well  known  and  gener- 
ally received,  he  was  obliged  to  use  prologues,  in 
which  he  announces  the  situation  of  affairs  according 
tc  bis  acceptation,  and  makes  known  the  course  of 
ev-nts.    (Compare  the  amusing  scene  in  Aristopha- 
nes, Rana,  1177,  seqq.,  and  Porson's  explanation  of 
the  employment  of  such  prologues  by  Euripides,  Prtt- 
Uet  tn  Eurip.,  p.  8,  *eqq.)   These  prologues  make 
the  beginnings  of  the  plays  of  Euripides  very  uniform; 
it  has  the  appearance  of  great  deficiency  of  art  when 
somebody  comes  oat  and  says,  '  I  am  so  and  so ;  such 
and  such  things  have  already  happened,  and  this  is  what 
ii  going  to  happen.'   This  method  may  be  compared 
to  the  labels  coming  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  figures  in 
old  pictures,  which  can  only  be  excused  by  the  great 
simplicity  of  their  antique  style.    But  then,  all  the  rest 
must  harmonize  with  it,  which  is  by  no  means  the  case 
with  Euripides,  whose  personages  discourse  according 
to  the  newest  fashion  of  the  manners  of  his  time.  In 
his  prologues,  as  well  aa  in  the  denouement  of  his  plots, 
he  is  very  lavish  of  unmeaning  appearances  of  gods, 
who  are  elevated  above  men  only  by  being  suspended 
in  a  machine,  and  might  very  easily  be  spared.  He 
pushes  to  excess  the  method  which  the  ancient  tragic 
writers  hare  of  treating  the  action,  by  throwing  ev- 
erything into  large  masses,  with  repose  snd  motion 
following  st  stated  intervals.    At  one  lime  he  unrea- 
sonably prolongs,  with  too  great  fondness  for  vivacity  ef 
dialogue,  that  change  of  speakers  at  every  verse  which 
was  usual  even  with  his  predecessors,  in  which  ques- 
tions snd  answers,  or  reproaches  and  replies,  are  shot  to 
and  fro  like  darts ;  and  this  he  sometimes  does  so  arbi- 
trarily, that  half  of  the  lines  might  be  dispensed  with. 
At  another  time  he  pours  forth  long,  endless  speeches ; 
he  endeavours  to  show  his  skill  s«  an  orator  in  ita  ut- 
most brilliancy,  by  ingenious  syllogisms,  or  by  exciting 
pity.    Many  of  his  scenes  resemble  a  suit  at  law,  in 
which  two  persons,  who  are  the  parties  opposed  to  one 
another,  or  sometimes  in  the  presence  of  a  third  per- 
son as  judge,  do  not  confine  themselves  to  what  their 
present  situation  requires  ;  but,  beginning  their  story 
at  the  most  remote  period,  accuae  their  adversary  and 
justify  themselves,  doing  all  this  with  those  turns 
which  are  familiar  to  pleadera,  and  frequently  with 
those  which  are  usual  among  sycophants.    Thus  the 
poet  attempted  to  make  his  poetry  entertaining  to  the 
Athenians  by  its  resemblance  to  their  daily  and  favour- 
ite pursuit,  carrying  on  and  deciding,  or  at  least  listen- 
ing to,  lawsuits.    On  this  account  Quintilian  particu- 
larly recommends  him  to  the  young  orator,  who  may 
learn  more  by  studying  him  than  the  older  tragedians ; 
an  opinion  marked  with  his  usual  accuracy.    But  it  is 
rasy  to  see  that  such  a  recommendation  conveys  no 
high  ealogiom,  since  eloquence  may  indeed  find  place 
in  the  drama  when  it  is  suitable  to  the  capacity  and 
object  of  the  person  who  is  sneaking ;  but  when  rhet- 
oric steps  into  the  place  of  the  immediate  expression 
of  the  soul,  it  is  no  longer  poetical. — The  atyle  of  Eu- 
ripides is,  on  the  whole,  not  compressed  enough,  al- 
though it  presents  us  with  some  very  happily-drawn 
pictures  and  ingenious  turns  of  language ;  it  baa  nei- 
ther the  dignity  and  energy  of  iBschylus,  nor  the  chaste 
grace  of  Sophocles.    In  his  expressions  he  frequently 
aims  at  the  extraordinary  and  strange,  and,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  loses  himself  in  commonplace ;  and  too  of- 
ten the  tone  of  his  speeches  becomes  quite  e very-day, 
and  descends  from  the  height  of  the  buskin  to  level 
ground.    Pot  these  reasons,  as  well  as  on  account  of 


hia  almost  ludicrous  delinestion  of  many  characteristic 
peculiarities  (such  aa  the  clumsy  deportment  of  Pen- 
theus  in  a  female  garb,  when  befooled  by  Bacchus 
(Baccha,  v.  788,  seqq.),  or  the  greediness  of  Hercules 
(Alcestis,  v.  764,  seqq.),  and  his  boisterous  demands 
on  the  hospitality  of  Admetus),  Euripides  wss  a  fore- 
runner of  the  new  comedy ;  for  which  he  has  an  evi- 
dent inclination,  since,  under  the  names  belonging  to 
the  age  of  heroes,  he  frequently  paints  real  personages 
of  his  own  time.  Menauder  also  expressed  an  extra- 
ordinary admiration  for  him,  and  declared  himself  to 
be  his  scholar ;  and  there  ia  a  fragment  of  Philemon, 
full  of  such  extravagant  admiration  of  him  that  it  al- 
most seems  to  be  intended  as  a  jest.  '  If  the  dead,' 
he  says,  or  makes  one  of  his  personages  say,.*  really 
possessed  sensation,  aa  some  suppose,  I  would  bang 
myself  in  order  to  see  Euripides.'  The  sentiments 
of  the  more  ancient  Aristophanes,  bis  contemporary, 
form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  veneration  which  the 
later  comic  writers  had  for  him.  Aristophanes  re- 
proaches or  banters  him  for  his  lowering  the  dignity  of 
tragedy,  by  exhibiting  so  many  heroes  as  whining  snd 
tattered  beggars  (Rana,  v.  841,  1063. — Acharn.,  395, 
seqq. — Pax,  v.  147) ;  by  introducing  the  vulgar  affairs 
of  ordinary  life  (Rana,  v.  9S91 ;  by  the  sonorous  un- 
meaningnesa  of  his  choral  odea,  and  the  feebleness  ef 
his  verses  (Rana,  v.  1300,  seqq. — Pax,  v.  S32) ;  snd 
by  the  loquacity  of  all  his  personages,  however  low 
their  rank  or  unsuitable  their  character  might  be.  He 
charges  his  dramas  with  an  immoral  tendency  (Rana, 
v.  850,  1043,  1068.— N*bet,  v.  .  1371),  and  himself 
with  contempt  for  the  gods  and  fondness  for  newfan- 
gled doctrines.  (Rana,  v.  887,  stqq.)  He  laughs  at 
his  affectation  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  (Rana,  v. 
815,  8S6.  966,  970,  1073,  1076.)  Aristophanes,  in- 
deed, persecutes  him  indefatigably  and  inexorably;  he 
was  ordained  to  be,  as  it  were,  his  perpetual  scourge, 
that  none  of  his  vagaries  in  morals  or  in  art  might  re- 
main uncensured.  Although  Arislophanea,  as  a  comic  ■ 
dramatist,  is,  by  means  of  his  parodies,  the  foe  of  the 
tragic  poets  in  general,  yet  he  nowhere  attacks  Soph- 
ocles ;  and  even  in  the  places  is  which  he  fastens  on 
the  weak  side  ef  ./Eschylus,  his  reverence  for  him  is 
manifest,  and  he  everywhere  opposes  his  gigantic  pro- 
portions to  the  petty  ingenuity  of  Euripides.  He  has 
laid  open,  with  immense  understanding  and  inexhaust- 
ible wit,  his  sophistical  subtlety,  his  rhetorical  and  phil- 
osophical pretensions,  his  immorality  and  seductive  ef- 
feminacy, and  the  merely  sensual  emotions  be  excites. 
As  modern  judges  of  art  have  for  the  most  part  es- 
teemed Aristophanes  to  he  nothing  better  than  an 
extravagant  aqd  slanderous  buffoon,  and,  moreover, 
have  not  understood  the  art  of  translating  the  humour- 
ous dress  be  gives  subjects  into  the  truths  which  lie 
at  the  bottom,  they  have  attached  but  little  importance 
to  his  opinion. — After  all  that  has  gone  before,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  Euripides  was  yet  a 
Greek,  and  a  contemporary,  too,  of  many  of  the  great- 
eat  men  that  Greece  possessed  in  politics,  philosophy, 
history,  and  the  graphic  art.  If,  when  compared  with 
his  predecessors,  be  stands  far  below  {hem,  when  com- 
pared with  many  moderns  he  is  far  superior  to  them. 
He  is  particularly  strong  in  the  representation  of  a  dis- 
tempered and  erring  mind,  given  up  to  its  passions  to 
a  degree  of  pi  rensv.  (Longmu,  10,  3.)  He  is  excel- 
lent when  the  subject  leads  principally  to  emotion,  and 
has  no  higher  claims;  snd  still  more  on  occssions 
when  even  moral  beauty  demands  pathos.  Few  of  his 
pieces  are  without  single  passages  that  are  charmingly 
beautiful.  Take  him  altogether,  it  ia  by  no  means  my  in- 
tention to  deny  that  he  possesses  extraordinary  talents ; 
I  only  maintain  that  they  were  not  united  to  a  dispo- 
sition honouring  the  rigour  of  moral  principles  and  the 
holiness  of  religious  feelings  above  everything  else." 
(Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  2d  ed.,  p.  183,  seqq.)— Of  the 
ISO  dramas  which  Euripides  ia  said  to  have  composed, 
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we  hare  remaining  at  the  present  day  only  eighteen 
tragedies  and  one  satyrie  piece.  The  following  are 
the  titles  and  subjects :  1.  fexddr;,  Hecuba.  The  sac- 
rifice of  Polyxena,  whom  the  Greeks  immolate  to  the 
manes  of  Achilles,  and  the  vengeance  which  Hecuba, 
doubly  unfortunate  in  baring  been  reduced  to  captivity 
and  deprived  of  her  children,  fakes  upon  Polymnestor, 
the  murderer  of  her  son  Polydorus,  form  the  subject  of 
this  tragedy.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  Grecian  camp 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  The  shade  of  Polydorus, 
whose  body  remains  without  the  rites  of  sepulture,  has 
the  prologue  assigned  it.  Ennius  and  L.  Accrue,  and 
in  modern  times  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  have  trans- 
lated (his  play  into  Latin  verse.  Ludovico  Dolce  has 
given  an  Italian  version  of  it ;  several  passages  hive 
been  rendered  into  French  by  La  Harpe ;  Racine  owes 
to  it  some  fine  verses  in  his  Andromache  and  Iphigenia, 
and  Voltaire  has  imitated  some  parts  in  his  Metope. — 
S.  'Opnmff,  Orate*.  The  scene  of  this  play  is  laid 
at  Argos,  the  seventh  day  after  the  murder  of  Clytem- 
nestra.  It  ia  on  this  day  that  the  people,  in  full  as- 
sembly, are  to  ait  m  judgment  upon  Orestes  and  Elec- 
trs.  The  only  hope  of  the  accused  is  in  Menelsos, 
who  has  just  arrived ;  but  (his  prince,  who  secretly 
aims  af  the  succession,  stirs  up  the  people  in  private 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  condemnation  against  the 
parricides.  The  sentence  is  accordingly  pronounced, 
but  the  execution  of  it  is  left  to  the  culprits  themselves. 
They  meditate  taking  vengeance  by  slaying  Helen  ; 
but  this  princess  is  saved  by  the  intervention  of  Apol- 
lo, Who  brings  about  a  doable  marriage,  by  uniting 
Orestes  with  Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Helen,  and 
Electra  with  Py lades.  This  denouement  is  unworthy 
of  the  tragedy.  The  piece,  moreover,  is  full  of  comic 
and  satiric  traits.  Some  commentators  think  they  rec- 
ognise the  portrait  of  Socrates  in  that  of  the  simple 
and  virtuous  citixan  who,  In  the  assembly  of  the  people, 
undertakes  the  defence  of  Orestes.  This  play  is  as- 
cribed by  some  to  Euripides  the  younger,  nephew  of 
the  former. — 8.  Qoivieoai,  Phamtsa.  The  subject 
of  this  piece  is  the  death  of  Eteocles  and  PoTynices. 
The  chorus  is  composed  of  young  Phanieian  female*, 
sent,  according  to  the  custom  established  by  A  gen  or, 
to  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  order  to  be  consecrated  to 
the  service  of  the  temple  at  Delphi.  The  prologue  is 
assigned  to  Jocasts.  Grotius  regards  the  Phcsnitssj 
as  the  cbef-d'ojuvre  of  Euripides :  a  more  elevated  and 
heroic  tone  prevails  throughout  it  than  is  to  be  found  in 
any  other  of  his  pieces.  The  subject  of  the  Phcenis- 
s»  ia  that  also  of  the  Thebais  of  Seneca.  Statins  has 
likewise  imitated  it  in  his  epic  poem,  and  Rptrou  in 
the  first  two  acta  of  his  Antigone. — 4.  Wiicia,  Medea. 
The  vengeance  taken  by  Medea  on  the  ungrateful  Ja- 
son, to  whom  she  has  sacrificed  all,  and  who,  on  hit 


ness  of  the  action,  and  the  force  and  natural  cast  of 
the  characters.  The  exposition  of  the  play  is  made  in 
a  monologue  by  the  nurse :  the  chorus  is  composed  of 
Corinthian  femalea,  a  circumstance  whieh  does  n6t  fail 
to  give  an  air  of  great  improbability  to  tbis  portion  of 
the  plot.  It  is  said  that  Euripides  gave  to  the  world 
two  editions  of  this  tragedy,  and  that,  in  the  first,  the 
children  of  Medea  were  put  to  death  by  the  Corinthi- 
ans, while  in  the  second,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  it 
is  their  mother  herself  who  slays  them.  According  to 
this  hypothesis,  the  1378th  verse  and  those  immediate- 
ly following,  in  which  Medea  says  that  she  will  impose 
on  Corinth,  contemptuously  styled  by  her  the  lend  of 
Sisyphus,  an  expiatory  festival  for  this  crime,  hsve 
been  retained  by  mistake  in  the  revision  in  which  they 
ehould  hsve  disappeared.  Medes  has  no  expiation  to 
demand  of  the  Corinthians,  if  they  are  not  guilty  of 
the  murder  of  her  sons.  (Compare  BSttiger,  it  Me- 
dia Euripidea,  dtc. — Matthia,  Mite.,  vol.  1,  p.  1, 
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teqq. — BSekh,  Oraca  Tragadia  Principal  asm  u 
qua  supersuni  geraana,  etc.,  p.  165.)  informs 
us  (V.  H.,  6,  21),  that  the  Corinthians  prevailed  upon 
Euripides  to  alter  the  tradition  in  question:  be  mikes 
no  mention,  however,  of  any  change  in  the  piece  itself 
According  to  others,  they  purchased  this  compliance 
for  the  sum  of  five  talents.    The  subject  of  the  Medei 
was  a  favourite  one  with  the  dramatic  writers  of  lot. 
mer  times,  and  has  proved  no  less  so  with  the  mod- 
erns.   Among  the  former  may  be  mentioned  Neophron 
of  Sicyonia,  Ennius,  Pacuvius,  Accius,  Ovid,  end  Sen- 
eca ;  among  the  latter,  Ludovico  Dolce,  Glover,  Cor- 
neille,  dec. — 6.  Imtohiroe  or  eotavofopof,  Hippdf 
tui  Coronifer,  "  Hippolytus  wearing  a  crown."  The 
subject,  of  this  tragedy  is  the  same  with  that  which 
Racine  has  taken  for  .the  basis  of  his  Phedre,  a  subject 
eminently  tragical.    It  presents  to  our  view  a  female, 
a  feeble-minded  woman,  the  victim  of  the  resentment 
of  Venus,  who  has  inspired  her  with  a  criminal  pu- 
sion.   An  object  of  horror  to  him  whom  she  lores, 
and  not  daring  to  reveal  her  own  shame,  she  dies,  after 
having  engaged  Theseus,  by  her  misrepresentations,  to 
become  the  destroyer  of  his  own  son.   The  title  of 
this  tragedy  is  probably  derived  from  the  crown  which 
Hippolytus  offers  to  Diana.   Euripides  at  first  gave  it 
the  name  of  'ImrdAvror  KaXvirrijUvoc-   He  afterward 
retouched  it,  and,  changing  the  catastrophe  and  lbs 
title,  reproduced  it  in  the  year  that  Pericles  died.  It 
gained  the  prize  over  the  pieces  of  Iophon  and  Ion, 
which  had  competed  with  it  in  the  contest.   It  is  some- 
times cited  under  the  title  of  the  Phatdra,  and  the  cel- 
ebrated chef-d'eeuvre  of  Racine  is  sn  imitation  of  it, 
as  well  as  the  tragedy  of  Seneca,  which  last,  however, 
rather  merits  the  name  of  a  parody.   A  comparison 
between  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  and  the  Phedre 
of  Racine,  ia  given  by  Louis  Racine,  in  the  Mama 
de  r  Academic  det  ftucrip.  tt  Bcllet-  LcUtu,  tol  8, 
p.  300 ;  and  by  the  Abbe  Ralteux  in  the  same  collec- 
tion, vol.  42,  p.  462.    Consult  .also  the  work  of  Aug. 
Wilhelm  Schlegel,  Parit,  1806,  8vo,  "  Compantm 
entre  la  Phedre  4c  Racine  tt  ctUt  a" '  Eurrpiit.*- 
6.  'AXx^OTif,  Aleettii.    The  subject  of  this  tragedr 
is  moral  and  affecting.    It  is  a  wife  who  dies  for  the 
sake  of  prolonging  her  husband's  existence.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  show,  that  conjugal  affection  and  an  obsen- 
ance  of  the  ritea  of  hospitality  are  not  suffered  to  go 
without  their  reward.    Hercules,  whom  Admetos  hid 
kindly  received  while  unfortunate,  having  learned  that 
Alcestis,  the  wife  of  the  monarch,  had  cousnmrnsttd 
her  mournful  sacrifice,  seeks  her  in  the  shades,  and  re- 
stores ber  to  her  husband.    In  this  piece,  as  in  tome 
others  of  Euripides,  the  introduction  of  comic  trans 
into  a  tragic  subject  is  open  to  just  criticism.  Al- 
though the  character  of  Hercules  is  interesting  ni 
well-drawn,  and  though  the  play,  in  general,  offen 
many  beauties,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  regarded  at  one 
of  the  most  feeble  productions  of  our  author. — 7.  'A> 
ipofiax?l>  Andromache.    The  death  of  the  son  of  Achil- 
les, whom  Orestes  slays,  after  having  carried  off  from 
him  Hermione,  forms  the  subject  of  the  piece.  TU 
scene  is  laid  in  Thetidium,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  M 
Phsrsslus.    Some  have  pretended,  that  the  aim  of  Eu- 
ripides in  writing  this  tragedy  was  to  render  odious  the 
law  of  the  Athenians  which  permitted  bigamy.  (Con- 
sult Reflexions  rur  VAndromaqut  fEuripidc  4  «' 
VAndromaque  de  Racine,  par  Lmit  Roane,  it  the 
Mem.  de  TAead  det  Lucrtp.,  dec.,  vol.  10,  p.  HI.) 
Racine,  in  the  preface  to  bis  Andromaquc,  holds  d» 
following  language  in  relation  to  the  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  which  he  has  adopted  in  his  own  piece. 
"  Andromaque,  dans  Euripide,  craint  pour  Is  vie  de 
Molossos,  qui  est  un  fib  qu'eMe  a  eu  de  Pynhus.  el 
qu'Hermione  veut  faire  mourir  avec  sa  mere.  Mail 
lei  il  ne  s'agit  point  de  Molossus.    Andromaque  ne 
connoit  pas  d'autre  man  qu'Hector,  ni  d'aotrr  file 
qu'Astysnax.  -J'ai  era  en  cela  me  conformer  a  I'ldee 
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que  nous  avons  maintenant  de  cette  princess*.    La 1 
plupart  de  ceox  qui  out  entendu  parler  d'Andromaque 
ne  la  connoissent  que  poor  la  v  euve  d'Hec tor,  et  pour 
b  mere  d'Astyanax.    On  ne  croit  paa  qu'elle  doive 
aimer  un  autre  mari  ni  an  autre  fill ;  et  je  doute  que 
lea  larmea  d'Andromaque  eussent  fait  aur  l'esprit  de 
ones  apectateura  ['impression  qu'ellei  ont  faite,  ai  elles 
aroicnt  could  pour  an  autre  fila  que  eelui  qu'elle  avoit 
d'Hector."  It  is  eaey  to  perceive  from  this  bow  much 
the  French  poet  haa  ennobled  by  the  change  the  char- 
acter of  his  heroine. — 8.  'Ixrndtf,  Supplicee,  "The 
Female  Suppliants."    The  scene  of  this  tragedy  is  laid 
in  front  of  the  temple  of  Cerea  at  Eleusis,  whither  the 
Argfre  females,  whose  husbands  have  perished  before 
Thebes,  hare  followed  their  king  Adraatus,  in  the  hope 
of  engaging  Theseus  to  take  up  arms  in  their  behalf, 
and  obtain  the  rites  of  sepulture  for  their  dead,  whose 
bodies  were  withheld  by  the  Thebans.    Theseus  yields 
to  their  request  and  promises  his  assistance.    In  ex- 
hibiting this  play  the  third  year  of  the  90th  Olympiad, 
the  fourteenth  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  'Euripides 
wished,  it  is  said,  to  detach  the  Argives  from  the  Spar- 
tan cause.    His  attempt,  however,  failed,  and  the 
treaty  was  signed  by  which  Mantinea  was  sacrificed  to 
the  ambition  of  Lacedaunoo.   The  exposition  of  this 
piece  has  not  the  same  fault  as  the  rest :  it  is  impo- 
sing and  splendid,  and  made  without  the  intervention 
of  an  actual  prologue ;  for  the  monologue  by  whicb 
JElhra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  makes  known  the  aub- 
ject  of  the  piece,  ia  a  prayer  addressed  to.  Ceres,  in 
which  the  recital  naturally  finds  a  place. — 9.  'tytyevaa 
$  br  AiXiit,  Iphigenia  in  Aulide,  "  Iphigenia  at 
Anita. "   The  subject  of  this  tragedy  ia  the  intended 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  and  ber  rescue  by  Diana,  who 
substitutes  another  victim.    It  ia  the  only  one  of  the 
pfaya  of  Euripides  that  haa  no  prologue,  for  it  ia  well 
known  that  the  Rhesus,  which  i*  also  deficient  in  this 
respect,  had  one  formerly.    Hence  Musgrave  haa  con- 
lectured  that  the  present  play  bad  also  once  a  prologue, 
in  which  the  exposition  of  the  piece  was  made  by  Di- 
ana ;  and  iElian  (Hitt.  An.,  7,  39)  cite*  a  passage  of 
the  Iphigenia  which  we  do  not  now  find  in  it,  and 
whicb  could  ordy  have  been  pronounced  by  Diana  ;  it 
announces  what  she  intends  to  do  for  the  purpose  of. 
saving  Iphigenia.    Eichatadt,  however,  and  Bockh, 
maintain,  that  the  Iphigenia  which  we  at  present  have 
could  not  have  been  furnished  with  a  prologue,  since, 
if  it  had  been,  this  prologue  ought  to  have  contained 
the  recital  which  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  Agamemnon 
at  verse  49,  scqq.    Hence  Bockh  concludes,  that  there 
were  two  tragedies  with  this  name,  one  written  by  Eu- 

S-  jidea  and  having  a  prologue,  the  other  composed  by 
uripides  the  younger,  and  which  is  also  the  one  that 
we  now  possess.  (Eickil'adl,  de  Dram.  Gracorum 
Conueo-Satyrico,  p.  99. — Bockh,  Graeat  Tragadut 
Prindpum,  Ice.,  p.  216. — Consult  also  Bremi, fli/s- 
log.  Beytriige  mu  dcr  Schveiz,  p.  143,  and  Jacobs, 
Zusatzc  zu  Sulzer,  vol.  6,'  pt  2,  p.  401 .)  Racine  has 
made  the  story  of  Iphigenia  the  subject  of  one  of  his 
chefs-d'oeuvre.  (Consult  the  Comparaison  it  Vlphi: 
genie  d'Enrimde  avtc  f  lphigenie  de  Ratine,  par  Louis 
Racine,  in  the  Mem.  de  FAcod.  de*  Inscrip.,  dec.,  vol. 
8.  p.  S88.)  It  haa  also  been  treated  by  Ludovico 
Dolce  and  by  Rotrou. — 10.  'If  lyjevua  h  h  Tavpoit, 
Iphigenia  in  Tcuiride,  "  Iphigenia  in  Tauris."  The 
daughter  of  Agamemnon,  rescued  by  Diana  from  the 
knife  of  the  aacrificer,  and  transported  to  Tauris,  there 
serves  the  goddess  aa  a  priestess  in  her  temple.  Ores- 
tea  ha*  been  cast  on  the  inhospitable  shores  of  this 
country,  along  with  his  friend  Pyladea^and  by  the  laws 
of  Tauris  they  must  be  sacrificed  to  Diana.  Recog- 
nised by  bis  sister  at  the  fatal  moment,  Orestes  con- 
ducts bet  back  fo  their  common  country.  A  mono- 
logue by  Iphigenia  occupies  the  place  of  a  prologue 
and  exposition.  The  scene  where  Iphigenia  and  tier 
brother  became  known  to  each  other  is  of  a  deep  and 


touching  interest :  nevertheless,  Guimond  de  la  Touch* 
ia  said,  in  this  respect,  to  have  surpassed  hi*  model. 
—  11.  Tpuades,  Traades,  "The  Trojan  females." 
The  action  of  this  piece  is  prior  to  that  of  the  Hecstbs. 
The  scene  ia  laid  in  the  Grecian  camp,  under  the  walls 
of  Troy,  which  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  .A 
body  of  female  captives  have  been  distributed  by  lot 
among  the  victors.  Agamemnon  haa.  reserved  Cas- 
sandra for  himself ;  Polyxena  haa  been-  immolated,  to 
the  manes  of  Achilles ;  Andromache  has  fallen  to 
Neoptolemus,  Hecuba  to  Ulyeaee.  The  object  of  the 
poet  is  to  ahow  us  in  Hecuba  a  mother  bowed  dawn 
by  misfortune.  The  Greeks  destroy  Aafyanax,  and  his 
mangled  body  is  brought  in  to  the  mother  of  Hector, 
his  own  parent  being  by  this  time,  carried  away  ia  the 
train  of  Neoptolemus.  Ilium  is  then  given  as  a  psey 
to  (he  flames.  This  succession  of  horrors  passe*,  in 
mournful  review  before  the  eyea  of  to*  spectator ;  yet 
there  is  no  .unity  of  action  to  constitute  a  subject,  tot 
the  piece,  and  consequently  (he  play  haa  no  denote- 
ment. Neptune  appear*  in  the  prologue.  Senses  and 
M.  de  Chateanhrun  have  imitated  this  tragedy.— 
12.  Bax;r<u,  Batches,  "  The  female  Bacchanalians." 
The  arrival  of,  Bacchus  at  Thebes  and  the  death  -of 
Pentbeua,  who  ia  torn  in  nieces  by  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter— such  is  the  subject  of  this  piece,  in  which  Bac- 
chus opens  the  scene  sad  makes  himself  known  to  (he 
spectator*,  Brumoy  regards  this  as  a  aatyric  drama  , 
in  thia,  however,  he  a  mistaken,  aa  the  chorus  of  satyrs 
can  never  be.  dispensed  with  in  such  compositions. 
The  action  of  the  Batch*  is  very  defective :  it  ia  a  suc- 
cession of  rich  paintings,  of  tragic  situations,  of  brill- 
iant verses,  connected  together  by  a  very  feeble  inter- 
est. The  spectacle  which  thia  tragedy  presented  mast 
have  been  at  once  imposing  and  well  calculated  to  keep 
alive  curiosity.  (Compare  the  remark*  of  Prevoet, 
Examen  de  la  tragiate  dee  Bacchantes,  in  the  Theatre 
dee  Greet,  by  SamlRochette,  vol.  9,  p.  376.)  There 
is  some  probability  for  supposing  that  we  have  thia 
play  in  a  second  edition.--13.  -  'HpaxMdai,  Heraelidet. 
The  descendants  of  Hercules,  persecuted  by  Eurys- 
theus,  flee  for  refuge  to  Athens,  and  implore  the  pro- 
tection of  that  city.  The  Athenians  lend  aid,  and 
Eurystheue  becomea  the  victim  of  the  vengeance  he 
was  about  bringing  upon  them.  Iolaa,  an  old  compan- 
ion of  Hercules,  explains  the  subject  to  the  spectator*. 
The  poet  manages  to  impart  an  air  of  great  interest  to 
the  piece.— 14.  'EXevr/,  Helena.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
Egypt,  where  Menelaus,  after  the  destruction  of  Trey, 
find*  Helen,  who  had  been  detained  there  by  Proteus, 
king  of  that  country,  when  Paria  wished  to  convey  her 
to  Ilium.  Euripides  follows  in  this  the  sccount  of 
Herodotus,  to  which  he  adds  some  particulars  of  his 
own  that  border  on  jonunc*.  The  action  paaaea  at  the 
isle  of  Pharos,  where  Theoeh/meoua,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Proteus,  keeps  Helen  in  custody  with  the 
view  of  espousing  her.  She  employs  a  stratagem  in 
Order  to  escape  from  his  power.  The  denotement  of 
this  piece  resembles  that  of  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.— 
IS.  low,  Ion.  Ion,  son  of  Apollo  and  Creiisa,  daugh- 
ter of  Erechtheu*,  king  of  Athena,  haa  been  brought 
up  anions  the  priests  at  Delphi.  The  design  of  Apollo 
is  to  make  him  pass  for  the  son  of  Xulhua,  who  has 
married  Creiisa.  The  interest  of  the  piece  consists  in 
the  double  danger  which  Creiisa  and  Ion  rue ;  the 
former  of  being  slain  by  Ion,  and  the  latter  of  perishing 
by  the  poison  prepared  for  him  by  a  mother  who  is  ig- 
norant of  his  being  her  sod.  The  play,  however,  is 
somewhat  complicated,  and  ha*  need  of  a  long  expo- 
sition, which  is,  assigned  to  Mammy .  The  scene  is 
laid  at  the  entrance  of  Apollo's  temple  in  Delphi,  a 
place  expressly  chosen  in  order  to  give  to  the  specta- 
cle an  air  of  pomp  and  solemnity.  A  religious  tens, 
full  of  gravity  and  softness,  pervades  the  whole  piece. 
There  is  much  resemblance  between  this  tragedy  and 
the  Athalie  of  Racine.— 16.  UpaiOfc  fuuviuevtr. 
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Hercules  furetu.  After  having  lulled,  in  hi*  phrensy, 
hi*  wife  and  children,  Hercules  proceed*  to  submit 
himself  to  certain  expiatory  ceremonies,  and  to  seek 
repose  at  Athens.  Amphitryon  appears  in  the  pro- 
logue: the  scene  is  laid  at  Thebes. — 17.  TVUxtpa, 
Electro.  The  subject  of  this  piece  baa  been  treated 
also  by  JSschylus  and  Sophocles,  but  by  each  in  his 
peculiar  war.  Euripides  transfers  the  scene  from  the 
palace  of  J&isthus  to  the  country  near  Argos :  the 
exposition  of  the  play  is  made  by  a  cultivator,  to 
whom  Electra  has  been  compelled  to  give  ber  hand, 
but  who  has  taken  no  advantage  of  this,  and  has  re- 
spected in  her  the  daughter  of  a  royal  line.  On  com- 
paring Euripides  with  Sophocles,  we  will  rind  him  in- 
ferior to  the  latter  in  the  manner  of  treating  the  subject : 
he  has  succeeded,  however,  in  embellishing  it  with  in- 
teresting episodes. — 18.  'Pi?<ror ,  Rhesus.  A  subject 
derived  from  the  tenth  book  of  the  Iliad.  Some  able 
critics  have  proved  that  this  piece  was  never  written  by 
Euripides.  (Consult  Dissertation  svr  la  tragidie  de 
Bhesus,  par  Hardion,  in  the  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des 
bucr.  el  BcUcs-Lettres,  vol.  10,  p.  888. — Valckenacr, 
Diatribe  Euripidea,  c.  9,  stqq. — Beck's  Euripides, 
yd.  8,  p.  444,  stqq.,  ace.)  —  18.  *>ai6ov,  Phaethon. 
Of  this  play  we  have  about  eighty  verses  remaining. 
Clymene,  the  mother  of  Phsetbon,  is  the  wife  of  Me- 
rops,  king  of  the  Ethiopians,  and  Phaethon  passes  for 
the  son  of  this  prince.  The  young  man,  having  con- 
ceived some  doubts  respecting  his  origin,  addresses 
himself  to  the  Sun.  The  catastrophe,  which  cost  him 
his  life,  is  well  known.  In  the  tragedy  of  Euripides, 
the  body  of  ber  son  is  brought  to  Clymene,  at  the  very 
moment  when  Merops  is  occupied  with  the  care  of 
procuring  for  him  a  bride. — 30.  bavuti,  Danai.  Of 
this  play  we,hsve  the  commencement  alone,  unless  the 
sixty-five  verses,  which  commonly  pass  for  a  part  of 
the  prologue,  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  produc- 
tion of  some  imitator,  who  has  proceeded  no  farther  in 
his  attempt  to  ape  the  style  of  Euripides.  This  last 
is  the  hypothesis  of  Wolf.  (Lilt.  Anal.,  vol  3,  p.  384.) 
—The  ancient  writers  cite  also  •  poem  of  Euripides, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  under  the  title  of 
Eiri/t^dfiov,  "  Funeral  hymn,"  on  the  death  of  Nicias 
and  Demosthenes,  as  well  as  of  the  other  Athenians 
who  perishod  in  the  disastrous  expedition  against  Syra- 
cuse. We  possess  slso  two  Epigrams  of  Euripides, 
each  consisting  of  four  verses,  one  of  which  has  been 
preserved  for  us  in  the  Anthology,  and  the  other  in 
Atbenaaus.  There  have  also,  come  down  to  us  five 
letters,  escribed  to  Euripides,  and  written  with  suffi- 
cient purity  and  simplicity  of  style  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  they  are  genuine  productions.  (Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Beck  in  hia  edition  of  the  poet — vol.  7,  ed. 
Glasg.,  p.  730.)— Of  the  numerous  fragments  of  Eurip- 
ides that  have  reached  us,  it  seems  unnecessary  here 
to  speak.  The  only  production  worth  mentioning,  af- 
ter those  already  noticed,  is  the  satyric  drama  entitled 
Cyclops  (Kvk&usV).  The  Greek  satyric  drama  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  satire  of  the  Romans, 
from  which  it  was  totally  distinct.  (Bentley  on  Phot- 
ons, p.  346,  ed.  Land.,  1816.)  It  was  a  novel  and 
mixed  kind  of  play,  first  exhibited  by  Pratinas,  proba- 
bly at  a  period  not  long  subsequent  to  Olymp.  70,  3, 
B.C.  499.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  td  ed.,  p.  113.) 
The  poet,  borrowing  from  tragedy  its  external  form 
and  mythological  materials,  added  a  chorus  of  satyrs, 
with  their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and  movements.  This 
species  of  composition  quickly  obtained  great  celebri- 
ty. The  tragic  poets,  in  compliance  with  the  humour 
of  their  auditors,  deemed  it  advisable  to  combine  this 
ludicrous  exhibition  with  their  graver  pieces.  One  sa- 
tyric drama  was  added  to  each  tragic  trilogy,  as  long 
as  the  custom  of  contending  with  a  series  of  plays, 
and  not  with  single  pieces,  continued.  ./Eschylus, 
Sophocles,  snd  Euripides  were  all  distinguished  satyr- 
ic composers ;  and  in  the  Cyclops  of  the  latter  we  pos- 


it the  only  extant  specimen  of  this  singular  exhibi- 
tion. Notwithstanding,  however,  its  burlesque  ingre- 
dients, the  tragic  character  was  so  far  preserved  in  the 
satyric  play,  that  the  subject  appears  to  have  been 
always  historical,  and  the  action  partly  serious,  though 
with  a  fortunate  catastrophe.  No  less  than  tragedy 
and  comedy,  the  aatyric  drama  had  its  peculiar  and  ap- 
propriate stage  decorations,  representing  woods,  caves, 
mountains,  and  other  diversities  of  the  sylvan  landscape. 
Satyrs  old  and  young,  with  Silenus  in  his  various  ages, 
were  distinguished  from  one  toother  by  the  variety  of 
their  grotesque  masks,  crowned  with  long,  shaggy  goat's 
hair ;  while  the  Satyrs  were  negligently  claoin  skins 
of  beasts,  snd  the  Silent  decorated  with  garlands  of 
flowers  skilfully  woven.  The  satyr-pant,  too,  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  acted  by  pantomimic  perform- 
ers, moving  on  a  kind  of  stilts,  to  give  more  completely 
the  appearance  of  goat's  lege.  The  choral  dance,  it  ia 
hardly  necessary  to  remark,  waa  thoroughly  rustic,  pe- 
culiarly lively,  and  quite  opposite  in  character  to  the 
solemn  and  impressive  movements  which  accompanied 
the  serious  tragedy.  (Compare  Casaubon,  de  Sat. 
Poes.,  1,  5.)  Tho  fable  of  the  Cyclops  of  Euripidea 
is  drawn  from  the  Odyssey.  The  subject  is  Ulyssea 
depriving  Polyphemus  of  his  eye,  after  having  intox- 
icated him  with  wine.  In  order  to  connect  with  the 
story  a  chorus  of  satyrs,  the  poet  has  recourse  to  the 
following  expedient.  He  supposes  that  Silenus,  and 
his  sons,  the  Satyrs,  in  seeking  over  every  sea  for  Bac- 
chus, whom  pirates  have  carried  away,  have  been  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  they  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Polyphemus.  The  Cyclops  has 
made  slaves  of  tbem,  and  has  compelled  them  to  tend 
his  sheep.  Ulystes,  having  been  cast  on  the  same 
coast,  and  having  been,  in  like  manner,  made  captive 
by  Polyphemus,  finds  in  these  satyrs  a  willing  band  of 
accomplices.  They  league  with  him  against  their  mas- 
ter, but  their  excessive  cowardice  renders  them  very- 
useless  auxiliaries.  They  profit,  however,  by  his  vic- 
tory, and  embark  along  with  him. — Among  the  numer- 
ous editions  of  Euripides  which  have  issued  from  tha 
press,  the  following  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice  : 
that  of  Beck,  commenced  by  Morus,  laps.,  1778-88, 
3  vols.  4io :  that  of  Musgrave,  Oxen.,  1778,  4  vols. 
4to:  that  of  Matthias,  Lips.,  1813-37,  lOvols.  8vo.  ; 
and  the  variorum  Glasgow  edition,  1830,  9  vola.  8vo. 
— Of  the  separate  plays,  the  beat  editions  are  those  of 
Porson,  Brunck,  Valckenacr,  Monk,  dec.  The  Diatribe 
of  Valckenser  (Diatribe  in  Euripidis  perdilorvm  dra~ 
matum  reliquiae,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1767,  4to)  is  a  choice 
piece  of  criticism,  and  contains  some  happy  corrections 
of  the  text  of  the  fragments.  It  is  an  excellent  work 
for  those  who  wish  to  be  scqusinted  with  the  philo- 
sophical opinions  of  Euripides,  and  with  the  peculiar 
character  of  his  style,  as  distinguished  from  that  of 
Sophocles.— II.  A  nephew  of  the  preceding  (Suid., 
s.  v.—BSckh,  de  Trag.  Grete.,  xiv.  and  xviii  ),  com- 
monly styled  Euripides  Junior.  He  was  s  dramatic 
poet,  like  his  uncle,  and  exhibited,  besides  his  own 
compositions,  several  plays  of  the  latter,  then  dead; 
one  of  these  gained  the  prize.  Bockh  and  others  sus- 
pect that  be  reproduced  the  Jphigenia  in  Aulis,  and 
perhaps  the Palamedes.  (Fid.  preceding  article.)  To 
this  Euripides  is  ascribed,  by  Suidas,  an  editioc  of 
Homer.    (Theatre  of  the  Greeks.  3d  ed.,  p.  168.) 

Eoaipcs,  a  narrow  strait,  dividing  Eubasa  from  tie 
main  land  of  Greece,  and  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
by  an  earthquake,  or  some  other  convulsion  of  nature, 
which  tore  Eubcea  from  the  Bosotian  coast.  (Eurip., 
ap.  Strab..  60.)  Several  of  the  ancients  have  reported, 
that  the  tide  in  this  strait  ebbed  and  flowed  seven  times 
in  tho  day,  and  as  many  tiroes  during  the  night,  and 
that  the  current  was  so  strong  ss  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  ships  in  full  sail.  (Pomp.  Mela,  8,  7.— Straba, 
65.— Id.,  403.— P/in,  8,  )00.)  According  to  the  pop- 
ular account,  Aristotle  drowned  himself  nere  out  of 
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chagrin,  from  not  being  able  to  account  for  so  unusual 
a  motion  of  the  water.  The  story,  however,  is  devoid 
of  foundation.  (Fid.  Aristoteles.) — From  this  rapid 
movement  of  the  current,  the  Euripus  derived  its  an- 
cient name  (ev,  bene,  and  fumu,  jacio).  Livy's  ac- 
count of  this  strait  appears  the  most  rational.  "  A 
mere  dangerous  station  for  a  fleet,"  observes  this  wri- 
ter, "  can  hardly  be  found ;  besides  that  Lbe  winds  rush 
down  suddenly  and  with  great  fury  from  the  high 
mountains  on  each  side,  the  strait  itself  of  the  Euripus 
does  not  ebb  and  flow  seven  times  a  day,  at  stated 
btours,  as  report  says ;  but  the  current  changing  irreg- 
ularly, like  toe  wind,  from  one  point  to  another,  is 
burried  along  like  a  torrent  tumbling  from  a  steep 
mountain ;  so  that,  night  or  day,  ships  can  never  lie 
quiet."  {Lit.,  28,  6.)  The  straits  are  now  called,  by 
&  corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  the  straits  of  Negro- 
jmu.  Hobhouse  visited  the  Euripus,  snd  the  account 
given  by  this  intelligent  traveller  of  its  appearance  in 
our  own  days  is  deserving  of  being  cited.  "  What  I 
witnessed  of  the  Euripus  was,  that  the  stream  flows 
with  violence,  like  a  mill-race,  under  the  bridges,  and 
that  a  strong  eddy  is  observable  on  that  aide  from  which 
it  is  about  to  run,  about  a  hundred  yards  above  the 
bridges  ;  the  current,  however,  not  being  at  all  appa- 
rent at  a  greater  distance,  either  to  the  south  or  north. 
Yet  the  ebbing  and  flowing  are  said  to  be  visible  at 
ten  or  a  dozen  leagues  distance,  at  each  side  of  the 
•trait,  by  marks  shown  of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the 
water  in  several  small  bays  on  both  coasts.  The  depth 
of  the  stream  is  very  ioconsidersble,  not  much  more 
than  four  feel.  The  account  which  Whaler  copied 
from  the  Jesuit  Babin,  respecting  the  changes  of  the 
Euripus,  and  which  he  collected  on  the  spot,  though 
not  from  his  personal  experience,  he  not  being  long 
enough  in  the  place,  was,  that  it  was  subject  to  the 
same  laws  as  the  tides  of  the  ocean  for  eighteen  days 
of  every  moon,  and  was  irregular,  having  twelve,  thir- 
teen, or  fourteen  flowing*  and  ebbiogs  for  the  other 
eleven  days;  that  it,  that  it  wss  regular  for  the  three 
last  days  of  the  old  moon  and  the  eight  first  of  the 
new,  then  irregular  for  five  days,  regular  again  for  the 
next  seven,  and  irregular  for  the  other  six.  The  water 
seldom  rose  to  two  feet,  and  usually  not  above  one  ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  ocean,  it  flowed  towards  the  sea, 
and  ebbed  towards  the  main  land  of  Thesssly,  north- 
ward. On  the  irregular  days  it  rose  for  half  an  hour, 
and  fell  for  three  quarters ;  bat,  when  regular,  was  six 
hours  in  each  direction,  losing  an  hour  a  day.  It  did 
not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  the  wind.  A  Greek  of 
Athens,  who  bad  resided  three  years  at  Egripo,  told 
me  that  he  considered  the  changes  to  depend  chiefly 
on  the  wind,  which,  owing  to  the  high  lands  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  strait,  ia  particularly  variable  in  this  place. 
The  two  great  gulfs,  for  so  they  may  be  called,  at  the 
north  and  south  of  the  strait,  which  present  a  large 
surface  to  every  storm  that  blows,  and  receive  the 
whole  farce  of  the  Archipelago,  communicate  with 
each  other  at  this  narrow  shallow  channel ;  so  that  the 
Euripos  may  be  a  sort  of  barometer,  indicative  of  every 
change,  and  of  whatever  rising  and  falling  of  the  tide, 
not  visible  in  the  open  expanse  of  Waters  there  may  be 
in  these  seas.  I  did  not,  however,  see  any  marks  of 
the  wster  being  ever  higher  at  one  time  than  at  mother. 
The  Greek  had  observed  also,  that,  when  the  wind  was 
nnctb  or  south,  that  is,  either  up  or  down  the  strait,  the 
alteration  took  place  only  four  limes  in  the  twenty-four 
hours ;  but  that,  when  it  waa  from  the  east,  and  blew 
stringly  over  the  mountains  behind  Egripo,  the  refluxes 
look  place  more  frequently,  ten  or  twelve  times ;  and 
that,  in  particular,  immediately  before  the  full  of  the 
moon,  the  turbulence  and  eddies,  aa  well  as  the  rapid- 
ity of  the  stream,  were  very  much  increased.  There 
was  never,  at  any  season,  sny  certain  rule  with  respect 
either  to  the  period  or  the  number  of  changes.  Those 
of  the  ancients  who  inquired  into  this  phenomenon 
8  s  • 


were  aware,  that  the  story  of'the  Euripus  changing  its 
course  always  seven  times  during  the  day  waa  un- 
founded ;  and  the  account  given  of  it  by  Livy  (28,  6) 
corresponds,  in  some  measure,  with  that  of  my  Athe- 
nian.informant.  The  bridge  which  anciently  connect- 
ed the  main  land  and  the  island  was  considerably  long- 
er than  that  which  at  present  serves  the  same  purpose. 
We  sre  informed,  that  the  strait  was  made  more  nar- 
row by  a  dike,  which  the  inhabitants  of  Chalcis  con- 
structed to  lessen  the  passage  ;  and  it  ia  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  whole  of  the  flat  on  which  lbs 
fortified  part  of  Egripo  now  stands,  and  which  ia  sur- 
rounded on  the  land  side  by  a  wide  marsh,  was  for-  * 
merly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Euripus."  (Hob- 
house'*  Journey,  id.  l,LeU.  29, p.  37i,teqq.,Atn,  ed.) 

Eubopa,  I.  one  of  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
ancient  world.  With  the  northern  parts  of  this  the 
ancients  were  very  slightly  acquainted,  viz.,  what  are 
now  PruttUL,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Ruttuu 
They  applied  to  this  quarter  the  general  name  of  Scan- 
dinavia, and  thought  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  islands. 
From  the  Portuguese  cape,  denominated  by  mariners 
the  Rock  of  Lisbon,  to  the  Uralitm  Mountains,  the  length 
of  modern  Europe  may  be  reckoned  at  about  8300 
British  mile's,  and  from  Cape  Nord,  in  Danish  Lapland, 
to  Cape  Matapan,  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Mores, 
it  may  be  about  2360.  Aa  regarda  the  limits  of  Eu- 
rope, it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  chain  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  the  river  of  the  same  name,  toe  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  lowest  level  of  the  isthmus  between  it 
and  the  Sea  of  Azof  (a  level  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  Manytch  and  the  Kuma),  are  boundaries  between 
Europe  and  Asia  in  the  part  in  which  they  are  con- 
tiguous. That  frontier  ends  at  the  Tanaia  or  Don, 
which  for  a  short  space  terminates  the  two  continents. 
The  remaining  limits  are  more  easily  determined ;  they 
are  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bosporus,  the 
Propontis,  and  the  Hellespont.  The  line  ia  taken  across 
the  Archipelago ;  Tenedos,  Mytilene,  Chios,  Samoa, 
Nicaria,  Cos,  and  Rhodes,  belong  to  Asia ;  Naxoa, 
Stampalia,  and  Scarpanto,  to  Europe.  The  Mediter- 
ranean dividea  Africa  and  Europe  ;  but  it  ia  not  ascer- 
tained whether  Malta,  Gozo,  Comino,  Lampedosa,  and 
Linose  are  African  or  European  islands.  The  Cana- 
ries, Madeira,  and  the  Azores  are,  in  a  physical  poin 
of  view,  appendages  of  Africa,  being  parte  of  a  sub- 
marine continuation  from  the  chain  of  Atlas. — With 
respect  to  the  name  of  Europe,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  its  etymology  is  altogether  uncertain.  Bocbart  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Phoenician  Vr-appa,  which  ho 
makes  equivalent  to  the  Greek  XevKOirpdeuxof,  "  of  a 
white  or  fair  aspect ;"  and  considers  it  as  applying  not 
only  to  the  sister  of  Cadmus,  but  also  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  from  the  fairer  viaagea  and  complexions  of  its 
inhabitants :  "  quia  Europai  Afriutnot  candore  faciei 
nullum  super  ant."  (Geogr.  Sacr.,  4,  33,  col.  298.) 
M.  Court  de  Gebelin,  on  the  other  hand,  deduces  die 
name  from  the  Phoenician  WroA,  i.  e. ,  •'  West,"  as  indi- 
cating the  country  lying  in  that  direction  with  refer- 
ence to  Aaia.  His  explanation,  however,  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  same  appellation  came  to  be  applied 
to  the  lunar  divinity,  is  far  less  plausible :  "  Ce  com 
ne  coovint  pas  moins  a  la  Lune  ;  car  on  ne  la  voit  que  le 
soir ;  et  lorsqu'oo  commence  a  1'aperceyoir  a  la  Neo- 
menie,  e'est  toujour*  au  couchant ;  d'ailieurs  n'eat 
elle  pas  la  Reine  de  la  Nuit  7  elle  fut  done  appellee 
avec  raiaon  Europe."  (Monde  PrimUif,  vol.  1,  p 
250.) — As  regarda  the  progress  of  geographical  dis- 
covery, it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  earliest  notices 
of  Europe  are  in  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  who  in- 
habited the  southeastern  corner  of  the  continent.  From 
this  country  the  geographical  knowledge  of  Europe  ex- 
tended by  degrees  to  the  west  and  north.  Homer  waa 
acquainted  with  the  countries  round  the  iEgean  Sea 
or  Archipelago.  He  had  also  a  pretty  accurate  gen- 
eral notion  respecting  those  which  lie  on  the  south 
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coast  of  the  Brsck  Sea ;  bat  what  he  says  abont  the 
countries  west  of  Greece,  oo  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, is  a  mixture  of  fable  and  truth,  in  which 
-the  fabulous  part  prevails.  It  would  seem  that,  in  his 
age,  these  seas  were  not  yet  visited  by  his  country- 
men, and  that  he  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  had  probably  for  some  time  sailed  to 
these  regions,  but  who,  according  to-  the  common  poli- 
cy of  trading  nations,  spread  abroad  false  accounts  of 
unknown  countries,  in  order  to  deter  other  na- 


tions from  following  their  track,  and  participating  in 
the  advantages  of  this  distant  commerce.  It  is  proba- 
ble, also,  that  the  Phoenicians  long  excluded  the  Greeks 
from  the  navigation  of  the  Mediterranean ;  for  when 
the  latter  began  to  form  settlements  beyond  their  na- 
tive country,  they  first  occupied  the  shores  of  the  jEge- 
su,  and  afterward  those  of  the  Black  Sea.  As  the 
European  shores  of  this  last-mentioned  sea  are  not 
well  adapted  for  agriculture,  except  a  comparatively 
■mall  tract  of  the  peninsula  of  Crimea,  their  early  set- 
tlements were  mostly  on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  and,  con- 
sequently, little  addition  was  made  by  these  colonies 
to  the  geographies!  knowledge  of  Europe.  But  the 
navigation  of  the  Phoenicians  wu  checked  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  apparently  by 
their  being  subjugated  by  the  Persians.  About  this 
time,  also,  the  Greeks  began  to  form  settlements  in 
the  southern  parts  of  Italy  and  on  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
and  to  navigate  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  its  full  ex- 
tent. Accordingly,  we  find  that,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus (460  B.C.),  not  only  the  countries  on  each  side  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea,  were  pretty  well  known  to  the  Greeks,  but  that, 
following  the  track  of  the  Phoenicians,  they  ventured  to 
paas  tbe  Columns  of  Hercules,  snd  to  sail  as  far  as  the 
Cassiterides,  or  Tin  Islands,  by  which  name  the  Scil- 
ly  Isles  and  a  part  of  Cornwall  must  be  understood. 
It  is  even  reported,  that  some  of  their  navigators  wiled 
through  the  English  Channel  and  entered  the  North 
Sea,  and  perhaps  even  the  Baltic.  It  most  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  Herodotus  professes  himself  to- 
tally unacquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cassiterides 
(8,  US),  and  Strabo  (p.  104,  etc.)  expresses  a  very 
unfavourable  opinion  of  the  alleged  northern  voyages 
of  Pytheas.  Thus  a  considerable  part  of  the  coasts  of 
Europe  wss  discovered,  while  the  interior  remained 
almost  unknown.  When  tbe  Romans  began  their  con- 
quests, this  deficiency  was  partly  filled  up.  The  con- 
quest of  Italy  was  followed  by  that  of  Spain  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Gaul,  and,  not  long  afterward,  Sicily, 
Greece,  and  Macedonia  were  added.  Cesar  conquer- 
ed Gaul  and  tbe  countries  west  of  the  Rhine,  together 
with  the  districts  lying  between  tho  different  arms  by 
which  that'  river  enters  the  sea.  Hia  two  expeditiohs 
into  Britain  made  known  also,  in  some  measure,  the 
nature  of  that  island  and  the  character  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. Thus,  in  the  course  of  little  more  than  two 
hundred  years,  the  Interior  of  all  those  countries  was 
discovered,  tbe  shores  of  which  had  been  previously 
known.  In  the  mean  time,  nothing  was  added  to  the 
knowledge  of  tbe  coasts,  the  Greeks  having  lost  their 

r°  t  of  discovery  by  sea  along  with  their  liberty,  and 
Romans  not  being  inclined  to  naval  enterprise. 
After  the  establishment  of  imperial  power  at  Rome, 
the  conquests  of  the  Romans  went  on  at  a  mnch  slower 
rate,  and  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  soon  became 
stationary.  This  circumstance  must  be  chiefly  at- 
tributed to  the  nature  of  the  countries  which  were  con- 
tiguous to  those  boundaries.  The  regions  north  of  the 
Danube  are  mostly  plains,  and  at  that  time  Were  only 
inhabited  by  wandering  nations,  who  could  not  be  sub- 
jected to  a  regular  government.  Such,  at  least,  are  the 
countries  extending  between  the  Carpathian  mount- 
aim  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  therefore  tbe  conquest 
of  Dacia  by  Trajan  was  of  abort  continuance  and 
speedily  abandoned.  The  countries  between  the  Alps 
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and  the  Danube  were  soon  added  "to  the  empire ;  tmt, 
as  the  nations  who  inhabited  the  tracts  north  of  that 
river  had  not  given  up  a  wandering  Kfe,  they  were 
enabled  to  elude  tbe  Roman  yoke.  The  most  im- 
portant addition  to  the  empire  and  to  geographical 
knowledge  was  the  conquest  of  England  during  tit 
first  century  after  Christ,  to  which,  in  the  following 
century,  tbe  south  of  Scotland  was  added.  Nothiag 
seems  to  have  been  added  afterward.  The  Geogra- 
phy of  Ptolemy  contains  a  considerable  number  of 
names  of  nations,  places,  and  rivers  in  those  coun- 
tries which  were  not  subjected  to  tbe  Romans.  Probe- 
bly  they  were  obtsined  from  natives  and  from  Roman 
traders,  who  had  ventured  to  penetrate  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.  Bnt  these  brief  notices 
are  very  vague,  and  m  most  eases  His  very  difficult  to 
determine  what  places  and  persons  are  indicated. 
{Encycl.  V*.  Kntnol.,  vol.  10,  p.  79.)— II.  A  daughter 
of  Agenor  (called  by  some  Phoenix)  king  of  Ptnnicii. 
Jupiter,  becoming  enamoured  of  ber,  according  to  the 
old  legend,  changed  himself  into  a  beautiful  white 
bull,  and  approached  her,  "  breathing  saffron  from  bit 
mouth,"  as  she  was  gathering  flowers  with  ber  eom- 

Enrons  in  a  mead  near  tbe  seashore.  Europe,  de- 
jhted  with  the  lameness  and  beauty  of  the  animal, 
caressed  him,  crowned  him  with  flowers,  and  at  length 
ventured  to  mount  on  hia  back.  The  disguised  god 
immediately  made  off  with  hia  lovely  burden,  plunged 
into  the  sea,  and  swam  with  Enropa  to  the  Island  of 
Crete,  landing  hot  far  from  Gortyna.  Here  he  re- 
sumed hie  own  form,  and  beneath  a  plane-tree  caress- 
ed  the  trembling  maid.  The  offspring  of  their  onion 
were  Minos,  Rbadamantbus,  and  Sarpedon.  Arte- 
ritis, king  of  Crete,  espoused  Europe  subsequently,  aod 
reared  her  sons.  (ApoUoi,,  3,  1.— flies.,  el  Baah/t, 
op.  Schoi.  ad  II.,  13,  898.— Match.,  /at ,  S.-Ond, 
Met.,  8,  838,  tetq.—Id.,  Fat.,  5,  606  —  Ktigltlafi 
Mythology,  p.  468.)  The  fable  of  Europe  is  made  br 
the  'mythological  expounders  of  the  old  school  to  rett 
on  ah  historical  basis.  In  this  they  are  decidedly 
wrong. '  Instead  of  perceiving  that  this  and  other  le- 

Sinds  of  mythology  bear  only  an  analogy  to  tbe  troth, 
at  they  are  false  when  understood  literally,  but  fre- 
quently true  when  interpreted  metaphorically,  ton 
have  taken  them  as  narratives  of  real  facts,  embellish- 
ed by  credulity  or  a  poetical  imagination,  snd,  hat- 
ing struck  out  the  wonders,  they  took  tbe  cnjnu  aur- 
luttm  which  remained  for  real  history.  Tout,  in  the 
present  instance,  the  foundation  of  tbe  story  of  Eorops 
is  said  to  have  been,  that  a  commander  of  a  Cretai 
vessel,  either  himself  named  Taurus,  or  whose  vessel 
bore  that  title,  carried  off  tbe  Phoenician  princess  En- 
ropa, daughter  of  Agenor,  from  the  city  of  Tyre: 
others  sgain  make  her  to  have  been  borne  swaybj 
some  Cretan  merchants,  whose  ship  bad  tbe  emhlem 
of  a  white  bull,  and  who  intended  ber  as  a  prite  for 
their  king  Asterius,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Ju- 
piter! (Consult  Bamer't  Mythology,  vol.  3,  p  4M, 
$tqq.)  The  truth  is,  however,  thai  Europe  ma  no- 
thing more  than  the  lunar  divinity  or  the  moon,  » 
order  to  make  this  more  apparent,  let  us  review  the 
whole  ground  of  this  singular  table.  We  find  the  le- 
gend of  Jupiter  and  Europe  known  already  to  Homer 
(II.,  14,  381)  and  Heeidd.  (SchoL  ad  II.,  18,  »7J 
The  old  genealogical  poet  Asius  (Peasant.,  7,  <),  u» 
the  Logographere  Pherecydes  (ed.  Stuff,  p.  UU  *~ 
Hellanicos  (p.  65),  found  already,  in  their  time,  a  net 
fund  of  materials  in  this  fabuloue  legend.  What  Apol- 
lodonis,  in  particular,  give*  (8,  1),  appears  to  hate 
been  taken  from  these  writers.  Antimachus  and  An- 
tictides  are  turned  as  having  written  on  this  same  sub- 
ject (Schol.  ad  Apall.  Rkol.,  2,  178),  but  mote  esse 
ciaBy  Eumelus  (SeAof.  ad.  17.,  6,  180)  and  Stesieho 
ma.  {Schol.  ad  Eurip  ,  Prise*.,  v.  m— Cosrawe 
Fragm.  Stench.,  ed.  Svchfort,  n.  13.)  Amid  eoch  a 
number  of  writers,  it  is  no  wonder  if  lbs  topic  proved 
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sufficiently  attractive  to  occupy  the  attention  of  may 
of  the  later  Greek,  and  Roman  authors.    Hence  we 
find  it  reappeanng,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  in  Mos- 
chua  (Idyll..  2),  Lucian  (Dud.  Mar.— Opp.,  vol.  2, 
p.  135,  ed.  Btp),  and  Achillea  Tatuie  (de  Am.  Clit. 
el  Late.,  1,  1.— Compare  alao  Anacrcm,  Od.,  35.— 
Hormt.,  Od,  3,  27.— (hid,  Mel.,  2,  833.— Id.,  Fait., 
6,  S05. — Gemuunci  Aral.  Plum.,  533.)— The  an- 
cient writer*  themselves  attempt  an  explanation  of  the 
fable,  with  which  the  mythological  expounders  of  later 
days  are  in  fall  accordance,  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served.   Thus  Palatphatus  (p.  72,  ed.  Fiteh.)  makes 
the  individual  who  carried  off  Europe  to  have  been 
called  Taurus  (compare  Tzctttt,  ad  Lycepkr.,  v.  1290, 
and  Meurtiuw,  p.  250),  and  Julius  Pollux  says  (Ono- 
■wf.,  I,  83)  the  ship  in  which  she  was  carried  away 
had  •  boll  for  its  irapaanaov.    If  there  be  any  ancient 
fable  which  requires,  in  its  explanation,  a  careful  sep- 
arating of  the  earlier  and  original  portions  from  what 
is  of  later  addition,  it  ia  this  of  Europe.    If  we  follow 
the  narrative  ef  Apollodoras,  we  will  find  the  legend 
dividing  itself  into  two  distinct  parte  ;  the  carrying  off 
of  Europe,  and  the  search  made  for  her  by  Cadmus, 
Cilix,  dec.    These  two  portions,  however,  are  net  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  each  other,  as  evidently  ap- 
pears from  the  former  of  ihe  two  having  alone  been 
handled  by  many  writers. — What,  now,  were  the  ideaa 
entertained  by  the  earlier  mytbologists  on  the  subject 
of  this  table!   Homer,  in  the  well-known. passage  (K., 
14,  315;  where  be  speaks  of  the  reunion  of  Jupiter 
and  Juno  on  Mount  Ida,  merely  mentions  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phonix  as  having  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
Jupiter's  love.  This,  most  probably,  was  the  earliest 
form  of  the  legend ;  at  least  the  bearing  away  of  Eu- 
rope by  that  deity  appeara  to  have  been  a  later  addition. 
According  to  Acuailaua  (ip.  Apollod.,  2,  5,  7),  it  was  a 
real  bull  that  brought  Europe  to  Crete ;  and,  according 
to  another  authority,  the  animal  waa  selected  by  Nep- 
tune for  this  purpose,  and  waa  sent  to  Sidon  by  Jupiter, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the  maiden  (NiguUui, 
ap.  Sckol.  ad  Germ.  Aral.  Plum.,  ed.  Buhle,  %.  p. 
65),  for  which  service  he  was  afterward  placed  among 
the  stars.    {Eurip.,  Phryx.  ap.  Eratottk,  eat.  14. — 
Tkeogwit,  Sckol.  ad  Aral.,  p.  48,  ed.  Buhle.—Hygin., 
Peel.  Aatr.,  21.)   It  is  easy  to  perceive,  that  this 
mythus  loses  all  its  meaning  the  moment  this  bull  be- 
comes the  transformed  Jupiter.   (Compare  G  ruber' t 
Lexicon,  2,  p.  9.)   We  find,  it  ia  true,  that  even  as 
early  a  writer  as  Hesiod  is  acquainted  with  the  meta- 
morphosis of  Jupiter  into  a  bull  (Sckol.  ad  Ham.,  II., 
12.  397,  ed.  Aid.,  1621,  p.  215),  but  this  only  shows 
•t  bow  early  a  period  the  addition  to  which  we  allude 
was  made  to  the  original  fable.    The  germe  of  that  fa- 
ble, however,  still  remained,  and  waa,  in  effect,  simply 
this,  Jove  indulged  his  passion  with  Europe,  in  Crete. 
The  elucidation  of  the  mythus  mainly  depends  upon 
the  clearing  up  of  another  question  :  what  means  the 
term  Europe  primitively,  a  lead  or  a  person  1  The 
former  of  these  interpretations  can  in  no  way  whatever 
he  the  true  one.    Homer  and  Hesiod,  to  whom  Eu- 
rope is  known  as  the  daughter  of  Phonix,  have  no  ac- 
quaintance with  Alia  and  Europe  aa parte  of  the  world. 
The  Asian  meadow  or  field  (*A«or  Aeiftuv)  in  Homer 
(Riai,  2,  401),  ia  merely  a  small  tract  of  land  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Cayster.    The  name  of  Asia  only 
began  to  be  more  extensively  applied  aa  the  interior  of 
Lower  Asia  began  to  be  better  known  to  the  Greeks. 
< Compare  Hermann,  ad  Hymn,  in  ApoU.,  250  )  Eu- 
rope, aa  a  land,  is  entirely  unknown  to  Homer :  ihe 
first  traces  of  the  name  are  found  in  the  Hymn  to 
Apollo  (v.  260,  teqq.,  and  290,  teqq.),  where  it  is  used 
in  opposition  to  the  Peloponnesus  and  the  islands,  and 
seems  to  indicate  the  remaining  portion  of  what  was 
subsequently  called  Hellas.    It  is  more  than  probable 
that  tee  appellation  itself  originated  in  Lower  Asia. 
Compare 'the  remarks  of  Bnttmann,  "  Peter  die  my- 


Ihuehe  Vtrbimdung  von  Griechenland  mil  Alien,"  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Berlin  Aoademy  for  1818,  p.  219, 
nqq.)  In  Euripides  (Jp*.  in  Tour.,  v.  627),  the  epi- 
thet dpuv6c  occurs,  in  the  sense  of  "  dark,"  and  with 
this  the  explanation  of  Hesychius  coincides  :  Eipuwn, 
Zapa  r?c  6vctu(,  j  omartivj).  The  name  Europe,  then, 
will  have  been  given  by  the  Asiatics  to  the  country 
which  lay  west  of  them,  towards  the  evening  (Ereh) 
son,  or  the  quarter  of  darkntu.  At  what  period  this 
appellation  waa  extended  to  the  whole  continent  can- 
not new  be  ascertained  ( Ukerl't  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p. 
210);  as,  however,  Pherecydes  already  divided  the 
earth  into  two  hemispheres  (Sckol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.,  4, 
139$),  placing  Europe  in  the  north,  and  Asia,  in- 
cluding Africa,  in  the  south,  we  may  suppose  this  ar- 
rangement to  have  been  generally  received  about  the 
time  of  the  Logographera.  Now  it  ia  manifest,  from 
what  has  just  been  stated,  mat  the  original  mythus  of 
Europe  had  no  symbolical  reference  whatever  to  the 
continent  of  that  name.  Before,  however,  proceeding 
farther  in  the  examination  of  this  fable,  it  becomes  im- 
portant to  consider  the  lineage  assigned  to  the  female 
in  question.  Homer  (ft,  14,  321)  names  her  as  the 
daughter  of  Phonix ;  so  alao  Hesiod,  Baechylides 
(Sckol.  Didymi,  ed.  Aid.,  1621,  p.  216),  Aaius  (Pan- 
tan.,  7,  4>,  and  Moachua  (Idyll.,  2,  40).  With  the 
Logographers  a  discrepance  presents  itself.  Seme  re- 
gard net  as  a  daughter  of  Ageoor,  others  still  as  the 
offspring  of  Pbosnix  (Schol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.,  3, 1186) : 
that  the  former  of  these  two  accounts,  however,  is  the 
more  commonly-received  one,  appears  in  the  extracts 
from  the  Logographars  as  made  by  Apellodorua  (3, 1). 
In  Ihe  original  mythus,  therefore,  Europe  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pfaoaniz,  in  the  later  and  altered  legend  she  is 
the  child  of  Agenor.  Phcemx  now,  according  to  the 
custom  observed  in  similar  tables,  of  naming  a  land 
after  its  first  monarch,  becomes  the  king  of  Phoenicia, 
and  benee  the  leading  idea  involved  in  the  legend, 
that  Europe  came  from  Pbcenicia.  Let  us  now  turn 
our  attention  more  immediately  to  the  being  and  per- 
son of  Europe.  The  first  passage  that  arrests  our  no- 
tice is  one  occurring  in  the  treatise  on  the  "  Syrian 
Goddess,"  ascribed  to  Lucian  (Opp.,  id.  Btp.,  vol. 
9,  p.  87.)  "  There  is  in  Phanieia,"  eevs  the  writer, 
"-another  large  temple  alao,  which  ia  in  the  possession 
of  the  Sidontans,  and  which,  as  they  say,  is  the  tem- 
ple of  Aatarte.  Aatarte  I  suppose  to  be  the  same  with 
the  moon.  Aa.  however,  one  of  the  priests  told  me, 
it  was  the  temple  of  Europe,  the  sister  of  Cadmus. 
This  daughter  of  King  Agenor  was  honoured  with  a 
temple  after  her  disappearance ;  end  they  have  a  sa- 
cred tradition  (iayov  lepov)  respecting  her,  that,  being 
very  beautiful,  ahe  was  beloved  by  Jupiter,  who  ohan- 

fed  himself  into  a  bull  and  carried  her  away  into  Crete, 
heard  this  also  from  other  Phoenicians ;  and,  moreover, 
the  Sidonian  money  baa  represented  on  it  Europe  sit- 
ting upon  the  back  of  a  bull,  that  ia,  of  Jupiter.  They 
do  not  all  agree,  however,  in  making  the  temple  to  be 
that  of  Europe."  In  the  case  of  so  early  a  worship  aa 
that  connected  with  the  Sidonian  temple,  it  is  no  won 
der  if  the  accounts  of  later  days  exhibit  some  discrep- 
ances. According  to  the  more  common  statement, 
the  temple  waa  that  of  Aatarte,  whom  the  writer  just 
quoted  makes  identical  with  the  moon.  Creuxer  has 
shown  wit);  great  ability  (Symbolic,  vol.  2,  p.  66),  that 
the  greater  ,iert  of  the  Syro- Phoenician  goddesses  con- 
veyed the  idea  of  the  humid,  receiving,  fruit-yielding 
Earth,  and  the  impregnated  and  in  turn  impregnating 
Moon.  This  last  idea  shows  itself  very  clearly  in  the 
attributes  of  the  Phoenician  Astarte.  Not  only  is  she 
regarded  by  Lucian  and  others  (Seldtn,  de  Dot  Syr,, 
p.  244)  as  identical  with  Selene,  but  she  ia  even 
styled,  on  that  account,  the  Queen  of  Heaven  (Jeren., 
7,  17) ;  and  the  etymology  given  by  Herodian,  though 
of  no  value  in  itself,  yet  is  of  importance  to  the  pres- 
ent diacoaaioo  as  showing  'he  union  of  idea  with  re* 
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spect  to  Selene  and  Astute.  (♦w'»«ef  ii  'korpodp- 
Xf»  bvo/td^ovat,  aeX^v^v  elvat  flfiovrec.  Herodian, 
5,  6,  10.)  This  goddess  had  the  principal  aeat  of  her 
worship  in  Sidon.  (2  King;  23,  IS.)  As  lunar  god- 
dess, Astarte  had,  among  her  other  symbols,  some  of 
the  attributes  of  the  bull;  she  wore,  says  Sanchonia- 
thon  (op.  Euteb.,  Prop.  Evang.,  1,  10),  the  hide  of 
a  bull  as  an  ornament  for  the  bead  when  she  wandered 
net  the  earth.  In  all  the  physico-religioue  systems 
of  Lower  Asia  there  existed  a  great  uniformity  in 
the  leading  principles  (Crtuter,  Symbolik,  vol.  2,  p. 
1 1 ,  seqq .),  and  throughout  a  large  portion  of  this  coun- 
try the  worship  of  the  moon  was  firmly  established. 
Without  stopping  to  discover  any  traces  of  this  in  the 
Phrygian  rites,  or  in  those  of  the  goddess  of  Comana, 
it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  Artemis  Tauropolos,  who 
weald  seem,  in  many  respects,  to  have  been  the  aame 
with  the  Phoenician  Astarte.  (Compare  Creuter,  Sym- 
bolik, vol.  4,  p.  199  —  MiUm,  Oalerie  Myth.,  vol.  I, 
pi.  34.  Nr.  121.)  It  is  curious  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  Artemis  Tauropolos  was  worshipped  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  primitive  aeat  of  the  Phoenician 
race.  (Euatath.  ad  Dionyt.  Perieg.,  609. — Com- 
pare Dupuia,  Memoiret  it  ritutil.  not.,  an.  XII., 
Lilt,  et  b.  art*,  vol.  5,  p.  11.)  Nor  should  we  omit 
to  notice,  that,  from  the  researches  of  Creozer,  the 
worship  of  Diana  Luna  would  appear  to  have  extended 
not  only  along  the  Persian  Gulf,  bat  also  in  various  parts 
of  middle  Asia ;  and  that  the  symbolical  mode  of  rep- 
resenting this  goddess  waa  a  female  figure  riding  on  a 
bull,  with  a  crescent-shaped  veil  over  ner  head.  Such 
is  the  way  in  which  she  appears  on  a  medal  of  the  Isl- 
and Icaria  (Harduin,  de  Num..  Antiq.,  p.  217),  where 
this  worship  also  prevailed.  (Strab.,  638.)  It  is  ex- 
tremely probable,  that  some  early  statue  of  Diana  Luna, 
represented  in  precisely  the  same  posture  as  the  figure 
on  the  Icarian  medal,  gave  rise  to  the  mythus  of  the  car- 
rying away  of  Europa  by  a  bull ;  and  thus  Europe  be- 
longs, as  an  imaginary  personage,  to  the  cycle  of  the 
lunar  worship.  To  place  thia  in  a  still  clearer  light, 
let  us  (um  our  attention  to  the  testimony  afforded  by 
ancient  works  of  art.  Achillea  Tatiua  (p.  10. — Com- 
pare Ptin.,  36,  10)  saw,  in  the  Sidonian  temple  of  As- 
tarte, among  the  sacred  offerings,  a  painting  which 
had  for  its  subject  the  carrying  off  of  Europa.  The 
description  of  this  differs  only  in  some  collateral  points 
from  that  of  a  painting  preserved  to  us  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Nssonii,  of  which  Belloir  makes  mention.  (Pic- 
tures Antiqua  tepukhri  Nasoniorum  in  via  Flaminia. 
—Gran.,  The*.  Ant.  Rom.,  vol.  12,  p.  10S9.)  The 
scene  is  laid  on  the  shore  nesr  Sidon :  the  bull  hastens 
with  his  lovely  burden  over  the  waves,  and  the  play- 
mates of  Europa  stand  lost  in  astonishment  and  grief. 
The  bearing  away  of  Europa  is  the  subject  also  of 
many  sculptured  stones  thst  have  come  down  to  us. 
(Consult  Montfaueon,  Ant.  Expl.,  vol.  1,  pi.  19,  Nr. 
4. — Gori,  Museum.  Florent.,  vol.  1,  tab.  66,  Nr.  9. — 
Auguetini  Gemma,  td.  Gron.,  tab.  185. — Gemme  An- 
tiche,  p.  2,  tab.  27. — Winckelmann,  Catal.  de  Stoteh., 
p.  67. — Thesaurut  Brandenb.,  p.  196.) — Even  the 
name  Europa  itself  has  reference  to  this  female's  iden- 
tity with  the  moon.  It  is  derived,  most  probably,  from 
tipvaf,  "  broad- visaged,"  and  alludes  to  the  appear- 
tree  of  the  moon  ■when  at  its  full.  Her  mother's  name, 
moreover,  is  TnXttaaaa,  "she  that  enlightens  from 
afsr."  In  Crete  she  subsequently  marries  'Ae«iptOf, 
"  the  Starry,"  and  gives  birth  to  Minos,  which  con- 
nects her  name  with  that  of  PaaiphaS  (Uaai^d^), 
"  she  that  enlightens  all."— The  conclusion,  then,  to 
which  we  would  come,  is  this,  that  the  legend  of  En- 
ropa  relates  to  the  introduction  of  the  lunar  worship, 
by  Phoenician  colonists,  into  Crete.  (Hbek't  Kreta, 
vol.  1,  p.  83,  teqq.) — The  identity  of  Europa  and  the 
Moon  is  also  recognised  by  Knight.  (Inquiry  into  the 
Bymb.  Lang.,  dec. — Clan.  Journ.,  vol.  26,  p.  247.) 
His  words  sre  as  follows :  "  It  is  in  the  character  of 
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the  destroying  attribute,  that  Diana  is  called  TATPO- 
HOAA,  and  BOON  EAATEIA,  in  allusion  to  her  be- 
ing borne  or  drawn  by  bulls ;  and  it  is  probtble  that 
some  such  symbolical  composition  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  Jupiter  and  Europa ;  for  it  appears  that,  in 
Phoenicia,  Europa  and  Astarte  were  only  different  ti- 
tles for  the  same  personage,  who  wss  the  deity  of  the 
Moon ;  comprehending  both  the  Diana  and  Celestial 
Venus  of  the  Greeks.'— III.  A  district  of  Macedonia, 
in  which  was  situate  the  town  of  Europus.  Some  ge- 
ographers make  it  to  have  been  a  part  of  Thrace;  bat 
without  any  good  reason.  It  was  also  called  Europit. 
(Vid.  Europus.) 

Eu  Soros,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  situate,  according  to 
Pliny  (4,  10),  on  the  river  Alius,  and  in  the  district 
of  Emsthia.  Ptolemy  does  not  ascribe  it  to  this  dis- 
trict, however,  but  to  one  which  he  calls  Matia  (p.  84). 
But,  according  to  Pliny,  there  was  another  Europoi, 
aituated  on  the  river  Rhoedias  (perhaps  Ludias),  of 
which  Strabo  also  speaks.   (Strabo,  327.) 

Eoiotas,  I.  a  river  of  Laconia,  and  the  largest  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  It  rises  in  Arcadia,  near  Aset,  t 
little  to  the  southwest  of  Tegea,  and,  after  runnings 
short  distance,  disappears  under  ground.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  mountains  which  separate  Arcadia 
from  Laconia,  it  reappears  in  the  latter  country,  in 
the  district  of  Belmina.  It  then  traverses  that  prov- 
ince, and  passes  by  Sparta  to  Helos,  near  which  town 
it  empties  into  the  sea.  (Strabo,  342. — Dimyt.  ft- 
ritg.,  v.  411.)  The  Eu  rotas  flowed  to  the  east  of 
Sparta,  as  we  are  informed  by  Polybius;  its  stream 
wss  full  and  rapid,  and  could  seldom  be  forded.  Eo- 
rotas,  the  third  king  after  Lelex,  enlarged  and  regu- 
lated its  bed,  drew  a  canal  from  it,  drained  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  and,  from  feelings  of  gratitude  on  the 
part  of  his  subjects,  had  his  name  given  to  the  stream. 
(Panaan.,  3,  1.)  The  modern  name  is  Batilipotamc 
(pronounced  Vasilipotamo),  and  signifying  the  royal 
river,  in  allusion  to  certain  petty  princes,  dependant 
upon  the  eastern  emperors,  who  possessed  a  small 
kingdom  in  this  quarter  during  the  middle  ages. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  695.)  Dodwell,  bow- 
ever,  states  thst  the  most  common  appellation  for  the 
Eurotas  at  the  present  dsy  is  Iri.  (Clan.  Tour,  vol. 
2,  p.  409.)— II.  A  river  of  Theasaly,  called  also  Ti- 
taresius,  rising  in  Mount  Titarus,  a  branch  of  Oljm- 
pua,  and  falling  into  the  Peneus,  a  little  above  the  rale 
of  Tempe.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Saranta  Pent. 
Its  hsving  been  called  Eurotas  as  well  ss  Titaresiui 
is  stated  by  various  authorities.  (Compare  Sink, 
Epit.  7,  p.  329,  and  the  author  of  the  Sibylline  verses, 
8,  p.  227.)  Although,  however,  the  Titaresius  fell 
into  the  Peneus,  the  waters  of  the  two  rivers  did  not 
mingle ;  as  those  of  the  Peneus  were  clear  and  limpid, 
while  those  of  the  Titaresius  were  impregnated  with  i 
thick  unctuous  substance,  which  floated  like  oil  on  the 
surface.  Hence  the  fabulous  account  of  its  being  > 
branch  of  the  infernal  Styx.  (Strabo,  441.— He"., 
it,  2,  751.— Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  389  ) 

Euros,  a  wind  blowing  from  the  southeast.  It  wis 
sometimes  called  by  the  Latin  writers  Vulturous. 
(Senee.,  Quant.  Nat.,  5,  16.)  Those,  however,  who 
recognised  only  four  winds,  made  Eurus  the  East  wind, 
and  attempted  to  confirm  this  opinion  by  a  fictitious 
derivation  of  the  name,  making  Eipor  indicate  M 
njr  la  btov,  "blowing  from  the  east,"  i.  e.,  the  point 
of  the  heavens  where  Aurora  first  appears. 

EosyIlds,  a  Trojan,  son  of  Opheltius,  and  one  of 
the  followers  of  .(Eneas.  Virgil  hss  immortalized  the 
inseparable  friendship  between  him  end  Niaus.  (Vid. 
Nisus.) 

EoitbXtm,  I.  a  herald  of  Agamemnon,  in  the 
Trojan  war,  who,  with  Talihybius,  took  Briseis  away 
from  Achilles,  under  the  orders  of  that  monarch. 
(Horn,  77.,  1,  320.)— II.  A  herald  of  Ulysses,  (Ho*., 
II.,  2,  184.) 
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Ecavailnss,  a  Spartan,  commander  of  ibe  com- 
bined Grecian  fleet  at  the  battles  of  Artemiaium  and 
Salami*.  He  was  appointed  to  this  office,  although 
Sparta  sent  only  ten  ships,  by  the  desire  of  the  allies, 
who  refused  to  obey  an  Athenian.  (Herod.,  9,  3. — 
Bakr,  ad  loc.)  An  allusion  to  the  famous  scene  be- 
tween Eurybiades  and  Themistocles  will  be  found 
under  the  latter  article.    (Vid.  Themistocles.) 

EobtdIok,  I.  the  wife  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. She  had,  by  her  husband  Alexander,  Perdiccas 
and  Philip,  snd  one  daughter  called  Euryone,  who  was 
married  to  Ptolemy  Alorites.  A  criminal  partiality 
for  her  daughter's  husband,  to  whom  she  offered  her 
hind  and  the  kingdom,  made  her  conspire  against 
Amyntes,  who  must  have  fallen  a  victim  to  her  infi- 
delity, bad  not  Euryone  discovered  it.    Amyntas  for- 

give  her.  Alexander  ascended  the  throne  after  bis 
ther's  death,  and  perished  by  the  ambition  of  his 
mother.  Perdiccas,  who  succeeded  biro,  shared  his 
fate ;  but  Philip,  who  was  the  next  in  succession,  se- 
cured himself  against  all  attempts  from  bis  mother, 
and  ascended  the  throne  with  peace  and  universal 
satisfaction.  Eurydice  fled  to  lphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  for  protection.  The  manner  of  her  death 
is  unknown.  (C.  Nep.,  Fit.  If  hid.,  3.) — II.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Antipater,  and  the  wife  of  Ptolemy  I.  of  Egypt, 
by  whom  she  bad  several  children.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  she  proceeded  to  Alexsndrea 
for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  her  husband,  and  she 
brought  with  her  Berenice,  her  niece,  who  proved  the 
source  of  all  her  misfortunes.  For  Berenice  inspired 
Ptolemy  with  so  ttrong  a  passion,  that  he  took  her  as 
his  second  wife,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  controlled 
entirely  hy  her  influence  Eurydice  snd  her  children 
retired  to  the  court  of  Seleucus,  kins  of  Syria.  One 
of  her  daughters  subsequently  married  Agathocles,  son 
of  Lrsimschu* ;  and  another,  Demetrius  Poliorcetes. 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  eldest  of  her  sons,  seized  upon 
the  kingdom  of  Mscedonia.  Eurydice  followed  him 
to  that  country,  and  contributed  to  conciliate  towards 
him  the  minds  of  the  Macedonians,  through  the  respect 
which  they  entertained  for  the  memory  of  her  father 
Antipater.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  having  been  slain,  B.C. 
280,  in  a  battle  against  the  Gauls,  Macedonia  was  de- 
livered up  to  the  ravages  of  these  barbarians,  snd  Eu- 
rydice fled  for  protection  to  the  city  of  Cassandrea. 
Ib  o^er  to  attach  the  inhabitants  more  strongly  to  her 
interests,  she  gsve  them  their  freedom ;  snd  they, 
through  gratitude,  established  a  festival  called  after 
her  Eurydicra.  The  rest  of  her  history  is  not  known. 
— III.  A  daughter  of  Amyntas  and  Cynane.  Her  pre- 
vious name  was  Ades,  afterward  changed  to  Eurydice. 
(Arrian.  op.  Phot , cod.,  93— vol.  I,  p.  70,  ed  Belcher.) 
She  married  Ariiheus,  the  half-brother  of  Alexander, 
and  for  some  time,  through  the  aid  of  Casssnder,  de- 
fended Macedonia  against  Polysperchon  and  Olympias. 
Having  been  forsaken,  at  length,  by  her  own  troops, 
she  fell  into  the  hands  of  Olympias,  together  with  her 
hnsband.  Both  were  put  to  death  by  that  queen. 
(Justin,  14.  5.)— IV.  "Wife  of  Orpheus.  As  she  fled 
before  ArisUeua  she  was  bitten  by  a  serpent  in  the 
grass,  and  died  of  the  wound.  Her  disconsolate  hus- 
band determined  to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  to  en- 
deavour to  procure  her  restoration  to  life.  Pluto  and 
Proserpina  listened  to  his  prayer ;  and  Eurydice  was 
allowed  to  return,  on  the  express  condition  that  Or- 
pheus should  not  look  back  upon  her  till  they  were  ar- 
rived in  the  regions  of  day.  Fearing  that  ahe  might 
not  be  following  him,  the  anxious  husband  looked  back, 
and  thereby  lost  her.    (Vid.  Orpheus.) 

Eusvhsdon,  a  river  of  Pamphylia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
rising  in  the  chain  of  Mount  Taurus,  and,  after  passing 
the  city  of  Aspendus,  falling  into  the  Mediterranean 
oelow  that  place.  (Scylax,  p.  40. — Mela,  1,  14.— 
Mannert,  Gusgr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  134.)  Near  it  the 
Persians  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians  under  Ci 


mon,  B.C.  470,  in  both  a  naval  and  land  fight.  The 
Persian  ships  were  drawn  up  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
to  the  number  of  350,  or,  aa  some  affirm,  600 ;  but,  on 
the  first  attack,  they  fled  to  the  shore  and  were  stranded. 
Cimon  then  landed  bis  forces,  aud,  after  a  severe  en- 

gagement,  routed  the  enemy,  and  took  their  camp  and 
»gB»ge-  (PI**-,  VH-  Cim.—Thucyd.,  1, 100.)  This 
signal  victory  annihilated  the  Persian  navy.  The  Eu- 
rymedon  ia  now  the  Capri-sou,  and  appears  to  have 
undergone  considerable  changes  since  ancient  times, 
for  the  bar  at  the  mouth  ia  now  so  shallow  ss  to  be 
impassable  to  boats  that  draw  more  than  one  foot  of 
water.    (Cromer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  281.) 

Eoaf  riiow,  a  Cnidian  physician,  s  contemporary  of 
Hippocrates,  but  probably  older  in  years,  since  he  is 
deemed  the  author  of  the  Cnidian  aphorisms  which  are 
quoted  by  Hippocrates.  (Galen,  Comment,  in  Hipp, 
de  vietu  tost.,  p.  43.) 

Eoaf  pod,  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Sous.  Accord- 
ing to  Paussniss  (3,  7),  his  reign  was  so  glorious  a  one, 
that  his  descendants  were  called  from  him  Euryponti- 
da,  although  the  family  belonged  to  the  Proclida). 
Plutarch,  however  (  Vit.  Lyatrg.,  c.  2),  ssys  that  the 
change  of  name  was  owing  to  Eurypon's  having  relax- 
ed the  strictness  of  kingly  government,  and  inclined  to 
the  interests  of  the  people.  (Consult  Valekenaer,  ad 
Theocrit.  AdonUz.,  p.  271.) 

Eusysthbnbs,  s  son  of  Aristodemus,  who  reigned 
conjointly  with  bis  twin-brother  Procles  st  Sparta.  It 
was  not  known  which  of  the  two  was  bom  first ;  the 
mother,  who  wished  to  see  both  her  sons  raised  on  the 
throne,  refused  to  declare  it ;  and  they  were  both  ap- 
pointed kings  of  Sparta  by  order  of  the  oracle  of  Del- 
phi. B.C.  1 102.  After  the  death  of  the  two  brothers, 
the  Lacedsmonians,  who  knew  not  to  what  family  the 
right  of  seniority  and  succession  belonged,  permitted 
two  kings  to  sit  on  the  throne,  one  of  escb  family. 
The  descendant*  of  Eorysthenes  were  called  Eurys- 
themia,  and  thone  of  Procles,  Proclida.  It  was  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  of  Sparta  for  two  kings  of  the 
same  family  to  ascend  the  throne  together,  yet  that  law 
was  sometimes  violated  by  oppression  and  tyranny. 
Eurysthenes  had  a  son  celled  Agis,  who  succeeded 
him.  His  descendants  were  called  Agida.  There  sat 
on  the  throne  of  Sparta  31  kings  of  the  family  of  Eu- 
rystbenes,  and  only  24  of  the  Proclida).  The  former 
were  the  more  illustrious.  (Herodot.,  4, 147;  6,  S3. — 
Pausan  ,  3,  l.—C.  Nep.,  Vit.  Ages.) 
,  EvarsTHatiiDJt.    Vid.  Eurysthenes. 

Eubvstrbvs,  a  king  of  Argos  and  Mycensj,  son  of 
Stheneliis  snd  Nicippe  the  daughter  of  Pelops.  Juno 
hastened  his  birth  by  two  months,  thst  he  might  come 
into  the  world  before  Hercules,  the  son  of  Alcmena, 
as  the  younger  of  the  two  was  doomed  by  order  of  Ju- 
piter to  be  subservient  to  the  will  of  the  other.  (  Vid. 
Alcmena.)  The  right  thus  obtained  was  cruelly  exer- 
cised by  Eurystheus.  and  led  to  the  performance  of  the 
twelve  celebrated  labours  of  Hercules.  The  success 
of  the  hero  in  achieving  these  so  alarmed  Eurysth- 
eus, thst  he  furnished  himself  with  a  brazen  vessel, 
where  be  might  secure  himself  a  ssfe  retreat  in  case  of 
dsnger  A  pollodorus  says  that  it  was  a  vessel  of  brass 
(iri6ov  xateovv,  Apollod.,  2,  ft,  1 ),  which  he  construct- 
ed secretly  under  ground.  It  appears,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  a  subterraneous  chsmber,  covered  within  wi  b 
pistes  of  brass.  The  remains  of  the  treasury  of  Atrejs 
st  Mycensj  indicate  a  building  of  a  similsr  description, 
the  nails  which  probsbly  served  to  fssten  plates  of  this 
metal  to  the  walla  still  appearing.  These  mils  consist 
of  88  parts  of  copper  and  12  of  tin.  A  similar  ex- 
planation may  be  given  of  the  brazen  temple  of  Miner- 
va at  Sparta.  Ftd.  Chalcicecus.  (Gilts  Itinerary, 
p.  33.)  After  Hercules  hsd  been  translated  to  the 
skies.  Eurystheus  persecuted  his  children,  snd  threat 
ened  with  war  Ceyx,  kingof  Trachis,  at  whose  court 
they  bad  taken  shelter.    They  thereupon  fled  to  Ath 
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en,  and  received  protection  from  the  inhabitants,  who 
refuted  to  deliver  them  up  to  Eurystbens.  A  war  en- 
sued, in  which  Eurystheus  and  his  five  sons  were  slain, 
the  former  by  the  hand  of  Hyllos,  son  of  Hercules. 
The  head  of  the  monarch  waa  sent  to  Alcmena,  who 
dug  out  the  eyes  with  a  wearing- shuttle.  (ApoUod., 
8,  8,  I,  where  for  KtpKuti  we  are  to  read  xeoctdt.) 
Dther  accounts  of  his  end,  however,  are  given  by  other 
writers.  (Eurip.,  Htraclid.,  988,  ttqq.  —  Compare 
Ieocr.,  Pamtg.,  15.) 

Evaf  tis  (Idot),  a  patronymic  of  Iole,  daughter  of 
Earytus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  9,  895.) 

EoKfTOB,  a  monarch  of  CSchalia,  who  taught  Her- 
cules the  use  of  the  bow.  (Apoiiod.,2, 4, 9. — Heyne, 
ad  loc.)  He  offered  his  daughter  Iole  to  him  who 
should  surpass  himself  and  his  soas  in  archery.  Her- 
cules conquered,  but  Eurytaa  re  fated  to  give  hie 
daughter  to  the  hero,  who  therefore  put  bhn  and  his 
sons  to  death,  and  led  away  Iole  captive.  (ApoUod., 
8,  6,  1.— Id.,  2,  7,  7.) 

Eossslcs  Pamphiu,  I.  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
among  the  earlier  Christian  writers,  and  the  friend  of 
Constantino,  waa  born  in  Palestine,  probably  at  C sna- 
res, about  264  A  D.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Anti- 
och,  and  is  believed  to  have  received  holy  orders  from 
Agapiua,  bishop  of  Ceaarea.  After  having  been  or- 
dained presbyter,  be  set  up  a  school  in  bis  native  city, 
and  farmed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Pampbilua, 
bishop  of  Cessna,  who  suffered  martyrdom  under 
Galerius,  A  D  809,  and  in  memory  of  whose  friendship 
'he  added  to  hia  name  the  term  Pampkili,  i.  e.,  "  (the 
friend)  of  Pampbilua."  After  the  martyrdom  of  his 
friend  he  removed  to  Tyre,  and  thence  to  Egypt,  where 
he  himself  was  imprisoned.  On  his  return  from 
Egypt,  he  succeeded  Agapiua  in  the  see  of  Cessans, 
A/D.  815.  In  common  with  many  other  bishops  of 
Palestine,  he  at  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Arias ;  but 
at  the  council  of  Nice,  in  826,  .  when  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino assigned  to  Eusebius  the  office  «f  opening  the 
session  of  the  assembly,  the  opinions  of  the  heresiareh 
were  condemned.  He  is  said,  however,  to  have  raised 
some  objections  to  the  words  "  consubstantial  with  the 
Father,"  as  applied  to  the  Son  in  the  Nicene  creed. 
His  intimacy  with  hia  namesake  Ensebkis,  bishop  of 
Nicomedia,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Arias, 
led  him  also  to  favour  the  same,  and  to  use  his  influ- 
ence with  the  emperor  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating 
Ariua  in  the  church,  in  defiance  of  the  opposition  of 
Athanasius.  The  party  to  which  he  attached  himself 
wen  called  Ensebisns,  from  their  leader  Eusebius  of 
Nicomedia,  and  they  seem  to  have  acted  in  a  gnat 
degree  through  hostility  towards  Athanasius  and  his 
supporters,  as  they  did  not,  as  yet,  openly  sdvocste  the 
objectionable  tenets  of  Ariua,  who  had  himself  appa- 
rently submitted  to  the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Nice. 
Eusebius  afterward,  in  380,  assisted  at  the  council  of 
Antioch,  when  the  Ariana  triumphed,  and  be  waa  pres- 
ent at  the  council  of  Tyre  in  830,  and  joined  those 
bishops  who  censured  the  proceedings  of  Athanasius, 
the  great  champion  of  orthodoxy.  Eusebius  was  de- 
puted by  this  council  to  defend  before  Constanlirte  the 
judgment  which  they  had  passed  againat  Atbsnaaioe ; 
and  be  appeara  to  have  used  his  influence  with  the  em- 
peror to  have  Athanasius  banished.  The  part  which 
he  took  in  thia  unfortunate  controversy  caused  him  to 
be  stigmatized  as  an  Arian,  though  it  appeara  that  he 
fully  admitted  the  divinity  of  Christ ;  and  all  that  hia 
accusers  can  prove  is,  that  he  believed  there  wss  a  cer- 
tain aubordination  among  ,  the  persons  of  the  Trin- 
ity. He  waa  much  in  favour  with  Cooatantine,  with 
whom  he  maintained  an  epistolary  correspondence, 
many  specimens  of  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  life  of 
that  prince.  He  died  soon  after  hia  imperial  patron,  in 
339  or  840.  Eusebius  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  bis  time.  "  It  appears  from  his  works,"  ssys 
TiUemont,  "  thst  he  had  read  all  sorts  of  Greek  au- 
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there,  whether  philosophers,  historians,  or  divines,  of 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa."  Though 
his  industrious  researches  render  his  writings  nimble, 
they  are  defective  in  judgment  and  accuracy.  All  the 
studies  of  Eusebius  were  directed  towards  the  religion 
which  he  professed,  and  if  he  cultivated  chronology,  it 
was  with  the  view  of  establishing  on  s  solid  basis  the 
confidence  to  which  the  historicsl  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  present  so  fair  a  claim.    He  displayed  the 
fruits  of  his  researches  in  a  Chronicle,  or  Vmtmd 
Hillary  (JltnrroSaitri  Utropia),  divided  into  two  books. 
In  the  first  of  these,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Ckronognphy  (Xpovoypafta),  he  relates  the  origin  and 
the  history  of  sll  nations  and  empires,  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  down  to  826  A.D.   He  pursues  in 
ethnographic  order,  devoting  a  particular  section  to 
each  people.  The  duration  of  the  reigns  of  princes  wu 
fixed  in  it,  and  the  author  entered  into  details  on  certain 
events.  In  thia  first  portion  of  the  work,  Eusebius  in- 
troduced extracts  from  various  historicsl  writers  whose 
productions  are  lost,  such  ss  Alexander  Polyhistor, 
Berosus,  Amydenus,  Msnetho,  dec.   The  second  part, 
entitled  "  Chronical  Canon"  (XpoviK&c  Kavuv),  con- 
sisted of  synchronistic  tables,  giving,  by  periods  of  tea 
yean  each,  the  names  of  sovereigns,  and  the  principal 
events  which  had  taken  place,  from  the  call  of  Abra- 
ham (B.C.  3017).    In  compiling  thia  part  of  his  la- 
bours Eusebius  availed  himself  of  the  Chronogiaphy 
of  Seitos  Julius  Atricanus,  which  be  inserted  almost 
entire  in  his  Canon,  completing  it  by  the  aid  of  Maoa- 
tbo,  Joaephos,  and  other  historians.    Thia  he  contin- 
ued also  to  bis  own  times.    We  possess  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  thia  chronicle,  made  by  St.  Jerome :  it  is  not, 
after  all,  however,  a  simple  version,  since  this  fatbet 
continued  the  dates  down  to  the  year  378,  and  nude 
several  changes  also  in  the  first  part  of  the  work.  The 
Greek  text  itself  is  lost ;  and  though  George  Syncellui 
baa  inserted  many  fragments  of  it  m  hia  Chronicle,  and 
Euaebius  himself  has  done  the  same  in  his  Prapara- 
tic  Evangelica,  the  remembrance  of  thia  original  text 
was  so  far  lost,  thst  doubts  began  to  be  entertained 
whether  that  of  the  first  book  had  ever  existed,  soma 
critics  being  persuaded  that  Eusebius  hsd  written  no 
other  chronological  work  besides  his  Canon.  Joseph 
Scaliger,  however,  undertook  to  reconstruct  the  first 
book  of  the  work,  by  uniting  all  the  fragments  scatter- 
ed throughout  the  writings  of  the  various  authors  to 
whom  allusion  haa  been  made.    The  whole  subject 
has  at  length  been  cleared  up  in  our  own  days,  and  til 
uncertainty  on  thia  point  has  been  put  completely  to 
rest.    In  1793,  an  Armenian  of  Constantinople,  named 
Georgius  Johtnnis,  discovered  sn  Armenian  translation 
of  the  entire  work.   He  made  a  copy  of  this,  and 
transmitted  it  in  1794  to  Dr.  Zohrab  at  Venice.  The 
precise  date  of  the  manuscript  in  question  is  unknown ; 
but  as  the  version  is  mentioned  by  Moses  of  Chorene, 
it  ought  to  be  aa  old  at  least  as  the  fifth  century.  The 
first  book  Of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius,  with  which  we 
are  made  acquainted  through  the  medium  of  this  trans- 
lation, is  preceded  by  s  preface,  in  which  the  author 
gives  an  account  of  the  plan  and  difficulty  of  hia  un- 
dertaking.   It  is  divided  into  forty-eight  chapters,  ot 
which  the  first  twenty-two  embrace  the  chronology  ol 
the  Chaldeans,  Assyrians,  Medea,  I.ydiana,  Persians, 
Hebrews,  and  Egyptians,  comprehending  under  the 
latter  head  the  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies.    Almost  all 
thst  these  chapters  contain  existed  already  in  Syncel- 
lus  and  in  the  Pnsparatio  Evangelic* ;  and  hence  ws 
have  not  been  very  great  gainers  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Armenian  version,  as  far  as  this  portion  of  it  is 
concerned.    According  to  M.  Raoul-Rochette  (Jour- 
nal da  Savant,  1819,  p.  545),  the  remaining  chapters, 
from  the  twenty-third  to  the  forty-eighth,  are  devoted 
to  the  chronology  of  the  Greeka  and  Romans,  down 
to  the  time  of  Juliue  Cesser,  and  he  has  promised  to 
communicate  to  the  world  whatever  be  may  find  tiere- 
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m  sufficiently  novel  in  ita  nature  to  merit  such  notice. 
An  account  of  the  Armenian  version  is  also  given  by 
Stint  Martin  {Journal  da  Savant,  1830,  p.  106). 
The  conclusion  to  which  the  last-mentioned  writer  ar- 
rives, is  as  follows:  that  the  great  advantages  ex- 
pected to  have  been  derived  from  the  version  to  which 
m  are  referring,  must  be  graduated  much  lower  than 
they  originally  were  ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  that 
this  discovery  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  merit  hon- 
ourable mention,  since  it  gives  ■  great  degree  of  cer- 
tainty to  many  particulars,  of  which  we  were  before 
pot  in  possession  relative  to.  ancient  history,  and  ren- 
ders incontestable  the  authority  of  the  Greek  fragments 
published  by  Scaliger. — Eusebius  was  also  the  author 
of  an  Ecclesiastical  History  ('ExxXvinaoTun)  loropia), 
in  ten  books,  from  the  origin  of  Christianity  down  to 
A.D.  384,  a  year  which  immediately  preceded  the 
triumph  of  the  Catholic  church  over  Arianism.  This 
work  contains  no  express  history  of  church  dogmas. 
The  author  proposed  to  himself  a  different  object, 
which  be  specifies  in  the  first  book.    It  was  to  make 
known  the  succession  of  the  apostles,  and  the  individ- 
uals who,  placed  a*  the  bead  of  the  different  churches, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  firmness  and  apos- 
tolic virtues,  or  who  defended  the  word  of  God  by  their 
writings;  to  make  mention  of  the  persons  who  had 
endeavoured  to  propagate  false  doctrines  ;  to  describe 
the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  thsl  had  befallen  the 
Jewish  nation,  as  a  punishment  for  their  rejection  of 
the  Saviour ;  aa  well  as  the  persecutions  to  which  the 
faithful  had  been  exposed,  and  the  triumph  procured 
for  Christianity  by  the  Emperor  Constantino.    A  sec- 
ondary object  which  Eusebius  had  in  view,  although 
he  does  not  expressly  mention  it,  was  to  transmit  to 
posterity  literary  notices  of  those  writers  who  had 
treated  before  bint  of  detached  portions  of  the  sacred 
history.    What  he  proposed  to  himself,  however,  was 
leas  to  instruct  and  edify  the  faithful,  than  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Gentiles  a  work  which  might  induce 
than  to  renounce  the  errors  of  their  religious  systems 
tad  the  prejudices  of  edocation.    One  is  tempted,  at 
lent,  to  ascribe  this  intention  to  him,  when  we  call  to 
misd  ihat  his  work  contains  a  number  of  things  known 
to  every  Christian  reader ;  such  as,  for  example,  all 
that  relates  to  the  person  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  sacred  writings ;  and  also  when  we 
consider  the  skill  be  has  displayed  in  placing  in  a 
prominent  point  of  view  the  claims  of  Christianity, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  making  any  direct  attack  on 
the  absurdities  of  paganism.    As  Eusebius  makes  no 
mention  of  the  troubles  occasioned  in  the  church  by 
the  doctrines  of  Arianism,  it  has  been  concluded  that 
his  history  was  not  continued  by  him  during  the  last 
sixteen  year*  of  bis  life  (for  he  lived  until  340);  but 
that,  being  brought  down  by  him  to  an  epoch  anterior 
to  the  council  of  Nice,  it  was  concluded  in  324.  In 
support  of  this  opinion  it  msy  be  remarked,  that  Pau- 
linos, the  bishop,  to  whom  he  sddresses  himself  at  the 
commencement  of  the  tenth  book,  was  dead  in  325. 
(Contort  Haake.  ie  Byzantinarum  rerun  tcriptoribus 
bier,  Lip*..  1*177,  4to,  pt.  1,  c.  1,  $  222.)    In  gen- 
eral, Eoaebios  may  be  called  a  moderate,  impartial, 
and  judicious  writer!    His  history  was  translated  into 
Latin  by  Rofinns,  a  priest  of  Aqoileia,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury :  be  has  made,  however,  retrenchments  ss  well  aa 
additions,  and  has  added  a  supplement  in  two  books, 
which  extends  to  the  death  of  Theodbsius  the  Great. 
This  supplement  was,  in  turn,  translated  into  Greek  by 
Geiasios  of  Cyzicus,  about  476.    Fabricius  (Bibl. 
Griec.  vol.  8.  p.  446)  ssys,  that  the  work  of  Rufinus 
was  translated  by  St.  Cyril!  of  Jerusalem,  and  he  re- 
fers to  Fhotins  ss  hiaaolhority  for  this  assertion.  The 
patriarch  of  Constantinople  speaks  of  this  translation 
from  hearsay,  for  he  never  saw  it :  indeed,  it  never 
coo  Id  bare  existed ;  since  St.  Cyrill  died  in  386,  and 
the  aopplemenl  of  Rufinus  appeared  subsequent  to 


305.  The  Latin  translation  of  Rufinus  still  exists, 
but  the  Greek  version  of  his  supplement  is  lost.  Ni> 
cephorus  Callistus,  a  compiler  of  the  fourteenth  centu- 
ry, has  incorporated  into  his  ecclesiastical  history  the 
greater  part  of  that  of  Eusebius. — The  other  works  of 
Eusebius  which  have  relation  to  the  department  of  ec- 
clesiastical history  are  the  following :  Ilepi  ruv  b>  Ha- 
Xatorarg  itaaTvpnoavTuv, "  Of  those  who  suffered  mar 
tyrdom  in  Palestine,"  The  period  referred  to  is  the 
persecution  of  Dioclesian  and  Msximin,  from  303  to 
309. — Aoyor  rpiaKovratrripiKbf,  "  Thirty-year  dis- 
course," i.  e.,  an  Etoge  on  Constantino,  pronounced 
in  the  thirtieth  year  ofbis  reign,  A.D.  335. — Utpi  rod 
Kara  dt&v  Bum  rot)  fuuaptov  Kuvtrravrivov  rov  Bo- 
oiTLiuc.  A  life  of  Constantine,  in  four  booka.  It  is 
rather  an  eloge  than  a  biographical  sketch. — Tuv  ap- 
xatuv  ftaorvpuv  awayuyv,  "  A  Collection  of  Ancient. 
Martyrs.  This  work  is  lost,  but  many  fragments 
have  been  preserved  by  the  legendary  writers  of  tub- 
sequent  ages. — A  life  of  Pamphilua,  of  which  there 
remains  a  solitary  fragment.— Hep*  ruv  card  dtaeep- 
ovf  taipove  tv  otajqpoie  voXectv  aSiqaavruv  dytuv 
ftapripuv,  "  Of  the  holy  martyrs  that  have  contended 
for  the  faith  at  various  times  and  in  various  places." 
— We  now  come  to  another  work  of  Eusebius,  which 
forms  the  principal  one  of  hit  theological  writinga. 
This  is  his  EinvyeAiiojr  dnvde&rwc  irpoxapaaKtvi, 
or  "  Prttparatio  Evangelic*."  This  work,  though  ite 
subject  is  one  entirely  sacred  in  ita  nature,  yet  con- 
tains a  great  number  of  valuable  notices  respecting  the 
mythology,  of  the  pagan  nations,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  in  particular.  We  find  in  it,  also,  numer- 
ous passsges  taken  from  more  than  four  hundred  pro- 
fane writers,  and  in  this  list  are  many  whose  produc- 
tions are  lost  for  us.  The  Preparatw  Evangelica  is 
addressed  to  Theodotus,  bishop  of  Laodicea,  and  is 
divided  into  fifteen  books.  To  prepare  his  readers  for 
a  demonstration  of  evangelical  truths  by  reasons  pure- 
ly philosophies),  and,  by  collecting  together  a  crowd  of 
passages  drawn  from  profane  authors,  to  show  bow  far 
superior  Christianity  is  to  all  the  systems  of  the  pagan 
world — such  is  the  object  of  Eusebius  in  the  work  we 
are  considering.  In  the  first  six  booka  he  proves  the 
futility  of  the  heathen  doctrines ;  the  nine  following 
ones  develop  the  motives  which  have  induced  the 
followers  of  Christianity  to  prefer  to  them  the  Jewish ,. 
system  of  theology  as  contained  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. In  the  first  book  Eusebius  gives  the  tradi. 
tions  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  origin  of  the  world. 
He  then  directs  his  attention  to  the  Phoenician  theol- 
ogy, and  it  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  gives  the  cel- 
ebrated fragment  of  Sanchoniathon.  la  the  second 
book  be  examines  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  F 


titos,  ss  given  by  Manetho  ;  and  thoso  of  the  Greeks, 
after  Diotforua  Siculus,  Euhemerus,  and  St.  Clement 
of  Alexandres.  He  undertakes  to  show  that  the  Pla- 
tonic was  as  inconsistent  and  defective  as  the  popular, 
theology,  and  .that  even  .the. Romans  themselves  re- 
jected the  allegorical  interpretations  which  the  Greeks  . 

Kve  to  their  own  mythological  legends.  The  third 
ok  shows  how  vsin  snd  nugatory  have  been  the  ef- . 
forts  of  those  writers  who  have  attempted  to  explain 
the  Egyptian  and  Grecian  fables  on  physical  and  moral 
principles.  The  fourth  and  fifth  books  continue  this 
demonstration,  and  seek  to  prove  that  the  objects  of 
worship  and  sacrifice  among  the  Greeks  were  the  de- 
mons whom  our  Saviour  drove. from  the  world.  The 
tixth  book  refutes  the  pagan  doctrine  of  destiny,  and 
that  relative  to  the  influence  supposed  to  be  exercised 
by  the  heavenly  bodies  on  human  actions.  In  the 
teventh  the  excellence  of  the  religious  system  of  the 
Jews  is  demonstrated,  and  the  nature  of  this  system 
explained.  In  the  eighth  book  the  sources  of  this 
religion  are  pointed  out,  snd  in  thia  part  of  his  work 
Eusebins  gives,  after  Aristeas,  the  history  of  the  Sep. 
tuagint,  or  Greek  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  la 
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■he  following  books,  down  to  the  thirteenth  inclusive, 
the  author  undertakes  to  ahow,  that  the  Greek  writers 
hare  derived  from  the  Sacred  volume  whatever  they 
have  taught  of  valuable  or  good  in  matters  of  philoso- 
phy :  such,  according  to  him,  is  the  case  especially 
with  Plato.  The  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  books  la- 
bour to  prove,  that  in  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  there  reign  evident  contradictions ;  that  the 
majority  or  these  opinions  have  no  belter  foundation 
than  mere  hypothesis,  and  swarm  with  errors. — We 
must  not  omit  another  work  of  our  author's,  entitled, 
fltpi  tOv  TomKuv  'Ovo/idruv  tv  rg  Self  ypaQy,  "  Of 
the  places  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings."  It  was 
in  two  books.  The  second  book,  which  treats  of  Pal- 
estine, has  alone  reached  us ;  we  have  it  in  Greek,  and 
also  in  tr  Latin  version  by  St.  Jerome.  The  version 
would  be  preferable  to  the  original'by  reason  of  the 
corrections  which  Jerome  made  in  the  work,  from  his 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  country,  if  it  had  not 
reached  us  in  a  very  corrupt  state  — The  best  editions 
of  the  work  on  chronology  are,  that  of  Scaliger,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1659,  fol.,  and  that  of  Mai  and  Zohrab,  Media- 
Ian.,  1818,  4to  :  the  best  editions  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal History  are,  that  of  H.  Stephens,  Pari*,  1644, 
fol.,  reprinted  with  the  Latin  version  of  Christophor- 
Bon.  at  Geneva,  1612  ;  and  that  of  Heinicben,  Lips., 
1837,  1  vol.  8vo.  The  life  of  Constantine  accom- 
panies the  first  of  these.  — The  best  edition  of  the 
Praparatio  Evangelica  is  that  of  Vigier,  Pari',  1628, 
fol ,  reprinted  at  Leipzig,  1688,  fol. — IT.  A  native 
of  Emesa,  sornamed  Pitlacua,  slain  in  954  by  order 
of  the  Emperor  Gallus,  and  to  whom  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinua  (14,  7)  gives  the  title  of  "  concuatus  orator." 
— III.  A  native  of  Myndus.,  in  Caria,  a  contemporary 
of  the  preceding.  Eunapius  makes  mention  of  him  in 
the  life  of  Maximus ;  and,  according  to  Wyttenbach 
(Eunap.,  ed.  Boissonade,  p.  171),  he  is  the  same  with 
a  third  Eusebins,  of  whom  Stobasus  has  left  us  two 
fragments. 

EustathIos,  I.  archbishop  of  Thessalonics,  flour- 
ished in  the  12th  century  under  the  emperors  Manuel, 
Alexius,  and  Andronicus  Comnenus.  He  is  celebra- 
ted for  his  erudition  as  a  grammarian,  and  is  especially 
known  as  a  commentator  on  Homer  and  Dionysius 
the  geographer.  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that 
in  the  former  of  these  commentaries  he  is  largely 
indebted  to  the  Deipnosophista  of  Athensua,  and 
Schweighaeuser  holds  the  following  strong  language 
relative  to  the  extent  of  these  obligations  (Pray.  ad. 
Athen.,  p.  xix.) :  "  In  Eustathii  in  Himerum  Com- 
mentariit  Athtnaus  nosier  a  capiie  ad  calcein  (peris- 
rime  dixeris)  uttamque  paginal*  faeit:  adeoque  est 
ineredibilis  el  pane  infinitus  locorum  numcrus,  quibus 
doelus  tile  prtesul  ex  uno  AthenaH  fonte  hortulos  suos 
irrigavit,  ut  sape  etiam  notissimorum  nobilissimorum- 
qut  auctorum,  quorum  ubrris  obvia  ipsa  seripta  sunt, 
unius  ejusdem  AthenaH  verbis  produxerit  testimonia ; 
utque,  nisi  de  viri  doctrina  aliunde  satis  constant, 
subinde  propemodum  videri  ille  posset  e  solo  Naucral- 
tea  Deipnosophista  sapuisse."  (Compare  the  note  of 
the  same  editor,  and  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Grate.,  vol.  1, 
<p.  816,  seqq.)  The  commentary  of  Eusiathius  was 
united  to  the  edition  of  Homer  which  appeared  at 
Rome  in  1542,  1548,  1550,  in  3  vols,  folio;  and  was 
reprinted  st  Bdle  in  1560,  also  in  3  vols,  folio.  The 
latesteditionisthe  Leipzig  one  of  1825-30,  6  vols.  4to; 
for  that  of  Politus,  undertaken  in  1730,  with  a  Latin 
version,  was  never  finished.  The  three  volumes  of 
it  which  appeared  at  Florence.  1730-35,  in  folio,  ex- 
tend only  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Miiller  and  Baumgarten-Crusius  have  performed  a 
valuable  service  for  the  student,  in  publishing  extracts 
from  Eustathius  along  with  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.  (Compare  the  Memoir  of  Andres  on  the 
Commentary  of  Eustathius,  and  the  various  transla- 
tions which  have  been  made  of  it ;  Mem.  delta  Beg. 
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Acaiemxi  Ereolanense,  vol.  I,  p.  97,  Naples,  1823 
— Bulletin  its  Sciences  Historiques,  vol.  4,  p.  337, 
seqq.)  The  commentary  on  Dionysius  is  lets  valu- 
able, from  the  scanty  nature,  most  probably,  of  the 
materials  employed.  A  commentary  on  Pindar  is 
lost.  Some  unpublished  letters  of  the  archbishop's 
are  to  be  found  in  the  public  libraries  of  Europe.— II. 
A  native  of  Egypt,  called  by  some  Eumathius,  and 
styled  in  one  manuscript  TlpurovoSiXiooifioc  «oi  jicyu, 
Xapro$v'ka£,  "  Protonobilissimus  and  great  archivist." 
He  was  the  author  of  a  romance,  entitled,  To  •of 
To/uvnv  not  Toutvtav  ipa/ia,  "  Hysruine  and  Hyt- 
minias."  It  is  a  cold,  flat,  and  lifeless  performance. 
The  work  has  been  twice  published ;  first  at  Paris, 
1618,  in  8vo,  with  the  version,  and  under  the  care,  of 
Gaulmin  ;  and  again  by  Teucher,  Lips.,  1792.  This 
last  contains  merely  the  text  and  the  version  of  Gaul- 
rain,  without  either  preface  or  notes. — III.  An  ancient 
jurist,  who  has  left  a  work  on  Prescriptions,  entitled, 
Uepl  tuv  xpovtKuv  dtaortj/iuruv,  "Of  intervals  of 
time."  .  It  was  published  by  Cujas  in  the  1st  volume 
of  hia  works,  Bale,  1561,  8vo;  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
by  Schard,  in  the  collection  of  Lowenklau,  vol.  2,  and 
at  Leipzig,  in  1791,  8vo,  by  Teucher. 

Eutrrpk,  ene  or  the  Muses.  She  presided  over 
music,  and  is  generally  represented  as  holding  two 
flutes.  To  her  was  ascribed  by  the  poets  the  invention 
of  the  tragic  chorus.  Ausonius  says  of  her,  "  Dula- 
loquos  calamus  Euterpe  flatibus  urget."  (idyll,  nit., 
4.)  The  name  means  "  the  well-delighting  one,"  from 
ti,  well,  and  rtpnu,  to  delight.    (VuL  Muse.) 

Euthycratks,  a  sculptor  of  Sicyon,  son  arid  pupil 
of  Lysippus,  flourished  in  Olymp.  120.  He  was  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  the  proportions  of  his  statues.  Those 
of  Hercules  and  Alexander  were  in  general  esteem, 
and  particularly  that  of  Medea,  which  was  borne  on  a 
chariot  by  four  horses.  (Plin.,  34,  8.)  As  regardi 
the  last  of  these  subjects,  however,  consult  the  remarki 
of  Sillig,  where  a  new  reading  in  the  text  of  Pliny  u 
suggested.    (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  e.) 

Eutkapblus  ("  the  rallier,"  tirpaveXoc),  an  epithet 
given  to  P.  Volumnius,  a  Roman,  on  account  of  bis 
wit  and  pleasantry.  (Herat.,  Epist.,  1, 18, 31.)  Hav- 
ing forgotten  to  put  his  surname  or  title  of  Eutrapehu 
to  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Cicero,  the  orator  tells  him  be 
fancied  it  came  from  Volumnius  the  senator,  but  to 
undeceived  by  the  eulrapelia  (evrpan-eTUa),  "  the  apiri 
and  vivacity,"  which  it  displayed.  (Compare  Ernu*. 
Clav.  Cic  Ind.  Hist.,  s.  v.  Volumnius,  and  Im 
Grox.,  s.  v.  evrpatteTda.  from  which  it  would  appear 
that  the  evrpaitclua  of  Volumnius  was  rather  a  "  ana- 
tea  et  scurrilis  face/ia.") 

Edtropius,  I.  s  Latin  historian  of  the  4th  centwy. 
He  bore  arms  under  Julian  in  his  expedition  against 
the  Parthians,  aa  he  himself  informs  us  (9,  IS),  and  » 
thought  to  have  risen  to  senatorian  rauk.  Suidas  makes 
him  of  Italian  origin,  while  some  modern  writers,  on 
the  other  hand,  advance  the  hypothesis  that  be  was  a 
native  of  Gaul,  or,  at  least,  had  possessions  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  Auch,  and  was  identical  with  the  Eutropiua 
to  whom  some  of  the  letters  of  Symmachus  are  address- 
ed. (Schbtt,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  161,  seqq  — 
Compare  the  remarks  of  Tzschucke  on  the  life  of  Eu- 
tropius,  prefixed  to  his  edition.)  The  manuscripts  give 
him  the  title  of  Fir  CI,  which  may  stand  either  for 
Vir  Clarissimus  or  Ftr  Consularis,  but  which  in 
either  sense  indicates  an  advancement  to  some  of  the 
highest  offices  in  the  state.  He  wrote  several  works, 
of  which  the  only  one  remaining  is  an  abridgment  of 
the  Roman  History  in  ten  books.  It  is  a  brief  and 
dry  outline,  without  either  elegance  or  ornament,  yet 
containingcertain  facts  which  are  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned. The  work  commences  with  the  foundation  of 
the  city,  and  is  carried  on  to  the  death  of  Jovian,  A.D. 
364.  At  the  close  of  this  work,  Eulropius  announces 
his  intention  of  continuing  the  narrative  in  >  more  de- 
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nted  style,  inasmuch  a*  be  wiU  have  to  treat  of  greet 
person! fre*  stilt  living ;  "  fate  ad  inch/tot  prindpet 
venenaimfue  penentum  ett."  It  does  not  appear 
that  be  ever  carried  this  plan  inte  execution.  The 
beet  edition  is  that  of  Tascbocke,  Lift.,  1797, 8vo  — 
II  A  eoooeh  and  minister  of  the  Emperor  Arcadiue, 
who  rose  by  base  and  infamous  practices  from  the  vilest 
eerdilioa  te  tbe  highest  pitch  of  opulence  and  power. 
He  was  probably  a  native  of  Asia,  was  made  chamber- 
bin  to  the  emperor  m  tbe  year  896,  and,  after  tbe  fail  of 
Ra  fines,  succeeded  tbat  minister  in  the  confidence  of 
his  master,  and  rose  to  unlimited  suthority.  He  even 
was  created  consul,  a  disgrace  to  Rome  never  before 
rqaaHed.  Aa  iaenll  offered  to  the  empress  was  the 
cuss  of  bis  overthrow ;  and  be  was.  scat  into  perpet- 
a*l  exile  to  Cyprus.  He  was  soon  afterward,  however, 
brought  back  on  another  charge ;  and,  after  being  con- 
demned, waa  beheaded  A.D.  399.  (Zonav,  6,  10.— 
«., 6,  18,  <ke.) 

Eoriaoe  Poirros.    VU.  Pontas  Esxinus. 

Enureses,  a  fountain  which,  according  to  Herod- 
3taa,  flows  into  the  Hypauit,  where  the  river  is  four 
days'  journey  from  the  sea,  and  renders  its  waters  bit- 
ter, that  before  were  sweet.  Herodotus  places  this 
fountain  ia  tbe  country  of  the  ploughing  Scythians, 
end  of  tbe  Alaxaaas.  It  takes,  he  adds,  the  name  of 
the  place  where  it  springs,  which,  in  tbe  Scythian 
tongue,  ia  Ecempsms,  corresponding  in  Greek  toitpoi 
•Hot,  at  «  tkt  mtred  vxys."  (HtrotiU.,  4,  63.) 

F. 

Fabams,  new  Far/it,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ssbiaes,  called  also  Farfaris.    (  Virg.,  JK*-, 

Fast  a  Gene,  a  numerous  and  powerful  patrician 
bcese  ef  ancteat  Rome,  watch  became  anbdivided  into 
several  families  or  branches,  distinguished  by  thsir  re- 
spective eognomina.  such  as  Fabii  Maximi,  Fabii  Am- 
busti,  Fabti  Vibokat,  dec.  Pliny  says  that  the  name 
of  this  bouse  arose  from  the  circumstance  of  its  found- 
ers having  excelled  in  the  culture  of  the  bean  (Joba), 
the  early  Romans  having  been  remarkable  for  their  at- 
tachment to  agricultural  pursuits. .  (  Pit*.,  18,3.)  Ac- 
cording t»  Festos,  however,  the  Fabii  meed  their  ori- 
gin to  Hercules  (Put,  t.  *>.  Fain),  sad  their  name, 
therefore,  ia  thought  to  have  come  rather  from  tbe 
Etrurian  term  F*b*  or  Feint,  which  Pssseri  makes 
equivalent  to  "  august"  or  "  venerable."  (Tit.  En- 
psAw,  vii.,  tin.  S3.)  But  this  etymology  is  leas  prob- 
able, since  the  Fabii  are  said,  by  tbe  ordinary  author- 
ities, to  hare  been  of  Sabine  origin,  and  to  have  set- 
tled on  the  Quiriiul  from  the  time  of  tbe  earliest  Ro- 
man kings-  After  the  expulsion  of  ths  Tarquinii,  tbe 
Fabian,  as  one  of  tbe  older  houses,  exercised  consider- 
able influence  ia  the  senate.  Obmo  Fabine,  being 
qucstor  with  L.  Valerius,  impeached  S polios  Csasius, 
B.C.  484,  A.U.C.  368,  and  bad  him  executed.  It  has 
been  noted  aa  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  for  seven  consec- 
utive years  from  that  time,  one  of  tbe  two  annual  con- 
sulships was  filled  by  three  brothers  Fabii  in  rotation. 
Niebohr  has  particularly  investigated  this  period  of 
Roman  history,  and  speculated  on  the  causes  of  this 
long  retention  of  office  by  the  Fabii,  as  connected  with 
the  struggle  then  pending  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  and  the  attempt  of  the  fanner  to  monopolize 
the  elections.  (Rom.  Hut„  vol.  3,  p.  174,  sees.) 
One  of  the  three  brothers,  Q.  Fabiua  Vibulanus,  fell  in 
battle  against  the  Veie  rites  in  the  year  of  Rome  S74. 
In  tbe  following  year,  under  the  consulship  of  Caso 
Fabiua  and  Titos  Virginias,  the  whole  house  of  the 
Fabii  proposed  to  leave  Rome,  and  settle  on  the  bor- 
of  the  ten: 


i  territory  of  Veii,  in  order  to  take  the  war 
against  tbe  Veientea  entirely  into  their  own  hands. 
After  performing  solemn  sacrifices,  they  left  Rome  in 
a  body,  mustering  306  patricians,  besides  their  femi- 
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lies,  cheats,  and  freedmen,  and  encamped  en  the  bants 

of  the  Cramers  in  sight  of  Veii.  There  they  fortified 
themselves,  and  maintained  for  nearly  two  years  a 
harassing  warfare  against  the  Veientea  and  other  peo- 
ple of  Etruria.  At  last,  in  one  of  their  predatory  in- 
cursions, they  fell  into  an  ambuscade,  and,  ngSting 
desperately,  were  all  exterminated.  (Liny,  3,  48, 
ttqq .)  Dionysius  of  Halicarnaaaua  gives  also  another 
account  of  this  dissster,  which  he  considers  less  cred- 
ible. According  to  this  latter  form  of  the  legend,  the 
306  Fsbii  set  off  for  Rome,  in  order  to  offer  up  s  sac- 
rifice in  the  chapel  of  their  bouse.  As  they  went  to 
perform  a  pious  ceremony,  they  proceeded  without 
arms  or  warlike  amy.  The  Etrurians,  however, 
knowing  their  road,  placed  troops  in  ambush,  and,  fall- 
ing on  the  Fabii,  cut  them  to  pieces.  (Consult  the  re- 
marks of  Dionysius,  9,  19,  and  of  Niebuhr,  Rim. 
Hut ,  vol.  3,  p.  300.)  It  is  said  that  one  only  of  the 
Fabii  tec  aped  this  massacre,  having  been  left  quite 
young  at  Rome.  (Li**  2,  50 — Dim.  Mai.,  9,  33.) 
His  name  waa  Q.  Fabiua  Vibulanus,  and  he  became 
the  parent  stack  of  ell  the  subsequent  Fabii.  He  was 
repeatedly  consul,  and  waa  afterward  one  of  the  de- 
cemviri with  Appius  Claudius  for  two  consecutive 
years,  in  which,  office  be  diagraced  himself  by  his  con- 
nivance at  the  oppressions  of  his  colleague,  which 
caused  the  fell  of  the  decern* irate.    (Vii.  Decemviri.) 

Fabii  Lax,  I.  de  tmhtu,  wss  to  circumscribe  the 
number  of  Stctatortt  or  attendants  which  were  allow- 
ed 10  candidates  in  canvassing  for  some  high  office. 
It  was  proposed,  but  did  not  pass.  (Cic.  pro  Muren., 
34.)  The  Sectaroresrwho  alwsys  attended  candidates, 
were  distinguished  from  the  SthUotaret,  whs  only- 
waited  on  them  at  their  boused  in  the  morning,  and 
then  went  away ;  and  from  the  Deductom,  who  went 
down  with  them  to  the  Ferum  and  Campus  Mareiua. 
— II.  There  waa  another  law  of  the  asms  name,  en- 
acted against  kidnapping,  or  stealing  away  and  retain- 
ing freemen -or  slaves.  Tbe  punishment  of  this  of- 
fence, at  first,  was  a  fine,  but  afterward  to  be  sent'  tc 
tbe  mines ;  and  for  buying  or  selling  a  free  bom  cilixen, 
death.  (Cic.  pro  Rob.,  8.— Ep.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  1,  3.) 

Fsais,  a  vestal  virgin,  sister  to  Terentis,  Cicero's 
wife.  She  was  accused  of  criminal  intercourse  with 
Catiline,  and  brought  to  trial  in  consequence,  but  waa 
defended  by  Cicero  and  acquitted.  (Mtttditfan'i  Lift 
of  CicerOy  vol.  1,  p.  139  ) 

FabIi.    rid.  FsbiaGons. 

Fsaine,  I.  M.  Ambustus,  was  consul  A.U.C.  393, 
and  again  several  times  after.  He  fought  against  the 
Herniei  and  tbe  Tarquiniana,  and  left  several  sons.— 
II.  Q.  Maximus  Ruilianna,  son  of  the  preceding,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  the  Samnites,  A.U.C,  439,  in  the 
absence  and  against  tbe  orders  of  m's,  commanding 
officer,  the  Dictator  Papiriua,  who  would  have  brought 
him  to  punishment  for  disobedience,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  intercession  of  tbe  soldiers  sod  the  people. 
This  Fabiua  was  five  times  consul,  and  dictator  twice. 
He  triumphed  over  tbe  Samnites,  Msrsi,  Gaula,  and 
Etrurians.  His  son,  Qi  Fabiua  Gorges,  waa  thrice 
consul,  and  waa  grandfather  of  Q.  Fabiua  Maximus 
Verrucosus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  generals  of 
Rome. — III.  Q.  Maximus  Verrucosus,  the  celebrated 
opponent  of  Hannibal.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  called 
Verrucosus  from  a  wan  on  hie  lip,  verruca  being  the 
Latin  name  far  "  a  wart."  to  bit  first  consulship  he 
triumphed  over  the  Ligurisna.  After  tbe  victory  of 
Hannibal  at  tbe  Lake  Trasymenus,  he  waa  named 
Prodictater  by  tbe  unanimous  voice  of  the  people,  and 
was  intrusted  with  the  preservation  of  the  republic. 
The  system  which  he  adopted  to  check  tbe  advance  of 
Hannibal  is  well  known.  By  a  succession  of  skilful 
movements,  marches,  and  countermarches,  always, 
choosing  good  defensive  positions,  he  harassed  his  an- 
tagonist, who  could  never  draw  him  into  ground  fa- 
vourable for  his  attack,  while  Fabiua  watched  every  op. 
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portunity  of  availing  himself  of  any  error  or  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  Carthaginians.  This  mode  of  warfare, 
which  was  new  to  the  Romans,  acquired  for  Fabiut 
the  name  of  Cunctalor  or  "  delayer,"  and  waa  cen- 
sured by  the  young,  the  irash,  and  the  ignorant ;  but 
it  probably  waa  the  means  of  saving  Rome  from  ruin, 
lfinociua,  who  (tared  with  Fabius  the  command  of  the 
army,  having  imprudently  engaged  Hannibal,  waa 
saved  from  total  destruction  by  the  timely  assistance 
of  the  dictator.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
A.U.C.  636,  Fabius  being  recalled  to  Rome,  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  was  intrusted  to  the  consul  Tcren- 
tius  Varro,  who  rushed  imprudently  to  battle,  and  the 
defeat  at  Canoe  made  manifest  the  wisdom  of  the  dic- 
tator's previous  caution.  Fabius  was  chosen  consul 
the  next  year,  and  was  again  employed  in  keeping 
Hannibal  in  check.  In  A.U.C.  643,  being  consul  for 
the  fifth  time,  be  retook  Tare n turn  by  stratagem,  after 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  being  caught  himself  in  a 
snare  by  Hannibal  near  Metapontum.  (Us.,  27,  15, 
acq.)  When,  some  years  after,  the  question  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  senate,  of  sending  Seipio  with  an  army 
into  Africa,  Fabius  opposed  it,  saying  that  Italy  ought 
first  to  be  rid  of  Hannibal.  Fabius  died  some  time 
after  at  a  very  advanced  age.  His  son,  called  likewise 
Quintus  Fabius  Maximua,  who  had  also  been  consul, 
died  before  him.  His  grandson  Quintus  Fabius  Majt- 
imos  ServHianus,  being  proconsul,  fought  sgainst  Vir- 
isthus  in  Spain,  and  concluded  with  him  an  honour- 
able peace.  (Liny,  Epit.,  64.)  He  was  afterward 
consul  repeatedly,  and  also  censor.  He  wrote  An- 
nals, which  are  quoted  by  Macrobios.  (Sat.,  I,  16.) 
'  His  brother  by  adoption,  Quintus  Fabius  Msximus 
iEmilianus,  the  son  of  Paulus  iEmilius  (Ltr.,  45, 41), 
was  consul  A.U.C.  609,  and  was  the  father  of  Fabius, 
called  Allobrogicus,  who  subdued  not  only  the  Allo- 
broges,  but  also  the  people  of  southern  Gaul,  which  he 
reduced  into  a  Roman  province,  called  from  that  time 
Provincia.  Quintus  Fabius  Maximua,  a  grandson  of 
Fabioa  Maximus  Servilianua,  served  in  Spain  under 
Julius  Cesar,  and  waa  made  conaul  A.U.C.  709..  Two 
of  bis  sons  or  nephews  were  consuls  in  succes- 
sion under  Augustus.  There  was  also  a  Fabioa  con- 
sul under  Tiberius.  Panvinius.  and  others  have  reck- 
oned that,  during  a  period  of  about  five  centuries,  from 
•the  time  of  the  first  Fabius  who  is  mentioned  ss  con- 
sul, to  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  forty-eight  consulships, 
seven  dictatorships,  eight  censorships,  seven  augur- 
ships,  besides  {he  offices  of  master  of  the  horse  and 
military  tribune  with  consular  power,  were  filled  by 
individuals  of  the  Fabian  house.  It  could  also  boast 
of  thirteen  triumphs  and  two  ovations.  (Auguslinu* 
it  Familtw  Romanorum. — Encycl.  Ut.  Krunol ,  vol. 
10,  p.  161.) — IV.  A  loquacioua  personage  slluded  to 
by  Horace  (Sat,,  1,  1,  14).— V.  Pictor,  the  first  Ro- 
man who  wrote  an  historical  account  of  his  country. 
This  historian,  called  by  Livy  tcriptorum.  antiqitissi- 
mut,  appears  to  have  been  wretchedly  qualified  for  the 
labour  be  had  undertaken,  either  in  point  of  judgment, 
fidelity,  or  research ;  and  to  his  carelessness  and  inac- 
curacy, more  than  even  to  the  loss  of  monuments,  may 
be  attributed  the  painful  uncertainty  which  to  this  dsy 
hangs  over  the  esrly  ages  of  Roman  history.  Fabius 
lived  in  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  fam- 
ily received  its  ctgnomen  from  Caiue  Fabius,  who,  hav- 
ing resided  in  Etruria,  and  there  acquired  aome  knowl- 
edge of  the  line  arts,  painted  with  figures  the  temple 
of  Salut,  in  the  year  of  the  city  450.  The  historian 
was  grandson  of  the  painter.  He  served  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  and  waa  present  at  the  battle  of  Trasy- 
menus.  After  the  defeat  at  Cannae,  he  waa  aent  by 
the  senate  to  inquire  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi  what 
would  be  the  issue  of  the  war,  and  to  learn  by  what 
supplications  the  wrallmf  the  gods  might  be  appeased. 
His  annals  commenced  with  the  foundation  of  the  city 
and  the  antiquities  of  Italy,  and  brought  down  the  se- 
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ries  of  Roman  affairs  to  the  author's  own  time,  tint  is, 
to  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war.  We  an  inform- 
ed by  Dionysius  of  Haliearnassus.  that,  for  the  great 
proportion  of  the  events  which  preceded  bit  own  ige, 
Fabius  Pictor  had  no  better  authority  than  vulgar  ad- 
dition. He  probably  found,  that,  if  be  had  confined 
himself  to  what  waa  certain  in  these  early  tinea,  hit 
history  would  have  become  dry,  insipid,  and  incom- 
plete. Tbia  may  have  induced  him  to  adopt  the  fa- 
bles, which  the  Greek  historian*  had  invented  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  Rome,  and  to  insert  whatever  he 
found  in  family  traditions,  however  contradictory  or 
uncertain.  Dionysius  has  also  given  us  many  exam- 
ples of  his  improbable  narratives,  hi*  inconsistencies, 
his  negligence  in  investigating  the  truth  of  what  be  re- 
lates as  facts,  and  his  inaccuracy  in  chronology.  Ic 

Kirticular,  as  we  sre  told  by  Plutarch  in  his  hie  of 
omulua,  Fabius  followed  an  obscure  Greek  author, 
Dioclea  the  Peparelhian,  in  his  account  of  the  founda- 
tion of  Rome,  and  from  this  tainted  source  have  flowed 
all  the  stories  concerning  Mars,  the  Vestal,  the  Wolf, 
Romulus,  and  Remua.  He  is  even  guilty  of  inaccu- 
rate and  prejudiced  atstementsin  relation  to  the  affairs, 
of  his  own  time ;  and  Polybiua,  who  flourished  shortly 
after  those  times,  and  waa  at  pains  to  inform  himtelf 
accurately  concerning  all  the  events  of  the  second  Pa- 
nic war,  apologizes  for  quoting  Fabius  on  one  occuioe 
as  an  authority,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strongly  exprets- 
es  his  opinion  of  bis  violations  of  troth  and  his  grots 
inconsistencies.  The  account  here  given  of  this  writer 
is  rather  confirmed  by  the  few  fragments  that  remain 
of  bis  work,  which  are  trifling  and  childish  in  the  ex- 
treme. (Dunlop'i  Hist.  Rom.        vol.  1,  p.  U7,*tcf.) 

Fabbatheja,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  river  Luis, 
and  near  its  junction  with  the  Trerus.  The  modem 
name  ia  Falvaterra.  This  town  appears  at  first  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Volsci,  but  as  early  as  4M 
A.U.C.  it  placed  itaelf  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 
(Ler.,8,  19.) 

Fabricius,  Caius,  suroamed  Luscinns,  was  consul 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  471  of  Rome,  283  B.C., 
when  he  triumphed  over  the  Boii  and  Etruriana.  Af- 
ter the  defeat  of  the  Homana,  under  the  consul  Levi- 
nua.  by  Pyrrboe  (B.C.  281),  Fabriciua  waa  aent  by  the 
senate  as  legate  to  the  king,  to  treat  for  the  ransom  ot 
the  prisoners,  or,  according  to  other*,  to  propose  term! 
of  peace.  -  Pyrrhua  ia  said  to  have  endeavoured  in 
bribe  him  by  large  offers,  which  Fabricius,  poor  as  he 
was,  rejected  with  scorn,  to  the  great  admiration  of  the 
king.    Fabricius  being  again  consul,  B.C.  279.  vol 
sent  againat  Pyrrhua,  who  was  then  encamped  near 
Tarentum.    The  physician  of  the  king  is  said  to  bare 
come  secretly  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  to  have  pro- 
posed to  Fabriciua  to  poison  his  master  for  a  bribe. 
The  conaul,  indignant  at  this,  had  him  put  in  fetters, 
and  aent  back  to  Pyrrhua,  on  whom  thia  instance  of 
Roman  integrity  made  a  strong  impression.  Pyrrhua 
soon  after  sailed  for  Sicily,  whither  he  waa  called  by 
the  Syracusane,  then  hard'  pressed  by  the  Carthagini- 
ans.   Fabricius,  having  defeated  the  Samnites,  Luct- 
nigns,  snd  Bratii,  who  had  joined  Pyrrhus  against 
Rome,  triumphed  over  these  nations.    Pyrrhus  after- 
ward returning  to  Italy,  waa  finallv  defeated  and  driven 
away  by  M.  Curiua  Dentatus,  B.tl.  276.    Two  yean 
after,  Fabriciua  being  consul  for  the  third  time,  *iti 
Claudiua  Cinna  for  his  colleague,  ambassadors  came 
from  King  Ptolemy  of  Egypt  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  Rome. — Several  instances  are  related  of  the  ex- 
treme frugality  and  simplicity  which  marked  the  man- 
ners of  Fabriciua.    When  censor,  he  dismissed  from 
the  senate  P.  Corneliua  Kufinus,  who  had  been  twice 
conaul,  and  bad  also  held  the  dictatorship,  because  be 
had  in  hi*  possession  ten  pounds1  weight  of  silver  plate. 
Fabricius  died  poor,  and  the  senate  waa  obliged  tc 
make  provision  for  his  daughters.  {Phtt.,  Vit.  Pyrrk— 
Liv.,Epit.,  ISet  il.—Enc.  Ut.  Knowl.,v.  10, p.  153.\ 
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FjmSlx,  now  FusoU,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Etnm'a, 
oatheaet  of  Piatoria,  whence  it  it  said  the  augurs 
passed  to  Room.  Catiline  mado  it  a  place  of  arms. 
The  Goths,  when  they  entered  Italy  under  the  consu- 
late of  Stilicbo  and  Aurelian,  A  D.  400,  were  defeated 
in  its  vicinity.  (Ctc.  pro  Mur.,  H.—8U.  /Mi.,  8, 478. 
SaUust,  Cat.,  27.) 

FalcidTa  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Falcidius, 
A.U.C.  713,  enacted  that  the  testator  should  leave  at 
least  the  fourth  part  of  his  fortune  to  tho  person  whom 
be  named  his  heir.    (Dio  Can.,  48,  33.) 

Falbkia,  a  town  of  Picenum,  southwest  of  Firmnm, 
bow  FalUrmi.   (Pltn.,  3,  13.) 

Falbbii  (or  item),  a  city  of  Etrona,  southwest  of 
Fescennium,  and  the  capital  of  the  ancient  Fslisei, 
so  well  known  from  their  connexion  with  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome.    Much  uncertainty  seams  to  have  ex- 
isted respecting  the  ancient  site  of  this  place ;  but  it 
is  now  well  ascertained  that  it  occupied  the  posi- 
tion of  the  present  Cmta  Castellan*.    Clover,  and 
after  hint  Holstenius  (ad  Staph.  Byz.,  p.  67),  have 
satisfactorily  established  this  point.   The  doubt  seems 
to  have  originated  in  the  notion  that  there  was  a  city 
named  Faliscum,  as  wall  as  Falerii.    (Straio,  226.) 
The  situation  of  the  ancient  Falerii  is  nude  to  agree 
with  that  of  Cimta  Castetlona,  from  the  language  of 
Plutarch  (Kit.  CamilL)  and  Zonaras  (An*.,  9%  who 
both  describe  it  as  placed  on  a  lofty  summit ;  and  the 
latter  states  that  the  old  town  waa  destroyed,  and  a 
new  one  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  This  Met  is  eon- 
finned  by  toe  identity  of  the  new  Falerii  with  the 
church  of  St.  Maria,  Falari,  on  the  track  of  the  Fla- 
minian  way,  where  the  Itineraries  placo  that  city. 
We  learn,  too,  from  Pliny  (3,  6),  that  Falerii  became 
a  colony  under  tho  name  of  Falisca,  a  circumstance 
which  sufficiently  reconciles  the  apparent  contradic- 
tion in  the  accounts  of  (his  city.   (Front.,  de  Col.,  p. 
130.)   Falerii,  according  to  Dionysins  of  Halicarnas- 
sus  (1,  21),  belonged  at  first  to  the  Siculi ;  but  these 
were  succeeded  by  the  Pelasgi,  to  whom  the  Greek 
farm  of  its  name  is  doubtless  to  be  ascribed,  as  well 
as  the  temple  and  riles  of  the  Argive  Juno,  and  other 
indications  of  a  Grecian  origin  which  were  observed 
by  that  historian,  and  with  which  Ovid,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  lady  of  this  city,  seems  also  to  have  been  struck, 
though  he  has  followed  the  less  authentic  tradition, 
which  ascribed  the  foundation  of  Falerii  to  Halesus, 
son  of  Agamemnon.    (Am  ,  3,  13.  —  Fast.,  4,  73.) 
The  early  wan  of  the  Fslisei  with  Rome  are  chiefly 
detailed  in  the  fifth  book  of  Livy,  where  the  celebra- 
ted story  of  Camillas  and  the  schoolmaster  of  Falerii 
occaro.    When  the  Roman  commander  was  besie- 
ging this  place,  the  schoolmaster  of  the  city  (aince  the 
higher  classes  of  Falerii  had  a  public  one  for  the  com- 
mon education  of  their  children)  committed  a  most 
disgraceful  and  treacherous  act.  Having  led  hia  schol- 
ars forth,  day  after  day,  under  pretence  of  taking  ex- 
ercise, and  each  time  farther  from  the  city  walls,  he 
at  last  suddenly  brought  them  within  reach  of  the  Ro- 
man outposts,  and  surrendered  them  all  to  Camillas. 
Indignant  at  the  baseness  of  the  deed,  the  Roman  gen- 
eral ordered  his  lie  tors  to  strip  the  delinquent,  tie  his 
bands  behind  him,  and  supply  the  boys  with  rods  and 
scourges  to  punish  the  traitor,  and  whip  him  into  the 
city.    This  generous  set  on  the  part  of  Camillas  pro- 
duced so  strong  an  impression  on  tho  minds  of  the  in- 
habitants, that  they  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to 
treat  of  a  surrender  (Lh.  6, 27. — Compare  Vol.  Max., 
6,  5. — Front.,  Stmt  ,  5, 4).    It  waa  not,  however,  till 
the  third  year  after  the  first  Punic  war  that  this  people 
waa  finally  reduced.    (Pdybius,  1,  65. — Livy,  Epit., 
19. — (hot.,  4,  11.)   Thewateraof  the  Faliscan  ter- 
ritory were  supposed,  like  those  of  the  Clitumnus,  to 
have  the  peculiar  property  of  communicating  a  white 
colour  to  cattle.   (Plin.,  2,  103.  —  Cramer's  Ant. 
Italy,  vol  1,  p.  226.) 


FiLcawos  Aon,  a  part  of  Italy  famed  for  its  i 
Few  portions  of  the  Italian  peninsula  were  unfriendly 
to  the  vine,  but  it  nourished  most  in  that' tract  of  the 
southwestern  coast  to  which,  from  its  extraordinary 
fertility  and  delightful  climate,  the  name  of  Campania 
Felix  was  given.  Some  doubt  concerning  the  extent 
of  the  appellation  seems  to  exist ;  but  Pliny  and  Strebo 
confine  it  to  the  level  country  reaching  from  Sinuessa 
to  the  promontory  of  Sorrento,  ana  including  the 
Campi  Laborini,  from  whence  the  present  name  of 
Terra  dt  Lavoro  has  arisen.  In  ancient  times,  in- 
deed, the  hills  by  which  the  surface  is  diversified  seem 
to  have  beeu  on*  continued  vineyard.  Falemus  is 
spoken  of  by  Floras  as  a  mountain,  and  Martial  de- 
scribes it  under  the  same  title  ;  but  Pliny,  Polybius, 
and  others,  denominate  it  a  field  or  territory  (ager) ; 
and,  as  the  best  growths  were  styled  indiscriminately 
MniTKum  and  Falernum  (tnnum),  it  is  thought  that 
Maasicus  was  the  proper  appellation  of  the  hills  which 
arose  from  the  Falemian  plain.  The  truth  aeema  to 
be,  that  the  choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the 
southern  declivities  of  the  range  of  hills  which  com- 
mence in  the  neighbourhood  of  ancient  Sinuessa,  and 
extend  to  a  considerable  distance  inland,  and  which 
may  have  taken  their  general  name  from  the  town  or 
district  of  Falernua  ;  nut  the  moat  conspicuous  or  the 
best  exposed  smong  them  may  have  been  the  Massic ; 
and  as,  in  process  of  time,  several  inferior  growths 
were  confounded  under  the  common  denomination  of 
Falemian,  correct  writers  would  choose  that,  epithet 
which  most  accurately  denoted  the  finest  vintage.  If 
we  are  to  judge,  however,  by  the  analogy  of  modem 
names,  the  question  of  locality  will  be  quickly  decided, 
as  the  mountain  which  ia  generally  allowed  to  point  to 
the  aite  of  ancient  Sinuessa  ia  still  known  by  the  name 
of  Monte  Massico.  Pliny's  account  of  tho  wines  of 
Campania  is  the  most  circumstantial.  (Pirn.,  14,  6.) 
"  Augustus,  and  most  of  the  leading  men  of  his  time," 
observes  this  writer,  "gave  the  preference  to  the  Se- 
tine  wine  that  waa  grown  in  the  vineyards  above  For- 
um Appii,  as  being  of  alt  kinds  the  least  calculated  to 
injure  the  stomach.  Formerly  the  Cncuhan  wine, 
which  came  from  the  poplar  marshes  of  Arayclte,  was 
moat  esteemed,  but  it  has  lost  its  repute  through  the 
negligence  of  the  growers,  and  partly  from  the  limited 
extent  of  the  vineyards,  which  have  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  the  navigable  canal  begun  by  Nero  from 
Avemus  to  Ostis.  The  second  rank  used  to  be  as- 
signed to  the  growths  of  the  Falemian  territory,  and 
among  them  chiefly  to  the  Faustianum.  The  territory 
of  Fa!  emus  begins  from  the  Campanian  bridge,  on  the 
left  hand,  as  you  go  to  Urbana.  The  Faustian  vine- 
yards are  situate  about  4  miles  from  the  village,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cedis),  which  village  is  six  miles  from  Sin- 
uessa. The  wines  produced  on  this  soil  owe  their 
celebrity  to  the  great  care  and  attention  bestowed  on 
their  manufacture ;  but  latterly  they  have  somewhat 
degenerated,  owing  to  the  rapacity  of  the  farmers,  who 
are  usually  more  intent  upon  the  quantity  than  the 
quality  of  their  vintage.  They  continue,  however,  in 
the  greatest  esteem,  snd  are,  perhaps,  the  strongest  of 
all  wines,  as  they  burn  when  approached  by  a  flame. 
There  are  three  kinds,  the  dry,  the  light,  and  the 
sweet  Falemian.  The  grapes  of  which  the  wine  is 
made  are  unpleasant  to  the  taste."  From  this  and 
other  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  Falemian  wine  was 
strong  and  durable ;  so  rough  in  its  recent  state  as  not 
to  be  drunk  with  pleasure,  and  requiring  to  be  kept 
many  years  before  it  grew  mellow.  Horace  calls  it  a 
fiery  wine ;  Persius,  mdomUum,  i.  e.,  possessing  very 
heady  qualities.  According  to  Galen,  the  beat  was 
that  from  10  to  20  years ;  after  this  period  it  became 
bitter.  Among  the  wines  of  the  present  day,  Xeres 
and  Madeira  moat  closely  approximate  to  the  Faler- 
nian  of  old,  though  the  difference  is  still  very  consid- 
erable, since  the  ancient  wines  of  Italy  and  Greece 
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were  orally  mixed  with  certain  quantities  of  pitch, 
aromatic  herb*.  Ma-water,  dec.,  which  must  have  com- 
municated to  them  a  taste  that  we,  at  least,  should 
consider  very  unpalatable.  Among  the  ancient,  and 
especially  the  Greek  wines,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  an  age  of  more  than  SO  years  to  leave  no- 
thing in  the  vessel  but  a  thick  and  bitter  mixture,  ari- 
eing,  no  doubt,  from  the  substances  with  which  the 
wine  bad  been  medicated.  We  have  an  exception, 
however,  to  this,  in  the  wine  made  in  Italy  during  the 
consulship  of  Opimius,  A.U.C.  683,  which  was  to  be 
met  with  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  nearly  200  years  after. 
This  may  have  been  owing  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
that  vintage,  since  we  are  informed  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  great  warmth  of  the  aummer  in  that 
year,  all  the  productions  of  the  earth  attained  an  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  perfection.  Vid.  Cscubus  Ager. 
(Henderton't  Hillary  of  indent  and  modern  Wintt,  p. 

Fiueci,  a  people  of  Etruria.    (Fid.  Falerii.) 

Falisuos  Gsatios.    Fid.  Gratiua. 

FanmIa  Liz,  de  SumptHnu,  enacted  A.U.C.  688. 
Jt  limited  the  expenses  of  one  day,  st  festivals,  to  100 
it tet,  whence  the  law  is  called  by  Lucilius  Centntm; 
on  ten  other  days  avory  month  to  80,  and  on  all  other 
days  to  10  saaea :  also,  that  no  other  fowl  should  be 
served  up  except  one  hen,  and  that  not  fattened  for  the 
purpose.    (Aul.  GeU.,  2,  84.— Maertb.,  Sat.,  2,  IS.) 

Fankios,  an  inferior  poet,  ridiculed  by  Horace 
(Sat.,  1,  4,  21).  It  aeons  the  legacy-hunters  of  the 
day  carried  his  writings  and  bust  to  the  library  of  the 
Palatine  Apollo,  a  compliment  only  paid  to  produc- 
tions of  merit.  The  satirist  remarks,  that  this  waa 
unatked  for  on  the  part  of  Fannioa  {ultra  delatit  cap- 
tie  a  imagine);  sn  expression  of  double  import,  since 
ultra  may  also  contain  a  aly  allusion  to  the  absence  of 
all  menu!  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  poet.  (SchU.  et 
Heindorf,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.) 

Fanuh  VtciHM,  a  temple  of  Vacuna,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Horace's  Sabine  villa.  (Hor.,  Ep.,  1,  10.  49.) 
It  ia  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  summit  of  Rocca 
Giovane. 

Ftiriais.    Fid.  Fabaria. 

Fauna,  a  goddess  of  the  Latins.  According  to  the 
old  Roman  legends,  by  which  sll  the  Italian  deities 
were  originally  mortals,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Picua, 
and  the  sister  and  wife  of  Faunos.  One  account  makes 
her  to  have  never  left  her  bower,  or  let  herself  be  seen 
of  men ;  and  to  have  been  deified  for  this  reason,  be- 
coming identical  with  the  Bona  Dea,  and  no  man  be- 
ing allowed  to  enter  her  temple.  (Macrob.,  lr  IS.) 
According  to  another  tradition,  she  was  not  only  re- 
markable for  her  modesty,  but  also  for  her  extensive 
end  varied  knowledge.  Having,  however,  on  one  oc- 
casion, msde  free  with  the  contents  of  a  jar  of  wine, 
she  wes  hasten  to  death  by  her  husband  with  myrtle- 
twigs  I  Repenting,  however,  soon  after  of  the  deed,  he 
bestowed  on  her  divine  honours.  Hence,  in  the  cele- 
bration of  her  sacred  rites,  myrtle  boughs  were  care- 
fully excluded;  nor  was  any  wine  allowed  to  be 
brought,  under  that  name,  into  her  temple  ;  but  it  was 
called  "honey,"  and  the  vessel  containing  it  also  waa 
termed  mcUarium  (scil.  rat),  i.  e.,  "a  honey-jar." 
(Consult  Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  13,  and  Spangenberg,  de 
Vet.  Lot.  Relig.  Domett.,  p.  64,  where  other  versions 
of  the  story  are  given.)  Fauna  ia  said  to  have  given 
oracles  from  her  temple  after  death,  which  circum- 
stance,  according  to  some,  affords  an  etymology  for 
the  name  Fatua  or  Fatuella,  which  was  often  borne 
by  her  (from  fori,  "  to  declare").  A  different  explana- 
tion, however,  is  given  in  Mscrobius  (Labeo,  ap.  Ma- 
crob., Sat.,  1,  12). — There  csn  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Fauna  is  identical  not  only  with  the  Bona  Dea,  but 
with  Terra,  Teliae,  and  Ops ;  in  other  words,  with  the 
Earth  personified.  (Macrob.,  I.  c.)  The  name  ap- 
pears to  come  from  jao,  favo,  connected  with  which 
616 


are  favaeu  and  eWvti,  "  to  brmg  fortk  nit  Ikhght," 
"  to  cautt  to  appear."  (Crctuur,  Symbolik,  veL  I, 
p.  61,  not.— Spangenberg,  I.  c.) 

Fauka.Ua,  festivals  at  Rome  in  honour  sf  Fsnuoi. 
They  were  celebrated  on  the  13th  of  February,  ot  the 
idee  of  the  month.  On  this  same  day  occurred  the 
slaughter  of  the  Fabii.  (Chid,  Fait.,  t,  183,  tetq.) 
There  was  another  festival  of  the  same  name,  which 
was  celebrated  on  the  nones  (6th)  of  December. 
(Herat.,  Od.,  3,  18.) 

Faoni,  certain  deities  of  the  coon  try,  represented 
a*  having  the  legs,  feet,  ssd  ears  of  goals,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  human.  The  peasants  offered  them  s 
lamb  or  a  kid  with  great  solemnity.  When  the  spring 
brought  back  new  life  to  the  fields,  the  vivid  imagina- 
tion  of  the  ancient  poets  saw  thorn  animated  by  the 
presence  of  thaws  frolic  divinities,  and  hence,  so  doubt, 
the  origin  of  their  name,  from  the  Greek  fau  et  sou* 
("  to  thaw  forth,"  "  to  display  to  the  view"),  the  Ftuns 
being,  if  the  expression  be  allowed,  the  rays  ef  tat 
genial  spring-light  personified.  (Crtnxtr,  Symbtlik, 
vol.  S,  p.  021.)— The  Fauns  of  the  Latin  mythology 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  the  Satyr*  of  the  Greeks. 
There  are  points,  however,  in  which  the.  ancient  Art- 
ists made  them  differ  as  to  appearance.  The  Fasns 
are  generally  represented  aa  young  and  frolic  of  mini; 
their  facea  are  round,  expressive  of  meiriment,  sad 
not  without  an  occasional  mixture  at  mischief.  The 
Satyrs,  an  the  contrary,  bear  strong  lesesablance  is 
different  quadrupeds ;  their  faces  and  figures  psnskt 
of  the  ape,  the  ram,  or  the  gnat ;  they  hate  scmetueo* 
goats'  legs,  bot  always  either  goats'  or  horses'  tatla 
(Flaxman,  Lecture*  on  Sculpture,  p.  152.)  Accord- 
ing  to  Lanai,  there  is,  in  general,  in  the  lower  limbs 
of  the  Faun,  more  of  the  goat,  in  those  of  ths  Ssiyi 
more  of  the  hone.  (Fa**,  p.  98,  ttqy. — Compels 
Vitconti,  Mut.  Pio-  dement.,  vol.  8,  p.  64,  at;-— 
Fsry.,  6.,  1,  10.— Ovid,  Mel.,  «,  392.) 

Fa  onus,  a  rural  deity  of  the  ancient  Latin,  resen- 
ting the  Grecian  Pan,  to  whom  he  ia  not  very  oissimi- 
Isr  in  nsme,  end  with  whom  he  was  often  identities'. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  2,  424.— id.  it..  4,  650  —  Hert.,  U, 
1,  17,  1.)  Indeed,  some  writers  think  that  his  vet- 
ship  waa  originally  Pelasgic,  and  waa  brought  by  una 
race  from  Arcadia,  the  well-known  centre  of  the  wor- 
ship of  Pan.  (Compare  Crtnzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  3, 
p.  203.)  Faunus  was  held  to  have  the  power  of  tell- 
ing the  future.  (  Osid,  1.  e  —Virg.,  JRn.,  7, 81,  «*f ) 
In  later  times  he  was  mortalixed,  like  all  the  other 
Italian  gods,  and  waa  said  to  have  been  a  just  and 
brave  king,  greatly  devoted  to  agriculture,  the  son  of 
Picas  ana  father  of  Latinos.  (Yirg.,  -d3.i.,  7, 47.— 
Probut,  Gear.,  1,  10.)  Like  Pan,  too,  be  was  multi- 
plied ;  and  aa  there  were  Pans,  ao  we  also  meet  abun- 
dant mention  of  Fauna.    (Fed.  Faoni.)  Ths  poe» 

fsve  to  Faunua  the  same  personal  attributes  as  dm 
id  to  the  Fauna,  making  hie  shape  half  human,  half 
that  of  a  goat.  Aa  Fauna  waa  nothing  more  than  >nc 
Earth  ( Fid.  Fauna),  ao  Faunua  appears  to  be  ths  urns 
with  Tellurao.  ( Spangenberg,  de  Vet.  Lot.  Bel  Den., 
p.  63  —  Heyne,  Excurt.,  6,  ad  JBn.,  7.— JJuperti,  si 
JW,  8,  131. — Antiat,  ap.  Amob  adv.  gent,  6, 1,  p. 
488.— Creuxer't  Symbolik,  vol.  3,  p.  203.) 
FavobInus.  Vid.  Pbevorinne. 
Fausta,  I.  daughter  of  Sylla,  married  Milo  the 
friend  of  Cicero.  She  disgraced  herself  by  a  criminal 
affair  with  the  hietorian  Salluet.  (Horat.,  Sat.,  1,  *. 
il.—Sckol.  Cruq.  et  Acr.,  ad  lot.)— II.  Daughter  of 
Maximian,  and  wife  of  Coostantine  the  Great.  When 
her  father  wished  her  to  join  him  in  a  plot  for  assassi- 
nating her  husband,  she  discovered  the  whole  affair  to 
the  latter.  After  exorcising  the  most  complete  ascend- 
ancy over  the  mind  of  her  husband,  she  was  eventually 
put  to  death  by  him,  on  his  discovering  the  falsity  of  s 
charge  which  abe  had  made  against  Crispus,  the  son 
of  Constantino  by  a  previous  marriage.  (Am*.  Her- 
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j*7,  14, 1. — CntUr,  But.  tee  Bmp.  Ram.,  vol  6,  p. 

166.) 

i'xvmiHA,  I.  Annie  Galena,  daughter  of  Annius 
Tenia,  prefect  of-Rome.  She  married  AntenioBi  be- 
fore his  adoption  by  Hadrian,  ami  died  in  the  third 
year  of  he*  husband's  reign,  88  yeara  of  age.  She  was 
notorious  for  her  licentiousness,  and  yet  her  husband 
appeared  blind  to  her  frailties,  and  after  her  death  even 
accorded  ant*  ber  divine  honours.  Her  effigy  appears 
en  a  large  number  of  medals.  (Die  Out.,  17,  SO. — 
Capital.,  Vtt.  Anion..  P.,  c  8.) — II.  Annie,  or  the 
Younger,  daughter  of  the  preceding,  married  her  con  in 
Marcus  Aureiius,  and  died  A.D.  178,  to  a  village  of 
Oappadoeia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus,  on  ber  hus- 
band's return  from  Syria.  She  is  represented  by  Dm 
Cassias  and  Capitolinus  as  eren  more  profligate  in  her 
conduct  then  her  mot  her;  and  yet  Marcos,  in  his  Med* 
nations  (1,  17),  extols  her  obedience,  simplicity,  and 
•Section.  Her  daughter  Lucille  married  Lucius  Ve- 
rne, whom  Marcaa  A  melius  associated  with  him  in  the 
empire,  and  her  son  Caanmodos  succeeded  his  father 
as  emperor.  (Cmntot,  Vit-  Ant.  Pkrt.,  e.  19.)  Msr- 
ehand  (Mertmre  de  Print,  1 74ft)  and  Wieland  have  at- 
tempted to  clear  this  princess  of  the  imputations  against 
her  character.  (Emcydop.  Vet.  Knomitdge,  sol.  10, 
p.  MS.) 

Fivstttas,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  supposed 
to  preside  over  cattle,  and  the  productions  of  the  sea- 
Pmutitas  is  frequently  equivalent  to 


(Ho- 


eons  generally.   

the  FeKdtme  Tempormm  of  the  Roman  medals. 
nK.,  Qd.,  4,  ft,  if.) 

FiOrr3t.es,  the  name  of  the  shepherd  who,  in  the 
old  Raman  legend,  found  Romulus  and  Remus  getting 
suckled  by  the  she-wolf.  He  took  both  the  children 
to  hie  home  and  brought  them  up.  (Fid.  Romulus, 
ami  Roma.) 

Fas  so  alia,  a  feast  at  Rome  of  purification  and 
atonement,  in  the  month  of  February :  it  continued 
for  IS  days.  The  month  of  February,  which,  together 
with  January,  was  added  by  Noma  to  the  ten  months 
constituting  the  year  of  Romulus,  derived  its  name 
from  this-  general  expiatory  festival,  the  people  being 
then  punned  (feiruati)  from  the  sins  of  the  whole  year. 
((hid,  Paul.,  t,  19.)  Some,  however,  deduce  the 
name  Pcknutriue  from  the  old  Latin  word  fiber,  men- 
tioned by  Varro  (L.  £.,  4,  13),  and  meaning  the  "  end" 
or  "  extremity"  of  anything,  whence  comes  the  term 
Jinuria,  "  the  hem  or  edge  of  a  garment.''  In  this 
sense,  therefore,  February  will  have  been  so  called  from 
fts  having  been  the  last  month  in  the  earlier  Roman 
year.  (Nork,  Etynoi.  Hamdwart.,  vol.  I,  p.  338.) 

Fatix,  M.  Anvomos,  I.  a  Reman  governor  of  Ju- 
dsta,  who  succeeded  in  office  Cuinanus,  after  the  latter 
had  been  exiled  for  malversation.  (Joeep/uu,  Ant. 
Jud.,  30,  6.)  He  waa  the  brother  of  the  freed  man 
Pallas,  rite  favourite  of  Claudius.  On  reaching  bis 
government,  A.D.  63,  Felix  becsme  enamoured  of  the 
beautiful  Drosilla,  daughter  of  Agrippa,  at  that  time 
warned  to  Azilua,  king  of  Emeaa ;  and  by  dint  of 
magnificent  promises,  and  through  the  intervention  of 
a  reputed  sorcerer  named  Simon,  he  succeeded  in  de- 
taching her  from  her  husband,  and  in  making  her  his 
own  wife.  Joseph  us  charges  this  governor  (Ant.  Jud., 
SO,  8)  wkb  having  caused  the  aasasaination  of  the  high- 
priest  Jonathan,  to  whom,  in  a  great  measure,  he  owed 
his  place.  Felix,  it  seems,  wished  to  rid  himself  of  one 
who  was  continually  remonstrating  with  him  about  the 
oppression  of  his  government  And  yet  the  Roman 
governor  proved  in  one  instance  of  considerable  bene- 
fit to  those  under  his  charge,  by  delivering  them  from 
the  robbers  who  had  previously  infested  their  country. 
iJotcpk.,  t  i.)  It  was  before  this  Felix  that  8t.  Paul 
appeared  at  Couth rea,  on  that  memorable  occasion 
when  the  startling  subjects  discussed  by  the  apostle 
made  the  corrupt  Roman  tremble  on  hia  judgment-seal. 
<AcU,  «,»•)   Two  years  after,  this  Felix  was  suc- 


ceeded by  Petcioe  Festes,  and  left  Paul  still  in  prison, 
in  order  to  please  the  Jewa.  The  latter,  however,  seat 
a  deputation  to  Rome  to  accuse  him  of  various  msl- 
prsotices,  but  he  waa  screened  from  punishment  by  the 
influence  of  hia  brother  Pallas  with  Nero,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Claudius  on  the  imperial  throne.  (/arena.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  30,  8.)— II.  A  native  of  Rome,  who  succeeded 
Dion  rains  the  Csiabrian  aa  bishop  of  that  city,  A.D. 
371,  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  276.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Eutyehianue,  bishop  of  Luna.  There  is  ex- 
tant an  epistle  of  Felix  to  Maximus,  bishop  of  Alex- 
andres, agaiaat  Paul  of  Samosata.—  III.  A  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  second  of  the  name  in  the  list  of  Popes, 
though  some  call  him  Felix  III.,  on  account  of  an  an- 
ti-pope who  assumed  the  title  of  Felix  1 1. In  the  schism 

r'nst  Liberies  (A.D.  366-46).  He  succeeded  Sim- 
us  A.D.  483.  Felix  had  a  dispute,  upon  ques- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  with  Acacias,  bishop 
of  Constantinople,  who  waa  supported  by  the  emperor 
and  moat  of  the  eastern  clergy,  in  consequence  of  which 
a  schism  ensued  between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches. 
Felix  died  A.D.  493,  and  waa  succeeded  by  Geraarus 
I.  He  waa  canonixed  by  the  Romish  church.  (Con- 
sult Moreri,  Diet.  Hiet.,  vol.  3,  p.  503.) 

FsLstNi,  an  Etrurian  city  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  after- 
ward called  Bonenia,  and  now  Bologna.  Pliny  (9, 
16)  makes  it  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Tuscans ;  but  this  must  be  understood  to  apply  only 
with  reference  to  the  cities  founded  by  that  nation 
north  of  the  Apennines.  Bononia  received  a  Roman 
colony  863  A.U.C.  (Lit).,  37,  67.— VtU.  Paterc,  1, 
16.)  Frequent  mention  of  this  city  is  made  in  the 
civil  wars.  (Cw., Ep.ad  Am.,  U,  18.— Id.  it.,  IS,  6. 
— Appian,  4,  3.)  As  it  had  suffered  considerably  du- 
ring this  period,  it  waa  restored  and  aggrandized  by 
Augustus  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  continued  to 
rank  high  among  the  great  citiea  of  Italy.  (Tacit., 
Hut.,  3, 53. — Strabo,  316.— Pomp.  Mel.,  3, 4 — Cra- 
mer't  Ancient  holy,  vol.  1,  p.  88.) 

FeltkI*,  a  town  of  Italy,  now  Feltre,  in  the  district 
of  Venetia.  It  waa  the  capital  of  the  email  commu- 
nity called  Fekriai. 

FsmtsTBtLA,  a  Roman  historian,  who  Kved  in  (he 
time  of  Augustus.  Pliny  and  Eusebina  place  his  death 
in  the  aixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  31. 
Fenes tells  wrote  an  histories!  work  entitled  Amulet, 
from  which  Aseonius  Pedianua  haa  derived  many  ma- 
terials in  hia  Commentaries  on  Cicero's  Orations.  Of 
this  work  only  fragments  remain.  Another  production, 
"De  Sacerdotiit  et  Magiilralibue  Romanorun,"  is 
sometimes  attributed  to  him,  but  incorrectly.  It  is 
from  the  pen  of  Fiocchi  (FUxx.ua),  a  native  of  Flor- 
ence, and  was  written  at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  century.  Feneatells  was  seventy  years  old  at  the 
time  of  his  desth.  (Vote.,  de  Hut.  Lot.,  1,  19.— 
Funee.  de  Viril.  at.  L.  L.,  p.  2,  c.  6,  8. — Mtdvig, 
it  Atom.  Pedum.,  p.  84.)  The  fragments  of  Fen- 
estella's  Annals  are  giyen,  among  others,  by  Haver- 
camp,  m  hia  edition  of  Sallust,  vol  3,  p.  886.  (Bohr, 
Geech.  Rbm.  Lit.,  vol.  l,j>.  413.) 

FssalIa,  a  festival  at  Rome  of  the  Dii  Manes,  on 
the  Slat  of  February,  but,  according  to  Ovid,  on  the 
17th.  Festus  derives  the  word  from  fero,  on  account 
of  a  repast  carried  to  the  sepulchres  of  relations  and 
friends  on  that  occasion,  or  from  ferio,  on  account  of 
the  victims  sacrificed.  Vossrus  observes,  thst  the 
Romans  termed  death  /era,  cruel,  and  that  the  word 
feraHe>  might  arise  thence.  (Compare,  however,  the 
remarks  of  Nork,  Etynol.,  Handvmel.,  vol.  1,  p.  341, 
t.  v.  feri* )  It  continued  for  11  days, 'during  which 
time  presents  were  carried  to  the  graves  of  the  de- 
ceased, marriages  were  forbidden,  and  the  temples  ot 
the  gods  were  shut  Friends  and  relatione  also  kept, 
after  the  celebration,  a  feast  of  peace  and  love,  for 
settling  differences  and  quarrels  among  one  another, 
if  any  such  existed.    It  waa  universally  believed  that 
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the  manes  of  deputed  friends  came  and  hovered  over 
their  grave*,  and  feasted  upon  the  offerings  which  the 
hand  of  piety  and  affection  had  prepared  for  them, 
vln  the  case  of  the  poor  these  offerings  were  plain  and 
simple,  consisting  generally  of  •  few  grains  of  salt, 
dour  mixed  with  wine,  scattered  violets,  dec.  The 
wealthy,  however,  offoiod  up  sumptuous  banquets. 
(Otnd,  Fast.,  2,  636,  scqq.—Kirchmann,  de  Funeri- 
sim,  p.  660.) 

FcacHTiNUJi,  I.  a  town  of  Etreria,  southeast  of 
Vuleinii,  now  Ferenti.  From  Vitruvius,  who  speaks 
of  some  valuable  stone-quarries  in  its  neighbourhood 
(2,  7),  we  collect  that  it  was  a  municipium.  The  Em- 
peror Otho's  family  was  of  this  city.  (Suet.,  Vit.  Oth., 
l.—Sext.,Aur.  Vict.— Tacit., Hut.,  2, 60.— Compare 
Ann.,  16,  33.) — II.  A  town  of  Latinra,  about  eight 
miles  beyond  Anagnia,  on  the  Vis  Latins,  now  Feren- 
Hno.  It  appears  to  have  belonged  originally  to  the 
Volsci,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Romans  and 
given  to  the  Heroic).  (Lie.,  4, 61.)  It  subsequently 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnitee.  (Lit.,  10,  34. — 
Compare  Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v. —  Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  S,  p.  80,  seq q .)  , 

Fibcntum,  or,  more  properly,  Fobirtuh,  as  Pliny 
(3,  II)  writes  it,  •  town  of  Apulia,  about  eight  miles 
to  the  southeast  of  Venuaia,  and  on  the  other  aide  of 
Mount  Vullur.  It  is  now  Forcnza.  (Horatn  OaL, 
3,  4,  16.— Died.  Sic.,  10,  66  ) 

FsKKTBius,  an  appellation  of  Jupiter  among  the 
Roman*,  who  was  so  called  from  the  ferelrum,  a 
frame  supporting  the  rpolia  opima,  dedicated  to  him 
by  Romulus,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Casninenses,  and 
the  death  of  their  king.  Thia  derivation,  however,  is 
opposed  by  some,  who  think  it  better  to  derive  the 
term  from  the  Latin  ferire,  to  mile.  This  is  the  opin- 
ion of  Plutarch;  and  be  adds,  that  Romulus  had  prayed 
to  Jupiter  that  he  might  have  power  to  amite  his  ad- 
versary and  kill  him.   (Lit.,  1, 10.—  Plut.,  Vit. Rom.) 

F»»* a.  LatSn^s,  the  Latin  Holydaya.  ( Vid.  La- 
tium.) 

Feronia,  a  goddess  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity by  both  the  Ssbines  end  Latins,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  former.  She  is  commonly  tanked  among 
the  rural  divinities.  Feronia  had  a  templo  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Sorecte,  and  in  her  grove  around  this  tem- 
ple great  markets  nsed  to  ba  held  during  the  time  of 
her  festival.  -Her  priests  at  thia  place  nsed  to  walk 
unhurt  on  burning  coals.  (Dion.  Hoi.,  3, 32  —  Strob., 
826.— Heyne,  ad  Vtrg.,  Mn.,  7,  800.— Fabretti,  In- 
script.,  p.  452.)  She  had  also  a  temple,  grove,  and 
fount  near  Anxur,  and  in  this  temple  manumitted 
slaves  went  through  certain  formalities  to  complete 
their  freedom,  such  aa  cutting  off  and  conaecrating 
the  hair  of  their  head,  and  putting  on  a  pileus  or  cap. 
(Liv.,  32,  1.— Sere,  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  664.)  Flowers 
and  first-fruits  were  the  offerings  to  her,  and  the  in- 
terpretation of  her  name  given  in  Greek  was  Flower- 
bearing  or  Garland-loving,  while  some  rendered  it 
Persephone  (Proserpina).  Thue  Dionyaius  of  Hali- 
carnassua  remarks,  iepov  tart .  .  .  &euf  bepuvtiac 
bvoftatopfvtiCi  W>  ol  /jcraapufovrer  tic  rqv  'EiXada 
yXCxjaav  ol  ftiv  ' KvdriQopov,  ol  ii  tiXooTtpavov,  ol 
d£  itpoe^ovnv  taXoioiv.  (Dion.  Hal.,  3,  32,  where 
for  tepuvetac  we  must  evidently  read  Qepuviac,  to 
suit  the  text  in  another  part  of  Dionyaius,  2,  49,  as 
also  the  quantity  given  by  the  Latin  poets.)  Feronia 
was  also  said  to  have  been  called  Juno  Virgo  (Sera. 
ad  Mn.,  7,  799) ;  but  this,  according  to  Spangenberg, 
is  a  mere  error,  arising  from  the  Sabine  form  of  the 
name  (Heronia)  being  confounded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation for  Juno  (Hera).  (Spangenberg.  de  Yet. 
hat.  Rel.  Dom.,  p.  48.)  In  the  vicinity  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Feronia,  at  Soractc,  was  another  to  the  god  So- 
/anus,  and  the  worship  of  these  two  divinities  was 
connected,  in  •  measure,  by  common  ceremonies. 
Hence  Muller  compares  these  two  divinities  with  the 
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Mania  and  Mantua  of  the  Etrurians.  (Muller,  Elritk 
vol.  2,  p.  66.) 

FkscennIa  (forum)  or  Fescinxiust,  a  city  of  £tru. 
ria,  east  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  and  near  the  Tiber. 
It  aeema  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  G+ 
Use.  Dionyaius  of  HalicarnsasUs  informs  us  (1, 21), 
that  thia  place  was  first  possessed  by  the  Siculi,  who 
were  afterward  expelled  by  the  Pelasgi ;  and  be  adds, 
that  some  slight  indications  of  the  occupation  of  this 
city  by  the  latter  people  might  alill  be  observed  in  his 
day.  It  is  on  this  account,  probably,  that  Solinos  (c. 
8)  says,  it  waa  founded  by  the  Argives.  Fescennium 
is  quoted  in  the  annals  of  Latin  poetry  for  the  nuptial 
aongs,  called  Carmine  Fescennine,  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  Featua,  it  gave  ita  name.  (Compare  Pliny, 
16,  22.)  The  Fescennine  verses,  however,  derive 
their  appellation,  according  to  others,  from  the  obscene 
deity  Fascinus,  whom  it  waa  their  object  to  propi- 
tiate. Traces  of  these  gross  effusions  were  to  be 
found  at  Rome  even  in  the  latest  periods  of  the  em- 
pire, more  particularly  in  the  couplets  which  the  young 
men  sang  at  the  nuptials  of  their  friends,  and  the  songs 
of  the  soldiers  who  followed  the  triumphal  car  of  the 
general.  The  origin  of  the  Fescennine  verses  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  rude  hilarity  attendant  upon  the  celebra- 
tion of  harvest.  They  were,  therefore,  in  their  prim- 
itive character,  a  sort  of  rustic  dialogue  spoken  ei- 
temporo,  in  which  the  actors  exposed  before  their  au- 
dience the  failings  and  vice*  of  their  adversaries,  and, 
by  a  satirical  humour  and  merriment,  endeavoured  to 
raise  the  laughter  of  the  company.  They  would  seen 
to  have  speedily  run  into  excess,  since  one  of  the  laws 
of  the  Twelve  Tables  prohibits  this  license  trader  pais 
of  death ;  a  puniahment  afterward  commoted  for  beat- 
ing with  eticka.  (Consult  Henriehs,  Versus  Ivdieri  is 
Romanorum  Casares  primes  oltm  compositi,  Holt, 
1810,  p.  6.) 

Festds,  I.  Sextos  Pomponio*  (or,  seconding  to 
others,  Pompekw),  a  grammarian,  supposed  to  have 
lived  during  the  latter  half  of  the  third  century.  He 
made  an  abridgment,  in  alphabetical  order,  of  the  large 
work  of  Verrius  Flaccus,  on  the  signification  of  Wore 
("De  Verborum  SigmjuMiome'').  Thia  abridgmen 
has  been  divided  by  editors  into  20  books,  each  * 
which  contains  a  letter.  Featus  has  paased  over  ir 
silence  those  words  which  Verrius  had  declared  otao 
lete,  and  he  intended,  it  would  seem,  to  have  treater 
of  them  in  a  separate  work.  Sometimes  be  does  as 
coincide  in  the  opinions  of  Verrios,  and  on  these  oe 
casions  he  gives  his  own  views  of  the  subject  matter 
The  abridgment  of  Featus  is  one  of  the  most  ntefu 
books  we  possess  for  acquiring  an  accurate  knowledg' 
of  the  Latin  tongue ;  it  has  experienced,  however, « 
some  respects,  an  unhappy  lot.  It  existed  emit 
down  to  the  8th  century,  when  Paul  Winifred  con 
ceived  the  idea  of  making  a  email  end  meager  exirae 
from  it.  This  compilation  henceforward  sup|lantef 
the  original  work  in  the  libraries  of  the  day,  and  the 
latter  was  so  far  lost  to  modern  time*  that  but  a  sin- 
gle manuscript  waa  found  of  it,  and  this  an  impel  eel 
one,  commencing  with  the  letter  M.  (Dader,  Prof, 
ad  Fest.)  Aldus  Manuciua,  into  whose  bands  tit 
manuscript  fell,  amalgamated  its  contents  with  the  la 
bourn  of  Paul  Winifrid,  and  made  one  work  of  them, 
which  he  printed  in  1513,  at  the  end  of  the  Cornuco- 
pia de  Perotto.  Another  individual,  whose  name  ii 
unknown,  made  a  similar  onion,  but  mote  compleU 
than  that  of  Aldus :  the  work  of  this  lattai  vss  pub- 
lished in  1660  by  Antonio  Aftoatina,  bishop  .i  Lerida 
who  afterward  became  archbishop  of  Sarsgoass.  Oth- 
er fragments  of  Featua  were  found  .in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Fsrneee ;  they  were  published  by  Fulviw 
Ureinus,  at  Rome,  in  1581.  The  best  editions  are, 
that  of  Dacier  (In  Urum  Deipkini),  Paris,  4to,  1681, 
that  of  C.  O.  Muller,  4io,  Leips.,  1839,  and 
that  of  Lindemann,  in  the  Corpus  Grammatusrvm 
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Lalmontm  Vtttrum,  vol.  8,  4 to,  Lip* ,  1832. — II 
Porcius,  governor  of  Judrae  after  Felix,  whom  the 
lews  solicited  to  condemn  St.  Paul  or  to  order  him 
ap  to  Jerusalem.  The  apostle's  appeal  to  Cesar  (the 
Emperor  Nero)  frustrated  the  intentions  of  both  Fes- 
tus  and  the  Jews.    (Act*,  26,  I,  *eqq.) 

Pidbbros,  a  small  stream  of  Latium,  running  into 
the  litis,  and  forming  before  its  junction  a  small  isl- 
and. .This  island  belonged  to  Cicero,  snd  is  the  spot 
worn  the  scene  is  laid  of  his  dialogues  with  Atticus 
sad  his  brother  Qaintos  on  legislation.  He  describes 
it  in  the  opening  of  the  book  as  the  property  and  resi- 
dence of  his  ancestors,  who  jisd  lived  there  for  many 
generations ;  be  himself  was  bom-  there,  A.U.C.  646. 
The  Ftbrenos,  in  another  passage  of  the  second  book, 
b  mentioned  as  remarksble  for  the  coldness  of  its  wa- 
ters. The  river  is  now  called  Frame  delta  Pott* : 
the  island  has  taken  the  name  of  &  Domemeo  Abate. 
(finuwst,  vol.  3,  p.  366,  ttqq. — Cramer'*  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  119.) 

FiculSa  or  Ficulnca.  a  town  of  Latium,  beyond 
Mount  Sacer,  to  the  north  of  Rome.  Cicero  had  a  villa 
there,  and  the  road  that  led  to  the  town  was  called  Fi- 
cmhuntiM,  afterward  Nomenttna  Via.  (Cic,  Alt.,  IS, 
34  —  La.,  I,  38;  3,  62.)  It  is  supposed  by  Nibby 
to  have  stood  at  Monte  GentHe,  about  nine  miles  from 
.  Rome.    (Ocife  Vie  degli  Antieki,  p.  84  ) 

Fidbha,  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  between  four  and 
five  miles  from  Rome.    It  was  at  first  a  colony  of  Alba 
(Dion.  Hat ,  2, 64),  but  fell  subsequently  into  the  hands 
of  the  Etrurians,  or  more  probably  the  people  of  Veii. 
Fidenss,  according  to  Dionysius  (2,  23),  was  conquered 
by  Romulus  soen  after  the  death  of  Tatius ;  he  repre- 
sents it  aa  being  at  that  period  a  large  and  populous 
town.    It  nude  several  attempts  to  emancipate  itself 
from  the  Roman  yoke,  sometimes  with  tbe  aid  of  the 
Etruscans,  at  others  in  conjunction  with  the  Sabines. 
lu  last  revolt  occurred  A.U.C.  320,  when  the  dictator 
jEmMros  Mamercus,  after  having  vanquished  the  Fide- 
nates  in  the  field,  stormed  their  city,  which  was  aban- 
doned to  the  licentiousness  of  his  soldiery.    (Lie.,  4, 
9.)    From  this  time  we  hear  only  of  Fideme  as  a  de- 
serted place,  with  a  few  country-aeata  in  its  vicinity. 
(Strwbo,  236  —Ct'c,  it  Leg.  Agr+  2,  25.— Herat., 
Ejnst.,  I,  2,  7.)   In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  a  terrible 
disaster  occurred  here  by  the  fall  of  a  wooden  amphi- 
theatre, daring  a  show  of  gladiators,  by  which  accident 
50,000  persons,  as  Tacitus  reports  (Ann.,  4,  62),  or 
2O.000,  according  to  Suetonius  (Tib.,  40),  were  killed 
or  wounded.    From  the  pssssge  of  Tacitus  here  cited, 
it  appears  that  Fideme  had  risen  again  to  the  rank  of  a 
nunicrpel  town.    (Compare  Juvenal,  10,  99.)  The 
distance  of  five  miles,  which  ancient  writers  reckon 
between  Rome  and  Fidenae,  and  tbe  remains  of  anti- 
quity which  are  yet  to  be  seen  there,  fix  the  site  of 
this  place  near  Castel  Givbdto.  (Nibby ;  Viaggio  An- 
tig.,  vol.  l.p.86.— Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.1,  n.  302.) 

FidTos  Dies,  a  Roman  deity,  whose  name  often  oc- 
curs in  adjurations.  The  expression  Me  Hut  fidiu*, 
which  is  found  so  frequently  m  the  Roman  classics,  bis 
been  variously  explained.  Festns  makes  dim  jidiu* 
to  be  put  for  Atoe  filial,  tbe  son  of  Jupiter,  i.  e.,  Her- 
cules :  he  cites,  at  the  same  time,  other  opinions,  as 
that  it  is  tbe  same  with  swearing  per  dmfidem  or  per 
aturni  tcmpori*  (i.  e.,  diet)  fidem.  All  these  etymolo- 
gies, however,  are  decidedly  erroneous.  A  passage  in 
Photos  (Ann.,  1,  1, 8)  furnishes  a  safer  guide,  which 
is  as  follows :  "  Per  drum  fidnim  quern*  ;  jurato  rmM 
video  neeeste  e**e  eloqui,  quidquid  rogct."  From  this 
passage  we  may  fairly  infer,  that,  in  the  phrase  under 
consideration,  dm*  is  tbe  ssme  aa  lieu*  or  divut,  and 
fiiims  an  adjective  formed  from  'fide*.  Hence  diut  fir 
din*,  "  the  god  of  honour,"  or  "  of  good  faith,"  will  be 
tbe  same  as  tbe  Ztvc  marioc  of  the  Greeks ;  and,  if  we 
follow  the  authority  of  Varro,  identical  with  the  Sabine 
Sanctis  and  Roman  Hercules.    (Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  10.) 


FiBMvif,  a  city  of  Picenum,  about  five  miles  Iron 
the  sea,  below  tbe  river  Tinna.  It  was  called  Finnum 
Picenum,  anoVwas  so  termed  probably  to  distinguish 
it  from  some  other  city  of  tbe  same  name,  now  on 
known.  (Mick.  Oataumi,  Orig.  t  Antick.  Ftrmane, 
pt.  2,  p.  82.)  It  was  colonized,  aa  Velleiua  Pstercu- 
iua  informs  oa  (1,  14),  towards  the  beginning  of  the 
first  Punk  wsr.  Ancient  inscriptions  give  it  the  name 
of  Colonia  Augusta  Firms.  The  modern  town  of  Per- 
nio is  yet  s  plsce  of  some  note  in  the  Maraa  d'Anco- 
na ;  and  the  Porto  di  Fermo  answers  to  the  CasteU 
lum  Firmanorom  of  Pliny  (3,  18.— Cramer's  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  283). 

Firm ns  or  Funics,  one  of  those  ephemeral  Roman 
emperors  known  in  history  by  the  name  of  tyrsnts,  be- 
cause they  were  usurpers  of  empire  under  legitimate 
sovereigns.  He  was  born  in  Seleucia  in  Syria,  end 
owned  extensive  possessions  in  Egypt.  Urged  on  by 
the  impetuosity  snd  love  of  change  peculiar  to  the 
Egyptian  Greeks,  he  seized  upon  Alexandres,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  Augustus,  one  of  his  objects  being 
to  aid  the  cause  of  Ze  nobis,  who  had  already  been  con- 
quered by  Aurelian,  but  whose  power  waa  still  not  com- 
pletely overthrown.  Aurelian  marched  against  Fir- 
tnus  with  his  usual  rapidity,  defeated  him,  took  him 
prisoner,  snd  inflicted  on  him  the  punishment  of  the 
cross.  Firings  is  described  as  having  been  of  ex- 
traordinary atature  and  strength  of  body.  His  aspect 
waa  so  forbidding  thst  he  obtsined  in  derision  the  sur- 
name of  Cyclone.    (Vopitc.,  Vit.  Firm.) 

FisccLLos,  thst  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines 
which  separates  the  Sabinea  from  Pieenum.  (Pint., 
9,  18.)  Mount  Fiscellus  waa  reported  by  Varro  to 
be  the  only  spot  in  Italy  in  which  wild  goats  were  to 
be  found.    (Varro,  R:  R.,  2,  1.) 

Fiaocds,  I.  a  poet.  (Vt'i.  Valeriua.)— II.  Verriue,  a 
grammarian,  tutor  U>  the  two  grandsons  of  Augustus, 
snd  author  of  s  work  entitled  "  De  Verhorum  Signifi- 
catione."  (Vid.  Festus,  I.)— III.  One  of  the  names 
of  Horace.    (Vid.  Horstios.) 

FlaminIa  Via,  one  of  the  Roman  roads.  It  was 
constructed  by  C.  Flsminius  when  censor  (A.U.C. 
633,  B.C.  221),  snd  waa  carried,  in  the  first  instance, 
from  Rome  to  Narnia ;  whence  it  branched  off  in  two 
directions,  to  Mevanis  snd  Spoletum,  uniting,  however, 
agsin  st  Fulginia.  From  this  place  it  continued  its 
course  to  Nueeria,  and  was  there  divided  a  second  time, 
one  branch  striking  off  through  Picenum  to  Ancona; 
whence  it  followed  the  coast  to  Fsnum  Fortune ;  here 
it  met  the  other  branch,  which  passed  the  Apennines 
more  to  the  north,  and  descended  upon  the  sea  by  the 
pass  of  Petra  Pertuaa  and  Forum  Sempronii.  These 
two  roads,  thus  reunited,  terminated  at  Arimmum. 
(Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  292.) 

FlaminIus,  C.  Nsros,  was  consul  A.U.C.  631  snd 
637  (B.C.  228  snd  217).  Hsving  been  sent  this  latter 
year  against  Hannibal,  bis  impetuous  character  urged 
him  to  hazard  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Trssymenos,  in 
which  conflict  he  was  slam,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
army.    (Ltd.,  22,  3.—Fhr.,  2,  6.— Vol.  Max.,  1,  6.) 

Flamininus,  Titos  Quintics,  was  made  consul  B.C. 
198,  before  he  waa  thirty  yean  of  age,  and  had  the 
province  of  Macedonia  assigned  to  him,  with  the  charge 
of  continuing  tbe  war  against  Philip,  which  had  now 
lasted  for  two  yesrs,  without  any  definite  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans.  In  his  first  campaign  he  drove 
Philip  from  the  banks  of  the  Aoiis,  and,  among  other 
important  movements,  succeeded  in  detaching  the 
Aclueans  from  the  Macedonian  alliance.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Flamininus,  being  confirmed  by  the  senate- 
in  his  command  ss  proconsul,  before  commencing  hos- 
tilities afresh,  held  a  conference  with  Philip  on  the  coast 
of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  allowed  him  to  send  smbasss- 
dors  to  Rome  to  negotiate  a  peace.  These  negotia 
tione,  however,  proving  fruitless,  Flamininus  marched 
into  Thesssly,  where  Philip  had  taken  up  a  position, 
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ami  totally  defeated  bias  in  the  battle  of  Cynoaeepha- 
las,  in  a  apot  broken  by  small  hills,  between  Phenrt  and 
Larissa.  Tbe  Macedonians  lost  8000  killed  and  5000 
prisoners.  After  granting  peace  to  the  Macedonian 
monarch  on  eever*  and  humiliating  terme,  Fremini- 
nus  waa  continued  in  bis  command  far  another  year, 
B.C.  196,  to  see  these  conditions  executed.  In  that 
year,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Isthmian  Games,  where' 
multitude*  had  assembled  from  every  part  of  Greece, 
Flamininua  caused  a  crier  to  proclaim, "  that  tbe  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  and  their  commander  Titus  Qnin- 
ttua,  having  subdued  Philip  and  tbe  Macedonians,  re- 
stored the  Corinthians,  Phociana,  Locrians,  Eubosana, 
Thessalisn*,  Acbeana,  dtc,  to  their  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws." 
Bursts  of  acclamation  followed  this  announcement,  and 
the  crowd  preaaed  forward  to  express  their  gratitude 
to  Flamiuinus,  whose  conduct  throughout  these  mem- 
orable transactions  was  marked  by  a  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  liberality  seldom  found  united  in  a  victorious 
Roman  geueral.  He  was  thua  the  means  of  protract- 
ing the  independence  of  the  Greek  atatea  for  half  a  cen- 
tury 1  soger.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  195,  Flamini- 
nua waa  intrusted  with  the  war  against  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Lacedamion,  who  bad  treacherously  seized  on  the  city  of 
Argos.  The  Roman  commander  marc  bed  into  Imo- 
uia,  and  laid  aiege  to  Sparta,  but  he  met  with  a  brave 
resistance,  and  at  last  agreed  to  grant  peace  to  Nabis, 
on  condition  that  he  should  give  up  Argos  and  all  the 
other  places  which  he  had  usurped,  and  restore  then- 
lands  to  the  descendants  of  the  Meeaetusna.  His 
motive*  for  granting  peace  to  Nabis  were,  he  said,  part- 
ly to  prevent  tbe  destruction  of  one  of  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Greek  cities,  and  partly  the  great  prepara- 
tions which  Antiocbus,  king  of  Syria,  was  then  making 
on  the  coast  of  Aaia.  Livy  suggests,  as  another  prob- 
able reason,  that  Flamininua  wished  to  terminate  the 
war  himself,  and  not  to  give  time  to  a  new  consul  to 
supersede  him  and  reap  the  honours  of  the  victory. 
The  senate  confirmed  the  peace  with  Nabis,  and  in  the 
following  year,  194  B.C.,  Flamininua,  having  settled 
the  affair*  of  Greece,  prepared  to  return  to  Italy. 
Having  repaired  to  Corinth,  where  deputation*  from  all 
the  Grecian  cities  had  assembled,  he  took  a  friendly 
leave  of  them,  withdrew  hia  garrisons  from  all  their 
cities,  and  left  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own 
freedom.  On  returning  to  Italy,  both  be  and  his  sol- 
diers were  received  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph  for  three  days. 
Before  the  car  of  Flamininua,  in  tbe  celebration  of  this 
triumph,  appeared,  among  the  hostages,  Demetrius  eon 
of  Philip,  and  Armenes  son  of  Nabia,  and  in  the  rear 
followed  the  Roman  prisoners,  who  had  been  sold  as 
slavea  to  tbe  Greeks  by  Hannibal  during  tbe  second 
Punic  war,  and  whose  liberation  Flamininus  bad  ob- 
tained from  the  gratitude  of  the  Grecian  stales.  The 
Achawns  alone  are  said  to  have  liberated  1300,  for 
whom  tbey  paid  100  talenta  as  compensation- money 
to  their  masters.  Altogether,  there  waa  never,  per- 
haps, a  Roman  triumph  so  satisfactory  as  this  to  all 
parties,  and  so  little  offensive  to  the  feelings  of  human- 
ity. In  the  year  183  B.C.,  Flamininua  waa  aent  to 
Frusiaa,  king  of  Bithynia,  upon  the  ungracious  mission 
of  demanding  the  person  of  Hannibal,  then  in  bis  old 
age,  and  a  refugee  at  the  court  of  Pruaiaa.  The  mon- 
arch was  prevailed  upon  to  violate  the  claima  of  hospi- 
tality, but  the  Carthaginian  prevented  bia  treachery 
by  destroying  himself  with  poison.  In  the  year  168 
B.C.,  Flamininua  was  made  augur,  in  the  room  of  C. 
Claudius  deceased.  (Lie.,  45,  44  )  After  this  he  is 
no  longer  mentioned  in  history.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Flamm.) 
— II.  Lucius,  brother  of  tbe  preceding,  commanded  tbe 
Roman  fleet  during  tbe  first  campaign  of  Quintiua,  and 
scoured  tbe  coast*  of  Euboea,  Corinth,  and  other  dis- 
trict* at  that  time  allied  or  subject  to  the  King  of 
Macedonia.    He  was  afterward  expelled  from  the  sen- 
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ate  by  Cato,  when  censor,  for  having  pit  to  data 
Gallic  prisoner  to  gratify  a  minion  of  his.  (PIml,  Vit, 

Flanaticvs  Sinus,  a  gulf  lying  between  Istriiand 
Liburnia,  in  the  Adriatic.  It  was  also  called  Fultb- 
cua  Sinus,  from  the  town  ef  Pola  in  ita  vicinity.  The 
name  Fbusaticu*  waa  derived  from  the  adjacent  town 
of  Flano.  Tbe  modern  appellation  is  the  Gulf  ef 
Quarnaro.    (Ptix.,  3,  19.) 

Flano,*  town  on  the  Illyrian  side  of  the  Siaut  Fit 
oaticue,  and  giving  name  to  the  gulf.  {Sttpk.  %r., 
a.  ».)   Tbe  modern  name  ia  Fionnmo. 

Flbvus,  a  canal  intersecting  the  country  ef  the  Fri- 
sii,  made  by  Drosus.  This  in  time  expanded  to  nth 
a  degree  as  to  form  a  considerable  lake  or  lagans 
whoae  issue  to  the  sea  was  fortified  by  a  casus  bal- 
ing the  same  name.  This  lagune,  having  been,  in  prog- 
ress of  time,  much  increased  by  tbe  ses,  assumed  the 
nam*  if  Znyitr  Zee,  or  the  Southern  Sea;  and  si 
several  channels  which  afford  entrance  to  the  ocean, 
that  named  Vlie  indicates  the  genuine  egress  of  tbt 
Flevus.  ( Taeit^  Ann.,  3,  6 ;  4,  73.— Pit*.,  4,  15.- 
MeU,  3,  3.) 

Flosa,  the  goddess  of  flower*.  She  was  a  vary 
ancient  I  taken  deity,  being  one  of  these  said  to  bin 
been  worshipped  by  Talis*.  Her  festival  sua  turned 
Floralia,  and  was  celebrated  at  the  end  ef  April  ud  . 
beginning  of  May.  It  greatly  degenerated,  however, 
in  the  course  of  time,  end  became  so  one  nam  ts 
purity  a*  not  to  bear  the  presence  of  virtuous  charac- 
ters. Tbe  story  of  Cato  tbe  Censor  in  relation  to 
this  festival,  is  well  known.  {Vol.  Max,  3,  19.) 
Tbe  Romans,  who  in  general  displayed  very  blue  sk> 
gance  of  imagination  in  tbe  origin*  which  they  uivukv 
ed  for  their  deities,  said  that  Flora  had  been  a  courte- 
san, who,  having  acquired  immenae  wealth  (at  Row 
in  the  early  daya  of  tbe  republic  !),  left  it  to  lb*  Ro- 
man people,  on  condit  en  of  their  always  celebrating 
her  birthday  with  feast*.  (Pint.,  Quasi.  Sim.,  35. 
— Lactant.,  1,  34.)  Flora  being  am  ancient,  oiigiral 
Latin  deity,  waa  addressed  by  the  honorific  tint  ol 
Holer,  "Mother."  (Cte.  m  Kerr.,  5,  14.— ImaH, 
5,  T&.—Keightley,  ad  Ow.,  Fat.,  5, 183,  ttqq.-U., 
Mythology,  P  540.) — II.  A  name  aaaumed  by  a  cour- 
tesan at  Rome.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Pom/.) 

FlokalIa,  games  in  honour  of  Flora  at  Roma. 
(Fid.  Flora.) 

Florxmtia,  a  town  of  Etruria,  on  the  river  Aram, 
now  Florence,  or,  aa  the  Italian*  call  tbe  name,  Frrtaa. 
It  baa  no  pretension*  to  a  foundation  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, a*  we  find  no  mention  mode  of  it  before  the  lima 
of  Cesar,  by  whom  Fretilin ua  says  it  waa  colonized; 
unless  wo  think,  with  Cluveriua,  that  the  town  called 
Fluentia  by  Flora*  (1,  2),  and  mentioned  with  many 
other  distinguished  cities,  a*  having  severely  suntr- 
ed  in  the  civil  war*  of  Sylle  and  Marina,  might  t" 
identified  with  it.  However  that  may  be,  we  rind 
distinct  mention  made  of  Florenti*  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
beriua ;  when,  aa  Tacitua  informs  us,  the  innabiuau 
of  that  city  petitioned  that  the  waters  of  the  Crania,  a 
river  which  was  very  inyorioua  from  ita  perpetual  in- 
undations, might  be  carried  off  into  the  Arnus.  ( Tat-, 
Ann.,  1,  79.— Compare  Plin.,  3,  5.)  At  a  later  peri- 
od this  city  waa  destroyed  by  Totila,  and  rebuilt  by 
Charlemagne.   {Cromer'*  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  183.) 

Flobub,  I.  L.  Ann.su*,  a  Latin  historian,  born,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  m  Spain,  but,  aa  ethers 
maintain,  in  Gaul,  and  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Tra- 
jan. He  waa  still  living  in  tbe  time  of  Hadrian,  and 
ia  perhaps  the  same  individual  to  whom,  according  to 
Spartianua,  this  emperor  addressed  aome  sportive  ver- 
sa*. By  aome  critic*- also  he  is  regarded  aa  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pervigilium  Veneru.    A  modern  pbilolo- 

fiot,  Titae,  baa  attempted  to  prove  that  the  historian 
lorua  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  that  he  is 
identical  with  the  Lucius  Junius  Floras  to  whom  Hor- 
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ace  haa  addressed  two  of  bis  epistles.  It  is  true  that 
tome  manuscripts  give  tbe  historian  the  name  of  Julias ; 
in  order,  however,  to  admit  the  hypothesis  of  Titze, 
we  must  regard  aa  interpolated  a  passage  of  tbe  Pro- 
crmnim  of  Floras,  where  mention  is  made  of  Trajan. 
(Consult  the  work  of  Title,  "  Dt  Epitome  rcntm  Ro- 
manaram,  gxct  tub  Fieri, 
Senate  fertur,  ttlatt  probabilittima,  veto  auctorc, 
opens  antiqui  forma,"  iLincii,  1804,  8vo.)  Floras 
has  lelt  us  an  abridgment  of  Roman  History,  entitled 
"  Epitome  it  getttt  Romanoram,"  divided  into  four 
books.  It  commences  with  tbe  origin  of  Rome,  and 
extends  to  A.U.C.  725,  when  Augustas  closed  the 
temple  of  Janus,  a  csremony  which  had  not  Uken  place 
for  206  yean  previous.  Tbis  work  is  an  extract  not 
merely  from  Livy,  but  from  many  other  ancient  his- 
torians, no  part  of  whose  works  any  longer  remain. 
It  is  leas  a  history  than  an  eulogium  on  the  Roman 
people,  written  with  elegance,  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  in 
an  oratorical  style,  and  net  without  affectation.  Of- 
tentimes facta  are  merely  hinted  at,  events  are  passed 
■iver  with  a  flourish  of  rhetoric  ;  while  the  declamatoiy 
tone  which  everywhere  prevails,  and  the  concise  and 
sententious  phrases  in  which  he  is  loud  of  indulging, 
impart  an  an-  of  coldness  to  his  writings,  and  render 
them  monotonous,  and  sometimes  obscure.  Floras 
likewise  commits  many  errors  of  a  geographical  nature, 
and  on  many  occasions  is  defective  in  point  of  chro- 
nology. Hsstext  has  reached  us  in  a  very  corrupt  state, 
and  abounds  with  interpolations. — Some  manuscripts 
give  to  the  author  of  this  work  the  name  of  Seneca  : 
in  fact,  a  branch  of  the  Annasan  family  bore  tbe  name 
of  Seneca ;  and  there  is  even  reason  to  believe  that 
this  family  took  indiscriminately  the  surname  of  Sene- 
ca or  Flora.  (Consult  Wemtdorf,  Pott.  Lot.  Mm., 
vol.  3.  p.  From  this  title,  as  given  by  certain 

manuscripts,  and  from  a  passage  of  l-actantius,  some 
critics  have  concluded  that  the  Epitome  is  tbe  work  of 
Seneca  the  philosopher.  Lactantius  (Intt.  rftrm.,  7, 
16)  says,  that  Seneca  divided  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man people  into  four  periods ;  that  of  infancy,  youth, 
manhood,  and  old  age.  This  division  occurs  also  m 
Floras,  bat  in  no  other  writer  of  antiquity,  which  would 
tend  la  strengthen  tbe  opinion  that  Lactantius  haa  ci- 
ted Floras  under  the  name  of  Seneca.  To  this,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  objected,  that,  though  Floras  adopts 
four  periods  or  divisions  in  his  work,  his  arrangement 
is  not  exactly  tbe  same  with  that  mentioned  by  Lactan- 
rio» ;  besides,  Floras  might  hsve  borrowed  from  Sen- 
eca. The  best  edition  of  Floras  is  that  of  Duker, 
Lag d.  Bat.,  173*,  and  1744,  3  vols.  8vo.  The  edi- 
tion of  Fischer  is  also  valuable,  Up*.,  1760,  8vo. 
(ScAsVf,  Nut.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol.  3,  p.  389,  teqq.—Bakr. 
Geteh.  Ram.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  468,  ttqq.y— II.  A  young 
Roman,  the  friend  of  Horace,  who  accompanied  Ti- 
berius in  hie  expedition  into  Dalmatia  (A.U.C.  731), 
and  subsequently  into  Armenia  (A.U.C.  734).  Hor- 
ace addresses  two  epistles  to  bim  (1,3,  and  3,  3). 
Some  make  him  the  same  with  Floras  die  historian. 
(Consult  preceding  article.) 

Fohs  Sou  a.    Vid.  Amnion. 

Fohtbius,  Csrfro.  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Horace, 
and  who,  in  the  conference  at  Brundisium,  acted  for 
Antonv,  while  Mseenas  bad  charge  of  the  interests  of 
OeUviue.  (Herat.,  Sot.,  1,  6,  S3.) — II.  A  Roman 
who  raised  commotiona  in  Germany  during  the  reign 
of  Galba.  He  was  pot  to  death  by  the  lieutenants 
stationed  there,  before  even  ordera  reached  them  from 
home.    (Tacit.,  Hut.,  I,  7.) 

FosmTjk,  a  town  of  Latram,  to  the  northeast  of  Caie- 
ta.  It  wae  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  ia  looked 
upon  by  the  moat  ancient  writers  as  the  abode  and 
capital  of  the  Lsstrygones,  of  which  Homer  speaks  m 
the  Odyssey,  and  where  his  hero  met  with  so  inhospi- 
table a  reception.  The  description  of  the  place,  how- 
ever, ia  so  indefinite,  though  it  may  agree  in  the  prin- 


cipal  features,  that,  unless  the  consenting  voice  of  an- 
tiquity had  fixed  upon  this  spot  as  the  scene  of  Ulys- 
ses' disaster,  we  could  have  had  no  clew  for  discover- 
ing in  Formis)  the  seat  of  these  savsge  cannibals. 
Every  one,  however,  ia  at  liberty  to  indulge  his  fancy 
with  the  auppoaition  that  the  harbour  which  Homer 
describes  was  actually  that  of  Gotta  (the  ancient  For- 
mis), and  he  may  there  recognise  in  it  the  towering 
rocks,  the  prominent  shores,  and  the  narrow  entrance. 
(Odytt.,  IV,  80. — Euttoct't  Clattital  Tour,  vol.  3,  p. 
347.)  According  to  Strabo  (338),  Formis  was  a  La- 
conian  colony,  and  its  first  appellation  wss  Hormbe,  in 
allusion  to  the  excellent  anchorage  which  its  port  af- 
forded to  vessels.  (Compare  Plm.,  8, 6.)  This  place, 
however,  is  chiefly  interesting  from  having  been  long 
a  favourite  residence  of  Cicero,  and  finally  the  scene  of 
the  tragical  event  which  terminated  his  existence.  He 
sometimes  talks  of  hie  retreat  here  aa  his  Caietan  vil- 
la (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  3,  and  3),  but  more  commonly  terms 
it  his  Formianum.  He  appears  to  have  resided  there 
during  the  most  turbulent  part  of  the  civil  war  between 
Cesar  and  Pompey ;  for,  in  one  of  hia  letters  to  Ani- 
ens (7, 8),  he  mentions  a  long  conference  he  held  with 
the  latter  at  this  place,  and  from  which  he  inferred  that 
no  alternative  waa  left  but  that  of  war.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus  we  find  Formis  distinguished  as  the  birth- 
place and  residence  of  Mamurra,  a  Roman  senator  of 
enormous  wealth  :  hence  the  appellation  by  which  Hor- 
ace designates  it  in  the  narrative  of  his  journey  to 
Brundisium,  "  In  Mamurra  rum  lath  deinde  nrbe  ma- 
ntmut,"  Ac  (Sat.,  I,  6,  37.)  The  retirement  and 
ease  which  this  delightful  spot  afforded  is  well  descri- 
bed by  Martial  (Ep.,  10,  30).  The  Fonnian  hills 
are  often  extolled  for  tbe  superior  wine  which  they  pro- 
duced. (Horat,  Od.,  I,  30.— J».  ibid.,  3,  16.)  The 
modern  name  of  Formis  is  Mola  di  Gotta.  (  Cramer*a 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  1SS.) 

Foxmunum,  a  villa  of  Cicero  near  Formica,  near 
which  the  orator  was  assassinated.    (Vid.  Formis.) 

ForhYo,  a  small  river  of  Veneris,  now  the  Rieanol 
considered  before  the  reign  of  Augustas  ss  the  bound- 
ary of  Italy  towards  its  northeastern  extremity ;  but, 
when  Histria  waa  included  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  this  lim- 
it waa  removed  to  tbe  little  river  Arsis.  (Plin..  3, 18.) 

Fortuna  (in  Greek  Tw>i7),  the  Goddess  of  Fortune, 
or  that  unseen  power  which  waa  believed  to  exercise 
such  arbitrary  dominion  over  human  affairs.  By  Hesi- 
od  and  by  one  of  the  Homerids  (Tktog.,t9to. — Horn., 
Hymn,  ad  Ctr.,  430)  she  is  classed  among  the  Ocean- 
nymphs.  Pindar  in  one  place  (Ol.,  13,  1)  calls  her 
"  the  child  of  Jupiter  Eleutberhis ;"  elsewhere  he  says 
that  she  is  one  of  the  Destinies.  (Frag.,  Inter  t.,  76.) 
Alcman  called  her  the  sister  of  Law  and  Persua- 
sion, and  daughter  of  Forethought  (Jlpo/hfieta. — Ap. 
Plat,  dt  Port.  Rom.,  4).  In  her  temple  at  Thebes 
Fortune  held  Wealth  (TWoSroj)  in  her  arms,  whether 
as  mother  or  nurse  was  uncertain.  (Pautan.,  9,  16.) 
The  image  of  this  goddess  made  by  Bopatns  for  the 
people  of  Smyrna  had  a  hemisphere  (imXoe)  on  its  head, 
and  a  horn  of  Amaltbsa  in  its  hand.  (Pautan.,  4,  30, 
6. — Compare  Siebeltt,  ad  Pautan.,  3,  10,  4.)  The 
Goddess  Fortune  waa,  however,  of  much  greater  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  the  Italians  than  in  those  of 
the  Greeks .  Under  the  name  of  Nortia  she  was  adored 
in  Etroria.  She  waa  also  worshipped  at  Antium, 
where  she  had  a  aplendid  temple,  at  Prsneste,  and  else- 
where. At  Rome  there  were  two  temples  to  her,  both 
ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius,  the  one  of  Bona  or  Virgo 
Fortuna,  the  other  of  Fort  Fortuna.  (Ovid,  Pott,  6, 
569,  teqo.—Kcightley,ad  loc.—Id.,  Mythology,  p.  308, 
533.) 

FoiTiratiTjs  Irsuxjc,  islands  lying  off  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  and  deriving  their  name  from  their  re- 
markable beauty,  and  the  abundance  of  all  things  de- 
sirable which  they  were  suppoaed  to  contain.  Their 
climate  was  one  continual  spring,  their  soil  waa  covered 
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■nth  oternal  verdure,  and  bloomed  with  the  richest 
Bowers ;  while  the  productions  of  earth  were  poured 
forth  spontaneously  in  the  utmost  profusion.  The  le- 
gend of  the  Island  of  the  Blessed  in  the  Western  Ocean 
may  possibly  have  given  rise  to  the  tale  of  the  Fortu- 
nate Islands.  (Via.  Elysium.) — Many  at  the  present 
day  regard  the  Fortunate  Islands  of  antiquity  as  geo- 
graphical realities.  Some  make  them  identical  with 
the  Canariet,  and  this  opinion  is  grounded  upon  the 
situation  and  temperature  of  those  islands,  and  the  de- 
licious fruits  which  they  produce.  (PUn.,  6,  32. — 
Diod.  Sic.,  6,  19:) 

F6rum  Rohanum,  Vetut  Tel  Magnum,  a  large  open 
space  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills,  called 
until  lately  Campo  Vaccina,  or  the  Cow-field,  or  mar- 
ket. The  Italians,  however,  have  grown  ashamed  of 
so  vulgar  a  name,  and  have  restored  to  the  place  its 
ancient  appellation  of  Forum  Romanum.  It  is  now 
a  mere  open  space,  strewed  for  the  most  part  with 
ruins.  It  is  collected  from  Livy  (I,  12)  and  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  (2,  66),  that  the  Forum  was 
situate  between  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  Hills ;  and 
from  Vitruviua  we  learn  that  it*  shape  was  that  of  a 
rectangle,  the  length  of  which  exceeded  the  breadth  by 
one  third.  From  these  data,  which  agree  with  other 
incidental  circumstances,  it  is  generally  thought  that 
the  four  angles  of  the  Roman  forum  were  formed  by 
the  arch  of  Severus  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol ;  the 
Fabian  arch,  at  the  termination  of  the  via  Sacra; 
the  church  of  St.  Theodore,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pala- 
tine ;  and  that  of  the  Contolasione,  below  the  Capi- 
tol Here  the  assemblies  of  the  people  used  general- 
ly to  be  held,  and  here  also  justice  was  administered, 
and  public  business  transacted.  It  waa  formed  by 
Romulus,  and  surrounded  with  porticoes,  shops,  and 
buildings  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Lie.,  1 , 33. — Dion. 
Hal.,  3,  67.)  Around  the  Forum  were  built  spacious 
halls,  called  Basilica),  where  courts  of  justice  might 
sit,  snd  other  public  business  be  transacted.  The 
present  surface  of  the  Forum  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
feet  above  its  ancient  level. — There  waa  only  one  For- 
um under  the  republic ; Cesar  added  another;  Au- 
gustus a  third ;  a  fourth  was  begun  by  Domitisn,  and 
finished  by  Nerva,  after  whom  it  was  named.  But  the 
most  splendid  was  that  of  Trajan,  adorned  with  the 
spoils  he  bed  taken  in  war.  Besides  these,  there  were 
various  fora  or  places  where  commodities  were  sold. 

Forum,  a  name  given  in  Roman  geography  to  many 
places  where  there  wss  either  a  public  market,  or 
where  the  prsetor  held  his  court  (Forum  the  Conven- 
lut) ;  of  these  the  most  important  were :  I.  Forum, 
a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  about  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Aricia,  and  sixteen  from  Tree  Ta- 
bernse.  It  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  the  account  of 
hie  journey  to  Rome  (Act*,  28,  IS),  and  is  also  well 
known  as  Horace's  .second  resting-place  in  his  jour- 
ney to  Brundisium.  Holstenius  and  Corradini  agree 
in  fixing  the  position  of  Forum  Appii  at  Catarillo  di 
Santa  Maria.  But  D'Anville,  from  an  exact  compu- 
tation of  distances  and  relative  positions,  inclines  to 
place  it  at  Borgo  Lunge,  near  Treponti,  on  the  present 
road  (Anal.  Geogr.  de  Vltalie,  p.  186) ;  and  he  would 
seem  to  be  correct,  especially  as  it  appears  clear  from 
Horace,  that  here  it  waa  usual  to  embark  on  a  canal, 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  Via  Appia,  and  which  waa 
called  Decennovium,  its  length  being  nineteen  miles. 
(Procop;,  Rer.  Got.,  1,  2.)  Vestiges  of  this  capal 
may  still  be  traced  a  little  beyond  Sorgo  Lungo.  It 
must  be  observed,  too,  thst  the  name  of  this  modern 
place  agrees  very  well  with  the  idea  which  Horace 
gives  us  of  Forum  Appii.  —  II.  Allieni,  a  town  of 
Gallia  Ciealpina,  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hitt.,  3, 6). 
Cluverius  conceives,  with  considerable  probability, 
that  this  ancient  town  occupied  the  present  site  of 
Ferrara,  that  modern  name  being  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Forum  Allieni,  contracted  to  Forum  Arrii. 
62!) 


III.  Aurelii,  a  town  of  Etruria,  now  Montalto  (tV, 
Cat.,  1, 9.)— IV.  Claudii,  another  in  Etruria,  now  Orio- 
lo. — V.  Comelii,  another,  now  Imola,  in  the  Pope's 
dominiona.  (Pliny,  3,  16. — Cic.,  Ep,  ai  Fan.,  12, 
6.) — VI.  Domini,  a  town  of  Gaul,  now  Froniignm, 
in  Languedoc. — VII.  Flaminn,.  a  town  of  Umbri>, 
now  San  Giovane.  (P/ts.,  8,  14.)— VIII.  Gallons), 
a  town  of  Gallia  Togeta,  now  Cattel  Franco,  in  the 
Bolognese.  (Cic,  Ep.  ad  Fan.,  10,  30.)— IX.  Join 
a  town  of  Venetia,  called  Forajulientit  «ri»,  now  Fri- 
uli.  —  X.  Julii,  a  town  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  now 
Frejut,  in  Provence.    (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fan.,  10,  17.) 

Fosi,  a  people  of  Germany,  lying  north  of  the  Che- 
rusci,  along  the  Visurgis  or  Weter/  Tiiey  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Cberusci  when  the  Langobardi  conquered 
the  latter  people.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Cheruaci.  (Matmert,  Geogr.,  vol  3, 
p.  176,  208.) 

Fossa,  I.  the  straits  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corsica 
and  Sardinia,  called  also  Taphros.  (Pint,  3, 6.)— II. 
Drusi,  a  canal  eight  miles  in  length,  opened  by  Drown 
from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yssel.  ( Vid<  Drusos,  I.)— III. 
Philistina,  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Po,  now  the  P» 
grande.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  very  considerable  canal, 
having  seven  arms  or  cuts,  called  Septcm  Mark,  or 
Fottionet  Philitlina.  These  were  drawn  off  from  it 
to  the  sea.  The  works  in  question  were  undertaken 
by  the  Tuscans,  for  the  purpose  -of  draining  the  marshy 
grounds  about  Hadria.  Mazocchi  sees  in  the  term 
Philtstina  traces  of  a  reference  to  Phoenicia.  (Mt- 
tocch.,  Dittert.  Carton.,  vol.  9,  diss.  1,  diatr.  1,  it 
telle  Mori.) 

Fossioiim  Philistine.    Vid.  Fossa,  III. 

Fiano,  a  confederation  of  Germanic  tribes,  which 
first  appeared  on  the  stage  of  history  in  the  last  quar- 
ter of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  As  the  Fnnki 
are  first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  the  philosophic 
and  pacific  Antonine,  Mannert  concludes  that  their 
confederation  was  not  the  result  of  hostile  aggression 
from  Rome,  but  of  internal  wars ;  and  these  wan  be 
co)  ceives  to  have  been  chiefly  of  self-defence  against 
the  Saxon  confederation,  which,  occupying  the  north 
of  Germany,  sought  to  extend  itself  weatwtrd  to  the 
Rhine.  The  Germans  lying  between  the  Ssxons  and 
that  river  found  it  necessary  to  unite  in  order  to  re- 
sist their  northen  invaders,  and  "Hid  ao  successful!} 
under  their  new  name  of  Franks.  (Getehichtt  ict  fi- 
lm Deultchen,  betondcrt  der  Franken,  p.  79,  u«f ) 
Various  etymologies  have  been  assigned  to  this  ap- 
pellation :  some  deduce  it  from  the  German  term 
frank,  meaning  "  free,"  and  indicating  a  race  of  Free- 
men ;  others  from  the  francitca,  a  favourite  weapon 
of  this  people;  but  Luden,  in  bis  Getthichre  dttTnt- 
tchen  Volket  (Goths,  1825-30),  derives  the  name  from 
the  word  wrangen,  still  used  in  Lower  Saxony  lor 
"  to  fight"  or  "  brawl"  (compare  the  English  "  wran- 
gle"); whence  the  epithet  might  mean  quarrelsome, 
or,  perhaps,  bold  warriors.  The  Franks  soon  became 
powerful  enough  to  act  on  the  offensive,  snd,  crossing 
the  Rhine  to  meet  other  foes,  they  spread  their  de- 
vastations from  the  banks  of  that  river  to  the  foot  of 
the  Pyrenees  :  nor  were  they  stopped  by  these  moun- 
tains. Spain,  in  turn,  wss  overrun;  and,  when  the 
exhausted  country  no  longer  supplied  a  variety  of  plun- 
der, the  Franks  seized  on  some  vessels  and  transported 
themselves  into  Mauritania.  They  were  afterward 
driven  out  of  Gaul  by  the  Roman  arms,  snd  from  the 
reign  of  Probus  (A.D.  277)  to  that  of  Honorius,  seem 
to  have  contented  themselves  with  occasional  irrup- 
tions. They  obtained  a  permanent  footing  in  Gaol 
during  the  laat  years  of  the  reign  of  Honorius.  About 
the  year  500,  Clovia,  or  Chlodwig  (his  proper  Teutonic 
name),  by  reducing  the  several  Frank  principalities  un- 
der his  own  sceptre,  and  conquering  the  last  remnant 
of  the  western  Koman  empire  in  Gaul  ia  held  to  have 
founded  the  French  monarchy.   His  Frank  kingdom 
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was,  nevertheless,  by  no  meani  commensurate  with 
modern  France,  consisting  of  merely  the  northern  Ger- 
man provinces  on  probably  both  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
of  the  present  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and  of  so 
much  of  France  as  lies  north  of  the  Loire,  with  the 
exception  of  Brittany  where  large  bodies  of  Britons, 
expelled  from  their  insular  home  by  the  Saxons,  had 
established  themselves,  and  long  maintained  their  in- 
dependence. Of  the  southern  half  of  France,  the  lar- 
ger part,  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Rhone,  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Visigothic  kingdom  of  Spain ;  while  the 
provinces  to  the  eaat  of  that  river  were  held,  together 
with  Savoy  and  Switzerland,  by  the  Burgundians. 
Chlodwig  attacked  both.  Against  the  Burgundians  he 
effected  little  or  nothing,  but  he  was  more  successful 
against  their  western  neighbours.  Assisted  by  the 
hatred  which  the  Catholic  natives  entertained  towards 
their  Arian  master,  he,  before  his  death,  reduced  the 
Visigothic  dominions  in  Gaul  to  the  single  province 
of  Languedoc,  incorporating  all  the  rest  in  his  Frank 
realm.  His  eons  and  grandsons,  in  lime,  not  only  sub- 
dued Burgundy,  but  brought  many  German  states,  as 
toe  Thuruigiana,  Allemans,  and  Bavarians,  into  com- 

?lete  feudal  subjection.  {Foreign  Quarterly  Renew, 
Jo  13,  p.  169,  seqq.) 

Fbesblla,  a  city  of  Latium,  situate  near  the  Liris, 
and  close  to  the  Via  Latins,  ss  sppears  from  the  men- 
tion of  a  station  called  Fregellanum  in  the  Itineraries 
which  describe  that  route.  Fregelle  is  staled  by  Stra- 
bo  (238)  to  hsve  been  once  a  piece  of  some  conse- 
quence, and  the  capital  of  a  considerable  district.  It 
was  taken  by  the  Romans  A.U.C.  437.  After  suffer- 
ing from  Pyrrhus,  and  subsequently  from  Hannibal, 
this  place  attained  to  so  considerable  a  degree  of  im- 
portance and  prosperity  as  to  suppose  that  it  could 
compete  even  with  Rome;  its  inhabitants  revolted, 
and  probably  under  circumstances  peculiarly  offensive 
to  the  Romans.  L.  Opimius  was  ordered  to  reduce 
the  Fresellani.  Their  town  was  immediately  besieged, 
and,  after  a  vigorous  resistance,  was  taken  through 
the  treachery  of  Numitorios  Putlus,  one  of  their  own 
citizens,  whose  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
by  Cicero.  (De  Fin.,  5,  82.— Phil.,  3,  6.)  Fregel- 
la>  was  on  this  occasion  destroyed,  the  discontented 
state  of  the  allies  of  Rome  at  that  period  probably  ren- 
dering such  severe  measures  necessary,  (lav.,  Epit., 
60.  —  Rket.  ad  Her.,  4,  9.  —  Veil.  Paterc,  2,  6  — 
Vol.  Max.,  2,  8.)  In  Strabo's  time  the  condition  of 
this  city  was  little  better  tbsn  that  of  a  village,  to 
which  the  neighbouring  population  resorted  at  certain 
periods  for  religious  purposes.  Its  ruins,  according  to 
Cluverius,  are  to  be  aeen  at  Ceperano,  a  small  town 
on  the  right  of  the  Garigliano.  (Ital.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p. 
1036. — Compare  HoUt.  ad  Steph.  Byz.,  p.  220,  and 
De  Chaupy,  vol.  3,  p.  474.)  A  more  modern  writer, 
however,  fixes  this  ancient  site  at  5.  Giovanni  Incari- 
eo,  about  three  miles  farther  down  the  river.  (Pas- 
quale  Cayro,  Citta  del  Laxio,  vol.  1. — Romanelli,  vol. 
3,  p.  380. — Cramer' 's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  111.) 

FsektIm,  a  people  of  Italy,  on  the  Adriatic  coast, 
east  of  Samnium  and  northwest  of  Apulis,  who  re- 
ceived their  name  from  the  river  Frento,  now  Fortore, 
which  runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  their  country, 
and"  falls  into  the  Adriatic  opposite  the  islands  of  Dio- 
mede.  The  Frentani  appear  to  have  possessed  a 
separate  political  existence,  independent  of  the  Sain- 
nitic  confederacy,  though  we  are  assured  that,  tbey  de- 
rived their  descent  from  that  warlike  and  populous 
race.  (Strabo,  241.)  Their  history,  in  other  respects, 
bears  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes,  the  Vestini,  Peligni,  and  Marrucini.  Together 
with  these,  the  Frentani,  as  Livy  reports,  voluntarily 
submitted  to  the  Romans,  and  sent  deputies  to  obtain 
at  treaty  from  that  power,  which  wss  readily  granted. 
(.lav.,  9,  45.)  We  find  the  Frentani  also  numbered 
vrith  the  Musi,  Marrucini,  and  Vestini,  by  Polybius, 


as  the  allies  of  Rome  before  the  invasion  of  Hannibai 
(2,  24).  From  Plutarch  we  learn,  that  they  dislin 
guished  themselves  in  the  war  against  Pyrrhus  (Vit. 
Pyrrk. — Compare  Flonu,  I,  18),  and  it  appears  that 
they  faithfully  adhered  to  the  Roman  cause  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Appian  is  the 
only  author  who  has  particularly  mentioned  the  Fren- 
tani, as  having  joined  the  coalition  of  the  petty  states 
of  central  Italy  against  Rome  (Civ.  Bell.,  I,  39),  but 
even  without  the  authority  of  this  writer  we  could  not 
doubt  that  this  people  would  unite  in  support  of  the 
common  causa  with  the  surrounding  states,  to  whom 
they  were  bound  by  consanguinity  and  other  political 
ties.  Whatever  may  have  been  their  former  extent 
of  territory,  we  find  it  restricted  by  the  geographers  of 
the  Augustan  age  to  the  tract  of  country  lying  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Alernus  and  Tifemus,  which 
separated  it  from  the  Marrucini  to  the  north,  and  from 
Apulia  to  the  south.  {Mela,  2, 4.— Plin.,9, 11, see}  — 
Ptol.,  p.  66.)  Though  it  extended  also  into  the  interior 
towards  Samnium,  and  the  sources  of  the  rivers  just 
mentioned,  the  few  cities  of  the  Frentani  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  appear  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  coast.    {Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  264, 

"^?anli,  a  people  of  Germany,  having  for  their  bound- 
apes  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine  on  the  west,  the 
ocean  on  the  north,  the  Amisia  or  Erne  on  the  east, 
snd  the  Vechta  or  Veckt  on  the  souih.  Tbey  occu- 
pied, consequently,  what  answers  at  the  present  day 
to  West  Frutland,  Groningen,  and  the  northern  angle 
of  Ober-Yssel,  together  with  the  islands  which  lie 
partly  to  the  north  in  the  ocean,  and  partly  to  the  east- 
ern mouth  of  the  Rbine.    Pliny  and  Tacitus  {Ann., 

I,  60.— Ib.,  4,  72,  Sec.)  name  this  people  Frisii ;  Ptol- 
emy and  Dio  Casaius,  ppiaeut  ana  iptlatoi  {Ptol.,  9, 

II.  — Dio  Cote.,  54, 32) ;  but  by  later  writers  tbey  are 
styled  ipiaaovec  (Proeop.,  4,  20),  Frisionct  (Chronic. 
Mouiae.,  797),  Frisones  (Paul.  Warnefr.,  de  GesU 
Longob.,  6,  37),  &c.  From  a  very  early  period  the 
Frisii  appear  to  have  been  on  friendly  terms  with  the 
Romans.  Drusus  not  only  marched  unimpeded  through 
their  territory  and  entered  their  harbour  with  bis  fleet, 
but  also  received  from  them  the  most  active  assistance, 
not  as  from  a  conquered  people,  but  allies.  They  aided 
also  Germanicus.  Their  enmity  to  the  Cberusci  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  real  motive  of  their  friendship 
with  the  Romans.  At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
they  discovered  the  true  nature  of  the  alliance  which 
the  latter  had  formed  with  them,  and  fell  an  easy  prey 
to  their  conquering  arms.  (Marmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3, 
p.  272.) 

Fkomtinvs,  Stx.  Jul.,  a  Latin  writer,  born  of  a 
plebeian  fsmily  (Poleni,  Vit.  Front.,  1,  teqq.),  but  who 
attained,  by  his  integrity,  valour,  and  intelligence,  to 
some  of  the  highest  offices  ol  the  state.  In  A.D.  70 
be  was  praetor,  but  abdicated  this  office  to  please  Do- 
mitian,  who  wished  to  add  it  to  the  dignity  of  consul, 
with  which  be  himself  was  already  invested.  (Com- 
pare Tacitus,  Hut.,  4,  39.  —  Suetonius,  Dotnit.,  1.) 
Five  years  after  Frontinus  obtained  the  command  of 
Britain,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  subjugation  of  the 
Silures ;  which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he,  had 
been  consul  in  A.D.  74,  though  toe  Fasti  Consulares, 
which  are  not,  however,  very  complete  as  regards  the 
consulet  suffecti,  make  no  mention  of  him.  He  ac- 
complished the  object  of  his  mission,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise.  Agricola,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Tacitus,  was  appointed  his  successor.  Under 
Nerva  he  received  the  consulship  a  second  time,  A.D. 
97,  and  was  appointed  the  aame  year  Curator  Aqua- 
rum,  or  general  superintendent  of  the  waters  and 
aqueducts  of  the  capital,  and  in  this  capacity  brought 
the  waters  of  the  Anio  to  Rome  by  means  of  a  splen- 
did aqueduct.  He  died  sbout  A.D.  106,  and  filled,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  the  office  of  augur,  in  which 
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be  wm  succeeded  by  Pliny.  Frontinus  wrote  s  work 
on  the  Romin  aqueducts,  and  another  on  military 
stratagem*.  The  former  of  these,  to  which  the  copy- 
ists of  the  middle  ages  have  given  the  barbarous  title 
of  "  De  aquceductibus  urbit  Ruma  Comnentanua,"  is 
written  in  an  easy  style,  but  without  the  least  elegance. 
It  is  important,  however,  for  archaeology,  since  we  find 
in  it  •  detailed  history  of  those  remarkable  monuments, 
the  aqueducts  of  Rome.  As  regards  the  title  of  tho 
work,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  term  aquttductu* 
don  not  appear  in  the  treatise  itself:  snd  an  old  edi- 
tion gives  as  the  superscription,  "  De  Aquis,  quet  in 
Urbem  influunt,  libeuus  mirabilit."  The  other  work, 
entitled  "  Stratagematicon  libri  IV.,"  is  partly  of  a 
military  and  partly  of  an  historical  character ;  it  is  a 
mere  compilation,  sometimes  written  with  great  neg- 
ligence, especially  in  the  historical  part.  StiH,  even 
in  an  historical  point  of  view,  the  work  is  not  with- 
out interest,  since  it  contains  some  particulars  which 
are  not  to  be  found  in  the  other  historians  that  have 
come  down  to  us.  To  Frontinas  are  ascribed  other 
productions,  which  are,  however,  of  a  later  age.  One 
i*  entitled  "  De  Re  Agraria,"  or  "  De  Agrtrum  Qual- 
ilate;"  the  others,  44  De  Limitibut"  and  "  De  Colo- 
mis."  The  last  two  are  merely  fragments,  and  their 
authors  lived  after  the  time  of  the  Amoninee,  who  are 
mentioned  in  them.  The  best  edition  of  Frontinus  is 
that  of  Oudendorp,  Lugi.  Bat.,  1779,  8ro.  (BSAr, 
Getch.  Roth,  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  671,  seqq.) 

Fronto,  I.  a  Latin  writer,  born  at  Cirta,  in  Africa, 
of  an  Italian  family.  After  studying  in  his  own  conn- 
try,  he  came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  ac- 
quired great  reputation  aa  a  rhetorician  and  gramma- 
rian. Antoninus  Pius  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his 
two  adopted  sons  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Lucius  Venn, 
whose  confidence  and  affection  he  gained,  as  is  proved 
by  their  letters.  After  being  consul,  Pronto  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  government  in  Asia,  which  his  bad  health 
prevented  him  from  filling.  His  learning  and  his  in- 
structive conversation  are  mentioned  with  praise  by 
Aulas  Geltius,  the  historian  Appian,  and  others  of  his 
contemporaries.  He  died  m  the  reign  of  Marcus  Au- 
relius, st  an  advanced  age.  (Klugling,  Suppt.  ad. 
Harles.  Ifotit  Brev.,  p.  320. — Mai,  Comment,  prttv., 
4  iv.,  teqq. — Bahr,  Getch.  Ram.  Lit,  vol.  1,  p.  595.) 
— Until  of  late  years  we  had  nothing  of  Fronto's  works, 
except  fragments  of  his  treatise  "  De  Differentia  Ver- 
Jorum,"  being  a  vocabulary  of  the  so-called  synonyms. 
But  in  1816,  Angelo  Mai  having  discovered  in  the 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  a  palimpsest  MS.,  on 
which  had  been  originally  written  some  letters  of 
Fronto  to  his  two  pupils,  deciphered  the  text  wherever 
the  writing  was  not  entirely  obliterated,  and  published 
it  with  notes.  It  happened,  by  singular  good  fortune, 
that  Mai,  being  some  years  after  appointed  librarian 
of  the  Vatican,  discovered  in  another  palimpsest  vol- 
ume another  part  of  Fronto's  letters,  with  the  answers 
of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Verus.  Both  the  volumes  came 
originally  from  the  monastery  of  St.  Columbanus,  at 
Bobbio,  the  monks  having  written  them  over  with  the 
Acta  of  the  First  Council  of  Chalcedon.  It  happened, 
that  one  of  the  volumes  was  transferred  to  Milan,  and 
the  other  to  Rome.  Mai  published  the  whole  in  a  new 
edition,  entitled,  "  M.  Cornelii-  Frontonis  el  M.  Au- 
relii  imperalorit  epittula;  L.  Veri  et  Ant  mini  Pit 
et  Appiani  epittularum  reUquia ;  Pragmenta  Fronto- 
nit et  Scripta  Grammatica,  8vo,  Rom.,  1833."  These 
letters  are  very  valuable,  as  throwing  additional  light 
on  the  age  of  the  Antonlnes,  em  firming  what  we 
know  of  the  excellent  character  of  Marcus  Aurelius, 
and  also  showing  his  colleague  Verus  in  a  more  fa- 
vourable light  than  he  had  been  viewed  in  before. 
The  affectionate  manner  in  which  both  emperors  con- 
tinue to  address  their  former,  preceptor  is  very  touch- 
ing. Two  or  three  short  epistles  of  Antoninus  Pius 
are  also  interesting.  There  are,  besides,  many  letters 
884 


of  Fronto  to  various  friends,  a  few  of  which  are  q 
Greek.  (Bncycl.  Vt.  Knotd.,  vol.  10,  p.  498.)— II. 
A  native  of  Emeaa,  a  rhetorician,  who  lived  st  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Alexander  Severn.  He  taught  elo- 
quence also  at  Athens,  and  was  the  rival  of  the  first 
Philostratua.  The  critic  Longmus  was  his  nephew. 
He  wrote  various  works,  of  which  only  a  few  fragments 
remain.  (Sural. — SckUl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  n. 
204.)  * 

FkusTro,  a  city  of  Latiom,  now  Fromone,  situate 
on  the  river  Cosa.  (Strabo,  838.)  This  place  wis 
deprived  by  Rome  of  its  territory  for  having  incited 
the  Hemki  to  war,  A.U.C.  450.  Frontinus  names  it 
among  the  colonies,  and  Festos  among  the  prefecture. 

Foci kos,  a  lake  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Marai, 
now  sometimes  celled  Lugo  Fucino,  hut  more  com- 
monly Logo  di  Cetano.  It  is  of  considerable  extent, 
being  not  leas  than  forty  miles  in  circumference.  As 
it  waa  subject  to  inundation  (Strabo,  t41),  Jnlius  Ce- 
sar, it  appears,  had  intended  to  find  *  vent  for  its  wa- 
ters (Sveton.,  Vit.  Cat.,  44),  bat  this  design  was  not 
csrried  into  execution  trD  the  reign  of  Claudius.  After 
a  continued  labour  of  three  years,  during  which  30,000 
men  were  constantly  employed,  a  canal  of  three  units 
in  length  wss  csrried  through  a  mountain  from  the 
Iske  to  the  river  Litis.  On  its  completion,  the  splen- 
did but  sanguinary  show  of  a  real  naumachia  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  lake  in  the  presence  of  Clandius  and 
Agrippina,  and  a  numerous  retinue,  while  the  sur- 
rounding hills  were  thronged  with  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  country.  The  reader  will  find  these 
events  fully  detailed  in  Suetonius  (Tit.  Claui.,  JO), 
Tacitus  (Anna!.,  12,  50),  and  Dio  Cassius  (60,  II) 
Hadrian  afterward  ia  said  to  hrve  repaired  this  work 
of  Claudius.  (Ml.,  Sport.,  Vit.  Hair.)  Considerable 
remains  of  this  undertaking  of  Claudius  are  yet  to  he 
seen  between  Avetsano  and  Lugo.  (Consult  Ft- 
bretti,  Dissert,  de  Emiesario  Locus  Fucini.—Rme- 
netti,  vol.  9,  p.  194. — Cramer't  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
I,  p.  328.) 

FutvU  G«ns,  an  illustrious  family  at  Rome,  the 
branches  of  which  were  those  of  Curvus,  Nobiltor, 
Flaccus,  Partinus,  Maximus,  Centumalus,  etc. 

FolvU,  I.  a  female  of  good  family,  but  licentious 
principles.  She  disclosed  to  Cicero  the  details  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  she  bad  teamed  from 
Quintus  Curias.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  c.  23  )— II.  A  bold, 
ambitious  woman,  at  first  the  wife  of  Clodius  the  tur- 
bulent tribune,  and,  after  hie  death,  of  Marcus  Anto- 
nio* the  triumvir.  She  first  came  into  notice  on  the 
ssaassination  of  Clodius,  when,  having  caused  the 
corpse  to  be  brought  into  the  vestibule  of  her  dwelling, 
and  having  assembled  the  populace,  she  caused,  bjr 
her  tears  and  language,  a  violent  sedition.  Some 
years  after  this,  on  naving  become  the  spouse  of  An- 
tony, she  took  an  active  part  in  the  proscriptions  of 
her  husband,  and  is  said  to  have  even  sacrificed  to  her 
own  vengeance  several  individuals  who  had  given  het 
offence.  After  the  hesd  of  Cicero  was  brought  to 
Antony,  she  took  It  on  her  knees,  broke  forth  into 
cowardly  insuk  of  the  character  of  the  deceased,  and 
then,  with  fiendish  malice,  pierced  the  tongue  with 
her  golden  bodkin.  Having  been  left  at  Rome  by  An- 
tony during  the  war  againat  Brutus  and  Cassius.  she 
became  all  powerful  in  that  city,  named  the  praters 
at  her  own  pleasure,  aold  the  government  of  the  prov- 
inces, and  even  decreed  a  triumph  to  Lucius,  the 
brother  of  Antony,  who  had  no  claim  whatever  to  one. 
When,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  Antony  had  pass- 
ed into  the  East  to  regulate  affair*  in  that  qusr.er, 
Fulvis,  irritated  by  hia  intercourse  with  Cleopatra,  m- 
ed  to  induce  Octavius  to  take  tip  arm*  against  him. 
Not  succeeding  in  this,  she  took  them  up  against  Oc- 
tavius himself,  in  conjunction  with  her  brother-in  law 
Lucius,  who  now  professed  open  opposition  to  the  ille- 
gal power  of  the  Triumvirate.    After  verr  bold  and 
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spirited  efforts,  however,  on  her  pert,  the  was  besieged 
with  her  brother-in-law  at  Pernsia,  and  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  power  of  Octavins.  Fulvia,  after 
this,  retired  to  Greece,  and  rejoined  her  husband,  but 
was  coldly  received  by  him.    She  died  st  Sicyon, 

A.  U.C.  718,  through  chagrin  sod  wounded  pride,  as 
was  believed,  st  her  husband's  attachment  to  Cleo- 
patra. (Ketf.  Paterc,  8,  74.— Phtt.,  Vit.  Ant. — Id., 
Far.  Cte.) 

Foxvius,  I.  L.  Curves,  was  consul  A.U.C.  438, 

B.  C.  330,  and  six  years  after  master  of  the  horse  to 
the  dictator  L.  ^Emilias.    (Lis.,  8,  88.—  Id.,  9,  81  ) 
— II-  M.  Curvus  Pstinus,  wssconsal  in  place  of  T. 
Minucios,  A.U.C.  449,  B  O.  306.    He  took  the  city 
of  Bovianum,  in  the  country  of  the  Sammtes.    (Lis  , 
9,  44.)— III.  Cn.  Partialis,  wss  consul  A.U.C.  454, 
B.C.  300.    He  gained  a  memorable  victory  over  the 
Samoites  near  Bovianum,  and  enjoyed  a  triumph. 
Three  years  after  he  carried  en  successful  operations 
in  Etruria  in  quality  of  proprietor.    (Lie.,  9,  44. — Id., 
15,  91.)— IV.  8.  Pwtinua  Nebilior,  was  consul  A.U.C. 
499,  B.C.  855,  along  with  jErailius  Paulus  Lepidus. 
These  two  commanders  sailed  for  Africa  after  the 
overthrow  of  Regulus  by  the  Carthaginians,  gained  a 
naval  victory,  compelled  the  foe  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Clypea,  and  earned  off  an  immense  booty  from,  the 
Carthaginian  territories.    They  were  shipwrecked, 
however,  on  their  return  to  Italy,  and  of  800  vessels 
only  80  were  saved. — V.  Q.  Flaccus,  wss  consul 
A.U.C.  517,  53A,  643,  and  645  (B.C.  337,  284,  318, 
and  809.)   He  defeated  Hun  no  near  Bovianum,  and 
laid  siege  to  Capua,  which  surrendered  to  him  after 
the  lapse  of  s  year.    The  conquered  were  treated  with 
great  cruelty.   (Fid.  Cspus.)   Some  time  subsequent 
to  this,  he  marched  against  the  Hirpini,  Lucanlane, 
and  ether  nations  of  Italy,  who,  alarmed  at  the  severi- 
ties indicted  on  Cspus,  surrendered  to  him  the  garri- 
sons which  had  been  placed  in  their  cities  by  Hannibal, 
fifsy,  23,  81.— Ji,  84,  89.— Id.,  85,  8.)—  VI.  M. 
Nobilior,  was  prastor  in  Spain  A.U.C.  588,  B.C.  196, 
and  carried  the  Roman  arms  to  the  Tsgus,  making  him- 
self master  also  of  Toletum  (Toledo),  up  to  thst  period 
deemed  impregnable.  Having  obtained  the  consulship, 
A.U.C.  665,  he  wss  intrusted  with  the  war  in  Greece, 
during  which  he  took  Ambracia,  traversed  Epirua  as 
conqueror,  and  reduced  to  submission  the  island  of 
Cepballenia.    Two  years  after  this  be  wss  accused 
before  the  senate  of  having  maltreated  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people,  but  wss  acquitted  of  the  charge,  and 
received  this  honour  of  a  triumph.    In  the  year  573 
he  was  elected  censor  along  with  .ASmilius  Lepidus, 
his  bitter  foe.    Apprehending  injury  to  the  state  from 
their  known  enmity,  the  leading  men  of  the  senate  ad- 
jured both  individuals  to  lay  aside  their  differences  for 
the  good  of  their  country.    A  reconciliation  accord- 
ingly rook  place,  and  nothing  occurred  to  disturb  these 
friendly  feelings  during  the  rest  of  their  joint  magis- 
tracy.   Fulriua  raised  many  public  structures,  a  basil- 
ica, a  forum,  etc.    He  also  constructed  s  port  st  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.    (La.,  33.  42.— Id  ,  35,  7. — Id., 
30,  S3,  See.}— VII.  Q.  Flsccus,  wss  orator  A.U.C. 
573.  B.C.  181.    He  took,  in  this  capacity,  the  city  of 
Urbieua  in  Farther  Spain,  and  defeated  the  Celtiberi 
hi  the  battle  of  Ebura,  killing  in  this  and  in  another 
encounter  35^000  men.    On  his  return  to  Rome  he 
received  a  triumph,  and  in  the  same  year  (676)  the 
consulship.    In  A.U.C.  S80  he  wss  elected  censor 
along  with  Posthumius  Albinus.    These  two  censors 
were  the  first  thst  paved  the  streets  of  Rome,  B.C. 
174.    The  next  year  be  .built  a  temple  to  Fortune, 
and,  to  adorn  it,  carried  off  a  large  portion  of  the  mar- 
ble tiles  from  the  temple  of  the  Lacinisn  Juno  in 
Lower  Italy.    ( Vid.  Lacmiura.)   The  senate  com- 
pelled him  to  restore  these.    The  popular  account 
made  him  to  have  been  deprived  of  reason  for  this  act 
csf  sacrilege.  (Lrt>.,  89, 66  el  40.— Id.,  40, 16.— VtU. 


Paten.,  1, 10.)— VIII.  M.  Flaecoa,  was  consul  A.U.O. 
629,  B.C.  135.  He  seconded  the  projects  of  Tibs 
rius  Gracchus  to  obtain  for  the  states  of  Italy  the 
rights  of  citizenship.  Being  afterward  sent  against 
the  Gauls,  he  defeated  them,  and  obtained  a  triumph. 
Four  years  subsequently  he  became  involved  in  the 
seditious  movements  of  the  Gracchi  relative  to  the 
agrarian  law,  and  perished  in  an  affray  which  arose. 
(Kid.  Gracchus.) 

Ftntniiros,  a  lake  aear  Fundi  in  Italy,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Mediterranean.  (Tacit.,  Hut., 
3, 69.)  According  to  Pliny,  the  Lscua  Fundanus  wss 
originally  called  Amyclanue,  from  the  city  of  Amycla 
in  its  vicinity.    (Pirn ,  14,  6.) 

Ftrwni,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  Appian  Way,  near 
the  Lscns  Fundanus,  snd  not  far  from  Caieta.  It  is 
now  Fundi.  The  first  mention  of  this  plsce  in  history 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  Latin  war,  A.U.C.  417,  when, 
with  the  exception  of  the  right  of  voting,  it  obtained 
the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city,  for  having  allowed  a 
free  passage  to  the  Roman  troops  in  their  march  into 
Campania.  (Lis.,  8,  14.)  Not  long  after,  however, 
the  Fuodani  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  senate  for 
having  secretly  aided  the  city  of  Privernum  in  a  hostile 
incursion  into  the  Roman  territory,  but,  by  a  timely 
submission,  they  escaped  the  threatened  vengeance 
Fundi  received  the  right  of  voting  A.U.C.  564,  and 
its  citizens  were  carolled  in  the  ^Emilian  tribe.  (Ltjs., 
38,  36.)  It  was  subsequently  colonized  by  the  veter- 
an soldiers  of  Augustus.  Horace's  description  of  the 
ridiculous  importance  sssumed  by  the  prator  of  Fundi 
will  be  in  the  recollection  of  moat  readers.  (Set.,  1, 
6,  34,  teqq. — Cramer'!  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  183.) 

FurIa  Ltx,  it  Ttttemunii;  by  C.  Furius  the  tri- 
bune. It  forbade  any  person  to  leave  as  a  legacy 
more  than  a  thousand  aim,  and  that,  he  who  took 
more  should  pay  fourfold.  By  the  laws  of  ths  twelve 
tables,  one  might  leave  what  legacies  he  pleased. 
(Car.,  Vsrr.,  1,  48  ) 

FurLb,  the  Furies,  called  also  Dira  and  Ettmem- 
det.  These  goddesses  sre  frequently  named  by  Homer, 
but  be  says  nothing  of  their  origin.  In  the  Theogony, 
they  spring  from  the  blood  of  Uranus,  when  mutilated 
by  bis  son  Sstum,  whose  own  children  they  sre  ac- 
cording to  Empedoclee ;  while  jEschylus  and  Sopho- 
cles csll  them  the  children  of  Night.  (Jitck.,  fa- 
me*., 817,  413  —  Soph.,  (Ed.  Col.,  40,  106.)  The 
Orphic  Hymns  sssign  them  ths  rulers  of  Erebus  for 
parents.  (Hymn.,  70.)  In  the  time  of  lbs  Alezandie- 
an  writers,  the  Furies,  like  the  Fstes,  were  three  in 
number,  snd  were  named  A  tec  to  ( Unceating\  Mega- 
ra  (Easier  or  Demtr),  and  Tisipbone  (Blood-avenger). 
The  Furies  were  worshipped  at  Athens  ss  the  revered 
(oe/tvai)  goddesses ;  and  at  Sicyon  as  the  kind  (Ed- 
awvider)  deities.  It  is  generally  thought  that  both  ef 
these  appellations  were  propitiatory  ones,  and  meant 
to  appease.  Muller,  however,  is  of  opinion,  thst  the 
term  Eumenides,  ss  applied  to  the  Furies,  is  connect- 
ed with  old  religious  ideas,  according  td  which,  death 
and  rum,  as  well  as  life  and  welfare,  were  supposed  to 
emanate  from  one  and  the  asms  source.  (Miller,  Eu- 
menid.,  p.  804.) — The  external  representation  ef  these 
goddesses,  in  the  play  of  ^Eschylus  called  after  them,  ia 
founded  entirely  on  the  fearful  aspect  of  their  ideal  na- 
ture. In  their  exterior  configuration  the  poet  seems  lo 
have  drawn  a  good  deal  on  his  own  invention  ;  for  the 
earlier  bards  had  no  definite  image  of  these  goddesses 
before  their  eyes ;  and  though  there  were  in  their  temple 
at  Athens  old  carved  images  of  the  Semite,  still  their 
figure  could  not  be  adapted  to  dramatic  purposes. 
From  the  Gorgons  jEschylus  borrowed  the  snaky  hair 
of  the  Furies.  He  took,  no  doubt,  from  these  also 
the  pendent  tongue,  red  with  the  lapped  gore,  and 
the  grinning  mouth,  which  regularly  characterizes  the 
Gorgon  head  in  ancient  works  of  srt.  The  long  pen- 
dent tongue,  moreover,'  is  most  likely  the  main  type 
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ay  which  their  resemblance  to  hounds  wm  ex] 
(Mailer,  Eamenid.,  p.  S16,  icq.)  According  to  the 
snore  common  mode  of  delineating  the  Furies,  they 
are  represented  ss  brandishing  esch  s  torch  in  one 
hand,  and  a  scourge  of  snakes  in  the  other. — For  some 
remarks  on  the  term  Erinnyes,  consult  that  article. 
(Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  196.) 

Fuali,  a  family  which  migrated  from  Medullia  in 
Latium,  and  came  to  settle  at  Rome  under  Romu- 
lus, and  was  admitted  among  the  patricians.  Camil- 
.us  wss  of  this  family,  and  it  was  he  who  first  raised 
it  to  distinction.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Camill.) 

FuaiitA,  an  early  Latin  goddess,  whose  name,  in  the 
time  of  Varro,  wss  hardly  known  to  a  few.  (Varro, 
L.  L.,  6,  3.)  There  was  a  sacred  grove  of  this  god' 
dess  beyond  the  Tiber  (in  which  Csius  Gracchus  was 
slsin),  and  this,  with  the  similitude  of  the  name,  led 
Cicero  and  others  to  identify  Furina  with  the  Furies. 
(Cic.,  If.  D.,  3,  18.— Plut.,  Vit.  C.  Graeeh.,  c.  17. 
— Martian,  de  Nupt.,  2,  40.)  The  Furinslia  were 
celebrated  on  the  25th  July.  (KeighlleyU  Mythology, 
p.m,ltq.) 

Fvaius,  M.  Bibaculua,  a  Latin  poet  of  Cremona, 
who  wrote  annals  in  Iambic  verse.  (Quintil.,  10,  I, 
96.)  Horace  ridicules  him  as  a  turgid  and  bombastic 
writer.   {Sat.,  2,  6,  39,  teqq.) 

Fuscos,  AaisTitis,  a  friend  of  Horace,  as  conspic- 
uous for  integrity  as  for  learning  and  abilities.  The 
poet  addressed  to  him  the  22d  Ode  of  the  First  Book, 
and  also  the  10th  Epistle,  1st  Book. 

Fosu  Lei,  I.  psssed  A.U.C.  690,  ordained  that, 
m  the  Comilia  Tribute,  the  different  kinds  of  people 
in  each  tribe  should  vote  separately,  that  thus  the  sen- 
timents of  each  rank  might  be  known. — II.  Caninia, 
another,  enacted  A.U.C.  751,  to  check  the  manu- 
mission of  slaves ;  limiting  this  manumission  to  a 
eertain  number,  proportioned  to  the  whole  amount 
of  slaves  which  one  possessed ;  from  two  to  ten,  the 
half ;  from  ten  to  thirty,  the  third ;  from  thirty  to  a 
hundred,  the  fourth  part;  but  not  above  a  hundred, 
whatever  was  the  number.  (Hemtcc.,  Antiq.  Rom., 
1,  7,  1. — Blair,  on  Slavery  among  the  Roman* ,  p. 
J  74.)  ^ 


Gab^e,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of  Penis, 
placed  by  Ptolemy  southeast  of  Pssargada,  on  the 
confines  of  Carmania.  Msnnert  makes  it  coincide 
with  the  modern  Darabgherd.  (Geogr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  2, 
p.  530,  teqq.) — II.  A  city  of  Sogdiana,  southwest  of 
Cyreschata.  D'Anville  supposes  it  to  be  the  modern 
Kauot ;  Mannert,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  favour  of  the 
modem  Rabat,  on  the  river  KresseL,  north  of  Samar- 
eand.  (Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  460,  489.)  Gabs  was  one 
of  the  first  places  to  which  the  exploits  of  Alexander 
gave  celebrity  in  this  country.  It  is  the  same  with 
the  Gahaza  of  Curtiua.    [Quint.  Curt,  8, 4, 1.) 

Gabii,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabines,  near  the  Via  Salaria, 
and  not  far  from  Cures.  Its  site  is  now  called  Grotte  di 
Torri,  or  simply  Tom.  (  Galetti,  Gabio,  antiea  citta  di 
Sabina,  scoperla  on'  i  ora  Torri,  omtro  le  Grotte  di  Tor- 
ri, Roma,  4to,  1757.) — II.  An  ancient  city  of  Latium, 
somewhat  to  the  northwest  of  Tusculum,  and  beyond 
the  little  river  Veresis,  (Strabo,  239.)  which  corre- 
sponds, as  is  thought,  to  the  modem  VOta.  Strabo 
mentions  that  it  was  on  the  Via  Pmneatina,  and  about 
100  stadia  from  Rome.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus 
gives  the  same  distance  (4,  53) ;  and  Appian  places  it 
midway  between  Rome  and  Prenestev  (Bell.  Civ.,  6, 
83.)  The  Itineraries  reckon  twelve  miles  from  Rome 
to  this  town.  These  data  enabled  Holstenius  and  Fa- 
bretti  to  fix  the  position  of  Gabii  with  sufficient  accura- 
cy at  a  place  called  I'Osteria  del  Panta.no ;  and  this 
opinion  was  satisfactorily  confirmed  by  the  discoveries 
nude  here  in  1792,  under  the' direction  of  Gavin  Ham- 
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ilton,  on  an  estate  of  Prince  Borghess,  known  by  ths 
nsme  of  Pantano  dii  Griffi.    (Vuconti,  Afontnuitu 
Gabini,  Roma,  1792. — NMy,  Viaggio  Anttq.,  vol.  1, 
p.  235.)    Gabii  is  said  to  have  been  oae  of  the  numer- 
ous colonies  founded  by  Alba  (Dion.  ifa/.,  4, 53),  »nd 
an  obscure  tradition  represented  it  at  the  place  in 
which  Romulus  and  Remus  were  brought  up.  (Din. 
Hal.,  i,  84.— Plut.,  Vit.  Rom.)   The  artful  minuet 
in  which  Tarquinius  Superbus  obtained  possession  of 
Gabii,  after  he  had  failed  in  the  attempt  by  force  of 
arms,  is  well  known,  as  recorded  by  Livy  (I,  58, 
teqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  4,  53).    The  treachery  of  Sextos 
Tarquinius  did  not  remain  unpunished ;  for,  after  the 
expulsion  of  his  family  from  Rome,  he  fell  at  Gabii, 
a  victim  to  his  tyranny  and  oppression.   (La.,  1, 60.) 
According  to  the  same  historian,  the  Gaols  received 
their  final  defeat  from  Camillus  near  this  city  (5, 49). 
This  place  suffered  so  much  during  the  civil  wars,  that 
it  beeame  entirely  ruined  and  deserted.   We  learn, 
however,  from  several  monuments  discovered  in  the 
excavations  already  referred  to,  that  Gabii  was  raised 
from  this  state  of  ruin  and  desolation  under  Antoninus 
and  Commodus,  and  that  it  became  a  thriving  town. 
(Vitconti,  Monumenti  Gabini.)    In  its  more  nourish- 
ing days,  Juno  seems  to  have  been  held  in  peculiar 
honour  at  Gabii,  and  the  remains  of  her  temple  are 
said  to  be  still  visible  on  the  site  of  that  city.  (M4iy, 
Viaggio  Antiquario,  vol.  1,  p.  236.)    The  inhabi- 
tants of  Gabii  had  a  peculiai  mode  of  folding  or  gild- 
ing the  toga,  in  order  to  give  more  freedom  to  the 
person  when  in  motion.    In  this  mode  of  weanng 
the  toga,  which  was  called  the  Cmctut  GoHmu,  ot 
"Gabine  Cincture,"  the  lappet  was  thrown  back  oser 
the  left  shoulder,  snd  brought  round  under  the  right 
arm  to  the  breast;  so  that  it  girded  the  individual, 
and  made  the  toga  shorter  and  closer.   According  to 
Servius  (ad  Virg.,Mn.,  7,  612),  the  inhabitants  of  Ga- 
bii, while  engaged  in  sacrificing,  were  suddenly  attack- 
ed by  the  enemy,  whereupon,  not  having  time  to  array 
themselves  in  arms,  they  tucked  op  their  togas  in  this 
manner,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  foe.    Virgil  (JSa., 
7,  612)  represents  the  Roman  conaul  thus  arrayed 
when  he  opens  the  gstes  of  the  temple  of  Janus ;  and 
in  this  garb  the  Decii  devoted  themselves  to  death. 
(Cramer' t  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  50.) 

Gabina,  the  name  of  Juno,  worshipped  at  Gabii. 
(Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  682.— Vid.  Gabii,  II.) 

GabinIa  Lax,  I.  de  Comitiit,  proposed  by  A.  Ga- 
binius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  614.  It  required,  that, 
in  the  public  assemblies  for  electing  magistrates,  tot 
votes  should  be  given  by  ballots,  and  not  rim  voce. 
(Cic.,  de  Leg.,  3, 16.)— II.  Another,  brought  forward 
by  A.  Gsbinius  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  685.  It  granted 
Pompey  the  power  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
pirates  during  three  years,  and  of  obliging  all  kings, 
governors,  and  states  to  supply  him  with  all  the  ne- 
cessaries he  wanted,  over  all  the  Mediterranean  Set, 
and  in  the  maritime  provinces  aa  far  as  400  stadia 
from  the  sea.  (Cic ,  pro  Leg.  Man  ,  17. — Dio  Com., 
36,  7.)— III.  Another,  de  Utura,  by  Aul.  Gabinius 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  685.  It  ordained  that  no  action 
should  be  granted  for  the  recovery  of  any  money  bor- 
rowed upon  small  interest  to  be  lent  upon  larger.  This 
was  a  usual  practice  at  Rome,  which  obtained  the 
name  of  verturam  facere.  Compare  the  remarks  of 
Hcinccciut,  Rom.  Ant.,  3, 15,  14.  p.  548,  ed.  HauboU. 

Gabinius,  I.  Aulua,  the  author  of  what  were  termed, 
from  him,  the  Gabinian  Lews,  attached  himself  at  first 
to  Sylla,  and  afterward  to  Pompey.  When  tribune 
of  the  commons,  B.C.  69,  he  proposed  a  law  giving 
Pompey  almost  absolute  control  over  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  together  with  the  command  of  the 
sea  itself,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  Cilician 

Si  rates.    The  leading  men  in  the  state  endeavoured, 
ut  in  vain,  to  prevent  the  passage  of  this  law.  They 
succeeded,  however,  in  thwarting  Gabinius'  wish  to 
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go  as  one  of  Pompey'a  lieutenants,  although  the  Utter 
expressly  asked  for  htm  aa  such.  Gabiuiue  very  prob^ 
ably  wee  recom|ieDaed  by  Pompey  in  some  other  way, 
since,  according  to  Cicero,  be  was  so  needy  at  the 
time,  and  so  corrupt  in  principle,  that,  bad  this  law  not 
been  passed,  be  would  have  turned  pirate  himself. 
Having  obtained  the  consulship,  B.C.  58,  he  took 
part  with  Clodius  against  Cicero,  and  powerfully  con- 
tributed to  the  exile  of  the  latter.  The  next  year  be 
obtained  the  government  of  Syria.  Judas,  which 
was  comprised  in  this  province,  was  at  that  period  a 
scene  of  trouble,  owing  to  the  rival  claims  of  Hyrcs- 
nuj  and  Aristobulus  to  the  throne.  Gabiniua  defeat- 
ed Aristobulus  in  a  great  battle  near  Jerusalem,  and 
then  wrote  borne  to  the  senste,  and  claimed  a  thanks- 
giving for  his  victory.  This  was  refused  him,  and  be 
was  ordered  to  return.  Disobeying  the  authority  of 
the  senate,  be  continued  in  command,  and  acted  in 
tne  most  arbitrary  and  oppressive  manner.  He  even 
had  the  hardihood  to  march  into  Egypt,  thus  violating 
a  positive  law  by  making  war  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  province.  His  object  in  passing  into  this 
country  was  to  reinstate  Ptolemy,  which  be  success- 
fully effected,  after  two  victories  over  his  rebellious 
subjects.  The  senate,  highly  incensed  at  his  conduct, 
ordered  him  at  last  to  return  home  and  defend  him- 
self. Having  obeyed  this  mandate,  be  was  immedi- 
ately accused  of  high  treason.  The  interest  of  Ce- 
sar and  Pompey,  however,  obtained  his  acquittal.  He 
was  immediately  after  accused  of  extortion,  and  was 
less  successful,  notwithstanding  the  same  powerful 
influence  was  exerted  in  his  behalf;  and  even  Cicero 
.  himself,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Pompey,  ac- 
tually appeared  aa  his  advocate.  Gabiniua  was  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment.  After  an  exile  of 
some  yean  he  was  recalled  by  Cesar,  and  remained 
thenceforth  attached  to  the  party  of  the  latter.  Sub- 
sequently to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  was  sent  into 
lUyricam  with  some  newly  levied-Iegions,  but  his  army 
was  almost  destroyed,  in  several  encounters,  by  the 
barbarians,  and  he  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up 
in  Salona,  where  be  died  of  a  malady  brought  on 
by  chagrin  at  his  discomfiture.  His  death  happened 
about  A.U.C.  707.  (Cic.,  pro  Dom.,  9.— Id.,  pro 
Leg.  Man.,  17.— Id.,  Phti.,  14, «.— Hut.,  Vit.  Pomp. 
— Id.,  Vit.  Cic,  dec.) — II.  A  Roman  general  under 
Claudius,  about  A.D.  31,  who  gained  some  successes 
over  the  Germans.  „ 

GabLncs  Cinctus.    Vid.  Gabii.  . 

Gauss  (mm),  Gadis  (is),  and  Gamba,  a  flourishing 
commercial  city  of  Spain,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
anna  of  the  Betis,  now  Cadiz.  It  was  founded  by 
a  Phoenician  colony  about  1500  B.C.,  according 'to 
some ;  others,  however,  make  its  foundation  coeval 
with  that  of  Utica,  and  this  last  to  have  been  387 
years  before  Carthage.  Its  name  in  Phoenician  was 
Gaddir,  aod  signified  a  hedge  or  limit,  as  it  was  thought 
that  here  were  the  western  limits  of  the  world.  Thus 
Pliny  (4,  36)  remarks,  "  Pom  Gaddir,  ita  Punic*  lin- 
gua septum  significanle,"  and  Solinus  (c.  23),  "  Quam 
Tyrit,  a  Rubroprofecti  mart,  Erylhream,  Pant  lingua 
sua  Gaddir,  id  est  septm,  nominarunt." — The  Greek 
name  is  TdSetpa,  and  hence  we  have  in  Hesychius, 
Taieipa-  ri  irrpifttaynara,  iotvuece.  (Compare  the 
Hebrew  form  Gtdirah,  which  Gesenius  defines  a 
place  surrounded  with  a  wall,  into  which,  the  shep- 
herds drove  their  flocks  By  night,  for  security  against 
wild  animals.  Consult  also  Gesenius,  Geschiehle  der 
Hebraiscken  Sprarhe  und  Schrift,  p.  237.)  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  island  of  the  aame  name,  which 
was  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  strait  only  one 
stadium  wide.  This  island  is  said  to  have  abounded 
at  an  early  period  with  wild  olive-trees,  and  to  have 
been  hence  named  Cotinusa  (Korivovoa),  not  by  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  land,  however,  as  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  thought,  but  by  the  Greeks ;  for  the 


appellation  is  a  Grecian  one.  Near  it  lay  the  sms!! 
island  Erythea,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Juno'a  island. 
(Vid.  Erythea.)  Gades  came  into  the  power  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  in  the  sec* 
ond  surrendered  itself  voluntarily  to  the  Romans 
from  Julius  Cesar  it  received  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  a  Roman  colony  ;  and  in  a  later  age  it  was 
styled  Augusta  Julia  Gaditana.  Hercules,  surnamed 
Gadiianus,  bad  here  a  celebrated  temple.  (P/in ,  2. 
e.—Ftor.,  3,  17.— Lw.,  38,  37  — Justin.,  44,  5.) 

Gaoitanus  Smos.  now  the  Bay  of  Cadiz. 

Gaditanub  Fsetum,  now  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 
(Vid.  Abyla  and  Calpe.) 

GctulIa,  a  country  of  Africa,  south  of  Numidia, 
and  now  answering  in  some  degree  to  Biledulgerid, 
or  the  region  of  locusts.  Its  situation  and  limits  are 
not  properly  ascertained,  and,  indeed,  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  always  the  same.  Isidorus  (c.  9)  gives  a 
curious  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Getuli ;  "  Gattuli 
Gette  dicuntur  fuissc,  Qui  ingenti  agmine  a  loot  tuts 
navibus  conscendentes  loco.  Syriium  in  Libya  otcupav- 
erunt:  tt,  quia,  tx  Gelis  vencrant,  derhato  nomine 
Gatuli  cognonunati  sunt."  This  statement  is  very 
properly  refuted  by  the  president  Des  Brasses ;  bnt 
he  himself  assigns  an  etymology  just  as  uncertain, 
namely,  from  the  Phoenician  term  Gclh,  "a  flock,"  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were  a  shepherd-race.  (Flor., 
4,  IS— Mela,  1,  4.— Plin.,  6,  1. — Id.,  31,  13,  Ac.) 

Gaius  (vid.  remarks  under  Caius),  one  of  the  Ro- 
man classical  jurists,  whose  works  entitle  him  to  a 
place  among  the  great  writers  on  law,  each  ss  Paphv 
ian,  Paulus,  and  Ulpian.  Nothing' is  known  of  the 
personal  history  of  Gaiua  beyond  the  probable  fact 
that  be  wrote  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  Aurelius. 
His  works  were  largely  used  in  the  compilation  of 
the  "Digest"  or  "  Pandects,"  which  contain  extracts 
from  his  writings  under  various  heads.  The  "  Insti- 
tutions" of  Gaius  were  probably  the  earliest  attempt 
to  present  a  sketch  of  the  Roman  law  in  the  form  of 
an  elementary  text-book.   This  work  continued  in 

feneral  use  till  the  compilation  of  the  Institutes  of 
uatinien,  which  were  not  only  mainly  bated  on  the 
Institutions  of  Gaius,  bnt,  like  this  earlier  work,  were 
divided  into  four  books,  with  the  same  general  distri- 
bution of  the  subject-matter  as  that  adopted  by  him. 
The  Institutions  of  Gaius  appear  to  have  been  neg- 
lected after  the  promulgation  of  Justinian's  compila- 
tion, and  were  finally  lost.  All  that  remained  was 
the  detached  pieces  collected  in  the  Digest,  and  what 
could  be  gathered  from  the  "  Breviarium  Alarici- 
anum,"  as  the  code  of  the  Visigoths  is  sometimes 
called.  But  in  1816,  Niebuhr  discovered  a  manu- 
script in  the  library  of  the  chapter  of  Verona,  which 
he  ascertained  to  be  a  treatise  on  the  Roman  law,  and 
which  Savigny,  founding  his  opinion  on  the  specimens 
published  by  Niebuhr,  conjectured  to  be  the  Institu- 
tions of  Gaius.  This  conjecture  was  soon  fully  con- 
firmed, though  the  MS.  haa  no  author's  name  on  it 
Goschen,  Bekker,  and  Hollweg  undertook  to  exam- 
ine  and  copy  this  MS.,  an  edition  of  which  appear- 
ed at  Berlin  in  1880,  by  the  first  of  these  scholars. 
To  form  some  idea  of  the  labour  necessary  to  deci- 
pher this  MS.,  and  of  the  patient  perseverance  of 
those  who  undertook  this  formidable  task,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  report  of  Goschen  to  the  Acade- 
my of  Berlin,  Nov.  6th,  1817.  A  second  examination 
of  this  MS.  was  made  by  Bluhme,  and  a  new  editioa 
of  the  Institutions  was  published  by  Goschen,  st  Ber- 
lin, in  1824,  which  presents  us  with  an  exact  copy  ol 
the  MS.,  with  all  its  deficiencies,  and  contains  a  most 
copious  list  of  all  the  abbreviations  used  by  the  copyist 
of  Gaius. — The  Institutions  of  Gaiua  form  one  of  the 
most  valuable  additions  that  have  been  made  in  mod- 
ern times  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Roman  law.  The 
fourth  book  is  particularly  useful  for  the  information 
which  it  contains  on  actions  and  the  forms  of  proce- 
ss? 
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dure.  The  styls  of  Gaiua,  like  that  of  all  the  clun- 
eal Roman  juriata,  ia  perapicuoua  and  yet  conciae. 
One  of  the  moat  neeful  editions  ia  that  by  Klenxe 
and  Booking  (Berlin,  1839),  which  conlaina  tho  insti- 
totiona  of  Gaiua  and  Justinian,  ao  arranged  aa  to  pre- 
aent  a  paralleliam,  and  to  furnish  •  proof,  if  any  yet 
were  wanting,  that  the  MS.  of  Verona  ia  the  genuine 
work  of  Gaiua.  (Encytl.  Ui.  Ktunci,  vol.  II,  p.  34. 
—  Consult  Goschen,  on  the  "Bet  Quotidian*"  of 
Gaiua,  in  the  ZeiUchrift  fibr  Guckickrticke  Rechtwu- 
tentckaft,  Berlin,  1815,  and  Hugo,  Lekrbuch  der 
Gtick.  dee  Rim.  Rcchlt.) 

Galanthis,  a  servant-maid  of  Alcmena,  whose  sa- 
gacity eaaod  the  sufferings  of  her  mistress.  When 
Juno  resojvod  to  retard  the  birth  of  Hercules,  and 
hasten  the  labours  of  tho  wife  of  Stbenelus,  she  soli- 
cited the  aid  of  Lucina,  who  immediately  repaired  to 
the  dwelling  of  Alcmena,  and,  in  the  form  of  an  aged 
female,  sat  near  the  door  with  her  feet  crossed  sad 
fingers  joined.  In  this  posture  she  uttered  some  ma- 
gical words,  which  served  to  prolong  toe  sufferings 
of  Alomens.  Alcmena  had  already  passed  some  days 
in  the  most  excruciating  torments,  when  Galanthis  be- 
gan to  suspect  the  jealousy  of  Judo  ;  and  concluded 
that  the  female,  who  continued  at  the  door  always  in 
the  same  posture,  wss  the  instrument  of  the  anger  of 
the  goddess.  Influenced  by  these  suspicions,  Galan- 
this ran  out  of  the  house,  and  with  a  countenance  ex- 
pressive of  joy,  she  informed  the  aged  stranger  that 
her  mistress  had  just  brought  forth.  Lucina,  at  these 
words,  rose  from  her  posture,  and  that  instant  Alcme- 
na was  safely  delivered.  The  laugh  which  Galanthis 
raised  upon  this,  made  Lucina  suspect  that  she  had 
been  deceived.  She  seized  Galanthis  by  the  hair, 
threw  her  on  the  ground,  and  transformed  her  into 
a  weasel,  ((hid.  Met.,  9,  806.  «??.)— This  whole 
fable  is  connected  with  s  legend  prevalent  among  the 
Thebans,  that,  when  Alcmena  was  suffering  from  the 
pangs  of  parturition,  a  weasel  (yoXij)  ran  by  and  terri- 
fied her  by  its  sudden  appearance,  and  that  the  terror 
thus  excited  eaaod  her  throes  and  produced  a  happy 
delivery.  (JElian,  V.  H.,  13,  6.)  Hence  the  weasel 
wss  highly  revered  by  the  Thebans,  snd  was  called 
by  them  the  nurse  of  Hercules.  {Clem.  Alex.,  Protr., 
p.  36,  «.) 

Galatje,  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia.  (Vid.  Ga- 
latia.) 

Galatjxa  and  Galath-sa,  a  sea-nymph,  daughter 
of  Nereos  and  Doris.  She  was  passionately  loved  by 
the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  whom  she  treated  with  dis- 
dain ;  while  Acis,  a  shepherd  ef  Sicily,  enjoyed  her 
unbounded  affection.  The  union,  however,  of  the 
two  lovers  was  destroyed  by  the  jealousy  of  Polyphe- 
mus, who  crushed  his  rival  with  a  fragment  of  rock, 
which  he  rolled  on  him  from  an  overhanging  height. 
Gatetssa  was  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  Acis,  and 
as  ahe  could  not  restore  him  to  life,  she  changed  him 
into  a  stream.  (Chid,  Met.,  13,  789.— Vxrg.,  JEn., 
9,  108.) 

GalatU  or  GAbLoetjatcU,  a  country  of  Asia 
Minor,  lying  south  of  Paphlagonia,  west  of  Pootua, 
and  northeast  of  Phrygia.    (Vid.  Gallo-Greacia. ) 

Galba,  I.  Sergio  a,  an  orator  anterior  to  Cicero 
While  holding  the  government  of  Spain,  he  treacher 


ously  murdered  30,000  Lusitsnians.  Having  been 
accused  for  this  by  Cato  the  Censor,  be  wss  about  to 
be  condemned,  when  he  wrought  upon  the  feelings 
of  the  people  by  embracing  before  them  his  two  sons, 
still  quite  young.  This  saved  him.  (Ctc.,  Oral.,  1, 
88  ^ — II.  Servins  Sulpitiua,  a  celebrated  Roman  law- 
yer, father  of  the  emperor. — III.  Servins  Sulpitiua, 
bom  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  of  a  patrician  family, 
served  with  distinction  in  Germany,  was  afterward 
proconsul,  first  in  Africa,  and  subsequently  in  His- 
psnia  Tarraconenais,  in  which  office  he  gained  a  repu- 
tation for  justice  and  moderation.  He  was  still  in 
838 


Spam  when  Julius  V  index,  the  proconsul  of  Celtic 
Gaul,  rose  against  Nero.  Galba  joined  Vindei,  and 
Otbo,  governor  of  Lusitania,  followed  his  example. 
The  assembled  multitudes  saluted  Galba  at  emperor 
and  Augustus ;  but  he  declared  that  be  waa  only  act- 
ing aa  the  lieutenant  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Home, 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  disgraceful  tyranny  of 
Nero.  The  pratorian  guards  soon  after,  having  re- 
volted against  Nero,  proclaimed  Galba,  and  the  semte 
acknowledged  him  aa  emperor.  Galba  hastened  frost 
Spsin  to  Home,  where  be  began  by  calling  to  account 
those  favourites  of  Nero  who  bad  enriched  themeeWea 
by  proscriptions  and  confiscations,  and  by  the  senseless 
prodigality  of  that  prince ;  but  it  was  found  that  most 
of  them  hsd  already  dissipated  their  ill-gotten  wealth. 
Galba,  or,  rather,  his  confidante  who  governed  kin, 
then  proceeded  against  the  purchasers  of  their  property, 
and  confiscations  became  again  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  new  emperor,  at  the  same  time,  exercised  great 
parsimony  in  hie  administration,  and  endeavoured  is 
enforce  a  strict  discipline  among  the  soldiers,  who  bid 
been  need  to  the  prodigality  and  license  of  the  prerieoa 
reign.  Being  paat  seventy  years  of  age,  Galba,  oa 
this  and  other  accounts,  soon  became  the  object  of 
popular  dislike  and  ridicule,  his  favourites  were  bated, 
and  revolts  against  him  broke  out  in  various  quarters, 
several  of  which  were  put  down  and  punished  set  ere- 
ly.  Galba  thought  of  strengthening  himself  by  adopt- 
ing Pieo  Licinianos,  a  young  patrician  of  considerable 
personal  merit,  as  Conor  and  his  successor;  upn 
which  Otho,  who  had  expected  to  be  the  object  of  hit 
choice,  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  whs 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Galba,  unable  to  walk,, 
caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  Utter,  hoping  to  sop- 
press  tho  mutiny ;  but,  at  the  appearance  of  Olio's 
armed  partisans,  his  followers  left  him,  snd  even  the 
litter-bearers  threw  the  old  man  down  snd  ran  awsj. 
Some  of  the  legionaries  came  op  and  put  Galba  to  dean 
after  a  reign  of  only  seven  months,  counting  from  the 
time  of  Nero's  death,  A  D.  68.  Galba  waa  73  yean 
old  when  he  was  taken  off.  He  waa  succeeded  by 
Otho,  but  only  for  a  short  time,  as  Vitelline  soperse- 
ded  him,  and  Vespasian  eoon  after  superseded  Vitel- 
line. (Sutton  ,  Vit.  Gali. — Tacit.,  Hal.,  1, 
—Dio  Cam.,  68,  89  —Id.,  64,  1,  tern.) 

GalbNub,  ClaobIcs,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  st 
Pergamua  about  181  A.D.  His  father,  an  able  archi- 
tect and  good  mathematician,  gave  him  a  liberal  allo- 
cation. His  anatomical  and  medical  studies  were  com- 
menced under  Sstyrus,  a  celebrated  anatomist ;  Stnv 
tonicus,  a  disciple  of  the  Hippocratic  school ;  and  £*> 
chrion,  a  follower  of  the  Empirics.  After  the  death 
of  nie  father  he  travelled  to  Alexandres,  at  that  tine 
the  moot  famous  school  of  medicine  in  the  world. 
His  studies  were  so  zealously  and  successfully  pureeed, 
that  he  wae  publicly  invited  to  return  to  his  norm 
country.  At  the  age  of  34  he  settled  himself  «t  Rome, 
when  his  celebrity  become  so  great  from  the  oocceot 
of  hie  practice,  and  more  especially  from  his  pes' 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  that  he  quickly  drew  upon  him- 
self the  jealousy  of  all  the  Roman  physicians.  Hebe- 
came  physician  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelfoe.  At 
the  solicitation,  also,  of  many  philosophers  snd  men  of 
rank,  he  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  on  Anatomy ; 
but  the  jealousy  of  his  rivals  quickly  compelled  him  to 
discontinue  them,  and  eventually  to  leave  Rome  en- 
tirely. Many  particulars  of  his  life  may  be  gathered 
from  his  own  writings ;  we  are  unacquainted,  however, 
with  the  period  of  his  return  home,  aa  well  es  that  of 
his  death.  All  that  we  can  learn  .is  merely  that  he 
waa  still  living  in  the  reign  of  Septhnius  Severus  — 
Galen  waa  a  most  prolific  writer.  Though  a  portion 
of  his  works  were  lost  by  the  conflagration  of  bis  dwel  - 
ing,  or  have  been  destroyed  by  the  lapse  of  tunc,  still 
we  have  the  following  productions  of  his  survmng  and 
in  print.    1.  Eighty-two  treatises,  the  genuineness  m 
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vdMch  u  new  weU  established.   3.  Eighteen  of  rather 

doubtful  origin.  3.  Nineteen  fragments,  more  or  tew 
extensive  in  size.  4.  Eighteen  commentaries  on  the 
works  of  Hippocrates — To  then,  published  work* 
nut  be  added  thirty  or  fort*  treatiaee  or  parti  of  tree- 
tiaue,  which  still  exist  in-  manuscript  in  the  public  li- 
braries of  Europe.  The  number  of  works  that  are  lost, 
among  which  were  fifty-  that  treated  do  medical  subjects, 
ii  supposed  to  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight. — 
The  instruction  which  Galen  had  received  in  the  princi- 
ples of  too  d  liferent  seats  of  medical  philosophy,  bad 
given  him  an  acquaintance  with  the  various  errors  of 
each,  and  he  epeaks  of  them  at  aM  times  in  the  lan- 
guage of  m  measured  costeatpl  The  school  which  was 
founded  by  himself  may  justly  merit  the  title  of  Eclec- 
tic, for  its  doctrines  were  a  mixture  of  the  philosophy 
of  Plato,  of  the  physics  and  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  of 
the  practical  knowlsdrre  of  Hippocrates.  Oa  many  oc- 
casions he  expresses  himself  strongly  on  the-  superiority 
of  theory  to  mere  empiricism ;  but  upon  those  matters 
which  do  not  admit  of  being  objects  of  experience,  such 
ss  the  nature  of  the  soul,  he  confesses  his  ignorance, 
sod  hie  inability  to  give  any  plausible,  explanation— 
Among  the  productions  of  Galen  that  are  of  a  philo- 
sophical character,  may  be  enumerated  the  following : 
A  treatise  "On  the  best  Doctrine"  against  Phavorinus ; 
a  dissertation  "On  the  opinions  of  Hippocrates  and 
Plato ;"  "  a  commentary  on  the  Timaraa  of  Plato," 
and  several  pieces  "  On  Dialectics. "  Galea  has  been 
frequently  censured  for  impiety ;  but  his  Demonstration 
of  Divine  Wisdom  from  the  structure  of  the  harass 
body,  in  his  treatise  "  On  the  uses  of  the  parts  of  the 
human  body,"  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  calum- 
ny.— The  follewang.aketch  of  the  professional  charac- 
ter of  this  celebrated  physician  is  given  by  Dr.  Adams. 
"  Galea,  to  wham  medicine,  and  every  science  allied 
to  it,  are  under  »  great  obligations,  was  a  man  skilled 
in  all  philosophy,  a  profound  reasoner,  an  ardent  ad- 
m  rer  of  truth,  a  worthy  member  of  society,  and  a  dis- 
tirguisbed  ornament  of  his  profession.  Though,  ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  unambitious,  of  fame,  he 
acquired  a  name  which  for  fourteen  centuries  was  above 
every  other  name  in  his  profession,  and  even  now 
stands  pre-eminently  Ulnstaioos.  .  Wc  shall  give  a 
hasty  sketch  of  his  merits  in  the  different  branches  of 
medical  science  to  which  he- directed  hie  attention. 
Wisely  judging  that  an  acquaintance  with  the  minute 
structure  of  the  human  body  was  an  indispensable  prep- 
aratioa  to  a  knowledge  of  its  derangements,  he  de- 
voted himself  ardently  to  the  atudy  of  anatomy,  in 
which  his  works  evince  that  he  was  eminently  skilled. 
In  hie  Admimelrationes  Anatomic*  particularly,  almost 
every  bone  and  process  of  bone,  every  twig  of  nerve, 
every  ramification  of  bloodvessel,  every  viscus,  mus- 
cle, and  gland,  with  which  modern  anatomists  are  ac- 
quainted, are  described  by  him  with  a  degree  of  minute- 
ness which  will  surprise  those  who  entertain  a  mean 
opinion  of  the  Galenical  anatomy.  Veaalius,  indeed,  a 
zealot  for  human  dissection  in  the  days  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  the  Fifth,  strenuously  attacks  the  accuracy  of 
bio  anatomical  descriptions ;  and  as  he  wss  constantly 
on  the  lookout  for  mistakes,  he  is  no  doubt  sometimes 
successful  in  attaining  the  object  of  bis  search ;  but, 
in  other  instances,  while  endeavouring  to  set  Galen 
ngbl,  be  only  gees  wrong  himself.  For  example,  he 
finds  fsolt  win  Galen  for  saying  that  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle of  the  brain  is  lined  by  a  membrane  ;  but  it  ia 
now  well  ascertained  that  here  Galen  wss  right,  while 
his  censnrer  waa  wrong.  In  fact,  the  justness  of  Ve- 
aahua'  strictures  has  been  too  eaaily  acquiesced  in, 
although  most  of  them  had  been  previously  rebutted 
by  the  Warned  Eustachian. — Galen's  treatise  '  De  neat 
/"extras*'  is  replete  with  accurate  anatomical  descrip- 
tions, ingenious  physiological  theory,  and  sound  theolo- 
gy, and  in  all  these  respects  need  not  fear  a  com- 
parison with  oar  Peley'e  work  on  natural  theology. 
X  z  z 


Throughout,  aa  the  learned  Mr.  Harria  has  wall  re- 
marked, he,  in  imitation  of  Ariatotle,  inculcates,  with 
irresistible  atrength  of  argument,  the  great  doctrine  of 
Final  Causes,  maintaining,  iu  opposition  to  the  Epi- 
cureans, that  Means  do  not  lead  to  Ends,  but  Ends  to 
Means.  Aa  to  hie  Physiology,  it  is  in  general  found- 
ed upon  careful  dissection,  accurate  experiment,  and 
philosophical  induction ;  ao  that,  in  meet  instances 
where  it  has  been  departed  from,  subsequent  experi- 
ence has  shown  the  conrsctneaa  of  its  doctrines.  Thus 
the  distribution  of  the  nerves  into  nerves  of  aenastion 
and  nerves  of  muscular  motion,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  characters  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves, 
although  clearly  pointed  out  by  him,  and  acquiesced  ia 
by  On  basins,  Theophilus,  sad  Nemeeius  among  hia 
countrymen,  and  by  Rhaxes,  Serapfon,  A  vie  anna, 
Aveaaoar,  and  Arerrboee  among  the  Arabians ;  nsy, 
though  admitted,  by  hia  modem  rival  Veaalius,  were 
overlooked  or  denied  by  subsequent  physiologists,  un- 
til the  doctrine  was  lately  revived  by  an  intelligent  lec- 
turer on  anatomy  ia  London.  In  the  hands  of  several 
English  and  French  experimentalists,  this  theory  has 
undergone  different  modifications  ;  but  I  will  venture 
to  predict,  that,  when  time  has  deprived  it  of  the  charm 
of  novelty,  the  additions  and  alterations  which  have 
been  made  by  modem  hands  upon  the  ancient  doc- 
trine, will  be  found  to  be  rather  blemishes  than  im- 
provements. With  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  ar- 
teries and  veins,  GaWs  viewe  must  be  admitted  to 
be  not  very  diatinctly  defined ;  but  has  the  celebrated 
theory  of  Harvey  removed  all  the  difficulties,  and  clear- 
ed away  all  the  obscurity,  which  hung  over  this  im- 
portant department  of  physiology  1  Let  the  following 
declaration,  by  one  of  the  meet  distinguished  smong 
the  present  physiologists  of  France,  he  taken  aa  a  test 
of  the  degree  of  precision  which  now  prevails  upon  this 
subject :  '  II  n'existe  pas  deux  ouvrages  de  Physiologic 
deux  traitea  de  Medicine,  ou  la  circulation  soit  decrita 
et  consideree  dans  le  mime  maniero.'  ( Magendrc, 
Jour,  de  Phye.)  At  all  events,  it  is  clear  that  Galen 
had  the  meat  ef  establishing  two  important  facte  re- 
garding the  function  of  the  arteries ;  first,  that  they 
contain  blood,  sad  not  vapour  or  gas,  as  mentioned  by 
Erasistratus ;  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  the  expansion  or 
diastole  of  the  artery  which  ia  the  cause  of  the  influx  of 
the  blood,  and  not  the  influx  of  the  blood  which  is  the 
cause  of  the  expansion  of  the  artery.  The  former  of 
these  facta  Harvey  himself  does  him  the  justice  of  allow- 
ing that  be  maintained  ;  and  a  late  French  physiologist, 
Dumas,  compliments  him  for  having  held  the  latteropin- 
ion,  although  it  ia  at  variance  with  Harvey's  views  re- 
specting the  circulation.  In  bis  work  on  the  Natural 
Faatlttee  he  has  expressed  fully  his  sentiments  upon  a 
aubject  which  is  still  fsr  from  being  cleared  up;  but  it  is 
remarkable,  that  very  lately  a  theory  baa  been  advanced, 
which  corresponds,  in  a  great  degree,  with  the  doctrine 
advocated  by  Galen.  I  allude  to  Dotrocbet'a  famoua 
theory  of  the  End  osmose  and  Exosmose,  which  powers, 
if  I  mistake  not,  are  hut  different  names  for  the  Attract- 
ive and  Expulsive  Faculties  of  Galen. — Operative  Sur- 
gery is  the  department  of  hia  profusion  which  is  least 
indebted  to  him ;  snd  yet  even  here  be  has  left  some 
monuments  of  his  boldness  sod  ingenuity.  He  has 
described  minutely  an  operation  performed  by  him  npon 
the  chest  oh  s  young  man,  by  which  he  perforated  the 
breast-bone,  and  laid  bare  the  heart,  in  order  to  give 
vent  to  a  collection  of  matter  seated  in  the  thorax. 
The  aubject  of  Ulcers  is  handled  by  him  very  scientifi- 
cally in  hie  book  De  Metkodo  Medevdi.  ft  is  to  be 
remarked,  that  hia  dclinitiona  and  divisions  of  ulcers 
are  the  aame  aa  those  adopted  by  one  ef  our  best  Eng- 
lish writers  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Benjsmin  Bell.  Hit 
Commentaria  on  Hippocratee  ahow  his  acquaintance 
with  Fractures  and  Dislocations. — Of  Hygiene,  or  As 
Art  of  Preeerxmg  Health,  be  treated  st  great  length  in 
a  work  consisting  of  six  books.— %  is  treatise  De  Feu- 
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ultate  Alimeniorum  contains  very  important  observs- 
tioos  on  the  nature  of  aliments,  and  furnishes  an  ex- 
position of  his  opinion  on  the  subject  of  Dietetics.  It 
need  not  fear  a  comparison  with  the  work  lately  pub- 
lished on  Diet  by  Dr.  Paris.  I  do  not  state  this  in  dis- 
paragement of  the  latter,  whom  I  esteem  to  be  a  very 
judicious  authority,  but  to  intimate  my  opinion  that  we 
have  not  advanced  much  in  the  knowledge  of  this 
branch  since  the  time  of  Galen.— Of  most  diseases 
be  has  treated  either  fully  or  cursorily  in  some  part  or 
other  of  his  works,  but  upon  the  whole  be  has  given  no 
comprehensive  treatise  upon  the  practice  of  physic. 
His  most  complete  treatises  are  those  entitled  be  Cu- 
ratione,  ad  Glauconem,  and  toe  Ratio  Curandi. — The 


Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy  appear  to  have  been  the 
objects  of  his  particular  study,  ana  both  are  handled  by 
him  in  several  of  hia  works.  Though  his  list  of  me- 
dicinal articles,  taken  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  be 
less  numerous  than  that  of  Dioscorides,  be  has  de- 
scribed more  animal  and  mineral  substances.  His 
treatise  De  Medicinit  secundum  loco*  contains  a  copi- 
ous list  of  pharmaceutical  preparations ;  and  that  part 
of  it  on  Compositions  for  the  Eyes  might,  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  consulted  with  advantage  by  the  oculists  of 
the  present  day. — Of  all  his  works,  none  was  long  so 
much  studied  and  commented  upon  as  the  one  entitled 
Art  Medica,  respecting  which  Kiihn  remarks :  *  Eel 
it  in  Galeni  librit,  quem  grata  erga  tanlum  virion  pot- 
teniae  attimavit  longe  maxims,  quem  omnet  tckoUe  tx- 
plicabant,  quem  mediei  diurna  noetmrnaque  manu  ver- 
sabant,  quem  Itgitte  debebant  ecu  librum  Galeni  max- 
me  autienlieum  omnet,  cujusque  punela  debebant  ex- 
plieare,  specinunu  causa  priut,  quam  lieentiam  prax- 
to*  medica  extrcendat  conseqverentur.'  Of  a  treatise 
long  so  celebrated,  and  now  so  little  known,  it  is  scarce- 
ly safe  to  express  an  opinion,  lest  we  should  be  reduced 
■o  the  slternstive  of  either  reproaching  antiquity  for 
want  of  sense,  or  modern  times  for  want  of  discern- 
ment. At  all  events,  however,  we  may  venture  to  af- 
firm, that,  if  the  Doctrine  of  the  Temperaments  have 
any  foundation  in  nature,  no  one  had  ever  studied  them 
more  attentively,  or  described  them  with  greater  pre- 
cision, thsn  Galen  has  done  in  this  treatise. — In  sev- 
eral works  be  gives  an  elaborate  system  of  the  Arteri- 
al Pulses,  which,  aa  usual  with  bis  doctrines,  was  ta- 
ken up  by  all  subsequent  writers ;  and  abridged  ex- 
position! of  it  may  be  found  in  Philaretus,  Paulus 
-Cgineta,  Actuarius,  Rhaxes,  and  Avicenna.  The 
reader  may  find  some  candid  remarks  upon  it  in  Bor- 
den's Physiology,  who,  although  an  advocate  for  a  new 
system,  gives  not  an  unfair  statement  of  the  system  of 
Galen."— The  best  edition  of  Galen  is  that  of  Kiihn, 
19  vols.  8vo,  Las.,  1821-1830.- 
Galxxius, a Roman  emperor.  (Fid.  Maximianus.) 
Galxsus,  I.  now  Galeto,  a  river  of  Calabria,  flow- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Tarenlum.  The  poets  have  cele- 
brated it  for  the  shady  groves  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
'the  fine  sheep  which  fed  on  its  fertile  banks,  whose 
fleeces  were  said  to  be  rendered  soft  by  bathing  in  the 
stream.  (MartuU,  Ep.,9,iS \  4,28 — Virg.,  G.,4, 196. 
—Horat.,  Od,,  8, 6, 10.)— II.  A  rich  inhabitant  of  La- 
tiont,  killed  as  be  attempted  to  make  a  reconciliation 
between  the  Trojans  and  Rutnlians,  when  Ascanius 
had  killed  the  favourite  stag  of  Tyrrheus,  which  was 
the  prelude  of  all  tho  enmities  between  the  hostile  na- 
.i«ns.    (Virg.,  JSsi.,  7,  636.) 

Galiljca,  a  celebrated  country  of  Palestine,  form- 
ing the  northern  division.  Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  3, 3) 
divides  it  into  Upper  and  Lower,  snd  he  states  that 
the  limits  of  Galilee  were,  on  the  south,  Samaris  and 
Scytbopolis  to  the  flood  of  Jordan.  It  contained  four 
tribes,  Issachar,  Zebulon,  Nephthali,  and  Asber;  a 
part  also  of  Dan,  and  part  of  Pens,  or  the  country 
beyond  Jordan.  Upper  Galilee  was  mountainous, 
and  was  called  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles,  from  the  hes- 
tben  nations  established  there,  who  were  enabled,  by 
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the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country,  toeuintaia 
themselves  againat  all  invaders.    Strabo  enoneretei 
among  its  inhabitants,  Egyptians,  Arabians,  and  Ptn 
nicians.    (Strab.,  760.)    Lower  Galilee,  which  cos 
laioed  the  tribes  of  Zebulon  and  Asher,  was  idtteeu 
to  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  or  Lake  of  Genneaareta.'  Gal 
ilee,  according  to  Josephus,  was  very  populous,  con- 
tained 304  cities  and  towns,  and  paid  SuO  talents  u 
tribute.  Its  principal  city  was  Cesarea  Philippi.  Tbi 
inhabitants  of  Galilaea  were  very  industrious,  and,  be- 
ing  bold  and  intrepid  soldiers,  they  bravely  resisted  Lbs 
nations  around  them.    The  Jews  of  Judau  regarded 
tbem  with  much  contempt.    TTieir  language  was  a 
corrupt  and  unpolished  dialect  of  Syriac,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  other  languages.    It  waa  probably  this  corrupt 
dialect  that  led  to  the  detection  of  Peter  ss  one  ol 
Christ's  disciples.    (Mark,  14,  70.)    Our  Saviour 
was  called  a  Galilean  (Matt.,  28,  69),  because  he  was 
brought  up  at  Nazareth,  a  city  of  Galilee ;  and  ai  hit 
apostles  were  mostly,  if  not  all,  natives  of  this  prot- 
ince,  they  slso  are  called  Galileans  and  "  men  of  Gal- 
ilee."  (Acts,  1,  11.)   This  country  was  most  hon- 
oured by  our  Saviour's  presence.    To  this  part  Jo- 
seph and  Mary  returned  with  him  from  Egypt ;  hem 
be  lived  nil  be  was  thirty  yean  of  age,  and  waa  bap- 
tized by  John ;  hither  be  returned  after  hie  baptism 
and  temptation ;  and  in  this  province  was  his  place  of 
residence  when  he  commenced  bis  ministry.  The 
population  being  very  great,  he  had  more  opportuni- 
ties of  doing  good  here  than  in  any  other  portion ;  on 
which  account,  probably,  he  msde  it  his  principal 
abode.  After  bis  resurrection  he  directed  hia  apostles 
to  come  to  Galilee  to  converse  with  him.  (Mctl, 
38,  7.— Consult,  in  relation  to  this  country,  the  fol- 
lowing parts  of  Scripture  :  Josh.,  30,  7,  and  31, 32  — 
1  Kings,  0,  11.-4  Kings,  16,  SO. — I  Ckron., «,  76 
—Isaiah,  9,  1 . — Matt.,  3,  33;  8,  18;  4,  It  — butt 
4,  14  —  John,  7,  41.— Acts,  6,  87,  and  10,  87.) 

Galli,  I.  a  warlike  race  of  antiquity.  (Vii.  Gal- 
lia.)—II.  A  name  borne  by  the  priests  of  Cybele. 
(Vid.  Cybele.) 

Gallia,  an  extensive  and  populous  country  of  Eu- 
rope, bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the 
north  by  the  Insula  Batavorum  and  pert  of  the  Rbe- 
nus  or  Rhine,  on  the  east  by  the  Rbenos  and  the  Alps, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Pyrenees.  The  greatest 
breadth  waa  600  English  miles,  but  much  diminished 
towards  each  extremity,  and  its  length  was  from  480 
to  630  miles.  It  was  therefore  more  extensive  than 
modern  France  before  the  Revolution,  though  inferior 
to  the  kingdom  under  Napoleon,  which  was  650  miles 
long  from  east  to  west,  and  660  broad  from  north  to 
south.  Gaul  was  originally  divided  among  the  three 
great  nations  of  the  Beiges  the  Celts,  and  the  Aqm- 
tani.  The  Romans  called  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  by  one  general  name,  Galli,  while  the  Greeks 
styled  them  Celt*.  The  Greeks  called  the  country 
itself  Gslatia,  Celtica  (KeArtsnr),  and  Ceito-Galatit ; 
the  last  for  distinction'  sake  from  Gslatia  in  Asia  Mi- 
nor. Of  the  three  great  nations  of  Ganl,  the  Celts) 
were  the  most  extensive  and  indigenous,  and  the  Bel- 
ga) the  bravest.  The  Celt*  extended  from  the  S equi- 
na or  Seine  in  the  north,  to  the  Garumna  or  Garom 
in  the  south.  Above  the  Celt*  lay  the  Beiges,  between 
the  Seine  and  Lower  Rhine.  They  were  intermixed 
with  Germanic  tribes.  The  A  qui  tani  laytetween  the 
Garonne  and  Pyrenees,  and  were  intermingled  with 
Spanish  tribes.  These  three  great  divisions,  however, 
were  subsequently  altered  by  Augustus,  B.C.  87,  who 
extended  Aquitania  into  Celtica  as  far  ss  tbe  Liger  or 
Loire ;  the  remainder  of  Celtica  above  tbe  Liger  was 
called  Gallia  Logdunensie,  from  the  colony  of  Log- 
dnnum,  Lyons ;  and  the  rest  of  Celtica  towards  the 
Rhine  was  added  to  tbe  Beige  under  tbe  title  of  Bol- 
gica ;  lastly,  tbe  south  cf  Gaul,  which,  from  having 
been  the  first  provinces  possessed  by  the  Romans,  hail 
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been  styled  Gallia  Provineia,  wai  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Narbonensis,  from  the  city  of  Nsrbo  or  Ntr- 
bovu.  This  province  was  anciently  called  also  Gal- 
lia Braccata,  from  the  bracca  ot  under- garments  worn 
by  the  inhabitants  ;  while  Gallia  Celtics  was  styled 
Comata,  from  the  long  hair  worn  by  the  natives.  These 
four  great  provinces,  in  later  ages,  were  called  the  four 
Gauls,  and  subdivided  into  17  others. 

1.  General  remark*  on  the  Otitic  race. 
As  far  back  as  we  can  penetrate  into  the  history  of 
the  West,  we  find  the  race  of  the  Gsula  occupying  that 
part  of  the  continent  comprehended  between  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  the  Mediterranean,  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Ocean,  as  well  ss  the  two  great  islands  situate  to  the 
northwest,  opposite  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine  sod 
Seine.    Of  these  two  islands,  the  one  nearer  the  con- 
tinent was  called  Alb-in,  "  White  Island."   (Alb  sig- 
nifies "  high"  and  "  white tun,  contracted  from  trniu, 
means  "  island." — Compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  14, 
16,  "  Album  insula,  sic  diet*  eb  dibit  rupibiu  qwu 
mart  altwU.")   The  other  island  bore  the  name  of 
Er-tn,  "Isle  of  the  West"  (from  Err  or  Iar,  "the 
west").    The  continental  territory  received  the  spe- 
cial appellation  of  GaUlachd,  "Land  of  the  Galls." 
The  term  Gadtackd,  or,  more  correctly,  Gaidkeal- 
tacKi,  is  still  applied  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland. 
From  this  word  the  Greeks  formed  VoXarla  (Galatia), 
end  from  this  latter  the  generic  name  of  TaXarai. 
The  Romans  proceeded  by  an  inverse  method,  and 
from  the  generic  term  Galli  deduced  the  geographical 
denomination  Gallia.    The  population  of  Gaul  was 
divided  into  families  or  tribes,  forming  among  them- 
selves many  distinct  communities  or  nations.  These 
nations  generally  assumed  names  deduced  from  some 
feature  of  the  country  in  which  they  dwelt,  or  from 
some  peculiarity  in  their  social  state.    Oftentimes  tbey 
united  together,  in  their  turn,  and  formed  confedera- 
tions or  leagues.    Such  were  the  confederations  of 
toe  Celts,  jEdui,  Armorici,  Arverni,  dec. — The  Gaul 
was  robust  and  of  tall  atatore.    His  complexion  was 
fair,  his  eyes  bine,  his  hair  of  a  blond  or  chestnut  col- 
our, to  which  he  endeavoured  to  give  a  red  or  flaming 
hue  by  certain  applications    (Plm.,  38,  IS. — Martial, 
8, 33.)  The  hair  itself  was  worn  long,  at  one  time 
floating  on  the  shoulders,  at  another  gathered  up  and 
confined  on  the  top  of  the  head.    (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  38.) 
The  beard  was  allowed  to  grow  by  the  people  at  large ; 
the  nobles,  on  the  other  hand,  removed  it  from  the 
face,  excepting  the  upper  lip,  where  tbey  wore  thick 
mustaches.    (Died.  Sit.,  I.  e.)   The  attire  common 
to  all  the  tribes  consisted  of  pantaloon*  or  hracca 
(braes,  braces,  brags ;  brykan  in  Cvmraig  ;  bragu  in 
Armoric).    These  were  of  striped  materials.  (In 
Celtic  brtac  means  "  a  stripe.")   They  wore  also  a 
short  cloak,  having  sleeves,  likewise  formed  of  striped 
materials,  and  descending  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh. 
(Strain,  196.)   Over  this  was  thrown  s  short  cloak  or 
sagttm  (sue,  Armoric. — Compare  Itidor.,  Origin.,  19, 
24),  striped  like  the  shirt,  or  else  adorned  with  flowers 
and  other  ornamental  work,  and,  among  the  rich,  su- 
perbly embroidered  with  silver  and  gold.  ( Virg.,  JEn , 
8,  660.— Sil.  Ilml.,  4,  152,— Diod.  Sic.,  5,  38.)  It 
covered  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  was  secured  under 
tbe  chin  by  a  clasp  of  metal.    The  lower  classes,  how- 
ever, wore  in  place  of  it  the  skin  of  some  animal,  or 
else  a  thick  and  coarse  woollen  covering,  called,  in 
tbe  Gallo-Kimric  dialects,  /ton  or  lean.  (In  Armoric 
!ea  means  "  a  covering  ;"  and  in  Gaelic  lein  signifies 
"a  soldier's  cloak. "—Compare  the  Latin  Uem  and 
tbe  Greek  Xaiva  and  ^AoZpo.) — The  Gauls  possessed 
a  strong  taste  for  personal  decoration  :  it  was  custom- 
ary with  the  rich  and  powerful  to  adorn  themselves 
with  s  profusion  of  collars,  bracelets,  and  rings  of  gold. 
{Strain,  196.) — Tbe  offensive  arms  of  the  nation  were, 
at  first,  hatchets  and  knives  of  stone  ;  arrows  pointed 


with  flint  or  shells;  clubs;  spears  hardened  in  the 
fire,  and  named  fait  (in  Latin  geuum,  in  Greek  yai- 
abv  and  yaioic) ;  and  others  called  catties,  which  they 
hurled  sU  on  fire  against  the  enemy.  (In  Gaelic,  gatk- 
tetk,  pronounced  ga-U,  signifies  a  fiery  dart.")  For- 
eign traffic,  however,  made  them  acquainted,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  with  arms  of  iron,  as  well  as  with  the 
art  of  manufacturing  them  for  themselves  from  the 
copper  snd  iron  of  their  own  mines.  Among  the  arms 
of  metal  which  thenceforward  came  into  use,  may  be 
mentioned  the  long  sabre  of  iron  or  copper,  and  a  pike 
resembling  our  halberds,  the  wound  inflicted  by  which 
was  considered  mortal.  For  a  long  time  the  Transal- 
pine, aa  well  as  the  Cisalpine,  warriors  of  tbe  Gallic 
race  had  rejected  the  use  of  defensive  armour  as  in- 
consistent with  true  courage ;  and,  for  a  long  period, 
an  absurd  point  of  honour  had  induced  them  even  to 
strip  off  their  vestments,  and  engage  naked  with  the 
foe.  This  prejudice,  however,  the  fruit  of  an  osten- 
tatious feeling  natural  to  the  race,  waa  almost  entirely 
effaced  in  the  second  century.  The  numerous  rela- 
tions formed  between  the  Gauls  and  the  Msssiliots, 
Italians,  and  Carthaginians,  had  at  first  spread  a  taste 
for  amour,  as  a  personal  decoration,  among  the  Gallia 
tribes  ;  in  a  short  time  tbe  conviction  of  its  utility  was 
superadded ;  and  the  military  costume  of  Rome  and 
Greece,  adopted  on  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Ssdne,  formed  a  singulsr  combination  with 
the  ancient  array  of  the  GauL  To  a  helmet  of  metal, 
of  greater  or  less  value  according  to  the  fortune  of  the 
warrior,  were  attached  the  horns  of  an  elk,  buffalo,  or 
stag;  while  for  the  rich  there  was  a  headpiece  repre- 
senting some  bird  or  savage  beast ;  the  whole  being 
surmounted  by  a  bunch  of  plumes,  which  gave  to  the 
warrior  a  gigantic  appearance.  (Diod.  Sic.,  6,  38.) 
Similar  figures  were  attached  to  their  bucklers,  which 
were  long,  quadrangular,  and  painted  with  the  brigbt- 
eat  colours.  These  representations  served  as  devices 
for  the  wsrriois ;  they  wero  emblems  by  means  ol 
which  each  one  sought  to  characterize  himself  or  strike 
terror  into  the  foe.  (Compere  Vegciiut,  8,  18. — SiL 
Ital.,  4, 148.) — A  buckler  and  casque  after  this  model ; 
a  cuirass  of  wrought  metal,  after  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man fashion,  or  a  coat  of  mail  formed  of  iron  rings, 
after  tbe  manner  of  Gaul  ( Vorro,  L.  L.,  4,  30) ;  an 
enormous  sabre  banging  on  the  right  thigh,  and  sus- 
pended by  chains  of  iron  or  brass  from  a  belt  glittering 
with  gold  and  silver,  and  adorned  with  coral;  a  col- 
lar, bracelets,  rings  of  gold  around  the  arm  and  on  the 
middle  finger  (Plin.,  83,  1);  pantaloons;  a  sagum 
hanging  from  tbe  shoulders;  in  fine,  long  red  mus- 
tsches  ;  such  were  tbe  martial  equipments  snd  such 
the  appearance  of  an  Arvemisn,  ^Eduan,  or  Biturigan 
noble. — Hardy,  daring,  impetuous,  born,  as  it  were, 
for  martial  enterprises,  the  Gallic  race  possessed,  at 
the  same  time,  an  ingenious  and  sctive  turn  of  mind. 
They  were  not  slow  m  equalling  their  Phoenician  and 
Grecian  instructors  in  the  art  of  mining.  The  same 
superiority  to  which  the  Spaniards  hsd  attained  in  tem- 
pering ateel,  the  Gauls  acquired  in  the  preparation  of 
brass.  Antiquity  assigns  to  them  the  honour  of  vari- 
ous useful  inventions,  which  hsd  hitherto  escaped  the 
earlier  civilization  of  the  Esst  and  of  Italy.  The  pro- 
cess of  tinning  was  discovered  by  the  Bitnriges  ;  that 
of  veneering  by  the  .lEdui.  (Plin.,  34,  17.)  The 
dyes,  too,  of  Gsul  were  not  without  reputation.  (Plm. , 
8,  48.)  In  agriculture,  the  wheel-plough  and  boulter 
were  Gallic  discoveries.  (Plin.,  18,  18. — Id.  ibid., 
16\  11.)  With  the  Gauls,  too,  originated  the  employ- 
ment of  marl  for  enriching  the  soil.  (Plin.,  18,  6, 
nqq.)  The  cheeses  of  Mount  Lozerc,  among  the  Ga- 
bali;  those  of  Nemauaua ;  snd  two  kinds  made  among 
the  Alps,  became,  in  lime,  much  sought  after  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Italy  (Plm.,  11,  49);  although  the  Ital- 
ians generally  ascribed  to  the  Gallic  cheeses  a  savour 
of  too  acid  a  nature  and  somewhat  medicinal.  (Ptoi, 
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I.  e.)  The  GiuU  alto  prepared  various  kindi  or  fer- 
mented drinka  ;  auch  aa  barley-beer,  called  ceremtia 
(Ptin..  22,  15. — Ire  old  French,  Certain ;  in  Oym- 
raig,  Caere.):  and  likewise  another  kind  of  beer,  made 
from  corn,  and  in  which  honey,  cumin,  and  other  in- 
gredient* were  mingled.  (Ptmion.,  ap  Alhen.,  4, 19.) 
'11)0  froth  of  beer  wa*  employed  aa  a  mean*  for  leav- 
ening bread  :  it  waa  need  also  aa  a  cosmetic,  and  the 
Gallic  females  frequently  applied  it  to  the  visage,  un- 
der the  belief  that  it  imparted  a  freshness  to  the  com- 
plexion. (Phn.,  22,  28.)  Aa  regarded  wine,  it  wa* 
to  foreign  traders  that  the  Gaols  and  Ligurians  were 
indebted  for  its  use ;  and  it  was  from  the  Greeks  of 
Masailia  that  they  learned  the  process  of  making  it,  a* 
well  aa  the  culture  of  the  vine. — The  dwellings  of  the 
Gaols,  spacious  and  of  a  round  form,  were  construct- 
ed of  posts  and  hurdles,  and  covered  with  clay  both 
within  and  without ;  a  large  roof,  composed  of  oak- 
shingles  and  stubble,  or  of  straw  cut  and  kneaded  with 
day,  covered  the  whole.  (Strabo,  196. — Vitruv.,  1, 1.) 
— Gaul  contained  both  open  village*  and  cities :  the 
latter,  surrounded  by  walls,  were  defended  by  a  system 
of  fortification,  of  which  we  find  no  example  elsewhere. 
Caaar  give*  the  following  description  of  these  ram- 
part* (E.G.,  7,  S3).  "  Straight  beams,  placed  length- 
wise st  equal  intervals,  and  two  feet  distant  from  each 
other,  are  laid  along  the  ground.  These  are  mortised 
together  on  the  inside,  and  covered  deep  with  earth ;  but 
the  intervale  are  stopped  in  front  with  large  stones. 
These  being  fixed  and  cemented  together,  another 
range  is  put  over,  the  same  distance  being  preserved, 
and  the  beam*  not  touching  each  other,  but  intermit- 
ting at  equal  spacea,  and  each  bound  close  together 
by  a  single  row  of  atones.  In  this  manner  the  whole 
work  is  intermixed  till  the  wall  is  raised  to  its  full 
height.  By  this  means  the  work,  from  its  appearance 
and  variety,  »  not  displeasing  to  the  eye  :  the  beams 
and  stones  being  placed  alternate,  and  keeping  their 
own  places  in  exact  right  line* :  and  beside*,  it  is  of 
great  advantage  in  the  defence  of  cities ;  for  it  is  se- 
cured by  the  atone  from  fire,  and  from  the  battering- 
ram  by  the  wood,  which,  consisting  of  entire  beams, 
forty  feet  long,  for  the  moat  pert  mortised  on  the  in- 
side, could  neither  be  forced  in  nor  torn  asunder." — 
Such  would  seem  to  have  been  the  fortifications  of  the 
cities  in  the  civilized  and  populous  part  of  Gaol.  To 
the  north  and  eaat,  among  the  more  savage  tribes, 
there  were  no  citiea  properly  so  called ;  the  inhabi- 
tants resided  for  die  most  part  in  large  enclosures, 
formed  of  trunks  of  tree*,  and  calculated  to  repel  by 
these  rude  retrenchments  the  assaults  of  a  disciplined 
as  well  ss  undisciplined  foo. — Beaides  his  habitation  in 
the  city,  the  rich  Gaul  generally  possessed  another  in 
the  country,  amid  thick  forests  and  on  the  bank*  of 
some  river.  (Cat.,  B.  O.,  6, 80.)  Here,  during  the 
heat  of  anmmer,  he  reposed  from  the  fatigues  of  war; 
but  he  brought  along  with  him,  at  the  aame  time,  all 
his  equipments  and  retinue,  his  arms,  hi*  hones,  his 
esquires.  In  the  midst  of  the  storms  of  faction  and 
the  civil  dissensions,  which  marked  the  history  of 
Gaul  in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  these  precau- 
tions were  anything  else  but  superfluous. 

2.  General  habit*  of  the  Gallic  race. 
It  was,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  war,  and 
in  the  arts  applicable  to  war,  that  the  geniua  of  the 
Gaula  displayed  itself  to  moat  advantage.  This  peo- 
ple made  war  a  regular  profession,  while  the  manage- 
ment of  arm*  became  their  favourite  employment.  To 
have  a  fine  martial  mien,  to  retain  for  a  long  period 
strength  and  agility  of  body,  was  not  only  a  point  of 
honour  for  individuals,  but  a  duty  to  the  state.  At 
regular  intervals,  the  young  men  went  to  measure 
their  aize  by  a  girdle  deposited  with  the  chief  of  the 
village,  and  those  whose  corpulence  exceeded  the  of- 
ficial standard  were  severely  reprimanded  as  idle  and 
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intemperate  persons,  and  were,  beaides,  punished  wild 
a  heavy  fine.    (Strabo,  196.)— In  preparing  for  for- 
eign expeditions,  a  chieftain  of  acknowledged  valour 
generally  formed  a  small  army  around  him,  consisting, 
for  the  moat  part,  of  adventurers  and  volunteers  win 
had  flocked  to  his  standard  :  these  were  to  share  with 
him  whatever  booty  might  be  obtained.  In  internal 
wan,  however,  or  defensive  onea  of  any  importance, 
levies  of  men  were  forcibly  made ;  and  seven  pnn- 
iabmenta  were  inflicted  on  the  refractory,  such  at  the 
loss  of  noses,  ears,  an  eye,  or  some  one  of  the  limbs. 
(Cat.,  B.  G.,  7,  4.)   If  any  dangerous  conjuncture 
occurred ;  if  the  honour  or  safety  of  the  stale  were 
about  to  be  compromised,  then  the  supreme  chief  con- 
vened an  armed  counsel  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  6,  66).  This 
waa  the  proclamation  of  alarm.   AU  persona  able  to 
bear  anna,  from  the  youth  to  him  advanced  in  yean, 
were  compelled  to  asaemble  at  the  placo  and  day  indi- 
cated, for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  situation, 
of  the  country,  of  electing  a  chief,  and  of  discussing 
the  plan  of  the  campaign.    It  wa*  expressly  provided 
by  law,  that  the  individual  who  came  last  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  should  be  cruelly  tortured  in  the  pretence 
of  the  assembled  multitude.   (Cat.,  B.  G.,  6,  66.) 
This  form  of  convocation  was  of  rare  occurrence;  it 
was  only  resorted  10  in  the  last  extremity,  and  more 
frequently  in  the  democratic  cities  than  in  those  where 
the  aristocracy  had  the  preponderance.  Neither  in- 
firmities nor  age  freed  the  Gallic  noble  from  the  neces- 
sity of  accepting  or  aueing  for  military  commands. 
Oftentimes  were  aeen,  at  the  head  of  the  forest, 
chieftains  hoary  and  almost  enfeebled  by  age,  who 
could  even  scarcely  retain  their  seat*  on  the  steed 
which  supported  them.    (flirt.,  B.  G.,  8, 12.)  This 
people  wovild  have  believed  that  they  dishonoured 
their  aged  warriors  by  making  them  die  elsewhere 
than  on  the  field  of  battle. — To  the  fierce  vivacity  of 
the  attack  and  to  the  violence  of  the  first  shock,  ware 
reduced  nearly  all  the  military  tactics  of  the  Gaols, 
on  level  ground  and  in  pitched  battle.    In  the  mount- 
ainous regions,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  ia 
the  vast  and  thick  forests  of  the  north,  war  bad  a  does 
reaemblance  to  the  chase :  it  was  prosecuted  in  erotU 
parties,  by  ambuscade*  and  all  sorts  of  atratagemi ; 
and  dogs,  trained  up  to  pursue  men,  tracked  out,  and 
aided  in  conquering  the  foe.    These  dugs,  equally 
serviceable  for  the  chase  and  for  war,  were  obtained 
from  Belgic  Gaul  and  from  Britain.   (Strabo,  196. 
—SO.  ItaL,  10,  77.— Ovid,  Met-,  1,  633.— Mortis/, 
3,  47.)   A  Gallic  army  generally  carried  along  with 
it  a  multitude  of  chariots  for  the  baggage,  which  em- 
barrassed its  march,    (flirt.,  B.  G.,  8,  14.— Cats.,  & 
G.,  1,  51.)  Each  warrior  bore  a  bundle  of  straw, 
put  up  like  a  sack,  on  which  he  was  accustomed  In 
sit  in  the  encampment,  or  even  in  the  line  of  battle 
while  waiting  the  signal  to  engage,    (flirt.,  B.  G., 
8, 15.) — The  Gauls,  like  other  nations,  for  a  long  pe- 
riod were  in  the  habit  of  killing  their  prisoners  of  war, 
either  by  crucifixion,  or  by  tying  them  to  trees  as  a 
mark  for  their  weapons,  or  by  consigning  them  to  the 
flame*  amid  hdrrid  riles.    Long  prior,  howsver,  to  the 
second  century  of  our  era,  these  barbarous  practices 
were  laid  aside,  and  the  captives  of  transalpine  nations 
had  nothing  to  fear  but  servitude.  Another  custom,  dm 
less  savage,  that  of  cutting  off  the  heads  of  their  slain 
enemies  on  the  field  of  battle,  was  not  slower  in  disap- 
pearing. It  was  long  a  settled  rule  in  all  wan,  that  the 
victorious  army  should  possess  itself  of  such  trophies  » 
these ;  the  common  soldiers  fixed  them  on  the  points 
of  their  spears,  the  horsemen  wore  them  suspended 
by  the  hair  from  the  poitrels  of  their  steeds;  sod 
in  this  way  the  conquerors  returned  to  their  homes, 
making  the  air  resound  with  their  triumphal  accla- 
mations.   (Strabo,  197.)   Each  one  then  hastened 
to  nail  up  these  hideous  testimonial*  of  his  valour  to 
the  gate  of  his  dwelling ;  and,  as  the  same  thing  was 
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done  with  the  trophies  of  the  chase,  a  Gallic  village 
bore  no  faint  resemblance  to  a  large  chamel-houac. 
Carefully  embalmed,  and  saturated  with  oil  of  cedar, 
the  heads  of  hostile  chieftains  and  of  famous  war- 
riors were  deposited  in  large  coffers,  and  arranged  by 
their  possessor  according  to  the  date  of  acquisition. 
(Straho,  196.)  This  was  the  book,  in  which  the 
voting  Gallic  warrior  loved  to  study  the  exploits  of 
his  forefathers ;  and  each  generation,  as  it  passed  on- 
ward, strove  to  add  to  the  contents.  To  part,  for 
money,  with  the  bead  of  a  foe,  acquired  either  by 
one's  own  exertions  or  those  of  his  ancestors,  was 
regarded  as  the  height  of  baseness,  and  would  have 
fixed  a  lasting  stain  on  him  who  should  have  been 
guilty  of  toe  deed.  Many  even  boasted  of  having  re- 
fused, when  offered  by  the  relatione  or  countrymen  of 
the  deceased,  an  equal  weight  of  gold  for  a  head  thus 
obtained.  (Diod.  Sic-,  5,  99.)  Sometimes  the  scull, 
cleansed  and  aet  in  gold  or  silver,  served  as  a  cup  in 
the  temples,  or  circulated  in  the  festivities  of  the  ban- 
quet, and  die  gneats  drank  out  of  it  to  the  glory  of  the 
victor  and  the  triumphs  of  their  country.  These  fierce 
and  brutal  manners  prevailed  for  a  long  period  over 
the  whole  of  Gaul.  Civilization,  in  Ha  onward  march, 
abolished  them  by  degrees,  until,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century,  they  ware  confined  to  the 
savage  tribes  of  the  North  and  West  It  was  there 
nut  Powdonras  found  them  still  existing  in  all  their 
vigour.  The  eight  of  so  many  human  Beads,  disfig- 
ured by  outrages,  and  blackened  >  by  the  air  and  the 
rain,  at  first  excited  in  his  bosom  the  mingled  emo- 
tions of  horror  and  disgust :  "  however,"  adda  the 
stoic  traveller,  with  great  naivete,  "  my  eyes  became 
gradually  accustomed  to  the  view."  (Strtbo,  198.) — 
The  Gaub  affected,  as  more  manly  in  Ha  character,  a 
strong  and  rough  tone  of  voice  (Diod:  8ie..  6,  81),  to 
which,  moreover,  their  harsh  and  guttural  idioms 
greatly  contributed.  They  conversed  but  little,  and 
by  means  of  short  and  concise  phrases,  which  the  con- 
stant use  of  metaphors  and  hyperboles  rendered  ob- 
scure and  almost  unintelligible  to  strangers.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  I.  e.)  But,  when  once  animated  by  dispute,  or 
incited  by  something  that  was  calculated  to  interest 
or  arouse,  at  the  head  of  armies  or  In  political  assem- 
blies, they  expressed  themselves  wish  surprising  co- 
piousness and  fluency,  and  the  habit  in  which  they  in- 
dulged, of  employing  figurative  language,  furnished 
them,  on  such  occasions,  with  a  thousand  lively  and 
picturesque  images,  either  for  exalting  their  own 
merit  or  putting  down  an  opponent. — The  Gauls,  in 
general,  were  accused  of  drinking  to  excess ;  a  habit 
which  took  its  rise  both  in  the  groasnessof  their  man- 
ners and  in  the  wants  of  a  com  and  humid  climate. 
The  Masailian  and  Italian  traders  were  not  stow  in  fur- 
nishing the  necessary  aliment  for  the  indulgence  of  this 
baneful  vice.  Cargoes  of  wine  found  their  way,  by 
means  of  the  navigable  rivers,  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  country.  The  tempting  beverage  waa  also  con- 
veyed over  land  in  wagons  (Diod.  Ac,  6,  86),  and  in 
various  quarters  regular  establishments  were  opened 
for  vending  the  article.  To  these  places  the  Gauls 
flocked  from  every  part,  and  gave,  in  exchange  for  the 
wines  nf  the  south,  their  metals,  peltries,  gram,  cattle, 
and  slaves.  So  lucrative  waa  this  traffic  to  the  ven- 
der, that  oftentimes  a  yoong  slave  could  be  procured 
for  a  jar  of  the  inebriating  bquer.  (Diod.  Sic.,  5, 86.) 
About  the  first  century,  however,  of  ear  era,  this  vice 
began  gradually  to  disappear  from  among  the  higher 
classes,  and  to  be  confined  to  the  tower  orders,  st 
least  with  the  nations  of  the  south  and  east — Milk 
aad  the  flesh  of  animals,  especially  that  of  swine, 
formed  the  principal  aliment  of  the  Gauls.  A  curious 
aeceaat  of  their  repasts,  traced  hv  one  who  had  often 
•at  win  them  at  table,  is  given  by  Poridoaiua  (Ap. 
AAen.,i,  18).  After  an  excessive  indulgence  in  the 
i  of  the  banquet,  they  loved  to  seize  mail 


arms  and  defy  each  other  to  the  combat.  At  first  it 
waa  a  mere  sportive  encounter ;  but,  if  either  party 
chanced  to  be  wounded,  passion  got  so  far  the  better 
of  them,  that  unless  separated  by  their  friends,  they 
continued  to  engage  till  one  or  the  other  of  them  waa 
slain.  So  far,  indeed,  did  they  carry  their  contempt 
of  death  and  their  ostentatious  display  of  courage, 
that  they  might  be  seen  agreeing,  for  a  certain  sum 
of  money  or  for  so  many  measures  of  wine,  to  let 
themselves  be  slain  by  others;  mounted  on  some 
elevated  place,  they  distributed  the  liquor  or  gold 
among  their  moat  intimate  friends,  and '  then  re- 
clining on  their  bucklers,  presented  their  throats 
to  the  steel.  (Pond/mm,  up.  Atken,  4,  13.)  Oth- 
ers made  it  a  point  of  honour  not  to  retire  from 
their  dwellings  when  falling  in  upon  them,  nor  front 
the  flames,  nor  from  the  tides  of  ocean  add  the  in- 
undations of  rivers ;  and  it  is  to  these  foolish  bra- 
vadoes that  the  Gauls  owed  their  fabulous  renown  of 
being  an  impious  race,  who  lived  in  open  war  with 
nature,  who  drew  the  sword  against  the  wavea,  aad 
discharged  the  arrow  at  the  tempest. — The  working  of 
mines,  and  certain  monopolies  enjoyed  by  the  heads 
of  tribes,  had  placed  in  the  hands  of  some  individuals 


enormous  capitals ;  hence  the  reputation  for  opulence 
which  Gaul  enjoyed  at  the  period  of  the  Roman  inva- 
sion, and  even  still  later.  It  was  the  Peru  of  the  an- 
cient world.  The  riches  of  Gaol  even  passed  into  a 
proverb.  (Cic.,  Phi,  12. — fasraAas,  8,  28.— PtiU., 
Kit.  Cat.— SaW.,  Oct.,  Ac.)  The  sight  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  in  use  amoeg  the  people  at  large,  both 
pis  ted  and  tinned,  whether  for  domestic  use  or  for  war, 
such  as  utensils  for  cooking,  arms,  harness  for  horses, 
yokes  for  mules,  and  even  sometimes  entire  chariota 
(Flonu,  8,  8),  could  not  foil  to  inspire  the  first  travel- 
lers into  this  country  with  an  exaggerated  idea  of  Ha 
wealth,  and  contributed,  no  doubt,  to  spread  a  romantic 
colouring  over  the  accounts  that  were  given  of  it.  ■  To 
this  was  added  the  lavish  prodigality  of  the  Gallic  chief- 
tains, who  freely  spent  the  resources  of  their  families, 
and  also  those  of  their  dependants,  for  the  purpose  of  at- 
taining to  office  or  securing  the  favour  of  the  multitude. 
Poaidooiua  makes  mention  of  a  certain  Luern  or  Leer 
(Aovtpvtof.  Ptuidom.,  ap.  Atken.,  4,  13. — Aovepioc, 
Strain,  191),  king  of  the  Arvarni,  who  caused  a  shower 
of  gold  and  silver  to  descend  upon  the  crowd  ss  often 
aa  he  appeared  in  public.  He  also  gave  entertainments 
in  a  rude  style  of  barbarian  magnificence;  a  large 
space  of  ground  waa  enclosed  for  the  purpose,  and  cis- 
terns were  dog  in  it  which  were  filled  with  wine, 
mead,  and  beer.  (Portion.,  L  c.) — Properly  speaking, 
there  waa  no  domestic  union  or  family  intercourse 
among  the  Gallic  nations ;  the  females  were  held  in 
that  dependence  and  servitude  which  denotes  a  very 
imperfect  condition  of  the  social  state.  The  husband 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  bis  wife  aa  well  aa 
over  his  offspring.  When  a  person  of  high  rank  sud- 
denly died,  and-  the  cause  of  his  decease  waa  not 
clearly  ascertained,  his  wife  or  wives  (for  polygamy 
was  practised  among  the  rich)  were  seised  and  put  to 
the  torture ;  if  the  least  suspicion  waa  excited  of  their 
having  been  privy  to  his  death,  the  unfortunate  victims 
perished  in  the  midst  of  the  flames,  after  the  moat 
frightful  punishments.  (Qtu.,  B.  6.,  6,  19.)  A  cus- 
tom, however,  which  prevailed  in  this  country  about 
the  commencement  of  our  era,  shows  that  even,  then 
the  condition  of  females  bad  undergone  some  degree 
of  melioration :  this  waa  the  community  of  goods  be- 
tween bnsfaand  and  wife.  Whatever  sum  the  husband 
received  with  his  wife  as  a  dowry,  the  same  amount 
be  added  to  it  from  his  own  resources ;  a  common 
stock  waa  thus  formed,  the  interest  or  profits  resulting 
from  which  were  preserved,  and  the  whole  foil  to  the 
lot  of  the  survivor.  The  children  remised  under  the 
care  of  their  mother  until  the  age  of  puberty ;  a  father 
would  have  blushed  to  allow  bis  son  to  appear  publicly 
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in  hit  presence,  before  the  Utter  could  wield  t  sabre 
and  make  a  figure  on  the  list  of  warriors.  (Cos.,  B. 
O.,  6,  18.) — Among  some  nations  of  Belgic  Gaul, 
where  the  Rhine  was  an  object  of  superstitious  adora- 
tion, a  whimsical  custom  prevailed ;  the  river  was 
made  the  means  of  testing  the  fidelity  of  the  conjugal 
state.  When  a  husband  had  doubts  respecting  his  pa- 
ternity, be  took  the  new-born  infant,  placed  it  on  a 
board,  and  exposed  it  to  the  current  of  the  stream.  If 
the  plank  and  its  helpless  burden  floated  safely  upon 
the  waters,  the  result  was  deemed  favourable,  and  all 
the  father's  suspicions  were  dissipated.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  plank  began  to  sink,  the  infant  perished, 
and  the  parent's  suspicions  were  confirmed.  (Julian, 
Epist.,  15,  ad  Maxim,  philot. — Id.,  Orat.,  8,  m  Con- 
stant. imp.—Anthol.  Gr.,  1,  43,  1.) 

3.  Civil  and  Religious  Institutions  of  the  Gavlt. 

Two  privileged  order*  ruled  in  Gaol  over  the  rest  of 
the  population  :  the  priests  and  nobles.  The  people 
at-  large  were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  and  the  residents  of  cities.  The  former 
of  these  constituted  the  tribes  or  clients  appertaining 
to  noble  families.'  The  client  cultivated  his  patron's 
domains,  followed  his  standard  in  war,  and  waa  bound 
to  defend  him  with  hi*  life.  To  abandon  his  patron  in 
the  hour  of  peril  waa  regarded  as  the  blackest  of  crimes. 
The  residents  of  cities,  on  the  other  hand,  found  them- 
selves beyond  the  control  of  this  system  of  clientship, 
and,  consequently,  enjoyed  greater  freedom.  Below 
the  mass  of  the  people  were  the  slaves,  who  do  net 
appear,  however,  to  have  been  at  any  time  very  nu- 
merous. The  two  privileged  orders  of  which  we  have 
jnst  made  mention,  imposed  each  in  its  turn  a  heavy 
yoke  of  despotism  upon  Gaul ;  and  the  government  of 
this  country  may  be  divided  into  three  distinct  forms, 
prevailing  at  three  distinct  intervals  of  time  ;  that  of 
the  priests,  or  a  theocracy ;  that  of  the  chieftains  of 
tribes,  or  a  military  aristocracy ;  and  that,  finally,  of 
the  popular  constitutions,  founded  on  the  principle  of 
free  choice  by  a  majority  of  voters. — When  we  exam- 
ine attentively  the  character  of  the  facta  relative  to  the 
religious  belief  of  Gaul,  we  are  led  to  acknowledge 
the  existence  of  two  classes  of  ideas,  two  systems  of 
symbols  and  superstitions  entirely  distinct  from  each 
other ;  in  a  word,  two  religions :  one,  altogether  sen- 
sible in  its  character,  based  on  the  adoration  of  nat- 
ural phenomena,  and  recalling  by  its  forms  much  of 
the  poly  theism  of  Greece ;  the  other,  founded  on  a 
material,  metaphysical,  mysterious,  and  sacerdotal 
pantheism,  presenting  the  moat  astonishing  conformity 
with  the  religion*  of  the  East.  This  latter  hae  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Druidism,  from  the  Druids,  who 
were  its  first  founders  and  priests ;  the  other  system 
hss  been  called  the  Gallic  Polytheism.  Even  if  no 
other  testimony  existed  to  prove  the  priority  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  point  of  time,  to  Druidism,  the  natural  and  in- 
variable progress  of  religious  idea*  among  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe  would  tend  to  establish  the  fact. 
It  is  not  so,  however.  The  old  snd  valuable  traditions 
of  the  Cymric  race  attribute  to  this  people,  in  the  most 
formal  and  exclusive  manner,  the  introduction  of  the 
Druidical  doctrines  into  Gaul  and  Britain,  as  well  as 
the  organization  of  sovereign  priesthood.  According 
to  these  traditions,  it  was  the  chief  of  the  first  invasion, 
Hu,  Hens,  or  Hesus,  sumamed  "  the  powerful,"  who 
implanted  in  thia  territory,  which  had  been  conquered 
by  his  horde,  the  religious  and  political  system  of  Dru- 
idism. A  warrior,  a  priest,  and  a  legislator  during  his 
life,  Hesus  enjoyed,  besides  this,  s  privilege  common  to 
all  founders  of  theocracies :  he  became  a  god  after  death. 
If  the  question  be  now  put,  how  Druidism  arose  among 
the  Cymric  race,  and  from  what  source  originated 
those  striking  points  of  resemblance  between  its  fun- 
damental doctrines  and  those  of  the  secret  religions  of 
the  East,  between  many  of  its  ceremonies  and  those 
634 


practised  in  Samothrace,  in  Asia,  snd  in  India,  we  find 
no  light  thrown  upon  thia  subject  by  history.  Neither 
the  facts  collected  by  foreign  writers,  nor  any  nitionti 
traditions,  furnish  us  with  a  positive  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  It  may  be  reasonably  conjectured,  however, 
that  the  Cyuui,  during  their  long  sojourn  either  is 
Asia  or  on  the  border*  of  Asia  and  Europe,  were  initi- 
ated into  religious  idea*  and  institutions,  which,  circu- 
lating at  that  time  from  one  people  to  another,  event- 
ually spread  themselves  over  all  the  eastern  quarter  of 
the  world.  Druidism,  introduced  into  Gaul  by  con 
quest,  organized  itaclf  in  the  domains  of  the  eonqueran 
with  greater  energy  than  it  had  ever  done  elsewhere ; 
and  after  it  had  converted  to  its  dogma*  the  whole 
Gallic  population,  and  probably  a  portion  of  the  li- 
gures,  it  continued  to  have,  in  the  midst  of  the  Cyuui, 
in  Armories,  and  in  Britain,  it*  moat  powerful  couegei 
of  priests  and  its  most  secret  mysteries.  The  empire 
of  Druidism,  however,  did  not  completely  stifle  Out 
religion  of  nature  which  prevailed  before  its  introduc- 
tion in  Britain  and  Gaul.  Every  wise  and  mysterious 
system  of  religion  tolerates  s  fetichism  more  or  leu 
gross  in  it*  character,  and  calculated  to  take  hold  of 
and  keep  alive  the  superstition  of  the  multitude ;  snd 
thi*  fetichism  it  seeks  to  hold  always  stationary.  Sta- 
tionary it  therefore  remained  in  the  island  of  Britain. 
In  Gaol,  therefore,  in  the  eastern  snd  southern  section 
of  the  country,  where  Druidism  had  not  been  imposed 
by  arms,  although  it  had  become  the  ruling  religion, 
the  early  national  form  of  worship  preserved  men 
independence,  even  under  the  ministry  of  the  Druids 
who  had  constituted  themselves  its  priests.  It  con- 
tinued, then,  to  be  here  cultivated,  and,  following  tot 
progressive  march  of  civilization  cod  intelligence,  it 
gradually  elevated  itself  from  the  rudeness  of  mat 
fetichism  to  religious  conceptions  which  became  more 
and  more  elevated  in  character.  Thus  ths  immediate 
adoration  of  brute  matter,  of  natural  agents  and  phe- 
nomena, such  aa  stones,  trees  (Max.  Tyr.,  38),  winds, 
and,  in  particular,  the  terrible  blaat  denominated  Kvk 
or  Circiut  (Senec.,  Quasi.  Nat.,  5, 17),  lakes,  riven 
(Posidon.,  ap.  Strab.,  188. — Ore*.,  4,  16.— ft*/. 
Tar  on.,  de  Glor.  confess.,  c  6),  thunder,  the  son,  Ac, 
gave  place,  in  process  of  time,  to  the  abstract  notion 
of  spirits  or  divinities  regulsting  these  phenomena,  and 
imprinting  a  will  on  these  agents.  Hence  we  bate, 
in  a  later  age,  the  god  Taram,  the  spirit  of  the  thun- 
der (Luton,  Pharsal.,  1,  466.  —  Terann  in  Gaelic, 
and  Tarann  in  Cymraig  and  Annoric,  mean  "  thun- 
der") ;  the  god  Penmn,  the  deity  of  the  Alps  (lev, 
SI,  38) ;  .the  goddess  Arduinna,  presiding  divmkr 
over  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  and  numerous  olhen. 
By  a  still  farther  effort  of  abstraction,  the  general  pow- 
ers of  nature,  that  of  the  human  aool,  and  even  of  ciri 
society,  were  also  deified.  Tarann  became  the  god 
of  the  skies,  the  mover  of  the  universe,  tbe  supreme 
judge  who  hurled  his  angry  thunder  at  mortals.  The 
sun,  under  tbe  name  of  Bel  and  BeUn(Auson.,  Cam., 
S,  de  Profess.  Burdigsl  —  TtrluU.,  ApoU.,  c.  34.- 
Heroaum,  8,  8),  became  a  beneficent  deity,  causing 
salutary  plants  to  spring  up  and  presiding  over  mat- 
cine.  Hens  or  Hesus,  notwithstanding  his  Druidic 
origin,  took  a  station  in  the  polytheism  of  Gaul,  ss  the 
god  of  war  and  conquests ;  this  was  probably  an  inter 
eolation  of  the  Druid*.  In  the  Cymric  traditions  Hens 
baa  the  character  of  chief  deity,  tbe  supreme  being. 
(Davits,  Welsh  Arckaol.,  p.  1 10.)  The  genius  of 
commerce  also  received  the  adoration  of  the  Gaab 
under  the  name  of  Tuetates  (Lactant.,  Da.  Inxt-,  1, 
81.— Min.  Felix,  c.  30) ;  he  waa  regarded  as  tbe  in- 
ventor of  all- ana  and  tbe  protector  of  route*.  The 
manual  arts  had  also  their  particular  divinities.  In 
fine,  the  symbol  of  the  liberal  arts,  of  etoquence,  snd 
of  poesy,  wss  deified  under  the  form  of  an  old  man, 
armed  like  the  Grecian  Hercules  with  a  club  and  bow, 
hot  whom  hi*  captive*  gayly  followed,  attached  by  th 
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ear  to  chain*  of  gold  and  imber,  which  proceeded 
from  his  mouth.  He  was  named,  Ogmioa.  (Lucian. 
Hire. — Opp.,  td.  Bip.,  vol.  7,  p.  312. — Compare 
Hitter,  VerhalU,  p.  368,  tegg.) — Coincidences  of  so 
striking  -a  nature  with  their  own  mythology  could  not 
fail  to  surprise  Roman  observers,  nor  was  it  difficult 
for  them  to  discover,  as  they  thought,  all  their  own 
gods  in  the  polytheism  of  Gaul.  Cesar  consequently 
informs  us,  that  they  acknowledged  among  their  divin- 
ities Mercury,  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva. 
"Mercury,"  observes  this  writer,  "is  the  deity  whom 
they  chiefly  adore :  they  have  many  images  of  htm : 
they  a  ;count  him  the  inventor  of  arts  ;  their  guide  in 
travelling  and  journeys ;  and  imagine  that  he  has  a 
very  great  influence  over  trade  and  merchandise.  After 
him  they  adore  Apollo,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Minerva, 
of  whom  they  hare  the  same  opinion  with  other  na- 
tions :  that  Apollo  averts  ajfseases  ;  that  Minerva  first 
introduced  needlework  and  manufactures ;  that  Jupiter 
holds  the  sapreme  power  of  the  heavens ;  that.  Mars 
presides  over  war.  To  him,  whenever  they  have  de- 
termined on  going  to  battle,  they  usually  devote  the 
spoil  they  have  taken."  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  6,  17.)— This 
resemblance  between  the  two  systems  of  religion 
changed  into  identity  when  Gaul,  subjected  to  the  do- 
minion of  Rome,  had  felt  for  some  years  the  influence 
of  Roman  ideas.  It  was  then  that  the  Gallic  polythe- 
ism, honoured  and  favoured  by  the  emperors,  ended  its 
career  by  becoming  totally  merged  in  the  polytheism 
of  Italy  ;  while,  on  the  other  band,  Druid  ism,  its  mys- 
teries, its  doctrine,  and  its  priesthood,  were  cruelly 
proscribed,  and  extinguished  amid  streams  of  blood. 

4.  Origin  of  the  Gault. 

The  question  to  be  considered  here  is  this,  whether 
there  existed  a  Gallic  family  distinct  from  the  other 
famines  of  nations  in  the  West,  and  whether  it  was  di- 
vided into  two  races.  The  proofs  which  we  shall  ad- 
duce in  favour  of  the  affirmative  are  of  three  kinds : 
1st,  philological,  deduced  from  sn  examination  of  the 
primitive  languages  of  the  west  of  Europe :  3d,  his- 
torical, drawn  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers: 
3d,  likewise  historical,  deduced  from  national  tradi- 
'  the  Gauls. 


I.  Proofs  drawn  from  an  examination  of  Unguagtt. 

In  the  countries  of  Europe,  called  by  the  ancients 
Transalpine  Garni  and  Britain,  embracing,  at  the  pres- 
ent day,  France,  Switzerland,  the  Low  Countries,  and 
the  British  Isles,  various  languages  sre  spoken,  which 
an,  however,  range  themselves  under  two  great  classes : 
one,  that  of  the  languages  of  the  South,  draws  its  ori- 

£'n  from  the  Latin,  arid  embraces  all  the  dialects  of 
e  Ramans  and  French  ;  the  other,  that  of  the  North- 
ern languages,  is  descended  from  the  ancient  Teutonic 
or  German,  and  prevails  in  a  part  of  Switzerland  and 
the  Low  Countries,  in  England,  and  in  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland.  Now  we  know  historically  that  the  Latin 
language  was  introduced  into  Gaul  by  the  Roman 
arms ;  we  know,  also,  that  the  Teutonic  languages, 
spoken  in  Gaul  and  in  Britain,  may  be  in  like  manner 
traced  to  the  conquests  of  the  Teutonic  or  German 
tribes:  these  two  main  languages,  therefore,  intro- 
duced from  without,  are  strangers  to  the  primitive 
popalalion,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  population  which  oc- 
cupied the  countries  in  question  anterior  to  these  con- 
quests. Bat  in  the  midst  of  so  many  new-Latin  and 
new-Teutonic  dialects,  we  find  in  some  parts  of  France 
and  Britain  the  remains  of  primitive  languages,  com- 
pletely distinct  from  the  two  great  classes  of  which  we 
nave  just  made  mention.  Of  these,  France  contains 
two,  the  Battue,  spoken  in  the  western  Pyrenees,  and 
the  Bat-Breton,  more  extensively  spread  not  long  ago, 
but  at  present  confined  to  the  extremity  of  ancient 
Armories.  Britain  likewise  possesses  two,  the  Welsh, 


spoken  in  the  principality  of  Wales,  and  called  by 
those  who  speak  it  the  Cymraig;  and  the  Gaelic,  used 
in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  History 
gives  us  no  information  relative  to  these  original  lan- 
guages, whether  they  were  introduced  into  the  coun- 
tries where  they  are  spoken  posterior  to  the  Roman 
and  German  conquests ;  neither  does  it  furnish  us 
with  any  grounds  for  surmising  by  whom  they  might 
have  been  so  introduced  :  we  are  led,  therefore,  to  re- 
gard them  as  anterior  to  these  conquests,  and,  conse- 
quently, as  belonging  to  the  primitive  population.  The 
question  of  sntiquity  being  thus  disposed  of,  two  other 
inquiries  present  themselves.  1.  Did  these  languages 
belong  to  the  same  people  or  to  different  ones  t  S. 
Have  we  any  historical  proofs  that  they  were  spoken 
anterior  to  the  establishment  of  the  Romans,  and,  con- 
sequently, of  the  Germane,  end  in  what  portions  of 
territory  f  We  will  attempt  to  solve  these  two  ques- 
tions by  examining  each  of  these  languages  in  suc- 
cession ;  and  first,  we  will  remark,  that  the  Baa-Bre- 
ton attaching  itself  very  closely  to  the  Cymraig,  the 
original  idioms,  of  which  we  are  speaking,  are  reduced 
in  fact  to  three.  1.  The  Batque.  2.  The  GalKcm 
Gallic.    8.  The  Cymraig  or  Cymric. 

1.  Of  the  Batque  Language. 

This  language,  called  Eutcara  by  the  people  woo 
speak  it,  is  used  in  some  cantons  in  the  southeast  of 
France  and  northeast  of  Spain,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees :  the  singularity  of  its  radicals  and  its  gram- 
matical construction  distinguish  it  no  less  from  the 
Cymric  and  Gallic  tongues,  than  from  the  derivatives 
of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic.  Its  antiquity  cannot  be 
doubled,  when  we  see  that  it  has  furnished  the  oldest 
appellations  for  the  rivers,  mountains,  cities,  and  tribes 
of  ancient  Spain.  Its  great  extension  is  no  less  cer- 
tain. The  learned  researches  of  Humboldt  have  dis- 
covered its  imprint  in  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  slmost  the  whole  of  Spain,  especially  the  eastern 
and  southern  provinces.  (Humboldt,  Prufung  aer 
Vntertuthungen  ubcr  die  Urbaeohner  Hitpanient,  swr- 
milteltt  der  Vatkitchen  Spracke,  Berlin,  1821.)  In 
Gaul,  the  province  called  Aqoitania  by  the  Romans, 
and  comprehended  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
course  of  the  Garonne,  presents  also,  in  its  earliest 
geography,  numerous  traces  of  this  language.  Similar 
traces  may  be  found,  more  altered  and  of  rarer  occur- 
rence, it  is  true,  along  the  Mediterranean,  between  the 
Oriental  Pyrenees  and  the  Amo,  in  the  region  called 
by  the  ancients  Liguria,  Cello- Liguria,  and  I bero- La- 
gans. A  large  number  of  namea  of  men,  dignities, 
and  institutions,  mentioned  in  history  as  belonging  to 
the  Iberians,  or  else  to  the  Aquitani,  are  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  aid  of  the  Basque  language.  From  all 
this  we  may  deduce  the  legitimate  presumption  that 
the  Basque  is  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Spanish  or  Ibe- 
rian language,  and  the  population  who  apeak  it  at  the 
present  day  are  a  fragment  of  the  Iberian  race.  9. 
That  this  race,  in  language  at  leaat,  bad  nothing  in 
common  with  the  nations  speaking  the  Gaelic  and 
Cymric.  3.  That  they  occupied,  in  Gaul,  the  two 
great  cantons  of  Aquitania  and  Gallic  Liguria. 

2.  Of  the  Gaelic  or  Gallic  tongue. 

The  Gaelic  or  Gallic,  according  to  the  mode  of 
pronouncing  the  name,  is  spoken  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  in  Ireland,  the  Hebrides,  and  the  Isle  of 
Man.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  other  idiom  having 
been  in  use  previously  in  these  quarters,  since  most 
of  the  denominations  of  places,  communities,  and  in- 
dividuals belong  exclusively  to  this  language.  If  we 
follow  its  vestiges  by  means  of  geographical  and  hia- 
torical  nomenclatures,  we  will  find  that  the  Gaelic 
has  prevailed  in  the  whole  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland 
and  in  England,  whence  it  appears  to  have  been  driven 
out  by  the  Cymric  tongue  :  we  may  recognise  it  also 
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in  a  portion  of  the  south,  and  in  all  the  east  of  Gaul, 
in  upper  Italy,  in  Illyria,  and  in  central  and  western 
Spain.  It  ia  tbe  eastern  and  southern  provinces,  how- 
ever, of  Gaul  that  bear  the  moat  evident  marks  of  the 
passage  of  this  tongue.  It  is  only  by  the  aid  of  a 
Gaelic  glossary  that  we  can  discover  the  signification 
of  geographical  names,  dignities,  institutions,  individu- 
als, dec.,  belonging  to  the  primitive  population  of  this 
country.  Still  farther,  the  patoi*  of  the  east  and  south 
of  France  at  the  present  day  swarms  with  words  that 
are  strangers  to  the  Latin,  and  which  are  discovered 
to  be  taken  from  the  Gaelic  tongue.  From  these 
facta  we  may  deduce  tbe  following  inferences :  1.  that 
the  race  which  spoke  Gaelic,  in  distant  ages,  occu- 
pied the  British  isles  and  Gaul,  and  that  from  this 
centre  the  language  spread  itself  over  many  cantons 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Illyria.  3.  That  it  preceded  in 
Britain  the  race  which  spoko  the  Cymric. 

8.  Of  the  Cymric  tongue. 

That  part  of  Britain  which  is  called  the  country  or 
principality  of  Wales,  is  inhabited,  as  is  well  known, 
by  a  people  who  bear  in  their  mother-tongue  the  name 
of  Cymri  or  Kymri ;  and  from  the  most  distant  period 
they  have  known  no  other.  Authentic  literary  monu- 
ments attest  that  this  language,  the  Cymraig  or  Cym- 
ric, was  cultivated  with  great  eclat  about  the  sixth 
century  of  our  era,  not  only  within  the  actual  limits  of 
the  principality  of  Wales,  but  along  the  whole  west- 
ern coast  of  England,  while  the  Anglo-Saxons,  a  Ger- 
manic population,  occupied  by  conquest  the  centre  and 
the  east.  An  examination  of  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical nomenclatures  of  Britain,  anterior  to  tbe  arrival 
of  its  German  invaders,  proves  also,  that,  before  this 
epoch,  the  Cymric  prevailed  throughout  the  whole 
southern  part  of  the  island,  where  it  had  succeeded  to 
the  Gaelic,  which  had  been  banished  to  tbe  north.  We 
have  already  stated,  that  the  Baa-Breton,  or  Armoric 
tongue,  spoken  in  a  part  of  Brittany,  waa  a  Cymric 
dialect.  The  intermixture  of  a  peat  number  of  Latin 
and  French  words  has  altered,  it  is  true,  the  aspect 
of  this  dialect ;  yet  historical  monuments  bosr  full  tes- 
timony to  the  fact,  that,  about  the  fifth  century,  it  waa 
almost  identically  the  same  with  that  of  tbe  island  of 
Britain,  since  the  natives  of  this  island,  who  fled  to 
■Armories  to  escape  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  found  in 
'this  latter  country,  it  is  said,  a  people  who  spoke  the 
same  language  with  themselves.  {Adehtng,  Mukra- 
datet,  vol.  2,  p.  167.)  The  names,  moreover,  drawn 
from  geography  and  history,  clearly  show,  that  this 
idiom  was  spoken  anterior  to  the  fifth  century  in  the 
whole  of  the  west  and  north  of  Gaul.  This  tract  of 
wountry  then,  as  well  as  the  southern  portion  of  the 
isle  or  Britain,  most  have  been  anciently  peopled  by 

'  tbe  race  that  spoke  the  Cymric  tongue.  But  what 
ia  tbe  generic  name  of  this  race  1  Is  it  the  Armori- 
can?— Tait  tbe  Breton  t — Armoncan.  which  signifies 
' 14  maritime,"  ia  a  local,  not  a  generic,  appellation ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  Breton  appears  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  name  of  a  particular  tribe.  We 

■  will  adopt  then,  provisority,  aa  the  true  name  of  this 
race,  that  of  Cymri,  which  from  the  sixth  century  has 
served  to  designate  it  in  the  isle  of  Britain. — Aa  re- 
gards the  two  idioms  of  the  Cymric  and  Gaebc,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  state  tbe  following  general  particulars. 
The  baais  of  both  is  undoubtedly  the  same,  and  both 
spring  from  some  common  tongue.  By  the  side,  how- 
over,  of  this  striking  similitude  in  tbe  roots  and  in  the 
general  system  of  the  composition  of  words,  we  can- 
not fail  to  observe  great  discrepances  in  the  gram- 
matical structure,  discrepances  essential  in  their  char- 
acter, and  which  constitute  two  distinct  languages, 
two  separate  tongues,  though  sisters  to  each  other,  and 
not  two  dialects  of  the  tame  tongue.  It  should  also 
be  remarked,  that  the  Gallic  and  the  Cymric  belong  to 
Oat  great  family  of  languages,  the  source  of  which  is 


connected  by  philologists  with  the  Sanscrit,  tie  u 
cient  and  sacred  idiom  of  India. 

Having  completed  our  examination  of  the langoagea 
in  question,  we  may  deduce  from  this  review  of  ihem 
the  following  historical  inferences.  1.  An  Iberian  pjp. 
ulation,  distinct  from  the  Gallic,  inhabited  seven!  can- 
tons in  the  south  of  Gaol,  under  the  names  of  Aqvi- 
rani  and  Liguret.  8.  The  Gallic  population,  properly 
so  called,  waa  divided  into  Galli  and  Cymri.  3.  The 
Galli  had  preceded  the  Cymri  on  tbe  soil  of  Britiin, 
snd  probably  also  on  that  of  Gaul.  The  Galli  ind 
tbe  Cymri  formed  two  races,  belonging  to  one  and  the 
same  human  family. 

II.  Proof*  dream  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  kutt- 
riant. 

I.  Gallic  ffatitmf  beyond  the  Alft. 

Cesar  acknowledges  throughout  tbe  whole  extent 
of  Gaul,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  province  of 
Narbonne,  three  nations,  "  differing  in  language,  in- 
stitutions, and  laws  :  the  Aquitani,  dwelling  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  the  Garonne  ;  the  Beige,  occupying 
the  northern  parte  of  the  country,  from  the  Rhine  to 
the  Mame  and  Seine ;  and  the  Galli,  called  also  Cel- 
ts), established  in  the  central  quarter  or  the  land.'' 
He  gives  to  these  three  communities,  taken  collect- 
ively, the  general  name  of  Galli,  which  in  this  cue 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  geographical  designation. 
Strabo  adopts  the  division  of  Cesar,  but  with  an  im- 
portant change.  In  place  of  limiting  tbe  Beige,  u 
Cesar  does,  to  the  course  of  tbe  Sein  ,  he  adds  to 
them,  under  the  name  of  paroeeanitet,  or  mantmt 
{irapuiuovirav),  all  the  tribes  established  between  the 
mouth  of  this  river  and  that  of  the  Loire,  and  known 
in  Gallic  geography  by  the  appellation  of  Arvtoruai, 
which  equally  signifies  "  maritime,"  and  of  which  the 
term  paroCeanite*  appears  to  be  merely  a  Greek  liar* 
lation.  This  arrangement  of  Strabo's  merits  tbe  great- 
er attention,  not  only  because  that  great  geographer 
waa  well  acquainted  with  the  Roman  authors  won 
had  written  upon  Gaul,  but  also  derived  much  infor- 
mation from  the  travels  of  Posidonius,  and  the  la- 
bours of  the  learned  among  the  people  of  Mwilia 
or  Marseilles.  These  two  opinions,  however,  relative 
to  the  Beiges,  may  be  easily  reconciled,  as  we  shall  tec 
in  tbe  sequel.  The  geographers  of  s  later  period,  Me- 
la, Pliny,  Ptolemy,  «c.,  either  conform  to  theetko 
graphic  division  given  by  Cortsar,  or  to  the  one  traced 
by  Augustus  after  the  reduction  of  Gaul  to  a  Roman 

Erovince.  In  all  this  the  Narbonnaise  is  not  compre- 
ended :  now,  we  find  in  the  ancient  writers  that  it 
contained,  beaidea  the  Celts*  or  Galli,  Liguriaus,  srm- 
rert  to  the  Gaul*  (ireporcWr.— Strai.,  187),sndalao 
Phocean  Greeks,  who  composed  the  population  of 
Massilia  and  its  dependencies.— There  existed  then, 
in  the  indigenous  population  of  Gaul,  four  different 
branches:  I.  The  Aquitani;  2.  The  Ligurai*- 
The  Galli  or  Celta ;  4.  The  Belga.—We  will  con- 
sider each  of  these  in  succession. 

1.  The  Aquitani. 
"  The  Aquitani,"  observes  Strabo  (189.— Id.,  178), 
■*  differ  essentially  from  the  Gallic  race,  not  only  ir. 
language,  but  also  in  physical  conformation  :  they  re- 
semble the  Iberians  more  thin  they  do  the  Gauls.'' 
He  adds,  that  the  contrast  afforded  by  two  Gallic  na- 
trons confined  within  the  limits  of  Aquitani s,  made  tbe 
distinctive  features  of  the  race  we  are  eonsklermg  the 
more  apparent.  According  to  Ceaar,  the  Aqnitsni 
bad,  besides  a  peculiar  dialect,  institutions  of  a  pecn- 
tiar  and  separate  character.  Wow.  historical  facta 
show  that  these  institutions  bore,  for  the  most  part,  the 
stamp  of  tbe  Iberian  character;  that  tbe  national  dress 
waa  Iberian ;  that  there  existed  stronger  ties  of  smity 
and  alliance  between  the  Aquitanian  and  Iberian  tribes. 
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than  between  the  former  and  the  Gauls,  who  were 
separated  from  them  merely  by  the  Garonne  ;  in  fine, 
tbit  their  virtues  and  their  vices  were  assimilated  in 
the  closest  manner  to  that  standard  of  good  and  evil 
qualities  which  appears  to  nave  constituted  the  moral 
type  of  the  Iberian  race.  We  find,  then,  a  concordance 
between  the  proofs  drawn  from  history  and  those  de- 
duced from  an  examination  of  languages :  the  Aqui- 
tsai  were,  beyond  doubt,  an  Iberian  population. 

8.  Ligwra. 

The  Ligures,  whom  the  Greeks  call  Ligyes,  are  des- 
ignated by  Strabo  as  strangers  to  Gaul.    Sextos  A  Vi- 
enna, whose  labours  were  based  upon  documents  which 
had  been  left  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  who,  conse- 
quently, must  have  been  put  in  possession  of  much 
valuable  matter  connected  with  the  ancient  history  of 
Iberia,  places  the  primitive  seats  of  the  Iberi  in  the 
southwest  of  Spain,  whence,  after  a  long  succession 
of  conflicts,  the  invasion  of  the  conquering  Celts  had 
compelled  them  to  remove.    (Atrien.,  v.  in,  ttqq.) 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium  also  places  in  the  sooth  west 
of  Spain,  near  Taitessos,  a  city  of  the  Ligures,  which 
he  calls  Ligyttini  (AtvwmvQ).    Thueydidea  subse- 
quently shows  us  the  Lignres,  expelled  from  the  south- 
western part  of  the  peninsula,  arriving  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  the  Sicoris  or  Sigrc,  and  driving  away  in 
their  turn  the  nation  of  the  Sicani.    (Thucyd.,  6,  2.) 
He  does  not  give  this  as  a  simple  tradition,  but  as 
an  inrontestrble  (set.   Ephorus  and  Philistus  of  Syra- 
cuse held  the  same  language  in  their  writings,  snd  Stra- 
bo believes  that  the  Sicani  were  originally  Ibetfana. 
The  Sicani,  driven  from  their  country,  forced  their 
way  through  the  eastern  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  trav- 
ersed the  Mediterranean  shore  of  Gaul,  and  entered 
Italy.    The  Ligures  must  have  fohowed  them,  since 
we  find  the  latter  nearly  at  the  same  time  spread  over 
the  whole  Gallic  and  Italian  coasts,  from  the  Pyrenees 
as  far  aa  the  A  mo.   We  know,  by  the  unammoos  tes- 
timony of  the  ancient  writers,  that 'the  west  snd  the 
centre  of  Spain  had  been  conquered  by  the  Celts  or 
Galli ;  bnt  we  are  uninformed  as  to  the  period  when 
this  took  place.   The  movements  of  the  Sicani  and 
Ligores  show  us  that  the  invasion  was  made  by  the 
western  passes  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  that  the  Iberian 
tribes,  driven  back  on  the  eastern  coast,  began  to  move 
onward  into  Gaol  and  even  Italy.    They  furnish  ns 
also  with  an  approximation  to  the  date  when  this  took 
place :  the  Sicani,  expelled  from  Italy,  aa  they  had 
been  from  Spain,  seized  upon  the  island  of  Bicily  about 
the  year  1400  B.C.  (Frtrct,  CEuvr.  eompl.,  vol.  4,  p. 
300),  which  places  the  irruption  of  the  Celts)  into  Ibe- 
ria about  the  sixteenth  century  before  the  Christian 
era. — Although,  after  what  has  been  said,  the  Iberian 
origin  of  the  Ligures  appears  to  be  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  doubt,  it  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged, 
(hat  their  manners  did  not  bear  so  strong  an  Iberian 
stamp  as  those  of  the  Aquitani :  the  reason  would 
seem  to  be,  that  they  did  not  preserve  themselves 
from  foreign  intermixture.    History  tells  ns  of  power- 
ful Celtic  tribes  intermingled  with  them  in  Celto-Li- 
guria,  between  the  Alps  arid  the  Rhone ;  at  a  still  ra- 
ter period,  Ibero-Liguria,  between  the  Rhone  and 
Spain,  waa  subjugated  almost  entirely  by  a  people  who 
were  total  strangers  to  the  Ligures,  and  who  bore  the 
name  of  Voles.    The  date  of  this  invasion  of  the 
Vole*  into  Ibero-Liguria  (now  Lmguedoe)  cannot  be 
fixed  with  any  precision.   The  most  ancient  recitals, 
whether  mythological  or  historical,  and  the  pertplnaee 
down  to  that  of  Seyrax,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  about  350  B.C.,  make  mention  only  of  the 
Ligures,  Elesyces,  Bebryces,  and  Sodea,  In  the  whole 
canton ;  the  Elesyces  are  even  represented  as  a  pow- 
erful nation,  whose  capital  Narbo  (now  iVarssMM) 
flourished  in  commerce  and  in  arms.    About  the  year 
381,  the  Voice  Tectosages,  inhabiting  what  is  now 
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tipper  Laagnedoe,  are  rendered  conspicuous  all  of  • 
sudden,  ana  for  the  first  time,  by  an  expedition  which 
they  sent  into  Greece.  (Justin,  84,  4. — Strata, 
187.)  About  the  year  218,  at  the  time  of  Hannibal's 
paaaage,  the  Volcw  Arecomici,  inhabiting  lower  Lan- 
guedoc,  are  also  cited  (Li*.,  SI,  26)  aa  a  numerous 
people,  giving  the  law  throughout  all  the  sunonnding 
country.  It  is,  then,  between  840  and  281  that  we 
must  place  the  arrival  of  the  Voka  and  the  conquest 
of  Ibero-Uguria. — The  manoseripts  of  Cesar,  in 
speaking  of  the  Votes,  have  rndrfbrsmtly  VoUtz  or  Vet- 
fa,  Ausontus  (Gter.  Urb.  ffarb.,  9)  informs  as,  that 
the  primitive  name  of  the  Tectosages  waa  Betas  ;  and 
Cicero  (Pro  M.  Fantdo. — Dom.  Aug., Bee.  in  Hut., 
Ac.,  p.  8*8)  calls  them  Beige.  Saint  Jerome  relates, 
that  the  idiom  of  their  colonies  established  in  Gala- 
tie  in  Asia  Minor,  was  still  in  his  time  the  same  with 
that  of  Treves,  the  capital  of  the  Beige,  and  Saint 
Jerome  had  travelled  both  in  Gaul  and  the  East, 
(tfterm.,  1.  2,  Comment.  Epitt.  ai  GaltU.,  e.  8.)  Af- 
ter this,  it  is  hardly  permitted  ua  to  doubt  bnt  that  the 
Voice  were  Beige,  or,  rs titer,  that  these  two  names 
were)  one  and  the  same ;  and  the  details  of  their  his- 
tory, for  they  played  an  important  part  in  the  aflairs  of 
Gaol,  furnish  numerous  proof*  in  support  of  their  Bel- 
gte  origin.  We  must  therefore  separate  this  people 
from  the  Lignrian  population,  with  which  they  have 
nothing  in  common. — In  conclusion,  we  infer,  that  the 
Ligures  were  Iberians ;  a  second  accordance  of  his- 
tory with  philological  tnd  notions. — Wo  have  therefore 
remaining  only  the  Galli  or  Certs,  and  the  Beige,  aa 
containing  the  elements  of  the  Gates  population  prop- 

3.  Celt*. 

There  is  no  necessity  whatever  for  our  demonstra- 
ting the  identity  of  the  Cehe  and  Galli ;  it  is  given, 
ss  fully  established,  by  all  the  ancient  writers.  The 
signification,  however,  of  the  term  Celt  is  a  subject 
open  to  inquiry.  Cesar  informs  us  (B.  <?.,  1,  IX  that 
it  is  drawn  from  the  language  of  the  Gauls  :  and,  in 
tact,  it  does  indeed  belong  to  the  present  Gallic  idiom, 
in  which  etsb  and  etHtmh  mean  "  an  inhabitant  of  the 
forests."  This  signification  leads  to  the  presumption 
that  the  name  was  a  local  one,  and  was  applied  either 
to  a  tribe,  or  to  a  confederation  of  tribes,  occupying 
and  that  it  consequent);  b*d  i  special 
meaning.  Indeed,  tie  great  Gallic  eon- 
ae  for  the'  most  part  local.  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  may  he  oiled  in  support  of  this  hy- 
pOthesis.  The  geographer  informs  us,  that  the  Gaols 
of  the  province  of  Narbonne  were  formerly  called 
Celts;  and  that  the  Grease,  particularly  the  Maaeili- 
ota,  entering  into  commercial  relations  with  them  be- 
fore becoming  acquainted  with  the  other  nations  of 
Gaul,  erroneously  took  their  name  aa  the  common  ap- 
pellation for  the  whole  Gallic  race.  (Sirai.,  189.) 
Some,  and  Ephorus  among  the  rest,  even  extended  it 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gaul,  and  made  of  it  a  geograph- 
ical denomination  for  all  the  races  .of  the  West. 
(Strab.,  84.)  Notwithstanding,  however,  these  erro- 
neous ideas,  which  throw  much  obscurity  over  the  ac- 
connU  of  the  Greek  Writers,  many  authors  of  the  na- 
tion speak  of  the  Cottar  in  the  special  and  limited  sense 
which  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Strabo.  Poly  bine 
(3,  37)  peaces  them  "around  Narbo Diodorus  Sicn- 
lns  (fi,  32), "  above  Maaeiita,  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try, between  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ;"  Aristotle  (Got. 
Aim*.,  2,*),  "  above  Iberia.;"  Dionysius  Periegetea, 
"  beyond  the  sources  of  the  Po"  (v.  280).  Finally, 
Eueutnsae,  in  has  oomas notary  on  the  bat-mentioned 
writer,  revives  the  vulgar  error,  which  attribute*  to  the 
whole  of  Gaol  the  name  of  a  single  canton.  Vague 
though  they  are,  these  designations  appear  dearly  4o 
specify  the  country  situate  between  the  Ligurian  fron- 
tier to  the  east,  the-Garotme  to  the  south,  the  plateau 
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ol  the  Arvernian  Mountain!  to  the  west,  and  the  ocean 
to  the  north  :  all  this  tract,  and  the  coast  likewise  of 
the  Mediterranean,  so  unproductive  and  arid  at  the 
present  day,  were  for  a  long  time  covered  with  dense 
forests.    (Lis.,  6,  34.)   Plutarch  places  also  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  earliest  ages,  a  people 
called  Celtorii.    (Vit.  CamiU.)  This  race  is  thought 
by  some  to  have  formed  part  of  the  league  or  confeder- 
ation of  the  Celts,  for  tor  signifies  "  elevated,"  and  also 
"  a  mountain,"  and  hence  Cellar  is  supposed  to  desig- 
nate an  inhabitant  of  the  woody  mountains.    Thus  it 
would  seem  that  the  Celtic  confederation,  in  the  time 
of  it*  greatest  power,  was  subdivided  into  Celts  of  the 
plain  and  Celts  of  the  mountain.    Historians  unani- 
mously inform  us,  that  it  was  the  Celts  who  conquered 
the  west  sod  the  centre  of  Spain ;  and,  in  fact,  we 
rind  their  name  attached  to  great  masses  of  the  Gallo- 
Iberian  population,  such  as  the  Celt-Ibcri,  a  mixture  of 
Certs  and  Iberians,  who  occupied  the  centre  of  the 
peninsula ;  and  the  Celtici,  who  had  seized  upon  the 
1  northwest.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  invasion 
most  have  commenced  with  the  Gallic  tribes  nearest 
the  Pyrenees.  The  Celtic  confederation,  however,  did 
not  alone  accomplish  this  conquest;  other  Gallic  tribes 
•either  accompanied  or  followed  tbem :  witness,  for  ex- 
ample, the  people  established  in  what  is  now  Gallicia, 
and  was  anciently  denominated  Galloecia,  and  who,  as 
is  well  known,  belonged  to  the  general  Gallic  race, 
Thus  much  for  Spain.— As  for  upper  Italy,  though 
twice  inundated  by  transalpine  nations,  it  presents  no 
trace  of  the  name  of  Celt :  no  tribe,  no  territory,  no 
liver,  recalls  their  peculiar  appellation.  Everywhere 
and  on  every  occasion  we  meet  merely  with  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Gauls.    The  word  Celts  became  known 
to  the  Romans  only  at  a  late  period. — As  to  the  asser- 
tion of  Cesar,  that  the  Gauls  were  celled  in  their  own 
language  Celts,  it  is  possible  that  the  Roman  com- 
mander, more  occupied  with  combating  the  Gauls  than 
studying  their  language  and  institutions,  and  finding, 
in  effect,  that  the  word  Celt  was  Gallic,  and  recog- 
nised by  the  Gauls  for  one  of  their  national  denomi- 
nations, may,  without  farther  investigation,  have  con- 
cluded that  the  two  terms  were  synonymous.    It  is 
possible,  too,  that  the  Gauls  of  the  eastern  and  central 
sections  may  have  adopted,  in  their  commercial  and 
political  relations  with  the  Greeks,  a  name  by  which 
the  latter  were  accustomed  to  designate  them  ;  just  as 
we  see,  in  our  own  days,  some  of  the  tribes  of  Amer- 
ica and  Africa,  accepting,  under  similar  circumstances, 
appellations  which  are  either  quite  inexact  or  else  totally 
erroneous. — From  what  has  thus  far  been  remarked,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  1.  That  the  name  Celt  had, 
among  the  Ganls,  a  limited  and  local  application.  S. 
That  the  confederation  of  the  tribes  denominated  Cel- 
tic dwelt  in  part  among  the  Ligures,  in  part  between 
the  Cevennes  and  the  Garonne,  and  along  the  Arver- 
nian  plateau  and  the  ocean.    3.  That  the  Celtic  con- 
federation exhausted  its  strength  in  the  invasion  and 
conquest  of  Spain,  and  took  no  share  consequently  in 
two  successive  invasions  of  Italy. 

4. 


,  Belga. 

The  Belgs  are  unanimously  acknowledged  by  the 
ancient  writers  a*  forming  part  of  the  Gallic  race. 
The  word  Beige  belongs  to  the  Cymric  idiom,  in  which, 
ttndnr  the  form  Belgimid,  the  radical  of  which  is  Belg, 
M  signifies  "  warlike."  It  would  seem,  then,  that  this 
was  not  a  generic  appellation,  but  a  title  of  some  mili- 
tary expedition,  some  armed  confederation.  It  is  a 
straiijpir  to  the  present  Gaelic  dialect  (for  bdg,  "  a 
sack,"  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  present  inquiry),  but 
not  to  the  national  traditions  of  the  Gaelic  race,  as  still 
existing,  in  which  the  Bolg  or  Fir-Bolg  play  an  im- 
portant part,  as  conquerors  come  from  the  mouths  of 
the  Rhine  into  ancient  Ireland.  The  name  of  Beige 
was  unknown  to  the  Greek  writers ;  it  appears,  indeed, 
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to  have  been  comparatively  recent  in  Gaul,  when  uo- 
traated  with  that  of  the  Celts,  Ligures,  &c.  fba 
Belgs  had  established  themselves  in  Britain  on  tha 
southern  coast  of  the  island,  in  tbe  midst  of  the  Breton 
race,  who  were  not  of  Gallic  origin ;  for  the  Gallic 
race  were  by  this  time  driven  to  the  north,  beyond  the 
Frith  of  Forth.   Neither  Cesar  nor  Tacitua  has  re- 
marked any  difference  of  origin  or  language  between 
these  Bretons  and  the  Belgs.    Tbe  names  of  individ- 
uals, moreover,  as  well  as  those  of  a  local  nature  in 
tbe  cantons  occupied  by  the  two  races,  belong  to  one 
and  tbe  same  language,  the  Cymric  la  Gaul  Cent 
baa  given  tbe  Seine  and  Mame  as  the  southern  limit! 
of  the  Beige.    Strabo  adds  to  this  Belgica  another 
which  he  calls  Pa.rocea.nile  or  Maritime,  and  which 
comprehends  the  tribes  situate  to  the  west,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  end  that  of  tbe  Loire,  that  a 
to  say,  the  tribes  which  Cesar  and  the  other  Roman 
writers  call  American,  from  a  Gaelic  term  which  sig- 
nifies "maritime."    Tbe  testimony  of  Caesar  is  un- 
doubtedly hard  to  be  contested  in  what  relates  to  Gaol 
On  tbe  other  hand,  however,  Strabo  was  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  tbe  Maasiliots,  he  had  studied  the 
works  of  Posidonius,  that  celebrated  Greek,  who  bid 
traversed  Gaul,  in  the  time  of  Marina,  as  a  man  of 
learning  and  a  philosopher.    There  must,  of  necessity, 
have  been  a  great  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  Armorlcsn  tribes  and  the  Belgs  to  induce  Posido- 
nius and  Strabo  to  declare  them  members  of  one  and 
the  same  race ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  most  hire 
been  some  very  marked  differences  which  could  hi 
Cassr  to  make  two  distinct  nations  of  them.  An  ex- 
amination of  historical  facta  ahows  us  the  Annoncu 
tribes  united  in  a  sort  of  political  and  independent  con- 
federation, but,  in  tbe  event  of  wars  and  general  alli- 
ances, uniting  themselves  more  willingly  to  the  Belgs 
than  to  the  race  of  the  Gaul*.    Again,  a  philological 
investigation  proves  that  the  same  language  wai  spoken 
in  Belgica  in  the  time  of  Cesar  as  in  that  of  Stnbo. 
We  may  hence  boldly  conclude,  that  the  Armoricus 
and  the  Belgs  were  two  communities  or  confederation 
of  the  same  race,  which  had  arrived  in  Gsul  at  tm 
different  periods :  we  may  also  infer  still  farther :  1. 
That  the  north  and  west  of  Gaul,  and  the  south  of 
Britain,  were  peopled  by  one  and  the  same  race,  form- 
ing tbe  second  branch  of  the  Gallic  population  properly 
so  called  :  2.  That  the  language  of  this  race  wss  ok, 
the  fragments  of  which  are  preserved  in  two  cintau 
of  ancient  Armories  and  in  toe  island  of  Britain:  3. 
That  tbe  generic  name  of  the  race  is  entirely  unknom 
to  us,  as  far  as  history  is  concerned  ;  but  that  philology 
gives  it  to  us  under  the  form  of  Cymri. 


S.  Gallic  Nations  of  Italy. 
The  most  credible  of  the  learned  Romans  who  han- 
dled the  subject  of  early  Italian  history,  recognised  two 
distinct  conquests  of  upper  Italy  by  nations  which  lad 
migrated  from  ancient  Gaul.  The  first  of  these  in- 
roads they  carried  back  to  the  earliest  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  West ;  and  they  designated  these  6* 
transalpine  conquerors  by  the  appellation  of  "Old 
Gaols,"  Vetera  Galli,  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
transalpine  invaders  who  achieved  the  second  conquest 
This  latter  conquest,  being  the  more  recent  of  the  two, 
is  the  better  known.  It  commenced  in  the  year  587 
B.C.,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Biturigan  BeHovem. 
and  it  waa  continued  by  tbe  successive  invasions  oi 
four  other  bands,  during  the  space  of  sixty-six  years.- 
Firsl  conquest.  These  Old  Gauls,  according  to  the 
ancient  writer*,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Umbriaei. 
Cornelius  Bocchus,  the  freed  man  of  Sylla,  is  cited  by 
Solinus  (c.  8)  as  having  fully  established  this  point. 
This  was  also  the  opinion  maintained  by  Gnipho,  the 
preceptor  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  who,  born  in  Cisalpine 
i  Saul,  had  probably  directed  his  careful  attention  to  the 
history  qf  his  own  nation.    Isidores  likewise  adopted 
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n  (Orig.,  9,  8) ;  as  did  also  Solium  and  Samoa.  The 
Greek  writers  also  followed  in  the  aame  train,  with 
few  exceptions,  notwithstanding  an  etymology  very 
popular  in  Greece,  which  made  the  word  Umbrian 
(Ombrian)  to  be  derived  from  'OuAoor,  "  a  shower," 
"  rain,"  because  the  nation  in  question  had,  according 
to  some,  escaped  from  a  deluge.  The  Umbrisns  were 
regarded  as  one  of  the  moat  ancient  nations  of  Italy. 
(PUn.,  S,  14. — Flow,  1,  17.)  After  long  and  bloody 
conflicts,  they  drove  the  Siculi  from  the  country  around 
the  Pa  Now,  aa  the  Siculi  pasaed  into  Sicily  about 
1964  B.C.,  the  Umbrian  invasion  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  coarse  of  the  16th  century.  They  be- 
came a  very  powerful  race,  and  their  away  extended 
from  the  upper  to  the  lower  sea,  as  far  south  as  the 
moutha  of  the  Tiber  and  Trento.  Tbe  Etrurian  power 
eventually  put  an  end  to  their  wide- spread  dominion. 
The  words  Undrri,  Ombri,  and  Ombnd,  by  which  the 
Romans  and  the  Greeks  designated  this  people,  would 
seem  to  have  been  nothing  else  bat  tbe  Gaelic  AnJna 
or  Amkm,  which  signifies  "  valiant,"  "noble  j"  and  to 
have  been  appropriated  to  itself  aa  a  military  title  by 
some  invading  horde. — The  geographical  diviaion  es- 
tablished by  die  Umbriana  ia  not  only  in  conformity 
with  the  customs  of  the  Gallic  race,  but  belongs  to 
their  very  language.  Umbria  waa  divided  into  three 
provinces .  OU-Ombria,  or  "High  Umbria,"  which 
comprised  the  moontainoas  country  between  the  Apen- 
nines and  the  Ionian  Sea :  U-Ombria,  or  "  Low  Um- 
bria,*' which  embraced  the  country  around  the  Po: 
end  VU-Ombrie,  or  "  Umbria  along  the  snore,"  which 
last,  at  a  later  period,  became  Etruria.  Although  the 
Etrurian  influence  produced  a  rapid  change  in  the  lan- 
guage, religion,  and  social  order  of  the.  Umbriana, 
there  still  were  preserved  among  the  mountaineers  of 
OU-Ombria  some  remarkable  tracea  of  the  character 
and  customs  of  the  Gauls  :  for  example,  the 


gats,  a  weapon  both  in  its  invention  and  mom  pointing 
to  a  Gallic  origin,  was  alwaya  the  national  javelin  of 
the  Umbrian  peasant.  (Lis.,  9,  86.)  The  Umbriana, 
who  bad  been  dispersed  by  the  Etrurian  conquerora, 
were  received  as  brothers  on  the  banks  of  lbs  Seone 
and  among  tbe  Helvetian  tribes,  where  they  perpetu- 
ated their  name  of  Insubres  (rsombres).  "  huubres," 
observes  I  ivy,  "pagvt  Mduorum"  (S,  23).  Others 
found  a  hospitable  reception  among  tbe  Lignriasa  of 
the  Marin  me  Alps  (Aft*.,  3,  17,  «*??•).  and  carried 
thither  their  name  of  Ambrones.  This  alone  can  ex- 
plain a  point  which  haa  occasioned  much  perplexity  to 
historians,  and  has  given  rise  to  numerous  contradic- 
tory theories ;  how,  namely,  a  tribe  of  Alpine  Ligoriana, 
and  another  of  Helvetii,  warring  against  each  other 
under  the  respective  banners  of  the  Romans  and  tbe 
Cimbri,  found,  to  their  great  astonishment,  that  they  bad 
each  the  same  name  and  the  aame  war-cry.  (Plut., 
Tit.  Mar.) — From  what  has  been  said,  it  would  aeem 
to  result,  that  upper  Italy  was  conquered  in  the  loth 
century  before  our  era  by  a  confederation  of  Gallic 
tribes  bearing  the  name  of  A  mora  or  Ambrones.— Sec- 
ond conquest.  The  first  invasion  had  been  made  en 
■masse,  with  something  of  order,  and  by  a  single  con- 
federation ;  the  second  waa  successive  and  tumultuous. 
During  the  space  of  sixty-six  yean,  Gaol  poured  her 
population  upon  Italy  by  the  Maritime,  the  Graian,  and 
tbe  Pennine  Alps.  If  we  bear  in  mind  that,  about  the 
same  epoch  (B.C.  587),  sa  emigration  not  less  consid- 
erable took  place  from  Gasl  to  lUyris,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Sigovesus,  we  cannot  not  believe  that  these 
great  movements  were  the  result  of  causes  far  more 
eerioos  than  those  mentioned  by  Livy  (6,  34>  Gaol, 
in  fact,  presents  at  this  period  the  aspect  of  a  country 
deeply  agitated  by  some  violent  commotion. — But  of 
what  elements  were  these  bands  composed,  which  de- 
scended from  die  Alps  to  seize  upon  upper  Italy  1  Livy 
makes  them  to  have  come  from  Celtics,  that  is,  from 
the  domains  of  the  Gaols,  the  forces  conducted  by  Bel- 


loveeus  and  Eb'tovius ;  and  the  enumeration  of  the 
tribes  which  formed  this  expedition,  such  aa  they  are 

S'ven  by  Polybius,  proves,  in  fact,  that  tbe  first  wave 
longed  to  tbe  Gallic  population. — Every  one  haa 
beard  of  the  famous  combat  between  T.  Manlius  Tor- 
quatus  and  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  stature.  True  or  false, 
the  incident  waa  very  popular  at  Rome  :  it  became  a 
subject  for  the  painter's  skill ;  and  the  head  of  the  Gaul, 
making  horrible  grimaces,  figured  as  a  sign  for  a  bank- 
er's shop  in  tbe  Roman  forum.  This  sign,  rounded 
into  tbe  form  of  a  buckler,  bore  the  name  of  Scutum 
Cimbricum.  It  existed  at  Rome  in  the  year  of  the  city 
686,  and  168  before  our  era.  (Compare  Xeousmt,  p. 
843.)  The  word  Cimbrieum  ia  here  employed  aa  sy- 
nonymous with  GeJUctm. — A  t  a  later  period,  when  the 
invasion  of  the  Cimbri  from  the  north  renewed  in  Italy 
the  terror  of  this  name,  the  victorious  commander  of 
Rome  caused  a  buckler  to  be  adorned  with  this  ancient 
device.  The  shield  of  Mariua,  according  to  Cicero  (it 
Or.,  8, 66),  had  depicted  on  it,  a  Gaul,  with  cheeks 
hanging  down,  and  projecting  tongue. — The  term  Cim- 
bri, then,  designated  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Gallic 
population,  and  this  branch  had  colonies  in  Gallia  Cis- 
psdans  :  we  hsve  ascertained,  however,  the  previous 
existence  of  Gallic  colonies  in  Gallia  Tranepadana : 
the  Gallic  population,  then,  of  Italy  waa  divided  into 
two  distinct  branches,  the  Gcdli  and  the  Cimbri  or 
JTtmon. 

8.  Gauls  beyond  the  Rhine. 
First  branch. 
Wo  have  spoken  of  a  double  aeries  of  emigrations, 
commenced  B.C.  687,  under  the  conduct  of  BeiWvesos 
and  Sigovesus.  Livy  informs  ua,  that  the  expedition 
of  Sigovesus  set  out  from  Celtics,  and  that  its  leader 
waa  a  nephew  of  the  Biturigan  Ambigatos,  who  reign- 
ed over  tbe  whole  country  ;  which  means  that  Sigove- 
sus and  his  followers  were  Gaols.  The  same  historian 
adds,  that  they  directed  their  course  towards  the  Her- 
eynisn  forest  (6, 84). .  This  designation  is  a  very  vague 
one ;  -but  we  know  from  Tragus  Pompeios,  who,  being 
born  in  Gsu),  drew  his  information  from  more  exact 
and  precise  traditions,  that  these  Gaols  established 
themselves  in  Pannonta  and  Illyria.  (Justin,  84,  4.) 
Ancient  historians  and  geographers  show  us,  in  fact, 
a  multitude  of  Gallic  or  Gallo-Illyrisn  communities 
spread  between  tbe  Danube,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  fron- 
tiers of  Epiros,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace.  Among  the 
number  of  these  are  the  Car**,  inhabiting  the  Alfts 
Carnica,  to  tbe  east  of  the  great  Alpine  chain  (com- 
pare tbe  Celtic  Cans,  "a  rock'');  the  Taurisei,  a 
purely  Gallic  race  (compare  the  Celtic  Tsar  or  Ttr, 
"  elevated,"  "  a  mountain. "—Strabo, 888) ;  the  lapoits 
(Strabo,  318),  a  Gsllo-IUyrian  race  occupying  the  val- 
leys of  Carinihia  and  Stiria ;  the  Scoritsei,  dwelling 
around  Mount  Scordua,  whose  power  wss  feared  even 
by  (he  Romans.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  termi- 
nations in  dum,  mag,  dwr,  dec,  the  names  of  mount- 
ains, such  ss  Atpius  snd  Albhu ;  the  country  called 
Albania ;  in  fine,  a  gnat  number  of  Gallic  words, 
found  even  at  tbe  present  dsy  in  the  Albanian  tongue, 
are  so  many  proofs  of  the  Gauls  having  at  one  time  or 
other  taken  up  their  residence  in  this  country. 

Second  branch. 
Historical  testimonies,  remounting  to  the  time  cf 
Alexander  the  Great,  attest  the  existence  of  a  people 
called  Cwssnmi  or  Cimbri,  on  the  borders  of  the  Nor- 
thern Ocean,  in  the  present  peninsula  of  Jutland.  In 
tbe  first  place,  critics  acknowledge  the  identity  of  the 
nsmea  Ciotmeru  and  Cimbri,  conformed  aa  they  are, 
the  one  to  the  genius  of  the  Greek,  the  other  to  that 
of  the  Latin  tongue.  (Strabo,  803.)  Tbe  moat  an- 
cient writer  that  makes  mention  of  the  Cimbri  ia  Phil- 
on  t  according  to  him,  they  called  their  ocean  Mori- 
Marusa,  i.  e.,  "Dead  Sea,"  as  far  aa  the  promontory 
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Ruieat ;  beyond  this  they  styled  it  Cranium.  (PHn., 
4,  13.)  These  two  names  are  easily  explained  by  the 
Cymric  language :  mar  there  signifies  11  ses-r"  new 
"  to  die  ;"  marwiu,  "  death  ;"  and  ervim,  "  congeal 
ed,"  "  frozen :"  in  Gaelic,  train  has  the  same  force 
Murckrmnn  it  "the  frozen  sea."  (Adeltmg,  aUeete 
Oetch.  der  TeUUchm,  p.  48.— Toland't  literal  piece*, 
pt.  1,  p.  150.)— Ephoros,  who  lived  about  the  same 
period,  knew  the  Cimbri,  and  give*  them  the  name  of 
Celts;  but  in  his  geographical  system,  this  very  vague 
denomination  designates  at  the  name  time  a  Gaul  and 
an  inhabitant  of  Western  Europe.  {Strabo,  803.) 
When,  between  the  years  118  arm  101  before  our  era, 
a  dehige  of  Oimbri  poured  its  desolating  fury  on  Gaol, 
8 pain,  and  Italy,  the  belief  was  general,  that  they  came 
from  the  extremities  of  the  West,  from  the  frown  re- 
gions bordering  on  the  Northern  Ocean,  from  the  Gim- 
brie  Chersonese,  from  the  shores  of  the  Cimbric  The- 
tis.  (Florut,  9,  8. — Polum.,  8, 10. — Ammian.  Mer- 
uit., 81, 5  —  Clauatan,  Bell.  Get.,  v.  tm.—PltU.,  Kit. 
Mar.)  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Cimbri  occupied 
a  portion  of  Jutland,  and  they  acknowledged  them- 
[ves  to  be  die  descendants  of  those  who,  in  a  pre- 
ceding age,  had  committed  so  many  ravages.  Alarmed 
at  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  beyond  the  Rhine,  and 
supposing  that  their  object  Waa  to  inflict  -vengeance 
upon  them  for  tbe  inroad  of  their  ancestors,  they  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  emperor  to  supplicate  for  pardon. 
(Strabo,  39%.)  Strabo  and  Mela  (3,  8)  place  these 
Cimbri  to  the  north  of  the  Elbe.  Tacitus  found  them 
there  in  his  own  time.  (Germ.,  c.  37.)  Pliny  gives 
a  much  more  extensive  signification  to  this  name  of 
Cimbri;  he  would  eeem  to  make  it  a  generic  term. 
He  not  only,  for  example,  recognises  the  Oimbri  of  the 
present  Jutland,  but  be  speaks  also  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean Cimbri  (4, 8)  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine,  com- 
prehending, under  this  common  appellation,  various 
tribes  which  m  other  -writers  bear  widely  different 
These  Oimbri,  inhabiting  Jutland  and  the 


countries  round  about,  were  generally  regarded 
Gaols,  that  ia  to  say,  as  belonging  to  one  of  the  ti 
races  which  then  held  possession  of  Gaul.  Cicece,  ra 
'sneaking  of  the  great  invasion  of  Cimbri,  save  in  many 
places  that  Mariua  had  conquered  the  Gaols.  In  like 
manner,  SalnTst  (BtlL  Jng.,  c.  1 14)  makes  Csepio,  who 
was  defeated  by  the  Oimbri,  to  have  been  so  by  Gauls. 
Most  bf  the  subsequent  Writers  hold  the  same  lan- 
guage :  finally,  the  Cimbric  buckler  of  Mariua  horn  the 
figure  of  a  Gaul.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  Ctto-rtx, 
Beio-rix,  tut.,  names  of  chiefUiae  in  tho  Cimbric  ar- 
my, are  to  all  appearance  'Gallic  appellations.— When 
We  read  the  details  of  this  terrible  invasion,  we  are 
•truck  with  the  promptitude  and  facility  with  which 
the  Cimbri  and  Beige  came  to  an  (indentandiac  and 
•Ranged  matters  among  themselves,  while  all  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  inroad  appear  to  have  fallen  on  central 
and  southern  GauL  Cesser  informs  us,  that  the  Beige 
vigorously  I  ■stained  toe  first  shock  of  the  invaders,  and 
•nested  the  torrent  on  their  frontiers.  This  may  ell 
have 'been  so  ;  but  we  see  them  almost  immediately 
after  entering  into  en  agreement  with  each  other.  Tbe 
Beige  eede  to  the  invaders  one  -of  their  fortresses, 
Aduaticum,  in  which  to  depoarte  their  baggage ;  and  the 
Cimbri,  on  their  part,  leave  as  a  guard  Tor  their  bag- 
gage, which  contained  »H  their  riches,  a  body  of  only 
'  six  thousand  matt,  and  continue  on  their  way  ;  they 
must  bave'been  well  ssaored,  then,  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
Beige.  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Cimbri  in  Italy, 
:  the  garrietm  bf  Aduaticum  still  remain  in  possession  of 
the  fortress  and  its  territory,  and  become  a  Belgic  tribe. 
TVhen  the  Cimbri  wish  to  attack  the  province  of  Nar- 
bonne,  they  make  an  alliance  with  the  Voice  Tecto- 
aages,  a  Belgic  colony,  While  thoir  proposals  are  re- 
jected by  the  other  Gallic  tribes.  These  facta,  and 
many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  prove,  that  if  there 
were  a  community  of  origin  and  language  between  the 


Cimbri  and  one  of  the  races  that  dwelt  in  Gaul,  it  wu 
more  likely  tbe  race  of  which  the  Belga  formed  a  put 
than  any  of  the  Gallic  ones.  A  remark  of  Tacitoa 
sheds  a  new  tight  on  the  subject.  He  states,  tint  the 
JSstii,  a  community  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Cimbri,  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility belonging  to  the  Cimbric  race,  spoke  a  language 
approximating  closely  to  tbe  insular  Breton  ("lugM 
BrtUmmca  propter,"  Tee.,  Germ.,  c.  45).  Nov  we 
have  seen  that  the  language  of  tho  Bretons  wu  also 
that  of  the  Beige  and  of  the  Armoric  tribes.— All  the 
ancient 'historians  attribute  to  a  Gallic  army  the  inn- 
sion  of  Greece,  in  the  years  879  and  380  B.C.  Ap- 
pian  (Bell.  IUyr.,  4)  calls  these  Gauls  Cimbri.— Apis, 
the  Gallic  nations,  whether  pure,  or  intermingled  with 
Sarmatian  and  German  tribes,  were  numerous  on  tbe 
northern  bank  of  the  lower  Danube  and  in  the  vicinity : 
the  most  famous  of  all,  that  of  the  Baetanw  (Tu., 
Germ,  c.  46.— Km.,  4,  18.— Lw.,  84, 86.— 11,  30, 
60,  nqq. — Polfb.,  excerpt.,  leg.  68),  intermingled  prob- 
ably with  Sarmatiaas,  dwelt  between  the  Black  Sea 
and  the  Carpathian  Mountains.  Mithradates,  wienie 
to  form  a  powerful  league  against  Rome,  address! 
himself  to  this  powerful  nation.  "  He  sent,"  an* 
Justin  <38,  8),  "  ambaeaadore  to  tbe  Ctm&n,  Saraele, 
end  Baatame."  It  is  evident,  that  the  Oimbri  of  Jot- 
bend  cannot  here  be  meant,  separated  as  they  were  from' 
the  King  of  Pontue  by  tbe  whole  extent  of  the  Conti- 
nent of  Europe,  but  those  Cimbri  who  dwelt  in  tben- 
sraity  of  the  Bestarne  and  Sarmate,  and  on  whom  bed 
been  reflected  the  gfory  gained  by  their  brethren  in 
Gaul  and  in  Noricum.  The  existenoe  of  Cimhric  lo- 
tions, extending  at  venous  intervals  from  the  lorn 
Danube  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  would  aeem  to  establish  lee 
fact,  that  all  the  country  between  the  Pontue  Eoiimi 
end  the  Ocean,  following  the  courses  of  the  men,  wu 
possessed  by  the  race  of  the  Cimbri  anterier  to  then- 
crease  and  development,  of  the  Germanic  race. 

Proof*  dram  from  National  Traditions. 
There  are  few  persons  at  the  present  day  whs 
nave  not  heard  of  those  curious  monemoue,  ee  well 
in  .  prose  se  in  verse,  which  -  compose  the  lileraten 
of  the  Welsh  or  Cymri,  and  which  go  beck,  almost 
without  Interruption,  from  the  16th  to  the  6th  wa- 
tery of  our  em :  a  literature  not  lees  remarkable  fa 
the  originality  of  its  forms,  than  for  the  right  which 
it  throws  upon  tbe  early  history  of  the  Cymri.  Con- 
tested at  first  with  the  greatest  obstinacy  by  e  spit 
of  criticism  alike  superficial  and  contemptuona,  the 
authenticity  of  these  ancient  records  is  now  ee- 
tabhshed  beyond  tho  poeeibility  of  doubt.  (Connlt 
Mftyrm,  Archaolon  of  Walt*.  —  Turner,  AuMes- 
Haty  of  the  ancient  Bntitk  poems,  die.)  From  the 
national  traditions  detailed  in  these  early  efiueione,  the 
following  results  may  be  established.  1.  Tbe  duality 
of  the  two  noes  is  recognised  by  the  Triads:  the 
Gmfddalad  (Gauls)  who  inhabit  Alien  are  regarded 
as  a  stranger  and  hostile  people.  (Triotiimt 
eloen,  n.  41.— ArekceoL  of  Wale*,  vol.  S.)-3.  The 
identity  of  the  Armorican  Beige  with  the  Cymric  Brit- 
ons is  also  recognised ;  the  American  tribea  are  there 
■ignited  aa  deriving  their  origin  from  the  primium 
race  of  the  Cymri,  and  holding  eoranwaicatrori  with 
them  by  tbe  aid  of  one  and  tbe  same  language.  {Tri- 
oed.,  6.)— 8.  The  Triads  snake  the  race  of  lbs  Cyan 
to  have  come  from  that  part  of  the  land  of 
country  of  sermriter  or  of  the  south)  called  DefnU- 
nti  and  where  st  present  in  GowataoBoopJe.  (Tbeee 
words,  "and  where  at  present  is  Comrteatiaople,"  ap- 
pear to  be  the  -addition  of  eosne  copyist;  still  they  ere 
not  without  value,  aa  being  weeded  on  tbe  traditions 
of  the  country.)  •'  They  arrived  at  the  foggy  <*> 
(the  German  Ocean),  "and  proceeded  thence  to  Brit- 
ain and  the  country  of  Lmdtru"  (Armories),  "where 
they  settled."   (Triatdd.,  n.  4 )  The  bard  Tslieseii 
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■imply  say*,  that  the  Cymri  came  from  Asia.  ( Welti 
Arekecoi.,  voL  I,  p.  76.)  The  Triads  and  Druidic 
buds  agree  in  many  particulars  respecting  the  settle- 
ment ol  the  Cymri  en  their  arrival  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. It  was  Has,  the  powerful,  who  conducted  them : 
a  priest,  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  and,  after  death,  a  god, 
be  united  in  himself  all  the  attributes  requisite  for  the 
chief  of  a  theocracy.  Now  we  know  that  a  part  of  the 
OilLc  nee  was  long  subject  to  the  theocratic  govern- 
ment of  the  Druids.  This  name  of  Hu  was  not  no- 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  give  the  ap- 
pellation of  Hau  and  Hunt  to  one  of  the  deities  of 
Dnudism. — The  Irish  have  also  their  national  tradi- 
tions, bnt  so  confused  and  evidently  fabulous,  that  it 
would  be  improper  to  employ  them  on  the  present 
occasion.  They  contain,  however,  one  thing  which 
ought  not  to  be  omitted  here,  the  mention  of  a  people 
termed  Boig  (Fir-Boig),  who  came  from  the  borders 
of  the  Rhine  and  conquered  the  sooth  of  Ireland.  It 
is  not  difficult  to  recognise  in  these  strangers  a  colo- 
ny of  the  Belgie  Cymri,  though  nothing  probable  is 
stated  respecting  their  history  or  their  settlement. — 
Ammianus  MarceQiona  (15,  9),.  or  rather  Timsgenes, 
whom  he  appears  to  be  quoting,  gives  an  ancient  tra- 
dition of  the  Gallic  Druids  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
nations  of  Gaul.  This  tradition  stated,  that  a  part  of 
the  Gallic  population  waa  indigenous,  bnt  that  another 
part  bad  come  from  far  distant  islands  and  countries  be- 
yond the  Rhine.,  whence  they  had  been  driven  by  fre- 
quent wan  and  by  inundations  of  the  mi — We  find, 
then,  in  the  traditional  history  of  the  Gaols,  as  well  as 
in  the  testimony  of  foreign  writers,  and  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  languages  spoken  throughout  the  country, 
the  feet  well  established  of  the  division  of  the  Gallic 
family  into  two  distinct  branches  or  races. 

General  Conclusion*. 

I.  The  AqutUni  and  Ligures,  though  inhabitants  of 
Gaul,  were  not  of  Gallic  blood,  but  belonged  to  the 
Iberian  stock. 

S.  The  nations  of  Gallic  blood  were  divided  into 
two  branches,  the  Gall*  end  the  Cymri.  The  relation- 
ship of  these  two  branches  to  each  other  is  confirmed 
by  theii  idioms,  their  manners  and  customs,  and  their 
national  characters  in  general  It  becomes  still  more 
apparent,  however,  when  we  compare  with  them  the 
other  communities  that  dwelt  in  their  vicinity,,  name- 
ly, the  Iberians,  the  Italians,  and  the  Germans.  And 
yet  there  exist*  a  sufficient  diversity  in  their  respective 
manners,  idioms,  and  moral  characters,  to  authorize 
us  to  trace  a  line  of  demarcation  between  these  two, 
Branches,  which  is  warranted  also  m  well  by  their  na- 
tional traditions  as  by  the  testimony  of  history. 

3.  The  origin  of  the  Gallic  race  belongs  to  the 
East.  Their  language,  their  traditions,  their  history, 
in  fine,  point  to  Asia  as  the  cradle  of  their  nation. 
(Thierry,  Hirtoat  dee  Gauloit,  vol.  1,  IntrttL,  p.  xii.- 
lxviii.)  At  what  period,  however,  they  left  their  pa- 
rent-home and  commenced  their  migration  to  the  West, 
is  beyond  the  reach  of  positive  history.  On  this 
poiavt  we  are  left  in  a  great  measure  to  our  own  con- 
jectures, although  Linguistic,  or  the- science  of  com- 
parative philology,  furnishes  as  with  aid*  to  -the  prose- 
cution of  this  inquiry,  by  no  means  unimportant  in 
their  character.  One  thing,  at  least,  is  certain,  from 
an  attentive  examination  of  the  Celtic  language,  that 
toe  race  who  spoke  this  tongue  came  first  into  the 
West,  and  in  all  probability  waa  the  fust  too  that  asp- 
erated from  the  parent  stock.  This  circumstance, 
perhaps,  may  serve  to  explain  why  the  Celtic  idioms, 
aloag  with  the  greatest  richness  in  Indo-European 
radical*,  display  a  less  complete  system  of  grammati- 
cal forma  than  meat  other  branches  of  the  same  great 
family  of  languages  i  whether  it  be  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Celtic  separation  from  home,  these-  grammatical 
forms  had  not  yet  reached  their  fall  number  and  de- 


velopment, or,  what  is  more  probable,  that  a  longer  pe- 
riod of  separation,  than  in  the  case  of  other  races,  has 
exercised  a  more  injurious  effect.  Whichever  of  the 
two  be  the  correct  opinion,  it  ia  nevertheless  apparent, 
that  the  analogies  between  the  Celtic  and  Sanscrit 
carry  us  back  to  a  period  the  earliest  that  we  can 
reach  by.  the  aid  of  comparative  philology,  and  furnish 
us  hence  with  most  important  data  for  ascertaining,  to 
what  degree  of  development  the  mother-tongue  itself 
had  attained  before  the  separation  in  .question  took 
place.  Thus,  for-  example,  an  examination  of  the  Celtic 
idioms  appears  conclusively  to  show,  that,  at  the  time 
when  this  separation  took  place,  the  mother- tongue 
possessed  already  an  entire  system  of  euphonic  laws, 
which,  the  Sanscrit  has  preserved  the  best  of  any  Indo- 
European  tongue,  and  which  it  has,  in  fact,  preserved 
so  well,  that  certain  anomalies  of  the  Celtic  still  find 
their  explanation  in  the  euphonic  rules  of  the  sacred 
language  of  India.  (Pitlet,  ie  VAjjinUt  it*  Lmgutt 
CttUquet  nee  1$  Santeht,  p.  173.) 

General  Hietory  of  Gaul. 
The  history  of  Gaul  divides  itself  naturally  into  fouf 
perioda.  The  first  of  these  comprises  the  movements 
of  the  Gallic  tribes  while  yet  in  their  Nomadic  state. 
None  of  the  aces  of  the  West  ever  passed  through  a 
more  agitated  or  brilliant  career.  Their  course  em- 
braced Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,;  their  name  is  re- 
corded with  terror  in  the  annals  of  almost  every  na- 
tion. They  burned  Rome;  they  wrested  Macedonia 
from  the  veteran,  legions  of  Alexander ;  they  forced 
Thermopylae  and  pillaged  Delphi ;  they,  then  proceed- 
ed V>  pitch  their  tents  on  the.  plains  of  the  Troad,  in 
the  public  place*  of  Miletus,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Sangarius,  and  those  of  the  Nile ;  they  besieged  Car- 
thage, menaced  Memphis,  and  numbered  among  their 
tributaries  the,  most  powerful  monarch*,  of  the  East ; 
they  founded  in  upper  Italy  a  powerful  empire,  and  in 
the  bosom  of  Phrygia  they  reared  another  empire,  that 
of  Galatia,  which  for  a  long  time  exercised  its  sway 
over  the  whole  of.  Lower  Asia, — During,  the  second 
period,  that  of  their  sedentary  state,  we  aee  the  gradual 
development  of  social,  religious,  and  political  ,  institu- 
tions, conformable  to  their  peculiar  character  as  a 
people  ;  institutions  original  in  their,  nature ;  a  civili- 
ration  full  of  movement  and  of  life,  of  which  Trans- 
alpine Gaul  offers  the  purest. and  moat  complete 
model.  One  might  say,  in  following  the  animated 
scenes  of  this  picture,  that  the  theocracy  of  India,  the 
feudal  system  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  Athenian 
democracy,  had  met  on'  the  same  soil  for  the  pur- 
pose of  contending  with,  each  other  and  reigning  by 
turns,  .  Soon  this  civilisation  undergoes  a  change;- 
foreign  elements  are  introduced,  brought  in  by  com- 
merce, by  the  relations  of  neighbourhood,  by  reaction 
from  subjugated  nations,  Hence  arose  multiplied  and 
often  whimsical  combinations.  Ia  Italy  it  is  the  Ro- 
man influence  that  exerts  itself  on  the  manners  and 
instillations  of  the  Gauls;  in  the* sooth  of  Gaul  it  is 
that  of  the  Massiliots ;  while  in  Phrygia  we  have  a 
most  singular  compound  of  Gallic,  Grecian,  and  Phry- 
gian civUoation.— To  this  succeeds  the  third  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Gallic  race,  that  of  national  strag- 
gles and  subjugation.  By  a  singular  coincidence.  It 
ia  always  by  the  Roman  sword  that  the  power  of  the 
Gallic  tribes  is  destined  to  fall;  in  proportion  ss  the 
Roman  dominion  extends,  that  -of  the  Gauls-  recedes 
and  declines.  It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  the  victors 
and  the  vanquished,  in  the  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Al- 
lia,  followed  each  other  over  the  whole  earth  to  decide  - 
the  ancient  quarrel  of  toe  Capitol.  In  Italy,  the  Cis- 
alpine Gauls  were  reduced,  but  only  after  b*o  centu- 
ries of  obstinate  resistance.  When  the  rest  of  Asia 
bad  submitted  to  the  yoke,  the  G slats*  still  defend- 
ed sgainst  Rome  the  independence  of  the  East.  Gaul 
eventually  fell,  but  through  complete  exhaustion,  after 
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a  century  of  partial  conflict*  and  nine  yean  or  general 
war  under  Caesar.  In  fine,  the  names  of  Caractaeus 
and  Galgacua  shed  a  splendour  on  the  last  and  ineffect- 
ual efforts  of  British  freedom.  It  is  everywhere  an 
unequal  conflict  between  ardent  and  undisciplined  val- 
our on  the  one  hand,  and  cool  and  steady  perseverance 
on  the  other.— The  fourth  period  comprehends  the  or- 
ganization of  Gaul  into  a  Roman  province,  and  the 
gradual  assimilation  of  transalpine  manners  to  the  cus- 
toms and  institutions  of  Italy ;  a  work  commenced  by 
Augustus  and  completed  by  Claudius.  (Tkierry, 
Hutoire  del  Getuloit,  vol.  1,  Introd.,  p.  vi.,  teqq.) 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  Gaul  this  side  of  the  Alps,  with 
reference  to  Rome,  a  name  given  to  the  northern  part 
of  Italy,  as  occupied  by  the  Gallic  tribes  which  had 
poured  over  the  Alps  into  this  extensive  tract  of  coun- 
try. Ltvy  assigns  to  these  migrations  of  the  Gaula  aa 
early  a -date  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinina  Prisons,  that 
is,  about  600  B.C.  Having  securely  established  them- 
selves in  their  new  possessions,  they  proceeded  to 
make  farther  inroads  into  various  parts  of  Italy,  and 
thus  came  into  contact  with  the  force*  of  Rome. 
More  than  two  hundred  years  hsd  elspsed  from  the 
time  of  their  first  invasion,  when  they  totally  defeated 
the  Roman  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Allia,  and  became 
masters  of  Rome  itself.  The  defence  of  the  Capitol 
and  the  exploits  of  Camillua  (Lh.,6,  47,  teqq.),  or,  ot- 
her, if  Poly bi  us  be  correct  (2, 18),  the  gold  of  the  van- 
quished, and  the  dangers  which  threatened  the  Gauls  st 
home,  preserved  the  state.  From  that  time,  the  Gauls, 
though  they  continued,  by  frequent  incursions,  to  threat- 
en, and  even  ravage,  the  territory  of  Rome,  could  make 
no  impression  on  that  power.  Though  lesgued  with 
the  Samnites  and  Etruscans,  they  were  almost  always 
unsuccessful.  Defeated  at  Sentium  in  Umbria,  nest 
the  Lake  Vadimonis  in  Etruria,  and  m  a  still  more  de- 
cisive action  near  the  port  of  Telamo  in  the  same 
province  (Polyb.,  2,  19,  teqq.),  tbey  soon  found  them- 
selves forced  to  contend,  not  for  conquest,  hot  for 
existence.  The  same  ill  success,  however,  attended 
their  efforts  in  their  own  territory.  The  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms  wss  irresistible  ;  the  Gaul*  were  beaten 
back  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Po,  from  the  Po  to  the 
Alps,  and  soon  beheld  Roman  colonies  established  and 
flourishing  in  many  of  the  towns  which'  had  ao  lately 
been  theirs.  Notwithstanding  these  successive  disas- 
ters, their  spirit,  though  curbed,  was  still  unsubdued; 
end  when  the  enterprise  of  Hannibal  afforded  them  an 
opportunity  of  retrieving  their  losses  and  wreaking  their 
vengeance  on  the  foe,  tbey  eagerly  embraced  it.  It  is 
to  their  xealous  co-operation  that  Polybius  ascribes  in 
a  greet  degree  the  primary  success  of  that  expedition. 
By  toe  efficient  aid  which  they  afforded  Hannibal,  he 
was  enabled  to  commence  operations  immediately  af- 
ter be  had  aet  foot  in  Italy,  and  to  follow  up  his  ear- 
ly success  with  promptitude  and  vigour.  (Polybiut, 
3,  66.)  Aa  long  aa  that  great  commander  maintained 
his  ground  and  gave  employment  to  all  the'  force*  of 
the  enemy,  the  Gaols  remained  unmolested,  and  en- 
joyed their  former  freedom,  without  being  much  bur- 
dened by  a  war  which  was  waged  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  their  borders.  But  when  the  tide  of 
success  had  again  changed  in  favour  of  Rome,  and 
the  defeat  of  Hasdrubal,  together  with  other  disasters, 
had  paralyzed  the  efforts  of  Carthage,  they  once  more 
saw  their  frontiers  menaced ;  Gaul  still  offered  some 
resistance,  even  after  that  humbled  power  had  been 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace ;  but  it  was  weak  and  una- 
vailing; and  about  twelve  years  after  the  termination 
of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  was  brought  under  en- 
lire  subjection,  and  became  a  Roman  province.  ( Car- 
li,  Antichita  Italiche,  vol.  S,  p.  S.)  Under  this  de- 
nomination it  continued  to  receive  various  accessions 
of  territory^  as  the  Romans  extended  their  dominions 
towards  the  Alps,  till  it  comprised  the  whole  of  that 
portion  of  Italy  which  lie*  between  those  mountains 
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and  the  rivers  Magra  and  Rubicon.  It  wu  some- 
times known  by  the  name  of  Gallia  Togata  (Mtk,  S, 
4.— Plin.,  3,  14),  to  distinguish  it  from  Tranealpioe 
Gsul,  to  which  the  name  of  Gallia  Comata  wu  applied. 
(Ctc.,  Phil.,  8,  S.)  This  latter  name  refers  to  the 
Gallic  custom  of  wearing  the  hair  long.  The  epithet 
Togata  alludes  to  the  circumstance  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  having  been  conferred  on  the  natives  of 
the  country.  The  towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  obtained 
the  privileges  of  Latin  cities,  and,  consequently,  the 
right  of  wearing  the  Roman  toga,  by  a  law  of  Pom- 
peiua  Strabo  (A icon.  com.  in  Or.  tit  Piton.,  p.  490), 
about  66S  A.U.C. — According  to  Polybius,  Cisalpine 
Gaul  was  included  in  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  which 
had  the  Alps  and  Apennines  for  two  of  its  sides,  and 
the  Adriatic,  as  far  as  the  city  of  Sena  Gallia,  for  the 
base.  This  is,  however,  bat  a  rough  sketch,  which 
requires  a  more  accurate  delineation.  The  following 
limits  will  be  found  sufficiently  correct  to  answer  ev- 
ery purpose.  The  river  Orgus,  Orca,  will  define  the 
frontier  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  to  the  northwest,  as  far  as 
its  junction  with  the  Po,  which  river  will  then  sem 
as  a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Liguria,  till  it  receives 
the  Tidme  on  its  right  bank.  Along  this  small  stream 
we  may  trace  the  western  limit,  up  to  its  source  in 
the  Apenninea,  and  the  southern  along  that  chain  to 
the  river  Rubicon.  To  the  north,  s  line  drawn  nearly 
parallel  with  the  Alps  across  the  great  Italian  bin 
will  serve  to  separate  Gaul  from  Rhsrtia  and  other  Al- 
pine districts.  The  Athesis,  Adigt,  from  the  point 
Where  it  meets  that  line,  and  subsequently  the  Po, 
will  distinguish  it  on  the  east  and  south  from  Venetia, 
and  the  Adriatic  will  close  the  last  side  of  this  rrreguhi 
figure.  The  character  which  is  given  us  of  this  por- 
tion of  Italy  by  the  writers  of  snUquity  is  that  of  tbe 
most  fertile  and  productive  country  imaginable.  Po- 
lybius describes  it  ss  abounding  in  wme,  com,  and 
every  kind  of  grain.  Innumerable  herds  of  swine, 
both  for  public  and  private  supply,  were  bred  in  iu 
forests ;  and  such  was  the  abundance  of  provision 
of  every  kind,  that  travellers  when  at  an  inn  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  agree  on  the  price  of  any  articli 
which  they  required,  but  paid  so  much  for  the  who" 
amount  of  what  was  furnished  them ;  and  this  charge, 
at  the  highest,  did  not  exceed  half  a  Romano*,  (ft- 
Vyb.,  i,  16.)  Aa  a  proof  of  the  richness  of  this  coun- 
try, Strabo  remarks,  that  it  surpassed  all  the  rest « 
Italy  in  the  number  of  large  and  opulent  towns  wtm" 
it  contained.  The  wool  grown  here  was  of  the  Mat 
and  softest  quality;  and  so  abundant  was  the  sopph 
of  wine,  that  the  wooden  vessels  in  which  it  wss  com 
monly  stowed  were  of  the  size  of  houses.  (Strata, 
218.)  Lastly,  Cicero  style*  it  the  flower  of  Italy,  ™ 
support  of  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people,  the  or- 
nament of  its  dignity.  (P*tf.,  3,  6.— Cramer*  it- 
dent  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  40.  teqq.) 

GalliIitu*,  Posjlius  Licnture,  son  of  the  Emperoi 
Valerian,  was  made  Caesar,  and  colleague  to  his  father, 
A  D.  258.  He  defeated,  in  a  great  battle  near  Medtola- 
nam  ( Milan),  the  Aletruvnni  and  other  northern  tribes, 
which  bad  made  an  irruption  into  Upper  Italy,  ™ 
gave  evidence  on  that  occasion  of  his  personal  bravery 
and  abilities.  He  was  also  well-informed  in  literature, 
and  waa  both  an  orator  and  a  poet.  When  Valerian  was 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.D.  260,  Gaflicwj 
took  the  reins  of  government,  and  waa  acknowledged 
as  Augustus.  He  appeara  to  have  given  himself  op  w 
debauchery  and  the  company  of  profligate  persons,  neg- 
lecting the  interests  of  the  empire,  end  taking  no  pan» 
to  effect  the  release  of  his  father  from  his  hard  captiv- 
ity, in  which  he  died.  The  barbarians  sttacked  tie 
empire*  on  every  side,  revolts  broke  ont  in  various  prov- 
inces, where  several  commanders  assumed  the  title  oi 
emperor,  while  Gsllienus  was  loitering  at  Rome  wita 
his  favouritea.  Vet  now  and  then  he  seemed  to  aw* 
ken  from  hi*  torpor,  at  the  news  of  the  advance  m  tns 
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orders ;  and,  patting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  le- 
gions, he  defeated  Ingenue,  who  had  usurped  the  im- 
■eris]  title  in  IUyricum.  But  he  disgraced  his  victory 
sy  horrible  cruelties.  Meantime  Probus,  Aurelianus, 
md  other  able  commanders,  were  strenuously  sup- 
porting the  honour  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  East, 
where  Odenatus,  prince  of  Palmyra,  acted  as  a  useful 
illy  to  the  Ramans  against  the  Persians.  Usurpers 
■rose  in  Egypt,  in  the  Gauls,  in  Thrace,  in  almost 
every  province  of  the  empire,  from  which  circumstance 
this  period  has  been  styled  the  reign  of  the  thirty  ty- 
rants. At  last  Aureolas,  a  man.of  obscure  birth,  some 
sty  a  Darian  shepherd  originally,  but  a  brave  soldier, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  troops  in  IUyricum,  en- 
tered Italy,  took  possession  of  Mediolsmrm,  and  even 
marched  against  Rome  while  Gallienus  was  absent. 
Gallienua  returned  quickly,  repulsed  Aureolus,  and  de- 
feated him.  in  a  great  battle,  near  the  Addoa,  after 
which  the  usurper  shut  himself  up  in  Mediolanom. 
Here  he  was  besieged  by  Gallienua ;  but,  during  the 
siege,  the  emperor  waa  murdered  by  some  cot 
tors.  (Ami.  Fact.,  e.  33.—  EtUrop-,  9,  8.— 
ra»,  IS,  84,  teqq.) 

GaixtsiaaU  Sylva,  a  wood  in  Campania,  near  In- 
ternum, that  furnished  timber  for  the  fleet  with  which 
Sextos  Pompeiua  infested  the  coasts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. (Stress,  243.)  Juvenal  mentions  the  spot 
as  a  noted  haunt  ef  robbers  and  assassins.  {Sat.,  8, 
305.)  Cicero  leads  us  to  suppose  that  this  wood  lay 
on  the  road  from  Shroessa  to  Naples.  {Ad  Fam.,  9; 
83.)  It  is  now  called  Pxneta  at  Cartel  Voitume. 
(PratiUi  deOa.  Via  Aim*,  p.  188.) 

Gauoeaacia  or  GautU,  an  extensive  country  of 
Asia  Minor,  occupied  by  a  horde  of  Gauls.  This  re- 
gion being  merely,  a  dismembered  portion  of  sncient 
Phrygia,  it  will  only  be  necessary  here,  in  inquiring 
into  its  former  history,  to  account  for  its  being  occu- 
pied by  the  Gauls  or  GaUo-Grsci,  from  whom  its  new 
,  appellations  were  derived.  We  collect  from  Porybius 
and  Livy  (the  latter  of  whom,  however,  only  copies 
from  the  former),  that  this  Asiatic  colony  was,  hi  fact, 
but  a  detachment  of  those  vast  hordes  which  bad  wan- 
dered from  Gaul  under  the  conduct  of  Brennua,  and 
with  which  that  leader  had  invaded  Greece.  On  their, 
arrival  in  Dardanie,  a  dispute  arose  between  some  of 
the  chiefs  and  the  principal  commander,  when  the  dis- 
contented troops,  to  the  number  of  20,000,  determined 
to  abandon  die  main  body,  and  seek  their  fortunes  else- 
where, under  the  direction  of  Leonoriusand  Lutarraa. 
They  traversed  the  plains  of  Thrace,  and,  encamping 
near  Byzantium,  were  for  a  time  the  bane  and  terror 
of  the  citizens,  by  the  devastations  they  committed, 
and  the  galling  tribute  they  imposed.  At  length,  how- 
ever, tempted  by  the  beautiful  aspeet  of  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  the  reputed  wealth  and  fertility  of  that  coun- 
try, they  were  easily  induced  to  listen  to  the  offers  of 
Nieoaaedes,  king  of  Bitbynia,  for  entering  into  his  ser- 
vice. They  accordingly  crossed  toe  Bosporus,  and 
having  joined  the  troops  of  Nicomedes,  were  of  great 
assistance  to  him  in  his  ware  with  Zibcetes.  They 
now  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  Asia  Minor ;  and,  though 
not  more  than  30,000  men,  and  of  these  not  more  than 
one  half  furnished  with  arms,  they  spread  alarm  and 
consternation  throughout  the  peninsula,  and  compelled 
whole  provinces  and  even  empires  to  psy  them  tribute. 
They  even  proceeded  to  divide  the  whole  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor among  their  three  tribes,  allotting  to  each  a  por- 
tion on  which  it  was  to  levy  impositions.  The  Hel- 
jespont  was  assigned  to  the  Trocroi,  -lEalis  and  Ionia 
to  the  TolUtoboii,  and  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  to 
the  Tectoaeges.  The  settled  abode,  however,  of  the 
three  tribes  wss  in  the  country  between  the  Sangarius 
and  Halve,  which  they  had  seized,  without  resistance 
or  difficulty,  from  the  unwsrlike  Phrygians.  As  their 
numbers  increased,  they  became  more  formidable,  and 
also  more  imperious  in  their  exactions ;  so  that  at 


length  BTen  the  kings  of  Syria  thought  it  prudent  to 
comply  with  their  demands.  Attalus,  king  of  Perga- 
mat,  waa  the  only  sovereign  who  had  the  resolution 
to  refuse  at  length  to  submit  to  this  ignominious  ex- 
tortion. He  met  the  barbarians  in  the  field,  and,  sec- 
onded by  the  bravery  of  his  troops,  obtained  a  victory 
over  these  Gsllo-Greci,  aa  they  were  now  called,  from 
their  intermixture  with  the  Greeks  of  Phrygia  and 
Bitbynia.  (In.,  38,  18.)  Pruaiaa,  king  of  Bithynia, 
not  long  after,  cut  to  pieces  another  body  of  Ganla, 
and  freed  the  Hellespont  from  their  depredations. 
(Poiyb.,  6,  111.)  These,  however,  were  only  partial 
advantages,  and  the  Gauls  remained  the  terror  and  ty- 
rants of  Asia  Minor,  so  says,  at  least,  the  Roman  his- 
torian, till  the  war  with  Antiochua  brought  the  Roman 
armies  into  Asia.  The  victory  ef  Magnesia  having 
driven  that  monarch  across  the  range  of  Taurus,  there 
remained  the  Gallo-Grcci  only  between  the  Romans 
and  the  entire  possession  of  the  peninsula.  There 
wanted  but  a  alight  pretext  to  justify  an  invasion  of 
these  barbarous  hordes  in  their  own  fastnesses.  It 
was  asserted  that  they  bad  aided  Antiochus  in  the  cam- 
paign which  bad  just  terminated ;  and  on  this  pretence 
war  waa  declared  against  them,  and  the  consul  Manli- 
us  waa  ordered  to  march  into  their  country,  and  re- 
duce them  by  force  of  arms.  That  general,  being 
joined  by  Attalus,  brother  of  Eumenes,  king  of  Perga- 
mua,  with  a  select  body  of  troops,  defeated  the  Tofis- 
toboii  and  Troemi  with  prodigious  slaughter,  and  by  a 
victory  over  the  Tectosages,  no  less  decisive  than  the 
former,  terminated  the  war ;  the  small  remnant  of  the 
Gauls  being  content  to  sue  for  peace  on  any  condi- 
tions. The  Roman  senate,  satisfied  with  having  bro- 
ken the  power  of  the  Gallo-Gnaci,  allowed  them  to  re- 
tain possession  of  their  country,  on  condition  of  giving 
no  offence  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamna,  who  might 
be  considered  aa  their  lieutenant  in  Asia,  and  forsaking 
their  former  wandering  and  marauding  habits.  Previ- 
ously, aa  Strata  informs  us,  the  whole  ef  Galatia  bad 
been  divided  into  four  parts,  each  governed  by  a  sep- 
arate chief  named  tetrarefa.  Each  tetrarch  had  under 
him  a  judge  and  military  commander,  who  appointed 
two  lieutenants.  These  collectively  had  the  power  of 
assembling  the  general  council,  which  met  in  a  apot 
called  Drynemetum,  and  consisted  of  300  members. 
This  assembly  decided  only  criminal  esses :  all  other 
business  waa  transacted  by  the  tetrarchs  and  judges. 
Subsequently  the  number  of  tetrarchs  was  reduced  to 
three,  end  finally  to  one.  The  latter  change  waa 
made  by  the  Romans  in  favour  of  Deiotarus,  who  had 
rendered  their  anna  essential  service  in  the  Mithra- 
datic  war  {Appian,  Bell.  Mitkr.,  114),  and  who  la  so 
often  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  terms  of  the  greatest 
esteem  and  friendship,  {Vii.  Deiotarus.)  On  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  an  advanced  age,  part  of 
his  principality  was  annexed  to  Paphlagonia  and  Pan- 
tos under  Polemo ;  and  part  to  the  dominions  of 
Amyntae,  chief  of  Lycaonia.  On  the  demise  of  the 
latter,  the  whole  of  Galatia  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Romans,  and  formed  one  province  of  their  vast  em- 
pire. C*ra».,  666.— P/m.,  6,  as.)— Though  inter- 
mixed with  Greeks,  the  Galatssans retained  throughout 
their  original  tongue,  since  we  are  assured  by  St.  Je- 
rome that  in  hie  day  they  spoke  tbe-ssme  language  aa 
the  Treviri  in  Gaul.  (ProUgon.  s»  Ejntt.  ad  Gala' 
tat.)  Neither  did  they  entirely  lose  their  original  sim- 
plicity of  manners ;  for  Cicero,  in  his  defence  ef  Deio- 
tarus (c.  0),  praises  him  as  an  extensive  cultivator  and 
breeder  of  cattle.  Less  effeminate  also  and  debased 
by  superstition  thsn  the  natives  of  Phrygia,  they  were 
mote  ready  to  embrace  the  tidings  of  salvation  brought 
to  them  by  the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  The 
ecclesiastical  notices  assign  sixteen  bishoprics- to  Ga- 
latia, nnder  two  divisions;  one  called  Galatia  Con 
ndarit,  the.  other  Salmlaru.  (Hieroe.,  p.  696.)— No 
ancient  geographer  has  laid  down  with  accuracy  the 
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limit*  of  Gallo-GnBcia.  It  to  known  generally,  that  to 
the  west  it  bordered  upon  Pbrvgit  Epictetus,  and  a 
portion  of  Bithynia,  north  of  toe  Sangariu* :  on  to*, 
north  it  ringed  along  the  Bithynian  and  Paphlagonian 
chaine,  till  it  met  the  Halya,  which  separated  it  from 
Cappedocia  toward*  the  ea«t :  on  the  south  it  waa  cpn- 
tiguoua  to  Lycaonia  and  part  of  Pieidje,  till  it  met 
again  the  PbtygUn  frontier,  somewhere  between  the 
aoorcea  of  the  Sangariu*  and  Alander  on  the  north. 
(Cromer' t  Ana.  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  79,  aejjO 

GiLLua,  I.  Caiua  or  Cneu*  Sulpitiua,  wat.  consul 
B.C.  166.  Hi*  name  i*  honourably  connected  with 
the  history  of  ancient  science,  since  ha  may.be  xegardr 
ed  as  the  first  individual  among  the  Roman*  that  tura- 
ed  his  attention  to.  astronomical  studies.  Livy  states, 
that,  when  a  tribune  in  the  .  army  of  Paulua  jEmilius 
in  Macedon,  he  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  first 
to  the  conaul,  and  then,  with  his  leave,  to  the  Roman 
army.  The  eclipse  took  pl*ceon  the  evening  before 
the  great  battle  of  Pydna,  and  the  Roman*,  being  pre- 
pared for  it,  were  under  no  alarm,  while  their  oppo- 
nents were  terrified,  and  deemed  it  an.  omen  of  the  fall 
of  their  king  Perse*.  (Id*.,  44, 37. — Compare  Cic, 
de  Struct.,  16.)  The  date  of  this  eclipse  was  168 
B.C.  Now  aa  the  table*  of  Hipparchu*  only  began, 
with  163  B.C.,  Gal los  must  have  availed  himself  of 
some  (probably  Oriental)  mode  earlier  then  that  of 
Hipparchue,  bu(  which  has  not  come  down  to  us*  A 
passage  iu.Pliny  (2,  19)  would  seem  to  have  reference 
to  a  work  composed  by  G alius,  which  may  have  been,  a 
treatise  on  eclipse*,  and  such,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of 
Hardouin  (Ad  Plin.,1.  «.).  Cicero  praise*  the  as- 
tronomical knowledge  of  Gallus  (de  Struct.,  16),  and 
Livy,  Valerius  Maxitmis,  and  Fronting*  have  not  for- 
gotten bi*  name.  He  is  said  to  have  repudiated  hi* 
wife  because  she  appeared  on  one  occasion  in  public 
without  a  veil.  ( Vol.  Max.,  6, 3, 10.)— II.  Cornelius, , 
a  distinguished  Roman,  ranked  among  toe  chief  of  the 
Latin  elegiac  writers,  and  compared  by  QnintUian  with 
Tibullua, Properttus,  and  Ovid.  He  was  bom  of  poor 
and  ignoble  pareuts,  A.U-C.  685. ,  Forum  Julii  is  **id 
to  have  been  the  place  of  bi*  birth  (Chron.  Emeb  ), 
but.  there  were  two  towns  qf  that  name  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Roman,  empire.  The  one,  since  call- 
ed Friuli,  lay  within  the  district  of  that  name ;  the  other 
(now  Frtjut,,  in  Provence)  was  situate  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  the  Roman-  province  of  Gallia  Narbonen- 
sis.  Some  writer*  have  fixed  en,  the  former  aa  the 
birthplace  of  Galiua  (Hut.  Lit.  AquUeieneit,  lib.  1,8. 
—laruH,  Notix.  dtW  Vttt  ed  Optra  de  Let  de  Friuii, 
vol.  1,  p.  2.— Tiraboech,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  lib.  8, 1),  but  a 
greater  number  have  maintained  that  be.wes  a  native  of 
Frejus,  (HuL  Liu.  de  la  France,  par  let  Benedictine. 
— Fvhrmatm,  Handbtuk,  dee.,  p.  286\— i/snles,  In* 
trod,  in  Not.  Lit.  Rom-.  voL  1,  p.  Zia.~-MuUer,  Eilf 
leitung,  vol.  2,  p.  283.)  The  Eusebian  chronicle  is 
the  authority  which  place*  his  birth' at  Forum  Julii; 
but,  owing  to  a  corruption  in  some  of  the  manuscripts 
of  that  chronicle,  Forum  Livii  being  substituted  in  its 
room,  a  few  writers  have  supposed  that  he  was  born 
at  that  town,  now  Forli,  in  the  Romegna.  (Fiaviut 
Blondve,  Ital.  lUuetrala. — Morgagni,  Qpvec.  MieceU.) 
From  the  obscurity  of  hie  birth  and. of  his  original,  euv 
nation,  little  is  known  concerning  the  early  years  of 
Gallus.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  history  as  accompany- 
ing Octavius  when  he  marched  to  Rome,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Modena,  to  demand  the  consulship.  He  had 
soon  so  far  ingratiated  himself  with  this  leader,  that  we 
find  him  among  the  number  of  his  adviser*  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  and  counselling  him,  along  with 
Maecenas,  to  write  in  gentle  terms  to  the  senate,  with 
"assurances  that  he  would  offer  no  violence  to  the  city, 
but  would  regulate  all  things  with  clemency  and  mod- 
eration. On  the  partition  of  the  lands  which  followed 
the  defeat  of  Brutus,  Gallus  was  appointed  to  collect, 
from  the  cantons  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  a  tribute 


which  had  been  imposed  on  the  inhabitants  is  piece  ol 
depriving  them  of  their  lands.   When  the  young  tri- 
umvir became  the  undisputed  master  of  the  western 
half  of  the  Roman  empire,,  be  raised  Gallus  to  the  high- 
eat  honours  of  the  stale ;  and  when  he  meditated  the 
appropriation  of  the  eastern  half  likewise,  be  invested 
Juqi  with  an  important  military  commsad.  After  the 
battle  of  Actiuot,  he  was  opposed  to.  Antony  in  pawn 
on  the  invasion  of  Egypt  ;  and  while  Augustus  took 
possession  of  Pelnaium,  ita  eastern  key,  Gallus  wis 
employed  to  make  himself  master  of  Parstoowis, 
which  was  considered  its  western  barrier.  GaJloj 
proved  eminently  successful  in  this  enterprise.  Us 
thwarted  alt  the  attempt*  of  Antony  to  shake  the  fidel- 
ity .  of  the  soldiers,  many  of  whom  had  at  one  time 
served  under  that  leader ;  and  by  a  ikibsl  stratagem 
be  surprised  and  destroyed  a  number  of  vessels  which 
belonged  to  his  adversary.  When  Augustus,  hating 
at  length  encamped  near  Alexandres,  received  intelli- 
gence that  Antony  had  hud  violent  bands  on  himself, 
he  despatched  Pioculeies  to  the  city,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  save  the  treasure*  and  get  Cleopatra  alive  into 
hi*  power.    But  she  refused  to  confer  with  this  emis- 
sary otherwise  than  from  within  the  monument  the 
had  constructed,  Proculetus  standing  without  the  gals, 
which  was  strongly  barred.    Having  heard  her  propo- 
sals and  observed  the  situation  of  the  place,  Procuus- 
us  returned  and.  made  his  report  to  Augustus  Itwsi 
then,  that  GsHus  undertook  to  perform  a  part  still  man 
perfidious  end  despicable.    He  advanced  to  the  gala 
of  the  monument,  and  contrived  to  lengthen  out  s  con- 
ference with  the  queen,  till  Proculeius,  in  the  men 
while,  having  fixed  his  scaling-ladders  to  tbs  wslli,  en- 
tered the  tower  by.  one  of  the  windows,  and  then  de. 
ec  ended  to  the  gate  where  Cleopatra  was  disconrttnf 
with  his  coadjutor..  She  imanediately  turned  rased 
from  Gallus,  and,  seeing  that  she  waa  thus  surprned, 
attempted  to  stab  herself,  bnt  Proculeius  wrested  the 
dagger  from  her  bands.— -Egypt  hsviag  been  reduced 
to  .complete  submission,  it*  conqueror  directed  his 
whole  attention  towards  the  administration  of  its  in- 
ternal attain.    Its  importance  aa  the  granary  fma 
which  Italy  derived  the  chief  supplies  of  com,  us 
wealth,  it*  population,  and  the  levity  of  ita  inhsbittnn, 
all  contributed  to  tender  this  recent  acquisition  a  iab- 
ject  of  much  ear*  and  solicitude  to  Augustus.  H« 
considered  it  inexpedient  to  allow  any  native  sssemblj 
or  council  to  meet.    He  even  thought  it  dengetow  » 
permit  any  authority  to  be  exercised  over  this  retln 
by  the  Roman  senate  ;  and  he  accordingly  took  in» 
hia  own  hand  a  the  whole  administration,  which,  on  w 
return  to  Rome,  be  determined  to  devolve  on  s  vice- 
roy, supported  by  a  great  military'  force  stationed  a 
different  parte  of  the  kingdom.   Galiua  was  the  p» 
son  whom  he  first  invested  with  this  prefecture ;  u* 
his  long-tried  fidelity,  hi*  attachment  to  his  ins", 
and.  hi*  talent  for  conciliation,  gave  every  prospect  of 
a  government  which  would  be  exercised  with  sdnn- 
tage  to  the  prince  who  trusted  him,  snd  tbs  people 
who  were  confided  to  his  care ;  and  so  long  as  beset 
ed  under  the  direction  of  Augustus,  be  msnifested  m 
defect  either  in  cspacity  or  aeal.    He  opened  new 
conduits  from  the  Nile,  and  caused  the  old  channel* 
to  be  cleared ;  he  restored  the  vigour  of  the  lsws,  prs- 
tec  ted  commerce,  and  encouraged  arts ;  and  be  found- 
ed another  Alexandrean  library,  the  former  magnificent 
collection  of  books  having  been  in  part  destroyed  by 
fire  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar.    By  these  roe"* 
Egypt  for  a  while  enjoyed,  under  the  government  ol 
Gallus,  a  prosperity  and  hsppiness  to  which  she  baa 
long  heena  stranger  during  the  sway  of  the  Ptolemies- 
But  the  termination  of  the  rule  of  this  first  prefect  ol 
Egypt  did  tiot  correspond  with  ita  suspicious  com- 
mencement.   Elated  with  power,  he  soon  forgot  tns 
respect  that  was  due  to  bie  benefactor.   He  ssenbed 
everything  to  his  own  merit,  erecting  statues  to  himeefl 
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throughout  all  Egypt,  and  engraving  a  record  of  his 
exploit*  on  the  pyramids.    In  unguarded  hours,  and 
when  under  the  influence  of  the  doable  intoxication  of 
prosperity  and  wine,  he  applied  to  his  master  the  most 
opprobrious  and  insulting  expressions.    (Dio  Cat:, 
63,  33.)    Indiscretion  and  vanity  were  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  acta  of  misgovern  ment  and  rapine.  He 
plundered  the  ancient  city  of  Thebes,  and  stripped  it 
of  its  principal  ornaments  (Amnuanut  Mar  cell.,  16,  4), 
and  he  ia  even  said,  though  on  no  very  certain  au- 
thority, to  have  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  offences 
by  conspiring  against  the  life  of  the  emperor.    In  con- 
sequence of  his  misconduct,  and  of  those  unguard- 
ed expressions,  which  were  probably  conveyed  to  his 
master,  with  exaggeration,  by  some  false  friend  or 
enemy,  he  was  recalled  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  gov- 
ernment ;  and  immediately  after  his  return  to  Rome, 
one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  called  Largus,  stood 
forth  as  his  accuser.    Augustus,  in  the  mean  while, 
forbade  him  his  presence ;  and  the  charges,  which  now 
multiplied  from  every  quarter,  were  brought  before  the 
senate.    Though  GaUus  had  many  friends  among  the 
poets,  he  had  few  among  the  senators.    No  one  could 
refuse  verses  to  Gsllus,  but  a  fair  hearing  was  proba- 
bly denied  him.    He  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  exile, 
and  bis  whole  property  was  confiscated.    (Dio  Cats., 
53,  23.)  Unable  to  endure  the  humiliation,  which 
presented  such  a  contrast  to  his  former  brilliant  for- 
tune, he  terminated  his  existence  by  a  voluntary  death. 
This  sad  conclusion  to  his  once  prosperous  career  took 
place  A.U.C.  737,  when  he  was  in  the  forty-third  year 
of  his  age.   Augustus  is  ssid  to  hsve  mourned  the 
death  which  his  severity  bad  thus  occasioned;  and 
Suetonius,  in  the  life  of  that  emperor  (c.  66),  has  de- 
scribed the  feelings  which  he  expressed  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  his  melancholy  fate.    But  his  sorrow 
probably  waa  not  sincere ;  and,  if  we  may  believe 
Donatua,  ha  ungenerously  carried  his  resentment  so  far 
beyond  the  tomb,  as  to  command  Virgil  to  expunge 
an  eulogy  on  Gallus,  which  he  bad  introduced  near 
the  conclusion  of  the  Georgics,  and  to  substitute  in  its 
place  the  story  of  Arisuaus  and  the  bees,  which,  how- 
ever beautiful  in  itself,  does  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  poet's  delineation  of  an  eminent  friend,  by 
whom  he  waa  warmly  patronised,  and  whom,  in  re- 
turn, he  warmly  loved. — The  guilt  or  the  misfortunes 
of  Gallus  as  a  statesman  have  been  long  since  forgot- 
ten, and  he  is  now  remembered  only  as  a  distinguished 
patron  of  learning,  and  as  an  elegant  poet.  Gallus 
waa  the  friend  of  Follio  and  M scenes,  and  rivalled 
them,  through  life,  as  an  eminent  promoter  of  the  in- 
terests of  literature.    He  protected  Partheniue  Nice- 
nna,  a  Greek  author,  who  bad  been  brought  to  Rome 
during  the  Mithradalic  war,  and  who  inscribed  to  him 
hi*  collection  of  amorous  mythological  stories,  entitled 
Uepi  ipurucuv  naftrjftuTuv,  declaring,  in  his  dedica- 
tion, that  he  addressed  the  work  to  Gallus,  as  likely  to 
furnish  incidents  which  might  be  employed  by  him  in 
the  poems  he  was  then  writing.    But  Gallus  is  best 
known  to  posterity  as  the  patron  of  Virgil,  whom  he 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  Maecenas,  and  as  also  in- 
strumental in  obtaining  for  him  restitution  of  his  farm, 
after  the  partition  of  the  lands  among  the  soldiery. 
(Probut,  Kit-  Virg.)   In  gratitude  for  these  and  other 
favours  conferred  on  him,  the  Mantuan  bard  has  in- 
troduced an  elegant  compliment  to  Gallus  in  the  sixth 
eclogue  ;  and  has  devoted  the  tenth  to  the  celebration 
of  his  passion  for  Lydoris.    The  real  name  of  this  fe- 
male is  said  to  have  been  Cytheris.    (Senmu,  ad 
Virg.,  Eclog.,  10.)    She  was  an  actress  of  Mimes, 
who  to  exquisite  beauty  joined  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  her  profession.    Besides  having  engaged  the 
affections  of  Gallus,  she  had  captivated  Antony,  and 
is  said  in  her  earlier  years  to  have  touched  the  heart 
of  Brutus.  The  passion  of  Gallus  may  be  supposed 
to  have  been  at  its  height  when  Virgil  wrote  bis  tenth 
Zsx 


eclogue,  A.U.C.  716,  at  which  period  Gallus  wss 
about  thirty  years  of  age.  At  this  time  Cytheris  had 
forsaken  him  for  a  rival,  who  waa  then  engaged  in  a 
military  expedition  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and 
she  had  even  accompanied  her  new  lover  to  that  in- 
hospitable region. — The  elegies  of  Gallus  consisted 
of  four  books,  but  they  have  now  all  perished ;  they 
were  held,  however,  in  high  estimation  so  long  ss  they 
survived.  Ovid  speaks  of  Tibullus  as  the  successor 
of  Gallus,  and  as  bis  companion  in  the  Elysian  fields 
(Am.,  3,  9)  ;  and  he  oftener  than  once  alludes  to  the 
extensive  celebrity  which  hir  verses  had  procured  for 
him  aa  well  as  to  his  mistress.  (Am.,  1,  15.)  Quia- 
tilian  ranks  him  as  an  elegiac  poet  with  Tibullus  and 
Propertius,  though  he  thinks  his  style  was  somewhat 
harsher  than  that  of  either.  Besides  the  four  books 
of  elegies,  Gsllus  translated  or  imitated  from  the  Greek 
of  Euphorion  a  poem  on  the  Grynean  grove,  written 
in  the  manner  of  Heaiod.  He  likewise  translated  from 
the  same  Euphorion  a  number  of  ancient  mythological 
fables,  such  as  the  stories  of  Scylla  and  Philomela. 
Gallus  also  wrote  a  number  of  epigrams. — The  four 
elegies,  which  were  first  published  in  the  year  1500 
by  Pomponius  Gauricus,  as  the  work  of  Cornelius 
Gallus,  sre  generally  supposed  to  have  been  written 
by  Maximianus  Gallus,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  An- 
astasius.  .  They  are  chiefly  filled  with  complaints  of 
the  miseries  and  deprivations '  of  extreme  old  age,  a 
theme  not  likely  to  be  chosen  by  Gallus,  who  died  at 
the  age  of  forty-two.  Aldus  Msnutius,  the  son  of 
Psullua,  published  another  elegy,  under  the  name  of 
Asinius  Gallus,  the  eon  of  Pollio,  whom  he  appears 
to  have  confounded  with  Cornelius  Gallus.  Though 
superior  to  the  others  in  point  of  poetical  style,  it  baa 
no  better  claims  to  authenticity.  (Dunlop,  Hitt.  Rom. 
Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  489,  teqq.)  The  beat  edition  of  the 
pieces  and  fragments  attributed  to  Gallus  is  that  of 
Wemsdorff  in  the  Potto.  Lotini  Minora. —III.  jEHus, 
the  first  and  the  only  Roman  that  ever  penetrated  with 
an  army  into  the  interior  of  Arabia.  He  waa  of 
equestrian  rank,  and  was  appointed  by  Augustus  im- 
perial procurator  in  Egypt.  The  Arabians  of  that  day 
had  accumulated  great  riches  by  the  trade  with  India. 
This  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  Romans,  and  ^Eliua 
Gallus  was  sent  to  subdue  them.  The  expedition, 
however,  signally  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  treach- 
ery of  Syllsus,  the  commander  of  the  Arabian  auxil- 
iaries who  formed  part  of  the  Roman  force.  This 
leader,  influenced  by  patriotic  motives,  guided  the  ar- 
my of  the  invaders  into  sandy  deserts,  from  which  tbey 
were  glad  to  retreat  with  considerable  loss.  The  fleet, 
in  like  manner,  which  accompanied  the  expedition, 
was  led  into  shoals  where  a  large  number  of  vessels 
were  lust.  Syllssus  paid  for  hia  patriotic  treachery 
with  his  life.  An  account  of  the  whole  affair  is  given 
by  Strabo,  who  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Gallus. 
(Strai  ,  779,  teqq.)  Pliny  and  Dio  Cassius  also  fur- 
nish us  with  information  on  this  subject  which  is  not 
contained  in  the  narrative  of  Strabo.  (Dio  Cast.,  63, 
89.)  Great  difficulty  arises,  however,  in  attempting 
to  adopt  the  accounts  which  we  thus  obtain  with  the 
state  of  geographical  knowledge  at  the  preaent  day. 
(Consult  Gottellin,  Reeherchet,  vol.  S,  p.  116. — De 
Sacy,  Mem.  de  VAead.  let  Inter.,  Arc.,  vol.  48,  p.  614. 
— Mannert,  Qeogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  116,  teqq.)  Valesius 
(Valoia),  Burmann,  and  Simaon  have  noticed  the  error 
of  Casaubon  (ad  Strab.,  I.  e.),  who  confounds  this  jEIi- 
us  Gains  with  Cornelius  Gallus  the  poet.— IV.  Fla- 
vius  Claudius  Constantinus,  brother  of  the  Emperor 
Julian,  and  nephew  to  Conatantine  the  Great.  In 
351  A.D.,  Constantius,  the  son  of  Conatantine,  granted 
him  the  dignity  of  Cteaar,  and  sent  him  to  Antioch. 
But  the  power  with  which  he  wss  invested  called  fortl 
nothing  but  vice,  and  Constantius  having  recalled  him, 
A.D.  364,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death  in  prison,  a 
the  age  of  twenty-nine. 
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UansaiTda,  a  people  near  the  months  of  the  Qan- 
jes.  Ptolemy  assigns  them  a  capital,  called  Gang* 
Regis,  on  the  western  aide  of  the  Ganges,  which 
D'Anville  places  in  latitude  84°  60',  and  makes  the 
site  to  coincide  with  that  of  Raji-mohol.  The  Gan- 
garidee  were  allies  of  the  Prasii,  who  lay  nearer  the 
Indus  towards  the  northwest.  The  united  forces  of 
these  two  nations  awaited  the  army  of  Alexander  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Hyphasis ;  but  report  made  them 
so  formidable  for  numbers  and  valour,  that  the  wearied 
and  alarmed  Macedonians  refused  to  cross  the  stream, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  snd  remonstrances  of  their 
king.  {Justin,  18,  8.— Curt.,  9,  3.— Virg.,  JEn,,  8, 
27.) 

Ganges,  a  famous  river  of  India,  which,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Hindustan,  is  called  Padda,  and  is  also 
named  Surra  Gonga,  or  the  Great  River,  and  Gong*, 
or  the  river,  by  way  of  eminence  ;  and  hence  the  Eu- 
ropean name  of  the  stream  is  derived.    The  Sanscrit 
name  of  the  Ganges  (Padda)  signifies  foot,  because 
the  Brahmins,  in  their  fabulous  legends,  make  the 
river  to  flow  from  the  foot  of  Beschan,  who  is  the 
same  with  Vischnou,  or  the  preserving  deity.  This 
great  stream,  together  with  the  Burrampooter,  whose 
twin-sister  it  has  not  unaptly  been  denominated,  has 
its  source  in  the  vast  mountains  of  Thibet.    It  seeks 
the  plains  of  Hindustan  by  the  west,  snd  pursues  the 
early  part  of  its  course  through  rugged  valleys  and  de- 
files.   After  wandering  about  eight  hundred  miles 
through  these  mountainous  regions,  it  issues  forth  a 
deity  to  the  superstitious  yet  gladdened  Hindu.  This 
river  was  unknown  to  Herodotus,  as  he  does  not  men- 
tion it,  though  it  became  famous  in  a  century  after- 
ward.   Its 'source  wss  for  a  long  period  involved  in 
obscurity.  A  survey,  however,  has  been  recently  made 
by  the  British-Indian  government,  and  it  ha*  been 
found  to  issue  in  a  small  stream,  under  the  name  of 
Bhagirathy,  from  under  a  mass  of  perpetual  snow,  ac- 
cumulated on  the  southern  side  of  the  Himmaleh 
Mountains,  between  31°  and  32°  north  latitude,  and 
78°  and  79°  east  longitude.    It  ia  computed  to  be 
1500  miles  in  length,  and  at  five  hundred  milea  from 
its  mouth  is,  during  the  rainy  season,  four  miles  broad 
anl  sixty  feet  deep.  Its  principal  tributaries  are  the 
Jumna,  the  Gogra,  and  the  Burrampooter.   The  whole 
number  of  streams  which  flow  into  it  are  eleven. 
About  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of 
the  Ganges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
Two  branches,  the  Coteimbazzar  and  the  Idling)*/, 
are  given  off  to  the  west.    These  unite  to  form  the 
Hoogley,  or  Bhagirathy,  on  which  the  port  of  Calcutta 
is  situated.    It  is  the  only  branch  commonly  navi- 
gated by  ships,  and  in  some  years  it  is  not  navigable 
for  two  or  three  months.    The  only  secondary  branch 
which  ia  at  all  navigable  for  boats,  is  the  Chandah 
River.   That  part  of  the  Delta  which  borders  on  the  sea 
•is  composed  of  a  labyrinth  of  creeks  and  rivers,  called 
the  Sunderbundi,  with  numerous  islands,  covered  with 
the  profuse  and  rank  vegetation  called  jungle,  afford- 
ing haunts  to  numerous  tigers.    These  branches  oc- 
cupy an  extent  of  two  hundred  miles  along  shore. 
The  Ganges  rises  fifteen  feet  by  the  end  of  June, 
owing  to  the  heavy  rains.    The  remainder  of  its  rise, 
which  is  in  all  thirty-two  feet,  is  occasioned  by  the 
rains  which  fall  in  Bengal.    By  the  end  of  July,  all 
the  lower  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  the  Ganges, 
as  well  as  the  Burrampooter,  are  overflowed  for  a 
width  of  one  hundred  miles,  nothing  appearing  but 
villages,  trees,  and  the  sites  of  some  places  that 
have  been  deserted.    The  line  of  the  Ganges  which 
lies  between  Gangotrec,  or  the  source  of  the  leading 
stream,  and  Soger  island,  below  Calcutta*  is  held 
particularly  sacred.    The  main  body,  which  goes  east 
to  join  the  Brahmapootra,  is  not  regarded  with  equal 
veneration.    Wherever  the  river  happens  to  run  from 
eoith  to  north,  contrary  to  its  usual  direction,  it  is 
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considered  peculiarly  holy.  The  places  most  super- 
strtiously  revered  are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called 
Prayage,  the  principal  of  which  is  that  of  the  Jumna 
with  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  In  the  British  courts 
of  justice,  the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  used  lor  swear- 
ing Hindus,  as  the  Koran  is  for  Mohammedans,  and 
the  Gospel  for  Christians.  (Malic- Brun,  Geogr.,  vol. 
3,  p.  18,  teqq.) 

Gangeticits  Sihos,  now  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  into 
which  the  Ganges  falls. 

G  ANTHEMS,  son  of  Tros  snd  of  Callirhoe  daughter 
of  the  Scamander.  He  was  remarkable  for  his  beau- 
ty, and  on  this  account,  according  to  the  legend,  ni 
carried  off  to  Olympus  by  an  eagle,  to  be  the  cup- 
bearer of  Jove,  who  g«ve  Tros,  as  a  compensation, 
some  horses  of  the  Olympian  breed.  (Horn  ,  II.,  i, 
366,  icq.— Id.  ib.,  20,  834,  tea  — Horn.,  Hymn.,  4, 
202.)  One  of  the  Cyclic  poets  (ap.  Schd.  adEimp., 
Oreet.,  1390)  said,  that  Jupiter  gave  Laomedon  a  gold- 
en vine  for  Ganymede.  The  son  of  Tros  succeeded 
Hebe  aa  cop-bearer  of  the  skies.  (Vid.  Hebe.)  The? 
who  wish  to  give  an  historical  aspect  to  this  legend, 
make  Ganymedea  to  have  been  carried  off  by  Tantalui. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  fable  of  "Ganymedes, 
according  to  Knight,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  some 
symbolical  composition,  representing  the  act  of  fructi- 
fying nature,  attended  by  Power  and  Wisdom :  ind 
this  composition  would  appear  to  have  been  at  tint 
misunderstood,  and  afterward  misrepresented  in  poeti- 
cal fiction.  For  the  lines  in  the  Iliad  alluding  to  it 
are,  as  Knight  maintains,  spurious  ;  and,  according  to 
Pindar,  the  most  orthodox,  perhaps,  of  all  the  poeis, 
Ganymede  was  not  the  son  of  Tros,  but  s  mighty 
genius  or  deity,  who  regulated  or  caused  the  ora- 
lowings  of  the  Nile  by  the  motion  of  his  feet.  (SM. 
in  Aral.  Phatum.,  v.  283.)  His  being,  therefore, 
the  cup-bearer  of  Jupiter,  means  no  more  than  that  he 
was  the  distributor  of  the  waters  between  heaven  and 
earth,  and,  consequently,  a  distinct  personification  of 
that  attribute  of  Jupiter,  which  is  otherwise  signified 
by  the  epithet  Pluvius.  Hence  be  is  only  sooth* 
modification  of  the  same  personification  as  Attn,  Ado- 
nis, snd  Bacchus  ;  who  are  all  occasionally  represented 
holding  the  patera  or  cup ;  which  is  also  given,  with 
the  cornucopia),  to  their  subordinate  emanations,  the 
local  genii ;  of  which  many  email  figures  m  bran  are 
extant.  (Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dec,  $  1*>< 
—Clot*.  Journ.,  vol.  St),  p.  43.) 

Gab am antes  (sing.  Garamat),  a  people  of  A  (net, 
south  of  Fazania,  derivingtheir  name  from  the  city  a! 
Gars  ma,  now  Garmee.  They  were  slightly  known  to 
the  Romans  under  Augustus,  in  whose  time  sooe 
claim  was  msde  to  a  triumph  over  them,  on  which  ac- 
count they  are  mentioned  by  Virgil.  (Virg.,  .£*<•*• 
198 ;  6, 796.— Lucan,  4, 834.— Ptin.,  5, 8.— Si.  M, 
1,  143;  11,  181.) 

Garasiantis,  a  nymph,  mother  of  Iarbas,  by  Jupi- 
ter.  (Virg.,  /En,,  4,  198.) 

Gaeganos,  a  mountain  of  Apulia,  terminating  in« 
bold  promontory  of  the  same  name  (Gargannm  Pro- 
montoriom),  now  Punta  at  Viati.  Strabo  (284)  tern 
to  have  considered  the  whole  of  that  extensive  neck  of 
land,  lying  between  the  bay  of  Rodi  and  that  of  Mt* 
fredmia,  as  the  Gargannm  Promontorinm,  for  he  de- 
scribes it  aa  running  out  to  sea  for  the  space  of  MO 
stadia,  or  87  miles.  Scylax  seems  to  refer  to  toil 
mountain  under  the  name  of  Arion.    (Peripbtt,  p. 

5.  )  Freqnent  allusion  is  msde  to  this  celebrated 
ridge  and  headland  by  the  Latin  poets,  especully  on 
account  of  its  fine  groves  of  oaks.  (Herat.,  0d.,  % 
9.— Id.,  Ep.,  3,  1,  200.— SU.  Ital.,  8,  630.-I«t*», 

6,  878.) 

Gaigaphia,  a  valley  near  Pistes,  with  a  foontim 
of  the  same  name,  where  Aetsson  wss  torn  to  piece* 
bv  his  dogs.  (Olid.  Met.,  8,  166.)  The  fountain  of 
Gnrgophia  was  situate  about  a  mile  and  a  half  distant 
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hem  Platan,  on  Mount  Citharron,  towards  the  Athe- 
nian frontier.    (GtU,  /(M.,  p.  1 18.) 

GmaisvB  (plor.  a,  mm),  one  of  the  aununits  of 
Ma,  toe  roots  of  which  formed  the  promontory  of  Lec- 
lum.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  bare  been  the  high- 
est peak  of  the  range,  bat  this  honour  must  be  assigned 
to  the  ancient  Cotyloa.  (Hothouse's  Travels,  Lett.  48.) 
On  Gargaxus  waa  a  town  named  Gargare.  (Strabo, 
681.)  Dr.  Hunt  gives  an  interesting  account  of  his 
ascent  of  Gargarus.  He  found  the  summit  covered 
with  snow,  and  mentions  the  following  particular  rela- 
tive to  it*  ancient  name.  "  I  hare  ventured  to  record 
a  circumstance  which  proves  on  how  fanciful  a  founda- 
tion etymological  reasonings  are  founded.  Our. guide, 
when  he  pointed  expressively  to  the  snow  on  the  top 
of  the  mountain,  repeated  the  words  Gar,  gar, '  Snow, 
■now,'  in  which  an  enthusiastic  topographer  of  the  Iliad 
would  easily  have  traced  the  ancient  name  of  Qarga- 
rus."  <  Walpoic'i  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  188.— Com- 
pare, in  relation  to  Gargarua,  Clarke' t  Travel;  Greece, 
Egvpt,  dee.,  voL  S,  p.  160.) 

GuMtim,  a  demus  or  borough  of  the  tribe  JEgaa 
in  Attica,  where  Euryetheus  is  said  to  have  been  bu- 
ried. (Steph.  By*.,-*.  «. — Strata,  377.)  It  waa  the 
birthplace  of  Epicurus.  (JDiog.  Laert.,  H), 1.)  Tbe 
modern  Krabato  is  supposed  to  occupy  its  site.  (S tit- 
art's  Ant.  of  Ath.,  3,  p.  16. — Span.,  voL  3,  p.  104. — 
GeWe  Mm.,  p.  76.) 

Gieiua,  now  tbe  Garonne,  a  river  of  Gaul,  which 
rises  in  the  valley  of  Arran,  to  tbe  south  of  Bsrtrand, 
among  the  Pyrenees,  and  falls  into  the  Oceanns  Gen- 
tabricus,  or  Bey  of  Biscay.  Tbe  general  course  of 
this  river,  which  extends  to  about  860  miles,  is  north- 
west. After  its  junction  with  the  Duranios  or  Dor- 
dogne,  below  Burdegala  or  Bourdeaux,  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Gironde.  According  to  Julius  Cswar's  divis- 
ion of  Gallia,  tbe  Garumna  was  the  boundary  of  Aqui- 
ania,  and  separated  that  district  from  Gallia  C critics. 
This  river  is  navigable  to  Tolosa  or  Toulouse,  and 
rommnnicates  with  tbe  Mediterranean  by  means  of  the 
:anil  of  Louis  XIV.,  about  180  miles  long,  made 
through  Languedoe.  (Mela,  3, 8. — Masmert,  Geogr., 
vol.  2,  p.  117.) 

GsoeanKLa,  a  village  of  Assyria,  in  the  district  of 
Aturia,  and  about  600  stadia  from  Arbela.  (Aman, 
6,1)  The  battle  between  Alexander  and  Darius  took 
place  near  this  spot ;  bat,  a  Arbela  was  a  considera- 
ble town,  the  Greeks  chose  to  distinguish  the  conflict 
by  tbe  name  of  tbe  latter.  Gangsmen  is  said  to  have 
signified,  in  Persian,  "  the  house  of  the  camel,''  and  to 
have  been  so  called  because  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspee,  having  escaped  upon  his  camel  across  the  des- 
erts of  Scythia,  when  retreating  from  the  latter  coun- 
try, placed  the  animal  here,  and  appointed  the  revenue 
of  certain  villages  for  its  maintenance.  {Plat.,  Vit. 
Ala.,  c.  31.) 

Gaolos,  I.  a  small  island  adjacent  to  Melite  or 
Malta,  now  called  Gozo.  (/%*.,  3, 8.)— II.  Another 
below  tbe  south  shore  of  Crete,  now  called  Goto  of 
Candta,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Goto  of  Malta. 

Gaubos,  a  ridge  of  mountains  bordering  on  Lake 
*. reruns,  and  now  called  Monte  Barbara.  It  wss  fa- 
mous for  its  wines.  (Imcon,  8, 665,  seqq — SU.  ItiU., 
S,  534. — Stat.  Sib-,  3,  5,  09.) 

Gaza,  one  of.  the  five  Philistine  satrapies  or  princi- 
palities, sitoate  towards  tbe  southern  extremity  of  Ca- 
naan, about  16  miles  south  of  Ascsion  (Join.  Am.,  p. 
ISO),  and  a  small  distance  from  the  Mediterranean. 
Its  port  was  called  Gazawrum  Port  as.  As  the  name 
of  the  city  of  Gaza  appears  in  tbe  first  book  of  Moses 
(10,  18%  Mem  most  of  coarse  be  mistaken,  who  says 
it  ia  of  Persian  origin,  and  states  that  Cambyses 
made  this  place  hia  chief  magazine  in  the  expedition 
against  Egypt.  (Mela,  1,  11.)  It  was,  however,  an 
important  and  strongly-fortified  place,  ss  being  situate 
so  near  the  borders  of  that  country. 


and  destroyed  it,  after  ft  had  made  a  powerful 
ance  for  the  space  of  two  months.  ( Arrian,  8,  87.—- 
Qtuntm  Curtius,  4,  6.)  Antiochus  the  Great  sacked 
it,  and  it  was  several  times  taken  from  the  Syrians  by 
the  Maccabees.  (Polyb.,  excerpt.  Vales. — Maccab..  1, 
1 1,  01. — Joseph**,  Ant.  Jud.,  13,  91.)  It  wss  after- 
ward subjected  to  new  losses,  so  that  St.  Luke  states 
(Acts,  8,  86)  that  it  was,  in  his  time,  a  desert  place. 
Erasmus  Schmid,  Beza,  and  Le  Moyne,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  Syriac  version,  refer  the  word  Iprifioc,  in  the 
original,  not  to  Gaza,  but  to  tbe  way  leading  towards 
it.  They  are  refuted  by  Reland.  Strata  notices 
•'  Gaza,  the  desert,"  which  agrees  with  the  Acts. 
Tbe  place  was  called  Constantia  afterward.  It  ia 
now  termed  by  the  Arabs  Rosso,  with  a  strong  guttu- 
ral expression.  The  ancient  name  in  Hebrew  signifies 
strong.  (Compare  Matmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
863.)  *  x 

GasBHifA  or  Civinha,  now  Cevennes,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Gaul,  which  separated  the  Helvii  from 
the  Arvemi,  in  that  part  of  the  Roman  province  cor- 
responding to  the  modem  Languedoe.  The  Pyrenees 
join  tbe  Cevennes,  these  last  the  Vosges,  which  in 
their  torn  onite  with  Jura  to  the  south,  and  form  the 
Ardennes  to  the  north.  The  name  Oebenns  appears 
to  contain  the  Celtic  radical  Pen  or  Ben,  "  a  summit," 
so  that  the  name  probably  meant  "  the  lofty  range." 
(Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  889,  Brussels  el.) 

Gtoaosf  a,  a  sandy  and  barren  province  of  Persia, 
sooth  snd  southeast  of  Carmania,  and  lying  along  the 
Mare  Erythrsum.  It  is  now  called  Mtkram.  In  pass- 
ing through  this  country,  the  army  of  Alexander  under- 
went very  great  hardships,  from  want  of  water  and 
provisions,  and  from  columns  of  moving  sand.  Its 
principal  city  was  Pura,  now  Fohrea.  (Strabo,  720. 
— Arrian,  6,  83,  seqq.)  Wahl  compares  the  name 
Gedrosia  with  the  Persian  dshiaaduruscht,  "  rough," 
"stormy,"  "boisterous,"  from  the  boisterous  and 
stormy  waves  that  beat  upon  its  coast.  ( V order  und 
MititUAsien,  p.  686.) 

Gkla,  1.  •  river  of  Sicily,  to  tbe  esst  of  the  Hime- 
ra,  and  falling  into  the  sea  on  the  southeastern  coast, 
near  the  city  of  the  same  name.  The  appellation  Gela 
is  said  to  have  been  given  to  it  from  the  icy  coldness 
of  its  waters,  tbe  term  gela  (compare  the  Latin  gelu) 
having  the  meaning  of  "ice"  in  the  languages  of  the 
Opici  and  Siculi.  (Stepk.  Byz.,  ».  t>.)  Virgil  applies 
the  epithet  inmanis  to  Gela,  meaning,  according  to 
some,  the  city,  or,  as  others  think,  the  river.  Tbe  for- 
mer opinion  is  the  more  correct  one.  Tbe  city  was 
termed  try  the  poet "  immanis"  (•'  of  monster-symbol"), 
in  allusion'  to  the  Minotaur  on  ita  coins.  Those,  how- 
ever! who  refer  the  epithet  to  the  river,  mske  it  sig- 
nify "cruel,"  i.  e.,  perilous,  and  consider  it  as  allu- 
ding to  the  numerous  whirlpools  in  this  stream,  whence 
Ovid  remarks,  "  Et  te  tortkUms  non  aitunde  Gela." 
(Fast.,  4,  470.— Virg.,  JEn.,  8,  702.)  The  modem 
name  of  the  Gela  is,  according  to  Cluverius,  the  Gki- 
otso,  at  "  Icy  river." — II.  A  city  of  Sicily,  on  the 
southeastern  coast,  a  short  distance  from  the  sea  and 
from  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  of  tbe  same  name.  (  Vid. 
Gela,  I.)  It  was  founded  by  a  joint  colony  from 
Crete  and  from  Lindus  in  the  islsnd  of  Rhodes,  45 
years  after  the  foundation  of  Syracuse.  (Herod.,  7, 
163. — Thucyd.,  6,  4.)  Gela  became  one  of  the  moat 
powerful  of  tbe  Grecian  colonies  in  Sicily,  and,  108 
yean  after  its  own  foundation,  it  colonized  Agrigen- 
tum.  This  state  of  prosperity  continued  until  the 
time  of  Gelon,  who  removed  a  large  part  of  its  in- 
habitants to  Syracuse.  After  this  it  sank  in  impor- 
tance, and  never  recovered  its  former  power,  bat  re- 
ceived another  blow  at  a  later  period,  when  Dionysins 
the  elder,  being  unsble  to  save  the  place  from  the 
Carthaginians,  carried  off  all  the  people  to  his  capital 
(Vid.  Dmnysius  I.)  Tbe  Gelosns  subsequently  re 
tamed  to  their  city,  but  only  to  encounter  new  ra  . 
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fortunes.  Agatboelcs,  suspecting  the  inhabitants  of 
favouring  the  Carthaginians,  suddenly  made  himself 
master  of  Gela,  put  to  death  4000  of  the  wealthiest 
citizens,  confiscated  their  property,  and  placed  a  gar- 
rison in  the  city.  The  final  blow  was  at  last  received 
from  its  own  colony  Agrigentum.  Phintiaa,  tyrant  of 
this  latter  place,  wishing  to  perpetuate  his  name,  built 
the  small  but  commodiouscity  ol  Phintias,  called  after 
himself,  and  transferred  to  it  all  the  inhabitants  of  Gela. 
From  this  period,  therefore,  404  yean  after  its  found- 
ation, the  city  of  Gela  ceased  to  exist.  On  a  part  of 
the  ancient  site  stands  the  modern  Terra  Ifova.  The 
plains  around  Gela  [Campi  Oeloi)  were  famed  for 
their  fertility  and  beauty.  (Died.  Sic.,  11,  35. — Id., 
13,  98.— Id.,  19,  108.— Id.,  SO,  31.— Id.,  38,  3.— 
Strabo,  418. — Mamurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  346.) 

Gillius,  Aulus  (or,  as  some  manuscripts  give  the 
name,  Agellius),  a  Latin  grammarian,  born  at  Rome 
in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century,  and  who  died 
at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  We 
have  but  few  particulars  of  his  life.  We  know  that  be 
studied  rhetoric  under  Cornelius  Fronto  at  Rome,  and 
philosophy  under  Phavorinus  at  Athens,  and  that,  on 
his  return  to  Rome,  while  still  at  an  early  age,  he  was 
made  one  of  the  centumviri  or  judges  in  civil  causes. 
(Noct.  Alt.,  14,  3.)  Gellius  hits  left  behind  him  one 
work  entitled  Node*  Attica,  "  Attic  Nights."  It  waa 
written,  as  be  informs  us  in  the  preface,  during  the 
winter  evenings  in  Attica,  to  amuse  bis  children  in 
their  hours  of  relaxation.  It  appears,  from  his  own 
account,  that  he  had  been  accustomed  to  keep  a  com- 
monplace book,  in  which  he  entered  whatever  he  heard 
in  conversation,  or  met  with  in  bis  private  reading,  that 
appeared  worthy  of  remembrance.  In  composing  bis 
"  Noctet  Attica:"  he  seems  merely  to  have  copied  the 
contents  of  his  commonplace  book,  witb  a  little  altera- 
tion in  the  language,  but  without  any  attempt  at  class- 
ification or  arrangement.  The  work  contains  anec- 
dotes and  arguments,  scraps  of  history  and  pieces 
of  poetry,  and  dissertations  on  various  points  in  phi- 
losophy, geometry,  and  grammar.  Amid  much  that 
is  trifling  and  puerile,  we  obtain  information  on  many 
subjects  relating  to  antiquity,  of  which  we  must  other- 
wise have  been  ignorant.  It  is  divided  into  twenty 
books,  which  are  still  extant,  excepting  the  eighth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh.  He  mentions,  in  the 
conclusion  of  his  preface,  his  intention  of  continuing 
the  work,  which  he  probably,  however,  never  carried 
into  effect. — The  style  of  Aulus  Gellius  is  in  general 
negligent  and  incorrect.  In  his  eagerness  to  imitate 
the  old  writers,  he  is  often  carried  too  far,  and  intro- 
duces too  many  forms  of  expression  from  the  earlier 
comic  poets,  whom  he  seems  most  anxious  to  take  for 
his  models  in  this  respect.  That  he  invented,  how- 
ever, any  new  terms  himself  seems  hardly  credible. 
The  best  editions  of  Aulus  Gellius  are,  that  of  Grono- 
vius,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1706,  4to,  and  that  of  Lion,  OSt- 
ting.,  1834,  3  vols.  8vo.  (Sckbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  3,  p.  310. — Bahr,  Gcsck.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p. 
718.) 

Gelon,  a  native  of  Gela  in  Sicily,  who  rose  from 
the  station  of  a  private  citizen  to  be  supreme  ruler  of 
Gela  and  Syracuse.  He  was  descended  from  an  an- 
'  cient  family,  which  originally  came  from  Teloa,  an  isl- 
and off  die  coast  of  Caria,  and  settled  at  Gela,  when 
it  was  first  colonized  by  the  Rhodians.  During  the 
time  that  Hippocrates  reigned  at  Gela  (B.C.  498-491), 
Gelon  was  appointed  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  various  wars  which 
Hippocrates  carried  on  against  the  Grecian  cities  in 
Sicily.  On  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  who  fell  in  bat- 
tle against  the  Siculi,  Gelon  seized  the  supreme  power, 
B.C.  491.  Soon  afterward  a  more  splendid  prize  fell 
in  his  way.  The  nobles  and  landholders  (yi/toooi)  of 
Syracuse,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  an  in- 
surrection of  their  slaves,  supported  by  the  rest  of  the 
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people,  applied  to  Gelon  for  assistance.  This  crafti 
prince,  gladly  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  ex 
tending  his  dominions,  marched  to  Syracuse,  inn 
whfch  he  was  admitted  by  the  popular  pany  (B  C 
486),  who  had  not  the  means  of  resisting  so  foraudebli 
an  opponent.  (Hcrodot.,  7,  164,  acq.)  Having  thui 
become  master  of  Syracuse,  he  appointed  his  brothei 
Hiero  governor  of  Gela, -and  exerted  all  his  endear 
ours  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  his  new  acquisition 
In  order  to  increase  the  population  of  Syracuse,  he  in 
strayed  Camarina,  and  removed  all  its  inhabitants,  to 
aether  with  a  great  number  of  the  citizens  of  Gela,  u 
his  favourite  city.  By  bis  various  conquests  sod  hit 
greet  abilities,  he  became  a  very  powerful  monarch ; 
and  therefore,  when  the  Greeks  expected  the  invuioi 
of  Xerxes,  ambassadors  were  sent  by  them  to  Syra- 
cuse, to  secure,  if  possible,  his  assistance  in  the  war. 
Gelon  promised  to  send  to  their  aid  two  hundred  tri- 
remes, twenty  thousand  heavy-armed  troops,  two  thou- 
sand  cavalry,  and  six  thousand  light-armed  troops,  pro- 
vided the  supreme  command  were  given  to  him.  Thii 
offer  being  indignantly  rejected  by  the  Lacedemonian 
and  Athenian  ambassadors,  Galon  sent,  according  to 
Herodotus,  sn  individual  named  Cadmus  to  Delphi, 
with  great  treasures,  and  with  orders  to  present  them 
to  Xerxes  if  he  proved  victorious  in  the  coming  war. 
(.Herod.,  7,  157-164.)  This  statement,  however,  was 
denied  by  the  Syracusans,  who  said  that  Gelon  would 
have  assisted  the  Greeks,  if  he  hsd  not  been  prevented 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  with  a  force 
amounting  to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  under  the 
command  of  Hamilcar.  This  great  army  was  entirely 
defeated  near  Hi  mere  by  Gelon,  and  Theron  monarch 
of  Agrigentum,  on  the  same  day,  according  to  Herod- 
otus, on  which  the  battle  of  Salamis  wss  fought.  (He- 
rod., 7,  166,  *eqq.)  An  account  of  this  expedition  u 
also  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (11,  31),  who  etatea, 
that  the  battle  between  Gelon  and  the  Carthaginian 
was  fought  on  the  same  day  as  that  at  Thennopyla. 
There  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  regular  under- 
standing between  Xerxes  and  the  Carthaginians,  m  ac- 
cordance with  which  the  latter  were  to  attack  the 
Greeks  in  Sicily,  while  the  Persian  monarch  was  to 
move  down  upon  Attica  and  the  Peloponnesus.— Ge 
Ion  appears  to  have  used  with  moderation  the  pons 
which  he  had  acquired  by  violence,  and  to  have  en- 
deared himself  to  the  Syracusans  by  the  equity  of  hi> 
government,  and  by  the  encouragement  he  gave  tr 
commerce  and  the  fine  arts.  We  are  informed  by 
Plutarch,  that  posterity  remembered  with  gratitude  tht 
virtues  and  abilities  of  Gelon,  and  that  the  Syracuaast 
would  not  allow  his  statues  to  be  destroyed  together 
with  those  of  the  other  tyrants,  when  Timoleon  be- 
came master  of  the  city.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Timet.)  Ha 
died  B.C.  478,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  broths 
Hiero.  (Aristot.,  Polit.,  5,  12.— Encycl.  U$.  fsowl, 
vol.  11,  p.  108.) 

Giloi,  the  inhabitants  of  Gela.  (Vug.,  JBn.,%, 
701.) 

Gilonks  and  Geloni,  a  people  of  Scythia,  included 
by  Herodotus  (4,  108)  among  the  Budini.  The  his- 
torian speaks  of  their  wooden  city  called  Gelonos,  and 
makes  them  to  have  been  originally  a  Grecian  race, 
who  transplanted  themselves  from  the  trading  portf 
of  Greece  and  settled  among  the  Budini,  where  thn 
uaed  a  language  partly  Scythian  and  partly  Grecian 
This  account,  however,  appears  very  unsatisfactory 
It  is  better  to  refer  the  Geloni  to  that  curious  cheii 
which  connects  the  earlier  history  of  Grecian  civilize 
tion  with  the  regions  of  the  remote  East,  by  means  ol 
sacerdotal  colonies  scattered  throughout  the  wilds  ol 
Scythia.  (Compare  the  remarks  of  Ritter,  for/uili, 
p.  266.) 

GemonLw.  Soal.*,  steps  at  Rome,  near  tne  pnsos 
called  Tullianum,  down  which  the  bodies  of  those  wbc 
had  been  executed  in  prison  were  thrown  into  the  To- 
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ram,  to  be  exposed  to  the  gsze  of  the  multitude.  (Vol. 
Hex.,  6,  9  — Lit.,  38,  69.) 

Genabok,  a  town  of  the  Aureliani,  on  the  Ligeris 
or  Loire,  which  ran  through  it.  It  was  afterward  called 
Aureliani,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  and  ia  now 
Orleans.    (Co*.,  B.  C,  7,  3.— Luean,  I,  440.) 

Gehadni,  a  people  of  Vindelicia.    (Vid.  Brenni.) 

Geneva,  a  city  of  the  Allobroges,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva, 
on  the  sooth  bank  of  the  Rbodanus  or  Rhine.  The 
modem  name  is  the  same  aa  the  ancient.  (Com., 
B.  G.,  1,  6.) 

Ganaiaic  (more  correctly  Geisebich),  king  of  the 
Vandals,  was  the  illegitimate  brother  of  Gonderic, 
whom  he  succeeded  A.D.  439.  In  the  same  year  he 
left  Spam,  which  had  been  partly  conquered  by  the  Van- 
dals, and  crossed  oyer  into  Africa,  at  the'  solicitation 
of  Boniface,  governor  of  that  province,  who  had  been 
induced,  by  the  arts  of  his  rival  Aetius,  to  rebel  against 
Valeotinian  III.,  emperor  of  the  West.  Boniface  soon 
repented  of  the  step  he  had  taken,  and  advanced  to 
meet  the  invader.  But  his  repentance  came  too  late. 
The  Moors  joined  the  standard  of  Genseric,  and  the 
powerful  sect  of  the  Donatists,  who  had  been  cruelly 
persecuted  by  the  Catholics,  assisted  him  against  their 
oppressors.  Boniface  was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  re- 
lire  into  Hippo  Regius,  where  he  remained  till  he  ob- 
tained a  fresh  supply  of  troops.  Having  ventured  upon 
a  second  battle,  and  being  again  defeated,  he  abandon- 
ed the  province  to  the  barbarians,  and  sailed  away  to 
Italy.  A  peace  was  concluded  between  Genseric  and 
the  Emperor  of  the  West,  by  which  all  Africa  to  the 
west  of  Carthage  waa  ceded  to  the  Vandals.  This, 
however,  did  not  long  continue,  and  the  city  of  Car- 
thage was  taken  by  the  Vandals,  by  surprise,  A.D.  439. 
The  Emperors  of  the  West  and  East  made  great  prep- 
uatioaa  for  the  recovery  of  the  province,  but  an  alli- 
ance which  Genseric  made  with  Attila,  king  of  the 
Huns,  effectually  secured  him  against  their  attempts. 
Genseric 's  next  object  was  the  formation  of  a  naval 
power :  an  immense  number  of  ships  were  built,  and 
his  fleets  ravaged  the  shores  of  Sicily  and  Italy.  In- 
vited by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  he  sailed  up  the  Tiber, 
A.D.  455,  and  permitted  his  soldiers,  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  days,  to  pillage  Rome.  In  A.D.  460  he  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  which  the  Emperor  Majorian  bad  col- 
lected for  the  invasion  of  Africa ;  and,  aa  his  power 
increased,  his  ravages  became  more  extensive.  The 
island  of  Sardinia  was  conquered,  and  Spain,  Italy, 
Sicily,  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia  Minor  were  plunder- 
ed every  year  by  the  Vandal  pirates.  Leo,  the  emper- 
or of  the  East,  at  last  resolved  to  make  a  vigorous 
effort  for  the  recovery  of  Africa.  A  great  army  was 
assembled,  and  the  command  waa  given  to  BasUicus. 
He  landed  at  Bona,  and  at  first  met  with  considerable 
success,  bat  was  at  length  obliged  to  retire  from  the 
province.  After  this  victory  Genseric  met  with  no 
farther  opposition,  but  remained  undisturbed  master  of 
the  sea  till  his  death,  which  happened  A.D.  477.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hunneric.  Genseric  was  an 
Arien,  and  is  said  to  have  persecuted  the  Catholics 
with  great  cruelty.  (Procop.,  de  Bell.  Vand.— Gib- 
hen,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  33-36.) 

Gentios,  king  of  the  Itlyrians,  sold  his  services  to 
Penes,  kimr  of  Macedonia,  for  ten  talents,  and  threw 
into  prison  the  Roman  ambassadors.  He  was  addicted 
to  intemperance,  and  hated  by  bis  subjects.  The  pre  tor 
Vnicios  conquered  him  in  the  spsce  of  twenty  or  thirty 
days,  and  led  Gee  tins  himself,  his  wife,  brother,  and 
children  in  triumph  at  Rome.   (Ln  ,  43,  19,  teqq.) 

Gebtua,  now  Genoa,  a  celebrated  town  of  Liguria. 
Is  the  second  Ponic  war,  Genua,  then  a  celebrated 
emporium,  took  part  with  the  Romans,  and  was,  in 
consequence,  plundered  and  burned  by  Mago  the  Car- 
thaginian. (Lie.,  38,  46.)  It  waa  afterward  rebuilt 
by  the  Romans  {La.,  30, 1),  and  was  made  a  raunicip- 


ium.  A  curious  fact,  illustrative  of  tne  tistory  of 
Genua,  was  brought  to  light  by  the  discovery  of  a  bra- 
zen tablet,  in  1506,  near  the  city.  This  monument 
informs  us,  that  a  dispute  having  arisen  between  the 
Genuats  and  Veiturii,  on  the  subject  of  their  respect- 
ive boundaries,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the 
Roman  senate,  A.U.C.  636,  to  settle  the  limits  of  the 
two  territories  ;  and  the  tablet  gives  the  result  of  their 
labours.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  Genua  seems  to  have 
been  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  particularly  in  tim- 
ber, which  was  brought  from  the  mountains,  where  it 
grew  to  a  great  size.  Some  of  it,  being  richly  veined, 
was  used  for  making  tables',  which  were  thought 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  cedar-wood.  Other  com 
moditiea  were  cattle,  skins,  and  honey,  which  the  Li- 
gurisns  exchanged  for  oil  and  Italian  wine,  none  being 
grown  on  their  coast. — In  later  times  we  find  the  name 
written  Janua,  from  an  idea  that  it  was  founded  by 
Janus,  which  Cluver  justly  rejects  as  absurd,  (ltal. 
Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  70. — Cramer'i  Ancient  holy,  vol.  1, 
p.  25,  teqq.) 

Genccia  Lex,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Genucius, 
A.U.C.  411,  that  no  one  should  enjoy  the  same  office 
twice  within  ten  years,  nor  be  invested  with  two  offi- 
ces in  one  year.    (Lit.,  7,  42.) 

Genusds,  a  river  of  Illyricum.  Cellarius  places  it 
to  the  south  of  the  Apsus  and  north  of  Apollonia  ;  but 
Krnse  and  others  make  it  the  same  with  the  Panyasus 
of  Ptolemy,  to  the  south  of  Dyrrhacbium.  The  mod- 
ern name,  if  Cellarius  be  correct,  ia  the  Sem.no  or  Sio- 
mini.  Kruse,  however,  makes  it  the  Itcumi.  ( Ba- 
ckoff una  Matter,  Worterb.,  p.  651.) 

Geoponica  (TeuKovacd),  or  "  a  treatise  on  Agricul- 
ture" (from  yia,  7$,  "  the  earth,"  and  mreu,  "  to  be- 
stow labour  upon"),  the  title  of  a  compilation,  in  Greek, 
of  precepts  on  rural  economy,  extracted  from  ancient 
writers.  The  compiler,  in  hia  proosmium,  shows  that 
he  was  living  at  Constantinople,  and  dedicated  his  work 
to  the  Emperor  Constantioe,  "  a  successor  of  Constan- 
tine,  the  first  Christian  emperor,"  stating  that  he  wrote 
it  in  compliance  with  his  desire,  and  praising  him  for 
his  zeal  for  science  and  philosophy,  and  also  for  bis 
philanthropic  disposition.  The  emperor  here  meant  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  Constantino  Porphy- 1 
rogenitus,  and  the  compilation  is  generally  ascribed  to 
Cassianus  Bassus,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  who,  however, 
is  stated  by  others  to  have  lived  some  centuries  before 
the  time  of  Porphyrogenitus.  The  question  respecting 
the  authorship  of  the  Geoponica  has  excited  much  dis- 
cussion, and  Needham,  in  his  edition  of  the  work  (Can- 
tab., 1704),  has  treated  the  subject  at  great  length.  The 
work  is  divided  into  twenty  books,  which  are  subdi- 
vided into  short  chapters,  explaining  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  cultivation  adapted  to  various  soils  and  crops, 
and  the  rural  labours  suited  to  the  different  seasons  of 
the  >ear;  together  with  directions  for  sowing  the  va- 
rious kinds  of  com  and  pulse ;  for  training  the  vine, 
and  the  art  of  wine-making,  upon  which  the  author  is 
very  diffuse.  He  also  treats  of  olive-plantations  and 
oil-making,  of  orchards  and  fruit-trees,  of  evergreens, 
of  kitchen-gardens,  of  the  insects  and  reptiles  that  are 
injurious  to  plants,  of  the  economy  of  the  poultry-yard, 
of  the  horse,  the  ass,  and  the  camel ;  of  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  goats,  pigs,  &c,  and  the  care  they  require  ;  of 
the  method  of  salting  meat ;  and,  lastly,  of  the  various 
kinds  of  fishes.  Every  chapter  is  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  the  author  from  whom  it  is  taken,  and  the 
compiler  gives,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  book,  a 
list  of  the  principal  authorities.  Other  authors  besides 
these  are  quoted  in  the  course  of  the  work.  Two  or 
three  chapters  are  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Caeai- 
anuB,  who  speaka  of  himself  in  them  aa  a  native  of 
Maratonymua  in  Bithynia,  where  he  had  an  estate 
(Geopon.,  5,  6,  et  36.)  The  work  is  carious,  as  giv- 
ing a  course  of  ancient  agriculture,  collected  from  the 
most  approved  authorities  then  extant.    The  best  edi- 
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tun  of  the  Geoponica  is  that  or  Niclas,  IApt.,  1781, 
4  role.  8vo.  (Encycl.  Ua.  Knoul.,  vol.  11,  p.  166.— 
Sckoll,  Getck.  Grieeh.  Liu.,  vol.  3,  p.  439.) 

GioioIca,  the  title  of  Virgil's  poem  on  husbandry. 
(Vid.  Virgilius.) 

GeaitsTos,  a  promontory  of  Euboea,  terminating 
the  island  to  the  southwest.  It  is  now  Cape  Mttnitio. 
(Homer,  Od.,  3,  176.— Eurip.,  Oreet.,t.  993.)  There 
was  a  well-frequented  haven  near  the  promontory. 
(Plm.,  4,  IS.— Stepk.  Byz,  e.  «.) 

Gxeors  or  GikqItba,  a  city  of  Dardania  in  Troaa, 
a  settlement  of  tho  ancient  Teucri,  and,  consequent- 
ly, a  town  of  very  great  antiquity.  {Herod.,  5,  183. 
— Id.,  7,  43.)  Cephalo,  an  early  historian,  who  is 
cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus,  Athencnia,  and 
others  as  having  written  «  history  of  Troy,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.  (Dion.  Hal.,  A-  R-,  1,  p-  180.— 
Athen.,  9,  p.  398  —  Slrab.,  589.— Stepk.  Buz.,  *.  v. 
Apw6n,  Tpaucdf.)  Gergis,  according  to  Aenophon, 
was  a  place  of  strength,  having  an  acropolis  and  very 
lofty  walls,  and  one  of  the  chief  towns  held  by  Mania, 
the  Dardanian  princess.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  3,  1,  13.) 
It  had  a  temple  sacred  to  Apollo  Gergithius,  and  was 
•aid  to  have  given  birth  to  the  sibyl,  who  is  sometimes 
called  Erythrea,  from  Erythrte,  a  small  place  on  Mount 
Ida  (Dion.  Hal.*  1,  66),  and  at  others  Gergithia.  In 
confirmation  of  this  fact,  it  was  observed  that  toe  coins 
of  this  city  had  the  effigy  of  the  prophetess  impressed 
upon  them.  (Phlegm,  ap.  Stepk.  Byz.,  e.  v.  tipyte.) 
Some  of  these  coins  are  still  extant,  and  accord  with 
toe  testimony  of  Phlegon.  They  are  thus  described 
by  numismatic  writers :  "  Caput  muliebre  adversum 
laorealum  cum  stola  ad  collum  R.  TEP.  Sphinx  alata 
sedens  M.,  8."  (Settmi,  Lett.  Numitm.,  t.  1,  p.  88.) 
It  appears  from  Strabo  that  Gereitba  having  been  taken 
by  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  he  removed  the  inhabi- 
tants to  the  sources  of  the  Ca'icus,  where  he  founded 
a  new  town  of  the  aame  name.  (Slrab.,  616.)  The 
Romans,  according  to  Li vy,  made  over  the  territory  of 
the  old  town  to  the  Iliensei  (38,  39).  Herodotus,  in 
describing  Xerxes'  march  along  the  Hellespont,  .states 
that  be  bad  the  town  of  Dsrdanus  on  his  left,  and  Ger- 
gitba  on  the  right ;  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
fatter  must  have  been  situated  inland,  and  towards 
Monnt  Ida.  (Herod.,  7,  43. — Cramer's  Aria  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  84,  teqq.) 
■  GeroovIa,  a  strong  town  and  fortress  of  Gaul,  be- 
longing to  the  Arremi.  It  was  situate  on  a  very  high 
mountain,  and  of  difficult  access  on  all  sides.  It  is 
now  Gergovie.    (Cat.,  B.  G.,  7,  9.) 

GbbhanTa.  The  word  Germania  was  employed  by 
the  Romans  to  designate  a  country  of  greater  extant 
than  modern  Germany.  They  included  under  this  name 
all  the  nations  of  Europe  east  of  the  Rhine  and  north 
of  the  Danube,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German 
Ocean  and  the  Baltic,  including  Denmark  and  the 
neighbouring  islands,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Sanna- 
tians  and  Dacians.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  ascer- 
tain how  far  Germany  stretched  to  tbe  East.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (289),  Germanic  tribes  dwelt  nearly  as  for 
as  the  mouths  of  the  Borysthenes  (or  Dnieper).  The 
northern  snd  northeastern  parts  of  Gaul  were  also 
known  under  the  name  of  Germany  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors,  after  the  province  of  Belgica  had 
been  subdivided  into  Germania  Prima  and  Germania 
Secunda. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Germanic  nation*. 
Tbe  origin  of  the  Germanic  nations  is  involved  in 
uncertainty.  The  inhabitants  of  the  beautiful  re- 
gions of  Italy,  who  had  never  known  a  rougher  coun- 
try, could  hardly  believe  that  any  nation  had  desert- 
ed its  native  soil  to  dwell  in  the  forests  of  Germany, 
where  severe  cold  prevailed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  and  where,  even  in  summer,  impenetrable  for- 
ests prevented  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun  from  reach- 
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ing  the  ground.  They  thought  that  the  German, 
must  have  lived  there  from  the  beginning,  and  there, 
fore  called  them  iniigarut,  or  "  natives  of  tbe  toil." 
(Tacit.,  de  Iter.  Germ.,*.)  Modern  inquiries, how- 
ever, have  traced  the  descent  of  the  Germanic  net 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Asia ;  since  it  i>  now  indisputa- 
bly established  that  the  Teutonic  dialects  belong  uj 
one  greet  family  with  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  Sen- 
acrit,  and  the-  other  languages  of  the  Indo-Germuie 
chain.  Von  Hammer  calls  the  German*  a  Bactmno- 
Median  nation.  He  makes  the  name  Germain  at  Set- 
mani,  in  its  primitive  import,  to  have  meant  those  who 
followed  the  worship  of  Buddha,  and  hence  the  Ger- 
mans, according  to  him,  an  that  ancient  and  primitive 
race  who  came  down  from  tbe  mountains  of  Upper 
Asia,  the  cradle  of  the  human  species,  and,  spreading 
themselves  over  the  low  country  more  to  the  tooth, 
~  '■     and  <  " 


ve  origin  to  the  Persian  and  other  early  i 
Hence  the  name  Dtckermania  applied  in  early  timet 
to  all  that  tract  of  country  which  lay  to  tbe  north  ol 
the  Oxua.  The  land  of  Erman,  therefore,  which  wu 
situate  beyond  this  river,  and  Which  correspond*  to 
the  modern  Ckortrin,  i*  made  by  Von  Hammer  the 
native  home  of  the  Germanic  race,  and  the  Gemini 
themselves  are,  as  he.  informs  us,  called  .Dickenson, 
their  primitive  name,  by  the  Oriental  writers  down 
to  the  fourteenth  century.  (Von  Hammer,  Wiea. 
Jakrb.,  vol.  3,  p.  819.— Compare  vol  9,  p.  39.)  An- 
other remarkable  circumstance  is,  that,  besides  the 
name  referred  to,  that  of  the  modern  Pnutiant  may  be 
found  under  its  primitive  form  in  tbe  Persian  tongue. 
We  have  there  tbe  term  Prueehan  or  Pentium,  a 
the  sense  of."  a  people."  In  Meoinski  (1,  p.  5S3J  ve 
have  Berueean  and  Berueckan,  in  the  sens*  of  "can- 
mumtat  ejuedem  religion*,"  while,  in  Ferghengi  Schu- 
uri,  Perutchan  or  Porueckan  more  than  once  occurs. 
(Vol.  1,  B.  IBS,  V.  I.  Z.  and  8.  183,  e.  Z.)  Even  the 
name  Sachten'ot  Sateen  (Saxons)  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Persian  tongue,  under  the  form  Saeean,  as  indicating 
not  only  tbe  hurt  dynasty  of  the  Persian  empire  (the 
Sasasrrides),  but  ajso  those  acquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Dessatin,  the  old  Persian  dialect  of  which 
is  for  mora  Dearly  related  to  the  Gothic  than  the  mod- 
em Persian  to  the  German.  In  the  Oriental  bittoriet, 
moreover,  mention  is  made  of  the  dynasty  of  the  sou 
of  Beia,  in  whom  we  may  easily  recognise  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Boii;  while  traces  of  the  name  of 
the  Catti  may  be  found  in  that  of  Kat,  in  Cboruin. 
(Fergh.  Sekmri,  B.  331.)  The  Gets),  too,  frequently 
appear  under  the  appellation  of  the  Deckete  in  the  his- 
tory of  Timour ;  and  finally,  the  name  of  the  Fr**b 
has  been  traced  to  tbe  Persian  Ftrkeng,  "reason"  or 
understanding."  ( Von  Hammer,  in  Knue't  Arehu. 
der  Germamtcktn  Vilkeretamme,  bft.  3,  p.  134,  «ft ) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus,  the  name  of  the 
Tea/ianot  (Qtrmanii)  appears  among  the  ancient  Pet 
sisn  tribes  (Herod.,  1,  136),  while  the  analogies  he 
tween  tbe  Persian  and  German  are  so  striking  ts  to 
have  excited  the  attention  of  every  intelligent  scholar. 
Von  Hammer  has  promised  to  show  remarkable  affin- 
ities between  a  award  of  4000  German  and  Penan 
words.  (Archie.,  p.  138,  not.)  And,  besides  til  this, 
an  ancient  Georgian  MS.  of  laws,  recently  brought  to 
light,  proves  conclusively,  that  the  Georgian  nation  hid 
among  them  ordeal*  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the 
early  Germane,  and  also  the  same  judicial  forms  of 
proceeding,  and  the  eame  system  of  satisfactions  to  he 
paid  in  cases  of  homicide,  according  to  the  rank  of  tot 
party  slain.  (Annul,  de  legielat.  it  de  JuriepreieKt, 
Ifro.  40,  Pant,  1839.  —  Compare,  on  the  general 
question  of  German  and  Persian  affinities,  Aiebug, 
Miihradates,  vol.  1,  p.  378,  ttqa.—Id.  it.,  voL  3.  p- 
170,  *eqq.—Ktt*r,  Erdkunde,  vol.  3," p.  654.—  tt., 
VorkalL  p.  307.— Herbert,  de  Orig.  Germ.,  p.  o91.- 
Ltnk,  Vrweti,  p.  170.—  Pieter,  Gere*,  der  Deuttek, 
vol.  1,  p.  34,  teqq.,  p.  619,  teqq.)   Now,  if  these  piem 
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ma  be  true,  and  they  are  acknowledged  to  be  so  by 
every  scholar  who  has  examined  ihem,  the  commonly- 
received  derivation  of  the  name  Gcrmant  falls  to  the 
ground.  The  advocates  for  this  etymology  maintain, 
tint  the  appellation  in  question  comes  from  toer,  "  war," 
and  mam,  •«  a  man,"  and  that  "  Germani"  therefore 
means  "  men  of  war"  or  "  warriors,"  the  Roman  al- 
phabet, in  consequence  of  its  not  having  any  u>,  con- 
verting this  letter  into  a  soft  g.  They  refer  also  to 
Tacitus,  who  states,  that  the  Tungri  first  assumed  this 
name  on  crossing  the  Rhine,  and  that  it  gradually 
spread  over  the  whole  nation.  {De  Mor.  Germ.,  2.) 
Others  again  assert,  that  the  term  is  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  was  first  applied  by  the  Gaols  to  their  German 
conquerors,  and  they  deduce  it  from  the  Celtic  gerr, 
"  war,"  and  mania, "  a  man."  (Lemairc,  bid.  Gtogr., 
td  Cat.,  m.  v.,  p.  269.)  The  true  origin  of  the  name, 
however,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  must  be  sought 
in  the  remote  East. — There  was  also  another  nation- 
al name  which  the  Germans  applied  to  themselves, 
and  that  was  Tculotut.  In  this  we  recognise  at  once 
the  root  of  the  modern  term  DeuUche  or  TaUtcke ;  and 
the  appellation  would  seem  to  have  come  from  the 
old  German  word  Diet,  "  a  people,"  and  to  have  been 
used  as  a  name  for  the  whole  German  race,  consid- 
ered as  forming  but  one  people,  though  divided  into 
many  independent  tribes.  {Ktemm,  Germ.  AU.tr- 
thmuk.,  p.  79.)  . 

f .  Gtagrtfiiai  acquauUance  with  Ancient  German]/. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  very  httle  knowledge 
of  Germany  before  the  time  of  Julias  Caesar,  who  met 
with  several  Germanic  tribes  in  Gaol,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine  on  two  occasions,  rather  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting their  incursions  into  Gaul,  than  of  making 
any  permanent  conquests.  His  acquaintance  was, 
however,  limited  to  those  tribes  which  dwelt  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine.  Under  the  early  Roman  emper- 
ors many  of  these  tribes  were  subdued,  and  the  coun- 
try weat  of  the  Viaurgis  (or  Weetr)  was  frequently 
traversed  by  the  Roman  armies.  But  at  no  period 
had  the  Romans  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
try east  of  this  river;  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to 
fix  with  certainty  the  position  of  the  Gorman  tribes, 
particularly  aa  the  Germans  were  a  nomade  ■people. 
Some  parta  of  Germany  were  inhabited  by  the  Gauls, 
who  were,  according  to  Caesar  (B.  G.,  6,  24),  the 
more  warlike  nation  in  early  times.  Tacitus,  at  a  later 
day,  divides  the  Germans  iuto  three  great  tribes, 
which  were  subdivided  into  many  smaller  ones:  1. 
the  Ingzvones,  bordering  on  the  ocean.  2.  Hermi- 
ones,  inhabiting  the  central  parts.  S.  Islcvones,  in- 
cluding all  the  others.  Pliny  (4,  14)  makes  five  divis- 
ions :  1.  Vmdili,  including  the  Burgundiones,  Varini, 
Carini,  and  Gullones.  2.  Ingevones,  including  the 
Cimbri,  Teutonea,  and  Chauct.  3.  Iataevones,  near 
the  Rhine,  including  the  midland  Cimbri.  4.  Her- 
miones,  inhabiting  the  central  parts,  including  the 
Suevi.  Hermanduri,  Catti,  and  Cherosci.  6.  Peuci- 
ni  and  Basts  roc,  bordering  on  the  Dacians. 

3.  Manneri  and  Curtonu  of  the  Ancient  Germane. 

Our  principal  information  on  this  subject  is  derived 
from  Tacitus,  who  wrote  a  separate  treatise  on  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Germanic  tribes,  entitled  "  De 
Situ,  Moribue,  et  Pojmiit  Germania."  Occasional 
notices  and  scattered  hints  sre  also  found  in  the.  works 
of  other  ancient  authors,  particularly  iu  the  Gallic  com- 
mentaries of  Cssar. — A  nation  free  from  any  foreign 
intermixture  (say  the  Roman  writers),  ss  is  proved  by 
their  peculiar  national  physiognomy,  inhabits  the  coon- 
tries  beyond  the  Rhine,  with  fierce  blue  eyes,  deep 
yellow  hair,  a  robust  frame,  and  a  gigantic  height ;  in- 
ured to  cold  and  hunger,  but  not  to  thirst  snd  heat, 
warlike,  honest,  faithful,  friendly  and  unsuspicious 
towards  friends,  but  towards  enemies  cunning  and  dis- 


sembling ;  scorning  every  restraint,  considering  inde- 
pendence as  the  most  precious  of  all  things,  and  there- 
fore ready  to  give  op  life  rather  than  liberty.  Unac- 
quainted with  the  arts  of  civilisation,  ignorant  of  agri- 
culture and  of  the  use  of  metals  and  letters,  the  Ger- 
man lives  in  his  forests  and  pastures,  supported  by  the 
chase,  and  the  produce  of  bis  herds  and  flocks;  his 
life  being  divided  between  inaction,  sensual  pleasures 
snd  great  hardships.  In  time  of  peace,  sleep  and  idle- 
ness, by  dsy  and  night,  are  the  sole  pleasure  of  the  in- 
dolent, discontented  warrior,  who  longs  for  war,  and 
manly,  dangerous  adventure*.  Till  these  arrive,  ha 
surrenders  himself,  with  all  the  passion  of  unrestrained 
nsture,  to  drinking  snd  gaming.  A  beverage,  prepared 
with  little  art  from  wheat  and  barley,  indemnifies  him 
for  the  absence  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  nature 
has  denied  him,  and  exhilarates  his  noisy  feasts.  His 
personal  liberty  is  not  too  precious  to  be  staked  on  the 
east  of  a  die ;  and,  faithful  to  his  word,  he  suffers  him- 
self to  be  fettered,  without  resistance,  by  the  lucky 
winner,  and  sold  into  distant  slavery.  The  form  oi 
government,  in  the  greater  part  of  Germany,  is  demo- 
cratic. The  German  obeys  general  and  positive  law* 
less  than  the  casual  ascendancy  of  birth  or  valour,  ot 
eloquence  or  superstitious  reverence.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  there  are  several  tribes  which  acknowl- 
edge the  authority  of  kings,  without,  however,  resign- 
ing the  natural  righte  of  man.  Mutual  protection 
forming  the  tie  which  unites  the  Germans,  the  neces- 
sity was  early  felt  of  rendering  individual  opinion  sub- 
ject to  that  of  the  majority ;  and  these  few  rude  out- 
lines of  political  society  are  sufficient  for  a  nation  des- 
titute of  high  ambition.  The  youth,  born  of  free  pa- 
rents and  ripened  to  manhood,  is  conducted  into  the 
general  assembly  of  his  countrymen,  famished  with  the 
shield  and  spear,  and  received  as  sn  equal  snd  worthy 
member  of  their  warlike  republic.  These  assemblies, 
consisting  of  men  able  to  bear  arms,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  tribe,  are  summoned  at  fixed  periods  or  on 
sudden  emergencies.  The  free  vote  of  the  members 
of  these  councils  decides  on  public  offences,  the  elec- 
tion of  magistrates,  on  war  or  peace.  For  though  the 
leaders  are  allowed  to  discuss  all  subjects  previously, 
yet  the  right  of  deciding  and  executing  is  solely  with 
the  people/  Impatient  of  delay,  and  obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  their  passions,  without  regard  to  justice  or 
policy,  the  Germans  are  quick  in  adopting  resolutions. 
Their  applause  or  dissstisfaction  is  announced  by  the 
clashing  of  their  arms  or  by  a  murmur.  In  times  of 
danger  a  leader  is  chosen,  to  whom  several  tribes  sub- 
mit. The  most  valiant  is  selected  for  this  purpose,  to 
lead  his  countrymen  more  by  his  example  than  his  au- 
thority. As  soon  as  the  danger  is  past,  his  authority, 
reluctantly  bome  by  his  free-minded  countrymen, 
ceases.  In  times  of  peace,  no  other  superior  is  known 
than  the  princes,  who  are  chosen  in  the  assembliea  to 
distribute  justice,  or  compose  differences  in  their  re- 
spective districts.  Every  prince  has  a  guard  and  a 
council  of  100  persons.  Although  the  Romans  called 
several  German  princes  king*,  yet  these  rulers  had  not 
so  much  as  the  right  of  punishing  a  freeman  with  death, 
or  imprisonment,  or  blows.  A  nation  to  which  every 
kind  of  restraint  was  thus  odious,  and  which  acknowl- 
edged no  authority,  respected  no  obligations  but  those 
which  they  imposed  upon  themselves.  To  leaders  of 
approved  valour  the  noblest  youths  voluntarily  devoted 
their  arms  and  services ;  and  as  the  former  vied  with 
each  other  in  assembling  the  bravest  companions 
around  them,  so  the  latter  contended  for  the  favour  of 
their  leaders.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  leader  to  be  the 
first  in  courage  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  the  duty  of 
hia  companions  not  to  be  inferior  to  him.  To  survive 
his  fall  was  an  indelible  disgrace  to  his  companions, 
for  it  was  their  most  sacred  duty  to  defend  his  person, 
and  to  heighten  his  glory  by  their  own  deeds.  Us 
leader  fought  for  victory,  his  companions,  for  their 
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leader.  Valour  wai  the  grace  of  man,  chastity  the 
virtue  of  woman  The  primitive  nations  of  German, 
origin  attached  something  of  a  sacred  character  to  the 
female  sex.  Polygamy  was  only  permitted  to  the 
princes  as  a  means  of  extending  their  connexions; 
divorce  was  forbidden  rather  by  a  sense  of  propriety 
than  by  law.  Adultery  was  considered  an  inexpiable 
crime,  and  was,  therefore,  very  rare.  Seduction  was 
not  to  be  excused  on  any  consideration.  The  religious 
notions  of  this  race  could  not  but  be  rude  and  imper- 
fect. The  sun  and  moon,  fire  and  earth,  were  their 
deities,  whom  they  worshipped,  with  some  imaginary 
beings  to  whom  they  ascribed  the  direction  of  the  moat 
important  circumstances  of  life,  and  whose  will  the 
priests  pretended  to  divine  by  secret  arts.  Their  tem- 
ples were  caverna,  rendered!  sacred  by  the  veneration 
of  many  generations.  The  ordeals  so  famous  in  the 
middle  ages  were  considered  by  them  infallible  in  all 
dubious  cases.  Religion  afforded  the  moat  powerful 
means  for  inflaming  their  courage.  The  sacred  stand- 
ards, preserved  in  the  dark  recesses  of  consecrated 
caverns,  were  raised  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  their 
enemies  were  devoted,  with  dreadful  imprecations,  to 
the  gods  of  war  and  thunder.  The  valiant  only  en- 
joyed the  favour  of  the  gods  ;  a  warlike  life,  and  death 
id  battle,  were  considered  as  the  surest  means  of  at- 
taining the  joys  of  the  other  world,  where  the  heroes 
were  rejoiced  by  the  relation  of  their  deeds,  while  sit- 
ting around  the  festal  table,  and  quaffing  beer  out  of 
large  horns  or  the  sculls  of  their  enemies.  But  the 
glory  which  the  priests  promised  after  death  was  con- 
ferred by  the  bards  on  earth.  They  celebrated  in  the 
battle  and  at  the  triumphal  feasts  the  glorious  heroes 
of  past  days,  the  ancestors  of  the  brave  who  listened 
to  their  simple  but  fiery  strains,  and  were  inspired  by 
them  with  contempt  of  death,  and  kindled  to  glorious 
deeds 

4.  Hittory  of  Ancient  Germany. 
The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  the  an- 
ient Germans  in  B.C.  113,  when  they  appeared  un- 
der the  name  of  Teutones  and  Cimbri,  on  the  confines 
of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  then  moving  south,  car- 
ried the  terror  of  their  arms  over  Gaul  and  part  of  Nor- 
thern Italy,  until  overthrown  by  Marius  and  Catulus 
(103  and  101  B.C.).  When  Julius  Cesar  had  estab- 
lished himself  in  Gaul,  he  became  acquainted  with  a 
nation  then  designated  by  the  name  of  Germans.  Ari- 
ovistus,  the  leader  of  the  nation,  which  had  previously 
inhabited  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  attempted  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  Gaul,  but,  being  defeated  by  Cesar, 
he  waa  obliged  to  flee  beyond  the  Rhine.  Of  the  fu- 
gitives who  returned  over  the  Rhine,  the  nation  of  the 
Marcomanni  seems  to  have  been  formed.  Casar  cross- 
ed the  Rhine  twice ;  not  with  the  view  of  msking  con- 
quests in  that  wilderness,  but  to  secure  Gaul  against 
the  destructive  irruptions  of  the  barbarians.  He  even 
enlisted  Germans  in  his  army,  first  against  the  Gauls, 
then  against  Pompey.  He  obtained  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  those  tribes  only  that  lived  nearest  to  the 
Rhine,  as  the  Ubii,  Sygambri,  Uaipetea,  and  Tenctcri. 
The  rest  of  Germany,  he  was  told,  was  inhabited  by 
the  Suevi,  who  were  divided  into  100  districts,  each 
of  which  annually  sent  1000  men  in  quest  of  booty. 
They  lived  more  by  hunting  and  pasture  than  by  agri- 
culture, held  their  fields  in  common,  and  prevented  the 
approach  of  foreign  nations  by  devastating  their  bor- 
ders. This  account  is  true,  if  it  is  applied  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  general,  and  if  by  the  100  districts  are  under- 
stood different  tribes. — The  civil  wars  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  from  Germany.  The  confed- 
eracy of  the  Sygambri  made  inroads  into  Gaul  with 
.impunity,  and  Agrippa  transferred  the  Ubii,  who  were 
hard  pressed  by  them,  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine. 
But  the  Sygambri  having  defeated  LolHus,  the  legate 
fif  Augustus  (A.U.C.  730),  the  emperor  himself  hast- 


ened  to  the  Rhine,  erected  fortifications  along  the 
banks  of  this  river  to  oppose  the  progreu  of  the  ene- 
my, and  gave  his  stepson. Drusus  the  chief  command 
against  them.  This  general  was  victorious  in  Kvcral 
expeditions,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Elbe.  He  died 
A.U.C.  745.  Tiberius,  after  him,  held  the  chief  com- 
mand on  the  Rhine  during  two  years,  and  eiercised 
more  cunning  than  force  against  the  Germans.  He  in. 
duced  them  to  enter  the  Roman  service.  The  body- 
guard  of  Augustus  was  composed  of  German*,  and  (he 
Cheruscan  Arminius  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
knight.  From  740  to  755,  different  Roman  generals 
commanded  in  those  regions.  Tiberius,  having  re- 
ceived the  chief  command  a  second  time  (AX'.C. 
756),  advanced  to  the  Elbe ;  and  the  Romans  would 
probably  have  succeeded  in  making  Germany  a  Roman 
province,  but  for  the  imprudence  of  his  successor, 
Quintiliua  Varus,  by  which  all  the  advantages  which 
had  been  previously  gained  were  lost.  His  violent 
measures  for  changing  the. manners  and  customs  of  the 
Germane  produced  a  general  conspiracy,  headed  by  the 
Cheruscan  Arminius,  who  had  received  his  education  in 
Rome.  Decoyed  with  three  legions  into  the  forest  ol 
Teutoberg,  Varus  was  attacked  and  destroyed  with  his 
army.  A  few  fugitives  only  were  saved  by  the  legate 
Asprenas,  who  was  stationed  with  three  legions  in  tie 
vicinity  of  Cologne. .  The  consequence  of  this  victory, 
gained  by  the  Germane  A.D.  9,  was  the  loss  of  all  the 
Roman  possessions  beyond  the  Rhine ;  the  fortress  of 
Aliso,  built  by  Drusus,  was  destroyed.  The  Cberosci 
then  became  the  principal  nation  of  Germany.  Four 
years  after,  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of  Get- 
manicua,  made  a  new  expedition  against  the  Germans; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  valour  and  military  skill  of  the 
oung  hero,  he  did  not  succeed  in  re-establishing  the 
toman  dominion.  The  Romans  then  renounced  the 
project  of  subjugating  the  Germans,  whose  invasions 
they  easily  repelled,  and  against  any  serious  attacks 
from  whom  they  were  secured  by  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which  had  arisen  in  Germany.  Marobodutis,  who 
had  been  educated  at  the  court  of  Augustus,  had  united, 
partly  by  persuasiou  and  partly  by  force,  several  Su- 
evian  tribes  into  a  coalition,  which,  is  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Marcomannic  confederacy.  At  the 
head  of  this  powerful  league,  he  attacked  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Boii,  in  the  southern  part  of  Bohemia 
and  Franconia,  conquered  it,  and  founded  a  formidable 
state,  whose  authority  extended  over  the  Marcomanni, 
Hermunduri,  Quadi,  Longobardi,  and  Semnones,  and 
which  was  able  to  send  70,000  fighting  men  into  the 
field.  Augustus  had.  ordered  Tiberius,  with  twelre 
legions,  to  attack  Maroboduua  and  deatroy  his  pos- 
er;  but  a  general  rebellion  in  Dalmatia  obliged  him  to 
conclude  a  disadvantageous  peace.  The  disasters 
which  afterward  befell  the  Romans  in  the  west  of 
Germany,  prevented  them  from  renewing  their  at- 
tempts  against  the  Marcomanni,  who  ventured  hi  male 
frequent  incursions  into  the  southern  parts  of  Germa- 
ny. Two  powerful  nations,  therefore,  now  existed  in 
Germany,  the  Marcomanni  and  the  Cherusci.  who, 
however,  soon  became  engaged  in  disputes.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  Longobardi  and  Semnones,  disgusted 
with  the  oppressions  of  Maroboduus,  deserted  his  con- 
federacy and  joined  the  Cherusci ;  and,  on  the  otber, 
Inguiomerus,  the  uncle  of  Arminius,  having  become 
jealous  of  his  nephew,  went  over  to  Maroboduus.  Af- 
ter the  war  between  the  two  rivals  had  been  carried  on 
for  a  considerable  time,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
military  art,  which  Arminius  and  Maroboduus  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  the  Romans,  the  victory  at 
last  remained  with  the  Cherusci.  Tiberius,  instead  of 
assisting  Maroboduus,  who  had  solicited  his  help,  in 
stigated  Catualda,  king  of  the  Goths,  to  fall  upon  him, 
forced  him  to  leave  his  country,  and  to  seek  refuge 
with  the  Romans.  Catualda,  however,  soon  experi- 
enced the  same  fate  from  the  Hermunduri,  who  now 
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appear  as  the  principal  tribe  among  the  Marcomannj. 
71m  Charusci,  after  the  loes  of  their  great  leader,  Ar- 
minius, A.D.  21,  fell  from  their  high  rank  among  the 
German  nations.  Weakened  by  internal  dissensions, 
they  finally  received  a  king  from  Rome,  by  the  name 
of  Italic  as,  who  was  the  last  descendant  of  Arminius. 
Dorirg  his  reign  they  quarrelled  with  their  confeder- 
ates, ie  Lorgobardi,  and  annk  to  an  insignificant  tribe 
od  the  south  aide  of  the  Hercynian  forest.  On  the 
|  other  band,  ue  Catti,  who  lived  in  the  western  part  of 
Germany,  roae  into  importance.  The  Frisians  rebelled 
on  account  of  a  tribute  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Romans,  and  were  with  difficulty  overpowered ;  while 
the  Catti,  on  the  Upper  Rhine,  made  repeated  assaults 
on  the  Roman  fortresses  on  the  opposite  bank.  Their 
pride,  however,  was  humbled  by  Galba,  who  compell- 
ed them  to  abandon  the  country  between  the  Lahn,  the 
Maine,  and  the  Rhine,  which  was  distributed  among 
Roman  veterans.  Eighteen  years  later  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  Hermanduri  and  Catti,  on  account 
of  the  salt-springs  of  the  Franconian  Saale.  Mean- 
while the  numerous  companions  of  Maroboduus  and 
Catualda,  having  settled  on  the  north  of  the  Danube, 
between  the  rivers  Gran  and  Morava,  had  founded  un- 
der Vannius,  whom  they  had  received  as  king  from  the 
Romans,  a  new  kingdom,  which  began  to  grow  op- 
pressive to  toe  neighbouring  tribes.  Although  Van- 
nius had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Sarmatian 
lazyges,  he  was  overpowered  by  the  united  arms  of 
the  Hermundnri,  Lygii,  and  western  Quadi  (A.D. 
60),  and  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  Ro- 
mans. His  son-in-law,  Sido,  was  now  st  the  head  of 
the  government.  He  was  a  friend  of  the  Romans,  and 
rendered  important  services  to  Vespasian.  In  the 
Weal,  the  power  of  the  Romans  was  shaken  by  the 
Batavi,  so  that  they  maintained  themselves  with  the 
greatest  difficulty.  A  war  now  broke  out,  that  was  ter- 
minated only  with  the  downfall  of  Rome,  The  Suevi, 
being  attacked  by  the  Lygii,  asked  for  assistance  from 
Domitian,  who  sent  them  100  horsemen.  Such  pal- 
try succours  only  offended  the  Suevi.  Entering  into 
an  alliance  with  the  lazygae,  in  Dacia,  they  threatened 
Pannonia.  Domitian  was  defeated.  Nerva  checked 
them,  and  Trajan  gained  a  complete  victory  over  them. 
But,  from  the  time  of  Antoninus 1  the  philosopher,  the 
flames  of  war  continued  to  blaze  in  those  regions. 
The  Roman  empire  wss  perpetually  harassed,  on  two 
sides  by  the  barbarians,  on  one  aide  by  a  number  of 
small  tribes,  who,  pressed  by  the  Goths,  were  forced 
to  invade  Dacia  in  quest  of  new  habitations.  The 
aoothern  regions  were  assigned  to  them  in  order  to 
pacify  them.  But  a  war  of  more  moment  was  car- 
ried on  against  Rome  on  the  other  side,  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Marcomanni,  Hermunduri,  and  Quadi, 
which  is  commonly  called  the-  Marcomannic  war. 
Marcus  Anrelius  fought  against  them  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  Commodus  bought  a  peace,  A.D.  180.  Mean- 
time the  Catti  devastated  Ganl  and  Rhaatia,  the  Che- 
rasci  forced  the  Longobardi  back  to  the  Elbe.  A.D. 
320,  new  barbarians  sppesred  in  Dacia,  the  Visigoths, 
GepidsB,  and  Heruli,  and  waged  war  against  the  Ro- 
mans. At  the  same  time,'  in  the  reign  of  Oaracalla, 
a  new  confederacy  appeared  in  the  southern  part  of 
Germany,  the  Alemanni,  consisting  of  Iataavonian 
tribes.  Rome,  in  order  to  defend  its  provinces  against 
them,  erected  the  famous  Vallum  Rotiuatorum,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  stilt  visible  from  Iaitbausen  to 
CEhringen.  Bat  the  power  of  the  Romans  sank  more 
and  more,  portly  by  the  incessant  struggle  against  the 
barbarians,  partly  by  internal  agitations.  At  the  time 
when  tbe  Roman  power  had  been  weakened  by  civil 
wars,  in  the  frequent  military  revolutions  during  tbe 
government  of  tbe  emperors,  the  Franks  forced  their 
wsy  as  fsr  ss  Spain,  and  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor 
Probus  l bey  also  conquered  the  island  of  the  Batavi. 
Thus  the  Franks  and  Alemanni  were  now  the  most 
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powerful  German  nations.  Under  Julian,  the  former 
lost  the  island  of  the  Batavi,  which  was  conquered  by 
the  Saxons,  and  the  latter  were  humbled  by  the  armies 
of  Rome.  But  this  wss  Rome's  last  victory.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  centur'.  barbarians  assailed  tbe 
Roman  empire  on  all  sides.  The  Vandals,  Suevi,  and 
Alans  occupied  Gaul  and  ripsin.  Tbe  Burgundians 
followed  them  to  Gaul,  the  Visigoths  to  Italy  and 
Spain ;  the  Burgundians  were  followed  by  the  Franks, 
the  Visigoths  by  the  Ostrogoths,  and  these  by  the 
Longobardi.  Thus  began  those  migrations  of  the  in- 
numerable hosts,  that  spread  themselves  from  the  North 
snd  East  over  all  Europe,  subduing  everything  in  their 
course.  This  event  is  called  the  great  migration  of 
the  nations.  (Encyclopedia  Americana,  vol.  6,  p.  462, 
tcqq.) 

Gscaunicos  C  jisai,  the  eldest  son  of  Drnaua  Nero 
Germanicus,  and  of  Antonia  the  younger,  born  B.C. 
14.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Tiberius  and  brother  of 
Claudius,  afterward  emperor.  Augustus,  on  adopting 
Tiberius,  msde  the  latter  adopt  his  nephew  Germani- 
cus. At  tbe  age  of  twenty  Germanicus  served  with 
distinction  in  Dalmatia,  and  afterward  in  Pannonia, 
and,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  obtained  tbe  honours  of 
a  triumph.  He  married  Agrippina  the  elder,  grand- 
daughter of  Augustus,  by  whom  he  had  nine  children, 
among  others  Caligula,  and  Agrippina  the  younger,  the 
mother  of  Nero.  In  A.D.  12,  Germanicus  was  made 
consul,  and  soon  after  he  was  aent  by  Augustus  to 
command  the  legions  on  the  Rhine.  On  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Augustus,  some  of  the  legions  mutinied, 
while  Germanicus  was  absent  collecting  the  revenue  in 
Gaul.  He  hastened  back  to  the  camp,  and  found  it 
one  scene  of  tumult  and  confusion.  The  young  sol- 
diers demanded  an  increase  of  pay,  the  veterans  their 
discharge.  They  had  already  driven  the  centurions 
out  of  the  camp.  Some  offered  their  assistance  to 
raise  Germanicus  to  the  supreme  power,  but  he  re- 
jected their  offers  with  horror,  and  left  his  judgment- 
seat,  heedless  of  the  clamour  and  threats  of  the  muti- 
neers. Having  retired  with  a  few  friends  to  his  tent, 
after  aome  consultation  on  tbe  danger  to  the  empire 
if  the  hostile  Germans  should  take  advantage  of  the 
confusion  cauaed  by  this  sedition  of  the  troops,  he  de- 
termined upon  exhibiting  to  the  soldiers  fictitious  let- 
ters of  Tiberias,  which  granted  most  of  their  demands, 
and,  the  better  to  appease  them,  he  disbursed  to  them 
immediately  a  considerable  sum  by  way  of  bounty. 
He  found  still  greater  difficulty,  however,  in  quelling 
a  second  mutiny,  which  broke  out  on  the  arrival  of 
legates  from  tbe  senate,  who  brought  to  Germanicus 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  of  proconsul.  The  soldiers 
suspected  that  they  came  with  orders  for  their  punish- 
ment, and  the  camp  became  again  a  scene  of  confu- 
sion. Germanicus  ordered  bis  wife  Agrippina,  with 
her  son  Cains  Caligula,  attended  by  other  officers' 
wives  and  children,  to  leave  the  camp,  as  being  no 
longer  a  place  of  safety  for  them.  This  sight  affected 
and  mortified  the  soldiers,  who  begged  their  command- 
er to  revoke  the  order,  to  punish  the  guilty,  and  to 
march  against  tbe  enemy.  They  then  began  to  inflict 
summary  execution  on  tbe  ringleaders  of  the  mutiny, 
without  wsiting  for  the  sanction  of  their  general.  A 
similar  scene  took  place  in  the  camp  of  two  other 
legions,  which  were  stationed  in  another  part  of  the 
country,  under  tbe  orders  of  Caseins.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  state  of  excitement  on  the  part  of  the  sol- 
diers, Germanicus  crossed  tbe  Rhine,  attacked  the 
Marsi,  the  Bructsri,  and  other  German  tribes,  snd  rout- 
ed them  with  greet  slaughter.  The  following  year  he 
defeated  the  Catti,  snd,  after  having  burned  their  city 
of  Mattium  (according  to  Mannert,  Marpurg),  he  vic- 
toriously returned  over  the  Rhine.  Here  some  depu- 
ties of  Segestes  appeared  before  him,  soliciting,  in  the 
name  of  their  master,  his  assistance  against  Arminius, 
the  son-in-law  of  Segestes,  by  whom  the  latter  was  be- 
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sieged.  Germanicus  hastened  to  his  rescue,  delivered 
him,  and  made  Thusnelda,  wife  of  Arminios,  prisoner. 
Arminios  then  prepared  for  war,  and  Germanicus  col- 
lected his  forces  on  the  Amisia  or  Emt.  A  battle 
ensued.  The  Roman  legrous  were  already  receding, 
when  Germanicus  renewed  the  attack  with  fresh  troops, 
and  thos  happily  averted  the  rout  that  threatened  htm. 
Arminios  retreated,  and  Germanicus  was  content  to  re- 
gain the  banks  of  the  Ems,  and  retire  with  honour 
from  a  contest  which  his  army  could  no  longer  sustain. 
After  having  lost  another  part  of  his  troops  during  his 
retreat,  by  a  violent  storm,  which  wrecked  the  vessels 
in  which  they  were  embarked,  he  reached  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  with  a  feeble  remnant  of  his  army,  and 
employed  the  winter  in  making  new  preparations  for 
war  against  the  Germans.  He  built  a  fleet  of  one  thou- 
sand vessels,  in  order  to  avoid  the  difficult  route  by  land 
through  forests  and  morasses,  and  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ems.  Proceeding  thence  towards  the  Visurgis 
or  Weter,  he  found  the  Cberusei  assembled  on  the 
opposite  bank,  with  the  intention  of  contesting  the 
passage.  Nevertheless,  he  effected  it,  and  fought  a 
battle  which  began  at  daybreak,  and  terminated  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Romans.  On  the  succeeding  day 
the  Germans  renewed  the  contest  with  fury,  and  car- 
ried disorder  into  the  ranks  of  the  Romans,  but  Ger- 
manicus maintained  possession  of  the  field.  The  Ger- 
mans returned  into  weir  forests.  Germanic  us  re-em- 
barked, and,  after  having  experienced  a  terrible  storm, 
by  which  part  of  his  feet  was  dissipated,  went  into 
winter-quarters,  bat  not  until  he  had  made  another  in- 
cursion into  the  territory  of  the  Marsi.  Meantime  Ti- 
berius wrote  repeatedly  to  his  nephew,  that  he  had 
earned  enough  of  glory  in  Germany,  and  that  he  ought 
to  return  to  Rome  to  enjoy  the  triumph  which  he  had 
merited.  Germanicus  asked  for  anotheryear  to  com- 
plete the  subjugation  of  Germany,  but  Tiberius,  who 
felt  jealous  of  the  glory  of  his  nephew,  and  of  his  pop- 
ularity with  the  troops,  remained  inflexible,  end  Ger- 
manicus was  obliged  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he 
triumphed  in  the  following  year,  A.D.  17.  The  year 
after,  he  was  consul  for  the  second  time  with  Tiberius 
himself,  and  was  sent  to  the  East,  where  serious  dis- 
turbances bad  broken  out,  with  most  extensive  powers. 
But  Tiberius  took  care  to  have  a  watch  over  him,  by 
placing  in  the  government  of  Syria  Cnaua  Piso,  a 
violent  and  ambitious  man,  who  seems'  to  have  been 
well  qualified  for  his  mission,  ss  he  annoyed  Germani- 
cus in  every  possible  way,  and  his  wife  Plancina  sec- 
onded him  in  his  purpose.  The  frank  and  open  na- 
ture of  Germanicus  ws*  no  match  for  the  wily  intrigues 
of  his  enemies.  After  making  peace  with  Artabanua, 
king  of  the  Parthian*,  and  calming  other  disturbances 
in  the  East,  Germanicus  fell  ill  at  Anlioch,  and,  after 
lingering  for  some  time,  died,  plainly  expressing  to  bis 
wife  end  friends  around  him  that  he  was  the  victim  of 
the  wickedness  of  Piso  and  Plancina,  meaning  moat 
probably  that  some  slow  poison  had  been  administered 
to  him.  His  wife  Agripphw,  with  her  son  Csius  and 
her  other  children,  returned  to  Rome  with  the  ashes 
of  her  husband.  Germanicus  wss  generally  and  deep- 
ly regretted.  Like  hia  father  Drusus,  he  was,  while 
living,  an  object  of  hope  to  the  Romans.  He  died 
A.D.  18,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Ger- 
manicus has  been  praised  for  hia  sincerity,  his  kind 
nature,  his  disinterestedness,  and  his  love  of  informa- 
tion, which  he  exhibited  in  his  travels  in  Greece  and 
Egypt.  His  military  talents  appear  to  have  been  of  a 
high  order.  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  warlike  opera- 
tions, he  still  found  leisure  for  literary  pursuits,  and  fa- 
voured the  world  with  two  Greek  comedies,  some  epi- 
grams, and  a  translation  of  Aratus  into  Latin  verse. 
The  translation  has  come  down  to  us  in  part.  (Fid. 
Aiatus  I. — Tadt.,  Ann.,  1,  31,  teqq. — Id.,  Ann.,  9, 
6— id.  to.,  S,  S3,  teqq.—Dio  Cots.,  67, 5,  ttqq.) 
Gnauith,  one  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  Penis,  \Be- 
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rod.,  1,  125.)  This  circumstance  forms  an  important 
argument  in  the  question  respecting  the  affinity  be- 
tween the  early  Germanic  and  Persian  races.  (Con- 
salt  remarks  under  the  article  Germanta,  y  1.) 

GsaoNTflRiB,  a  town  of  Laconia,  to  the  north  of 
Heloa,  founded  by  the  Achaans  long  before  the  inn- 
sion  of  the  Dorians  and  the  Hencuds,  and  iiibtt- 
quently  colonized  by  the  latter.  When  Pauaanias  vis- 
ited  Laconia,  ho  found  Geronthra  in  possession  of  the 
Eteathero-Lacones.  It  contained  a  temple  and  gran 
of  Man,  and  another  temple  of  Apollo.  Thu  ancient 
town  is  SBpposed  to  have  been  situated  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Hienh,  where  there  are  some  vestiges.  (Pos- 
se*., 3,  S3. — Cramer' t  Ant.  Grace,  vol.  3,  p.  218.) 

Gibra,  I.  a  city  of  Arabia  Deserts,  en  toe  Shim 
Persic  os.  It  was  enriched  by  commerce,  and  the 
principal  articles  of  trade-  were  the  perfomea  brought 
from  the  Sabai,  sent  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsaeui. 
and  across  the  desert  to  Petra.  (Plin.,  6, 28.— Send. 
ad  Niamd.,  Alexipk.,  v.  107.)  This  city,  for  the  con- 
struction of  whose  bouses  and  ramparts  stones  of  salt 
1,  appears  to  be  represented  by  that  now 
named  EUKatif. — II."  A  city  of  JSgyptus  Inferior,  or 
lower  Egypt,  in  the  eastern  quarter,  about  eight  miet 
from  Pslusrura.  Now  probably  Matdi.— III.  A  city 
of  Syria,  in  the  district  of  Cyrrhestioa,  between  Be- 
thammaria  and  Arimara,  and  near  the  Euphrates. 
Now  Smruk. — IV.  According  to  Ptolemy,  a  city  on 
the  Island  Meninx,  in  the  Syrtia  Minor,  west  of  the 
city  of  Meninx.  (Bitchoff  uni  MbUer,  WSrterb.  ie 
Getgr.,  *. ».) 

GataRRi,  a  people  of  Scythia,  in  whose  country  the 
Borysthenee  rises.  The  kings  of  Scythia  were  buried 
in  their  territories.    {Herodot.,  A,  71.) 

Grrrhcs,  a  river  of  Scythia,  which,  according  It 
Herodotus  (4,  56),  separated  from  the  Borysthraet, 
near  the  place  as  far  aa  which  that  river  was  ant 
known.  It  flowed  towards  the  sea,  dividing  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Herds  men  from  those  of  the  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  then  fell  into  the  Hypacria.  D'AnviUe 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  modern  Molumjainii 
Rennell,  however,  inclines  in  favour  of  the  Tetcensc 
(Gtogr.  of  Herodotus,  p.  71.) 

GsRfon,  GrrySneus,  and  GsitSub,  a  celebrate! 
monster,  born  from  the  union  of  Chrysaor  with  CaHi- 
rboe.  He  had  the  bodies  of  three  men  united :  they 
cohered  above,  but  below  the  loin  they  were  divided 
into  three.  He  lived  in  the  island  of  Erytbea,  in 
the  Sinus  Gaditanus.  Geryon  was  the  possessor  of 
remarkable  oxen.  They  were  of  a  purple  bus,  ud 
wens  guarded  by  a  beadsman  named  Eurytion,  and  by 
the  two-headed  dog  Ortbos,  the  progeny  of  Echidna 
and  Typbon.  The  tenth  labour  of  Hercules  vol '» 
bring  the  oxen  of  Geryon  from  the  island  where  ibn 
were  pastured.  Having  reached  Ery  thea  in  the  goto 
cup  of  the  Sun-god,  he  paaaed  the  night  on  Mount 
Abas.  The  dog  Orthos,  discovering  him,  flew  at  him, 
but  Hercules  struck  him  with  his  club,  and  killed  Eu- 
rytion who  came  up  to  hia  aid.  Mencebus,  who  kept 
in  the  aame  place  the  oxen  of  Hades,  having  informed 
Geryon  of  what  had  happened,  the  latter  pursued  and 
overtook  Hercules  aa  he  was  driving  the  cattle  along 
the  river  Anthemus.  Geryon  there  attacked  him,  hot 
was  slain  by  hia  arrows ;  and  Hercules,  placing  the  out 
in  the  cup,  brought  them  over  to  the  Continent,  (rsi 
Hercules,  where  an  explanation  is  given  of  the  wholt 
legend  respecting  the  hero,  and  consult  Apotloi.,  I 
5,  10.)— According  to  some  ancient  writers,  the  own 
of  Geryon  were  brought,  not  from  the  island  of  Ery- 
tbea, but  from  Acsrnanis.  Consult  on  this  subject  the 
remarks  of  Creuzer  {But.  Grae.  Anhjuits.  Frag*-, 
p.  51,  not). 

Grssoeiacuh,  a  town  of  the  Morini,  in  Gaul ;  » 
was  afterward  named  Bonoma,  or  Bokraie,  snd  is  now 
Boulogne.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  with  the  *>n- 
Porhu  Britannia*  of  Pliny  (4,  txtr.).  Man- 
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nert  make*  it  identical  with  the  Partus  Ieiut  or  Itrut. 
(Melt,  9,  2.— Sutton.,  Vit.  Claud.,  M.—Etrop.,  9, 
8  —  Zosim.,  6,  «.) 

Geta,  Anton hw,  younger  son  of  the  Emperor  Sep- 
tnnius  Severus,  was  bom  A.D.  190,  and  made  Cesar 
and  colleague  with  hia  father  and  brother,  A.D.  JOS. 
The  moat  remarkable  circumstance  recorded  of  him  is 
toe  dissimilarity  of  his  disposition  to  that  of  his 
father  and  brother,  who  were  both  cruel,  while  Geta 
was  distinguished  by  hia  mildness  and  affability.  He 
is  said  to  have  several  times  reproved  bis  brother  Cara- 
calla  for  his  proneness  to  shea  blood,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  incurred  his  mortal  hatred.  When  Seve- 
ns died  at  Eboracom  ( York),  A.D.  til,  he  named  his 
two  sons  as  hia  joint  successors  in  the  empire.  The 
soldiers,  who  were  much  attached  to  Geta,  withstood 
all  the  insinuations  of  Caracalla,  who  wished  to  reign 
alone,  and  insisted  upon  swearing  allegiance  to  both 
emperors  together.  After  a  short  and  unsuccessful 
campaign,  the  two  brothers,  with  their  mother  Julia, 
proceeded  to  Rome,  where,  after  performing  the  fu- 
neral rites  of  their  father,  they  divided  the  imperial 
palace  between  them,  and  at  one  time  thought  of  di- 
viding the  empire  likewise.  Geta,  who  was  fond  of 
tranquillity,  proposed  to  take  Asia  and  Egypt,  and  to 
reside  at  Antioeh  or  Alexandres ;  bnt  the  Empress  Ju- 
lia with  tears  deprecated  the  partition,  saying  that  she 
could  not  bear  to  part  from  either  of  her  sons.  After 
repeated  attempts  of  Caracalla  to  murder  Geta,  be 
feigned  a  wish  to  be  reconciled  to  hie  brother,  and  in- 
vited mm  to  a  conference  in  their  mother's  apartment. 
Geta  unsuspectingly  went,  snd  was  stabbed  by  some 
centurions  whom  Caracalla  had  concealed  for  the  pur- 
pose. His  mother  Jolia  tried  to  shield  him,  but  they 
murdered  him  in  her  arms,  and  she  was  stained  by  his 
blood,  and  wounded  in  one  of  her  hands.  This  hap- 
pened A.D.  2U.  After  the  murder  Caracalla  began  a 
fearful  proscription  of  all  the  friends  of  Geta,  and  also 
of  those  who  lamented  hia  death  on  public  grounds. 
(Sptrtta*.,  Vit.  Get.  —  Htrodian,  4,  1,  teqq.—Dio 
Cats.,  77,  9,  teqq.)  > 

Grtm,  the  name  of  a  northern  tribe  mentioned  in 
Roman  history,  inhabiting  the  country  on  both  banks 
of  the  Danube  near  its  estuary,  and  along  the  western 
shores  of  the  Enxine.  Those  who  lived  sooth  of  the 
Danube  were  brought  into  a  kind  of  subjection  to 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Die  Com.,  61)  ;  and 
their  country,  called  Scythia  Parva,  and  also  Pontus,  is 
well  known,  under  the  latter  name,  through  the  poems 
which  Ovid,  in  his  exile,  wrote  from  Tomi,  the  place  of 
hia  residence.  He  gives  in  many  passages  a  dismal 
account  of  the  appearance  and  manners  of  the  Gets), 
especially  m  elegies  seventh  and  tenth  of  the  fifth  book 
of  his  Tristia.  The  maritime  parts  of  the  country  hsd 
been  in  former  times  colonized  by  the  Greeks,  and  this 
may  account  for  the  partial  civilization  of  the  Geta 
south  of  the  Danube,  while  their  brethren  north  of  the 
same  river  remained  in  a  state  of  barbarism  and  inde- 
pendence. The  Gets  are  described  by  Herodotus 
(4,  93)  ae  living  in  his  time  south  of  the  Ister  (Den- 
abe).  He  calls  them  the  bravest  of  the  Thraciane. 
The  Goths  are  supposed  to  have  bad  a  common  ori- 
gin with  the  Get®.  (Plm.,  4,  11. — Mela,  8,  J.— 
lornanL,  de  Regn.  Succees.,  p.  60,  tea.) 

Gioairras,  the  sons  of  Ccslus  and  Tern,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Hesi'od,  sprang  from  the  blood  of  the  wound 
which  Codas  received  from  his  son  Saturn ;  while  Hy- 
gmu  calls  tbem  sons  of  Tartarus  and  Terra.  They  are 
represented  as  of  uncommon  stature,  with  strength  pro- 
portioned to  their  gigantic  size.  Some  of  them,  aa 
Couoa,  Briareus,  and  Gyes,  had  fifty  heads  and  one 
hundred  arms.  The  giants  are  fabled  by  the  poets  to 
have  made  war  upon  the  gods.  The  scene  of  the 
conflict  is  said  to  have  been  the  peninsula  of  Pallene  ; 
and  with  the  aid  of  Herculea  the  gods  subdued  their 
formidable  foes.  The  principal  champions  on  the  side 


of  the  giants  were  Porphyrion,  Alcyoneus,  snd  Encel- 
sdus,  on  the  last  of  whom  Mfherva  flung  the  island 
of  Sicily,  where  hia  t&otions  cause  the  eruptions  of 
iEtna.  (Pmd.,  PytX,  8,  1 5. — Jof.,  iVcm.,  1,  100  — 
Apollod.,  I,  6.)—  It  is  said  that  Earth,  enraged  at  the 
destruction  of  the  giants,  brought  forth  tbe  huge  Ty- 
phon  to  contend  with  the  gods.  The  stature  of  this 
monster  reached  the  sky ;  fire  flashed  from  his  eyes; 
he  hurled  glowing  rocks  with  loud  cries  and  hissing 
against  heaven,  and  flame  and  storm  rushed  from  bis 
mouth.  The  gods,  in  dismay,  fled  to  Egypt,  and  con- 
cealed themselves  under  the  forms  of  various  animals. 
Jupiter,  however,  after  a  severe  conflict,  overcame  him, 
and  placed  him  beneath  iEtna.  (Pnwf.,  Pyth.,  1,  29, 
seqq: — Id.,  frag.  Epime.,  6. — JEtek.,  Prom.  V.,  351, 
seqq.)  The  flight  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  is  a  bung- 
ling attempt  at  connecting  the  Greek  mythology  with 
the  animal  worship  of  that  country.  (.Keightley's  My- 
thology, p.  SM,  stq.)  The  giants  appear  to  have  been 
nothing  more  than  the  energies  of  nature  personified, 
snd  the  conflict  between  them  and  the  gods  must  al- 
lude to  some  tremendous  convulsion  of  nature  in  very 
early  times.  ( Vid.  Lectonia,  and  compare  Hermann 
trod  Creuter,  Brief t,  ccc,  p.  164.) — As  regards  the 
general  question,  respecting  the  possible  existence  in 
former  days  of  s  gigantic  race,  it  need  only  be  observed, 
that,  if  their  atructure  be  supposed  to  have  been  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  rest  of  our  species,  they  must  have 
been  mere  creatures  of  poetic  imagination  ;  they  could 
not  have  existed.  It  is  found  that  the  bones  of  the 
human  body  are  invariably  hollow,  and,  consequently, 
weH  calculated  to  resist  external  violence.  Had  they 
been  aolid,  they  would  have  proved  too  heavy  a  burden 
for  man  to  bear.  But  this  hollowness,  while  it  is  ad- 
mirably well  fitted  for  the  purpose  which  has  just  been 
mentioned,  and  likewise  subserves  many  other  impor- 
tant ends  in  the  animal  economy,  is  not  by  any  means 
well  adapted  for  supporting  a  heavy  superincumbent 
weight ;  on  the  contrary,  it  renders  the  bone  weaker, 
in  this  respect,  than  if  the  latter  had  been  solid.  The 
inference  from  all  this  is  very  plain.  Man  never  waa 
intended  by  his  Maker  for  a  gigantie  being,  since  his 
limbs  could  not,  in  that  event,  have  supported  him  ; 
and,  if  giants  ever  did  exist,  they  must  necessarily 
have  been  crashed  by  their  own  weight.  Or,  had  their 
bones  been  made  solid,  tbe  weight  of  their  limbs  would 
have  been  so  enormous,  that  these  lofty  beings  mnst 
have  remained  as  immoveable  as  statues.  That  many 
of  our  species  have  attained  a  very  large  size  is  indis- 
putable, but  tbe  world  has  never  seen  giants ;  and  in 
alt  those  esses  where  the  bones  of  giants  sre  said  t* 
have  been  dug  up  from  the  earth,  the  remains  thus  dis- 
covered have  been  found  to  be  merely  those  of  some 
extinct  species  of  the  larger  kind  of  animala.  A  sim- 
ple mode  of  life)  abundance  of  nutritious  food,  and  a 
salubrious  atmosphere,  give  to  all  organic  beings  huge 
and  graceful  forms.  The  term  giant,  as  uaed  in  scrip- 
ture, originates  in  an  error  of  translation.  In  our  ver- 
sion of  holy  writ  six  different  Hebrew  words  are  ren- 
dered -by  the  same  term  giants,  whereas  they  merely 
mean,  in  general,  persons  of  great  courage,  wicked- 
ness, dec,  and  not  men  of  enormous  stature,  as  is 
commonly  supposed.  Thus,  too,  when  Nitnrod  is 
styled  in  tbe  Greek  version  a  giant  before  tbe  Lord, 
nothing  more  is  meant  than  that  be  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive power. 

Gindis.    Fid.  Gyndes. 

Gi»,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  Ptolemy  delineates  as 
equal  in  length  to  the  Niger,  the  course  of  each  being 
probably  about  1000  British  miles.  It  ran  from  eaal 
to  west,  until  lost  in  the  same  lake,  marsh,  or  desert 
as  the  Niger.  The  Arabian  geographer  Edrisi  seems 
to  indicate  the  OUr  when  he  speaks  of  the  Nile  of  tbe 
negroes  as  running  to  the  west,  and  being  lost  in  an 
inland  sea,  in  which  was  the  island  Dlil.  Some  have 
supposed  the  Gar  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  river  of  Bono*, 
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or  Wad-al-Gazcl,  which,  joining  another  considerable 
river  Sowing  from  Kuku,  dischargee  itself  into  the 
Nubia  Palus  or  Kangra,  and  it  is  so  delineated  in 
RenneJl's  map ;  but  others,  seemingly  with  belter 
reason,  apprehend  the  Gir  of  Ptolemy  to  be  the  Bakr- 
Kulla  of  Browne,  in  his  history  of  Africa. 

GladutorIi  Loot,  combats  originally  exhibited  at 
he  grave  of  deceased  persons  at  Rome.  They  were 
first  introduced  there  by  the  Bruti,  upon  the  death  of 
their  father,  A.U.C.  490,  and  they  thus  formed  ori- 
ginally a  kind  of  funeral  sacrifice,  the  shades  of  the 
dead  being  supposed  to  be  propitiated  with  blood.  For 
some  time  after  this  they  were  exhibited  only  on  such 
occasions.  Subsequently,  however,  the  magistrates, 
to  entertain  the  people,  gave  shows  of  gladiators  at  the 
Saturnalia  and  the  festival  of  Minerva.  Incredible 
numbers  of  men  were  destroyed  in  this  manner.  Af- 
ter the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the  Dscians,  spectacles 
of  thia  kind  were  exhibited  for  123  days,  in  which 
10,000  gladiators  fought.  Gladiators  were  ,  kept  and 
maintained  in  schools  by  persons  called  lanuttz,.vrha 
purchased  and  trained  them.  The  whole  number,  un- 
der one  lanitla  was  called  familia.  Gladiators  were  at 
first  composed  of  captives  and  slaves,  or  of  condemned 
malefactors.  But  afterward  also  freeborn  citizens,  in- 
duced by  hire  or  by  inclination,  fought  on  the  arena  ; 
some  even  of  noble  birth ;  and,  what  is  still  more  won- 
derful, women  of  rank,  and  dwarfs.  When  there  were 
10  be  any  shows,  handbills  were  circulated  to  give  no- 
tice to  the  people,  and  to  mention  the  place,  number, 
time,  and  every  circumstance  requisite  to  be  known. 
When  they  were  first  brought  upon  the  arena,  they 
walked  round  theplace  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity, 
ind  after  that  they  were  matched  in  equal  pairs  with 
peat  nicety.  They  first  had  a  skirmish  with  wooden 
tier.,  called  rwUt  at  arma  liuoria.  After  this  the  ef- 
fective weapons,  such  as  swords,  daggers,  <kc.,  called 
tram  decreiona,  were  given  them,  and  the  signal  for 
.he  engagement  was  given  by  the  sound  of  a  trumpet. 
As  they  had  all  previously  bound  themelves  to  contend 
•ill  the  last,  the  fight  was  bloody  and  obstinate ;  and 
when  one  signified  his  submission  by  surrendering  his 
arms,  the  victor  was  not  permitted  to  grant  him  his  life 
without  the  leave  and  approbation  of  the  multitude. 
This  was  done  by  pressing  down  their  thumbs,  with 
the  hands  clenched.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  people 
wished  him  slain,  they  turned  their  thumbs  upward. 
The  first  of  these  signs,  wss  called  pollicem  premere ; 
the  second,  pollicem  vertcrc.  The  combats  of  gladia- 
tors were  sometimes  different,  either  in  weapons  or 
dress,  whence  they  were  generally  distinguished  into 
the  following  orders.  The  teeutoret  were  armed  with 
a  sword  and  buckler,  to  keep  off  the  net  of  their  antag- 
onists, the  Tttiarii.  These  last  endeavoured  to  throw 
their  net  over  the  head  of,  their  opponent,  and  m  that 
manner  to  entangle  him,  and  prevent  him  from  striking. 
If  this  did  not  succeed,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight. 
Their  dress  was  a  short  coat,  with  a  hat  tied  under  the 
chin  with  broad  riband.  They  bore  a  trident  in  their 
left  hand.  The  Threcet,  originally  Tbracians,  were 
armed  with  a  falchion  and  small  round  shield.  The 
myrmUlonet,  called  also  Galli,  from  their  Gallic  dress, 
were  much  the  same  as  the  teeutoret.  They  were, 
like  them,  armed  with  a  sword,  and  on  the  top  of  their 
headpiece  they  wore  the  figure  of  a  fish  embossed, 
called  uopfivpo;,  whence  their  nsme.  The  hoplomachi 
were  completely  armed  from  head  to  foot,  as  their 
name  implies.  The  Sammta,  armed  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Samnitea,  wore  a  large  shield,  broad  at  the 
top,  and  growing  more  narrow  st  the  bottom,  more 
conveniently  to  defend  the  upper  parts  of  the  body. 
The  etiedarii  generally  fought  from  the  ettedum,  or 
chariot  used  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Britons.  The 
andabata,  avatarai,  fought  on  horseback,  with  a  hel- 
met that  covered  and  defended  their  facea  and  eyes. 
Hence  andabatarum  more  pugnare  is  to  fight  blind- 
Ma 


folded.  The  meridian*  engaged  in  the  afternoon, 
f  he  pottulatitxi  were  men  of  great  skill  and  experi- 
ence, and  such  ss  were  generally  produced  by  the 
emperors.  The  fatcalet  were  maintained  out  of  the 
emperor's  treasury,  fieeue.  .The  dimachzri  (ought 
with  two  swords  in  their  hands,  whence  their  Dune. 
After  these  cruel  exhibitions  had  been  continued  Cor 
the  amusement  of  the  Roman  populace,  they  were 
abolished  by  Constantino  the  Gnat,  near  600  yean 
from  their  first  institution.  They  were,  however,  re- 
vived under  the  reign  of  Constantius  and  his  two  auc- 
cessors,  but  Honorius  for  ever  put  an  end  to  these 
cruel  barbarities. 

Glauoi,  I.  a  daughter  of  Creon,  king  of  Corinth, 
called  also  Creiisa,  married  to  Jason  after  his  separa- 
tion from  Medea. — II.  A  fountain  st  Corinth,  which 
was  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Glsuce,  who 
threw  herself  into  it  in  order  to  be  freed  from  the  en- 
chantments of  Medea.   (Pautan.,  2,  8.) 

-  Glad-cos,  I.  son  of  Hippoiochus,  snd  grandson  of 
Bellerophon.    He  was,  with  Sarpedon,  leader  of  the 
Lycian  auxiliaries  of  Kins  Prism.    Upon  the  discov- 
ery made  on  tbeneld  of  battle  by  bim  and  Diomede, 
that  their  grandfathers;  Bellerophon,  king  of  Epbvre  or 
Corinth,  and  CEneus,  king  of  JStoUa,  bad  been  re- 
markable for  their  friendship,  they  mutually  agreed  to 
exchange  their  armour,  that  of  Glsucus  being  of  gold, 
and  that  of  Diomede  of  brass.  -Hence  arose  the  prov- 
erb, "  It  is  the  exchange  of  Glaucus  and  Diomede," 
to  denote  inequality  in  things  presented  or  exchanged. 
Glaucus  was  slain  by  Ajax.   (Horn.,  B.,  6,  1 19,  lift. 
— Virg.,  Mn.,  6,  483.)— II.  A  sea  deity,  probably 
only  another  form  of  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  whose  son 
he  is,  according  to  some  accounts.    (Euanlku,  as. 
Athen,  7,  p.  200.)   Like  the  marine  gods  in  general, 
he  bad  the  gift  of  prophecy  :  and  we  find  him  appear- 
ing to  the  Argonauts  (Apqli.  Rh.,  1,  1310,  set.),  and 
to  Menelaus  (Eurip.,  Orett.,  356,  teqq.),  and  telling 
them  what  bad  happened,  or  what  was  to  happen.  In 
later  times,  sailors  wore  continually  making  report*  of 
his  soothssying.   (Pautan.,  9,  22.)   Some  said  that 
he  dwelt  with  the  Nereides  at  Delos,  where  he  gave  re- 
sponses to  all  who  sought  them.   (Arulot.,  ap.  Athn., 
L  e.)   According  to  others,  he  visited  each  year  all 
the  isles  and  coasts,  with  a  train  of  monsters  of  the 
deep  (xt/rea),  and,  unseen,  foretold  in  the  £o\k  dia- 
lect all  kinds  of  evil.   The  fishermen  watched  for  ho 
approach,  snd  endeavoured  by  fastings,  prayer,  andfa- 
migations  to  avert  the  ruin  with  which  his  prophecy 
menaced  the  fruits  and  cattle.    At  times  he  was  seen 
among  the  waves,  snd  bis  body  appeared  covered  with 
muscles,  seaweed,  and  stones.    He  was  beard  ever- 
more to  lament  his  fate  in  not  being  sble  to  die.  (fit, 
Sep.,  10,  611.— Sckd,  ad  toe.)— This  last  circum- 
stance refers  to  the  common  pragmatic  history  of 
Glaucus.    He  wis  a  fisherman,  it  is  said  (Pawn.. 
/.  c.—Ovid,  Met.,  13,  904,  teqq.),  of  Anthedon,  in 
Bosotia.    Observing  one  day  the  fish  which  be  had 
caught  and  thrown  on  the  grass  to  bite  it,  and  then  to 
jump  into  the  sea,  bis  curiosity  excited  him  to  taste  it 
also.    Immediately  on  his  doing  so  he  followed  their 
example,  and  thus  became  a  sea-god.    Another  ac- 
count made  bim  to  have  obtained  his  immortality  by 
tasting  the  erase,  which  had  revived  a  hare  he  had  run 
down  in  .lEtolia.    (Nicand.,  ap.  Alien.,  I.  c  )  He 
was  also  ssid  to  have  built  and  steered  the  Argo,  and  to 
have  been  made  a  god  of  (he  sea  by  Jupiter  during 
the  voyage.    (Pottit,  ap.  Athen.,  I.  e.)   An  account 
of  the  story  of  his  love  for  Scylla  will  be  found  under 
the  latter  article.   (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  M8, 
teqq.) — III.  A  son  of  Sisyphus,  king  of  Corinth,  by 
Merope,  the  dsughter  of  Atlas,  born  at  Potnie,  a  vil- 
lage of  Bosotia.    According  to  one  account,  be  re- 
strained his  mares  from  having  intercourse  with  the 
steeds;  upon  which  Venus  inspired  the  former  with 

such  fury,  that  they  tore  his  body  to  pieces  ss  be  re- 
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tuned  from  the  games  which  Adrsstus  had  celebrated 
in  honour  of  his  father.  Another  version  of  the  story 
makes  them  to  have  run  mad  after  eating  a  certain 
plant  at  Potniaj.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  I.  *.  Ilorvtddec. — 
fab.,  250.— Virgil,.  Gang.,  3,  268.— Heme, 
4  Virg.,  I.  t.—PaUtph.,  it  Incred.,  c.  26.—SckJ.  ad 
Eurip.,  Pkan.,  1141.)— IV.  A  son  of  Minos  and  Pas- 
iphae,  who,  pursuing,  when  a  child,  a  mouse,  fell  into 
>  vessel  of  honey  and  was  smothered.  His  father, 
ignorant  of  his  fate,  consulted  the  oracle  to  know 
where  he  was,  and  received  for  answer  that  there  waa 
a  three-coloured  cow  in  his  herd,  and  that  he  who  could 
best  tell  what  she  was  like,  could  restore  hia  son  to  life. 
The  soothsayers  were  all  assembled,  and  Polyidus, 
the  ran  of  Coiranus,  said  that  her  colour  was  that  of 
the  berry  of  the  brier,  green,  red,  and,  lastly,  black. 
Minos  thereupon  desired  him  to  find  hia  son;  and 
Polyidns,  by  his  skill  in  divination,  discovered  where 
be  was.  Minos  then  ordered  bim  to  restore  him  to 
life;  and,  on  his  declaring  bia  incapacity  so  to  do, 
ahnt  him  np  in  a  chamber  with  the  body  of  his  child. 
While  here,  the  soothsayer  saw  a  serpent  approach 
the  body,  and  he  struck  and  killed  it.  Another  im- 
mediately appeared,  and  seeing  the  first  one  dead,  re- 
tired, and  came  back  soon  after  with  a  plant  in  ita 
mouth,  and  laid  it  on  the  dead  one,  which  instantly 
came  to  life.  Polyidus,  by  employing  the  same  herb, 
recovered  the  child.  Minos,  before  he  let  him  depart, 
insisted  on  his  communicating  his  art  to  Glaucua.  Ha 
did  so ;  bat,  as  he  was  taking  leave,  be  desired  his 
pupil  to  spit  into  his  month.  Glaucua  obeyed,  and 
lost  the  memory  of  all  he  had  learned.  (Apollod.,  3, 
3,  1. — Tzttz.,  ad  Lye.,  811.)  Hyginus  makes  him  to 
have  been  restored  to  life  by  JSscnlapiua.  (Hygin., 
Poet.  Attron.,  2, 14.) 

Glaucus  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Lycia,  at  the  head  of 
which  stood  the  city  of  Telmissus  or  Maori,  whence 
in  ancient  times  the  gulf  was  sometimes  also  called 
Sines  Telmissius,  and  whence  comes  likewise  its  mod- 
ern name,  Gulf  of  Maori. 

Glota  or  Clot  a,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Clyde, 
falling  into  the  Glota  iEstoarium,  or  Frith  of  Clyde. 

Ghatia,  a  town  of  Apulia,  the  same  as  Egnatia, 
the  name  being  merely  shortened  by  dropping  the  ini- 
tial vowel,    (rid.  Egnatia.) 

Gkidos.    Vid.  Cnidns. 

Grosses.    Vid.  Coosus. 

Gobbtas,  a  Persian,  one  of  the  seven  noblemen 
who  conspired  against  the  usurper  Smerdis.  (Vid. 
Darius.) 

Gobjphi,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  of  considerable  strength 
and  importance,  and  the  key  of  the  country  on  the  aide 
of  Epirus.  It  was  situate  on  the  borders  of  the  Atha- 
msnes,  and  was  occupied  by  that  people  not  long  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Cynoscephalaj.  When  Caesar  enter- 
ed Thessaly,  after  his  joining  Domitius  at  JSgitium, 
the  inhabitants  of  Gotnphi,  aware  of  his  failure  at  Dyr- 
rbschium,  dosed  their  gates  sgainst  him ;  the  walls, 
however,  were  presently  scaled,  notwithstanding  their 
great  height,  and  the  town  was  given  up  to  plunder. 
In  bis  account  of  this  event,  Caesar  describes  Gomphi 
as  a  large  and  opulent  city.  (Bell.  Civ.,  3,  80. — 
Compare  Appian,  B.  C,  2,  64.)  The  Greek  geogra- 
pher Meletios  places  it  on  the  modern  site  of  Slagout, 
or  Kalabachi  aa  it  is  called  by  the  Turka  (Gcogr.,  p. 
3S3) ;  but  Pouqueville  was  informed  that  its  ruins 
were  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Cleitoura,  not  far 
from  Slagout.    (Vol.  3,  p.  339  ) 

Goxatas,  one  of  the  Antigoni.    ( Vid.  Gonni.) 

Gorki,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  twenty  miles  from  La- 
rissa,  according  to  Livy  (36,  10),  and  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  gorge  of  Tempo.  It  was  strongly  forti- 
fied by  Perses  in  his  first  campaign  sgainst  the  Ro- 
mans, who  made  no  attempt  to  render  themselves 
masters  of  this  key  of  Macedonia.  (La.,  42,  54.) 
Antigoous,  tamamed  Gonatae,  waa  probably  bom  here, 


since  Stephanua  of  Byzantium  gives  it  as  the  ethnic 

derivative  of  Gonni.    The  scholiast  on  Lycophron  (v. 
904),  in  commenting  on  a  passage  of  the  poet  where 
this  town  ia  alluded  to,  says  it  wss  also  called  Go- 
nuasa.    (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  380.) 
Gobdlsi,  mountains  in  Armenia,  where  the  Tigris 


Gokdiamos,  I.,  Mabcus  Antoninus  Afbicands, 
born  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Antonine,  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  and  wealthy  families  of  Rome,  mads 
himself  very  popular  during  hia  qunstorahip  by  hia  mu- 
nificence, and  the  large  sums  which  he  spent  in  provi- 
ding games  and  other  amusements  for  the  people.  He 
also  cultivated  literature,  and  wrote  several  poems, 
among  others  one  in  which  he  celebrated  the  virtues 
of  the  two  Antoninea.  Being  intrusted  witb  the  gov- 
ernment of  several  provinces,  he  conducted  himself  in 
such  a  manner  aa  to  gain  universal  approbation.  Ha 
waa  proconsul  of  Africa  A.D.  237.  When  an  insur- 
rection broke  out  in  that  province  against  Maximums, 
on  account  of  his  exactions,  and  the  insurgents  saluted 
Gordianus  aa  emperor,  be  prayed  earnestly  to  be  ex- 
cused, on  account  of  his  age,  being  then  past  eighty, 
and  to  be  allowed  to  die  in  peace ;  but  the  insurgents 
threatening  to  kill  him  if  he  refused,  he  accepted  the 
perilous  dignity,  naming  hia  son  Gordianus  aa  his  col- 
league, ana  both  made  their  solemn  entry  into  Carthage 
amid  universal  applause.  The  senate  cheerfully  con- 
firmed the  election,  proclaiming  the  two  Gordiaoi  as 
emperors,  and  declaring  Msximinus  and  hia  son  to  be 
enemies  to  their  country.  Meantime,  however,  Capel- 
lianus,  governor  of  Mauritania,  collected  troops  in  fa- 
vour of  Msximinus,  and  marched  against  Carthage. 
The  younger  Gordianus  came  out  to  oppose  him,  but 
wss  defeated  and  killed,  and  his  aged  father,  on  learn- 
ing the  aad  tidings,  strangled  himself.  Their  reign 
had  not  lasted  two  months  altogether,  yet  they  wore 
greatly  regretted,  on  account  of  their  personal  quali- 
ties, and  the  hopes  which  the  people  had  founded  on 
them.  (Capitol.,  Vit.  Gordian.  Tr.)— II.  M.  Anto> 
nius  Africanua,  son  of  Gordianus,  waa  instructed  by 
Serenus  Samontcus,  who  left  bim  hia  library,  which 
consisted  of  62,000  volumes.  He  was  well  informed, 
and  wrote  several  works,  but  was  intemperate  in  hi* 
pleasures,  which  latter  circumstance  seems  to  have 
recommended  bim  to  the  favour  of  the  Emperor  Heli. 
ogabalus.  Alexander  Sevens  advanced  him  subse- 
quently to  the  consulship.  He  afterward  passed  into 
Africa  as  lieutenant  to  his  father,  and,  when  the  lattet 
was  elevated  to  the  throne,  shared  that  dignity  with  him. 
But,  after  a  reign  of  not  quite  two  months,  be  fell  in 
battle  at  the  age  of  forty-six,  against  Capellianus,  s 
partisan  of  Msximinus.  (Vid.  Gordianus,  L — Capi- 
tolmut,  Vit.  Gordian.  Tr.) — III.  Maboos  Antoninus 
Pius,  grandson,  on  the  mother's  side,  of  the  elder  Gor- 
dianus, and  nephew  of  Gordianus  the  younger,  was 
twelve  years  of  age  when  he  was  proclaimed  Cesar  by 
general  acclamation  of  the  people  of  Rome,  after  the 
news  bad  arrived  of  the  death  of  the  two  Gordiani  in 
Africa.  The  aenate  named  him  colleague  of  the  two 
new  emperors  Maxiinus  snd  Balbinus,  but  in  the  fol- 
lowing yesr  (A.D.  23d,  according  to  Blair  and  other 
chronologers)  a  mutiny  of  the  prsetorian  soldiers  took 
plate  at  Rome,  Balbinus  and  Maximue  were  murderec, 
and  the  boy  Gordianus  was  proclaimed  emperor.  His 
disposition  waa  kind  and  amiable,  but  at  the  begin- 
ning of  bis  reign  he  trusted  to  the  insinuationa  of  a 
certain  Maurus  and  other  freedmen  of  the  palace,  whs 
abnsed  his  confidence,  and  committed  many  acts  of 
injustice.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  a  revolt 
broke  out  in  Africa,  where  a  certain  Sabinianus  was 
proclaimed  emperor,  but  the  insurrection  was  soon  pat 
down  by  the  governor  of  Mauritania.  In  the  following 
year,  Gordianus  being  consul  with  Claudius  Pompeia 
nus,  married  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina,  daughter  of 
Manthens,  a  man  of  the  greatest  personal  merit,  who 
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wu  then  placed  at  the  bead  of  the  emperor's 
Misitheus  diacloaed  to  Gordianua  the  disgraceful  con- 
duct of  Maurus  and  hia  friends,  who  were  immediately 
deprived  of  their  offices  and  driven  away  from  court. 
From  that  moment  Gordianua  placed  implicit  trust  in 
his  father-in-law,  on  whom  the  senate  conferred  the 
title  of  "  Guardian  of  the  Republic."  In  the  next 
year,  newa  came  to  Rome  that  the  Persians  under 
Sapor  had  invaded  Mesopotamia,  had  occupied  Nisibis 
and  Carrhse,  entered  Syria,  and,  according  to  Capito- 
linus,  bad  taken  Antioch.  Gordianua,  resolving  to 
march  in  person  against  this  formidable  enemy,  opened 
the  temple  of  Janus,  according  to  an  ancient  custom 
which  had  been  long  disused,  and,  setting  out  from 
Rome  at  the  bead  of  a  choice  army,  took  his  way  by 
IUyricum  and  Moesia,  where  he  defeated  the  Goths 
and  Sarmatians,  and  drove  them  beyond  the  Danube. 
In  the  plains  of  Thrace,  however,  he  encountered  an- 
other tribe,  the  Alani,  from  whom  he  experienced  a 
check ;  but  they  having  alao  retired  towards  the  north, 
Gordianua  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  landed  in  Asia, 
whence  he  proceeded  into  Syria,  delivered  Antioch, 
defeated  the  Persians  in  several  battles,  retook  Nisibis 
and  Carrhe,  and  drove  Sapor  back  to  bis  own  domin- 
ions. The  senate  voted  him  a  triumph,  and  also  a 
statue  to  Misitheus,  to  whose  advice  much  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Gordianus  was  attributed.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  wise  counsellor  died  the  following  year, 
not  without  suspicions  of  fool  play  being  raised  against 
Pbilippus,  an  officer  of  the  guards,  who  succeeded  him 
in  the  command.  In  the  year  after,  A.D  344,  Gordi- 
anua advanced  into  the  Persian  territory,  and  defeated 
Sapor  on  the  banks  of  the  Chaboras;  but  while  he 
was  preparing  to  pursue  him,  the  traitor  Pbilippus, 
who  had  contrived  to  spread  discontent  among  the 
soldiers  by  attributing  their  privations  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  a  boyish  emperor,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
army  bis  colleague  in  the  empire.  Gordianus  con- 
sented, but  soon  after  was  murdered  by  the  ambitious 
Philippus.  A  monument  was  raised'  to  him  by  the 
soldiers,  with  an  inscription,  at  a  place  called  Zaitha, 
twenty  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Circesium,  not  far 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  which  continued 
to  be  seen  until  it  was  destroyed  by  Licinius,  who 
claimed  to  be  a  descendant  of  Philippus.  Gordianua 
was  about  twenty  years  old  when  he  died.  His  body, 
according  to  Eutropius,  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  be 
was  numbered  among  the  gods.  His  short  reign  was 
a  prosperous  one  for  Rome.  (Capitol.,  Viz.  Gord. 
Tert.—Heredian,7,  10,  teqq.—Id.,  8,  6,  tcqq.—Eu- 
frop.,  9,  2.) 

GordIuh,  a  city  of  Galatia  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
river  Sangarioa,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Pessinus.  Here 
was  preserved  the  famous  Gordian  knot  which  Alex- 
ander cut.  (Vid.  Gordius.)  This  place  changed  its 
name  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  Juliopolis,  which  was 

S'ven  it  by  Cleo,  a  leader  of  some  predatory  bands  in 
is  quarter.  After  the  battle  of  Action),  he  declared 
for  Augustus ;  and  being  thus  left  in  safe  possession  of 
this  city,  which  was  his  birthplace,  changed  its  name 
out  of  compliment  to  the  memory  of  Cassar.  (Justin, 
11,  T.—IAv.,  38, 18.— Curt.,  3, 1  .—Mannert,  Gtogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  72.) 

Gordius,  a  Phrygian,  who,  though  originally  a  peas- 
ant, was  raised  to  the  throne.  During  a  sedition,  the 
ltnygians  consulted  the  oracle,  and  were  told  that  all 
theii  troubles  would  cease  as  soon  aa  they  chose  for 
their  king  the  first  man  they  met  going  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  mounted  on  a  chariot.  Gordius  was  the 
object  of  their  choice,  and  he  immediately  consecrated 
bis  chariot  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  knot  which 
tied  the  yoke  to  the  draught-tree  was  made  in  such  an 
artful  manner,  that  the  ends  of  the  cord  could  not  be 
perceived.  From  this  circumstance,  a  report  was  soon 
spread  that  the  empire  of  Asia  waa  promised  by  the 
ancle  to  him  that  could  untie  the  Gordian  knot. 
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Alexander,  in  his  conquest  of  Asia,  passed  by  GordV 
urn ;  end  aa  be  wished  to  leave  nothing  undone  which 
might  inspire  his  soldiers  with  courage,  and  nuke  hit 
enemies  believe  that  he  was  born  to  conquer  Asia,  he 
cut  the  knot  with  his  sword,  and  from  that  circum- 
stance asserted  that  the  oracle  was  really  fulfilled,  and 
that  his  claims  to  universal  empire  were  fully  justified. 
(Jtutm,  11,7.— Curt.,  3,  1.) 

Goaeiis,  a  celebrated  statesman,  orator,  and  soph- 
ist, born  at  Leontini  in  Sicily,  whence  he  waa  rar- 
named  LeontinUs.  He  flourished  in  the  fifth  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  during  the  most  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  the  literary  activity  of  Greece,  and  hu  been 
immortalized  by  the  dialogue  of  Plato  which  bears  hn 
name.  The  dates  of  hia  birth  and  death  are  shite  un- 
certain, but  the  number  of  his  years  far  outran  the  or- 
dinary length  of  human  existence,  and,  in  the  different 
statements,  ranges  between  100  and  109.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  speculative  errors  of  Gorgias,  ha 
long  life  waa  remarkable  for  an  undevieting  practice  of 
virtue  and  temperance,  which  secured  to  his  last  dan 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  and  imparted  chert- 
fulness  and  resignation  in  the  hour  of  death.  Accord- 
ing  to  Eosebros,  Gorgias  flourished  in  the  86th  Olym 
piad,  and  came  to  Athens  Olymp.  88,  8,  or  B.C.  427, 
to  seek  assistance  for  his  native  city,  the  independence 
of  which  was  menaced  by  its  powerful  neighbour  Sp 
acuee.  In  this  mission  he  justified  the  opinion  which 
hie  townsmen  had  formed  of  his  talents  for  busmen 
and  political  sagacity,  and,  upon  its  successful  termi- 
nation, withdrew  from  public  life  and  returned  to 
Athena,  which,  as  the  centre  of  the  mental  activity  of 
Greece,  offered  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  hia  in- 
tellectual powers  and  acquirements.  He  did  not, 
however,  take  up  bis  residence  permanently  in  that 
city,  but  divided  his  time  between  it  and  Larira  in 
Tbeessly,  where  he  is  said  to  have  died  shortly  before 
or  after  the  death  of  Socrates.  To  the  84th  Olympiad 
is  assigned  the  publication  of  hia  philosophical  vrai 
entitled  "  Of  the  Nan-  Being,  or  of  Nature"  (ireoi  tw 
fiil  Svroc,  t)  irepi  fvaeaf),  in  which,  according  to  the 
extracts  from  it  in  the  pseudo- Aristotelian  work  "  ft 
Xenophane,  Zenme,  et  Qorgia,"  and  in  Sextos  Em- 
piricus,  he  purposes  to  show:  1.  that  absolutely  no- 
thing exists :  3.  that  even  if  anything  subsists,  it  can- 
not be  known :  and,  3.  that  even  if  aught  subsists  and 
can  be  known,  it  cannot  be  expressed  and  communi- 
cated to  others.  In  the  arguments,  however,  by  which 
be  sought  to  establish  these  positions,  and,  geneialh 
speaking,  in  his  physical  doctrines,  Gorgias  defend, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  testimony  or  sense,  which  the 
stricter  Eleatics  rejected  absolutely,  as  inadequate  and 
contradictory.  On  this  account,  although  the  oral 
statement  which  directly  styles  him  the  disciple  of 
Etnpedocles  is  erroneous,  it  is  probable  that  he  drew 
from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher  his  acquaintance 
with  the  physiology  of  the  Eleatic  school.  Subse- 
quently it  would  appear  that  Gorgias  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  the  practice  and  teaching  of  rhetoric,  and 
in  this  career  his  professional  labours  seem  to  ban 
been  attended  with  both  honour  and  profit.  Accord- 
ing to  Cicero  (de  Orat.,  1,  23.— Jo.,  3, 32),  he  was  lbs 
first  who  engaged  to  deliver  impromptu  a  public  dis- 
course  upon  any  given  subject.  These  oratorical  dis- 
plays were  characterized  by  the  poetical  ornament  and 
elegance  of  the  language,  and  the  antithetical  atrucwts 
of  the  sentences,  rather  than  by  the  depth  and  rigour 
of  the  thought ;  and  the  coldness  of  his  eloquence 
soon  passed  into  a  proverb  among  the  ancients.  As  a 
teacher  of  rhetoric,  Gorgias  is  ssid  to  have  first  intro- 
duced numbers  into  prose,  and  to  have  attached  ouch 
importance  to  antitheses  both  in  individual  words  and 
in  the  members  of  a  sentence.  (Consult  Hardim, 
Distert.,  U.—Mem.  de  VActtd.  dee.  Inter.,  &c,  vol. 
19,  p.  304  )  It  is  said,  that  after  a  display  of  eloquence 
made  by  him  at  the  Olympic  and  Pythian  Games,  a 
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goiden  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Delphi. — Beaidea 
■ome  fragment!,  there  are  atill  extant  two  entire  ora- 
tions ascribed  to  him,  entitled  respectively,  "  The  En- 
iana  of  Helen,"  and  "  The  Apology  of  Palamedct," 
two  tasteless  and  insipid  compositions,  which  may, 
however,  not  be  the  works  of  Gorgias.  On  this  point 
consult  Am,  "  De  Gorgia  Leontino  Commentatio," 
Hal,  1838,  who  denies  their  authenticity,  which  is 
maintained,  on  the  other  hand,  by  Sehonhbrn,  "Dt  Au- 
tkentia  Declamationum  qua  Gorgia  Leoniini  nomine 
txtmt,"  Bresl.,  1886.  (Plat.,  Hipp.  Maj.,  p.282  — 
Id.,  Gorg. — Dion.  Hal.,  Jud.  de  Lye.,  3,  p. 468,  ed. 
Raske. — Diogenes  Laert.,  8,  68. — Sen.,  Emp.  adv. 
Math.,  7,  66.— Clinton,  Fait.  HtU.,  vol.  1,  p.  377. 
—Prelier,  Hut.  PkUos.,  p.  134,  seqq.—SekOtt,  Gesch. 
Gr.  LiU.,  vol.  1,  p.  383.) 

Goaao,  !.  wife  of  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta.  A  fine 
repartee  of  hers  is  given  by  Plutarch.  When  a  stran- 
ger female  observed  to  her, 14  You  Spartan  women  are 
the  only  ones  that  role  men,"  she  replied,  "  True,  for 
we  are  the  only  ones  that  give  birth  to  men."  (Pint., 
Loam.  Apopktk.,  p.  897.)— -II.  The  capital  of  the 
Choraamii  in  Baetriana.  It  ia  supposed  to  correspond 
to  the  modern  Urgkenx.  (Backoff  und  Holler,  Wor- 
tert.  der  Geogr.,  p.  667.) 

Gosgones,  three  celebrated  sisters,  daughters  of 
Phoreys  and  Ceto,  whose  names  were  Stheno,  Euryale, 
and  Mednsa,  and  who  were  all  immortal  except  Me- 
dusa.   According  to  the  mythologists,  their  hairs  were 
entwined  with  serpents,  they  had  wings  of  gold,  their 
hands  were  of  brass,  their  body  was  covered  with  im- 
penetrable scales,  their  teeth  were  as  long  as  the  tusks 
of  a  wild  boar,  and  they  turned  to  stone  all  those  on 
whom  they  fixed  their  eves.  \Apollod.,  3,  4,  8. — 
Txttz.,  ad  Lye.,  838.) — Homer  speaks  of  an  object  of 
terror  which  he  calls  Gorgo,  and  the  Gorgonian  head. 
He  places  the  former  on  the  shield  of  Agamemnon  (II., 
1 1,  36),  and,  when  describing  Hector  eager  for  slaugh- 
ter, he  says  that  be  bad  "  the  eyes  of  Gorgo  and  of 
man-destroyrng  Ares."   (11.,  8,  348.)   The  Gorgeian 
head  was  on  the  ssgis  of  Jupiter  (II.,  6,  741),  and  the 
hero  of  the  Odyssey  fears  to  remain  in  Erebus,  lest  Pro- 
serpina should  send  out "  the  Gorgeian  bead  of  tbe  dire 
monster"  against  trim.    (Od.,  11,  638.)  iEschylus 
calls  the  Gorgons  the  "three  sisters  of  the  Grain, 
winged,  serpent-fleeced,  hateful  to  man,  whom  no  one 
can  look  on  and  retain  the  breath  of  existence." 
(Prom.  V.,  804,  seqq.)    The  Gorgons  and  Grain  are 
always  mentioned  together ;  and  it  was  while  the  Grain 
were  handing  to  one  another  their  single  eye  (Vid. 
Pborcydes)  that  Perseus  intercepted  it;  and,  having 
fans  blinded  tbe  guards,  was  enabled  to  come  on  the 
Gorgons  unperceived.    (For  an  account  of  the  legend 
of  Persons  and  Medusa,  consult  each  of  those  articles.) 
According  to  R.  P.  Knight,  the  Gorgon,  or  Medusa, 
a  the  centre  of  Minerva  s  ssgis,  appears  to  have  been 
a  symbol  of  the  Moon  (Orpk.  in  Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
lib.  5,  p.  675) ;  exhibited  sometimes  with  the  charac- 
ter arid  expression  of  the  destroying,  and  sometimes 
with  those  of  the  generative  or  preserving,  attribute ; 
the  former  of  which  is  expressed  by  the  title  of  Gorgo, 
and  the  latter  by  that  of  Medusa.    It  is  sometimes 
represented  with  serpents,  and  sometimes  with  fish,  in 
the  hair  ;  and  occasionally  with  almost  every  symbol 
of  the  passive  generative  or  productive  power ;  it  being 
the  female  personification  of  the  Disk,  by  which  almost 
all  the  nations  of  antiquity  represented  the  son  ;  and 
this  female  personification  was  the  symbol  of  the  Moon. 
{Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dec.,  4  179. — Clots. 
Journal,  vol.  26,  p.  46.) — Hermann,  however,  with 
more  probability,  makes  both  the  Grain  and  Gorgons 
to  be  merely  personifications  of  the  terrors  of  the  sea, 
the  former  denoting  the  teAtte-created  waves  that  dash 
against  tbe  rocks  on  the  coast;  the  latter,  the  strong 
follows  of  the  wide  open  main'.   (Herm.,  Opuse.,  vol. 
2.  p.  1 79,  seq.)    He  therefore  makes  Stheno  equivalent 


to  Valeria,  "the  powerful;"  Euryale  to  1/mvona, 
"the  wide-rolling;"  and  Medusa  to  Guherna,  "tbe 
directress,"  from  tier  ruling  the  course  of  the  billows. 
And  he  adds,  in  farther  explanation,  "nam  et  vis  un- 
darum  semper  manet  tadem,  et  fiuctuatio  :  curtus  au- 
tem  mutatur,  ventis,  annhe  tempestatibus  mulmis." 
Hesiod,  therefore,  who  places  the  Gorgons  in  Oceanic 
isles  (Theog.,  374,  seqq.),  is  more  consistent  with  (ae 
early  legend  than  later  poets,  who  almost  all  assign 
the  Gorgons  a  dwelling  place  in  some  part  or  other  of 
Libya.  Hence  there  is  great  probability  in  Volcker's 
reading  of  Kvpqviit  for  Kio&twjc  in  ^Eschylus  (Pram. 
V.,  799.— Keig ktley's  Mythology,  p.  353,  seqq.) 

Gortys  or  GoRTVNU,  I.  a  city  of  Crete,  next  to 
Cnosus  in  splendour  and  importance.  Strabo  writes, 
that  these  two  cities  had  in  early  times  entered  into  • 
league,  which  enabled  them  to  reduce  nearly  the  whole 
of  Crete  under  their  subjection ;  subsequently,  how- 
ever, dissensions  having  arisen  between  them,  they 
were  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities.  Homer  speaks 
of  Gortys  as  a  place  of  great  strength  (II.,  3,  646), 
with  a  territory  extending  to  the  sea.  (Od.,  3,  393.) 
From  other  authors  we  ft  am  that  it  stood  in  a  plain, 
watered  by  the  river  Lethnua,  and  at  a  distance  of 
ninety  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea,  on  which  were  sit- 
uate its  two  havens,  Lebena  and  Metallum.  Formerly 
this  city  was  of  very  considerable  size,  since  Strabo 
reckons  its  circuit  at  fifty  stadia ;  but  when  he  wrote 
it  was  very  much  diminished.  He  adds,  that  Ptolemy 
Philopator  had  begun  to  enclose  it  with  fresh  walla ; 
but  tbe  work  was  not  carried  on  for  more  than  eight 
stadia.  (Strabo,  478.)— According  to  tbe  Arcadian 
traditions,  it  had  been  founded  by  Gortys,  the  son  of 
Tegeates ;  a  fact  which  was,  however,  denied  by  the 
Cretans,  who  affirmed  that  Gortys  was  the  son  of 
Rhadamanthns.  (Pausan.,  8,  I. — Compare  Steph. 
Byz.,  s. ».)  It  was  most  probably  a  Pelasgic  city, 
since,  according  to  Stephanus,  it  once  bore  the  appel- 
lation of  Larissa.  Apollo  was  especially  revered  here, 
whence  he  is  sometimes  called  Gortynius.  (Anton., 
Lib.,  26.)  Jupiter  was  also  worshipped  in  this  place 
under  the  title  of  Hecatombnus.  The  ruins  of  this 
ancient  city  have  been  visited  by  Toumefort,  Pococke, 
and  still  more  recently  by  Mr.  Cockerel!,  who  observ- 
ed tbe  remsins  of  a  theatre  and  other  considerable 
vestiges.  He  likewise  explored  some  remarkable  ex- 
cavations near  the  town,  consisting  of  numerous  cham- 
bers and  galleries,  which  have  been  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  celebrated  Cretan  labyrinth,  though  this  ia 
generally  stated  to  have  been  situated  at  Cnosus. — 
As  regards  the  form  of  the  ancient  name,  consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Cottons.  (Cromer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  383.)—  II.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  near  the 
river  Gortynius,  and  southeast  of  Heraa.  It  was  dis- 
tinguished for  its  temple  of  Pentelic  marble  dedicated  to 
■lEsculapius.  The  statue  of  the  god,  as  well  as  that 
of  Hygieia,were  by  Scopas.  (Pausan.,  8,  38.)  The 
site  of  Gortys  is  now  called  AUkicolo  Castro. 

Gothi,  a  powerful  northern  nation,  who  acted  an 
important  part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  name  "  Gothi,"  or  Goths,  appears  first  in  history 
in  the  third  century,  and  it  was  then  used  by  the  Ro- 
man writers  as  synonymous  with  tbe  more  ancient  one 
of  Gets,  a  people  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Danube,  near  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  The  Grees: 
writers  generally  considered  the  Getn  or  Goths  as 
a  Scythian  tribe.  There  has  been  much  discussion 
on  the  question  whether  tbe  Gette  or  Goths  came  ori- 
ginally from  Scandinavia,  or  migrated  thither  from  Asia. 
The  old  Scandinavian  tradition  in  the  Edda  makes 
their  chief,  Odin  or  Woden,  to  have  come  from  the 
banks  of  the  Dniester  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  many 
centuries  before  the  Christisn  era  (titi  Odinns),  and 
it  ia  to  Asia,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  aa  the  na- 
tive country  of  the  Gothic,  or,  rather,  Teutonic,  race. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Germania,  $  1.) 
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About  the  middle  of  the  third  century  of  onr  era,  the 
Goths  are  recorded  to  have  crossed  the  Dniester,  and 
to  have  devastated  Dacia  and  Thrace.  The  Emperor 
Decius  lost  his  life  in  opposing  them  in  Mcesia  (A.D. 
231),  after  which  his  successor  Gallus  induced  them 
by  money  to  withdraw  again  to  their  old  dwellings  on 
the  Dniester.  They  then  seem  to  have  spread  east- 
ward, and  to  have  occupied  the  country  about  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  whence  they  sailed  across  the 
Euiine,  occupied  Trebisond,  and  ravaged  Bithynia. 
In  the  year  269  they  landed  in  Macedonia,  but  were 
defeated  by  the  Emperor  Claudius  II.  Three  years 
after,  Aurelian  gave  up  Dacia  to  a  tribe  of  Goths,  who 
are  believed  to  have  been  the  Visigoths  or  Western 
Goths,  while  those  who  ravaged  Asia  Minor  were  the 
Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths.  This  distinction  of  the 
race  into  two  grand  divisions  appears  about  this  time. 
Under  Constantine  I.  the  Goths  from  Dacia  invaded 
Illyricum,  but  were  repelled.  Constantine  II.  after- 
ward allowed  a  part  of  them  to  settle  in  Mcesia,  who 
seem  to  have  soon  after  embraced  Christianity,  as  it 
was  for  them  that  Ulpbilss  translated  the  Scriptures, 
•bout  the  middle  of  the  4th  century,  into  the  dialect 
called  Maeso-Gothic.  About  the  year  375,  the  Huns, 
coming  from  the  East,  fell  upon  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
drove  them  upon  the  Visigoths,  who  were  living  north 
of  the  Danube.    The  latter,  being  hard  pressed,  im- 

filored  permission  of  the  Roman  commander  to  be  al- 
owed  to  cross  that  river,  and  take  shelter  on  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  empire.  The  Emperor  Valens  consented, 
and  a  vast  multitude  of  them  were  allowed  to  settle  in 
Mcesia,  but  soon  afterward  they  quarrelled  with  the 
Roman  authorities,  invaded  Thrace,  and  defeated  and 
killed  Valens,  who  came  to  oppose  them.  From  that 
time  they  exercised  great  influence  over  the  Byzantine 
court,  either  as  allies  and  mercenaries,  or  as  formida- 
ble enemies.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4lh  century, 
Alaric,  being  chosen  king  of  the  Visigoths,  invaded 
Northern  Italy,  but  was  defeated  by  Stilicbo  near  Ve- 
rona. He  came  again,  however,  about  two  years  af- 
ter, and  took  and  plundered  Rome.  Hia  successor 
A  taulphus  made  peace  with  the  empire,  and  repaired 
to  the  south  of  Gaul,  where  the  Visigoths  founded  a 
kingdom,  from  which  they  afterward  passed  into  Spain, 
where  a  Visigothic  dynasty  reigned  for  more  than  two 
centuries  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Moors.  Mean- 
while the  Ostrogoths  or  Eastern  Goths,  who  had  set- 
tled in  Pannonia,  after  the  destruction  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Huns,  extended  their  dominion  over  Noricum, 
Rhastia,  and  Illyricum,  and  about  the  year  489  they  in- 
vaded Italy,  under  their  king  Theodoric,  and  defeated 
Odoacer,  icing  of  the  Heruli,  who  had  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Italy,  a  title  which  Theodoric  then 
took  for  himself,  with  the  consent  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror. Theodoric  waa  a  great  prince :  his  reign  was 
a  period  of  real  for  Italy,  and  his  wise  administration 
did  much  towards  healing  the  wounds  of  that  country. 
But  his  successors  degenerated,  and  the  Gothic  do- 
minion over  Italy  lasted  only  till  544,  when  it  was 
overthrown  by  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian.  From 
this  time  the  Goths  figure  no  longer  as  a  power  in  the 
history  of  Western  Europe,  except  in  Spain.  We 
find,  however,  their  name  perpetuated  long  after  in 
Scandinavia,  where  a  kingdom  of  Gothia  existed  until 
the  12th  century,  diatinct  from  Sweden  Proper,  until 
both  crowns  were  united  on  the  head  of  Charles  Swerk- 
erson,  A.D.  1 161,  who  assumed  the  title  of  King  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  Goths,  which  his  successors  hear 
to  this  day. — On  the  early  history  of  the  Goths,  con- 
sult Joraandes,  "  De  Gclarum  she  Gotkomm  Origiue 
et  Rebut  Geitu;"  Isidorua,  "  Chronicon  Gothorum;" 
and  Procopius,  "De  Scllo  Gothico."  The  first  two, 
however,  are  not  to  be  trusted  implicitly  when  they 
treat  of  the  remote  genealogy  and  origin  of  the  Gothic 
race.  (Encycl.  Vs.  Knout.-  vol.  11,  p.  328,  seq.) 
Gracchus,  I.  Tiberius  Sempronius,  the  father  of 
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the  Gracchi,  married  Cornelia,  daughter  sf  Scipio 
Africanua  the  Elder.    He  died  while  his  sons  were 
young,  having  twice  filled  the  office  of  costal,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  obtained  two  triumph*.  After 
the  death  of  her  huaband,  Cornelia  refuted  all  offers 
of  marriage,  and  devoted  herself  to  the  charge  and  ed- 
ucation of  her  children,  who,  aa  Plutarch  tells  us, 
were  leas  the  inheritors  of  manly  virtue  by  being 
sprung  from  the  noblest  blood  in  Rome,  than  they 
were  its  possessors  from  the  careful  nurture  of  then 
mother  Cornelia.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Grace*.)— II.  Tiberius, 
elder  son  of  the  preceding,  waa  born  B.C.  163.  Hia 
mother  was  the  celebrated  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the 
elder  Africanua.    Tiberius  served  his  first  campaign 
in  Africa  under  his  uncle  Scipio,  and  having  obtained 
the  office  of  consul's  quaestor,  we  find  him  next  undo 
Mancinua,  the  unfortunate  commander  in  the  Numan 
tine  war.    His  name,  which  tho  Numantines  respect- 
ed from  remembering  hie  father's  virtues,  is  said  to 
have  procured  the  terms  under  which  Mancinos  ob- 
tained safety  for  his  army ;  but  the  senate,  on  his  re- 
turn, was  so  much  displeased  at  the  unfavourable  na- 
ture of  these  conditions,  that  they  resolved  on  giving 
up  all  the  principal  officers  to  the  Numan  tinea.  By 
the  good-will,  however,  of  the  popular  assembly,  influ- 
enced, aa  it  would  seem,  by  the  soldiers  and  their 
connexions  in  the  lower  classes,  it  was  decided  to 
send  Mancinus  aa  the  real  criminal,  and  to  spare  the 
other  officers  for  the  sake  of  Gracchus.  Treatment 
of  this  nature  waa  likely  to  rouse  Gracchus  again* 
the  senate,  and  make  him  the  friend  of  the  poor;  and 
accordingly,  in  three  yean  afterward,  we  find  him  be- 
ginning hia  short  career  as  a  political  agitator.  He 
waa  elected  tribune  of  the  commons  B-C.  128,  and 
immediately  began  to  attempt  the  revival  of  the  Licin- 
ian  Rogations.    ( Yid.  Agraris  Leges.)   In  so  doing 
he  appears  to  have  had  in  view  the  two  grand  princi- 
ples which  that  law  involved,  namely,  the  employment 
of  freemen  in  cultivating  the  soil  in  preference  u 
slaves,  and  especially  the  more  generally  recognised 
principle  of  the  equitable  division  of  the  public  land. 
Three  commissioners  were  appointed  to  superintend 
the  working  of  the  new  law,  -which  Gracchus  had  pro- 
posed, if  we  may  trust  Plutarch,  with  the  approval  of 
some  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  times,  among 
whom  were  Mucius  Scssvola  and  Crassus  the  ontst. 
Such  general  intereat  was  excited  by  the  question, 
that  crowds  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  country  u 
support  either  side;  and  there  appeared  no  doubt 
which  way  the  matter  would  go  when  left  to  the  tribes. 
The  aristocracy,  however,  secured  the  veto  of  M.  Oc- 
taviua,  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  thereby  quashed  the 
proceedings  whenever  the  iaw  was  brought  on,  which 
violent  mode  of  opposition  led  Gracchus  to  exercise 
his  veto  on  other  questions,  stop  the  supplies,  and 
throw  the  government  into  the  most  complete  help- 
lessness.   Thus  far  the  contest  had  been  lawful;  bet 
at  this  juncture,  Graccbua,  irritated  by  continual  op- 
position, invited  Octaviua  to  propose  his  (Gracchus') 
ejection  from  the  office  of  tribune  ;  and  on  his  refusal, 
pleading  the  utter  uaelessneaa  of  two  men  so  differea* 
in  sentiment  holding  the  same  office,  he  put  the  ques- 
tion to  the  tribes  that  Octaviua  be  ejected.  When 
the  first  seventeen  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  had  vo- 
ted for  it,  Gracchus  again  implored  him  to  resign;  and, 
on  his  entreaty  proving  unsuccessful,  polled  another 
tribe,  constituting  a  majority,  and  aent  his  officers  to 
drag  Octaviua  from  the  tribune's  chair.    The  Agrarian 
law  waa  forthwith  passed;  and  Gracchus  himself,  his 
brother  Caius,  and  hia  father-in-law  Appius  Claudius, 
were  appointed  the  commissioners,    put  the  senate, 
to  show  their  opinion  of  the  whole  proceeding,  with- 
held from  him  the  uaual  allowance  of  a  public  officer, 
giving  only  about  one  shilling  a  day.    While  things 
were  in  this  state,  the  dominions  and  treasures  of  At- 
tains, king  of  Pergamus,  were  by  him  bequeathed  to 
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ise  Roman  people ;  and,  to  enhance  hit  own  populari- 

2,  Gracchus  proposed  to  divide  the  treasure  among 
s  recipients  of  land  under  the  new  law,  to  enable 
them  to  stock  their  farms ;  and  to  commit  the  man- 
agement of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  to  the  popular 
•ssembly.    This  brought  matters  to  a  greater  pitch  of 
distrust  than  ever.    Gracchus  was  accused  by  one 
senator  of  aspiring  to  tyranny,  and  by  another  of  hav- 
ing violated  the  sanctity  of  the  trihunitian  office  in  de- 
posing Octavins.    On  this  point  Gracchus  strove-  to 
|tutify  himself  before  the  people,  but  his  opponent 
seemed  to  have  gained  an  advantage  so  great  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  postpone  the  assembly.    When  at  last 
he  did  make  his  defence,  it  rested,  if  Plntarch  is  cor- 
rect, on  false  analogies,  and  on  avoiding  the  question 
of  the  inviolability  of  a  public  officer.    At  this  juncture 
Oracchos  seems  to  hsve  trembled  for  tbst  popularity 
which  alone  preserved  him  from  impeachment ;  and, 
est  it  should  fail,  endeavoured  to  secure  his  own  re- 
election to  the  office  of  tribune.    The  other  party  had 
demurred  as  to  his  eligibility  to  the  office  two  years 
in  succession,  and  on  the  day  of  election  this  point 
occupied  the  assembly  tili  nightfall.    Next  moming, 
accompanied  by  a  crowd  of  partisans,  he  went  to  the 
Capitol;  and,  on  bearing  that  the  senate  bad  deter- 
mined to  oppose  him  by  force,  armed  hia  followers 
with  staves,  sod  prepared  to  clear  the  Capitol.  At 
thia  juncture,  Scipio  Nasiea,  having  in  Vain  called  on 
the  consul  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  state, 
issued  from  the  temple  of  Faith,  where  the  senste  bad 
assembled,  followed  by  the  whole  nobility  of  Rome, 
awed  the  mob  into  flight,  aeized  their  weapons,  and  at- 
tacked all  who  fell  in  their  way.    About  three  hun- 
dred fell,  and  among  the  slain  wss  Gracchus,  who 
was  killed  by  repeated  blows  on  the  head,  B.C.  133. 
(FjU.,  Tit.  Tib.  Grace* )— HI.  Cains,  wss  nine 
years  younger  than  his  brother  Tiberius,  and  at  hia 
death  was  left  with  Appius  Claudius  ss  commissioner 
for  carrying  oat  the  Agrarian  law.    By  the  death  of 
Appius,  and  of  Tiberius'  successor,  Licinius  Crassus, 
the  commission  became  composed  of  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
Papirius  Csrbo,  and  himself;  but  he  refrained  from 
taking  any  part  in  public  affairs  for  more  than  ten 
years  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.    During  thia  time 
the  provisions  of  bis  brother's  law  were  being  carried 
out  by  Carbo  and  Flaccus  ;  bnt  he  does  not  aeem  to 
have  begun  his  career  as  an  independent  political 
leader  until  the  rear  123  B.C.,  when,  on  his  return 
from  Sardinia,  where  he  had  been  for  two  years,  he 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  cotnroons.    His  first  act 
was  te  propose  two  laws,  one  of  which,  directed 
against  the  degraded  tribune  Octavins,  disqualified  all 
who  had  been  thus  degraded  from  holding  any  magis- 
tracy; and  the  other,  having  in  view  Pompilios,  a 
prominent  opponent  of  the  popular  party,  denounced 
the  banishment  of  a  Roman  citizen  without  trial  ss  a 
violation  of  the  Roman  laws.    The  first  was  never 
carried  through  ;  to  the  latter  was  added  a  third,  by 
which  Pompiuus  wss  banished  from  Italy,  or,  accord- 
ing to  technical  phraseology,  interdicted  from  fire  and 
water.    These  measures  of  offence  were  followed  by 
ethers,  by  which  he  aimed  at  establishing  his  own 
popularity.    One  of  these  was  a  poof-law,  by  which 
l  monthly  distribution  of  corn  was  made  to  the  people 
■t  an  almost  nominal  price.    The  effect  of  thia  law 
was  to  make  the  population  of  Rome  paupers,  and  to 
attract  all  Italy  to  partake  of  the  bounty.    Next  came 
organic  changes,  as  they  would  now  be  called;  and 
of  these  the  most  important  was  the  transference  of 
the  judicial  power  from  the  senators,  wholly  or  in  part, 
to  the  equestrian  order.    This  measure,  according  to 
Cicero,  worked  well ;  bnt,  in  taking  his  opinion,  we 
most  remember  his  partiality  to  the  equites,  and  add  to 
this  the  fact  that  his  eulogiuma  occur  in  an  advocate's 
speech,    (fx  Kerr.  Act.,  1.)    Gracchus  now  pos- 
sessed unlimited  power  with  the  populace ;  and,  at 
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the  end  of  the  year,  not  more  than  ten  candidates  hav- 
ing started  for  the  office  of  tribune,  he  was  again  elect- 
ed. Hia  second  tribnneship  was  mostly  employed  in 
passing  Iswa  respecting  the  colonies,  in  which  mat- 
ter the  ariatocratical  agent,  Livius  Drusus,  outdid  him; 
and,  having  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  by  his 
apparent  disinterestedness,  ventured  (being  himself 
a  tribune)  to  interpose  his  veto  on  one  of  Gracchus' 
measures.  The  appointment  of  Gracchus,  soon  after, 
to  the  office  of  commissioner  for  planting  a  colony  near 
Carthage  took  him  away  from  the  scenes  of  his  popu- 
larity ;  and,  soon  after  his  return,  a  proposal  waa  made 
to  repeal  the  very  law  which  he  had  been  engaged  in 
carrying  out,  relative  to  the  colony  in  Africa.  This 
law  was  not  his  own  measure,  but  that  of  one  Rubri- 
us,  another  of  the  tribunes,  and  waa  one  of  those  enact- 
ments which  had  weaned  from  Gracchus  the  favour  of 
the  people,  it  having  been  represented  by  hia  oppo- 
nents as  an  impious  act  to  build  again  the  walla  of  Car- 
thage, which  Scipio  Bad  solemnly  devoted  to  perpetual 
desolation.  Gracchus  wss  now  a  private  man,  his 
second  tribuneship  having  expired ;  but  yet,  as  such,  he 
opposed  the  proposition  to  repeal,  and,  unfortunately 
for  himself,  united  with  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  one  of 
the  commissioners  of  the  agrarian  law,  and  a  man 
whoae  character  waa  respected  by  no  party  in  the  re- 
public. The  reputation  of  Gracchus  had  already  suf- 
fered from  hia  connexion  with  Fulvius ;  snd  now  he 
took  part  with  him  in  designs  which  can  be  considered 
as  nothing  less  than  treasonable.  Charging  the  sen- 
ste with  spreading  false  reports,  in  order  to  alarm  the 
religious  scruples  of  the  people,  the  two  popular  lead- 
era  assembled  a  numerous  body  of  their  partisans, 
armed  with  daggers,  and,  being  thus  prepared  for  vio- 
lence, they  proceeded  to  the  Capitol,  where  the  people 
were  to  meet  in  order  to  decide  on  the  repeal  of  the 
law  of  Robriua.  Here,  before  the  business  of  the  day 
was  yet  begun,  a  private  citizen,  who  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  offering  a  sacrifice,  waa  murdered  by  the 
partisans  of  Fulvius  and  Gracchus,  for  some  words  or 
gestures  which  they  regarded  as  insulting.  This  out- 
rage excited  a  general  alarm ;  the  assembly  broke  up 
in  consternation  ;  and  the  popular  leaden,  after  trying 
in  vain  to  gain  a  hearing  from  the  people,  while  they 
disclaimed  the  violence  committed  by  their  followers, 
hsd  no  other  course  left  than  to  withdraw  to  their  own 
homes.  There  they  concerted  plans  of  resistance, 
which,  however  they  might  believe  tbem  to  be  justi- 
fied on  the  plea  of  self-defence,  were  rightly  consid- 
ered by  the  bulk  of  the  people  as  an  open  rebellion 
against  the  government  of  their  country.  The  consul 
Opimius,  exaggerating,  perhaps,  the  alarm  which  he 
felt  from  the  late  outrage,  hastily  summoned  the  sen- 
ste together ;  the  body  of  the  murdered  man  waa  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  the  people,  and  the  Capitol  waa 
secured  by  break  of  day  with  an  armed  force.  The 
senate,  being  informed  by  Opimius  of  the  stste  of  af- 
fairs, proceeded  to  invest  him  with  absolute  power  to 
set  in  defence  of  the  commonwealth,  in  the  nana]  form 
of  a  resolution,  "  that  the  consul  should  provide  for  the 
safety  of  the  republic."  At  the  same  time  Gracchus 
and  Fulvius  were  summoned  to  appear  before  the  sen- 
ate, to  answer  for  the  murder  laid  to  their  charge.  In- 
stead of  obeying,  they  occupied  the  Aventine  Hilt  with 
a  body  of  their  partisans  manna,  and  invited  the  slaves 
to  join  them,  promising  them  their  freedom.  Opimius, 
followed  by  the  senators  and  the  members  of  the  sqnes- 
trisn  order,  who,  with  their  dependants,  had  armed 
themselves  by  his  directions,  and  accompanied  by  a 
body  of  regular  soldiers,  sdvanced  against  the  rebels, 
who  bad  made  two  fruitless  attempts  at  negotiation, 
by  sending  to  the  consul  the  son  of  Fulvius.  In  the 
mean  time  the  conduct  of  Caiua  Gracchus  was  that  of 
a  man  irresolute  in  the  course  which  he  pursued,  and 
with  too  much  regard  for  bis  country  to  engags  heart- 
ily in  the  criminal  attempt  into  which  he  had  suffered 
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himself  to  be  drawn.  He  bad  left  bis  boose,  it  ia  aaid, 
in  bis  ordinary  dree* ;  be  bad  been  urgent  with  Ful- 
"Xius  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  the  senate  ; 
and  now,  wben  the  Aventine  was  attacked,  he  took 
personally  no  part  in  the  action.  The  contest,  indeed, 
was  soon  over ;  the  rebels  were  presently  dispersed  ; 
Fulvius  was  dragged  /ram  the  place  to  which  he  had 
fled  for  refuge,  and  was  put  to  death ;  while  Gracchus, 
finding  himself  closely  pursued,  fled  across  the  Tiber, 
and,  taking  shelter  in  a  grove  sacred  to  the  Furies 
more  correctly,  perhaps,  to  the  goddess  Furina),  was 
tilled,  at  bia  own  desire,  by  a  single  servant  who  bad 
accompanied  bis  flight.  His  head,  together  with  that 
of  Fulvius,  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  the  consul,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  price  which  had  been  set  upon  both 
by  s  proclamation  issued  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  en- 
ement ;  and  the  bodies,  as  well  as  those  of  all  who 
perished  on  tbe  same  side,  were  thrown  into  the 
river.  In  addition  to  this,  the  houses  of  Gracchus  and 
Fulvius  were  given  up  to  plunder,  their  property  was 
confiscated,  and  even  tbe  wife  of  Gracchus  waa  de- 
prived of  her  own  jointure.  It  is  aaid  that  in  this  se- 
dition there  perished  altogether  of  tbe  partisans  of  tbe 
popular  leaders  about  8000,  partly  in  the  action,  and 
partly  by  summary  executions  afterward,  under  tbe 
consul's  order*. — The  career  of  tbe  two  Gracchi  was, 
m  many  respects,  so  similar,  and  tbe  circumstances  of 
their  death  bore  so  much  resemblance  to  each  other, 
that  it  ia  not  wonderful  if  historians  should  have,  com- 
prehended both  the  brothers  under  one  common  judg- 
ment, and  have  pronounced  in  common  their  acquittal 
or  their  condemnation.  But  the  conduct  of  Cains  ad- 
mits of  far  leaa  excuse  than  that  of  Tiberius ;  and  his 
death  was  the  deserved  punishment  of  rebellion,  while 
that  of  his  brother  was  an  unjustifiable  murder.  The 
character  of  Caius  ia  by  no  means  as  stainless  as  his 
brother's ;  he  was  more  of  a  popular  leader,  and  much 
If  as  of  a  patriot  than  Tiberius ;  the  one  was  injured 
by  power,  but  the  other  seems  from  the  beginning  to 
have  aimed  at  little  else.  The  elder  brother  was  head 
of  a  party  which  owed  its  existence  to  his  principles 
a*  a  politician.  The  younger  took  the  lead  in  that 
party  when  it  bad  been  regularly  formed,  and,  in  his 
eagerness  to  obtain  that  post,  be  regulated  his  conduct 
by  bis  wishes.  The  death  of  Tiberius  may,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  be  justly  called  a  murder ;  that 
of  Caius,  or  that  which  he  would  have  suffered  bad 
not  the  slave  prevented  it,  waa  nothing  more  than  an 
execution  under  martial  law.  (Pluti,  Fit.  C.  Gracch. 
—Encycl.  Metropol.,  div.  3,  vol.  2,  p.  97,  eeqq .}— IV. 
Sempronjus,  a  Roman  nobleman,  banished  to  Cerci- 
na,  an  island  off  the  coaat  of  Africa,  for  bis  adulterous 
intercourse  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus. 
After  an  exile  of  14  years,  he  waa  put  to  death  by  a 
party  of  soldier*  sent  for  that  purpose  by  Tiberius. 
{Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,63.) 

Geaoivus,  an  appellation  for  Mars  among  the  Ro- 
man*, the  etymology  of  which  is  quite  uncertain. 
Tbe  common  derivation  ia  from  gradior,  "to  ad- 
vance," i.  e.,  against  the  foe.    There  appears  to  be 
some  analogy  in  its  formation  to  that  of  the  Sanscrit 
Mahadeva,  i.  e.,  "magnus  deu»."    (Pott,  Etymol. 
Forsch.,  p.  Ivii.) 
GeacIa,  the  coantry  of  Greece.    ( Vid.  Hellas.) 
Gumcu  Magna.    Vid.  Magna  Gracia. 
G*aij».    Vid.  Phorcydes. 
Gp  amfIus  Mont,  a  mountain  of  Caledonia,  forming 
one  of  a  large  range  of  mountains  extending  from  east 
to  west  through  almost  the  whole  breadth  of  modern 
Scotland,  from  Loch  Lomond  to  Stonehaven.  The 
range  is  now  called  tbe  Grampian  Hiilt,  and  the  name 
is  derived  from  the  Mons  Grampiua,  which  ia  men- 
tioned by  Tacitus  a*  tbo  spot  where  Galgacus  wait- 
ed tbe  approach  of  Agricola,  and  where  was  fought 
tbe  battle  so  fatal  to  the  brave  Caledonians.    To  tbe 
Grampian  chain  belong  Ben  Lomond,  3262  feet  high ; 
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Ben  Ledy,  3009 ;  Ben  More,  3903 ;  Balsam,  th 
chief  summit,  4016,  dec. 

Geanicos,  a  river  of  Mysia,  in  Asia  Minor,  which, 
according  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  bad  its  source  it 
Mount  Cotylus,  belonging  to  the  chain  of  Ida.  (Slroi., 
602.)  It  flowed  through  the  Adrasteao  plain,  and 
emptied  into  the  Propontis,  to  the  west  of  Cyiicna. 
This  stream,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  mountain 
torrent,  is  celebrated  in  history  on  account  of  the  tig. 
nal  victory  gained  on  its  banks  by  Alexander  the  Great 
over  tbe  Persian  army,  B.C.  334.  (Anion,  Erp.  AL, 
1,  13  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  c.  24  )  The  Gramcus  u 
the  river  of  Demotiko  mentioned  by  Chiabull  (Tretde 
in  Turkey,  p.  60),  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  tb* 
Ounola.  (Cramer' t  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  35,  uq.) 

G •  at!*,  in  Greek  Chakites  (Xaptret),  are  repre- 
sented in  classicsl  mythology  ss  three  young  and 
beautiful  sisters,  the  attendants  of  Venus.  Their 
names  were  Aglaia  (Splendour),  Euphrosyne  (Joy), 
and  Thalia  (Pleasure).  The  Lacedemonians  had  onlj 
two,  whom  they  called  Kleta  or  Ktyta,  and  Phaenne, 
and  a  temple  in  honour  of  them  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa,  between  Sparta  and  Amycle  (3,  18;  9, 
36).  Some  poets  name  Paeitbea  as  one  of  the  Graces. 
Nonnus  gives  their  names  as  Paaitbea,  Peitbo,  am 
Aglaia.  (Dionye.,  24, 263. ) — The  idea  of  the  Graces 
was,  according  to  some,  a  symbolical  personification : 
Aglaia  represented  the  harmony  and  splendour  of  the 
creation;  Euphrosyne,  cheerfulness  and  mirth;  and 
Thalia,  feasts  and  dancea.  In  short,  they  wen  sn 
aesthetic  conception  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  attract- 
ive in  the  physical  as  well  as  in  the  social  world.  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Theog.,  907),  the  Graces  were  Ike 
offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Eurynome  the  daughter  of 
Ocean.  Antimachua,  on  the  other  hand,  made  then 
the  daughters  of  Helius  and  JSgle.  Some,  sgira, 
called  them  the  children  of  Bacchus  sod  Venus.  Their 
worship  ia  aaid  to  have  originated  in  Bototia,  and  Or- 
chomenus,  in  this  country,  was  it*  chief  seat.  The 
introduction  of  this  worship  waa  ascribed  to  EteocUs, 
the  son  of  tbe  river  Cepbuwus.  The  Graces  were  at 
all  times,  in  tbe  creed  of  Greece,  the  goddesses  presi- 
ding over  social  enjoyment,  tbe  banquet,  the  dance, 
ana  all  that  tended  to  inspire  gayety  and  cheerfulness. 
(Find.,  Ol.,  14,  7,  teqq.)  They  are  represented  si 
dancing  together,  or  else  standing  with  their  arms  en- 
twined. They  were  originally  depicted  at  clothed, 
but  afterward  tbe  artiste  represented  tbem  sa  nude. 
In  the  ordinary  position  of  the  Grace*,  two  lace  the 
observer,  while  the  central  one  baa  her  look  averted. 
This  some  fancifully  explain  aa  follows :  on  receiv- 
ing gifts  from  friends  we  ought  to  be  thrice  thankful ; 
first,  wben  the  gift  is  conferred  ;  secondly,  when  away 
from  the  party  who  haa  conferred  tbem ;  and,  thirdly, 
wben  returning  the  favour  !  (MtUin,  Gall.  MyM  , 
t.  v. — KeightUy'e  Mythology,  p.  193.) 

Geatiands,  I.  eldest  son  of  Valentinisn  I.,  succeed- 
ed, after  bis  father's  death,  A.D.  376,  to  a  share  of  the 
Western  Empire,  having  for  his  portion  Gaul,  Spain, 
and  Britain.  His  brother,  Valentinian  II.,  then  an  in- 
fant under  five  years  of  age,  bad  Italy,  IUyricum,  aid 
Africa,  under  the  guardianship,  however,  of  Gratianua, 
who  was  therefore,  in  reality,  ruler  of  all  t  e  West 
His  uncle  Valens  had  the  empire  of  the  East.  Graut- 
nus  began  his  reign  by  punishing  severely  vai.ous  pre- 
fects and  other  officers  who  bad  committed  acta  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty  during  bis  father'*  reign.  At  the 
same  time,  through  some  insidious  charges,  Count 
Tbeodosius,  father  of  Theodoaiua  the  Great,  and  one 
of  the  moat  illustrious  men  of  bis  age,  was  beheaded 
at  Carthage.  In  the  year  378  Valens  perished  in  the 
battle  of  Adrianople  against  the  Goths,  snd  Gratianua, 
who  was  hastening  to  his  assistance,  was  hardly  able 
to  save  Constantinople  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Gratianua,  finding  himself  ruler  of  tbe  wh-Je  Remar 
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■spire  daring  the  minority  of  hit  brother  V»li 
ulled  to  him  young  Theodosius,  who  had  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  Roman  armies,  bat  had  retired  into 
Spain  after  his  father's  death.    Gratianna  appointed 
him  his  colleague,  a  choice  squally  creditable  to  both 
and  fortunate  for  the  empire,  and  gave  him  the  pro* 
incea  of  the  East.    Gratiamis  returned  to  Italy,  and 
resided  for  some  time  at  Mediolanom  ( Milan),  where 
ha  became  intimate  with  St  Ambrose.    He  was 
•bilged,  howerer,  soon  after  to  hasten  to  IUyricum, 
to  the  assistance  of  Thsodosius,  and  be  repelled  tin 
Goths,  who  were  threatening  Thrace.  Thence  be  was 
obliged  to  hasten  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  fight 
the  Alemanni  and  other  barbarians.    Having  returned 
to  Mediobuuim  in  tha  year  381,  be  had  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  Italy  from  other  tribes,  who  were  advan- 
cing on  the  side  of  RhaHia.    Gratianna  enacted  sev- 
eral wise  laws,  by  one  of  which  he  checked  mendicity, 
which  had  spread  to  an  ahumiag  extent  in  Italy.  He 
also  showed  himself  stern  and  unyielding  towards  the 
remains  of  the  heathen  worship.    At  Rocae  be  over- 
threw  the  altar  of  Victory,  which  had  continued  to 
exist;  he  confiscated  the  property  attached  to  if, 
well  as  all  that  which  belonged  to  the  other  priests 
and  the  vestals.    He  also  refused  to  assume  the  title 
and  uuignia  of  Pontifax  Maximua,  a  dignity  till  than 
i  annexed  to  that  of  emperor.  These 
i  gave  a  final  blow  to  the  old  worship  of  the 
and  aftfaongh  the  senators,  who,  for  the  moat 
>  still  attached  to  it,  sent  him  a  deputation, 
at  the  head  of  which  was  Synunachns,  they  could  not 
obtain  any  mitigation  of  bis  decrees.  In  the  year  383, 
a  certain  Maximo*  revolted  in  Britain,  and  wee  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers,  to  whom  he  promised 
to  re-establish  the  temples  and  the  old  religion  of  the 
empire.   He  invaded  Gaul,  where  he  found  numerous 
partisan*.    Gcattanos,  who  was  then,  according  to 
note,  on  the  Rhine,  advanced  to  meet  him,  but  was 
forsaken  by  most  of  his  troops,  and  obliged  to  hasten 
towards  Italy.    Oroaiua  and  others,  however,  state 
that  the  emperor  received  the  news  of  the  revolt  while 
in  Italy,  and  that  he  hurried  across  the  Alps  with  a 
•mall  retinae  as  far  as  Lugdunum  (lawn*).  All,  bow- 
ever,  agree  in  saying  that  ha  was  seised  at  Lugdunum, 
and  pat  to  death  by  the  partisans  of  Maximus.  He 
was  little  more  than  M  year*  of  age,  and  had  reigned 
about  eight  years.    Historians  agree  in  praising  him 
for  his  justice  and  kindness,  and  ais  zeal  for  the  pub- 
He  good ;  and  Ammiauus  Mircet linos,  who  is  not  lia- 
ble to  the  charge  of  partiality  towards  the  Christians, 
adds,  that,  had  be  lived  longer,  be  would  have  rivalled 
•be  best  emperors  of  ancient  Rome.    (Le  Beam,  Bit- 
Smtfut,  vol.  3,  p.  493,  nqq.  —  Encycl.  U*.  KnonL, 
mL  10,  p.  366.) 

GiATfss  Fauscus,  a  Latin  past,  cpntemperary  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  be  ia  once  mentioned  (Ep.  ex  Ponlo, 
I,  uh.  SB).  He  wrote  a  poem  on  hunting,  entitled 
Cfntgetic*,  of  whieh  we  have  640  verses  remaining, 
from  the  silence,  however,  preserved  respecting  him 
•y  the  wriaera  after  his  time,  we  may  fairly  infer  that 
his  poena  remained  in  greet  obscurity,  and  was  only 
isarly  copied  :  bene*  we  have  but  one  manuscript  of 
it  remaining.  The  production  in  question  is  not  with- 
out merit ;  still,  however,  it  is  somewhat  dry.  The 
■tile  is,  in  general,  pure.  The  best  edition  ia  that  of 
WenwdornT  in  the  Poet*  Lttm  Mutant.  (BUr, 
Cese*.  Rem.  IM.,  voL  1,  p.  SS4.) 

Oas-nssdea,  i  sarnsmed  Thaosuttj»ous,  or  Woav 
ler-vorker,  from  the  miracles  which  he  pretended  to 
terform.  Before  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  he 
waa  known  by  the  name  of  Theodoras.  He  was  born 
at  Neo-C— arra,  and  waa  a  disciple  of  Origan,  from 
whom  he  njrbrbed  the  principles  of  the  Christian  faith. 
He  was  aftus  lias*  rada  bishop  of  his  native  city,  and 
»  said  to  have  left  only  seventeen  idolaters  in  his  dio- 
cese, where  he  had  found  only  seventeen  Christians. 


Of  his  works  there  are  extant,  a  panegyrical  oration  en 
his  master  Origen  upon  leaving  his  school,  a  canonical 
epistle,  and  some  other  treatises  in  Greek,  the  best 
edition  of  which  is  that  of  Paria,  fol.,  1623  — II.  Sur- 
named  Nazunxkhos  (of  Nazianzua),  a  celebrated  fa- 
ther of  the  church,  was  born  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fourth  century,  at  Arianzua,  a  village  near  the  town  of 
Nazianzua  in  Cappadocia,  of  which  his  father  waa 
bishop.  He  studied  first  at  Cssarea  in  Cappadocia,  af- 
terward at  AJexandrea,  and  lastly  at  Athens,  where  he 
became  the  friend  and  companion  of  Baailiua,  and 
where  he  also  met  Julian,  afterward  emperor.    At  a 
subsequent  period  he  joined  Basilius,  who  had  retired 
to  a  solitude  in  Pontus  during  the  reign  of  Julian. 
When  Basilius  was  made  archbishop  of  Cesarea,  he 
appointed  hie  friend  bishop  of  Zazime,  a  place  of  which 
Gregory  gives  a  dismal  account,  and  which  he  soon 
after  left  to  join  hia  father,  and  assist  him  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  church  of  Nazianzua.    He  there 
nude  himself  known  for  his  eloquence  in  the  orations 
which  be  addressed  to  his  father's  flock.   These  com- 
positions are  remarkable  for  a  certain  poetical  turn  of 
imagery,  and  for  their  mild,  persuasive  tone.  Above  all 
things,  be  preaches  peace  and  conciliation ;  peace  to  the 
clergy,  agitated  by  the  spirit  of  controversy  ;  peace  to 
the  people  of  Nazianzua,  distracted  by  sedition  ;  peso* 
to  the  imperial  governor,  who  had  come  to  chastise 
the  town,  and  whose  wrath  he  endeavour*  to  disarm 
by  appealing  to  the  God  of  mercy.    In  an  age  of  sec- 
tarian intolerance  be  showed  himself  tolerant.  He  had 
suffered  with  his  brethren  from  Arisn  persecution  un- 
der the  reign  of  Valens ;  and  after  that  emperor  had 
taken  by  violence  all  the  churches  of  Constantinople 
from  the  orthodox  or  Nicsmne,  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  remained  attached  to  that  faith,  looking  about  for 
a  man  of  superior  merit  and  of  tried  courage  to  be 
their  bishop,  applied  to  Gregory,  who  bad  left  Nazian- 
zua after  his  father's  death  and  had  retired  into  Iaauria. 
Gregory  came  to  Constantinople  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  a  private  chapel,  which  he  named  Anastasis, 
and  whither  bis  eloquence  soon  attracted  a  numerous 
congregation,  to  the  great  mortification  of  the  A  nan*. 
Theodosius  having  assumed  the  rein*  of  government 
and  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  declared  himself  in 
favour  of  the  orthodox  communion,  retook  the  churches 
which  the  Arians  bad  seized,  and  came  himself  with 
soldiers  to  drive  them  from  Santa  Sophia,  an  act  which 
Gregory  say*  looked  like  the  taking  of  a  citadel  by 
storm.    Gregory  being  now  recognised  sa  metropoli- 
tan, did  not  retaliate  upon  the  Arians  for  the  past  per- 
secutioBS,  but  endeavoured  to  reclaim  them  by  mild- 
ness and  persuasion.    In  the  midst  of  the  pomp  of  the 
imperial  court  be  retained  his  former  habits  of  simpli- 
city and  frugality.    His  conduct  soon  drew  upon  him 
toe  dislike  of  the  courtiers  and  of  the  fanatical  zealots. 
Theodosiu*  convoked  a  council  of  all  the  bishops  of 
the  East,  to  regulate  matters  concerning  the  vacant  or 
disputed  sees,  which  had  been  for  many  years  in  pos- 
session of  the  Arians.    The  council  at  first  acknowl- 
edged Gregory  aa  archbishop,  but  soon  after  factions 
arose  in  the  bosom  of  the  sssembly,  which  disputed 
his  title  to  the  see,  and  stigmatized  his  charity  toward* 
the  now  persecuted  Arians  as  lukewarmneas  in  the 
faith.    Gregory,  averse  to  strife,  offered  his  resigna- 
tion, which  the  emperor  readily  accepted.    Having  as- 
■Sashimi  the  people  and  the  fathers  of  the  council,  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty,  in  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia,  he  delivered  hia  farewell  sermon,  which  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  pulpit  eloquence.    After  recapitu- 
lating the  tenour  of  his  past  life,  his  trials,  the  proof* 
of  attachment  be  had  civen  to  the  orthodox  faith  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  and  persecution,  he,  replies  to  the 
charge  of  not  having  avenged  that  persecution,  upon 
those  who  were  now  persecuted  in  their  turn,  by  ob- 
serving, that  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  revenging 
ourselves  upon  a  fallen  enemy  is  the  greatest  of  all  tri- 
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omphs.  He  then  pleads  guilty  to  the  charge  of  not 
keeping  up  the  splendour  of  his  office  by  a  luxurious 
table  and  s  magnificent  retinue,  saying  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  the  ministers  of  the  sanctuary  were  to  vie 
in  pomp  with  the  consuls  and  commanders  of  armies. 
After  rebuking  the  ambition  and  rivalry  of  hie  col- 
leagues, which  he  comparea  to  the  factions  of  the  cir- 
cus, he  terminates  by  taking  sn  affectionate  leave  of 
all  those  around  him,  and  of  the  places  dear  to  his 
memory.  This  valedictory  address  is  a  touching  spe- 
cimen of  the  pathetic  style,  dignified  and  unmixed  with 
querulousneaa.  The  orator  salutes  for  the  last  time 
the  splendid  temple  in  which  he  is  speaking,  and  then 
tarns  towards  his  humble  bnt  beloved  chapel  of  Anas- 
tasia,  to  the  choirs  of  virgins  and  matrons,  of  widows 
and  orphans,  so  often  gathered  there  to  hear  his  voice ; 
and  he  mentions  the  short-hand  writers  who  used  to 
note  down  his  words.  He  next  bids  "farewell  to 
kings  and  their  palaces,  and  to  the  courtiers  and  ser- 
vants of  kings ;  faithful,  I  trust,  to  your  master,  bat 
for  the  most  part  faithless  towards  God ;  farewell  to 
the  sovereign  city,  the  friend  of  Christ,  bat  yet  open 
to  correction  and  repentance  ;  farewell  to  the  Eastern 
and  Western  world,  for  whose  sake  I  have  striven,  and 
for  whose  sake  I  am  now  slighted."  He  concludes 
with  recommending  his  flock  to  the  guardian  angels  of 
peace,  in  hopes  of  hearing  from  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment that  it  is  daily  growing  in  wisdom  and  virtue. 
'8.  Gregorii  Nazianzem,  Opera,  Oral.  88,  ed.  Billy.) 
This  oration  was  delivered  in  June,  A.D.  381,  and  a 
few  days  after  Gregory  was  on  his  way  to  his  native 
Cappadocia.  Arrived  at  Cesarea,  he  delivered  an  im- 
pressive funeral  oration  to  the  memory  of  his  friend 
Basilius,  who  had  died  mere  some  time  before,  in 
which  he  recalls  to  mind  their  juvenile  studies  at 
Athens,  their  long  intimacy,  and  the  events  of  their 
checkered  lives  (Oral.  SO).  After  paying  this  last 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  hit  friend,  be  withdrew  to 
his  native  Arianzus,  where  he  spent  the  latter  yean 
of  his  life,  far  from  the  tarmoil  of  courts  and  councils, 
busy  in  the  cultivation  of  his  garden  and  in  writing 
poetry,  a  favourite  occupation  with  him  from  his  youth. 
Gregory  died  A.D.  389.  Most  of  his  poems  are  reli- 
gious meditations.  Occasionally  the  poet  attempts  to 
dive  into  the  mysterious  destiny  of  man,  and  some- 
times appears  lost  in  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  the 
object  of  human  existence ;  bat  he  recovers  himself  to 
do  homage  to  the  Almighty  wisdom  whose  secrets  will 
become  revealed  in  another  sphere.  The  adept  in  the 
philosophy  of  ancient  Greece  is  here  seen  striving  with 
the  submissive  Christian  convert.  St.  Jerome  and 
Suidas  say  that  Gregory  wrote  no  less  than  thirty  thou- 
sand lines  of  poetry.  Some  of  his  poems  were  pub- 
lished in  the  edition  of  his  works  by  the  Abb6  de 
Billy,  Paria,  1609-11,  which  contains  also  his  orations 
and  epistles ;  twenty  more  poems,  under  the  title  of 
"  Carmine  Cygnea,"  were  afterward  published  by  Tol- 
lius,  in  his  "  Insignia  Itinerarii  Italici,"  4to,  Utrecht, 
1696 ;  and  Muratori  discovered,  and  published  iu  his 
"  Anecdote  Gneca,"  Padua,  1709,  a  number  of  Grego- 
ry's epigrams.  Of  his  orations  some  few  turn  upon 
dogmaa,  especially  on  that  of  the  Trinity,  but  most  of 
them  are  upon  morality.  He  is  a  soberer  writer  than 
his  successor  Chrysostom,  and  has  more  of  the  calm, 
impressive  eloquence  of  conviction.  He  and  his  friend 
Basilius  brought  the  oratorical  arts  of  ancient  Greece 
into  the  service  of  Christian  preaching,  and  one  of 
Gregory's  greatest  complaints  against  Julian  is,  that 
that  emperor  had  forbidden  Christians  the  study  of 
Greek  literature.  In  his  two  orations  against  Julian 
be  somewhat  departs  from  his  usual  style,  and  assumed 
that  of  a  powerful  invective  in  reply  to  the  panegyrics 
of  Libanius,  Eunapius,  and  other  admirers  of  that  em- 
peror. Gregory  of  Nazianzrjs  has  been  styled  the 
"Theologian  of  the  Eastern  Church :"  he  might,  with 
as  ranch  troth,  be  styled  its  most  poetical  writer. 
664 


(Suidat,  ».  v. — Encycl.  Us.  KruneL,  vol.  5,  p.  4(1 
teqq.)— III.  A  bishop  of  Nyssa,  in  Cappadocia,  the 
brother  of  Baailius.  He  distinguiahed  himself  in  the 
Arian  controversy,  and  died  A.D.  896.— IV.  Coria- 
lAtui,  archbishop  of  Corinth  in  the  twelfth  century. 
He  is  chiefly  known  by  his  work  on  dislecta  (IIspl 
SiaXtKTov),  the  beat  edition  of  which  is  that  of  Schaf- 
fer,  Lip*.,  1811,  8vo. 

Gaonli,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  to  the  nortlmest 
of,  and  tributary  to,  the  Nervii.  Traces  of  their  nama 
remain,  according  to  D'Anville,  in  la  terre  de  Gratdt, 
above  VEcluse,  towards  the  north,  in  a  part  of  the 
country  called  Lot-Sand.  Turpin  de  Criase  is  wrong 
in  making  the  country  of  the  Grudii  answer  to  that  of 
Bruges.  ( Cat.,  B.  G.,  6, 39.— Lemon*,  Ind.  Gap. 
ad  Cos.,  p.  878.) 

Gkvllus,  a  son  of  Xenophon,  who  killed  Epami- 
nondas, and  was  himself  slain,  at  the  battle  of  Menli- 
nea,  B.C.  863.  Hie  father  waa  offering  a  sacrifice 
when  he  received  the  news  of  hie  death,  and  be  three- 
down  the  garland  which  waa  on  his  head,  but  replaced 
it  when  he  heard  that  the  enemy's  general  had  (tiles 
by  his  hand*.  {Mian,  V.  if.,  3,  3.>— Such  it  the 
common  account.  The  variations  of  tradition,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  hand  by  which  Epaminondas  fell,  prove 
the  importance  which  his  contemporaries  attached  to 
that  event.  Among  the  claimants,  besides  the  son  of 
Xenophon,  were  a  Spartan,  and  a  Locrian  of  Ampbis- 
sa.  The  Spartan's  descendant*  became  a  privileged 
family.  The  Locrian's  received  heroic  honours  from 
the  Phociana.  •  But  the  Athenians,  and  the  Thebans 
themselves,  assigned  the  deed  to  Gryllus,  and  he  wa 
honoured  by  the  Mantineans  with  a  public  funeral  and 
statue,  and  by  his  fellow-citizens  with,  a  conspicuous 
place  in  a  painting  of  the  battle,  representing  him  n 
the  act  of  giving  the  mortal  wound.  Yet,  as  he  aersed 
in  the  Athenian  cavalry,  it  ia  difficult  to  understand 
how  he  could  have  encountered  Epaminondas,  who 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  Theban  infantry.  ( ThirtwalTi 
Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  161.) 

Gkykbuh  or  Gkymsa,  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
JSoiis,  situate  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  near  the  north- 
ern confines,  and  northwest  of  Cum»  or  Cyme.  It 
wss  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Apollo,  who  thence 
derived  the  surname  of  Grynau.  (Firry.,  Eclog.,  6, 
73.— JBn.,  4,  84S.)  The  temple  of  the  god  was  re- 
markable for  its  size,  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  whif 
marble  of  which  it  was  built.  (Strabo,  633.)  Urate 
makes  the  site  of  the  ancient  place  correspond  witl 
the  modem  CluseHi.  (Budutffund  ffiller,  Wirtcrl 
der  Geogr.,  p.  677.) 

Garrets,  more  correctly  G arras  (Tpowtt),  griffcu, 
certain  animala  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (i, 
118),  guarded  the  gold  found  in  the  vicinity  of  tee 
Arimaspiant,  a  Scythian  race,  from  the  attempts  of 
people  to  possess  themselves)  of  it  (Fid.  An- 
ii.)   Herodotus  makes  only  •  passing  allusion  to 


the  contests  between  the  griffons  and  Arimtspitns, 
because  probably  he  attached  little,  if  any,  belief  to  it. 
Ctesias,  however,  is  more  diffuse,  (ind.,  §  13. — Com- 
pare Mlirn,  N.  A.,  4,  37  — Pit*.,  7,  8.)  The  ques- 
tion respecting  the  Arimaspiana  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. {Vid.  Arimaapi.)  With  regard  to  the  grif- 
fons, much  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  among  modern 
scholars.  Von  Veltheim  thinks  the  story  refers  to  tat 
washing  of  gold  in  the  desert  of  Cobi.  He  supposes 
this  to  have  been  done  by  slaves  for  the  monarcha  of 
northern  India,  and  the  spot  to  have  been  carefully 
guarded  by  armed  men  and  fierce  doge,  the  most  alarm- 
ing tales  having  been  at  the  same  time  spread  concern 
in*  these  regions,  in  order  to  keep  off  adventurers. 
(Von  den  goUgrabenden  Ameutn  tend  Greifen if  XI- 
ten.—Vernii$3ae  Au/t.,  vol.  8,  p.  367,  seqq.)  Wahl 
takes  the  griffons  to  be  a  nation  in  the  r»rtbea.ien> 
pert  of  Upper  Asia,  and  identical  with  the  KhipsM.  H» 
assigns  them  for  a  habitation  the  range  of  Mount  Jiisi, 
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and  regards  them  as  having  practised  mining  in  Up- 
per Asia.  Hence,  according  to  him,  the  gold  of  the 
griffons  is  nothing  more  than  the  gold  obtained  from 
mines.  (Bribackr.  vox  Oat.,  p.  488,  eeqq.)  Malte- 
Brun  remarks,  that  in  the  mountains  where  the  Indus 
hies,  and.  where  there  are  gold-mines,  eagles  and 
vultures  of  an  enormous  size  are  found,  which  may 
kite  given  rise  to  the  fable  respecting  the  griffons. 
(Nmeell.,  Amol.  dee  Voyog.,  vol.  3,  p.  380,  eeqq.) 
Rhode  seeks,  to  identify  the  griffons  with  the  Dew, 
or  evil  genii  of  Persian  mythology  (HeiUge  Sage,  p. 
S3?,  «ca.),  for  which  be  is  justly  censured  by  Von 
Hammer  (  Wien.  Jahrh.,  voL  9,  p.  53) ;  and  Wilford, 
with  as  little  probability,  refers  the  account  of  the  grif- 
fons to  that  of  the  fabled  bird  of  Visehnu,  named  Oo- 
rondo.  (AtuU.  RuutTcktt,  vol  14,  p.  373.)— As  re- 
girds  the  name  ypvs)  itself,  it  evidently  comes  from  the 
Persian  gertifen,  "to  seize"  (compare  the  German 
graft*),  the  root  of  which,  greif,  has  s  strong  analogy 
to  ypif.  (Tyehten,  op.  Heeren,  lien,  vol.  1,  pt.  S, 
p.  388.— Bahr,  md  Herod,,  3,  116,  Exeun.,  5.) 

Grains,  a  small  island  of  the  Archipelago,  classed 
by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  among  the  Sporsdes,  but 
belonging  rather  to  the  Cyclsdes.  It  lay  southwest  of 
tadroa,  off  the  coast  of  Attica.  So  wretched  and  poor 
was  una  barren  rock,  being  inhabited  only  by  a  few 
nahennen,  that  they  deputed  one  of  their  number  to 
wait  upon  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth,  after  the  battle 
if  Actium,  to  petition  that  their  taxes,  which  amount- 
ed to  150  drachmas  (about  26  dollars),  might  be  dimin- 
ished, as  they  were  unable  to  raise  more  than  100. 
(Strut.,  489.)  This  island  became  subsequently  no- 
torious, ss  the  spot  to  which  criminals  or  suspected 
persons  were  banished  by  order  of  the  Roman  em- 
perors. (Jits.,  Sat,  1,  "3.— Ji.,  Sat.,  10,  70.— Tacit., 
3,  68.)  The  modern  name  is  Gkwura.  (Cramer'* 
Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  413.) 

Gris,  I.  one  of  the  companions  of  JEoma,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  games  exhibited  after  the 
death  of  Ancbises  in  Sicily.  (  Ktrr.,  Jin.,  6, 1 18.)— 
II.  A  Rutulian,  son  of  Melarnpns,  killed  by  iSneas  in 
Italy.    (Id.,  10,  318.) 

Gross  (TvyiK),  more  correctly  Gvss  (IVijf),  a  son 
of  Castas  and  Terra,  represented  as  having  a  hundred 
mods.  He,  with  his  brothers,  made  war  against  the 
gudi, and  was  afterward  punished  in  Tartarus.  (Fid. 
Couos.) 

Gross,  a  Lydian,  to  whom  Candaules,  king  of  the 
country,  showed  his  wife  with  her  person  exposed. 
The  latter  was  so  incensed,  although  she  concealed 
her  anger  at  the  time,  that,  calling  Gyges  afterward 
into  her  presence,  she  gave  him  his  choice  either  to 
submit  to  instaotdemth,  or  to  slay  her  husband.  Gyges 
chose  the  latter  alternative,  married  the  queen,  and  as- 
cended the  vacant  throne,  about  718  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  was.  the  first  of  the  Mermnads 
who  reigned  in  Lydia.  He  reigned  38  Tears,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  the  presents  which  he  made  to 
the  oracle  of  Delphi.  (Herodot.,  1,  8,  teqq.)  The 
wife  of  Candaules  above  mentioned  was  called  Nyssia 
according  to  Hepbswtion. — The  story  of  Rosamund, 
pieen  of  the  Lombards,  as  related  by  Gibbon,  bears  sn 
exact  resemblance  to  this  of  Candaules.  (Compare 
ScUaeetr,  WeUgeteUekte,  vol.  3,  pt  1,  p.  88.)— Pla- 
to relates  a  curious  legend  respecting  this  Gyges, 
which  diners  essentially  from  the  account  given  by 
Herodotus.  He  makes  him  to  have  been  originally 
one  of  the  shepherds  of  Candaules,  and  to  have  de- 
scended into  a  chasm,  formed  by  heavy  rains  and  an 
earthquake  in  the  quarter  where  be  was  pasturing  his 
Becks.  In  this  chasm  he  discovered  many  wonderful 
things,  and  particularly  a  brazen  horse  having  doors  in 
it,  through  which  he  looked,  end  saw  within  a  corpse  of 
more  than  mortal  size,  having  a  golden  ring  on  its  fin- 
ger. Tins  ring  he  took  off  and  resscendod  to  the  sar- 
iece  of  the  earth.   Attending,  after  this,  a  meeting  of 


his  fellow- shepherds,  who  osed  to  assemble  once  a 
month  for  the  purpose  of  transmitting  an  account  ol 
their  flocks  to  the  king,  he  accidentally  discovered 
that,  when  he  turned  the  bezil  of  the  ring  inward  to- 
wards himself,  he  became  invisible,  and  when  be  turn- 
ed it  outward,  again  visible.  Upon  this,  having  cauaed 
himself  to  be  chosen  in  the  number  of  those  who  were 
sent  on  this  occasion  to  the  king,  he  murdered  the,  mon- 
arch,, with  the  aid  of  the  queen,  whom  he  previously 
corrupted,  and  ascended  the  throne  of  Lydia.  (Plat., 
deRepub.,  2,  p.  359, see.— Compare Cic.,dc Off,  3, 9.) 

GvLirpos,  a  Lscedaemonisn,  sent,  B.C.  414,  by  his 
countrymen  to  assist  Syracuse  against  the  Athenians, 
which  he  effected  by  the  overthrow  of  Nicias  and  De- 
mosthenes. He  afterward  joined  Lysander  off  Athens, 
and  sided  him  by  hia  advice  in  the  capture  of  that  city. 
Lysander  sent  him  to  Lacedaamon  with  the  money  and 
spoils  which  had  been  taken,  the  former  amounting  to 
1500  talents.  But  Gylippus,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation,  unsewed  the  bottom  of  the  bags,  thus 
leaving  the  seals  untouched  at  the  top,  and  abstracted 
300  talents.  Hia  theft,  however,  was  discovered  by 
means  of  the  memorandum  contained  in  each  bag,  ana 
to  avoid  punishment  he  went  into  voluntary  exile. 
(Plut.,  Vtt.  Nie.—Diod.  Sic.,  18,  106.) 

Gym  Nisi.*.    Vid.  Bsleares. 

Gtmhosophistji  (Tvftvoacxptorai),  or  "  naked  wise 
men,"  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  writers  to  a  certain 
elaas  of  Indian  ascetics  belonging  to  the  caste  of  the 
Brahmins,  and  who;  in  accordance  with  the  prevalent 
belief,  thought  that,  by  subjecting  the  body  to  suffer- 
ings and  privations,  and  by  withdrawing  from  all  inter- 
course with  mankind,  they  could  effect  a  reunion  ot 
the  spiritual  nature  of  man  with  the  divine  essence. 
Most  of  these  ascetics  dispensed  almost  entirely  with 
the  use  of  clothes,  snd  many  of  them  went  entirely 
naked.  Hence  the  name  applied  to  them  by  the 
Greeks.  It  is  expressly  commanded  in  the  laws  ot 
Manu  (6,  8,  3),  that  a  Brahmin,  when  his  children  have 
attained  maturity,  should  retire  from  the  world,  and 
take  refuge  in  a  forest.  He  is  required  to  spend  hia 
time  in  studying  the  Vedss  snd  in  performing  pen- 
ances, for  the  purpose  of  "  uniting  his  soul  with  the 
divine  spirit."  (Airnit,  6,  J9.)  Many  of  these  her- 
mits appear  in  former  times  to  have  studied  the  ab- 
stract sciences  with  great  success ;  and  they  have  al- 
ways been  considered  by  the  orthodox  Hindus  as  the 
wisest  and  holiest  of  mankind.  (Consult  the  Bhaga- 
vad  GUd,  a  philosophical  poem,  forming  an  episode  to 
the  Mahabh&rata,  which  has  been  translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Wilkins,  Land.,  1787,  and  into  Latin  by  SchU- 
gel,  who  also  edited  the  Sanscrit  text,  Amu,  1823.) 
The  Gymnosophiets  often  burned  themselves  alive,  as 
Calanoe  did  in  the  presence  of  Alexander.  (Arrun, 
Exp.  Al,  7, 18.— PhU.,  Vit.  Alex.,  c.  65,  eeqq.—Diod. 
Sic,  17, 107.) 

Gykdis,  now  Zeindeh,  a  river  of  Assyria,  falling 
into  the  Tigris.  •  When  Cyrus  marched  against  Baby- 
lon, hia  army  was  stopped  by  this  river,  in  which  one 
of  the  sacred  horses  was  drowned.  This  so  irritated 
the  monarch,  that  be  ordered  the  river  to  be  divided 
into  360  different  channels  by  his  army,  so  that  after 
this  division  it  hardly  reached  the  knee.  (Herod.,  1, 
189.)  This  portrait  of  Cyras  seems  a  little  over- 
charged. The  hatred  which  the  Greeks  bore  the  Per- 
sians is  sufficiently  known.  The  motive  of  Cyrus  for 
thus  treating  the  Gyndes  could  not  be  such  as  is  do- 
seribed  by  Herodotus.  That  which  happened  to  the 
sacred  horse  might  make  him  apprehend  a  similar  fate 
for  the  rest  of  his  army,  and  compel  him  to  divert  the 
river  into  a  great  number  of  canals  in  order  to  render 
it  fordabte.  The  Gyndes,  at  the  present  day,  has  reas- 
sumed  its  course  to  the  Tigris,  snd  its  entrance  into 
that  river  is  called  Foum-el-Saleh,  or  the  river  of  peace, 
in  Arabic.  The  name  given  it  by  the  Turks  in  the 
place  whence  it  issues,  is  Kara- Sou,  or  the  black  river. 
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OythBum,  the  port  of  Spirts,  about  40  stadia  from 
Las  (Pausan.,  3,  24),  and  340  from  Sputa  itself. 
(Strobe,  863.)  Pliny  says  it  was  the  nearest  point  to 
embark  from  for  the  island  of  Crete  (4,  6).  Gytheum 
wis  taken  by  the  Athenians  under  Tobnidss,  who 
burnt  the  docks  before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  (Di- 
odarui  Sic.,  11,  84.)  It  was  also  attacked  by  the 
Thebans  in  their  first  invasion  of  Laconia,  for  three 
days,  bat  without  success.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  8, 6, 31.) 
It  was  afterward  besieged  by  the  Roman  army  under 
the  command  of  T.  Q.  Flamminus  and  his  brother  Lo- 
cius,  and  compelled  to  surrender  Liry  ssys  it  wis  a 
strong  and  populous  town,  and  well  provided  with  the 
means  of  resistance  (34,  29).  On  the  renewal  of  the 
war,  it  was,  howsver,  retaken  by  Nabia.  (lie.,  36, 
36.— Compare  Polyb.,  3,  60.)  The  Oytheata  pre- 
tended that  their  city  had  been  built  by  Hercules  end 
Apollo,  whose  statues  were  placed  in  the  forum.  Po- 
hbius  states  (5,  19),  that  the  port,  distant  80  stadia 
from  the  eity  itself,  was  both  cointnodtoni  sad  secure. 
Strabo  remarks,  that  it  waa  an  artificial  haven.  Gy- 
theum stood  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  present  town  of 
MaratKoniti.  The  site  is  now  called  PaleeopoH,  bat 
no  habitation  is  left  upon  it  {Cramer' '*  Anc.  Greece, 
vol  3,  p.  193,  *eqq.) 

H. 

Hades  (ddn? ),  the  place  of  departed  spirits,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  mythology ;  from  o,  not,  and  tUu, 
to  tea,  as  denoting  the  lower  or  invisible  world.  Its 
divisions  were  Elysium  snd  Tsrtarus,  the  respective 
abodes  of  the  good  snd  bad.  In  the  Homeric  times, 
however,  this  arrangement  formed  no  part  of  the  pop- 
ular creed.  The  prevalent  belief  was  merely  as  fol- 
lows ;  that  the  souls  of  the  departed,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  who  bad  persenaily  offended  against  the 
gods,  were  occupied  in  the  lower  world  with  the  un- 
real performance  of  the  same  actions  that  had  formed 
their  chief  objects  of  pursuit  in  the  regions  of  day. 
All  the  other  accompaniments  of  the  fable,  the  judges, 
the  tribunals,  the  trials  of  the  desd,  dec,  are  merely 
posthomeric  additions.  (Constant,  it  la  Religion, 
vol.  3,  p.  363.)  As  regards  the  analogy  between  the 
terms  fades  and  our  English  word  keU,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, thst  the  latter,  in  its  primitive  signification, 
perfectly  corresponded  to  the  former.  For,  at  first,  it 
denoted  only  what  was  secret  or  concealed ;  and  it  is 
found,  moreover,  with  tittle  variation  of  form,  and  pre- 
cisely with  the  same  meaning,  m  all  the  Teutonic  dia- 
lects. (Compare  Juntas'*  Gothic  Glouary,  subjoined 
to  the  Codex  Argenteus,  on  the  word  herlyex ;  and  the 
Diversion*  of  Purity,  vol.  3,  p.  977,  ed.  1889.)  With 
regard  to  the  situation  of  Was,  it  seems  always  to 
have  been  conceived,  by  both  Jews  and  pagans,  as  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  earth,  near  its  centre,  as  we 
should  term  it,  or  its  foundation  (according  to  the  no- 
tion of  die  Hebrews,  who  knew  nothing  of  its  spheri- 
cal figure),  snd  answering  in  depth  to  the  visible 
heavens  in  height.  (Compare,  on  thia  whole  subject, 
CampbcWi  Gotpelt,  vol.  1,  p,  373,  tcqq.,  Dior.  0, 
pt.  3.) 

HadrInom,  a  town  of  Sicily,  near  Mount  JEtna, 
having  in  its  vicinity  a  river  of  the  name  of  Hadranns. 
(Stepk.  Buz.,  t.  v.)  It  was  founded  by  Dionysius. 
{Died.  Sic.,  14, 38.— Compare  Sitiue  Italian,  14, 360.) 

Haoiiahus  (Publius  iElins),  I.  a  Roman  emperor, 
born  at  Rome  A.D.  76.  He  lost  bis  father  when  ten 
•ears  of  age,  Snd  had  for  his  guardians  Trajan,  who 
was  his  relation,  and  Cornelius  Tatianus,  a  Roman 
knight.  Hia  parent's  name  was  Julius  Hsdrianua 
Afer,  and  it  is  conjectured  that  the  surname  of  Afer 
waa  given  the  latter  because  he  had  been  govern- 
or of  Africa,  and  that  he  is  the  same  with  the  Hsdri- 
anus  who  put  the  martyr  Leontius  to  death  at  Tripo- 
li*, in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.    (Bayle,  But.  Diet.,  i. 


*.,  vol  6,  p.  670.)  Hadrian's  father  wis  Tnjas'i 
first  cousin  ;  for  he  was  the  son  of  Ulpis,  ihe  tttter  ot 
Marcos  Ulpius  Trajanua,  the  Emperor  Trajaa'i  nthei. 
(Compare  Txtchucke,  ad  Entrap.,  a.  6.)  Hadrian  be- 
gan very  early  to  serve  in  the  army,  and  was  unbone 
of  a  legion  before  Domitian's  death.  The  form  in 
Lower  Monk  chose  him  to  congratulate  Trajan  upon 
hia  being  adopted  by  Nerva,  and  it  waa  be  tint  ac- 
quainted Trajan  with  the  first  news  of  Nam's  death. 
He  regained  the  emperor's  favour,  which  be  bad  al- 
most entirely  lost  by  hia  extravagant  expenses  sad  the 
debts  which  he  had  in  eoaseqnenee  incurred,  and 
married  the  grand  niece  of  thia  prince,  8sbina,  chiefly 
through  the  aid  of  Plotina  the  empress.  His  subse- 
quent rise  was  rapid,  and  he  was  the  companion  of 
Trajan  in  most  of  his  expedition*.  He  psrUculu- 
ly  distinguished  himself  in  the  war  against  the  Da- 
ciana,  and  was  successively  appointed  orator,  govern- 
or of  Psnuonia,  and  consul.  The  orations  he  com* 
posed  for  Trajan  increased  hia  credit.  {SptoHm., 
Fit.  Hadr.)  After  the  siege  of  Atre,  in  Arabia,  Tra- 
jan left  him  in  command  of  hie  army,  and  when  he 
found  hia  death  approaching,  adopted  him,  although 
the  reality  of  thia  adoption  is  disputed  by  some  in- 
thorioea,  who  attribute  hia  elevation  to  the  intrigoei 
and  good  offices  of  Plotina.  (Dt'o  Com.,  e.  60,  roL  i, 
p.  1148,  ed,  Reinur.^Specrtian.,  Vti.  Htdr.,  c.  4,  p. 
46.— Bmyle,  Hit.  Diet.,  ».  ».  Plotina,  voL  8,  p.  483.) 
On  the  death  of  Trajan  he  assumed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, with  the  concurrence  of  the  Syrian  smy; 
and  the  senate  readily  ratified  the  act.  The  ant 
care  of  Hadrian  was  to  make  a  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  to  restore  all  the  provinces  just  taken  from 
them,  making  the  Euphrates  the  boundary  of  ths  Ro- 
man empire.  He  had  then  to  torn  hia  attention  to 
certain  revolts  and  insurrections  in  Egypt,  Libya,  and 
Palestine  ;  snd,  after  quickly  concluding  a  peace  with 
the  Parthuma,  returned  to  Roue,  A.D.  118.  Tin 
senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  and  honoured  him  with 
the  title  of  Father  of  his  Country ;  but  he  refused  both, 
and  required  that  Trajan's  image  should  triumph.  He 
Bought  popularity  by  a  repeal  of  fifteen  years  aecoara- 
lation  of  arrears  of  public  debt,  by  •  vast  redeem* 
of  taxation  generally,  and  by  immense  largesses  to  the 
people.  He  was  less  generous  to  certain  seoaion 
accused  of  a  plot  against  him,  four  of  whom,  althongh 
of  consular  rank  and  intimates  of  Trajan,  he  caused  to 
be  put  to  death.  A  year  after  fan  return  to  Rome, 
Hadrian  marched  against  the  Alaai,  the  Sarmatiun, 
and  the  Dacians,  but  showed  a  greater  desire  to  make 
peace  with  these  barbarians  than  to  extend  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Roman  arms.  This  policy  baa  been  at- 
tributed to  envy  of  the  fame  of  hia  warlike  predeces- 
sor ;  but  s  due  consideration  of  die  subsequent  history 
of  the  empire  will  amply  justify  him  against  the  impu- 
tation ;  for  it  had  reached  an  extent  which  rendered 
aH  increase  so  its  limits  a  source  of  weakness  rather 
than  of  strength.  Hadrian  waa  an  active  prince  end 
a  great  traveller,  visiting  every  province  in  tbe  empire, 
not  simply  to  indulge  his  curiosity,  but  to  inspect  tbe 
administration  of  government,  lepaesa  abuses,  erect 
snd  repair  public  edifices,  and  exercise  aM  the  vigi- 
lance of  personal  examination.  In  A.D.  130,  he 
passed  over  from  Gaul  to  Britain,  where  be  caused  • 
wall  to  be  built  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to  Solway 
Frith,  in  order  to  'secure  the  Roman  provinces  from 
the  incursions  of  tbe  Caledonians.  (Consult  IhUn't 
Roman  Watt,  Land.,  1803.)  Like  Trajan,  he  lived 
familiarly  with  his  friends,  but  was  much  more  suspi- 
cious, and  could  not  repose  in  them  the  same  confi- 
dence. When  at  Rome  be  cultivated  all  kinds  of  lit- 
erature, conversing  with  learned  men,  and  giving  and 
receiving  information  in  their  society,  but  not  withoct 
orcasionslW  displaying  an  unbecoming  jealousy  sad 
caprice.  Hadrian  had  again  to  visit  the  East  to  re- 
press tbe  Parthiane,  who  paid  little  regard  to  treatiea. 
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On  his  return  he  -passed  ihe  winter  it  Athens,  and 
was  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  pub- 
lished no  edict  against  the  Christians,  yet  they  never- 
theless endured  considerable  persecution,  until,  upon 
the  remonstrance  of  Qoadratus,  bishop  of  Athens,  and 
Aristides,  an  eminent  Christian,  he  ordered  the  perse- 
ration  to  cease ;  but  no  credit  is  due  to  the  unauthor- 
ised assertion  Of  Lampridiue,  that  he  thought  of  build- 
ing a  temple  to  out  Saviour.  His  treatment  of  the 
Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  severe,  though 
imple  provocation  had  been  given  by  that  turbulent 
nation.  They  had  raised  disturbances  towards  the 
end  of  Trajan's  reign,  which  were  not  completely 
fuelled  until  the  second  year  of  Hadrian.  But  now  a 
more  formidable  insurrection  broke  out  under  Birco- 
cbebaa  ("  Son  of  •  Star"),  who,  though  a  robber  by 
profession,  had  given  himself  out^or  the  Messiah.  It 
required  a  war  of  three  years  to  reduce  the  revolted 
Jews  to  complete  subjection,  and  after  this  wss  ac- 
complished, there  was  scarcely  airy  indignity  that  was 
not  inflicted  on  the  conquered  nation.  Jerusalem  was 
rebuilt  under  the  new  title  of  jElia  Capitotina,  uniting 
the  family  name  of  the  emperor  with  the  Roman  sur- 
name of  Jupiter,  and  m  the  execution  of  bis  plan  Ha- 
drian studiously  profaned  all  the  places  which  had 
been  most  revered  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  whom 
he  seems  on  this  occasion  to  have  purposely  con- 
founded together.  He  built  a  temple  In  honour  of 
Jupiter  CaptwUnus  upon  the  mountain  where  had 
stood  that  of  the  true  God  ;  he  placed  s  hog  of  mar- 
ble upon  the  gate  of  the  city  which  looked  towards 
Bethlehem;  he  erected  in  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
crucified  a  statue  Of  Venus ;  and  in  that  where  he 
rose  from  die  dead  one  of  Jupiter;  m  the  grotto  of 
Bethlehem,  where  our  Saviour  wss  bom,  be  establish- 
ed the  worship  of  Adonis.  The  Jews  were  also  for- 
bidden the  very  sight  of  Jerusalem,  which  they  were 
not  permitted  to  enter  but  On  one  day  in  the  year,  the 
anniversary  of  the  destruction  of  the  city.  After  the 
conclusion  of  the  Jewish  war  Hadrian  returned  to  Ita- 
ly, where  a.  lingering  illness  pot  a  stop  to  his  unsettled 
mode  of  life,  and  eventually  terminated  his  existence. 
Having  no  children  of  his  own,  Hadrian  first  adopted 
for  his  successor  L.  Cerotrius  Corumodus,  mere  gen- 
erally known  fay  the  name  of  Verne,  to  which  last  be 
prefixed  that  of  iElius  after  his  adoption  by  the  em- 
peror. Verue,  however,  who  Was  remarkable  for 
nothing  but  his  excessive  effeminacy  and  debauched 
mode  of  tins,  died  soon  after,  and  Hadrian  made  a 
second  selection  in  the  person  of  the  virtuous  Antoni- 
nus. (Fid.  Antoninus  Pius.)  Hadrian  died  not  long 
after  at  Bate,  A.B.  188,  in  the  68d  year  of  hi*  age 
sad  83d  of  his  reign.  His  disorder  was  the  dropsy, 
from  which  disease  his  sufferings  were  so  great  as  ap- 
parently to  affect  his  reason.  The  character  of  this 
monarch  presents  a  strange  mixture  of  virtues  and 
vices).  If  he  cultivated  hlersture  and  courted  the  so- 
ciety of  the  learned,  be  vet  occasionally  displayed  to- 
wards them  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  caprice  altogeth- 
er unworthy  of  his  station  and  abilities.  If  he  was,  in 
genera],  a  just  and  able  ruler,  yet  there  were  times 
when  he  showed  himself  revengeful,  suspicious,  and 
crueL  His  treatment  of  bis  wife  Sabrna  does  no  hon- 
our to  his  memory,  his  disgraceful  predilection  for  An- 
tmous  loads  it  with  infamy ;  nor  does  bis  excessive 
superstition,  to  which  even  that  favourite  fell  a  victim, 
entitle  him  to  any  other  than  feelings  of  contempt. 
The  better  portion  of  the  Romans  appear  to  have 
formed  a  just  estimate  of  his  character  long  before  his 
death,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  Antoninus  could 
obtain  tram  the  senate  the  usual  compliment  of  having 
him  ranked  among  the  gods.  Their  dread  of  the  sol- 
diery, by  whom  Hadrian  was  greatly  beloved,  appears 
to  have  conquered  their  reluctance.  Hadrian  wrote 
severs]  work*.  He  was  fond  of  entering  the  lists 
sgainst  the  poets,  philosophers,  sou  orators  of  too  day, 


and  Photius  mentions  several  declamations  of  the  em- 
peror's, written  for  such  occasions,  as  still  existing  m 
nis  time,  and  not  devoid  of  elegance.  Hadrian  com- 
posed a  history  of  his  own  times,  which  he  published 
under  the  name  of  his  freedman  Pbiegon,  and  Dori- 
theus  the  grammarian  made  at  a  subsequent  period  s 
cotteclion  of  his  decisions  and  rescripts.  All  that  we 
have  of  his  productions  at  the  present  day  are,  a  frag- 
ment of  a  work  on  military  operations,  entitled  'Em- 
Tjditfia,  and  an  epigrammatic  address  to  his  soul, 
written  a  short  time  before  his  death,  and  as  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  as  its  scepticism.  Ft  is  as 
follows : 

"AnimuU,  vagvU,  llandula, 
Hospes  comesque  corporis, 
Qua  nunc  abwit  in  loco, 
PalUdula,  rigida,  nudula, 
tfec,  ut  toUs,  dabujoco*  V 

(Pnnniat,  1, 18.—  Id.,  8,  ».—  Aurel.  Vict. — Ct.pt- 
foi.,  rat.  Anton.,  e.  %. — Eu$eb.,  Ckron.,  p.  Z81,  teqj., 
ed.  Mtxi  et  Zohrabi.—Id.,  Hist.  EceUt.,4,  8.)— II. 
A  philosopher  of  Tyre,  who  studied  under  H erodes, 
and  taught  eloquence  after  him  at  Athena.  He  was 
also  secretary  to  the  Emperor  Commodes.  ('Avrt- 
ypa^ebt  ruv  hriaroXuv.)  He  died  at  Rome  after 
having  attained  the  age  of  80  years.  We  have  only 
some  fragments  remaining  of  the  works  ef  this  writer, 
which  cause  no  regret  for  what  are  lost.  They  are 
found  in  the  Bxcerpt*  of  AHatius,  and  at  the  end  of 
Orellrus's  edition  of  Philo  of  Bysaatium.  (SchoU, 
Httt.  Litt.  Oretque,  vol.  4,  p.  333.) 
HiMtuTicun  Mara.  Vid.  Adriatieum. 
Hmom,  a  son  of  Creen  king  of  Thebes.  Ac- 
cording to  Apotlodonrs  (8,  6,  8),  he  was  devoured  by 
the  Sphinx.  The  tragic  writers,  however,  assigned 
him  a  different  fate.    (Vid.  Antigone.) 

Rjnroirli,  one  of  the  earlier  appellations  of  Thes- 
saly,  and  supposed  to  he  derived  from  the  name  of 
an  ancient  monarch  Hemon.  (Strabo,  443.)  Other 
writers  give  the  name  lees  correctly  without  the 
initial  aspirate.  (Stephantu  Byz.,  t.  e. — ed.  Ber- 
iel,  p.  88.)  In  Bronck's  edition  of  ApoUonins  Rho- 
dius,  the  true  form  is  given  in  both  the  text  and  scholia. 
It  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  name  Hsunonia  was 
brought  m  by  the  Petasgi ;  and  to  this  same  race,  no 
doubt,  must  the  appellation  of  Hatmus,  given  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  Thrace,  be  in  strictness  attribu- 
ted.   {Vid.  Hsamus.) 

HsMtrs,  a  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  northern 
boundary  of  Thrace,  and  separating  it  from  Mania. 
Toe  ancients  bad  such  an  idea  of  the  elevation  of  this 
chain,  that  Pom po runs  Mela  (8,  8)  affirms  that  the 
Euxine  and  Hadrtatic  could  be  seen  from  it  at  the 
same  time.  Polybius  also  makes  the  same  assertion, 
but  this  Stmbo  (813)  expressly  contradicts.  The 
historian,  however,  is  doubtless  correct  rn  another  re- 
mark of  his,  that  the  chain  of  Harmns  ia  higher  than 
that  of  the  Alps.  Livy  relates  (40,  82),  that  Philip, 
king  of  Macedonia,  having  heard  it  reported  that  from 
the  summit  of  Hsratus  could  be  seen  at  once  the 
Buxine,  the  Adriatic,  the  Danube,  and  the  Alps,  de- 
termined to  ascend  the  mountain,  in  order  to  take  a 
view,  as  It  ware,  of  the  approaching  scene  of  action 
between  himself  and  the  Romans.  He  wss  three 
days  In  reaching  the  summit,  after  a  difficult  and  toil- 
some march  ;  the  weather,  however,  proved  unfavour- 
able for  the  view.  Ptitry  (4,  S)  makes  Hssmns  sir  miles 
high.  It  is  remarkable  that  Herodotus  should  have 
taken  no  notice  of  it  in  his  mention  of  the  expedition 
of  Darius  against  the  Scythians,  though  it  must  have 
presented  so  formidable  a  barrier  to  the  army  of  that 
monarch.  He  speaks  of  it,  however,  on  another  oc- 
casion (4,  40).  According  to  Stephanos  of  Byzan- 
tium (p.  64,  sat.  Serk.),  the  mountain  derived  Its  nana 
e*  Jjhnoa,  a  son  of  Boreas  and  Oritbyis 
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■  InoUodorus,  however  (6,  3),  says  the  chain  waa  call- 
ed Hsemua  from  al/ia,  "blood,"  because  Typhon  hav- 
ing been  chased  hither  by  Jupiter,  waged  battle  in  this 
place  againat  the  monarch  of  the  akiea,  and  covered 
the  mountain  with  his  blood.  (Compare  the  remark  of 
Heyne,  ad  Apotlod.,  I.  c,  where  this  etymology  is  sta- 
led to  be  the  offspring  of  later  ages.)  The  true  root  is 
found  in  the  Sanscrit  Hema,  which  connects  togeth- 
er the  names  of  Imam,  Himmala,  Hamas,  Hymet- 
tus,  in  ancient  geography,  and  the  appellation  Himmel, 
given  to  various  mountains  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and 
elsewhere.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  1, 636.  —  Creu- 
tter,  Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  p.  135.  —  Gbt- 
ting.  Gd-  auz  >  1815>  No.  36>  P-  367 )  Th's  root 
Hema,  otherwise  written  Himerat,  Imos,  Jenna,  Slc, 
appears  to  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  height  (compare 
the  German  himmcl,  "  heaven"),  and  also  that  of  a 
snowy  or  wintry  elevation.  (Compare  the  Latin  hi- 
em*  and  the  Greek  %elfia. — Klaproth,  Memoiret  rela- 
tifs  a  PAsie,  vol.  1,  p.  438.)— The  length  of  the  chain 
of  Hsmus  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  height,  ex- 
tending for  500  miles;  one  end  resting  on  the  Gulf 
of  Venice,  and  the  other  on  the  Black  Sea.  The  mod- 
em name  ia  Balcan,  which  signifies  a  difficult  defile ; 
and  it  is  properly  divided  into  high  and  low,  the  latter 
advancing  on  each  side,  like  outworks  before  the  great 
natural  rampart.  (Walsh's  Journey  from  Constanti- 
nople to  England,  p:  104,  Am.  ed.)  The  passage  of 
the  Balcan  by  the  Russian  forces,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Mussulman  power,  has  excited  great  interest 
and  called  forth  conaiderable  applause.  From  the  re- 
marks, however,  of  a  very  recent  traveller,  it  would 
appear  that  the  undertaking  was  anything  but  difficult. 
(Keppel's  Journey  aerate  the  Balcan,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Halcsos,  I.  an  Argive,  who,  after  the  murder  of 
Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestra  and  ^Egisthus,  settled 
in  Italy,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mons  Massacua,  a  mountain 
of  Campania.  At  the  head  of  the  Aurunci  and  Osci, 
he  assisted  Turnua  againat  JSneas,  but  fell  by  the  hand 
of  Pallaa.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  784.— Id.  ii„  10,  538.) 
Haleaua  ia  said  by  Virgil  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
soothsayer,  who  foretold  the  fate  of  his  child ;  and,  in 
order  to  avert  this,  if  possible,  brought  him  up  jn  the 
woods.  The  epithet  Agamemnoniue,  therefore,  which 
Virgil  applies  to  him  (Mn.,  7,  784),  and  which  some 
suppose  has  reference  to  his  being  the  son  of  Aga- 
memnon, is  merely  used  by  the  poet  to  denote  the  pre- 
tended  origin  of  his  race.  (Heyne,  Excurt.,  8,  ad 
Mn.,  7.) — -II.  or  Halea  ('kXnc,  -cvtoc),  a  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  running  near  the  city  of  Colophon,  and  aaid  to 
have  the.  coldest  water  of  all  the  streams  of  Asia. 
(Plin.,  6, 80.)  It  took  its  rise  in  Mount  Gsllesus  or 
Gallesium,  and  fell  into  the  Sinus  Ephesius.  (Strab., 
642.— Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  369.) 

Haliacmon,  a  large  and  rapid  stream  of  Macedonia, 
flowing  into  the  sea  a  short  distance  below  Pydna. 
It  rises  in  the  chain  of  mountains  called  Cambunii,  or 
by  Ptolemy  Canalovii,  on  the  northern  confines  of 
Thessaly.  The  modern  name  of  this  river  is  Inidge- 
Carason,  or  Jenicora,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  who 
must  have  crossed  it  in  its  course  through  Elimata. 
{Travels,  p.  46.  So  also  the  editors  of  the  French 
Strabo,  vol.  3,  p.  124.)  Dr.  Clarke  calls  illnjc- Monro. 
The  epitomist  of  Strabo  (7,  p.  330)  seems-  to  place 
the  Haliacmon  soon  after  Dium,  aa  does  also  Ptolemy 
(p.  82).  This  is,  however,  an  error,  which  apparently 
misled  Dr.  Holland,  who  imagined  he  had  forded  this 
stream  about  two  miles  beyond  Katima  ;  but  what  he 
speaks  of  is  probably  the  Baphyrua  of  Livy  and  Pau- 
saniaa  (vol.  8,  p.  31).  According  to  Cesar  (B.  C, 
8,  36),  it  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Ma- 
cedonia and  Thessaly.  (Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  817.) 

Haliabtus,  I.  a  son  of  Thersander,  said  to  have 
founded  the  city  of  Haliartns  in  Bceotia.    He  was 
adopted  by  Athamaa,  though  he  did  not  succeed  him, 
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but  gave  up  the  throne  willingly  to  Preabon,  grendsos 
of  this  prince.  (Pausan.,  9,  34.) — II.  A  city  of  BW 
tia,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  lower  shore  of 
the  Copafc  lake,  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Pennessus, 
which  flowa  from  Helicon.  The  epithet  of  mjujcvra 
ia  attached  to  this  city  by  Homer  (II.,  2,  b03.—Hyrm. 
in  ApoU.,  843),  from  the  numerous  meadows  and 
marshes  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  side  of  Orchomenm. 
(Strab. ,  407.)  Pausanias  affirms  that  Haiiartus  wu 
the  only  Boeotian  cily  which  did  not  favour  the  Per- 
sians, for  which  reason  its  territory  was  ravaged  with 
fire  and  sword  by  their  army  (9,  33).  Haliartus,  bir 
ing  favoured  the  cause  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
waa  beaieged  by  the  Romans,  under  the  command  of 
the  prajtor  Lucretius,  and,  though  obstinately  defended, 
waa  taken  by  assault,  sacked,  and  utterly  destrojed, 
the  inhabitants  being  sold  and  their  territory  given  to 
the  Athenians.  (Lt*.,  42,  53.<— -Poiyi.,  30,  18.— 
Strab.,  411.)  The  remains  of  Haliartus,  according  to 
Dodwell  (vol.  1,  p.  248),  are  situated  about  fifteen  miles 
from  Lebadea,  and  at  nearly  an  equal  distance  from 
Thebes.  The  place  is  now  called  JtfiA-roifoiiia,  Sii 
W.  Gell  says,  "  The  ruins  of  Haliartus  lie  just  below 
the  village  of  Man,  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Lebi- 
dea."   (Itinerary,  p.  134.) 

Halias,  a  district  of  Argolis,  so  called  apparently 
from  the  fisheries  established  along  the  coast,  and  lying 
between  Hermiooe  and  Cape  Scylloaum.  Its  territory 
was  twice  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo- 
ponneaian  war.  (Thucyd.,  3,  56.— At,  4,  45.)  The 
name  of  Aliki  is  still  attached  to  a  spot  situated  a  little 
to  the  east  of  Castri.    (PouquevilU,  vol.  4,  p.  255.) 

Haucaknassos,  the  principal  cily  of  Cans,  sitwtf 
on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sinus  Ceramicus.  It 
waa  founded  by  a  Doric  colony  from  Troezene,  in  Ar- 
golis, according  to  Strabo  (656).  These  were  joined 
afterward  by  some  Argivea,  headed  by  Melas  and  Are- 
naniaa.  ( Vtiruv.,  2,8.— Compare  Pausan.,  2, 30.)  He- 
rodotus, however,  only  recognises  the  former  colonists 
(7,  99).  This  city,  on  account  of  its  origin,  had  natu- 
rally been  included  in  the  Dorian  confederation,  which 
conaiated  originally  of  aix  slates.  But  Agasicles,  s 
citixen  of  Halicarnassus,  having,  contrary  to  prescribed 
custom,  carried  off  the  tripod  assigned  to  him  in  tie 
games  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Triopian  Apollo, 
inatead  of  dedicating  it  to  the  god,  the  other  five  cities, 
in  consequence  of  this  offence,  determined  to  exclude 
Halicarnassus  from  any  participation  in  these  festiri- 
ties,  which  amounted,  in  fact,  to  an  exclusion  from  tat 
Dorian  confederacy,  which  thenceforth  was  named  Pen- 
tapolis.  (Herod.,  1,  144  )  Not  long  after  this  event, 
Halicarnassus  may  be  supposed  to  have  lost  its  inde- 
pendence, Lygdamia,  one  of  the  principal  citizens,  bit- 
ing usurped  the  authority.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
daughter  Artemisia,  of  whom  Herodotus  haa  nude 
such  honourable  mention  in  his  history.  (Vid.  Arte- 
misia, I.)  This  princess,  in  all  probability,  transmitted 
the  sovereign  power  to  her  son,  named  Lygdamia,  like 
his  natural  grandfather ;  and  it  was  during  his  reign 
that  Herodotus,  unwilling  to  see  his  native  city  under 
the  denomination  of  a  despot,  abandoned  it  for  Samos, 
where  he  completed  his  studies.  Subsequent  to  this 
period  we  have  little  knowledge  of  what  occurred  in 
Halicarnassus ;  but  from  Thucyd  idea  (2,  9)  wc  leun 
that  Caria  and  Doris  were  tributary  to  Athena,  and 
Halicarnassus  itself  ia  mentioned,  towards  the  close 
of  his  history,  as  being  in  the  hands  of  her  troops  (8, 
42).  Somewhat  later  we  find  it  subject  to  princes 
of  Carian  extraction.  The  first  of  these  was  He- 
catomnus,  who  had  three  sons,  Mauaolus,  Hidrie.ua, 
and  Pixodarus;  and  two  daughters,  Artemisia  and 
Ada,  who  married  the  two  elder  brothers.  Mausolua 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  of  Caria,  and,  dying 
without  offspring,  left  the  crown  to  his  sister  and  con 
sort  Artemisia.  She  erected  to  his  memory  the  splen- 
did mausoleum,  or  tomb  called  after  his  name.  ( Vid. 
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Mausoleum.)  Artemisia,  dying  of  grief  for  the  lou  of 
her  husband,  was  succeeded  by  Hidrieus,  who,  having 
do  issue,  left  the  crown  to  hie  wife  Ada.  Bnt  Pixo- 
darus,  the  youngest  of  Hecatomnua'  eons,  formed  a 
puly  against  her,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Oronto- 
bues,  a  Persian  satrap,  succeeded  in  expelling  her 
from  Halicamassua.  Orontobates,  having  married  the 
daughter  of  Pixodarua,  remained,  on  the  death  of  the 
latter,  in  possession  of  Halicamaaeus.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  Alexander  arrived  with  his  forces  in  Caria, 
and  laid  adage  to  the  city.  It  was  a  long  and  severe 
'  one,  owing  to  the  natural  strength  of  the  place,  and 
the  number  and  description  of  the  troops  which  de- 
fended it,  under  the  command  of  Memnon,  the  best 
general  in  the  Persian  service.  Alexander,  however, 
eventually  took  the  place,  raxed  it  to  the  ground,  and 
restored  Ada  to  the  sovereignty  of  Caria.  Halicar- 
nassus  was  afterward  rebuilt,  and,  to  compensate  for 
its  losses,  had  six  towns  annexed  to  it.  (Plin.,  6,  29.) 
The  citadel  of  this  place  was  named  Salmacia,  from 
lbs  fountain  celebrated  in  Ovid  (Met.,  4,  11).  Ac- 
cording to  Scylax,  there  were  two  porta  at  Halicernae- 
sus,  protected  by  the  little  island  Arconnesu*.  Hali- 
carnaasus  could  boast  of  having  produced  Herodotus, 
Diouysius,  and  Heraclitus  the  poet.  It  appears  to 
have  suffered  in  the  Mithradatic  war,  and  to  have  been 
restored  to  a  great  degree,  of  its  former  prosperity  by 
Cicero's  brother  Quintos.  (Ep.  ad  Q.  Frotr.,  1,  8.) 
— The  ruins  of  Halicamassua  exist  at  Boudroun,  and 
Captain  Beaufort  has  given  a  plan  of  the  harbour  and 
the  Turkish  town,  with  the  adjacent  coast.  (Beau- 
fort's  Karmmtma,  p.  95,  seqq. — Cramer'*  Asia  Mi- 
nor, voL  J,  p.  176,  seqq.)  Dr.  Clarke,  quoting  from 
Walpoies  MS.  journal,  remarks,  that  Budrun  is  a  cor- 
ruption, through  Petrumi,  as  the  Turks  write  it,  from 
Pietro,  referring  to  the  fort  or  castle  of  San  Pietro 
(casteUm  Saneti  Petri),  which  corresponds  to  the  an- 
cient citadel.    (Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  266,  teqq.) 

Htucfm,  ('A^«wu),  a  town  of  Sicily,  between 
£ntelb  and  Lilybsum.  The  modem  name  is  Salem*. 
(Stepk.  Byz.,  s.  v.— Did.  Sic.,  14,  66.) 

HalibbbothIus,  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Euryte,  who 
committed  an  outrage  on  Alcippe,  daughter  of  Mara, 
and  was,  in  consequence,  slain  by  that  deity.  Nep- 
tune summoned  Mars  to  trial  for  the  murder  of  his 
sod.   The  cause  was  heard  before  the  twelve  gods, 
silting  as  judges,  on  the  Areopagus  at  Athens ;  which 
hill  derived  its  name  CApwoc  Jrayof,  "  Hill  of  Mars") 
horn  (his  circumstance.    The  trial  ended  in  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  accused  deity.   (Apollod.,  3,  H.—Sckol. 
td  Eurip.,  Chest.,  1666.)   Meier  considers  'Apewf 
equivalent  here  to  fovutoc.  (Rhein.  Mum.,  2,  p.  266.) 
Hauttdbssus.    Vid.  Saimydessus. 
Halonnbsos,  a  small  island  at  the  opening  of  the 
Sinus  Thennaicua,  and  northeast  of  Scopelus.    It  is 
celebrated  in  history  as  having  been  a  aubject  of  con- 
tention between  Philip  the  son  of  Amyntas,  and  the 
Athenians  ;  on  which  occasion  one  of  their  orators 
composed  an  harangue,  which  ia  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Demosthenes,  and  baa  been  ascribed  by  some 
to  that  celebrated  orator.   (Oral.  7,  Dtmotth.,  p.  75. 
—Strab.,  436.— Pomp.  Mel.,  3,  7.)   It  is  now  called 
Ckelidromi.     (Cramer's  Arte.  Greets,  vol.  1,  p.  461.) 

Halts,  a  celebrated  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  on 
the  confines  of  Pontus  and  Armenia  Minor,  and  which, 
after  flowing  weatwardly  through  Cappadocia  to  the 
borders  of  Phrygia,  turns  to  the  northwest,  and  enters 
the  Eoxioe  some  distance  to  the  northwest  of  Amisos. 
Herodotus  (1,  72)  and  S(rabo  (546)  both  spesk  of  its 
rising  in  the  region  we  have  mentioned,  snd  pursuing 
the  route  described.  Pliny  (5, 2),  however,  makes  it 
rise  in  a  fax  different  quarter,  viz.,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Calaorria,  near  Tyans,  at  the  foot  of  the  chain  of 
Mount  Taurus.  Larcher  (Hist,  d' Herod.,  vol.  8,  p. 
339. — Tails  Geogr.)  and  others  seek  to  reconcile 
these  opposite  statements,  by  giving  the  Halya  two 
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branches,  an  eastern  and  a  southern  one.  This,  bow- 
ever,  merely  increases  the  difficulty  ;  for  why  should 
Strabo,  a  native  of  Amasea,  be  ignorant  of  the  course 
of  a  river  so  near  bis  native  city !  and  why  does  he 
make  no  mention  of  the  southern  Halys,  when  he  do- 
scribes  the  very  ground  over  which  it  is  supposed  to 
have  flowed  1  Mannert  (Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  456) 
thinks,  that  this  southern  arm  is  the  river  which  Ta- 
vernier  calls  the  Jehel  Ermak,  or  green  river,  which 
D'Anville,  on  the  contrary,  makes  the  modern  name 
of  the  ancient  Iris.  The  modern  name  of  the  Halya 
ia  the  Kizd  Ermak,  or  red  river.  According  to  Stra- 
bo (646),  the  ancient  name  of  the  river  is  owing  to  its 
passage  in  its  course  by  some  salt-works.  This,  how- 
ever, is  s  mere  arbitrary  derivation,  and  so,  in  fact, 
Euatathiua  evinces,  who  states  that  the  river  was  called 
Halya  by  those  who  derived  its  name  from  toll;  by 
others,  however,  Alye.  (Evttath., ad  Dion.  Perieg., 
v.  784.)  This  river  formed  the  western  boundary  of 
the  dominions  of  Cronus,  with  which  was  connected 
a  famous  oracle.  ( Vid.  Croesus.) 
Hanadeyadbs.  Vid.  Nymphse. 
Hamilcax  (for  the  orthography  and  derivation  of  the 
name,  consult  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  article),  I.  a 
Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Mago,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Hanno,  conquered  by  Geton,  in  Sicily,  the 
same  day  that  Xerxes  wss  defeated  at  Salamia.  He- 
rodotus (7,  165)  states,  that  he  was  never  seen  either 
living  or  dead,  after  the  battle  in  which  his  army  was 
defeated.  According  to  Poryasnua,  however  (1  27, 
2),  Gelon  destroyed  him  by  s  stratagem  while  sacrifi- 
cing.— II.  Sumamed  Rhodanua,  a  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral of  considerable  talent.  Perceiving  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  be  greatly  disquieted  at  the  projects  of  Al- 
exander of  Macedon,  he  betook  himself  to  that  prince, 
in  order,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  his  designs,  snd  give 
his  countrymen  timely  notice  of  them.  After  the  death 
of  that  monarch  he  returned  to  Carthage,  where  he 
waa  put  to  death,  on  false  pretensions  of  treason,  as 
the  recompense  of  his  devotion  to  bis  country.  (Jus- 
tin, 21,  5.) — III.  A  Carthaginian  general,  in  the  time 
of  Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sicily.  He  came  to  the  suc- 
eour  of  Syracuse  when  besieged  by  this  usurper.  Be- 
ing gained  over,  however,  by  the  gold  of  Agathocles, 
he  prevailed  on  the  Syracusana  to  make  peace,  and 
favoured  by  his  inaction  the  schemes  of  the  tyrant. 
The  Carthaginian  senate  condemned  him  to  lose  his 
head,  but  he  died  at  Syracuse,  B.C.  811,  before  the 
sentence  could  be  made  public.  (Justin,  22,  2.) — 
IV.  The  son  of  Giscon,  a  Carthaginian  general,  sent 
into  Sicily  about  311  B.C.,  to  oppose  the  progress  of 
Agathocles.  On  bis  arrival  he  gained  a  victory,  which 
opened  to  him  the  gates  of  several  large  cities.  Ia 
attempting  to  make  himself  master  of  Syracuse,  during 
the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa,  he  was  taken 
prisoner  and  put  to  death,  B.C.  309. — V.  Sumamed 
Barcaa,  the  leader  of  the  popular  party  at  Carthage, 
was  appointed  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  first  Punic 
war  (B.C.  247)  to  the  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
forces.  We  possess  no  particulars  respecting  his  esrly 
life  or  the  time  of  his  birth ;  but  we  learn  from  Nepos 
(Vit.  Hamit.,  e.  1)  that  he  waa  very  young  when  he 
obtained  the  command.  He  ravaged  with  his  fleet 
the  coast  of  the  Brutii  and  the  Epizepbyrian  Locrians, 
and  afterward  seized  upon  s  strong  fortress  in  Sicily, 
which  wss  situated  between  Eryx  snd  Panorama.  .  In 
this  place  he  continued  for  some  years,  with  very  little 
support  from  the  Carthaginian  government ;  and,  al- 
though the  Romans  were  masters  of  almost  the  whole 
of  the  island,  they  were  unable  to  dislodge  him.  He 
frequently  ravaged  the  southern  coasts  of  Italy  aa  fat 
as  Corns:,  and  defeated  the  Roman  troops  in  Sicily. 
On  one  occasion  be  took  Eryx,  which  he  held  tin  the 
conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Romans  at  length  fitted 
out  a  fleet  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  H sm- 
ile ar  and  Carthage ;  the  Carthaginian  fleet  sent  to  hi* 
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assistance  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  eomul  Lutatius 
Catulus,  B.C.  341,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  granted  by  the  Romans ; 
and  Hamilcar  led  his  troops  from  Eryx  to  Lilybeuia, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Africa.  But  a  new 
danger  awaited  Carthage.  The  Carthaginian  treasury 
me  exhausted  ;  -  and  it  was  proposed  to  the  troops  that 
they  should  relinquish  a  pan  of  the  pay  which  waardue 
to  them.  The  soldiers  rejected  the  proposal,  appointed 
two  of  their  number,  Spendios  and  M a tho,. .command- 
ers, and  proceeded  to  enforce  their  demands.  Being 
joined  by  many  of  the  native  tribes  of  Africa,  they 
defeated  Hauno,  the  Carthaginian  general  sent  against 
them,  and  brought  Carthage  to  the  brink  of  ruiu.  Id 
these  desperate  circumstances  Hamilcar  waa  appointed 
to  the  command,  and  at  length  succeeded  in  subduing 
them  after  the  war  had  luted  three  years  and  fair 
'month*.  After  the  end  of  this  war  Hamilcar  waa  sent 
into  Spain,  B.C.  238.  He  remained  in  Spain  nearly 
nine  years,  during  which  time  he  extended  the  do- 
minion of  Carthage  over  the  son  them  and  eastern 
parts  of  that  country.  He  fell  in  a  battle  against  the 
natives,  B.C.  229.  The  abilities  of  Hamilcar  were  of 
the  highest  order ;  and  he  directed  all  the  energies  of 
his  mind  to  diminish  the  power  of  Rome.  Polybios 
states  his  belief  (lib.  3),  that  hia  administration  would 
soon  have  produced  another  war  with  the  Romans,  if 
he  had  not  been  prevented  by  toe  disorders  in  which 
his  country  waa  involved  through  the  war  of  the  mer- 
cenaries. Hamilcar  was  succeeded  in  -his  command 
in  Spain  by  bis  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  who  most  not 
be  confounded  with  Hasdrubal  the  brother  of  Hanni- 
bal. He  carried  on  the  conquests  of  Hamilcar,  and 
reduced  almost  the  whole  of  the  country  sooth  of  the 
Iberus,  which  river  was  fixed  by  a  treaty  between  the 
Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  B.C.  326,  as  the  fron- 
tier of  the  Carthaginian  dominions.  Hesdrnbsl  was 
murdered  in  hie  tent  by  a  Gaul,  B.C.  221,  after  holding 
the  command  eight  years.  (Pulyb,,  1, 3. — Corn.  Ntp., 
vit.  Harmic;  o.  3. — Encycl.  Useful  Kruncl.,  voL  13, 
p.  35.) — VI.  A  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Bomit- 
car,  conquered  by  the  Scipios  (B.C.  316)  when  be- 
sieging Iliungis,  in  Hispanie  Bartica,  along  with  Has- 
drubal and  Mago.  He  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  with  the  Hamilcar  who,  fifteen  years  after,  ait 
the  head  of  a  body  of  Gauls,  took  and  sacked  Placen- 
tia,  and  waa  defeated  and  slain  before  Cremona.  Oth- 
ers affirm,  that  he  «M  taken  prisoner  three  years  later 
in  a  battle  fought  near  the  If  incius,  and  served  to 
adorn  the  victory  of  the  conqueror.  (Lst.,  28,  49. — 
Id.,  31,  10.— iL,  82,  23.— i»fcn.,  8,  1.)— The  name 
Handcar  was  equivalent  in  Punic  to  "  (quern)  dona- 
tit  Mtiear."  The  true  orthography  4s  with  the  mitral 
aspirate.  Conault  Htiru.,  adStl  Hal.,  1,  3».— Bra- 
kenb.,  ad  Lit., .21, 1. — Gtteniut,  Plum.  Mm.,  p.  407. 
— The  interpretation  given  by  Hamaker  (dserr.  47)  to 
the  name  Hamilcar  is  rejected  by  Qesenius  (/.  «.). 

Hannibal  (equivalent  in  Punic  to  "gratia  Baatit"), 
eon  of  Hamilcar  Barcas  (<nd.  Hamilcar  V.),  was  born 
B.C.  247.  At  the  age  of  nine  he  accompanied  bra 
father  to  Spain,  who,  previous  to  hia  departure,  took 
his  son  to  the  altar,  and,  placing  hia  hand  en  the  vic- 
tim, made  him  swear  that  he  would  never  be  a  friend 
to  the  Romana.  It  does  not  appear-how  long  Hannibal 
remained  in  Spain,  but  he  waa  at  a  very  early  age  as- 
sociated with  Hasdrubal,  who  succeeded  his  father  in 
the  command  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  that  coun- 
try. On  the  death  of  Hasdrabsl,  B.C.  321,  he  ob- 
tained the  undivided  command  of  the  army,  and  quickly 
conquered  the  Oleades,  Vac  casus,  Carpesians,  and  the 
other  Spanish  tribes  that  had  not  been  subdued  by 
Hasdrubal.  The  inhabitants  of  Saguntum,  alarmed  at 
bis  success,  sent  messengers  to  Rome  to  inform  the 
Romana  of  their  danger.  A  Roman  embassy  was  ac- 
cordingly sent  to  Hannibal,  who  waa  paaaing  the  win- 
ter at  New  Carthage,  to  announce  to  him  that  the  in- 
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dependence  of  Sagnntnm  was  guarantied  by  a  treaty 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans  (concluded 
B.C.  226),  and  that  they  should  consider  any  injury 
done  to  the  8a gamines  ss  a  declaration  of  war  against 
themselves.  Hannibal,  however,  paid  no  regard  to 
this  remonstrance.  More  than  twenty  yean  bid 
elapsed  since  the  termination  of  the  first  Punk  war, 
during  which  period  the  Carthaginians  had  recovered 
their  strength,  and  had  obtained  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Spain ;  and  the  favourable  opportonity 
Bad  arrived  for  renewing  the  war  with  the  Rsmat. 
In  B.C.  210,  Hannibal  took  Sagontum,  after  a  siege  of 
eight  months,  snd  employed  the  winter  in  nuking 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Italy.  He  first  provi- 
ded for  the  security  of  Africa  and  Spain  by  leaving  u 
army  of  about  16,000  men  in  each  country ;  the  amj 
in  Africa  consisted  principally  of  Spanish  troops,  aid 
that  in  Spain  of  Africans,  under  the  command  of  bs 
brother  Hasdrubal.  He  had  already  received  promise 
of  support  from  the  Gauls  who  inhabited  the  north  of 
Italy,  snd  Who  were  anxious  to  deliver  tbemselra 
from  the  Roman  dominion.  Having  thus  made  every 
necessary  preparation,  he  set  out  from  New  Carthage 
rate  in  the  spring  of  B.C.  218,  with  an  army  of  80,000 
foot  and  12,000  horse.  In  hia  march  from  the  Iberia 
to  the  Pyrenees  he  was  opposed  by  a  great  number 
of  the  native  tribes,  but  they  were  quickly  defeated, 
though  with  Idas.  Before  crossing  Hie  Pyrenees,  he 
left  Hanno  to  secure  his  recent  conquests  with  t  detect 
merit  from  his  Own  army  of  H  ,006  men.  Ht  sent  tact 
the  same  number  of  Spanish  troops  to  their  own  cities, 
and  with  an  army  now  reduced  to  60,086  foot  end 
9000  horse,  he  advanced  to  the  Rhone.  Meantime, 
two  Roman  armies  had  been  levied ;  one,  commended 
by  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio,  wss  intended  to 
oppose  Hannibal  in  Spain ;  and  a  second,  under  the 
eonsel  T.  Seneswcwhn,  waa  designed  for  the  innsioe 
of  Africa.  The  departure  of  Scipio  was  delayed  t 
revolt  of  the  Boian  and  Insnbrien  Gaols,  against  whom 
the  army  was  sent  which  had  been  intended  for  the  m- 
vaaion  of  Spain,  under  the  command  of  one  of  (he 
orators.  Scipio  was  therefore  obliged  to  renuin  in 
Home  ciH  *  new  army  could  be  raised.  When  the 
forces  were  reedy,  he  sailed  with  them  to  the  Rhone, 
and  anchored  in  the  eastern  month  of  the  river;  being 
persuaded  that  Hannibal  moat  still  beat  a  consider** 
distance  from  trim,  as  the  country  through  which  he 
had  to  march  was  difficult,  end  inhabited  by  many  «tr- 
Hke  tribes.  Hannibal,  however,  emekry  surmount* 
all  these  obstacles,  crossed  the  Rhone,  though  Mj 
without  some  opposition  from  the  Gaols,  and  conrfooei 
bit  march  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Scipio  d» 
not  arrive  at  the  place  where  the  Oarthsgialaae  hid 
crossed  the  river  till  three  days  afterward ;  snd,  de- 
spairing of  overtaking  them,  he  sailed  back  to  Italy 
with  the  intention  of  meeting  Hannibal  when  he  ohooM 
descend  from  tbe  Alps.  Scipio  sent  his  brother  Cob* 
into  Spain,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  troops,  to  op. 

C Hasdrubal.  Hannibal  continued  his  march  op  the 
te  till  he  came  to  the  Isera.  Marching  along  that 
river,  he  crossed  (he  Alps,  descended  into  the  valley 
of  the  Don  Baltea,  end  followed  the  course  of  the 
river  till  he  arrived  in  the  territories  of  the  InrobrUt 
Ganh.  (Tbe  particular  route  will  be  given  »t  the 
close  of  this  article.)— Hannibal  completed  his  march 
from  New  Carthage  to  Italy  in  five  months,  dermf, 
which  he  lost  a  great  number  of  men,  especially  in  ha 
passage  over  the  Alps.  According  to  a  statement  en- 
graved by  hia  order  on  a  column  at  Lacmram,  m  the 
country  of  the  Brutii,  which  Polybius  aaw,  bra  »nnj 
was  rednoed  te  12,000  Afrioarts,  8060  Spaniards,  end 
8000  cavalry  when  ho  arrived  in  the  territories  of  the 
insubrian  Gaols.  After  remaining  some  time  in  the 
territories  of  the  Insubriana  to  recruit  his  army,  he 
marched  southward,  and  encfluntered  P  Coroelios 
8cipio  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tieiouo.  In  the 
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Battle  which  ensued  the  Reman*  were  defeated,  and 
Scipio,  with  the  remainder  of  the  army,  retreating  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  crossed  the  river  before  Han- 
nibal could  overtake  him,  and  encamped  near  Plaeen- 
tia.  He  afterward  retreated  more  to  the  south,  and 
intrenched  himself  strongly  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Trebia,  where  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  army 
under  the  other  consul  T.  Semprenine.  Semproriim 
had  already  crossed  over  into  Sicily  with  the  intention 
of  sailing  to  Africa,  when  he  was  recalled  to  join  hie 
colleague.  After  the  onion  of  the  two  armies,  Sem- 
prenins determined,  against  the  advice  of  Scipio,  to 
risk  another  battle.  The  skill  and  fortune  of  Hannibal 
again  prevailed ;  the  Ramans  were  entirely  defeated, 
and  the  troops  which  survived  took  refuge  in  the  for- 
tified cities.  In  consequence  of  these  victories,  the 
whole  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  fell  into  the  hands  of  Hanni- 
bal ;  and  the  Gaols,  who,  on  his  first  arrival,  were  pre- 
vented from  joining  him  by  the  presence  of  Sctpio's 
army  in  their  country,  now  eagerly  assisted  him  with 
men  and  supplies.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  BIT, 
the  Romans  made  great  preparations  to  oppose  their 
formidable  enemy.  Two  new  armies  were  levied ; 
one  was  posted  at  Arretium,  under  the  command  of 
the  consul  Flaminiua,  and  the  other  at  Ariminom, 
under  the  consul  Servilius.  Hannibal  determined  to 
attack  FUminros  first.  In  his  march  southward  through 
the  swamps  of  the  basin  of  the  Amos,  his  army  suf- 
fered greatly,  and  be  himself  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye. 
After  resting  his  troops  for  a  short  time  m  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fasulc,  he  marched  past  Arretium,  rava- 
ging the  country  aa  he  went,  with  the  view  of  drawing 
oat  Fhininius  to  a  battle.  Fhminius,  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  rash,  headstrong  man,  hastily  followed 
Hannibal ;  and,  being  attacked  in  the  basin  of  the  Lake 
Trasimenus,  was  completely  defeated  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  were  posted  oa  the  mountains  which 
encircled  the  vallcjr.  Three  or  four  days  after  Hanni- 
bal cut  off  a  detachment  of  Roman  cavalry,  amounting 
to  4000  men,  which  had  been  sent  by  Servilius  to  as- 
sist his  colleague.  Hannibal  appears  to  have  enter- 
tained hopes  of  overthrowing  the  Roman  dominion, 
and  to  have  expected  that  the  other  states  of  Italy 
would  take  op  arms  against  Rome,  m  order  to  recover 
their  independence.  To  conciliate  the  affections  Of 
the  Italians,  he  dismissed  without  ransom  all  the 
prisoners  whom  he  took  in  battle;  and,  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  joining  his  army,  he  marched  slowly 
along-  the  eastern  side  of  the  -peninsula,  through  Utn- 
bria  and  Pieenum,  into  Apolia ;  but  he  did  not  meet 
with  that  co-operation  which  be  appears  to  have  ex- 
pected. After  the  defeat  of  Fhminius,  Q.  Fefcius 
Maximo*  was  appointed  dictator,  and  a  defensive  sys- 
tem of  warfare  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  till  the 
end  of  the  year.  In  the  following  year,  B.C.  316,  die 
Romans  resolved  upon  another  battle.  An  army  of 
80,600  foot  and  6000  horse  was  raised,  which  was 
commanded  by  the  consols  L.  iGmilius  Paulas  and 
C.  Terentras  Varro.  The  Carthaginian  array  now 
amounted  to  40,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  The  ar- 
mies were  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cannte 
is  Apulia.  In  the  battle  which  was  fought  near  this 
place,  the  Romans  were  defeated  with  dreadful  car- 
nage, and  with  a  loss  which,  as  stated  by  Polybius,  is 
quite  incredible  -,  the  Whole  of  the  Infantry  engaged  in 
battle,  amounting  to  70,000,  was  destroyed,  with  the 
exception  of  3000  men,  who  escaped  to  the  neigh- 
bouring cities,  and  also  all  the  cavalry,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  800  belonging  to  the  allies,  and  70  that  es- 
caped with  Varro.  A  detachment  of  10,000  foot, 
which  had  been  sent  to  surprise  the  Carthaginian 
camp,  was  obliged  to  surrender  as  prisoners.  The 
consul  L.  jEmilius,  and  the  two  consols  of  the  for- 
mer year,  Servilius  and  Attilius,  were  also  among  the 
slain.  Hannibal  lost  only  4000  Gauls,  1500  Africans 
and  Spaniards,  and  300  horse.   This  victory  placed 


the  whole  of  Lower  Italy  in  the  power  of  Hannibal , 
but  it  was  not  followed  by  such  important  results  as 
might  have  been  expected.  Capua  and  most  of  the 
cities  of  Campania  espoused  his  cause,  but  the  major- 
ity of  the  Italian  states  continued  firm  to  Rome.  The 
defensive  system  was  now  strictly  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  Hannibal  was  unable  to  make  any  active 
exertions  for  the  farther  conquest  of  Italy  till  he  re- 
ceived a  reinforcement  of  troops.  He  was  in  hopes 
of  obtaining  support  from  Philip  of  Macedon  and  from 
the  Syraeusana,  with  both  of  whom  he  formed  an  alli- 
ance; but  the  Romans  found  means  to  keep  Philip 
employed  in  Greece,  and  Syracuse  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Marcellns,  B.C.  314-13.  In  addition  to 
this,  Capua  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  B.C.  811. 
Hannibal  was  therefore  obliged  to  depend  upon  the 
Carthaginians  for  help,  and  Hasdrnbal  was  accordingly 
ordered  to  march  from  Spain  to  his  assistance.  Craeus 
Scipio,  aa  already  observed,  was  left  in  Spain  to  op- 
pose Hannibal.  He  was  afterward  joined  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio,  and  the  war  was  carried  on  with  various 
success  for  many  years,  till  at  length  the  Roman 
army  irta  entirely  defeated  by  Hasdrnbal,  B.C.  313. 
Both  the  Scipio*  fell  in  the  battle.  Hasdrnbal  was 
now  preparing  to  join  his  brother,  but  was  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  young  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  in  Spain, 
B.C.  310,  who  quickly  recovered  what  the  Romans 
had  lost.  In  B.C.  S10  he  took  New  Carthage ;  and 
H  waa  not  till  B.C.  307,  when  the  Carthaginians  had 
lost  almost  all  their  dominions  in  Spain,  that  Hasdrnbal 
set  out  to  join  his  brother  in  Italy.  He  crossed  the 
Alps  without  meeting  with  any  opposition  from  the 
Gauls,  and  arrived  at  Placentia  before  the  Romans 
were  aware  that  he  had  entered  Italy.  After  besieg- 
ing this  town  without  success,  he  continued  his  march 
southward ;  but,  before  he  could  effect  a  junction  with 
Hannibal,  he  waa  attacked  by  the  consuls  C.  Claudius 
Nero  and  M.  Livius,  on  the  banks  of  the  Metaums  ro 
Utnbria ;  his  army  was  cnt  to  pieces,  and  he  himself 
fell  in  the  battle.  This  misfortune  Obliged  Hannibal 
to  act  on  the  defensive ;  and  from  this  time  till  Ms  de- 
parture from  Italy,  B.C.  309,  be  was  confined  to  Bru- 
trom;  but,  by  bis  superior  military  skill,  he  maintained 
his  army  in  a  hostile  country  without  any  assistance 
from  Us  government  at  home.  After  effecting  the 
conquest  of  Spain,  Scipio  passed  over  into  Africa  to 
carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  country,  B.C.  304. 
■yVith  the  assistance  of  Masinissa,  a  Numidian  prince, 
he  gained  two  victories  over  the  Carthaginians,  who 
bastih  recalled  their  great  commander  from  Italy  to 
defend  his  native  state.  Hannibal  landed  at  8eptis, 
and  advanced  near  Zama,  five  days'  journey  from  Car- 
thage towards  the  West.  Here  be  was  entirely  de- 
feated by  Scipio,  B.C.  803 ;  30,000  Carthaginians  foil 
in  the  battle,  and  an  equal  number  were  taken  pris- 
oners. The  Carthaginians  Were  obliged  to  sue  for 
peace,  and  thus  ended  the  second  Funic  war,  B.C. 
301.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  Hannibal  vig- 
orously applied  himself  to  correct  the  abuses  which 
existed  in  the  Carthaginian  government.  He  reduced 
the  power  of  the  perpetual  judges  (as  Livy,  33,  46, 
cans  them),  and  provided  for  the  proper  collection  of 
the  public  revenue,  which  had  been  embezzled.  He 
waa  supported  by  the  people  fn  these  reforms ;  but  be 
Incurred  the  enmity  of  many  powerful  men,  who  rep- 
resented to  the  Romans  that  he  was  endeavouring  to 
persuade  his  countrymen  to  join  Antiochus,  king  Of 
Syria,  m  a  War  against  them.  A  Roman  embassy 
was  consequently  sent  to  Carthage,  to  demand  the  pun- 
ishment of  Hannibal  as  a  disturber  of  the  public  peace ; 
but  Hannibal,  aware  that  he  should  not  be  able  to  re- 
sist his  enemies  supported  by  the  Roman  power,  es- 
caped from  the  city  and  sailed  to  Tyre.  From  Tyre 
he  went  to  Ephesus  to  join  Antiochus,  B.C.  106,  arid 
contributed  to  fix  him  in  his  determination  to  make 
war  against  the  Romans.    If  Hannibal's  advice  as  to 
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die  conduct  of  the  war  bad  been  followed,  the  result 
of  the  contest  might  have  been  different ;  but  he  waa 
only  employed  in  a  subordinate  command,  and  had  no 
opportunity  for  the  exertion  of  his  great  military  tal- 
ents. At  the  conclusion. of  this  war  Hannibal  was 
obliged  to  seek  refuge  at  the  court  of  Prusiaa,  king  of 
Bithynia,  where  he  remained  about  five  years,  and  on 
one  occasion  obtained  a  victory  over  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamua.  But  the  Romans  appear  to  have  been  un- 
easy as  long  as  their  once  formidable  enemy  waa  alive. 
An  embassy  waa  sent  to  demand  htm  of  Prusiaa,  who, 
being  afraid  of  offending  the  Romans,  agreed  to  give 
him  up.  To  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  ungen- 
erous enemies,  Hannibal  destroyed  himself  by  poison 
at  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  B.C.  183,  in  the  sixty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  The  personal  character  of  Hannibal 
la  only  known  to  us  from  the  eventa  of  hia  public  life, 
and  even  these  have  not  been  commemorated  by  any 
historian  of  his  own  country  ;  but  we  cannot  read  the 
history  of  these  campaigns,  of  which  we  have  here 
presented  a  mere  outline,  even  in  the  narrative  of  hia 
enemies,  without  admiring  his  great  abilities  and  cour- 
age. Polybiua  remarks  (Hi.  xi.),  "  How  wonderful 
is  it,  that  in  a  course  of  sixteen  years,  during  which 
he  maintained  the  war  in  Italy,  he  should  never  once 
dismiss  hia  army  from  the  field,  and  yet  be  able,  like  a 
good  governor,  to  keep  in  subjection  so  great  a  multi- 
tude, and  to  confine  tbem  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty,  so  that  they  never  mutinied  against  him  nor 
quarrelled  among  themsevles.  Though  his  army  waa 
composed  of  people  of  various  countries,  of  Africans, 
Spaniards,  Gauls,  Carthaginians,  Italians,  and  Greeks 
— men  who  had  different  lawa,  different  customs,  and 
different  language,  and,  in  a  word,  nothing  among 
them  that  waa  common — yet,  so  dexterous  waa  hia 
management,  that,  notwithstanding  this  great  diversity, 
be  forced  all  of  tbem  to  acknowledge  one  authority, 
and  to  yield  obedience  to  one  command.  And  this,  too, 
he  effected  in  the  midst  of  very  various  fortune.  How 
high  as  well  as  just  an  opinion  muat  these  things  con- 
vey to  us  of  his  ability  in  war.  It  may  be  affirmed 
with  confidence,  that  if  he  had  first  tried  his  strength 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  bad  come  last  to  at- 
tack the  Romans,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  in  any 
part  of  his  design."  (Polyb.,  3.— lb.,  7,  8,  9.— 74., 
14,  \6.—Lhy,  21-39. — tfepot,  Vit.  Hcamb.—En- 
cyel.  U*.  Knmcl.,  vol.  13,  p.  40,  teq.) 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal  haa  already 
been  alluded  to  in  the  coarse  of  the  present  article. 
Before  concluding  the  biography  of  the  Carthaginian 
general,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  direct  the  atudent'a  at- 
tention more  particularly  to  this  point  "  This  won- 
derful undertaking,"  observes  a  recent  writer,  "  would 
naturally  have  attracted  great  notice,  if  considered 
only  with  reference  to  its  general  consequences,  and 
to  its  particular  effects  on  the  great-  contest  carried  on 
between  Rome  and  Carthage ;  for  this  march,  which 
carried  the  war  from  a  distant  province  to  the  very 

£ tea  of  the  former,  totally  changed  the  character  of 
>  struggle,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  fight  for 
existence  instead  of  territory.  These  events,  hewever, 
are  not  the  only  causes  which  have  thrown  so  much 
interest  on  the  paasage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal ;  for 
the  doubt  and  uncertainty  which  have  existed,  even 
from  very  remote  times,  aa  to  the  road  by  which  the 
passsge  was  effected ;  the  numerous  and  distinguished 
writers  who  have  declared  themselves  on  different  sides 
of  the  question ;  the  variation  between  the  two  great 
historians  of  the  transactions  of  those  times,  Polybius 
and  Livy ;  all  these  things  united  have  involved  the 
subject  in  difficulties  which  have  increased  its  impor- 
tance, and  which  have  long  exercised  many  able  wri- 
ters in  vain  attempts  to  elucidate  them.  The  relation 
of  Polybius,  who  lived  very  soon  after  the  transactions 
which  be  describes,  and  who  had  himself  examined  the 
country  for  the  purpose  of  writing  hia  history,  would 
S7S 


naturally  appear  the  most  authentic,  on  account  of  its 
early  date,  as  well  as  of  the  internal  evidence  which 
it  bears  of  the  truth.    Unfortunately,  Polybius  was 
writing  to  Greeks,  and  was  therefore,  u  he  himself 
tells  them,  not  anxious  to  introduce  into  his  namtivs 
names  of  places  and  of  countries  in  which  the;  wen 
little  interested,  and  which,  if  inserted,  would  rather 
have  injured  than  assiated  the  unity  of  his  story,  hi 
consequence  of  this,  although  he  has  been  remarkably 
careful  in  giving  ua  the  distances  performed  by  the 
Carthaginian  army  in  their  march  from  the  Pjreneei 
to  the  plains  of  Italy,  as  well  aa  the  time  in  which  they 
were  completed,  he  haa  been  generally  sparing  of  hu 
proper  names,  and  he  haa  not  positively  stated  in  term 
the  name  of  that  paasage  of  the  Alps  through  which 
Haunibal  marched.  Now,  though  the  distances  (which 
are  positive),  and  the  general  description  of  the  coos- 
try,  and  the  names  of  the  nationa  (when  these  litter 
are  mentioned)  which  the  army  passed  through,  tfloio 
sufficient  data  to  prove  beyond  ail  doubt  that  Hannibal 
passed  by  the  Alpi*  Great,  or  Little  St  Bernard;  yet, 
aa  this  is  not  expressly  stated,  Livy,  who,  without  ac- 
knowledgment, haa  borrowed  tbe  greater  part  of  bis 
own  narrative  from  Polybiua,  haa  asserted  that  he  went 
over  the  Alpit  Cottia,  or  Mont  Genevre ;  and  as  Lny 
is  much  more  read  than  Polybiua,  his  account  hu  ob- 
tained much  more  credit  than  It  deserves,  and  hu  been 
considered  as  almost  decisive  of  the  question.  It  hu 
been  particularly  adopted  by  almost  all  tbe  French 
writers  upon  the  subject,  and  though  they  differ  from 
each  other  as  to  the  road  which  the  army  took  to  st- 
rive at  that  passage,  and,  farther,  though  tbe  account 
itself  is  absolutely  inconsistent  in  many  parts,  yet  the 
authority  of  so  great  a  name  haa  almost  set  eritieisn 
at  defiance,  and  his  commentators  have  endearoered 
to  reconcile  hia  contradictions  as  well  ss  they  wen 
able.    It  was  evident,  however,  to  those  who  were  in 
tbe  habit  of  looking  a  little  deeper  than  the  surface, 
that  Livy's  account,  which,  even  when  taken  by  itself, 
was  far  from  satisfactory,  was,  when  compared  with 
that  of  Polybius,  with  which  it  had  been  generally  sup- 
posed to  agree,  very  different  in  its  conclusion ;  and 
this  variation  between  them  was  so  decided,  that  it 
was  quite  impossible  that  both  could  be  right  Gib- 
bon was  so  much  struck  with  this  variation,  at  well 
as  with  tbe  respective  characters  of  the  two  authors  u 
historians,  that  he  would  have  given  up  Livy  at  once, 
had  he  not  been  unable,  from  hia  ignorance  of  the  pas- 
ssge alluded  to  by  Polybius,  to  decide  the  question  a 
favour  of  the)  latter.    The  opinion  of  Gibbon  appears 
also  to  have  been  very  much  influenced  by  that  of 
D'Anville,  an  authority  to  be  respected  above  all  oth- 
ers for  wonderful  accuracy  and  depth  of  research  in 
matters  relating  to  ancient  topography.  D'Anville, 
however,  is  guided  in  his  opinion  by  the  ides  that  the 
guides  of  Hannibal  were  Tanrini,  s  mistake  which  » 
the  more  extraordinary  as  Livy  himself  (SI,  89)  states 
them  to  be  Boii.    Mr.  Holdaworth,  who  hsd  devoted 
much  of  his  time  and  attention  to  subjects  of  this  na- 
ture (Spena't  Anecdote*  of  Men  and  Boob),  appears 
to  have  detected  Livy's  inconsistencies  ss  well  u  Gib- 
bon, and  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  army  crossed 
the  Alps  to  the  north  of  the  Mont  Genevre ;  but  as  he 
waa,  as  well  as  Gibbon,  unacquainted  with  tbe  passage 
of  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  he  waa  unable  to  fix  upon 
the  exact  spot    It  is  to  General  Melville  that  tbe  lit- 
erary world  baa  been  indebted,  in  later  times,  for  uw 
suggestion  of  this  latter  pass  ;  and  it  is  by  this  sug- 
gestion that  a  question  so  long  doubtful  has  received 
a  most  satisfactory  explanation.    This  gentleman,  on 
his  return  from  the  West  Indies,  where  he  hsd  held  s 
high  military  command,  turned  his  whole  attention  to 
the  investigation  of  the  military  antiquities  of  the  Ro- 
msns,  and  for  thia  purpose  apent  some  years  iu  tra™- 
ling  over  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  examined 
with  great  attention  the  countries  which  had  been  the 
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scenes  of  the  most  celebrated  battle*  and  events  re- 
corded in  Roman  history.    From  bis  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  Polybius,  he  was  early  struck  with  the  great 
authority  that  his  narrative  carried  with  it,  and  he  de- 
termined, if  possible,  to  set  at  rest  the  much  agitated 
question  of  the  passage  of  the  Alps  by  Hannibal.  As 
he  perceived  that  no  perusal  of  the  historian,  however 
close  and  attentive,  no  critical  sagacity  and  discern- 
ment, could  alone  enable  him  to  arrive  at  the  truth, 
unless  he  verified  the  observations  of  his  anthor  on  the 
same  ground,  and  compared  his  descriptions  with  the 
same  scenes  as  those  which  that  author  had  himself 
visited  and  examined,  the  general  surveyed  attentively 
all  the  known  passages  of  the  Alps,  and  more  particu- 
larly those  which  were  best  known  to  the  ancients. 
The  result  of  all  these  observations  was  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  passage  of  the  Little  St.  Bernard  was 
that  by  which  Hannibal  bad  crossed  over  into  Italy, 
both  as  being  most  probable  in  itself,  and  also  as  agree- 
ing beyond  all  comparison  more  closely  than  any  other 
with  the  description  given  by  Polybius.    The  general 
must  be  looked  upon  as  the  first  who  has  solved  the 
problem  in  history.    It  is  not,  indeed,  meant  that  he 
was  absolutely  the  first  who  made  the  Carthaginian 
army  penetrate  by  that  pass  into  Italy,  since  the  oldest 
authority  on  this  point,  that  of  Goslins  Antipater,  rep- 
resents it  as  having  taken  that  route ;  hut  it  is  affirmed 
that  he  was  the  first  to  revive  an  opinion  concerning 
that  passage,  which,  although  existing  in  full  force  in 
the  traditions  of  the  country  itself,  appears  to  have 
been  long  laid  aside  as  forgotten,  and  to  have  rested 
that  opinion  on  arguments  die  most  solid  and  plausi- 
ble.   General  Melville  never  published  any  account  of 
his  observations,  and  they  would  most  probably  have 
been  lost  to  the  world,  had  he  not  found  in  M.  De  Lnc, 
of  Genera,  nephew  of  the  late  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  that  name,  a  person  eminently  qualified  to  un- 
dertake the  task  which  he  himself  declined,  and  even 
materially  to  improve  upon  his  labours.  The  very  able 
and  learned  work  which  that  gentleman  published  at 
Geneva  in  1918,  entitled  Hutoire  iu  Pottage  <Ut 
Alpet  par  Amtihal,  contains  a  very  full  and  clear  re- 
port of  the  observations  of  General  Melville,  supported 
by  arguments  and  by  evidence  entirely  original,  and 
which  must  be  admitted  by  every  candid  and  judicious 
inquirer  to  be  clear  and  conclusive.  A  second  edition 
of  this  work  was  published  in  1835,  considerably  aug- 
mented."   {Dittertatim  on  the  Pottage  of  Hannibal 
ever  the  Alps,  by  Wiekkam  and  Cromer,  pre/.,  p.  xi.t 
teqq. )    In  the  work  here  quoted,  the  route  which  Han- 
nibal is  conceived  to  have  taken  is  stated  as  follow* : 
after  crossing  the  Pyrenees  at  Bellegarde,  he  went  to 
Nismea,  through  Perpignan,  Narbonne,  Beziers,  and 
Montpellier.  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  exact  track  of 
the  great  Roman  road.   Prom  Nismes  he  marched  to 
the  Rhone,  which  he  crossed  at  Roquemaurerand  then 
went  up  the  river  to  Vienne,  or  possibly  a  little  higher. 
From  thence,  marching  across  the  flat  country  of  Dau- 
pbiny  in  order  to  avoid  the  angle  which  the  river  makes 
at  Lyons,  be  rejoined  it  at  St.  Genis  d'Aouste.  He 
then  crossed  the  Mont  do  Chat  to  Chambery,  joined 
the  Isere  at  Montnreillan,  sscended  it  as  far  as  Scez, 
crossed  the  Little  St.  Bernard,  and  descended  upon 
Aosta  and  Ivrea  by  the  banks  of  the  Doris  Baltea. 
After  halting  for  some  time  at  Ivrea,  he  marched  upon 
Turin,  which  he  took,  and  then  prepared  himself  for 
ulterior  operations  against  the  Romans  (pref.,  p.  xxii., 
ceo.).    The  Alpis  Graia,  or  Little  St.  Bernard,  forms, 
%  should  be  remembered,  the  communication  between 
the  valley  of  the  Isere  and  that  of  Aosta.    It  is  situa- 
ted a  little  to  the  south  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  is  the 
most  northerly  of  the  passages  of  that  division  of  the 
Alps  which  run*  from  north  to  south.    In  corrobora- 
tion of  the  theory  which  assigns  the  Little  St.  Bernard 
as  the  route  of  Hannibal,  may  be  cited  a  very  able  ar- 
tit  le  on  the  subject,  which  appeared  in  the  Edinburgh 


Review  for  November,  1825.  This  theory,  however, 
has  been  attacked  in  a  recent  publication  (HanmboTt 
Pottage  of  the  Alpt,  by  a  Member  of  the  Univertity 
of  Cambridge),  the  author  of  which  contends  for  the 
passsge  over  Monte  Viao,  where  the  Maritime  Alps 
terminate.  His  arguments  are  far  from  conclusive. 
The  psssage  by  Mont  Cenis  has  also  found  many  ad- 
vocates, the  most  distinguished  of  whom  is  Mannert. 
This  learned  scholar,  in  the  introductory  chapter  to  his 
Geography  of  Ancient  Italy,  in  which  he  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  Alps  and  the  various  passes  by  which  they 
were  formerly  traversed,  expresses  his  belief  that  Han- 
nibal crossed  the  great  chain  by  the  route  of  Mont 
Cenis.  In  forming  his  opinion,  he  appears  to  have 
been  solely  guided,  and  no  doubt  most  judiciously,  by 
the  narrative  of  Polybius  ;  and  he  professes  to  have 
found  the  distances,  as  given  in  the  best  modern  maps, 
accurately  agreeing  with  the  statement  of  the  Greek 
historian.  This  tact  is  open  to  dispute ;  for,  although 
the  route  of  the  Mont  Cenis  deviates  at  first  very  littW 
from  that  on  which  the  theory  respecting  the  Little 
St  Bernard  is  founded,  yet  the  immediate  descent 
upon  Turin  shortens  the  total  distance  very  consider- 
ably, and  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  up  160  miles 
from  the  first  ascent  of  the  Alps  to  the  descent  at  Su- 
ae, without  very  much  overrating  the  actual  distances. 
Moreover,  it  cannot  be  conceded  to  the  learned  pro- 
fessor, that  the  plains  of  Italy' can  be  seen  from  the 
summit  of  Mont  Cenis,  and  from  thence  only.  It  is 
most  certain  that  he  has  been  misinformed  on  this  point, 
though  it  has  also  been  maintained  by  others.  Even 
De  Seussure,  who  ascended  the  Roche  Michel  fsr 
above  the  Hospice  of  the  Grande  Croix,  could  not 
perceive  the  plains  from  that  elevated  summit.  The 
Roche  Melon  is  the  only  point  in  this  vicinity  from 
which  it  is  possible  to  have  a  view  of  Piedmont ;  but 
it  is  not  accessible  from  the  Grande  Croix,  or  any 
point  in  the  road  of  Mont  Cenia.  {Wickham  and 
Cramer,  p.  173,  teqq.,  3d  ed.) — It  remaina  to  say  a 
few  words  on  the  opinion  of  Napoleon  on  this  subject, 
as  stated  in  his  "  Note*  tur  V  outrage  intituli  Contidr 
erationt  tur  PArt  de  la  Guerre,"  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Melanges  Hittoriquet.  In  these  notes  he 
gives  a  very  concise  sccount  of  the  road  which  he 
conceives  Hannibal  to  have  taken,  and  which  is  as  fol- 
lows :  he  crossed  the  Rhone  a  little  below  Orange, 
and  in  four  dsys  reached  either  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  Isere,  or  that  of  the  Brae  and  Isere,  set- 
tled the  affairs  of  the  two  brothers,  and  then,  after  six 
days'  march,  arrived,  on  the  former  supposition,  at 
Montureillan,  and  from  thence,  in  nine  days,  at  Susa, 
by  the  passsge  of  Mont  Cenis ;  or,  in  the  latter  case, 
if  he  arrived  at  Grenoble  at  the  end  of  the  four  days, 
he  would  reach  St.  Jean  de  Maurienne  in  six  days, 
and  Susa  in  nine  days  more  ;  from  Susa  he  marched 
upon  Turin,  and,  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  be  ad- 
vanced to  Milan.  The  reasoning  by  which  Napoleon 
supports  his  hypothesis,  is  principally  founded  on  what 
the  French  call  "  la  raison  de  la  guerre,"  that  is,  Han- 
nibal did  this  because,  as  a  military  man,  he  ought  tf 
have  done  it ;  and,  if  we  were  discussing  prospective 
operations,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  of  so 
great  a  general  as  Napoleon  would  be  almost  conclu- 
sive ;  but,  in  reasoning  upon  the  past,  the  elements  ot 
the  discussion  are  as  open  to  civil  as  to  military  wri- 
ters, and  the  former  are  quite  aa  capable  of  conducting 
an  argument  logically  as  the  latter.  Napoleon  has 
been  guilty  of  several  inaccuracies  in  his  statement, 
and  his  argument  is  conducted  in  that  decided  manner 
which  bears  down  all  opposition,  snd  which  supposes 
that  whatever  he  ssys  must  be  right.  He  asserts 
that  both  Polybius  and  Livy  state  toe  army  to  have 
arrived,  in  the  first  instance,  at  Turin,  and  he  loses 
sight  altogether  of  the  detailed  narration  of  Polybius. 
The  author  upon  whose  work  he  is  .*oramentjng  adopts 
the  passage,  of  the  Little  St.  Bercaro,  which  Napoleon 
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refuses  tp  believe,  because  Hannibal  moat  have  been 

early  acquainted  with  the  retreat  of  the  Roman*  to- 
wards their  fleet,  and  would  not,  in  that  case,  hare 
marched  to  the  north.  The  explanation  of  all  this  may 
be  found  in  Napoleon's  own  word* :  "  La  marche 
d'Annibal  depuia  Collioure  jusqu's  Turin  a  ete  toute 
simple ;  elle  a  dtd  celle  d'un  voyageur ;  il  a  pria  la 
route  la  plua  courte."  Hardly  so,  since  the  road  by 
Mont  Genevre  waa  shorter  than  that  by  Mont  Cenis, 
aa  he  himself  allows,  a  few  pages  before.  In  a  word, 
if  we  had  no  historical  details  to  guide  us,  Napoleon 
would  probably  be  runt ;  but  as.  we  profess  to  be 
guided  by  those  details,  and  as,  from  bis  omitting  to 
notice  the  greater  part  of  them,  he  appears  either  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  them,  or  to  have  been  unable 
to  make  them  agree  with  his  hypothesis,  wo  must 
come  to  the  conclusion,  that  what  he  says  rest*  upon 
no  proof,  and  is  to  be  merely  considered  aa  the  opinion 
of  a  great  general  upon  an  hypothetical  case.  ( Witt- 
ham  and  Cramer,  p.  188,  teqq.) 

Han  no  (meaning  in  Panic  "moreifiU"  or  "imU"), 
I.  a  commander  sent  by  the  Carthaginians  on  a  voyage 
of  colonization  and  discovery  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  Africa.  This  expedition  is  generally  supposed  to 
have  taken  place  about  670  B.C.  Gail,  however, 
placea  it  between  633  and '630  B.C.  (Geogr.  Gr, 
Min.,  vol.  I,  p.  82.)  On  bis  return  to  Carthage,  Han- 
no  deposited  an  account  of  bis  voyage  in  the  temple  of 
Saturn.  A  translation  of  mis  account  from  the  Punic 
into  the  Greek  tongue,  has  come  down  to  us ;  and  its 
authenticity,  attacked  by  Dodwell,  has  been  defended 
by  Bougainville  (Mem.  Acqd.  it*  Inter.,  dec,  vol.  26, 
26),  Falconer,  and  others.  Gail  also  declares  in  its 
favour,  though  he  admits  that  the  narrative  may,  and 
probably  does,  contain  many  wilful  deviation*  from  the 
truth,  in  accordance  with  the  jealous  policy  of  the  Car- 
thaginians in  misleading  other  nations  by  erroneous 
statements.  The  title  of  the  Greek  work  ia  as  follow*: 
Avvovoc,  Kopxfjitviov  fiooiXiot,  ILepinXovt  tuv 
inip  roc  'Hpa&Xeavc  arv'Aaf  Atotawv  n?c  yifc  fupuv, 
&v  k<u  aviSrincv  tv  T<j>  rov  Kpdvov  reftevei.  "  The 
Voyage  of  Haono,  commander  of  the  Carthaginians, 
round  the  parts  of  Libya  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules, which  be  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Saturn." 
With  regard  to  the  extent  of  coast  actually  explored 
by  thia  expedition,  some  remarks  nave  been  offered  in 
another  article  (aid.  Africa,  col.  2,  p.  80) ;  it  remains 
but  to  give  an  English  version  of  the  Periplus  itself. 
— "  It  was  decreed  by  toe  Carthaginians,"  begins  the 
narrative,  "  that  Henna  should  undertake  a  voyage  be- 
yond the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  found  Libypboanieian 
cities.  He  sailed  accordingly  with  sixty  ship*  of  fifty 
oars  each,  end  a  body  of  men  and  women  fo  the  num- 
ber of  thirty  thousand,  and  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries. When  we  had  passed  the  Pillars  on  our  voy- 
age, and  bad  sailed  beyond  them  for  two  days,  we 
founded  the  first  city,  which  we  named  Thymusterium. 
Below  it  lay  an  extensive  plain.  Proceeding  thence 
towards  the  west,  we  came  to  Soloeis,  a  promontory 
of  Libya,  a  place  thickly  covered  with  trees,  where  we 
erected  a  temple  to  Neptune ;  and  again  proceeded  for 
the  space  of  half  a  day  towards  the  coast,  until  we  ar- 
rived at  a  lake  lying  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  filled 
with  abundance  of  large  reeds.  Here  elephants,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  wild  beasts  were  feeding. 
Having  passed  the  lake  about  a  day'a  sail,  we  founded 
citios  near  the  sea,  called  Cariconticos,  and  Gytte,  and 
Acra,  and  Melitta,  and  Arambys.  Thence  we  came 
to  the  great  river  Li  jus,  which  flows  from  Libya.  On 
its  banks  the  Lixitas,  a  shepherd  tribe,  were  feeding 
flocks,  among  whom  we  continued  some  time  on 
friendly  terms.  Beyond  the  Lixiue  dwell  the  inhospi- 
table Ethiopians,  who  pasture  a  wild  country  intersect- 
ed by  large  mountains,  from  which  they  say  the  river 
Lixua  flows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mountains 
Uved  the  Troglodyte;,  men  of  various  appearances, 
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whom  the  Lixita  described  a*  swifter  m  raining  'tu 
horses.    Having  procured  interpreters  from  then.,  we 
coasted  along  a  desert  country  towards  the  aout'i  two 
days.    Thence  we  proceeded  towards  the  eat  tin 
course  of  a  day.    Here  we  found,  in  a  recess  ofecer. 
tain  bay,  a  small  island,  containing  a  circle  of  fin  sta- 
dia, where  we  settled  a  colony,  and  called  it  Cane. 
We  judged  from  our  voyage  that  this  place  lay  ins  di- 
rect line  with  Carthage  ;  for  the  length  of  oar  voyage 
from  Carthage  to  the  Pillar*  waa  equal  to  that  from 
the  Pillars  to  Cerne.   We  then  came  to  a  lake,  which 
we  reached  by  sailing  up  a  large  river  called  Chretet. 
This  lake  had  three  islands,  larger  than  Cerne ;  froe 
whicb,  proceeding  a  day'a  sail,  we  came  to  the  extra, 
ity  of  the  lake,  that  waa  overhang  by  large  mount 
aina,  inhabited  by  savage  men,  clothed  in  skins  of  wild 
beast*,  who  drove  o*  away,  by  throwing  stones,  and 
hindered  us  from  landing.    Sailing  thence,  we  came  to 
another  river,  that  was  large  and  broad,  and  full  of 
crocodiles  and  river  horses ;  whence  returning  back  m 
came  again  to  Cerne.   Thence  we  sailed  towards  lbs 
south,  twelve  days,  coasting  the  shore,  the  whole  ol 
which  is  inhabited  by  Ethiopians,  who  would  not  mil 
our  approach,  but  fled  from  aa.    Their  language  wu 
not  intelligible  even  to  toe  Lixitas  who  were  with  at. 
Towards  toe  last  day  we  approached  some  large  mount- 
ains covered  with  trees,  the  wood  of  which  waa  sweet- 
scented  and  variegated.  Having  sailed  by  these  mount- 
ains for  two  days,  we  came  to  an  immense  opening  of 
the  sea ;  on  each  side  of  which,  towards  the  continent, 
was  a  plain ;  from  which  we  saw  by  night  fire  erisioj 
at  intervals  in  all  directions,  either  more  or  less.  Hir- 
ing taken  in  water  -there,  we  sailed  forward  five  dan 
near  the  land,  until  we  came  to  a  large  bay,  which  on 
interpreters  informed  us  was  called  the  Western  Horn. 
In  this  was  a  large  island,  and  in  the  island  a  salt-wato 
lake,  and  in  this  another  island,  where,  when  we  had 
landed,  we  could  discover  nothing  in  the  daytime  ex- 
cept tree* ;  but  in  the  night  we  saw  many  fires  burl- 
ing, and  heard  the  sound  of  pipes,  cymbals,  drums,  and 
confused  shout*.    We  were  then  afraid,  and  our  di- 
viners ordered  us  to  abandon  the  island.  Sailing 
quickly  away  thence,  we  passed  a  country  burning  ww 
fire*  and  perfumes,  and  streams  of  fire  supplied  from 
it  fell  into  the  sea.    The  country  was  impassable  os 
account  of  the  heat.    We  sailed  quickly  thence,  being 
much  terrified ;  and  passing  on  for  four  days,  we  du- 
covered  at  night  a  country  fiul  of  fire.  In  the  middle  ni 
a  lofty  fire,  larger  than  the  rest,  which  seemed  to  tool 
the  star*.    When  day  came,  we  discovered  it  lo  he 
a  large  hill  called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods.   Os  u* 
third  day  after  our  departure  thence,  having  sailed  bj 
those  streams  of  fire,  we  arrived  at  a  bay  called  the 
Southern  Horn ;  at  the  bottom  of  which  lay  an  island 
like  the  former,  having  a  lake,  and  in  thia  hike  another 
island,  full  of  savage  people,  the  greater  part  of  whoa 
were  women,  whose  bodies  were  harry,  and  whom  on 
interpreter*  called  Gorilla*.    Though  we  pursued  the 
men,  we  could  not  seize  any  of  them ;  but  all  led 
from  u*,  escaping  over  the  precipices,  and  defending 
themselves  with  stones.    Three  women  were  however 
taken ;  but  they  attacked  their  conductors  with  their 
teeth  and  hands,  and  could  not  be  prevsiled  upon  t» 
accompany  us.    Having  killed  them,  we  flayed  them, 
and  brought  their  skins  with  us  to  Carthage.   We  did 
not  sail  farther  on,  our  provisions  having  failed  us.''— 
The  streams  of  fire  alluded  to  by  Hanno  are  con- 
jectured to  have  been  nothing  more  than  the  burning 
of  the  dry  herbage;  a  practice  which  takes  place, 
more  or  less,  in  every  country  situated  in  the  warm 
climates,  and  where  vegetation  ia  also  rank.   Its  ta- 
king the  appearance  of  a  river  of  fire,  running  into  the 
sea,  ia  accounted  for  from  the  more  abundant  herbage 
of  the  valley*  or  ravine* ;  which,  as  Bruce  observes, 
are  shaded  by  their  depth,  and  remain  green  the  long- 
eat.   Consequently,  being  the  last  burned,  the  fir* 
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mil,  at  that  period,  be  confined  to  the  hollow  parte  of 
Ik  country  onljf ;  and,  when  fired  from  above,  will 
bite  the  appearance  of  riven  of  fire  running  towards 
tin  sea.  The  adventure  of  the  hairy  women  presents 
much  let*  difficulty  than  did  the  others ;  since  it  ia 
weil  known  that  a  species  of  ape  or  baboon,  agreeing 
1  ia  description  with  those  of  Hanno,  is  found  in  the 
quarter  referred  to,  which  appears  to  have  been  near 
Sierra  Leone.  Nor  did  the  interpreters  call  them  wors- 
ts, bat  gorilla :  meaning  no  doubt  to  describe  spes, 
ud  not  human  creatures  possessing  the  gift  of  speech. 
(Remit,  Gtegr.  of  Heredohu,p.  790,  uqq.)— II.  A 
Carthaginian  commander,  who  aspired  to  the  sover- 
eignly in  his  native  cky.  His  design  was  discovered, 
and  he  thereupon  retired  to  a  fortress,  with  20,000 
armed  slaves,  but  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  with  his 
son  and  all  his  relations.  (Juttin,  SI,  4.)— III.  A 
commander  of  toe  Carthaginian  forces  in  Sicily  along 
«uhBomilcar(B.C.3iO).  He  was  defeated  by  Agath- 
oclea,  although  be  had  45,000  men  under  his  orders, 
and  his  opponent  only  about  14,000.  (Jutat,  83, 6. ) 
—IV.  A  Carthaginian  commander,  defeated  by  the 
Roman  near  the  JEgadea  Insula)  (B.C.  848).  On  his 
return  bene  he  was  put  to  death.— V.  A  leader  of  the 
faction  at  Carthage,  opposed  to  the  Bares  family.  He 
voted  for  surrendering  Hannibal  to  the  foe,  after  the 
rain  of  Sagsnlum,  and  also  for  refusing  succours  to 
that  commander  after  the  battle  of  Cannes,  (ha.,  31, 
3.— a,  83, 11)— VI.  A  Carthaginian,  woo,  wishing 
to  pan  for  s  god,  trained  up  some,  birds,  who  were 
taught  by  him  to  repeat  the  words, "  Hanno  is  a  god." 
He  only  •occeeded  in  rendering  himself  ridiculous. 
(Alum,  Far.  But.,  16,  38.) 

Hiaao»ica,an  Athenian,  who,  together  with  Aris- 
togiton, became  the  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
Puistreode.  The  names  of  Harmodiua  and  Aristo- 
ffitoD  nave  been  immortalized  by  the  ignorant  or  prej- 
udiced gratkode  of  the  Athenians :  in  sny  other  his- 
tory they  would  perhaps  have  been  consigned  to  ob- 
lirioe,  and  would  certainly  never  have  become  the 
themes  of  panegyric .  Aristogiton  was  a  citizen  of  the 
middle  rank ;  Harmodiua  a  youth  distinguished  by  the 
comeliness  of  his  person. .  They  were  both  sprung 
from  a  house  supposed  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  ori- 
gin, wen  perhaps  remotely  allied  to  one  another  by 
blood,  and  were  united  by  ties  ef  the  closest  intimacy. 
The  youth  had  received  an  outrage  from  Hipparcbus, 
which,  n  a  better  state  ef  society,  would  have  been 
deemed  the  greenest  that  could  have  bean  offered  him  : 
it  routed,  however,  not  so  much  the  resentment  ss  the 
fean  of  his  friend,  lest  Hipparcbus  should  abuse  his 
power,  to  repeat  and  aggravate  the  insult.  But  Hip- 
parcbus, whose  pride  bad  been  wounded  by  the  con- 
duct of  Harmodiua,  contented  himself  with  a  less  di- 
rect mode  of  revenge  ;  an  affront  aimed  not  at  his  per- 
ns, but  at  the  honour  of  his  family.  By  his  orders, 
the  sister  of  Harmodiua  wss  invited  to  take  part  in  a 
pneesaion,  as  bearer  of  one  of  the  sacred  vessels, 
when,  however,  she  presented  herself  in  her  festal 
drew,  ahe  wss  publicly  rejected,  end  dismissed  aa  un- 
worthy of  the  honour!  This  insult  stung  Harmodiua 
to  lbs  quick,  snd  kindled  the  indignation  of  Aristogi- 
ton. They  resolved  not  only  to  wash  it  out  with  the 
Wood  of  the  offender,  but  to  engsge  in  the  desperate 
enterprise,  which  had  already  been  suggested  by  differ- 
ent motives  to  the  thoughts  of  Aristogiton,  of  over- 
throwing the  ruling  dynasty.  They  communicated 
their  plan  to  a  few  friends,  who  promised  their  assist- 
ance; but  they  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  the  first  blow 
should  be  struck,  they  would  be  joined  by  numbers, 
*bo  would  joyfully  seize  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  freedom.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  the  festival 
of  the  Panatheossa  aa  the  most  convenient  season  for 
eaecticg  their  purpose.  This  festival  waa  celebrated 
with  a  procession,  in.  which  the  citizens  marched  armed 
site  spears  and  shields,  snd  was  the  only,  occasion  on 


which,  m  time  of  peace,  they  could  assemble  under 
arms  without  exciting  suspicion.  It  wss  agreed  that 
Harmodiua  and  Aristogiton  should  give  the  signal  by 
stabbing  Hippies,  while  their  friends  kept  off  his  guards, 
and  that  they  should  trust  to  the  general  disposition  in 
favour  of  liberty  for  the  farther  success  of  their  under- 
taking. When  the  day  came,  the  conspirators  armed 
themselves  with  daggers,  which  they  concealed  in  the 
myrtle-boughs  that  were  carried  on  this  occasion.  But 
while  Hippias,  surrounded  by  bis  guards,  was  in  the 
suburb  called  the  Cersmicua,  directing  the  order  of  the 
procession,  one  of  the  conspirators  wss  observed  to  go 
up  to  him,  for  he  waa  easy  of  access  to  ail,  and  to  en- 
ter into  familiar  conversation  with  him.  The  two 
friends,  on  seeing  this,  concluded  that  they  were  be- 
trayed, and  that  they  had  no  hope  left  but  of  revenge. 
They  instantly  rushed  into  the  city,  and,  meeting  Htp- 
parchus,  killed  him  before  his  guards  could  come  up 
to  his  Batista  ace.  They  however  arrived  in  time  to 
avenge  his  death  on  Hsrmodius :  Aristogiton  escaped 
for  the  moment  through  the  crowd,  but  wss  afterward 
taken.  When  the  news  was  brought  to  Hippias,  in- 
stead of  proceeding  to  the  scene  of  his  brother's  mur- 
der, he  advanced  with  a  composed  countenance  towards 
the  armed  procession,  which  wss  yet  ignorant  of  the 
event,  and,  aa  if  he  had  some  grave  discourse  to  ad- 
dress to  them,  desired  them  to  lay  aside  their  weapons, 
and  meet  him  at  an  appointed  place.  He  then  ordered 
his  guards  to  seize  the  arms,  and  to  search  every  one 
for  those  which  he  might  have  concealed  upon  his  per- 
son. All  who  were  found  with  daggers  were  arrested, 
together  with  those  whom,  on  sny  other  grounds,  be 
suspected  of  disaffection.  The  fate  of  Aristogiton 
may  be  easily  imagined :  ha  was  put  to  death,  accord- 
ing to  some  authors,  after  torture  bad  been  applied,  to 
wring  from  him  the  names  of  his  accomplices.  It  is 
said  that  he  avenged  himself  by  accusing  the  truest 
friends  of  Hippias,  snd  that  a  girl  of  low  condition, 
named  Leans,  whose  only  crime  waa  to  have  been  the 
object  of  hie  affection,  underwent  the  like  treatment. 
She  was  afterward  celebrated  .for  the  constancy  with 
which  she  endured  the  most  cruel  torments.  (Herod., 
6,  66.-— U.,  7,  183.— Thucyd.,  1,  SO. — Schol.,  ad  loc. 
— Id.,  6,  54,  sej?.)— After  the  expulsion  of  Hippias, 
the  fortunate  tyrannicides  received  almost  heroic  hon- 
ours. Statues  were  erected  to  them  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. Their  names  never  ceased  to  be  repeated  with 
affectionate  admiration  in  the  convivial  songs  of  Athens, 
which  assigned  them  a  place  in  the  islands  of  the 
Blessed,  by  the  side  of  Achilles  snd  Tydides  (Athe- 
suzau,  IS,  p.  695)  ;  and  when  an  orator  wished  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  of  the  highest  merit  and  of  the  noblest 
services  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  he  never  failed  to  re- 
mind bis  hearers  of  Harmodiua  and  Aristogiton.  No 
slave  was  ever  called  by  their  names.  Plutarch  has 
preserved  a  smart  reply  of  Antipho,  the  orator,  to  Dto- 
nysius  the  elder,  of  Syracuse.  The  letter  had  put  the 
question,  which  was  the  finest  kind  of  brass  1  "  That," 
replied  Antipho,  "  of  which  the  statues  of  Harmodiua 
snd  Aristogiton  were  made."  He  lost  his  life  in  con- 
sequence. (PhU«  VU.  X.,  (hot.,  p.  833.)  It  is  prob- 
able enough,  that  much  of  (his  enthusiasm  was  spqri- 
oua  and  artificial,  as  well  ss  misplaced.  (TktrlwaW* 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  97,  ttqq.) 

Harmon! a,  a  daughter  of  Mars  snd  Venus,  who 
married  Cadmus.  (Hetiod,  Theog.,  937.)  The  ge- 
nealogy of  Hsrmonia  baa  evidently  all  the  appearance 
of  1  physical  myth  ;  for,  from  Love  and  Strife  (i.  c.,  at- 
traction and  repulsion)  arises  the  order  or  harmony  of 
the  universe.  (PhU.,  it  h.  et  0*.,*6.—Arut.,  Pol., 
3,  6.— Welder,  Krel.  CU.,  p.  40.) 

Habpaous,  a  general  of  Cyrus.  He  revolted  from 
Astyagea,  who  bad  cruelly  caused  him,  without  his 
knowing  it,  to  eat  the  flesh  of  his  son,  because  he  had 
disobeyed  his  orders  in  not  putting  to  death  the  infant 
Cyrus.    (Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Cyrus.) 
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Harpalos,  I.  an  early  and  favoured  friend  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Having  been  left  at  Babylon  aa  sa- 
trap of  the  province,  and  treasurer  of  •  more  consider- 
able portion  of  the  empire,  he  abused  his  trust  so  gross- 
ly, that,  on  the  king's  return,  he  was  compelled  to  flee 
through  fear  of  punishment.  He  was  accompanied  by 
aix  thousand  soldiers,  and  with  these  he  landed  in  La- 
conia,  in  the  hope,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  engaging 
tli*  Lacedaemonians  to  renew  their  opposition  to  Al- 
exander. Failing  there  of  support,  he  left  his  army 
and  went  to  Athens  aa  a  suppliant,  but  carrying  with 
him  money  to  a  largo  amount.  His  cause,  was  taken 
up  by  many  eminent  orators  hostile  to  Alexander ;  and 
Demosthenes  himself,  who  had  at  first  held  back,  was 
prevailed  upon  to  espouse  it.  It  failed,  however ;  the 
Athenians  adhered  to  the  existing  treaties ;  and  Har- 
palus,  being  obliged  to  quit  Athens,  carried  his  troops 
into  Crete,  where  he  perished  by  assassination.  It 
waa  said  that  hi*  gold  had  been  largely  distributed 
among  hia  Athenian  supporters,  and  a  prosecution  was 
instituted  against  Demosthenes  and  his  associates,  as 
having  been  bribed  to  miscounsel  the  people.  They 
were  convicted  before  the  Areopagus;  and  Demos- 
thenes, being  fined  in  the  sum  of  SO  talents  (about 
53,000  dollars),  withdrew  to  JSgina.  (Fid.  Demos- 
thenes.— Diod.  Sic.,  17,  108,  Hqq.) — II.  An  astrono- 
mer of  Greece,  who  flourished  about  400  B.C.  He 
corrected  the  cycle  of  Cleostratu*.  This  alteration, 
from  s  revolution  of  eight  to  one  of  nine  years,  was, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  eighty-second  Olympiad,  again 
improved  by  Meton,  who  increased  the  cycle  to  a  pe- 
riod of  nineteen  years.  (Kid.  Meton. — L'Art  de 
verifier  la  Date*,  vol.  8,  p.  133.) 

Harpaltcb,  the  daughter  of  Harpalycus,  king  of 
_  Thrace.  Her  mother  died  when  she  waa  but  a  child, 
and  her  father  fed  her  with  the  milk  of  cow*  and  mares, 
and  inured  her  to  martial  exercise*,  intending  her  for 
bis  successor  in  the  kingdom.  When  her  father's 
kingdom  wss  invaded  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  she  repelled  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
manly  courage.  The  death  of  her  father,  which  hap- 
pent 4  in  a  sedition,  rendered  her  disconsolate;  she 
fled  'he  society  of  mankind,  and  lived  in  the  forests 
upoA  plunder  and  rapine.  Every  attempt  to  secure 
her  \  vjved  fruitless,  till  her  great  swiftness  wss  over- 
comV  >y  intercepting  her  with  a  net.  After  her  death 
the  pi  iple  of  the  country  disputed  their  respective  right 
to  tat  possessions  she  had  acquired  by  rapine,  and 
games  weie  subsequently  instituted  as  an  expiation 
for  her  death.  (Hi/gin.,  fab.,  198.— Ktrf.,  JEn.,  1, 
321.) 

Habpocratcs,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  represented  as 
holding  one  finger  on  the  lips,  and  thence  commonly 
denominated  the  God  of  Silence.  The  name  Harpoc- 
rates  is  said  to  designate  the  infant  Horus,  and  to 
mean  "  Horus  with  soft  or  delicate  feet"  (Har-pkon- 
kratet,  Har-phoch-rat,  Har-pokrat).  The  god  who 
bore  this  appellation  was  confounded,  at  a  later  period 

Jrobahly,  with  another  earlier  and  superior  deity, 
'ktah-Sokari,  the  infant  Pbtah,  equally  surnamed  Po- 
krat.  (Compare  Jablomki,  Panth.,  1,  p.  215,  teqq.— 
Vreuur't  Sfymbolik,  par  ChiigniatU,  vol.  1,  pt.  3,  p. 
808.)  Porphyry  (de  anlro  Nymph.)  informs  aa,  that 
the  Egyptians  worshipped,  under  the  symbol  of  silence, 
the  source  of  all  things,  and  that  hence  came  the  mys- 
terious statue  of  Hsrpocrstes,  with  the  finger  on  the 
mouth.  {Pita.,  it  It.  el  Ot.,  p.  378.— Constant,  it 
la  Religion,  vol.  8,  p.  78.) 

HarpoobatIon,  Valerius,  a  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dres, supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  with  the  one 
that  -nstructed  L.  Verus  in  Greek ;  while  others  take 
him  m  be  identical  with  the  Harpocration  of  whom 
mention  is  made  in  a  letter  of  Libaniss  to  Aristasnetua. 
He  was  the  author  of  a  Lexicon,  derived  principally 
from  the  ten  Attic  orator*,  and  entitled,  on  that  ac- 
count, Aef «dv  ruv  orita  boropuv.  It-is  ■  very  useful 
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work.  Harpocration  composed  also  another  work,  en- 
titled "  A  collection  of  flowers,"  or  Anthology,  'Av#». 
pity  avvayuyri,  which  has  not  reached  us.  The  latest 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  is  that  published  at  Leipsic  is 
1824,  2  vols.  8vo,  by  an  anonymous  editor.  Many 
places  in  Harpocration  are  corrected  by  Toup  (Erne*- 
datione*  in  Sutiam,  etc.,  vol.  4,  ed.  Burgut),  and  by 
Schleusner  (Obterv.  in  Harp.  Lex. — Friedemaa  wti 
Seebode't  MitctU.  Crit.,  vol.  2,  pt.  4,  p.  744,  toe  ). 

Harpyijb,  winged  monsters,  who  had  female  (sees, 
and  the  bodies,  wings,  and  claws  of  birds.  Tbey 
were  three  in  number,  Aillo.  Oeypete,  and  Cetaw, 
daughters  of  Neptnne  end  Terra.  They  were  sent  by 
Juno  to  plunder  the  tables  of  Phineus,  whence  tbey 
were  driven  to  the  islands  called  Strophades  by  Zeibes 
and  Calais.  (Vid.  Phineus.)  They  emitted  i  noi- 
some stench,  and  polluted  whatever  they  touched.  Vir- 
gil introduces  them  into  the  iEneid,  ss  plundering  the 
table  of  ./Eneas  and  his  companions,  when  that  hen 
touched  at  the  Strophades ;  and  makes  Celcno,  one 
of  their  number,  predict  to  the  Trojan  leader  the  ca- 
lamities that  await  him.  (JEn.,  3,  210,  teqq.)— The 
Harpies  are  nothing  more,  in  fact,  than  personification! 
of  the  storm-winds,  and  they  appear  clearly  as  such  in 
the  poems  of  Homer  and  Heaiod.  The  former  tin 
nothing  of  their  shape  or  parentage ;  the  latter  nn 
that  they  wen  sisters  of  Iris,  daughters  of  Thinnai 
and  Electra,  swift  as  birds  or  as  the  blasts  of  wind. 
(Theeg.,  267.)  Their  names,  according  to  him,  in 
Aillo  and  Oeypete.  Homer  says,  that  Xsntbna  sod 
Balius,  the  steeds  of  Achilles,  were  the  oflspring  of 
Zephyrus  by  the  harpy  Poiarge  (Swift-foot).  Virgil 
gives  Celeno  aa  the  name  of  the  third  of  these  mon- 
sters.— To  the  vivid  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  the 
terrors  of  the  storm  were  intimately  associsted  with 
the  idea  of  powerful  and  active  demons  directing  its 
blasts.  Hence  the  names  bestowed  on  these  fabolom 
creations.  Thus  we  have  the  Harpies  or  "  Snaukrn" 
from  dpfl-ofu,  in  allusion  to  trie  storm-winds  seising  ■ 
vessel  and  hurrying  it  away  from  its  course :  so  lis) 
the  individual  appellations  of  the  three,  AeUo,  "a  ten- 
pest  ;"  Oeypete,  " swift-flyer and  CeUtno,  "gloom." 
The  mixed  form  commonly  assigned  them  was  the  se- 
dition of  a  later  age.  (On  the  subject  of  the  Harpies, 
compare  Salmat.,  ad  dedic.  Stat.  Regill.,  p.  96,  Ml 
— Spanheim,  de  un  et  prat.,  num.  1,  p.  260,  «e??_ 
Hutchke,  de  Vateulo  Loerit,  invento,  p.  17.— Crater, 
Comment.  Herodot.,  p. 346,  teqq. )  M.LeClerc  bait  ra- 
tions though  unfounded  theory  respecting  the  Hirpiei 
He  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  swarm  of  locum, 
which,  after  they  had  laid  waste  Bithyois  and  Paphligo- 
nia,  produced  a  famine  there.  According  to  him,  the 
word  arid,  of  which  he  maintains  that  of  harpy  is  form- 
ed, signifies  s  locust ;  and  as  the  north  wind  rid  the  coun- 
try of  them,  having  driven  them  as  far  as  the  Ioniu 
Sea,  where  they  perished,  it  was  fabled  that  the  som 
of  Boreas  had  put  them  to  flight.  Among  many  other 
objections  to  this  explanation,  it  may  suffice  to  nrp 
but  one  here,  nsmely,  that  the  scene  of  the  sdrenture 
of  King  Phineus  is  placed  by  the  poets  in  Tfance. 
never  in  Asia.   (Kiel  Argonauts).) 

HarmfIcbs,  called  also  ExTispfcts,  s  elsss  ot 
priests  at  Rome,  who  examined  the  victims  and  their 
entrails  (ezta),  and  thence  derived  omens  respecting 
the  future.  They  divined  also  from  the  flame,  smoke, 
and  other  circumstances  attending  toe  sacrifice  II 
the  victim  came  to  the  altar  without  resistance,  stood 
there  quietly,  fell  by  one' stroke,  bled  freely,  4c,  these 
were  favourable  signs.  If,  on  the  other  bsnd,  the 
victim  struggled,  or  broke  awsy  from  those  who  were 
leading  it;  if  any  part  of  the  entrails  were  wsot. 
ing,  or  if  they  fell  from  the  hand  of  the  officiiting 
priest ;  if  the  liver  were  double ;  if  no  heart  appesred, 
dec.,  all  these  were  ominous  of  evil.  It  will  easily 
be  perceived  from  this  how  wide  s  door  was  left  for 
imposition ;  and  hence  probably  one  reason  why  Uw 
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itruspiees  were  not  esteemed  so  honourable  as  the 
sugars.  When  Julius  Cesar  admitted  one  of  them, 
Ruspina,  into  the  senate,  Cicero  represents  it  ae  an 
indignity  to  that  order.  Their  art  was  called  Hanu- 
pictna,  or  Harurpicum  disciplina,  and  was  derived 
from  Etruria,  whence  kanupicee  were  often  sent  for  to 
Rome  during  the  earlier  periods  of  her  history.  They 
sometimes  also  came  from  the  East :  thus  we  have  in 
Juvenal,  '*  Armemu  vel  Commagemu  kanupex"  (6, 
549).  The  college  of  the  karutpiees  was  instituted 
ay  Romulus,  according  to  the  popular  belief.  Of 
what  number  it  conaisted  ia  uncertain. — The  ordinary 
derivation  of  the  terms  kanupicet  and  extupicet  makes 
the  former  come  from  an,  "  an  altar,'*  and  tpecio, 
"  to  examine"  or  "  observe ;"  and  the  latter  from  exta, 
"the  entrails"  of  the  victim,  and  tpecio.  Donatue, 
however  (as!  Terent.,  Phorm.,  4,  28),  gives  a  different 
etymology  for  Hanupex,  namely,  from  karuga  (the 
name  of  koatia,  a  victim)  and  tpecio.  That  the  name 
itself  ia  not  an  Etrurian  one,  appears  very  evidently 
from  the  InMcriytio  BMnguis,  found  at  Pisaurum,  in 
which  the  words  kanirptx  fulguriator  are  rendered 
into  Tuscan  by  nelmfif  trutnft  phruntac.  (Midler, 
Etnukcr,  vol.  3,  p.  13,  in  notit.)  A  critic  in  the  Halle 
Alg.  Lit.  Zeit.,  1834  (vol.  3,  p.  45),  condemns  the 
derivation  from  karuga,  and  deduces  the  name  kanu- 
pex from  a  Tuscan  word  here,  which  he  makes  equiva- 
lent to  Isecra,  or  the  Greek,  term  itpof .  In  inscrip- 
tions, aretpex  and  arretpex  also  occur.  (Compare 
Creuzer,  Symbohk,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  8,  p.  467, 

Hasdkubal  (meaning  in  Punic  "  (whose)  kelp  (is) 
BaaCy,  I.  s  Carthaginian  general,  son  of  Mago,  who 
succeeded  to  the  titles  and  glory  of  his  father.    It  was 
under  his  conduct  that  the  Carthaginians  carried  the 
war  into  Sardinia.    He  received  a  wound  in  that  island 
which  caused  his  death,  B.C.  430.    (Juttin,  19,  1.) 
— II.  Son  of  the  preceding,  made  war  upon  the  Nu- 
midiana,  and  freed  Carthage  from  the  tribute  she  had 
been  compelled  to  pay  for  being  permitted  to  establish 
herself  on  the  coast  of  Africa.   (Justin,  19,  3.)— III. 
A.  son  of  Han  no,  sent  into  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army  to  oppose  the  Romans.    He  waa  defeated 
by  Metellas,  the  Roman  proconsul,  B.C.  351.  Has- 
drnbal  fled  to  Lily  boom,  but  was  condemned  to  death 
by  his  countrymen  at  borne.   (Id.  Mi.)— IV.  Son-in- 
law  of  Hamilcar,  distinguished  himself  under  the  or- 
ders of  that  general  in  the  war  with  Nomidia.    On  the 
the  death  of  his  father-in-law  he  waa  appointed  com- 
mander, and  carried  on  military  operations  in  Spain 
daring  eight  years.    He  reduced  the  greater  part  of 
this  country,  and  governed  it  with  wiadom  and  pru- 
dence.   He  founded  Carthago  Nova  (Cartkagena). 
The  Romans,  wishing  to  put  a  atop  to  his  successes, 
made  a  treaty  with  Carthage,  by  which  the  latter  bound 
herself  not  to  carry  her  arms  beyond  the  Iberus.  Hae- 
drubal  faithfully  observed  the  terms  of  this  compact. 
He  was  slain,  B.C.  330,  by  a  slave  whose  master  he 
aad  pot  to  death,    (ire.,  8L  3  —  Polyb.,  S,  I.— Id., 
3,  13 — X  13.— U.,  10,  10.)— V.  Son  of  Hamil- 
car, brought  from  Spain  large  reinforcements  for  hie 
brother  Hannibal.    He  crossed  the  barrier  of  the  Alps, 
and  arrived  in  Italy,  but  the  consuls  Livius  Salinalor 
and  Claadius  Nero,  having  intercepted  the  letters  which 
he  had  written  to  Hannibal,  apprizing  him  of  his  arrival, 
attacked  him  near  the  river  Metaorue,  and  gave  him  a 
complete  defeat,  B.C.  308.    Hasdrobal  fell  in  the 
battle,  with  56,000  of  his  troops.    The  Romans  lost 
about  8000  men,  and  made  6400  prisoners.    The  head 
of  Hasdrubal  was  severed  from  hia  body,  and  was 
thrown  a  few  days  after  into  the  camp  of  Hannibal. 
Before  attempting  to  enter  Italy  by  land,  Hasdrubal  at- 
tempted to  cross  the  sea  from  Spain,  bat  was  defeat- 
ed by  the  Roman  governor  of  Sardinia.  (Lts.,31,23. 

 Polyb.,  II,  l.V— VI.  A  Carthaginian  commander, 
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son  of  Giscon,  who  commanded  the  forcea  of  his  < 
try  in  Spain  during  the  time  of  Hannibal.  Being  sec- 
onded by  Syphax,  he  afterward  carried  on  the  war 
against  the  Romans  in  Africa,  but  waa  defeated  by 
Scipio.  He  died  B.C.  206.  (£».,  34,  41. — Id.,  39, 
35. — Id.,  30,  6.) — VII.  A  Carthaginian,  surnamed 
Kid"  (.Lot.  Hcedus),  sn  opponent  of  the  Barca  fac- 
tion. He  advised  his  countrymen  to  make  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  censured  the  ironical  laugh  of  Han- 
nibal in  the  Carthaginian  senate,  after  the  peace  waa 
concluded. — VIII.  A  Carthaginian  general,  who,  du- 
ring the  siege  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans,  command- 
ed an  army  of  30,000  men  without  the  walla,  with 
which  he  kept  constantly  harassing  the  besiegers.  Be- 
ing compelled  at  laat  to  take  refuge  with  his  forces 
within  the  city,  he  took  command  of  the  place,  and 
for  a  long  time  bravely  withstood  the  attacks  of  the 
Romans.  After  the  capture  of  the  city,  he  retired 
with  the  Roman  deserters,  who  had  no  quarters  to  ex- 
pect, into  the  temple  of  j£sculapius  in  the  citadel,  re- 
solved to  bury  himself  under  its  ruins,  taking  with  him, 
st  the  same  time,  his  wife  and  two  young  sons.  At 
length,  however,  having  secretly  left  the  temple,  ha 
threw  himself  st  the  feet  of  Scipio,  and  aupplieated  for 
life.  Scipio  granted  his  request,  and  showed  him  as 
a  suppliant  to  the  deserters  in  the  temple.  These 
desperate  men,  after  venting  against  him  s  torrent  of 
reproaches,  set  fire  to  the  temple,  and  perished  amid 
the  flames.  Hia  wife,  when  the  fire  waa  kindling,  die- 
played  herself  on  the  walls  of  the  building  in  the  rich- 
est attire  ahe  waa  at  the  moment  able  to  assume,  and, 
having  upbraided  her  husband  for  his  cowardice,  slew 
her  two  sons,  and  threw  herself,  with  them,  into  the 
burning  pile.    (Appian,  Bell.  Pun.,  131.) 

Hbbe,  the  goddess  of  Youth  ("H6i)),  a  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Juno.  Her  parentage  ia  not  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad.  Ovid  calls  her  the  step-daughter  of  Ju- 
piter, in  allusion  to  the  fable  which  made  Juno  to  have 
conceived  her  after  eating  of  lettuce.  (O*.,  Met.,  9, 
416.)  In  Olympus  ahe  appears  as  a  kind  of  maid-ser- 
vant -,  ahe  hands  round  the  nectar  at  the  banquets  of 
the  gods  (II.,  4, 2  —Heyne,  ad  toe.)  ;  she  makes  ready 
the  chariot  of  Juno  (72.,  5,  733),  and  ahe  bathes  and 
dresses  Msrs,  when  his  wound  has  been  cured.  (B., 
905.)  This  laat,  however,  was  not  a  servile  office, 
since  the  daughter  of  Nestor  renders  it  to  Tetemachns. 
(Od.,  3,  464.)  When  Hercules  waa  translated  to  the 
skies,  Hebe  wss  given  to  him  in  marriage ;  a  beautiful 
fiction,  by  which  the  venerated  sun-god  waa  united  to 
immortal  youth.  According  to  the  vulgar  fable,  Hebe 
waa  dismissed  from  her  office  of  cup-bearer  in  the 
akiea,  and  superseded  by  Ganymedea,  because  ahe  bad 
fallen  in  an  awkward  and  unbecoming  manner  while 
handing  around,  on  one  occasion,  the  nectar  to  the 
gods.  Homer,  however,  merely  aaya  that  Ganymedea 
was  carried  off  by  the  gods  to  be  their  cup-bearer  (B., 
30,  334),  while  in  another  part  (4,  2)  he  represents 
Hebe  as  still  ministering  to  the  gods.  At  Phlius,  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  a  goddess  waa  worshipped,  wham 
the  ancient  Phliaaiana,  according  to  Paueaniaa,  call 
Ganymede  (raytyajdn),  but  in  hie  time  ahe  waa  named 
Hebe.  (Pausan.,  3,  13.)  Strabo  aaya,  that  Hebe 
waa  worshipped  at  Phlius  snd  Sicyon  under  the  name 
of  Dia.  In  the  arts,  Hebe  is  represented  with  the 
cup  in  which  she  presents  the  nectar,  under  the  figure 
of  a  charming  young  girl,  her  dress  adorned  with  rosea, 
and  wearing  a  wreath  of  flowers.  An  eagle  often 
stands  by  her,  as  st  the  side  of  Ganymedea,  which  she 
is  caressing.  (Keigktley't  Mythology,  p.  111. — Mid- 
ler, ArckaoL  der  Kviut,  p.  635.) 

Hnkca,  a  large  river  of  Thrace,  and  one.  of  the 
most  considerable  in  Europe.  It  rises  in  the  central 
chain  that  separatee  the  plains  of  Thrace  from  the 

rt  valley  of  the  Danube.  Thucydides  says  (3,  96), 
it  takes  it*  source  in  Mount  Scomius,  and  Plusr 
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(4,  11)  in  Mount  Rhodope.  After  receiving  several 
tributary  streams,  it  falls  into  the  iEgean,  near  the  city 
ef  j£nu».  An  estuary,  which  it  forms  at  its  mouth, 
was  known  to  Herodotus  by  the  name  of  Stentoris 
Pslus  (Zrevroocoof  Ai/ivy — 7,  58. — Compare  Plin., 
4,  11).  The  Hebrus  is  now  called  the  Maritza.  Dr. 
Clarke  found  the  Maritta  a  broad  and  muddy  stream, 
much  swollen  by  rains.  (Travel*,  vol.  8,  p.  94,  Lon- 
don ed.)  Plutarch  (d>  Flwv.)  states,  that  this  river 
once  bore  the  name  of  Rhombus ;  and  there  grew  upon 
its  banks,  perhaps  the  identical  plant  now  constituting 
a  principal  part  of  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  be- 
ing then  used,  as  it  is  now,  for  ita  intoxicating  Quali- 
ties. It  is,  moreover,  related  of  the  Hebrus  by  Pliny 
(83,  4),  that  its  sands  were  auriferous  ;  and  Belon  has 
confirmed  this  observstion,  by  stating  that  the  inhabi- 
tants annually  collected  the  sand  for  the  gold  it  con- 
tained. (Obtereot.  en  Greet,  p.  63,  Pari;  1S5S.) 
According  to  the  ancient  mycologists,  after  Orpheus 
had  been  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Tnracisn  Bacchantes, 
bis  head  and  lyre  were  cut  into  the  Hebrus,  and,  being 
carried  down  that  river  to  the  sea,  were  borne  by  the 
waves  to  Methymna,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  The 
Mcthymneans  buried  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  bard, 
and  suspended  the  lyre  in  the  temple  of  Apollo.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  1 1,  66  — Pkilarg.  ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  623.— 
Butttuh  in  Dionyt.,  v.  536.—  Hygin.,  Attron.  Poet., 
2,  7.)  Servius  adds,  that  the  head  was  at  one  time 
carried  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  that  a  serpent 
thereupon  sought  to  devour  it,  but  was  chsnged  into 
stone,  (ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  I.  e.)  Dr.  Clarke  thinks, 
that  this  part  of  the  old  legend  may  have  originated  in 
an  appearance  presented  by  one  of  those  extraneous 
fossils  called  Serpent-lionet  or  Ammonite,  found  near 
this  river.  ( Travel*,  vol.  8,  p.  100,  Land,  ed.)  At 
the  junction  of  the  Hebrus  with  the  Tonsus  snd  Ar- 
dtseua,  Orestes  is  said  to  have  purified  himself  from 
bis  mother's  blood.    (Vii.  Orestias.) 

HccalisIa,  a  festival  st  Athens,  in  honour  of  Jupi- 
ter Hecalesius.  It  was  instituted  by  Theseus,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  kindness  of  Hecale  towards  him, 


i  he  was  going  on  his  enterprise  sgainst  the  Ma- 
cedonian  boll.  This  Hecale  was  an  aged  female,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  while  others  referred 
the  name  to  one  of  the  borough  towns  of  the  Leon- 
tian  tribe  in  Attica.  (Steph  Byz.,  t.  v.—Plut.,  Vit. 
Tket.—Cattellamu,  it  Feet.  Greee.,  p.  108.) 

H  boat  a  Fanom,  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  Hec- 
ate, near  Stratonicea  in  Carta.   (Strata,  660.) 

Hioataus,  I.  s  native  of  Miletus.  We  learn  from 
Soidas,  t  ».  'Exarafof,  that  his  fathor's  name  waa 
Hegesander;  that  he  flourished  sbout  the  sixty-fifth 
Olympiad,  during  the  reign  of  Darius,  who  succeeded 
Cambyses  ;  that  he  was  a  scholar  of  Protagoras,  and 
the  first  who  composed  s  history  in  prose ;  and  that 
Herodotus  was  much  indebted  to  his  writings.  Under 
the  word  'EXkavuioe,  Saidas  saya  that  Hecatasos  flour- 
ished during  the  Persian  wars.  This  account  is  in 
part  confirmed  by  Herodotus,  who  tells  us  that,  when 
Amstagoraa  planned  the  revolt  of  the  Ionian  cities 
from  Darius  (fi,  36),  Hecatssus,  in  the  first  instance, 
condemned  the  enterprise ;  and  afterward  (5,  125), 
when  the  unfortunate  events  of  the  war  bad  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  his  former  opinion,  he  recom- 
mended Aristagoras,  in  ease  he  found  himself  under 
the  necessity  of  quitting  Ionis,  to  fortify  some  strong 
position  in  the  island  of  Leros,  and  there  to  remain 
quiet  until  a  favourable  opportunity  occurred  of  reoc- 
copytog  Miletus.  We  learn  also  from  Herodotus  (2, 
143),  that  Hecate  as  had  visited  Egypt.  According 
to  Diogenes  Laertius,  Protagoras  flourished  in  the 
eighty-fourth  Olympiad ;  consequently  Hecateus  could 
not  have  been  his  scholar,  as  Strides  supposes.  The 
Abbe  Sevin  (Mem.  ie  I'Acad.  da  Iruar.,  vol.  6,  p. 
472)  has  two  conjectures  on  this  point ;  he  suggests 
that  we  should  either  read  Pythagoras  instead  of  Pro- 
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tagoras,  or  that  Suidas  has,  by  mistake,  (aid  of  the 
Milesian  Hecatsus  what  was  true  of  another  Hccs- 
tseus,  a  native  of  Teos.  Vossius,  from  misunderstand- 
ing  a  paasage  in  Diogenes,  erroneously  concerto  out' 
Hecaleus  to  have  been  a  scholar  of  Heracliuu.  (D« 
Hut.  Grate.,  p.  439.)    As  regards  the  amnion  of 
Suidas,  alluded  to  above,  that  HecaUeus  was  the  fust 
prose- writer,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  lexicog- 
rapher is  not  altogether  consistent  on  this  point.  He 
asserts,  in  another  place,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  mom 
persons,  Cadmus  was  the  first  that  wrote  in  Greek 
prose.   Under  the  word  QepenvAtic,  he  divides  the  hon- 
our of  being  the  first  prose-writer  between  Cadmus 
snd  Pherecydes.    Pliny  (2,  69,)  makes  Cadmus  tin 
first  who  wrote  in  prose ;  but  in  another  passage  (7, 
66)  we  find  the  following :  "  Protam  oraliontm  cm- 
dere  Phererydes  Syriue  itutituit,  Cyri  regit  tleit; 
kiitoriam  Cadmut  Miletiut."    Cadmus,  after  ail,  ap- 
pears best  entitled  to  the  honour  of  having  been  the 
earliest  Grecian  prose-writer — But  to  return  to  He- 
cateus ;  the  references  to  his  works  are  numerous, 
and  show  that  he  waa  a  very  voluminous  writer.  Soi- 
das tells  us  that  he  wrote  a  history ;  Strabo  (17)  men- 
tions it.    It  is  also  referred  to  by  Stephanua  under 
the  words  A/vq  and  idXawa,  and  by  the  scholiast  on 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (1,  551).    Hecateus  also  wrote 
a  genealogical  work  ;  it  contained  several  books,  the 
first  and  second  of  which  sre  mentioned  by  Stepha- 
nos (s.  «.  MeXia. — t.  v.  'AjiQavai. — s.  e.  XaoWw); 
the  second  by  Harpocration  (t.  v.  ddeXoV'feiv) ;  the 
third  by  Atheneus  (2,  p.  148) ;  the  fourth  by  Slephi- 
nus  («.  v.  Mtfyioot. — t.  ».  Tpe/iHy).    We  bare  lie 
testimony  of  Strabo,  that  HecaUeus  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  geographical  subjects.  Agatheme- 
rus  (p.  2,  ed.  Hudt.)  says,  that  Hecateus  corrected  a 
map  of  the  world  which  had  been  delineated  by  Antti- 
mander.    Ammianus  Marcellinua  also  (22,  8)  men- 
tions him  as  a  writer  on  geographical  subjects.  (Mu. 
Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  88,  teat.)    Whether  the  treatises 
which  we  find  quoted  in  various  writers,  under  the  li- 
lies of  Etpuirtic  nepiodoc,  'Actor  nepitiyiiait,  Aissst 
jrepujyr/otf,  Aiyvirrov  ■trepdryrioijc,  were  distinct  works 
or  parts  of  his  larger  geographical  work,  cannot  no« 
be  ascertained.   The  remark  of  Suidaa  baa  already 
been  cited  at  the  commencement  of  this  snicre,  that 
Herodotus  was  much  indebted  to  the  writings  of  He- 
cateus, and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  very  par- 
ticular account  which  the  latter  gave,  in  his  work  on 
Egypt,  of  the  history  of  Thebes,  was  the  reason  thai 
Herodotus  says  comparatively  so  little  on  this  iterat- 
ing topic.  (Creuzer,  Symhotik,  vol.  1,  p.  240.)  Dn- 
nysius  of  Halicarnassus  praises  the  simplicity  and  clear- 
ness which  distinguished  the  style  of  Hecatssus.  Tin 
fragments  of  this  writer  that  have  reached  our  limn 
were  collected  by  Creuzer,  and  published  in  his  Hit- 
toricorvm  Grtecomm  Antiquist.  Fragmenla,9n,  Ha- 
delb.,  1806.    A  separate  edition  of  them,  to  which  » 
appended  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  was  given  iu  1331, 
8vo,  by  Klausen,  from  the  Berlin  press.  (Hoffman, 
Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  334.) — II.  A  native  of  Ab- 
dera,  who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Great  into  Ant- 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  the  head  of  the  Sceptic 
school.    He  wrote  a  work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the 
Jews,  cited,  under  the  title  Ilepi  'lovdautr  BtSXim,  by 
Origen  (Contra  Celt.,  1,  p.  13),  and  under  that  of 
'lovlaiuv  Urropla  by  Eusebius.    (Preep.  Be.,  lib.  3,  p. 
239,  ed.  R.  Steph  )   It  is  from  this  work  that  Photiua 
has  preserved  for  us  an  interesting  extract,  with  which, 
however,  he  credits  Hecateus  of  Miletus.  Clemens 
Alexandrinus  (Strom.,  5,  p.  717,  ed.  Potter)  speaks 
of  a  work  of  Hecsteus's  on  Abraham  and  Egypt, 
which  is  probably  the  same  with  the  one  just  mentioned. 
Scaliger  (Epitt.  115),  Eichborn  (BM.  dor  BMaekn. 
Lit.,  vol.  6,  nt.  3,  p.  431),  and  others,  have  thought 
that  this  work  or  these  works,  of  which  Josephus  and 
Photius  (after  Diodorus)  have  preserved  as  extract 
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■sat  be  referred  to  toe  Hellenistic  Jew*,  aa  a  fabric 
cation  of  theirs.  Saints-  Croix,  on  the  other  hand, 
undertakes  10  support  their  authenticity.  {Examen 
Jet  HittBritnt  dAltxndrc-lc-  Grand,  p.  668.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  Hecatasos  of  A  bd era  actually  wrote 
a  work  on  Egypt,  for  Diodoros  Siculaa  (1,  47)  and 
Plutarch  (De  h.  et  Ot.,  p.  143,  ed.  WyUcnb—td 
Rtitkt,  rot.  7,  p.  392)  both  cite  it  The  fragments 
ef  Heealcos  of  AW  era  were  published  by  Zorn,  Al- 
low, 1730, 8ro,  and  are  given  in  pan  also  by  Creuzrr, 
in  his  Hist.  Grat.  Anaifuut.  Fragm.,  p.  28,  teqq. — 
IK.  A  native  of  Teos,  supposed  to  bare  flourished 
•boat  the  ninetieth  Olympiad.  Compare  the  remarks 
of  Creuier,  (HitL  Or.  Ant.  Fragm  ,  p.  6,  at?;.) — IV. 
A  native  of  Eretria,  who  wrote  riepl  Hoorav,  "  On 
the  wanderings  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  returning  from 
Troy."  He  is  mentioned  also  by  Plutarch  among  the 
historians  of  Alexander.  (Schoit,  Hut.  Litt.  Or.,  ret. 
4,  p.  138.) 

HecIti  fE«2rs),  the  name  of  a  goddeaa  in  the 
Grecian  mythology.    In  the  Theagony  of  Hesiod  (v. 
41 1\  this  deity  is  made  the  daughter  of  Penes  and 
Asteria,  Bacchylides  speaks  of  her  ss  the  daughter 
of  Night,  while  Mussina  gave  her  Jupiter  aa  a  aire  in 
place  of  Peraes.    (Sckot.  ad  AptU.  Rk.,  3,  467.) 
Others  again  made  her  the  offspring  of  the  Olympian 
king  hyphema,  the  daughter  of  Mo\o»  (Txets.,  ad 
Lift  ,  1180),  or  by  Ceres  (Sckol.  ad  Theocrit.,  2,  IS). 
According  to  Pherecydes,  her  aire  was  Aristaius. 
(Sckvt.  td  ApeU.  Rk.,  I.  c.)   It  is  said  in  the  Ttaeog- 
ony  (412,  tiff.),  that  Hecate  was  highly  honoured  by 
Jopiter,  who  allowed  her  to  exercise  extensive  power 
over  land  sad  sea,  and  to  share  in  all  the  honours  en- 
joyed by  the  children  of  Heaven  and  Earth.    She  re- 
wards sacrifice  and  prayer  to  her  with  prosperity. 
She  presides  over  the  deliberations  of  the  popular  as- 
sembly, over  war,  and  the  administration  of  justice. 
She  gives  success  in  wrestling  and  horse- racing.  The 
fisherman  prays  to  her  and  Neptune ;  the  herdsman  to 
her  and  Hermes ;  for  ahe  can  increase  and  diminish 
it  her  will.  Though  an  only  child  (in  contrast  to 
Apollo  and  Diana,  who  have  similar  power),  ahe  is  boa- 
oared  with  all  power  among  the  immortals,  and  is,  by 
the  appointment  of  Jopiter.  the  rearer  of  children, 
whom  she  has  brought  to  see  the  light  of  day. — This 
passage,  however,  is  plainly  an  interpolation  in  the 
Theogony,  with  which  it  is  not  in  harmony.    It  has 
>0  the  appearance  of  being  an  Orphic  composition, 
•nd  is,  perhaps,  the  work  of  the  notorious  forget  Ono- 
macritns.   {GSUting,  ad  loe.—  Thertch,  vber  Hesw- 
*u,  p.  tA—Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  66.)— Hecate 
is  evidently  a  stranger-divinity  in  the  mythology  of 
the  Greeks.   It  would  appear  that  she  was  one  of  the 
hsrtfal  class  of  deities,  transported  by  Hesiod,  or  his 
interpolator,  into  the  Grecian  mythology,  and  placed 
behind  the  popular  divinities  of  the  day,  as  a  being  of 
eiriier  existence.    Hence  the  remark  of  the  bard,  that 
Jopiter  respected  alt  the  prerogatives  which  Hecate  had 
enjoyed  previous  to  his  ascending  the  throne  of  his 
father.  Indeed,  the  sphere  which  the  poet  assigns  bar, 
places  her  out  of  the  reach  of  all  contact  with  the  act- 
ing divinities  of  the  day.    She  is  mentioned  neither 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Odyssey,  and  the  attributes  assigned 
her  in  the  more  recent  poem  of  the  Argonauts  are  the 
■me  with  those  of  Proserpina  in  Homer.  (Creuzer, 
Sfmbetik,  vol.  1,  p.  168.— Id.,  3,  120.  —  Gotrret, 
■iriieat;.,  vol.  1,  p.  264.— Hermann,  Handi.  der 
Kflh..  vol  *,  p.  45.)  JaMoerski  (Pantk.  Egypt.)  re- 
gink  Hecate  as  the  same  with  the  Egyptian  Titb- 
■asaho.  Her  action  upon  nature,  her  diversified,  attri- 
beies,  her  i—uuiuiabte  fnnctiona.  are  a  mixture  of 
physical,  sUegortesl,  and  paTitosovaaxal  traditions  re- 
specting the  fusion  of  the  elements  and  the  generation 
of  beings.   Hecate  was  the  night,  and,  by  an  exten- 
sion of  this  idea,  the  primitive  night,  the  primary 
rasas  or  paewsa.  of  all  thing*.   She  was  the  moon,  and 


hence  were  connected  with  her  all  those  accessary 
ideas  which  are  grouped  around  that  of  the  moon:  sow 
is  the  goddess  that  troubles  the  reason  of  men,  the 
goddess  thst  presides  over  nocturnal  ceremonies,  and, 
consequently,  over  magic;  hence  her  identity  with 
Diana  for  the  Grecian  mythology,  with  Iais  for  the 
Egyptian ;  and  hence  also  all  her  cosmogonicsl  attri- 
butes, assigned  to  Isis  in  Egypt.  (Constant,  de  la 
Religion,  vol.  4,  p.  139,  in  nits*. )— As  regards  the 
etymology  of  her  name,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
most  probable  one  seems  to  be  that  which  deduces  it 
from  the  Greek  inurr),  the  feminine  of  Uarof,  deno- 
ting either  "her  that  operates  from  afar,"  or  "her 
that  removes  or  drives  off."  (Creuzer,  Symiolik, 
vol.  S,  p.  124.)  Expiatory  sacrifice*  were  ottered  to 
tbia  goddess  on  the  thirtieth  of  every  month,  in  which 
egga  and  young  dogs  formed  the  principal  objects. 
The  remains  of  these  auimale  and  of  the  other  offer- 
ings, together  with  a  large  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  co- 
mestibles, were  exposed  in  the  cross  roads,  snd  celled 
the  "Supper  of  Hecate"  CE*dT»r  Seimnv).  The 
poorer  class  snd  the  Cynics  soiled  upon  these  viands ' 
with,  an  eagerness  that  passed  among  the  ancients  ss 
s  mark  of  extreme  indigence,  or  the  lowest  degree  of  . 
bsseneas.  (Compare  the  note  of  Hemsterhuis,  ad  Lo- 
am*. Dial.  Mart.,  I. —  Op.,  ed.  Bip  ,  vol.  2,  p.  897, 
teqq.)  Her  statues  were  in  general  dog-headed,  and 
were  act  up  at  Athens  snd  elsewhere,  in  the  market- 
places and  at  cross  reeds.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  dog-headed  form  was  the  ancient  and  mystic  one  of 
Hecate,  and  that  under  which  she  was  worshipped  in 
the  mysteries  of  Samothrace,  where  doga  were  immo- 
lated in  her  honour.  Hecate  bad  also  her  mysteries, 
celebrated  at  jfigina,  snd  the  establishment  of  which 
was  ascribed  to  Orpheus.  Another  name  of  this  god- 
dess wss  Brimo  (from  ppf/tu,  "  to  roar").  This  seems 
to  have  been  chiefly  employed  to  denote  her  terrific 
appearance,  especially  when  ahe  came  summoned  by 
magic  arts.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes  (Arg.t  3,  1214, 
ttoq.)  describes  her  as  having  her  bead  surrounded 
by  serpents,  twining  through  branches  of  oak,  while 
torches  flamed  in  her  bands,  and  the  infernal  doga 
howled  around.  Lncian's  "  liar  of  the  first  magni- 
tude," Eucrstes,  gives  a  most  terrific  description  of 
her  appearance.  (Philvpteud.,  23,  teqq.)  In  this 
character  she  was  also  sometimes  called  Empusa. 
(Eudoeia,  147.)  These,  however,  were  evidently  late 
ideaa  and  fictions.    (Keigktley't  Mythology,  p.  67.) 

Hccatoimom,  a  festival  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Juno  by  the  Argives  and  people  of  yEgino.  It  received 
its  name  from  isardv  and  /Sovc,  being  a  sacrifice  of  a 
hundred  oxen,  which  were  always  offered  to  "the  god- 
dess, and  the  flesh  distributed  among  the  poorest  citi- 
zens. There  were  also  public  games,  first  instituted 
by  Arehinus,  a  king  of  Argos,  in  which  the  prize  was 
a  shield  of  brsss  with  a  crown  of  myrtle. — There  was 
also  an  anniversary  sacrifice  called  by  this  name  in 
Laconia,  and  offered  for  the  preservation  of  the  100 
cities  which  once  flourished  in  that  country.  > 

Hbcatomph5nIa  (from  eVarov,  "  a  hundred,"  and 
«wwev<j,  "to.  kiU"),  a  solemn  sacrifice  offered  by  the 
Messonians  to  Jupiter  when  any  of  them  had  killed  a 
hundred  enemies.  Arislomenea  is  said  to  nave  offered 
up  this  sacrifice  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  M Ba- 
seman wars  against  Sparta.    (Paatan  ,  4,  19.' 

HacAToMPOLta,  an  epithet  given  to  Crete,  It  jm  the 
hundred  cities  which  it  once  contained.  (Htm.,  IL, 
3,  649.)  The  same  epithet  was  also  applied  to  La- 
ceaia.  (Strabo,  362.— Stepk-  By*.,  ».  *.  'AftixXat.) 
The  greater  part  of  these,  however,  were  probably,  like 
the  demi  of  Attica,  not  larger  than  villages.  (Vid: 
Laconia.) 

•  HcoiTOMPHoe,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Thebes  to 
Egypt,  on  account  of  ila  hundred  gates.  ( Vid.  remarks' 
under  the  article  The  Ins,  I.)— II.  The  metropolis  of 
Pafthta,  and  royal  residence  of  the  Arsacida,  ait  MM? 
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fa  the  district  of  Comisene,  and  southwest  part  of  the 
province  of  Parthiene.  The  name  is  of  Grecian  origin, 
probably  a  translation  of  the  native  term,  and  has  a 
figurative  allusion  to  the  numerous  routes  which  di- 
verge from  this  place  to  the  adjacent  country.  D'An- 
ville  makes  it  correspond  with  the  modern  Demegan. 
{PHn.,  6,  15.— Curl.,  6,  3 — Amnion.  Mareell.,  23, 
34.— Polyb.,  10,  86 — DM.  Su.,  17,  86.) 

Hicatonnisi,  small  islands  between  Lesbos  and 
Asia.  They  derived  their  names,  according  to  Stra- 
oo  (13),  from  fotaror,  an  epithet  of  Apollo,  that  deity 
being  particularly  worshipped  along  the  continent  of 
Aaia,  off  which  they  lay.  It  seems  more  probable, 
however,  that  they  had  their  name  from  inarm,  a  hun- 
dred, and  were  called  so  from  their  great  number, 
which  is  about  forty  or  over.  And  Herodotus,  in  fact, 
writes  the  name  'Exarov  Nifcot  (I,  151).  The  mod- 
ern appellation  is  Miuco-Niri.  (Cramer'*  Asia  Mi- 
nor, vol.  1,  p.  166.) 

HacroR,  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  waa  the  most 
valiant  of  all  the  Trojan  chiefs  that  fought  against  the 
Greeks.  He  married  Andromache,  daughter  of  Eetion, 
by  whom  be  became  the  father  of  Astyanax.  Hector 
waa  appointed  commander  of  all  the  Trojan  forces,  and 
for  a  long  period  proved  the  bulwark  of  nis  native  city. 
He  waa  not  only  the  bravest  and  most  powerful,  but 
also  the  most  amiable,  of  his  countrymen,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  in  his  conflicts  with  Ajax, 
Diomede,  and  many  other  of  tho  most  formidable  lead- 
ers. The  fates  had  decreed  that  Troy  should  never 
be  destroyed  as  long  as  Hector  lived.  The  Greeks, 
therefore,  after  tbe  death  of  Patroclus,  who  had  fallen 
by  Hector's  hand,  made  a  powerful  effort  under  the 
command  of  Achilles;  ana,  by  the  intervention  of 
Minerva,  who  assumed  the  form  of  De'iphobus,  and 
urged  Hector  to  encounter  the  Grecian  chief,  contrary 
to  the  remonstrances  of  Prism  and  Hecuba,  their  effort 
was  crowned  with  success.  Hector  fell,  and  his  death 
accomplished  the  overthrow  of  his  father's  kingdom. 
The  dead  body  of  the  Trojan  warrior  was  attached  to 
tbe  chariot  of  Achilles,  and  insultingly  dragged  away 
to  the  Grecian  fleet;  and  thrice  every  day,  for  the 
specs  of  twelve  days,  waa  it  also  dragged  by  the  victor 
around  tbe  tomb  of  Patroclus.  (B.,  83,  399,  teqq. — 
lb.,  84,  14,  teqq.)  During  all  this  time,  the  corpse 
of  Hector  waa  shielded  from  dogs  and  birds,  and  pre- 
served from  corruption,  by  the  united  care  of  Venus 
and  Apollo.  (B.,  83,  186,  teqq.)  The  body  was  at 
last  ransomed  by  Priam,  who  went  in  poison,  for  this 
purpose,  to  the  tent  of  Achilles.  Splendid  obsequies 
were  rendered  to  the  doceased,  and  with  these  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Iliad  terminates. — Virgil  makes  Achilles  to 
have  dragged  the  corpse  of  Hector  thrice  round  the 
walls  of  Troy.  (JEn.,  1,  483.)  Homer,  however,  is 
silent  on  this  point.  According  to  the  latter,  Hector 
fled  thrice  round  the  city-walls  before  engaging  with 
Achilles  ;  and,  after  he  was  slain,  his  body  was  imme- 
diately attached  to  the  car  of  the  victor,  and  dragged 
away  to  the  abips.  (77.,  32,  399.)  The  incident, 
therefore,  alluded  to  by  Virgil  must  have  been  borrowed 
from  some  one  of  the  Cyclic  bards,  or  some  tragic 
poet,  for  these,  it  is  well  known,  allowed  themselves 
great  license  in  diversifying  end  altering  the  features 
of  the  ancient  heroic  legends.  (Heyne,  Exeurt.,  18, 
ad  Virg.,  A3n.,  1. — Wernsdorff,  ad  Epit.  B.  in  Poet. 
Lot.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  748.) 

HbcSba  ('Eica6ri),  daughter  of  Dymas,  a  Phrygian 
prince,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Cisseus,  a  Thracian 
King,  while  others,  again,  made  her  tbe  daughter  of  tbe 
river-god  Sangsrius  and  Metope,  was  the  second  wife 
of  Pnam,  king  of  Tray.  (Apollod.,  3,  13,  6.)  She 
bore  him  nineteen  children  (B.,  34,  498),  of  whom  the 
chief  were  Hector,  Paris,  De'iphobus,  Helonns,  TroTlus, 
PoKtes,  Polydoraa,  Cassandra,  Creusa,  and  Polyxena. 
When  she  was  pregnant  of  Paris,  she  dreamed  that 
she  brought  into  the  world  a 
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burning  torch,  which  re- 


duced her  husband's  palace  and  all  Troy  to  ulies. 
On  her  telling  this  dream  to  Priam,  he  sent  /or  his  too 
iEsacus,  by  a  former  wife  Ariebe,  tbe  daughter  of 
Merops,  who  had  been  reared  and  taoght  to  interpret 
dreams  by  his  grandfather.  ^Esscui  declared,  thai 
the  child  would  be  the  rain  of  his  country,  and  recom- 
mended to  expose  it.  As  soon  as  born,  the  babe  to 
given  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ida  to  petnh ;  but  tbe 
attempt  proved  a  fruitless  one,  and  the  prediction  of  tag 
soothsayer  was  fulfilled.  (Vid.  Paris.)  Aflertherain 
of  Troy  and  the  death  of  Priam,  Hecuba  fell  to  tbe 
lot  of  Ulysses,  and  ahe  embarked  with  tbe  conqueron 
for  Greece.  The  fleet,  however,  was  detained  off  lot 
coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese  by  the  appeanno. 
of  the  spectre  of  Achilles  on  the  summit  of  bis  tomb, 
demanding  to  be  honoured  with  a  new  offering.  Po. 
lyxena  was,  in  consequence,  torn  from  Hecuba  ud 
immolated  by  Neoptolemus  on  the  grave  of  hie  tire. 
Tbe  grief  of  the  mother  waa  increased  by  the  sight  of 
the  dead  body  of  ber  son  Polydorus,  washed  upon 
the  shore,  who  had  been  cruelly  shun  by  Polymestor, 
king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  care  Priam  bad  consigned 
him.  Bent  on  revenge,  Hecuba  managed,  by  artifice, 
to  get  Polymeator  and  his  two  children  in  her  power, 
and,  by  the  aid  of  her  fellow-captives,  ahe  effected 
tbe  murder  of  hia  sons,  and  then  put  out  the  eyes  of 
the  father.  (Vid.  Polydorus,  Polymeator.)  This  act 
drew  upon  her  tbe  vengeance  of  the  Thrscians :  they 
assailed  ber  with  darts  and  showers  of  stones;  and,  in 
tbe  act  of  biting  a  atone  with  impotent  rage,  she  wu 
suddenly  metamorphosed  into  a  dog.  (Ovid,  Met.,  13, 
439,  teqq.)— Hyginus  says,  tost  she  threw  herself  into 
the  see  (fab.  Ill),  while  Serviua  states,  that  she  wu 
changed  into  a  dog  when  on  the  point  of  casting  her- 
self into  tbe  waters,  (ad  JEn.,  3,  6.— Consult  SduL 
ad  Eurip.,  flee.,  1369.  —  Tzels.,  Ckil.,  Ill,  T4- 
Schol.  ad  Jut.,  Sat.,  10, 871.— PUatt.,  Memtch.,  I- 
Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  3, 13.  &) 

Hsoemon,  a  native  of  Thasos,  and  author  of  salyne 
dramas  in  the  age  of  Alcibiadea.  Tbia  distinguished 
individual  waa  his  friend,  and  managed  to  g?t  hut 
freed  from  an  accusation  that  had  been  brought  against 
him.  A  piece  of  this  poet,  entitled  Gigantomcin, 
was  getting  represented  when  the  news  arrived  of  lbs 
defeat  of  Niciaa  in  Sicily.  This  Hegemon  borelht 
appellation  of  Phaet  (fVuttJ,  "a  lentil"),  conferred  m 
him  as  a  nickname.  He  wrote  also  a  comedy  entitled 
PhUinna.  (BSekk,  StaaUh.  der  Athener,  vol.  1,  p. 
—SehbU,  Ouch.  Griech.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  369,  290 ) 

Hisesianax,  a  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  AlexaD- 
drea-Troas,  and  contemporary  with  Antiocbus  tte 
Great,  by  whom  he  was  pstroniacd.  He  was  the  author 
of  an  historical  work ;  and  indulged  also  in  poetic  con- 
position,  having  written  a  poem  entitled  to  Tpui*o, 
"  Trojan  Affair*:'  Some  ascribed  to  him  the  "  Cyp- 
rian Epic."  He  was  likewise  a  writer  of  tragedies; 
and,  according  to  AthensBUS,  from  whom  all  these  par- 
ticulars are  obtained,  waa  also  a  tragic  actor,  haiing 
improved  and  strengthened  his  voice,  which  wss  natu 
rally  weak,  by  abstaining  for  eighteen  years  from  eat- 
ing figs.  (Athen.,  3,  p.  80,  d.— Id.,  4,  p.  165, «.-». 
9,  p.  393,  d.)  .   .  , 

Hbobsias,  I.  a  Cyclic  poet,  born  at  Salamia,  in  the 
island  of  Cyprus,  and,  according  to  some,  the  author 
of  the  Cyprian  Epic.  (Vid.  Staafaua.)— II.  A  natite 
of  Magnesia,  who  wrote  an  historical  work  on  the  com- 
panions in  arms  of  Alexander  the  Great-  His  style 
was  loaded  with  puerile  ornaments,  and  betrayed  a  to- 
tal want  of  taste.  (Dion.  Hal.,  de  Struct  Oral.,  e.  W 
He  wrote  also  some  discourses,  which  sre  lost.  J  he 
ancients  regarded  him  as  the  parent  of  that  species  <t 
eloquence  denominated  the  Asiatic,  which  had  takes 
the  place  of  the  simple  and  elegant  Attic.  (Com- 
pare QuintU.,  hat.  Or.,  12,  10.) — HI.  A  philosopher, 
surnamed  n«t«f?t»voT0f,  or  -  Advocate  of  Death. 
He  poshed  the  principles  of  the  Oyrsoak  sect,  to 
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*bdi  he  belonged,  even  to  absurdity,  and,  by  the  force 
of  consequences,  came  to  a  result  directly  opposite  to 
that  of  tbe  founder  of  the  school.  From  the  position 
thai  pleasure  is  the  sovereign  good,  be  deduced  the 
inference  that  man  cannot  be  truly  happy,  since,  at  his 
body  is  exposed  to  too  many  evils,  of  which  the  soul 
tin  partakes,  be  cannot  attain  to  the  sovereign  good  : 
ktnce  it  follows  that  death  is  more  desirable  than  life. 
Hegesias  upheld  this  doctrine  with  so  much  ability 
and  success,  that  many  of  bis  auditors,  on  leaving  his 
lectures,  put  an  end  to  their  existence.  Ptolemy  I. 
judged  it  necessary  to  send  him  into  exile.  (Scholl, 
Hut.  Litt.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  849.) 

Higisippos,  I.  an  historian,  mentioned  by  Diony- 
sias  of  Hahcannssus  [Ant.  Rom.,  1,  49  et  72).  He 
urate  on  the  antiquities  of  Pallene,  a  peninsula  of 
Thrace,  where  £aeaa  was  supposed  to  have  taken 
refuge  after  the  capture  of  Troy.    He  made  the  Tro- 
jan chief  to  have  ended  his  days  here. — II.  A  comic 
poet,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  auruamed  Crobylus  (Kpu- 
t&jos),  or  "Toupee,"  from  his  peculiar  manner  of 
wearing  his  hair.    His  pieces  have  not  reached  us : 
we  have  eight  epigrams  ascribed  to  him,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  simplicity. — III.  An  ecclesiastical 
historian,  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  educated  in  the  religion 
of  his  fathers.  He  was  afterward  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  became  bishop  of  Rome  about  the  year  177, 
where  he  died  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Commodus, 
about  the  year  180.    He  was  the  author  of  an  eccle- 
siastical history,  from  the  period  of  our  Saviour's  death 
down  to  his  own  time,  which,  according  to  Eusebius, 
contained  a  faithful  relation  of  the  apostolic  preaching, 
written  in  t  very  simple  atyle.    The  principal  value 
of  the  existing  fragments,  which  have  been  preserved 
for  us  by  Eusebius  and  Photius,  arises  from  the  testi- 
mony that  may  be  deduced  from  scriptural  passages 
quoted  in  them  in  favour  of  tbe  genuineness  of  tbe 
books  of  the  New  Testament.    There  has  been  as- 
cribed to  Hegesippos  a  history  of  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  written  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of  '■  De 
Billo  Judmco  et  urbu  Hierotolymitana  excidio  hit  to- 
rn" It  is  not,  however,  by  Hegesippus ;  and  appears, 
indeed,  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  somewhat  enlarged 
translation  of  Josephus.    A  Milan  manuscript  ascribes 
it  to  St.  Ambrose,  and  perhaps  correctly,  since  there 
is  a  great  conformity  between  its  style  and  that  of  the 
prelate  just  mentioned.    The  fragments  of  tbe  eccle- 
siastical history  of  Hegisippas  were  published  at  Ox- 
ford in  1698,  in  the  2d  volume  of  Grebe's  SpicUeg. 
u.  Pttnm,  p.  205 ;  in  the  2d  volume  of  Halloix's 
work  "De  Seriptorum  Oriental  vitu,"  p.  703 ;  and  in 
Galland's  Biblioth.  Gr.  Lat.  Vet.  Patr.,  Tenet.,  1788, 
foL,  vol.  2,  p.  59. 

HiLixi,  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  het  age. 
Tnere  are  different  accounts  oPher  birth  and  parentage. 
The  common,  and  probably  tbe  most  ancient,  one  is, 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  Leda  by  Jupiter,  who  took 
ihe  form  of  a  white  swan.  According  to  the  Cyprian 
Epic,  she  was  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Nemesis, 
»bo  had  long  fled  the  pursuit  of  the  god,  and,  to  elude 
him,  had  taken  the  form  of  all  kinds  of  animals. 
[Aiken.,  8,  p.  334.)  At  length,  while  she  was  under 
[hat  of  a  goose,  the  god  became  a  swan,  and  she  laid 
an  egg,  which  was  found  by  a  shepherd  in  the  woods. 
He  brought  it  to  Leda,  who  laid  it  np  in  a  coffer,  and 
in  doe  time  Helena  was  produced  from  it.  (Apollod., 
■  3, 10,  4.)  Hesiod,  on  the  other  band,  calls  Helena 
the  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tetbys.  (Schol.  ad 
Pod-,  Hem.,  10, 150.)  In  the  Iliad,  Helena  is  term- 
ed "  begotten  of  Jupiter"  (Zt.,  3,  418) ;  and  she  calls 
Castor  and  Pollux  "her  own  brothers,  whom  one 
mother  bore  with  her."  (77.,  3,  238.)  In  the  Odys- 
sey these  are  expressly  called  the  sons  of  Tyndarua. 
This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  Helena  was  held 
to  be  his  daughter. — The  beauty  of  Helena  was  pro- 
verbial.  She  was  so  renowned,  indeed,  for  her  per- 


sonal attraction*,  even  in  her  infancy,  that  Theseus, 
in  company  with  his  friend  Pirithoiia,  carried  her  off, 
when  only  a  child,  from  a  festival  at  which  they  saw 
her  dancing  in  the  temple  of  Diana  Ortbia.  It  was 
agreed,  during  their  flight,  that  he  who  should,  by  lot, 
become  possessor  of  the  prize,  should  assist  in  pro- 
curing •  wife  for  the  other.  The  lot  fell  to  Theseus, 
and  he  accordingly  conveyed  Helen  to  Aphidrae,  and 
there  placed  her  under  the  care  of  bis  mother  iEthra  till 
she  should  have  attained  to  years  of  maturity.  Fiam 
this  retreat,  however,  her  brothers,  Castor  and  Pollux, 
recovered  her  by  force  of  arms,  and  restored  her  to  her 
family.  According  to  Pausanias,  however,  ahe  waa  of 
nubile  years  when  carried  off  by  Theseus,  and  became 
by  him  tbe  mother  of  a  daughter,  who  was  given  to 
Clytemnestra  to  rear.  (Pautan.,  2,  22.) — Among  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  young  princes  of  Greece,  who, 
from  tbe  reputation  of  her  personal  charms,  subse- 
quently became  her  suiters,  were,  Ulysses,  son  of  La- 
ertes ;  Antilochus,  son  of  Nestor ;  Sthenelus,  son  of 
Capaneus ;  Diomedes,  son  of  Tydsus ;  Amphiloch.ua, 
son  of  Cteatus ;  Meges,  sou  of  Phileus ;  Agspenor, 
son  of  Ancsus ;  Thalpius,  son  of  Eurytus ;  Muesth- 
eus,  son  of  Peteus ;  Schedius,  son  of  Epislrophus ; 
Polyxenus,  son  of  Agasthenes  :  Ampbilochus,  son  of 
Amphiaraus ;  Ascalaphus  and  Ialmus,  sons  of  the  god 
Mars ;  Ajax,  son  of  Oil  eus ;  Eumelus,  son  of  Adme- 
tus;  Polypcetes,  son  of  Piritboiis;  Elpenor,  son  of 
Chalcodon ;  Podalirius  and  Machaon,  sons  of  .lEscuuv 
pius ;  Leontus,  son  of  Coronus ;  Philoctetes,  son  of 
Paean ;  Protesilaus,  son  of  Iphiclus ;  Eurypylue,  sou 
of  Evemon ;  Ajax  and  Teucer,  sons  of  Telsmon  ;  Pa- 
troclus,  son  of  Mencetiua  ;  M enelaiis,  son  of  Aireua ; 
Thoas,  Idomeneot,  and  Merion.  Tyndarua  was  rath- 
er alarmed  than  pleased  at  the  eight  of  so  great  a 
number  of  illustrious  princes,  who  eagerly  solicited 
each  to  become  his  son-in-law.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  prefer  one  without  displeasing  all  the  real, 
and  from  this  perplexity  he  was  at  last  extricated  by 
the  artifice  of  Ulysses,  who  began  to  be  already  known 
in  Greece  by  hie  prudence  and  sagacity.  This  prince, 
who  clearly  saw  that  his  pretensions  to  Helen  would 
not  probably  meet  with  success  in  opposition  to  so 
many  rivals,  proposed  to  free  Tyndarua  from  all  his 
difficulties  if  he  would  promise  him  his  niece  Penel- 
ope in  marriage.  Tyndarua  consented,  and  Ulysses 
advised  the  king  to  bind,  by  a  solemn  oath,  all  the 
suiters,  that  they  would  approve  of  the  uninfluenced 
choice  which  Helen  should  make  of  one  among  them, 
and  engage  to  unite  together  to  defend  her  person 
and  character,  if  ever  any  attempts  were  made  to  car- 
ry her  off  from  her  husband.  The  sdvice  of  Ulysses 
was  followed,  the  princes  consented,  end  Helen  fixed 
her  choice  upon  Menelaiis,  and  married  him.  Her- 
mione  was  the  early  fruit  of  this  union,  which  con- 
tinued for  three  yeara  with  mutual  happiness.  After 
this,  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  came,  to  Lace- 
demon  on  pretence  of  sacrificing  to  Apollo.  He  waa 
kindly  received  by  Menelaiis ;  but,  taking  advantage 
of  tbe  temporary  absence  of  the  latter  in  Crete,  cor- 
rupted the  fidelity  of  Helen,  and  persuaded  her  to  flee 
with  him  to  Troy.  Menelaiis,  returning  from  Crete, 
assembled  tbe  Grecian  princes,  and  reminded  them  of 
their  solemn  promises.  They  resolved  to  make  war 
againat  the  Trojans ;  but  they  previously  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Priam  to  demand  the  restitution  of  Helen. 
The  influence  of  Paris  at  his  father's  court  prevented 
her  restoration,  and  the  Greeka  returned  home  without 
receiving  the  satisfaction  they  required.  Soon  after 
their  return,  their  combined  forces  assembled  and  sail- 
ed for  the  coast  of  Asia. — When  Paris  had  been  slain, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  Helen  married  Deipho- 
bus,son  of  Priam ;  but,  on  the  capture  of  the  city,  be- 
trayed him  into  tbe  hands  of  Menelaiis,  through  a  wish 
of  ingratiating  herself  into  the  favour  of  her  former  hus- 
band.   On  her  return  to  Grrece,  Helen  lived  many 
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/ears  with  Menelaus,  who  forgave  hei  infidelity  ;  bat, 
upon  bit  death,  ahe  was  driven  from  the  Peloponnesus 
hy  Megapenthes  and  Nicostratus,  the  illegitimate  tons 
pf  her  husband,  and  ahe  retired  to  Rhodes,  where  at 
that  time  Polyxo,  a  native  of  Argos,  reigned  over  the 
country.  Polyxo  remembered  that  her  widowhood  ori- 
ginated in  Helen,  and  that  her  husband,  Tlepolemus, 
Ead  been  levied  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  abe  therefore 
resolved  upon  revenge.  While  Helen  one  day  retired 
to  bathe  in  the  river,  Polyxo  disguised  her  attendants  in 
the  habits  of  Furies,  and  sent  them  with  orders  to  mur- 
der her  enemy.  Helen  was  tied  to  a  tree  and  stran- 
gled, and  her  misfortunes  were  afterward  commemo- 
rated, and  the  crime  of  Polyxo  expiated,  by  the  tem- 

fle  which  the  Rhodiana  raised  to  Helena  Dendrites,  or 
Lelena  "  tied  to  a  tree." — There  is  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus,  which  says  that  Paris  was  driven, 
as  he  returned  from  Sparta,  upon  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
where  Proteus,  king  of  the  country,  expelled  him  from 
his  dominions  for  his  ingratitude  to  Menelaiis,  and 
confined  Helen.    From  that  circumstance,  therefore, 
Priam  informed  the  Grecian  ambassadors  that  nei- 
ther Helen  qor  her  possessions  were  in  Troy,  but  in 
the  bauds  of  the  King  of  Egypt.    In  spite  of  this  as- 
sertion, the  Greeks  besieged  the  city,  and  took  it  after 
ten  yeara'  siege ;  and  Menelaiis,  visiting  Egypt  as  he 
returned  home,  recovered  Helen  at  the  court  of  Pro- 
teus, and  was  convinced  that  the  Trojan  war  had  been 
undertaken  upon  unjust  grounds.    Herodotus  adds, 
that,  in  his  opinion,  Homer  waa  acquainted  with  these 
circumstances,  but  did  not  think,-  them  so  well  calcu- 
lated as  the  popular  legend  for  the  basis  of  ah  epic 
poem.    (Herod.,  3,  113,  118,  teqq.) — It  waa  fabled, 
that,  after  death,  Helen  waa  united  in  marriage  with 
Achilles,  in  tbe  island  of  Leuce,  in  the  Euxine,  where 
she  bore  him  a  son  named  Euphorion.  (Pautaniat, 
8,  19.— Canon,  18  —  Plot.,  Hepkast.,  4.)  Nothing, 
however,  can  be  more  uncertain  than  the  whole  history 
of  Helen.    The  account  of  Herodotus  has  been  al- 
ready given  in  the  course  of  this  article.  According 
to  Euripides  (Helena,  35,  teqq.),  Juno,  piqued  at  be- 
holding Venus  bear  away  the  prize  of  beauty,  cauaed 
Mercury  to  carry  away  the  true  Helen  from  Greece  to 
Egypt,  and  gave  Paris  a  phantom  in  her  stead.  After 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  phantom  bears  witness  to 
the  innocence  of  Helen,  s  storm  carries  Menelaus  to 
the  coast  of  Egypt,  and  he  there  regains  possession  of 
bis  bride.    Others  pretend  that  Helen  never  married 
Menelaiis-,  that  ahe  preferred  Paris  to  all  tbe  princes 
that  sought  her  in  marriage ;  and  that  Menelaiis,  irri- 
tated at  this,  raised  an  army  against  Troy.    Some  wri- 
ters think  they  see,  in  these  conflicting  and  varying 
statements,  a  confirmation  of  the  opinion  entertained  by 
many,  that  tbe  ancient  quarrel  of  Hercules  and  Laotne- 
oon,  and  the  violence  offered  to  Hesione,  the  daughter 
of  that  monarch,  and  not  the  carrying  off  of  Helen,  were 
the  causes  of  the  Trojan  war.    Others  treat  the  story 
of  the  oath  exacted  from  the  suiters  with  very  little  cer- 
emony, and  make  the  Grecian  princes  to  have  followed 
Agamemnon  to  the  field  as  their  liege  lord,  and  aa  stand- 
ing at  the  head  of  the  Achaean  race,  to  whom  therefore 
they,  as  commanding  the  several  divisions  and  tribes 
of  that  race,  were  bound  to  render  service.    But  the 
more  we  consider  the  history  of  Helen,  the  greater  will 
be  the  difficulties  that  arise.    It  seems  strange  indeed, 
supposing  the  common  account  to  be  true,  that  so 
many  cities  and  slates  should  combine  to  regain  her 
when  she  went  away  voluntarily  with  Paris,  and  that 
not  a  single  hamlet  should  rise  in  her  favour  when  she 
was  forcibly  carried  away  by  Theseus.    Again,  the 
teauty  of  Helen  is  often  mentioned  by  the  poet.  Tbe 
very  elders  of  Troy,  when  they  saw  her  pass  by,  could 
not  help  expressing  their  admiration.    (II.,  3,  168.) 
Agamemnon  promises  to  Achilles  tbe  choice  of  twen 
tr  female  captives,  the  fairest  after  Helen.  (B.,9, 140.) 
Br  this  he  strongly  intimates  the  superiority  of  ber 
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charms.    But  if  there  were  the  least  truth  in  the 
history  of  this  personage  and  in  the  chronology  at 
tbe  times,  she  must  have  been  at  this  period  a  toy 
old  woman.    For  her  brothers  were  in  the  Argo. 
nautic  expedition,  and  in  a  state  of  complete  tain 
hood.    One  of  them  is  mentioned  as  contending  in 
fight  with  Amycus,  tbe  Bebrycian,  a  person  of  w 
common  stature  and  strength :  his  opponent,  therefore, 
could  not  have  been  a  stripling.    We  cannot  well  al- 
low less  than  twenty-five  yeara  for  his  time  of  hie. 
Now,  from  the  Argonautic.  expedition  to  the  taking 
of  Troy,  there  were,  according  to  Scaliger  (itninus. 
in  Euteb.,  p.  46),  seventy-nine  years.   If,  then,  we  uld 
to  these  ber  sge  at  tbe  time  of  tbe  Argonauts,  which 
we  have  presumed  to  have  been  twenty-five  yean,  it 
makes  her  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  four  in  the  last 
year  of  the  siege.    Or  if  we  allow  her  to  have  hen 
only  twenty  at  the  time  of  the  expedition,  still  ahe  will 
irove  sufficiently  old  to  have  been  Hecuba's  motfcr. 
fience  Seneca  says  very  truly  (Epitt.,  384),  when 
he  is  treating  of  the  priority  of  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
"  Utrum  major  alate  fuerit  Homtrut  an  Hetiodut.  nea 
magu  ad  rem  periinel  quam  scire,  an  minor  Hecvht  ft- 
erit  quam  Helena;  et  quart  lam  male  tulerit  alum." 
Petaviue  makes  the  interval  between  this  celebrated 
expedition  and  the  fall  of  Troy  of  the  same  extent 
aa  Scaliger.    (Rationale  Temp.,  p.  290,  teqq.)  The 
former  he  places  in  the  year  8451  of  tbe  Julian  period, 
and  the  latter  in  8530.    Tbe  difference  in  both  is  79. 
To  these,  if  we  add  35  for  her  age  at  that  era,  it  wdl 
amount  to  104.    After  the  seduction  of  Helen  by  Pu- 
is, the  Grecians  are  said  to  have  been  ten  years  in 
preparing  for  the  war,  and  ten  years  in  carrying  it  on. 
This  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Helen  of  her- 
self in  the  last  year  of  the  siege,  which  wss  the  twen- 
tieth from  her  first  arrival  from  Sparta.    ([I.,  24, 75.) 
If  we  then  add  these  twenty  yean  to  tbe  seventy-nine, 
and  likewise  twenty-five  for  her  age  at  the  time  of  lbs 
Argonautic  expedition,  it  will  make  her  still  older  than 
she  was  estimated  above,  and  increase  her  yean  to  134. 
Telemachus,  the  .son  of  Ulysses,  is  said  to  have  sea 
h»r  at  Sparta  ten  yeara  afterward,  and  ahe  is  repre- 
sented even  then  to  have  been  as  beautiful  ai  Dim 
(Od.,  4,  133),  though  at  that  time,  if  these  compula- 
tions are  true,  she  must  have  been  134  years  old. 
These  things  are  paat  all  belief.    Another  difficulty 
will  be  found  in  the  history  of.  those  princes,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  account,  formed  the  grand  con- 
federacy in  order  to  recover  ber,  if  ahe  should  at  inj 
time  be  stolen  away.    They  are  said  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  her  suiters,  who  bound  themselves  by  u 
oath  to  unite  for  that  purpose  whenever  they  should  be 
called  upon.   At  what  time  of  life  may  we  suppose  Hel- 
en to  have  been,  when  these  engagements  were  nude 
in  her  favour,  in  consequence  of  her  superior  bet* 
ty  1    We  may  reasonably  conclude  she  wss  about  ha 
twentieth  or  twenty-fifth  year;  and  her  suiters cxld 
not  well  be  younger.    But,  at  this  rate,  tbe  principal 
leaders  of  the  Grecians  at  the  aiege  of  Troy  must  ban 
been  100  yeara  old.    Bat  the  contrary  is  evinced  » 
every  part  of  the  poem,  wherever  these  heroes  are  intro- 
duced.   Still  farther ;  it  has  been  mentioned,  that,  be- 
fore tbe  seduction  of  Helen  by  Peris,  she  was  said  to 
have  been  stolen  from  her  father's  bouse  by  Tbeaeui; 
and  we  are  told  by  some  writers  that  she  was  then  but 
seven  years  old.    This  haa  been  said  in  order  to  lower 
the  time  of  her  birth,  that  abe  may  not  appear  so  old 
in  the  last  year  of  the  war.    But  this  is  a  poor  expe- 
dient, which  in  some  degree  remedies  one  evil,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  creates  soother.    How  can  it  be  con- 
ceived that  a  king  of  Athene  should  betake  himself  to 


Sparta,  in  order  to  run  away  with  a  child  seven  yean 
old  1  and  how  could  ahe,  at  that  age,  have  been  offici- 
ating at  the  altar  of  Diana  Orthia  1  This  lesds  to  an- 
other circumstance  equally  incredible.  For  if  »b( 
were  so  young,  her  brothers  must  have  been  preciseli 
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of  the  same  ege ;  for  one,  if  not  both,  m  hitched 
from  the  same  egg.    Yet  these  children,  so  little  put 
their  infant  sttte,  are  said  to  have  pursued  Theseus, 
isd  to  have  regained  their  sister.    They  must  have 
been  sturdy  urchins,  and  little  short  of  the  sons  of 
Aloeue.  (Consult,  on  this  whole  subject,  Bryant,  Dis- 
tcrtatim  m  the  War  of  Troy,  p.  9.  ttqq.) — It  is  more 
than  probable,  indeed,  that  the  whole  legend  relative  to 
Helen  was  originally  a  religious  and  allegorical  myth. 
The  remarkable  circumstance  of  her  two  brothers  liv- 
ing and  dying  alternately,  leads  at  once  to  a  suspicion 
of  their  oeing  personifications  of  natural  powers  and 
objects.   This  is  confirmed  by  the  names  in  the  myth, 
all  of  which  seem  to  refer  to  light  or  its  opposite. 
Thus  Leda  differs  little  from  Leto,  and  may  therefore 
be  regarded  as  darkness.    She  is  married  to  Tyndarus, 
a  name  which  seems  to  belong  to  a  family  of  words 
relating  to  light,  feme,  or  heat  (Vid.  Tyndarus)  ;  her 
children  by  hrm  or  Jupiter,  that  is,  by  Jupiter- Tynda- 
rus, Ike  bright  god,  are  Helena,  Bright-ruts  (iXa, 
'hgkT);  Castor,  Adomer,  (««fo,  "  to  adorn  ') ;  and 
Polydenkes,  Daefnl  (devu,  devx%).    In  Helen,  there- 
fore, we  have  only  another  form  of  Selene;  the  Adorn- 
tr  is  a  very  appropriate  term  for  the  day,  the  light 
of  which  adorns  all  nature  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more 
apparent  than  the  suitableness  of  Deafal  to  the  night. 
(Ahfbley's  Mythology,  p.  488.)  —  II.  (commonly 
known  in  ecclesiastics!  history  by  the  name  of  St. 
Helena),  the  first  wife  of  Cons  tan  tius  Chlorus,  was 
horn  of  obscure  parents,  in  a  village  called  Drepanum, 
in  Bithysia,  which  was  afterward  raised  by  her  son 
Constantine  to  the  rank  of  a  city,  under  the  name  of 
Helenopolis.    Her  husband  Constantine,  on  being 
made  Cesar  by  Dioclesisn  and  Maximum  (A  D.  294), 
repudiated  Helena,  and  married  Theodora,  daughter 
of  Muimien.   Helena  withdrew  into  retirement  until 
her  son  Constantine,  having  become  emperor,  called 
his  mother  to  court,  and  gave  her  the  title  of  Augus- 
ts- He  also  supplied  her  with  large  sums  of  money, 
which  sbe  employed  in  building  and  endowing  church- 
es, and  in  relieving  the  poor.    About  A.D.  8*5  she 
set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and,  having  ex- 
plored the  site  of  Jerusalem,  she  thought  that  she  had 
siecorered  the  sepulchre  of  Jesus,  and  also  the  cross 
•n  which  be  died.    The  identity  of  the  cross  which 
she  found  has  been,  of  course,  much  doubted  :  she, 
however,  built  a  church  on  the  spot,  supposed  to  be 
that  of  the  Sepulchre,  which  has  continued  to  be  ven- 
erated by  that  name  to  the  present  day.    She  also  built 
a  church  at  Bethlehem,  in  honour  of  the  nativity  of 
our  Saviour.    From  Palestine  she  rejoined  her  son  at 
Nicomedta,  in  Bithynia,  where  she  expired,  in  the  year 
927,  at  a  very  advanced  age.    She  is  numbered  by  the 
Roman  church  among  the  saints.  (Euseb.,  Vit.  Const, 
—ffubiur,  de  Cruets  Dominica  per  Helenam  mten- 
Hint,  Heunstsidt,  1734.) — III.  A  deserted  and  rugged 
island  in  the  jCgesn,  apposite  to  Thorikos,  and  ex- 
tending from  that  parallel  to  Suniom.   It  received  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  Paris's  having  landed 
on  it,  as  was  said,  in  company  with  Helena,  when  they 
were  fleeing  from  Sparta.   (PHn.,  4,  13. — Mela,  3, 
7.)  Strabo,  who  follows  Artemidorus,  conceived  it 
•as  the  Cranz  of  Homer.    (II.,  3.  444.)   Pliny  calls 
it  Mscris.    The  modern  name  is  Macronisx. 

Hexiicus,  an  eminent  soothsayer,  son  of  Priam  and 
Hecuba,  and  the  only  one  of  their  SODS  who  survived 
the  siege  of  Troy.  He  was  so  chagrined,  according 
to  some,  at  having  failed  to  obtain  Helen  in  marriage 
after  the  death  of  Paris,  that  he  retired  to  Mount  Ida, 
and  was  there,  br  the  advice  of  Catenas,  surprised  atid 
carried  away  to  the  Grecian  camp  by  Ulysses.  Among; 
other  predictions,  Helenus  declared  that  Troy  could 
not  be  taken  unless  Philoctetes  could  be  prevailed  on 
to  quit  his  retreat  and  repair  to  the  siege.  After  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  be,  together  with  Andromache, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Pyrrbus,  whose  favour  he  concili- 


ated by  deterring  bim  from  ssiling  with  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks,  who  (he  foretold)  would  be  exposed  to  s  se- 
vere tempest  on  leaving  the  Trojan  shore.  Pyrrhue 
not  only  manifested  bis  gratitude  by  giving  bim  An- 
dromache in  marriage,  but  nominated  him  his  succes- 
sor in  the  kingdom  of  Epirus,  to  the  exclusion  of  bis 
son  Molossus,  who  did  not  ascend  the  throne  until  af- 
ter the  death  of  Helenus.  A  son  nsined  Cestrinus 
was  the  offspring  of  the  union  of  Helenus  with  An- 
dromache. (Very.,  JEn.,  3,  394,  stqq. — Consult  the 
authorities  quoted  by  Heyne,  Sicurt.  10,  ad  J2n.,  8:) 
Hsxiinis,  I.  the  dsughtcrs  of  the  Sun  and  Cly- 
mene.  They  were  three  in  number,  Lampetie,  Pbse- 
tusa,  and  Lampetbusa  ;  or  seven,  according  to  Hygi- 
nus,  Merope,  Hehe,  jUgle,  Lampetie,  Phoebe,  jfitbe 
ria,  and  Dioxippe.  They  were  so  afflicted  at  tbe  death 
of  their  brother  Phaethon  ( Vid.  Pbaethon),  that  tbejr 
were  changed  by  the  cods  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  amber,  on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Po.  (Ovid,  Met., 
%9*0.—Hygin  ,fab,  154.)— II.  Children  of  the  Sua 
and  the  nymph  Rhodus.  They  were  seven  in  number, 
and  were  fabled  to  have  been  the  first  inhabitants  of 
the  island  of  Rhodes.    (Kid.  Rhodus.) 

HiLUSTAt,  a  name  given  to  the  judges  of  tbe  most 
numerous  tribunal  st  Athens.  (Harpocr.,  p.  138. — 
Bekk.,  Anecd.  dr.,  p.  310,  33.)  Of  all  the  courts 
which  took  cognizance  of  civil  affairs,  the  "HXiaia  was 
the  most  celebrated  and  frequented.  It  derived  its 
name,  atrd  roi  &('feo6Vu,  from  the  thronging  of  the 
people ;  or,  according  to  others,  4ird  nrC  r/Xioo,  front 
tbe  run,  because  it  was  in  an  open  place,  and  exposed 
to  the  sun's  rays.  (Dorv.,  ad  Charit.,  p.  343.)  The 
judges,  or,  rather,  jurymen  of  the  Heliass,  amounted  m 
all  to  8000,  being  citizens  of  sbove  thirty  years  of  age, 
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selected  annually  by  tbe  nine  srehons  ■ 
tary  ;  probably  600  from  each  tribe.  The  HeliasUs, 
however,  seldom  all  met,  being  formed  into  ten  divis- 
ions, the  complement  of  each  of  which  waa  strictly 
600,  although  it  varied  according  to  circumstances  i 
sometimes  diminishing  to  200  or  400,  while  on  other 
occasions  it  appears  to  have  been  raised  to  1000  or 
1500,  by  the  union  of  two  or  three  divisions.  The 
1000,  therefore,  to  make  up  the  foil  6000,  must  have 
acted  as  supernumeraries.  ( Watjumuth,  Hetlen.  Al- 
terthunst.,  vol.  3,  pt.  I,  p.  314.)  Every  one  to  whose 
tot  it  fell  to  serve  aa  juryman,  received,  after  taking  the 
oath,  a  tablet  inscribed  with  his  name,  and  the  num- 
ber of  the  division  to  which  he  was  to  belong  during 
the  year.  On  the  morning  of  every  court  day,  re- 
course was  again  had  to  lots,  to  decide  in  which  court 
the  divisions  should  respectively  sit  for  that  thy. — For 
other  particulars,  consult  Hermann,  Polii.  Antvf.,  p. 
305.— Tittmaai,  Darslell.  der  Or.  Staatnerf.,  p.  918, 

^SexTcb,  I.  another  name  for  the  Urea  Major,  or 
"  Greater  Bear."  {Vid.  Arctos.)—  II.  One  of  the  chief 
cities  of  A  chars,  situate  on  the  shore  of  the  Sinos  Co- 
rinthiacus,  near  Burs.  {Herod.,  1,  46.)  It  was  cele- 
brated for  the  tempje  and  worship  of  Neptune,  thence 
called  Heliconius.  Here  also  the  general  meeting  ef 
the  Ionians  was  convened,  while  yet  in  the  possession 
of  iEgislus,  and  the  festival  whrqh  then  took  place  is 
supposed  to  have  resembled  that  of  the  Psnionia,  which 
they  instituted  afterward  in  Asia  Minor.  (Pausan., 
7,  24. — Strab.,  384.)  A  prodigious  influx  of  tbe  sea, 
caused  by  a  violent  earthquake,  overwhelmed  aui 
completely  destroyed  Helice  two  years  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Leuctra,  B.C.  873.  The  details  of  this  catas- 
trophe will  be  found  in  Pausanias  (7,  34)  and  Mhta 
(Hist.  Anim.,  11,  19).  It  was  said,  that  some  vesti- 
ges of  the  submerged  city  were  to  be  seen  long  after 
the  terrible  event  had  taken  place.  (Ovid,  Met.,  16, 
393.)  Eratosthenes,  sS  Strabo  reports,  beheld  the  aim 
of  this  ancient  city,  and  he  was  assured  by  mariner* 
that  the  bronze  statue  of  Neptune  was  still  visible  be- 
neath the  waters,  holding  an  bippocampo,  or  sea-horse 
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in  hit  hand,  and  that  it  formed  a  dangerous  shoal  for 
their  vessels.  Heraclidea,  of  Pontus,  relates  that  this 
disaster,  which  took  place  in  bis  time,  occurred  during 
the  night ;  the  town,  and  all  that  la;  between  it  and. 
the  sea,  a  distance  of  twelve  stadia,  being  inundated 
in  an  instant.  Two  thousand  workmen  were  after- 
ward sent  by  the  Achaean*  to  recover  the  dead  bodies, 
but  without  success.  The  same  writer  affirmed,  that 
this  inundation  was  commonly  attributed  to  divine 
vengeance,  in  consequence  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hel- 
ica  having  obstinately  refused  to  deliver  up  the  statue 
of  Neptune  and  a  model  of  the  Temple  to  the  Ionians 
after  they  had  settled  in  Asia  Minor,  (ap.  Strai.,  385. 
— Compare  the  remarks  of  Bcrnhardy,  Eratotthenica,p. 
Si.— DM.  Sic.,  15, 49.— Ptauan.,  7, 24.— Mtian,  H. 
A.,  11,  19.)  Seneca  affirms,  that  Callisthenes  the 
philosopher,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  wrote  a  voluminous  work  on  the  destruction  of 
Helice  (9,  33. — Compare  Aristot.,  it  Muni.,  c.  4. — 
Polyb.,  2,  41).  Pauaanias  informs  us,  that  there  was 
still  a  small  village  of  the  same  name  close  to  the 
sea,  and  forty  stadia  from  /Egiutn.  (Cramer' t  An- 
cient Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  61.) 

Helicon,  a  famous  mountain  in  Bceotit,  near  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth.  It  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  the 
Muses,  who  were  thence  called  Heliconiades.  This 
mountain  was  famed  for  the  purity  of  its  air,  the  abun- 
dance of  its  waters,  its  fertile  valleys,  the  goodness 
of  its  shades,  and  the  beauty  of  the  venerable  trees 
which  clothed  its  sides.  Strabo  (409)  affirms,  that  Hel- 
icon nearly  equals  in  height  Mount  Parnassus,  and  re- 
tains its  snow  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  Pau- 
aanias observes  (9,  28),  that  no  mountain  of  Greece 
produces  such  a  variety  of  plants  and  shrubs,  though 
none  of  a  poisonous  nature;  on  the  contrary,  aeveral 
have  the  property  of  counteracting  the  effect*  produced 
by  the  sting  or  bite  of  venomous  reptiles.  On  the 
summit  was  the  grove  of  tbe  Muses,  where  these  di- 
vinities had  their  statues,  and  where  also  were  statues 
of  Apollo  and  Mercury,  of  Bacchus  by  Lysippus,  of 
Orpheus,  and  of  famous  poets  and  musicians.  (Pau- 
san.,  9,  30.)  A  little  below  the  grove  was  the  fount- 
ain of  Agsnippe.  Tbe  source  Hippocrene  was  about 
twenty  stadia  above  the  grove ;  it  is  said  to  have  burst 
forth  when  Pegasus  struck  his  foot  into  the  ground. 
(Pausan.,  9,  31.— Strai.,  9, 410.)  These  two  springs 
supplied  two  small  rivers  named  Qlmiua  and  Permcs- 
■us,  which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flowed  into  the 
lake  Copaia,  near  Haliartus.  Hesiod  makes  mention 
of  these  his  favourite  haunts  in  the  opening  of  bis 
Theogonia.  The  modern  name  of  Helicon  is  Paleeo- 
vouni  or  Zagora.  The  latter  is  the  more  general  ap- 
pellation ;  the  name  of  Palsovouni  is  more  correctly 
applied  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  which  is  near  the 
modern  village  Kakosia,  that  stands  on  the  site  of  an- 
cient Thisbe.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p. 
304  — Compare  DoiweU,  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  260.)— H. 
A  river  of  Macedonia,  near  Dium,  the  same,  according 
to  Pausanias  (9,  30),  with  the  Baphyrus.  The  same 
autkor  informs  us,  that,  after  flowing  for  a  distance 
of  seventy-five  stadia,  it  loses  itself  under  ground 
for  the  space  of  twenty-two  stadia ;  it  is  navigable  on 
its  reappearance,  and  is  then  called  Baphyrus.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Clarke,  it  ia  now  known  as  the  Monro 
nero.    (Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  209.) 

HeliconiIdis,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  from 
their  fabled  residence  on  Mount  Helicon,  which  was 
sacred  to  them.   (Lucret.,  3,  1050.) 

Hsliodobus,  I.  a  Greek  poet,  sixteen  hexameters 
of  whose  are  cited  by  Stobseus  (Sera.,  98),  containing 
a  description  of  that  part  of  Campania  situate  between 
the  Lucrine  Lake  and  Puteoli,  and  where  Cicero  had 
a  country  residence.  The  verses  in  question  make 
particular  mention  of  certain  mineral  waters  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Gyarus,  reputed  to  have  a  salutary  effect 
in  cases  of  ophthalmia.  Now,  as  these  waters  were 
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discovered  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Cicero,  when 
tbe  villa  of  the  orator  bad  come  into  the  posseseion  of 
Anlistius  Vetus  (Plin.,  31,  1),  tbe  poet  Heliodorui 
must  have  been  subsequent  to  Cicero  s  time,  while,  op 
the  other  band,  the  elegance  of  his  description  forbids 
his  being  placed  lower  than  the  first  or  second  century 
of  our  era.    Some  suppose  him  to  have  been  [he  same 
with  the  rhetorician  Heliodorus  mentioned  by  Horace 
(Sal.,  1,5,  2),  as  one  of  tbe  companions  of  his  joumej 
to  Brnndisium.   (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  65, 
teqq.) — II.  An  Athenian  physician,  of  whom  Galen 
makes  mention  (De  Antid.,  2,  p.  77,  ei.  AU\  and 
who  also  wrote  a  didactic  poem,  under  the  title  of  'km 
XvTtxd,  "  justification,"  of  which  Galen  cite*  seven  hex- 
ameters.   The  fragment  preserved  by  Stobsus,  and 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  article,  might  have  belonged, 
perhaps,  to  this  Heliodorus,  and  not  to  the  individual 
mentioned  under  No.  I.   (Compare  Mcineke,  Com- 
ment, mite,  fate.,  I,  Holee,  1822,  p.  36,  and  also  the 
addenda  to  that  work.) — III.  A  native  of  Larissa,  who 
has  left  us  a  treatise  on  optics,  under  the  title  of  Kef 
aXaia  ruv  'Oktikuv,  which  ia  scarcely  any  thing  more 
than  an  abridgment  of  the  optical  work  ascribed  to  Ea- 
clid.    He  cites  the  optics  of  Ptolemy.   The  time 
when  he  flourished  is  uncertain ;  from  the  manner, 
however,  in  which  he  speaks  of  Tiberius,  it  is  probable 
that  he  lived  a  long  time  after  that  emperor.  Oriba. 
sius  has  preserved  for  us  a  fragment  of  another  work 
of  Heliodorus'*,  entitled  Tlepl  iiafop&c  xarajmauuv. 
This  fragment  treats  of  the  koxMoc,  a  machine  for 
drawing  water  furnished  with  a  screw.   Some  MSS. 
call  this  writer  Damianus  Heliodorus.    Tbe  besi  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Bartholin!,  Paris,  1 657, 4to.   The  work 
also  appears  in  the  Opuscula  Mylhologica,  Elhia  it 
Physica,  of  Gale,  Cantabr.,  1670,  12mo.— IV.  A 
Greek  romance-writer,  who  was  bom  si  Ernest  in 
Phoenicia,  and  flourished  under  the  Emperors  Theodo- 
sius  and  Arcadius  at  tbe  close  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  was  raised  lb  the  dignity  of  a  bishop  of  Tricca  ia 
Thessaly  (Socrates,  Hut.  EccUs.),  and  is  supposed  to 
have  written  an  Iambic  poem  on  Alchymy,  entitled, 
Tlepl  T^t  tov  f&ooofuv  ftuoTucft  ripi^t,  "  On  the 
occult  science  of  the  philosophers."   It  contains  169 
verses.    The  authorship  of  this  poem  is  assigned  to 
Heliodorus  by  Georgius  Cedrenus  (compare  Arayot'i 
remarks  in  his  French  translation  of  the  jElhiopica); 
but,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  Cedrenus,  this 
point  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  Heliodorui 
is  better  known  as  the  author  of  a  Greek  romance,  en- 
titled, Aldionutd,  being  the  history  of  Tbeagenes  and 
Chariclea,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  a  king  of  Ethiopia. 
It  ia  in  ten  books.    This  work  was  unknown  in  the 
West  until  a  soldier  of  Anapach,  under  the  Margrave 
Casimir  of  Brandenburgb,  assisting  at  the  pillage  of 
the  library  of  Matthias  Corvious,  at  Buda,  in  1526, 
being  attracted  by  the  rich  binding  of  a  manuscript, 
carried  it  off.    He  sold  tbe  prize  afterward  to  Vincent 
Obsopaeus,  who  published  it  at  Basle  m  1534.  This 
waa  the  celebrated  romance  of  Heliodorus.  "Until 
this  period,"  observes  Huet,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ori- 
gin of  romances,  "  nothing  had  been  seen  better  con- 
ceived, or  better  executed,  than  these  adventures  of 
Theagenea  and  Chariclea.     Nothing  can  be  more 
chaste  than  their  loves,  in  which  the  author's  own  vir- 
tuous mind  assists  ihe  religion  of  Christianity,  which 
he  professed,  in  diffusing  over  the  whole  work  that  sir 
of  honneleti,  in  which  almost  all  the  earlier  romances 
are  deficient    The  incident*  are  numerous,  novel, 
probable,  and  skilfully  unfolded.    The  denouement  it 
admirable ;  it  is  natural ;  it  grows  out  of  the  subject, 
and  is  in  the  highest  degree  touching  and  pathetic 
Scholl  (Hist.  Lett.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  229)  remarks,  that 
"  the  romance  of  Heliodorus  is  well  conceived,  and 
wrought  up  with  great  power ;  the  episodes  are  to  the 
purpose,  and  tbe  characters  and  manners  of  the  per 
sonagea  skilfully  sustained."    "No  one  can  doubt  " 
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•Nerves  Villemain,  "  that  Heliodorua,  when  be  wrote 
the  work,  was  at  least  initiated  in  Christian  senti- 
ments. This  is  felt  by  a  kind  of  moral  parity  which 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  habitual  license  of  the 
Greek  fables ;  and  the  style  even,  as  the  learned  Corey 
remarks,  contains  many  expressions  familiar  to  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers.  This  style  is  pore,  polished,  sym- 
metrical ;  and  the  language  of  love  receives  a  charac- 
ter of  delicacy  and  reserve,  which  is  very  rare  among 
the  writers  of  antiquity."  It  must  not  be  disguised, 
i  however,  that  Huet,  a  courtier  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the 
contemporary  and  admirer  of  Mademoiselle  de  Scu- 
dery,  judged  after  the  models  of  romance  which  were 
fashionable  in  his  own  century.  Poetry,  battles,  cap- 
tivities, and  recognitions  fill  up  the  piece  ;  there  is  no 
picture  of  the  mind,  no  history  of  the  character  carried 
on  with  the  development  of  the  action.  The  incidents 
point  to  no  particular  era  of  society,  although  the  learn- 
ed in  history  may  perceive,  from  the  tone  of  sentiment 
throughout,  that  the  struggle  had  commenced  between 
the  pare  and  lofty  spirit  of  Christianity  and  the  gross- 
ness  of  pagan  idolatry.  Egypt,  aa  Villemain  remarks, 
is  neither  ancient  Egypt,  nor  the  Egypt  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, nor  the  Egypt  of  the  Romans.  Athens  is  nei- 
ther Athens  free  nor  Athens  conquered :  in  short, 
there  is  no  individuality  either  in  the  places  or  persons ; 
and  the  vague  pictures  of  the  French  romances  of  the 
seventeenth  century  give  scarcely  a  caricatured  idea 
of  the  model  from  which  they  were  drawn. — It  may 
not  be  amiss  to  mention  here  an  incident  relative  to- 
the  poet  Racine  and  the  work  of  Heliodorua  which  we 
have  been  considering.  When  Racine  was  at  Port 
Royal  learning  Greek,  his  imagination  almost  smoth- 
ered to  death  by  the  dry  erudition  of  the  pious  fathers, 
he  laid  hold  instinctively  on  the  romance  of  Heliodo- 
rua, as  the  only  prop  by  which  he  might  be  preserved 
for  his  high  destiny,  even  then,  perhaps,  shadowed  dim- 
ly forth  in  his  youthful  mind.  A  tale  of  love,  how- 
ever, surprised  in  the  hands  of  a  Christian  boy,  filled 
his  ma  traders  with  horror,  and  the  book  was  seized 
and  thrown  into  the  fire.  Another  and  another  copy 
met  the  same  fate ;  and  poor  Racine,  thus  excluded 
from  the  benefits  of  the  common  typographical  art, 
printed  the  romance  on  his  memory.  A  first  love,  woo- 
ed by  stealth,  and  won  in  difficulty  and  danger,  is  always 
among  the  hist  to  loose  her  hold  on  the  affections ;  and 
Racine,  in  riper  age,  often  fondly  recurred  to  his  for- 
bidden studies  at  Port  Royal.  From  early  youth,  his 
son  tells  us,  he  had  conceived  an  extraordinary  pas- 
sion far  Heiiodorus;  be  admired  both  his  style  and 
the  wonderful  art  with  which  the  fable  is  conducted. 
— In  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Nicenhorus  Calistus, 
a  story  is  told  of  Heiiodorus,  which,  if  true,  would  ex- 
hibit, on  the  pert  of  the  Tbessalian  ctrarch,  somewhat 
of  the  fanatical  spirit  which  in  Scotland  expelled  Home 
from  the  administration  of  the  altar.  Some  young 
persons  having  fallen  into  peril  through  the  reading  of 
luch  works,  it  was  ordered  by  the  provincial  council, 
that  all  books  whose  tendency  it  might  be  to  incite  the 
rising  generation  to  love,  should  be  burned,  and  their 
authors,  if  ecclesiastics,  deprived  of  their  dignities. 
Heiiodorus,  rejecting  the  alternative  which  was  offered 
him  of  suppressing  his  romance,  lost  his  bishopric. 
This  story,  however,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  ro- 
mance itself,  as  Bsyle  has  shown,  by  proving  that  the 
requisition  to  suppress  it  could  neither  nave  been  given 
nor  refused  at  a  time  when  the  work  was  spread  over 
all  Greece.  {Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  No.  9,  p. 
135,  *eqq.) — Various  editions  have  been  published  of 
the  of  Heiiodorus.   The  best  is  that  of  Corsy, 

Paris,  1804,  3  vols.  8 to.  The  edition  of  Mitacber- 
fcch,  Argent,  1798,  2  vols.  8vo,  forming  part  of  his 
Erotici  Graci,  is  not  held  in  much  estimation. 

HBUOOABiLus  or  Elagabalus,  I.  a  deity  among 
the  Phoenicians.    This  deity,  according  to  Capitolinus 
(fit.  Macrm,  e.  9)  and  Aurelius  Victor,  was  the 
4E 


Sun.  Lampridius,  however  (Ft*.  Hetiag.,  c.  1),  fine 
tuates  between  the  Sun  and  Jupiter,  while  Spartianus 
(Ftf.  Caracall.,  c.  11)  leaves  it  uncertain.  The  or- 
thography of  the  name  is  also  disputed,  some  writing  it 
Elagabalus,  ethers  Eleagabalus  and  Alagabalus.  Sca- 
liger  (ad  Euteb.,  p.  213)  makes  the  name  of  this  di- 
vinity equivalent  to  toe  Hebrew  Elak-Gebal.,  i.  e., 
"Gebaliiarum  Deu*."  (Consult,  for  other  etymologies 
of  the  term,  the  remarks  of  Hamaker,  Miecell.  Pho- 
nic., p.  119,  $eqq.)  Herodian  gives  ns  an  accurate 
description  of  the  form  under  which  this  deity  was 
worshipped  (6,  3,  10,  eeqq.);  be  also  informs  us  that 
by  this  appellation  toe  Sun  was  meant,  and  that  the 
deity  in  question  was  revered  not  only  by  the  Syr- 
ians, but  that  the  native  satraps  and  barbarian  kings 
were  accustomed  to  send  splendid  presents  to  his 
shrine.  According  to  Herodian,  the  god  Heliogabalos 
was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  large  black  stone, 
round  below,  and  terminating  above  in  a  point;  in 
other  words,  of  a  conical  shape.  This  description  is 
confirmed  by  the  medals  of  Emesa,  the  principal  seat 
of  bis  worship,  on  which  the  conical  atone  is  repre- 
sented. So  also,  on  the  medals  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
struck  in  this  same  city,  an  eagle  appears  perched  on 
a  cone.  (Miemut.,  Ree.  it  Med.,  vol.  6,  p.  337, 
eeqq.)  The  same  thing  appears  on  medals  of  Cara- 
calla  (Id.,  p.  329,  n.  608),  and  on  one  (>.  607),  an  eagle 
with  expanded  wings  stands  before  a  conical  stone  in 
the  middle  of  a  hexastyle  temple. — II.  M.  Aurelius 
Antoninus,  a  Roman  emperor.  He  was  the  grandson 
of  Mesa,  sister  to  the  Empress  Julia,  the  wife  of  Sep- 
timiua  Severas.  Mesa  mid  two  daughters,  Sonmis  or 
Semiamira,  the  mother  of  the  subject  of  this  article, 
and  Mammais,  mother  of  Alexander  Severus.  The 
true  name  of  Heliogabalos  was  Varius  Avitns  Bassia- 
nus,  and  he  was  reported  to  have  been  the  illegitimate 
son  of  Caracal  la.  He  wss  bom  at  Antioch,  A.D. 
204.  Mesa  took  care  of  his  infancy,,  and  placed  him, 
when  five  years  of  age,  in  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 
Emesa,  to  be  educated  as  a  priest ;  and  through  her 
influence  he  was  made,  while  yet  a  boy,  high-priest  of 
the  Sun.  That  divinity  was  called  in  Syria  Helagabal 
or  Elagabal,  whence  the  young  Varius  assumed  the 
i  of  Heliogabalos  or  Elagabalus.    After  the  death 


of  Caracalla  and  the  elevation  of  Macajous,  the  latter 
having  incurred  by  his  severity  the  dislike  of  the  sol- 
diers, Msssa  availed  herself  of  this  feeling  to  induce 
the  officers  to  rise  in  favour  of  ber  grandson,  whom 
she  presented  to  them  as  the  son  of  the  murdered  Car* 
acalla.  Heliogabalus,  who  was  then  in  his  fifteenth 
year,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  legion  stationed 
at  Emesa.  Having  put  himself  at  their  head,  he  was 
attacked  by  Macrinus,  who  at  first  had  the  advantage; 
but  he  and  his  mother  Sonmis,  with  great  spirit,  brought 
the  soldiers  again  to  the  charge,  and  defeated  Macri- 
nus, who  was  overtaken  in  his  flight  and  put  to  death, 
A.D.  218.  Heliogabalus,  having  entered  Antioch, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate,  professing  to  take  for  his 
model  Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  a  name  revered  at 
Rome ;  and  he  also  assumed  that  emperor's  name. 
The  senate  acknowledged  him,  and  he  set  out  for 
Rome,  but  tarried  several  months  on  his  way  amid 
festivities  and  amusements,  and  at  last  stopped  at  Ni- 
comedia  for  the  winter.  In  the  following  year  he  ar- 
rived at  Rome,  and  began  a  career  of  debauchery,'  ex- 
travagance, and  cruelty,  which  lasted  the  remaining 
three  years  of  bis  reign,  and  the  disgusting  details  o? 
which  are  given  by  Lampridius,  Herodian,  and  Dio 
Cassias.  Some  critics  have  imagined,  especially  from 
the  shortness  of  his  reign,  that  there  must  be  some  ex- 
aggeration in  these  accounts,  for  he  could  hardly  have 
done,  in  so  short  a  time,  all  the  mischief  that  is  attrib- 
uted to  him.  That  be  was  extremely  dissolute,  and  to- 
tally unfit  for  reigning  is  certain ;  and  this  is  not  to  bo 
wondered  at,  from  his  previous  Eastern  education,  his 
extreme  youth,  the  corrupt  example  of  his  mother,  his 
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«adden  elevation,  and  the  general  profligacy  of  the 
time*.  He  surrouuded  himself  with  gladiators,  acton, 
and  other  baee  favourite*,  who  nade  an  unworthy  aae 
of  their  infiuenoe.  He  married  several  wivea,  among 
others  a  Vestal-  The  imperial  palace  became  a  scene 
of  debauch  and  open  prostitution.  Heliogabalus,  being 
attached  to  the  superstition*  of  the  East,  raised  a  tem- 
ple on  the  Palatine  Hill  to  the  Syrian  god  whose  name 
be  bore,  end  plundered  the  templet  of  the  Roman  gods 
to  enrich  his  own.  He  put  to  death  many  senators ; 
he  established  a  senate  of  women,  under  the  presidency 
of  hie  mother  Sownis,  which  body  decided  all  questions 
velative  lo  female  dresses,  visits,  precedences,  amuse- 
ments, &c.  He  wore  his  pontifical  vest  aa  high-priest  of 
the  Sun,  with  a  rich  tiara  on  hia  head.  His  grandma* her 
Mass,  aeeing  hia  folly,  thought  of  conciliating  the  Ro- 
mans by  associating  with  him,  aa  Cesser,  hia  younger 
cousin.  Alexander  Severua.  who  soon  became  a  favour- 
ite with  the  people.  Heliogabaloa,  who  had  consented 
to  the  association,  became  afterward  jealous  of  his 
cousin,  and  wished  to  deprive  him  of  hia  honours,  but 
he  could  not  obtain  the  concent  of  the  senate.  His 
aext  measure  was  to  spread  the  report  of  Alexander's 
death,  which  produced  an  insurrection  among  ibe  prae- 
torians. And  Heliogabalus,  having  repaired  to  the 
<aamp  to  quell  the  mutiny,  was  murdered,  together  with 
hia  mother  and  favourites,  and  his  body  was  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  A.D.  828.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Alexander  Severua.  Heliogabalus  was  eighteen  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  hia  death,  and  had  reigned  three 
years,  nine  months,  and  four  days.  (Lamprid.,  Fit. 
Hdwgab. — HerodUx,  6,  3,  tcqq.—Dio  Com.,  78,  80, 
/eqe  —hL,  78,  1,  *6fj.) 

HeliSpSlis,  s  famous  city  of  Egypt,  situate  a  little 
to  the  east  of  the  apex  of  the  Delta,  not  far  from  mod- 
ern Cairo.  (Strai.,  806.)  In  Hebrew  it  is  atyled 
On  or  Aon.  ( WeW$  Soared  Geography,  ».  v. — Ex- 
tmrt.,  660.— Compare  the  remarks  of  Ceuaruu,  Gecg. 
Anita ,  vol.  1,  p.  802.)  In  the  Septuagint  it  ie  call- 
ed Hehopolie  CHfodrroAtr),  or  the  city  of  the  Sun. 
(Scklcutner,  Ux.  Vet.  Tttt.,  vol.  3,  p.  SO,  ed.  GUug. 
f— In  Jeesnuaa,  xliii.,  13,  "  Bttk  Skemtm,"  i.  e.,  Dormu 
Solit.)  Herodotus  also  mentions  it  by  this  name,  and 
speaks  of  its  inhabitants  aa  being  toe  wisest  and  most 
tnaeniatu  .of  all  the  Egyptians  (3,  3.— Compare  Nie. 
DmmaMcetuu,  in  Euteb.,  Prop.  Evong.,  8,  18).  Ac- 
cording  to  Bewosus,  this  was  the  city  of  Mosea.  It 
•Me,  in  fact,  a  place  of  resort  for  aU  the  Greek*  who 
visited  Egypt  for  instruction.  Hither  came  Herodo- 
tus, Plato,  Eudoxua,  and  others,  and  imbibed  much  of 
the  learning  which  they  afterward  disseminated  among 
their  awn  countrymen.  Plato,  in  particular,  resided 
bore  three  yean.  The  city  was  bulk,  according  to 
Sttabo  (i.  c),  on  a  long,,  artificial  mound  of  earth,  so 
as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
It  had  an  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  a  famous  temple  of 
the  San.  In  this  temple  wee  fed  and  adored  the  sa- 
cred ox  Mnevis,  aa  Apis  was  at  Memphis.  Tbia  city 
waa  laid  waste  with  fire  end  sword  by  Cambyaea,  and 
its  collage  of  priests  all  slaughtered.  Strata  saw  H 
in  a  deserted  state,  and  shorn  of  all  its  splendour. 
Heliopolie  was  anted  also  for  its  fountain  of  excellent 
water,  which  still  remains,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sub- 
sequent Arabic  name  of  the  place,  Ain  Shew,  or  the 
fountain  of  the  ami.  The  modem  name  is  Moiarea, 
or  cool  water.  For  some  valuable  remarks  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Hsiiopol is,  in  opposition  to  Letcher  and 
Bryant,  consult  Clarke's  Trattlt,  vol.  6,  praf..  my., 
ttqq  ,  aad  p.  148,  a*  nort*.  Larcher  erroneously  pro- 
tends, that  Heliopolie  waa  situate  within  the  Delta,  and 
that  Matazta  aaarals  an  the  site  of  an  insigmneant 
town  of  the  same  name,  which  has  been  confounded 
with  the  more  ancient  city.  A  solitary  obelisk  ia  all 
that  remains  at  the  present  day  of  this  once  celebrated 
place.  Other  monuments,  however,  exist  no  doubt 
around  this  pillar,  concealed  only  by  a  thin  superficies 


of  mil.  For  a  description  of  this  obelisk,  consult  ros 
work  of  the  lesrned  traveller  just  mentioned,  vol.  5,  p. 
148. — II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Syris,  southwest  of 
Einess,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Oronies.  Its  Gre- 
cian nsme,  Heliopolis  ('HXiovroTuf),  **  City  of  the 
Sun,"  ie  merely  a  translstion  of  the  native  term  Bul- 
bed, which  appellation  the  ruins  at  the  present  day 
retain.  Heliopolis  wss  famed  for  its  temple  of  the 
Sun,  erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  (Malak,  Ckron.,  II, 
p.  1 19),  and  the  mine  of  this  celebrated  pile  still  ttte* 
its  former  magnificence.  Venus  wss  also  revered  it 
this  city,  snd  its  msidens  were  therefore  esid  to  be 
the  fetrest  in  the  lend.  (ExpoiUio  Aftuidi,  Ac,  G<- 
nev.,  p.  14.) 

Hkliom,  a  name  given  to  the  mouth  of  the  Maese 
in  Germsny.    (Pft'n.,  4,  16.) 

HslIus  (TtUof),  the  Greek  name  of  the  Son  « 
Apollo. 

HiLLANlcea,  a  Greek  historian,  a  nstivt  of  Myti- 
lenei  who  flourished  about  460  B.C.  He  wroteatiac- 
couut  of  various  countries,  both  Grecian  snd  Bsma- 
risn,  in  whioh  he  availed  himself  of  the  labours  of  fit 
catena  and  Hippya.  Various  productions  of  his  nt 
referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  under  the  titles  of 
Aiytnrrtovto,  AtoAutri,  'koyoXaca,  dec.  In  order  U 
arrange  his  narratives  m  chronological  order,  he  made 
use  of  the  catalogue  of  the  priestesses  of  Juno  at  Ar- 
got, deposited  in  the  temple  at  Sicyon.  This  is  the 
first  attempt  that  we  find  of  the  employment  of  chro- 
nology in  history. — According  to  the  ordinary  denta- 
tion of  this  name,  from  'EAXor,  "  Greece"  and  was, 
"vktery"  the  penult  ought  to  be  long.  As,  hoserer, 
Hellaniene  was  of  Mdbe  origin  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble, as  Stunt  remarks,  that  hia  name  is  the  folic 
form  merely  of  HXXr/viKoj,  and  hence  has  the  |*nult 
abort.  I.obeck  («<f  Pkryn. ,  p.  670)  opposes  this,  how- 
ever/end derives  the  name  from  'EAAoc  and  was,  n 
above,  citing  at  the  same  time  Txetzea  (PwfAoa, 

778),  with  whom  it  occurs  ae  a  fourth  Epitrite  (  

—  w).  And  hence  Pasaow  (Lex.  Gr.)  considers  the 
penult  doubtful.  The  opinion  of  Stun,  bowerer, 
seems  more  deserving  of  being  followed. — Toe  frsf- 
merits  which  remain  of  the  writings  of  Hellanicus  wie 
published  by  Stun  in  1787,  btps.,  8vo;  snd  a  sec- 
ond edition  in  1836.  Tbey  are  given  also  in  the  JkV 
Mum  Crtatcstm,  vol.  8,  p.  80,  iff.,  CamtV.,  1836 

Hbllas,  a  term  first  applied  to  a  city  and  region  of 
Thesesry,  in  the  district  of  Phthiotia,  bet  afterward  ex- 
tended to  all  Tbeasaty,  and  finally  made  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  whole  of  Greece.  »'  It  is  noivsnafir 
acknowledged,"  observes  Cramer,  "that  the  name  of 
Hellas,  which  afterward  served  to  designate  the  whole 
of  what  we  now  caH  Greece,  was  originally  applied  u> 
a  particular  district  of  Tbeeealy.  At  that  early  period, 
aa  we  are  assured  by  Thucydides,  the  common  de- 
nomination of  Hellenes  had  not  yet  been  receired  n 
that  wide  acceptation  which  waa  afterward  suacbed 
to  it,  but  each  separate  district  enjoyed  its  distinctive 
appellation,  derived  mostly  from  the  clan  by  which  * 
wae  held,  or  from  the  chieftain  who  waa  regarded  as 
the  parent  of  the  race.  In  proof  of  this  aasertior ,  t» 
historian  appeale  to  Homer,  who,  though  much  later 
than  the  siege  of  Troy,  never  applies  a  common  tens 
to  the  Greeks  in  general,  not  calls  them  Dsiwi,  Ar- 
givi,  and  Achaai.  The  opinion  thus  advanced  by  Thn- 
oydides  finds  support  in  Apollodoras,  who  states,  to 
when  Homer  mentions  the  Hellenes,  we  most  wider- 
stand  him  aa  referring  to  a  people  who  occupied  s  par 
ticular  district  in  Tbesealy.  The  same  writer  ob- 
serves, that  it  ia  only  from  the  time  of  Hesiod  and 
Arebilochos  that  we  bear  of  the  Panbellenea.  Up* 
hi.,  ap.  Btrtb.,  870.)  It  is  true  that  the  word  occurs 
in  our  present  copies  of  Homer,  aa  in  JZ.,  S,  630,  but 
Aristarcbus  and  other  critics  rejected  it  aa  spurious. 
(Schot.  mi  B.,  L  e.)  From  Strabo.  however,  we  lesrn 
that  this  was  a  disputed  point ;  aad  he  himself  < 
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inclined  to  imagine  that  Homer  did  not  assign  to  the 
word  'EAXof  so  limited  a  gigui6caiioB  as  Thucydides 
supposed.  Bat,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  testi- 
mony of  Homer  in  regard  to  this  question,  we  can 
km  no  doubt  as  to  die  extension  which  the  terms 
'£Uof  sod  'EiX^vec  acquired  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
Itu,  Serin,  and  Thucydides.  Scylsx,  whose  sge  is 
disputed,  bot  of  whom  we  may  safely  affirm  thit  be 
wrote  about  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in- 
cludes under  Hellas  all  the  country  situated  south  of 
the  Ambracisn  gulf  and  the  Peneus.  (Peripl.,  p  IS, 
it  i& )  Herodotus  extends  its  limits  still  farther  north, 
by  taking  in  Tbesprotia  (S,  56),  or,  at  least,  that  put 
of  it  which  is  south  of  the  river  Acheron  (8, 47).  But 
it  is  more  usual  to  exclude  Epirus  from  Grrawta  Pro- 
pria, and  to  place  its  northwestern  extremity  at  Am- 
bracia.  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  while  Mount  Homole,  nesr 
the  month  of  the  Peneus,  waa  looked  upon  as  forming 
its  boundary  on  the  opposite  side.  Phis  coincides 
with  (he  statement  of  Scylax,  and  also  with  that  of 
Dices  rebus  in  his  descriptions  of  Greece  (v.  i\,teqq.) 
The  name  Gnecia,  whence  that  of  Greece  has  de- 
scended onto  us,  was  given  to  this  country  by  the 
Romans.  It  comes  from  the  Grasci,  one  of  the  an- 
cient tribes  of  Epirus  (Aruiot..  Meteor.,  I,  14),  who 
never  became  of  any  biatorical  importance,  but  whose 
name  most  at  some  period  have  been  extensively 
spread  on  the  western  coast,  since  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  appear  to  hare  known  the  country  at  first  under 
this 


I.  Hutory  of  Greece  from  the  earlutt  rime*  to  the 
Trojan  War. 

The  people  whom  we  call  Greeks  (the  Hellenes) 
were  not  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country. 
Among  ibe  names  of  the  many  tribes  which  are  said 
to  have  occupied  the  land  previous  to  the  Hellenes, 
the  most  celebrated  ie  that  of  the  Peleugi,  who  ap- 
pear to  hare  been  settled  in  most  parts  of  Greece,  and 
from  whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  Greek  popula- 
tion was  probably  descended  The  Caucooes,  Le- 
legss,  and  other  barbarous  tribes,  who  also  inhabited 
Greece,  are  all  regarded  by  a  modem  writer  (  ThirlieaU, 
Hulory  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  32-61)  as  parts  of  the 
Pelasgic  nation.  He  reworks,  "that  the  name  PeUa- 
giast  was  a  general  one,  like  that  of  Saxons,  Franks, 
or  Alcmsmi,  and  that  each  of  the  Pelasgian  tribes  had 
also  one  peculiar  to  itself."  All  these  tribes,  bow- 
srer,  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  power  of  the  Hel- 
lenes, who  eventually  spread  over  the  greater  part  of 
Greece.  Their  original  seat  was,  according  to  Aris- 
totle {Meteor.,  1, 14),  near  Dodona,  io  Epirus,  but  they 
first  appeared  in  the  south  of  Tbessaly  about  B.C. 
1384,  according  to  the  received  chronology.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  common  method  of  the  Greeks,  of 
inventing  names  to  account  for  the  origin  of  nations, 
the  Hellenes  am  represented  aa  descended  from  Hel- 
len,  who  had  three  sons,  Dorus,  Xuthus,  and  iEolos. 
Aeheus  and  Ion  are  represented  as  the  sons  Of  Xu- 
thui;  and  from  these  four,  Dorus.  iEolua,  Acbaius,  and 
loo,  the  Dorians.  JEolimi.Achaatu,  and  Ionian*  were 
descended,  who  formed  the  four  tribes  into  which  the 
Hellenic  nation  was  for  many  centuriesdivided.aod  who 
were  distinguished  from  each  other  by  many  peculiari- 
ties in  language  and  institutions.  At  the  same  time 
that  the  Hellenic  race  was  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  land,  numerous  colonies  from  the  Eaat  are  said  to 
have  settled  in  Greece, and  to  their  influence  many  wri- 
ters have  attributed  the  civilisation  of  the  inhabitant*. 
Thus  we  read  of  Egyptian  colonies  in  Argos  and  At- 
tica, of  a  Phoenician  colony  at  Thebes  in  Bceotis, 
and  of  a  Mysisn  colony  led  by  Pelops,  from  whom  the 
southern  part  of  Greece  derived  its  name  of  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  very  existence  of  these  colonies  has  been 
'  doubted  by  some  writers  -,  but,  though  the  evidence  of 
each  one  individually  is  perhaps  not  sufficient  to  satis- 


fy a  critical  inquirer,  yet  the  uniform  tradition  of  the 
Greeks  authorizes  us  in  the  belief,  that  Greece  did  ia 
early  times  receive  colonies  from  the  East ;  a  supposi- 
tion which  is  not  in  itself  improbable,  considering  the 
proximity  of  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  time  which 
elapsed  from  the  appearance  of  the  Hellenes  in  Tbes- 
saly to  the  siege  of  Troy  is  usually  known  by  the 
name  ef  the  Heroic  Age.  Whatever  opinion  we  may 
form  of  the  Homeric  poems,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  present  a  correct  picture  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  sge  in  which  the  poet  lived,  wtich,  in 
all  probability,  differed  J  rule  from  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Heroic  Age.  The  state  of  society 
descruW  b/  Homer  very  much  resembled  that  which 
existed  ii  rnops  during  the  feudal  ages.  No  great 
power  bad  ?«<  ai.*en  in  Greece ;  it  was  divided  into 
a  number  of.m^<tL  suiea,  governed  by  hereditary  chiefs, 
whose  powet  w.-s  lusted  by  a  martial  aristocracy. 
Piracy  waa  au  homrcikhh)  occupation,  and  war  the  de- 
light of  noble  souU.  Th.<cyu>dcs  informs  us  (1,  4), 
that  the  commencement  of  <j  xtuin  civilization  is  to  be 
dated  from  the  reign  of  MX  \  of  Crete,  who  acquired 
a  naval  power  and  cleared  Ov  JC^ean  Sea  of  pirates. 
Among  the  most  cerebrated  !kw«j  of  this  period  were 
BeUeropbon,  and  Perseus,  whuto  rn  .'tplures  were  laid 
io  the  East ;  Theseus,  the  kin*;  of  A'bens,  and  Her- 
cules. Tradition  also  preserved  tin  account  of  expe- 
ditions undertaken  by  several  chiefs  united  together, 
such  as  that  of  the  Argonaut*,  of  the  Seten  agauut 
Tktiet,  and  of  the  Siege  of  Troy,  B.C.  1164. 

2.  From  the  Siege  of  Troy  to  the  Commencement  c* 
the  Persian  wart,  B.C.  600. 

We  learn  from  Thucydides  (1,  IS),  that  the  popula 
tion  Of  Greece  waa  in  a  very  unsettled  state  for  souu 
time  after  the  Trojsn  war.  Of  the  various  migration, 
which  appear  to  have  taken  place,  the  moat  imports* 
in  their  consequences  were  those  of  the  Bosotians  fron 
Thessaly  into  the  country  afterward  called  Bosotia 
and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus,  the  former  iti 
the  sixtieth  and  the  latter  in  the  eightieth  year  after  the 
Trojan  war.  About  the  same  period  the  western 
ooaat  of  Asia  Minor  waa  colonized  by  the  Greeks. 
The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Bosotia,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  their  homea  by  the  invasion  of  the  Bosotiana, 
together  with  some  iEolians,  whence  it  has  acquired 
the  name  of  the  jEolian  migration,  left  Bosotia  B.C. 
1134,  and  settled  in  Lesbos  and  the  northwestern 
corner  of  Asia  Minor.  They  were  followed  by  the 
Ionian*  in  B.C.  1040,  who,  having  been  driven  from 
their  abode  en  the  Corinthian  Golf,  had  taken  refuge 
in  Attica,  whence  they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor  anil 
seuled  on  the  Lydian  coast.  The  southwestern  peat 
of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  wea  also  colonized  about 
the  same  period  by  Dorians.  The  number  of  Greek 
colonies,  considering  the  extent  of  the  mother  country, 
was  very  great;  and  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Greeks  left  their  homes  to  settle  in  foreign  parts  forma 
•  characteristic  feature  in  their  national  character.  In 
the  seventh  century  before  Christ  the  Greek  colonies 
took  another  direction  :  Gyrene,  in  Africa,  waa  found- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  of  Then,  and  the  coaats  of  Sici- 
ly arid  the  southern  part  of  Italy  became  studded  with 
so  many  Greek  cities,  that  it  acquired  the  surname 
of  the  Great,  or  Greater,  Greece. — The  two  states  of 
Greece  which  attained  the  greatest  historical  eelebritf 
were  Sparta  and  Athena.  The  power  of  Athene  waa 
of  later,  growth ;  but  Sparta  had,  front  the  time  of  the) 
Dorian  conquest,  taken  the  lead  among  the  Pelopon- 
nesian stales,  a  position  which  she  maintained  by  the 
conquest  of  the  fertile  country  of  Mesaenia,  B.C.  088. 
Her  superiority  waa  probably  owing  to  the  nature  ef 
her  political  institutions,  which  are  said  to  heme  bean 
fixed  on  a  firm  baais  by  her  celebrated  lawgiver  Ljr- 
curgua,  B.C.  884.  At  the  head  ef  the  polity  wets 
two  hereditary  chiefs,  but  their  power  was  greatly  li*v 
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ted  by  a  jealous  aristocracy.  Her  territories  were 
also  increased  by  the  conquest  of  Tegea  in  Arcadia. 
Athene  only  rose  to  importance  in  the  century  prece- 
ding the  Persian  wars ;  but  even  in  this  period  her 
power  was  not  more  than  a  match  for  the  little  states 
of  Megaris  and  ^Egina.  The  city  was  long  harassed 
by  intestine  commotions  till  the  time  of  Solon,  B.C. 
694,  who  was  chosen  by  his  fellow-citizens  to  frame 
a  d»w  constitution  and  a  new  code  of  laws,  to  which 
mu:b  of  the  future  greatness  of  Athens  must  be  as- 
cribed. We  have  already  seen  that  the  kingly  form 
of  government  was  prevalent  in  the  Heroic  Age.  Bat, 
during  the  period  that  elapsed  between  the  Trojan 
war  and  the  Persian  invasion,  hereditary  political  pow- 
er was  abolished  in  almost  all  the  Greek  states,  with 
the  exception  of  Sparta,  and  a  republican  form  of 
government  established  in  its  stesd.  In  studying 
the  history  of  the  Greeks,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  almost  every  city  formed  an  independent  state, 
and  that,  with  the  exception  of  Athena  and  Sparta, 
which  exacted  obedience  from  the  other  towns  of  At- 
tica and  Laconia  respectively,  there  was  hardly  any 
state  which  possessed  more  than  a  few  miles  of  terri- 
tory. Frequent  wars  between  each  other  were  the 
almost  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  existence  of 
so  many  small  states  nearly  equal  in  power.  The 
evils  which  arose  from  this  state  of  things  were  partly 
remedied  by  the  influence  of  the  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, and  by  the  religious  games  and  festivals  which 
were  held  at  stated  periods  in  different  parts  of  Greece, 
and  daring  the  celebration  of  which  no  wars  were  car- 
ried on.  In  the  sixth  century  before  the  Christian 
era  Greece  rapidly  advanced  in  knowledge  and  civili- 
sation. Literature  and  the  fine  arts  were  already  cul- 
tivated in  Athens  under  the  auapicea  of  Pisistratus 
and  his  sons ;  and  the  products  of  remote  countries 
were  introduced  into  Greece  by  the  merchants  of  Cor- 
inth and  iEgina. 

3.  From  the  Commencement  of  the  Persian  Wars  to  the 
Death  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  B.C.  336. 

This  was  the  most  splendid  period  of  Grecian  histo- 
ry. The  Greeks,  in  their  resistance  to  the  Persians, 
tnd  the  part  they  took  in  the  burning  of  Sardis,  B.C. 
199,  drew  upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Darius.  After 
the  reduction  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  a  Peraisn  army 
was  sent  into  Attica,  but  was  entirely  defeated  at 
Marathon,  B.C.  490,  by  the  Athenians  under  Miltia- 
des.  Ten  years  afterward  the  whole  power  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  directed  against  Greece ;  an  im- 
mense army,  led  in  person  by  Xerxes,  advanced  as  far 
as  Attica,  and  received  the  submission  of  almost  all 
the  Grecian  states,  with  the  exception  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  But  this  expedition  also  failed ;  the  Persian 
fleet  was  destroyed  in  the  battles  of  Artemisium  and 
Salamis ;  and  the  land  forces  were  entirely  defeated 
in  the  following  year,  B.C.  479,  at  Plataea  in  Bceotia. 
Sparta  had,  previous  to  the  Persian  invasion,  been 
regarded  by  the  other  Greeks  as  the  first  power  in 
Greece,  arid  accordingly  she  obtained  the  supreme 
command  of  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  Persian  war. 
But,  during  the  course  of  this  war,  the  Athenians  had 
made  greater  sacrifices  and  had  shown  a  greater  de- 
gree of  courage  and  patriotism.  After  the  battle  of 
Platea  a  confederacy  was  formed  by  the'  Grecian 
states  for  carrying  on  the  war  against  the  Persians. 
Sparta  waa  at  -first  placed  at  the  head  of  it ;  but  the 
allies,  disgusted  with  the  tyranny  of  Pansanias,  the 
8partan  commander,  gave  the  supremacy  to  Athens. 
The  allies,  who  consisted  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  isl- 
ands and  coasts  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  were  to  furnish  con- 
tributions in  money  and  ships,  and  the  delicate  task  of 
assessing  the  amount  which  each  state  waa  to  pay 
assigned  to  Aristidee.  The  yearly  contribution  waa 
settled  at  460  talents,  about  $485,500,  and  Dekra  was 
ahosac  as  the  common  treasury.  The  Athenians,  un- 
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der  the  command  of  Cimon,  carried  on  the  war  vig 
orously,  defeated  the  Persian  fleets,  and  plundered 
the  maritime  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire.  During 
this  period  the  power  of  Athens  rapidly  increased;  thr 
possessed  a  succession  of  distinguished  statesmen, 
Themistocles,  Aristides,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  who  all 
contributed  to  the  advancement  of  her  power,  though 
differing  in  their  political  views.    Her  maritime  great 
ness  was  founded  by  Themistocles,  her  revenues  wen 
increased  by  Pericles,  and  her  general  prosperity,  in 
connexion  with  other  causes,  tended  to  produce  i 
greater  degree  of  refinement  than  existed  in  any  otha 
part  of  Greece.    Literature  was  cultivated,  and  the 
arts  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  which  were  employ 
ed  to  ornament  the  city, were  carried  to  a  degree  of  ex 
cellence  that  has  never  since  been  surpassed.  While 
Athens  was  advancing  in  power,  Sparta  bad  to  main- 
tain a  war  against  the  Messenians,  who  again  revolted, 
and  were  joined  by  a  great  number  of  the  Spartan  slates 
(B.C.  464-455).    But,  though  Sparta  made  no  efforts 
during  this  period  to  restrain  the  Athenian  power,  i' 
was  not  because  she  wanted  the  will,  but  the  means. 
These,  however,  were  soon  furnished  by  the  Atheni- 
ans themselves,  who  began  to  treat  the  allied  states 
with  great  tyranny,  and  to  regard  them  as  subjects, 
not  as  independent  states  in  alliance   The  tribute 
was  raised  from  460  to  600  talents,  the  treasury  was 
removed  from  Delos  to  Athens,  and  the  decision 
of  aU  important  suits  was  referred  to  the  Athenian 
courts.    When  any  state  withdrew  from  the  alliance, 
its  citizens  were  considered  by  the  Athenians  as  reb- 
els, and  immediately  reduced  to  subjection.  The 
dependant  states,  anxious  to  throw  off  the  Athenian 
dominion,  entreated  the  assistance  of  Sparta,  and 
thus,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  arose  the  war 
between  Sparta  and  Athens,  which  lasted  for  twenty- 
seven  years  (B.  C.  431-404),  and  is  usually  known 
■s  the  Peloponnesian  war.    It  terminated  by  again 
placing  Sparta  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  states. 
Soon  after  the  conclusion  of  this  war,  Sparta  engaged 
in  a  contest  with  the  Persian  empire,  which  fasted 
from  B.C.  400  to  894.    The  splendid  successes  which 
Agesilaus,  the  Spartan  king,  obtained  over  the  Persian 
troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  manifest  weakness  of  the 
Persian  empire,  which  had  been  already  shown  by  the 
retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  the  heart  of 
the  Persian  empire,  appear  to  have  induced  Agesilius 
to  entertain  the  design  of  overthrowing  the  Persian 
monarchy ;  bat  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  naun 
country  to  defend  it  against  a  powerful  confederacy, 
which  had  been  formed  by  the  Corinthians,  Tbebans, 
Arrives,  Atheniane,  and  Thessalians,  for  the  purposs 
of  throwing  off  the  Spartan  dominion.    The  confeder- 
ates were  not,  however,  successful  in  their  attempt ; 
and  the  Spartan  supremacy  was  again  secured  for  a 
brief  period  by  a  general  peace,  made  B.C.  387,  usu- 
ally known  by  the  name  of  the  peace  of  Anulcidaa 
Ten  years  afterward  the  rupture  between  Thebes  and 
Sparta  began,  which  led  to  a  general  war  in  Greece, 
and  for  a  short  time  placed  Thebes  st  the  head  of  the 
Grecian  states.    The  greatnesa  of  Thebes  was  princh 
pally  owing  to  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  two  of  bar 
citizens,  Pelopidas  and  Epamirumdas.    After  the 
death  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  B.C. 
862,  Thebes  again  sunk  to  its  former  obscurity.  The 
Spartan  supremacy  was  however  destroyed  by  thi 
war,  and  her  power  still  more  humbled  by  the  restora- 
tion of  Messenia  to  independence,  B.C.  369.  Frost 
the  conclusion  of  this  war  to  the  reign  of  Philip  of 
Macedon  Greece  remained  without  any  ruling  pow- 
er.   It  is  only  necessary  here  to  mention  the  part 
which  Philip  took  in  tie  sacred  war,  which  last- 
ed ten  years  (B.C.  356-346),  in  which  he  appeared 
aa  the  defender  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  and 
which  terminated  by  the  conquest  of  the  Pbociane 
The  Athenians,  urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  made  an  al 
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juice  with  the  Tnebans  for  the  purpose  of  resitting 
Philip;  but  their  defeat  el  Charonea,  B.C.  388,  se- 
emed Tor  the  Macedonian  king  the  supremacy  of 
Greece.  In  the  same  year  a  congress  of  Grecian 
Mates  was  held  st  Corinth,  in  which  Philip  waa  chosen 
generalissimo  of  the  Greeks  in  a  projected  war  against 
the  Persian  empire ;  bat  his  assassination  in  B.C.  336 
caused  this  enterprise  to  devolve  on  his  son  Alexander. 

4.  From  the  Accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  the 
Roman  Conquest,  B.C.  146. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  extended  the  Grecian 
influence  orer  the  greater  part  of  Asia  west  of  the  In- 
dus. After  his  death  the  dominion  of  the  East  was 
contested  by  his  generals,  and  two  powerful  empires 
were  permanently  established  ;  that  of  the  Ptolemies 
in  Egypt  and  the  Seleucids  in  Syria.  The  dominions 
of  the  early  Syrian  kings  embraced  the  greater  part  of 
western  Asia;  oat  their  empire  was  soon  divided  into 
nrious  independent  kingdoms,  such  as  that  of  Bactria, 
Pergamus,  dec.,  in  all  of  which  the  Greek  language 
wis  spoken,  not  merely  at  court,  but  to  a  considera- 
ble eitent  in  the  cities.  From  the  death  of  Alexander 
to  the  Roman  conquest,  Macedon  remained  the  ruling 
power  in  Greece.  The  ^Etolian  and  Achaean  leagues 
were  formed,  the  former  B.C.  284,  the  latter  B.C. 
381,  (or  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonian 
kings.  Macedonia  waa  conquered  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  197,  and  the  Greek  states  declared  independent. 
This,  however,  was  merely  nominal ;  they  only  ex- 
changed the  rale  of  the  Macedonian  kings  for  that  of 
the  Roman  people ;  and  in  B.C.  146,  Greece  waa  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province,  called  Achats, 
though  certain  cities,  such  as  Athens,  Delphi,  dec., 
were  allowed  to  have  the  rank  of  free  towns.  The 
history  of  Greece,  from  this  period,  forms  part  of  the 
Roman  empire.  It  was  overrun  by  the  Goths  in 
A.D.  267,  and  again  in  A.D.  398,  under  Alaric;  and, 
after  being  occupied  by  the  Crusaders  and  Venetians, 
st  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  on  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople ;  from  whom,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirua,  it  is  now 
•gam  liberated.  (Encycl  Us.  Knotcl.,  voL  12,  p.  426, 
se».) 

Hslle,  a  daughter  of  Athamas  and  Nephele,  sister 
to  Pnrixus.  She  and  her  brother  Pnrixus,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  cruel  persecution  of  their  stepmother  Ino, 
fled  from  Thessaly  on  the  back  of  a  golden  fleeced  ram, 
which  transported  them  through  the  air.  They  pro- 
ceeded safely  till  they  came  to  the  sea  between  the 
promontory  of  Signum  and  the  Chersonese,  into  which 
Helle  fell,  and  it  was  named  from  her  Hellespontus 
[HeUe't  Sea).  Phrixue  proceeded  on  his  way  to  Col- 
chis, (fid.  Athamas,  Argonauts),  Phrixus.)  The 
tomb  of  Helle  was  placed,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Chersonese,  near  Cardia.  (Herod., 

las.) 

Hcllen,  the  fabled  son  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha, 
and  progenitor  of  the  Hellenic  race.  (Vid.  Hellas,  Y 
1,  History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the 
Trojan  tsar.) 

Hellkxes  (*EAAi?vrf),  the  general  name  of  the  Gre- 
cian race.  It  was  first  borne  by  the  tribes  that  came 
in  from  the  north,  at  an  early  period,  and  eventually 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  Their 
original  scat  was,  according  to  Aristotle  (Meteor.,  1, 
14),  near  Dodona,  in  Epirus  ;  but  they  first  appeared 
in  the  south  of  Thessaly,  about  B.C.  1384,  according 
to  the  common  chronology.  (Vid.  Hellas,  v  1,  His- 
tory of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Trojan 
war.) 

Hellespontus,  now  the  Dardanelles,  a  narrow  strait 
between  Asia  and  Europe,  near  the  Propontis,  which  re- 
ceived its  name,  it  is  said,  from  Helle,  who  waa  drown- 
ed there  in  her  voyage  to  Colchis.  (Via!.  Helle.)  Its 
modem  name  of  Dardanelles  is  supposed  to  come  from 


the  ancient  Dardania  in  its  vicinity.  Homer's  epithet 
of  irXaric.,  "  broad,"  applied  to  so  narrow  a  strait  (R, 
7,  86.— Compare  II.,  17,  432.— Od.,  24,  82. — Ms- 
ehyt..  Vers.,  880),  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion, 
and  is  one  of  those  points  which  have  a  bearing  en  the 
long-agitated  question  respecting  the  site  of  Troy. 
Hobhouse  undertakes  to  explain  the  seeming  incon- 
sistency of  Homer's  term,  by  showing  that  the  Hel- 
lespont should  be  considered  as  extending  down  to 
the  promontory  of  Lectum,  the  northern  boundary  of 
^Eolia,  and  that  the  whole  line  of  coast  to  this  point 
from  Abydus,  was  considered  by  Strabo  as  being  the 
shores  of  the  Hellespont,  not  of  the  Jigean.  (Jour- 
ney, Let.  42. — Vol.  2,  p.  206,  seqo.,  Am.  ed.)  The 
same  writer  observes,  with  regard  to  the  breadth  of 
the  Hellespont,  that  it  nowhere  seems  to  be  less  than 
a  mile  across  ;  and  yet  the  ancient  measurements  give 
only  seven  stadia,  or  eight  hundred  and  seventy-five  pa- 
ces. Walpole,  on  the  other  hand,  aa  cited  by  Clarke 
(Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  91,  an  tiofu,  Eng.  ed.),  assigns  to 
the  epithet  irXarvc  the  meaning  of  ,Lsalt,"  or  "  brack- 
ish," referring,  in  support  of  this  conjecture,  to  Aris- 
totle (MeteorU.,  2,  3.— Op.,  ed.  Duval,  vol.  1,  p.  666, 
D.  et  E),  who  uses  it  three  times  in  this  sense,  and  to 
Heaychius.  (Compare  Herod.,  2, 108,  and  Schaeigh., 
ad  Uk.)  This,  however,  is  at  best  a  very  forced  ex- 
planation. Homer  appears  to  consider  the  Hellespont 
rather  as  a  mighty  river  than  a  winding  inn  of  the  sea ; 
and  hence  irXarvc,  "  broad,"  becomes  no  inappropri- 
ate term,  more  especially  if  we  take  into  the  connex- 
ion the  analogous  epithets  of  iyafrpooc  ("  rapidly-flout- 
ing"), sod  awelpov  ("  boundless"),  which  are  else- 
where applied  by  him  to  the  same  Hellespont.  (II., 
2,  846. — 72.,  24,  646.)  Casaubon,  in  his  commentary 
on  Athensua,  adduces  the  passage  quoted  above  by 
Walpole,  together  with  one  or  two  others,  likewise 
from  Aristotle,  in  favour  of  irXaric  meaning  "salt;" 
and  a  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  {vol.  21,  p.  136), 
whom  Blomfield  quaintly  designates  as  "  censor  qui- 
dam  semidoctus,"  seeks  to  advocate  the  same  opinion. 
It  has  few  if  any  advocates,  however,  at  the  preaent 
day.  (Consult  Blomf.,  Gloss,  ad  Msch.,  Ptrs.,  880. 
— Some  scholars  suppose,  that  when  Homer  speaks  of 
the  "broad  Hellespont,''  he  actually  means  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  .£  gean.  Thna,  Heyne  observes, '.'  Ho- 
mer always  places  the  camp  on  the  Hellespont,  in  the 
more  extensive  signification  of  that  term,  as  meaning 
the  northern  part  of  the  £!gean  Sea  (II.,  18, 160 ;  24, 
346  —  Od.,  24,  83.— iZ.,  7, 86,  etc.),  and  hence  should 
be  derived  the  explanation  of  the  epithets  irXarvc  and 
irrtipay."  (Betchreib.,  der  Eb.  von  Troja,  p.  250.  j 
— Whether  the  denomination  Hellespont  was  derived 
from  'EXXdc,  Greece  at  large  (Find.,  Pyth.,  7,  7. — 
Id.  ibid.,  10,  29),  or  from  'EAAof,  the  province  or 
city  (Strab.,  481),  or  from  Helle,  according  to  the  popu- 
lar legend,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. — Stephanos  of 
Byzantium  (p.  232,  ed.  Berkel)  aays  the  earlier  name 
of  the  Hellespont  was  the  Borysthenes  (Hopvodivvc). 
(Compare  Bitter,  Vorhalle,  p.  174.)  Perhaps  a  care- 
ful investigation  of  the  subject  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  Homer  gives  the  name  of  Hellespont  to 
the  whole  Propontis.  (Classical  Journal,  vol.  16,  p. 
64.) — The  Hellespont  is  celebrated  for  the  love  and 
death  of  Leander.  (Vid.  Hero,  and  Leander,  and  the 
remarks  under  the  latter  article).  It  is  famed  also  for 
the  bridge  of  boats  which  Xerxes  built  over  it  when 
be  invaded  Greece.  ( Vid.  remarks  under  the  article 
Abydus,  I.) 

HbllopIa,  a  district  of  Eubcea,  in  which  Histisea 
was  situated. '  (Strab.,  445. — Compare  Herodot.,  8, 23. ) 

Hblobus,  I.  a  river  of  Sicily,  near  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  now  the  Abiso.  It  is  mention- 
ed by  several  of  the  ancient  poets,  on  account  of  the 
remarkably  fertile  country  through  which  it  flows. 
( Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  669.— Owa\  Fast.,  4,  487,  Ac.)  Sil- 
iua  Italicue  (14,  270)  gives  it  the  epithet  of  clamosus, 
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referring  either  to  the  noise  of  ita  waters  in  the  numer- 
ous caverns  (band  along  its  banks,  or  to  the  laments 
occasioned  by  its  inundations  of  the  neighbourhood. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  340.)— II.  A  town 
of  Sieily,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Heloms.  ( Stepk. 
Byz  ,  s.  e.  "EXwpoc/.)  Pliny  speaks  of  it,  however,  as 
a  mere  castle  or  fortified  post,  with  a  good  fishery  at- 
>  tached  to  it.  But  it  was,  in  troth,  a  very  ancient  city, 
and  very  probably  a  place  of  some  importance  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  adjacent  country  was 
very  fertile  and  beautiful.  Hence  Ovid  (I.  e  )  speaks 
of  the  "  Helorian  Tempe,"  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (13, 
19)  of  the  'Ekupiov  ireoYov,  "  Helorian  plain."  Com- 
pare also  Virgil  (I.  c),  "  Prapingue  solum  stagnantis 
HtUtri."  The  remains  of  this  city  are  called  Xuri 
Deri. 

Helos,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Eurotas,  and  not  far  from  the  moath  of  that  river.  It 
was  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Hehus,  the  son  of 
Perseus.  The  inhabitants  of  this  town,  having  re- 
volted; against  the  Dorians  and  Heraclidae,  were  re- 
duced to  slavery,  snd  called  Helots,  which  name  waa 
afterward  extended  to  the  various  people  who  were 
held  in  bondage  by  the  Spartans.  (Pausan.,  8,  SO.) 
Ephorns,  as  cited  by  Strain  (364),  makes  Agia  to  have 
reduced  the  Helots  to  subjection ;  but  Pauaanias  (3, 
2)  speaks  of  a  murh  later  reduction  of  the  place.  To 
reconcile  the  statements  of  these  two  writers,  we  must 
suppose,  that,  at  the  subjugation  of  Helos  by  Agia, 
about  200  years  before,  some  of  the  inhabitants  bad 
been  suffered  to  remain,  and  that,  at  the  time  mention- 
ed by  Pausaniaa,  they  were  finally  destroyed  or  re- 
moved. Helos  itself  remained  to  the  lime  of  Thu- 
cydides  (4, 54)  and  of  Xenophon  (.Hut.  Gr„  6, 5, 32) : 
perhaps  a  fortress  on  the  coast.  (Clinton,  Fasti  Hel- 
Uniei,  9i  ed.,  p.  405,  note  z.)  Polybius  says  (5,  19, 
8 ;  20,  12),  that  the  district  of  Helos  waa  the  most 
extensive  and  fertile  part  of  Laconia ;  but  the  coast 
was  marshy.  In  Slrabo's  time  Helos  was  only  a  village, 
and  some  years  later  Pausanias  informs  us  it  was  in 
rains  In  Lapic's  map  the  vestiges  nf  Helos  are  placed 
at  Tsyli,  about  five  miles  from  the  Eurotas,  and  Sir 
W.  Gell  observes  that  the  marsh  of  Helos  is  to  the 
east  of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  (Gelfs  Bin.  of  the 
Marco,  p.  233. — Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
193,  sea  j  ) 

Hklot^b  (ElXGrai),  and  Hsxotcs  (EUuref),  the 
Helots  or  bondsmen  of  the  Spartans.  The  common 
account,  observes  M tiller  (Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  30,  Eng. 
trans. — Vol.  2,  p.  33,  German  work),  of  the  origin  of 
this  class  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  maritime  town 
of  Helos  were  reduced  by  Sparta  to  this  state  of  deg- 
radation, after  an  insurrection  against  the  Dorians  al- 
ready established  in  power.  This  explanation,  how- 
ever, rests  merely  on  an  etymology,  and  that  by  no 
moans  probable,  since  such  a  Gentile  name  as  El^uf 
(which  seems  to  be  the  more  sncient  form)  cannot  by 
any  method  of  formation  have  been  derived  from  "EXoc . 
The  word  ElXae  is  probably  a  derivative  from  "EXu  in 
a  passive  sense,  and  consequently  means  "a  prisoner." 
This  derivation  was  known  in  ancient  times.  (Com- 
pare Schol.,  Plat.,  Alcib.,  1.  p.  78.  and  Lennep,  Ely- 
moi,  p.  257.)  Perhaps  the  word  signifies  those  who 
were  taken  after  having  resisted  to  the  uttermost.  It 
appears  to  me,  however,  that  they  were  an  aboriginal 
race,  which  was  subdued  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
which  immediately  passed  over  as  slaves  to  the  Doric 
conquerors.  In  speaking  of  the  condition  of  the  He- 
lots, we  will  consider  their  political  rights  and  their 
personal  treatment  under  different  heads,  though  in  fact 
the  two  subjects  are  very  nearly  connected.  The  first 
were  doubtless  exactly  defined  by  law  and  custom, 
though  the  expressions  made  use  of  by  ancient  authors 
are  frequently  vague  and  ambiguous.  "  They  were," 
says  Ephorus  (ap.  Slrab.,  365),  "  in  a  certain  point  of 
view,  public  slaves.  Their  possessor  could  neither 
690 


liberate  tbem,  nor  sell  them  beyond  the  borons." 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  they  were  considered  at 
belonging  properly  to  the  state,  which  to  a  certain  de- 
gree permitted  them  to  be  poseersed  by,  and  appor- 
tioned them  out  to,  individuals,  reserving  lo  itself  ths 
powor  of  enfranchising  them.    But  to  sell  diem  out  of: 
the  country  was  not  in  the  power  even  of  the  state-,  and, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  such  an  event  never  or. 
curred.    It  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  probable,  that  in-, 
dividuals  had  no  power  to  sell  them  at  all,  as  they  »- 
longed  chiefly  to  the  landed  property,  and  this  wai  on  . 
alienable.   Oh  these  landa  they  had  certain  fixed  dwelt  [ 
ings  of  their  own,  and  particular  services  snd  pavmemt 
were  prescribed  to  them.    They  paid  as  rent  a  fixed 
measure  of  corn ;  not,  however,  like  the  Perioeci,  to 
the  state,  but  to  their  masters.    As  this  quantity  hid 
been  definitively  settled  at  a  very  early  period  (to  rain 
the  amount  being  forbidden  under  heavy  imprecations), 
the  Helots  were  the  persons  who  profiled  by  a  good, 
and  loot  by  a  bad,  harvest,  which  must  hsve  been  to 
them  an  encouragement  to  industry  and  good  husband- 
ry ;  a  motive  which  would  have  been  wanting  if  the 
profit  and  loss  had  merely  affected  the  landlords.  And 
by  this  means,  at  is  proved  by  the  accounts  respecting 
the  Spartan  agriculture,  a  careful  management  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil  waa  kept  up.    By  means  of  tlx 
rich  produce  of  the  lands,  ana  in  part  by  plunder  ob- 
tained in  war,  they  collected  a  considerable  property, 
to  the  attainment  of  which  almost  every  access  was 
closed  to  the  Spartans.    The  cultivation  of  the  land, 
however,  was  not  the  only  duty  of  the  Helota ;  they 
also  attended  upon  their  masters  at  the  public  meals, 
who,  according  to  the  Lacedsemonian  principle  of  i 
community  of  property,  mutually  lent  them  to  one  an- 
other.  (Xen.,  Rep.  Lac ,  6,  3.— Aristot.,  Pol,  S,  5, 
5.)   A  large  number  of  them  was  also  employed  by 
the  state  in  public  works.    In  the  field  the  Helots  nev- 
er served  ss  HopliUe,  except  in  extraordinary  cues; 
and  then  it  was  the  general  practice  afterward  to  gin 
them  theif  liberty.    (Compare  Thueyd.,  7,  19,  and  4, 
80.)    On  other  occasions  they  attended  the  regular 
army  aa  light-armed  troops  (-tyiXai) ;  and  that  tbeir 
numbers  were  very  considerable  may  be  seen  front 
the  battle  of  Plalsa,  in  which  5000  Spartans  were 
attended  by  35,000  Helots.    Although  they  did  not 
share  the  honour  of  the  heavy-armed  soldiers,  they 
were  in  turn  exposed  to  a  less  degree  of  danger.  For, 
while  the  former,  in  close  rank,  received  the  onset  ot 
the  enemy  with  spear  and  shield,  the  Helots,  ennei 
only  with  their  sling  and  javelin,  were  in  a  moment 
either  before  or  behind  the  ranks,  as  Tyrlssus  accurate- 
ly describes  the  relative  duties  of  the  light-armed  sol- 
dier (yi/tvrit)  and  the  Hoplite.    Sparta,  in  her  better 
days,  is  never  recorded  to  have  unnecessarily  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  her  Helots.    A  certain  number  of  them 
was  allotted  to  each  Spartan  (Hcrodot.,  9,  28.— Tk- 
cyd.,  3,  8);  at  the  battle  of  Platasa  this  number  was 
seven.    Those  who  were  assigned  to  a  single  mu- 
ter were  probably  called  Apirlrrapec.    Of  these,  how- 
ever, one  in  particular  was  the  servant  (■Scpa-auv)  of 
his  master,  aa  in  the  story  of  the  blind  Spartan,  who 
was  conducted  by  his  Helot  into  the  thickest  of  lbs 
battle  of  Thermopylae,  and,  while  the  latter  fled,  fefl 
with  the  other  heroes.    (Herod.,  7.  229.)   It  appears 
that  the  other  Helots  were  in  the  field  placed  more  im- 
mediately under  the  command  of  the  king  than  the  rest 
ofthearmy.    (Herod.,  6,  80  et  81.)    In  the  fleet  they 
composed  the  large  mass  of  the  sailors  (Xcn.,Hitt- 
Gr.,  7,  1,  12),  in  which  service  at  Athens  the  inferior 
citizens  and  slaves  were  employed.    It  is  a  matter  of 
much  greater  difficulty  to  form  a  clear  notion  of  the 
treatment  of  the  Helots,  and  of  their  manner  of  rife  j 
for  the  rhetorical  spirit  with  which  hater  historians  hats 
embellished  their  pWhinrtiropic  views,  joined  to  our 
own  ignorance,  has  been  productive  of  much  confusion 
,  and  misconception.   Myron  of  Priene,  in  bis  romance 
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n  the  Massenian  war,  draw  a  very  dark  pietore  of 
Sparta,  and  endeavoured  at  the  nt  to  ronae  the  feel- 
iags  of  hi*  readers  by  s  description  of  the  fata  which 
lie  conquered  underwent.    ••  The  Helots,"  says  be 
{tf.AUm.,  14,  p.  667,  D.), "  perform  for  the  Spartans 
etery  ignominious  serrice.    They  are  compelled  to 
wear  a  cap  of  dog's  skin  («wt»,  to  have  a  covering  of 
■beep's  skin  (iupkoa),  and  are  severely  beaten  every 
year  without  baring  committed  any  fault,  in  order  that 
lacy  may  never  forget  they  are  staves.    In  addition  to 
this,  those  among  them  who,  either  by  their  suture 
or  their  beauty,  raise  themselves  shove  the  condition 
of  >  dare,  ire  condemned  to  death,  and  the  masters 
who  do  not  destroy  the  most  manly  of  them  are  liable 
lo  punishment."   The  partiality  and  ignorance  of  this 
writer  ire  evident  from  his  very  first  statement.  The 
Helots  wore  the  leathern  cap  with  a  broad  band,  and 
the  covering  of  sheep's  skin,  simply  because  it  was  the 
original  dress  of  the  natives,  which,  moreover,  the  Ar- 
cadians hid  retained  from  ancient  usage.  (Sopkoclet, 
htduu,  ss.  Sdul.,  Arutopk.,  am.  1203.— Valck.,  td 
TkmriL  Aiamtx.,  p.  346.)   Laertes,  the  fsther  of 
Uljsses,  when  be  sssumed  the  character  of  a  peasant, 
ia  also  represented  sa  wearing  a  cap  of  goat's  akin, 
(ftt.,  S4,  220.)  The  truth  is,  that  the  ancients  made 
a  distinction  between  town  am)  country  costnme. 
Hence,  when  the  tyrants  of  Sicyon  wished  to  accustom 
the  uoerapiofed  people,  whose  numbers  they  dreaded, 
lo  a  country  life,  they  forced  them  to  wear  the  (tor- 
uvoxs.  which  bad  underneath  a  lining  of  fur.  {PaUnx, 
7,4.68.)  Tarn  also  Theognis  describes  the  country- 
men of  Megan  ss  clothed  with  dressed  skins,  and 
dwelling  around  the  town  like  frightened  deer.  The 
diphthera  of  the  Helots,  therefore,  signified  nothing 
more  humiliating  and  degrading  than  their  employment 
m  igiicultnral  labour.    Now,  since  Myron  purposely 
miarepreseuted  this  circumstance,  it  ia  very  probable 
thai  hia  other  objections  are  founded  in  error ;  nor  can 
misrepresentations  of  this  political  slate,  which  waa 
unknown  to  the  later  Greeks,  and  particularly  to  wri- 
ters, bare  been  uncommon.    Plutarch,  for  example, 
relates  that  the  Helots  were  compelled  to  intoxicate 
themselves,  and  to  perform  indecent  dances,  as  a 
warning  to  the-  Spartan  yonth :  but  common  sense  is 
opposed  le  so  absurd  a  mode  of  education.    Ia  it  pos- 
sible that  the  Spartans  should  hsve  so  degraded  the 
men  whom  they  appointed  ss  tutors  over  their  chil- 
dren !  Female  Helots  also  discharged  the  office  of 
none  in  the  royal  palaces,  and  doubtless  obtained  alt 
the  affection  with  which  the  sttendants  of  early  youth 
were  honoured  ra  ancient  times.    It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  Doric  laws  did  not  bind  servants  to  strict 
temperance;  and  hence  examples  of  drunkenness 
among  them  might  have  served  as  a  means  of  recom- 
mending sobriety.    It  was  also  an  established  regula- 
tion, that  the  national  songs  sad  dances  of  Spans  were 
forbidden  lo  the  Helots,  who,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
eome  extravagant  and  lascivious  dances  peculiar  to 
themselves,  which  may  have  given  rise  to  the  above 
report.   But  are  we  not  labouring  in  vain  to  soften  the 
bad  impression  of  Myron's  account,  since  the  fearful 
word  crypleia  ia  of  itself  sufficient  to  show  the  un- 
happy fate  of  toe  Helots  and  the  cruelty  of  their  mas- 
ters!  By  this  word  is  generally  understood  s  chase 
of  the  Helots,  annually  undertaken  at  s  fixed  time  by 
the  youth  of  Sparta,  who  either  assassinated  them  lay 
night,  or  massacred  them  formally  in  open  day,  in  or- 
der to  lessen  their  numbers  and  weaken  their  power, 
laocrates  speaks  of  this  institution  in  a  very  confused 
an iiner.  and  from  mere  report.    Aristotle,  however, 
as  well  aa  Hersdidea  of  Pontus,  attribute  it  to  Lycur- 
p*,  and  represent  it  as -a  war  which  the  Ephori  them- 
selves, on  entering  upon  therr  yearly  office,  pvoekimed 
against  the  Helots.    Thus  it  waa  a  regularly  legalised 
Massacre,  sod  the  more  bsrberoue  aa  its  periodical  ar- 
sal  could  be  foreseen  bv  its  unhappy  victims.  And 


yet  were  not  these  Helots,  who  in  many  districts  lived 
entirely  alone,  united  by  despair  for  the  sake  of  com- 
mon protection,  and  did  they  not  every  year  kindle  a 
most  bloody  and  determined  war  throughout  the  whole 
of  La  coma  !    Such  are  the  inextricable  difficulties  in 
which  we  are  involved  by  giving  credit  to  the  received 
account* :  the  solution  of  which  is,  in  my  opmion,  to 
be  found  in  the  speech  of  Megillus  the  Spartan,  in  the 
laws  of  Plato,  who  is  there  celebrating  the  manner  of 
inuring  his  countrymen  to  hardships,    "  There  is  also 
among  us,"  he  says,  "what  is  called  the  erystet* 
(irptttrrtio),  the  psin  of  undergoing  which  is  scarcely 
credible.    It  consists  in  going  barefoot  on  stones,  it) 
enduring  the  privations  of  the  camp,  performing  me- 
nial offices  without  a  servant,  and  wandering  night  and 
dsy  throughout  the  whole  country."    The  same  ia 
more  clearly  expressed  in  another  passage  (6,  p.  763, 
B  ),  where  the  philosopher  settles,  that  in  his  state 
sixty  agronoroi  or  phyMrchs  should  each  choose  twelve 
yonng  men  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  lo  thirty,  and 
send  them  as  guards  in  succession  through  the  several 
districts,  in  order  to  inspect  the  fortresses,  reads,  and 
public  buildings  in  the  country  ;  for  which  purpose 
they  should  have  power  to  make  free  use  of  the 
slaves.    During  this  time  they  were  to  live  sparingly, 
to  minister  to  their  own  wants,  and  range  through  the 
whole  country  in  anna  without  intermission,  both  in 
winter  and  summer.    These  persons  were  to  be  celled 
K/mrroi  or  iyopavdfioi.    Can  it  be  supposed  that  Pla- 
to wonld  have  here  used  the  name  of  cry-pier*,  if  it 
signified  a  secret  murder  of  the  Helots,  or,  rather,  if 
there  were  not  an  exact  agreement  in  essentials  be-  . 
tween  the  institntioti  which  he  proposed  and  that  in 
existence  at  Sparta,  although  the  latter  was  perhaps 
one  of  greater  hardship  and  severity  1    The  youth  of 
Sparta  were  also  sent  out  under  certain  officers,  partly 
for  the  purpose  of  training  tbem  to  hardships,  partly  of 
inspecting  the  territory  of  Sparta,  which  was  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  who  kept,  we  may  suppose,  a 
strict  watch  upon  the  Helots,  who,  living  by  them- 
serves,  and  entirely  sepaaated  from  their  masters,  moat 
have  been  for  that  reason  more  formidable  to  Sparta. 
We  moat  allow  that  oppression  and  severity  were  not 
sufficiently  provided  against ;  only  the  aim  of  the  cus- 
tom was  wholly  different ;  tbongb  perhapa  it  waa  reck- 
oned by  Thncydides  (4,  80)  among  those  institutions 
which,  as  he  says,  were  established  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  a  watch  over  the  Helots.    It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  this  established  institution  of  the 
cryptha  was  in  no  wsy  connected  with  those  measures 
to  which  Sparta  thought  herself  compelled  in  hazard- 
ous circumstance*  to  resort.    Thucydides  leaves  us 
to  guess  the  fate  of  the  3000  Helots,  who,  after  bar- 
ing been  destined  for  the  field,  suddenly  dissppesred. 
It  was  the  curse  of  this  bondage  (which  Plato  terms 
the  hardest  in  Greece),  that  the  slaves  abandoned  their 
masters  when  they  stood  in  greatest  need  of  their  as- 
sistance ;  and  hence  the  Spartans  were  even  compelled 
lo  stipulate  in  treaties  for  aid  against  their  own  sub- 
jects.   (Tkucyi.,  1, 118  —  Id.,  5, 14.— Compare  Cris- 
ta*., Pol.,  3,  6,  3). — A  more  favourable'  side  of  the 
Spartan  system  of  bondage  is,  that  a  legal  way  to  lib- 
erty and  citizenship  stood  open  to  the  Helots.  Tho 
many  intermediate  steps  seem  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  regular  mode  of  transition  from  the  one  rank  lo 
the  other.    The  Helots  who  were  esteemed  worthy  of 
an  especial  confidence  were  called  apytiot ;  the  (bperoi 
were  probably  released  from  all  service.  The  Setmoa- 
covavreu,  who  served  in  the  fleets,  resembled  probe*  ■ 
bly  the  freedmen  of  Attica,  who  were  called  the  out- 
dteditrt  (ol  x<*pk  oktrOvrer).   When  they  received 
their  liberty,  they  also  obtained  permission  to  dwell 
where  they  wsM  (Thueyd.,  6,  84.— Jo*.,  4,  80).  and 
probably,  at  the  same  time,  a  portion  of  land  was  grant- 
ed them  without  the  let  of  their  former  masters.  Af- 
ter they  had  been  in  possession  of  liberty  for  sons 
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time,  they  appear  to  hare  been  called  Ntodamodet 
(Thwcyd.,  7,  58),  the  number  of  whom  aoon  came 
near  to  that  of  the  citizens.  (PhU.,  Vit.  Age*.,  6.) 
The  Mothoncs  or  Mothaces  were  Helots,  who,  being 
brought  up  together  with  the  young  Spartans,  obtained 
freedom  without  the  rights  of  citizenship.  (Athenaus, 
6,  p.  371  £.)— The  number  of  the  Helots  may  be 
determined  with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  account 
of  the  army  at  Pit  tea.  We  find  that  there  were  pres- 
ent in  this  battle  6000  Spartans,  36,000  Helots,  end 
10,000  Perioeci.  The  whole  number  of  Spartans  that 
bore  arms  amounted  on  another  occasion  to  8000, 
which,  according  to  the  same  proportion,  would  give 
56,000  for  the  number  of  Helots  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  and  for  the  whole  population  about  224,000.  If, 
then,  the  state  of  Sparta  possessed  9000  lots  (*AjJpot), 
there  were  twenty  male  Helots  to  each,  and  there  re- 
mained 44,000  for  the  service  of  the  state  and  of  in- 
dividuals. (Midler,  Dorians,  vol.  2,  p.  30,  seqq.,  Eng. 
tram. — vol.  2,  p.  33,  German  work.) 

HblvbtIi,  a  nation  of  Gaul,  conquered  by  Ca»ar. 
Their  country  is  generally  supposed  to  have  answered 
to  modern  Switzerland ;  but  ancient  Helvetia  was  of 
less  extent  than  modern  Switzerland,  being  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rhenus  and  Laeus  Brigantinus, 
or  Lake  of  Constance ;  on  the  south  by  the  Rbodanus 
and  the  Lacus  Lemanus,  or  Lake  of  Geneva;  and  on 
the  west  by  Mona  Jars.  (Cat.,  B.  <?.,  1,  etc.— Tacit., 
Hist.,  1,  67  et  69.) 

Helvii,  a  people  of  Gaul,  north  of  the  Arecomici, 
on  the  western  bank  of  the  Rbodanus.  The  mountain 
range  of  Cebenna  (Cevennes)  separated  them  from  the 
Arvemi.  Their  territory  answers  to  what  is  now  the 
Diocese  of  Vvriers,  and  some  traces  of  their  capital, 
Alba  Augusta,  exist  at  the  present  day  in  the  village 
of  Alps.  (Cos.,  B.  <?.,  7,  7,  teqq. — Lcmaire,  Ink. 
Geogr.,  ad  Cos.,  s.  e.) 

Hsneti,  a  people  of  Paphlagonia,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  of  whom  there  was  an  old  tradition 
that  they  had  migrated  to  the  north  of  Italy,  near  the 
mouths  of  the  Padua  or  Po,  where  they  became  the 
forefathers  of  the  Veneti.  (Seymn.,  Ck.,  v.  388,  seq. 
—Strab.,  548  —Id.,  608.)  Virgil  makes  Antenor  to 
have  led  the  colony  from  Asia,  after  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  and  to  have  settled  near  the  little  river  Timavus, 
which  flows  into  the  head  waters  of  the  Adriatic.  The 
whole  legend,  however,  is  purely  fabulous.  The  He- 
neti  never  came  to  Italy,  and  the  Veneti  in  the  latter 
country  were  of  northern,  perhaps  German,  descent 
(Fid.  Veneti.)  The  whole  question  respecting  the 
Heneti  is  discussed  bv  Heyne.  (Excurs.,  ad  JEn.,  1 , 
iiSt.—Exeurs.,  vii.,  It  Timav.  flue.) 

HeniSchi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  near  Col- 
chis, who  were  said  to  have  been  descended  from 
Amphytus  and  Telchius,  the  charioteers  (vWo^oi)  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.  (Mela,  1, 19—  Id.,  6, 6.— Strab., 
490.)  This  account  is,  of  course,  a  mere  fable,  ari- 
sing out  of  some  accidental  resemblance  between  the 
true  name  of  this  people  and  the  Greek  term  ipiloxoi. 
The  Heniochi  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers  as 
bold  and  skilful  pirates.  (Plm.,  6,  4. — Mela,  I.  c. — 
Veil.  Palerc,  2, 40.— Amm.  MareeU.,  22, 15.— So/in., 
c.  15.) 

HkphjestIa,  I.  one  of  the  two  principal  towns  in 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  the  other  being  Myrina.  (He- 
rod., 7,  140.— Steph.  Byz.,  s.  t  lAQaior'ta). — H.  A 
festival  at  Athens,  celebrated  annually,  in  honour  of 
Vulcan  (H^ajorof).  On  this  occasion  there  was  a 
race  with  torches,  called  ayuv  hx/tiraoovxot,  from  the 
altar  of  Prometheus  in  the  Academia  to  the  city  gates. 
The  competitors  were  young  men,  three  in  number, 
one  of  whom  being  chosen  by  lot  to  tske  bis  turn  first, 
took  a  lighted  torch  in  bis  hand  and  began  his  course. 
If  the  torch  was  extinguished  before  he  arrived  at  the 
goal,  he  made  way  for  the  second  competitor,  and  gave 
up  the  torch  to  him.  If  the  second  in  like  manner 
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failed,  he  made  way  for  the  third.  If  none  performed 
the  feat,  a  new  race  on  the  part  of  new  comptuore 
took  place.  If  any  of  the  contending  parties,  through 
fear  of  extinguishing  the  tprch  by  too  violent  t  motion, 
relaxed  his  psce,  the  spectators  used  to  strike  'him 
with  the  palms  of  their  hands,  in  order  to  urge  aim  on. 
(Pausan.,  1,  30. — Schol.  ad  Aristopk.,  Ran.,  131.) 
There  are  several  beautiful  allusions  to  this  torch-race 
in  the  ancient  writers,  who  usually  compare  it  to  the 
changing  scenes  and  vicissitudes  of  life,  the  genera- 
tions of  men  succeeding  one  another,  end  the  passage 
from  life  to  death.  The  most  striking  of  these  occm 
in  Lucretius  (2,  75,  seqq. — Compare  Plato,  Ltg.,&, 
p.  776). 

HiPH^tsnincs,  a  name  applied  to  the  Li  pari  Isl- 
ands, from  the  Volcanic  character  of  the  gronp.  The 
appellation  is  a  Greek  one,  end  comes  from  "H^oiorof 
(Hephaestus),  the  Greek  name  for  Vulcan,  the  god  of 
fire.  (Plm.,  3,  9. — Vid.  Lipara,  Strongyle,  and  Ju- 
lias Insula.) 

Hiprsstion,  I.  a  grammarian  of  Alexandres,  one 
of  the  preceptors  of  the  Emperor  Verus  (Capital.,  Vit. 
Ver.,  c.  8),  and  who  consequently  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.    He  has  left  us  s  Trea- 
tise on  Greek  metres,  entitled  'Ewetptdwv  irepi  utr- 
pav,  containing  a  large  portion  of  all  that  we  are  ac- 
quainted with  on  this  subject.    The  best  edition  it 
that  of  Gaisford,  Oxon.,  1810, 8vo.    The  English  cdt 
tor  has  joined  to  it  the  Chrestomathia  of  Proctae.— II. 
A  native  of  Thebes,  whose  see  is  uncertain.  He  wrote 
on  astrological  subjects.    We  have  some  parte  of  a 
work  of  his  on  the  names  and  powers  of  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac  (' KmrreXeaftaruca  wcpl  rye  16' /wptuv  bvo- 
liaatac  xal  dwdueuf ).    We  have  also  some  hexame- 
ters by  him  on  the  signs  under  which  certain  count™ 
or  certain  cities  are  situated.    They  are  part  of  a  work 
entitled  IIep2  ruv  Karapxav.    The  fragments  on  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac  are  given  by  Csmerarius  in  his  as- 
trological collection ;  toe  hexameters  by  Irian*,  Cat. 
Cod.  MSS.  Gt.  BM.  Matrit.,  vol.  1,  p.  244.  (ScUU, 
Hist.  lit.  Gt.,  vol.  7,  p.  47,  seqq.) — III.  A  native  of 
Macedonia,  and  intimate  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great.    He  accompanied  the  latter  in  his  eastern  ex- 
pedition, and  held  an  important  command  under  him. 
Alexander,  in  speaking  of  the  intimacy  that  subsisted 
between  them,  used  to  say  that  Cratems  waa  the  friend 
of  the  king,  but  Hephnstion  the  friend  of  Alexander. 
After  a  long  succession  of  faithful  and  arduous  ser- 
vices, Hephnstion  wsa  seized  with  a  fever  at  Ecbata 
na,  B.C.  324,  and  died  on  the  seventh  day  of  his  ill- 
ness.   His  malady  has  been  ascribed  by  some  writers 
to  excessive  drinking  ;  but  the  hardships  which  be  had 
undergone  only  a  short  time  previous,  and  the  con- 
tinual change  of  climate,  would  be  sufficient  of  them- 
selves to  break  down  his  strength.    Alexander  was 
presiding  at  the  games  on  the  seventh  day  of  Hephss- 
tion's  illness,  end  the  stadium  was  full  of  spectators, 
when  a  messenger  brought  intelligence  thst  Hephea- 
t ion's  malady  had  assumed  a  vory  alarming  character. 
The  monarch  hurried  away,  but  his  friend  was  dead 
before  he  arrived. — The  following  passage  from  Arrian 
affords  some  curious  information  on  this  subject,  and 
shows  also  from  what  a  mass  of  contradictory  matter 
the  historian  had  to  select  his  facta. — "  Various  writers 
havo  given  various  accounts  of  Alexander's  sorrow  on 
the  occasion  of  Heprnestion's  death    All  agree  that  it 
was  excessive ;  but  hie  actions  are  differently  descri- 
bed, as  the  writers  were  biased  by  affection  or  hostility 
to  Hephssstion,  or  even  to  Alexander.   Some,  who 
have  described  his  conduct  as  frantic  and  outrageous, 
regard  all  his  extravagant  deeds  and  words  on  the  lost 
of  his  dearest  friend  as  honourable  to  his  feelings, 
while  others  deem  them  degrading,  and  unworthy  of  a 
king  and  of  Alexander.    Some  write,  that  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  day  he  lay  lamenting  upon  the  body 
of  his  friend,  which  be  would  not  quit  until  be  was 
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ton  away  by  bis  companions ;  others,  that  he  remain- 
ed there  for  a -day  and  a  night.  Others,  again,  write, 
tiut  he  hanged  the  physician  Olaocias ;  because,  ac- 
cording to  one  statement,  be  gave  him  wrong  medi- 
cine; according  to  another,  because  he  stood  by,  and 
allowed  his  patient  to  fin  himself  with  wine,  (think 
it  probable,  that  be  cot  off  bis  hair  in  memory  of  the 
dead,  both  for  other  reasons,  and  from  emulation  of 
Achillea,  whom  from  his  childhood  be  had  chosen  for 
hit  model.  But  those  who  write  that  Alexander  drove 
the  hearse  which  conveyed  the  body,  stale  what  is  in- 
credible. Nor  are  they  more  entitled  to  belief  who 
say  that  he  destroyed  the  temple  of  iEscuIspios  at 
Ecbatama.  Almost  all  agree,  however,  that  be  or- 
dered Hephestion  to  be  honoured  with  the  minor  Te- 
ligious  ceremonies  due  to  deified  heroes.  Some  say 
that  he  consulted  Ammo  a,  whether  he  might  not  sac- 
rifice to  Hephastion  as  to  a  god,  and  that  the  anawer 
forbade  him.  All  agree  in  the  following  facts :  that  for 
three  days  be  tasted  no  food,  nor  permuted  any  atten- 
tion to  hie  person,  bat  lay  down  either  lamenting  or 
mournfully  silent ;  that  be  ordered  a  funeral  pile  to  be 
constructed  at  an  expense  of  10,000  talents  (some  aay 
more)  ;  that  all  his  barbarian  subjects  were  ordered  to 
go  into  mourning ;  and  that  several  of  the  lung's  com- 
panions, in  order  to  pay  their  court,  dedicated  them- 
«  selves  and  their  arms  to  the  deceased  "  (Anion,  Exp. 
Al,  7,  14.— WWams's  Life  of  Alexander,  p,  3S4.) 

HirHjerriuM,  a  name  given  te  a  region  in  the  ex- 
remit  j  of  Lycia,  near  Phaselis,  from  which  fire  issued 
Then  a  burning  torch  was  applied  to  the  surface.  This 
was  owing  to  the  naphtha  with  which  the  soil  was  im- 
nregnated.  (Seneca,  Epist.,  79. — Pirn  , 2, 106. — Com- 
oore  Photos,  Cod.,  73,  p.  146.— FuL  Chimera,  and  re- 
marks ooder  that  article.) 

HxPTAPtT-oa,  a  surname  of  Thebes  in  Bceotia,  from 
its  seven  gates. 

Has*  ('Hpa},  die  name  of  Juno  among  the  Greeks. 
(Vid.  Juno) 

HeraxCLBji,  a  name  given  to  more  than  forty- towns 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. They  are  supposed  to  have  derived  this 
appellation  from  the  Greek  name  of  Hercules,  "Hpa- 
«jj7f,  and  to  have  either  been  built  in  honour  of  him,  or 
placed  under  hia  protection.  The  most  famous  of 
these  places  were: 

1.  Jh  Greece. 

I.  A  city  of  El  is,  near  the  centre  of  the  province,  to 
the  southeast  of  Piss,  nesr  the  confluence  of  the  Cy- 
tberus  and  Alpbens. — II.  A  dry  of  Aearnania.  on  the 
shore  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Camus — III.  A  city  of  Epirua,  on  the  confines  of 
Albamania  and  Molossis,  snd  near  the  sources  of  the 
Ara». — IV.  Lyncestis,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Candavian  Mountains,  on  the  confines  of 
Illyria.  Its  ruins  still  retain  the  name  of  EreUi. 
(French  Strabo,  vol.  3,  p.  109.)  Mention  is  made 
of  this  town  in  Cesar.  (B.  Civ.,  3,  79. — Compare 
Ptol.,  p.  83  —  Strabo,  333.)— V.  Sintica,  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Sinti  in  Thrace.  (Livy,  46,  39.) 
We  are  informed  by  Livy  (40,  34),  that  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Philip,  was  here  imprisoned  and  murdered. 
Mannert  thinks  it  the  same  with  the  Heracles  built  by 
Amyous,  the  brother  of  Philip.  The  TsMe  Itinerary 
assigns  s  distance  of  fifty  miles  between  Philippi  snd 
Heracles  Sintica :  we  know  also  from  literacies  (p 
839),  that  it  was  situated  near  the  Strymon,  as  be 
terms  it  Heraelea  Strymonis. — VI.  Traebinia,  a  town 
of  Theesely.  founded  by  the  Lacedemonians,  and  a 
colony  from  Trschis,  about  436  B.C.,  in  the  sixth  year 
of  the  Peloponneaian  war.  (Tkucyd.,  3,  98.)  It  was 
distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermopylae  and  twen- 
ty from  the  sea.  Jason,  tyrant  of  Phone,  took  pos- 
session of  this  city  at  one  period,  and  caused  the  walls 
to  be  pulled  down.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Or.,  6, 4, 37.)  Her- 
4F 


sclea,  however,  again  arose  from  its  ruins,  and  became 
a  flourishing  city  under  the  iEtoliana,  who  sometimes 
held  their  general  council  within  its  walls.  (Lie  ,  25, 
5.)  It  waa  taken  by  the  Roman  consul,  Aciira*  Gle- 
brio,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  siege.  (Lie.,  37,  34. 
—Pdyb.,  10,  48  —  Pirn.,  4,  7.)  Sir  W.  GeU  otv 
aerved  the  vestiges  of  this  city  on  a  high  flat,  on  the 
roots  of  Mount  Q3ts.    (Jim.,  p.  841.) 

3.  In  Italy,  Gaul,  dec. 

VII.  A  city  of  Lncania  in  Italy,  and  situate  between 
the  Aciris  snd  Siris.  It  waa  founded  by  the  Taren- 
ttni  after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  of  Siris, 
which  stood  at  the  month  of  the  latter  river  (B.C.  488). 
This  city  is  rendered  remarkable  in  history,  as  having 
been  the  seat  of  the  general  council  of  the  Greek  states. 
Antiquaries  seem  agreed  in  fixing  its  site  at  Policoro. 

(Strabo,  363  Died.  Sic.,  18.  36.)— VIII.  A  city  of 

Campania,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Herculaneum. — IX.  Csccabana,  a  city-on  the  confines 
of  Italy  and  Gaul,  in  Narbonensis  Secunda.  It  was 
situate  on  the  coast,  to  the  south  of  Forum  Julii. — X. 
Minos,  a  city  of  Sicily  on  tbs  southern  coast,  northeast 
of  Agrigentum,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  C amicus.  It 
waa  founded  by  Minos  when  be  pursued  Dedalus  hither, 
and  was  subsequently  called  Heraelea  from  Hercules, 
after  his  victory  over  Bryx  :  so  at  least  said  the  fables 
of  the  day.  Some  authorities  mske  the  original  name 
to  have  been  Macara,  and  Minos  to  bare  been,  not  the 
founder,  but  the  conqueror  of  the  place.  (Mela,  8,  7. 
—Lh.,  34,  36.— Cm.,  efe  Jew.  Sic.,  c.  50.— Pelyb., 
1, 35. — Died.  Sic.,  16,  11.)  Among  the  ruins  of  the 
present  day  stands  a-tower  called  Torre  de  Capo  Bt 
anco,  a  portion  of  which  fell  recently  into  the  sea. 

3.  In  Asia,  Egypt,  dtc. 

XI.  Pontics  ('HpaxXcta  Hovrov,  PtM.),  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Bithynia,  about  twelve  stadia  from  the 
river  Lycus.  It  waa  founded  by  a  colony  of  Megare 
ana,  strengthened  by  some  Tansgresns  from  Bceotia  • 
the  numbers  of  the  former,  however,  so  predominated, 
that  thecity  was  in  general  considered  aa  Doric.  (Ar- 
rian,  Peripl.,  p.  14  —  Mvller,  Dorian*,  vol.  1,  p.  140, 
Eng.  tranel.)  This  place  was  famed  for  its  naval 
power  and  its  consequence  among  the  Asiatic  states, 
and  a  sketch  of  its  history  is  presented  to  us  in  the 
Fragments  of  Memnon,  collected  by  Photios.  (Cod., 
314.)  Memnon  composed  a  history  of  the  tyrants 
who  reigned  at  Heraelea  during  a  spsce  of  eighty-four 
yean ;  but  we  have  only  now  the  abridgment  of  Pho- 
tius,  which  is  confirmed  by  incidental  notices  contain- 
ed in  Aristotle.  (Petit.,  6,  6.)— Some  traces  of  the 
ancient  name  are  still  apparent  in  the  modern  Erekli. 
(Cramer' e  Aria  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  806.)— XII.  A  city 
of  jEolis,  st  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
opposite  Mytilene  —  XIII.  A  city  in  southern  iEolis, 
on  the  seacoast,  near  Cutne.— XIV.  A  city  of  Carta, 
on  the  seacoaat,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Latmos, 
between  Miletas  and  Priene.  (Ptol.,  6,  10.)  It  was 
called,  for  distinction1  sake  from  other  places  of  the 
same  name,  Heraelea  Latini.  The  site  corresponds 
nearly  with  the  village  of  Oaf  a  Bafi.  (Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  393.)— XV.  A  city  of  Syria,  in  the 
district  of  Cyrrhestics,  northwest  of  Hierapolis,  and 
northeast  of  Berosa,  near  the  confines  of  Comsgeite. 
—XVI.  A  city  of  Lower  Egypt,  situate  in  the  Delta, 
to  the  northeast  of  the  Cenopic  month  of  the  Nile,— 
XVII.  or  Heracleopolis  Magna,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in 
the  Heraeteotie  noma,  of  which  it  waa  the  capital. 
The  ichneumon  was  worshipped  here.  (Strab.,  813.) 
— XVIIi:  or  Heracleopolis  Parva,  a  city  of  Egypt, 
southwest  of  Pelusium,  within  the  limits  of  the  Delta. 
The  ruins  are  now  called  Deibom.  (Backoff  mi 
Miller,  Wbrttrb.  ier  Geogr.,  s.  v.) 

Hen  lOLiosi,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  half  way  be- 
tween Dium  and  Tempo.   (Lh.,  44,  8.)   It  corro- 
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snoods  to  the  modem  Litochoi.  (Cramer**  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  SOfl.J — II.  A  promontory  of  Pontus, 
now  Ttchr.rtckembi.  There  was  a  harbour  near  it, 
called  also  Heracleum.  (ArrUn,  Peripl.,  a.  19.) — 
III.  A  place  on  the  coast  of  Colchis,  near  the  month 
of  the  river  Cianesus.  (Plm.,  6,  6,)— IV.  A  city  on 
the  northern  coast  of  Crete;  north  of  Ononis,  and 
properly  its  harbour.  The  modern  Garten  seems  to 
correspond  to  it.  {Strabo,  476.— Pirn.,  4,  18.)— V. 
A  city  of  Pontos,  360  stadia  from  the  month  of  the 
Iris,  and  forty  stadia  weat  of  the  Thermodon.  (Ani- 
on, Peripl.}— VI.  A  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Chersoneaus  Taurics,  now  AraMi.  (Ptolemy.) — VII. 
Promontoriam,  a  promontory  of  Sarmatia  Asiatics,  on 
the  Pontus  Euzinus,  near  the  country  of  the  Hen- 
iochi. 

HuAOLlDJt,  a  name  given  in  ancient  history  to  a 
powerful  A  chain  race  or  family,  the  tabled  descend- 
ants of  Hercules.  According  to  the  unanimous  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  writers,  the  children  of  Hercules, 
after  the  death  of  that  bore,  being  persecuted  by  Eu- 
rystheus,  took  refuge  in  Attica,  and  there  defeated  and 
stew  toe  tyrant.  When  their  enemy  had  fallen,  they 
resumed  possession  of  their  birthright  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  they  bad  not  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of 
their  victory,  before  a  pestilence,  in  which  they  recog- 
nised the  finger  of  Heaven,  drove  them  again  into  ex- 
ile. Attica  again  afforded  them  a  retreat.  When 
their  hopes  bad  revived,  an  ambiguous  oracle  encour- 
aged them  to  believe,  that,  after  they  had  reaped  their 
third  harvest,  they  should  find  a  prosperous  passage 
through  the  isthmus  into  the  land  of  their  fathers. 
But,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Peloponnesus,  they  were 
met  by  the  united  forces  of  the  Achasans,  Ionian*,  and 
Arcadians.  Their  lesder  Hyllus,  the  eldest  son  of 
Hercules,  proposed  to  decide  the  quarrel  by  single 
combat ;  and  Echemue,  king  of  Teges,  was  selected 
by  the  Peloponnesian  confederates  ss  their  champion. 
HyHua  fell;  sad  the  Heraclidan  were  bound  by  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  to  abandon  their  enterprise  for 
a  hundred  years.  Yet  both  Cleodeus,  son  of  Hyllus, 
and  his  grandson  Aristomscb.ua,  renewed  his  attempt 
with  no  better  fortune.  After  Aristomschus  bad  fill- 
en  in  battle,  the  ambiguous  oracle  was  explained  to  his 
sons  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and  Crespbomes;  snd 
they  were  assured,  that  the  time,  the  third  generation, 
had  now  come,  when  they  should  accomplish  their  re- 
turn ;  not,  however,  ea  they  bad  expected,  over  the 
guarded  isthmus,  but  across  the  mouth  of  the  western 
gulf,  where  the  opposite  shores  are  parted  by  a  channel 
only  a  few  furlongs  broad.  Thus  encouraged,  with 
the  aid  of  the  Dorians,  jEtoliass,  and  Locnans,  they 
crossed  the  straits,  vanquished  Tisamenus,  son  of 
Orestes,  and  divided  the  fairest  portion  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus among  them.  (  Vii.  Doris.)— The  belief  that 
the  Dorians  were  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus by  prince*  of  Aebean  Mood,  the  rightful  heirs 
of  its  ancient  kings,  has  the  authority  of  all  antiquity 
en  its  side.  It  hsd  become  current  so  early  as  the 
days  of  Heariod ;  and  it  Was  received  not  only  among 
toe  Dorians  themselves,  but  among  foreign  nstions. 
The  protection  afforded  by  the  Atfaenisns  to  the  Her- 
adids  against  Eurystheus,  continued  to  the  latest 
times  to  be  one  of  the  favourite  themes  of  the  At* 
tic  poets  and  orators;  and  the  precise  district  dial 
had  been  assigned  for  the  abode  of  the  exiles  was 
pointed  tint  by  tradition.  The  weak  and  unsettled 
state  of  the  Dorians,  in  the  earliest  periods  of  their 
history,  renders  it  probable  that  they  were  always 
Willing  to  receive  foreigners  among  them,  who  came 
recommended  by  illustrious  birth,  wealth,  or  merit. 
Nevertheless,  possible  as  this  is,  the  troth  of  the  story 
has  been  questioned,  on  grounds  that  are  certainly  not 
light  or  arbitrary,  if  they  do  not  outweigh  all  that  baa 
been  alleged  in  its  support.  What  is  said  to  have 
happened  might  have  been  invented,  and  the  occasion 


and  motives  for  the  fabrication  may  be  conceived  Mil) 
more  easily  than  the  truth  of  the  fact ;  for  inch  fun 
in  the  early  history  of  Greece  were  undoubtedly  muck 
less  common  than  such  fictions.  It  is  much  leu  prob- 
able, that  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  tribes,  at  of  all  aim- 
ilar  political  forms  which  a  nation  has  assumed  in  Uw 
earliest  period  of  existence,  should  have  been  distinctly 
remembered,  than  that  it  should  nave  been  forgotten, 
and  have  been  then  attributed  to  imaginary  persona. 
(ThtrheaW*  History  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  266,  uqq.) 
— The  theory  of  Muller,  which  is  referred  to  in  the 

E receding  remarks,  makes  the  Heraclida  to  have  bees 
eredkary  princes  of  the  Doric  race,  descended  from 
a  Dorian  Hercules ;  and  it  attempts  to  show,  that  1st 
story  of  the  Hersclide  being  descended  from  ihe  Ai- 
give  Hercules,  who  performed  the  commands  of  En- 
rystheus,  was  not  invented  until  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  (Muller'*  Dorian*  vol..  1,  p.  (7, 
Eng.  transl. — But  consult  remarks  under  the  truck 
Doris.) 

Heraglidbs,  a  name  common  to  nnmeroua  individ- 
uals: 

1.  Magistrate*,  Sic. 

I.  A  Greek,  minister  of  Seuthee,  king  of  Thrace, 
who  promised,  snd  afterward  refused,  succours  to  the 
ten  thousand  during  their  retreat.  (Xen.,  Ami.,  7, 3, 
15.)— II.  A  governor  of  Delphi,  B.C.  MO.  The  temple 
was  pillaged  by  the  Pbociana  during  his  mag»incr. 
(Pausan.,  10, 2.) — III.  A  Syraeusan  of  high  bath,  woo 
united  himself  to  Dion  for  the  purpose  of  overthrow- 
ing the  younger  Dionysrus.  He  was  appointed  ad- 
miral through  the  influence  of  Dion,  but  abased  bia 
power  in  corrupting  the  people,  and  in  encouraging  a 
spirit  of  mutiny  and  dissstisfsction.  After  vsrioua  in- 
stanoes  of  lenity  and  forgiveness  on  the  part  of  Dion 
towards  this  individual,  the  friends  of  the  former.nnd- 
ing  that,  as  long  as  Heredities  existed,  his  turbulent 
snd  factious  spirit  would  produce  disorder  in  the  slats, 
broke  into  his  bouse  and  put  him  to  death.  (Pail., 
Vit.  Dim.) — IV.  Au  individual  who  governed  Syra- 
cuse along  with  Agathocle*  and  Sosicrales,  B.C.  317. 
— V.  A  son  of  Agathocles,  slain  by  his  father'-  sol- 
diers. (Justin,  S3,  5.)—  VI.  The  murderer  of  Cotye, 
I.  (Demotth.,  conir.  Arist-h—Vll.  Commander  of  uw 
garrison  sent  to  Athens  by  Demetrius,  after  his  cap 
ture  of  that  city. — VIII.  A  native  of  Tsrentum,  min- 
ister of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  He  drew  down  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  the  people  by  hie  wicked  con- 
duct, and  was  finally  disgraced. — IX.  A  young  Syraeu- 
san of  high  birth,  who  brought  en  the  naval  conflict  in 
which  the  Syracuse na  were  completely  victorious  over 
the  Athenians,  B.C.  414.    (PbU.,  Vit.  Nic.) 

2.  Philosophers,  Authors,  Slc 

X.  Su  roamed  Pontic  us,  a  native  of  Heracles  Poo- 
tics,  snd  net,  as  some  maintain,  of  Sinope,  was  of  rich 
parentage.  Having  travelled  into  Greece  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
he  became  one  of  the  auditors  of  Speusippus  ;  or.  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  of  Plato  himself.  He  afterward  at- 
tached himself  to  Aristotle,  and  Diogenes  Laertim 
rank*  hire  among  the  Peripatetics.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  this  last-mentioned  school,  he  piqued  himself 
on  a  great  variety  of  knowledge ;  be  wrote  on  subjects 
of  all  kinds,  and  even  composed  a  tragedy,  which  he 
published  under  the  name  of  Thespis.  He  was  always 
attired  with  much  elegance,  which  made  the  Athenians 
change  bia  name,  in  sport,  from  Uovtikoc  to  ITotiirttor 
("Ostentatious'').  Diogenes  Laenius  informs  us, 
that  be  bad  reared  a  domestic  serpent  in  secret,  and, 
when  about  to  die,  besought  bia  friends  to  conceal  his 
body,  and  let  the  serpent  occupy  its  place.  The  arti- 
fice, however,  was  discovered ;  the  serpent,  having  be- 
come alarmed  at  some  noise  msde  in  the  house,  fled 
from  it  before  the  philosopher  '■had  breathed  his  last 
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This  story,  however,  it  entitled  to  little,  if  any  credit, 
u  well  u  another  related  by  toe  same  Suidas,  of  the 
Pjihia's  having  been  bribed  by  Herecbdea,  and  hating, 
in  consequence,  directed  the  people  of  Heracles,  dating 
a  period  of  famine,  to  present  a  crown  of  gold  to  him, 
and  to  decree  him  funeral  honours  after  death.  We 
hare  remaining  of  this  writer  some  portion*  of  a  work 
of  his  on  the  constitaiions  of  various  states  (fwpi  II o- 
Xmtuv),  which  Co  ray  thinks  is  an  abridgment  of  Aris- 
totle's larger  work  on  this  subject.  These  extracts, 
which  have  several  times  been  appended  to  editions  of 
isrious  history  and  to  other  collections,  were  given 
separately  with  a  Latin  translation,  another  in  German, 
and  with  notes,  by  Kohler,  Hal*,  1804,  8to.  The 
best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Ceray,  which  follows 
JE\i»a  in  the  first  volume  of  the  BioUotheca .  Green, 
Pari*,  1805,  8vo.  We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
Heraclidee,  a  treatise  en  the  Allegories  ef  Homer 
('AMj/yoputai  'OfaiputaC).  It  is  not,  however,  by  the 
individual  of  whom  we  have  just  been  sneaking;  but 
is  merely  an  extract  from  the  Stoic  doctrines  on  this 
subject.  The  latest  edition  of  this  work  is  that  of 
Schow,  Gotting.,  1782,  Svo.  A  new  and  more  comet 
edition  was  expected  from  Haas,  baaed  on  a  MS.  more 
complete  than  any  preceding  one,  and  which  be  had 
discovered  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Pari* ;  but  none  has 
ever  appeared.  (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  20,  p.  814.) — XL 
A  native  of  Tarentum,  celebrated  for  his  medical 
knowledge.  He  wrote  on  the  Materia  Medics,  on  poi- 
sons, and  on  the  virtues  of  plants.    His  works  an 

lost.    (Fair.,  BtU.  Gr.,  vol.  IS,  s.  77  Compare 

Schwdgk.,  ad  Alien.  Ind.  Auct.,  vol.  9,  p.  121,  acqq.) 
He  eppean  to  have  flourished  about  the  1 26th  Olym- 
piad, or  B.C.  276.  We  have  a  dissertation  on  this 
writer  by  Kukn  (Oputc.  Acad.,  Lip*.,  8vo,  vol.  2,  p. 
150,  ta/q.). — XII.  A  native  of  Cyme  in  rEolis,  whose 
work  on  the  Persians  (Jltpoutu)  is  mentioned  in 
Atheoavu  (2,  p.  48,  c.—li.,  4,  p.  145,  «.— Consult 
Sdtmagk.,  ad  Aden.  Ind.  Auct.,  vol.  8,  p.  120.)— 
XIII.  Surnaraed  Ponticus  Jnnior,  a  writer  who  nour- 
ished during  the  first  century  of  our  era.  (Atken.,  14, 
p.  649,  c.-&limrA.,  ad  foe.j— XIV.  A  Macedonian 

Sinter,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  overthrow  «f  the 
acedonian  empire.  He  at  first  painted  ships.  On 
the  defeat  and  captivity  of  Partes  be  retired  to  Athens, 
according  to  Pliny,  which  would  be  168  B.C.  The 
same  writer  also  states,  thai  he  attained  to  a  degree  of 
reputation,  but  was  yet  entitled  to  only  a  cursory  men- 
tion. (Ptoi.,  35,  11.)— XV.  An  Epbesisn  sculptor, 
son  of  Agasias,  who  made,  in  conjunction  with  Harms- 
iius,  the  statue  of  Mars  now  in  the  Paris  Museum.  His 
sge  is  uncertain.  (Claroc,  Deter,  dot  Antique*  du. 
Music  Royal,  nr.  411,  p.  173.) 

HcaucuToa,  s  native  of  Ephetus,  was  euro* mad 
"  ike  ffaiuraJut"  (6  foai/coc),  and  belongs  to  the  dy- 
namical school  of  the  Ionian  philosophy.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  born  about  600  B.C.,  and,  according  to 
Aristotle,  died  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  The 
title  he  assumed  of  "  ttlf  taught"  (airoiiAaicTac),  re- 
futes at  once  the  claims  of  the  various  masters  whom 
he  is  said  to  have  had,  and  the  distinguished  position 
that 
Ire 

aoeboty  of  his  temper*  meat 

man  pursuits,  and  be  expressed  unqualified  contempt 
as  well  for  the  political  sagacity  of  bis  fellow-citixens 
as  for  the  speculations  of  all  other  philosophers,  which 
had  mere  learning,  and  not  wisdom,  for  then-  object. 
It  is  utterly  untrue,  therefore,  though  commonly  De- 
lated of  him,  that  he  was  continually  shedding  tears 
on  account  of  the  vices  and  follies  of  mankind,  and 
the  story  is  as  little  entitled  to  sober  belief  as  that  of 
the  perpetually-langbing  Democritus.  Of  the  work  of 
Hexaditu*  "  On  nature''  (srept  peoewc),  the  difficulty 
of  which  obtained  for  him  the  surname  of  ourreuios, 
or  "ike  obtain,"  many  fragments  are  still  extant,  and 


ib  earn  to  nave  oaa,  ana  toe  aisunguisnen  position 
it  he  held  jn  political  life  attests  the  wealth  and  lue- 
i  of  his  descent.  The  gloomy  haughtiness  and  mel- 
eboty  °f  bis  tempera  meat  led  him  to  despise  all  bu- 


exhibit  a  broken  and  concise  style,  hinting  at  rather 
than  explaining  his  opinions,  which  are  often  conveyed 
in  mythical  and  half  oracular  images.  On  this  ac- 
count be  weU  compares  himself  to  the  Sibyl,  *'  who," 
he  says,  "  speaking  with  inspired  mouth,  smilelesa,  in- 
ornate, sod  unperfumed,  pierces  through  centuries  by 
toe  power  of  the  gods."  According  to  Herachtua,  the 
end  of  wisdom  is  to  discover  the  ground  and  principle 
of  all  things.  This  principle,  which  is  sn  eternal, 
ever-living  unity,  and  pervsdee  and  is  in  all  phenom- 
ena, he  called  jtre.  By  this  term,  however,  Heraeli- 
tus  understood,  not  the  elemental  fire  or  flame,  which 
he  held  to  be  the  very  excess  of  fire,  but  a  warm  and 
dry  vapour;  which,  therefore,  aa  air,  is  not  distinct 
from  the  soul  or  vital  energy,  and  which,  aa  guiding 
and  directing  the  mundane  development,  ia  endue! 
with  wisdom  end  intelligence.  This  supreme  and  per- 
fect force  of  law  is  obvioesly  without  limit  to  its  ac- 
tivity ;  consequently,  nothing  that  it  forms  can  remain 
fixed ;  all  is  constantly  in  a  process  of  formation. 
This  he  has  thus  figuratively  expressed :  "  No  one 
baa  ever  been  twice  on  the  same  stream."  Nay,  the 
passenger  himself  is  without  identity :  "  On  the  same 
stream  we  da  and  we  do  not  embark ;  for  we  are  and 
we  ere  net."— The  vitality  ef  the  rational  fire  baa  in  it 
a  tendency  to  contraries,  whereby  it  ia  made  to  pass 
from  gratification  to  want,  and  from  want  to  gratifica- 
tion, and  in  fixed  periods  it  alternates  between  a  swifter 
end «  slower  flux.  Now  these  opposite  tendencies 
meet  together  in  determinate  order,  and,  by  the  ine- 
quality or  equality  of  the  forces,  occasion  the  phenom- 
ena: ef  hfo  and  death.  The  qtrietude  of  death,  how- 
ever,, is  a  mere  semblance,  which  exists  only  for  the 
senses  ef  man.  For  man,  in  hie  folly,  forms  a  tmth 
of  his  own,  whereas  it  is  only  the  universal  reason  that 
ia  really  cognisant  of  the  truth.  Lastly,  the  rational 
principle,  which  governs  the  whole  moral  and  physics! 
world,  is  also  the  law  of.  the  individual;  whatever, 
therefore,  is,  is  the  wisest  and  the  best— end  "  it  is  not 
for  man's  welfare  that  bis  wishes  ahoold  be  fulfilled— 
sickness  makes  health  pleasant,  ss  hunger  does  grati- 
fication, and  labour  rest."-Orhe  physical  doctrines  of 
Hersclttus  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  eclec- 
tic system  of  the  later  Stoics  ;  and,  in  times  still  more 
recent,  there  is  much  in  the  theories  of  $cbeuiog  and 
Hegel  that  presents  s  striking  though  general  resem- 
blance thereto.— According  to  the  ancient  writers, 
neither  critics  nor  philosophers  were  sole  to  explain 
hie  productions,  on  account  of  their  extreme  obscurity ; 
and  tboy  remained  in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesns, 
where  he  himself  had  deposited  them,  for  the  use  of 
the  learned,  until  they  were  made  public  by  Orates,  or, 
as  Tatian  relates  the  matter  (ads.  Grate.,  p.  143),  till 
the  poet  Euripides,  who  frequented  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana, committing  the  doctrines  and  precepts  ef  Hera- 
clitua  to  memory,  accurately  repeated  them.  From  the 
fragments  ef  this  work,  aa  preserved  by  Sextus  Em- 
piricus,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  prose,  which 
makes  Tatian's  account  less  credible.  Heraohtua  is 
said  to  have  eventually  shunned  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  devoted  himself  to  retirement  and  medita- 
tion. His  plate  ef  residence  wes  a  mountainous  re- 
treat, and  his  food  the  produce  of  the  earth.  This 
diet  and  mode  of  life  at  length  occasioned  »  dropsy, 
for  which  be  could  obtain  no  relief  by  medical  advice. 


negative,  in  place  of  stating  his  case  more  plainly  to' 


them,  be  turned  hw  own  physician,  sad  attempted  «o 
effect  e  cure  by  placing  himself  in  the  eun.end  causing 
s  slave  to  cover  hie  body  with  the  dung  of  cattle.  The 
experiment  proved,  aa  may  ease1*  be  imagined,  to 
be  anything  but  a  successful  one.— The  augments  of 
HeracUtus  have  been  collected  from  Plutarch,  SMh 
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anna,  Clemens  of  Alexandre*,  and  Sextua  Empiricus, 
and  explained  by  Schleiermacher,  in  Wolf  and  Butt- 
mann'a  Museum  der  Atterlhumrwusemcka.fi,  vol.  1, 
p.  313-633.  —  Conault  also  Brandts,  Handbuck  der 
Geschichte  der  Griechisth.  und  Rim.  Philos.,  Berlin, 
1835.—  Ritter's  History  of  Ancient  Philosophy,  vol. 
1,  p.  230,  seqq.,  Eng.  transl.  —  Encycl.  Vs.  sxnoai., 
vol.  12,  p.  137.) 

HtiiU,  I.  a  city  of  Arcadia,  on  the  alope  of  a  tail 
haing  gently  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpoeus,  and 
near  the  frontiers  of  Eli*,  which  frequently  disputed 
its  possession  with  Arcadia.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Or.,  6,  fi, 
S3.)  Before  the  Cleomenic  war,  this  town  had  joined 
the  Achaean  league,  but  waa  then  taken  by  the  £,u>- 
lians,  and  recaptured  by  /Antigonus  Doeon,  who  re- 
stored it  to  the  Achaeana.  (Polyb.,  8,  64. — Id.,  4, 
77. — La.,  38,  7.)  In  Strabo'a  time  Hersea  was  great- 
ly reduced  ;  but  when  Pausaniaa  visited  Arcadia  it  ap- 
peara  to  have  recovered  from  this  state  of  decay 
(Pemsan.,  8, 26.— Compare  Tkucyd.,  6, 67.)  Stepha- 
nus  remarks,  that  this  place  waa  also  known  by  the 
name  of  Sotogorgus  («.  v.  Tipaia).  Its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  the  village  of  Agiani.  (GeU,  ltin.,  p. 
113.) — II.  A  festival  at  Argos  in  honour  of  Juno,  who 
was  the  patroness  of  that  city.  It  waa  also  observed 
by  the  colonies  of  the  Argives,  which  had  been  planted 
at  Samoa  and  iEgina.  There  were  always  two  pro- 
cessions to  the  temple  of  the  goddess  without  the  city 
walls.  The  first  waa  of  the  men  in  .armour,  the-  sec- 
ond of  the  women,  among  whom  the  priesteaa,  a  wom- 
an of  the  firat  rank,  waa  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  white 
oxen.  The  Argives  always  reckoned  their  year  from 
her  priesthood,  as  the  Athenians  from  their  archons,  or 
the  Romans  from  their  consuls.  When  they  came  to 
the  temple  of  the  goddess,  they  offered  a  hecatomb  of 
oxen.  Hence  the  sacrifice  is  often  called  exord/j&ua, 
end  sometimes  Xixepva,  from  Xexoc,  u  bed,  because 
Juno  presided  over  marriage,  births,  dec.  There  was 
afeatival  of  the  same  name  in  El  is,  celebrated  every 
fifth  year,  at  which  sixteen  matrons  wove  a  garment 
for  the  goddess. 

Hereon,  I.  a  temple  and  grove  of  Juno,  situate 
about  forty  stadia  from  Argos,  and  ten  from  Mycenae. 
The  structure  was  embellished  with  a  lofty  statue  of 
Juno,  made  of  ivory  and  gold ;  a  golden  peacock,  en- 
riched with  'precious  stones,  and  other  equally  splendid 
ornaments.— II.  A  large  and  magnificent  temple  of 
Juno  in  the  island  of  Samoa,  built  by  the  architect 
Khoxus,  who  is  said  to  have  invented  the  art  of  cast- 
ing in  brass.  (Pausan.,  8, 14.— Herod.,  8, 60.— Ptin., 
35, 13.) 

HHCOLAMiPM,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  coast, 
and  not  far  from  Neapolis.  Cicero  writes  the  name 
Herculanum  (ad  Alt.,  7,  8).  The  situation  of  this 
place  ia  no  longer  doubtful  since  the  discovery  of  it* 
ruins.  Cluverius  was  right  in  his  correction  of  the 
Tabula  Theodosiana,  which  reckoned  twelve  miles 
between  this  place  "and  Neapolis  instead  of  aix,  though 
he  removed  it  too  far  from  Portici  when  be  assigned 
to  it  the  position  of  Torre  del  Greco.  Nothing  is 
known  respecting  the  origin  of  Herculsneum,  except 
that  fabulous  accounts  ascribed  its  foundation  to  Her- 
cules on  his  return  from  Spain.  {Dion.  Hal.,  1,  44.) 
It  may  be  inferred,  however,  from  a  passage  in  Strabo, 
that  this  town  was  of  great  antiquity.  It  may  be  rea- 
sonably conjectured,  too,  that  Herculsneum  waa  a 
Greek  city,  but  that  its  name  was  altered  to  suit  the 
Latin  or  Oscan  pronunciation.  At  firat  it  was  only  a 
fortress,  which  vrae  successively  occupied  by  the  Osci, 
Tyrrheni,  Pelaegi,  Samnites,  and  lastly  by  the  Ro- 
mans. Being  situated  close  to  {he  sea,  on  elevated 
ground,  it  was  exposed  to  the  southwest  wind,  and 
from  that  circumstance  was  reckoned  particularly 
healthy.  (S<ruio,347.)  We  learn  from  Velleius  Ps- 
tercoiua,  that  Herculsneum  suffered  considerably  du- 
ring the  civil  wars.  (Compare  Floras,  1,  16.)  This 
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place  is  mentioned  also  by  Mela  (3,  4),  and  by  Siwn 
na,  a  more  ancient  writer  than  any  of  th*  former;  he 
is  quoted  by  Nonius  Marcellus  (De  Indiscr.  Gen., «, 
Flwius).  Ovid  likewise  notices  it  under  the  name 
of  "  Prion  Herculeam."  (Mel.,  15,  71 1.)  Hercula 
neu'm,  according  to  the  common  account,  was  over- 
whelmed by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius  ia  the  first  yen 
of  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.D.  79.  Pompeii,  which  stood 
near,  shared  the  same  fate.  It  is  probable,  however 
that  the  subversion  of  Herculsneum  was  not  sudden, 
but  progressive,  since  Seneca  mentions  a  partial  dcra 
olition  which  it  sustained  from  sn  earthquake.  (i\'a< 
Quail.,  6,  1.)  After  being  buried  for  more  than  aix 
teen  hundred  years,  these  cities  were  accidentally  d» 
covered  :  Herculsneum  in  1713,  by  labourers  digging 
for  a  well ;  and  Pompeii  forty  years  after.  It  ap- 
pears that  Herculaneum  is  in  no  part  less  than  seventy 
feet,  and  in  some  parts  one  hundred  and  twelve  feel 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  while  Pompeii  ia 
buried  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep,  more  or  less.  Sir  W. 
Hamilton  thinks,  that  the  matter  which  covers  the  city 
of  Herculaneum  ia  not  the  produce  of  a  eingle  erup- 
tion, but  that  the  matter  of  six  eruptions  has  taken  its 
course  over  that  with  which  the  town  is  covered,  and 
which  was  the  cause  of  its  destruction.  Many  valua- 
ble remains  of  antiquity,  such  as  busts,  manuscripts, 
dec.,  have  been  recovered  from  the  ruins  of  tbia  an- 
cient city,  and  form  the  most  curious  museum  in  the 
world.  They  are  all  preserved  at  Portici,  and  the  en- 
gravings taken  from  them  have  been  munificently  pre- 
sented to  the  different  learned  bodies  of  Europe.  The 
plan  also  of  many  of  the  public  buildings  has  been  laid 
out,  snd  especially  that  of  the  theatre.  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton think*,  that  the  matter  which  first  issued  from 
Vesuvius  and  covered  Herculaneum  was  in  the  slate 
of  liquid  mud,  snd  that  this  has  been  the  means  of 
preserving  the  pictures,  busts,  and  other  relics,  whiek 
otherwise  must  have  been  either  entirely  destroyed  by 
the  red-hot  lava,  or  else  have  become  one  solid  body 
along  with  it  when  cooled.  In  illustration  of  this  re- 
mark, we  may  cite  the  following  from  a  periodical 
work.  (Edinburgh  Reman,  vol.  46,  p.  304.)  "  An 
enormous  quantity  of  aqueous  vapour  is  exhaled  in 
every  volcanic  eruption,  which,  being  condensed  by  the 
cold  in  the  regions  of  the  atmosphere  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  volcano's  beat,  falls  down  again  in  the  form  of 
rain,  and,  when  it  mixes  with  the  clouds  of  ashes,  it 
form*  that  compound  which  haa  been  sometimes  mis- 
taken for  an  actual  eruption  of  mud  from  the  crater. 
It  was  aruch  a  compound  aa  thia  that  overwhelmed 
Herculaneum,  and  it  ia  found  to  consolidate  very 
speedily  into  a  hard,  compact  substance."  Among  the 
excavations  at  Herculaneum,  in  the  remains  of  a  honse 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  L.  Piso,  was  found  a 
great  number  of  volumes  of  burned  papyrus.  Many 
of  these  papyri,  as  they  have  since  been  generally 
termed,  were  destroyed  by  the  workmen ;  but  aa  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  they  were  the  remnants  of  atK 
cient  manuscripts,  their  development  became  an  ob- 
ject of  no  common  interest  to  the  learned  world.  Fa- 
ther Piaggi  invented  a  machine  for  unrolling  them, 
which  haa  been  described  by  several  writers.  When 
we  reflect  on  the  number  of  valuable  works  which  have 
been  lost  since  the  period  when  Herculaneum  was  de- 
stroyed, we  ought  not  to  be  surprised  st  the  sanguine 
expectations  which,  upon  the  first  discovery  of  the 
MSS.,  were  entertained,  of  adding  some  important  ac- 
quisitions to  the  treasures  of  ancient  literature  which 
we  already  possess.  The  lost  books  of  Livy,  and  the 
comedies  of  Menander,  presented  themselves  to  the 
imagination  of  almoat  every  scholar.  Each,  indeed, 
anticipated,  according  to  his  taste,  the  mental  pleas- 
ures and  the  literary  labours  which  awaited  him. 
These  enthusiastic  hopes  were  perhaps  too  suddenly 
repressed,  as  they  had  been  too  easily  excited.  The 
first  papyrus  which  waa  opened  contained  a  treatise 
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upon  music,  by  Philodemus  the  Epicurean.  It  wu 
in  rain  thai  Mazoccbi  and  Roeini  wrote  their  learned 
comments  on  this  dull  performance :  the  sedative  was 
too  strong ;  and  the  cariosity  which  had  been  so  sud- 
denly awakened,  was  as  quickly  lulled  to  repose.  A 
few  men  of  letters,  indeed,  lamented  that  no  farther 
search  was  made  for  some  happier  subjects,  on  which 
learned  industry  might  hare  been  employed  ;  but  the 
time,  the  °  difficulty,  and  the  expense  which  such  an 
enterprise  required,  and  the  uncertainty  of  producing 
anything  valuable,  had  apparently  discouraged  and 
disgusted  the  academicians  of  Portici.  Things  were 
in  this  state  when  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterward 
George  IV.,  proposed  to  toe  Neapolitan  government 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  unrolling,  deciphering,"  and 
publishing  the  manuscripts.  This  offer  was  accepted 
by  the  court  of  Naples ;  and  it  was  consequently 
judged  necessary  by  his  rayei  highness  to  select  a 
proper  person  to  superintend  the  undertaking.  The 
reputation  of  Mr.  Hayter  as  a  classical  scholar  jus- 
tified his  appointment  to  the  place  which  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  prince,  and  his  taste  for  literature,  had 
created.  This  gentleman  arrived  at  Naples  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1803,  snd  was  nominated  one 
of  the  directors  for  the  development  of  the  manuscripts. 
Daring  a  period  of  several  years,  the  workmen  con- 
tinued to  open  s  great  number  of  the  papyri.  Many, 
indeed,  of  these  frail  substances  were  destroyed,  snd 
had  crumbled  into  dost  under  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  operator.  When  the  French  invaded  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  in  the  year  1800,  Mr.  Hayter  was 
compelled  to  retire  to  Sicily.  It  is  to  be  deeply  re- 
gretted that  all  the  papyri  were  left  behind.  (Quar- 
terly Renew,  vol.  3,  p.  8.)  An  account  of  more  re- 
cent operations,  including  the  interesting  experiments 
of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  will  bo  found  in  the  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  Encyclopedia  Britarmica,  under  the  article 
Hercuraneum. 

Hebcolks,  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Akrmena,  who,  after  death,  was  ranked  among  the 
gods,  and  received  divine  honours.    His  reputed  fa- 
ther was  Amphitryon,  son  of  Atcasns,  who,  having  ac- 
cidentally killed  bis  father-in-law  Electryon,  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  Mycena*  snd  take  refuge  in  Thebes, 
where  Hercules  was  born.   While  yet  a  mere  infant, 
or,  according  to  others,  before  be  had  completed  hia 
eighth  month,  the  jealousy  of  Juno,  intent  upon  his  de- 
struction, sent  two  snakes  to  devour  him.   The  child, 
not  terrified  at  the  sight  of  the  serpents,  boldly  seized 
them  in  both  his  hands,  and  squeezed  them  to  death, 
while  his  brother  Iphiclus  alarmed  the  house  with  his 
shrieks.    (Vuf.  Iphiclus.)    He  was  esrly  instructed 
in  the  liberal  arts,  and  Castor,  the  son  of  Tyndaros, 
taught  htm  the  use  of  arms,  Eurytus  bow  to  shoot 
with  a  bow  and  arrows,  Autolyeus  to  drive  a  chariot, 
Linus  to  play  on  the  lyre,  and  Eumolpue  to  aing. 
like  the  rest  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries,  he  soon 
after  became  the  pupil  of  the  centaur  Chiron.    In  the 
18th  year  of  his  age,  be  resolved  to  deliver  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Cllhssron  from  a  huge  lion  which 
preyed  on  the  flocks  of  Amphitryon,  his  supposed  father, 
and  which  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country.    After  be 
bad  destroyed  the  lion,  he  delivered  his  country  from  the 
annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  oxen  which  it  paid  to  Ergi- 
nus.    (Vid.  Erginus.)   Such  public  services  became 
universally  known;  and  Creon,  who  then  sat  on  the 
thr;ne  of  Thebes,  rewarded  the  patriotic  deeds  of  Her- 
cules by  giving  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and  in- 
trusting him  with  the  government  of  his  kingdom. 
As  Hercules,  by  the  will  of  Jupiter,  was  subjected  to 
the  power  of  Earystbous  (vid.  Eurystheos),  and  obliged 
to  obey  him  in  every  respect,  Eurystheus,  acquainted 
with  his  successes  and  rising  power,  ordered  him  to 
appear  at  Mycenae  and  perform  the  labours  which,  by 
priority  of  birth,  he  was  empowered  to  impose  upon  him. 
Hercules  refused ;  and  June,  to  punish  his  disobedi- 


ence, rendered  him  delirious,  so  that  he  killed  his  own 
children  by  Megan,  supposing  them  to  be  the  offspring 
of  Eurystheus.  (Kid.. Megan.)  When  he  recover- 
ed his  senses,  he  was  so  struck  with  the  misfortunes 
which  hsd  proceeded  from  his  insanity,  thst  he  con- 
cealed himself  snd  retired  for  some  time  from  the 
society  of  men.  He  afterward  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Apollo,  and  was  told  thst  be  must  be  subservient  for 
twelve  yesra  to  the  will  of  Eurystheus,  in  compliance 
with  the  commands  of  Jupiter ;  and  thst,  after  be  had 
achieved  the  most  celebrated  labours,  he  should  be 
translated  to  the  gods.  So  plsin  and  expressive  an 
answer  determined  him  to  go  to  Mycena),  and  to  bear 
with  fortitude  whatever' gods  or  men  imposed  upon 
him.  Eurystheus,  seeing  the  hero  totally  subjected  to 
him,  and  apprehensive  of  so  powerful-sn  enemy,  com- 
manded him  to  achieve  a  number  of  enterprises  the 
most  difficult  and  arduous -ever  known,  generally  called 
the  twelve  labours  of  Hercules.  The  favour  of  the 
gods  had  completely  armed  him  when  he  undertook  his 
labours.  He  had  received  a  sword  from  Mercury,  • 
bow  from  Apollo,  a  golden  breastplate  from  Vulcan, 
horses  from  Neptune,  a  robe  from  Minerva.  He  him- 
self cut  his  clob  in  the  Nemean  wood.  The  first  la- 
bour imposed  upon  Hercules  by  Eurystheus  was  to 
kill  the  lion  of  Nemea,  which  ravaged  the  country  near 
Mycena).  The  hero,  unable  to  destroy  him  with  his 
arrows,  boMly  attacked  him  with  his  club,  pursued  him 
to  his  den,  snd,  sfter  a  close  and  sharp  engagement, 
choked  him  to  death.  He  carried-  tbe  dead  beast  on 
bis  shoulders  to  Mycena),  and  ever  after  clothed  him- 
self with  tbe  skin.  Eurystheus  was  so  astonished  at 
the  sight  Of  the  beast  and  at  the  courage  of  Hercules, 
that  he  ordered  bim  never  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city 
when  he  returned  from  his  expeditions,  but  to  wait  for 
hia  orders  without  the  walla.  He  even  made  himselt 
a  brazen  subterrsnesn  apartment,  into  which  he  retired 
whenever  Hercules  returned.  (Vid.  Chalckecus  and 
Eurystheus.) — The  second  labour  of  Hercules  was  to 
destroy  the  Lernssan  hydra,  which  abode  in  the  marsh 
of  Lenta,  whence  it  used  to  come  out  on  the  land,  and 
kill  the  cattle  and  ravage  the  country.  This  hydra 
had  a  huge  body,  with  nine  heads,  eight  of  them  mor- 
tal, and  one  in  the  middle  immortal.  Hercules  mount- 
ed his  chariot,  which  was  driven  by  lolaus,  son  of  Iphi- 
dns,  and,  on  coming  to  Lema,  he  stopped  the  horses 
and  went  in  quest  of  the  hydra,  which  he  found  on  • 
rising  ground,  near  the  springs  of  Amymone,  where  it* 
hole  was.  He  shot  st  the  animal  with  fiery  darts  till 
be  made  it  come  out ;  and  he  then  grasped  and  held 
it,  while  it  twisted  itself  about  hie  legs.  The  hero 
crushed  its  heads  with  his  club,  but  to  no  purpose ;  for, 
when  one  was  crashed,  two  sprang  up  in  its  stead.  A 
huge  crab  also  aided  the  hydra,  and  bit  the  feet  of  Her 
coles.  He  killed  the  crab,  snd  then  called  upon  lola- 
us to  come  to  his  assistance.  lolaus  immediately  set 
fire  to  the  neighbouring  wood,  snd  with  the  flaming 
brands  searing  the  necks  of  the  hydra  as  the  beada  were 
cat  off,  effectually  checked  their  growth.  Having  thus 
got  rid  of  the  mortal  heads,  Hercules  cut  off  the  im- 
mortal one  and  buried  it,  setting  s  heavy  stone  on  tbe 
top  of  it,  in  the  road  leading  from  Lema  to  Eleus.  He 
cut  the  body  of  the  hydra  into  pieces,  and  dipped  hia 
arrows  in  its  gall,  which  made  their  wounds  incurable. 
Eurystheus,  however,  denied  that  this  was  to  be  reck- 
oned among  the  twelve  labours,  since  he  hsd  not  de- 
stroyed the  hydra  slone,  but  with  the  assistance  of  lo- 
laus.— He  was  ordered,  in  his  third  labour,  to  bring, 
alive  and  unhurt,  into  the  presence  of  Eurystheus,  a 
stag,  famous  for  its  incredible  swiftness  and  golden 
horns.  This  celebrated  animal  frequented  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  (Enoe,  and  Hercules  wss  employed  for  a' 
whole  year  continually  pursuing  it  When  at  last  the 
animal  waa  tired  with  the  chase,  she  took  refuge  in 
Mount  Artemisium,  theti  fled  to  the  river  Ladon,  and, 
as  she  wss  about  to  cross  the  stream,  Hercules  struck 
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hex  with  an  arrow,  caught  her,  put  her  on  hia  shoul- 
der, and  waa  going  with  hia  burden  through  Aa.adia, 
when  ho  met  Diana  and  Apollo.  The  goddess  took 
the  hind  from  him,  and  reproached  him  for  violating 
her  sacred  animal.  But  the  hero  excusing  himself  on 
the  plea  of  necessity,  and  laying  the  blame  on  Eurya- 
theus, Diana  waa  mollified,  and  allowed  him  to  take 
the  hind  alive  to  Mycena. — The  fourth  labour  was  to 
bring  alive  to  Euryatheus  a  wild  boar  which  ravaged 
the  neighbourhood  of  Erymanthus.  In  this  expedition 
he  destroyed  the  Centaurs  (aid.  Centauri  and  Chiron), 
and  then  caught  the  boar  by  driving  him  from  hia  lair 
with  loud  cries,  and  chasing  him  into  a  snow-drift, 
where  he  seized  and  bound  mm,  and  then  took  him  to 
Mycena.  Eurystheus  waa  so  frightened  at  the  sight  of 
the  boar,  that,  according  to  Diodorus,  he  hid  himself  in 
hia  brazen  apartment  for  several  days. — In  his  fifth  la- 
bour Hercules  was  ordered  to  cleanse  the  stables  of 
Augeaa,  where  numerous  oxen  had  been  confined  for 
many  years.  ( Vid.  Augeaa.) — For  his  sixth  labour  he 
was  ordered  to  kill  the  carnivorous  birds  which  rav- 
aged the  country  near  the  Lake  Slymphalua  in  Arcadia. 
While  Hercules  was  deliberating  how  he  should  scare 
them,  Minerva  brought  him  brazen  rattles  from  Vulcan. 
He  took  hia  station  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  sound- 
ed the  rattles :  the  birds,  terrified,  rose  in  the  air,  and 
he  then  shot  them  with  his  arrows. — In  his  seventh 
labour  he  brought  alive  into  Peloponnesus  a  prodigious 
wild  bull,  which  laid  waste  the  island  of  Crete. — He 
then  let  him  go,  and  the  bull  roved  over  Sparta  and 
Arcadia,  and,  crossing  the  isthmus,  came  to  Marathon 
in  Attica,  where  he  did  infinite  mischief  to  the  inhab- 
itants.— In  his  eighth  labour  he  waa  employed  in  ob- 
taining the  mares  of  Diomedes,  the  Tbracian  king, 
which  fed  on  human  flesh.  ( Vid.  Diomedes  II.) — For 
hia  ninth  labour  he  was  commanded  to  obtain  the  gir- 
dle of  the  queen  of  the  Amazons.  ( Vid.  Hippolyta.) 
— In  hia  tenth  labour  he  killed  the  monster  Ueryon, 
king  of  Erythea,  and  brought  his  oxen  to  Euryatheus, 
who  sacrificed  them  to  Juno.  (Vid.  Geryon.) — The 
eleventh  labour  was  to  obtain  the  apples  from  the  gar- 
den of  the  Heeperides,  {Vid.  Hesperides.) — The 
twelfth,  and  last,  and  most  dangerous  of  his  labours, 
waa  to  bring  upon  earth  the  three-headed  dog  Cerbe- 
rus. When  preparing  for  this  expedition,  Hercules 
went  to  Eumolpua  at  Eleusis,  desirous  of  being  initia- 
ted ;  but  he  could  not  be  admitted,  as  he  had  not  been 
purified  of  the  blood  of  the  centaurs.  Eumolpua, 
however,  purified  him,  and  he  then  saw  the  mysteries ; 
after  which  be  proceeded  to  the  Tartarian  promontory 
in  Laconia,  where  waa  the  entrance  to  the  lower  world, 
and  want  down  to  it,  accompanied  by  Mercury  and 
Minerva.  The  moment  the  shades  saw  him  tbey  fled 
•way  in  terror,  all  but  Meleager  and  Medusa  the  Gor- 

Sn.  (0&.,  11,  633.)  He  was  drawing  hia  sword  on 
I  latter,  when  Mercury  reminded  him  that  aha  was 
a  men  phantom.  Near  the  gates  of  the  palace  of 
Hades  he  found  Theseus  and  Pirilhoue,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  carry  off  Proserpina,  and  had,  in  conse- 
quence, been  fixed  on  an  enchanted  rock  by  the  offend- 
ed monarch  of  Erebus.  When  they  saw  Hercules, 
they  stretched  forth  their  hands,  hoping  to  be  relieved 
by  his  might.  He  took  Theseus  by  the  hand  and 
raised  bim  op ;  but  when  he  would  do  the  same  for 
Pirithous,  the  earth  quaked,  and  he  left  him.  He  then* 
after  several  other  acts  of  prowess,  asked  Pluto  to  give 
him  Cerberus ;  snd  the  god  consented,  provided  he 
would  take  him  without  uamg  any  weapons.  He  found 
aim  at  the  gates  of  Acheron ;  and  protected  only  by  hia 
corslet  and  lion's  akin,  he  flung  nis  arms  about  hia 
head,  and,  grasping  him  by  the  neck,  made  him  submit, 
though  the  dragon  in  hia  tail  bit  him  severely.  He 
brought  bim  through  Troezene  to  Eurystheus,  and, 
when  he  had  shown  him,  took  him  back  to  the  lowor 
world. — Besides  these  arduous  labours,  which  the  jeal- 
ousy of  Eurvstheua  imposed  upon  him.  ha  also  achieved 
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others  of  his  own  accord,  equally  great  and  celebrated 
(  Vid.  Cacua,  Antaus,  Bus  iris,  Eryx,  dec.),  and  he  had 
also,  according  to  some,  accompanied  the  Argonauts  to 
Colchis  before  he  delivered  himself  up  to  the  King  of 
Mycensi.    Wishing  after  this  to  marry  again,  having 
given  Megara  to  IoTaua,  and  hearing  that  Eurytus,  king 
of  CEchalia,  had  declared,  that  he  would  give  his  daugh- 
ter Iole  to  him  who  should  overcome  himself  and  ha 
sons  in  shooting  with  the  bow,  he  went  thither  and  won 
the  victory,  but  did  not  obtain  the  promised  prize.  Ipbr 
itos,  the  eldest  son,  waa  for  giving  hia  sister  to  Herts 
lea,  but  Eorytus  and  hia  other  sons  refused,  lest  he 
should  destroy  her  children,  if  she  had  any,  aa  he  had 
done  those  of  Megara.    Shortly  afterward,  the  oien  oi 
Eurytus  being  stolen  by  Autolycus,  hia  suspicions  fell 
on  Hercules.   Iphitua,  whogave  no  credit  to  the  charge, 
betook  himself  to  that  hero,  and  besought  him  to  join 
in  the  search  for  the  lost  oxen.    Hercules  promised  to 
do  so,  snd  entertained  him ;  but,  falling  into  madness, 
he  precipitated  Iphitua  from  the  walla  of  Tiryns.  In 
order  to  be  purified  of  this  murder,  he  went  to  Neleua, 
who,  being  a  friend  of  Eurytus,  refused  to  comply  with 
hie  desire.    Hercules  then  proceeded  to  Amvck, 
where  he  was  purified  by  De'ipbobus,  the  son  of  Hip 
polytus.    But  he  fell,  notwithstanding,  into  a  severe 
malady  on  account  of.the  murder  of  Ipbitus;  and,  go- 
ing 10  Delphi  to  seek  relief,  he  waa  refused  s  response 
by  the  Pythia.    In  hia  rage  at  her  denial  he  went  to 
plunder  the  temple,  and,  taking  the  tripod,  was  about 
establishing  an  oracle  for  himself,  when  ApoHo  came 
to  oppose  him  ;  bot  Jupiter  hurled  a  thunderbolt  be- 
tween the  combatants,  and  put  sn  end  to  the  contest 
Hercules  now  received  a  response,  that  his  msladj 
would  be  removed  if  be  let  himself  be  sold  for  three 
years  ss  a  slsve,  and  gave  the  purchase-money  to  Eu- 
rytua  aa  a  compensation  for  the  lose  of  his  son.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  obedience  to  the  oracle,  he  waa  conduct- 
ed by  Mercury  to  Lydia,  and  there  sold  to  Ompbilc, 
the  queen  of  the  country.    (Fid.  Omphale.)  The 
purchase-money  (three  talents,  it  is  said)  was  offered 
to  Eurytus,  but  he  refused  to  accept  it.    When  the 
term  of  this  servitude  had  expired,  he  prepared,  being 
now  relieved  of  hie  disease,  to  take  vengeance  on  La- 
emedon,  for  having  refused  the  promised  reward  for  de- 
livering Hesione.    (Vid.  Hippolyta  and  LaomedonJ 
After  succeeding  in  this  enterprise,  and  slaying  La- 
omedon,  he  collected  an  army  and  marched  againsi  and 
slew  Augeas  and  hia  sons.    Elis  waa  the  scene  of  this 
warfare,  and  here,  when  victory  had  declared  for  bin, 
he  established  the  Olympic  games,  raised  an  altar  tt 
Pelops,  and  built  attars  also  to  the  twelve  great  deities. 
After  the  conquest  of  Elis  he  marched  against  Pylos, 
took  the  city,  and  killed  Neleua  and  all  his  sons,  ex- 
cept Nestor,  who  was  living  with  the  Gerenians.  (f!., 
11,689.)    He  is  said  also  to  have  wounded  Pluto  aid 
Juno,  as  they  were  aiding  the  Pylians.    Some  time 
after  this,  Hercules  went  to  Cslydon,  where  he  sought 
the  hand  of  De'ianira,  the  daughter  of  CEneus  He 
had  to  contend  for  her  with  the  river-god  Acheloiis, 
who  turned  himself  into  a  bull,  in  which  form  one  of 
his  horns  was  broken  off  by  the  victorious  hero.  (Vis'. 
Acheloiis.)— -One  day,  at  the  table  of  CEneus,  as  Eu- 
nomus,  son  of  Architects,  wss,  according  to  custom, 
pouring  water  on  the  hands  of  the  guests,  Hercules 
happening  unawares  to  swing  bis  hand  suddenly,  struck 
the  boy  and  killed  him.    A  a  it  was  evidently  an  acci- 
dent, the  father  forgave  the  death  of  his  son;  but  Her- 
cules resolved  to  banish  himself,  agreeably  to  the  law 
in  such  eaaes,  and  he  set  out  with  his  wife  for  Trs- 
chia,  the  realm  of  hia  friend  Ceyx.    On  his  journey  to 
this  quarter  the  affair  of  Neaaus  took  peace.  (VU. 
De'ianira  and  Nessus.)   While  residing  with  Ceyt, 
he  aided  jEgimius,  king  of  the  Dorians,  against  whom 
the  Lapilhe,  under  the  command  of  Coronua,  had  mads 
war,  on  account  of  s  dispute  respecting  boundaries. 
Aa  he  was  passing,  on  a  subsequent  occasion,  try 
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tbe  tample  of  Apollo  at  Pagaaa,  be  wis  opposed  by 
Cjcnos,  tbe  too  of  Mara,  woo  wu  in  the  habit  of 
plundering  thorn  that  brought  the  sacrifices  to  Delphi. 
Cjcnos  Ml  in  the  combat;  and  when  Mara,  who  had 
witnessed  the  fate  of  hie  son,  would  avenge  him,  he 
received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  the  spear  of  the 
hero.   Returning  to  Trachis,  Hercules  collected  an 
army,  and  made  war  on  Eorytua,  king  of  (Ecbalia, 
whom  he  killed,  together  with  his  sons,  and,  plundering 
the  town,  led  away  Iole  as  a  captive.    At  tbe  Eubo> 
an  promontory  Carueum  be  raised  an  altar  to  Jupiter, 
aid,  wishing  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  sent  to  Ceyx  for  a 
splendid  robe  to  wean.    De'ianira,  bearing  about  Iole 
from  the  messenger,  and  fearing  the  effect  of  her 
charms  on  the  heart  of  her  husband,  resolved  to  try 
the  efficacy  of  the  philtre  of  Neasus  (eief.  De'ianira), 
and  tinged  with  it  the  tunic  that  was  sent.  Hercules, 
suspecting  nothing,  put  on  the  fatal  garment,  and  pre- 
pared to  offer  sacrifice.    At  first  be  felt  no  effect  from 
it ;  but  when  it  warmed,  the  venom  of  the  hydra  began 
to  consume  his  flesh.    In  his  fury,  he  caught  Lichas, 
the  ill-fated  bearer  of  tbe  tunic,  by  the  foot,  and  hurled 
him  into  the  sea.   He  attempted  to  tear  off  the  tunic, 
but  it  adhered  closely  to  his  skin,  and  tbe  flesh  came 
away  with  it.    In  this  wretched  state  he  got  on  ahip- 
board,  when  De'ianira,  on  hearing  the  consequences 
of  what  she  had  done,  hanged  herself ;  and  Hercules, 
charging  HyUus,  his  eldest  son  by  her,  to  marry  Iole 
when  be  was  of  sufficient  age,  had  himself  carried  to 
the  summit  of  Mount  CEta,  and  there  causing  a  pyre 
to  be  erected,  ascended  it,  and  directed  bis  followers 
to  set  it  on  fire.    But  no  one,  would  venture  to  obey ; 
till  Pone,  happening  to  arrive  there  in  search  of  his 
stray  cattle,  complied  with  the  desire  of  the  hero,  and 
received  his  bow  and  arrows  as  his  reward.  While  the 
pyre  was  blazing,  a  thunder-cloud  conveyed  the  suf- 
ferer to  heaven,  where  he  was  endowed  with  immor- 
tality ;  and,  being  reconciled  to  Juno,  be  espoused  her 
daughter  Hebe,  by  whom  be  bad  two  children,  Alexi- 
sres  (Aider-in-war)  and  Anicetus  ( Unsubdued).  The 
legend  of  Hercules  is  given  in  full  detail  by  Apollo- 
dorus  (2,  4,  8,       ).    Other  authorities  on  the  sub- 
ject are  as  follows :  Diod.  Sic.,  4, 9,  teqq—Theoerit., 
UylL,  25.— /W,  01.,  3,  tA—Tkeocril.,  UyU.,  7, 
149.— Pkerecydet,ap.  Sehol.  adApoU.  Rkod.,  2,  1064. 
—II,  8, 867.— Phcrecyi.,  op.  8chol.  ad  Od.,  21, 28  — 
Haiod.,  Semi.  Here,  — Chid,  Met.,  9,  185,  et  217 — 
Soph.,  TraduH. — Homer  arms  Hercules  with  a  bow 
and  arrows.    (R,  6,  393.— Od.,  8,  224.)  Heaiod 
describes  him  with  shield  and  spear.    Pisaoder  and 
Stesichorus  were  tbe  first  who  gave  him  the  club  and 
lion's  skin.    (AAenaue,  12,  p.  513.)— The  mythology 
of  Hercules  is  of  s  very  mixed  character  in  the  form  in 
which  it  has  come  down  to  us.    There  is  in  it  the 
identification  of  euo  or  more  Grecian  heroes  with  Mel- 
earth,  the  sun-god  of  tbe  Phoenicians.    Hence  we  find 
Hercules  so  frequently  represented  as  the  sun-god, 
and  hie  twelve  labours  regarded  as  tbe  passage  of  tbe 
sun  through  tbe  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac.    He  is  the 
powerful  planet  which  animates  and  imparts  fecundity 
tt>  the  universe,  whose  divinity  has  been  honoured  in 
every  quarter  by  temples  and  altera,  and  consecrated 
bi  the  religious  strains  of  all  nations.    From  Meroa 
m  Ethiopia,  and  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt,  even  to 
Britain,  and  the  icy  regions  of  Scythia  ;  from  the  an- 
cient Taprobana  and  Palibothra  in  India,  to  Cadiz 
and  the  •hone  of  tbe  Atlantic ;  from  the  forests  of 
Germany  to  tbe  burning  Bands  of  Africa  ;  everywhere, 
in  short,  where  the  benefits  of  the  luminary  of  day  are 
experienced,  there  we  find  established  the  name  and 
ship  of  a  Hercules.    Many  ages  before  the  period 


when  Alcmeoa  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  the  pretei 
Tyrinthian  hero  to  have  performed  his  wonderful  ex- 

roits,  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  which  certainly  did  not 
wrow  then*  divinities  from  Greece,  had  raised  tem- 
yuesi  to  the  Son,  under  a  name  analogous  to  that  of 


Hercules,  and  had  carried  his  worship  to  the  uue  ot 
Thssua  and  to  Gades.  Here  was  consecrated  a  team 
pie  to  the  yesr,  and  to  the  months  which  divided  it 
into  twelve  parts,  that  is,  to  the  twelve  labours  or  vur 
lories  which  conducted  Hercules  to  immortality.  It 
it  under  the  name  of  Hercules  Astrochyton  ('Aeroo- 
rtraiv),  or  the  god  clothed  with  a  mantle  of  stars, 
that  the  poet  No  onus  designates  the  San,  adored  by  the 
Tynans.  (Dumys.,  40,  415.— Ibid.,  37S.)  "  He  m 
the  same  god,"  observes  tbe  poet,  "  whom  different 
nations  adore  under  a  multitude  of  different  names : 
Belua  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Amnion  in  Lib- 
ya, Apis  at  Memphis,  Saturn  in  Arabia,  Jupiter  in  As- 
syria, Scrapie  in  Egypt,  Helios  among  the  Babyloni- 
ans, Apollo  at  Delphi,  /Eaculapiua  throughout  Greece," 
dec.  M  artisans  Capslls,  in  his  hymn  to  the  Sun,  as 
also  Auaonius  (Epigr.,  2,  4)  sod  Macxobiua  (Sat.,  L, 
20),  confirm  the  fact  of  this  multiplicity  of  names  given 
to  a  single  star.  Tbe  Egyptians,  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (He  It.  et  O*.,  p.  367.— Op.,  eeL  Btukt,  vol.  7, 
p.  449),  thought  that  Hercules  had  his  seat  in  the  Sua, 
and  that  he  travelled  with  it  around  the  moon.  The 
author  of  tbe  hymna  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  fixes  still 
more  strongly  the  identity  of  Hercules  with  the  Sua. 
He  calls  Hercules  "the  god  who  produced  time, 
whose  forms  vary,  tbe  father  of  all  things,  and  de- 
stroyer of  all.  He  is  tbe  god  who  brings  back  he- 
turns  Aurora  and  tbe  night,  and  who,  moving  onward 
from  east  to  west,  runs  through  the  career  of  his 
twelve  labours,  tbe  valiant  Titan,  who  chases  away 
maladies,  and  delivers  man  from  the  evils  which  afflict 
him."  (Orph.,  Hymn.,  12 — est.  Hem.,  p.  272,  see.) 
The  Phrenic  ians,  it  is  said,  preserved  a  tradition  among 
them,  that  Hercules  wss  the  Sun,  end  that  his  twelve 
labours  indicated  the  sun's  passage  through  the  twelve 
signs.  Porphyry,  who  wss  born  in  Phoenicia,  assures 
ua  that  they  there  gave  the  name  of  Hercules  to  the 
sun,  and  that  the  fable  of  the  twelve  labours  represents 
tbe  sun's  annual  path  in  the  heavens  (op.  Euteb.,  Preep. 
Ev.,  3,  11)  In  like  manner  the  scholiast  on  Hesrad 
remarks,  "  the  zodiac,  in  which  the  sun  performs  his 
annual  course,  is  the  true  career  which  Hercules  trav- 
erses in  the  fable  of  the  twelve  labours ;  and  bis  mar- 
riage with  Hebe,  tbe  goddess  of  youth,  whom  be  es- 
poused after  he  had  ended  hia  labours,  denotes  the  re- 
newal of  the  year  at  the  end  of  each  solar  revolution. " 
(J.  Diaeontu,  Sehol.  ad  He*.,  Theog.,  p.  166.)  Among 
tbe  different  epochs  at  which  the  yesr  in  ancient  timet 
commenced  among  different  nations,  that  of  tbe  sum- 
mer solstice  waa  one  of  the  moat  remarkable.  It  was. 
at  this  period  that  the  Greeks  fixed  the  celebration  of 
their  Olympic  game,  the  establishment  of  which  is  at- 
tributed to  Herculea.  (Cortini,  Put.  Ait.,  vol.  2,  p. 
235.)  It  wss  tbe  origin  of  the  most  ancient  era  of  the 
Greeks. — If  we  fix  from  this  point  the  departure  of  the 
ann  on  his  annual  career,  and  compare  tbe  progress  of 
that  luminary  through  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  with  tbe 
twelve  labours  of  Hercules,  altering  somewhat  the  or- 
der k  which  they  are  handed  down  to  ua,  a  very  striking 
coincidence  ia  instantly  observed.  A  few  examples 
will  be  adduced.  In  the  first  month  tbe  sun  pasaaa 
into  the  sign  Leo;  and  in  hie  first  labour  Herculea 
slew  the  Nemean  lion.  Hence,  too,  the  legend,  that 
tbe  Nemean  lion  had  fallen  from  the  skies,  and  that  it 
waa  produced  in  the  regions  bordering  on  the  sphere 
of  the  moon.  (Torts*,  Comr.  Gat.,  p.  164.)  In 
tbe  second  month  the  sue  enters  tbe  sign  Virgo,  when 
the  constellation  of  tbe  Hydra  sets ;  snd  in  his  second 
labour  Hercules  destroyed  the  Lemasan  hydra.  It 
should  also  be  remarked,  that  the  head  of  tbe  celestial 
hydra  rises  with  the  constellation  Cancer,  or  the  Crab, 
and  hence  the  fable  that  Herculea  was  annoyed  by  a 
crab  m  hia  conflict  with  the  hydra.  (Cynetiui  Cat*., 
p.  64.)  The  hydra,  moreover,  ia  remarkable  among 
the  constellations  for  its  great  length  ;  its  head  rising, 
aa  has  just  been  remarked,  with  Cancer ;  its  body  ba- 
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ng  extended  under  the  sign  Leo,  sad  only  ending  at 
the  later  degrees  of  the  sign  Virgo.  On  this  is  based 
the  fable  of  the  continual  reappearance  of  the  mon- 
ster's heads ;  the  constellation  being  of  so  great  a 
length,  that  the  stars  of  one  part  reappear  alter  the 
snn  has  passed  onward  to  another  part,  and  while  the 
stars  of  this  latter  part  are  merged  in  the  solar  fires. 
In  the  third  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Libra,  at 
the  beginning  of  autumn,  when  the  constellation  of  the 
centaur  rises,  represented  ss  bearing  a  wine-akin  full 
of  liquor,  and  a  thyrsus  adorned  with  Tine-leaves  and 
grapes,  Bayer  represents  him  in  his  tables  with  a 
thyrsus  in  one  hand  and  a  flask  of  wine  in  the  other, 
({/rata.,  tail,  41.)  Hie  Alphooaine  tables  depict  him 
with  a  cup  or  goblet  in  his  hand.  (Tab.,  Alph.,  p. 
SOS.)  At  this  same  period,  what  is  termed  by  some 
astronomers  the  constellation  of  the  boar  rises  in  the 
evening ;  and  in  his  third  labour  Hercules,  after  be- 
ing hospitably  entertained  by  s  centanr,  encountered 
and  slew  the  other  centaurs  who  fought  for  a  cask 
of  wine :  he  slew  also  in  this  labour  the  Eryman- 
thian  boar.  In  the  fourth  month  the  sun  enters 
the  sign  of  Scorpio,  when  Cassiopeia  rises,  a  con- 
stellation in  which  anciently  a  stag  was  represented  ; 
and  in  his  fourth  labour  Hercules  csught  the  famous 
•tag  with  golden  horns  and  brazen  feet.  It  is  said 
also  to  have  breathed  fire  from  ita  nostrils.  (Quint. 
Smyrn ,  6,  236.)  The  horn*  of  gold  and  the  breath- 
ing of  flames  are  traits  that  harmonize  well  with  a 
constellation  studded  with  blazing  stars,  and  which, 
in  the  summer  season,  unites  itself  to  the  solstitial 
firee  of  the  sun,  by  rising  in  the  evening  with  its  spouse 
Cepheus.  In  the  fifth  month  the  sun  enters  the  sign 
Sagittarius,  consecrated  to  Diana,  who  bad  a  temple 
at  Stymphalus,  in  which  were  seen  the  birds  called 
Stymphalides.  At  this  same  time  rise  the  three  birds; 
namely,  the  constellations  of  the  vulture,  swan,  and 
eagle  pierced  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules ;  and  in  hia 
fifth  labour  Hercules  destroyed  the  birds  near  Lake 
Stymphalus,  which  are  represented  aa  three  in  number 
on  the  medals  of  Perintbus.  (Med.  du  Cardin.  Alban., 
vol.  2,  p.  70,  n.  1.)  In  the  sixth  month  the  sun  passes 
into  the  sign  Capricornus,  who  was,  according  to 
some,  a  grandson  of  the  luminary.  At  this  period  the 
stream  which  flows  from  Aquarius  sets ;  it*  source  is 
between  the  hands  of  Aristseus,  sen  of  the  river  Pene- 
us.  In  his  sixth  labour  Hercules  cleansed,  by  means 
of  the  Peneus,  the  stables  of  Augeas,  son  of  Phoebus. 
Augeaa  is  made  by  some  to  have  been  a  son  of  Nyc- 
teus,  a  name  which  bears  an  evident  reference  to  the 
night  (vtJf),  and  which  contains,  therefore,  in  the  pres- 
ent instance,  an  allusion  to  the  long  nights  of  the  win- 
ter solstice.  In  the  seventh  month  the  sun  passes  into 
the  sign  Aquarius.  The  constellation  of  the  Lyre,  or 
celestial  vulture,  now  aeta,  which  is  placed  by  the  aide 
of  the  constellation  called  Prometheus,  and  st  this 
same  period  the  celestial  bull,  called  the  bull  of  Past- 
phae,  the  bull  of  Marathon,  in  fine,  the  bull  of  Europe, 
passes  the  meridian.  In  hia  seventh  labour,  Hercules 
brings  alive  into  the  Peloponnesus  a  wild  bull,  which 
hud  waste  the  island  of  Crete.  He  slays  also  the  vul- 
ture that  preyed  upon  the  liver  of  Prometheus.  It  is 
to  be  remarked  that,  as  the  constellation  sets  at  thia 
period,  Hercules  is  said  to  have  killed  that  bird; 
wbereaa  the  bull,  which  crosses  the  meridian  merely, 
ia  made  to  have  been  brought  alive  into  Greece.  The 
bull  in  question  we*  also  fabled  to  have  vomited  flames 
(Au„  dell;  I,  1),  an  evident  allusion  to  the  celestial 
bull  which  glitters  with  a  thousand  fire*.  It  is  at  the 
close  of  this  seventh  labour,  and  under  the  same  title 
with  it,  that  Hercules  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in 
Elis,  mounted  on  the  steed  Arion,  and  to  bsve  estab- 
lished there  the  Olympic  gamea  on  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheos.  Now,  when  the  sun  passes  into  the  sign 
Aquarius,  he  comes  into  that  quarter  of  the  heavens 
which  is  marked  by  the  full  moon  from  year  to  year. 


The  foil  moon  of  the  rammer-solstice  wis  the  period 
for  celebrating  the  Olympic  Games  ;  and  hence  the 
poets,  observing  the  phenomenon  of  the  full  moon  do- 
ring  every  year  in  the  sign  of  Aquarius,  ascribed  to 
Hercules  the  institution  of  these  games,  of  which 
Aquarius,  by  ita  anion  with  the  full  moon,  was  even; 
year  the  symbol.    In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Aqna- 
rius,  moreover,  we  find  the  constellation  Pegasus  iden- 
tical with  the  fabled  steed  Arion.    Hence  the  fab  le  of 
Hercules  having  come  on  this  latter  animal  to  the  had 
of  Elis.    In  the  eighth  month  the  sun  enters  into  the 
sigfr  Pitcet,  when  the  celestial  horse  rises  in  the  morn- 
ing, known  by  the  name  of  Pegasus  and  Arion,  u  we 
have  just  remarked ;  and  in  hia  eighth  labour  Hercules 
overcame  and  carried  off  the  horses  of  Diomede. 
Eurystheus  consecrated  these  steeds  to  Juno,  to  whom, 
in  the  division  of  the  zodisc  among  the  twelve  grest 
gods,  the  sign  Aquarius  was  given  as  her  peculiar 
domain ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Thrt- 
cian  Diomede  is  fabled  to  have  been  the  sob  of  Cy- 
rano, who  wae  also  the  mother  of  Arista; oa,  and  that 
this  last  personage  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been 
the  same  with  Aquarius.    In  the  ninth  month  the  eun 
passes  into  the  sign  Aries,  sscred  to  Mars,  which  all 
the  ancient  authors  who  have  written  on  astronomy 
make  to  be  the  same  with  the  ram  of  the  golden  fierce. 
When  the  sun  enters  into  this  sign,  the  ceiestisl  ship, 
called  Argo,  rises  in  the  evening.    At  this  same  pe- 
riod Caaaiopeia  and  Andromeda  set.    Andromeda  is 
remarkable  for  many  beautiful  stars,  one  of  which  ia 
called  her  girdle.    Hyginua  makes  this  girdle  consul 
of  three  stsrs.    Aratus  designates  it  particularly  by 
the  name  of  tjuvn.    Now,  in  his  ninth  labour,  Hercules, 
according  to  one  version  of  the  legend,  embarked  on 
board  the  Argo  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece ;  he  con- 
tends with  the  female  warriors,  snd  takes  from  Hiuuol- 
yts,  their  queen,  the  daughter  of  Mars,  a  famous  girdle. 
He  also  rescues  Hesione  from  a  sea- monster,  as  Per- 
esus  did  Andromeda.    In  the  tenth  month  the  sun  en- 
ters into  the  sign  Taurus.    The  constellation  of  Orion, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  pursued,  through  love,  the  Plei- 
ades, or  daughters  of  Atlaa,  now  sets :  the  herdsman, 
or  conductor  of  the  oxen  of  Icarus,  also  sets,  ss  does 
likewise  the  river  Eridanus.    At  this  period,  too,  the 
Pleiades  rise,  and  the  she-goat  fabled  to  have  been  the 
spouse  of  Fsunua.    Now,  in  his  tenth  labour,  Hercu- 
les restores  to  their  father  the  seven  Pleiades,  whose 
beauty  and  wisdom  had  inspired  with  love  Busiris, 
king  of  Egypt,  snd  who,  wishing  to  become  master  «l 
their  persons,  had  sent  pirates  to  carry  them  off.  He 
slew  also  Busiris,  who  is  here  identical  with  Orion.  In 
this  same  labour  he  bore  away  from  Spain  the  oxen  ot 
Oeryon,  and  arrived  in  Italy,  where  he  overcame  Ca- 
cus,  and  waa  hospitably  received  by  Faunua.    In  the 
eleventh  month  the  sun  passes  into  the  sign  of  Ormim. 
This  period  is  marked  by  the  setting  of  Procyon,  and 
the  cosmicsl  rising  of  the  dog-star.    The  constellation 
of  the  Swan  also  riaea  in  the  evening.    In  hia  eleventh 
labour,  Hercules  conquers  Cerberus,  the  dog  of  Hades. 
He  triumphs  also  over  Cycnus  (Swan),  and  at  the  very 
time,  too,  according  to  Hesiod  (Scui.  Here.,  393), 
when  the  dog-star  begins  to  parch  the  fields,  and  the  ci- 
cada announces  the  summer  by  ita  song.    It  is  to  be  re- 
marked, moreover,  that  the  constellation  of  the  Swan 
gave  rise,  in  s  different  legend,  to  the  fable  of  the  a  moot 
of  Leda  and  Jove,  and  the  birth  of  the  *  win-brothers  Cas- 
tor and  Pollux.    (Eratostk.,  c.  25.)    In  the  twelfth 
month  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Cancer,  the  lsst  of  the 
twelve  commencing  with  Leo.    The  constellations  of 
the  river  snd  the  centaur  set,  that  of  Hercules  Ingenicu- 
lus  slso  descends  towards  the  western  regions,  or  those 
of  Hesperia,  followed  by  the  dragon  of  the  pole,  the 
guardian  of  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  whose 
head  he  crushes  with  his  foot.    In  his  twelfth  labour, 
Hercules  travelled  to  Hesperia  in  quest  of  the  golden 
fruit,  guarded  by  the  dragon.    After  this  he  prepares 
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to  oiler  up  a  solemn  sacrifice,  and  clothes  himself  in  a 
robe  dipped  in  the  blood  of  the  Centaur,  whom  be  had 
slain  in  crossing  a  riser.  The  robe  takes  fire,  and  the 
hero  perishes  amid  the  flames,  but  only  to  resume  bis 
youth  in  the  heavens,  and  become  a  partaker  of  immor- 
tality- The  Centaur  thus  terminates  the  mortal  career 
of  Hercules ;  and  in  like  meaner  the  new  annual  period 
commences  with  the  passage  of  the  son  into  Lao, 
marked  by  a  group  of  stars  in  the  morning,  which 
glitter  like  the  flames  that  issued  from,  the  vestment 
of  Nessns. — If  Hercules  be  regarded  as  having  actually 
existed,  nothing  can  be  more  monstrous,  nothing  more 
at  variance  with  every  principle  of  chronology,  nothing 
more  replete  with  contradictions,  than  the  adventures 
of  such  an  individual  as  poetry  makes  him  to  have 
been.  But,  considered  ss  the  luminary  that  gives 
light  and  life  to  the  world,  as  the  god  who  impregnates 
all  nature  with  his  fertilizing  rays,  every  part  of  the  le- 
gend teems  with  animation  and  beauty,  and  is  marked 
by  a  pleasing  and  perfect  harmony.  The  sun  of  the 
summer  solstice  is  here  represented  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  that  strength  which  he  has  acquired  at  this 
season  of  the  year.  He  enters  proudly  on  his  course, 
in  obedience  to  the  eternal  order  of  nature.  It  is  no 
longer  the  sign  Leo  that  he  traverses ;  be  combats  a 
fearful  lion  which  ravages  the  plains.  The  Hydra  is 
the  second  monster  that  opposes  the  hero,  and  the 
constellation  in  the  heavens  becomes  a  fearful  animal 
on  earth,  to  which  the  language  of  poetry  assigns  a  hun- 
dred heads,  with  the  power  of  asproducing  them  as 
they  are  crashed  by  the  weapon  of  the  hero.  All  the 
obstacles  that  array  themselves  against  the  illustrious 
champion  are  gifted  with  some  quality  or  attribute  that 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  nature :  the  horses  of  Diomede 
feed  on  human  feeh ;  the  females  rise  above  the  timid- 
ity of  their  sex,  and  become  formidable  heroines ;  the 
apples  of  the  Hesperides  are  of  gold ;  the  atsg  hss 
brazen  hoofs  ;  the  dog  of  Hades  bristles  with  serpents ; 
everything,  even  down  to  the  very  crab,  is  formidable ; 
for  everything  is  great  in  nature,  and  must,  therefore, 
be  equally  so  in  the  various  symbols  that  are  uaed  to 
deiignate  her  various  powers.  (Consult,  on  this  whole 
•object,  the  remarks  of  Dupuit,  Origin*  de  tout  lee 
Cultee,  vol;  2,  p.  168,  eeqq.—Abrigt,  p.  118,  see;?.) 
The  conclusion  to  which  we  have  here  arrived,  will 
appear  still  plsiner  if  we  take  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  Ori- 
ents! origin  of  the  fable  of  Hercules,  and  its  passage  from 
the  East  into  the  countries  of  the  West.  And  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Greeks,  in  conformity  with  their  national 
character,  appropriated  to  themselves,  and  gave  a  hu- 
man form  to.  an  Oriental  deity ;  and  that,  metamor- 
phosing the  stranger-god  into  s  Grecian  hero,  they 
took  delight  in  making  him  an  ideal  type  of  that  heroic 
courage  and  might  which  triumphs  over  every  obstacle. 
Hercules,  the  invincible  H creates,  has  strong  analogies 
with  the  Persian  Mithras,  the  type  of  the  nnconquered 
son.  (Creuzer.  Symbolik,  par  Qui/rnutul,  vol.  I,  p. 
S76,  ice.)  Mithras,  Perseus,  and  Hercules  the  de- 
scendant of  Perseus,  connect  together  the  two  families 
of  Betas,  that  of  Asia  and  that  of  Egypt.  According 
to  the  Greek  genealogies,  the  son  of  Amphitryon  ana 
Ale  men*  was  of  Egyptian  blood  both  on  the  father's 
and  mother's  side,  while  he  was  descended  by  Perseus 
from  Betas,  the  solar  god.  (Consult  the  tables  of  ge- 
nealogy, X,  Xa,  and  Xb,  at  the  end  of  Heyne's  Apol- 
lodoros.)  But,  added  the  tradition,  the  figure  of  Am- 
phitryon only  served  as  a  mask  to  the  king  of  gods  and 
men  when  he  wished  to  give  birth  to  Hercules.  The 
origin  of  the  latter,  then,  was  mediately  and  immediately 
divine,  and  we  have  a  son  of  Jupiter  in  the  Hellenic 
Hercules,  as  well  as  in  the  Sem- Hercules  of  Egypt. 
Bat,  in  every  other  respect,  what  a  difference  between 
the  two.  Herodotus,  foil  of  the  ideas  imbibed  from 
the  national  poems  on  Hercules,  the  illustrious  chief 
of  the  heroic  races  of  Greece,  arrives  in  Egypt.  There 
he  finds  a  Hercules  quite  different  from  the  one  with 
4G 


which  be  is  familiar.  In  vain  does  he  endeavour  to 
reconcile  the  mythic  legends  of  Greece  with  the  foreign 
dogmas  that  he  encounters.  After  a  scrupulous  ex- 
amination, and  imploring  the  favour  of  tbe  gods  of  bis 
country,  he  declares  that  the  name  Heraklet  is  origi- 
nally from  Egypt,  not  from  Greece.  Hercules  with  tbe 
Egyptians  was  the  sun  of  the  spring  in  all  his  force, 
an  idea  to  which  bis  very  name  alluded,  which  was 
in  the  Egyptian  tongue  Sem,  Son,  or  Vjom,  "the 
Strong."  Sem-Herakles  passed  for  a  god  of  the  sec- 
ond class  in  Egypt.  He  was  the  type  of  the  divine 
power,  appearing  with  glory  at  the  period  of  the  spring, 
after  having  conquered  tbe  gloomy  winter.  He  was 
the  sun  traversing  his  celestial  career,  contending 
against  the  numerous  obstacles  with  which  his  pstb  is 
supposed  to  be  strewed,  and  obtaining  by  bis  immortal 
vigour  a  prize  worthy  of  his  numerous  triumphs.  On 
the  monuments  of  Egypt  he  was  seen  traversing  the 
fields  of  sir  in  the  bark  of  the  star  of  dsy  (Plut.,  de 
It.  et  Os.,  p.  606,  ed  Wyuenb.);  at  ether  times  tbe 
pboniz  was  placed  in  his  hand,  as  a  pledge  of  eternal 
victory,  and  a  symbol  of  the  greet  year,  to  which  the 
renewal  of  each  solar  year  was  supposed  to  allude. — 
From  the  Egyptian  let  na  psss  to  the  Phoenician  Her- 
cules. Here  he  was  denominated  Melkarth,  and  be- 
longed to  the  line  of  Bel  or  Baal,  called  Cronos  by  the 
Greeks.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  par  Gvifniaut,  voL  3, 
p.  16.)  Melksrth.  wss  the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  pow- 
erful city  of  Tyre,  and  the  Tyrian  navigators  spread 
hia  worship  from  island  to  island,  and  from  ahore  to 
shore,  even  to  the  farthest  west,  even  to  Gadea,  where 
a  flame  burned  continually  in  bis  temple,  as  st  Olympia 
on  the  altar  of  Jupiter.  (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  I,  p.  2, 
teqq.)  His  name  signified,  according  to  some,  "the 
king  of  the  city  -,"  according  to  others,  snd  with  greater 
probability,  "  the  powerful  king"  (Boehart,  Gtogr 
Soar.,  2,  S.—Selde*,  de  D.  S.,  1,  6),  an  idea  closely 
analogous  to  that  intended  lobe  conveyed  by  tbe  Egyp- 
tian appellation  Sem.  Tbe  King  of  the  City,  or  the 
powerful  King,  was  a  true  incarnation  of  the  sun. 
He  was  the  son  of  spring,  growing  gradually  moro  and 
more  powerful  as  it  mounts  to  the  skies,  sending  rains 
upon  the  earth,  and  causing  tbe  seed  to  shoot  forth 
from  the  ground.  Hence  the  Phoenicians  regarded 
him  as  the  god  of  harvests  and  of  the  table,  the  god 
who  brings  joy  in  his  train.  (Nonnue,  Dionyt.,  40, 
418.)  A  mercantile  and  commercial  people,  they  also 
made  him  (in  a  still  more  special  sense,  perhaps)  the 
protector  of  commerce  and  colonies.  It  is  to  this  idea 
that  many  seek  to  refer  the  etymology  of  the  Greek 
end  Latin  names  Hera  Idee  and  Hercules.  Thus,  some 
assign  as  the  root  the  Phoenician  or  Hebrew  terra 
Harkel,  "  circuitor,"  "  mercator"  (MWer,  Jithg.  der 
Carlhag.,  p.  41,  ed.  2),  but  which  appliea  equally  well 
to  the  sun  moving  along  in  his  celestial  career  (inrt- 
piov).  Others  write  the  name  Archies,  which  recalls 
the  old  Latin  or  Etrurian  Ercle,  Hercole.  (Beller- 
mann,  1, 22.)  Tbe  perilous  and  fertilizing  course  of 
tbe  sun  in  tbe  heavens  may,  in  fact,  have  passed  for  a 
natural  type  of  those  adventurous  courses  by  land  and 
sea  which  enriched  the  hardy  navigators  of  Phoenicia ; 
sod  beyond  a  doubt  the  my  thus  of  Hercules  borrowed 
more  than  one  incident  from  their  distant  expeditions. 
Tbe  ancient  nations  had  a  custom  of  loading  with 
chains  the  statues  of  their  gods,  when  tbe  state  waa 
menaced  with  danger,  in  order  to  prevent  their  flight. 
Among  the  Phoenicians,  tbe  idol  Melksrth  waa  almost 
constantly  chained.  In  the  same  manner,  the  nations 
of  Italy  chained  their  Saturn  every  year  until  the  tenth 
month,  and  at  his  festival  in  December  tbey  gave  him 
his  freedom.  (Maerob.,  Sat.,  1,  8.)  The  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  this  symbolical  usage  was  originally  the 
same  among  all  these  nations,  though  afterward  differ- 
ently expressed,  end  variously  modified  in  various  sys- 
tems of  religion.  In  the  infantine  conceptions  of  the 
earliest  times,  it  was  believed  that  the  course  of  the 
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ran  coold  be  retarded  by  chaining  hi*  image,  and  ac- 
celerated by  removing  the  fetters.  Hence,  in  this  way, 
they  wished  to  represent  hia  strength  and  his  w Bai- 
lees.— The  worship  of  Hercules  prevailed  aleo  it 


Phrygia.  Hercalea,  according  to  Enaebioe  (Chron., 
I,  p.  26. — Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.,  p.  472),  here  bore 
the  name  of  Diodat,  or,  as  the  Latin  version  gives  it, 
Detanaiu,  which  last  Vossius  nuke*  equivalent  to 
"  strong,"  "  powerful,"  an  idea  conveyed  also  by  the 
Tyrian  appellation  of  Melkarlk.  (Vote,  it  JdoloL,  1, 
St.) — As  a  colony  from  Tyre  had  ci tried  the  worship 
•f  Hercules  into  Bototia  by  the  way  of  Thasus,  so 
another  colony  conveyed  it  to  the  Ionian*  of  lower 
Asia.  At  Erythrae,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia,  wee  to  beN 
aeen  a  statue  of  Hercules,  of  an  aspect  completely 
Egyptian.  The  worship  of  the  god  waa  here  cele- 
brated by  certain  Thracian  females,  because  tho  females 
of  the  country  were  mid  to  have  refused  to  make  to  the 
god  an  offering  of  their  locks  on  hia  arrival  at  Erylhre. 
(Pautan.,  7,  6.)  The  females  of  By  bios  sacrificed  to 
Adonis  their  lock*  and  their  chastity  at  me  and  the 
same  time,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  Her- 
cules waa  not  more  exempt,  in  various  parts  of  the 
ancient  world,  from  the  same  dissolute  offering*.  In 
Lydia,  particularly,  it  seems  to  have  been  marked  by 
an  almost  delirious  sensuality.  Married  and  unmar- 
ried females  prostituted  themselves  at  the  festival  of 
the  god.  (Herodot.,  1,  93. — Compare  dearth.,  op. 
Alton.,  13,  p.  416,  ed.  Schweigk)  The  two  sexes 
changed  their  respective  characters ;  and  tradition  re- 
ported that  Hercules  himself  had  given  an  example  of 
this,  when,  assuming  the  vestments  and  occupation 
of  a  female,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  service  of  the 
voluptuous  Omphale.  (Crtuzer,  Fragm.  Hist.  An- 
tto.,  p.  187.)  The  Lydian  Hercules  was  named  San- 
don,  after  the  robe  dyed  with  aendyx,  in  which  Om- 
phale had  arrayed  him,  and  which  the  females  of  the 
country  imitated  in  celebrating  his  licentious  worship. 
(I.  Laurent.  Lyiut,  dt  Mag.  Rom.,  9,  64,  p.  368.) 
This  Sandon  reappears  in  the  Cilician  Sandacus,  sub- 
jected to  his  male  companion  Phamaces,  as  the  Lydian 
Hercules  was  to  Omphale.  (Crtuzer,  Symbolik,  par 
Guigrdaut,  vol.  8,  p.  179.)  We  find  here,  as  in  the 
religion  or*Phomicia,  the  same  opposition,  the  same 
alternation  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  voluptuous- 
ness and  courage.  Hercules  with  Omphale,  is  the  so- 
lar god  descended  into  the  omphaloe,  or  "navel"  of 
the  world,  amid  the  signs  of  the  southern  hemisphere ; 
and  it  was  the  festival  of  this  powerful  star,  enervated 
fa  some  degree  st  the  period  of  the  winter  solstice, 
which  the  Lydian  people  celebrated  by  the  changing  of 
the  vestments  of  the  weaker  and  the  stronger  sex. — 
The  fsble  of  Hercules  Melampygea  and  the  Cercopes 
has  a  similar  reference.  According  to  Diodorus  Sku- 
lus  (4,  81),  the  Cercopes  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ephesus,  and  ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  while 
Hercules  led  a  life  of  pleasure  and  servitude  in  the 
arms  of  Omphale.  In  vain  had  their  mother  warned 
them  to  beware  of  the  powerful  hero  :  they  contemned 
her  exhortations,  and  Melampygea,  in  consequence, 
was  sent  to  chastise  them.  He  soon  brought  them  to 
the  queen,  loaded  with  chains.  A  different  tradition 
places  the  Cercopes  in  the  islands  that  race  the  coast 
of  Campania.  Jupiter,  says  the  legend,  being  in- 
volved in  war  with  the  Titans,  eeme  to  these  islands 
to  demand  aid  from  the  people  called  Arimi.  But  the 
Arimi,  after  having  promised  him  assistance,  refused  to 
fulfil  that  promise,  and  trifled  with  the  god.  As  a 
punishment  for  this  conduct,  Jove  changed  them  into 
monkeys,  er,  according  to  others,  into  stones,  and  from 
this  period  the  isles  of  Inarhne  and  Procbyta  have 
taken  the  name  of  Pithecuea,  or  "  Monkey  Islands." 
(UtBr/KoCaai,  from  irUh/Koc,  "  a  monkey.")  We  have 
ben  the  Cercopes,  both  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  vol- 
canic islands  of  Campania.  The  meaning  of  the  fable 
■  evident.  The  Lydian  Hercules  is  the  sun,  pale  and 
80S  ■ 


feeble  at  the  period  of  the  winter  solstice,  which  hi 
some  sense  turns  bis-back  upon  the  esrth,  and  shows 
his  obscurer  parts.    (Compare  the  literal  meaning  of 
IteXa/wvyoc,  and  the  note  of  Guigniaut,  vol  3,  p. 
188.)   As  long  as  the  solar  god  abandons  himself  to 
an  inglorious  life,  and  divides  his  attention  between 
the  pleasure*  end  the  servile  employments  of  women, 
that  is,  during  the  entire  winter  solstice,  the  Cercopea, 
who  are  the  divisions  of  this  period  of  languor,  crowd 
around  end  insult  him  with,  impunity.  But  no  sooner 
does  the  approach  of  the  vernal  equinox  reineigonla 
the  solar  luminary,  than  Hercules,  coming  forth  from 
degrading  repose,  attacks  and  subjugates  bis  renins. 
Jupiter,  placed  in  opposition  to  the  same  creatures,  st 
full  of  artifice  and  so  fair  a  symbol  of  it,  may  equally 
be  explained  in  an  astronomies!  end  calendary  same. 
This  god  was  she  son  of  suns ;  the  supreme  force  that 
combats,  subdues,  and  dissipates  whatever  tend*  Is 
obscure  the  light  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  ariS- 
vorse.    The  Cercopes  are  here  opposed  to  him  in  lot 
same  manner  ss  in  other  legends  the  Tiiaas.— It  may 
be  aa  well,  before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject,  to 
remark,  that  the  monkey,  and  also  various  other  mi-  | 
mala  or  natural  objects,  consecrated  in  public  worship 
both  among  the  Egyptians  and  elsewhere,  wen  re- 
garded as  having  a  direct  end  permanent  relation  la 
the  stars,  their  revolutions,  and  the  periods  of  the  yen. 
Apes  appear  to  have  been  honoured  with  a  species  of 
worship,  not  only  in  India  and  Egypt,  but  also  along 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  perhaps  even  at  Carthigt 
itself.    (Guigniaut,  vol.  3,  j>.  183.) — Hercules,  ac- 
cording to  the  traditions  of  Lydia,  became  the  father, 
in  this  country,  by  a  female  slave,  perhaps  the  same 
with  Omphale,  of  the  chief  of  a  new  dynasty  of  kinp. 
The  dynasty  preceding  this  had  in  like  manner  for  its 
founder  a  chieftain  of  the  name  of  Atys,  homonymoot 
with  the  solar  god  of  Phrygia  and  Lydia.  The  sec- 
ond royal  race  was  thst  of  toe  Heraclidas  or  nib* 
of  the  Candaulida ;  for,  according  to  some,  the  Lydi- 
an Hercules  waa  named  Candaulee.   (Hayek.,  t. ». 
KavoatjXnf.)  This  name  recalle  to  mind  the  list  moo- 
arch  of  the  race,  who,  like  his  divine  progenitor,  fell 
into  the  snare  laid  for  him  by  an  artful  woman,  sod, 
stilt  more- unfortunate  than  be,  loet  at  one  and  the  same 
time  his  throne  and  his  life.  (Herodot.,  1,  13.)  With- 
out speaking  of  the  marvellous  incidents  with  which 
the  later  accounts  of  this  work  are  sdomed,  such,  fix 
example,  as  the  magic  ring  of  Gyges,  the  narratirsof 
Herodotus  alone  evidently  shows  a  mythic  side  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  :  the  very  fallef 
the  monarchy  is  related  with  accompanying  circoav 
stances  that  bear  the  imprint  of  old  religions  symbol*. 
If  King  Meles,  said  the  legend,  had  carried  the  lice, 
which  one  of  hie  concubines  brought  forth,  all  around 
the  walla  of  Sardis,  that  city  never  would  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Cyrus.  (Herodot.,  1,  84.)  We  b»« 
here  a  royal  lion,  born  of  a  young  female,  in  the  fam- 
ily of  the  Heraclide ;  and  the  lion  was  alwaya  a  sym- 
bol of  the  valiant  and  victorious  Hercules,  an  em- 
blem of  the  sun  in  its  protecting  force.    It  remained 
the  sacred  attribute  of  the  monarch*  of  Lydia.  Among 
the  rich  offerings  which  Croesus  sent  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  st  Delphi,  the  principal  one  waa  a  golden  lion. 
(Herodot.,  1 ,  50.)    Even  Sardis  itself  was,  as  the  very 
name  denoted,  the  city  of  the  year,  and,  under  this  ap- 
pellation, consecrated  to  the  god  who  directed  the 
movements  of  the  year.   (Xantkut,  ap.  1.  Lyi.  it 
Men*.,  p.  43.)   It  was  the  city  of  Hercalea,  as  the 
Egyptian  Thebes  was  the  city  of  Ammon  ;  Babylon, 
the  city  of  Belus ;  Ecbatana,  with  its  walls  of  seven 
different  colours,  the  city  of  the  planets. — India  had 
also  her  Hercules,  if  we  credit  the  ancient  writers, 
though  their  accounts  are  of  a  date  comparatively  re- 
cent.   He  was  named  Doreama  or  Dotana  (Hesy- 
ektut,  t.  v.  Aopo. — Alberti,  ad  foe.),  an  appellation 
which  recalls  the  Detonate  of  Phrygia.    The  account 
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given  by  Mepslheaes  (*».  Arrian,  Imd.,  c.  8,  mm.), 
u  in  maoy  respects  so  very  similar*  to  that  which  bu 
already  been  titled  with  regird  to  the  Lydian  Hercu- 
les, as  la  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  legends  of  Lower 
Asia  had  emanated  in  tome  degree  from  the  plain*  of 
the  Indian  peninsula.   The  Rama  of  Hindustan,  with 
bu  warlike  apes,  reminds  us,  under  various  striking 
arpecls,  of  Hercules  sad  the  Cercope*. — The  religion 
of  Hercules,  passing  from  the  East  like  the  god  whom 
it  wis  intended  to  commemorate,  made  its  way  to  the 
farthest  limits  of  the  then  known  West.    The  Phoeni- 
cians, and  after  them  the  Carthaginians,  extended  on 
•wry  side  the  worship  of  Melkarth,  the  divine  pro- 
tector of  their  colonies.    It  waa  from  them  that  the 
mtiont  of  Spain,  after  those  of  Africa,  learned  to  ra- 
rer* hit  name ;  and,  not  content  with  placing  his  col- 
umns at  the  entrance  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Phoenician 
Heresies  undertook,  on  this  vast  extent  of  ocean,  long 
and  perilous  expeditions.    Pursuing  also  another  di- 
rection, he  crossed  the  barriers  of  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Alps :  he  and  bis  descendant*  founded  numerous 
cities,  both  in  Gaol  and  in  the  countries  adjacent  to  it. 
He  waa  here  styled  Dauonienru,  an  appellation  which 
again  recalls  that  of  Dctanaiu.    Indeed,  the  occiden- 
tal mythology  seems  here  to  correspond  in  every  par- 
ticular with  that  of  the  East.    The  cup  of  the  sun,  in 
which  Hercules  traverses  the  ocean  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  iaie  of  Erythea,  represents  the  marvellous 
cop  of  the  Persian  Dscbemschid.    Under  the  empire 
of  the  latter,  no  corruption  or  decay  of  any  kind  pre- 
vailed ;  aad  the  columns  of  wood  in  the  temple  of 
Hercules  at  Gads*  were  never  carious.    The  Dscbem- 
schid  of  Persia  and  toe  Sam  of  Egypt  gave  health,  to 
their  votaries;  the  Roman*  recognised  the  same  power 
in  their  victorious  Hercules.   (L  Ltd.  dt  Men*.,  p. 
9i )  Rome  herself  counted  among  her  citizens  cer- 
tain individuals  who  claimed  to  bo  hi*  descendants. 
The  heroic  family  of  the  Fabii,  for  example,  traced 
their  origin  to  the  son  of  Alcmeoa.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Fob. 
Max.,  c.  1.)  The  Latino,  a*  well  aa  the  Lydian*,  as- 
signed various  concubines  to  this  powerful  deity, 
among  nhsm  are  mentioned  Fauna,  and  Acca  Laren- 
tia,  the  none  of  Romulus.    (Mater,  *p.  Macrob., 
St.,  1, 10.— Augwt.,  de  Civ.  Dei,  6,  7.)  Thus,  then, 
at  the  same  time  that  we  find  even  in  the  West  the 
traces  of  s  sensual  worship  rendered  to  Herculeiy  we 
see  reproduced  that  peculiar  tendency,  so  prevalent  in 
the  East,  of  making  heroes  and  kinga  the  descendants 
of  the  divine  sin  ;  the  children  of  that  victorious  and 
beneficent  star,  which  continually  bring*  u*  both  the 
day  and  the  year  aa  the  prize*  of  hi*  glorious  combats. 
And,  indeed,  what  idea  can  be  more  natural  than  this  1 
[a  not  the  sun  himself  s  powerful  king,  a  hero,  placed 
n  a  situation  of  continual  combat  with  the  shade*  of 
darkness  and  with  the  evil  spirits  to  which  they  give 
birth!   His  numerous  adversaries,  in  the  career  of  the 
iodise  which  he  inverses,  are  principally  the  signs  of 
•inter.   The  solemn  rites  offered  to  him,  such  as  the 
game*  celebrated  at  Chemmie  and  Olympia;  the 
chains  with  which  the  statue  of  the  Tynan  Hercules 
•as  loaded ;  the  circle  of  female-  figure*  surrounding 
his  statue  at  Sard  is,  were  intended  to  represent  the 
alternations  of  strength  and  weakness,  of  victory  and 
defeat,  which  mark  the  course  of  this  courageous 
•nailer  of  the  year,  whose  very  death  is  a  triumph. 
Hence,  among  the  numerous  incamatioua  of  the  alar 
«f  day,  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  earlier  nations  of  an- 
tiquity would,  in  order  to  propose  it  aa  an  example  to 
chiefs  and  monarch*,  give  a  preference  to  that  one 
•huh  represented  the  sun  under  the  character  that  we 
hire  just  been  considering.    Nor  could  the  heads  of 
communities  have  a  nobler  model    If  their  origin  waa 
regarded  aa  divine,  it  imposed  upon  them  the  obliga- 
tion of  a  coatroual  struggle,  in  order  to  render  mani- 
fest to  all  eyes  the  principle  of  light,  of  strength,  and 
■f  goodness,  which  they  wore  supposed  to  have  within 


them.  Besides,  it  waa  on  the  solar  year,  aad  its  sev- 
eral subdivisions  and  periods,  that  the  ordinances  A 
the  earliest  social  state  were  based.  In  maintaining 
this  sacred  order,  they  only  imitated  the  god  of  the 
year,  at  once  the  author  of  it  and  of  their  race.  It  it 
for  these  reasons  that  we  find,  throughout  all  antiquity, 
a  solar  hero  at  the  head  of  royal  dynasties.  This  so- 
lar hero  is  Hercules,  who  is  everywhere  found  to  be 
the  same  personage,  though  under  different  appella- 
tions.— In  Greta,  the  painful  and  protracted  delivery 
of  Ale  men*,  the  mother  of  Hercules,  already  announce* 
the  god  of  light,  destined  to  struggle  painfully  against 
the  power*  of  darkness.  Ilithyia  herself,  the  light 
coming  forth  from  the  bosom  of  night,  sits  with  folded 
arms  before  the  door  of  Amphitryon,  and  the  coura- 
geous mother  is  a  prey  to  cruel  pangs  until  the  cause 
of  her  anguish  is  removed  by  the  artifice  of  Galan- 
this.  (Kan*.  Alcutena.)  Long  did  Juno,  according  to 
the  early  tradition*,  put  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  birth  of  the  hero.  (XL,  19,  119.)  This  hostile 
power  persecutes  the  son  after  the  mother,  and  her  ob- 
stinate hatred  becomes  the  means  that  enable  him  to 
develop  in  all  its  splendour  the  divine  power  with 
which  he  is  endowed!  Thus  the  oracle  gave  him  the 
name  of  Htrakle*  ('HpaxAjjf ),  because  by  means  of 
Juno  (Upa)  he  waa  destined  to  gain  immortal  glory 
(aXeor),  and  live  in  the  praises  of  posterity.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  4,  lO.—Schol.  ad  Find.,  01.,  6,  115.— Compare 
Macrobuu,  Sat.,  1, 2d,  who  makes  Hercules  tht  glory 
of  Hera,  or  the  lower  air,  the  native  darkness  of 
which  is  illumined  by  the  sun.)  False  as  this  etymol- 
ogy undoubtedly  is,  it  still  proves  that  the  Greek* 
themselves  attached  to  their  Hercules  the  fundamental 
idea  of  a  hero  constantly  at  variance  with  •  contrary 
power.  As  regards  the  name  itself,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, that  it  ie  most  probably  of  Oriental  origin, 
though  various  attempts  have  been  made  by  different 
scholars  to  trace  it  to  a  Grecian  source.  The  Latin 
Hercula.  (Her cole,  Erelt)  is,  to  all  appearance,  a  more 
ancient  form  than  the  Greek  UpanXjjf.  (Lemep, 
Etymol.  L.  O.,  p.  245. — Lanxi,  Saggio  at  Ling. 
Etnuea,  vol.  3,  p.  206,  «?«•)  Hermann  considers 
Hercules  aa  virtue  personified,  and  carrying  off  glory 
and  praise  ('HooxAifo  fif  fearo  eXiot.  Mriefe  Her 
Homer  und  Hetiod,  p.  20),  while  Knight  gives  to  the 
fable  of  the  hero  a  physical  basis,  borrowed  from  the 
worship  of  the  son  ("Ms  glorifur  of  tht  earth,"  from 
tpa  and  tXioc. —  Enquiry  into  Symb.  Lang-,  ♦  130). 
For  other  theories  relative  to  Hercules,  consult  Mil- 
ler, Dorian*,  b.  2,  c.  11,  etq.,  and  Buitmann,  Mytho- 
legut,  vol.  1,  p.  244,  *tqq. 

Hcccoi.ii>*,  I.  Promontorium,  a  promontory  in  the 
Bruttiorum  Ager,  forming  the  moat  southern  angle  of 
Italy  to  the  east,  now  Capo  Spartivtnto.  (Strabo, 
289.— Outer.,  llaL  Antiq.,  2,  p.  1300.— Romanetti, 
vol.  1,  p.  140.)— II.  Fretum,  the  strait  which  forma  th* 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterra- 
nean.   (VuL  Abila,  Calpe,  and  Herculis  Column*).) 

HencSus,  I.  Column*),  or  Columns  of  Hercules,  a 
name  given  to  Calpe  and  Abila,  or  Gibraltar  on  the 
Spanish,  and  Cape  Sena  on  the  African,  shore  of  th* 
•traits.  Hercules  was  fabled  to  have  placed  them  there 
aa  monuments  of  his  progress  westward,  and  beyond 
which  no  mortal  could  pas*.  ( Yid.  Calpe,  Abila,  and 
Mediterraneum  Mare.)— II.  Monoci  Portua,  or  An 
Herculis  Mooaaci,  a  town  and  harbour  of  Liguria,  near 
Nicaaa.  The  surname  of  Moobcus,  given  to  Hercules, 
who  waa  worshipped  here,  shows,  aa  Strabo  observes, 
the  Greek  origin  of  this  place.  Fabulous  accounts  at- 
tributed its  foundation  to  Hercules  himself.  (Am.  Mar- 
ctlL,  15.)  The  harbour  is  well  described  by  Lucaa 
(1,  406).  It  h»  now  Monaco.— HI.  Liburni  Portua, 
now  Lioomo  or  Leghorn,  a  part  of  Etruria,  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Amu*.  Cicero  call*  it  Portua  Herculis 
Labronis  (ad  Quint.  Fratr.,  %  6) — IV.  Portua,  a  har- 
bour of  Etruria,  now  Porto  SBrcoU.    It  wa 
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between  Arminia  and  Ineitaria,  and  served  aa  a  port  to 
the  city  of  Coaa.  It  was  one  of  the  principal  stations 
for  the  Roman  fleets  on  the  lower  eea.  (uh.,  22, 1 1. 
— Id.,  30,39.) 

HkrcynIa,  a  very  extensive  forest  of  Germany,  the 
breadth  of  which,  according  to  Csaar,  waa  nine  days' 
journey,  while  its  length  exceeded  sixty.  It  extend- 
ed from  the  territories  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and 
Rauraci,  along  the  Danube  to  the  country  of  Jhe  Daci 
and  Anartes.  Then  turning  to  the  north,  it  spread 
over  many  large  tracts  of  Una,  and  ia  said  to  have  con- 
tained many  animals  unknown  in  other  countries,  of 
which  Coasar  describes  two  or  three  kinds.  Cesar, 
following  the  Greek  geographers  (Ariel.,  Meteor.,  I, 
13. — Compare  Apotl.  Rhod.,  4,  140),  confounds  all 
the  forests  and  all  the  mountains  of  Central  Germany 
under  the  name  of  Hcrcynia  SUva.  This  vague  tra- 
dition was  propagated  among  the  Roman  geographi- 
cal writers,  nor  could  either  Pliny  or  Tacitus  form  a 
more  exact  idea  of  its  extent.  (Plin.,  4,  12. — Toe., 
Germ.,  88  and  30.)  Ptolemy  had  obtained  more  pos- 
itive information  on  the  subject :  besides  bis  Mount 
Abnoba,  he  distinguished  the  Hartz  Forest  under  the 
name  of  Melibocoa,  dec.  On  the  country's  becoming 
more  inhabited,  the  grounds  were  gradually  cleared, 
and  but  few  vestiges  of  the  ancient  forest  remain  in 
modem  timea.  These  now  go  by  particular  names,  as 
the  Black  Farat,  which  separates  Alsace  from  Swa- 
bia ;  the  Steyger  in  Franconia  ;  the  Spitiard  on  the 
Mayn  ;  the  Thuringer  in  Thuringia ;  Hettewald  in  the 
duchy  of  Cleves ;  the  Bohemermtld,  which  encompass- 
es Bohemia,  and  was  in  the  middle  ages  called  Her- 
eynia  Silva ;  and  the  Hartz  Forest  in  Lunenburgh. 
Some  of  the  German  writers  at  the  present  day  derive 
the  ancient  name  from  the  term  hart,  high ;  others  sup- 
pose it  to  come  from  hartz,  rem,  and  consider  the  old 
name  as  remaining  in  the  present  Hartz  Forest. 
(Maltc-Brun,  Prcctt.,  dec,  vol.  1,  p.  108,  Bnu$eU  ed. 
— Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  410.) 

Hbrbnnius,  I.  Senecio,  a  native  of  Spain,  and  a 
senator  and  qusator  at  Rome  nnder  Domitian.  Hia 
contempt  for  public  honours,  bis  virtuous  character, 
and  his  admiration  of  Helvidiua  Priscus,  whose  life  he 
wrote,  rendered  him  odious  to  the  emperor,  and  caused 
him  to  be  accused  of  high  treason.  He  was  condemn- 
ed to  death,  and  his  work  burned  by  the  public  execu- 
tioner. (Toe.,  Vit.  Agrie.,  c.  8.— Ptin.,  Bp.,  3,  83.) 
— II.  The  father  of  Pontius  the  Samnite  commander, 
who  advised  bis  son  either  to  give  freedom  to  the  Ro- 
mans ensnared  at  the  Caudine  Pass,  or  to  exterminate 
them  all.  (Livy,  9,  I,  teqq.)—\\l.  Caius,  a  Roman, 
to  whom  the  treatise  on  rhetoric,  ascribed  by  some  to 
Cicero,  is  addressed.  The  treatise  in  question  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  not  having  been  written  by  the 
Roman  orator,  but  either  by  Antonius  Gnipho  or  Q. 
Cornificiua.  (Consult  on  this  point  the  remarks  of 
Schutz,  in  his  edition  of  Cicero,  vol.  I,  p.  Iv.,  teqq., 
and  those  of  Le  Clerc,  in  his  more  recent  edition, 
Ports,  1827,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  1,  teqq.) 

lit  rum.,  statueaof  Mercury,  which  the  Athenians  had 
in  the  vestibules  of  their  dwellings.  They  were  made 
like  terminal  figures  of  stones,  of  a  cubical  form,  and 
surmounted  with  a  head  of  Mercury.  (  Vid.  Mercuriue.) 

Hiiiisa,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Cydonia,  in  the 
islsnd  of  Crete,  at  which  the  slaves  enjoyed  complete 
freedom,  and  were  waited  upon  by  their  masters. 
(Ephorut,  ap.  Athen.,  6,  p.  283,  /. — Caryitiut,  ap. 
eund.,  14,  p.  639  —  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  3,  p.  39.) 

Hbrmaeum,  I.  Promontorium,  or  Promontory  of 
Mercury  ('E/jp?c,  Mercuriue),  on  the  southern  shore 
of  Crete,  between  the  Promontory  Criu  Metopon  end 
Phoenix. — II.  A  promontory  of  Sardinia,  on  the  west- 
ern shore,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Boss,  now  Capo  delta 
Caeca. — III.  A  promontory  of  Africa,  in  the  district 
Zeugitana,  now  Cape  Bon.  (Polyb.,  1,  29. — Plin., 
8,  4.— Mela,  1,  7. -IM>.,  39,  27.) 
604 


Hirmaphroditos,  a  son  of  Mercury  f/E^aojf)  and 
Venus  ('Aepodt'nr),  the  fable  relative  to  whom  and  the 
nymph  Salmacia  may  be  found  in  Ovid  (Jfet.,  4,  285, 
teqq.).  It  is  evidently  copied  after  some  Esitern  le- 
gend, although  the  Grecian  spirit  has  moulded  it  into 
a  more  pleasing  form,  perhaps,  than  was  possessed  by 
its  original.  The  doctrine  of  androgynous  divinities 
lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  earliest  psgu  wor- 
ship. The  union  of  the  two  sexes  waa  regarded  by  tin 
early  priesthoods  as  a  symbol  of  the  generation  of  tot 
universe,  and  hence  originated  those  el  range  types  sad 
still  stranger  ceremonies,  which,  conceived  at  first  ia 
a  pure  and  simple  spirit,  became  eventually  the  soorcs 
of  so  much  licentiousness  and  indecency.  The  early 
believer  was  taught  by  bis  religious  inslrueter,  that, 
before  the  creation,  the  productive  power  existed  alone 
in  the  immensity  of  space.  When  the  processor  crea- 
tion commenced,  this  power  divided  itself  into  two 
portions,  and  discharged  the  functions  of  sn  active  tod 
a  pasaive  being,  a  male  and  a  female.  Hence  arose 
the  beauteous  frame  of  the  universe.  This  is  the  doe- 
trine,  in  particular,  of  the  Hindu  Vedas,  and  it  is  ei- 
plicitly  established  in  the  Manara-Dharma-Sastra,  and 
also  in  the  laws  of  Menou.  The  Adonis  of  Syria 
(Oreuzer,  Symbotik,  vol.  2,  p.  13);  the  Adagojjs  of 
Phrvgia  (Herodotut,  I,  105  —  Creuzer,  1,  180);  the 
Phtha  and  Neiih  of  Egypt ;  the  Mithras  of  Persia 
(Jul.  Firmicut,  p.  1,  teqq. — Goerret,  vol.  1,  p.  S54); 
the  Freya  of  Scandinavia  (Goerret,  vol.  2;  p.  574) ;  the 
Cenrezi  of  Thibet  ( Wagner,  p.  199) ;  the  Brame, 
Schiva,  Vishnou,  and  Kriahna,  of  India  {Roger,  ft- 
gan.  In.,  2,  2. — Paulm.,  Sytl.  Brahman.,  p.  195  — 
Porphyr.,  in  Stab.  Edog.  Phyt.,  1,  4. — Bagovaetn. 
Wagner,  p.  167.— Bhagavat  Geta,  See.);  too  Mow 
among  various  nations  of  Asia  (Spartian.,  Vit.  Cert 
coll.,  c.  7. — Cataubon,  ad  loc.) ;  all  these  objects  of  ad 
oration  reunited  the  two  sexes,  and,  by  a  consequence 
of  this  symbolical  idea,  the  priests  changed  their  ordi- 
nary vestments,  and  assumed  those  of  the  other  sei  in 
the  ceremonies  instituted  in  honour  of  these  gods,  for 
the  purpose  of  expressing  their  double  nstnre.  How 
different  from  all  this  is  the  Grecian  legend  !  sad  ret 
its  origin  is  one  and  the  same. 

Hikmathkna,  a  aott  of  statue,  raised  on  a  square  ped- 
estal, in  which  the  attributes  of  Mercury  CEfsoJr)  and 
Minerva  ('Aft/vij)  were  blended.  (Consult  theremarks 
under  the  preceding  article ;  and  Creuzer,  Bymbobi, 
vol.  2,  p.  760.)  M.  Spon  gives  various  figures  of  Ho- 
mstbene.    (Recherch.  Curieutet  it  FAntiq.,  p.  93.) 

Hrrkrs  (Tiuiijc),  I.  the  name  of  Mercury  among 
the  Greeks.  ( Vid.  Mercuriue  I.)— II.  Trismegiswa. 
(Vid.  Mercuriue  II.) 

HrrmrsiInax,  a  poet  of  Colophon,  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alexander.  He  com- 
posed three  books  of  elegies,  and  entitled  the  collec- 
tion Leontium  (AeoVrtov),  in  honour  of  hia  mistress, 
who  is  the  same,  perhaps,  with  the  one  connected  with 
the  history  of  Epicurus  and  his  disciple  Metrodoroa. 
Athenojus  has  preserved  for  us  a  fragment  of  nearly  a 
hundred  verses  of  this  poet,  which  makes  us  regret 
whst  we  have  lost.  '  This  fragment  waa  published  in 
1782,  by  Ruhnken,  in  an  appendix  to  his  BpitteU 
Critica',%,  p.  283.  It  was  also  edited  by  Weston, 
Land.,  1784, 8vo,  and  by  Ilgen,  in  his  Oputcula  Vark, 
Er/ort.,  1797,  8vo,  vol.  1,  p.  248,  teqq.  The  best 
edition,  however,  is  that  of  Hermann,  1828,  4to,  in 
hia  Program.  Acad,  in  memoritm  I.  A.  Srnetti,  Lipt 
(Consult  Hoffmann,  Let.  BMitgr.,  vol.  9,  n.  369.) 

Hernias,  a  Christian  writer  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  a  native  of  Galatia,  who  has  left 
oa  a  abort  but  elegant  discourse  in  ridicule  of  the  pagan 
philosophers,  entitled  duaavp/tof  rfi»  Ifo  ftioowe**. 
It  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  discourse  of  Tatiao's, 
but  it  is  an  imitation  by  a  man  of  spirit  snd  ability. 
He  ridicules  the  want  of  harmony  that  prevails  among 
the  systems  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  which  is  In 
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cause  of  all  their  speculations  being  crowned  with  no 
positive  result.  He  is  accused  by  some  critics  of 
putting  nothing  in  the  plsce  of  the  edifice  which  he 
has  destroyed  t>y  his  sarcasms.  Such,  however,  waa 
not  the  end  he  had  proposed  to  himself.  It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him  to  show  that  the  systems  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy were  untenable.  The  one  which  was  to  oc- 
cupy lis  place  they  had  only  to  seek  for,  and  Hermas 
points  it  out  to  them  without  naming  it.  This  treatise 
was  published  by  Seiber,  Basil,  1533,  8vo,  and  with 
the  notes  of  Wolf  in  Morell's  Compend.  it  Orig.  Vet. 
Phil.,  Basil,  1580,  8vo.  It  is  found  also  in  the  Auc- 
tar.  Bibhoth.  Patrum,  Paris,  1024 ;  and  in  the  Oxford 
edition  of  Tatian,  8vo,  1700.  The  best  edition,  bow- 
ever,  is  that  of  Dommerich,  HaL,  1774, 8vo.  (SchoU, 
Hist.  Lit  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  818.— Lardntr,  Credibility 
of  Gorptl  History,  pt.  S,  vol.  2,  p.  555.) 

HzamoNt,  I.  more  correctly  Harmonia,  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  and  wife  of  Cadmus.  ( Vid.  Har- 
monia.)— II.  Daughter  of  Menehuia  and  Helen.  She 
was  privately  engaged  to  her  couaio  Orestes,  the  son 
of  Agamemnon ;  but  her  father,  on  his  return  from 
Troy,  being  ignorant  of  this,  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Pyiinos,  otherwise  called  Neoptolemus.  After  toe 
murder  of  that  prince  (vid.  Pyrrhus),  she  married  Ores- 
tea,  sod  received  ihe  kingdom  of  Sparta  aa  her  dowry. 
(Virg.,  jEh-,  3,  387,  teqq.—Ueyne,  Excurs.,  IS,  ad 
Virg.,  £n  ,  3. — Eurip.,  Androm.) — III.  A  city  of  Ar- 
golis,  on  the  southern  coast,  opposite  Hydrea.  It  waa 
founded,  according  to  Herodotus  (8,  43),  by  the  Dry- 
opes,  whom  Hercules  and  the  Melians  bad  expelled 
from  the  banks  of  the  Sperchius  and  the  valley  of  Q2ta. 
Pauaaniaa  describes  this  city  aa  situate  on  a  hill  of 
moderate  height,  and  surrounded  by  walls.  It  con- 
tained, among  others,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  the  sanctuary 
of  which  afforded  an  inviolable  refuge  to  supplicants, 
whence  arose  the  proverb  avff  'Ep/umnit,  "  as  safe  an 
asylum  as  that  of  Hermione."  Not  far  from  tbia 
structure  was  a  cave,  supposed  to  communicate  with 
the  infernal  regions.  It  was  probably  owing  to  this 
speedy  descent  to  Ore  us,  that  the  Hermionisns,  ss 
Strain  informs  us,  omitted  to  put  a  piece  of  money  in 
the  mouths  of  their  dead.  (Strab.,  373. — Callim.,ap. 
Elym.  Mag.,  s.  v.  Aovuotjc.)  Lasua,  an  early  poet 
of  some  note,  said  to  have  been  the  instructor  of  Pin- 
dar, was  a  native  of  Hermione.  We  are  informed  by 
Sir  W.  GetL,  that  the  ruins  of  tbia  place  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  promontory  below  Kastri,  a  town  inhabited  by 
Albanians,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Hydra. 
(bin.  of  the  More*,  p.  199.)  Pausaniaa  affirms  (8, 
34),  that  Hermione  originally  stood  at  the  distance  of 
four  stadia  from  the  site  it  occupied  in  his  day,  and, 
though  the  inhabitants  had  long  removed  to  the  new 
city,  there  yet  remained  several  edifices  to  mark  the 
spot.    (Cromer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  858,  seq.)  . 

HnasHONis,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  the 
Germanic  tribes,  according  to  Tacito*  (Germ.,  c  8), 
and  occupying  the  central  parts  of  the  country.  Man- 
nert  is  of  opinion,  that  a  tribe  or  division  of  the  nsme 
Hermkmes  never  in  fact  existed,  but  that  this  appella- 
tion originated  from  the  early  legend  of  Greece  re- 
specting the  fabulous  land  Hemitonia,  remarkable  for 
its  production*,  and  placed  by  the  early  writers  is  the 
distant  regions  of  the  north.  The  Romans,  borrowing 
this  fable  from  the  Greeks,  imagined  that  they  had 
found  Hetmionia  in  the  regions  of  Germany.  (Com- 
pare Mela,  3,  3. — Manner t,  Gtog.,  vol.  3,  p.  146.) 

HssmionIcOs  Sinus,  s  bay  on  the  coast  of  Argolis, 
near  Hermione.  (Strab.,  335.)  It  is  now  the  Gulf 
of  Castri. 

HaaMOBdROs,  a  philosopher  of  Ephesus,  who  is  said 
to  have  assisted,  as  interpreter,  the  Roman  decemvirs 
in  the  composition  of  the  ten  tables  of  laws  which 
had  been  collected  in  Greece.  (Cie.,  Tusc,  5,  36.) 
"An  ancient  tradition  mentions,"  observes  Niebuhr, 
"as  an  auxiliary  to-  the  Decemviri,  in  this  code,  Her- 


modoras,  an  Ephesian,  the  friend  of  the  sage  Hen- 
clitus,  whom  bis  fellow-citizens  had  banished  because 
he  filled  them  with  shame,  and  they  desired  to  be  all 
on  an  equality  in  profligacy  of  conduct.  (Menag.,  ai 
Diog.  Laert.,  9,  e.  3.)  It  cannot,,  indeed,  be  well  ex- 
plained, how  tbia  story  could  have  been  invented,  foi 
which  nothing  but  a  celebrated  name  could  have  given 
occasion,  while  that  of  Hermodorus  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Greeka  themselves  only  by  the  say- 
ing of  his  friend.  On  this  ground,  the  naming  of  the 
statue,  which  was  inscribed  as  his  at  Roma,  may  pass 
for  genuine.  But  if  ever  be  lived  there,  honoured  by, 
and  useful  to,  his  contemporaries,  the  legislators,  "it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that,  by  hie  council,  many  of 
the  Greek  laws  were  transferred  to  the  Twelve  Table*, 
which  are  lost  to  na.  The  Romans  adhered  too  tena- 
ciously to  their  own  hereditary  laws,  io  exchange  tbera 
for  any  foreign  institution ;  and  the  difference  be- 
tween them  and  the  Grecians  waa  so  great,  that  the 
aage  Hermodorus  could  not  have  suggested  sn  imita- 
tion." (Niebuhr' s  Reman  History,  vol  8,  p.  Ill, 
Walter's  transL) 

HsBHooiKts,  a  celebrated  sophist,  a  native  of  Tar- 
sus, who  nourished  under  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus.  He 
waa  remarkable  for  the  precocity  of  hia  intellect.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  openly  professed  his  art  in  the 
presence  of  the  emperor,  and  excited  his  aatonisnmeut 
by  the  ability  and  eloquence  which- be  displayed.  This 
rapid  growth,  however,  of  the  mental  powers,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  as  rapid  a  decline,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  he  lost  bis  memory  to  such  a  degree  aa  to  be  in- 
capable of  pursuing  bis  usual  avocations.  In  this  sad 
condition  he  lingered  to  an  advanced  age.  It  is  said 
that,  on  opening  hia  body  after  death,  bis  heart  was 
found  of  an  enormous  size,  and  coveted  with  hair. 
He  left  a  work  on  Rhetoric,  which  was  introduced  into 
the  Grecian  schools,  and  continued  to  be  a  text-book 
in  the  rhetorical  art  until  the  decline  of  the  latter. 
Two  editions  of  the  entire  work  were  published,  one 
in  1614,  8vo,  by  Laurentius,  Colon.  AUobrog. ;  the 
other  in  1799,  4to,  by  an  anonymous  editor  (2.  B.  A.). 
There  have  been  several  editions  of  parts  of  the  work, 
for  which  consult  Hoffmann  (Lex.  Btbtiogr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
365,  seqq.). — II.  A  lawyer  in  the  age  of  Constantino, 
who,  together  with  Gregoriue  or  Gregorisnus,  made 
a  collection  of  the  constitutions  or  edicts  of  the  em- 
peror. Gregorius  comprehended  in  his  collection  the 
laws  published  from  Hadrian  to  Constsntine;  Her- 
mogenes  compiled  a  supplement  to  Ihe  work.  This 
collection,  though  made  without  public  authority,  waa 
yet  cited  in  courts  of  law.  (Sckoll,  Hist.  lot.  Gr* 
vol.  7,  p.  815,  seqq.) 

HaauoLADs,  a  young  Macedonian  nobleman,  and 
one  of  the  royal  pages  of  Alexsnder  the  Great.  In  the 
beat  of  a  boar-hunt  on  one  occasion,  be  forget  bis 
duty,  and  slew  Ihe  animal,  perhaps  unfairly  (for  the 
lawa  of  the  chase  have  in  all  ages  and.  climes  been 
very  arbitrary),  certainly  in  such  a  way  as  to  interfere 
with  the  royal  sport.  The  page  was,  in  consequence, 
deprived  of  his  horse,  and  ordered  to  be  flogged.  In- 
ceuaed  at  the  indignity  thus  offered  him,  he  resolved 
to  efface  it  in  the  blood  of  hia  sovereign,  end  for  this 
purpose  formed  a  conspiracy  with  some  of  his  brother- 
pages,  ss  well  ss  other  individuals.  The  plot,  bow- 
ever,  was  discovered,  and  the  culprits  were  stoned  to 
death.  Hermolaua,  in  his  defence,  insisted  that  the 
tyranny  and  drunken  revelries  of  Alexander  were  more 
than  could  be  tolerated  by  freemen.  (Anion,  Exp. 
Al  ,  4,  13,  seqq.) 

Hbbmopolis,  or  the  city  of  Hermes  (Mercury),  the 
name  of  two  towns  of  Egypt.  The  first  was  in  the 
Delta,  east  of  the  Canopic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and 
northeast  of  Andropolia.  For  distinction'  sake,  the  ep- 
ithet Mutpd  (Porta)  was  added  to  its  name.  Ptolemy 
make*  it  the  chief  city  of  the  nome  in  which  Alexan- 
dre* waa  situate.   (Mannert,  Gtog.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p. 
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MtV,  It*  position  corresponds  with  that  of  the  mad- 
era  Dtmenhur.  The  second  mi  termed  VLtyuXq 
(Magna),  or  the  greet,  end  wee  ei taste  in  the  Heptan- 
emis,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  eppoeite  Ami 
ooopolia.  It  is  spoken  of  as  a  large  city  by  Ammianue 
Marcellinee  (92,  16).  The  inhabitants  worshipped 
the  Cynocephalua,  or  dog-headed  deity  Anubis.  (Jhteit- 
mert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  8,  p.  897,)  The  name  of 
the  place  is  now  Aihmuntim. 

HtMUMmd,  the  first  of  the  Herm ionic  tribea  in 
Germany.  They  were  a  greet  end  powerful  ration, 
end  lay  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Altemanni. 
Tacitus  aaya,  that  in  process  of  time  they  became  al- 
lies to  the  Romans,  wjio  distinguished  them  above  the 
ether  Germans  by  peculiar  privileges.  (Germ.,  c.  41.) 
Mannert  makes  them  a  branch  of  the  great  Suevie 
race.   (Geogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  301.) 

Hebhos,  a  considerable  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising, 
according  to  Slrabo  (6M),  in  Mount  Dindymus,  in 
Phrygia,  and  flowing  through  the  northern  part  of 
Lydia  until  it  falls  into  the  iEgaan.  Pliny,  however, 
Takes  its  source  to  have  been  near  Dorylaram  in 
Phrygia.  (Ptm.,  6,  31.)  It  received  in  its  course 
the  rivers  Pactolua,  Hyllus,  called  also  Pbrygiut,  and 
other  less  celebrated  streams,  and  discharged  itself  into 
the  aea  between  Phocea  and  Smyrna.  (Strob.,  I.  c  — 
Herod.,  1,  80  —  Arrian,  Exp.  At.,  S,  5.)  The  plains 
which  this  river  watered  were  termed  the  plains  of 
Hermus,  and  the  golf  into  which  it  discharged  itself 
waa  anciently  called  the  Hermean  Gulf;  but  when 
Theseus,  according  to  some  aaeoonta,  a  person  of  dis- 
tinction in  Thessaly,  migrated  hither,  end  founded  a 
town  on  this  gulf  called  Smyrna  after  hie  wife  ( Vit. 
Ham..,  c.  3),  the  golf  wee  termed  8myrnams  Sims,  or 
Golf  of  8 myitis,  a  name  which  it  still  retains.  The 
sands  of  the  Hermus  were  said  to  be  auriferous,  a  cir- 
cumstance for  which  it  waa  probably  indebted  to  the 
Pactolua.  (Very,  Georg.,  3,  186.)— The  modem 
name  of  this  fine  river  is  the  Sordhat.  ( Cramer's 
Ann  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  386.) 

HcaNici,  a  people  of  New  Latitim,  bordering  on  the 
£!qui  and  Marti.  (Strain,  331.)  It  was  maintained 
by  some  authors,  that  they  derived  their  name  from 
the  rocky  nature  of  their  country ;  kerna,  in  the  Sabine 
language,  signifying  a  rock.  (Sen  ,  ad  Mn.,  7,  683.) 
Others  were  of  opinion,  that  they  were  to  called  from 
Hernfcos,  a  Petasgic  chief;  and  Macrobius  (Sot.,  6, 
18)  thinks  that  Virgil  sltnded  to  that  origin  when  he  de- 
scribed this  people  as  going  to  battle  with  one  lev  bare. 
The  former  etymology  ,  however,  ia  more  probable,  and 
would  also  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  Hemici,  aa  well  as 
the  .£ qui  and  Marsi,  were  descended  from  the  Sabinee, 
or  generally  from  the  Oecan  race.  There  ia  nothing  in 
the  history  of  this  petty  nation  which  possesses  any  pe- 
culiar interest,  or  distinguishes  them  from  their  equally 
hardy  and  warlike  neighbours.  It  is  merely  an  account 
of  the  tame  ineffectual  struggle  to  resist  the  systematic 
and  overwhelming  preponderance  of  Rome,  and  of 
the  same  final  submission  to  her  transcendent  genius 
and  fortune.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  it  waa  upon 
the  occasion  of  a  debate  on  the  division  of  aome  lands 
conquered  from  the  Hernki,  that  the  celebrated  agra- 
rian law  was  first  brought  forward  (A.U.C.  M8 — 
In.,  3,  41.— Dion.  Hat.,  8,  60).  The  last  effort 
made  by  this  people  to  assert  their  independence  waa 
about  the  year  447  A.U.C. ;  but  it  waa  neither  long  nor 
vigorous,  though  resolved  upon  unanimously  by  a  gen- 
eral council  of  all  theirerties.  (Lin.,  9,43. — Gramtr't 
Ancient  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  78,  aeqa.) 

Haao,  I.  a  beautiful  priestess  of  Venus  at  gestae, 
attached  to  Leander,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  who  every 
night  escaped  from  the  vigilance  of  his  family,  and 
awam  across  the  Hellespont,  while  Hero,  in  Sestus,  di- 
rected his  course  by  holding  a  burning  torch  on  the 
top  of  a  high  tower.  Leander,  however,  wee  at  Wat 
drowned  in  s  tempestuous  night,  at  he  attempted  hie 


usual  course,  and  Hero,  in  despair,  threw  herself  down 
from  her  tower  and  perished  in  the  sea.  Muewu,  i 
Greek  poet  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  made  this 
story  the  subject  of  a  pleasing  little  poem  that  hat 
come  down  to  us.  (Vid.  Mueasns  III.)  Ovid  de- 
votes two  of  his  Hero  ides  to  this  same  theme.  (Her., 
Bp.,  18  ef  19.)  Aa  regards  the  feat  of  Leander  ia 
awimming  across  the  Hellespont  nightly,  eormlt  re- 
marks under  the  article  Leander. — II.  The  name  of 
two  writers  on  mechanical  subjects.   (VU.  Heron.) 

Hrteoots,  I.  samamed  the  Great  and  Atcahula, 
second  son  of  An  tipster  the  Idumstan,  was  bom  B.C. 
71,  at  Ascalon,  in  Judaea.  At  the  age  of  twenty-fire 
he  was  made  by  his  father  governor  of  Galilee,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  suppression  of  a  band  of 
robbers,  and  the  execution  of  their  leader,  with  sev- 
eral of  hia  comrades.  He  wee  summoned  before  the 
Sanhedrim  for  having  done  thia  by  his  own  asthorit;, 
and  having  put  these  men  to  death  witheala  trial ;  hot, 
through  the  strength  of  his  party  and  the  seal  of  ha 
friends,  be  escaped  censure.  He  at  first  embraced 
the  party  of  Brutus  and  Genius ;  but,  after  their  death, 
reconciled  himself  to  Antony,  who  appointed  kin 
and  Phaeael  tetrarcba  of  Judea.  In  B.C.  40  tbePti- 
thians  invaded  Judaea,  and  placed  Antigonaa  oa  tat 
throne,  making  Hyrcanus  and  Phaeael  prisoners.  Her- 
od escaped  to  Rome,  where,  by  the  influence  of  An- 
tony, he  was  appointed  King  of  the  Jews.  But  the 
Roman  generals  in  Syria  assisted  him  very  feebly, 
and  it  waa  not  till  the  end  of  the  year  88  B.C.  that 
Jerusalem  waa  taken  by  Sossius.  The  commence- 
ment of  Herod's  reign  dales  from  the  following  year. 
In  the  year  38  he  had  married  Mariamne,  the  grand- 
daughter of  Hyrcanus,  hoping  to  strengthen  hia  power 
by  this  match  with  the  Aamonasaa  family,  which  mi 
very  popular  in  Judea.  On  ascending  the  threat 
Herod  appointed  Aoanel  of  Babylon  high-priest,  to  the 
exclusion  of  Aristobulos,  the  brother  of  Manama*. 
Bot  he  toon  found  himself  compelled,  by  the  entreaiaH 
of  Mariamne  and  the  artifices  of  her  mother  Alex- 
andra, to  depose  Ananel,  and  appoint  Ariatotrahn 
in  bis  place.  Not  long  after,  however,  Aristobtihn 
was  secretly  put  to  death  by  the  command  of  Herod. 
Alexandra  having  informed  Cleopatra  of  the  manter,  : 
Herod  was  summoned  to  answer  the  secusation  before  j 
Antony,  whom  he  pacified  by  liberal  bribes.  When 
setting  out  to  meet  Antony,  he  had  commanded  bit 
brother  Joseph  to  put  Mariamne  to  death  in  case  he 
should  be  condemned,  that  ahe  might  not  (all  into  An- 
tony's power.  Finding,  on  his  return,  that  hia  brother 
had'  revealed  thia  order  to  Mariamne.  Herod  put  bin 
te  death.  In  (he  civil  war  between  Octavius  and  An- 
tony, Herod  joined  the  latter,  and  undertook,  st  on 
command,  a  campaign  against  the  Arabians,  whom  be 
defeated.  After  the  battle  of  Actmm,  he  went  to 
meet  Octavius  at  Rhodes;  having  twst  put  to  death 
Hyrcanus,  who  bad  been  reieaeed  by  the  Partbuw, 
and  had  pieced  himself  under  Herod's  protection  some 
years  before.  He  also  imprisoned  Mariamne  and  Al- 
exandra, commanding  their  keepers  to  kill  them  upon 
receiving  intelligence  of  his  death.  Octavius,  hoe- 
ever,  received  Mm  kindly,  and  reinstated  him-  in  bit 
kingdom.  On  hie  return,  Mariamne  reproached  him 
with  hia  intentions  towsrds  her,  which  she  bad  again 
discovered.  This  led  to  an  estrangement  between 
Herod  and  hia  queen,  which  waa  artfully  increased  by 
his  sister  Salome  ;  till,  on  one  occasion,  enraged  tt  a 
new  affront  he  had  received  from  Mariamne,  Her- 
od assembled  aome  of  hia  friends  end  accused  her  of 
adultery.  She  waa  condemned  and  executed.  After 
her  death  Herod  Buffered  the  deepest  raattnte,  and 
that  himself  up  in  Samaria,  where  he  was  aetted  with 
a  sickness  which  nearly  proved  fatal.  In  the  year  2f 
B.C.  he  put  to  death  the  sons  of  Babes,  the  last 
princes  of  the  Atmomrar  family.  He  now  openly  dis- 
regarded the  Jewish  law,  and  aa»odnced  Roman  cat- 
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Mas,  a  conduct  which  increased  the  hatred  of  the  peo- 
ple towards  bim,  and  ha  particularly  shocked  their 
prejudice*  by  erecting  a  stately  theatre  and  an  am- 
phitheatre in  Jerusalem,  in  the  latter  of  which  be  cele- 
brated games  in  honour  of  Augustus.  Ten  man  con- 
spired against  his  life,  bat  were  detected  and  executed 
with  the  greatest  cruelty.  To  secure  himself  against 
rebellion,  he  fortified  Samaria,  which  he  named  Se- 
baste  (equivalent  to  the  Latin  Auguata),  and  he  bailt 
Csjsarea  and  other  cities  and  fortresses.  la  the  year 
17  B.C.  he  began  to  rebuild  the  temple  at  Jerusalem. 
The  work  was  completed  in  eight  years,  but  the  deco- 
rations wen  not  finished  for  many  yens  after.  (John, 
t,  20.)  Herod'a  power  and  territories  continued  to 
increase,  bat  the  lstter  part  of  his  reign  wss  disturbed 
by  the  moat  violent  dimensions  in  his  family,  of  which 
a  minota  account  ia  given  by  Joeephus.  He,  died  in 
March,  B.C.  4,  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  bis  reign, 
and  the  seventieth  of  his  age.  Joeephus  relates,  that, 
shortly  before  bis  death,  he  shut  up  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  the  Jewish  nation  in  the  Hippodrome, 
commanding  his  aister  Salome  to  pat  them  to  death  as 
soon  aa  be  expired,  that  he  might  not  want  mourners. 
They  were  released,  however,  by  Salome  upon  Her- 
od's death. — The  birth  of  our  Saviour  took  place  in 
the  last  year  of  Herod's  reign,  four  years  earlier  than 
the  em  from  which  the  common  ayatem  of  chronology 
dates  the  years  A.D.  (Joteph.,  Jar.  JwL,  14,  17, 
asfy. — U.  is.,  15,  1,  ttqq. — (d.  ib.,  16,  1,  ttqq.—lL, 
BdL  ML,  1,  17,  &c.—ffoiduu,  ie  Vita  ct  Gatu 
Htrodum,  v  7.)  It  was  Herod  of  whom  Augustus 
said,  after  he  had  heard  of  the  former's  having  pot  to 
death  his  own  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristobufua,  that 
be  would  rather  be  Herod'a  heg  (ov)  than  his  son 
(sfor).  panning  open  the  similsrity  of  the  two  terms, 
and  alluding  at  the  same  time  to  the  aversion  with 
which  the  hog  wss  regarded  by  the  Jews.  (Ifatrob., 
Sat.,  2,  4.) — II.  Antipas,  a  son  of  Herod  the  Great, 
whom  his  rather,  in  bis  first  will,  declared  his  Succes- 
sor in  the  kingdom,  but  to  whom  lie  afterward  gave 
merely  the  office  of  tetrarch  over  Oalilee  and  Persia, 
while  be  appointed  his  other  son  Archelaus  king  of  Ju- 
das. Antipas,  after  being  confirmed  in  these  terri- 
tories by  Augustus,  married  the  daughter  of  Arctas, 
king  of  Arabia.  He  divorced  her,  however,  A.D.  83, 
that  he  might  marry  his  sister-in-law  Herodisa,  the 
wile  of  bio  brother  Philip,  who  wss  still  living.  John 
the  Baptist,  exclaiming  against  this  incest,  was  seised, 
and  subsequently  beheaded.  Afterward,  A.D.  39,  He- 
rudias,  being  jealous  of  the  prosperity  of  her  brother 
Agrippa,  who,  from  a  private  person,  had  become  King 
of  Judaea,  persuaded  her  husband  Herod  Antipas  to 
visit  Rome,  snd  to  desire  the  same  dignity  from  Tibe- 
rius. Agrippa,  being  apprized  of  his  design,  wrote  to 
the  emperor,  accusing  Antipas  of  being  implicated  in 
the  aSsir  of  Sejsnas,  upon  which  he  was  banished  to 
IiUgdunum,  in  Caul.  Thia  ia  that  Antipas  who,  be- 
ing at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  suffer- 
ing, ridiculed  Jesus,  whom  Pilate  bad  sent  to  bim, 
dressed  bim  in  meek  attire,  and  sent  him  back  to  the 
Roman  governor  as  s  king  whose  ambition  gave  bin 
bo  umbrage.  The  year  of  bis  death  ia  unknown, 
though  it  is  certain  that  be  end  Herodisa  ended  their 
days  in  exile,  according  to  Josephus,  in  Spain,  (ifoi- 
duu,  tU  Vita  et  Gestij  Hervdum,  y  87.) — IH.  Agrip- 
pa, I.  son  of  Aristobuiu*,  and  grandson  of  Herod  the 
Great.  ( Vid.  Agrippa  V.)— IV.  Agripos,  II.  sea  of 
the  preceding.  (Kid.  Agrippa VI.)— V.  Attieus.  (Vid. 
Atticue  II ) 

HnBomiitus,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  who  flourished 
daring  the  first  nsrt  of  the  third  century  of  ear  era, 
and  died  sbost  A.D.  340,  at  the  age  of  seventy  yean, 
"ew  particulars  of  his  Kfe  are  known,  and  even  hie  na- 
ve place  has  not  been  clearly  ascertained,  though 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  Alexandra.  He 
filled  various  honourable  stations,  both  in  the  service 


of  the  emperors  and  ti  that  of  the  state.  (Compare 
b.  1,  c.  4  of  hia  history.)  The  tone  of  moderation 
which  everywhere  shows  itself  in  his  writings,  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  hia  life  had  been  aa  peaceful  aa 
his  character ;  and  we  may  conjecture,  from  a  remark 
which  he  makes  at  the  commencement  of  bis  work, 
that  it  waa  at  an  advanced  age,  and  in  the  bosom  of  • 
pleasing  retreat,  that,  collecting  together  the  reminis- 
cences  of  a  long  hfe,  and  the  valuable  fruits  of  his  ex- 
perience, be  wrote  the  history  of  those  emperors  whoa* 
reigns  he  had  seen  sod  whose  persona  he  had  ap- 
proached. Thia  history,  divided  into  eight  hooka, 
commences  with  the  death  of  Mucus  AureTiua,  and  ie 
carried  down  to  the  accession  of  Gordian  III.,  embra- 
cing, from  A.D.  180  to  33S,  a  period  of  fifty-eight 
years,  under  seventeen  princes  who  reigned  either 
successively  or  conjointly.  This  period,  though  short, 
waa  a  meet  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  the  empire, 
on  account  ef  the  numerous  and  violent  changes  in  the 
person*  who  held  the  sovereign  power,  and  also  with 
respect  to  the  domestic  snd  foreign  wsrs,  the  depravity 
of  manners,  and  the  public  calamities  which  character- 
ised the  age.  The  aeries  of  emperors  which  the  his- 
tory of  Herodian  embraces,  comprises  Coram od us.  Per* 
tinax,  Julian,  Niger  and  Albinue,  Severn s,  Caracalla 
and  Gets,  M serines,  Heliogabalue,  Alexander  Severua, 
Maximums,  the  two  Gordiani,  and  Balbinus.  We  per- 
ceive from  thia  the  importance  of  Herod  ian's  work,  form- 
ing, as  it  does,  a  grave  and  almost  solitary  chronicle  of 
this  portion  of  Roman  history ;  for  the  writers  of  the 
Augustan  history,  who  lived  long  after  him,  hardly  do 
more  than,  copy  hia  narrative,  and,  when  they  deviate 
from  him,  merit,  in  general,  a  far  lees  degree  of  confi- 
dence This  is  s  testimony  rendered  in  bis  favour  even 
by  Julius  CapitolinuB  bimaelf,  who  (Fit.  Alkin.,e.  IS) in- 
vites hie  readers,  if  desirous  of  more  lengthened  details, 
to  seek  for  them  in  Marina  Maximue  or  Herodian, 
who,  adds  he,  are  equally  distinguished  by  their  accu- 
racy and  fidelity.  And  yet  it  is  on  the  authority  of 
the  same  Capilolinu*  that  many  modern  critics  have 
grounded  their  charge  againet  Herodian,  of  having 
been  too  partial  to  Msximimta,  and  loo  severe  on  Alex- 
snder  Severua.  {Jal.  Cap.,  Vtt.  Max.,  c.  18.)  From 
this  charge,  however,  Herodian  baa  been  successfully 
defended  by  Isaac  Casaubon  and  the  Abbe  de  Mod- 
gatrit. — The  style  of  Herodian  ia  plain  and  unaffected, 
and  hia  narrative  in  general  aeeme  written  in  a  spirit 
of  sincerity,  but  it  has  no  claims  to  philosophy  or  crit- 
ical art.  The  harangues  which  be  has  inserted  in  his 
narrative  are  elegant,  but  they  want  simplicity.  Hia 
greatest  fault  is  baring  neglected  chronology. — Among 
the  editions  of  Herodian  may  be  mentioned  that  of  Ir- 
miacb,  Lip*.,  1789,  6  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Bekkejr, 
Berel.,  1820,  Svo.  The  former  ia  remarkable  for  its 
excessive  load  of  commentary  ;  the  latter,  which  con- 
tains merely  the  text  and  various  readings,  presents 
the  latest  and  best  text  of  the  historian.— Politian  gave 
to  the  world  in  1490  a  Latin  version  of  Herodian,  re- 
markable for  its  elegance  rather  than  fidelity,  and  ded- 
icated it  to  Innocent  V]  II.  H  e  waa  liberally  rewarded 
by  the  pontiff  (Pofatnn,  Bput.,  8,  1-6.)  It  ia  as- 
certained, however,  now,  that  be  merely  corrected  the 
version  of  Orrmiboout  Yinceutius.  (Consult  7Vs- 
iHeU,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  33B. — Hetren,  Gettk.  der 
Clou.  lit.  m  MUUlaker.,  vol.  2,  p.  301,  aef .,  Got- 
ting.,  1822  —  StMilL  Hut.  lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  192.— 
Biogr.  Univ.,  vol  20,  p  873,  seat.) — II.  A  gramma- 
rian of  Alexandra,  often  confounded  with  the  histori- 
an above  mentioned.  He  waa  a  eon  of  the  celebrated 
Apoflonius  DyecoJue,  and  flourished  in  the  second 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  He  dedicated  to  the 
Emperor  Marcus  Aureuua  hia  general  grammar,  of 
which  we  have  only  tome  unpublished  and  abridged 
extracts  remaining.  We  have  also  some  fragments  of 
other  works  ;  and  Pierson  hss  given  in  his  edition  of 
Maris  a  treatise  of  the  acme  writer  on  the  choice  of 
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words,  entitled  Philetarus.  The  treatise  published 
by  Vsickenaer,  tt  the  end  of  his  Ammonias,  oo  barba- 
risms and  solecisms,  and  the  name  of  the  author  of 
which  that  scholar  did  not  know,  waa  discovered  by 
Villoison  to  have  been  written  by  this  aame  Harodian. 
Other  minor  productions  of  his  are  given  by  the  last- 
mentioned  scholar,  in  his  Antcdota,  and  by  Hermann 
in  hia  treatise  De  Emendanda  ralume  O.  O. — Consult 
the  remarks  of  Hase,  as  given  by  Seholl  (Hut.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  26). 

HcaoodTUs,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  born 
at  Halicarnassus,  B.C.  484.  {Lurcher,  Vie  d'Herod., 
p.  1.— Clinton's  Fatti  HeUemci,  vol.  1,  p.  t9,  %i  uL) 
He  waa  of  Dorian  extraction,  and  of  a  distinguished 
family.  (Suideu,  t.  v.  'Hood.)  Panyaaia,  an  eminent 
poet,  whom  some  ranked  next  to  Homer  (Studat,  e. 
e.  Ilowdff.),  white  others  place  him  after  Hesiod  and 
Antimacbua,  was  hia  uncle  either  by  the  mother's  or 
father's  side.  Herodotus  is  regarded  by  many  as  the 
father  of  profane  history,  and  Cicero  (Leg.,  1,  1)  calls 
him  "  kitloria  pttrem :"  try  this,  however,  nothing 
more  must  be  meant,  than  that  he  is  the  first  profane 
historian  whose  work  is  distinguished  for  its  finished 
form,  snd  has  come  down  to  us  entire.  Thus  Cicero 
himself,  on  another  occasion,  speaks  of  him  as  the 
first  "qui  prinupi  genus  hoc  (eeribendi)  ontavu" 
(De  Oral.,  2,  13);  while  Dionysios  of  Halicamaaaua 
bss  given  us  a  list  of  many  historical  writers  who  pre- 
ceded him.  (Consult  Cr tuner,  Fragm.  Hist.  Anttq. 
Heidelb.,  18S6,  8vo.)  The  facte  of  hia  life  are  few  and 
doubtful,  except  so  far  as  we  can  collect  them  from 
bis  own  works.  Not  liking  the  government  of  Lyg- 
damis,  who  waa  tyrant  of  Halicarnassus,  Herodotus 
retired  for  a  sesson  to  the  island  of  Samoa,  where  he 
is  asid  to  have  cultivated  the  Jonic  dialect  of  the  Greek, 
which  was  the  language  there  prevalent.  Before  he 
wss  thirty  years  of  age  he  joined  in  an  attempt,  which 
proved  successful,  to  expel  Lygdamis.  But  the  ban- 
ishment of  the  tyrant  did  net  give  tranquillity  to  Hali- 
carnassus, and  Herodotus,  who  himself  had  become 
an  object  of  dielike,  again  left  his  native  country,  and 
joined,  as  it  is  said,  a  colony  which  the  Athenians  sent 
to  Thorium  in  Southern  Italy,  B.C.  443.  He  is  said 
to  have  died  in  Thorium,  and  to  have  been  buried  in 
the  Agora. — Herodotus  presents  himself  to  our  con- 
sideration in  two  points ;  as  a  traveller  and  observer, 
snd  ss  an  historian.  The  extent  of  his  travels  may 
be  ascertained  pretty  clearly  from  his  History ;  but  the 
order  iu  which  he  visited  esch  plsce,  and  the  time  of 
visiting,  cannot  be  determined.  The  story  of  bis  read- 
ing bis  work  at  the  Olympic  gamea,  on  which  occasion 
be  is  said  to  have  received  universal  applause,  and  to 
have  bad  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses  given  to  the 
nine  books  of  his  History,  has  been  well  discussed  by 
Dahlmann,  and  we  may  perhaps  ssy  disproved.  (He- 
rodot ,  aue  temem  Bueke,  win  Leben,  A I  tons,  1883.) 
The  story  is  founded  upon  a  email  piece  by  Lucian, 
entitled  "  Herodotus  or  Action,"  which  apparently  waa 
not  intended  by  the  writer  himself  as  an  historical 
truth ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  Herodotus  waa  only 
about  twenty-eight  years  old  (Suid ,  J  e.  OwkvSHik) 
when  he  is  said  to  have  read  to  the  assembled  Greeks 
at  Olympia  a  work  which  was  the  result  of  most  ex- 
tensive travelling  and  research,  and  which  bean  in 
every  part  of  it  evident  marks  of  the  hand  of  a  man  of 
mature  age.  The  Olympic  recitation  is  not  even  al- 
luded to  by  Plutarch,  in  hi*  treatise  on  the  "Malignity 
of  Herodotua  n  At  a  later  period  Herodotus  read  his 
History,  as  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch  and  Eusebius, 
at  the  Psnathenaean  festival  at  Athens,  and  the  Athe- 
nians are  raid  to  have  presented  him  with  the  sum  of 
ten  talents  for  the  manner  in  which  he  had  spoken  of 
the  deeds  of  their  nation.  The  account  of  thia  sec- 
ond recitation  may  he  true. — With  a  simplicity  which 
characterize*  his  whole  work,  Herodotus  makes  no  dis- 
play of  the  great  extent  of  his  travels.    He  frequently 


avoids  saying  in  express  terms  that  he  was  at  a  plica, 
but  he  usea  words  which  arc  ss  conclusive  as  any  pos- 
itive statement.  He  describes  a  thing  ss  standing  be- 
hind the  door  (3, 182),  or  on  the  right  band  as  yen  es- 
ter a  temple  (1,  61) ;  or  he  waa  told  something  by  a 
person  in  a  particular  place  (2,  28);  or  he  uaea  oilier 
words  equally  significant.  In  Africa  he  visited  Egypt, 
from  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  to  Elephantine, 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  country  (2, 29) ;  and  he 
travelled  westward  as  fsr  as  Cyrene  (2,  32,  181),  and 
probably  farther.  In  Asia  he  visited  Tyre,  Babylon, 
Ecbatana  (1,  98),  and  probably  Suaa  (6, 52,  teqq'. ;  8, 
1 19).  He  also  travelled  to  various  parts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor, and  probably  went  as  far  as  Colchia  (2,  104).  Ii 
Europe  be  visited  a  large  part  of  the  country  along  the 
Black  Sea,  between  the  months  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Crimea,  and  went  some  distance  into  the  interior.  Ha 
seema  to  have  examined  the  line  of  the  march  of  Xerxes 
from  the  Hellespont  to  Attica,  and  certainly  had  aeon 
numerous  places  on  this  route.  He  wss  well  ac- 
quainted with  Athena  (1,  98 ;  6,  77),  and  also  with 
Delphi,  Dodona,  Olympia,  Deloe,  and  many  other 
placee'in  Greece.  That  he  had  visited  some  pans  of 
Southern  Italy  is  clear  from  his  work  (4,  99 ;  6, 44). 
The  mention  of  these  places  ia  sufficient  to  show 
that  he  must  have  aeen  many  more.  So  wide  and 
varied  a  field  of  observation  has  rarely  been  present- 
ed to  s  traveller,  and  still  more  rarely  to  any  histori- 
an, either  of  ancient  or  modern  timea ;  and,  if  we  can- 
not affirm  that  the  author  undertook  hia  travels  with 
a  view  to  collect  materials  for  his  great  work,  a  sup- 
position which  is  far  from  improbable,  it  is  certain  (hit, 
without  such  advantages,  be  could  never  have  written 
it,  and  that  bis  travela  mast  have  suggested  much  in- 
quiry, and  supplied  many  valuable  facte,  which  after- 
ward found  a  place  in  hi*  History.  The  nine  books  of 
Herodotua  contain  a  great  variety  of  matter,  the  unity 
of  which  is  not  perceived  till  the  whole  work  baa  been 
thoroughly  examined ;  and  for  this  reason,  on  a  6nl  pe- 
rusal, the  History  is  seldom  well  understood.  But  the 
subject  of  his  History  was  conceived  by  the  author  both 
clearly  snd  comprehensively.  Hia  aim  was  to  coo- 
bine  a  general  history  of  the  Greeks  and  the  barbari- 
an* (that  is,  those  not  Greeks)  with  the  history  of  the 
wars  between  the  Greeks  and  Peraiana.  According- 
ly, in  the  execution  of  his  main  task,  he  traeea  the 
course  of  events  from  the  time  when  the  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Crosaua  fell  before  the  a  rata  of  Cyrus,  the  found- 
er of  the  Persian  monarchy  (B.C.  648),  to  the  capture 
of  Seams  (B.C.  478),  an  event  which  crowned  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Greeks  over  the  Peraiana.  The  great 
subject  of  his  work,  which  is  comprised  within  the 
space  of  68  years,  not  more  than  the  ordinary  term  of 
human  life,  advances,  with  a  regular  progress  and  in- 
ly dramatic  development,  from  the  first  weak  and  di- 
vided efforts  of  the  Greeks  to  resist  Asiatic  numbers, 
to  their  union  as  a  nation,  and  their  final  triumph  in 
the  memorable  battles  of  Thermopylae,  Sslamia,  and 
Plataea.  But  with  this  subject,  which  haa  s  complete 
unity,  well  maintained  from  its  commencement  to  its 
close,  the  author  haa  interwoven,  conformably  to  hia 
general  purpose,  and  by  way  of  occasional  digression, 
sketches  of  the  various  people  and  countries  which  he 
had  visited  -in  his  wide-extended  travels.  The  more 
we  contemplate  the  difficulty  of  thua  combining  a  kind 
of  universal  history  with  a  substantial  and  distinct  nar- 
rative, the  more  we  admire,  not  the  art  of  the  historian 
(for  auch,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  he  could  not 
well  possess),  but  that  happy  power  of  bringing  togeth- 
er and  arranging  his  materials,  which  waa  the  result  of 
the  fulness  of  his  information,  the  distinctness  of  hia 
knowledge,  and  the  clear  conception  of  his  subject 
These  numerous  digressions  are  among  the  most  vslua- 
able  parte  of  his  work  ;  and,  if  they  had  been  omiiied  or 
lost,  barren  indeed  would  have  been  our  investigation 
into  the  field  of  ancient  history,  over  which  the  laf-onr 
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of  one  nun  now  throws  ■  clear  and  steady  light. — The 
style  of  Herodotus  is  simple,  pleasing,  and  generally 
perspicuous;  often  highly  poetical  both. in  expression 
and  sentiment.  But  it  bears  evident  marks  of  belong- 
ing to  a  period  when  prose  composition  bad  not  yet 
become  a  subject  of  art.  His  sentences  are  often  ill- 
constructed  and  hang  loosely  together ;  but  his  clear 
comprehension  of  his  own  meaning,  snd  the  sterling 
worth  of  his  matter,  have  saved  him  from  the  reproach 
»f  diffuseness  and  incoherence.  His  acquirements 
wen  apparently  the  result  of  bis  own  experience.  In 
physical  knowledge  he.  was  certainly  behind  the  sci- 
ence of  bis  day.  He  had,  no  doubt,  reflected  on  politi- 
cs! questions ;  but  he  seems  to  have  formed  his  opinions 
mainly  from  what  he  himself  hsd  observed.  To  pare 
philosophical  speculations  he  had  no  inclination,  and 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  such  in  his  writings.  He  had 
•  strong  religious  feeling  bordering  on  superstition, 
though  even  here  he  could  clearly  distinguish  the  gross 
and  absurd  from  that  which  was  decorous.  He  seems 
to  have  viewed  the  manners  and  customs  of  all  nations 
in  a  more  truly  philosophical  way  than  many  so-called 
philosophers,  considering  them  as  various  forms  of 
social  existence  under  which  happiness  might  be 
found.  He  treats  with  decent  respect  the  religious 
observances  of  every  nation ;  a  decisive  proof,  if  any 
were  wanting,  of  bis  great  good  sense. — That  He- 
rodotus was  not  duly  appreciated  by  all  his  country- 
men, and  that  in  modern  times  his  wonderful  stories 
have  been  the  subject  of  merriment  to  the  half-learn- 
ed, who  measure  his  experience  by  their  own  igno- 
rance, we  merely  notice,  without  thinking  it  necessary 
to  say  more.  The  incidental  confirmations  of  his  ve- 
racity, which  have  been  accumulating  of  late  years  on 
all  sides,  and  our  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  coun- 
tries which  he  visited,  enable  us  to  appreciate  him  bet- 
ter than  many  of  the  Greeks  themselves  could  do ;  and 
it  cannot  now  be  denied,  that  a  sound  snd  comprehen- 
sive study  of  antiquity  must  be  based  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  work  of  Herodotus. — Plutarch  ac- 
cused Herodotus  of  partiality,  and  composed  a  treatise 
on  what  be  termed  the  "malignity"  of  this  writer 
(irrp!  ttJc  Upodorov  Kanovdciac),  taxing  him  with  in- 
justice towards  the  Thebsns,  Corinthians,  and  Creeks 
in  general ;  but  the  whole  affair  is  a  weak  and  frivo- 
lous one.  The  historian  has  also  found  two  new  an- 
tagonists in  more  recent  times.  MM.  Chahan  de  Cir- 
bied  and  F.  Martin,  authors  of  a  work  entitled  "  Re- 
cherche* Curieutct  tur  Chistorie  aneieme  de  VAtie" 
drawn  from  Oriental  manuscripts  in  the  "  Bibliolbeque 
du  Roi"  (Parte,  1806),  oppose  to  him  tbo  testimony  of 
Mar-Ibas-Cadina,  a  Syrian,  and  the  secretary  of  Vala- 
aarces,  king  of  Armenia.  This  writer  pretends  to  have 
found  in  the  archives  of  Nineveh  a  Greek  translation, 
made  by  order  of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  a  Chaldean 
work  of  very  remote  antiquity.  The  history  of  Mar- 
Ibas-Cadina  no  longer  exists,  but  it  was  the  source 
whence  Moses  of  Chorene  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
John  Catholicos  in  the  tenth,  drew  the  materials  for 
their  respective  works.  This  attack,  however,  on  the 
credibility  of  the  Greek  writer,  is  undeserving  of  any 
serious  consideration,  more  especially  as  the  French 
editors  themselves,  just  mentioned,  confess  that  Mar- 
Ibas-Cadina  deals  largely  in  fablo. — A  life  of  Homer  is 
commonly  ascribed  to  Herodotus,  and  appears  in  most 
editions  of  his  history ;  but  it  is  now  deemed  supposi- 
titious. The  three  best  editions  of  Herodotus  are, 
that  of  Wesseling,  Amtt.,  1763,  fol. ;  that  of  Schweig 
haeuser.  Argent,  1816,  6  vols.  8vo;  and  that  of 
Babr,  hip*.,  1830-35,  4  vols.  8vo.  The  edition  of 
Scbweighaeuser  has  a  "  Lexicon  Herodoteum,"  form- 
ing a  seventh  volume,  which  is  a  useful  aid  to  stu- 
dents, though  far  from  being  complete.  Some  time 
after  tbo  appearance  of  Schweighaeuser's  Herodotus, 
Gaisibrd  collated  anew  the  Sancroft  MS.  (one  of  the 
best  manuscripts  of  the  historian),  and  published  an 


edition  from  the  Oxford  press,  in  1824 ;  but  the  reran 
of  the  collation  has  sdded  nothing  of  any  value  to 
Schweighaeuser's  text.  The  edition  of  Bahr  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  useful  of  the  three.  It  contains  an  ex 
ceilent  body  of  notes,  many  of  them  selected  from  the 
writings  of  Crenzer,  especially  from  his  "  Commenta- 
tionea  Herodoteas,"  and  refers  constantly  to  the  most 
recent  speculations  of  the  German  scholars  on  the  dif- 
ferent topics  discussed  by  Herodotus.  There  is  also 
a  French  translation  of  the  history  by  Larcher,  Parts, 
1802,  9  vols.  8vo,  of  great  fidelity,  and  highly  esteem- 
ed for  its  very  valuable  commentary.  Very  important 
aid  may  likewise  be  obtained  by  the  student  from  Ren- 
nell's  and  Niebubr's  respective  dissertations  on  the 
geography  of  Herodotus.  A  reprint  of  the  former  ap- 
peared from  the  London  press  in  1830, 3  vols.  8vo ; 
and  a  translation  of  the  latter  from  the  German  was 
published  at  Oxford,  1830, 8vo.  (Encycl.  Vt.Knowl, 
vol.  13,  p.  163,  ecqi—SchW,  Hiet.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8, 
p.  140,  etqq.)— -II.  The  author  of  an  ancient  glossary 
on  Hippocrates,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  (No.  III.).  Others 
think  that  the  glossary  in  question  is  merely  intended 
ae  a  collection  of  words  found  in  the  history  of  Herod- 
otus of  Halicarnaaaua,  and  that  it  has  been  incorpora- 
ted with  the  works  of  Hippocrates  for  no  other  reason 
than  because  this  physician  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
and  many  terms  occur  both  in  his  works  and  in  the 
hiatory  of  Herodotus.  (SchSU,  Hiet.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6, 
p.  6.) — HI.  A  physician  of  Tarsus,  of  the  empiric 
school,  and  successor  to  Menodotus  of  Nicomedia.  A 
work  of  bis,  entitled  "  The  Physician,"  is  mentioned  by 
Galen  (Sect.  3,  Comment,  in  rt.  Epid.  Hippocr.  text., 
43). 

Haaota  fHpoer),  the  plural  of  Hixoa  (*Hour),  a 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  a  class  of  persons  sup- 
posed to  be  intermediate  between  gods  and  men,  and 
usually  of  divine  descent  on  st  leaat  one  side.  Such 
were  worshipped  with  divine  honours  by  those  cities 
and  racea  of  men  which  claimed  them  aa  their  fathers 
or  ancestors.  This  divine  origin,  however,  was  not 
essential :  thua  Philinpus  of  Crotona,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  against  the  Phoenicians  and  Egestsans,  was 
made  a  hero  for  his  beauty ;  a  heroum  or  shrine  was 
built  on  the  spot  where  he  was  buried,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  him.  (Herod.,  6,47.)  At  a  later  age, 
Arabia  and  Brasidas  were  worshipped  aa  heroes  at 
Sicyon  and  Amphipolis  respectively  ;  and  the  Atheni- 
ana  slain  at  Marathon  received  similar  honours.  Con- 
cerning these  last,  legends  were  current,  which  show 
that  a  supernatural  and  mythological  character  waa 
really  ascribed  to  them,  and  they,  probably,  were  the 
latest  of  the  Greeks  to  whom  such  a  character  waa  at- 
tributed. The  Heroic  Age,  properly  so  called .  appears, 
however,  to  have  terminated  with  the  immediate  de- 
scendants of  the  Greeks  who  returned  from  Troy,  and 
to  have  extended  backward  for  an  uncertain  length  ot 
time,  estimated  by  Thirlwall  at  six  generations,  or 
about  800  years.  This  is  the  fourth  or  Heroic  Age 
of  Hesiod,  in  which  Jupiter  "  made  the  divine  brood  of 
heroes,  better  and  braver  than  the  third  or  brazen  race." 
(Op.,  «t  J).,  157.)  These  were  the  princes  and  war- 
riors of  mythological  hiatory,  such  as  Theseus,  Perseus, 
and  those  who  fought  at  the  sieges  of  Thebes  and 
Troy.  In  Homer,  the  word  Hero  occurs  frequently, 
but  in  quite  a  different  sense :  it  is  applied  collectively 
to  the  whole  body  of  fighters,  Argeii,  Danai,  and  Achsei, 
without  reference  to  individuals  of  peculiar  merit ;  and, 
indeed,  often  appears  to  be  used  for  little  more  than  an 
expletive,  when  he,  or  the  man,  or  the  warrior,  would 
have  done  equally  well.  Indeed,  the  application  of  the 
word  ia  not  even  limited  to  warriors,  but  is  extended 
to  heralds,  wise  counsellors,  kings,  dec.  It  baa  been 
suggested,  with  considerable  plausibility,  that  the  word 
originally  denoted  the  members  of  those  roving  bands 
who  in  the  earliest  times  overran  Greece,  issuing  from 
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tne  south  of  Thesealy,  sod  giving  extension  to  the 
Mine,  first  of  Achasans,  and  afterward  of  Hellenes,  aa 
we  learn  from  the  legends  in  Paoaaniaa  and  Thucydi- 
des  ;  so  thai  in  the  same  sense  the  Normans  who  col- 
onized Italy,  or  the  Saxons  who  settled  in  England, 
might  justly  be  called  heroes.  The  root  of  the  word 
seems  to  be  her,  whence  come  the  Latin  and  German 
forms  of  heru*  and  herr  ("  muter") ;  tnr,  virtu*,  dec. 
The  Sanscrit  word  riura  appears  to  contain  the  same 
element  as  "  hero*." — The  promiscuous  (or  Homeric) 
use  of  the  word  "hero"  disappeared  in  the  ago  sue- 
ceeding  the  Homeric  poems.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  Hellenic  invasion,  commonly  called  the  retain  of 
the  Heraclidsi,  put  an  end  to  it.  The  new  conquerors 
of  Southern  Greece  do  not  seem  themselves  to  have 
borne  or  used  the  title ;  and  afterward,  when  they  or 
their  descendants  looked  back  to  the  warlike  legends 
of  the  earlier  race  who  had  borne  the  title,  the  lays,  ex- 
ploits, and  legends  were  called  heroic ;  and  from  the 
combined  effect  of  poetical  exaggeration,  reverence  for 
antiquity,  and  traditions  of  national  descent,  the  more 
modern  use  of  the  word  arose,  carrying  with  it  notions 
of  mythical  dignity,  and  of  superiority  to  the  later  men 
of  mankind.  The  custom  of  showing  respect  or  af- 
fection by  making  precious  offerings,  and  celebrating 
costly  sacrifices  at  the  tombs  of  the  dead ;  the  imagi- 
native temper  of  the  Greeks,  which,  as  it  loved  to  as- 
cribe a  divine  genealogy  to  the  great,  was  equally  will* 
ing  to  admit  them  to  a  share  of  the  divine  nature  and 
enjoyments  after  death ;  and  the  love  of  magnifying 
past  ages,  common  to  all  nations,  will  sufficiently  ex- 
plain the  change  of  earthly  leaders  into  protecting  genii 
or  demons,  who  were  believed  to  be  immortal,  invisi- 
ble, though  frequenting  the  earth,  powerful  to  bestow 
good  or  evil,  and  therefore  to  be  appeased  or  propitia- 
ted like  the  gods  themselves.  In  the  age  of  Hesiod, 
as  is  evident  from  the  passage  above  referred  to,  the 
day  of  heroes  was  past,  and  they  were  already  invest- 
ed with  their  mythological  character,  which  appears  to 
furnish  one  among  other  reasons  for  believing  him  to 
have  lived  after  the  Homeric  age.  ( ThirUoalVi  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  123,  *eqq.— Philological  Muuum,  No.  4,  p. 
72,  *eqq.~Encycl.  V*.  Knmtl,  vol.  12,  p.  160,  sen.) 

Hseon  or  Hero,  I.  a  native  of  Alexandres,  and  dis- 
ciple of  Clesibiua  flourished  about  317  B.C.  He  was 
celebrated  as  a  mechanician,  and  invented  the  hydrau- 
lic clock,  and  the  machine  called  "  the  fountain  of 
Hero.''  He  most  have  enjoyed  a  high,  reputation, 
since  he  is  mentioned  by  Gregory  Nsiianzen  with 
Euclid  and  Ptolemy.  He  is  now,  however,  principally 
known  by  some  fragments  of  bis  writings  on  mechan- 
ics, which  are  to  be  found  in  the  "  Mathematici  Vete- 
ra," published  at  Paris  in  1693.  His  extant  writings 
are,  1.  "  On  the  Machine  called  the  CMrobailutra" 
iXupotaXXUnpaf  Karaonevr/  koI  ovfi/urpia).  This  is 
found  in  the  "  Mathematics  Veteres"  already  cited. 
— 2.  Bandau  (Bapoifaoc),  a  treatise  on  the  raising  of 
heavy  weights,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pappus,  and 
was  found  by  Goliua  in  Arabic.  A  translation  of  it 
into  German,  by  Burgman,  was  published  in  the  Coat- 
men..  GoeU.,  7,  77.-3.  Belopoeica  (BiWiii),  a 
treatise  on  the  manufacture  of  darts,  published  by 
Baldi,  with  an  account  of  Hero,  at  Augtburg,  in 
1616,  and  also  in  the  Math.  Vet. — 1.  On  Pneumatic 
Machine*  (UvevfiariKa).  In  this  work  is  the  first  and 
only  notice  among  the  ancient  writers  of  the  applica- 
tion of  steam  aa  a  moving  power.  (Stuart'*  Butory 
of  the  Steam-Engine,  4to.)  It  was  published  by 
Commandine  at  Orbino  in  1575,  and  at  Amsterdam 
in  1680,  and  also  in  toe  Math.  Vet.,  with  the  addi- 
tions of  Aleotti,  who  bad  previously  published  an  Ital- 
ian version  at  Bologna  in  1642,  and  at  Ferrara  in 
1689.— 5.  On  the  Corutruchon  of  Automata  {xtpl 
KvToitaroiroitiTtKuv),  contained  in  the  Math.  Vet. — 6. 
On  Dioptric*,  from  which  Heltodorus,  a  mathemati- 
cian who  flourished  after  the  commencement  of  the 
610 


Christian  era,  baa  left  an  extract,  and  of  which  a  MS. 
exists  in  the  Strssbnrg  library.  Other  woriu  of  Here, 
now  lost,  are  mentioned  by  Pappus,  Eutocina,  Heli- 
odorns,  etc.  {Schmidt,  nitrordt  AUxanirim  Vila 
Scripts  et  tuadam  intent*,  Helmitad.,  1714, 4to.)— 
II.  Commonly  called  the  Younger,  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  daring  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  He- 
rsclius,  which  commenced  A.D.  610.  He  slso  wrote 
on  mechanical  and  mathematical  subjects.  Hi*  nalira 
country  is  uncertain.  In  a  work  attributed  to  hroi 
(On  Geodesy),  he  states,  that  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  bad-  produced  seven  degrees  of  effect  since 
the  time  of  Ptolemy,  so  that  be  must  have  been  about 
600  yean  later  than  Ptolemy.  He  is  generally  placed, 
however,  aa  already  remarked,  under  the  reign  of  He- 
raelius.  The  writings  of  Hero  the  Younger  are,  I. 
A  book  •'  On  Machine*  of  War"  (DoTLtoottrrua),  ed- 
ited in  Latin  by  Barocius,  Venice,  1672,  together  with, 
2.  A  book  of  "  Geodesy,"  a  term  then  meaning  practi- 
cal geometry. — 3.  "  On  the  Attack  and  Defence  oj 
Town*,"  printed  in  the  Math.  Vet.— 4..  A  book  "Oi 
Military  Tactic*,"  said  by  Lambeeiua  to  exist  in  MS. 
in  the  horary  at  Vienna. — 6.  On  the  Term*  ta  Geom- 
etry, printed  at  Stnuburg,  1671,  and  also  edited  by 
Hssenbalg,  Straltund,  1826,  4 to,  with  notes.— 6.  Ge- 
ometrical Extract*,  printed  by  the  Benedictines,  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Anaiteta  Gresca,  Pari*,  1688,  from 
a  copious  MS.  in  the  royal  library  at  Paris.— 7.  A  ge 
ometrical  manuscript,  stated  by  Lambeeiua  to  be  in 
the  library  at  Vienna.' — III.  A  mathematician,  who 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  and 
waa  the  teacher  of  Proclns.  None  of  his  woriu  ban 
reached  us. 

HaaodFiLis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  about  equidistant  from 
Pelusium,  the  spex  of  the  Delta,  and  the  city  of  Ani- 
noe,  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Sinae  Arabic  us.  It  gave  to  that  branch  the  name  ol 
Sinus  Herod  polite*,  now  Bahr-Airues.  It  was  a  city 
of  comparatively  recent  origin,  founded  by  the  Greeki 
for  commercial  purposes ;  and  its  very  name,  which 
Pliny  translates  by  Heroum  Oppidum,  shows  the  Gre- 
cian origin  of  the  place.  Stephanus  of  Byxantiom, 
however,  asserts  that  the  previous  name  of  the  city 
was  Haemos  (AJpor),  because  Typbon  wss  here  wound- 
ed by  lightning,  sod  his  blood  gushed  forth  upon  the 
ground.  Haemos  is  a  Grecian  name  as  well  as  Here- 
opolia,  and  the  Egyptian  fable  must  therefore  ban 
been  invented  after  the  foundation  of  the  place  by  the 
Greeks.  Herocipohs  remained  a  place  of  importance 
as  long  aa  the  canal  of  Ptolemy  formed  one  of  the 
channels  of  communication  in  this  quarter.  It  be- 
longed, however,  to  no  nome,  bat,  like  Arsinoe,  «at 
a  separate  establishment.  It  aunk  with  the  canal,  ami 
the  ruins  are  said  to  be  no  longer  visible,  being  buried 
probably  beneath  the  sand.  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  i& 
10,nt.«,p.6i6,  teqq.) 

HxaoPHiLDs,  a  celebrated  physician,  a  native  of 
Chakedon,  of  the  family  of  the  Asclepiades,  and  a 
disciple  of  Praxagoras.  Galen,  indeed,  has  called  him 
a  Carthaginian ;  but  in  the  book  entitled  "  Introduc- 
tion," which  is  ascribed  to  Galen,  be  is  said  to  be  of 
Chalcedon.  Herophilua  lived  under  Ptolemy  Soter, 
and  was  contemporary  with  the  philosopher  Diodoros, 
and  with  the  celebrated  physician  Erasistratus,  with 
whose  name  his  Own  is  commonly  associated  in  the 
history  of  anatomical  science.  As  a  physician,  He- 
rophilus  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  both  the  ancient 
arid  the  early  modem  writers.  Cicero,  Plutarch,  and 
Pliny,  in  particular,  praise  him.  Galen  saya  that  be 
carried  anatomy  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
(De  dutee.  matric.,  p.  91 1.— De  degm.  Hipp  et  Plat:, 
lib.  8,  p.  818.)  With  such  zeal,  indeed,  did  Herophi- 
lus  pursue  this  science,  that  be  is  said  to  have  dissect- 
ed 700  subjects,  and  it  wss  sgainat  htm  and  Erasisira- 
tua  that  the  very  improbable  charge  waa  first  made,  ol 
having  frequently  opened  living  criminal*,  that  ther 
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night  discover  the  secret  spring*  of  life.  (Celnu, 
Prof.)    From  the  peculiar  advantages  which  the 
school  of  Alexsndrea  presented  by  this  authorized  dis- 
section of  the  human  body,  it  gained,  and  for  many 
centuries  preserved,  the  first  reputation  for  medical 
education,  so  that  Ammianna  Marcellinas,  who  lived 
about  640  years  after  its  establishment,  says,  that  it 
cas  sufficient  to  secure  credit  to  any  physician  if  he 
cooid  say  that  he  had  studied  at  Alexandre*,  (inn, 
Jfitre.,  33,  16.)   Hemophilus  made  great  discoveries 
in  anatomy,  and  Fallopius  calls  him  the  evangelist  of 
anatomists.    (Fallop.,  Obtert.,  p.  395.)   He  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  inventor  of  pathological  anatomy,  hav- 
ing been  the  first  that  thought  of  opening  the  bodies 
of  men  after  death,  m  order  to  ascertain  the  nature  of 
the  malady  which  had  caused  their  dissolution.  His 
principal  discoveries  have  reference  to  the  nervous 
system,  which  he  acknowledged  as  the  seat  of  the  sen- 
sations.   (Galen,  ie  toe.  affect.,  lib.  S,  p.  283.— Suf- 
fia,  ie  appellat  part.  corp.  Aunt.,  lib.  2,  p.  65.)  He 
first  determined  that  the  nerves  are  not  connected  with 
the  membrane*  that  cover  the  brain,  but  with  the  brain 
itself,  though  as  yet  the  distinction  of  the  nerves  from 
the  tendons  and  other  white  tissues  had  not  been  made 
sot    The  description  which  Herophilrts  gave  of  the 
brain  itself  was  far  superior  to  those  of  previous  au- 
thors.  He  discovered  the  arachnoid  membrane,  and 
ihowed  that  it  lined  the  ventricles,  which  he  supposed 
were  the  seat  of  the  soul ;  and  the  chief  meeting  of 
the  sinuses,  into  which  the  veins  of  the  brain  poor  their 
Hood,  still  bears  the  name  of  torculor  Heropkili.  He 
noticed  the  lacteals,  though  he  wss  not  swsre  of  their 
use.    He  pointed  out  that  the  first  division  of  the  in- 
testinal canal  ia  never  more  than  the  breadth  of  twelve 
Sngers  in  length,  and  from  this  fact  proposed  for  it  a 
name,  the  Latin  form  of  which  (duodenum)  is  still  ap- 
plied to  it.    He  described  with  great  exactness  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  gave  to  it*  various  membranes  the 
names  which  have  still,  in  a  great  measure,  remained 
to  them.    He  operated  on  the  cataract  by  extracting 
the  crystalline  humour.  The  ancient  physicians  praise 
aia  descriptions  of  the  os  hyoidet,  which  he  called 
rapaoTUTT/c,  of  the  liver,  and  of  the  part*  of  genera- 
tion.   (Rujjut,  I.  t.,  p.  37.  —  Galen,  de  Adminutr. 
Amu.,  lib.  6,  p.  172.)   Herophilns  was  the  first,  also, 
that  had  iost  notions  respecting  the  pulse,  of  which  his 
master,  Praxagoras,  had  taught  him  some  of  the  value, 
is  a  means  of  discriminating  diseases.   (Galen,  de  diff. 
tale.,  lib.  3,  p.  24.— FKn.,  11,  37.— H.,  29, 1.)  He 
Joes  not  appear  to  have  drawn  many  pathological  con- 
clusions from  his  knowledge  of  the  healthy  structure. 
It  was  he,  however,  who  first  showed  that  paralysis  is 
the  resort,  not  of  *  vitiated  state  of  the  humours,  aa 
was  previously  imagined,  but  of  an  affection  of  the 
nervous  system.   Herophilns  seems  to  have  founded 
a  school  which  took  its  name  from  him.    He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  that  commented  on  the 
aphorisms  of  Hippocrates.   His  commentary  exists  in 
manuscript  in  the  Ambrosisn  library  at  Milan.  All 
his  other  works,  among  which  was  one  on  respiration, 
are  lost.    (Sprengel,  Hist,  de  la  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  433, 
nqq.) 

Hebosteatus,  less  correctly  EsostbItos,  the  In- 
cendiary who  set  fire  to  the  famous  temple  of  Diana 
st  Ephesus.  When  put  to  the  torture,  he  confessed 
mat  his  only  object  waa  to  gain  himself  s  name  among 
posterity.  The  states-general  of  Asia  endeavoured, 
very  foolishly,  to  prevent  this,  by  ordering  that  his 
name  should  never  be  mentioned ;  but  the  natural 
consequence  was,  that  it  is  mentioned  by  all  contem- 
porary historians,  and  baa  reached  even  our  own  time, 
at  fall  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  man  who 
bore  it,  {Pt*t.,  Alex.,  t.  3. — Cie.,  N.  D.,  %  27.  — 
Yal.  Max..  8,  U.—Strtb  ,  640.— Fist  Ephesus.) 
Hebse,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens,  be- 
\  bj  Mercury.   The  god  disclosed  his  lore  to  Ag- 


lauros,  Herse's  sister,  and  entreated  her  good  offices  m 
his  suit.  These  she  promised  on  condition  of  receiv- 
ing a  large  quantity  of  gold,  and  drove  him  out  of  the 
palace  until  he  should  have  given  it  Minerva,  in- 
censed at  her  cupidity,  and  provoked  with  her  also  for 
other  causes,  sent  Envy  to  fill  her  bosom  with  that 
baneful  passion.  Unable  thereupon  to  endure  the 
idea  of  her  sister's  felicity,  she  sat  down  at  the  door, 
determined  not  to  permit  the  god  to  enter.  Mercury, 
provoked  by  her  obstinacy,  changed  her  into  a  black 
stone.  Herse  became  the  mother  of  Cephalus.  (Ovid, 
Met.,  2,  70S,  ttqq.—Apollod.,  3,  14.—  Vii.  Cecrops.) 

HeesilU,  one  of  the  Sabine  females  carried  away 
by  the  Romans  at  the  celebration  of  the  Consualia. 
She  was  given  to  Romulus  as  a  spouse,  and,  after  hi* 
death,  became  herself  a  divinity,  under  the  name  of 
Hora  ( Youth).  The  common  reading,  On,  ia  wrong. 
(Consult  Gierig,  ad  Ovid,  Met.,  14,  861.) 

Hxbtha,  a  goddess  worshipped  by  the  ancient  Ger- 
mans, and,  according  to  Tacitus  (Germ.,  e.  40),  the 
ssme  with  the  earth.  (".  Hertham,  id  ett,  Terramma- 
trem,  eohtntV)  She  wss  supposed  to  take  part  in  hu- 
man affairs,  and  even  sometimes  to  come  among  mor- 
tals. She  had  a  sscred  grove  in  an  island  of  the  ocean, 
and  a  chariot,  covered  with  a  veil,  standing  in  the 
grove  and  consecrated  to  her  service.  Whenever  it 
was  known  that  the  goddess  had  descended  into  this 
her  sanctuary,  her  car  was  got  ready,  cows  were  yoked 
to  it,  and  the  deity  waa  carried  around  in  the  covered 
vehicle.  Festivity  reigned  in  every  place  which  the 
goddess  honoured  with  her  presence :  wars  ceased, 
arms  were  laid  aside,  and  peace  and  harmony  prevail- 
ed, until  the  priest  declared  that  the  goddess  waa  sated 
with  human  converse,  and  once  more  enclosed  her 
within  the  temple.  (Tacit.,  ibid.)  The  very  name 
Hertha,  and  its  close  resemblance  to  our  English  word 
Earth,  proves  Tacitus  to  be  right  in  making  Hertha 
and  the  Earth  identical.  (Compare  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Hearth,  i.  e.,  "Earth.")  The  island  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  ia  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  that  of  Ru- 
gen,  in  the  Baltic,  while  others  have  sought  for  it  in 
the  Northern  Ocean.  Certain  traditions  in  the  island 
of  Rugen  aeem  to  favour  the  former  opinion.  (Con- 
sult Voyage  dam  title  de  Rugen,  par  ZoUner,  and 
Panckoucke't  Germany  of  Tacitut,  p.  204,  in  notit.) 

HebSli,  a  barbarian  race,  who  attacked  the  Roman 
empire  on  its  decline.  Their  first  appearance  waa  on 
the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  They  were  subsequently 
defeated  by  the  Ostrogoth* ;  but,  after  the  death  of 
Attila,  they  founded  a  powerful  empire  on  the  Danube. 
According  to  Jomandea  (De  Rcb.  Get.),  they  first 
dwelt  in  Scandinavia,  and,  being  driven  thence  by  the 
Danes,  wandered  eastward  as  far  as  the  Pslus  Mssotis. 
and  settled  in  that  neighbourhood.  They  continued 
making  frequent  incursions  into  the  empire  until  the 
reign  of  Anastaeius,  when  great  numbers  of  them  were 
cut  off  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  rest  migrated  to  the  ' 
►West.  They  began  to  invade  the  empire  about  A.D. 
526.  (Paul.  Warnef.,  de  Gett.  Longob.,  1,  20.— 
Proeop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  2,  11.)  The  Heruli  made  them- 
selves masters,  at  one  time,  of  Rome  itself,  under  their 
king  Odoacer,  and  from  this  period,  A.D.  476,  is  dated 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 

HttstSoos  ('Hotodoc),  a  celebrated  Grecian  poet, 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Cumae  or 
Cyme,  in  JSolis,  and  to  have  been  brought,  at  an  early 
age,  to  A  sera  in  Bosotia.  (Seh'oll,  Gttck.  GriecL 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  130.— Lil.  Gyrald.,  Vit.  Ha.)  Gott- 
ling,  however,  has  shown  very  clearly,  from  the  poet's 
own  words  (Op.  tt  D.,  648,  •<;.),  that  he  must  have 
been  born  at  Aacra.  His  father,  it  seems,  had  migra- 
ted from  Cyme  to  A  sera  in  consequence  of  his  pov  - 
erty,  and  resided  at  the  latter  place  for  some  time, 
though  without  obtaining  the  rights  of  a  citizen.  Still, 
however,  he  left  at  hia  death  a  considerable  property  to 
his  two  sons,  Heaiod,  and  a  younger  brother  named  Per- 
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■es.  The  brothers  divided  the  inheritance ;  bat  Per- 
se*, by  mean*  of  bribes  to  the  judges,  contrived  to  de- 
fraud his  elder  brother.  Hesiod  thereupon  migrated 
to  Orchomenus,  as  Gottling  supposes,  and  the  harsh 
epithets  which  he  applies  to  bis  native  village  (Op.  el 
D;  687,  teq.)  were,  in  all  probability,  prompted  by  re- 
sentment at  the  wrong  which  he  had  suffered  from  the 
Ascrean  judges,  in  relation  to  the  division  of  his  patri- 
mony. (Gbttling,  Praf.  ad  Het.,  p.  iv.)  From  a 
passage  in  the  proem  to  the  Theoeony,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  Hesiod  was  literally  a  shepherd,  and  tended 
his  flocks  on  the  side  of  Helicon ;  and  this  supposition, 
though  directly  at  variance  with  the  statement  of  Pau- 
sanias,  who  makes  him  a  priest  of  the  Mnses  on  Mount 
Helicon,  seems  decidedly  the  most  rational  one.  He 
was  evidently  born  in  an  humble  station,  and  was  him- 
self engaged  in  rural  pursuits ;  and  this  perfectly  accords 
with  the  subject  of  the  poem  which  was  unanimously 
ascribed  to  him,  namely,  the  Works  and  Days,  which 
is  a  collection  of  reflections  and  precepts  relating  to 
husbandry,  and  the  regulation  of  a  rural  household. 
The  only  additional  fact  that  can  be  gathered  from 
Hesiod's  writings  is,  that  he  passed  into  the  Island  of 
Eubcea,  on  occasion  of  a  poetical  contest  at  Chalcis, 
which  formed  part  of  the  funeral  games  instituted  iu 
honour  of  Amphidamss  :  that  he  obtained  a  tripod  a* 
the  prize,  and  consecrated  it  to  the  Muses  of  Helicon. 
This  latter  passage,  however,  is  suspected  by  Guietus 
and  Wolf ;  but  it  seems  to  have  formed  a  part  of  the 
poem  from  time  immemorial ;  and  it  may  not  be  no- 
reasonable  to  infer  its  authenticity  from  the  tradition 
respecting  an  imaginary  conteat  between  Homer  and 
Hesiod.  That  the  passage  should  have  been  raised 
on  the  basis  of  the  tradition  is  impossible,  because,  in 
that  case,  it  is  obvious  that  the  name  of  Homer  would 
have  appeared  in  the  verses  ;  but  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  tradition  was  built  on  the  passage.  If  the 
passsge  be  a  forgery,  it  is  a  forgery  without  any  os- 
tensible purpose ;  it  is  a  mere  gratuitous  imposture 
which  tends  to  nothing ;  and  it  seems  impossible  that 
any  person  should  take  the  trouble  of  foisting  suppos- 
ititious lines  into  Hesiod's  poem,  for  the  barren  object 
of  inducing  a  belief  that  he  had  won  a  poetical  prize 
from  somebody.  This  nullity  of  purpose  could  not  bat 
strike  those  who,  being  themselves  willing  to  believe 
that  Homer  was  the  competitor  at  Chalcis,  were  anx- 
ious for  proofs  to  convince  others :  and  hence  an  in- 
terpolation of  this  very  passsge  has  been  practised ; 
which  atone  shows  that,  if  a  forgery,  it  was  an  un- 
meaning and  useless  forgery.  For  the  verse,  "  Vic- 
tor in  song  s  tripod  bore  sway,"  it  has  been  attempted 
to  substitute, "  Victor  in  song  o'er  Homer  the  divine." 
Connected  with  the  same  design  of  making  Homer  and 
Hesiod  contemporaries,  is  an  imposture  on  a  large 
scale,  which  professes  to  be  an  historical  account  of 
the  conteat  between  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and  which 
appears  to  be  erected  on  the  above  tradition  as  related 
by  Plutarch ;  for  it  is  evident,  from  a  passage  in  the 
work  itself,  that  it  was  not  composed  till  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian:  As  to  the  tradition  of  this  im- 
aginary  meeting/for  which  not  a  shadow  of  evidence 
appears  in  Hesiod's  own  writings,  Robinson  offers  a 
very  probable  conjecture :  that  it  originated  in  a  coin- 
cidence between  this  passage  of  the  work  and  a  pas- 
sage in  one  of  Homer's  hymns,  where  the  writer  sup- 
plicates Venus  to  grant  him  the  victory  in  tome  ap- 
proaching contest. — The  following  account  la  given  as 
to  the  manner  of  Hesiod's  death.  Hesiod  is  said  to 
have  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  as  to  his  future 
destinies,  and  the  Pythia  directed  him.  in  reply,  to  shun 
the  grove  of  Nemean  Jupiter,  since  there  death  await- 
ed him.  There  were  at  Argos  a  temple  and  a  brazen 
statue  of  Nemean  Jove ;  and  Hesiod,  believing  this  to 
be  the  fatal  spot,  directed  his  coarse  to  CEnoe,  a  town 
of  the  Locri ;  but  the  ambiguity  of  the  oracle  had  de- 
ceived him,  for  this  place  also,  by  obscure  report,  was 
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sacred  to  Nemean  Jupiter.   He  was  here  the  pi  est  of 
two  brothers.    It  happened  that  their  sister  Clemens 
was  violated  in  the  night  time  by  the  person  who  had 
accompanied  Hesiod,  and  hung  herself  in  consequence 
of  the  outrage.    This  man  they  accordingly  slew; 
and,  suspecting  the  connivance  of  Hesiod,  killed  him 
also,  ana  threw  his  body  into  the  sea.  The  murdei 
is  said  to  have  been  detected  by  the  sagacity  of  He- 
siod's dog ;  by  some  it  is  related  that  his  corpse  nu 
brought  to  the  share  by  a  company  of  dolphins,  it  ins 
moment  that  the  people  were  celebrating  the  festival 
of  Neptune.  The  body  of  Hesiod  was  recognised,  the 
honsea  of  the  murderers  were  razed  to  the  founda- 
tion, and  the  murderers  themselves  cast  into  the  set. 
Another  account  states  them  to  have  been  consumed  by 
lightning ;  a  third,  to  have  been  overtaken  by  a  tem- 
pest while  escaping  to  Crete  in  a  fishing- boat,  and  to 
have  perished  in  the  wreck.   In  truth,  the  summary 
justice  which  these  brothers  executed  on  the  nun 
whom  they  honestly  supposed  to  be  the  sccomplice  of 
their  sister's  dishonour,  wss  not  of  a  nature  to  call  (or 
miraculous  interference  ;  but  the  fable  displays  the  sa- 
credneas  attached  by  Grecian  enthusiasm  to  the  poet'a 
character. — The  only  works  that  remain  under  the  name 
of  Hesiod  are,  1.  'Epya  nai  'H/xipot  ("  Worlu  ai 
Days");  8.  Geoyovta  (4  "  Theogony");  3.  'Aoxir 
TipaxXeovf  ("The Shield  of  Heradet").— The" Works 
and  Days"  (which,  according  to  Pausanias,  the  Boo- 
liana  regarded  as  the  only  genuine  production  of  He- 
siod), is  so  entirely  occupied  with  toe  events  of  com- 
mon life,  that  the  author  would  not  seem  to  have  been 
a  poet  by  profession,  as  Homer  was  described  by  ibe 
ancients,  but  some  Boeotian  husbandman,  whose  mind 
bad  been  so  forcibly  moved  by  peculiar  circumstance! 
aa  to  give  a  poetical  tone  to  the  whole  course  of  his 
thoughts  and  feelings.    The  poem  consists  of  sdvics 
given  by  Hesiod  to  his  brother  Perses,  on  subjects  re- 
lating for  the  most  pert  to  agriculture  and  the  general 
conduct  of  life.    The  object  of  the  first  portion  of  the 
poem  is  to  improve  the  character  and  habits  of  Penes, 
to  deter  bim  from  seeking  riches  by  litigation,  and  to 
incite  him  to  a  life  of  labour,  as  the  only  source  of 
permanent  prosperity.   Mythical  narratives,  fables,  de- 
scriptions, and  moral  apophthegms,  partly  of  a  prover- 
bial kind,  are  ingeniously  chosen  and  combined,  so  as 
to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  principal  idea. — In  the 
second  part  Hesiod  shows  Perses  the  succession  in 
which  his  labours  must  follow,  if  he  determines  to  lead 
a  life  of  industry.    But  as  the  poet'a  object  was  not  to 
describe  the  charms  of  a  country  life,  but  to  teach  all 
the  means  of  honest  gain  which  were  then  open  to  the 
Ascrean  countryman,  he  next  proceeds,  after  having 
completed  the  subject  of  husbandry,  to  treat  with 
equal  detail  that  of  navigation.    Here  we  perceive 
how,  in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  the  Boeotian  fanner  him- 
self shipped  the  overplus  of  bis  corn  and  wine,  and 
transported  it  to  countries  where  these  products  were 
Jess  abundant.    All  these  precept*  relating  to  the 
works  of  industry  interrupt  somewhat  suddenly  the 
succession  of  economical  rules  for  the  management  oft 
family.   The  poet  now  speaks,  of  the  time  of  life  when 
a  man  should  marry,  and  how  he  should  look  out  for  a 
wife.    He  then  especially  recommends  to  all  to  bear 
in  mind  that  the  immortal  gods  watch  over  the  actions 
of  men;  in  alt  intercourse  with  others  to  keep  the 
tongue  from  idle  and  provoking  words,  and  to  preserve 
a  certain  purity  and  care  in  the  commonest  occurrences 
of  every-day  life.    At  the  same  time,  he  gives  many 
curious  precepts,  which  resemble  sacerdotal  rules, 
with  respect  to  the  decorum  to  be  observed  in  acts  of 
worship,  and  which,  moreover,  have  much  in  common 
with  the  symbolic  rules  of  the  Pythagoreans,  that  as- 
cribed a  deep  and  spiritual  import  to  many  unimpor- 
tant acta  of  ordinary  life.    Of  a  very  similar  nature  is 
the  last  part  of  the  poem,  which  treats  of  the  days  on 
which  it  is  expedient  or  inexpedient  to  do  this  or  that 
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business.    These  precepts,  which  do  not  relate  to  par- 
ticular seasons  of  the  year,  but  to  the  course  of  each 
lunar  month,  are  exclusively  of  a  superstition*  charac- 
ter, and  are  in  great  part  connected  with  the  different 
worships  which  were  celebrated  upon  theae  day*  :  but 
our  knowledge  is  far  too  insufficient  to  explain  them 
all.— One  thing  must  be  very  evident  to  all  who  read 
the  "Works  and  Days,"  that  in  its  present  state  it 
shows  a  want  of  purpose  and  of  unity  too  great  to  be 
mounted  for  otherwise  than  on  the  supposition  of  its 
fragmentary  nature.    Ulrici  considers  the  moral  and 
the  agricultural  instruction  as  genuine ;  the  story  of 
Prometheus,  and  that  of  the  Five  Ages,  as  much  al- 
tered from  their  original,  Hesiodic  form  ;  and  the  de- 
scription of  Winter  as  latest  of  all.   (  Ulrici,  Geschichtc 
ier  Hellen.  Dichtkunst,  vol.  1,  p.  360.)— The  "The- 
ogony"  is  perhaps  the  work  which,  whether  genuine 
or  not,  most  emphatically  expresses  the  feeling  which 
is  supposed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  Hieratic  school. 
It  consists,  a*  its  name  expresses,  of  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  world,  including  the  birth  of  the  gods, 
ana  makes  use  of  numerous  personifications.  Thia 
has  given  rise  to  a  theory,  that  the  old  histories  of 
creation,  from  which  Hesiod  drew  without  under- 
standing them,  were  in  fact  philosophical,  and  not 
mythological,  speculations ;  so  that  the  names  which  in 
after  limes  were  applied  to  persons,  had  originally  be- 
longed only  to  qualities,  attributes,  etc.,  and  that  the 
inventor  had  carefully  excluded  all  personal  agency 
from  his  system.    Thus  much  we  may  safely  assert 
respecting  the  "  Theogony,"  that  it  points  out  one  im- 
portant feature  in  the  Greek  character,  and  one  which, 
when  that  character  arrived  at  maturity,  produced  re- 
sults, of  which  the  Theogony  is  at  best  but  a  feeble 
promise;  we  mean  that  speculative  tendency  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  Greek  philosophy. — Even  as  early  aa 
the  time  of  Pausanias  (8,  18,  and  9,  31),  it  was  doubt- 
ed whether  Hesiod  was  actually  the  author  of  this 
poem.    According  to  a  learned  German  critic,  it  is  * 
species  of  mtlange,  formed  by  the  onion  of  several 
poems  on  the  same  subject,  and  which  has  been  ef- 
fected by  the  same  copyists  or  grammarians.    Such  is 
the  theory  of  Hermann,  who  has  advanced  this  hy- 
pothesis in  *  letter  addressed  to  Ilgen,  and  which  the 
latter  has  placed  at  the  head  of  his  edition  of  Homer's 
Hymns.    Hermann  thinks  that  he  has  discovered  seven 
different  exordia,  composed  of  the  following  verses : 
tbe  first,  of  verses  1,  22-24,  26-52 ;  the  second,  of 
Terses  1-4,  11-21 ;  the  third,  of  Verses  1,  2,  5-21, 
75-93 ;  the  fourth,  of  verses  1,  53-64,  68-74 ;  the 
fifth,  of  verses  1, 53-61, 65,  66 ;  in  the  sixth,  the  60th 
and  6 1st  Terses  were  immediately  followed  by  the  67lh ; 
tbe  seventh,  of  verses  1,  94-103. — The  Theogony  is 
interesting  as  being  the  most  ancient  monument  that 
we  have  of  tbe  Greek  mythology.    When  we  conaider 
it  as  a  poem,  we  find  no  composition  of  ancient  times 
so  stamped  with  a  rude  simplicity  of  character.  It 
is  without  luminous  order  of  arrangement,  abounds 
with  dry  and  insipid  details,  and  only  by  snatches,  as 
it  were,  rises  to  any  extraordinary  elevation  of  fancy. 
It  exhibits  that  crude  irregularity,  and  that  mixture  of 
meanness  and  grandeur,  which  characterize  a  strong 
but  ancultiTsted  genius.    Tbe  censure  of  Quintilian, 
that  "  Hesiod  rarely  rises,  and  a  great  part  of  him  is 
occupied,  in  mere  names,"  is  confessedly  merited. 
Considered,  however,  as  a  general  critique,  the  judg- 
ment which  Quintilian  pronounces  on  Hesiod  is  liable 
to  objection.    The  sentence  just  quoted  refers  plainly 
to  the  Theogony  alone :  while  the  following  seems 
exclusively  applicable  to  tbe  Works  and  Days :  "  yet 
he  is  distinguished  by  useful  sentences  of  morality,  and 
a  commendable  sweetness  of  diction  and  expression, 
and  be  deserves  the  palm  in  the  middle  atyle  of  wri- 
ting."   Tbe  Battle  of  the  Gods,  however,  cannot 
sorely  be  classed  among  the  specimens  of  the  middle 
style.    This  passage,  together  with  the  combat  of  Ju- 


piter and  Typhoeus,  astoniahes  tbe  reader  by  audden 
bursts  of  enthusiasm,  for  which  the  prolix  and  nerve- 
less narrative  of  the  general  poem  had  little  prepared 
him.  Milton  has  borrowed  some  images  from  these 
descriptions :  and  tbe  arming  of  the  Messiah  for  battle 
is  obviously  imitated  from  tbe  magnificent  picture 
of  Jupiter  summoning  all  tbe  terrors  of  his  omnip- 
otence for  the  extirpation  of  the  Titans.  (Elton's 
Hesiod,  p.  16.) — We  have  also,  under  the  name  of 
Hesiod,  a  fragment  of  a  poem  entitled  tbe  Heroogony, 
or  the  genealogy  and  history  of  the  derm-gods.  To 
thia  poem  some  unknown  rhapsodist  ha*  attached  a 
piece  on  the  combat  between  Hercules  and  Cycnut, 
containing  >  description  of  tbe  hero's  shield.  It  is 
from  this  part  that  the  fragment  in  question  bears  '.he 
title  of  the  "  Shield  of  Hercules"  ('Ao-irir  UpajOewc). 
Modem  critics  think  that  to  the  Heroogony  of  Hesiod 
belonged  two  works  which  are  cited  by  the  ancients, 
the  one  under  the  title  of  "  Catalogue  M  Women" 
(KaruXoyoc  ywatnuv),  giving  the  nislory  of  those 
mortal  females  who  had  become  the  mothers  of  demi- 
gods ;  and  the  other  under  the'  title  of  the  "  Great 
?oe«"  (HtycAai  Holai),  so  named  because  the  his- 
tory of  each  female  or  heroine  mentioned  therein  com- 
menced with  the  words  ij,  din  (or,  such  as).    Any  in- 

Suiry  into  tbe  character  and  extent  of  tbe  Eoc<e  i*  ren- 
ered  very  difficult  by  the  obscurity  which  rests  upon 
the  relation  of  this  poem  to  the  Catalogue  of  Women. 
For  this  latter  poem  is  sometimes  stated  to  be  the 
with  the  EoesB ;  and,  for  example,  the  fragment 
on  Alcmena,  which,  from  ita  beginning,  manifestly  be- 
long* to  the  Eoeas,  is  in  the  scholia  to  Hesiod  placed 
in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Catalogue :  sometimes,  again, 
the  two  poems  are  distinguished,  snd  tbe  statements  of 
the  Eoee  and  the  Catalogue  are  opposed  to  each  other. 
(Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Shod.,  2,  181.)  We  are  compelled 
to  suppose,  therefore,  that  originally  tbe  Eoea  and 
Catalogue  were  different  in  plan  and  subject,  only  that 
both  were  especially  dedicated  to  the  celebration  of 
women  of  the  heroic  age,  and  that  this  then  cauaed  the 
compilation  of  a  version,  in  which  both  poems  were 
moulded  together  into  one  whole. — Hesiod  wrote  in 
the  Ionic  dialect,  with  some  ^Eolisms  intermingled. 
We  have  acholia  on  his  poems  by  Proclus,  John 
Tzetzes,  Moscbopulus,  and  John  Protospatharius.  We 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  commentary  upon  him 
by  Aristophanes  of  Byzantium. — The  latest  and  best 
editions  of  Hesiod  are,  that  of  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1825, 
8vo,  and  that  of  Gottling  (in  the  Bibliotheca  Greca), 
Gothce  et  Erford.,  1831,  8vo.  (Mailer'*  Hist.  Lit. 
Gr.—libr.  Vs.  Knowl.,  p.  77,  seqq.) 

HisiSne,  a  daughter  of  Laomedon,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Strymno  (called  also  Placia  or  Leucippe),  daughter  of 
the  river-god  Scamander.  When  Apollo  and  Neptune, 
after  having  erected  the  walls  of  Troy,  had  been  refu- 
sed by  Laomedon  the  stipulated  remuneration,  Apollo 
wreaked  hia  vengeance  by  the  infliction  of  a  pesti- 
lence ;  and  Neptune  sent  a  sea-monster  which  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  country,  nuking  its  appearance  with 
every  full  tide.  The  oracle  being  consulted,  declared 
that  there  would  be  no  deliverance  from  these  calami- 
ties, until  Laomedon  should  expose  bis  own  daughter 
Hesione  as  a  prey  to  the  monster.  The  monarch  ac- 
cordingly exposed  her,  having  attached  her  person  to 
the  rocks  on  tbe  seashore.  Hercules,  while  returning 
in  his  vessel  from  the  Euxine,  with  the  girdle  of  the 
Amazon,  saw  the  princes*  in  this  situation,  and  offered 
to  deliver  her  if  Laomedon  would  give  him  the  mares 
which  Jupiter  had  presented  to  Tros  in  exchange  for 
his  son  Ganymedes.  Laomedon  assented,  and  Hercu 
lea  slew  the  monster  and  delivered  Hesione;  but  the 
faithless  Trojan  refused  to  keep  bi*  word,  and  tbe  hero 
sailed  away,  threatening  to  return  and  make  war  on 
Troy.  Some  time  after  this,  when  Hercules  bad  ac- 
complished all  his  labours,  and  had  also  completed  the 
term  of  his  servitude  with  Ompbale,  he  resolved  te 
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uxe  his  long-threatened  vengeance  on  Laomedon. 
Ha  accordingly  collected  a  fleet  of  eighteen  fifty- oared 
vessels  (Homer,  5,  641,  says  six),  manned  by  a  val- 
iant band  of  volunteer  warriors,  and,  sailing  to  Iliom, 
took  the  city,  having  been  powerfully  aided  by  his  friend 
and  follower  Telamon.  Hercules  slew  with  his  arrows 
Laomedon  and  all  his  sons  except  Podarcea,  who  had 
advised  his  father  to  give  the  stipulated  reward  to  the 
hero  for  the  destruction  of  the  monster.  He  then 
gave  Hesione  to  Telamon  as  a  reward  of  his  valour, 
and  allowed  her  to  choose  one  among  the  captives  to 
be  set  at  liberty.  When  she  hsd  fixed  upon  her 
brother  Podarcea,  Hercules  replied  that  be  must  first 
be  made  a  slave,  and  then  she  might  give  something 
for  him  and  redeem  him.  She  took  her  golden  veil  off 
her  bead,  and  with  it  bought  him,  and  hence  he  was  after- 
ward named  Priamus  (Purchased)  instead  of  Pod&rces 
(Swift-foot).  Hesione  was  taken  to  Greece  by  Tela- 
mon, where  she  became  the  mother  of  Teucer.  ( Apol- 
lod., 3,  6,  9,  ttqq.—Ii.,  3,  6,  i.—Keightley't  Mythol- 
ogy, p.  369,  365.) 
Hcsrxau,  a  name  applied  by  the  poets  to  Italy,  as 
ing  to  the  west  of  Greece.  It  is  of  Greek  origin 
,  Bonepla),  and  is  derived  from  ferrlpa,  "  evening," 
so  that  Hesperia  properly  means  "the  evening-land," 
i.  e.,  the  western  region.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  1,  630. — Id. 
<*.,  669  — Oni,  Met.,  3,  468.— Lucan,  I,  334.)  It 
is  also,  though  less  frequently,  applied  to  Spain,  a*  ly- 
ing weat  of  Italy.  (Herat.,  Od.,  1,  36,  4.— Luean, 
4,14.) 

HtsrsilDis,  or  "  the  Western  Maidens,"  three  cel- 
ebrated nymphs,  whose  genealogy  is  differently  given 
by  various  writers.  According  to  Hesiod  (Theog., 
316),  tbey  were  the  daughters  of  Night,  without  a  fa- 
ther. Drodorus,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  them  to 
bave  had  for  their  parents  Atlas  and  Hesperis  daugh- 
ter of  Hesperus  (Diod.  Sic.,  4,  37),  an  account  which 
ia  followed  by  Milton  in  hisComus  (v.  981).  Others, 
however,  to  assimilate  them  to  their  neighbours  the 
Grain  and  Gorgons,  call  the  Heaperides  the  offspring 
of  Phorcys  and  Ceto.  (Sehol.  ad  ApoU.  Rh.,  4, 1399.) 
Apolloniua  give*  their  names  as  iEgle,  Hespera,  and 
Erythe'ia  (4,  1437),  while  Apollodorus,  who  increases 
the  number  to  four,  calls  them  i£gle,  Erythea,  Hestia, 
and  Arethuss,  (Apollod.,  3,  6,  11.)  Hesiod  makes 
them  to  have  dwelt  "beyond  the  bright  ocean,"  op- 
posite to  where  Atlas  stood  supporting  the  beavena 
(Theog.,  618),  and  when  Atlas  had  been  fixed  aa  a 
mountain  in  the  extremity  of  Libya,  the  dwelling  of 
the  Heaperides  waa  usually  placed  in  his  vicinity, 
though  some  set  it  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperboreans. 
(Apollod.,  I.  e.) — According  to  the  legend,  when  the 
bridal  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  took  place,  the  different  dei- 
ties came  with  nuptial  presents  for  the  latter,  and 
among  them  the  goddess  of  Earth,  with  branches  hav- 
ing golden  apples  growing  on  them  ("  Terram  veniete 
ferentem  aurea  mala  cum  ramis."  Hygin.,  Poet. 
Astron.,  3,  8.)  Juno,  greatly  admiring  these,  begged 
of  Earth  to  plant  them  in  her  gardens,  which  extended 
aa  far  as  Mount  Atlas  ("qui  crant  utque  ad  Atlantem 
moment."  Hygin.,  I.  c.)  The  Hesperidea,  or  daugh- 
ters of  Atlas,  were  directed  to  watch  these  trees  ;  but, 
aa  they  were  somewhat  remiss  in  discharging  this  duty, 
and  frequently  plucked  off  the  applea  themselves,  Ju- 
no sent  thither  a  large  serpent  to  guard  the  precious 
fruit.  This  monster  waa  the  offspring  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna,  arid  bad  a  hundred  heads,  so  that  it  never 
•lept.  (Hygin.,  I.  c.)  According  to  Pisander,  the 
name  of  the  reptile  waa  Ladon.  (Schol.  ad  Apod. 
Rh  ,  4,  1896.)— One  of  the  tasks  imposed  upon  Her- 
cules by  Eurystheus  was  to  bring  htm  some  of  thia 
golden  fruit.  On  his  way  in  quest  of  it,  Hercules 
came  to  'he  river  Eridanus,  ana  to  the  nymphs,  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis,  and  inquired  of 
them  where  the  apples  were  to  be  obtained.  They 
directed  him  to  Nereua,  whom  be  found  aaleep ;  and, 
014 


in  spite  of  his  numerous  chances  of  form,  be  brand 
and  held  bim  fast  until  be  bed  mentioned  where  the 
golden  applea  were.   Having  obtained  this  information, 
Hercules  went  on  to  Tartesaus,  and,  crossing  over  w 
Libya,  proceeded  on  his  way  until  he  came  to  Irataa, , 
near  the  lake  Triton  is,  where  Antaeus  reigned.  Af- 
ter destroying  this  opponent  (rid.  Antssus)  be  visited 
Egypt,  and  slew  Busiris,  the  monarch  of  that  land. 
( Vtd.  Busiris.)   He  then  roamed  through  Artbit,  ud 
after  this  over  the  mountains  of  Libya,  which  he  cleared 
of  savsge  beasts.    Reaching  then  the  eastern  count 
of  the  ocean,  he  waa  accommodated,  as  in  the  adven- 
ture against  Geryon,  with  the  radiant  cup  of  the  Sua 
god,  in  which  he  crossed  to  the  opposite  side.  Ik 
now  came  to  where  Prometheua  lay  chained,  and, 
moved  by  his  entreaties,  shot  the  bird  that  prejei 
upon  his  liver.    Prometheus,  out  of  gnlitude,  warned 
htm  not  to  go  himself  to  take  the  golden  apples,  but  to 
send  Atlas  for  them,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  to  support 
the  heavens  in  his  stead.    The  hero  did  as  desired, 
and  Atlas,  at  his  request,  went  and  obtained  three  ap- 
ples from  the  Hesperidea ;  but  he  said  he  would  tike 
them  himself  to  Eurystheus,  and  that  Hercules  might 
continue  to  support  the  beavena.    At  the  suggenioo 
of  Prometheus,  the  hero  feigned  assent,  but  begged 
Atlas  to  hold  the  beavena  again  until  he  hsd  made  i 
pad  (airetpav)  to  put  on  hia  head.    Atlas  threw  down 
the  apples  and  resumed  his  burden,  and  Hercolet 
picked  them  up  and  went  hia  way.    (Pherecyd.,  at 
Schol.,  I.  c. — Apollod.,  I.  c.)   Another  account,  how- 
ever, made  Hercules  to  have  killed  the  serpent,  and 
to  have  taken  the  apples  himself.    (Eurtp.,  Ben. 
Fur.,  394.,  "W  — Apollod.,  I.  c.)   The  hero  brought 
the  apples  to  Eurystheus,  who  returned  them  to  him, 
and  he  then  gave  them  to  Minerva.    The  goddesa 
carried  them  back  to  the  garden  of  the  Hesperidea. 
(Apollod.,  I.  c.—KetghtUy'*  Mythology,  p.  351,  361, 
teqq.) — The  explanation  given  to  this  fable  by  soot 
of  the  pragmatiaera  is  dull  enough :  the  Hesperidea, 
say  they,  were  the  daughters  of  Hesperus,  a  Milesian, 
who  dwelt  in  Caria.    Thia  Hesperus  bad  sheep  with 
very  fine  fleeces,  and  so  remarkably  beautiful  in  every 
respect  that  they  were  called,  by  a  figure  of  speech, 
"golden."   Hercules,  having  chanced  to  espy  these 
valuable  animals,  as  they  were  feeding  on  one  occa- 
sion near  the  shore,  under  the  care  of  a  shepbeid 
named  Draco  (ipajtuv,  "make"),  drove  them  on  board 
of  his  ship,  along  with  their  keeper,  Hesperus  being 
dead  at  the  time,  and  bit  daughters  inheriting  hit  pos- 
sessions.   Now,  continue  these  expounders,  since  the 
same  word  in  Greek  (mXa)  means  both  "races"  and 
"  applet,"  the  fable  of  the  golden  fruit  eventually  took 
its  rise !    (Palaphal.,  c.  19. — Compare  Vam,  R.  R-, 
3, 1,  6.— Diod.  Sie.,4,27.) — Dupuis,  who  makes  Her- 
cules to  have  been  the  Sun,  and  refers  hia  twelve  la- 
bours to  the  passage  of  that  luminary  through  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  explains  the  fsble  of  the  Hesperidea  u 
follows.    In  the  twelfth  month,  making  the  first  coin- 
cide with  Leo,  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Cancer.  At 
thia  period  the  constellation  of  Hercules  Ingeniculua 
descends  towards  the  western  regions,  called  Hespe- 
ria, followed  by  the  polar  dragon,  the  guardian  of  the 
apples  of  the  Heaperides.    On  the  celestial  sphere 
Hercules  tramples  the  dragon  under  foot,  which  falls 
towards  him  as  it  seta.    Hence  the  fable.  (Compare 
remarks  under  the  article  Hercules.) — The  gardens  of 
the  Heaperides  are  placed  by  those  geographical  wri- 
ters who  seek  to  convert  a  fable  into  reality,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  Berenice,  now  Bengasi, 
in  Cyrenaica,  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa. 
A  modern  traveller,  Captain  Beechey,  has  given  us 
some  curious  information  on  thia  point.    He  remarks 
(p.  316,  »eqq.),  that  some  very  singular  pita  or  chasms,, 
of  natural  formation,  were  discovered  by  him  in  lbs 
neighbourhood  of  Bengali.    "  They  consist  of  a  level 
surface  of  excellent  soil,  several  hundred  feet  in  ex- 
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wot,  enclosed  within  steep,  and,  far  Um  moat  put,  per- 
pendicular, sides  of  solid  rock,  rising  sometimes  to  a, 
ought  of  sixty  or  seventy  (set,  or  mora,  before  they 
reach  the  level  of  the  plain  in  which  they  are  situated. 
The  soil  at  the  bottom  of  these  chasms  appears  to 
hive  been  washed  down  from  the  plain,  above  by  the 
heavy  rains,  and  is  frequently  cultivated  by  the  Arabs ; 
so  that  a.  person,  in  walking  over  the  country  where 
they  exist,  comes  suddenly  upon  a  beautiful  orchard 
or  garden,  blooming  in  secret,  and  in  the  greatest  nrx- 
uhauce,  at  a  considerable  depth  beneath  his  feet,  and 
defended  on  all  sides  by.  walla  of  solid  rock,  so  as  to 
he  at  first  eight  apparently  inaccessible.    The  effect 
of  these  secluded  little  spots,  protected,  aa  it  were,  from 
the  intrusion  of  mankind,  by  the  steepness  and  depth 
of  the  barriers  which  enclose  them,  is  singular  and 
pleasing  in  the  extreme;  they  reminded  us  of  some 
of  I  twee  secluded  retrsata  which  we  read  of  in  fairy 
legends  or  tales.    It  was  impossible  to  walk  along  the 
sage  of  these  precipices,  looking  everywhere  for  some 
put  lees  abrupt  than  the  rest,  by  which  we  might  de- 
scend into  toe  gardens  beneath,  without  calling  to 
mind  the  description  given  by  Scylax  of  the  far-famed 
gardens  of  the  Hespendea."— It  has  bean  supposed  by 
many,  and  among  the  rest  by  Gossellin  and  Pacao, 
that  the  Hesperian  gardens  of  the  ancients  ware  no- 
thing more  than  some  of  those  verdant  caves  which 
stud  the  Libyan  desert,  and  which,  from  their  con- 
cealed and  inaccessible  position,  their  unknown  origin, 
and  their  striking  contrast  to  the  surrounding  waste, 
might  well  aeggest  the  idea  of  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
and  became  the  types  of  the  sull  mint,  creations  of 
poetic  fable.    Possibly,  therefore,  sapposing  the  fable 
to  rest  en  a  real  basis,  the  first  of  these  Elysisn  grove* 
may  hare  been  at  the  extremity  of  Cyrensics  mentioned 
by  Beecheyrend  the  original  idea  of  the  legend  may 
have  been  taken  from  a  subterranean  garden  of  the 
above  description. — The  garden  of  the  Hesperidee  is 
stated  by  Scylax  (p.  48)  to  have  been  an  enclosed  spot 
of  ten  stadia  each  way,  filled  with  thickly-planted  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds,  and  inaccessible  on  all  sides. 
It  was  si  tasted  at  six  hundred  and  twenty  stadia  (fifty 
geographical  miles)  from  the  pert  of  Barce ;  and  this 
agrees  precisely  with  that  of  the  place  described  by 
Captain  Beeehey  from  P telecasts.    Tea  testimony  of 
Pliny  (5,  6)  is  very  decided  in  fixing  the  site  of  the 
Hespendes  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice.    "  Not 
far  from  to*)  city"  (Berenice),  "  is  the  river  Lethen, 
and  the  sacred  grove  where  the  gardens  of  the  Ues- 
perides  are  said  to  be  situated.    We  do  not  mean," 
remarks  Captain  B.,  "  to  point  oat  any  one  of  these 
svbttrranean  gardens  as  that  which  is  described  in  the 
passage)  above  quoted  from;  Scylax;  for  we  know  of 
no  one  which  will  correspond,  in  paint  of  extent,  to 
the  garden  which  that  author  baa  mentioned.  AH 
those  which  we  saw  were  considerably  leas  than  the 
fifth  of  a  mile  in  diameter  (the  measurement  given  by 
Scylax) ;  and  the  places  of  this  nature  which  would 
best  agree  with  the  dimensions,  are  now  filled  with 
water  aaffiaiently  fresh  to  be  drinkable,  and  take  the 
form  erf  romantic  little  lakes.    Scarcely  any  two  of  the 
gardens  we  met  with  were,  however,  of  the  same  depth 
or  extent ;  and  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude  that, 
because  we  sew  none  which  were  large  enough  to  be 
fixed  upon  for  the  garden  of  the  Hespendes,  there  is 
therefore  no  place  of  the  dimensions  required ;  per- 
ufeahsxiy  as  the  aingalar  formation  alluded  to  continue* 
to  the  foot  of  the  Cyrenaic  chain,  which  ia  fourteen 
anile*)  distant  in  the  nearest  parts  from  Berenice." 
(Compare  Edit*.  «**.,  n.  96,  p.  288.) 

HatsrMlsoai  iNsevat,  are  generally  thought  to  cor- 
respond with  the  Cose  it  Verd  islands ;  hot,  as  these 
axe  too  far  from  the  coast,  they  possibly  may  have  been 
rather  the  small  islands  called  Bitixgat,  lying  a  little 
above  Bierrm  Lame.  In  these,  some  place  the  gar- 
aexis  of      Hespendes,  which  others  vriU  have  to  ha 


on  the  Continent.  Consult  remarks  under  the  pea- 
coding  article. 

Hcariats,  I.  daughter  of  Hesperus  She  married 
Atlas,  her  father's  brother,  and  became  mother  of  the 
Hespendes,  according  to  one  legend.  (Diod.  Sic,  4, 
27.)— II.  A  city  of  Cyrensics.  ( Fid,  Berenice  IX.) 

HxsrxalpH  Cosmo  ('EoTreoum  tipaf),  a  promor:ory 
on  the  western  coast  of  Africa;  according  to  Msnr.ert, 
the  present  Cape  Verd.  .  It  is  mentioned  in  the  peri 
plus  of  Hsu  do.  RenneU,  however,  makes  the  Western 
Horn  to  have  keen  a  bsy  and  not  a  promontory,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  modern  bay  or  gulf  of  Buiago. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  bSl—RatntU, 
Geogr.  ef  Herod.,  voL  S,  p.  424.) 

HasFaales  Sinus,  a  bay  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  and  now  the  bay  or  golf  ol  Bitwago.  Consult 
preceding  article, 

Hasraaos,  I.  son  of  Iapetus  and  Asia,  and  brother 
of  Atlas.  He  became  the  father  of  Hesperis,  who 
married  her  uncle  Atlas,  from  which  union,  according 
to  one  account,  sprang  the  Heeperides.  Hesperus, 
like  Atlas,  was  fabled  by  some  'to  have  been  a  great 
Monnt  Atlas,  on  one 
hie  oeearvsudna. 


ranter,  and  whan  ascend «g  Mom 
ion,  for  the  purpose  of  making  h 
blown  away-  by  a  tempest  and 


Divine  honours  were  accordingly  rendered  to  him,  and 
the  evening  star  wae  called  after  his  name.  (Died. 
Sic.,  8,  69.)  By  some  he  is  termed  the  son  of  At- 
las, as,  for  example,  by  Diodorua  in  the  passage  just 
cited  ;  and  yet  the  same  writsr,  with  the  contradiction 
usually  marks  ancient  fables,  elsewhere  cans  him 
the  brother  of  Atlas  (4,  27.— Consult  Wtutirng,  ad 
Diod.  Sit.,  3,  69). — Another  version  of  the  story 
makes  Hesperus  to  have  bean  toe  son  of  Aurora  and 
Cephalus,  and  ao  remarkable  for  beauty  as  to  haws 
contested  the  palm  with  Venus,  from  which  circum- 
stance the  beautiful  star  of  eve  was  called  after  him, 
and  the  name  of  Venus  was  also  given  to  the  seme 
planet.  (Hygin. ,  Put.  Attrm.,  2, 42.— £fsjo*tx.,  Ca- 
ms*., c.  44.)-— II.  A  name  given  to  the  alar  of  even- 
ing. (Consult  preceding  article.)  The  asms  planet, 
when-  it  appeared  aa  the  morning  star,  waa  called  Pikes* 
pkanu  (♦ucfopoc)  and  haaftr,  both  appellation* 
meaning  "  the  bearer  of  light.'*  (Hygin.,  1.  c— Cs> 
tuU.,  62, 84,  ttjq.—atn.,  ad  Vwg.,  Gar,.,  1, 260.— 
Id.,  sd  Yirg.,  Mil.,  8,  690.— Mrmtker,  ad  Hygin  ,  fat., 
66. — Van  Sttmeren,  ad  euad.  foe.)  Pythagoras  is  said 
to  have  fust  pointed  oat  the  identity  of  Hesperus  and 
Lucifer.  (Menag.,  ad  Diog.  Laert.,  8,  14.)— Radio* 
has  written  a  carious  work  on  the  planets  Hesperus  ant 
Phaothon,  and  on  their  having  been  respectively  «AsJ- 
Urtd  by  coming  in  collision  with  aome  comet  or  <  ' 
heavenly  body.  He  nukes  the  present  planet  V> 
to  be  but  a  portion  of  the  original  star,  and  aa 


other  learned  and  curious  arguments  in  support  of  bis 
singular  position,  refers  to  the  well-known  passage  of 
Scripture  aa  illustrating  the  tradition  of  the  great 
event :  "  How  ait  thou  fallen,  Locifer,  star  of  the 
morning!"  (RaeUoff,  Ztrtrimuntnmg  der  grontn 
POmeten  Htntnu  wad  Phaitkcn,  Berlin,  1828.) 

Hxscs,  a  deity  among  the  Gauls,  the  same  as  the 
Mam  of  the  Roman*,  (hacan,  1,  446.)  LaoUntrue 
(Dm.  but  ,  1,  21)  writes  the  name  Heutu.  Com- 
pare the  Hu-Cadam  (u  Hu  the  powerful")  in  the  tra- 
ditions and  ballads  of  the  Welsh.  The  gad  Hesus  or 
Henens,  in  the  polytheism  of  Gaul,  was  probably  an 
intercalation  of  the  Drains.  (Consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Gallia,  p.  684,  col.  9.) 

HisychIos,  I.  an  Egyptian  bishop,  mentioned  by 
St.  Jerome  as  having  published  s  critical  edition  of  the 
Septuagint  in  the  third  century.  It  waa  introduced 
into  the  cbnrchee  of  this  country  ;  and  Jerome  usually 
cites  it  under  the  title  of  Bxtmjdar  Aittandi  imam. 
II.  A  lexicogtapher  of  Alexandre*,  who  lived,  accoraV 
mg  to  the  common  opinion,  toward*  the  close  of  the 
The  question  etui  remains  i 
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whether  the  glossary  which  has  retched  us  Tinder  the 
name  of  this  writer  be  really  his,  or  whether  it  be  not 
merely  an  abridgment  of  his  work.  What  has  inclined 
some  to  favour  the  latter  opinion  is  the  circumstance 
of  the  citations  being  omitted.  Others  think,  and  with 
some  appearance  of  reason,  that  this  lexicon  was  ori- 
ginally a  small  volume,  and  that  the  numerous  biblical 
glosses  which  are  at  present  found  in  it  have  been  in- 
tercalated by  the  copyists,  who  have  taken  the  remarks 
made  in  the  margin  by  the  possessors  of  manuscripts 
tor  portions  of  the  text  itself.  However  this  may  be, 
the  work  of  Hesychius  is  very  important  towards  ac- 
quiring a  full  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language.  It 
has  preserved  for  us  a  urge  number  of  passages  from 
poets,  orators,  historians,  and  physicians,  whose  works 
are  lost.  Hesychius  explains,  moreover,  various  words 
that  depart  from  the  ordinary  usage  of  the  Greek 
tongue,  as  well  as  terms  used  in  sacrifices,  gymnastic 
encounters,  dee.  And  yet  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  bis  text  is  in  a  most  corrupt  state,  and  that  when 
he  is  a  solitary  witness  bis  testimony  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived with  caution.  (Miu.  Crit.,  vol.  1,  p.  603.) 
The  work,  in  fact,  has  all  the  appearance  of  rough 
notes,  put  down  in  the  course  of  reading,  rather  than 
of  a  finished  production.  It  was  not  known  until  the 
sixteenth  century.  Only  one  MS.,  in  the  library  of 
St.  Mark,  at  Venice,  is  said  to  be  preserved,  and  that 
is  full  of  abbreviations,  and  has  many  erasures ;  which 
accounts  (or  the  great  corruption  of  the  text,  in  spite 
of  the  labours  of  many  able  editors.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  existed  a 
second  manuscript  in  the  Florence  library.  {Ebert'e 
Bibliogr.  Lexicon,  vol.  1,  p.  773.)— The  best  edition 
of  Hesychius  is  that  of  Alberti,  completed  by  Ruhn- 
ken,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1746-1776,  3  vols.  fol.  It  is  to  be 
regretted,  however,  that  Alberti  could  not  avail  him- 
self of  the  valuable  MS.  notes  of  Bentley  on  this  lexi- 
cographer.— The  edttio  princcp*  of  Hesychius  was  pub- 
lished by  the  elder  Aldus,  Venice,  1514,  fol.,  Under  the 
care  of  Marcus  Miliums.  The  manuscript  followed  was 
the  Venice  one.  This,  however,  being,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  very  difficult  to  decipher,  and  in  other 
respects  extremely  inaccurate,  Musurus  took  great 
pains  to  correct  and  restore  it  This  is  often  done 
with  intelligence  and  success;  but  often  also  he  de- 
ceives himself  in  his  corrections,  and  in  general  treats 
his  original  in  too  arbitrary  a  manner.  Schow,  of  Co- 
penhagen, being  at  Venice,  collated  the  manuscript 
with  the  edition  of  Alberti,  and  took  note  of  all  the 
variations.  He  published  this  collation  at  Leipsic, 
1793,  8vo,  under  the  title,  "Hetychii  Lexicon  ex  cod. 
Mm.  hiblioOuca  S.  itarci  rettitutum,  et  ab  omnibus 
Muturi  correctionibut  repurgatum."  By  the  help  of 
this  volume,  the  possessor  of  any  edition  of  Hesychius, 
far  they  are  all  based  upon  this  manuscript,  can  make 
the  necessary  corrections.  The  glosses,  taken  from 
the  Scriptures,  tbst  are  found  in  Hesychius,  were  col- 
lected and  published  by  J.  C.  G.  Emesti,  Lip:,  1785, 
8vo.  We  may  regard  aa  the  second  volume  of  this 
production  the  work  published  by  Emesti  in  1786, 
Svo,  under  the  title,  "  SuuUe  et  Phazorini  Ghee  a  sa- 
cra," in  which  are  found  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine 
glosses  of  Hesychius,  forgotten  in  the  first  volume. 
To  this  may  be  joined  the  work  of  Schleusner,  OA 
ttroat.  in  Suid.  et  Hetych.,  Wittemb.,  1810,  4to. 
Among  the  subsidiary  works  that  illustrate  Hesychius, 
may  be  mentioned  Toup's  Emendations  ( Toitpii  Emen- 
dations in  Suidam  et  Hctychuim,  Oxon.,  1790,  4 
vols.  8vo),  and  the  Dissertation  of  Ranke  (De  Laid 
Hetychiani  vera  origiiu  et  genuina  forma  commen- 
latio,  Lip*.,  1831,  Svo). — III.  A  native  of  Miletus, 
surnamed,  by  reason  of  the  office  with  which  he  was 
invested,  Ilhtttri*  ("Illustrious").  He  it  supposed  to 
have  lived  under  the  emperors  Justin  and  Justinian,  and 
was  the  author  of  a  chronicle  (loropubv  6c  tv  awtysi 
•eowunjf  loTopiac),  horn  Belus  king  of  Assyria  to  the 
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end  of  the  reign  of  Anastasius  I.  This  work,  era. 
bracing  the  history  of  1 100  years,  was  divided  into  six 
sections  or  epochs  {T/nj/iaTa),  via.,  I.  Events  inte- 
rior to  the  Trojan  war.    3.  From  this  latter  period  to 
the  building  of  Rome.    8.  From  the  building  of  Rome 
to  the  abolition  of  royalty  in  that  city.  4.  From  the 
latter  period  to  the  death  of  Julius  Cesar.  5.  From 
the  death  of  Cesar  to  the  reign  of  Constaniine  the 
Great.    6.  From  the  latter  period  to  the  death  of  An- 
astasius I.    The  last  section,  of  which  we  have  >  val- 
uable fragment  remaining,  entitled  IlaVpta  Kuvtmnri- 
vom6Xeut  ("Of  the  origin  of  Constantinople"),  serced 
ae  an  aid  to  George  Codinoa  in  Ms  description  of  this 
city.    Hesychius  also  composed  Memoirs  on  the  reign 
of  Justinian  the  elder  ('Eripa  fiitXos,  h  i)  mpux mu 
to  'lovorlvov  irpaxfltvra).  This  work  has  entirely  per- 
ished.   The  fragment  of  Hesychius,  mentioned  ebon, 
has  been  published  under  the  name  of  Codinus  by 
Douza,  Heideib.,  1696,  Svo.    Hesychius  also  wrote  , 
an  Onomaaticon,  or  Table  of  Men  distinguished  in  the 
various  branches  of  knowledge  (Ili'vof  run  h  mi&e'm 
bvoftairruv),  of  which  Suidas  professes  to  have  availed 
himself.   We  have  likewise,  under  the  name  of  Hesy- 
chius, a  small  work  entitled  Xlepi  ruv  mt6eia  oWat- 
v>aVruv  ao^uv,  "  Of  Philosophers  celebrated  for  their 
learning."    It  it  nothing  more  than  a  very  careless 
compilation  either  from  Diogenes  Laertius,  or  from  the 
lost  Onomasticon  of  the  writer  whom  we  are  at  present 
considering.    It  contains,  however,  some  things  which 
are  not  found  elsewhere,  and  this  serves  to  stsmp  a 
certain  value  on  the  work.   The  latest  and  beat  edi- 
tion of  these  two  works  is  that  of  Orellius,  Lift.,  1858, 
Svo. — IV.  A  native  of  Jerusalem,  who  died  about 
438  A.D.    He*was  a  priest,  and  wrote  an  ecclesiasti- 
cal History,  which  is  lost. — V.  This  name  was  also 
borne  by  many  other  ecclesiastics,  among  whom  art 
reckoned  several  martyrs.    (Consult  Fabricnu,  BiH 
Greet.,  lib.  6,  c.  6,  snd  the  Prolegomena  to  Albert's 
edition  of  the  Lexicon  of  Hesychius.) 

HrrtnaiA  (more  commonly  Et»d«Ia),  a  celebra- 
ted country  of  Italy,  lying  to  the  west  and  north  of  tlx 
Tiber.  Of  all  the  nations  of  Italy,  none  appear  to 
have  such  clsims  on  our  notice  as  that  of  the  Etra- 
riant.  The  origin  of  this  nation,  however,  was  in- 
volved in  a  degree  of  uncertainty  at  the  time  when 
the  earliest  of  our  ancient  historians  wrote,  which 
was  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  considering  that 
extended  dominion,  their  immemorial  possession  of 
an  alphabet,  the  existence  among  them  of  a  sneer 
dotal  caste,  and  their  acknowledged  superiority  in 
civilization  to  all  their  European  contemporanei  ei 
cept  the  Greeks.  Their  subsequent  history  it  chiefly 
known  from  their  connexion  with  other  nations ;  for, 
never  having  cultivated  their  language  so  sa  to  attain 
to  the  possession  of  s  literature,  their  writings  hare 
long  eince  perished  ;  and  what  they  recorded  on  brass 
or  marble  is  far  lets  intelligible  thtn  the  hieroglyphics 
of  Egypt.  Even  in  ancient  times  it  wss  a  disputed 
question  whether  the  Etrurians  were  Peltsgi  from 
Greece,  or  Lydiana  from  Asia,  or  indigenous  in  Italy- 
According  to  Herodotus  (1, 94),  the  Lydisns  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  parent  stock  of  the  Etrurian  na- 
tion.. The  former  had  a  tradition  among  them,  that  a 
great  famine  arose  in  I.ydis  during  the  reign  of  Atys, 
one  of  their  earliest  kinga.  When  it  had  lasted  for 
several  years,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the 
nation  should  divide  itself  into  two  parrs,  under  lbs 
respective  command  of  Lydos  and  Tyrrhenus,  the  two 
sons  of  Atys,  one  of  which  waa  to  migrate,  and  the 
other  to  remain  in  Lydia.  It  fell  to  tie  lotofTyr 
rhenut  to  abandon  Lydia  with  the  people  under  his 
charge.  He  accordingly  equipped  a  fleet  at  Smyrna, 
and  set  sail  in  quest  of  a  country  to  settle  in ;  when, 
after  passing  by  various  countries  and  nations,  be 
finally  arrived  among  the  Umbri,  in  Italy,  where  ba 
founded  several  cities,  which  the  people,  who,  from 
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aim  were  called  Tyrrhenian*,  occupied  up  to  the  time 
of  Herodotus.    If  we  divest  the  Lydian  tradition  of 
come  marvellous  circumstances  which  are  attached  to 
it,  particularly  those  that  relate  to  the  famine,  which 
may  be  fairly  charged  to  Oriental  hyperbole,  there  still 
remains  the  record  of  an  important  event,  which,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  the  historian  who  has  handed 
it  down  to  us,  and  the  geographical  information  he 
possessed,  is  certainly  entitled  to  out  attention  if  it 
does  not  recommend  itself  to  our  belief.    The  great- 
est argument,  however,  in  favour  of  this  tradition, 
mast  be  allowed  to  consist  in  the  weight  of  testimony 
which  can  be  collected  in  support  of  it  from  the  wri- 
ters of  antiquity,  especially  those  of  Rome,  who,  with 
few  exceptions,  seem  to  concur  in  admitting  the  fact 
of  the  Lydian  colony.    (Consult  Virg.t  Mn.,  8,  479, 
tt  vat*. — CatuU.,  31, 13  —  Herat.,  Sat.,  1,  6.— Stat. 
Sib.,  1, 2. — Id.,  4,4.— Senec.,  ad  Helv.—Jnttm,  20, 
I.— Vol.  Mas.,  t,4.—Plut.,  Fit.  Rom.—Ptiny,9,  5.) 
— Strabo,  who  has  entered  more  fully  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Tyrrhenian  origin,  does  not  seem  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt  of  the  event  which  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, and  he  quotes  Anticlides,  an  historian  of 
some  authority,  who  reports  that  the  first  Pelasgi 
settled  in  the  islands  of  Imbros  and  Lemnos,  and  that 
some  of  them  sailed  with  Tyrrhenus,  the  son  of  Alys, 
to  Italy.    (Strabo,  219.)   In  short,  the  presumption 
would  appear  so  strong  in  favour  of  this  popular  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  Tyrrheni,  that  we  might 
consider  the  question  to  be  decided,  were  not  our  at- 
tention called  to  the  opposite  side  by  some  weighty  ob- 
jections, advanced  long  since  by  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
naasus,  and  farther  strongly  urged  by  some  modem 
critics  of  great  reputation  and  learning.  Dionysius 
seems  to  stand  alone  among  the  writers  of  antiquity 
as  invalidating  the  facts  recorded  by  Herodotus ;  and 
though  his  own  explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenians is  evidently  inconsistent  and  unsatisfactory, 
still  it  mast  be  owned  that  his  arguments  tend  greatly 
lo  discredit  the  colony  of  the  Lydian  Tyrrhenus.  He 
maintains,  in  the  first  plsce,  that  it  is  fabulous,  from 
the  silence)  on  so  important  an  event  of  Xanthus  the 
historian  of  Lydia,  a  writer  of  great  research  and  au- 
thority, and  more  ancient  than  Herodotus.  '  Xanthus 
acknowledges  no  Lydian  prince  of  the  name  of  Tyr- 
rhenus ;  the  sons  of  Atys,  according  to  him,  were  Ly- 
dus  and  Tory  bus,  who  both  remained  in  Asia.  Again, 
Dionysius  asserts  that  there  was  no  resemblance  to 
be  discovered  either  in  the  religion,  customs,  or  lan- 
guage of  the  Lydians  and  Tuscan* ;  and,  lastly,  from 
she  discrepance  to  be  observed  in  the  various  state- 
menu  of  the  genealogy  of  Tyrrhenus  and  the  period 
of  his  migration,  he  feels  justified  in  rejecting  that 
•vent  as  a  mere  fiction.    (Ant.  Rom.,  1, 30.)  The 
advocates)  of  Herodotus,  however,  have  not  been  in- 
timidated by  these  arguments,  but  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  their  insutficiencv.   Among  these  may  be 
reckoned  Ryckius  (it  primit  Italia  colonit,  c.  6) ; 
Bishop  Cumberland  (Connexion  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man Antiquitut.    Trost.  7,  c.  2) ;  Dempster  (Etrur. 
Regal.,  1,  4) ;  Larcher  (Hilt.  d'Herod..  vol  1,  p.)  ; 
and  Lanzi  (Saggio,  dec.,  vol.  2,  p.  102).    On  the 
other  hand,  the  reasons  advanced  by  the  Greek  histo- 
rian have  appeared  convincing  to  some  eminent  critics, 
such  as  Cluverius  (Ital.  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  lib.  1,  c.  1) ; 
Freret  {Mem.  de  VAcad.,  vol.  18,  p.  97) ;  and  Heyne 
{Comment..  4c.,  Nov.  Sot.  Oott.,  vol.  3,  p.  39);  who 
have,  besides,  added  other  objections  to  those  already 
started.    At  length,  in  1 826,  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Berlin,  by  proposing  the  Etruscans  as  the  subject  of 
a  prize  essay,  snowed  their  opinion  that  the  time  was 
come  when  the  scattered  notices  of  the  ancient  writers 
should  be  combined  with  the  discoveries  in  Etruscan 
antiquities  which  the  last  century  brought  to  light,  and 
die  historical  truth  separated  from  the  mass  of  contra- 
dictory theories  beneath  which  successive  writers  had 
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buried  it.  Professor  K.  O.  Muller,  whose  essay  ob- 
tained the  prize,  had  already  distinguished  himself  by 
bis  Orchomemtt  und  die  Mimer  ("  Orchomenus  and 
the  Minyans"),  and  Dorier("  The  Dorians"),  two  works 
in  which  an  extraordinary  extent  of  reading  in  archae- 
ology and  ancient  literature  is  united  to  great  sagacity 
in  reconstructing  from  its  fragments  the  ruined  edifies 
of  early  Greek  history.  The  dissertation  on  the  Etru- 
rians forms  in  every  respect  a  suitable  accompaniment 
to  these. — We  have  already  remarked,  that  even  in 
ancient  times  it  was  a  disputed  question,  whether  the 
Etruscans  were  Pelasgi  from  Greece,  or  Lydians  from 
Asia,  or  indigenous  in  Italy;  and  that  the  modems 
had  added  more  than  an  equal  number  to  the  hypothe- 
ses of  the  ancients.  Thus  some  have  supposed  that 
the  Etrurians  might  be  descended  from  the  Egyptians 
(Banarotti,  ad  Monum.) ;  others,  from  the  Canaanites 
(Maffei,  Ragion.  deUi  Itali  prmitivi,  p.  218,  scqq. — 
Maxoechi,  Comment,  in  Tab.  Herod.,  p.  16,  &c.); 
others,  from  the  Phoenicians  ( Swintrm,  de  Ling.  Etru- 
ria  regalit  Vemacula,  Oxon ,  1738);  others  again 
contended  for  their  Celtic  origin  (PettautUr,  Hist,  act 
Celtet,  lib.  1,  p.  178.— Bardetti,  deiprimi  obit,  d'ltal., 
vol.  1).  Freret  ascribed  it  to  the  Raeti  (Mem.  de 
VAcad., &c.,  voL  18) ;  Hervas  to  the  ancient  Cantabri 
(Idea  ill  Unherto,  vol.  17,  e.  4) ;  while  some  again 
gave  up  all  hope  of  arriving  at  any  certain  conclusion 
m  this  puzzling  question,  and  seemed  to  consider  it  as 
one  of  those  historical  problems  which  must  for  ever 
remain  without  a  solution.  Mutter's  theory  appears 
ingenious  and  plausible.  He  admits  a  primitive  pop- 
ulation of  Etruria,  whom  he  calls,  after  Dionysius,  the 
Ratena,  on  whose  on  gin  he  does  not  decide,  but 
thinlrs  there  are  grounds  for  assuming,  that  these  were 
mingled  with  a  body  of  Pelasgian  colonists  from  the 
coast  of  Lydia..  We  find  in  Greece  a  people  bearing 
the  name  of  Pelasgian  Tyrrheni,  driven  from  Bomtia 
by  the  Dorian  migration,  appearing  as  fugitives  in 
Athens,  and  thence  betaking  themselves  to  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Samothrace,  where,  as  well  aa  on  Mount 
Athos,  they  remained  in  the  historic  times.  The 
name  Tyrrhenian  is  applied  to  the  Etrurians  in  Hesiod 
(Theog.,  1016),  and,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Bacchus, 
to  this  people  of  the  .lEgean.  That  they  were  not  the 
Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  by  whom  the  god  was  carried  off 
is  evident ;  the  pirates  intended  to  carry  him  to  Egypt 
or  to  Cyprus,  not  to  Italy  ;  and  from  other  sources  it 
appears  that  the  mythua  was  a  Naxian  legend.  Ovid 
(Met.,  3,  S77,  teqq.)  relates  it  it  great  length,  and 
represents  the  Tyrrhenians  as  Mason iaru.  Now,  on 
the  coast  of  Meonia  or  Lydia  there  was  a  place  named 
Tvppa,  from  which  Miiller  deduces  the  name  Tyrrhe- 
nian ;  in  all  probability  radically  the  same  with  Tor- 
rhebian,  the  name  borne  by  the  southern  district  of 
Lydis.  He  is  inclined,  however,  to  consider  the  peo- 
ple, to  whom,  from  their  occupation  of  Tvfrba,  the 
name  Tyrrhenian  was  given,  not  as  Lydians,  but  aa 
Pelasgians,  who  settled  for  a  time  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  and  having  thence  acquired  their  name,  and 
made  it  notorious  by  their  piracies  in  the  JSgean, 
migrated  first  to  the  Malean  promontory,  and  then  to 
Etruria.  In  deriving  them,  however,  immediately 
from  the  Pelasgians  who  came  from  Attica  to  Lemnos 
and  Imbros,  and  thence  to  Lydia,  he  seems  to  embar- 
rass his  hypothesis  with  an  unnecessary  difficulty.  He 
himself  makes  the  worship  of  the  phallic  Hermes  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Attica  and  the  islands ; 
yet  of  this  he  admits  that  hardly  a  trace  ia  to  be  found 
in  the  Etrurian  religion.  It  is  remarkable  how  late  is 
the  application  of  the  name  Pelasgian  to  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians. Herodotus  not  only  never  calls  them  so,  but 
even  by  referring  to  the  Crestonians,  who  live  above 
the  Tyrrhenian;  for  a  proof  of  what  the  Pelasmc  lan- 

Sage  was,  he  seems  to  imply  that  the  Tyrrhenians 
imselves  were,  in  his  view,  not  Pelasgians ;  else 
why  not  take  them  at  once  for  his  illustration  t  No 
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ancient  author  describe*  the  Tyrrhenian*  of  Lydia  as 
Pelaagiana  from  Attic*  and  the  islands.  The  gene- 
alogy of  Herodotus  from  the  Lydian  author*  nuke* 
Tyrrbenu*  a  son  of  Atya,  king  of  Lydia ;  in  that  given 
in  Dionyaiu*  without  the  author's  name,  Lydua  and 
Tyrrbcous  are  brothers  ;  in  that  of  Xanthus  the  broth- 
ers are  called  Lydua  and  Torybua  or  Torrhubus,  t.  e., 
according  to  Miiller,  Tyrrhenus.  Whichever  of  these 
wt  argue  from,  it  appeals  very  improbable  that  the 
,  lineage  of  a  band  of  Pelaagian  pirates,  who  bad  settled 
on  the  coasts  of  Lydia,  should  have  been  carried  up 
to  the  ancient  king*  or  gods  «f  the  country ;  and  that, 
loo,  not  by  the  Greek*,  but  by  the  Lydian*  themselves. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the 
Tyrrhenian*  ware  much  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  Lydian  population  than  Miiller'*  account  of 
them  suppose*.  Niebuhr  make*  the  Moeouiene  (the 
Homeric  name  for  the  Lydiana)  to  be  Pelaagiana,  ar- 
guing bom  the  name  of  their  stronghold,  Lariaaa, 
whwX  i*  found  in  all  countries  occupied  by  Pelaagiana ; 
Miiller  represent*  them  as  wholly  different,  alleging 
that  no  ancient  author  call*  the  Mceonians  Pelaagiana. 
This  is  true ;  but  they  nuke  the  Tyrrhenian*  Mxeooi- 
ana  and  also  Pelaagiana,  and  therefore  imply,  though 
thsy  do  not  assort,  the  identity  of  the  people  who  bora 
these  three  names.  The  whole  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
appears  to.  have  been  occupied  by  the  Pelaagi,  or  na- 
tion* differing  from  them  only  in  name.  Menecratea 
Cap.  Strab.,  671)  related,  that  the  Pelaagi  had  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  Leaia,  from  Mycale  northward,  and 
the  adjacent  island* ;  the  Cariane,  the  Lelegea,  and 
the  Caucooe*,  the  Troiaqs,  and  Mysiene,  were  of  the 
sane  race,  and  also  allied  to  the  Lydiana,  as  appears 
from  the  genealogy  given  by  Herodotus  ( 1, 171).  The 
Greeks  themselves  attribute  the  Pelasgic  population 
of  Aaia  Minor  to  colonies  sent  from  Greece  or  from 
the  island* ;  but  their  accounts  of  colonies  before  the 
Homeric  age,  being  founded  on  no  contemporary  au- 
thority, must  generally  be  regarded  aa  historical  hy- 
potheses, chiefly  grounded  upon  similarity  of  names, 
which  may  often  be  more  rationally  explained  from 
other  causes.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  probable 
that  the  Lydiana  were  wholly  a  Pelasgic  people.  The 
phenomena  of  the  history  of  Asia  Minor  are  moat 
easily  solved  by  the  supposition  that  a  nation  of  Syr- 
ian origin  was  mingled  m  it*  two  principal  districts, 
Lydia  and  Phryei*.  with  another  nearly  allied  to  the 
Greeks.  The  Mosaic  genealogy  of  nations  (<r«a„  10, 
43)  assign*  a  Semitic  origin  to  the  Lydian* ;  while  it 
refer*  most  of  the  tribes  of  Asia  Minor,  along  with  the 
Greek*,  to  the  stock  of  Japbeth.  The  mythology  of 
Lydia,  the  basis,  a*  usual,  of  us  dynasties  of  kings, 
betray*  its  Syrian  ss  well  ss  Grecian  affinities.  Their 
deities  "Arnjf  or  "Arur  (the  same  as  Ildirar,  Ha.\ 
and  Ma,  father  and  mother,  have  probably  given  their 
name  to  the  Atysdea  and  the  Mceonians;  and  their 
worship  is  clearly  the  same  with  that  of  the  Syrian 
goddess,  who  waa  variously  denominated  Alargatis, 
Derceto,  Semiramis,  Rhea,  Juno,  and  Venus.  The 
chief  seat  of  bar  worship  **  Hierapolia,  waa  the  resort 
of  the  people  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  Aacalon,  in  Phoe- 
nicia, appears  to  have  been  considered  as  a  colony  of 
the  Lydiana  (Steak.  By*.,  t.  ».)  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  traditions  of  the  great  goddess  were  in 
•  peculiar  meaner  connected  with  this  place.  In  the 
hat  of  the  king*  of  Troy,  whose  name*  are  generally 
of  Grecian  etymology,  the  Oriental  name  of  Asaara- 
oua  poiota  to  a  mixture  of  Oriental  mythology  ;  and 
this  remark  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  genealogy 
of  the  Heraclid  kings  of  Lydia,  in  which  Greek  and 
Assyrian  personage*  ace  so  strongly  mixed,  Hercules, 
Alcaua,  Belus,  Ninua,  Agron.  (Herod.,  1,  7.)  If, 
then,  the  Lydiana  were  a  people  partly  Asiatic,  partly 
allied  to  the  Greeks,  there  is  really  no  contradiction 
between  those  historians  who  call  the  Tyrrhenians 
Lydiana,  and  those  who  speak  of  Tyrrhenian  Pelas- 
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giana.  .  The  settlement  of  the  Tyrrhenian!  it  Males, 
on  their  progress  from  Lydia  to  Italy,  resit  on  Ten 
slight  grounds.    A  passage,  namely,  in  the  commen- 
tator Lactantios or  Lntatkis on  Sistius(Taci.,4,224), 
who  calls  the  inventor  of  the  Tyrrhenian  trumpet  Ma- 
leus;  but  the  resemblance  between  the  Tuscan  and 
the  Lydian  or  Phrygian  music,  really  adds  considen 
hk  weight  to  the  other  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Orients/colonization  of  Etruria.    The  musical  inuru 
ment  of  the  Greeks,  in  the  heroic  and  Homeric  age, 
waa  the  lyre  ;  the  flute  wae  unknown,  or,  at  least,  not 
in  use.   It  has  been  long  since  remarked  that  Homer 
mentiona  the  oiX6{  only  in  two  passages  (II.,  10,13; 
18, 495).    In  the  first  of  these  he  it  describing  the 
nightly  noise  of  the  Trojo*  camp,  and  the  ViUoisoa 
scholiast  observes,  that  these  instruments  were  known 
only  to  the  Barbarian*.    This  observation,  though 
limited,  is  not  contradicted  by  the  other  passage,  m 
which  youths  are  represented  ss  dancing  at  a  wedding 
to  the  sound  of  lyre*  and  flute*.   To  aay  nothing  of 
the  suspicions  which  have  been  entertained,  that  the 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  of  .which  this  it 
*  part,  is  not  of  the  same  age  with  the  rest  of  the 
Iliad,  it  is  very  possible  that  the  Greek*  of  Ionia  ma; 
have  employed  the  flute-players  of  Lydia  or  Phrjgia  at 
their  festivities  ;  or,  should  it  be  supposed  that  in  the 
daya  of  Homer  the  use  of  the  flute  was  familiar  Is 
the  Ionian*  themselves,  the  entire  absence  of  all  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  Odyssey  shows  that  in  Greece  itself 
it  had  not  yet  been  introduced.    It  came  in  then 
along  with,  the  worship  of  Bacchus,  which,  wbaterei 
may  have  been  ita  remoter  origin,  certainly  patted 
from  Lydia  and  Phrygia  to  Thrace,  and  thence  into 
southern  Greece,  devouring  with  its  stormy  music  tot 
feebler  notes  of  the  lyre.    The  double  flute,  of  which 
the  left  band  played  a  treble  to  the  bass  of  the  right 
hand,  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (1,  7)  under  lb) 
name  of  av/Uf  ivdptUx  and  ywaiKiIof,  as  need  by 
the  Lydiana  in  war.    Now  the  double  flute,  at  re 
know  both  from  ancient  authors  and  from  monumentt 
(Inghirami,  Monument*  Etnuchi,  pt.  3,  pi.  SO;  pt.  2, 
pi.  96),  waa  in  use  among  the  Etrurians  ;  and  the  Ro- 
mans not  only  borrowed  their  flute-music  from  them, 
but  generally  employed  at  sacrifices  and  festive  dancet 
a  Tuscan  flute-player.  (Compare  Virg.,Georg.,i,  193 
— Ontt,  A.  A.,  1,  111.)    It  is  very  improbable  that 
such  a  coincidence  between  the  Etruscan  and  Asiatic 
customs  should  be  accidental ;  and  no  more  probable 
explanation  of  it  can  be  given  than  that  the  Tyrrhe- 
nians were  really  a  colony  of  Pelaagi  from  Lydia. 
They  were  probably  not  numerous,  compared  with 
the  Rs  sense,  whom  they  fonnd  in  possession  of  the 
country ;  and  hence,  though  some  of  their  arts  were 
communicated  to  the  nation  among  whom  they  settled, 
they  were  soon  so  completely  absorbed  in  it,  that  the 
language  of  Etruria  bore  no  trace*  either  of  a  Greek 
or  a  Lydian  mixture.   The  adoption  of  a  story  of  a 
Lydian  origin  by  no  means  requires  that  we  should 
reject  the  account*  of  migrations  of  Pelaagi  from  Toes- 
ssly,  and  from  the  opposite  shore  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  which  we  find  m  other  writers 
on  Etrurian  hiatory.   Professor  Miiller  thus  sums  up 
this  part  of  bis  researches  :  "  It  remains,  then,  that  w* 
regard  the  Tuscan  nation  aa  an  original  and  peculiar 
people  of  Italy;  their  language  is  widely  different 
from  the  Greek;  the  names  of  their  god*  are  not 
those  which  we  find  among  tha  earnest  Greeks  wbotr 
we  call  Pelaagi,  and  which  paaaed  from  them  to  the 
Hellenes ;  there  is  much,  too,  in  the  doctrine  of  theil 
priest*  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greek  theology.  Bui 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  fats  of  this  nation,  whict 
never  displayed  any  independent  civilisation,  but  only 
adopted  that  of  the  Greeks,  to  have  been  indebted  fix 
its  first  impulse  towards  improvement  to  a  Greek,  or, 
at  beat,  half-Greek  tribe.   The  Tuscan*  themselves, 
in  their  native  legends,  referred  their  polity  and  cirdi- 
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ration  lo  tie  maritime  town  Tarqoinii,  and  the  herp 
Tarchon,  both  probably  only  variations  of  the  name 
T/rrheni.  Here  it  was  that  the  much-dreaded  Peles- 
rians  of  Lydia  lauded  and  settled,  bringing  with  them 
3k  arts  they  had  acquired  at  borne  or  on  their  way. 
For  ibe  firet  time  the  barbarous  land  aaw  men  covered 
with  bras*  array  themselves  for  battle  to  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet ;  here  first  they  heard  the  loud  sound  of 
the  Lydo-Phrygtan  flute  accompanying  the  sacrifice, 
ud  perhaps  witnesaed  for  the  first  time  the  rapid 
course  of  the  fifty-oared  ship.   As  the  legend,  in  >•» 
propagation  from  mouth  to  mouth,  swells  beyond  all 
bounds,  the  whole  glory  of  the  Tuscan  name,  even 
thai  which  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  colonists, 
attached  itself  to  the  name  of  Tarebon,  the  disciple 
of  Tages,  aa  the  author  of  a  new  and  better  en  in  the 
history  of  Etruria.    The  neighbouring  Umbrians  and 
Latins  named  the  nation,  which  from  this  time  began 
to  increase  and  diffuse  itself,  not  from  the  primitive 
inhabitants,  but  from  these  new  settlers.    For  since, 
in  the  Eugubine  tables,  Trutet  occurs  along  with 
Tuuom  and  TVaeer,  it  is  impoaaible  not  to  conclude, 
that  from  the  root  TUR  have  been  formed  Truticui, 
Tmau,  Tiucut  j  aa  from  the  root  OP,  Optau  and 
Omu;  so  that  Tofifavot  or  Tvpf/wW,  and  Tutci, 
are  an);  the  Asiatic  and  Italic  forms  of  one  and  the 
same  name."  {Etnuker,  vol.  1,  p.  100.)   The  time 
of  such  a  colonization  can,  of  course,  only  be  fixed  by 
approximation.  Muller  supposes  it  to  have  coincided 
with  the  Ionic  migration,  and  to  have  been  occasioned 
by  it.  The  Umbrians  were  powerful  in  the  land  of 
which  the  new  colonists  took  possession,  and  long 
wan  moat  have  been  carried  on  with  them  before 
they  were  dispossessed  of  the  three  hundred  towns 
which  Pliny  (3, 10)  aaya  they  once  held  in  the  coun- 
try afterward  called  Etruria.    To  the  south  the  Etru- 
rians extended  themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Tiber, 
and  even  beyond  it  into  Latium,  as  the  name  of  Tus- 
euium proves.   According  to  their  own  traditions,  the 
same  Tarebon  who  founded  the  twelve  citiea  of  Etru- 
ria led  a  colony  across  the  Apennines  and  founded 
twelve  other  cities.    Of  such  a  tradition,  the  historian 
can  receive  no  more  than  the  fact,  that  Etruria,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Po,  was  colonized  from  the  southern 
Etruria.  Bologna,  anciently  Felsina,  which  stands 
where  the  Apennines  descend  into  the  fertile  plains 
which  border  the  Po,  was  probably  the  first  of  these 
colonies,  ss  it  is  called  by  Pliny  (3,  SO),  "  princept 
tpundim  Etruria  .-"  the  names  of  moat  of  the  others 
are  uncertain.    A  atone,  with  an  Etruscan  inscription, 
baa  been  found  (Lanza,  vol.  9,  p.  649)  as  far  to  the 
westward  as  Alessandria.    Atria  and  Spina,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Po,  were  certainly  Tuscan  citiea,  and 
very  important  from  their  commerce  with  the  Adriatic ; 
bat  ihe  foundation  of  both  was  claimed  for  the  Pelaa- 
gians  of  Tbessaly  or  the  followers  of  Diomede.  The 
same  story  of  twelve  colonies  is  repeated  in  reference 
to  the  settlement  of  the  Etroscans  in  Campania.  Mul- 
let aoppoaes  these  to  be  really  colonies  from  Etruria, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  who  thinks 
they  were  founded  by  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians,  con- 
founded with  the  Etruscans  from  identity  of  name. 
At  all  events,  the  amount  of  Etruscan  population  in 
Campania  cannot  have  been  great,  since  the  Oscan 
language,  not  the  Etruscan,  prevailed  there ;  and  not 
a  tingle  Etruscan  inscription  hsa  been  found  in  this 
whole  district.    This  land  of  luxurious  indulgence 
appears  to  have  exerted  its  usual  influence  on  the 
Etruscans,  and  they  yielded  the  possession  of  it  with 
ht\le  resistance  to  the  Samnites,  who  poured  down 
from  the  hills  on  the  fertile  plains  of  Campania.  In 
the  j  Italian  settlement,  the  Tyrrhenians  appear  to 
have  retained  long  the  practice  of  piracy,  which  had 
made  their  name  notorious  in  the  Grecian  seaa ;  in- 
deed, it  is  sometimes  difficult  lo  decide  whether  the 
imputation  falls  on  the  Etruscans  or  the  Tyrrhenians  of 


the  -£geao.  Possessing  harbours  on  both  seas,  they 
maintained  the  command  of  both,  and  made  them- 
selves formidable  not  only  to  merchant  ships  by  their 
corsairs,  but  to  the  naval  powers  by  their  armaments. 
To  their  predominance  m  the  lower  sea,  Muller  at- 
tribute* the  circumstance,  that  the  Greeks,  while  the* 
had  numerous  colonies  on  the  eastern  and  southern 
coasts  of  Sicily,  bad  only  one,  Himera,  on  the  north, 
as  late  as  the  age  of  Tbucydides.  Indeed,  the  dread 
of  the  Etruscans  long  preveuted  the  Greeks  from  pass- 
ing the  straits  of  Rhegium  with  their  ships ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  rise  of  the  naval  power  of  the  Pbo- 
ciana  that  either  the  Adriatic  or  Tyrrhene  sess  were 
well  explored  by  them.  Rivalry  soon  followed ;  both 
nations  endeavoured  to  possess  themselves  of  Corsica; 
and  the  Etruscans,  being  joined  by  the  Carthaginians, 
fought  a  desperate  battle  with  their  Phocian  antago- 
nists, in  which  victory  ultimately  sided  with  the  latter. 
They  were  equally  unfortunate  in  their  naval  wars 
with  the  Dorians  of  Cnidos  and  Rhodes,  who  had 
made  a  settlement  on  the  island  of  Lipara.  In  the 
time  of  Pausaniae,  a  consecrated  offering  of  the  Lipa- 
reana  was  seen  at  Delphi,  made  from  the  spoils  of  the 
Tyrrhenians.  Another  trophy  of  the  victory  of  the 
Greeks  over  them  has  been  brought  to  light  in  our 
own  times.  In  the  year  474  B.C.,  the  people  of  Co- 
me, in  Campania,  being  engaged  in  war  with  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, called  in  the  aid  of  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
by  whom  they  were  totally  defeated  ;  and  Greece,  a* 
Pindar  aays  (Pylh  ,  1,72),  was  delivered  from  slavery. 
In  1817,  a  brazen  helmet  was  discovered  among  the 
ruins  of  Olympia,  with  an  inscription  to  the  following 
effect :  "  Hiero,  sod  of  Dinomeus,  and  the  Sy racuaana 
(consecrate)  to  Jupiter,  Tyrrhenian  (arms)  from  Co- 
me." Two  other  helmets  without  inscriptions,  but  no 
doubt  part  of  the  seme  votive  offering,  were  found  at 
the  same  time.  (Boeckk,  Corp.  bucripl.,  1, 34.— Id. 
ad  Pmd.,  vol.  1,  p.  334.)— In  opposition  lo  the  theory 
of  Muller,  however,  another  one  baa  been  advocated, 
with  his  usual  ability  and  learning,  by  the  celebrated 
Niebuhr.  He  make*  the  name  Tyrseni  or  Tyrrheni, 
in  Italy,  to  have  belonged  originally  and  properly  to 
the  Pelasgian  population,  and  the  Etruscans  to  havo 
come  in  from  the  Rhetian  Alps,  and  to  have  conquer- 
ed toe  previous  inhabitants.  These  new-comer*  he 
makes  to  have  been  the  Raima  of  Dionysius,  where- 
as Muller,  it  will  be  remembered,  considers  the  Ra- 
sena  to  have  formed  the  primitive  population  of  the 
land,  and  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Tyrrheni. 
In  reply  to  the  question  that  very  naturally  presents 
itself,  why,  if  the  Etruscans  were  a  foreign  and  distinct 
race,  the  Greek  writers,  nevertheless,  invariably  called 
them  TVrte-nt,  and  Etruria  Tyrsema,  Niebuhr  re- 
marks, that  the  Etruscans  had  no  more  title  to  the 
name  of  Tyreeniana,  than  the  English  to  that  of  Brit- 
ons, or  the  Spanish  Creoles  to  that  of  Mexicans  or 
Peruvians:  the  strange  nam*  was  acquired  in  all  these 
cases,  according  to  him,  >n  precisely  the  same  way. 
The  whole  theory  is  undoubtedly  a  very  plausible 
one ;  but  the  difficulties  with  which  it  is  encumbered 
are  so  numerous,  thst  we  cannot  hesitate  to  yield  an 
assent  to  the  more  rational  view  taken  by  Muller  of 
this  interesting  bat  difficult  subject.  (Consult  JVie- 
buhr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol  1,  p.  83,  ttqq.,  and  89,  ed.  2,  n. 
38  and  108,  ed,  3.— Hiit.  of  Rome,  p.  78,  Lihr.  U» 
Knowl) 

Domestic  Mrnmntn,  Nutimfl  Cianetor,  eje.,  of  ni> 

It  Ss  not  an  easy  task  to  paint  the  domestic  manners 
and  national  character  of  a  people  who  have  transmit- 
ted no  living  image  of  themselves  to  posterity  in  lite- 
rary compositions.  The  basis  of  the  national  prosper- 
ity of  the  Etrurians  was  agriculture,  to  which  their 
soil  and  climate  were  welt  adapted,  and  which  has  al- 
ways flourished  in  Tuscany,  when  the  beneficence  of 
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nature  haa  not  been  counteracted  by  misgovemment 
and  absurd  legislation.  But  Etruria  waa  not,  like 
Campania,  a  land  of  spontaneous  fertility ;  the  industry 
and  ingenuity  of  man  were  required  to  adapt  cultivation 
to  the  varioua  qualities  of  the  land,  and  to  curb  the  in- 
ondationa  of  the  Po  in  the  provinces  on  the  Adriatic. 
Their  primitive  manners  were  simple ;  the  distaff  of 
Tanaquil  waa  long  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Sancus 
at  Koine  ;  and  a  passage  of  Juvenal  (6,  388)  seems  to 
imply,  that  in  domestic  industry  and  virtue  there  waa 
a  close  resemblance  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  Ro- 
man nations  in  early  times.  Their  extensive  con- 
quests, and  bold  and  skilful  navigation,  are  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  energy  of  their  national  character.  But 
when  commerce  and  conquests  in  Southern  Italy  had 
placed  in  their  reach  the  means  of  indulgence,  they 
seized  upon  them  with  the  avidity  of  a  half-barbarous 
people :  and  luxury,  instead  of  being  the  handmaid  of 
refinement  and  elegance,  ministered  to  vain  splendour 
and  sensual  voluptuousness.  Diodorus  (5,  40)  de- 
scribes, from  Posidonius,  their  tables  loaded  twice  a 
day  (which,  to  abstemious  Greeks,  seemed  the  excess 
of  gluttony),  their  embroidered  draperies,  their  drink- 
ing-vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  their  hoats  of  slaves. 
Athens  us  gives  much  darker  shades  to  hia  picture  of 
the  corruption  of  manners  produced  by  wealth  expend- 
ed wholly  in  the  gratification  of  the  senses.  That  the 
epithets  of  pinguu  snd  obcnu,  which  the  Romans  ap- 
plied to  the  Etruscans,  were  not  wholly  suggested  by 
national  malice,  is  evident  from  the  recumbent  figures 
on  the  covers  of  the  sarcophagi.  From  the  Etruscans 
the  Romans  borrowed  their  combats  of  gladiators.  It 
should  seem,  however,  that  the  horrible  practice  of  in- 
troducing them  at  banquets  belonged  chiefly  to  the 
Etruriana  of  Campania,  and  especially  to  Capua ;  the 
focus  of  all  the  vices  which  spring  from  luxury,  neither 
softened  by  humanity  nor  refined  by  taste.  Of  the 
Etrurian  music  we  have  spoken  in  mentioning  the 
proofs  of  their  Lydisn  origin.  It  was  almost  the  only 
branch  of  art  in  which  invention  is  attributed  to  them 
by  the  ancients ;  and  even  here  the  invention  related 
only  to  the  instrument ;  we  resd  of  no  mood  ascribed 
to  them.  Their  celebrity,  both  in  this  and  the  plastic 
art,  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  their  being  the 
neighbours  of  s  people  whose  genius  waa  so  decidedly 
averse  from  both  as  that  of  the  Romans ;  who,  till  they 
became  acquainted  with  the  Greeks,  derived  all  the 
decorative  part  of  their  system  of  public  and  private 
life  from  the  Etrurians.  We  have  no  historical  means 
of  determining  whether  the  Etrurians  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  their  successive  improvements  in  sculpture 
and  statuary,  or  proceeded  in  an  independent  track : 
the  fsct  which  wo  shall  have  to  produce  respecting 
their  alphabet,  renders  the  former  supposition  more 
probable.  If  this  communication  existed,  it  was  only 
to  a  certain  point :  the  Tuscan  atyle  in  art  ahwaye  bore 
•  resemblance  to  that  of  Egypt,  and  their  moat  perfect 
works  had  that  rigidity,  ana  want  of  varied  and  living 
expression,  which  characterized  Grecian  sculpture  be- 
fore Phidiss  had  fired  his  imsgination  with  Homer's  de- 
scription of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  or  Praxiteles  had 
imbodied  in  marble  his  vision  of  the  Queen  of  Beauty. 
In  all  that  department  of  art,  or  the  contrary,  in  which 
mechanism  without  mind  may  attain  perfection,  the 
Etrurians  were  little  inferior  to  the  Greeks  themselves. 
An  Athenian  poet  (ap.  Atken.,  1,  38)  celebrated  their 
works  in  metal  as  the  best  of  their  kind ;  alluding 
probably  to  their  drinking-vessels  and  lamps,  candelabra 
and  tripods.  The  religion  of  the  Greeks  lent  a  pow- 
erful aid  in  perfecting  the  plastic  art ;  that  of  the  Etru- 
riana, as  far  as  it  wss  peculiar  to  them,  bad  nothing  to 
impregnate  the  native  fancy  of  the  artist,  or  to  exalt 
His  conceptions  to  sublimity.  They  appear  to  have 
held  an  opinion,  which  we  find  both  in  the  Northern 
and  Hindu  theology,  that  the  gods  themselves  were 
like  the  system  over  which  they  presided,  the  effects 
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of  a  power  exerted  only  at  long  intervals  in  the  pro- 
duction of  being,  and  absorbing  into  itself  all  that  it 
had  produced,  to  create  again.    The  symbols  of  this 
power  were  the  Da  involuti  of  Etrurian  theology, 
whose  names  were  unknown,  and  who  were  not  ob- 
ject* of  popular  worship  j  of  them  Jupiter  himself 
ssked  counsel :  the  Da  Contantet,  twelve  in  number, 
six  of  either  sex,  presided  over  the  existing  order  of 
things,  and  received  homage  and  sacrifice.  Their  in- 
tervention in  human  affairs  waa  chiefly  manifested  in 
omens  of  impending  evil,  to  be  averted  by  gloomy,  ud 
often  cruel  expiations.    If  morality  may  have  pined 
something  by  the  Etrurian  religion's  having  furnished 
nothing  anawering  to  the  sportive,  but  licentious  my- 
thology of  the  Greeks,  poetry  and  art  undoubted! j  ant 
fered.   The  same  wsut  of  lively  and  cheerful  imagina- 
tion characterized  their  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of 
the  soul:  their  subterranean  world  waa  a  TarUra 
without  an  •  Elysium.    Nowhere  was  superstition  re- 
duced so  completely  to  system.    The  regions  of  the 
heavens  were  divided  and  subdivided  according  to  the 
Etrurian  discipline,  that  every  portent  might  have  its 
accurate  interpretation ;  the  phenomena  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, especially  thunder  and  lightning,  were  observed 
and  classed  with  a  minuteness  which  might  have  fur- 
nished the  rudiments  of  a  science,  bad  the  observers 
been  philosophers  instead  of  priests;  but  which,  in 
fact,  only  augmented  the  subservience  of  the  multitude 
to  those  who  clsimed  the  exclusive  knowledge  of  the 
methods  by  which  the  gods  might  be  propitiated.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  philosophy,  in  the  Grecian 
sense  of  the  word,  free  speculation  on  man,  nature,  sod 
providence,  combining  its  results  into  a  system,  wis 
unknown  in  Etruria.    Some  practical  knowledge  at 
the  laws  of  nature  cannot  be  denied  to  a  people  who 
executed  auch  works  in  architecture  and  hydraulics 
as  the  Etruscans ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  the  dis- 
covery or  demonstration  of  a  single  scientific  truth  can 
be  claimed  for  them.    The  form  of  the  Etrurian 
government,  in  which  the  same  order  were  both  aris- 
tocracy and  priesthood,  effectually  prevented  the  mind 
of  the  nation  from  expending  itself  in  its  natural 
growth.    To  the  Lucumona,  an  hereditary  nobility, 
Teges  revealed  the  religious  usages  which  the  people 
were  to  observe ;  and  they  kept  to  themselves  the 
knowledge  of  this  system,  with  the  power  of  applying 
it  aa  they  thought  best  for  perpetuating  their  own  mo- 
nopoly.   In  their  civil  capacity,  the  Lucumones  form- 
ed the  ruling  body  in  all  the  cities  of  Etruria.   In  ear- 
lier timea  we  read  of  kings,  not  of  the  whole  country, 
but  of  separate  states,  whose  power,  no  doubt,  was 
greatly  narrowed  by  that  of  the  aristocracy ;  but  they 
disappear  after  a  time  altogether,  as  from  the  Grecian 
and  Roman  history  ;  while  no  body  corresponding  to 
the  plebt  arose  to  represent  the  popular  element  of 
the  constitution.    It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  rela- 
tion of  the  great  body  of  the  ruling  caste.    Muller  in- 
clines to  the  opinion,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil 
were  chiefly  bondsmen  to  the  land-owners,  aa  the  Fe- 
nesUe  in  Thessaly,  and  the  Helots  in  Sparta.  That 
such  a  class  existed  in  Etruria  is  certain ;  that  it  in- 
cludes so  large  a  proportion  of  the  people  is  not  prob- 
able ;  and  the  only  argument  adduced  in  support  of  it 
is  the  very  doubtful  assumption  that  the  clients  at 
Rome  were  bondsmen  of  the  patricians.  Unquestion- 
ably the  Etrurian  aristocracy  kept  the  lower  orders  in 
political  subjection,  and  the  nation  was  thus  prevented 
from  rising  to  that  eminence  to  which  it  might  have 
attained ;  but  ita  general  prosperity  is  a  proof  that  the 
government  waa  not  tyrannically  exercised.  The 
spirit  of  democracy  appears  "not  even  to  have  stirred, 
so  as  to  awaken  the  fears  of  the  ruling  caste,  and  lead 
them  to  severity.    The  insurrections  of  which  we  read 
are  especially  attributed  to  the  slaves.    Etruria  was 
fertile  in  com,  especially  in  tpelt,  the  far  or  ado-  of 
the  Romans ;  of  which  the  meal  furnished  the  svls, 
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which  was  the  ancient  food  of  the  inhabitants  of  all 
tbia  part  of  Italy ;  and  agriculture  formed  the  moat 
honourable  occupation.  The  iron-minee  of  Ilva,  now 
Elba,  and  othera  on  the  mainland  of  Etruria  connected 
with  them,  furnished  a  tuner  aupply,  and  of  a  purer 
quality  than  any  other  in  me  ancient  world ;  the  same 
island  produced  the  copper  for  their  coinage,  and  for 
their  works  in  brass. 

Works  of  Art,  Antiquities,  <f«.,  of  the  Etrurian*. 

Enough  remains  of  Etruscan  art  to  justify  what  an- 
cient authors  have  aaid  of  the  population,  wealth,  and 
luury  of  this  people.    The  walls  of  their  cities  rarely 
exhibit  that  gigantic  species  of  dike-building  which  has 
been  called  the  Cyclopean  architecture,  and  which  is 
found  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  towns  of  Latium  and  Samnium 
Micali  considers  the  walls  of  Coaa  as  the  only  specimen 
in  Etruria  of  the  Cyclopean  manner ;  but  if  the  cri- 
terion be  the  use  of  polygonal  masses  of  stone  without 
cement,  instead  of  parallelopipedal,  the  plate  (pi.  12) 
which  he  has  given  of  the  gate  and  wall  of  Signium 
(Segni)  ahowa  that  it  partakes  of  the  character  of  this 
tlass.  But,  in  general,  they  built  their  walls,  as  may 
oe  seen  at  Volterra,  Populonia,  and  Rusellsg,  of  vast 
blocks  of  parallelopipedal  form,  which  their  own  weight 
retained  in  their  places,  without  the  use  of  mortar. 
The  gate  of  Segni,  before  mentioned,  shows  something 
of  the  earliest  attempt  at  constructing  sn  arch,  by 
the  gradual  approximation  of  the  atones  which  form 
the  sides.  Etruria  does  not  exhibit  any  specimens 
of  the  mode  of  building  practised  in  the  treasuries  of 
Atreus  and  Minyaa,  in  which  the  walls  of  a  circular 
building  converge  so  as  to  meet  at  the  top  in  the  form 
of  a  beehive.  A  recent  traveller,  Delia  Marmora,  has 
discorered  several  of  this  kind  in  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia.  We  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  most  numerous 
of  our  Etruscan  antiquities  to  the  care  with  which  this 
people  provided  themselves  with  durable  places  of 
sepulture,  sod  their  custom  of  interring  with  the  body 
various  articles  of  metal  and  of  clay.    To  the  opening 
of  the  kyjogca  of  Volterra,  we  owe  the  revival  of  this 
branch  of  antiquarian  lore.    Some  of  these  repositories 
belonged  to  ancient  towns,  whose  existence  might  have 
been  unknown  but  for  the  necropolis  which  marks 
their  vicinity.    Inghirami  has  given  an  interesting  ac- 
count (Set.  4)  of  two  of  these ;  one  at  Castellaccio, 
not  far  from  Viterbo,  the  other  st  Orchis,  aboot  four- 
teen miles  to  the  southwest  of  that  city.  Castellaccio 
was  the  Castellom  Axiom  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  his 
oration  for  Csscina  (c.  7),  the  site  of  which  Cluverius 
declared  to  be  unknown.    The  traces  of  the  walls 
themselves  are  very  visible  in  the  large  oblong  blocks 
of  peperino  joined  without  cement,  and  convex  out- 
ward, in  the  usual  atyle  of  the  old  Etruscan  fortifica- 
tions. The  steep  banks  of  the  stream,  being  composed 
of  s  tufo  easily  wrought,  have  been  hewn  out  for 
nearly  a  mile  into  grotto-sepulchres,  the  face  of  the 
rock  being  cut  into  the  representation  of  a  doorway, 
while  the  real  entrance  to  the  hypogeum  is  below,  and 
closed  with  Urge  stones.    Examples  of  this  kind  of 
sepulchre  are  found  in  Persia,  in  Palestine,  and  in 
Asia  Minor  (Walpole's  Memoirs,  vol.  1,  p.  231 ; 
vol.  2,  p.  206,  524) ;  bat  in  these  the  entrance  is  by 
the  sculptured  portal,  which  in  the  Etrurian  sepul- 
chres served  only  as  an  ornament.    The  architecture 
sf  these  tombs  ia  evidently  of  sn  age  when  the  Greek 
embellishments  had  become  known  in  Etruria;  but 
tb*  shortness  of  the  pillars,  the  length  of  the  inter- 
columniation.  and  the  hesviness  of  the  upper  parts, 
agree  very  well  with  the  character  which  Vhruvius 
(3,  3)  gives  to  the  Tuscan"  buildings,  "  Variea,  bari- 
tifhala  it  kumiles  et  lata."    As  time  has  not  spared 
a  single  public  edifice  of  the  Etrurians,  it  is  only  by 
means  of  their  sepulchres,  or  the  representations  of 
their  buildings  in  paintings  and  bas-reliefs,  that  we  can 


judge  what  their  architecture  really  was ;  and  even  here 
we  find  very  few  traces  of  it.  (Miller,  Etrusker, 
vol.  2,  p.  24.)  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Doric,  and  not 
properly  a  distinct  order;  whether  so  allied  in  conse- 
quence of  the  affinity  of  the  Etrurians  and  Greeks,  or 
borrowed  by  the  former,  and  varied  to  adapt  it  to  edifices 
of  wood,  aa  theirs  commonly  were,  appears  doubtful. 
Within  these  sepulchral  chambers  were  disposed  cin- 
erary urns  of  stone,  sometimes  ranged  around  the  sides 
on  the  ground ;  sometimes  on  an  amphitheatre  of  steps ; 
and  sometimes  in  niches,  like  the  Roman  columbaria. 
Instances  of  bodies  interred  without  burning  are  very 
rare.  The  urns  themselves  are  commonly  of  tufo  or 
alabaster,  and  of  an  oblong  form,  about  two  feet  in 
length,  and  of  the  same  height,  including  the  cover,  on 
which  the  recumbent  figure  of  the  deceased  is  often 
carved.  In  the  sepulchres  of  Volterra,  urns  of  baked 
earth  are  very  rare,  stone  being  there  abundant ;  in 
those  of  Chusium  and  Montepulciano  they  are  com- 
mon. The  urns  of  baked  clay  were  meant  to  contain 
ashes,  and  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  fictile 
vases  which  are  very  commonly  found  in  the  Etrurian 
sepulchres.  As  they  were  first  discovered  in  Etruria, 
the  name  of  Etruscan  was  given  to  them,  and  contin- 
ued to  be  used  after  it  was  known  that  they  were  found 
more  abundantly  in  the  sepulchres  of  Magna  Graecia, 
and  even  in  Attica  and  the  islands  of  the  jEgesn. 
That  the  custom  of  depositing  them  in  sepulchres,  for 
whatever  purpose,  was  common  to  Etruria  and  to  the 
south  of  Italy,  is  certain ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  it  originated  in  Etruria,  or  that  those 
which  are  found  in  Campanian  or  Sicilian  sepulchres 
are  of  Etrurian  manufacture.  On  the  contrary,  it  it 
probable  that  those  found  in  Etruria  are  the  productior 
of  Greek  artists ;  their  subject,  their  style  of  painting 
and  design,  are  completely  Greek ;  and  though  the 
Etruscans  have  inscribed  every  other  work  of  art  with 
their  own  characters,  no  painted  vase  has  yet  been 
found  with  any  other  than  a  Greek  inscription.  The 
single  exception  found  probably  at  Volterra,  and  men- 
tioned by  Inghirami  (Ser.  5,  Tab.  65,  N.  8),  is  Greek 
both  in  its  style  and  ita  words.  The  ancients  fre- 
quently celebrate  the  pottery  of  the  Etrurians,  but  do 
not  attribute  to  them  any  particular  skill  in  painting 
them.  The  vases  of  Arretium,  so  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  classics,  are  of  quite  a  different  kind 
from  those  found  in  sepulchres ;  fragments  of  them 
abound  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arezzo,  and  Inghira- 
mi has  engraved  some  of  them.  They  are  of  very 
fine  clay,  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and  with  figures  in 
relief,  modelled  after  Greek  patterns  probably,  but 
with  Latin  inscriptions.  Statues  of  the  gods  in  clsy, 
of  Tuscan  fabric,  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Ro- 
man temples  in  the  earliest  times.  (Jut.,  11,  115.) 
Every  collection  of  antiquities  contains  specimens  of 
what  are  called  Etruscan  patera,  very  generally  found 
with  the  urns  and  vases  in  the  sepulchral  chambers. 
They  are  shallow  disks  of  brass,  frequently  without 
any.  concavity,  but  bordered  by  a  rim  slightly  raised, 
and  having  a  handle  of  the  same  metal.  On  the  disk 
are  generally  engraved  scenes  of  my  thologicsl  and  he- 
roic history,  with  legends  in  the  heroic  character ;  a 
circumstance  which  has  rendered  them  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  the  antiquary  for  comparing  the  Etruscan 
mythology  with  the  Greek.  It  seems  singular  that 
the  name  of  patera  should  ever  have  been  applied  to 
them ;  far  from  being  suitable  for  drinking-vessels, 
tbey  could  not  even  hold  the  small  quantity  of  wine 
necessary  for  a  libation  ;  and,  wherever  a  libation  ia 
represented  on  ancient  monuments,  it  is  performed 
with  s  vessel,  comparatively  shallow,  indeed,  as  ita 
name  implies,  but  very  different  from  sn  Etruscan  pa- 
tera, and  always  without  a  handle,  except  in  some  un- 
skilful restorations.  Inghirami,  who  has  published 
two  series  of  these  antiquities,  contends  at  great  length 
againat  the  common  name,  and  calls  them  sveecKi  mis- 
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Ha.  That  they  were  really  mirrors  we  have  little 
doabt ;  Inghirsmi  euily  finds  s  mystical  meaning  for 
everything  belonging  to  them.  The  metal  of  which 
they  are  invariably  composed,  brass,  alludes  to  the  fir- 
mament, conceived  by  the  ancients  to  be  a  xo^Kotarif 
6u, "  spread  out  like  a  molten  mirror"  (Job,  ixvii.,  18); 
their  circular  form  to  the  perfection  of  which  this  fig- 
are  is  an  emblem.  If  they  had  happened  to  be  oval, 
be  would  still  have  been  at  no  loss,  for  he  explains  the 
usually  elliptical  forms  of  the  fictile  vases  as  alluding 
o  that  deterioration  of  its  nature  which  the  soul  un- 
dergoes when  it  enters  into  union  with  the  body.  As 
many  articles  of  female  ornament  have  been  found  in 
sepulchres — fibula,  hair-bodkins,  collars,  bracelets — 
it  is  an  obvious  conjecture,  that  the  mirrors  were  a 
real  part  of  the  toilet  of  the  deceased,  consigned  to  the 
same  grave  with  her ;  on  the  principle  that  what  was 
most  used  and  valued  in  life  should  be  the  companion 
in  death.  Yet  to  this  supposition  it  is  an  objection, 
that  the  slight  convexity  which  some  of  them  have  is 
on  the  polished  side,  a  circumstance  which,  as  it  would 
interfere  with  their  use  as  real  minors,  suggests  that 
they  may  have  been  emblematical  of  the  sacerdotal  of- 
fice borne  by  the  female  with  whom  they  were  interred. 

Etrurian  Language  and  Literature. 
The  literature  of  the  Etrurians  presents  the  singu- 
lar phenomenon  of  an  alphabet  perfectly  deciphered, 
along  with  a  language  completely  unintelligible.  Such 
•  combination  is  so  strange,  that  we  find  more  than 
one  writer  alleging  that  the  language  is  Greek,  and  ap- 
pealing in  proof  to  the  alphabet,  Without  suspecting 
the  want  of  connexion  between  premises  and  conclu- 
sions. When  the  Eugubine  tables  were  discovered  in 
1444,  they  Were  supposed  to  be  in  the  Egyptian  char- 
acter; Reinesius  suspected  them  to  be  Punic;  and, 
though  they  gradually  acquired  the  name  of  Etruscan, 
the  real  force  of  the  letters  waa  not  discovered  till 
1738,  when  Boorguet  ascertained  it  by  comparing  the 
two  tables  which  are  in  the  Latin  character  with  one 
in  the  Etruscan,  which  he  had  happily  divined  to  be 
nearly  equivalent  in  sense.  Gori,  a  few  years  later, 
published  his  alphabet,  which,  in  all  important  points, 
has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent  inquiries :  the  great 
improvement  made  In  it  by  Lanzi  was,  that  he  detect- 
ed a  £  in  the  letter  M,  which  till  then  had  been  taken 
for  an  m.  The  principles  of  Greek  paleography  have 
been  lately  established,  on  a  more  solid  basis  thsn  be- 
fore, by  Bockh  ;  and  by  the  help  of  these  and  the  la- 
bours of  his  predecessors,  Mailer  has  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  has  not  been 
derived  immediately  from  the  Phoenicians,  but  from 
the  Greeks.  Very  few  forms  occur  in  it  which  are 
not  found  in  the  early  Greek  inscriptions  :  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  contain  some  of  those  which 
the  Greeks  retained  a  considerable  time  after  they  re- 
ceived them  from  the  Phoenicians;  and,  again,  the 
Etruscans  have  some  letters  which  the  Greeks  added 
to  their  Phoenician  alphabet.  Other  Etruscan  letters 
have  never  yet  been  found  in  any  Greek  inscription, 
so  that  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  specific  age  or 
form  of  the  Greek  alphabet  which  the  Etruscans  may 
be  supposed  to  have  adopted  once  for  all.  The  Phry- 
gian inscription  from  the  tomb  of  Midas  (  WolpoU,  vol. 
S,  p.  307}  bears  no  closer  resemblance  to  the  Etruscan 
than  other  very  old  Greek  inscriptions :  in  the  Carian 
inscription  (A  ,  p.  530)  there  are  many  letters  which 
differ  from  the  Etruscan.  The  letters  B,  T,  A  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  any  corresponding  sounds  in  the 
Etruscan  lsngusge,  and  the  first  and  last  never  occur, 
r  is  found  in  the  form  C,  in  which  it  appears  on  the 
coins  of  Magna  Graecia.  The  digamma  F  occurs  both 
fa  this  form  and  in  that  of  3,  which  is  found  in  Greek 
inscriptions  and  on  coins ;  they  had  also  for  the  same 
sound  the  character  8,  for  which  a  circular  square  with 
crossing  lines  is  also  used,  as  in  the  oldest  Greek  in- 


scriptions.   ft  is  remarkable  that  the  Etroecan  F,  it 
proper  names,  slways  answers  to  the  Latin  V,  u  Fiji 
to  Vtbius,  Felethri  to  Volaterra,  Menarfe  to  Miasm; 
whence  Duller  (vol.  S,  p.  900)  takes  occasion  to  dis- 
pute the  opinion  of  Bishop^tfarsh,  that  the  Latin  F  rep- 
resented the  digamma,  observing  that  it  is  only  betas 
R  that  the  digamma  becomes  F.   The  tame  chane- 
ter  waa  also  used  for  H  and  Th.  80  that  then  Mean 
in  fact  to  have  been  one  letter  for  toe  labial,  dentil, 
and  guttural  aspirate.    The  vowel  0  appears  to  am 
been  unknown  to  the  Tuscan  language ;  for  Q  they 
used  chf  and  cf.    Of  the  Greek  forms  V  and  Y,  which 
both  occur  on  early  monuments,  they  have  chiefijutei 
the  former,  but  not  exclusively.  For  X  they  hate  the 
form  which  is  frequent  in  Boeotian  inscriptions,  reiem- 
bling  an  inverted  anchor  ;  for  3  a  double  mom  ;  t, 
Z,  and  the  long  vowels  H  and  Q,  are  unknown  to  their 
alphabet.    With  very  few  exceptions,  their  writing  ii 
from  right  to  left ;  and  as  this  mode  had  been  deput- 
ed from  by  the  Greeks  in  tbeir  earliest  extent  inacrip- 
tiona,  which  may,  perhaps,  ascend  to  the  fortieth  Olym- 
piad (620  B.C.),  it  seems  reasonable  to  admit  that  the 
introduction  of  writing  into  Etraria  waa  something  ear- 
lier.   Demaratus,  who  is  said  to  have  brought  both 
painting  and  letters  from  Corinth,  if  really  expelled  bj 
Cypselus,  must  have  lived  about  the  thirtieth  Olympiad. 
A  more  recent  character,  which  is  commonly  found  is 
sepulchral  inscriptions,  seems  to  have  been  introduced 
abont  the  end  of  the  third  century  after  the  building  of 
Rome  ;  at  which  time,  according  to  MuUer  (voL  2,  a 
301),  the  Latin  alphabet  was  also  formed  ;  but  from 
the  Greek,  not  from  the  Etruscan.    The  Umbriana  ap- 
pear to  have  adopted  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  though 
their  language  was  essentially  different,  and  more  re- 
sembling the  Oscan  than  the  Latin.    The  Oku  al- 
phabet also  appears  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the 
Etruscan,  not  immediately  from  the  Greek.   It  it  dil- 
ficnlt  to  say  when  the  Etruscan  character  fell  into  en- 
tire disuse ;  the  style  of  ornament  on  some  of  the  urea 
on  which  it  is  found  refers  them  to  the  times  of  1st 
Roman  empire.    The  language  of  Etruria  never  hir- 
ing been  polished  by  the  influence  of  literature  (for  m 
histories  were  probably  mere  chronicles,  and  its  theo- 
logical writings,  liturgies  and  manuals  of  a  gloomy  is- 
peratition),  remained  harsh  to  the  ear  and  uncouth  it 
the  eye.   Such  combinations  of  letters  aa  upk,  tnnat, 
thmchulthl  (Mutter,  vol  3,  p.  388),  can  scarcely  hart 
been  pronounced  at  all  without  the  intervention  of  1 
abort  vowel,  after  the  manner  of  the  Oriental  langua- 
ges.   In  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  language, 
it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  all  the  labour  which  hia 
hitherto  been  bestowed  upon  it,  though  valuable  for  itt 
collateral  results,  has  been  nearly  fruitless  in  respect 
to  its  direct  object.   When  Lanzi,  abandoning  the  for- 
mer method  of  Oriental  and  Northern  etymology,  en- 
deavoured to  explain  the  Etruscan  from  the  Pelasgie, 
it  was  natural  to  expect  a  more  favourable  issue :  a 
close  sffinity,  if  net  identity,  of  the  two  nationa,  wai 
maintained  by  many  of  the  ancients,  and  the  alphabeia 
were  visibly  the  same.   For  many  years  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  hia  Saggio  ii  Lingua  Ktrutca  (3  rob. 
8vo,  1789),  his  explanations  were  generally  acquiesced 
in,  and  made  the  basis  of  other  etymological  specula- 
tions.   But,  when  time  had  been  given  for  examina- 
tion, it  could  not  but  be  perceived  that  his  modes  sf 
proceeding  were  too  arbitrary  to  warrant  confidence; 
that  he  could  produce  no  evidence  of  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  many  of  the  words  and  forma  which  he  sup- 
posed to  be  Greek,  in  order  to  identify  them  with  its 
Etruscan ;  snd  that  other  monuments,  discovered  sines 
has  time,  could  not  be  in  sny  way  explained  by  his  ays 
tern.  Niebuhr.m  hia  Roman  history,  avers  that,  among 
all  the  Etruscan  words  of  which  explanations  have  bees 
pretended,  only  two,  avil  ril  (*'  taxir  annoe"),  seem  ts 
have  been  really  explained ;  and  of  these  Miller  as- 
sures us  (voi  1,  p.  64),  and  apparently  with  goad  res- 
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an,  tint  «etZ  ("  mum")  signifies,  not  licit,  but  eetatit. 
atuBer's  observations  on  kbit  subject  are  particularly 
deserving  of  attention  tt  the  present  moment,  when 
extravagant  expectation*  appear  to  be  entertained  of 
the  enlargement  of  out  historical  knowledge  by  the 
comparison  of  languages.  "We  aright  give  much 
ampler  information,  if,  after  Lanzfa  method,  we  sought 
in  the  monuments  of  the  Etruscan  language  for  single 
winds  resembling  the  Greek  and  Latin ;  and,  per- 
nadtd  that  similar  sounds  must  have  a  similar  mean- 
ing, endeavoured  to  explain  ail  that  could  not  be 
broaght  to  agree  by  an  arbitrary  prosthesis,  epenthe- 
aia,  paragoge,  and  similar  cheap  expedients.  Wttb- 
sbI  blaming  the  learned  Italian,  in  whose  time  the 
nost  eminent  literati  bad  Terr  confused  ideaa  of  the 
formation  of  language,  we  may  maintain  that  his  lead- 
ing principle,  that  analogy  is  the  character  only  of 
cultivated  languages,  ana  that  the  ruder  any  lan- 
goaga  is,  the  greater  liberty  might  be  taken  in  the 
one  of  it,  is  entirely  false.  This  may  justify  os  for 
having  paid  so  little  regard  to  etymologies,  which,  as 
Ihey  are  arbitrary  in  themselves,  suppose  an  arbitrary 
character  in  the  language  to  Which  they  are  applied. 
If  we  use  only  genuine  monuments,  and  require  a 
certain  evidence  Tor  every  explanation  of  a  root  or  a 
grammatical  form,  our  apparent  knowledge  of  the 
Etruscan  language  shrinks  almost  to  nothing.  Tt  ia 
not  probable  that  the  application  of  the  still  existing 
remains  of  the  languages  of  the  north  and  northwest 
of  Europe  should  nave  those  beneficial  results  for  our 
knowledge  of  the  Etruscan  which  some  appear  to  an- 
ticipate. The  Germans  and  Celts  are  originally  di- 
vided from  the  nations  On  the  Mediterranean  by  their 
beauty  in  a  very  marked  manner ;  they  onhr  gradually 
■pproacfa  these  and  come  into  collision  with  them; 
■ad.  even  though  the  languages  of  both  nations  rosy 
belong  to  that  great  family  which,  from  time  immemo- 
rial, has  diffused  itself  through  Europe  and  Aeia,  yet 
iey  have  distinct  peculiarities,  which  we  have  no 
easoo  to  believe  are  found  in  those  of  Italy.  The 
fendamental  and  indelible  characteriatic  of  the  Celtic 
anguagee  aeema  to  be,  that  they  mark  grammatical 
forms  by  aspirations  and  other  changes  of  the  initial 
consonants  ;  a  thing  not  practised  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean bngoage,  bnt  found  in  all  branches  of  the  Celtic, 
Welsh,  Cornish,  Gabs,  Irish,  and  Bat  Breton.  This 
mutability  of  the  consonants  is  a  circumstance  which 
most  be  perceptible,  even  in  a  small  number  of  writ- 


ainsjand  which  could  not  well  have  escaped 
ua  had  the  TStrwcan  been  the  Celtic.  The  Iberian 
family,  onee  widely  diffused  on  the  snores  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, may  hare  dwelt  in  close  vicinity  to  the 
Etruscans ;  but  the  remains  of  its  language  in  the 
Baaqne  are  completely  deferent  from  those  of  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  its  grammar  shows  ao  little  affinity  with 
what  we  know  ef  the  Etruscan  as  to  afford  very  alight 
support  to  the  Sainton  of  the  affinity  of  the  two  nations. 
What  may  have  been  the  relation  of  the  Tuscan  to  the 
extinct  Lignrlan,  or  to  the  language  of  those  Alpine 
tribes  whose  names  alone  are  preserved  in  history,  is 
a  Question  respecting  winch  we  have  not  even  a  glim- 
mering of  knowledge."  [Mailer,  Etnuker,  vol.  1,  p. 
64,  teqq. — Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  60,  p.  373-396.) 
Hibebnia.    Vid.  Ierne. 

HibbapSms,  I.  a  city  of  Syria  near  the  Euphrates, 
south  of  Zeugma.  It  derived  its  Greek  name  (Holy 
City)  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Syrian  goddess 
Atergatis  being  worshipped  there.  By  the  Syriana  it 
was  called  Bambyee  or  Mabog.  With  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  ita  reputation  and  prosperity  of 
course  declined.  Constantine,  it  is  true,  made  it  the 
capital  of  the  newly-erected  province  of  Euptiratesia ; 
but  this  proved  of  little  avail.  It  suffered  much  du- 
ring subsequent  reigns  from  the  inroads  of  the  Per- 
sians. It  is  now  Mmbedtck  or  Bamkig,  a  deserted 
piece,  with  many  parts  of  the  ancient  will  standing. 


(ATavawrf,  Oeogr.,  vol.  3,  pt.  I,  p.  BIO.}— IT.  A  city 
in  the  southwestern  angle  of  Phrygia,  near  the  confines 
of  Lydia,  and  northwest  of  Laodicea.  This  city  was 
celebrated  for  its  warm  springs.  (Strabo,  639. — Die 
Cast.,  68,  87.— Pliny,  S,  38.)  The  waters  of  Hier- 
apolia  were  remarkable  for  their  petrifying  or  stalac- 
tital  properties,  and  Chandler  affirms,  that  a  cliff  near 
the  ancient  town  was  one  entire  incrustation.  (Trav- 
els in  Asia  Minor,  p.  887.)  Besides  this  singular 
property,  the  waters  of  this  town  poasesaed,  in  a  re- 
markable degree,  that  of  serving  for  the  purposes  of 
the  dyer.  (Strato,  630.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Turks  Pambuk-Kalatri,  or  the  Castle  of  Cotton,  be- 
cause the  neighbouring  rock*  resemble  that  substance 
in  their  whiteness,  a  colour  produced  by  the  stalactital 
incrustations  already  alluded  to.  (Chandler,  p.  190. 
—  Cnmer't  Aeia.  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  37,  ecq.) 
Histfcmjs  (gen.  -smru;  in  Greek  leptroSf,  gen 

)    Vid.  Jericho. 
HIbbo,  I.  succeeded  his  brother  Gelou,  as  tyrant 
or  ruler  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  478.   He  committed  many 
acts  of  violence,  encouraged  spies,  and  kept  a  merce- 
nary guard  around  his  person.    He  waa  ambitious  of 
extending  hia  dominion,  and  hia  attempts  proved  suc- 
cessful.   After  the  death  of  Theron,  prince  of  Agri- 
gentmn,  Hiero  defeated  his  son  Thrasydssus,  who  waa 
soon  after  expelled  by  hia  countrymen.    He  took 
Naxua  and  Catena,  and,  having  driven  away  the  in- 
habitants from  both  towns,  be  replaced  them  by  Syra- 
cusan  and  Peloponnesian  colonists.    He  changed  the 
name  of  Catena  to  AZim,  and  he  himself  assumed  the 
title  of  jEtnaras  (Airvoiof).    Having  joined  hia  fleet 
is  that  of  the  people  of  Cunue,  he  succeeds!  in  clear* 
ing  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  of  the  Etruscan  and  other  pi- 
rates who  infested  it.    His  chariots  repeatedly  won 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  hia  success  on 
those  occasions  formed  the  theme  of  some  of  the  ode* 
of  Pindar,  who  waa  his  guest  and  friend.  ^Escbylua, 
Simonides,  Bacchylides,  and  Epichannoa  were  also 
well  received  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  who  was  fond  of 
the  society  of  learned  men.   Hiero  died  at  Catena, 
B.C.  476,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasy- 
bolus,  who  bad  all  hi*  faults  without  any  of  his  good 
qualities,  and  was  at  last  driven  away  by  the  Syracu- 
sans,  who  restored  the  government  to  the  common- 
wealth.   (Dm*.  Sic  ,  11,  48,  teqq.)   JSIian  give* 
Hiero  credit  for  a  much  better  character  than  Diodo- 
rus ;  probably  because  the  latter  part  of  his  reign, 
after  be  had  firmly  established  his  authority,  was  better 
than  the  commencement.   (Mlian,  9,  I.) — II.  The 
second  of  the  name,  son  of  Hierocles,  a  wealty  citizen 
of  Svraeuae,  and  a  descendant  of  Gelon,  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  early  life  by  his  brilliant  qualities,  and 
served  with  distinction  also  under  Pyrrbus  in  his  Si- 
cilian campaigns.    After  Pyrrhus  had  suddenly  aban- 
doned Sicily,  the  Syracuaane  found  themselves  threat- 
ened on  one  side  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  Mamertinea,  a  band  of  Campanian  mer- 
cenaries, who  had  treacherously  taken  possession  of 
Messana.    The  Syracusan  troops,  being  in  want  of  a 
trusty  leader,  chose  Hiero  by  acclamation,  and  the 
senate  and  citizens,  after  some  demur,  ratified  the 
choice,  B.C.  875.    After  various  successful  operations 
against  the  Mamertinea,  Hiero  returned  to  Syracuse, 
where,  through  the  influence  of  Leptinea,  his  father-in- 
law,  a  leading  man  among  the  aristocratic  party,  he 
was  proclaimed  king,  B.C.  270.    Shortly  after,  the 
Mamertinea  at  Messana  quarrelled  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  managed  to  introduce  a  garrison  into 
the  citadel,  and  drove  them  out,  upon  which  the  Cartha- 
giniana  invited  Hiero  to  join  his  forces  to  theirs,  in 
order  to  drive  the  Mamertines  out  of  Sicily.  Hiero 
having  assented,  encamped  under  the  walls  of  Messana 
on  one  side,  and  the  Carthaginians  fixed  their  camp 
on  the  other,  while  their  squadron  guarded  the  strait 
The  Mamertinea,  meanwhile,  had  applied  to  the  Romans 
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tor  assistance,  claiming  a  common  origin  with  them, 
as  being  descended  from  Man,  called  Maroer*  or  Ma- 
mertus  in  the  Oacan  language ;  and  Rome  eagerly 
aeized  this  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  footing  in  Sicily. 
The  consul  Appiua  Claudius  marched  to  Rhegium, 
and,  having  contrived  to  pass  the  strait  in  the  night  un- 
observed by  the  Carthaginian  cruisers,  be  surprised 
Hiero's  csmp,  routed  the  soldiers,  and  obliged  the 
monarch  himself  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  The  consul 
next  attacked  the  Carthaginian  camp  with  the  same 
success,  and  this  waa  the  beginning  of  the  first  Panic 
War,  S65  B.C.  In  the  following  year  the  Romans 
took  Tauromenium  and  Catena,  and  advanced  to  the 
walls  of  Syracuse,  when  Hiero  sued  for  peace,  which 
he  obtained  on  condition  of  paying  100  talents  of  silver, 
and  supplying  the  Roman  army  with  provisions.  Ho 
punctually  fulfilled  his  engagements,  remaining /aithful 
to  Rome  during  the  whole  of  the  war,  and  by  hie  sup- 
plies wss  or  great  service  to  the  Roman  armies,  espe- 
cially during  the  long  sieges  of  Agrigentum  and  Lily  bo- 
urn. Hiero  waa  included  in  the  peace  between  Rome 
and  Carthage,  by  which  bis  territories  were  secured  to 
him,  and  be  remained  in  friendship  with  both  states. 
He  even  assisted  Carthage  at  a  very  critical  moment, 
by  sending  her  supplies  of  provisions  during  the  war 
which  she  had  to  sustain  against  her  mercenariea. 
The  period  of  peace  which  elapsed  between  the  end  of 
the  first  and  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  wars, 
from  241  to  218  B.C ,  wss  most  glorious  for  Hiero, 
and  nrost  prosperous  for  Syracuse.  Commerce  and 
agriculture  flourished,  and  wealth  and  population  in- 
creased to  an  extraordinary  degree.  Hiero  paid  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
and  made  wise  regulations  for  the  collection  of  the 
tithe  or  tax  on  land,  which  remained  in  force  through- 
out Sicily  long  after  his  time,  and  are  mentioned  with 
praise  by  Cicero  as  the  Lex  Hxtromca.  (Cic.  in 
Yerr.,  2  tt  9.)  Hiero  introduced  the  custom  of  letting 
the  tax  to  farm  every  year  by  auction.  He  embel- 
lished and  strengthened  Syracuse,  and  built  large 
ships,  one  of  which,  if  we  are  to  trust  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Athencus  (5,  p.  206),  was  of  most  extra- 
ordinary dimensions  and  magnificence.  This  ship  he 
sent  as  a  present  to  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  Archim- 
edes lived  under  Hiero's  reign.  When  the  second 
Punic  war  broke  out,  Hiero  continued  true  to  his  Ro- 
man alliance,  and,  after  the  Trasymenian  defeat,  he 
sent  a  fleet  to  Ostia  with  provisions  and  other  gifts, 
and  a  body  of  light  troops  to  the  assistsnce  of  Rome. 
He  lived  to  see  the  battle  of  Cannes,  after  which  his 
son  Gelon  embraced  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Gelon,  however,  died,  not  without  suspicion  of  vio- 
lence, end  Hiero  himself,  being  past  ninety  years  of 
age,  ended  his  days  soon  after  (B.C.  216),  leaving  the 
crown  to  his  grandson  Hieronymus.  With  Hiero  the 
prosperity  ana  independence  of  Syracuse  may  be  said 
to  have  expired.  (lAv.,  lib.  22  et  93.—Folyt.,  lib. 
t.—Eneyel.  Ut.  Knmel.,  vol.  12,  p.  195.) 

HiikSclxs,  I.  a  rhetorician  of  Alsbanda,  in  Caria, 
who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  before 
the  Christian  era.  He  excelled  in  what  Cicero  termed 
the  Asiatic  style  of  eloquence.  (Cic,  de  Oral.,  2, 
23.— Id.,  Brut.,  c.  95.)— II.  A  lawyer,  who  wrote  a 
work  on  veterinary  medicine,  addrcased  to  Cassianus 
Bassus,  of  which  three  chapters  are  preserved  in  the 
sixteenth  book  of  the  "Geoponica."  (Vid.  Geoponi- 
ca.) — HI.  Snrnamed  the  grammarian,  for  distinction' 
sake  from  the  philosopher  of  the  same  name,  a  Greek 
writer  supposed  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Jus- 
tinian, but  of  whom  one  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that 
be  was  anterior  to  the  tenth  century.  He  composed, 
nnder  the  title  of  TwhcSritioc  ("  Travelling  Compan- 
ion"), a  description  of  the  sixty-four  provinces  that 
formed  the  Byzantine  empire,  and  of  the  nine  hundred 
Mid  thirty-fivf  cities  situate  in  them.  The  best  edi- 
tion it  that  w  Wesseling,  in  the  Itineraria  Veterum 
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Rom.,  Amtt.,  1736,  4 to  — IV.  A  new  Pktonwt,  wbo 
flourished  at  A  lexandrea  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.    He  has  left  us  a  commentary  "  on  the  Gold- 
en Verses  of  Pythagoras,"  snd  a  treatise  "on  Provi- 
dence, Destiny,  and  Free-will."  The  end  of  H'tero- 
clea  is  to  show  the  agreement  which  exists  in  respect 
of  these  doctrines  between  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  to  re- 
fute the  systems  of  Epicurus  and  the  Stoics ;  to  con- 
found those  wbo  pretend  to  read  the  decrees  of  destiny 
in  the  nativities  of  men,  or  who  believe  that  the  deter- 
minationa  of  Providence  may  be  influenced  by  en- 
chantments or  mystic  ceremonies;  those,  in  fine,  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  deny  an  existing  Providence. 
We  have  only  extracts  from  this  latter  work  made  by 
Pbotius,  snd  an  abridgement  by  an  unknown  hen). 
Stobeua  has  preserved  for  no  some  fragments  of  i 
work  of  Hierocles  on  tho  worship  of  the  gods  (Hue 
rote  Qtoif  xpt<riw),  or,  rather,  a  chapter  belonging  to 
some  lane  work  which  treated  of  various  points  of 
ethics.    The  same  Stobsens  has  preserved  fragments 
of  other  productions  of  Hierocles,  "  On  Justice,"  "On 
the  Conduct  due  towards  Parents,"  "On  Marmage," 
"  On  Fraternal  Love,"  etc.   There  exists  also,  un- 
der toe  name  of  Hierocles,  a  collection  of  insipid 
Facetias  fAorefo),  containing  an  account  of  the  ridic- 
ulous actions  and  sayings  of  book-learned  men  and 
pedants.    In  all  likelihood,  however,  it  was  written  by 
some  other  individual  of  the  same  name,  and  not  by 
the  philosopher. — The  best  edition  of  the  Commentary 
on  the  Golden  Verses,  and  of  the  Fragments,  Ac,  is 
that  of  Needham,  Land.,  1709,  8vo.   The  editor, 
however,  has  msde  some  rash  emendations,  which  di- 
minish the  vslne  of  the  work.    The  edition  of  Pearson, 
Lmd.,  1654,  8vo,  is  also  a  very  good  one.   The  best 
separata  edition  of  the  Commentary  is  that  of  Ashton 
and  Warren,  Land.,  1743,  8vo,  and  of  the  Faeetie, 
that  of  Schier,  tips.,  1750-1768,  8vo.— V.  A  prefect 
of  Bilhynia,  and  afterward  of  Alexandres,  who  is  said 
by  Lactantios  to  have  been  the  principal  adviser  of  the 
persecution  of  the  Christians  in  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
sian.    (Lactant;  but.  Dh„  5.  2. — Id.,  de  Morte  Per- 
tee.,  e.  17.)  He  also  wrote  two  works  against  Chris- 
tianity, entitled  Aoyot  QikaXrflttc  irpde  rove  XpiffTio- 
vovV  ("  TnUh-lovmg  word*  to  the  Ckrutitau").  in 
which,  according  to  Lactantiaa,  he  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  Scriptures  overthrow  themselves  by  the 
contradictions  with  which  they  abound    He  also  re- 
viled Paul,  and  Peter,  and  the  other  disciples,  ss  prop- 
agators of  falsehood.    He  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
effect  of  our  Saviour's  miracles,  though  he  did  not 
deny  the  truth  of  them ;  and  he  aimed  to  show,  that 
like  things,  or  even  greater,  had  been  done  by  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tysna.    {Lactant.,  bat.  Dm.,  5,  2,  icq  ) 

HmoNfci  Ltx.    VU.  Hiero  II. 

HixaoNf  Mt/s,  I.  grandson  of  Hiero  II.,  monarch  U 
Syracuse,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  (B.C.  216).  He  was  left  by  Hiero  unlet 
the  guardianship  of  several  individuals,  among  wW 
waa  Andronorua,  bis  aunt's  husband,  wbo,  seconded 
by  other  courtiers,  and  with  the  view  of  monopolizing 
the  confidence  of  the  young  king,  indulged  him  in  all 
his  csprices  and  follies,  The  court  of  Syracuse, 
which,  under  Hiero,  waa  orderly  and  respectable,  soon 
became  as  profligate  ss  it  had  been  under  the  youn- 
ger Dionyatus.  Andrononis  persuaded  Hieronymns. 
against  the  dying  injunctions  of  his  grandfather,  to  for- 
sske  the  Romsn  alliance  for  that  of  Carthage,  and 
messengers  for  that  purpose  were  sent  to  Hsnnibal  in 
Italy,  and  also  to  the  senate  of  Carthage,  which  gladly 
agreed  to  an  alliance  with  Syracuse,  in  order  to  effect 
a  diversion  against  the  Romans.  War  being  at  length 
declared  by  Rome,  Hieronymue  took  the  field  with 
15,000  men  ;  but  a  conspiracy  broke  out  among  the 
soldiers,  and  he  waa  murdered  after  a  reign  of  about 
thirteen  months.  On  the  news  of  this,  a  popular  n- 
surrection  took  place  at  Syracuse ;  the  daughters  ant 
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grand-daughters  of  Hiero  were  murdered,  and  royalty 
was  abolished.  Bat  toe  people  were  distracted  by  fac- 
tions, and  by  the  mercenaries-  in  their  pay,  and  revo- 
lution aaoceeded  revolution,  until  two  adventurers  of 
Syraeusan  extraction,  bat  natives  of  Carthage,  who 
had  been  sent  by  Hannibal  to  keep  in  countenance  the 
Carthaginian  party  m  Syracose,  became  possessed'  of 
the  chief  power,  and  so  provoked  the  Roman  com- 
mander MarccUns  that  be  laid  siege  to  and  took  Syr- 
teuee.  (Kid.  Syracuse. — Died.  8ie.,fimgm.,  Kb.  86, 
vol.  9,  p.  36»,  ed.  8ip.  —  Liv,,Z*.l.—U.,  94,  7, 
-II.  A  native  of  Cardia,  in  the  Thracian  Cher 
Ho  was  one  of  the  companions  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  after  his  death  attached  himself  to  Et>- 
aumea.  Made  prisoner  in  the  battle  in  which  that 
chieftain  waa  betrayed  by  his  own  followers,  he  was 
kindly  treated  by  Amigonus,  and  entered  into  hla  ser- 
vice. This  prince  intrusted  him  with  the  government 
of  Ccalesyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  charged  him  with  an 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  upon  the 
country  amend  the  Lake  Asphahites.  The  expedition 
did  not  succeed,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Arabs,  who  soppoited  ihemseHes  by  vending 
the  bitumen  obtained  from  the  lake.  After  the  defeat 
of  Antigaous  at  the  battle  of  fpans,  and  his  death, 
Hieronymoa  remained  faithful  to  bis  son  Demetrius. 
At  a  later  period  he  entered  into  the  service  of  Pyr- 
rhua,  king  of  Eptrua,  and  accompanied  htm  in  his  Ital- 
ian campaign.  He  survived  this  prince,  and  attained 
the  age  of  104  years.  The  principal  work  of  Hieron- 
vcn.ua,  snd  that  on  which  hie  reputation  was  fonnded, 
was  entitled  'lampnta  'Tfirapvi^foro  ("Historic  Me- 
moirs"). Is  this  production  he*  developed  the  move- 
ments which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  ca- 
bala and  jeaJooaiea  of  the  principal  officers,  the  bloody 
ware  to  which  their  ambitious  viewa  gave  rise,  the  de- 
struction of  the  royal  boose  of  Macedonia,  and  the 
birth  of  the  new  monandries  which  dismembered  the 
empire  of  Alexander.  The  ancients,  bowe>er,  ac- 
cused htm  of  having  been  imtoenced  too  moeh  try  the 
hatred  he  bore  to  Seteocos,  Ossaander,  Ptolemy,  bat 
above  all  to  Lysimacbus,  by  whoa*  orders-Cardie,  trie 
native  city,  had  bean  destroyed;  They  charge  him 
also  with  partiality  towards  Earnest*,  Antigonus,  snd 
Pyrrbus.  A  particular  worthy  of  remark,  and  one 
which  makes  us  regret  more  earnestly  the  loss  of  Hie- 
ronymns's  work,  is,  that  be  is  the  first  Greek  writer 
who  entered  into  any  details  on  the  origin  and  antiqui- 
ties of  Rome ;  the  war  of  Pyrrfces  with  the  republic 
afforded  him  probably  an  occasion  for  Ms.  Diodoros 
Sicolus  derived  considerable  aid  from  the  commenta- 
ries of  Hieronymus,  aa  did  Plutarch  also  in  bis  Me  of 
Eumenes.  (Conmk  Rechertket  fur  la  tie  el  tur  let 
ouvrmget  de  Jerome  de  Cardie,  par  VAMt  8mm. — 
Mem  de  I' Acad,  dee  Inter.,  dec.,  vol.  18,  p.  90.— 
StAdU,  Mist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  3.  p.  904,  teaq.) — HI.  A 
peripatetic  philosopher,  born  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
towards  the  close  of  the  third  century  B.C.  Cicero 
praises  bis  ability,  bat  doubts  the  propriety  of  his 
being  naked  under  the  peripatetic  sect,  since  be 
placed  the  nonmvm  bomm  in  freedom  from  painful 
emotion,  a  doctrine  belonging  to  the  Epicurean  school. 
(Cm.,  it  Fin.,  6,  6.) — IV.  A  celebrated  father  of  the 
church,  better  known  by  the  English  form  of  his  namp, 
St.  Jerome,  and  accounted  the  moat  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  fathers.  He  was  born  of  Christian  parents, 
A.D.  331,  on  the  confines  of  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia, 
at  tbe  town  of  Stridon  or  Stridonium.  His  father, 
who  was  a  man  of  rank  and  property,  sent  him  to 
Rome  for  edncation,  where  he  was  placed  under  the 
grammarian  Donates,  known  for  his  commentaries  upon 
Virgil  and  Terence.  He  had  also  masters  in  rhetoric, 
Hebrew,  and  divinity,  in  which  r-e  made  a  great  prog- 
ress. After  travelling  through  Prance  snd  Italy,  be 
fare  op  friends  and  worldly  pursuits  to  seek  retirement 
tn  the  East,  and  eventually  reached  Jerusalem,  whence 
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he  proceeded  to  Antioch.  Here  he  endured  a  seven 
attack  of  illness,  on  his  recovery  from  which  he  wan- 
dered through  several  towns  and  districts  in  search  of 
a  retreat  to  his  mind,  which  be  found  in  a  frightful  desert 
of  Syria,  scarcely  inhabited  by  anything  but  wild  beasts, 
and  a  few  human  beings  little  less  ferocious.  He 
waa  m  his  thirty-first  year  when  he  entered  an  this 
life,  in  which  he  spent  four  years,  occupied  in  an 
intense  study  of  the  Scriptures,  until  his  health  began 
to  be  effected  by  this  application  and  ascetic  disci* 
pline.  He  then  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  he  waa 
ordained  a  presbyter  in  378  by  Paulinoa.  He  soon 
after  visited  Constantinople,  in  order  to  avail  bimaelf 
of  the  advice  and  instruction  of  Gregory  Nazianzen  ; 
and,  on  his  return,  accompanied  Paulinus  to  Rome, 
where  his  merit  and  learning  soon  made  him  known  to 
Pope  Damssus,  who  appointed  him  bis  secretary,  and 
also  director  to  the  Roman  ladies  who  had  devoted 
themselves  to  a  religious  life.  During  his  residence 
at  Rome  he  lodged  at  the  boose  of  a  matron  of  tbe 
name  of  Paula,  a  woman  of  rank  and  fortune,  who  af- 
terward followed  him  with  her  daughters  into  the  East, 
This  event  exposed  him  to  some  scsndal  from  his  op- 
ponents the  Origenists,  and  to  more  merited  censure 
from  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  many  weak  females 
whom  he  thus  encouraged  in  their  desertion  of  their 
proper  duties,  and  in  the  misapplication  of  their  wealth 
to  the  support  of  useless  or  pernicious  institutions.  On 
the  death  of  Damasus.  finding  hie  situation  at  Rome 
an  uneasy  one,  Sericius,  the  successor  of  Damaaoa, 
not  having  the  same  esteem  for  him  that  Damasus 
had,  he  determined  to  return  to  the  East,  and  accord- 
ingly embarked,  in  385,  with  a  great  number  of  monks 
snd  females  whom  he  bad  induced  to  embrace  the 
monastic  life.  He  touched  st  Cyprus,  where  he  vis- 
ited Epiphaniua,  and,  arriving  at  Antioch,  proceeded 
thence  to  Jerusalem,  and  afterward  to  Egypt,  where, 
to  hie  great  grief,  he  found  tbe  tenets  of  Origen  almost 
universally  prevalent.  He  at  length  settled  at  Bethle- 
hem, where  the  wealthy  and  devout  Paola  founded  foul 
monasteries,  three  for  females,  and  one  for  males  under 
Jerome.  Here  he  pursued  his  studies  with  great  ardour, 
and  wrote  many  of  his  best  treatises ;  and  in  these  occu- 
pations be  might  have  peaceably  closed  his  days,  but 
for  bis  detestation  of  the  opiniona  of  Origen,  which 
involved  him  in  the  most  acrimonious  controversy  for 
many  years  with  John,  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  bis  former 
friend  Rufinu*  of  Aquileia,  and  Jovinian  an  Italian 
monk.  In  the  year  4 10,  when  Rome  was  besieged  by 
the  Goths,  he  afforded  an  asylum  to  many  who  (led 
from  that  city  to  Jerusalem,  but  was  very  careful  to 
exclude  all  whom  he  deemed  tinctured  with  heresy. 
He  died  A.D.  428,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age. 
—Many  of  the  writings  of  Jerome  have  come  down  to 
us.  Several  of  then  are  merely  controversial;  but  there 
are  others  of  a  more  sterling  and  lasting  value.  These 
are,  his  Treatise  on  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the 
elder  Christian  Fathers,  and  his  Commentaries  on  tbe 
Prophetical  Booka  of  the  Old  Testament,  on  the  Gos- 

Si  of  St.  Matthew,  and  several  of  St.  Paul's  Epistle*, 
nt  what  may  be  regarded  aa  hia  greatest  work  ia  a 
translation  of  the  Booka  of  both  the  Old  and  New 
Testament'  into  Latin,  which  translation  has  beeu  al- 
ways highly  valued  in  the  Lstin  Church,  and  ia  that 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  a  question 
among  the  learned,  how  far,  and  whether  at  alt,  be  un- 
bodied an  older  Italic  version  in  his  translation.  It  waa 
the  first  effort  st  bringing  the  Scriptures  within  the  reach 
of  tbe  great  multitude,  who  knew  no  other  language 
but  tbe  Latin.  It  was  a  great  and  noble  work,  which 
ought  to  place  its  author  high  among  the  benefactors 
of  mankind.  Bishop  Warburton  says  of  Jerome,  that 
"  he  is  the  only  Father  who  can  be  called  a  critic  on 
the  sacred  writings,  or  who  followed  a  joat  or  reason- 
able method  of  criticising." — The  first  printed  edition 
of  the  entire  works  of  Jerome,  as  far  aa  these  have) 
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reached  tie,  appeared  at  Baale,  from  the  press  of  Fro- 
hen,  under  the  care  of  Erasmus,  1916,  9  vols,  fol. 
Many  subsequent  editions  have  been  published  at  Ly- 
ons, Rome,  Paris,  and  Antwerp,  but  the  beat  ia  that 
of  Vallarai,  Verona,  1734-1742,  11  vole,  fol ,  and  Ve- 
tut,  1766,  an*.,  11  Tola.  4to.    (Bahr,  Geick. 

Rom  Lit. — Die  Ckrutlick-RSmuche  Tkeologie,  p. 
166,  eeqq.) 

Hiirosolvhi  (neut.  plur.)  (Jerusalem),  a  celebrated 
city  of  Palestine,  the  capital  of  Judssa.    Tho  history  of 
Abraham  mentions,  that  Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem, 
came  forth  to  meet  him  when  he  returned  from  the 
slaughter  of  the  kings  (Gen.,  14,  18),  and  it  has  been 
generally  supposed,  that  this  Salem  was  the  original  of 
the  city  which  we  are  now  considering.   It  is  more 
certain,  however,  that,  when  the  Israelites  entered  Ct- 
naan,  they  found  the  place  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Jebuaites,  a  tribe  descended  from  Jebus,  a  son  of  Ca- 
naan, and  the  city  then  bore  tho  name  of  jebua  or  Jebu- 
at  ( Jotk.  15, 63  —  Id.,  18, 28.— Consult  Relani,  Pal- 
mat.,  p.  834.)   The  lower  city  waa  taken  and  bumed 
by  the  children  of  Judab  (Jud.  1,  8)  after  the  death 
of  Joshua ;  but  the  Jebuaites  had  so  strongly  fortified 
themselves  in  the  upper  city,  on  Mount  Zion,  that  they 
maintained  themselves  iu  possession  of  it  till  the  lime 
of  David.    That  monarch,  after  hia  seven  years'  rule 
over  Judah  in  Hebron,  became  king  of  all  Israel, 
on  which  he  expelled  the  Jebusites  from  Mount  Zion, 
and  established  here  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom. 
The  city  now  took  the  name  of  Jerusalem,  a  term 
which  denotes  the  abode,  or  (according  to  another  de- 
rivation), the  people,  of  peace.    (Consult  Relani,  p. 
833.— Gesenius,  Hebr.  Lex.,  t.  ».)    Tho  Seplusgint 
version  gives  'UpovoaMj/i  aa  the  form  of  the  name, 
while  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  the  place  ia 
called  Hierosolyma.   At  present  this  city  ia  known 
throughout  Western  Asia  by  the  Arabic  name  of  EL- 
Kadi,  which  signifies  "  holiness."    (Vid.  Cadytis.) — 
Jerusalem  was  built  on  seversl  hills,  the  largest  of 
whi-h  was  Mount  Sion,  which  formed  the  southern 
part  ol  the  city.   A  valley  towards  the  north  separ- 
ated this  from  Acra,  the  second  qr  lower  city,  on  the 
east  of  which  was  Mount  Moriah,  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon.   Northeast  of  Mount  Moriah  waa  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  on  the  south  was  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom,  and  at  the  north  Mount  Calvary,  the  scene  of 
our  Lord's  crucifixion.    Passing  over  the  history  of 
this  celebrated  city,  so  fully  detailed  in  the  sacred  vol- 
nme,  we  come  to  the  memorable  period  of  iu  capture 
and  destruction  by  Titus.    The  date  of  this  event  was 
the  8th  of  September,  A.D.  70.    During  this  aiego 
arid  capture  1,100,000  persons  are  said  to  have  per- 
ished, and  97,000  -  to  have  been  made  prisoners,  and 
afterward  either  sold  for  slaves,  or  wantonly  exposed 
for  the  sport  of  their  insolent  victors  to  tho  fury  of 
wild  beasts.    In  fact,  the  population,  not  of  Jerusa- 
lem alone,  but  that  of  the  adjacent  districts,  many  who 
had  taken  refuge  m  the  city,  more  who  had  assembled 
for  the  fcaat  of  unleavened  bread,  had  been  shut  up  by 
the  sudden  formation  of  the  aiego.    The  ardent  zeal 
of  the  Jewish  nation  for  their  holy  city  and  temple  soon 
caused  both  to  be  again  rebuilt ;  but  fresb  commotions 
compelled  the  Emperor  Hadrian  to  interfere,  and  or- 
dain that  no  Jew  should  remain  in,  or  even  approach 
near  Jerusalem,  on  pain  of  death.    On  the  ruina  of 
their  temple  the  same  emperor  caused  a  temple  in  hon- 
our of  Jupiter  Capitolinos  to  be  erected,  and  the  im- 
age of  a  hog  'a  be  cut  in  stone  over  the  sale  leading 
to  Bethlehem,  as  s  standing  insult  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  this  unfortunate  people.    The  name  of  the 
city  was  also  changed  to  JElia  Capitolina,  the  firat 
part  of  the  name  alluding  to  the  family  of  the  Roman 
emperor.   The  more  peaceful  Christiana  were  per- 
mitted, however,  to  establish  themselves  within  the 
wslls,  and  JEXa. became  the  aeat  of  a  flourishing  church 
and  bishopric.   This  latter  name  became  afterward 
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the  ordinary  name  of  the  city,  and  Jerusalem  Decant 
nearly  obsolete.    Upon  the  ascension  to  the  throne, 
however,  of  the  Christian  emperors,  the  name  revived. 
Jerusalem,  thus  restored,  waa  much  leas  in  compus 
than  the  ancient  city.  Mount  Sion  and  Bexetha  being 
excluded. — The  following  description  of  Jerusalem,  ts 
it  appeared  just  before  the  siege  by  Titus,  is  given  bj 
Milman.    (Hillary  of  the  J  nee,  vol  3,  p.  17,  sees.} 
"  Jerusalem,  at  this  period,  was  fortified  by  three  wills, 
in  all  those  parts  where  it  was  not  surrounded  by  ab- 
rupt and  impassable  ravines;  there  it  bad  but  one. 
Not  that  these  walla  stood  one  within  the  other,  each 
in  a  narrower  circle  running  round  the  whole  city; 
but  each  of  the  inner  walls  defended  one  of  the  seven! 
quarters  into  which  the  city  waa  divided,  or,  it  might 
lie  almost  said,  one  of  the  separate  cities.   Since  the 
days  in  which  David  had  built  hie  capital  en  the 
rugged  heights  of  Sion,  great  alterations  had  taken 
place  at  Jerusalem.   That  eminence  waa  still  occu- 
pied by  the  upper  city ;  but,  in  addition,  first  the  fail 
of  Moriah  was  taken  in,  on  which  the  temple  stood 
then  Acra,  which  waa  originally,  sltbough  a  part  ol 
the  same  ridge,  separated  by  a  deep  chasm  from  Mo- 
riah.   This  chasm  was  almost  entirely  filled  up,  and 
the  lop  of  Acre  levelled  by  the  Asmonean  princes,  to 
that  Acre  and  Moriah  were  united,  though  on  the  side 
of  Acra  the  temple  presented  a  formidable  front,  con- 
nected by  several  bridges  or  causeways  with  the  lower 
city.    To  the  south  the  height  of  Sion,  the  upper 
city,  waa  separated  from  the  lower  by  a  ravine,  which 
ran  right  through  Jerusalem,  called  the  Tyroposon,  or 
the  valley  of  the  cheesemongers  ;  at  the  edge  of  tbii 
ravine,  on  both  aides,  the  streets  suddenly  broke  off, 
though  the  wslls  in  some  places  must  have  crossed  it, 
and  It  was  bridged  in  more  than  one  place.  To  the 
north  extended  a  considerable  auburb  called  Beiethi, 
or  tho  new  city.    The  first  or  outer  wall  encompassed 
Bezetba.   A  grippe  the  First  had  intended  to  make  this 
wall  of  extraordinary  strength ;  but  be  had  desisted 
from  the  work  on  the  interference  of  the  Romans,  who 
seem  to  have  foreseen  that  this  refractory  city  would 
hereafter  force  them  to  take  up  anna  against  it.  Hal 
this  waU  been  built  according  to  the  plan  of  Agrippa, 
the  city,  in  the  opinion  of  Josepbus,  would  hare  been 
impregnable.    This  wall  began  at  the  tower  of  Hippi- 
cos,  which  stood,  it  seems,  on  a  point  at  the  extreme 
comer  of  Mount  Sion  :  it  must  have  crossed  the  west- 
ern mouth  of  the  valley  of  Tyroposon,  and  run  directly 
north  to  the  tower  of  Psephijia,  proved  clearly  bjr 
D'Anville  to  have  been  what  was  called  during  the 
crusades  Castel  Pisano.   The  wall  then  bore  towards 
the  monument  of  Helena,  ran  by  the  royal  caverns  to 
the  Fuller's  monument,  and  waa  carried  into  the  vsl- 
Iey  of  Kedron  or  Jeboshaphst,  where  it  joined  the  old 
or  inner  wall  under  the  temple.    The  wall,  however  it 
fell  short  of  Agrippa'a  design,  was  of  considerable 
strength.    The  stones  were  thirty-five  feet  long,  so 
solid  aa  not  easily  to  be  shaken  by  battering  engines, 
or  undermined.    The  wall  waa  seventeen  end  a  half 
feet  broad.  It  had  only  been  carried  to  tbo  same  height 
by  Agrippa,  but  it  had  been  hastily  run  up  by  the 
Jews  to  thirty-five  feet ;  on  its  top  stood  battlement* 
three  and  a  half  feel  high,  and  pinnacles  five  and  three 
fourths ;  so  the  whole  waa  nearly  forty  five  feet  high 
The  second  wsll  began  at  a  gate  in  the  old  or  timer 
one,  called  Gennath,  the  gate  of  the  gardens;  it  inter- 
sected the  lower  city,  and,  having  struck  nort  ward 
for  some  distance,  turned  to  the  east  and  joined  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  tower  of  Antonia.    The  An- 
tonia  stood  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  temple,  and 
was  separated  from  Bexetha  by  a  deep  ditch,  which 
probably  protected  the  whole  northern  front  of  the 
temple  as  well  aa  of  the  Antonia.   The  old  or  inner 
wall  waa  that  of  Sion.    Starting  from  the  southwestern 
porticoes  of  the  temple  to  which  it  wss  united,  itrsc 
along  the  ridge  of  the  Tyroposon,  passed  first  the  Xys 
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tat,  then  the  cooocil  house,  and  abutted  on  the  tow- 
er Hippicus,  whence  the  northern  wall  sprang.  The 
old  wail  then  ran  southward  through  Bethso  to  the 
gate  of  the  Easenea,  all  along  the  ridge  of  the  Valley 
of  Hinnom,  above  the  pool  of  Siloam,  then  eastward 
again  to  the  Pool  of  Solomon,  so  on  through  Opha, 
probably  a  deep  glen  :  it  then  joined  the  eastern  por- 
tico of  the  temple.   Thus  there  were,  it  might  seem, 
four  distinct  towns,  each  requiring  a  separate  siege. 
The  capture  of  the  first  wall  only  opened  Bezetha ; 
the  fortifications  of  the  northern  part  of  the  temple, 
the  Anlonie,  and  the  second  wall,  still  defended  the 
other  quarters.    The  second  wall  forced,  only  a  part 
of  the  lower  city  was  won ;  the  strong  rock-built  cits- 
del  of  Aaionia  and  the  temple  on  one  hand,  and  Sion 
an  the  other,  were  not  the  least  weakened.    The  whole 
circuit  of  these  walls  was  guarded  with  towers,  built 
of  the  same  solid  masonry  with  the  rest  of  the  walls. 
They  were  thirty-five  feet  broad  and  thirty-five  high  ; 
but  above  this  height  were  lofty  chambers,  and  above 
those  again  upper  rooms,  and  large  tanks  to  receive 
the  rain-water.    Broad  flights  of  steps  led  up  to  them. 
Ninety  of  these  towers  stood  in  the  first  wall,  fourteen 
in  the  second,  and  aixty  in  the  third.    The  intervals 
between  the  towers  were  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  The  whole  circuit  of  the  city,  according,  to 
Josephus,  was  thirty-three  stadia,  rather  more  than 
four  miles.   The  most  magnificent  of  all  these  towers 
was  that  of  Paephina,  opposite  to  which  Titus  en- 
camped.  It  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  and  a 
half  feet  high,  and  commanded  a  noble  view  of  the 
whole  country  of  Judaea,  to  the  border  of  Arabia,  and 
to  tbe  sea:  it  was  an  octagon.    Answering  to  this 
was  the  tower  Hippicus,  sod  following  the  old  wsll 
stood  those  of  Phasselis  and  Mariamne.  built  by  Herod, 
ud  aimed  after  his  wife,  and  his  brother,  and  friend. 
These  were  stupendous  even  as  works  of  Herod. 
Hippicus  was  square;  forty- three  and  three  fourths  feet 
each  way.   The  whole  height  of  the  tower  was  one 
hundred  and  forty  feet ;  the  tower  itself  fifty  two  end 
•  half,  a  deep  tank  or  reservoir  thirty-five,  two  stories 
of  chambers  forty  three  apd  three  fourths,  battlements 
and  pinnacles  eight  and  three  fourths.    Phaamlis  was  a 
solid  square  of  seventy  feet.    It  was  surrounded  by 
a  portico  seventeen  and  a  half  feet  high,  defended  by 
biesitworks  and  bulwarks,  and  above  the  portico  was 
uoihcr  tower,  divided  into  lofty  chambers  and  batha. 
ft  was  more  richly  ornamented  than  the  rest  with  bat- 
tlements and  pinnacles,  so  that  its  whole  height  was 
shore  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  feet.    It  looked 
from  a  distance  like  the  tall  pharos  of  Alexandres. 
Mariamne,  though  not  equal  in  elevation,  was  more 
luxuriously  fitted  up ;  it  was  built  of  solid  wsll  thirty- 
live  feet  high,  and  of  the  same  width :  on  the  whole, 
with  tho  upper  chambers,  it  was  about  seventy-six  and 
three  fourths  feet  high.    These  lofty  towers  appeared 
•till  higher  from  their  situation.    They  were  built  on 
the  old  wall,  which  ran  along  tbe  steep  brow  of  Sion. 
The  masonry  was  perfect :  tbey  were  boilt  of  whito 
marble,  cut  in  blocks  thirty-five  feet  long,  seventeen 
and  s  half  wide,  eight  and  one  fourth  high,  so  fitted 
that  the  towers  seemed  hewn  out  of  the  solid  quarry." 
A  description  of  the  fortress  Antonia  is  given  under 
that  article.    "  High  above  tbe  whole  city  rose  the 
temple,  uniting  the  commanding  strength  of  a  citadel 
with  tbe  splendour  of  a  sacred  edifice.    According  to 
Josephua,  the  esplanade  on  which  it  stood  hsd  been  con- 
siderably enlarged  by  the  accumulation  of  fresh  soil 
since  thedayj  of  Solomon,  particularly  on  the  north  side. 
It  now  covered  a  square  of  a  furlong  on  each  aide.  Sol- 
omon had  faced  the  precipitous  sides  of  the  rock  on  the" 
east,  and  perhaps  the  south,  with  huge  blocks  of  stone  ; 
the  other  sides  likewise  had  been  built  up  with  perpen- 
dicular walls  to  an  equal  height.    Those  walls  in  no 
part  were  lower  than  three  hundred  cubits,  five  hun- 
dred and  wenty-five  feet,  but  their  whole  height  was 


not  seen  excepting. on  the  eastern  and  perhaps  toe 
southern  sides,  as  the  earth  was  heaped  up  to  the 
level  of  the  streets  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  stones 
employed  in  this  work  were  seventy  feet  square. 
On  this  gigantic  foundation  ran,  on  each  front,  a  strong 
and  lofty  wall  without,  within  a  spacious  double  por- 
tico or  cloister  52}  feet  broad,  supported  by  162  col- 
umns, which  upheld  a  ceiling  of  cedar,  of  tbe  most  ex- 
quisite workmsnship.  The  pillars  were  entire  blocks 
hewn  out  of  solid  marble,  of  dazzling  whiteness,  43) 
feet  high.  On  the  south  side  the  portico  or  cloister 
was  triple.  This  quadrangle  had  but  ono  gate  to  the 
east,  one  to  the  north,  two  to  the  south,  (our  to  the 
west ;  one  of  these  led  to  tho  palace,  one.  to  the  city, 
one  at  the  comer  to'  the  Antonia.  one  down  towards 
the  gardens.  Tbe  open  courts  were  paved  with  va- 
rious inlaid  marbles.  Between  ibis  outer  court  of  the 
Gentiles  and  the  second  court  of  tbe  Israelites  ran 
rails  of  stone,  but  of  beautiful  workmanship,  rather 
more  than  five  feet  high.  Along  these,  at  regular  in- 
tervals, stood  pillars,  with  inscriptions  in  Hebrew, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  warning  all  strangers,  and  Jews, 
who  were,  unclean,  from  entering  into  the  Holy  Court 
beyond.  An  ascent  of  fourteen  steps  led  to  s  terrace 
174  feet  wide,  beyond  which  rose  the  wsll  of  the  inner 
court.  This  wall  appeared  en  the  outside  70  feet,  on 
the  inside  43J  ;  for,  besides  the  ascent  of  14  steps  to. 
the  terrace,  there  were  .five  more  op  to  tbe  gates. 
The  inner  court  had  no  gate  or  opening  to  the  west, 
but  four  on  the  north,  and  four  on  the  south,  two  to 
the  east,  one  of  which  was  for  tbe  women,  for  whom, 
a  portion  of  the  inner  court  was  set  apart,  and  beyond, 
which  they  might  not  advance ;  to  this  they  hsd  sccess 
likewise  by  one  of  the  northern  and  one  of  the  south- 
ern gates,  which  were  aet  apart  for  their  use.  Around, 
this  court  ran  another  splendid  range  of  porticoes  or 
cloisters;  the  columns  were  quite  equal  in  beauty  snd 
workmanship,  though  not  in  site,  to  those  of  tbe  outer 
portico.  Nine  of  these  gates,  or,  rather,  gateway  tow- 
ers, were  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  on  tbe 
doors,  the  door-posts,  and  tbe  lintels.  The  doors  of 
each  of  the  nine  gates  were  52}  feet  high,  and  half 
that  breadth.  Within,  the  gatewaya  were  53}  feet 
wide  and  deep,  with  rooms  on  each  side,  so  that  the 
whole  looked  like  lofty  towers :  the  height  from  the 
bsse  to  the  summit  wss  70  feet.  Each  gateway  had 
two  lofty  pillars  21  feet  in  circumference.  But  what 
excited  the  greatest  admiration  was  the  tenth,  qjually 
called  the  beautiful,  gate  of  the  temple.  It  was  oi 
Corinthian  brass  of  the  finest  workmanship.  The 
height  of  the  beautiful  gale  was  87},  its  doors  70  feet. 
Tbe  father  of  Tiberius  Alexander  bad  sheeted  these 
gates  with  gold  and  silver ;  bis  apostate  son  waa  to- 
witness  their  ruin  by  the  plundering  bands  and  fiery 
torches  of  his  Roman  friends.  Within  this  qusdrsngle 
there  was  a  farther  separation,  a  low  wall  which  di- 
vided the  priests  from  the  Israelites :  nesr  this  stood 
the  great  brazen  altar.  Beyond,  the  temple  itaell. 
reared  its  glittering  front.  The  great  porch  or  pro-' 
pylon,  according  to  the  design  of  the  last,  or  Herod's 
temple,  extended  to  s  much  greater  width  than  the 
temple  itself:  in  addition  to  the  former  width  of  105 
feet,  it  bad  two  wings  of  3ft  each,  making  in  the  whole 
175.  The  great  gate  of  this  Isst  quadrangle,  to  which . 
there  was  an  ascent  of  twelve  steps,  was  called  that 
of  Nicanor.  The  gateway  tower  was  132}  high, 
43}  wide ;  it  had  no  doors,  but  the  frontispiece  was » 
covered  with  gold,  snd  through  its  spacious  arch  waa ' 
seen  the  golden  gate  of  the  temple,  glittering  with  the 
same  precious  metal,  with  large  plates  of  which  it  was 
sheeted  sll  over.  Over  this  gate  hung  the  celebrated  ■ 
golden  vine.  This  extraordinary  piece  of  workman- 
ship had  bunches,  according  to  Josephua,  as  Isrge  as 
a  man.  The  Rabbins  add,  that,  '  like  a  true  natural  • 
vine,  it  grew  greater  and  greater ;  men  would  be  offer- 
ing; some,  gold  to  make  a  leaf;  some,  a  grape ;  some, 
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a  bunch :  and  them  were  hung  up  upon  it ;  end  so  ft 
«n  increasing  continually.'  The  temple  itself,  ex- 
cepting in  the  extension  of  the  wings  of  the  propylon, 
was  probably  the  same  in  its  dimensions  rod  distribu- 
tion with  that  of  Solomon.  It  contained  the  same 
holy  treasures,  if  not  of  equal  magnificence,  yet,  by  the 
seal  of  successive  ages,  the  frequent  plunder  to  which 
it  had  been  exposed  was  constantly  replaced ;  and 
within,  the  golden  candlestick  spread  out  its  flowering 
branches,  the  golden  table  supported  the  skew-bread, 
and  the  altar  of  incense  named  with  ita  costly  perfume, 
rhe  roof  of  the  temple  had  been  set'  all  over,  on  the 
wrteide,  with  sharp  golden  spikes,  (o  prevent  the  birds 
from  settling  on  arid  defiling  the  roof  (vid.,  however, 
remarks  under  the  article  Elicine),  "  and  the  gates 
were  still  sheeted  with  ptatea  of  the  satrie  splendid 
metal.  At  a  distance  the  whole  temple  looked  liter- 
ally like  a  mount  of  snow,  fretted  with  golden  pinna- 
cles." (Milman,  History  of  the  Jew*,  vol.  8,  p.  89, 
ttqq.) — Jerusalem,  in  more  modern  times,  has  not 
•eased  to  be  an  object  of  inviting  interest  to  the  trav- 
eller. About  the  year  70S  of  oar  era,  it  waa  visited 
by  Arculfue,  from  whose  report  Adamnam  composed 
a  narrative,  which  was  received  with  considerable  ap- 
probation. Eighty  years  later,  Willibald,  a  Saxon, 
undertook  the  same  journey.  In  Jerusalem  he  saw 
all  that  Arculfua  had  seen  ;  bat  he  previously  visited 
the  tomb  of  the  seven  sleepers,  and  the  cave  in  which 
St.  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse.  Bernard  proceeded 
to  Palestine  in  the  year  878.  The  crusades,  however, 
threw  open  the  holy  pieces  to  the  eyes  of  all  Europe; 
and,  accordingly,  so  long  as  a  Christian  king  swsyed 
the  sceptre  in  the  capital  of  Judaea,  the  merit  of  indi- 
vidual pilgrimage  was  greatly  diminished.  But  no 
sooner  bad  the  warlike  Saracens  recovered  possession 
of  Jerusalem,  than  the  wonted  difficulty  and  danger 
returned.  In  1331,  William  de  Bouldesell  ventured 
on  an  expedition  into  Arabia  and  Palestine,  of  which 
some  account  has  been  published.  A  hundred  yean 
afterward,  Bertrandon  de  la  Broquiere  sailed  from 
Venice  to  Jaffa.  At  Jerusalem  he  found  the  Chris- 
tiana reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  cruel  thraldom. 
At  Damascus  they  were  treated  with  equal  severity. 
The  beginning  of  the  17th  centcry  witnessed  a  higher 
order  of  travellers,  who,  from  such  a  mixture  of  mo- 
tives as  might  actuate  either*  pilgrim  or  an  antiquary, 
undertook  the  perilous  tour  of  the  Holy  Land.  Among 
ttese^orte  of  the  most  distinguished  was  George 
Sandys,  who  commenced  his  peregrinations  in  the 
year  1610.  He  was  succeeded  by  Doubdan,  Cheron, 
Thovenot,  Gonzales,  Morison,  Maundrell,  and  Po- 
e*cke.  Of  the  more  recent  travellers,  however,  the 
most  interesting  and  intelligent  is  Dr.  Clarke.  "  We 
hid  not  been  prepared,"  remarks  this  writer,  descri- 
bing his  approach  to  the  ancient  capital  of  Judma,  "for 
the  grandeur  of  the  spectacle  which  the  city  alone  ex- 
hibited. Instead  of  a  wretched  and  ruined  town,  by 
some  described  as  the  desolated  remnant  of  Jerusa- 
lem, we  beheld,  aa  it  were,  a  flourishing  and  stately 
Metropolis;  presenting  a  magnificent  assemblage  of 
domes,  towers,  palaces,  churches,  and  monasteries ; 
all  of  which,  glittering  in  the  sun's  rays,  shone  with 
inconceivable  splendour  "  Dr.  Clarke  entered,  how- 
ever, by  the  Damascus  gate.  He  confesses  that  there 
is  no  other  point  of  view  in  which  the  city  is  seen  to 
so  much  sdvantage,  as  the  one  from  which  he  beheld 
it,  the  summit  of  a  hill  at  about  an  hour's  distance. 
In  the  celebrated  prospect  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  city  lies  too  low,  and  has  too  much  the  character 
of  a  bird's-eye  view,  with  the  formality  of  a  topograph- 
ical plan.  Travellers  of  a  still  Ister  date  consider  Dr. 
Clarke's  description  aa  overcharged.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  be  was  fortunate  in  catching  his  first 
'  *  of  Jerusalem  under  the  illusion  of  a  brilliant 
ning  sunshine.  Jerusalem  is  said  to  be  of  an  ir 
itape,  approaching  to  a  square;  and  to  be 


surrounded  by  a  high,  embattled  wall,  built,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  common  atone  of  the  country,  which 
ie  a  compact  limestone  The  site  of  the  ancient  city 
is  so  unequivocally  marked  by  its  natural  boand»nss 
on  the  three  sides,  where  there  are  ravines,  that  there 
can  be  no  difficulty,  except  with  regard  to  its  extent 
in  a  northern  direction ;  and  this  may  be  ascertained 
with  sufficient  accuracy  from  the  minute  description 
given  by  Josephs*.    (Bell.  Jud.,  5, 4.) 

Htllivionis,  a  people  of  Scandinavia.  According 
to  Pliny  (4, 13),  they  occupied  the  only  known  part  el 
this  country.  Among  the  various  names  of  conntriei 
and  people  reported  by  Jomandes,  we  still  find,  ob- 
serves D'Anville,  Hattin;  arid  that  which  is  contigu- 
ous to  the  province  of  Skene  is  still  caHed  HalUmi 
Some  erroneously  place  the  HiUeviones  in  the  country 
answering,  at  the  present  day,  to  Bltkingen  and  &*»■ 
run.  (Buehoff  und  MSUer,  Wdrttrb.  der  Geegr., 
p.  618.) 

HmgKA,  I.  a  river  of  Sieily,  falling  into  the  upper 
or  Tuscan  Sea,  to  the  east  of  Pioormus;  now,  accord- 
ing to  Marmert,  Fiume  di  8.  Leonardo;  but,  according 
to  others.  Frame  Grande.  The  city  of  Hhnera  stood 
a  abort  distance  in  the  west  of  its  mouth. — H.  An- 
other river  of  Sicily,  larger  than  the  former.  It  riso 
in  the  same  quarter  with  it,  but  pursues  an  opposite 
course,  to  the  south,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterrsneaa 
near  Phrntia,  and  to  the  west  of  Gela.  The  modem 
name  is  Fiume  Salso.  This  river  separated,  at  one 
time,  the  Carthaginian  from  the  Syracosan  dependen- 
cies in  Sicily.— III.  A  city  of  Sicily,  near  the  month 
of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  northern  cotrt. 
It  waa  founded,  according  to  Thncydides  (6, 5)  and 
Scymnua  of  Chios  (v.  888,  seqq.),  by  a  colony  of  Chit 
cidians  from  Zarrkle.  Strabo,  however,  ascribes  ill 
origin  to  the  Zankleans  at  Mylav  (Strab ,  878.)  la 
this  he  is  wrong,  as  Myle  waa  not  an  independent 
place,  but  entirely  under  the  control  of  Zankle  as  in 
parent  city,  and  therefore  not  allowed  to  trade  end 
colonize  at  pleasure.  Strabo's  error  appears  to  hare 
arisen  from  a  misconception  of  a  passage  in  Thncjdi- 
dea.  That  historian  informs  us  (6,  S)  that  Himert 
had  some  Dorian  inhabitants  slso  from  Syracuse,  con- 
sisting of  some  of  the  expelled  party  of  the  Myletida 
(MvAirn'dat) :  Strabo,  very  probably,  mistakes  these, 
from  their  name,  for  inhabitants  of  Myle. — Himert 
came,  we  know  not  tinder  what  circumstances,  into 
the  power  of  Theron  of  Agrigentom.  Sabseqnently, 
however,  it  attempted  to  shake  off  this  yoke,  and 
offered  to  surrender  itself  to  Hiero  of  Syracuse,  Thn 
latter  apprized  Theron  of  the  fact,  and  the  enraged 
tyrant  cansed  many  of  die  citizens  to  be  executed. 
To  prevent,  however,  the  city's  suffering  from  this 
loss  of  the  inhabitants,  he  established  in  it  a  number 
of  Dorians  and  other  Greeks,  and  from  this  time  the 
remark  of  Thueydidee  applies,  who  informs  us  thit 
the  inhabitants  of  Himcra  spoke  a  middle  dialect  be- 
tween the  Dorian  and  Chalcidian,  but  that  the  written 
institutions  were  in  the  Chalcidian  dialect.  Hirneri 
was  destroyed  by  the  Carthaginians,  849  vests  after 
ita  founding,  and  never  recovered  from  the  blow. 
(Died.  Sic.,  11,  48.)  The  Carthaginians  subsequently 
established  a  number  of  the  old  inhabitants  in  the  new 
city  of  Therms,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Himert 
This  spot  waa  remarkable  for  he  warm  baths.  Tbt 
rums  of  Therms  sre  now  called  Termini.  (Marmert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  p.  403,  eeqq.) 

Himiloo  (equivalent1  in  Punic  to  grttia  Sfilcarit, 
"  the  favoOT  of  Milcar"),  the  name  of  several  Cartha- 
ginians. I.  A  Carthaginian  commander,  who  is  said 
by  Pliny  (*,  67)  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Han 
no  the  navigator.  He  waa  sent  by  his  government 
to  explore  the  northwestern  coast  of  Europe.  A  few 
fragments  of  this  voyage  are  preserved  by  ArienoJ 
(OraMarit.,  1,  90),  in  which  the  Hiberni  and  AlbiooJ 
I  an  mentioned,  and  also  a  promontory,  Oestrrmms, 
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ad  arenas  called  Octtry  amides,  which  ire  anally 
tmuAaei  to  ba  Cornwall  and  ih«  SeiHy  Islands. 
(Gmdlm,  Xuhartke*,  vol.  4,  p.  163,  teqq.) — H.  A 
Ca/teaeinnm,  who  commanded  in  die  war*  with  Dio- 
aysiua  I,  tyraM  of  Syracuse,  B.C.  406-368.  Himil- 
co  main  able  and  saccesarul  general.  HetookOeva, 
Mesaaaa,  and  many  other  cities  in  Sicily,  and  at  length 
besieged  Syracuse  by  aea  and  hod,  but  he  was  de- 
feated by  Dionysiua,  who  owned  most  of  the  Cartha- 
giwia  vessels.  (Died.  Sic,  lib.  18  tt  14.)— III.  A 
supporter  of  the  Bares  party  at  Carthage,  (ire.,  18, 
it.)— He  was  seat  by  the  Carthaginian  government 
to  oppose  Mareellue  in  Sicily,  (.lit.,  34,  36,  teqq. — 
H.,i6,23,seTy.) 

Himtcsn,  I.  a  son  af  Pisistntss,  who,  together 
with  lis  brother  Hippiaa.  saeceeded  hie  father  as  ty- 
rant sf  Athens.    An  account  af  their  government  will 
be  band  ander  the  article  Hip  piss.    Hipparchus  was 
assassinated  by  Harinediua  sua  Aristogiton,  for  an  ac- 
eoaet  af  which  affair,  consult  remarks  ander  the  arti- 
cle Haraaediae. — 1L  The  first  astronomer  on  record 
who  realty  made  systematic  observations,  and  left  be- 
aaad  has  a  digested  body  of  astronomical  science. 
Ha  was  t  native  of  Nicsn  in  Brthynia,  sod  tlooriabed 
between  the  154th  and  163d  Olympiads,  or  between 
1*9  and  135  B.C.,  aa  appears  from  hie  having  made 
aalronomical  observations  during  that  interval.  He 
Maided  seme  lime  in  the  island  Of  Rondos,  where  he 
continued  the  astronomical  obeervabiane  which  he  had 
probably  caauaenced  in  Brthyaia ;  and  hence  he  has 
beea  called  by  some  authors  the  Brthynion,  and  by 
ethers  the  Raodian,  and  some  even  suppose  two  as- 
troaaiseraof  the  same  name,  which  is  certainly  incor- 
rect. Hipparchus  is  also  supposed  to  have  made  ob- 
stmtions  at  Alexandres, ;  but  Delambrs,  comparing 
together  each  passages  as  Ptolemy  has  preserved  on 
las  seajeet,  is  of  opinion  that  Hipparchus  sever  speaks 
of  Alexandres  as  of  the  niece  in  which  he  resided,  and 
this  conclusion,  of  the  French  astronomer  ie  probably 
correct.   The  period  of  hie  death  ie  not  known.  He 
was  the  aether  of  a  commentary  on  the  Phenomena  of 
Arams,  published  by  Peter  Victorias  at  Florence,  in 
Ue7;  and  also  by  Petavius,  wittrs  Latin  version  end 
notes,  in  hie  Ursnorogie.    He  also  wrote  treatises  on 
Ike  aatase  of  the  freed  stars ;  on  the  motion  of  the 
boos:  and  others  no  longer  extant.    Hipparchns  has 
been  highly  praised  both  by  the  anciente  and  moderns. 
Pliny  the  Elder  styles  htm  "the  confident  of  nature," 
an  account  of  the  importance  of  bis  discoveries ;  and 
M.  BaiUy  has  bestowed  on  htm  the  title  of  the  "  patri- 
arch of  astronomy."    He  treated  that  science  with  a 
phUosophieaa  spirit,  of  which  there  are  no  traces  before 
his  time.    He  considered  the  subject  in  a  general 
point  of  view ;  earamined  the  received  opinions  ;  pass- 
ed in  review  the  troths  previously  ascertained,  and  ex- 
hibited the  method  of  reducing  them  so  far  into  a  sys- 
tem ae  to  connect  them  with  each  other.   He  was 
the  first  who  noticed  the  precession  of  tan  equinoxes, 
at  that  very  slow  motion  of  the  fixed  stars  from  west 
to  east,  by  which  they  perform  an  apparent  revolution 
in  a  great  number  of  years.    He  observed  and  calcu- 
lated eclipses ;  discovered  thj  equation  of  time,  the 
parahsx,  and  the  geometrical  mensuration  of  distances ; 
sad  he  thus  raid  the  solid  tosmdationa  of  geographical 
and  trigonometrical  science.    The  result  of  hie  la- 
bours mi  the  observation  of  the  fixed  stars,  has  been 
preserved  by  -Ptolemy,  who  baa  inserted  the  catalogue 
af  Hipparchns  in  has  Ataeanesr,    As  regards  the  gen- 
eral merits  of  Hipparchns.  consult  the  work  of  Mare  en, 
Attrmumie  Soleire  fHipparque,  Para,  1838,  8vo ; 
the  account  given  by  Dadambre,  in  the  Biographic 
IhnemUe  (vol.  39,  p.  898,  aeqq.),  and  the  preface  of 
the  asms  writer  to  his  "  History  of  Ancient  Astron- 
omy," in  which  work  will  be  found  the  most  com- 
plete account  of  the  labours  of  Hipparchus.  (Hiitoire 
at  rAtnmortde  Aucirmc,  far  Jf.  DtUmbre,  Pari*, 


1817,  t  torn.  4to.)  The  bias  of  Delsmbre  appears  to 
be,  to  add  to  Hipparchus  some  of  the  fame  which  baa 
been  generally  considered  doe  to  Ptolemy,  and  in  sup- 
port of  this  opinion  be  advances  some  forcible  argu- 
ments.— The  titles  of  the  writings  attributed  to  Hap* 
pare  bee,  on  whom  Ptolemy  haa  fixed  the  epithets  of 
pt/u)rrovof  col  tyXoMfitft  •*•  a  lover  of  labour  and  of 
truth"),  have  been  collected  by  Fabricius,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  Weidter,  as  follows:  1.  srtpi  run  airXa- 
v6n>  dvoypapot;  3.  wepi  fieytSuv  k<u  kvoorr))iarun>  j 
3.  Dt  XII.  ngnorum  otcmaume;  4.  vepi  rr/r  card 
ir^drof  aevtatac  rijco-t?$vr/c  Ktvyoeuc;  4.  wept  anyvtajt 
cm  xpevov;  6.  irepi  tviomjum  /ityfBov;;  7.  7rrp2  rifcf 
/teranruotuf  ruv  rpomieuv'  ical  iamuptvuv  oi)fte'uM\ 
8.  Aivtrrua  Eratottkaut  Geographam;  9.  Tov'ApeV 
roo  *ei  EHofov  faivofihniv  efiryr/ocuv  fiitMa 
The  only  one  of  these  which  haa  come  down  to  us,  it 
the  last  and  least  important,  of  which  we  have  already 
spoken.  Hipparchoa  also  wrote  a  work,  according  aa 
Achillea  Tatiua,  on  eclipses  of  the  eun;  and  then  is 
also  recorded  a  work  with  the  following  title :  *H  Wh> 
ewxaaroXuv  icpayuartia.  (Encycl.  Us.  KncncL,  vol 
IS,  p.  340,  teqq.—SchMl,  Hist.  Lit  Or.,  vol.  *,  p.  *7«, 
seqq.) — III.  A  Pythagorean  philosopher,  an  extract 
from  a  work  of  whose  on  "  Tranquillity  of  Sour  (treat 
tWvptac)  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  Stobaus.  at 
may  bo  found  in  the  Orutcuin  Mythologica,  Ethica,  at 
P**sita,  edited  by  Gale,  Carta*.,  1670,  lSmo. 

HirPisus,  a  native  of  Metapontum,  and  follower  of 
the  Pythagorean  doctrine.  He  is  said  to  have  excelled 
in  the  application  of  mathematical  principles  to  musis, 
statics,  and  mensuration.  In  common  with  others  of 
the  same  sect,  he  held  (hat  fire  waa  the  origrnating 
cause  af  ail  things.  He  taagbt  also  that  the  universe 
is  finite,  is  always  changing,  and  undergoes  a  periodi- 
cal conflagration.    (Diog.  Lam.,  8.) 

Hlrrf  as,  a  eon  of  Piaiatmtus,  who,  together  with  bib 
two  brothers,  Hipparchus  and  TheseaTus,  succeeded 
their  father,  without  any  opposition,  in  the  government 
of  Athens.  The  authority  of  Thucydides  (8, 54)  seems 
sufficient  to  prove,  that  Hippies  waa  the  eldest,  though 
bis  reasons  are  not  of  themselves  convincing,  and  the 
current  Opinion,  in  his  own  day,  gave  the  priority  so 
Hipparchoa.  As  the  eldeat,  Hippiaa  would  take  Mb 
father's  place  at  the  head  of  affairs ;  but  the  three 
brothers  appear  to  have  bred  in  great  unanimity  to- 
gether, and  to  have  co-operated  with  little  outward 
distinction  in  the  administration  of  the  state.''  Their 
characters  are  described  as  very  different  from  each 
other.'  Hippiaa  seems  to  have  possessed  the  lsrgest 
share  of  the  qualities  of  a  statesman.  Hipparchus  in- 
herited bis  father^  literary  taste ;  but  he  was*  addicted 
to  pleasure,  and  perhaps  to  amusements  not  becomirsg 
the  dignity  of  hie  ststion.  (Atkenttut,  18,  p.  583!) 
Indeed,  Hippies  also  would  seem  to  have  been  open 
to  the  same  charge.  (Athtn.,  I.  e.)  Theasalus,  the 
youngest  brother,  ta  said  to  have  been  a  high-spirited 
youth,  which  is  all  the  information  that  we  possess  con- 
cerning him.  The  successors  of  Pisistrstus  for  some 
years  trod  in  hia  steps  and  prosecuted  hie  plana.  They 
seem  to  have  directed  their  attention  to  promote  the 
internal  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  the  cultivation 
of  letters  and  the  arts.  One  of  their  expedients  it  the 
latter  purpose,  the  credit  of  which  seems  to  ki-  e  be- 
longed principally  to  Hipparchns,  waa  to  erect  t  am- 
ber of  Hermes,  or  stone  busts  of  Mercury,  slcng  the 
aide  of  the  roads  leading  from  the  capital,  inscribed 
on  one  aide  with  an  account  of  the  distance  which  it 
marked,  on  the  other  with  a  moral  sentence  in  verso, 
probably  the  composition  of  Hipparchus  himself,  though 
be  often  received  the  first  poets  of  the  age  under  me 
roof.  To  him  alao  is  ascribed  the  establishment  of  Ike 
order  in  which  the  Homeric  poems  continued  in  after 
times  to  be  publicly  recited  at  the  Panatbenaic  festi- 
val. The  brothers  imitated  the  sage  policy  of  their 
father,  in  dropping  the  show  of  power  as  much  aa  was 
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consistent  with  a  prudent  regard  to  securing  the  sub- 
stance. They  kept  up  a  standing  force  of  foreign 
mercenaries,  but  they  made  no  change  in  the  laws  or 
the  forma  of  the  constitution,  only  taking  care  to  fill 
the  most  important  offices  with  their  own  friends. 
They  even  reduced  the  tax  imposed  by  Pisistratus  to 
•  twentieth,  and,  without  laying  on  any  fresh  burdens, 
provided  for  the  exigences  of  the  state,  and  continued 
the  great  works  which  their  rather  had  begun.  The 
language  of  a  later  writer  (the  author  of  the  Hippar- 
c/mu,  p.  389),  who  apeaka  of  their  dominion  as  hav- 
ing recalled  the  happiness  of  the  golden  sge,  seems 
almost  justified  by  the  sober  praise  of  Thucydides, 
when  he  says  that  these  tyrants  moat  diligently  culti- 
vated virtue  and  wisdom.  The  country  was  flourish- 
ing, the  people,  if  not  perfectly  contented,  were  cer- 
tainly not. impatient  of  the  yoke,  and  their  rule  seemed 
likely  to  laat  for  at  least  another  generation,  when  an 
event  occurred  which  changed  at  once  the  whole  as- 
pect of  the  government,  and  led  to  its  premature  over- 
throw. This  was  the  affair  of  Harmodius  and  Ariato- 
giton,  in  which  Hipparchns  lost  his  life,  and  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  have  been  given  under  a  different 
article.  (Vid.  Harmodius.)  Previous  to  this  occur- 
jence,  Hippias  had  shown  himself  a  mild,'  affable,  and 
beneficent  ruler,  but  he  now  became  a  suspicions, 
•tern,  and  cmel  tyrant,  who  regarded  all  his  subjects 
as  secret  enemies,  and,  instead  of  attempting  to  con- 
ciliate them,  aimed  only  at  cowing  them  by  rigour. 
He  was  now  threatened  not  only  by  the  discontent  of 
the  people  at  home,  but  by  the  machinations  of  power- 
ful enemies  from  without.  The  banished  Atcmsjonids, 
;with  the  aid  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  induced  the  La- 
cedemonians to  espouse  their  cause,  and  Hippias  was 
.compelled  to  leave  Attica  in  the  fourth  year  after  his 
brother's  death.    Having  set  sail  For  Asia,  he  fixed 

.  <fcie  residence  for  a  time  in  hia  hereditary  principality 
of  Sigeunt.  The  Spartans,  subsequently  repenting  of 
what  they  had  done,  sent  for  Hippias,  and,  on  hia  arri- 
val, summoned  a  congress  of  deputies  from  their  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies,  and  proposed,  as  the  only  means  of 
■curbing  the  growing  insolence  of  the  Athenian  people, 
.to  unite  their  forces  and  compel  Athena  to  receive 
her  former  ruler.  All,  however,  with  one  accord, 
loudly  exclaimed  against  the  proposition  of  Sparta, 
and  Hippias  soon  after  returned  to  Sigeum,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  the  court  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Here  he 
remained  for  many  years;  and  when  the  expedition  of 
.Datis  and  Artaphernes  took  place,  an  expedition  which 

:  he  himself  bad  strenuously  urged,  he  guided  the  bar- 
barian armament  against  his  country,  and  the  Persian 
fleet,  by  his  advice,  came  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Marathon. — The  subsequent  history  of  Hippias  is  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  Thucydides  (8,  69)  merely  aaya 
that  he  was  present  st  the  battle  of  Marathon,  without 
informing  us  whether  he  lost  his  life  there  or  not. 
(Compare  Herodotut,  6,  107.)  Juatin  (8,  9)  states 
■that  he  was  killed  in  the  fight,  and  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Alt., 

■  9, 10)  confirms  this.  Suidas,  however,  informs  us,  that 
Hippias  fled  to  Lemnos,  where,  falling  sick,  he  died, 
the  blood  issuing  from  his  eyes.  (Consult  Lareker, 
ad  Herod.,  6,  117.) 

Hippo,  I.  Rejoips  (liriruv  BaaiXtKO^),  a  city  of  Af- 
rica, in  that  part  of  Numidia  called  the  western  prov- 

•  ince.  It  was  situate  near  the  sea,  on  a  bay  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  promontory  of  Hippi.   It  was  called  Hip- 

i  pb  Regius,  not  only  in  opposition  to  Hippo  Zarytus 
mentioned  below,  but  also  from  its  having  been  one  of 
the  royal  cities  of  the  Numidian  kings.  The  place  was 
of  Tynan  origin.  Of  this  city  St.  Augustine  was 
bishop.    The  ruins  are  spread  at  the  present  day  over 

■  the  neck  of  land  that  lies  between  the  rivers  Boojcnuh 
■nd  Seiboust    Near  the  ancient  site  is  a  town  named 

■  Bona. — II.  2arytus,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  to 
the  west  of  Utica.  It  waa  thus  termed  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  one  above  mentioned,  and  the  name  is  said 
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to  have  reference  to  its  situation  among  artificial  ca- 
nal*, which  afforded  the  sea  an  entrance  to  a  narigiblt 
lagune  adjacent.  Some  of  the  Greek  writers  corrupt- 
ed the  appellation  Zarytus  into  Aia/S^-roc,  in  which 
the  same  idea  ia  endeavoured  to  be  expressed.  Tot 
modern  name  is  Bem-Zart,  which,  according  to  Shin, 
signifies  "  the  sen  of  the  canal."  (Jfmxcrt,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt,  S,  p.  898.) 

HiPPOciNTAvai  I'lmroKhrravpoi),  fabulous  animals, 
partly  human,  partly  resembling  the  hone.  They  an 
the  same  with  the  Centauri.    (Vid.  Csnuori.) 

HiPPOcalTia,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  in  the 
island  of  Cos.    The  particulars  of  hia  life,  as  jar  at 
they  have  reached  us,  are  few  in  number.  His  coo- 
temporaries  have  commended  him  in  the  highest  termi 
for  his  consummate  skill  and  his  profound  acquaint- 
ance with  the  medical  art ;  but  they  have  left  us  bub 
information  relative  to  the  man  himself.  Hippocrates, 
too,  in  those  of  his  writings,  the  authenticity  of  which 
no  one  contests,  enters  into  very  few  details  respect- 
ing his  long  and  honourable  career.    The  Greek  mi- 
ter, who,  under  the  name  of  Soranus,  has  transmitted 
to  us  some  biographical  information  concerning  ton 
eminent  physician,  relates,  that  the  father  of  Hippoc- 
rates was  named  Heraclides,  and  deduced  his  descent, 
through  s  long  line  of  progenitors,  from  iEscnlapiui 
himself.    On  the  side  of  his  mother,  who  was  named 
Prexithe,  be  waa  fabled  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules, 
In  'other  words,  he  belonged  to  the  race  or  family  of  tot 
Asclepiadee,  who,  from  time  immemorial,  bad  dented 
themselves  exclusively  to  the  service  of  the  god  of  med- 
icine and  the  cultivation  of  the  medical  ait.   It  sp 
pear*,  from  the  table  of  Meibomiu*  ( Comment,  in  Htff 
jusjur.),  that  he  was  the  seventeenth  m  order  of  to* 
pretended  descendants  of  ^Gsculapioa,  his  uncle  Hip 
poerates  I.  being  the  fifteenth.    The  birth  of  Hippoc- 
rates II.,  or  the  Great,  ia  fixed  by  Soranus  in  the  first 
year  of  the  eighteenth  Olympiad,  B.C.  460 :  conse- 
quently, be  was  contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Plan, 
a  little  younger  than  the  former,  and  a  little  older  thai 
the  latter.    Hia  name  began  to  be  illustrious  during 
the  Peloponneeisn  war. — After  having  received  at  Cos 
hia  first  professional  instruction  from  bis  father  Hera- 
clides, Hippocrates  went  to  study  at  Athens  under 
Herod  ic us  of  Selymbria.   He  had  also  for  one  of  bis 
masters  the  sophist  Gorgias.    Some  authors  pretend 
that  he  was  also  s  disciple  of  Democritus  ;  it  is  eves 
said  that  be  conceived  so  high  an  esteem  for  this  phi- 
losopher, aa  to  show  it  by  writing  hia  works  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  though  be  himself  was  a  Dorian.  It 
would  seem,  however,  from  an  examination  of  his  wri- 
tings, that  Hippocrates  preferred  the  doctrines  of  He- 
raclitea  to  those  of  Democritus. — After  the  death  of 
his  father  he  travelled  over  many  conn  tries,  according 
to  the  eastern  of  the  physicians  and  philosophers  of  Us 
time;  and  finally  established  himself  in  Tbesssly, 
whence  some  have  called  him  "  the  Tbesaalian." 
Soranus  inform*  us,  that  Hippocrates  lived  at  the 
court  of  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  that  be 
cured  this  prince  of  a  consumption  caused  by  a  violent 
passion  which  he  had  conceived  for  hie  mother-in-law 
Phils.   This  fact  ia  not,  indeed,  in  contradiction  oi 
chronology  ;  but  what  gives  it  a  suspicious  appearance 
is,  that  a  story  almost  similar  ia  related  by  the  ancient 
writers  as  having  happened  at  the  court  of  Seleucm 
Nicator.   (Vid.  Eraaiatratus.)    It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, that  Hippocrates  may  have  passed  some  time 
with  Perdiccas;  for  be  states  that  be  had  observed 
many  maladies  in  the  cities  of  Pella,  Olynthus  and 
Acanthus,  situate  in  Macedonia.    He  appears  si)  to 
have  sojourned  for  a  while  m  Thrace,  for  he  frequent- 
ly mentions,  in  his  accounts  of  epidemic  disorders,  the 
Thrseian  cities  of  Abdera,  Datus.  Deraciw,  /Enos, 
Cardia,  and  the  isle  of  Thasos    It  is  equally  probable 
that  he  travelled  in  Scythia  and  the  countries  imme- 
diately contiguous  to  the  kingdom  of  Pontes  and  the 
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Pilai  Meotis,  because  Ike  description  be  gives  of  the 
msnners  and  mode  of  life  of  the  Scythians  is  extreme- 
ly exact  and  faithful.    According  to  Soranus,  the  cities 
of  Athens  end  Abdera  owed  to  Hippocrates  the  bene- 
fit of  having  been  delivered  from  a  plague  which  had 
caused  great  ravages.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
frightful  epidemic  is  here  meant  which  desolated  Ath- 
ens during  the  Petoponneaian  war,  and  which  Thucyd- 
ides  has  so  faithfully  described,  or  some  other  malady ; 
for  the  historian,  who  was  an  eyewitness  of  the  rav- 
ages of  the  disease,  makes  no  mention  of  Hippocrates. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Athenians,  grateful  for  the 
services  which  this  distinguished  physician  had  ren- 
dered, either  in  delivering  them  from  a  pestilential 
scourge,  or  in  publishing  valuable  works  on  tho  art  or 
preserving  life,  or  ia  refusing  the  solicitations  of  the 
enemies  of  Greece,  decreed  that  he  should  be  initiated 
into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  should  be  gifted  with  a 
golden  crown,  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
should  be  supported  all  his  days  at  the  public  expense 
in  the  Prytaneum,  and,  finally,  that  all  the  children 
bom  in  Cos,  the  native  island  of  Hippocrates,  might 
come  and  paas  their  youth  at  A  thens,  where  they  would 
be  .rested  as  if  offspring  of  Athenian  citizens.  Ac- 
cording to  Galen,  it  was  by  kindling  Urge  fires,  and 
burning  everywhere  aromatic  substances,  that  Hippoc- 
rates succeeded  in  arresting  the  peatilence  at  Athens. 
The  reputation  of  this  eminent  physician  extended  far 
and  wide,  and  Artaxenes  Longhnanus  even  sent  for 
him  to  stop  the  progress  of  a  malady  which  was  com- 
mitting great  lavages  among  the  forces  of  that  mon- 
arch. Hippocrates  declined  the  offer  and  the  splendid 
presents  that  accompanied  it ;  and  Artaxerxea  endeav- 
oured to  accomplish  his  object  by  menacing  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cos,  but  in  vain.    Though  the  correspond- 
ence which  took  place  on  this  point  between  Hippoc- 
rates sod  the  satrap  Hystanea,  and  which  has  reached 
our  days,  most  be  regarded  as  altogether  unauthentic, 
yet  it  appears  that  credit  was  given  to  the  story  by  an- 
cient writers,  two  of  whom,  Galen  and  Plutarch,  re- 
late the  circumstance.    Stobssns  also  makes  -  mention 
of  it,  but  commits,  at  the  same  time,  an  anachronism 
in  giving  the  name  of  the  monarch  as  Xerxes,  and 
not  Artaxerxes.    Certain  Arabian  authors  affirm,  that, 
in  the  course  of  his  travels,  Hippocrates  spent  some 
lime  at  Damascus;  there  is  no  authority,  however, 
for  this,  and  the  assertion  ia  altogether  destitute  of 
probability.    An  individual  named  Andreas  or  An- 
dran,  who  lived  under  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  who 
was  a  disciple  of  Herophilus,  undertook,  nearly  three 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Hippocrates,  to  assign 
>  very  disgraceful  motive  for  the  travels  of  thia  phy- 
sician.  He  says  that  Hippocrates  waa  compelled  to 
lee  for  having  set  fire  to  the  library  at  Cnidua, 
after  having  copied  the  best  medical  works  con- 
tained  in  it.    Tzetzes,  agreeing  in  this  accusation, 
states  that  it  was  the  library  at  Cos  which  became 
a  prey  to  the  flames;  and  Ptiny,  without  charging 
Hippocrates  with  the  deed,  and  without  speaking  of 
soy  library,  reduces  the  loss  to  that  of  •  few  votive 
tablets,  which  were  consumed  together  with  the  tem- 
ple of  iGsculapius.   The  discrepance  of  these  state- 
ments alone  is  sufficient  to  show  the  falsity  of  the  ac- 
cusation.   Besides,  all  contemporaneous  history  is  si- 
lent on  the  sobjeet;  nor  woold  Plato  have  ahown  so 
much  esteem  for  the  physician  of  Cos,  nor  Athens  and 
Greece,  in  general,  have  rendered  him  so  many  and  so 
high  honours,  bad  he  been  guilty  of  the  disgraceful 
crime  alleged  against  him.   The  same  of  Hippocrates 
is  still  held  in  veneration  by  the  natives  of  Cos  (Stan- 
Co),  and  they  show  a  small  building  which  they  pre- 
tend was  the  bouse  that  he  inhabited.  Hippocrates 
passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  Thessaly,  at  La- 
rasa  in  particular,  aa  well  aa  at  Cranon,  Pheraj,  Tric- 
es, and  Melibcea,  aa  appears  from  many  observations 
made  by  him  relative  to  the  maladies  of  these  different 


cities.  The  period  of  his  death  ia  unknown.  Soranus 
affirms,  that  be  ended  hia  long  and  brilliant  career  ia 
his  85th  or  90th  year,  according  to  some  ;  in  hia  hun- 
dredth year,  according  to  others :  and  some  even  give 
109  years  as  the  extent  of  his  exietence.  The  num- 
ber of  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates  ia  very  consid- 
erable ;  they  are  made  by  some  to  amount  to  eighty  : 
thoae,  however,  about  the  authenticity  of  which  there 
is  no  doubt,  reduce  themselves  to  a  very  few.  Palla- 
dia, a  physician  of  the  6th  century  of  the  present  era, 
who  wrote  scholia  on  the  treatise  of  Hippocrates  re- 
specting fractures,  points  out  eleven  works  of  this 
physician  as  alone  authentic.  One  thousand  years 
after,  two  learned  men  turned  their  attention  to  a-crit 
ical  review  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates ;  these  were 
Hieronymus  Mercurislis,  a  celebrated  physician  aud 
philologist  of  the  16th  century,  and  a  native  of  Portu- 
gal, Louis  de  Lemos.  These  two  scholars  conceived 
the  idea,  at  the  same  period,  of  classifying  the  works 
of  Hippocrates.  The  Paduan  professor  established 
four  categories  of  them :  1.  Works  in  which  the  doe- 
trine  and  style  of  this  distinguished  physician  plainly 
present  themselves,  snd  which  are  therefore  mani- 
festly authentic.  8..  Works  written  by  Hippocrates, 
but  published  by  hia  sons  and  disciples.  3.  Works 
composed  by  the  sons  and  disciples  of  Hippocrates, 
but  which  are  in  conformity  with  hia  doctrine.  4. 
Works,  the  very  contents  of  which  are  not  in  accord- 
ance with  bis  doctrine.  (Centura  Opcrum  Hippocra- 
tu,  Venet.,  1563,  4to.)  -Lemos,  after  having  criti- 
cally examined  all  the  works  ascribed  to  Hippocrates, 
acknowledges  only  nineteen  aa  authentic.  (  De  Optima, 
prtdicanat  retime  item  judicii  operum  magni  Uivpoc- 
ratit  liber  smut,  8alanumiica,  1585,  13mo.)  When, 
in  the  18th  century,  the  criticsl  art,  long  neglected, 
waa  at  last  made  to  rest  on  sure  principles,  tho  works 
of  Hippocrates  were  again  subjected  to  rigorous  in- 
vestigation. The  celebrated  Haller,  on  reprinting  a 
Latin  translation  of  these  works,  discussed  their  au- 
thenticity, and  allowed  only  fifteen  treatises  to  be  gen- 
uine. Two  other  Gorman  physicians,  MM.  Gruner 
and  Grimm  (Hippo/crate*  Werlce,  sua  dem  Gr.— C«»> 
ncra  librorum  HippoertVmiium,  Vratulav,  1778, 8vo>), 
of  distinguished  reputaton,  employed  themselves 
in  researches,  the  object  of  which  was  to  distinguish 
what  waa  authentic  from  what  waa  falsely  ascribed  to 
the  father  of  medicine.  In  pursuing  this  examina- 
tion, they  combined  the  teati monies  of  ancient  writers 
with  the  internal  characters  of  the  works  themselves. 
The  result  is,  that,  according  to  Gruner,  there  exist 
but  ten  authentic  works  of  Hippocrates,  while  Grimm 
makes  the  number  still  less.  Linck,  a  professor  at 
Berlin,  comes  to  a  holder  conclusion.  He  maintains, 
that  the  works  of  Hippocrates,  as  they  are  called,  are 
a  mere  collection  of  pieces  by  different  authors,  who 
all  lived  before  the  period  when  the  medical  art  flour- 
ished at  Alexandres.  A  full  Hat  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates is  given  by  Scholl  (Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p. 
19,  teqq .).  The  best  edition  of  all  the  works  is  thai 
of  Fosstus,  Franco/.,  1595,  fol.,  reprinted  at  several 
subsequent  periods,  and,  with  the  glossaries,  at  Gene- 
va, in  1657,  fol.  The  edition  of  Kuhn,  in  the  Collec- 
tion of  the  Greek  Medical  Writers  (Lip*.,  1825-1887, 
3  vols.  8vo),  is  also  a  good  one.  In  1815  M.  de  Mer- 
cy commenced  a  valuable  edition  of  select  works  of 
Hippocrates,  witb  a  French  translation  and  comment- 
ary. The  learned  Corey  also  published  a  translation 
in  French  of  the  treatise  on  Airs,  Waters,  and  Places, 
at  Pari*,  1801,  in  8  vols.  8vo,  enriched  with  critical, 
historical,  and  medical  notes — "Of  all  the  medical 
authors,"  observes  Dr.  Adams,  "  of  ancient,  and,  I  be- 
lieve I  may  add.  of  modem  times,  no  one  deserves  t* 
be  so  frequently  in  the  hands  of  the  student  of  medi- 
cine aa  Hippocrates  ;  for  his  works  not  only  contain 
an  invaluable  treasure  of  practical  facta,  but  likewise 
abound  in  precepts  inculcating  propriety  of  conduct 
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and  purity  of  morals.  Id  bii  0*tk,  he  eucti  from 
(hone  who  enter  on  the  profession  ■  solemu  promise 
never  to  indulge  in  libertine  practices,  nor  to  degrade 
their  art  by  applying  it  to  any  criminal  purposes.  In 
bis  other  works  he  u  at  great  pains  to  inculcate  the 
necessity  of  attention  to  address  and  apparel ;  and 
gives  particular  directions  to  assist  in  forming  a  cor- 
rect prognostic.  With  regard  to  his  descriptions  of 
the  phenomena  of  disease,  one  may  venture  to  affirm, 
that  even  at  the  present  day  tbey  are  perfectly  unri- 
valled. As  a  guide  to  practice,  he  may  be  followed 
with  great  confidence ;  lor  his  indicationa  are  always 
derived  from  personal  observation,  and  his  principles 
are  neter  founded  on  vague  hypothesis.  Indeed,  as 
an  intelligent  American  author,  Dr.  Hoaack,  remarks, 
his  professional  researches  were  conducted  according 
to  toe  true  principles  of  the  Baconian  philosophy  ;  and 
his  late  editor,  Kiibn,  relates,  that  a  zealot  for  the  Bju- 
nonian  theory  of  medicine  was  convinced  of  its  being 
untenable  by  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  works  of  Hip- 
pocrates. His  treatment  of  acute  diseases  may  be 
instanced  as  being  so  complete  that  the  experience  of 
more  than  two  thousand  years  has  scarcely  improved 
upon  it.  Nay,  in  some  instances,  the  correctness  of 
bis  views  outstripped  those  of  succeeding  ages,  and 
we  now  only  begin  to  recognise  the  propriety  of  them. 
Thus,  in  acute  attacks  of  anasarca,  he  approved  of 
bloodletting,  which  ia  a  mode  of  practice  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  highly  beneficial  in  such  cases,  but  against 
which  great  and  unfounded  prejudices  have  existed, 
not  only  in  modern  times,  but  even  as  far  back  as  the 
days  of  Galeu,  who  found  great  difficulty  in  enforcing 
tile  treatment  recommended  by  Hippocrates.  Id  his 
work  on  Airs,  Places,  and  Waters,  he  has  treated  of 
the  effects  of  the  seasons  and  of  situstion  on  the  hu- 
man form,  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  baa  never 
been  equalled.  His  Epidemics  contain  circumstantial 
reports  of  febrile  cases  highly  calculated  to  illustrate 
the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatments  of  these  dis- 
eases. Though  he  has  not  treated  of  the  capital  op- 
erations of  Surgery,  which,  if  practised  at  all  in  hia 
day,  moat  probably  did  not  come  within  hia  province, 
he  has  given  an  account  of  Fractures  and  Dislocations, 
to  which  little  has  been  added  by  the  experience  of 
after  ages.  He  has  also  left  many  important  remarks 
upon  toe  treatment  of  wounda  and  ulcers,  and  the 
American  author  alluded  to  above  ventures  to  assert, 
that  the  surgeons  of  the  present  dsy  might  derive  an 
important  lesson  from  him  on  tho  use  of  the  Actual 
Cautery.  The  following  aphoriam  points  out  the  class 
of  diseases  to  which  he  considered  this  mode  of  prac- 
tice applicable.  '  Those  complaints  which  medicines 
will  not  cure,  iron  will  cure  ;  what  iron  will  not  cure, 
fire  will  cure  ;  what  fire  will  not  cure  are  utterly  in- 
curable.' In  bis  treatise  on  the  Sacred  Disease,  he 
has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  superstition  of  his 
age ;  for  he  maintains  that  the  epilepsy  is  not  occa- 
sioned by  demoniacal  influence,  but  by  actual  disesae 
of  the  brain ;  and  he  mentions,  what  is  now  well 
known  to  be  the  fact,  that  when  the  brains  of  sheep  or 

Siata  Inst  are  affected  with  this  complaint  are  opened, 
ey  are  found  to  contain  water.  Of  the  anatomical 
treatises  attributed  to  him  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  any- 
thing, as  it  appears  highly  probable  that  all,  or  most  of 
them,  st  least,  are  not  genuine.  Dr.  Alston  counted, 
in  his  Materia  Medics,  36  mineral,  300  vegetable,  and 
150  animal  substances ;  in  all  686,  and  he  could  not 
pretend  to  have  overlooked  none.  Hippocrates  ap- 
pears to  have  been  profoundly  skilled  in  the  principles 
of  the  Ionian  philosophy,  of  which  he  has  left  several 
curious  samples.  He  has  treated  likewise  both  of  an- 
imal and  vegetable  physiology ;  and  Aristotle  and  The- 
•phrastus  are  ssid  to  have  profited  by  his  labours  in 
this  department  of  natural  science." 

Bipaocaiitt,  a  fountain  of  Bceotia,  on  Mount  Heli- 
.on,  sacred  to  the  Muses.  It  wis  tabled  to  have  burst 
«3S 


forth  from  the  ground  when  Pegasus  struck  bis  boo 
into  the  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  hence  •*»  mm» 
applied  to  it,  'Iiraoxoqt^  01  'ImroiwpivB,  i.  e ,  "like 
hortc't  founimn,"  from  iiriror  (genitive  imn»J,  "a 
horu,"  and  "•  founHu*."  (Smb.,  410  — 

Patum.,  9,  31.) 

HippodsmU,  I.  a  daughter  of  (Enomaus,  king  of 
Piaa,  in  Elis,  who  married  Pclops,  son  of  TiouLu. 
(Via!.  Pelops,  where  the  full  legend  is.  given.)— II.  A 
daughter  of  Adrutus,  king  of  Aram,  who  mimed  JV 
rithous,  king  of  the  Lapithe.  The  festivity  which 
prevailed  on  the  day  of  her  marriage  was  iatenupiail 
by  the  violent  conduct  of  the  Centaurs,  which  led  to 
their  conflict  with  the  Lspithm.  (  Kid.  Centaori,  Lap- 
ithas.) 

Hippolytc,  I.  a  queen  of  the  Amazons.  She  wm 
mistress  of  the  belt  of  Mars,  u  a  token  of  her  exceed- 
ing all  the  Amazons  in  valour.  This  belt  Euryiuwu 
coveted  for  his  daughter  Admela,  and  he  ordered  Her- 
cules to  bring  it  to  him.  The  hero,  having  drawn  u> 
seiner  some  volunteers,  among  whom  were  Theseus, 
Castor,  and  Pollux,  reached,  after  some  incidental  ad- 
ventures, the  haven  of  Tbemiacyra,  where  Hippolvu 
came  to  inquire  the  cause  of  his  arrival ;  and,  on  bear- 
ing it,  promised  to  give  him  her  girdle.  But  Juno, 
taking  the  form  of  sn  Amazon,  went  and  persuaded 
the  rest  that  the  strangers  were  carrying  of!  tbeir  queen. 
Tbey  instantly  armed,  mounted  their  horses,  sad  caoe 
down  to  the  ship.  Hercules,  thereupon,  thinking  that 
Hippolyta  bad  acted  treacherously,  slew  her,  and,  ta- 
king her  belt,  made  sail  homeward.  {Apolloi.,  i,  ft, 
9. — Diod.  Sic-,  4,  16.)  Another  account  made  Tbs- 
seus  to  have  received  Hippolyta  in  marriage  from  Her- 
cules, and  to  have  become,  by  her,  the  father  of  Hip- 
polytos.  (Compare  Btync,  ad  Availed.,  I.  c.)~  11 
The  wife  of  Acastus,  who  falsely  accused  Peleas, 
while  at  her  husband's  court,  of  dishonourable  conduct. 
(Fid.  Acastus.) 

HtPPOLYToa,  I. «  son  of  Theseus  and  Hippolyte,  or, 
according  to  others,  of  Theseus  and  Antiope.  The- 
seus, after  the  death  of  hia  brat  wife,  married  Poedra, 
the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  sister  of  Ariadne.  This 
princess  was  seized  with  a  violent  affection  for  the  sua 
of  the  Amazon,  an  affection  produced  by  the  wrath  of 
Venus  against  Hippolytus,  for  neglecting  her  divinity, 
and  for  devoting  himself  solely  to  the  service  of  Diana; 
or  else  against  Phaedra  as  the  daughter  of  Pasiphae. 
During  the  absence  of  Theseus,  the  queen  made  ad- 
vance* to  her  step-son,  which  were  indignantly  re- 
jected by  the  virtuoua  youth.    Filled  with  fear  and 
bate,  on  the  return  of  her  husband  she  accused  his  in- 
nocent son  of  an  attempt  on  her  honour.  Without 
giving  the  youth  an  opportunity  of  clearing  himself, 
the  blinded  monarch,  celling  to  mind  that  Neptune  had 
promised  him  the  accomplishment  of  any  three  wishes 
that  he  might  Conn,  cursed  and  implored  destruction 
on  his  son  from  the  god.  As  Hippolytus,  leaving  Tnr- 
zene,  was  driving  his  chariot  along  the  seashore,  a 
monster,  sent  by  Neptune  from  the  deep,  terrified  his 
horses  ;  they  burst  away  in  fury,  needless  of  their  dri- 
ver, dashed  the  chariot  to  pieces,  and  dragged  along 
Hippolytus,  entangled  in  the  reins,  till  life  abandoned 
him.    Phaedra  ended  ber  days  by  her  own  hand ;  and 
Theseus,  when  too  late,  learned  the  innocence  of  his 
son.    Euripides  has  founded  a  tragedy  on  this  subject, 
but  the  legend  assumes  a  somewhat  different  snap* 
with  him.   According  to  the  plot  of  the  piece,  Phae- 
dra hangs  herself  in  despair  when  she  finds  that  she  is 
slighted  by  ber  step-son,  and  Theseus,  on  hia  return 
from  abroad,  finds,  when  taking  down  ber  corpse,  s 
writing  attached  to  it,  in  which  Phaedra  accused  Hip- 
polytus of  having  attempted  her  honour. — According 
to  another  legend,  ^Esculapius  restored  Hippolytus  to 
life,  and  Diana  transported  him,  under  the  name  of 
Virbios,  to  Italy,  where  be  was  worshipped  in  the 
grove  of  Aricia.    (Vid.  Yutiae.—Apollod.,  3,  10,  3. 
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—Heyne,  mi  lac—Omd,  Met.,  15,  49*,  teqq.—Virg., 
Mn.,  7,  761,  — CooMilt  Bsttas**,  Mytkoiogut, 
ni-  I,  p.  145,  soy.) 

HirpoHBDan.  a  son  of  Nisirnachua  and  Mythidice, 
wu  one  of  toe  maa  chiefs  that  weal  against  Tbabea. 
He  was  kitted  by  Ismarus,  son  of  Acaalua.  (Apettod., 
9,  «.—  Pamtm.,  3,  86.) 

HippoaiNss,  son  of  Megareos,  was,  according  to 
some  authorities,  the  successful  so  iter  of  Atalanta. 
(Fid.  Atalanta,  and  consort  Heynt,  mi  jLpoUod.,  3,  9, 
1 3,  and  the  authorities  than  cited.) 

Hippomoloi,  or,  note  correctly,  Hippxmoloi  (Imnj- 
foXyoi),  a  people  of  Scythia.  who,  as  the  same  im- 
ports, lived  on  toe  milk  of  nana.  (Diony*.  Peritg., 
909. — Btrmktriy,  mi  foe.) 

Htrforu,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  horsos.  Her 
statues  were  placed  in  horses'  stables.  (Jim.,  8, 167. 
— Consult  Ruperti,  mi  foe.,  who  gives  Eponm  as  the 
reading  demanded  by  the  line.) 

Hipponax,  a  Greek  poet,  who  flourished  about  the 
aOlh  Olympiad,  or  MO  B.C.    He  waa  bora  at  E  poe- 
ms, and  waa  com  petted  by  the  tymtta  Athenegoras 
and  Comas  to  quit  his  home,  and  to  establish  W 
self  in  another  Ionian  city,  Cuxomeaa.   This  politi- 
cal persecution  (which  affords  a  presumption  of  his 
vehement  less  of  liberty)  probably  laid  the  foundation 
for  seme  of  the  bitterness  and  disgust  with  which  he 
regarded  mankind.    Precisely  the  same  fierce  and  in- 
dignant scorn,  which  found  an  utterance  in  the  iam- 
bics of  Archilocbna,  is  ascribed  to  Hippouax.  What 
the  family  of  Lyesmbes  waa  to  Archiraehus,  Bupalus 
(a  sculptor  belonging  to  a  family  of  Chios,  which  had 
produced  earerai  generations  of  artists)  waa  to  Hip- 
pouax.   He  bad  made  fats  small,  meager,  and  agky 
person  the  subject  ef  caricature ;  an  insult  which  Hip- 
ponsx  avenged  in  the  bitterest  and  most  pungent  iam- 
bics, of  which  some  remains  are  extant.    In  this  in- 
stance, alse,  the  satinet  is  said  to  bare  cauaed  hia  en- 
emy to  hang  himself.    The  satire  of  Hipponax,  how- 
ever, was  not  concentrated  ae  entirely  on  certain  in- 
dividuals.   Front  existing  fragments  it  appeara  rather 
to  have  been  founded  on  a  general  view  of  life,  taken, 
however,  on  its  ridicokms  sod  grotesque  side  His 
_  i  is  filled  with  words  taken  from  common  life, 
i  as  the  oamca  of  snides  of  food  and  ok) thing,  and 
of  ordinary  utensils,  current  among  the  working  peo- 
ple.   He  evidently  strives  to  make  his  iambics  local 
■actores,  fall  of  freshness,  nature,  and  homely  truth. 
For  this  purpose,  the  change  which  Hipponax  devised 
in  the  iambic  metre  was  as  felicitous  ss  it  was  bold. 
He  crippled  the  rapid,  agile  gait  of  the  iambus,  by 
transforming  toe  last  foot  from  an  iambic  into  a  spon- 
dee, contrary  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  whole 
mode  of  versification.    The  metre,  thus  maimed  and 
stripped  of  its  beauty  and  regularity,  waa  a  perfectly 
appropriate  rhythmical  form  for  the  delineation  of  such 
pictures  of  intellectual  deformity  ss  Hipponax  de- 
lighted in.    Iambics  of  this  kind  (called  cboliambios, 
or  trimeter  scsxons)  are  still  more  cumbrous  and  halt- 
ing when  the  fifth,  foot  is  also  a  spondee ;  which,  in- 
deed, according  to  the  original  structure,  ia  not  for- 
bidden.   These  were  <MtS brakm-htclud  (iseniorrbo- 
sic)  iambics,  and  a  grammarian  (op  TyruAUt,  Diuerl. 
it  Babria,  p.  17)  settles  the  dispute  (which,  accord- 
ing to  ancient  testimony,  waa  mi  hard  to  decide),  how 
far  the  innovation  of  this  kind  of  verse  ought  to  be  as- 
cribed to  Hipponax,  and  bow  far  to  another  iambogra- 
pber,  Ananias,  by  pronouncing,  that  Ananlus  invented 
the  iscbiorrbogic  variety,  and  Hipponax  the  caramon 
ecazon.    It  appears,  however,  from  the  fragments  at- 
tributed to  him,  that  Hipponax  sometimes  used  the 
spondee  m  the  fifth  place.    In  the  same  manner,  and 
wish  the  same  effect,  these  poets  also  changed  the 
trochaic  tetrameter  by  regularly  lengthening  the  pe- 
nultimate short  syllable.    Soses  remains  ef  this  kind 
are  extant.   Hipponax  likewise  composed  pure  trime- 


ters in  the  style  ef  Arcbifochns ;  but  there  is  no  eon. 
clasivo  evidence  that  he  mixed  them  with  seasons. 
Ananius  baa  hardly  any  individual  character  in  literal* 
history  distinct  from  that  of  Hipponsx.  In  Alexan- 
dres their  poems  seem  to  have  been  regarded  aa  form- 
ing one  collection ;  and  thus  the  criterion  by  which  to 
determine  whether  s  particular  passage  belonged  to 
the  one  or  the  other,  was  often  lost  or  never  existed. 
Hence,  in  the  uncertainty  which  ia  the  true  author,  the 
asms  verse  is  occasionally  ascribed  to  both  (as  in 
Atheisms,  14,  p.  686,  c.}  The  few  fragments  which 
srs  attributed  with  certainty  to  Ananius  are  so  com- 
pletely m  tbe  tone  of  Hipponax,  that  it  would  be  a 
vain  labour  to  attempt  to  point  out  any  characteristic 
difference — The  fragments  of  Hipponax  and  Ananias 
were  edited  by  Welcker,  G<Mmg ,  1817,  4to.  (Jfitf- 
for,  Hut  Grme.  Lit,  p.  141,  stqa.—PkMofial  Mm- 
snort,  vol.  1,  p.  881.) 

Hipponlen,  called  also  Vibe  Valeatia,  a  town  ef 
Italy,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  territory  of  the  Bra- 
tti,  southwest  frem  Scyhtcium.  According  to  Strsho 
(66)  it  waa  founded  by  the  Epixephyrian  Loeri.  We 
leant  frem  Diodorus  (14,  107 ;  16,  34),  that  not  long 
afterward  it  waa  destroyed  by  Dionysius  the  elder,  who 
transplanted  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse.  It  was  re- 
stored, however,  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  than 
at  war  with  that  prince.  Subsequently  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Brutii,  together  with  all  the  Greek  eet- 
tlements  on  tbe  coast.  (<Stre».,/.e.)  About  397  B.C., 
Agatheelee,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  seised  upon  the  harbour 
of  Hipponinm,  which  be  (pruned,  and  even  succeeded 
iu  obtaining  possession  of  the  town  for  a  short  period. 
He  was  soon,  however,  eornpehed  by  the  Brutii  to  re- 
linquish it,  together  with  the  port.  (Dioi.  Sic.,  £*■ 
etrpL,  31,  8. — Strmh.,  L  e.)  This  city  became  a  col- 
ony of  tbe  Romans,  A.U.C.  660,  end  took  the  name 
of  Vibo  Valentia.  (£tt>..  35,  40.)  Antiquaries  and 
topographers  are  generally  of  opinion  that  the  modern 
town  of  MtmU  Leone  represents  the  ancient  Hipponi- 
nm, and  they  recognise  iu  haven  in  the  present  har- 
bour of  Bisons.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Judy,  vol.  8,  p.  430.) 

Hippopdwrs,  a  people  of  Scythia,  who  were  fabled 
to  have  korett'  feet  (liriroe  natter),  whence  their  name. 
Tbe  Hippopedea  are  mentioned  by  Diooysius  Periege- 
tes,  Mela,  Pliny,  and  St  Augustine.  The  troth  ap- 
pears to  be,  tfast  they  bsd  this  appellation  given  t' 
on  account  of  their  swiftness  of  foot. 
rieg.,  810.— Jfefo,  8,  6,  83.) 

Hi  a  a  or  AbBxaNnaaa,  now  Mttpd-aii,  or  Mekaur 
•ft,  a  town  ef  Asia  in  Babylonia,  situate  en  a  lake,  a 
abort  distance  from  the  westers  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
It  war  the  residence  of  a  dynasty  of  princes  who  aided 
the  Persians  and  Parthiaas  against  the  Romans.  The* 
are  called  in  history  by  the  general  name  of  AUunuo- 
dari,  after  the  term  Al-Mondar,  common  to  many  of 
these  princes  at  the  fall  of  their  dynasty  under  the  Mo- 
hammedan power.  The  body  of  Ali  waa  here  intev- 
red ;  and  hence,  from  the  sepulchre  of  tbe  calif,  earns 
the  modern  name.  (.Backoff  und  Mailer,  Wirterk 
ier  Gtogr.,  p.  616.) 

Hi  spin  i,  a  people  of  Italy,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
Samnitea,  and  were  situate- to  the  south  of  Samnium 
Proper.  As  the  term  Aftrvna  signified  in  the  Sam- 
Bite  dialect  a  wolf,  they  are  said  to  have  been  thus 
called  from  their  having  followed  the  tracks  of  these 
animala  ia  migrating  to  this  quarter.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  second  Punic  war  they  began  to  be  diatin> 
gowned  frem  the  rest  of  tbe  Saaanites.  Their  terri- 
tory comprehended  the  towns  of  Benerentum,  Csudi- 
am,  Abetliaum,  and  Contuse.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Holy, 
vol.  8,  p.  348.) 

Htarins  Avlos,  a  Roman  of  a  distinguished  family. 
He  applied  himself  in  early  Ike  to  the  study  of  rheto- 
ric, end  spoke  on  several  occasions  with  great  success. 
He  followed  Caesar  in  the  war  agaiaat  the  Crania,  and 
merited  the  esteem  of  that  great  captain.    On  his  re- 
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turn  from  this  expedition,  be  eagerly  courted  the  friend- 
■hip  of  Cicero,  and  accompanied  hiin  in  his  retreat  to 
Tuscolum.  Here  he  exercised  himself  in  declama- 
tion, under  the  eyes  of  this  illustrious  orator,  who 
speaks  highly  of  his  talents  in  many- of  bia  letters,  and 
particularly  in  that  addressed  to  Volumnius  (8,  96). 
Cicero  sent  Hirtios  to  Caesar,  on  the  return  of  the  lat- 
ter from  Africa,  with  the  riew  of  bringing  about  a  rec- 
onciliation with  the  dictator,  whom  the  orator  had  of- 
fended by  the  freedom  of  some  of  bia  discourses. 
Hirtius,  either  from  affection  or  gratitude,  was  always 
attached  to  the  party  of  Crasar  ;  but  after  the  death  of 
the  dictator,  he  declared  against  Antony. — Being  cre- 
ated consul  elect  along  with  C.  Vibius  Pints,  be  fell 
aick  soon  after  his  election,  and  Cicero  informs  us 
(Phil.,  37),  that  the  people  testified  the  warmest  con- 
cern in  his  recovery.  Hirtius  was  scarcely  restored 
to  health,  when  he  set  out  with  his  colleague  to  attack 
Antony,  who  was  besieging  Brutus  in  Mutina,  now 
Modena.  They  gained  a  victory  over  Antony,  near 
the  city,  B.C.  43;  but  Hirtius  fell  in  the  battle,  and 
Pansa  died  a  few  days  after  of  his  wounds.  The  re- 
port was  spread  abroad,  that  Octaviua  had  caused  the 
two  consuls  to  be  poisoned  in  order  to  appropriate 
to  himself  all  the  glory  of  the  day.  (Sutton.,  Vit. 
Aug.,  11.) — It  cannot  be  affirmed  with  any  degree  of 
certainty  that  Hirtius  was  the  author  of  the  continua- 
tion of  Cesar's  Commentaries  which  commonly  goes 
by  his  name.  Even  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Sueto- 
nius, great  difference  of  opinion  prevailed  on  this  point ; 
some,  according  to  that  writer,  attributing  the  contin- 
uation in  question  to  Oppius,  and  others  to  Hirtius  : 
the  latter  opinion,  however,  bas,  in  general,  gained  the 
ascendancy.  This  continuation  forms  the  eighth  book 
of  the  Gallic  war.  The  author  addresses  himself,  in  a 
-letter,  to  Balhus,  in  which  he  apologizes  for  having 
presumed  to  terminate  a  work  ao  perfect  in  its  nature, 
thai  Caessr  seems  to  have  had  in  view,  in  composing 
it,  not  so  much  the  collecting  together  of  materials,  as 
the  leaving  a  model  of  composition  to  historical  wri- 
ters. We  learn  by  the  same  letter,  that  the  book  on 
die  Alexandrine  War,  and  that  on  the  African  War, 
proceeded  from  the  same  pen  ;  and  these  three  works, 
in  a  style  at  once  simple  and  elegant,  do  not  appear 
unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Caesar  and  Cicero.  We 
have  also,  under  the  Dame  of  Hirtius,  a  book  on  the 
Spanish  War,  so  inferior  to  the  preceding  that  judi- 
cious critics  regard  it  aa  the  mere  journal  of  a  soldier, 
who  was  sn  eyewitness  of  the  events  which  he  relates. 
{Btogr.  Vim.,  vol.  SO,  p.  433,  teqq. — Bdhr,  Gesek. 
Rom.  Lit ,  vol.  I,  p.  860.) 

Hispalis,  a  famous  city  of  Spain,  situate  on  the 
Bauis,  and  corresponding  to  the  modern  Senile. 
Mannert  thinks  that  it  was  the  same  as  the  ancient 
Tartessus.  (Geogr.,  vol.  I,  p.  312.)  The  name  is 
supposed  to  be  of  Phcenicisn  origin,  and,  according  to 
Isidorus,  has  reference  to  the  city's  being  (bonded  en 
piles  or  stakes  of  wood,  on  account  of  the  insecurity 
of  the  ground  where  it  stood.  (/staler.,  lib.  etymol., 
15,  1.)  Some  ascribe  the  origin  of  the  place  to  Her- 
cules ;  probably,  however,  it  was  a  Phcenician  colony. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  commerce,  the  Bsetis  being 
navigable  in  ancient  times  for  the  largest  ships  up  to 
the  city.  Now,  however,  vessels  drawing  more  than 
ten  feet  of  water  are  compelled  to  unload  eight  miles 
below  the  town,  and  the  largest  vessels  stop  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  When  Hispalis  became  a  Roman 
colony,  the  name  was  changed  to  Julia  Ro materials. 
(Cos.,  B.  C,  2,  18.— Id.,  Bell.  Hisp.,  27,  35,  stqa. 
Isidor,  Chron.  Gotk ,  p.  168.— W  ,  Chron.  Vand.,  p. 
176.— Id.,  Hut.  Suev.,p.  180.— PUn.,  3,  1.) 

HispakIi,  an  extensive  country,  forming  a  kind  of 
peninsula,  in  the  southwest  of  Europe.  It  was  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  the  Pyrenees  arid  Sinus  Cantabri- 
cus  or  Bay  of  Biscay,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Fretum  Hereuleum  or 


Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Mediterranean,  which 
laat  bounds  it  also  on  the  east.    Many  conjectures  have 
been  formed  concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  Hitpn- 
nia.    Bochart  (Geogr.  Sacr. — Phaleg.,  3,  7)  derives 
its  name  from  the  Phoenician  (or  Hebrew)  aajtaon,  "i 
rabbit,"  from  the  vast  numbers  of  those  snimaU  which 
the  country  was  round  by  the  early  Phoenician  colo- 
nists to  contain.  (Compare  Catulhu,  37,  18.— Far™ 
R.  R,  3,  12  —MUan,  de  An.,  13,  16.— PUn..  8,  »| 
<Scc — Bochart,  Geogr.  Sacr.  Canaan.,  1,35.)  Oihtra 
deduce  the  name  iu  question  from  the  Phcenician  s/ss, 
"  concealed,"  and  consider  it  ss  referring  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  country's  being  little  known  at  as 
early  period  to  the  Phoenician  traders.   Neither  of 
these  etymologies  is  of  much  value,  though  the  former 
ia  certainly  the  better  of  the  two.    It  would  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Romans,  aa  appears  from  i 
medal  of  Hadrian,  on  which  Spain  is  represented  bj 
the  figure  of  a  woman  with  a  rabbit  at  her  side. 
(Flares.  Medulla  de  Espania,  vol.  1,  p.  109.)  The 
Romans  borrowed  the  name  Hispania,  appending  their 
own  termination  to  it,  from  the  Phoenicians,  through 
whom  the?  first' became  acquainted  with  the  conntty. 
The  Greeks  called  it  Iberia,  but  attached  at  differeal 
periods  different  ideas  to  the  name.  Up  to  the  tine 
of  the  Achaean  league  and  their  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Romans,  tltey  understood  by  this 
name  all  the  seacoast  from  the  Pillars  of  Heresies  to 
the  mouth  even  of  the  Rbodanua  or  Rhone  in  Gaci. 
(Seylox,  p.  1,  seqq.—Scymnus  Chtus,  v.  198. — Pofy- 
Atets,  3,  Xr.—Strabo,  1 18.— Jbfasmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  l,p. 
233.)   The  coaet  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic  they  called 
Tarteaeis.    (Seymnus  Chins,  v.  164,  v.  198.— flcroi, 
1, 163.)   The  interior  of  the  country  they  termed  Cd- 
tice  (KcArunj),  a  name  which  they  applied,  in  fact,  It 
the  whole  northwestern  psrt  of  Europe.  (^riitot.,iii 
Mundo.  —  Opp.,  ed.  Duval,  vol.  1,  p.  850.)  The 
Greeks  in  after  agea  understood  by  Iberia  the  whole 
of  Spain.    The  name  Iberia  ia  derived  from  the  Iberi, 
of  whom  the  Greeks  had  heard  aa  one  of  the  mot) 
powerful  nations  of  the  country.    The  origin  of  the 
ancient  population  of  Spain  is  altogether  uncertain. 
Some  suppose  that  a  colony  first  settled  on  the  shores 
of  ibis  country  from  the  island  of  Atlantis;  to  as- 
sumption aa  probable  aa  the  opinion  supported  by  an 
eral  Spanish  authors,  that  the  first  inhabitant*  wen 
descended  from  Tubal,  a  son  -of  Noah,  who  landed  it 
Spain  twenty- two  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  Iberi,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  were  di- 
vided into  six  tribes ;  the  Cyneteat,  Gletes,  Tartetsu, 
Elbysinii,  Maaticni,  and  Calpiani.    (Herodon,  fnsn. 
op.  Const.  Porphyrog.  de  aim.  Imp.,  2,  23. — Compare 
Stepk.  Byz.,  ed.  Berkel,  p.  408. — Ukcrt,  Geogr.,  ml 
3,  pt.  1,  p.  252.)   Diodorua  Siculua  (5,  31,  seti) 
mentions  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  Celts.  The 
Iberi  made  war  against  them  for  a  long  time,  but,  after 
an  obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  the  two 
people  entered  into  an  agreement,  according  lo  which 
they  were  to  possess  the  country  in  common,  bear  the 
same  name,  and  remain  for  ever  united ;  such,  says  the 
same  historian,  waa  the  origin  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain. 
These  warlike  people,  continuea  Diodorua,  were  equally 
formidable  as  cavalry  and  infantry ;  for,  when  the  noire 
had  broken  the  enemy's  ranks,  the  men  dismounted 
and  fought  on  foot.  Their  dress  consisted  of  a  segtm, 
or  coarse  woollen  mantle  ;  they  wore  greaves  made  of 
hair,  an  iron  helmet  adorned  with  a  red  feather,  a  round 
buckler,  and  a  broad  two-edged  sword,  of  ao  fine  a  tem- 
per as  to  pierce  through  the  enemy's  armour.  Although 
they  boasted  of  cleanliness  both  in  tboir  nourishment 
ana  their  dress,  it  was  not  unusual  far  them  to  wash 
their  teeth  and  bodies  with  urine,  a  custom  which 
they  considered  favourable  to  health.    Their  habitual 
drink  was  a  sort  of  hydromel ;  wine  was  brought  into 
the  country  by  foreign  merchants.   The  land  waa 
equally  distributed,  and  the  harveats  were  divided 
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inong  all  the  citizens  ;  the  law  punished  with  death 
tbe  person  who  appropriated  more  than  hi*  just  share. 
The;  were  hospitable ;  nay,  they  considered  it  a  spe- 
cial favour  to  entertain  a  stranger,  being  convinced 
that  the  presence  of  a  foreigner  called  down  the  pro- 
tection of  the  godo  on  the  family  that  received  him. 
They  sacrificed  human  victims  to  their  divinities,  and 
the  priests  pretended  to  read  future  everts  in  the  pal- 
pitating entrails.    At  every  full  moon,  according  to 
Strabo,  they  celebrated  the  festival  of  a  god  without  a 
Mine ;  from  this  circumstance,  their  religion  has  been 
considered  s  corrupt  deism.— The  Pbosnieiane  were 
the  first  people  who  established  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  :  Tartesaus  was  perhaps  the  most  ancient ; 
at  a  later  period  they  founded  Gades,  now  Cadiz,  on 
the  isle  of  Leon.   They  carried  on  there  a  very  lucra- 
tive trade,  inasmuch  as  it  waa  unknown  to  other  na- 
tions ;  but,  in  time,  the  Khodians,  the  Samians,  the 
Phocnns,  and  other  Greeks  established  factories  on 
different  parte  of  the  coast.  Carthage  had  been  found- 
ed by  the  Phoenicians ;  but  the  inhabitants,  regardless 
of  their  connexion  with  that  people,  took  possession  of 
the  Phoenician  stations,  and  conquered  the  whole  of 
maritime  Spain.   The  government  of  these  republi- 
cans wis  still  leas  supportable :  the  Carthaginians  were 
unable  to  form  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the  Span- 
iards in  the  interior  ;  their  rapine  and  cruelty  excited 
the  indignation  of  the  natives.    The  ruin  of  Carthage 
paved  the  way  to  new  invaders,  and  Spain  waa  con- 
sidered a  Roman  province  two  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era.  Those  who  had  been  the  allies  became 
masters  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  manners,  customs, 
and  evej  language  of  the  conquerors  were  introduced 
into  the  peninsula.    But  Rome  paid  dearly  for  her 
conquest ;  the  north,  or  the  present  Old  Castile,  Ara- 
gon,  and  Catalonia,  were  constantly  in  a  atate  of  revolt : 
the  mountaineers  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  it  was  not 
before  the 'reign  of  Augustus  that  the  country  was 
wholly  subdued.  The  peninsula  wss  then  divided  into 
Hwpania  Citerior  and  Ulterior.    Hiapania  Oiterior 
was  also  called  Tarraeonensis,  from  Tarraco,  its  cap- 
ital, and  extended  from' the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Dunns  or  Dmro,  on  the  Atlantic  shore; 
comprehending  all  the  north  of  Spain,  together  with 
the  soulb  as  far  as  a  line  drawn  below  Carthago  Nova 
or  Cirtktgena,  and  continned  in  an  oblique  direction 
to  Salamantica  or  Salamanca,  on  the  Duriu*.  Hie- 
psoia  interior  was  divided  into  two  provinces;  Batica, 
on  (be  sooth  of  Spain,  between  the  Anas  or  Gaudtana, 
and  Cnerior,  and  above  it  Lusitania,  corresponding  in 
a  great  degree,  though  not  entirely,  to  modern  Porta- 
gal.  In  the  age  of  Diocletian  and  Constantino,  Tar- 
raeonensis was  subdivided  into  a  province  towards  the 
limits  of  Bsstica,  and  adjacent  to  the  Mediterranean, 
called  Canhaginienais,  from  its  chief  city  Carthago 
Nova,  and  another,  north  of  Lositania,  called  Geltacia 
from  the  Calraici.    The  province  of  Lusitania  waa 
partly  peopled  by  the  Cynetes  or  Cynesri,  the  earliest 
inhabitants  of  Algarve.    The  Celtic)  possessed  the 
land  between  the  Guadiana  (Anas)  and  the  Tagos. 
The  country  roond  the  moontains  of  Gredos  belonged 
to  the  Vettones,  a  people  that  passed  from  a  state 
of  inactivity  and  repose  to  the  vicissitudes  and  hard- 
skips  of  war.    The  Lositani,  a  nation  of  freebooters, 
were  settled  in  the  middle  of  Estrtmadura :  they 
were  distinguished  by  their  activity  and  patience  of 
fatigue ;  their  food  was  flour  and  aweet  acorns ;  beer 
was  their  common  beverage.    They  were  swift  in 
the  race ;  thoy  had  a  martial  dance,  which  the  men 
danced  while  they  advanced  to  battle. — The  part  of 
Betica  near  the  Mediterranean  waa  peopled  by  the 
Bastuli  Pceni.    The  Turdnli  inhabited  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Bestis.  '  The  Bsturi 
dwelt  on  the  Monies  Mariani,  and  the  Turdetani  in- 
habited the  southern  declivities  of  the  Sierra  d'Aracena. 
The  last  people,  more  enlightened  than  any  other  in 


Bsstica,  were  skilled  in  different  kinds  nf  industry  long 
before  their  neighbours.  When  the  Phoenicians  ax- 
rived  on  their  coasts,  silver  waa  so  common  among' 
them  that  their  ordinary  utensils  wen  made  of  it. 
What  was  afterward  done  by  the  Spaniards  in  A  met 
ica-wae  then  done  by  the  Phoenicians  in  Spain  s  tbet 
exchanged  iron  and  other  articles  of  little  value  fur  ail 
ver ;  nay,  if  ancient  authors  can  be  credited,  they  not 
only  loaded  their  ships  with  the  same  metal,  but  il 
their  anchors  at  any  time  gave  way,  others  of  silver 
were  used  in  their  places. — The  people  in  Galhecis,  a 
subdivision  of  Tarraeonensis,  were,  the  Artabri,  whe 
derived  their  name  from  the  promontory  of  Artabrum, 
now  Cape  Finialerre  ;  the  Bracari,  whose  chief  town 
waa  Bracers,  the  present  Braga ;  and,  lastly,  the  Lo- 
cenoes,  the  capital  of  whose  country  waa  Lucus  Au- 
gust!, now  Logo.  These  tribes  and  some  others 
formed  the  nation  of  the  Csllaici  or  Calkeci,  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancients,  had  no  religieua  notion*.  The 
Astures,  now  the  Asturians,  inhabited  the  banks  of  the 
Astoria,  or  the  country  on  the  east  of  the  Galhecisn 
mountains.  Their  capital  was  Astnrica  Augusta,  now 
Aatorga.  The  Vsccaei,  the  least  barbarous  of  the  Cel- 
tiberiaos,  cultivated  the  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Astures.  The  fierce  Cantabri  occupied  Biscay  and 
part  of  Atturiat)  it  was  customary  lor  two  to  mount 
on  the  aame  horse  when  they  went  to  battle.  The 
Vascones,  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Gascons,  wen 
settled  on  the  north  of  the  Iberus  or  Ebro.  The  Jace- 
tani  were  scattered  over  the  Pyrenswn  declivities  of 
Am  gem.  The  brave  ilergetes  resided  in  the  country 
round  Lend*.  A*  to  the  country  on  the  east  of  these 
tribes,  the  whale  of  Catalonia  waa  peopled  by  the  Ce- 
retani,  Indigetes,  Aueelani,  Cosetani,  and  others.  The 
laada  on  the  aoulh  of  the  Ebro  were  inhabited  by  the 
Arevaci  and  Pelendones ;  the  former  ware  so  called 
from  the  river  Areva ;  they  were  settled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Arevoia,  and  in  the  province  of  Sigma: 
the  letter  possessed  the  high  plains  of  Soria  and  Man- 
cayo.  The  space  between  the  mountains  of  Albara- 
ciao  and  the  river  waa  peopled  by  the  Edetani,  one  o> 
the  moat  powerful  tribes  of  Spain.  The  Ilercaones, 
who  went  not  less  formidable,  inhabited  an  extensive 
district  betweeu  the  upper  Jucar  and  the  tower  Ebro. 
The  country  of  the  Carpetani,  or  the  space  from  the 
Guadisna  to  the  Somo- Sierra,  forma  at  present  the 
arc  hiepiac  opal  see  of  Toledo.  The  people  on  the 
south  of  the  last  were  the  Oretani,  between  the  Gue- 
diana  and  the  Monies  Mariani ;  and  the  Olcadea,  • 
small  tribe  near  the  confluence  of  the  Gabriel  and  Ju- 
car. Carthaginiensis,  a  subdivision  of  Tarraconenaia, 
waa  inhabited  by  two  tribes :  the  Baatitani,  in  the  cen- 
tre nf  Murcia,  who  often  made  incursions  into  Bsstica; 
and  the  Contestant,  who  possessed  the  two  banks  of 
the  Segura,  near  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  from 
Cspe  Paloa  to  the  Jucar. — In  time  of  peace,  says  Dt- 
odoras  Siculus,  the  Iberi  end  Lositani  amused  them- 
selves in  a  lively  and  light  dance,  which  required  much 
activity.  The  ancient  writer  alludes,  perhaps,  to  the 
fandango,  a  dance  of  which  the  origin  is  unknown. 
An  assembly,  composed  of  old  Celtiberians,  waa  held 
every  year ;  it  waa  part  of  their  duty  to  examine  what 
the  women  bed  made  with  their  own  bands  within  the 
twelvemonth,  and  to  her  whose  work  the  assembly 
thought  the  best  a  reward  wss  given.  An  ancient  au- 
thor, mentions  that  aingular  custom,  and  adds,  that  cor- 
pulency wss  considered  a  reproach  by  the  aame  peo- 
ple; for,  in  order  to  preserve  their  bodies  light  and 
active,  the  men  were  measured  every  year  by  a  cinc- 
ture of  a  certain  breadth,  and  some  sort  of  punishment 
was  inflicted  on  those  who  had  become  too  large. 
(Nic.  Daman*,  frag.  op.  Const.  Porpkyrog.)  The 
age  for  marriage  was  fixed  by  law ;  the  girls  chose 
their  husbands  from  among  the  young  warriors,  and  that  - 
heat  means  of  obtaining  the  preference  waa  to  present 
the  lair  one  with  the  heed  of  an  enemy  alaip  in  battle. 
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fltmbo  enters  into  mm  details  concerning  the  dress 
of  the  ancient  Spaniards.  The  Lasitani  covered  them- 
selves with  Mack  inantlea,  becaoae  their  abeep  were 
mostly  of  that  coleor.  The  Celtibenao  women  wore 
iron  cottars,  with  rods  of  the  same  metal  rising  behind, 
and  bent  in  front ;  to  these  rods  was  attached  Uw  veil, 
their  usual  ornament.  Others  wore  a  sort  of  broad 
turban,  and  some  twisted  their  hair  round  a  small  ring 
•bout  a  foot  above  the  head,  and  from  the  ring  wee 
appended  a  black  veil.  Lastly,  a  shining  forehead  was 
considered  a  great  beaaty  ;  on  that  account  they  Ball- 
ed out  their  hah-  aad  rubbed  their  brows  with  oil. — 
The  different  tribes  ware  confounded  while  the  Ro- 


>  oppressed  the  country  ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  Suavi,  Vandals,  and  Visigoths 
invaded  the  Peninsula,  and,  mixing  with  the  Casts  and 
Iberiana,  produced  the  different  races  which  the  phys- 
iologist stall  observes  in  Spain.  The  first-mentioned 
people,  or  Soevi,  descended  the  Darius  or  Duero  under 
the  conduct  of  Ermeric,  and  chose  Brags  for  the  cap- 
ital of  their  kingdom.  Geoaeric  led  his  Vandals  to 
4m  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  fixed  his  residence  at 
Toletam  or  Toledo ;  but  fifteen  yearn  had  not  elapsed 
after  the  settlement  of  the  barbarous  horde,  whoa  The- 
odorir,  conquered  by  Clovis,  abandoned  Tolas*  or 
Toulouse,  penetrated  into  Spam,  and  compelled  the 
Vandals  to  fiy  into  Africa.  Daring  the  abort  period 
•hat  the  Vandals  remained  in  the  country,  the  ancient 
■province  of  Be  tic  a  was  csled  Vandakwsia,  snd  ail  the 
country,  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Stretta  of  Gtbrahar,  svrb- 
anitled  to  them.  Toe  ancient  CehhVrisris,  who  had 
-ao  long  resisted  the  Ramans,  made!  then  no  straggle 
for  liberty  or  independence ;  tiwy  Yielded  without  ra- 
aistanee  to  their  new  am  ten.  Powers  and  privileges 
were  the  portion  of  the  Gothic  race,  and  the  tide  of 
Atw  dd  Ooda,  or  the  eon  of  the  Goth,  which  the  Span- 
iard* changed  into  hidalgo,  became  the  title  of  •  noble 
.or  a  free  and  powerful  man  among  a  people  of  slaves. 
A  number  of  petty  and  almost  independent  states  were 
fanned  by  the  chiefs  of  the  conquering  tribes;  but  the 
baron*  or  freemen  acknowledged  a  liege  lord.  Spain 
and  Portage!'  were  tens  divided,  and  the  feudal  aye- 
tern  woe  thus  established.  Among  the  Visigoths, 
however,  the  crown  was  not  hereditary,  or,  at  least, 
the  law  of  regular  succession  wss  often  set  at  defiance 
aw  usurpers.  The  sovereign  authority  waa  limited  by 
the  assemblies  of  the  great  vassals,  some  of  whom 
were  very  powerful ;  indeed,  the  Count  Julian,  to 
avenge  himself  oa  Kins  Roderic  for  en  outrage  com- 
mitted on  his  daughter,  delivered  Spain  to  the  Moham- 
medan yoke.  (Mttu-Brm,  Oeog.,  vol.  8,  p.  18,  tcay., 
Am.  M.) 

Histi.au.  Vid.  Oreus. 
HisTUtoris.  Vid.  Esliatotis. 
Hisviaus,  a  tyrant  of  Miletus,  who,  when  the 
Scythians  bsd  almost  persuaded  the  Ionian  princes  to 
destroy  dm  bridge  over  the  later,  in  order  that  the 
Persian  army  might  perish,  opposed  the  plan,  and  in- 
duced them  to  abandon  the  design.  His  argument 
was,  that  if  the  Persian  army  were  destroyed,  and  the 
power  of  Darius  brought  to  an  eud,  •  popular  govern- 
ment would  be  established  in  every  Ionian  city,  and 
the  tyrants  expelled.  He  was  held  in  high  estimation 
on  thia  account  by  Darius,  and  rewarded  with  a  grant 
of  land  in  Thrace.  But  Megsbyzus  having  convinced 
the  king  that  it  waa  bad  policy  to  permit  a  Grecian 
settlement  in  Thrace,  Darius  induced  Hiattsms,  who 
was  already  founding  «  city  there,  to  come  to  Sosa, 
having  allured  him  by  magnificent  promises.  Here 
he  wss  detained  under  various  pretences,  the  king  be- 
ing afraid  of  his  influence  and  turbulent  spirit  at  basse. 
Hlatiseus,  tired  of  (his  restraint,  urged,  by  means  of 
secret  messengers,  his  nephew  Aristagoraa  to  effect  a 
revolt  of  the  fonians.  Thia  waa  done,  and  Histtstus 
was  sent  by  Darius  to  stop  the  revolt.  Availing  him- 
self of  the  earliest  opportunity  of  escape,  ha  passed 


over  to  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  eventually  obtara- 
ed  the  command  of  a  small  squadron  of  eight  triremes, 
with  which  he  sailed  to  Byzantium.  But  the  lubju. 
gation  of  Ionia  by  the  arms  of  Persia  was  iood  effect- 
ed, and  HistiBus  himself  did  not  long  survive  the  mis- 
ery he  had  brought  upon  his  countrymen.  Having 
mode  a  descent  on  the  Persian  territory,  for  (he  pur- 
pose of  reaping  the  harvest  in  the  vole  of  the  Cakes, 
he  wae  surprised  and  routed  by  Harpagua,  a  Penan 
c  sauna  ad  er,  who  happened  to  be  at  hand  with  a  «m- 
aidorabie  force  ;  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  wu  led  to 
Artsphernes,  the  king's  satrap  in  that  quarter,  who  or- 
dered him  to  be  crucified,  and  seat  his  head  to  Sims. 
(Hendot.,  137  — 6,  11,  teqt.  —  ThHvxSi 
Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  UStt,  tea.) 

Honiace,  a  celebrated  Greek  poet,  whose  life  a 
involved  in  great  obscurity .  The  only  accounts  which 
have  been  preserved  on  this  subject  are  a  few  popular 
traditions,  together  with  conjectures  of  the  graumari- 
aos  founded  on  inferences  from  different  passages  of 
his  poems;  yet  even  these,  if  examined  with  patience 
end  candour,  furnish  some  materials  for  arriving  at 
probable  results.  With  reran)  to  the  native  country 
off  Homer,  the  traditions  do  not  differ  so  much  it 
might  at  first  view  appear  to  be  the  case.  Although 
seven  cities  contended  for  tbe  honour  of  having  given 
birth  to  the  great  poet,  the  claims  of  many  of  than 
were  only  outer  ecr.  Thus  the  Athenians  only  hid 
claim  to  Homer  from  their  having  been  the  founders  of 
Smyrna,  as  is  clearly  expressed  in  the  epigram  on  Pi*. 
istrstas  contained  in  Better's  Anecdote  (vol.  2,  p. 
788),  snd  the  opinion  of  Aristarehos,  the  Alexandres 
critic,  which  admitted  their  claim,  waa  probably  qoali- 
fied  with  the  same  explanation.  This  opinion  it  brief- 
ly stated  by  tbe  pseudo-Plutarch  (Tit.  Hm.,  5,  J). 
Even  Chios  cannot  establish  its  right  to  be  considered 
ae  tbe  original  source  of  the  Homeric  poetry,  although 
the  claims  of  this  Ionic  island  are  supported  by  tbe 
high  authority  of  tbe  lyric  poet  Simonidet  (op.  Pin- 
dthPhttarck,  8,  S.)  It  is  true  that  in  Chits  lived 
the  race  of  the  Hemeridse,  who,  from  the  analogy  of 
other  yttf,  or  races,  are  to  be  considered  set  »  > 
family,  but  aa  a  society  of  persons,  who  followed  tbe 
same  art,  and  therefore  worshipped  tbe  same  gods,  and 
pieced  at  their  heed  a  hero,  from  whom  they  derived 
their  tame.  (Niekukr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1 ,  note  747.) 
A  member  of  this  house  of  Homeridsj  wu  probaWr 
"the  blind  poet,''  who,  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apol- 
lo, relates  of  himself,  that  he  dwelt  on  the  rocky  Cbiss, 
whence  he  crossed  to  Delos  far  tbe  festival  of  the  le- 
adens and  the  contests  of  the  poets,  and  whoa  Ttra- 
eydides  (8,  164)  took  for  Homer  himself;  a  supposi- 
tion which  at  least  shows  thst  this  great  historian  con- 
sidered Chios  aa  the  dwelling-place  of  Homer.  Bat, 
notwithstanding  the  ascertained  existence  of  this  eta 
of  Hosoerids)  at  Chioa ;  bay,  if  we  even,  with  Tbocvd- 
ides,  take  the  blind  man  of  the  hymn  for  Homer  him- 
self, it  would  not  follow  that  Chios  waa  the  bvtkfUu 
of  Homer ;  indeed,  the  ancient  writers  nave  reconciled 
these  accounts  by  representing  Homer  aa  baring,  at 
hie  wanderings,  touched  at  Chios,  and  sfterwerd  find 
hie  residence  there.  A  notion  of  this  kind  is  evident- 
ly implied  in  Pindar's  statements,  who  in  one  place 
called  Homer  a  Smyrnean  fay  origin,  in  another  a  Cbiao 
and  Smyrnean.  ( Bockk,  Pad.,  Frcgn.  me.,  86.) 
Tbe  same  idea  is  also  indicated  in  the  passage  of  an 
orator  incidentally  cited  by  Aristotle;  which  says, 
that  the  Chians  greatly  honoured  Homer,  although  be 
wss  not  a  citizen.  (Aristot.,  Rk*L,  8,  88.)  On  the 
other  hand,  the  opinion  thst  Homer  wss  s  Smyrnean 
not  only  sop  ears  to  have  been  tbe  prevalent  belief  in 
tbe  flourishing  times  of  Greece,  but  is  supported  by 
the  two  following  considerations :  first,  the  •* 
foot  that  it  appears  in  the  form  of  a  popular  legend,  a 
mytaaj,  the  divine  poet  being  celled  a  sou  of  a  nymph, 
Critheis,  and  the  Smyrnean  river  Melee;  secondly, 
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that,  by  assuming  Smyrna  as  the  central  point  of  Ho- 
mer's life  and  celebrity,  the  claims  of  aU  the  other  cities 
which  rest  on  good  authority,  may  be  explained  and 
reconciled  m  a  simple  and  natural  manner. — If  one 
may  venture  to  follow  the  faint  right  afforded  by  the 
dawnings  of  tradition,  and  by  the  memorials  that  hate 
come  down  to  ns  relative  to  the  origm  of  the  bard,  the 
following  may  be  considered  aa  the  sum  of  our  inqui- 
ries   Homer  was  an  Ionian,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
families  which  went  from  Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  at'  a 
lime  wherr  holism  and  Achsans  composed  tho  riHof 
part  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and  when,  more' 
over,  their  hereditary  traditions  respecting  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  Greeks  against  Troy  excited  the  greatest 
interest :  whence  he  reconciles,  in  his  poetical  capaci- 
ty, the  conflict  of  the  contending  races,  masmaon  as 
be  treats  an  Achaean  subject  with  the  elegance  and 
geniality  of  an  Ionian.    Bat  when  Smyrna  drove  oot 
the  lontans,  it  deprived  itself  of  thia  poetical  renown ; 
and  the  lettlement  of  the  Homeridas  in  Chios  was,  in 
all  probability,  a  consequence  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
lonians  from  Smyrna.    It  may,  moreover,  be  observed, 
thai,  according  to  this  account,  founded  on  the  history 
of  the  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  the  time  of  Homer 
would  fall  a  few  generations  after  the  Ionic  migration 
to  Asia;  and  with  this  determination  the  best  testi- 
monies of  antiqnity  agree.    Such  ars  the  computa- 
tions of  Herodotus,  who  places  Homer,  with  Hesiod, 
400  years  before  hia  time  (Herod.,  3,  53),  and  that 
of  the  Alexandrean  chronologtsts,  who  place  him  149 
years  after  the  Ionic  migration,  00  years  before  the  le- 
gislation of  Lycurgaa  (Apoflod.,  Fragm.,  1,  p.  410, 
erf.  Htyne) ;  although  the  variety  of  opinions  on  this 
subject,  which  prevailed  among  the  learned  writers  of 
antiquity,  cannot  be  reduced  within  these  limits. — It 
is  said  by  Tatiam  (Fair.,  BM.  Gr.,  9,  1,  3),  that 
Theagenes  of  Rhegium,  m  the  time  of  Csmbyses, 
Stesimbrotus  the  Thssian,  Antimsehus  the  Colopho- 
nian,  Herodotus  of  Halkrarnaaeos,  Dionysius  the  Olyn- 
thian,  Epboras  of  Camas,  Phitochorus  the  Athenian, 
Meticlides  and  C  bemad  eon  the  Peripatetics,  and  Zen- 
odotus,  Aristophanes,  Caftim&chua,  Crates,  Eratosthe- 
nes, Aristarchiis,  and  ApoDodoros,  the  grammarian*, 
all  wrote  concerning  the  poetry,  the  birth,  and  the  age 
of  Homer.    Of  the  works  of  all  these  authors  nothing 
new  remains,  with  the  nominal  exception  of  a  life  of 
Homer  attributed  to  Herodotus,  hot  which,  as  wed  on 
account  of  its  minute  and  fabulous  details,  as  of  the  in- 
consistency of  a  statement  in  it  witb  the  undoubted 
language  of  Herodotus,  is  now  almost  oniversatly  con- 
sidered as  spurious.    Such  as  it  is,  however,  the  life 
of  Homer  is  a  very  ancient  compilation,  and  tire  teat 
from  which  all  subsequent  stories  have  been  taken  or 
altered.   There  is  a  short  life  of  Homer,  also,  bearing 
lbs  name  of  Plutarch,  bat  which  is,  like  the  former, 
generally  condemned  aa  a  forgery ;  a  forgery,  however, 
if  this  unusual  nature,  that  there,  is  reason  to  believe 
it  more  ancient  than  its  supposed  author.  Thus 
Quintilian  (10,  I)  and  Seneca  (Bp.,  88),  both  more 
ancient  than  Plutarch,  seem  clearly  aware  of  this  life 
of  Homer.    Some  account  of  the  common  traditions 
about  Homer  will  probably  be  looked  for  here,  and 
the  story  will  explain  the  origin  of  several  epithets 
which  arc  frequently  applied  to  him,  and  the  meaning 
of  many  allusions  to  be  met  with  in  the  Greek  and 
Latin  writers. — There  is,  then,  a  general  agreement 
that  the  name  of  Homer's  mother  waa  Critheis ;  but  the 
accounts  differ  a  good  deal  as  to  his  father.  Ephoras 
says  (pseud-  Plutarch,  Vit.  Horn.)  that  there  were  three 
brothers,  natives  of  Cume,  Atelles,  Mseon,  snd  Dies ; 
that  Dios,  being  in  debt,  migrated  to  A  sera  in  Betotia, 
and  there  became  the  father  of  Hesiod  by  his  wife  Py- 
cimcde  ;  that  Atelles  died  in  Cumas,  having  appointed 
his  brother  Mason  guardian  of  his  daughter  Critheis; 
that  Critheis,  becoming  with  child  by  her  uncle,  was 
given  in  marriage  to  Phemraa,  a  native  of  Smyrna, 


and  •  schoolmaster  in  that  city,  and  that,  in  due  that) 
aferward,  while  ahe  was  in  or  near  the  baths  on  tht) 
river  Melea,  she  gave  birth  to  a  child  who  was  called 
Melesigsnes  from  thiscmometanee.  Aristotle  relates 
(pseud- PhU.,  V.  H  ).  that  a  young  woman  of  the  island 
of  loe,  being  witb  child  by  a  daemon  or  genius,  a  familiar 
of  the  Muses,  fled  to  the  coast,  where  she  was  seized 
by  pirates,  who  presented  her  as  a  gift  to  Mason,  king  of 
tire  Lydiams,  at  that  time  resident  ha,  and  ruler  over, 
Smyrna.  Mason  married  her;  she,  Critheis,  gave) 
birth  to  Melesigenes,  as  before  mentioned,  and  upon 
her  death,  soon  after,  Mseon  brought  up  the  child  aa  his 
own.  Here  we  have  an  origin  of  the  two  epithets  at 
appellations  Melesigenes  and  Mwonidoa  .  Ephorua  saye 
(peeud-Phit.,  V.  M.)  he  was  called  Homer  (■Oar»pof> 
when  be  became  blind,  the  lonians  so  styling  blind' 
men,  because  they  were  folloteerr  of  a  guide  (i/tr/pti- 
uv).  Aristotle's  account  is,  that  the  Lydians  being: 
pressed  by  the  £>eliana,  and  resolved  to  abandon  Smyr- 
na, made  a  proclamation,  that  whoever  wished  to  fol- 
low them  ahowM  go  out  of  the  city,  and  that  thereiipM 
Melesigenes  said  lie  would  follow  or  accompany  then 
{6fti)pclv) ;  upon  which  he  acquired  the  name  of  Ho- 
mer. Another  derivation  of  the  name  is  from  A  pa) 
6pu»,  one  not  seeing;  as  to  which  notion  of  blind- 
ness, Paterculus  says,  that  whoever  thinks  Homer  waa 
born  blind  must  needs  be  blind  himself  in  sll  hie 
senses.  It  was  said  also  that  he  was  so  called  from 
6  ufjpot  (the  thigh),  because  he  had  some  marks  on  hia 
thigh  to  denote  his  illegitimacy.  In  the  life  of  Home* 
by  Prochie,  the  story  is,  that  the  poet  waa  delivered  up 
by  the  people  of  Smyrna  to  these  of  Chios  as  s  pledge 
or  hostage  (opijpor)  on  the  conclusion  of  a  truce.  The 
derivation  that  favonrs  the  theories  both  of  Wolfe  and 
Heyne  is  from  6/u>6  elpeiv,  "to  speak  together,"  or 
from  bfnipttv,  "to  esttmUe  together."  Ilgen  derives 
the  name  from  6/u>0,  "  together,"  and  Apu,  "4o  fit," 
whence  comes  bftnpeietv,  synonymous  with  vractiet*, 
and  hence  'Ouripoc  means,  according  to  him,  a  pee* 
who  accompanies  the  lyre  with  Ms  voice,  "  cantor  qu4 
citharam  pulsans  evri  xalbv  tieieVe."  The  stories 
proceed  in  general  to  state  that  Homer  himself  became 
a  schoolmaster  and  poet  of  great  celebrity  at  Smyrna, 
and  remained  rill  Mentes,  a  foreign  merchant,  induced 
him  to  travel.  That  the  author  or  authors  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  must  have  travelled  pretty  extensively  fat 
those  times,  is  unq  uestionsble ;  for,  besides  the  acc  urate 
knowledge  of  Greece  proper  displayed  in  the  Catalogue, 
it  is  clear  that  the  poet  bad  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  islands  both  in  the  .rEgean  snd  Ionian 


the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Hellespont  indefinitely 
southward,  Crete;  Cyprus,  and  Egypt ;  and  possessed 
also  distinct  information  with  respect  U*  Libya,  Caria, 
and  Phrygra.  In  his  travels  Homer  visited  Ithaca, 
and  there  became  subject  to  a  disease  of  the  eyes, 
which  afterward  terminated  in  total  blindness.  From 
this  island  he  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Italy  and  even 
to  Spain ;  but  there  is  no  sign  in  either  of  the  two  po- 
ems of  any  knowledge  westward  of  the  Ionian  Sea. 
Wherever  be  went,  Homer  recited  hia  verses,  which 
were  universally  admired  except  at  Smyrna,  where  ha 
was  a  prophet  in  his  own  country.  At  Phocca,  a 
schoolmaster  of  tbenameoT  Theatoridea  obtained  from 
Homer  a  copy  of  his  poetry,  and  then  sailed  to  Ohio* 
and  recited  the  Homtrie  versea  as  his  own.  Homer 
followed,  was  rescued  by  Glaoeus,  a  goatherd,  from 
the  attack  of  bis  dogs,  and  brought  by  him  to  Bolissus, 
a  town  in  Chios,  where  be  resided  a  long  time  in  pos- 
session of  wealth  and  a  splendid  reputation.  Theator- 
idea left  the  island  upon  Homer's  arrival.  According 
to  Herodotna,  he  died  at  Iob,  on  hia  way  to  Athens,  and 
was  buried  near  the  seashore.  Proclus  says  he  died 
in  consequence  of  falling  over  a  stone.  Plutsrch  tells 
a  very  different  story.  He  preserves  two  response* 
of  an  oracle  to  Homer,  in  both  of  which  he  waa  cau- 
tioned to  beware  »f  the  young  men'a  riddle,  and  M> 
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turn  that  the  poet,  being  oo  hi»  voyage  to  Thebes,  to 
■Mend  a  musical  or  poetical  contest  at  the  feast  of  Sat- 
urn in  that  city,  landed  in  the  island  of  lo,  and,  white 
aitling  on  a  rock  by  the  seashore,  observed  some  young 
fishermen  in  a  boat ;  that  Homer  asked  them  if  they 
had  anything  (el  ri  i^oiev),  and  that  the  young  wags, 
who,  baring  had  uo  sport,  bad  been  diligently  catch- 
ing, and  killing  as  many  aa  they  could  oatch,  of.  cer- 
tain personal  companions  of  a  race  not  even  yet  ex- 
tinct, answered,  "  as  many  aa  we  caught  we  left ;  aa 
many  aa  we  could  not  catch  we  carry  with  us."  The 
catastrophe  is,  that  Homer,  being  utterly  unable  lo 
guess  the  meaning  of  this  riddle,  broke  bis  heart  out 
of  pure  vexation,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
buried  him  with  great  magnificence. — There  has  been 
as  much  doubt  and  controversy  about  the  age  of  Ho- 
mer aa  about  himself  and  his  poems.  According  to 
the  argument  of  Wood  (Essay  on  the  Original  Ge- 
nius, ire.,  of  Homer),  Haller  (Heyne,  Ezcurt.  4,  ad  II., 
84),  and  Mitford  (History  of  Greece,  c.  1),  he  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  before  Christ; 
which  date  agrees  exsctly  with  the  conjecture  of  He- 
rodotus, who  wrote  B.C.  444,  and  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  Homer  must  have  lived  before  the  re- 
turn of  the  Hersclidse  into  Peloponnesus,  an  event 
which  took  piece  within  eighty  years  after  the  Trojan 
war.  The  Newtonian  calculation  is  also  adopted, 
which  fixes  the  capture  of  Troy  aa  low  aa  B.C.  904. 
The  argument  is  bssed  upon  the  great  improbability 
that  Homer,  so  minute  as  he  is  in  his  descriptions  of 
Greece,  and  so  full  of  the  histories  of  the  reigning 
dynasties  in  its  various  districts,  should  never  notice 
so  very  remarkable  an  occurrence  as  the  almost  total 
abolition  of  the  kingly  government  throughout  Greece, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  republican  form  in  its  stesd. 
Now  this  national  revolution  was  coincident  with,  or 
immediately  consequent  on,  the  return  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Hercules.  It  is  said,  also,  that  the  poet  men- 
tions the  grandchildren  of  ^Eneaa  aa  reigning  in  Troy, 
in  the  prophecy  of  Neptune  in  the  Iliad  (30,  806),  and 
tint,  in  another  speech  of  Juno's,  be  seems  to  intimate 
the  insecure  state  of  the  chief  existing  dynasties  of 
the  race  of  Pelopa ;  and  it  ia  inferred  from  this,  that 
be  nourished  during  the  third  generation,  or  upward  of 
sixty  yeara  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  Upon  this 
argument  Heyne  remarks  (Excurs.,  ad  11.,  24),  that,  in 
the  first  place,  a  poet  who  was  celebrating  heroes  of 
the  Pelopid  race  had  no  occasion  to  notice  a  revolu- 
tion by  which  their  families  wen  expatriated  and  their 
kingdoms  abolished  ;  and  next,  which  seems  an  in- 
surmountable objection,  that  the  Ionic  migration  look 
place  sixty  years  later  than  the  return  of  the  Heracli- 
dae  ;  yet  that  Homer  was  an  Ionian,  and  a  resident  in, 
or  al  leaal  perfectly  conversant  with,  Ionian  Asia,  is 
admitted  on  all  bands,  and  ia  indeed  incontestable ; 
and  as  be  never  notices  this  migration,  though  it  waa 
certainly  a  very  remarkable  event,  and  one  which  he 
must  have  known,  be  may  just  as  well,  for  other  or 
the  same  reasons,  have  been  silent  on  the  subject  of  a 
revolution  by  which  that  migration  was  caused.  The 
Arundelian  marbles  place  Homer  B.C.  907,  the  Ionian 
migration  B.C.  1044,  the  return  of  the  Heraclidse  B.C. 
1104,  and  the  capture  of  Troy  B.C.  1184.  Heyne 
approves  of  this  calculation,  aa,  upon  the  whole,  the 
most  consistent  with  all  the  authorities ;  but  it  is  at 
variance  with  Newton's  Chronology,  and  is  therefore 
a  calculation,  of  the  exactness  of  which  we  can  never 
feel  confident — The  vicissitudes  to  which  Homer's 
reputation  and  influence  have  been  subject,  deserves 
notice.  From  the  first  known  collection  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  in  the  time  of  the  Pisiatratida)  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  Christianity,  the  love  and  reverence  with 
which  the  name  of  Homer  was  regsrded  went  on  con- 
•  slanily  increasing,  nil  si  lsst  public  games  were  insti- 
tuted in  his  honour,  stalues  dedicated,  temples  erected, 
and  sacrifices  offered  lo  hint  as  a  divinity.  There 


were  such  temples  at  Smyrna,  Chios,  ind  Alexandres; 
and,  according  to  iElian  (V.  H.,  9, 15),  die  Argives 
sacrificed  to,  and  invoked  the  names  and  presence  of 
Apollo  and  Homer  together.    But  about  the  beginning 
of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  tU 
struggle  between  tbe  old  snd  new  religion  was  warm 
and  active,  the  tido  turned.    "  Heathenism,"  says 
Pope  (Essay  on  Homer),  "was  then  lo  be  destroyed, 
and  Homer  appeared  the  father  of  it,  whose  fictions 
were  al  once  tbe  belief  of  the  pagan  religion,  and  the 
objections  of  Christianity  against  it.    He  became, 
therefore,  deeply  involved  in  the  question,  and  not 
with  that  honour  which  hitherto  attended  him,  but  as 
a  criminsl  who  had  drawn  the  world  into  folly.  He 
waa,  on  the  one  hand  (Just.  Mart.,  adtnon  ad  genu), 
accused  of  having  formed  fables  upon  the  works  of 
Moses ;  as  tbe  rebellion  of  the  Giants  from  the 
building  of  Babel,  and  the  caating  of  Ate  out  of 
Heaven  from  the  fall  of  Lucifer.    He  was  exposed,  on 
the  other  hand,  for  those  which  he  is  said  to  invent, 
as  when  Arnobius  (adv.  gentes,  lib.  7)  cries  out, 
'  This  is  the  man  who  wounded  your  Venus,  impris- 
oned your  Mars,  who  freed  even  your  Jupiter  by  Bri- 
areua,  and  who  finds  authority  for  all  your  vices,'  Ac 
Mankind  were  derided  (Tertull.,  Apoilod.,  c.  14)  for 
whatever  he  had  hitherto  made  them  believe;  and 
Plato  (Arnobius,  ii. — Euseb.,  Prttp.  Etang.,  14. 10), 
who  expelled  him  his  commonwealth,  has,  of  all  the 
philosophers,  found  tbe  best  quarter  from  the  fathers 
for  passing  that  sentence.    His  finest  beauties  begin 
to  take  a  new  appearance  of  pernicious  qualities ;  and 
because  they  might  be  considered  as  allurements  lo 
fancy,  or  supports  to  those  errors  with  which  the; 
were  mingled,  they  were  to  be  depreciated  while  die 
contest  of  faiih  was  in  being.    It  wss  hence  that  the 
reading  of  them  was  discouraged,  that  we  hear  lln- 
finus  sccusing  St.  Jerome  of  it,  and  that  St.  August™ 
(Confess.,  1,  14)  rejects  hi  in  as  tbe  grand  master  of 
fable ;  though  indeed  the  dulcissime  tonus  which  be 
appliea  to  Homer,  looks  but  like  a  fondling  manner  of 
parting  with  him.    Those  daya  are  past ;  and,  bappilj 
for  us,  the  obnoxious  poems  have  weathered  the  storms 
of  zeal  which  might  have  destroyed  them.   Homer  will 
have  no  temples,  nor  games,  nor  sacrifices  in  Chris- 
tendom ;  but  his  statue  is  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  palaces 
of  kings,  and  hia  name  will  remain  in  honour  among 
the  nations  to  the  world's  end.    He  stands,  by  pre- 
scription, alone  and  aloof  on  Parnassus,  where  it  is  not 
possible  note  that  any  human  genius  should  stand  with 
him,  the  father  and  the  prince  of  all  heroic  poets,  the 
boast  and  the  glory  of  his  own  Greece,  and  the  love  sod 
the  admiration  of  all  mankind."    (Midler,  Httt.  Cmk 
Lit.,  p.  41,  seqq.— Coleridge,  Introduction  to  the  Studs 
of  the  Greek  Clastic  Poets,  pt.  1,  p.  57,  «fjf )— This 
Homer,  then  (of  the  circumstances  of  whose  life  we 
know  so  little  that  may  be  relied  upon),  was  the  person 
who  gave  epic  poetry  its  first  great  impulse.  Before 
his  time,  in  general,  only  single  actions  and  adventures 
were  celebrated  in  ahorl  lays.    Tbe  heroic  mythology 
had  prepared  tbe  way  for  the  poets  by  grouping  lbs 
deeds  of  the  principal  heroes  into  large  messes,  so  thai 
they  had  •  natural  connexion  with  each  other,  and  re 
ferred  to  some  common  fundamental  notion.  Now, 
as  the  general  features  of  the  more  considerable  le- 
gendary collections  were  known,  the  poet  before  the 
time  of  Homer  hsd  the  advantage  of  being  able  to 
narrate  any  one  action  of  Hercules,  or  of  one  of  the 
Argive  champions  against  Thebes,  or  of  the  Acha-its 
against  Troy  ;  and,  al  the  same  time,  of  being  certain 
that  the  scope  and  purport  of  the  action  (namely,  the 
elevation  of  Hercules  to  tho  gods,  and  the  fated  de- 
struction ol  Thebca  and  Troy)  would  be  present  lo 
the  minds  of  his  hearers,  and  that  the  individual  ad- 
venture would  thus  be  viewed  in  its  proper  connexion. 
Thus,  doubtless,  for  s  long  time,  the  bards  were  satis- 
fied with  illustrating  single  points  of  the  heroic  mvthol- 
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ogj  with  brief  epic  lays ;  such  as  in  later  times  were 

■produced  by  several  poets  of  the  school  of  Hesiod. 
It  was  also  possible,  if  it  were  desired,  to  form  from 
them  longer  series  of  adventures  of  the  same  bero ; 
bat  they  always  remained  a  collection  of  independent 
poems  on  the  same  aubject,  and  never  attained  to  that 
udUv  of  character  and  composition  which  constitutes 
one  poem.  It  was  an  entirely  new  phenomenon, 
which  could  not  fail  to  make  the  greatest  impression, 
when  a  poet  selected  a  subject  of  the  heroic  tradition, 
which  (besides  its  conoeiioo  with  the  other  parts  of 
the  same  legendary  circle)  bad  in  itself  the  means  of 
awakening a  lively  interest  and  of  ssiiafying  the  mind; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  admitted  of  such  a  development, 
that  the  principal  personages  could  be  represented  as 
acting  each  with  a  peculiar  and  individual  character, 
without  obscuring  the  chief  hero  and  the  main  action 
of  the  poem.  One  legendary  aubject  of  this  extent 
and  interest  Homer  found  in  the  Anger  of  Ac/alia, 
and  another  in  the  Return  of  Vlyesee.  The  former 
01  these  gave  birth  to  the  Iliad,  the  litter  to  the 
Odyssey.  Of  the  character  of  these  two  poems  we 
will  treat  in  separate  articles  (tnd.  I  lias,  Odyssea). 
Oar  attention  will  now  be  directed  to  other  parts  of 
the  main  'object. 

Origin  end  Preservation  of  the  Homeric  Poem. 

Whether  the  Homeric  poems  were  in  reality  the 
work  of  a  single  bard  or  not,  their  intrinsic  merit,  and, 
consequently,  tbeir  rank  in  Greek  literature,  must  re- 
main the  same,  and  be  equally  a  worthy  object  of 
studious  inquiry.  The  decision  of  that  question  can- 
not in  the  slightest  degree  affect  our  estimate  of  their 
quality.  Whether  all  the  poems  that  are  now  attrib- 
uted to  Homer  were  bis  production ;  whether  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  both,  or  one  of  them  only,  can  lay 
claim  to  such  parentage ;  0/  whether,  lastly,  auy  such 
person  as  Homer,  or,  indeed,  any  individual  author  of 
the  poem  ever  existed,  whichever  of  these  propositions 
be  true,  it  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  little  importance  to 
those  whose  object  it  is  not  to  spell  the  inscriptions  ou 
mouldering  monuments,  but  to  inhale  the  breath  of  an- 
cient grandeur  and  beauty  amid  the  undoubted  ruins 
of  the  great.  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  exist ;  we 
have  them  in  our  hands  ;  and  we  should  not  set  them 
the  less  m  honour  though  we  were  to  doubt  the  im- 
press of  sny  Homer's  hand,  any  more  than  we  should 
cease  to  reverence  the  genius  or  the  ruins  of  Rome, 
because  shepherds  or  worse  may  have  laid  the  first 
stone  of  her  walls.  It  is  this  very  excellence,  howev- 
er, of  the  Homeric  poetry,  and  the  apparent  peculi- 
arity of  the  instance,  together  with  the  celebrity  of  the 
controversy,  to  which  the  scepticism  of  some  modern 
scholars  baa  given  birth,  that  compels  us  to  devote  a 
portion  of  this  article  to  a  notice  of  the  points  in  ques- 
tion. No  trace  appears  of  any  doubt  having  ever  been 
entertained  of  the  personal  existence  of  Homer,  as  the 
author  of  the  Iliad,  till  the  close  of  the  17th  and  be- 
ginning of  the  18th  century,  when  two  French  writers, 
Hedelin  and  Perrault,  first  suggested  tho  outlines  of 
a  theory  respecting  the  composition  of  that  poem, 
which  has  since  been  developed  with  so  much  learning 
aad  talent  by  Heyne,  Wolfe,  and  others,  that  its  ori- 
ginal authors  are  now  almost  forgotten.  The  substance 
of  this  theory  is,  that,  whether  any  such  person  as 
Homer  lived  or  not,  the  Iliad  was  not  composed  en- 
tirely by  him  or  by  any  other  individual,  but  is  a  com- 
pilation, methodized  indeed  and  arranged  by  success- 
ive editors,  bat  still  4  compilation  of  minstrelsies,  the 
works  of  various  poets  in  the  heroic  age,  all  having 
one  common  theme  and  direction,  the  wars  of  Troy, 
and  the  exploits  of  the  several  Grecian  chiefs  engaged 
in  them.  Wolfe,  in  particular,  believed  that  the  verse* 
now  (onstituting  the  Iliad,  were  written  (we  should 
rather  say  made  or  invented)  by  one  Homer,  but  in 
•sort  rhapsodies,  unconnected  purposely  with  each 


other,  and  that  they  were  put  together  as  after  men- 
tioned. Much  of  his  argument,  however,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  one  man  having  composed  the  Iliad  in 
form  aa  we  now  have  it,  applies  to  the  theory  just 
slated.  Bentley  expressed  sn  opinion  similarto  Wolfe's 
on  the  history  and  compilation  of  the  Iliad.  "  Homer 
wrote  a  sequel  of  songs  and  rhapsodies  to  be  sung  by 
himself,  for  small  earnings  and  good  cheer,  at  festivals 
snd  other  days  of  merriment :  the  Iliad  he  made  for  the 
men,  and  the  Odyssey  for  the  other  aex.  These  loose 
songs  were  not  collected  together  in  the  form  of  an 
Epic  poem  till  about  600  years  after."  (Letter  to  N. 
N.,  by  Pkileltuth.  Ltpsiens,^  7.)  One  of  toe  main  ar- 
guments insisted  upon  by  those  who  deny  the  existence 
of  a  Homer,  and  the  unity,  consequently,  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  is  the  question  of  writing.  It  is  said  that 
the  art  of  writing,  and  the  use  of  manageable  writiug 
materials,  were  entirely,  or  all  but  entirely,  unknown 
in  Greece  and  the  islands  at  the  supposed  dale  of  the 
composition  of  the  Iliad ;  that,  if  so,  this  poeovcould 
not  have  been  committed  to  writing  during  the  time  of 
such  its  composition ;  that,  in  a  question  of  compara- 
tive probabilities  like  Ibis,  it  is  s  much  grosser  improb- 
ability that  even  the  single  Iliad,  amounting,  after  all 
curtailments  and  expangings,  to  upward  of  15,000 
lines,  should  have  been  actually  conceived  and  per- 
fected in  the  brain  of  one  man,  with  no  other  help  but 
his  own  or  others'  memory,  than  that  it  should  be,  in 
fact,  the  result  of  the  labours  of  several  distinct  authors ; 
that,  if  the  Odyssey  be  counted,  the  improbability  is 
doubled  ;  that  if  we  add,  upon  the  authority  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Aristotle,  the  Hymns  snd  Margites,  not 
to  say  the  Bstrachomyomacbia,  that  which  was  im- 
probable becomes  absolutely  impossible ;  that  all  that 
has  been  so  often  said  aa  to  the  fact  of  as  mauy  lines 
or  more  having  been  committed  to  memory,  ia  beside 
the  point  in  question,  which  is  not  whether  15,000  or 
30,000  lines  may  not  be  learned  by  heart  from  a  book 
or  manuscript,  but  whether  one  man  can  compost  a 
poem  of  that  length,  which,  rightly  or  not,  shall  be 
thought  to  be  a  perfect  model  of  symmetry  and  con- 
sistency of  parts,  without  the  aid  of  writing  male 
rials  ;  that,  admitting  the  superior  probability  of  sucL 
a  thing  in  a  primitive  age,  we  know  nothing  analogous 
to  such  •  case,  and  that  it  so  transcends  the  common 
limits  of  intellectual  power,  as,  at  the  least,  to  merit, 
with  aa  much  justice  aa  the  opposite  opinion,  the  char- 
acter of  improbability. — When  it  ia  considered  that 
throughout  the  Homeric  Poems,  though  they  appear  to 
embrace  the  whole  circle  of  the  knowledge  then  pos- 
sessed by  the  Greeks,  snd  enter  into  so  many  details 
on  the  arts  of  life,  only  one  ambiguous  allusion  occurs 
to  any  kind  of  writing  (22.,  6,  169),  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible to  avoid  the  conclusion,  that  the  art,  though 
known,  was  still  in  its  infancy,  and  waa  very  rarely 
practised.  But  the  very  poems  from  which  this  con- 
clusion has  been  drawn  would  aeem  to  overthrow  it, 
if  it  should  be  admitted  that  they  were  originally  com- 
mitted to  writing;  for  they  would  then  seem  to  af- 
ford the  strongest  proof,  that,  at  the  time  of  their  com- 
position, the  art  had  made  very  considersble  progress, 
and  that  there  was  no  want,  either  of  materials  or  of 
skill,  to  prevent  it  from  coming  into  common  use. 
Hence  the  original  form  of  these  poems  becomes  a 
question  of  great  historical  as  well  as  literary  impor- 
tance. The  Greeks  themselves  almost  universally, 
and  the  earliest  writers  the  most  unanimously,  believed 
them  both  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  same  author, 
whoj  though  nothing-  was  known  of  his  life,  or  even 
his  birthplace,  waa  commonly  held  to  have  been  aa 
Asiatic  Greek.  The  doubt  whether  his  poems  were 
written  from  the  first,  seems  hardly  to  have  been  se- 
riously entertained  by  any  of  the  ancients,  and  in  mod- 
ern times  it  has  been  grounded  chiefly  on  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  such  a  fact  with  the  very  low  degree  in 
which  the  art  of  writing  ia  supposed  to  have  been  cul- 
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trvated  in  the  Homeric  age.  It  has  likewise  been 
urged,  that  the  structure  of  the  Homeric  verses  fur- 
nishes a  decisive  proof,  that  the  state  of  the  Greek 
language,  at  ihe  time  when  these  poems  were  written, 
was  different  from  that  in  which  they  must  have  been 
composed.  And  by  others  it  has  been  thought  incon- 
sistent with  the  taw  of  contimet  change,  to  which  all 
languages  are  subject,  that  the  form  in  which  these 
works  now  appear  should  differ  so  slightly  as  it  does 
from  that  of  the  Greek  literature,  if  it  really  beloriged 
to  the  early  period  in  which  they  were  first  recited. 
These  difficulties  are,  it  must  be  owned,  in  a  great 
measure  removed  by  the  hypothesis  that  each  poem 
is  an  aggregate  of  parts  composed  by  different  authors ; 
for  then  the  poet's  memory  might  not  be  teo  severely 
taxed  in  retaining  his-  work  during  its  progress,  and 
might  be  aided  by  more  frequent  recitations.  But  this 
hypothesis  has  been  met  by  a  number  of  objections, 
some  of  which  are  not  very  easily  qeliened.  The  ori- 
ginal unity  of  each  poem  ia  maintained  by  arguments 
derived  partly  from  the  uniformity  of  the  poetical  char- 
acter, and  partly  from  the  apparent  singleness  of  plan 
which  each  of  them  exhibits.  Even  those  who  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  sapposo  an  original  unity  of  de- 
sign in  the  Iliad,  atill  conceive  that  all  its  parts  are 
stamped  with  the  style  of  the  same  author.  {Clinton, 
Fart,  HeUen.,  vol.  8,  p.  876,  97*.)  Beit  with  others, 
from  the  lime  of  Aristotle  to  our  own  day,  the  plan 
itself  haa  been  an  object  of  the  warmest  admiration  ; 
and  it  ia  still  contended,  that  the  intimate  coherence  of 
the  parts  is  soeh  as  to  exclude  the  hypothesis  of  a 
multiplicity  of  authors.  (Vtd.  Ilias.)  If  the  parts  out 
of  which  the  Iliad  or  the  Odyssey  was  formed  are 
supposed  to  have  been  at  first  wholly  independent  of 
each  other,  the  supposition  that  they  could  have  been 
so  pieced  together  aa  to  assume  their  present  appear- 
ance is  involved  in  almost  insurmountable  difficulties. 
For  how,  it  may  be  asked,  did  the  different  poets  in 
each  instance  happen  to  confine  themselves  to  the 
same  circle  of  subjects,  as  to  the  battles  before  Troy, 
and  the  return  of  Ulysses  1  Must  we  suppose,  with  a 
modem  critic  (Hermann,  Wiener-Jahrbueher,  vol  54), 
that  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  we  see  the  joint  labours 
of  several  bards,  who  drew  their  subjects  from  an  ear- 
lier Iliad  and  an  earlier  Odyssey,  which  contained  no 
more  than  short  narratives  of  the  same  events,  bat  yet 
had  gained  such  celebrity  for  their  author,  that  the 
greatest  poets  of  the  succeeding  period  were  forced  to 
adopt  his  name,  and  to  content  themselves  with  filling 
op  his  outline  f  This  would  be  an  expedient  only  to 
be  resorted  to  in  the  last  emergency.  Or  must  we 
adopt  the  form  which  thai  hypothesis,  by  giving  it  a 
different  turn,  has  been  made  by  others  to  assume,  that 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  after  the  main  event  in  each 
had  formed  the  subject  of  a  shorter  poem,  grew  un- 
der the  hands  of  successive  poets,  who,  guided  in 
part  by  popular  tradition,  supplied  what  had  been  left 
wanting  by  their  predecessors,  until  in  each  case  the 
curiosity  of  their  hearers  had  been  gratified  by  a  fin- 
ished whole  1  (Thirlwall't  Greece,  voL  1,  p.  249.) 
This  supposition  is  involved  in  still  greater  difficulty 
than  the  former,  for  we  have  here  a  race  of  bards, 
who,  though  living  at  different  periods,  and  though 
the  language  was,  during  all  this  time,  undergoing 
change*  of  some  kind  or  other,  yet  write  sll  of  them 
in  a  manner  so  similar,  and  display  so  few,  if  any,  dis- 
crepances, that  their  various  productions,  when  col- 
lected together,  wear  all  the  appearance  of  a  poem  by 
a  single  bard. — According  to  every  hypothesis,  the 
origin  of  the  Homeric  poetry  is  wrapped  in  mystery ; 
as  must  be  the  ease  with  the  beginning  of  a  new  pe- 
riod, when  that  which  precedes  it  is  very  obscure. 
And  it  would  certainly  be  b*  unparalleled  or  surprising 
coincidence,  if  the  production  of  a  great  work,  which 
formed  the  most  momentous  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Greek  literature,  should  have  concurred  with  either  the 
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first  introduction,  or  a  new  application  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  inventions.    Still,  however,  we  are  not 
driven  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  aueh  a  view  of  the 
subject.    It  is  true,  we  arc  perpetually  met  with  diffi- 
culties ia  endeavouring  to  form  a  notion  of  the  minim 
in  which  these  great  epic  poems  were  composed,  at  a 
time  anterior  to  the  use  of  writing.   But  these  diffi- 
culties arise  much  mere  from  our  own  ignorance  of 
the  period,  and  onr  own  incapability  of  eoneeirinr.  • 
creation  of  the  mind  without  those  appliances  of  wbick 
the  Ose  has  become  to  us  a  second  narorr,  thin  in  the 
general  laws  of  the  human  intellect.    Who  on  deter- 
mine bow  many  thousand  verses  a  person,  thoroughly 
impregnated  with  his  subject,  and  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  it,  might  produce  in  a  year,  and  confide 
to  the  faithful  memory  of  disciples,  devoted  to  their 
master  and  hia  art !    Wherever  a  creative  genius  hat 
appeared,  it  has  met  with  persons  of  congenial  taste, 
and  has  found  assistants,  by  whose  means  it  has  com- 
pleted astonishing  works  in  a  comparatively  short  pe- 
riod of  time.   Thus  the  old  bard  may  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  a  number  of  younger  minstrels,  to  whom  it 
was  both  a  pleasure  and  a  duty  to  collect  and  diffuse 
the  honey  which  flowed  from  his  lips.   Bnt  it  is  at 
least  certain,  that  it  would  be  unintelligible  how  these 
great  epioa  were  composed,  unless  there  had  been  oc- 
casion* on  which  they  actually  appeared  in  their  in- 
tegrity, and  could  charm  an  attentive  hearer  with  tbt 
full  force  and  effect  of  a  complete  poem.   Without  a 
connected  and  continuous  recitation,  they  were  not 
finished  works  ;  they  were  mere  disjointed  fragments, 
which  might,  by  possibility,  form  a  whole.    Bot  where 
were  there  meals  or  festivals  long  enough  for  sock 
recitations  '    What  attention,  it  has  been  asked,  cmU 
be  sufficiently  sustained,  in  order  to  follow  so  many 
thousand  verses  '—If,  however,  the  Athenians  cooU 
at  one  festival  hear  in  succession  about  nine  tragedies, 
three  "satyrie  dramas,  and  as  many  comedies,  without 
ever  thinking  that  it  might  be  better  to  distribute  this 
enjoyment  over  the  whole  year,  why  should  not  lbs 
Greeks  of  earlier  timea  have  been  able  to  listen  to  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  and  perhaps  other  poems,  at  the 
same  festival  1   At  a  rater  date,  indeed,  when  tba 
rbapsodist  was  rivalled  by  the '  player  on  the  lyre,  the 
dithyrambic  minstrel,  and  by  many  other  kinds  of  po- 
etry and  music,  these  latter  necessarily  abridged  the 
time  allowed  to  the  epic  reciter ;  bnt,  in  early  timea, 
when  the  epic  style  reigned  without  a  competitor,  it 
would  have  received  an  undivided  attention.   Let » 
beware  of  measuring,  by  our  loose  and  desultory  read- 
ing, the  intension  of  mind  with  which  a  people  enthu- 
siastically devoted  to  such  enjoyments,  hung  with  de- 
light on  the  flowing  strains  of  the  minstrel.   In  short, 
there  waa  a  time  (and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are  the 
records  of  it)  when  the  Greek  people,  not  indeed  si 
meals,  but  at  festivals,  end  under  the  patronage  of 
their  hereditary  princes,  heard  and  enjoyed  these  sod 
other  less  excellent  poems  as  they  were  intended  to 
be  heard  and  enjoyed,  namely,  as  complete  tcAWet. 
Whether  they  were  at  this  early  period  ever  recited 
for  a  prize,  and  in  competition  with  others,  is  doubtful, 
though  there  ia  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition. 
But  when  the  conflux  of  rhapsodists  to  the  contests 
became  perpetually  greater  ;  when,  at  the  seme  time, 
more  weight  was  lard  on  the  art  of  the  reciter  than  on 
the  beauty  of  the  well-known  poem  which  he  recited; 
and  when,  lastly,  in  addition  to  the  rhepsodiiing,  a 
number  of  other  musical  and  poetical  performances 
claimed  a  place,  then  the  rnepsodtats  were  perm  (lied 
to  repeat  separate  parts  of  poems,  in  which  they  hoped 
to  excel ;  and  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  (as  they  had  not 
yet  been  reduced  to  writing)  existed  for  a  time  only 
aa  scattered  and  unconnected  fragments.    ( Wolf' 
Prolegomena,  p.  cxliii.)   And  we  are  still  indebted  to 
the  regulator  of  the  eonteat  of  rbspwidista  st  the  Pana- 
thenasa  (whether  it  was  Solon  or  PisieUatus)  for  having 
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compelled  the  rhapsodists  to  follow  one  another,  ac< 
cording  to  the  order  of  the  poem,  and  for  having  thua 
restored  these  great  works,  which  were  falling  into 
fragments,  to  their  pristine  integrity.  It  is  indeed 
tree,  that  some  arbitrary  additions  may  have  been  made 
to  them  at  this  period ;  which,  however,  we  can  only 
hope  to  be  able  to  distinguish  from  the  rest  of  the 
poem,  by  first  coming  to  some  general  agreement  as 
to  the  original  form  and  subsequent  destiny  of  the  Ho- 
meric compositions.    (Mutter,  Hut.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  62, 

Introduction  of  the  Homeric  Poems  into  Greece, 

Two  different  accounts  are  given  on  this  head.  1. 
First,  it  is  said  that  Lycnrgus,  the  Spartan  legislator, 
met  with  the  poems  of  Homer  during  his  travels  in 
Asia,  and,  being  charmed  with  them,  carried  them 
with  him  by  some  means,  and  in  some  shape  or  other, 
back  to  his  native  city.    The  authority  for  this  is  a 
passage  of  a  fragment  of  Heraelidea  Ponticna,  in  which 
he  says  that  Lycnrgus,  "  having  procured  the  poetry 
of  Homer  from  the  descendants  of  Creophylus,  first 
introduced  it  into  the  Peloponnesus."    ./Elian  ( V.  H., 
13, 14)  repeats  this  with  advantage :  "  Lycurgus  the 
Spartan  first  carried  the  poetry  o?  Homer  in  a  matt 
into  Greece."   Plutarch  ( Vit.  Lycwrg.)  finishes  off  the 
story  in  his  usual  manner.    "  There  (in  Asia)  Lycur- 
gna first  fell  in  with  the  poems  of  Homer,  probably  in 
the  keeping  of  the  descendants  of  Cleophylus ;  he 
wrote  them  ont  eagerly,  and  collected  them  together 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  hither  into  Greece ; 
for  there  was  already  at  that  time  an  obscure  rumour 
of  these  verses  among  the  Greeks,  but  some  tew  only 
possessed  some  scattered  fragments  of  this  poetry, 
which  were  circulated  in  a  chance  manner.  Lycnrgus 
had  the  principal  band  in  making  it  known."  This 
Creophylus  or  Cleophylus,  a  Samian,  is  aaid  to  have 
been  Homer's  host  in  Samoa,  and  a  poet  himself. 
The  nucleus  of  fact  in  this  story  may  probably  consist 
in  this ;  that  Lycnrgus  became  more  acquainted  with 
*he  Homeric  verses  among  the  Ionian  rhapsodists,  and 
succeeded  in  introducing,  by  means  of  his  own  or  oth- 
ers' memory,  some  connected  portions  of  them  into 
Western  Greece.    That  he  terete  them  all  out  is,  as 
we  may  see,  eo  far  aa  the  original  authority  goes,  due 
to  the  ingenious  biographer  alone.    But  the  better 
founded  account  of  the  introduction,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  formal  collection  of  the  Homeric  verses,  though 
not  inconsistent  with  the  other,  is,  that,  after  Solon  had 
directed  that  the  rhapsodists  should,  upon  public  oc- 
casions, recite  in  a  certain  order  of  poetical  narration, 
and  not  confusedly,  the  end  before  the  beginning,  as 
had  been  the  previous  practice,  Pisistratus,  with  the 
help  of  a  large  body  of  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
his  age,  made  a  regular  collection  of  the  different  rhap- 
sodies which  passed  under  Homer's  name,  committed 
them  all  to  writing,  and  arranged  them  very  much  in 
the  'tries  in  which  we  now  possess  them.    The  di- 
vision of  the  rhapsodies  into  books  corresponding  with 
the  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  was  probably  the 
work  of  the  Alexandreen  critics  many  centuries  after- 
ward.  Now  the  authorities  for  attributing  this  primary 
reduction  into  form  to  Pisistratus,  are  numerous  and 
express,  and  a  few  quotations  from  them  will  be  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  putting  the  atndent  in  pos- 
session of  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  upon  this  sub- 
ject—"Who,"  says  Cicero,  "was  more  learned  in 
that  age,  or  whose  eloquence  ia  reported  to  have  been 
more  refined  by  literature  than  that  of  Pisistratus, 
who  is  said  first  to  have  disposed  the  books  of  Homer, 
which  were  before  confused,  in  the  order  in  which  we 
now  have  them  V   (Ctc.,  it  Oral.,  3,  84.}— "Piaig- 
tratos,"  observes  Pausanias,  "  collected  the  verses  of 
Homer,  which  were  dispersed,  and  retained  in  different 
places  by  memory."    {Pautamat,  7,  86.) — "After- 
ward," remarks  iElian,  "  Pisistratus,  having  collected 
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the verses,  set  ont  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey."  (Mhan, 
V.  H.,  18,  14.)—"  We  praise  Pisistratus,"  observes 
Libanius,  "for  bis  collection  of  the  verses  made  by 
Homer."  (IAban.,  Pan.  in  Iul.,  vol.  I,  p.  170,  ed. 
Reitke.)—"  The  poetry  of  the  Iliad,"  says  Eustathius, 
"  is  one  continuous  body  throughout,  and  well  fitted 
together ;  but  they  who  put  it  together,  under  the  di- 
rection, as  ia  said,  of  Pisistratus,"  <fcc.  (  Wolf,  Pro- 
legem.,  p.  cxliii.,  tit  not.) — That  this  collection  was 
made  with  the  assistance,  and  probably  by  the  princi- 
pal operation  of  the  contemporary  poets,  rests  alto 
upon  good  authority.  Pausanias,  in  speaking  of  v. 
678,  in  the  second  book  of  the  Iliad,  says  that  Pisis- 
tratus, or  some  one  of  his  associates,  had  changed  the 
name  through  ignorance.  "  Afterward,"  remarks  Sui- 
das,  "this  poetry  waa  put  together  and  set  in  order 
by  many  persons,  and  in  particular  by  Pisistratus." 
(SuuL,  t.  v.  "Oaijpoc.)  The  great  poets  with  whom 
Pisistratus  lived  in  friendship,  and  of  whose  aid  he  is 
supposed  to  have  availed  himself  on  this  occasion, 
were  Orpheus  of  Crotona,  said  to  be  the  author  of  the 
Argonaulica,  Onomaqritua  the  Athenian,  Simonidea, 
and  Anacreon.  In  the  dialogue  called  Hipparchoe, 
attributed  to  Plato,  it  ia  said,  indeed,  of  the  younger 
son  of  Pisistratus  of  that  name,  "  that  he  executed 
many  other  excellent  works,  and  particularly  he  brought 
the  verses  of  Homer  into  this  country,  and  compelled 
the  rhapsodists  at  the  Panalhenaic  festival  to  go  through 
tbem  all  in  order,  one  taking  up  the  other,  in  the  same 
manner  that  they  do  now."  There  seems,  however, 
no  greet  inconsistency  in  these  statements.  They 
may  very  reasonably  be  reconciled,  by  supposing  that 
this  great  work  of  collecting  and  arranging  the  scat- 
tered verses  of  the  Homeric  rhapsodists  waa  begun 
in  an  imperfect  manner  by  Solon,  principally  executed 
by  Pisistratus  and  his  friends,  and  finished  under 
Hipparchus.  This  will  embrace  about  eighty  years 
from  the  date  of  Solon's  law,  B.C.  ,694,  to  the  death 
of  Hipparchus,  B.C.  613.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that,  although  the  Homeric  rhapsodies  were 
undoubtedly  committed  to  writing,  and  reduced  into  t 
certain  form  and  order  of  composition,  in  the  age  of 
the  Pisistratidss,  toe  ancient  and  national  practice  of 
recitation  still  continued  in  honour,  and  for  a  consid- 
erable time  afterward  was,  perhaps,  the  only  mode  by 
which  those  poems  were  popularly  known.  But  it 
may  readily  be  believed,  that,  in  proportion  as  written 
copies  became  multiplied,  a  power  of,  and  taste  for, 
reading  generated,  and  a  literature,  hi  the  narrow 
sense  of  the  word,  created,  this  practice  of  publicly  re- 
citing national  poetry,  which  was  as  congenial  as  it 
waa  indispensable  to  a  primitive  and  unlettered  people, 
would  gradually  aink  in  estimation,  become  degraded 
in  character,  and  finally  fall  into  complete  disuse. 
This  we  find  to  have  been  precisely  the  cue  from 
about  the  year  B.C.  430,  till  the  age  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  critics,  under  the  polite  and  civilized  government 
of  the  Ptolemies.  The  old  manner  of  reciting  was  nb 
doubt  very  histrionic ;  but  after  the  formation  of  a  reg- 
ular theatre,  and  the  composition  of  formal  dramas  m 
the  time  of  iEschylus,  the  heroic  verses  of  the  Ho- 
meric age  mast  have  seemed  very  unfit  vehicles  of,  or 
accompaniments  to,  scenic  effect  of  any  kind.  In 
this  interval,  therefore,  are  to  be  placed  a  third  and 
last  race  of  rhapsodists,  now  no  longer  the  fellow-poets 
and  congenial  interpreters  of  their  originals,  but,  in 
general,  a  low  and  ignorant  sort  of  men,  who  were  ac- 
ceptable only  to  the  meanest  of  the  people.  Xenophon 
(Sympot.,  3)  and  Plato  (Ion,  vattim)  bear  abundant 
testimony  to  the  contempt  with  which  they  were  re- 
garded, though  the  object  of  the  latter  in  the  Ion  or 
Ionian  waa  probably  to  sketch  a  true  and  exalted  pic- 
ture of  the  duty  and  the  character  of  a  genuine  rhap- 
sodist.  There  were  many  editions,  or  KtopBoattc,  as 
they  were  called,  of  the  Iliad,  after  this  primary  one 
by  the  Pisistratids.    We  read  of  one  by  Antimaehos, 
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a  poet  ol  Colophon ;  and  of  another  very  celebrated 
one  by  Aristotle,  which  edition  Alexander  is  said  to 
have  himself  corrected  and  kept  in  a  very  precious 
casket,  taken  among  the  spoils  of  the  camp  of  Darius. 
This  edition  was  called  $  Ik  rod  vapdijuoc.  The  edi- 
tions by  any  known  individual  were  called  al  /cot"  ov- 
ipa,  to  distinguish  them  from  several  editions  existing 
in  different  cities,  but  not  attributed  to  any  particular 
editors.  These  latter  were  called  al  Kara  roXttf,  or 
oi  he  rroXeuv.  The  Massiliotic,  Chian,  Argiye,  Sino- 
pic,  Cyprian,  and  Cretan  are  mentioned.  There  are 
three  other  names  very  conspicuous  among  tho  mul- 
titude of  clitics,  and  commentators,  and  editors  of 
the  Iliad  in  subsequent  times ;  these  are  Zenodotua, 
Aristophanes,  the  inventor  of  accents,  and  Aristarchus. 
This  last  celebrated  man  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philometor,  B.C.  160,  and,  after  a  collation  of  ail  the 
copies  then  existing,  he  published  a  new  edition,  or 
AiopcWtc,  of  the  Iliad,  divided  into  books,  the  text  of 
which,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  critics,  has 
finally  prevailed  as  the  genuine  diction  of  Homer. 
(Coleridge,  Introduction,  6cc,  p.  87-56.)  In  the 
preface  to  Gronovios'  Thesaurus  (vol.  6),  there  is  s 
particular  and  curious  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
Pisistratua  pnt  together  the  poems  of  Homer.  It  is 
taken  from  the  Commentary  of  Diomedes  Scholasticus 
on  the  grammar  of  Dionysius  the  Tbracian,  and  waa 
first  published  in  the  original  Greek  by  Bekker,  in  the 
second  vol.  of  his  Anecdota  Grata  (p.  767,  team.).  It 
is  in  substance  as  follows:  The  poems  of  Homer 
were  in  a  fragmentary  state,  in  different  hands.  One 
man  had  a  hundred  verses ;  another  two  hundred ;  a 
third  a  thousand,  Ac.  Thereupon  Pistsiratus,  not 
being  able  to  find  the  poems  entire,  proclaimed  all 
over  Greece,  that  whoever  brought  to  him  verses  of 
Homer,  should  receive  so  much  for  each  line.  All 
who  brought  any  received  the  promised  reward,  even 
those  who  brought  lines  which  he  had  already  obtained 
from  others.  Sometimes  people  brought  him  verses 
of  their*  own  for  those  of  Homer,  now  marked  with  an 
obelus  (rotf  vSv  b6e\i(ofievov<;}.  After  having  thus 
made  a  collection,  he  employed  72  grammarians  to 
put  together  the  verses  of  Homer  in  the  manner  they 
thought  best.  After  each  had  separately  arranged  tho 
verses,  he  brought  them  all  together,  and  made  each 
show  to  the  whole  his  own  particular  work.  Having 
all  in  a  body  examined  carefully  and  impartially,  they 
with  one  accord  gave  the  preference  to  the  composi- 
tions of  Aristarchus  and  Zenodotua,  and  determined 
still  farther,  that  the  former  had  made  the  better  one  of 
the  two.   (Bekker,  Ante.  Orae.,  I.  c.) 

Iliad  and  Odyttey. 

For  an  account  of  these  two  poems,  and  the  discus- 
sions connected  with  them,  consult  the  articles  Ilia* 
and  Odytiea.  The  remainder  of  our  remarks  on  the 
present  occasion  will  be  confined  to  a  brief  consider- 
ation of  a  few  minor  productions  that  are  commonly 
attributed  to  Homer. 

1.  Mar  git ct. 

This  poem,  which  waa  a  satire  upon  some  strenuous 
blockhead,  as  the  name  implies,  does  not  now  exist ; 
but  it  was  so  famous  in  former  times  that  it  seems 
proper  to  select  it  for  a  slight  notice  from  among  the 
score  of  lost  works  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Homer. 
It  is  said  by  Hi rpoc ration  that  Callimacbus  admired 
the  Margites,  and  Dio  Chrysostom  says  (Diet.  S3) 
that  Zeno  the  philosopher  wrote  a  commentary  on  it. 
A  genuine  verse,  taken  from  this  poem,  is  well  known  : 

T16XK  ifitiararo  Ipya,  kokuc  SfaioTaro  navra. 
"  For  much  he  blew,  but  everything  knew  ill." 

Two  other  lines  in  the  same  strain  are  preserved  by 
Aristotle,  and  one  less  peculiar  is  found  in  the  scho- 
liast to  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes  (v.  914).  By 
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others,  however,  the  Margites  was  attributed  to  Pi- 
gres ;  and  Knight  is  of  opinion,  from  the  use  of  the 
augment  in  the  few  lines  still  preserved,  tost  it  wu 
the  work  of  an  Athenian  earlier  than  the  time  ot 
Xerxes,  but  long  after  the  lowest  time  of  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Iliad.  (Coleridge,  Introduction,  etc ,  p 
180.)  " 

2.  Balrachomyomachia. 

"The  Battle  of  the  Frogs  snd  Mice"  is  a  sbon 
mock-heroic  poem  of  ancient  dale.   The  text  varies 
in  different  editions,  and  is  obviously  disturbed  ami 
corrupt  to  a  great  degree.    It  is  commonly  said  to 
have  been  a  juvenile  essay  of  Homer's  genius;  but 
others  hare  attributed  it  to  the  same  Pigres  mention- 
ed above,  whose  reputation  for  humour  seems  to 
have  invited  the  appropriation  of  any  piece  of  ancient 
wit,  the  author  of  which  was  uncertain.   So  little  did 
the  Greeks,  before  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies,  known 
care  about  that  department  of  criticism  which  is  em- 
ployed in  determining  the  genuineness  of  ancient 
writings.    As  to  this  little  poem  being  a  youthful 
prolusion  of  Homer's,  it  seems  sufficient  to  say,  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  it  is  a  plain  and  palpable 
parody,  not  only  of  the  general  spirit,  but  of  numeroui 
passages  of  the  Iliad  itself ;  and,  even  if  no  such  in- 
tention to  parody  were  discoverable  in  it,  the  objection 
would  still  remain,  that,  to  suppose  a  work  of  men 
burlesque  to  be  the  primary  effort  of  poetry  in  a  simple 
age,  seems  to  reverse  that  order  in  the  development 
of  national  taste,  which  the  history  of  every  other  peo- 
plo  in  Europe  and  of  many  in  Aaia  has  almost  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  law  of  the  human  mind.   It  is  in  a  state 
of  society  moeh  more  refined  and  permanent  than  that 
described  in  the  Iliad,  that  any  popularity  would  at- 
tend such  a  ridicule  of  war  and  the  gods  as  is  con- 
tained in  this  poem ;  and  the  fact  of  there  having  ex- 
isted three  other  poems  of  the  same  kind,  attributed, 
for  aught  we  can  see,  with  as  much  reason  to  Homer, 
is  a  strong  inducement  to  believe  that  none  of  then 
were  in  reality  of  the  Homeric  age.    Knight  infers, 
from  the  usage  of  the  word  d&rof,  as  a  writing  tablet, 
instead  of  dapdfpa  or  a  skin,  which,  according  to  He- 
rodotus (S,  63),  was  the  material  employed  by  the  Asi- 
atic Greeks  for  that  purpose,  that  this  poem  was  an- 
other offspring  of  Attic  ingenuity ;  and,  genenllj, 
that  the  familiar  mention  of  the  cock  (v.  191)  is  > 
strong  argument  against  so  ancient  a  date  for  its  con- 
position. 

fl.  Hymn*. 

The  Homeric  Hymns,  including  the  hymn  to  Cera 
and  the  fragment  to  Bacchus,  which  were  discovered 
in  the  last  century  at  Moscow,  and  edited  by  Ruhn- 
ken,  amount  to  thirty-three ;  but  with  the  exception 
of  those  to  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Ceres,  they 
are  so  short  aa  not  to  consist  of  more  than  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  lines  in  ail.  Almost  all  modem 
critics,  with  the  eminent  exception  of  Hermann,  deny 
that  any  of  these  hymns  belong  to  Homer.  Nevertnc- 
less,  it  is  certain  that  they  are  of  high  antiquity,  and 
were  commonly  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Homer 
with  almost  as  much  confidence  as  the  Iliad  and  Odn- 
sey.  Thucydides  (3,  104)  quotes  a  passage  from  the 
Hymn  to  Apollo,  and  alleges  the  authority  of  Homer, 
whom  he  expressly  takes  to  be  the  writer,  to  prove  at 
historical  remark ;  and  Diodorus  Siculus  (3, 66 ;  4,2) 
Paussnias  (2, 4),  and  many  other  ancient  authors,  cite 
different  verses  from  these  hymns,  and  always  treal 
them  as  genuine  Homeric  remains.  On  the  oihei 
hand,  in  the  Life  under  the  name  of  Plutarch,  nothin) 
is  allowed  to  be  genuine  but  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
Atbensros  (1, 19)  suspects  one  of  the  Homeridst  o 
Homeric  rhapsodists  to  be  the  author  of  the  Hymn  ti 
Apollo ;  and  the  scholiast  to  Pindar  (tfem.  2)  testifies 
that  one  Cynsslhus,  a  Chian  rhapsodist,  who  flourishes 
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o  great  reputation  at  Syracuse  about  600  B.C.,  was 
supposed  by  many  to  be  the  real  Homer  of  this  par- 
ticular poem.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that 
these  hymns  are  extremely  ancient,  and  it  is  probable 
that  some  of  them  only  yield  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
in  remoteness  of  date.  They  vary  in  character  and 
poetical  merit;  but  there  is  scarcely  one  among  them 
thai  has  not  something  to  interest  as,  and  they  have 
all  of  them,  in  a  greater  or  leas  degree,  that  simple 
Homeric  liveliness  which  never  fails  to  charm  us 
wherever  we  meet  with  it. 


Under  the  title  of  Epigrams  are  claased  a  few  verses 
on  different  subjects,  chiefly  sddresses  to  cities  or 
private  individuals.  There  is  one  short  hymn  to  Nep- 
tune which  seems  out  of  its  place  here.  In  the  fourth 
epigram,  Homer  is  represented  as  speaking  of  his 
blindness  and  his  itinerant  life.  As  regards  the  gen- 
eral character  of  the  Greek  Epigram,  it  may  here  be 
remarked,  that  it  is  so  fsr  from  being  the  same  with, 
or  even  like  to,  the  Epigram  of  modem  times,  that 
sometimes  it  is  completely  the  reverse.  In  general, 
the  songs  in  Shakspeare,  Ben  Jonaon,  Waller,  and, 
where  he  writes  with  simplicity,  in  Moore,  give  a  better 
notion  of  the  Greek  Epigrams  than  any 'other  species 
of  modern  composition. 

S.  Fragment*. 

The  Fragments,  as  they  are  called,  consist  of  a  few 
scattered  lines  which  are  said  to  have  heen  formerly 
found  in  the  Iliad,  the  Odyssey,  end  the  other  sup- 
posed works  of  Homer,  arid  to  have  been  omitted  as 
spurious  or  dropped  by  chance  from  their  ostensible 
context.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  passages  from 
the  little  Iliad,  and  a  string  of  verses  taken  from  Ho- 
mer's answers  in  the  old  work,  called  the  Contests  of 
Homer  and  Hesiod.  {Coleridge,  Introduction,  dec., 
p.  236  } 

Conehuion, 

Since  the  Homeric  question  was  first  agitated  by 
Wolf  and  Heyne,  it  has  been  placed  on  a  very  differ- 
ent footing  by  the  labours  of  more  recent  scholars. 
The  student  may  consult  with  advantage  the  following 
works:  Ifittech,  de  Historia  Homeri  Meletemala. — 
Krautr,  Vorfragen  vber  Homer 09. — Id.,  Homeruchc 
Hiaptoien. —  Miller,  Homeritche  Vortchule. —  Hex- 
nuke,  Homer  und  Lyeurg. — Knight,  Prolegomena  ad 
Hamerum.  —  London  Quarterly  Review,  No.  87.  — 
Miller't  Review  of  Nitxsch'a  work,  in  the  OSttingen, 
Gel.  Ameigen,  (or  Pcbr.,  1831. — Hermann's  remarks 
in  the  Wiener  JahrbUeher,  vol.  64. — Hug,  Erfindmg 
in  Btckttaienrchrift. — An  argument  which  confines 
itself  to  the  writings  of  Wolf  and  Heyne,  can  now  add 
hut  little  to  our  means  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
Homeric  question,  and  must  keep  some  of  its  most 
important  elements  out  of  sight:  (ThirhcaU'e  Greece, 
vol  I,  p  248,  tit  notti.)— The  best  edition  of  the  Iliad 
is  that  of  Heyne,  Lipe.,  1802-1822, 9  vols.  8vo.  The 
most  popular  edition  of  the  entire  works  is  that  of 
Clarke,  improved  by  Ernesti,  Lip*.,  1769,  1824, 
Glaig.,  1814,  6  vols.  8vo  The  most  critical  one, 
however,  is  that  of  Wolf,  Lip:,  1804-1807,  4  vols. 
l2mo.  A  good  edition  of  the  Odyssey  is  stH!  needed, 
though  the  want  may  in  a  great  measure  be  supplied 
by  the  excellent  commentary  of  Nitzsch,  Hannoe., 
1826-1831,  3  vols."8vo. — II.  A  poet,  surnamed,  for 
distinction'  sake,  the  Younger.  He  was  a  native  of 
Hierapolis  in  Caria,  and  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Pbilsdelphus.  Homer  the  Younger  formed  one  of  the 
Tragic  Pleiades.  (SehSU,  Getch.  Gr.  Lit.,  voL  *, 
p.  41.) 

Hovton Zo  a,  a  strong  fortress  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  on 
the  confines  of  Isauria.  This  place  Mannert  makes 
to  belong  to  Pisidia.   tOeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  16e>.) 


The  Homonadenses  were  a  wild  and  plundering  peo- 
ple, and  greatly  infested  the  neighbouring  country. 
They  were  subdued,  however,  by  the  Roman  com- 
mander Quirinus,  who  blocked  op  the  passages  of  the 
mountains,  and  reduced  them  by  famine.  D'Anville 
waa  of  opinion,  that  Homonada  waa  represented  by 
the  fortress  of  Ermenak,  situate  near  the  sources  of 
the  Giuk-sou;  snd  this  locality  ha*  been  adopted  by 
Gossellin  and  others.  (French  Strabo,  vol  4,  pt.  2, 
p.  100.)  But  Col.  Leake,  in  his  map,  suppose*  Er- 
menak to  be  Philadelphia.  (Cramer's  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  3,  p.  833.) 

HonosIus,  son  of  Theodosine  the  Great,  and  young* 
er  brother  of  Arcadius,  was  born  st  Constantinople 
A.D.  384.  After  the  death  of  his  father  in  396,  Ho- 
norius  bad  for  his  share  the  Empire  of  the  West,  under 
the  guardianship  of  Stilicho,  a  distinguished  general 
of  the  imperial  armiea,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  Mi- 
lan. For  several  years  after,  Stilicho  was  toe  real 
sovereign  of  the  West ;  and  he  also  endeavoured  to 
extend  Trie  sway  over  the  territories  of  Arcadius  in  the 
Esst,  under  the  pretence  of  defending  them  against 
the  Goths.  He  save  his  daughter  Maria  in  marriage 
to  Honorius,  and  recovered  the  province  of  Africa, 
which  had  revolted.  About  A.D.  400,  the  Goths  snd 
the  Huns,  under  Alaric  snd  Radsgsisos,  invaded  Italy, 
but  were  repelled  by  Stilicho.  In  the  year  402,  Alaric 
came  again  into  Italy,  and  spread  alarm  as  far  as  Rome, 
when  Stilicho  hastily  collected  an  army,  with  which  he 
met  Alaric  at  Pollentia,  on  the  bank*  of  the  Tanarua, 
completely  defeated  him,  and  compelled  him  to  re- 
cross  the  Noric  Alps.  After  this  victory  Honorius 
repaired  to  Rome  with  Stilicho,  where  they  were  both 
received  with  great  applauae.  On  that  occasion  Ho- 
norius abolished  by  a  decree  the  fights  of  gladiators, 
and  he  also  forbsde,  under  penalty  of  death,  all  sacri- 
fices and  offering*  to  the  pagan  goda,  and  ordered 
their  statues  to  be  destroyed.  In  the  year  404  Ho- 
norius left  Rome  for  Ravenna,  where  be  established 
his  court,  making  it  the  seat  of  his  empire,  like  another 
Rome,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  province  in  which 
Ravenna  is  situated  assumed  the  name  of  Romania, 
Romaniola,  and  afterward  Romagna,  which  last  it  re- 
tains to  this  day.  In  the  following  year  Radagaisu* 
sgain  invsded  Italy  with  a  large  force  of  barbarians, 
but  was  completely  defested,  snd  put  to  death  by  Stil- 
icho, in  the  mountains  near  Fatsula  in  Etruris.  In 
the  next  year,  the  Vandals,  the  Alani,  the  Alemanni, 
snd  other  barbarians,  crossed  the  Rhine  and  invaded 
Gaol.  A  soldier,  named  Constantme,  revolted  in  Brit- 
ain, usurped  the  imperial  power,  and,  having  paaaed 
over  into  Gaul,  established  his  dominion  over  part  of 
it,  and  was  scknowledged  by  Honorius  as  his  col- 
league, with  the  title  of  Augustus.  Stilicho  now 
began  to  be  suspected  of  hsving  an  understanding 
with  the  barbarians,  and  especially  with  Alaric,  to 
whom  he  advised  the  emperor  to  pay  a  tribute  of  4000 
pounds'  weight  of  gold.  Hononus.  in  consequence, 
gave  an  order  for  his  death,  which  was  executed  at  - 
Ravenna,  in  August  of  the  yesr  408.  Historians  are 
divided  concerning  the  fact  of  Stilicho'a  treason.  Zos- 
imus  and  the  poet  Claudian  consider  it  a  calumny. 
His  death,  however,  was  fatal  to  the  empire,  of  which 
he  was  the  only  remaining  support.  Alaric  again  in- 
vaded Italy,  besieged  Rome,  and  at  last  took  it,  and 
proclaimed  the  prefect  Attains  emperor.  Honorius 
meantime  remained  inactive,  and  shut  up  within  Ra- 
venna. The  continued  indecision  and  bad  faith  of 
Honorius,  or,  rather,  of  his  favourite*,  brought  Alaric 
again  before  Rome,  which  was  this  time  plundered  by 
the  invader  (A.D.  410).  After  Alaric's  death,  his 
son  Ataulphus  married  Placidia,  sister  of  Honorius, 
and  took  possession  of  Spain.  The  rest  of  the  reign 
of  Honorius  was 'a  succession  of  calamities.  The 
Empire  of  the  West  was  now  falling  to  pieces  on  ev- 
ery aide:  and  in  the  midst  of  the  universal  ruin,Hono- 
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rius  died  of  the  dropsy  at  Ravenna,  in  August,  423, 
leaving  no  issue.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  29, 
uqq. — Eneyel.  Ut.  Knout.,  vol.  12,  p.  281.) 

Hokafollo,  or  Hokue  Apollo,  a  grammarian  of 
Alexandres,  according  to  Suidas,  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperor  Theodoaius.  He  taught,  first  in  his 
native  city,  and  afterward  in  Constantinople,  and 
wrote,  under  the  title  of  Te/iamci,  a  work  on  conse- 
crated places.  Several  other  writers  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  Suidaa,  by  Stephanos  of  Byzantium 
(a.  «.  *evefc/9if),  by  Photius  (p.  538,  ed.  Better),  and 
by  Eustathiua  {ad  Od.  4).  It  ia  doubtful  to  which  one 
of  the  whole  number  a  treatise  which  has  come  down 
to  ns  on  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  is  to  be  ascribed 
According  to  the  inscription  that  is  found  in  moat 
MSS.,  the  work  was  originally  written  in  Egyptian, 
and  translated  into  Greek  by  a  person  named  Philip. 
But,  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  respecting  the 
author,  it  ia  evident  that  the  work  could  not  have  been 
written  before  the  Christian  era,  since  it  contains  allu- 
sions to  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Gnostics.  Its 
merits  are  differently  estimated.  The  object  of  the 
writer  appears  to  have  been,  not  to  furnish  a  key  to 
the  Hieroglyphic  system,  but  to  explain  the  emblems 
fend  attributes  of  the  gods.  Champollion,  and  Lee- 
mans  in  hie  edition  of  the  work,  are  disposed  to  at- 
tribute greater  importance  to  it  than  former  critics  had 
been  willing  to  allow.  The  beat  edition  is  that  of  Lee- 
mans,  Aval.,  1834,  8vo.  Previous  to  the  appearance 
of  this,  the  beat  edition  was  that  of  De  Pauw,  Traj.  ad 
Rhen.,  1727,  4to. 

Hobje  fQpru),  the  Seasons  or  Hours,  who  had 
charge  of  the  gates  of  Heaven.  Hesiod  aaya  that  they 
were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Themis ;  and  be 
names  them  Eunomia  (Order),  Dike  (Juttiee),  and 
Eirene (Peace).  "They  watch,"  adde  the  poet,. "over 
the  works  of  mortal  man"  (Ipy  upatovoi  KaradvijTolot 
PporoUu. — Theog.,  903).    By  an  unknown  poet  (ap. 

Stobttum  Lobtck,  Aglaoph.,  p.  600),  the  Horn  are 

called  the  daughters  of  Time  ;  and  by  late  poets  they 
were  named  the  children  of  the  year,  and  their  num- 
ber waa  increased  to  twelve.  (Nomuu,  1 1 , 486 . — Id. , 
12,  17.)  Some  made  them  seven  or  ten  in  number. 
(Hygin.,  fob.,  183.) — The  Horai  seem  to  have  been 
originally  regarded  as  presiding  over  the  three  seasons 
into  which  the  ancient  Greeks  divided  the  year. 
(Welcker,  Tril.,  p.  600,  not.)  As  the  day  was  simi- 
larly divided  (B.,  21,  111),  they  came  to  be  regarded 
as  presiding  over  its  parte  also  ;  and  when  it  waa  far- 
ther subdivided  into  hours,  these  minor  parte  were 
placed  under  their  charge,  and  were  named  from  them. 
(Quint.,  Smyrn.,  2,  695.— Nonmt,  I.  e.)  Order  and 
regularity  being  their  prevailing  attributea,  the  transi- 
tion was  easy  from  the  natural  to  the  moral  world ; 
and  the  guardian  goddesses  of  the  seasons  were  re- 
garded at  presiding  over  law,  justice,  and  peace,  the 
great  producers  of  order  and  harmony  among  men. 
(Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  190,  teq.) 

Horatu,  the  sister  of  the  Horatii,  killed  by  her 
surviving  brother  for  deploring  the  death  of  her  be- 
trothed, one  of  the  Curiatii,  and  for  reproaching  him 
with  the  deed  by  which  she  had  lost  her  lover.  (Vid. 
Horatius  II.)  , 

HoKATtns,  I.  Qoiirroa  Fliccos,  a  celebrated  Ro- 
man poet,  born  at  Venusia  or  Vemisium,  December 
8th,  B.C.  66,  during  the  consulship  of  L.  Aurelius 
Cotta  and  L.  Manlioa  Torquatua.  (Od.,  3,  21,  1. — 
Epod.,  18,  6.)  Hia  father,  who  was  a  freed  man  of 
the  Horatian  family,  bad  gained  considerable  property 
as  a  eoaetor,  a  name  applied  to  the  servant  of  the  mon- 
ey-brokers, who  attended  at  sales  at  auction,  and  col- 
lected the  money  from  the  purchasers.  (Serm..,  1,  6, 
«.)  With  these  gains  he  purchased  a  farm  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufi- 
due.  In  this  place  Horace  appears  to  have  lived  until 
his  eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  when  hia  father,  diaeatia- 
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fied  with  the  country  school  of  Flsvhis  (Sera.,  1,  (, 
72),  removed  with  his  son  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  celebrated  teacher,  Orbdiui 
Pupillua,  of  Beneventum,  whose  life  has  been  written 
by  Suetonius.    (De  HJattr.  Gramm.,  c.  9.)  After 
studying  the  ancient  Latin  poets  (Epitt.,  2, 1, 70,  kj), 
Horace  acquired  the  Greek  language.  (Epiat,  t,  j, 
41,  teq.)   He  also  enjoyed,  during  the  course  of  his 
education,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  lather,  who  ' 
appears  to  have  been  a  sensible  man,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  his  son  with  the  greatest  esteem  and  respect. 
(Serm.,  1,  4,  105,  teqq. ;  1,  6,  76,  teqq.)  It  is  prob- 
able that,  soon  after  he  had  assumed  the  toga  vtrilit, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  went  to  Athens  to  purine 
his  studies  (Epitt.,  2,  2,  43),  where  he  appears  to  have 
remained  till  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  dunng 
the  second  triumvirate.    In  thia  contest  he  joined  the 
army  of  Brutus,  wss  promoted  to  the  rank  of  military 
tribune  (Serm.,  1,  6,  48),  and  waa  present  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Philippi,  bis  flight  from  which  he  compares  to 
a  similar  act  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  poet  Alcaeua. 
(Od.,  2, 7, 9.)  Though  the  life  of  Horace  was  spared, 
his  paternal  property  at  Venusia  waa  confiscated  ( Epitt., 
2,  2,  49),  and  he  repaired  to  Rome,  with  the  hope  of 
obtaining  a  living  by  his  literary  exertions.   Some  of 
his  poems  attracted  the  notice  of  Virgil  and  Varios, 
who  introduced  him  to  Maecenas,  and  the  liberality  of 
the  minister  quickly  relieved  the  poet  from  sll  pecuni- 
ary difficulties.  From  this  eventful  epoch  for  our  hud, 
the  current  of  hit  life  flowed  on  in  amooth  and  gentle 
course.  Satisfied  with  the  competency  which  the  kind- 
ness of  his  patron  had  bestowed,  Horace  declined  the 
offers  made  him  by  Auguatus,  to  take  him  into  his  ser- 
vice aa  private  secretary,  and  steadily  resisted  the 
temptation  thus  held  out  of  rising  to  opulence  and 
political  consideration  ;  advantages  which,  to  one  of 
his  philosophical  temperament,  would  have  been  dearly 
purchased  by  the  sacrifice  of  his  independence.  For 
that  he  was  independent  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the 
word,  in  freedom  of  thought  and  action,  is  evidenced 
by  thst  beautiful  epistle  to  Maecenas,  in  which  he  aisles, 
that  if  the  favour  of  his  patron  ia  to  be  secured  by  t 
slavish  renunciation  of  his  own  habits  and  feelinga,  be 
will  at  once  aay,  Farewell  to  fortune,  and  welcome  pov- 
erty !    (Epitt.,  1,  7.)— Not  long  after  his  introduc- 
tion to  Mccenss  the  journey  to  Brandisium  took 
place,  and  the  gift  of  hia  Sabine  estate  soon  followed. 
Rendered  independent  by  the  bounty  of  Maecenas,  high 
in  the  favour  of  Augustus,  courted  by  the  proudest  pa- 
tricians of  Rome,  and  blessed  in  the  friendship  of  his 
brother  poets,  Virgil,  Tibullus,  end  Varius,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  state  of  more  perfect  temporal  feli- 
city than  Horace  muat  have  enjoyed.    This  hsppinesi 
was  first  sensibly  interrupted  by  the  death  of  Virgil, 
which  waa  shortly  succeeded  by  that  of  Tibullus. 
These  losses  must  have  sunk  deeply  into  his  mini 
The  solemn  thoughts  and  grave  studies  which,  in  the 
first  epistle  of  bis  first  book,  he  declares  shall  hence- 
forward occupy  his  time,  were,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  second  epistle  of  the  second  book,  addressed  » 
Julius  Floras,  confirmed  by  those  sad  warnings  of  the 
trail  tenure  of  existence.  The  eevereat  blow,  however, 
which  Horace  had  to  encounter,  was  inflicted  by  the 
dissolution  of  his  early  friend  and  beet  patron  Msce- 
naa.    He  had  declared  that  he  could  never  survive  the 
loss  of  one  who  was  "  part  of  hie  soul"  (Od.,  2, 17, 5), 
and  his  prediction  was  verified.    The  death  of  the 
poet  occurred  only  a  few  weeks  after  that  of  his  friend, 
on  the  27th  of  November,  B.C.  8,  when  he  hsd  nearly 
completed  his  68th  year,  and  hie  remains  were  de- 
posited next  to  those  of  Maecenas,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Esquiline  Hill. — When  at  Rome,  Horace  resided 
in  a  small  and  plainly-famished  mansion  on  the  Esqui- 
line.   When  he  left  the  capita],  he  either  betook  him- 
self to  his  Sabine  farm  or  ma  villa  at  Tibur,  the  mod- 
ern Treats.   When  in  the  country,  aa  the  whim  seized 
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tira,  be  would  either  study  hard  or  be  luxuriously  idle. 
The  country  was  the  place  where  his  heart  abode,  and 
here  he  displayed  all  the  kindness  of  his  disposition. 
At  times  reclining  under  the  shade  of  a  spreading  tree, 
by  the  side  of  wine  "  bubbling  runnel,"  he  would  tem- 
per his  Manic  with  the  cooling  lymph ;  at  others  he 
would  handle  the  spade  and  mattock,  and  delight  in 
the  good-humoured  jokes  of  his  country  neighbours 
when  they  laughed  at  him,  with  his  little  punchy  fig- 
ure, puffing  and  blowing  at  the  unwonted  work.  But 
bis  suppers  here  were  the  chief  scene  of  his  enjoy- 
ment. He  would  then  collect  around  him  the  patri- 
archs of  the  neighbourhood,  listen  to  their  homely  but 
practical  wisdom,  and  participate  in  the  merriment  of 
his  slaves  seated  around  the  blazing  fire.  Well  and 
truly  might  he  exclaim,  "  Noetss  cccnaque  De&m!" — 
The  character  of  Horace  is  as  clearly  developed  in  hie 
writings,  as  the  manner  in  which  be  passed  his  time, 
or  the  locality  of  his  favourite  haunts.  Good  sense 
was  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  hie  intellect ; 
tenderness  that  of  his  heart.  He  acknowledged  no 
muter  in  philosophy,  and  his  boast  was  not  a  vain  one. 
Although  leaning  to  the  tenets  of  Epicurus,  the  "sum- 
mm  Aomin"  of  Horace  soared  far  shove  selfishness. 
His  happiness  centred  not  in  self,  bat  was  reflected 
from  that  of  others.  Culling  what  wsa  best  from  each 
sect,  he  ridiculed  unsparingly  the  vague  theories  of  all ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  shaft*  were  chiefly  directed 
against  the  Stoics,  he  assented  to  the  loftier  and  better 
part  of  their  doctrine,  the  superintendence  of  the  di- 
vinity over  the  ways  of  man.  Like  those  of  every 
other  mortal,  the  sterling  qualities  of  Horace  were 
mixed  with  baser  alloy.  His  philosophy  could  not  pre- 
serve him,  even  at  the  age  of  fifty,  from  the  weak- 
nesses of  a  boy,  and  he  did  not  escape  unsullied  by  the 
rices  of  the  time.  These  frailties  apart,  we  recognise 
in  Horace  all  the  amenities,  and  most  of  the  virtues, 
which  adorn  humanity. — The  productions  of  Horace 
are  divided  into  Odes,  Epodes,  Satires,  and  Epistles. 
The  Odes,  which  for  the  most  part  are  little  more 
than  translations  or  imitations  of  the  Greek  poets,  are 
generally  written  in  a  very  artificial  manner,  and  sel- 
dom depict  the  stronger  and  more  powerful  feelings  of 
human  nature.  The  best  are  these  in  which  the  poet 
describes  the  pleasures  of  s  country  life,  or  touches  on 
the  beauties  of  nature,  for  which  he  had  the  most  lively 
perception  and  the  most  exquisite  relish :  nor  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  are  bis  lyrical  productions  altogether 
without  those  touches  which  excite  our  warmer  sym- 
pathies. Bat  if  we  were  to  name  those  qualities  in 
which  Horace  most  excels,  we  should  mention  his 
•bong  good  sense,  his  clear  judgment,  and  the  pu- 
rity of  bis  taste. — The  best  edition  of  Horace  is  that 
of  Doring,  lips.,  1803,  1815,  1838,  2  vols.  8vo, 
reprinted  at  the  London  press,  and  also  at  Oxford, 
1838,  in  one  volume  8vo. — Many  critic*  have  main- 
tained that  each  ode,  each  satire,  dec.,  we*  published 
separately  by  the  poet.  Bot  Bentley,  in  the  preface  to 
his  edition  of  the  poet's  works,  argues,  from  the  words 
of  Suetonius,  the  practice  of  other  Latin  poet*,  and 
the  expressions  of  Horace  himself,  that  hi*  work*  were 
originally  published  in  books,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  now  appear.  Consult  on  this  subject  the  "  Ho- 
rcuius  RestittUus"  of  Tate,  Comic.,  1832  ;  3d  ed., 
1837.  (Bahr,  Geseh.  Xthn.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  230,  stqs. 
—Quarterly  Review,  No.  lU.—EncycL  Us.  Knout., 
vol.  12,  p.  290.)— II.  The  name  of  three  brave  Ro- 
man twin-brothers,  who  fought,  according  to  the  old 
Roman  legends,  against  the  Curiatii,  three  Alban  twin- 
brothers,  about  667  year*  before  the  commencement 
of  our  era.  Mutual  act*  of  violence  committed  by  the 
citizens  of  Borne  and  Alba  bad  given  rise  to  a  war. 
The  armies  were  drawn  np  against  each  other  at  the 
Fossa  Cluilia,  where  it  waa  agreed  to  avert  t  battle  by 
a  combat  of  three  brothers  on  either  side,  namely,  the 
Horatii  and  Curiatii,  whose  mothers  were  sisters.  Ev- 


ery one  will  perceive  that  we  have  here  types  of  the  two 
nstions  regarded  as  sisters,  and  of  the  three  tribes  in 
each.  In  the  first  onset,  two  of  the  Horatii  were  slain 
by  their  opponents ;  but  the  third  brother,  by  joining  ad- 
dress to  valour,  obtained  a  victory  over  all  his  antago- 
nists. Pretending  to  fly  from  the  field  of  battle,  he  sep- 
arated the  three  Curiatii,  and  then,  attacking  them  one 
by  one,  slew  them  successively.  As  be  returned  tri- 
umphant to  the  city,  bis  sister  Horatia,  who  bad  been 
betrothed  to  one  of  the  Curiatii,  met  and  reproached  her 
brother  bitterly  for  having  slain  her  intended  busbsnd. 
Horatius,  incensed  at  this,  stabbed  bis  sSster  to  the 
heart.    He  was  tried  and  acquitted.   (Lis.,  1,  26.) 

Hokesti,  a  people  of  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ta- 
citus. In  Agricola's  lime,  they  seem  to  nave  been 
the  inbabitanta  of  what  is  now  Angus.   They  were 


Agric.,  38.) 

HorrBNsU,  daughter  of  the  orator  Hortensius,  and 
who  would  seem  to  have  inherited  a  portion  of  her  fa- 
ther's eloquence.  When  the  members  of  the  second 
triumvirate  bad  imposed  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  Roman 
matrons,  and  no  one  of  the  other  sex  dared  to  espouse 
their  cause,  Hortensia  appeared  as  their  advocate,  and 
made  so  able  a  speech  that  a  large  portion  of  the  bur- 
den waa  removed.  (Vol.  Max.,  9,  8,  3.)  This  ha- 
rangue was  extant  in  Quintilian'a  time,  who  speaks  of 
it  with  encomiums.  Freinshernius  has  adumbrated  it 
from  Appian  in  hi*  Supplement  to  Livy.  (Quintil.,  I, 
1,  6  —Fremsh.,  Suppl.  Lit.,  122,  44,  seq.) 

HoETXNatDs,  Quintos,  a  celebrated  orator,  who 
began  to  distinguish  himself  by  his  eloquence  in  the 
Roman  forum  st  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  was  bom 
of  a  plebeian  family,  A.U.C.  640,  eight  year*  beforr 
Cicero.  He  served  at  first  as  a  common  soldier,  and. 
afterward  aa  military  tribune,  in  the  Social  war.  In  the 
contest  between  Minus  and  Sylla  he  remained  neuter, 
and  was  one  of  the  twenty  qussstors  established  by 
Sylla,  A.U.C.  674.  He  afterward  obtained  in  succes- 
sion the  offices  of  adile,  prctor,  and  consul,  the  last 
of  these  A.U.C.  685.  As  an  orator  he  for  a  long  time 
balanced  the  reputation  of  Cicero ;  but,  a*  his  oration* 
are  lost,  we  can  only  judge  of  him  by  the  account 
which  his  rival  gives  of  his  abilities.    "  Nalurs  had 

K'ven  him,"  says  Cicero,  in  hi*  Brutus  (c.  88),  "so 
ippy  a  memory,  that  he  never  had  need  of  commit- 
ting to  writing  any  discourse  which  he  had  meditated, 
while,  after  his  opponent  had  finished  speaking,  be  could 
recall,  word  by  word,  not  only  what  the  other  bad  said, 
bot  also  die  authorities  which  had  been  cited  against 
himself.  Hi*  industry  was  indefatigable.  He  never 
let  a  day  pass  without  speaking  in  the  forum,  or  pre- 
paring himself  to  appear  on  the  morrow ;  oftentimes  be 
did  both.  He  excelled  particularly  in  the  art  of  divi- 
ding hi*  subject,  and  in  then  reuniting  it  in  a  luminous 
manner,  calling  in,  at  the  same  time,  even  some  of  the 
srgumeuu  which  had  been  urged  tgainat  him.  His 
diction  waa  noble,  elegant,  and  rich ;  his  voice  strong 
and  pleasing ;  hi*  gesture*  carefully  studied."  The 
eloquence  of  Hortensius  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  have 
been  of  that  showy  species  called  Asiatic,  which  flour- 
ished in  the  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was 
infinitely  more  florid  and  ornamental  than  the  oratory 
of  Athens,  or  even  of  Rhodes,  being  full  of  brilliant 
thoughts  and  of  sparkling  expressions.  This  glowing 
style  of  rhetoric,  though  deficient  in  solidity  and  weight, 
was  not  unsuitable  in  a  young  man ;  and,  being  farther 
recommended  by  a  beautiful  cadence  of  periods,  met 
with  the  utmost  applause.  But  Hortensius,  as  he  ad- 
vanced in  life,  did  not  cbrrect  this  exuberance,  nor 
adopt  a  chaster  eloquence ;  and  this  luxury  and  glit- 
ter of  phraseology,  which,  even  in  his  earliest  years, 
bad  occasionally  excited  ridicule  or  disgust  among  the 
graver  father*  of  the  senatorial  order,  being  totally  in 
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e  insistent  with  his  advanced  age  and  consular  digni- 
ty, which  required  something  more  serious  and  com- 
posed, his  reputation  in  consequence  diminished  with 
Increase  of  years.  Besides,  from  his  declining  health 
and  strength,  which  greatly  failed  in  his  latter  years,  he 
may  not  have  been  able  to  give  full  effect  to  that  snowy 
species  of  rhetoric  in  which  he  indulged.  A  constant 
toothache  and  swelling  in  the  jaws  greatly  impaired 
his  powers  of  elocution  and  utterance,  end  became  at 
length  so  severe  as  to  accelerate  his  end.  A  few 
months,  howeveiy  before  his  death,  which  happened  in 
703,  he  pleaded  for  his  nephew  Messala,  who  waa  ac- 
cused of  illegal  canvassing,  and  who  was  acquitted 
more  in  consequence  of  the  astonishing  exertions  of  his 
advocate  than  the  justice  of  bis  cause.  So  unfavoura- 
ble, indeed,  was  his  case  esteemed,  that,  however  much 
the  speech  of  Hortensius  had  been  admired,  be  waa  re- 
ceived, on  entering  the  theatre  of  Curio  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  with  loud  clamours  and  hiaaes,  which  were  the 
more  remarked  as  he  had  never  met  with  similar  treat- 
ment in  the  whole  course  of  his  forensic  career.  (Cic., 
Bp.  ad  Fam.,  8, 3. )  The  speech,  however,  revived  all 
the  ancient  admiration  of  the  public  for  his  oratorical 
talents,  and  convinced  them  that,  bad  he  possessed 
the  same  perseverance  as  Cicero,  be  would  not  have 
Tanked  second  to  that  orator.  The  speeches  of  Hor- 
tensius, ss  has  already  been  mentioned,  lost  part  of 
their  effect  by  the  orator's  advance  in  yean,  but  they 
suffered  still  more  by  being  transferred  to  writing.  As 
his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  action  and  delivery, 
hia  writings  were  much  inferior  to  what  was  expected 
from  the  high  feme  which  he  had  enjoyed ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, alter  death,  he  retained  little  of  that  esteem 
which  be  had  ao  abundantly  possessed  during  life. 
(Quint.,  Iiut.  Oral.,  11,  8.)  It  appears  from  Macro- 
bius,  that  he  was  much  ridiculed  by  hia  contempora- 
ries on  account  of  his  affected  gestures.  In  pleading, 
his  hands  were  constantly  in  motion,  whence  he  was 
often  attacked  by  his  adversaries  in  the  forum  for  re- 
sembling an  actor;  and  on  one  occasion  be  received 
from  his  opponent  the  appellation  of  Dionyna,  which 
was  the  name  of  a  celebrated  dancing  girl.  (Aulut 
OelHut,  1,8.)  iEsopus  and  Roscius  frequently  attend- 
ed his  pleadings  to  catch  hia  gestures  and  imitate  them 
on  the  stage.  (Vol.  Max.,  8,  tO.)  Such,  indeed,  waa 
hi*  exertion  in  action,  that  it  was  commonly  said  that 
it  could  not  be  determined  whether  people  went  to  bear 
or  to  see  him.  Like  Demosthenes,  be  chose  and  put 
on  his  dress  with  the  most  studied  care  and  neatness. 
He  ia  said  not  only  to  have  prepared  his  gestures,  but 
also  to  have  adjusted  the  plaits  of  bis  gown  before  a 
minor  when  about  to  issue  forth  to  the  forum ;  and  to 
have  taken  no  less  care  in  arranging  them  than  in 
moulding  the  periods  of  his  discourse.  He  so  tucked 
up  bis  gown  that  the  folda  did  not  fall  by  chance,  but 
were  formed  with  great  care  by  help  of  a  knot  care- 
fully tied,  and  concealed  by  the  pliea  of  hia  robe,  which 
apparently  flowed  carelessly  around  him.  (Macrobi- 
ut,  Sat.,  8, 13.)  Macrobius  also  records  a  story  of  his 
Instituting  an  action  of  damages  against  a  person  who 
had  jostled  him  while  walking  in  this  elaborate  dress, 
and  had  ruffled  his  toga  when  he  was  about  to  appear 
in  public  with  hia  drapery  adjusted  according  to  the 
happiest  arrangement ;  an  anecdote  which,  whether 
true  or  false,  snows  by  its  currency  the  opinion  enter- 
tained of  his  finical  attention  to  everything  that  con- 
cerned the  elegance  of  his  attire,  or  the  gracefulness 
<pf  his  figure  and  attitudes.  This  appeals  to  have  been 
the  only  blemish  in  his  oratorical  character ;  and  the 
only  stain  on  bis  moral  conduct  was  hia  practice  of 
corrupting  the  judges  of  the  causes  in  which  he  was 
employed,  a  practice  which  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
imputed  to  the  defects  of  the  judicisl  system  at  Rome ; 
for,  whatever  might  be  the  excellence  of  the  Roman 
laws,  nothing  could  be  worse  than  the  procedure  under 
which  they  were  administered. — Hortensius  was,  from 
648 
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A.U.C.  688  till  670,  a  apace  of  thirteen  yean,  at  the 
head  of  the  Roman  bar  ^  and  being,  in  consequence, 
engaged  during  that  long  period  on  one  side  or  other 
in  every  cause  of  importance,  he  soon  amassed  a  pro- 
digious fortune.    He  lived,  too,  with  a  magnificence 
corresponding  to  his  wealth.    His  bouse  at  Rome, 
which  wss  splendidly  furnished,  formed  the  centts  of 
the  chief  imperial  palace,  which  increased  from  the 
time  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Nero,  till  it  nearly  covered 
the  whole  Palatine  Mount,  and  branched  over  other 
hills.    Besides  his  mansion  in  the  capital,  he  poasess- 
ed  sumptuous  villas  at  Tusculum,  Bsuli,  and  Laurea- 
tum,  where  be  was  accustomed  to  give  the  most  ele- 
gant and  expensive  entertainments.    His  olive  plan- 
tations he  is  said  to  have  regularly  moistened  and  be- 
dewed with  wine ;  and,  on  one  occasion,  daring  the 
hearing  of  an  important  cause  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged along  with  Cicero,  be  begged  the  latter  to  change 
with  him  the  previously  arranged  order  of  pleading,  as 
he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  country  to  pour  wine  on  > 
favourite  piktanut,  which  grew  near  his  Tosculan  villa 
(Macrot.,  Sat.,  3,  13.)   Notwithstanding  this  profu- 
sion, his  heir  found  not  less  than  10,000  casks  of  wine 
in  his  cellar  after  his  death.    (Plin.,  14, 14.)  Besides 
hia  taate  for  wine  and  fondness  for  plantations,  he  in- 
dulged in  a  passion  for  pictures  andjfisb-poods.   At  his 
Tuscolan  villa  he  built  a  ball  for  the  reception  of  > 
painting  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  by  the 
painter  Cydiaa,  which  cost  the  enormous  sum  ot 
144,000  sesterces.    At  his  country  seat  near  Baoli,  on 
the  seashore,  he  vied  with  Lucullus  and  Philippos  in 
the  extent  of  his  fish-ponds,  which  were  constructed 
at  immense  cost,  and  ao  formed  that  the  tide  flowed 
into  them.    ( Varro,  R.  R.,  8,  3  )    Yet  such  was  bis 
luxury,  snd  reluctance  to  diminish  bis  supply,  that, 
when  he  gave  entertainments  at  Bauli,  be  generally 
sent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Puteoli  to  buy  fish 
for  anpper.    (Id.,  3,  17.)    He  bad  a  vast  number  of 
fishermen  in  his  service,  and  paid  so  much  attention 
to  the  feeding  of  his  fish,  that  he  had  always  ready  a 
large  stock  of  small  fiah  to  be  devoured  by  the  great 
onea.    It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  part  with  any  of  them ;  and  Vsrro 
declares  that  a  friend  could  more  eaaily  get  hia  chariot- 
mules  out  of  bis  stable  than  a  mullet  from  his  ponds. 
He  waa  more  anxious  about  the  welfare  of  bis  fish 
than  the  health  of  his  slaves,  and  leaa  solicitous  thai 
a  sick  servant  might  not  take  what  was  unfit  for  him, 
than  that  hia  fish  might  not  drink  water  which  wis 
unwholesome.    It  is  even  said  (PHn.,  9,  SS)  that  he 
waa  ao  passionately  fond  of  a  particular  lamprey  as  to 
shed  tears  for  its  untimely  death.    At  hia  Laurentan 
villa  Hortenaina  had  a  wooded  park  of  fiftv  acres,  en- 
compassed with  a  wall.   This  enclosure  he  called  a 
nursery  of  wild  beasts,  all  of  which  came  for  their 
provender  at  a  certain  hour  on  the  blowing  of  a  bora : 
an  exhibition  with  which  he  waa  accustomed  to  amuse 
the  guests  who  visited  him  here.    Vsrro  mentions  an 
entertainment  where  those  invited  supped  on  an  emi- 
nence, called  a  Triclinium,  in  this  sylvan  park.  Du- 
ring the  repeat,  Hortensius  summoned  his  Orpheus, 
who,  having  come  with  hia  musical  instruments,  and 
being  ordered  to  display  his  talents,  blew  a  trumpet, 
when  such  a  multitude  of  deer,  boars,  and  other  quad- 
rupeds rushed  to  the  spot  from  all  quarters,  that  the 
sight  appeared  to  the  delighted  spectators  as  beautiful 
aa  die  courses  with  wild  animals  in  the  great  circus  of 
the  ^Ediles.   (Dunlop.  But.  Rom.  Lit.,  voL  S,  p.  298, 

Hoaus,  a  son  of  I  sis  and  Osiris,  and  one  of  the  dei- 
tiea  of  Egypt.  Home  is  the  sun  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice. From  the  month  of  April  until  this  season  of  the 
year,  Typhon  waa  aaid  to  bear  sway,  with  bis  attendant 
band  of  heats  and  maladies :  the  earth  was  parched, 
gloomy,  and  desolate.  Herua  thereupon  recalls  his  fa- 
ther Osiris  from  the  lower  world,  he  revives  the  parent 
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m  the  ion,  he.  avenges  him  on  Typhon :  the  solstitial 
tun  brings  back  the  Nile  from  the  bottom  of  Egypt, 
where  it  bad  appeared  to  be  sleeping  the  sleep  of 
death ;  the  waiera  spread  tbemselTes  over  the  land, 
everything  receives  new  life;  contagious  maladies, 
hurtful  reptiles,  parching  heats  which  had  engendered 
them,  ill  disappear  before  the  conqueror  of  Typhon  ; 
through  him  nature  revives,  and  Egypt  resumes  bar 
fertility. — Hons  was  the  deity  of  Apoliinopolis  Magna 
(Edfou),  where  he  had  a  magnificent  temple.  The 
Greeks  compared  him  to  their  Apollo.  He  is  the  con- 
queror of  Typhon,  as  Apollo  is  of  Python,  and  Crishna 
of  the  serpent  Caliya.  (Crtuzcr,  Symboltk,  vol.  2,  p. 
i76.—  Crauttr,  par  Guignumi,  vol.  1,  p.  400.— Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Jomard,  in  the  "  Description  it 
lEgypU — Antiq."  vol.  1,  p.  26,  sees.) 

HosTiLia,  a  village  on  the  Padus,  or  Pa,  now  0«- 
tifh*,  in  the  vicinity  of  Cremona.    {Toot.,  Ann.,  2, 

m 

Hostios,  a  Roman  poet,  contemporary  with  Lucil- 
ioa  the  satirist  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Istrian  war, 
which  took  place  570  A.U.C.,  or  B.C.  178.  Some 
fragments  of  this  have  reached  our  time.  Hostius 
wrote  also  metrical  annals,  after  the  manner  of  En- 
nius.  (Wtkktrt,  de  Hotiio  potto,  ejutque  cam.  rtli- 
fiau,  Conanentatio,  p.  1-18.)  Some  make  him  to 
have  been  the  rather,  others  the  grandfather,  of  the 
Cynthia  of  Propertius.  (Consult  Brouckhu.,  ai  Pro- 
pert.,  EUg.,  3,  18,  8.) 

Htrttm,  one  of  the  barbarian  nations  that  invsded 
the  Roman  empire.    The  first  ancient  author  who 
makes  mention  of  the  Huns  is  Dionysius  Periegetes. 
This  geographer,  who  wrote  probably  about  30  years 
before  our  era,  names  four  nations,  which,  in  the  order 
of  hi*  narrative,  followed  from  north  to  south  along 
the  western  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  viz.,  the  Scy- 
thians, the  Huns  (Owvoi),  the  Caspian*,  and  the  Al- 
banians.   Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Strabo,  places  these 
nations  in  the  same  order ;  but,  in  place  of  Hons,  he 
calls  the  second  Ovirioi,  Huitu,  who  were  probably 
the  Hurmic  tribe  fartheat  to  the  west.    Ptolemy,  who 
lived  about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  placed  the 
Huns  (Xovvot)  between  the  Bastams  and  Roxelani, 
consequently  on  the  two  banks  of  the  Borysthenes. 
The  Armenian  historiana  know  thia  people  under  the 
denomination  of  Hounk,  and  place  them  to  the  north 
of  Caucasus,  between  the  Wolga  snd  the  Don.  Hence 
they  call  the  defile  of  Derbend  the  "  Rampart  of  the 
Huns."    In  the  geographical  work  falsely  attributed 
to  Moses  of  Chorene,  the  following  paaaage  occurs : 
"  The  Msssagetn  dwell  ss  far  ss  the  Caspian  Sea, 
where  is  the  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus  that  contains 
the  rampart  of  Tsrpsnt  (Derbend)  and  a  wonderful 
tower  built  in  the  ses :  to  the  north  are  the  Huns 
within  the  city  of  Varkatchan,  and  others  besides." 
Moses  of  Chorene  relates,  in  his  Armenian  history, 
the  wars  which  Tiridates  the  Great,  who  reigned  from 
259  to  312,  sustained  against  certain  northern  nations 
that  had  made  an  irruption  into  Armenia.    This  prince 
attacked  and  defeated  them,  slew  their  king,  and  pur- 
sued them  into  the  country  of  the  Hounk  (Huns). 
Zonaras  states,  that,  according  to  some,  the-  Emperor 
Cams  was  slain  (A.D.  283)  in  an  expedition  against 
the  Hons.    From  all  that  has  been  stated,  we  see 
clearly  that  this  people  were  already  known  before 
their  invasion  of  Europe,  and  that,  when  Ammianus 
Marcellinoa  speaks  of  them  as  a  nation  '■  little  known 
to  the  ancients,"  he  is  not  to  be  considered  as  mean- 
ing that  there  was  no  knowledge  of  them  prior  to  A.D. 
370.    "  They  live,"  remarks  the  same  writer,  "  be- 
vond  the>  Palus  Mssotis,  on  the  borders  of  the  Icy  Ses. 
They  are  marked  by  extreme  ferocity  of  manners.  As 
soon  as  a  child  is  bora,  they  cut  deep  incisions  into 
.to  cbeeke,  in  order  that  the  scars  thus  formed  may 
prevent,  at  •  later  period,  the  first  growth  of  the  beard 
from  appearing    They  reach  an  advanced  age  without 


having  any  beard,  and  they  are  as  deformed  as  eu- 
nuchs.   They  are  of  squat  figures,  and  have  strong 
limbs  and  large  heads.    Their  figure  is  a  remarkable 
they  are  bent  to  such  a  degree  that  one  would 
almost  fancy  them  to  be  brute  beasts  moving  on  two 
legs,  or  those  rudely  carved  pillars  which  are  used  to 
support  bridges,  snd  which  are  cut  into  some  resem- 
blance to  a  human  form."    Zosimus,  who  wrote  about 
a  century  after  the  first  inroad  of  the  Huns  into  Eu- 
rope, supposes  them  to  be  identical  with  the  royal 
Scythians  of  Herodotus.    Jornandes  gives  a  fabulous 
account  of  their  .origin  from  some  sorceresses  who 
bad  united  themselves  with  the  impure  spirits  of  the 
desert.    He  describes  them  as  a  race  which  snowed 
no  other  resemblance  to  the  human  species  than  what 
the  use  of  the  faculty  of  speech  afforded.    The  por- 
trait of  these  barbarians  will  be  complete,  if  we  add 
to  it  the  description  given  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris, 
in  472  (2, 245,  seqq).    The  terror  which  these  bar- 
barians occasioned,  contributed,  no  doubt,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  to  heighten  the  picture  which  the  ancient 
writers  just  mentioned  have  given  us  of  thoir  personal 
deformity.    We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the 
following  circumstance:  The  various  hordes  of  bsr- 
bsrians,  such  as  the  Lombards,  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
others,  which  made  inroads  into  the  Raman  empire 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Huns,  were  of  the  Tndo- 
Germanic  race ;  their  physiognomy,  therefore,  did  not 
differ  much  from  that  of  the  European  nations  already 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romana.    On  a  sudden  tho 
Huns  presented  themselves,  belonging  clearly  to  a 
different  race,  and  whose  figures  and  personal  ap- 
pearance generally,  in  themselves  far  from  pleasing, 
were  rendered  still  more  disagreeable  to  the  eye  by 
artificial  means.   The  audden  presence  of  such  a 
race  could  not  but  produce  an  alarming  impression  ; 
and  hence  the  writers  of  that  day  can  hardly  find 
expressions  strong  enough  to  depict,  amid  the  ter- 
ror by  which  they  were  surrounded,  the  repulsive  de- 
formity of  thia  new  swarm  of  conquerors ;  tbey  en- 
deavour to  improve,  the  one  upon  the  other,  in  placing 
before  their  readers  the  most  frightful  traits  of  savage 
portraiture.— As  regards  the  origin  of  the  Hunnic  race, 
it  must  be  confessed  that  great  uncertainty  has  for  a 
long  time  prevailed.    Some  have  aeen  in  them  the 
progenitors  of  the  Mogul  and  Calmue  Tartars  of  the 
present  day,  without  having  any  better  foundation  for 
this  opinion  than  vague  descriptions  of  the  forms  of 
the  Huns.    These  writers  ought  to  have  reflected  that 
the  descriptions  in  question  would  apply  equally  well 
to  a  large  number  of  the  races  of  northern  Asia,  to  the 
Vogoulea,  the  Ssmoiedes,  the  Toungouses,  and  oth- 
ers.   De  Guignea,  on  the  other  band,  traces  up  the 
Huns  to  a  nomadic  and  powerful  race  which  infested 
the  borders  of  China,  and  who  are  called  by  the  his- 
torians of  this  country  Hioung  nam.    The  simple  re . 
semblance  of  names  has  caused  thia  theory  to  wear  a 
plausible  appearance,  but  Klaproth  fully  establishes  its 
fsHscy.    This  writer,  in  following  aa  his  guides  the 
Byzantine  historians,  makes  the  Huns  to  have  been 
of  the  same  origin  with  the  Avares,  and  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Oriental  Finns,  and  the  progenitors  of 
the  present  Vougoules.    (Klaproth,  Tableaux  Hiito- 
rijuet  de  VAtie,  p.  240.)— The  history  of  the  Huns, 
in  its'  more  important  features,  is  as  follows :  In  374 
they  quitted  their  settlements  on  the  Wolga  snd  Palus 
Mteolis,  under  the  conduct  of  their  monarch  Balamir, 
and  subjected  the  Akatsires,  who,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Priacus,  had  a  common  origin  with  them. 
Reunited  to  this  people,  they  attacked  the  Alani, 
called  TanaVtes  from  their  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tanai'a  or  Don.    The  Alani,  being  conquered,  made  ' 
common  cause  with  the  Hons,  ana  in  370  the  united 
hordes  invaded  the  country  of  the  Ostrogoths.  Her- 
mannrich,  the  king  of  this  latter  people,  met  with  a 
total  defeat,  and  tiled  himself  in  despair.   His  suc- 
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saetor  Vitbirnir  endeavoured  in  vein  to  mike  bead 
against  the  rictora ;  he  waa  alain  in  battle,  and  the 
Ostrogoth*  were  diaperaed.  The  Visigoths,  to  the 
number  of  200,000  combatanta,  retreated  before  them, 
and  obtained  permission  of  the  Emperor  Valena  to 
crosa  the  Danube  and  retire  into  Thrace.  In  380 
Balamir  or  Balamber  desolated  the  Roman  provinces 
and  destroyed  numerous  citiea.  Their  farther  ravages, 
however,  wore  bought  off  by  an.  annual  tribute  until 
442,  when,  under  Attila  and  Bleda,  son*  of  Mound- 
zoukh,  they  ravaged  Thrace  and  Illyria,  and  Theodo- 
siui  II.  waa  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  into  Asia,  and 
to  conclude  from  that  country  a  shameful  peace  with 
the  invaders.  In  444  Attila  became  sole  monarch, 
and  in  447  entered  at  the  head  of  an  immense  army 
into  the  countries  subject  to  the  Eastern  empire,  and 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Constantinople.  The 
armies  of  Theodosius  II.  were  everywhere  defeated, 
and  a  freah  tribute  alone  aaved  the  capital  of  the  Eaat. 
The  death  of  Theodosius,  which  happened  in  450,  ap- 
peared to  Attila  to  offer  a  new  opportunity  for  farther 
exactions ;  but  Marcian,  the  new  emperor,  refused  to 
listen  to  his  demands  ;  and  Attila,  finding  menaces  in- 
effectual, began  to  seek  various  pretexts  for  carrying 
the  war  into  the  West.  He  penetrated  into  Gaul  and 
ravaged  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  waa  defeated 
in  the  battle  of  Chalons-sur-Marne.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  this  overthrow,  be  soon  made  an  irruption 
into  Italy,  ravaged  Cisalpine  Gaul,  took  Aquileia,  and 
pillaged  Milan  and  Paris.  He  died  this  same  year 
(453),  on  the  night  of  his  nuptials.  The  power  of  the 
Huns  fell  with  Attila,  and  toe  nation  was  soon  after 
dispersed.  A  portion  of  them  settled  in  the  countiy 
which  from  them  waa  called  Hungary.  Some  authors 
slate,  that  the  race  of  the  ancient.  Huns  were  all  cut 
off  in  the  long  war  waged  againat  them  by  Charle- 
magne, and  that  the  country  waa  afterward  peopled 
by  the  neighbouring  nations,  to  whom  the  present 
Hungarians  owe  tbeir  origin.  But  other  and  more  ac- 
curate authors  make  the  Hungarians  of  the  present 
day  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient  Huns  mingled 
with  other  races.  The  personal  appearance  of  the 
Huns  does  not,  it  is  true,  favour  this  idea ;  but  the  Fin- 
nic tribe,  which  formed  the  serine  of  the  Hungarian 
nation,  becoming  intermingled  in  the  course  of  time 
with  Turkish,  Slavonic,  and  Germanic  races,  may  be 
said  to  have  almost  totally  changed  it*  external  char- 
acteristics. The  language  of  the  present  Hungarians, 
too,  is  composed  of  Finnic,  Turkish,  Slavonic,  and 
German  elements.  ( Klaprotk,  Tableaux  Hutoriqutt, 
&c,  p.  247,  eeqq.) 

Hyacinth!*,  a  festival,  celebrated  for  three  days  in 
the  summer  of  each  year,  at  Amycle,  in  honour  of 
Apollo  and  his  unhappy  favourite  Hyacinthus.  {Vid. 
Hyacinthus.)  Miiller  givea  strong  reasons  for  suppo- 
sing that  the  Hyacinthia  wen  originally  a  festival  of 
Ceres.    (Doriant,  vol.  1,  p.  373.) 

Hyacinthus,  a  beautiful  youth  of  Amycla,  beloved 
by  Apollo.  He  was  playing  one  day  at  discus- throw- 
ing with  the  god,  when  the  latter  made  a  great  cast, 
and  Hyacinthus  running  too  eagerly  to  take  up  the 
discus,  it  rebounded  and  struck  him  in  the  face.  The 
god,  unable  to  save  his  life,  changed  him  into  the  flow- 
er which  was  named  from  him,  and  on  whose  petals 
Grecian  fancy  saw  traced  oi,  al,  the  notea  of  grief. 
(Ooid,  Met.,  10, 162,  teoq.—ApoUod.,  1,  8,  3.— &.,  3, 
10,  3. — Eurip.,  HA.,  1489,  tea.)— Other  versions  of 
the  legend  say  that  Zepbyrus  {the  Weet  Wind),  en- 
raged at  Hyacinthus'  having  preferred  Apollo  to  him- 
self, blew  the  discus,  when  flung  by  Apollo,  against 
the  head  of  the  youth,  and  so  killed  him.  (Eudocia, 
408.— Normus,  10,  253,  teq.—U..  29,  95,  eeq—Lu- 
cian,  D.  D,  U.—Kdghtley't  Mythology,  p.  ISO.) 

Hvtsaa,  according  to  some,  toe  daughters  of  Atlas 
and  sisters  of  the  Pleiades.    The  best  accounts,  how- 
ever, make  them  to  hare  been  the  nymphs  of  Dodona, 
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unto  whom  Jupiter  confided  the  narrate  of  Btecbw, 
(Consult  Ouigviaut,  voL  3,  p.  68.)  Pherecydes  gives 
their  names  aa  Ambrosia,  Coronia,  Eudora,  Dnae, 
iEaula,  and  Polyxo.  (Phereeyd.,  ay.  Sckol,  H,  18, 
486.)  Hesiod,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  tbem  Phcsah, 
Coronia,  Cleea,  Phaoo,  sad  Eudora.  (Ap.  ScicL  ai 
Arat.,  Phcat.,  172.)  The  Hyades  went  about  with 
their  divine  charge,  communicating  his  discovery  to 
mankind,  until,  being  chased  with  mm  into  the  set  by 
Lycurgus,  Jupiter,  in  compassion,  raised  then  to  tie 
slues  and  transformed  them  into  stars.  (Pkcrtcyi., 

I.  e.)  According  to  the  more  common  legend,  bow- 
ever,  the  Hyades,  having  lost  tbeir  brother  Hyat,  who 
waa  killed  by  a  bear  or  lion,  or,  as  Tinuaus  says,  by  u 
asp,  were  so  disconsolate  at  hit  death,  that  they  pined 
away  and  died ;  and  after  death  they  were  changed  into 
•tan.  (Hygm.,  fob.,  192. — Miocker,  ad  lot.)— The 
stars  called  Hyades  (Tadec)  derived  weir  name  from 
tu,  "  to  make  wet,"  "to  rain,"  because  their  setting,  at 
both  the  evening  and  morning  twilight,  was  for  the 
Greeka  and  Romans  a  sure  presage  of  wet  and  stormy 
weather,  these  two  periods  falling  respectively  in  the 
latter  half  of  April  and  November,  (tdeltr,  Sterna* 
men,  p.  189.)  On  this  basis,  therefore,  both  the  above 
legends  respecting  the  Hyades  were  erected  by  the  po- 
ets. In  the  case  of  the  nymphs  of  Dodona,  the  Hy- 
ades become  the  type  of  the  humid  principle,  the  nur- 
ture* of  vegetation;  while  in  the  later  fable,  the  rain- 
drops that  accompany  the  setting  of  the  Hyades  are  the 
tears  of  the  dying  daughters  of  Alia*.  Hence  Horace, 
with  a  double  allusion  to  both  fable  and  physical  phe- 
nomena, calls  the  stars  in  question  "  trittet  Hyaiu." 
(Od.,  1,  8,  14.) — The  Roman  writers  sometimes  call 
these'  star*  by  the  name  of  SucuUt,  "  little  swine," 
for  which  singularly  inelegant  epithet  Pliny  assigns  ai 
singular  a  derivation.  According  to  this  writer,  the 
Roman  farmers  mistook  the  etymology  of  the  Greek 
name  Hyades,  and  deduced  it,  not  from  {tin,  "(e 
ram,"  but  from  if,  gen.  vor,  "  s  tow."  (Pint.,  18, 26.) 
The  reason  for  this  amusing  derivation  appears  to  havi 
been,  because  the  continual  rains  at  the  setting  of  lbs 
Hyadee  made  the  roads  so  miry,  that  these  atari 
aeemed  to  delight  in  dirt  like  swine !  Isidores  derives 
the  term  SucuLt  from  mean,  in  the  sense  of  "moist- 
ure" or  "wet"  ("a  tucco  et  pUvut." — Itid.,  Ong., 
3,  70),  an  etymology  which  has  found  it*  way  into 
many  modem  works.  Some  grammarians,  again, 
sought  to  derive  the  name  Hyadee  from  the  Greek  T 
(upsilon),  in  consequence  of  the  resemblance  which 
the  cluster  of  stare  bears  to  that  letter.    {Sckol.  ei 

II.  ,  I.  «.)— The  Hyadee,  in  the  celestial  sphere,  are  at 
the  head  of  the  Bull  (eirl  tow  fkmtpdvm).  The  num- 
ber of  toe  atara  composing  the  constellation  are  vari- 
oualy  given.  Thales  comprehended  under  this  name 
only  the  two  stars  a  and  e ;  Euripides,  in  his  Phaetbce, 
made  the  number  to  be  three ;  Acbaros  gave  four; 
Hesiod  five ;  and  Pherecydes,  who  must  have  inclu- 
ded the  home  of  the  Bull,  numbered  (even. 

ad  Arat.,  I.  c.)  The  scholiast  on  the  Iliad,  however, 
gives  only  the  names  of  fix  Hyadee,  when  quoting 
from  the  same  Phewecydee,  the  name  of  one  baring 
probably  been  dropped  by  him;  for  the  Atlantidee 
were  commonly  reckoned  ae  amounting  to  fourteen, 
namely,  seven  Pleiades  and  seven  Hyades. — The 
names  of  the  Hyadee,  as  given  by  Hyginus,  are  evi- 
dently in  some  degree  corrupted,  and  in  emending  the 
text  we  ought  to  employ  the  scholia  on  Homer  (IL 
18,  486),  especially  those  from  the  Venetian  MS.,  to- 
gether with  the  remarks  of  Vale  tenser  (ai  Ammo*., 
p.  207,  teqq.—Buttmann,  Semerk.  sat  UOtr,  p.  315.) 

Hyahtsia,  one  of  the  two  lofty  rocks  which  rase 
perpendicularly  from  behind  Delphi,  and  obtained  for 
Parnassus  the  epithet  of  dixooefor,  or  the  two-headed. 
(Eurip.,  PhoM.,  234.— Herodot.,  8,  89  )  The  other 
was  called  Naupleia.  It  was  from  these  elevated 
crags  that  culprits  and  sschlegions  criminals  were 
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juried  by  the  Delphian*,  and  in  thta  manna  the  un- 
fortunate JJeop  waa  barbarously  murdered.  (Hut., 
it  Ser.  Num.  Vtni. — Dwi.  Sic.,  16, 683.— Cramer's 
Am.  Greta,  voL  S,  p.  170.) 

HrjHPOMs,  a  town  in  the  northern  extremity  of 
Phocit,  and  one  of  the  moat  ancient  place*  in  that  ter- 
ritory. It  waa  aaid  to  here  been  founded  by  the  Hy- 
mn i,  one  of  the  ear  lie*  t  tribe*  of  Greece.  (Straho, 
433  )  Herodotus  place*  Hyampoli*  near  a  defile  lead- 
ing toward*  Thermopylae,  where,  as  he  report*,  the 
Pbt  ;iao*  gained  a  Tictory  over  the  Theaaaliana,  who 
had  invaded  their  territory.  (Herod.,  8,  88.)  He  in- 
forms oe  elsewhere  that  it  waa  afterward  taken  and  de- 
stroy id  by  the  Persiane.  (Heroiat.,  8,  83.)  Diodo- 
roi  Kiln,  that  the  Bosotiana  defeated  the  Phociana  on 
one  occasion  near  Hyampolia,  and  Xenophon  affirm* 
that  iu  citadel  waa  taken  by  Jason  of  Poena.  (Did. 
Sic., «,  4.)  The  whole  town  waa  afterward  destroyed 
by  Philip  and  the  Amphictyona.  (Pauean.,  10,  37.) 
Both  Pliny  (4,  7)  and  Ptolemy  (p.  87)  erroneously  as- 
cribe this  ancient  city  to  Boaotia.  The  ruin*  of  Hy- 
ampolia may  be  ween  near  the  Tillage  of  Bogdana, 
upon  a  little  eminence  at  the  junction  of  three  valleye. 
(GeWt  Am.,  p.  883.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8, 
p.l84,feM.) 

Hvaht»»,  the  name  of  an  ancient  people  of  Beaoua, 
whs  lucceeded  the  Ectene*  in  the  possession  of  that 
coontry  when  the  latter  were  exterminated  by  a  plague. 
(Strata,  401.— Prnteean.,  9,  B.)  Ovid  applies  the  epi- 
thet Hyntou  to  Actaon,  aa  equivalent  to  Baotut. 
[Met.,  i,  147.) 

Hriims,  an  ancient  name  of  Bosotia,  from  the  Hy- 
antee.  (Vid.  Hyaates.) 

Hrit,  the  son  erf  Atlss,  and  brother  of  the  Atlsntl- 
dee.  He  waa  extremely  fond  of  hunting,  and  lost  his 
life  in  an  encounter  with  •  bear  or  lion,  or,  aa  Timaua 
relates,  from  the  bite  of  an  sap.  (Hygin.,  fab.,  192. — 
Jfssci.,  ad  loc  —Vid.  Byades.) 

Hrau,  I.  the  naune  of  three  towns  in  Sicily ;  Hybla 
Major,  Minor,  and  Porta.  The  first  waa  situate  near 
the  south  of  Mount  jEtna,  on  a  hill  of  the  aame  name 
with  the  city;  near  it  no  the  river  Simathue.  This 
iu  the  Hybla  so  famoua  in  antiquity  for  ita  honey  and 
beei.  (Step*.  Byz,  t.  v.—Patuan.,  6,  23.)— -II.  The 
second  place  was  called  also  Henna  ;  it  waa  situate  in 
the  southern  part  of  Sicily,  and  ia  placed  in  the  itinerary 
of  Antonine  on  the  route  from  Agrigentum  to  Syra- 
cuse. On  D'Anville'a  map  it  ia  north  of  Camarina. 
This  is  now  Calala  Gvone.  (Lin.,  34,  30. — Steph. 
Byz..  «.  «.) — III.  The  last  place  waa  a  maritime  one 
oo  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,  above  Syracuse.  It 
was  also  denominated  Galaotis,  but  more  frequently 
Megan,  whence  the  gulf  to  the  south  of  it  waa  called 
Megarensis  Sinn*.    (PUn.,  3,  8.— Diod.  Sic.,  4,  80.) 

HvDAsrxs,  a  river  of  India,  and  one  of  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  Indus.  D'Anville  make*  it  to  be  the  mod- 
em Skantrou ;  Manner!  ia  in  favonr  of  the  Beaut.  The 
true  modern  name,  however,  is  the  Bkum  or  Ay/urn. 
At  regard*  the  variety  of  appellations  given  to  this 
stream  in  both  ancient  and  modern  writers  (no  lea* 
than  twelve  in  number),  consult  Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Ncarckut,  p.  91,  teq. — Ancient  Commerce,  vol.  1,  p. 
91. 

Htdsa,  a  celebrated  monster,  which  infested  the 
Leroean  marsh  and  its  vicinity.  It  waa  destroyed  by 
Hercules  in  hi*  aecond  labour.  (Fid.  Hercules,  where 
a  full  account  ia  given.) 

HydsaoTM,  a  tributary  to  the  Indus,  now  the  Re- 
vet. Stn  bo  and  Quintua  Curtius  call  it  the  Hyarotoa, 
while  Ptolemy  style*  it  the  Rhoadia.  The  Sanscrit 
name  is  Iravmtti.  (Consult  Vincent,  Voyage  of  Ne- 
arebrnt,  p.  98. — Ancient  Commerce,  vol.  1,  p.  98.) 

HydsophorIi,  a  festival  observed  at  Athens,  so  call, 
ed  airo  tov  fopetv  Hup,  from  carrying  voter.  It  was 
celebrated  in  commemoration  of  those  who  perished 
in  the  deluge.    (Phit.,Vit.  SyU.—Smd.,  t.  i.—Tkto- 
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pomp.,  op.  Sckol.  ad  Ariel.,  Acharn.,  1075.)  There 
was  also  another  festival  of  the  aame  name,  which  hi 
aaid  to  have  originated  in  the  island  of  J£gina,  when 
the  Argonauts  landed  there  for  water.  A  friendly 
contest  took  place  between  the  crewa  of  the  different 
vessels,  aa  to  who  should  display  the  most  speed  ia 
carrying  water  to  the  ships.  (AvoUod.,  1,  9,  36.— 
Apoll.  Jth.,  4, 1766.— Jfu£er,  AUgmetica,  p.  34,  n.  e.) 

Hydbcntuh  and  Htdbcs  ("Tipovc,  gen.  "TdooiV- 
rorX  I.  »  port  and  city  of  Calabria,  60  miles  south  of 
Brundiaium.  It  was  a  place  of  some  note  aa  early  as 
the  time  of  Scylax,  who  names  it  in  hi*  Feriplus 
(p.  5).  It  wa*  deemed  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to 
Greece,  the  distance  being;  only  60  miles,  and  the 
passage  might  be  effected  in  five  houra.  (Cic.,  Ep. 
ad  Alt..  16,  31.)  This  circumstance  led  Pyrrhus,  as 
it  is  aaid,  to  form  the  project  of  uniting  the  two  coast* 
by  a  bridge  thrown  across  from  Hydruntum  to  Apol- 
lonia.  (?!»'».,  8,  11.)  In  Strabo's  time,  Hydruntum 
waa  only  a  small  town,  though  ita  harbour  waa  still 
frequented.  (Strobe,  381.)  Stepbanus  Byxantinua 
records  a  tradition,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
Hydruntum  waa  founded  by  some  Cretan*.  The 
modern  name  ia  Otranto.  (Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
3,  p.  309.}— II.  A  small  river  musing  close  to  Hy- 
druntum.  It  is  now  the  Idro.   (Lucan,  6, 374.) 

H  yqiu,  the  goddess  of  health,  daughter  of  ->E»cu- 
lapius,  held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancient*. 
She  waa  commonly  worshipped  in  the  aame  temple 
with  ^Gaculapiua.  Her  statue,  moreover,  waa  often 
placed  by  the  aide  of  that  of  Apollo,  who  then  derived 
from  her  a  surname.  So  also,  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athena,  her  statue  atood  near  that  of  Minerva,  who 
waa  hence  called  Minerva-Hygeia.  (Pauean.,  1,  33.) 
— Hygeia  waa  usually  represented  holding  a  cup  in  one 
hand,  and  a  serpent  in  the  other,  which  twinea  round 
her  arm  and  drinks  from  the  cup.  The  long  robe  in 
which  abe  ia  attired,  aa  well  as  the  serpent  which  aha 
holds,  sufficiently  distinguish  her  from  Hebe,  who  it 
also  represented  holding  a  cup.  (Vollmer,  Worterb. 
der  MytkoL,f.  899.) 

Hycimos  Caios  Julius  (written  also  Higinus,  Hy- 

Sinus,  Yginus,  or  Iginus),  a  celebrated  grammarian, 
e  ia  mentioned  by  Suetonius  aa  a  native  of  Spain, 
though  some  have  supposed  him  an  Alexandrean,  and 
to  have  been  brought  to  Rome  after  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  Cesar.    Hyginus  was  a  freedoms  of  Au- 

rus  Cmer'a,  and  waa  placed  by  that  emperor  over 
library  on  the  Palatine  Hill.  He  also  gave  in- 
struction to  numerous  pupils.  Hyginus  waa  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  Ovid  and  other  literary  char- 
acters of  the  day,  and  was  said  to  be  the  imitator  of 
Cornelius  Alexander,  a  Greek  grammarian.  Some 
suppose  him  to  have  been  the  faithless  friend  of  whom 
Ovid  complaint  in  hia  Ibis.  His  works,  which  were 
numerous,  are  frequently  quoted  by  the  ancient*  with 
great  respect.  The  principal  ones  appear  to  have 
been  :  1.  Dc  Urbiimt  haiku:  3.  De  Trojam*  Fanv 
Mi* :  8.  De  Claris  Virie :  4.  De  Proprietatibtu  Deo- 
nun ;  6.  De  Due  PenatUme  :  6.  A  Commentary  on 
Virgil :  7.  A  Treatise  on  Agriculture. — These  work* 
are  all  lost.  Those  which  ate  extant,  and  are  ascribed 
to  Hyginus,  were  probably  written  by  another  individ- 
ual of  the  aame  name.  These  are  :  1.  Fabulanun 
Liber,  a  collection  of  377  fables,  taken  for  the  most 
part  from  Grecian  sources,  and  embracing  all  the  most 
important  legends  of  antiquity.  It  ia  written  in  a 
very  inferior  style,  but  ia  still  of  great  importance  for 
the  mythologiat.  3.  Poeticbn  Attronomictn.  This, 
like  the  previous  work,  is  in  prose,  and  conaiataof  four 
books,  being  partly  astronomical  and  mathematical, 
partly  mythological  and  philosophical  in  it*  character, 
since  it  gives  the  origin  of  the  Catasteriams  according 
to  the  legends  of  the  poets.  The  proem  of  'the  wort 
is  addressed  to  a  certain  Quintua  Fabius,  in  whom 
tome,  without  any  sufficient  reason  whatsoever,  pre 
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tend  to  recognise  Q.  Fabius  Quintilianua.  This  work 
also  is  written  in  a  careless  and  inferior  manner,  and 
yet  ia  very  important  for  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  an- 
cient astronomy,  and  for  a  correct  understanding  of, 
the  poets.  The  principal  source,  whence  the  writer 
obtained  his  materials,  was,  according  to  Salmaaiua 
(de  Ann.  Climaet.,  p.  594),  the  Greek  Sphere  (SaWoo) 
of  Nigidius ;  but,  according  to  Scaliger  (Jot.  Seal,  ad 
ManU.,  1,  p.  33.— Id.,  ad  Euteb.,  p.  10),  he  drew  them 
from  Eratosthenes  and  others. — An  examination  of  the 
atyle  and  character  of  these  two  works  will  leave  no 
doubt  on  our  mind  that  the  author  of  them  was  not  the 
celebrated  grammarian  of  the  Augustan  age  ;  but  that 
these  were  written  at  a  later  period.  Many  regard  the 
Fables  as  a  selection  made  from  several  earlier  works, 
by  a  grammarian  of  a  later  day,  probably  Avianus,  whoae 
name  Barth  thought  he  had  discovered  in  one  of  the 
MSS.  ( Barth,  Advert.,  10, 12.— Jd.,  10, 80.)  Schef- 
fer  places  the  writer,  about  whose  name,  Hyginus, 
there  cannot  well  be  any  doubt,  in  the  age  of  the  An- 
tonines.  (D»  Hygini  Script,  fabul.  eelale  atque  tty- 
lo.)  Muncker  thinks  that  many  parts  are  taken  from 
the  earlier  Hyginus,  and  that  the  rest  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  inferior  writer.  (Munck.,  Prof,  ad  Hy- 
gin.,  fttt,  teqq.)  N.  Heinsius  makes  the  compiler 
of  the  work  to  have  lived  under  Theodosius  the  young- 
er ;  and  Van  Staveren  regards  the  collection  as  hav- 
ing been  made  at  a  late  period,  with  the  name  of  an 
ancient  grammarian  prefixed  to  it.  (Prasf.  ad  Auct. 
Mythogr.,  tub  fin.)  Niebuhr,  finally,  thinks  that  a 
mythological  fragment  found  by  him  (Fragmentum  de 
rebut  Thebanit  mythologicit)  formed  part  of  the  work 
out  of  which,  by  the  aid  of  numerous  additions,  the 
two  productions  that  now  go  by  the  name  of  Hyginus 
appear  to  have  originated.  (Cie.,  Oral,  pro  Rabir., 
&c,  Fragm.,o.  105,  teqq.,  Rom.,  1880,  8vo.)  The 
best  editions  or  Hyginus  are  :  that  of  Muncker,  Amtt., 
1681,  3  vola.  8vo,  and  that  of  Van  Staveren,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  et  Amtt.,  1742,  4to.  (Bahr,  (fetch.  Rom.  Lit., 
TOl.  1,  p.  712,  teqq.) 

Hylaotob,  one  of  Action's  dogs,  named  from  his 
barking  (iXanTa,  "  to  bark"). 

■  Hyi.as,  I.  a  son  of  Theodamas,  king  of  Mysia,  and 
of  Menodice,  who  accompanied  Hercules  in  the  Argo. 
On  the  coast  of  Mysia  the  Argonauts  stopped  to  ob- 
tain a  supply  of  water,  and  Hylas  having  gone  for 
some,  was  seized  and  kept  by  the  nymphs  of  the 
stream  into  which  he  dipped  his  urn.  Hercules  went 
in  quest  of  him,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  unavailing 
search  was  left  behind  by  the  Argo.  (Apollod.,  I,  9, 
19.— ApoU.  Rh.,  1,  1207,  teq.—Munck.,  ad  Anton. 
Lib  ,26. — Sturx,  adHeUanic.fragm., p.  111.) — It  waa 
an  ancient  custom  of  the  Bithyniana  to  lament  in  the 
burning  days  of  midsummer,  end  call  out  of  the  well, 
into  which  they  fabled  he  had  fallen,  a  god  named 
Hylas.  The  Msiyandiniana  lamented  and  sought  Bor- 
mos,  snd  the  Phrygians  Lityorses,  with  dirges,  in  a 
similar  manner.  This  usage  of  the  Bithyniana  was 
adopted  into  their  mythology  by  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Cins,  near  which  the  scene  of  the  fable  was  laid, 
and  it  was  connected  in  the  manner  just  narrated  with 
the  Argonautic  expeditions,  and  the  history  of  Hercu- 
les. (Miller,  Orehom.,  p.  298.— Id.,  Doriant,vo\.  1, 
p.  367,  457.) — II.  A  river  of  Bithynia,  flowing  into 
the  Sinus  CianUa,  near  the  town  of  Cine,  and  to  the 
southwest  of  the  lake  Ascaniua  and  the  city  of  Nicasa. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ciua  celebrated  yearly  a  festival  in 
honour  of  Hylas,  who  was  carried  off  by  the  nymphs,  as 
is  above  mentioned,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  river. 
The  river  was  named  after  him.  At  this  celebration  it 
was  usual  to  call  with  loud  ories  upon  Hylaa.  (Ptin., 
6,  32.)    Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Hylaa,  I. 

Hyllus,  I.  a  son  of  Hercules  and  Dejanira,  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  married  lole.    According  to 
the  common  legend,  he  was  persecuted,  aa  his  father 
had  been,  by  Euayatheiu,  and  obliged  to  By  from  the 
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Peloponnesus.  The  Athenians  gave  a  kind  reception  ^ 
to  Hyllus  and  (he  rest  of  the  Heraclidaj,  and  marched 
againat  Eurystheus.  Hyllus  obtained  a  victory  over 
his  enemies,  killed  with  his  own  hand  Eurystheus,  rod 
sent  his  head  to  Alcmena,  his  grandmother.  Soma 
time  after  he  attempted  to  recover  the  Peloponnesus 
with  the  other  Heraclidaj,  bat  was  killed  in  single  com- 
bat by  Echemna,  king  of  Arcadia.  (Fid.  Heraclida!, 
Hercules.— Herodot.,  7, 204,  &c.— Ovid,  Met.,  9, 279. 
— II.  A  river  of  Lydia,  which  falls  into  the  Herraua.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (It.,  20,  302).  Smbo  states 
that  it  was  named  in  his  time  the  Phrygius.  Pliny, 
however,  distinguishes  between  the  Hyllus  and  the 
Phryx  or  Phrygius  (6,  29) ;  and,  if  he  is  correct,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  hi*  opinion,  the  Hyllus  waa  the  river 
of  Thyatira;  but  the  Phrygius,  the  larger  branch, 
which  comes  from  the  northeast,  and  rises  in  the  bills 
of  the  ancient  Phrygia  Epictetua.  (Cramer't  Am 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  428.) 

HvHiNAua  and  Hymn,  the  god  of  marriage,  m 
aaid  to  be  the  offspring  of  the  muse  Urania,  but  the 
name  of  hht  sire  was  unknown.  (Cttulhu,  61,  2— 
Nonnus,  83,  67.)  Those  who  take  a  leaa  sublime 
view  of  the  sanctity  of  marriage,  give  him  Bacchus 
and  Venus  for  parents.  (Serviut,  ad  Mn.,  4, 127.) 
He  was  invoked  at  marriage  festivals.  (Burtp ,  TVo- 
ad.,  310  —  Catull.,  I.  c.)  By  the  Latin  poets  ha  it 
preeented  to  us  arrayed  in  a  yellow  robe,  his  templet 
wreathed  with  the  fragrant  plant  amaracus,  his  lockt 
dropping  perfume,  and  the  nuptial  torch  in  his  hand. 
(Catull.,  I.  e.—Ovid,  Her.,  20,  157,  teqq.— Id.,  Met., 
10, 1,  teq.) 

Htmsttvs,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  southeast  of 
Athena,  and  celebrated  for  its  excellent  honey.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobbouse,  Hymettus  approaches  to  within 
three  miles  of  Athens,  snd  is  divided  into  two  range* , 
the  first  running  from  east- northeast  to  southwest, 
and  the  second  forming  sn  obtuse  angle  with  the  first, 
and  having  a  direction  from  west-northwest  to  east- 
southesst.  One  of  these  summits  waa  named  Hj- 
mettus,  the  other  Anydros,  or  the  dry  Hymettot. 
(Tkeophr.,  de  Sign.  PI.,  p.  419,  Heine.)  The  first  is 
now  called  TreUt  Fount,  the  second  Lambra  Foam. 
The  modem  name  of  Hymettus  (Trelo  Vouni)  means 
"  the  Msd  Mounts  in."  This  singular  appellation  is  ac- 
counted for,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  beea 
translated  from  the  Italian  Monte  Motto,  which  ia  no- 
thing else  than  an  unmeaning  corruption  of  Mona  Hjr- 
mettua.  The  same  writer  states,  that  Hymettus  it 
neither  a  high  nor  a  picturesque  mountain,  but  a  flat 
ridge  of  bare  rocks.  The  aide*  about  half  way  up  are 
covered  with  brown  shrubs  and  heath,  whoae  flowers 
scent  the  air  with  delicious  perfume.  The  honey  of 
Hymettua  is  still  held  in  high  repute  at  Athens,  being 
distinguished  by  a  superior  flavour  and  a  peculiar  aro- 
matic odour,  which  planta  in  this  vicinity  also  possets. 
(Hobhoute'e  Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  320.)  Herodotus  af- 
firms that  the  Pelasgi,  who,  in  the  course  of  their 
wanderings,  had  settled  in  Attica,  occupied  a  district 
situated  under  Mount  Hymettus  :  from  this,  however, 
thoy  were  expelled  in  consequence,  aa  Hecatasus  af- 
firmed, of  the  jealouay  entertained  by  the  Athenians 
of  the  superior  skill  exhibited  by  these  strangers  it 
the  culture  of  land  (6,  137).  Some  ruins,  indicative 
of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  near  the  monastery  of 
Syriani,  at  the  foot  of  Trelo  Vouni,  have  been  thought 
to  correspond  with  this  old  settlement  of  the  Pelasgi, 
apparently  called  Lariaaa.  (Strabo,  p.  440.— Geftt 
Itinerary,  p.  94.  —  Krute,  Hellat,  vol.  1,  p.  294.  - 
Cramert  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  391.) 

HypInis,  I.  a  river  of  European  Scythia,  now  called 
Bog,  which  falls  into  the  Borysthenes,  after  a  south- 
east course  of  about  400  miles,  and  with  it  into  the 
Euxine.  (Herod.,  4, 62.)— II.  A  river  of  Asia,  rising 
in  Mount  Caucaaus,  and  falling  into  the  Pal  us  Men- 
tis.   (Fttt  Vardanus.) 
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HvfIta,  the  principal  town  of  the  JSnianes,  in 
Theesaly,  on  the  river  Sperchiue.  Liyy  mentiona  it 
aa  being  in  the  possession  of  the  dStoliane,  and  aa  a 
place  where  their  national  council  waa  frequently 
convened  (30,  14).  Ita  women  were  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  magic.  (Apul.,Met.,  1,  p.  104. — Tke- 
epkr.,  Hilt.  Pima.,  9,  2.)  Hypata  waa  still  a  city  of 
note  in  the  time  of  Hieroclea  (p.  642).  Its  ruina 
are  to  be  aeen  on  the  site  called  Caetritza,  near  the 
modem  Patragick,  which  represents  probably  the 
Neat  Palm  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  (.Nicepkoriu 
Greg  or.,  4,  p.  67. — Cramer'i  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  447.) 

HvPATi*,  a  female  mathematician  of  Alexandres, 
daughter  of  Theon,  and  still  more  celebrated  than  her 
father.  She  was  bom  about  the  end  of  tbe  fourth  cen- 
tury. Endowed  with  a  rare  penetration  of  mind,  she 
joined  to  this  so  great  a  degree  of  ardour  in  the  path 
of  self-instruction,  aa  to  consecrate  to  study  her  entire 
days  and  s>  large  portion  of  the  night.  She  applied 
herself  in  particular  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  whose 
sentiments'  she  preferred  to  those  of  Aristotle.  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  theee  great  men,  she  resolved 
to  add  to  her  information  by  travelling;  and,  having 
reached  Athens,  attended  there  the  lectures  of  the 
ablest  inatructera.  On  her  return  to  her  native  city, 
she  waa  invited  by  tbe  magistrates  to  give  lessons  m 
philosophy,  snd  Alexandres  beheld  a  female  succeed 
to  that  long  line  of  illustrious  teachers  which  had  ren- 
dered its  school  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  tbe 
world.  She  was  an  Eclectic ;  but  the  exact  science* 
formed  the  basis  of  all  her  instructions,  snd  she  ap- 
plied their  demonstrations  to  the  principles  of  the 
speculative  sciences.  Hence  she  waa  the  first  who 
introduced  a  rigorous  method  into  tbe  teaching  of  phi- 
losophy. She  numbered  among  her  disciples  msny 
celebrated  men,  among  others  Synesius,  afterward 
bishop  of  Plolema'ia,  who  preserved  during  his  whole 
Me  the  most  friendly  feelings  towards  her,  although 
she  constantly  refused  to  become  s  convert  to  Chris- 
tianity. Hypatia  united  to  tbe  endowments  of  mind 
many  of  the  attractions  and  all  tbe  virtues  of  her  sex. 
Her  drees  was  remarkable  for  it*  extreme  simplicity ; 
her  conduct  was  always  above  suspicion ; '  and  she 
knew  well  how  to  restrain  within  the  bounds  of  re- 
spect those  of  her  auditors  who  felt  tbe  influence  of 
her  personal  charms.  All  idee  of  marriage  was  con- 
stantly rejected  by  her  as  threatening  to  interfere  with 
her  devotion  to  her  fsvourite  studies.  Merit  so  rare, 
and  qnalities  of  so  high  sn  order,  could  not  fail  to  ex- 
cite jealousy.  Orestes,  governor  of  Alexandres,  ad- 
mired the  talents  of  Hypatia,  and  frequently  had  re- 
course to  her  for  advice.  He  was  desirous  of  repress- 
ing the  too  ardent  zeal  of  St.  Cyrill.  who  saw  in  Hy- 
patia one  of  the  principal  supports  of  paganism.  The 
partisans  of  tbe  bishop,  on  their  aide,  beheld  in  the 
measures  of  the  governor  the  result  of  the  counsels  ol 
Hypatia  ;  tbe  moat  seditious  of  their  number,  having 
at  their  bead  an  ecclesiastic  named  Peter,  seized  upon 
Hypatia  as  sbe  was  proceeding  to  her  school,  forced 
her  to  descend  from  her  chariot,  and  dragged  her  into 
a  neighbouring  church,  where,  stripped  of  her  vest- 
ments, she  was  put  to  death  by  her  brutal  foes.  Her 
body  was  then  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  palpitating 
members  were  dragged  through  tbe  streets  and  finally 
consigned  to  the  flames.  This  deplorable  event  took 
place  in  the  month  of  March,  A.D.  415. — Tbe  works 
of  Hypatia  were  loat  in  the  burning  of  the  Alexandrean 
library.  In  the  number  of  these  were,  a  Commentary 
on  Diophantua,  an  Astronomical  Canon,  and  a  Com- 
mentary oo  tbe  Conic*  of  Apollonios  of  Perga.  Tbe 
yenr  names  of  her  other  productions  are  lost.  Tbe 
letter  published  by  Lupus,  in  his  Collect.  For.  Epiet., 
is  evidently  supposititious,  since  it  contains  mention  of 
the  condemnation  of  Nestorius,  which  was  posterior 
to  tbe  death  of  Hypatia.    In  the  works  of  Synesius, 


published  by  Petavius  (16S3,  fol.),  ate  found  aeven  of 
tbe  letters  written  by  that  prelate  to  Hypatia  ;  but  we 
have  to  regret  the  loss  of  her  answers,  which  would 
hsve  thrown  much  light  on  the  subject  matter  of  the 
epistles  in  question.  The  Greek  Anthology  contains 
an  epigram  in  praise  of  Hypatia,  attributed  to  Paulus 
Silentiariua.  For  farther  information  relative  to  thia 
celebrated  female,  consult  Menage,  Hitt.  Multer.  Phi 
lotophor.,  p.  62,  eeaq.  ;  a  Dieter tation  of  Desngnolet, 
in  the  Bibl.  German.,  vol.  8 ;  and  a  Letter  of  the  Ab- 
bi  Goujet,  in  tbe  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  Cm- 
timiation  ice  Mcmorret  de  Literature,  by  Desmolrts. 
Socrates  Scbolasticus  slso  gives  us  some  account  of 
her  method  of  instruction.    (Hitt.  Ecclet.,  7,  16.) 

Hypskbokei,  a  name  given  by  tbe  ancient  writer* 
to  a  nation  supposed  to  dwell  in  a  remote  quarter  ol 
the  world,  beyond  the  wind  Boreai,  or  the  region  where, 
in  the  popular  belief,  thia  wind  was  supposed  to  begin 
to  blow.  Hence  they  were  thought  to  live  in  a  de- 
lightful climate,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  bless- 
ing, and  to  attain  also  to  an  incredible  age,  even  to  a 
thousand  years.  (Pind.,  Ol.,  3,  65. — Pheremcut,  ap. 
Sekol.  ad  Pmd.,  I.  e.)— -The  term  Hyperborean  has 
given  rise  to  various  opinions.  Pelloutier  makes  the 
people  in  question  to  have  been  tbe  Celtic  tribes  near 
the  Alps  snd  Danube.  Pliny  places  them  beyond  tbe 
Rhipean  mountains  and  the  northeast  wind,  "  ultra 
aquilonit  initio."  Mention  is  made  of  them  in  sev- 
eral passsges  of  Pindar  ;  and  the  scholiast  on  tbe  8th 
Olympiad,  v.  63,  observes,  e£r  Tireptopewc,  tvda  'let- 
rpof  rar  mryoc  Irtt,  to  the  Hyperborean*,  where  the  li- 
ter has  it*  rise.  Protarchus,  who  is  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  under  the  word  'Tireptopeoi,  stales, 
that  the  Alps  snd  Rhipean  Mountains  were  the  same, 
and  that  all  tbe  nations  dwelling  at  the  foot  of  this 
chain  were  called  Hyperboreans.  It  would  appear 
from  these  and  other  authorities  (an  enumeration  ef 
most  of  which  ia  made  by  Spanheim,  ad  CaHm., 
Hymn,  in  Del.,  v.  261),  that  the  term  Hyperborean 
waa  applied  by  the  ancient  writer*  to  every  nation  sit- 
uated much  to  the  north.  But  whence  arise  the  highly 
coloured  descriptions  which  the  ancient*  have  left  u* 
of  these  same  Hyperboreans  1  It  surely  could  not  be, 
that  rode  and  barbarous  tribes  gave  occasion  to  those 
beantiful  pictures  of  human  felicity  on  which  the  poeta 
of  former  daya  delighted  to  dwell.  "  On  sweet  and 
fragrant  herbs  they  feed,  amid  verdant  and  grassy  pas- 
tures, and  drink  ambrosial  dew,  divine  potation  i  all 
resplendent  alike  in  coeval  youth,  a  placid  serenity  for 
ever  smiles  on  their  brows,  snd  lightens  in  their  eyes ; 
the  consequence  of  a  just  temperament  of  mind  and 
disposition,  both  in  the  parent*  and  in  the  sons,  dispo- 
sing them  to  do  what  ia  just  snd  to  speak  what  is  wise. 
Neither  diseases  nor  wasting  old  age  infeat  this  holy 
people ;  but,  without  labour,  without  war,  they  con- 
tinue to  live  happily,  and  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  cruel  Nemeai*.''  Thus  sang  Orpheus  and  Pindar, 
If  an  opinion  might  be  ventured,  it  would  be  thia,  that 
all  the  traditions  respecting  the  Hyperborean  race 
which  are  foond  scattered  among  the  works  of  the  an- 
cient writers,  point  to  an  early  and  central  seat  of  civ- 
ilization, whence  learning  and- the  arts  of -social  life  di- 
verged over  (be  world.  Shall  we  place  thia  seat  of. 
primitive  refinement  in  the  north  1  But,  it  may  be  re- 
plied, the  earliest  historical  sccounts  which  we  have  of 
those  regions  represent  them  as  plunged  in  the  detp- 
est  barbarism.  Tbe  answer  is  an  easy  one.  Ages  of 
refinement  may  have  rolled  away,  and  been  succeeded 
by  ages  of  ignorance.  Who  will  venture  to  say,  that 
the  northern  region*  of  Europe  must  not,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod, have  enjoyed  a  milder  climate,  when  the  vaat  quan- 
tities of  amber  foond  in  the  environs  of  tbe  Baltic  clear- 
ly show  that  the  forests,  now  imbedded  in  tbe  earth,  in 
which  amber  ia  produced,  could  not  have  yielded  this 
substance  if  a  very  elevated  temperature  had  not  pre- 
vailed there.   We  will  abandon,  however,  this  argu- 
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merit,  strong  as  it  is,  and  pursue  the  inquiry  on  other 
and  clearer  grounds.  The  term  Hyperborean  means 
a  nation  or  people  who  dwell  beyond  the  wind  Boreas. 
The  name  Boreas  is  properly  applied  by  the  Greeks  to 
the  wind  which  blows  from  the  north- northeast  (Pas- 
tow,  Lex.,  $.  *.),  and  is  the  same  with  the  Aquilo  of 
the  Latins.  Of  this  latter  wind  Pliny  remarks,  "flat 
titter  Septentrionem  et  Oftum  toUtUiaiem  ;"  and  For- 
cellini  [Lex.  Tot.  Lot.)  observes,  that  it  is  often  con- 
founded with,  and  mistaken  for,  the  north.  The  term 
Hyperborei,  then,  if  we  consider  its  true  meaning,  re- 
fers to  a  people  dwelling  far  to  the  northeast  of  the 
Greeks,  and  will  lead  us  at  once  to  the  plains  of  cen- 
tral Asia,  the  cradle  of  our  race.  Hero  it  was  that 
man  existed  in  primeval  virtue  and  happiness,  and  here 
were  enjoyed  those  blessings  of  existence,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  was  carried,  by  the  various  tribes  that 
successively  migrated  from  this  common  home,  into 
every  quarter  of  the  earth.  Hence  it  is  that,  even 
among  the  Oriental  nations,  so  many  traces  are  found 
of  their  origin  being  derived  from  some  country  to  the 
north.  Adelung  has  adopted  the  opinion  which  as- 
signs central  Asia  as  the  original  seat  of  toe  human 
species,  and  has  mentioned  a  variety  of  considerations 
in  support  of  it.  He  observes,  that  the  central  plains 
of  Asia  being  the  highest  region  in  the  globe,  must 
have  been  the  first  to  emerge  from  the  universal  ocean, 
and,  therefore,  first  became  capable  of  affording  a  habit- 
able dwelling  to  terrestrial  animals  and  to  the  human 
species :  hence,  as  the  subsiding  waters  gradually  gave 
up  the  lower  regions  to  be  the  abode  of  life,  they  may 
have  descended,  and  spread  themselves  successively 
"over  their  new  acquisitions.  The  desert  of  Kobi, 
which  is  the  summit  of  the  central  steppe,  is  the  most 
elevated  ridge  in  the  globe.    From  its  vicinity  the 

rt  rivers  of  Asia  lake  their  rise,  and  flow  towards 
four  cardinal  points.  The  Selinga,  the  Ob,  the 
Irtish,  tho  Lena,  and  the  Jenisei,  send  their  water  to 
the  Frozen  Ocean ;  the  Iaik  flows  towards  the  setting 
sun ;  the  Amu  and  Hoang-ho,  and  the  Indus,  Ganges, 
and  Burrampootor.'towsrds  the  east  and  south.  On  the 
declivities  of  these  high  lands  are  the  plains  of  Thibet, 
lower  than  the  frozen  region  of  Kobi,  where  many  fer- 
tile tracts  are  well  fitted  to  become  the  early  teat  of 
animated  nature.  Here  are  found  not  only  the  vine, 
the  olive,  rice,  the  legumina,  and  other  plants,  on 
which  man  has  in  all  ages  depended,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, for  his  sustenance,  but  all  those  animals  run  wild 
upon  these  mountains,  which  he  has  tamed  end  led 
with  him  over  the  whole  earth ;  as  the  ox,  the  horse, 
the  ass,  the  sheep,  the  goat,  the  camel,  the  bos,  the 
dog,  the  cat,  and  even  toe  gentle  reindeer,  which  ac- 
companies him  to  the  icy  polar  tracts.  In  Cashmere, 
plants,  animals,  and  men  exist  in  the  greatest  physical 
perfection.  A  number  of  arguments  are  suggested  in 
fsvour  of  this  opinion.  Barfly  has  referred  the  origin 
of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  astronomy  and  of  the  old 
lonar  zodiac,  as  well  as  of  the  discovery  of  the  planets, 
to  the  most  northerly  tract  of  Asis.  His  attachment 
to  Buffon's  hypothesis  of  the  central  fire,  and  the  grad- 
ual refrigeration  of  the  earth,  has  driven  him,  indeed, 
to  the  banks  of  the  Frozen  Ocean ;  but  his  arguments 
apply  more  naturally  to  the  centre  of  Asia.  Iu  our 
Scriptures,  moreover,  the  second  origin  of  mankind  is 
referred  to  a  mountainous  region  eastward  of  Shinar, 
and  the  ancient  books  of  the  Hindoos  fix  the  cradle  of 
our  race  in  the  same  quarter.  The  Hindu  paradise 
is  on  Mount  Meru,  which  is  on  the  confines  of  Cash- 
mere and  Thibet.  (Jfilller,  Unit.  Hut.,  vol.  4,  p.  19, 
not.) 

HtpsbsU,  a  fountain  of  Tbesssly,  placed  by  some 
in  the  vicinity  of  Argos  Pelssgicum,  while  others  think 
that  it  was  near  Pbens.  (Strabo,  433. — Heynt,  ad 
Horn.,  II.,  0,  467.—  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p. 
896.) 

HtfebbsU,  the  more  ancient  name  of  JSgtra  in 


Achats.  Pausanias  (7,  96)  relates  a  story  which  ac- 
counts for  the  subsequent  change  of  name.  The  Io- 
nian*, who  had  colonized  the  city,  being  attacked  bj  s 
superior  number  of  Sicyonians,  collected  a  great  nun; 
goats,  and,  having  lied  fagots  to  their,  boms,  set  them 
on  fire,  when  the  enemy,  conceiving  lbs  besieged  to 
have  received  re-enforcements,  hastily  withdrew.  From 
these  goats,  cure  tuv  alyuv,  Hyperesia  took  the  nuns 
of  iEgira,  though  its  former  appellation,  as  Paiuaniat 
remarks,  never  fell  into  total  disuse.  (Psiuoa.,  I  c 
— Cramer' t  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  67,  itq.) 

HvrEaioKS,  a  celebrated  Athenian  orator,  contem- 
porary with  Demosthenes.    After  having  completed 
hie  education,  he  employed  himself  in  writing  oration 
and  pleadings  for  others,  until  he  wss  of  an  tge  tint 
qualified  him  for  the  practice  of  the  bar.   In  entering 
on  his  political  career,  be  attached  himself,  like  De- 
mosthenes, to  the  party  opposed  to  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  was  sent,  along  with  Epbialtes,  on  > 
secret  mission  to  the  court  of  Penis,  the  territories  of 
which  were  equally  threatened  by  Philip,  to  procure 
aid  against  that  ambitious  and  powerful  prince.  When 
Eubcea  was  in  fear  of  an  invaaion  by  Philip,  and  while 
the  Athenians  were  wasting  their  time  in  idle  delibera- 
tions, Hyperidee  prevailed  upon  the  richer  citizens  to 
unite  with  him  in  immediately  equipping  forty  vessels, 
two  of  which  were  armed  at  his  own  expense,  tie 
was  engaged  also  in  the  expedition  which  the  A  lie- 
nians  sent  to  the  aid  of  Byzantium,  under  the  oiden 
of  Phocion.    When  news  reached  Athens  of  the  dis- 
astrous battle  of  Chavonea,  Hyperides  mounted  the 
tribune,  and  proposed  that  their  wives,  children,  ud 
gods  should  be  placed  for  safe  keeping  in  the  Finrai; 
that  the  exiles  should  be  recalled ;  that  their  righu 
should  be  restored  to  those  ciuzens  who  hid  been  de- 
prived of  them ;  that  the  sojourners  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  rank  of  citizens ;  that  liberty  should  be 
granted  to  the  slaves ;  and  that  all  classes  should  lain 
up  arms  in  defence  of  their  country.  These  meuura 
were  adopted,  and  to  them  the  republic  owed  the  hon- 
ourable peace  which  it  subsequently  obtained.  When 
this  danger  was  passed,  Hyperides  waa  attacked  by 
Aristogiion,  who  accused  him  of  having  violated,  by 
the  decree  just  mentioned,  all  the  fundamental  laws  of 
the  republic.    Hyperides  defended  himself  in  a  cele- 
brated speech,  in  which  he  declared,  that,  dazzled  by 
the  Macedonian  arms,  he  waa  unable  to  see  the  Wm; 
and  be  gained  his  cause.    He  wss  one  of  the  two  ora- 
tors whom  Alexander  wished  to  have  delivered  into 
hi*  hand*  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes;  but  in 
anger  of  the  monarch  was  appeased  by  Denudes,  ud 
Hyperides  remained  in  hia  country.    He  was  one  of 
the  small  number  whom  the  gold  of  Harpalus  could 
not  gain  over ;  and  hence  it  ie  that  be  became  the  sc- 
euser  of  Demosthenes,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be 
corrupted.  We  find  Hyperides  subsequently  pronoun- 
cing the  funeral  oration  over  Leosthenes,  who  fell  in 
the  Lamiac  war,  and  which  the  ancient*  considered 
one  of  the  best  of  iu  kind.    After  the  defeat  of  his 
countrymen  he  was  exiled  from  Athens.   He  retired 
first  W^gtna,  where  be  became  reconciled  to  Demos- 
thenes.   Pursued,  however,  by  the  Macedonians,  be 
took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Heraioos. 
From  this  asylum  he  was  torn  by  Archies,  who  wu 
charged  with  the  infamous  mission  of  delivering  up  to 
Antrpater  the  Athenian  orators  by  whom  his  schemes 
bad  been  opposed.   Antipster  caused  bis  tongue  to  be 
cut  out,  and  put  him  to  death,  B.C.  398.   His  body, 
which  had  been  left  without  burial,  was  carried  off  by 
his  relative*,  and  interred  in  Attica.— Hyperides  is  re- 
garded as  the  third  in  order  of  the  Athenian  orators,  or 
the  first  after  Demosthenes  and  ^Eschines.  Cicero, 
however,  places  him  immediately  after  Demosthenes, 
and  almost  on  the  same  level.    Dionysin*  of  Halicar- 
naasus  praises  the  strength,  the  simplicity,  the  order, 
and  the  method  of  bit  orations  (id.  Rnske,  vol.  3,  p. 
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MS).  Dio  Chryeostom  appear*  to  have  given  him  the 
preference  over  all  orators  with  the  exception  of  £»- 
chines.  (Or.,  18,  ed.  Retake,  p.  378.)  Unfortunately, 
there  exists  no  oration  which  we  can  with  certainty  as- 
cribe  to  Hyperidss,  and  by  which  wo  might  be  enabled 
to  form  for  ourselves  some  idea  of  his  merits  and  style. 
Libanius  believes  him  to  have  been  the  author  of  a 
harangue  which  is  found  among  those  of  Demosthenes, 
sod  entitled  Qept  rwv  «rpdf  'AXiiavipov  owOqiuni, 
■  "  On  the  conventions  with  Alexander."  Reiake  is  in- 
comet  in  assigning  to  him  on*  of  the  two  orations 
igtiiut  Aristogiton,  found  among  the  works  of  Demos- 
thenes, (Sekall,  Hittoire  de  U  Literature  (Jr.,  vol. 
*,p.«0) 

HrretiON,  a  son  of  CcbIus  and  Terra,  who  married 
Then,  by  whom  he  had  Aurora,  the  sun  and  moon. 
(Tkeog.,  371,  tea.)  In  Homer,  Hyperion  is  identical 
with  the  Sun.  (22.,  19,  398. — Compare,  however,  II., 
6,  513.)  It  is  very  probable  that  "twtpiuv  is  the  con- 
traction of  Tmpimtuv.  (Paeeow,  Lex.,*.  ». —  Viiek- 
er,  Horn.  Geogr.,  p.  26.)  The  interpretation  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  name,  as  denoting  "  him  that 
moves  above,"  seems  liable  to  little  objection.  Her- 
mann renders  it  Tello,  as  a  substantive :  "  Pott  hot 
tidenuu,  "tttcpiova.  et  'laverov,  Tollintm  et  Merti- 
urn."  {Ofute.,  vol.  3,  p.  175. — KetghiUy't  Mytholo- 
gy, p.  5J,wj.) 

HrrtasxErrBA.oneof  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus, 
who  mutied  Lynceua,  son  of  JSgyptua.  She  disobey- 
ed her  father's  bloody  commands,  who  had  ordered  her 
to  murder  her  huabsnd  the  first  night  of  her  nuptials, 
and  suffered  Lynceua  to  escape  unhurt.  Her  father, 
at  first,  in  his  anger  at  her  disobedience,  put  her  into 
close  confinement.  Relenting,  however,  after  same 
time,  he  gave  hia  consent  to  her  union  with  Lynceua. 
(Vii.  Daneides.) 

Hrraisis,  a  tributary  of  the  Indus,  now  the  Btypa- 
tit,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  written,  Beyah.  The 
ancient  name  is  variously  given.  la  Arrian  H  is  Tr- 
acq  andTeoctc  ;  in  Diodom*  (17, 93)  and  in  Strabo, 
"Tiravif  (Hypanie).  Pliny  (6,  17)  gives  the  form  Hyp- 
aau.  This  river  was  the  limit  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, and  be  erected  altars  on  its  banks  in  memory 
of  sis  expedition.  Some  writers  erroneously  give  the 
modem  name  of  the  Hyphasis  as  the  Sttledje.  (  Ftn- 
cett't  Voyage  of Nearchtu,  p.  101.) 

Hvm,  now  Belici,  a  river  of  Sicily  failing  into  the 
Crinisus.    (SU.  Hal.,  14,  338.) 

HvrsIcLcs,  an  astronomer  of  Alexandres,  who 
flourished  under  Ptolemy  Physcon,  about  146  B.C. 
He  is  considered  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of 
the  14th  and  ISth  books  which  are  appended  to  Eu- 
clid's Elements  ;  though  others  strenuously  deny 
this.  No  one,  however,  disputes  his  claim  to  a  small 
work  entitled  'Avoeoputv/,  in  which  he  give*  a  method, 
tax  from  exact,  of  calculating  the  risings  of  each  sign 
or  portion  of  the  ecliptic.  Hypsicles  was  nearly  coo- 
temporary  with  Hipperchus,  who  was  the  first  that  gave 
aa  exact  solution  to  this  problem.  He  may  have  been 
ignorant  of  the  discoveries  of  Hipparchua,  and  this  may 
serve  to  excuse  him  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  conceive  why 
his  treatise  called  Anaphonct,  to  which  we  have  just 
alluded,  should  hsve  been  included  in  the  collection 
entitled  the  "Little  Astronomer,"  which  formed  a 
text-book  in  the  Alexandrean  schools  preparatory  to 
the  reading  of  the  astronomy  of  Ptolemy.  It  wae  idle 
to  show  the  pupil  a  very  vicious  solution  of  an  easy 
problem,  which  they  would  subsequently  find  solved  in 
the  work  itself  of  Ptolemy.  (BtograpkU  Una.,  vol. 
*l,p.  137.)  ^*  F 

Hrrsipf  lb,  daughter  of  Thoaa  and  queen  of  Lem- 
nos.  The  Lemnian  women,  it  is  said,  having  offend* 
ed  Venus,  the  goddess,  in  revenge,  caused  them  to  be- 
come personally  disagreeable  to  their  husbands,  so  that 
the  latter  preferred  the  society  of  their  female  captives. 
Incensed  at  this  neglect,  the  Lemnian  wire*  murdered 


their  husbands.  Hypsipyle  alone  saved  hex  father, 
whom  she  kept  concealed.  About  a  twelvemonth  af- 
ter this  event,  the  Argonauts  touched  at  Lemnos.  The  - 
women,  taking  them  for  their  enemies  the  Thrsciane, 
came  down  in  arms  to  oppose  their  landing ;  but,  on 
ascertaining  who  they  were,  they  retired  and  held  a 
council,  in  which,  on  the  advice  of  Hypsipyle's  nurse, 
it  was  decided  that  they  should  invite  them  to  land, 
and  take  this  occasion  of  having  offspring.  The  Ar- 
gonauts accepted  the  invitation,  Hercules  alone  refu-  ( 
sing  to  quit  the  vessel.  They  gave  themselves  up  to 
joy  and  festivity,  till,  on  the  remonstrance  of  that  hero, 
they  tore  themselves  away  from  the  Lemnian  fair  ones, 
and  one*  more  handled  their  oars.  When  her  coun- 
trywomen subsequently  found  that  Hypsipyle  had  ssved 
the  life  of  her  father,  they  aold  ber  into  slavery,  and 
abe  fell  into  the  hands  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Names, 
who  nude  her  nurse  to  his  infant  son  Opheltes.  As 
the  army  of  Adrastus  waa  on  it*  march  against  Thebes, 
it  came  to  Nemea,  and,  being  in  want  of  water,  Hyp- 
sipyle undertook  to  guide  them  to  a  spring.  She  left 
the  child  Opheltes  lying  on  the  grass,  where  a  serpent 
found  and  killed  him.  Ampmaraua,  augured  ill-luck 
from  this  event,  end  called  the  child  Archemorus  (Fate- 
Beginner),  ss  indicative  of  the  evil*  which  were  to  be- 
fall the  chiefs.  They  then  celebrated  funeral  games 
in  his  honour.  Lycurgus  endeavoured  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  child ;  but  Hypsipyle  waa  screened  from 
his  resentment  by  Adrastus  end  the  other  chieftsins. 
{Apollod.,  1,  9,  17.— /i.,  3,  6,  i.—Hygin.,fab.,  16, 
74,  dec.) 

HtbcahU,  a  large  country  of  Asia,  situate  to  the 
south  of  the  eastern  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
country  was  mountainous,  covered  with  forests,  and 
inaccessible  to  cavalry.  Under  Alexander's  success- 
ors, Hyrcania  waa  restricted  to  narrow  limits ;  Nisma 
and  Margiana,  which  were  previously  portions  of  it, 
being  converted  into  a  separate  province ;  during  the 
Parthian  rule,  theae  two  became  an  appendage  to  Par- 
thieoe ;  for,  under  the  feeble  Seleuco- Syrian  Kings,  the 
northern  nomades,  called  the  Parthians,  had  pressed  on- 
ward and  founded  a  large  kingdom.  Hyrcania,  now 
restricted,  contained  the  north  of  Coast*,  the  east  of 
Matanderan,  the  country  now  called  Corcan  or  Jor- 
jan  (Dshiordskian),  and  the  west  of  the  province  of 
Choratan.  The  name  Hyrcania  is  said  to  denote  a 
waste  and  uncultivated  country.  ( Wahl,  Vordtr  und 
Mittel  Atien,  p.  561.) 

HvaciMDM  Vtaac,  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Cas- 
pian, lying  along  the  shores  of  Hyrcania.  ( Fid.  C se- 
ptum Mare.) 

HvaciNoa,  I.  John,  high-priest  and  prince  of  the 
Jewish  nstion,  succeeded  nis  father  Simon  Maccabe- 
us, who  bad  been  treacherously  slain  by  the  orders  of 
Ptolemmus,  his  son-in-law.  Hyrcanus  commenced 
his  reign  by  punishing  the  asssssin,  whereupon  Ptole- 
mmus applied  for  aid  to  Antiochua,  king  of  Syria,  who 
laid  siege  to  Jerusalem  and  compelled  Hyrcanus  to  pay 
him  tribute.  At  the  death  if  Antioehue,  however,  be 
profited  by  the  troubles  of  Syria  to  effect  the  deliver- 
ance of  hie  country  from  this  foreign  yoke.  He  took 
several  cities  in  Judas,  subjugated  the  Idummam,  de- 
molished the  temple  at  Geraxira,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Samaria.  He  died  not  long  after,  B.C.  106. 
— II.  The  eldest  son  of  Alexander  I.,  succeeded  hi* 
father  in  the  high-priesthood,  B.C.  78.  Arietobulna, 
bis  brother,  disputed  the  crown  with  him,  on  the  death 
of  Alexandiaytheir  mother,  and  proved  victorious,  B.C. 
66.  Hyrcanus,  reduced  to  the  simple  office  of  the 
priesthood,  had  recourse  to  Aretaa,  king  of  Arabia, 
who  besieged  Aristobulus  in  the  temple.  Scaurua, 
the  lieutenant  of  Pompey,  however,  whom  Aristobulus 
had  engaged  in  his  interests,  compelled  Aretaa  to  raise 
the  siege,  and  Hyrcanus  waa  forced  to  content  him- 
self with  the  office  of  high-priest.  He  was  put  to  death 
by  Herod,  at  the  age  of  80  yean,  B.C.  30,  on  his  *t- 
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tempting  to  take  refuge  once  more  among  the  Arabians. 
\Jakn't  Hist.  Hebrew  Com.,  p.  307  and  345.) 

Hvauoa,  a  town  of  Apulia,  alao  called  Una.  (Vid. 
Uria.) 

HybIa,  I.  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  more  northern 
part  of  the  lapygian  pewnaula,  between  Brundiaiutn 
and  Tarentum.  It  ia  now  Oria,  and  would  aeem  to 
have  been  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  since  ita  found- 
ation ia  ascribed  by  Herodotus  to  some  Cretans,  that 
formed  part  of  an  expedition  to  avenge  the  death  of 
Minos,  who  had  perished  in  Sicily,  whither  he  went 
in  pursuit  of  Dadalua.  (HerotL,  7,  171.)  Strabo,  in 
his  description  of  Iapygia,  doe*  not  fail  to  cite  this 
paasage  of  Herodotus,  but  he  seems  undetermined 
whether  to  recognise  the  town  founded  by  the  Cretans 
in  that  of  Thyrsi  or  in  that  of  Veretum.  By  the  first, 
which  he  meutions  aa  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  isth- 
mus, and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  country,  he  aeema 
to  designate  Oria  (Strab.,  288).  It  ia  probable  the 
word  TbyrfBi  is  corrupt ;  for  elsewhere  Strabo  calls  it 
Una.  and  describes  it  aa  standing  on  the  Appian  Way, 
between  Brundiaium  and  Tarentum,  aa  above  remark- 
ed. '  (Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  310.) — II.  A 
town  of  Bceotia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aulia.  (Horn*,  II., 
3,  496.— Strab.,  404.) 

Hrataos,  I.  an  Arcadian  monarch,  for  whom  Aga- 
medes  and  Tropboniua  constructed  a  treasury.  (VuL 
Agamedea.) — II.  A  peasant  of  Hyria  in  Bosotia,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Ori- 
on.   (Vid.  Orion.) 

Hystacos,  a  Trojan,  father  to  Nisus,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  ^Eueas.  ( Virg.,  JEn.,  9, 177, 406.)  Hence 
the  patronymic  of  Hyrtacidu  applied  to  Niaua.  (JSn., 
9, 178.—  Compare  Horn.,  II  ,  2, 637,  *«?.)— The  same 
patronymic  form  ia  applied  by  Virgil  to  Hippocoon. 
(JEn.,  5,  403.) 

Hvef  a,  I.  a  town  of  Bosotia,  at  the  foot  of  Cithteron, 
and  to  the  east  of  Plata*.  It  was  in  ruina  in  the  time 
of  Paussnias  (9, 2).  The  vestiges  of  this  place  should 
be  looked  for  near  the  village  of  Platonia,  aaid  to  be 
one  mile  from  Plata*,  according  to  Sir  W.  Gell. 
\Itm.,  p.  112.) — II.  A  email  town  of  Argolia,  not  far 
from  the  village  of  Cenchresa,  and  on  the  road  from 
Argoa  to  Tegea  in  Arcadia.  It  waa  destroyed  by  the 
Lacedemonians  in  the  Peloponnesiao  war.  (Thucyd., 
6,  83.) 

Hvstaspks,  a  noble  Persian,  of  the  family  of  the 
Achcmenidcs.  His  son  Darius  reigned  in  Persia  af- 
ter the  murder  of  the  usurper  Smerdtk. — Aa  regards 
the  meaning  of  the  name  Hyataspes,  conault  remarks 
under  the  article  Darius,  page  416,  col.  2,  line  30. 

I. 

Iacohos,  a  surname  of  Dionysus  or  the  Grecian 
Uacchus,  as  indicative  of  hia  being  the  son  of  Ceres, 
and  not,  according  to  the  common  legend,  of  Semele. 
In  accordance  with  this  idea,  Bocbart  makea  it  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  and  signifying  an  infant  at  the  breast. 
[GcagT.  Socr.,  1, 18.)  A  similar  definition  is  found  in 
Suidas  (a.  r.  1ax;rof ).  Sophocles  represents  the  young 
god  on  the  breast  of  the  Eleusiuian  Ceres.  {Antig., 
132.)  Lucretius  (4,  1 163)  gives  Ceres  the  epithet  of 
Mammota.  Orpheus,  cited  by  Clemens  Alexandri- 
nua  (Admon.  ad  Gent.~-Op.,  ed.  MoreU.,  p  IS),  also 
spesks  of  lacchus  as  a  child  at  the  breast  of  Ceres. 
According  to  the  Athenian  traditions,  Ceres  was  nur- 
sing Bacchus  when  she  came  to  Attica  in  search  of 
Proserpina.  A  great  number  of  ancient  monuments 
represent  Ceres  with  lacchus  or  Bacchus  st  her  breast. 
( Wmdcelmann,  Man.  Ined.,  vol  1,  p.  38,  68,  71.) 
lacchus  was  also  called  aovpor,  a  name  which  the 
Greeks  gave  to  infant  deities.  (SaJmat.,  ad  Inter. 
Her.  Attic,  et  Reg.  de  Ann.  climact ,  p.  656,  »eqq. — 
Sainte-Croix,  Mystcra  du  Paganisme,  vol.  1,  p.  199.) 
Demetrius  ( Ani^rptof)  was  also  a  surname  of  Bacchus. 
•84 


(Sainte-Croix,  H.,  p.  300.)  Ceres  wss  called  toipo. 
rpo^of,  "  nouriaber  of  the  young."  She  has  been  rep- 
reaented  with  two  children,  one.  at  each  breast,  and 
holding  a  born  of  plenty.  Bochart  cites  the  mystic 
van  of  lacchus  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  ihu  in- 
terpretation. This  van  ia  called  in  Greek  Aucvor,  a 
word  which  not  only  denotes  a  van,  but  also  the  swad- 
dling clothes  of  children.  According  to  Hesycbio*  («. 
v.  AiKvirric),  the  epithet  Liknitea,  given  to  Bacchus, 
comes  from  Ai/cvor  in  the  sense  of  swaddling  clothes. 
In  the  hymn  to  Jupiter  by  Callimachus(v.  48),  Admv 
tea  envelops  him  in  swaddling  clothes  of  gold  after 
hia  birth,  and  to  denote  this  the  word  Aiavof  is  em- 
ployed. An  old  glossary  renders  Mkvoc  byumnak- 
lum.  It  would  seem  also  that  there  is  s  close  analogy 
between  the  name  Iacchde  and  the  Oriental  Jos,  the 
great  appellation  for  the  deity;  from  which  both  Jc- 
Ttoea  and  Jon*  would  appear  to  have  aprung.  Iauhu, 
moreover,  ia  the  parent  form  of  the  Greek  Bacclmt, 
the  difference  being  merely  a  variation  in  dialect. 
Moor,  in  bis  Hindoo  Pantheon  (4to,  Land.,  1810),  as- 
signs the  name  Iacoheo  to  the  Hindu  lowers  or  Bac- 
chus, and  makea  it  equivalent  to  "  lord  of  the  IsccbVor 
followers  of  tbst  god.   (Edinb.  Ret.,  vol.  17,  p.  317.) 

Ialtsos,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Rhodes,  80  slidia 
from  the  city  of  Rhodes.  Its  vicinity  to  the  capital 
proved  so  injurious  to  its  growth,  thai  it  became  re- 
duced in  Strabo'a  tune  to  a  mere  village.  (Strain, 
655.—  Mannerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  9,  p.  237.) 

lame  a  servant-maid  of  Melanin,  wife  of  Celeos, 
king  of  Eleusis,  who  succeeded  by  her  tricks  in  making 
Ceres  smile  when  the  goddess  waa  full  of  distress  it 
the  loss  of  her  daughter.    (Apoilod.,  1,  6,  1.) 

IAHM.ICHUS,  1.  an  ancient  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Syria,  and  educated  at  Babylon.  Upon  Trajan's  can- 
quest  of  Assyria  he  was  reduced  to  slavery,  but,  re- 
covering his  liberty,  he  afterward  flourished  under  the 
Emperor  Antoninus.  He  had  learned  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, and  wrote  it  with  facility.  He  composed  a  ro- 
mance in  this  language,  entitled  'IoTosiai  BafaAu- 
viaaal,  and  turning  on  the  loves  of  Rhodane  and  Si- 
nonis.  (Compare  Chardon  de  la  Rochetle,  Mettnga, 
vol.  1,  p.  18.)  It  consisted  of  sixteen  books,  from 
which  Pholius  haa  left  us  an  extract.  Some  have 
pretended,  that' t  manuscript  of  this  work,  which  had 
belonged  v>  Meiuomuis,  passed  in  1752  into  the  libra- 
ry of  the  younger  Burmann.  Its  existence,  however, 
ia  very  uncertain.  A  fragment  was  preserved  by  Leo 
Allatius,  accompanied  with  hia  own  Latin  version,  in 
hia  selections  from  the  MSS.  of  Greek  rhetorician 
and  sophists,  Rome,  1641,  in  8vo. — II.  A  native  of 
Chalcia  in  Syria,  who  flourished  about  the  beginning  oi 
the  fourth  century.  He  waa  a  disciple  of  Porphyry's, 
and,  pursuing  the  route  traced  by  Porphyry  and  Ploli- 
uue,  he  carried  the  .doctrines  of  the  new-Platonics  Is 
the  last  degree  of  absurdity.  Inferior  to  these  two 
philosophers  in  talents  and  erudition,  without  having 
made  any  important  discovery,  or  thrown  any  mote 
light  upon  the  new- Platonic  school,  be  nevertheless  at- 
tained to  great  celebrity.  The  air  of  superior  aanctity 
which  he  knew  so  well  how  to  assume,  the  feme  of  his 
pretended  miracles,  his  zealous  efforts  for  the  preser- 
vation of  paganism,  the  use  which  he  made  for  this 
end  of  the.  new-Platonic  doctrines,  and  perhaps  the 
lucky  coincidence  of  his  having  lived  at  the  very  period 
when  a  new  religion  was  supplanting  the  old ;  in  fine, 
the  admiration  conceived  for  him  by  the  Emperor 
Julian,  and  which  that  emperor  expressed  by  the  most 
exaggerated  praise ;  all  these  circumstances  combined 
were  the  cauae  of  thia  individual's  arriving,  in  spite  of 
his  moderate  abilities,  to  a  degree  of  reputation  far  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  of  bis  predecessors.  Plotinas 
snd  Porphyry  were  enthusiasts;  Iamblichus,  however, 
was  a  mere  impostor;  and  we  want  no  .belter  proof  of 
this  thsn  the  recital  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us 
of  those  pretended  miracles  that  acquired  for  him  the 
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name  of  a  performer  of  miracle*  and  a  divine  per- 
sonage.   His  merit  as  a  writer  is  entitled  to  little  if 
any  notice.    He  compiled,  he  copied,  he  mingled  the 
ideas  of  other*  with  his  own  conceptions ;  nor  waa  he 
always  capable  of  imparting  clearness  or  method  to  his 
compositions.    But  he  declared  himself  the  protector 
*f  mythology  and  paganism ;  he  strove  to  preserve 
.  them  by  working  miracles  in  their  behalf ;  he  over- 
threw the  barrier  which  enlightened  philosophy  bad 
placed  between  religion  and  superstition ;  he  amalga- 
mated into  one  system  all  that  various  nations  had 
imagined,  in  popular  belief,  of  demons,  angels,  and 
spirits ;  and,  in  order  to  give  this  work  of  folly  a  phil- 
osophic appearance,  he  attached  it  to  the  doctrine  of 
Plato.    The  intuitive  perception  of  the  divine  nature, 
by  means  of  ecstasy,  had  appeared  to  Plotinus  and  Por- 
phyry the  most  sublime  point  to  which  the  mind  of 
man  could  elevate  itself;  this,  however,  was  not  suf- 
ficient for  Iamblichus;  he  must  have  a  theurgy,  or 
that  species  of  direct  communication  with  gods  and 
spirits,  which  takes  place,  not  from  man's  raising  him- 
self to  the  level  of  these  supernatural  intelligences, 
but  because,  yielding  to  the  power  of  certain  formulas 
and  ceremonies,  they  are  compelled  to  descend  unto 
mortals  and  execute  their  commands. — We  have  no 
edition  of  the  entire  works  of  Iamblichus,  and  must 
therefore  consider  his  productions  separately.    1.  Life 
of  Pythagoras.    (Ilept  too  HvOayoputov  ftiov,  or,  as 
it  is  named  in  some  manuscripts,  Aoyor  irpwroc,  irepi 
ttjc  UvOayopucK  eipeoeoc.    Book  First:  Of  the  Pyth- 
agorean Sect.)  It  was,  in  (act,  the  commencement  of 
a  work  in  ten  books.    Although  a  most  wretched  com- 
pilation, and  most  clumsily  put  together,  it  is  never- 
theless instructive,  from  the  information  it  affords  re- 
specting the  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  and  because  the 
sources  whence  Iamblichus  and  Porphyry  drew  no 
longer  exist  for  ua.    The  best  edition  of  this  work,  in- 
cluding the  life  of  Pythagoras  by  Porphyry,  and  that 
preserved  by  Plotinus,  is  Kiessling's,  Lips.,  1816,  3 
vols.  8vo. — 8  Second  Book,  Of  Pythagorean  expla- 
nations, including  a*  exhortation  to  Philosophy.  (IIv- 
toyopeiuv  im/tvnuuruv  Uyof  Jevrepof,  irepie^uv 
nic  KporpeirriKovt  \oyavc  etc  ^iXoooflav.)  This 
work  formed  a  continuation  of  the  preceding,  and  is 
the  second  book  of  the  great  compilation  treating  of 
Pythagoras.    In  it  we  find  many  passages  from  Plato; 
or,  rather,  one  third  of  the  work  is  made  up  of  extracts 
taken  from  the  dialogues  of  .that  writer ;  and  Iambli- 
chus has  reunited  them  with  so  little  skill  and  with  ao 
much  negligence,  that  be  often  forgets  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  tenses  of  verbs,  in  order  to 
adapt  one  passage  to  another.    Sometimes  traces  of 
the  Platonic  dialogue  are  even  allowed  to  remain. 
The  most  interesting  part  ia  the  last  chapter,  which 
gives  an  explanation  of  thirty-nine  symbols  of  Pythag- 
oras.   This  work  is  also  contained  in  Kiessling  a  edi- 
tion of  the  life. — 3.  Of  common  Mathematical  Sci- 
ence (Uepi  KOivnc  uaBtifiaTiSTic  iirioriiiuK),  or,  third 
book  of  the  great  work  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythago- 
ras.   It  ia  important,  by  reason  of  the  fragments  from 
the  ancient  Pythagoreans,  such  as  Philolaus  and  Ar- 
chytas,  which  it  contains.    These  fragments  ate  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  furnishes  an  argument 
in  favour  of  their  authenticity.    This  work,  of  which 
fragments  were  only  known  at  an  early  period,  was 
published  entire  for  (he  first  time  by  Villotson,  in  his 
A  nccdota  Grata,  vol  2,  p.  188,  seqq.,  and  reprinted 
by  Friis,  with  a  translation,  at  Copenhagen,  1790, 4to. 
A  future  editor  will  find  various  readings,  from  a  man- 
uscript of  Zeitz.  as  given  by  Kiessling  in  hi*  edition  of 
the  life  of  Pythagoras. — 4.  On  the  Introduction  to  the 
Arithmetic  of  Nieomachus.     (Ilfpi  rijf  Nuouuzov 
ipitifnrriKqs  eiaayuyvf.)    We  have  only  one  edition 
of  this  work,  that  of  Tennulius,  Davenl.,  1667-8,  2 
vols   4to.     Kiessling's  life  of  Pythagoras  contains 
manuscript  readings  for  this  work  also. — 6.  Theology 


f  Numbers.    (Td  QeoXoyovueva  ri){  apiBfarruoK.) 

>n  the  different  speculations  in  which  the  ancient  the- 
ological and  philosophical  writers  indulged  relative  to 
the  force  of  number*.  This  work  does  not  bear  the 
name  of  Iamblichus  in  the  manuscripts,  but  Gale  {ad 
Iambi,  de  Myst.  JSgypt.,  p.  201)  and  Fabricius  (Bibl. 
Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  639,  ed.  Harles.)  agree  in  ascribing  it 
to.  him.  It  is  certain  that  Iamblichus  wrote  a  work 
under  this  title,  which  made  the  sixth  book  of  hi*  great 
compilation  respecting  Pythagoras'.  This  work  ha* 
only  been  twice  printed,  once  at  Paris,  1543,  4to, 
and  again  by  Wechel,  at  Leipzig,  1817,  8vo,  with  the 
notea  of  Ast. — 6.  Porphyry  had  addressed  a  letter  to 
an  Egyptian  named  Anebo,  full  of  questions  relative 
to  the  nature  of  goda  and  demona.  We  have  an  an- 
swer to  this  epistle,  written  by  Ahammon  M agister 
('hMmurv  AtoWxaXof) ;  and,  according  to  a  scholium 
found  in  many  manuscripts,  Proclus  declared  that  it 
was  Iamblichus  who  disguised  himself  under  this  name. 
The  title  of  the  work  is  as  follows :  'hba/ifiuvoc  At- 
iaOKaXov  irpbc  rijv  Tlopfvplov  npdc  'Aveou  bnoroXip^ 
ImoKpioic,  Kai  tuv  h>  airrf  arropofmrov  Worif,  i.  e>.f 
"Answer  of  Abammon  the  Master  to  the  letter  of 
Porphyry  addressed  to  Anebo,  and  the  solution, of  the 
questions  which  it  contained."  It  is  often,  however, 
cited  under  the  shorter  title  of  "  Mysteries  of  the  Egyp- 
tians." The  work  is  full  of  tbeurgic  and  extravagant 
ideas,  and  Egyptian  theology.  Meiners  thinks  that 
this  work  waa  not  written  by  iamblichus ;  but  his  rea- 
sons for  this  opinion,  drawn  from  the  inequality  of  the 
atyle  and  the  contradictions  contained  in  the  work,  have 
been  refuted  by  Tennemann.  (Comment.  Soc.  Scient. 
Gouing.,  vol.  4,  p.  59.  —  Tennemann,  Gesch.  der 
Phil.,  vol.  6,  p.  248.)  There  ia  only  one  complete 
edition  of  this  work,  by  Gale,  Oxm.,  1678,  fol  — Iam- 
blichua  wrote  also  a  work  on  idols  or  statues  (n-epi 
'AyatyuTwv),  to  prove  that  idols  were  filled  with  the 
presence  of  the  divinities  whom  they  represented. 
We  only  know  it  through  the  refutation  of  John  Philop- 
onos,  and  what  we  do  know  of  it  is  very  limited.  Iam- 
Michua  composed  slso  a  treatise  on  trie  soul  (irepi 
X>j().  of  which  Stobssus  has  preserved  very  copious 
extracts.  These  are  the  more  valuable,  as  Iambli- 
chus gives  in  them  the  opinions  of  various  philosophers, 
without  troubling  us  with  his  own.  The  same  com- 
piler has  preserved  several  fragments  of  the  letters  of 
Iamblichus.  (SchtU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,vol.  5,p.  144, seqq.) 

IamIda,  certain  prophets  among  the  Greeks,  de- 
scended from  Iamus,  a  son  of  Apollo,  who  received 
the  gift  of  prophecy  from  his  father,  and  which  remain- 
ed among  bis  posterity.    (Pautan.,  6,  2.) 

JjtNicdLUM,  a  hill  of  Rome,  across  the  Tiber,  and 
connected  with  the  city  by  means  of  the  Suhlician 
bridge.  It  was  the  most  favourable  place  for  taking  a 
view,  of  the  Roman  oapital;  and  from  its  sparkling 
sands  it  obtained  the  name  of  Mona  Aureus,  now  by 
corruption  Montorio.  There  was  an  ancient  tradition, 
that  Janus,  king  of  the  Aborigines,  contemporary  with 
Saturn,  who  then  inhabited  the  Capitoline  Hill,  found- 
ed a  city  opposite  to  the  residence  of  Saturn,  and, 
dying,  left  his  name  to  the  hill  on  which  he  had  built. 
( Virg.,  JEu.,  8, 856,  seqq.— Serv^  ad  lot.)  The  Jani- 
culum  therefore  comprised  the  site  of  the  church  of 
S.  Pistro  in  Montorio,  and  the  present  Cortim  gar- 
dens. As  Anew  Marcius joined  it  to  the  Aventine  by 
a  bridge  and  a  wall,  leat  an  enemy  should  make  it  a 
citadel  for  attack,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  first 
wall  would  enclose  the  bridge,  and  run  up  to  the  sum- 
mit, which  it  was  desirable  to  preserve  from  the  pos- 
session of  an  enemy ;  on  the  other  hand,  since  nothing 
more  was  to  he  effected  than  the  defence  of  the  city, 
it  ia  also  dedncible,  that  his  walls  would  only  enclose 
a  narrow  space  of  territory,  extending  from  near  the 
Pona  Soblicius,  or  Ponte  Orazio,  to  the  Montorio,  and 
descending  again  to  the  river  at  the  Ponte  Rotto ;  for 
the  island  did  not  exist  in  those  days.    (Dion.  Hal., 
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9,  48.)  '  Such  s  circuit  of  wall  would  at  once  defend 
the  passage  of  the  Tiber,  and  cover  the  three  impor- 
tant bills  of  the  city.— The  fammit  of  the  Janiculum 
was  seen  from  the  Comma,  and  also  from  the  place  of 
popular  assemblies  in  the  Campus  Marti  us.  At  the 
earliest  period  of  the  republic,  when  the  Romans  were 
surrounded  by  foes,  and  feared  lest,  while  they  held 
these  assemblies,  the  enemy  might  come  upon  them 
unawares,  they  placed  some  of  their  citizens  upon  the 
Janicalum  to  guard  the  spot,  and  to  watch  for  the  safe- 
ty of  the  state ;  a  standard  was  erected  upon  the  top 
of  the  hill,  and  the  removal  thereof  was  a  signal  for 
die  assembly  immediately  to  dissolve,  for  that  the  en- 
emy was  near.  (Die  Cattau,  37,  18.)  This  act, 
which  had  its  origin  in  utility  to  the  commonwealth, 
afterward  dwindled  into  a  mere  ceremony ;  it  was, 
however,  made  subservient  to  the  designs  of  factious 
citizens  in  those  times  when  there  was  no  danger 
to  the  city  but  from  its  intestine  discords ;  and  the 
taking  down  of  the  standard  on  the  Janiculum  more 
than  once  put  a  stop  to  public  proceedings  at  the  Co- 
mma. (Burgett,  Topography  and  Antiquitie*  of 
Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  67,  sew.) 

'  JiNCs,  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  usually  represented 
with  two  feces,  one  before  and  one  behind,  and  hence 
celled  Bifrotu  and  Bieep*.  Sometimes  he  is  repre- 
sented with  lour  faces,  and  is  thence  denominated 
Quadrifront.  Janus  was  invoked  at  the  commence- 
ment of  most  actions ;  even  in  the  worship  of  the  other 
gods,  the  votary  began  by  offering  wine  and  incense 
to  him.  (Ovid,  Fait.,  1,  171.)  The  first  month  in 
the  year  was  named  after  him  ;  and  under  the  title  of 
Matutinus  he  waa  regarded  as  the  opener  of  the  day. 
(Horat.,  Sewn.,  3,  6,  30,  teg.)  Hence  he  had  charge 
of  the  gates  of  heaven,  and  hence,  too,  all  gates 
(janua)  on  earth  were  called  after  him,  and  supposed 
to  be  under  his  care.  In  this  way  some  explain  his 
double  visage,  because  every  door  looks  two  ways; 
snd  thus  he,  the  heavenly  porter,  can  watch'  the  east 
and  weat  without  turning.  (Ovid,  Fart.,  1, 140.)  His 
fear  visages,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  is  so  repre- 
sented, indicate  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. — 
His  temples  at  Rome  were  numerous.  In  war  time, 
the  gatee  of  the  principal  one,  that  of  Janua  Quirinus, 
were  always  open  ;  in  peace  they  were  closed,  to  re- 
tain wars  within  (Osti,  Fait.,  1,  134);  but  they 
were  shut  only  once  between  the  reign  of  Noma  and 
that  of  Augustus,  namely,  at  the  close  of  the  first  Panic 
war.  Augustus  closed  them  after  he  had  given  repose 
to  the  Roman  world.  The  temples  of  Janus  Quadri- 
frons  were  built  with  four  equal  sides,  each  side  con- 
taining a  door  and  three  windows.  The  four  doors 
were  emblematic  of  the  four  seasons  of  the  yesr,  while 
the  three  windows  on  a  side  represented  the  three 
months  in  each  season.  Janns  was  usually  represent- 
ed as  holding  a  key  in  his  left  hand  and  a  staff  in  the 
other.  He  was  called  by  different  names,  such  as 
Comma*  (from  cotutro),  because  he  presided  over 
generation  and  production ;  Qummu,  because  presi- 
ding over  war;  and  Clunut  and  Patalcnt*  (from 
ehtao  and  pateo),  or  the  "shutter"  and  "opener," 
with  reference  to  his  having  charge  of  gates. — After 
Ennius  had  introduced  Euhemerism  into  Rome,  Janus 
shared  the  fate  of  the  other  deities,  and  became  a 
mortal  king,  famed  for  his  uprightness,  and  dwelling 
nn  the  Janiculum.  He  was  said  to  have  received 
Saturn  when  the  latter  fled  to  Italy  ;  and  he  also  mar- 
ried his  own  sister  Camess  or  Curaassne.  (Macrob., 
Sat.,  1,  7 — Dydut,  de  Mem.,  4,  l.—Athetuau,  15, 
p.  893.) — The  following  remarks,  though  in  pert  anti- 
cipated, may  serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  my- 
thological history  of  Janus.  Janus  occupies  a  place 
among  the  first  class  of  Etrurian  divinities,  and  is  in 
many  respects  identified  with  the  Tina  of  that  nation. 
{Varro,  up.  AugutHn.  de  Civ.  Dei,  7,  10. — Proctut, 
Hymn,  in  Hec.  et  Janum.)  His  origin  is  to  be  traced 
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back  to  the  mythology  of  India.   Janus,  with  hit  mlt 
and  sister  Camassne,  half  fish  and  half  humin  being, 
aa  sometimes  represented,  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
comparison  with  the  avatars,  the  descents  or  mora*- 
tions  of  the  Hindu  deities.    (Compare  the  incarnation 
of  Vishnou  in  a  fish,  and  the  legend  of  the  Babylonian 
Oannes  and  Syrian  Atergstis.) — Viewed  in  toother 
way,  the  name  Jam*  or  Djanut  assimilates  iuclf 
very  closely  to  that  of  Diana.    These  two  appellation! 
resolve  themselves  into  the  simple  form  Dm,  or  the 
goddess  by  way  of  excellence ;  and  this  Dia  belongs 
in  common  to  the  religions  of  Samothrace  and  Attica. 
She  is  the  Pelasgic  Ceres,  frequently  found  under  this 
denomination  in  the  songs  of  the  Fratru  AneUt. 
(Marini,  AtH,  etc.,  p.  33,  eeqq.—Creuzer,  ad  Cu. it 
N.  D.,  3, 38.)— While  the  Jupiter  of  Dodona  was  pen- 
etrating into  Italy  and  Latiom,  with  his  spouse  Dione 
(the  same  as  Juno),  Dia- Diana  and  Janus  arrived,  bj 
another  route,  in  Etruria,  from  the  borders  of  Pontui 
and  the  isle  of  Samothrace.    From  this  view  of  the 
subject  it  would  appear,  that  Jupiter  and  Janus  were 
originally  distinct  from  each  other,  but  aubseqoentlj 
more  or  less  amalgamated.    Toe  system  of  liodona 
snd  that  of  Samothrace,  the  Latin  system  and  that  of 
the  Etrurians,  based  on  ideas  mutually  analogous, 
united,  but  did  not  become  completely  Mended,  with 
each  other.— On  the  soil  of  Italy  Janus  appear*  at 
one  time  as  a  king  of  ancient  days,  at  another  aa  i 
hero  who  had  rendered  bis  name  conspicuous  by  great 
labours  snd  by  religious  institutions  (Arnot.,  ait. 
Gen.,  8,  p.  147.— Lyd.,  de  Mens.,  p.  67,  ed.  Sdmt\ 
at  another,  again,  as  a  god  of  nature.    At  first  he  it 
called  the  Heaven*,  according  to  the  Etrurian  doctrine. 
(Lyd.,  ibid-,  p.  146,  ed.  Roetk.)    He  is  the  year  pa- 
sonified,  and  bis  symbols  contain  em  allusion  either  to 
the  number  of  the  months  or  to  that  of  the  days  sf  the 
year.    The  month,  called  after  him  January,  formed 
from  the  time  of  Numa  the  commencement  of  the  re- 
ligious year  of  the  Romans.    On  the  first  dsy  of  this 
month  wss  presented  to  Janua  what  was  called  the 
Janual,  an  offering  consisting  of  wine  and  fruits.  On 
this  same  day  the  image  of  the  god  was  crowned  wilt 
laurel,  the  consul  ascended  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Capitol,  snd  small  presents  were  made  to  one  an- 
other by  friends.    By  virtue  of  bis  title  of  god  of  na- 
ture, Janus  is  represented  sa  holding  a  key  :  he  holds 
this  aa  the  god  who  presides  over  gates  and  opening!. 
He  opens  the  course  of  .the  year  in  the  heavens;  and 
every  gate  upon  earth,  even  to  those  of  private  dwell- 
ings, is  under  his  superintending  care.  (Spankem, 
ad  Collin.,  Hymn,  in  Cer.,  46. — Lydtu,  de  Ment.,f- 
56,  144.)   This  attribute,  indeed,  is  given  hint  in  I 
sense  of  a  more  or  less  elevated  nature.    It  designates 
him  at  one  time  as  the  genius  who  presides  over  the 
goods  of  the  yesr,  and  who  dispenses  them  to  mortals; 
who  holds  the  key  of  fertilizing  sources,  of  refreshing 
streams :  at  another  time  it  typifies  him  as  the  mat- 
ter and  sovereign  of  nature  in  general,  the  guardm 
of  the  whole  universe,  of  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and 
the  sea.   (Ov.,  Fatt.,  1,117.)   Aa  bolder  of  the  key, 
Janua  took  the  name  of  Cluaiua ;  as  charged  with  the 
care  of  the  world,  he  is  styled  Curialius.   (Lye!.,  it 
Men*.,  p.  66,  144.)   Thus,  under  these  and  aimilai 
points  of  view,  Janus  revests  himself  to  us  as  exaellj 
similar  to  the  gods  of  the  year  in  the  Egyptian,  Per- 
sian, and  Phoenician  mythologies.    Like  Osiris,  Seat 
Heracles,  Dschemschid,  and  others,  he  represents  the 
year  personified  in  its  development  through  the  twelve 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  its  exaltation  and  its  fall,  and 
with  all  the  plenitude  of  its  gifts.   And  as  the  career 
of  .the  year  is  also  that  of  the  souls  which  traverse  is 
their  migrations  the  constellations  of  the  zodiac,  Janus, 
aa  well  as  the  other  great  gods  of  nature,  becomes  tot 

guide  of  souls.    Similar  in  every  respect  to  Osiris, 
erspis,  he  is  called,  like  him,  the  Sun;  and  the  gate  o1 
the  east,  as  well  aa  that  of  the  west,  becomes  at  ones 
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u  pecnliar  cam.  (Lurot.,  ap  had.,  p.  57.  Identi- 
fying Janus  with  the  Sun,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised at  finding  the  Moon  called  Jana  in  Varro.  (R. 
]t,  1, 37,  3,  ti.  Sekneid. — Compare  Scaliger,  de  vet. 
an.  Ron.  inGrxt  The*.,  8,  p.  311.)   In  like  man- 
ner, as  the  lunar  goddess  is  styled  Deiva  Jena  (Deina, 
Darn),  so  the  Saltan  hymns  invoke  the  solar  god 
under  the  name  of  Davos  Jams,  contracted  into  Di- 
law  or  Djmus.    Nigidins  (ap.  Macrob.,  Sat.,  1, 
9)  says  expressly,  "  ApoUincm  Janutn  esse,  Dtanam- 
•w  Janam,  apposita  d  htera."    Buttmanu,  regarding 
Jams  and  Jtna  as  the  solar  and,  lunar  deities  re- 
spectively, discovers  in  these  ancient  Italian  appella- 
tions the  Zav  and  Zava  of  the  Greeks,  or,  rather,  the 
ancient  and  originally  Oriental  name  of  the  Divinity, 
Jik,  Jao,  Java,  Joint,  whence  Jam  or  Yum,  "  the 
day."  (Mythologus,  vol.  2,  p.  73.) — Janus  also  as- 
similates himself  to  the  Persian  Mithras,  and  becomes 
the  mediator  between  mortals  and  immortals.  He 
bean  the  prayers  of  men  to  the  feet  of  the  great  dei- 
ties. (Cams  BatsuM,  ap.  Lyi.,  p.  57.  146.)    It  is 
in  reference  to  this  that  some  explain  hie  double  vis- 
age, turned  at  one  and  the  same  time  towards  both 
heaven  and  earth.    Others,  however,  give  to  the  rep- 
resentation of  Janns  with  two  faces  an  explanation 
purely  historical,  and  consider  it  as  alluding  either  to 
the  emigration  of  Saturn  or  Janus,  come  by  aea  from 
Greece  into  Italy ;  or  to  the  settling  of  the  latter 
among  the  barbarous  nations  of  Italy,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  agriculture.    (Plut.,  Quasi.  Rom.,  22,  p. 
269,  vol.  2,  p.  100,  ti.  WyU.—Serv.,  ad  Virg.,  Mru, 
1, 294 ;  7, 607  ;  8,  367.— Or.,  FasL,  1,  299.)  The 
national  tradition  of  the  Romans  referred  it  to  the  al- 
liance between  Romulus  and  Tatius  and  the  blending 
of  the  two  nations.    (Compare  Lanza,  Saggio,  vol 
%  p  ti.—Eckkel,  Doctr.  Vet.  Num.,  vol.  5,  p.  14, 
My?.)— Similar  figures  with  a  double  face  are  found 
on  medals  of  Etruria,  Syracuse,  and  Athens:  Cecrops, 
for  example,  was  so  represented.    It  is  certainly  most 
rational  to  suppose,  that  this  mode  of  representing  was 
pare!?  allegorical  in  every  case.    It  recalls  to  mind 
the  figures,  not  less  strange  and  significant,  of  the 
Hindoo  divinities :  Janus,  with  four  faces  (Quadri- 
froar  — Sera.,  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  8,  607 — Augustin.  it 
Cit.  Da,  7,  4),  in  identical  in  appearance  with  the 
Brahma  of  India- — As  the  gods  who  preside  over  na- 
ture and  the  year,  in  the  Oriental  systems,  raise  them- 
selves to  the  higher  office  of  gods  of  time,  eternity, 
and  infinity,  so  also  it  seems  to  have  happened  with 
the  weatem  Janus.    He  ia  called  the  inspector  of 
time,  and  then  Time  itself ;  in  a  cosmagonical  sense 
he  passes  for  Chaos.    (Lyd.,  de  Mens.,  p.  67.)  Un- 
der-these  two  points  of  view  he  is  distinct  from  Jupi- 
ter, the  supreme  ruler  and  the  universal  regulator  of 
things,  in  that  Janus  had  specially  under  his  control 
the  beginning  and  the  end.    (Cic.,  de  If.  D.,  2,  27.) 
In  the  higher  doctrine,  however,  all  distinction  between 
the  two  disappears.    As  Clutius  or  bearer  of  the  key, 
Janus  was  the  monarch  of  the  universe,  and  Greece 
nad  no  divinity  that  could  be  at  all  compared  with  him. 
(0a,  Fail.,  1,  90.)    In  the  solemn  ceremonies  and 
religions  songs  of  the  old  Romans,  be  figured  as  in- 
ingurator,  and  even  bore  the  name.   (Initiator. — Au- 
puti:  de  Civ.  Dei,  4,  11.)   At  the  festivals  of  the 
peat  gods  he  had  the  first  sacrifice  offered  to  him. 
(Cic.,  it  N.  D.,  9,  27.)   He  was  called  the  Father 
(Sruim,  de  Formal.,  1,  p.  45. — Marini,  AM,  2,  p. 
365),  and  the  Salii  invoked  him  in  their  hymns  as  the 
pi  of  goat.    ("  Deorvm  Deut."— Macrob.,  Sat.,  1, 
9  -Compare  Gutberlitk,  de  Solus,  c.  20.)    This  god 
of  gods  they  named  also  Janes  or  Eanus,  while  they 
themselves  assumed  the  name  of  Janes  or  Earn,  in 
accordance  with  the  ancient  usage  which  so  often  as- 
similated the  priests  to  their  divinities.    ( Vossius, 
hit.  Oral.,  4,  1.  7.)  These  appellations,  Janes  and 
lianas,  remind  ua  of  Cicero's  derivation  from  eunio,  i. 
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e.,  from  the  old  Greek  and  Latin  verb  to.  (N.  D.,  S 
27.)  The  Romans  also  invoked  Janus  when  they 
made  a  lustration  or  consecration  of  their  fields. 
(Cato,  R.  R.,  p.  92,  erf.  Schneider.)— But  why  multi- 
ply proofs  to  show  that  the  Etrurian  priesthood  con- 
ceived snd  taught  its  dogmas  in  the  true  spirit,  and 
under'  the  very  forms  of  Oriental  mythology!  In 
Etruria,  aa  in  the  Eaat,  a  series  of  gods  spring  from 
a  supreme  being,  and  are  reflected  in  their  turn  in  a 
dynasty  of  kings  or  chiefs,  their  children,  their  heirs, 
and  the  imitators  of  their  actions.  Janus,  the  first 
monarch,  founds  cities,  rears  ramparts,  erects  gstes ; 
become  a  hero,  he  consecrates  sanctuaries,  institutes 
religious  worship,  fixes  the  sacred  year,  and  arranges 
all  civil  ordinances.  This  son  of  the  gods  is  no  less 
the  Sun  moving  through  his  annual  career,  opening 
with  his  powerful  key  the  reservoirs  of  the  empire  of 
waters,  giving  drink  to  men  and  animals,  drying  np 
the  earth,  and  ripening  the  fruit  by  hia  vivifying  rays, 
presiding  at  once  over  the  rising  and  setting,  and 
guarding  the  two  gates  of  heaven  as  the  chief  of  the 
army  of  the  stars. — He  was  invoked  also  in  war;  and 
when  the  gate  of  hia  temple  on  earth  was  opened,  it 
waa  the  signal  for  battles ;  when  closed,  it  became  the 
pledge  of  peace.  For  Janus  is  the  god  that  opena  the 
new  year  in  the  spring,  the  period  when  warlike  move- 
ments and  campaigns  begin :  it  is  he  that  opena  at 
this  season  the  career  of  combats,  to  which  he  sum- 
mons warriors,  and  to  whom  he  becomes  a  guide  and 
an  example.  Hence  hia  names  of  Patulous  and  Clu- 
sius.  He  ia  the  defender,  the  combatant  by  way  of 
excellence,  the  great  Quirinus  (a  name  derived  from 
the  Sabine  word  curis,  "a  spear"),  and  the  senate) 
could  find  no  appellation  more  glorious  to  bestow  on 
the  valiant  Romulus  after  he  had  disappeared  from 
the  earth.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol. 
3,  p.  430,  seqq.) — II.  In  the  Roman  forum,  by  the 
side  of  the  temple  of  Janus,  there  were  three  arches 
or  arcades  dedicated  to  Janua,  standing  at  some  dis- 
tance apart,  and  forming  by  their  line  of  direction  a 
kind  of  street  (for,  strictly  speaking,  there  were  n> 
streets  in  the  forum).  The  central  one  of  these  arches 
waa  the  nsual  rendezvous  of  brokers  and  money-lend- 
ers, and  was  termed  meatus  Janus,  while  the  other 
two  were  denominated,  from  their  respective  positions, 
summits  Janus,  and  infanus  or  fmua  Janus.  (Herat., 
Serm.,  2,  3,  18.) 

IariTDs,  a  son  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  and  one  of  the 
Titan*.  According  to  the  Theogony  (v.  507,  sea.),  he 
married  Clymene,  a  daughter  of  Ocesnus,  by  whom 
he  became  the  father  of  four  sons,  Atlas,  Menostiua, 
Prometheus,  and  Epimetheus.  Some  authorities  made 
him  to  have  espoused  JElim  (Timaus,  ap.  Sehol.  ad 
R.,  18,  486),  others  Aaia,  others  again  Libya :  these 
last  two  refer  to  the  abodes  of  Prometheus  and  Atlas. 
— We  find  Iapetus  frequently  joined  with  Kromm, 
apart,  aa  it  were,  from  the  other  Titans ;  and'  it  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  Theogony,  tie  aceonnt 
of  Ispetus  and  his  progeny  immediately  succeeds  that 
of  Saturn  and  the  gods  sprung  from  him.  These  cir- 
cumstances, combined  with  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
names  of  his  children,  lead  to  the  conclusion  of  Iape- 
tus being  intended  to  represent  the  origin  of  the  human 
race.  Buttmann,  however,  sees  in  Iapetus  and  Japhet, 
not  a  son  of  Noah,  but  the  Supreme  Being  himself  (Jo, 
Jao,  and  pet,  petos,  petor,  the  Sanscrit  pifer,  i.  e.,  pa- 
ter, "  father"),  and  identical  with  the  Zei>c  tott/o,  or 
Jupiter,  of  the  weatem  nations.  (Mythologies  vol.  1, 
'p.  224.) 

Iapf  oca  or  Iaronis,  a  people  of  Illyricum,  lo  the 
south  of  Istria,  whose  territory  would  appear,  from 
Virgil  (Georg.,  3,  474),  to  have  reached  at  one  time 
to  the  banks  of  the  river  Timavus.  They  occupied  an 
extent  of  coaat  of  more  than  one  thousand  stadia,  from 
the  river  Arsia,  which  separated  them  from  the  Intra, 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Zero,  a  district  which  forms 
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per  ot  tfae  present  MorUchia.  In  the  interior,  their 
territory  was  spresd  along  Mount  Albius,  which  forms 
the  extremity  of  the  great  Alpine  chain,  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  elevation.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
mountain  it  stretched  towards  the  Danube,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Pannonia.  The  Iapydes  were  a  people  of  war- 
like spirit,  and  were  not  reduced  until  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus. (Strab.,  316— App.,IUyr.,  18.)  Their  prin- 
cipal town  was  Metulum,  which  was  taken  by  that  em- 

Kror  after  an  obstinate  defence.    (Apt.,  hhjr.,  19.) 
i  site  remains  at  present  unknown.  (Cramer'*  Ane. 
Greece,  ml.  1,  p.  33  ) 

IafyoIa,  a  division  of  Italy,  forming  what  is  called 
the  heel.  It  waa  called  also  Messapia,  and  contained 
two  nations,  the  Celsbri  on  the  northeast,  and  the  Sa- 
lentini  on  the  southwest  side.  The  name  of  Iapygia 
was  not  known  to  the  Romans,  except  as  an  appella- 
tion borrowed  from  the  Greeks,  to  whom  it  was  famil- 
iar. Among  the  many  traditions  current  with  the  lat- 
ter people  msy  be  reckoned  their  derivation  of  this 
name  from  Iapyx,  the  son  of  Dedalus.  (Slrab.,  379. 
— Plin.,  3,  It.)  This  story,  however,  belongs  rather 
to  fable  than  to  history.  We  have  no  positive  evidence 
regarding  the  origin  of  the  Iapyges,  but  their  existence 
on  these  shores  prior  to  the  arrival  of  any  Grecian  col- 
ony is  recognised  by  the  earliest  writers  of  that  nation, 
such  aa  Herodotus  (7,  170)  and  Hellanicut  of  Lesbos 
(ap.  Dion.  Hal.,  1,  32).  Thucydides  evidently  con- 
sidered them  a«,  barbarians  (7,  33),  as  well  as  Scylsx, 
in  bis  Periplos  (p.  6),  and  Pausanias  (10,  1) ;  and 
this,  in  fact,  is  the  idea  which  we  must  form  of  this 
people,  whether  we  look  upon  them  as  descended  from 
an  Umbrian,  Oscan,  or  Illyrian  race,  or  from  an  inter- 
mixture of  these  earliest  Italian  tribes. — Very  little  is 
known  of  the  language  of  this  people ;  but,  from  a  cu- 
rious old  inscription  found  near  Otrsnto,  and  first  pub- 
lished by  Galateo,  in  his  history  of  Iapygia,  it  appears 
to  have  been  a  mixture  of  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Lanxi, 
voL  3,  p.  620.  —  Romanelli,  vol.  3,  p.  61.)  It  may 
also  be  noticed,  that  the  name  of  the  Iapyges  appears 
in  one  of  the  Eugubian  tables  under  the  form  laput- 
com ,  which  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  some  con- 
nexion once  existed  between  this  people  and  the  Um- 
bri.  (Lanzi,  vol.  8,  p.  663. —  Cramer' 't  Ane.  holy, 
vol.  2,  p.  302.) 

UpygIdm,  or  Sallmitinuii,  Promontoriom  (Sal- 
hut,  ap.  Serr.  ad  JEn.,  3, 400),  a  famous  promontory  of 
Italy,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Iapygia,  now  Capo 
ii  Leuca.    When  the  art  of  navigation  waa  yet  in  its 


infancy,  this  great  headland  presented  s  conspicuous 
landmark  to  mariners  bound  from  the  ports  of  Greece 
to  Sicily,  of  which  they  alwaya  availed  themselves. 


The  fleets  of  Athens,  after  having  circumnavigated  the 
Peloponnesus,  are  represented  on  this  pssssge  as  usu- 
ally making  for  Corcyra,  whence  they  steered  straight 
across  to  the  promontory,  end  then  coasted  slong  the 
south  of  Italy  for  the  remainder  of  their  voyage. 
(Tkueyd.,  6, 30.)  There  seems,  indeed,  to  hsve  been 
a  sort  of  haven  here,  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  ves- 
sels in  tempestuous  weather.  (Thucyd.,  6, 44.)  Stra- 
ta describes  this  promontory  as  defining,  together  with 
the  Ceraunisn  Mountains,  the  line  of  separation  be- 
tween the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  Seas,  while  it  formed, 
with  the  opposite  Cspe  of  Lacinium,  the  entrance  to 
the  Tarenliue  Gulf;  the  distance  in  both  cases  being 
700  stadia.  (Strat.,  381.— Cramer' t  Ane.  Italy,  vol 
3,  p.  316.) 

I  Art  ohm  Tan  Promontoria,  three  capes  on  the 
coast  of  Msgns  Grscis,  to  the  south  of  the  Lacinian 
promontory.  They  are  now  called  Capo  deUe  Cat- 
iello.  Capo  Rizzuto,  and  Capo  delta  Nate.  (Cramer'a 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  807.) 

Iapyx,  I.  a  son  of  Daedalus,  who  was  fabled  to  have 
given  name  to  Iapygia  in  Lower  Italy.  (Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Iapygia ) — II.  A  name  given 
in  the  west-northwest  wind.   It  was  so  called  from 


Iapygia,  in  Lower  Italy,  winch  country  lay  partly  ■ 
the  line  of  its  direction.  It  is  the  same  with  the'Ap. 
yiartK  of  the  Greeks,  and  was  the  most  hnunbto 
wind  for  sailing  from  Brundisium  towards  theiottheia 
paru  of  Greece.    (Her.,  Od.,  1,  3, 4.) 

Iaibab,  a  eon  of  Jupiter  and  Garamantis,  lung  of 
Gajtulia.    (Vid.  Dido.) 

IasIoks,  a  patronymic  given  to  Palinnnu,  at  de- 
scended from  •  person  of  toe  name  of  hunts.  (Fey., 
JEn.,  6,  843.) 

IasIoh  or  Lisas,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Electa,  era 
of  the  Atlantidos  (Hcllamctu,  ap.  Sckoi.  ad  0i.,  5, 
136),  while  others  made  him  a  son  of  Minos  or  Kntet 
and  the  nymph  Phronia.  (Sehol.  ad  Oi.,  I  e.—SduL 
ad  Theocrit.,  Id.,  3,  60.)  He  is  said  to  have  hid  by 
Ceres  a  son  named  Plutus  (Wealth),  whereupon  J*. 

Eiter,  offended  at  the  connexion,  struck  the  mortal 
>ver  with  his  thunder.  (Horn.,  Oi.,  6,  1x5.)  He- 
siod  makes  Crete  the  scene  of  this  event.  (Tseng., 
969.)  Iasion  is  also  named  aa  the  father  of  the  swift- 
footed  Atalanta  (  Vid.  Atalanta.) — We  have  here  a 
agricultural  legend.  Iasion  is  made  the  oospring  of 
Force  and  Prudence.  (Kp&rot  and  tpovta.— Cra- 
ter, Symholik,  par  Gnigmaut,  vol.  8,  p.  32fi.)  Ia 
other  words,  strength,  or  courage  in  enduring  labour, 
and  prudence,  or  skill  in  the  application  of  that  strength, 
excite  the  instinctive  powers  of  tfae  earth,  causing  fam- 
ine to  disappear,  nourishing  the  human  race,  and  ren- 
dering them  healthy  and  vigorous.  Hence  the  rone 
of  Iasion,  •'  he  that  tavea"  (Ido/uu)  from  evil.  (Con- 
pare  remarks  under  the  article  Trophonios.) 

lists,  a  name  given  to  Atalanta,  daughter  of  Il- 
eus. 

Jason,  I.  a  celebrated  hero,  son  of  Akrimede,  daugh- 
ter of  Phylacua,  by  ^Eaon,  the  aon  of  Crelhenj,  ml 
Tyro,  the  daughter  of  Salmoneus.   Tyro,  before  her 
union  with  Cretheue,  the  son  of  jfSoloe,  had  two  ton, 
Peliaa  and  Neleua,  by  Neptune.    JEmu  wai  king  °f 
Iolcos,  but  waa  dethroned  by  Peliaa.   The  latter  iIh 
sought  the  life  of  Jason;  and,  to  save  him,  nil  pa- 
rents gave  out  that  he  was  dead,  and,  mem  tint, 
conveyed  him  by  night  to  tfae  cave  of  the  ceutM 
Chiron,  to  whose  care  they  committed  him.  {ifd- 
lod.,  1,  9,  16.— ApoU.  Rh.,  1,  \0.—Hygi*.,ftl>.,  It. 
13.)   An  oracle  bad  told  Petias  to  beware  of  tbe'tw- 
tamdaled  man,"  but  during  many  yean  none  inch  ap- 
peered  to  disturb  his  repose.    At  length,  when  .It- 
son  had  attained  tfae  age  of  twenty,  be  proceeded, 
unknown  to  Chiron,  to  Iolcos,  in  order  to  claim  u» 
righta  of  hia  family.   He  bore,  says  the  Tbeban  po 
et,  two  spears |  be  wore  the  close-fitting  Magnesia 
dreaa,  and  a  paid  akin  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  ha 
long  nnahorn  locks  wsved  on  his  back.   In  his  jour- 
ney be  waa  stopped  by  the  inundation  of  the  rivet 
Evenua  or  Enipeus,  over  which  be  wss  carried  by  Ju- 
no, who  had  changed  herself  into  an  old  woman,  h 
crossing  the  stream  he  lost  one  of  his  sandals,  u» 
on  his  arrival  at  Iolcos,  the  singularity  of  his  dress  an 
the  fairness  of  his  complexion  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  people,  and  drew  a  crowd  aroond  him  in  the  nut- 
ket-placa.   Peliaa  came  to  see  him  with  the  rest,  and 
aa  he  had  been  warned  by  the  oracle  to  beware  of  t 
man  who  should  appear  at  Iolcos  with  one  foot  ban 
and  the  other  ahod,  the  appearance  of  Jason,  wbo  htd 
lost  one  of  his  sandals,  alarmed  him.    He  asked  hia 
who  he  was,  and  Jason  mildly  answered  his  que»t!««, 
telling  him  he  was  come  to  demand  the  kingrtro  of 
his  fathers.  He  then  wont  into  the  house  of  h»  ]Mtt> 
jEson,  by  whom  he  wss  joyfully  recognised.   On  the 
intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  Jason,  his  uncles  Phene 
and  Amylhaoo,  with  their  eons  Admetus  and  MeJsn- 
pus,  hastened  to  Iolcos.    Five  dsys  they  fessted  ted 
enjoyed  themselves  ;  on  the  sixth  Jsson  disclosed  to 
them  his  wishes,  and  went,  accompanied  by  them,  to 
the  dwelling  of  Peliaa,  who  at  once  proposed  to  resign 
the  kingdom,  retaining  the  herds  and  pastures,  at  the 
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mat  inn  atiraraatrng  Jura  to  the  expedition  of  the 
gulden  fleece.  (fW  ,  Pyrt  ,  4, 193,  »«?*.)— Another 
account  is,  tint  Peliae,  being  about  to  offer  a  wcrifiee 
on  the  seashore  to  hie  rather  Neptune,  invited  all  his 
•objects.  Jason,  who  was  ploughing  on  the  other  side 
of  lb*  Anauros,  crowed  that  stream  to  come  to  it,  end 
in  m  doing  lost  one  of  his  sandals.  It  is  said  that  Ju- 
ki, oat  of  enmity  to  Pelias,  who  bad  neglected  to  sac- 
rifice to  ber,  took  the  form  of  an  old  woman,  and  asked 
Jason  to  carry  ber  over,  which  earned  him  to  leave 
one  of  bis  sandals  in  the  mad.  Her  object  wee  to 
fire  occasion  for  Medea's  coming  to  leleoa  and  de- 
stroying Pease.  When  Petite  perceived  Jason  with 
bat  one  sandal,  be  saw  the  accomplishment  of  the  or- 
acle, and,  sending  for  him  next  day,  ssked  him  what 
at  would  do,  if  be  bad  the  power,  bad  it  been  predict- 
ed u>  him  that  be  should  be  slain  by  one  of  his  crtiaene. 
Jam  replied,  that  he  would  order  him  to  go  and  fetch 
the  golden  fleece.  Peliae  took  him  at  bia  word,  end  im- 
posed the  task  upon  Jason  himself.  (Phtreeydes,  up. 
Sdul.  erf  Pmd.,  Pytk.,1,  133.)— An  account  of  the 
celebrated  expedition  which  Jason  in  consequence  un- 
dertook, will  be  found  under  a  different  article.  (  fid. 
Argooanttj  >— Daring  the  absence  of  Jason,  Peliae  had 
ariten  the  father  and  mother  of  the  hero  to  eelf-de- 
ttrnetion,  and  had  put  to  death  their  remaining  child. 
Deairona  of  revenge,  Jason,  after  he  bad  delivered  the 
fleece  to  Peliae,  entreated  Medea  to  exercise  ber  art 
in  tut  behalf.  He  sailed  with  bia  companions  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Census,  and  there  dedicated  the  Argo  to 
Neptune ;  and  Medea,  shortly  afterward,  ingratiated 
herself  with  the  dcarghtere  of  Peliae,  and,  by  vaunting 
her  art  of  restoring  youth,  and  proving  it  by  cutting  up 
an  old  rut,  and  putting  the  pieces  into  a  pot,  whence 
ianed  a  bleating  lamb,  she  persuaded  them  to  treat 
their  father  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  refused  to 
restore  him  to  youth.  Acaatns,  son  of  Pelias,  there- 
ipen  drove  Jason  and  Medea  from  Ioleoa,  and  they  re- 
tired to  Corinth,  where  they  lived  happily  for  ten  years, 
till  Jason,  wishing  to  merry  Glance  or  Creiisa,  the 
senghler  of  Creon,  king  of  that  place,  put  away  Me- 
sas. The  CeWhien  princess,  enraged  at  the  ingrati- 
tude of  bar  kusaarad,  sent  a  poisoned  robe  and  crown 
is  gifts  to  the  bride,  by  which  the  letter,  together  with 
bar  father  Creon,  nrienrably  perished.  Medea  then 
lulled  ber  own  children,  mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by 
winged  serpents,  and  fled  to  Athena,  where  she  mar- 

1  Me- 
destroy 
Modus 

eotx)oered  several  barbarous  tribes,  and  also  the  coun- 
try whkh  be  named  Media  after  himself,  and  finally 
fell  is  battle  agafnet  the  Indiana.  Medea,  returning 
unknown  to  Colchis,  found  that  her  father  -Setae  bad 
been  robbed  of  has  throne  by  her  brother  Pereee.  She 
restored  him,  and  deprived  the  usurper  of  life.— The 
narrative  here  given  is  taken  from  Apollodorna,  who 
seems  to  have  adhered  closely  to  the  versions  of  the 
legend  found  in  the  Attic  tragedians.  The  accounts 
of  others  will  now  be  stated.  In  the  Tbeogony,  Me- 
sa is  classed  with  the  goddesses  who  honoured  mortal 
am  with  their  love.  Jason  made  her  hie  spouse,  and 
•he  bore  to  "the  shepherd  of  the  people"  a  eon  named 
Med ut,  whom  Chiron  reared  in  the  mountains,  and 
"the  will  of  great  Jove  was  accomplished."  (Tkeog., 
9M,  aeej.)  It  ie  evident,  therefore,  that  this  poet 
supposed  Jason  to  have  reigned  at  Iolcoe  after  his  re- 
ton!  from  his  greet  adventure. — According  to  the  poem 
af  the  Nostoi,  Medes  restored  /ft son  to  youth  ( Argun.. 
Enrrp.,  Medea. — Ovid,  Met.,  7,  169,  seqg.),  while  St- 
nonides  snd  Pherecydos  ssy  that  she  effected  this 
change  in  Jason  himself  (Arg.  Eur.,  Med.);  and  /Es- 
cbylos.  that  she  thus  renewed  the  Hysdee,  the  nurses 
sf  Beet  bus,  and  their  husbands.  (Arg.  Bur.,  Med  — 
Ond,  Mel.  7,  994,  area.) — Jason  is  said  to  have  put 
m  end  to  hie  life  after  the  tragic  fate  of  hie  children ; 


"h^w  ^iiwhb,  ana  ucu  w  aumds,  waeie  sue  n 
ried  King  .dEgeue,  by  whom  she  bed  a  eon  named  1 
sue.  But,  being  detected  in  an  attempt  to  deet 
Theseus,  she  <M  from  Athena  with  ber  son.  Ma 


or,  as  another  account  has  it,  when  the  Argo  was  fall- 
ing to  pieces  with  time,  Medea  persuaded  him  to  aleep 
under  the  prow,  and  it  fell  on  him  and  killed  him. 
(Arg .  Eurip.,  Med.)  Medea  herself,  we  are  told,  be- 
came the  bride  of  Achilles  in  the  Elysian  fields,  (lb- 
fau  et  Simonides,  op.  Sehol.  ad  Apoll.  Rh.,  4,  815. 
— Keightky't  Mythology,  p.  307,  teqq. — For  remarks 
on  the  whole  Argonautie  legend,  conault  the  article 
Argonauts.) — II,  A  tyrant  of  Theaaabr,  born  at  Pho- 
ne,'and  descended  from  one  of  the  rielest  and  moat 
distinguished  families  of  that  city.  He  usurped  the 
supreme  power  in  hie  native  place  while  still  quite 
young,  about  379  B.C.  ;  reduced  nearly  all  Thessaly 
under  his  sway ;  and  caused  himself  to  be  invested 
with  the  title  of  generalissimo,  which  soon  became,  in 
bia  hands,  only  another  name  for  monarch  of  the  coun- 
try. The  success  which  attended  hie  other  expedi- 
tions also,  against  the  Dolopes,  the  Phocians,  &c. ; 
his  alliances  with  Athens,  Macedon,  and  Thebes ;  in 
fine,  his  rare  military  talents,  imboldened  him  to  think 
of  undertaking  some  enterprise  againat  Persia  ;  but, 
before  he  could  put  these  schemes  into  operation,  he 
was  assassinated  while  celebrating  some  public  games 
at  Pbera,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign.  Jason  was  a 
popular  tyrant  among  his  immediate  subjects.  He  cul- 
tivated letters  and  the  oratorical  art,  and  waa  intimate 
with  Isoeratee,  and  Gorgiae  of  Leontini.  He  had 
contracted  a  friendship  also  with  Timotheus,  the  son 
of  Conon,  and  went  himself  to  Athens  to  save  him 
from  a  capital  accusation.— III.  A  native  of  Cyrene, 
an  abridgment  of  a  work  of  whose,  on  the  exploits  of 
the  Maccabees,  is  given  in  the  second  section  of  the 
book  of  Maccabees.  St.  Augustine  speaka  of  thia 
abridgment  as  of  a  work  which  the  Church  had  placed 
in  the  Canon,  by  reason  of  the  histories  of  the  martyrs 
which  it  contains.  St.  Jerome,  however,  says  the 
contrary.  The  conncila  of  Carthage  in  397,  and  of 
Trent,  have  declared  ft  canonical.  (SMU,  Hist.  Lit. 
Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  431.) — IV.  A  native  of  Argos,  who 
flourished  during  the  second  century.  He  wrote  a 
work  on  Greece,  in  four  books,  comprehending  the 
earlier  times  of  the  nation,  the  ware  against  the  Per- 
arena,  the  exploits  of  Alexander,  the  actions  of  Antip- 
ater,  and  ending  with  the  capture  of  Athens.  He  com- 
posed also  a  treatise  on  the  Temples  (or,  aa  others  ren- 
der it,  Sacrifices)  of  Alexander,  tltpi  r&v  'KXtfavopov 
lepav.  (SchSll,  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  172.— tW, 
Hut  Gr.,  1, 14,  p.  63. — Atkenai  Op.,  ed.  Schweigh., 
vol.  9,  p.  138,  Jfid.  Auet.) — V.  A  Khodian,  grandson 
of  Posidonius,  wbo  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the 
Stoic  school  of  hie  native  island.  His  works  have  not 
reached  us. 

IsaOftiua  PaoBOHToaitTsi,  a  promontory  of  Pontus, 
northeast  of  Polemonium.  It  waa  so  called  from  the 
ahip  Argo  having  anchored  in  its  vicinity.  (Xen., 
Anab.,  6,  3, 1.)  It  is  slso  mentioned  by  Strabo  (548), 
and  it  preserves  evident  vestiges  of  the  ancient  appel- 
lation m  that  of  Jasoun.  (Cramer' *  Ana  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  878.) 

IassTccs  Sines,  a  gulf  of  Caria,  deriving  its  name 
from  the  city  of  Iaasus,  situate  at  its  head.  It  is  now 
celled  A  item- Kales  si.    (Thucyd.,  8,  26.) 

liases,  a  city  of  Aaia  Minor,  situate  on  a  small 
ialand  very  near  the  coaat  of  Caria,  and  giving  to  the, 
adjacent  bay  the  name  of  Sinoa  Iaasicus.  It  was  a 
rich  and  flourishing  city,  and  the  inhabitants  were 
chiefly  occupied  with  fisheries  along  the  adjacent 
coasts.  It  is  now  in  ruins,  though  many  vestiges  re- 
main of  ft.  The  name  of  the  place  is  Astern.  (Plm., 
6,  98.— Lh.,  32,  33  ;  37,  17.) 

Iaxxktis,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Mons  Imaos,  and  flowing  into  the  Sea  of  Aral,  after 
a  course  of  1682  English  miles.  It  is  now  the  Sir,  or 
Sir  Darjah  Ptolemy  makea  it  flow  into  the  Caspian, 
aa  be  was  unacquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  Sea 
of  Aral.    Herodotus,  long  before,  had  called  the  lax- 
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artes  by  the  name  of  A  razes,  and  confounded  it  with ' 
the  Oxue  (1, 804,  teqq.).  Rennell,  after  quoting  the 
passage  just  referred  to,  remark*  aa  follows :  "  In 
this  description  the  Iazartes  and  Oxua  sppear  to  be 
confounded  together  (Herodotus  had  perhaps  heard 
certain  particulars  of  both  rivers,  but  might  refer  them 
to  one  only),  for  there  are  circumstances  that  mar  be 
applied  to  each  respectively,  although  most  of  them 
are  applicable  only  to  the  former.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  Herodottja  mentions  only  one  large  river  in  this 
part  of  the  empire  of  Cyrus ;  that  is,  the  river  which 
separates  it  from  the  Massageto,  and  which  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Iaxartea ;  for  there  is  no  question  that 
Sogdia  was  included  in  the  empire  of  Cyrus,  and  it  lay 
between  the  Oxus  and  iaxartea.  The  Oxus,  there- 
fore, has  no  distinct  place  in  the  geography  of  our 
author,  although  a  river  of  much  greater  bulk  and  im- 
portance than  the  Iazartes.  But  Wat  the  Oxus  was  in- 
tended, when  he  says  that  the  larger  stream  continued 
its  even  course  to  the  Caspian,  appears  probable;  al- 
though the  numerous  branches  that  formed  the  large 
islands,  and  were  afterward  lost  in  bogs  and  mushes, 
agrees  rather  with  the  description  of  the  Aral  lake, 
and  lower  part  of  the  Sir."  (Geography  of  Herod- 
otus, vol.  1,  p.  870,  teqq.,  ed.  1830.)— With  regard  to 
the  tribe  of  the  Iaxartte,  and  the  origin  of  the  name 
Iaxartea, the  same  writer  observes  as  follows;  "  Ptol- 
emy mentions  the  Iaxartte  :  placing  them  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Iaxartea,  throughout  the  lower 
half  of  its  course.  These,  consequently,  occupy  the 
place  of  the  Maaaagetae  of  Herodotus  and  Arrian,  and 
of  the  Sacae  of  Strabo.  Ptolemy  mav  possibly  have 
named  them  arbitrarily  ;  but  aa  there  is  a  remnant  of 
•  tribe  named  Sartet,  now  existing  between  the  Oxus 
and  Iaxartea,  and  which  are  reported  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country,  it  is 
possible  that  this  was  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Masse- 
getaj  or  Sacs  ;  while  Iaxarta  may  have  been  the  true 
name  in  the  country  itself,  and  very  probably  gave 
name  to  the  river  Iaxartea  at  that  period ;  of  which 
Sir  and  Sirt,  which  are  in  use  at  present,  may  be  the 
remains.  Ammianus  speaks  of  the  Iaxarta)  aa  a  tribe, 
and  of  good  account,  in  lib.  xxiii."  (Geogr.  of  He- 
rod., vol.  2,  p.  295,  teqq.) — It  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Alexander  were  guilty 
of  an  error  in  confounding  this  river  with  the  Tana'ia. 
Klaproth,  however,  shows  that  the  name  Tana'ia  waa 
common  to  both  the  Iaxartea  and  the  modern  Don,  a 
people  of  the  aame  race  occupying  at  that  time  the 
banks  of  both  streams,  and  using  for  both  an  appella- 
tion, the  root  of  which  (dan,  tan,  or  don)  baa  a  gener- 
al reference  to  water.  (Conault  remarka  under  the 
article  Tana'ia. — Klaproth,  Tableaux  Hittorimet  de 
PAsie,  p.  181.) 

Iazygis,  a  people  of  Scytbia.  Of  these  there  were 
the  Iazygea  Mteot«,  who  occupied  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Palm  Msotis  ;  the  Iszygea  Melanaatse  (Ptol., 
— Compare  Ccllariui,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  83),  who  in- 
habited the  angular  territory  formed  by  the  Tibiscus, 
the  Danube,  and  Dacia ;  they  lived  in  the  vicinity  of 
Dacia,  and  are  called  by  Pliny  S annates.  The  lazy' 
ges  Basilii,  or  Royal  (Ovid,  Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  1,  2,  79.— 
U.,  Tritt.,  2,  191),  were  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  joined 
by  Strabo  to  the  Iazygea  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
between  the  Tyras  and  the  Boryethene*.  Ptolemy 
apeaks  only  of  the  Metanastss,  who  were  probably  the 
moat  considerable  of  the  three.  The  territory  of  this 
latter  people  was,  towards  the  decline  of  the  empire, 
occupied  by  the  Vandals,  and  afterward  became  a 
part  of  the  empire  of  the  Goths.  About  the  year  350 
they  were  expelled  by  the  Huns.  It  has  since  formed 
a  part  of  Hungary,  and  of  the  Banna!  of  Temenear. 
According  to  some  writers,  the  Iazygea  were  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Iatunnget,  whom  the  Polish  authors 
call  alas  PoUexiani.  (Balbi,  Introduction  a  C  Atlas 
Stknogr.,  &c,  vol.  1,  p.  188.) 
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IbzeIi,  I.  a  country  of  Aaia,  bounded  on  the  west 
by  Colchis,  on  the  north  by  Mount  Caucasus,  so  tbt 
east  by  Albania,  and  on  the  south  by  Armenia.  It 
answers  now  to  Imeriti,  Georgia,  the  country  of  the 
Gurians,  dec.  The  name  of  Imeriti  is  an  evident  der- 
ivation from  the  ancient  one.  The  Cyrus,  or  Kv, 
flowed  through  Iberia.  Ptolemy  enumerates  several 
towns  of  this  country,  such  as  Agiuna,  Vaseda,  Va- 
nce, dee.  The  Iberians  were  allies  of  Mrthnditat, 
and  were  therefore  attacked  by  Pompey,  who  de- 
feated them  in  a  greet  battle,  and  took  many  pris- 
oner*. Plutarch  makes  the  number  of  slain  to  one 
been  not  less  than  nine  thousand,  and  that  of  the 
prisoners  ten  thousand.  (Fit.  Pomp.)  The  aame 
writer  states,  that  the  Iberians  had  never  been  subject 
to  the  Modes  or  to  the  Persisns ;  they  bad  escaped 
even  the  Macedonian  yoke,  because  Alexander  to 
obliged  to  quit  Hyrcania  in  haste.  (Pit*.,  6,  l.—Ii., 
10, 8.— Strai.,  499.— Ptol.,  5,  1 1 .— Secret.,  flirt.,  1, 
26. — Sotom.,  2,  7.)— II.  One  of  the  ancient  names  of 
Spain,  derived  from  the  river  fteros.  Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Hispania. 

Iain,  a  powerful  nation  of  Spain,  situate  alone  the 
Iberus,  snd  who,  mingling  with  Celtic  tribes,  took  the 
name  of  Celtiberi.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article 
Hispania.) 

Isaacs,  I.  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Spain.  It 
rises  in  what  was  once  the  country  of  the  Cantata, 
from  the  ancient  Form  Iberns,  in  the  valley  of  Rtynm, 
near  the  town  of  Juliobriga,  and  flows  with  a  sooth- 
eastern  course  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  a  little 
distance  above  the  Tenebrium  Promontorium,  pass- 
ing, not  far  from  its  mouth,  the  city  of  Dertosa,  bow 
Tortota.  The  chain  of  Mons  Idubeds,  by  which  it 
runs  for  a  great  part  of  it*  coarse,  prevents  it  froo 
taking  a  western  course  along  with  the  other  riven  a 
Spain.  It  is  now  the  Ebro,  and  is  in  general  ven 
rapid  and  unfit  for  navigation,  being  foil  of  rocks  sol 
shoals,  and  hence  the  Spanish  government  have  bees 
compelled  to  cut  a  canal  parallel  to  the  river  from  TV 
dela  to  Sastaga.  The  depositee  which  the  river  curia 
to  the  Mediterranean  have  formed  a  considerable  delis 
at  its  embouchure,  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  cot  i 
canal,  in  order  that  vessels  may  ascend  to  the  amill 
town  of  Atnpotta,  below  Tortota.  (MaUt-Bnn,\A. 
8,  p.  10,  Am.  ed.)  This  river  was  made  the  boonduy 
between  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  possessions  is 
Spain  after  the  close  of  the  first  Punic  war.  (Is- 
can,  4,  836.— PUn.,  8,  3  — Mela,  2, 6.—Lh.,  SI, «-) 
— II.  A  river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  flowing  from  Mount 
Caucasus  into  the  Cyrus,  probably  the  modem  ion. 

Ibis,  a  lost  poem  of  the  poet  Callimachne,  in  which 
he  bitterly  satirizes  the  ingratitude  of  his  pupil  the  poet 
Apollonius.  ( Yid.  Csllimachua. )  Ovid  also  wrote  i 
poem  under  the  same  title,  in  imitation  of  CaUimachoi 
This  latter  has  come  down  to  us,  and  is  thought  to  he 
directed  against  Hyginus,  a  false  friend  of  the  poet'i 
(Vid.  Ovidiuo.) 

Isfcus,  a  lyric  poet,  a  native  of  Rhegnrm,  who 
flourished  about  B.C.  628.  Rhegram  waa  peopled 
partly  by  Ioniana  from  Cbalcia,  partly  by  Dorians  from 
the  Peloponnesus,  the  latter  of  whom  were  a  aoperioi 
das*.  The  peculiar  dialect  formed  in  Rbegium  bad 
some  influence  on  the  poems  of  Ibycus,  although  these 
were  in  general  written  in  an  epic  dialect  with  a  Doric 
tinge,  like  the  poems  of  Stesichorus.  Ibycus  was  > 
wandering  poet,  as  is  intimated  by  the  story  of  his 
death,  which  will  be  given  below ;  but  his  travels  were 
not,  like  those  of  Stesichorus,  confined  to  Sicily.  He 
paaaed  a  part  of  hie  time  in  Samoa  with  Polycrstes, 
whence  the  flourishing  period  of  this  bard  may  or 
fixed  as  we  have  already  given  it.  In  consequence 
of  the  peculiar  style  of  poetry  which  waa  admired  si 
the  court  of  Poiycrates,  Ibycus  could  not  here  compose 
solemn  hymns  to  the  gods,  but  had  to  accommodate 
hia  Dorian  cithara,  aa  !he  was  best  able,  to  the  strain* 
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at  Anaereou.  Accordingly,  it  is  probable  that  the 
poetty  of  Ibycae  m  first  turned  mainly  to  erotic  eub- 
jectt  during  he  residence  in  the  court  of  the  tyrant  of 
Samoa ;  and  that  his  glowing  love-songs,  which  formed 
bis  chief  title  to  fame  in  antiquity,  ware  composed  at 
this  period.   Bat  that  the  poetical  style  of  Ibjycus  re- 
sembled that  of  Stesicborua,  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that 
lie  ancient  critics  often  doubted  to  which  of  the  two 
i  particular  idea  or  expression  belonged.  (Compare 
Alktmoa,  4,  p.  17*,  i. — Schol.  Fen.  ad  JZ.,-84,  368. 
—Hayek  ,  t  v.  ppvaXUrai.  —  Sckoi.  ad  Arutopk. 
it.,  im.— Sckoi.  Vratulav.  ad  Pind.,  OL  8,  138. 
-ElynuL  dud.,  «.  *.  orepirvor,  p.  98,  31.)  The 
metres  of  Ibycae  also  resemble  those  of  Stesicborua, 
being  in  general  dactylic  series,  connected  together 
intorereee  of  different  lengths,  but  sometimes  so  long 
that  they  are  to  be  called  system*  rather  than  verses. 
Beaidee  these,  Ibycus  frequently  used  logacedic  verse* 
of  a  soft  or  languid  character  ;  and,  in  general,  his 
rhythms  are  less  stately  and  dignified,  and  more  suited 
to  the  expression  of  passion,  than  those  of  Stesicbo- 
rus.  Hence  the  effeminate  poet  Agathon  is  repre- 
sented by  Aristophanes  as  appealing  to  Ibycus  with, 
Aoacreon  and  Alcana,  who  had  made  music  more 
tweet,  and  had  worn  many-coloured  fillets  (in  the  Ori- 
ental fashion),  and  led  the  Ionic  dance.    The  subjects 
of  the  poems  of  Ibycus  appear  also  to  have  had  a 
strong  affinity  with  those  of  Steeichorua ;  and  so  many 
particular  accounts  of  mythological  stories,  especially 
relating  to  the  heroic  period,  are  cited  from  his  poems, 
that  it  teems  at  if  be  too  had  written  long  poems  on 
the  Trojan  war,  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and 
other  aimilar  subjects.    The  erotic  poetry,  however, 
of  Ibycus  it  most  celebrated,  and  those  productions 
breathed  s  fervour  of  passion  far  exceeding  that  ex- 
pressed in  any  similar  pieces  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  Grecian  literature.    The  death  of  the  poet 
ia  said  to  have  been  as  follows :  he  wss  assailed  and 
murdered  by  robbers,  and  at  the  moment  of  hi*  death, 
be  implored  some  cranes  that  were  flying  over  head 
to  avenge  his  fate.    Some  time  after,  as  the  murder- 
era  were  in  the  market-place,  one  of  them  observed 
•erne  cranes  in  the  air,  and  remarked  to  hi*  com- 
panions, oi  'Iouaroo  laiucm  n&peunvl    "Here  are 
Ike  aengert  of  Ibyau  '."    These  words  sod  the  re- 
cent murder  of  Ibycus  excited  suspicion ;  the  assaa- 
tina  wars  seized,  and,  being  pnt  to  the  torture,  con- 
fessed their  guilt    (Miller,  Hut.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  905, 

IciaU,  an  island  of  the  JSgean,  near  Samoa,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  eighty  stadia  due  west  from  Am- 
pelos,  the  western  promontory  of  the  letter.  Pliny 
(4, 12)  makes  the  distance  greater,  but  he  probably 
measures  from  the  harbour  at  the  western  extremity. 
Mythology  deduced  the  name  of  this  island  from  Ica- 
ros,  son  of  Daedalus,  whose  body  wss  washed  upon  its 
•bores  after  the  unfortunate  termination  of  his  flight. 
Bochart,  however,  inclines  towards  a  Phoenician  der- 
ivation, and  assigns,  as  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
1-emre,  i.  e.,  "  insula  piscium,"  the  uland  of  Juh.  In 
rapport  of  this  explanation,  he  refers  to  Athensus 
(I,  24),  Stephanas  Byzsntinus,  and  others,  according; 
to  whom  one  of  the  early  Greek  names  of  the  island 
was  Iekthyoetta  ('Ijfivieooa),  i.  e.,  '*  abounding  in 
nth."  (Geogr.  Sacr.,  1,  8,  rub  fin.) — Icaria  was  of 
small  extent,  being  long  but,  narrow.  In  Strabo'a 
tinw  it  was  thinly  inhabited,  and  the  Samiana  used  it 
principally  for  the  pasturage  of  their  cattle.  The  mod- 
em name  is  Niatria.  The  island  at  the  present  day 
is  said  to  abound  in  timber,  but  to  be  otherwise  eteril ; 
and  la  be  inhabited  by  a  few  Greeks,  very  poor,  and 
ray  proud  of  their  pretended  descent  from  the  impe- 
rial line  of  Conetontine.  (Georgvenet,  Detcrip.  de 
Sumos,  Niearia,  &c.,  p.  304.) 

/cams  and  Icanions,  a  name  given  to  Penelope, 
at  daughter  of  I  can  us. 


Icikiuh  Make,  a  put  of  the  JSgean  Sea  near  the 
islands  of  Myconus  and  Gyarus.  The  ancient  my- 
thologists  deduce  the  name  from  Icarus,  who  fell  into 
it  and  was  drowned.  But  compare  remarks'  under  the 
article  Icaria.' 

IoakIos,  I.  an  Athenian,  father  of  Erigone.  Hav- 
ing been  taught  by  Bacchus  the  culture  of  the  vine, 
he  gave  some  of  the  juice  of  the  grape  to  certain  shep- 
herds, who,  thinking  themselves  poisoned,  killed  hint. 
When  they  came  to  their  senses  they  boried  him;  end 
his  daughter  Erigone,  being  shown  the  spot  by  bis 
faithful  dog  Maera,  bung  herself  through  grief.  'Apot- 
lod.,  3,  14,  T.—Hygin.,  fab.,  130.)  Icarius  waa  fa- 
bled to  nave  been  changed  after  death  into  the  con- 
atellation  Bootes,  Erigone  into  Virgo,  while  Mara  be- 
came the  star  Cania.  ( Vid.  Erigone.) — II.  A  son  of 
CEbalua  of  Lacedsjmon.  He  gave  hie  daughter  Pe- 
nelope in  marriage  to  Ulysses,  sing  of  Ithaca,  but  he 
was  so  tenderly  attached  to  her  that  he  wished  her 
husband  to  settle  at  Lacedcmon.  Ulysses  refused ; 
and  when  be  saw  the  earnest  petitions  of  Icarius,  he 
told  Penelope,  aa  they  were  going  to  embark,  that  she 
might  choose  freely  either  to  follow  him  to  Ithaca  or 
to  remain  with,  her  father.  Penelope  blushed  in  si- 
lence, and  covered  her  head  with  her  veil.  Icarius, 
upon  this,  permitted  his  daughter  to  go  to  Ithaca,  and 
immediately  erected  a  temple  to  the  goddess  of  mod- 
esty, on  the  spot  where  Penelope  had  covered  her 
blushes  with  her  veil. 

Icarus,  a  son  of  Dssdalus,  who,  with  his  father,  fled 
with  wines  from  Crete  to  escape  the  resentment  of 
Minos.  Hit  flight  being  too  high  proved  fatal  to  him ; 
for  the  sun  melted  the  wsx  which  cemented  his  wings, 
and  he  fell  into  that  part  of  the  jEgean  Sea  which  was 
called  after  his  name.  (  Vid.  Icarium  Mare  ;  and  con- 
sult also  remarks  under  the  article  Desdslus.) 
•  Icbni,  a  people  of  Britain,  north  of  the  Trinobantcs. 
They  inhabited  what  answers  now  to  the  counties  of 
Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge,  and  Huntingdon..  This 
nation  is  called  by  several  different  names,  as  Simeni 
by  Ptolemy,  Cenimagni  by  Cawar,  etc.  They  at  first 
submitted  to  the  Roman  power,  but  afterward  revolt- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Claudiua,  were  defeated  in  a  great 
battle  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  the  second  Roman  govern- 
or of  Britain,  A.D.  60,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  sub- 
jection. They  again  revolted  nnder  the  command  of 
the  famous  Boadicea,  but  were  entirely  defeated  with 
great  slaughter  by  Suetonius  Paulinua,  A.D.  61,  and 
totally  subjugated.  Their  capital  was  Venia  Icenorum, 
now  Cauter,  about  three  miles  from  Norwich.  {Ta- 
cit., 13,  31.— Cat*.,  B.  O.,  6,  21.  —  CellarH,  Geogr. 
Ant.,  vol.  8,  p.  339.) 

Iohimc,  I.  a  town  of  Macedonia,  placed  by  Herodo- 
tus in  Botiaea,  and  situated  probably  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ludias.  (Herod.,  7,  133. — Compare  Mela,  3,  3. 
— PfcVfc,  4,  10.)  From  other  authors,  cited  by  Ste- 
phanua,  it  appears  that  the  name  waa  sometimes  writ- 
ten Achne. — II.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  near  Phyllus,  and 
in  the-  district  of  Phthiotis.  The  goddess  Themis  waa 
especially  revered  here.  (Sfroi.,  436. — Horn.,  Hymn, 
in  ApoU.,  94.) 

Ichnusa,  an  ancient  name  of  Sardinia,  which  it  re- 
ceived from  its  likeness  to  a  human  foot.  'Ixvoiaa, 
from  lX»o{,  ttitigium.  (Pauwan.,  10,  17. — Plm.,  3, 
7.—SU.  /tat.,  13,  881.)  It  waa  also  called  Saodalio- 
tia,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  sandal  (oavS63uov).  Rit- 
ter,  however,  indulges  in  some  very  learned  and  curi- 
ous speculations  to  prove  that  the  name  Icbnusa  refers, 
not  to  the  shape  of  the  island,  but  to  the  establishment 
in  it,  at  an  early  {period,  of  the  religion  of  the  Sim. 
And,  in  support  of  this  position,  be  avails  himself  very 
skilfully  of  the  various  accounts  of  the  prints  of  human 
footsteps  aa  found  in  different  parts  of  the  ancient 
world.    ( Vorkalle,  p.  361,  ttqq.) 

IcHTHToraioi,  a  name  given  by  the  Greek  geogra- 
phers to  several  tribes  of  barbarians  in  different  parts 
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of  the  ancient  world,  and  which  indicates  a  people 
"living  on  fish."  I.  A  people  of  Gedrosia,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mare  Erythmum.  (Plin.,  6, 38. — Anita, 
6, 28.— Id.,  Ind.,  86.)— II.  A  people  in  the  northeast- 
ern part  of  Arabia  Felix,  alone  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Persicus. — IIL  A  people  of  Trogloditioa,  according  to 
Strata,  southwest  of  the  island  Tapozoe ;  probably 
■ear  the  straits  of  Dins,  or  Boi-d-Mandci.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Peutinger  Table,  they  dwelt  between  Albus 
Fortus  and  BerRiice. 

IcHTHYOPHAOoaoM  Sisoe,  a  bay  on  the  northeast- 
ern coast  of  Arabia  Felix. 

IconIom,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
during  the  Persian  dominion  the  easternmost  city  of 
Phrygia.  (Xtn.,  Anal).,  1,  %.)  At  a  later  period  it 
became  and  continued  the  capital  of  Lycaonia.  It  was 
never  a  very  important  place  :  Strata  (668)  calls  it  a 
mXixvtov,  "small  city."  Pliny,  it  is  true,  gives  it 
the  appellation  of  urbt  celeberrima,  but  this  merely  re- 
fers to  its  being  the  head  of  a  tetrarchy  of  fourteen 
cities.  ( Plin.,  5,  97.)  Strata  praises  the  activity  of 
the  inhabitants  and  the  rroitfuiness  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  Greeks,  according  to  their  wonted  cus- 
tom, brought  their  own  mythology  to  bear  on  the  name 
of  this  place,  without  at  all  caring  for  the  fact  that  the 
city  was  called  Iconium  long  before  any  of  their  nation 
had  penetrated  into  inner  Asia.  They  deduced  the 
appellation  from  eUartov  ("a  small  image"),  and  then 
no  difficulty  presented  itself  as  to  the  mode  of  explain- 
ing it.  According  to  some,  Prometheus  and  Minerva 
were  ordered  by  Jupiter,  in  order  to  replenish  the  earth 
alter  the  delage  of  Deucalion,  to  make  human  forms 
of  clay,  and  to  inspire  them  with  the  breath  of  litis  by 
calling  in  the  aid  of  the  winds.  The  scene  of  this  was 
the  vicinity  of  Iconium,  whence  the  place  received  its 
name.  (Stcph.  Buz.,  $.  v.  'hc6vun>.)  This  etymolo- 
gy, however,  had  but  few  supporters ;  another  end  a 
more  popular  one  prevailed,  though  of  later  date  than 
the  former,  since  Strata  and  his  contemporaries  knew 
nothing  of  it.  According  to  thia  last,  Perseus  here 
raised  a  column  with  an  image  of  Meduaa  upon  it,  and 
hence  the  name  of  the  place.  (Euttath.,  Sekol.  in 
Diony:  Peritg.,  v.  866.)  When  Constantino  the 
Great  found  statues  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda  at 
Iconium,  and  caused  them  to  be  transported  to  Con- 
stantinople, this  discovery  only  served  to  confirm  the 
previous  tradition  in  the  minds,  not  only  of  the  neigh- 
bouring communities,  but  also  of  the  Byzantines  them- 
selves. (AfUiq.  Constant.,  lid  6. — Btndurii,  Imp. 
Qrimt.,  vol.  1,  p.  84,  106.)  It  created  no  difficulty 
whatever  that  the  name  of  Iconium  commenced,  not 
with  the  diphthong  Et,  but  the  single  I.  Stephanos 
(J.  e.)  asserts,  that  the  name  ought  to  be  written  with 
the  initial  diphthong,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  so  written  by 
Eusmthius  and  the  Byzantine  historians.  (EUdvtov 
— Chrm.  Alexandria.,  Cedremu.)  Eckhel  also  cites 
medals  on  whieh  thia  orthography  is  given ;  but  other 
and  earlier  ones  have  the  true  form,  and  the  gramma- 
rian Chosrotaeeua  observes,  that  the  first  syllable  of 
the  name  was  pronounced  abort  by  Menander.  (Cod. 
Baroce  ,  60,  f.  134.) — The  most  interesting  circunv 
ataaces  connected  with  the  history  of  Iconium,  are 
those  which  relate  to  St.  Paul's  preaching  there,  to- 
wards the  commencement  of  his  apostolical  mission  to 
the  Gentiles.  {Acts,  13,  61,  teqq.) — Under  the  By- 
zantine emperors  freqnent  mention  is  made  of  this  city ; 
bat  it  bad  been  wrested  from  them,  first  by  the  Sara- 
cens, and  afterward  by  the  *vnrk*>  who  made  it  the 
capital  of  an  empire,  the  sovereigns  of  which  took  the 
title  of  Sultana  of  Iconium.  They  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  the  Greek  emperors  and  the 
crusaders,  with  various  success ;  and  they  must  be 
considered  as  having  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Otto- 
man power  in  Asia  Minor,  which  commenced  under 
Oaman  Ogtou  and  hia  descendants,  on  the  termination 
af  the  Iconian  dynasty,  towards  the  beginning  of  the 


fourteenth  century. — This  place  has  been  racloded  in 
the  domains  of  the  Grand  Seignior,  under  the  tarn  of 
Kama,  ever  since  the  time  of  Bsjazet,  who  finally  a. 
tirp&ted  the  Ameers  of  Cera  mania.  It  is  the  residence 
of  a  pacha.    Col.  Leake  fives  the  following  mount 
of  its  present  state :  "The  circumference  of die  win 
of  Konia  is  between  two  and  three  miles,  beyond  which 
are  suburbs  not  much  less  popukms  than  the  town  it- 
self.    The  walls,  strong  and  lofty,  and  flanked  with 
square  towers,  which  at  the  gates  are  built  elms  to- 
gether, are  of  the  rime  of  the  SdjukisB  kings,  who 
seem  to  bare  taken  considerable  pains  to  exhibit  1st 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  the  remains  of  architecture  ud 
sculpture  belonging  to  the  ancient  Iconium,  which  they 
made  one  of  in  building  the  walla.  The  town,  tnborbt, 
and  gardens  around  are  plentifully  supplied  wnhwtter 
from  streams  which  flow  from  some  tubs  to  the  west- 
ward, and  which  to  the  northeast  join  a  lake  very iag 
in  size  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  In  tat 
town  carpets  are  manufactured,  and  they  tan  and  dye 
brae  end  yellow  leather.    Cotton,  wool,  hides,  and  t 
few  of  the  other  raw  materials,  which  enrich  the  et- 
perior  industry  and  ahull  of  the  snejrufaeturers  of  Eu- 
rope, are  sent  to  Smyrna  by  the  caravans."  (Joans! 
of  a  Tour  in  Alia  Minor,  p.  48.)   Col  Leake  trav- 
elled in  this  country  in  1800.  Mr.  Browne,  who  pus- 
ed  through  in  1801,  says,  that  "  the  scanty  population 
'and  shapeless  mod-hovels  of  Konia,  the  abode  of  pov- 
erty ana  wretchedness,  are  strongly  contrasted  with 
what  still  remains  of  the  spacious  and  lofty  walls  of 
the  Greek  city."   (  WiUptU*  Memoir;  etc.,  vol.  S,  p. 
HI.)   "  The  modern  city,"  says  Capt.  Kinneir,  "bei 
an  imposing  appearance,  from  the  number  and  sise  of 
the  mosqoee,  colleges,  and  other  public  buikhogi ;  bat 
these  stately  edifices  are  crumbling  into  ruins,  while 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  consist  of  a  mixture  of 
small  bats  built  of  son-dried  brick,  and  wretched  hot- 
els thatched  with  reeds."  The  same  traveller  eke 
gives  an  interesting  description  of  the  antiquities  of  the 
place.    He  makes  the  present  number  of  bhabitanti 
about  80,000,  principally  Turks,  with  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  Christiana. 

Ids,  I.  •  chain  of  mountains  in  Trees,  or,  awn 
correctly  speaking,  a  mountainous  region,  extending 
in  its  greatest  length  from  the  proewmtory  of  Lsctua 
to  Zelea,  and  in  breadth  from  the  Hellespont  te  tot 
neighbourhood  of  Adramyttium ;  so  that  it  occupied 
by  Ms  ridges  and  ramifications  the  whole  of  the  trad 
anciently  called  Phrygia  Minor.  Among  a  number  of 
ridges  or  ranges  and  irregular  msasss  of  mountains  of 
whieh  it  is  composed,  there  are  these  ridgea  that  in 
superior  in  point  of  elevation  to  the  rest,  and  one  of 
them  eminently  so.  From  their  relative  position!  to 
each  other,  they  mav  be  compared  collectively,  in  point 
of  form,  to  the  Greek  Delta ;  the  head  or  northeastera 
angle  of  which  approaches  the  Hellespont,  near  the  tin 
of  the  ancient  Dardaaus ;  and  the  two  lower  angk* 
approach  the  promontory  of  Lactam  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Adramyttium  on  the  other.  The  loftiest  of  there 
ridges  is  that  which  forma  the  right  or  eastern  side  ol 
the  A;  extending  southeastward  between  the  Helk* 
pont  and  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Athneaeyttiow.,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  lofty  summit  of  Gargarue,  which  over- 
tope,  in  every  distant  view,  the  great  body  of  Ida,  like 
a  dome  over  the  body  of  a  temple.  The  second  ridge, 
forming  the  left  of  the  A,  rune  parallel  to  the  coast  of 
the  iEgean  Sea,  from  north  to  sooth,  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  seven  miles.  Ite  commencement  in  the  nortk 
is,  like  that  of  Ida,  near  the  Hellespont,  and  it  extendi 
far  on  towards  the  promeotory  of  Lecterns,  In  a  gen- 
eral view  from  the  west  it  appears  to  extend  to.  the 
promontory  itself ;  although,  in  reality,  it  ia  separated 
from  it  by  a  wide  valley,  throngs  which  flows  the 
Touzla  or  Salt  River.  The  third  ridge,  forming  the 
batie  of  the  A,  extends  along  the  aoatbera  coast  of  the 
Lesser  Phrygia,  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Gargarus 
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*  tie  promontory  of  Leotum,  diminishing  in  altitude 
m  it  proceeds  towards  the  taller.    Mr.  Hawkins  My* 
tiit  this  ridge  u  not  inferior  in  height  to  thai  which 
fees  tin  plain  of  Troy.   Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and 
Stnbe  evidently  design  by  Ida  the  ridge  towards 
Troy ;  or  at  least  they  exclude  Gargaras.    The  for- 
mer, in  deeuibing  the  march  of  Xerxes  northward 
from  Pergames,  Thebes,  and  Antsndros,  to  Ilium, 
Bakes  the  Persian  monarch  leave  Ida  "  on  his  left 
kind"  (7,  «),  that  is,  to  the  west.   Now  the  summit 
*f  Gsrgsras  being  little  short  of  an  English  mile  in  al- 
titude, what  should  base  induced  Xerxes  to  lesd  his 
army  over  soeh  a  ridge,  when  he  might  have  gone  a 
•Blighter  and  smoother  road  by  avoiding  it,  and  when, 
titer  ill,  be  must  of  necessity  base  crossed  the  west- 
ern ndre  also  in  order  to  anise  at  Ilium  1 — Again, 
XeooohoB  says  (Aneb.,  7),  that  in  hie  way  (southward) 
from  flmm  through  Antandroe  to  Adramyttium,  be 
crossed  Moont  Ida.   Of  course  it  must  base  been  the 
western  and  southern  ranges,  as  is  done  at  present  by 
tame  who  travel  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Adramyt  or 
Adnmytttam.  Strata  nnquestionably  refers  the  ideas 
of  Demetrius  respecting  the  mountains  of  Cotylua 
(i  e.,  Girgsrus)  and  its  viewa  to  the  Trojan  Ida ;  nev- 
er supposing  that  the  lofty  mountain  over  Antsndros 
and  Garnrs  was  Cotylus,  the  highest  point  of  Ida, 
whence  Demetrius  derives  the  fountain  of  the  Sea- 
minder,  the  £sepus,  and  the  Grenicae.    Strabo  eon- 
eluded  that  all  these  rivers  sprang  from  that  chain  of 
Ids  bordering  en  the  Trojan  plain  which  he  had  in 
view  from  las  ssaco— t ;  sad  which,  it  appears,  waa 
the  only  Ida  known  to  him.    (RenncWe  Obetreatume 
«  tas  Tfgrtfky  of  Trey,  p.  17,  eeqq. )— Ida  waa 
remsrksWs  for  its  thick  forests  and  excellent  timber. 
Its  osme  is  thought  to  do  derived  from  the  circum- 
lUnce  of  its  being  covered  with  woods,  liyai  xanipe- 
#r,  s> Herodotus  says  of  a  part  of  Media  (1, 110).  It 
was  the  source  of  many  streams  (Hem.,  II.,  13,  10), 
sod  on  Ida  also  Paris  adjudged  to  Venus  the  prize  of 
eetuty.— II.  The  highest  and  most  celebrated  mount- 
ain of  Crete,  rising  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island. 
According  te  Strabo,  k  was  000  stadia  in  circuit,  and 
trooad  its  base  were  many  huge  and  flourishing  cities. 
(Serai.,  475.— Compare  Mays.  Peritg.,  v.  601.) 
The  summit,  named  Paoaera,  wea  especially  sacred  to 
lore.  (CsJbns.,  Hymn,  t*  Jos.,  60.)  Hen  Jove  was 
fabled  to  have  Been  educated  by  the  Corybantes,  who 
ob  that  account  were  called  Idai.   The  modern  name 
of  the  mountain  is  PrUonti.  (Cramer' t  Ane.  Greece, 
wl.i\p.»8t.) 

Ioju,  the  surname  of  Cyber*,  beeaaae  ah*  was 
worehrpped  on  Mount  Ida.    (  Laev,  S,  611.) 

Idjei  Diorf  li,  priests  of  Cybele,  woo,  according 
lo  Epboroa  (ap.  Died.  8k.,  6,  64. — FSrogm.,  ed. 
Mere,  p.  176),  were  so  called  from  Ida,  the  mountain 
•f  Parytia,  where  they  had  their  abode.  The  poets 
md  nylbolegiett  vary  mach  in  tbsir  accounts  of  this 
elsss  of  indiridusis.  Some  make  them  to  have  been 
uw  sons  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Ids ;  others  con- 
found them  with  the-  Curates  or  Corybantes  ;  while 
others,  again,  make  the  Curates  their  offspring.  The 
■ame  diversity  of  opinion  exists  ss  to  their  number. 
Some  make  them  to  have  been  only  five  (Pauean.,  6, 
7),  and  hence  they  suppose  them  to  have  been  called 
Dactyli,  from  the  analogy  between  their  number  and  that 
of  the  fingers  (doxrvXee)  on  each  band.  Others  mi' 
the  number  much  larger.  Pbcrecydee,  one  of  the  early 
Grecian  historians,  spoke  of  30  Idari  Dactyli  placed 
as  the  right,  and  of  33  oa  the  left,  all  children  of  Ida, 
ill  workers  in  iron,  and,  moreover,  expert  in  sorcery 
(Seas/  ad  ApoU.  Rk.,  1,  1130.— Phercead.,  fragm.* 
td  Sturz.,  p.  140.)  Hellanieus  pretended  that  the 
Dactyli  on  the  tight  were  occupied  with  breaking  the 
charm  fanned  by  these  on  the  left.  In  one  thing  ail 
the  ancient  authorities  agree,  namely,  that  the  Idai 
Dactyli  first  taught  mankind  the  art  of  working  iron 


and  copper.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  1,  p.  420.)  The 
Chronicle  of  Pares  places  the  dale  of  this  discovery 
under  the  reign  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  that  is  to 
say,  1488  years  before  the  Christian  era.  (Mam., 
(ham.  Epoch.,  11.)  Strabo  informs  ua,  that,  accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  writers,  the  Curates  and  the  Cory- 
hemes  were  the  offspring  of  the  Idai  Dactyli ;  that  100 
men,  the  first  inhabitants  of  Crete,  were  called  by  this 
latter  name ;  that  these  begat  nine  Curates,  and  that 
each  one  of  these  nine  begat  in  his  turn  ten  eons, 
named  Idari  Dactyli  like  their  grandfathers.  (Straio, 
473,  eeqq.)  Strabo  remarks  on  this  occasion,  with 
great  good  sense,  that  early  antiquity  was  accustomed 
to  throw  the  garb  of  table  around  many  notions  based 
in  reality  on  the  nature  of  things.  An  ingenious  an- 
tiquary of  modern  times,  struck  by  the  troth  of  this 
remark,  first  calls  our  attention  to  the  metrical  sense 
of  SaKTvXac  (finger),  and  then  adds,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  reason,  that  the  numbers  100,  9,  and  10, 
applied  to  the  Dactyli  and  the  C orates,  belong  proba- 
bly to  some  arithmetical  or  physical  theory.  As  te 
the  name  Dactyli  itself,  whether  we  must  seek  its  ety- 
mology in  the  number  of  fingers  on  each  band,  or  else 
in  the  idea  of  measure,  and,  consequently,  of  cadence, 
equally  derived  from  the  movement  of  the  fingers,  and 
identical,  besides,  with  the  idea  of  number,  still  it  is 
it  that,  in  forging  iron  by  the  aid  of  their  hands 
the  Dactyli  observed  at  first  s  species  of 
daett/He  rhythm,  and  that  these  forgers  were  the  first 
that  applied  the  dance  to  this  same  rhythm  ;  from  all 
which  arose  their  peculiar  name.  (JonuCrd,  ettr  le  8pe- 
teme  itetrioue  ice  ejtciciu  Egyptian. — Detcript.  dt 
VEgyptc,  AntianxtU,  Memoiree,  vol.  1,  p.  744,  tern.) 

iDALfim,  a  height  and  grove  of  Cyprus,  near  the 
promontory  of  Pedalium.  It  was  the  favourite  abode 
of  Venus,  hence  called  IdaKa,  and  here,  too,  Adonis 
waa  killed  by  the  tooth  of  the  boar.  Virgil  apeaka  of 
this  hill  or  mountain  under  the  name  of  liaHum  (JSit., 
1, 681),  and  shortly  after  makes  mention  of  the  grove* 
of  Idaiia  (1,  693).  By  thia  teat  is  meant  the  entire 
region  ('UaXla  xftp*. — Heyne,  ad  Virg.,  I.  c).  On 
another  occasion  (/En.,  10,  86),  he  apeaka  of  a  city 
named  Idalium.  (Compare  TKeoeritue,  16,  101. 
ToXy&cre  tat  'Uttwov.—Sltph.  Bar.,  e.  v.)  The  city 
or  town  of  Idalium  ia  passed  over  In  silence  by  the  an. 
cient  geographical  writers.  It  is  first  referred  to  by 
the  later  scholiasts.  (Sen  ,  ad  Virg.,  /En.,  1,  681. 
Sehol.  ad  Tkeoerit.,  16,  101.)  It  no  doubt  existed 
from  sn  early  period,  hat  waa  too  insignificant  to  ex- 
cite attention.  D'Anville  ia  inclined  to  make  the 
modern  DaHn  correspond  to  the  ancient  grove  and 
city.  Idalium  is  aaid  to  signify  literally,  "  the  place 
of  the  goddess,"  in  the  Phoenician  tongue.  (Boehart, 
Oeogr.  Saer.,  Kb.  1,  e.  9,  p.  896. — Compere  Gole'e 
Court  of  the  GenlUct,  as  cited  by  Clarke,  Travel*, 
vol.  4,  p.  36,  Ltmd.  ed.,  1817.) 

Idas,  a  son  of  Aphareus,  famous  for  his  valour. 
He  waa  among  the  Argonauts,  and  married  Marpes- 
sa,  the  daughter  of  Eveoua,  king  of  ^Etolia.  Mar- 
pesaa  waa  carried  away  by  Apollo,  and  Idas  pursued 
turn,  and  obliged  him  to  restore  her.  (Via.  Mat- 
peasa.)  According  to  ApoUodorua,  Idea,  with  hi* 
brother  Lynceoa,  associated  with  Pollux  and  Castor 
to  carry  away  some  flocks;  hut,  when  they  bad  ob- 
tained a  sufficient  quantity  of  plunder,  they  refused 
to  divide  it  into  equal  shares.  This  provoked  the 
sons  of  Leda;  Lyneeus  wss  killed  by  Castor,  and' 
Idas,  to  revenge  his  brother's  death,  immediately  slew 
Castor,  and  in  his  tarn  perished  by  the  hand  of  Pot- 
lux.  According  to  P manias,  the  quarrel  between 
the  sorts  of  Leda  and  these  of  Aphareus  arose  from  a 
different  causa.  Idas  and  Lyneeas,  as  they  aay,  were 
going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials  with  Phoebe  and  Hms- 
ra,  the  two  daughters  of  Leucippss ;  but  Castor  sol 
Pollux,  who  bad  been  invited  to  partake  the  common 
[  festivity,  carried  off  the  brides,  and  Idaa  and  Lynewta 
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Jell  u  the  attempt  to  recover  their  wives.  {Hygin., 
fab.,  14,  100,  ic—Ovid,  Fast.,  5,  700.— Pouson., 
4,  2  ;  5,  18.— ApoUod.,  3,  11,  8.) 

ImsTAvisus,  a  plain  of  Germany,  where  Germanicus 
defeated  Arminiua.  The  name  appears  to  have  some 
affinity  to  the  German  word  mete,  signifying  "  a  mead- 
ow." Mannert  supposes  the  field  of  battle  to  have 
been  on  the  east  of  the  Weter,  south  of  the  city  of 
Minden.  {Mannert,  Anc.  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  86. — 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  2,  16.) 

Idmon,  I.  son  of  Apollo  and  Asteria,  was  the  prophet 
of  the  Argonauts.  He  was  killed  in  hunting  a  wild 
boar  in  Bilhynia,  and  received  a  magnificent  funeral. 
He  had  predicted  the  time  and  manner  of  his  death. 
{ApoUod.,  1,  0.— II.  A  dyer  of  Colophon,  father  to 
Arachne.    {Ovid,  Met.,  6,  8.) 

IooMCNCoa  (four  syllables),  I.  succeeded  his  father 
Deucalion  on  the  throne  of  Crete,  and  accompanied 
the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war  with  a  fleet  of  90  ships. 
During  this  celebrated  contest  he  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  valour.  At  his  return  he  made  a  vow 
to  Neptune,  in  a  dangerous  tempest,  that  if  he  escaped 
from  the  fury  of  the  seas  and  storms,  he  would  offer 
to  the  god  whatever  living  creature  first  presented  it- 
self to  his  eye  on  the  Cretan  shore.  This  was  no 
other  than  his  own  son,  who  came  to  congratulate  his 
father  upon  his  safe  return.  Idomeneus  performed  bis 
promise  to  the  god,  but  the  inhumanity  and  rashness  of 
his  sacrifice  rendered  him  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  his 
•objects,  that  he  left  Crete,  and  went  abroad  in  quest  of 
a  settlement.  »He  came  to  Italy,  and  founded  a  city  on 
the  coast  of  Calabria,  which  he  called  Sallentia.  (  Vid. 
Sallentini.)  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  he  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  new  kingdom  flourish 
and  his  subjects  happy.  According  to  the  Greek 
scholiast  on  Lycophron  (v.  1318),  Idomeneus,  during 
his  absence  in  the  Trojan  war,  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  his  kingdom  to  Leucos,  to  whom  he  promised 
his  daughter  Clisitbere  in  marriage  at  his  return.  Leu- 
cos at  first  governed  with  moderation ;  but  he  was  per- 
suaded by  Naupliua,  king  of  Eutxea,  to  put  to  death 
Meda,  the  wife  of  his  master,  with  her  daughter  Cli- 
sitbere, and  to  seize  the  kingdom.  After  these  violent 
measures,  he  strengthened  himself  on  the  throne  of 
Crete ;  and  Idomeneus,  at  his  return,  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  expel  the  usurper.  .{Ovid,  Met.,  13,  358. — 

Hygin.,  fat.,  92.— Horn.,  II.,  11,  <5tc  Pausan.,  5, 

26.— Virg.,  -dSn.,  3,  122.)— II.  A  Greek  historian  of 
Lampsacus,  in  the  age  of  Epicurus.  He  wrote  a  his- 
tory of  Samothrace. 

IooTUBA,  a  daughter  of  Prestos,  king  of  Argos. 
She  wss  cured  of  insanity,  along  with  her  sisters,  by 
Melampua.    {Vid.  Pratide*.) 

Idubbda,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Spain,  commen- 
cing among  the  Cantabri,  and  extending  nearly  in  a 
southeastern  direction  through  Spain  until  it  termi- 
nates on  the  Mediterranean  coast,  near  Saguotum, 
which  lay  at  its  foot.  Such,  at  least,  is  its  extent,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo.  Ptolemy,  however,  givea  merely 
a  part  of  it,  from  Cesar  Augusta,  or  Saragassa,  to 
Sagunium.  (Strab.,  161. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1, 
p.  406.) 

Idohaa,  a  country  of  Asia,  on  the  confines  of  Pal- 
estine and  Arabia,  or,  rather,  comprehending  parts  of 
each,  having  Egypt  on  the  west,  and  Arabia  Pelrea 
en  the  south  sod  east.  Its  extent  varied  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  time.  Esau  or  Edom,  from  whom  it 
derived  its  name,  and  his  descendants,  settled  along 
the  mountains  of  Sein,  on  the  east  and  south  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  whence  they  spread  themselves  by  degrees 
through  the  western  part  of  Arabia  Peine*,  and  quite 
to  the  Mediterranean.  In  the  time  of  Moses,  Joshua, 
and  even  of  the  Jewish  kings,  they  were  hemmed  in 
by  the  Dead  Sea  on  one  side,  and  the  Sinus  iElanitis 
on  the  other.  But  the  Idnnusa  of  the  New  Testament 
applies  only  to  a  small  part  adjoining  Judaea  on  the 


sonth,  and  including  even  a  portion  of  that  coantry, 
which  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Edomites  or  Ida- 
means,  while  the  land  lay  unoccupied  during  the  Baby- 
lonian captivity.  The  capital  of  this  country  was  Ho- 
bron,  which  had  formerly  been  the  metropolis  of  tba 
tribe  of  Judah.  These  ldumeans  were  so  reduced  by 
the  Maccabees,  that,  in  order  to  retain  their  possess- 
ions, tbey  consented  to  embrace  Judaism,  snd  tLsir 
territory  became  incorporated  with  Judea;  although, 
in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  it  still  retained  its  former 
name  of  Idutnsa.  Strabo  divide*  it  into  Eastern  and 
Southern  Iduuisa,  with  reference  to  its  situation  from 
Palestine.  The  capital  of  the  former  wss  Boira  or 
Bourn,  and  of  the  latter,  Petra  or  Jacktael.  Idutnas 
was  famous  for  its  palm-trees.  (  Virg.,  Geogr.,  3, 13.) 
The  country  in  general  waa  hot,  dry,  mountainous, 
and  in  some  parts  barren.  It  is  now  inhabited  by 
some  tribes  of  wild  Arabs.  (Pfe'n.,  6, 13. — Jus.,  Sat., 
8,  160.— Stat.,Syh>.,6,  2.— Mart.,  10,  60.— Joujk., 
Ant.  Jud.,  2,  I.— Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  4,  30.) 

Icnysds,  a  city  of  Syria,  not  far  from  Gaza.  The 
modern  village  of  Kan-Jones  marks  the  ancient  sit*. 
{Herod.,  3,  b.—RemuU,  Geogr.  Herod.,  vol.  I,  p.  3U, 
ed.  1830.) 

JxaicHo  (in  Greek  lepixoBc,  gen.  -owror),  a  city 
of  Judea,  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  about  seven  leagues 
to  the  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  and  two  from  the  river 
Jordan.  Jericho  was  the  first  city  of  Canaan  taken  by 
Joshua,  who  destroyed  it.  A  new  oily  was  afterward 
built  by  Hiel  of  Bethel,  but  it  would  seem  that  Won 
the  time  of  Hiel  there  waa  another  Jericho  built  neat 
the  site  of  the  old.  The  situation  of  this  eity  is  said 
(2  Kings,  2,  19)  to  have  been  very  pleasant,  bat 
"the  water  naught  and  the  ground  barren;"  when 
Elisha,  at  the  entreaty  of  the  inhabitants,  "healed  the 
water,"  and  rendered  it  wholesome  and  abundant.  It 
is  probable  that,  before  this  miracle  of  Elisha,  the 
only  water  which  supplied  the  city  and  adjoining  pUa 
was  both  scanty  and  bad ;  so  that  the  inhabitants  were 
destitute  of  this  essential  and  fertilizing  element,  acd 
the  soil  was  consequently  parched  and  barren.  The 
place  which  is  by  nearly  all  authorities  considered  to 
be  the  same  with  Jericho,  is  a  mean  and  miserable  vil- 
lage called  Rieha  or  RMui,  situated  in  a  plain  about 
three  leagues  wide,  surrounded  by-  barren  mountains, 
and  about  three  miles  from  the  Jordan.  But  the  true 
site  of  ancient  Jericho  may  be  proved  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  higher  up  the  valley,  on  the  west  of 
Rihho,  and  not  far  from  it*  commencement  on  toil 
aide,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains.  Here  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham found  a  large  square  area,  enclosed  by  loa| 
and  regular  mounds,  uniform  in  their  height,  breadth, 
and  angle  of  slope,  which  seemed  to  mark  the  place 
of  enclosing  walls,  now  worn  into  mounds.  Besides 
which,  the  foundations  of  other  walls  in  detached 
pieces,  portions  of  ruined  buildings  of  an  indefinable 
nature,  shafts  of  columna,  dec.,  were  seen  scattered 
about  over  the  widely-extended  heapa  of  this  ruined 
city,  which  seemed  to  cover  a  surface  of  square  miles. 
These  remain*,  nothing  of  which  kind  is  to  be  found 
at  Rihha,  may  be  considered  as  sufficient  to  determine 
the  position  of  ancient  Jericho ;  besides  which,  to  re- 
move all  doubt  upon  the  aubject,  they  agree  exactly 
with  the  required  distance  from  Jerusalem  on  one  side, 
and  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  as  given  by  Josephus,  who 
makes  it  160  furlongs  from  the  former,  and  60  from  the 
latter.  The  plain  of  Jericho  extends  eastward  to  the 
Jordan,  and  ia  nearly  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  barren 
and  rugged  mountains.  This  circumstance,  with  the 
lowness  of  its  level,  renders  it  extremely  hot ;  so 
much  so  aa  to  enable  the  palm-tree  to  flourish,  which 
ia  not  the  case  in  any  other  part  of  Judea.  Jericho 
itself  waa  indeed  always  celebrated  for  the  abundant 
growth  of  this  tree,  which  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
"the  city  of  palm-trees."  {Dent.,  34,  3.— Judges, 
1,  16 ;  3,  13.)   Josephus  says,  that  in  his  time  the 
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aeighbonring  country  abounded  tn  thick  arovee  of 
these  trees,  together  with  the  tree  which  afforded  the 
bslrn  or  balsam  of  Gilead.  At  present,  however,  there 
M  not  a  tree  of  any  kind,  either  palm  or  balsam,  and 
scarcely  any  verdure  or  bushes,  to  be  seen  about  the 
ike  cf  this  deserted  city.  Bat  the  desolation  with 
which  its  rains  are  surrounded  is  rather  to  be  ascribed, 
aeeor  ling  to  Mr.  Buckingham,  to  the  cessation  of  the 
usual  agricultural  labours  on  the  soil,  and  the  want  of 
a  distribution  of  water  over  it  by  the  aqueducts,  the 
remains  of  which  evince  that  they  were  constructed 
chiefly  for  that  purpose,  than  to  any  change  in  the  cli- 
mate or  the  soil;  an  observation  which  may  be  ex- 
tended to  many  puts  of  the  Holy  Land.  (Mamfttri't 
Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  208,  *eqq.) 

Iikni,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Ireland.  Py th- 
us, who,  to  his  own  personal  acquaintance  with  this 
quarter  of  the  globe,  added  much  information  respect- 
ing it,  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  early  inhabitanta 
of  Gadea  in  Spain,  is  the  first  who  calls  Ireland  by  the 
name  of  Ieme  (17  'ttpvy).  From  Aristotle,  s  contempo- 
rary of  his,  we  learn  that  what  are  now  England  and 
Ireland  were  then  denominated  Bperavuiai  v^aot. 
(fle  Mm&o,  c.  8.)  In  Cesar's  commentaries  s  change 
of  appellation  appears.  England  is  there  styled  Bri- 
tannia, and  Ireland,  Hibernia.  (B.  <?.,  6,  IS,  ate.) 
The  idea  very  naturally  suggests  itself,  that  Cesar 
may  have  given  this  name  to  the  latter  island  of  his 
own  accord,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting  the  severity 
of  its  climate,  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  term  is 
nothing  mora  than  WttUer-lani.  Such  a  supposition, 
however,  although  it  may  wear  a  plausible  appearance, 
seems  to  have  no  foundation  whatever  in  met.  It  is 
more  than  probable  that  Cesar  gives  the  name  aa  he 
bean!  it  from  others,  without  associating  with  it  any 
idea  of  cold.  He  merely  placea  the  island  to  the  west 
of  Britain.  It  was  Strabo  who  made  it  lie  far  to  die 
north,  and,  in  consequence  of  this  error,  first  gave  rise 
to  the  opinion,  if  any  such  were  ever  in  reality  enter- 
tained, that  the  climate  of  Ireland  waa  cold  and  rig- 
orous. But  a  question  here  presents  itself,  whether 
(erne  or  Hibernia  be  the  true  appellation  of  this  island. 
The  latter,  we  believe,  will,  on  examination,  appear  en* 
titled  to  the  preference.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
Pytheaa  received  the  name  Ierne  from  the  mouths  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  contracted  from  Hibernia. 
This  supposition  would  approach  to  certainty,  if  we 
possessed  any  means  of  substantiating  as  a  tact,  that 
the  appellation  Hiberoi,  which  is  given  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island,  waa  used  in  the  old  accounts  re- 
specting it,  and  not  first  introduced  by  so  late  a  writer 
aa  Avientu.  A  strong  argument  may  be  dedueed, 
however,  from  what  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient 

renunciation  of  the  word  Hibernia.  The  consonant 
may  have  been  softened  down  so  ss  to  resemble  ott 
in  sound,  a  change  far  from  uncommon ;  and  hence 
Hibernia  would  be  pronounced  as  if  written  lovep- 
vta,  whence  Ierne  may  very  easily  have  been  formed. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Invents.)  The 
modem  name  Erin,  which  is  sometimes  applied  to 
Ireland,  is  an  evident  derivation  from  Ierne,  if  not 
itself  the  ancient  Erse  root  of  that  term.  Ireland 
was  known  at  a  very  early  period  to  the  ancient  mar- 
iners of  southern  Europe,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Holy  Island.  This  remarkable  title  leads  to  the  sus- 
picion that  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Druidical  sys- 
tem of  worship  may  have  been  in  Ireland.  Ceaar, 
it  ia  true,  found  Druids  in  Gaul,  but  he  states,  at  the 
same  time,  that  they  were  always  sent  to  complete 
their  religious  education  in  Brttain ;  and  we  shall  per- 
ceive, if  we  compare  later  authorities,  that  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Druids  was  not  in  Britain  itself,  but  in  the 
island  of  Angletea,  between  which  and  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Ireland  the  distance  across  is  only  85  miles. 
Had  the  Romans  extended  their  inquiries  on  this  sub- 
net to  Ireland  itself,  we  should  evidently  have  received 
4P 


such  accounts  from  them  as  would  have  substantiated 
what  has  just  been  advanced.  As  regards  the  early 
population  of  this  island,  it  may,  we  believe,  be  safely 
assumed  as  a  fact,  that  the  northern  half  of  the  coun- 
try waa  peopled  by  the  Scoti ;  not  only  because  in 
later  yean  we  find  Scoti  in  this  quarter  aa  well  as  on 
the  Isle  of  Man,  but  because  even  at  the  present  day 
the  Erse  language  ia  not  completely  obliterated  in 
some  of  the  northern  provinces.  The  southern  half  of 
the  island  seems  to  have  had  a  Celtic  population.  It 
is  a  very  curious  fact,  however,  that  the  names  of 
many  places  in  ancient  Ireland,  as  given  by  Ptolemy, 
beat  no  resemblance  whatever  either  to  Scottish  or 
Celtic  appellations.  This  has  given  rise  to  various 
theories,  and,  in  particular,  to  one  which  favours  the 
idea  of  migrations  from  the  Spanish  peninsula.  Taci- 
tus considers  the  Silures  in  Britain  aa  of  Spanish  ori- 
gin ;  but  this  supposition  is  merely  grounded  on  an 
accidental  resemblance  in  some  national  customs.  In- 
quiries have  been  made  in  modem  daya  into  the  Basque 
language,  whioh  ia  supposed  to  contain  traces  of  the 
ancient  Iberian,  but  no  analogy  has  been  discovered 
between  it  and  the  modern  Irish.  The  Roman  arms 
never,  reached  Ireland,  although  merchants  of  that  na- 
tion often  visited  its  coasts.  From  the  accounts  of 
the  latter,  Ptolemy  obtained  materials  for  his  map  of 
this  island.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  geogra- 
pher does  not  name  a  aingle  place  in  northern  Scotland, 
whereas,  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  sister  island,  be 
mentions  as  many  as  10  cities,  one  of  them  of  consid- 
erable size,  and  three  others  of  the  number  situate  on 
the  coast.  Is  not  this  a  proof  that  Ireland,  at  this 
early  period,  had  attained  a  considerable  degree  of 
civilization  1  A  barbarous  people  never  found  cities 
on  the  coast  In  addition  to  what  has  thus  far  been  re- 
marked, it  may  be  staled  that  Herodotus  was  equally 
ignorant  of  Ireland  and  Britain.  Eratosthenes  gives  a 
general  and  rude  outline  of  the  latter,  but  knew  nothing 
of  the  former.  Strabo  had  some  knowledge,  though 
very  imperfect,  of  both.  Pliny's  information,  with  re- 
gard to  both  Britain  and  Ireland,  greatly  surpasses 
that  of  his  predecessors.  Diodorua  Sicolus  calls  the 
latter  Iris  or  bin,  and  copies  a  foolish  story  of  the  na- 
tive* being  cannibals,  (Mamtert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt. 
8,  p.  33,  teqq.) 

Juusaum,  the  capital  of  .fades.  (Vii.  Hierosol- 
yma.) 

IoilsIlis,  a  town  of  Mauretania  Cesariensis,  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ampaagaa,  and  north  of  Cirta. 
It  is  now  Gigeri  or  Jigel.  (Pftny,  6,  8. — Amm.  Mar- 
cell.,  88,  6.) 

IoiLltm,  now  GigUo,  an  island  of  Italy,  near  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  off  the  promontory  of  Argentarius. 
The  thick  woods  of  this  island  served  aa  a  place  of 
refuge  for  a  great  number  of  Romans,  who  fled  from 
the  sack  of  Rome  by  Attik.  (Mela,  %  l.—Rulitiue, 
U.  I.,  386.) 

Isnatips,  a  martyr  who  suffered  at  Rome  during 
the  third  persecution  of  the  Christians.  He  was  a 
Syrian  by  birth,  and  an  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  who,  in  the  67th  year  of  the-  Christisn 
era,  committed  the  church  at  Antioch  to  his  pastoral 
superintendence,  aa  successor  to  Euodius.  Over  this 
bishopric  he  presided  for  upward  of  40  years,  when  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  after  his  triumph  over  the  Dscians,  en- 
tering the  city,  exercised  many  severities  towards  tbtke 
who  professed  the  Christian  faith,  and  summoned  the 
prelate  himself  before  him,  on  which  occasion  Ignatius 
conducted  himself  with  such  boldness  in  the  imperial 
presence,  that  he  was  forthwith  aent  to  Rome,  and  or- 
dered to  be  exposed  in  the  amphitheatre  to  the  fury  of 
wild  beasts.  This  dreadful  death  he  underwent  with 
great  fortitude,  having  availed  himself  of  the  interval  be- 
tween his  sentence  end  its  execntion  to  strengthen,  by 
his  exhortations,  the  faith  of  the  Roman  converts.  Af- 
ter his  decease,  which  took  place  A.D.  107,  or,  accord 
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ing  to  some  accoaata,  AD.  1 1 6,  fail  remains  were  carried 
to  Antioch  for  interment. — If,  aa  aome  suppose,  Ignati- 
us waa  not  one  of  the  UttU  children  wbomieaua  took  up 
in  his  arms  and  slewed,  it  »  curtain  that  he  convened 
familiarly  with  the  apostles,  and  was  perfectly  aoqoaint- 
ed  with  their  doctrine.    Of  his  works  there  remain 


i  epistles,  edited  in  1045  by  Archbishop  Usher, 
republished  by  Cotsleriaa  in  1673,  in  his  collection  of 
the  writings  of  the  apostolical  fathers ;  and  again  print- 
ad  in  1807  at  Amsterdam,  with  nates,  and  the  com- 
mentaries of  Usher  and  Pearson.  An  English  transla- 
tion -of  them,  from  the  pea  of  Archbishop  Wake,  is  to 
he  found  among  the  works  of  that  prelate.  There  are 
some  other  letters  of  minor  importance,  which,  thoogh 
the  question  of  their  authenticity  has  met  with  sop- 
porters,  an  generally  considered  to  hare  been  attribu- 
ted to  him  on  insufficient  authority. — II.  A  patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. He  was  son  to  the  Emperor  Michael  Cucepala- 
to,  and  on  the  deposition  of  his  father  assumed  the 
ecclesiastical  habit.  The  uncompromising  firmness 
winch  he  displayed  after  his  elevation  to  toe  patriar- 
chal chair  in  847,  in  subjecting  Bardas,  a  ooerV- favour- 
ite, te  the  censures  of  the  church,  on  account  of  an  in- 
cestuous connexion,  caused  htm  to  undergo,  a  tempo- 
rary deprivation  of  office.  Under  Basil,  however,  be 
waa  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  and  presided  in -his 
capacity  of  patriarch  at  the  eighth  general  onnerl. 
Hie  death  took  pkvoe  about  the  year  878.  (GorUmU 
Biagr.  Diet.,  vol.  8,  p.  1418.) 

IsuvIoh,  a  city  of  Uraturia,  on  the  Vra  Flamima,  to 
the  sooth  of  Tifernam,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  maw 
•ham  of  the  Apennines.  It  is  now  EuguUio,  or,  as 
it  is  more  commonly  called,  Gubtio.  Iguvium  was  a 
municipal  town ;  and,  aa  it  would  teem  from  the  im- 
portance attached  to  its  possession  by  Cesar  when  he 
invaded  Italy,  a  place  of  some  consequence.  (Ca»H 
Bell  Cm.,  1,  3.— Compare  Cat.  ad  Aft.,  7, 13. — Pkn., 
8,  14.)  This  city  has  acquired  great  celebrity  in  mod- 
em times,  from  the  discovery  of  some  interesting 
monuments  m  its  vicinity,  in  the  year  1440.  Those 
consist  of  several  bronxe  tablets  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions, some  of  which  are  in  Unitarian,  others'  in  Latin 
characters.  They  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
many  a  learned  dissertation  by  modem  literati.  The 
most  recent  work  on  the  subject  is  by  Qrotefend,  en- 
titled Rudinunta  Lingua  Umbricec,  4to,  Hannot., 
1886-39. 

Ilbi  or  lira,  an  island  of  the  Tyrrhene  See,  off  the 
esast  of  Etreria,  and  about  tan  miles  from  the  prom- 
ontory of  Populonium.  It  was  early  celebrated  for  its 
rich  iron  mines ;  but  by  whom  they  were  first  discov- 
ered and  worked  is  uncertain,  as  they  are  said  to  ex- 
hibit the  marks  of  labours  carried  on  far  an  insalculabn 
time.  (Pini,  Of  ere.  Mineral,  tulla  matiera  ii  ferro 
ds  Rio,  dee.,  1777,  Sva.— Lettrs  nr  I'Uttoire  imturette 
it  r$le  d'Elbe,  par  Koeetlin,  Vieme,  1780,  8*0.)  It 
even  seems  to  nave  been  a  popular  belief  among  (he 
ancients,  that  the  metallic  substance  was  constantly 
renewed.  (Bristol.,  <fa  Mir.,  p.  1158.— Sfra*.,  338. 
—Pit*.,  34,  14  )  It  is  probable  that  the  Phoenicians 
were  the  first  to  nuke  known  the  mineral  riehsa  of 
ttia  island,  and  that  it  was  from  them  the  Tyrrbeni 
kerned  to  estimate  its  value,  which  may  have  held 
out  to  them  no  small  inducement  for  settling  on  a  const 
otherwise  deficient  m  natural  advantages.  It  is  to 
■he  latter  people  that  we  ought  to  trace  the  name  of 
rElbalia,  given  to  this  island  by  the  Greeks,  and  which 
the  latter  derived  from  mldu  (te  sum),  in  allusion  to  the 
Bomber  of  forges  on  the  island.  According  to  Polyni- 
as (**>.  Steps,  fly*.),  the  earns  sppsttstion  was  given 
to  Lemnos,  a  Tyrrhenian  settlement  in  early  times. 
IWa  ia  now  Elba.  (Cramer' e  Ane.  Italy,  vol  1,  p. 
WO.) 

iLKROtSNBS,  a  Spanish  tribe,  east  of  the  Edetani, 
en  both  sides  of  the  Iberus,  near  its  month.  Dodoes 


(now  Tortota)  and  Tarraco  (now  Ttrragou)  wen  twe 
af  their  towns.    ( Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  %  p.  418.) 

Ilkkda,  the  capital  city  of  the  Ilergetes  in  Spain, 
situate  on  the  Sicoris  or  Segre.  a  tributary  of  the  Ibe- 
rus. (Strobe,  161 .)  The  ottustion  of  this  place,  near 
the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  exposed  it  incessantly  u> 
the  horrors  of  war,  from  the  time  that  the  Romans  be- 
gan to  penerate  into  Spain.  It  waa  celebrated  for  lbs 
resistance  it  msde  against  Csssar,  under  the  lieutenants 
•f  Panvpey,  Afrsnius  and  Petreina,  who  were,  how- 
ever, finally  defeated.  (Cat.,  B.  Cm,  1, 61.— Ft*., 
4,  1%—Appian,  B.  Car.,  3,  43.)  In  ihe  reign  af 
Qatlienue  it  waa  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  bar- 
banana,  who,  migrating  from  Germany,  ravaged  the 
western  parts  of  the  empire.  It  ia  now  Lends  is 
Catalonia.  (Aium.,  Eput.  ad  PauUi*.,*,  69.-11, 
Prtfest.,  38,  4 — Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol  %  p.  461.) 

IuBoins.    VU  Herds. 

Irfa,  otherwise  called  Rhea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Ko- 
mi tor,  king  af  Alba,  was  appointed  one  of  the  vestal 
virgins  by  Amutius,  after  the  latter  had  wrested  nun 
hit  brother  Numitor  the  kingdom  of  Alba.  Anurias 
made  bis  niece  a  vestal  to  prevent  her  having  any  oft 
spring,  the  vestals  being  bound  to  perpetual  chastity. 
Mara,  however,  according  to  the  old  legend,  overpow- 
ered the  timid  maiden  mi  Ihe  sacred  grove,  whither 
she  had  gene  to  draw  water  from  a  spring  for  the  ser- 
vice «f  the  temple.  She  became  the  mother  of  Rom- 
ulus and  Remus,  and,  according  to  one  account,  was 
buried  alive  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Buries,  how- 
ever, ss  cited  by  Porphyron  (ad  Her.,  Osi,  1,  %  17), 
makes  her  to  have  been  oast  into  the  Tiber,  previous  ts 
which  she  had  become  the  bride  of  Ihe  Ann.  Horses, 
on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  her  aa  having  married  ths 
god  af  the  Tiber.  Servius  (ad  JBn.,  1,  374)  alludes 
to  this  version  of  the  fable  as  adopted  by  Homes  snd 
others.  Aeron  also,  in  Ms  scholia  on  the  passsre  in 
Horace  just  cited,  speaks  of  Ilia  aa  having  married  ths 
god  of  the  Tiber.  According  to  the  account  which 
he  givee,  Ilia  waa  buried  on  the  bank  of  the  Anio.  and 
the  river,  having  overflowed  its  borders,  carried  her 
remains  down  to  the  Tiber;  hence  she  was  mid  It 
have  espoused  the  deity  of  the  last- mentioned  stream. 

Itfas,  a  celebrated  poena  composed  by  Homer,  upon 
the  Trojan  war,  which  delineates  the  wrath  of  Achillas, 
aad  all  the  calamities  which  befell  the  Greeks,  from  ths 
refusal  of  that  hero  to  appear  in  the  field  of  bstus. 
It  finishes  with  the  funeral  ntee  of  Hector,  whom  Achil 
les  bad  sacrificed  to  the  abode  of  his  friend  Patreclra, 
and  ia  divided  into  twenty-four  books. — Modem  crit- 
ics differ  very  much  in  opinion  with  regard  to  1st 
proper  termination  of  the  Iliad.    Wolf  and  Herns, 
with  others,  think  that  there  is  an  excess  of  two  books, 
and  that  the  death  of  Hector  ia  the  true  end  of  lis 
poem.   The  S8d  snd  34th  books,  therefore,  they  con- 
sider as  the  work  of  another  author.    Granville  Peon, 
however,  baa  undertaken  to  show  (Primary  Argument 
of  the  Riad,  Lend.,  1831),  that  the  poem  is  to  be  taken 
aa  a  whole,  and  that  its  primary  and  governing  argu- 
ment ia  the  sure  and  irresistible  power  of  the  divins 
wilt  over  the  most  resolute  and  determined  will  of 
man,  exemplified  in  the  death  and  burial  of  Hector,  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Achilles,  ss  the  immediate  pre- 
liminary to  the  destruction  af  Troy  — The  foUewiiig 
observations  on  the  unity  and  general  character  or  the 
Iliad,  taken  from  an  able  critique  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
view (No.  87,  p.  147,  ww.),  may  be  read  with  advan- 
tage by  the  student.    "  Itoea  the  IJiad  appear  to  have 
been  oast,  whole  and  perfect,  in  one  mould,  by  the 
vivifying  energy  of  its  original  creator,  or  does  it  bear 
undeniable  marks  of  its  being  an  assemblage  of  uncon- 
nected parts,  blended  together,  or  fused  into  one  mam 
by  a  different  and  more  recent  compiler  1— We  cannot 
but  think  the  universal  admiration  of  its  unity  by  Us* 
better,  the  poetic  age  of  Greece,  almost  conclusive  tes- 
timony to  its  original  uniform  co 
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not  till  the  age  of  the  grammarians  that  its  primitive  in- 
tegrity was  celled  in  question ;  nor  it  it  injustice  te 
Hurt,  that  the  minute  and  analytical  spirit  of  a  rnm- 
marian  it  not  the  beat  qualification,  for  the  profound 
feeling,  the  eomprehentire  coneeption  of  an  herasoei- 
out  whole.  The  moat  exquisite  anatomist  may  be  no 
judge  of  the  symmetry  of  the  faaman  frame,  and  we 
would  take  the  opinion  of  Chantrey  or  Westmaeott 
to  the  proportions  and  general  beauty  of  a  form  rather 
than  that  of  Mr.  Brodia  or  Sir  A  alley  Cooper.— There 
is  tome  truth,  though  some  malicious  exaggeration,  in 
the  tine*  of  Pope : 

'The  critic  eye,  that  microscope  of  wit, 
See*  hairs  and  pores,  examines  bit  by  bit: 
How  part*  relate  to  parti,  or  they  to  whole  ; 
The  body'*  harmony,  the  beaming  tout ; 
Are  thing*  which  Kuster,  Burman,  Waste,  shall  tee, 
When  man'*  whole  frame  i*  obtiou*  to  a  flea,' 

—We  would  not  comprehend,  ruder  this  sweeping 
denunciation,  men  of  genies  ss  well  aa  critical  saga- 
city, aocb  aa  Heyne  and  Wolf,  still  less  those  of  the 
highest  poetic  feeling,  who,  both  in  this  and  other 
countries,  are  converts  to  their  system.  Yet  there  is 
a  sort  of  contagion  in  literary  aa  well  as  religion*  scep- 
ticism ;  we  like,  in  scholarship,  to  be  on  the  stronger 
aide,  and  the  Tory  names  of  Beads; ,  Wolf,  and  Heyne 
would  sweep  a  host  of  followers  into  their  train.  In 
the  authors  of  a  paradox,  criticism,  like  ieslouay,  fur- 
nishes the  food  which  it  grows  on;  and  ft  it  astonish- 
ing, when  oaee  possessed  with  a  favourite  opinion, 
how  it  draws  'from  trifles  confirmation  strong,'  sod 
overlooks  the  meet  glaring  objections ;  while,  if  the 
new  doctrine  ones  forces  its  way  into  general  notice, 
ardent  proselytes  crowd  in  from  all  quarters,  until  that 
which  was  at  first  a  timid  and  doubtful  heresy,  be- 
comes a  standard  article  of  the  scholar's  creed,  from 
which  it  require*  courage  to  dissent.  Such  to  us  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  fate  of  the  hypotheses  before  us. 
— For,  in  the  first  place,  it  seems  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jection* to  the  original  unity  of  the  poem  apery  with 
equal  force  to  the  Pisietraiid  compilation.  It  is,  for 
instance,  quite  as  likely,  that  in  the  heat  of  composi- 
tion the  bud  should  have  forgotten  something;  that, 
for  example,  owing  to  hi*  obliviousness,  the  Pylojtn- 
enes,  whom  be  had  slain  outright  in  the  fifth  book, 
should  revive,  gallantly  fighting,  m  the  thirteenth ; 
and  thus,  in  a  different  way  from  the  warrior  of  the 
Italian  poet : 

'  Andare  combattendo,  ed  titer  motto? 

The  slow  and  cautions  compiler  is  even  lets  likely  to 
have  maaVe  such  an  oversight  than  the  rapid  and  inven- 
tive poet;  and,  by- the- way,  Seacho  P  sou's  wife's 
name  is  changed,  through  Cervantes'  forgetfalneat  of 
such  trifles,  in  the  second  part  of  Don  Quixote ;  hot 
no  such  laptmt  can  be  alleged  against  the  spurious 
continue  tor  of  the  romance,  Avellenade.  Nor,  sec- 
ondly, will  any  critic  si  reader  of  Homer  pretend  that 
we  possess  the  Homeric  poems  entire  and  uninterpo- 
lated.  That  they  were,  at  one  period  of  their  history, 
ncited  in  broken  fragments  ;  that  the  wandering  rhep- 
sodiets  would  not  scrapie  to  insert  occasionally  verses 
of  their  own  ;  that  certain  long  and  irrelevant  passages 
of  coarser  texture  may  have  Una  been  interwoven  into 
the  rich  tissue  of  the  work — all  these  points  will  read- 
ily be  conceded :  bat  while  these  admissions  explain 
almost  every  discrepance  of  composition  snd  anomaly 
of  language  and  versification,  they  leave  the  main  ques- 
tion, toe  unity  of  the  original  design,  •  entirely  un- 
touched.— We  will  hazard  one  more  observation  be- 
fore we  venture  to  throw  down  our  glove  in  defence 
of  the  suspected  unity  of  the  Iliad.  If,  on  Heyne's 
supposition  (for  toe  objection  does  not  strictly  apply 
lo  that  of  Wolf),  the  Iliad  was  compiled  from  scat- 
tered fragments  of  ancient  poetry  in  the  age  of  the 


Pwstretida,  it  is  rarely  nnaeeoantable  that,  consider 
ing  the  whole  of  the  Trojan  war  must  nave  been  a  fa- 
vourite subject  with  these  wandering  bards,  all  the 
more  valuable  part  of  this  poetry  should  sssily  com- 
bine into  a  plan,  embracing  only  so  short  a  period  of 
these  ten  years  of  splendid  Grecian  enterprise.  Hsd 
not  one  of  these  none  reus  Homers  touched  with  Ho- 
meric hfe  and  troth  sny  of  the  other  great  poetical 
events  which  preceded,  or  the  still  more  striking  inci- 
dents which  followed  the  wrath  of  Achillea  and  the 
death  of  Hector— the  destruction  of  the  city,  for  in- 
stance— the  midnight  devastation  of  ancient  Ilium  1 
We  are  for  from  asserting  that  many  passages  of  the 
Iliad — as  the  adventures  of  Dioaeed,  the  night  enter- 
prise of  Diomed  and  Ulysses,  with  the  desth  of  Rhe- 
sus— necessarily  belong  to  that  period  of  the  war ;  it 
ia  po**M*  that  they  may  nave  been  inlaid  into  the 
work  by  a  later  and  a  foreign  hand ;  but  it  ia  some- 
what incredible  that  the'  compilers  should  have  been 
able  to  condense  the  whole  of  the  nobler  Homeric 
poetry  into  the  plan  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey ;  and  if 


"they  rejected  any  passages  of  equal  merit,  what  be- 
came of  them  1  Did  they  form  the  poems  of  A  retinae, 
Stseinas,  snd  Lesehesl  were  they  left  to  be  moulded 


up  in  the  Cyclic  poems  f  But  hew  immessnrsbly  in- 
ferior, by  the  general  consent  of  Greece,  wee  all  the 
•ret  of  their  epic  poetry  lo  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey !  It 
is  probable  that  the  better  paasages  in  the  poem  el 
Qmntas  Calaber  are  borrowed,  or  bat  slightly  mod- 
ified, from  the  Cyclic  pests ;  but  how  rarely  do  we 
recognise  ihe  clear,  the  free,  the  Homeric  life  and  en- 
ergy of  the  two  great  poems !  Bat  we  mast  go  far- 
ther. To  na,  an  boldly  confess,  the  fable  ef  the  Iliad 
is,  if  not  its  greatest,  among  its  greatest  perfections ; 
the  more  we  study  it,  like  a  vast  and  various  yet  atiU 
uniform  building,  the  more  it  assumes  a  distinct  rela- 
tion of  parts,  a  more  admirable  consonance  in  its  gen- 
eral effect:  it  it  net  the  simple  unity  of  the  tingle 
figure,  aa  in  the  Odyssey,  but  it  is  the  more  daring 
complexity  of  the  historical  design,  the  grouping  of  a 
multitude  of  figures,  subordinate  to  the  principal,  which 
the  mora  lofty  from  the  comparative  height 


id  mm.  The  greatness  of  Achilles  in 
the  Iliad  is  not  that  of  Tsnejaflo,  rising  alone  from  the 
level  surface  of  the  ocean,  bat  rather  that  ef  Atlas,  the 
Loftiest  peak  of  a  gradually  ascending  chain ;  he  is  sur- 
rounded by  giants,  yet  still  colio  tmpertmitut  owns*. 
Much  of  the  difficulty  has  snseti  from  seeking  in  the 
Iliad  a  kind  of  technical  unity,  foreign  to  the  charac- 
ter and  at  varianae  with  the  object  of  the  primitive 
epopee :  it  i*  a  naity,  aa  a  French  critic,  La  Motto, 
long  age  remarked,  of  interest.  Mr.  Coleridge  baa 
sebsibtf  observed,  1  it  may  wall,  indeed,  be  doubted 
whether  the  alleged  deficultyr  ia  not  entirely  the  crit- 
ic's own  crsatioo ;  whether  the  presumption  of  the 
necessity  for  a  pre-arranged  plan,  exactly  eoaimsn so- 
rtie with  the  extent  ef  the  poet,  it  not  founded  on  * 
misconception  of  the  history  and  character  of  early 
Were  poetry.'  The  questien  ia  not,  whether  the 
whole  fable  is  strictly  comprised  within  the  brief  prop- 
osition ef  the  snbject,  in  the  simple  exordium,  bat 
whether  the  hearer's  mind  is  carried  on  with  constant 
and  unfailing  excitement ;  whether,  if  the  bard  had 
stopped  short  of  the  termination  of  hie  poem,  he  would 
not  have  left  a  fooling  of  diasaasfacnon  en  the  mind; 
at  Wast,  whether  every  event*  oven  to  the  lamentation 
over  the  body  of  Hector,  does  net  new  so  naturally 
from  the  main  design,  and  seem  so  completely  to  carry 
na  on  ia  an  unbroken  state  of  suspense  and  intense 
cariosity,  that  even  to  the  last  verse  we  are,  almost  in- 
clined to  regret  that  the  strain  breaks  oK  to*  soon  : 

"  The  angel  ended,  and  in  Adam'*  ear 
So  charming  left  hi*  voice,  that  he  a  while 
Thought  htm  still  speaking." 

It  it  teach  to  be  desired,  teat,  aa  aha  s^gburtf,  MS 
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dividers  of  ths  Iliad,  have  zealously  sought  out  every 
apparent  diacrepance  and  contradiction  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  poem,  some  diligent  student,  on  the  other 
side,  would  examine  into  all  the  fine  and  delicate  al- 
lusions between  the  most  remote  parts — the  prepara- 
tions in  one  book  for  events  which  sre  developed  in 
another— the  slight  prophetic  anticipations  of  what  is 
lo  come,  and  the  equally  evanescent  references  to  the 
past — those  inartificial  and  undesigned  touches  which 
indisputably  indicate  that  the  same  mind  has  been 
perpetually  at  work  in  a  subtler  manner  than  is  con- 
ceivable in  a  more  recant  compiler.  This  has  been 
done  in  a  few  instances  by  M.  Lange,  in  his  fervent 
vindication  of  the  unity  of  the  Iliad,  addressed  to  the 
celebrated  Goethe ;  in  more  by  Mr.  Knight,  who  has 
applied  himself  to  obviating  the  objections  of  Heyne, 
hilt  still  not  so  fully  or  so  perfectly  as,  we  are  per- 
suaded, might  be  done.  It  is  obviously  impossible 
for  us,  in  our  limited  space,  to  attempt  an  investiga- 
tion at  once  so  minute  and  so  extensive,  nor  can  we 
find  room  for  more  than  a  brief  and  rapid  outline  of 
that  unity  of  interest  which  appears  to  us  to  combine 
the  several  books  of  the  Iliad,  if  not  into  one  precon- 
ceived and  prediatributed  whole,  yet  into  one  con- 
tinuous story ;  in  which,  however  the  main  object  be 
at  times  suspended,  and  apparently  almost  lost  sight 
of,  it  rises  again  before  us,  and  asserts  its  predominant 
importance,  while  all  the  other  parts  of  the  design, 
however  prominent  and  in  bold  relief,  recede  and  ac- 
knowledge their  due  subordination  to  that  which  is 
the  central,  the  great  leading  figure  of  the  majestic 
group.  The  general  design  of  the  Iliad,  then,  was  to 
celebrate  the  glory  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  at  the 
moat  eventful  period  of  the  war  before  Troy ;  the  es- 
pecial object,  the  pre-eminent  glory  of  the  great  Thes- 
sslian  chieftain,  during  this  at  the  same  time  the  most 
important  crisis  of  bis  life.  The  first  book  shows  us 
at  once  who  is  to  be  what  is  vulgarly  called  the  hero  of 
the  poem :  Achilles  stands  forth  ss  the  assertor  of  the 
power  of  the  gods — the  avenger  of  the  injured  priest- 
hood— taking  the  lead  with  the  acknowledged  superior- 
ity due  to  his  valour,  bearding  the  sovereign  of  men, 
the  great  monarch,  who  commands  the  expedition. 
Wronged  by  Agamemnon,  so  as  to  enlist  the  generous 
sympathies  on  his  side,  yet  without  any  disparagement 
to  the  dignity  of  his  character,  he  recedes  into  inaction, 
but  it  is  an  inaction  which  more  forcibly  enthrals  our 
interest.  In  another  respect,  nothing  shows  the  good 
fortune,  or,  rather,  the  excellent  judgment  of  the  poet, 
so  much  as  this  dignified  secession  through  so  large  a 
part  of  this  poem.  Had  Achillea  been  brought  more 
frequently  forward,  he  must  have  been  successfully  re- 
sisted, and  thus  his  pre-eminent  valour  have  been  dis- 
paraged ;  or  the  poet  must  have  constantly  raised  up 
antagonists  more  and  more  valiant  and  formidable,  in 
the  same  manner  aa  the  romancers  are  obliged,  in  or- 
der to  keep  up  the  fame  of  their  Amadis  or  Esplandian, 
to  go  on  creating  more  tall,  and  monstrous,  and  many- 
headed  giants,  till  they  have  exhausted  all  imaginable 
dimensions,  and  all  calculable  multiplication  of  beada 
and  arms.  The  endless  diversity  of  his  adventures 
permits  Ulysses,  in  the  Odyssey,  to  be  constantly  on 
the  scene.  His  character  rises  with  the  dangers  to 
which  he  is  exposed,  for  he  contends  with  the  elements 
and  the  gods.  Achillas  could  scarcely  be  hi  danger, 
for  his  antagonists  must  almost  always  be  men.  Ft  is 
surprising  now  much  the  sameness  of  war  is  varied  in 
the  Iliad,  but  this  chiefly  arises  from  its  fluctuations, 
which  could  scarcely  hsve  taken  place  in  the  presence 
of  Achilles,  without  lowering  his  transcendent  powers. 
Yet,  though  he  recedes,  Achilles  is  not  lost  to  our 
sight ;  like  the  image  of  Brutus  in  the  Roman  proces- 
sion, his  absence,  particularly  as  on  every  opportunity 
some  allusion  is  made  to  his  superior  vslour,  power, 
or  even  beauty  and  swiftness,  rivets  our  attention.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  occasion  is  seized  for  displaying 


the  prowess  of  the  other  great  chieftains ;  they  an  led 
forth  in  succession,  exhibiting  splendid  vslour  and  en- 
terprise, but  still  sre  found  wanting  in  toe  bout  si 
trial ;  the  gallantry  of  Diomed,  the  spirit  of  Menelaiis, 
toe  heavy  brute  force  of  Ajax,  the  obstinate  courage  of 
Idomeneus— even  the  power  snd  craft  of  ths  deities, 
sre  employed  in  vain  to  arrest  the  still  advancing,  still 
conquering  forces  of  Hector  and  the  Trojans,  till  at 
Isst  they  sre  thundering  before  the  outworks  of  the 
camp,  and  forcing  their  way  into  its  precincts.  Mot 
that  the  progress  of  Trojan  success  is  rapid  and  con- 
tinuous ;  the  war  fluctuates  with  the  utmost  variety  d 
fortune  ;  the  hope  and  fear  of  the  hearer  is  in  a  con- 
stant state  of  excitement,  lest  Hector  should  Call  by  a 
meaner  hand,  and,  notwithstanding  the  proud  teces- 
sion  of  Achilles,  Greece  maintain  her  uninterrupted 
superiority.    Still,  on  the  whole,  Jove  is  inexorable ; 
the  tide  of  Trojan  success  swells  onward  to  its  height; 
Patroclus,  in  the  anna  of  Achilles,  arrests  it  for  a  time, 
but  in  vain ;  it  recoils  with  redoubled  fury ;  up  to  ths 
instant,  the  turning  point  of  the  poem,  the  tremendous 
crisis  for  which  the  whole  Iliad  has  hitherto  been,  at  il 
were,  •  skilful  prelude ;  when,  unarmed  and  naked, 
Achilles,  with  his  voice  alone,  and  by  the  majesty  of 
his  appearance,  blazing  with  the  manifest  tenon  of  tie 
deity,  arrests  at  once  and  throws  back  the  tide  of  vic- 
tory"; and  from  that  moment  the  safety,  the  triumph 
of  Greece,  are  secure,  the  fate  of  Hector  and  of  Troy 
sealed  for  ever.  This  passage,  as  expressive  of  bumai 
energy,  mingled  with  the  mysterious  awe  attendant  oa 
a  being  environed  by  the  gods,  is  the  most  sublime  ia 
the  whole  range  of  poetry.    (1?.,  18,  M6.)  The  only 
parallel  to  this  unrivalled  passage  ia  the  crisis  or  ton- 
ing point  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Odyssey,  when  Uljem 
throws  off  at  once  his  base  disguise,  lesps  on  the  thresh- 
old, and  rama  hia  terrible  arrows  among  the  cowering 
suiters.  There  is  the  same  mingling  of  the  snpematn- 
ral  aa  Ulysses  tries  his  bow. — These  two  passages  as 
base  never  read  and  compared,  without  feeling,  no*. 
<w«rttum  all  other  reasons  sceptics  as  to  the  single  in- 
thorship  of  the  two  greet  poems,  an  inward  and  almost 
irresistible  conviction  of  the  identity  of  mind  from  which 
they  sprang— this  convergence,  aa  it  were,  of  the  whole 
interest  to  a  single  point,  snd  that  point — that  trtanrrr- 
tut,  ss  the  Greek  critics  would  call  it—brought  oat 
with  such  intense  and  transcendent  energy,  the  whole 
power  of  the  leading  character  condensed,  and  bunting 
forth  in  one  unrivalled  effort.  Each  seems  too  original 
to  be  an  imitation,  and  though  apparently  of  the  am 
master,  of  that  master  by  no  means  servilely  copying 
himself. — On  no  part  of  the  Iliad  haa  so  much  bean 
written  ae  on  the  armour  framed  by  Vulcan,  more  es- 
pecially on  the  shield  of  Achilles.    We  would  only 
point  out  the  singular  felicity  of  its  position,  ss  a  quiet 
relief  and  resting-place  between  the  first  sudden  break- 
ing forth  of  the  unarmed  Achilles,  and  hia  more  pre- 
pared and  final  going  out  to  battle;  two  passage! 
which,  if  they  had  followed  too  close  upon  each  other, 
would  have  injured  the  distinctness  and  complet*ne» 
of  each.    Of  the  final  going  forth  of  Achilles  to  battle, 
his  irresistible  prowess,  his  conflict  with  ths  River 
God,  and  his  immediate  superiority  over  the  appalled 
and  flying  Hector,  nothing  need  be  said,  but  that  it 
fully  equals  the  high-wrought  expectstions  excited  by 
the  whole  previous  preparation.    That  single  trumpet- 
sound,  which  preluded  with  its  terrific  blast,  growl 
into  the  moat  awful  din  of  martial  sound  that  ever  was 
awakened  by  the  animating  power  of  poet— Even  ths 
lsst  two  books,  if  we  suppose  the  main  object  of  U» 
poet  to  be  the  glory  of  the  great  Thessalian  hero,  with 
only  such  regard  to  ths  unity  of  bis  fsble  as  that  it 
should  never  cease  to  interest,  are  by  no  meant  ro- 

Eerfiuoos.  The  religious  influence  which  funeral  ritss 
eld  over  the  minds  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  opportunity 
of  displaying  Achilles  in  the  interehsnge  of  (roe  and 
noble  courtesy,  ss  liberal  as  he  was  valiant,  might  well 
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Inapt  the  poet,  toured  of  hie  hearer's  profound  sym- 
pathy, to  prolong  the  strain.    The  hut  book,  unneces- 
sary ea  it  seems  to  the  deTelopment  of  the  wrath  of 
Achillea,  yet  has  always  appeared  to  na  still  more  re- 
markably conducive  to  the  real  though  remote  design 
of  tbo  Iliad-   We  have  before  observed,  that  the  pre- 
mature and  preadvsnced  mind  of  the  poet  seems  to 
have  delighted  in  relieving  the  savage  conflict  with 
traits  of  milder  manners ;  and  the  generous  conduct  of 
Achilles,  and  his  touching  respect  for  the  aged  Priam, 
might  almost  seem  as  a  prophetic  apology  to  a  gentler 
age  for  the  barbarity  with  which  the  poet  might  think 
it  necessary  to  satisfy  the  implacable  spirit  of  vengeance 
which  prevailed  among  hia  own  warlike  compeers. 
Hector  dragged  at  the  car  of  his  insulting  conqueror 
was  for  the  fierce  and  martial  vulgar,  for  the  carousing 
chieftain,  scarcely  less  savage  than  the  Northman,  de- 
lighted only  by  his  dark  Sagas ;  Hector's  body,  pre- 
served by  the  care  of  the  gods,  restored  with  honour 
to  Priam,  lamented  by  the  desolate  women,  for  the 
heart  of  the  poet  himself,  and  for  the  few  congenial 
spirits  which  could  enter  into  his  own  more  chastened 
lone  of  feeling. — Still,  in  all  this  there  is  nothing  of 
the  elaborate  art  of  a  later  age ;  it  is  not  a  skilful  com- 
piler, arranging  his  materials  so  as  to  produce  the  moat 
striking  effect :  the  design  and  the  filling  up  appear  to 
us  to  be  evidently  of  the  same  hand  ;  there  is  the  most 
perfect  harmony  in  the  plan,  the  expression,  the  versi- 
fication ;  and  we  cannot,  by  any  effort,  bring  ourselves 
to  (oppose  that  the  separate  passages,  which  form  the 
main  interest  of  the  poem,  the  splendid  bursts,  or  more 
pathetic  episodes,  were  originally  composed  without 
any  vie*  to  their  general  effect ;  in  short,  that  a  whole 
race  of  Homers  struck  out,  as  it  were  by  accident,  all 
these  glorious  living  fragments,  which  Isy  in  a  kind  of 
-  unformed  chaos,  till  a  later  and  almoat  mightier  Homer 
commanded  them  to  take  form,  and  combine  themselves 
into  a  connected  and  harmonious  whole. — There  is  an- 
other very  curious  fact,  on  which  we  do  not  think, 
though  it  was-  perceived  by  both  Wolf  and  Heyne,  that 
aafficient  stress  has  been  laid — the  perfect  consistency 
of  the  characters  in  the  separate  parts  of  the  poem.  It 
is  quite  conceivable  that  there  should  have  been  a  sort 
of  conventional  character  assigned  to  different  heroes 
by  the  minstrels  of  elder  Greece.   To  take  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's illustration  of  the  ballads  on  Robin  Hood ;  in 
all  of  these  bold  Robin  is  still  the  same  frank,  careless, 
daring,  generous,  half-comic  adventurer :  so  Achilles 
ma;  have  been  by  prescription, 

Impigcr,  iracuvdut,  tnexorabilit,  acer; 

Ajax  heavy  and  obstinate,  Ulysses  light  and  subtle ; 
but  can  we  thus  account  for  the  finer  and  more  deli- 
cate touches  of  character,  the  sort  of  natural  conaiat- 
encies  which  perpetually  identify  tho  hero,  or  even  the 
female  of  one  book,  with  the  same  person  in  another  1 
—Take,  for  instance,  that  of  Helen,  perhaps  the  most 
difficult  to  draw,  certainly  drawn  with  the  most  ad- 
mirable success.  She  is,  observes  Mr.  Coleridge, 
'a  genuine  lady,  graceful  in  motion  and  speech,  no- 
ble in  her  associations,  full  of  remorse  for  a  fault,  for 
which  higher  powers  seem  responsible,  yet  graceful 
and  affectionate  towards  those  with  whom  that  fault 
had  connected  her.'  Helen  first  appears  in  the  third 
nook,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  admire  too  much  the 
admiration  of  her  beauty  extorted  from  the  old  men, 
who  are  sitting  rerriyeooiv  ioucdrec 

Oi  viutcne,  Tpfia?  xai  Hicvyfuoaf  'Axatovf 
Torjif  data)!  yvvaiKl  7ro?.yv  %p6vov  hXyea  naoxtiv 
A'tvuc  adavaryai  6rpf  tic  ojra  htKtv. 

(77  ,8, 156,  rcj?.) 

No  wonder  tuck  celetHal  charm* 
For  nine  long  years  have  eel  the  world  in  arm*. 
What  winning  grace*  !  what  majetlic  mien  ! 
She  move*  a  goddeee,  and  ike  look*  a  queen. 


Nothing  can  equal  this,  except  the  modesty  with  which 
she  alludes  to  her  own  shame  ;  the  courteous  respect 
with  which  she  is  treated  by  Priam  and  Aotenor;  the 
touching  remembrance  of  her  home  and  of  her  broth- 
era  ;  and  the  tender  emotions  excited  by  the  reminis- 
cences which  flow  from  the  history  of  almost  each  suc- 
cessive warrior  as  she  describes  them  to  Priam. — In 
the  same  book,  wo  find  her  soon  after  reproaching  the 
recreant  Paris ;  yet,  under  the  irresistible  influence  of 
the  goddess,  yielding  to  his  embraces  in  that  well- 
known  passage,  over  which  Pope  haa  thrown  a  volup- 
tuous colouring  foreign  to  the  chaster  simplicity  of  the 
original. — The  companion  to  the  first  lovely  picture  is 
the  interview  between  Hector  and  Helen,  in  book  vi., 
1.  343,  when  she  addresses  her  brother. — We  turn  to 
the  close  of  the  poem,  and  find  the  lamentation  of 
Helen  over  the  body  of  Hector,  which  we  concur  with 
Mr.  Coleridge  in  considering  almost  the  sweetest  pas- 
sage of  the  poem.  But  beautiful  aa  it  is  in  itself  as  an 
insulated  fragment,  how  much  does  it  gain  in  pathetic 
tenderness,  when  we  detect  its  manifest  sllusions  to 
the  two  earlier  scenes  to  which  we  have  referred  above ! 
— Compare  all  these,  and  then  consider  whether  it  ia 
possible  to  suppose  that  the  Helen  of  the  Iliad  sprung 
from  different  minds,  or  even  from  the  same  mind,  not 
full  of  the  preconcerted  design  of  one  great  poem. 
Could  even  Simonides,  if  Simonids*  assisted  in  the 
work  of  compilation,  have  imagined,  or  so  dexterously 
inserted,  these  natural  allusions"*" — For  some  very 
able  remarks  on  this  ssme  subject,  consult  Mailer, 
Hutory  of  Grecian  Literature,  p.  48,  eeqq. 

Ilikhsbb,  a  people  of  Sardinia,  fabled  to  have  been 
descended  from  some  Trojans  who  came  to  that  island 
after  the  fall  of  Troy.  They  were  driven  into  the 
mountains  by  Libyan  colonies,  and  here,  according  to 
Pausaniaa  (10,  17),  the  name  'IXule  existed  even  in  hia 
time.    (Mannert,  Geagr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  S,  p.  476.) 

IliShc,  the  eldeat  daughter  of  Priam,  who  married 
Polymnestor,  king  of  Thrace.  (Vary.,  JEn.,  1,  667. 
— Consult  Heyne,  Ezcur*.,  ad  foe.) 

Ilissus,  a  amall  stream  rising  to  the  northeast  of 
Athena,  and  from  which  that  city  was  principally  sup- 
plied with  water.  It  loaea  itself,  after  a  course  of  a 
few  miles,  in  the  marshes  to  the  south  of  the  place. 
From  the  beautiful  passage  in  which  Plato  alludes  to 
it  (Phadrue,  p.  829),  it  appears  to  have  been  at  that 
period  a  perennial  stream,  whereas  now  it  is  almoat 
always  dry,  its  waters  being  either  drawn  off  to  irri- 
gate the  neighbouring  gardens,  or  to  supply  the  arti- 
ficial fountains  of  Athens.  The  modem  name  ia  Hi***. 
(Leake'*  Topogr.,  p.  49.) 

Ilithtu,  a  goddess  who  presided  over  childbirth, 
and  who  was  the  same  in  the  Greek  mythology  with 
the  Juno  Lucina  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Iliad  (11, 
370)  mention  is  made  of  Ilithyim  in  the  plural,  and 
they  are  called  the  daughters  of  Juno.  In  two  other 
parte,  however,  of  the  same  poem  (16, 187,  and  19, 
103),  the  term  Ilithyia  occurs  in  the  singular.  In  the 
Odyssey  (19,  188)  and  in  Hesiod  (Theog.,  922)  the 
number  is  reduced  to  one.  We  also  meet  with  but 
one  Ilithyia  in  Pindar  (01.,  6,  72.— Nan.,  7,  1),  and 
the  subsequent  poets  in  general. — It  is  not  by  any 
means  an  improbable  supposition,  that  Ilithyia  was 
originally  a  moon-goddess,  and  that  the  name  signifies 
"  light  wanderer,"  from  tAo,  "  light,"  snd  Wo,  "  to 
move  rapidly."  (Welder,  Kret.  Kol.,  p.  11,  19.) 
The  moon  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  have  great 
influence  over  growth  in  general ;  and  as,  moreover, 
a  woman's  time  was  reckoned  by  moons,  it  was  nat- 
ural to  conceive  that  the  moon-goddess  presided  over 
the  birth  of  children.  (Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  193, 
tea.) 

IlIph  or  IliSr,  I.  another  name  for  the  city  of 
Troy,  or,  more  properly,  the  true  one,  aince  Troja,  the 
appellation  given  to  the  place  by  the  Roman  writers, 
waa,  strictly  speaking,  the  name  of  the  district.    ( Vid. 
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Troja  v— II.  Novum,  a  city  of  the  TVoad,  the  site  of 
whicn  it  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  of  Troy. 
Whatever  trace*  might  remain  of  the  rains  of  the  city 
of  Priam,  after  it  had  been  sacked  and  burned  by  the 
Greeks,  these  soon  disappeared,  as  Strabo  assures  us, 
by  their  being  employed  in  the  construction  of  Sigav 
um,  and  other  towns  founded  by  the  vEolians,  who 
came  from  Lesbos,  and  ocoupied  nearly  the  whole  of 
Tross.  The  first  attempt  mad*  to  restore  the  town 
of  Troy  was  by  some  Astypalasane,  who,  having  first 
settled  st  Rbceteom,  built,  near  the  Sintois,  a  town 
which  they  called  Polium,  bat  which  subsisted  only  a 
short  time ;  the  spot,  however,  still  retained  the  name 
of  Pol  m  ma  when  Strabo  wrote.  Some  time  after, 
*  more  advantageous  site  was  selected  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  a  town,  consisting  at  first  of  a  few  hab- 
itations and  a  temple,  wae  built  under  the  protection 
of  the  kings  of  Lydie,  the  then  sovereigns  of  tho 
country.  This  became  a  rising  place ;  and,  in  order 
to  ensure  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  and  to  enhance 
its  celebrity,  the  inhabitants  boMry  affirmed  that  then- 
town  actually  stood  on  the  site  of  ancient-Troy,  that 
ehy  having  never  been  actually  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks.    There  were  not  wanting  writer*  who  propa- 

Sted  tbia  falsehood,  in  order  to  flatter  the  vanity  of 
s  citizens  (Strobe,  601) ;  and  when  Xerxes  passed 
through  Trots  on  hi*  way  to  the  Hellespont,  the  pre- 
tensions of  New  Ilium  were  so  firmly  established,  that 
the  Persian  monarch,  when  he  visited  their  acropolis, 
and  offered  there  an  immense  sacrifice  to  Minerva,  ac- 
tually thought  that  he  had  seen  and  honoured  the  far- 
famed  city  of  Priam.  (Herod.,  7, 49.)  In  the  treaty 
made  with  the  successor  of  Xerxes,  Ilium  was  recog- 
nised as  a  Greek  city,  and  ita  independence  was  se- 
cured ;  but  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa  restored  it  again  to 
Persia.  On  the  arrival  of  Alexander  in  Asia  Minor 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Ai,  I,  11,  IS),  or,  as  some  say,  after 
the  battle  of  tbe'Granioua  (Strab.,  693),  that  prince 
visited  Ilium,  and,  after  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Minerva 
in  the  citadel,  deposited  his  arms  there,  and  received 
others,  said  to  have  been  preserved  in  the  temple  from 
the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy.  He  farther  granted 
several  right*  and  privileges  to  the  Ilienses,  and  prom- 
ised to  erect  a  more  splendid  edifice,  and  to  institute 
games  in  honour  of  Minerva  ;  but  his  death  prevented 
the  execution  of  these  design*.  (Arrian,  I.  e. — Smb., 
I.  e.)  Lysimachus,  however,  to  whose  share  Troas 
fell  on  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  undertook 
to  execute  what  had  been  planned  by  the  deceased 
monarch.  He  enclosed  the  city  within  a  wall,  which 
was  forty  stadia  in  circumference ;  be  also  increased 
the  population  by  removing  thither  the  inhabitants  of 
several  neighbouring  towns.  (Strabo,  598.)  At  a 
subsequent  period  Ilium  farther  experienced  the  favour 
and  protection  of  the  kings  of  Pergamue;  end  the 
Romans,  on  achieving  the  conquest  of  Asia  Minor, 
sought  to  extend  their  popularity,  by  securing  the  in- 
dependence of  a  city  from  which  they  pretended  to  de- 
rive their  origin,  and  added  to  It*  territory  the  town* 
of  Rhceteum  and  Gergitha.  (Lny,  37,  87. — Id.,  88, 
29.)  And  yet  it  would  appear,  that  at  that  time  Ilium 
was  far  from  being  a  flourishing  ehy,  aince  Demetrius 
of  Scepsis,  who  visited  it  about  the  same  period,  af- 
firmed that  it  was  in  a  ruinous  state,  many  of  the 
houses  having  fallen  into  decay  for  want  of  tiling  (m 
Strab.,  I.  c).  During  the  civil  wars  between  sylla 
and  Cinna,  Ilium  was  besieged  and  taken  by  assault 
by  Fimbria,  a  partisan  of  the  latter.  Thia  general 
gave  it  up  to  plunder,  butchered  the  inhabitants,  and 
finally  destroyed  it  by  fire.  Not  long  after,  however, 
Sylla  arrived  in  Asia,  defeated  Fimbria,  who  fell  by 
bis  own  hand,  restored  Ilium  to  the  surviving  inhab- 
itants, reinstated  them  in  their  possessions,  and  re- 
stored the  walls  and  public  edifices.  (Appian,  Bell. 
Mitkr.,  r..  63.— Piur.,  Vit.  SyU.—Slrab.,  594.)  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  U<um  was  visited  by  Julius 
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Caraar,  who  explored,  if  we  may  believe  Laeu,  ^ 
the  monuments  and  localities  which  claimed  any  inter- 
est from'  their  connexion  with  the  poem  of  Homer. 
(Phetre.,  9,  Ml .)   Caesar,  in  consequence  of  kit  tint, 
and  his  pretended  descent  from  lulus,  conceded  fresh 
grant*  to  the  Ilienses ;  he  also  instituted  these  games 
to  which  Virgil  haa  alluded  in  the  .£neid,  tad  smith 
the  Roman*  called  "Ludi  Trojan."  (JBn.,  5,  601. 
—An*.,  Vit.  Ceu  ,  c.  39 — Die  Can.,  48,  S3.)  We 
una  the  history  of  thia  place  alto  during  the  than 
of  tba  emperors.    It  preserved  it*  privileges  and  free- 
dom under  Trajan,  aa  we  learn  from  Pliny,  who  styles 
it,  "  lUun  tmmauK,  trade  ostitis  cUritu"  (a,  80).  It 
subsisted  under  Diocletian,  and  it  is  even  aaid  that  Cog. 
atantine  had  entertained,  at  one  time,  serious  thoughts 
of  transferring  thither  the  seat  of  empire.  (Seam, 
Hiet.  Eccltt.,  3,  t.—Zotim.,  9,  34.)  The  last  rec- 
ords we  have  of  it*  existence  are  derived  from  Hiere- 
cles  (Syneed.,  p.  663),  the  Itineraries,  and  the  notieet 
of  Greek  bishops  Under  the  Byxantine  empire.  It  be- 
came afterward  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  Sara- 
cen* and  other  barbarians,  who  depopulated  the  Hel- 
lespont and  Troad ;  it  sunk  beneath  their  repeated  at- 
tacks, and  became  a  heap  of  ruins.   The  surronndiaf 
villages  are  yet  fined  with  inscriptions,  and  fragments 
of  buildings  and  monuments,  which  attest  its  former 
splendour  and  magnificence.    According  to  the  ac- 
count of  a  modern  traveller,  who  has  minutely  explore! 
the  whole  of  Troas,  New  Ilium  occupied  a  gently  ri- 
sing hill  about  seventy  feet  high,  above  the  adjects! 

Shun,  in  which  the  water*  of  the  Tunbrci-tduu  an] 
lamar-itm  form  tome  marshes.  The  Turin  call  lbs 
site  of  New  Ilium  Hliierdjtck,  or  Etki  KolefeA 
(Choieeul  Gouffier,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  381.— Barfcr 
Webb,  Oeeermxiom  isMmo  CArgo  Trtjexo,  BUL 
Itol.,  No.  67,  Lugho,  1891.)  New  Ihum  was  two- 
ty-one  mile*  form  Abydus,  and  about  eleven  mil*) 
from  Dardamw.  (Strab.,  6*1. — /rift.,  Anton.,  p.  m.) 
— We  must  be  careful,  aa  has  already  been  remark- 
ed, not  to  confound  the  site  of  New  Ilium  with  that 
of  the'  cky  of  Priam,  an  error  into  which  many  cue- 
lees  travellers  have  fallen.  (Cromer' t  Am  Miner, 
vol.  1,  p.  104,  •»;.) 

Illibbbis  or  Elibbw,  a  city  of  Gallia  Narbonenna, 
south  of  Ruscino,  and  in  tba  territory  of  the  Sardonea, 
the  same  probably  with  the  Voice)  Teciosages.  It 
was  a  flourishing  place  when  Hannibal  passed  through 
on  hi*  march  into  Italy,  and  here'  he  established  a  gar- 
rison. It  sunk  in  importance  afterward,  until  Con- 
stantino almost  rebuilt  it,  and  called  it,  in  memory  of  ha 
mother  Helena,  Helenauit  eivitat.  In  this  place 
Magnentins  alew  Constans,  and  here  Constantino  died 
in  a  caatre  built  by  himself.  It  is  now  Elite.  (Mek, 
8,  6.) 

IllioIs,  a  city  of  the  Coatettani  in  Spain,  northern 
of  Carthago  Nova.  Now  Eleke.  (MeU,  8, 6.— Pfca., 
8,3.) 

Itxiorrimjs  Sinus,  a  bay  on  the  southeast  coast  of 
Spain,  extending  from  Carthago  Nova  to  the  Dianima 
Promontorium.  It  it  now  the  bay  of  Alicante.  (Melt, 
8,6.) 

iLLiTuasta,  Ilitvbois,  or  Ilitvboi,  a  city  of  Spain, 
not  far  from  Caatulo  and  Menteaa,  and  five  dsya' 
march  from  Carthago  Nova.  It  was  situate  near  the 
fastis,  on  a  steep  snd  rugged  rock,  and  was  called  in 
Roman  times  Forum  Iulium.  Appian  calls  it  Ibmna 
(Bell.  Hup.,  c.  82),  and  it  is  the  same  also,  no  doubt, 
with  the  Ilurgia  of  Ptolemy  (9,  4),  and  the  Ilurgea  of 
Stephariua  of  Byzantium.  The  place  was  destroyed 
by  Scipio  B.C.  910  (Lev.,  38,  19),  but  waa  soon  af- 
terward repeopled.  The  site  of  the  ancient  place  ia 
near  the  modern  Andujar,  where  the  church  of  Si 
Polenciana  stands.    (Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  380.) 

IlltbIcdx,  III* bis,  and  IixybIa,  a  country  bar 
dering  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  opposite  Italy.  The  name 
of  Illyriane,  however,  appeal*  to  have  been  coramor 
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tu  tlx  nomeiOT*  tribes  which  were  anciently  in  pos- 
session of  the  countries  titrated  to  the  west  of  Mace- 
donia, and  which  extended  along  the  coast  of  the  Adri- 
atic from  the  confines  of  Italy  and  Istria  to  the  borders 
of  Epirus.  Still  farther  north,  and  more  inland,  we 
find  them  occupying  the  great  valleys  of  the  Saave 
tod  Draw,  which  were  only  terminated  by  the  junc- 
tion of  those  streams  with  the  Danube.  This  large 
tract  of  country,  under  the  Roman  emperors,  constitu- 
ted the  provinces  of  Illyricum  and  Pannonia. — Anti- 

Joity  has  thrown  but  little  light  on  the  origin  of  the 
llyrians ;  nor  are  we  acquainted  with  the  language  and 
costome  of  the  barbarous  hordes  of  which  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  waa  composed.    Their  warlike  habits, 
however,and  the  peculiar  practice  of  puncturing  their 
bodies,  which  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  being  also  in 
ore  among  the  Thracians,  might  lead  us  to  connect 
them  with  that  widely-extended  people.  (&<rsAo,3t5 ) 
It  appears  evident,  that  they  were  a  totally  different 
race  bom  the  Celts,  as  Strabo  carefully  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Gallic  tribes  which  were  incorporated 
with  them.   (Strabo,  313.)   Appian,  indeed,  seems 
to  ascribe  a  common  origin  to  the  Illyrians  and  Celts, 
for  he  states  that  Wynne  and  Cehus  were  two  broth- 
era,  sons  of  Polyphemus  and  Galatea,  who  migrated 
from  Sicily,  and  became  the  progenitors  of  the  two  na- 
tions which  bore  their  names  {,BM.  IUyr.,  3) ;  but 
this  account  is  evidently  too  fabulous  to  be  relied  on. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Illyrians  contributed  to  the 
early  population  of  Italy.    The  Liburni,  who  were  un- 
doubtedly a  part  of  this  nation,  had  formed  settlements 
on  the  Italian  shore  of  the  Adriatic  at  a  very  remote 
period.  The  Veneti,  moreover,  were,  according  to 
the  moat  probable  account,  Illyrians.    But,  though  so 
widely  dispersed,  this  great  nation  is  but  little  noticed 
in  history  until  the  Romans  made  war  upon  it,  in  con- 
sequence of  some  acta  of  piracy  committed  on  their  tra- 
ders. Previous  to  that  time,  we  hear  occasionally  of  the 
nijriana  aa  connected  with  the  affair*  of  Macedonia  ; 
for  instance,  in  the  expedition  undertaken  by  Perdiccas, 
in  conjunction  with  Brasidss,  against  the  Lyncestaa, 
which  failed  principally  from  the  support  afforded  to 
the  latter  by  a  powerful  body  of  IHyrian  troops.  (7W 
cyrf.,  4,  125.)  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  princes  of  Macedonia,  to  whom  their 
warlike  spirit  rendered  them  formidable  neighbours. 
This  was  the  case  more  especially  while  under  the 
government  of  Bardytis,  who  is  known  to  have  been  a 
powerful  and  renowned  chief,  though  we  are  not  pos- 
itively acquainted  with  the  extent  of  his  dominions, 
nor  over  what  tribe*  be  presided.    Philip  at  length 
gained  a  decisive  'victory  over  this  king,  who  lost  his 
ufe  in  the  action,  and  thus  a  check  was  given  to  the 
rising  power  of  the  Illyrians.    Alexander  was  likewise 
successful  in  a  war  he  waged  against  Clytus,  the  son 
of  Bardyhs,  and  Glancias,  king  of  the  Tauhvntii.  The 
flhrians,  however,  still  asserted  their  independence 
against  the  kings  of  Maeedon,  and  were  not  subdued 
til  they  were  involved  in  the  common  fate  of  nations 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  the  Romans.    The  conquest 
of  IUyria  led  the  way  to  the  first  interference  of  Rome 
in  the  affairs  of  Greece ;  and  Polybiua,  from  that  cir- 
cumstance, has  entered  at  some  length  into  the  ac- 
count of  the  events  which  then  took  place.    He  in- 
forms ns,  that  about  this  period,  530  A.U.C.,  the  Il- 
lyrians on  the  coast  had  become  formidable  from  their 
maritime  power  and  the  extent  of  their  depredations. 
They  were  governed  by  A  gran,  son  of  Pleorastus, 
whose  forces  had  obtained  several  victories  over  the 
iEtolians,  Epirots,  and  Achteans.   On  hia  death,  the 
empire  devolved  upon  his  queen  Teuta,  a  woman  of 
aa  active  and  daring  mind,  who  openly  sanctioned,  and 
even  encouraged  the  acta  of  violence  committed  by 
her  subjects.    Among  those  who  suffered  by  these 
lawless  pirates  were  seme  traders  of  Italy,  on  whose 
account  satisfaction  was  demanded  by  the  Roman  sen- 


ate. So  far,  however,  from  making  any  concessions, 
Teuta  proceeded  to  a  atiU  greater  outrage,  by  causing 
one  of  the  Roman  depotiea  to  be  put  to  death.  The 
senate  was  not  alow  in  avenging  these  injuries ;  a  pow- 
erful armament  was  fitted  out,  under  the  commend  of 
two  consuls,  who  speedily  reduced  the  principal  for- 
tress held  by  Teuta,  and  compelled  that  haughty  queen 
to  sue  for  peace.  (Polyt.,  2,  13. — Appian,  Bell. 
IUyr.,  7.)  At  a  still  later  period,  the  Illyrians,  under 
their  king  Gentiua,  were  again  engaged  In  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  if  the  act  of  taking  possession  of  an  un- 
resisting country  msy  be  so  called.  Genlius  had  been 
accused  of  favouring  the  cause  of  Perseus  of  Maeedon, 
and  of  being  secretly  in  league  with  him.  His  terri- 
tory was  therefore  invaded  by  the  prater  Anicius,  and 
in  thirty  days  it  waa  subjugated  by  the  Roman  army. 
Gentins  himself,  with  all  his  family,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  and  was  sent  to  Rome  to  grace  the 
prsator's  triumph.  (1m.,  44,  81. — Appian,  Bell.  B- 
lyr.,  9.)  Illyria  then  became  a  Roman  province,  and 
waa  divided  into  three  portions ;  bat  it  received  after- 
wsrd  a  considerable  accession  of  territory  on  the  re- 
daction of  the  Dalmatians,  Iapydes,  and  other  petty 
nations  by  Augustus,  these  being  included  from  that 
period  within  its  boundaries.  So  widely,  indeed,  were 
the  frontier*  of  Illyricum  extended  under  the  Roman 
emperors,  that  they  were  made  to  comprise  the  great 
districts  of  Noricum,  Pannonia,  and  Mcesia.  (Appian, 
Bell.  IUyr.,  6  —  Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  39.) 

Ilus,  the  fourth  king  of  Troy,  was  the  son  of  Troa 
and  of  Callirhoe,  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander.  He 
married  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Adrastus,  king  of 
Argot,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Themis  (the 
grandmother  of  ./Eneas)  and  of  Laomedon,  the  prede- 
cessor of  Prism.  Bus  embellished  Troy,  which  hsd 
been  so  called  from  his  father  Troa,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Ilium.  According  to  tradition,  it  was  he 
who  received  from  Jupiter  the  Palladium,  and  who,  in 
the  wars  which  had  been  excited  by  the  animosity  of 
Tantalus  and  Troa,  made  an  attempt  to  rescue  this 
statue  from  the  flames,  in  which  the  temple  of  Minerva 
was  wrapped,  although  he  was  aware  that  the  city 
would  be  impregnable  as  long  aa  it  remained  within 
the  wall*.  For  this  misplaced  xeal,  he  was,  at  the 
moment,  struck  with  blindness  by  the  goddess,  but 
waa  subsequently  restored  to  sight.  (Apollod.,  8, 
1*.  8  ) 

Imaus,  the  name  of  a  large  chain  of  mountains, 
which  in  a  part  of  its  course'  divided,  according  to 
the  ancients,  the  vast  region  of  Scythia  into  Scy- 
thia  intra  Itnaum  and  Scythia  extra  Imaum.  It  is, 
in  fsct,  merely  a  continuation  of  the  great  Tauric 
range.  That  part  of  the  range  over  which  Alexander 
crossed,  and  whence  the  Indua  springs,  waa  called  Pa- 
ropamisus.  Farther  on  were  the  Emodi  Monies,  giv- 
ing riae  to  the  Gangea ;  and  still  farther  to  the  east 
the  range  of  Imaus,  extending  to  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
Imaus  is  generally  thought  to  answer  to  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  of  Thitet ;  strictly  speaking,  however,  this 
name  belongs  to  the  Emodi  Monies ;  and  Imaus,  in 
the  early  part  of  its  course,  is  the  modem  Muttag,  or 
the  chain  which  branches  off  to  the  northwest  from  the 
centre  of  the  Himalaya  range.  The  word  Himalaya 
ia  Sanscrit,  and  is  compounded  of  hima,  "  snow,"  sod 
alaya,  "an  abode."  (Wilton't  Sanscrit  Diet.)  Tho 
former  of  these  Sanscrit  roots  gives  rise  also  to  the  name 
Imaus  and  Emodus  among  the  ancients,  and  it  also 
brings  to  mind  the  Harm*  of  Thrace,  the  Hymettu* 
of  Attica,  the  Mom  Imtau  of  Italy,  and  the  different 
mountains  called  Himmel  in  Saxony,  Jutland,  and 
other  countries.  It  is  the  radix,  also,  of  tho  German 
word  himmel,  denoting  heaven. — As  the  chain  of 
Imaus  proceeds  on  to  the  east,  it  ceases  to  be  coarse 
terized  aa  snowy,  and,  in  separating  the  region  of 
Scythia  into  its  two  divisions,  answers  to  the  modem 
ranae  of  Altai.    It  is  only  of  late  that  the  height  of 
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the  Himalaya  Mountains  on  the  north  of  India  has 
been  appreciated.  In  1802,  Col.  Crawford  made  some 
meaaurementa,  which  gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to 
these  mountains  than  had  ever  before  been  suspected ; 
and  Col.  Colebrook,  from  the  plains  of  Rhohilcund, 
made  a  aeries  of  observations  which  gave  a  height  of 
22,000  feet.  Lieut.  Webb,  in  his  journey  to  the  source 
of  the  Ganges,  executed  measurements  on  the  peak 
of  Iamunavatari,  which  gave  upward  of  26,000  feet. 
The  same  officer,  in  a  subsequent  journey,  confirmed 
his  former  observations.  This  conclusion  waa  object- 
ed to,  on  account  of  a  difference  of  opinion  respecting 
the  allowance  which  ought  to  be  made,  for  the  deviation 
of  the  light  from  a  straight  direction,  on  which  all  con- 
elusions  drawn  from  the  measurement  of  angles  must 
depend.  In  a  subsequent  journey,  however,  this  same 
officer  confirmed  his  conclusions  by  additional  measure- 
ments, and  by  observing  (he  fall  of  the  mercury  in  the 
barometer  at  those  heights  which  he  himself  visited.  It 
was  found  by  these  laat  observations  that  the  line  of 
oerpetual  anow  does  not  begin  till  at  least  17,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea,  and  that  the  banks  of  the 
SetUdge,  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  16,000  feet,  afford- 
ed pasturage  for  cattle,  and  yielded  excellent  crops  of 
mountain- wheat  This  mild  temperature,  however,  at 
so  great  a  height,  is  confined  to  the  northern  aide  of 
the  chain.  This  probably  depends  on  the  greater 
height  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  northern  side,  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  heat  which  the  earth  re- 
ceives from  the  solar  rays,  and  which  warms  the  air 
immediately  superincumbent,  is  not  so  much  expand- 
ed by  the  time  the  ascending  air  reaches  these  greater 
elevations,  as  in  that  which  has  ascended  from  a  much 
lower  country.  Mr.  Fraxer,  in  a  later  journey,  inferred 
that  the  loftiest  peaks  of  the  Himalaya  range  varied 
from  18,000  to  23,000  feet ;  but  he  had  no  instruments 
hi  measuring  altitudes,  and  no  barometer,  and  he 
probably  did  not  make  the  due  allowance  for  the  ex- 
traordinary height  of  the  snow-line.  The  point,  how- 
ever, is  now  at  last  settled.  The  Himalaya  Mount- 
ains far  exceed  the  Ande*  in  elevation ;  Ch.imbora.zo, 
the  highest  of  the  latter,  being  only  21,470  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  while  Ghosa  Cote,  in  the  Dhaxc- 
alaghiri  rang*,  attains  to  an  elevation  of  28,000  feet, 
and  is  the  highest  known  land  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe. 

ImbkacT^&s,  a  patronymic  given  to  Asms,  as  eon 
of  Imbratn.    (Virg.,  Jin., ,10,  123.) 

Imbra a/Us,  a  patronymic  given  to  Gla'jcus  and 
Lades,  as  sons  of  Imbrasus.    ( Virg.,  Mn.,  12,  343.) 

Imbbos,  an  island  of  the  <Ege»n,  22  miles  east  of 
Lemnos,  according  to  Pliny  (4,  12),  and  now  called 
Jmbro.  Like  Lemnos,  it  was  at  an  early  period  the 
aeat  of  the  Pelaagi,  who  worshipped  the  Cabiri  and 
Mercury  by  the  name  of  Imbramus.  (Stcph.  Buz., 
s.  v.  "lft6pof.)  Imbros  is  generally  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer in  conjunction  with  Lemnos.  {Hymn,  in  Apoll., 
86.— Ib.,  13, 32.)  It  was  first  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sians (Herod.,  6,  27),  and  afterward  by  the  Athenians, 
who  derived  from  thence  excellent  darters  and  target- 
eers.  (Thucyd.,  4, 28.)  There  was  a  town  probably 
of  the  same  name  with  the  island,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  at  a  place  called  Castro.  (Cramer's 
Ant.  Greene,  voL  1,  p  342.) 

Inachida,  the  name  of  the  first  eight  successors  of 
Inacbus  on  the  throne  of  Argos. 

Inachides,  a  patronymic  of  Epaphus,  as  grandson 
of  Inacbus.    ( Ovid,  Met.,  1 , 704. ) 

Inacris,  a  patronymic  of  Io,  as  daughter  of  Inachus. 
(Ovid,  Fast.,  1,  464.) 

Inachus,  I.  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  father 
of  Io.  He  was  said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Argos,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phoroneus,  B.C. 
1807.  Inachus  is  said,  in  the  old  legend,  lo  have 
given  bis  name  to  the  principal  river  of  Argolis. 
Hence  probably  he  was  described  as  the  son  of  Oce- 
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anus,  the  common  parent  of  all  rivers.  They  whs 
make  Inachus  to  have  come  into  Greece  from  bnond 
the  sea,  regard  his  name  as  a  Greek  form  for  the  Ori- 
ental term  Enak,  denoting  "great"  or  "  powerful,'' 
and  this  last  as  the  root  of  the  Greek  dvaf,  "a king.'' 
The  foreign  origin  of  Inachus,  however,  or,  rather,  his 
actual  existence,  is  very  problematical.— According 
to  the  mythological  writers,  Inacbus  became  the  father 
of  Io  by  his  sister,  the  ocean-nymph  Metis.  (Afolid., 
2, 1, 1. — Heyne,ad  lac.) — II.  A  river  of  Argolh,  flow- 
ing at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Argos,  and  empty- 
ing into  the  bay  of  Nauplia.    Its  real  source  was  in 
Mount  Lyrceius,  on  the  confines  of  Arcadia ;  but  the 
poets,  who  delighted  in  fiction,  imagined  it  lo  be  a 
branch  of  the  Inachus  of  Amphilocbia,  which,  after 
mingling  with  the  Acheloiis,  passed  under  ground,  and 
reappeared  in  Argolis.  (SiraAo,  271.— Zd.,370.)  Ac- 
cording to  Dodwell  (vol.  2,  p.  223),  the  bed  of  this 
river  is  a  short  way  lo  the  northeast  of  Argos.  It  ii 
usually  dry,  but  supplied  with  casusl  floods  after  hard 
rains,  and  the  melting  of  snow  on  the  surrounding 
mountains.    It  rises  about  ten  miles  from  Argos,  at  a 
place  called  Mushi.  in  the  way  to  Tripolitza  in  Arca- 
dia.   In  the  winter  it  sometimes  descends  from  the 
mountains  in  a  rolling  mass,  when  it  does  considerable 
damage  to  the  town.    It  is  now  called  Xeria,  which 
means  dry.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  245.) 
— III.  A  river  of  the  Amphilochian  district  in  Acarea- 
nia.    There  were  phenomena  connected  with  the  de- 
scription given  by  ancient  geographers  of  its  course, 
which  have  led  to  a  doubt  of  its  real  existence,  hit 
from  Strabo  more  especially  that  we  collect' this  in- 
formation.   Speaking  of  the  submarine  passage  of  the 
Alpheus,  and  its  pretended  junction  with  the  vraten 
of  Arethusa,  he  says  a  similar  fable  waa  related  of  the 
Inachua,  which,  flowing  from  Mount  Lacmon,  in  the 
chain  of  Pindus,  united  its  waters  with  the  Achelout, 
and,  passing  under  the  sea,  finally  reached  Argos,  in 
the  Peloponnesus.   Such  was  the  account  of  Sopho. 
cles,  as  appears  from  the  paasage  quoted  by  the  geog- 
rapher, probably  from  the  play  of  Inachus.  (Compare 
Oxford  Strabo,  vol.  1,  p.  391,  tn  not  is.)    Strabo,  how- 
ever, regards  this  as  an  invention  of  the  poets,  and 
says  that  Hecataeus  was  better  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, when  he  affirmed  that  the  Inacbus  of  the  Amphi- 
lochians  was  a  different  river  from  that  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesisn  Argos.    According  to  this  ancient  geo- 
graphical writer,  the  former  stream  flowed  from  Mount 
Lacmus ;  whence  also  the  J5ae,  or  Aoiis,  derived  its 
source,  and  fell  into  the  Acheloiis,  having,  like  the 
Amphilochian  Argos,  received  its  appellation  from 
Amphilochus.    (Strai.,  271.)    This  account  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible :  and,  in  order  to  identify  the  Inach- 
ua of  Hecataeus  with  the  modem  river  which  cor- 
responds with  it,  we  have  only  to  search  in  modem 
maps  for  a  stream  which  rises  close  to  the  Aoui  or 
Voioussa,  and,  flowing  south,  joins  the  Acheloiis  in 
the  territory  of  the  ancient  Amphilochi.    Now  this  de- 
scription answers  precisely  to  that  of  a  river  which  is 
commonly  looked  upon  as  the  Acheloiis  itself,  but 
which  would  seem,  in  fact,  to  be  the  Inachus,  since  it 
agrees  so  well  with  the  account  given  by  Hecataat; 
and  it  should  be  observed,  that  Thocydides  places  lbs 
source  of  the  Acheloiis  in  that  pert  of  Pindus  which 
belonged  to  the  Dolopes,  a  Thessalian  people,  whs 
occupied  the  southeastern  portion  of  the  chain.  (Tte- 
eyd.,  3, 102.)   Modem  maps,  indeed,  point  out  a  riv- 
er coming  from  this  direction,  and  uniting  with  the 
Inachus,  which,  though  a  more  considerable  stream, 
waa  not  regarded  as  the  msin  branch  of  the  river. 
Strabo  elsewhere  repeats  what  he  has  said  of  the 
unction  of  the  Inacbus  and  Acheloiis.    (Strai ,  327.) 
But  in  another  passage  he  quotes  a  writer  whose  re- 
port of  the  Inachus  differed  materially,  since  he  rep- 
resented it  aa  traversing  the  district  of  Amphilocbia, 
and  falling  into  the  gulf.   This  was  the  statement 
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sudeby Epborus  (sp.  Strab  ,  336),  and  it  hu  led  some 
modem  geognphera  and  critics,  in  order  to  reconcile 
these  two  contradictory  accounts,  to  suppose  that  there 
was  a  stream  which,  branching  off  from  the  Achelous, 
fdl  into  the  Arobracian  Golf  near  Argos.    This  is 
more  particularly  the  hypothesis  of  D'Anville ;  but 
modern  travellers  assure  us  that  there  is  bo  snch  rim 
mt  the  rains  of  Argos  (HollaiuCi  Transit,  vol.  8,  p. 
85) ;  and,  in  fact,  it  is  impoesible  that  any  stream 
shookf  there  separate  from  the  Aehelous,  on  account 
of  the  Amphilochian  Mountains,  which  divide  the  val- 
Sey  of  that  river  from  the  Gulf  of  Aria.    Mannert  con- 
ixfeni  the  small  river  KriktH  to  be  the  representative 
of  the  Inachua  (Qeogr.,vo\.  8,  p.  68),  but  this  is  a  mere 
torrent,  which  descends  from  the  mountains  above  the 
golf,  and  can  have  no  connexion  with  Mount  Lacmus 
or  the  Aehelous.    All  ancient  anthorities  agree  in  de- 
riving the  Inachu*  from  the  chain  of  Pindu*.  (Cro- 
mer's  Aw.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  40,  seqq.) 

Ituifat,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  oth- 
erwise called  jEnaria  and  Pitbecusa.  Under  an  ex- 
tinguished volcano,  in  the  middle  of  this  island,  Jupiter 
was  fsbled  to  have  confined  the  giant Typhases.  (Con- 
sult remarks  under  the  articles  .-F,nari»  and  Arima.) 
Heyne  thinks  that  some  one  of  the  early  Latin  poets, 
hi  translating  the  Iliad  into  the  Roman  tongue,  mis- 
understood Homer's  tlv  'kpiuoie,  and  rendered  it  by 
hutrmim  harm*  ;  and  that  the  fable  of  Typhosus, 
travelling  westward,  waa  assigned  to  JSoeria  or  Pitb- 
ecusa u  a  volcanic  situation.  (Heyne,  Excurs.  ad 
fir*.,  .Bit  ,  9.  715.) 

InIius,  a  son  of  Psammeticus  (Thueyd.,  1,  104), 
king  of  that  part  of  Libya  which  borders  upon  Egypt. 
Sanjrinjj  forth  from  Mares,  he  drew  over  the  greater 
part  of  Egypt  to  revolt  from  Artaxerxes,  the  Persian 
emperor,  and,  becoming  himself  their  ruler,  called  in 
the  Athenians  to  his  assistance,  who  happened  to  be 
engaged  in  an  expedition  against  Cyprus,  with  two 
hundred  ships  of  their  own  and  their  allies.  The  em 
terprise  at  first  was  eminently  successful,  and  the 
whole  of  Egypt  fell  under  the  power  of  the  invaders 
and  their  ally.  Eventually,  however,  the  Persian 
arms  triumphed,  and  Irtarus,  being  taken  by  treachery, 
was  crucified.  (TTmcyd.,  1,  109;  I,  110.)  Herod- 
otus and  Ctesias  say  he  Was  crucified,  M  Tplai  trrav- 
poif,  which  might  more  properly  be  termed  impale- 
ment. BKwmfield  {ad  Thucyd.,  I.  c.)  thinks  that  be 
wss  of  the  ancient  royal  family  of  Egypt,  and  descend- 
ed from  the  Psammeticas  who  died  B.C.  617.  It  is 
not  improbable,  he  adds,  that,  on  Apries  being  pat  to 
death  by  his  chief  minister  Amasis,  his  son,  or  some 
tear  relation,  established  himself  among  the  Libyans 
bordering  on  Egypt,  from  whom  descended  this  Psam- 
meticas. 

Isbu,  an  extensive  country  of  Asia,  divided  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  ancient  geographers  into  India  intra 
Cangem  and  India  extra  Gangem,  or  India  on  this 
side,  and  India  beyond,  the  Ganges.  The  first  divis- 
ion answers  to  the  modern  Hindustan  j  the  latter  to 
the  Rinnan  Empire,  and  the  dominions  of  Pegu,  Sum, 
loot,  Cambodia,  Cochin  China,  Tonqum,  and  Ma- 
fact- — Commerce  between  India  and  the  western  na- 
tions of  Asia  appears  tb  have  been  carried  on  from 
the  earliest  historical  times.  The  spicery,  which  the 
company  of  Ishmaelitea  mentioned  in  Genesis  (87, 85) 
were  carrying  into  Egypt,  must  in  all  probability  have 
been  the  produce  of  India ;  and  in  the  30th  chapter 
of  Exodus,  where  an  enumeration  is  made  of  various 
spices  and  perfumes,  cinnamon  and  cassia  are  express- 
ly mentioned,  which  must  have  come  from  India,  or 
the  islands  in  the  Indian  Archipelago.  It  has  been 
thought  by  many,  that  the  Egyptians  must  have  used 
Indian  spices  in  embalming  their  dead ;  and  Diodorua 
Siculus  says  (1,  91),  that  cinnamon  was  actually  em- 
ployed by  this  people  for  that  purpose.  The  spice 
trade  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
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Arabs,  who  brought  the  produce  of  India  from  the 
modern  Sinde,  or  the  Malabar  coast,  to  Hadramunt  in 
the  southwestern  part  of  Arabia,  or  to  Gerra  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  from  which  place  it  was  carried  by  means 
of  caravans  to  Petra,  where  it  waa  purchased  by  Phoe- 
nician merchants.  A  great  quantity  of  Indian  articles 
waa  also  brought  from  the  Persian  Golf  up  the  Eu- 
phrates aa  far  aa  Circesium  or  Tbapsacus,  arid  l  be  oca 
carried  across  the  Syrian  desert  into  Phoenicia.  Eu- 
rope was  thus  supplied  with  the  produce  of  India  by 
means  of  the  Phoenicians ;  but  we  cannot  aasent  to 
the  opinion  of  Robertson  (Historical  Disquisition  on 
India),  that  Phoenician  ships  sailed  to  India;  for  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that  the  Phamicians  had  any 
harbours  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea,  aa  Robertson 
supposes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  Idumauna  remain- 
ed independent  till  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon ; 
and  in  the  87th  chapter  of  Ezekiel,  which  contain*  • 
list  of  the  nations  that  traded  with  Tyre,  we  can  dis- 
cover none  of  an  Indian  origin ;  but  the  namea  of  the 
Arabian  tribes  are  specified  which  supplied  the  Phos- 
niciana  with  the  products  of  India  (r.  19,  88).  The 
conquest  of  Idumssa  by  David  gave  the  Jews  posses- 
sion of  the  harbour  of  Erien-geber  on  the  Red  Sea, 
from  which  ships  sailed  to  Opbjr,  bringing  "gold  and 
silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks."  (1  Kings,  2, 88. — 
lb.,  10,  II,  88.)  Considerable  variety  of  opinion  pre- 
vails respecting  Opbir  ;  but  it  is  moat  probable  that 
it  was  an  emporium  of  the  African  and:  Indian  trade 
in  Arabia.  The  Arabian  merchants  procured  toe  gold 
from  Africa,  end  tb*  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks  from 
India.  The  Hebrew  words  in  this  passage  appear  to 
be  derived  from  the  Sanscrit.  In  the  troubles  which 
followed  the  death  of  Solomon,  the  trade  with  Ophir 
waa  probably  neglected  ;  and  till  the  foundation  of  Al- 
exandria the  trade  with  India  waa  carried  on  by  the 
Arabians  in  the  wsy  already  mentioned.  The  produce 
of  India  we*  also  imported  into  Greece  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians in  very  early  time*.  Many  of  the  Greek  namea 
of  the  Indian  articles  are  evidently  derived  from  the 
Sanscrit.  Thus,  the  Greek  word  for  pepper  (irtirxepi, 
pepperi)  comes  from  the  Sanscrit  pippalt :  the  Greek 
word  for  emerald  is  oudpayioc  or  p&pay&ot  (smarag- 
do*,  mar  ag  dot),  from  the  Sanscrit  marakata:  the 
(hoo'inf  onvouv  (byssmi  smddn),  "  fine  linen"  or 
muslin,"  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (8,86;  7,  181), 
seems  to  be  derived  from  Sindku,  the  Sanscrit  nsme 
of  the  river  Indus :  the  produce  of  the  cotton-plant, 
called  in  Greek  Kapxaooe  (karpasos),  cornea  from  the 
Sanscrit  karpdsa.  a  word  which  we  also  find  in  the 
Hebrew  (karpas— Esther,  1,  6),  and  it  was  probably 
introduced  into  Greece,  together  with  the  commodity, 
by  the  Phoenician  trader*.  That  this  was  the  case 
with  the  word  cinnamon,  Herodotus  (3,  111)  inform* 
us.  The  term  cinnamon  (in  Greek  Kiwafmfuv  or 
Kivvafxov,  cinnamomum,  cinnamon;  in  Hebrew  Imuia- 
man)  is  not  found  in  Sanscrit ;  the  Sanscrit  term  far 
this  article  ia  gudha  tvack,  "  aweet  bark."  The  word 
cinnamon  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  Cingalese 
kahyn  noma,  "  sweet  wood,"  of  which  the  Sanscrit  is 
probably  a  translation.  We  are  not,  however,  sur- 
prised at  missing  the  Sanscrit  word  for  this  article, 
since  the  Isngusgee  in  Southern  India  have  no  affinity 
with  the  Sanscrit  Tin  also  appears  to  have  been  from 
early  times  an  article  -of  exportation  from  India.  The 
Greek  term  for  tin,  Kaoairepoc  (kastiieros),  whicr.  oc- 
cur* even  in  Horner,  is  evidently  the  same  as  th:  &«n- 
aerrt  ktsttra.  It  is  usually  considered  that  the  G-.eek* 
obtained  their  tin,  by  mean*  of  the  Pbceniciana,  from 
the  Scilly  Islands  or  Cornwall;  but  there  ia  no  di- 
rect proof  of  thai;  and  it  appears  probable,  from  th* 
Sanscrit  derivation  of  the  word,  that  the  Greeks  ori- 
ginally obtained  their  tin  from  India.— The  westen 
nations  of  Asia  appear  to  have  bad  no  connexion  witst 
India,  except  in  the  way  of  commerce,  till  the  time  of 
Dsrius  Hystaapia,  621  B.C.   The  tales  which  Diodo 
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mi  rallies  respecting  the -in  vision  of  Indis  by  Sesostris 
and  Semiramis,  cannot  be  estimated  as  historical  /acts. 
The  same  remark  may  perhaps  apply  to  the  alliance 
which,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  his  Cyropaedia  (6,  2, 
1),  Cyrus  made  with  a  king  of  India.  But,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Hystaapis,  Herodotus  informs  us  (4, 
44),  that  Scylax  of  Caryanda  was  sent  by  the  Persian! 
to  explore  the  course  of  the  Indus  ;  that  he  set  out  for 
the  city  Caspatyrus,  and  the  Pactyican  country  (Po> 
kali  ?)  in  the  northern  part  of  Indie ;  that  he  sailed 
down  the  Indus  until  he  armed  at  its  mouth,  and 
tbence  across  the  Indian  Sea  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and 
that  this  voyage  occupied  30  months.  Darius  also,  it 
is  said,  subdued  the  Indians  and  formed  them  into  a 
satrapy,  the  tribute  of  which  amounted  to  860  talents 
of  gold.  (Herod.,  3,  94.)  The  extent  of  the  Persian 
empire  in  India  cannot  be  ascertained  with  any  degree 
of  certainty.  The  Persians  appear  to  have  included 
under  the  name  of  Indiana  many  tribes  dwelling  to 
the  west  of  the  Indus  ;  it  seems  doubtful  whether  they 
ever  had  any  dominion  east  of  the  Indus  ;  and  it  is 
nearly  certain  that  their  authority  did  not  extend  be- 
yond the  Penjab. — The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks 
possessed  respecting  Indis,  previous  to  the  time  of  Al- 
exander, was  derived  from  the  Persians.  We  do  not 
find  the  name  of  Indian  or  Hindu  in  ancient  Sanscrit 
works ;  but  the  country  east  of  the  Indus  has  been 
known  under  this  name  by  the  western  nations  of 
Asis  from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi 
languages  it  is  called  Heando,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Hoddu  (Either,  I,  1),  which  ia  evidently  the  same  as 
the  Hend  of  the  Persian  and  Arabic  geographers. 
The  first  mention  of  the  Indians  in  a  Greek  author  ia 
in  the  "Supplied"  of  jBschylus  (v.  287);  but  no 
Greek  writer  gives  us  any  information  concerning  them 
till  the  time  of  Herodotus.  We  may  collect  from  the 
account  of  this  historian  a  description  of  three  distinct 
tribes  of  Indians :  one  dwelling  in  the  north,  near  the 
city  Caspatyrus,  and  the  Pactyican  country,  resem- 
bling tbe  Bactrians  in  their  customs  and  mode  of  life. 
The  second  tribe  or  tribes  evidently  did  not  live  un- 
der Brahminical  laws ;  some  of  th  em  dwelt  in  the 
marshes  formed  by  the  Indus,  and  subsisted  by  fish- 
ing ;  others,  called  Padati,  with  whom  we  may  proba- 
bly class  the  Calantiaj  or  Calatis,  were  wild  and  bar- 
barous tribes,  such  aa  exist  at  present  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Deccan.  The  third  class,  who  are  described  as 
subsisting  on  the  spontaneous  produce  of  tbe  earth, 
and  never  killing  any  living  thing,  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  genuine  Hindus.  (Herod.,  3,  98,  ttgq.) 
Herodotus  had  heard  of  some  of  tbe  natural  produc- 
tions of  Hindustan,  such  as  the  cotton-plant  and  the 
bamboo ;  but  his  knowledge  was  very  limited. — Cte- 
sias,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  for 
many  years,  has  given  us  a  fuller  account  than  Herod- 
otus of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians,  and 
of  the  natural  productions  of  the  country.  He  had 
beard  of  the  war-elephants,  and  describes  the  parrot, 
the  monkey,  cochineal,  &c. — The  expedition  of  Alex- 
ander into  India,  B.C.  326,  first  gave  the  Greeks  a 
correct  idea  of  the  western  parts  of  this  country.  Al- 
exander did  not  advance  farther  east  than  the  Hypha- 
sis ;  but  he  followed  the  course  of  the  Indus  to  the 
oeean,  and  afterward  sent  Nesrchus  to  explore  the 
coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean  aa  far  aa  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  Penjab  was  inhabited,  at  the  lime  of  Alexander's 
invaaion,  by  many  independent  nations,  who  were  ss 
distinguished  for  their  courage  as  their  lescendanta 
the  Rajpoot*.  Though  the  Macedonians  did  not  pen- 
etrate farther  east  than  the  Hyphasis,  report  reached 
them  of  tbe  Prasii,  a  powerful  people  un  the  banks  of 
the  Ganges,  whose  king  was  prepared  to  resist  Alex- 
ander with  an  immense  army.  After  tbe  death  of  Al- 
exander, Seleucus  made  war  against  Ssndrocottus, 
king  of  the  Prasii,  and  waa  the  first  Greek  who  ad- 
vanced as  far  aa  the  Ganges.  This  Sandroeoitue, 
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j  called  Sandracoptos  by  A  th  emeus  (EfU.,  1,  3jj,  u 
probably  the  same  as  the  Chandragupta  of  the  Hindus. 
(Consult  Sir  W.  Jones,  in  Asiatic  kacarcka,  vol.  4, 
p.  11. —  Wilton'*  Theatre  of  the  Hindus,  vol  2,  p 
127,  teqq.,  id  ed.—Schlegel,  Inditchc  Bitiwthti,  vol. 
1,  p.  246.)   Ssndrocottus  is  represented  as  king  of 
the  Gangaridss  and  Prasii,  who  are  probably  one  and 
the  same  people,  Gang  arid  «b  being  the  name  given  Is 
them  by  the  Greeks,  and  signifying  merely  the  peopis 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  snd  Prasii  being 
the  Hindu  nsme,  the  same  as  the  Prachi (i.  e.,  "east, 
era  country")  of  the  Sanscrit  writers.   Seleucus  re- 
mained only  a  short  time  in  the  country  of  the  Pruii, 
but  his  expedition  was  the  means  of  giving  tbe  Greeks 
s  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  eastern  part  of  India 
than  they  had  hitherto  possessed  ;  since  Megaatheoes, 
and  afterward  Daimacbus,  resided  for  msny  years  as 
ambassadors  of  the  Syrian  monerchs  at  Palibothri 
(in  Sanscrit,  Pataliputra),  the  capital  of  the  Pruii. 
From  the  work  which  Megsstbenes  wrote  on  India, 
later  writers,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors, 
such  as  Strabo  and  Arrian,  appear  to  have  derived  their 
principal  knowledge  of  the  country.    The  Seleucide 
probably  lost  all  influence  at  Palibothra  afler  the  death 
of  Seleucua  Nicator,  B.C.  281  ;  though  we  have  a 
brief  notice  in  Polybius  (U,  34)  of  an  expedition  whicl 
Antiochua  the  Great  made  into  India,  and  of  a  treaty 
which  he  concluded  with  a  king  Sophagasenus<tn  San- 
scrit, probably,  Subhagasina,  i.  e.,  "  tbe  leader  of  s 
fortunate  army"),  whereby  the  Indian  king  was  boons' 
to  supply  him  with  a  certain  number  of  war  elephants. 
The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria,  which  was  founder 
by  Theodotus  or  Diodotus,  a  lieutenant  of  the  Syrian 
monarch*,  and  which  lasted  about  120  years,  appeal 
to  have  comprised  a  considerable  portion  of  northern 
India. — After  the  foundation  of  Alexandre*,  the  In- 
dian trade  was  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  the  met 
chants  of  that  city  ;  few  ships,  however,  appear  u 
have  sailed  from  Alexandre!  till  the  discovery  of  the 
monsoons  by  Hippalus;  and  the  Arabians  supplied 
Alexandrea,  as  they  had  previously  done  the  Pbceni- 
cians,  with  the  produce  of  India.    Tbe  monsoons 
must  have  become  known  to  European  naiigaton 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  first  century  of  our  era,  since 
they  are  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  but  were  nil 
known  in  the  time  of  Pliny.    Pliny  has  given  us  (S, 
23)  an  interesting  account  of  the  trade  between  In- 
dia and  Alexandrea,  as  it  existed  in  his  own  time. 
We  leam  from  him  that  the  ahipe  of  tbe  Alexandteai 
merchants  set  sail  from  Berenice,  a  port  of  the  Red 
Sea,  and  arrived,  in  about  30  days,  at  Ocelis  or  Cam, 
in  Arabia.    Thence  they  sailed  by  the  wind  Hippaha 
(the  southwest  monsoon),  in  40  days,  to  Muziris  (Mao- 
galore),  the  first  emporium  in  India,  which  was  not 
muoh  frequented,  on  account  of  tbe  pirates  in  lbs 
neighbourhood.    The  port  at  which  the  ships  usually 
stayed  was  that  of  Barace  (at  the  mouth,  probablj,  of 
the  Nelisuram  river).    After  remaining  in  India  till 
the  beginning  of  December  or  January,  they  sailed 
back  to  tbe  Red  Sea,  met  with  the  wind  Africus  oi 
Auster  (south  or  southwest  wind),  and  thus  arrived  it 
Berenice  in  less  than  a  twelvemonth  from  the  time 
they  set  out.   The  same  author  informs  us,  that  the 
Indian  articles  were  carried  from  Berenice  to  Coptoa, 
a  distance  of  258  Roman  miles,  on  camels  ;  and  thai 
the  different  halting-places  were  determined  by  the 
wells.    From  Coptoa,  which  was  united  to  the  Nib 
by  a  canal,  the  goods  were  conveyed  down  the  rivet 
to  Alexandrea. — We  have  another  account  of  the  In 
dian  trade,  written  by  Arrian,  who  lived,  in  all  proba- 
bility, in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  and 
certainly  not  later  than  the  second.    Arrian  had  bees 
in  India  himself,  and  describes  in  a  small  Greek  trea- 
tise, entitled  "  the  Periplusof  the  Embrean  Sea,"  tbe 
coast  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  western  parte  of  India ! 
and  also  gives  a  list  of  the  most  important  exports  am1 
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imports.   According  to  this  account,  the  two  princi- 
pal porta  in  India  were  Barygaza  on  the  northwestern, 
wd  Banco  or  Nelcynda  on  the  southwestern  coast. 
To  Barygaxa  (the  modern  Baroack,  on  the  river  Ner- 
budda)  goods  were  brought  from  Ozene  (Oujein), 
Plithans  (Pultanek),  and  Tagara  (Deoghur).    But  Ba- 
ncs or  Nelcynda  seems,  from  the  account  of  Pliny 
and  Arrisn,  to  have  been  the  principal  emporium  of 
tin  Indian  trade.    The  Roman  ahipa  appear  to  have 
leldom  sailed  beyond  this  point ;  and  toe  produce  of 
countries  farther  east  was  brought  to  Barace  by  the 
native  merchants.    The  knowledge  which  the  Romans 
possessed  of  India  beyond  Cape  Comorix  was  exceed- 
ingly vague  and  defective.    Strabo  describes'  the  Gau- 
ges as  flowing  into  the  sea  by  one  mouth ;  snd  though 
Pliny  gives  a  long  list  of  Indian  nations,  which  had  not 
been  previously  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
writers,  we  have  no  satisfactory  account  of  any  part 
of  India,  except  the  description  of  the  western  coast 
by  Arrian.   Ptolemy,  who  lived  about  100  years  later 
than  Pliny,  appears  to  have  derived  his  information 
from  the  Alexandrean  merchants,  who  only  sailed  to 
the  Malabar  coast,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  any 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  esstem  parts  of  India,  and 
■till  less  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges ;  still, 
however,  be  is  the  earliest  writer  who  attempts  to  de- 
scribe the  countries)  to  the  east  of  this  stream.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  position  of  any 
of  the  places  enumerated  by  him,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  error  he  made  in  the  form  of  the  peninsula, 
which  he  has  made  to  stretch  in  its  length  from  west 
to  east  mstesd  of  from  north  to  south;  a  mistake 
.  the  more  extraordinary,  since  all  preceding  writers 
on  India  with  whom  we  are  acquainted  had  given 
the  general  shape  of  the  peninsula  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy.— The  Romans  never  extended  their  conquests 
u  far  is  India,  nor  visited  the  country  except  for 
me  purposes  of  commerce.    But  the  increase  of  the 
trade  between  Alexandrea  and  India  seems  to  have 
produced  in  the  Indian  princes  a  desire  to  obtain 
some  farther  information  concerning  the  western  na- 
tions.  We  read  of  embassies  to  Augustus  Ctesar,  sent 
by  Pandion  and  Poras,  and  also  of  an  embassy  from 
the  isle  of  Ceylon  to  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Bohlen, 
id  his  work  on  the  Indiana  (voL  1,  p.  70),  doubts 
fthether  these  embassies  were  sent ;  but  as  they  are 
both  mentioned  by  contemporary  writers,  the  former 
by  Strabo  and  the  latter  by  Pliny,  we  can  hardly 
anestion  the  truth  of  their  statements.    We  may  form 
tome  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  Indian  trade  under 
the  emperors  by  the  account  of  Pliny  (6,  S3),  who  in- 
forms us,  that  the  Roman  world  was  drained  every 
year  of  at  least  60  millions  of  sesterces  (upward  of 
1,900,000  dollar*)  for  the  purchase  of  Indian  commodi- 
ties- The  profit  upon  this  trade  must  nave  been  im- 
mense, if  we  are  to  believe  the  statements  of  Pliny, 
■hat  Indian  articles  were  sold  at  Rome  at  100  per 
cent,  above  their  cost  price.   The  articles  imported 
fer  Ike  Alexandrean  merchants  were  chiefly  precious 
•tones,  spices,  perfumes,  snd  silk.    It  has  usually  been 
considered,  that  the  last  article  was  imported  into  In- 
dia from  China ;  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  silkworm  has  been  reared  in  India 
from  very  early  times.    Mr.  Colebrooke,  in  his  "  Essay 
on  Hindu  Classes"  (Miscellaneous  Essays,  vol.  2,  p. 
185),  informs)  as,  that  the  class  of  silk-twisters  snd 
feeders  of  silkworms  is  mentioned  in  an  ancient  San- 
scrit work ;  in  addition  to  which,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  silk  is  known  throughout  the  Archipelago  by  its 
Sanscrit  name  r&tra.    (Marsden's  Malay  Dictionary, 
t.  sitra.)    Those  who  wish  for  farther  information 
en  the  articles  of  commerce,  both  imported  snd  ex- 
ported by  the  Alexandrean  merchants,  may  consult 
"ita  advantage  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Vincent's  "  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythiean  Sea,"  in  which  be  has  given  an 
alphabetical  list,  accompanied  with  many  explanations, 


of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  Indian  trade,  which 
are  enumerated  in  the  Digest,  and  in  Arrian's  "  Peri- 
plus  of  the  Erythiean  Sea."— We  have  no  farther  ac- 
count of  the  trade  between  Alexandrea  and  India  till 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinisn,  during  whose  reign 
an  Alexandrean  merchant  of  the  name  of  Cosmss,  who 
bsd  made  several  voyagea  to  India,  but  who  afterward 
turned:  monk,  published  a  work,  still  extant,  entitled 
"  Christian  Topography,"  in  which  he  gives  us  sever- 
al particulars  respecting  the  Indisn  trade.  But  his 
knowledge  of  India  is  not  more  extensive  than  that  of 
Arrian,  for  the  Alexandrean  merchants  continued  to 
visit  merely  the  Malabar  coaat,  to  which  the  produce 
of  the  country  farther  east  wss  brought  by  nstive  mer- 
chants, as  in  the  time  of  Arrian.  Alexandrea  con- 
tinued to  supply  the  nations  of  Europe  with  Indian  ar- 
ticles till  the  discovery  of  the  passage  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1498.  But  the 
western  nations  of  Asia  were  principally  supplied  by 
the  merchants  of  Basora,  which  was  founded  by  the 
Calif  Omar  near  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  commercial 
cities  of  the  East.  In  addition  to  which  it  must  be 
recollected,  that  a  land-trade,  conducted, by  means  of 
caravans,  which  passed  through  the  central  countries 
of  Asia,  existed  from  very  early  times  between  India 
and  the  western  nations  of  Asia.  (Encyd.  Useful 
Knout.,  vol.  18,  p.  333,  seqq.) 

History  of  India  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  Mo- 
hammedan Conquest. 

The  materials  for  the  history  of  this  period  are 
very  few  and  unsatisfactory.    The  only  ancient  his-  . 
tory  written  in  the  Sanscrit  Isngusge  which  the  re- 
searches of  modem  scholars  have  been  able  to  ob- 
tain, is  a  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Cashmere,  entitled 
"Raja  Taringini,"  of  which  an  abstract  was  given 
by  Abulfszl  in  the  "  Avin-i-Akbery."    The  original 
Sanscrit  was  obtained  for  the  first  time  by  English 
scholars  in  the  present  century,  and  was  published 
at  Calcutta  in  the  year  183S.    An  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  work  is  given  by  Professor  Wilson,  in 
the  16th  volume  of  the  "Asiatic  Researches."  But, 
though  this  volume  throws  considerable  light  upon  the 
early  history  of  Cashmere,  it  gives  us  little  information 
respecting  the  early  history  of  Hindustan.    The  exist- 
ence of  this  chronicle,  however,  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
prove the  sssertion  which  some  persons  nave  made, 
that  the  Hindus  possessed  no  nstive  history  prior  to 
the  Mohammedan  conquest ;  snd  it  may  be  hoped  that 
similar  works  may  be  obtained  by  the  researches  of 
modem  scholars.    We  may  also  expect  to  obtain  far- 
ther information  by  a  more  diligent  examination  of  the 
virions  inscriptions  which  exist  on  public  buildings  in 
sll  parts  of  Hindustan,  though  the  majority  of  such  in- 
scriptions relate  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Moham- 
medan conquest.  The  Brahmins  profess  to  give  s  his- 
tory of  the  ancient  kingdoms  of  Hindustan,  with  the 
names  of  the  monarch*  who  successively  reigned  over 
them,  and  the  principal  events  of  their  reigns.  Bat 
their  accounts  ire  derived  from  the  legendary  tales  of 
the  Puranas,  a  clsss  of  compositions  very  sitnilsr  to 
the  Greek  Tbeogonies ;  and  although  these,  and  es- 
pecially the  two  great  epic  poems,  the  •'  Ramayana" 
and  "  Mahabherata,"  are  exceedingly  valuable  for  the 
information  they  give  us  respecting  the  religion,  civil- 
ization, and  customs  of  the  ancient  Hindus,  they  can- 
not be  regarded  as  authorities  for  historical  events.— 
The  invariable  tradition  of  the  Hindus  points  to  the 
northern  parts  of  Hindustan  as  the  original  abode  of  - 
their  race,  and  of  the  Brahminical  faith  and  laws.  It 
appears  probable,  both  from  the  tradition  of  the  Hindus  - 
and  from  the  similarity  of  the  Sanscrit  to  the  Zend, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  that  the  nation  from  which 
the  genuine  Hindua  are  descended  must  at  some  pe- 
riod have  inhabited  the  plains  of  Central  Asia,  from 
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which  they  emigrated  into  the  northern  part  of  Hindu- ' 
stan.  Heenn  and  other  writer*  have  supposed,  that 
the  Brahmin*,  and  perhaps  the  Kshatriyaa  and  Vaieyae,  | 
were  a  race  of  northern  conquerors,  who  subdued  the , 
Sudraa,  the  original  inhabitants  or  the  country.  But, 
whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  respecting  tho 
origin  of  this  people,  it  is  evident  that  tho  Hindus 
themselves  never  regarded  the  southern  part  of  the 

Cinineola  as  forming  psrl  of  Aryatarla,  or  "  the  holy 
nd,"  the  mine  of  the  country  inhabited  by  genuine 
Hindus.  Aryavarta  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Himalaya,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Viodhya  Mount- 
ains (Manu,  6,  Sl-24) ;  the  boundaries  on  the  east 
and  west  cannot  be  so  easily  ascertained.  In  this 
country,  and  especially  in  the  eastern  part,  there  ex- 
isted great  and  powerful  empires,  at  least  a  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era  (the  probable  date  of  the 
Ramayana  and  Mahabharata),  which  had  made  great 
progress  in  knowledge,  civilization,  and  the  fine  arts, 
end  of  which  the  ancient  literature  of  the  Sanscrit  lan- 
guages is  sn  imperishable  memorial.  According  to 
Hindu  tradition,  two  empires  only  existed  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  of  which  the  capitals  were  Ayodhya  or 
OutU,  and  Prstishthana  or  VUora.  The  kings  of 
these  cities,  who  are  respectively  denominated  chil- 
dren of  the  Sun  and  of  the  Moon,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  the  lineal  descendants  of  Satyavrata,  the 
seventh  Manu,  during  whose  life  all  living  creatures, 
with  the  exception  of  himself  and  his  family,  were  de- 
stroyed by  a  general  deluge.  Another  kingdom  was 
afterward  established  at  Magadha  or  Bahar,  by  Jaras- 
oadhs,  appointed  governor  of  the  province  by  a  sover- 
eign of  the  Lunar  race.  A  list  of  these  kings  is  giv- 
en by  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  "  Essay  on  the  Chro- 
nology of  the  Hindus."  (Asiat.  Research.,  vol.  9,  p. 
Ill,  set}.,  8vo  ed.) — The  kings  of  Ayodhya  appear  to 
(are  conquered  the  Decean,  and  to  have  introduced 
the  Brahminical  faith  and  lawa  into  the  southern  part 
Of  the  peninsula.  Such,  at  leaat,  appears  to  be  the 
meaning  of  the  Ramayana,  according  to  which,  Rama, 
an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  the  son  of  tho  king  of 
Ayodhya,  penetrates  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninauta, 
and  conquers  the  giants  of  Lauka  ( Ceylon).  This  is 
in  accordance  with  all  the  traditions  of  the  peninsula, 
which  recognise  a  period  when  the  inhabitants  were 
not  Hindus.  We  have  no  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  these  conquests  by  tho  monarch*  of  Ayodhya 
were  permanent;  but  we  know  that,  in  the  time  of  Ar- 
rian  and  Pliny,  the  Brahminical  faith  prevailed  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  peninsula,  since  all  the  principal 
places  mentioned  by  these  writers  have  Sanscrit  name*. 
We  learn  from  tradition,  and  from  historical  records 
extant  in  the  Tamul  language  (Wilson's  Descrrpthe 
Catalogue  of  tie  Oriental  MS  8.  colleclad  by  the  late 
Lieutenant-cot.  Mackenzie. — Taylor**  Oriental  His- 
lerieal  MS8.  in  the  Tamul  language,  S  vol*.  4to, 
Madras,  1885),  that  three  kingdoms  acquired,  in  early 
times,  great  political  importance  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  Deccan.  These  were  named  Pandya,  Chota, 
and  Chen,  and  are  aH  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
natives  of  Ayodhya,  who  colonized  the  Decean  with 
Hindus  from  the  north.  Pandya  waa  the  moat  pow- 
erful of  these  kingdoms :  it  wss  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  river  Velar,  on  the  west  by  the  Ghauts,  though 
in  early  times  it  extended  a*  far  as  toe  Malabar  coast, 
•nd  on  the  south  and  eaat  by  the  sea.  Its  principal 
town  was  Madura.  The  antiquity  of  this  kingdom 
is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  Arrian,  and  Ptolemy,  who  all 
mention  Pandion  aa  a  king  who  reigned  in  the  south 
of  tho  peninsula.  The  Brahminical  colonists  sppear 
to  have  settled  principally  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
Deccan:  the  native  traditions  represent  the  northern 
parte  as  inhabited  by  savage  races  till  a  much  later 
period.  This,  is  in  accordance  with  the  accounts  of 
the  Greek  writers.  The  names  of  the  places  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  an  not 
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Sanscrit.    The  modern  Cancan  is  described  by  both 
Arrian  and  Pliny  as  the  pirate  coast ;  and  the  cout 
of  the  modern  Orient  is  said  by  Arrian  to  bare  ben 
inhabited  by  a  savage  race  called  Kirrbada,  who  ap- 
pear to  be  identical  with  the  Kirataa  of  the  Sinscnt 
writers,  and  who  are  represented  to  have  been  tract 
of  savage  foresters. — The  accounts  of  the  Greeks  who 
accompanied  Alexander,  and  more  particularly  that  of 
Megasthenes,  give  us,  as  we  have  already  shown,  some 
information  respecting  the  northern  part  of  Hindustan 
in  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era.    But  hardly  anything  is  known  of  the  history  of 
Hindustan  from  this  period  to  the  time  of  the  Moham- 
medan conquest.   There  are  only  a  very  few  historical 
event*  of  which  we  can  speak  with  any  degree  of  car 
tainty.   After  the  overthrow  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of 
Bactria  by  tho  Tartars,  B.C.  1S6,  the  Tartars  (called 
by  the  Creeks  Scythians,  and  by  the  Hindus  Sakas) 
■overran  the  greater  part  of  the  northwestern  province* 
of  Hindustan,  which  remained  in  their  possession  till 
the  reign  of  Vicramaditya  I.,  B.C.  66,  wbo,  after  add- 
ing numerous  provinces  to  his  empire,  drove  the  Tar- 
tars beyond  the  Indus.    This  sovereign,  whose  date  it 
pretty  well  ascertained,  since  the  years  of  the  Satmtt  j 
era  are  counted  from  his  reign,  resided  at  Ayodhya 
and  Canoj,  and  had  dominion  over  almost  the  whole 
of  northern  Hindustan,  from  Cashmere  to  the  Ganges. 
He  gave  great  encouragement  to  learning  and  the  fins 
arts,  and  his  name  ia  still  cherished  by  the  Hindus  as 
one  of  their  greatest  and  wisest  princes.   He  fell  in  s 
battle  against  Salivabana,  raja  of  the  Deccan.  We 
also  reel  of  two  other  sovereigns  of  the  same  name: 
Vicramaditya  II.,  A.D.  191,  and  Vicramaditya  III, 
A.D.  441.    The  most  interesting  event  in  this  period 
of  Hindu  history  is  the  persecution  of  the  Buddhists, 
and  their  final  expulsion  from  Hindustan.   It  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  toe  reasons  that  induced  the  Hindi 
sovereigns,  after  so  long  a  period  of  toleration,  to  as) 
the  Branmins  in  this  persecution  ;  more  especially  H 
the  Jains,  a  sect  strikingly  resembling  the  Buddhou, 
were  tolerated  in  all  parts  of  Hindustan. — Christianity 
is  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Hindustan  in  the 
first  century ;  according  to  some  accounts,  bj  the 
apostle  Thomas ;  and,  according  to  others,  by  the 
apostle  Bartholomew.    But  there  ia  very  Utile  depend- 
ence to  be  placed  upon  these  statements.   The  first 
Christiana  who  were  aettled  in  any  number  in  Hindu- 
stan appear  to  have  been  Nestoriana,  who  settled  « 
the  Malabar  coast  for  the  purposes  of  commerce.  No- 
torius  lived  in  tho  middle  of  the  fifth  century ;  and  in 
•the  sixth  century  we  learn  from  Coemas  that  Christias 
churches  were  establiahed  in  the  moat  important  cities 
on  the  Malabar  coast,  and  that  tho  priest*  were  ordain- 
ed by  the  Archbishop  of  Seleucia,  and  were  subject  u 
his  jurisdiction.    When  Vasco  de  Game  arrived  at 
Cochin,  on  tho  Malabar  coast,  he  was  surprised  to  hod 
a  great  number  of  Christians,  who  inhabited  the  inte- 
rior of  Travancsre  and  Malabar,  and  who  had  more 
than  a  hundred  churches.    But  these  Christians  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  descendants  of  those  Nestori- 
an*  who  emigrated  to  Hindustan  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries,  since  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  that 
any  Hindus  were  converted  by  their  means  to  the 
Christian  religion.    (Eneyel.  Vs.  Knowl.,  vol.  12,  p 
8*4,  seqq.) 

Indus,  a  celebrated  river  of  India,  falling,  after  i 
coarse  of  1900  miles,  into  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
sources  of  this  river  have  not  yet  been  fully  explored. 
Its  commencement  is  fixed,  by  the  most  probable  con- 
jecture, in  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Causes  branck 
of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  about  lat.  31°  SO'  Ni 
and  long.  80°  3C  E.,  within  a  few  mile*  of  the  sourer 
of  the  Sethdge,  and  fn  a  territory  nnder  the  dominion 
of  China.  Its  name  in  Sanscrit  ia  Satan  or  Hiudh,  si 
appellation  which  it  receives  from  ite  blue  colour 
Under  the  name  Sodas  it  was  known  even  to  the  R» 
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mam,  besides  it*  more  common  appellation  of  Indus. 
In  lit.  38°  So",  the  Indat  is  joined  by  fire  riven,  the 
indent  stanet  of  which,  as  given  by  the  Greek  writers, 
ire,  ihe  Hjdsspes,  Acesines,  Hydraotes,  Hypnosis, 
and  Xeradrus.  These  five  rivers  obtained  for  the 
province  which  they  watered  the  Greek  name  Of  Pen- 
upotimia,  analogous  to  which  is  the  modem  appella- 
tion of  Penijab,  given  to  the  same  region,  and  signi- 
fying in  Persian  "the  country  of  the  five  rivers." 
(Consult  Lateen,  Comment.  tU  Pentmot.  Indiea,  4to, 
Bowuc,  1827. — Bed,  AUgemeinee  Repertorium,  vol. 
1,  pt.  2,  p.  Hi.)  The  Xeradrus,  now  the  Setledgt, 
k  the  longest  of  the  five  rivers  just  mentioned,  and  the 
west  stream  also  within  the  Himalaya  range,  be- 


i  Himalaya  range, 
rampooter.  The  01 
of  all  the  five  riven  into  one,  before  they  reach  the 
Indus,  was  a  point  in  geography  maintained  by  Ptole- 
my ;  but,  owing  to  the  obscurity  of  modern  accounts, 
promoted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and  the  fre- 
quent approximation  of  streams  running  in  parallel 
courses,  we  had  been  taught  to  regard  this  as  a  speci- 
men of  that  author's  deficiency  of  information,  till  very 
recent  and  mora  minute  inquiries  have  re-established 
that  questioned  point,  and,  along  with  it,  the  merited 
credit  of  the  ancient  geographer.  The  five  riven  form 
one  peat  stream,  called  by  the  native*  in  this  quarter 
the  Cktrnui ;  but  in  the  other  countries  of  India  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Punjuni.  The  united  stream 
then  tows  on  between  40  and  60  miles,  until  it  joins 
the  Indus  at  Mittun  Cfe.  The  months  of  the  Indus 
Ptolemy  makes  seven  in  number ;  Manner*  gives  them 
as  follows,  commencing  on  the  west :  Bagapa,  now 
tkeriver  Afty;  Sinthoe,  now  the  Darramy;  Aureum 
Ostium,  now  the  Ritehel;  Chariphus,  now  the  Felly ; 
Si  pan,  Sabala,  and  Lonibare,  of  which  last  three  be 

C femes  to  know  nothing  with  certainty.  According, 
raver,  to  other  and  more  recent  authorities,  the  In- 
dus enters  the  sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams 
being  absorbed  by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean. 
It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  called  the  Fullalee,  bat 
Ibis  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at  a  lower  point, 
forming  in  ha  circuit  the  island  on  which  Hyderabad 
•lands.   (Malte-Brnn,  Geagr.,  voL  3,  p.  IS,  Am.  est.) 

lira,  daughter  of  Cadmus  and  Harosouia.  (Kid. 
Athsmss.) 

Irons,  a  river  of  Delos,  watering  the  plain  in  which 
the  town  of  Dew*  stood.  (Smb.,  486.— CaUim.,  H. 
m  Del.,  MO.) 

Iaous,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  god  Palasmon,  as 

soooflno.   (Virg.,  Xn.,  S,  823.) 

Ixsrrais*  (in  Greek  looptpoi),  the  most  numerous 
as  well  as  the  most  powerful  tribe  of  the  Cisalpine 
Gauls,  according  to  Polybius  (1,  17).  It  would  ap- 
pear indeed  from  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  that  their  dominion 
extended  at  On*  time  over  the  Libioii,  another  power- 
ful Gallic  tribe  in  their  vicinity ;  bat  their  territory, 
properly  speaking,  seems  to  have  been  defined  by  the 
rivers  Ticinos  ana  Addas.  The  Insabres  took  a  very 
active  part  in  the  Gallic  wan  against  the  Romans,  and 
zealously  co-operated  with  Harmibal  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy.  (Pofyft.,  *,  40.)  They  are  stated  by  Uvy  (6, 
34)  to  have  founded  their  capital  HedioUnum  (now 
Milan)  on  their  first  arrival  in  Italy,  and  to  have  giv- 
en it  that  name  from  a  place  so  called  in  the  territory 
of  the  SAm.  in  Gaol  (Kin.,  3,  Vt.—PlaL,  p.  68  — 
Consult  remark*  under  the  article  Gallia,  page  681, 
coL  1.) 

Ihs&la  8ic«A,  an  island  formed  at  the  moath  of 
the  Tiber,  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branches  of 
that  river.  (Proeopiut,  Her.  Got,  l.—Rutil.  bin., 
1, 189.) 

IrriMELfuw  or  A  lsi dm  larTcmxraa,  the  capital  of 
the  Intemelii.    (Kid.  Albium  II.) 

IxTaaaawa,  I.  a  city  of  Umbria,  so  called  from  its  be- 
fng  situated  between  two  branches  (inter  ansae*)  of  the 
riser  Nat.   (Vorro,  L.  L.,  4,  5.)   Hence  also  the  in- 


habitants of  the  place  were  known  as  the  Interamnate* 
Nartes,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  Inters rona 
on  the  Lirie.  (Plin.,  8,  14.)  If  an  ancient  inscrip- 
tion cited  by  Cluverius  (Ital.  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  636)  be 
genuine,  Intenmna,  now  represented  by  the  well- 
known  town  of  Term,  was  rounded  in  the  reign  of 
Numa,  or  about  80  yean  after  Rome.  It  is  noted  af- 
terward as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  cities  of  mu- 
nicipal rank  in  Italy.  This  circumstance,  however,  did 
not  save  it  from  the  calamities  of  civil  war  during  the 
disastrous  struggle  between  Sylla  and  Mario*.  ( Ftorut, 
8,  21.)  The  plains  around  Intenmna,  which  were 
watered  by  the  Nar,  are  represented  as  ihe  most  pro- 
ductive in  Italy  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  69);  and  Pliny  as- 
sures us  (18,  88),  that  the  meadows  were  cot  four 
times  in  the  year.  Intenmna  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Tacitus, 
and  also  of  the  emperor  of  the  same  name.  (  Cramer' » 
Ant.  Italy,  vol.  l,p.  876.)— -II.  A  city  of  Picenum,  in 
the  territory  of  the  Pnetotii  ;•  hence  called,  for  distinc- 
tion'sake,  Pnstutiana.  (Ptol.,  p.  62.)  It  is  now  Terav 
mo,  situate  between  the  small  riven  Viziela  and  Tisr- 
dtrte.  (RamonelH,  Antica  Topografia,  Sic.,  pt.  3,  p. 
298,  etqq.) — III.  A  city  of  New  Latium,  situate  on 
the  Liris,  and  between  that  river  and  the  small  stream 
now  called  Sogne,  but  the  ancient  name  of  which 
Strabo,  who  states  the  fact,  has  not  mentioned.  It 
was  usually  called  Intenmna  sd  Lirim,  for  distinction/ 
sake  from  the  other  cities  of  the  same  name.  Accord- 
ing to  Livy  (9,  28)  it  waa  colonized  A.U.O.  440,  and 
defended  itself  successfully  against  the  Samoites.  whs) 
made  an  attack  upon  it  soon  after.  (Lie.,  10,  36.) 
Intenmna  is  mentioned  again  by  the  same  historian 
(26,  9)  when  describing  Hannibal's  march  from  Capua 
to  Rear*.  W*  find  its  name  subsequently  among 
those  of  the  refractory  colonies  of  that  war.  (Lh., 
27,  9.)  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  Interemnates  were 
sumemed  Lirinatea  and  Succaeini.  (Pin.,  8,  6.) 
Cluverius  imagined  that  Ponie  Carvo  occupied  the  ait* 
of  Intenmna;  but  its  situation  agrees  more  nearly 
with  that  of  a  place  called  Tenme  Castrume,  in  old 
record*,  and  the  nans*  of  which  is  evidently  a  corrup- 
tion of  Intenmna    (Cramer'*  Ane.  It.,  vol.  2,  p.  II 7.) 

Infii  CtsTco-M.    Vid.  Csstrum  II. 

lo,  daughter  *f  Isms,  or,  as  the  dramatic  writer* 
said,  ef  Inaehas.  was  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argot,  and, 
unhappily  for  her,  was  beloved  by  Jupiter.  When 
this  god  found  that  his  conduct  had  exposed  him  t* 
the  suspicions  of  Juno,  he  changed  lo  into  a  whit* 
cow,  arid  declared  with  an  oath  to  his  spouse  that  be 
bad  been  guilty  of  no  infidelity.  The  goddess,  affect- 
ing to  believe  him,  asked  the  cow  of  him  aa  a  present; 
and,  on  obtaining  her,  set  the  "  all-seeing  Argue"  to 
watch  her.  (KiaT.  Argus.)  H*  accordingly  bound  her 
to  an  olive-tree  in  the  grove  of  Myeenss,  and  there  kept 

Siard  over  her.  Jupiter,  pitying  her  situation,  directed 
ercury  to  steal  her  away.  The  gad  of  ingenious  de- 
vices made  the  attempt ;  bat,  as  a  vulture  always  gave 
Argns  warning  of  his  projects,  he  found  it  impossible 
to  succeed.  Nothing  then  remaining  but  open  fore*. 
Mercury  killed  Argus  with  a  stone,  and  hence  obtained 
the  appellation  of  Argne-tieyer  ('A/r/vt^dvrof).  The 
vengeance  of  Juno  was,  however,  not  yet  satiated ;  and 
she  sent  a  gad-fly  to  torment  to,  who  fled  over  the 
whole  world  from  its  pursuits.  She  awam  through  the 
Ionian  Sea,  which  was  fabled  to  have  hence  derived 
its  name  from  her.  She  then  roamed  over  the  plain* 
of  IUyria,  ascended  Mount  Hramus,  and  crossed  the 
Threcian  strait,  thence  named  the  Bosporus  (aid.  Bo*  - 
pons),  she  rambled  on  through  Scythia  and  the  country 
of  the  Cimmerians,  and,  after  wandering  over  various 
regions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  arrived  at  last  on  the  bank* 
of  the  Nile,  when  she  assumed  her  original  form,  and 
bore  to  Jupiter  a  son  named  Epaphns.  (Fid.  Epa- 
phua.) — The  legend  of  lo  would  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  so  much  of  the  attention  of  the  earlier  poets 
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M  might  have  been  expected.  Homer  never  alludes  to 
it,  unless  hie  employment  of  the  term  '  kpyti^ovrrn  (Ar- 
geiphontet)  is  to  be  regarded  aa  intimating  a  knowl- 
edge of  Io.  It  ia  also  doubtful  whether  the  waa  one 
of  the  heroine*  of  the  Eoeae.  Her  story,  however,  waa 
noticed  in  the  iEgimiua,  where  it  was  said  that  her  fa- 
ther's name  was  Peiren,  that  her  keeper  Argus  had 
four  eyes,  and  that  the  island  of  Euboea  derived  it* 
name  from  her.  (ApoUod.,  2,  1,  3. — Schoi.  ad  Eu- 
rip.,  Phccn.,  1133. —  Steph.  By*.,  t.  v.  'Aftovrtf.) 
Pberecydes  said  that  Juno  placed  an  eye  in  the  back 
of  Argus's  neck,  and  deprived  him  of  sleep,  and  then 
set  him  as  a  guard  over  Io.  (Ap.  Schcl.  ad  Eurip., 
I.  e.)  ./Eschylus  introduces  Io  into  his  "  Prometheus 
Bound,"  and  he  also  relates  her  story  in  his  "  Suppli- 
ants."—When  the  Greeks  first  settled  in  Egypt,  and 
•aw  the  statues  of  Isis  with  cow's  horns,  they,  in  their 
usual  manner,  inferred  that  she  was  their  own  Io,  with 
whose  name  hers  had  a  alight  similarity.  At  Memphis 
they  afterward  beheld  the  worship  of  the  holy  ball 
Apis,  and  naturally  supposing  the  bull-god  to  be  the  son 
of  the  cow-goddess,  they  formed  from  him  a  son  for 
their  Io,  whose  name  was  the  occasion  of  a  new  legend 
relative  to  the  mode  by  which  ahe  waa  restored  to  her 


pristine  form.  (Miller,  ProUg.,  p.  183,  tea. — Keight- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  406,  eeqj.)— The  whole  story  of 
Io  is  an  agricultural  legend,  and  admits  of  an  easy  ex- 


{tarnation.  Io,  whether  considered  as  the  offspring  of 
asus  (the  favourite  of  Ceres)  or  of  Peiren  (the  "  ex- 
perimenter" or  "  tryer"),  is  a  type  of  early  agriculture, 
progressing  gradually  by  the  aid  of  slow  and  painful 
experience.  Jupiter  represents  the  firmament,  the  ge- 
Buil  source  of  light  and  life ;  Juno,  on  the  other  hand, 
k  the  type  of  the  atmosphere,  with  its  stormy  and  ca- 
pricious changes.  Early  agriculture  suffers  from  these 
changes,  which  impede  more  or  less  the  fostering  in- 
fluence of  the  pure  firmament  that  lies  beyond,  and 
hence  man  haa  to  watch  with  incessant  and  sleepless 
care  over  the  labours  of  primitive  husbandry.  This 
ever-watchful  superintendence  is  typified  by  Argus 
with  his  countless  eyes,  save  that  io  the  legend  he  be- 
comes an  instrument  of  punishment  in  the  hands  of 
Juno.  If  we  tum  to  the  version  of  the  fable  as  given 
in  the  iEgiraius,  the  meaning  of  the  whole  story  be- 
comes still  plsiner,  for  here  the  four  eyes  of  Argus 
•re  types  of  the  four  seasons,  while  the  name  Euboea 
contains  a  direct  reference  to  success  in  agriculture. 
Argue,  continues  the  legend,  was  slain  by  Mercury, 
ana  Io  was  then  left  free  to  wander  over  the  whole 
earth.  Now,  as  Mercury  was  the  god  of  language 
and  the  inventor  of  letters,  what  is  this  but  saying,  that 
when  rules  and  precept*  of  agriculture  were  intro- 
duced, first  orally  and  then  in  writing,  mankind  were 
released  from  that  ever-watching  care  which  early  hus- 
bandry had  required  from  them,  and  agriculture,  now 
reduced  to  a  regular  system,  went  forth  in  freedom 
and  spread  itself  among  the  nations  I — Again,  in  Egypt 
Io  finds  at  last  a  resting-place ;  here  ahe  assumee  her 
original  form,  and  here  brings  forth  Epaphus  ss  the  off- 
spring of  Jove.  Whsl  is  this  but  saying  that  agricul- 
ture waa  carried  to  perfection  in  the  fertile  land  of  the 
Nile,  and  that  here  it  waa  touched  (M  and  ifau)  by  the 
true  generative  influence  from  on  high,  and  brought 
forth  in  the  richest  abundance] — Still  farther,  the  eyes 
of  Argus,  we  sre  told,  were  transferred  by  Juno  to  the 
plumage  of  her  favourite  bird;  and  the  peacock,  it  is 
well  known,  gives  sure  indications,  by  its  cry,  of 
changes  about  to  take  place  in  the  atmosphere,  and  ia 
in  this  respect,  therefore,  intimately  connected  with 
the  operations  of  husbandry.  We  see,  too,  from  this, 
why,  since  Juno  is  the  type  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
peacock  was  considered  as  sacred  to  the  goddess. 
(Fid.  Juno.) — From  what  has  been  ssid,  it  would  seem 
that  the  name  Io  is  to  be  deduced  from  IO  (elfu),  "to 
go,"  aa  indicative  of  vegetation  going  forth  from  the 
bosom  of  the  earth. 
878 


Iobatbs,  a  king  of  Lycia,  father  of  Sthenobea,  tbe 
wife  of  Prmtus,  king  of-Argos.   (Fid.  Belleropbon.) 

Jocasta,  a  daughter  of  Menosceus,  who  married 
Laiua,  king  of  Thebes,  by  whom  she  had  (Edipua. 
She  was  afterward  united  to  her  son  CEdipus  without 
knowing  who  he  was,  and  had  by  biro  Eteocles,  Poly- 
nice*,  Ismene,  and  Antigone.  She  hung  herself  on 
discovering  that  CEdipus  was  her  own  offspring.  ( Fid. 
Laiua,  and  CEdipus.) 

IoLioa,  a  son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of  Thessaly,  who 
assisted  Hercules  in  conquering  the  Hydra.  (Fat 
Hydra,  and  Hercules.) 

Iolcos,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Mag. 
neaia,  at  the  bead  of  the  Pelasgicus  Sinus,  and  north- 
east of  Demetrias.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  heroic 
age  aa  the  birthplace  of  Jason  and  his  ancestors.  Iol- 
cos wsa  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pelion,  accord- 
ing to  Pindar  (JVtm.,  4,  87),  and  near  the  small  river 
Anaurus,  in  which  Jason  ia  ssid  to  hsve  lost  bis  san- 
daL  ( ApoU.  Rkod.,  I,  48.)  Strabo  affirms  that  civil 
dissensions  and  tyrannical  government  hastened  the 
downfall  of  this  place,  which  was  once  a  powerful  city; 
but  its  ruin  waa  finally  completed  by  the  foundation  of 
Demetrias  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  In  his  time  the 
town  no  longer  existed,  but  the  neighbouring  shore 
still  retained  the  name  of  Iolcos.  ( Strab. ,  436. — Com- 
pare La.,  43,  IS. — Scylax,  p.  35.— Steph.  Byz.,».v. 
'U>Xko(. — Plin.,  4,  9.)  Tbe  poets  make  the  ship  Ar- 
go  to  nave  set  sail  from  Iolcos  ;  this,  however,  must 
either  be  understood  aa  referring  the  fact  to  Aphela, 
or  else  by  Iolcos  they  mean  tbe  adjacent  coast.  (Cra- 
mer's Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  428.) 

ISt,*,  a  daughter  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchalie. 
(Fid.  Hercules,  page  698,  col.  8.) 

Ion,  I.  the  fabled  son  of  Xutbus,  and  reputed  pro- 
genitor of  the  Ionian  race.    (Ftd.  Iooes.)— II.  A  In- 

S'e  poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  and  surnamed  Xuthua. 
e  began  to  exhibit  01  83.  3,  B.C.  451.  Tbs  num- 
ber of  bis  dramas  is  variously  estimated  at  from  twelve 
to  forty.  Bentley  haa  collected  the  names  of  eleren. 
(Epitt.  ad  Mill.  Chron.  I.  MalaL  tut}.)  The  Man 
great  critic  haa  also  shown  that  this  Ion  was  a  person 
of  birth  and  fortune,  distinct  from  Ion  Ephesius,  a  mere 
begging  rhapsodist.  Besides  tragedies,  Ion  composed 
dithyrambs,  elegies,  dec.  His  elegies  are  quoted  by 
Atheroma  (10,  p.  436),  aa  also  bis  'Erti^Uau  a  work 
giving  so  account  of  all  the  visits  paid  by  celebrated 
men  to  Chioa.  (Athenian,  3,  p.  93.)  Ion  also  com- 
posed several  works  in  prose,  some  of  them  on  philo- 
sophical subjects.  Though  he  did  not  exhibit  till  after 
Euripides  had  commenced  bis  dramatic  career,  tod 
though  he  waa,  tike  that  poet,  a  friend  of  Socrates 
(Diog.  Laert.,  2,  33),  we  should  be  inclined  to  infer, 
from  bis  having  written  dithyrambs,  that  be  belonged 
to  an  earlier  age  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  that  bia  plays 
were  free  from  the  corruptions  which  Euripides  had 
introduced  into  Greek  tragedy  :  it  is,  indeed,  likely 
that  a  foreigner  would  copy  rather  from  the  old  mod- 
ela  than  from  modern  innovations.  Ion  was  so  de- 
lighted with  being  decreed  victor  on  one  occasion,  that 
he  presented  each  citizen  with  a  vase  of  Chisn  pottery. 
(Athen.,  1,  p.  4  )  We  gather  from  a  joke  of  Aris- 
tophsnes,  on  a  word  taken  from  one  of  his  dithyrambs, 
that  Ion  died  before  the  exhibition  of  the  Pox,  B.C. 
419.  (Pea,  v.  833.  —  TAeaire  of  the  Greek,  p.  93, 
4th  ed.) 

Ionks,  one  of  the  main  original  races  of  Greece. 
The  origin  of  the  Ionians  is  involved  in  great  obscuri- 
ty. The  name  occurs  in  the  Iliad  but  once,  and  in  the 
form  "IaSnes"  (II.,  13,  685);  but  not  many  years 
after  the  war  of  Troy,  the  Ionian*  appear  as  settled  in 
Attica,  and  also  in  the  northern  part  of  tbe  Pelopoime 
sus,  along  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  Herodo- 
tue  (8,  44)  aaya,  that  the  Athenians  were  originally 
Pelasgi,  but  that  after  Ion,  tbe  son  of  Xathus,  becams 
the  leader  of  the  forces  of  the  Athenians,  the  .people 
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Retired  the  name  of  Ionian*.  It  appear*  probable  that 
the  Ionian*,  like  the  JEoluan,  were  a  conquering  tribe 
front  the  mountain*  of  Thessaly,  and  that  at  an  un- 
known period  they  migrated  southward,  and  settled  in 
Attica  and  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  probably  mixing 
with  the  native  Pelaagi.  The  genealogy  of  Ion,  the 
reputed  son  of  Xuthua,  seems  to  be  a  legend  under 
which  is  Tailed  toe  early  history  of  the  Ionian  occupa- 
tion of  Attica.  Euripides,  in  order  to  flatter  the  Athe- 
nians, makes  Ion  the  son  of  Apollo.  Whatever  may 
be  the  historical  origin  of  the  Ionian  name,  Athenians 
and  Ionians  came  to  be  considered  as  one  and  the  same 
people.  In  the  Peloponnesus  the  Ionians  occupied  the 
northern  coast  of  the  peninsula,  which  was  then  called 
Ionia,  and  also  JSgisisan  Ionia,  and  the  sea  which 
separates  the  Peloponnesus  from  Southern  Italy  as- 
sumed the  nsme  of  Ionian  Sea,  a  circumstance  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  the  extent  and  prevalence  of 
the  Ionian  name.  This  appellation  of  Ionian  Sea  was 
retained  among  the  later  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  and 
i>  perpetuated  to  the  present  dsy  among  the  Italians. 
When  the  Dorians  invsded  the  Peloponnesus,  about 
1100  years  B.C.,  the  Aehei,  being  driven  thence,  gath- 
ered towards  the  north,  and  took  possession  of  Ionia, 
which  thenceforth  was  known  by  the  name  of  Ach&ia. 
The  Ionians  of  the  Peloponnesus,  in  consequence  of 
this,  migrated  to  Attica,  whence,  being  straitened  for 
apace,  and  perhaps,  also,  harassed  by  the  Dorians,  they 
resolved  to  seek  their  fortune  beyond  the  sea,  under 
the  guidance  of  Neleus  and  Androclus,  the  two  young- 
er sons  of  Codrna,  the  last  king  of  Athens.  This  was 
the  great  Ionic  migration,  aa  it  ia  called.  The  emi- 
grants consisted  of  natives  of  Attica,  aa  well  as  of  Io- 
nian fugitives  from  the  Peloponnesus,  and  a  motley 
band  from  other  parte  of  Greece.  (Herod.,  1,  146.) 
But  this  migration  can,  perhaps,  hardly  be  considered 
as  one  single  event  -.  there  seem  to  have  been  many 
and  various  migrations  of  Ionians,  some  of  which  were 
probably  anterior  to  the  Dorian  conquest.  (Encycl. 
Us.  Knmci.,  vol.  13,  p.  IS,  sea.) — For  the  history  of 
the  Ionic  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  consult  the  article 
Ionia. — We  have  already  remarked,  that  the  origin  of 
the  name  Ionian  is  altogether  uncertain.  It  is  gener- 
ally thought  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  lava*  or  (if 
pronounced  with  the  quiescent  mm)  Inn  ;  and  in  like 
manner  the  Hellenes  are  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
Elite,  in  the  sacred  writings,  more  especially  their 
country  Helms.  Hence  Bocnart  makes  levan.  the  son 
of  Iapbet,  the- ancestor  of  the  Iones.  The  Persians, 
moreover,  would  seem  to  have  called  the  Greeks  by  a 
similar  appellation.  Thus,  in  Aristophanes  (Acharn., 
v.  104),  a  Persian,  who  speaks  broken  Greek,  is  in- 
troduced, expressing  himself  ss  follows :  oil  Xipjii  xpO- 
oo  xambxpuK?  laovav,  snd  the  scholiast  remarks,  with 
reference  to  the  last  word,  'laovav  AvtI  toO  Kb\vale 

 Cte  irovTOf  rove  'EAAjp/ac  ol  j3dpiapoi  btu- 

Xovv.  In  the  Coptic,  also,  the  Greeks  are  styled,  by  a 
name  quite  analogous,  OrJEININ,  aa  at  the  end  of  the 
Rosetta  inscription.  (Akerblad,  sur  Vinserip.  Egypt. 
U  Rosette. — Knue,  Hellat,  vol.  I,  p,  3,  tn  noli*.) 
They,  however,  who  favour  such  etymologies,  should 
first  determine  whether  the  Hebrew  is  to  be  regarded 
a*  the  primitive  language  or  not ;  since,  if  the  latter 
be  the  ease,  the  namea  that  are  given  in  Hebrew  scrip- 
ture to  the  early  rulers  snd  leaden  in  the  family  of 
Noah,  are  mere  translations  from  the  primitive  tongue, 
and  certainly  can  form  no  sure  basis  for  the  erection 
even  of  the  slightest  superstructure  of  etymology. 

tosli,  s  district  of  Asia  Minor,  where  Ionians  from 
Attica  settled,  about  1000  B.C.  This  beautiful  and 
fertile  country  extended  from  the  river  Hermua,  along 
the  shore  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  to  Miletus,  and  the  tem- 

fle  of  the  Branchids,  on  the  promontory  of  Poaideum. 
ts  southern  limit,  however,  probably  varied  at  differ- 
ent times,  since  some  made  Ionia  reach  to  the  Sinus 
Uasiiu.    Strabo  makes  the  circuit  of  Ionia  3430  sta- 


dia. (Strah.,  632.  —  Compare  Ttsckucke,  U  he.) 
The  breadth  ia  nowhere  given.  Nothing,  indeed, 
could  be  more  irregular  in  point  of  form ;  it  consist- 
ing, as  it  would  appear,  of  small  districts  around  the 
different  cities  and  towns,  save  only  the  great  penin- 
sula of  Erythre,  dec,  and  the  islands  of  Samoa  and 
Chios. — Ionia,  or  the  Ionian  league,  originally  consist- 
ed of  twelve  cities  of  considerable  note,  with  many 
other  towns  of  minor  importance ;  besides  a  thirteenth 
city,  Smyrna,  afterward  wrested  from  the  jEolians. 
The  namea  of  the  cities,  beginning  from  the  north,  are 
Phocass,  Smyrna,  Claxomene,  Err  time,  Chios,  Teos, 
Lebedus,  Colophon,  Ephesns,  Priene,  Samoa,  My  us, 
and  Miletus.  Others  of  less  note  were  Temnus,  Leu- 
ce,  Metropolis,  Myonnesus,  and  Latmua.  The  Ionian 
confederation  apnea/*  have  been  mainly  united  by 
a  common  «» — -~-  worship,  and  by  the  celebration 
of  a  ——>»—.  .oetival ;  and  it  seems  that  the  deputies 
of  the  several  cities  only  met  in  times  of  great  diffi- 
culty. The  place  of  assembly  waa  the  Pamoninm,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale,  where  a  temple,  built  oa 
neutral  ground,  was  dedicated  to  Neptune.  In  the 
old  Ionia  (afterward  called  Achaia)  Neptune  waa  also 
the  national  deity,  and  hi*  temple  continued  at  Helice 
till  that  city  waa  submerged.  That  the  settlers  in  Asia 
should  retain  their  national  worship  is  a  circumstance 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  colonization, 
and  confirmatory,  if  confirmation  were  needed,  of  the 
European  origin  of  the  Ionians  of  Asia.  We  have  no 
materials  for  a  history  of  these  cities  of  Ionia  as  » 
political  community,  and  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
their  political  union  came  near  the  exact  notion  of  a 
federation,  aa  some  have  conjectured. — In  almost  ev- 
ery one  of  the  Ionian  cities  there  were  two  parties, 
aristocratic  and  democratic,  and  the  Persian  kings  or 
their  satraps  generally  favoured  the  former ;  and  thus 
it  happened  that  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  came 
to  be  ruled  by  tyrants,  or  individuals  who  possessed 
the  sovereign  power. — The  Ionian  cities  remained  in- 
dependent of  a  foreign  yoke,  however,  until  the  time 
of  Croesus,  by  whom  tbey  were  finally  subdued.  From 
the  Lydian  they  passed  to  the  Persian  sway,  their  con- 
querors, however,  in  both  instances  lesving  them  their 
own  forms  of  government,  snd  merely  subjecting  them 
to  the  payment  of  tribute.  To  the  Persian  succeeded 
the  Macedonian  dominion,  and  to  this  last  the  Roman 
yoke.  Sylla  reduced  tbem  beneath  the  Roman  pow- 
er, and  treated  them,  together  with  other  Asiatic  cities, 
with  great  severity,  on  account  of  the  murder  of  so 
many  thousand  Romans,  whom  they  had  inhumanly 
put  to  death  in  compliance  with  the  orders  of  Mithra- 
datea.  Ephesus  wss  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour, 
Sylla  having  suffered  his  soldiers  to  live  there  at  dis- 
cretion, and  obliged  the  inhabitants  to  pay  every  offi- 
cer fifty  drachma),  and  every  soldier  sixteen  denarii  a 
day.  The  whale  sum  which  the  revolted  cities  of  Asia, 
paid  Sylla  was  80,000  talents,  nesr  four  millions  ster- 
ling. This  waa  a  most  fatal  Mow,  from  which  they 
never  recovered.  Ionia,  at  a  later  period,  was  totally 
devastated  by  the  Saracens,  so  that  few  vettigea  of  an- 
cient civilization  remain.  Its  inhabitants  were  con- 
sidered effeminate  and  voluptuous,  but,  at  the  same  , 
time,  highly  amiable.  Their  dialect  partook  of  their 
character.  The  arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  this 
happy  country,  particularly  those  which  contribute  te 
embellish  life.  The  Aaiatic  Greeks  became  the  teach- 
ers and  examples  of  the  European  Greeks.  Homer 
the  poet,  and  Parrhaaiua  the  painter,  were  Ionians. 
The  Ionic  column  proves  the  delicacy  of  their  teste. 
(Encydop.  Americ.,  vol.  7,  p.  88.)  A  notice  of  the 
principal  sites  on  the  coast  ia  given  by  Leake  (Jour- 
nal, p.  360,  teqq. — Compare  Remull,  Geography  of 
Western  Asm,  vol.  3,  p.  1,  stye.). — II.  An  ancient 
name  given  to  Hellas  or  Achats,  because  it  waa  for 
some  time  the  residence  of  the  Ionians.  (Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Iones.) 
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IonYvm  Mam,  a  name  given  to  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  separate*  the  Peloponnesus  from 
Southern  Italy.   It  waa  fabled  to  hire  received  it* 
illation  from  the  wandering!  of  Io  in  this  quarter. 


(Put.  Io.)  The  more  correct  explanation,  however, 
deduce*  the  name  from  that  of  the  great  Ionic  race. 
(  Vid.  Ionea.)  The  statement*  of  the  ancient  writers  re- 
specting the  situation  and  extent  of  the  Ionian  Sea  are 
very  fluctuating  and  uncertain.  Scylax  (p.  II)  make* 
it  the  same  with  the  Adriatic ;  and  he  may  be  correct 
m  so  doing,  since,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  true 
and  ancient  name  of  the  Adriatic  wa*  tha  Ionian  Gulf 
(6,  137).  Both  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  gulf*  end, 
according  to  Scylax,  at  the  (trait*  near  Hydrunlum(p. 
6).  Of  the  Ionian  Sea  be  says  nothing ;  Herodotus, 
however,  makes  it  extend  a*  far  south  aa  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Thucydides  keeps  op  the  dittinction  just  al- 
luded to,  calling  tha  Adriatic  by  the  name  of  the  Io- 
nian Gulf  (being  probably  aa  ignorant  as  Herodotus  of 
any  other  appellation  for  this  arm  of  the  sea),  and 
styling  the  rest,  aa  far  aa  the  western  coaat  of  Greece, 
the  Ionian  Sea  (1,  84).  In  later  times  s  change  of 
appellation  took  place.  The  limits  of  the  Adriatic 
were  extended  as  far  aa  the  southern  coaat  of  Italy  and 
the  western  shores  of  Greece,  and  the  Ionian  Gulf  was 
considered  to  be  now  only  a  part  of  it.  Eustathins 
asserts  (ad  Diowtft.  Ptriieg.,  v.  92),  that  the  more 
accurate  writers  of  -hi*  day  maintained  this  distinction. 
Hence  the  remark  of  Ptolemy  ia  rendered  intelligible, 
who  make*  the  Adriatic  Sea  extend  along  the  whole 
western  coaat  of  Greece  down  to  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  the  Peloponneaua.  (SUmert,  Oeogr., 
vol.  9,  p.  18.) 

ltoHOtf,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  is  described  by  Aris- 
tophanes (Aon.,  78,  ttyq.)  a*  a  man  whose  powers 
were,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently proved  to  enable  a  critic  to  determine  bia  lit- 
erary rank.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
creditable  dramatist,  and  gained  the  aecood  prize  in 
428  B.C.,  when  Eunpide*  waa  first  and  Ion  third. 
(Arg.  ad  Eurip.,  HippoL — Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p. 
94,  stq.,  4th  ed.) 

Joppa,  an  ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situate  on  the 
coast,  to  the  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  south 
of  Caeearea.  In  the  Old  Testament  it  ia  called  Japho 
(Jothua,  19,  46.-3  Chron.,  3,  10.— Jonah,  1,  »). 
It  wa*  the  only  harbour  possessed  by  the  Jews,  and 
the  wood  for  the  temple,  which  wa*  cnt  on  Mount 
Lebanon,  waa  brought  m  floats  to  Joppa,  thence  to  be 
aent  to  Jerusalem.  It  subsequently  became  a  Phoeni- 
cian oily,  and  fell  under  the  power  of  the  kings  of 
8yria,  until  the  Maccabees  conquered  it,  and  restored 
it  to  their  nation.  The  Jews,  not  being  a  commercial 
people,  made  no  use  of  Joppa  aa  a  place  of  trade; 
and  hence  it  became  a  retreat  for  pirate*.  (Strabo, 
7S9.)  Under  the  Roman  power  the  pirate*  were 
made  to  disappear.  In  the  middle  age*  Joppa  changed 
it*  name  to  Jaffa  or  Yaffa.  (AfoUfed.,  Tab.  Syr.,  p. 
80.) — Joppa  waa  made  by  the  aneient  mythologist*  the 
scene  of  the  fable  of  Andromeda,  and  here  Cepheue 
was  *aid  to  have  reigned.  (Strabo,  I.  e.)  Pliny  (9, 6) 
even  gravely  inform*  aa,  that  M.  8eanroa  brought 
sway  from  this  place  to  Rome  the  bones  of  toe  sea- 
monster  to  which  the  princess  hsd  been  exposed,  and 
which  were  of  a  remarkable  sixe.  They  were  probably 
the  remains  of  a  large  whale.  The  Jews  saw  in  them 
the  bone*  of  the  whale  that  had  swallowed  Jonah ;  the 
Greeks,  on  the  other  hand,  connected  them  with  one  of 
the  legends  of  their  fanciful  mythology.  — Jeppa  wa*  the 
place  of  landing  for  the  western  pilgrim*,  and  here  the 
promised  pardons  commenced.  It  possesses  still,  in 
times  of  peace,  a  considerable  commerce  with  the 
place*  in  ite  vicinity,  and  is  well  inhabited,  chiefly  by 
Arabs.  Mr.  Wilson  says  the  harbour  is  rocky  and 
dangerous,  and  difficult  of  access ;  in  which  state  it 
has  been  since  the  time  of  Josephus,  who  says  that  a 
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more  dangerous  situation  for  vessels  cannot  be  ima- 
gined. The  same  traveller  estimates  the  present  pop. 
ulation  at  6090.  The  place  ia  distinguished  for  iu 
fruits,  and  the  watermelons  thai  grow  here  an  said  to 
be  superior  to  those  of  sny  other  country.  Mr.  Buck- 
ingham says,  "  that  Jaffa,  aa  it  is  now  seen,  is  sealed 
on  a  promontory  jutting  out  into  the  sea,  and  rising  u 
the  height  of  about  150  feet  above  it*  level."  (Aft*. 
nert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pL  1,  p.  356.) 

JoKDAitca,  a  famous  river  of  Palestine,  which,  as- 
cording  to  Josephus,  had  ita  source  in  the  lake  of 
Phial*,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Csnarea  Philippi. 
This  origin  of  the  river  waa  ascertained  by  Philip  tba 
tetrsrch,  who  made  the  experiment  of  throwing  tome 
chaff  or  straw  into  the  lake,  which  cam*  out  when 
the  river  emerge*  from  the  ground,  after  having  nm 
about  ISO  furlongs  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Mannert  deems  this  story  fabulous,  and  makes  tha 
river  rise  in  Mount  Paneaa.    The  Talmudists  at? 
that  the  Jordan  rise*  out  of  the  cave  of  Panes*.  They 
assert,  moreover,  that  Leshem  is  Paneaa.  Lessen 
was  subdued  by  the  Danitea,  and  Jeroboam  placed  ooe 
of  his  golden  calves  in  Dan,  which  is  at  the  springs  of 
Jordan.    Josephus  says  thst  the  springs  of  Jordan  rise 
from  under  the  temple  of  the  golden  calf.  Possibly  this 
temple  might  stand  on  a  hill,  ao  convenient  and  proper 
for  each  an  edifice,  that  the  temple  of  Augustus  was  af- 
terward built  upon  it.    Burekhardt,  however,  says  that 
it  rises  about  four  miles  northeast  from  Cssarea  Philip- 
pi,  in  the  plain,  near  a  hill  called  Tel-el-kadi.  Then 
are,  he  aays,  two  springs  near  each  other,  one  smaller 
than  the  other,  whose  waters  unite  immediately  below. 
Both  sources  are  on  level  ground;  among  rocka  of 
what  BuTekbardt  call*  tufwacke.    The  larger  soorce 
immediately  forma  a  river  12  or  15  yard*  wide,  which 
rushes  rapidly  over  a  atony  bed  into  the  lower  plain. 
It  is  soon  after  joined  by  the  river  of  Paneaa,  er  Cm- 
area  Philippi,  which  waa  on  the  northeast  of  the  city. 
Over  the  source  of  this  river  ia  a  perpendicular  rock, 
in  which  several  niches  have  been  cut  to  receive  stat- 
ues, the  largest  of  which  is  above  a  spacious  cetera, 
beneath  which  tbe  river  rises.    This  niche,  the  editor 
of  Burckhardt  conjectures,  contained  a  statue  of  Pea, 
whence  the  name  of  Paneaa  given  to  the  city,  and  of 
Uavelov  to  the  cavern.    Seetxen  differs  from  Burck- 
hsrdt  in  making  the  spring  of  the  river  Has  be  is,  which 
rises  half  a  league  to  the  weet  of  Hasbeia,  and  which, 
he  says,  forms  the  branch  of  the  Jordan,  to  be  the 
proper  head  of  that  river.    A  few  milea  below  then 
junction,  the  united  rivers,  now  a  considerable  stream, 
enter  the  small  lake  of  Houle,  the  ancient  Samochoei- 
tia  or  Merom,  into  which  aeveral  other  streams  from 
the  mountain*  discharge  themselves ;  some  of  ihen, 
perhaps,  having  equal  claim*  to  the  honour  of  forming 
the  Jordan  with  those  above  mentioned.    Se  that,  in 
truth,  the  Lake  of  Houle  may  beet  be  considered  aa  the 
real  soorce  of  the  river.    After  quitting  this  small 
lake,  the  river  run*  a  course  of  about  18  miles  to  tha 
Lake  Tabaria,  tbe  ancient  Sea  of  Trberiee  or  Galilee, 
maintaining,  aa  some  travellers  report,  s  distinct  cur- 
rent in  the  centre,  through  iu  whom  length,  without 
mingting  He  water*  with  those  of  the  lake.    But  when 
It  ie  recollected  that  tbie  ia  15  mile*  in  length,  and  ia 
some  pane  nine  in  breadth,  such  a  tact  ia  scarcely 
credible.    From  this  lake  the  river  flow*  about  70 
milea  more,  through  the  Gktr,  or  vaHey  of  Jordan,  lie 
ancient  Aulon,  until  it  ia  finally  lost  in  the  Dead  Sea. 
Its  whole  course  is  about  100  miles  ia  a  straight  line 
by  the  map ;  perhaps  150,  computing  by  the  windinga 
of  ita  channel.    The  Jordan,  it  appear*,  anciently  over- 
flowed (as  it  probably  does  sometimes  now)  in  ths  first 
month,  which  answers  to  our  March:  ss  it  was  at  this 
time  that  the  armies  enumerated  in  1  Chron..  18, 
passed  tbe  Jordan  to  David  at  Ziklag,  "when  it  bad 
overflowed  aU  its  banks."   Thi*  waa,  in  tact,  the  tune 
when  tbe  frequent  rains  and  the  melting  of  the  snow* 
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on  the  mountains  at  it*  source  would  be  most  likely  to 
occasion  each  an  inundation.  Travellers  have  given 
different  accounts  of  this  celebrated  stream.  Maun- 
dreO  assigns  it  a  breadth  of  20  yards ;  but  represents 
it  as  deep,  and  so  rapid  that  a  man  could  not  swim 
against  tie  current.  .Volney  calls  it  from  60  to  80 
feet  between  the  two  principal  lakes,  and  10  or  12 
feet  deep ;  but  makes  it  60  paces  at  its  embouchure ; 
Chateaubriand,  about  the  same  point,  60  paces,  aad 
six  or  seven  feet  deep  close  to  the  soon.  Dr.  Shaw 
computed  its  breadth  at  30  yards,  and  its  depth  at  nine 
feet;  and  that  it  daily  discharges  6,090,000  loos  of 
staler  into  the  Dead  Sea.  Buickhardt,  who  crossed 
it  higher  op,  calls  it  80  paces  broad,  and  three  feet 
deep ;  but  this  waa  in  the  middle  of  aummer.  Mr. 
Buckingham,  who  visited  it  in  the  month  of  January, 
1816,  states  it  to  be  little  more  at  the  part  where  he 
crossed  it,  which  waa  a  short  distance  above  the  par- 
allel of  Jericho,  than  25  yards  in  breadth,  and  so  shal- 
low as  to  be  easily  forded  by  the  horses.  At  another 
point,  higher  up  in  its  course,  he  describes  it  as  190 
feet  broad.  From  a  mean  of  these  and  other  accounta, 
its  average  width  may  be  computed  at  30  yards.  It 
rolls  so  powerful  aSelume  of  water  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
that  the  strongest  end  most  expert  swimmer  would  be 
foiled  in  say  attempt  to  swim  across  it  at  its  point  of 
entrance :  he  must  inevitably  be  hurried  down  by  the 
stream  into  the  lake.  The  banks  of  the  Jordan  are  in 
many  places  covered  with  bushes,  reeds,  tamarisks, 
wiUows,  oleanders,  Ac.,  which  form  an  asylum  for  vari- 
ous wild  animals,  who  here  concealed  themselves  till  the 
swelling  of  the  river  drove  them  from  their  coverts. 
To  this  Jeremiah  alludes  (49,  19).  Previously  to  the 
destruction  of  the  four  cities  of  the  plsin,  it  is  probable 
that  the  Jordan  flowed  to  the  Red  Sea,  through  the 
valley  of  Ghor  or  Arabia.— The  etymology  of  its 
name  has  been  varionsly  assigned.  It  is  thought  by 
some  to  come  from  the  Hebrew  jarden,  a  descent, 
from  its  rapid  descent  through  that  country.  Another 
class  of  etymologists  deduce  its  name  from  the  He- 
brew and  Syriac,  importing  the  caldron  of  judgment. 
Others  make  it  come  from  Jar,  a  spring,  and  Dan,  a 
small  town  near  its  source ;  and  a  third  class  deduce 
it  from  Jar  aad  Don,  two  rivulets.  It  most  probably 
derives  its  name  from  Far-Dan,  "  the  river  of  Dan," 
near  which  city  it  take*  it*  rise.  The  Arabs  call  it 
Arin  or  Harden,  the  Persians  Aerdun,  and  the  Ara- 
bian geographer  Edrisi,  ZeaJuur,  or  swelling.  (Maru- 
jarit  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  251.) 

Jobkindbs  or  (as  be  is  called  in  the  AneUeei*  of 
Habillon)  Jokoanu,  a  Goth,  by  birth,  secretary  to 
ose  of  the  kings  of  the  Alana,  and,  aa  some  believe,  af- 
terward bishop  of  Ravenna.  In  the  year  692  of  our 
en  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  Goths  (Re  Actus  Gc- 
iiae).  This  is  merely  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of 
Cassiodoras,  and  is  written  without  judgment  end 
with  great  partiality.  He  composed  also  s  work  enti- 
tled De  rtgnoruM  et  tempomm  eueceerione,  or  a  Ro- 
man history  from  Romulus  to  Augustus.  It  is  only 
a  copy  of  the  history  of  Floras,  but  with  such  altera- 
tions and  additions,  however,  as  to  enable  us  some- 
times to  correct  by  means  of  it  the  text  of  the  Roman 
historian.    (SeAott,  Hat  lit.  Lot.,  vol.  3,  p.  177.) 

lot,  an  island  in  the  /Egean  Sea,  to  the  north  of 
There.  Here,  according  to  some  accounts.  Homer 
was  interred.  {Sirab.,  484.— Pim.,  4,  12.)  It  wae 
also  said,  that  the  poet's  mother  was  a  native  of  this 
island.  ISteph  Bye  ,  e.  v.  lor.)  The  modern  name 
-  Nio,  for  which  Boqdelcnonti  assigns  a  totally  false 
derivation,  since  ft  merely  comes  from  a  Romaic  cor- 
ruption. (Bondehn^  ha.  Archipd.,  p.  99,  td.  De 
Sinner) 

Jostraos,  Fnvros,  a  celebrated  Jew,  son  of  Ms- 
thiaa,  a  priest,  bom  in  Jerusalem.    The  date  of  hia 
birth  is  A.D.  87.   He  was  a  man  of  illustrious  race, 
lineally  descended  from  a  priestly  family,  the  first  of 
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the  twenty-four  courses,  sn  eminent  distinction.  By 
His  mother's  side  he  traced  bis  genealogy  up  to  the  Ae- 
monean  princes.  He  grew  up  with  a  high  reputation  for 
early  intelligence  and  memory.  At  fourteen  years  old 
(he  ie  bis  own  biographer)  he  waa  so  fond  of  letters,  that 
the  chief  priesta  used  to  meet  at  hia  father's  house  to  put 
to  him  difficult  questions  of  the  law.  At  sixteen  he 
determined  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  three  prevail- 
ing sects,  those  of  the  Pharisees,  Sadducees,  ard  Ee- 
senes  For  though  be  had  led  for  some  time  a  hardy, 
diligent,  and  studious  lifo,  he  did  not  consider  himself 
yet  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  character  of  each 
sect  to  decide  which  he  should  follow.  Having  beard 
that  a  certain  Esaene  named  Banua  waa  leading  in  the 
desert  the  life  of  a  hermit,  making  bis  raiment  from 
the  trees  and  hia  food  from  the  fruit*  of  the  earth, 
practising  cold  ablutions  at  all  seasons,  and,  in  short, 
using  every  means  of  mortification  to  increase  hi* 
sanctity,  Josephus,  ambitious  of  emulating  the  Came 
of  such  an  example  of  holy  seclusion,  joined  him  in 
his  cell.  But  three  years  of  thia  ascetic  life  tamed 
hia  zealous  ambition ;  he  grew  weary  of  the  desert, 
abandoned  hi*  great  example  of  painful  devotion,  and 
returned  to  toe  city  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  There 
be  joined  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  In  his  twenty- 
sixth  year  he  undertook  a  voyage  to  Rome,  in  order 
to  make  interest  in  favour  of  certain  priests,  who  bsd 
been  sent  there  to  anawer  some  unimportant  charge 
by  Felix.  On  bis  voyage  be  was  shipwrecked  and  m 
great  danger.  His  ship  foundered  in  trie  Adriatic,  six 
hundred  of  the  crew  and  passengers  were  cast  into 
the  sea,  eighty  contrived  to  swim,  and  were  taken  up 
by  a  ship  from  Cyrene.  They  arrived  at  Puteoli,  the 
usual  landing-place,  and  Josephus,  making  acquaint- 
ance with  one  Aliturua,  an  actor,  a  Jew  by  birth,  and 
from  his  profession  in  high  credit  with  the  Empress 
Poppoa,  be  obtained  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  a* 
well  aa  valuable  presents  from  Poppsta,  and  returned 
borne.  During  all  thia  time  he  had  studied  diligently 
snd  made  himself  master  of  the  Greek  language,  which 
few  of  his  countrymen  could  write,  still  fewer  speak 
with  a  correct  pronunciation.  On  his  return  home  he 
found  the  Jews  on  the  point  of  revolting  against  the 
power  of  Rome.  After  vainly  endeavouring  to  oppose 
this  rash  determination,  he  at  last  joined  their  cause, 
snd  held  various  commands  in  the  Jewish  army.  At 
Jotapata,  in  Galilee,  be  signalized  hie  military  abilities 
in  supporting  a  siege  of  forty-seven  days  against  Ves- 
pasian snd  Titus,  m  a  email  town  of  Judea.  During 
the  siege  and  capture,  40,000  men  fell  on  the  aide  of 
the  Jews ;  none  were  spared  but  women  and  children ; 
and  the  number  of  captives  amounted  only  to  1200, 
so  faithfully  had  the  Roman  soldiery  executed  their 
orders  of  destruction.  Josephus  saved  hi*  life  by  fly- 
ing  into  a  cave,  where  forty  of  hia  countrymen  had 
also  taken  refuge.  He  dissuaded  them  from  com- 
mitting suicide,  and,  when  they  had  all  drawn  lota  to 
kill  one  another,  Josephus,  with  one  other,  remained 
the  last,  and  surrendered  themselves  to  Vespasian. 
He  gained  the  conqueror's  esteem  by  foretelling  that 
he  would  become  one  day  the  master  of  the  Roman 
empire.  {Joseph.  Vit.,  »  76. — Hitman's  History  of 
(he  Jew.,  vol.  2,  p.  968,  teqq.y— Vossius  [Hist.  Gr., 
2.  8)  think*  that  Josephus,  who,  like  all  the  rest  of 
bis  nation,  expected  at  this  period  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah,  applied  to  Vespasian  the  prophecies  which 
announced  the  advent  of  our  Saviour.  He  remarks 
that  Josephus  might  have  been  the  more  sincere  in  se 
doing,  as  Jerusalem  waa  not  besieged.  His  prophecy 
having  been  accomplished  two  year*  afterward,  he 
obtained  bis  freedom  and  took  the  pranomen  of  Fla- 
vin*, to  indicate  that  he  regarded  himself  aa  tbe  freed- 
man  of  the  emperor.  Josephus  was  present  during 
the  whole  siege  of  Jerusalem,  endeavouring  to  per- 
suade his  countrymen  to  capitulate.  Whether  he  se- 
riously considered  resistance  impossible,  or,  aa  he 
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pretends,  recognising  the  hand  of  God  end  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  prophecies  in  the  ruin  of  hie  country, 
he  esteemed  it  impious  as  well  as  vain ;  whether  be 
was  actuated  by  the  baser  motive  of  self-interest,  or 
the  more  generous  desire  of  being  of  service  to  his 
miserable  countrymen,  he  was  by  no  means  held  in 
the  same  estimation  by  the  Roman  army  as  by  Titus. 
They  thought  a  traitor  to  hia  country  might  be  a  trai- 
tor to  them  ;  and  they  were  apt  to  lay  all  their  losses 
'o  his  charge,  as  if  he  kept  op  secret  intelligence 
with  the  besieged.  On  the  capture  of  the  city,  Titus 
offered  him  any  boon  he  would  request.  He  chose 
the  sacred  books,  and  the  lives  of  bis  brother  and  fifty 
friends.  He  was  afterward  permitted  to  select  190 
of  his  friends  and  relatives  from  the  multitude  who 
were  shut  up  in  the  Temple  to  be  sold  for  slaves. 
The  estate  of  Josephus  lying  within  the  Roman  en- 
campment, Titus  assigned  him  other  lands  in  lieu  of 
t.  Vespasian  also  conferred  on  him  a  considerable 
property  in  land.  Josephus  lived  afterward  at  Rome, 
in  high  favour  with  Vespasian,  Titus,  sad  Domitian. 
The  latter  punished  certain  Jews  and  a  eunuch,  the 
tutor  of  his  son,  who  had  falsely  accused  him ;  ex- 
empted his  estate  from  tribute,  and  advanced  him 
to  nigh  honour.  He  was  a  great  favourite  with  the 
Empress  Domitis.  The  time  of  his  death  ia  uncer- 
tain ;  he  was  certainly  alive  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury, and  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  second. 
After  his  surrender  be  had  married  a  captive  in  Cesa- 
rea,  but,  in  obedience,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  the  law 
which  prohibited  such  marriages  to  a  man  of  priestly 
.ine,  he  discarded  her,  and  married  again  in  Alexan- 
dres. By  his  Alexandrean  wife  Josephus  had  three 
sons  ;  one  only,  Hyrcanua,  lived  to  maturity.  Dissat- 
isfied with  this  wife's  conduct,  he  divorced  her  also, 
and  married  a  Cretan  woman,  from  a  Jewish  family, 
of  the  first  rank  snd  opulence  in  the  island,  and  of 
admirable  virtue. — At  Rome  Josephus  first  wrote  the 
History  of  the  J  ninth  War  ('lovfaiini  laropia  irepl 
uXuoeut),  in  the  Syro-Chaldaic  tongue,  for  the  use 
of  his  own  countrymen  in  the  East,  particularly  those 
beyond  the  Euphrates.  He  afterward  translated  the 
work  into  Greek,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Western  Jews 
and  the  Romans.  Both  King  Agrippa  and  Titus  bore 
testimony  to  its  accuracy.  The  latter  ordered  it  to 
be  placed  in  the  public  library,  and  signed  it  with  his 
own  bands  a*  an  authentic  memorial  of  the  times. 
This  work  was  translated  into  Latin  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury by  Rufinua  of  Aquileis,  or  rather  by  Cassiodorus. 
(Muratori,  Antiq.  Ital.,  vol.  3,  p.  920.)  Msny  years 
afterward,  about  A.D.  93,  Josephus  published  his  great 
work  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  Jews  ClovdaUi)  'Ap- 
XaioXoyia),  in  twenty  books.  It  forms  a  history  of  the 
chosen  people  from  the  creation  to  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Nero.  Josephus  did  not  write  this  work  for 
the  use  of  his  countrymen,  nor  even  for  the  Hellenistic 
Jews :  his  object  wss  to  make  hia  nation  better  known 
to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  to  remove  the  con- 
tempt in  which  it  wss  accustomed  to  be  held.  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and,  where  these  failed, 
traditions  and  other  historical  monuments,  were  the 
sources  whence  he  drew  the  materials  for  bis  work ; 
but,  in  making  use  of  these,  be  allowed  himself  an 
unpardonable  license,  in  removing  from  his  narrative 
all  that  the  religion  of  the  Jewa  regarded  as  moat 
worthy  of  veneration,  in  order  not  to  shock  the  preju- 
dices of  the  nations  to  whom  he  wrote.  He  not  only 
treats  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  if  they  were 
mere  human  compositions,  in  explaining,  enlarging, 
and  commenting  upon  them,  and  thus  destroying  the 
aative  and  noble  simplicity  and  pathos  which  renders 
the  perusal  of  the  sacred  volume  so  full  of  attraction  ; 
but  he  allows  himself  the  liberty  of  often  adding  to 
the  recital  of  an  event  circumstances  which  change 
ita  entire  nature.  In  every  part  of  the  work  in  ques- 
tion,  be  represents  his  countrymen  in  a  point  of  view 
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calculated  to  conciliate  the  esteem  of  the  matters  of 
the  world.    Notwithstanding  all  this,  however,  the 
Antiquities  of  Josephus  are  extremely  interesting,  at 
affording  us  a  faithful  picture  of  Jewish  manners  in 
the  time  of  the  historian,  and  as  filling  up  a  void  is 
ancient  history  of  four  centuries  between  the  last 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  snd  those  of  the  New. 
With  a  view  similar  to  that  which  dictated  the  work 
just  mentioned,  Josephus  wrote  sn  answer  to  Apion, 
a  celebrated  grammarian  of  Egypt  (vid.  Apion,  No. 
who  had  given  currency  to  many  of  the  ancient  fictions 
of  Egyptian  tradition  concerning  the  Jewa.  He  like- 
wise published  his  own  life,  in  snswer  to  the  statements 
of  his  old  antagonist,  Justus  of  Tiberias,  who  bad  sent 
forth  a  history  of  the  war,  written  in  Greek  with  con 
siderable  elegance.    At  what  time  he  died  it  uncer- 
tain ;  history  loses  sight  of  him  in  his  fifty-aixth  or 
fifty- seventh  year.    A  work  entitled  Elf  Mo*»a&n'ott 
Aoyof,  f)  irepl  airrQKp&ropoe  Xoyio/iov,  has  been  erro- 
neously ascribed  to  Josephns.    In  some  editions  of 
the  Scriptures  it  appears  under  the  appellation  of  the 
Fourth  Book  of  Maccabees.    A  fragment  also,  on  the 
Cause  of  the  Universe  (irepl  too  rrevref),  preserved 
by  John  Philoponus,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  seventh 
century,  has  been  incorrectly  attributed  to  Joaepbui. 
— Before  leaving  the  biography  of  thia  writer,  we  moat 
say  a  few  words  relative  to  a  famous  passage  in  tot 
Jewish  Antiquities  concerning  our  Saviour.   It  ocean 
in  the  third  chapter  of  the  eighteenth  book  (Jet.,  (hu, 
ed.  Hat.,  vol.  1,  p.  161),  and  is  se  follows:  "At this 
time  there  exists  Jesus,  a  wise  man,  if  it  be  allowed 
us  to  call  him  a  man  ;  for  he  performed  wonderful 
works,  and  instructed  those  who  receive  (he  truth  with  . 
joy.    He  thus  drew  to  him  many  Jews  and  many  of 
the  Greeka.    He  waa  the  Christ.    Pilate  having  pun- 
ished him  with  crucifixion  on  the  accusation  of  our 
leading  men,  those  who  had  loved  him  before  still 
remained  faithful  to  him.    For  on  the  third  day  he 
appeared  unto  them,  living  anew,  just  aa  the  prophets 
of  God  had  announced,  who  had  predicted  of  him  tea 
thousand  other  miraculoua  things.    The  nation  of 
Christiana,  named  after  him,  continues  even  to  the 
present  day."    This  psssage,  placed  in  the  middle  of 
a  work  written  by  a  zealous  Jew,  has  all  the  appear- 
ance of  a  marginal  gloaa  which  has  found  its  way  into 
the  text :  it  is  loo  long  and  too  whorl  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  the  original  text.    It  ie  too  long  to  ban 
come  from  the  pen  of  an  infidel,  and  it  is  too  short  to 
have  been  written  by  a  Christian.    St  Justin,  TeruuV 
lian,  and  St.  Ohrysostom  have  made  no  use  of  it  in 
their  disputes  with  the  Jews ;  and  neither  Origen  not 
Photius  make  any  mention  of  it.    Eusebies,  who 
lived  before  some  of  the  writers  just  named,  is  the 
first  who  adduce*  it.    These  circumstances  have  suf- 
ficed to  attach  suspicion  to  it  in  the  eyes  of  some 
critics,  and  especially  of  Richard  Simon  (under  the 
name  of  Sainjore,  in  the  Bibliolhiqve  oat  Recual  it 
diverses  piiees  oritiquet,  Amtl.,  1706,  8vo,  vol.  S, 
ch.  2)  and  the  historian  Gibbon.    On  the  other  hand, 
Henri  de  Valoie  {ad  Etwee.,  p.  16,  90),  Huet,  biahop 
of  Avranches  (Demomtt.  Etcmg.,  p.  37),  Isssc  Voa- 
aiua  (De  LXX.  biteror.,  p.  161),  and  others,  have  de- 
fended its  authenticity.    Lambecius  (Bwiioth  Yin- 
dob.,  vol.  8,  p.  6),  who  advocates  the  same  aide,  hat 
pretended  that  the  words  of  Josephus  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered as  expressing  contempt  for  our  Saviour,  al- 
though, in  order  not  to  offend  either  party,  the  histo- 
rian has  concealed  his  real  meaning  in  equivocal  terms. 
However  paradoxical  this  last  .opinion  may  seem,  it 
has  sssumed  an  air  of  considerable  probability,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  alight  correction  in  the  text  and  punc- 
tuation which  haB  been  proposed  by  Kniuel,  a  GeraMi 
scholar.    (Ntue  trittken  Uber  das  vxltoerukmte  Zeug- 
nil*  dee  alien  Juden  FUvnu  Josephus  von  Jen  Chris- 
to,  Braunsehw.,  1799,4to.)   A  celebrated  Protestant 
divine,  Godfrey  Less,  after  having  carefully  and  criir 
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jrally  examined  both  sides  of  the  question,  has  pro- 
nounced the  passage  to  be  supposititious,  and  adds, 
that  the  silence  of  the  historian  respecting  our  Saviour 
and  the  miracles  which  he  wrought,  affords  a  far  more 
eloquent  testimony  in  favour  of  the  truth  of  our  Re- 
deemer'! mission  than  the  most  laboured  statement 
could  have  yielded,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
the  father  of  Josephus,  one  of  the  priests  of  Jerusalem, 
too  Id  not  but  have  known  our  Saviour,  and  since  Jo- 
sephus himself  lived  in  the  midst  of  the  apostles. 
Had  the  latter  been  able,  he  would  have  refuted  the 
whole  history  of  our  Saviour's  mission  and  works. 
Bis  silence  is  conclusive  in  their  favour.  The  efforts 
of  deisucal  writers,  therefore,  to  invalidate  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  remarkable  paaaage,  have  literally  recoiled 
upon  themselves,  and  Christianity  has  aobieved  a  tri- 
umph with  the  very  anna  of  modality.  (Ditputatio 
aptrJateph  it  Ckritto  Tettimon.,  GtU.,  1781, 4to. 
— Compare  Oitkauten,  Hittoria  EceUt.  Vet  praxip. 
maatmcnU,  Berol.,  1830,  8«o,  and  Paubtt,  in  the 
Hadetb.  Jakrb.,  1830,  p.  783,  as  also  Bohmcrt,  Ueber 
in  Flat.  Jotepk.  Zeugma  so*  Ckritto,  Leipx.,  183(3, 
8vo.) — The  best  editions  of  the  works  of  Josephus  are 
Hudson's,  t  vols,  fol.,  Oxon.,  1720,  and  Havercamp'a, 
2  tola,  fol.,  Atntt,  1736.  A  new  edition,  however,  is 
much  wanted.  Oberthiir  commenced  one,  of  which 
three  volumes  appeared,  embracing  the  text  of  Haver- 
camp  with  the  Latin  version,  in  the  8vo  form.  The 
editor  had  promised  a  commentary,  in  which  was  to  be 
contained  the  result  of  bia  own  researches,  and  of  those 
of  others  made  at  his  request  in  the  principal  libraries 
of  Europe.  The  edition  was  to  be  accompanied  also 
by  a  Lexicon  of  Josephus,  in  which  the  la; 
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this  writer  would  be  compared  with  that  of  Philo,  of 
the  Aleiamrrean  school,  and  of  the  writers  of  the 
New  Testament.  Hia  death  prevented  the  comple- 
ting of  his  design,  and  the  edition  still  remains  imper- 
fect. In  1885-1827,  a  12mo  edition,  in  8  vela.,  ap- 
peared from  the  Leipsic  press,  under  the  editorial  care 
of  Richter.  The  text,  however,  is  merely  a  reprint  of 
that  of  Hodtoo  and  Havexcamp.  (Hoffmann,  Lex. 
BibliogT.,  vol  8.  p.  688.— &MU,  Getek.  dtr  Orieek. 
lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  983,  teqq.) 

JoviiNos,  Fuivios  Claudius,  born  A  D.  331,  was 
the  son  of  Veronianus,  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Mce- 
•ia,  who  had  filled  important  offices  under  Constan- 
tly. Jovianue  served  in  the  army  of  Julian,  in  hia 
unlocky  expedition  against  the  Persians;  end  when 
that  emperor  was  killed,  A.D.  868,  the  soldiers  pro- 
claimed him  his  successor.  His  first  task  was  to  save 
toe  army,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Persians,  and 
in  great  distress  for  provisions.  After  repelling  re- 
peated attacks  of  the  enemy,  he  willingly  listened  to 
proposals  for  peace,  which  wen,  that  the  Romans 
should  give  up  the  conquests  of  former  emperors  west- 
ward of  the  Tigris,  and  as  far  as  the  city  of  Nisibis, 
which  was  still  m  their  bands,  but  was  included  in  the 
territory  to  be  given  op  to  Persia,  and  that,  moreover, 
they  should  render  no  assistance  to  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia, then  at  war  with  the  Persians.  These  conditions, 
however  offensive  to  Roman  pride,  Jovian  was  obliged 
to  submit  to,  as  hia  soldiers  were  in  the  utmost  desti- 
tution. It  ia  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  Roman  no- 
tions of  political  honesty,  that  Eutropiua  reproaches 
Jovian,  not  so  orach  with  having  given  op  the  territory 
of  the  empire,  as  with  having  observed  so  humiliating 
a  treaty  after  be  had  come  oat  of  his  dangerous  posi- 
tion, instead  of  renewing  the  war,  as  the  Romans  bad 
constantly  done  on  former  occasions.  Jovian  delivered 
Nisibis  to  the  Persian!,  the  inhabitants  withdrawing 
to  Amida,  which  became,  after  this,  the  chief  Roman 
town  in  Mesopotamia.  On  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  Jo- 
vian, who  was  of  the  Christian  faith,  revoked  the  edicts 
if  Julian  against  the  Christiana.  He  also  supported 
the  orthodox  or  Nicene  creed  against  the  Ariana,  and 
he  showed  bis  favour  to  the  bishops  who  had  previ- 


ously suffered  from  the  Ariana,  and  especially  to  Atrsv 
naaius,  who  visited  him  at  Antioch.  Having  been 
acknowledged  over  the  whole  empire,  Jovian,  aftet 
staying  some  months  at  Antioch,  set  off  during  the 
winter  to  Constantinople,  and,  on  hia'  way,  paid  fu- 
neral honours  to  Julian's  remains  st  Tarsus.  He  con- 
tinued his  journey  in  very  severe  cold,  of  which  sev- 
eral of  his  attendants  died.  At  Ancyra  be  assumed 
the  consular  dignity ;  but,  a  few  days  after,  being  at  a 
place  called  Dana* tana,  in  Galatia,  be  was  found  dead 
in  bia  bed,  having  been  suffocated,  aa  acme  say,  by 
the  vapour  of  charcoal  burning  in  his  room ;  according 
to  others,  by  the  steam  of  the  plaster  with  which  it 
hsd  been  newly  mid ;  while  others,  again,  suspected  him 
of  having  been  poisoned  or  killed  by  some  of  his 
guards.  He  died  on  the  16th  of  February,  A.D.  364, 
being  S3  years  of  age,  after  a  reign  of  only  seven 
months.  The  army  proclaimed  Valontinianna  aa  bia 
successor.  {Ann.  Alarcell.,  26,  5,  ttqq. — Le  Beau, 
Hist,  an  Bat- Empire,  vol.  2,  p.  186,  teqq.) 

Jovimra,  born  of  an  illustrious  family  of  Oanl,  as- 
sumed the  imperial  title  under  the  weak  reign  of  He 
norius,  and,  placing  himself  at  the  bead  of  a  mixed  ar- 
my of  Burguudiana,  Alemanni,  Alani,  Ac.,  took  pos- 
session of  part  of  Gaul,  A.D.  411.  Ataolphus,  king 
of  the  Visigoths,  offered  to  join  Jovinns,  and  share 
Gaul  between  them  -,  but  the  latter  bavins;  declined  hie 
alliance,  Ataulphua  made  peace  with  Honoriua,  at- 
tacked and  defeated  Jovinoa,  and,  having  taken  him 
prisoner,  delivered  him  to  Dardanus,  prefect  of  Gaol, 
who  bad  him  put  to  death  at  Narbo  (Tfarbemu),  A.D. 
413.  (Jornand.,  ie  Rtb.  Get.,  c.  32,  teqq.—Olym. 
ptoi-Idac.  fait.  Ckron.—Greg.  Tut.,  2, 9.— TUltm., 
Honor.,  art.  48.) 

IfhIclbs,  a  son  of  Amphitryon  and  Alcmana,  born 
at  the  same  birth  with  Hercules.  The  children  were 
but  eight  months  old,  when  Juno  sent  two  huge  ser- 
pents into  the  chamber  to  devour  them.  Iphiclea 
alarmed  the  bouse  by  his  cries,  but  Hercules  raised 
himself  up  on  his  feet,  caught  the  two  monsters  by  the 
throat,  and  strangled  them.  (Pmd.,  tfem.,  1,49,  tea. 
—Tkeoer.,  Idyll.,  U.—ApoUod ,  2,  4.)  Iphiclea,  on 
attaining  to  manhood,  waa  slain  in  battle  doting  the 
expedition  against  the  sons  of  Hippocoon,  who  had 
beaten  to  death  CEonua,  the  eon  of  Licymnius.  (Pok- 
aen.,8,  16,4) 

IrafcLUs,  a  king  of  Phylace  in  Pbthiotis,  whose 
name  is  connected  with  one  of  the  legends  relative  to 
Melampua.    (Vid.  Melampus.) 

Iraicalris,  an  Athenian  general,  of  low  origin,  bat 
distinguished  abilities.  He  waa  most  remarkable  for 
a  happy  innovation  upon  the  ancient  routine  of  Greek 
tactics,  which  he  introduced  in  the  coons  of  that  gen- 
eral war  which  was  ended  B.C.  387,  by  the  peace  of 
Antalcidaa.  This,  like  moat  improvements  upon  the 
earlier  mode  of  warfare,  consisted  in  looking,  for  each 
individual  soldier,  rather  to  the  means  of  offence  than 
protection.  Iphicrates  laid  aside  the  very  weighty 
panoply  which  the  regular  infantry,  composed  of  Greek 
citizens,  had  alwaya  worn,  and  substituted  a  tight  tar- 
get for  the  large  buckler,  and  a  quilted  jacket  for  the 
coat  of  mail ;  at  the  same  time  he  doubled  the  length 
of  the  sword,  usually  worn  thick  and  short,  and  in- 
creased in  the  same,  or,  by  some  accounts,  in  a  greater 
proportion,  the.  length  of  the  spear.  It  appeara  that 
the  troops  whom  he  thus  armed  and  disciplined  (not 
Athenian  citizens,  who  would  hardly  have  submitted 
to  the  necessary  discipline,  but  mercenaries  following 
bis  standard,  like  the  Free  Companions  of  the  middle 
ages)  also  carried  missile  javelins ;  and  that  their  fa- 
vourite mode  of  attack  waa  to  venture  within  throw  of 
the  heavy  column,  the  weight  of  whose  charge  they 
could  not  have  resisted,  trusting  in  their  individual 
agility  to  baffle  pursuit.  When  once  the  close  order 
of  the  column  waa  broken,  its  individual  soldiers  were 
overmatched  by  the  longer  weapons  and  unencum- 
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bared  movements  of  the  lighter  infantry.  In  this  way 
Iphicrates  and  his  targeteers  (pettsstss),  aa  they  were 
called,  gained  so  many  successes,  that  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  infantry  dared  not  encounter  them,  except  the 
Lacedemonians,  who  said,  in  scoff,  that  their  allies 
feared  the  largeteera  aa  children  fear  hobgoblins. 
They  were  themselves,  however,  taught  the  value  of 
this  new  force,  B.C.  393,  when  Iphicrates  waylaid  and 
cut  off  nearly  the  whole  of  a  Lacedemonian  battalion. 
The  Ices  in  men  was  of  no  great  amount;  but  that 
heavy-armed  Lacedemonians  should  be  defeated  by 
light-armed  mercenaries  was  a  marvel  to  Greece,  and 
a  severe  blow  to  the  national  reputation  and  vanity  of 
Sparta.  Accordingly,  this  action  raised  the  credit  of 
Iphicrates  extremely  high.  He  commanded  afterward 
in  the  Hellespont,  B.C.  389  ;  in  Egypt,  at  the  request 
of  the  Persians,  B.C.  374  ;  relieved  Corey ra  in  378, 
and  served  with  reputation  on  other  less  important  oc- 
casions. We  have  a  life  of  this  commander  by  Cor- 
nelius Nepoe.  (Xtn.,  Hist.  Gr.,  4, 5,  13.— Id.  to.,  4, 
8,  34,  teqq.—U.  to.,  6,  S,  13  — Dioi.  Sic.,  16,  41.— 
Id.,  16,  44  —  Id.,  16,  85.— Cont.  Nep.,  Vit.  bluer.) 

Iphiqs.nu,  a  daughter  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytem- 
nestra-  The  Grecian  fleet  against  Troy  had  assem- 
bled at  Auhs  ;  but  Agamemnon,  having  killed  a  deer 
in  the  chase,  boasted  that  he  waa  superior  in  skill  to 
Diana,  and  the.  offended  goddess  sent  advene  winds  to 
detain  the  fleet.  According  to  another  account,  the 
stag  itself  had  been  a  favourite  one  of  Diana's.  Cel- 
ebes thereupon  announced,  that  the  wrath  of  the  god- 
dees  could  only  be  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  Iphige- 
nia, the  daughter  of  the  offender,  and  the  father, 
though  moat  reluctant,  was  compelled  to  obey.  The 
maiden  was  accordingly  obtained  from  her  mother  Cly- 
tetnaeetre,  under  the  pretence  of  being  wanted  for  a 
anion  with  Achilles  ;  and,  having  reached  the  Grecian 
camp,  was  on  the  point  of  being  sacrificed,  when  Di- 
ana, moved  with  pity,  snstcbed  her  away,  leaving  a 
hind  in  her  place.  The  goddess  carried  her  to  Tsuris, 
where  she  became  a  priestess  in  her  temple.  It  was 
the  custom  at  Tsuris  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  to  Di- 
ana ;  and  many  had  been  thus  immolated  under  the 
ministration  of  Iphigenia,  when  Orestes  end  his  friend 
Py  lades  chanced  to  come  thither,  in  obedience  to  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  whioh  bad  enjoined  upon  the  son  of 
Agamemnon  to  convey  to  Argos  the  statue  of  the 
Tauric  Diana.  When  Orestes  and  Pylades  were 
brought  as  victims  to  the  altar,  Iphigenia,  perceiving 
them  to  be  Greeks,  offered  to  spare  the  life  of  one  of 
them,  provided  he  would  convey  a.  letter  for  her  to 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  contest  between  them, 
which  should  sacrifice  himself  for  the  other,  end  it  was 
ended  in  Pylades'  yielding  to  Orestes,  and  agreeing  to 
be  the  bearer  of  the  letter :  a  discovery  was  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  Iphigenia  accordingly  contrived  to  carry 
off  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  to  accompany  her  brother 
and  Pylades  into  Greece. — The  story  of  Iphigenia  has 
been  made  by  Euripides  the  subject  of  two  plays,  in 
which,  of  course,  several  variations  from  the  common 
legend  are  introduced. — The  name  and  story  of  Iphi- 
genia are  unnoticed  by  Homer.  Iphigenia  is  probably 
a  mere  epithet  of  Diana.  She  ia  the  aame  with  the 
Diana-Orthia  of  8parta,  at  whose  altera  the  boys  were 
scourged.  It  was  probably  this  rite  that  caused  Iphi- 
genia to  bo  identified  with  the  "  Virgin,"  to  whom  hu- 
man victims  were  offered  by  the  Tauri.  (Hercd.,  4, 
103.)  The  story  of  Iphigenia  would  seem  to  have 
been  then  invented  to  account  for  the  similarity.  M  fil- 
ler thinks  that  Lemnoa  was  the  original  mythic  Tau- 
ris,  whence  the  name  was  transferred  to  the  Euxine. 
(Doruuu,  vol.  1,  p.  397,  ttqq.)  The  Homeric  name 
of  Iphigenia  is  Iphiaoassa.  (Horn.,  II.,  9,  144,  icq. — 
Heme,  ad  lot. — Compere  iucrsttus,  1,  86.) 

Inurus,  I.  a  son  of  Eurytus,  king  of  CEchalia. 
{Vid.  Hercules,  p.  698,  col.  ».)— II.  A  king  of  Elia, 
son  of  Praxonides,  in  the  age  of  Lycurgus.    He  re- 


established the  Olympic  gsmes  470  years  after  tbea 
first  institution,  or  B.C.  884.  It  was  not,  how«er, 
until  108  years  after  this  (B.C.  776)  that  the  conoo 
waa  introduced  of  inscribing  in  the  gymnasium  tt 
Oiympia  the  names  of  loose  who  bad  hone  off  the 
jrize  in  the  stadium.  The  first  whose  name  waa  tki 
inscribed  was  Cons  bos.  (VArl  it  ttrifter  ia  Doiei, 
vol.  3,  p.  167.— Pieot,  TabL  ChronoL,  vol.  l,p.  321) 

Ipsos,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  near  Synnade,  in  the  plaint 
adjacent  to  which  wss  fought  the  great  battle  belweta 
Aotigonus  and  hia  son  Demetrius  on  the  one  tide, 
and  the  combined  forces  of  Casssnder,  Lytimachua, 
Ptolemy,  end  Seleocna,  on  the  other.   We  hive  on 
detailed  account  of  this  decisive  conflict,  in  which. 
Antigonus  lost  all  his  conquests  and  his  life.  The 
reader  may  consult  Plutarch  in  his  life  of  Pynfcuo, 
Appian  in  his  history  of  Syria,  and  the  mutilated  nar- 
rative of  Diodorns,  ss  the  best  authorities  to  be  pro- 
cured.   Little,  however,  is  to  be  gained  bom  them 
respecting  the  position  of  Ipsus.    Hierocles  (p.  677) 
and  the  Acta  of  Councils  afford  evidence  of  ite  biting 
been  the  eee  of  a  Christian  bishop  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries. — "  The  site  of  Ipsus,"  observes  Ren- 
neU,  "  is  unknown.    It  is  said  to  have  been  srer  Sjn- 
nada,  and  there  are  certainly  the  remains  of  seaenl 
ancient  towns  and  cities  on  the  great  road  feeding 
from  Synnade  towards  the  Bosporus,  and  ene  of  then 
within  a  few  miles  of  Synnade,  to  the  N.W. ;  but  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  Ipsus  lay  on  that  side  of 
Synnada.    The  contending  armies  approached  etch 
other  along  the  great  road  that  led  from  Syria  and  Cili- 
cia,  through  the  centre  of  Asis  Minor,  towards  Sjrraa- 
ds ;  but  whether  they  met  to  the  north  or  south  of  that 
city  is  not  known.   A  town  named  Soldi,  and  euo 
Sdeukfer  (probably  from  its  ancient  name  of  Selencn), 
is  situated  on  the  continuation  of  the  great  road,  tt 
about  26  milee  from  Synnada,  to  the  southward,  eat 
precisely  at  the  point  of  separation  of  the  roads  leading 
to  Epheeus  snd  to  Byzantium,  in  coming  from  Syria. 
If  Seleunus  founded  any  city  on  occasion  of  hie  vic- 
tory, one  might  auapect  that  the  field  of  battle  mi 
near,  or  at,  Sskli,  from  the  above  circumstance.  No 
point  waa  more  likely  for  the  opposing  army  from  the 
west  to  have  taken  poet  at,  than  at  the  meeting  of 
these  rosds,  by  which  they  commanded  the  peaaap 
through  a  plentiful  valley,  shut  up  by  ridges  of  hifls 
on  both  sides ;  the  line  of  communication  as  well  in 
modem  aa  in  ancient  times."   (  Geography  if  Witter* 
Ana,  vol.  8,  p.  148,  #*ff.) 

Is  a,  I.  a  city  of  Measenia.  in  the  north,  towardtita 
confines  of  Elia,  and  near  the  river  Cyparissut,  coa- 
monly  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  one  of  the 
cities  promised  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles,  if  the  Ut- 
ter would  become  reconciled  to  him.  This  is  incor- 
rect, aa  Homer  names  the  place  to  which  Agamemnon 
alludes  Inn,  and  not  Elpa.  Agamemnon  promised 
Achilles  eeven  cities  of  Meeaenia,  of  which  Ire  (not 
Ira)  waa  one,  and  the  poet  describes  all  eeven  as  lying 
near  the  sea,  whereas  Ira  waa  inland.  {Horn.,  9. 
150.)  This  place  is  famous  in  History  aa  having  rap- 
ported  a  siege  of  eleven  years  against  the  laeeAomo- 
nians.  Its  capture,  B.C.  671,  put  an  end  to  the  set- 
end  M eseenieo  wsr.  (Scree..  iW.—SUpk.  By:., «■  ' 
loo.)  We  axe  informed  by  Sir  W.  Geli  that  "  then 
are  some  ruins  near  a  village  called  Kakoletri,  on  tat 
left  bank  of  the  Node,  which  some  think  those  of  In, 
the  capital  of  Measenia,  in  the  time  of  Aristomenee " 
(IHn  ,  p.  84.) — II.  A  city  of  Messenis,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mestenian  Gulf,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  Asia.   (Vid.  Abie.) 

IaiNjeca,  a  native  of  Greece,  disciple  of  Polycarp, 
end  bishop  of  Lyons,  in  Fiance.  The  time  of  hit 
.forth,  and  the  precise  place  of  hie  nativity,  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  Dodwell  refers  his  birth  to 
the  reign  of  Nerva,  A.D.  97,  and  thinks  that  he  did 
not  outlive  the  year  190.   Grabs  dates  his  birth  about 
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At  jeu  108.  Dopin  mjb  that  he  Ml  born  >  Hide 
before  the  year  140,  and  died  ■  martyr  in  902.  On  the 
mirtyrdom  of  Photinne,  hie  predecessor  in  the  see  of 
Lyons,  Irencnu,  who  had  been  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  the  ehnreh  iu  that  quarter,  was  appointed  hie 
successor  in  the  diocese,  A.D.  174,  and  presided  in 
that  capacity  at  two  councils  held  at  Lyons,  in  one  of 
which  the  Gnostic  heresy  was  condemned,  and  in 
mother  the  Qosrtodecimani.  Be  also  went  to  Home, 
and  disputed  there -publicly  with  Valentinus,  Florin  in, 
■ad  Blaatua,  against  whose  opinions  he  afterward 
wrote  with  much  aeal  and  ability.  He  wrote  on  dif- 
ferent (objects ;  bat,  as  what  remains  is  in  Latin, 
tome  supposed  he  composed  in  that  language,  and 
got  in  Greek.  Fragments  of  his  works  in  Greek  are, 
however,  preserved,  which  prove  that  his  style  was 
simple,  though  clear  and  often  animated.  Hie  opinions 
concerning  the  tool  are  curious.  Ho  suffered  martyr- 
dom about  A.D.  203.  From  the  silence  of  Tertul- 
lian,  Eusebiae,  and  others,  concerning  the  manner  of 
his  death,  Cave,  Basnage,  and  Dodwefl  have  inferred 
that  he  did  not  die  by  martyrdom,  but  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature.  With  these  Lardner  coincides. 
The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Grebe,  Oxen., 
fol.,  170t.  Dodwell  published  a  series  of  six  essays 
on  the  writings  of  this  father  of  the  ehnreh,  which  be 
illustrates  by  many  historical  references  and  remarks. 

Ittsos,  a  beautiful  country  in  Libya,  not  far  from 
Cyrene.  When  Battos,  in  obedience  to  the  oracle, 
was  seeldag  a  place  for  a  settlement,  the  Libyans,  who 
were  his  guides,  managed  so  as  to  lead  hurt  through  it 
by  night.  Milton  eaUa  the  nana  Iraess,  for  which  he 
has  the  authority  of  Pindar.  ( Pans' ,  Pyth.,  9,  186.— 
HcraL,i,  158,  seqq.) 

Ins,  I.  the  goddess  of  the  rainbow.  Homer  gives 
not  the  slightest  hint  of  who  her  parents  Were  ;  He- 
siod,  however,  makes  her  the  daughter  of  Thsumaa 
{Wonder),  by  the  ocean-nymph  Eleetra  (Brightness), 
no  unapt  parentage  for  the  brilliant  and  wonder-exci- 
ting bow  of  the  skies.  (Theog.,  363.)  The  office  of 
Iris  in  the  Iliad  is  to  act  as  the  messenger  of  the  king 
and  queen  of  Olympus ;  a  duty  which  Mureury  per- 
forms in  the  Odyseey,  in  which  poem  there  is  not  any 
mention  made  of  Iris.  There  is  little  mention,  also, 
of  tbe  goddess  in  the  subsequent  Greek  poets;  but, 
whenever  she  is  spoken  of,  she  appears  quito  distinct 
from  the  celestial  phenomenon  of  the  same  name.  In 
Callimachua  (H.  nt  Del.,  SI  6,  seq.)  and  tbe  Latin 
poets,  Iris  is  appropriated  to  the  service  of  Juno ;  and 
by  these  last  she  is  invariably  (and  we  may  even  eay 
clumsily)  confounded  with  the  rainbow.  According 
to  the  lyric  poet  Alcsrus.  who  Is  followed  by  Nonnus, 
Ins  was  by  Zepfayrus  the  mother  of  Lore.  (Alcaus, 
*p.  Plat.,  AttuUor.,  M.—Nmmu,  81, 1 10,  teg.)  Ho- 
mer styles  Iris  "goU-vnnged"  (It ,  8,  398. — lb ,  9, 
185),  the  only  line  in  tbe  poet  which  makes  against 
V'oss's  theory,  that  none  of  Homer's  gods  were  winged. 
(Mytholng.  Brief e,  vol.  1,  Br.  IS,  seqa.)  Tbe  name 
Iris  (*Ipf)  ■*  usually  derived  from  elpu,  ip&,  "to  toy," 
an  etymology  which  suits  the  office  of  tbe  goddess, 
and  which  accords  with  the  view  taken  of  the  rainbow 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Hermann,  however,  renders 
his  by  tbe  Latin  term  Serlia,  from  elpa,  "to  mate," 
tbe  rainbow  being  formed  of  seven  united  or  Mended 
colours :  "Iptf,  SertU,  quod  ex  septem  colorihis  con- 
tain eit."  (Opusc,  vol.  S,  p.  179.— Keighlley's 
Mythology,  p.  300.)— II.  A  river  of  Pontus,  rising  on 
the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  end  flowing  into  the 
sea  southeast  of  Amiens,  h  receives  many  tributa- 
ries, and  near  tbe  end  of  its  course  passes  through  the 
district  of  Phanarcee.  Tbe  Turks  call  it  the  Tokallu, 
and  near  its  mouth  it  ia  more  usually  styled  JekU-Er- 
mtk,  or  the  Green  River.  "  It  has  been  a  prevalent 
opinion  among  geographers,  both  ancient  and  modern," 
observes  Rennell  (Geogrephy  of  Western  Agio,  vol. 
1,  p.  369),  "that  the  Iris  made  a  course  to  the  east- 


ward of  north,  from  Amssaa  to  the  Sinus  Amisenns. 
Ptolemy  allows  N.  80°  E.  and  64  miles  in  distance. 
Dr.  Howell  allows  northesst-by-north  in  bis  man; 
D'Anville  north  exactly."  The  same  writer  has  the 
following  ingenious  conjecture  respecting  the  origin  of 
its  ancient  name.  "M.  D'Anville  says  that  its  name 
ia  JekU-ErnuJc,  or  the  Green  River.  Toomefort  tells 
us  that  the  Can-matt  River  (the  same  with  the  Lycos, 
the  larger  branch)  was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  from  that 
of  the  soiL  May  it  not  be,  that,  if  the  river  was  red  at 
some  seasons,  and  green  (or  fancied  to  be  so)  at  oth- 
ers, this  may  have  occasioned  the  name  of  Iris,  from 
tbe  Greeks  f"  (Geography  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  1, 
p.  858.) 

Itos,  a  beggar  of  Ithaca,  remarkable  for  his  large 
stature  and  bis  excessive  gluttony.  His  original  name 
was  Armsus,  but  he  received  that  of  Iras,  as  being  the 
messenger  of  the  suiters  of  Penelope.  (Ipor,  Kara  rdv 
m7isT*>,  napa  to  eipu,  to  Xiyu  *oi '  arraryiXXu, 
Eustath.  mi  Od.,  18,  6.)  Iras  attempted  to  obstruct 
the  entrance  of  Ulysses  into  the  palace,  under  the  mean 
disguise  assnraed  by  the  latter  on  bis  return  home,  and 
in  presence  of  the  whole  court  challenged  him  to  fight. 
Ulysses  immediately  brought  him  to  the  ground  with  a 
single  blow.    (Od.,  18,  1,  seqq.) 

Is,  a  city  about  eight  days'  journey  from  Babylon, 
according  to  Herodotus,  near  which  flows  a  river  o! 
the  same  name,  which  empties  into  the  Euphrates. 
With  the  current  of  this  river,  adds  the  historian,  par- 
ticles of  bitumen  descended  towards  Babylon,  by  means 
of  which  its  walls  ware  constructed.  There  are  some 
curious  fountains,  says  Rennell,  near  Hit,  a  town  on 
tbe  Euphrates,  about  138  miles  above  Hillsh,  reckon- 
ing the  distance  along  tbe  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
This  distance  answers  to  eight  ordinary  journeys  of  a 
caravan  of  16  miles  direct.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  Hit  is  the  Is  of  Herodotus,  which  should  have 
been  written  It.  (RemuU,  Geography  of  Herodotus, 
vol.  1,  p.  461,  ed.  1830.) 

TsIdas,  a  young  Spartan,  who,  when  Epamhwndas 
and  the  Tbebana  had  attacked  iAcedssmon,  and  the 
city  waa  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands,  rushed 
forth  from  his  dwelling  in  a  state  of  nudity,  am)  newly 
anointed  with  oil,  having  nothing  but  a  spear  in  one 
band  and  a  sword  in  the  other,  and  in  this  condition 
contended  valiantly  againat  the  foe.  The  Ephori  hon- 
oured him  with  a  ebaplet  for  his  gallant  achievement, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  fined  him  1 000  drachmae  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  appear  without  his  armour.  (Pint.,  Pal. 
Ages.)  This  story  is  introduced  by  Bludgell,  in  bis 
paper  upon  "  The  mixture  of  virtue  and  vice  in  the 
human  character."  (Spectator,  tfo.  664.) 

Uses,  an  orator  of  Chalets,  in  Eubora.  who  came 
to  Athens,  and  became  there  tbe  pupil  of  Lysias,  and 
soon  after  the  master  of  Demosthenes.  {Clinton,  Fasti 
HtUeniei,  3d  ed.,  p.  1 1 7.)  Dionysiue  of  Hslrcamassna 
could  not  ascertain  the  time  of  his  birth  or  death.  So 
much  aa  this,  however,  appears  certain,  that  tbe  vig- 
our of  his  talent  belonged  to  the  period  after  the  Peh> 
ponnesian  war,  and  that  be  lived  to  see  the  time  of 
King  Philip.  His  style  bean  a  great  resemblance  to 
that  of  Lyaiea.  He  is  elsgant  and  vigorous  ;  but  Dio- 
nysius of  Halicarnaaans  does  not  find  In  him  the  aim. 
plicity  of  the  other.  He  understands  better  than  Lys- 
ias tbe  art  of  arranging  the  several  parte  of  a  discourse, 
but  he  is  less  natural.  When  we  read  the  exposition 
of  a  speech  of  Lysias,  nothing  appears  artificial  therein ; 
on  the  contrary,  everything  ia  studied  in  the  orations 
of  Isms.  *'  One  would  believe  Lysias,"  adda  Dionys- 
though  he  were  stating  what  was  false ;  one 


cannot,  without  some  feeling  of  distrust,  ssaent  to  lass- 
US,  even  when  he  apeaks  the  truth."  Again :  "  Lysiaa 
seems  to  aim  at  troth,  but  Isaeua  to  follow  art :  the 
one  strives  to  please,  tbe  other  to  produce  effect." 
Dionysins  farther  remarks,  thst,  in  his  opinion,  with 
lasras  originated  that  vigour  and  energy  of  atyle  (eta- 
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vernc)  which  his  pupil  Demosthenes  carried  to  perfec- 
tion. (Dion.  Hal.,  at  Itao  judicium. — Op.,  ed  keitke, 
vol.  5,  p.  613,  itqq.) — So  far  aa  the  extant  aoecimena 
of  Iseos  enable  us  to  form  an  opinion,  this  judgment 
appears  to  be  just.  The  perspicuity  snd  artless  sim- 
plicity of  the  style  of  Lysias  are  admirable ;  but,  on 
reading  Iseua,  we  feel  that  we  bare  to  do  with  a  subtle 
disputant  and  a  close  reasoner,  whose  arguments  are 
strong  and  pointed,  but  have  too  much  the  appearance 
of  studied  effect,  and  for  that  reason  often  fail  to  con- 
vince.— The  author  of  the  life  of  Isaus,  attributed  to 
Plutarch,  mentions  sixty-four  orations  of  his,  fifty  of 
which  were  allowed  to  be  genuine.  At  present  there 
are  orij  eleven  extant,  all  of  which  are  of  the  forensic 
class,  and  all  treat  of  matters  relating  to  wills,  and  the 
succession  to  the  property  of  testators  or  persons  in- 
testate, or  to  disputes  originating  in  such  matters. 
These  orations  are  valuable  for  the  insight  they  give 
us  into  the  laws  of  Athens  as  to  the  disposition  of 
property  by  will  and  in  cases  of  intestacy,  and  also  aa 
to  many  of  the  forms  of  procedure. — The  best  edition 
of  the  text  of  Iseua  is  by  Becker,  forming  part  of  the 
Orator tt  Attici  (1822-1828,  8vo,  Berol.—Ont.  Alt., 
vol.  3.)'  The  most  useful  edition,  however,  ia  that  of 
Schbmann,  Gryphitw.,  1831,  8vo.  Sir  W.  Jones  has 
given  a  valuable  translation  of  Isaus.  It  appeared  in 
1779.  Hia  version,  however,  extends  only  to  ten  of 
the  orations,  the  eleventh  having  been  discovered  since. 
(SchiU,  Hilt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  216.)— II.  A  native  of 
Assyria,  likewise  an  orator,  who  came  to  Rome  A.D. 
17.  He  is  greatly  commended  by  Pliny  the  younger, 
who  observes  that  ha  always  spoke  extempore,  and 
that  his  language  was  marked  by  elegance,  unlaboured 
ease,  and  great  correctness.  (PUn.,  Ep.,  2, 8.) 

Isiris,  a  river  of  Umbria.  Its  ordinary  name  was 
the  Sapis.  (Strut.,  216  — Plot.,  p.  64.)  It*  modern 
appellation  ia  the  Santo.  It  rose  not  far  from  Sanina, 
and  fell  into  the  Adriatic  to  the  northwest  of  the  Ru- 
bicon.   (Lucan,  2,  406.) 

Isic  and  Isaba,  I.  now  the  here,  a  river  of  Gaul, 
where  Fabiua  routed  the  Allobroge*.  It  rose  in  the 
Graian  Alps,  snd  fell  into  the  Rhodanue  near  Valentia, 
the  modern  Valence. — II.  Another,  called  the  Oue, 
which  folia,  into  the  Seine  below  Pari*.  The  Celtic 
name  of  Briva  hare,  a  place  on  thia  river,  haa  been 
translated  into  Pout-Out. 

'  IaaUBA  (at  or  orum),  the  capital  of  laauria,  near  the 
confine*  of  Phrygia.  Strabo  and  Stephanuaof  Byzan- 
tium use  the  term  aa  a  plural  one  (to  loavpa) ;  Am- 
mlanus  Marceltinua,  however,  make*  it  of  the  first  de- 
clension (14,  8).  It  was  a  strong  and  rich  place,  and 
its  inhabitants  appear  to  nave  acquired  their  wealth,  in 
a  great  degree,  by  plundering  the  neighbouring  region*. 
The  city  wa*  attacked  by  the  Macedonians  under  Per- 
diccas,  the  inhabitant*  having  put  to  death  the  govern- 
or aet  over  the  province  by  Alexander.  After  a  brave 
resistance,  the  I  saurian*  destroyed  themael  vea  and  their 
city  by  fire.  The  conqueror*  arc  said  to  have  obtain- 
ed much  gold  and  silver  from  the  ruina  of  the  place. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  18, 22.)  During  the  contentions  between 
Alexander's  successors,  the  neighbouring  mountain- 
eer* rebuilt  the  capital,  and  commenced  plundering 
anew  until  they  were  reduced  by  Serviliu*,  hence  sty- 
led Iaauricns,  and  the  city  waa  again  destroyed.  A 
new  Iaaura  waa  afterward  built  by  Amyntae,  king  of 
Galatia,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old  city,  and  the  atones 
of  this  laat  were  employed  in  its  construction.  (Strab., 
591.)  This  new  Iaaura  appear*  to  have  existed  until 
the  third  century,  when  Trebellianus  mado  it  hia  res- 
idence, and  raised  here  the  standard  of  revolt.  He  wa* 
slain,  and  Iaaura  was  probably  again  destroyed,  since, 
according  to  Ammianus,  its  remains  were  in  bis  time 
scarcely  perceptible.  (Amm.  Mareett.,  1.  e.  —  Trtb. 
Pollw,  30  Tyrarmi.  c.  26.)  D'Anville  places  the  old 
capital  near  a  lake,  about  whose  existence,  however, 
•he  ancients  are  silent ;  the  modem  name  he  make* 
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Ba-SKehH.  New  Iaaura  he  places  on  another  use 
southeast  of  the  former,  and  terms  it  Stdi-Skhri. 
Manner*  opposes  this  position  of  the  last,  and  it  m  fa- 
vour  of  Scri-Serail,  a  small  village  east-northeast  of 
Iconium.  (Mannert,  Anc.  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  nan  2  n 
18S.) 

IsauiIa,  a  country  of  Alfa  Minor,  north  of,  and  ad- 
jacent to,  Pisidia.  The  inhabitant*  were  a  wild  race, 
remarkable  for  the  violence  and  rapine  which  the;  ex- 
ercised against  their  neighbours.  P.  Servilms  denied 
from  his  reduction  of  this  people  the  surname  of  Isau- 
ricus.  A  conformity,  in  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
which  waa  rough  and  mountainous,  caused  Cilicia 
Trachea,  in  a  subsequent  age,  to  have  the  name  of 
laauria  extended  to  it,  and  it  ia  thus  denominated  in 
the  notices  of  the  eastern  empire.  "  With  respect  to 
laauria,"  observes  Rennell,  "  Strabo  ia  not  so  explicit 
ss  might  have  been  wished  j  but  the  subject,  perbapa, 
was  not  well  known  to  him.  He  no  doubt  regardi 
laauria  as  a  province  or  a  pan  of  Pisidia  at  large:  and 
mentions  ite  two  capitals,  the  old  and  the  new.  Bet 
then  he  apeaks  of  the  expedition  of  Servilioa,  which 
waa  aent  to  one  of  those  cities,  aa  a  transaction  con- 
nected with  the  modem  or  maritime  laauria ;  that  ia, 
Cilicia  Trachea.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  explained  by 
the  circumstance  of  Serviliu*  being  at  the  time  pro- 
consul of  Cilicia,  and  the  expedition  being  prepared 
and  aent  forth  from  Caycus,  m  that  country,  as  a  con- 
venient point  of  outset.  But  Strabo  describes  Cilicia 
Trachea  under  its  proper  name,  and  fixe*  its  boundary 
westward  a't  Ooracesium,  on  the  seacoast ;  and  then- 
fore  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  any  other  laauria 
than  that  which  lay  inland.  The  laauria  of  Pliny  in- 
cludes both  the  original  province  of  that  name,  lying 
north  of  Taurus,  and  also  Cilicia  Trachea,  which  had 
been  added  to  the  other;  possibly  from  the  date  of 
the  above-mentioned  expedition  of  Serviliu*.  About 
a  century  and  a  half  had  elapsed  between  the  time  of 
Serviliua  and  Pliny  ;  and  great  changea  had  probably 
taken  place  in  the  arrangement  of  boundaries  of  coun- 
triea  so  lately  acquired.  In  later  times,  the  name  of 
Isanria  seems  to  have  become  appropriate  to  Cilicia 
Trachea.  Ammianus  Marcellinua  wrote  at  so  much 
later  a  period,  that  one  can  hardly  allow  his  descrip- 
tion to  apply  to  undent  geography.  He  describes 
laauria  aa  a  maritime  country  absolutely ;  and  per 
hap*  the  original  laauria  wa*  not  known  by  that  name, 
but  merged  into  the  larger  province  of  Pisidia."  (Ci 
ography  of  Wettern  Attn,  vol.  2,  p.  73,  teoq.) 

IsAUaioua,  a  surname  of  P.  Servilioa,  from  hia  con- 
quest* over  the  Issnrians.  (Ovid,  Fault.,  I,  594.— 
Cic,  Alt.,  6,  21.— Vid.  Iaaura  and  laauria.) 

Imnoaua,  I.  a  native  of  Oharax,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tigris,  who  published  in  the  reign  of  Caligula  a 
"  Description  of  Perthia."  (iTapoVar  4re/N»7>sTu(i>.) 
It  no  longer  exists  ;  but  we  have  a  work  remaining, 
which  appears  to  be  an  extract  from  it,  and  ia  entitled 
iraB/iol  Ilopetffoi',  "  Parthian  Halting-placet."  Thia 
work  gives  a  list  of  the  eighteen  provinces  into  which 
the  Parthian  empire  waa  divided,  with  the  principal 
places  in  each  province,  and  the  distance*  between 
each  town.  The  liat  was  probably  taken  from  official 
records,  snch  a*  appear,  from  the  liat  of  provinces, 
die.,  in  Herodotus,  to  have  been  kept  in  the  ancient 
Persian  empire.  The  production  jost  referred  to  has 
been  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Hudson's  "  Ge- 
ographies veterit  Scriptoret  Greed  Minaret"  with  a 
dissertation  by  Dodweil.  There  is  also  a  memoir  on 
Isidores  by  Sainte-Croix,  in  the  50th  volume  of  the 
Mem.  di  I'Acai.  it*  Inter.,  eke. — II.  A  native  of 
JEgm,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  some  of  whose  produc- 
tions are  preserved  in  the  Anthology.  (Jacobt,  An- 
thai.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  177;  vol.  10.  p.  389.)— III.  An 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Bolbitine  in  Egypt. 
(Jacobt,  Anthol.  Gr.,  vol.  10,  p.  332.)— IV.  A  natire 
of  Miletus,  a  Greek  architect  of  the  sixth  centurr. 
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wio,  together,  with  Anthemius,  wee  employed  by 
Justinisn,  emperor  of  the  east,  to  erect  the  church  of 
St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople.    Anthemius  merely  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  edifice,  and  was  then  arrested  by 
the  hand  of  death,  A.D.  634.    Isidorus  was  charged 
with  the  completion  of  this  structure.    This  church  is 
a  ^  are  building,  with  a  hemispherical  cupola  in  the 
cerfxe,  and  its  summit  400  feet  from  the  pavement 
below.  This  edifice,  which  was  considered  the  most 
magnificent  monument  of  the  age,  waa  scarcely  fin- 
ished before  the  cupola  waa  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake.  But  Justinian  had  it  immediately  rebuilt. 
On  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  appropriated  to  the  worship 
of  the  Mohammedan  conquerors. — V.  A  New  Plato- 
nist,  a  native  of  Gaza,  who  succeeded  Hegias  in  the 
chair  of  Athens,  in  the  fifth  century,  or,  rather,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth.    He  was  a  zealous  follower  of 
Proclue,  but  deficient  in  talent  and  erudition,  and, 
consequently,  soon  made  way  for  Zanodotua  as  his 
successor.   {SchSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  7,  p.  116.) 
—VI.  A  native  of  Pelusium,  a  saint  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  calendar,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  disciples  of  Chrysostom.    He  lived  in  the  fifth 
century,  professed  the  monastic  life  from  hie  youth, 
and  composed  some  thousand  epistles,  of  which  two 
thousand  and  twelve  remain,  in  five  books,  and  are 
deemed  valuable,  especially  for  the  information  which 
they  contain  in  relation  to  points  of  discipline  and  for 
practical  rules.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Schotlus, 
Peris,  1638.  fol.    In  1738,  Heomsnn  attacked  the  au- 
thenticity of  a  part  of  these  epistles,  in  a  tract  entitled 
'■  Eputola  Istdori  Pehuiotte  maximum  partem  con- 
ftela,"  Ac  — VII.  Another  saint  in  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic calendar,  and  a  distinguished  Spanish  prelate  to- 
wards the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  when  he 
succeeded  his  brother  Leander  in  the  see  of  Seville. 
Hence  be  is  commonly  called  Isidorus  Hispalensis, 
"  Isidore  of  Seville."  He  was,  however,  s  native  of 
Carthago  Nova  (Cartktgcna),  of  which  hie  father 
Severianua  was  governor.    He  presided  in  a  council 
held  in  that  city,  A.D.  619 ;  and  at  the  fourth  national 
council,  A.D.  633,  in  which  numerous  regulations 
were  by  his  influence  adopted,  in  order  to  reform  ec- 
clesiastical discipline  in  Spain.    He  was  well  acquaint- 
ed with  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  was  considered  by 
the  council  of  Toledo  as  the  most  (earned  men  of  his 
age.  The  style  of  his  works,  however,  is  not  very 
clear,  and  his  judgment  appears  to  have  been  very  de- 
fective. He  died  A.D.  636. — Isidorus  was  the  au- 
thor of  many  works,  chiefly,  however,,  compilations. 
His  principal  production  is  entitled  "  Twenty  Book* 
of  Origins  and  Etymologies"  (Origmum  the  Etv- 
notogiarum  labri  XX.).    Death  prevented  him  from 
finishing  this,  and  it  was  completed  by  his  friend 
Bnulio,  bishop  of  Saragosea.    It  contains  far  more 
than  the  title  would  seem  to  promise,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  species  of  encyclopedia,  or  a  summary  of  all  the 
sciences  cultivated  at  that  period.    The  first  book  is 
divided  into  forty-three  chapters,  of  which  the  first 
thirty-eight  explain  terms  connected  with  grammar. 
The  remaining;  five  have  reference  to  matters  connected 
with  history.    The  second  book  is  devoted  principally 
to  rhetorical  subjects ;  it  contains  also  an  introduction 
to  philosophy,  and  a  system  of  Dialectics  after  Porphy- 
ry, Aristotle,  and  Victorious.   The  third  book  treats 
of  arithmetic,  music,  and  astronomy.   The  fourth 
book  is  devoted  to  medicine.    The  fifth  book  coo- 
tains  jurisprudence  and  chronology;  together  with  a 
species  of  historical  summary,  terminating  at  the  sixth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Heracliua.    In  the  sixth  book, 
the  author  occupies  himself  with  the  Bible,  with  li- 
braries and  manuscripts ;  he  speaks  of  canons,  of 
gospels,  and  councils ;  he  then  explains  the  paschal 
cycle,  the  calendar,  and  the  festivals  of  the  church. 
The  seventh  and  eighth,  books  treat  of  God,  of  angeb) 


and  men,  of  faith,  of  heresies,  of  pagan  philosophers, 
of  sibyls,  of  magicians,  and  of  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 
The  n««M  book  has  for  its  subjects  the  different  lan- 
guages spoken  among  men,  names  of  communities, 
official  dignities,  relationships,  affinitiea,  marriages. 
The  last  ten  books  explain  arid  define  a  large  number 
of  words,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  generally  known. 
In  these  etymologies  the  author  has  no  doubt  commit- 
ted a  number  of  errors,  neither  hss  he  displayed  much 
critical  acumen  in  many  of  his  remarks ;  yet,  notwilh- 
atanding  these  defects,  his  work  is  valuable  on  account 
of  the  extracts  from  lost  works  which  it  contains,  and 
because  it  serves  to  show  to  what  state  of  advance- 
ment each  of  the  sciences  of  which  it  treats  had  at- 
tained among  the  ancients.  Isidores  waa  also  the  au- 
thor of  a  work  entitled  "  De  DifcrentUt  site  proprie- 
tote  verborum,"  in  three  books.  The  first  of  these  is 
taken  from  Agraetiua  and  other  ancient  grammarians  ; 
the  second  treats  "  de  diferentiis  spirituttiibus."  The 
third,  more  complete  than  the  first,  ia  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order.  We  have  also  various  glossaries 
ascribed  to  Isidorus,  of  which  has  been  formed  a 
riser  glossarum.  A  email  glossary,  containing  gram- 
matical terms  in  Greek  end  Latin,  waa  published  for 
the  first  time  by  Heusinger,  in  his  second  edition  of 
Mallius  Theodoras. — We  have  to  mention  also  a 
Chronicle  by  Isidorus,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
to  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Heracliua,  A.D.  618. 
It  is  derived  from  ancient  chronicles,  and  contains 
likewise  some  new  detsils  respecting  the  period  in 
which  it  was  composed.  It  is  sometimes  cited  under 
the  following  titles :  "  De  Temporibus  ;"  "  Abbrevia- 
tor  ■  Temporum ;  "  De  Sex  mundi  atatibus ;"  "  Imago 
Mundi."  Isidorus  wrote  slao  two  abridged  histories 
of  the  Germanic  tribes  that  settled  in  Spain  during  the 
fifth  century ;  one  entitled  '■  De  historia,  site  Chron- 
icon  Gothorum ;"  and  the  other,  "  Chromeon  brett 
regum  Vitigothorum."  The  first  is  followed  by  an 
appendix  oh  the  Vandals  and  Suevi.  Other  worka  of 
Isidorus  are  as  follows  :  "  A  Treatise  on  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Writers  ;"  "  Sentences  ;"  "  Commentaries  on  the 
Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament ;"  "  Scriptural 
Allegories ;"  "  A  Book  of  Poema,  or  Prolegomena  to 
the  Scriptures ;"  "  A  Treatiae  on  Ecclesiastical  Dis- 
cipline," in  which  he  mentions  seven  prayers  of  the 
sacrifice  atill  to  be  found  in  the  Moaarsbic  mass,  which 
is  the  ancient  Spanish  liturgy,  of  which  Isidorus  waa 
the  principal  author.  A  collection  of  canons,  attribu- 
ted to  this  Isidorus,  were  by  a  later  priest  of  the  ssme 
name,  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  is  more  admired  by  later 
churchmen  for  learning  than  discrimination,  and  ia 
frequently  ranked  among  musical  writers,  much  being 
said  by  him  on  the  introduction  of  music  into  the 
church,  in  hi*  divine  offices.  The  best  edition  of  the 
works  of  Isidorus  is  thst  of  Arevali,  Roma,  1797- 
1803,  8  vols  fol.  The  best  edition  of  the  Origines 
is  thet  of  Otto,  forming  the  third  volume  of  Linde- 
marm'e  Corpus  Grammaticorum  Latinorum,  Lips., 
1833,  4to.  (SehSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Ron.,  vol.  3,  p.  180, 
seta.— Id.  ib.,  vol.  3,  p.  333.) 

Iaia,  one  of  the  chief  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  sister  and  spouse  of  Osiris.  She  was  said  to  have 
first  taught  men  the  art  of  cultivating  com,  and  waa 
regarded  as  the  goddess  ef  fecundity.  Hence  the 
cow  was  sacred  to  her.  The  annual  festival  of  Iais  in 
Egypt  lssted  eight  days,  during  which  a  general  puri- 
fication took  place.  The  priests  of  the  goddess  were 
bound  to  observe  perpetual  chastity  ;  their  heads  were 
shaved,  and  they  went  barefoot.  This  deity  was  often 
represented  as  a  woman  with  the  horns  of  a  cow.  She 
also  appears  with  the  lotus  on  her  head  and  the  sis- 
tram  in  her  hsnd :  and  in  some  instance*  her  head  ia 
aeen  covered  with  a  hood.  Heads  of  Isis  sre  frequent 
ornaments  of  Egyptian  capitals  on  the  pillars  of  the 
temples. — As  the  worship  of  Isis  passed  into  foreign 
lands,  it  assumed  a  foreign  character  and  many  foreign 
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attributes,  as  we  aee  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters. Sometimes  she  is  represented  like  Diana  of 
Ephesus,  the  universal  mother,  with  a  number  of 
breasts.  The  mysterious  rites  of  Isis  were  probably 
in  tteir  origin  symbolical :  on  one  of  her  statues  was 
this  inscription,  "  I  am  all  that  has  been  or  that  shall 
be ;  no  mortal  has  hitherto  taken  off  my  veil." — But 
the  Iaiae  riles,  transplanted  to  Italy,  became  a  cloak 
for  licentiousness,  and  they  were  repeatedly  forbidden 
at  Rome.  Tiberius  caused  the  images  of  Isis  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  ;  but  the  worship  subsequently 
revived,  and  Juvenal  speaks  of  it  in  an  indignant  strain. 
— The  Iaiac  Table  in  the  Turin  Museum,  which  ia 
supposed  to  represent  the  mysteries  of  Isis,  has  been 
judged  by  Cbampolliori  to  be  the  work  of  an  uninitiated 
artist,  little  acquainted  with  the  true  worship  of  the 
goddess,  and  probably  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  (Con- 
sult Plutarch's  treatise  on  Isis  and  Otiris,  ed.  Wyt- 
toil ,  vol.  2,  p.  441. — Herod.,  2,  41,  seqq — Pausan., 
2,  13,  7.— Id.,  10,  32,  13  )— The  legend  of  Isis  and 
Osiris  may  be  found  in  full  detail  in  Creuzer  (Sym- 
bolik,  vol.  1,  p.  258,  sea;.).  On  comparing  the  differ- 
ent explanationa  given  by  Plutarch  and  other  ancient 
writers,  it  will  appear  that  Osiris  is  the  type  of  the  ac- 
tive, generating,  and  beneficent  force  of  nature  and  the 
elements ;  Isis,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  pasaive  force, 
the  power  of  conceiving  and  bringing  forth  into  life  in 
the  sublunary  world.  Osiris  wss  particularly  adored 
in  the  sun,  whose  rays  vivify  and  impart  new  warmth 
to  the  earth,  and  who,  on  bis  annual  return  in  the 
spring,  appears  to  create  anew  all  organic  bodies.  He 
waa  adored  also  in  the  Nile,  the  cause  of  Egyptian  fer- 
tility. Isis  waa  the  earth,  or  sublunary  nature  in  gen- 
eral.; or,  in  a  more  confined  sense,  the  soil  of  Egypt 
inundated  by  the  Nile,  the  principle  of  all  fecundity, 
the  goddess  of  generation  and  production.  United  to 
one  another,  Osiris  and  Isis  typify  the  universal  Being, 
the  soul  of  nature,  the  Pantheua  of  the  Orphic  verses. 
(Symbolik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  806.) — In 
accordance  with  this  general  view  of  the  subject  are 
the  remarks  of  Knight :  "  Isis  was  the  same  with  the 
goddeas  of  generation,  except  that  by  the  later  Egyp- 
tians the  personification  was  still  more  generalized,  so 
as  to  comprehend  universal  nature ;  whence  Apuleius 
invokes  her  by  the  names  of  Eleusinian  Ceres,  Celestial 
Venus,  and  Proserpina ;  and  she  answers  him  by  a 
general  explanation  of  these  titles.  '  I  am,'  says  she, 
'  Nature,  the  parent  of  things,  the  sovereign  of  the  ele- 
ments, the  primary  progeny  of  time,  the  most  exalted 
of  the  deities,  the  first  of  the  heavenly  gods  and  god- 
desses, the  queen  of  the  shades,  the  uniform  counte- 
nance ;  who  dispose  with  my  rod  the  numerous  lights 
of  heaven,  the  salubrious  breezes  of  the  sea,  and  the 
mournful  silence  of  the  deed ;  whose  single  deity  the 
whole  world  venerates  in  many  forma,  with  various 
hies  and  many  names.  The  Egyptians,  skilled  in  an- 
cient lore,  worship  me  with  proper  ceremonies,  and 
call  me  by  my  true  name,  Queen  Isis.' "  (Apul.,  Met., 
11,  p.  357.)   This  universal  character  of  the  goddeas 

Spears,  however,  to  have  been  subsequent  to  the 
tcedonian  conquest,  when  a  new  modification  of  the 
ancient  systems  of  religion  and  philosophy  took  place 
at  Alexandres,  and  spread  itself  gradually  over  the 
world.  The  statues  of  this  Isis  are  of  a  composition 
snd  form  quite  different  from  those  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian  goddess ;  and  all  that  we  have  seen  are  of 
Greek  or  Roman  sculpture.  The  original  Egyptian 
figure  of  Isis  is  merely  the  animal  symbol  of  the  cow 
humanized,  with  the  sddilion  of  the  serpent  disc,  or 
some  other  accessory  emblem :  but  the  Greek  and 
Roman  figures  of  her  are  infinitely  varied,  to  sig- 
nify by  various  symbols  the  various  attributes  of  uni- 
versal nature.  Is  this  character  she  is  confounded 
with  the  personifications  of  Fortune  and  Victory, 
which  are,  in  reality,  no  other  than  those  of  Provi 
deuce,  and,  therefore,  occasionally  decked  with  all  the 
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attribute*  of  universal  power.   The  allegorical  take 
of  the  Loves  and  misfortunes  of  Isis  snd  Osiris  sis  at 
exact  counterpart  of  those  of  Venus  sad  Adonis  (Snd., 
s.  s.  Stayvujiuiii),  which  signify  the  attentats  exertion 
of  the  generative  and  destructive  attributes.  (£*pij. 
ry  into  the  Synb.  Lang., &c,  $  118,119.)  Theftes 
or  Iss  of  the  north  waa  represented  by  a  conic  ngnrt 
enveloped  in  a  net,  similar  to  the  eon  ins  of  Apollo  on 
the  medals  of  Cos,  Chersonesus  in  Crete,  Neapolia  in 
Italy,  and  the  Syrian  kings ;  but,  instead  of  having  tbs 
serpent  coiled  round  it  as  in  the  first,  or  some  symbol 
or  figure  of  Apollo  placed  upon  it  ss  in  the  rest,  it  is 
terminated  by  a  human  head.    (Ot.  Rudbeck,  Attnt., 
vol.  2, «.  5,*  p.  219.)    Tbia  goddess  is  unquestionably 
the  Isis  whom  the  ancient  Suevi,  according  to  Taci- 
tin,  worshipped  (Germ.,  c.  0);  for  the  initial  tetter  ef 
the  first  name  appears  to  be  an  article  or  prefix  joined 
to  it ;  and  the  Egyptian  Isis  wss  occasionally  repre- 
sented enveloped  in  a  net,  exactly  as  the  Scandinaviai 
goddess  wss  at  Upsal.    (Itiac  Table,  snd  Of.  Rid- 
keek,  Atlant.,  p.  209.)   This  goddess  is  delineated  on 
the  sacred  drums  of  the  Laplanders,  accompanied  by 
a  child,  similar  to  the  Horns  of  the  Egyptians,  who  so 
often  appears  in  the  lap  of  Isis  on  the  religions  mon- 
uments of  that  people.    The  ancient  Muscovites  ah* 
worshipped  s  sacred  group,  composed  of  sn  old  woman 
with  one  male  child  in  her  lap,  and  another  standing 
by  her,  which  probably  represented  Isis  snd  bat  off- 
spring.   They  had  likewise  another  idol,  called  the 
golden  heifer,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  animal- 
symbol  of  the  same  personage.    (01.  Ruibeck,  Ji- 
buti., p.  612,  seqq.— Ib.,  p.  280. — Knight,  £«jwy 
into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  $  196.)    For  some  specuu- 
tions  on  the  name  of  Isis,  Jsblonaki  may  be  consorted. 
(Panth.  JEgypt*  2,  29  — hi.  Ojmsc.,  I,  s. 1 )  Is» 
received,  as  is  well  known,  too  names  of  "Lady*  j 
"  Mistress,"  "  Mother,"  •'  Norse,"  etc.,  common  Is 
many  other 'Egyptian  deities.    Her  favourite  name, 
however,  is  "  Myrionyma,"  or  "  She  thst  has  ten  tboo-  j 
sand  names."    Creuzer  finds  an  analogy  between  the 
ian  Osiris  and  Isis,  and  the  Hiudu  ha  and  Istn 
.  and  this  analogy  displays  itself  not  oolj  in 
their  respective  attributes  and  offices,  but  also  in  the 
meaning  of  their  names  ;  they  are  the  "  Lord''  and 
"  Lady,"  two  titles  of  almost  all  great  popular  divini- 
ties among  the  pagan  nations  both  of  ancient  and  mot- 
em  times.    The  different  forms  of  the  Egyptian  year, 
and  the  auccesaive  efforts  made  to  correct  the  calen- 
dar, could  not  fail  to  produce  considerable  variation 
in  the  legend  of  Isis  and  Osiris,  which  had  itself  bean 
founded  originally  on  a  normal  period.    In  this  way, 
perhaps,  we  may  explain  the  double  death  of  Osiris, 
and  regard  it  as  typifying  those  variations  that  were 
the  necessary  result  of  the  vague  state  of  the  year. 
The  principal  festivals  of  Egypt,  moreover,  established, 
like  those  of  moat  other  nations,  after  the  natural 
epochs  of  the  year,  found  at  once  in  the  popular  my- 
thology their  commentary  and  their  sanction.  Tbs 
most  solemn  one  of  these,  called  the  festival  (ihe  lam- 
entations) of  Isis,  or  the  disappearance  (death)  «/ 
Osiris,  commenced  on  the  17th  of  the  month  Athyr, 
or  the  13th  of  November,  according  to  Plutarch :  it 
waa  a  festivsl  of  mourning  and  tears.    (Prat.,  it  h- 
et  Of.,  c  89,  69,  p.  501,  548,  est  Wyttenb .—  Creu- 
zer, Comment.  Herod.,  p.  120,  seqq.)   Towsrds  lbs 
winter  solstice  waa  celebrated  the  finding  of  Osirii; 
and  on  the  seventh  of  Tvbi,  or  the  second  of  January, 
the  arrival  of  Iris  from  Phoenicia.    A  few  days  after, 
the  festivsl  of  Onm  found  (a  second  time)  united  tbs 
cries  of  gladness  on  the  part  of  all  Egypt  to  the  pore 
joy  experienced  by  Isis  herself.    The  festivsl  of  grain- 
sowing  and  that  of  the  burial  of  Osiris;  the  festival 
of  his  resurrection,  at  the  period  when  the  young 
blado  of  grain  began  to  show  itself  out  of  the  ground; 
the  pregnancy  of  Isis,  the  birth  of  Harpocrates,  to 
whom  were  offered  the  first  fruits  of  the  approaching 
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htmst;  the  feetrval  of  the  Pamylia ;  all  there  fell  in 
i  great  period  embracing  the  one  half  of  the  year,  from 
die  lotomnal  equinox  to  that  of  the  spring,  at  the 
rxMuneoeemeat  of  which  latter  season  was  celebrated 
the  feast  of  the  purification  of  Isis.  A  little  before 
this  the  Egyptians  solemniaed,  at  the  new  moon  of 
Pbtmenotk  (March),  the  entrance  of  Oeirie  into  Ike 
jfnos,  which  planet  he  was  believed  to  fecundate, 
that  it  might,  in  its  turn,  fecundate  the  earth.  (Plut., 
ft)  Finally,  on  the  30th  of  Epiphi  (34th  of  July), 
the  festival  of  the  birth  of  Home  took  place  (of  Hons 
the  representative  of  Osiris,  the  conqueror  of  Typhon), 
in  the  second  great  period,  extending  from  the  month 
Phamnthi  (»7th  of  March)  toThoth  (29th  of  August), 
when  the  year  recommenced.  (Creuzer,  Symbolik, 
note  3.  Gmgnuut,  vol.  1,  pt  2,  p.  801.) 

Isaitos  (Iamara,  pckt.),  a  mountain  of  Thrace  near 
the  month  of  the  Hebrtn,  covered  with  vineyards. 
This  part  of  Thrace  was  famous  for  its  wines.  Ulys- 
ses, m  the  Odyssey,  is  made  to  speak  m  commenda- 
tion of  tome  wine'  given  him  hy  Maron,  the  priest  of 
ApoUo.  Ianarss  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  the 
deoaea,  whose  capital  was  also  called  by  the  same 
name.  Homer  \Od.,  1,  40)  makes  Ulysses  to  have 
taken  and  plundered  this  city  ;  but  the  natives  coming 
down  from  the  interior  in  great  force,  he  was  driven 
off  with  loss  both  of  men  sad  ships.  Hmarus 
is  only  known  to  later  writers  as  a  mountain  celebrated 
for  its  wine,  which  indeed  Homer  himself  alludes  to 
in  another  passage.  (Od.,  1,  197. — Vvrg.,  Georg.,  2, 
37.) 

Issini,  I.  a  daughter  of  CEdipus  and  Jocasta,  who, 
when  her  sister  Antigone  had  been  condemned  to  be 
boned  alive  by  Creon  for  giving  burial  to  her  brother 
Polynicea,  against  the  tyrant's  positive  orders,  declared 
herself  as  guilty  as  her  sister,  and  insisted  upon  being 
punished  along  with  her.  (Soph.,  Antig. — Apollod., 
3,  S.)— H.  A  daughter  of  the  nver  Aaopus,  who  mar- 
ried the  hundred-eyed  Argus,  by  whom  she  had  Iasns. 
(ApoUod.,  2,  1.) 

Isassias,  I.  a  celebrated  musician  of  Thebes. 
When  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Scythians,  Athe- 
as,  the  sing  of  the  country,  observed,  that  he  liked  the 
neighing  of  his  horse  better  than  all  the  music  of  Is- 
Jaeniaa.  (Plut.  tie  Apopkth,}— II.  A  Theban  gener- 
al, sent  to  Persia  on  an  embassy  by  his  countrymen. 
As  none  were  admitted  into  the  king's  presence  with- 
out prostrating  themselves  at  his  feet,  Iemenias  had 
recourse  to  artifice  to  avoid  performing  an  act  which 
would  render  him  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  bis  country- 
men, and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  not  to  offend  against  the 
customs  of  Persia.  When  he  was  introduced  he 
dropped  his  ring,  and  the  motion  be  made  to  recover 
it  from  the  ground  being  mistaken  for  the  required 
homage,  Isrrranias  bad  a  satisfactory  audience  of  the 
monarch.    {Milan,  V.  if.,  1,  81.) 

IsariRDS,  I.  a  eon  of  Apollo  and  Melia,  one  of  the 
Nereides,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  river  of  Bceotia, 
sear  Thebes.— II.  A  river  of  Bceotia,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Thebes,  at  the  foot  of  a  bill.  It  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  hence  called  Iamenius,  who  bad  a  temple 
here.  (Ptnd.,  Pyth.,  II,  6.— Soph..  (Ed.  Tyr.,  19.) 
The  Ismenus  is  more  frequently  alluded  to  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Dirce.  (Eurip., 
Beech.,  b.—Id.,  Pkan.,  830.— Here,  Fur.,672.— Ib., 
181— PM.,  lMtkm.,6. 108.)  Dodwell  observes,  that 
the  Ismenus  has  less  pretensions  to  the  title  of  a  river 
than  the  Athenian  Ilissns,  for  it  bss  no  water  except 
aler  heavy  rains,  when  it  becomes  a  torrent,  and  rush- 
es into  the  Lake  of  Hylika,  about  four  miles  west  of 
Thebes.  (Tour,  vol.  8,  p.  368.)  Sir.  W.  Qell  states 
that  it  is  usually  dry,  from  its  being  msde  to  famish 
water  to  several  fountains.  (Cromer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  339,  **??•) 

IsockItm,  a  distinguished  orator,  or,  rather,  orator- 
ical writer,  born  at  Athens,  B.C.  436.    His  principal 
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teachers  were  Gorgias,  Frodicus  asd  Tiaias.  On  ac- 
count of  bis  weak  voice  and  natural  timidity,  be  was 
reluctant  to  speak  in  public ;  but  he  applied  himself 
with  the  greatest  ardour  to  instruction  in  the  art  of 
eloquence  and  preparing  orations  for  others.  His  suc- 
cess ss  a  rhetorical  instructor  was  mast  brilliant.  He 
taught  at  both  Chios  and  Athens,  and  some  of  the 
greatest  orators  of  Greece,  such  ss  Issue,  Lycurgus, 
Hypertdea,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  Demos- 
thenes, formed  themselves  in  his  school.  Hence  Ci- 
cero compares  this  school  of  bis  to  the  wooden  Dorse 
at  Troy  :  since  the  letter  contained  the  most  famous 
chieftains  of  the  Greeks,  ths  former  the  leaders  in  elo- 
quence. (De  Orat.,  3,  23.)  Although  he  never  filled 
any  public  station,  yet  he  rendered  himself  useful  to 
his  country  by  the  discourses  which  he  published  on 
various  topics  of  a  political  character.  He  is  said  to 
have  charged  one  thousand  drachmas  (nearly  180 
dollars)  for  a  complete  course  of  oratorical  instruction, 
sod  to  bare  said  to  some  one  who  found  fault  with 
the  largeness  of  the  amount,  that  he  would  willingly 
give  ten  thousand  drachms  to  any  one  who  should  im- 
part to  him  the  self-confidence  and  the  command  of 
voice  requisite  in  a  public  orator.  The  orations  of 
lacerates  were  either  sent  to  the  persons  to  whom 
they  were  addressed,  for  their  private  perusal,  or  they 
were  intrusted  to  others  to  deliver  in  public.  He  is  said 
to  have  delivered  only  one  himself.  Isocrates  treated 
of  great  moral  and  political  questions,  and  hia  views 
are  distinguished  by  s  regard  for  virtue,  and  an  aver- 
sion to  all  meanness  and  injustice.  In  bis  childhood 
Isocrates  wss  the  companion  of  Plato,  and  they  re- 
mained friends  during  their  whole  lives.  He  bad  a 
reat  veneration  for  Socrates.  After  the  death  of  that 
istingnisbed  philosopher,  which  filled  his  scholars 
with  fear  and  horror,  he  alone  had  the  courage  to  ap- 
pear in  mourning.  He  gave  another  proof  of  hia  cour- 
age by  publicly  defending  Tberamenes,  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  the  thirty  tyrants.  Isocrates  was  par- 
ticularly distinguished  for  a  polished  style  and  an  har- 
monious construction  of  hia  sentences.  In  Cicero's 
opinion,  it  waa  be  who  first  gave  to  prose  writing  its 
doe  rhythm.  The  art  of  Isocrates  is  always  apparent, 
a  circumstance  which,  of  itself,  diminishes  in  some 
degree  the  effect  of  his  writings,  and  is  almost  incon- 
sistent with  vigour  and  force.  The  address  to  De- 
monicus,  for  example,  is  an  almost  uninterrupted  se- 
ries of  antitheses.  Though  he  falls  far  below  the 
great  orator  of  Athens,  Isocrates  is  still  a  perfect  mas- 
ter in  the  style  which  he  baa  adopted,  and  has  well 
merited  the  high  encomiums  of  Dionyeius  of  Halicar- 
nassus  for  the  noble  spirit  and  the  rectitude  of  purpose 
which  pervade  sll  bis  writings.  The  composition,  re- 
vision, and  repeated  polishing  of  hia  speeches  occu- 
pied so  much  time  that  he  published  little.  His  cele- 
brated "  Panegyrical  Oration,"  for  example,  is  said  to 
have  occupied  him  ten  whole  years. — The  politics  of 
Isocrates  were  conciliatory.  He  was  a  friend  of  peace : 
he  repeatedly  exhorted  the  Greeka  to  concord  among, 
themselves,  and  to  torn  their  arms  against  their  com- 
mon enemies,  the  Persiana.  He  addressed  Philip  of 
Macedon  in  a  similar  strain,  after  his  pesce  with  Ath- 
ens (B.C.  346),  exhorting  him  to  reconcile  the  states 
of  Greece,  and  to  unite  their  forces  against  Persia. 
He  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Philip,  and  two  of. 
his  epistles  to  that  prince  are  still  extant,  as  well  aa 
one  which  be  wrote  to  the  then  youthful  Alexander, 
congratulating  him  on  bis  proficiency  in  his  studies. 
Though  no  violent  partisan,  he  proved,  however,  a 
warm-hearted  patriot ;  for,  on  receiving  the  news  of 
the  battle  of  Chsronea,  he  refused  to  take  food  for 
several  days,  and  thus  closed  his  long  and  honourable 
career  at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  B.C.  888. — In  Plu- 
tarch's time  sixty  orations  went  under  his  name,  not 
half  of  which  were,  however,  deemed  genuine.  Twen- 
ty-one now  remain.  Of  these,  the  most  remarkable'. 
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It  the  discourse  entitled  Tlavfiyvpucot,  Panegyric**, 
at  "  Psnegyrical  Oration,"  i.  a ,  a  discourse  pronounced 
before  the  Mumbled  people.  The  Panegyric  of  Iaoc- 
ratea  mi  delivered  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  waa 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Lacedemonian  ascendancy. 
He  exhorts  the  Lacedatmoniana  and  Athenians  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  a  noble  emulation,  and  to  unite 
their  force*  in  an  expedition  against  Asia  ;  and  he  de- 
scants eloquently  on  the  menu  end  glories  of  the 
Athenian  commonwealth,  on  the  services  it  had  ren- 
dered to  Greece,  and  on  its  high  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion ;  while  he  defenda  it  from  the  charges,  urged  by 
its  enemies,  of  tyranny  by  sea,  and  of  oppression  to- 
wards its  colonies.  Among  the  other  twenty  dis- 
courses of  laoc  rite*,  there  are  three  of  the  pareoelic 
or  moral  kind :  1.  Ilpoe  Aip/ufouov,  "DUctmne  ad- 
dressed to  Demontcns,"  the  son  of  Hipponicas,  who, 
with  his  brother  Oalliaa,  belonged  to  the  highest  class 
of  Athenian  eitixens.    It  consists  of  moral  pre* 


for  the  conduct  of  hfe  and  the  regulation  of  the  de- 
portment of  tbe  young.  Many  critic*  have  thought 
that  this  pioce,  abounding  with  excellent  morality,  and 
-resembling  en  epistle  rather  than  a  discourse,  1*  not 
the  work  of  the  Athenian  laoc  rates,  but  of  one  of  two 
other  orators  of  the  same  name,  of  whom  mention  is 
made  by  the  ancient  writers,  namely,  Isocraces  of  ApoJ- 
lonia,  or  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  who  waa  a  disciple  of 
the  Athenian  philosopher ;  and  lacerates  the  friend  of 
Dionyaius  of  Haliearnassus.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  Harpoc  ration  cite*  a  discourse  of  tbe  Apollonian 
I socrates,  under  the  title  of  Uapaiveotc  irpoc  &v/tiv- 
uov,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  tbe  master  and  hit 
disciple  would  have  written  exhortations  addressed  to 
the  same  individual.  As  retards  the  third  Ieocrates 
just  mentioned,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  he  ever 
existed.— 3.  Ilpor  NmmXco,  Discourse  addressed  to 
Nicoclcs  II.,  son  of  Evagoras,  sod  prince  of  Salami* 
in  Cyprus,  on  the  art  of  reigning. — S.  NtcoxAifc,  Nic- 
eties, a  discourse  composed  for  this  prince,  to  be  pro- 
nounced by  him,  and  treating  of  the  duties  of  subjects 
toward*  their  sovereigns.  Nicoclea  is  said  to  have 
presented  Jsocrates,  in  return,  with  twenty  talents. 
This  piece  is  sometimes  cited  under  tbe  name  of  the 
Cyprian  Discourse,  Kvtroiof  Mvoc.  Five  other  dis- 
courses of  Isocrates  are  of  the  deliberative  kind.  t. 
The  Panegyric,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.— 
9.  ♦tt«r«rof ,  or  floor  ti'/Uinrw,  "  Discourse  addrest- 
td  to  Philip  of  Maccdm,"  to  induce  him  to  act  as  me- 
diator between  the  Greek  cities,  and  to  make  war 
against  Persia. — 3.  't\pxioa/iot,  Arckidamus.  Under 
the  name  of  this  prince,  who  afterward  sscended  the 
throne  of  Sparta,  tbe  orator  endeavours  to  persuade 
the  Lacedemonian*,  after  the  battle  of  Man  tinea,  not 
to  relinquish  Measenia. — t  'Apeiotcaymsdf,  Areopa- 
gitieus.  One  of  the  best  discourses  of  Isocrates.  Io 
It  be  counsels  the  Athenians  to  re-establish  the  con- 
stitution of  Solon,  as  modified  by  Cltslhenss.— ».  slept 
efoawnc,  rj  aufmaX^  "  Of  Peace"  or,  "  Refecting 
Ac  Allies."  In  this  discourse,  pronounced  after  the 
commencement  of  the  social  war,  Isocrates  advise* 
the  Athenians  ta  make  peace  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium.  W*  have  also  four 
discourses  by  this  writer  that  fall  under  the  head  of 
Uoge*  (tyKu/umrrxKoi) :  viz  ,  1.  Eiayopat,  Etagcras 
A  funeral  oration  on  Evagona,  kjsjg  of  Cyprus,  aad 
father  of  Nicotic*,  who  hsd  been  assassinated,  01 
101,  8.— S.  "EUvne  *y«<^"»,  Siege  on  Helen,  a 
piece  full  of  pleasing  digressions.— 9.  Boveiper,  Bit- 
siris.  Tbe  Grecian  mythology  apeak*  of  this  eon  of 
Neptune  and  Lysianassa,  who  leagued  in  Egypt,  and 
introduced  into  mat  country  hamaa  sacrifices.  Her- 
cules delivered  the  earth  from  thie  monster.  The 
sophist  Polyorates  had  written  on  Bntirit ;  Ieocrates, 
who  bated  him  beeaose  be  bad  published  an  aoceea- 
tion  of  Socrates,  wished,  in  treating  of  the  same  *»b- 
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jeet,  to  mortify  tbe  sophist  and  make  hit  work  i  fa), 
ure. — 1.  IlavaBnvaUof,  Panathcnmiais.  Anelogeon 
the  Athenians ;  one  of  the  best  piece*  of  taeniae, 
but  which  has  reached  us  in  a  defective  stole— We 
have  likewise  from  the  pen  of  laoersts*  eight  dacoer- 
aes  of  a  legal  nature,  or  Xayoi  Sutammu—l.  IUara- 
i«dV,  Complaint  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pistes  igimit 
the  Tbekana.— S.  Hepl  rf;  avridoceuf,  "Of  the  ex- 
changing of  property  Kith  another."   Aeeordiag  to 
the  Athenian  laws,  the  three  hundred  richest  ciume 
were  obliged  to  eqeip  triremes,  furnish  the  com  non- 
wealth  with  necessary  supplies  of  money,  etc.  If  m 
person  appointed  to  undergo  one  of  these  douet  could 
find  another  citizen  of  better  anbatance  than  himstlf 
who  waa  not  on  the  list,  then  the  informer  waseicued 
and  the  other  put  in  his  place.    If  tbe  person  turned, 
however,  denied  that  he  waa  the  richer  of  the  two, 
then  they  exchanged  estate*.    Isocrates,  hiving  ac- 
quired great  riches,  had  twice  to  undergo  this  aoeciei 
of  prosecution.    Tbe  first  time  he  wss  defended  or 
bis  sdopted  eon  Alphareua,  and  gained  his  cause ;  the 
second  time  he  waa  attacked  by  a  certain  Lyaimstsn, 
waa  unsuccessful  in  his  defence,  and  compelled  to 
equip  a  trireme.    The  present  discourse  was  delivered 
by  Isocrates  on  this  latter  occasion.    It  has  reaeaei 
as  in  an  imperfect  state,  but  has  been  completed  a 
our  own  days  by  tbe  discoveries  of  a  mod  era  icbolit, 
Moostoxydes.— 8.  lUpt  rov  £rvyovr-    A  pleading  re- 
specting a  team  of  horses,  pronounced  for  the  son  of 
Alcibiadea. — 4.  Tpmrtfmicof,  a  pleading  against  tot 
banker  Pasion,  pronounced  by  tbe  son  of  Sopaeas,  v*» 
had  confided  a  sum  of  money  to  bis  care.    Patron  bsl 
denied  the  deposits. — 6.  llapaypaeutot  spec  KaAty- 
eiw.    An  "  aerie  traneUtioa"  against  Calnnacnu.- 
6.  tdyun)Tuc6r,  a  pleading  pronounced  at  jEgint  in  ■ 
matter  of  succession.— 7.  Kara  too  Aogtrov,  a  plead- 
ing against  Lochitea  for  personal  violence  against  a  eel- 
tain  individual  whose  name  is  not  given.   We  Ian 
only  the  second  part  of  this  discourse. — 8.  'Apaprvptt, 
or  Ilpor  Ei&vvow  iirip  Nutfov,  "  Pleading  for  Mail 
against  EtUkynusV   Tbe  latter  was  a  faithless  ds- 
poaitary,  who  reckoned  on  tbe  impossibility  of  prorinf 
a  certain  deposit*  through  want  of  witnesses  to  us 
transaction.— We  hare  finally  a  discourse  of  Iaornta 
against  the  Sophists  (surra  rOv  ooftoTijv),  whiei 
must  be  placed  in  •  class  by  itself.    There  wss  she  i 
work  on  Rhetoric  composed  by  him,  more  commoah 
called  a  Tt*v», "  Theory."    Cicero  states  that  he  an 
unable  to  procure  this  work  (De  Invent.,  8,  *) :  »  " 
cited,  however,  by  Quintilisn  (hut.  Or.,  3,  1,  er  14.) 
—Tbe  best  edition  of  Us*  Greek  test  is  that  of  Bil- 
ker, forming  part  of  hie  Oratores  AtticL  (BertU 
1822-1883,  8to  —  Oral.  Alt.,  vol.  2.)    The  two  mist 
useful  editions  are,  that  of  Langs,  HaL,  1803,  8m, 
end  that  of  Coray,  Pan jr,  1807,  8vo,  forming  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  the  BtSXteoVv  TXbsvuiy.    Tbit  a* 
is  baaed  upon  a  MS.  brought  from  Italy  to  Prow, 
which  io  the  earnest  one  extant  of  our  author.  Co- 
rsy's  edition  is  accompanied  with  very  learned  now, 
and  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  regarded  as  the  ac- 
tio optima.    The  editions  of  Baltic,  Cantah..  17», 
2  vol*.  Bvo,  and  of  Auger,  Pari*,  1183,  8  vol*,  fee, 
are  not  remarkable,  especially  the  latter,  for  a  very  ac- 
curate text.    Auger's  work  abounds  with  typographi- 
cal errors,  and  he  ie  alao  charged  with  a  careless  eel' 
latmgef  M8S.    The  beat  edition  of  the  Panegyrics' 
i*  that  of  Mora*  and  Spebn,  with  tbe  notes  and  ae* 
lions  of  Baiter,  Lips.,  1831.  8vo.    In  the  preface  0 
this  edition  (p.  xxxi),  there  are  some  very  just  remark 
on  tbe  Greek  text  of  Becker.— We  have  already  si 
laded  to  the  completing  of  tbe  oration  Hspt  irvneooeuf 
by  Moustoxydee.    This  scholar  found  a  perfect  MS.  o 
the  discourse  in  question  in  tbe  Ambroeian  Library  • 
Milan,  and  published  an  edition  of  tbe  entire  piece  ■ 
1812  at  Milan.    It  is,  Bower**,  very  inaccurate! 
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«m>ted  A  more  correct  edition  was  published  by 
Orellios,  in  18)4,  8vo,  with  a  double  commentary, 
critical  and  philological,  in  German  ;  and  alao  a  small- 
er edition,  containing  merely  the  Greek  text  with  fa- 
muli readings.  These  two  editions  are  more  accu- 
rate than  thai  of  Milan.  (Schbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
J,  p.  208,  toff— Hoffmann,  Lex.  Bibtiograpk.,  vol. 
»,  J>  «»•) 

fin,  oae  of  the  smallest  of  the  Dalmatian  islands, 
but  the  best  known  in  history.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Serial  ss  a  Greek  colony  (p.  8),  which,  according  to 
Scymnus  of  Chios,  was  sent  from  Syracuse  (v.  419). 
lui  is  sftea  alluded  to  by  Polybius  in  his  account  of 
the  IUyrian  war.  It  was  attacked  by  Teuta ;  but  the 
«fge  waa  raised  on  the  appearance  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
and  :he  inhabitanU  immediately  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  that  power.  (Appian,  Illyr., 
1—PtUi.,  2,  11.)  It  became  afterward  a  constant 
itaikm  for  toe  Roman  galleys  in  their  wars  with  the 
kings  of  MacedoB.  (ire.,  43,  9.)  In  Csear's  time 
the  town  appears  to  base  been  very  flourishing,  for  it 
it  styled  "  iwOUirtmum  tenm  rtgionum  eppidum" 
(B.  AUt.,  47),  and  Pliny  informs  us  tbst  the  inhabi- 
tants were  Roman  citiiena.  (JP&a.,  3,  91.)  Athe- 
ne™ tutes  that  tbe  wine  of  this  island  was  much  es- 
teemed (1, 2t).  Its  present  name  is  Lino.  (Cray- 
nert  Arc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  44.) 

Itainems,  the  principal  nation  in  Series,  whoea 
■wtropsln  waa  Sera,  now  Kent  tchu,  in  the  Chinese 
province  of  Sken-Si,  without  the  great  wall.  This 
city  baa  been  erroneously  confounded  with  Pekm,  the 
capital  of  Chiaa,  which  is  300  leagues  distant  They 
had  alao  two  towns),  both  called  Issedoa,  but  diatin- 
ruiihed  by  the  epithets  of  Serica  and  Seytbiea.  (Ptof. 
-Budufund  Miller,  Wirier*,  der  Gtogr.,  p.  049.) 

lt$a»,  a  town  of  Cibcia  Campestris,  at  the  foot  of 
the  main  chain  of  Araanua,  and  nearly  at  the  centre 
of  the  head  of  tbe  gulf  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (lesi- 
coa  Sinas).   Xenophon  describes  Issus  (Irrovt,  in  the 
plural)  as  a  considerable  town  in  his  time.  Cyrus 
remained  here  three  days,  and  was  joined  by  his  fleet 
from  the  Peloponnesus.    These  ships  anchored  close 
to  the  shore,  where  Cyrus  had  his  quarters.  (And., 
I.  4.-— Compare  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  3,  7. — Diod. 
Sic.,  17,  33  )    Issue  was  famous  for  the  victory  gained 
bets  by  Alexander  over  Darius.    The  error  on  tbe 
put  of  the  Persian  monarch  was  fn  selecting  so  con- 
tracted a  spot  for  »  pitched  battle.   Tbe  breadth  of 
the  plain  of  Issue,  between  the  sea  and  tbe  mountains, 
appeals  from  Callistbenes,  quoted  by  Polybius,  not  to 
exceed  fourteen  stadia,  lew  than  two  miles,  a  space 
very  inadequate  for  the  manoeuvres  of  so  large  an  ar- 
my ss  that  of  Darius.   The  ground  was,  besides,  bro- 
ken, and  intersected  by  many  ravines  and  torrents 
which  descended  from  tbe  mountains.    Tbe  principal 
one  of  these,  and  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
narrative  of  this  momentous  battle,  is  the  Pinarus. 
Tbe  two  armies  were  at  first  drawn  op  on  opposite 
banks  of  this  stream  ;  Darioa  on  the  side  of  issus,  Al- 
exander towards  Syria.    A  clear  notion  of  the  whole 
affair  may  be  obtained  from  the  narratives  of  Arrian, 
Curtice,  sod  Plutarch,  and  from  the  critical  remarks 
of  Polybius  on  tbe  statement  of  Callistbenes.  Tbe 
town  of  I  seas,  in  Strain's  time,  was  only  a  small  place 
with  a  port.    (Strat.,  676.)    Stephanos  says  ft  was 
tailed  Nicopolis,  in  consequence  of  the  victory  gained 
by  Alexander  («-  *■  'Ufoe).    Strabo,  however,  speaks 
of  Nicopolis  as  •  distinct  place  from  Issus.  Cicero 
reports  that,  doring  bin  expedition  against  the  mount- 
aineers of  Amanua,  be  occupied  Issus  for  some  dsys. 
(Bp.  ad  Alt.,  5,  30.)    Issus  was  also  remarkable,'  at  a 
later  day,  for  tbe  defeat  of  Niger  by  Severn*.  The 
modern  Aiatee  appears  to  correspond  to  the  site  of  the 
ancient  town.    (  Cremer'e  Asia  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  369, 
sesa. — Compare  RenneU,  Geography  of  Western  Aria, 
vol  3,  p.  94.) 


Tstcr,  I.  a  nstivs  of  Cyrene,  who  flourished  under 
Ptolemy  III.  of  Egypt.  Suidas  makea  him  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Callimachus.  Besides  his  'Amed, 
in  sixteen  books,  he  left  a  number  of  other  works,  on 
Egypt,  Argolis,  Elis,  dec.  A  few  fragments  only  re- 
main, which  were  collected  and  published  with  those 
of  Demon,  another  historian,  by  Siebelis  and  Lenz, 
Lip*.,  1813,  8vo. — II.  The  name  of  the  eastern  part 
of  the  Danube,  after  its  junction  with  the  Savus  or 
Sum.  The  term  is  evidently  of  Teutonic  or  Ger- 
man origin  (Oitcn, "  east"). 

Ismail,  sacred  games  among  the  Greeks,  which 
received  their  nsme  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where 
they  were  observed.  They  were  instituted  in  honour 
of  Melicertes,  who  was  changed  into  a  sea-deity  when 
his  mother  I  no  bad  thrown  herself  into  the  sea  with 
him  in  her  arms.  After  they  had  been  celebrated  for 
some  time  with  great  regularity,  an  interruption  took 
place,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  re-estab- 
lished by  Theseus  in  honour  of  Neptune.  These  games 
were  celebrated  every  five  years.  (Alex,  eh  Alex., 
Gen.  D  ,  5,  8.)  When  Corinth  was  destroyed  by 
Mummiua,  the  Roman  general,  they  were  still  observed" 
with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  Sicyonians  were  in- 
trusted with  the  superintendence,  which  had  been  be- 
fore one  of  the  privileges  of  the  ruined  Corinthians. 
Combats  of  every  kind  were  exhibited,  and  the  victors 
were  rewarded  with  garlands  of  pine  leaves.  Some 
time  after  the  custom  was  changed,  and  tbe  victor  re- 
ceived a  crown  of  dry  and  withered  parsley.  «At  a  sub- 
sequent period,  however,  the  pins  sgain  was  adopted. 
(Consult,  for  the  reason  of  these  changes,  the  remarks 
of  PhUerth,  Sympo*.,  5,  3. — Op.,  ed.  Rente,  vol.  8, 
p.  687,  left.) 

Isthmus,  a  small  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  country 
to  another,  and  prevents  the  sea  from  making  them 
separate,  such  as  that  of  Corinth,  called  often  the  Isth- 
mus by  way  of  eminence,  which  joins  Peloponnesue 
to  Greece.    (Fto*.  Corinthi  Isthmus.) 

IstrIa  or  Hisrtu,  a  peninsula  lying  to  the  west 
of  Libumia,  and  bounded  on  the  south  and  west  by 
tbe  Adriatic.  It  waa  anciently  a  part  of  Illyricum. 
Its  circuit  and  shape  are  accurately  described  and  de- 
fined by  Strahe  (314)  and  Pliny  (3,  19).  Little  is 
known  respecting  the  origin  of  the  people  :  but  an  old 
geographer  describes  them  aa  a  nation  of  Thracian 
race  (Scymn.  Ck.,Perieg.,  89*X  •"d  <Ms  opinion 
seems  st  least  to  have  probability  in  its  favour.  There 
is  little  to  interest  in  the  account  of  the  wars  waged 
by  the  Romans  against  this  insignificant  people ;  H  is 
to  be  found  in  Livy  (41,  1,  **qq.) :  they  were  com- 
pletely subjugated  A.U.C.  67S.  Augustas  included 
Istrie  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  or  rather,  Italy,  removing  the 
limit  of  the  tatter  country  from  the  river  Formio  (JZt- 
eano)  to  tbe  little  river  Arsis.  (Pirn.,  3,  IS.)  The 
Greeks,  in  their  fanciful  mythology,  derived  tbe  name 
of  I  stria  from  that  of  the  later  or  Danube  ;  they  con- 
veyed the  Argonauts  from  the  Euxine  into  the  Inter, 
and  then,  by  an  unheard-of  communication  between 
this  river  arid  the  Adriatic,  launched  their  heroes  into 
tbe  waters  of  tbe  latter.  (Scylax,  Peripl.,  p.  8. — Sfre- 
»o,  4t.—Ari*t*t.,  Hut.  Awtm.,  8, 13.)  Not  satisfied, 
however,  with  these  wonders,  they  affirmed  that  a  band 
of  Cekhisns,  sent  in  pursuit  of  Jason  and  Medea,  fol- 
lowed the  same  course,  and,  wearied  by  a  fruitless 
search,  rested  in  Istris,  and  finally  settled  on  Its  shores. 
(Pomp.  Mel.,  3,  8.)  This  strange  error  no  longer 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  Istria  had  be- 
come known  to  the  Romans,  and  formed  part  of  their 
vast  empire.   (Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  184, 


•7, 


svaorSLts,  a  city  of  Thrace,  situate  on  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  below  the  mouth  of  the  later,  where  a  la* 
gone  or  salt  Iske,  called  Halmyris,  formed  by  an  arm 
of  the  Danube,  haa  ita  issue  into  the  sea.  ft  appears 
to  be  succeeded  at  the  present  day  by  »<oulce  callM 
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Kara-Kermon,  or  "  tbe  black  fortress."  Iitrapolia  it 
•aid  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Milesian  colony. 
(P/m,  4,11.) 

Itabtkiob,  a  mountain  of  Galilee  Inferior,  near  tbe 
aonthern  limits  of  tbe  tribe  of  Zebulon,  and  eoutheait 
from  Carmel.  According  to  Joeephus  {Bell.  Jud.,  4,  6), 
it  was  30  stadia  high,  and  had  on  ita  summit  a  plain 
of  26  stadia  in  extent.  Ita  modern  name  is  Thabor. 
This  mountain  is  supposed  by  some  lo  have  been  the 
scene  of  our  Saviour's  transfiguration.  Jerome,  Cy- 
ril), and  other  writers,  are  in  favour  of  the  position, 
but  it  is  opposed  by  Roland  (PaUutim.,  p.  247).  Tbe 
name  Thabor  or  Tabor,  which  waa  also  the  ancient 
one  among  the  natives,  appeara  to  be  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  labbar,  "a  height"  or  "summit."  (Reland, 
I.  e.)  The  Greek  writers  call  it  Boeuo  and  'Aratv- 
piov  (or  'Iraevptov)  ipof-  (Compare  the  Jupiter  Aia- 
byrius  of  Rhodes  and  Agrigentum,  and  the  remarks 
Of  Rilttr,  VorhalU,  p.  339.)  On  tbe  summit  of  this 
mountain  waa  situate  a  fortified  town  called  Atabyrion. 
(Polyb.,  6,  70.— Vid.  Atabyrion.)  Mount  Thabor  is 
situate  two  leagues  southeast  of  Nazareth,  rising  out 
of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  at  ita  eastern  side.  Its 
figure  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  and  ita  elevation, 
according  to  Buckingham,  about  1000  feet ;  but,  from 
tbe  circumstance  mentioned  by  Burckhardt,  of  thick 
clouds  resting  on  it  in  the  morning  in  summer,  and  his 
being  an  hour  in  ascending  it,  it  may  perhaps  be  con- 
sidered as  higher  than  Buckingham  supposed,  though, 
from  the  same  time  occupied  in  the  ascent,  not  more 
than  400  or  500  feet,  or  from  1400  to  1500  in  all.  It 
ia  represented  as  entirely  calcareous.  Dr.  Richardson 
describes  it  as  a  dark-looking,  insulated  conical  mount- 
ain, rising  like  a  tower  to  a  considerable  height  above 
those  around  it.  On  tbe  summit  ia  a  plain  about  a 
mile  in  circumference,  which  shows  tbe  remains  of 
the  ancient  fortress  mentioned  above.  The  view 
from  this  spot  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  in  tbe 
country. 

Italia,  a  celebrated  country  of  Europe,  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  Alps,  on  the  south  by  tbe  Ionian  Sea, 
on  the  northeast  by  the  Adriatic  or  Mare  Superum, 
and  on  the  southwest  by  the  Mara  Tyrrhenum  or  I  li- 
fer urn.  It  was  called  Hesperia  by  the  Greeks,  from 
its  western  situation  in  relation  to  Greece  (Virg., 
JEn.,  1,  630),  and  received  also  from  the  Latin  poets 
the  appellation  of  Ausonia  (Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  54),  Sa- 
turnia  (Virg.,  Georg.,  S,  178),  and  CEnouria.  Tbo 
name  Italia  some  writers  deduce  from  lulus,  a  chief 
of  the  CEnotri  or  Siculi  (Antioch.  Syrac.,  ap.  Dion. 
Hal.,  1, 2.— Tkucyd.,  6, 3).  Others  sought  the  origin 
of  the  term  in  the  Greek  word  IraX&t,  or  the  Latin 
vituhu,  which  corresponds  to  it  (Voire,  It.  R.,  3,  6. 
— Dion.  HaL,  1,  35);  and  others  again  make  the 
name  to  have  belonged  originally  to  a  small  canton  in 
Calabria,  and  to  have  become  gradually  common  to 
tbe  whole  country.  The  aocienta  differed  from  us  in 
their  application  of  names  to  countries.  They  re- 
garded the  name  as  belonging  to  the  people,  not  to 
the  land  itself;  and  in  this  they  were  more  correct 
than  we  are,  who  call  nations  after  the  countries  they 
inhabit.  Asia  Minor,  for  example,  waa  an  appellation 
unknown  to  the  earlier  classic  writers,  and  only  began 
to  come  into  use  after  the  country  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans.  Previous  to  this,  the  different 
nations  which  peopled  that  peninsula  bad  their  re- 
spective names,  and  were  known  by  these.  In  the 
same  way,  a  general  name  for  what  we  now  term  Italy 
was  not  originally  thought  of.  When  the  Greeks  be- 
came first  acquainted  with  this  country,  they  observed 
it  to  be  peopled  witL  several  distinct  nations,  aa  they 
thought ;  and  hence  we  find  it  divided  by  them  about 
the  time  of  Aristotle  into  six  countries  ,  or  regions, 
Ausonia  or  Opica,  Tyrrhenia,  Iapygia,  Orabria,  Ligu- 
tia,  and  Henetia.  Thucydides,  for  instance,  in  speak- 
Big  of  Cums,  says  that  it  is  situate  in  Opica  j.  and 


Aristotle,  cited  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamsuot,  «,  4.1 
Latium  a  part  of  this  same  Opica.   As  regard  I* 
origin  of  tbe  name  Italia,  the  truth  appears  to  ba  : 
the  appellation  was  first  given  by  the  early  Gnrit  in 
what  is  now  denominated  Calabria  ulterior,  or  to  lbs; 
southern  extremity  of  the  boot  which  it  confined  be- 
tween tbe  Sinus  Terinsus  (Gulf  of  St.  Eupkemi)  and. 
the  Sinus  Scyllacius  (Gulf  of  Squillace).  Such,  tt 
least,  is  tbe  account  of  Aristotle  (PotiL,  7, 10)  and 
Strabo  (354).    This  was  not  done  because  the  bus* 
waa  in  ttrictneas  confined  lo  that  section  of  the  coun 
try,  but  because  the  Greeks  knew  at  that  early  period 
very  little,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  interior,  and 
were  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  fact,  that  most  of  the  nu- 
merous nations  which  peopled  tbe  Italian  peninsula 
were  the  descendants  of  one  common  race,  tbe  lull, 
who  originally  were  spread  over  tbe  whole  land,  ever 
to  tbe  foot  of  tbe  Alps.   Tbe  nations  in  the  south  ol 
Italy,  with  whom  tbe  Greeks  first  became  acquainted, 
were  found  by  them  to  be  descended  from  the  Itali, 
or,  rather,  they  found  this  name  in  general  use  among 
them :  hence  they  called  their  section  of  tbe  country 
by  the  name  of  Italia.    Aa  their  knowledge  of  tbe  in- 
terior became  more  enlarged,  other  branches  of  las 
same  great  race  were  successively  discovered,  and 
tbe  name  Italia  thus  gradually  progressed  in  its  appli- 
cation until  it  reached  the  aonthern  limits  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul.    To  this  latter  country  tbe  name  of  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina was  originally  given,  because  it  was  peopled 
principally  by  Gauls,  who  had  settled  in  these  putt, 
end  dislodged  tbe  ancient  inhabitants.    In  confirmation 
of  what  baa  juat  been  advanced,  we  find  that,  in  tbe 
time  of  Antiochua,  a  son  of  Xenophanee,  who  bind 
about  tbe  830th  year  of  Rome,  and  a  little  anterior  lo 
Thucydides,  the  appellation  Italia  was  given  to  a  put 
of  Italy  wbicb  lay  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  tnui 
river  Laos  to  Metapontum.    (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  p.  59.) 
Towarda  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  of  Rome,  it  des- 
ignated all  the  countries  south  of  the  Tiber  and  £sa. 
At  length,  in  tbe  pages  of  Polybius,  who  wrote  about 
the  600th  year  of  Rome,  we  find  the  name  in  question 
given  to  all  Italy  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Alpa.  Tbe  in- 
cluding of  Cisalpine  Gaul  under  tbia  appellation  sis 
an  act  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
who  were  afraid  lest,  if  it  remained  a  province,  some 
future  proconsul  might  imitate  Caesar,  and  overthrow 
with  bis  legions  the  authority  of  the  republic.  At  i 
still  later  period,  Augustus  divided  Italy  into  eleven 
regions,  and  extended  ita  limits  on  the  northeast  as  far 
as  Pola,  thus  comprehending  Istria.    It  is  tomenbsi 
remarkable,  that  the  name  Italia,  after  having  gradually 
extended  to  the  Alpa,  should  at  a  subsequent  epoch  be 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  northern  parts  slow. 
When  the  Emperor  Msximian,  towards  the  close  of  tot 
third  century  of  tho  Christian  era,  transferred  his  resi- 
dence to  Milan,  tbe  usage  prevailed  in  the  West  of 
giving  the  name  of  Italy  exclusively  to  the  five  prov- 
inces of  Emilia,  Liguria,  Flarninia,  Veneris,  anil  Is- 
tria.   It  was  in  this  sense  that  the  kings  of  the  Loo- 
bards  were  styled  monarchs  of  Italy. — Aa  regards  tbe 
other  names  sometimes  applied  to  Italy,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  they  are,  in  strictness,  names  only  of  par- 
ticular parts,  extended  by  poetic  usage  to  the  whole 
country.    Thus  (Enotria  properly  applies  to  a  part  of 
the  southeastern  coast,  and  was  given  by  the  Greeks 
to  this  portion  of  the  country,  from  the  numerous  vines 
which  grew  there,  the  name  importing  "  wine-land." 
Thus,  too,  Satumia  in  fact  belongs  to  one  of  the  hilli 
of  Rome,  dec. — Italy  may  be  divided  into  three  parts, 
the  northern,  or  Gallia  Cisalpina ;  the  middle,  or  (tain 
Propria;  and  the  southern,  or  Magna  Greet*.  Ita 
principal  states  were  Gallia  Cisalpina,  Etroria,  Um- 
bria,  Picenum,  Latium,  Campania,  Saranium  and  Hir- 
pini,  Apulia,  Calabria,  Lucania,  and  Brutiorum  Ager. 
Originally  the  whole  of  Italy  appears  to  have  been 
peopled  by  one  common  race,  tbe  Itali,  who  wen 
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ipreid  from  the  Alps  to  the  toutbammoct  extremity 
of  the  land.  This  position  receives  very  strong  sup- 
fort  from  the  <kct  that  the  name  Italus  was  in  gen- 
eral use  among  the  various  nations  of  the  Italian 
peninsula.   In  the  language  of  fable  it  was  the  appel- 
lation of  an  ancient  monarch.    We  find  mention  made 
of  a  King  Italus  among  the  Aueones  and  Opiei,  and 
likewise  among  the  Morgetes,  Siculi.  and  Sabini. 
We  End,  moreover,  all  these  early  tribes  using  one 
common  dialect,  the  Oscan.    Now,  that  such  a  being 
as  lulus  ever  existed,  appears  extremely  improbable ; 
ami  Mill  more  so  the  assertion  that  Italy  was  named 
after  this  ancient  king.    Daily  experience  proves  that 
ec.TJriss  are  called  after  the  nations  who  inhabit 
them ;  and  few,  if  any,  examples  can  be  adduced  of 
nations  taking  an  appellation  from  their  rulers.    In  the 
present  ease  it  appears  scarcely  credible.    We  know 
of  no  period  when  the  different  Italian  tribes  were 
under  the  control  of  a  'single  ruler,  and  yet  each  have 
their  Italus.   Was  there  a  monarch  of  this  name  in 
every  district  rf  Italy  t  and,  still  more,  did  each  sep- 
arate community  form  the  resolution  of  deriving  from 
their  respective  monarch  a  name  for  themselves  and 
the  region  they  inhabited,  so  that,  finally,  the  common 
name  for  the  whole  land  became  Italia  1    Either  sup- 
position is  absurd.  —The  name  Italus,  then,  was  the 
generic  name  of  the  whole  race,  and  the  land  was 
called  after  it,  oach  community  being  known  at  the 
aame  time  by  a  specific  and  peculiar  appellation,  as 
Latrai,  Umbri,  Ac.    The  fact  of  the  universal  preva- 
lence of  the  Oscin  tongue  is  strongly  corroborative  of 
what  has  just  been  advanced.   But,  it  mar  be  con- 
tended, no  proof  4xists  that  any  king  named  Italus  was 
acknowledged  by  the  traditions  of  the  Tusci  or  Umbri. 
The  answer  is  an  easy  one.    Antiquity  makes  mention 
of  these  as  the  progenitor*  of  the  Latifci,  among  whom 
a  King  lulus  apr-eara ;  and  Scymnus  records  an  old 
authority,  which  stakes  the  Umbri  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Ls'.inns,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe. 
That  these  two  nations,  moreover,  spoke  a  language 
baaed  on  the  old  Italic  or  Oscan  form  of  speech,  was 
discovered  by  the.  Romans  in  the  case  of  the  Rhiti,  a 
branch  of  the  farmer,  who  had  retired  to  the  Alps 
opon  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls.    The  original  popula- 
tion of  Italy  then  was  composed  of  the  Itali.  To 
these  came  various  nations,  which  we  shall  now  enu- 
merate in  the  order  of  history.   The  earliest  of  these 
new  comers  appear  16  have  been  the  Illyrian  tribes, 
and,  v,  particular,  the  Libumi,  who  may,  with  truth,  be 
regarded  as  the  earl  test  of  European,  navigators.  They 
extended  themselves  along  the  coast  of  4he  Adriatic  as 
Jar  as  Iapygia.    Jiext  in  the  order  of  time  were  the 
Veneti,  a  branch  ol  the  great  Sclavonic  race  (rid.  Ve- 
iled), who  settled  between  the  mouths  of  the  Po  and 
the  Illyrian  Alps.    Were  they  the  earliest  possessors 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  or  did  they  expel  the  Tuscan  Eu- 
fanei  T   All  is  unce  tainty.    Of  the  origin  of  the  great 
Etrurian  nation,  we  have  already  spoken  under  the  ar- 
ticle Hetruria.    Thn  Siculi,  who  appear  to  have  been 
'.he  original  inhabitants  of  Latium,  and  who  were  sub- 
sequently-driven out  and  retired  to  Sicily  (vid.  Sicnti), 
are  falsely  conaiderrri  by  some  to  hsve  been  of  Iberian 
origin.    A  fourth  people,  however,  who  actually  came 
into  Italy,  were  'Jw  Greeks.   Before  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war  th'  re  are  no  traces  of  any  such  emigration ; 
but  after  t>,e  termination  of  that  contest,  accident 
threw  mar,y  of  the  returning  bands  upon  the  Italian 
coast.    We  find  them  in  Apulia,  on  the  Sinus  Taren- 
finur  hi  (Enotria,  at  Pise,  and  in  Latium  as  the  chief 
pan  of  the  population  of  Alba  Longa.    Their  language, 
'he  .Colic  <?reek,  for  they  were  principally  Acbei,  op- 
erating upon  the  old  Italic  or  Oscan  tongue,  then  prev- 
alent in  Latium.  and  becoming  blended,  at  the  same 
time,  with  many  peculiarities  snd  forms  of  Pelasgic 
origin,  gave  rise  to  the  Latin  tongue.    Trojan  female 
captives  were  brought  along  with  them  by  the  Greeks, 


but  no  Trojan  men,  nor  any  prince  named  .Eneas  ever 
set  foot  in  the  Italian  peninsula.  The  last  ancient 
people  who  formed  settlements  at  any  early  period  in 
Italy  were  the  Gauls.  They  entered  during  the  reign 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  and  successive  hordes  made 
their  appearance  under  the  following  kings.  They 
seized  upon  what  was  called,  from  them,  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  and  one  division  of  them,  the  Senones,  even 
penetrated  far  into  the  centre  of  Italy.  They  were 
finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  more  iiirough  the  wsnt 
of  union  than  of  valour  — On  the  subject,  however,  of 
the  origin  of  the  Latin  tongue,  a  very  plausible  theory 
was  started  by  Jakel,  which  assigns  it  to  the  German. 
(Dtr  Germanuche  Urtprung  dcr  Lateinuchcn  Spraehe, 
&c,  Brtslaw,  1831.)  Ho  makes  the  Latin  to  be 
mainly  and  essentially  the  dialect  of  a  Teutonic  race, 
that  migrated  from  Germany  into  Italy  by  the  way  of 
the  Tyrol,  at  a  period  vastly  more  remote  than  that 
to  which  Roman  history  reaches.  The  germe  of  this 
theory,  however,  is  found  in  Funccius  (De  Origint  et 
Pueritia,  L.  L.,  p.  64,  c.  S.  De  Matte  Lingua  Lot- 
ina  Gtrmanica.)  —  Ancient  geographers  appear  to 
have  entertained  different  ideas  of  the  figure  of  Italy. 
Polybius  considered  it,  in  its  general  form,  as  being 
like  a  triangle,  of  which  the  two  seas  meeting  at  the 
promontory  of  Cocinthus  ( Capo  di  Slilo)  as  the  vor- 
tex, formed  the  sides,  snd  the  Alps  the  base.  (PoU/b., 
2,  14.)  But  Strabo  is  more  eiact  in  bis  delineation, 
snd  observes,  that  its  shape  bears  more  resemblance 
to  a  quadrilateral  than  a  triangular  figure,  with  its  out- 
line rather  irregular  than  rectilineal  {Strabo,  5, 210.) 
Pliny  describes  it  in  shape  as  similar  to  an  elongated 
oak-leaf,  and  terminating  in  a  crescent,  the  horns  of 
which  would  be  the  promontories  of  Leueopetra  ( Capo 
dell*  Ami)  and  Lacinium  {Capo  delle  Colorme).  Ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (3,  6),  the  length  of  Italy,  from  Au- 
gusta Pretoria  (Aotta),  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  to 
Rhegium,  the  other  extremity,  was  1020  miles :  but 
this  distance  was  to  be  estimated,  not  in  a  direct  line, 
but  by  thegreat  road  which  passed  through  Rome  and 
Capua.  The  real  geographical  distance,  according  to 
the  best  maps,  would  scarcely  furnish  600  modem 
Italian  miles  of  60  to  the  degree,  which  are  equal  to 
about  700  ancient  Roman  miles.  The  same  writer 
estimates  its  breadth  from  the  Varus  to  the  Arsia  at 
410  miles ;  between  the  mouths  of  the  Tiber  and 
Aternua  at  136  miles  ;  in  the  narrowest  part,  between 
the  Sinns  Scyllacius  and  Sinus  Terinaue,  at  20  miles. 
The  little  lake  of  Cutiliie,  near  Reate  (Rieti)  in  the 
Sabine  country,  was  considered  as  the  umbilicus  or 
centre  of  Italy.  (Plin. ,  3,  12  )— It  might  be  expected 
that  the  classical  authors  of  Rome  would  dwell  with 
fondness  on  the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  their 
favoured  country.  Accordingly,  we  find  a  variety  of 
passages,  which  Cluverius  has  collected  in  his  fifth, 
chapter  (De  Nature,  cadi  tolique  Italici  at  laudibut 
cms),  where  the  happy  qualities  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
the  variety  and  abundance  of  its  productions,  the  re- 
sources of  every  kind  which  it  possesses,  are  proudly 
and  eloquently  displayed.  Those  that  seem  princi- 
pally deserving  of  notice  are  the  following :  Plin.,  36, 
13. — Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  136,  teqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  Ant. 
Rom.,  1,  36. 

Climate  of  Ancient  Italy. 
It  has  been  thought  by  several  modern  writers  that 
the  climate  and  temperature  of  Italy  have  undergone 
some  change  during  the  lapse  of  ages,  and  that  it  was 
anciently  colder  in  winter  than  it  is  at  the  present  day. 
(Du  Bom,  Reflex.,  vol.  2jp.  298. — L'Ahbi  Longuerue, 
cited  by  Gibbon,  Mite.  Work*,  vol.  3,  p.  245.)  In  the 
examination  of  this  question,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
consider  the  somewhat  analogous  condition  of  America 
at  this  day.  Boston  is  in  the  same  latitude  with  Rome, 
but  the  severity  of  its  winter  far  exceeds  not  that  of 
Rome  only,  but  of  Paris  and  London.    Allowing  that 
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tne  peninsular  form  of  Italy  must  it  all  timet  hive  bid 

in  effect  in  softening  the  climate,  still  the  woods  and 
mushes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  the  perpetual  snows  of 
the  Alps,  far  more  extensive  than  at  present,  owing  to 
the  then  uncultivated  and  uncleared  state  of  Switzer- 
land and  Germany,  could  not  but  have  been  felt  even 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome.  Besides,  even  on  the 
Apennines,  and  in  Etruria  and  Latium,  the  forests  oc- 
cupied a  far  greater  space  than  in  modern  times  ;  this 
would  ineresse  the  quantity  of  rain,  and,  consequently, 
the  volume  of  water  in  the  rivers  ;  the  floods  would 
be  greater  and  more  numerous,  and,  before  man's  do- 
minion bid  completely  subdued  the  whole  country, 
there  would  be  large  accumulations  of  water  in  the  low 
grounds,  which  would  still  farther  increase  the  coldness 
of  the  atmosphere  The  language  of  ancient  writers, 
on  the  whole,  favours  the  same  conclusion,  that  the 
Roman  winter,  in  their  days,  was  more  severe  than  it 
is  at  present.  It  is  by  no  meana  easy  to  know  what 
weight  ia  to  be  given  to  the  language  of  the  poets,  nor 
how  far  particular  descriptions  or  expressions  may  have 
been  occasioned  by  peculisr  local  circumstances.  The 
statement  of  the  younger  Pliny  (Evitt.,  2,  17),  that  the 
bay-tree  would  rarely  live  through  the  winter  without 
shelter,  either  at  Rome  or  at  his  own  villa  at  Lanuvium, 
if  taken  absolutely,  would  prove  too  much ;  for,  although 
the  bsy  is  less  hardy  than  aome  other  evergreens,  yet 
bow  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  climate  in  which  the 
olive  would  flourish  could  be  too  severe  for  the  bay  1 
There  must  either  have  been  some  local  peculiarity  of 
winds  or  soil  which  the  tree  did  not  like,  or  else  the  fact, 
M  is  sometimes  the  csae,  muat  have  been  too  hastily 
assumed  ;  and  men  were  afraid,  from  long  custom,  to 
leave  the  bay  unprotected  in  the  winter,  although,  in 
fact,  they  might  have  done  it  with  safety.  Tet  the 
aider  Pliny  (17,  2)  speaks  of  long  snows  being  useful 
to  the  corn,  which  shows  that  he  is  not  speaking  of 
the  mountains  ;  and  a  long  anow  lying  in  the  valleys 
Of  central  or  southern  Italy  would  surely  be  a  very  un- 
heard-of phenomenon  now.  Again :  the  freezing  of 
the  rivers,  as  spoken  of  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  is  an 
image  of  winter  which  could  not,  we  think,  naturally 
suggest  itself  to  Italian  poets  of  the  present  day,  at 
any  point  to  the  south  of  the  Apennines.  Other  ar- 
guments to  the  ssme  effect  may  be  seen  in  a  paper  by 
(sines  Barrington,  in  the  68th  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions.  Gibbon,  too,  after  stating  the 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  comes  to  the 
same  conclusion.  {Mite.  Works,  I.  c.)  He  quotes, 
however,  the  Abb6  de  Longuerue  st  saying  that  the 
Tiber  was  frozen  in  the  bitter  winter  of  1709. — Again : 
the  olive,  which  cannot  bear  a  continuance  of  severe 
cold,  was  not  introduced  into  Italy  till  long  after  the 
vine  :  Fenestella  asserted,  that  its  cultivation  was  un- 
known ai  late  as  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus 
(Pit*.,  IS,  1) ;  and  such  was  the  notion  entertained 
of  the  cold  of  all  inland  countries,  that  Theophrastus 
(Plin.,  IS,  1)  held  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  olive 
at  the  distance  of  more  than  400  stadia  from  the  sea. 
But  the  cold  of  winter  is  perfectly  consistent  with  great 
heat  in  the  summer.  The  vine  is  cultivated  with  suc- 
cess on  the  Rhine,  in  the  latitude  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  although  the  winter  at  Coblentz  and  Bonn 
is  far  more  severe  than  it  is  in  Westmoreland  ;  and 
evergreens  will  flourish  through  the  winter  in  the 
Westmoreland  valleys  fsr  better  than  on  the  Rhine  or 
in  the  heart  of  France.  The  summer  heat  of  Italy 
was  probably  much  the  same  in  ancient  times  aa  it  is 
at  present,  except  that  there  were  a  greater  number  of 
•pots  where  shade  and  verdure  might  be  found,  and 
where  ita  violence,  therefore,  was  more  endurable.  But 
the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  summer  and 
winter  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been  much 
greater  than  it  is  now,  notwithstanding  the  arguments 
of  Eustace  and  several  other  travellers.  (Arnold,  Hit- 
lory  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  499,  teqq.) 
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The  MalarU  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Tina. 

It  now  becomes  a  question,  whether  the  greater  cold 
of  the  winter,  and  the  greater  extent  of  wood  and  ol 
undrained  waters  which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
mans, may  not  have  bed  a  favourable  influence  in  mit- 
igating that  malaria  wbich  is  at  the  present  day  the 
curse  of  so  many  parts  of  Italy,  and  particularly  of  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rome.    One  thing  » 
certain,  that  the  Campsgna  of  Rome,  which  is  now  al- 
most a  desert,  must,  at  a  remote  period,  have  been 
full  of  independent  cities ;  and  although  the  greater 
part  of  these  had  perished  long  before  the  fourth  cen- 
tury of  Rome,  yet  even  then  there  existed  Ostia,  Leu- 
rentutn,  Ardea,  and  Antium  on  one  side,  end  Veii  and 
Carre  on  the  other,  in  situations  which  are  now  regard- 
ed as  uninhabitable  during  the  aummer  months ;  and 
all  the  lands  of  the  Romans  on  wbieh  they,  like  the 
old  Athenians,  for  the  most  part  resided  regularly,  lie 
within  the  present  range  of  the  malaria.    Some  have 
supposed,  that,  although  the  climate  was  the  ssme  u 
it  is  now,  yet  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  escape 
from  ita  influence,  and  their  safety  baa  been  ascribed 
to  their  practice  of  wearing  woollen  next  to  the  akin 
instesd  of  linen  or  cotton.   But,  not  to  notice  other 
objections  to  this  notion,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
Romans  regarded  unhealthy  situstions  with  the  same 
apprehension  as  their  modern  descendants.  (Cain,  K 
Jc.,  2.— Varro,  H  R.,  1,  4.— Id.,  5,  3,  6.— 11,  8, 8, 
IS.)— On  the  other  hand,  Cicero  (de  Repuk.,  9, 6)  and 
Livy  (7,  38)  both  speak  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome  as  unhealthy ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  extol  the  positive  healthiness  of  the  city  itself; 
ascribing  it  to  the  hills,  which  are  at  once  airy  than 
selves,  snd  offer  a  screen  to  the  low  grounds  from  tat 
heat  of  the  sun.    It  is  true,  that  one  of  the  most  un> 
healthy  parts  of1  modem  Rome,  the  Piazza  di  Spegm 
and  the  elope  of  the  Pincian  Hill  above  it,  was  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  ancient  city,  yet  the  praise  oi 
the  bealthineaa  of  Rome  must  be  understood  ratber 
comparatively  with  that  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood than  positively.    Rome,  in  the  summer  months, 
csnnot  be  celled  healthy,  even  as  compared  with  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  much  leaa  if  the  standard  be 
taken  from  Berlin  or  from  London.  Again:  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Rome  is  characterized  by  Livy  as  "  a  pes- 
tilential and  parched  soil."   The  latter  epithet  is  wor- 
thy of  notice,  because  the  favourite  opinion  has  been, 
that  the  malaria  is  connected  with  marshes  and  moist- 
ure.    But  it  is  precisely  here  that  we  may  find  the  ex- 
planation of  the  spread  of  the  malaria  in  modem  times. 
Even  in  spring  nothing  can  less  resemble  s  marsh  than 
the  present  aspect  of  the  Campsgna.    It  is  far  mors 
like  the  down  country  of  Dorsetshire,  and,  as  the  sum- 
mer advances,  it  may  well  be  called  a  dry  and  parched 
district.    But  this  is  exactly  the  character  of  the  plains 
of  Estrerhadura,  where  the  British  forces  suffered  so 
grievously  from  malaria  fever  in  the  autumn  of  1809 
In  short,  abundant  experience  has  proved,  that  whea 
the  surface  of  the  ground  ii  wet,  the  malaria  poison  is 
far  less  noxious  than  when  all  appearance  of  moisture 
on  the  surface  is  gone,  and  the  damp  makes  ita  way 
into  the  atmosphere  from  a  considerable  depth  under 
ground.    If,  then,  more  rain  fell  in  the  Campania  for- 
merly than  now ;  if  the  streams  were  fuller  of  water, 
and  their  course  more  rapid ;  above  all,  if,  owing  to 
the  uncleared  state  of  central  Europe,  and  the  greater 
abundance  of  wood  in  Italy  itself,  the  summer  heats 
set  in  later,  and  were  less  intense,  and  more  often  re- 
lieved by  violent  storms  of  rain,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Campagna  must  have  been  far 
healthier  than  at  present ;  and  that  precisely  in  pro- 
portion to  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  central  Eu- 
rope, to  the  felling  of  the  woods  in  Italy  itself,  the 
consequent  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  rain,  the  shrink- 
ing of  the  stresms,  and  the  disappearance  of  the  we- 
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ter  from  the  stir  face,  has  been  the  increased  nnbeaKhi- 
n«ss  of  the  country,  and  the  more  extended  range  of 
the  malaria.  {Arnold's  History  of  Rome,  toL  1,  p. 
601,  teqq.) 

ItalIc*,  I.  the  capital  of  the  Peligni  in  Italy.  (YU. 
Corfinium.) — II.  A  city  of  Spain,  north  of  Hispalis, 
and  aitnate  on  the  weatem  aide  of  the  river  Baitia. 
{Strabo,  Hl  —Orat  ,  5,  S3.)  It  was  founded  by  Pub- 
hns  Scipio  In  the  aecond  Panic  war,  who  placed  here 
the  old  soldiers  whom  age  had  incapacitated  from  the 
performance  of  military  service.  (Appian,  B.  Hup., 
c.  38  — C««.,  B.  Cts.,  3,  SO.)  It  waa  the  birthplace 
of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  and  ia  supposed  to  correspond 
with  Sevilla  la  Vieja,  about  a  league  dietant  from  the 
city  of  Senile.  (Surita,  ad  It.  Ant.,  p.  418,  433.— 
Floret,  Era.  8.  F.,  IS,  p.  $37. —  Ukert,  Getgr.,  vol. 
S.p.378.) 

ItalIcos,  a  poet    (Fit.  Silios  ItalIcos.) 
ItIlds,  a  fabled  monarch  of  early  Italy.  (Gonaolt 
remarks  onder  the  article  Italia,  page  493,  col.  I.) 

Ithaca,  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  north- 
east of  CephaUenia.    It  lies  directly  south  of  Leaea- 
dia,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  six  miles.    The  ex- 
tent of  this  celebrated  island,  as  given  by  ancient  au- 
thorities, does  not  correspond  with  modern  computa- 
tion.   Dicaarcnus  describes  it  aa  narrow,  and  meas- 
uring eighty  stadia,  meaning  probably  in  length  (Grex. 
Stat ,  v.  51),  but  Strabo  (455)  affirms,  in  circumfer- 
ence, which  is  very  wide  of  the  truth,  since  it  is  not 
less  than  thirty  miles  in  circuit,  or,  according  to  Pliny 
(4,  13),  twenty-five.    Its  length  is  nesrly  seventeen 
miles,  but  its  breadth  not  more  than  four.    Ithaca  ia 
well  known  as  the  native  island  of  Ulysses.  Euste- 
thiua  asserts  («d  Jl.,  8,  633)  that  it  derived  Ha  name 
from  the  hero  Ithacns,  who  is  mentioned  by  Homer 
(Ctf,  17,  307).    That  it  waa  throughout  rugged  sad 
mountainous  we  learn  from  more  than  one  passage  of 
the  Odyssey,  but  especially  from  the  fourth  book,  v. 
605,  teqq — It  ia  evident,  from  several  paasages  of  the 
same  poem,  that  there  waa  also  a  city  named  Ithaca, 
probably  the  capital  of  the  island,  and  the  residence  of 
Ulysses  (3, 80).    Its  ruins  are  generally  identified  with 
those  crowning  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Atio.  (Dad- 
veil,  vol.  I,  p  66.)   "The  Venetian  geographers," 
observes  Sir  William  Geil,  "  have  in  a  great  degree 
contributed  to  raise  doubts  concerning  the  identity  of 
the  modern  with  the  ancient  Ithaca,  by  giving  in  their 
charts  the  nsme  of  Vol  di  Compart  to  this  island. 
That  name,  however,  is  totally  unknown  in  the  coun- 
try, where  the  isle  is  invariably  called  Ithaca  by  the 
upper  ranks,  and  Thcaki  by  the  vulgar.    It  has  beea 
aaaerted  in  the  north  of  Europe,  that  Ithaca  is  too  in- 
considerable a  rock  to  have  produced  any  contingent  of 
ahipe  which  could  entitle  its  king  to  so  much  consider- 
ation among  the  neighbouring  isles ;  yet  the  unrivalled 
excellence  of  its  port  has  in  modem  times  ores  ted  a 
fleet  of  60  vessels  of  all  denominations,  which  trade  to 
every  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  which  four' 
might  be  selected  capable  of  transporting  the  whole 
army  of  Ulysses  to  the  shores  of  Asia."   The  seme 
.writer  makes  the  population  of  the  island  8000.    It  ia 
said  to  contain  sixty-six  square  miles.  (GeWs  Geog- 
raphy and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca,  p.  30.) 

iTMACCSiJt,  1.  three  Islands  opposite  Vibe,  on  the 
coast  of  Brnttinm.  They  are  thought  to  answer  to 
the  modern  Braces,  Praea,  and  Torrkelta.  (Bitekof 
undMBUer,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,p.  661.)— II.  Bate 
is  called  by  Silius  Itslicus  "sedes  Ithaeesia  Bait,"  be- 
cause founded  by  Bains,  the  pilot  of  Ulysses,  accord- 
ing to  the  poetic  legends  of  antiquity.  (8il.  ItaL,  8, 
539. — Compare  Lycophrm,  Cassend.,  6M. — T seizes, 
tti  lot.) 

Ithoms,  I.  a  town  of  Thessaly,  ia  the  vicinity  of 
Metropolia.  It  is  conceived  by  some  modem  travel- 
lers to  have  been  aituated  on  one  of  the  summits  now 
occupied  by  the  singular  conveuta  of  Meteor*.  (Hol- 


land's Travels,  vol  1,  340. — Pouqueville,  vol.  8,  p. 
334.)  Cramer,  however,  thinks  it  ought  to  be  looked 
for  to  the  north  of  the  Peneus,  near  Ardent  and  Pet- 
eheuri. — II.  A  fortress  of  Messenia,  on  a  mountain  of 
the  same  name.  It  waa  celebrated  for  the  long  and 
obstinate  defence  (ten  years)  which  the  Messeniana 
there  made  against  the  Spartaoa  in  their  last  revolt. 
The  mountain  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Ithoroe,  one  of  the  nymphs  that  nourished  Jupiter.  On 
the  summit  waa  the  temple  of  Jupiter  I:homataa,  to 
whom  the  mountain  waa  especially  dedicated.  Strabo 
compares  the  Measenian  Acropolis  to  Acrocorintbus, 
being  situated,  like  that  citadel,  on  a  lofty  and  steep 
mountain,  enclosed  by  fortified  lines  which  connected  it 
with  the  town.  Hence  they  were  justly  deemed  the  two 
strongest  places  in  the  Peloponnesus.  When  Philip, 
the  son  of  Dims  thus,  was  planning  the  conquest  of 
the  peninsula  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  the  latter  ad- 
vised him  to  seise  first  the  horns  of  the  heifer,  which 
would  secure  to  him  possession  of  the  animal.  By 
these  enigmatical  expressions  he  designated  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  the  two  bulwarks  above  mentioned. 
(Strut.,  861.—  Polyb.,  7,  11.)  Scylax  aays  Ithome 
was  eighty  stadia  from  the  sea.    (Ptripl.,  p.  16.) 

Itius  Poevue,  a  harbour  of  Gaul,  whence  Cawar 
set  sail  for  Britain.  Cawar  describes  it  no  farther  than 
by  aayiag,  that  from  it  there  was  the  moat  convenient 
passage  to  Britain,  the  distance  being  about  80  miles. 
(B.  <?.,  6,  3.)  Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Etaples  have 
each  their  respective  advocates  for  the  honour  of  being 
the  Itiue  Portus  of  antiquity.  The  weight  of  authority, 
however,  ia  in  favour  of  Witeand  or  Vissan;  and  with 
thai  opinion  D'Aaville  coincides.  Cawar  landed  at 
Portus  Lemanis  or  Lymne,  a  little  below  Dover.  For 
a  long  time  this  was  the  principal  crossing-place.  In 
a  later  age,  however,  the  preference  waa  given  to  Gee- 
soriacum  or  Boulogne  in  Gaul,  and  Rutupia  or  Rick- 
borough  in  Britain.  Lemaire,  however,  ia  in  favour  of 
making  the  I  tins  Portus  identical  with  Gessoriacum,  . 
as  others  had  bean  before  him.  (iad.  Gtogr.  ad  Cos., 
B.  G.,  p.  381.) 

Ircajr,  iEatoarium,  now  Sohoay  Firth,  in  Scot- 
land. 

Itob«a,  a  country  of  Paleatine,  so  called  from  Itur 
or  Jetur,  one  of  the  sons  of  Iabmael,  who  aettled  in  it ; 
bet  whose  posterity  were  either  driven  out  or  subdued 
by  the  Amorites,  when  it  is  supposed  to  nave  formed 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Baahan,  and  subsequently  of 
the  hslf  tribe  of  Manaaseh  east  of  Jordan  ;  but  aa  it 
waa  situated  beyond  the  southern  border  of  Mount 
Hermon,  called  the  Djebtl  Htisk,  this  is  doubtful.  It 
lay  on  the  northeastern  side  of  the  land  of  Israel,  be- 
tween it  and  the  territory  of  Damascus  or  Syria ;  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  name  country  at  present 
known  by  the  name  of  Djedonr,  on  the  eaat  of  the 
Djebtl  Htisk,  between  Damascus  and  the  Lake  of  Ti- 
berias. The  Itoreaos  being  subdued  by  Arislobulos, 
the  bigb-priest  and  governor  of  the  Jews,  B.C.  106, 
were  forced  by  him  to  embrace  the  Jewish  religion, 
end  were  at  the  aaxaa  time  incorporated  into  the  state. 
Philip,  one  of  the  sons  of  Herod  the  Great,  waa  te- 
rra reh  or  governor  of  this  country  when  John  the  Bap- 
tist commenced  his  ministry.  (Pirn.,  5, 23. — Jcsepk., . 
Ant.  Jud.,  13,  \9.—Bptpks».,  Hares.,  19.  — JUfce, 
3,1.) 

Itts,  sob  of  Tereus,  king  of  Thrace,  by  Procne, 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athena.  He  was  killed 
by  his  mother  when  he  wss  about  six  yean  old,  and 
served  up  before  bis  father.  He  waa  changed,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  into  a  pheasant,  his  mother  into  a 
swallow,  and  his  father  into  an  owL  (  Vid.  Philomela. 
—  Ovid,  Met,  6,  KtO. —Amor.,  3,  14,  89.— Herat,, 
OdL,  4.  18.) 

Jobs,  I.  a  son  of  HiempaaL,  king,  of  Numidie,  suc- 
ceeded bis  father  about  60  B.C.    He  waa  a 


supporter  of  the  senatorial  party  and  Pompey,  being 
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moved,  it  is  said,  to  this  coune  by  a  groat  insult  which, 
in  his  youth,  he  had  received  from  Cesar.  He  gained, 
B.C.  49,  a  great  victory  over  Curio,  Cesar's  lieuten- 
ant in  Africa.  After  the  battle  of  Pharaalia  and  the 
death  of  Pompey,  he  continued  ateady  to  hit  cause ; 
and  when  Cesar  invaded  Africa,  B.C.  46,  he  support- 
ed  Scipio  and  Calo  with  all  his  power,  and  in  the  first 
instance  reduced  the  dictator  to  much  difficulty .  The 
battle  of  Thapsus,  however,  turned  the  scale  in  Ces- 
ser's favour.  Juba  fled,  and,  finding  that  his  subjects 
would  not  receive  him,  pnt  an  end  to  hia  life  in  de- 
spair, alons  with  Petreius.  (Vii.  Petraius.)  His  con- 
nexion with  Cato  has  suggested  the  underplot  of  Ad- 
dison's tragedy.  (PhU.Trit.  Pomv.—Id.,  Vit.  Cat. 
—Flor.,  4,  IS. — Sueton.,  Vit.  Jul.,  35. — Lucan,  4, 
690. — Ptterc,  8,  64.)— II.  The  second  of  the  name, 
waa  son  of  the  preceding.  He  waa  carried  to  Rome 
by  Cesar,  kindly  treated,  and  well  and  learnedly  ed- 
ucated. He  gained  the  friendship,  and  fought  in  the 
cause,  of  Augustus,  who  gave  him  the  kingdom  of 
Mauritania,  hia  paternal  kingdom  of  Numidia  having 
been  erected  into  a  Roman  province.  Juba  cultivated 
diligently  the  arte  of  peace,  was  beloved  by  his  sub- 
jects, and  had  a  high  reputation  for  learning.  He 
wrote,  in  Greek,  of  Arabia,  with  observations  on  its 
natural  history  ;  of  Assyria ;  of  Rome  ;  of  painting 
and  painters ;  of  theatres ;  of  the  qualitiea  of  animals ; 
on  the  source  of  the  Nile,  Ac.,  all  which  are  now  lost. 
Juba  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt.  Strabo,  in  hia  sixth  book, 
speaks  of  Juba  aa  living,  and  in  his  seventeenth  and 
last  book  as  then  just  dead.  Thia  would  probably  fix 
his  death  about  A.D.  17.  (Clinton,  Fast.  Helltn., 
vol.  2,  p.  661,  in  notti.— Phot.,  Cod.,  161.— Athena- 
ut,  8,  p.  348,  e.  —  Pha.,  Mm.,  p.  269,  c,  dec.  — 
Consult  the  dissertation  of  the  Abbe  Sevin,  Sur  la  Vit 
el  le»  Ouvraget  it  Juba,  in  the  Mem.  it  PAcad.  dtt 
Inter.,  dtc.,  vol.  4,  p.  467,  teqq.) 

ivDMk,  a  province  of  Palestine,  forming  the  southern 
division.  It  did  not  assume  the  nsme  of  Judea  until 
after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonian  cap- 
tivity ;  though  it  had  been  denominated,  long  before, 
the  kingdom  of  Judea,  in  opposition  to  that  of  Israel. 
After  the  return,  the  tribe  of  Judah  settled  first  at  Je- 
rusalem ;  but  afterward,  spreading  gradually  over  the 
whole  country,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Judea.  Ju- 
dea, being  the  seat  of  religion  and  government,  claimed 
many  privileges.  It  waa  not  lawful  to  intercalate  the 
year  out  of  Judea,  while  they  might  do  it  in  that  coun- 
try. Nor  was  the  sheaf  of  first-fruits  of  the  bailey  to 
be  brought  from  any  other  district  than  Judea,  and  aa 
near  as  possible  to  Jerusalem.  The  extent  of  this  re- 
markable country  has  varied  at  different  times,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  government  which  it  baa  en- 
joyed or  been  compelled  to  acknowledge.  When  it 
waa  first  occupied  by  the  Israelites,  the  land  of  Ca- 
naan, properly  so  called,  was  confined  between  the 
shores  of  the  Medilerrsnesn  and  the  western  bank  of 
the  Jordan;  the  breadth  at  no  part  exceeding  fifty 
miles,  while  the  length  hardly  amounted  to  three  times 
that  space.  At »  later  period,  the  arms  of  David  and 
of  his  immediate  successor  carried  the  boundaries  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  Euphrates  and  0  ran  tea  on  the  one 
hand,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  remotest  con- 
fines of  Edom  and  Moab.  The  population,  a*  might 
be  expected,  baa  undergone  a  similar  variation.  It  is 
true,  that  no  particular  in  ancient  history  is  liable  to  a 
better  founded  suspicion,  than  the  numerical  statement* 
which  respect  nations  and  armies;  for  pride  and  fear 
have  in  their  tnm  contributed  not  a  little  to  exagger- 
ate in  rival  countries  the  amount  of  persons  capable 
•f  taking  a  share  in  the  field  of  battle.  Proceeding  on 
the  usual  grounds  of  calculation,  we  must  infer,  from 
die  number  of  warriors  whom  Moses  conducted  through 
the  desert,  that  the  Hebrew  people,  when  they  crossed 
the  Jordan,  did  not  fall  abort  of  two  millions ;  while. 


from  the  facts  recorded  in  the  book  of  Samuel,  we 
may  conclude  with  greater  confidence  that  the  enrol 
meat  made  under  the  direction  of  Joab  must  bate  re- 
turned a  gross  population  of  five  millions  tnd  i  half. 
The  present  aspect  of  Palestine,  under  an  sdministre- 
tion  where  everything  decays  and  nothing  is  renewed, 
can  afford  no  just  criterion  of  the  accuracy  of  such 
statement*.   Hasty  observers  have  indeed  pronounced, 
that  a  hilly  country,  destitute  of  great  rivers,  could  not, 
even  under  the  moat  skilful  management,  supply  food 
for  so  many  mouths.    But  this  precipitate  conclusion 
baa  been  vigorously  combated  by  the  most  competent 
judges,  who  have  taken  pains  to  estimate  the  produce 
of  a  soil,  under  the  fertilizing  influence  of  a  sun  which 
may  be  regarded  as  almost  tropics),  and  of  a  well- 
regulated  irrigation,  which  the  Syrians  knew  how  to 
practise  with  the  greatest  success.    Canaan,  it  must 
be  edmitted,  could  not  be  compared  to  Egypt  in  re- 
spect to  corn.   There  is  no  Nile  to  scatter  the  riches 
of  an  inexhaustible  fecundity  over  its  valleys  and  plains. 
Still  it  waa  not  without  reason  that  Moses  described 
it  aa  "  a  good  land,  a  land  of  brooks  of  water,  of  fount- 
ains, and  depths  that  apring  out  of  valleys  and  hills; 
a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines,  and  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates ;  a  land  of  oil-olive  and  honey;  > 
land  wherein  thou  shall  eat  bread  without  scarceness; 
thou  ahalt  not  lack  anything  in  it ;  a  laud  whose 
atone*  are  iron,  and  out  of  whose  bills  thou  m»y eel  dig 
brass."   (Deuterm.,  8,  7,  tcqq.)    The  reports  of  the 
latest  travellers  confirm  the  accuracy  of  the  picture 
drawn  by  this  divine  legislator.    Near  Jericho  the 
wild  olives  continue  to  bear  berries  of  a  large  size, 
which  give  the  finest  oil.    In  places  subjected  to  irri- 
gation, the  same  field,  after  a  crop  of  wheat  in  May, 
produces  pulse  in  autumn.    Several  of  the  trees  an 
continually  bearing  flowers  and  fruit  at  the  same  time, 
in  all  their  stages.    The  mulberry,  planted  in  straight 
rows  in  the  open  field,  is  festooned  by  the  tendnb 
of  the  vine.    If  this  vegetation  seems  to  languish  at 
become  extinct  during  the  extreme  heats — if  in  the 
mountains  it  ia  at  all  seasons  detached  and  inter/up- 
tedV— euch  exceptiona  to  the  general  luxuriance  are  not 
to  be  ascribed  simply  to  the  general  character  of  all  hot 
climates,  but  also  to  the  state  of  barbarism  in  which 
the  great  mass  of  the  present  population  ia  immersed. 
Even  in  our  day,  some  remaina  are  to  be  found  of  the 
walls  which  the  ancient  cultivators  built  to  support  the 
soil  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains ;  the  form  ef 
the  cisterns  in  which  they  collected  the  rain-water; 
and  traces  of  the  canals  by  which  this  water  was  dis- 
tributed over  the  fields.    These  labours  necessarily 
created  a  prodigious  fertility  under  an  ardent  sun, 
where  a  little  moisture  was  the  only  requisite  to  re- 
vive the  vegetable  world.    The  accounts  given  by 
nstive  writers  respecting  the  productive  qualities  of 
Judea  are  not  in  any  degree  opposed  even  by  the 
present  aspect  of  the  country.    The  case  is  exactly 
the  same  with  some  islands  in  the  Archipelago;  a 
tract  from  which  a  hundred  individuals  can  hardly 
draw  a  scanty  subsistence,  formerly/  maintained  thou- 
ssnds  in  affluence.    Mosea  might  justly  say  that  Ca 
naan  abounded  in  milk  and  honey.    The  flocks  of  the' 
Arabs  still  find  in  it  a  luxuriant  pasture,  while  the 
bees  deposite  in  the  holes  of  the  rocks  their  delicious 
stores,  which  are  sometimes  seen  flowing  down  the 
surface.    The  opinions  just  stated  in  regard  to  the 
fertility  of  ancient  Paleatine,  receive  an  ample  confir- 
mation from  the  Roman  bistoriana,  to  whom,  as  a  part 
of  their  extensive  empire,  it  waa  intimately  known. 
Tacitus  especially  (Hut.,  6,_6),  in  language  which 
he  appears  to  have  formed  for  hia  own  use,  describes 
its  natural  qualities  with  the  utmost  precision,  and,  as 
is  his  manner,  suggests  rather  than  specifies  a  cata- 
logue of  productions,  the  sccuracy  of  which  is  verified 
by  the  latest  observations.    The  soil  is  rich,  end  the 
atmosphere  dry  ;  the  country  yields  all  the  fruits 
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wmcn  are  known  in  Italy,  besides  balm  and  dates. 
Bat  it  has  never  been  denied  that  there  is  a  remarka- 
ble difference  between  the  two  aides  of  the  ridge  which 
forms  the  central  chain  of  Judaea.  On  the  western 
acclivity,  the  soil  rises  from  the  sea  towards  the  ele- 
vated ground  in  four  distinct  terraces,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  an  unfading  verdure.  The  shore  is  lined 
with  mastic-trees,  palms,  and  prickly  pears.  Higher 
up,  the  vinea,  the  olives,  and  the  sycamores  amply  re- 
pay the  labour  of  the  cultivator ;  natural  groves  arise, 
consisting  of  evergreen  oaks,  cypresses,  sndrachnes, 
and  turpentines.  The  fsce  of  the  earth  is  embellished 
with  the  rosemary,  the  cytisus,  and  the  hyacinth.  In 
a  word,  the  vegetation  of  these  mountains  has  been 
compared  to  that  of  Crete.  European  visiters  have 
dined  under  the  shade  of  a  lemon-tree  as  large  as 
one  of  our  strongest  oaks,  arid  have  seen  sycamores, 
the  foliage  of  which  was  sufficient  to  cover  thirty  per- 
sons, along  with  their  horses  and  camels.  On  the 
eastern  side,  however,  the  scanty  coating  of  mould 
yields  a  less  msgnificent  crop.  From  the  summit  of 
the  hills  a  desert  stretches  along  to  the  Lake  Asphal- 
tites,  presenting  nothing  but  stones  and  ashes,  and  a 
few  thorny  shrubs.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  en- 
large, and  assume  an  aspect  at  once  more  grand  and 
more  barren.  By  little  and  little,  the  scanty  vegeta- 
tion languishes  and  dies  ;  even  mosses  disappear,  and 
a  red,  burning  hue  succeeds  to  the  whiteness  of  the 
rocks.  In  the  centre  of  this  amphitheatre  there  is  sn 
arid  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides  with  summits  scat- 
tered over  with  a  yellow-coloured  pebble,  and  afford- 
ing a  single  aperture  to  the  east,  through  which  the 
surface  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  distant  hills  of  Ara- 
bia present  themselves  to  the  eye.  In  tho  midst  of 
this  country  of  stones,  encircled  by  a  wall,  we  perceive 
extensive  rains,  stunted  cypresses,  bushes  of  the  aloe 
and  prickly  pear,  while  some  huts  of  the  meanest  or- 
der, resembling  whitewashed  sepulchres,  are  spread 
over  the  desolated  mass.  This  spot  is  Jerusalem. 
(Btlon,  Observations, &c.,p.  140. — Hasstlqvist,  Trav- 
els, p.  56  —  Shultxe's  Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  86.)— This 
melancholy  delineation,  which  was  suggested  by  the 
state  of  the  Jewish  metropolis  in  the  third  century,  is 
not  quite  inapplicable  at  tbepresent  hour.  The  scen- 
ery of  external  nature  is  the  same,  and  the  general  as- 
pect of  the  venerable  city  is  very  little  changed.  But 
as  beauty  is  strictly  a  relative  term,  sod  is  everywhere 
greatly  affected  by  association,  we  must  not  be  sur- 
prised when  we  read  in  the  works  of  Eastern  authors 
the  high  encomiums  which  are  lavished  upon  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  holy  capital.  Abulfeda,  for  example, 
maintains,  not  only  that  Palestine  is  the  most  fertile 
pert  of  Syria,  but  also  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  of  Palestine. 
In  his  eye,  the  vines,  the  fig-trees,  and  the  olive- 
groves,  with  which  the  limestone  cliffs  of  Judas  were 
once  covered,  identified  themselves  with  the  richest 
returns  of  agricultural  wealth,  and  more  than  com- 
pensated for  the  absence  of  those  spreading  fields, 
waring  with  corn,  which  are  necessary  to  convey  to 
the  mind  of  a  European  the  ideas  of  fraitfulness,  com- 
fort, and  abundance. — Following  the  enlightened  nar- 
rative of  Malte-Brun,  the  reader  will  find  that  south- 
ward of  Dt mascot,  the  point  where  the  modern  Pal- 
estine may  be  said  to  begin,  are  the  countries  called 
by  the  Romans  Auranitis  and  Oaulonitis,  consisting 
of  one  extensive  and  noble  plain,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Hermon  or  Djibel-el-Sheik,  op,  the  southwest  by 
Djibel-Edjlan,  and  on  the  east  by  Haoorao.  In  all 
these  countries  there  is  not  a  single  stream  which  re- 
tains its  water  in  summer.  The  most  of  the  villages 
have  their  pond  or  reservoir,  which  they  fill  from  one 
of  the  wadi  or  brooks  during  the  rainy  season.  Of 
all  these  districts,  Haouran  is  the  most  celebrated  for 
the  culture  of  wheat.  Nothing  can  exceed  in  gran- 
deur the  extensive  undulations  of  their  fields,  moving 
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like  the  waves  of  the  ocean  in  the  wind.  Bo  thin,  or 
Batanea,  on  the  other  hand,  contains  nothing  except 
calcareous  mountains,  where  there  are  vast  caverns, 
in  which  the  Arabian  shepherds  live  like  the  ancient 
Troglodytes.  Here  a  modern  traveller.  Dr.  Seetzen, 
discovered,  in  the  year  1816,  the  magnificent  ruins  of 
Gerasa,  now  called  Djeraah,  where  three  temples,  two 
superb  amphitheatres  of  marble,  and  hundreds  of  coir 
umns.  still  remain,  among  other  monuments  of  Roman 
power.  But  by  far  the  finest  thing  that  he  saw  was 
a  long  street,  bordered  on  each  side  with  a  splendid 
colonnade  of  Corinthian  architecture,  and  terminating 
in  an  open  space  of  a  semicircular  form,  surrounded 
with  sixty  Ionic  pillars.  In  the  same  neighbourhood, 
the  ancient  Gilead  ia  distinguished  by  a  forest  of 
stately  oaks,  which  supply  wealth  and  employment  to 
the  inhabitants.  Peres  presents  on  its  numerous  ter- 
races a  mixture  of  vines,  olives,  and  pomegranates. 
Katak-Moab,  the  capital  of  a  district  corresponding  to 
that  of  the  primitive  Mosbites,  still  meets  the  eye,  but 
is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another  town  of  a  similar 
name  in  the  Stony  Arabia.  (Settztru—Annales  dt* 
Voyages,  vol.  1,  p.  896* — Correspondence  de  M.  Zatk. 
p.  4*5.)— The  countries  now  described  lie  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river  Jordan.  But  the  same  stream,  in 
the  upper  part  of  its  course,  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Oaulonitis  and  the  fertile  Galilee,  which  is  iden- 
tical with  the  modern  district  of  Szafiad.  This  town, 
which  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
amid  groves  of  myrtle,  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Bethulia,  which  was  besieged  by  Holofemes.  Taba- 
ria,  an  insignificant  place  occupies  the  site  of  Tibe- 
rias, which  gave  its  name  to  the  lake  more  generally 
known  by  that  of  Genessreth,  or  the  Sea  of  Galilee ; 
but  industry  has  now  deserted  its  borders,  snd  the  ■ 
fisherman  with  his  skiff  and  his  nets  no  longer  ani- 
mates the  surface  of  its  waters.  Nazareth  still  re- 
tains some  portion  of  its  former  consequence.  Six 
miles  farther  south  stands  the  hill  of  Thsbor,  some- 
times denominated  Itabyriua,  presenting  a  pyramid 
of  verdure  crowned  with  olives  snd  sycamores.  From 
the  top  of  this  mountain,  the  reputed  scene  of  tho 
transfiguration,  we  look  down  on  the  river  Jordan, 
the  Lake  of  Genessreth.  snd  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
(Maundrell,  p.  60.) — Galilee,  says  Chateaubriand 
(Itm.,  8,  138),  would  be  a  paradise  wore  it  inhabit- 
ed by  an  industrious  people  under  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment. Vine-stocks  an  to  be  seen  here  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  diameter,  forming,  by  their  twining  branch- 
es, vsst  arches  and  extensive  ceiling*  of  verdure.  A 
cluster  of  grapes,  two  or  three  feet  in  length,  wiU  give 
an  abundant  supper  to  a  whole  family.  The  plains 
of  Esdrselon  are  occupied  by  Arab  tribes,  around 
whose  brown  tents  the  sheep  snd  lambs  gambol  to  the 
sound  of  the  reed,  which  at  nightfall  calls  them  home. 
— Proceeding  from  Galilee  towards  the  metropolis,  we 
enter  the  land  of  Samaria,  comprehending  the  modem 
districts  of  Areta  and  Nablons.  In  the  former  we  find 
the  remains  of  Cessna ;  and  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Jean 
d'Acre  stands  the  town  of  Csypha,  where  there  is  a 
good  anchorage  for  ships.  On  the  southwest  of  this 
gulf  extends  a  chain  of  mountains,  which  terminate* 
in  the  promontory  of  Carmel,  a  name  famous  in  the 
annals  of  our  religion.  There  Elijah  proved  by  mira- 
cles the  divinity  of  his  mission ;  and  there,  in  the 
middle  ages  of  the  church,  resided  thousand*  of  Chris- 
tian devotees,  who  sought  a  refuge  for  their  piety  in 
the  cave*  of  the  rocks.  Then  the  mountain  was 
wholly  covered  with  ehapala  and  gardens,  whereas  at 
the  present  day  nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  scattered 
ruin*  amid  forests  of  oak  and  olives,  the  bright  ver- 
dure being  only  relieved  by  the  whiteness  of  the  cal- 
careous cliffs  over  which  they  are  suspended.  The 
height*  of  Carmel,  it  has  been  frequently  remarked, 
enjoy  a  pure  and  enlivening  atmosphere,  while  the 
lower  ground*  of  Samaria  and  Galilee  sre  obscured 
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uy  tne  densest  fogs. — The  Sheehem  of  the  Scripturas, 
successively  known  by  the  name*  of  Neapolis  and  Nab- 
Umt,  skill  contains  a  considerable  population,  although 
its  dwellings  are  mean  and  its  inhabitants  poor.  The 
ruins  of  Samaria  itself  are  now  covered  with  orchards ; 
and  the  people  of  the  district,  who  have  forgotten  their 
native  dialect,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  their  angry  disputes 
with  the  Jews,  continue  to  worship  the  Deity  on  the 
verdant  slopes  of  Gerixim. — Palestine,  agreeably  to 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  embraces  the 
country  of  the  ancient  Philistines,  the  most  formida- 
ble enemies  of  the  Hebrew  tribes  prior  to  the  reign 
of  David.    Besides  Gaza,  the  chief  town,  we  recog- 
nise the  celebrated  port  of  Jaffa  or  Yaffa,  correspond- 
ing to  the  Joppa  mentioned  in  the  sacred  writings. 
Repeatedly  fortified  and  dismantled,  this  famous  har- 
bour has  presented  such  a  variety  of  appearances,  that 
the  description  given  of  it  in  one  age  has  hardly  ever 
been  found  to  apply  to  its  condition  in  the  very  next. 
Bethlehem,  where  the  divine  Messias  was  born,  is  a 
large  village  inhabited  promiscuously  by  Christians  and 
Mussulmans,  who  agree  in  nothing  but  their  detestation 
of  the  tyranny  by  which  they  are  both  unmerciful  ry 
oppressed.   The  locality  of  the  sacred  manger  is  oc- 
cupied by  an  elegant  church,  ornamented  by  the  pious 
offerings  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.    It  is  not  our 
intention  to  enter  into  a  more  minute  discussion  of 
those  old  traditions,  by  which  the  particular  places 
rendered  sacred  by  the  Redeemer's  presence  are  still 
marked  out  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful.  They 
present  much  vsgueness,  mingled  with  no  small  por- 
tion of  unquestionable  truth.    At  all  events,  we  must 
not  regard  them  in  the  same  light  in  which  we  are 
compelled  to  view  the  story  that  claims  for  Hebron 
the  possession  of  Abraham's  tomb,  and  attracts  on  thia 
account  the  veneration  both  of  Nexarenes  and  Mos- 
lems.— To  the  northeast  of  Jerusalem,  m  the  large  and 
fertile  valley  called  El-Gsur,  and  watered  by  the  Jor- 
dan, we  find  the  village  of  Rteha,  near  the  ancient  Jeri- 
cho, denominated  by  Moses  the  City  of  Palms.  This 
is  a  name  to  which  it  is  still  entitled  ;  but  the  groves 
of  opobslsamum,  or  balm  of  Mecca,  have  long  disap- 
peared ;  nor  is  the  neighbourhood  sny  longer  adorned 
with  those  singular  flowers  known  among  the  Crusa- 
ders by  the  fs miliar  appellation  of  Jericho  rosea.  A 
little  farther  south  two  rough  and  barren  chaina  of 
bills  encompass  with  their  dark  steeps  a  long  basin 
formed  m  a  clay  soil  mixed  with  bitumen  snd  rock 
sslt.   The  water  contained  in  this  hollow  is  impreg- 
nated with  a  solution  of  different  saline  substances, 
having  lime,  magnesia,  and  soda  for  their  base,  par- 
tially neutralized  with  muriatic  snd  sulphuric  »cid. 
The  salt  which  it  yields  by  evaporation  is  shout  one 
fourth  of  its  weight.   The  bituminous  matter  rises 
from  time  to  time  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake,  floats 
on  the  surface,  snd  is  thrown  out  on  the  shores,  where 
it  is  gathered  for  vsrious  purposes.    ( Vid.  Msre 
Mortuum.) — This  brief  outline  of  the  geographical 
limits  and  physical  character  of  the  Holy  Land  mutt 
suffice  here.    Details  much  more  ample  are  to  be 
found  in  numerous  works,  whose  sutbors,  fascinated 
by  the  interesting  recollections  which  almost  every 
object  in  Palestine  is  fitted  to  suggest,  have  endeav- 
oured to  transfer  to  the  minds  of  their  readers  the 
profound  impressions  which  they  themselves  experi- 
enced from  a  personal  review  of  ancient  scenes  and 
monuments.   But  we  purposely  refrain  from  the  mi- 
nute description  to  which  the  subject  so  naturally  in- 
vites us,  because,  by  pursuing  such  a  course  aa  thia, 
we  would  be  unavoidably  led  into  e  train  of  local  par- 
ticularities, while  setting  forth  the  actual  condition  of 
the  country  and  of  its  venerable  remains.  However, 
we  supply,  in  the  following  table,  the  means  of  com- 
pering the  division  or  distribution  of  Canaan  among 
the  twelve  tribes,  with  that  which  was  afterward  adopt- 
ed by  die  Unmans. 
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Sidoaitns, 


Unknown, 


Perixzites, 


The 


Hivites, 


The 


same, 


Jeboeites, 

Amoritee, 
Hittites, 


►Judsa. 


•  Perns. 


Cuauiliak  DbUoo.        bwliU  SItMoc 

t  Tribe  of  Asher  (un 
(  Libanus) 

i  Naphtali   (northwest  \ Upper  GilOes. 
1    of  the  Lake  of  Ge- 1 
(    nesarelb)  J 
i  Zebulun  (west  of  that  1 
I  Uke) 

t  Issschar   (Valley  of  VLowar  Galilee. 

<  Esdreelon,  " 
(  Tabor) 

5 Half  tribe  of  Manas- • 
seb  (Dora  and  Ces- 
sna) 

<  Ephreim  (Shecb 
|  Samaria) 
(  Benjamin     (Jericho, ' 
(  Jerusalem) 
t  Judah  (Hebron,  Jn- 
(    dan  proper) 

i Simeon  (southwest 
of  Judah)  Dan 
(Joppa) 

w  Hta     j  Reuben  (Heshbon,^ 
Moabites,     j  penea) 

Ammonites,  I  Gad  (Decapolis,  Am- 

Gilead,       (  monitis) 

„.  .       ,  i  Half  tribe  of  Manas- 

1    «•*  (Gaulonitis, 
Basban,    \  B4tanea) 

In  a  pastoral  country,  such  aa  that  beyond  lbs  rim 
Jordan  especially,  where  the  desert  in  most  parts  bar 
dered  upon  the  cultivated  soil,  the  limits  of  the  aer- 
eral  possessions  could  not  at  all  times  be  distinctly 
marked.  It  is  well  known,  besides,  that  the  native  in- 
habitants were  never  entirely  expelled  by  the  viclo- 
rious  Hebrews,  but  that  they  retained,  in  sane  in- 
stances by  force,  and  in  others  by  treaty,  a  coiwidei*. 
We  portion  of  land  within  the  borders  of  all  the  tribes: 
a  fact  which  is  connected  with  many  of  the  defec- 
tions and  troubles  into  which  the  Israelites  subsequent- 
ly fell.    (RutteW*  Palatine,  p.  26,  ttqq .) 

Joqurtha,  the  illegitimate  son  of  M  snasUbtt,  by 
a  concubine,  and  grandson  of  Masinisss.  Hems 
brought  up  under  the  eare  of  hie  ancle  Micipsa,  kin? 
of  Numtdia,  who  educated  him  along  with  his  two  som. 
As,  however,  Jugurtha  wss  of  an  ambitious  snd  aspi- 
ring disposition,  Micipsa  sent  him,  when  grown  up, 
with  a  body  of  troops,  to  j»m  Scipio  vEmilianus  in  ha 
war  against  Numantia  in  Spain,  hoping  to  lose,  by  th» 
chances  of  war,  a  youth  who  might  otherwise,  si  eon 
subsequent  period,  threaten  the  tranquillity  of  his  chil- 
dren. His  hopes,  however,  were  frustrated.  Jugnrtbt 
so  distinguished  himself  ss  te  become  a  great  faroor- 
ite  with  Scipio,  who,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  sent 
him  back  to  Africa  with  strong  recommendatione  to 
Micipsa.  Micipsa  then  adopted  him,  and  declared  him 
joint  heir  with  his  own  two  eons  Adherbal  and  Hiemp- 
sal.  After  Micipsa'a  death  (B.C.  118),  Jugnrtbt.  as- 
piring to  the  undivided  possession  of  the  kingdom, 
effected  the  murder  of  Hiempssl,  and  obliged  Adber- 
bal  to  escape  to  Rome,  where  he  appealed  to  the  ten- 
ste.  Jugurtha,  however,  found  means  to  bribe  many 
of  the  senators,  and  a  commission  waa  sent  to  Af- 
rica, m  order  to  divide  Nomidia  between  the  two 
princes.  The  commission  gave  the  best  portion  to 
Jugurtha,  who,  not  long  after  their  departure,  invaded 
the  territory  of  his  cousin,  defeated  him,  besieged  aim 
in  Cirta,  and,  having  obliged  him  to  surrender,  put 
him  to  a  cruel  death ;  and  thia  almost  under  the  eyes 
of  Seaurus  and  others,  whom  the  Roman  senate  had 
sent  as  umpires  between  the  two  rivals  (B.C.  118). 
This  news  caused  great  irriutioa  at  Rome,  snd  war 
was  declared  against  Jugurtha.   After  some  fightuuj, 
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bowever,  he  obtained  from  the  comul  Calpnrnius, 
under  the  moat  favourable  condition*,  the  quiet  pc#- 
■euioo  of  the  usurped  kingdom.  But  this  treat;  was 
lot  ratified  at  Rome ;  Calpumius  was  recalled,  and 
the  new  consul  Fosthumius  Albinus  was  appointed  to 
the  command  in  Africa.  Meanwhile  Jugurtha,  being 
summoned,  appeared  at  Rome  ;  but  a*  he  then  suc- 
ceeded ia  bribing  several  of  the  senators,  and  also 
Babiua,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  no  judgment  was  giv- 
en. Imboldeaed  by  this  success,  he  thereupon  caus- 
ed Massiva,  son  of  bis  ancle  Gulusss,  wham  he  sus- 
pected of  aiming  at  the  kingdom,  to  be  assassinated 
to  the  Roman  capital.  The  crime  was  fixed  upon 
him ;  but  as  he  was  under  the  public  guarantee,  the 
senate,  instead  of  bringing  him  to  trial,  ordered  him 
lo  leave  Rome  immediately.  It  was  while  departing 
from  the  city  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  have 
ottered  those  memorable  words  against  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  Roman  capital  which  are  recorded  in  the 

Eof  Settutt :  "Ak,  venal  city,  and  detlined  puck- 
mitk,  if  it  could  bat  find  a  purckater  /"  Poe- 
us  was  now  seat  to  his  province  in  Africa,  to 
prosecute  the  war ;  but  he  soon  returned  to  Rome 
without  having  effected  anything,  leaving  the  army 
under  the  command  of  his  brother  Aulus  Posthumius, 
who  allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  IB  his  camp  by 
Jugurtha,  to  whom  he  surrendered ;  and  his  troops, 
having  passed  under  the  yoke,  evacuated  Numidia. 
The  new  consul  Metellus,  arriving  soon  after  with 
fresh  tnope,  carried  en  the  war  with  great  vigour, 
and,  being  himself  above  temptation,  reduced  Jugur- 
tha to  the  last  extremity.  Caiua  Marius  was  serving 
as  lieutenant  to  Metellus,  and  in  the  year  B.C.  107, 
supplanted  him  in  the  command.  Jugurtha,  mean- 
time, having  allied  himself  with  Bocchus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  gave  full  employment  to  the  Romans. 
Marius  took  the  town  of  Cepea,  and  in  a  hard -contest- 
ed battle  defeated  the  two  lungs.  Bocchus  now  made 
offers  of  peace,  end  Marius  sent  to  him  bis  quaestor 
Sylk,  who,  after  muoh  negotiation,  induced  the  Mau- 
ritanian  king  to  give  up  Jugurtha  into  the  bands  of 
the  Romans,  as  the  price  of  his  own  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Jugurtha  followed  in  chains  with  his  two  sons, 
the  triumph,  of  Marius,  after  which  he  was  thrown  into 
a  subterraneous  dungeon,  when  he  was  starved  to 
death,  or,  according  to  others,  was  strangled.  His 
sons  were  sent  to  Venusia,  where  they  lived  in  ob- 
scurity. The  war  against  Jugurtha  lasted  five  years ; 
k  ended  B.C.  106,  and  has  been  immortalized  by  the 
pen  of  Sallust.  (Sail.,  Bell.  Jug—Plut.,  Vit.  Mar.) 
"It  is  said,"  observes  Plutarch,  "  that  when  Jugurtha 
waa  led  before  the  car  of  the  conqueror,  he  lost  hit 
senses.  After  the  triumph  he  was  throws  into  prison, 
where,  in  their  haste  to  strip  him,  some  tore  his  robe 
eff  bis  beck,  and  others,  catching  eagerly  at  his  pen- 
dants, polled  off  the  tips  of  his  earn  along  with  them. 
When  be  waa  thrust  down  naked  into  the  dungeon,  all 
confused,  be  said,  with  a  frantic  smile,  'Heavens!  how 
roM  is  this  bath  of  yours !'  There,  having  struggled 
for  six  days  with  extreme  hunger,  and  to  the  last  hour 
labouring  for  the  preservation  of  life,  he  came  to  such 
an  end  ae  his  Crimea  deserved."   (Plut.,  Vit.  Mar.) 

J d i.I a  Lex,  I.  Agraria,  proposed  by  Julius  Cesar 
ia  his  first  consulship,  A.U.C.  094.  Its  object  waa  to 
distribute  the  lands  of  Campania  and  Stella  to  20,000 
poor  citizens,  who  bad  three  children  or  more.  (Cte., 
Ef.  «d  Att.,  2,  It.— Veil  Paten.,  2,  44.)— II.  An- 
other by  the  same,  entitled  de  PuUieanit,  about  re- 
mitting to  the  farmers-general  a  third  part  of  what 
they  had  stipulated  to  pay.  (dc.,  pro  Plant.,  16. — 
Suel.,  Vit.  Jul.,  20  )— III.  Another  by  the  same,  for 
the  ratification  of  all  Pompey's  acta  in  Asia.  (Suet., 
I.  e.) — IV.  Another  by  the  same,  de  ProvincUt  ordi- 
nandi*. This  was  an  improvement  on  the  Cornelian 
law  about  the  provinces,  and  ordained  that  those  who 
bad  been  proton  should  not  command  a  province 


above  one  year,  tad  those  who  bad  been  consuls  not 
above  two  years.  It  also  ordained  that  Achaia,  Thee- 
aaly,  Athens,  and,  in  fact,  all  Greece,  should  be  free, 
and  should  use  their  own  laws.  (Cie.,  Phil,  1,  8. — 
Jd.  tn  Pit.,  16  — Dio  Cat*.,  43,  26  )— V.  Another 
by  the  same,  deJudicibut,  ordering  the  Judicet  to  be 
chosen  from  the  senators  and  equiles,  snd  not  from 
the  tnbuni  ovarii.  (.Sutton.,  tit.  Jul.,  41.— Cie, 
Phi.,  1,  9.)— VI.  Another  by  the  tame,  de  Rep. 
ttundit,  very  severe  against  extortion.  It  is  said 
to  have  contained  above  100  heads.  (Cie.,  Ep.  ad 
Fam.,  8,  7.— Suet.,  Vit.  Jul.,  43.)— VII.  Another  by 
the  same,  de  Merit  protcriptorum,  that  the  children 
of  those  proscribed  by  Sylia  should  be  admitted  to 
enjoy  preferments.  (Sueton.,  VU.  Jul.,  41.)— VIII. 
Another  by  the  same.  This  wss  a  sumptuary  law. 
It  allowed  an  expenditure  of  900  aealercea  on  the  ditt 
prtfttti,  909  on  the  Calends,  nones,  ides,  snd  some 
other  festivals ;  1000  at  marriage  feasts,  and  similar 
extraordinary  entertainments.  Gellius  ascribes  this 
law  to  Angestua,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  enacted  in 
succession  by  both  Cesar  and  him.  By  an  edict  of 
Augustus  or  Tiberias,  the  allowance  for  aa  entertain- 
ment was  raised,  in  proportion  to  its  solemnity,  from 
300  to  2000  sesterces.    (Aulut  GeUnu,  9,  24.— Die 


Cat*.,  64,  2.) — IX.  Another  by  Augustus,  concerning 
marriage,  entitled  de  MarUtndu  Ordimbut.  (VuL 
Papia-Poppae  Lex.)— X.  Another  by  the  same,  de 


adulttriu,  punishing  adultery. — XI.  Another,  de  t*~ 
toribut,  by  the  same.  It  enacted  that  guardians 
should  be  appointed  for  orphans  in  the  provinces,  as  at 
Rome,  by  the  Atilian  Law.    (Jutt.,  but.  AtiL  Tut.) 

Joiia,  I.  a  daughter  ef  Julius  Cawar  by  Cornelia, 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  the  virtues  of  her  char- 
acter. She  bad  been  affianced  to  Servilius  Carpio, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  being  given  to  him  in  mar- 
riage, when  her  father  bestowed  he*  upon  Pompey. 
(Plat.,  VU.  Pomp.,  47.— Appian,  Bel.  Ore.,  I,  14.) 
Julia  possessed  great  influence  both  over  her  father  and 
husband,  and,  as  long  aa  she  lived,  prevented  any  out- 
break between  them.  Her  andden  death,  however,  ia 
childbed,  severed  the  tie  that  had  in  some  degree 
booed  Pompey  to  bis  father-in-law,  and  no  private 
considerations  any  longer  existed  to  allay  the  jealousies 
and  animosities  which  political  disputes  might  enkhv 
We  between  them.  The  amiable  character  ef  Julia, 
and  her  constant  affection  for  her  husband,  gained  for 
her  the  general  regard  of  the  people  ;■  and  this  they 
testified  by  insisting  on  celebrating  her  funeral  in  the 
Campus  Martina,  a  compliment  scarcely  ever  paid  te- 
eny woman  before.  It  is  said  that  Pompey  had  al- 
ways loved  her  tenderly,  and  the  purity  and  happiness 
of  his  domestic  life  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  points 
in  hie  character.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Jul.,  SI. — Id.  it., 
26.— Jd.  ib.,  64.)— II.  The  sister  of  Julius  Cesar. 
She  married  M.  Attius  Belbue,  and  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Octavia  Minor  and  Augustus.  (Sue* 
ton.,  Vit.  Jul,  74.— Id.,  Vit.  Aug.,  i.—Id.  ib.,  8.) 
— III.  The  aunt  of  Julius  Cansr.  At  her  decease, 
her  nephew  pronounced  an  eulogy  over  her  remains 
from  the  rostra.  (Sutton.,  VU.  Jul,  6.)— IV.  The 
daughter  of  Augustus  by  his  first  wife  Scribonia.  Ah 
be  had  no  children  by  Lrvie,  whom  be  had  subsequent* 
ly  espoused,  Julia  remained  sole  heiress  of  the  emper- 
or, and  the  choice  of  her  husband  became  a  matter  of 
great  importance.  She  was  first  married  to  her  cousin 
Claudius  Mareettos,  the  nephew  of  Augustus  by  bit 
sister  Octavia  (Too/.,  Ann.,  1, 3. — Sueton.,  Vit.  Aug., 
63),  and  the  individual  celebrated  by  Virgil  in  those 
famous  lines  of  the  sixth  iEaeid,  for  which  Octavia  so 
largely  rewarded  him.  But  Marcellua  dying  young 
and  without  children,  Augustus  selected  for  the  second 
husband  of  his  daughter  bia  oldest  friend  and  moat 
useful  adherent,  M.  Vipsaaiue  Agrippa.  This  mar- 
riage seemed  to  answer  aU  the  wishes  of  Augustus,  fat 
Julia  became  the  mother  of  five  children,  Cains,  La- 
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etas,  Julia,  Agrippins,  and  Agrippa  Postumus.  Agrip- 
pa died  A.U  C.  741,  and  Julia  was  married,  for  the  third 
time,  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  the  son  of  Livia,  and 
afterward  emperor.  Tiberius  subsequently,  for  whatev- 
er reasons,  thought  proper  to  withdraw  from  Rome  to 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  where  he  lived  in  the  greatest 
retirement.  During  his  absence,  his  wife  Julia  was 
guilty  of  such  gross  infidelities  towards  him,  that  Au- 
gustus himself  divorced  her  in  the  name  of  his  son-in- 
h7>,  and  banished  her  to  the  island  of  Paodataria,  off 
the  Campenian  coast,  where  she  was  closely  confined 
for  some  time,  and  treated  with  the  greatest  rigour; 
nor  would  Augustus  ever  forgive  her,  or  receive  her 
again  into  his  presence,  although  he  afterward  removed 
her  from  Panda  tarit  to  Rhegium,  and  somewhat  soft- 
ened the  severity  of  her  treatment.  When  her  hus- 
band Tiberius  ascended  the  throne,  she  was  again  se- 
verely dealt  with,  and  finally  died  of  ill-treatment  and 
starvation  (W  naxovx'ac  xai  iJMoi. — Zoncurat,  p. 
648.— Sutton.,  Vit.  Aug.,  63.— Ji,  VU.  Aug.,  66.— 
Id.,  Vit.  Tib.,  7.— Id.  ib.,  60.— Tacit.,  Am.,  I,  68.) 
— V.  The  grand-daughter  of  Augustus,  and  daughter 
of  Agrippa  and  Julia  (IV).  She  waa  married  to  L. 
Paulus,-  but,  imitating  the  licentious  conduct  of  her 
mother,  she  waa  banished  by  Augustus-  for  her  adul- 
terous practices  to  the  island  of  Tremitus,  off  the 
coast  of  Apulia,  where  she  continued  to  live  for  the 
space  of  SO  years,  and  where  at  last  she  terminated 
her  existence.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  71.)— VI.  A  daugh- 
ter of  Drusus  Cesar,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  by  Livia  or 
Livilla,  the  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus.  She 
waa  married  first  to  Nero  Cesar,  son  of  German  icus 
and  Agrippina,  and  afterward  to  Rubelliua  Blandus. 
She  was  cot  off  by  the  intrigues  of  Meeaaltna,  A.U.C. 
796.  [Tacit.,  Ann.,  8,  89. — Id.  ib.,  6,  27. — Id.  »*., 
18,  19.)— VII.  Daughter  of  Caligula  and  Milonia  Ce- 
sonia.  Her  frantic  father  carried  her  to  the  temples 
of  all  the  goddesses,  and  dedicated  her  to  Minerva, 
as  to  the  patroness  of  her  education.  She  discovered 
in  her  infancy  strong  indications  of  the  cruelty  that 
branded  both  her  parents.  She  suffered  death  with 
her  mother  after  the  assassination  of  Caligula.  (Sue- 
ion.,  Vit.  Calig.,  25.— 7<f.  ti.,  69.)— VIII.  A  Syrian 
female,  daughter  of  Baaaianua,  priest  of  toe  Sun. 
She  became  the  wife  of  Severua  before  his  advance- 
ment to  the  throne,  and  after  the  death  of  his  first 
consort.  The  superstitious  Roman  was  determined, 
it  seems,  in  his  choice,  by  hearing  that  Julia  had  been 
born  with  a  royal  nativity ;  in  other  words,  that  she 
was  destined  to  be  the  wife  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
(Spartian.,  Vit.  Sev.,  8,  ttqq.)  Her  full  name  waa 
Julia  Domna  (Salmat.,  ad  SparU,  Fir.  Set.,  80),  the 
latter  part  of  it  not  being  contracted,  as  some  sup- 
pose, from  Domin«,  but  being  the  actual  surname  of 
a  family.  (Trittan,  Comment.  Hut.,  vol.  S,  n.  119, 
ttqq  — Menag.,  Anurn.  Jur.,  c.  86.)  Julia  is  said 
to  have  been  a  female  of  cultivated  mind  and  con- 
siderable literary  attainments.  She  applied  herself 
also  to  the  atudv  of  philosophy,  and  employed  a  large 
portion  of  her  time  in  listening  to,  and  taking  part  in, 
the  disputations  of  philosophers  and  sophists.  Hence 
Philostratus  calls  her  «*a«ro«V>r  'Iotrfia.  (Vit  Soph- 
wt. — Philite.—Op.,  ed.  Uortll,  p.  617.)  She  dis- 
graced herself,  however,  by  her  adulterous  practices, 
and  is  even  said  to  have  conspired  on  one  occasion 
against  the  life  of  her  own  husband.  (Sport.,  Vit. 
Set.,  16.)  Julia  became  by  Severua  the  mother 
of  Caracalla  and  Get*,  die  latter  of  whom  waa  slain 
in  her  arms  by  the  orders  of  his  brother,  in  which 
struggle  she  herself  wss  wounded.  To  increase,  if 
possible,  the  anguish  she  must  naturally  have  felt  on 
this  occasion,  the  brutal  Caracalla  ordered  her  to  sup- 
press every  token  of  grief.  (Sport.,  Vit.  Ge' ,  6.) 
After  the  death  of  Caracalla  and  the  accession  of 
Macrinus,  she  put  an  end  to  her  existence  by  starva- 
tion, her  death  being  hastened  by  a  cancer  on  the 
700 


bosom,  which  she  had  purposely  irritated  bj  a  blow. 
(Dio  Cats.,  78, 88.)  On  the  nature  of  her  death,  aa 
well  as  on  the  question  of  her  incestuous  union  with 
Caracalla,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bayle,  Uitt.  Diet., 
vol.  6,  p.  448,  ttqq.,  in  nolit. 

Joxiimra,  FlavIos  Claudius,  son  of  Julius  Con. 
stantius,  brother  of  Constantine  the  Great,  was  bora 
A.D.  881.    After  Constantine'a  death,  the  soldiers 
massacred  the  brothers,  nephews,  and  other  relatira 
of  that  prince,  in  order  that  the  empire  should  pan 
undisputed  to  his  sons.    (Vid.  Constantius.)  Two 
only  escaped  from  this  butchery,  Julian,  then  six  jean 
old,  and  bis  half-brother  Gallua,  then  thirteen  yean  of 
age.    Marcus,  bishop  of  Arethuaa,  is  said  to  have 
concealed  them  in  a  church.   After  a  time,  Constan- 
tius exiled  Gallus  into  Ionia,  and  intrusted  Julian  to 
the  care  of  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  Julian 
waa  instructed  in  Greek  literature  by  Mardonhu,  a 
learned  eunuch,  who  had  been  teacher  to  hia  mote 
Baailina.    At  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  he  wai 
sent  to  join  his  brother  Gallus  at  Macellum,  a  castle 
in  Cappadocia,  where  they  were  treated  as  princes, 
but  closely  watched.    The  youths  were  taught  the 
Scriptures,  and  were  even  ordained  lecturers,  and  n 
that  capacity  publicly  read  the  Bible  in  the  church  of 
Nicomedia.    It  appear*  that  Constantius  had  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  prieat  of  Julian,  who  had  no  in- 
clination for  that  profession,  and  who  ia  supposed  to 
have  already  secretly  abandoned  the  belief  in  the 
Christian  doctrines.    The  death  of  Constans  and  Con- 
stantine having  left  Constantius  the  sole  master  of  too 
Roman  world,  that  emperor,  who  was  childless,  sent 
for  Gallua  in  March,  A.D.  861,  and  created  him  Cesar, 
and  he  allowed  Julian  to  return  to  Constantinople  to 
finish  his  studies.    There  Julian  met  with  the  sophist 
Libaniua,  who  afterward  became  his  friend  and  favour- 
ite,  Constantius  soon  after  again  banished  Julian  to 
Nicomedia,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  some 
Platonic  philosophers,  who  initiated  him  into  their 
doctrines.    He  afterward  obtained  leave  to  proceed 
to  Athena,  where  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  study. 
After  the  tragical  death  of  Gallus  in  356,  Julian,  who 
had  again,  for  a  time,  awakened  the  jealoua  suspicions 
of  his  cousin,  was  recalled  to  court  by  the  influence 
of  the  Empress  Eusebia,  his  constant  patroness,  when 
Constantius  named  him  Cesar,  and  gave  him  the  gov-  . 
ernment  of  Gaul  (which  waa  then  devastated  by  the 
German  tribes),  together  with  hia  sister  Holena  to  wife. 
Julian  made  four  campaigns'  against  the  Germans,  in 
which  he  displayed  great  skill  and  valour,  and  freed 
Gaol  from  the  barbarians,  whom  he  pursued  across  the 
Rhine.    He  spent  the  winters  at  Lotetia  (Parit),  and 
became  as  much  esteemed  for  hie  equitable  and  wise 
administration  as  for  bis  military  success.  Constat)- 
this,  always  suspicious,  ordered  Julian  to  send  him 
back  some  of  the  best  legions  in  Gaul,  to  be  employed 
against  the  Persians.    When  the  time  for  marching 
came  (A.D.  860),  Julian  assembled  the  legions  at  Lo- 
tetia, and  there  bade  them  an  affectionate  farewell, 
when  an  insurrection  broke  out  among  the  soldiers, 
who  saluted  him  as  Augustus.    Julian  immediately 
sent  messengers  to  Constantius  to  deprecate  his  wrath, 
but  the  death  of  the  emperor  happening  at  the  time, 
left  the  throne  open  for  him,  A.D.  361.    He  proceed- 
ed to  Constantinople,  where,  being  proclaimed  emper- 
or in  December  of  the  same  year,  he  reformed  the 
pomp  and  prodigality  of  the  household,  issued  several 
wise  edicts,  corrected  many  abases,  and  established  s 
court  at  Chalcedon,  to  investigate  the  conduct  of  those 
who  had  abuaed  their  influence  under  the  preceding 
reign.    Unfortunately,  some  innocent  men  were  con- 
founded with  the  guilty,  among  others  Ursulus,  whose 
condemnation  Ammianue  deplores  (38,  3).    On  assu- 
ming the  purple,  Julian  had  openly  professed  the  old 
religion  of  Rome,  and  had  sacrificed  as  high-priest  to 
the  gods;  and  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  had  issued 
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id  edict  of  universal  toleration,  he  toon  showed  a 
marked  hostility  to  the  Christiana :  he  took  the  reve- 
nues from  the  churches,  and  ordered  that  those  who 
had  assisted  in  pulling  down  the  heathen  temples 
itould  rebuild  them.  This  waa  the  signal  for  a  fearful 
reaction  and  persecution  against  the  Christian*  in  the 
provinces,  where  many  were  imprisoned,  tormented, 
and  even  put  to  death.  Julian  restrained  or  punished 
seme  of  these  disorders,  but  with  no  very  xealous  hand. 
There  was  evidently  a  determined  struggle  throughout 
the  empire  between  the  old  and  the  new  religion,  and 
Julian  wished  for  the  triumph  of  the  former.  He  for- 
bade the  Christians  to  read,  01  teach  others,  the  works 
of  the  ancient  classic  writers,  saying  that,  as  they  re- 
jected the  god*,  they  ought  not  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  learning  and  genius  of  those  who  believed  in 
them.  (JuUam  Op.,  Eput..  48,  ed.  Spank.)  He  also 
forbade  their  filling  any  office,  civil  or  military,  and 
subjected  them  to  other  disabilities  and  humiliations. 
Julian  baa  been  ceiled  "the  ApottaU ;"  but  it  seems 
very  doubtful  whether,  at  any  period  of  his  life  after 
his  boyhood,  he  had  been  a  Christian  in  heart.  The 
bad  example  of  the  court  of  Conatantius,  and  the 
schisms  and  persecutions  that  broke  out  in  the  bosom 
of  the  church,  may  have  turned  him  against  religion 
itself,  while  his  vanity,  of  which  be  bad  a  considerable 
share,  and  which  waa  stimulated  by  the  praises  of  the 
sophists,  made  him  probably  consider  himself  as  des- 
tined to  revive  both  the  old  religion  and  the  glories  of 
the  empire.  That  he  was  no  believer  in  the  vulgar 
mythological  fables  is  evident  from  his  writings,  es- 
pecially the  piece  called  "  the  Cosars ;"  and  yet  he 
possessed  great  zeal  for  the  heathen  divinities,  and  he 
wrote  orations  in  praise  of  the  mother  of  the  gods  and 
the  son.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  difficulties 
of  his  position  and  the  effect  of  early  impressions,  he 
may  be  fairly  charged  with  a  want  of  candour  and  of 

Justice,  and  with  much  affectation  bordering  upon 
lypocrisy.  If  we  choose  to  discard  the  invectives 
of  Gregory  of  Nazianzua,  of  Cyril,  and  of  Jerome, 
we  may  be  allowed,  at  least,  to  judge  him  by  the 
narrative  of  Ammianoa,  and  by  his  own  works,  and  the 
result  is  not  favourable  to  his  moral  rectitude  or  his 
sobriety  of  judgment.  A  very  learned  and  very  tem- 
perate modern  writer,  Cardinal  Gerdil,  in  hie  "  Con- 
ndertdunu  but  Julien,"  in  the  10th  volume  of  bis 
works,  baa  so  judged  him;  he  has  founded  his  opin- 
ion, not  on  the  fathers,  but  on  the  accounts  of  Julian's 
panegyrists,  Libanius  and  other  heathen  writers. — Ju- 
lian, having  resolved  on  carrying  on  the  war  against 
the  Persians,  repaired  to  Antioch,  where  be  resided 
for  several  months.  His  neglected  attire,  his  un- 
combed beard,  and  the  philosophical  austerity  of  hie 
habits,  drew  upon  him  the  •  areas  ins  of  the  corrupt  pop- 
ulation of  that  city.  The  emperor  revenged  himself 
by  writing  a  satire  againat  them,  called  Miowruywv 
(Muopogon),  and,  what  was  worse,  by  giving  them  a 
rapacious  governor. — It  was  during  his  residence  at 
Antioch  that  Julian  undertook  to  aim  what  he  thought 
would  prove  a  deadly  blow  to  Christianity.  An  order 
was  issued  for  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerusalem; 
the  Jews  were  invited  from  all  the  province*  of  the 
empire,  to  assemble  on  the  bob;  mountain  of  their  fa- 
ther?, and  a  bold  attempt  was  thus  made  to  falsify  the 
language  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  annul,  if  we  may 
venture  so  to  speak,  the  decree  which  had  been  pro- 
nounced by  tho  Almighty  against  his  once  chosen,  but 
now  rejected,  people.  The  accomplishment  of  this  da- 
ring and  impious  scheme  was  intrusted  to  Alypius, 
who  had  been  governor  of  Britain,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  ensure  its  success,  as  well  on  the  part  of  the 
"  imperial  sophist"  as  on  that  of  the  Jews  themselves. 
But  the  attempt  waa  an  unavailing  one,  and  was  sig- 
nally and  miraculously  interrupted.  Few  historical 
facta,  indeed,  rest  on  graver  and  more  abundant  testi- 
mony.   The  narrative*  of  Gregory  of  Nazi  102 us  and 


of  Rufinua  are  confirmed  in  the  fullest  manner  by  Am- 
miaous  Marcellinus,  himself  a  heathen  writer :  "  When 
Alypius,"  observes  Ammianus,  "  was  plying  the  work 
vigorously,  and  the  governor  of  the  province  was  lend- 
ing his  aid,  fearful  globes  of  fire,  bursting  forth  repeat- 
edly from  the  earth  close  to  the  foundations,  scorched 
the  workmen,  and  rendered  the  place,  after  frequent 
trial*  on  their  part,  quite  inaccessible."  (.4mm.  Mar 
cailmtut,  23,  1.— Compare.  Rufin.,  10,  37.— Cattiod.,  o, 
43. — ting.  Naaianx.,  Oral.,  4. — CKrytottom,  Homil.,  3, 
adv.  Jul— Socrates,  3,  20.— Sozomen,  5,  Z2.—  Thtodo- 
rttut,  3,  16.)  The  Jewish  rabbis,  in  their  annals,  attest 
the  same  fact ;  and  even  Basnage,  though  a  determined 
enemy  to  such  miraclasf  is  nevertheless  compelled, 
when  speaking  of  this  Jewish  testimony,  to  remark, 
"  Cot  aveu  da  Rabins  tit  (Taulani  pint  considerable 
qu'U  at  injurious  a  la  nation,  at  que  at  mraieurs  nt 
tout  pat  accoutumet  a  copier  In  swages  da  Ckriiitnt." 
(But.  da  Juift,  Iiv.  6.)  "This  specious  and  splendid 
miracle,'*  as  Gibbon  sneeringly  terms  it,  has  given 
rise  to  much  diversity  of  opinion  in  modern  times. 
Warbnrton  strenuously  advocates  its  authenticity,  and 
most  of  the  sounder  theologians  agree  with  him  in 
this  opinion.  Lardner,  however,  doubts  its  truth. 
(Jewish  and  Heathen  Tcttmania,  vol.  4,  p.  47,  teqq.) 
More  sceptical  writers  speak  of  inflammable  air,  which 
had  long  been  pent  up  in  the  vault  under  the  temple- 
mountain,  igniting  and  bunting  forth  on  a  sudden. 
(Consult  Mickatlit,  dotting.  Mag.,  1783,  page  772.) 
Salverte  promptly  settles  the  whole  affair  by  snppo 
sing  that  it  was  merely  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which 
had  been  prepared  by  the  Christians!  {Dee  Sciences 
Occulta,  vol.  2,  p.  224.)— Let  us  now  return  to  Julian. 
Having  aet  off  at  length  from  Antioch  on  his  Persian 
expedition,  with  a  brilliant  army  reckoned  at  sixty- 
five  thousand  men,  he  crossed  the  Euphrates,  took 
several  fortified  towns  of  Mesopotamia,  then  crossed 
the  Tigris,  and  made  himself  master  of  Ctesphon. 
Here  his  progress  ended.  The  close  Roman  legions 
were  harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  light  cavalry  of 
the  Persians,  and  reduced  to  great  distress  for  want 
of  provision*.  Still  they  presented  a  formidable  front 
to  the  enemy,  and  Sapor,  the  Persian  king,  was  in- 
clined to  come  to  terms,  when,  in  the  course  of  an 
attack  made  upon  the  Roman  army  while  on  its  march 
Julian,  whom  the  heat  of  the  weather  had  induced 
to  lay  aside  his  cuirass,  received  a  mortal  wound  in 
his  side  from  a  javelin.  Being  carried  to  his  tent, 
he  expired  the  following  night  (June  86th,  A.D.  363). 
He  died  with  perfect  calmness  and  composure,  sur- 
rounded by  his  friends,  conversing  on  philosophical 
subjects,  and  expressing  his  satisfaction  at  his  own 
past  conduct  since  he  had  been  at  the  head  oi  the  em- 
pire. His  remains  were  carried  to  Tarsus  in  Cilicia, 
according  to  his  directions,  and  his  successor  Jovian 
erected  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Such  was  the 
end  of  Julian,  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign 
of  one  year  and  about  eight  months  from  the  death  of 
Conatantius.  (Encycl.  Vs.  Knovl.,  voL  13,  p.  144, 
tea. — Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  31,  ecqa.}—  It  is 
still  a  very  common  tradition,  that  when  Julian  felt 
himself  wounded,  he  caught  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
some  of  the  blood  that  issued  from  his  side,  and,  flang- 
ing it  in  the  air,  exclaimed,  "  Take  iky  Jill,  Gable  in  ,■ 
thou  katt  conquered  me,  but  still  do  I  renounce  tkte  ."' 
and  that,  after  having  thus  blasphemed  against  our  Sa- 
viour, be  indulged  in  a  thousand  imprecations  against 
bis  own  gods,  by  whom  he  saw  himself  abandoned. 
(Compare  Sozom.,  6,  3.)  The  whole  is  a  mere  fable. 
Equally  undeserving  of  credit  is  another  account,  that 
Julian,  having  been  placed,  after  receiving  his  wound, 
on  the  banks  of  a  river,  wiabed  to  precipitate  himself 
into  its  waters,  that  he  might  pass  away  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  be  regarded  as  an  immortal. — Julian  had 
many  brilliant,  ana  some  amiable  qualities ;  his  mor- 
als were  pure,  and  even  austere ;  his  faults  were  chiefly 
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those  of  judgment,  probably  influenced  by  tbe  impres- 
sions of  early  youth,  an  ardent  and  somewhat  mystic 
imagination,  and  the  flattery  of  those  around  him.  Of 
all  the  writers  of  antiquity  who  hare  depicted  the 
character  of  Julian,  Ammianus  Marcellinus  appears  to 
be  the  one  who  has  done  it  with  the  most  troth.  This 
historian  renders  justice  to  the  eminent  qualities  of  Ju- 
lian, without,  at  the  same  time,  eoheesling  bis  defects. 
The  perfect  impartiality,  the  candour  and  frankness  of 
this  soldier,  merit  equal  confidence  both  when  he 
praises  and  condemns.  As  a  writer,  Julian  deserve* 
praise  for  the  purity  and  eloquence  of  his  style.  It  is 
apparent  from  his  works  that  he  had  read  all  tbe  clas- 
sical authors,  for  they  are  filled  with  allusions  to  pas- 
sages of  these  authors,  to  their  opinions,  and  to  images 
and  expressions  employed  by  them.  These  allusions 
give  sometimes  to  the  writings  of  Julian  a  certain  ob- 
scurity, because  many  of  the  productions  to  which  he 
refers  no  longer  exist.  To  most  extensive  reading  he 
united  much  talent  and  much  vigour  of  imagination. 
Morals,  metaphysics,  and  theology,  the  last  of  which 
is  with  him  nothing  more  than  a  species  of  allegorical 
metaphysics,  were  the  subjects  of  which  he  treated  in 
preference.  — The  works  left  by  Julian  are  of  three 
classes.  1.  Harangue*.  9.  Satire*.  3.  Letter*. — 
With  the  exception  merely  of  the  fragments  preserv- 
ed by  St.  Cyrill  and  Socrates,  we  have  lost  the  work 
Against  the  Chrittiant  and  again* t  their  creed.  Tbe 
Emperor  Julian  adopted  every  means  by  which,  with- 
out openly  persecuting  Christianity,  he  might  degrade 
it.  and  cause  its  followers  to  fall  into  contempt.  A 
philosopher  himself,  he  believed  that  there  existed  no 
surer  mode  of  restoring  paganism,  at  the  expense  of 
the  new  religion,  than  by  attacking  the  latter  through 
the  means  of  a  work  full  of  strong  arguments,  and  in 
which  satire  also  should  not  be  spared.  A  man  of  let- 
ters, he  wanted  not  a  large  portion  of  self-complacency 
and  conceit ;  and  it  appeared  to  him,  that  no  one  was 
more  proper  to  be  tbe  author  of  such  a  work,  than  he 
who  had  studied  the  spirit  of  tbe  two  contending  sys- 
tems of  religion,  and  who  had  publicly  declared  him- 
self the  patron  of  a  form  of  worship  fast  sinking  into 
oblivion,  and  the  enemy  of  a  religion,  to  the  triumph 
of  which  he  should  hsve  reflected  that  tbe  safety  of 
bis  own  family  was  intimately  attached.  Such,  no 
doubt,  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Julian  to  enter 
the  lists  against  Christianity.  He  wrote  his  work  du- 
ring the  winter  evenings  which  he  spent  at  Antioch, 
in  the  last  yesr  of  his  life.  Surrounded  by  pagan  phi- 
losophers, who  expected  from  this  prince  the  complete 
re-establishment  of  the  religion  of  their  fathers,  with 
which,  in  their  blindness,  they  connected  the  renova- 
tion of  the  splendour  and  power  of  the  Roman  empire, 
the  imperial  author  was  encouraged  by  their  suffrages, 
and  no  doubt  aided  by  their  abilities.  Apollinarius  of 
Laodicea  repelled  the  attack  of  Julian  by  the  arms  of 
resson  alone ;  exposing,  in  a  treatise  which  he  wrote 
"  on  Truth,"  the  dogmas  of  the  heathen  philosophers 
respecting  Deity,  and  that,  too,  without  at  sll  calling 
in  tbe  Holy  Scriptures  to  tbe  aid  of  his  argument. 
This  work  of  Apollinarius  must  have  been  composed 
in  a  very  short  time  after  the  appearance  of  the  emper- 
or's treatise,  aince  Julian  appears  to  have  read  it  before 
be  quitted  Antioch,  March  9th,  A.D.  383.  Julian  pre- 
tended to  contemn  his  opponent,  and  wrote  to  certain 
bishops  of  the  church  this  paltry  jeu  de  mot*:  'A»- 
tyvuv,  lyvbv,  Kariyvav,  "I  have  read,  comprehended, 
condemned  it."  To  this  one  of  them,  probably  St. 
Basil,  replied,  'Kvtyvoc,  dAV  oix  eyvoc ■  el  ybp  lyvwf, 
oi>K  &v  xarryvor.  "Thou  hast  read,  but  not  com- 

Srehended  it ;  for  if  thou  hadst  comprehended  it  thou 
rouldst  not  have  condemned  it."  Fifty  years,  how- 
ever, elapsed  before  the  work  of  Julian  was  completely 
refuted  by  productions  carefully  composed,  and  which 
entered  into  a  detail  of  the  sophisms  which  had  been 
advanced  against  Christianity  and  the  character  of  its 


Divine  founder.    Either  tbe  subject  was  considered,  is 
tbe  interval,  as  completely  exhausted,  or  else  tbe  dread- 
ful catastrophe  which  terminated  the  life  of  Julian  uA 
which  was  viewed  as  s  punishment  inflicted  by  Divine 
vengeance,  had  caused  his  writings  to  fsll  into  neglect. 
After  the  period  of  time  above  alluded  to,  Philip  of 
Side,  St.  Cyril!  of  Alexandrea,  and  Theodoret,  under- 
took the  task  of  completely  prostrating  the  arguments 
of  the  "apostate  emperor,"  and  it  is  to  the  work  of  St. 
Cyrill  that  we  owe  our  knowledge  of  a  part  of  that  of 
Julian.    From  this  refutation,  which  bears  the  follow- 
ing title,  'Tflrip  rfc  rdv  Xpionavuv  iwtyofif 
iceiac,  »pof  ra  rov  tv  utemc  'lovliatov,  "Of  the  ltd* 
religion  of  the  Chrittian*,  in  reply  to  the  writing*  of 
the  impioiu  Julian,"  we  learn  that  it  was  divided  into 
seven  books,  each  of  small  extent :  and  that  the  fint 
three  bore  this  tkle :  'Avaorpofi)  nn>  Efoyyuliuv, 
"  The  Overthrow  of  the  Gospel*."    These  are  the 
only  ones  which  St.  Cyrill  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
refute.    It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  tint  an  adroit 
sophist,  sued  as  Julian  was,  could  easily  give  to  his 
work  a  specious  appearance,  calculated  to  impose  on 
weak  and  shallow  minds,  especially  when  the  anther 
himself  was  surrounded  by  all  the  adventitious  circum- 
stances of  rank  and  power.    The  mode -adopted  by 
Julian,  of  appearing  to  draw  his  argument*  sgsinst 
Christianity  from  the  Scriptures  themselves,  gives  aa 
ah*  of  candour  and  credibility  to  a  work ;  but  it  re- 
quire* no  great  acumen  to  show,  that  Julian  either  did 
not  understand,  or  else  affected  to  misunderstand,  the 
doctrines  which  he  combated ;  and  that  he  has  pervert- 
ed facts  and  denied  indubitable  truths.    Tbe  success 
which  his  work  would  no  doubt  have  had  if  his  life  bad 
been  prolonged,  would  only  have  been  due  to  the  tal- 
ent which  he  possessed  in  wielding  the  arms  of  ridi- 
cule ;  arras  the  more  dangerous,  because  the  wounds 
which  they  inflict  never  cicatrize,  and  because  malevo- 
lence, taking  pleasure  in  believing  what  is  false,  closes 
its  eyes  against  the  truth  when  the  latter  undertakes 
to  destroy  that  falsity.    It  was  by  the  aid  of  the  refu- 
tation Of  St  Cyrill,  mentioned  above,  that  tbe  Marquis 
d'Argens  undertook  in  the  13th  century  to  restore  the 
lost  work  of  Julian.    It  waa  published  in  Greek  and 
French,  at  Berlin,  1734,  in  8vo,  and  reprinted  in  the 
same  city  in  1767.    Had  the  object  of  thia  individual 
been  to  manifest  to  the  world  the  errors  of  the  Ro- 
man infidel,  and  to  teach  the  pretended  philosopher! 
of  the  day  how  tittle  philosophy  has  to  advance  that  ii 
worthy  of  reliance  when  religion  is  the  theme,  his  un- 
dertaking would  hsve  been  a  laudable  one.    But  suck 
was  not  the  end  which  the  Marquis  d'Argens  had  in 
view.    If  he  did  not  dare  to  declare  openly  for  Julian, 
he  yet  could  find  a  thousand  reaaons  for  excusing  hi* 
conduct.    The  consequence  has  been,  that  the  produc- 
tion of  D'Argens  has  been  attacked  by  two  German 
scholars,  and  the  latter  of  the  two  has  combated  with 
so  much  success  the  sophisms  and  falsitiea  in  question, 
that,  after  having  read  the  two  works,  every  unpreju- 
diced mind  will  acknowledge  that  the  production  of 
the  French  philosopher  has  been  completely  refuted. 
The  tint  of  the  German  writers  just  alluded  to,  G.  F. 
Meier,  published  his  work  in  1764,  at  Halle,  in  8vo, 
under  the  following  title*  "  Beurtheilung  der  Betroch- 
tungen  de*  herrn  marquit  v.  Argent,  idler  den  Kaiter 
Julian;"  the  other,  W.  Crichton,  who  was  subse- 

3uently  a  clergyman  at  Konigsberg,  entitled  his  pro- 
uction,  "  Betrachtungen  uier  de*  Koiter  Julian  Ah- 
fall  von  der  Chrittliehen  Religion,  und  Verlheidigmg 
de*  Heidenthums,"  Halle,  1763,  8vo— We  will  now 
psss  to  an  enumeration  of  the  work*  of  Julian  that  hav* 
come  down  to  our  own  times.  1.  "Eynti/no*  mit 
rdv  AvroKpaTopa  Kovordvrtop,  *  Eloge  on  the  Em- 
peror Conttanlm*."  3.  Tlepi  rOv  airroKpaTopoe;  icpaf- 
euv,  l)  irepl  fiaaiXeiat,  "  Of  the  action*  of  an  em- 
peror, or  of  government.''  8.  'Evaufuov  Evoeiiat 
nJr  BootAtder,  "  Eloge  on  the  Empret*  EutebU." 
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Then  throe  productions  were  composed  by  Julian  in 
bis  youth,  when  ha  waa  striving  to  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour of  ConsUntius,  on  whom  his  fortunes  depended, 
They  contain  some  fine  thoughts,  and  are  written  with 
more  simplicity  than  one  would  expect  in  composi- 
tions at  this  period.    In  the  first  of  these  harangues, 
Julian  had  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  on  one  who  had  been 
the  murderer  of  bis  father,  of  his  brother,  in  a  word, 
as  he  himself  says  on  another  occasion,  the  execution- 
er of  bis  family,  and  his  personal  enemy.   It  was  a 
theme  worthy  the  pliant  and  fertile  genius  of  the  art- 
ful Julian,  but  just  decorated  with  the  title  of  Cesar 
by  that  very  Constaotios  who  had  on  other  occasions 
sought  for  pretexts  to  destroy  him.    To  dissemble, 
then,  the  faults  of  this  prince,  and  to  exaggerate  his 
good  qualities,  in  such  a  panegyric,  would  be  the  aim 
proposed  to  himself  by  the  writer;  and  yet,  k  most  in 
justice  be  remarked,  that,  with  some  exceptions,  the 
character  of  Constanliua,  aa  drawn  by  Julian,  coincides 
in  its  general  features  with  that  delineated  by  the  his- 
torians of  the  time.    In  the  second  harangue,  written 
probably  after  he  had  resided  some  years  in  Gaul,  Ju- 
lian bot  ill  cooceala  his  inclination  towards  paganism. 
He  openly  professes  in  this  piece  the  doctrine  of  Plato 
and  the  heathen  philosophers,  and  constantly  affects  to 
substitute  the  plural  form  "gods"  for  the  singular 
"  God."    The  thiri  oi  these  discourses,  addressed  to 
the  princess  to  whom  Julian  owed  his  life  and  his  dig- 
nity of  Cttsar,  is  too  profusely  adorned,  and  burdened, 
as  it  were,  with  erudition.— 4.  Eif  top  &*oik£a  "H/U- 
ov,  "  Jit  kowntr  of  the  Sun,  the  monarch."    A  dis- 
course addressed  to  the  prefect  Sallustius. — 6.  Eif 
T»>  utrrtpa  tfruv,  "  In  Honour  of  the  Mother  of  the 
Gad*."   These  two  prod  actions  an  full  of  enthusi- 
asm, and  are  written  in  a  species  of  poetical  prose. 
They  contain  many  allegorical  allusions,  which  to  us 
can  only  appear  frigid  and  ridiculous.    In  the  system 
of  Julian,  the  world  existed  from  all  eternity ;  but 
there  existed  at  the  same  time  a  succession  of  caoses, 
the  principal  one  of  which  waa  the  Being  who  subsist- 
ed cf  himself,  the  Being  supremely  good,  the  primary 
sun  :  the  other  causes  or  principles,  namely,  the  intel- 
ligent world  without  any  sun,  and  the  visible  sun, 
were  produced  from  the  primary  cause,  but  necessarily 
and  from  all  eternity :  Cybele,  or  the  mother  of  the 
gods,  belongs  to  the  third  generative  principle,  and  ap- 
pears to  identify  herself  with  it ;  Attis  or  Gallus  is  an 
attribute  of  this  principle,  and  consequently  of  Cybele; 
snd  seems,  moreover,  to  make  part  of  the  fifth  body, 
which  is  the  soul  of  the  sun  and  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
verse.   Such  waa  the  ridiculous  jargon  which  the 
"  wise"  and  "  philosophic"  Julian  preferred  to  the  rev- 
elations of  Christianity  !    According  to  the  account  of 
Libanioe,  Julian  employed  only  a  single  night  in  the 
composition  of  each  of  these  two  discourses  :  both 
were  written  A.D.  362 ;  the  second  at  Peeeinus  in 
Phrygia,  whither  Julian  bad  gone  to  re-establish  the 
worship  of  Cybele. — 6.  Etc  rot>f  anaiSeirovc  Kuvaf, 
"  Against  the  ignorant  Cynics." — 7.  flpdf  'HpasXei- 
ov  ftwurov,  nepi  rov  me  Kuvioriov,  'at  el  irptna  vy 
«*vt  ftiOovc  s-Adrrnv,  "  Unto  the  Cynic  Heraclitu ; 
hose  one  ought  lo  be  a  Cynic,  and  whether  it  is  becom- 
ing in  a  Cynic  to  compote  fables. "   la  these  two  dis- 
courses or  memoirs  Julian  defines  the  jdea  which,  ac 
cording  to  hirrf,  oaght  to  be  entertained  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  Diogenes.    He  blames  the  false  cynics  of  his 
time  for  openly  divulging  things  of  a  sacred  nature. 
The  second  discourse  contains  some  very  curious  ma- 
terials for  history.    Under  pretence  of  showing  to 
Heraclius  hew  one  may  introduce  a  fable  into  »  dis- 
course of  a  serious  nature,  the  writer  has  inserted  an 
allegorical  narrative,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  history  of 
Constantine,  of  his  sons,  and  his  nephew. — 8.  'Eiri  ry 
ifody  rov  uyaSurarov  ZaXkovar'wv  vapaftvdnrtKoc, 
"  Consolation  on  the  departure  of  the  excellent  Sallus- 
tius."  Thia  prefect  of  Gaul,  the  friend  and  adviser  of 


Julian,  had  been  recalled  by  Constantius,  who  wished 
to  deprive  bis  cousin  of  the  aid  that  was  to  be  derived 
from  his  great  information  and  experience,  and  te 
which  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor  attributed  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  young  prince.  The  farewell  which  Ju- 
lian takes  of  bis  friend  Is  interesting  and  affecting,  and 
does  honour  to  his  feelings:  he  puts  it  in  the  mouth  of 
Pericles  compelled  to  part  from  Anaxagorss. — 9.  "ilfe- 
moir  addressed  to  the  philosopher  Thenustius."  This 
moroeau,  to  which  the  philosopher  has  given  the  form 
of  a  latter,  has  no  title :  the  editors  of  Julian,  how- 
ever, have  separated  it,  on  account  of  its  length,  from 
the  other  letters  of  this  prince.  Tbemistius  had  felici- 
tated Julian  on  his  nomination  aa  Cawar ;  and  foresee- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  the  young  prince  would  sucoeed  to 
the  empire,  had  traced  for  him  the  line  of  his  duty,  and 
laid  before  him  what  the  world  expected  st  his  hands. 
Julian  replies  to  this  letter  with  the  greatest  ability  snd 
moderation.— 10.  Manifesto  against  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantius,  in  the  form  of  a  Utter  to  the  senate  and  peo- 
ple of  Athens.  Julian  addresses,  ss  he  says,  his  justi- 
fication for  taking  up  arms  against  Con'starrthis,  to  the 
people  of  Athena,  on  account  of  the  love  of  justice 
exhibited  by  them  in  ancient  times.  It  is  a  piece  ex- 
tremely important  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  since 
Julian,  no  longer  caring  for  hie  cousin,  exposes  the 
crimes  and  weaknesses  of  this  emperor.  The  letter 
sppears  to  havo  been  written  a  short  time  previous  to 
the  death  of  Constantius. — 11.  Along  fragment  of  a 
letter  to  a  pagan  pontiff,  containing  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  duties  to  be  performed  towards  the  minis- 
ters of  paganism,  of  whom  Julian,  by  virtue  of  his  im- 
perial station,  was  sovereign  pontiff.  This  letter  ap-' 
pears  to  nave  been  written  during  his  stay  at  Antioch. 
Setting  aaide  the  slanders  which  this  piece  contains 
against  the  Christians,  it  may  be  regarded  as  well  de- 
serving a  perusal. — IS.  Kaloapet,  H  Svpnootov,  "The 
Cesar*,  or  the  Banquet."  This  is  one  of  the  most 
talented  productions  of  Julian,  and,  if  we  throw  out  of 
consideration  the  impious  allusions  which  it  contains, 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  effusions  of  sntiquity.  It 
is  a  faithful  and  true  picture  of  the  virtues  and  vices  of 
the  predecessors  of  Julian.  The  plan  of  the  work  is 
as  follows.  He  relates  to  a  friend  a  story  in  the  form 
of  a  dialogue,  after  the  manner  of  Luciaa.  Romulus, 
named  Quirinus  after  his  apotheosis,  gives  a  feast  at 
the  Saturnalia,  and  invites  all  the  gods  to  it.  Wish- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  to  regale  the  Cseaars,  be  causes 
a  separate  table  to  be  set  for  them  below  the  moon,  in 
the  upper  region  of  the  air.  The  tyrants,  who  would 
havo  disgraced  the  society  of  gods  and  men,  are  thrown 
headlong,  by  the  inexorable  Nemesis,  into  the  Tarta- 
rean abyss.  The  real  of  the  Cawars  advance  to  their 
seats,  and,  as  they  pass,  they  undergo  the  scrutiny  and 
remarks  of  Silenus.  A  controversy  arises  about  the 
first  place,  which  all  the  gods  adjudge  to  Marcus  Au- 
relios.  This  recital  affords  Julian  an  opportunity  of 
painting  (he  character  of  his  uncle,  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantine, whom  he  represents  aa  an  effeminate  man 
and  a  debauchee. — 13.  'Avrw^i/tif,  i)  HsavrCryuv, 
"  The  inhabitant  of  Antioch,  or  the  Beard-Hater."  In 
this  satire,  filled  with  pleasantries  of  a  forced  charac- 
ter, Julian  avenges  himself  on  the  people  of  Antioch, 
who  had  amused  themselves  with  the  philosophic  cos- 
tume which  he  effected.  He  draws,  in  a  pleassnt  man- 
ner, his  own  portrait,  describing  bis  own  figure,  his 
beard,  and  his  unpolished  manners ;  snd  while  he 
makes  an  ironical  confession  of  his  own  faults,  he  in- 
dulges in  a  severe  satire  on  the  licentious  and  effem- 
inate manners  of  Antioch.  The  work  betrays  marks 
of  the  precipitation  with  which  it  was  composed  ;  for 
it  ia  full  of  repetitions.— We  have  also  ninety  letters 
of  Julian :  these  are  not  treatises  of  a  philosophical  or 
moral  nature,  to  which  the  epistolary  form  has  been 
given ;  they  are  genuine  letters,  written  in  the  course 
of  correspondence  with  others ;  though  occasionally 
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a  rescript  or  decision  given  by  Julian  aa  sovereign  b 
found  among  them.  Tiese  letters  are  interesting  from 
the  light  which  they  shea  on  the  character  of  the  prince, 
and  on  some  of  the  events  of  the  day.  The  43d  is  an 
ordinance  by  which  public  instruction  is  forbidden  to 
the  Christiana.  Among  the  correspondents  of  Julian, 
they  to  whom  the  greater  number  of  letters  is  address- 
ed are  the  sophist  Libanius,  and  the  New- Piston  iet 
Iamblichue,  for  whom  Julian  professed  a  great  venera- 
tion.— The  beat  edition  of  the  Cettart  of  Julian  is  that 
of  Heusinger,  Gotiut,  1736, 8vo.  It  contains  the  test 
corrected  by  MSS.,  a  Latin  and  a  French  translation, 
and  a  selection  of  notes  from  previous  commentators. 
The  edition  of  Harleas,  Erlang.,  1785,  8vo,  is  also 
held  in  estimation.  The  best  edition  of  the  entire 
works  is  that  of  Spanbeim,  Lips.,  1696,  fol.  None  of 
the  editiona  of  the'works  of  Julian  contain,  however, 
all  his  letters.  To  those  in  the  edition  of  Spsnheim, 
we  mnst  add  the  lettera  given  by  Muratori,  in  his  An- 
ecdofa  Graaca,  PatavH,  1709,  4to.  Fabricius  inserted 
these  in  bis  BMiotHeca  Gracca,  vol.  7,  p.  84  (vol.  6, 
p.  734  of  the  new  edition).  This  scholar  also  made 
Known  eleven  other  lettera,  in  bia  Luxtalutarit  Evan- 
gelxi,  Hamb.,  1731.  Theae  form  altogether  a  collec- 
tion of  seventeen  epistles,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  works  of  Julian,  translated  by 
Tourlet,  Paria,  1831,  8vo.  (Sckbll,  Hitt.  lit.  Gr., 
vol.  6,  p.  188,  teqq.) 

JulIi  or  Jo li a  Gens,  a  celebrated  Roman  family; 
which  pretended  to  trace  its  origin  to  the  mythic, lu- 
lus, son  of  .fneas.  It*  principal  branch  was  that  of 
the  Libos,  which,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
of  Rome,  took  the  name  of  Caesar.    {Vid.  OsBsar.) 

JoliouIobs,  a  city  of  Gaul,  the  capital  of  the  An- 
decavi,  situate  on  a  tributary  of  the  Liger  or  Loire, 
near  its  junction  with  that  river,  and  to  the  northeast 
of  Nainnetes  or  Nantz.  It  was  afterward  called  An- 
decavi,  from  the  name  of  the  people,  and  is  now  Art- 
gert.    ( Vid.  Andecavi.) 

JoliopSlis,  a  city  of  Galatia.    ( Vid.  Gordium.) 

IoLia,  the  chief  town  of  the  islsnd  of  Ceos,  situate 
on  a  hill  about  36  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  which  ia 
probably  represented  by  the  modern  Zea,  which  gives 
its  name  to  the  island.  (Note  to  the  French  Strabo, 
vol.  4,  p.  164,  from  a  MS.  tour  of  Villoiaon.X  It  waa 
the  birthplace  of  two  of  the  greatest  lyric  poets  of 
Greece,  Simonides  and  his  nephew  Bacchylides  ;  also 
of  Erasisiratua  the  phyaician,  and  Ariston  the  Peripa- 
tetic philosopher.  (Strabo,  486.)  It  is  aaid  that  the 
laws  of  this  town  decreed  that  every  man,  on  reaching 
his  sixtieth  year,  should  destroy  himself  by  poison,  in 
order  to  leave  to  others  s  sufficient  maintenance. 
This  ordinance  is  aaid  to  have  been  first  promulgated 
when  the  town  was  besieged  by  the  Athenians.  (Stra- 
bo, I.  c.—H*rad.,P<mt.  Polit.  fragm.,9.—JElian.,  V. 
H.,  3,  37.— Cramer'*  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  403.) 

Julius,  I.  Cesar.  (Vid.  Caesar.) — II.  Agricola,  a 
governor  of  Britain.  (Vid.  Agricola.) — III.  Obse- 
quens.  (Vid.  Obeequens.) — IV.  Solinus,  a  writer. 
(Vid.  Solinus.)— -V.  Titianoe,  a  writer.  (Vid.  Titia- 
nus.) — VI.  Africanus,  a  chronologer.  (Vid.  Africa- 
nusl.)— VII.  Pollux,  a  grammarian  of  Naucratia,  in 
Egypt.   (Vid.  Pollux.) 

loLoa,  I.  the  name  of  Ascanius,  the  son  of  ./Eneas. 
(Vid.  Ascanius.) — II.  A  son  of  Ascanius,  born  in  La- 
vinium.  In  the  succession  to  the  kingdom  of  Alba, 
iEneas  Sylvius,  the  son  of  ./Eneas  ana  Lavinia,  waa 
preferred  to  bim.  He  waa,  however,  made  chief  priest. 
(Dion.  HaU  1,  70.) — III.  A  son  of  Antony  the  tri- 
umvir, and  Fulvia.   (Vid.  Antoniua  VII.) 

JonU  Lex,  I.  a  law  proposed  by  M.  Junius  Pen- 
nus,  a  tribune,  and  passed  A.U.C.  627,  about  expell- 
ing foreigners  from  the  city. — II.  Another,  by  M.  Ju- 
nius Silanus,  the  consul,  A.U.C.  644,  about  diminish- 
ing the  number  of  campaigns  which  soldiers  should 
serve. — III.  Licinia,  or  Junta  el  Licinia,  enforcing 
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the  Didian  law  about  expenditure  by  severer  penal- 
ties.— IV.  Norbana,  by  L.  Junius  Norbanus,  the  coo- 
aul,  A.U.C.  771,  that  slaves  who  had  been  manu- 
mitted in  any  of  the  leaa  solemn  wsyt  should  not  ob- 
tain the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  but  only  those 
of  the  Latins  who  were  transplanted  into  colonies. 
(Plitu,  Ep.,  10,  106.) 

Juno,  a  Roman  divinity,  identical  with  the  Grecian 
Hera,  and  to  be  considered,  therefore,  in  one  and  lbs 
same  article  with  the  latter.    In  Homer,  this  goddesa 
ia  one  of  the  children  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and  the  tis 
ter  and  wife  of  Jupiter.    When  the  latter  placed  bis 
sire  in  Tartarus,  Rhea  committed  Juno  to  the  care  of 
Oceanua  and  Tethys,  by  whom  she  wss  nurtured  in 
their  grotto-palace.  (JZ.,  14,  202,  teg.)  Hesiod,wbo 
give*  Iter  the  same  parents,  says  that  she  was  the  laat 
spouse  of  Jove.    (Tkeog.,  921.)  According  to  the 
Argive  legend,  Jupiter  effected  bie  onion  with  Juno  by 
assuming  first  the  form  of  a  cuckoo.   (Scooi.  ad  The- 
oer.,  15,  64  —  Patuan.,  2,  17.)   In  the  Iliad  (for  she 
does  not  appear  in  the  Odyssey),  Juno,  as  the  queen 
of  Jupiter,  shares  in  his  honours.   The  god  is  repre- 
sented aa  a  little  in  awe  of  her  tongue,  yet  daunting 
her  by  his  menaces.    On  one  occasion  be  reminds  her, 
how  once,  when  she  had  raised  a  storm,  which  drove 
his  son  Hercules  out  of  bia  course  at  sea,  he  tied  her 
hands  together,  and  suspended  ber  with  envils  at  her 
feet  between  beaveoand  earth  (11.,  15, 18,  teqq) ;  and 
when  her  son  Vulcan  would  aid  her,  he  flung  him  down 
from  Olympus.    (II.,  1,  590,  teqq, — Compare  IZ.,  IS, 
33.)   In  this  poem  the  goddess  appears  dwelling  ia 
peace  and  harmony  with  La  tone,  Dione,  Themis,  and 
their  children :  later  poets  speak  much,  however,  of 
the  persecution  which  Latona  underwent  from  the  en- 
mity of  Juno,  who  also  visited  with  severe  inflictions 
Io,  Semele,  Alcmena,  and  other  favourites  of  Jove. 
The  children  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  were  Mars,  Hebe, 
and  the  Ilithyia,  to  whom  some  add  the  Graces. 
(Coluth.,  Rapt.  Hel.,  88, 173.)    Vulcan  waa  the  pro- 
geny of  Juno  without  a  aire ;  abe  was  also  said  by 
some  to  have  given  origin  to  the  monster  Typbou. 
(Horn.,  Hymn.,  3,  187,  teqq.)    In  the  mythic  eye  lei 
of  Bacchus  and  Hercules,  Juno  acts  a  prominent  part 
as  the  persecutor  of  those  heroes,  on  account  of  their 
being  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  by  mortal  mothers.  In 
like  manner,  aa  the  goddess  of  Argoa,  she  is  active  ia 
the  cauae  of  the  Achasi  in  the  war  of  Troy.   In  the 
Argonautic  cycle  abe  is  the  protecting  deity  of  the  ad- 
venturous Jason.    There  is,  in  fact,  no  one  of  let 
Olympian  deities  more  decidedly  Grecian  in  feeling 
and  character  than  Juno. — The  chief  aeata  of  her  wor- 
ship were  Argos,  Samoa,  and  Plates.    She  was  also 
honoured  at  Sparta,  Corinth,  Corcyra,  and  other  places. 
The  victims  offered  to  her  were  kine,  ewe-lambs,  and 
tows.   The  willow,  the  pomegranate,  the  dittany,  the 
lily,  were  her  sacred  plants.    Among  birds,  the  cuc- 
koo, and  afterward  the  peacock,  were  appropriated  to 
the  Olympian  queen.   (Vid.  Argus,  and  consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Io.)  The  peacock  is  sn  Indian 
bird,  and,  according  to  Tbeophrastua,  waa  introduced 
into  Greece  from  the  East.    Its  Persian  name  at  the 
present  day  ia  Torn:    (Compare  the  Greek  ToCf.) 
Peafowl  were  first  introduced  into  Samoa ;  and  being 
birds  that  gave  indications,  by  their  cry,  of  s  change 
of  weather,  they  were  consecrated  to  Juno,  and  the  le- 
gend waa  gradually  spread,  that  Samoa  was  their  na- 
tive place.— The  marriage  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  was 
viewed  aa  the  pattern  of  those  of  mankind,  and  the 
goddess  waa  held  to  preside  over  the  nuptial  league. 
Hence  she  waa  Bumamed  the  Yoktr  (Zwyt'o),  ihs 
Comecrtttor  (TeXeta),  the  Mtmtge-Goddett  (To- 
priUa.— Pronvba.)— Juno  was  represented  by  Poly- 
cletns  as  seated  on  a  throne,  holding  in  one  hand  a 
pomegranate,  the  emblem  of  fecundity,  in  the  other  a 
sceptre,  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top.    Her  air  is  dignified 
and  matronly,  her  forehead  broad,  her  eyea  large,  and 
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tier  arm*  finely  formed.  She  is  attired  in  a  tunic  end 
mantle. — The  term  Upa  is  evidently  the  feminine  of 
"Hpuf,  anciently  "H/»f,  and  thus  they  answer  to  each 
other  as  the  Latin  Herns  and  Hera,  and  the  German 
Herr  and  Herrin,  and  therefore  signified  matter  and 
mistress. — The  name  JUNO,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
evidently  derived  from  the  Greek  AIQNH,  the  female 
AI£  or  ZET2. — The  quarrels  of  Jupiter  and  Juno  in 
the  Homeric  mythology  are  evidently  mere  physical 
allegories,  Jupiter  denoting  the  ether  or  upper  regions 
of  air,  and  Juno  the  lower  strata,  or  our  atmosphere. 
Hence  the  discord  and  strife  that  so  often  prevail  be- 
tween the  king  and  queen  of  Olympus,  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  universe,  are  merely  so  many  types  of 
the  storms  that  disturb  our  atmosphere,  and  the  ever- 
varying  changes  that  characterize  the  latter  are  plainly 
indicated  by  the  capricious  and  quick-changing  tem- 
per of  the  spouse  of  Jove.  At  a  later  period,  how- 
ever, a  new  element  appears  to  have  entered  into  the 
mythology  of  Juno.  The  Earth,  aa  the  recipient  of 
fertilizing  showers  from  the  atmosphere,  became  in  a 
manner  identified  with  the  spouse  of  Father  JSther ; 
and  we  find  Juno,  now  resembling  in  many  of  her  at- 
tributes both  Cybele  and  Ceres,  appearing  at  one  time 
as  Earth,  at  another  as  the  passive  productive  princi- 
ple. Hence  the  consecration  of  the  cow  to  Juno, 
just  as,  in  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Germans,  the 
cow  was  assigned  to  the  service  of  the  goddess  Her- 
tba  or  Earth.  At  Argos,  the  chariot  in  which  the 
priestess  of  Juno  rode  was  drawn  by  oxen.  (Herod., 
1,  31.)  Cows  were  also  sacred  to  the  Egyptian  Isia, 
the  goddess  of  fertility,  and  who  resembles  in  some 
of  her  attributes  the  Grecian  Ceres  (Knight,  En- 
quiry into  tke  Symb.  Lang.,  dec.,  v  36. — Classical 
Jour*.,  vol.  33,  p.  Wn.—Keighdey's  Mythology,  p. 
96,  seqq. — Constant,  de  la  Religion,  voL  I,  p.  198.) 

Johohia,  one  of  the  Canary  islands,  or  Insula)  For- 
tunate.   It  is  now  Palma.    (Pirn.,  6,  32.) 

JuHdNia  Prohontokium,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  on 
the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  It  is  now 
Cape  Trafalgar.    (Mela,  2,  6.) 

JopItze,  the  supreme  Roman  deity,  identical  with 
the  Grecian  Zeiif  (Zeus). — Jupiter  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  He  ana  his  brothers,  Neptune 
and  Pluto,  divided  the  world  by  lot  between  them, 
and  the  portion  which  fell  to  him  was  the  "  extensive 
heaven  m  air  and  clouds."  (II.,  13,  355.)  All  the 
aerial  phenomena,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  wind, 
clouds,  snow,  and  rainbows,  are  therefore  ascribed  to 
him,  and  he  sends  them  either  as  signs  and  warnings, 
oc  to  pnnish  the  transgressions  of  man,  especially  the 
perversions  of  law  and  justice,  of  which  ho  is  the 
fountain.  (II.,  1,  238,  seqq.)  Jupiter  is  called  the 
"  father  of  men  and  gods ;"  his  power  over  both  is 
represented  as  supreme,  and  hia  will  is  fate.  Earthly 
monarch*  obtain  their  authority  from  him  (II.,  3,  197, 
205) ;  they  are  but  hia  vicegerents,  and  are  distin- 
guished by  epithets  derived  from  his  name ;  such  as 
Jove-sprung  ( Aioyevifc ),  Jove-reared  ( A«>rpe«%),  Joot- 
beloved  (AioAiAoj-).  In  his  palace  on  Olympus,  Jove 
lives  like  a  Grecian  prince  in  the  midst  of  bis  family : 
altercation*  and  quarrels  occur  between  him  and  his 
queen,  Juno ;  and  though,  in  general,  kind  and  affec- 
tionate to  hia  children,  he  occasionally  menaces  or 
treat*  them  with  rigour. — In  the  Odyssey,  the  char- 
acter of  this  god  n,  agreeably  to  the  more  moral 
tone  of  that  poem,  of  a  higher  and  more  dignified  or- 
der. No  indecent  altercations  occur  ;  both  god*  and 
men  submit  to  his  power  without  a  murmur,  yet  he 
is  anxious  to  show  the  equity  of  his  decrees  and 
to  "justify  his  ways."  (Od.,  1,  82.)— The  Theog- 
ooy  of  Hesiod  represents  Jupiter  as  the  last-born 
child  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and,  according  to  it,  the 
supreme  power  was  freely  conferred  on  him  by  his 
brothers,  and  he  thus  became  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Olympian  gods,  the  object*  of  Grecian  wor- 


ship. (For  his  warfare  with  the  Titans  and  Giants, 
eut.  Titanes  and  Gigantes.) — Though  Homer  names 
the  parents  of  nearly  all  the  gods  who  appear  in  his 
wems,  and  it  follows  thence  that  they  must  have 
wen  born  in  some  definite  places,  he  never  indicates 
any  spot  of  earth  as  the  natal  place  of  any  of  his  de- 
ities. A  very  ancient  tradition,  however  (for  ji  oc- 
curs in  Hesiod),  msde  the  isle  of  Crete  the  birthplace 
of  the  monarch  of  Olympus.  According  to  this  tradi- 
tion, Rhea,  when  about  to  be  delivered  of  Jupiter,  re- 
tired to  a  cavern  near  Lyctus  or  Cnoeus  in  Crete. 
She  there  brought  forth  her  babe,  whom  the  Melian 
nymphs  received  in  their  arms.  Adrastea  rocked  him 
in  a  golden  cradle ;  he  was  fed  with  honey  and  the  milk 
of  the  goat  Amalthea,  while  the  Cure  tea  danced  about 
him,  clashing  their  anna,  to  prevent  his  cries  from 
resching  the  ears  of  Saturn.  (Collin-,  Hymn,  in  Jot. 
—Vid.  Rhea,  and  Saturaoe.)  According  to  another 
account,  the  infant  deity  was  fed  on  ambrosia,  brought 
by  pigeons  from  the  stream*  of  Ocean,  and  on  nectar, 
which  an  eagle  drew  each  day  with  hi*  beak  from  • 
rock.  (Athenaus,  11,  p.  490.)  This  legend  was 
gradually  pragmatized ;  Jupiter  became  a  mortal  king 
of  Crete;  and  not  merely  the  cave  in  wbieh  he  was 
reared,  but  the  tomb  which  contained  his  remains,  was 
shown  by  the  "  lying  Cretans."  (Kpijrrr  iei  t/ieverrat. 
CaUim  ,  H.  in  Jot.,  v.  8.— Compare  St.  Paul,  En.  ad 
Tit.,  1,  12.)— The  Arcadians,  on  the  other  hand,  as- 
serted that  Jupiter  first  saw  the  light  among  their 
mountains,  and  made  Rhea  to  have  brought  him  forth 
amid  the  thickets  of  Parrba'sion. — All,  therefore,  that 
we  can  collect  with  safety  from  these  accounts  is, 
that  the  worship  of  the  Dictaan  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and 
of  the  Lycean  Jupiter  in  Arcadia  (for  be  was  reared, 
said  the  Arcadians,  in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Lycsjus), 
was  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and  that  thence, 
when  the  Eubemeristic  principle  began  to  creep  in 
among  the  Greeks,  each  people  supposed  the  deity  to 
have  been  born  among  themselves.  The  Cretan  le- 
gend must,  however,  be  regarded  aa  the  moat  ancient, 
Jot  the  Arcadians  evidently  attempted  to  transfer  the 
names  of  places  in  it  to  their  own  country. — In  the 
Theogony,  the  celestial  progeny  of  Jove  are  enumera- 
ted in  the  following  order.  (Tkeog.,  886,  seq.)  Ju- 
piter first  espoused  Metis  (Prudence),  who  exceeded 
gods  snd  men  in  knowledge.  But  Heaven  and  Earth 
having  told  him  that  her  first  child,  a  maid,  would 
equal  him  in  strength  and  counsel,  and  her  second,  a 
son,  would  be  k,ing  of  god*  and  men,  be  cajoled  her 
when  she  was  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her ;  and,  after 
a  time,  the  goddess  Minerva  sprang  from  hia  head. 
He  then  married  Themis,  who  bore  him  the  Seasons 
and  Fates.  The  ocean- nymph  Eurynome  next  pro- 
duced him  the  Grace*.  Ceres  then  became  by  him 
the  mother  of  Proserpina ;  Mnemosyne  of  the  Muses ; 
and  Latona  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  His  last  spouse 
was  Juno,  who  bore  him  Mara,  Hebe,  and  Ilithyia. — 
According  to  Homer  (11.,  6,  370,  sea.),  Venus  was 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  snd  Dione.  The  Theogony 
farther  says,  that  Maia,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  do  re 
him  Hermes  (Tkeog.,  938).  A  later  fable  stated 
that  Astoria,  the  sister  of  Latona,  flying  the  love  of' 
Jupiter,  flung  herself  from  heaven  down  to  the  sea. . 
and  became  the  island  afterward  known  by  the  name 
of  Delos. — Mortal  women  also  bore  a  numerous  pro- 
geny to  the  monarch  of  the  sky,  and  every  specie*  of 
transmutation  and  disguise  was  employed  by  him  to 
further  hia  viewa.  (Vid.  Alcmena,  Antiope,  Callisto, 
Danae,  Europe,  Leda,  etc.)  The  various  fables  of 
which  the  monarch  of  the  god*  thus  became  the  sub- 
ject, and  which,  while  they  derogate  from  his  charac- 
ter of  sovereign  deity,  have  little,  if  anything,  to  recom- 
mend them  on  the  score  of  moral  purity,  lose  all  their 
grossneas  if  we  regard  them  merely  as  so  many  alle- 
gories, which  typify  the  great  generative  power  of  the 
universe  displaying  itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  uai  uu- 
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star  the  greatest  diversity  of  form*. — It  wss  the  btbll 
of  the  Greeks  to  appropriate  particular  plants  and  an- 
imal* to  the  service  of  their  deities.  There  waa  gen- 
erally >ome  reason  for  this,  founded  on  physical  or 
moral  ground*,  or  on  both.  Nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  to  assign  the  oak  (euryor,  querent  atcu- 
lot),  the  monarch  of  trees,  to  the  celeatial  king,  whose 
ancient  oracle,  moreover,  was  in  the  oak-woods  of  Do- 
dona.  In  like  manner,  the  eagle  was  evidently  the 
bird  best  suited  to  his  service.  The  celebrated  2Egiw, 
the  shield  which  sent  forth  thunder,  lightning,  and  dark- 
ness, and  struck  terror  into  mortal  hearts,  was  formed 
for  Jupiter  by  Vulcan.  In  Homer  we  see  it  sometime* 
home  by  Apollo  (72.,  16,  SOS)-and  sometimes  by  Mi- 
nerva (22.,  5,  788  —OH.,  22,  t»7). — The  moat  famous 
temple  of.  Jupiter  wis  at  Olympia  in  Ells,  where,  every 
fonrth  year,  the  Olympic  Game*  were  celebrated  in 
his  honour ;  he  had  also  a  splendid  fane  in  the  island 
of  .■Egina.  Bat,  though  there  were  few  deities  less 
honoured  with  temples  and  statues,  all  the  inhabitant* 
of  Hells*  conspired  in  the  duty  of  doing  homage  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  god*.  His  great  oracle  waa  at  Dodo- 
na,  where,  even  in  the  Pelasgian  period,  the  Selli  an- 
nounced hia  will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity.  (II.,  18, 
$83.) — Jupiter  was  represented  hy.artiati  aa  the  model 
of  dignity  and  majesty  or  mien ;  hia  countenance  grave 
but  mild.  He  ia  seated  on  a  throne,  and  grasping  hi* 
sceptre  and  thunder.  The  eagle  ia  standing  beside 
the  throne. — An  inquiry,  of  which  the  object  should  be 
to  select  and  unite  all  the  parte  of  the  Greek  mythol- 
ogy that  have  reference  to  natural  phenomena  and 
the  change*  of  the  seasons,  although  it  has  never  been 
regularly  undertaken,  would  doubtless  show,  that  the 
earliest  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  founded  on  the 
same  notions  a*  the  chief  part  of  the  religions  of  the 
Baal,  particularly  of  that  part  of  the  East  which  was 
nearest  to  Greece,  namely,  Asia  Minor.  The  Greek 
mind,  however,  even  in  this  the  earlieat  of  its  produc- 
tions, appears  richer  and  more  various  in  its  forms, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lake  a  loftier  and  wider  range, 
than  is  the  ease  in  the  religion  of  the  Oriental  neigh- 
bours of  the  Greeks,  the  Phrygians,  Lydisns,  *nd  Syr- 
ians. In  the  religion  of  these  nations,  the  combina- 
tion and  contrast  of  two  beings  (Baal  and  Aatarte),  the 
one  male,  representing  the  productive,  and  the  other 
female,  representing  the  passive  and  nutritive  powers 
of  Nstnre;  and  the  alternation  of  two  states,  namely, 
the  strength  snd  vigour,  and  the  weakness  and  death, 
of  the  male  personification  of  Nature,  the  first  of  which 
was  celebrated  with  vehement  joy,  the  latter  with  ex- 
cessive lamentation,  recur  in  a  perpetual  cycle,  that 
must  hare  wearied  and  stupified  the  mind.  The  Gre- 
cian worship  of  Nature,  on  the  other  hand,  in  all  the 
various  forms  which  it  assumed  in  different  quarters, 
places  one  Deity,  a*  the  highest  of  all,  at  the  head  of  the 
entire  system,  the  God  of  heaven  and  light,  the  Father 
Ether  of  the  Latin  poet*.  That  this  is  die  true  mean- 
ing of  the  name  Zeut  (Jupiter)  ia  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  (he  same  root  (DIU).  with  the  time  significa- 
tion, even  in  the  Sanscrit,  end  by  the  preservation  of 
several  of  its  derivative*,  which  remained  in  common 
«**  both  in  Greek  and  Latin,  all  containing  the  no- 
tion of  Heaven  and  Day.  The  root  DIU  ia  most  dearly 
seen  in  the  oblique  case*  of  Zeus,  AtF&r,  AtFi,  in  whieh 
the  U  baa  ^aased  into  the  consonant  form  P  (Di gam- 
ma) ;  where**  in  Zetff,  aa  m  other  Greek  words,  the 
sound  DI  has  passed  into  Z,  and  the  vowel  has  been 
lengthened.  In  the  Latin  Jotit  (lute  in  Umbrian)  the 
D  has  been  lost  before  I,  which,  however,  is  preserved 
in  many  other  derivatives  of  the  asms  root,  a*,  diet, 
drum. — With  this  god  of  the  heavona,  who  dwells  in 
the  pure  expanse  of  ether,  la  associated,  though  not  aa 
a  being  of  the  same  rank,  a  goddess  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  Hera  or  Jono.  The  marriage  of  Zeua 
with  this  divinity  waa  regarded  as  a  sacred  solemnity, 
and  typified  ths  union  of  heaven  and  earth  in  the  fe'r- 


tilising  rains.    Beside*  this  goddess,  other  beings  ire 
associated  on  one  side  with  the  Supreme  God.  wl>* 
are  personifications  of  certain  of  his  energies ;  power- 
ful deities,  who  carry  the  influence  of  light  ever  to* 
earth,  and  destroy  the  opposing  powers  of  dsrknesi 
and  confusion  :  auch  as  Minerva,  born  from  the  brad 
of  her  father,  in  the  height  of  the  heavens ;  and  Apollo, 
the  pure  and  shining  god  of  a  worship  belonging  ta 
Other  races,  but  who,  even  in  bis  original  form,  was  s 
god  of  light.    On  the  other  side  are  deities  allied 
with  the  earth,  and  dwelling  in  her  dark  recesses; 
and  aa  all  life  appears  not  only  to  spring  from  the  einb, 
but  to  return  to  that  whence  it  sprung,  these  deities 
are,  for  the  most  part,  also  connected  with  death ;  ss 
Hermes  or  Mercury,  who  brings  up  the  treasures  of 
fruitfolnen  from  the  depth  of  the  earth,  and  the  child, 
now  lost  and  now  recovered  by  her  mother  Ceres, 
Proserpina  (Cora)  the  goddess  both  of  flourishing  and 
of  decaying  nature.    It  was  natural  to  expect  that 
the  element  of  water  (Neptune  or  Poseidon)  should 
also  be  introduced  into  this  assemblage  of  the  per- 
sonified powers  of  Nature,  and  should  he  peculisrlj 
combined  with  the  goddess  of  the  Earth :  snd  lint 
fire  (Vulcan  or  Hephestus)  should  be  represented  as  t 
powerful  principle,  derived  from  heaven  and  bating 
dominion  on  the  earth,  and  be  closely  allied  with  the 
goddess  who  sprang  from  the  head  of  the  god  of  the 
heavens.    Other  deities  are  less  important  and  neces- 
sary parts  of  this  same  system,  as  Venus  (Aphrodite^ 
whose  worship  was  evidently,  for  the  most  part,  prop- 
agated over  Greece  from  Cyprus  and  Cythera,  bj  the 
influence  of  8yropbCMiicitn  tribes.    As  a  eingulsr  be- 
ing, however,  in  the  assembly  of  the  Greek  divinities 
stands  the  changeable  god  of  flourishing,  decaying, 
snd  renovated  Nature,  Bacchus  or  Dionysus,  whose 
alternate  joys  and  sufferings,  end  marvellous  sdven- 
tures,  show  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  form  whkb 
religious  notions  assumed  in  Asia  Minor.  Introduced 
by  the  Thraeiana  (a  tribe  which  spread  from  the  north 
of  Greece  into  the  interior  of  the  country),  and  not, 
like  the  gods  of  Olympus,  recognised  by  all  the  rsca 
of  the  Greeks,  Bacchus  elwsys  remained  to  a  certain 
degree  estranged  from,  the  rest  of  the  god*,  although 
his  attributes  had  evidently  most  affinity  with  those  of 
Ceres  snd  Proserpina.    But  in  this  isolated  position 
Baochua  exercises  an  important  influence  on  the  spirit 
of  the  Greek  nation,  and  both  in  sculpture  and  poetrj 
gave  rise  to  a  class  of  feelings,  which  agree  in  dis- 
playing more  powerful  emotions  of  the  mind,  a  holder 
flight  of  the  imagination,  and  more  acute  sensation 
of  pain  and  pleasure,  than  were  exhibited  on  occsnom 
where  this  influence  did  not  operate.    In  like  maaner, 
the  Homeric  Poems  (which  instruct  us  not  merely  by 
their  direct  statements,  but  also  by  their  indirect  allu- 
sions ;  not  only  by  what  they  say,  but  also  by  what 
they  do  not  My),  when  attentively  considered,  clearly 
show  how  this  ancient  religion  of  nature  sank  into  the 
shade  ss  compared  with  the  salient  and  conspicuous 
forms  of  the  deities  of  the  heroic  age.   The  gods  was 
dwell  on  Olympus  scarcely  appear  at  all  in  connexion 
with  natural  phenomena.    Zeo*  chiefly  exercise*  hh 
power  a*  a  ruler  and  ktog;  •Htoavhhe  is  still  desig- 
nated (by  epithets  doubtless  of  high  antiquity)  as  the 
god  of  the  ether  end  the  storms  {  as  in  much  later 
times  the  old  picturesque  expression  woe  used,  "  What 
is  Zeua  doing  T"  for  "  What  kind  of  weather  it  itV 
In  the  Homeric  conception  Of  Minerva  and  Apollo, 
there  ia  no  trace  of  any  reference  of  these  deities  to 
(heir  earlier  attribute*.    Voloan  also  has  passed,  from 
the  powerful  god  of  fire  in  heaven  end  on  earth,  into  s 
laborious  smith  and  worker  of  metals,  who  performs 
his  duty  by  making  armoer  and  weapons  for  the  other 
gods  and  their  favourite  heroes.    Aa  to  Mercury,  there 
are  some  stories  in  which  he  is  represented  as  giving 
froitfulnea*  to  cattle,  in  hia  capacity  of  the  rural  god 
of  Arcadia ;  from  which,  by.  means  of  various  mets- 
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oorpbosee,  be  i«  transmuted  into  the  messenger  of 
Urn  and  the  servant  of  tbe  goda.  (Miller,  hut. 
Gr.  lit.,  p.  13,  tut.) 

Jiu,  a  chain  of  mountains,  which,  extending  from 
the  Rhodanue  or  JUane  to  the  Rhenaa  or  Ktene, 
•wanted  Helvetia  from  the  territory  of  the  Sequani. 
The  name  ia  aaid  to  be  in  Celtic,  Jtm-rag,  and  to  sig- 
nify At  demuun  of  God  or  Jupiter.  The  moat  ele- 
vated parte  of  the  chain  are  the  Beit,  5063  feet  above 
Ike  level  of  the  sea;  tbe  Moxl  Tcndre,  6170;  and  the 
Reculet  (the  summit  of  the  rAetry),  SIM.  {Ptin.,  9, 
4.— Cet.,  B.  C.,  1,  ».— ftel,  8,9.) 

JommiNva,  Fbavlos,  born  near  Sardioa  in  Mosste, 
A  D  483  or  483,  of  obsenre  parents,  was  nephew  by 
his  mother's  side  to  Justinos,  afterward  emperor.  'The 
elevation  of  his  uncle  to  the  imperial  throne,  A.D.  518, 
decided  the  fortune  of  Justinian,  who,  having  been 
educated  at  Constantinople,  had  given  proofs  of  con- 
•iderable  capacity  and  application.    Jostinos  waa  igno- 
rant and  oki  and  the  advice  and  exertions  of  his  neph- 
ew were  of  great  service  to  him  during  tbe  nine  yean 
of  his  reign.    He  adopted  Justinian  ss  his  colleague, 
»nd  at  length,  a  few  months  before  his  death,  feeling 
that  hia  end  was  approaching,  he  crowned  him  in  pres- 
ence of  (he  patriarch  and  senators,  and  made  over  the 
imperial  authority  to  bim,  in  April,  637.  Justinian  was 
then  in  his  46th  year,  and  be  reigned  above  38  years, 
till  November,  685,  when  he  died.   His  long  reign 
forma  a  remarkable  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  worn. 
Although  himself  anwarlike,  yet,  by  means  of  his 
able  generals,  Belisariua  snd  Nurses,  be  completely 
defeated  the  Vandals  snd  tbe  Goths,  and  reunited 
Italy  and  Africa  to  the  empire.   Justinian  was  the  hurt 
emperor  of  Constantinople,  who,  by  his  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Italy,  reunited  in  some  measure  the  two 
principal  portions  of  the  ancient  empire  of  tbe  Goners. 
On  the  side  of  the  East,  bis  arms  repelled  tbe  inroads 
of  Chosroes,  and  conquered  Colchis  ;  and  the  Negus, 
K  king  of  Abyssinia,  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
aim    On  the  Danubian  frontier,  the  Gepide,  Lango- 
sardi,  Bulgarians,  and  other  hordes,  were  either  kept 
in  check  or  repulsed    The  wars  of  his  reign  are  re- 
lated by  Procopius  and  Agathias. — Justinisn  must  be 
rawed  also  as  sn  administrator  snd  legislator  of  his 
rut  empire.    In  the  first  capacity  he  did  some  good 
tnd  much  harm.   He  was  both  profuse  and  penorious ; 
personally  inclined  to  justice,  he  often  overlooked, 
through  weakness,  the  injustice  of  subalterns ;  he  es- 
tablished monopolies  of  certain  branches  of  industry 
and  commerce,  and  increased  the  taxes.    But  he  in- 
troduced the  rearing  of  silkworms  into  Europe,  and 
the  numerous  edifices  which  he  raised  (ni.  Isidores 
IV  ),  snd  the  towns  which  he  repaired  or  fortified,  at- 
test his  love  for  the  arts,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  secu- 
rity snd  welfare  of  his  dominions.    Procopius  ("Be 
xdifciu  Domini  Jiutiniara")  gives  a  notice  of  the 
towns,  churches  (St.  Sophia  among  the  rest),  convents, 
bridges,  roads,  walls,  and  fortifications  constructed  er 
repaired  during  his  reign.   Tbe  same  Procopius,  how- 
ever, wrote  s  secret  history  f  AyAcoora)  of  the  court 
and  reign  of  Justinian,  and  his  wife  Theodora,  both 
of  whom  he  paints  in  the  darkest  colours.  Theodora, 
indeed,  was  an  unprincipled  woman,  with  some  abili- 
ties, who  exercised,  till  her  death  in  648,  a  great  influ- 
ence over  the  mind  of  Justinian,  and  many  acta  of  op- 
pression and  cruelty  were  committed  by  her  orders. 
But  yet  the  Anecdota  of  Procopius  cannot  be  impli- 
citly trusted,  as  many  of  his  charges  are  evidently 
misrepresentations  or  malignant  exaggerations. — Jus- 
tinian visa  easy  of  access,  patient  of  hearing;,  courte- 
ous and  affable  in  discourse,  and  perfect  master  of  his 
temper.    In  the  conspiracies  against  his  authority  and 
person,  he  often  showed  both  justice  and  clemency. 
He  excelled  in  the  private  virtues  of  chsstity  snd 
temperance ;  his  meals  were  short  and  frugal ;  on  sol- 
emn fast  he  contented  himself  with  water  and  vege- 


tables, and  he  frequently  passed  two  days  and  aa  many 
nights  without  tasting  any  food.  He  allowed  himself 
little  lime  for  sleep,  and  waa  always  op  before  tbe 
morning  light  His  restless  application  to  business 
and  to  study,  ss  well  aa  the  extent  of  his  learning,  have 
bean  attested  even  by  his  enemies  ('Avexoorn,  c.  8, 
18).  He  was,  or  professed  to  be,  a  poet  end  philoso- 
pher, a  lawyer  and  theologian,  a  musician  and  archi- 
tect ;  but  the  brightest  ornament  of  his  reign  is  the 
compilation  of  Roman  law,  which  has  immortalized  hie 
name,  and  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  under 
tbe  article  Triboniamu.  Unfortunately,  his  love  of 
theological  controversy  lad  hini  to  interfere  with  the 
consciences  of  his  subjects,  sod  his  penal  enactments 
against  Jews  and  heretics  display  a  spirit  of  mischiev- 
ous intolerance  which  has  ever  since  afforded  a  dan- 
gerous authority  for  religious  persecution.— Justinian 
died  at  83  years  of  sge,  on  tbe  14th  of  November,  666, 
leaving  no  children.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  neph- 
ew Justinus  IV.  (Ludewig,  Vita  Juttiniani  Magrd. 
— Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  e.  40,  teoq.)—U.  The 
second  of  tbe  name,  was  son  of  Constsntine  III.,  and 
lineal  descendant  of  the  Emperor  Hersclius.  He  suc- 
ceeded his  father  on  tbe  throne  of  Constantinople, 
A.D.  685,  but  bis  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years,  was 
marked  chiefly  by  wars  with  the  Saracens,  and  by  the 
exactions  and  oppressions  of  his  ministers.  At  last, 
his  general  Leontius  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and, 
having  caused  his  nose  to  be  cut  off,  banished  bim  to 
tbe  Crimea,  A.D.  896.  Leontius,  however,  wss  soon 
after  deposed  himself,  and  banished  by  Tiberius  Apst- 
merus,  who  reigned  for  seven  years.  Meantime  Jus- 
tinisn bsd  esesped  from  the  Crimea  and  married  the 
daughter  of  the  Kakan,  or  King  of  the  Gaxari,  a  tribe 
of  Turks ;  and  he  afterward,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Bulgarians,  entered  Constantinople,  snd  put  to  a  cruel 
death  both  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  along  with  many 
others.  He  ordered,  also,  many  of  the  principal  people 
of  Ravenna  to  be  pot  to  death.  At  hurt  Justinian  waa 
dethroned  snd  killed  by  PhilippasBardanes,  A  D.  Til. 
(Eneyel.  Vt.  Knowt.,  vol.  13,  p.  166.) 

JostInos,  I.  M.  Junuhus,  or,  as  be  is  named  in 
some  manuscripts,  M.  Justinns  Frontiaus,  a  Latin  his- 
torian, generally  supposed  to  hsve  flourished  in  the  age 
of  the  Antonines.  The  chief  reason  forsssigning  him 
to  this  period  is  tbe  dedication  of  bis  work,  addressed 
to  Marcus  Anrelius.  Many  critios,  however,  regard 
the  line  in  the  manuscripts  which  expresses  this  ded- 
ication as  an  addition  by  some  ignorant  copyist,  who 
had  confounded  this  writer  with  Justinus  the  Martyr. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  particulars  of  Justin's  life. 
He  made  an  epitome  of,  or,  rather,  a  selection  of  ex- 
tracts from,  the  historical  work  of  Tragus  Pompeius. 
This  epitome  is  entitled, "  HittoriarumPkilippietruin 
tt  Mot*  tmatdi  eriginum,  tt  terra  tilut,  es  Trogo 
Pompeii)  ezcerptarum  libri  XLIV.  a  Nino  ad  Cattr- 
em  Auguttum."  In  making  bis  extracts,  Justin  gave 
the  preference  to  those  facts  and  those  passages  which 
he  considered  peculisrly  interesting.  (Compare  his 
own  words  :  "  Omiitit  kit  turn  nee  cognotcendi 
mlapiatf  jueanda,  nee  exempt?  front  neeettaria.") 
Other  events  are  only  mentioned  briefly,  and  by  way 
of  transition.  Chronology  is  entirely  ueglected  in  the 
work  of  Justin,  as  in  the  greater  part  of  tbe  ancient 
writers.  Justin  is  deficient  in  judgment  and  sagacity. 
His  style  is  correct,  simple,  and  elegant,  but  une- 
qual ;  it  is  far  preferable,  however,  to  that  of  Floras. 
The  best  editions  are,  that  of  Gronovins,  L.  Bet., 
1719,  8vo;  of  Hearne,  (Hon.,  170S,  8vo;  of  Fischer, 
Lt'os.,  1767,  8vo ;  and  of  Weteel,  Leign.,  1817,  Svo. 
— The  value  of  Justin's  history  chiefly  depends  on  the 
circumstance  of  Trogus's  work  hsving  been  compiled 
from  some  of  the  best  of  the  sncient  historical  writers, 
such'  as  Theopompus,  Herodotus,  Ctesiss,  Hierony- 
mos  of  Cardie,  Tirmeus,  Phylarohus,  Polybius,  Post- 
donras,  dec.   (Compare  Gattertr,  vtm  Plan  del  TVs- 
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gut,  &c.—ffut.  BM.,  vol.  3,  p.  1 18. — Borktk,  Mag- 
azin  fur  Erklarung,  d.  Gr.  u.  R.,  vol.  1,  p.  180. — 
Koch,  Prolog,  ad  Tktopomp.  Chium.,  Lips.,  1804,  p. 

13.  — Heyne,  de  Tragi  Pompeii  ejusque  cpitomatoru 
Juslini  fonlibus,  dec,  Comment.  Soc.  Reg.  Getting., 
vol.  15,  p.  183,  teqq.)  In  order  that  the  student  may 
be  better  enabled  to  appreciate  the  extent  of  Trogus's 
labours,  we  will  now  proceed  to  sketch  an  outline  of 
his  work,  as  far  as  it  hss  been  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  modern  scholars.  Book  1.  History  of  the 
Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian  empires,  down  to  the 
reign  of  Darius,  son  of  Hystaapes.  Book  2.  Digression 
respecting  the  Scythians,  Amazons,  and  Athenians ; 
the  kings  of  Athens,  the  legislation  of  Solon,  the  tyr- 
anny of  the  Pisistratids,  the  expulsion  of  this  family, 
and  the  war  with  Persia  which  ensued,  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  the  history  of  Xerxes  and  of  his  contests 
with  the  Greeks.  Book  3.  The  accession  of  Artaxcrx- 
es.  Digression  respecting  the  Lacedemonians,  the 
legislation  of  Lycurgus,  and  the  first  Messenian  war. 
Commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Book  4. 
Continuation  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  expedition  to 
Sicily.  Digression  respecting  Sicily.  Book  5.  Close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  thirty  tyrants,  and 
their  expulsion  by  Thrasybulus.  The  expedition  of 
the  vounger  Cyrus,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand. Book  6.  The  expeditions  of  Dereyllidas  and 
Ageailaua  into  Asia.  The  Theban  war.  The  peace 
of  Antalcidas.  Tha  exploits  of  Epaminondas.  Philip 
of  Macedon  begins  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greece. 
—In  these  first  six  books,  which  are  to  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  introduction  to  the  history  of  the  Macedo- 
nian Empire,  the  true  object  of  Tragus,  his  principal 
guide  was  Theopompua.  He  hss  also  occasionally 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  Herodotus  and  Cteeiaa, 
and  even  of  that  of  -  the  mythographers. — Book  7.  Di- 
gression respecting  the  condition  of  Macedonia  ante- 
rior to  the  reign  of  Philip.  Book  8.  History  of  Philip 
and  of  the  Sacred  War.  Book  9.  End  of  the  history 
of  Philip.  Book  10.  Continuation  and  end  of  the  Per- 
sian history,  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Ochus,  and 
Darius  Codomanus. — In  these  four  books  Tragus  ap- 
pears to  hsve  merely  translated  Theopompua. — Book 
11.  History  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  his  seces- 
sion to  the  throne  until  the  death  of  Darioa.  Book  12. 
Occurrences  in  Greece  during  the  absence  of  Alexan- 
der :  expeditions  of  this  prince  into  Hyrcania  and  In- 
dia. His  death. — In  these  two  books,  no  fact  would 
appear  to  have  been  stated  that  ia  not  also  contained 
in  other  works  which  have  reached  us. — Book*  18, 

14,  16.  History  of  the  wars  between  the  generals  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  down  to  the  death  of  Csssander. 
Book  16.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Macedonia  to 
the  accession  of  Lysimachus. — Tbis  part  of  Justin's 
history  is  so  imperfect,  that  we  find  it  impossible  to 
divine  the  sources  whence  Tragus  derived  hie  mate- 
rials. It  has.  been  supposed,  however,  that  the  digres- 
sions on  Cyrenn  (13, 7)  and  Heracles  (16, 4)  are  ob- 
tained from  Tbeopompus,  and  that  the  episode  on  In- 
dia (15,  4)  is  from.  Megssthenes.  Book  17.  History 
of  Lysimachus.  Digression  respecting  Epirus  before 
the  time  of  Pyrrhus. — As  Justin  shows  himself,  in 
this  book,  very  partial  towards  Seleucus,  and  the  re- 
verse towards  Lysimachus,  it  has  been  -conjectured 
that  Hieronymus  of  Cardia  was  the  guide  of  Tragus 
in  this  part  of  the  original  work. — Book  18.  Wars  of 
Pyrrhus  in  Italy  and  Sicily.  Digression  respecting 
the  ancient  history  of  Carthage..  Book  19.  Wars  of 
the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily.  Book  30.  Dionysius  of 
Syracuse  transfers  the  theatre  of  the  war  to  Magna 
Gracia.  Digression  respecting  Metapontum.  Book 
SI.  History  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  Bookt  22  and 
S3.  History  of  Agsthocles. — These  six  books  of  Jos- 
tin  are  very  important ;  they  embrace  nearly  all  that 
we  know  respecting  the  Carthaginians,  before  their 
collision  with  the  Romans.   The  parts  that  relate  to 
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Syracuse  and  Magna  Gravis,  Tragus  appears  to  bus 
taken  from  Theopompua,  and,  byway  of  supplement, 
from  Tiroeus :  this  latter,  for  example,  seems  to  hiia 
furnished  the  materials  for  the  history  of  Agalhoclei. 
— Book  24.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Macedonis. 
Invssion  of  the  Gauls  under  Brennos.   Book  25.  An- 
tigonus  Gonatas,  king  of  Macedonia.  Establishment 
of  the  Gauls  in  Bitbynia.    Book  26.  Continuation  el 
die  history  of  Macedonia.    Book  27.  Seleoeut,  kug 
of  Syria.    Book  28.  Continuation  of  the  history  of 
Macedonia  to  the  accession  of  Philip.    Book  29.  Wu 
of  Philip  with  the  Romans. — In  these  six  books  Phy- 
larchus  baa  been  the  principal  authority  of  Tragus.— 
Book  30.  Continuation  of  the  Macedonian  war.  Al- 
liance of  the  ^Etolians  with  Antiocbus  the  Great.  Book 
31.  Hannibal  prevails  on  Antiochus  to  make  war 
against  the  Romans.    War  in  Syria.   Book  32.  Death 
of  Philoposmen.    War  of  the  Romans  with  Perseus. 
Death  of  Hannibal.   Book  S3.  Fall  of  the  Macedonian 
empire.    Book  34.  Aehajan  wax.    Continuation  of  the 
history  of  Syria.    Book  35.  Demetrius  I.  sod  II., 
kings  of  Syria. — These  six  books  are  taken  bom  Po- 
lybtus.    Book  86.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Syria.    Digression  respecting  the  Jews.  Tbt 
kingdom  of  Pergamus  becomes  a  Roman  province. 
Book  37.  History  of  Mithradstes  the  Great.   Bock  Si. 
Continuation  of  the  history  of  Mithradatea.  Ptolemj 
Physcon,  king  of  Egypt.    Continuation  of  the  historj 
of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria.    Book  39.-  Continuums 
of  the  history  of  Syria  and  Egypt.    Book  40.  End  of 
the  kingdom  of  Syria.    Book  41.  History  of  the  Pit- 
thians.    Book  42.  Continuation  of  the  history  of  lbs 
Parlhiens.    History  of  Armenia. — On  comparing  '.be 
contents  of  these  six  books  with  the  fragments  of  Foe- 
idooius  of  Rhodes  that  have  been  preserved  by  AuV 
ensras,  it  would  appear  that  this  historian  has  hoe 
been  the  guide  of  Trogus.    Posidonius,  who  was  i 
friend  of  Trogus's,  bad  published  a  history  of  the  period 
that  had  intervened  between  the  destruction  of  Cor- 
inth and  the  fall  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria.  It  was  i 
large  work  in  fifty-two  books.    The  digression  re- 
specting the  Jews  is  full  of  confusion :  it  is  well 
known  what  erroneous  idess  were  prevalent  concern- 
ing this  people  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  even  tt 
the  period  when  Tacitus  wrote ;  but  one  is  surprised 
to  find  that  Justin  wss  not  able  to  rectify  the  mistake! 
of  his  original.— Soot  43.  Earlier  history  of  Rome  aod 
Massilis.    In  the  latter  part  of  this  book  Diodes  lbs 
Peparethian  furnished  the  materials.    Book  44.  His- 
tory of  Spain,  derived  most  probably  from  Posidonius 
—Such  appear  to  hsve  been,  in  general,  the  autboriiio 
followed  by  Tragus,  and,  consequently,  by  bis  abbre- 
viator  Justin.    CSckbU,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  139,  , 
teqq.—B'ihr,  Getch.  der  Rim.  Lit.,  p.  299,  sejo)-  \ 
II.  Summed  the  Martyr,  one  of  the  esxliest  snd  most  { 
learned  writers  of  the  Christian  church.    He  was  the 
son  of  Priacus,  a  Greek  by  nation,  and  was  born  at  j 
Flavia  Neapolis,  anciently  called  Sicbem,  a  city  of  Sa- 
maria in  Palestine,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury.   He  was  educated  in  the  pagan  religion,  snd, 
after  studying  in  Egypt,  became  a  Platonist,  uniii.  in 
the  year  132,  he  was  led,  by  the  instructions  of  i 
xealous  and  able  Christian,  to  embrace  the  religion  of 
the  Gospel.    He  subsequently  went  to  Rome  in  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  drew  up 
hia  first  apology  for  Christianity  at  a  time  when  the 
Christians  were  suffering  rather  from  popular  fury 
than  from  the  bearing  upon  them  of  the  regular  »u 
thority  of  the  state,  and  it  prevailed  so  far  aa  to  obtain 
for  them  some  favourable  concessions  from  the  emper- 
or.   He  was  also  equally  zealoua  in  opposing  alleged 
heretics,  and  particularly  Msrcion,  against  whom  be 
wrote  and  published  a  book.  He  not  long  after  visited 
the  East,  and  at  Ephesus  had  a  conference  with  Try 
phon,  a  learned  Jew,  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  the  Mes- 
siah, an  account  of  which  conference  be  gives  us  is 
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its  "Dialogue  with  Tryphon."  On  hia  return  to  Rome 
he  bid  frequent  disputes  with  Cre  scene,  a  Cyn- 
ic philosopher,  in  consequence  of  whose  calumnies 
be  puHuhed  his  second  apology,  which  seems  to  have 
been  presented  to  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aureliua,  A.D. 
16S.  It  produced  so  little  effect,  that  when  Creseens 
pre/erred  against  him  a  formal  charge  of  impiety  for 
neglecting  the  pagan  rites,  he  wss  condemned  to  be 
scourged  and  then  beheaded,  which  sentence  waa  put 
into  execution  A.D.  104,  in  the  seventy-fourth  or  sev- 
enty fifth  year  of  his  age.    It  waa  eminently  aa  a  mar- 
tyr or  witness  that  Justin  suffered  ;  for  he  might  have 
■red  bis  life  had  he  consented  to  join  in  a  sacrifice 
to  the  heathen  deities.    Hence  with  his  name  haa  de- 
scended the  addition  of  "  The  Martyr,"  a  distinction 
which,  hi  a  later  age,  waa  given  to  Peter,  one  of  the 
Protestant  sufferers  for  the  truth.    Justin  Martyr  is 
spoken  of  in  high  terms  of  praise  by  the  ancient  Chris- 
ban  writers,  and  was  certainly  a  zealous  and  able-,  ad- 
vocite  of  Christianity,  but  mixed  up  its  doctrines  with 
loo  much  of  hie  early  Piston  ism.    He  was  the  first 
father  of  the  church  who,  regarding  philosophy  and 
revealed  religion  aa  having  emanated  from  the  ssme 
scarce,  wished  to  establish  between  them  an  intimate 
anion.  Justin  was  of  opinion  that  Plato  bad  derived 
his  doctrine,  if  not  from  the  Sacred  Writings  of  the 
Jem,  at  least  from  the  works  of  others  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  these  writings,  and  hence  be  concluded 
oat  the  system  and  the  tenets  of  Plato  could  be  easily 
brought  back  to.  and  united  with,  the  principles  of 
Christianity.   All  other  systems  of  philosophy,  how- 
ever, except  the  Platonic,  he  utterly  rejected,  and 
more  particularly  that  of  the  Cynics.    Even  in  the 
Platonic  scheme  he  combated  one  point,  which  is  in 
direct  opposition  to  revelation,  the  doctrine  of  the 
sternal  duration  of  the  world.    There  are  several 
valuable  editions  of  his  works,  the  best  of  which  are, 
that  of  Minn,  Peris,  1743,  fol.,  and  that  of  O berth ur, 
Wurtziurgk,  1777,  3  vola.  8vo.    (SeUiU,  Out.  hit. 
Sr.,  vol.  5,  p.  312.)— III.  The  first,  also  called  the 
"  Elder,"  an  emperor  of  the  East,  born  A.D.  450,  of 
Thracisn  origin.    He  abandoned  the  employment  of 
a  shepherd  far  the  profession  of  arms,  and,  passing 
through  the  several  military  gradations,  attained  even- 
tually to  the  highest  dignities  of  the  empire.    On  the 
death  of  Anastasius  (A  D.  516)  he  held  the  command 
of  the  imperial  guards,  and  was  commissioned  by 
A  mention  to  distribute  a  Sum  of  money  among  the 
soldiers,  in  order  to  secure  the  elevation  of  one  of  the 
creatures  of  the  former.    Justin  did  this,  but  in  his 
own  name,  sod  was  in  consequence  himself  proclaim- 
ed emperor.    Justin  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne.    Being  himself  unin- 
formed in  civil  affairs,  he  relied  for  the  despatch  of 
the  Business  of  the  state  on  the  quaestor  Proelus,  a 
faithful  servant,  and  on  his  own  nephew  Justinian, 
who  had  acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  his  uncle. 
By  Justinian's  advice,  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  churches,  A.D. 
Mfl.   The  murder  of  Vitalianua,  who  bad  been  raised 
to  the  consulship,  but  was  stabbed  st  a  banquet,  easts 
s  dark  shade  upon  the  -character  of  both  Justin  and 
Justinian.    In  other  respects  Justin  is  represented  by 
historians  as  honest  and  equitable,  though  rade  and 
distrustful.    After  a  reign  of  nine  years,  being  afflict- 
ed by  an  incurable  wound,  and  having  become  weak 
in  mind  and  body,  Juatin  abdicated  in  favour  of  hia 
nephew,  end  died  soon  after,  in  A.D.  637. — IV.  The 
aecond,  su  married  the  "  Younger,"  an  emperor  of  the 
East,  succeeded  hia  uncle  Justinian,  A.D.  666.  His 
reign  wss  an  unfortunate  one.    The  Lsngobsrdi,  un- 
der their  king  Alboin,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
mrited  by  Nai«es,  invaded  Italy  by  the  Julian  Alps, 
A.D.  568.  and  in  a  few  years  all  Northern  Italy  waa 
test  to  the  Byzantine  emperor.    The  provinces  of 
Asia  were  likewise  overran  by  the  Persians.  Internal 


discontent,  moreover,  prevailed  in  the  capital  and  prov- 
inces, owing  to  the  malversations  of  the  governors  and 
magistrates,  and  Justin  himself,  deprived  by  infirmity 
of  die  use  of  his  feet,  and  confined  to  the  palace,  was 
not  able  to  repress  sbuses  and  infuse  vigour  into  the 
administration.  Feeling  at  last  his  impotence,  he 
chose  Tiberius,  the  captain  of  the  guards,  as  hia  suc- 
cessor, A.D.  578.  The  choice  wss  a  good  one,  and 
the  conduct  of  Tiberius  fully  justified  Justin's  discern- 
ment. Justin  lived  four  years  after  his  abdication,  in 
quiet  retirement,  and  died  in  the  year  578.  {EncyU. 
Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  13,  p.  166.) 

Jutes,  an  old  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian  tribe,  which, 
in  the  fifth  century  of  our  era,  appear  to  have  been  set- 
tled in  the  northern  pert  of  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica, 
which  is  still  called,  sfter  their  name,  Jutland.  Msn- 
nert  thinks  that  they  were  a  colony  from  the  opposite 
cosst  of  Scandinavia,  of  the  same  race  as  the  Outhi 
or  Gutas  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  first  Germanic 
invaders  of  Britain,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
were  Jutes,  who,  under  their  leaden  Hengiat  and  Hor- 
sa  (A.D.  446),  Isnded  in  the  isle  of  Tbanet,  and  settled 
in  Kent.  The  Saxona,  under  Ella,  came  A.D.  477j 
and  the  Angles  did  not  come  until  the  following  cen- 
tury.   {Mannert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  388.) 

Jutorna,  s  wster-nymph  in  the  Italian  mythology. 
Her  fountain  was  near  the  Numicius,  and  its  waters, 
owing  to  her  name  (from  juvo,  "  to  attist"),  were  held 
to  be  very  salubrious :  the  sick  drank  them  ( Varro, 
L.  L.,  4,  p.  21),  and  the  Romans  used  them  in  their 
sacrifices  A  temple  was  built  to  Jutuma  in  the 
Campus  Martina,  and  there  was  a  festival  named  the 
Juturnalia.  (Sen?,  ad  Virg.,  13,  139.  —  Grid,  Fast., 
1,  464.)  Virgil,  as  ususl,  Euhemerizing  the  old  Ital- 
ian deities,  makes  Jutuma  the  sister  of  Turhus.  She 
wss,  he  ssys,  violated  by  Jupiter,  and  made  by  him, 
in  recompense,  a  goddess  of  the  lakea  and  streams. 
(JBn.,  13,  139  —  Krightlcy't  Mythology,  p.  642.) 

Juvenilis,  Decios  Junius  (or,  according  to  some, 
DkcIhus  Junius),  wss  s  celebrated  Roman  aatirist. 
His  birthplace,  on  no  very  sure  grounds,  is  said  to 
have  been  Aqoinum,  and  he  is  supposed  to  hsve  been 
bom  somewhere  about  A.D.  40,  under  Caligula,  and 
to  hsve  died  turned  of  80,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian. 
But  few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known,  and  for  these 
we  are  indebted  to  a  short  biographical  sketch  ascribed 
to  Suetonius.  This  notice,  however,  is  found  iu  so 
corrupt  a  state  in  the  MSS.  as  to  have  given  rise  to 
interpretations  directly  at  variance  with  each  other. 
Without  stopping  to  inquire  into  the  discussions  which 
have  thus  been  excited,  we  will  proceed  to  lay  before 
the  student  the  results  at  which  the  best  and  most  re- 
cent critics  have  arrived.  Juvenal's  birth  wss  far  from 
elevated.  The  author  of  his  life  doubts  whether  he 
was  the  son  or  merely  the  foster-son  of  a  rich  freed  man. 
From  the  period  of  hia  birth  till  he  had  attained  the 
age  of  forty,  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  that 
he  continued  to  perfect  himself  in  the  study  of  elo- 
quence by  declaiming,  according  to  the  practice  ol 
those  days :  yet  more  for  his  own  amusement  than 
from  any  intention  to  prepare  himself  either  for  the 
schools  or  the  courts  of  law.  About  this  time  he 
seems  to  bsve  discovered  his  true  bent,  and  betaken 
himself  to  poetry.  Domitian  waa  now  at  the  head  ol 
the  government,  and  showed  symptoms  of  reviving  that 
system  of  fsvouritism  which  had  nearly  ruined  the 
empire  under  Claudius,  by  his  unbounded  partiality 
for  a  young  pantomime  dancer  of  the  name  of  Paris. 
Agsinst  this  minion  Jnvenal  seems  to  have  directed 
the  first  shsfts  of  that  satire  which  was  destined  to 
make  the  most  powerful  vices  tremble,  and  shake  the 
masters  of  the  world  on  their  thrones.  Hs  composed 
a  satire  on  the  influence  of  Paris  with  considerable 
success,  but  dsred  not  publish  it,  though  it  wss  se-< 
cretly  handed  about  among  his  friends.  Hence  Quiu- 
tilian,  who  wrote  A.D.  93,  makes  no  mention  of  Ju- 
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venal  among  the  Latin  aatiriata  ;  although  it  ha*  been 
supposed  that  he  had  him  in  view  in  the  passage  where 
he  remark*,  "  we  possess  at  the  preaenl  day  *ome  dis- 
tinguished ones,  whom  we  will  name  hereafter."  (hat. 
Or.,  10,  1.)  It  wn  under  Trajan  that  Juvenal  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  hi*  satire* :  the  thirteenth  and  fif- 
teenth were  composed  under  Hadrian,  when  the  au- 
thor was  in  his  79th  year.  Then  for  the  first  time  he 
recited  his  works  in  public,  and  met  with  the  most 
unbounded  admiration.  The  seventh  satire,  however, 
involved  him  in  trouble.  It  was  the  one  he  had  first 
composed,  and  in  it  the  poet  had  lashed  the  pantomime 
Paha,  the  favourite  of  Domitian.  Hadrian,  who  had 
suffered  a  comedian  of  the  day  to  acquire  a  great  as- 
cendancy over  him,  believed  that  the  poet  meant  to 
reflect  upon  this  weakness  of  hi*,  and  resolved  to  have 
revenge.  Under  pretext,  therefore,  of  honouring  the 
old  man,  he  named  him  prefect  of  a  legion  stationed 
at  Syene,  in  Egypt ;  according  to  others,  at  Pentapo- 
lis,  in  Libya ;  or,  according  Jo  others  again,  be  wae 
sent  to  one  of  the  Oases,  an  ordinary  abode  of  exilee. 
He  died  a  few  years  after,  in  this  honourable  exile. — 
We  have  sixteen  satire*  from  the  pen  of  Juvenal.  In 
some  editions  they  are  divided  into  five  books,  of  which 
the  first  contains  five  satires ;  the  second  one ;  the 
(bird  three ;  the  fourth  three  ;  and  the  fifth  four.  If 
we  may  judge  of  the  character  of  a  writer  from  hie 
works,  Juvenal  was  a  man  of  rigid  probity,  and  wor- 
thy of  living  in  a  better  and  purer  age.  His  satires 
everywhere  breathe  a  love  of  virtue  and  abhorrence 
of  vice.  Differing  widely  in  this  respect  from  Per- 
sius,  he  does  not  give  himself  up  to  the  principles  of 
one  particular  school  of  philosophy  ;  he  paint*,  on  the 
contrary,  in  strong  and  glowing  colours,  the  hypocrisy 
and  the  vices  of  the  pretended  philosophers  of  bis  time, 
and  especially  of  the  Stoic  sect,  to  whose  failings  Per- 
sius  had  shut  his  eyee.  He  differs,  moreover,  from 
this  last-mentioned  satirist  in  not  borrowing  from  the 
schools  of  philosophy  tbe  arm*  with  which  he  attacked 
their  failing*  :  he  found  these  abundantly  supplied  by 
the  resource*  of  bis  own  genius,  by  the  experience 
which  a  long  acquaintance  with  the  world  had  gained 
for  him,  ana  by  the  indignation  which  warmed  his  bo- 
som on  contemplating  the  gross  corruption  of  the  time*. 
Hi*  genius  in  some  respect  resembled  that  of  Horace, 
but  a  long-established  habit  of  familiarity  with  rhetor- 
ical subjects  produced  an  influence  on  hi*  general  man- 
ner, which  h  infinitely  graver  than  that  of  the  friend  of 
Mascena*.  Horace  laughs  at  the  follies  of  hi*  age ; 
Juvenal  glowa  with  indignation  at  the  vice*  of  bi*  own. 
The  former  passe*  rapidly  from  one  topic  to  another, 
and  seems,  aa  it  were,  led  onward  by  his  subject ;  Ju- 
venal, on  Ute  contrary,  follows  a  regular  and  method- 
ical plan  ;  be  treat*  his  subject  according  to  the  rule* 
of  the  oratorical  art,  and  is  careful  never  to  loae  tbe 
thread  of  hie  discourse.  The  distinctive  character  of 
Juvenal's  satire  is  a  passionate  hatred  of,  and  an  inex- 
orable severity  towards  vice,  and  on  this  theme  he 
never  indulge*  in  pleasantry  ;  neither  does  any  digres- 
sion ever  lead  him  off  from  the  object  which  he  ha*  in 
view.  It  is  this  manner  that  gives  to  the  satires  of 
Juvenal  a  certain  appearance  of  dryness,  which  form  a 
direct  contrast  to  the  agreeable  variety  thst  pervades 
the  satires  of  Horace.  A  circumstance  extremely  fa- 
vourable to  the  literary  reputation  of  Juvenal  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact,  of  his  not  having  dared  to  publish  hia 
satire*  until  an  advanced  period  of  life.  Hence  he 
was  enabled  to  revise  and  retouch  them,  to  purify  his 
taste,  and  to  calm  the  fiery  spirit  which  animated  hia 
earlier  efforts  by  the  sober  judgment  of  mature*  yean. 
Juvenal  is  said  to  have  spent  much  time  in  attendance 
•n  the  schools  of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  effect  of  this, 
in  an  age  not  remarkable  for  purity  of  taste,  may  be 
observed,  perhaps,  in  a  tendency  to  hyperbolical  infla- 
tion of  both  thought  and  style,  which  would  soon  be- 
tray a  writer  of  less  power  into  the  ridiculous.  From 
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this  his  wit,  command  of  language,  and  force  rod  fat 
nesa  of  thought,  completely  preserve  aim :  still,  per- 
haps, he  would  produce  mora  effect  if  the  effort  to  do 
bi*  utmost  were  less  apparent— /The  writing!  of  Ju- 
venal are  addressed  to  the  encouragement  of  virtue  do 
leae  than  to  the  chastisement  of  vice  ;  and  pan*  of 
them  nave  been  recommended  by  Christian  divines  u 
admirable  storehouses  of  moral  precept*.  Still  they 
lie  open  to  the  objection  of  descending  so  annuls!; 
into  the  details  of  vice,  as  to  minister  food  a*  well  is 
physic  to  the  depraved  mind.  To  the  scholar  the;  lit 
invaluable  for  the  information  which  they  supply  con- 
cerning privste  life  among  the  Roman*.  The  but 
edition*  of  Juvenal  are,  that  of  Kuperti,  lift.,  1819, 
2  vole.  8vo,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1828, 3  vols. 
8ve.  The  latter,  indeed,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
Edtfio  Optima.  An  enumeration  of  the  previous  edi- 
tion* will  be  found  in  the  Prolegomena  appended  to 
the  last  volume  of  Lemaire's  work. 

Juvbmtas,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
youth  and  vigour.  She  is  tbe  same  aa  the  Hebe  of 
tbe  Greek*.  The  altar  of  Juveatas  stood  in  the  ves- 
tibule «f  tbe  temple  of  Minerva.  {Dim.  Hal.,  3,  69.) 
There  was  a  temple  of  this  goddess  in  which  a  regis- 
try was  kept  of  tbe  names  of  the  young  men  who  wen 
of  the  military  age.    (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  13.) 

JuvxbnU  floveovta),  a  name  for  Ireland,  foood 
among  the  Greek  writers.  (Agmlhem.,  S,  4.— Plol, 
8,  2.)  In  tbe  various  names  of  Ireland,  aa  known  I* 
the  classic  writers,  namely,  Iris,  Ierois,  Juvernis,  Jt- 
vernia,  Hiberaia,  dec.,  the  radical  Jr  or  Eri,  by  woki 
it  is  still  known  to  its  own  natives,  is  plainly  traceable. 
It  is  customary  among  tbe  Irish  to  indicate  a  countrj 
by  the  prefix  ay  or  Rua,  sometime*  written  0,  u  in 
the  ease  of  proper  names,  signifying,  htenUy,  "  the 
(dwelling  of  the)  sons  or  family  of,"  such  s*  Hy-Mi- 
nta,  Hy-Tutrirt.  Hy-Branl,  Ac.  In  adding  una  pre- 
fix to  name*  beginning  with  a  vowel,  it  ie  optional  » 
insert  a  consonant  to  prevent  the  concurrence  of  opss 
sounds;  the*,  Hy-v-Back  mean*  the  country  of  the 
descendants  of  Each  or  jEacus.  Again,  this  preii 
requires  the  genitive,  which  in  Eri  is  Erin,  and  thai 
all  variations  of  the  name,  from  the  Trie  of  Dwdoroi 
Siculus.  and  the  Jr-land  or  he-land  of  modem  times, 
to  the  limit  (Hy-Endt)  of  the  Orphic  poems,  and  the 
HibtraU  (Hy  b-Erma)  of  toe  Latin  writers,  woaU 
seem  to  be  accounted  for.   (Vid.  Htberoia.) 

IxioN,  the  eon  of  Antion  or  Peision,  or,  according 
to  some,  of  Phleoya*.  Others,  again,  gave  bin  u* 
god  Mare  for  a  sir*.  He  obtained  the  hand  of  Do, 
the  daughter  of  Deloneue,  having,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  heroic  sges,  promised  bis  fatber-ia-lw 
large  nuptial  gifts ;  but  ha  did  not  keep  hi*  eugige- 
ment,  and  Deionens  seized  hi*  hones  and  detained 
them  aa  a  pledge.  Ixion  then  soot  to  say  that  the 
gift*  were  ready  if  he  would  coat*  to  fetch  them. 
De'ionea*  accordingly  came,  but  hie  treacherous  toe- 
in-law  had  prepared  in  hi*  bouse  a  pit  filled  with  fire, 
and  covered  over  with  bite  of  wood  and  witb  dust,  into 
which  the  unsuspecting  prince  fell  and  perished.  Alter 
this  deed  Ixion  became  deranged,  and  the  atrocity  of 
the  crime  was  each  that  neither  gods  nor  men  would 
absolve  him,  tiU  at  length  Jupiter  took  pity  on  him  end 
purified  bim,  and  admitted  him  to  hia  residence  end 
table  on  Olympus.  But,  incapable  of  good,  Ixion  cut 
an  eye  of  desire  on  the  wife  of  hie  benefactor.  Jtns 
thereupon,  in  concert  with  her  lord,  formed  a  cloud  is 
the  likeness  of  herself,  which  Ixion  embraced.  He 
boasted  of  bis  good  fortune,  and  Jupiter  precipitated 
him  into  Erebus,  where  Mercury  fixed  him  with  braien 
bands  to  an ever-revelvinj  fiery  wheel.  (Pot** ,  Py<*., 
S,  39,  tttg  —Sckei.  ad  Pmd.,  Pytk.,  %  89.— tfjfM-. 
fob.,  ea.)—Thi*mytb  is  probably  of  great  antiquity, 
aa  the  customs  on  which  it  is  founded  only  prevailed 
in  tbe  heroic  age.  Its  chief  object  seems  to  lave  be«>n 
to  inspire  horror  for  the  violation  of  the  duties  of  bos- 
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pmflljr  the  part  of  those  who,  having  committed 
homicide,  ware  admitted  to  the  bouse  and  table  of  the 
prince,  who  consented  to  perform  the  rites  by  which 
lie  guilt  of  the  offender  was  supposed  to  be  removed. 
The  utremest  case  is  given,  by  making  Ixion,  that  is, 
the  Supptitni,  and  the  first  shedder  of  kindred  blood, 
as  be  is  expressly  called  (the  Cain  of  Greece))  set  with 
inch  baas  ingratitude  towards  the  king  of  the  gods  him- 
Mlf,  who,  according  to  the  sisaple  eernesteess  of  early 
mythology,  is  represented,  like  an  earthly  prince,  re- 
ceiving his  suppliant  into  bis  bouse  at  at  his  board. 
Tbs  psniahneat  inflicted  was  suited  to.  the  offence, 
tad  csJcukted  to  strike  with  awe  the  minds  of  the 
bearers.— (KeigHley't  Mytkologt/,  p.  314,  see.) 


Lteitm,  the  sacred  banner  or  standard,  borne  be- 
fore the  Semen  emperors  in  war  from  the  tune  of 
Constantino.   It  is  described  as  a  king  pike  intersect- 
ed b«  a  transverse  beam.    A  silken,  veil,  of  a  purple 
eolour,  hung  down  from  the  beam,  and  was  adorned 
with  precious  stones,  and  curiously  inwrought  with 
the  lavages  of  the  reigning  monarch  and  bis  children. 
The  summit  of  the  pike  supported  a  crown  of  gold, 
which  enclosed  the  mysterious  monogram  at  once  ex- 
pressive of  the  figure  of  the  cross,  and  the  two  initial 
letters  (X  and  P)  of  the  name  of  Christ.  (Ltpnui.iU 
Cms,  lib.  8,  e.  16.)  The  safety  of  the  Labarum  sras 
intrusted  to  fifty  guards  of  approved  valour  and  fideli- 
ty. Their  station  was  marked  by  honours  and  emol- 
ument*; snd  some  fortunate  accidents  soon  intro- 
duced aa  opinion,  that,  ss  long  as  the  guard  of  the  Le- 
baram  were  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  office, 
they  were  secure  and  invulnerable  among  the  darts  of 
las  enemy.   Id  the  second  civil  war  Lictoius  felt  and 
dreaded  the  power .  of  this  consecrated  banner,  the 
sight  of  which,  in  the  distress  of  battle,  animated  the 
soldiers  of  Constsntine  with  an  invincible  enthusiasm, 
sod  scattered  terror  and  dismay  through  the  adverse, 
legions.   Euesbius  ( Vit.  Corul.,  1.  S,  c.  7,  teqq.)  in- 
troduces the  Labarum  before  the  Italian  expedition  of 
Constantino;  but  his  narrative  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  was  never  shown  at  the  bead  of  an  army  till  Con- 
stant! ne,  above  ten  years  afterward,  declared  himself 
the  enemy  of  Lioioius  and  the  deliverer  of  the  church. 
The  Christian  emperors,  who  respected  the  example 
of  Constantino,  displayed  in  all  their  military  expedi- 
tious the  standard  of  the  cross ;  but  when  the  degen- 
erate successors  of  Tbeodosius  bad  ceased  to  appear 
in  person  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  the  Lsbarum 
was  deposited  aa  a  venerable  but  useless  relic  in  the 
palace  of  Constantinople.    Its  honours  are  stillpre- 
served  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian  family.  Their 
grateful  devotion  has  placed  the  monogram  of  Christ 
in  the  midst  of  the  ensigns  of  Rome.   The  solemn 
epithets  of  "safety  of  the  republic,"  ''glory  of  the 
armv,"  "restoration  of  public  happiness,"  sre  equally 
applicable  to  the  religious  sod  military  trophies ;  and 
there  is  still  extant  a  medal  of  the  Emperor  Constan- 
ts, where  the  standard  of  the  Labs  ruin  is  accom- 
panied with  these  memorable  words,  "  By  Out  ngn 
Hon  thill  conquer."— The  history  of  this  standard 
is  a  remarkable  one.    A  contemporary  writer  (Cascil- 
ios)  affirms,  that  in  the  night  which  preceded  the 
last  battle  against  Maxentiue.  Constantino  was  ad- 
moaished  in  a  dream  to  inscribe  the  shields  of  bis  sol- 
diers with  the  ccUttial  sign  of  God,  the  scored  mono- 
gram of  the  name  of  Christ;  that  be  executed  the 
commands  of  Heaven,  and  that  hia  valour  and  obedi- 
ence were  rewarded  by  a  decisive  victory  at  the  Mil- 
mo  bridge.    Toe  dream  of  Constantino  may  be  nat- 
urally explained  either  by  the  enthusiasm  or  the  policy 
of  the  emperor.    While  hie  anxiety  for  the  approach- 
ing day,  which  must  decide  the  fate  of  the  empire, 
was  suspended  by  a  short  and  interrupted  slumber, 


the  revered  form  of  our  Saviour  and  the  well-known 
symbol  of  his  religion  might  forcibly  offer  themselves 
to  the  active  fancy  of  a  prince  who  reverenced  the 
name,  and  bad,  perhaps,  secretly  implored  the  power,  of 
the  God  of  the  Christians.  As  readily,  on  the  other 
hand,  might  a  consummate  statesman  indulge  himself 
in  the  use  of  one  of  those  military  stratagems,  one  of 
those  pious  frauds,  which  Philip  and  Sertoriue  bad 
employed  with  auch  art  and  effect.  The  account 
given  by  Eueebius,  however,  is  different  from  this. 
According  to  his  statement,  Constsntine  is  reported 
to  have  seen  with  bis  own  eyes  the  luminous  trophy 
of  the  cross  placed  above  the  meridian  sun,  snd  in- 
scribed with  the  following  words  in  Greek,  "  By  tin*, 
conqwer."  This  appearance  in  the  sky  astonished  the 
whole  array,  aa  well  aa  the  emperor  himself,  who  waa 
yet  undetermined  in  the  choice  of  a  religion ;  but  hia 
astonishment  was  converted  into  faith  by  the  vision  of 
the  ensuing  night.  Our  Saviour  appeared  before  his 
eyes,  snd  displayed  the  same  celestial  sign  of  the 
cross,  directing  Constsntine  to  frame  a  similar  stand- 
ard, and  to  march,  with  an  assurance  of  victory, 
against  Maxentius  and  all  his  enemies.  (Gibbon,  De- 
cline and  Fall,  cb.  30,  vol.  9,  p.  2*6,  ttqq.y- The 
form  of  the  Lsbarum  and  monogram  may  he  seen,  aa 
we  have  already  said,  on  the  medals  of  the  Flavian 
family.  The  etymology  of  the  term  itself  has  given, 
rise  to  many  conflicting  opinions.  Some  derive  the 
name  from  libor;  others,  from  eyXHtto,  "reverence;" 
others,  bom  Xaptwtui,  "to  take;"  and  others,  again, 
from  Xa+vpa,  "  spoils."  A  writer  in  the  Classics! 
Journal  assigns  the  following  derivation;  be  makes 
Labarum  to  be,  like  8.  P.  Q,  Rw  only  a  netatio,  or 
combination  of  initiala  to  represent  sn  equal  number  of 
terms ;  snd  thus,  L.  A.  B.  A.  R.  V.  M.  will  stand  for 
"  Lcgimum  aquiU  Byiantium  imtiqud  Roma)  urbt 
muuvti."    (Clatt.  Joum.,  vol.  4 ,p.  833.) 

LasdacIdbs,  a  name  given  to  CEdipus  as  descend- 
ed from  Labdacus. 

Labdacos,  a  son  of  Polydorus  by  Nycteis,  the 
daughter  of  Nycteus,  king  of  Thebes.  His  father  and 
mother  died  during  hia  childhood,  and  he  was  left  to 
the  care  of  Nycteus,  who,  at  his  death,  left  his  king- 
dom in  the  hands  of  Lycus,  with  orders  to  restore  it 
to  Labdacus  as  soon  as  of  age.  On  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  Labdacus,  like  Pentbeus,  opposed  himself  to 
the  religion  of  Bacchus,  and  underwent  a  similar  fate. 
He  was  father  to  Laius,  and  his  deacendaota  were 
called  Lebdecids.   (Kid.  Ls'ius.) 

Labdalon,  a  hill  near  Syracuse,  forming  part  of 
Epipohe.  It  wsa  fortified  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
contest  with  Syracuse.  (Tkttcyd.,  6,  97. — Compare 
GalUr,  dt  Situ  et  Origine  Syraauanm,  p.  S3,  »tqq.\ 

Labcat**,  a  people  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  lower  part, 
whose  territory  constituted  the  principal  portion  of  the 
dominions  of  UenPus.  His  capital  was  Scodra.  In 
the  country  of  tht  Labeates  was  the  Labeatus  Palus, 
now  the  Lais  of  Scutari.  (■!*».,  43,  19.— Id.,  44, 
31—  ttw.,3,32.) 

Labbo,  s  surname  common  to  several  distinguished 
Roman  fan  ilies,  such  as  (he  Asconii,  Antistii,  Atinii, 
Cethegi,  dto.  It  is  derived  from  labium,  and  denotes 
literally  one  who  is  thick-lipped.  ( Courts.,  1,  p.  79. — 
Puttck.,  ex  Verr.  FLace.)  Among  the  individuals  who 
bore  this  name,  the  following  were  the  most  noted. 
I.  Antietiua.  (Vid.  Antietiua  Labeo.) — II.  Q.  Fa- 
bios,  was  distinguished  aa  a  commander,  but  was  re- 
garded as  devoid  of  generosity  and  good  faith  towards 
the  vanquished.  He  obtained  a  naval  victory  over 
the  Cretans,  and  enjoyed  the  honours  of  a  triumph. 
In  the  year  183  B.C.  he  was  crested  consul  along 
with  CI.  MarceUua,  snd  commanded  the  army  sta- 
tioned in  Liguria.  Cicero  relates  a  curious  anecdote 
of  bis  want  of  principle,  when  chosen  umpire  between 
the  inhabitants  of  Neapolis  and  Nola,  on  tbe  subject 
of  their  respective  boundaries.  (Of.,  1,  10.)  It  is 
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•aid  alio  that  Labeo,  having  gained  a  victory  over  An- 
tiochui,  compelled  him  to  consent  to  cede  onto  the 
Romans  the  one  half  of  his  fleet,  and  that,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  equivocal  meaning  of  the  words  in  the 
treaty,  he  caused  all  the  vessels  to  be  sawed  in  two. 
(Vol.  Max.,  7,  8.)  Labeo  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 
literary  turn,  and  to  have  aided  Terence  in  the  com- 
position of  his  comedies.  (Vid.  Terentius.)— III. 
Attius,  a  wretched  poet  in  the  time  of  Perseus.  He 
is  ridiculed  by  the  latter  on  account  of  a  wretched  ver- 
sion which  he  had  made  of  the  Iliad,  but  which,  never- 
theless, had  found  favour  with  Nero  and  Ma  courtiers. 
iPert.,  Sat.,  1,  50.— Schol..  ad  loc.) 

LabebIos,  Decimus,  a  Roman  knight  of  respectable 
character  and  family,  who  was  famed  for  his  talent  in 
writing  mimes,  in  the  composition  of  which  fanciful  pro- 
ductions he  occasionally  amused  himself.  He  was  at 
length  requested  by  Julius  Cesar  to  appear  on  the  stage, 
and  act  the  mimes  which  he  had  sketched  or  written. 
(Macrob.,  Sal.,  2,  7.)  Laberius  was  aixty  years  of 
age  when  this  occurrence  took  place.  Aware  that 
the  entreaties  of  a  perpetual  dictator  are  nearly  equiv- 
alent to  commands,  be  reluctantly  complied ;  but,  in 
the  prologue  to  the  first  piece  which  be  acted,  he  com- 
plained bitterly  to  the  audience  of  the  degradation  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected.  The  whole  prologue, 
consisting  of  twenty-nine  lines,  which  have  been  pre- 
served by  Macrobius,  is  written  in  a  fine  vein  of  poe- 
try, and  with  all  the  high  spirit  of  a  Roman  citizen. 
It  breathes  in  every  verse  the  most  bitter  and  indig- 
nant feelings  of  wounded  pride,  and  highly  exalts  our 
opinion  of  the  man,  who,  yielding  to  an  irresistible 
power,  preserves  his  dignity  while  performing  a  part 
which  he  despised.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how,  in 
this  frame  of  mind,  he  could  assume  the  jocund  and 
unrestrained  gayety  of  a  mime,  or  bow  the  Roman 
people  could  relish  so  painful  a  spectacle.  He  is  said, 
however,  to  have  represented  the  feigned  character 
with  inimitable  grace  and  spirit.  But  in  the  course 
of  his  performance  be  could  not  refrain  from  express- 
ing strong  sentiments  of  freedom  and  detestation  of 
tyranny.  In  one  of  the  scenes  be  personated  a  Syrian 
slave ;  and,  while  escaping  from  the  lash  of  his  mas- 
ter, he  exclaimed, 

"Porro,  Quintet,  lihertatem  perdidimut  f 
and  shortly  after  be  added, 

"  Necute  eat  multot  tinuat  quern  multi  tinunt," 
on  which  the  whole  audience  turned  their  eyee  to- 
waruf  Cesar,  who  waa  present  in  the  theatre.  {Ma- 
cro/)., I.  e.)  It  was  not  merely  to  entertain  the  people, 
who  would  have  been  as  well  amused  with  the  repre- 
sentation of  any  other  actot ;  nor  to  wound  the  private 
feeling  of  Laberius,  that  Cesar  forced  him  on  the 
stage.  His  sole  object  waa  to  degrade  the  Roman 
knighthood,  to  subdue  their  spirit  of  independence  and 
honour,  and  to  strike  the  people  with  a  sense  of  bis  un- 
limited sway.  This  policy  formed  part  of  the  ssme  sys- 
tem which  afterward  led  him  to  persuade  a  senator  to 
combat  among  the  ranks  of  gladiators.  Though  Lebe- 
rius  complied  with  the  wishes  of  Cesar  in  exhibiting 
himself  on  the  stage,  and  acquitted  himself  with  ability 
aa  a  mimetic  actor,  it  would  appear  that  the  dictator 
had  been  hurt  and  offended  by  the  freedoms  which  be 
used  in  the  course  of  the  representation,  and,  either  on 
this  or  some  subsequent  occasion,  bestowed  the  dra- 
matic crown  on  Publius  Syrus  in  preference  to  the 
Roman  knight.  Laberius  submitted  with  good  grace 
to  this  fresh  humiliation ;  he  pretended  to  regard  it 
merely  as  the  ordinary'  chance  of  theatric  competition. 
He  did  not  long  survive,  however,  this  double  mortifi- 
cation, but  retired  from  Rome,  and  died  at  Puteoli 
about  ten  months  after  the  assassination  of  Cesar. 
(Chron.  Eiueb.,  ad  Olymp.  184.)  The  titles  and  a 
few  fragments  of  forty-three  of  the  Mimes  of  Laberius 
aro  still  extant ;  but,  excepting  the  prologue  already 
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referred  to,  these  remains  are  too  inconsiderable  and 
detached  to  enable  us  to  judge  of  their  subject  or 
merits.  It  would  appear  that  he  occasionally  dnma- 
tized  the  passing  follies  or  absurd  occurrences  of  the 
day;  for  Cicero,  writing  to  the  lawyer  Trebonun, 
who  expected  to  accompany  Cesar  from  Gaul  to  Brit- 
ain, tells  him  he  had  better  return  to  Rome  quickly, 
aa  a  longer  pursuit  to  no  purpose  would  be  so  ridico- 
lons  a  circumstance,  that  it  would  hardly  escape  the 
drollery  of  that  arch  fellow  Laberius.  (Ef.  ad  Fanu, 
7,  11.)  According  to  Aulas  Gellius  (16, 7),  Labehu 
bad  taken  too  much  license  in  inventing  words ;  vti 
that  author  also  gives  various  examples  of  his  use  of 
obsolete  expressions,  or  such  aa  are  only  employed  by 
the  lowest  dregs  of  the  people.  (Dunlop't  Roam 
Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  663,  teqq. ) 

LabIcdm,  a  town  of  Italy,  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Rome,  between  the  Via  Pnenestina  and  the  Via  Lv 
Una.  (Strata,  887.)  A  great  difference  of  opinion, 
however,  exists  as  to  its  actual  site.  Clnverins  erro- 
neously supposes  it  to  coincide  with  the  modern  Ztg a- 
rolo.  Holstenius,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the 
subject,  decides  in  favour  of  the  height  on  which  the 
modern  town  of  Colmna  stands  (ad  Steph.  fly*.,  p. 
194),  and  his  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery 
of  several  inscriptions  near  ColomuL,  in  which  mention 
ia  made  of  Lahicum.    (Cromer,  Axe.  It.,  vol.  S,  p.  75.) 

Labibnds,  I.  one  of  Cesar's  lieutenants  m  the  GeW 
lie  war.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  left 
Cesar  for  Pompey  (B.  Civ.,  8,  18),  escaped  from  tht 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  waa  killed  in  that  at  Mundi 
(B.  Hup.,  c.  81.)  Lsbieuns  appears  to  have  parted 
with  almost  all  his  former  success  on  abandoning  the 
side  of  his  old  commander.  A  detailed  biography  of 
this  officer  is  given  in  the  Biographic  Untperiellt  (r*L 
38,  p.  33,  eeqq.) — II.  A  eon  of  the  preceding,  who  in- 
herited all  his  father's  hatred  to  the  party  of  Cesar. 
After  the  defeat  of  Brutus  and  Caasiua,  he  refused  to 
submit  to  the  triumvirs,  and  retired  to  Parthia,  when 
he  was  invested  with  a  military  command,  and  prowd 
very  serviceable  to  his  new  allies  in  their  contests 
with  the  Romans.  He  waa  made  prisoner  in  Cilicia, 
and  probably  pat  to  death.  Labienus  caused  medib 
to  be  struck,  having  on  the  obverse  his  hesd,  with  this 
legend,  Q.  Labiema  Parthian  Jmptr.,  and,  on  the  re- 
verse, a  horse  caparisoned  after  the  Parthian  manner. 
(Raoche,  Lex.  Rei  Ifumitm.,  vol.  4,  col.  1401) 

LabbIdeus,  a  surname  of  Jupiter  in  Caria.  Tbs 
name  was  derived,  according  to  Plutarch,  from  laa/wr, 
the  Lydian  term  for  a  hatchet,  which  the  statue  of 
Jove  held  in  its  hand,  and  which  had  been  offered  np 
by  Arselis  of  Mylaasa  from  tbe  spoils  of  Candaolea, 
king  of  Lydia.  (Plut.,  Quaat.  Or.,  p.  801.— Op.,  «i 
Reiake,  vol.  7,  p.  SOS.) 

Laseonis  Porros,  or  Pottos  Hemolie  Libomi,  a 
harbour  of  Etruria,.  below  the  mouth  of  the  Amur  It 
is  now  Litorno,  or,  ss  we  pronounce  tbe  name,  Leg- 
horn. Cicero  calls  it  Portue  Labronis  (ad  Q.  fiat., 
J,  8.— Compare  Zot.,  Attn.,  S),  but  the  other  is  us 
more  usual  appellation. 

Labynetos,  a  king  of  Babylon,  mentioned  by  He- 
rodotus (1,  74).  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
same  with  Nebuchodonosor.  (Wetttting  at  Base 
ad  Herod.,  I.  c.) 

Labyeihthos,  a  name  given  to  a  species  of  strne 
ture,  full  of  intricate  passages  and  windings,  so  that, 
when  once  entered,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  sn  in- 
dividual to  extricate  himself  without  the  assistance  of 
a  guide.  The  origin  of  the  term  will  be  considered 
at  the  close  of  the  article.  There  were  four  very  fa- 
mous labyrinths  among  the  ancients,  one  in  Egypt, 
near  the  Lake  Moris,  another  in  Crete,  a  third  at  Lem- 
nos,  and  a  fourth  near  Cluaium  in  Italy. — I.  The 
Egyptian.  This  was  situate  in  Lower  Egypt,  neat 
Lake  Mania,  and  in  tbe  vicinity  of  Aramoe  or  Croco- 
dilopolis.    The  accounts  which  the  ancient  writers 
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pre  of  it  ire  very  different  from  etch  other.  Herod- 
otus, who  «w  the  structure  itaelf,  assigns  to  it  twelve 
court*.  {Herod.,  2,  148.)   Pliny,  whose  description 
a  moch  more  highly  coloured  and  marvellous  than  the 
former's,  makes  the  number  sixteen  (Pirn.,  36,  19); 
while  Strabo,  who,  like  Herodotus,  beheld  the  very 
structure,  gives  the  number  of  courts  as  twenty-seven. 
(Strtb.,  810.)  The  following  imperfect  sketch,  drawn 
from  these  different  sources,  may  give  some  idea  of 
the  magnitude  and  nature  of  this  singular  structure. 
A  large  edifice,  divided,  moat  probably,  into  twelve 
separate  palaces,  stretched  along  whh  a  succession  of 
splendid  apartments,  spacious  halls,  ice  ,  the  whole 
■domed  with  columns,  gigantic  statues,  richly  carved 
hieroglyphics,  and  every  other  appendage  of  Egyptian 
irt.   With  the  north  side  of  the  structure  were  con- 
nected six  courts,  and  the  same  number  with  the 
southern.    These  were  open  places  surrounded  by 
lofty  walls,  and  paved  with  large  slabs  of  stone. 
Around  these  courts  ran  a  vaat  number  of  the  most  in- 
tricate passages,  lower  than  the  corresponding  parte  of 
the  main  building ;  and  around  all  these  again  waa 
thrown  a  large  wall,  affording  only  one  entrance  into 
the  labyrinth ;  while  at  the  other  end,  where  the  laby- 
rinth terminated,  waa  a  pyramid  forty  fathoms  high, 
with  large  figures  carved  on  it,  and  •  subterraneous 
wit  leading  within.    According  to  Herodotus,  the 
whole  structure  contained  3000  chambers,  1500  above 
ground,  and  as  many  below.    The  historian  informs 
os,  that  he  went  through  all  the  rooms  above  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  but  that  he  was  not  allowed  by  the 
Egyptians  who  kept  the  place  to  examine  the  subter- 
raneous apartments,  because  in  these  were  the  bodies 
of  the  ncred  crocodiles,  end  of  the  kings  who  had 
built  the  labyrinth.    "The  upper  part,  however,"  re- 
marks the  historian,  "  which  I  carefully  viewed,  seems 
to  surpass  the  art  of  men  ;  for  the  passages  through 
the  buildings,  and  the  variety  of  windings,  afforded 
me  a  thousand  occasions  of  wonder,  as  I  passed  from 
a  ball  to  a  chamber,  and  from  the  chamber  to  other 
buildings,  and  from  chambers  into  halls.   All  the  roofs 
and  walls  within  are  of  stone,  but  the  walk  are  farther 
adorned  with  figures  of  sculpture.    The  halls  ere  sur- 
rounded with  pillars  of  white  stone,  very  closely  fitted." 
—According  to  Herodotus,  the  labyrinth  waa  built  by 
twelve  kings,  who  at  one  time  reigned  over  Egypt, 
ud  it  was  intended  as  a  public  monument  of  their 
common  reign.    (.Herod.,  8,  148.)   Others  make  it 
to  have  been  constructed  by  Psammeticua  alone,  who 
was  one  of  the  twelve ;  others,  again,  by  Ismandee  or 
Petosuchia.    Mannert  assigns  k  to  Memnon.  Opin- 
ions are  also  divided  aa  to  the  object  of  this  singular 
structure.    Some  regard  it  as  a  burial-place  for  toe 
kings  and  sacred  crocodiles,  sn  opinion  very  prevalent 
among  the  ancient*.    Other*  view  it  a*  •  kind  of 
Egyptian  Pantheon.    Others,  again,  make  it  to  have 
been  a  place  of  assembly  for  the  deputiee  sent  by  each 
of  the  twelve  twines  of  Egypt  (consult  article  Egyp- 
tua,  p  37,  col.  I) ;  while  another  class  think  that  the 
Egyptian  mysteries  were  celebrated  here.   All  these 
opinions,  however,  yield  in  ingenuity  and  acumen  to 
that  of  Gatterer.    (WeUgetch.,  vol.  1,  p.  bO,  teqq.) 
According  to  this  writer,  the  labyrinth  was  sn  archi- 
tectural-symbolical representation  of  the  zodiac,  and 
'-be  course  of  the  sun  through  the  same.    The  twelve 
palace*  are  the  twelve  zodiacal  signs ;  the  one  half  of 
the  building  above  ground,  and  the  other  below,  i*  a 
symbol  of  the  course  of  the  sun  above  and  below  the 
horizon ;  while  the  3000  chambers  in  the  whole  struc- 
ture have  a  symbolical  reference  to  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes.    The  Egyptians  reckoned,  not  by  trop- 
ical or  solar,  bat  by  sidereal,  year*.    The  difference 
between  the  two,  which  depends  on  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes,  the  Egyptian  astronomers  made  too 
•mall ;  since  they  reckoned  the  precession  at  one  de- 
gree in  every  100  years,  which  ta  at  the  rate  of  only 


46"  per  year.  Hence  in  3000  year*  it  amounts  to 
30  degrees,  or  exactly  one  celeatial  sign ;  so  that  the 
3000  chambers  of  the  labyrinth  indicated  symbolically 
the  precession  of  the  equinoxes  for  each  sign  of  the  zo- 
diac, or,  in  astrological  phraseology,  the  change  of 
dwelling  on  the  part  of  the  gods,  and  their  advance  to 
a  new  palace  or  abode.  Still  farther,  aa  the  full  period 
of  the  wandering  of  the  soul  from  the  body  amounted  to 
exactly  3000  years,  the  3000  chambers  of  the  labyrinth 
hsd  also  a  symbolical  reference  to  this  particular  article 
of  Egyptian  faith. — (For  other  viewa  on  tins  interest- 
ing subject,  consult  Zotgo,  de  Obelite.,  p.  418,  not.  10. 
— Beck,  Anleit.  zu  WeUgetch.,  vol.  I,  p.  721.— Lur- 
cher, ad  Herod.,  I.  e. — B'dhr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c. — Id., 
Etcurt.  X,  ad  Herod.,  vol.  1,  p.  918,  teqq. — Do- 
script,  de  VEgypte  Anc  ,  vol.  8,  ch.  17,  sect.  3,  p.  38, 
teqq. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  430. — Le- 
tronne,  tx  Nout.  Ann.  det  Voyaget,  far  Eyrii  et 
Malte-Brun,  vol.  6,  p.  133,  eeqq.y—  As  regards  the 
name  Labyrinth  itaelf,  much  diversity  of  opinion  ex- 
ist*. They  who  make  it  a  terra  of  Grecian  origin, 
derive  it  biro  tov  /u$  Xatelv  &upav,  from  it*  diffi- 
culty of  egress ;  or  from  Xatu,  "  to  teise"  or  "  con- 
fine"  with  reference  to  the  Cretan  labyrinth.  Other*, 
finding  in  Manelbo  that  an  Egyptian  king,  named  La- 
chares  or  Labaris,  had  erected  the  structure  in  ques- 
tion, make  the  term  labyrinth  equivalent  to  "  the  abode 
of  Labarit.  (Beck,  I.  c. — Jablontk.,  Voc.  Mgypl.,  p. 
183. — Te  Water,  ad  loc.,  p.  125,  not.  r.),  Jablonaki 
himself,  adopting  the  opinion  that  the  labyrinth  waa 
the  work  of  many  king*  in  succession,  make*  the 
name  signify  "  the  work  of  many,"  or  "  of  a  great  mul- 
titude," and  thinks  that  the  labourers  employed  on  it 
were  Israelites.  The  latest  etymology  is  that  of  Sickler, 
who  make*  the  name  labyrinth  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew 
Lavah-Biraniih,  i.  e.,  "cohatit  arx."  for  colvxrent  arx, 
"  the  connected  fortress  or  palace !"  (Handbuch,  ier 
Alt.  Geogr.,  p.  797.)— -The  position  of  the  Egyptian 
labyrinth  ia  clearly  indicated  by  the  words  of  Herodo- 
tus, bXiyov  imip  rift  Xiuvnt  tt/c  Monitor,  "  a  little  abate 
the  Lake  Mam,"  so  that  D'Anville  ia  evidently  in 
error  when  he  speaks  of  two  labyrinths  in  Egypt. 
Zoega  thinks  that  Paul  Locaa  discovered  in  1714  the 
remaina  of  the  ancient  labyrinth  at  Kctr-Caron  (alt 
Obelite.,  p.  418,  not.  10.— Paul.  Luc.,  Voyage  en 
1714,  vol.  S,  p.  863).  Thie,  however,  is  erroneou*. 
The  ruins  at  Kerr-  Carm  are  merely  those  of  some 
temples.  (Detcrip.  de  VEgypte  An.,  I.  c.)  It  is . 
more  probable  that  the  remaina  of  the  labyrinth  muat 
be  sought  for  near  the  village  of  Haouarah,  where  a 
canal  join*  the  Lake  Maria,  and  where  a  pyramid  ia 
•till  to  be  seen.  Vast  pilea  of  rubbish  are  here  to  be 
seen,  and  the  destruction  ia  supposed  to  be  owing  to 
the  Arabs,  who  may  have  thought  that  treasures  were 
concealed  under  ground  here.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol. 
1,  p.  810,  teqq. — Revue  Francaite,  1889,  Jam.,  p. 
70.— yon  Hammer,  Wien.  Jahrb.,  vol.  45  (1839),  p. 
31.) — II.  For  an  accoant  of  the  Cretan,  Etrurian,  and 
Lemnian  labyrinths,  consult  the  articles  Minotaurut, 
Portenna,  and  Ltmnot  respectively. 

LactDAiion,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Taygeta  the 
daughter  of  Atlas,  who  married  Sparta,  the  daughter 
of  Eii rotas,  by  whom  he  had  Amyclaa  and  Eurydice, 
the  wife  of  Acrisiua.  He  waa  the  first  who  introduced 
the  worship  of  the  Grace*  into  Laconia,  and  who  built 
them  ■  temple.  From  Lacedeamon  and  his  wife  the 
capital  of  Laconia  waa  called  Laced temon  and  Sparta. 
(Apoliod.,  3,  10.— Hygin.,  fab.,  155.)— II.  A  city  of 
Peloponnesus,  the  capital  of  Laconia,  called  also 
Sparta.    (Vid.  Sparta.) 

Lackdamton!!  and  LaoxdjcmSnkb,  the  inhabitants 
of  Lacedomon.    (Vid.  Lacedmmon  and  Sparta.) 

Lachbsis,  one  of  the  Pares*.    (  Vid.  Pares.) 

LacmU,  ■  surname  of  Juno,  from  ber  temple  at  La 
curium  in  Italy. 

LacihIom  PaoMONTOXiOM,  a  celebrated  promontory 
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of  M«cna|GnEci«,  in  the  territory  of  the  Brotfi,  *  few 
miles  to  the  south  of  Crotons,  which  runs  out  for  some 
distance  into  the  set,  and  with  the  opposite  lauygian 
promontory  encloses  the  Gulf  of  Tsrentum.  (Strabo, 
861. — Srylax,  Peripl.,  p.  4.)  Its  modern  names  are 
Capo  delle  Colonne  (Cape  of  the  Columns),  and  Capo 
Nao  (Cape  of  the  Temple),  from  the  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  which  are  still  visible  on  its 
summit.  (Romanelli,  vol.  1,  p.  196.) — This  cele- 
brated edifice,  remarkable  for  its  great  antiquity, 
the  magnificence  of  its  decorations,  and  the  venera- 
tion with  which  it  was  regarded,  was  surrounded  by  a 
Chick  grove  of  trees,  in  the  midst  of  which  were  spa- 
cious meadows,  where  numerous  herds  snd  flocks  were 
pastured  in  perfect  security,  as  they  were  accounted 
sacred.  From  the  profita  accruing  out  of  the  sale  of 
these  cattle,  which  were  destined  for  sacrifices,  it  was 
said  that  a  column  of  solid  gold  was  erected  and  con- 
secrated to  the  goddess.  {Lit.,  34,  8. —  Cm.  de  Dm., 
1,  84.)  On  the  festival  of  Juno,  which  was  celebrated 
annually,  an  immense  concourse  of  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  Italian  Greek  cities  assembled  here,  arid  • 
grand  display  of  the  moat  rare  and  precious  productions 
of  art  and  nature  was  exhibited.  {Arittot.,  de  Mirth. 
— Alkenttus,  13,  10.)  Among  other  splendid  pictures 
with  which  this  temple  was  adorned,  the  famous  Helen 
of  Zeuxis  was  more  particularly  admired. — History  baa 
not  acquainted  us  with  the  founders  of  this  consecrated 
pile.  According  to  Diodorus  Sicolsa  (4,  84),  some 
ascribed  its  origin  to  Hercules.  This  sanctuary  waa 
respected  by  Pyrrhus,  as  well  as  by  Hannibal ;  the 
latter  caused  an  inscription  in  Greek  and  Punic  char- 
acters to  be  deposited  there,  recording  the  number  of 
his  troops,  and  their  several  victories  and  achieve- 
ments. (Polyb.,  3,  33  and  36.)  But  several  yean 
afterward  it  sustained  great  injury  from  Fulvius  Fiac- 
cus,  a  censor,  who  caused  a  great  portion  of  the  roof, 
which  waa  covered  with  marble,  to  be  removed,  for 
the  purpose  of  adorning  a  temple  of  Fortune  construct- 
ed by  him  at  Rome.  Such  an  outcry  was  raised 
against  this  act  of  impiety,  that  orders  were  issued  by 
the  senate  that  everything  should  be  restored  to  its 
former  state ;  bnt  this  could  not  be  effected,  no  archi- 
tect being  found  of  sufficient  skill  to  replace  the  mar- 
ble tiles  according  to  their  original  position.  (Lre.,48, 
8. — Vol.  Max.,  1,  I.) — From  the  ruins  of  this  cele- 
brated edifice,  it  is  evident  that  it  was  of  the  early  Do 
tic  style,  with  fluted  pillars,  broader  at  the  base  than 
at  the  capital.  It  measured  about  188  yards  in  length 
and  66  in  breadth ;  and,  as  it  faced  the  east,  ita  prin- 
cipal entrance  opened  to  the  west.  (Swinburne's 
Travel*,  vol.  1,  p.  88. — Voyage  de  JUidesel,  p.  161.) 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  excavations  have  been 
hitherto  made  on  this  spot,  as  it  is  very  probable  they 
would  be  attended  with  satisfactory  results.  (Cra- 
mer's Ane.  holy,  vol.  8,  p.  396,  secq.) 

LacodeIga,  I.  a  town  of  Spain,  near  the  Sacrum 
Promontorium,  now  Lagoa.  {Mela,  3,  l.—  Vkert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  387.) — II.  A  town  of  Spain,  among 
the  Vaccaei,  now  Lobera.    {PHn  ,  8,  4.) 

LaconIca,  called  by  the  Roman  writers  LaconIa, 
•  country  of  Peloponnesus,  situste  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, having  Mensenia  on  the  west,  and  Arcadia 
and  Argolia  on  the  north.  The  extent  of  Laconic 
from  east  to  west,  where  it  reached  farthest,  wss  1° 
45',  but  it  became  narrower  towards  the  north,  and  its 
extent  from  north  to  south  was  about  60  miles.  As 
the  southern  parts  were  encompassed  by  the  sea,  and 
the  east  and  northeast  parts  by  the  Sinus  Argolicus, 
it  had  a  great  number  of  promontories,  the  chief  of 
which  were  those  of  Mslea  and  Tsenarus,  now  Capea 
Malio  and  Matapan.  The  seacoaet  of  Laconia  was 
furnished  with  a  considerable'  number  of  seaports, 
towns,  and  commodious  harbours,  the  chief  of  which 
were  Trinsasus,  Acria,  Gythium,  and  Epidaoroa.  The 
Laconian  coasts  were  famous  for  yielding  a  shellfish, 
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whence  waa  obtained  a  beautiibl  purple  dye,  itrfenm 
only  to  that  which  waa  brought  from  the  Rfd  Sumd 
Phoenicia.  The  mountains  of  Laconia  were  autnerow : 
the  most  famous  was  Taygetoe.  lis  principal  met 
waa  the  Eurotas,  on  which  stood  the  capital,  Sparta  or 
Laeedmmon.  The  soil  was  very  rich,  especially  ia 
the  low  grounds,  and,  being  well  watered,  was  excel- 
lent for  pasture ;  but  the  number  of  ita  mountain*  and 
hills  prevented  its  being'  tilled  so  well  as  it  might  oth- 
erwise have  been.  Among  the  animala  of  the  country 
may  be  enumerated  wild  aad  tame  goats,  wild  twin, 
deer,  snd  excellent  hounds.  A  blackish  green  Burble 
(probably  basalt)  was  obtained  at  Tajanrue.— (Joi in 
outline  of  Spartan  history,  consult  remarks  under  let 
article  Sparta.) 

LaoTAirriea,  L  Lueinsi  Ccsluis  (or  Cenihus  Finei- 
anus),  an  eminent  father  of  the  church,  according  to 
some  a  native  of  Africa,  while  ethers  make  him  to 
have  been  bom  at  Firmium  is  Italy.  The  former  is 
moat  likely,  aa  he  studied  rhetoric  st  Sices,  a  city  of 
Africa,  under  Arnobius,  and  attained  so  high  a  reputa- 
tion by  a  production  called  Symposium,  or  "the  Ban- 
quet," that,  when  Dioelesian  entertained  a  design  to 
render  Nicomedia  a  rival  to  Rome,  he  appointed  l.ic- 
tantius  to  teach  rhetoric  in  that  city.   It  is  by  soma 
supposed  that  he  was  originally  a  pagan,  and  concert- 
ed, when  young,  to  the  Christian  faith ;  but  Lerdnei 
thinks  otherwise ;  aad  that  he  waa  a  Christian  duriti 
the  persecution  of  Dioelesian  ia  unquestionable.  E 
appears  that,  owing  to  the  unprofitableness  of  bin  pre 
fession,  or  other  causes,  he  lived  in  very  narrow  cu 
eumstances,  which  it  is,  however,  reasonable  to  con- 
clude were  amended  when  appointed  by  the  Empenx 
Constantino  Latin  preceptor  to  hie  son  Crispus,  after, 
whose  untimely  death  be  appears  to  have  been  again 
neglected.    Little  more  is  known  of  his  personal  his- 
tory, except  that  be  Kved  to  an  advanced  age,  but  da 
exact  time  of  his  death  ia  not  recorded.    As  s  Chris- 
tian writer,  Lactantiue  ia  thought  to  treat  divinity  tot 
philosophically ;  but,  st  the  same  lime,  he  is  deemed 
the  most  eloquent  of  all  the  early  ecclesiastical  author*, 
and  his  Latinitv  baa  acquired  him  the  title  of  the  Chris. 
tian  Cicero.    His  principal  object  waa  to  expose  the 
errors  and  contradictions  of  pagan  writers  on  the  sub- 
jects of  theology  and  morals,  and  thereby  to  eaUblitk 
the  credit  and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion,  aad 
his  works  am  written  with  much  puxrty  and  elegaare 
of  style,  and  discover  great  erudition.  The  testimony, 
indeed,  to  his  learning,  eloquence,  and  piety,  is  most 
abundant.    Le  Clerc  calls  him  the  moat  eloquent  of 
the  Latin  fathers ;  snd  Du  Pin  places  bis  style  almost 
on  a  level  with  Cicero's.    Many  writers,  however, 
value  hie  rhetoric  more  than  bin  theology.   He  hat 
been  charged,  among  other  error*,  with  Manicheism, 
from  which  Lardner  takes  great  pains  to  defend  him. 
Middleton  has  shewn,  in  hie  "Free  Enquiry,"  that 
Lactantiue  waa  not  free  from  the  credulity  with  which 
many  of  the  early  Christian  writers  are  chargeable. 
Several  material  defects,  moreover,  must  be  remarked 
in  thia  writer.    Hp  frequently  quotes  and  comuiendj 
spurious  writings  aa  if  they  were  genuine,  and  nuke* 
use  of  sophistical  and  puerile  reasonings.  Example! 
of  thia  may  be  seen  in  what  he  has  advanced  concern- 
ing the  pre-existence  of  souls,  the  millennium,  the  com- 
ing of  Elias,  and  many  other  topics  in  theology.  Upon 
the  subject  of  morals  Lsctantiaa  haa  occasionally  said 
excellent  things  ;  but  tbey  are  mixed  with  others,  in- 
judicious, trifling,  or  extravagant.    He  maintains  thai 
war  is  is)  all  esses  unlawful,  because  it  i*  a  violation 
of  the  commandment,  "  Thoo  shslt  not  kill."  He 
censures  navigation  and  foreign  merchandise,  con- 
demns all  kinds  of  usury,  and  falls  into  other  absurdi- 
ties on  moral  topica.    We  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  remark,  to  the  credit  of  Lactantioa.  bis  acknowl- 
edgment, that  when  Pythagoras  and  Plato  visited  bar- 
barous nations  it  order  to  inform  themselves  concern- 
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ag  their  Mend  doctrine*  and  rites,  they  did  not  W 
tou»  acquainted  with  the  Hebrews ;  en  observation 
1  ubich,  bed  it  been  earlier  admitted,  might  haw  pre- 
tested man/  mistake*  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
As  a  proof,  moreover,  that  Lactantius,  notwithstand- 
ing ill  bis  defects,  vsaa  capable  of  thinking  justly  and 
liberally,  we  nay  refer  to  an  excellent  passage  in  which 
be  strenuously  asserts  the  right  of  private  judgment  in 
lekgion,  and  calls  epon  all  men  to  employ  their  under- 
standings in  a  free  inquiry  after  the  truth,  (hulk. 
Dit.,  2,  7.)  We  bave  five  prose  work*  remaining  of 
this  father  of  the  church :  1.  De  Officio  Dei,  an  apol- 
ogy for  Divine  Providence  against  the  Epicureans, 
drawn  principaUy  from  the  miraculous  construction  of 
the  himan  frame. — S.  De  morns  PereeaUerum,  a  his- 
tory of  Ibe  psrseeutom  of  Christianity  from  Mem  to 
Sioclenao.   The  object  of  the  writer  is  to  show,  by 
the  violent  deaths  which  all  the  persecutors  of  Chris- 
tianity experienced,  that  God  punished  their  crimes 
This  work  has  bean  preserved  to  us  in  a  single  manu- 
script, fatso  whieb  it  was  published  by  Balnze.  Nour- 
rj  ha*  maintained  that  it  is  not  a  work  of  Lactantiue, 
hot  of  a  certain  Lucius  Cccilius,  an  imaginary  being, 
who  owes  his  existence  merely  to  the  mutilated  title 
of  a  masuscript. — 3.  The  principal  work  ef  Lecuntiu* 
ia  entitled  Ditina  hutitutimie,  and  ia  divided  into 
asm  books,  h  was  written  in  reply  to  two  heathens, 
who  wrote  against  Christianity  at  ins  beginning  of  Di- 


m's persecution.  The  dale  of  the  composition 
'  work  cannot  ha  exactly  fixed.    Basaage,  Do 
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Pin,  sad  others,  place  it  about  A.D.  326 ;  Cave  and 
L» toner  (bsst  A.D.  306.    Lerdacr  states  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides ;  and,  on  the  whole,  the  latter 
opinion  seams  the  mere  probable.    Of  this  treatise  he 
soblwhed  an  sbridgoasnt, — 4.  entitled  Epitome  liutilu- 
nosaa.  A  great  portion  of  this  was  already  lost  in 
toe  days  of  St.  Jerome;  Pfoff,  a  professor  of  Tubin- 
gs, discovered  the  entire  abridgment  in  a  very  ancient 
manotcrist  of  the  Turin  library. — S.  De  ira  Dei.  Iu 
this  work  Lactantiua  examines  the  question,  whether 
we  can  attribute  anger  to  the  Deity,  and  decides  iu 
the  affirmative.    The  "Banquet"  of  Lactantius  has 
sot  teacaed  us.    Same  ancient  manuscripts  assign  to 
this  father  the  authorship  of  a  poem,  entitled,  "De 
Pkawce,"  but  neany  of  the  ablest  modern  critics  re- 
gard it  as  a  spurious  production.    It  consists  of  170 
rerae*.  and  turns  upon  toe  wen-known  fable  of  the 
Piana,  which  the  early  Christians  regarded  as  an 
emblem  of  the  resurrection.    The  editors  of  Lactan- 
traa  have  alto  joined  to  his  works  two  other  poems, 
one  on  the  passover,  "  De  PtucU,"  and  the  other  on 
our  8srioor's  passion,  "  Dt  Fattioru  Dmrnm  "  These 
poems,  however,  erere  written  by  V errant io*  Fortuna- 
te*, a  post  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  collection  also 
of  enigmas,  in  vesae,  has  been  assigned  by  some  to 
Ltcianrros,  bat  incorrectly.    Complete  editions  of  the 
works  of  Lactantius  were  published  by  Heumann.  at 
Gmtingen,  in  1736  (the  preface  to  this  contains  a  cat- 
alogue of  former  editions),  and  by  the  Abbe  Langlel, 
Pern,  t  vols.  4 to,  174S.   (SeMU,  Hit/.  Lit.  Rom., 
vol.  4,  p.  S6,  eeqq.—Id.,  vol  8,  p.  54. — BoAr,  Getek. 
Sim.  La.,  p.  184,  128,  948,416,  484.)— II.  Plaeidue, 
a  graomarian,  who  flourished  about  560  A.D.  (Sex. 
Ommaet.,  vol.  %  p.  46  )    He  was  the  author  of  Ar- 
rvtumta  Metamurpheeem  OftdX,  ia  prose.  (Miller, 
v.  8  ,  p.  m.—ltmeher,  Prmf.  od  Fulgent,  inMy- 
<*»it.  Lei.) 

Licfncs,  a  philosopher  of  Cyrene,  who  filled  the 
chair  of  the  Platonic  school  at  Athens  after  the  death 
sf  Arceaiaus.  He  assumed  this  office  in  the  4th  year 
of  the  134th  Olympiad.  He  is  said  to  bare  been  the 
founder  of  a  new  school,  not  because  he  introduced 
soy  new  doctrines,  but  because  be  changed  the  place 
of  instruction,  and  held  his  school  in  the  garden  ef 
Attains,  still,  however,  within  the  limits  of  the  Aca- 
semic  grove.    He  died  of  a  palsy,  occasioned  by  ex- 


cessive drinking,  in  the  second  year  of  the  141st  Olym- 
piad. (Ding.  Inert,  4,  59,  teqq.—JELian,  V.H.,% 
U.—Attmmu,  10,  60.) 

Laooa,  L  a  small  stream  of  Elia,  flowing  into  the 
Peoeue,  and  passing  by  Pylos.  (Pautan  ,  6,  88.)  In 
modern  maps  it  is  called  the  Dinickc  or  TchchUr.— 
II.  A  river  of  Arcadia,  rising  near  the  village  of  Lyco- 
ria,  between  the  Peneua  and  Clitor.  It  was  accounted 
the  most  beautiful  stream  in  Greece.  It  is  now  call- 
ed, according  to  Dodwell  (vol.  2,  p.  443),  Kephale- 
Bnai,  a  general  name  in  Romaic  for  any  abundant 
source  of  water.  He  describes  it  ss  gurgling  in  con- 
tinual eruptions  from  the  ground,  and  immediately 
farming  s  fine,  rapid  river.  (Pauean.,  8,  SO.— Diortye. 
Perieg.,  v.  417.— Ovid,  Met..  1,  708.— Id,  Fatt.,  6, 
89. — Cremer't  Ancient  Greece,  vel.  3,  p.  317,  **qq.) 

JLjtbios,  I.  C,  snraamsd  Nepoe,  an  eminent  Ro- 
man commander,  accompanied  the  elder  AXricanus  into 
Spain,  and  had  the  cooamand  ef  the  fleet  assigned  him, 
which  wss  to  co-operate  with  the  land  forces.  He 
contributed  to  the  reduction  of  Carthago  Nova,  and 
waa  highly  honoured  by  Scipio,  both  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion,  and  also  for  his  judicious  conduct  ia 
appeasing  a  cemmotion  produced  by  the  rivalry  that 
prevailed  between  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Li*.,  35,  48.)  He  was  afterward  sent  to 
Rome  to  give  an  aecoant  of  the  successes  which  had. 
attended  the  anna  of  the  republic.  After  the  close  of 
the  Spanish  war,  Lalius  was  despatched  by  Scipio  to 
the  court  of  Syphax,  to  sound  that  prince,  and  engage 
him  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Romans.  The  fol- 
lowing year  (A.U.C.  648,  B.C.  306),  Asdrubal,  the 
son  of  Giseon,  having  renewed  the  war  in  Spain,  La- 
lius was  despatched  to  oppose  him,  and  nearly  succeed- 
ed in  malting  himself  master  of  Gadee.  In  A.U.C. 
549,  B.C.  205,  he  wee  directed  by  Scipio  to  make  • 
descent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  be  effected,  and 
obtained  an  immense  booty.  In  the  course  of  this 
war  he  surprised  the  camp  of  Syphax  during  the  nirfht, 
»  conjunction  with  M asinisss,  ssl  fire  to  it,  pursued 
and  overtook  the  prince  himself,  and  made  him  pris- 
oner. He  coodeKted  Syphax  to  Rome,  and  then  has- 
tened to  rejoin  Scipio,  and  share  his  glory  and  his  din- 
gers. Lalius  was  elected  prvlor  A.U.C.  557,  B  C. 
107,  and  obtained  the  government  of  Sicily.  He  af- 
terward stood  candidate  for  the  consulship,  but  waa 
defeated  by  private  intrigues,  and  did  not  attain  to  that 
office  until  A.U.C.  664,  B.C.  190.  After  bis  election 
to  the  consulship,  Lalius  had  some  difficulties  with 
bis  colleague,  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  respecting  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces.  They  both  desired  the  gov- 
ernment of  Greece ;  but  the  senate,  to  whom  the  ques- 
tion was  left,  decided  in  favour  of  Scipio,  and  Lalius 
was  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  a  government  in  Italy. 
In  discharging  the  duties  of  this,  he  repwopled  Cremo- 
na sad  Pmceutia,  which  had  been  ruined  by  ware  and 
contagious  disorders.  History,  after  this,  makes  no 
farther  mention  of  him.  It  waa  from  the  narratives  of 
Leliua  that  Polybius  wrote  his  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Scipio  in  Spain  aid  Africa.  (.Polyb.,  10, 1 1. 
— Lee.  88,  42,  teqq—Id.,  27,  7,  »**».  —  Id.,  39,  1, 
etqq) — II.  Snmanied  Sapient,  waa  son  of  the  prece- 
ding. He  studied  philosophy  in  early  life  under  Dio- 
genes the  Stoic  and  Psnsrtius.  and  learned,  from  theae 
two  eminent  philosophers,  to  contemn  the  allurements 
of  pleasure,  and  to  cherish  an  ardent  love  for  wisdom 
and  virtue.  Turning  hie  attention  after  this  to  the 
profession  of  the  bar,  he  look  a  high  rank  among  the 
orators  of  bis  time.  His  eloquence  is  described  by 
Cicero  ss  mild  and  persuaaive,  although  be  was  neg- 
ligent in  point  of  style,  and  too  fond  of  employing  an- 
tiquated terms.  (Cte.,  Brut.,  31,  eeqq.)  Lalius  ac- 
companied his  friend,  the  younger  Africanua,  to  the 
siege  of  Carthage,  where  he  signalized  hjs  valour. 
After  the  destruction  of  this  celebrated  city,  he  was 
sent  aa  prater  into  Spain,  and  there  broke  the  powea 
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nf  the  chieftain  Viriathue.  (Cte.,  Of.,  %,  11.)  He 
was  afterward  elected  into  the  college  of  sugurs,  B.C. 
1 18,  and  defeated  before  the  comma  the  proposition 
of  L.  Crassus,  to  deprive  the  senate  of  the  power  of 
electing  the  members  of  the  augural  college,  and  to 
transfer  this  right  to  the  people.  Cicero  (N.  D.,  3, 
43)  calls  the  speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  oc- 
casion "orattuncula  aureola."  Bribery  and  intrigue 
frustrated  for  some  time  his  applications  for  the  con- 
sulship, notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Scipio  in  bis  be- 
half, until  B.C.  140,  when  bis  merit  triumphed  over 
every  obstacle.  He  was  consul  with  C  Servilius 
Csepio,  and  conducted  himself  in  this  high  office  with 
a  moderation  well  calculated  to  conciliate  all  minds. 
Still,  however,  he  could  not  obtain  a  re-election,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  Cicero  alludes,  who  blames  the 
people  for  depriving  themselves  of  the  services  of  so 
wise  a  magistrate.  (Cte.,  Tuse.,  5,  19.)  Lei i us  liv- 
ed a  country  life,  and,  when  there,  divided  his  time  be- 
tween study  and  agriculture.  He  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  cheerful  and  equable  temper,  and  to  have 
looked  with  philosophic  calmness  on  both  the  favours 
and  the  frowns  of  fortune.  Hence  Horace  (Serm.,  2, 
1,  72)  alludes  to  the  "  mitit  tapientia  Lain."  He 
numbered  among  his  friends  Pacuviua  and  Terence, 
and  it  waa  thought  that,  in  conjunction  with  Scipio, 
he  aided  Terence  in  the  composition  of  his  dramas. 
(But  consult  the  article  Terentiua.)  The  friendship 
that  subsisted  between  Lsliue  and  Scipio  waa  cele- 
brated throughout  Rome,  and  it  waa  this  which  in- 
duced Cicero  to  place  the  name  of  the  former  at  the 
bead  of  his  beautiful  dialogue  "  Dt  Amieitia"  the  in- 
terlocutors in  which  are  Ltslius  and  his  two  sons-in- 
law,  C.  Fannius  and  Q.  Mntiua  Scavola.  Quintilian 
mentions  a  daughter  of  Laelius  who  waa  celebrated  for 
her  eloquence.    (Quint.,  1,  1,  6.) 

Laiktes,  I.  king  of  Ithaca  and  father  of  Ulyaaea. 
He  waa  one  of  the  Argonauts.  He  ceded  the  crown 
to  his  son  and  retired  to  the  country,  where  be  spent 
his  time  in  the  cultivation  of  the  earth.  Ulyaaea  found 
him  thus  employed  on  his  return,  enfeebled  by  sge  and 
sorrow.  (Vii.  Ulysses.)— II.  A  town  and  harbour  of 
Cilicia,  on  the  confines  of  Pampbylia,  and  west  of 
Selinus.  Strabo  makes  it  to  have  been  a  fortified  post 
on  a  hill,  with  a  harbour  below  (669).  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diogenes  Laertius.    (VU.  Diogenes  III.) 

LiiitIcs,  Diogenes,  a  Greek  writer.  (Fid.  Di- 
ogenes III.) 

LjtrrBTodNKs,  a  gigantic  and  androphagooa  race, 
mentioned  by  Homer  in  his  description  of  the  wander- 
ings of  Ulysses.  The  country  of  the  Lnstrygones, 
according  to  the  poet,  lay  very  far  to  the  west,  since 
Ulysses,  when  driven  from  the  islsnd  of  JSolus,  sailed 
on  farther  for  six  dsys  and  nights,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  reached  the  land  of  the  Laistrygonians.  Many 
expounders  of  mythology,  therefore,  place  the  Lajs- 
trygones  in  Sicily.  But  for  this  there  is  no  good  rea- 
son whatever,  since  Homer  make*  this  race  and  that 
of  the  Cyclopes  to  dwell  st  a  wide  distance  from  esch 
other.  Equally  fabulous  is  the  sccount  given  by  some 
of  the  ancient  writers,  that  a  colony  of  Lesstrygonee 
pasaed  over  into  Italy  with  Lamus  at  their  bead,  and 
built  the  city  of  Form  he.  When  once  the  respective 
situations  of  Circe's  island  and  that  of  iGolus  were 
thought  to  have  been  ascertained,  it  became  no  very 
difficult  matter  to  advance  a  step  farther,  and,  as  the 
Lamtrygones  lay,  according  to  Homer,  between  these 
two  islands,  to  make  Formis  on  the  Italian  coast  a 
city  of  that  people.  Formite  was,  however,  in  truth, 
of  Pelssgic  originated  seems  to  hsve  owed  a  large 
portion  of  its  prosperity  to  a  Spartan  colony.  The 
name  appears  to  come  from  the  Greek  'Op/ual,  and  to 
have  denoted  a  good  harbour.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  11,  seyy.}— -Unlike  the  Cyclopes,  the  Lastry go- 
net  lived  in  the  social  state.  Their  king  waa  named 
Antiphates,  their  town  waa  called  Leatrygonia  or  Te- 
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lepylna  (it  is  uncertain  which),  and  a  fountain  near  K 
Artakia.  Such  waa  the  state  of  things,  according  to 
Homer,  when  Ulyases  came  to  this  quarter  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings.  There  wu  a  port  at  a  lit- 
tle distance  from  the  city,  which  all  the  ahips  of  Ulys- 
ses, but  the  one  in  which  he  himself  wis,  entered.  A 
herald,  with  two  other  persons,  waa  then  sent  u>  lbs 
city.  They  met  the  daughter  .of  Antiphates  at  the 
founts  in  Artakia,  and  were  by  her  directed  to  her  fa- 
ther's bouse.  On  entering  it  they  were  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  bis  wife,  who  was  "  aa  large  as  the  top  of  a 
mountain."  -  She  instantly  called  her  hatband  from 
the  market-place,  who  aeiaed  one  of  them,  and  killed 
and  dressed  him  for  dinner.  The  other  two  nude 
their  escape,  pursued  by  the  Lestrygonea,  who  with 
huge  rocks  destroyed  ill  the  ships  and  their  crews 
which  were  within  the  harbour,  the  veaael  of  Ulyttea, 
which  had  not  entered,  alone  escaping.  (Hon.,  0i, 
10,  81,  sew  ) 

Laroau  Lex,  I.  ordered  that  the  plebeian  mtgit- 
tratea  should  be  elected  at  the  Comitia Tribute:  paw- 
ed A.U.C.  293.— II.  Another,  passed  A.U.C.  497, 
against  the  defrauding  of  minors.  By  tbia  law  the 
yesrs  of  minority  were  limited  to  twenty-five,  and  no 
one  below  that  age  could  make  a  legal  bargain. 
(Heituce.,  Ant.  Rom.,  U.  JSaubold,  p.  197,  *ef ) 

LsviNos,  I.  P.  Valeriua,  waa  consul  A.U.C.  471, 
B.C.  280,  and  waa  charged  with  the  conduct  of  tas 
war  against  Pyrrbus  snd  the  Tarentinea.  The  rapid- 
ity of  hie  advance  into  Southern  Italy  induced  Pyr- 
rhua  to  offer  him  terms  of  accommodation,  and  to  pro- 
pose himself  as  an  umpire  between  the  Tarentmes  tnd 
Romans.  Levinua  made  answer  to  the  monarch'! 
envoy,  that  the  Romans  neither  wished  bis  muter  for 
an  arbitrator,  nor  feared  him  ee  an  enemy.  A  bloody 
battle  ensued  near  Heracles,  which  Pyrrhus  eventuilly 
gained  by  means  of  his  elephants,  these  monstrous  m- 
imalt  having  never  before  been  encountered  by  the 
Romans.  This  waa  the  action  after  which  Pyrrhtn 
exclaimed,  that  another  such  victory  would  prove  bit 
ruin.  Lavinus,  not  disheartened  by  his  ill  sueeets, 
sent  to  Rome  for  fresh  levies,  and,  having  recarrsd 
two  legions,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  Pyrrhus,  who  m> 
advancing  against  Rome,  and  by  a  forced  much 
aaved  Capua  from  falling  into  hie  hands.  (Fid.  Pyr- 
rhus.)— II.  M.  Valeriua,  of  a  consular  family,  obtained 
the  pratorahip  A.U.C.  640,  B.C.  214,  and  command- 
ed a  fleet  stationed  near  Brundisium,  in  the  Iooiii 
Sea.  Having  heard  of  aome  warlike  movement  on 
the  part  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  he  advanced 
againat  that  prince,  gained  various  successes  over  him. 
and,  detaching  the  iEtoliana  from  hie  aide,  concluded 
a  treaty  with  them,  which  gave  the  Romans  their  Snt 
firm  foothold  in  Greece.  In  A.U.C.  644,  B.C.  210, 
he  was  elected  consul,  though  absent,  and  obtained 
the  government  of  Italy,  which  be  exchanged  with  hie 
colleague  M.  Marcellua,  at  the  instance  of  the  senate, 
for  that  of  Sicily.  Before  setting  out  for  hie  govern- 
ment, be  distinguished  himself  at  Rome  by  hie  patri- 
otic conduct.  There  being  a  scarcity  of  money  in  the 
public  treasury,  and  a  supply  of  rowera  being  required 
for  the  fleet,  it  waa  proposed  that  private  persons  should, 
aa  on  former  occasions,  in  proportion;  to  their  fortunes 
snd  stations,  supply  rowers  with  pay  and  subsistence 
for  thirty  days.  This  measure  exciting  much  mur- 
muring and  ill  will  among  the  people,  and  a  sedition 
being  apprehended,  Ltevinus  recommended  to  the  sen- 
ate that  the  rich  should  first  aet  an  example,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  common  fund  all  their  superflaooi 
wealth.  The  scheme  waa  received  with  the  wannest 
approbation ;  and  ao  great  was  the  ardour  on  the  part 
of  the  rich  to  bring  in  their  gold  snd  silver  to  the  treas- 
ury, tbst  the  commissioners  were  not  able  to  receive, 
nor  the  clerks  to  enter,  the  contributions.  (Lm,  26, 
86.)  As  soon  es  Lvvinue  reached  Sicily  he  began 
the  aiege  of  Agrigentum,  the  only  important  city  which 
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•till  held  out  for  the  Carthaginians.  Ita  redaction 
brought  with  it  the  submission  of  the  whole  of  Sicily 
to  the  Roman  arms.  Having  been  continued  in  com- 
mand for  another  year,  he  collected  all  his  naval  forces, 
nude  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and,  encoun- 
tering on  his  return  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  gained  a 
splendid  naval  victory.  He  was  afterward  deputed  to 
visi*.  the  court  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  ob- 
tain the  statue  of  Cybele.  (  Vid.  Cybele.)  In  A.U.C. 
653.  B.C.  801,  Laavinus  was  sent  aa  propnetor  to  Ma- 
cedonia, against  King  Philip ;  but  be  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  sons  Publius  and  Marcos  celebrated 
funeral  games  in  honour  of  thuir  father,  which  were 
continued  for  the  space  of  four  days.  (Lra.,  84,  10, 
teqq.—Ii.,  84,  40,  stqq. — Id.,  86,  40,  seqq. — Id.,  89, 
11.— Id.,  31,  3. — Id.,  81,  80.)— HI.  P.  Valerius,  a 
descendant  of  the  preceding,  despised  at  Rome  for  his 
vices.   (Horat.,  Serm.,  1,  6,  li.—SckoL,  ui  Joe.) 

Lauds,  a  Macedonian,  father  of  Ptolemy  I.,  of 
Egypt  (Consult  remarks  at  the  beginning  of  the  ar- 
ticle Plolenueue  1.) 

Laoosa,  I.  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Glsucus,  near  the 
northern  coast  of  Lycia,  now  Panagia  di  CorduJuta, 
or,  according  to  some,  Christiana. — II.  or  Lagueaas, 
an  island,  or,  more  properly,  a  cluster  of  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Troaa,  to  the  north  of  Tenedos,  now  Tao- 
ckut  AdatL  (Plm ,  6,  31. — Bitckog  und  Miller, 
Wartert.  der  Geogr.,  p.  676.) 

Lauras,  a  patronymic  of  (Edipus,  son  of  Laiue. 
(Otid,  Hit.,  6,  fab.  1&) 

Lais,  I.  the  most  celebrated  hetartsl  of  Greece. 
She  was  bora  at  Hyccara  in  Sicily,  and  waa  made 
captive  when  her  native  city  waa  taken  by  the  Athe- 
nians, in  the  course  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Athene.  She  waa  at  this  time 
seven  years  of  age,  and  the  property  of  a  common  sol- 
dier. Having  been  subsequently  sold  by  her  first 
owner,  she  waa  conveyed  by  her  purchaser  to  Corinth, 
at  that  period  the  most  dissolute  city  of  Greece, 
where,  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  she  became  one 
of  those  females  who  consecrated  themselves  in  that 
city  to  the  service  of  Venus.  (Kid.  Corinthus,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  article.)  The  fame  of  her  ex- 
traordinary beauty  drew  together  strangers  from  every 
part  of  Greece,  while  the  extravagance  of  her  demands 

Sve  rise  to  the  well-known  proverb,  that  "  it  was  not 
r  every  one  to  go  to  Corinth."  (Ov  irovrdf  dvdpoc 
h  KopivOov  hrff  6  irAoif.  Erarm  ,  ChU.,  cel.  131. 
—'•Nm  emit  komini  eontingit  adirt  Corinthum." 
Hani.,  Epiet.,  1,  17,  36.)  Pausanias  speaks  of  a 
tomb  of  Lais  at  Corinth,  near  the  temple  of  Venus 
Melcnis,  on  which  was  placed  a  stone  lioness,  holding 
s  ram  with  her  front  pews,  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
unprincipled  rapacity  of  the  hetarist.  The  same  wri- 
ter makes  mention  also  of  a  tomb  of  Lais  inThessaly, 
whither,  according  to  one  account,  she  had  gone, 
through  attachment  for  a  youth  named  Htppostratos ; 
and  toe  females  of  which  country,  dreading  ber  evil 
influence,  had  assasainated  ber  in  the  temple  of  Venus. 
— Nurnismatkal  writers  refer  to  certain  coins  of  an- 
cient Corinth,  which-  have  on  one  aide  a  lioness  hold- 
ing down  a  run,  and  on  the  other  a  female  head ;  and 
they  think  that  these  were  struck  in  honour  of  Lais, 
the  female  head  being  intended  as  ber  portrait.  (Con- 
sult ViMcmli,  Iemwgr.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  411.)  A  fall 
account  of  Lais  is  given  by  Bayle  {Diet.  Hut.,  t.  ».). 
—II.  Another  hetsnist,  often  confounded  with  the  for- 
mer, but  who  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years  later.  She  waa 
the  daughter  of  a  Corinthian  hetariat  attached  to  Alci- 
bisdes.  It  is  to  this  latter  Lai's  that  we  must  refer  the 
anecdote  related  of  Demosthenes.  (Consult  PHietoire 
it  Lai;  par  B.  he  Gmz  it  Gcrland,  Pari*,  1756, 
12mo.  Some  writers,  refuted  by  Bayle,  make  this 
Lais  to  hsve  been  a  daughter  of  Alcibiadea.  Others, 
misled  by  an  equivocal  expression  of  Paulmier  de 
Grarrtemesntl  (Palmerius— EttrdtoU,  p.  868),  have 


taken  her  for  the  daughter  of  the  first  Lata ;  an  error 
into  which  Brunch  has  also  fallen  (ad  Arutoph.  PltU.. 
179). 

Laics,  s  son  of  Labdacus,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  Thebes,  which  his  grandfather  Nyeteue  bad 
left  to  the  care  of  bia  brother  Lycus,  till  bis  grandson 
came  of  age.  He  was  driven  from  bia  kingdom  by  Am* 
phion  and  Zethua,  who  were  incensed  against  Lycus 
for  the  cruelties  which  Antiope  had  Buffered.  (Vid. 
Antiope.)  On  the  death  of  Amphion,  Laius  aucceeded 
to  the  throne  of  Thebes,  and  married  the  daughter  of 
Menosceoa,  called  by  Homer  E  pices  ta,  by  others  Jo- 
csata.  An  oracle,  however,  warned  him  against  hav- 
ing children,  declaring  that  be  would  meet  his  death 
from  lb*  hands  of  a  son,  and  Laius,  in  consequence, 
long  refrained  from  becoming  a  father.  At  length, 
having  indulged  too  freely  in  wine  on  a  festal  occasion, 
he  forgot  his  previous  resolution,  and  Jocaeta  brought 
forth  a  son.  The  child,  aa  soon  ae  born,  waa  delivered 
by  the  father  to  bis  herdsman,  to  expose  on  Mount 
Citbasron.  The  herdsman,  moved  by  compassion, 
gave  the  babe,  according  to  one  account  (Soph.,  (Ed. 
T.,  1088),  to  a  neatherd  belonging  to  Polybua,  king 
of  Corinth;  or,  aa  others  say  (Eurxp.,  Pkcm.,  38), 
the  grooms  of  Polybua  found  the  infant  after  it  bad 
been  exposed,  and  brought  it  to  the  wife  of  Polybua, 
who,  being  childless,  reared  it  as  ber  own,  and  named 
it  CEdipna,  on  account  of  its  swollen  feel  (from  oliiu, 
to  eiaeil,  and  iroec,  a  foot),  for  Laiue,  previous  to  the 
exposure  of  the  child,  had  pierced  its  ancles  with  a 
thong.  Many  years  afterward,  Laius,  being  on  his 
way  to  Delphi,  to  learn  tidings  respecting  the  child 
which  be  had  caused  to  be  exposed,  whether  it  had 
perished  or  not,  and  being  accompanied  only  by  bis 
herald  Polyphonies,  met  in  a  arrow  road  in  rhocia  a 
young  man  also  travelling  in  the  direction  of  tho  ora- 
cle. This  waa  CEdipus,  who  waa  anxious  to  aacertain 
hia  true  parentage  from  the  god.  When  the  chariot 
of  Laiue  overtook  CEdipus,  who  was  on  foot,  the 
driver  ordered  the  young  man  to  retire  from  the  path, 
and  make  way  for  one  of  royal  blood.  On  bis  refusal 
a  contest  ensued,  in  which  CEdipus  slew  the  herald 
and  hia  own  father,  both  the  latter  and  hia  eon  being 
ignorant  of  each  other.  The  body  of  Laius  wss  found 
and  honourably  buried  by  Damaaiatratua,  king  of  Play 
tsta ;  and  Creon,  the  eon  of  Menceceus,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Thebes.  The  account  here  given,  which  is 
from  Euripides,  differs  in  some  respects  from  other 
versions  of  the  legend.  Sophocles  makes  CEdipus  to 
have  met  bia  father  after  having  consulted  the  oracle. 
\Soph  ,  (Ed.  T.,  780,  eeqq.— Compare  Apollod.,  3,  6, 
7— Diod.  Sic.,  4,  64.— Ewiot.,  8,  18.) 

L alas  a,  I.  a  young  female  beloved  by  Horace. 
(Od.,  I,  88,  88.)— II.  A  slave  of  Cynthia's.  {Pro- 
pert.,  4,  7,  46.) 

LahIchds,  a  son  of  Xenophanes,  sent  into  Sicily 
with  Niciaa.  He  was  killed  B.C.  414,  before  Syra- 
cuse. Lamachua  ia  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes  in  hia 
play  of  the  Acharnenaea,  and  with  some  degree  of  rid- 
icule. That  be  waa  a  man  of  high  courage,  the  com- 
pliments directly  and  indirectly  paid  to  him  by  the  ' 
same  poet  [Thorn. . 841. — Achoru.,  1073, et  Vote, ad 
lot.),  sufficiently  indicate.  From  an  important  trust, 
also,  that  waa  reposed  in  him  by  Pericles  (Pint.,  Vit. 
Panel.,  c.  90),  it  should  seem,  that  he  was  considered 
by  that  great  statesman  a  man  of  talent  aa  well  aa  cf 
courage.  If  the  outward  merits  of  Lamachua  had 
imposed  upon  the  penetration  of  Pericles,  they  had 
not  on  that  of  Aristophanes :  he  saw  more  froth  than 
substance,  more  of  show  than  solid  worth,  in  the  young 
soldier ;  a  disposition  for  the  distinctions  and  emolu- 
ments which  are  to  be  derived  from  soldiership,  but 
no  evidence  of  those  high  talents  which  constitute  a 
really  great  captain.  That  the  dramatist  bad  formed 
a  more  correct  eatimate  of  the  powers  of  Lamachua 
than' the  contemporary  statesman,  the  comparatively 
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•malt  figure  which  he  afterward  made  In  history  suffi 
eiently  proves.  (Mitchell,  ad  Arwteph.,  Acharn.,  610.) 

I.ambrui  or  Lambkr,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  is- 
suing from  the  Eupilis  Lscus,  and  (ailing  into  the 
Olona,  one  of  the  Iribatariee  of  the  Po.  It  is  now 
the  Lambro  or  Lamttroru.    (Plin.,  8,  19.) 

Lamia,  a  city  of  Theeaaly  situate  inland  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Sinus  Malisons,  end,  according  to 
Stpabo  (433),  aboift  thirty  stadia  from  the  Sperchioa. 
It  is  celebrated  in  history  ss  the  principal  scene  of  the 
war  which  was  carried  en  between  the  Macedonians 
under  Antipater,  and  the  Athenians,  with  other  con- 
federate Greeks,  commanded  by  I^eosthenes  ;  from 
which  circumstance  it  is  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Lsmiac  war.  Antipater,  having  bean  defeated 
in  the  first  instance,  retired  to  Lamia,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  the  allies  ;  but  be  afterward  contrived  to 
escape  from  this  place,  and  retire  to  the  north  of 
Thessaly.  Soon  after,  with  the  essistance  of  the  army 
of  Oraterua,  brought  for  that  purpose  from  Asia,  he 
.gave  battle  lo  and  defeated  his  opponents  »t  Oration, 
and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Thie  was 
granted  them  on  severe  terms.  The  Athenians  were 
required  to  pay  the  same  tribute  as  before,  to  receive 
a  Macedonian  garrieon,  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  and  deliver  op  their  orators,  whose  sppesls  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Athenian  people  had  always  occasioned 
so  much  difficulty  for  the  Macedonians.  Demosthenes 
and  Hyperides  were  particularly  aimed  St.  ( Vtd,  De- 
mosthenes and  Hyperides.)—  Livy  reports  (ST,  80) 
that  Philip,  the  sen  of  Demetrius,  twice  defeated  the 
JEtolians,  supported  by  Attains  mid  seme  Roman 
troops,  near  this  piece.  Antleehua  was  afterward 
received  there  with  acclamations.  (Livy,  36,  48.) 
The  place  was  subsequently  retaken  by  the  Romans. 
(Lfe ,  87,  6  —  Pttwb.,  Extent.,  90,  1 1,  «f»  —  Pliny, 
4,  7.)  According  to  Dr.  Holland  (vol.  t,  p.  107). 
there  is  very  lituo  doubt  tint  the  site  of  Ztilaun 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  ancient  Lamia. — II. 
JBMv:  a  Roman  of  distinguished  family,  claiming  de- 
scent from  Lamas,  the  most  ancient  monarch  of  the 
Lsjstrygones.  -He  signalised  himself  in  the  war  with 
the  Cantahri  as  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Augustus. 
(Herat.,  Oct.,  8,  17.)—  III.  The  mistress  of  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  who  Tendered  herself  celebrated  by 
her  extravagances,  her  intrigues,  and  her  ascendancy 

over  that  prince.   (H*t.,>  Vat.  Demur  MUan,  V. 

Jf.  1,  T8.) 

hhu\x,  fabulous  monsters,  commonly  represented 
with  the  head  end  breast  of  a  female,  and  the  body  of 
a  serpent.  According  to  seme,  they  changed  their 
forma  at  pleasure,  and,  when  about  to  ensnare  their 
prey,  essoined  such  appearances  as  were  most  seduc- 
tive and  calculated  to  please.  The  Mood  of  young 
persons  wai  believed  to  possess  peculiar  attractions 
for  them,  and  for  the  purpose  of  quaffing  this  they 
wore  wont  to  take  the  form  of  a  beautiful  female. 
The  Lamiae  possessed  also  another  means  of  accom- 
plishing their  object.  TKie  was  *  species  of  kissing 
sound  emitted  by  tbem,  so  soothing  and  attractive  in 
its  nature,  that  persons  found  themselves  irresistibly 
allured  by  it.  when  not  in  disguise,  and  when  shay 
had  sated  their  horrid  appetites,  their  form  was  hide- 
ous, their  visages  glowed  like  fire,  their  bodies  were 
besmeared  with  blood,  and  their  feet  appeared  of  inn 
or  of  lead.  Sometimes  they  showed  themselves  com- 
pletely blind,  -at  other  times  they  had  s  single  eye, 
either  in  the  foreheed  or  on  one  side  of  the  visage. 
The  popular  belief  made  them  frequent  Africa  and 
Thessaly,  in  both  of  which  countries  they  watched  along 
the  main  roads,  and  seized  upon  unwary  travellers.— 
The  fable  of  Queen  Lamia  has  seme  analogy  to  this 
fiction,  and  both,  in  all  probability,  owe  their  origin  to 
one  and  the  same  source.  Lamia,  according  to  Di- 
odoros  Sicilies  and  other  ancient  authorities,  wss  a 
queen  of  Africa,  remarkable  for  beauty,  who,  on  ae- 
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count  of  her  cruel  disposition,  waa  eventually  trans- 
formed into  a  wild  beast.  Having  lost,  it  km*,  her 
own  children  by  the  hand  of  death,  the  tooght  to  con- 
sole her  sorrow  by  soiling  the  children  of  her  subjects 
from  their  mothers'  arms,  and  causing  then  to  ba 
slsin.  Hence  the  transformstion  inflicted  upon  bar 
by  the  gods.  (Died.  8ic.,  20,  41 — Coropare  StAoL 
ad  Aristoph,  Pae.,  757. — Cmaui.,  id  Stnb,  SB.— 
Wceteling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c.)  The  Lsmm  figured  ex. 
tensively  in  the  nursery-legends  of  antiquity,  and  iheit 
names  and  attributes  were  standing  objects  of  terror 
to  the  young.  (Diod.,  I.  e. — Compare  Herat.,  Bp.ii 
Pit.,  840.— Vid.  Lemuree.) 

Lam  Pino,  I.  a  tacedsunoimrn  female,  wife  of  Ar- 
chidamus  II.,  king  of  Sparta,  and  mother  of  Agia. 
6 he  was  celebrated  ss  being  the  daughter,  wife,  sister, 
and  mother  of  a  king. — II.  A  queen  of  the  Amumi. 
(JutHn,  4,4.) 

LAHrtrfa,  T.  a  daughter  of  Helios  (the  Sun-god) 
and  Neaera.    She,  with  her  sister  Pbsetbnaa,  took 
care  of  the  flocks  and  herds  of  her  father,  in  the  island 
of  Thrinakm.   There  were  seven  flocks  of  sheep  and 
as  many  herds  of  oxen,  fifty  animals  in  each  Dock  and 
herd.  They  neither  bred  nor  died.   Ulysses,  in  the 
course  of  his  wanderings,  came  to  this  island,  wbick 
both  Tireahts  and  Circe  bad  strictly  charged  him  to 
shun.    On  discovering  that  it  waa  Tbrinakia,  the  hero 
waa  desirous  of  obeying  the  injunctions  he  had  re- 
ceived ;  but  aa  it  was  evening  when  be  arrived,  bis 
companions  forced  him  to  consent  to  their  landing 
and  psesing  the  night  there.    They  promised  to  de- 
part in  the  morning,  and  took  an  oath  to  abstain  from 
the  cattle  of  the  sun.    During  the  night  a  violent 
storm  come  on,  and  for  an  entire  ensoti  afterward  i 
strong  southeast  wind  blew,  which  confined  thstn  a> 
the  island.    When  their  pro  visions  were  exhausted, 
they  lived  on  such  bird*  and  fish  as  they  could  eaten. 
At  length,  while  Ulysses  was  sleeping,  Eorykcbu 
prevailed  on  the  rest  to  slaughter  some  of  the  sacred 
oxen  in  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  to  vow,  by  my  of 
•mends,  a  temple  to  He  bos.    Ulysses,  en  awakening, 
was  filled  with  horror  at  what  they  had  dene;  aid  the 
displeasure  of  the  gods  was  soon  enaarteoted  by  prodi- 
gies; for  the  hides  crept  along  the  ground,  and  the 
flesh  lowed  on  the  spits.   Still  they  fed  for  six  dan 
on  the  sacred  cattle ;  on  the  seventh  the  storm  lulled, 
and  tbev  left  the  island  ;  but,  as  soon  aa  tbsy  had  but 
sight  of  load,  a  terrible  west  wind,  accompanied  bj 
thunder,  lightning,  and  pitchy  darkness,  came  so. 
Jupiter  struck  the  ship  with  a  thunderbolt :  it  went  to 
pieces,  and  ail  were  drowned  except  Ulysses.  (OA, 
18,  900,  teqq.) — II.  or  Lampelie,  one  of  the  Hels- 
dee,  or  eietere  of  Phtethon.    (Omd,  Met.,  S,  849.) 
Laimiofns,  jElivs,  a  Latin  histerisn,  who  floor- 
ted  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  eeotnry.  under 
Diocletian  and  Constantino  the  Great.    Of  his  works 
there  are  extant  the  lives  of  the  empercn  Antoninus, 
Marts*  Anrelioe,  Lucius  Verve,  Pertmax,  Albinos, 
Macrmns,  dec.    The  life  of  Alexander  Sevens,  which, 
according  to  the  Palatine  manuscript,  is  the  work  of 
Spanisnus,  lias  been  hy  some  authorities  •scribed  •> 
him.    The  Uvea  axe  to  be  •total  in  the  collection  of 
the  '•  Historic  AugvtUe  Scripture;"  t  vols.  8vo,  1671 
Some  critics  consider  Lanapridim  as  identical  with 
Spartianus.    (Consult  Fore.,  etc  Hitl.  let.  X  1  — 
fkhric.  BM.  Int.,  8,  p.  93,  note  «.  —  Saw  0m 
•matt.,  vol.  1 ,  p,  88.)   The  style  and  management  of 
Unapridius  will  not  allow  him  a  place  among  histori- 
ans of  «  superior  cross,  yet  he  is  valuable  for  his  facts. 
(BUkr.  &uek.  Kent.  Let.,  vol  I.  p.  841.) 

LahmIcus,  a  city  of  Myssa  in  Asia  Minor,  situate 
on  the  Hellespont,  where  it  begins  to  open  into  the 
Propontis,  and  northeast  of  Abydos.  The  early  name 
of  the  spot  where  I-ampsscus  stood  was  Pityuet, 
from  the  number  of  pimt-trttt  wench  grew  there  (awe. 
«  pint-tret).   A  Fboesjan  ccaony  is  said  to  bare  foufld- 
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ad  this  city  tnd  given  it  to  same,  being  directed  by 
the  oracle  to  settle  wherever  they  saw  lightning  first. 
.    This  took  place  in  the  district  Pitynaa,  and  hence  the 
name  of  the  city,  from  Xaftmt,  to  ikine  forth.  {Mela, 
1,  19.— Etym.  Mag.— Moisten.,  ad  Steph.  Byz.,  p. 
608.)    Strabo  calls  Lampsacus  a  Milesian  colony : 
very  probably  it  was  only  enlarged  by  a  colony  from 
Miletus.    (Slrob.,  588 — Monnert,  Geogr*  vol.  6,  pt. 
3,  p.  518.)    Another  account,  however,  makes  the 
city  to  have  existed  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  Pho- 
csnns,  and  merely  the  name  to  have  been  changed  by 
them.    They  aided,  according  to  this  version  of  the 
story,  s  king  of  the  Bebryces,  named  Mandro,  against 
the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and  were  persuaded  by 
him  to  occupy  a  part  of  his  territory.    Their  successes 
in  war,  however,  and  the  spoils  tbey  hsd  obtained,  ex- 
cited the  envy  of  the  Bebrycisns,  and  the  Phocteans 
would  have  been  secretly  destroyed,  had  not  Lamp- 
sace,  the  king's  daughter,  apprized  them  of  the  plot. 
Out  of  gratitude  to  her,  they  called  the  city  Lampsa- 
cus, having  destroyed  the  former  inhabitants.  (Pot- 
yon.,  8,  37. — Stepk.  'Byz.,  ».  v.)   The  neighbouring 
country  was  termed  Abarni»  or  Aharnus,  because  Ve- 
nus, who  here  was  delivered  of  Priapus,  was  to  disgust- 
ed with  his  appearance,  that  she  disowned  him  (iirnp- 
vclro)  for  her  offspring.    (Steph.  Byz.,  t.  r.  'ASapvor. 
— Holstcmus,  ad  Steph.  Byz.,  I.  c.)   Priaput  was  the 
chief  deity  of  the  place.    His  temple  there  was  the 
a&ylum  of  lewdness  and  debauchery ;  and  hence  the 
epithet  Lampsacius  is  osed  to  express  immodesty  and 
wantonness.    Alexander  resolved  to  destroy  the  city 
on  account  of  the  vices  of  its  inhabitants,  or  more 
probably  for  its  firm  adherence  to  the  interest  of  Por- 
■ia.    It  was,  however,  saved  from  ruin  by  the  artifice 
of  Anaximsnea.    (Vid.  Anaxiinenro.)    The  name  of 
Lamsaki  is  still  attached  to  a  small  town,  near  which 
Lampsacus  probably  stood,  as  Lanuaki  itself  contains 
no  remains  or  vestiges  of  antiquity.    A  modern  trav- 
eller assures  us  besides,  that  "  its  wine,  once'  so  cele- 
brated, is  now  among  the  worst  that  is  made  in  this 
part  of  Anatolia."   (Sibthorpe,  in  Walpole's  CoU.ec- 
turn,  vol.  1.  p.  91.) 

Lino:  I.  a  fabled  king  of  the  Lawtrygones,  said  to 
bare  founded  Formisj.  (rid.  Lcestrygones.)  The  La- 
mian  family  st  Rome  pretended  to  claim  descent  from 
him.  (Horat ,  Od.,  3,  17.)— II.  A  son  of  Hercules 
and  Onaphale,  fabled  to  have  succeeded  his  mother  on 
the  throne  of  Lydis. — III.  A  river  in  the  western  part 
or  Gilicia  Campestris,  now  the  Lamas .  It  gsve  to 
the  adjacent  district  Ihe  name  of  Lamutis.  (Cramtr's 
Aria  Minor,  vol.  S,  p.  338.) 

L»ncia.  the  name  of  two  towns  in  Lusitania,  dis- 
tinguished bv  the  appellations  of  Oppidans  and  Trans- 
cudana.  The  first  was  on  the  frontiers  of  the  I.usi- 
tani,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Munda  or  Mtmdego. 
It  is  now  La  Guaria.  The  latter  lay  to  the  east  of 
the  former,  and  is  now  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  It  was  called 
Transcudana,  because  it  lay  beyond  the  Cuds.  (Bis- 
ckoff  tend  Miller,  Wbrttrb.  der  Geogr ,  p.  679.) 

K*  muobacdi,  a  people  of  Germany,  located  by  most 
writers  on  the"  Alois  or  Rlhe,  and  the  Visdrus  or  Oder, 
in  part  of  what  is  now  called  Brandenburg.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account,  however,  of  PaulusDiaconus,  him- 
self one  of  this  nation,  they  originally  came  from  Scan- 
dinavia, under  the  name  of  Wilini.  tnd  were  called  by 
the  German  nations  Long  Beards,  from  their  appear- 
ance. (Paul  Diae,  live  Warnefrid,  it  Gett.  Lon- 
goA  .  1,  9  )  The  German  term  Lang  Baerdl,  Latin- 
ized, became  Langobardi.  They  seem  to  have  settled 
on  the  Elbe,  probably  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Lunenburg.  They  are  the  same  with  the  Lombards 
who  overran 'Italy  in  a  later  age.  (Manntrt,  Anc. 
Gro-'r.,  vol.  3,  p.  179. — Leo.  Entuntkelung  der  Verf. 
dtrr  Lnmhardischm  Sladte,  Hamburg,  1824,  8vo.) 

IjancvIpm,  a  town  of  Latium,  about  sixteen  miles 
from  Rome,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  to  the  right 


or  the  Apptan  Way,  and  on  a  hill  commanding  in  ex- 
tensive prospect  towards  Antium  and  the  ses.  Then 
is  no  very  early  mention  of  Lanuvium  in  Roman  his- 
tory ;  but  the  title  of  "  «ri»  fidelistima,"  given  to  it 
by  Livy  (6,  21),  indicates  thst  it  very  soon  sought  the 
protection  of  the  rising  city.  It  is  noticed,  however, 
previous  to  this  period,  ss  the  place  to  which  M.  Vol- 
scius  Fie  tor,  whose  false  testimony  hsd  cauaed  the 
banishment  of  Caso  Quinctias,  retired  into  exile. 
(La.,  3,  29.)  Lsnuvium  did  not  always  remain  at- 
tached to  Rome,  but  took  part  in  the  Latin  wars  With 
the  neighbouring  cities  against  that  power.  The  con- 
federates were,  however,  routed  near  the  river  Asturs, 
not  far  from  Antium  (Liv.,  8,  13);  and  this  defeat 
was  soon  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of 
Latium.  Lanuvium  seems  to  have  been  treated  with 
more  moderation  than  the  other  Latin  towns  ;  for,  in- 
stead of  being  punished,  the  inhabitants  were  made 
Roman  citizens,  and  then-  privileges  and  sacred  rights 
were  preserved,  on  condition  that  the  temple  and  wor- 
ship of  Juno  Sospita,  which  were  held  in  great  ven- 
eration in  their  city,  should  be  common  to  the  Romans 
also.  (Liv  ,  8,  14.)  It  then  became  a  raunicipium  ; 
and  it  remained  ever  after  faithful  to  the  Romans,  par- 
ticularly in  the  second  Punic  war,  as  we  learn  from 
Livy  (26,  8)  and  Silins  Italicus  (8,  361  ;  13,  364).— 
Lanuvium  and  its  district  hsd  the  honour  of  giving 
birth  to  several  distinguished  characters  in  the  annate 
of  Rome.  Milo,  the  antagonist  of  Clodius,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  plsce,  and  was  on  his  way  thither  to  create 
a  priest,  probably  of  Juno,  in  virtue  of  his  office  of  dic- 
tator of  the  city,  when  he  met  Clodiua  on  the  Appisn 
Way,  snd  the  rencounter  look  place  which  ended  in 
the  death  of  the  latter.  ((Sc.,  pro  Mil.,  e.  10.)  The 
famous  comedian  Roscius  was  likewise  born  near  La- 
nuvium. (Cic,  it  Div  ,  1,  36. — Id.,  If.  D..  1,  28.j 
We  learn  also  from  Jul.  Capitolinus  and  Ml.  Larnpri- 
diua,  that  the  three  Antonines  were  born  here  — Tht 
ruins  of  Lanuvium  still  bear  the  name  of  Ctvita  Lam 
mo,  or  Ci«d  delta  Vigna.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol 
2,  n.  27,  teqq.) 

LaocSon,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  or,  accord 
ing  to  others,  of  An  tenor,  and  a  priest  of  Apollo  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war.  While  offering,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  aarcedotal  functions,  a  bullock  to  render 
Neptune  propitious  to'  the  Trojans,  two  enormous  ser- 
pents issued  from  the  sea,  and,  having  first  destroyed 
his  two  sons,  whom  he  vainly  endeavoured  to  save, 
attacked  Laocoon  himself,  and.  winding  themselves 
round  his  body,  crushed  him  to  death  in  their  folds. 
Thfs  dreadful  punishment  was  inflicted  by  the  goddess 
Minerva,  for  the  part  Laocoon  had  taken  in  endeav- 
ouring to  dissuade  the  Trojans  from  admitting  into 
Troy  the  famous,  and,  as  it  afterward  proved  to  them, 
fatal  wooden  horse,  which  the  crafty  Greeks  had  con 
secrated  to  Minerva.  ( Virgil,  JEncid,  2,  40,  teqq.) 
"Virgil,  in  speaking  of  Laocoon,  employs  the  words 
"  ductus  tleplu.no  torle  tarcedoe"  (Mn  ,  1, 201 ).  This 
merely  means,  ss  above  slated,  that,  although  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  he  had  been  chosen  by  lot  to  propitiate 
Neptune  with  a  sacrifice.  (Heyne,  ad  /sc.)— An  en- 
during celebrity  has  been  gained  for  the  story  of  Lao- 
coon, from  its  forming  the  subject  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  groups  in  sculpture  which  time  has  spared 
to  ns.  It  represents  the  agonized  father  and  hia 
youthful  sons,  one  on  each  side  of  him,  writhing  and 
expiring  in  the  complicated  folds  of  the  serpents.  The 
figures  are  naked,  the  drapery  that  is  introduced  being 
only  used  to  support  and  fill  up  the  composition. 
This  superb  work  of  art,  which  Pliny  describes  inac- 
curately as  consisting  of  o^ily  a  tingle  block  of  marble 
(for,  in  spite  of  this  mistake,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  in  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  that  this  is  the 
identical  group  alluded  to  by  that  writer),  originally 
decorated  Ihe  baths  of  Titus,  among  the  ruins  of  whioh 
it  was  found  in  the  year  1506.    The  names  of  the 
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sculptors  who  executed  it  are  also  recorded.  They 
•re  Agesander,  Polydoru*,  and.  Athenodorus,  native* 
of  Rhode*.  Pliny  (36,  6)  says,  "  Laocoon,  which  ia  in 
the  palace  (dome)  of  the  Emperor  Titus,  ia  a  work  to 
be  preferred  to  all  other*  either  in  painting  or  sculp- 
ture. Thpae  great  artists,  Ageaander,  and  Polydoru*, 
and  Athenodorua,  Rhodiana,  executed  the  principal 
figure  (mm),  and  the  son*,  and  the  wonderful  fold*  of 
the  serpents,  out  of  one  block  of  marble." — There 
has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  among  antiqua- 
ries on  several  point*  connected  with  this  group: 
first,  as  to  the  date  of  the  artists ;  Winckelmann  con- 
tending that  they  are  of  a  good  period  of  Grecian  art, 
and  as  early  as  Lysippus.  A  considerably  later  date, 
however,  i*  now  attributed  to  them.  The  next  ques- 
tion discussed  has  been,  whether  the  sculptor  was  in- 
debted for  the  subject  to  Virgil'*  fine  description  (JJn., 
3,  200,  seqq.),  or  whether  the  poet  was  indebted  to 
the  artist.  With  respect  to  date,  the  most  careful 
consideration  seems  to  fix  these  sculptors  as  late  as 
the  early  emperors ;  and  Leasing,  whose  work  on  the 
Laocoon  deserves  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  the  philosophy  and  capabilities  of  art,  believes 
they  lived  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  With  regard  to  the 
subject,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  story,  being  well 
known,  offered  advantage*  for  illustration  to  the  sculp- 
tor, as  it  did  for  description  to  the  poet.  A*  Virgil's 
priest  waa  habited  in  his  robes  daring  the  exercise  of 
bis  priestly  functions,  and  the  group  under  considera- 
tion is  entirely  naked,  the  argument  is  additionally 
atrengthened  againat  the  assumption  that  the  artist 
borrowed  from  the  poet.  It  ia  more  natural  to  believe 
that  each  drew  from  a  common  source,  and  treated 
the  subject  in  the  way  beat  adapted  to  the  different 
art*  they  exercised  ;  the  sculptor's  object  being  con- 
centration of  effect,  the  poet's  amplification  and  brill- 
iant description. — This  group  i*  justly  considered,  by 
all  competent  judges,  to  be  a  master-piece  of  art.  It 
combines,  in  its  class,  all  that  sculpture  requires,  and, 
we  may  say,  admits  of,  and  may  truly  be  atudied  a*  a 
canon.  The  subject  i*  of  the  most  affecting  and  in- 
teresting kind ;  and  the  expression  in  every  part  cf 
the  figures  reaches,  but  does  not  exceed,  the  limits  of 
propriety.  Intense  mental  suffering  is  portrayed  in 
the  countenances,  while  the  physical  strength  of  all 
the  three  figures  is  evidently  sinking  under  the  irresist- 
ible power  of  the  huge  reptiles  wreathed  around  their 
exhausted  limbs.  One  son,  in  whose  side  a  serpent 
baa  fixed  his  deadly  fangs,  seems  to  be  fainting ;  the 
other,  not  yet  bitten,  triea  (and  the  futility  of  the  at- 
tempt ia  faithfully  ahown)  to  disengage  one  foot  from 
the  serpent's  embrace.  The  father,  Laocoon,  himself, 
i*  mighty  in  hi*  sufferings :  every  muscle  is  in  extreme 
action,  and  his  handa  and  feet  are  convulaed  with  pain- 
ful energy.  Yet  there  ia  nothing  frightful,  disgusting, 
or  contrary  to  beauty  in  the  countenance.  Suffering 
is  faithfully  and  atrongly  depicted  there,  but  it  is  rather 
the  exhibition  of  mental  anguish  than  of  the  repul- 
sive and  undignified  contortions  of  mere  physical  pain. 
The  whole  of  this  figure  displays  the  most  intimate 
knowledge  of  anatomy  and  of  outward  form  ;  the  lat- 
ter selected  with  care,  and  freed  from  any  vulgarity 
of  common  individual  nature  :  indeed,  the  single  figure 
of  Laocoon  may  be  fairly  referred  to,  as  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  existing  of  that  combination  of  truth 
and  beauty,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  production  of 
perfect  sculpture,  and  which  can  alone  ensure  for  it 
lasting  admiration.  The  youths  are  of  a  smaller 
standard  than  the  proportion  of  the  father ;  a  liberty 
hardly  justifiable,  but  taken,  probably,  with  the  view  of 
heightening  the  effect  of  the  principal  figure.  The 
right  arm  of  Laocoon  is*a  restoration,  but  so  ably 
done,  though  only  in  plaster,  that  the  deficiency  is 
said  to  be  scarcely  a  blemish.  It  is  not  certain  what 
modern  artist  has  the  merit  of  this  restoration,  though 
it  ia  thought  that  the  arm  it  now  bears  wss  the  plas- 


ter-model of  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  charged  wrtt 
the  task  of  adding  a  marble  arm,  but  let.  the  one 
which  he  had  destined  for  this  object  unfiniahed,  in  a  fit 
of  despair.  Some  antiquarian*  nave  thought  that  the 
original  action  of  the  arm  was  not  extended,  but  that 
this  limb  waa  bent  back  towards  the  head ;  and  they 
have  supported  their  hypothesis  by  the  fact  of  then 
being  a  rough  and  broken  surface  where  they  think  the 
hand,  or  perhaps  a  fold  of  the  serpent,  may  have  com 
in  contact  with  the  hair.  (Encyel.  Vt.  Kneul,  vol. 
18,  p.  323,  teg. — Htynt,  Anliq.  Avjf.,  vol.  2,  p  34, 
seqq. — Winckelmann,  Werke.,  vol.  6,  p.  101,  icqq.— 
Id.,  vol.  5,  p.  106.— ia.,  vol.  7,  p.  189.— Jd.,  vol.  5, 
p.  250. — Letting,  laocoon,  I)  6,  p.  76,  &c.) 

Laodamia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Acastus  and  Astyda- 
mia,  and  wife  of  Protesilaus.  (Vid.  Protesilaus.) 
When  ahe  received  intelligence  of  the  death  of  her 
husband  in  the  Trojan  war,  ahe  caused  an  image  of 
him  to  be  formed,  which  ahe  would  never  allow  to  be 
out  of  her  sight.  Her  father  ordered  the  image  to  be 
burned,  that  her  thoughts  might  be  diverted  from  her 
loss ;  bat  Laodamia  threw  herself  into  the  flames,  and 
perished  along  with  it.  Thence  probably  the  traditna 
adopted  by  some  poets,  that  the  gods  restored  life  to 
Protesilaus  for  three  hours,  and  that  this  hero,  finding 
the  decree  irreversible,  by  which  he  wss  to  return 
to  the  shades  below,  prevailed  on  Laodamia  to  ac- 
company him  thither.  She  was  also  called  Phvlaco. 
(Virg.,  En.,  6,  447.— (hid,  Her.,  13.— Hygh 
104.)— H.  A  daughter  of  Bellerophon  by  Achernone, 
the  daughter  of  King  Iobates.  She  had  a  son  by  Ju- 
piter, called  Sarpedon.    {Vid.  Sarpedon.) 

LaodIcs,  I.  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  be- 
came enamoured  of  Acamas,  son  of  Theseus,  when  be 
came  with  Diomedea  from  the  Greeks  to  Troy  mill 
an  embassy  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Helen,  and 
bad  by  him  a  son  named  Munitus.  She  afterward 
married  Telephua,  and,  on  his  desertion  of  her  at  the 
time  he  abandoned  the  Trojan  cause,  she  became  the 
wife  of  Helicaon,  the  son  of  Antenor.  The  rest  o] 
her  atory  is  variously  related.  Some  make  her,  after 
the  capture  of  Troy,  to  have  tbown  herself  from  u* 
summit  of  a  rocky  ravine  when  pursued  by  the  Greek:; 
othera,  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  the  earth  is 
accordance  with  her  own  prayer ;  and  others  again, 
to  have  been  recognised  by  Acamas,  when  Troj 
was  taken,  and  to  have  returned  with  him  to  Greece 
(Tzetz.,  ad  Lycophr.,  314, 498.)— II.  One  of  the  three 
daughters  of  Agamemnon,  called  also  Electra.  C* 
Electra.)— III.  The  wife  of  Antiochus,  one  of  Philip's 
officer*,  and  mother  of  Seleucus  Nicator  (Consult 
Juttm,  15,  4.)— IV.  The  siater  and  wife  of  Antio- 
chus Theos,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Se- 
leucus Callinicus  and  Antiochus  Hierax.  (Juita, 
27,  9.)— V.  A  daughter  of  Mithradates,  king  of  Poa- 
tus.  She  married  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria. 
—VI.  The  sister  and  wife  of  Mithradates  Enpator. 
(Conault  Juttin.  37,  8.)— VII.  Wife  of  Ariarathei  V., 
king  of  Cappadocia.   (Vid.  Ariarathea  V.) 

Laomcea,  I.  a  city  of  Phrygia,  in  the  southwestern 
angle  of  the  country.  It  was  situate  on  the  river  Ly- 
cus  (hence  called  Aaodureia  M  Av*y,  Ltwdicm  « 
Lycum).  and  stood  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia,  Cans, 
and  Lydia.  Its  aituation  coincides  exactly  with  that 
of  Cydrara  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  30.— W. 
Cydrara).  Pliny,  however  (5,  29),  makes  its  early 
name  to  have  been  Dioapolia,  changed  subsequently 
to  Rhoas.  It  contained  three  boundary  stones,  as  be- 
ing on  the  borders  of  three  province*,  and  hence  is 
commonly  called  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers  Trime- 
taria.  Ita  name  of  Laodicea  was  given  to  it  by  Anti- 
ochus Theos,  in  honour  of  his  wife  Laodice.  He  re- 
established it.  (Steph.  Byz.,  *.  o.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  a  very  flourishing  commercial  city- 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  during  the  in- 
road of  Timur  Leng,  A.D.  1402.   {Ducat,  p.  O, 
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mf—Chaland.,  p.  86.)   The  ruin*  of  Laodicea  are 
now  called  by  the  Turks  Eiki  Hissar.  (Mannert, 
Gcogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  131.  —  Leake's  Journal,  p. 
1M,  usq.)—  H-  Scabioea,  a  city  of  Syria,  southwest 
of  Emeu  and  of  the  Oronles.   It  is  sometimes,  though 
erroneooslj,  styled  Cabiosa.    The  epithet  Scabiosa 
must  bare  reference  to  the  leprosy,  or  some  cutaneous 
complaint,  very  prevalent  here  in  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
man power.   Its  previous  name  under  the  Greeks  was 
Aaoitieia  i  irpof  Ateavp,  Laodicea  ad  Libanam 
[Strain,  7S3. — rft*.,  5, 33),  and  it  must  have  been  sit- 
uate, therefore,  near  the  northeastern  part  of  the  chain 
of  Lihanus,  in  the  plain  Marsyas,  which  Pococke  (8, 
p.  204)  mentions,  though  he  is  silent  respecting  its 
ancient  name.   Its  site  most  be  looked  for  to  the 
west  of  the  modem  Hassciok,  a  day's  journey  to  the 
southwest  of  the  modern  Hems,  the  ancient  Emesa. 
[Mtmert,  Gtegr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  488.)— HI.  A  mar- 
itime  city  of  Syria,  on  an  eminence  near  the  coast, 
called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Aoodurera  M  rf  daXdr- 
rf,  Laodicea  id  Mare.   (Strab.,  751. — Plin.,  81,  5.) 
It  was  boilt  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  named  in  hon- 
our of  his  mother ;  and  Strabo  ranks  it  among  the 
fcor  principal  cities  of  the  country.    (Compare  Ap- 
jnan,  B.  Syr.,  c.  87.)   The  fruitfulnesa  of  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  the  quantity  of  good  wine  made  in 
this  quarter,  which  furnished  a  great  article  of  trade 
with  Alexandres,  were  the  chief  reasons  that  induced 
Seleocoe  to  found  thia  city.    Laodicea  may,  in  fact, 
be  regarded  as  the  harbour  of  Antiochia.    The  an- 
cient writera  praise  its  excellent  port,  and  it  would 
aeera,  even  at  the  present  dsy,  to  show  traces  of  the 
works  contracted  to  give  security  and  convenience 
to  the  harbour.   (Pococke,  8,  p.  Wl.—WalpoU'i  Me- 
mmi,  vol.  J,  p.  138.)   In  tin  civil  war  after  Cesar's 
death,  Dolabelia  stood  a  long  siege  in  this  place ;  it 
was  finally  taken,  and  suffered  severely.    (Dio  Case., 
47,  30.  — Appian,  B.  Cm.,  4,  63.)   Hence  Antony 
declared  it  independent,  and  freed  it  from  all  tribute. 
(Appitn,  B.  Civ.,  5,  7.)    It  again  suffered  from  Pes- 
eennios  Niger  (Malala,  Chron.,  11,  p.  135), and  there- 
fore his  more  successful  competitor  Severn*  did  all  in 
his  power  to  restore  it  to  its  former  condition.  Among 
other  favours  shown  it,  be  msde  the  place  *  colony 
with  the  Jus  Italieum.    (Ulpian,  1.  60,  Digest.  Tit., 
13,  de  censibus.)     The  modern  name  is  Ladikii. 
The  modern  city  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake 
in  1797,  the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  having  been 
thrown  down.    These  have  been  rebuilt,  though  less 
substantially  than  before.    Scarcely  any  wine  is  now 
made  here,  and  few  vines  are  planted.  (Walpole'e 
Memoirs,  vol.  8,  p.  138. — Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt  1,  p.  450.)— IV.  Combust*  (fi  Karaxexav^r),  a 
city  of  Asia  Minor  or  Lycaonia,  northwest  of  Ieonium. 
Its  name  is  supposed  lo  be  owing  to  the  frequent 
breaking  forth  of  subterranean  fires  in  the  vicinity. 
Strabo  mentions  this  as  peculiarly  the  case  in  the  parts 
of  Phrygia  to  the  west  of  Laodicea,  which  were  hence 
termed  Caiacecaumene  (KaTaneKavfievr/.  —  Strabo, 
579).   The  place  itself  was  unimportant,  and  would 
only  seem  to  have  been  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  situ- 
lled  on  the  great  road  from  the  western  coast  through 
Melitene  to  the  Euphrates.    Leake  (Journal,  p.  35) 
gives  the  modern  name  as  Yorgm  Ladik,  and  speaks 
of  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  architecture  found 
there. — V.  A  City  of  Media,  on  the  confines  of  Persia. 
(Pliny,  6,  36.) — VI.  A  city  of  Mesopotamia,  near 
Seleocis.   (Pftny,  4,  36.) 

LioxiooM,  son  of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy,  married  Stry- 
no.  the  daughter  of  the  Scsmander,  by  whom  he  had 
Titnonns,  Lsmpus,  Clilius,  Hieetson,  Podarces  (after- 
ward called  Priam),  and  Hesione,  together  with  two 
other  daughters.  He  had  also,  by  the  nymph  Cslybe, 
>  son  named  Bucolion.  (7J.,  6,  88.)  The  two  dei- 
ties Apollo  and  Neptune,  having  been  condemned  by 
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Jupiter  to  be  subservient  for  one  year  to  the  will  of 
Laomedon,  contracted  to  build  •  wall  around -Troy 
for  a  stipulated  sum.  When,  however,  this  labour 
was  accomplished,  Laomedon  refused  to  pay  the 
amount  agreed  on,  and  dismissed  the  two  deities, 
threatening  to  cut  off  their  ears.  He  even  menaced 
to  tie  ApoHo  hand  and  foot,  and  transport  him  to  the 
distant  islands.  (//.,  31, 441.)  To  punish  him,  Apol- 
lo sent  s  pestilence,  and  Neptune  a  flood  bearing  a 
huge  sea-monster,  which  earned  off  all  the  people  to 

be  found  in  the  plain  For  the  rest  of  bis  story,  con  ■ 

suit  the  article  Hesione. 

Laombdowtbos,  an  epithet  applied  to  the  Trojans 
from  their  king  Laomedon.  ( Virg.,  Mn.,  4,  543 ; 
7,  105;  8,  18.) 

LiosntDONTiiDiSe,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Tro- 
jans, from  Laomedon  their  king.    ( Virg . ,  Mn.,  3, 348.) 

LirHYSTfoM,  a  mountain  in  Bceotia,  about  twenty  sta- 
dia to  the  north  of  Coronea,  on  which  Jupiter  had  a  tem- 
ple, whence  be  was  called  Lapkystius.  It  was  here 
that  Atbamss  prepared  to  immolate  Phrixua  and  Hclle, 
whom  Jupiter  saved  by  sending  them  a  golden  ram. 
(PaMsan.,  9,  84.) 

LapIthjc,  a  tribe  or  people  of  Thesssly,  whose  eon- 
test  with  the  Centaurs  forms  a  conspicuous  legend  in 
classical  mythology.  (Vtd.  Centauri,  where  a  full  ac- 
count is  given.) 

Lisa  or  Laronda,  one  of  the  Naiads,  dsughtet 
of  the  river  Almon  in  Latium,  famous  for  her  beauty 
and  her  loquacity,  which  her  parents  long  endeavour 
ed  to  correct,  but  in  vain.  She  revealed  to  Juno  the 
amours  of  her  husband  Jupiter  with  Juturna,  for  which 
the  god  cut  off  her  tongue,  and  ordered  Mercury  to 
conduct  her  to  the  infernal  regions.  The  god  violated 
her  by  the  way,  and  she  became  the  mother  of  the 
Lares    (Vid  Lares.— (hid.  Fast.,  3,  585,  seqq.) 

Lares,  gods  of  inferior  power  at  Rome,  of  human 
origin,  who  presided  over  houses  and  families.  There 
were  various  classes  of  them,  such  as  Lares  Urban,  to 
preside  over  the  cities;  Familiares,  over  houses ;  Rus- 
tier, over  the  country  ;  Compitales,  over  cro always  ; 
Marim,  over  the  sea ;  Viales,  over  the  roads,  dec.  If 
we  closely  examine  into  the  nature  of  the  Penates  and 
that  of  the  Lares,  we  will  readily  perceive  why  the  for- 
mer have  a  higher  rank  assigned  them  in  the  hierarchy 
of  the  Genii  than  the  latter.  In  fact,  the  Penates  were 
originally  gods ;  they  were  the  powers  of  nature  per- 
sonified ;  powers,  the  wonderful  snd  mysterious  action 
of  which  produces  and  upholds  whatever  is  necessary 
to  life,  to  the  common  good,  to  the  prosperity  of  indi- 
viduals and  families;  whatever,  in  fine,  the  human 
species  cannot  bestow  upon  itself.  The  case  ia  quite 
different  with  the  Lares.  These  were  originally  hu- 
man beings  themselves ;  men  like  unto  us  in  every 
respect,  who  lived  upon  the  earth,  and  who,  becoming 
pure  spirits  after  death,  loved  still  to  hover  round  the 
dwelling  which  they  once  inhabited,  to  watch  over  its 
safety,  and  to  guard  it  with  as  much  care  as  the  faith- 
ful dog  does  the  possessions  of  its  master.  Having 
once  partaken  of  our  mortal  condition,  tbey  know  the 
better  from  what  quarter  danger  is  wont  to  menace, 
and  what  assistance  to  render  to  those  whose  situa- 
tion was  once  in  every  respect  their  own.  Tbey  keep 
off,  therefore,  danger  from  without,  while  the  Penates, 
residing  in  the  interior  of  the  dwelling,  pour  forth 
benefits  upon  its  inmates  with  bountiful  hands.  The 
fundamental  idea  on  which  rests  the  doctrine  of  the 
Lares,  is  intimately  connected  with  all  the  psychology 
and  pnenmatology  of  the  ancient  Italians.  According 
to  Apuleius  (De  Gemo  Socrat.,  vol.  3,  p.  337,  ed. 
Bip.),  the  demons  which  once  bad  inhabited,  as  souls, 
human  bodies,  were  called  Lemur es:  this  name  there- 
fore designated,  in  general,  the  spirit  separated  from 
the  body.  Such  a  spirit,  if  it  adopted  its  posterity ;  if 
it  took  possession,  with  favourable  power,  of  the 
abode  of  its  children,  was  called  Lot  famxliaris.  If, 
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■B  the  contrary,  by  niton  of  the  faults  committed  is 
life,  it  found  in  the  grave  no  resting-place,  it  appeared 
to  men  as  a  phantom ;  inoffensive  to  the  good,  but 
terrible  to  the  wicked.  Its  name  was  in  that  case  Lar- 
va. (Fetttu,  p.  300,  td.  Dacier.—Bulenger,  it  Pre- 
dig.,  4,  20.— Gran.,  The*.  Antiq.  Ron.,  6,  p.  480, 
ttqq.)  As,  however,  there  was  no  way  of  precisely 
ascertaining  what  had  been  the  lot  of  a  deceased  per- 
son, whether  he  bad  become,  for  example,  a  Lor  or  a 
Larva,  it  was  customary  to  give  to  the  dead  the  gen- 
eral appellation  of  Mane:  (Deus  Manit.)  Varro, 
in  a  more  extended  sense,  if  we  credit  Amobius,  re- 

Erded  the  Lares,  at  one  time,  as  identical  with  the 
anes,  the  tutelary  genii  of  the  living  and  the  dead; 
at  another  time,  as  gods  and  heroea  roaming  in  the  air; 
and  at  another,  again,  as  spirits  or  souls  separated  from 
bodies,  as  Lemures  or  Larva.  The  mother  of  the 
Lares  waa  called  Lara  or  Larunda.  (Arnobuu,  adv. 
Gent  ,  3, 41— Matrob.,  Sat.,  U  7.~Maritu,gK  AM., 
2,  p.  378.)  This  conception  of  the  Lares,  as  the  souk 
of  fathers  and  of  forefathers,  protectors  of  their  chil- 
dren, and  watching  over  the  safety  of  their  descend- 
ants, necessarily  gave  rise  to  the  custom  of  burying 
the  dead  within  the  dwelling.  (Sen.,  ad  Virg.,  JSn., 
6, 84.— Id.,  td  Mn.,  6,  162  — Itiior.,  Orig.,  16,  11. 
— Zotgn,  de  ObtUtc.,  p.  360.)  Men  wished  to  have 
near  them  these  tutelary  genii,  in  order  to  be  certain 
of  their  assistance  and  support.  In  process  of  time, 
however,  thia  custom  was  prohibited  at  Borne  by  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables.  (Cie.,  de  Leg.,  3,  33.) 
It  was  general  in  early  Greece,  and  among  the  prim- 
itive population  of  Italy.  (Plot.,  Mm.,  p.  964,  td. 
Bekker  y- The  meaning  attached  to  the  word  Lmr 
being  of  itself  extremely  general,  had  among  the  an- 
cients different  acceptations.  (Compare  Miller,  it 
Dot  Romanorum  Laribut  it  PenatilnU,  p.  60.)  Anal- 
ogous to  the  demons  (or  genii)  and  heroes  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Lares,  pore  spirits,  invisible  matters  and 
protectors,  and  everywhere  present,  limited,  as  little 
as  the  Penates,  their  domain  to  the  domestic  hearth. 
The  Etrurians,  and  the  Romans  after  them,  had  their 
Lares  ptMiei  and  Lartt  prwati.  (Sempel.,  it  Dns 
Laribut,  p.  xxrv.,  ttqq .)  The  Lares  were  supposed  to 
assist  at  all  gatherings  together  of  men,  at  all  public 
assemblies  or  reunions,  in  all  transactions  of  men,  in 
all  the  most  important  affairs  of  the  state  as  well  as  ef 
individuals.  Born  in  the  hease,  to  the  bosom  of  the 
family,  the  notion  of  Larea  went  forth  by  little  tad  lit- 
tle; extended  itself  to  the  strsets,  to  the  public  waya; 
above  all,  to  the  cross-roads,  where  the  peril  waa  great- 
er for  passengers,  and  where  assistance  wee  more  im- 
mediately necessary.  From  this  it  extended  itself  to 
communities,  to  entire  cities,  and  even  to  whole  coun- 
tries. .  Hence  the  numerous  classes  of  the  Larea  aad 
their  various  denominations,  such  as  violet,  mala, 
tompitaUt,  gnmdilet,  kattUei,  dec.  tf  each  individ- 
ual had  his  Lor,  his  genius,  his  guardian  spirit,  even 
the  infant  at  the  breast ;  so  entire  families,  and  whole 
races  and  nations,  were  equally  under  the  protection 
of  one  of  these  tutelar  deities.  Here  the  Lares  be- 
came in  some  degree  oenfoanded  with  the  Heroes, 
that  is,  with  the  spirits  of  these  who,  having  deserved 
well  of  their  country  whUe  on  earth,  eentinued  to 
watch  over  and  protect  it  from  that  mansion  in  the 
skies  to  which  their  merits  had  exalted  them.  It 
would  seem,  too,  that  at  times,  the  worship  of  these 
public  Lares,  like  that  of  the -public  Pesetas,  was  not 
without  some  striking  resemblance  to  that  rendered 


to  die  great  national  divinities.  The  proof  that  the 
Lares  were  not  always  clesrty  distinguished  from  the 
gods,  er,  at  least,  were  closely  esstarulated  to  the  de- 
mons and  heroes,  is  found  in  an  ancient  imcriptMn 
"The  Lares,  powerful  in  heaven"  (Lores  Coda  po 
tentet),  that  is,  most  probably,  inhabiting  the  region  of 
the  air,  where  they  exercised  their  power.  (Orm., 
Thtt ,  S,  p.  686,  leqq.—Spanhem,  it  Vesta,  dec.)— 
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All  that  the  house  contained  wu  confided  to  the  super- 
intending care  of  these  vigilant  genii :  the;  were  set 
at  a  watch  over  all  things  large  and  until,  uxj  Hence 
the  name  of  Prattites,  which  ia  sometimes  gnen 
them.    (Ovid,  Fait.,  6,  138,  183.)  Hence  the  dog 
was  the  natural  symbol  of  the  Lares ;  an  image  of  this 
animal  waa  placed  by  the  aide  of  their  statues,  at  cist 
these  were  covered  with  the  skin  of  a  dog.  (Crautr, 
Comment.  Herod.,  1,  p.  230.)— The  ordinary  altar  on 
which  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Lares  was  ths 
domestic  hearth.    The  victims  consisted  of  t  bog 
(Herat.,  Od.,  8,  33)  or  •  fowl ;  sometimes,  with  the 
rich,  of  a  young  steer ;  to  them  were  also  presented 
the  first  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  season,  and  Libations  ot 
wine  were  poured  out.    In  all  the  family  repasts,  the 
first  thine  done  was  to  cast  a  portion  of  all  the  viands 
into  the  fire  that  burned  oa  the  hearth,  in  honour  of  tot 
Lares.   In  the  form  of  marriage,  called  cops/io,  the 
bride  always  threw  a  piece  of  money  oa  the  hearth  to 
the  Larea  of  her  family,  and  deposited  another  in  the 
neighbouring  cross-road,  in  order  to  obtain  admission, 
aa  it  -were,  into  the  dwelling  of  her  husband.  (San. 
Mare,  it  prapr.  germ.,  c.  12,  p.  784,  td.  Gothofrci) 
Young  persons,  after  their  fifteenth  year,  consecrated 
to  the  Larea  the  bulla  which  tbey  had  worn  from  in- 
fancy.   (Pert.,  Sat.,  6,  31.)    Soldiers,  when  then 
time  of  service  waa  once  ended,  dedicated  to  then 
powerful  genii  the  arms  with  which  they  had  fought 
the  battles  of  their  country.    (Ovid,  Trial.,  4, 8,  SI.) 
Captives  and  slaves  restored  to  freedom  consecrate! 
to  the  Lares  the  fetters  from  which  they  bad  just  beet 
freed.    (Herat*  Sat,  1,  5.)    Before  undertaking  i 
journey,  or  after  a  successful  return,  homage  was  pu 
to  these  deities,  their  protection  wss  iraploted,  « 
thanks  were  rendered  for  their  guardian  care.  (Oni 
Tritt.,  1 , 8, 33.— Matter,  it  Dm  Rom.  Lor  tt  ftmi, 
p.  70.— Ev.  Otto,  de  Diit  vialiaut,  c.  B.)  Tbeoe* 
master  of  a  house  crowned  the  Lares,  in  order  to  ren- 
der them  propitious ;  *  custom  which  was  of  us 
moat  universal  nature,  and  which  waa  perpetuated  u 
the  latest  timea.    (Plata*.,  Tnmtm.,  1, 8, 1.— Crease 
Comment.  Herod  ,  1,  p.  835.)    The  proper  place  fat 
worshipping  the  Larea,  and  where  their  images  stood, 
waa  called  Lararium,  -a  sort  of  domestic  chapel  » 
the  Atrium,  where  were  also  to  be  seen  the  imago 
and  busts  of  the  family  ancestors.    The  rich  had  oto 
two  Lararia,  one  large  and  the  other  small ;  the;  bad 
also  "  Matters  of  the  Lares,"  and    Decurios  of  tat 
Lares,"  namely,  slaves  specially  charged  with  the  an 
of  these  domestic  cbepers  and  the  images  of  their  di- 
vinities.   As  to  the  poor,  their  Larea  bad  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  simple  hearth,  where  honours  not  leu 
ample  were  paid  to  them.    (Per  farther  details  re- 
enacting  the  Lararia,  consult  Chttker*  ie  Veteri  jt» 
Pontifieh,  3,  10.— Grow.,  The*.,  6,  p.  139.)— Certun 
public  festivals  were  •else  celebrated  in  honour  of  the 
Larea,  called  Lararia  and  Compttolia.   The  period 
for  their  celebration  fell  in  the  month  of  December, 
a  little  after  that  of  the  Saturnalia-    On  this  occatioa 
the  Laces  were  worshipped  aa  propitious  deities  -. 
hence  these  festival*  were  merited  by  a  gay  and  joyful 
character,  ami  thus  formed  a  direct  contrast  to  the 

tuny  Lemma.  The  Compitaka.  dedicated  u>  the 
r«*  Ocmpilaltt,  were  celebrated  in  the  open  sir,  ■ 
the  cross- roade  (u&i  vi*  compttouU,  ia  eompitu  —D*- 
Hot.,  4.  14.— And.  0*0..  If.  A.,  10,  U.—~S**amt * 
Pottos Coleni.  Rom  ~-Grm,,  Tec*.,  8,  p.  69,  4k.); 
the  day  of  their  celebration  waa  not  fixed.  Teri 
were  introduced  at  Rome  by  Serviua  Tullius,  woe  h* 
to  the  senate  the  care  of  detesmining  the  period  whei 
they  should  be  held.  In  early  times,  children  inn 
immolated  to  the  geddnss  Mania,  the  mother,  accord' 
ing  to  some,  of  the  Lares,  to  propitiate  her  favour  fa 
the  protection  of  the  family.  This  barbarous  rile  arc 
subsequently  abolished,  and  little  balls  of  wool  w«r 
hung  up  in  the  stead  of  human  offerings  at  the  gate 
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ef  dwellings.  MKrobios  (Sat,  1,  7)  informs  us,  that 
it  ma  Junius  Brutus  who,  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
Terquins,  introduced  a  new  form  of  sacrifice,  by  vir- 
tue of  which,  beads  Of  garlic  and  poppies  were  offered 
op  in  place  of  human  heada,  Mi,  pro  capitibut,  capit- 
iaw  tuffhcmtur,  in  accordance  with  the  oracle  of 
Apollo.  Every  family,  during  these  festivals,  brought 
i  cake  for  an  offering ;  slaves  enjoyed  a  perfect  equal- 
ity with  their  nutters,  ae  on  the  Saturnalia  ;  and  it 
wis  slaves,  net  free  men,  that  assisted  the  priests  ia 
the  sacrifices  offered  up  on  this  occasion  to  the  tnte- 
Iiiy  genii  of  the  ways.    (Dion.  Hal.,i  — Cic.,  ad  Alt., 
7,  l.-HonL,  Od.,  3,  17,  14,  and  Mittcherlich,  ad 
Bent,  J.  c)  In  case  of  death  in  a  family,  a  sacrifice 
of  sheep  wis  offered  up  to  the  family  Lares.   (Cic.,  it 
Idg.,  i,  23, 45,  where  we  must  read,  with  Gbrenz, 
wrwciiw.— Mtrini,  AUi,  die.,  1,  p.  373.)— As  re- 
gards lbs  forms  under  which  the  Lares  were  repre- 
sented, it  may  be  observed,  that  it  differed  often  but 
little  from  that  of  ttie  Penates.   Thus,  an  the  coins 
of  the  Cstsiao  family,  they  are  represented  as  two 
joung  men,  seated,  their  heads  covered  with  helmets, 
ind  holding  spears  in  their  hands,  while  a  dog  watch- 
es it  their  feet.    Sometimes,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, the  heads  of  the  Lares  ate  represented  as 
covered  with,  or  their  mantle  as  formed  of,  the  skin 
of  ■  dog.  At  other  times  we  find  the  Lares  resem- 
bting  naked  children,  wilt  the  bulla  hanging  from  the> 
neck,  end  ilwiys  accompanied  by  the  attribute  of  the 
dog.  (Cretan,  Symioltt,  par  Guigniaut,  vol  8,  pt. 

Liaises,  a  town  of  Apulia,  which  appears  to  have 
belonged  oace  to  the  Frentani,  from  the  name  of  Lari- 
uatet  FiBBlani  attached  to  its  inhabitants  by  Pliny  (8, 
li).  It  was  situate  on  the  road  which  lad  from  Pice- 
oum  into  Apulia.  (£*».,  22,  18.)  It*  rains,  which 
ire  mid  to  be  considerable,  occupy  the  site  called  Lo- 
ries Vucku.   (RomaneUi,  vol.  3,  p.  20.) 

Liiissi,  I.  a  town  of  Syria,  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Orontes,  southeast  of  Aparnea.  It  was  either 
founded  or  else  re-established  by  Sole uc as  Nicator. 
(A avtot,  B.  Syr.,  e.  57.)  Pliny  calls  the  inhabitants 
Ltnsni  (5,  22).  The  city  appears  to  have  made  no 
figure  in  history.  Its  true  Oriental  name  would  seem 
to  lure  been  Sizara,  or  something  closely  resembling 
it  Slephanus  Byzantinus(*. »  )  gives  Sizara  (Zifapo) 
u  the  Syriac  name  of  the  place,  and  Abulfeda  (Tab. 
Syr.,  p.  1 10)  and  other  Arabian  writers  speak  of  a 
fortress  in  this  quarter  named  Schtizar  or  Sjtizar.  [ 
(Compare  Sckuilent,  Index  ad  Vitam  Saiodini,  a.  e. 
Sitjurm.) — II.  A  town  of  Lydia,  in  the  Caystrian 
held,  and  territory  of  £phesns.  It  had  a  famous  tem- 
ple of  Apollo.  Larissa  was  situate  near  Mount  Trao- 
Iiu,  180  stadia  from  Epkesus,  and  30  stadia  from  Trai- 
ls*, on  the  northern  side  of  the  Messogis.  The  sdia- 
cest  country  produced  very  good  wine.  (Strain,  620.) 
—III.  A  town  on  the  coast  of  Troaa,  north  of  Colons) 
sad  Alexandres,  Troaa.  Whether  it  is  the  same  with 
lbs  place  assigned  by  Homer  to  the  Pelasgi  (A,  3, 
Mi)  is  uncertain.  Strabo,  however,  decides  in  favour 
of  the  Isrissa  below  Curate.  (Mawurt,  Geegr.,  vol. 
«,  pt  3,  p.  465.)— IV.  A  town  of  jEolis,  in  Asia  Mi- 
Mr,  to  the  southeast  of  Cyme,  and  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Hereout,  (Mannert,  Geegr.,  voL  6,  pi.  3, 
p.  894.)  It  is  supposed  by  Strabo  to  have  been  the 
sure  with  the  Larissa  mentioned  by  Homer  (11.,  3, 
•41),  and  was  called  by  the  JGolians,  after  it  viae  ta- 
ken by  them  from  the  Pelasgi,  Phriconis,  for  distinc- 
tion' sake  from  the  ether  Larissaa.  Cyme  was  alto 
Bused  Phriconis.  (Strabo,  621.)  Another  appella- 
tion given  to  the  place  was  Laritea  JEgypbac*,  bo- 
ons* it  was  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  which 
Cyrus  the  elder  gave  to  the  Egyptians  who  hsd  come 
over  to  him  from  the  army  of  Croesus.  (Xen.,  Cyrop., 
1, 1. 46.— Compare  Hut.  Gr ,  3,  1,  7.)  In  Stiabo't 
tuns  the  place  was  uninhabited. — V.  A  city  of  Assy- 


ria, on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  The  ten  thousand 
found  it  deserted  and  in  rains.  Xenophon  states  that 
it  had  been  once  inhabited  by  the  Medes.  (Anai.,  3, 
4,  7.)  Bochart  (Oeogr.  Soar.,  4,  23)  considers  it 
identical  with  the  city  mentioned  in  Genesis  (10,  12) 
under  the  name  of  Rosen ;  but  Michaelis  opposes  this. 
(Spidleg.  Geogr.  Htbr.,  vol.  Lp.  247 )— VI.  An  an- 
cient and  flourishing  city  of  Tnessaly,  on  the  river 
Peneua,  to  the  northeast  of  Pharsalus.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  unless,  indeed,  the  Argos  Pelasgi- 
cura  of  the  poet  is  to  be  identified  with  it  (A.,  2, 681), 
and  this  notion  would  not  be  entirely  groundless  if,  ss 
Strabo  (440)  informs  us,  there  wss  once  a  city  named 
Argos  close  to  Larissa.  The  same  geographer  has 
enumerated  all  the  ancient  towns  of  the  latter  name, 
snd  we  may  collect  from  bis  researches  that  it  was  pe- 
culiar to  the  Pelasgi,  since  all  the  countries  in  which 
it  was  found  had  at  different  periods  bean  occupied  by 
that  people.  (Compare  Ikon  Hal.,  1,  21.)  This  city 
waa  placed  in  that  most  fertile  part  of  the  province 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Perrhabi,  who  were 
partly  expelled  by  Larissean*,  while  the  rest  were 
kept  in  close  subjection,  and  rendered  tributary.  Ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  the  constitution  of  this  city  waa 
democraticaL  he  magistrates  were  elected  by  the 
people,  and  considered  themselves  aa  dependant  on 
their  favour,  (Arutot.,  it  Rep.,  6,  6.)  This  fsct 
will  account  for  the  support  which  the  Athenians  de- 
rived from  the  republic  of  Larisea  during  the  Pelopon- 
nesiao  war.  (Tkucyd.,  2,  82.)  The  Aleuada,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  sa  princes  of  Thessaly  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  were  natives  of  this  city. 
(Herod.,  9,  88.)  Dtodorus  Siculus  (16,  61)  informs 
us,  that  the  citadel  of  Larissa  was  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Though  the  territory  of  this  city  wss  rich 
snd  fertile,  it  was  subject  to  great  losses,  caused  by 
the  inundations  of  the  Peneos.  (Strabo,  440.— PHn., 
4, i.—Hierod.,  Synecdem.,  p.  642.)  Sr.  Clarke  elates 
that  he  could  discover  no  ruins  at  Larissa,  which  still 
retains  the  ancient  name ;  but  thai  the  inhabitants  gave 
the  name  of  Oid  Larissa  to  a  Palsso  Castro,  which  is 
situated  upon  some  very  high  rocks,  at  four  hours1  dis- 
tance towards  the  east  (vol.  7,  p.  33d).  Dr.  Holland 
and  Mr.  Dodwell  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  the 
modern  Larissa  stands  upon  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  (Holland'*  Travel*,  p.  890  —  DodwelV*  Tour, 
vat.  2,  p.  100.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  38S, 
ttqq.)—  VII.  Cremaste,  so  called  from  the  steepness 
of  its  situation,  a  city  of  Thessaly  in  the  district  Phthi- 
otis,  and  sooth  of  Pbthiotio  Thebe.  It  lay  in  the  do- 
mains of  Achilles,  and  it  is  probably  from  that  circum- 
stance that  Virgil  gives  him  the  title  of  Loriseaus, 
unless  this  epithet  is  a  general  one  for  Thettalicu*. 
Dodwell  thought  he  discovered  the  ruins  of  this  place 
at  about  three  quarters  of  aa  hour's  distance  from  the 
village  of  Graiitta  (vet.  2,  p.  81.— Compare  GeWt 
Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  258.)— VIII.  An  old  town  of 
the  Pelasgi  in  Attica,  near  Mount  Hymettiis.  Some 
ruins,  indicative  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  town  near  the 
monastery  of  Syriani,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Trelo  VoMr 
m,  have  been  thought  to  correspond  with  this  ancient 
Petasgic  settlement.  (Strabo,  448.)— IX.  A  town  on 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  A  crisis .  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr., 
3,  2,  17.)— X.  The  acropolis  of  Argos,  deriving  ite 
name,  as  was  said,  from  Larissa,  daughter  of  Pelas- 
gua.  It  was  also  called  Aspis.  (Pint.,  Fit,  CUom. 
—Cramer'*  Ant.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  244.) 

LakiaastDs,  sn  epithet  applied  by  Virgil  (JEn.,  % 
1«7;  11,  404)  to  Achates,  either  with  reference  to 
the  town  of  Larissa  Cremaste,  which  lay  within  his 
dsnucseos  (aid.  Larissa  VII  ),  or  as  equivalent  gen- 
erally to  Thettalicu*.  Heyoe  prefers  the  latter  inter- 
pretation (ad  .33a.,  2,  197). 

La&umos,  a  river  of  Achats,  forming  the  line  of  sep- 
aration between  that  country  and  Elis.  (Pautan.,  7, 
n.—Plm.,  4,  6.)  Strata©  informs  us  that  it  flowed 
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from  Mount  Scollis,  which  Homer  (II.,  11,  757)  des- 
ignites  by  the  name  of  "  Olenian  rock."  (Strobe, 
887.)  The  modern  name  of  this  river  is  Rieto  or 
Mana.    (Cramer' t  Ave.  Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  73.) 

LarIos,  Lacus,  a  lake  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  north  of 
the  Psdus,  and  east  of  the  Lacus  Verbanus.  The 
name  Larius  is  supposed  to  hsve  been  of  Etrurian  ori- 
gin. Whatever  truth,  however,  there  may  have  been 
in  this  conjecture,  there  is  no  mention  of  the  name 
prior  to  the  time  of  Polybios,  who,  as  Strabo  (209)  re- 
ports, estimated  its  length  at  300  stadia  and  its  breadth 
at  30,  or  38  miles  by  4.  Serviua  ssys  that  Cato  reck- 
oned  60  miles  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  and  the 
real  distance,  including  the  Lake  of  C haven-no,  is  not 
short  of  that  measurement ;  so  that  Virgil  (Georg.,  2, 
109)  seems  justified  in  saying,  "  Anne  loan  tantot  1 
te  Lari  maxime — "  The  younger  Pliny  had  two  vil- 
las on  this  lake,  which  he  describee  (Epitt.,  9,  7). 
The  one  which  he  calls  hia  Tragedy  stood  probably 
at  Beliagio.  as  from  thence  the  view  extends  over 
both  arms  of  the  lake.  The  intermitting  fountain,  of 
which  he  gives  an  account  (4,  20),  still  exists  under 
the  name  of  Pliniana.  This  lake  receives  the  Addua 
or  Adda,  which  again  emerges  from  it,  and  pursues  its 
course  to  the  Po.  The  modern  name  is  Logo  di  Co- 
mo,  from  the  modern  Coma,  the  ancient  Comum.  The 
surrounding  country  is  highly  picturesque,  being  cov- 
ered with  vineyards,  interspersed  with  beautiful  villas, 
and  skirted  by  lofty  mountains.  A  headland,  run- 
ning boldly  into  the  lake  at  its  southern  end,  causes  it 
to  branch  off  into  two  arms,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
western  one  of  which  the  town  of  Corns  is  situate. 

Lisa  or  Lartrs  TolomnIcs,  a  king  of  the  Veien- 
tes,  slain  in  battle  by  Comeliua  Cossua.  (Vid.  Spo- 
ils Opima.— Lit.,  4,  17.— Id.,  4.  19.) 

LaktIos  Fiords,  I.  T.,  a  consul,  who  appeased  a 
sedition  raised  by  the  poorer  citizens,  and  was  the  first 
dictator  ever  chosen  at  Rome,  B.C.  49S.  (La.,  2, 
18.) — II.  Spnrius,  one  of  the  three  Rottias  who  with- 
stood the  fury  of  Porsenna's  army  at  the  bead  of  a 
bridge  while  the  communication  was  cutting  down  be- 
hind them.  His  companions  were  Cozies  and  Her- 
minios.  (Vid.  Coclos.— Lit.,  2, 10, 18  —  Dionyt.  H. 
—Vol.  Max.,  8,  2.) 

Larva,  a  name  given  to  the  wieked  spirits  and  ap- 
paritions which,  according  to  the  notions  of  the  Ror 
mans,  issued  from  their  graves  in  the  night,  and  came 
to  terrify  the  world.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Lares.) 

Lasus,  a  celebrated  dithyrsmbic  poet,  bom  at  Her- 
mione  in  Argolis,  and,  according  to  some  authorities, 
the  instructor  of  Pindar.  (Thorn.  Mag.,  Vit.  Find.) 
He  was  contemporary  with  Simonides  (Arutopk., 
Vetp.,  1401  —Schol.,  Vetp.,  1402),  and  nourished  in 
the  reign  of  Hippsrchus  at  Athena  (Herod.,  7,  6),  and 
in  the  reign  of  Darius.  (Schol.,  Vetp.,  1401.)  He 
waa  the  first  that  introduced  the  dithyrambic  measure 
into  the  celebrations  at  the  Olympic  games.  The 
poet  Archilochus,  however,  who  was  much  older  than 
Lasus,  uses  the  word  Dithyrambue  in  two  verses  cited 
by  Athenaras  (p.  628),  so  that  Lasus  could  not  have 
been  the  inventor  of  this  species  of  messure.  (Bent- 
ley,  Due.  on  Pkalaru,  p.  254,  ed.  1816.) 

Latin*  FrrIs,  or  Latin  Holydays,  a  festival 
among  the  Romans.  It  was  originally  the  solemn 
meeting  of  the  cantons  of  Latium,  and  afterward,  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Latin  republic,  was  converted 
into  a  Roman  celebration.  At  first  the  Romans  took 
part  in  it,  as  members  of  the  Latin  confederacy,  into 
which  they  had  entered  by  virtue  of  an  old  treaty, 
made  A.U  C.  261,  which  placed  the  thirty  cities  of  La- 
tium on  a  perfect  equality  with  the  Romans.  The  place 
for  ho'.ding  the  festival  was  the  Alban  Mount ;  and,  so 
long  a*  Latium  had  a  dictator,  none  but  he  could  offer 
a  sacrifice  there,  and  preside  at  the  holydays.  He  sac- 
rificed on  behalf  of  the  Romans  likewise,  as  they  did 
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in  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Avcntine,  for  themselves 
and  the  Latins,  Tarquinius  Priscus  assumed  the  pres- 
idency on  the  Alban  Mount,  as  it  waa  subsequently 
exercised  by  the  chief  magistrates  of  Rome,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Latin  state  j  but  the  opinion  tint 
Tarquinius  instituted  the  festival  is  quite  erroneous, 
as  its  antiquity  ia  proved  to  have  been  far  higher. 
Like  the  Greek  festivals,  this  Latin  one  ensured  s  st- 
ored truce.  It  luted  four  days.  The  consuls  always 
celebrated  the  Latin  Holydays  before  they  set  out  to 
their  provinces ;  and  if  they  had  not  been  rightly  per- 
formed, or  if  anything  had  been  omitted,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  they  should  be  repeated.  (Consult  on  this 
whole  subject  Niebukr,  Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  2,  p.  it, 
teqq.,  Eng.  trantl.) 

Latini,  the  inhabitants  of  Latium.  (Vii.  Latino.) 

Latinos,  I.  a  son  of  Faunua  by  Marica,  king  of  the 
Aborigines  in  Italy,  who  from  him  were  called  Latioi. 
He  married  Amata,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  son  died  in  his  infancy,  and  the  daughter, 
called  Lavinia,  waa  secretly  promised  in  marriage  by 
her  mother  to  Tirrnoa,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  one  of  her 
most  powerful  admirers.  The  gods  opposed  this  union, 
and  the  oracles  declared  that  Lavinia  must  become  the 
wife  of  a  foreign  prince.  The  arrival  of  ./Eneas  in  It- 
aly aeemed  favourable  to  the  realization  of  this  predic- 
tion, and  Latinus  waa  prompted  to  become  the  friend 
and  ally  of  the  Trojan  prince,  and  to  offer  him  lis 
daughter  in  marriage.  Turnus,  upon  this,  declared 
war  against  the  king  and  JDneea,  but  lost  his  life  in 
battle  by  the  hand  of  the  latter,  who  thereupon  receiv- 
ed Lavinia  as  his  spouse.  Latinos  died  soon  aitei.ani 
./Eneas  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of  Latium.  Ss 
saya  the  fabulous  legend.  ( Vid.  jEoeas. — Virg.,  j&l 
9,  Ac.— Ovid,  Met.,  13,  etc  ;  Fatt.,  2,  Su.—Din. 
Hal.,  1,  13.— lav.,  1,  1,  etc.— Justin,  43,  l.)-IL 
A  son  of  Sylvius  JSneas,  sumamed  also  Sylvius.  He 
was  the  fifth  king  of  the  Latins,  and  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther.   (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  16.) 

Latiom,  a  country  of  Italy,  lying  south  of  Etruria, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Tiber.— The  ear- 
liest records  of  Italian  history,  as  we  an  assured  bj 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnaaaus  (1,  9),  represented  the 
plains  of  Latium  as  first  inhabited  by  the  Srcoli,  a 
people  of  obscure  origin,  but  who  would  be  entitled  tc 
our  notice  from  the  circumstance  above  mentioned, 
even  had  they  not  acquired  additional  historical  im- 
portance from  their  subsequent  migration  to  the  cele- 
brated island  from  them  named  Sicily.  (Fro'.  Soli.) 
Ancient  writers  do  not  seem  agreed  as  to  the  name  of 
the  people  who  compelled  the  Siculi  to  absodon  Ls- 
tium.  Dionysius  informs  us,  that  Philistus  ascribed 
tbeir  expulsion  to  the  Umbri  and  Pelaagi.  Thucydi- 
des  refers  the  same  event  to  the  Opici ;  while  Ann- 
ochus  of  Syracuse,  a  still  more  ancient  writer,  repre- 
sents the  Siculi  as  flying  from  the  CEnotri.  NotwiuV 
standing  this  apparent  discrepance,  it  ia  pretty  evident, 
that  under  these  different  names  of  Umbri,  Opici,  and 
CEnotri,  the  same  people  are  designated  whom  Dionys- 
ius and  the  Roman  historians  usually  term  Aborigi- 
nes. (Ant.  icons.,  1,  10)  The  Aborigines,  inter- 
mixing with  several  Pelasgic  colonies,  occupied  La- 
tium, and  soon  formed  themselves  into  the  several 
communities  of  Latini,  Rutuli,  Hemici,  and  Volsci, 
even  prior  to  the  Trojan  war  and  the  supposed  arrival 
of  .Eneas. — The  name  of  Prisci  Latini  was  first  given 
to  certain  cities  of  Latium,  supposed  to  have  been  col- 
onized by  Latino*  Sylvius,  one  of  the  kings  of  Albs, 
but  most  of  which  were  afterward  conquered  and  de- 
stroyed by  Anc  us  Marckis  and  Tarquinius  Pri«cus. 
(La.,  1,  3.)  In  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Supeibut 
we  find  the  Latin  nation  united  under  the  form  ot  a 
confederate  republic,  and  acknowledging  that  ambi- 
tious prince  aa  the  protector  of  their  league.  (lav.,  1, 
50.)  After  the  expulsion  of  the  tyrant  from  Rome, 
we  are  told  that  the  Latins,  who  favoured  his  cause, 
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experienced  ■  total  defeat  near  the  Like  Regillns,  and 
were  obliged  to  eoe  for  peace.  (Dior.  Hal.,  6,  18.) 
According  to  this  historian,  the  Latins  received  the 
thinks  of  the  Roman  senate,  some  years  afterward, 
for  having  taken  no  advantage  of  the  disturbances  at 
Rome,  which  finally  led  to  the  secession  of  the  people 
to  Hons  Steer,  and  for  having,  on  the  contrary,  offered 
every  assistance  in  their  power  on  that  occasion ;  he 
rids  also  that  a  perpetual  league  was  formed  at  that  time 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Latins.  However,  about 
143  years  afterward,  we  find  the  latter  openly  rebell- 
ing, and  refusing  to  supply  the  usual  quota  of  troops 
which  they  had  agreed  to  furnish  as  allies  of  Rome. 
Their  hold  demand,  which  waa  urged  through  L.  An- 
nies Setinut,  in  the  Roman  senate,  that  one  of  the 
consuls  at  least  should  be  chosen  out  of  their  nation, 
led  to  an  open  rapture.  A  war  followed,  which  waa 
rendered  remarkable  from  the  circumstances  of  the 
eiecution  of  the  young  Manlius  by  order  of  hie  father, 
and  the  devotion  of  Decius.  After  having  been  de- 
feated in  several  encounters,  the  Latins  were  reduced 
to  subjection,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  towns, 
which  experienced  greater  lenity,  and  Latium  thence- 
forth ceased  to  be  an  independent  state.  (Lit.,  8, 
14  — Pint ,  34,5  )  At  that  time  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizens  had  been  granted  to  a  few  only  of  the  Latin 
cities;  but  at  a  later  period  the  Gracchi  sought  to 
level  ill  such  distinctions  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Romans.  This  measure,  however,  was  not  carried. 
The  Social  war  followed  ;  ind  though  the  confederates 
wete  finally  conquered,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
contest,  the  senate  thought  it  advisable  to  decree, 
that  all  the  Latin  cities  which  had  not  taken  part  with 
the  allies  should  enjoy  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens. 
Many  of  these  towns  were,  however,  deprived  of  their 
privileges  by  8yUa ;  and  it  was  not  till  toe  close  of  the 
republic  that  the  Latins  were  admitted  generally  to  par- 
ticipate in  all  the  rights  and  immunities  enjoyed  by  the 
Quirites.  (Suet.,  Vit.  Jul.,  8 — Atom,,  Pti.  in  Pit., 
p.  490. — On  the  Jut  Latii  and  Jut  Italieum,  consult 
Upntu,  ad  Tacit.,  Ann.,  11,  34. — Panvin.,  Comm. 
Rtip.  Rom.,  3,  p.  839. — Spankeim,  Orb.  Rom.,  1, 
14.) — The  name  of  Latium  was  at  first  given  to  that 
portion  of  Italy  only  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  to  the  Circoen  promontory,  a  distance  of 
•bout  SO  mile*  along  the  coast ;  but  subsequently  this 
latter  boundary  waa  removed  to  the  river  Line,  whence 
arose  the  distinction  of  Latium  Antiquum  and  Novum. 
{Strata,  381. — Plin.,  8,  6.)  At  a  still  later  period, 
the  southern  boundary  of  Latium  was  extended  from 
the  Luis  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vulturous  and  the 
Music  hills.    (  Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  1,  teqq.) 

Latxds,  a  mountain  of  Carta,  near  Miletus.  It  waa 
famous  as  bavins;  been  the  scene  of  the  fable  of  En- 
dymion.  (Vid.  Endymion.)  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
mountain  stood  the  city  of  Heradea,  commonly  termed 
"RpitAtia  h  inch  AaruoB,  "  Heraelea  below,  or  at  the 
foot  of,  Latmos."  The  mountain  gave  to  the  adja- 
cent bay  the  name  of  Latmicus  Sinus.  (Mela,  I, 
17.— Pirn.,  6,  39.) 

Latobiioi,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Tulingi,  Rauraci,  and  Helvetii,  whose  country 
by  on  die  banks  of  the  Rhine,  about  90  miles  to  the 
west  of  the  Lacna  Brigantinua,  or  Lake  of  Contlance. 
If  they  ire  the  nation  called  by  Ptolemy  Lalobici,  they 
most  have  changed  their  settlements  before  that  geog- 
rapher wrote,  as  he  includes  their  territories  in  Pan- 
nonii  near  Noricum.  (Cat.,  B.  O.,  1,  3. — Id.  ib., 
*»  1) 

Latohia.    Vid.  Lautnmis. 

Latona  (in  Greek  Leto),  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Titans  Casus  and  Phoebe.  In  Homer  she  appears  as 
one  of  the  wives  of  Jupiter,  and  there  occur  no  traces 
of  enmity  between  her  and  Juno.  (II.,  31,  499.) 
Later  poets,  however,  fable  much  about  .the  persecu- 
tion aha  underwent  from  that  goddess,  an  account  of 


which  will  be  found  near  the  commencement  of  the 
article  Apollo.  Her  children  by  Jupiter  were  Apollo 
and  Diana. — While  wandering  from  place  to  place 
with  her  offspring,  Latona,  says  a  legend  most  pretti- 
ly told  by  Ovid  (Melamorph.,  6,  313,  teqq.),  arrived  in 
Lycia.  The  sun  was  shining  fiercely,  and  the  god- 
dess was  pitched  with  thirst.  She  saw  i  pool  and 
knelt  down  at  it  to  drink.  Some,  clowns,  who  were 
there  cutting  sedge  end  rushes,  refused  to  allow  her 
to  slake  her  thiret.  In  vain  the  goddess  entreated, 
representing  thit  witer  was  common  to  all,  and  ap- 
pealing to  their  compassion  for  her  babes.  The  brute* 
were  insensible:  they  not  only  mocked  at  her  distress, 
but  jumped  into  and  muddied  the  water.  The  god- 
dess, though  the  most  gentle  of  her  race,  was  roused 
to  indignation :  she  raised  her  band  to  heaven,  and 
cried,  "May  you  live  for  ever  in  that  pool!"  Her 
wish  was  instantly  accomplished,  and  the  churls  were 
turned  into  frogs. — Niobe,  the  daughter  of  Tantalus 
and  wife  of  Amphion,  proud  of  ber  numerous  offspring,, 
ventured  to  set  herself  before  Latona ;  the  offended 
goddess  called  upon  her  children,  Apollo  and  Diana, 
and  soon  Niobe  was,  by  the  arrows  of  those  deities, 
made  a  childless  mother,  and  became  stiffened  into 
stone  with  grief.  (Vid.  Niobe.) — Tityus,  the  son  of 
Earth,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Elara,  happened  to  aee  Lato- 
na one  time  as  she  waa  going  to  Delphi  (Pytho). 
Inflamed  with  love,  he  attempted  to  offer  her  violence. 
The  goddess  called  her  children  to  her  aid,  and  he 
soon  lay  stain  by  their  arrows.  Hie  punishment  did 
not  cease  with  life,  but  vultures  preyed  upon  his  liver 
in  Erebus.  (Vid.  Tityus.) — The  Greeks  personified 
night  under  the  title  of  AHTQ  or  Latona,  and  BATlSfl ; 
the  one  signifying  oblivion,  and  the  other  tlecp  or 
quietude  (Plutarch,  ay.  Euteb.,  Prop.  Evang.,  3,  1. 
— Hetych.,  t.  v.  Batted) ;  both  of  which  were  meant 
to  express  the  unmoved  tranquillity  prevailing  through 
the  infinite  variety  of  unknown  darkness  that  preceded 
the  creation  or  first  emanation  of  light.  Hence  she 
was  said  to  have  been  the  first  wife  of  Jupiter  (Odytt., 
11,  679),  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana,  or  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  nurse  of  the  earth  and  the  stars. 
The  Egyptian*  differed  a  little  from  the  Greeks,  and 
supposed  her  to  be  the  nurse  and  grandmother  of  Ho- 
rns and  Bubastis,  their  Apollo  and  Diana  (Herod.,  3, 
166),  in  which  they  agree  more  exactly  with  the  an- 
cient naturalists,  who  held  that  heat  was  nourished  by 
the  humidity  of  night.  (Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  33.)  Her 
symbol  was  the  Mygale  or  Mua  Araneua,  anciently 
supposed  to  be  blind  (Plul.,  Sympot.,  4,  p.  670. — 
Anton.,  Liberal.  Fab.,  38)  ;  but  she  is  usually  repre- 
sented upon  the  monuments  of  ancient  art  under  the 
form  of  a  large  and  comely  woman,  with  a  veil  upon 
ber  head.  This  veil,  in  painting,  waa  always  black  ; 
and  in  gems  the  artists  generally  availed  themselves  of  a 
dark-coloured  vein  in  die  stone  to  express  it ;  it  being 
the  same  as  that  which  was  usually  thrown  over  the 
symbol  of  the  generative  ittribute  to  signify  the  nutri- 
tive power  of  night  fostering  the  productive  power  of 
the  pervading  spirit ;  whence  Priapus  is  called  in  the 
poets  block-cloaked.  (Motck.,  Epitaph,  him.,  37.) 
The  veil  is  often  stellated.  (Knight,  Inquiry  into  the 
Symb.  Lang.,  dec.,  $  87. — Clatt.  Journ.,  vol.  34  p. 
814.) 

LatopSlis,  i  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Thebii'd,  between 
Thebes  and  Apollinopolis  Magna.  It  derived  its  Greek 
name  from  the  fish  Latos  worshipped  there,  which 
was  regarded  as  the  largest  of  alt  the  fishes  of  the  Nile. 
(Athenaut,  7,  17.— Strabo,  816.)  The  later  writer* 
drop  the  term  irfXtf  (polis),  and  call  the  place  merely 
Laton  (Kirov,  Hierocles),  and  therefore,  in  the  Itin. 
Anton,  and  Notiiia  Imperii,  the  ablative  form  Lata 
occurs.  The  modern  Erne  occupies  the  site  of  Latop- 
olis,  and  is  an  important  place  in  the  caravan  trade 
from  Darfur  and  the  more  southern  region*.  (Man- 
ner!, Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  331.) 
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Lavish*,  »  Roman  divinity,  the  patron-goddess  of 

thieves,  who  were  anciently  called  Lavernionee  (Fet- 
tiu,  t. «.),  and  of  all,  in  general,  wbo  practiced  artifice 
and  fraud.  (Herat.,  Epiat.,  1,  10,  60.)  At  Rome 
■he  had  an  altar  by  the  temple  of  Teliae,  near  the  gate 
which  was  called  from  her  the  gate  of  Laveroa. 
( Varro,  L.  L  ,  4,  p.  49.)  There  was  also  a  temple 
of  this  goddess  near  Feraias.  (Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Act.,  7, 
8.)  Her  name  is  probably  derived  from  lateo,  signifi- 
es tory  of  darkness  or  obscurity .  (Compare  the  change 
of  i  and  *  in  riXXu  and  vtllo ;  &iXu  ami  cob ;  xAtrvr 
and  claim*,  &c. —  Keigktley't  Mythology,  p.  689. — 
Consult  Mem.  Acad.  tut  Intcript.,  dec.,  vol.  7,  p.  77, 
"De  la  Deette  Latent.") 

LavkbnIum,  a  temple  of  Laverna,  near  Formic. 
(Cie.,  Ait.,  7,  8.) 

LayimU,  a  daughter  of  King  Latinos  and  Amata, 
promised  by  her  mother  in  marriage  to  Tornus,  bat 

fiven  eventually  to  .Eneas.  (Vid.  Latinua.)  At  her 
usband's  death  she  was  left  pregnant,  and  being  fear- 
ful of  Aecanius,  her  step-son,  she  fled  into  the  woods, 
where  she  brought  forth  a  son  called  ^Goeas  Sylvius. 
[Virg.,  JEn.,  6, 7.—OM,  Met.,  14, 607.— Lh.,  I,  I.) 

Lavinium,  a  city  of  Latium,  situate  on  the  river 
Numicius,  near  the  coast,  and  to  the  west  of  Ardea. 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  .Eneas,  on  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Latinua  (Dion.  Hal.,  1, 
43. — Lh.,  I.  1);  this  story,  however,  would  go  but 
little  towards  proving  the  existence  of  such  a  town,  if 
it  were  not  actually  enumerated  among  the  cities  of 
Latium  by  Strabo  and  other  authors,  as  well  as  by 
the  Itineraries.  Plutarch  notices  it  as  the  place  in 
which  Tatiua,  the  colleague  of  Romulus,  was  assas- 
sinated. (Vit.  Rom.)  Strabo  mentions  that  Lavini- 
um  had  a  temple  consecrated  to  Venus,  which  was 
common  to  all  the  Latins.  (Strabo.  333.)  The  in- 
habitants are  styled  by  Pliny  (3,  6)  Lsviniates  Ilion- 
enscs.  Lavinium  and  Laurentum  were  latterly  united 
under  the  name  of  La uro- Lavinium.  (rront.  it  Col 
—  Symmackut,  I,  65.—  Vulp.,  Vet.  Lot.,  10,  «.) 
Various  opinions  have  been  entertained  by  antiquaries 
relative  to  the  site  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  La- 
vinium. Cluverius  placed  it  near  the  church  of  Si. 
PetroncUa  {Ital.  Ant.,  3,  p.  894) ;  Halstenius  on  the 
hill  called  Monte  di  Lhano  (ad  Stepk  By*.,  p.  17S); 
but  more  recent  topographers  concur  in  fixing  it  at  a 
place  called  Practica,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast. 
{Vulp.,  Vet.  Lot.,  10,  l.—Ateiy,  Viaggio  Antiquario, 
vol.  3,  p.  305.— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  10.) 

LaursXcum,  a  fortified  town  of  Noricum  Ripense, 
the  station  of  a  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  toe 
headquarters  of  the  second  legion,  (tfotit.,  Imp. 
Xkcident.)  It  lay  to  the  east  of  the  junction  of  use 
CEnus  and  Danube.  The  modern  village  of  Loot 
stands  near  the  site  of  this  place,  a  short  distance  to 
the  north  of  the  present  city  of  Em.  {Mannert, 
Geog*.,  vol.  8,  p.  637.) 

Laubsntbs  Aoai,  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Laurentum.   (Tibull.,  3,  6,  41.) 
Laobbntia.    Vid.  Acca. 

Laubbntvm,  the  capital  of  Latium,  about  sixteen 
tniles  below  Ostia,  following  the  coast,  and  near  the 
spot  now  called  Paierno.  (Vulp.,  Vet.  Lot.,  10,  1. — 
Wibby,  Viaggio  Antiq.,  vol.  3,  p.  813.)  Cluverius 
and  Holstenius  are  both  wrong  in  sssigning  to  lau- 
rentum the  position  of  San  Lorenzo.  Of  the  existence 
of  this  city,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  /Eneas  and 
the  Trojan  colony,  there  can  be  no  doubt :  without 
going  so  far  back  as  to  Saturn  and  Picoa,  it  may  be 
asserted,  that  the  origin  of  Laurentum  was  most  an- 
cient, since  it  is  mentioned  among  the  maritime  cities 
of  Latium,  in  the  first  treaties  between  Rome  and 
Carthage,  recorded  by  Polybius  (3,  33).  Though 
Laurentum  joined  the  Latin  league  in  behalf  of  Tar- 
ouin,  and  snared  in  the  defest  st  the  Lake  Regil- 
lus  (Dion.  Hal.,  6,  61),  it  seems  afterward  to  have 


been  firmly  attacked  to  the  Roman  interests.  (Uty, 
8, 9.)  Of  its  subsequent  history  we  know  bat  little ; 
Lucan  represents  it  as  having  fallen  into  rains  and  be 
come  deserted,  in  consequence  of  the  civil  wan  (7, 
394).  At  a  later  period,  however,  Lsurenlnm  appears 
to  have  been  restored  under  the  name  of  Lauro-Larin- 
ium:  a  new  city  having  been  formed,  as  it  is  (op- 
posed, by  the  union  of  Laurentum  and  Lavinuim 
(Front.,  de  Col.— Symmackut,  i,  «6.— Vuh.,  Vet. 
Lot.,  10,  6.)  The  district  of  Lanrentum  must  km 
been  of  a  very  woody  and  marshy  nature.  The  Silva 
Laurentina  is  noticed  by  Julius  Obsequena  (de  Prci.\ 
and  bv  Herod ian  (1,  13),  the  latter  of  whom  reports, 
that  the  Emperor  Com  modus  was  ordered  to  this  put 
of  the  country  by  his  physicians,  on  account  of  the 
laurel-groves  which  grew  there,  the  shade  of  which 
was  considered  as  particularly  salutary.  It  is  from 
this  tree  that  Lanrentum  is  supposed  to  have  derive! 
its  name.  The  marshes  of  Laurentum  were  famooi 
for  the  number  and  sixe  of  the  wild  boars  which  the; 
bred  in  their  reedy  pastures.  ( Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  69.— 
Id.  ilnd.,  10,  707.— Hor.,  Sat.,  8,  4.— Mantel,  i, 
49.)  However  unfavourable,  as  s  place  of  residence, 
Laurentum  may  be  thought  at  the  present  day,  on  ac- 
count of  the  malaria  which  prevails  there,  it  appear! 
to  have  been  considered  as  far  from  unhealthy  by  the 
Romans.  We  are  told  that  Scipio  and  Latin,  wbrs 
released  from  the  cares  of  business,  often  resorted  to 
this  neighbourhood,  and  amused  themselves  by  gun- 
ning shells  on  the  shore.  (VaL  Max.,  8,  8.— Cic, 
de  Oral.,  3v  38.)  Pliny  the  Younger  says  Lamenton 
was  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  in  winter; 
and  so  numerous  were  their  villas,  that  tbev  presented 
more  the  appearance  of  a  city  than  detached  dwelrinp 
Every  lover  of  antiqoity  is  acquainted  with  the  elegant 
and  minute  oWriptian  he  gives  of  his  own  retreat 
(Ep.,  8, 1 7.)  Hortensius,  the  celebrated  orator,  and  tht 
rival  of  Cicero,  had  also  a  villa  in  this  neighbourhood 
(F«m>,  R.  R.,  8,  13.— Cramer'*  Anc.  holy,  vol.  i, 
p.  16,  teqq.) 

Laosion,  a  rknge  of  hills,  extending  from  that  put 
of  the  Attic  coast  which  lay  near  Axenia,  below  the 
Astypalasa  Promontorium,  to  the  promontory  of  So 
nium,  and  from  thence  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Press 
on  the  eastern  coast.  This  tract  was  celebrated  for 
its  silver  mines.  Herodotus  informs  us,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  these  mines  waa  shared  among  the  Athenians, 
each  of  whom  received  ten  drachmas ;  bot  we  are  net 
informed  whether  this  division  took  place  annniltr 
Tbemistocles,  however,  during  the)  war  with  Mfn, 
advised  them  to  apply  this  money  to  the  construe  twa 
of  800  galleys ;  a  measure  which  contributed,  in  i 
great  degree,  to  the  naval  ascendancy  of  the  Atheni- 
ans. (Herod.,  7,  144.)  Thnoydides  reports,  teat  tht 
Lacedemonian  army,  in  their  second  invasion  of  At- 
tica, advanced  in  this  direction  as  far  as  Lsurion  (*. 
66).  The  produce  of  the  mines  had  already  much  di- 
minished in  the  turn  of  Xenophon.  ( Mem..  3,  6, 6.) 
We  collect  from  hie  account  that  they  then  were 
farmed  by  private  persons,  who  paid  a  certain  sum  to 
the  republic  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  ore  tho 
extracted;  but  he  strongly  urged  the  government  to 
take  the  works  into  their  own  hands,  conceiving  thai 
they  would  bring  a  great  accession  of  revenue  to  tht 
state.  (De  Pros.,  p.  S93.  ed.  Staph.)  These  private 
establishments  were  called  tpyatrn/pia  ev  voir  boy- 
peine.  (Xtckm.  m  Tmarck.,  p.  14.)  Niciss  u 
said  to  have  employed  at  one  time  1000  slaves  in  the 
mines.  (Xen.,  1.  e.—Plut.,  VU.  Hic—AndockL  A 
Mytt.—Diod.  Sit.,  6,  87.)  Strabo  informs  os,  thai 
the  metallic  veins  were  nearly  exhausted  when  be 
wrote:  a  considerable  quantity  of  silver,  however, 
waa  extracted  from  the  old  scoriae,  as  the  ancient  minera 
were  not  much  skilled  in  the  art  of  smelting  the  ore 
(Strabo,  899.)— The  mines  themselves  were  csllei 
Lanreia  or  Lauriat  and  the  district  Lauriotke.  IIoo- 
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feme  (Tmelt,  vol.  1,  p.  417,  Land,  td.)  describes 
Laurium  as  a  high  and  abrupt  hit),  covered  with,  pine- 
trees.  «nd  abounding  with  marble.    Stewart  slso  roc- 
opused  io  Ltgriaa  end  Lagriona,  near  Senium,  the 
lame  Laorfcm,  which  haa  aleo  evidently  been  preserved 
ia  the  Damea  Laoronoria,  Maoronorie,  Manonoriee 
{Atripim  6ooe).   According  to  hia  statement,  it  ia  en 
Huron  rente  of  hille  fell  of  exhausted  mines  and  eco- 
tm.  (daftf.  of  Attic*,  toI.  8,  p.  18.)   Mr.  Hawkins, 
in  ha  surrey  of  this  pert  of  the  Attic  coast,  discovered 
Buy  veins  of  the  argentiferous  lead  ore,  with  which 
the  country  eeenu  to  abound ;  he  observed  traces  of 
the  sflrer-aeinee  not  far  beyond  Keratia.    The  site  of 
the  smelting  furnaces  may  be  traced  to  the  southward 
of  Thorict  Tor  some  miles,  immense  quantities  of  sco- 
rn occurring  there.    These  were  probably  placed  near 
the  seacoaet  for  the  convenience  of  fuel,  which  it  soon 
became  necessary  to  import.    ( Walpaie'g  Memoir; 
voi  1,  p.  430.  —  Gelt i  Itinerary,  p,  79.— DodwePt 
7W,  vol.  1,  p.  868.) — The  mine*  at  Laurium  were 
worked  either  by  shafts  (fpeavra,  putei)  or  adits  (imfn- 
spot,  ami);  and  by  neither  of  these  two  modes  of 
working  did  they,  in  the  time  of  Xenophon,  arrive  at  the 
termination  of  the  ore  {Xen.,  it  Vtetig.,  24,  6).  For 
the  chambering  of  the  mines  timber  was  probably  im- 
ported by  sea  (Demaetk.  in  Mid.,  p.  6*8,  17),  which,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (88,  21),  was  the  case  aleo  in  Spain. 
Hobhooes  mentions  (2.  e.)  that  one  or  two  shafts  have 
been  discovered  in  a  email  shrubby  plain  not  far  from 
the  sea,  on  the  eastern  coaat ;  and  he  states  also  that 
t  specimen  of  ore,  lately  found,  was  shown  to  him  at 
Athens.  If  the  bole  which  Chandler  (Troeeft,  c.  80) 
saw  upon  Mount  Hymettne  wee  really,  as  he  conjec- 
tures, a  shaft,  it  follows  that  some,  at  least,  had  e  con- 
siderable width,  for  the  circular  opening  was  of  more 
than  forty  feet  in  diameter ;  at  the  bottom  of  the  bole 
two  narrow  paasages  led  into  the  hill  in  opposite  di- 
rections.  It  was  also  the  practice,  according  to  Vi- 
truvus,  to  make  large  hollowe  in  the  silver  mines  (7, 
7).  The  pillars  which  were  left  standing  for  the  sup- 
port of  tbe  overlying  mountain  were  called  Spfioi,  and 
more  commonly  utcoicpivelc  {Plut.,  Tit.  X.,  Oral.— 
Of  .,  vol.  8,  p.  25«,  ed.  Hutt.—PoUuz,  3,  87.— Id., 
7, 98),  as  they,  at  the  same  time,  served  for  the  di- 
visions between  the  different  compartments,  or,  as 
they  were  called,  workshops.    As  these  pillars  con- 
tained ore,  the  proprietors  were  tempted  by  their  ava- 
rice to  remove  them,  although  by  law  they  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  doing  so ;  in  the  time  of  tbe  orator 
Lycurgua,  the  wealthy  Diphilus  waa  condemned  to 
death  tor  this  offence.    (Kir.  X.,  Oral.,  I.  e.)  The 
opening  of  new  mines  wee  called  Ktmxrrofua,  end  on 
account  of  the  great  risk  and  expense,  no  one  would 
willingly  undertake  it.    If  the  speculator  was  soc- 
eessfnl,  he  was  amply  remunerated  for  hia  undertaking; 
if  nnsncceaefnl,  he  lost  all  bia  trouble  and  expense  ; 
an  which  account  Xenophon  proposed  to  form  compa- 
nies for  this  purpose.    The  ancients  speak  in  general 
terms  of  the  unwholesome  evaporations  from  silver- 
mines  (Caaewai.,  ad  Smb.,  101),  and  the  noxious  at- 
mosphere of  those  in  Attica  is  particularly  mentioned 
(Xn.,  Mtm.,  t,  0,  12  —  Plut.,  Coots.  Hie.  tt  Crate. 
•nr.),  although  the  Greeks  as  well  aa  tbe  Romans 
were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  shafts  for  ventilation, 
which  the  former  called  $vx<ry6yia.   {Lex.  8tg.,  p. 
817.)  In  what  manner  the  water  waa  withdrawn  from 
the  mines  we  are  not  informed  j  it  is,  however,  prob- 
able that  the  Greeks  made  use  of  the  same  artificial 
means  aa  the  Romans.    (Consult  Reitomeier,  Art  of 
Mtmug,  eke.,  among  the  AneitKU,  p.  114,  of  the  Ger- 
man work.)    The  removal  of  the  one  appears  to  have 
been  performed  pertly  by  machinery  and  partly  by 
men,  as  was  the  esse  in  Egypt  and  Spain,  in  which 
latter  country  tbe  younger  slaves  brought  the  ore 
through  tbe  adits  to  tbe  surface  of  the  sod ;  whether, 
however,  the  miners  in  Attica  used  leather  bags  for 


this  purpose,  and  were  on  that  aecoint  caned  bag-ctr 
tier*  (■dvAmo+ooot),  ia,  to  say  the  least,  uncertain;  for, 
according  to  the  grammarians,  these  bags  contained 
their  food.  {Pollux,  7,  100  —  Id,,  10, 149.— Hetych., 
a.  *.)  The  stamping  of  the  ore  at  the  foonderiea,  in 
order  to  facilitate  its  separation  from  tbe  useleas  parts 
of  the  stone,  was  generally  performed  in  stone  mortars 
with  iron  pestles.  In  this  manner  the  Egyptians  re- 
duced the  gold  ore  to  the  site  of  a  vetch,  then  ground 
it  in  baud  mills  and  washed  it  on  separate  planks,  after 
water  bad  been  poured  over  it ;  which  is  the  account 
given  by  a  Hippoeratean  writer  of  the  treatment  of 
go4d  ore.  (Died.  Sic.,  13,  ll.—Agatkarch.,  up.  Phot., 
p.  1342. — Hippocratei, dt  tictutrat.,  1,4.)  In  Spain 
it  was  bruised  in  the  same  manner,  and  then,  if  Pliny 
doea  not  invert  the  proper  order,  first  washed,  and  af- 
terward calcined  and  pounded.  Even  the  quicksilver 
ore,  from  which  cinnabar  wee  prepared,  waa  similarly 
treated ;  that  ia,  first  burned  off,  in  which  operation  a 
part  of  the  quicksilver  flowed  off,  and  then  pounded 
with  iron  pestles,  ground,  and  washed  (Pirn.,  33, 31.) 
In  Greece,  the  labourers  in  the  fooaderiee  made  use 
of  a  sieve  for  washing  the  comminuted  ore,  and  it  is 
mentioned  among  the  implements  of  the  miners  by  the 
appropriate  name  mUof  {Poll.,  7,97.)  This  method 
of  treating  ore  waa  not  only  in  ass  in  ancient  times, 
but  it  waa  the  only  one  employed  either  during  the 
middle  ages  or  m  more  recent  times,  until  the  dis- 
covery of  stamp  works.  {Bedcman's  History  of  is> 
tentumt,  vol.  I,  pt.  5,  num.  8. — Reitewuier,  p.  121, 
ieqq.)  Of  the  art  of  amelting  in  the  found eries  of 
Laurium,  nothing  definite  is  known.  That  the  Athe- 
nians made  use  of  the  bellows  and  charcoal  ia  not  im- 
probable ;  the  latter,  indeed,  may  be  fairly  inferred, 
from  the  account  of  the  charcoal-sellers,  or,  rather, 
charcoal-burners,  from  which  business  a  large  portion 
of  tbe  Acharniana  in  particular  derived  their  livelihood. 
The  art  of  amelting  among  the  ancients  wss  so  imper- 
fect, that  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  when  it  had  re- 
ceived considerable  improvements,  there  waa  atiU  no 
profit  to  be  gained  by  extracting  silver  from  lead  ore, 
in  which  it  waa  present  in  email  proportions ;  and  the 
early  Athenians  had,  in  comparison  with  their  suc- 
cessors (who  were  themselves  not  the  most  perfect 
masters  of  chymistry),  so  slight  a  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  ore,  that,  according  to  the  same  writer, 
not  only  waa  that  which  had  been  thrown  away  aa 
stone  subsequently  used,  but  tbe  old  scoria!  were 
sgaln  employed  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  silver. 
{Strab.,  399.)  According  to  Pliny  (83,  31),  tbe  an- 
cients could  not  are  elt  any  silver  without  aome  mix- 
ture of  lead  {plumbum  nigrum)  or  gray  lead  {ga- 
lena, molybdama) ;  he  appears,  however,  only  to  mean 
ores  in  which  the  eilver  waa  combined  with  aome 
metal  to  which  it  haa  a  lees  powerful  affinity  than  to 
lead.  At  Laurium  it  waa  not  necessary,  at  least  in 
many  places,  to  add  any  lead,  it  being  already  present 
in  the  ores.  Pliny  states  in  general  terms  the  manner 
in  which  argentiferous  lead  ores  were  treated  (34, 47), 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  waa  the  method 
adopted  in  Attica.  According  to  hia  account,  the 
ore  waa  first  moked  down  to  etannum,  a  composition 
of  pure  silver  end  lead ;  then  this  material  wss  brought 
to  the  refining  oven,  where  the  silver  wss  separated, 
and  the  lead  appeared  half  glased  in  the  form  of  lith- 
arge, which,  aa  well  aa  gray  lead,  tbe  ancients  call  ga- 
lena and  motybdena :  this  last  substance  waa  afterward 
cooled,  and  the  lead  {plumbum  nigrum,  uoXMoe,  to 
distinguish  it  from  tin,  plumbum  album,  or  eandidum, 
KaoaiTtpoc)  waa  produced.  {Boeckh't  Dittertation 
on  the  Mines  of  Laurium,  Comment.  Acad.  BeroL, 
an.  1814  tt  1816,  p.  89.— Boeckh't  Public  Economy 
of  Athens,  vol.  2,  p.  415,  eeqq.) 

Lauron,  a  town  of  Spain,  towards  the  eastern  lim- 
its of  Bastica,  and  not  far  from  the  sea,  probably  among 
tbe  Bastitani.   It  has  been  supposed  besoms  to  be 
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.he  modern  Liria,  five  league*  from  Velentia.  It 
was  this  city  of  which  Sertoriua  made  himself  master 
in  the  face  of  Pompey's  army  ;  and  in  its  vicinity,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  Cneius  Pompeius,  son  of  Porn- 
pey  the  Great,  wa*  slain  after  the  battle  of  Munda. 
{Plat.,  ViL  Sert.—Orot.,  6, 23.— Florut,  4, 2.— Cat., 
Bell.  Hitv.,  c.  87.) 

Lavs,  I.  a  river  of  Lucaoia,  now  Lao,  running  into 
the  Sinus  Latia,  or  Gulf  of  Policattro,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  province.  At  its  mouth  stood  the 
city  of  Laiis. — II.  A  city  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lucania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Laiis,  and  on  the 
gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  was  a  colony  of  Sybarites 
{Herod.,  8,  20. — Strab.,  263),  but  beyond  this  fact 
we  are  very  little  acquainted  with  its  history.  Strabo 
reports,  that  the  allied  Greeks  met  with  a  signal  de- 
feat in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  from  the  Lu- 
canians.  ,  These  were  probably  the  Posidouiatea,  and 
the  other  colonists  on  this  coast,  and  we  may  conjee- 
tore  that  this  disaster  led  to  the  downfall  of  their  sev- 
eral towns.  In  Pliny's  time  Laiis  no  longer  existed. 
{Plin.,  3,  8  —  Ptol.,  p.  67.)  Cloverius  identified  its 
site  with  the  present  Laino  {hoi.  Ant.,  2,  p.  1262) ; 
but  lster  topographers  have  justly  observed,  that  this 
town  is  fourteen  miles  from  the  sea,  whereas  the  Ta- 
ble Itinerary  evidently  marks  the  position  of  Laiis  near 
the  coaat.  It  is  more  probable,  therefore,  that  Sttdea 
represents  this  ancient  city.  (RomaruUt,  vol.  1,  p. 
883.) 

Lads  Pobtpbia,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  next  in 
importance  to  Mediolanum,  and  situate  to  the  south- 
east of  that  place,  near  the  river  Lambrus.  It  was 
founded,  as  Pliny  reports,  by  the  Boii  (3,  17),  and 
afterward  probably  colonixed  by  Pompeius  Strabo, 
fathor  of  the  great  Pompey.  In  a  letter  of  Cicero  to 
his  brother,  it  is  simply  called  Laus  (2,  16).  Its  po- 
sition answers  to  that  of  Lodi  Vecckio,  which,  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  Milanese,  the  Emperor  Barba- 
rossa  caused  the  new  town  of  Lodi  to  be  built  at  the 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  ancient  site.  (CVa- 
mer'i  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  53.) 

LautuhI*  or  LatohLs,  a  name  properly  denoting 
a  quarry,  and  derived  from  the  Greek  X&af,  "attone," 
and  rtfivu,  "  to  cut"  or  "  quarry."  This  appellation 
was  particularly  applied  to  certain  quarries  near  Syra- 
cuse, one  of  which  still-  bears  the  name  of  "  The  Ear 
of  Dionysius,"  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  used 
by  that  tyrant  for  a  prison,  and  to  have  been  so  con- 
structed that  all  the  sounds  uttered  in  it  converged 
to  and  united  in  one  particular  point,  termed,  in  con- 
sequence, the  tympanum.  This  point  communicated 
with  an  apartment,  where  Dionysius  placed  himself, 
and  thus  overheard  all  that  was  said  by  his  unsuspect- 
ing captives.  Such  is  the  popular  opinion  respecting 
this  place,  an  opinion  which  has  no  other  support  save 
the  narratives  of  travellers  and  the  accounts  of  some 
modem  historians,  who  have  been  equally  misled  by 
vulgar  tradition.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  but 
that  these  quarries  actually  served  as  place*  of  impris- 
onment, and  Cicero  reproaches  Verres  with  having 
employed  them  for  this  purpose  in  the  esse  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Cic.  m  Verr.,  6,  27.)  JElian  informs  us, 
that  some  of  the  workmen  in  the  quarries  near  Syra- 
cuse remained  so  long  there  as  to  marry  and  rear  fam- 
ilies in  them,  and  that  some  of  their  children,  having 
never  before  seen  a  city,  were  terrified  on  their  com- 
ing to  Syracuse,  and  beholding  for  the  first  time  horses 
and  oxen.    {Mlian,  V.  H„  12,  44.) 

Lbandbb,  a  youth  of  Abydos,  beloved  by  Hero. 
The  story  of  bis  fate  will  be  found  under  the  latter 
article.  (Vid.  Hero.)1— The  following  remarks  relate 
to  his  alleged  feat  of  swimming  across  the  Hellespont 
and  returning  the  same  night.  "  It  was  the  custom," 
Hobhouse,  "for  those  who  would  cross  from 


Abydos  to  Sestos  to  incline  a  mile  out  of  the  direct 
line)  and  those  making  the  contrary  voyage  were  obli- 
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ged  to  have  recourse  to  a  similar  plan,  hi  order  to  tike 
advantage  of  the  current.  Leander,  therefore,  hid  a 
perilous  adventure  to  perform,  who  swam  at  lent  font 
miles  to  meet  Hero,  and  returned  the  same  distance 
the  same  night.  It  is  verr  possible,  however,  to  twim 
across  the  Hellespont  without  being  the  rival  or  hat- 
ing (he  motive  of  Leander.  My  fellow-traveller  (Lord 
Byrort)  was  determined  to  attempt  it."  (Hebhuc'i 
Journey,  vol.  2,  p.  218,  Am.  ed.)  It  appears,  from 
what  follows,  that  Lord  Byron  failed  in  his  firat  at-" 
tempt,  owing  to  the  strength  of  the  current,  after  he 
and  the  friend  who  accompanied  biro  bad  been  in  the 
water  an  hour,  and  found  themselves  in  the  middle  of 
the  strait,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  belsw  the  castles. 
A  second  attempt  was  more  successful ;  Lord  Byron, 
was  in  the  water  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  his  con. 
panion,  Mr.  Ekenhead,  five  minutes  less.  Lord  Byron 
represents  the  current  as  very  strong  and  the  water 
cold  ;  he  states,  however,  that  they  were  not  fatigued, 
though  a  little  chilled,  and  performed  the  feat  with  lit- 
tle difficulty.  The  strait  between  the  castles  Mr. 
Hobhouse  makes  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  and  yet  it  took 
four  boatmen  five  minutes  to  pull  them  from  point  to 
point.  AU  this  tends  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
upon  the  feat  of  Leander,  woo  could  hardly  have  ben 
a  more  expert  swimmer  than  Lord  Byron,  and  who, 
besides,  had  a  longer  course  to  pursue.  Consult  Lord 
Byron's  own  account  (Moore' t  Life  of  Byron,  vol.  t, 
p.  808,  teqq  ),  and  Mr.  Turner's  remarks  appended  to 
the  volume  jest  cited,  p.  560. 

Lbbadba,  a  city  of  Bosotia,  west  of  Coronet,  built 
on  a  plain  adjacent  to  the  small  river  Hercyne.  It 
derived  its  name  from  Lebsdus,  an  Athenian,  bsriag 
previously  been  called  Midea.  This  city  wasceleba- 
ted  in  antiquity  for  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  situated 
in  a  cave  above  the  town,  into  which  those  who  cot- 
suited  the  Fates  were  obliged  to  descend,  after  per- 
forming various  ceremonies,  which  are  accurately  de- 
tailed by  Paussnias,  who  also  give*  a  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  sacred  cavern  (9,  38).  The  oracle  wu 
already  in  considerable  repute  in  the  time  of  Cross, 
who  consulted  it  {Herod.,  1,  46),  as  did  also  Merdoni- 
ns.  {Id.,  8,  184.)  The  victory  of  Leuctrs  was  said 
to  have  been  predicted  by  Trophonius,  and  a  solemn 
assembly  waa  in  consequence  held  at  Lebadea,  ate 
the  action,  to  return  thanks.  This  was  known,  how- 
ever, to  have  been  an  artifice  of  Epaminondas.  {Did 
Sic.,  16,  53.)  Strabo  calls  the  presiding;  deity  Jupiter 
Trophonius  {Strab.,  413),  and  so  does  Livy  (46, »), 
who  says  the  shrine  was  visited  by  Paulas  JJmiliui 
after  his  victory  over  Perseus.  The  geographer  Di- 
cearchus,  as  we  are  informed  by  Athencus  (13,  p. 
694,  e),  wrote  a  full  account  of  the  oracle.  The 
modern  town  of  Libadea  stands  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city :  the  castle  occupies  the  site  of  the  Acrop- 
olis. {Doduell,  vol.  1,  p.  tn.—GtW*  lit*-,  p.  178. 
— Clarke't  Travel;  vol.  7,  p.  168,  Land.  ei- Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  240.) 

Lbbboos  (Ai6c<5of),  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Io 
oia,  northwest  of  Colophon,  on  the  coast  It  wu  at 
first  a  flourishing  city,  but  upon  the  removal  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  inhabitants  to  Ephesos  by  Lysimacbus, 
it  sank  greatly  in  importance.  {Pataan.,  1,0.— Stra- 
ta, 632.)  In  the  time  of  Horace  it  was  deserted  and 
in  ruin*.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  subsequent 
restored,  as  Hierocles,  in  the  seventh  century,  speaks 
of  it  aa  a  place  then  in  existence.  {Manual,  Gtogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  316.) 

LacHJSUM,  that  part  of  Corinth  which  waa  situated 
on  the  Sinus  Corintbiacus,  being  distant  from  the  city 
about  12  stadia,  and  connected  with  it  bv  means  of 
two  long  walla.  {Strabo,  380. — Xeta.,  Hiat.  Gt.,  4, 
5,  1 1 .)  It  was  the  great  emporium  of  Corinthian  traf- 
fic with  the  western  parts  of  Greece,  ss  well  a*  with 
Italy  and  Sicily.  {Slrai.,  I.  «.— PefyaV,  6,  24.— ft. 
5,  84,  13.— La.,  38,  23.)  According  to  Sir  W.  GeU, 
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"  Lechsom  m  thirty-fire  minutes  distant  from  Corinth, 
ind  consists  tS  aboot  six  houses,  magazines,  and  a 
customhouse.  East  of  it,  the  remains  of  the  port  are 
yet  risible  at  a  place  where  the  sea  runs  op  a  channel 
into  the  folds.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  •  modern 
Venetian  fort."  (Itm.  of  the  Mono,  p.  SOS.) 

LiCTCKii.   Ancient  traditions,  as  well  as  physical 
observations,  point  oat  the  former  existence  of  the  land 
if  Lectonia,  which  would  seem  to'  hare  occupied  a 
put  of  the  space  now  filled  by  the  Grecian  See,  An 
earthquake  probably  broke  down  its  foundation*,  and 
the  whole  was  finally  submerged  under  the  wares. 
Perhaps  this  event  happened  when  the  sea,  which  was 
formerly  extended  ever  the  Scythian  plains,  forced  its 
war  through  the  Bosporus,  and  precipitated  itself  into 
ttV  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.    (Compare  remarks 
under  the  articles  Cyanea  and  Mtdtlerrmium  litre.) 
The  numerous  islands  of  the  Archipelago  appear  to  be 
the  remains  of  Lectonia,  and  this  tract  of  land  proba- 
bly facilitated  the  passage  of  the  first  colonists  out  of 
Asia  into  our  part  of  the  world.    It  was  the  opinion  of 
Pallia  that  the  Euxme  and  Caspian  Seas,  aa  well  as 
the  Lake  Aral  and  several  others,  are  the  remains  of 
an  extensive  sea,  which  covered  a  great  part  of  the 
north  of  Asia.   This  conjecture  of  Pallas,  which  waa 
drawn  from  his  observations  in  Siberia,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  Klaproth'a  survey  of  the  country  northward 
of  Mount  Caucasus.    Lastly,  M.  de  Choiseul  Gouffier 
adds,  that  a  great  part  of  Moldavia,  Wallacbia,  and 
Bemiabia  bears  evident  traces  of  baring  been  form- 
ed by  the  sea.   It  has  often  been  conjectured  that  the 
opening  of  the  Bosporus  waa  the  occasion  of  the  drain- 
ing of  this  ocean  in  the  midst  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
The  memory  of  ibis  disruption  of  the  two  continents 
was  preserved  in  the  traditions  of  Greece.'  Strabo 
(49),  Pliny  (»,  90),  and  Diodorus  Siculoa  (S,  47),  hare 
collected  the  ancient  memorials  which  existed  of  so 
striking  a  catastrophe.   The  truth  of  the  story,  bow- 
ever,  has  been  placed  on  more  secure  grounds  by 
phytical  observations  on  the  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Bosporus.   (Consult  Dr.  Clarke's  Travels,  and 
particularly  a  Memoire  by  M.  de  Choiseul. Gouffier  in 
■he  Menu,  de  PInttitut.  Royal  de  France,  1816,  in 
which  the  author  has  collected  much  curious  informa- 
tion on  this  subject.)   It  appears  that -the  catastrophe 
was  produced  by  the  operation  of  volcanoes,  the  fires 
of  which  were  atill  burning  in  the  era  of  the  Argooau- 
tfc  royage,  and  enter  into  the  poetical  descriptions  of 
Apollonius  and  Valerius  Flaceus.    According  to  the 
false  Orpheus,  Neptune,  being  angry  with  Jupiter, 
•track  the  land  of  Lectonia  with  his  golden  trident, 
and  submerged  it  in  the  sea,  forming  islands  of  many 
of  its  scattered  fragments.    There  seems  to  be  some 
resemblance  between  the  name  Lectonia  and  Lycao- 
nia,  but  then  we  most  refer  the  latter  term,  not  to  a 
portion  of  Asia  Minor,  bnt  to  the  northern  regions  of 
the  globe.   Thus  we  have  in  Ovid  (Fait.,  3,  793)  the 
eipression  "  Lycaonia  Arctos,"  in  the  same  poet 
(7W,  38,  S)  "  Lycaonia  tub  axe,"  and  in  Claudian 
(Cons.  Mali  Theod.,  S99)  '<  Lycaonia  attra."  By 
the  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  however,  Italy  and 
Greece  can  easily  be  meant,  since  they  were  both  re- 
ferred by  the  ancient*  to  the  countries  of  the  North. 
(Miller's  Onher.  History,  rol.  1,  p.  33,  m  notis.— 
Vkcrt,  Geographic  der  Griechen  and  Rimer,  vol.  1, 
p.  346.— Hermann  tn  Orpk.,  Arg.,  1874.) 

I.sctoii,  a  promontory  of  Troas,  below  the  island 
ofTenedos,  now  Cspe  Baba.  It  formed  the  northern 
limit,  in  the  time  of  the  eastern  empire,  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Asia,  aa  it  waa  termed,  which  commenced  near 
the  M aander,  and  extended  along  the  coast  upward  to 
Lcctum.  Dr.  Clarke  speaks  of  this  promontory  as 
follows:  "Thence  we  sailed  to  the  promontory  of 
Lecture.,  now  Capo  Baba,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adre- 
myttian  Golf:  the  southwestern  extremity  of  that  chain 
of  mountains  of  which  Gargarua  is  the  summit.  This 
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cape  present*  a  high  and  bold  cliff,  on  whose  steep 

acclivity  the  little  town  of  Baba  appears,  aa  though 
atuck  within  a  nook.  It  ia  famous  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  knives  and  poniards:  their  blade*  are  distin- 
guished in  Turkey  by  the  name  of  Baba  Leeks' 
{Travels,  vol.  S,  p.  334,  tcqq.,  Land,  ed.)  A  very 
accurate  view  of  the  promontory  i*  given  in  GelCt  To- 
pography of  Troy,  p.  31.  The  place  waa  called  Baba 
from  a  dervish  (Baba)  buried  there,  who  always  gave 
the  Turks  intelligence  when  any  rovers  were  in  the 
neighbouring  seaa.  (Clarke,  I.  e.,  in  notit. — Egmont 
andHeyman's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  163.) 

Laoa,  a  daughter  of  King  Theatiua  and  Eurythe- 
mis,  who  married  Tyndarus,  king  of  Sparta.  Accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  she  became,  by  Jupiter 
(who  assumed  for  that  purpose  the  form  of  a  swan), 
the  mother  of  Pollux  and  Helen,  and  by  her  own 
husband,  the  parent  of  Castor  and  Clytemneatra,  Two 
eggs,  it  seem*,  were  brought  forth  by  her,  from  which, 
respectively,  came  the  children  just  named,  Pollux  and 
Helen  being  in  one,  and  Castor  and  Clytemneatra  in  the 
other.  Other  version*,  however,  are  given  of  the  le- 
gend, for  which  consult  the  article*  Castor  and  Helena. 

La-D.au,  an  epithet  given  to  Hermione,  die.,  a*  re- 
lated to  Leda.    (VtVy.,  Mn.s  3,  338.) 

Lewis,  now  Lex,  a  river  of  Gaul,  near  the  modem 
Montpelier.    (Mela,  3,  6.) 

Lielo  septima  gemma,  a  Roman  military  colony  in 
Spain  among  the  Aaturea,  northeast  of  Asturica.  It 
is  now  Leon.  (Itm.  Ant.,  p.  396. — Ptolemy,  3,  6.) 
Ptolemy  calls  it  Legio  Septima  Germanorum.  (Ukert, 
Oeogr.,  rol.  8,  p.  441.) 

Lei.  ips  or  L^laps,  I.  a  dog  that  never  failed  to 
aeize  and  conquer  whatever  animal  it  waa  ordered  to 
pursue.  It  waa  given  to  Procris  by  Diana,  and  Prog- 
eria reconciled  herself  to  her  husband  by  presenting 
him  with  this  valuable  animal.  According  to  some, 
Procris  had  received  it  from  Minos,  a*  a  reward  foi 
the  dangeroua  wounds  of  which  she  had  cured  him. 
(Hygm.,  fab.,  38.— Ovid,  Met.,  7,  771.)— II.  One  of 
Actcon's  dogs. 

LsLxoits,  s  name  applied  to  Miletus,  because  once 
possessed  by  the  Leleges.    (PUn.,  6,  39.) 

LsLioEs,  an  ancient  race,  whose  history  is  involved 
in  great  obscurity,  in  consequence  of  the  various  and 
almost  contradictory  traditions  which  exist  concern- 
ing them ;  according  to  which,  they  are  on  the  one 
hand  represented  as  among  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  Greece,  while  on  the  other  they  are  said  to  be 
the  same  people  a*  the  Cariana.  Herodotus  state* 
(1,  171)  that  the  Cariana,  who  originally  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  .ASgean  Sea,  were  known  by  the  name 
of  Leleges  before  they  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor ;  and 
according  to  Pauaanias  (7.  3,  4),  the  Leleges  formed 
only  a  part  of  the  Carian  nation.  The  Leleges  ap- 
pear, from  numerous  traditions,  to  have  inhabited  the 
islands  of  the  J2gean  Sea  and  the  western  coasts  of 
Aaia  Minor  from  a  very  early  period.  In  Homer  they 
are  represented  aa  the  allies  of  the  Trojans ;  and  their 
king  Altes  i*  (aid  to  hare  been  the  father-in-law  of 
Priam.  (72.,  30,  96. — lb.,  81,  86.)  They  are  said 
to  hare  founded  the  temple  of  Juno  in  Samoa  (Athe- 
naus,  15,  p.  673),  and  Strabo  informs  us  that  tbey 
once  inhabited,  together  with  the  Cariana,  the  whole 
of  Ionia.  (Smb.,  331.)— On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
numerous  traditions  respecting  them  in  the  north  of 
Greece,  we  find  no  connexion  between  them  and  the 
Cariana.  According  to  Aristotle  (quoted  by  Strabo, 
333),  they  inhabited  parts  of  Acarnania.  jEtolie,  Opun- 
tian  Locris,  Leucaa,  and  Bceotia.  In  the  south  of 
Greece  we  again  meet  with  the  same  confusion  in  the 
traditions  of  Megara  respecting  the  Leleges  and  the  Ca- 
riana. Car  ia  said  to  bare  been  one  of  the  most  an- 
cient kings  of  Megan,  and  to  hare  been  succeeded  in 
the  royal  power,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  generations,  by 
Lelex,  a  foreigner  from  Egypt.  (Pautan.,  1.39, 4,  see.) 
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Pylus,  the  grandson  of  this  Lelez,  if  nid  to  bars  M 
•  colony  of  Megariao  Leleges  iato  Messeqis,  where 
he  founded  the  city  of  Pylus.  (Pautan.,  4,  36,  1.) 
The  Lacedemonian  tradition*,  on  tbe  contrary,  repre- 
sent the  Leleges  aa  the  original  inhabitants  of  La  co- 
ma. (Pautan.,  3,  1, 1.) — ft  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
from  the  numerous  traditions  on  the  subject,  that  the 
Leleges  were  in  some  manner  closely  connected  with 
tbe  Cariane.  (Vii.  Caria.)  The  most  probable  sup- 
position is,  that  the  Lelegos  were  a  people  of  Peias- 
gian  race,  a  portion  of  whom  emigrated  at  a  very  ear- 
ly period  from  the  continent  of  Greece  to  the  islands 
of  the  jEgean  Sea,  where  they  became  connected  with 
the  Cariina  (who  were  a  portion,  probably,  of  the  same 
great  family),  and  subsequently  joined  them  in  their 
descent  upon  Asia  Minor.  (Thirlwall'i  Hutory  of 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  44. — Philological  Muteum,  No.  1, 
*.  v.  Ancasus. — Encyd.  Ut.  Knoiel.,  vol.  18,  p.  417.) 

Lslsx,  an  Egyptian,  said  lo  have  come  with  a  col- 
ony to  Megara,  and  to  have  attained  lo  kingly  power 
there.   (Ponton.,  I,  89,  4.— Kid.  Leleges.) 

LcmInis  Portos,  or  Lymne,  a  harbour  of  Britain, 
a  little  below  Dover,  where  Caesar  is  thought  to  have 
landed  on  hia  first  expedition  to  thst  island,  having  set 
out  from  the  Portus  Itius  in  Gaul,  a  little  south  of 
Calait.    (Yid.  Itius  Portus.) 

Limahnos  Lacds,  a  lake  of  Gaul,  in  the  southwest 
angle  ef  the  territory  of  tbe  Helvetii,  and  separating 
them  m  this  quarter  from  the  Allobrogee.  It  is  now 
the  Lake  of  Geneta.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  expanse 
of  water  in  tbe  form  of  a  crescent,  the  concave  aide 
of  which  is  upward  of  45  miles  long.  Its  greatest 
breadth  is  about  12  miles.  It  never  wholly  freezes 
over  in  the  severest  winters,  and  it  rises  about  ten 
feet  m  summer,  by  the  melting  of  the  anowa  on  the 
Alps.  Besides  the  Rhone,  which  traverses  its  whole 
length,  it  receives  the  waters  of  forty  other  streams. 
(£uc<t»,  1, 896.— Mela, »,  6.— Oct.,  B.  Q.,  1, 8.— Id. 

a.,  i,  8.— u.  a.,  3,  i.) 

La « Not,  an  island  in  the  JSgean  Sea,  between 
Tenedos,  Imbroe,  and  Samothrace.  According  to 
Pliny  (4,  IS)  it  wae  87  miles  from  Mount  Athoe ;  but 
there  must  be  an  error  in  the  MSS.  of  that  author, 
for  tbe  distance  Is  not  forty  miles  from  tbe  extreme 
point  of  tbe  Aciothoan  Cape  to  the  nearest  headland 
of  Lemnos.  (Compare  remarks  under  the  article 
Athoe.)  Lemnos  is  known  in  ancient  mythology  aa 
the  spot  on  which  Vulcan  foil,  after  being  hurled 
down  from  heaven,  and  where  he  established  hie  for- 
ges. A  volcano,  which  once  was  burning  on  the 
island,  may  have  afforded  ground  for  the  fable.  A 
story  is  also  recorded  by  Herodotus  and  other  ancient 
writers  of  the  women  of  Lemnos  having  murdered  all 
the  men.  ( Vid.  Hypsipyle.)  Homer  slates  thst  the 
esrliest  inhabitants  of  this  island  were  tbe  Simians, 
a  Thractan  tribe  (72.,  1, 593.— Sfro*o,  Etc.,  7,  p.  331), 
whence  Apollonius  Rhodius  terms  it  Xivrijioa  Ajftvw 
(1,  608.  —  Compere  Sckol.  Thucyd,%,  98.  —  Step*. 
Byz.,  ».  t.  A$n>of.)  To  these  succeeded  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Pelasgi,  who  bad  been  driven  out  of  Attica. 
Vhey  are  said  to  have  afterward  stolen  some  Athenian 
women  from  Brsuron,  and  carried  them  to  Lemnos ; 
and  it  ie  also  aaid,  that  the  children  of  these  women 
ha  ling  despised  their  half-brethren,  born  of  Pelaagian 
women,  the  Pelasgi  took  tbe  resolution  of  murdering 
both  the  Athenian  women  and  their  offspring.  In  con- 
sequence of  these  atrocities,  Lemnos  had  a  bad  name 
among  the  ancient  Greeks.  (Consult  Eratm.,  Ckil. 
tol.,  397,  *.  v.  Atyiviov  «kov.)  Lemnos  wss  still  in 
the  possession  of  these  Pelasgi  when  it  was  invaded 
and  conquered  by  Otanes,  a  Persian  general.  (Herod., 
6, 26.)  But  on  bis  death  it  is  probable  that  tbe  island 
again  recovered  its  independence ;  for  we  know  that, 
subsequent  to  ibis  event,  Miltiades  conquered  it  for 
Athena,  and  expelled  those  Pelasgi  who  refused  to 
to  his  authority.  (Herod.,  6,  140.)  During 
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tbe  Peloponteeian  war  Lemnos  remained  in  tbe  pos- 
session ef  Athens,  and  furnished  that  stale  with  its 
best  light-armed  troops.  (T*itcyi,4,S8.— Ji,7,S7.) 
Pliny  speaks  of  a  remarkable  labyrinth  which  existed 
in  this  island,  and  of  which  aome  vestiges  wen  still 
to  be  seen  in  bis  time.  He  says.it  had  massive  galea, 
so  well  noised  tost  a  child  could  throw  them  open, 
and  one  hundred  and  fifty  columns,  and  was  adorned 
with  numerous  statues,  being  even  more  extensive 
and  splendid  than  those  of  Crete  or  Egypt  (36, 13). 
Modem  travellers  have  in  vairi  attempted  to  discover 
any  trace  of  this  great  work.  Dr.  Hunt  aaya  (I.  p 
61),  "  we  could  only  hear  a  confused  account  of  a 
subterranean  staircase  in  an  uninhabited  part  of  the 
island  called  Poonkh."  This  spot  tbe  Dr.  visited; 
bat  he  was  of  opinion  that  those  ruins  have  no  rela- 
tion to  tbe  labyrinth  mentioned  by  Pliny.  He  con- 
ceive* them  rather  to  belong  to  Hephestia. — Lemon 
contained  a  remarkable  volcano,  called  Mosycblu, 
from  which  fire  was  aeen  to  blaze  forth,  according  u 
a  fragment  of  the  poet  Antimachus,  preserved  by  the 
scholiast  on  Nicander  (ad.  Thar.,  472>  This  vol- 
canic appearance  will  account  for  tbe  ancient  name  of 
yGthalia,  which  Lemnos  is  said  to  have  borne  in  dis- 
tant agee.  (Pofyi.,  op.  Step*.  Byz.,  >.  v.  Ai&Ua.) 
"  The  whole  island,"  says  Dr.  Hunt,  "  bears  the  strong- 
est  marks  of  tbe  appearance  of  volcanic  fire;  therocki 
in  many  parte  are  like  burned  and  vitrified  scoria  of  fur- 
nacee."  (WtlpoU't  Memoirt,  vol.  1,  p.  59.— Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  voL  I,  p.  338.)  Sonninu  alio, 
before  this,  remarked  respecting  this  island,  that  in- 
ternal fires  were  very  probably  still  burning  there,  for 
be  met  with  a  spring  of  hot  water  which  had  beet 
brought  to  supply  baths,  and  with  another  of  alsmuv 
one  water.  The  priests  of  Lemnos  were  reckoned 
famous  for  the  cure  of  wounds,  and  the  efficacy  of 
their  skill  depended,  it  is  said,  upon  tbe  quality  of  i 
species  of  red  earth  found  in  the  island,  called  La* 
man  earth.  This  the  ancient*  thought  a  sovereign 
remedy  against  poisons  and  the  bites  of  serpents,  but 
it  is  now  held  in  little  or  no  osteem  in  Europe,  «1- 
thoush  the  Greeks  and  Turks  still  believe  it  to  possess 
wonderful  medicinal  propertiee.  It  ia  dug  oat  of  a 
bill  in  the  island  with  great  ceremony  and  at  partic- 
ular times,  in  presence  of  the  Turkish  sandjsck  or 
governor,  and  of  the  Greek  clergy,  and  is  shaped  iota 
little  balls  and  stamped  with  the  governor's  real, 
whence  it  has  derived  the  name  of  terra  tipllm 
("sealed  earth").  The  governor  makes  a  traffic  of 
it,  and  sends  it  to  Constantinople  and  other  placet 
It  ia  also  need  for  tanning  leather.  The  modem  nana 
of  Lemnoe  is  Stalmem.  (Cramer' e  Ant.  Greta, 
vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

Laaovlcaa,  I.  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaol,  subse- 
quently incorporated  into  Aquitania.  They  were  sit- 
uated to  tbe  south  of  the  Bituriges  Cubi  and  to  the 
west  of  the  Arvemi.  Their  capital  was  Augutori- 
tum,  afterward  called  Lemovicee,  now  Limogu,  ia  the 
department  dt  ia  Haute-  Vienna.    ( Cat..  B.  G.,  7,  4.) 

■II.  A  people  of  Gaul,  forming  part  of  the  Armonc 
nations,  and  lying  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the 
Oeiamii.  (Cat*,  B.G.,7,  75.)  Some  scholars,  how- 
ever, with  great  probability,  suppose  that  the  text  of 
Cesar,  where  mention  is  made  of  them,  requires  cor- 
rection, and  that  for  Lemomeet  we  ought  to  read  Let- 
meet.  (Consult  Lemaire,  Ind.  Geogr.,  ad  Cat.,  p 
896.) 

LnrSxta,  a  name  given  by  tbe  Romans  to  <he 
spirits  of  the  departed,  also  called  Manet.  If  be- 
Descent,  they  were  termed  Lares ,-  if  hurtful,  Ltr- 
«*  (Fid.  Lane,  p.  781,  col.  2,  near  the  end.)  — 
Solemn  rites  were  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  Le- 
mures,  called  Lemuria.  They  began  on  tbe  night  ef 
the  9th  May,  and  were  continued  for  three  nights,  not 
successively,  but  alternately  during  six  dsys.  Mid- 
night was  the  time  for  their  celebration.   Tbe  master 
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ef  (he  how*  then  arose,  and  went  barefoot,  thretujh 
the  darkness,  to  a  fountain,  where  ha  washed  his 
buds.  He  proceeded  to  it  in  silence,  snaking  mere- 
ly •  slight  noise  with  his  ringers,  to  drive  away  the 
abides  that  might  be  gathering  around.  After  he  had 
wished  his  hinds  three  times,  he  returned,  casting 
behind  bin  at  the  same  time  some  black  figs  which 
be  carried  in  hia  month,  and  uttering  in  a  low  ton* 
lbs  following  word*:  "  With  these  figs  do  I  ransom 
myself  and  my  family."  He  repeated  these  same 
words  nine  times,  with  the  same  formalities,  and  with- 
out looking  behind.  Then,  after  a  short  interval  of 
silence,  be  exclaimed  with  a  loud  voice,  striking  at  the 
tune  time  on  a  brazen  vessel,  "  Paternal  Manes,  Le- 
mons, deities  of  the  fewer  world,  depart  from  this 
abode."  Fires  were  immediately  kindled  in  every 
part  of  the  mansion,  and  the  ceremony  ended.  Cu- 
ring the  time  for  celebrating  these  rites  the  temples 
were  closed,  and  no  one  could  be  naked  in  marriage. 
(Oeuf,  Fast.,  5,  481,  soys.— Per*.,  Sat.,  6,  186.— 
Barel.,  Epai.,      3,  80».) 

Limn,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  from  Anvoft  a 
vine-pros.  (Vid.  Bacchus,  and  siso  Theatrum,  4  9, 
DranutK  Contest*.) 

Lkxtolds,  a  family  name  of  ons  of  the  most  an* 
eient  sod  distinguished  branches  of  the  Gens  Cornelia. 
Toe  tppellation  is  said  to  nave  been  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  one  of  the  line  having  been  born  with 
a  win  on  bis  visage,  shaped  like  a  lentil  (lent,  gen. 
leant).  It  is  more  probable,  however,  that  the  appel- 
lation arose  from  so  ate  peculiar  skill  displayed  by  the 
founder  of  the  family  in  the  culture  of  the  lentil. — The 
most  eminent  or  beat  known  of  the  Iaontali  were  the 
following:  I.  L.  Cornelius,  waa  consul  A.U.C.  487, 
B.C.  317,  and  cleared  Umbria  of  the  brigand*  that  in- 
fested it.   He  waa  present,  eix  years  afterward,  at  the 
disastrous  affair  of  the  Fares  C iodine,  and  was  on* 
of  those  who  exhorted  the  Roman  consuls  to  submit 
to  the  humiliating  conditions  offered  by  toe  Saronites, 
in  order  to  aave  the  whole  army.    (Lie.,  8,  S3,  ttqq. 
—Id.,  9, 4.) — IL  P.  Cornelias,  surrauned  Sura,  a  Ro- 
man nobleman,  grandson  of  P.  Cornelius  Leatulua, 
who  had  been  Princcpt  Senatus.    He  married  Julia, 
sister  of  L.  Juuu*  Caesar,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband,  M.  Antonisa  Cretteua,  to  whom  she  had 
borne  M.  Antonrus  the  triumvir.  Lenttrios  was  a  man 
of  talents,  but  extremely  corrupt  in  his  private  cbarae- 
Hr.  The  interest  of  hi*  family  ami  the  affability  of 
his  manners,  proceeding  from  a  love  of  popularity, 
ni»td  him  through  the  vsosi  gradations  of  public  hon- 
ours to  the  office  of  consul,  which  he  obtained  B.C. 
73,  in  conjunction  with  Co.  Aufidras  Orestis.  Ex- 
polled  subsequently  from  the  senate  on  account  of  hia 
immoral  conduct,  he  had  procured  the  pratorship,  the 
nsul  step  for  being  restored  to- that  body,  when  Cati- 
line formed  his  design  of  subverting  the  -government. 
Poverty,  the  natural  consequence  ef excessive  dissipa- 
tion, added  to  immoderate  vanity  and  extravagant  anv 
bhien,  induced  him  to  join  in  the  conspiracy.  The 
soothsayers  easily  persuaded  him  that  ha  was  the  third 
member  of  the  Cornelian  boose,  destined  by  the  Fetes 
to  enjoy  the  supreme  power  at  Rome,  Cinn*  and  Sylm 
baring  both  attained  to  that  elevation.    His  scheme*, 
however,  all  proved  abortive  i  be  was  arrested,  along 
with  others  of  the  conspirator*,  by  the  order*  of  Cice- 
ro, who  wa*  then  in  the  consolahip,  and  having  been 
brought  before  a  full  senate,  was  condemned  to  death, 
end  strangled  in  prison.    Plutarch  informs  us  that  he 
received  toe  nam*  of  ■Sura  from  the  following  cir- 
cumstance.   He  had  wasted  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
his  qosstonhip  under  Sylla,  and  the  latter,  enraged 
>t  his  conduct,  demanded  a  statement  of  his  accounts 
in  the  senate.    Lenturaa  thereupon,  wren  the  utmost 
indifference,  declared  he  had  no  accounts  to  produce, 
snd  contemptuously  presented  the  calf  (sura)  of  hia 
leg.  Among  the  Roman*,  and  particularly  among 


the  beys,  the  player  at  tenni*  who  missed  his  stroke 
presented  the  calf  of  hi*  leg,  to  receive  aa  *  punish- 
ment a  certain  number  of  blows  upon  it.  Lentulus, 
in  sjlusion  to  that  game,  acted  in  tbia  manner,  which 
account!  for  the  surname,  or,  rather,  nickname  of  Sura. 
(Sail.,  Bell.  Cat.—Plut.,  Kit.  Cic.)  — III.  P.  Gome- 
line,  sumamed  Spinther,  held  the  office  of  curul* 
asdile  B.C.  65,  when  Cicero  and  Antoniu*  were 
consuls.  His  great  wealth  enabled  him  to  display  a 
magniheenoe  m  the  celebration  of  the  games  which 
surpassed  what  had  ever  before  been  seen  at  Rome. 
In  the  year  69  B.C.  he  was  propraetor  of  Hispaoia  Ci- 
terior.  He  wa*  elected  consul  with  Q.  Cccilius  Me- 
tellus  Nepos,  and  procured,  with  others,  the  recall  of 
Cicero  from  banishment.  In  the  civil  war  he  attached 
himself  to  the  side  of  Pompey,  and,  having  been  taken 
prisoner,  waa  brought  before  Cawar  at  Corfinium,  and 
set  at  hearty.  He  fought  in  the  battle  of  Pharaalia, 
and  fied  to  Rhodes ;  but  the  Rhodians  refused  him  pro- 
tection. Nothing  farther  is  known  respecting  him. 
According  to  Valerius  Maximna,  he  received  the  eur- 
nasas  of  Spinther  from  hi*  resemblance  to  a  comedian 
of  that  name.  (Vol.  Max.,  9,  14,  4.  —  Cic.,  Off.,  3, 
18.—  Id.,  ad  Quv.  post.  Red.,  b.—Id,  Ef.  ad  Fan., 
It,  40,  «Ve.)— IV.  Cn.  Gaetuikue,  wa*  consul  A.D. 
26,  and  waa  put  to  death  by  Caligula  on  a  charge  of 
conspiracy.  (Dio  Cass.,  59, 88  —  Sueton. ,  Vit.  Claud., 
9.)  He  waa  distinguished  aa  an  historical  and  a  po- 
etical writer.  (Voss.,  Hist.  Lot.,  1,  85.  —  Cms.  ad 
Button.,  Vit.  CaHg.,  8.) 

Lao,  I.  *  philosopher  or  astronomer  of  Constantino- 
ple, in  the  first  half  of  the  ninth  century.  He  i*  spo- 
ken of  in  high  terms  by  the  Byxantine  writers.  One 
of  hi*  numerous  pupils  having  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Arabian*  mid  conducted  to  Bagdad,  aatonished,  it 
is  said,  the  Caliph  Al-Mamoun  by  the  extent  of  his 
astronomical  knowledge.  The  surprise  of  the  Mus- 
sulman prince  waa,  however,  greatly  increased  whea 
he  learned  that  his  captive  was  merely  a  scholar ;  but 
it  reached  its  height  when  he  was  informed  that  the 
preceptor  from  whom  he  imbibed  hia  learning  was  liv- 
ing in  obaonrity  at  Constantinople.  The  caliph  im- 
mediately invited  Leo  to  leave  a  country  where  hi* 
merits  found  no  reward,  and  come  to  a  court  where 
the  sciences  were  honoured.  Lee  dared  not,  however, 
reave  the  capital  of  the  Eaat  for  snch  a  purpose,  with- 
out Ant  obtaining  the  permission  ef  the  reigning  em- 
peror. The  monarch,  who  was  Tbeophilus,  refused  to 
give  bis  latent,  bat  bestowed  many  appointment*  on 
the  hitherto  neglected  astronomer,  snd  gave  him  lbs 
ate  of  a  church  for  hia  pnbiic  lecture*,  which  had  be- 
fore been  delivered  in  a  mere  hut.  The  caliph  then 
addressed  a  remarkable  letter  to  Theopbilua,  request- 
ing him  to  allow  Leo  to  spend  only  a  short  time  with 
him,  and  promising  him,  in  return,  *  large  sum  of  mon- 
ey, and  a  lasting  peace  and  alliance.  Tbeophilus  per- 
sisted in  his  refusal,  but  opened,  at  the  tame  time,  a 
public  school  for  Leo  in  one  of  the  imperial  palaces, 
assigned  to  him  the  instruction  of  the  youth  of  the  cap- 
ital, and  loaded  him  with  honour*  and  privilegee.  He 
wss  subsequently  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of 
Theasalonica ;  but,  -being  a  decided  enemy  to  images, 
was  compelled  to  abandon  hia  see  when  the  heresy  of 
the  Iconoclast*  waa  condemned,  A.D.  849.  He  re- 
turned upon  this  to  Constantinople,  and  resumed  hi* 
former  station  of  professor  of  astronomy.  A*  he  ha* 
left  no  work  behind  him,  we  nan  form  no  opinirr.  of 
hi*  scientific  merits ;  for  the  reputation  which  hie  pu- 
pil gained  at  the  court  of  Bagdad,  and  the  eulogium* 
bestowed  on  Leo  himself  by  the  Byzantine  writer*, 
ought  not  to  carry  any  very  great  weight  with  them. 
It  abouM  be  remarked,  however,  that  Cawar  Bardaa, 
wishing  to  revive  the  sciences  at  Constantinople,  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  directed  m  this  enterprise  by  the 
advice  of  Leo.  (Le  Beau,  Histo&e  dm  Bos- Empire, 
vol*  7,  p.  69,  *•?}.— Vol.  7,  p.  186 — SekdU,  Hit. 
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Lit.  Or.,  vol.  7,  p.  88.)— II.  An  historical  writer,  ear 
named  the  Carian,  who  published  a  continuation  of 
Theophanes.  His  work,  which  extends  from  A.D. 
818  to  949,  is  entitled  Xpavoypafia  to  tuv  v(uv  pa. 
aiXiuv  nepuxovaa,  "  Ckromek  of  the  late  emperor*." 
We  have  an  edition  of  this  work  by  Combefis,  Paris, 
1668,  fol. — III.  Sumamed  the  Deacon  (Atrixoyor), 
born  about  A.D.  950,  at  Cosla,  a  village  of  Ionia  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Ttnolus.  He  was  attached,  by  vir- 
tue of  his  office  of  Auucovof,  to  toe  court  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  which  is  nearly  all  thai  we  know  of  hia  per- 
sonal history.  He  wrote,  in  ten  books,  a  history  of 
the  emperors  Romanus  II.  the  younger,  Nicepborus 
Phocas,  and  John  Zimisces,  that  is,  of  the  years  in- 
cluded between  969  and  975.  His  object  in  compo- 
sing this  work  was  to  give  a  htttoire  rational*  of  the 
events  which  took  place  under  hia  own  eyes.  Such  an 
undertaking,  however,  was  beyond  bis  strength.  His 
style  is  neither  elegant  nor  clear,  and  we  are  often 
startled  at  the  introduction  of  Latin  words  in  a  Greek 
garb.  His  work  abounds  with  specimens  of  false  elo- 
quence and  bad  taste :  occasionally,  however,  we  meet 
with  agreeable  and  pleasing  details.  The  best  edi- 
tion at  present  is  that  of  Hue,  Pari*,  1819,  folio. 
The  work  will  form  a  part,  however,  of  the  new  edi- 
tion of  Byzantine  writers  now  in  a  course  of  publica- 
tion.— IV.  Magentenus  or  Msgentinu*.  a  metropolitan 
of  Mytilene,  flourished  about  1340  A.D.  He  wrote 
commentaries  on  the  works  of  Aristotle  "On  Inter- 
pretation," and  the  "  first  Analytics."  The  first  of 
these  commentaries  is  given  in  the  Aldine  collection 
of  the  Peripatetic  writers,  1603 ;  the  second  at  the 
end  of  the  Venice  edition  (1636)  of  John  Philoponua. 
—V.  The  First,  sumamed  the  Great,  an  emperor  of 
the  East,  bom  in  Thrace  of  an  obscure  family,  and  who 
owed  bis  advancement  through  the  various  gradations 
of  the  Roman  army  to  the  powerful  favour  of  Aspar, 
a  Gothic  chief  who  commanded  the  auxiliaries,  and 
his  son  Ardaburius.  Leo  was  in  command  of  a  body 
•f  troops  encamped  at  Selymbria,  when  his  ambi- 
tious protectors  made  him  ascend  the  throne  left  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  the  virtuous  Mercian.  The 
senate  confirmed  this  choice  ;  and  Leo  was  acknowl- 
edged as  emperor  at  the  head  of  the  forces,  Feb. 
7,  A.D.  467,  and  crowned  by  Anatolius,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  the 
first  example  given  of  this  stored  sanction  in  the  ele- 
vation of  a  monarch  to  the  throne.  Aspar  soon  per- 
ceived that  Leo  would  not  long  support  the  yoke  im- 
posed upon  him.  A  quarrel  arose  between  them  rel- 
ative to  the  party  of  the  Eutychiana  who  had  massa- 
cred their  bishop  and  appointed  another  in  his  stead. 
Aspar  espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  but  Leo  drove 
him  from  his  see,  and  nominated  an  orthodox  prelate 
to  the  vacant  place.  Leo  had  already  before  this  ob- 
tained some  signal  successes  over  the  barbarians,  and 
had  restored  peace  to  the  empire  of  the  East.  He 
wished  also  to  put  an  end  to  the  troubles  of  the  West- 
em  Empire,  torn  by  the  ambition  and  fury  of  Ricimer, 
desolated  by  Genseric,  and  governed  by  mere  phan- 
toms of  emperors.  Genseric  braved  the  menaces  of 
Leo.  The  latter,  whose  armies  had  just  repelled  the 
Huns,  and  alain  one  of  the  sons  of  Attila,  united  all 
bis  forces,  and  seat  them  into  Africa  against  the  Van- 
dal prince ;  but  the  inexperience,  or,  according  to 
Procopiua,  the  treachery  of  Basuiscus  saved  Genseric, 
and  the  Roman  army  returned  ingloriously  home. 
Aspar  and  his. son  were  suspected  of  nsving  contribu- 
ted by  their  intrigues  to  bring  about  these  reverses, 
and  Leo,  wearied  out  with  their  audacity,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  Afraid,  however,  of  their  power, 
he  spread  a  snare  for  them  unworthy  of  a  monarch ; 
he  flattered  Aspar  with  the  hope  of  a  union  between 
Patricola,  a  son  of  the  latter,  and  Ariadne,  daughter 
of  the  emperor.  A  report  of  this  intended  match,  pur- 
posely circulated  abroad,  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
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populace,  who  hated  the  family  of  Aspar  on  account 
of  their  Ariau  principles.    A  sedition  ensued.  A.spat 
snd  his  sons  were  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the 
church  of  St.  Euphemia,  and  wen  only  induced  to 
quit  this  asylum  on  the  urgent  invitations  of  Leo, 
confirmed  by  oaths,  for  them  to  come  to  the  royal  pal- 
ace.   The  moment  they  arrived  there,  Aspar  sod  Ar- 
daburiua  were  beheaded.    The  Aliens,  enraged  it 
the  loss  of  their  protector,  incited  Ricimer  to  trouble 
anew  the  repose  of  the  West,  andprevailed  upon  the 
Goths  to  attack  Constantinople.    The  environs  of  the 
capital  were  in  consequence  hud  waste  for  the  space 
of  two  years  by  these  barbarian  invaders,  until  Lee 
succeeded  in  driving  them  off  and  concluding  a  peace. 
He  died  A.D.  474,  leaving  the  empire  to  the  young 
Leo,  the  son  of  his  daughter  Ariadne  and  of  Zero,  an 
I  saurian,  whom  he  hsd  made  a  patrician  and  captain 
of  hia  guards,  in  order  to  balance  the  power  of  Aspar. 
He  had  first  vainly  endeavoured  to  fix  the  succession 
upon  Zeno  himself.    Leo  has  preserved  the  reputation 
of  an  active,  enlightened,  and  vigilant  monarch,  who 
neglected  nothing  that  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  subjects.    He  promulgated  wise  laws, 
and  gave  the  example  bf  moderation  and  economy 
which  bad  been  so  long  needed  in  the  stale.  He  ii 
not  exempt,  however,  from  the  charge  of  avarice,  and 
of  weakness  also,  in  allowing  die  ambition  of  Aspar 
to  go  so  long  unpunished.    {Biogr.  Unit.,  vol  U, 
p.  135.)  — VI.  The  second,  called  also  the  Youn- 
ger, grandson  of  Leo  I.,  sad  son  of  Ariadne  and 
Zeno.    He  was  declared  Augustus  at  the  moment 
of  his  grandfather's  death.    Although  scarcely  font 
years  old  at  the  period  of  his  elevation,  this  choice 
was,  notwithstanding,  very  agreeable  to  the  people, 
who  detested  Zeno  on  account  of  his  Arisn  tenets  and 
his  Isaurian  origin.   Verina,  however,  the  widow  of 
the  deceased  emperor,  and  Ariadne,  the  wife  of  Zeno, 
neglected  neither  intrigues  nor  seductive  arts  to  con- 
ciliate for  Zeno  the  favour  of  the  populace.  Wka 
all  difficulties  were  believed  to  be  removed,  Ariadne 
conducted  the  young  Leo  to  the  hippodrome,  ud 
placed  him  on  an  elevated  throne.    There  the  child,  a 
feeble  tool  in  the  bands  of  two  ambitious  females, 
called  Zeno  to  him,  and,  placing  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  latter,  named  him  hia  colleague  in  the  em- 
pire.  Leo  died  soon  after,  having  been  poisoned,  at 
was  supposed,  by  Zeno,  his  own  father,  after  a  rein 
of  about  ten  months.   {Biogr.  Unit.,  vol  34,  p.  1») 
— VIL  The  third,  sumamed  the  Isaurian,  born  in  Itau- 
ria  of  a  mean  family,  and  originally  a  dealer  in  cattle. 
His  true  name  was  Conon.    A  prediction  made  to 
him  try  some  Jews,  who  declared  that  his  fortune 
would  be  a  brilliant  one  if  he  changed  his  name  and 
took  up  the  profession  of  arms,  induced  him  to  entei 
on  •  new  career.    He  served  at  first  as  a  private  sol- 
dier in  the  army  of  Justinian  II.    Here  hia  xesL  and 
some  services  which  he  hsd  rendered,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  emperor,  who  received  him  into  bit 
guards,  and  raised  him  rapidly  to  the  highest  stations. 
Justinian  having  at  length  begun  to  entertain  fears  of 
his  ambition,  sent  him  on  a  dangerous  expedition 
against  the  tribes  of  Caucasus.    After  having  signa- 
lled his  valour  and  military  skill  in  the  execution  of 
this  order,  Leo  returned  to  Constantinople,  snd  Anas- 
tasius,  who  was  now  on  the  throne,  appointed  him  to 
the  command,  of  the  troops  in  Asia.    On  receiving  in- 
telligence of  the  deposition  of  Anastaaios,  Leo  refused 
to  acknowledge  Tbeodosius  III.,  whom  the  revolted 
fleet  bad  proclaimed  emperor.    The  Saracens,  who 
were  then  ravaging  the  empire,  excited  Leo  to  seize 
upon^he  sceptre,  (taring  promised  to  aid  him  with  sll 
their  forces.    He  had  great  need  of  prudence  and  ad- 
dress for  managing  these  dangerous  allies.  Obliged 
alternately  to  deceive  and  to  intimidate  them,  be 
found  at  last  a  fit  moment  for  marching  on  Constanti- 
nople, where  Tbeodosius  yielded  up  the  throne  to  him 
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wilt  scarcely  any  resistance.    Lao  wu  crowned 
imperor  Much  36,  A.D.  717.    The  Saracens,  whom 
he  hid  amused  by  false  pretences,  now  advanced  to 
the  capital,  and  besieged  it  by  aea  and  land.    In  this 
ernemity  Leo  redoubled  his  exertions  and  courage, 
and,  after  long  and  obstinate  conflicts,  he  succeeded  in 
repelling  his  dangerous  assailants.    In  7 1 9,  an  attempt 
or  the  part  of  Anastaaius  to  regain  the  throne  railed 
iL-oogh  the  activity  of  Leo,  and  the  unsuccessful  aspi- 
rant lost  bis  head.    He  sustained  also,  with  varied 
success,  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Saracens  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Sardinia.    So  many  services  rendered  to 
[he 'empire  would  have  placed  Leo  iu  the  rank  of 
gnat  mornrehs,  bad  not  his  fondness  for  theological 
quarrels,  too  common  in  those  ages  of  ignorance,  in- 
rolred  him  in  long  and  dangerous  collisions.    He  es- 
poused the  cause  of  the  Iconoclasts,  and  his  severity 
drove  many  of  the  inhabitants  into  open  rebellion. 
After  a  stormy  conflict,  marked  by  the  most  cruel  per- 
secutions, Leo  died,  A.D.  741,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  son  Constantine  Copronymus.     (Biogr.  Unh., 
vol.  34,  p.  IS6,  «*?».) — VIII.  The  fourth,  an  emperor 
of  the  east,  the  eon  of  Constantine  Copronymus.  He 
ascended  the  throne  A.D.  77S,  and  died  A.D.  780, 
after  an  unimportant  reign. — IX.  The  fifth,  soman) ed 
the  Armenian,  an  emperor  of  the  East,  who  rose  from 
an  obscure  station  to  the  throne.    He  succeeded  the 
emperor  Michael  Rhangabe,  whom  the  soldiers  re- 
jected in  a  mutiny  secretly  fomented  by  the  ambi- 
tions Lea.  Hia  reign  continued  for  seven  years  and 
a  half,  and  waa  remarkable  for  the  rigid  military  disci- 
pline introduced  by  him  into  the  civil  government. 
He  wis  au  Iconoclast,  bat  hi*  religious  inconstancy 
obtained  for  him,  in  fact,  the  name  of  Chameleon.  He 
was  shun  by  a  band  of  conspirators  at  the  very  foot 
of  the  altar,  during  the  morning  celebration  of  the 
festival  of  Christmas.    (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  c 
48.)— X.  The  sixth,  surmuned  the  Philosopher,  an 
emperor  of  the  East.    He  was  the  son  of  Eudoxia, 
wife  of  Basil  I.    The  irregularities  of  hia  mother  have 
left  some  doubt  relative  to  his  legitimacy  ;  he  waa  ac- 
knowledged, however,  by  Basil,  as  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor.  Already  at  the  age  of  19  years,  the  young 
prince  had  made  himself  beloved  by  sll  the  empire. 
Santabaren,  however,  the  favourite  of  Basil,  an  artful 
and  dangerous  man,  irritated  at  the  contempt  and  ha- 
tred which  Leo  testified  for  him,  sought  every  means 
to  destroy  him,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  having  him 
east  into  prison  on  suspicion  of  plotting  against  bis 
father's  life.    A  cruel  punishment  at  first  threatened 
him;  but  the  parent  relented,  and  hia  son,  being  al- 
lowed to  justify  bis  conduct,  was  restored  to  all  bis 
former  honours.    A  little  while  after,  the  death  of 
Basil  left  Leo  master  of  the  Eastern  empire.    He  as- 
cended the  throne  with  bis  brother  Alexander  in  886 ; 
bet  the  Utter,  given  up  to  hia  pleasures,  abandoned  to 
Leo  the  whole  care  of  the  government.    Perhaps  the 
effeminacy  and  licentiousness  of  Alexander  obtained 
for  Leo,  by  the  mere  force  of  flattering  comparison, 
the  title  of  Philosopher,  which  his  life  in  no  degree 
unified.    Scarcely  had  he  ascended  the  throne  when 
he  deposed  Phot i  us,  the  celebrated  patriarch,  who  was 
secretly  connected  with  Santabaren  in  the  plot  for  bis 
destruction.    Santabaren  himself  underwent  a  cruel 
oonishment,  and  waa  then  driven  into  exile.  Leo 
tigned  weakly,  and  the  ill  success  of  his  generals 
igainst  the  Bulgarians  obliged  him  to  submit  to  such 
terms  of  peace  aa  those  barbarians  pleased  to  pro- 
pose.  A  total  defeat  of  bia  fleet  by  the  Saracens 
also  took  place  a  short  time  before  bis  death,  which 
happened  A.D.  911,  after  a  reign  of  35  years.  .  ••  The 
name  of  Leo  VI.  has  been  dignified,"  observes  Gib- 
bon, "  with  the  title  of  Philosopher,  and  the  union  of 
the  prince  and  the  sage,  of  the  active  and  the  specula- 
tive virtues,  would  indeed  constitute  the  perfection  of 
But  the  claims  of  Leo  am  far  abort 


of  this  ideal  excellence.  Did  he  reduce  his  \ 
and  appetites  under  the  dominion  of  reason  1  His  life 
was  spent  in  the  pomp  of  the  palace,  in  the  society  of 
bis  wives  and  concubines :  and  even  the  clemency 
which  be  showed,  and  the  peace  which  he  strove  to 
unserve,  most  be  imputed  to  the  softness  and  indo- 
ence  of  his  character.  Did  he  subdue  his  prejudices 
and  those  of  bis  subjects  I  His  mind  was  tinged 
with  the  most  puerile  superstition ;  the  influence  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  errors  of  the  people,  were  conse- 
crated by  hia  laws,  and  the  oracles  of  Leo,  which  re- 
veal, in  prophetic  style,  the  fates  of  the  empire,  are 
ided  on  the  arte  of  astrology  and  divination.  If 
still  inquire  the  reason  of  bis  sage  appellation,  it 
can  only  be  replied,  that  the  son  of  Basil  waa  less  ig- 
norant than  the  greater  part  of  bia  contemporaries  in 
church  and  stale  ;  that  bis  education  bad  been  direct- 
ed by  the  learned  Photius  ;  end  that  several  books  of 
profane  and  ecclesiastical  science  were  composed  by 
the  pen  or  in  the  name  of  the  imperial  philosopher. 
But  the  reputation  of  his  philosophy  and  religion  was 
overthrown  by  a  domestic  vice,  the  repetition  of  his 
nuptials,."  (Decline  and  Fill,  c.  48.)  He  was  four 
times  married,  and  had  a  son  by  each  of  these  unions, 
but  be  lost  three  of  his  children  successively  at  an 
early  age.  He  left  the  empire  to  Constantine,  his  son 
by  Zoe,  his  fourth  wife. — We  have  remaining  seven- 
teen predictions  or  oracle*  of  this  pretended  prophet, 
written  in  iambic  verse.  Rutgenius  published  the 
first  sixteen,  to  which  Leunclavius  added  the  seven- 
teenth, op  to  that  time  unedited.  Leo  also  retouch- 
ed and  reduced  to  a  better  form  the  body  of  law  com- 
menced by  Basil,  and  which  took  the  name  of  Boota- 
moX  diardfatf ,  "  Imperial  Constitutions"  or  "  Basil- 
ic*." He  also  promulgated  various  new  ordinances, 
'ErravopduriKOt  Kadapoeir,  in  which  he  corrected  and 
modified  the  Justinian  coda.  Of  these  118  remain. 
We  owe  to  bis  orders,  likewise,  the  composition  of  an 
E/cAoyr),  or  abridgment  of  Roman  law,  promulgated 
in  bis  name  and  that  of  Constantine  hia  son,  who 
was  then  associated  with  him  in  the  empire:  Leo'* 
principal  work  is  that  on  Military  Tactics,  contain- 
ing the  elements  of  this  branch  of  the  military  art: 
Tuv  ev  mM/tote  Twm*&»  own/toe  vapaioait,  or 
HoXquKiiv  iropaoKevuv  dtdraftf.  It  is  a  compilation 
from  the  works  of  Arrian,  JSlian,  and  especially  One- 
sand  er,  and  contains  some  curious  illustrations  of  the 
slate  of  military  knowledge  in  his  day.  The  best  edi- 
tion is  that  of  Meunius,  Lngd.  Bat.,  1612,  4to.  It 
was  translated  into  French  by  Maixeroi,  Paris,  1771, 
3  vole.  8vo.  The  libraries  of  Florence  and  of  the 
Vatican  am  thought  to  contain  many  other  military, 
and  likewise  some  religious  works,  of  this  same  em- 
peror.   (Biographic  UmttrttUe,  vol  34,  p.  141, 

rCocHAKB*,  an  Athenian  statuary  and  sculptor,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (34,  8,  19)  as  having  flourished' in  the 
103d  Olympiad.  He  built  the  Mausoleum,  in  connex- 
ion with  Scopes,  Bryaxea,  and  Timolheus,  to  whom 
some  add  Praxiteles.  (Plin.,  36, 8, 4  —  Farms.,  VII., 
Free/.,  a.  13.)  A  list  of  his  works  is  given  by  Sillig, 
from  ancient  authorities.    (Diet.  Art.,  ».  «.) 

Lboratvs,  one  of  the  general*  of  Alexander.  On 
the  death  of  that  monarch  be  was  appointed  to  the 
charge  of  Phrygia  Minor,  which  lay  along  the  Hel- 
lespont. Not  long  after,  on  being  directed  by  Per- 
diccas  to  establish  Eumenes  in  the  kingdom  of  Cap- 
padocia,  be  communicated  to  the  latter  a  plan  which 
he  bad  in  view  of  seizing  upon  Macedonia.  Eume- 
nes immediately  divulged  this  to  Perdiccaa.  The 
plan  thus  formed  by  Leonatus  was  based  upon  hia  as- 
sisting Antipater  in  the  Lamian  war.  Accordingly, 
though  both  Eumenes  and  Perdiccaa  knew  his  real  in- 
structions, be  crossed  over  with  a  body  of  forces  into 
Europe,  and  brought  succour  to  Antipater  against  the 
confederate  Greeks ;  bat  his  ambitious  designs  were 
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frustrated  by  ma  being  slain  in  battle,  (ft**.,  Fit. 
Alex. — Id.,  Vil.  Phec.—Id.,  Vil.  Bum.) 

Lkonidas,  I.  a  celebrated  king  of  I-acedajmon,  of 
the  family  of  the  Euryethcnida,  sent  by  hie  countrymen 
to  maintain  the  pan  of  Tnermopyla  against  the  inva- 
ding army  of  Xerxes,  B.C.  480.  A  full  narrative  of 
the  whole  affair,  together  wkh  an  examination  of  the 
ancient  statements  on  this  subject,  will  be  found  nnder 
the  article  Tbermopyhr.— II.  Son  af  Cleonymus,  of  the 
line  Of  the  Agids,  succeeded  Areas  II.  on  the  throne 
of  Sparta,  B.C.  867.  Agis,  hie  colleague  in  the 
sovereignty,  having  resolved  to  restore  the  institutions 
of  Lycurgut  to  their  former  vigour,  Leonidas  opposed 
bis  views,  and  became  the  mam  support  of  those  who 
were  inclined  to  a  relaxation  of  ancient  strict* ess. 
He  was  convicted,  however,  of  having  transgressed 
the  laws,  and  was  obliged  to  yield  the  supreme  power 
to  Cleombrotus,  his  son-in-law.  Not  long  after  he 
was  re-established  on  the  Spartan  throne,  and  avenged 
the  affront  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands  of  Agis, 
by  impeaching  him  and  effecting  his  condemnation. 
(JPatwaa.,  8,  9. — Id.,  9,  6  >— III.  A  native  of  Alexan- 
dre*, who  flourished  at  Rome  as  a  grammarian  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  first  eentary  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  wrote,  among  other  things,  epigrams  denom- 
inated taApv+a,  arranged  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
numerical  value  of  all  the  letters  composing'  any  one 
distich  is  equal  to  that  of  toe  letters  of  any  other.  He 
was  very  probably  the  iuventor  of  this  learned  species  of 
trifling.  (SchSU,  Hut.  Lit.,  vol.  4,  p.  00. — Compare 
Jacob*,  CaUd  Poet.  Epigramm.,  t.  ».)— IV.  A  na- 
tive ef  Tarentum,  who  flourished  about  876 B.C.  He 
has  left  behind  a  hundred  epigrams  hi  the  Doric  dialect, 
and  which  belong  to  the  best  of  those  that  have  been 
preserved  for  us.  (Jeeobe,  Cetol.  Poet.  Epigramm., 
.. v.) 

LcoMTim,  a  town  of  Sicily,  situate  about  five  mHee 
from  the  seashore,  en  the  south  of  Catena,  between  two 
small  streams,  the  Lissus  and  Tories.  The  place  is 
sometimes  called  by  modern  writers  Leontium  ;  this, 
however,  is  not  only  a  deviation  from  Thoeydidee,  who 
always  uses  the  form  Aeovrtvor,  but,  in  fset,  is  employ- 
ed by  no  ancient  author  except  Ptolemy;  and  Cluve* 
line  there  suspects  the  reading  to  be  a  corruption  for 
Atovrivav.  (Bloom field,  ad  Tktwyd  ,  6,  3.)  ft  was 
founded  by  a  colony  of  Chalcideena  from  Eobota,  who 
had  come  to  the  island  but  six  yeara  before,  and  had 
then  settled  Naxos,  near  Mount  Taurus,  where  Tauro- 
menium  was  afterward  founded.  That  they  should  have 
settled  Leontini  only  six  years  after  their  own  colonisa- 
tion may  indeed  aeem  strange;  but  it  may  be  accounted 
for  from  the  superior  fertility  of  the  plain  of  Leontini, 
which  has  ever  been  accounted  the  richest  treot  in  Si- 
cily ;  for  the  very  same  reason  they  soon  afterward 
sealed  Catena.  (Thucyd.,  I.  c.  —  Bloomf.,  ad  foe.) 
The  Sieali  were  in  possession  of  the  territory  where 
Leontini  was  founded  prior  to  the  arrival  of  the  col- 
ony, and  were  driven  out  by  force  ef  arms.  Leontini 
for  a  time  continued  flourishing  and  powerful,  but 
eventually  sank  under  the  superior  power  and  prosper- 
ity of  Syracuse.  Its  quarrel  with  this  last-mentioned 
city  led  to  the  unfbrtunatd  expedition  of  the  Athenians, 
whose  aid  Leontini  bad  solicited.  The  city  ultimate- 
ly fell  under  the  Syracoaan  power.  Tb»  celebrated 
Gorgiaa  was  a  native  of  this  place.  (Mamnert,  Qeogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  8,  p.  801,  eeoe.) 

I,so*Tlu«,an  Athenian  female, originally  an  hetssrist, 
although  afterward,  aa  Gassendi  maintains,  the  wife 
of  Metrodoros,  the  moat  eminent  friend  and  disciple 
of  Epicurus.  Many  a  land  era  were  circulated  respect- 
ing her  intercourse  with  the  philosopher  end  bis  fol- 
lowers. She  herself  composed  works  on  philosophy. 
(Diog.  Latrt.,  10,  7. — Plut.,  nen  potet  num.  e.  See. 
Epic.,  4,  16.— die.,  If.  D.,  1,  33.)  A  detailed  biog- 
raphy of  Leontium  may  be  found  in  the  Biographu 
VmterttlU  (vol.  84,  p.  170.  — Compare  Ritter,  Hiit. 
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Phiiot ,  vol.  3,  p.  408).  Of  the  other  hetarisu  was 
frequented  the  garden  of  Epicurus,  it  may  be  supposed 
that  they  were  only  brought  to  the  common  mailt  in 
accordance  with  the  custom  of  the  day.   (j&ttr,  1.  c.) 

LcosTHCms,  I.  one  of  the  last  successful  genvab 
of  Athens.  He  was  of  the  party  of  Demosthenes,  and 
the  violence  of  his  harangues  in  favour  of  democracy 
drew  the  well-known  reproof  from  Phochn:  "Yoone, 
man,  thy  words  are  like  the  cypress,  tell  and  large, 
but  they  bear  no  fruit."  He  had,  however,  gained 
reputation  enough  to  be  chosen  leader  of  a  large  body 
of  mercenary  soldiers,  returned  from  Asia  shortly  be- 
fore the  death  of  Alexander,  who,  on  that  event  being 
known,  were  taken  openly  into  the  pay  of  the  republic. 
His  first  exploit  was  tbe  defeat  of  the  Bceonaos  near 
Piatasa.  After  this  he  took  post  at  Pylea,  to  pretest 
the  entrance  of  Antipater  into  Greece,  defeated  him, 
and  shot  him  up  in  Lamia,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  to 
which  he  laid  siege ;  and  from  that  siege  tbe  Lamisa 
war  baa  its  name.  Leoethenes,  however,  was  killed 
in  the  course  of  it ;  and  after  his  death  success  de- 
serted the  Athenian  arms.  He  left  a  high  reputation: 
and  his  picture,  painted  by  Areestlaue,  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (1,  1)  as  one  of  the  objects  in  the  Piraoi 
worthy  of  notice.  (Diod.  Bit.,  18,  ».  —  Id.,  18, 11, 
tejq .V-II.  An  Athenian  commander,  condemned  to 
death,  B.C.  361,  for  being  defeated  by  Alexander  of 
Phens.    (Diod.  Sic.,  16,  93.) 

LaoTVCHfoxs,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Mount, 
of  the  line  of  the  Proclidm.  He  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  491,  a  few  yeara  before  the  invasion  of  Greect 
by  the  Persians,  and  succeeded  to  Deroaratus  Hir- 
ing been  appointed,  along  with  Xanthippus  the  Athe- 
nian, to  the  command  of  the  Grecian  fleet,  he  gained, 
in  conjunction  with  hie  colleague,  the  celebrated  vic- 
tory of  Mycale.  He' afterward  sailed  along  the  cout 
of  Asia  Minor,  causing  the  inhabitants  to  revolt,  ml 
received  into  alliance  with  the  Greeks  the  Ioniant 
and  Samiana,  who,  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  had  beta 
the  first  to  declare  in  favour  of  their  ancient  altiea. 
Some  years  after  this,  Leotychides  having  been  sent 
into  Thessaly  against  the  Abroad*),  suffered  himself  la 
be  influenced  by  their  presents,  and  retired  without 
having  gained  any  advantage.  He  waa  accused  on 
his  return,  end,  not  deeming  himself  safe  at  Laceda- 
mon,  he  took  refuge  at  Tegea,  in  the  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva A  lea  (499  B.C.).  Zeuxidamus,  his  son,  being 
dead,  Archidsmus,  his  grandson,  was  placed  on  ths 
throne.  Leotychides  died  at  Tegee  467  B.C.  (A- 
rod.,  6,  66  —  Id.,  8,  181.— U.,  9,  197.)— II.  Sob  of 
Agis,  king  of  Sparta.  He  passed,  however,  most 
commonly  for  the  son  of  Alcibiades,  whom  Agis  bad 
received  into  his  abode  when  exiled  from  Athene. 
Although  Agis  had  formally  recognised  hia  legitimacy, 
it  waa  nevertheless  disputed,  and  Lysander  eventually 
succeeded  in  having  Agesilsus  hia  brother  sppointed 
king  in  his  place.  (Com.  Nop.,  Vil.  Aget.— Pen- 
em.,  8,  8.) 

LirfoA,  I.  -Xnri'Ja,  daughter  of  Manias  Lepidns, 
and  with  of  Drosus  Caesar.  -She  was  engaged  in  aa 
adulterous  intercourse  with  Sejanue,  and  wss  suborn 
ed  by  that  ambitious  and  profligate  minister  to  become 
the  accuser  of  her  own  husband  to  Tiberius.  Not- 
withstanding her  crimes,  she  was  protected  during  bar 
father's  life,  but,  being  afterward  made  a  subject  of 
attack  by  the  informers  of  tbe  day,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  own  existence.  (Ttcit ,  Ann.,  4,80. — Id.,  9, 40.) 
— II.  A  Roman  female,  who  reckoned  among  her  an- 
cestors Pompey  and  Sylte.  She  was  accused  by  her 
husband  Solpiciue  of  adultery,  poisoning,  snd  treason- 
able conduct,  and  was  condemned  to  exile,  notwith- 
standing the  interest  which  the  people  testified  in  her 
behalf.  (Tocff.,  Ann.,  8,  28.)— in.  Domitia,  daugh- 
ter of  Drueua  and  Antonia.  She  was  grand-niece  of 
Augnstua,  and  aunt  of  Nero,  who  destroyed  her  by 
poison.    tToeit  tnn*  18, 19.)— IY.  Domitia,  daugh 
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ler  of  Antomi  the  younger,  by  Loom*  Donatio*  .£no- 
bertraa.  She  <n  the  wife  of  Valerias  Meeaala,  ud 
mother  of  Mresslins,  and  U  daacribed  as  having  bean 
i  woaun  of  debe ached  and  profligate  manners,  and  of 
i  liolent  and  impetuous  spirit.  In  point  of  beauty 
tad  rice,  she  was  the  rival  of  Agiippina,  Nero's  moth- 
er. She  was  condemned  to  death  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  same  Agrippine,  (Ttcxt.,  An*.,  11,  37. 
-11,  Am.,  It,  64.— Sueto*.,  Vtt.  Claud.,  36  — Id., 
fit.  Air.,  7.) 

LiriDi,  the  name  of  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
families  of  the  patrician  gene,  or  house,  of  the  ifeoailti. 
The  individuals  most  worthy  of  notice  in  this  family 
tie  the  following:    I.  M.  JEkilius  LartDca,  was  sent 
u  u  srabassador  te  Ptolemy,  king  of  .£gypt,  at  the 
does  of  the  second  Punic  war,  B.C.  801.  (PoW., 
16, 34.— Lw.,  31,3— Compare  Taattu.Am.,  t,  67.) 
He  obtsined  the  ooBsniship  B.C.  187  (Zar.,  89,  6. 
-Pob/b.,  S3,  1),  and  again  in  B.C.  17*.    In  B.C. 
179  he  was  elected  Pontifex  Msximus  and  Censor. 
(ba.,  40,  a.—Aui  GtU.,  12,8.)   He  was  also  Prin- 
ceps  Seoihis  six  times.    (Lie.,  Epii.,  48.)    He  died 
B.C.  ISO.— II.  JnT.  JSiuuus  Lbfidss,  was  pnslor 
B.G.  81 ;  after  which  be  obtained  the  province  ef 
Sicily.  (die.  in  Kerr.,  8,  01.)   In  hie  consulship, 
B.0.  78,  he  endeavoured  to  rescind  the  measures  of 
SjlU,  but  wss  driven  out  of  Italy  by  his  colleague 
Quintal  Cstulas  and  by  Pompey,  and  retired  to  Sar- 
dinia, where  be  died  the  fallowing  year,  while  making 
preparations  for  a  renewal  of  the  war.    (Apvian,  Bell. 
Cu.,  1,  lOS—IAv.,  EpiL,  90.— Pint.,  Vit.  Pom?., 
16.)— III.  M  .dEauLius  Lanooa,  the  triumvir,  son 
of  tha  preceding,  wae  edile  B.C.  62,  and  pretor  B.C. 
49,  in  which  year  Cesar  came  to  an  open  rupture 
with  tat  aenatorian  party.    Lepidua,  from  hie  first 
entrance  into  public  life,  opposed  the  party  of  the 
saute ;  and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  poa- 
sened  any  of  the  talent  and  energy  of  character  by 
which  Antony  wae  distinguished,  yet  his  great  riches 
and  extensive  family  connexions  made  him  en  im- 
portant secession  to  the  popular  causo.    On  the  first 
expedition  ef  Cesar  into  Spain,  Lepidus  was  left  in 
charge  of  the  city,  though  the  military  command  of 
Italy  wae  intrusted  to  Antony.    During  Casar's  ab- 
sence, Lepidus  proposed  the  law  by  which  the  former 
was  created  dictator.    In  the  following  year,  B.C. 
48,  he  obtained  the  province  of  Hispania  Citerior,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul;  and  in  B.C.  46  was  made, 
consul  along  with  Ceear,  and  at  the  same  time  his 
aueter  of  the  horse,  an  appointment  which  again  gave 
bim  the  chief  power  in  Rome  during  tbe  absence  of 
the  dictator  in  the  African  war.    In  B.C.  44  he  waa 
again  made  master  of  the  horse,  sod  appointed  to  the 
provinces  of  frail  is  Narbonensis  snd  Hispania  Citerior ; 
hot  be  did  not  immediately  leave  Rome,  and  was  prob- 
ably ht  tbe  senate  house  when  Cesar  was  assassinated. 
After  tbe  death  of  Ceear,  Lepidus  was  courted  by 
both  parlies  ;  and  the  senate,  on  tbe  motion  of  Cice- 
ro, decreed  that  an  equestrian  etatoe  should  be  erect- 
ed to  bim,  in  any  part  of  tbe  city  be  might  fix  upon. 
Lepidus  promised  to  assist  the  senses;  but,  at  tbe 
same  time,  carried  on  a  secret  negotiation  with  Antony. 
On  bis  arrival  in  bis  province,  being  ordered  by  the 
senate  to  join  Decimue  Brutus,  he  at  length  found 
it  necessary  to  threw  off  the  mask ;  and,  instead  of 
obeying  their  commands,  united  hie  forces  with  those 
of  Antony.    In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  B.C.  43, 
the  celebrated  triumvirate  waa  established  between 
Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Octavias  (Augustus) ;  and  in 
tbe  division  of  the  provinces,  Lepidus  received  the 
whole  ef  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonensia.   Tbe  conduct 
of  the  war  against  Brutus  and  Caseins  wae  assigned 
to  Antony  and  Augustus ;  while  tbe  charge  of  the 
city  was  intrusted  to  lepidus,  who  waa  again  elected 
consul  (B.C.  43).    After  tbe  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
Cassius,  Antony  and  Augustus  found  themselves  suf- 


ficiently powerful  to  act  contrary  to  the  advice  and 
wishes  of  Lepidus;  and,  in  the  new  division  of  the 
provinces  which  waa  made  after  the  battle  of  Philip- 
pi,  Spain  and  Gallia  Narbonanaia  were  taken  from 
Lepidus,  and  Africa  waa  given  to  him  in  their  stead. 
Lepidus  had  now  lost  all  real  authority  in  tbe  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs ;  but  he  waa  again  included  in 
the  triumvirate,  when  it  was  renewed  B.C.  37.  In 
the  following  year  be  waa  summoned  from  Africa  to 
assist-  Augustus  in  Sicily  against  Sextus  Pompeius; 
and  he  landed  with  a  large  army,  by  means  of  which 
be  endeavoured  to  regain  bis  lost  power,  and  make 
himself  independent  of  Augustus.  But  in  this  at- 
tempt be  completely  failed.  Being  deserted  by  hia 
own  troops,  ha  was  obliged  to  implore  tbe  mercy  ef 
Augustus,  who  spared  his  life,  and  allowed  him  te 
retain  has  private  property  and  the  dignity  of  Pontiles 
Maximus,  which  he  had  obtained  on  the  death  of  Ju- 
liua  Ceaar,  but  deprived  him  of  bis  province  sod  tri- 
umvirate, and  banished  him,  according  to  Suetonius, 
toCirceii.  (&uto*.,  ViL  Aug.,  16.)  After  tbe  bat- 
tle of  Actiom,  hia  son  formed  a  conspiracy  for  tbe  as- 
sassination of  Augustus  on  his  retain  from  the  East, 
which  wae  discovered  by  Mecenaa;  and  Lepidua, 
having  incurred  tbe  suspioion  of  bis  former  colleague, 
repaired  te  Rome,  where  he  was  treated,  according 
to  Dio  Caaaius,  with  studied  insult  and  contempt. 
(Eneyel.  Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  13,  p.  488.)— IV.  A  com- 
panion of  Caligula  in  hia  career  of  debauchery.  Tbe 
prince  made  him  marry  his  sister  Drusilla,  and  gave 
him  hopes  of  being  named  aa  successor  to  the  empire* 
Lepidua,  however,  who  would  seem  to  have  reckoned 
but  little,  after  all,  on  the  promises  of  the  emperor, 
conspired  against  him.  The  conspiracy  wae  detected, 
and  cost  its  author  bis  life.  He  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Julia,  grand-daughter  of  Au- 
gustus, and  consequently  cousm-geroian  to  Caligula. 
(Tacit.,  Amu,  14,  3.) — V.  A  poet  of  an  uncertain 
period,  a  poem  of  whose,  entitled  Philodexiot,  was 
published  by  Aldus  Manutius  at  Lucca,  1688. 

Laroirrlt,  a  people  of  tbe  Alps,  near  the  source  oi 
the  Rhone,  on  tbe  south  of  that  river.  The  Lepon- 
tine  Alps  separated  Italy  from  the  Helvetii.  Tbe  Le- 
pontii  are  known  to  have  inhabited  that  put  of  the 
Alps  which  lies  between  the  Gttai  St.  Bernard  and 
St.  Gotktrd.  (Cos.,  B.  Gall.,  4,  10.— PUn.,  8,  SO. 
—Strtlo,  304.) 

LaprfNgSv  I.  a  son  of  Hermocsates,  and  brother  of 
Dionysius  .the  Elder.  He  waa  sent  againat  Mago, 
general  of  tbe  Carthaginians,  with  tbe  whole  fleet  of 
the  tyrant,  B  C.  306.  At  first  he  gained  some  ad- 
vantages, but  having  separated  himself  too  much  from 
the  main  body  of  the  fleet,  be  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  lost  a  large  number  of  his  vessels.  After 
having  remained  for  some  time  in  a  state  of  disgrace, 
be  recovered  the  favour  of  the  tyrant,  and  married  hie 
daughter.  He  commanded  the  left  wing  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Oroniom  (B.C.  383),  where  be  fen  fighting  vaU 
iantly.  His  fall  occasioned  the  defeat  of  the  army. 
(Died.  Sie.,  14,  48.— id,  14,  60.— 14.,  15, 17.) — II. 
A  Syreeusan,  who,  in  conjunction  with  CaUipua,  took 
the  city  of  Rbegiom,  occupied- by  the  troops  of  Dionys- 
ius tbe  Younger  (361  B.C.).  He  waa  subsequent- 
ly in  the  number  of  those  who  massacred  this  same 
Callipus,  to  avenge  the  death  of  Dion.  (Died.  Sic., 
16, 45.)— III.  A  tyrant  of  Apollonia  and  other  cities 
of  Sicily,  taken  by  Timoleon  (B.C.  848),  and  exiled  to 
Corinth.  {Died.  Sie.,  16, 78.)— IV.  An  Athenian  or- 
ator, who  proposed  that  oertain  immunities  from  the 
burdensome  offices  of  cboragua,  gymnasiarcb,  end  hee- 
tiator,  which  used  to  be  allowed  to  meritorious  eiti- 
aens,  should  be  taken  away.  r  A  law  waa  passed  in 
accordance  with  ibis.  Demosthenes  attacked  it  and 
procured  its  abrogation. — V.  A  Syrian,  general  of  De- 
metrius, who  put  to  death  at  Laodicea,  Oetavtus,  a 
commissioner  whom  the  Romans  had  sent  into  the 
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East  to  arrange  the  affair*  of  Syria.  He  «u  •ant  to 
Rome,  to  be  delivered  up  along  with  Isocratee,  who 
was  also  a  party  to  the  murder,  but  the  senate  refused 
to  receive  him.  (Died.  Sic.,fragm.,  lib.  31. — Op.,  ed. 
Bip.,  vol.  10,  p.  89,  eeqq.) 

Lame,  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Africa,  distin- 
guished by  the  epithets  of  MrydX?  {Magna)  and 
Hucptt  (Parva  or  Minor). — I.  The  first  waa  situate 
towards  the  great  Syrtia,  at  the  southeast  extremity  of 
the  district  of  Tripoli*.  Leptis  Magna  waa  founded 
by  the  Phoenicians,  and  ranked  next  to  Carthage  and 
Utica  among  their  maritime  cities.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  waa  signalized,  as  Salluat  informs  us,  by  its 
fidelity  and  obedience.  On  the  occupation  of  Africa 
by  the  Vandals,  its  fortifications  appear  to  have  been 
destroyed  ;  bat  they  wen  probably  restored  under 
Justinian,  when  the  city  became  the  residence  of  the 
prefect  Sergiua.  It  waa  finally  demolished  by  the 
Saracena ;  after  which  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
abandoned,  and  its  -remains,  according  to  Leo  Afn- 
canua,  were  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  mod- 
ern Tripoli.  The  modern  name  is  Lebida.  An  ac- 
count of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  will  be  found 
in  Btechy't  Travel*,  p.  74,  teqq-,  and  in  the  Modern 
Traveller,  pt.  49,  p.  61.  Capt.  Beechy  describes  the 
country  around  Lebida.  aa  beautiful  and  highly  pro- 
ductive. ( Mela,  1 , 7.— Km.,  6, 4.— Strab.,  574.  )— 
II.  The  latter  was  in  the  district  of  Byxacium  or  Em- 
poria], about  18  miles  below  Hadrumetura,  on  the 
coast.  It  is  now  Lempta.  It  paid  a  talent  a  day  to 
the  Carthaginians  aa  tribute.  (  rid.  Emporia.)  The 
Phoenicians,  according  to  Salluat,  were  its, founders. 
(Lucca,  2,  851.— i^n.,  6,  19.— SaUuet,  Jug.,  77.— 
Mela,  I,  8.) 

LaalNa  or  PlahasIa,  a  email  island  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbooeneie,  south 
of  Nicest.  It  is  now  St.  Marguerite.  Strabo  gives 
it  the  name  of  Planaaia,  from  ita  shape.  ( Tacit.,  Ann., 
1,  8.) 

Lkkna,  a  small  lake  in  Argolis,  near  the  western 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Argolicus,  rendered  celebrated  by 
the  fable  of  the  many-headed  hydra  slain  by  Hercules, 
and  connected  also  with  the  legend  of  the  Danaides, 
who  flung  into  its  waters  the  heads  of  their  murdered 
husbands.  (Fti.  Hercules,  Hydra,  and  Danaides.) 
The  Lemssan  Lake  waa  formed  by  several  sources, 
which  discharged  themselves  into  its  basin.  Minerva 
ia  said  to  have  purified  the  daughters  of  Danaus  by 
means  of  its  waters ;  which  circumstance  subsequent- 
ly gave  rise  to. certain  mystic  riles  called  Lemssa,  in- 
stituted, aa  Pauaaniaa  affirms,  by  Philammon,  son  of 
Apollo  and  father  of  Thamyria,  in  honour  of  Ceres. 
(Pauean.,  8,  37. — Strab.,  Sill.— Cramer'*  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  837.) 

Laaos,  a  small  island  off  the  coast  of  Cans,  and 
forming  one  of  the  cluster  called  Spondee.  (Plin., 
6,  31.)  It  waa  peopled  from  Miletus,  and  very  prob- 
ably belonged  to  that  city.  Strabo  gives  ita  inhabi- 
tants a  character  for  dishonesty.    {Strab.,  635.) 

Lesbos,  now  Metetin,  an  island  of  the  jEgean,  ly- 
ing off  the  coast  of  Myaia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Adramyttium.  It  was  first  settled  by  a  body  of 
Pelaagi,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Xanthua  their  king, 
having  been  driven  from  Argos,  passed  from  Lycia 
into  this  island,  then  called  Issa,  and  named  by  them 
Pelaagia.  Seven  generations  after  this,  and  a  abort 
time  subsequent  to  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  Macareua 
paased  from  Attica,  then  denominated  Ionia,  with  a 
colony  to  this  island.  From  bim  it  received  the  name 
of  Macarea.  Leabua,  an  .■Eolian,  joined  himself  to 
this  colony,  married  the  daughter  of  Macareus,  who 
was  called  Methymne,  and  gave  his  own  name  to  the 
island  after  the  death  of  his  father-in-law.  The  elder 
daughter  of  Macareus  was'  named  Mytilene ;  her  name 
waa  given  to  the  capital  of  the  whole  island.  This  ia 
said  to  have  taken  place  two  generations  before  the 
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Trojan  war.    Homer  apeak*  of  the  island  under  ths 
name  of  Lesbos,  aa  being  well  inhabited.  Other,  ind 
perhaps  more  accurate  accounts,  make  theiiohus 
to  have  led  colonies  into  the  island  for  the  first  time, 
130  years  after  the  Trojan  war.   Herodotus  makes 
five  jEolian  cities  in  Lesbos.    Pliny  mentions  other 
names  besides  those  already  given,  which  seem,  how- 
ever) to  have  been  merely  general  appellations,  deno- 
ting some  circumstance  or  feature  in  the  island,  ssifr 
merle,  the  wished-for,  Lotto,  the  woody,  Sut.  The 
ialaod  contained  forests  of  beech,  cypress,  tod  6r 
trees.    It  yielded  marble  of  a  common  quality,  sad 
the  plains  abounded  in  grain.    Warm  springs  were 
also  found;  agate*  and  precious  stone*.  (Pouxkt, 
vol.  8,  pt.  8,  p.  30.)   The  most  profitable  production 
waa  wine,  which  waa  preferred  in  many  countries  to 
all  the  other  Greek  wine*.   To  the  present  day,  the 
oil  and  figs  of  Lesbos  are  accounted  the  beet  in  the 
Archipelago.    The  island  anciently  contained  tune 
cities,  for  the  moat  part  in  a  flourishing  condition; 
among  them  Mytilene,  Pyrrha,  Methymne,  Arabs, 
Eressus,  and  Antisaa:  at  present  ISO  villages  ere 
enumerated.    From  an  insignificant  monarchy,  Les- 
bos first  became  a  powerful  democracy.   The  Lesbi- 
ans then  made  great  conquest*  on  the  Continent,  sni 
in  the  former  territory  of  Troy,  and  even  resisted  ths 
Athenians  themselves.    Lesbos  waa  next  disturbed 
by  the  Samiana,  and  afterward  by  the  Persians,  ts 
whom  it  waa  finally  obliged  to  submit.  After  lbs 
battle  of  Mycale,  it  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,  sal 
became  the  ally  of  A  then*.    During  the  Peloponn- 
aian  war,  it  separated  more  than  once  from  Athens, 
but  waa  alwaya  reduced  to  obedience.    A  distutiuiab- 
ed  citizen  of  Mytilene,  exasperated  that  several  tick 
inhabitant*  bad  refused  his  son*  their  daughters  a 
marriage,  publicly  accused  the  city  of  an  intention  Is 
conclude  a  league  with  the  Lacedssmonians,  by  which 
false  accusation  be  induced  the  Athenians  to  send  s 
fleet  against  Lesbos.   (Arietot.,  de  Sep.,  6,  4.)  Ths 
nearest  cities,  Methymua  excepted,  armed  in  defence 
of  their  capital,  but  were  overpowered,  the  walls  si 
Mytilene  were  demolished,  and  a  thousand  of  tbs 
richest  inhabitants  put  to  death.    The  territory  of 
Methymne  alone  waa  spared.    The  island  itself  m 
divided  into  3000  parte,  of  which  300  were  devoted 
to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  the  rest  divided  smonj 
the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  rented  to  the  in- 
dent proprietors.    (Tkucyd.,  3,  60.)   The  cities  a* 
Lesbos,  nevertheless,  soon  rebelled  again. — The  L» 
biana  were  notorious  for  their  dissolute  manners,  sal 
the  whole  island  was  regarded  as  the  abode  of  pleasure 
and  licentiousness.    At  the  same  time  they  nsd  u* 
reputation  of  the  highest  refinement,  and  of  the  most 
distinguished  intellectual  cultivation.    Poetry  and  mu- 
sic made  great  progress  here.    The  Lesbian  school 
of  music  was  highly  celebrated,  and  ia  fabled  to  here 
bad  the  following  origin :  When  Orpheus  was  tore  tt> 
piece*  by  the  Bacchantes,  his  head  and  lyre  wen 
thrown  into  the  Thracian  river  Hebrua,  and  both  wen 
cut  by  the  wave*  on  the  shores  of  Lesbos,  near  Me- 
thymua.   Meanwhile  harmonious  sounds  were  emit- 
ted by  the  mouth  of  Orphoua,  accompanied  by  ths 
lyre,  the  strings  of  the  latter  being  moved  by  ths  j 
breath  of  the  wind.    The  Methymneans,  therefore, 
buried  the  head,  and  suspended  the  lyre  in  the  tempts 
of  Apollo ;  and,  aa  a  recompense  for  this,  the  god  be- 
stowed upon  them  a  talent  for  music,  and  the  success- 
ful culture  of  this  and  the  sister  art  of  poetry,  (ffy , 
gin..  Poet.  Aetron.,  3, 7.)   In  reality,  Leaboe  produce! 
musicians  superior  to  all  the  other  musicians  of  Greece. 
Among  these  the  most  distinguished  were  Anon  and  I 
Terpander.    Alcasue  and  Sappho,  moreover,  were 
esteemed  among  the  first  in  lyric  poetry.  Pitucus, 
Tbeophraatus,  Theopbanea,  Hellanicua,  Myrtiius,  (Sec, 
were  also  natives  of  this  islsnd. — A  variety  of  bills, 
clad  with  vines  aad  olive-trees,  rise  round  the  numef 
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aw  Ixra  of  this  island.  The  mountains  of  the  inte- 
rior are  covered  with  mastic,  turpentine  trees,  pine* 
of  Aleppo,  and  the  ciatua.  Rivulet*  flow  under  the 
ijudes  of  the  plane-tree.  The  island  contains  at  pres- 
ent about  25,000  inhabitants.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
ml  6,  pt  3,  p.  433.  —  Barthelemy,  Voyage  d'Ana- 
kmu,  vol.  S,  p.  SO,  tcqq,  IS  mo  ed.  —  Encyelop. 
Ami*.,  vol.  7,  p.  518. — Malie-Brun,  vol.  3,  p.  86, 


^■■■tta  or  Lisbos,  a  eon  of  Lspithus,  grandson 
of  jEoIuj,  who  married  Methymna,  daughter  of  Ma- 
eanus.  He  succeeded  hia  father-in-law,  and  gave  hia 
lame  to  the  island  over  which  he  reigned.  (Vid. 
Leeboa.) 

LucBia,  a  Cyclic  herd,  a  native  of  Mytilene,  or 
Pjrria,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  considerably  later . 
than  Arctmus.    The  beat  authorities  concur  in  pla- 
cing him  is  the  time  of  Archilochns,  or  about  the  18th 
Olympiad  (B.C.  7O6V704).   Hence  the  account  which 
we  find  in  ancient  authors,  of  a  contest  between  Arc- 
tium and  Leaches,  can  only  mean  that  the  latter  com- 
peted with  the  earlier  poet  in  treating  the  same  sub- 
ject*. Hia  poem,  which  was  attributed  by  many  to 
Homer,  and,  besides,  to  very  different  authors,  was 
oiled  the  Little  Iliad  ('tttdo  Mutpd),  and  waa  clearly 
intended  as  a  supplement  to  the  great  Iliad.  We 
leant  from  Aristotle  (Port.,  c.  S3,  ad  Jin.,  id.  Bekk.— 
c.  38,c*\  Tmek.)  that  it  comprised  the  events  before 
the  fall  of  Troy,  the  fate  of  Aiax,  the  exploits  of 
Philocteles,  Neoptolemua,  and  Ulysses,  which  led  to 
the  taking  of  the  citv,  ss  well  aa  the  account  of  the 
destruction  of  Troy  itself ;  which  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  numerous  fragments.   The  last  part  of  this 
(like  the  lim  part  of  the  poem  of  Aminos)  was  call- 
ed the  Dtttruction  of  Troy:  from  which  Pauaaniaa 
make*  several  quotations,  with  reference  to  the  sack- 
ing of  Troy,  and  the  partition  and  carrying  away  of 
the  prisoner*.   It  is  evident,  from  his  citations,  that 
Leaches,  in  many  important  event*  (for  example,  the 
death  of  Priam,  the  end  of  Astysnax,  and  the  fate  of 
JJneas,  whom  he  represents  Neoptolemus  as  taking 
to  Pharsaloa),  followed_ quite  different  traditions  from 
those  of  Arctinus.    The  connexion  of  the  several 
events  was  neceassrily  loose  and  auperficial,  and  with- 
out any  unity  of  subject    Hence,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, while  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  only  furnished  ma- 
terials for  one  tragedy  each,  more  than  eight  might 
he  formed  out  of  the  Little  Iliad.   (K.  0.  Mailer, 
Bit.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  66.  —  C.  G.  Miller,  de  Lathe  Po- 
lk.) 

LtTHB,  I.  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  lower  world, 
the  waters  of  which  possessed  the  property  of  causing 
s  total  forgetfulness  of  the  past.-  Hence  the  name, 
from  the  Greek  Xijft?  (lethe),  signifying  "forgetful- 
nut"  or  "  obUrmm."  The  sbsdes  of  the  dead  drank 
>  draught  of  the  water*  of  Lethe,  when  entering  on 
the  joys  of  Elysium,  snd  ceased  to  remember  the 
troubles  and  sorrows  of  life. — II.  A  river  of  Spain. 
It*  true  name,  however,  was  the  Limine,  according  to 
Ptolemy,  or,  according  to  Pliny  (4,  34),  the  Limia. 
Strabo  styles  it  the  Belion.  It  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Callisci,  a  little  below  the  Minius.  Its  name, 
Lethe  (or,  as  it  should  be  rather  termed,  6  rrjf  TJflns, 
the  river  of  forgetfulness),  waa  given  to  it  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  Cells  and  Turduli,  who  had  gone 
on  to  expedition  with  united  forces,  losing  here  their 
common  commander,  becoming  disunited,  forgetting 
the  object  of  their  expedition,  and  returning  to  their 
respective  homes.  There  wss  so  much  superstitions 
dread  attached  to  this  stream,  that  Brutus,  in  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  CaUiaoi,  could  with  great  difficul- 
ty induce  nia  soldiers  to  cross.  (Uktrt,  Geogr.,  vpL 
*,  P-  397.) 

Lidca,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Messspia,  near  the  Iapy- 
fin  promontory.    It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Salen- 
ttni.  The  ancient  name  remain*  in  the  modem  sppel- 
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latien  of  the  Iapygian  promontory,  and  also  in  the 
nsme  of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  under  the 
title  of  S.  Maria  di  Leuca.  ( D'Amille,  Anal.  Geogr  ^ 
de  P Italic,  p.  333.) 

Laooat,  a  town  of  Ionia,  weat  of  the  mouth  of  the) 
Hermns,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Smymsus  Sinus.  It 
was  situate  on  a  promontory,  which,  according  tc 
Pliny  (6,  39),  was  anciently  an  island.  Near  this 
plsee,  Andronieus,  the  pretender  to  the  crown  of 
Pergamu*,  was  defeated  by  toe  Roman  consul  Cras- 
sus.   (Mela,  1,  17. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3, 

838.) 

Lsvcab  or  LtociDu,  an  island  in  the  Ionian  See, 
off  the  coast  of  Acsrnania.  It  once  formed  part  of 
the  continent,  but  was  afterward  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  a  narrow  cut,  and  became  an  island. 
The  modem  name  is  Santo  Maura.  In  Homer's 
time  it  wss  still  joined  to  the  mainland,  since  he  can* 
it  'kMrrjv'Hndpoio,  in  opposition  to  Ithaca  and  Ceph- 
sllenia.  (Od ,  84,  377.—  Compare  Strabo,  451.)— 
Scylax  also  affirms  "  that  it  had  been  connected  for- 
merly with  the  continent  of  Acsrnania."  It  was  first 
called  Epileuesdii,  snd  extends  toward*  the  Leoce- 
disn  promontory.  The  Acamanians  being  in  a  state 
of  faction,  received  a  thousand  colonists  from  Co- 
rinth. These  occupied  the  country  which  is  now  an 
island,  the  isthmus  hsving  been  dug  through.  (Per- 
il., p.  18.— Compare  Scymnui,  Ck.,  v.  464.— Pha., 
'it.  Themut.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that  this  Corin- 
thian colony  came  from  the  settlements  of  Ambracia 
and  Anactorium ;  snd  he  ascribe*  to  it  the  cutting  of 
the  channel  of  Oioryctus,  as  it  is  commonly  called 
(/.  c).  This  work,  however,  must  have  been  post*- . 
rior  to  the  time  of  Tbucydides,  for  he  describes  the 
Peloponnesian  fleet  aa  having  been  conveyed  across- 
the  isthVio*  on  more  than  one  occasion  (8,  80 ;  4, 8). 
Livy,  speaking  of  Leucas,  says,  that  in  hia  time  it  waa 
an  island,  but  in  the  Macedonian  war  it  had  been  a 
peninsula  (33,  17).  Pliny  reports,  that  it  was  once  a 
peninsula  called  Neritos ;  and,  after  it  had  been  divided 
from  the  mainland,  was  reunited  to  it  by  means  of  the 
ssnd  which  accumulated  in  the  passsge.  The  cut  it- 
self, three  stadia  in  length,  waa,  ss  we  have  already  said, 
called  Dioryctus  (4,  8.— Potyb.,  6,  6).  Strabo  ssys 
that  in  his  time  it  wsa  crossed  by  a  bridge.  (Smb., 
463.)  Dodwell  atatea  (vol.  1,  p.  60),  that  the  canal 
of  Santa  Maura  is  fordable  at  the  present  day  in  still 
weather.  The  remains  of  s  bridge  are  seen,  which 
joined  it  to. the  continent,  and  which  was  built  by  the 
Turks  when  they  had  possession  of  the  island.— The 
capital  of  the  island  was  Leucas.  Livy  (33,  17)  de- 
scribes it  aa  situsted  on  the  strait  itself.  It  rested,  • 
according  to  him,  on  a  hill  looking  towards  Acarnania 
and  the  east.  Tbucydides  (8,  94)  likewise  states,  that 
the  town  was  situate  within  the  isthmus,  ss  also  Strabo 
(1.  c.),  who  adds,  that  the  Corinthians  removed  it  to 
its  situation  on  the  strait  from  Nericum.  Dr.  Hol- 
land (vol.  8,  p.  01)  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town. 
— The  island  was  famous  for  a  promontory  at  it* 
southwestern  extremity,  called  Leucate.  It  was  cel- 
ebrated in  antiquity  for  being  the  lover's  leap,  and  is 
said  by  Strabo  to  have  derived  it*  name  from  the 
white  colour  of  the  rock.  Sappho  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  to  try  the  remedy  of  the  leap,  when 
enamoured  of  Phaon.  (Menand.,  of.  Strab.,  I.  e  — 
Ovid,  Her.,  16,  165.)  Artemisia,  qneen  of  Carts,  SO 
celebrated  by  Herodotus,  perished,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  this  fatal  trial.  (Plot.,  Hephatt.,  op. 
Phot.,  p.  491. — Consult  Hardion,  Diet,  tur  le  tout 
it  Leucade.  Mem.  de  VAcad.  det  Inter.,  vol.  7,  p. 
354.)  Virgil  represent*  this  cape  as  dangerous  te 
mariners.  (.dSa.,  8, 874 ;  8,  676  )  Sir  W.  Cell  de- 
scribes it  as  a  whit*  and  perpendicular  cliff  of  consid- 
erable elevation,  and  has  given  a  beautiful  represen- 
tation of  it  in  one  of  the  plates  appended  to  hia  work 
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<m  the  Geography  and  Antiquities  of  Ithaca..  On 
the  summit  of  the  promontory  m  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo. Strata  a  tales  •  curious  custom  which  prevailed, 
of  casting  down  a  criminal  from  thu  precipice  ev- 
ery year,  on  the  festival  of  the  god ;  and  add*,  that, 
in  order  to  break  hit  fall,  they  attached  to  bun  birds 
of  all  kinds.  If  he  reached  the  water  alive,  be  was 
picked  up  by  boats  stationed  there,  and  allowed  to 
depart  from  the  territories  of  Leucadia.  (Strai., 
452.— Cic.,  Tusc.  Q.,  4,  18,— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vd.  8,  p,  18,  seqq.) 

Leuoate,  a  promontory  at  the  southwestern  extrem- 
ity of  Leucas.    (  Vid.  Leocas.) 

Lsdcb,  an  island  in  the  Euxine  Sea,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
same  with  the  westernmost  extremity  of  the  Dromos 
Achillis,  which  was  formed  into  an  island  by  a  small 
arm  of  the  sea,  and  lay  facing  the  month  of  the  Borys- 
thenes; now  named  Tentra.  It  derived  its  name 
from  its  white  sandy  shores.  (Marmert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
4,  p.  335.)  According  to  the  poets,  the  souls  of  the 
ancient  heroes  were  placed  here  ss  in  the  Elysian 
fields,-  and  enjoyed  perpetual  felicity.  Here,  too,  the 
shade  of  Achilles  is  fabled  to  have  been  united  to  that 
of  Helen.   ( Vid.  Helena  I.) 

Lauci,  I.  a  people  in  the  southeastern  quarter  of 
Gallia  Belgica,  and  to  the  south  of  the  Mediomatrici. 
Lucan  speaks  of  them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Remi, 
as  very  expert  with  the  sling  (1, 434).  Their  territory 
extended  from  the  Matron*  to  the  Mosella,  and  cor- 
responds to  the  northeastern  part  of  the  department  of 
the  Upper  Marru,  and  to  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Meuse  and  Meurthe,  or,  in  other  words, 
to  the  country  around  Tout.  (Cats.,  B.  G.,  3,  14  — 
7oc»<.,  Hut.,  1,  64.— Ptin.,  4,  17.)— II.  Monies 
{XevKu  San),  mountains  in  the  western  part  of  the  isl- 
and of  Crete,  to  the  south  of  Cydooia ;  new  Alprooo- 
ouo,   (Slroto,  475.) 

Lxuoirpos,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  of  whose 
native  country  and  preceptor  little  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty. Diogenes  Laertius  (8,  30)  makes  him  to  have 
been  a  native  of  Elee,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  the  Ela- 
stic philosopher:  he  refers,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
to.  other,  opinions,  which  assigned,  respectively,  Abdera 
and  Miletus  as  his  birthplace.  (Compare  Temiemann, 
Geech.  der  Phi.,  vol.  1,  p.  357.)  He  wrote  a  treatise 
concerning  nature,  now  lost  (Pseud.  Orig.  Phil.,  c. 
13,  n.  88.  —  Fair.,  BiU.  Or.,  vol.  I,  p.  778),  from 
which  the  ancients  probably  collected  what  they  relate 
concerning  bis  tenets.  Dissatisfied  with  the  meta- 
physical subtleties  by  which  the  former  philosophers 
of  the  Eleatic  school  bad  confounded  all  evidence  from 
this  senses,  Leucippus  and  his  follower  Demoeritos 
determined,  if  possible,  to  discover  a  system  more 
consonant  to  nature  and  reason.  Leaving  behind  them 
the  whole  train  of  fanciful  conceptions,  numbers,  ideas, 
proportions,  qualities,  and  elementary  forms,  in  which 
philosophers  had  hitherto  taken  refuge,  as  the  asylum 
of  ignorance,  they  resolved  to  examine  the  real  consti- 
tutions of  the  matorial  world,  and  to  inquire  into  the 
mechanical  properties  of  bodies,  that  from  these  they 
might,  if  possible,  deduce  some  certain  knowledge  of 
natural  causes,  and  hence  be  able  to  account  for  nat- 
ural appearances.  Their  great  object  was,  to  restore 
the  alliance  between  reason  and  the  senses,  which 
metaphysical  subtleties  bsd  dissolved.  Fer  this  pur- 
pose they  introduced  the  doctrine  of  indivisible  atoms, 
possessing  witbin  themselves  a  principle  of  motion. 
8everal  other  philosophers  before  this  time  had  indeed 
'Considered  matter  as  divisible  into  indefinitely  small 
particles,  particularly  Anaxagoras,  Em'pedocles,  and 
Hereclitus ;  but  Leucippus  and  Democritus  were  the 
first  who  taught,  that  these  particles  were  originally 
destitute  of  all  qualities  except  figure  and  motion,  and 
therefore  may  justly  be  reckoned  the  authors  of  the 
«t»Bjk  philosophy .  The  following  summary  of  the  doc- 
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trine  of  Leucippus  will  exhibit  the  >ntu  state  of  una 
system,  and,  at  the  same  time,  sufficiently  expose  iu 
absurdities.    The  universe,  which  is  infinite,  is  in  part 
a  plenum  and  in  part  a  vacuum.  The  plenum  contains 
innumerable  corpuscles  or  atoms,  of  various  ngoret, 
which,  falling  into  the  vacuum,  struck  against  each 
other  ;  and  hence  arose  a  variety  of  curvilinear  mo- 
tions, which  continued  till  at  length  atoms  of  similar 
forms  met  together,  and  bodies  were  produced.  The 
primary  atoms  being  specifically  of  equal  weight,  ml 
not  being  able,  on  account  of  their  multitude,  to  nun 
in  circles,  the  smaller  rose  to  the  exterior  parts  of  tot 
vacuum,  while  the  larger,  entangling  themselves,  form- 
ed a  spherical  shell,  which  revolved  about  its  centre, 
and  which  included  within  itself  sll  kinds  of  bodies. 
This  central  mass  was  gradually  increased  by  a  per- 
petual accession  of  particles  from  the  surrounding 
shell,  till  at  last  the  earth  was  farmed.  (Diog.  Leal., 
L  c  — Theodore*,  Sent.,  4.  — Oie.,  If.  D.,  1,  «.- 
Phu  ,  dt  Plat.  PkxX,  3,  7. — Id.  iUd.,  3,  13.)  Id  u* 
mean  time,  the  spherical  shell  was  continually  rap- 
plied  with  new  bodies,  which,  in  its  revolution,  it 
gathered  up  from  without.    Of  the  particles  thus  cot- 
lee  ted  in  the  spherical  shell,  some  in  their  combination 
formed  humid  masses,  which,  by  their  circular  motion, 
gradually  became  dry,  and  were  at  length  ignited  and 
became  stars.    The  sun  waa  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, in  the  exterior  surface  of  the  shell ;  and  the' moos 
in  its  interior  surface.    In  this  manner  the  world  mi 
formed,  and,  by  an  inversion  of  the  process,  it  will  at 
length  be  dissolved.    (Diog.  hurt.,  I  e.—Pted. 
Orig.  PhiL,  I  c  — Enfield' e  History  of  PkiUmpki, 
vol.  1,  p.  481,  see j.  —  Tememann,  Gesch.  der  Phi, 
vol.  I,  p.  3(8,  eeqq .) — II.  A  brother  of  Tyndarm, 
king  of  Sparta,  who  married  Philodice,  daughter  of  h> 
achus,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Hilaira  and 
Phoebe,  known  by  the  patronymic  of  Leucippida 
They  were  carried  away  by  their  cousins,  Castor  and 
Pollux,  aa  they  were  going  to  celebrate  their  nuptials 
with  Lynceus  and  Idaa.    ( Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  701 .— Aft- 
led.,  3,  10,  <fcc— Ptmtan.,  3.  17.) 

Leucopbtsu,  a  cape  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  tie 
Brutii,  and  regarded  by  all  ancient  writers  on  the  ge- 
ography of  that  country  aa  the  termination  of  the  Ap- 
ennines. Strata  1358)  asserts  that  it  wss  distant  air* 
stadia  from  Rbegium ;  bat  this  computation  ill  accords 
with  that  of  Pliny  (3,  10),  who  removes  it  twelve  miles 
thence.  (Compare  Cie.,  Phil.,  1,  3.  —  Mela,  %  1) 
The  error  probably  lies  in  the  text  of  the  Greek  ge- 
ographer, as  there  is  no  cape  which  corresponds  wita 
the  distance  be  specifies.  Topographers  are  not  s  greed 
aa  to  the  modern  point  of  land  which  answers  to  W 


copetra  ;  some  fixing  it  at  Capo  Pittetro  (IfAmlk, 
Anal.  Geogr.  dt  Vital.,  p.  361).  others  at  the  Pwdi 
ittia  Saetta  (GrimalM,  Annul,  del  Reg*,  di  Nef., 
vol.  1,  Introd.,  c.  38. — Romanelit,  vol.  1,  p.  97),  sod 
others  at  the  Capo  deW  Ami.  The  latter  opinioa 
seems  more  compatible  with  the  statement  of  Pliny, 
and  is  also  the  most  generally  credited.  (Clxtema, 
Ital.  Antiq.,  vol.  3,  p.  1398.—  Holsten.,  ad  Stefk. 
Byz.,  p.  303.  —  CeUar.,  Geogr.  Ant.,  I.  3,  c.  9  — 
Notts  to  tie  French  Strata,  L  e. — Cramer's  Anciest 
Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  438.) 

Leucophrys,  an  ancient  name  of  Tenedos,  gives 
to  it  probably  from  the  appearance  made  by  the  ton* 
mite  of  its  chalk-hills.  (Posts**.,  10,  14  —  Marmert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pi.  3,  p.  610.) 

Lkucosu,  s  small  island  in  the  Sinus  Passtanss. 
It  was  said  to  have  derived  it*  name  tram  one  of  the 
Sirens.  ( Lyeopkron,  v.  733,  seqq. — Str.tbo,  25J.) 
Dionysius  ( 1 , 53)  calls  it  Leucasis.  It  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Licosa  (Crate .  Ital.  Antiq  ,  vol.  2,  p. 
1359),  and  sometimes  by  that  of  Isala  piano.  (Vid. 
Zannom's  Map  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples.)  It  was 
once  probably  inhabited,  as  several  vestiges  of  build- 
ings were  discovered  there  in  1 680.   lAntemm..  delta 
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lam-,  p.  t,  disc.  8  —  Cnrmer'e  Ane.  ItiUy,  vol.  8, 

p.  369.1 

Uecoortfi,  ibe  Greek  form  of  ■  name  applied  by 
tin  Persians  to  the  Cappsdocisns,  and  signifying  Whit* 
jynnt.  (Herod.,  1,  73.— JK.,  6,  46 .— Id.,  7,  73  — 
Stnbo,  543 )  The  Persians  called  the  Cappadociaoa 
by  litis  appellation,  because  they  considered  them  to 
be  a  branch  of  the  great  Syrian  nation,  from  the  re- 
semblance of  their  language,  customs,  and  religion, 
isi  because  they  found  that  they  peaaesaed  a  /Surer 
completion  than  their  Manny  brethren  of  the  sooth. 
The  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Pontue  received 
tats  name  from  the  Peraiana,  and  expressed  it  by  the 
forms  of  their  own  language,  bat,  in  its  application,  re- 
stricted it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  coun- 
try lying  along  the  coast,  from  the  PrOmontorium  Ja- 
seniam  is  the  east,  to  the  month  of  the  Hairs  in  the 
west  while  they  called  the  people  in  the  interior  of  the 
country  by  the  nasne  of  Capos  doc  tans.  The  Leoeo- 
syrii  berime  in  lime  blended  into  one  people  with  the 
Paphlageaians.  (Jfsmsert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  S,  pt.  S,  p. 
3».*«f.) 

Liocornia,  I.  the  name  given  to  Ino  after  she 
had  been  trsmfomted  into  a  see-goddess.  Both  she 
sad  ber  son  Palaemon  were  held  powerful  to  save  from 
ibpwreek,  and  were  invoked  by  mariners.  The  name 
Lewoihee  is  soppsmed  to  be  derived  from  the  white 
wares  raaaisf  rspidty  on  (Aemror,  arititc,  and  r)*u,  to 
nta).— II.  A  daughter  of  Ore  bam  os,  dishonoured  by 
Apollo,  and  buried  alive  by  her  incensed  father.  The 
led  caased  the  frankincense  shrub  to  spring  op  from 
ber  grew.  (Ovist,  Met  ,  4,  196,  teqq.) 

LiucTii,  a  small  town  of  Basetia,  southeast  of 
Thsapw,  and  west  of  Plata*,  famous  for  the  victory 
which  Eaeminondaa,  the  Theban  general,  obuined 
ever  the  superior  force  of  Cleombrolus,  king  of  Sparta, 
so  the  8th  of  July,  B.C.  371.  (Poueaa.,  9,  13.)  In 
Ibis  famous  battle  4000  Sparta  na  were  killed,  with 
their  king  Cleombrotns.  and  no  more  than  809  The- 
bans.  From  that  lime  the  Spartans  tost  the  empire 
of  Greece,  which  they  had  held  for  so  many  years. 
The  Theban  army  consisted  st  moat  of  6000  men, 
whereas  that  of  the  enemy  was  at  least  thrice  that 
somber,  including  the  allies.  But  Epaminondaa  trust- 
ed most  to  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  had  much  ad- 
vantage both  as  to  quality  and  good  management;  the 
weelihy  Lacedemonians  alone  keeping  horses  at  that 
lime,  which  made  their  cavalry  most  wretched,  both 
is  io  ill-fed,  undisciplined  steeds  and  unskilful  riders. 
Other  deficiencies  be  endeavoured  to  supply  by  the 
disposition  of  his  men,  who  were  drawn  np  fifty  deep, 
while  the  Spartans  were  but  twelve.  When  the  The- 
bans  had  gained  the  victory  and  killed  Cleombro- 
tus, the  Spartans  renewed  the  fight  to  recover  their 
king's  body,  and  in  this  object  the  Theban  general 
wisely  chose  to  gratify  them  rather  than  hazard  the 
success  of  another  onset. — According  to  Strain  (414), 
Leoetr*  waa  aituale  on  the  road  from  Tbespia  to  Pla- 
ta*, and,  according  to  Xenophon  (Hut.  dr.,  6,  4),  in 
the  territory  of  the  former.  An  oracle  bad  predicted 
that  the  Spartans  would  sustain  a  severe  loss  in  this 
puts,  because  some  of  their  youths  had  violated  two 
maidens  of  Leuctra,  who  afterward  destroyed  them- 
selves. ( Ponton.,  9. 13,  teqq. — Plutarch,  Vit.  Epam. 
— Xea.,  Hut.  Gr.,  L  e.)  The  spot  still  retains  in  some 
degree  its  ancient  name,  Leuca,  pronounced  Lefka. 
Dr.  Clarke  noticed  here  several  tombs  and  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  fortreaa  upon  a  lofty  conical  hill.  The 
ground  in  the  plain  ia  for  a  considerable  apace  cov- 
ered with  immense  fragments  of  marble  and  stone. 
(Cleric's  TraoeU,  vol.  7,  p.  110,  Land,  ed  — Com- 
pare OeshsWf.Tol.  1,  p.  261.— Cromer' t  Ane.  Greece, 
rsLS,  p.  213.) 

Lauanuaj,  I.  a  town  of  Meaaenia,  on  the  coast, 
sixty  stadia  from  Cerdamyle.  (Ponton.,  4,  86.)  In 
Masequeoce  of  its  fronliss  situation,  it  became  a  source 


of  dispute  between  the  Measenians  and  Laconienx. 
Philip,  the  son  of  Amyntas,  who  acted  aa  umpire, 
awarded  the  place  to  the  Measenians.  (Strab.,  361.) 
It  is  called  Leuctra  by  Tbucydidea  (5,  54)  and  Xeno- 
phon. The  latter  informs  us  It  was  situated  above 
the  promontory  of  Males.  (Hut.  Gr.,  6.  S.)  It  waa 
aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  Pelops.  (Strab.,  360.) 
The  ancient  site  is  still  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Leutro.  —  II.  A  email  town  of  Achaia,  on  the  Sinns 
Corinttriacne,  above  JEeium,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rhypsj,  on  which  latter  place  it  waa  dependant.  (Pau- 
se*.., 7,  34.) — III.  A  town  of  Arcadia,  below  Mega- 
lopolis. (Pauton.,  8,  87.)  It  ia  perhaps  LeoiUari, 
near  which  Sir  W.  Gell  remarked  the  eite  of  s  small 
ane  lent  city.    (Itin.  of  the  Marco,  p.  138.) 

Lexovii,  a  people  of  Gaul  in  Lugdunensis  Secunds, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana,  and  on  its  left  banks. 
Their  capital  waa  Noriomagus,  now  Litieux.  (Cat., 
B.  G.,  3,  9  — Itm.  Ant.,  385.) 

LtniNlos,  a  celebrated  sophist  of  Antioch,  in  the 
age  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  born  A.D.  814,  of  a  good 
family.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  frequented  a  school 
of  certain  sophism,  of  whom  he  speaks  with  great 
contempt  in  bia  Biography,  calling  them  elduXa  o-ooV 
anin.  Brought  beck  to  the  true  path  of  learning  by 
a  more  intelligent  preceptor,  he  studied  with  ardour 
the  finest  models  of  antiquity.  He  continued  his 
studies  during  four  months  st  Athens,  and  afterward 
at  Constantinople,  where  the  grammarian  Nicoclea, 
one  of  the  instructors  of  Julian,  and  the  sophist  Be- 
marchina,  were  his  teachers.  Having  failed  in  bis 
expectation  of  obtaining  a  chair  at  Athens,  he  began 
to  profess  eloquence,  or  the  sophistic  art,  at  Constan- 
tinople. Hie  success  was  brilliant,  but  excited  th) 
envy  of  his  contemporaries.  Bemsrchius,  in  particu- 
lar, having  been  worsted  by  him  in  an  oratorical  con- 
teat,  to  which  be  had  challenged  his  former  pupil,  had 
recourse  to  a  vile  calumny  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing his  dsstroction.  He  charged  him  with  sorcery, 
and  represented  kirn  aa  a  man  covered  with  vices. 
The  prefect  of  the  city  lent  •  favourable  ear  to  lis* 
charge,  and  Libanios  waa  in  consequence  compelled 
to  leave  Constantinople  (A.D.  346).  He  retired  n 
Nicasa,  and  from  this  place  he  went  to  Nicomedia, 
where  he  obtained  great  celebrity  aa  an  inatructer.  He 
calls  the  five  years  which  be  spent  there  in  the  society 
of  his  friend  Aristametus,  the  epring  time  of  hia  life. 
Recalled  at  length  to  Constantinople,  he  found  a  new 
prefect  there,  who  became  the  protector  of  hia  ene- 
mies aad  the  persecutor  of  himself.  Disgusted  at  this 
state  of  things,  and  not  daring;  to  accept  a  chair  at 
Athena,  which  had  been  offered  him,  be  obtained  per- 
mission from  Career  Oallus  to  return  for  four  months 
to  bia  native  oity.  This  prince  having  been  slain  in 
364,  Libaniua  passed  the  rest  of  his  days  st  Antioch, 
where  be  had  numerous  disciples.  The  Emperor  Ju- 
lian, who,  before  his  expedition  into  Peraia,  knew  him 
only  by  hia  writings,  was  bia  constant  admirer.  He 
named  him  quaestor,  and  -addressed  many  letters  to 
him,  the  last  of  which,  written  during  his  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  has  come  down  to  ue.  The 
death  of  Julian  waa  a  double  loss  for  Libsnius ;  it  took 
away  a  protector,  who  had  shielded  him  from  the  at- 
tacks of  calumny ;  and  it  caused  to  vanish  the  hopes 
which  he  had  entertained  of  witnessing  the  re-estab- 
lishment of  paganism.  Under  the  reign  of  Valens, 
Libanios  waa  exposed  anew  to  the  persecution  of  hie 
enemies,  and  waa  charged  with  being  engaged  in  e 
plot  against  the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  He  succeed- 
ed, however,  in  establishing  his  innocence.  He  would 
even  sppeer  to  have  gained  the  good-will  of  the  mon- 
arch, for  he  composed  s  panegyric  upon  him,  and  ad- 
dressed to  him  an  harangue,  in  which  he  requested  e 
confirmation  of  the  law  that  awarded  to  natural  chil- 
dren a  share  of  the  father's  property  at  his  death.  This' 
law  interested  him  personally,  from  the  circumstance 
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of  his  having  natural  children  of  hie  own.  If  it  be 
true  that  he  lived  to  the  time  of  Arcadiua,  he  must 
have  attained  to  more  than  90  years  of  age. — Besides 
his  P«  jgymnasmata,  Libanius  has  left  harangues,  dec- 
lamations, MeXtrai  (discourses  on  imaginary  sub- 
jects), stories,  and  letters  on  various  points  of  morali- 
ty, politics,  and  literature.  AU  these  pieces  are  well 
written,  and  though  the  style  of  Libaniua  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  too  much  study  and  elaborate  care,  we 
may  notwithstanding  pronounce  him  the  greatest  ora- 
tor that  Constantinople  ever  produced.  Gibbon,  there- 
fore, would  seem  to  have  judged  him  altogether  too 
harshly,  when  he  characterizes  his  writings  as,  for  the 
most  part,  "  the  vain  and  idle  compositions  of  an  ora- 
tor who  cultivated  the  science  of  words ;  snd  the  pro- 
ductions of  a  recluse  student,  whose  mind,  regardless 
of  bis  contemporaries,  was  incessantly  fixed  on  the 
Trojan  war  and  the  Athenian  commonwealth."  (De- 
cline and  Fall,  c.  84.)  It  is  no  little  glory  for  this 
sophist  to  have  been  the  preceptor  of  St.  Basil  and  St. 
Chrysosiom,  and  of  having  been  connected  in  intimate 
friendship,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  their  re- 
ligious sentiments,  with  these  two  pillars  of  the  church. 
— Libanius,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  was  a  pa- 
gan, and  attached  to  the  religion  of  his  fathers.  His 
tolerance  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the  persecu- 
ting iesi  of  the  Christians  of  his  time ;  and  a  remark- 
able proof  of  this  may  he  seen  in  one  of  bis  epistles. 
(Bp.,  730,  p.  349.  ei.  Wolf.)— Among  the  writings 
of  Libanius  may  be  mentioned  his  Progymnatmata 
(Preuxercitationet),  or  Examples  of  Rhetorical  Exer- 
cises (Upoyv/ivaa/iuruv  irapaieiy/iara),  divided  into 
thirteen  sections,  and  each  one  containing  a  model  of 
one  particular  kind.  Among  the  DUcowte*  or  Ha- 
rangue* of  Libaniua  are  many  which  were  never  pro- 
nounced, and  which  were  not  even  intended  to  be  de- 
livered in  public:  they  partake  leas  of  the  nature  of 
discourses  tbsn  of  memoirs,  or,  rather,  moral  disserta- 
tions. One  of  them  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Liba- 
niua, written  by  himself,  at  the  age  of  60  years,  unless 
there  be  some  mistake  in  the  number,  and  retouched 
by  him  wher  aoou'  /0  years.  It  forms  the  most  in- 
teresting production  o*  his  pen.  Another  of  these 
pieces  is  entitled  Movydwi,  and  is  a  Lament  on  the 
death  of  Julian.  Libanius  does  not  pretend  to  con- 
ceal, in  this  discourse,  that  one  ground  of  his  deplo- 
ring the  death  of  the  monarch,  is  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity which  would  result  therefrom.  A  third  is  a 
discourse  addressed  to  Theodosius  on  the  preservation 
of  the  temples  and  idols  of  paganism.  A  fragment  of 
this  discourse  was  discovered  by  Mai,  in  1883,  in 
some  of  the  Vsticsn  MSS.  A  fourth  is  entitled  Tnip 
Tor  'lepuv,  "  Respecting  the  Templet."  In  this  dis- 
course, pronounced  or  written  about  A.D.  390,  Libe- 
nios  entreats  the  Emperor  Theodosius  to  set  bounds 
to  the  fanaticism  of  the  monks,  who  were  destroying 
'be  temples  of  psganism,  especially  thoae  in  the  coun- 
ty, and  to  order  the  bishops  not  to  connive  at  these 
txeesses. — The  Declamation*,  or  exercises  on  imsgin- 
uy  subjects,  exceed  forty  in  number.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  their  nature  by  the  titles  of  a  few : 
"Discourse  of  Menelaua,  addressed  to  the  Trojans, 
end  demanding,  back  his  spouse."  "Discourse  of 
Achilles,  in  answer  to  Ulysses,  when  the  latter  was 
sent  by  Agamemnon  to  propose  a  reconciliation." 
"Discourse  of  a  parasite  who  deplores  the  loss  of  a 
dinner,"  dec. — A  very  interesting  part  of  the  works  of 
Libanius  is  his  epistolary  correspondence.  There  are 
■aero  than  8000  letter*  written  by  him,  sad  the  num- 
ber of  persons  to  whom  they  are  sddresaed  exceeds 
M0.  There  are  among  these  some  illustrious  names, 
each  ss  the  Emperor  Julian,  and  his  uncle,  who  bore 
the  same  name,  governors  of  provinces,  generals, 
literary  men,  dec.  There  are  also  among  his  corre- 
spondents some  fathers  of  the  church,  auch  aa  St. 
Atheuaaius,  St.  Basil,  St.  Gregory  of  Nysaa,  St.  John 
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Chrysostom,  dec.  As  to  the  subjects  of  these  letters, 
there  are  many,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  a  very  twin 
tereating  nature,  containing,  for  example,  mere  con 
pliments,  recommendations,  or  tbe  recital  of  domestic 
affairs.  A  large  number,  however,  have  claims  on 
our  attention  by  the  beauty  of  tbe  ideas  and  senten- 
ces, the  importance  of  the  subject  matter,  and  the 
historical  illustrations  which  they  have  preserved  for 
us. — We  have  also  from  bis  pen  Argument*  to  tkt 
Speuha  of  Demotthene*. — There  is  no  complete  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Libanius.  Tbe  best  edition  ol 
the  Discourse*  snd  Declamation*  is  that  of  Reiske, 
published  by  his  widow  C'prafata  t*t  Ernutmt 
Ckrutina  Reuke"),  Lip*.,  1791-1797,  4  vols.  Sro. 
A  quarto  edition,  put  forth  by  Reiske  himself  in  1784, 
waa  interrupted  by  hia  death,  after  only  the  first  Vol- 
ume had  appeared.  Still,  however,  a  good  edition  is 
much  wanted,  as  Reiske's  haa  neither  historical  intro- 
ductions, commentary,  nor  even  tables,  and  is,  more- 
over, burdened  with  the  inaccurate  version  of  MoraL 
The  most  numerous  collection  of  tbe  Letters  will  be 
found  in  the  edition  of  J.  C.  Wolf,  Amit.,  1738,  fol 
{Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  159,  *eoq.) 

Libanus,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Syria,  deriving 
their  name  from  their  white  colour  (ReUndi,  Paltatm, 
p.  31 1),  the  eastern  part  in  particular  being  covered  with 
continual  snow.   ( Jer.,  18, 14.)  Some  make  the  nop 
commence  from  Mono  Amanus,  on  the  confines  of  (5- 
licia,  and  give  tbe  general  name  of  Libanus  to  the  en- 
tire chain  of  mountains  running  thence  to  tbe  south; 
it  is  more  accurate,  however,  to  make  it  begin  Dear 
Aradus  in  Phoenicia,  and,  after  forming  tbe  nortben 
boundary  of  that  country,  run  to  the  south,  snd  end 
near  Sidon.     There  -  are,  however,  several  parallel 
chains,  four  of  which,  towards  the  west,  have  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Libanus  applied  to  them,  while  another 
parallel  chain  to  the  east  was  celled  by  the  Green 
Antilihanus.    Between  Libanus  and  Antihbanns  is  i 
long  valley  called  Cosle  Syria,  or  the  hollow  Syria.  Lib- 
anus, then,  ia  composed  of  four  chains  or  enclosures  of 
mountains,  which  rise  one  upon  the  other ;  tbe  first  a 
very  rich  in  grain  and  fruits ;  the  second  is  barren', 
the  third,  though  higher  than  this,  enjoys  perpetml 
spring,  the  trees  being  alwaya  green,  and  tbe  orchsrdi 
full  of  fruit.    It  is  so  beautiful  that  some  have  called 
it  a  terrestrial  paradise.    The  fourth  ia  very  high,  so  • 
that  it  ia  almost  slwsys  covered  with  snow,  and  is  on- 
inhabitable  by  reason  of  the  great  cold.    Volney  suite 
that  tbe  snow  remains  on  Libanus  all  the  year  round 
towards  the  northeast,  where  it  is  sheltered  from  us 
sea- winds  and  the  rays  of  the  sun.    Maundrell  fonnd 
that  part  of  the  mountain-range  which  be  crossed,  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  was  by  no  means  tbe  highest, 
covered  with  deep  snow  in  the  month  of  May.  Dr. 
Clarke,  in  the  month  of  July,  saw  some  of  the  eastern 
summits  of  Lebanon,  or  Antilibanua,  near  Damascus, 
covered  with  snow,  not  lying  in  patches,  as  is  com- 
mon in  tbe  summer  seaaon  with  mountains  which  bor- 
der on  tbe  line  of  perpetual  congelstion,  but  do  not 
quite  reach  it,  but  with  "that  perfect,  white,  smooth, 
and  velvet-like  appearance  which  snow  only  exhibits 
when  it  is  very  deep  ;  a  striking  spectacle  in  soch  a 
climate,  where  the  beholder,  seeking  protection  from 
a  burning  aun,  almost  considers  the  firmament  to  be 
on  fire."   At  the  time  this  observation  was  made, 
the  thermometer,  in  an  elevated  situation  Dear  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  stood  at  103T  in  the  shade.    Sir  Frederic 
Henniker  paaaod  ovor  snow  in  July  ;  snd  Ali  Bey  de- 
scribes the  ssme  eastern  ridge  ss  covered  with  snow 
in  September.    We  know  little  of  the  absolute  height, 
and  less  of  tbe  mineralogy,  of  these  mountains.  Burck- 
hardt  describes  Lebanon  aa  composed  of  primitive 
limestone ;  but,  aa  he  found  fossil-shells  on  the  sum- 
mit, it  more  probably  consists  either  of  transition  or 
mountain  limestone.    If  so,  it  must  be  considered  aa 
one  of  tbe  highest  points  st  which  either  of  these  sub- 
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■fences  is  found. — Of  tbe  noble  cedars  which  once 
■domed  the  upper  part  of  this  mountain,  but  few  now 
remain,  and  those  much  decayed.  Burckhardt,  who 
crossed  Movnt  Libanos  in  1810,  counted  about  36 
hige  ones,  SO  of  middle  eixe,  and  about  800  smaller 
sod  young  ones ;  but  more  might  exiat  in  other  parts 
of  the  mountain.  The  wine,  especially  that  made 
■bout  the  convent  of  Canobin,  still  preserves  its  an- 
cient celebrity ;  and  is  reported  by  travellers,  more 
particularly  by  RouwoUT,  Le  Bruyn,  snd  De  la  Roque, 
to  be  of  the  most  exquisite  kind  for  flavour  and  fra- 

C i nee.— The  rains  which  fall  in  the  lower  regions  of 
banon,  and  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  upper 
toes,  furnish  sn  abundance  of  perennial  streams, 
which  ere  alluded  to  by  Solomon.  (Song,  4,  15.) 
On  the  declivities  of  the  mountain  grew  the  vines  that 
famished  the  rich  and  fragrant  wines  which  Hesea 
(14,  7)  celebrated,  and  which  may  still  be  obtained  by 
proper  culture.  The  snow  of  Lebanon  was  probably 
transported  to  a  distance,  for  the  purpose  of  Cooling 
wine  snd  other  liquors.  Solomon  speaks  of  the  cold 
of  snow  in  the  time  of  harvest  (Pro*.,  SS,  18),  which 
could  be  obtained  nowhere  in  Judaea  nearer  than 
Lebanon.  (Matmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  0,  pt.  1,  p.  841.— 
Mmforft  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  814,  ttjq.) 

Lists,  tbe  name  of  an  ancient  Italian  deity,  identi- 
fied with  the  Grecian  Dionysus  or  Bacchns.  His 
festival,  named  Liberalia,  waa  celebrated  on  the  17th 
March,  when  the  young  men  assumed  the  toga  mrili* 
at  libera.  (Forres  L.  L,,  5,  p.  96.— Ovid,  Poet.,  3, 
713,  teff)  When  the  worship  of  Ceres  arid  Proser- 
pina waa  introduced  at  Rome,  Proserpina  was  named 
Libera,  and  the  conjoined  deities  were  honoured  as 
^erea,  Liber,  and  Libera.    The  name  Liber  is  com- 
monly derived  from  liber,  "free,"  and  is  referred  to 
toe  influence  of  wine  in  freeing  from  care.  Others, 
however,  prefer  deducing  it  from  libo,  "  to  poor  forth," 
and  make  Liber  to  be  the  god  of  productiveness  ef- 
fected by  moisture.    (KeigklUy't  Mythology,  p.  917.) 

Liissa,  a  name  given  to  Proserpina  among  the  Ro- 
mans. (VU.  Liber.) 

LibbbalIa,  a  festival  celebrated  annually  in  honour 
of  Liber,  the  Roman  Bacchus.  It  took  place  on  the 
17th  of  March.   ( VU.  Liber.) 

Libsbtas,  the  Goddess  of  Freedom,  the  same  with 
the  Eleuiheria  of  tbe  Greeks.  Hyginus  makes  her 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Juno.  (Prof.,  p.  10,  est. 
aYsaol.)  Tiberias  Gracchus  is  said  to  have  erected 
the  first  temple  to  her  at  Rome,  on  the  Aveotine  Hill, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  archives  of  the  state  were  de- 
posited. The  goddess  was  represented  aa  a  Roman 
matron,  arrayed  in  white,  holding  in  one  band  a  broken 
sceptre,  and  m  tbe  other  a  pike  surmounted  by  a  pileta 
or  op:  at  her  feet  lava  cat,  an  animal  that  is  an  en- 
emy to  all  restraint.  The  cap  alluded  to  the  Roman 
custom  of  potting  one  on  the  heads  of  slaves  when 
manumitted.  (Lev.,  34,  16.—  Id.,  SS,  7.— Ovid, 
Trie!.,  3,  1,  7S.— PUt.,  Yit.  Graceh.) 

Libbthba,  I.  s>  city  of  Macedonia,  situate,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  (9,  30),  on  tbe  declivity  of  Olympus, 
snd  not  far  from  the  tomb  of  Orpheus.  An  oracle  de- 
clared, that  when  the  sun  beheld  the  bones  of  the  poet, 
the  city  should  be  destroyed  by  a  boar  (mi  ovoc). 
The  inhabitants  of  Libetbra  ridiculed  tbe  prophecy  as  a 
dung  impossible ;  but  the  column  of  Orpheoe's  monu- 
ment having  been  accidentally  broken,  a  gap  waa  made 
by  which  light  broke  in  upon  the  tomb,  when  tbe  same 
night  tbe  torrent  named  Sue,  being  prodigiously  swol- 
len, rushed  down  with  violence  from  Mount  Olympus 
uptn  Libetbra,  overthrowing  the  walla  and  all  the  pub- 
lic and  private  edifices,  and  even  living  creature  in  its 
furious  course.  Whether  Libetbra  recovered  from  the 
devastation  occasioned  by  this  inundation  is  not  stated 
in  any  writer,  bat  its  name  occurs  in  Livy  aa  a  town 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dram  before  tbe  battle  of  Pydna  (44, 
D.  8trabo  sum  alludes  to  Libetbra  when  speaking  of 


Mount  Helicon,  and  remarks,  that  several  places  around 
that  mountain  attested  the  former  existence  of  the 
Thrscians  ef  Pieria  in  the  Boeotian  districts.  (Strab., 
400. — Id.,  471.)  From  these  passages  it  would  seem 
that  the  name  of  Libelhrius  was  given  to  tbe  summit 
of  Olympus  which  stood  above  the  town.  Hence  the 
muses  were  surnsmed  Libelhrides  as  well  as  Pieridea. 
(rwy.»  Eclog.,  7,  SI. — Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  310.)— II.  A  fountain  of  Tbesssly,  on  Mount 
Homole,  hi  the  district  of  Magnesia,  at  the  northern 
extremity.    (Plm.,  4,  9. — Mela,  S,  8.) 

LibethbTdes,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses.  (Con- 
sult remarks  under  Libethra,  I ,  towards  the  end  of 
the  article.    Vid.  also  Libelhrius.) 

LibbthbIds,  I.  a  mountain  of  Bosotia,  forty  stadia 
to  tbe  south  of  Coronea,  and  forming  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Helicon.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  Muses,  and 
the  nymphs  called  Libelhrides.    (Pausan.,  9,  84.— 
Strabo,  409.) — II.  A  fountain  on  Mount  Libethriua. 

LibitIka,  a  goddess  at  Rome  presiding  over  funer- 
als. Id  her  temple  were  sold  all  things  requisite  for 
them.  By  sn  institution  ascribed  to  Servius  Tullius, 
a  piece  of  money  waa  paid  her  for  every  one  who  died, 
and  tbe  name  of  the  deceased  entered  in  a  hook  called 
Libitxruz  ratio.  (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  16. — Svetm.,  VU. 
Ntr.,  39.)  Tbe  object  of  this  custom  was  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  deaths  annually.  Libitina  and  Venus 
were  regarded  as  one  and  the  same  dsity,  because, 
saya  Plutarch,  the  same  goddess  superintends  bird: 
snd  death.  It  would  be  more  correct,  however,  to 
say  that  we  have  here  a  onion  of  tbe  power  which 
creates  with  that  which  destroys.  (Pint.,  Qutut. 
Rom.,  S3.) 

LiBON,  sn  architect  of  Ella,  who  bnilt  the  temple  ol 
Olympian  Jove,  in  tbe  sacred  grove  Allis,  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Pisasana  and  some 
other  people  (Pautan.,  5,  10,  2  )  This  temple  was 
built  in  the  Doric  style ;  and  it  must  have  been  erect- 
ed about  Olymp.  84  (B.C.  444-440),  since  in  Olymp. 
89,  4,  Phidias  commenced  hia  statue  of  the  Olympian 
Jupiter,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  maintained  that  the 
temple  waa  built  long  before  the  statue  waa  underta- 
ken.   (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.) 

LibopbccnIcxs,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  Byxa- 
cium,  in  Africa  Propria.  Their  name  indicates  that 
they  were  a  mixture  of  Libyans  and  Phoenician. 
The  Libophcenices  are  a  proof  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
tbe  Phoenician  and  Carthaginian  settlers,  in  admitting 
the  natives  to  a  participation  in  some  of  tbe  rights  of 
citizenship.  Carthage  itself  was  in  this  sense  a  Li- 
bophoenician  city.  Polybios  often  speaks  of  the  Li* 
bopbasnices.  Diodorus  Siculns,  however,  gives  a 
more  particular  account  of  them,  as  well  ss  the  infor- 
mation that  the  cities  on  the  coast  were  slone  strictly 
included  in  this  denomination.  (Died.  Sic  ,  SO,  95.) 
Pliny  limits  the  appellation  to  the  cities  on  the  coast 
of  Byzacium  (5,  4).  It  ought  to  be  extended,  howev- 
er, to  other  parts  also  of  the  African  coast, 

LisvbnIa,  a  province  of  flryricutn,  along  the  Adri- 
atic, over  againat  Italy,  having  Dalmatha  on  the  south, 
and  Istria  on  the  north.  Zara,  anciently  lad  era,  and 
afterward  Diodora,  waa  once  ita  capital.  The  ruins 
of  Burnum,  the  Libumia  of  Strabo,  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  Titiua  or  Kerka,  in  the  desert  of 
Bukoviza.  The  Liburniana  were  an  Illyrian  tribe, 
and  their  country  now  answers  to  part  of  Croatia. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a  maritime  people  from  th* 
earliest  times ;  and  the  Greeks,  who  colonized  Corcyra, 
are  said,  on  their  arrival  in  that  island,  to  have  found  it 
in  their  possession.  (Strabo,  370.)  Scylax  seems 
to  distinguish  the  Libumi  from  the  IHyriana,  restrict- 
ing probably  the  latter  appellation  to  that  part  of  the 
nation  which  was  situate  more  to  the  south,  and  was 
better  known  to  the  Greeks.  The  same  writer  alludes 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Liborni  as  not  excluding  fo- 
a  fact  which  appears  to  have  reference  to  the 
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history  of  Teota,  and  might  Mrre  to  prove  that  this 
geographical  compilation  ia  not  ao  ancient  as  many 
tare  supposed  (Seylas,  p.  7.)  Strebo  asserts,  that 
the  Liburni  extended  along  the  coast  for  upward  of 
1600  stadia.  {Strut.,  316.)  According  to  Pliny  (A 
IS),  they  once  occupied  a  considerable  extent  of  terri- 
tory on  the  coast  of  Piceuum,  and  he  speaks  of  Tru- 
entum  as  the  only  remaining  establishment  of  theirs,  in 
his  dsy,  in  this  quarter  of  Italy.  It  is  chiefly  on  this 
information  of  Pliny  that  Freret  has  grounded  his  sys- 
tem of  the  Illyrian  colonies  in  Italy.  He  conceives 
that  theae  Libumi,  as  well  as  all  the  others,  came 
by  lend.  But  it  would  be  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Libumi,  as  a  maritime  people,  had  crossed 
over  from  the  opposite  coaat  of  Dalmatia.  (Mm.  de 
PAcad.  da  Inter.,  dec.,  vol.  18,  p.  76.  —  Cramer' t 
Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  885.)  The  galleys  of  the  Li- 
hnrnians  were  remarkable  for  their  light  construction 
and  swiftness,  and  it  was  to  ships  of  this  kind  lint 
Augustus  was  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  vic- 
tory over  Antony  at  Actium.  (Dio  Cat:,  39,  83.) 
Hence,  after  that  time,  the  name  of  navci  Libuma 
was  given  to  all  quick-sailing  vessels,  and  few  ships 
were  r>ui It  but  of  that  construction.  (  Vtgtl.,  4,  33.) 
The  Libumians  were  •  stout,  able-bodied  race,  and 
were  much  employed  st  Rome  as  porters,  and  sedan 
or  litter-carriers.  Hence  Martial,  in  describing  the 
pleasures  of  a  country-life  (1,  60),  exclaims,  "procul 
korridut  Liburnut."  Compare  Juvenal,  3,  340. — 
Botttiger,  Sabina,  odtr  Morgtntetntn,  dec.,  Sc.  8,  p. 
193 

LibubnIobs,  islands  off  the  coast  of  Liburnia,  said 
to  amount  to  the  number  of  forty.  The  name  origi- 
nated with  the  Greek  geographers.    (Strab.,  316.) 

Libubnos,  a  chain  of  mountains  nesr  Apulis,  cross- 
ed by  Hannibal  in  his  march  from  Samnium  and  the 
Peligni  into  Apulia.  It  is  stated  that,  before  he  ar- 
rived in  the  latter  province,  he  crossed  this  chain ; 
which  probably  answers  to  the  branch  of  the  Apen- 
nines bordering  on  the  valley  of  the  Tifernua  to  the 
north,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Monte  delta,  Sena. 
(Polyb.,  8,  lOl.—RomaneUi,  vol.  3,  p.  80.— Cramer' t 
Ant.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  370.) 

Libya,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epaphua  and  Cassiopeis, 
who  became  mother  of  Agenor  and  Belus  by  Neptune. 
(Apollod.,  3,  1 ;  3,  l.—Pautan.,  1,  44.)— II.  The 
name  given  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  to  what 
was  otherwise  called  Africa.  In  a  more  restrict- 
ed sense,  the  name  has  been  applied  to  that  part  of 
Africa  which  contained  the  two  countries  of  Cyrenai- 
ca  and  Maxmarica,  together  with  a  very  extensive 
region  in  the  interior,  of  which  little,  if  anything,  wss 
known,  and  which  was  generally  styled  Libya  Interior. 
(Vid.  Africa.) 

Lib* con  Mabb,  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
which  lies  along  the  cosst  of  Libya,  extending  east- 
ward as  far  aa  the  island  of  Crete.  (Mela,  1,  4. — 
Sfrei.,  347.) 

Libvssa,  a  small  village  of  Bithynia,  west  of  Nico- 
raedia,  and  near  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Aslacenus. 
It  is  rendered  memorable  for  containing  the  tomb  of 
Hannibal,  whence,  no  doubt,  its  name.  (Plut.,  Vit. 
Fiamtn. — Amnion.  Martett.,  33,  9.— Entrap.,  4,  11. 
— PUn.,  6,  32.)  It  is  thought  to  answer  to  the  mod- 
ern Gebittc  or  Dtchebize.  If,  however,  Pococke  be 
correct  (vol.  3,  1.  3,  c.  18)  in  making  Gebittt  24  Eng- 
lish miles  from  Pootichium  or  Pantile,  we  ought  rather 
to  decide  in  favour  of  the  Diaeibe  or  Diacitnza  of  the 
middle  ages  (Sozom.,  Hut.  Eccla.,  6,  14),  which  lies 
«n  the  same  coast,  nearer  Pontichium.  (Mannert, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  686,  teqa.) 

Licatbs,  a  people  of  Vindelicis,  on  the  eastern 
hank  of  the  Licus,  in  the  modern  Oberdonaulrreit,  to 
the  northeast  of  Fuaen.  (Plm.,  8,  W.—Bitckcf 
%*d  Miller,  Worterb.  der  Gtogr.,  p.  698.) 

Lichadbs,  small  islands  near  Csraeam,  a  promon- 
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lory,  of  Eobcea,  called  ao  from  Liehas.  (Vid.  Lithe*.) 
They  were  three  in  number,  Caress,  Phourii,  and 
Scarphia.  They  are  thought  to  answer  to  the  modem 
Ponticonai.    (Ovid,  Met.,  9,  166,  217.) 

LichaB,  the  ill-bled  bearer  of  the  poisoned  tunic  from 
Deianira  to  Hercules.  In  the  paroxysm  of  fury  oc- 
casioned by  the  venom  of  the  bvdra,  the  hero  ought 
Lichaa  by  the  foot  and  hurled  him  into  the  eta  from 
the  summit  of  CEta.  (Ovid,  Met.,  9,  165,  217- 
Compare  Milton,  P.  L.,  3,  646.)  He  was  changed, 
by  the  compassion  of  the  gods  into  one  of  s  group  of 
small  islands,  which  hence  derived  their  name.  (V'af. 
Lichsdes.) 

LicibIa  Lex.   (Consult  remarks  under  the  uticls 
Licinins  I.) 

LicimIa,  I.  daughter  of  P.  Licinins  Craasns,  ind 
wife  of  Csius  Gracchus.  (PbU.,  Vit.  Grteck.)— II 
The  wife  of  Macenas-  She  was  sister  to  Proenleioe, 
and  bore  also  the  name  of  Terentia.  She  is  thought 
to  be  alluded  to  by  Horace  (Od.,  %,  12,  13)  under  lie 
name  of  Licy  mnis.  ( BentUy,  ad  Horat.,  L  e. — Com- 
pare remarks  under  the  article  Hncenaa.) 

Licrnlos,  I.  C.  Licinioe  Stolo,  of  a  distinguished 
plebeian  family  at  Rome,  was  made  tribune  of  lit 
commons,  together  with  his  friend  L.  Sextan  Latm- 
nus,  in  the  year  375  B.C.    These  tribunes  brought 
forward  three  "  rogations,''  that  is  to  say,  bills  or  (in- 
jects of  laws,  for  the  oomitia  or  assembly  of  the  tribes 
to  decide  upon :  1.  That  in  future  no  more  military 
tribunes  should  be  appointed,  but  two  aaousl  coomb, 
as  formerly,  and  that  one  of  the  two  should  alwsn  t* 
a  plebeian.    The  occasional  appointment  of  military 
tribunes,  pert  of  whom  ought  be  chosen  from  the  ple- 
beians, was  a  device  of  the  senate  to  prevent  the  ple- 
beians from  obtaining  access  to  the  consulship.— i  To 
deduct  from  the  capital  of  all  existing  debts,  from  we 
citisen  to  another,  the  sums  which  had  been  paid  bj 
the  debtor  as  interest,  and  the  remaining  principal  it 
be  discharged  in  three  years  by  three  equal  psjmenu. 
This  seems,  according  to  our  modern  notions  of  money- 
transactions,  a  very  summary,  and  not  very  bowel, 
way  of  settling  standing  engagements;  but  if  we  eun 
ourselvee  back  to  that  remote  period  of  Roman  society, 
and  take  into  consideration  the  enormous  rsle  of  raw- 
est demanded,  the  necessities  of  the  poorer  citiiem, 
who  were  called  from  their  homes  and  fields  to  fight 
the  battles  of  their  country,  sod  had  no  means  of  sup- 
porting their  families  during  the  interval  except  the 
ruinous  one  of  borrowing  money  from  the  wealthy,  wot 
were  mostly  patricians,  end  also  the  fearful  power  which 
the  law  gave  to  the  creditor  over  the  debtor,  and  the 
atrocious  manner  in  which  that  power  wss  used,  or 
•bused,  in  many  instances,  such  aa  those  reported  bj 
Livy  (2,  83 ;  6.  14 ;  8,  38),  we  shall  judge  mote  dis- 
passionately of  the  proposition  of  Liciaius. — 3.  The 
third  rogation  has  been  a  subject  of  much  perplexity 
to  modern  inqoirers.    Its  object,  ss  briefly  expressed 
by  Livy,  was,  that  no  one  should  possess  (pottiient) 
more  than  600  jugtra  (about  333  acres)  of  land  ;  and 
until  lately  it  baa  been  literally  understood,  by  most 
readers  of  Roman  history,  aa  fixing  a  maximum  to  pri- 
vate property.    But  Beaufort,  anil  more  lately  Heyne, 
Niebuhr,  and  Savigny,  have  shown,  that  the  limitation 
referred  to  the  holding  of  land  belonging  to  the  tga 
pulliau,  or  public  domain  of  the  state.    It  appeals 
that  moat  of  the  laege  estate*  possessed  by  the  patri- 
cians must  have  been  portions  of  this  public  domain, 
which  consisted  of  landa  conquered  at  various  timet 
from  the  surrounding  nations.   This  land  the  pslriciani 
had  occupied,  cultivated,  and  held  as  tenants  st  will, 
they  and  their  descendants  paying  to  the  state  a  tenth 
of  all  grain,  a  fifth  on  the  produce  of  plantations  and 
vineyards,  and  a  certain  tax  per  heed  of  cattle  grazing 
on  the  public  pasture.  This  waa  the  kind  of  potiusicm 
which  the  Licintan  rogation  proposed  to  limit  and  reg- 
ulate.  Liciaius  proposed,  that  ail  who  bad  mors  thsa 
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tOO  jtgtrt  should  be  nude  to  give  up  the  surplus, 
which  was  to  be  distributed  among  those  who  bed  do 
property,  »d  thai  in  future  every  citizen  was  to  be 
enuiicd  to  a  share  of  newly-conquered  land,  with  the 
ume, restriction,  and  subject  to  the  seme  duties.  This 
might  be  considered  as  i  hill  for  the  better  distribution 
of  plunder  among  those  engaged  in  a  plundering  expe- 
dite*, for  the  land  thus  acquired  and  distributed  can- 
not be  compared  to  real  property  ss  heU  throughout 
lurape  in  our  own  day ;  and  this  reflection  may  perhaps 
aerre  to  moderate  somewhat  the  warmth  of  our  sympa- 
thy in  reading  of  the  complaints  of  the  Roman  plebe- 
hni  concerning  the  unequal  distribution  of  land,  which 
had  been,  in  fact,  taken  by  violsnoe  from  a  third  party, 
the  other  nations  of  Italy,  who  were  the  real  sufferers. 
—The  patricians,  who  had,  till  then,  the  best  abate  of 
the  common  plunder,  opposed  to  the  utmost  the  pas- 
sage of  these  three  laws.  The  contest  lasted  daring  ten 
whale  years,  during  which  the  republic  at  one  time  fell 
into  a  kind  of  anarchy.    Camillas  also,  at  one  period, 
was  appointed  dictator,  aa  a  hut  expedient  on  the  part 
of  the  nobility,  and  in  that  capacity  stopped  the  voting 
at  the  Comma  Tribute,  by  threatening  to  summon  the 
people  to  toe  Campus  Martins,  and  to  enlist  and  march 
them  into  the  field.    At  last,  however,  the  three  roga- 
tions passed  into  law.    Sextius  Lateranus,  the  col- 
league of  Licinius,  the  first  plebeian  consul,  waa  cho- 
sen for  the  next  year,  865  B.C.,  together  with  a  pa- 
trician, L  iEmiliue  Mamercinus.    The  senate,  bow* 
•vsr,  refsssd  to  confirm  the  election  of  Sex  tins,  and 
the  plebeians  were  preparing  for  a  new  secession  and 
other  fearful  threatening*  of  a  civil  war,  when  Camil- 
las interpseed,  and  an  arrangement  waa  made,  that, 
while  the  patricians)  conceded  the  consulship  to  the 
plebeisM,  the  latter  should  leave  to  the  patricians  the 
pmtotahip,  which  was  then  for  the  first  Ume  separated 
from  the  consulship.    Thus  waa  peace  restored.  Li- 
ehtios,  the  great  mover  of  this  change  in  the  Roman 
eooatitotion,  was  raised  to  the  consulship  963  B.C., 
but  nothing  remarkable  is  recorded  of  him  while  in 
that  office.   In  the  veer  866  B.C.,  trader  the  consul, 
•hip  of  C.  Marcius  Kutilua  sod  C.  Manilas  Imperiaeue, 
we  find  Licinius  charged  and  convicted  before  the 
prater  of  a  breach  of  his  own  agrarian  law,  and  fined 
10,000  asm.  It  seems  that  he  possessed  1000  jugera, 
one  half  of  which  be  held  in  the  name  of  his  son,  whom 
ha  had  emancipated  for  the  purpose.    After  this  we 
bear  no  more  of  C.  Licinius  Stow.    (Enca/ef.  Ut. 
KmeL,  vol.  13,  p.  464,  ieq.—Lu.,  lib.  6  at  l.—Nit- 
iuir.Sin.  Goth.,  vol.  3,  p.  l,$eqq.—Val  Max., 8, 6. 
-Stvigny,  Da*  Reckt  it*  Benlxtt,  p.  176.)— II.  Mu- 
ffins. (Vid.  Murana.) — III.  Varro  Murnna,  a  broth- 
er of  Proculeius,  who  conspired  against  Augustus  with 
Farmius  Caapio,  and  suffered  for  his  crime.  Horace 
addressed  to  him  bis  10th  ode,  book  S.— IV.  C.  Fla- 
vins Valerius,  a  Roman  emperor.    A  sketch  of  bis 
history  will  be  found  incorporated  with  that  of  Con- 
stsntine.   (Vid.  Constantinus.) 

Ltcinos,  a  Roman  barber,  made  a  senator  by  Julius 
Casar  merely  because  be  bitterly  bated  Pompey. 
Compare  the  language  of  the  scholiast  (ad  Hart.,  Ef. 
id  Pit.,  301) :  "  Quod  odinel  Pompemm,  a  Catate 
•vaster  facta*  dicitur." 

LtOAifne,  Q.,  was  at  first  a  lieutenant  of  C.  Con- 
•idius,  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  afterward  succeeded 
bun  in  that  province.  He  aided  with  the  republican 
party  against  Csaesr,  and  was  condemned  to  exile. 
His  brothers  at  Rome  solicited  his  recall,  but  their  ap- 
plication was  opposed  by  Tubero,  who  opeuly  accused 
Ligariua  before  the  dictator.  Cicero  appeared  as  the 
advocate  for  Ligariua,  and  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
has  come  down  to  us.  This  oration  was  pronounced 
after  Cesar,  having  vanquished  Pompey  in  Thessaly, 
and  destroyed  the  remains  of  the  republican  party  in 
Africa,  assumed  the  supreme  administration  of  affaire 
at  Home.   Merciful  as  the  conqueror  appeared,  he 


waa  understood  to  be  much  exasperated  against  these 
who,  after  the  rout  at  Pharaalis,  bad  renewed  the  war 
in  Africa.  Ligariua,  when  on  the  point  of  obtaining 
his  pardon,  waa  formally  accused  by  his  old  enemy 
Tubero  of  having  borne  arms  in  that  contest.  The 
dictator  himself  presided  at  the  trial  of  this  cause, 
much  prejudiced  against  Ligarine,  as  waa  known  from 
his  having  previously  declared  that  his  resolution  was 
fixed,  and  waa  not  to  be  altered  by  the  charms  of  elo- 
quence. Cicero,  however,  overcame  nieprepossee* 
sione,  and  extorted  from  him  a  pardon.  The  counte- 
nance of  Gwssr,  it  is  said,  changed  aa  Cicero  proceed* 
ed  in  his  speech ;  but  when  be  touched  on  the  battle 
of  Pharaalis,  and  described  Tubero  aa  seeking  his  lift 
amid  the  ranks  of  the  army,  he  wae  so  agitated  that 
his  body  trembled,  and  the  papers  which  he  held  drop- 
ped from  his  hand.  The  oration  of  Tubero  against 
Ligariua  was  extant  in  Quintilisn's  time,  and  probably 
explained  the  circumstances  which  induced  a  man  vht 
bad  fought  ao  keenly  against  Casar  at  Pbsraalia  to 
undertake  the  prosecution  of  Ligsrius.  (Plut.,  Fir. 
Ctc. — Dunlop't  Roman  Lit.,  vol.  2,  p.  317,  Land,  ed.) 

Lisxa  or  LiaCBis,  now  the  Lain,  the  largest  rival 
of  Gaul ;  it  rises  in  Mons  Cebenna  or  Ceveames,  and 
for  the  first  half  of  its  course  runs  directly  north,  then 
turns  to  the  west,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  between 
the  territories  of  the  Pictonee  and  Namnetee,  (Cm*., 
B.  <?.,  8, 9.— Id.  Mil,  7,  5  —A**oh.,  Motttt.,  v.  461. 
— Letcaa,  I,  430.) 

Lisucas,  the  inhabitants  of  Liguria.  ( Vid.  Liguria.) 

Lienaia,  a  country  of  Cisalpine  Gael,  lying  along 
the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Ligasticos  or  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
having  the  Varus  on  the  west,  and  the  Macra  on  the 
southeast,  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Alps.  The 
Ligures,  termed  Aiyvpef  snd  JuyverUoi  by  the  Greeks 
(Stretio,  808  —  Pobfb.,  2,  16),  appear  to  have  been  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people,  extending,  in  the  days 
of  their  greatest  strength,  along  the  shores  bf  the  Med- 
iterranean, from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhedauus  to  the  river 
Amua,  reaching  also  into  the  interior  of  Gaul  and  th* 
valleys  of  the  Msrhirne  Alps.  According  to  soma  ac- 
counts, they  had  penetrated  to  the  west  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  Spain.  (Tkacyd.,  6,  %.—8cyi.,  Peru*,  p. 
4.)  Of  the  origin  of  this  people  we  have  no  positive' 
mformation ;  but  than  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  they  were  Celts,  though  Strabo  (188)  distinguishes 
them  from  the  Gauls.  The  story  which  is  told  by- 
Plutarch  of  the  Liguriana  m  the  army  of  Marina,  ac- 
knowtedging  the  Ambrones  aa  belonging  to  the  sank* 
stock  with  themselves  ;  the  affinity  of  the  term  Lwtr 
to  the  Celtic  Lty-gour  or  Lly-gor,  together  with  other 
words,  evidently  belonging  to  the  ss  me  root,  which 
Cluyerius  hss  collected  (ItaL  Ant.,  vol.  1,  p.  60),  may 
be  considered  ss  plausible  grounds  at  least  for  the  sop- 
port  of  such  an  opinion.  Though  the  period  of  their 
settlement  in  Italy  cannot  be  determined,  we  may 
safely  affirm  that  it  wss  very  remote,  since  the  Tyr-  - 
rbeni,  themselves  a  very  ancient  people,  on  their  arri- 
val in  Italy,  found  them  occupying  a  portion  of  what 
was  afterward  called  Etruria,  and,  alter  a  long  strug- 
gle, succeeded  in  expelling  them.  (LfCophr.,  v.  1864.) 
The  Greeks,  who  were  unacquainted  with  the  real  ait* 
uation  of  Liguria,  made  that  country  the  scene  of  some- 
of  their  earliest  snd  most  poetical  fictions.  Toe  pas- 
sage of  Hercules  (Mack.,  Prom.,  SoL  of  .  SUroi.,  18% 
arid  the  story  of  Cycnos  were  identified  with  it,  ( Virg., 
JSn.,  10, 185.)  And  it  is  not  improbable,  that  the  fa- 
ble of  Phaethon'e  sisters  shedding  tears  of  amber,  a 
substance  which  the  Greeks  called  Lingorium  (Strata, 
808),  bad  its  origin  in  the  country  which  produced  that 
substance,  snd  gave  it  its  iisase.  (Mill**,  Voyage  m- 
Itilie,  voL  2,  p.  836.)  Herodotus  was  better  acquaint- 
ed with  the  Liguriana  (6,  0),  and  mentions  them  at 
forming  part  of  the  mercenary  forces  of  Carthage,  a> 
it*  wars  against  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  (7,  166).  Tlx* 
conquest  of  Liguria  by  the  Romans  was  not  ' 
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till  long  after  the  second  Panic  war.  The  Lignrians 
had  joined  Hannibal  with  a  considerable  force  soon 
after  bis  arrival  (Polyb.,  8,  60),  a  circumstance  of  it- 
self sufficient  to  provoke  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the 
conquerors ;  but  there  was  another  reason  which  ran- 
dereid  the  subjugation  of  Liguria  extremely  desirable 
It  afforded  the  easiest  coinmnnieation  with  Oaul  and 
-  Spain  over  the  Maritime  Alps,  sn  object  in  itself  of 
the  greatest  importance.  The  Liguriana  long  and  ob- 
stinately resisted  their  invaders,  when  the  rest  of  Italy 
had  been  subjugated  for  many  years.  The  Romans 
could  only  obtain  a  free  passage  along  their  snore  of 
twelve  stadia  from  the  coast  (Strabo,  180);  nor  was 
k  till  the  Liguriana,  after  a  war  of  eighty  years'  dura- 
tion, had  been  driven  from  every  hold  in  their  mount- 
ains, and  whole  tribes  had  even  been  carried  out  of  the 
country,  that  they  could  be  said  to  be  finally  conquered. 
(lit.,  40,  38.— Id.,  41,  H.)— The  Ligunan  character 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  held  in  much  esteem  by 
antiquity  ;  while  it  allows  them  all  the  hardihood  and 
courage  usual  with  mountaineers  (Cic.,  Agr.,  3, 36. — 
Vvrg.,  Georg.,  2,  168),  qualities  which  were  even 
shared  in  an  uncommon  degree  by  the  weaker  aex 
(Died.  Sic.,  5,  39),  it  taxes  them  too  plainly  with 
craft  and  deceit  to  be  misunderstood.  ( Virg.,  Mn., 
11, 700.— Servuu,  adloe.—Claudian,  Idyl.,  IS.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  statement  of  Polybius  (8,  16k,  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Liguriana  in  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the 
Maritime  Alps  to  the  northwest,  to  the  south  the  river 
Arnns ;  but  in  the  time  of  Augustus  this  Utter  bound- 
ary was  removed  northward  to  the  river  Mecra.  (Plin., 
8,  5.)  To  the  north  and  northeast,  the  Liguriana  ran- 
ged along  the  Alps  as  for  as  the  river  Orgoa  (Oreo), 
which  separated  the  Taurini,  the  last  of  their  nation  on 
that  side,  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls :  sooth  of  the  Po 
they  bordered  on  the  Anamanni  and  Boii,  also  belong- 
ing to  this  last-mentioned  people.  (Cramer' e  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  19,  ttqq.) 

LisostIcos  Sinus,  a  gulf  forming  the  upper  pert  of 
the  Mare  Tyrrhenum.  It  is  now  the  Gvlf  of  Genoa, 
(flat.,  8,  6.)  It  is  also  called  Llgnsticum  Mare. 
(Colum.,  8,       Pfm.,  3,  6,  30.) 

List  is,  a  people  of  Asia,  mentioned  by  Herodotus 
(7,  73).  The  historian  informs  us,  that  the  Ligyee, 
the  Mstieni,  the  Msrisndyni,  and  the  Cappsdocuna 
bad  the  same  kind  of  arms,  and  that  the  Ligyee,  Ma- 
riandyni,  and  Cappadociana,  as  forming  part  of  the 
army  of  Xerxes,  were  under  the  same  commander. 
Larcber  infers  from  all  this,  that  the  nations  here 
mentioned  were  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
Ligyea  were  to  the  east  of  the  Mariandyni  and  Cappa- 
dociana, and  to  the  northeast  of  the  Matieni.  The 
Ligyea  were  reduced  in  point  of  numbers  in  the  time 
of  Herodotus,  bat  bad  been  at  an  earlier  period  a  pow- 
erful tribe ;  and  we  are  even  informed  by  Euetsthios 
(ed  Dionyt.  Perieg.,  76),  that,  according  to  Lyco- 
phron,  a  portion  of  the  Ligyea  bad  once  inhabited  a 
part,  of  Colchis,  and  that  Cytssa  wss  a  Ligyan  city. 
(Lercher,  Hilt.  d'Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  801,  ttqq..  Table 
Geogr.)  On  the  subject  of  the  Ligyea  generally,  aa  a 
very  early  people,  consult  the  remarks  of  Bernhardy 
(aa  Dim.  Perieg.,  I.  c— Geogr.  Or.  Mi*.,  vol.  1,  p. 
643.) 

LilybjCUm,  I.  a  city  of  Sicily  on  the  western  coast, 
south  of  Drepanum,  and  near  a  famous  cape  called 
also  Lilybesum,  now  Cape  Boeo.  (Died.  Sic.,  13,64.) 
It  wss  the  principal  fortress  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  snd  wss  founded  by  them  about  the  106th 
Olympiad  (Dud.  Sic.,  33,  14),  as  a  stronghold  in  this 
quarter  against  Dronvaius  of  Syracuse.  It  received 
aaa  part  of  its  population  the  remaining  inhabitants 
of  Motya,  which  place  bad  been  taken  by  Dionysias. 
The  strength  of  iu  fortificatione  was  evinced  in  the 
war  with  Pyrrhua.  All  the  other  Carthaginian  cities 
m  Sicily  bad  yielded  to  bis  anna;  Lilybaum  alone 
made  a  aucceeeful  resistance,  and,  after  three  months 
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of  close  investment,  he  waa  compelled  to  raise  Mm 
siege.  (Died.,  I.  c.)  In  the  course  of  the  first  Panic 
war,  Carthage  felt  more  than  once  that  ibe  pres- 
ervation of  her  power  in  Sicily  depended  upon  Lty- 
beum,  since  she  could  always  send  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  this  quarter  the  necesssry  supplies  by  sea,  and 
could  slwsys  find  in  it  sn  essy  entrance  mto  the  very 
heart  of  the  island.  If  the  Romans,  too,  became  mis- 
ters of  Lilybeum,  they  would  have,  what  they  wanted 
throughout  the  whole  war,  a  ssfe  harbour  on  the  west 
em  sod  southern  coasts  of  the  island,  whence  (hey 
could  easily  threaten  Carthage  herself.  (Polyb,  1, 
41.)  The  moment,  therefore,  the  Carthaginians  per- 
ceived that  the  Romans  were  about  to  stuck  tins 
place,  they  made  every  possible  exertion  to  render  it 
secure.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  increased 
by  secessions  from  Selinus,  and  a  strong  body  ol 
troops  waa  added  to  the  garrison.  (Polyb.,  I,  42, 
eeqq.)  The  resistance  msde  by  the  place  was  effectual, 
and  the  Romana  only  obtained  possession  of  Lilybeum 
by  the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  brought  the 
whole  of  Sicily  under  their  power.  From'  this  lime 
the  Romana  watched  with  the  greatest  care  so  impor- 
tant a  city,  repelled  all  the  aubseqnent  a  tucks  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  made  the  greatest  exertions  te  re- 
possess themselves  of  the  piece,  snd  used  it  as  the  har- 
bour whence  their  fleets  sailed  for  the  redaction  of 
Carthage.  In  a  later  age,  Cicero  calls  it "  tplttdidiw 
ma  cimlae"  (in  Verr.,  S).  The  modern  town  of  Jeter 
tela  oeeupies  the  southern  half  of  the  ancient  city, 
(tfetnscrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3.  p.  376,  sew. Hi 
The  western  one  of  the  three  famous  capes  of  Sicily, 
now  Cape  Boeo.  The  earlier  Greeks  were  not  ac- 
quainted with  this  hesdland,  aa  they  rarely  navigated 
along  this  part  of  the  Sicilian  coast ;  neither  did  they 
mske  any  settlements  nesr  it-  The  name  first  oc- 
curs in  the  false  Orphans  (Argon.,  v.  1948).  Is  I 
later  age  it  waa  mentioned  by  every  geographer,  not 
so  much  from  anything  remarlnh|e  in  ita  appearance, 
aa  from  ita  forming  the  westernmost  extremity  of  Sicily. 
It  is  not  a  mountain-promontory,  but  a  low,  flat  pomt 
of  land,  rendered  dangerous  to  vessels  by  its  sand- 
banks and  concealed  rocks.  Lilybaum  waa  the  near- 
est point  to  Carthage,  and  the  ancient  writers  infora 
us,  that  vessels  could  be  seen  from  it  sailing  out  of 
the  hsrbour  of  lost  city.  (Strabo,  367  — Plin.,  7,  SI 
—Mlian.  Var.  Hit.,  11,  13.)  The  distance,  30  geo- 
graphical miles,  shows  the  story  to  be  false.  Polybius 

gives  the  cape  a  northwest  direction:  this  is  trot, 
owever,  only  aa  regards  the  harbour  of  Lilybssure. 
The  cape  itself  stretches  directly  to  the  west.  (Jfs» 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  376,  eeqq.) 

Litf&Hoa,  a  town  of  Gallia  Aquitanica,  in  tba  torn 
lory  of  the  Pic  tones.  It  waa  subsequently  called  Pie- 
tavi,  and  is  now  Psalter*.    (Cae.,  B.  G.,  8,  36.) 

Limdobi,  a  town  of  Britain,  the  capital  of  the  Cori- 
tani,  and  on  the  main  road  from  Londinium  to  Ebora- 
cum.  (Cellar.,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  8,  p.  341.)  It  it 
now  Lincoln.  Maonert  supposes  it  to  hsve  been  I 
Roman  colony,  and  deduces  the  modern  name  front 
Limit  Colonia.  (Geography,  vol.  8,  pi.  8,  p.  141.) 
Bede  write*  the  name  LindicoUine,  (Hiet.  EccUt., 
3,  16.) 

LiNorra,  a  city  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  near  the 
middle  of  the  eastern  cosst.  It  was  the  old  capital  of 
the  islsnd  before  Rhodes  wss  built,  snd  is  ssid  to  hare 
been  founded  by  the  Heiiedes.  Others  msde  Tlepol- 
emus  iu  first  settler  (Strabo,  654),  snd  others,  ajrain, 
assigned  its  foundation  to  Dansos.  (Smb.,  I.  c.—Dioi. 
Sic.,  6,  58.)  Lindua  is  one  of  the  three  cities  alluded 
to  by  Homer  (B.,  8,  668).  Notice  of  it  also  occurs 
in  the  Parian  Chronicle.  It  contained  a  very  ancient 
and  famoua  temple  of  Minerva,  hence  called  the  Lin- 
dian,  built,  according  to  a  tradition,  by  the  Danaidea. 
(Srra».,te.)  The  statue  of  the  goddess  wss  a  shape- 
(Ceittaa.,  op.  Erneb.,  Prop.  Bo.,  3,  6.) 
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Pindar's  Seventh  Olympic  Ode,  in  honour  of  Diagoras 
the  Rkodian,  wa»  consecrated  in  this  temple,  being  in- 
scribed in  letters  of  gold.  (Schoi.  ad  Pind.,  OL,  7, 
ml  )  Here  also  was  a  temple  of  Hercules,  the  wor- 
ship connected  with  which  consisted,  according  to 
Lacunliue  (1,  31),  in  revtlinga  and  execration  ("mat- 
eJicti*  et  txtecralume  ctlebrantw,  toque  pro  violati* 
kebent,  ti  quando  inter  talcmne*  ritut  vei  xmprudmti 
tlicm  txaderit  boman  terhum").  This  temple  con- 
tained a  painting  of  the  god  by  Parrhasius.  (Athena- 
at,  IS,  p.  643.)  Them  were  several  other  pictures  by 
the  same  celebrated  maater  at  Lindus,  inscribed  with 
bis  name.  (Alhen.,  15,  p.  687.)  This  place  was  also 
famooa  tor  having  produced  Creobulus,  one  of  the  Sev- 
an Sages  of  Greece ;  and  also  Chares  (or  Cares)  and 
Laches,  the  artists  who  designed  and  completed  the 
Colossus.  A  mistake,  highly  characteristic  of  his  ig- 
norance in  classical  matters,  was  committed  by  Vol- 
taire, respecting  this  famous  statue :  it  is  mentioned 
by  Men  telle,  in  a  note  to  the  article  Lindus,  Encydo- 
itdie  Methedique.  Voltaire,  having  read  Indian  for 
Lmdian,  relates  that  the  Colossus  wae  cast  bv  as  In- 
dun  .'—Lindua  was  the  port  resorted  to  by  t^e  fleets 
of  Egypt  and  Tyre  before  the  founding  of  Rhodes. — 
A  small  town,  with  a  citadel,  retaining  the  name  of 
Linda,  still  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  Sa- 
varj  <ays  {Letter*  on  Greece,  p.  96,  Eng.  transl.)  that 
the  rains  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  are  still  visible  on 
an  eminence  near  the  aea.  The  rains  at  Lindo  are 
Hid  to  be  very  numerous.  (Clarke'*  TreveU,  vol.  3, 
f.  381,  Loud.  td. — Tavernier,  Voyage,  vol.  1,  c.  74.) 

Linuonis,  I.  a  people  of  Gaul,  whose  territories 
included  Vogesus,  Voegee,  and,  consequently,  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Mosa  or  Meu*e  and  Matrons  or 
Mane.  Their  chief  city  waa  Andomadunum,  after- 
ward IJngonea,  now  Langret,  and  their  territory  cor- 
responded to  the  modern  department  it  la  Haute- 
Menu.  {Cat.,  «?.  <?.,  1,  26 )— II.  A  Gallic  tribe  in 
Gallia  Cisslpina,  occupying  the  extreme  northeastern 
portion  of  Gallia  Ciapadan*.  They  were  a  branch  of 
the  Transalpine  Lingooea.  Polybiua  is  the  only  au- 
thor who  has  pointed  out  the  district  occupied  by  this 
people  in  Italy  (3,  17).  Appian  characterizes  the 
Lingooea  generally  aa  the  fiercest  and  wildest  of  the 
Gauls.   (Bell  GaM.,  fragm.) 

Linos,  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Cbalcia,  a  son  of 
Apollo  and  Terpsichore  ;  according  to  others,  the  off- 
spring of  Amphimarua  and  Urania ;  and  according  to 
others,  again,  of  Mercury  and  Urania.  (Suid.,  a.  t>.  Af- 
wc. — He*.,  fragm.  ap.  Euttath.,  p.  1163. — Comm.,  e. 
19.—Heyne,  ad  Apollod.,  1, 3, 1.)  Apollodorus  make* 
him  a  brother  of  Orpheus  (1,  3,  2;  2,  4,  9).  He  was 
fabled  to  hare  been  the  inatrurter  of  Hercules  in  music, 
and  to  have  been  killed  by  the  latter  in  a  fit  of  passion, 
being  struck  on  the  head  with  a  lyre.  His  tragical 
death  was  the  subject  of  a  solemn  festival  at  Thebos. 
(Consult  Hauptmann,  Prolu*.  de  Lino,  Geres.  1760, 
and  the  notes  of  Burette  on  Plutarch'*  Dialogue  on 
Music,  Mem.  de  tAead.  it*  Intcription*.  etc.,  vol. 
10,  p.  195.)  Stobania  baa  preserved  twelve  pretend- 
ad  verses  of  this  poet :  they  have  reference  to  the  fa- 
mous proposition  of  the  Eleatic  school,  adopted  subse- 
quently by  the  New-Platonists  and  New- Pythagore- 
ans :  'Ek  nwrdf  di  rd  navra,  tea)  U  navruv  wdv  ion 
-"The  whole  hat  been  engendered  by  the  whole." 
These  verses,  however,  were  fabricated  tn  a  later  age. 
In  the  Discourses  of  Stobeus  (Eclog.,  1,  11)  there 
are  two  other  verses  on  the  divine  power.  According 
u  Archbishop  Usher,  Linus  flourished  about  1380. 
B.C..  and  he  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  among  the 
poets  who  wrote  before  the  time  of  Moses.  Diodorae 
Siculus  tells  us,  from  Dionysius  of  Mytilene,  the  his- 
torian, who  was  contemporary  with  Cicero,  that  Linos 
eaa  the  first  among  the  Greeks  that  invented  verse 
and  music,  aa  Cadmus  first  taught  them  the  use  of 
fatten  (3,  66).  The  same  writer  likewise  attributes 
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to  him  an  account  of  the  exploits  of  the  first  Bsccnua, 
and  a  treatise  upon  the  Greek  mythology,  written  in 
Pelasgian  characters,  which  were  slso  those  used  by 
Orpheus,  and  by  Pronapidea,  the  preceptor  of  Homer. 
Diodorua  says  likewiae,  that  he  added  the  string  licba- 
nos  to  the  Mercurian  lyre,  and  assigns  to  him  the  inven- 
tion of  rhythm  and  melody,  which  Suidaa,  who  regards 
him  as  the  most  ancient  of  poets,  confirms.  He  la 
said  by  many  ancient  writers  to  have  had  several  dis- 
ciples of  great  renown,  among  whom  were  Hercules, 
Thamyria,  and  Orpheus. — Thus  much  for  the  ordinary 
learning  connected  with  the  name  of  Linus.  The 
following  remarks,  however,  will  be  found,  we  think, 
to  contain  a  far  more  correct  view  of  the  subject 
Among  the  plaintive  songs  of  the  early  Greek  hus- 
bandmen is  to  be  numbered  the  one  called  ham*, 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II.,  18,  569),  the  melancholy 
character  of  which  is  shown  by  its  fuller  names,  AlXt- 
vot  and  OinftUvor  (literally,  "Ala*,  Limit r  and 
"  Death  of  Linu*").  It  was  frequently  sung  in  Greece, 
according  to  Homer,  at  the  grape- picking.  According 
to  a  fragment  of  Hesiod  (op.  Euttath.,  p.  1163— 
fragm.  1,  ti.  Got*/. ),  all  singers  and  players  on  tba 
citbara  lament  at  leasts  and  dancea  Linus,  the  beloved 
son  of  Urania,  and  call  on  Linua  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end,  which  probably  means  that  the  song  of  lam- 
entation began  and  ended  with  the  exclamation  Ai 
Afvr.  Linus  was  originally  the  subject  of  the  aong, 
the  person  whose  fate  was  bewailed  in  it ;  and  there 
were  many  districts  in  Greece  (for  example,  Thebes, 
Chalcis,  and  Argos)  in  which  tombs  of  Linns  were 
shown.  This  Linus  evidently  belongs  to  a  class  of 
deities  or  demigods,  of  which  many  instances  occur  in 
the  religion*  of  Greece  and  Aaia  Minor ;  boys  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  and  in'  the  flower  of  youth,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  been  drowned,  or  devoured  by 
raging  dogs,  or  destroyed  by  wild  beast*,  and  whose 
death  ia  lamented  in  the  harvest  or  other  periods  of 
the  hot  season.  It  is  obvious  that  these  eanuot  have 
been  the  real  persons  whose  death  excited  so  general 
a  sympathy,  although  the  fables  which  were  offered  in 
explanation  of  these  customs  often  speak  of  youths  of 
royal  Mood,  who  were  carried  off  in  the  prime  of  their 
life.  The  real  object  of  lamentation  waa  the  tender 
beauty  of  spring  destroyed  by  the  summer  heat,  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  same  kind,  which  the  imagi- 
nation of  theae  early  times  invested  with  a  personal 
form,  and  represented  aa  gods,  or  beings  of  a  divine 
nature.  According  to  the  very  remarkable  and  explicit 
tradition  of  the  Argivee,  Linos  was  a  youth,  who,  hav- 
ing sprung  from  a  divine  origin,  grew  up  with  the 
shepherds  among  the  lambs,  and  waa  torn  in  niece*  by 
wild  dogs ;  whence  arose  the  festival  of  the  lambs,  at 
which  many  dogs  were  slain.  Doubtless  this  festival 
was  celebrated  during  the  greatest  heat,  at  the  time 
of  the  constellation  Sh-ius,  the  emblem  of  which, 
among  the  Greeks,  was,  from  the  earliest  times,  a  ra- 
ging dog.  It  was  a  natural  confuaion  of  the  tradition, 
that  Linua  should  afterward  become  a  minstrel,  one 
of  the  earliest  bards  of  Greece,  who  begins  a  contest 
with  Apollo  himself,  and  overcomes  Hercules  in  play- 
ing on  the  cithara;  even,  however,  in  thia  character 
Linua  meets  his  death,  and  we  must  probably  assume 
that  bis  fate  was  mentioned  in  the  ancient  song.  In 
Homer  the  Linos  is  represented  as  sung  by  a  boy, 
who  plays  at  the  same  time  on  the  harp,  an  accom- 
paniment uaually  mentioned  with  this  song ;  the  yor.ng 
men  and  women  who  bear  the  grapes  from  the  vine- 
yard follow  him,  moving  onward  with  a  measured 
step,  and  uttering  a  shrill  cry,  in  which  probably  the 
chief  stress  waa  laid  on  the  exclamation  at  Xtve.  That 
this  shrill  cry  (called  by  Homer  ivypoc)  was  not  ne- 
cessarily a  joyful  strain,  will  be  admitted  by  any  one 
who  has  heard  the  Ivyuic  of  the  Swiss  peasants,  with 
its  sad  and  plaintive  notes  resounding  from  hill  to  hill, 
(Miller,  Or.  La.,  p.  17.  *eoq_.) 
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LiFARA,  the  largest  end  moat  important  island  in 
the  group  of  the  Molia  Insula,  or  Lipari  Island*. 
Its  original  name  was  Meligunis  (Me Xtyavvtf . — Csl- 
Hm.,  H.  in  Dion.,  49),  and  it  was  uninhabited  until 
Lipara*,  son  of  King  Auson,  having  been  driven  oat 
by  hit  brethren,  came  hither  with  a  body  ef  follower*, 
colonized  the  island,  and  founded  a  city.  Both  the 
island  and  city  then  took  the  name  of  Lipara.  He 
colonized  also  aome  other  islands  of  the  group.  ( Stra- 
ta 275. — Diod.  Sic.,  6,  7.)  The  origins!  inhabitants, 
therefore,  according  to  this  tradition,  were  natives  of 
Italy.  The  Greeks,  however,  contributed  their  part 
also  to  the  ancient  legend,  and  made  AZoias  come  to 
this  same  quarter  with  a  body  of  companions,  and  re- 
ceive in  marriage  Cyane,  the  daughter  of  Liparua. 
jEolus  now  assumed  the  government,  and  established 
his  aged  Father-in-law  once  more  on  the  toil  of  Italy, 
in  the  territory  of  8urremura,  where  the  latter  contin- 
ued to  reign  until  hia  death.— Leaving  mythic,  we 
now  come  to  real,  history.  In  the  50th  Olympiad 
(B.C.  677-674),  a  colony  of  Cnidiasa,  along  with 
many  Khodiana  and  Carians,  settled  in  Lipara.  They 
had  previously,  established  themselves  on  the  western 
coast  of  Sicily,  but  had  been  driven  out  by  the  Ely  men 
and  Phoenicians.    From  this  period  Lipara  was  re- 

Srded  aa  a  Doric  colony  (Set/am.,  C*.,  861.)  The 
habitants  began  to  be  powerful  at  sea,  having  been 
compelled  to  defend  their  commerce  against  the  Tyr- 
rhenian pirates,  whom  they  worsted  in  several  encoun- 
ter*. Eventually,  however,  they  followed  the  bad  ex- 
ample set  them  by  their  maritime  neighbours,  and  be- 
came pirates  themselves.  (Lie.,  6,  38.)  When  the 
Carthaginians  were  striving  for  the  possession  of  Si- 
cily, they  perceived  the  importance  of  Lipara  as  a 
naval  station,  and  accordingly  made  it  their  own. 
During  the  first  Punic  war  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans. — The  Lipari  isles  obtain  their  modern 
■ante  from  the  ancient  Lipara,  They  were  anciently 
called  JEolia  Insula,  from  having  been  fabled  to  be 
ruled  over  by  iEolus,  god  of  the  winds ;  and  they 
were  also  styled  Vulcatua  Insula,  from  their  volcanic 
nature,  on  which  was  baaed  the  fable  of  Vulcan's  hav- 
ing forges  in  Slrongyle,  one  of  the  group,  beaidea  hia 
smithy  in  .(Etna.  The  ancients  knew  them  to  be  vol- 
canic, but  did  not  narrowly  examine  them ;  tbia  baa 
bean  reserved  for  modem  philosophers.  The  Lipari 
ialee  are  commonly  reckoned  seven  in  number,  and 
Lipari  is  the  largest  of  these,  being  191  Italian  miles 
in  circuit  Tbia  island  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the 
naturalist,  from  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  volcanic 
products.  According  to  Diodorns,  all  the  JSolian  isles 
were  subjoct  to  great  irruptions  of  fire,  and  their  craters 
were  viaible  in  hia  time.  ( Vid.  Strongyle  — Plin.,  3, 
t.—MeU,  3,  T.—Jomani.,  it  Regn.  Swx-,  p.  88.— < 
Meomsrt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  469.  ««ff.) 

Lists,  now  OurigHtmo,  s  liver  of  Campania,  whioh 
it  separated  from  Latiom,  after  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  latter  had  been  removed  from  the  Ohxajen  preae- 
ontory.  ( Vid.  Latiuav)  It  falls  into  the  tea  near 
Mintumsi.  According  to  Strabo,  its  store  ancient 
name  was  X&vtr :  sooording  to  Pliny,  Glaois.  (Stra- 
bo, 333. — Pliny,  3,  6.)  Its  source  ia  in  the  country 
of  the  Marti,  west  of  the  Lacus  Fucinua.  Thia  rivet 
is  psrticslsrly  noticed  by  the  poeta  for  the  sluggishness 
of  its  stream.  (Horot ,  Oi,  1,  31.— SUThol.,  4, 
848.) ,  In  toe  vicinity  ef  Mintarae  the  Pontine  mush- 
es ended,  in  whioh  Minus  hid  himself,  and  whence 
be  waa  dragged  with  a  rope  round  hia  neck  to  the 
prison  of  Mintume.   {Vid.  Marine.) 

Ltssus,  a  city  of  Iltyria,  near  toe  mouth  of  the  Dri- 
io.  According  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (16,  13),  it  was 
colonized  by  aome  Svracueena  in  the  time  of  Dionys- 
ius  the  Elder.  It  fell  subsequently,  however,  into 
the  hands  of  the  Illyrisns,  who  retained  it  with  the 
consent  of  the  Romans,  after  they  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  Teuta.  (Poiy*.,  3,  13.)  Not  many  years 
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intervened  before  Philip  of  Macedon,  having  surprised 
the  Acrolissus,  its  citadel,  compelled  the  town  to  sur- 
render. An  interesting  account -of  this  expedition  it 
to  be  found  in  the  Fragments  of  Polybios  (8, 15). 
We  are  not  informed  by  what  means  the  IUyritns  re- 
covered possession  of  Lmsus,  bat  Livy  speaks  of  h 
as  belonging  to  Ceotiua  (44,  30).  Cnstr,  who  lot 
frequent  occasion  to  mention  this  city  during  the  prog 
rest  of  the  civil  war  carried  on  by  him  in  lllyrts,  in- 
ferae  us,  that  be  had  previously  stationed  there  ■ 
considerable  body  of  Roman  citizens,  who  readilj  it 
lnrered  up  the  town  on  the  appearance  of  hit  forces 
(B.  Cte.,  8,  39.)  The  situation  of  the  ancient  Lit 
sue  can  hardly  be  identified  with  the  modem  AUitu 
which  is  more  inland,  andnray  rather  answer  to  Acre 
lissua.    ( Crosier'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  43.) 

Lists,  the  old  capital  of  the  Aborigines,  is  tin 
country  Afterward  settled  by  the  St  bines.  It  wis  it 
stadia  from  Tiora,  that  is,  three  miles  lower  down  it 
the  valley  of  the  Soito.  The  town  was  surprised  bj 
the  Sabines  in  an  expedition  by  night,  end  the  inhab- 
itants were  driven  out    (Dion.  Bui.,  1,  14.) 

Litssnos,  s  town  of  Italy,  in  Campania,  west  of 
Alalia,  and  north  of  Comes.  Its  sotuatioo  has  beet 
disputed  ;  but  antiquaries  aeem  now  agreed  in  tiinj 
the  site  of  the  town  st  a  place  called  Torre  it  Pum 
The  difficulty  arose  chiefly  from  the  mention  of  t  nt. 
er  of  the  same  name  by  sours  of  the  ancient  wmen 
(Strabo.  348.— I»V,  83,  S».)  Thia  river  can  be  tt 
other  than  that  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  ebon 
Nota,  and,  flowing  at  no  great  distance  from  Aetna, 
discharge*  its  waters  into  the  sea  near  Lileroim. 
This  stream  ie  apt  to  stagnate  near  its  entrance  it* 
the  sea,  and  to  form  msrsbes  ancienOy  known  ts  the 
Palna  Litems,  now  Legs  it  Potria.  Litem™  be. 
came  a  Roman  colony  in  the  same  year  with  Vnlur- 
nom.  (Lis.,  34,  46.)  It  was  recolonized  by  Aoget 
tua,  and  ranked  among  the  prmfeotarw.  (Frost.,  ii 
Col. — Pettus.)  That  Scipio  Africtnos  retired  ben 
in  disgust  at  the  injustice  of  his  countrymen,  teems  i 
fact  too  well  attested  to  be  called  into  question ;  be 
whether  be  really  olosefl  his  existence  here,  u  hrti 
we  can  collect  from  Lrry'e  account,  may  be  deans' 
uncertain :  his  tomb  and  statue  were  to  be  aeea  boil 
at  Litemum,  and  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Sripic* 
which  was  discovered  aome  years  ago  outside  ttV 
Porta Ctpena.  (Lee.,  88,  61.)  Strabo  (843)  ceru* 
ty  seeme  to  imply  that  he  spent  the  remainder  of  ha 
life  st  Litemum,  and  also  makes  mention  of  bit  tost 
there.  According  to  Valerius  Maxiaius  (5,  3,  t), 
Scipio  birnseif  had  eanaed  to  be  engraved  on  it  tin 
inscription, 

INGRATA.  PATRIA.  NE.  OSSA.  QVIDEH. 
MEA.  HABES., 

which  would  be  decisive  of  the  question.  It  it  rat 
improbable  that  the  little  hamlet  of  Pe/ria,  which  it 
sssjpoeed  to  stead  cm  tin  site  of  Scipto's  vtHs,  it  in- 
debted for  its  name  to  thia  erretfinstance.  Seneca 
gives  am  interesting  description  of  a  visit  he  mode  is 
the  remains  of  the  villa,  and  of  the  reflections  ts 
which  it  gave  rise,  in  a  letter  to  one  of  hia  friends, 
(Bp.,  86.)  Pliny  asserts  that  there  were  to  be  seta 
in  his  day,  near  Litemum,  some  olive-trees  and  myr- 
tles said  to  have  been  planted  by  the  lHnstrioos  exile. 
(Pit*.,  1«,  44.— Crswer'a  Anc  Aery.,  vol.  I,  p.  148, 

iivlx,  I.  Drsailla  (Litis  Druahla  Augusts,  Of 
Lrvia  Augusta),  s  celebrated  Roman  female  of  tot 
Claudisn  linn,  and  daughter  of  Livius  Drasiffos  Clao- 
disras,  was  bom  B.C.  59  She  married  Tiberiot  Clau- 
dius Nero,  and  when  her  husband  was  compelled  to 
Bee  from  Italy  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  connect- 
ed with  the  civil  war  (vid.  Claudius  II.),  she  scans- 
panted  him,  first  to  Sicily,  and  afterward  to  Greece. 
In  thia  latter  country  they  went  kindly  received  by  lbs 
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Lacedemonians,  whom  ihe  subsequently  leeompennd 
hi  ihe  asylum  they  had  afforded  her.    To  rare  per- 
sonal attreeuoue  Livia  added  the  charms  of  a  cultiva- 
ted intellect  j  and  when  it  waa  again  safe  for  her  hus- 
band and  herself  to  return  to  Home,  she  aeon  drew 
upon  bar  the  notice  pf  Augustas,  who  demanded  her 
bum  her  husband.    Tiberius  dared  not  refuae;  and 
Augustus,  having  repudiated  his  own  wife  Scribonia, 
made  Livia  his  spouse.    She  had  already  borne  two 
sons  to  her  first  husband,  namely,  Tiberius,  who  was 
afterward  emperor,  and  Drusua  Germanicua ;  but  what 
leudered  the  affair  moat  disreputable,  was  the  circum- 
stance  of  her  being  six  months  gone  in  pregnancy  at 
the  time  of  her  union  with  Augustus.    This  child,  the 
only  one  abe  had  after  her  marriage  with  too  emper- 
or, died  almost  at  the  moment  of  its  birth.    Livia  was 
twenty  years  of  age  when  she  was  thus  called  to  share 
the  empire  of  the  world ;  and,  availing  herself  skilfully 
of  the  influence  which  she  soou  acquired  over  the  mind 
of  Augustus,  she  began  to  concert  her  plana  for  secu- 
ring the  succession  to  her  own  son  Tiberius.  With 
this  view,  she  waa  suspected  of  having  caused  the 
death  of  ihe  young  Marcellus,  who  might  have  proved 
an  obstacle  to  her  ambitious  views,  though  it  must 
be  confined  that  there  is  no  positive  testimony  which 
would  seem  to  justify  the  suspicion.    She  soon  lost 
her  own  son  Druaus  Germanicus;  but  she  did  not 
imitate  Oc ta»ia,  who  had  actually  wearied  out  Au- 
gustus by  the  excess  of  her  sorrow  :  on  the  contrary, 
she  lent  an  ear  to  the  conaolatione  of  the  philosopher 
Anus,  and  testified  her  gratitude  to  Augustus  for  the 
honours  be  had  decreed  to  the  memory  of  her  son. 
In  all  this,  no  doubt,  then  waa  much  of  dissimulation, 
even  if  we  make  the  fullest  allowance  for  the  feelings 
of  a  parent.   After  the  premature  death  of  the  two  sons 
of  Julia,  Livia  hastened  to  call  her  own  son  Tiberius 
from  bis  retirement  in  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  Augustus  to  adopt  him,  along  with  Agrip- 

S.  Postbomus,  the  last  pf  the  family  of  the  Caesars, 
er  next  care  was  to  exclude  this  same  Agrippa  from 
the  succession,  an  object  which  she  eaaily  effected  by 
means  of  secret  calumnies ;  and  when  now  the  nolo 
to  the  throne  stood  open  for  Tiberias,  she  is  said  by 
tome  to  have  hastened  the  end  of  Augustus  himself, 
by  means  of  poisoned  figs  which  she  cad  given  bim 
to  eat,  and  which  brought  on  an  attack  of  dysentery. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  at  least  certain  that 
abe  bad  the  entice  control  of  hie  last  moments.  Ev- 
erything that  passed  witbin  the  walls  of  the  dwelling 
where  he  lay  was  concealed  by  her  with  the  utmost 
care.   Hasty  messengers  were  sent  after  Tiberius  to 
recall  bim  instantly  to  the  death-bed  of  the  emperor ; 
and  with  so  much  secrecy  was  the  whole  affair  shroud- 
ed, that,  although  it  was  given  out  that  Tiberius 
found  his  adopted  father  still  alive  (Snetoa.,  Fit.  Aug., 
97,  stay.),  and  had  a  long  and  affectionate  interview 
with  Dim,  yet  Tacitus  informs  ua,  that  it  was  never 
dearly  ascertained  whether  these  stories  were  not 
mere  fabrications;  and  whether  Augustus  was  not,  in 
rreality,  already  dead  when  Tiberius  arrived  at  Nois- 
ily a  singular  clause  in  his  will,  Augustus  adopted 
Livia  herself,  directing  her  to  take  the  name  of  Julia 
Augusta,  and  made  her  joint  sharer  in  the  inheritance 
with  her  son.    The  latter,  however,  showed  bat  little 
gratitude  to  his  parent,  to  whom  be  was  in  every 
sense  indebted  for  his  elevation.    When  the  senate 
wished  to  decree  new  honours  to  her,  he  opposed  the 
step ;  he  never  consulted  her  about  public  affairs,  a 
thing  which  Augustus  was  always  accustomed  to  do  ; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  be  took  care  to  conceal  bis 
ingratitude  under  the  moat  studied  respect.  At  length, 
however,  an  open  rupture  ensued,  which  continued 
until  the  period  of  her  death.   Livia  died  at  Rome,  at 
the  age  of  86  years.   Hor  funeral  was  celebrated,  with- 
out any  kind  of  display,  and  her  great-grandson  Ca- 
ligula pronounced  her  funeral  oulogium,  which  waa 


almost  the  only  honour  then  rendered  to  her  memory. 
Her  will  was  never  executed;  and  it  was  not  until 
Claudius,  whom  she  had  never  liked,  ascended  the 
throne,  that  divine  honours  were  caused  by  him  to  be 
decreed  unto  her.  Liviaappeare  to  have  been  a  wom- 
an of  strong  mind,  and  abe  ia  said  to  have  beeo  al- 
ways consulted  by  Augustus  on  public  affairs,  and 
often  to  have  given  bim  the  most  judicious  advice. 
That  she  was  an  ambitious  woman  is  most  evident ; 
and  possibly,  in  the  furtherance  of  her  viewa,  she  may 
have  beeo  a  guilty  one.  The  conduct  of  Tiberius, 
indeed,  towards  ber,  might  be  explained  in  thia  way, 
since,  by  one  of  those  strange  coutradictiona  that  some- 
times present  themselves  even  in  the  character  of  the 
most  vicious,  he  may  have  been  aware  of  all  ber  secret 
arts  for  his  own  advancement,  and,  though  so  largely 
benefited  thereby,  may  have  cherished  a  secret  de- 
testation for  the  very  individual  to  whom  he  owed  his 
elevation.  (Sueton.,  Yit.  Aug.— Id ,  Vit.  Tit.— Tar 
at.,  Ann.,  6,  I.— Yell.  Paurc,  2,  75.)— II.  or  Li- 
villa,  daughter  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  by  his  wile 
Anlonia  the  Younger,  was  sister  to  Germanicua,  and  ' 
grand-daughter  of  the  Empress  Livia.  Her  first  hus- 
band waa  Cains,  the  eon  of  Agrippa  ;  after  hia  death, 
when  atill  quite  young,  abe  married  Druaus  the  son  of 
Tiberius.  Sejanns  seduced  her  affections  from  the 
latter.  Engaged  in  a  career  of  adultery  with  that  fla- 
gitious minuter,  she  hoped  to  rise  with  her  paramour 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  with  this  view  conspired 
againat  ber  husband.  Her  guilt  being  afterward  fully 
detected,  abe  was  put  to  death  bv  order  of  Tiberius. 
(Sue/on.,  Yit.  Tib.,  62.— Toeir.,  Ann.,  4,  8,  et  40  — 
Id.  a.,  6,  2.)— III.  Orestilla,  called  by  Dio  Cassiue 
(59, 8)  Cornelia  Oreatina.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
marrying  C.  Calpurniua  Piso,  when  Caligula,  enam- 
oured of  her  beauty,  carried  her  off  from  the  very 
midst  of  the  nuptial  ceremonies,  and  in  a  few  days 
after  repudiated  her.  She  was  subsequently  con- 
demned by  him  to  exile.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Calig.,  26. 
—Dio  C**t.,  L  c.) 

Litls  Lceis,  proposed  by  M.  Liviua  Drusus,  a 
thbnne,  A.U.C.  662,  about  transplanting  colonies  to 
different  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  granting  corn 
to  poor  citizens  at  a  low  price ;  also,  that  the  judicu 
should  be  chosen  indiscriminately  from  the  senators 
and  equites,  and  that  the  allied  states  of  Italy  should 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city.  Druaus  was 
a  man  of  great  eloquence  and  of  the  most  upright  in- 
tentions ;  but,  endeavouring  to  reconcile  those  whose 
interests  were  diametrically  opposite,  he  was  crushed, 
in  the  attempt,  being  murdered  by  an  unknown  as- 
aasain  in  his  own  house,  upon  bis  return  from  the  fo- 
rum, amid  a  number  of  clients  and  frienda.  No  in- 
quiry was  made  about  his  death.  The  states  of  Italy 
considered  this  event  as  the  signal  of  a  revolt,  and  en- 
deavoured to  extort  by  force  what  they  could  not  ob- 
tain voluntarily.  Above  300,000  men  fell  in  the  con- 
test in  the  space  of  two  years.  At  last  the  Romans, 
although  upon  the  whole  they  had  the  advantage,  were 
obliged  to  grant  the  freedom  of  the  city,  first  to  the 
allies,  and  afterward  to  all  the  states  of  Italy.  (Fefl. 
Paten.,  2,  13,  ttqq.—Flar-,  3,  18.) 

Livius,  I.  Andronicus,  a  dramatic  poet  who  flour 
iehed  at  Rome  about  240  yean  before  the  Christian 
era.  He  waa  a  native  of  Magna  Gnecia,  and,  when 
his  country  was  finally  subdued  by  the  Romans,  was 
made  captive  and  brought  to  Rome  (B.C.  267).  It 
is  generally  believed  that  he  there  became  the  slave, 
and  afterward  the  freedman,  of  Livius  Sslinator,  front 
whom  he  derived  one  of  bis  names ;  but  these  facta 
do  not  seem  to  rest  on  any  authority  more  ancient  than 
the  Euaebian  Chronicle.  (Bierm.  tp  Eueeb.,  Chron., 
p.  37.  —Scaliger,  Thet.  Temp.,  ed.  Anutel.,  1658.) 
The  precise  period  of  his  death  ia  uncertain;  but  in  ' 
Cicero's  dialogue  de  Senectute,  Cato  is  introduced, 
saying  that  he  md  seen  old  Livius  while  he  was  him 
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sett  •  youth  (e.  14).  Now  Cato  wig  bora  B.C.  335, 
arid  aioce  ibe  period  of  youth  among  the  Romans  wti 
considered  as  commencing  at  fifteen,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed that  the  existence  of  Livius  was  at  least  pro- 
tracted till  B.C.  330.  It  has  been  frequently  said 
that  he  lived  till  the  year  B.C.  308,  A.U.C.  546,  be- 
cause Livy  (37,  37)  mentions,  that  a  hymn  composed 
by  this  ancient  poet  was  publicly  song  in  that  year,  to 
avert  the  disasters  threatened  by  an  alarming  prodi- 
gy ;  but  the  hiatorian  doea  not  declare  that  it  was 
written  for  the  occasion,  or  even  recently  before.  Fes 
tus,  however,  informs  us  (».  t>.  Scribat),  that  the  Ro- 
mans paid  distinguished  honour  to  Livius,  in  conse 

anenee  of  the  success  which  attended  their  arms  in 
ie  second  Punic  war,  after  the  public  recitation  of  a 
hymn  which  he  had  composed. — Livius  wrote  both 
tragedies  and  comedies.  The  earliest  play  of  hia  was 
represented  B.C.  340,  A.U.C.  S14,  about  a  year  after 
the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Like  Thea- 
pis,  and  most  other  dramatists  in  the  commencement 
of  the  theatrical  art,  Livius  was  an  actor,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  sole  performer  of  his  own  pieces. 
Afterward,  however,  his  voice  failing,  in  consequence 
of  the  audience  insisting  on  a  repetition  of  favourite 
paasagea,  he  introduced  a  boy,  who  relieved  him  by 
declaiming  the  recitative  part  in  concert  with  the  flute, 
while  be  himself  executed  the  corresponding  gesticu- 
lations in  the  monologues,  and,  in  parts  where  high 
exertion  waa  required,  only  employing  his  own  voice 
in  the  conversational  and  leas  elevated  acenes. — 
"  Hence,"  observes  Livy  (7,  8),  "  the  practice  arose 
of  dividing  the  representation  between  two  actors,  and 
of  reciting,  as  it  were,  to  the  gesture  and  action  of  the 
comedian.  Thenceforth  the  custom  so  far  prevailed, 
that  the  comedians  never  uttered  anything  except  the 
verses  of  the  dialogue."  And  this  system,  apparent- 
ly sn  well  calculated  to  destroy  all  theatrical  illusion, 
continued,  under  certain  modifications,  to  subsist  on 
the  Roman  stage  duringthe  moat  refined  periods  of 
taste  and  literature.  The  popularity  of  Livius  in- 
creasing from  these  performances,  aa  well  as  from  a 

Cpiliatory  hymn  he  had  composed,  and  which  bad 
n  followed  by  great  public  success,  a  building  waa 
assigned  to  him  on  the  Aventine  Hill.  This  edifice 
was  partly  converted  into  a  theatre,  and  was  also  in- 
habited by  a  troop  of  players,  for  whom  Livius  wrote 
bis  pieces,  and  frequently  acted  along  with  them. 
(Fetlut,  s.  e.  Scribat.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether 
the  first  drama  represented  by  Livius  Andronieus  at 
Rome  waa  a  tragedy  or  comedy.  (Otann.,  AnaUct. 
Grit.,  c.  13.)  However  tbia  may  be,  it  appears  from 
the  names  which  have  been  preserved  of  his  plays, 
that  he  wrote,  aa  we  have  already  said,  both  tragedies 
and  comedies.  These  titles,  which  have  been  col- 
lected by  Fabricius  and  other  writers,  are  Achilla, 
Adonis,  JSgitthut,  Ajax,  Andromeda,  Anliopa,  Cert- 
tawri,  Equut  Trojanut,  Helena,  Hermione,  fno,  Lyi- 
ttu,  Protetilaodamia,  Sercnut,  Tereut,  Teucer,  Vir- 
go. (BM.  Lot.,  vol.  3, 1.  4.  c.  1.)  Such  names  also 
evince,  that  most  of  bis  dramas  were  translated  or 
imitated  from  the  works  of  his  countrymen  of  Magna 
Grsecia,  or  from  the  great  tragedians  of  Greece.  Thus, 
iEschylua  wrote  a  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  ^Egis- 
thus :  there  is  still  a  play  of  Sophocles  extant  by  the 
name  of  Ajax,  and  he  is  known  to  bare  written  an 
Andromeda:  Stobaue  mentions  the  Antiopa  of  Eu- 
ripides :  four  Greek  dramatists,  Sophocles,  Euripides, 
Anaxandrides,  and  Phileuos,  composed  tragedies  on 
the  subject  of  Tereus ;  and  Epicharmoa,  as  well  as 
others,  chose  for  their  comedies  the  story  of  the  Si- 
rens.— Little,  however  except  the  titles,  remain  to  us 
of  the  dramas  of  Livius.  The  longest  passage  we 
possess,  in  connexion,  is  four  lines  from  the  tragedy 
of  Ino,  forming  part  of  a  hymn  to  Diana,  recited  by 
the  chorus,  and  containing  a  poetical  and  animated 
exhortation  to  a  person  about  to  proceed  to  the  chase. 
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This  passage  testifies  the  vast  improvement  effect- 
ed by  Livius  on  the  Latin  tongue;  and,  indeed,  ih* 
polish  of  the  language,  and  metrical  correctness  of 
these  hexameter  lines,  have  led  to  a  suspicion  tint 
they  are  not  the  production  of  a  period  so  ancient  at 
the  age  of  Livius,  or,  at  least,  that  they  bare  been 
modernized  by  some  later  hand.  (Jtt.  Scabgcr,  Lot 
Anton. —  Ottnm.,  AnaUct.  Crit.,  p.  88.)  Some  in- 
ses  in  the  Carmen  de  Arte  Mctrica  of  Terenlianue 
Mauras  are  the  chief  authority  for  these  heiameten 
being  by  Liviux.  As  the  veraes  in  the  chores  of  the 
Ino  are  the  only  passage  among  the  fragments  of  Lir- 
ius  from  which  a  connected  meaning  can  be  elicited, 
we  mast  take  our  opinion  of  his  poetical  merits  from 
those  who  judged  of  them  while  his  writings  were  yet 
wholly  extant.  Cicero  has  pronounced  an  unfavoura- 
ble decision,  declaring  that  they  were  scarcely  worth? 
a  second  perusal.  (Brutal,  c.  18.)  They  long,  how- 
ever, conlinned  popular  in  Rome,  abd  were  read  by  the 
youth  in  schools  even  during  the  Augustan  age  of  po- 
etry. It  is  evident,  indeed,  that  at  that  period  of  Ro- 
man literature  there  was  a  good  deal  of  what  com- 

rnds  with  modem  black-letter  taste,  and  which  led  to 
inordinate  admiration  of  the  works  of  Livius,  sod 
the  bitter  complaints  of  Horace,  that  they  should  be  ei- 
tolled  as  perfect,  or  held  up  by  old  pedants  to  the  imita- 
tion of  youth,  in  an  age  when  so  much  better  models  ex- 
isted.   (Hot.,  Epitt.,  2, 1.)    But,  although  Livius  mar 
have  been  too  much  read  in  the  schools,  and  too  mock 
admj[ed  in  an  age  which  could  boast  of  models  so  great- 
ly superior,  he  is  at  least  entitled  to  praise  as  the  bat 
inventor  among  the  Romans  of  a  species  of-  poetry 
which  was  afterward  carried  by  them  to  much  higher 
perfection.    By  translating  the  Odyssey,  too,  iota 
Latin  verse,  he  sdopted  the  means,  which,  of  ill  oth- 
ers, was  most  likely  to  foster  the  infant  literature  el 
hia  country,  aa  he  thus  presented  it  with  an  image  of 
the  most  pure  and  perfect  taste,  and,  at  the  same  tine, 
with  thoae  wild  and  romantic  adventures,  which  an 
beat  suited  to  attract  the  aympathy  and  interest  of  a 
balf-civilized  nation.    This  happy  influence  could  not 
be  prevented  even  by  the  use  of  the  rugged  Sammies 
verses,  which  led  Cicero  to  compare  the  translation  of 
Livius  to  the  ancient  atatues  that  might  be  attributed 
to  Daedalus.    {Brutus,  c.  18.  —  Dunlop's  Ron.  lil, 
vol.  1,  p.  86,  trqq.,  Land,  ed.) — II.  M.  Salinator,  ob- 
tained the  conaulship  B.C.  319,  and  again  in  307 
During  his  first  term  of  office  he  carried  on  a  success- 
ful war  in  Illyricum  -,  during  the  second  he  had  fix 
his  colleague  Claudiua  Nero.    Livius  and  Nero  were 
personal  enemies,  but  the  interests  of  their  comma 
country  reunited  them  for  a  time  in  the  bonds  of 
friendship.    They  marched  together  against  Hasdn- 
bal,  and  gained  the  victory  at  the  Metaurus  in  Urobris. 
Livius  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph  for  this  ex- 
ploit, and  hia  colleague  only  an  ovation,  although  the 
former  instated  that  his  colleague  waa  entitled  to  the 
aame  distinctions  with  himself.    Three  years  after  he 
waa  censor  with  the  same  Nero,  and  caused  an  un- 
popular tax  to  be  levied  on  salt,  whence  he  obtained 
the  soubriquet  of  Salinator  (from  salina, "  aalt-  worb") 
The  old  enmity  between  Livius  and  Nero  broke  out 
afresh  in  their  censorship,  as  Livy  (39,  37)  informs 
us.    (Lie.,  37,  34  —  Id.,  38,  9,  seqq.  —  U,  39,  5, 
dec.)— -III.  Drusus,  a  tribune.    (Fief.  Liviss  Leges.) 
— IV.  Titus,  a  celebrated  historian.    He  was  bom 
at  Patavium,  the  modern  Padua,  of  a  consoler  fam- 
ily, in  the  year  of  Rome  695,  B.C.  59.    Titos  Liv- 
ius Optimua  was  the  first  of  the  Livian  family  that 
came  to  Rome ;  and  from  him  was  descended  Caiut 
Livius,  the  father  of  the  historian.    {Zarabella,  Stork 
delta  genie  Lima.)   Livy  seems  to  have  received  his 
early  instruction  in  his  native  city.    But,  though  his 
education  was  provincial,  be  was  taught  all  the  useful 
learning  of  his  sge ;  and  it  has  been  conjectured,  from 
several  paasagea  of  bis  history,  and  the  general  colour 
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of  his  styic,  that  he  bad  acquired  aotce  superfluous  ac- 
f  omplishmenia  in  a  school  of  declamation.  (Monbod- 
it,  Origin  and  Progrctt  of  Language,  vol  5,  b.  1,  c. 
I.j  It  would  appear,  that  he  remained  at  Patavium 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  civil  dissensions,  pro- 
scriptions, and  violations  of  property  which  followed 
the  a  supination  of  Caesar.    It  has  been  even  main- 
tained by  some  writers,  that  he  commenced  his  great 
work  at  Patavium  ere  be  visited  the  capital.  (Knue, 
is  Fide  Livii.  Lip*.,  1811.)   Bat  through  the  whole 
of  the  first  Decade,  which  is  the  part  they  suppose  be 
hid  written  before  coming  to  Rome,  be  speaks  con- 
cerning the  localities  of  the  city,  it*  customs,  judicial 
forms,  and  religious  ceremonies,  as  one  who  was  ac- 
tually on  the  spot,  and  had  ocular  proof  of  all  be  re- 
lates. At  whatever  time  he  came  to  Rome,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  commenced  his  history  between  the  yeara 
715  and  730  A..U.C  or  B.C.  89  and  24 ;  for  in  the  first 
book  (c.  19)  he  mentions,  that,  at  the  period  when  he 
wrote,  the  temple  of  Janus  bad  been  twice  shut  since 
the  reign  of  Numa.  once  after  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
again  in  bis  own  time  by  Augustus.    Now  this  tem- 
ple nefer  bad  been  closed  by  Augustus  till  739,  so 
tat  the  passage  could  not  have  been  written  prior  to 
that  year;  ana  it  could  not  have  been  written  subse- 
quently to  730,  because  in  that  year  Augustus  again 
■hot  the  temple,  and  Livy,  of  course,  must  have  then 
aid  that  it  had  been  three  times,  and  not  twice,  cloaed 
since  the  age  of  Numa.    Soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Rome,  he  composed  some  dialogues  on  philosoph- 
ical and  political  questions  (Seneca,  Epitt.,  100), 
which  he  addressed  to  Augustus.    These  dialogues, 
which  are  now  lost,  procured  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
emperor,  who  gave  him  free  acceaa  to  all  those  ar- 
chifes  and  records  of  the  state  which  might  be  aer- 
viceable  in  the  prosecution  of  the  historical  researches 
m  which  he  was  employed.    He  allotted  him  apart- 
ments in  his  own  palace,  and  sometimes  even  conde- 
scended to  afford  explanations,  that  facilitated  the 
right  understanding  of  documents  which  were  impor- 
tant to  his  investigations.    Livy  appears,  indeed,  to 
hare  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Augustus,  who 
need,  according  to  Tacitus  (Ann.,  4,  34),  to  call  him 
•  "Pompeian,"  on  account  of  the  praises  which  be 
bestowed  on  Pompey's  party.    It  appeara  that  Livy 
•railed  himself  of  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor 
only  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the  historical  re- 
searches in  which  be  was  engaged.    We  do  not  hear 
that  he  accepted  any  pecuniary  favours,  or  even  held 
any  public  employment.    It  baa  been  conjectured  by 
some  writers,  from  a  passage  in  Suetonius  (Vit.  Claud'., 
41),  that  he  bad  for  a  abort  time  superintended  the  edu- 
cation of  Claudius,  who  afterward  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  (Gibbon's  Misc.  Vforkt,  vol.  4, p. 488.)  But, 
though  the  expressions  scarcely  authorize  tbia  infer- 
ence, they  prove  that,  at  Livy's  suggestion,  Claudius 
undertook  in  his  youth  to  write  a  history  of  Rome 
from  the  death  of  Julias  Cassar,  and  thua  acquired  the 
habita  of  historical  composition,  which  be  continued 
•fter  his  accession ;  being  better  qualified,  as  Gibbon 
remarks,  to  record  great  actions  than  to  perform  them. 
—Livy  continued  for  nearly  30  yeara  to  be  cloaely  oc- 
cupied in  tbe  composition  of  bis  history.    During  this 
long  period  his  chief  residence  wss  at  Rome,  or  in  its 
immediate  vicinity ;  but  he  occasionally  retired  to 
Naples,  that  be  might  there  arrange  with  leiaore  and 
tranquillity  the  materials  be  had  amassed  in  tbe  capi- 
tal.   (Funccws,  de  Virili  JEtale  Ling.  Lai.,  para  8, 
e.  4.)   He  also  paid  frequent  visits  to  his  native  city, 
where  he  was  invariably  received  with  distinguished 
honours.    Though  Livy's  great  work  waa  not  finish- 
ed till  the  year  746  A.U.C.,  B.C.  9,  he  had  pre- 
viously published  parts  of  it,  from  time  to  time,  by 
which  means  he  early  acquired  a  high  reputation  with 
bis  countrymen,  who  considered  him  as  holding  the 
rank  among  their  historians  that  Virgil  occu- 


pied among  their  poets,  and  Cicero  among  their  ora- 
tors. His  fame  reached  even  the  remotest  extremi- 
ties of  the  Roman  empire.  An  inhabitant  of  Gadea 
was  so  struck  with  hia  illustrious  character,  that  he 
travelled  all  tbe  way  from  that  city  to  Rome  on  pur- 
pose to  see  him,  and,  having  gratified  hia  cariosity, 
straightway  returned  home.  (rira.,Ep.,2,8.)  Livy 
continued  to  reside  at  Rome  till  the  death  of  Augus- 
tas. On  the  accession  of  Tiberias  he  returned  to  Pa- 
tavium, where  ha  survived  five  years  longer,  and  at 
length  died  at  the  place  of  his  birth,  in  A.U.C.  770, 
A.D.  17,  and  in  the  76th  year  of  hia  age. — Livy  is 
supposed  to  have  been  twice  married.  By  one  of  his 
wives  he  left  several  daughters  and  a  son,  to  whom  ha 
addreased  an  epistle  or  abort  treatise  on  the  subject  of 
rhetoric,  in  which,  while  delivering  bis  opinion  con- 
cerning the  authors  most  proper  to  be  read  by  youth, 
he  says,  that  they  ought  first  to  study  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero,  and  next  such  writers  aa  most  closely  re- 
sembled these  excellent  orators.  (Quint.,  Iml.  Or., 
10, 1.)  After  bis  death,  statues  were  erected  to  Livy 
at  Rome ;  for  we  leam  from  Suetonius  that  the  mad 
Caligula  had  nearly  ordered  that  all  hia  imagea,  as 
well  aa  those  of  Virgil,  should  be  removed  from  the 
public  libraries.  His  more  rational  subjects,  never- 
theless, regarded  Livy  aa  the  only  historian  that  had 
yet  appeared,  whose  dignity  of  sentiment  and  majesty 
of  expression  rendered  him  worthy  to  record  the  story  of 
the  Roman  republic. — The  work  of  Livy  comprehended 
the  whole  history  of  Rome,  from  ita  foundation  to  the 
death  of  Drusna,  tbe  brother  of  Tiberius,  which  hap- 
pened in  tbe  year  B.C.  9.  It  consisted  of  148  books ; 
but  of  these,  a*  ia  well  known,  only  36,  with  some 
fragments  of  others,  are  now  extant.  The  first  ten 
books,  which  are  still  remaining,  and  which  have  been 
termed  the  firat  Decade,  bring  down  the  history  from 
the  arrival  of  ..Eneas  in  Italy  to  B.C.  898,  or  to  within 
a  few  years  of  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Pyrrbus.  An  kiatut  of  the  following  ten  books,  or 
second  Decade,  deprives  us  of  tbe  interesting  expedi- 
tion of  Pyrrbus,  who  landed  in  Italy  in  order  to  suc- 
cour  the  Tarentinea,  tbe  discomfiture  at  length  sus- 
tained by  that  enterprising  monarch,  the  final  subjuga- 
tion of  Magna  Grmcia,  ana  the  first  Punic  war.  The 
narrative  recommences  at  tbe  twenty-first  book,  with 
the  second  Carthaginian  contest,  B.C.  318,  in  which 
Hannibal  invaded  Italy,  and  it  continuea  with  little  in- 
terruption till  the  end  of  the  forty-fifth  book,  or  the 
period  when  the  Romans  resolved  on  the  destruction 
of  Carthage,  and  began  the  third  war  which  they 
waged  against  that  ill-fated  city  ;  tbua  comprehending 
in  one  unbroken  narration  the  complete  biatory  of  the 
great  struggle  in  which  Hannibal  and  Scipio  were  the 
chief  antagonists,  the  campaigns  in  Macedon  against 
Philip,  those  againat  hia  successor  Perseus,  snd  the 
contest  with  Antiochua,  king  of  Syria.  Still,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  Livy's  history  has  perished.  The  commence- 
ment of  those  dissensions  which  ended  in  the  subver- 
sion of  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  the  motives  by 
which  the  actors  on  the  great  political  atage  were  in- 
fluenced, would  have  given  scope  for  more  interesting 
reflection  and  more  philosophic  deduction  than  de- 
tails of  the  wars  with  the  Sabines  and  Samnites,  or 
evea  of  those  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Greeks. 
Stronger  reliance  might  also  have  been  placed  on  tbia 
portion  of  the  history  than  on  that  by  which  it  waa 
preceded.  The  author's  account  of  the  civil  wars  of 
M arius  and  Sylla,  of  Pompey  and  Cesar,  may  have 
been  derived  from  thoae  who  were  eye-witnesses  of 
these  destructive  contests,  arid  he  himself  waa  living 
an  impartial  and  intelligent  observer  of  all  the  subse- 
quent events  which  history  recorded.  Both  Lord 
Bolingbroke  and  Gibbon  have  declared  that  they  would 
willingly  give  up  what  we  now  possess  of  Livy  on  the 
terms  of  recovering  what  we  have  lost.  (Gibbon' t 
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Miie.  Work,  »oL  4,  p.  427.)-rIn  addition,  then,  to  the 
first  tan  book*  of  Livy's  history,  w*  have  from  the 
Slat  to  the  46th  book*,  both  inclusive ;  though  from 
the  40th  to  the  45th  they  are  fall  of  lacuna).  We 
peaaeaa  also  some  fragment*,  and  among  them  one  of 
the  Wist  book,  discovered  in  1778,  m  a  palimpsest 
manuscript  in  the  Vatican  library.  This  last-men- 
tioned fragment  was  firat  published  by  Brans  (Ham- 
burg, 1773),  and  afterward  by  Krayssig  (Chemnitz, 
19-07).  There  also  exist  brief  epitomes  of  the  lost 
books,  aa  well  aa  of  those  which  have  come  down  to  us. 
They  have  been  frequently  supposed,  though  without 
sufficient  reason,  to  have  been  compiled  by  Fiona. 
We  have,  however,  only  epitomes  of  140  books ;  but 
it  baa  been  satisfactorily  shown  by  Sigonios  and  Dra- 
k si) bores  (ad  Lie  ,  Epit.,  136),  that  the  epitomes  of  the 
136th  and  137th  books  have  been  lost,  and  that  the 
epitome  of  the  136th  book,  aa  it  is  called,  is  in  reality 
the  epitome  of  the  138th.— With  the  aid  of  this  col* 
lection  of  epitomes,  and  that  of  other  ancient  writers, 
both  Oreek  and  Latin,  Fremshomius,  a  learned  Ger- 
man scholar  of  the  17th  century,  composed  a  collec- 
tion of  supplements  to  replace  the  books  that  sre  lost. 
He  haa  imitated  admirably  the  atyle  and  general  man- 
ner of  Livy,  and  has  displayed  great  care  and  accuracy 
in  citing  his  authorities. — Many  hopes  have  been  en- 
tertained, at  various  perioda,  of  recovering  the  loat 
books  of  LivyV  work,  but  they  appear  at  last  to  have 
been  put  to  rest  Erpenius  ami  others  slated  once 
that  there  waa  a  translation  of  them  in  Arabic,  but 
none  such  has  ever  been  discovered. — Tacitus  (Ann., 
4,  34)  and  Seneca  (Suator.,  7),  among  the  later  Ro- 
man writers,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  beauty 
of  Livy's  style,  and  of  the  fidelity  of  his  history; 
praises  which  have  been  constantly  repeated  by  mod- 
ern writers.  But,  while  most  will  be  ready  to  admit 
that  his  style  is  eloquent,  bis  narrative  clear,  and  his 

rvers  of  description  great  and  striking,  it  can  scarce- 
be  denied  that  be  was  deficient  in  the  first  end 
most  important  requisites  of  a  faithful  historian,  a  love 
of  truth,  diligence  and  care  in  consulting  authorities, 
and  s  patient  and  pains-taking  examination  of  con- 
flicting testimonies.  Livy  made  very  little  use  even 
of  such  inscriptions  and  public  documents  aa  were 
within  his  reach.  He  appeals,  indeed,  to  the  treaty 
of  Spurn*  Caseins  with  the  Latins,  engraven  on  a 
column  of  brass  (S,  33) ;  but  in  the  notable  instance 
of  the  inscription  on  the  Spoils  Opima  of  Cornelias 
Cossus,  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Feretrius, 
which  waa  at  variance  with  the  received  Fasti  (or 
register  of  magistrates)  and  the  common  accounts 
of  historians,  be  does  not  sppear  to  have  had  the 
curiosity  to  examine  the  monument  itself,  but  is 
content  with  repeating  the  report  of  Augustas  Ces- 
ser (4,  30).  This  is  one  of  the  few  passages  in 
which  he  descends  to  a  critical  comparison  of  evi- 
dence and  authorities ;  and  it  will  serve  aa  a  proof 
bow  little  expert  he  waa  in  that  art  of  an  historian, 
and  how  little  he  valued  its  results :  for,  though  in 
bis  digression  be  professes  to  believe  in  the  superior 
authority  of  the  inscription,  in  the  main  coarse  of  bis 
narrative  be  follows  the  beaten  track  of  writers  who 
had  gone  before  him.  He  makea  no  mention  of  other 
monuments  which  we  know  to  have  existed;  the 
brazen  column  in  the  temple  of  the  Aventine  Diana, 
on  which  was  engraven  the  treaty  of  Serviua  Tulliua 
with  the  Latina,  with  the  name*  of  the  tribes  who 
were  members  of  the  league  (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  36) ; 
the  treaty  of  Tarquinrus  Superbus  with  Gabii,  writ- 
ten on  a  bull'a  hide,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Dius  Fidius  {Dim.  Hal.,  4,  69) ;  s  treaty  with  the 
Sabinee,  in  the  time  of  the  kings  (Hot.,  Epitt.,  2,  I, 
35)  ;  the  treaty  with  Carthage  in  the  first  year  of  the 
republic  (Polyt.,  3, 83)  (ana  here  his  negligence  is 
without  excuse ;  for,  even  though  the  document  itself 
might  have  perished  before  hia  lime,  he  could  have 


found  the  translation  of  it  in  Polybius,  if  he  had  con- 
suited  him  before  he  began  to  narrate  the  Puoic  m| ; 
and,  finally,  the  treaty  with  Porsenna,  which  was 
known  to  Pliny  (34,  14).  He  does  not,  therefore, 
found  bis  narrative  upon  contemporary  records,  but 
avowedly  draw,  hia  materials  from  the  works  of  ear 
lier  annalists,  such  as  Fabiue  Pictor,  Carpumiua  l'iao, 
Valerius  Antiaa,  Lieinina  Macer,  .dElins  Tubero,  and 
reposes  upon  their  authority.  As  long  aa  his  guide* 
agree  in  the  main  points  of  their  atory,  be  follows 
them  without  fear  or  doubt.  When  they  openly  cos- 
Indict  each  other,  especially  on  questions  of  names 
or  dates,  then  be  sometimes  honestly  confesses  the 
difficulty,  and  acknowledges  in  general  terms  the  un- 
certainty of  the  history  of  the  first  centuries  of  the 
city.  But  very  many  discrepance*  less  flagrant,  and 
even  some  as  important  as  those  which  he  has  speci- 
fied, be  passes  over  without  notice ;  end  yet  we  know 
with  certainty  that  they  existed,  because  they  appear 
in  the  narrative  of  Dionysius,  who  drew  from  the 
same  authorities  aa  Livy.  But,  though  the  course  of 
hi*  narrative  is  sometimes  checked  by  the  conflict  of 
external  testimony,  he  is  never  induced  to  pause,  or 
doubt,  by  any  internal  difficulty,  any  Inconsistency  or 
contradiction,  or  perplexity  in  the  received  story. 
Nothing  lea*  than  a  miracle  is  too  strange  for  his  ac- 
quiescence. It  is  evident  that  he  haa  bestowed  no  la- 
bour upon  examining  the  probability  of  the  erenu 
which  be  relate*,  or  investigating  their  connexion  si 
cause*  and  effects. — There  are  also  sufficient  prooh 
thst  be  wrote  hastily  and  even  carelessly.  He  some- 
limes  mention*  incidentally,  in  a  subsequent  pan  of 
hie  history,  circumstances  which  be  haa  omitted  ia 
their  proper  place.  Thus  it  ia  only  by  his  remarks 
on  the  proposal  for  communicating  the  dignities  of 
pontiff  and  augur  to  the  plebeian*  (10,  6)  that  we  lean 
from  him  that  Ramnes,  Tatieneea,  and  Luceres  wen 
name*  of  the  ancient  tribe*.  He  sometimes  repeats 
(30,  31  and  39),  sometimes  contradicts  himself  (30, 
33,  and  84,  44).  It  ia  an  inetance  and  proof  of  boo 
hie  carelessness  and  hi*  want  of  familiarity  with  the 
antiquities  of  his  country,  that,  though  he  expressly 
informs  us  that  till  a  very  short  time  before  the  can- 
tore  of  the  city,  the  Roman  way  of  fighting  was  ia 
close  phalanx,  with  long  spears,  yet  in  no  description 
of  a  battle  does  be  allude  to  such  tactic*,  but  com- 
monly una  of  the  older  times  the  terms  which  ten*, 
to  the  more  modern  structure  of  the  Roman  amy. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  feel  assured  that  he  alwaya  res- 
resented  accurately  the  statements  of  the  older  annal- 
ists from  whom  he  takea  hi*  materials. — Any  errors, 
however,  which  might  arise  from  these  causes,  would 
bo  single  and  detached,  could  bear  but  a  very  small 
ratio  to  the  bulk  of  the  history,  and  would  not  afleet 
its  general  apirit.  Bat  the  very  tone  and  manner  of 
Livy's  work,  however  great  may  be  his  powers  of  de- 
scription, however  lucid  hie  atyle  of  narrative,  bow- 
ever  much  be  may  daxtle  the  imagination  or  interest 
the  reelings  of  his  readers,  are  a  warning  against  im- 
plicit belief.  He  excelled  in  narration  and  in  the  el- 
oquent expression  of  excited  feelings,  snd  be  obvious- 
ly delighted  in  the  exercise  of  his  genius.  In  report- 
ing the  traditions  of  the  early  ages  Of  Rome,  he  seems 
less  desirous  to  ascertain  the  truth  than  to  array  the 
popular  atory  in  the  most  attractive  garb.  He  is  not 
so  much  an  historian  as  a  poet.  Aa  the  history  ad- 
vances and  the  truth  of  facta  ia  better  ascertained, 
be  is  of  course  compelled  to  record  them  with  great- 
er fidelity  ;  but  still  his  whole  work  is  a  triumphal 
celebration  of  the  heroic  spirit  and  military  glory  ot 
Rome.  Here,  then,  ia  a  disturbing  force  which  has 
borne  bin  away  from  the  strict  line  of  historical  truth. 
To  this  desire  of  exalting  the  glory  of  his  country  (snd, 
no  doubt,  to  a  similar  impulse  sewering  these  from 
whom  he  espied)  we  must  ascribe  the  singular  pha- 
o*  the  face  of  toe  histOTT,  that. 
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ib  perpetuil  win  with  the  surrounding  states,  the  Ro- 
mans were  never  defeated  in  the  open  field  (9,  19) ; 
that  when  they  were  distressed,  it  was  always  by  pes- 
tilence, or  famine,  or  sedition ;  and  that,  at  soch  sea- 
sons, their  enemies  abstained  from  attacking  them ; 
that  they  gained  victory  after  victory  without  subduing 
their  opponents;  that  taken  cities  reappear  in  the 
power  of  their  original  possessors ;  that  consols  and 
dictators  triumph  in  succession  over  nations  that  are 
■till  able  to  supply  subjects  for  new  triumphs  to  new 
consuls  and  new  dictators;  that  slaughters,  which 
must  have  exhausted  any  state  of  ancient  Italy,  dimin- 
ished not  the  number  of  their  perpetually-renovated 
adversaries.  To  this  passion  for  extolling  th*  military 
reputation  of  Rome  we  owe  the  comparative  neglect 
of  the  less  popular  and  less  ostentatious  subjects  of 
domestic  history.  Every  war  and  triumph  of  which 
any  memorial,  true  or  false,  existed,  is  scrupulously 
registered ;  but  the  original  constitution  of  the  state, 
the  division  of  its  citizens,  the  several  rights,  the  con- 
teats  between  the  orders,  the  constitution  of  the  gen- 
eral or  partial  aasembliaa  of  the  people,  the  powers  of 
the  magistrates  ;  the  laws,  the  jurisprudence,  their 
progressive  melioration ;  these  are  subjects  on  which 
oar  information  is  vague,  scanty,  and  til-connected. 
It  is  evident,  that  to  the  mind  of  Livy  they  possessed 
comparatively  little  interest ;  and  that  on  these  mat- 
ters, to  say  the  least,  he  did  not  exert  himself  to  cor- 
rect the  errors  or  supply  the  defect*  of  the  writers  who 
preceded  hkn.  He  was  satisfied  if  from  a  popular 
commotion  he  could  extract  the  materials  of  sn  elo- 
quent speech.  It  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  on  this 
most  important  portion  of  Roman  history  he  was  re- 
ally ignorant,  that,  with  all  hit  powers  of  language,  he 
does  not  convey  clear  and  vivid  ideas  to  the  minds  of 
his  readers.  Who  has  risen  from  the  perusal  of  the 
early  books  of  Livy  with  the-  distinct  notion  of  a  client 
or  of  an  agrarian  law  1  {Maiden,  History  of  Home, 
p.  39,  tegq.) — Inexperienced,  too,  in  military  affairs, 
numerous  blunders  have  bees  attributed  to  htm  in  re- 
lation to  encampments,  ciroumvallatious,  sieges,  and 
warlike  operations  of  all  kinds.  (Caiaubon,  Prof,  ad 
Poiyb — Folari,  Comment.— Niebuhr,  Ram.  Gttch  , 
vol.  2,  p.  499.  614.)  He  did  sot,  like  Polynias,  visit 
the  regions  which  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  great 
events  which  he  commemorates,  and  hence  arise  many 
mistakes  in  geography,  and  much  confusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  situation  of  cities  and  the  boundaries  of 
districts.  (Loekmonn,  dt  Fentibtu  Hat.  Lav  .  p. 
106.)  "  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,"  says  Gib- 
bon, ".Livy  appears  merely  as  a  man  of  letters,  little 
acquainted  with  the  art  of  war,  and  careleea  in  point 
of  geography."  (Mite.  Wort*,  vol.  6,  p.  371.)— We 
have  already  spoken  of  the  style  of  Livy.  One  point, 
however,  connected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  re- 
mains to  be  noticed.  That  fastidious  critic  and  envi- 
ous detractor  of  his  literary  contemporaries,  Asinius 
Pollio,  had  said  that  there  was  a  certain  Patavinity  in 
the  style  of  Livy  ;  by  which  be  meant  to,  convey  an 
idea  that  there  waa  something  in  bis  expressions  which 
bespoke  a  citizen  of  Patavium,  and  which  would  not 
have  appeared  in  the  style  of  a  native  of  Rome. 
(Quint.,  hut.  Or.,  8,  1.)  It  is  evident,  from  the  pas- 
sage of  Qumtilian  just  referred  to,  where  this  criticism 
of  Pollio's  is  recorded,  that  it  applied  entirely  to  pro- 
vincial words  or  phrases,  not  altogether  consonant  to 
the  refined  urbanity  of  Rome,  which  could  not  so 
easily  be  communicated  to  strangers  as  the  freedom  of 
the  city.  The  opinion  of  Beni,  who  supposed  that, 
because  the  Pataviana  were  all  staunch  republicans, 
the  Patavinity  of  Livy  must  have  consisted  in  his  po- 
litical partiality  to  the  faction  of  Pompey,  appears  to 
be  entirely  erroneous ;  for  such  principles  would  not 
have  been  blamed  by  Pollio,  who  rather  affected  old 
republican  sentiments,  and  extolled  the  Pompeians. 
(TactC,  Aimal.,  4,  84.)  The  notion  adopted  by  Bu- 


dajus  (D«  Philotophia,  fol.  23),  who  thinks  that  Ltvy't 
Patavinity  lay  in  his  enmity  to  the  Gsuls,  who  were 
the  natural  foes  of  the  Pstavisus,  and  often  ravaged 
their  territories,  is  equally  without  foundation.  Nor 
ia  (he  conjecture  of  Bart  hi  us  and  Le  Vayer,  that  it 
consisted  in  an  undue  partiality  for  bia  native  district, 
much  more  successful.  Morhof,  which  was  no  diffi- 
cult task,  has  refuted  all  these  theories  (De  Palatini- 
tale  Lniana.  Mer) ;  and,  justly  believing  that  the  Pa- 
tavinity of  which  Livy  waa  accused  was  solely  exhibit- 
ed in  style,  he  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  discussion 
concerning  whst  defect  or  blemish  was  implied  in  the 
word  Patavinity.  Some,  aa  he  informs  us,  have  thought, 
with  Laurentins  Pignorius  {Origine  Poduant,  e.  17), 
that  it  appeared  in  a  certain  orthography  peculiar  to 
the  Patavians,  as  tibt  for  nti,  quote  for  qvari.  Ptol- 
emaras  Flavins  thinks  that  it  lay  in  the  diffuseness  of 
style  to  which,  this  author  says,  the  Pstavians,  both 
ancient  and  modern,  have  been  addicted  in  all  their 
compositions.  (Centuria  Conjeetaneorvm,  c.  45.) 
This  is  the  opinion  whieh  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
adopted  by  Morhof  himself,  and  by  Funccins ;  snd  it 
is  founded  on  Pollio's  having  affected  an  admiration  of 
that  succinct  and  jejune  mode  of  composition,  which 
was  erroneously  considered  aa  approaching  the  Attic 
taate,  and  which  Brutus  and  Calvus  employed  in  ora- 
tory, in  opposition  to  the  more  copious  style  of  elo- 
quence exercised  by  Cicero  snd  Hortensiua.  Pollio 
himself  would  probably  have  been  puszled  to  define 
his  precise  notion  of  Patavinity  :  but  it  ia  most  prob- 
able that  it  applied  to  some  peculiarities  of  expression 
which  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  dialect  of  Italy. 
It  appears,  though  this  is  a  subject  of  controversy,  that 
there  was  a  refined  and  vulgar  idiom  at  Rome,  and  the 
difference  would  be  still  wider  between  the  urban  and 
provincial  tongues.  The  boast  of  the  former  waa  to 
be  free  from  everything  rustic  or  foreign,  and  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  undefinane  purity,  simplicity,  and  grace. 
It  was  either  m  a  want  of  this  charm,  or  in  some  pro- 
vincial expressions,  that  Patavinity  must  have  consist- 
ed, if,  indeed,  its  existence  in  the  work  of  Livy  was 
not  altogether  imaginary  on  the  part  of  Pollio.  But 
neither  Erasmus,  who  has  repeated  the  censure,  nor 
any  other  writer,  has  pointed  out  sn  example  of  Pata- 
vinity. Few  of  the  great  Latin  authors  were  Romans 
by  birth.  The  only  names  of  which  the  capital  can 
boast  are  these  of  Lucretius,  Caesar,  and  Varro.  Were 
all  the  other  poets,  orators,  and  historians  free  from 
provincial  idioms  ;  and  did  Livy  alone  retain  Patavin- 
ity 1  He  waa  older,  indeed,  when  he  first  visited  the 
capital,  than  Horace  or  Ovid,  but  he  waa  not  so  far 
advanced  in  life  aa  Virgil  or  Catullus  when  they  first 
found  their  way  to  Rome  from  Mantua  snd  Verona. 
(Dunlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  409,  teqq.)— 
The  best  editions  of  Livy  are,  that  of  Crevier,  Paris, 
1735-41,  4to,  6  vols.  ;  Draketiborch,  Am>t.,  1738-48, 
4to,  7  vols. ;  Rbddhnsnn,  £«'*.,  1761,  lSrno,  4  vols. ; 
Emesti,  hipt.,  1769-1804,  Svo,  4  vols. ;  Stroth.  fm- 
proved  by  Doering,  Botha.  1796-1813,  l2mo,  7  vols. ; 
Ruperti,  Gttting.,  1807-1809,  6  vols.  8vo ;  and  that 
of  Lemaire,  Part's,  1 825-1825,  18  vola.  Svo. 

Local,  I.  a  people  of  Greece.  The  Greeks  com- 
prehended under  the  name  of  Locri  three  tribes  of  the 
same  people,  which,  though  distinct  from  each  other  in 
territory  aa  well  aa  in  nominal  designation,  were  doubt 
less  derived  from  a  common  stock.  These  were  the 
Locri  Ozone,  the  Eparasuswdn,  and  Opontri.  A  colony 
of  the  last  named  tribe,  who  at  an  early  period  had  set- 
tled on  the  shores  of  Magna  Gnecia,  were  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Epizephyrit,  or  Western  lx>cri.  The 
Epicnemidian  and  Opuntian  Locri  alone  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  Homer,  aa  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
Ozohs ;  whence  we  might  conclude  that  they  were 
not  so  ancient  as  the  rest  of  the  nation.  The  earliest 
and  moat  authentic  accounts  concur  in  ascribing  the 
origin  of  this  people  to  the  Lelegea.   (ArittoL,  t» 
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Slrab,  Zi\.~~Ht*iotl,  op.  cund.—Scym.,  Ck,,  690.— 
Duaarck.,  v.  71.)  The  Locri  Ozola  occupied  a  nar- 
row tract  of  country,  situated  on  the  northern  ahore  of 
the  Corinthian  Gulf,  commencing  at  the  iEtolian  Rhi- 
nm,  and  terminating  near  Criasa.  To  the  west  and 
north  they  adjoined  the  iEtolians,  and  partly  also,  in 
the  latter  direction,  the  Dorians,  while  to  the  east  they 
boidered  on  the  district  of  Delphi,  belonging  to  Pho- 
cis.  They  are  said  to 'have  been  a  colony  from  the 
more  celebrated  Locriana  of  the  east  {Strata,  427. — 
Euttath.,  ad  11.,  2,  631),  and  their  name,  according  to 
fabulous  accounts,  was  derived  from  some  fetid  springs 
(6fu,  dee)  nesr  the  hill  of  Tapbius  or  Tapbiassus, 
aituated  on  their  coast,  snd  beneath  which  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  centaur  Nessus  had  been  entombed. 
(Slrab.,  426.— Plut.,  Qucut.  Greet.,  15.— Jfyrst/., 
hub.,  op.  Anligon.  Paradox.,  129.)  Other  explana- 
tions of  the  name  are  given  under  the  article  Ozola. — 
Thucydides  represents  them  as  a  wild,  uncivilized 
race,  and  addicted  from  the  earliest  period  to  theft 
and  rapine  (1,6).  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  ap- 
pear to  have  aided  with  the  Athenians,  as  the  latter 
held  possession  of  Naupaclus,  their  principal  town 
and  harbour,  probably  from  enmity  to  the  /Etolians, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Pelononnesians. 
(Thucyd.,  3,  95.) — The  Epicnemidian  Locri,  whom 
we  most  next  describe,  occupied  s  small  district  im- 
mediately adjoining  Thermopylae,  and  confined  be- 
tween Mount  Cnemia,  a  branch  of  (Eta,  whence  they 
derived  their  name,  and  the  sea  of  Eubcea.  (Strabo, 
416,  425  —  Euttath.,  ad  Dicmy*.  Ptrieg.,  v.  426.) 
Homer  classes  them  with  the  Opuntii,  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Locri.  (17.,  2,536  )  They  derived  their 
name  of  Epicnemidii  from  their  situation  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Mount  Cnemia. — The  Opuntian  Locri  follow 
after  the  Epicnemidii :  they  occupied  a  line  of  coast  of 
about  fifteen  miles,  beginning  a  little  south  of  Cne- 
mides,  and  extending  to  the  town  of  Hals,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Bceotia.  Inland  their  territory  reached  to 
the  Phocian  towns  of  Hyaropolia  and  Abes.  This  peo- 
ple derived  their  nsme  from  the  city  of  Opus,  their 
metropolis.  (Strabo,  425. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  104.) — II.  A  people  of  Msgna  Gnecia,  ori- 
ginally a  colony  of  the  Locri  Opuntii  from  Greece. 
They  first  settled  near  the  promontory  of  Zephyrium, 
at  the  lower  extremity  of  Bruttium,  on  the  Ionian  Sea, 
and  hence  obtained  the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii,  by 
which  they  were  distinguished  from  the  Locri  of 
Greece.  Here  they  built  the  city  of  Locri.  They 
removed,  however,  from  this  position  three  or  four 
years  afterward,  and  built  another  city  on  a  height 
"named  Mount  Esopis.  Strabo,  however,  makes  the 
Locri  who  settled  in  Bruttium  to  have  keen  a  division' 
of  the  Ozola  from  the  Crisseean  Gulf,  and  remarks,  that 
Ephorus  wss  incorrect  in  ascribing  the  settlement  to 
the  Locri  Opuntii ;  but  it  is  certain  that  this  opinion 
of  Ephorus  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
many  other  writers,  and  therefore  is  generally  preferred 
by  modem  critics.  (Mattock,  in  Tab.  Herod,  diatr., 
1,  c.  5. — Heyru.  Opusc.  Acad.,  vol.  2,  p.  46. — Id.,  ad 
Virg.,  JEn.,  3,  399.)  We  derive  some  curious  infor- 
mation relative  to  the  origin  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locri 
from  Polybius,  who  acquaints  us,  that,  from  bis  having 
been  the  means  of  obtaining  for  this  city  a  remission 
of  heavy  contributions  on  more  than  one  occasion,  he 
hsd  contracted  s  feeling;  of  kindness  and  partiality  to- 
wards its  inhabitants,  which  they,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
paid by  every  mark  of  gratitude  and  attention.  His 
frequent  residence  among  them  enabled  him,  as  he 
states,  to  inquire  minutely  into  their  laws  and  institu- 
tions, so  much  admired  by  antiquity  as  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  lawgiver  Zaleucus  ;  and  also  into  the' 
early  history,  as  well  as  origin,  of  their  city.  To  the 
latter  point  he  had  paid  the  greater  attention,  from  the 
obloquy  and  calumny  which  Timaeus,  the  Sicilian  his- 
torian, had  heaped  upon  Aristotle,  in  bis  endeavour  to 
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refute  what  he  deemed  his  false  representation  of  ihst 
event.  The  great  philosopher,  in  his  work  on  the  Ital- 
ian republics,  stated,  that  the  colony  which  founded 
the  Epizephyrian  city  waa  formed  principally  by  alaves, 
who,  during  the  absence  of  their  masters,  had  earned 
off  their  wives.  This  assertion,  which  called  forth  the 
invective  of  Tinueua,  was,  however,  supported  by  Po- 
lybius on  the  authority  of  the  Locri  themselves ;  from 
whom  he  learned,  that  all  their  nobility  was  to  be  re- 
ferred to  the  female  part  of  their  community,  who  hti 
accompanied  their  ancestors  from  Greece,  snd  wen 
descended  from  the  most  illustrious  families  of  ibeu 
metropolis  ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  denied  then 
polity  and  customs  from  that  quarter,  as  the  Sicilian 
bistorisn  pretended,  they  hsd  borrowed  many  of  tat 
rites  and  usages  of  the  Siculi,  who  were  in  possession 
of  the  country  at  the  time  of  their  arrival,  and  whom 
they  afterward  expelled.  (Polyb  ,fragm.,  12, 6.)— But 
it  was  to  the  inatitotiona  of  their  great  legislator  Zt- 
leucus  that  this  city  was  mainly  indebted  for  ita  pros- 
perity and  fame.  His  lews,  which,  according  to  tin 
assertion  of  Demosthenes,  continued  in  full  force  bt 
the  space  of  200  years  (Oral,  in  Timocr.),  are  said  u 
hsve  been  a  judicious  selection  from  the  CreUn,  Lace- 
demonian, and  Areopagitic  codes,  to  which  were,  hoe- 
ever,  added  several  original  enactments ;  among  then, 
that  is  noticed  ss  particularly  deserving  of  commenda- 
tion by  which  every  offence  had  its  peculiar  penalty 
attached  to  it ;  whereas,  in  other  systems  of  egisa 
tion,  punishment  was  awarded  according  to  the  arbi- 
trary decision  of  the  judge.  The  Thurians,  who  after- 
ward  adopted  the  code  of  Zaleucus,  injured  ita  «s- 
plicity  by  their  sdditions,  in  which  too  much  attav 
tion  was  paid  to  minute  points  and  matters  of  detal 
(Ephor.,  ap.  Slrab.,  260. — Compare  Plat.,  it  Leg.,  1, 
p.  638.  —  Died.  Sic.,  12,  20.— Allien.,  10,  7.-0i(, 
de  Leg.,  2,  6.)  The  situation  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Locri  has  not  been  hitherto  determined  with  accuracy, 
though  the  most  judicious  antiquarians  snd  traveller! 
agree  in  fixing  it  in  the  vicinity  of  Gerace.  (Ssrr.,1 
3,  B.—Clmer.,  It.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  1301.— Bmmdh\ 
vol.  1,  p.  161.)  This  modern  town  stands  oo  s  hill, 
which  is  probably  the  Mons  Esopis  of  Strabo,  asi 
where  the  citadel  waa  doubtless  placed.  But  the 
name  of  Pagliapoli,  which  ia  attached  to  some  con- 
siderable ruins  below  Gerace,  naturally  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Epraephyriu 
Locri.  (Keidctel,  Voyage  dam  la  Grande  Greet,  p. 
140.— Swinbume't  Travel*,  p.  340.)  D'Anville  re- 
moved it  too  far  to  the  south  when  he  supposed  it  te 
accord  with  the  Motta  di  Brvrrano.  (Cramer,  I  c.) 
Niebuhr  states  the  curious  fact,  that  there  is  still  re 
■mining  at  the  present  dsy,  in  the  district  of  ancient 
Locri,  a  population  that  speaks  Greek,  and  he  cites  in 
support  of  this  sssertion  the  testimony  of  Count  Zsr- 
lo,  an  Italian  noble.  (Roman  Hittory,  vol.  1,  p.  SI, 
in  noli*.  —  Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  404, 

<?ocusTssa  notorious  female  poisoner  at  Rome  du- 
ring the  first  century  of  our  era.  She  poisoned  Clau- 
dius by  order  of  Agrippins,  and  Britannicus  by  order 
of  Nero.  The  latter  loaded  her  with  presents  after  the 
perpetration  of  the  deed,  and  actually  placed  lea  raw 
under  her,  in  order  that  her  art  might  be  perpetuated. 
She  waa  put  to  death  by  Galba.  (Tacit.,  Ann.  \% 
66  —Id.  ib.,  13,  15  —  Sucton ,  Yit.  Ner.,  33.— /*»., 
Sat.,  1,  71.)  . 
LocutIos.    Vid.  Aius. 

Lollia  Paoluna,  grand-daughter  of  Lollius  Paul- 
linus,  who  made  himself  so  infamous  by  his  rapacity 
in  the  provinces.  She  married  C.  Memuiius,  a  mat 
of  consular  rank,  but  waa  taken  from  hint  by  Caligula, 
who  made  her  his  own  wife,  but  soon  after  repudiated 
her.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Calig.,  25.— Die  Co**.,  69,  II) 
She  afterward,  on  the  death  of  Messslins,  aspired  te 
a  onion  with  Claudius,  but  waa  put  to  death'  through 
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As  md  Hence  of  Agrippma.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Claud.,  38. 
-Tacit.,  Arm.,  13,  S3.) 

Louies,  I.  M .  Lolliai  Palicamis,  a  Roman  noble- 
Mi  in  the  time  of  Augustas,  who  gave  him  (A.U.C. 
718,  B.C.  26)  the  government  of  Gakuia,  with  the 
title  of  propralor.   He  acquitted  himself  so  well  in 
this  office,  that  the  emperor,  in  order  to  recompense 
au  services,  named  him  consul,  in  733,  with  L.  Aure 
bus  Lepidus.    Being  sent  in  737  to  engage  the  Ger- 
suns,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  he  had 
the  misfortune,  after  some  successes,  to  experience  a 
defeat,  known  in  history  by  the  appellation  of  cladet 
Lolluuu,  and  in  which  be  lost  the  eagle  of  the  fifth  le- 
gion. It  appears,  however,  that  he  waa  able  to  repair 
the  disaster,  and  regain  the  confidence  of  Augustus, 
fortius  monarch  chose  him,  about  A.U.C.  751,  B.C. 
8,  to  accompany  his  grandson  Cains  Casar  (afterward 
the  Emperor  Caligula)  into  the  East,  aa  a  kind  of  di- 
rector  of  hit  youth  (-'  veUli  moderator  jwuntte."  Veil. 
Psierc,  2,  103).    In  the  course  of  this  mission,  be 
became  guilty  of  the  greatest  depredations,  and  formed 
secret  plots,  which  were  disclosed  to  Caiua  Cesar  by 
the  kwgof  the  Parthians.    Lollius  died  suddenly  a  few 
data  after  this,  leaving  behind  him  immense  riches, 
hot  a  most  odious  memory.    (Pliny,  9,  35,-  57.) 
Whether  his  end  was  voluntary  or  otherwise,  Velleius 
Paterculus  (/.  c)  declares  himself  unable  to  decide. 
Horace  addressed  to  him  one  of  his  odea  (the  ninth  of 
the  fourth  book)  in  the  year  of  his  consulship  with  Lep- 
idus, but  died  seven  or  eight  yearn  before  Lollius  bad 
disgraced  himself  by  his  conduct  in  the  East.  (Com- 
pare Smtdon,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.) — II.  A  sod  of  the  pre- 
ceding, to  whom  Horace  addressed  two  of  his  epistles 
(the  second  and  eighteenth  of  the  first  book).    He  « 
the  eldest  son  of  M.  Lollius  Palicanus,  and  is  therefore 
styled  by  Horace  Muxmu  (tcil.  taste).    Several  mod- 
em scholars,  such  ss  Torrentius,  Baxter,  Dacier,  G  lan- 
dorp  (Otumttt.,  p.  647),  and  Moreri  {Diet.  Hut.,  vol, 
4,  p.  192),  make  Horace,  in  the  epistle  just  referred  to, 
address  ]<ollius  the  father,  not  the  son.    This,  how- 
ever, violates  chronology,  since  it  appear*  from  Epitt. 
%  that  the  person  to  whom  it  is  inscribed  waa  quite  a 
young  man.   The  other  aide  of  the  question  ia  advo- 
cated by  Noris  (ad  Cenotaph.  Pit,  2,  14,  p.  355). 
Bajle  (Diet.  Hut.,  >.  v.),  Maeson  (Vit.  Hot.,  p.  265), 
tad  among  the  editors  of  Horace  by  Sanadon,  Ges- 
oer,  Doring,  dec.    The  epithet  vuuime,  as  employed 
by  Horace,  has  also  given  rise  to  considerable  discus- 
sion.  Torrentius,  Dacier,  end  many  other  commenta- 
tors, refer  it  to  the  mental  qualities  of  the  individual ; 
while  Scaliger,  Marcilius,  Meibomius,  Vanderbourg, 
and  others,  consider  Maxime  a  family  or  proper  Damo. 
The  authority,  however,  which  has  been  cited  from 
Grater  (638,"  2),  to  substantiate  this  laat  opinion,  ia 
folly  opposed  by  chronological  arguments.  (Consult 
Oibariiu,  ad  Horat.,  I.  c.)   Besides,  the  distinctive 
family  name  of  the  Lollii  waa  Palicamu,  or,  as  it  is 
written  on  coins,  Palikanu*.    (Compare  Burmann, 
sd  Quintil.,  4,  2.— Emttli,  Clav.  Cic.,  *.  v.  Paltka- 
not— Vol.  Max.,  3,8.  Z.  —  EUendt,  ad  Cic.,  Brut., 
p.  m.—Rasche,  Lex.  Rti  Num.,  vol.  4,  col.  1815.) 

LonDiNiOM  (Ptol.  \oviiviov. — Less  correctly  Loh- 
tisvu).  a  city  of  the  Trinobantea,  in  Britain,  now  Con- 
ion.  The  place  appears  to  have  had  a  very  remote 
antiquity,  and  already  existed  in  the  time  of  Ca*sar, 
though,  in  consequence  of  his  march  being  in  a  differ- 
ent direction,  it  remained  unknown  to  him.  Tacitus 
(dim.,  14,  33)  speaks  of  it  ss  s  place  of  great  com- 
merce, and,  indeed,  its  favourable  situation  for  trade 
most  have  given  the  place  a  very  early  origin.  Ita 
later  name  was  Augusta  Trinobantum,  in  honour,  prob- 
ably, of  some  Roman  empress.  (Compare  Ammianos 
Marcellraus,  87,  8.  "  Lundinium,  cents  opptdum, 
food  AuguMlam  potteritat  appellant.")  Beds)  styles 
it  Lwiionia,  and  also  Civitat  Lnndoma  (2.  4,  7 ;  3, 
I).  Ancient  Londinium  is  generally  thought  to  have 
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occupied  that  part  of  the  modern  city  wiich  lies  a* 
the  north  of  the  Thames,  near  the  tower  of  London). 
As,  however,  Ptolemy  assigns  Londinium  to  the  Caa> 
tii,  many  have  been  lad  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  bo- 
rough of  Southxoark,  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  or, 
rather,  to  the  part  immediately  west  of  this,  especially 
ss  here  many  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  found. 
It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  the  ancient  city 
lav  on  both  aides  of  the  stream,  so  that  Ptolemy  might 
assign  it  aa  well  to  the  Trinobantes  and  Atrebatii  as 
to  the  Cantii.   (Mamurt,  Qeogr.,  vol.  3,  pt.  2,  p.  146.) 

LoNotnAnos,  a  surname  of  Artaxerxea  I.,  in  Greek 
tiaitpoxeip.  Plutarch  states  that  this  appellation  waa 
given  him  because  bis  right  band  was  longer  than  hie 
left ;  but  Strabo  says  that  be  was  so  called  from  th* 
extraordinary  length  of  his  arms,  which,  on  his  stand- 
ing upright,  could  reach  bia  knees.  (Strab.,  735.) 
He  makes  him  to  have  been,  in  other  respects,  one  of 
the  handsomest  of  men  (tdXXiarov  av$ponuv.—  Vid. 
Artaxerxea  I.) 

LohtfiNOS,  a  celebrated  Greek  critic  and  rhetorical 
writer,  who  flourished  daring  the  reigns  of  Flavin* 
Claudius  and  Aurelian.  (Photiut,  Cod.  265,  p.  1470. 
— Georg.  Syneell.,  Ckron.,  p.  384.)  The  place  of 
his  birth  is  uncertain.  Sterne  make  him  to  have  bee*) 
a  native  of  Palmyra  (Seller.,  Ant.  Palmy.,  p.  288), 
others  of  Ernes*  in  Syria  (Gair.,  it  Petra.—Houttn,, 
Vit.  Porphyr.,  c.  6),  and  olbera,  again,  as  for  example 
Langbaen,  of  Pamphyha,  confounding  him  with  Dio- 
nysius  of  Phaselis.  The  most  probable  opinion  is 
that  which  regards  him  as  an  Athenian.  (Joni.,Hi*t. 
Plat.,  8,  14.— Ruhnken,  Vit.  Long.,  $  8.)  It  i*  of 
Longinus  that  Euntpiu*  first  made  the  remark  which 
has  been  so  often  repeated  in  similar  cases  ;  he  called 
him  a  tiring  library  and  a,  tealking  study.  (BtfUio- 
6V}«»  ric  lfc^n>xo(  nal  vepmarow  Movcetov. — Eunap., 
in  Vit.  Porph.,p.7,ed.  Boutonade.)  Longinus  himself 
informs  us,  in  the  preface  to  bia  work  Ilepi  rtXovc,  pre- 
served by  Porphyry  in  the  life  of  Plotinus,  p.  137,  that, 
from  an  early  age,  be  travelled  much  in  company  with 
•  -made  I  " 


his  parents,  surveyed  many  regions,  and  i 
acquainted  with  all  the  individuals,  distinguished  ia 
philosophy,  whom  his  various  joumeyiogs  thus  'threw 
m  hi*  way.  He  became  the  pupil  of  Ammoniua  Sac- 
cas  at  Alexandres,  and  also  of  Origen,  a  disciple  of 
Ammoniua,  not  to  be  confounded,  however,  with  Ori- 
gen, the  famous  Christian  writer.  He  was  a  genuine 
Platoaiat,  ss  appears  not  only  from  his  works,  or,  rather, 
the  fragments  of  his  works,  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
but  also  from  the  commentaries  on  Plato  composed  by 
him,  and  of  which  Olympiodorus  and  Proclus  make 
mention.  (Ruhnken,  Vit.  Long.,  &  6.)  The  loss  of 
these  commentaries  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  by  us, 
aa  it  would  appear  that  Longinus  directed  hia  attention 
to  the  style  as  well  as  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  After 
having  completed  his  course  of  study  snd  preparation, 
Longinus  opened  a  school  at  Athens,  giving  instruction 
not  merely  in  the  oratorical  art,  but  in  criticism  and 
also  in  philosophy.  (Ruhnken,  Vit.  Long.,  <)  9.) 
Hera  be  numbered  the  celebrated  Porphyry  among  hi* 
disciples,  whose  Syrian  name  Malech  he  changed  into 
Porphyrius  of  synonymous  import.  {Eunap.,  in  Vafc 
Porph.,  p.  13  )  After  having  spent  a  large  portion  of 
his  life  at  Atheoa  in  the  infraction  of  youth  and  the 
composition  of  numerous  works,  Ixmginus  visited  the 
East,  either  to  transact  some  business  at  Emess,  or 
to  spend  a  short  time  with  certain  relation*  of  his  who 
dwelt  there.  It  waa  on  this  occasion  that  he  became 
known  to  Zenobia,  the  celebrated  Queen  of  Palmyra, 
who  engaged  his  services  as  her  preceptor  in  Greek. 
(Vopucue,  Vit.  Aurel.,  30.)  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  her  minister,  and  aided  her  with  hi*  coun- 
sel*. Longinus  is  ssid,  in  bis  new  capacity,  to  have 
induced  Zenobia  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and  to 
have  dictated  the  proud  and  spirited  letter  which  she 
sent  to  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (c.  30).   This  letter  an 
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fainted  the  Roman  emperor,  that,  taring  ehurtly  after 
■Mil*  himself  muter  of  Palmyra,  he  caused  Longinus 

*  be  put  to  death  <A.D.  878).  Zenobie,  overcome 
ijr  the  terrors  of  impending  destruction,  became  from 

•  heroine  a  mere  woman,  and  sought  to  propitiate  the 
tetsnvewas  of  her  ceoqueror  by  imputing  the  whole 
Mame  of  the  war  to  the  counsel*  of  Longinus.  (Zot- 
aeuu,  I,  66.)  The  wpirit  of  the  minister,  however, 
rose  in  proportion  to  the  danger,  and  he  met  his  fate 
with  all  the  calmness  of  a  true  philosopher.— The 
pricipel  work  Of  Longiooe  is  bis  treatise  flepi  Tfovc 
C  On  the  Sublxmt,"  or,  more  accurately,  perhaps,  "On 
eteration  of  thought  and  language").  This  is  one  of 
•he  meat  celebrated  productions  of  antiquity,  and  is 
probably  the  fragment  of  a  much  larger  work.  There 
M,  however,  some  doubt  whether  this  treatise  was  in 
reality  written  by  him.  Modern  editors  have  given 
the  name  of  the  author  of  the  work  as  "  Dionyeios 
Longtime,"  bet  in  the  best  manuscripts  it  is  said  to 
he  written  "  by  Dionysius  or  Longtime"  (Aiowotov  f) 
moyyit/ov),  and  m  the  Florence  manuscript  by  an 
anonymous  author.  Stride*  says,  that  toe  name  of 
the  counsellor  of  Zambia  wae  Longinus  Cassius. 
Seme  critics  have  conjectured  that  this  treatise  was 
Written  by  Dionyaius  of  Hslicarnaasos  or  by  Dionyaius 
of  Pergenram,  who  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (6S6)  a*  a 
extinguished  teacher  of  rhetoric ;  but  the  difference 
•f  etyle  between  this  work  and  the  acknowledged 
works  of  Dionysius  of  Hahcamassua,  renders  this  con- 
jecture very  improbable ;  and  as  to  the  other  Dionys- 
ms, the  conjecture  baa  no  foundation.  (Consslt  Re- 
mark* en  the  tuppoted  Diomftnu  Longmut,  Ac., 
London,  18M,  8vo.)  The  author  of  the  treatise  on 
the  Sublime,  whoever  be  may  have  been,  develops  in 
H,  With  a  truly  philosophical  spirit,  the  nature  of  sub- 
limity in  thought  and  expression.  He  establishes  the 
htws  for  its  use,  and  illustrates  these  by  examples, 
which  constitute,  at  the  same  time,  an  ingenious  cri- 
tique upon  the  highest  productions  of  antiquity.  The 
etyle  of  the  work  is  animated  rod  correct ;  though 
critic*  think  that  they  discover  in  it  forms  of  express- 
ion which  could  not  nave  been  employed  prior  to  the 
And  century,  and  which  stand  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  theory  of  Amati,  tine  scholar  making  the  work  to 
have  been  composed  in  the  age  of  Augustas.  Kuhn- 
ken  thought  he  discovered,  m  reading  Apomee,  a 
Greek  rhetorician,  all  the  lost  work  of  Longrnos  on 
Rhetoric  excepting;  the  first  chapter.  He  found  it  in- 
termingled wMh  the  work  of  the  former,  and  recog- 
nised it  by  its  style.  He  pronounces  it  not  inferior  to 
the  treaties  on  the  Sublime.  A  communication  on 
this  subject  was  transmitted  by  him  to  the  editor  of  a 
French  ■periodical,  "  BibUotheque  dee  Science*  tt  dot 
Beaux-Art*,"  and  appeared  in  1765  (vol.  24,  pt.  1,  p. 
47ft).  The  accuracy  Of  Ruhuken's  opinion,  however, 
m  assigning  the  fragment  in  question  to  the  critic 
Longtime,  is  far  from  being  generally  acceded  to. 
Weiske  gives  a  portion  of  the  fragment,  with  a  Latin 
version,  in  his  edition  of  Longinus,  but  can  find  no 
Similarity  between  it  and  the  general  style  and  manner 
of  Longinus.  His  decision  hi  evidently  a  correct  one. 
(Weitke,  Prof,  ad  el.  Long-,  p.  xxiv.)  The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  treatise  Tlcpi  T^ovf  is  that  of  Weiake, 
lip*.,  1809,  8vo,  reprinted  at  London,  1890.— An 
.enumeration  of  the  works  of  Longinus,  as  far  they  can 
be  ascertained,  is  given  by  Ruhnken,  in  bis  disserta- 
tion on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Longinus,  published 
under  the  fictitious  name  of  Schardaro,  and  reprinted 
in  Weiske's  edition  (p.  LXIX.,  teqq.)  The  <bst  is 
ae  follow*:  I.  01  *M\oyot,  or,  more  correctly,  per- 
haps, iMXoyoi  6/utou.  (Weitke,  ad  Ruhnk.,  VU. 
Long.,  p.  LVL,  in  nomr.)  ft  waa  a  work  in  more  than 
twenty  books,  end  was  devoted  to  a  critical  examina- 
tion of  the  writers  of  antiquity.— 3.  Tlept  ro6  Kara 
Veiitov  ("  On  the  Oration  of  Vemmtkewe*  against 

-  Jfitfito")>-S.  'Airop^oro  Kh»*pi*d  {'•Homeric  Dtjft- 
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cubits,"  i.  e.,  an  examination  of  aancult  poieu  relative 
to  the  writings  of  Homer). — 4.  Ei  TiUm*oc  'Ouqoor 
(<•  Whether  Homer  tea*  a  Fhtio*opker").-i  n^ttj. 
flora  'Ofiqpov  mi  Xvoclc  {"Homeric  ProUemt,  ui 
their  Seiuuon*"). — 6.  Tiya  wapa  rur  itrropior  el  /pas- 
ftaruai  tic  iorepwd  ifnyomrrai  ("  Wktt  tkmgt  am- 
trary  to  tattory  grammarian*  ttale  at  ■/  they  vm  n 
accordance  wuh  it"). — 7.  Ilcpi  run  mis'  'Oyajpp  nUa 
onpuuvovoin  Xe(eav  (••  0«  moras  m  Homer  tktt  sase 
oariou*  tigniJieation*").—8.  'Armwy  Xifiun  infant 
P  ("  A  Lexicon  of  Attu  form*  of  ezprutm").-t. 
Aifetc  'Avri/iuxov.  Kai  'HpaiMuvot  (••  Peculiar  fan 
of  exprettim  en  Antmocku*  and  Mereciem").  The 
grammariane  called  by  the  name  of  Arfetr  those  words 
which  were  remarkable  for  any  peculiarity  of  form  or 
signification.  Anlimecbua  and  Heracteon  wen  two 
poets. — 10.  Ilepi  efotxuv  ("  On  nanet  of  JVatunu." 
Gentile  nouns). — 11.  Syoiia  eif  to  tot  'Hsowriuaet 
tyxitpiSiM  ("Schoba  on  the  Manual  of  Heplxatin"). 
— IS.  ilifiavvdeoeuf}i6yuv(-'Onlhe  Arrangcvunlej 
Word*"). — 18.  Textqfarropi*j("ArtofRh*ttrk').- 
14.  Eif  ripi  ferrropiichv  'Hpuoytvovc  ("  On  Iht  Muim* 
of  Hermogene*").— 16.  Hep*  Tywif. — 16.  Ileoi  so- 
XCtv  ("  On  Ik*  Beginning  of  Thrigt")  —17.  Ilepi* 
Xovt  ("  De  fimbut  tmwrun  tt  faafomm").— 18  Ilest 
ip/^c ("  On  In*tiM(")  — 19.  'EmeroHi vpbt  roVA/i- 
Xotv  ("  Letter  to  Arnetiu*")  —SO.  Ileoi  ttk  Kan  Ijio- 
tava  iutaioovvtK  ("On  the  Piatonic  defantum  «/ jut 
Conduct)".— 91.  Uepi  rwv  ioeini  ("On  lie**").  Then 
appear  to  have  been  two  treatises  with  this  title,  oat 
against  Plotinus,  snd  the  other  against  Porphyry .— a 
UtplimxlKC'Onlhe  SouC).— 38.  'Oooweflor ("Oofr 
nathu*."  An  doge  on  Odsmalbua,  the  acceifli 
husband  of  Zenobia). — 34.  Commentaries  on  Pitta. 
(Compare  the  remarks  of  Toup,  ad  fragm.,  VIII- 
Ltmg.,  p.  646,  ed.  Weitke,  p.  867,  ei.  Teup.y-ll.  C. 
Cassius  Longinus,  a  friend  of  Antony  the  orator,  id 
distinguished  for  his  acquaintance  with  bistorical,  legal, 
and  antiquarian  topics.  (Oic.,  Or.,  1,  60.— frsoa, 
Cure.  Cic  ,  t.  v.) 

LoNooBiam.    Yid.  Langobardi. 

Lonooa,  a  Greek  writer,  author  of  a  prose  ronton 
entitled  Iloifuvuca  fa  xara  Aafvt*  cat  XXon»  ("P*> 
lorah  retathe  to  Daphnit  ami  Chioe"),  bat  mora  can- 
non Vy  cited  as  the  UomtviKu  ("  Pattoratt")  of  Long", 
or  the  Anfvtf  koI  XAoq  ("  Daphni*  and  Cklee").  The 
period  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  and  he  ia  neither 
named  by  Suidaa  nor  any  ancient  writer.  Pertupe  ee 
author  of  this  name  never  existed  ;  nor  ia  the  miatt 
rendered  at  all  clearer  by  the  circumstance  of  Imp* 
being  a  Latin,  not  a  Greek,  word.  Harlesa,  in  fact, 
supposes  that  the  name  originated  in  e  mistake.  The 
celebrated  Florence  manuscript  has  no  aothor'e  dim 
whatever.  The  title  runs  simply  KtaitaxSn  epuruw 
Xiyot  o",  the  lsst  word  of  which  may  have  been  tikee 
by  a  copyist  for  the  name  of  the  romancer.  All  wri- 
ters agree  in  assigning  to  the  Daphnis  and  Chios"  ■ 
date  subsequent  to  the  Ethiopica  of  Heliodonia,  but 
some  misapprehension  has  existed  among  the  superfi- 
cially learned  with  regard  to  the  evidence  of  the  style 
The  French  version  of  Amyot,  deformed  as  a  transla- 
tion, but  beautiful  a*  an  original  composition  by  in 
naivete,  had  given  the  general  reader  an  idea  that  tie 
simplicity  of  the  subject  wsa  reflected  in  the  language 
of  the  original.  The  fact,  however,  is  precisely  the 
reverse.  The  diction  i  i  Longus,  as  Villemain  remarks, 
"  is  curiously  elegant,  ingeniously  concise,  and  richly 
symmetrical."  The  art  of  composition  waa  new 
more  laboriously  or  more  skilfully  applied ;  every  word 
is  placed  in  it*  proper  position  with  the  most  delicate 
care ;  the  adaptation  of  terms,  the  relation  even  of 
sounds,  are  all  so  skilfully  adjusted,  a*  to  make  the 
same  writer  observe,  that  the  effect  of  the  whole  is  rather 
coquettish  than  graceful.  This  very  care,  however,  this 
laborious  elegance,  instead  ■of  identifying  the  author,  as 
on  s  hasty  glance  it  would  team  to  do,  frith  the  closets 
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ages  of  antiquity,  proclaim*  the  sophist.  The  emguUr 
eucoimtuKC  ia,  that  neither  Suidae  nor  Photioe  so 
reach  u  i II ode  to  the  work  or  name  the  author, 
which,  unaccountable  aa  it  may  appear,  would  almost 
indocs  as  to  murine,  in  spite  of  the  thing  being  pro- 
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nouncsd  "  impossible"  by  ViUemain, 
ically  was  produced  in  the  midst  of  the  bad  taste  and 
wearisome  scholastics  of  the  eighth  century.  The 
■aiiatiooa  mentioned  by  Courier  rather  tend  to  alrengib- 
« this  suspicion  than  otherwise';  .for  if  the  work  wore 
realty  pillaged  by  Achillea  Patios,  Xeatepbon  of  Ephe- 
su,  Nicetae  Eugenianua,  Enmathiiia,  and  the  whole 
hast  of  aerihblers  from  the  second  century  downward, 
this  would  prove  incooteatabiy  that  it  waa  intimately 
aad  popularly  known:  and  why  all  the  writers  end 
critics  of  so  vast  a  apace  of  time  should  base  conspired 
to  preserve  an  inviolable  silence  on  the  subject,  to 
conceal  the  author's  name,  to  refrain  from  the  slightest 
tllosioato  his  piece,  is  utterly  beyond  coeaprehsaaion. 
We  moat  confess,  that  it  does  require  some  stretch  of 
faith  to  bebrve  that  a  lxmenis  waa  prodnced  in  the 
eighth  century,  a  period  which  affords  no  name  better 
known  than  that  of  the  chronicle-maker  Syncellus. 
But,  if  this  were  granted,  it  would  be  easy  to  imagine 
that  such  a  man  Would  be  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  dm  language  from  toe  earliest  times,  and  more  es- 
pecially with  those  productions  of  romantic  fiction 
which  be  waa  destined  to  imitate  and  surpass.  More- 
net,  without  •  particle  of  invention  himself,  and  gift- 
ad  rather  with  an  ingenious  industry  directed  by  an 
acquired  sad  fastidioue  ante,  than  with  natural  grace 
and  power,  he  would  be  thrown  upon  these  for  hia  re- 
sources :  he  would  gather  even  from  the  weeds  of  the 
garden  of  literature  those  minute  events  which  would 
become  visible  to  the  eye  only  when  collected  and  ar- 
ranged in  his  cell ;  and  the  future  examiner,  by  a  nat- 
ural mistake,  would  trace  the  theft  to  the  poor  rather 
than  to  the  rich,  just  aa  we  may  aay  of  the  pulpy  end 
af  the  grass-flower,  it  tastes  or  smells  of  honey,  and 
sot  of  the  fragrant  stores  of  the  bee,  they  taste  or 
smell  of  the  grass- flower.  —  "Daphnia  and  Chios" 
■  the  romance,  nor  ezcelleuee,  of  physical  lose.  It 
is  a  history  of  the  seoeea  rather  than  of  the  mind,  a 
picture  of  the  development  of  the  instincts  rather 
than  of  the  sentiments.  .  In  this  point  of  view  it  is 
ibsoialeiy  original ;  and  the  subject,  pleasing,  indeed, 
at  its  nature,  bat  dangerous  and  seductive  to  the 
youthful  imagination,  becomes,  when  treated  by  the 
nruteriy  and  seldom  indelicate  pen  of  Longue,  philo- 
sophically interesting.    Unlike  the  sensual  vulgari- 
ties of  modern  Europe,  which  can  only  betray  the 
heart  by  brutalizing  the  mind,  there  is  a  charm  about 
its  freedom,  a  purity  in  its  very  ignorance  of  virtue. 
Vice  is  advocated  by  no  aopbistry.  palliated  by  no  se- 
ductions of  circumstances,  and  punished  by  no  suffer- 
ings.  Vice,  in  fact,  does  not  exist,  unless  ignorance 
he  a  crime  and  love  an  impurity.    Daphnia  and 
Chloe  have  been  brought  up  together,  free  denixena 
of  the  6 elds,  and  groves,  and  streams  of  the  Lesbian 
paradise;  their  eyes  have  rested  from  infancy  on  the 
same  objects ;  their  ideas  have  been  formed  by  the 
aime  train  of  circumatancee ;  their  tastes,  feelings, 
habits,  all  have  sprung  from  the  same  root,  and  grown 
under  the  same  influence.    Their  hearts  onderaland 
each  other;  the  poetry  of  nature  has  entered  their 
souls,  and  is  reflected  in  their  eyea ;  but  poor,  at  least 
in  the  wealth  of  the  world  and  ila  acquirements,  bum- 
ble in  station,  solitary,  and  ignorant,  sentiment  finds 
no  passage  into  language,  and  no  voice  but  the  voice 
of  nature  is  heard  in  their  hearts.      Paul  aad  Vir- 

S-  ia  nethiag  more  than  "  Daphnia  and  Chloe," 
i nested  by  a  refined  and  cultivated  mind,  and  apirit- 
aalizsd  and  purified  by  the  influence  of  Christianity. 
Taking  the  difference  of  time,  climate,  knowledge, 
and  faith  into  account,  the  parallel  ia  complete.  If 
fit.  I  Terra  had  made  bw  lovers  shepherd*  in  the  isl- 


and of  Lesbos,  under  a  pagan  regime,  hia  work,  n> 
■lead  of  being  one  of  the  most  exquisite  and  delight- 
ful of  all  modern  productions,  would  have  been  a  tis- 
sue of  metaphysical  mechanism  and  absurdity.  Erea 
in  too  faulta  of  the  two  worka  there  ia  a  atriking  anal- 
ogy. The  infidelity  committed  by  Daphnia  carries 
hia  ignorance  to  a  pitch  of  exaggeration  which  ia  abso- 
lutely repulsive ;  while  the  ill-timed  and  extravagant 
prudery  of  Virginia  in  the  catastrophe,  in  the  hands  ot 
any  other  writer  than  St.  Pierre,  would  have  sur- 
prised the  reader  into  a  smile.  "  The  expressions  of 
Longua,"  asya  Hoot,  "  are  full  of  fire  and  vivacity ; 
be  produces  with  spirit ;  his  pieturea  are  agreeable, 
and  hia  images  arranged  with  skill.  The  characters 
are  carefully  sustained  ;  the  episodes  grow  out  of  the 
story  ;  and  the  passions  and  sentiments  are  depicted 
with  a  delicacy  sufficiently  in  keeping  with  paaloial 
simplicity,  but  not  always  with  the  rules  of  romance. 
Probability  ia  almost  never  violated,  except  in  the 
machinery  which  ia  employed  without  discretion,  and 
which  injures  the  denouement  of  the  piece,  in  other 
respects  good  and  agreeable."  (Foreign  Quarterly, 
No.  9,  p.  188,  safe .) — The  best  editions  of  Longua 
are.  that  of  Beden,  Lift.,  1777, 8vo;  Villoison,  Paris, 
1778,  8  vols.  8*o ;  fiohaefor,  Lips.,  1803,  llmo;  aad 
that  of  Courier,  re- edited  by  Do  Sinner.  Peru,  1829, 
8vo.  Courier's  tsxt  contains  the  fragment  which  fills 
up  the  hiatus  s  p.  18,  est.  ViUauon.  and  p.  15.  ad. 
Sehajfer.  It  waa  copied  from  a  Florentine  manu- 
script, and  first  published  at  Rome  in  1810,  by  Cou- 
rier, than  aa  artillery  officer  in  the  French  aervice. 
The  fragment  first  appeared  separately,  but  waa  aeon 
after  inserted  into  en  edition  of  the  whole  romance  by 
the  same  scholar.  The  manuscript  ia  the  same  from 
which  Chariton,  Xenophon  Epheshis,  and  De  Furia's 
.dEsopesn  Fables  have  been  publiahed ;  and  it  con- 
tains also  Longua,  four  hooka  of  Achillea  Tatiua,  and 
several  Opuacula  enumerated  by  De  Furia,  p.  xxxii.  • 
xxxvii..  ed.  Lip*.,  letlv. 

Loria,  a  nymph,  daughter  of  Neptune,  pursued  by 
Priepna,  and  who  escaped  from  him  by  being  c banged 
into  the  aquatic  lotus.    (Ouid,  Met.,  0,  848.) 

Lororaiei,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  near 
the  Syrtee.  They  received  tbia  name  from  their  Us- 
ing upon  the  lotus.  Ulyaaaa  visited  their  country  at 
hia  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  (Hum.,  Oi,  9,  84.) 
Homer  says,  that  whoever  ate  of  the  lotus  Iret  all  wish 
of  returning  home,  end  became  desirous  of  remaining 
in  the  land  that  produced  it.  Compare  Herodotus 
<4,  177).  According  to  Rennell,  the  location  of  the 
Lotopoagi  merely  on  the  coast  of  Africa  arose  from 
the  want  of  a  more  extended  knowledge  of  th'j  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  desert,  on  the  pirt  of  the  an- 
cient writers.  He  atatea  that  the  tribe*  win  inhabit 
these  countries,  and  whose  manners  are  in  any  degree 
known  to  oe,  eat  universally  of  this  fruit.  The  tbrub 
or  tree  that  bean  the  lotua  fruit  ia  diaaemineted  over 
the  edge  of  the  Great  Desert,  from  tha  coast  of  Cy- 
rano, round  by  Tripolis  snd  Africs  Propria,  to  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Atlsntic,  the  Senegal,  and  the  Niger.  (Ge- 
ography of  Herodotus,  vol.  3.  p.  889,  eeqq.,  ed.  1830.) 
It  is  well  known,  remarks  ibis  same  writer,  that  a  great 
difference  of  opinion  has  prevsiled  among  the  mod- 
erne  concerning  what  the  ancienta  intended  by  tha 
lotus  :  for  the  history  of  it,  aa  it  haa  come  down  to  us, 
ia  mixed  with  fable,  from  having  previously  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  poeta.  But  of  the  existence 
of  a  fruit,  which,  although  growing  apontaneouely, 
furnished  the  popular  food  of  tribes  or  nations,  there 
ia  no  kind  of  doubt,  aa  it  ia  mentioned  by  various  au- 
thora  of  credit,  and  among  the  rest  by  Polybiua,  who 
appears  to  have  seen  it  in  the  proper  country  of  the 
Lotopbagi.  There  appear,  however,  to  have  been  twa 
distinct  species  of  lotua  designated  by  the  term,  be- 
cause Herodotus  snd  Piny,  in  particular,  describe  a 
marked  difference  between  them;  the  one  being  aa 
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aquatic  plant,  whose  root  and  seeds  were  eaten  in 
Egypt ;  the  other  the  frnit  of  s  shrub  or  small  tree, 
On  the  sandy  coast  of  Libya.  Herodotus,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Libyan  lotus  (4,  177),  says,  that  the  fruit  of 
the  lotus  is  of  the  size  of  the  mastic,  and  sweet  like 
the  date,  and  that  of  it  a  kind  of  wine  is  made.  Pliny 
(18,  17)  describes  two  different  kinds  of  lotus,  the 
one  found  near  the  Syrtes,  the  other  in  Egypt.  The 
former  he  describes  from  Cornelius  Nepos  as  the  fruit 
Ot  a  tree ;  in  size  ordinarily  as  big  as  a  bean,  and  of 
a  yellow  colour,  aweet  and  pleasant  to.  the  taste.  The 
fruit  was  ■  bruised,  and  made  into  a  kind  of  paste  or 
dough,  and  then  stored  up  for  food.  Moreover,  a  kind 
of  wine  was  made  from  it,  resembling  mead,  but  which 
would  not  keep  many  days.  Pliny  adds,  thst "  armies, 
in  marching  through  that  part  of  Africa,  have  subsist- 
ed on  the  lotus."  Perhaps  this  may  refer  to  the  army 
of  Balbus,  which  the  same  writer  informs  us  (5,  5) 
had  penetrated  to  Gsdamis  and  Feazan.  Poiybius, 
who  had  himself  seen  the  lotus  on  the  coast  of  Libya, 
says,  that  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  shrub,  which  is  rough  and 
armed  with  prickles,  and  in  foliage  resembles  the 
ihamnua.  That  when  ripe  it  is  of  the  size  of  a  round 
olive;  has  a  purple  tinge,  and  contains  a  hard  but 
small  stone ;  that  it  is  bruised  or  pounded,  and  laid 
by  for  use,  and  that  its  flavour  approaches  to  that  of 
figs  or  dates.  And,  finally,  that  a  kind  of  wine  is 
made  from  it,  by  expression,  and  diluted  with  water ; 
that  it  affords  a  good  beverage,  but  will  not  keep  more 
thantendays.  {Polyb.,  apud  Atht*.,  14,  p.  66.)  The 
lotus  has  also  been  described  by  several  modern  trav- 
ellers, such  ss  Shaw,  Desfontsines,  Park,  and  Beecfay. 
Shaw  says  (vol.  1,  p.  363)  that  the  lotus  is  the  tttdra 
of  the  Arabs ;  that  it  is  a  species  of  ziziphu*  or  jujeb ; 
and  that  the  fruit  tastes  somewhat  like  gingerbread. 
When  fresh,  it  is  of  a  bright  yellow.  Park's  descrip- 
tion, however,  is  the  moat  perfect  of  all.  "  They  are 
small  farinaceous  berries,  of  a  yellow  colour  and  deli- 
cious taste.  The  natives  convert  diem  into  a  sort  of 
bread,  by  exposing  them  some  days  to  the  ann,  and 
afterward  pounding  them  gently  in  a  wooden  mortar, 
until  the  farinaceous  part  of  the  berry  is  separated 
from  the  atone.  This  meal  is  then  mixed  with  a  little 
water,  and  formed  into  cakes,  which,  when  dried  in 
the  sun,  resemble  in  colour  and  flavour  the  sweetest 
gingerbread.  The  stones  are  afterward  put  into  a 
veasel  of  water  and  shaken  about,  so  as  to  separate 
the  meal  which  may  still  adhere  to  them :  thie.com- 
mnmcates  a  sweet  and  agreeable  taste  to  the  water, 
and,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pounded  millet,  forms 
a  pleasant  gruel  called  fondi,  which  is  the  common 
breakfast  in  many  parts  of  Ladamar  during  the  months 
of  February  and  March.  The  fruit  is  collected  by 
spreading  a  cloth  upon  the  ground  and  beating  the 
branches  with  a  stick"  (p.  99). 

Looa,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Pisa,  on  the 
river  Auser  or  Serchio.  It  still  preserves  its  situation 
and  name.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Livy, 
as  the  place  to  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  retired  after 
the  unfortunate  campaign  on  the  Trebia  (SI,  69).  The 
same  writer  states  it  to  have  been  colonized  A.U.C. 
676  (41,  13.— Veil.  Pattre.,  1,  IS).  Csssar  frequent- 
ly made .  Lues  his  headquarters  during  his  command 
in  the  two  Gaols.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  1, 9. — Suet., 
Cat.,  34.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Strabo  (317. — 
Compare  Plin.,  3,  6.— Plot.,  p.  61). 

Lucani,  the  inhabitants  of  Lucania.  (  Vid.  Lucania.) 

Luoanij,  a  country  of  Magna  Gravis,  below  Apulia. 
It  was  occupied,  in  common  with  the  other  provinces 
of  southern  Italy,  by  numerous  Greek  colonies.  The 
native  race  of  the  Lucani  were  numerous  and  warlike, 
and  said  to  be  of  Samnitic  origin.  These,  as  then- 
numbers  increased,  gradually  advanced  from  the  inte- 
rior to  the  coast,  and  were  soon  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Greeks,  who,  unable  to  make  good  their  de- 
fence, gradually  retreated ;  thus  allowing  their  hardy 
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and  reatlesa  foea  to  obtain  possession  of  all  the  actus, 
ments  on  the  western  coast.    These  aggressions  of 
the  Lucani  were  for  a  season  checked  by  the  valonr 
and  ability  of  Alexander,  king  of  Epirua ;  bat  upon 
his  death  they  renewed  their  inroads  with  increased 
confidence  and  success,  making  themselves  mssteri 
of  Thurii,  Metapontnm,  Heracles,  with  eeveral  other 
towns,  and  finally  reducing  the  Grecian  league  to  an 
empty  name,  with  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  brill 
iaocy  and  power.    Such  was  the  state  of  things  whes 
the  Romans  appeared  on  the  scene.   The  Locasi 
unable  to  make  any  effectual  resistance  after  Pyrrhos 
bad  withdrawn  hia  forces  from  Italy,  submitted  to  tot 
victors.    The  war  with  Hannibal,  carried  on  for  sc. 
many  years  in  this  extremity  of  Italy,  completed  its 
desolation  and  ruin ;  for,  with  the  exception  of  a  Urn 
towns  restored  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  tail 
once  flourishing  tract  of  country  became  a  dreary 
waste,  retaining  only  the  ruins  of  deserted  cities,  u 
mournful  relics  of  the  late  abodes  of  wisdom  and  ge- 
nius.— Lucania,  considered  aa  a  Roman  province,  wu 
separated  from  Apulia  by  the  Bradsnus,  and  a  line 
drawn  from  that  river  to  the  Silarua;  which  latter 
stream  served  also  for  a  boundary  on  the  side  of  Cam- 
pania.   To  the  southwest  the  river  Laos  divided  the 
Lucani  from  the  Bruttii,  aa  did  also  the  Crathis  to  the 
southeast.    (Strabo,  365.— Cramer's  Anc.  My,  roL 
8,  p.  347.) 

LdcInds,  M.  AmiADa,  a  Latin  poet,  bom  A.D 
36,  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  where  hia  family,  originally 
from  Italy,  had  been  settled  for  several  gcneratrats, 
and  where  some  of  its  members  had  filled  public  of- 
fices.   (Suet.,  VU.  Imcou. — Fahr.,  Bit.  Lot.,  vol.  % 
141.)    His  father,  Annans  Mela,  waa  a  Romaa 
ght,  and  enjoyed  great  consideration  in  the  prov- 
ince.   Luc  an  waa  named  after  A  missus  Lucanna,  hit 
maternal  grandfather,  who  was  distinguished  for  ha 
eloquence.    His  father  waa  alao  the  youngest  broths 
of  Seneca  the  philosopher.    At  a  very  early  age  La 
can  waa  sent  to  Rome,  where  he  received  his  edoea 
tion.   Rhemuiue  Palsmon  and  Flavins  Vnginins  wen 
his  teachers  in  grammar  and  eloquence.   The  princi 
plea  of  the  Stoic  philosophy  were  taught  him  by  Aa 
mans  Comutus,  s  Greek  philosopher,  who  instruct*! 
st  Rome  until  Nero,  offended  at  his  opinions  and  laa 
guage,  banished  him  to  an  ialand.    Lucas's  talent  fa 
poetry  developed  itself  at  an  early  period ;  be  waa  u 
customed  to  declaim  in  Greek  ana  Latin  verse  whs 
only  fourteen  years  of  age.    Having  completed  hft 
education  at  Athens,  be  wss  placed  by  Seneca,  hia  pa 
temal  uncle,  who  had  charge  at  that  time  of  the  youth 
of  Nero,  around  the  person  of  the  young  prince.  Ners 
soon  became  attached  to  Lucan,  and  raised  him  to  the 
dignity  of  an  augur  and  quaestor  before  he  had  reached 
the  proper  age  for  either  of  these  offices.    During  his 
magistracy  Locan  exhibited  to  the  populace  a  magnif- 
icent show  of  gladiators.    The  folly  of  Nero,  who  pre- 
tended to  be  a  great  poet,  and  the  vanity  of  Lucan, 
who  would  not  yield  the  palm  to  any  competitor,  soon 
embroiled  the  two  frieads.    Nero  offended  the  young 
and  presumptuous  aspirant  by  abruptly  quitting,  on 
one  occasion,  an  assembly  in  which  the  latter  waa  re- 
citing one  of  his  poetical  productions.   Lucan  sought  to 
avenge  this  affront  by  presenting  himself  in  another  as- 
sembly ss  a  competitor  against  the  prince.    We  hardly 
know  which  to  admire  the  more,  the  boldness  of  Lacan, 
who  believed  the  poetical  art  about  to  be  degraded,  if 
a  bad  piece,  though  composed  by  s  prince,  shon'd 
receive  the  crown ;  or  the  courage  of  the  judges,  who 
decreed  the  prize  to  a  subject  who  had  dared  to  com- 
pete with  his  master.    The  vengeance  of  Nero  wu 
not  slow  in  overtaking  the  imprudent  poet :  it  wound- 
ed him  in  the  most  sensible  part,  for  he  was  command- 
ed to  abstain  in  future  from  declaiming  in  public. 
Without  being  unjust  towards  the  memory  of  Lucan, 
we  mav  attribute  to  the  haired  which  from  this  tints 
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he  conceived  against  Nero,  tbe  put  that  he  subse- 
quently took  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piao :  but  it  were 
to  be  wished  that  be  could  in  any  way  be  defended 
from  a  reproach  which  Tacitus  makes  against  him, 
and  which  baa  affixed  an  indelible  stigma  to  bis  name. 
It  is  said  that,  deceived  by  a  promise  of  pardon  in 
case  he  should  discover  his  accomplices,  snd  wishing 
to  propitiate  tbe  favour  of  Nero,  who  had  destroyed 
Ins  own  mother,  by  incurring  in  like  manner,  in  his 
turn,  the  guilt  of  parricide,  he  declared  that  his  mother 
Anicia  was  a  party  in  the  conspiracy.    The  admirers 
of  Locsn  have  suggested,  that  this  tale  was  invented 
by  Nero  or  his  flatterers,  to  heap  odium  on  the  char- 
acter of  a  poet  from  a  contest  with  whom  he  bad 
brought  sway  nothing  but  disgrace.  Unfortunately, 
however,  for  the  correctness  of  this  sssertion,  it  may 
be  alleged  in  reply,  that  Tacitus,  a  close  scrotinizer 
into  the  artifices  of  tyranny,  relates  the  charge  with- 
out expressing  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  troth.  (Ann., 
15,  56  )   But,  however  this  may  be,  the  cowardly 
complaisance  of  the  poet,  if  he  were  really  guilty  of 
the  conduct  ascribed  to  him,  could  not  prove  of  any 
avail ;  he  was  merely  permitted  to  choose  the  manner 
of  his  death.    He  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and 
died  with  a  degree  of  courage  that  formed  a  strange 
contrast  to  tbe  pusillanimity  in  which,  but  a  moment 
before,  he  had  indulged.    It  is  even  said,  that,  feel- 
ing himself  enfeebled  by  the  loas  of  blood,  he  recited 
four  verses  which,  in  his  Pbarsalia  (3,  639-43),  he 
had  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  dying  soldier.    He  per- 
ished A.D.  65,  at  the  age  of  87  yean.    Although  ac- 
cused of  being  an  accomplice,  his  mother  waa  not  in- 
volved in  bia  disgrace.    Lucan  left  a  young  widow, 
whose  character  and  merits  are  praised  by  both  Mar- 
tial and  Statins.    She  was  named  Folia  Argentaria, 
and  is  reckoned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (3, 10)  among 
tbe  number  of  those  celebrated  females  whose  coun- 
sels and  taste  have  been  of  great  use  to  their  hus- 
bands in  tbe  composition  of  their  works.   Tbe  various 
poems  of  Lucan,  his  "  Combat  of  Hector  snd  Achil- 
les," which  he  composed  at  the  see  of  twelve  years  ; 
bis  "  Description  of  the  burning  of  Rome ;"  his  "  Sat- 
amalia ;"  his  tragedy  of  "  Medea,"  left  unfinished  by 
him,  have  all  perished.    We  have  remaining  only  one 
poem,  the  "  Phartalia,"  or  the  war  between  Cesar 
and  Pompey.    It  is  comprised  in  ten  book* ;  but, 
since  the  tenth  breaks  off  abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a 
narrative,  it  is  probable  that  some  part  has  been  lost, 
or  that  the  poet  had  not  finished  the  work  at  the  time 
of  bis  death.    The  first  book  opens  with  the  most  ex- 
travagant adulation  of  Nero,  in  which  tbe  poet  even 
exceeds  the  base  subserviency  of  tbe  poets  of  the  age 
of  Augustus.    The  Pharsalia  contains  many  vigorous 
and  animated  descriptions,  and  the  speeches  sre  char- 
acterized by  considerable  rhetorical  merit,  bat  the  lan- 
guage is  often  inflated,  and  the  expressions  sre  ex- 
tremely laboured  and  artificial.    The  poem  is  also  de- 
ficient in  that  truth  to  nature,  and  in  tnose  appeals  to 
tbe  feelings  and  the  imagination,  which  excite  the 
sympathy  of  every  class  of  readers.    Still,  great  al- 
lowance most  be  made  for  the  youth  of  the  author, 
who.  if  be  bad  lived  longer,  would  probably  have  cured 
himself  of  those  faults  snd  defects  which  are  now  so 
conspicoons  in  his  poem. — The  Pharsalia  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  epic  poem,  since  both  poetic  invention 
and  machinery,  which  form  the  very  soul  of  tbe  epo- 
pee, are  altogether  wanting  in  it.    The  event  on 
which  tbe  action  is  based  was  not  sufficiently  far  re- 
moved from  Lacan's  own  times  to  permit  him  to  in- 
dulge his  imagination  in  adorning  it  with  fictions. 
The  poem  should  rather  be  called  an  historical  one. 
— Tbe  principal  defect  in  the  Pharsalia,  admitting 
that  it  is  nothing  more  than  an  historic  poem,  is  the 
want  of  unity  of  action.    One  cannot  perceive,  on 
reading  tbe  work,  what  is  tbe  object  which  the  poet 
bad  in  Tien,  what  is  the  point  to  which  everything 


ought  to  tend.   Is  it  the  momentary  triumph  of  free- 
dom, in  tbe  fell  of  Cesar,  which  Lucan  has  wished  to 
celebrate  1   Or  was  it  his  intention  to  paint  in  vivid 
colours  the  disastrous  consequences  of  civil,  discord  t 
Or  did  he  wish  to  dilate  on  some  moral  or  political 
virtue  t    Great  uncertainty  accompanies  all  these 
questions.    It  is  true,  the  poem  being  probably  left 
unfinished,  it  becomes  proportionally  more  difficult  to 
pronounce  upon  its  object;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
this  object  ought  to  be  so  clearly  indicated  in  every 
part  of  the  poem,  as  to  form,  aa  it  were,  its  very  tool, 
and  to  be  Hie  pivot  around  which  everything  should 
turn.    Faithful  to  tbe  laws  of  history,  far  different  in 
their  character  from  those  of  the  epopee,  Lucan  does 
not,  in  the  commencement  of  his  poem,  transport  us 
st  once  into  (he  midst  of  affairs  ;  be  goes  back  to  the 
origin  of  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
and  follows  events  in  chronological  order.    His  prin- 
cipal heroes  are  Pompey,  Csmar,  Cato,  and  Brutus. 
But  we  rosy  ehsrge  tbe  poet  with  not  having  furl? 
succeeded  in  the  delineation  of  their  characters,  ana 
with  producing  sometimes  a  different  impression  upon 
his  readers  from  that  which  be  intended  to  effect. 
The  character  of  Pompey  is  exalted,  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  historical  truth ;  that  of  Cesar  is  treated  with 
injustice ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  Lucan 
has  failed  in  making  the  former  interesting,  snd  Ce- 
sar, in  spite  of  the  poet,  is  the  true  hero  of  tbe  Phar- 
salia ;  he  is  the  centre  of  action,  the  soul  of  events : 
we  have  him  constantly  before  our  eyes,  while  we 
only,  see  and  hear  of  Pompey  in  the  exaggerated  eu- 
loginms  laviahed  upon  him  by  the  poet.    But  it  is 
principally  in  his  digressions,  in  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions with  which  he  adorns  his  narrative,  some  of 
which,  at  the  same  time,  afford  proofs  of  distinguished 
talent,  that  Lucan  betrays  a  want  of  judgment  and  of 
(rood  taste,  tbe  immediate  results  of  his  youth,  and  of 
his  imitation  of  models  selected  from  the  school  of' 
Alexandres.    Erudition  often  supplies  the  place  of  va- 
riety ;  and  the  brilliant  conceita  brought  into  vogue 
by  his  uncle  Seneca,  together  with  the  maxima  of  the 
Porch,  to  which  he  waa  attached,  are  made  to  stand 
in  lieu  of  that  enthusiasm  and  dignity  which  form  two 
of  the  principal  features  of  epic  composition.  His 
versificstion,  too,  wants  the  elegance  and  the  melody 
of  Virgifa. — Besides  the  Pharsalia,  several  critics, 
among  whom  are  Joseph  Scsliger  snd  Vossius,  hsve 
ascribed  to  Lucan  a  poem  in  261  verses,  which  baa 
come  down  to  us,  and  which  contains  a  eulogium  on 
Calpurniue  Piso,  the  same  who  conspired  sgainat  Ne- 
ro.   Barthios  thinks  that  this  production  formed  on* 
of  a  collection  of  fugitive  pieces  published  by  Lucan 
under  the  title  of  Siha;  but  other  critics,  among 
whom  may  be  cited  Fabric  ius  and  Wernsdorff,  nave 
clearly  shown  that  Lucan  cannot  be  regarded  as  the 
author  of  the  poem.    Tbe  expressions  employed  by 
its  author  to  indicate  the  lowness  of  bis  origin  and 
the  scantiness  of  his  fortune,  do  not  apply  with  any 
correctness  to  Lucan,  descended  aa  he  was  from  a 
good  family,  and  rich  as  well  in  his  own  as  in  the 
property  brought  him  by  his  wife.    It  is  assigned  with 
more  propriety  to  Saleiua  Bassus,  a  friend  ofLucan'a. 
— The  best  editions  of  Lucan  are,  that  of  Cortios, 
Lip:,  1736,  8vo,  re-edited  and  completed  by  Weber, 
Lips.,  1838,  3  vole.  8vo:  Oudendorp,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1738,  3  vols;  Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1740,  4to;  Lo- 
marre,  Paris,  1830-1833,  3  vols.  8vo,  and  that  of 
Weise,  Qatdlinb.,  1836,  8vo.    The  edition  published 
at  Glasgow  (1816,  8vo),  with  the  notes  of  Rentier  and 
Grotiua,  is  also  a,  good  one.    (Sckbll,  Hit.  Lit  Rem., 
vol.  8,  p.  386,  tea j. — Bakr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  94, 
>eqq.) — II.  Ocellus,  a  Lucanian  philosopher.  (ViL 
Ocellus.) 

Luces!*,  a  city  of  Apulia,  about  twelve  miles  to 
the  west  of  Arpi.  It  wss  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  waa  aaid  to  have  beep  founded  by  Diomeda. 
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whose  offerings  to  Minerva  were  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  temple  of  that  goddess  in  the  time  of  Slnbo  (394). 
Loceria  m  the  first  Apulian  city  which  the  Rowans 
appear  to  have  been  aolicitoua  to  possess;  and  though 
it  was  long  an  object  of  contention  with  the  Samnitea, 
they  finally  secured  their  conquest  and  sent  a  colony 
'  there,  A.U.C.  440.  {In.,  9,  i—Diod.  Sic.,  18.— 
Veil.  Pater*.,  I,  14.)  We  find  Luceria  afterward 
enumerated  among  those  cities  which  remained  most 
Arm  in  their  allegiance  to  Home  during  the  invasion 
of  Hannibal.  {Lit.,  *7,  10.— Polyb.,  3,  88.)  In  the 
civil  wars  of  Pompey  arid  Cssser,  Luceria  is  mention- 
ed by  Cicero  aa  a  place  which  the  former  was  anxious 
to  retain,  and  where  he  invited  Cicero  to  join  him. 
(Bp.  est  AO.,  8,  1.  —  Caw.,  Bell.  Ctt.,  1,  34.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wool,  a  property,  indeed,  which,  according  to  Stxabo 
(884),  was  common  to  the  whole  of  Apulia.  Thia 
place  still  retains  Us  ancient  site  under  the  modem 
name  of  Luccra,  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p. 
BBS,  eeqq.) 

Lociats,  the  third  of  the  three  original  tribes  at 
Rome.  These  three  original  tribes  were  the  Ram- 
nenses  or  Ramnea,  the  Tatienses  or  Titiensee,  and 
the  Lueeree.    {Fid.  Roma.) 

Lucunos,  a  celebrated  Greek  writer,  bom  at  8a- 
mossta  in  Syria.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is 
ascertain.  Suidas,  who  is  the  only  ancient  writer  that 
makes  mention  of  him,  informs  ns  that  he  lived  in  the 
time  of  Trajan,  and  also  before  that  prince  (Uycrai  it 
rtrtoticu  htl  no*"  Kataapoe  Tpaiavot,  mat  etraMive). 
This,  however,  Vossius  denies  to  be  correct.  {Hut. 
Gr.,  3,  16.)  The  ssme  Suidas  also  states,  that,  after 
having  followed  the  profession  of  an  advocate  at  An- 
tioch  with  little  success,  he  turned  his  attention  to  lit- 
erary composition ;  and  that  he  was  finally  torn  to 
pieces  by  dogs,  which  this  writer  considers  a  well- 
merited  punishment  for  his  impiety  in  attacking  the 
Christian  religion.  Lucian-  himself,  however  {Rett*., 
4  88),  assigns  as  the  reason  for  his  quitting  the  pro- 
fession of  an  advocate,  his  disgust  at  the  fraud  and 
chicanery  of  the  lawyers  of  the  day ;  and  as  for  the 
story  of  his  death,  we  may  safely  pronounce  it  •  pious 
falsehood.  In  a  dissertation  on  Isidores  of  Charax, 
Bod  well  endeavoera  to  prove  that  Lncian  was  born 
A.D.  13S ;  which  will  coincide,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  opinion  of  Hemsterhuys,  who  {Prttf.  ad  Jul.  Poll.) 
places  him  under  the  Antoninea  and  Commodus.  Voa- 
efos  also  {I.  c.)  imrites  htm  a  contemporary  of  Athenss- 
ua,  who  lived  under  Marcos  Aurelius,  and  Isonius 
{Script.  Hilt.  Phil ,  8, 10,  p.  80)  inclines  to  the  same 
opinion,  considering  him  as  contemporary  with  Demo- 
ns!, who  flourished  under  Antoninus  Pius  and  hie 
successor.  Reitz  {De  iE/ate,  etc.,  Imcieni,  p.  68.— 
Op.,  ed.  Htmtt.,  vol.  I ),  agreeing  in  opinion  with  Hem- 
sterhuys, places  him  under  the  Antoninea  and  Corn- 
modus,  snd  mskes  him  to  have  lived  from  130  B.C. 
until  300.— Destined  at  first,  by  his  father,  who  was 
in  bumble  circonutances,  to  the  profession  of  a  sculp- 
tor, be  was  placed  with  that  view  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  ancle.  But,  becoming  soon  disgusted  with 
the  employment,  he  tamed  his  attention  to  literature, 
and  travelled  into  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  in  the  miter 
of  which  countries  he  was  present,  according  to  the 
computation  of  DodweH,  at  the  celebration  of  the  3S8d, 
884th,  and  388th  Olympiads  (A.D.  157, 161, 186),  an- 
swering to  the  33d,  36th,  and  30th  years  of  bis  age. 
In  his  39  th  yesr  be  appears  to  have  heard  historical 
lectures  in  Ionia.  His  principal  place  of  residence 
while  in  this  country  waa  the  city  of  Ephesus.  Wheth- 
er Lucian  entered  upon  the  profession  of  an  advocate 
before  or  after  this  period  is  not  clearly  ascertained  : 
the  latter  is  perhaps  the  more  correct  opinion.  Anli- 
oeh  wss  the  scene  of  his  labours  in  this  new  vocation ; 
but  he  soon  became  disgusted  with  forensic  pursuits, 
and  turned  his  attention  to  others  of  a  more  purely 
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rhetorical  nature.  Eloquence  applied  to  sojihishc  dec- 
Is  mations  and  improvisaziooes,  if  we  may  be  allowed 
the  expresaion,  opened  at  this  lime  the  surest  path  to 
fortune  and  fame.  The  sophists  were  constantly  en- 
gaged in  travelling  to  and  fro  among  the  great  cities: 
they  announced  a  discourse  ss  sn  itinerant  musician 
at  the  present  day  would  announce  a  concert ;  and 
people  flocked  from  all  qaarters  to  hear  and  see  them, 
snd  to  pay  liberally  for  the  harmonious  snd  polished 
periods  with  which  their  ears  were  gratified.  Lucian 
yielded  to  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and  abandoned  the 
bar  for  the  tribune.  He  again  directed  his  thoughts 
to  travel,  and  visited  Asia,  Greece,  and  particularly 
Gaul,  in  which  last- mentioned  country  be  settled  for  t 
time  as  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  soon  obtained  mat 
celebrity  and  a  numerous  school.  He  appears  to  have 
remained  in  Gaul  till  he  waa  about  forty,  when  he 
gave  up  the  profession  of  rhetoric,  after  having  acqui- 
red considerable  wealth.  On  bis  return  from  Gaul  hi 
visited  Italy,  and  paints  in  vivid  colours,  in  his  "Ni- 
grinus,"  the  corruption  of  the  capital.  During  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  we  find  him  travelling  about  from 
place  to  place,  and  visiting  successively  Macedonia, 
Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Bithynia.  The  greater 
part  of  his  time,  however,  waa  passed  in  Athena,  where 
lie  lived  on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  Deme- 
nti, a  philosopher  of  great  celebrity.  Having  here 
made  the  study  of  man  his  particular  object,  we  find 
him  embracing  no  one  of  the  systems  then  in  vogue, 
but  following,  as  far  aa  he  could  be  said  to  have  fol- 
lowed any  sect,  the  tenets  of  the  school  of  Epicurus 
In  his  old  age  be  obtained  from  Marcus  Aurelhu  is 
honourable  employment  in  Egypt.  Some  make  him 
to  have  been  placed  over  a  part  of  thia  province ;  hot 
it  appears  more  probable  that  he  was  appointed  regis- 
ter to  one  of  the  higher  tribunals.  He  died  st  a  vert 
advanced  age. — What  distinguishes  Lucian  ss  s  writer 
is  a  genius  eminently  satirical,  a  brilliancy  of  thought, 
and  a  larger  share  of  humour  than  any  other  author  of 
antiquity,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Aristophanei 
and  Horace.  His  irony  spares  no  folly  and  no  preju- 
dice on  the  part  of  bis  contemporaries,  bat  wage) 
against  their  failings  a  continual  warfare.  The  wri- 
tings of  Lucian  very  rarely  betray  any  marks  of  the 
decline  of  taste  which  characterized  the  period  in  which 
he  is  said  to  have  lived.  Hit  style,  formed  by  the 
atudy  of  the  beat  models,  snd  especially  of  Aristopha- 
nes, would  never  lead  us  to  suspect  that  he  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  distant  province  of  northern  Syria :  it  is  u 
pure,  aa  elegant,  and  aa  Attic  aa  if  he  had  flourished 
in  the  classic  periods  of  Grecian  literature,  and  the 
defects  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived  merely  show  them- 
selves in  the  desire  to  coin  new  expressions,  and  to 
divert  others  from  their  more  ancient  and  legitimate 
meaning ;  faults  from  which  he  haa  not  been  able  to 
save  himself,  although  he  ridicules  them  in  one  of  hit 
own  productions,  the  "  Lexiphanes."  Neither  has  he 
been  always  able  to  resist  the  inclination  of  adorning 
his  style  with  the  tinsel  of  quotations  and  phrases  bor- 
rowed from  the  ancient  poets  and  historians,  snd  fre- 
quently misplaced.  The  greater  part  of  his  produc- 
tions have  the  dialogue  form ;  but  they  are  not,  like 
the  dialogues  of  Plato,  dissertations  put  into  the  mouth 
of  interlocutors,  merely  to  destroy  the  monotonous 
uniformity  of  a  continued  discourse.  The  dialogues 
of  Lucian  are  true  conversations  ;  tbey  are  in  every 
sense  dramatic.  He  says  himself  (Air  aarsv.,  c.  SS) 
that  he  haa  restored  dialogue  to  earth,  after  it  had  been 
lost  in  the  regions  of  the  clouds ;  and  that,  despoiling 
it  of  ita  tragic  garb,  he  has  brought  it  in  contact  will 
pleasantry  and  the  comic  muse. — The  subjects  on 
which  he  treats  are  various  and  interesting :  history, 
philosophy,  and  all  the  sciences  furnish  him  with  ma- 
terials. Lucian  may,  in  fact,  be  regarded  as  the  Aris- 
tophanes of  his  age,  and,  like  the  great  comic  poet,  he 
had  recourse  to  raillery  and  satire  to  accomplish  the 
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great  object  he  had  in  in*.  This  object  w**,  to  ex- 
pose all  kinds  of  delusion,  fanaticism,  and  imposture ; 
lbs  quackery  and  imposition  of  the  priests,  the  folly 
■ad  absurdity  of  the  superstitious,  and  especially  the 
sNenui  nonsense,  the  prating  insolence,  and  the  im- 
Itora"  lives  of  the  philosophical  charlatan*  of  hi*  age. 
His  study  waa  human  nature  in  all  its  varieties,  and 
the  age  in  which  he  bred  furnished  ample  materials 
for  his  observation.  Many  of  his  pictures,  though 
drawn  from  the  circumstance*  of  hi*  own  tints*,  are 
true  for  every  age  and  country.  If  be  sometime*  dis- 
closes the  (61  he*  and  vice*  of  mankind  too  freely,  and 
occasionally  uses  expressions  which  are  revolting  to 
our  idea*  of  morality,  it  should  be  recollected  that  ev- 
ery author  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  sge  in  which  be 
lived,  and  not  by  a  stsndard  of  religion  and  morality 
which  waa  unknown  to  the  writer.  The  character  of 
Locian's  mind  waa  decidedly  practical :  he  was  not 


disposed  to  believe  say  thing  without  sufficient  evidence 
of  its  truth ;  and  nothing  thai 

•scaped  hi*  raillery  and  sarcasm.    The  talee  of  the 


I  was  ridiculous  or  absurd 


poets  respecting  the  sttributes  and  exploits  of  the  gods, 
which  were  still  firmly  believed  by  the  common  peo- 
ple of  his  age,  were  especially  the  objects  of  his  satire 
and  ridicule  in  his  dialogues  between  the  god*,  and  in 
many  other  of  his  work*;  snd  that  he  should  have  at- 
tacked the  Christians  in  common  with  the  mite  sys- 
tems of  the  pagan  religion,  wui  not  appear  surprising 
to  any  on*  who  considers  that  Lucisn  probably  never 
took  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  doctrines  of  a  re- 
ligion which  waa  almost  ooiversaUy  despised  in  hie 
time  by  the  higher  order*  of  society. — The  greater 
part,  if  not  all,  of  the  dialogues  ef  Lucisn  appear  to 
have  been  written  after  his  return  from  Gaul  and 
while  he  was  residing  at  Athena ;  but  moat  of  his  oth- 
er pieces  were  probably  written  during  the  time  that  he 
taught  rhetoric  in  the  former  country.— Oar  limns,  of 
course,  will  not  allow  an  examination  of  the  numerous 
writings  of  Locian.    We  will  content  ourselves  with 
noticing  merely  one  piece,  pertly  on  account  of  its  pe- 
culiar character,  which  hi*  made  it  a  subject  of  fre- 
quent inference,  and  partly  sees  use  the  general  opin- 
ion of  scholars  at  the  present  day  is  adverse  to  it* 
being  regarded  as  one  of  the  productions  of  Lucisn. 
It  is  the  *(Aoxer0if,  4  <k*Hwfy<j*ef  ("  The  lover  of 
ku  country,  or  Ike  etuiaU").    The  author  of  this 
piece,  whoever  be  was,  ridicule*,  after  the  manner  of 
Locian,  the  absurdities  of  the  Greek  mythology  ;  but 
his  satire  has,  in  fact,  bo  other  end  than  to  serve  aa  an 
introduction  to  an  unspsring  attack  on  the  Christian* : 
they  are  represented  as  wicked  men,  continually  offer- 
ing op  prayers  for  the  evil  of  the  stale.   The  authen- 
ticity of  this  piece  has  been  much  disputed.  Mention 
is  made  in  it  of  events,  which  some  place  under  Nero 
or  even  under  Claudius,  other*  under  Trajan  or  Mar- 
ens  Aurelius,  and  some  under  J  oh  an.    The  first  of 
>  these,  as,  for  example,  Theodore  Marciliua,  think,  in 
consequence,  that  the  author  of  the  piece  lived  during 
the  first  centary.  What  appears  to  favour  this  opinion 
is  a  passage  in  which  the  writer  alludes,  without  na- 
ming him,  to  St.  Psul,  er  even,  according  to  the  So- 
cinian  Crell,  to  our  Saviour  himself.    Some  orthodox 
theologians  have  shown  themselves  favourably  inclined 
to  this  system,  because  in  •  passage  of  the  dialogue 
the  question  of  the  Trinity  ta  openly  stated,  and  they 
have  taken  this  a*  a  proof  that  this  doctrine  waa  taught 
prior  to  the  council  of  Nice.   Mareilras,  however,  is 
mistaken-    Artamidoraa,  author  of  the  Ooeirocritica, 
is  cited  in  the  Phitopstris :  it  I*  tree,  critic*  ere  not 
■greed  a*  to  the  period  when  this  writer  flourished,  but 
in  any  event  be  cannot  be  placed  lower  than  Hadrian. 
In  the  dialogue  under  consideration,  eo  strong  a  re- 
semblance to  the  other  work*  of  Locian  ia  perceptible, 
there  occur  so  many  phraass  and  forms  of 


[  so  many  phrases  and  form 
which  are  familiar  te  him,  that,  if  it  be  not  the  work  of 
Locian  himself,  it  could  eery  have  been  composed  by 


some  writer  that  came  after  him.  Host  and  Gesjsjaj 
have  found  in  it  a  much  more  accurate  acquaintance 
with  Christianity  than  we  ceo  suppose  Lucian  to  have 
possessed,  after'  having  read  his  Peiegrinus.  SchoU, 
following  the  aid*  espoused  by  Gesner,  take*  the  PhuV 
epatris  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  man  who,  titer  has- 


been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Christianity, 
renounced  the  gospel  not  to  return  to  paganism, 
but  to  throw  himself  into  the  arm*  of  incredulity.  The 


bad 


lone  which  pervades  it  betrays  the  bitterness  of 
apostate.  —  We  have  remaining,  besidee  his  other 
works,  fifty  Ejngre.ni  ascribed  to  Lucian.  The  great- 
er part  are  of  that  hyperbolic  cast  which  wae  so  much 
in  vogue  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Chrietisn  era. 
Lucian,  however,  baa  not  oarried  this  kind  of  poetry  te 
that  point  of  extravagance  to  which  later  writers  push- 
ed it.  (SckSU,  Hiit.  hit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  o.  243,  ecqa.\ 
The  best  edition*  of  Locian  are,  that  of  Hemeterhnie, 
completed  by  Raitx,  Awut.,  1730-9*%  4  vol*.  4to,  ceV 
ited  ia  *  mere  complete  manner  by  Gesner,  Asset, 
1743,  3  vole.  4 to,  and  la.  which  must  be  added,  ah 
though  of  inferior  value,  the  "Ladcm  iMtUanm  of  0. 
R.  Kerr*,  brother  to  the  former,  Vltnj.,  1746,  4  to; 
tbat  of  the  Bipont  editors,  in  10  vol*.  8vo,  a  reprint  of 
the  preceding,  but  coataining,  besides,  the  various  read, 
ings  of  six  manuscripts  in  the  library  of  the  king  et 
France,  collected  by  M.  Behn  it  BaUu ;  and  that  of 
Lehmsnn,  Lip*.,  18aa-le3>,  8vo,of  whkh  9  volume* 
have  thorn  far  appeared.  This  but  edition,  however, 
ia  much  dwfigured  by  typographical  errors.  (Hef* 
um,  Lex.  Abkegrfk.,  vol.  3,  p.  38.) 
Locnraa,  the  name  of  the  planet  Venn*,  or  mom 
ing  star.  It  ia  called  Lucifer  whea  appearing  in  the 
morning  before  the  aua ;  but  when  it  follow*  it,  and 
sppeara  some  time  after  its  setting,  it  is  called  Hupe 
rae.    (Kid.  Hesperus.) 

Locirfos,  I.  O.,  a  Roman  knight,  horn  at  Sues**, 
a  town  in  the  Auruncian  territory,  A.U.C.  805,  B.O. 
148,  He  waa  descended  of  a  good  family,  and  waa 
grand-uncle,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  Pompey  the 
Great.  In  early  youth  he  served  *t  the  aiege  of  Nn- 
mentia,  in  the  same  camp  with  Marina  and  Jugurtha, 
under  the  younger  Africanua,  whose  friendship  sod  pro- 
tection lie  bad  thus  the  good  fortune  to  acquire.  (Fed. 
Peterc.,  3,  0.)  On  hi*  return  to  Rome  from  his  Span- 
ish campaign,  be  dwelt  in  the  hose*  which  had  been 
built  at  the  public  expense,  and  had  been  inhabited  by 
Seleucus  Philopauw,  prince  of  Syria,  while  be  resided 
in  hi*  youth  *a  *n  hostage  at  Rom*.  (Atom.  Peahen., 
r*  Cic.,  emir.  L.  fie!)  Lucilius  continued  to  Iran 
on  terms  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  brave  Scip- 
io  and  the  wiee  La? lias.  (Harat.,  Sen*.,  t,  1,  71.) 
These  powerful  protestors  enabled  him  to  satirise  the 
vicious  without  restraint  or  fssr  of  punishment  In 
his  writings  he  drew  a  genuine  picture  ef  himself,  ac- 
knowledged hia  Malta,  made  a  frank  confession  of  hat 
inclination*,  gave  an  account  of  hia  adventure*,  and, 
in  abort,  exhibited  a  true  and  spirited  representation 
of  hie  whole  life.  Freeh  hum  business  or  please**,  ha 
•eixed  hi*  pen  while  hi*  fancy  wis  vet  warm  and  hia 
passions  were  still  awake,  aa  elated  with  success  a* 
depressed  with  disappointment.  All  these  feeling*  or 
incidents  he  faithfully  related,  and  nude  hie  remarks 
en  them  with  the  utmost  freedom.  {Herat.,  Sam., 
Z,  1,  M.)  Unfortunately,  however,  hia  writings  ant 
so  mutilated,  tbat  few  particulars  of  his  life  sod  rasa- 
Bars  can  be  gleaned  from  them.  Little  farther  ia 
known  concerting  arm  than  tbat  be  died  at  N spies,  baa 
at  what  age  haa  been  much  disputed.  Eusebias  Mat 
most  other  writers  have  fixed  it  at  46,  which,  as  he  waa 
bom  in  A.U.C.  AOS,  weald  be  in  the  651st  year  of  the 
city.  But  Dacier  and  Bajrle  assart  that  be  must  have 
been  much  older,  a*  he  speaks  in  his  Satires  of  the 
Licmian  law  against  exorbitant  expenditure  at  enter- 
tainments, which  was  net ^promulgated  till  B.C.  87  or  at 
(A.U.C.  657  or  668).   The  expression,  more 
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plied  by  Hence  to  Lucilin»(Sem.,  2, 1,  34),  namely, 
wit  or  "  old,"  teemi  to  imply,  u  Clinton  has  remark- 
ed (Put.  Hell.,  vol,  3,  p.  136),  that  he  lived  to  a  later 
date. — The  period  at  which  Luciliue  wrote  waa  favour- 
able to  satiric  compoaition.  There  waa  a  struggle  exist- 
ing between  the  old  and  new  mannera,  and  the  free- 
dom of  speaking  and  writing,  though  restrained,  had  not 
yet  beon  totally  cheeked  by  law.  Lucilius  lived  with  a 
people  among  whom  luxury  and  corruption  were  advan- 
cing with  fearful  rapidity,  but  among  whom  some  virtu- 
ous citizens  were  anxious  to  stem  the  tide  which  threat- 
ened to  overwhelm  their  countrymen.  His  satires, 
therefore,  were  adapted  to  please  those  stanch  "lauda- 
lares  imports  aeti"  who  stood  up  for  ancient  manners 
and  discipline.  The  freedom  with  which  he  attacked 
the  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  without  snaring  individ- 
uals, the  strength  of  colouring  with  which  bis  pictures 
were  charged,  the  weight  and  asperity  of  the  reproaches 
with  which  he  loaded  those  who  had  exposed  them- 
selves to  his  ridicule  or  indignation,  had  nothing  re- 
volting in  an  age  when  no  consideration  compelled  to 
those-  forbearances  necessary  under  different  forme  of 
society  or  government.  By  the  time,  too,  in  which  be 
began  to  write,  the  Romans,  though  yet  far  from  the 
polish  of  the  Augustan  age,  had  become  familiar  with 
the  delicate  and  cutting  irony  of  the  Greek  comedies, 
of  which  the  more  ancient  Roman  satirists  had  no  con- 
ception. Lucilius  chiefly  applied  himself  to  the  imi- 
tation of  theae  dramatic  productions,  and  caught,  it  is 
said,  much  of  their  fire  and  spirit.  The  Roman  lan- 
guage likewise  had  grown  more  refined  in  his  age,  and 
was  thus  more  capable  of  receiving  the  Grecian  beau- 
ties of  style.  Nor  did  Lucilius,  like  his  predecessors, 
mix  iambic  with  trochaic  verses.  Twenty  books  of 
his  satires,  from  the  commencement,  were  in  hexam- 
eter verse,  and  the  rest,  with  the  exception  of  the  thir- 
tieth, in  iambics  or  trochsics.  His  object,  too,  seems 
to  have  been  bolder  and  more  extensive  than  that  of 
bis  predecessors,  and  was  not  so  much  to  excite  laugh- 
ter or  ridicule  ss  to  correct  and  chastise  vice.  Lu- 
cilius thus  bestowed  on  satiric  composition  such  ad- 
ditional grace  and  regularity  that  he  is  declared  by 
Horace  to  have  been  the  first  among  the  Romans  who 
wrote  satire  in  verse.  But,  although  be  may  have 
greatly  improved  this  sort  of  writing,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  his  satiree  are  to  be  considered  as  a  different 
species  from  those  of  Ennius,  a  light  in  which  they 
have  been  regarded  by  Casaubon  and  Ruperti ;  "  for," 
as  Dry  den  baa  remarked,  "  it  would  theuce  follow  that 
the  satires  of  Horace  are  wholly  different  from  those 
of  Lucilius,  because  Horace  has  not  less  surpassed 
Lucilius  in  the  elegance  of  bit  writing,  than  Lucilius 
surpassed  Ennius  in  the  turn  and  ornament  of  his." 
The  satires  of  Lucilius  extended  to  not  fewer  than 
thirty  books,  but  whether  they  were  so  divided  by  the 

rtl  himself,  or  by  some  grammarian  who  lived  short- 
after  him,  is  uncertain.  He  was  reputed,  however, 
to  be  a  voluminous  author,  and  has  been  satirized  by 
Horace  for  his  hurried  copiousness  and  facility.  Of 
the  thirty  books  there  are  only  fragments  extant ;  but 
these  are  so  numerous,  that,  though  they  do  not  capa- 
citate us  for  catching  the  full  spirit  of  the  poet,  we 
perceive  something  of  his  manner.  Hia  merits,  too, 
have  been  so  much  canvassed  by  ancient  writers,  who 
judged  of  them  while  bis  works  were  yet  entire,  that 
their  discussion  enables  ns  in  some  measure  to  appre- 
ciate his  poetical  claims.  It  would  appear  that  he  bad 
treat  vivacity  and  humour,  uncommon  command  of 
language,  intimate  knowledge  of  life  and  mannera,  and 
considerable  acquaintance  with  the  Grecian  masters. 
Virtue  appeared  in  his  draughts  in  native  dignity,  and 
he  exhibited  bis  distinguished  friends,  Scipio  and  La- 
lius,  in  the  most  amiable  light.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  impossible  to  portray  anything  more  powerful 
than  the  sketches  of  hia  vicious  characters.  His  rogue, 
glutton,  and  courtesan  ate  drawn  in  strong,  not  to  say 
7A0 


coarse,  colours.  He  bad,  however,  much  of  the  old 
Roman  humour,  that  celebrated  but  undefined  when- 
itas,  which  indeed  he  possessed  in  so  eminent  •  degree, 
that  Pliny  says  it  began  with  Lucilius  in  couiposiiioa 
(Fro/.  Hist.  Nat.),  while  Cicero  declares  that  he  car- 
ried it  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  that  it  almost  ex 
pired  with  bim.  But  the  chief  characteristic  of  Lu- 
ciliue waa  his  vehement  and  cutting  satire.  Macro- 
bius  (Sat.,  3,  16)  calls  him  "  Acer  et  violennu  potto,'' 
and  the  well-known  lines  of  Juvenal,  who  relates  bow 
be  made  the  guilty  tremble  with  his  pen,  aa  much  aa 
if  he  hsd  pursued  them  sword  in  hand,  have  filed  bis 
character  as  a  determined  and  inexorable  penecow 
of  vice.  Hia  Latin  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  hive 
been  sufficiently  pure  (Aul.  Gell.,  18, 5. — Hotel.,  Sat., 
1,  10),  but  his  versification  was  rugged  and  pioaaic. 
Horace,  while  he  allows  that  he  was  more  polished 
than  his  contemporaries,  calls  his  muse  "  peitstru," 
talks  repeatedly  of  the  looseness  of  bis  measures,  "ia> 
eomposUo  pede  eurrere  versus,"  and  compares  hia 
whole  poetry  to  a  muddy  and  troubled  stream.  Quin- 
tilian  does  not  entirely  coincide  with  this  opinion  oi 
Horace  ;  for,  while  blsming-  those  who  considered  hint 
aa  the  greatest  of  poets,  which  some  persons  ttill  did 
in  the  age  of  Domilian,  he  saya,  "  Ego  quantum  eh 
Hits,  tantum  eb  Horatio  distentw,  qui  Luahum  ftuert 
lutulentum,  et  esse  atiquid  quod  loUere  possis,  mist." 
(Inst  Or.,  10,  1.)  The  author  of  the  booki  Rhttm- 
corum,  addressed  to  Herennius,  end  which  were  at  one 
time  ascribed  to  Cicero,  mentions,  ss  a  singular  awk- 
wardness in  the  construction  of  his  lines,  the  disjunc- 
tion of  words,  which,  according  to  proper  and  natural 
arrangement,  ought  to  have  been  placed  together,  as, 

"Has  res  ad  te  scrip tat  Luci  misimus  Aeli." 

Nay,  what  is  still  worse,  it  would  appear  from  Akcih 
us  that  he  bad  sometimes  barbarously  separated  ibe 
syllables  of  a  word, 

"  Villa  Lucani — max  potierit  aco." 

As  to  the  learning  of  Lucilius,  the  opinions  of  antiqui- 
ty are  different ;  and  even  those  of  the  same  author  of- 
ten appear  somewhat  contradictory  on  this  point.  Quot- 
idian aaya  that  there  is  "  Eruditio  in  to  mint."  Cice- 
ro, in  his  treatise  De  Finibus,  calls  bis  learning  "  Mt- 
dioeris ;"  though  afterward,  in  the  person  of  Crassua, 
in  his  treatise  ZJa  Oratore,  he  twice  terms  bim  "  doe- 
tut"  (1,  16;  2,  6).    Daeier  suspects  that  Quintiliaa 
was  led  to  consider  Lucilius  aa  learned,  from  the  pedan- 
tic intermixture  of  Greek  words  in  his  compositions,* 
practice  which  seems  to  have  excited  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  also  of  bis  numerous  sdmirera 
in  the  Augustan  age,  for  which  tbey  have  been  severe- 
ly ridiculed  by  Horace,  who  always  warmly  opposed 
himself  to  the  excessive  popularity  of  Lucilius  during 
that  golden  period  of  literature.    It  ie  not  unlikely  that 
there  may  have  been  something  of  political  spleen  in  < 
the  admiration  expressed  for  Lucilius  during  the  age 
of  Augustus,  and  something  of  courtly  complaisance 
in  the  attempts  of  Horace  to  counteract  it.  Augustus 
hsd  extended  the  lew  of  the  twelve  tables  respecting 
libels,  and  the  people  who  found  themselves  thus  abridg- 
ed of  the  liberty  of  satirizing  the  great  by  name,  might 
not  improbably  seek  to  avenge  themselves  by  an  over- 
strained attachment  to  the  works  of  a  poet,  who,  living, 
aa  they  would  insinuate,  in  better  times,  practised  with- 
out fear  what  be  enjoyed  without  restraint.  (GtjforcVt 
Juvenal,  Free/.,  p.  43.)   Some  motive  of  this  sort 
doubtless  weighed  with  the  Romans  of  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus, since  much  of  the  satire  of  Lucilius  must  have 
been  unintelligible,  or,  at  least,  uninteresting  to  them. 
Great  part  of  his  compositions  appear  to  have  been 
rather  a  series  of  libels  than  legitimate  satire,  being  oc- 
cupied with  virulent  attacks  on  contemporary  citizena 
of  Rome.    Douza,  who  baa  collected  and  edited  all 
that  remaina  of  the  satires  of  Lucilius,  mentions  the 
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names  of  not  leaa  than  sixteen  individuals  who  are  at- 
tacked by  name  in  the  coarse  eTen  of  these  fragments, 
among  whom  are  Quiotus  Opimius,  the  conqueror  of 
Liguria,  Cecilius  Metellus,  whose  victories  acquired 
for  him  the  surname  of  Macednnicus,  and  Cornelius 
Lupus,  at  that  time  Prineept  Senatut.  Lucilius  was 
equally  severe  on  contemporary  and  preceding  authors : 
Ennioe,  Pacuvius,  and  Accius  having  been  alternately 
aatiriaed  by  him.  (Aul.  GeU.,  17,  31.)  In  all  this  be 
indulged  with  impunity  (Herat.,  Sat.,  3,  1) ;  but  he 
did  not  escape  so  well  from  a  player  whom  he  had  ven- 
!  tured  to  censure,  and  who  took  his  revenge  by  expo- 
sing Lucilius  on  the  stage.  The  poet  prosecuted  the  ac- 
tor, and  the  cause  waa  carried  on  with  much  warmth  on 
botl  aides  before  the  pnstor,  who  finally  acquitted  the 
play  »  (Hket.,  ad  Hen  en.,  3, 13). — Lucilius,  however, 
did  not  confine  himself  to  attacking  vicious  mortals.  In 
the  first  book  of  his  satires  he  appears  to  have  decla- 
red war  on  the  falae  gods  of  Olympus,  whose  plurality 
he  denied,  and  ridiculed  the  simplicity  of  the  people, 
who  bestowed  on  an  infinity  of  gods  the  venerable 
name  of  father,  which  should  be  reserved  for  one. — 
Of  many  books  of  the  Satires  such  small  fragments  re- 
main, that  it  ia  impossible  to  conjecture  their  subjects. 
Even  in  those  books  of  which  there  are  a  greater  num- 
ber of  fragments  extant,  they  are  so  disjointed  that  it 
is  as  difficult  to  put  them  legibly  together  ss  the  scat- 
tered leaves  of  the  Sibyl ;  and  the  labour  of  Douza, 
who  has  been  the  most  successful  in  arranging  the  bro- 
ken lines,  is  by  many  considered  as  but  a  conjectural 
and  philological  sport.  Those  few  paaaagea,  however, 
which  are  in  any  degree  entire,  show  great  force  of  sa- 
tire.— Besides  sstirixing  the  wicked,  under  which  cate- 
gory he  probably  classed  all  his  enemies,  Lucilius  also 
employed  bis  pen  in  praise  of  the  brave  and  virtuous. 
He  wrote,  as  we  learn  from  Horace,  a  panegyric  on 
Seipio  Africanus ;  but  whether  the  elder  or  younger,  ia 
not  certain.  Lucilius  wss  also  author  of  s  comedy 
entitled  tfummvlaria,  of  which  only  one  line  remains ; 
but  we  are  informed  by  Porphvrion,  the  scholiast  on 
Horace,  that  the  plot  turned  on  Pythias,  a  female  slave, 
tricking  her  master  Simo  out  of  a  sum  of  money,  with 
which  to  portion  his  daughter.  (Duniof's  Roman  Lit- 
erature, vol.  1,  p.  893,  uqq.)  Douzs's  edition  of  the 
fragments  of  Lucilius  was  published  in  1693,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  4to :  a  later  but  inferior  edition,  euro  fratrum 
Vuljnoram,  appeared  in  1713,  Patav.  Lemaire  has 
subjoined  a  reprint  of  Douzs's  Lucilius  to  the  third 
volume  of  his  edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  Paris, 
1830. — II.  An  epigrammatic  poet  in  the  age  of  Nero. 
We  nave  more  than  one  hundred  of  his  epigrams  re- 
maining. Wernsdorff  assigns  to  him  the  poem  entitled 
Etna.,  commonly  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Cornelius  Sevens.  (Poet.  Lot.  Aft*.,  vol.  4,  pu  3, 
p.  3,  teqq.) 

Luc  ill  v  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius 
snd  of  Fauslins,  was  bora  A.D.  146.  At  the  sge  of 
seventeen  she  was  given  in  marriage  to  Lucius  Venn, 
at  that  lime  commanding  the  Roman  armies  in  Syria. 
Verus  came  as  far  as  Epheaus  to  meet  ber,  and  the 
union  was  celebrated  in  thia  city  ;  but,  habituated  to 
debauchery,  Verus  soon  relapsed  into  his  former  mode 
of  life ;  and  Locilla,  finding  herself  neglected,  took  a 
woman's  revenge,  and  entered  on  a  career  of  similar 

Cfiigacy.  Returning  subsequently  with  her  hus- 
d  to  Rome,  she  caused  him  to  be  poisoned  there ; 
and  afterward,  in  accordance  with  her  fatber'a  direc- 
tions, contracted  a  second  union  with  Claudius  Pom- 
peianus,  an  aged  senator,  of  great  merit  and  probity. 
Her  licentious  conduct,  however,  underwent  no  change, 
and  she  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Caprew  by  her 
brother  Com  mod  us,  i  gainst  whom  she  had  formed  a 
conspiracy.  Not  long  after,  Commodua  sent  a  centu- 
rion to  ber  place  of  exile,  who  put  ber  to  death,  in  the 
38th  year  of  her  age,  A.D.  184.  She  bad  by  her  mar- 
riage with  her  second  husband  a.  son  named  Latus 
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Pompeiaaus,  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caraealla,  and  • 
daughter.  (Dio  Coat.,  71,  1.— Id.,  73, 4.— Jul.  Cap- 
itol., VU.  Aurel.,  7.  -Id.,  ViL  Ver.) 

LucIna,  a  surname  of  Juno,  as  the  goddess  who  pre- 
sided over  the  delivery  of  females.  She  was  proba- 
bly so  cslted  from  bringing  children  into  the  light. 
(Lucina,  from  lux,  lueit,  "hghi." — Vid.  Juno.) 

Luckktia,  a  celebrated  Roman  female,  daughter 
of  Lucretius,  and  wife  of  Collatinus.  Her  name  is 
connected  in  the  old  legend  with  the  overthrow  of 
kingly  power  at  Rome,  and  the  story  is  related  aa  fol- 
lows: Tarquinius  Superbua  waged  war  against  Aides, 
the  capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a  people  on  the  coast  of  La- 
tium.  The  city  was  very  strong  by  both  nature  and 
art,  and  made  a  protracted  resistance.  The  Roman 
army  lay  encamped  around  the  walls,  in  order  to  re- 
duce it  by  hunger,  since  they  could  not  by  direct  force. 
While  lying  half  idle  here,  the  princes  of  the  Tarquin 
family,  and  their  kinsmen  Brutus  and  Collatinus,  hap- 
pening to  feast  together,  began,  in  their  gayety,  to 
boast  each  of  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  hie  wife.  Col- 
latinus extolled  his  spouse  Lucretis  ss  beyond  »tl  ri- 
valry. On  a  audden  they  resolved  to  ride  to  Rome, 
and  decide  the  dispute  by  ascertaining  which  of  the  re- 
spective ladies  was  spending  ber  time  in  the  most  be- 
coming snd  laudable  manner.  They  found  the  wives 
of  the  King's  sons  entertaining  other  lsdiea  wilh  a  cost- 
ly banquet.  They  then  rode  on  to  Collatia;  and, 
though  it  was  near  midnight,  they  found  Lucretia,  with 
her  handmaids  around  her,  working  at  the  loom.  It 
waa  admitted  that  Lncretia  was  the  most  worthy  lady ; 
and  they  returned  to  the  camp  at  Ardea.  But  the 
beauty  and  virtue  of  Lncretia  had  excited  in  the  base 
heart  of  Sextua  Tarquinius  the  fire  of  lawless  passion. 
After  a  few  days  be  returned  to  Collatia,  where  he  was 
hospitably  entertained  by  Lucretia  as  a  kinsman  of  her 
husband.  At  midnight,  however,  he  secretly  entered 
her  clamber ;  and,  when  persuasion  was  ineffectual, 
he  threatened  to  kill  her  and  one  of  her  male  slaves,  and, 
laying  the  body  by  ber  aide,  to  declare  to  Collatinus 
tbal  be  had  slain  her  in  the  act  of  adultery.  The  dread 
of  a  disgrace  to  her  memory,  from  which  there  could 
be  no  possible  mode  of  effacing  the  stain,  produced  a 
result  which  the  fear  of  death  could  not  have  done ;  a 
result  not  unnatural  in  a  heathen,  who  might  dread  the 
disgrace  of  a  crime  more  than  its  commission,  but  which 
shows  the  conventional  morality  and  virtue  of  the  times, 
how  ill-founded  and  almost  weakly  sentimental  in  even 
that  boaated  instance  of  female  virtue. — Having  ac- 
complished his  wicked  purpose,  Sextus  returned  to  the 
camp.  Immediately  after  his  departure,  Lucretia  sent 
for  her  husband  and  father.  Collatinus  came  from  the 
camp  accompanied  by  Brutus,  and  her  father  Lucretius 
from  the  city,  along  with  Poblrus  Valerius.  They 
found  Lucretia  sitting  on  ber  bed,  weeping  and  incon- 
solable. In  brief  terms  she  told  what  had  befallen 
ber,  required  of  them  the  pledge  of  their  right  handa, 
that  they  would  avenge  ber  injuries,  and  then,  drawing 
a  knife  from  under  nor  robe,  stabbed  herself  to  the 
heart  and  died.  Her  husband  and  father  burst  into  a 
loud  cry  of  agony ;  but  Brutus,  snatching  the  weapon 
from  the  wound,  held  it  op,  and  swore,  by  the  chaste 
and  noble  blood  which  stained  it,  that  he  would  pursue 
to  the  uttermost  Tarquinius  and  all  his  accursed  race, 
snd  thenceforward  suffer  no  man  to  be  king  at  Rome. 
He  then  gave  the  bloody  knife  to  her  husband,  her  fa- 
ther, and  Valerius,  and  called  on  them  to  take  the  same' 
oath.  Brutus  thus  became  at  once  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise.  They  bore  the  body  of  Lucretia  to  the 
market-place.  There  Brutus  addressed  the  people 
and  aroused  them  to  vengeance.  Part  remained  to 
guard  the  town,  and  part  proceeded  with  Brutus  to 
Rome.    Their  coming  raised  a  tumult,  and  drew  to~ 

Eitber  great  numbers  of  the  citizens.    Brutus,  availing 
meelf of  his  rank  and  authority  as  tribune  of  the  Ce- 
leres  or  captain  of  the  knights,  summoned  the  people 
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to  the  Forom,  and  proceeded  lo  relate  tha  bloody  dead 
which  the  villany  of  Soitua  Tarquinios  had  earned. 
Nor  did  he  content  himaelf  with  that,  but  sat  before 
them,  in  the  ■out  is i mated  manner,  the  cruelty,  tyran- 
ny, end  oppression  of  Tsaquinios  himself;  the  guilty 
manner  in  which  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  the  violent 
means  he  had  need  to  retain  it,  and  the  unjust  repeat 
of  all  the  lawa  of  gar  vine  Tulltua,  by  which  be  had 
robbed  them  of  their  liberties.  By  thia  means  he 
wrought  so  effectually  upon  the  feelings  of  the  people, 
that  they  passed  a  decree  abolishing  tha  kingly  power 
ilaelf,  and  banishing  for  ever  Lucius  Tarquiatus  Superb- 
ue,  and  his  wife  and  children.  (Lav.,  1,  67,  see*/. — 
Dim.  Hal.,  4,  16.)  The  story  of  Lueretia  is  very  in- 
geniously discussed  by  Verh,  and  tha  conclusion  at 
which  he  apparently  arrives  ia  rather  unfavourable  then 
otherwise  to  her  character.  (Notti  Romano,  vol.  I,  p. 
171,  teaq. — Compare  Axgvslm.,  Cn.  D.,  1,  lt\  p. 
aa  cited  by  Bayk>,  Diet.  Hit ,*.».)  In  all  likelihood, 
however,  the  whole  story  ia  false,  and  waa  merely  in- 
vented »  a  later  age,  to  account  foi  the  overthrow  of 
kingly  power  at  Rome. 

Loettarius.  a  mountain  range  m  tha  country  of  ton 
Sabinea,  amid  the  windings  of  which  lay  the  farm  of 
Horace.  It  is  now  Monte  Marat*.  (Hart.,  OA.,  1, 
17,  1. — Compare  the  description  given  by  Eustace, 
Ciouical  Tour,  vol.  8,  p.  847,  tea.) 

LooKBTftrs,  I.  Titus  Luc  retina  Cams,  a  celebretod 
Roman  writer.  Of  bis  life  very  little  is  known,  and 
■van  the  year  of  his  birth  ia  uncertain.  Aeeording  to 
the  chronicle  of  Eusebius,  ho  waa  bin  A.U.C.  668, 
B.C.  M,  being  thus  nine  rears  younger  than  Cicero, 
and  two  or  three  yean  younger  than  Caaar.  To 
judge  from  Ins  style,  he  would  be  supposed  older  than 
either ;  but  this,  aa  appears  from  the  example  of  Ssl- 
lust,  ia  no  certain  teat,  aa  his  archaisms  may  have 
arisen  from  tha  imitation  of  ancient  writers,  and  wo 
know  that  he  was  a  fond  admirer  of  Enniua.  A  taste 
for  Greek  phikwophy  had  been  excited  at  Room  to  a 
considerable  extant  some  time  previoris  to  thia  era. 
and  Lucretius  wss  sent,  with  other  young  Romans  of 
rank,  to  study  at  Athens.  The  different  schools  of 
philosophy  in  that  city  seam,  about  thia  period,  to  have 
Men  frequented  according  aa  they  received  a  tempo- 
rary fashion  from  the  comparative  sbilities  of  the  pro- 
fessors who  presided  over  them.  Cicero,  for  example, 
who  bed  attended  the  Epicurean  school  at  Athens, 
ami  who  became  himself  an  academic,  intrusted  bra 
son  to  the  care  of  Crstippos,  a  peripatetic  philosopher. 
After  the  death  ef  its  great  founder,  the  school  of  Ep- 
icurus bad  for  some  time  declined  in  Greece ;  but,  at 
the  period  when  Lucretius  wss  sent  to  Athens,  it  had 
again  revived  under  the  patronage  of  L.  Memmiua, 
whose  son  was  a  fellow-student  of  Lucretius,  as  wore 
also  Cicero,  his  brother  Quints  a,  Caeeius,  and  Pom- 
ponhia  Amicus.  At  the  time  when  frequented  by 
these  illustrious  youths,  lbs  gardens  of  Epicurus  were 
superintended  by  Zeno  and  Phadrns,  both  of  whom, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  honoured  with 
the  panegyric  of  Cicero.  One  of  the  dearest,  perhaps 
the  dearest  friend  of  Lucretius,  was  this  Memmiua, 
who  had  been  bis  schoolfellow,  and  whom,  it  ia  sup- 
posed, he  accompanied  to  Bithyaia,  when  appointed 
to  the  government  of  that  province.  (Goad's  Lucrt- 
tma,  /V«/.,p.  rarvi.)  The  poem  De  Serum  ffatara,  rf 
not  undertaken  at  the  reqoeet  of  Memmiua,  was  doubt- 
less ranch  encouraged  by  him ;  and  Lucretius,  in  a 
dedication  expressed  in  terms  of  mealy  sad  eloquedt 
oourteay,  very  dilfcreat  from  the  eervie  adulation  of 
some  of  his  great  successors,  tells  him  that  the  hoped- 
for  pleasure  of  his  sweet  friendship  was  what  enabled 
him  to  endure  any  toils  or  vigils.  The  life  of  the  poet 
was  abort,  hut  happily  was  sufficiently  prolonged  to 
enable  him  to  complete  his  poem,  though  perhaps  not 
to  give  some  portions  of  it  their  last  polish.  Accord- 
ing to  Eusebius,  ho  died  in  the  44th  year  of  his  age, 
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by  his  own  hands,  ia  a  paroxysm  of  insanity  products' 
by  a  philtre,  which  Lueretia,  his  wife  ar  uuatma,  had 
given  him,  with  no  design  of  dephrisg  him  si  life  oi 
reason,  but  to  renew  or  increase  his  passion.  Others 
auppoee  that  his  mental  alienation  proceeded  from 
melancholy,  on  account  of  the  calamities  of  his  country 
and  the  exile  at*  Memraios,  circumstances  which  wets 
calculated  deeply  to  affect  hie  must  There  seems  m 
reason  to  doubt  the  melancholy  fact  that  ha  parishes' 
by  his  own  hand.  The  poem  of  Lucretius,  De  Renin 
Nelura,  which  hs  composed  during  the  lucid  interna 
of  his  malady,  is,  aa  the  name  imports,  philosophic  sal 
didactic,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  these  terms, 
and  contains  a  fuH  exposition  of  the  theological,  phys- 
ical, and  moral  system  of  Epicurus.  It  has  beer 
remarked  by  an  able  writer,  "  that  all  the  religion 
systems  of  the  ancient  pagan  world  wars  naturally 
perishable,  from  the  quantity  of  false  opinions,  and  ri. 
cious  habits  and  ceremoniea  that  were  attached  ta 
times."  (Turner,  Hitt.  of  tha  Anglo- Saxon*,  vol  3, 
p.  811.)  Ha  observes  even  of  the  barbarous  Anglo- 
Saxons,  that,  "  as  the  nation  advanced  in  its  Klin 


intellect,  it  began  to  be  dissatisfied  with  ka  mitlwlogj. 
Many  indications  exist  of  this' spreading  alienation, 
which  prepared  the  northern  mind  for  the  reception  of 


the  nobler  truths  of  Christianity  (Mi.,  p.  396).  A 
secret  incredulity  of  this  sort  seems  to  have  been  long 
nourished  ia  Greece,  and  appears  to  have  been  import- 
ed into  Rome  with  its  philosophy  and  literature.  Tat 
more  pore  and  simple  religion  of  early  Rome  wit 
quickly  corrupted,  and  tha  multitude  of  ideal  and  het- 
erogeneous beings  which  superstition  introduced  isle 
the  Roman  worship  led  to  its  (ejection,  (ffonj.t, 
7.)   This  infidelity  is  very  obvious  in  the  writing!  of 
Ennius,  who  translated  Euhemerus'  work  on  the  Dei- 
fication of  human  spirits,  while  Plautua  draautiud 
the  vices  of  the  father  of  tho  gods  and  tutelary  deity 
of  Rome.  The  doctrine  of  materialism  wss  introduce! 
at  Rome  during  the  age  of  Scipio  and  Ltelins  (Cit, 
da  Am.,  4),  and  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  ill 
rapid  progress  and  prersience  can  be  given,  thia  that 
Caaar,  though  s  priest,  sod  ultima telv  Pontifex  Mali- 
mue,  boldly  declared  in  tho  senate  that  death  is  us 
end  of  ail  things,  and  that  beyond  it  there  is  iiekan 
hope  aor  joy.   (Salluat,  Cat.,  61.)   This  state  of  la) 
public  mind  was  calculated  to  give  a  fashion  to  1st 
system  of  Epicurus.    According  to  this  distinguished 
philosopher,  the  chief  good  of  man  ia  pleasure,  of 
which  the  elenenta  consist  in  having  a  body  free  Iron 
pain,  and  a  mind  tranquil  and  exempt  from  perturba- 
tion.   Of  this  trsswaillity  there  are,  according  to  Ep- 
icurus, as  expounded  by  Lucretius,  two  chief  enemies, 
superstition  or  slavish  fear  of  the  gods,  snd  the  dread 
of  death  (2,  43,  area.).    In  order  to  oppose  these  two 
foes  to  happiness,  he  endeavours,  in  the  first  place,  ta 
show  that  the  world  was  formed  by  a  fortuitous  can- 
coarse  of  atoms,  snd  that  the  gods,  who,  according  to 
the  popular  mythology,  were  constantly  interpose* 
take  no  concern  whatever  in  human  affairs.   We  da 
injustice  to  Epicurus  when  we  estimate  his  tenets  by 
the  loaned  and  exalted  ideas  of  a  philosophy  ponied 
by  faith,  without  considering  the  superstitious  snd  pol- 
luted notions  prevalent  in  has  time.   With  respect  ta 
the  other  great  leading  tenet  of  Lucretius  snd  his 
master,  the  mortality  of  the  soul,  still  greater  injustice 
ia  done  to  the  philosopher  and  the  poet.   It  ia  affirm- 
ed, and  justly,  by  a  great  apostle,  that  "  life  sad  im- 
mortality have  been  brought  to  light  by  the  gospel ; 
and  yet  an  author,  who  lived  before  that  dawn,  is  re- 
viled because  he  asserts  that  the  natural  arguments  fet 
the  immortality  of  the  souL  afforded  by  the  analogue 
of  not  are  or  principle  of  moral  retribution,  are  weak 
snd  inconclusive.    In  fact,  however,  it  is  not  by  Ibt 
truth  of  the  system  or  general  philosophical  views  ia 
a  poem  (for  which  no  one  consults  it)  that  its  versa 
ia  to  bo  estimated;  sines  a  poetical  work  mar  b* 
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highly  moral  on  iccount  of  its  deuib,  wren  when  its 
■ystcuiatic  scope  is  erroneous  or  apparently  dangerous 
Notwithstanding  passages  which  seem  to  echo  Spino- 
lism,  and  almost  justify  crime,  tbo  Essay  m  Man  is 
rightly  considered  as  the  most  moral  production  of 
the  most  morif  among  the  English  poets.    In  like 
manner,  when;  shall  we  find  exhortations  more  elo- 
quent than  those  of  Luoretius  against  ambition  and 
cruelty,  and  luxury  and  lost ;  against  all  the  dishonest 
pleasures  of  the  body,  sod  all  the  turbulent  pleasures 
of  the  mind  t — In  versifying  the  philosophical  system 
of  Epicures,  Lucretius  appears  to  base  taken  Emped- 
ocles  as  a  model.   All  the  old  Grecian  bards  of  whom 
we  have  any  account  prior  to  Homer,  as  Orpheus, 
Linus,  and  Mussina,  an  said  to  base  written  poems 
on  the  dryest  and  most  difficult  philosophical  questions, 
as  cosmogony  or  the  generation  of  the  world.  The 
ancients  evidently  considered  philosophic  poetry  as 
of  the  highest  kind,  and  its  themes  are  invariably 
placed  in  the  months  of  their  divinest  songsters. 
Whether  Lucretius  may  have  been  indebted  to  any 
such  ancient  poems,  still  extant  in  his  age,  or  to  the 
subsequent  productions  of  Psfaphatus  the  Athenian, 
Antiochua,  or  Eratosthenes,  who,  as  Soidae  informs 
us,  wrote  poems  on  the  structure  of  the  world,  it 
is  impossible  now  to  determine;  bat  he  seems  to 
have  availed  himself  considerably  of  the  work  of  Em- 
pedoclea.    The  poem  of  that  philosopher,  entitled 
rtepi  dveror,  and  inscribed  to  his  popil  Paussoias, 
was  chiefly  illustrative  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
in  which  he  hsd  been  initiated.    Aristotle  speaks  on 
the  subject  of  the  merits  of  Empedoeles  m  a  mtnner 
which  does  not  seem  to  be  perfectly  consistent  (tp. 
Eichttiil,  Lucre!.,  p.  lxxxvii.,  ci.,  cii.,  ti.  Lip*., 
1801),  but  we  know  that  his  poem  was  sufficiently 
celebrated  to  be  publicly  recited  it  the  Olympic  games 
•Jong  with  the  works  of  Homer.    His  philosophical 
system  was  different  from  that  of  Lucretius ;  but  be 
had  discussed  slmost  all  the  subjects  on  which  the 
Roman  bard  afterward  expatiated.    In  particular,  Lo- 
.  cretin*  appears  to  have  derived  from  his  predecessor 
his  notion  of  the  original  generation  of  man  from  the 
teeming  earth ;  the  production,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  of  a  variety  of  defective  monsters,  which  were 
not  allowed  to  multiply  their  kinds ;  the  distribution 
of  animals  according  to  the  prevalence  of  one  or  other 
of  the  four  elements  over  the  rest  in  their  composition ; 
the  vicissitudes  of  matter  between  We  and  inanimate 
substance;  and  the  leading  doctrine,  "mortem  mhit 
ad  net  pertinere,"  because  absolute  insensibility  is  the 
consequence  of  dissolution.    If  Lucretius  has  in  sny 
wsy  benefited  by  the  works  of  Empedoeles,  be  has,  in 
return,  been  most  lavish  and  eloquent  m  his  commend- 
ations.   One  of  the  most  delightful  features  in  the 
character  of  the  Latin  poet,  is  the  grow  of  admiration 
with)  which  he  writes  of  his  illustrious  predecessors. 
His  e-ologium  of  the  Sicilian  philosopher,  which  he 
has  so  happily  combined  with  tbst  of  the  country 
which  gave  him  birth,  affords  s  beautiful  example  of 
his  maimer  of  infusing  into  everything  poetic  sweet- 
ness.   Entries  had  translated  into  Latin  verse  the 
Greek  poem  of  Epichsnmis,  which,  from  the  fragments 
preserved,  appears  to  have  contained  many  speculi- 
tkras  with  regard  to  the  productive  elements  of  which 
the  world  is  composed,  ss  also  concerning  the  preserv- 
ative powers  of  nature.    To  the  works  of  Ennius 
oar  poet  seems  to  have  been  indebted,  partly  as  a 
model  for  enriching  the  still  scanty  Latin  language 
with  new  terms,  and  partly  as  a  treasury  or  store- 
house of  words  already  provided.    Him  too  be  cel- 
ebrates with  the  most  ardent  and  unfeigned  enthu- 
siasm.  These  writers,  Empedoeles  and  Ennius,  were 
probably  Lu cretins'  chief  guides;  and,  though  the 
moat  original  of  the  Latin  poets,  many  of  his  finest 
passages  may  be  traced  to  the  Greeks.    The  beautiful 
lamentation, 


M  Nam  jam  non  Sotmu  accrpiet  It  latla,  neque  uxor, 
Optoma,  net  dulceii  occvrrcnl  otcuta  nail 
Pranpert,  tt  tttita  ptctut  dukedtne  mgual," 

is  said  to  be  translated  from  s  dirge  chsnted  at  Athe- 
nian funerals;  and  the  passage  when  he  represents  the 
feigned  tortures  of  hell  ss  but  the  workings  of  a  guilty 
and  unquiet  spirit,  is  versified  from  an  oration  >f  Ma- 
chines sgsinst  Timsrebas.  Notwithstanding,  indeed, 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  gavs  the  poet  little  op- 
portunity for  those  descriptions  of  the  passions  and 
feelings  which  generally  form  the  chief  charm  in  poe- 
try, Lucretius  has  succeeded  m  imputing  to  bis  di- 
dactic and  philosophical  work  much  of  the  real  spirit 
of  poetry ;  and  if  he  had  chosen  s  subject  which  would 
have  afforded  him  greater  scope  for  the  exercise  of  bit 
powers,  he  might  have  been  ranked  among  the  first  of 
poets.  Even  in  the  work  which  has  come  down  to 
us,  we  find  many  passages  which  ire  not  equalled  by 
the  best  lines  of  any  Latin  poet,  and  which,  for  vigour 
of  conception  and  splendour  of  diction,  will  bear  a 
comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  the  poets  of  any 
age  or  country.  In  no  writer  does  'the  Latin  language 
display  its  majesty  and  stately  grandeur  so  effectively 
as  in  Lucretius.  There  is  a  power  and  an  energy  in 
his  descriptions  that  we  rarely  meet  with  in  the  Latin 
poets ;  and  no  one  who  has  read  bis  invocation  to  Venus, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  or  his  delineation  of  the 
Demon  of  Superstition  and  of  the  sacrifice  of  Iphi- 
genia,  that  come  after ;  or  his  beautiful  picture  of  the 
Busy  pursuits  of  men,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
second  book,  or  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  fifth,  or  his  description  of  the  plagne  which 
desolated  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesisn  wsr,  at 
the  close  of  the  sixth,  csn  refuse  to  allow  Lucre- 
tius a  high  rank  among  the  poets  of  antiquity.  In 
the  first  and  second  books  he  chiefly  expounds  the 
cosmogony,  or  physical  part  of  his  system ;  a  sys- 
tem which  hsd  originally  been  founded  by  Leneippns, 
snd  from  his  time  had  been  successively  improved  by 
Democritns  snd  Epicurus.  He  establishes  in  these 
books  his  two  grest  principles,  that  nethimg  can  be 
made  from  nothing,  and  that  nothing  csn  ever  be  sn- 
nihilated  or  retom  to  nothing ;  and  that  ihere  is  in  the 
universe  a  void  or  space  in  which  atoms  interact. 
These  atoms  he  believes  to  be  the  original  component 
parts  of  sll  matter,  ss  well  ss  of  animal  life ;  and  the 
modification  or  arrangement  of  such  corpuscles  oc- 
casions, according  to  him,  the  whole  difference  in  sub- 
stances. It  cannot  be  denied,  that  in  these  two  boots 
particularly  (but  the  observation  is  in  some  degree 
applicable  to  the  whole  poem),  there  are  many  barren 
tracts,  many  physiological,  meteorological,  and  geo- 
logical details,  which  are  at  once  too  incorrect  for  the 
philosophical,  and  too  dry  and  abstract  for  the  general 
reader.  It  is  wonderful,  however,  how  be  contrives, 
by  the  besoty  of  his  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
ouring and  illustration  to  the  most  unpromising  top- 
ics. In  spite,  however,  of  the  power  of  Lucretius,  it 
was  impossible,  from  the  very  nstnre  of  his  subject,  but 
that  some  portions  would  prove  altogether  unsuscep- 
tible of  poetic  embellishment.  Tet  rt  rosy  he  doubt- 
ed whether  these  intractable  passages,  by  the  charms 
of  contrast,  do  not  add,  like  deserts  to  oases  in  their 
bosom,  an  additional  debciousness  in  proportion  to 
their  own  sterility.  The  philosophical  analysis,  too, 
employed  by  Lucretius,  impresses  the  mind  with  the 
conviction  that  the  poet  is  a  profound  thinker,  and 
adds  great  force  to  his  moral  reflections.  It  is  Ma 
bold  and  fearless  manner,  however,  that  most  of  sH 
produces  a  powerful  effect.  While  in  other  writera 
the  eulogy  of  virtue  seems  in  some  sort  to  partake  el 
the  nature  of  a  sermon,  to  be  s  conventions)  Isngssge, 
and  words  of  course,  we  listen  to  Lucretius  as  to  one 
who  will  fearlessly  speak  out ;  who  has  shot  his  ears 
to  the  murmurs  of  Acheron;  and  who,  if  be  suloguwa 
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virtue,  extols  her  because  her  chirms  are  real. — One 
thing  very  remarkable  in  this  great  poet  is  the  admi- 
rable clearness  and  closeness  of  bis  reasoning.  He 
repeatedly  values  himself  not  a  little  on  the  circum- 
stance thst,  with  an  intractable  subject,  and  a  language 
Dot  yet  accommodated  to  philosophical  aubjects,  and 
•canty  in  terms  of  physical  aa  well  as  metapl.ysical 
science,  he  was  able  to  give  so  much  clearness  to  his 
arguments ;  and  this  object  it  ia  generally  admitted 
that  he  has  accomplished,  with  little  or  no  sacri6ce 
•f  pure  Latinity. — The  two  leading  tenets  of  Epicu- 
rus, concerning  the  formation  of  the  world  and  the 
mortality  of  the  soul,  axe  established  by  Lucretius  in 
the  first  three  books.  A  great  portion  of  the  fourth 
book  may  be  considered  as  episodical.  Having  ex- 
plained the  nature  of  primordial  atoms,  and  of  the 
soul,  which  is  formed  from  the  finest,  of  them,  he  an- 
nounces that  there  are  certain  images  (rerum  Simula- 
era)  or  effluvia  which  are  constantly  thrown  off  from 
the  aurface  of  whatever  exiata.  On  thia  hypothesis 
he  accounts  for  all  our  external  senses ;  and  he  ap- 
plies it  also  to  the  theory  of  dreams,  in  which  what- 
ever images  have  occupied  the  senses  during  day 
most  readily  recur.  The  principal  aubject  of  the  fifth 
book,  a  composition  unrivalled  in  energy  and  richness 
of  language,  in  full  and  genuine  sublimity,  is  the  ori- 
gin sod  laws  of  the  visible  world,  with  those  of  it* 
inhabitants.  The  poet  presents  us  with  s  grand  rep- 
resentation of  Chaos,  and  the  most  magnificent  account 
of  the  creation  that  ever  flowed  from  mortal  pen.  In 
consequence  of  their  ignorance  and  superstitions,  the 
Roman  people  were  rendered  perpetual  slaves  of  the 
most  idle  and  unfounded  terrors.  In  order  to  coun- 
teract these  popular  prejudices,  snd  to  heal  the  con- 
stant disquietudes  that  accompanied  them,  Lucretius 
proceeds,  in  the  aixth  book,  to  account  for  a  variety 
•f  extraordinary  phenomena,  both  ia  the  heavens  and 
on  the  earth,  which  at  first  view  seemed  to  deviate 
from  the  usual  lawa  of  nature.  Having  discussed  the 
various  theories  formed  to  account  for  electricity, 
water-apouts,  hurricanes,  the  rainbow,  and  volcanoes, 
he  lastly  considers  the  origin  of  pestilential  and  en- 
demic disorders.  This  introduces  the  celebrated  ac- 
count of  the  plague,  which  ravaged  Athens  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  with  which  Lucretius  concludes 
this  book  and  his  magnificent  poem.  "  In  thia  narra- 
tive," says  a  late  translator  of  Lucretius,  "  the  true 
genius  of  poetry  is  perhaps  more  powerfully  and  tri- 
umphantly exhibited  than  in  any  other  poem  that  was 
ever  written.  Lucretius  has  ventured  on  one  of  the 
most  uncouth  and  repressing  subjects  to  the  muses 
that  can  possibly  be  brought  forward,  the  history  and 
symptoms  of  •  disease,  and  this  disease  accompanied 
With  circumstances  naturally  the  most  nauseous  and 
indelicate.  It  waa  a  aubject  altogether  new  to  nu- 
merical composition ;  snd  he  had  to  strive  with  all 
the  pedantry  of  technical  terms,  and  all  the  abstruse- 
ness  of  a  science  in  which  be  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  professionally  initiated.  He  strove,  however, 
and  he  conquered.  In  language  the  most  captivating 
sad  nervous,  and  with  ideaa  the  moat  precise  and  ap- 
propriate, he  has  given  us  the  entire  history  of  this 
tremendous  pestilence.  The  description  of  the  symp- 
toms, and  also  the  various  circumstances  of  horror 
and  distress  attending  thia  dreadful  scourge,  have 
been  derived  from  Thucydidea,  who  fnmiahed  the 
bets  with  great  accuracy,  having  been  himself  a  spec- 
tator and  a  sufferer  under  thia  calamity.  Hia  narra- 
tive is  esteemed  an  elaborate  and  complete  perform- 
ance ;  and  to  the  faithful  yet  elegant  detail  of  the 
Greek  historian,  the  Roman  bard  has  added  all  that 
was  necessary  to  convert  the  description,  into  poetry." 
—In  the  whole  history  of  Roman  taste  and  criticism, 
nothing  appears  so  extraordinary  as  the  slight  mention 
that  ia  made  of  Lucretius  by  succeeding  Latin  au- 
thors ;  and,  when  mentioned,  the  coldness  with  which 
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he  is  spoken  of  by  all  Roman  critics  and  poets,  with 
the  exception  of  Ovid.  Perhaps  the  spirit  of  free 
thinking  which  pervaded  his  writings  rendered  it  un 
safe  to  extol  even  bis  poetical  talents;  or  perhaps, 
and  this  ia  the  more  probable  supposition,  the  nusn 
of  bis  subject,  and  the  little  taste  which  .the  Romans 
in  general  manifested  for  speculation!  like  those  of 
Lucretius,  may  account  for  bis  poetry  being  es- 
timated below  its  real  merits.  —  The  doctrines  of 
Lucretius,  particularly  that  which  impugn  the  super- 
intending care  of  Providence,  were  first  formally  ap- 
posed by  the  Stoic  Manilius,  in  hia  Astronomic  pom 
In  modem  times,  his  whole  philosophical  system  bat 
been  refuted  in  the  long  and  elaborate  poem  of  toe 
Cardinal  Polignac,  entitled  "  AnH-Luertlm,  the  k 
Deo  tt  Naticrtu"  This  enormous  work,  though  in- 
complete, consists  of  nine  books,  of  about  13U0  lines 
each,  and  the  whole  ia  addressed  to  Qaintius,  an  slat- 
ist,  who  corresponds  to  the  Lorenzo  of  the  A'ira! 
Thought*.  Descanea  is  the  Epicurus  of  the  poem, 
and  the  aubject  of  many  heavy  panegyrics,  lo  us 
philosophical  part  of  hia  aubject,  the  cardinal  bu 
sometimes  refuted  at  too  great  length  proposition 
which  were  manifestly  absurd  ;  at  others,  be  has  im- 

fugned  demonstrated  truths,  and  the  moral  system  of 
.ucretius  he  throughout  has  grossly  misunderstood. 
But  he  has  rendered  ample  justice  to  his  poeual 
merit ;  and,  in  giving  a  compendium  of  the  subject  <k 
hia  great  antagonist's  poem,  he  has  caught  some  shut 
of  the  poetical  spirit  with  which  bis  predecessor  *a 
inspired.    (Dunlop't  Roman  htitralwrt,  vol  1,  p  416, 
teqq.) — The  work  of  Lucretius,  like  that  of  Virgil, 
had  not  received  the  finishing  hand  of  its  sutboi  a 
the  period  of  hia  death.    The  tradition  that  Cicero  re- 
vised it  and  gave  it  to  the  public,  does  not  rest  n 
any  authority  more  ancient  than  that  of  Eusebins; 
and,  had  the  story  been  true,  it  would  probebly  tnt 
been  mentioned  in  some  part  of  Cicero's  yolumioosi 
writings,  or  those  of  the  early  critica.  Eichstadi, 
while  be  denies  the  revisal  by  Cicero,  is  of  opuuos 
that  it  had  been  corrected  by  some  critic  or  gnunn* 
nan ;  and  that  thus  two  manuscripts,  differing  in  nun) 
respects  from  each  other,  had  descended  to  posterity, 
the  one  aa  it  came  from  the  hand  of  the  poet,  snd  the 
other  aa  amended  by  the  reviser.   The  opinion,  hov 
ever,  though  advocated  with  much  learning  and  in- 
genuity, ia  an  untenable  one. — The  best  editions  of 
Lucretius  are,  that  of  Lambinus,  Paris,  1564,  1510, 
4to,  with  a  very  useful  commentary  -,  Creech,  Oim, 
1695,  8vo,  often  reprinted  ;  Havcrcamp,  Lugd  Bit, 
1735,  9  vols.  4to;  Wakefield,  Load.,  1796,  4ts,  3 
vole.,  and  Glajg.,  1813, 8vo,  4  vols. ;  and  that  of  For- 
biger  Lip*.,  1828  13mo.    A  good  edition,  however,  a 
atill  much  wanted,  aa  Wakefield's  is  at  best  an  an- 
aalisfactory  performance,  and  Eichstadt's  has  neta 
been  completed.— II.  Spurius  Lucretius  Tricipitinu, 
the  father  of  Lucretia,  waa  chosen  aa  colleague  in 
the  consulship  to  Poplicola,  to  supply  the  place  of 
Brutus,  who  had  fallen  in  battle.    He  died,  however, 
soon  after  hia  election,  and  M.  Horatius  was  appoint- 
ed to  finish  the  year.    (Lie.,  1,  68  —  Id.,  S,  8.) 

Localises,  a  lake  in  Italy,  near  Cums,  on  the  coast 
of  Campania.  According  to^  Dio  Caasius  (48, 50), 
there  were  three  lakes  in  this  quarter  lying  one  be- 
hind the  other.  The  outermost  waa  called  Tyrrheno*. 
the  middle  one  Lucrinus,  snd  the  innermost  Avemoa. 
The  Lucrine  was  shut  in  from  the  outermost  lake  a 
bay  by  a  dike  raised  across  the  narrow  inlet  This 
work,  according  to  Strabo,  waa  eight  stadia  in  length 
and  of  a  chariot's  breadth :  tradition  ascribed  it  U 
Hercules.  (StraA.,  846.)  Agrippa  cut  a  coronroui- 
cation  between  these  lakes  and  the  sea,  and  built  a) 
the  opening,  but  between  and  uniting  the  Lucnn 
and  Averaian  lakes,  the  famoua  Julian  Harbour.  Tin 
object  in  doing  this  chiefly  was  to  procure  a  pise 
along  the  coaat  fit  for  exerciaing  and  training  a  bodi 
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of  seamen  previous  to  the  contest  with  Sextus  Pom- 
priua.  {Sutton.,  Vit.  Aug.,  IB.  — Veil.  Paterc,  2, 
79  —  Compare  Virgil,  Georg.,  2,  161. — Horal.,  Ep. 
ei  Pit.,  63.)  The  woods,  also,  which  surrounded 
Avernus  in  particular,  were  cut  down,  and,  the  stag- 
nant vapour  being  thus  dissipsted,  the  vicinity  was 
rendered  healthy.  By  this  operation  much  land  was 
reclaimed,  which  before  jpd  been  covered  by  these 
lakes,  an  outlet  being  afforded  to  their  waters  into  the 
tea.  The  shores  of  the  Lucrine  lake  were  famous 
for  oysters.  In  the  year  1538,  an  earthquake  formed 
a  hill,  called  Monte  If  now,  near  two  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  200  feet  high,  consisting  of  lava,  burn- 
ed stones,  scoria,  cYc,  which  left  no  appearance  of  a 
a  lake,  but  a  morass,  filled  with  grass  and  rushes. 
{Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  159.) 

Lucullos,  Lucius  Licinios,  descended  from  a 
distinguished  Roman  family,  was  born  about  B.C. 
115,  and  served  under  Sylla  in  the  Marsian  war. 
Sylia  had  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  talents  and  integ- 
rity of  Luculhis,  and  employed  him,  though  he  was 
very  young,  in  msny  important  enterprises.  While 
the  former  waa  besieging  Athena  (B.C.  87),  LucuUus 
was  sent  into  Egypt  and  Africa  to  collect  a  fleet;  and, 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Mithradates,  he 
was  left  in  Asia  to  collect  the  money  which  Sylla  had 
imposed  upon  the  conquered  states.    So  great,  in- 
deed, was  the  regard  which  Sylla  had  for  him,  that  he 
dedicated  his  commentaries  to  him,  and,  in  his  last 
will,  made  him  guardian  to  his  son.    In  B.C.  74  Lu- 
cullus  was  elected  consul,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  war  against  Mithradates.  During 
the  following  eight  years  he  was  entirely  engaged  in 
conducting  mis  war;  and,  in  a  series  of  brilliant  cam- 
paigns, completely  defeated  Mithradates,  and  his  pow- 
erful son-in-law  Tigranea.    In  B.C.  73  he  overcame 
Mithradates  at  Cyzicue,  on  the  Propontis  ;  and  in  the 
following  rear  again  conquered  him  at  Cabiri,  on  the 
borders  of  Pontus  and  Armenia.    In  B.C.  69  be 
marched  into  Armenia  against  Tigranes,  who  had  es- 
poused the  cause  of  his  father-in-law,  and  completely 
defeated  his  forces  near  Tigranocerta.    He  followed 
up  hie  victory  by  the  capture  of  this  place,  and  in 
the  following  year  took  also  Nisibis,  in  the  northern 
part  of  Mesopotamia ;  but  be  was  not  able  to  derive 
all  the  advantage  he  might  have  done  from  his  victor- 
ies, in  consequence  of  the  mutinous  disposition  of  his 
soldiers.    Lucullus  never  appears  to  have  been  a  fa- 
vourite with  bis  troops ;  and  their  disaffection  was 
increased  by  the  acts  of  Clodins,  whose  sister  Lucul- 
los had  married.    The  popular  party  at  home  were 
not  slow  in  attacking  a  general  who  had  been  the  per- 
sonal friend  of  Sylla,  and  who  waa  known  to  be  a 
powerful  supporter  of  the  patrician  party.    They  ac- 
cused him  of  protracting  the  war,  on  account  of  the 
facilities  it  afforded  him  of  acquiring  wealth ;  and 
eventually  carried  a  measure  by  which  he  was  re- 
moved from  the  command,  and  succeeded  by  Pompey, 
B.C.  66.  —  The  senate,  according  to  Plutarch,  had 
looked  forward  to  Lucullus  as  likely  to  prove  a  most 
powerful  supporter  of  the  patrician  order :  but  in  this 
they  were  disappointed ;  for,  on  bis  return  to  Rome, 
be  took  no  part  in  public  affairs,  but  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  bis  life  in  retirement.    The  immense  for- 
tune which  he  hsd  amassed  during  his  command  in 
Asia  he  employed  in  the  erection  of  most  magnificent 
riijas  near  Naples  and  Tusculum :  and  he  lived  in  a 
■tyle  of  magnificence  and  luxury  which  appears  to 
have  astonished  even  the  most  wealthy  of  his  contem- 
poraries.   Lucullus  was  a  man  of  refined  taste  and 
jberal  education :  he  wrote  in  his  youth  the  history 
»f  the  Marsian  war  in  Greek  (Plut.,  Vit.  Lucull., 
t.  1 . — Compare  Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  12),  and  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  learning  and  the  arts.    His  houses 
were  decorated  with  the  most  costly  paintings  and 
rtatues,  and  his  library,  which  be  had  collected  at  an 


immense  expense,  was  open  to  all  learned  men.  He 
lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Cicero,  who  has  highly 
praised  his  learning,  and  has  inscribed  one  of  his 
books  with  the  name  of  his  friend,  namely,  the  4th 
book  of  his  "  Academic  Questions,"  in  which  he  makes 
Lucullus  define  the  philosophical  opinions  of  the  Old 
Academy. — It  is  ssid  thst,  during  the  letter  years  of 
hia  life,  Lucullus  lost  his  senses,  and  that  his  brother 
bad  the  care  of  his  estate.  He  died  in  hia  67th  or 
68th  year.  We  have  a  life  of  him  by  Plutarch. 
(Pint.,  Vit.Lueull. — Appian,  Bell.  Miikrad.—Encycl. 
Ut.  Knmei,  vol.  14,  p.  192.) 

Lucdmo,  the  title  applied  to  the  hereditary  chiefs 
who  ruled  over  each  of  the  twelve  independent  tribes 
of  the  Etrurian  nation.  It  would  seem  also  to  have 
been  given  to  the  eldest  sons  of  noble  families,  who, 
by  their  right  of  primogeniture,  would  have  a  fairer 
claim  to  public  offices  and  the  honours  of  the-  state. 
(Midler,  Etnuker,  vol.  1,  p.  356.)  /The  original 
Etrurian  term  was  Lauckme,  and  hence  among  the 
Latin  writers  we  sometimes  meet  with  the  form  Luc- 
mo,  as  in  Propertius  (4,  1,  29).  Niebuhr  thinks  that 
the  words  Lucumo  and  Luceret  may  be  both  referred 
in  etymology  to  Luger,  the  old  German  for  "  a  seer," 
and  may  have  had  reference  originally  to  divining  by 
auspices,  a  privilege  reserved  for  the  rulers  of  the  state 
and  the  heads  of  houses.  (Rom.  Hitt.,  vol.  1,  p.  242, 
Walter't  trantL) 

Lubi,  I.  Apoilmaret,  games  in  honour  of  Apollo, 
celebrated  annually  at  Rome  on  the  fifth  of  July,  and 
for  several  days  thereafter.  They  were  instituted  du- 
ring the  second  Punic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  propiti- 
ating success,  snd  at  first  had  no  fixed  time  of  cele- 
bration, until  this  was  determined  by  a  law  which  P. 
Licinius  Varus,  the  city  prslor,  had  passed.  After 
this  they  were  held,  ss  above  mentioned,  in  July. 
(Lit).,  26,  12  —  Id.,  27,  23.  —  Manut.,  ad  Cic,  Ep. 
ad  Alt.,  1,  16.)— II.  Cerealet,  called  also  simply  Ct- 
realia,  a  featival  in  honour  of  Ceres,  accompanied  with 
public  games  in  the  circus,  at  which  the  people  aat 
arrayed  in  white,  and  during  and  immediately  before 
which  the  greatest  abstemiousness  waa  enjoined. 
The  injunction  was  removed  at  nightfall.  The  cele- 
bration took  place  on  the  9th  of  April.  (Aul.  Gell, 
18,  2,  teqq— Plant.,  Aulul.,  2,  6,  5.)— HI.  Magui 
or  Romani,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  Juno,  and 
Minerva.  They  were  the  most  famous  of  the  Koman 
games.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  7,  14.)— IV.  Megaltntet, 
called  also  simply  Megaltria,  celebrated  in  honour  of 
Cybele,  or  the  great  mother  of  the  gods.  Hence  the 
name  from  peyafoi  (fern,  of /rfyof),  "great,"  an  epithet 
applied  to  Cybele  (ueyaXn  mrnp,  "great  mother"). 
They  were  instituted  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  when  the  statue  of  the  goddess  was  brought 
from  Peasmus  to  Rome.  (Liv.,  29,  14.)  Ovid  makes 
the  time  of  celebration  the  4th  of  April,  (Fatt.,  4, 
179);  but  Livy  mentions  the  12th  of  the  same  month. 
(Lie.,  29,  14.)  The  statement  of  Ovid  is  generally 
considered  the  more  correct. 

Logounensis  Gallia,  a  part  of  Gaul,  which  re- 
ceived its  namo  from  Lugdunum,  the  capital  city  of 
the  province.  (Consult  the  article  Gallia,  p.  630,  coL 
2,  near  the  end. ) 

LooDDNca,  I.  a  city  of  Gaul,  aituate  near  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Rhodanus  or  Rhone,  and  the  Arar  or 
Saline.  (Plin.,  4,  18.)  It  was  one  of  the  places 
conquered  by  Casar,  and,  a  short  time  after  his  death, 
Munatius  Ptancus  received  orders  from  the  Roman 
senate  to  re- assemble  at  Lugdunum  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienna  or  Vienne,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  their 
city  by  the  Allobroges.  (Dio  Catt.,  46,  50.)  In  a 
little  while  it  became  very  powerful,  so  thst  Strabo 
(192)  says,  it  was  not  inferior  to  Narbo  or  Narbonna 
with  respect  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  an- 
cient city  did  not  occupy  exactly  the  same  spot  as  the 
n  odern  one,  but  lay  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone 
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■ad  Setae,  while  the  chief  part  of  modern  Lyons  is  on 
the  •  im  tide,  at  the  very  confluence  of  the  two  streams. 
At  toe  extremity  of  the  point  of  land  formed  by  the  two 
streams,  and,  of  course,  precisely  corresponding  with 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  modern  city,  stood  the 
famous  slur  erected  by  sixty  Otitic  nations  in  hoooar 
of  Augustus.  (Lis.,  Spu.,  137. — Strabo,  t.  e.)  At 
Lngduram  wsa  established  the  gold  and  silver  coinage 
of  the  province,  and  from  this  city,  as  a  centre,  the 
main  roads  diverged  to  all  parts  of  Gaul.  (Strab.,  I. 
t.)  In  the  third  century  it  declined  in  importance, 
on  account  of  the  vicinity  and  rapid  growth  of  Are- 
late  and  Narbo.  Lugdunum  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  snoate  at  the  foot  of  s  btH.  In  Celtic,  dun  sig- 
nifies •'  s  hill,"  and  from  this  comes  the  Latin  termi- 
nation owunR.  The  earlier  name  ia  said  by  Dio  Cas- 
aius  (I.  c.)  to  have  been  Lugudomim  (Aovypviovvov). 
Plutarch  (ie  Fhniu,  p.  1 161  .—Op.,  erf.  keuke,  vol. 
10,  p.  738)  derives  the  name  from  AoSror,  the  Cel- 
tic, according  to  him,  for  "a  raven,"  and  doSvor,  "a 
hill,"  and  explains  this  etymology  by  the  tradition  of 
a  flock  of  ravens  hsving  appeared  to  the  first  settlers 
Moments  and  Alepomaroe,  when  building  on  a  hill  in 
obedience  to  an  oracle.  (Compare  Rarnar,  ad  Dim. 
Com.,  I.  e.—Ktuke,  mi  Phd.,  I.  e. — For  other  ety- 
mologies of  the  name  of  this  city,  consult  Meruit, 
Cotmogr.,  p.  8, 1.  8,  «.  34. — Voimi,  Hut.  Grate.,  p. 
846.) — II.  A  city  of  the  Batavi,  in  Germania  Inferior, 
now  Leyden.  The  modem  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  that  of  Leithis,  which  it  took  in  the  middle 
ages.    (Manner!.  Qeogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  941.) 

L#«a,  I.  (the  Mem).  Vid.  Selene.— II.  A  city  of 
Etruria,  in  the  northwestern  angle  of  the  country,  sit- 
nate  on  the  coast,  and  remarkable  for  its  beautiful  and 
capacious  harbour.  The  modern  name  of  tbia  harbour 
ia  Golfo  di  Spazzia.  Before  the  new  division  under 
Augustus,  Luna  had  formed  part  of  Liguria  ;  and  it* 
harbour,  situate  on  the  north  aide  or  the  Maera,  cer- 
tainly was  m  that  province.  Cleveriue  contends  that 
this  aneiecl  city  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Leri- 
ct ;  especially  as  Sirs  bo  (J39)  and  Mela  (S,  4)  seem 
to  place  it  on  that  bank  of  the  Macra ;  but  the  ruins 
which  now  bear  the  name  of  Luni,  a  little  below  Sar- 
son*,  and  the  denomination  of  Lunigiana  applied  to. 
the  adjacent  district,  together  with  the  authority  of 
Ptolemy  (p.  61)  and  Pliny  (8,  6).  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  true  position  of  Lena.  The  harbour  of  Luna 
was  chiefly  resorted  to  by  the  Romans  as  a  rendexvous 
*br  the  fleets  which  they  sent  to  Spain,  (lot.,  84,  8. 
— Id.,  38,  81.)  Strabo  says  it  contained,  in  fact,  sev- 
eral ports,  and  was  worthy  of  a  nation  which  ao  long 
ruled  the  see.  The  town  itself  was  deserted  in  the 
time  Of  Lucan  (1,  686).  Luna  was  very  famous  for 
its  white  marbles,  which  now  take  their  name  from  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Carrara.  (Strab.,  I.  c. — PHn., 
86,  6  )  Pliny  speaks  of  the  wine  and  cheese  made 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  Luna  (14, 16) ;  the  latter  were 
sometimes  so  large  as  to  weigh  one  thousand  pounds. 
(Id.,  11,  4!  —  Martial,  Evigr.,  18,  87.)  Inscriptions 
give  Luna  the  title  of  a  Roman  municipium.  (Cra- 
mer'* Italy,  vol-  l,p.  171,  sew.) 

Lopa  (a  tke-wolf),  an  animal  held  in  great  venera- 
tion at  Rome,  because  Romulua  and  Remus  were  fa- 
bled to  have  been  suckled  by  one.    (Vid.  Romulus.) 

LuptacAi,  a  cave  at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  HM1, 
consecrated  by  Evsnder  to  the  god  Pan,  who  was 
enrnamed  Lupercus  by  the  Latins,  as  protecting  the 
locks  from  wolves  (lupo*  arcens).  Such  at  least  is 
the  common  derivation  of  the  name.  (Arnob.,  4,  3. — 
Serv.,  ad  JBn.,  8,  843. — Juttin,  43,  1.)  Others, 
however,  deduced  the  term,  according  to  Quintilian, 
from  luo  and  copra,  by  a  transposition  of  letters  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  word,  because  they  sacrificed  in  tile 
cave  above  mentioned  a  goat  (caprurn  htebant),  and 
purified  the  city  with  the  skin  of  the  animal  cut  into 
thongs.  (Quint.,  lh  S,  tub  fin. — Vid.  Lupercalia.) 
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Lupbbcalia,  a  yearly  festival,  observed  it  Rome 
the  16th  of  February,  in  honour  ol  the  god  Pan,  and 
said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Evsndet.  (VU.  La 

perci.) 

Loraaci,  the  priests  of  Pan.  (  Vid.  Lupereil.)  Oj 
the  festival  of  this  god,  which  was  termed  Loperesln, 
a  goat  was  sacrificed,  and  the  skin  of  the  victim  *u 
cut  op  into  thongs.  Thereupon  the  Luperci,  in  a  ititt  I 
of  nudity,  except  having  a  girdle  of  goat's  skin  trend 
their  loins,  and  holding  these  tbongs  in  their  hinds,  ' 
ran  vp  and  down  the  city,  striking  with  the  tbongi  ill 
whom  they  met,  particularly  married  women,  wag 
were  thence  supposed  to  be  rendered  proline.  (Sen.,  | 
ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  9,  343  — Onrf,  Fatt.,  3, 4J7— 11  ii., 
6,  101.)  There  were  three  companies  of  Luperci; 
two  of  ancient  date,  called  Fabiani  and  Qanfiluai, 
from  Fabius  and  Quintilius,  who  hsd  been  st  one  time 
at  their  head ;  and  a  third  Older  called  JtUi,  instituted 
in  honour  of  Julius  Cesar,  at  the  head  of  which  wu 
Antony  ;  and  therefore,  as  the  leader  of  this,  be  wen, 
on  the  festival  of  the  Lupercalia,  although  consul,  it 
most  naked  into  the  font  in  Jubum,  attended  bj  hi 
Ik  tors,  and  baring  made  a  harangue  before  the  peo- 
ple, he,  according  io  concert,  as  it  is  believed,  pre- 
sented a  royal  diadem  to  Cesser,  who  wee  sitting  urn 
arrayed  in  his  triumphal  robes.  A  murmur  ran  larougi- 
ont  the  multitude,  but  it  was  instantly  changed  ism 
loud  applause  when  Cesar  rejected  the  proffered  «• 
n anient,  and  persisted  in  his  refusal,  although  Anion) 
threw  himself  at  hie  feet,  imploring  him,  in  the  nam 
of  the  Roman  people,  to  accept  it.    (Cie.,  PM.,1,11. 

43.— Ao  Co**.,  46,  31  M.,  46,  6.— Svttta.,  I'il 

Jul.,  79.— PhU.,  Vit.  C<u.) 

Loraacoa,  or  Sutpicius  Lupercus  ServastDiJsiw 
a  poet,  who  appeara  to  have  lived  during  the  litis 
periods  of  the  western  empire.  He  hu  left  in  elegj 
"on  Cupidity,"  and  a  sapphic  ode  "on  Old  Agt' 
(Wtnudorf,  Poet.  Lot.  Mm,  vol.  3, p.  835.)  He  i. 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  also  the  author  of  i 
small  poem  "on  tie  Advantages  of  a  Private  Ujt' 
found  in  the  Anthology  of  Bunnsnn  (vol.  1,  p.  SOS). 

Loha  or  Lifma,  f.  a  small  river  in  Gerroanj,  hi 
ing  into  the  Rhine,  now  the  Lippe.  It  is  in  modem 
Westphalia.  (Mela,  3,  8.  —  VdL  Paters., »,  105.)- 
II.  A  town  of  Italy,  southwest  of  Braodiskin,  no* 
Lent,  the  modern  capital  of  the  territory  of  Otnnu. 
(P/tn.,  8,  U.— Mela,  S.  4.) 

Lupus,  I.  a  native  of  Mesaana  in  Sicily,  who  wrote 
a  poem  on  the  return  of  MeneJans  and  Helen  to  Spu- 
ta. He  is  mentioned  by  Ovid  (ex  Pont.,  4,  11.- 
Comparre  Mongitor.,  Bibl.  Sieul,  1,  p.  34).— II  P. 
Rutiliua  Lupus,  a  powerful  but  unprincipled  Romn 
nobleman,  lashed  by  Locilius  in  his  satires.  (Pert, 
Sat.,  1,  116.— Compare  Lie.,  Epit ,  73.— Jul,  06m- 
quent,  116.) 

LusitanIa,  a  part  of  ancient  Hispania,  on  the  At- 
lantic coast.  The  name  must  be  taken  in  two  senses. 
All  the  old  writers,  whom  Strabo  also  follows,  under- 
stood by  the  term  merely  the  territories  of  the  Lusitaw, 
and  these  were  comprehended  between  the  Durine  sai 
the  Tsgus,  and  extended  in  breadth  from  the  ocean  It 
the  most  eastern  limits  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Por- 
tugal. (Strabo,  168.)  The  Luaitani  in  time  intermin- 
gled with  the  Spanish  tribes  in  their  vicinity,  as,  for  el- 
ample,  with  the  Vettones,  Calliaci,  dec.,  on  which  ac- 
count the  name  of  Lusitania  waa  extended  to  the  terri- 
tories of  these  tribes,  snd,  finally,  under  this  name  be- 
came also  included  some  tracts  or  country  south  of 
the  Tagus.  This  is  the  first  sense  in  which  the  tern 
Lusitania  must  be  taken,  comprising,  namely,  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Lusitani,  the  Calliaci,  the  Vettones,  tad 
some  lands  south  of  the  Tagus.  The  Romans,  after 
the  conquest  of  the  country,  made  a  new  arrangement 
of  the  several  tribes.  The  territories  of  the  Calliaci, 
lying  north  of  the  Darius,  they  included  in  Hispsnit 
Tarraconeruris,  but,  as  equivalent,  they  added  to  La- 
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suama  all  the  country  aonth  of  the"  Tagua,  and  west 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  Ansa,  aa  far  aa  the  sea.  Ac- 
cording to  this  arrangement,  Luaitania  waa  bounded 
rn  the  south  by  a  part  of  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth 
<f  the  Anas  to  the  Sacrum  Promontorium  or  Cape 
St.  Vincent;  od  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the' 
-north  by  the  Durius ;  and  on  the  east  by  a  line  drawn 
from  the  latter  river,  a  little  weat  of  the  modern  city 
of  Toro,  in  a  southeastern  direction  to  the  Anaa, 
touching  it  about  eight  miles  west  of  Mefida,  the  an- 
cient Emerita  Augusta.  The  modern  kingdom  of 
Portugal,  therefore,  is  in  length  larger  than  ancient 
Luaitania,  aince  it  comprehends  two  provinces  beyond 
the  Durios,  Entre  Dovroy  Minho  and  Trot  lot  Man- 
tee,  arid  since  it  has  the  Minius  or  Minho  for  its  north- 
ern boundary,  but  from  west  to  east  it  is  much  smaller 
than  Luaitania.  ITie  latter  embraced  also  Salaman- 
ca, the  greater  part  of  Estrtmadura,  and  the  west- 
ern extremity  of  Toledo.  The  most  southern  part  of 
Luaitania  waa  called  Cuneua,  or  the  wedge  (rid. 
Cuneus),  and  ia  now  termed  Algarve,  from  the  Ara- 
bic Al  garb,  or  the  weat.  Its  extreme  promontory 
waa  called  Sacrum.  (Vid.  Sacrum  Promontorium. — 
Manturt,  Gccgr.,  vol.  1,  p.  337.) 

LutstI  a,  a  town  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  an  island  in 
the  Sequana  or  Seine,  and  the  capital  of  the  Pa- 
risii.  Hence  it  ia  often  called  Lutetia  Paruiorum. 
(C<u.,  B.  G.,  7,  7.)  It  waa  at  first  a  place  of  little 
consequence,  but  under  the  emperors  it  became  a  city 
of  importance,  and  the  Notitia  Imperii  (c.  65)  speaks 
of  it  as  the  gathering-place  for  the  seamen  on  the  riv- 
er. In  this  passage,  too,  the  name  Parisxi,  aa  applied 
to  the  city  itself,  flrat  appears.  At  Lutetia,  Julian  the' 
Apostate  waa  saluted  emperor  by  his  soldiers.  He 
bad  here  his  usual  winter-quarters.  The  city  began 
to  increase  in  importance  under  the  first  French 
kings,  and  was  extended  to  the  two  banks  of  the  river, 
the  island  being  connected  with  them  by  bridges.  It 
is  now  Paris,  the  capital  of  France. — The  ancient 
name  of  the  place  ia  variously  written.  Thus  we 
nave  Lotitia  Parisiorum  (An*.  Prudent.  Tree.,  ana. 
842),  and  Loticia  Parisiorum  (Ann.  I,  am.  846), 
&C.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  168.) 

\Lrmv»,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  loosing  from  care 
[Awuof,  from  Xwt,  "to  loose*"  or  "free."— Vid. 
Liber). 

Lycabbttus,  •  mountain  near  Athens.  Plato  ssya 
(«a  Crit.)  that  it  was  opposite  the  Pnyx ;  and  Anti- 

£nns  Carystins  relates  a  fabulous  story,  which  would 
id  as  to  imagine  that  it  waa  close  to  the  Acropolis. 
(Hist.  Mirab.,  It.)  Statins  alludes  to  its  olive  plan- 
tations. (Theb.,  631.  —  Leake's  Topogr.,  p.  70. — 
Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  335.) 

Lycata,  I.  festivals  in  Arcadia  in  honour  of  Pan, 
or  the  Lycsjan  Jove.  They  were  the  same  in  origin 
aa  the  Lupercalia  of  the  Romans. — II.  A  festival  at 
Argoa  in  honour  of  Apollo  Lycsua,  who  delivered  the 
Areivea  from  wolves. 

Lyo ads,  a  mountain  in  the  southwestern  angle  of 
Arcadia,  deriving  great  celebrity' from  the  worship  of 
Jupiter,  who,  as  the  Arcadians  contended,  wss  bom 
on  its  summit.  Here  an  altar  had  been  erected  to  the 
god,  and  sacrifices  were  performed  in  the  open  air. 
The  temenus  was  inaccessible  to  living  creatures, 
since,  if  any  entered  within  its  precincts,  they  died  with- 
in the  space  of  a  year.  It  was  also  said,  that  within 
this  hallowed  spot  no  shadows  were  projected  from  the 
bodies  of  animals.  Pausanias  affirms,  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus  might  be  seen  from  this  eleva- 
ted point.  (Pausan.,  8,  88.— Compare  Strab.,  388.) 
Mount  Lyceus  was  also  sacred  to  Pan,  whose  temple 
eras  surrounded  by  a  thick  grove.  Contiguous  to  this 
were  the  stadium  and  hippodrome  m  which  the  Lycaj- 
an  games  were  performed.  (Pautan.,  I.  c.—  Tkeocr., 
Idyl.,  I,  123  — Virgil,  Gtorg.,  1, 16.)  Mr.  Dodwell, 
who  gives  an  animated  description  of  the  view  he  be- 


held from  Mount  Lycanra,  states  that  the  modern  nam* 
ia  Tetragi.  The  remains  of  'ie  altar  of  Jupiter  are 
yet  visible  on  the  summit.  (Cloistral  Tour.  vol.  2, 
p.  392.— Cramer' t  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p  836.) 

LvCABBBa,  the  father  of  Neobule.  He  promised 
his  daughter  m  marriage  to  the  poet  Archilocbus,  but 
afterward  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement  when  she 
had  been  courted  oy  a  man  whose  opulence  had  more 
influence  than  toe  fortune  of  the  poet.  This  irritated 
Archilochus ;  be  wrote  a  bitter  invective  against  Ly- 
cambes  and  bis  daughter,  who  bung  themselves  in  de- 
spair. (Horat.,  Epod.,  6,  13.  —  Omd.ib.,  63.)  Such* 
ia  the  common  account.  The  story,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  invented  after  the  days  of  Archilocbus  ; 
and  one  of  the  scholiasts  on  Horsce  remarks,  that 
Neobule  did  not  destroy  herself  on  account  of  soy  in- 
jurious verses  on  the  part  of  Archilochus,  but  out  of 
despair  at  the  death  of  her  father.  (Schbtl,  Hist.  IM. 
Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  301.) 

Lycaoh,  an  early  king  of  Arcadia,  son  of  Pelasgo*. 
He  built  Lycosura,  on  Mount  Lycaus,  and  established 
the  Lycaan  festival  in  honour  of  Jove.  Pausaniaa 
makes  him  contemporary  with  Ceeropa  (8,  S).  His 
whole  history,  however,  appears  to  be  mythic,  aa  wiB 
presently  appear.  According  to  the  legend,  given  by 
Apollodorus  (3.  8,  1),  Lycaon  became,  by  different 
wives,  the  father  of  fifty  sons ;  and,  according  to  an- 
other account,  mentioned  by  the  same  writer,  the  pa- 
rent of  one  daughter,  Calliato."  Both  Lycson  and  his 
sons  were  notorious  for  their  cruel  and  impioua  con- 
duct, and  Jupiter,  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  of  the 
truth  of  die  reports  that  reached  him,  disguised 
himself  as  a  poor  man  and  sought  their  hospitality. 
To  entertain  the  stranger  they  slaughtered  a  bojr, 
and,  mingling  hia  flesh  with  that  of  the  victims,  set  it 
before  their  gusat  The  god,  in  indignation  and  hor- 
ror at  the  barbarous  act,  overturned  the  table  (whence 
the  place  derived  its  future  name  of  Trapezus),  and 
struck  with  lightning  the  godless  father  and  sons,  with 
the  exception  of  Nyctimus,  whom  Earth,  raising  her 
handa  and  grasping  the  right  hand  of  Jupiter,  saved 
from  the  wrath  of  the  avenging  deity.  According  to 
another  account,  Jupiter  destroyed  the  dwelling  ofLy- 
caon  with  lightning,  and  turned  its  master  into  a  wolf 
The  deluge  of  Deucalion,  which  shortly  afterward  oc- 
curred, ia  ascribed  to  the  impiety  of  the  sons  of  Ly- 
caon.   (Apollod,  I.  c.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  I,  316,  seaq  

Hygin^  Poet.  Attron.,  3. 4.— Id.,  Fab.,  176.— 7W, 
ad  Lyeophr.,  481.) — It  haa  been  conjectured,  that  Ju- 
piter Lycaus  wss  in  Arcadia  what  Apollo  Lyeius 
was  elsewhere ;  and  that  the  true  root  in  both  cases 
waa  ATKH  (lux),  "light."  The  similarity  of  sound 
most  probably  gave  occasion  to  the  legends  of  wolves, 
of  which  animal  there  were  many  in  Arcadia.  In  this 
case  Lycson  would  be  only  another  name  for  Jupiter, 
to  whom  he  raised  an  altar,  and  he  could  not  therefore 
have  been  described  aa  impioua  in  the  primitive  le- 
gend. The  opposition  between  his  name  and  that  of 
Nyctimus  strongly  confirms  this  hypothesis.  It  may 
indeed  be  said,  that  Jupiter  derived  his  appellation 
from  the  mountain ;  hut  against  this  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  there  was  an  eminence  in  the  territory  of 
Cyrene  Or  Barce,  in  Libya,  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Ly- 
csua. (Herod.,  4,  206.  —  Keightley't  Mythology,  p. 
424,  seq  —Sckwenck,  Andeutung.  p.  40.) 

LycaonIa,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  Phrygia.  The  origin  of  its 
name  and  of  its  inhabitants,  the  Lycaonea,  is  lost  in 
obscurity.  The  Greeks  asserted  that  Lycaon  of  Ar- 
cadia, in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  an  oracle, 
founded  a  city  here,  and  gave  his  nsme  to  the  nation 
and  country  j  this,  however,  is  mere  fable.  Accord- 
ing to  others,  it  derived  its  name  from  Xvxot ,  a  wolf, 
the  country  abounding  with  theae  animate.  Our  first 
acquaintance  with  thia  region  ia  in  the  relation  of  the 
expedition  of  the  younger  Cyrus.    "  The  ridges  lying 
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to  the  northward  of  Kama.  (Iconium)  and  Erkk  (Archil- 
la),"  observes  Leake,  "  form  the  diatrict  described  by 
Sirabo  as  the  cold  and  naked  downs  of  Lycaonia, 
which  furnished  pasture  to  numerous  sheep  and  wild 
asses,  and  where  waa  no  water  except  in  very  deep 
wells.  Aa  the  limits  of  Lycaonia  are  defined  by  Stra- 
bo  (668)  and  by  Artemidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  to 
have  been  between  Philomelium  and  Tyriaeum  on  the 
west,  and  Coropassus  and  Garaabora  on  the  east 
(which  last  place  was  960  stadia  from  Tyrieum,  180 
from  Coropasaua,  and  680  from  Mszaca),  we  have  the 
exact  extent  of  the  Lycaonian  hills  intended  by  the 
geographer.  Branching  from  the  great  range  of  Tau- 
rus, near  Philomelium,  and  separating  the  plain  of 
Laodicea  from  that  of  Iconium,  they  skirted  the  great 
vajlcy  which  lies  to  the  southeastward  of  the  latter 
city,  as  far  as  Archalla  (Erklt),  comprehending  a  part 
of  the  mountains  of  Hasssn  Daghi.  It  would  seem 
that  the  depopulation  of  this  country,  which  rapidly 
followed  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  and  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Eastern  barbarians,  had  left  some  re- 
mains of  the  vaat  flocks  of  Amyntas,  mentioned  by 
Sirabo,  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  Lycaonian 
bills  to  a  very  late  period  :  for  Hadji  Khalfa,  who  de- 
scribes the  want  of  wood  and  water  on  these  hills, 
adds  that  there  waa  a  breed  of  wild  sheep  on  the 
mountain  of  Fudul  Babe,  above  Iamil,  and  a  tomb  of 
the  saint  from  whom  the  mountain  receives  its  name ; 
and  that  sacrifices  were  offered  at  the  tomb  by  all 
those  who  hunted  the  wild  sheep,  and  who  were 
taught  to  believe  that  they  should  be  visited  with  the 
displeasure  of  heaven  if  they  dared  to  kill  more  than 
two  of  these  animals  at  a  time.  Hadji  Khalfa  lived  in 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century."   (Leake' »  Journal, 

L67,  tcqq.)  With  respect  to  its  physical  geography, 
ycaonia  waa,  like  Isauria,  included  in  a  vaat  basin, 
formed  by  Taurus  sod  its  branches.  (Rennetl,  Geog- 
raphy of  Wettern  Alia,  vol.  3,  p.  99.)  Towards  the 
east,  the  Lycaonians  bordered  on  Cappadocia,  from 
which  they  were  separated  by  the  Halys ;  while  to- 
wards the  south  they  extended  themselves  from  the 
frontiers  of  Cilicia  to  the  country  of  the  Piaidiane. 
Between  them  and  the  letter  people  there  seems  to 
have  been  considerable  affinity  of  character,  and  prob- 
ably of  blood ;  both  nations,  perhaps,  being  originally 
sprung  from  the  ancient  Solymi.  Subsequently,  how- 
ever, they  would  appear  to  have  become  distinguished 
from  one  soother  by  the  various  increments  which 
each  received  from  the  nations  in  their  immediate  vi- 
cinity. Thus,  while  the  Pisidians  were  intermixed 
with  the  Cariaiu,  Lycians,  and  Phrygians,  the  Ly- 
caonians received  colonists  probably  from  Cappado- 
cia, Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Phrygia,  and  Galatia ;  at  the 
same  time,  both,  in  common  with  all  the  nations  of 
Asia  Minor,  had  no  small  proportion  of  Greek  settlers 
in  their  principal  towns.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  which 
we  derive  from  the  New  Testament  (AcU,  14, 11),  that 
the  Lycaonians  had  a  peculiar  dialect,  which  therefore 
must  have  differed  from  the  Pisidian  language ;  but 
even  that,  as  we  know  from  Sirabo  (631),  was  a  dis- 
tinct tongue  from  that  of  the  ancient  Solymi.  It  is, 
however,  very  probable,  that  the  Lycaonian  idiom  was 
only  a  mixture  of  these  and  the  Phrygian  language. 
(JabUnuki,  it  Ling.  Lycaon.,OpuMc,  vol.  3,  p.  8. — 
Cramer's  Aria  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  63.) 

Lycastvs,  an  ancient  town  of  Crete,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Gnossus,  by  the  inhabitants  of  which  place  it  was 
destroyed.  Sirabo,  who  mentions  this  fact,  states 
that  in  his  time  it  hsd  entirely  disappeared.  (Slrab., 
479.)  Polybius  informs  us  (23,  15),  that  the  Lycas- 
tian  district  was  afterward  wrested  from  the  Cnosi- 
ans  by  the  Gortynians,  who  gsve  it  to  the  neighbour- 
ing town  of  Rhaucua.  (Cramer1*  Anc  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  870.) 

Lvcaun  (Avxeiov),  a  sacred  enclosure  at  Athens, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  where  the  polemarch  originally 
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kept  his  court.  It  waa  decorated  with  fountains,  plan, 
tations,  and  buildings,  by  Pisislratus,  Pencles,  and 
Lycorgus,  and  became  the  usual  place  of  exercise  for 
the  Athenian  youths  who  devoted  themselves  to  mili- 
tary pursuits.  (Paiuan.,  1,  19.— Xe%.,  Htpyarck.— 
Harpocrat.  et  SuuL,  ».  v.)  Nor  was  it  less  frequent- 
ed by  philosophers,  and  those  addicted  to  retirement 
and  study.  We  know  that  it  was  more  especially  ins 
favourite  walk  of  Aristotle  and  his  followers,  who 
thence  obtained  the  name  of  Peripatetics.  (Cic., 
Acad.  Quasi.,  1,  4.)  Here  was  the  fountain  of  the 
hero  Panopa  (Plat.,  Lys.,  p.  203),  sod  aplane-iiet  of 
great  aize  and  beauty,  mentioned  by  Tbeophrasioa. 
(Jfirt.  PI.,  1,  11.  — Compare  Plot.,  Phadr.,  p.  «9.) 
The  position  commonly  assigned  to  the  Lyceum  is  oa 
the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  and  nearly  opposite  to 
the  church  of  Pelroe  Stauromenos,  which  is  supposed 
to  correspond  with  the  temple  of  Diana  Agrotera,  on 
the  other  aide  of  the  river.  (Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  340.) 

Lychnidds,  a  city  of  Illyricum,  situate  in  the  inte- 
rior, on  •  lake  from  which  the  Drino  rises.   Its  found- 
ation is  ascribed  by  •  writer  in  the  Greek  Anthology  to 
Cadmus.    (Christod.,  epigr.  3.)   We  bear  of  its  be- 
ing constantly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Romans  during 
the  war  with  Perseus,  kins  of  Macedon  (Lit.,  43, 9), 
and  from  its  position  on  the  frontier  it  must  have  al- 
ways been  a  place  of  importance.   This  was  mors 
especially  the  case  after  the  construction  of  the  pert 
Egnatian  Way,  which  passed  through  it.  (Pdyb.,tf. 
Slrab.,  827.)    It  appears  to  have  been  still  a  lugs 
and  populous  town  under  the  Greek  emperors.  Pro- 
copius  relates,  that  it  waa  nearly  destroyed  by  aa 
earthquake,  which  overthrew  Corinth  and  several  oil- 
er cities  in  the  reign  of  Justinian.    (Hut.  Arch.,  It 
— Compare  Match.,  Sophist.  Excerpt.,  p.  64.)  Itii 
the  opinion  of  Palmenus,  who  has  trested  most  fully 
of  the  history  of  Lychnidas  in  his  description  of  an- 
cient Greece,  that  this  town  was  replaced  by  AckrUt, 
once  the  capital  of  the  Bulgariana ;  and,  according  to 
some  writers  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  also  the  na- 
tive place  of  Justinian,  and  erected  by  him  into  si 
archbishopric,  under  the  name  of  Justinisna  Prima. 
This  opinion  of  the  learned  critic  has  been  adopted  by 
the  generality  of  writers  on  comparative  geography. 
(Grcec.  Ant.  Descript.,  p.  498.—  Wesseling,  ad  Ila, 
p.  662. — Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  416.)  Cramer, 
however,  shows  very  conclusively  that  the  modem 
Ochrida  (ae  it  is  novf  called)  does  not  coincide  with 
the  ancient  Lychnidua,  but  that  the  ruins  of  the  Utter 
place  are  still  apparent  near  the  monastery  of  & 
Naum  (PouqutmUe,  vol.  3,  p.  49),  on  tbe  eastern 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  about  fourteen  miles  sooth  ot 
Ochrida.    (Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  71,«ff ) 
Ltcbnitis  Pi los,  a  lake  of  Illyria,  on  which  Lych- 
nidua was  situate.    It  was  formed  principally  by  the 
waters  of  what  is  now  the  black  Drino,  and  was  a  con- 
siderable expanse  of  water,  about  20  miles  in  length  and 
8  in  breadth.    Diodorua  informs  us,  that  Philip,  son  of 
Amyntas,  extended  his  conquests  in  Illyria,  as  far  as 
this  lake  (16,  8).    Strata  says  it  abounded  in  fish, 
which  were  salted  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  (Sin- 
bo,  327.)    He  also  mentions  several  other  lakes  in  lbs 
vicinity  which  were  equally  productive.  (Crcaa'i 
Anc.  Greece,  voL  1,  p.  74.) 

LycTa,  i  country  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  south,  bounded 
on  the  northeast  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  west  and  north' 
west  by  the  Carians,  and  on  the  north  by  Phrygia  and 
Pisidia.  The  country  was  first  named  Milyas,  and  its 
earliest  inhabitants  seem  to  have  been  tbe  Solymi.  Sir- 
pedon,  however,  being  driven  from  Crete  by  his  brother 
Minos,  came  hither  with  a  colony,  and  drove  tbe  Soly- 
mi into  the  interior,  with  whom,  however,  they  had  still 
to  wage  a  continual  warfare.  (Horn.,  B.,  6, 180.— li. 
ibid.,  10,  430. — Id.  Mi.,  12,  30.)  The  new-comers 
took  the  name  of  Termite,  as  Herodotus  writes  it  (1 
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173),  or  Tremilsa,  as  others  give  it.    (Sleph.  By*.,  t. 
v.  TpcfiiXai.)    Afterward,  Lycus,  driven  from  Athens 
by  his  brother  JEgpat,  retired  to  the  Termite,  where 
he  was  well  received  by  Sarpedon,  and  (rave,  it  is  said, 
ihe  appellation  of  JLycia  to  the  country,  and  Lycii  to  the 
people,  from  his  own  name.    In  the  Homeric  poems 
the  country  is  always  called  Lycia,  and  the  Solymi  are 
mentioned  as  a  warlike  people,  against  whom  Beller- 
opbon  is  sent  to  fight  by  the  King  of  Lycia.    (ii.,  6, 
184. )  The  Solymi,  however,  disappeared  from  history 
after  Homer's  lime,  and  the  name  Milyaa  remained  for 
ever  afterward  applied  to  the  region  commencing  in 
the  north  of  Lycia,  and  extending  into  Phrygia  and  Pi- 
aidia.    Into  this  region  the  Solymi  had  been  driven, 
and  here  they  remained  under  the  appellation  of  Milyae,! 
though  the  name  Solymi  still  continued  in  Mount  Sol- 
yma,  on  the  northeastern  coast.    This  mountain,  call- 
ed at  present  Takhadu,  rises  to  the  height  of  7800  feet. 
From  this  time,  in  fact,  they  were  reckoned  as  occu- 
pying a  part  of  Pisidia,  and  having  nothing  more  to  do 
with  Lycia.    On  D'Anville'a  map,  however,  they  re- 
tain the  name  of  Solymi.   According  to  the  ancients, 
Lycia  was  the  last  maritime  country  within  Taurus. 
It  did  not  extend  eastward  to  the  inner  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Psmphylia,  but  was  separated  from  that  coun- 
try and  its  gulf  by  the  southern  arm  of  Taurus,  whose 
bold  and  steep  descent  to  the  shore  caused  it  to  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Climax.   This  southern  arm  of 
Taurus  is  so  lofty  as  to  be  generally  covered  with 
snow,  and  by  its  course,  presenting  itself  serosa  the 
line  of  the  navigation  along  shore,  forms  a  conspicu- 
ous landmark,  particularly  from  the  eastward.  From 
its  general  fertility,  the  natural  strength  of  the  country, 
and  the  goodness  of  its  harbours,  Lycia  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  countries  of  Asia  in  propor- 
tion to  its  extent.    Tbe  products  were  wine,  wheat, 
cedar-wood,  beautiful  plane-trees,  s  sort  of  delicate 
sponge,  and  6ne  officinal  chalk.    It  is  recorded,  to  tbe 
honour  of  the  inhabitants,  that  they  never  committed 
acta  of  piracy  like  those  of  Cilicia  and  other  quarters. 
The  Lyciana  appear  to  have  possessed  considerable 
power  in  early  limes ;  and  were  almost  the  only  people 
west  of  the  Halys  who  were  not  subdued  by  Croesus. 
(Herod.,  1,  38.)  They  made  also  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance to  Harpsgus,  the  general  of  Cyrus,  but  wsre  event- 
ually conquered.   (Herod.,  1,  176.)   They  supplied 
Xerxes  with  fifty  ships  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 
(Herod.,  7, 92.)  After  tbe  downfall  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire, they  continued  subject  to  the  Seleucida  till  the 
overthrow  of  Antiochus  by  the  Romans,  when  their 
country,  as  well  as  Cam,  was  granted  by  tbe  conquer- 
ors to  the  Rhodiana  ;  but  their  freedom  was  afterward 
again  secured  to  them  by  the  Romans  (Polyb.,  30,  6), 
wno  allowed  them  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  their 
political  constitution,  which  is  highly  praised  by  Stra- 
bo  (665),  and,  in  his  opinion,  prevented  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  piratical  practices  of  their  neighbours,  tbe 
Pampbylians  and  Cilicians.    According  to  this  ac- 
count, the  government  was  a  kind  of  federation,  con- 
sisting of  33  cities,  which  sent  deputies  to  an  assembly, 
in  which  a  governor  was  chosen  for  the  whole  of  Ly- 
cia, as  well  as  judges  and  other  inferior  magistrates. 
All  matters  relating  to  the  government  of  the  country 
were  discussed  in  this  assembly.    The  six  principal 
cities,  Xantbus,  Pstara,  Pinara,  Olympus,  Myra,  and 
Tlos,  had  three  votes  each,  other  cities  two  votes  each, 
and  the  least  important  places  only  one  each.    In  con- 
sequence of  dissensions  among  the  different  cities,  this 
constitution  was  abolished  by  the  Emperor  Claudius 
(Sutton.,  Vit.  Claud.,  25.— Compare  Kit.  Veep.),  and 
tbe  country  united  to  the  province  of  Pamphylia.  (Dio 
Cast.,  60, 17.— Eneyel.  Ut.  Knoul.,  vol.  14,  p.  210.— 
Cramer' t  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  342,  tea.)   The  inte- 
rior of  Lycia  was  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans  un- 
til tbe  visit  of  Mr.  Fellows  in  1838,  who  travelled  over 
av  large  portion  of  it.    According  to  this  individual,  the 
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country  is  erroneously  represented  in  all  the  maps,  sod 
there  are  no  mountains  of  any  importance  in  the  inte- 
rior. The  coast,  however,  is  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains,  which  rise  in  many  places  to  a  great  height. 
(Eneyci.  Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  210.)— It  was  at  Pa- 
tara  in  Lycia  that  Apollo  bad  a  famous  temple  and 
oracle,  and  there  he  was  fabled  to  pass  the  winter 
months,  and  the  summer  at  Delos,  whence  tbe  epithet 
hiberna  applied  to  Lycia  by  Virgil  (Mn.,  4,  143. — 
Heme,  ad  toe.). 

Lycimnu,  a  female  alluded  to  by  Horace,  and 
thought  by  Bentley  to  be  tbe  same  with  Terentia,  the 
wife  of  Macenas.  (Hortt.,  Od.,  2,  13,  13.— Bentley, 
ad  loc.) 

Lvoius,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  given  to  that  deity  as 
the  god  of  light,  and  derived  from  tbe  old  form  ATKH, 
"light,"  to  which  we  may  also  trace  the  Latin  lux. 
(Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Lycaon.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  but  erroneous  opinion,  Apol- 
lo was  called  "  Lycius"  because  worshipped  with  pe- 
culiar honours  at  Pstara  in  Lycia.   (Vid.  Patara.) 

Lycombdbs,  a  king  of  Scyros,  an  island  in  the 
iEgean  Sea,  son  of  Apollo  and  Psrtbenope.  He  was 
secretly  intrusted  with  the  care  of  young  Achilles, 
whom  his  mother  Tbetis  had  disguised  in  female  at- 
tire to  prevent  his  going  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  she 
knew  he  must  perish.  (Vid.  Achilles.)  Lycomedes 
rendered  himself  infsmous  for  bis  treachery  to  Thes- 
eus, who  had  implored  his  protection  when  driven  from 
tbe  throne  of  Athens  by  the  usurper  Mnesthous.  Ly- 
comedes, ss  it  is  reported,  either  envious  of  the  fame 
of  hia  illustrious  guest,  or  bribed  by  tbe  emissaries  of 
Mnesiheus,  led  Theseus  to  an  elevated  place  on  pre- 
tence of  showing  him  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  sod 
perfidiously  threw  him  down  a  precipice,  where  be  was 
killed.  According  to  another  account,  however,  hia 
fall  was  accidental.  (Ptut ,  Vit.  Thet.—Pautan.,  I, 
17;  7,  4.— Apollod.,  3,  13.) 

Lycoh,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished  about  405  B.C., 
and  who,  together  with  Ahytus  and  Melitus,  was  con- 
cerned in  the  prosecution  instituted  against  Socrates. 
( Vid.  Socrates.) — II.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  a  na- 
tive of  Troas,  and  tbe  pupil  and  successor  of  Strsto 
of  Lampsscus.  He  flourished  about  270  B.C.,  and 
was  for  forty  years  the  hesd  of  tbe  Peripatetic  school 
at  Athens.  He  succeeded  Strato  at  the  date  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  enjoyed  also  the  friendship  of  Attabus  and 
Eumenes.  (Diog.  haert.,  6,  66. — Atkeruau,  12,  p. 
546.)  Lycon  appears  to  have  been  tbe  author  of  a 
treatise  on  tbe  sovereign  good.  His  eloquence  in- 
duced bis  friends  to  change  bis  name  from  Lycon  to 
Glykon  (yXeici;,  »wee().  Cicero  calls  him  "  oration* 
locupletem,  rebut  ipis  jejuniorem"  (De  Fin.,  6,  6). 

Lycophron,  I.  a  son  of  Periander,  king  of  Corinth. 
The  murder  of  his  mother  Melissa  by  his  father  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  resolved  never  to 
speak  to  a  man  who  had  been  so  wantonly  cruel  to 
his  own  family.  This  resolution  was  strengthened' by 
the  advice  of  Trades,  his  maternal  uncle,  and  Perian- 
der at  last  banished  to  Corcyra  a  son  whose  disobe- 
dience and  obstinacy  had  rendered  bim  odious.  Cyp- 
selus,  the  eldest  son  of  Periander,  being  incapable  ot 
reigning,  Lycophron  was  the  only  surviving  child  whe 
bad  any  claim  to  the  crown  of  Corinth.  But,  when 
the  infirmities  of  Periander  obliged  him  to  look  for  a 
successor,  Lycophron  refused  to  come  to  Corinth  while 
his  father  was  there,  and  be  was  induced  to  leave  Cor- 
cyra only  on  promise  that  Periander  would  come  and 
dwell  there  while  he  remained  the  master  of  Corinth. 
This  exchange,  however,  was  prevented.  The  Cor- 
cyreans,  who  were  apprehensive  of  tbe  tyranny  of -Pe- 
riander, murdered  Lvcophron  before  he  left  that  island. 
(Herod.,  3,  51.) — if.  A  native  of  Chalcis,  in  Eubosa, 
tbe  son  of  Socles,  and  adopted  by  the  historian  Lycus 
of  Rheghim,  was  a  poet  and  grammarian  at  the  court 
of  Ptolemy  Philedelphus  from  B.C.  280  to  B.C.  250, 
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where  he  formed  one  of  the  teven  poets  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Tragic  Pleiades.  (Vid.  Alexandrine 
Sehola,  toward*  the  end  of  thai  article.)  He  ia  aaid 
by  Ovid  to  have  been  killed  by  an  arrow.  {Hit,  631.) 
Lycophron  wrote  a  large  number  of  tragedies,  the  titlea 
of  runny  of  which  are  preserved  by  Suidaa.  Only  one 
prodoction  of  his,  however,  baa  come  down  to  us,  ■ 
poem  classed  by  the  anciente  under  the  head  of  tragic, 
but  more  correctly  by  the  moderns  under  that  of  Lyr- 
ie  ve-se.  This  poem  of  Lycophron'a  is  called  the 
Alts*  tdreor  Catsandra.  It  is  a,  monologue,  in  1474 
verier,  in  which  the  Trojan  princess  Cassandra  predicts 
to  Priam  the  overthrow  of  Ilium,  and  the  nuafortonee 
that  await  the  actors  in  the  Trajan  war.  The  work 
is  written  ia  Iambic  verse,  and  baa  no  pretensions  to 
any  poetical  merit ;  but,  at  the  aame  time,  it  forma  an 
inexhaustible  mine  of  grammatical,  historical,  and  my- 
thological erudition.  Cassandra,  in  the  course  of  her 
predictions,  goes  back  to  the  earliest  times,  and  de- 
scends afterward  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  of  Macedon. 
There  are  many  digressions,  but  all  contain  valuable 
facta,  drawn  from  the  history  and  mythology  of  other 
nations.  The  poet  has  purposely  enveloped  his  poem 
with  lite  deepest  obscurity,  so  much  so  that  it  has 
been  styled  rd  cKoretvbv  rrottjfta,  "  tke  dark  poem." 
There  is  no  artifice  to  which  he  does  not  resort  to  pre- 
vent hie  being  clearly  understood.  He  never  calls  any 
one  by  his  true  name,  but  designates  him  by  some  cir- 
cumstance* or  event  in  hie  history.  He  abounds  with 
unusual  constructions,  separates  words  which  should 
be  united,  uses  strange  terms  (as,  for  example.  xiXup, 
hit,  ifvoftot,  and  jtrvfta,  in  place  of  vior ) ;  forma  the 
most  singular  compounds  (such  aa  <We<r/*5Ar«eroof,  ai- 
vo6cutxtvT<n),  and  indulges  also  in  some  of  the  boldest 
metaphors.  The  Alexandreen  grammarians  amassed 
a  vast  collection  of  materials  for  the  elucidation  of 
what  must  have  appeared  to  them  an  admirable  pro- 
duction. Tzetzes  baa  made  a  compilation  from  tneir 
commentaries,  and  baa  thus  preserved  for  us  a  part  at 
least  of  those  illustrations,  without  which*  the  poem, 
after  the  lapse  of  mere  than  300V  years,  would  oe  un- 
intelligible. He  baa  refuted  also  the  opinion  that  Ly- 
cophron was  not  the  author  of  the  poem.  The  loss  of 
Lycophron's  dramatic  pieces  is  hardly  to  be  regretted, 
if  we  can  Conn  any  opinion  of  hia  poetic  merits  from 
the  production  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  A 
work,  however,  which  he  wrote  on  Comedy  (mpi  Ku- 
jtQiiac),  and  which  must  have  bean  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, since  Athennus  quotes  from  the  9th  book  of  it, 
would  have  proved,  no  doubt,  a  valuable  secession  to 
our  list  of  ancient  productions,  since  on  this  subject 
the  learning  of  Lycophron  muat  nave  bad  full  scope 
allowed  it.  The  best  editions  of  Lycophron  are,  that 
printed  at  Baale,  1646,  fol ,  enriched  with  the  Greek 
commentary  of  Tsetses ;  that  of  Canter,  8vo,  apud 
Commotio..  16*6 ;  that  of  Potter,  fol.,  Ozm.,  170S, 
and  that  of  Bachmano,  Lisa.,  1828,  3  vole.  8vo.  The 
hat  will  be  found  to  be  most  complete  snd  useful,  aince 
it  contains,  among  other  ntbeidia,  the  Greek  paraphrase. 
Bacbmann  also  published,  in  1838,  in  the  second  vol- 
ume of  his  Anecdota  Grata,  a  Lexicon  Lycopkroneum, 
previously  unedited,  containing  a  very  ancient  collec- 
tion of  scholia.  (Sckbll,  Getck.  Or.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  47, 
**f?  ) 

LtcopSlis  (Avauv  irdAtr ),  or  the  "  city  of  wolves," 
a  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile, 
northwest  of  Antasopolb.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  circumstance  of  extraordinary  worship  being  paid 
here  to  wolves,  which,  according  to  Diodorua  Siculua, 
>drove  back  the  Ethiopians  when  they  invaded  Egypt, 
and  pursued  them  to  Elephantina.  (Diod.  Sic.,  1, 
88.)  Pliny  merely  writes  the  name  Lye  on  as  that  of 
the  city  (5, 9),  and  Hieroclea  AUuv.  D'Anville,  and, 
after  him,  the  French  tavant  who  accompanied  Bona- 
parte to  Egypt,  place  the  site  of  ancient  Lycopolis  near 
the  modern  Syut.  Mannert,  however,  decide*  in  fa- 
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your  of  the  vicinity  of  Manfeluth,  coinciding  in  tins 
with  Pococke.    (Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1.  p.  387.) 

Ltcokbi,  I.  one  of  the  earliest  names  of  Parosmia. 
The  modem  nsme  of  the  mountain  is  Luioura.  (Cod- 
well,  Tow,  vol.  1,  p.  189.)— II.  A  small  town  oo  ooa 
of  the  highest  summits  of  Parnassus.  (Strain,  423.— 
Pautan.,  10,  6.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of 
the  highest  antiquity  since  it  is  stated  by  the  Aran- 
delian  marbles  to  have  been  once  the  residence  of  Deu- 
calion. Slraho  also  affirms  that  it  was  more  ancient 
than  Delphi.  (Strab.,  418. — Compare  Ptuum,  L  c. 
—Stepk.  By*.,  t.  t.—Etym.  Mag.,  s.  v.—Schol.  as 
ApoUon.,  Arg.,  1, 1490  —  Sckol.  ad  Pind.,  (H ,  9, 68.) 
Among  other  etymologies,  Pauaaniaa  slates,  that  the 
neighbouring  people  fled  to  it  during  the  deluge  of 
Deucalion,  being  led  thither  by  the  howling  of  toolset 
(Un»).  Dodwell  waa  informed  that  there  was  a  til- 
lage called  Ludcoura  about  three  bonis  from  Cutri 
(Delphi),  which  waa  deserted  in  winter  on  account  of 
the  enow,  the  inhabitants  then  descending  to  the 
neighbouring  villages.  Some  of  the  peasants  of  1m- 
koura  informed  him  that  their  village  possessed  con 
aiderable  remaina  of  antiquity.  (Dodwell,  L  c— Cra- 
mer'* Ane.  Greece,  vol.  t,  p.  161.) 

Lvctaia,  a  female  to  whom  Gallua,  the  friend  of 
Virgil,  was  attached.  (Consult  remarks  on  page  645, 
col.  1,  near  the  end.) 

Lyoornas,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  Erenns. 
(Strab.,  461.) 

Lycoscsi,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  on  the  slope  of  Mount 
Lycaroa,  regarded  by  Psusenias  (8,  38)  aa  the  roost 
ancient  city  in  the  world  ;  it  still  contained  some  few 
inhabitants  when  he  made  the  tour  of  Arcadia.  Dod 
well  ia  inclined  to  identify  its  position  with  tint  t. 
Agio*  Gwrgxot,  near  the  village  of  Stala,  where  then 
are  walla  and  other  remaina  which  manifest  signs  of 
the  remotest  antiquity.  (Tow,  vol.  3,  p.  395.)  Gel], 
in  bis  Itinerary  of  the  Morea  (p.  101),  after  hiring 
spoken  of  Deili  /fasten  in  the  road  from  Smew  to 
Karitena,  adds  aa  follows  ;  "  We  descend  again  u> 
warda  the  Alpheus.  This  is  the  road  which  Paussniss 
seems  to  have  taken  to  Lycorma,  which  must  bin 
been  either  on  the  remarkable  peak  called  Sounu  to 
Cattro,  or  almost  on  the  summit  of  DtapkerU  (Lt- 
caiua),  near  the  hippodrome,  where  are  the  ruins  of  i 
fortification."  The  aame  writer  remarks  (Nemtm 
of  «  Journey  in  the  Morea,  p.  184),  "  the  pnltel 
summit,  celled  Souriae  to  Cattro,  is  probably  the  in- 
dent Lycorma."  (Siebeht,  ad  Panto*.,  8, 38.— Cm- 
tner't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  336.) 

Lydtdb,  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Crete, 
situate  apparently  to  the  northeast  of  Presses,  and  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  aince  Strabo  anigni 
to  it  the  haven  of  Cbersoneaua.  It  was  already  in 
important  city  in  the  days  of  Homer  and  Hesiod ;  and 
Idomeneus,  who  was  a  native  of  the  place,  obtains 
from  it,  in  Virgil  (Mn.,  8,  401),  the  epithet  of  lec- 
tins. (Compare  Homer,  17.,  3,  647  ;  17,  610.)  Ac- 
cording to  Hesiod  (Tkeog.,  477),  Jupiter  waa  brought 
up  in  Mount  jEganis,  near  Lyctus.  We  are  informed 
by  Aristotle  (Polit.,  %  8)  that  Lyctus  subsequently 
received  a  Lsoedsrmonian  colony  (compare  Polys.,  4, 
64),  and  we  learn  from  Diodorua  Siculua  that  it  was 
indebted  to  the  same  people  for  assistance  against  the 
mercenary  troops  which  Phshecoa,  the  Phocian  ent- 
eral, had  led  into  Crete  after  the  termination  of  the 
Sacred  war  (16,  63).  The  Lyetians,  at  a  still  rater 
period,  were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  lot 
republic  of  Gnoesus,  and  succeeded  in  creating  a  for 
mtdable  party  in  the  island  against  that  city.  But  the 
Gnoasiana,  having  taken  advantage  of  their  absence 
on  a  distant  expedition,  surprised  Lyctus  and  utterly 
dealroyed  it.  The  Lyetians,  on  their  return,  were  so 
disheartened  by  this  unexpected  calamity,  that  they 
abandoned  at  once  their  ancient  abodes,  and  withdrew 
to  the  city  of  Lampe,  where  they  were  kindly  snd  bos- 
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ptaaly  received.  According  to  Polybiue,  they  after- 
waid  recovered  their  city,  with  the  aid  of  the  Gortyn- 
iino,  who  gave  them  a  place  named  Diatotuura,  which 
they  bad  taken  from  toe  Cnosiane  (28,  16  ;  24,  68). 
Stnbo  also  apeaka  of  Lyctua  aa  existing  in  his  time 
(Stmt.,  479),  and  elsewhere  he  slates  thai  it  was 
eighty  stadia  from  the  Libyan  Sea.  (Slrab.,  476.) 
The  rains  of  Lyetos  wen  placed  by  D'Anville  at 
Lutitt;  but  the  exact  site,  according  to  the  latest 
naps,  lies  to  the  northwest  of  that  place,  and  is  called 
Ptnegut  CanLotum.  (Cramer'*  Anc  Greece,  vol. 
3,  o.  388,  sees.) 

Lrcoauoa,  1.  a  king  of  Thrace,  who,  when  Bac- 
chus was  passing  through  his  country,  assailed  bun  so 
furiously  that  the  god  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  with 
Thetis.   Bacchus  avenged  himself  by  driving  Lycur- 
gaa  mad,  and  the  Utter  thereupon  killed  his  .own  son 
Dryaa  with  a  blew  of  an  axe,  taking  him  for  a  vine- 
branch.  The  land  became,  in  cod  sequence,  steril; 
rod  his  subjects,  having  been  informed  by  an  oracle 
Jut  it  woe  Id  net  regain  its  fertility  until  the  monarch 
ms  put  to  death,  bound  Lycurgas,  and  left  him  on 
Mount  Pangens,  where  be  was  destroyed  by  wild 
hones.  (ApeUed.,  3,  6,  1.)— II.  An  Athenian  orator, 
was  one  of  the  warmest  supporters  of  the  democratical 
party  in  the  contest  with  Philip  of  Maoeden.  The 
time  of  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  older  than 
Demoathsnes  (Liian.,  Arg.  AnetogU.) ;  and  if  hie  fa- 
ther was  pot  to  death'  by  order  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
(Vil  X  Oral.,  p.  841,  B),  he  must  have  been  bora 
previous  to  B.C.  404.    Bat  the  words  of  the  biogra- 
pher are,  as  Clinton  has  justly  remarked,  ambiguous 
[Fat.  Hell,  vol.  S,  p.  161),  and  may  imply  that  it 
•u  his  grandfather  who  was  pot  to  death  by  the 
thirty.  Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  derived  instruction 
from  Plato  aud  Iaocrates.    He  took  an  active  pert  in 
the  management  of  public  affaire,  and  was  one  of  the 
Athenian  ambassadors  who  succeeded  (B.C.  343)  in 
ronotersclmg  the  designs  of  Philip  against  Ambracia' 
and  the  Peloponnesus.    (Demaetk,  Phil-,  3,  p.  129, 
•A  Reieke.)   He  filled  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the 
public  revenue  for  three  periods  of  five  years,  that  is, 
according  to  the  ancient  idiom,  twelve  years  (Diod. 
Sic.,  16,"  86) ;  and  was  noted  for  the  integrity  and 
ability  with  which  be  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office.  Bockh  (Public  Earn,  of  Athene,  vol.  S,  p.  188, 
filer,  tram.)  considers  that  Lycurgus  was  the  only 
•talesman  of  antiquity  who  had  a  real  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  finance.   He  raised  the  revenue  to 
twelve  hundred  talents,  and  also  erected,  during  his 
adminiatration,  many  public  buildings,  and  completed 
the  docks,  the  armory,  the  theatre  of  Bacchus,  and 
■he  Panathenaic  course.    So  great  confidence  was 
placed  in  the  honesty  of  Lycurgus,  that  many  citizens 
confided  to  his  custody  Urge  eums  ;  and,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  be  bad  the  accounts  of  bis  public  ad- 
miniatration engraved  on  stone,  and  set  np  in  a  pan  of 
the  wrestling-school.  An  inscription,  preserved  to  the 
present  dsy,  containing  some  accounts  of  a  manager  of 
the  public  revenue,  is  supposed  by  Bockh  to  be  a  pert  of 
the  accounts  of  Lycurgus.  (PvM.  Econ.  of  Atk.,  vol.  1, 
p.  StM.— Carp,  bacrift.  Grac.,  vol.  1,  p.  850,  No.  167.) 
After  the  battle  of  Charonea  (B.C.  388),  Lycurgus  con- 
ducted the  accusation  against  the  Athenian  general  Lys- 
klea.  He  was  one  of  the  orators  demanded  by  Alex- 
ander after  the  destruction  of  Thebes  (B.C.  386).  He 
died  about  B.C.  333,  and  waa  buried  in  tbe  Academis. 
(ftwse*.,  1,  29, 16.)   Fifteen  years  after  bis  death, 
upon  the  ascendancy  of  the  democratical  party,  a  de- 
cree was  psssed  by  the  Athenian  people  that  public 
honours  ahoold  be  paid  to  Lycurgus  ;  s  brazen  statue 
of  him  was  erected  in  the  Ceramicua,  which  waa  seen 
by  Paosanias  (1,  8,  3),  and  the  representative  of  his 
family  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  dining  in  the  Pry- 
taneom.   This  decree,  which  was  proposed  by  Strat- 
ocna,  baa  come  down  to  ma  at  the  end  of  the  "  Lives 


of  the  Ten  Orators."    Lycurgus  is  said  to  have  pub- 
lished fifteen  orations  (Vit.  X.  Oral.,  p.  843,  C. — 
Phot.,  Cod.,  268),  of  which  only  one  has  come  down 
to  as.   This  0011100,  which  was  delivered  B.C.  880, 
is  an  accusation  of  Leocrates  (Kara  Aeuxodrovc),  an 
Athenian  citizen,  for  abandoning  Athens  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Charonea,  and  settling  in  another  Grecian  state. 
The  eloquence  of  Lycurgue  is  greatly  praised  by  Di- 
odarus  Siculus(16, 88),  but  is  justly  characterized  by 
Dionyains  of  Halicarasssus  aa  deficient  in  esse  and 
elegance  (vol.  6,  p.  483,  ed.  Reieke).    The  best  edi- 
tione  of  Lycurgas  are,  by  Taylor,  who  published  it 
with  the  oration  of  Demosthenes  against  Midias,  Can- 
tab., 1743,  8vo;  Osann,  Jen.,  1821,  8vo;  Pinzger, 
Life.,  1824,  8vo ;  and  Blume,  Sand.,  1828,  8vo.— 
The  best  text,  however,  is  that  of  Bekkar,  in  his  "  Or- 
atoree  Atlici. "    The  oration  of  Lycurgus  is  also  found 
in  the  collections  of  Reiske  and  Dobson.    ( Encycl. 
Ve.  Knmei.  vol.  14,  p.  81*.—, Hojfnunm,  Lex.  Btbtie- 
grapk.,  vol.  3,  p.  68,  acq.)— 111.  A  celebrated  Spar- 
tan lawgiver,  generally  anppoeed  to  have  been  the  son 
of  King  Eunomus.    The  poet  Simon  idea,  however, 
following  a  different  genealogy,  called  him  the  son  of 
Prytanis,  who  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  Euneaaoe.    The  chronological  discrepances 
in  the  accounts  of  Lycurgus,  which  struck  Plutarch 
sa  singularly  great,  do  not,  on  closer  inspection,  ap- 
pear very  considerable    Xenophon,  indeed,  in  a  pas- 
sage where  it  is  hie  object  to  magnify  tbe  antiquity  of 
the  laws  of  Sparta,  mentions  s  tradition  or  opinion, 
that  Lycurgus  was  a  contemporary  of  the  Heraclida. 
(Rep.  Lac.,  10, 8.)  This,  however,  ought  not,  perhaps, 
to  be  interpreted  more  literally  than  the  language  of 
Aristotle  in  one  of  his  extant  works,  where  be  might 
seem  to  suppose  thst  the  lawgiver  lived  sfter  the  close 
of  the  Messenian  ware.    (Folit.,  2,  9  )   The  great 
msss  of  evidence,  including  that  of  Aristotle  and  Thu- 
cydides,  fixes  his  legislation  in  the  ninth  century  be- 
fore  oar  era  ;  and  the  variations  within  this  period,  if 
not  merely  apparent,  are  unimportant.-- But  to  return 
to  the  immediate  history  of  Lycurgus.    Eunomus,  his 
father,  is  said  to  have  been  killed  in  a  fray  which  he 
was  endeavouring  to  quell,  and  was  succeeded  by  bis 
eldest  son  Polydectes,  who,  shortly  after,  dying  child- 
less, left  his  brother  Lycurgus  apparently  entitled  to  the 
crown.    But,  as  his  brother's  widow  waa  aoon  discov- 
ered to  be  pregBant,  he  declared  his  purpose  of  reaign- 
ing  his  dignity  if  she  should  give  birth  to  sn  heir.  The 
ambitious  queen,  however,  if  we  may  believe  a  piece 
of  court-scandal  reported  by  Plutarch,  put  hie  virtue  to 
a  severe  test.    She  secretly  sent  proposals  to  him,  of 
securing  him  on  the  throne,  on  condition  of  sharing  it 
with  him,  by  destroying  the  embryo  hopes  of  Sparta. 
Stifling  bis  indignation,  be  affected  to  embrace  her 
offer ;  bat,  as  if  tender  of  her  health,  bade  her  do  no 
violence  to  the  course  of  nature :  "  The  infant,  when » 
born,  might  be  easily  despatched."    As. tbe  time  drew 
neer,  he  placed  trusty  attendants  around  her  person, 
with  orders,  if  she  should  be  delivered  of  a  son,  to 
bring  the  child  immediately  to  him.    He  happened  to 
be  sitting  at  table  with  the  magistrates  when  his  ser- 
vants came  in  with  the  newborn  prince.    Taking  tbe 
infant  from  their  arms,  he  placed  it  on  the  royal  seat, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  company,  proclaimed  it  King 
of  Sparta,  and  named  it  Charilaua,  to  express  the  joy 
which  the  event  diffused  among  the  people.  Though 
proof  against  so  strong  a  temptation  as  that  which  has 
juat  been  described,  Lycurgue  nevertheless  had  the 
weakness,  it  seems,  to  shrink  from  a  vile  suspicion. 
Alarmed  lest  the  calumnies  propagated  by  the  incen- 
sed queen-mother  and  her  kinsmen,  wtio  charged  him 
with  a  design  against  the  life  of  his  nephew,  might 
chance  to  be  seemingly  confirmed  by  the  untimely  death 
of  Charilaua,  he  determined,  instead  of  staying  to  exer 
rise  his  authority  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  king  and 
of  the  eUte,.to  withdraw  beyond  the  reach  of  lender 
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tilt  the  maturity  of  his  ward  end  the  birth  of  M  heir 
should  have  removed  every  pretext  for  such  imputa- 
tion*. Thus  the  prime  of  his  life,  notwithstanding  the 
regret,  and  the  repeated  invitations  of  his  countrymen, 
was  spent  in  voluntary  exile,  which,  however,  he  em- 
ployed in  maturing  a  plan,  already  conceived,  for  rem- 
edying the  evils  under  which  Sparta  had  long  laboured, 
by  a  great  change  in  its  constitution  and  laws.  With 
this  view  be  visited  many  foreign  lands,  observed  their 
institutions  and  manners,  and  conversed  with  their  sa- 
ges. Crete  and  the  laws  of  Minos  are  said  to  have 
been  the  main  object  of  his  study,  and  a  Cretan  poet 
one  of  his  instructers  in  the  art  of  legislation.  But  the 
Egyptian  priests  likewise  claimed  him  as  their  disciple ; 
ami  reports  were  not  wanting  among  the  later  Spartans, 
that  he  had  penetrated  as  far  as  India,  and  had  sat  at 
the  feet  of  the  Bramins.  On  his  return  he  found  the 
disorders  of  the  state  aggravated,  and  the  need  of  a  re- 
form more  generally  felt.  Having  strengthened  his  au- 
thority with  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which 
declared  his  wisdom  to  transcend  the  common  level  of 
humanity,  and  having  secured  the  .aid  of  a  numerous 
party  among  the  leading  men,  who  took  up  arms  to 
support  him,  he  successively  procured  the  enactment 
of  a  series  of  solemn  ordinances  or  compacts  (Rhctrat), 
by  which  the  civil  and  military  constitution  of  the  com- 
monwealth, the  distribution  of  property,  the  education 
of  the  citizens,  the  rules  of  their  daily  intercourse  and 
of  their  domestic  life,  were  to  be  fixed  on  a  hallow- 
ed and  immutable  basis.  Many  of  these  regulations 
roused  a  violent  opposition,  which  even  threatened  the 
life  of  Lycurgus ;  but  his  fortitude  and  patience  finally 
triumphed  over  all  obstacles,  and  he  lived  to  see  his 
great  idea,  unfolded  in  all  its  beauty,  begin  its  steady 
course,  bearing  on  its  front  the  marks  of  immortal  vig- 
our. His  lsst  action  was  to  sacrifice  himself  to  the 
perpetuity  of  his  work.  He  set  out  on  a  journey  to 
Delphi,  after  having  bound  his  countrymen  by  an 
oath  to  make  no  change  in  the  laws  before  his  re- 
turn. When  the  last  seal  bad-been  set  to  his  institu- 
tions by  the  oracle,  which  foretold  that  Sparta  should 
flourish  as  long  as  she  adhered  to  them,  having  trans- 
mitted this  prediction  to  his  fellow-citizens,  he  resolved, 
in  order  that  they  might  never  be  discharged  from 
their  oath,  to  die  in  a  foreign  land.  The  place  and 
manner  of  his  death  are  vei  led  in  an  obscurity  befit- 
ting the  character  of  the  hero :  the  sacred  soils  of  Del- 
phi, of  Crete,  end  of  Elis,  all  claimed  his  tomb :  the 
Spartans  honoured  him,  to  the  latest  times,  with  a 
temple  and  yearly  sacrifices,  as  a  god. — Such  are  the 
outlines  of  a  story,  which  is  too  familiar  to  be  cast 
way  as  an  empty  fiction,  even  if  it  should  be  admitted 
that  no  part  of  it  can  bear  the  scrutiny  of  a  rigorous 
•riticism.  But  the  main  question  is,  whether  the  view 
which  it  presents  of  the  character  of  Lycurgus  as  a 
tatesman  is  substantially  correct :  and  in  this  respect 
ve  should  certainly  be  led  to  regard  him  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent light,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  institutions 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  collected  with  so  much 
labour,  and  to  have  founded  with  so  much  difficulty, 
were  in  existence  long  before  his  birth ;  and  not  only 
in  Crete,  but  in  Sparta;  nor  in  Sparta  only,  but  in  other 
Grecian  states.  And  this  we  believe  to  have  been  the 
ease  with  every  important  part  of  these  institutions. 
As  to  most  of  those,  indeed,  which  were  common  to 
Crete  and  Sparta,  it  seems  scarcely  to  admit  a  doubt, 
and  is  equally  evident,  whether  we  acknowledge  or 
deny  that  some  settlements  of  the  Dorians  in  Crete 
preceded  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus.  It  waa  at 
Lyctus,  a  Laconian  colony,  as  Aristotle  informs  us, 
that  the  institutions  which  Lycurgus  was  supposed  to 
nave  taken  for  his  model  flourished  longest  in  their 
original  purity :  and  hence  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
tended that  they  were  transferred  from  Laconia  to 
Crete ;  an  argument  which  Ephorus  thought  to  con- 
fate,  by  remarking,  that  Lycurgus  lived  five  gen- 
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orations  later  than  Athaemones,  who  founded  cm 
of  the  Dorian  colonies  in  the  island.  But,  unless 
we  imagine  that  each  of  these  colonies  produced  its 
Minos  or  its  Lycurgus,  we  must  conclude  tbtt  they 
merely  retained  what  they  brought  with  them  from 
the  mother  country.  Whether  they  found  the  sum 
system  established  already  in  Crete,  depends  oa  the 

3ueation  whether  a  part  of  its  population  was  sires, 
y  Dorian.  On  any  other  view,  the  general  adoption 
of  the  laws  of  Minos  in  the  Dorian  cities  of  Crete,  end 
the  tenacity  with  which  Lyctus  adhered  to  then),  are 
facta  unexplained  and  difficult  to  understand.  The 
contemplation  of  the  Spartan  institutions  themselves 
seems  to  justify  the  conclusion,  that  they  were  not » 
much  a  work  of  human  art  and  forethought  as  a  form 
of  society,  originally  congenial  te  the  character  of 
the  Dorian  people,  and  to  the  situation  in  which  they 
were  placed  by  their  new  conquests ;  and  is  its  lead- 
ing features  not  even  peculiar  to  this,  or  to  any  sin- 
gle branch  of  the  Hellenic  nation.  This  view  of  the 
subject  may  seem  scarcely  to  leave  room  for  the  in- 
tervention of  Lycurgus,  and  to  throw  some  doubt 
on  his  individual  existence  :  so  that  Hellaaicns,  who 
made  no  mention  of  him,  and  referred  his  institutions 
to  Eurystbenee  and  Procles,  would  appear  to  have  bees 
much  more  correctly  informed,  or  to  have  had  a  much 
clearer  insight  into  the  truth  than  the  later  historians, 
who  ascribed  everything  Spartan  to  the  more  cele- 
brated lawgiver.  But,  remarkable  as  this  variation  ii, 
it  cannot  be  allowed  to  outweigh  the  concurrent  testi- 
mony of  the  other  ancient  writers  ;  from  which  we  it 
least  conclude,  that  Lycurgus  was  not  an  imaginsrj 
or  symbolical  person,  but  one  whose  name  mirks  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  hie  country.  Tbroogk 
all  the  conflicting  accounts  of  his  life,  we  may  distin- 
guish one  fact,  which  is  unanimously  attested,  sod 
seems  independent  of  all  minuter  discrepances— Inst 
by  him  Sparta  was  delivered  from  the  evils  of  anarch; 
or  misrule,  and  that  from  this  date  she  begin  s  long 
period  of  tranquillity  and  order.  (TktrlvxUTt  Jfittos 
of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  293,  teqq.) — For  an  account « 
the  legislation  of  Lycurgus,  consult  the  article  Sparta. 

Lycos,  a  king  of  Bosotia,  successor  to  his  brolbn 
Nycteus,  who  left,  no  male  issue.  He  was  intrusted 
with  the  government  during  the  minority  of  Labdscut, 
the  son  of  the  daughter  of  Nycteus.    (Fid.  Antiope.) 

Lydia,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  situate  between 
the  waters  of  the  Hermua  and  Maunder,  to  the  nori 
and  south,  while  to  the  east  it  was  conterminous  villi 
the  greater  Phrygia.  Within  these  limits  waa  inclu- 
ded the  kingdom  of  the  Lydian  monarch*,  before  the 
conquests  of  Croesus  and  of  his  ancestors  had  spread 
that  name  and  dominion  from  the  coast  of  Caria  to  die 
Euxine,  and  from  the  Meander  to  the  Halys.  The 
celebrity  of  Croesus,  and  his  wealth  and  power,  bin 
certainly  conferred  on  this  part  of  Asia  Minor  a  greater 
interest  than  any  other  portion  of  that  extensive  coun- 
try possesses,  Troas  perhaps  excepted ;  and  we  be- 
come naturally  anxious  to  ascend  from  this  state  of 
opulence  and  dominion  to  the  primitive  and  ruder  pe- 
riod from  which  it  drew  its  existence.  In  this  inqui- 
ry, however,  we  are  unfortunately  Utile  likely  to  suc- 
ceed ;  the  clew  which  real  history  affords  us  for  iraem) 
the  fortunes  of  Lydia  through  the  several  dynasties 
soon  fails,  and  we  are  left  to  the  false  and  perplexing 
directions  which  fable  and  legendary  stories  supply. 
The  sum  of  what  we  have  ia  this:  that  Lydia,  or  that 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  already  specified,  appears  to 
have  been  governed,  for  a  much  greater  space  of  una 
than  any  other  part  of  that  country,  by  a  line  of  sover- 
eigns, broken,  it  is  true,  into  several  dynasties,  but  con- 
tinuing without  interruption,  it  seems,  for  several  cen- 
turies, and  thus  affording  evidence  of  the  higher  civil- 
ization and  prosperity  of  their  empire.— Our  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  historv  of  Lydia  are  al- 
most entirely  derived  from  Herodotus,  and  the  high 
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«tnw  which  he  bean  doubtless  attaches  great  respect- 
ability to  his  testimony ;  bat  as  we  have  no  opportu- 
nity of  weighing  his  authenticity  on  this  particular  sub- 
ject, from  being  unacquainted  with  the  sources  whence 
be  drew  his  information,  and  also  from  having  no  par- 
allel historian  with  whom  to  compare  his  account,  it  is 
evident  we  cannot  place  such  dependence  on  his  Lydi- 
■n  history  as  on  that  of  Egypt,  Babylon,  and  Persia. 
Our  suspicions,  of  course,  will  be  inqreased,  if  we  find 
that  the  circumstances  he  relates  are  incredible  in 
themselves,  and  at  variance  also  with  other  authorities. 
Time  has  unfortunately  deprived  ua  of  toe  Lydian  an- 
nals of  Xsnthus,  a  native  of  the  country,  somewhat  an- 
terior to  Herodotus,  and  whose  accounts  were  held  in 
great  estimation  for  accuracy  and  fidelity  by  sound 
jndges  {Dion.  Hal.,  Rem.  Ant*,  1,  30.  —  Strab.;  679, 
628,  680,  dee.) ;  but  from  incidental  fragments  pre- 
served by  later  writers  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  he 
had  frequently^  adopted  traditions  materially  differing 
from  those  which  Herodotus  followed,  and  that  his 
history  also,  as  might  be  expected,  contained  several 
.  important  facts  unknown  to  the  latter,  or  which  it  did 
not  enter  into  the  plan  of  his  work  to  insert. — The 
general  account  which  we  gather  from  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  origin  of  the  Lydian  nation,  is  thia  :  he 
Mates  that  the  country  known  in  his  time,  by  the  nsme 
*f  Lydia,  was  previously  called  Matonia,  and  the  peo- 
ple Mamnea.    (Herodotut,  1,  7.— Id.,  7,  74.)  This 
■eems  confirmed  by  Homer,  who  nowhere  mentions 
the  Lydiana,  but  numbers  the  Masonian  forces  among 
■he  allies  of  Priam,  and  assigns  to  them  s  country 
which  is  plainly  the  Lydia  of  subsequent  writers.  {II., 
Z,  864,  *£??.)   Herodotus  further  states,  that  the  nsme 
ef  the  Lydiana  waa  derived  from  Lydus,  s  son  of  Atya, 
ane  of  the  earliest  sovereigns  ol  the  country,  and  in 
this  particular  he  closely  agrees  with  Dionyaius  of  Hah- 
carnassus,  however  he  may  differ  from  him  in  other 
considerable  points.    But  the  period  to  be  assigned  to 
this  Lydus  is  s  subject  likely  to  baffle  for  ever  the  re- 
searches of  the  ableat  chronologist.    Herodotus  in- 
forms us,  that,  after  a  number  of  generations,  which 
be  does  not  pretend  to  reckon,  the  crown  passed  from 
the  line  of  Lydus,  son  of  Atys,  to  that  of  Hercules. 
This  hero,  it  is  said,  had  a  son  by  a  sieve  of  Iardanus, 
who  waa  then  apparently  sovereign  of  Lydia ;  and 
this  son,  succeeding  to  the  throne  by  the  command  of 
an  oracle,  became  the  author  of  a  new  dynasty,  which 
reigned  through  two-and-twenty  generations,  and  du- 
ring the  space  of  605  years.    (Herod.,  1,  7.)  The 
introduction  of  the  name  of  Herculea  indicates  at  once 
that  we  have  shifted  our  ground  from  history  to  my- 
thology and  fiction.   The  doubts  and  suspicions  which 
now  arise  are  rather  increased  than  lessened  on  in- 
specting the  list  of  the  lineal  descendants  of  Hercules 
who  reigned  at  Sardis.    Well  might  Scaliger  exclaim 
with  astonishment  when  he  saw  the  namea  of  Ninus 
snd  Belus  following  almost  immediately  after  that  of 
Hercoles  their  ancestor.    (Seal.,  Can.  Itagog.,  lib. 
3.  p.  327.)   It  Ins  been  supposed  that  these  names 
imply  some  distant  connexion  between  the  Lydian 
dvnasty  of  the  Heraclida  and  the  Assyrian  empire ; 
and  there  are  some  curious  traditions  preserved,  ap- 
parently by  Xanthus,  in  bis  history  of  Lydia,  which 
go  some  way  towards  supporting  this  hypothesis.  It 
is  probable  that  the  original  population  of  Lydia  came 
fram  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  the  Scriptural  name 
of  Lnd  or  Ludim  may  have  some  connexion  with 
this.    In  such  a  csae  we  shall  be  no  longer  surprised 
to  find  Ninus  and  Belus  among  the  sovereigns  of  the 
country.    But  whatever  connexion  may  have  existed 
between  the  Lydiana  and  the  nations  to  the  east  of 
the  Euphrates,  snd  from  whatever  quarter  the  origi- 
nal population  may  have  come,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Lydiana  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  were  no  longer 
the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  Meonia.  They 
bod  come  from  Thrace  and  Macedon  with  the  Phrygi- 


ans, Cariana,  and  Myaiana,  and  were  much  inter- 
mingled with  the  Pelssgi.  Le  leges,  Caucones,  and 
other  primitive  tribea.— -We  now  come  to  a  period 
when  the  records  of  Lydia  are  more  sure  and  faithful. 
Candaulea,  whom  the  Greeks  named  Myrsilus,  was 
the  laat  sovereign  of  the  Heraclid  dynasty.    He  was 
aassssinated,  as  Herodotus  relates,  by  his  queen  and 
Gyges.  The  letter  succeeded  to  the  vscant  throne, 
and  became  the  founder  of  a  new  line  of  kings.  Un- 
der his  reign  it  is  probable  that  the  mines  of  Tmolus 
and  other  parts  of  Lydia  were  first  brought  into  ac- 
tivity.   This  would  account  for  the  fabulous  stories 
which  are  related  respecting  him  and  his  extraordinary 
wealth.    (Cic.,  Off.,  8,  9.)   Under  this  sovereign,  the 
Lydian  empire  had  already  made  considerable  progress 
in  several  districts  of  Asia  Minor.    Ita  sway  extended 
over  a  great  part  of  Mysia,  Troas,  snd  the  shores  of 
the  Hellespont  (Strabo,  690),  snd  before  his  death 
Gygea  had  succeeded  in  annexing  to  his  dominions 
the  cities  of  Colophon  snd  Magnesia.    {Herod.,  I,  14. 
— 2Vte.  Damaee.,  Excerpt.)   After  Gygea  came,  in 
succession,  Ardys,  Ssdysttes,  Alysttes,  and  Croesus. 
With  Crowns  ended  the  line  of  the  Mermnade,  and 
Lydia  became,  on  his  dethronement,  annexed  by  Cy- 
rus to  the  Persian  empire.    (  Vid.  Croesus. )   The  Lyd- 
iana had  previously  been  s  wsrlike  people,  but  from 
this  time  tbey  degenerated  totally,  and  became  the 
most  voluptuous  and  effeminate  of  men.    (Herod.,  1, 
79. — Id.,  1,  155,  eeqq. — Athenavi,  2,  p.  616,  sea.) 
They  were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  music  and  other 
arts,  and  are  said  to  have  invented  games,  and  to  have 
been  the  first  to  coin  money.    (Athetueut,  14,  p.  617, 
634.— Id.,  10,  p.  432.— Herod.,  1,  94.)   The  con- 
quest of  Lydia,  so  far  from  really  increasing  the  power 
of  the  Persisns,  tended  rather  to  weaken  it,  by  soften- 
ing their  manners,  and  rendering  them  aa  effeminate 
aa  the  subjects  of  Croesus ;  a  contagion  from  which 
the  Ioniana  had  already  suffered.    The  great  wealth 
and  fertility  of  the  country  have  always  caused  it  to  be 
considered  the  most  valuable  portion  of  Aaia  Minor,  \ 
and  its  government  was  probably  the  highest  mark  of 
distinction  and  trust  which  the  King  of  Persia  could 
bestow  upon  a  subject.   In  the  diviaion  of  the  empire 
made  by  Darius,  the  Lydians  and  some  email  tribea, 
apparently  of  Maonian  origin,  together  with  the  Myai- 
ana,' formed  the  aecond  satrapy,  and  paid  into  the  royal 
treasury  the  yearly  sum  of  500  talents.    (Herod.,  3, 
90.)    Sardis  was  the  residence  of  the  satrap,  who  ap- 
peara  rather  to  have  been  the  king's  lieutenant  in 
lower  Asia,  and  superior  to  the  other  governors.  Lyd- 
ia, somewhat  later,  became  the  principal  sest  of  the 
power  usurped  by  the  younger  Cyrus,  and,  after  his 
overthrow,  waa  committed  to  the  government  of  his 
enemy  Tisssphemes.    (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  1. — Id.,  Hut. 
Gr.,  1,  5.— Id.  ib.,  3,  1.)   After  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der we  find  it  subject  for  a  time  to  Antigonua ;  then 
to  Achaeus,  who  caused  himself  to  be  declared  king  at 
Sardis,  but  was  subsequently  conquered  and  put  to 
death  by  Antiochua.    (Polyb.,  5, 57, 4.)   Lydia,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  latter  sovereign  by  the  Romans  at 
Magnesia,  waa  annexed  by  them  to  the  dominions  of 
Eumenes.    (La.,  38,  39.)   At  a  later  period  it  formed 
a  principal  part  of  the  pro-consular  province  of  Aaia 
{Pirn.,  5,  29),  and  still  retained  its  name  through  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  when  it 
finally  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  who 
now  call  ita  northern  portion  Saroukhan,  and  the  south- 
ern Aidin.   (Cromer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  413, 
eeaq.) — As  regards  the  question  respecting  the  Lydian 
origin  of  the  Etrurian  civilization,  consult  the  article 
Hetruria. 

Lydus,  I.  a  son  of  Atys,  from  whom  Lydia  is  said 
by  Herodotus  to  have  derived  ita  name.  (  Vid.  Lydia.) 
— II.  Johannes  Laurentiua,  a  native  of  Philadelphia  in 
Lydia  (whence  his  name  Lydna),  waa  born  A.D.  490. 
He  filled  various  civil  offices  in  the  palace  of  the  Greek 
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emperors  at  Constantinople,  and  under  Justinian  be 
attained  to  the  rank  of  Comiculariui.  He  was  re- 
garded as  a  man  of  erudition,  and  a  good  writer  both 
in  prose  and  verse.  Among  other  productions,  be  com- 
posed a  work  on  the  Roman  Magistrates,  lUpi  apx<j» 
rfr  fuuaiwv  noXiTetac.  This  work,-  important  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  on  Rowan  antiquities,  was  re- 
garded as  lost,  until  Choiaeul-Gonffier,  French  ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople,  and  the  celebrated  ViUoiaon, 
discovered,  in  1784,  a  manuscript  of  it  in  the  library  of 
Prince  Constantino  Morusi.  This  manuscript,  which 
is  of  the  10th  century,  belongs  to  the  King  of  France, 
Morusi  having  presented  it  to  Cboineol-Gouffier,  who, 
•iter  the  death  of  ViUoiaon,  directed  Fnas  and  Hsae 
to  edit  it.  Their  edition  appeared  in  1813,  with  a 
learned  commentary  on  the  life  and  writings  of  Lydus 
by  Hase.  To  this  must  be  added  the  critical  epistle 
•f  Fuaa  to  Hase,  Bonne,  1831.  Niebuhr  calls  the 
work  of  Lydus  a  new  and  rich  source  of  Roman  his- 
tory. Another  work  of  Lydus's  was  entitled  Repi  iuy 
eifyutOv,  "  On  Prodigies."  In  this  he  has  collected 
together  all  that  was  known  in  the  days  of  Justinian  of 
the  science  of  augury,  as  practised  by  the  Tuscans  and 
Romans.  The  work  is  only  known  by  sn  abridgment 
in  Latin,  made  by  the  "  Venerable  Bade,"  and  by  two 
fragments  in  Greek,  published,  the  one  under  the  title 
of  'Esfcjtiepof  PpovTOVKOirta,  "  Thunder  for  each  day," 
and  the  other  under  that  of  Utpi  anofiOrv,  "  Concern- 
ing Earthquakes  "  The  first  of  these  »  merely  a  trans- 
lation of  a  paasage  extracted  from  the  work  of  P.  Ni- 
gidiua  Figulus,  the  contemporary  of  Cicero.  The 
treatise  on  prodigies  itself,  however,  is  not  lost,  but 
exists,  though  in  a  mutilated  state,  in  the  same  manu- 
script of  Choiseul-Gouffier  from  which  the  work  on 
magistrates  was  made  known  to  the  learned  world. 
We  have  also  a  third  fragment,  a  species  of  Calendar, 
but  only  in  a  Latin  translation. — The  fragment  'Bfn/ts- 
for  fipavroaKmia  waa  published  among  the  Varies 
Lectioncs  of  Rutgaraiua,  hugd.  Bat.,  1618,  4to,  p. 
947,  and  that  nepi  oeiofiov  by  Schow,  in  his  edition  of 
Lydus's  work  Ileal  pirvdv.  The  Calendar  is  given 
In  the  Uranolo/rium  of  Petaviua,  Paris,  1430,  fol,  p. 
34.  In  1833,  Hase  published  the  work  itself  on  Prod- 
igies, from  the  manuscript  just  mentioned.  Lastly, 
we  nave  a  work  by  Lydus,  "  On  the  Months,"  ilepi 
/tqvav.  The  main  work  itself  is  lost,  but  there  exist 
two  abridgments,  one  by  an  unknown  hand,  the  other 
by  Maximua  Planudes.  It  contains  many  particulars 
relative  to  the  mythology  and  antiquities  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans.  It  waa  originally  published  by  Schow, 
IAps.,  1794,  and  has  aince  been  edited  by  Rosther, 
IAps.,  1837.  Tbe  best  edition  of  Lydua  is  by  Bekker, 
Bonn,  1837,  and  forms  part  of  the  "  Corpus  Scrip- 
forum  Histories  Byzantina." 

LyodXhis  or  Lveolajos,  I.  a  Naxian,  who  aided 
Piaistratua  in  recovering  bis  authority  at  Athens,  and 
received  ae  a  recompense  the  government  of  hia  native 
island.  (Herod.,  1,  SI,  64.)— II.  The  lather  of  Ar- 
temisia, the  celebrated  Queen  of  Halicarnassus.  (He- 
rod.,  7,  99.) — III.  A  tyrant  of  Carta,  son  of  Pisinde- 
fis,  who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  at  Halicar- 
nassus. He  put  to  death  the  poet  Paayaaia.  Herod- 
etna  fled  from  hia  native  city  in  order  to  avoid  hia  tyr- 
anny, and  afterward  aided  in  deposing  him.  (Vid. 
Herodotus  ) 

Lrofxs.    Vid.  Liguria. 

Lthoxos,  I.  (two  syllables),  son  of  Aphareoa,  waa 
among  the  hunters  of  the  Caledonian  boar,  and  was  also 
one  of  tbe  Argonauts.  According  to  the  old  legend, 
he  waa  so  sharp-sighted  as  to  have  been  able  to  see 
through  the  earth,  and  also  to  distinguish  objects  at 
the  distance  of  many  miles.  He  was  slain  by  Pollux. 
{Vid.  Castor.)—  Pabephatoe  (ie  Incred.,  c.  10)  baa  ex- 
plained the  table  of  Lyneeua'  seeing  objects  beneath  the 
earth,  by  supposing  him  to  have  been  the  first  who  car- 
ried on  tbe  operation  of  mining,  and  that,  descending 
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with  a  lamp,  be  thus  aaw  thinga  under  the  ground. 
Pliny  assigns  tbe  following  reason  for  Lyneeus  being 
fabled  tobe  so  keen-sighted.  " Noiittmtm ten pn- 
mamque  (hunam)  eaden  die  vel  node,  naUo  alio  ta 
signo  quatn  Ariete,  conspici ;  id  qmqne  perns  nor- 
talium  contigit.  El  vide  fare*  urnendx  Lynca." 
(PUn.,  8,  17.)— II.  One  of  the  fifty  sans  ef  £gyplna. 
He  obtained  Hypermneatra  for  his  bride,  and  wis  tin 
only  one  of  the  fifty  whose  life  waa  spared  by  bis  spooss. 
I  Kid.  Danaua  and  Hypernwestta.) 

Lybubssus,  I.  a  city  of  Trees,  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, and  situate  to  the  aentb  of  Adramy  tnun.  It  dis- 
appeared alone  with  Thebe,  and  left  ne  trace  of  its  ex- 
istence beyond  the  celebrity  which  the  Iliad  bis  con- 
ferred upon  it.  Pliny  asserts,  that  it  stood  on  las 
banks  of  the  little  river  Evenue,  whence,  as  we  lean 
front  Strabo  (014),  the  Adramytteni  derived  their  sup- 
ply of  water.  (Compare  Pirn.,  ft,  82.)  In  Strsbo'i 
time,  the  vestiges  of  both  Thebe  and  Lyrnessus  wen 
still  pointed  tint  to  travellers;  the  one  at  t distance 
of  sixty  stadia  to  tbe  north,  the  other  eighty  status  to 
the  south  of  Adrsmyttium.  (Strab.,  613  — Cramer'i 
Asia  Miner,  vol.  1,  p.  130.) — II.  A  town  of  Pan- 
phyua,  between  Phaeelia  and  Attalea,  on  the  cont 
It  waa  founded,  aa  CaUiethenee  affirmed,  by  the  Cili- 
ciana  of  Troaa,  who  quitted  their  country  and  settled 
on  the  Pamphylian  eoaat.  (Strab.,  667.)  Tbe  Sta- 
diaamus  baa  a  place  in  tbe  same  interval,  named  Lyt- 
naa,  which  is  probably  the  Lyrnessus  of  Strabo.  It  ii 
asid  to  retain  the  name  of  Ernatia.  (Cramer's  Am 
Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  378.) 

LraAHDCB,  I.  a  Spartan,  who  rose  to  enusenoe  to- 
wards the  end  of  tbe  Peloponnesian  war,  and  *»  j 
placed  in  command  of  the  Lacedssmonian  troops,  on 
tbe  coaat  of  Aaia  Minor,  B.C.  407.    Having  about  j 
him  little  of  the  old  Spartan  severity,  and  being  ready  j 
to  sacrifice  that  personal  and  national  pride  and  iota-  i 
mility,  which  were  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  j 
Spartan  institutions,  to  personal  or  national  interests,  i 
he  gained  in  an  unusual  degree  tbe  regard  and  coot 
dence  of  his  Peraian  allies.    This  he  used  to  tbe  best  j 
advantage,  by  seizing  a  favourable  moment  to  obtsh  j 
from  tbe  younger  Cyrus,  tbe  Peraian  viceroy  is  Asa  ' 
Minor,  in  place  of  any  personal  advantage,  the  addition  I 
of  an  obelus  daily  (somewhat  more  than  two  cents  d  I 
our  money)  to  every  seaman  in  tbe  Peloponnetiu 
fleet.    During  bis  year's  command  be  defeated  tat 
Athenian  fleet  commanded  by  Antiocbna,  aa  lieuten- 
ant of  Alcibiadea,  at  Notiutn.    In  September,  B.C. 
406,  he  was  superseded  by  Callicreudas,  who  wti  de- 
feated and  alain  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Arginnta. 
The  allies  then  petitioned  that  Lysander  might  be  re- 
appointed.   It  waa  contrary  to  Spartan  law  to  intrust 
a  fleet  twice  to  the  same  person ;  but  this  difficulty 
waa  evaded,  by  nominating  another  individual  as  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  sending  Lysander  aa  lieutenant 
with  the  command  in  Aaia.    He  soon  justified  tit 
preference  by  gaining  the  decisive  victory  of  £pn- 
potamos,  in  the  Hellespont,  where  170  Athenian  ships 
were  taken.    This.  In  effect,  finished  tbe  war.  Re- 
ceiving, aa  he  went,  tho  submission  of  bar  allies,  Ly- 
sander proceeded  leisurely  to  Athena,  and  blockaded 
her  porta,  while  tbe  Spartan  kinga  marched  into  Atti- 
ca and  invested  the  city,  which,  unessaolted,  was  re- 
duced by  tbe  aure  process  of  famine.  "So  capilulatios 
being  aettled,  B.C.  404,  Lysander  bad  toe  proud  satis- 
faction of  entering  aa  victor  tbe  Pineua  or  harbour  of 
Athens,  which  had  been  unviolated  by  the  presence  of 
an  enemy  aince  the  Peraian  invasion.    Hia  services 
and  reputation  gained  for  him  corresponding  weight  at 
Sparta ;  and,  on  occasion  of  the  contested  succession, 
his  influence  waa  powerful  in  raising  Agesilaus  to  the 
throne.    He  accompanied  that  eminent  statesman  and 
soldier  during  hie  first  campaign  in  Asia,  where  his  pop- 
ularity and  renown  threw  bis  auperior  into  the  shade; 
and  an  estrangement  resulted,  in  which  Lraander  con- 
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«e«d  himself  with  temper  end  wisdom.    About  B.C. 
396  he  returned  to  Sparta.    In  the  following  jeer,  on 
occasion  of  a  quarrel  with  Thabee,  be  was  seat  into  P bo- 
as to  collect  contingent*  from  the  northern  allies,  a  leek 
for  which  bis  name  end  popularity  rendered  htm  pecu- 
liarly fit   Having  done  this,  and  being  on  hit  way  to 
join  the  leceeattMnian  army,  he  was  surprised  and  slain 
by  the  Thebans  at  Halianoa  in  Besot ta.    The  force 
which  he  had  collected  was  dispersed,  and  the  war  at 
once  came  to  an  end,  with  no  credit  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, B.C.  MS. — h  is  said  that,  arced  by  ambitions 
hopes,  he  meditated  a  acheaae  lor  abouafaing  the  he  red 
itarr  right  of  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  and  render- 
ing the  Spartan  throne  elective,  and  that  he  had  tamper- 
ed largely  wits  different  oracles  to  promote  his  scheme. 
Xenophon.  however,  a  con  temporary  historian,  make* 
at  mention*  of  this  rumour.    The  subject  has  been 
discussed  by  Thirrwsll,  in  an  Appendix  to  the  fourth 
volume  of  bis  History  of  Greece.    This  writer  thinke 
that  Lyttnder  actually  formed  each  a  project ;  end  that 
the  aasn  motive  which  induced  the  Spartan  government 
lo  hush  up  the  affiur,  would  certainly  have  led  Xeno- 
phon carefully  to  avoid  all  allusion  to  it.   (Hist,  of  Gr.,- 
vol.  4,  p.  461.) — We  have  a  Life  of  Ly  sender  from  Plu- 
tarch, and  another  from  Nepoa.    (Pbtt.,  Vit.  Lys.— 
Sep.,  Vit.  Lys.—Xtn.,  Hist.  Gr.—Enc.  Us.  Kmwl., 
vol.  14,  p.  137.) — II.  Ote  of  ihe'epbori  in  the  reign  of 
Agis.— III.  A  grandson  of  Lyeander.  (Ptauan.,  3, 6.) 

Lniia,  one  of  the  ten  Athenian  orators,  waa  born  at 
Athena  B.C.  458.    Hia  father  Cephalua  waa  a  native 
of  Syracuse,  who  settled  et  Athens  daring  the  lima 
of  Pericles.  Cephalua  waa  a  person  of  considerable 
wealth,  sad  lived  on  intimate  terms  with  Pericles  and 
8ocnlei;  and  hia  house  is  the  supposed  scene  of 
the  celebrated  dialogues  relative  to  Plato's  Republic. 
Lysks,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  went  to  Thurii  in  Italy, 
with  his  brother  Polecaarchue,  at  the  first  foundation 
af  the  colony.    Here  he  remained  for  thirty-two  yean ; 
but,  in  couaoaenee  of  bit  supporting  the  Athenian  in- 
terests, he  was  obliged  to  leave  Italy  after  the  failure 
of  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily    He  returned  to 
Athens  b\C.  41 1,  and  carried  on,  in  partnership  with 
his  brother  Poleoaarchns.  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
•hi' kit,  in  which  they  employed  aa  many  as  ISO  slaves. 
Their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  thirty  tyrants ; 
their  house  was  attacked  one  evening  by  an  armed 
force  while  Lysiaa  waa  entertaining  a  few  friends  at 
topper;  their  property  was  teixed,  and  Polemarchua 
vu  taken  to  prison,  where  he  waa  shortly  after  execu- 
ted (B.C.  404).    Lyeiae,  by  bribing  some  of  the  sol- 
diera,  escaped  to  the  Pins  us,  and  sailed  thence  to  Me- 
gan.  He  has  given  us  a  graphic  account  of  hia  es- 
cape rf>  bis  oration  against  Eratosthenes,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  thirty  tyrants.    Lysiaa  actively  assisted 
Thrasybntut  in  his  enterprise  against  the  Thirty ;  he 
supplied  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  own 
resources  and  those  of  hia  friends,  and  hired  a  consid- 
erable body  of  soldiers  at  his  own  expense.    In  return 
for  these  services  Thrasybulus  proposed  a  decree,  by 
which  the  rights  of  citizenship  should  be  conferred 
upon  Lyeiae ;  bat,  in  consequence  of  some  informality, 
ibis  decree  was  never  carried  into  effect.    He  was, 
however,  allowed  the  peculiar  privileges  which  were 
sometimes  granted  to  resident  aliens  (namely,  lao- 
riXtta).    Lyases  appears  to  have  died  about  B.C. 
878. — The  author  of  the  Life  of  Lyeiae  attributed  to 
Plutarch  mentions  436  orations  of  his,  330  of  which 
were  allowed  to  be  genuine.    There  remain  only  84, 
which  are  all  forensic,  and  remarkable  for  the  method 
which  reigns  in  them.    The  purity,  the  perspicuity, 
the  grace  and  simplicity  which  characterize  the  orations 
of  Lysiaa,  would  have  raised  bim  to  the  highest  rank 
in  the  art  bad  they  been  coupled  with  the  force  and 
energy  of  Demosthenes.    Hie  style  is  elegant  without 
being  overloaded  with  ornament,  and  always  preserves 
its  lone.    In  the  art  of  narration,  Dionyaiut  of  Hali- 


carnaeaus  considers  him  superior  to  all  orators  in  be- 
ing distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  admits  that  hia  composition  is  better  adapted  te 
private  litigation  than  to  important  causes.  The  text 
of  hia  harangues,  aa  we  now  have  it,  is  extremely  cor- 
rupt. Hie  masterpiece  is  the  funeral  oration  in  hon- 
our of  those  Athenians,  wbo,  having  been  tent  to  the) 
aid  of  the  Corinthians  under  the  command  of  Ipbicra- 
tee,  perished  in  battle.  Lyaiaa  is  said  to  have  deliver- 
ed only  one  of  the  orations  which  be  wrote:  Accord- 
ing to  Suidaa  and  other  ancient  writers,  he  also  wrote 
some  treatises  on  4he  art  of  Oratory,  which  art  be  it 
said  by  Cicero  (Brat,  13)  to  have  taught,  and  also 
discourses  on  love.  There  is  still  extant  a  treatise  on 
love  which  bears  the  name  of  Lysiaa,  and  which  has 
been  edited  by  Haenish,  laps.,  1837 ;  but  this  work, 
evidently  belongs  to  a  much  later  period  in  Greek  lit-, 
erature.  The  best  edition  of  Lysiaa,  for  the  text,  is 
that  of  Bekker,  in  his  Ontoret  AUici.  Useful  editions 
have  also  been  published  by  Ttylor,  8vo,  CanUb., 
1740;  Auger,  3  volt.  8vo,  Paris,  1788;  Reiake,  ia 
the  Corpus  Ottoman  Grttcansm,  Lips.,  1773. 3  vols, 
8vo ;  and  Dobson,  ia  the  Oraiorcs  AUici,  Lend.,  1838. 
3  vols.  8vo.  (Sneycl.  Us.  Kmaui.,  voL  14,  p.  838.— 
Seholl,  But.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  307.) 

LveitucHlA,  I.  a  city  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
founded  by  Lyaimachtun  near  the  site  of  Cardia,  then 
fast  declining  in  prosperity,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
which  latter  place  were  transferred  hither  by  him. 
(Diod.  Sic,  30,  38.— Scymn.,  CK,  703.)  On  his 
death  Lysunachia  fell  saceessivahr  into  the  hands  et 
Seleueus,  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip  of  Macedon.  (Pe- 
lyb.,  18,  34.)  It  afterward  suffered  considerably  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Three  is  rjs,  and  was  nearly  in  ruins 
when  it  waa  restored  by  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria. 
(Lit..,  33,  m.—Polyi.,  38,  34.)  On  the  defeat  of  that 
monarch  by  the  Romans,  it  waa  bestowed  by  them  on 
Eumenet,  king  of  Pergamua.  (Pelyo.,  S3, 5.)  Lysi- 
machia  continued  to  exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (4,  11), 
and  atill  later,  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  (Amm.  itfer- 
etU.,  32,  8  —Proeop.,  it  miif.,  4,  10.)  But  in  the 
middle  ages  the  name  waa  lost  in  that  of  Hexamilion, 
a  fortress  eontttacted  probably  eat  of  its  ruins,  and  te 
called,  doubtless,  from  the  width  of  the  isthmus  on 
which  Lysimachia  had  stood.  (Msmntrt,  Geogr.,  vol. 
7,  203.— Cromer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p  336.)— II. 
A  town  of  iEtolia,  near  a  lake  named  Hydra,  and  be- 
tween Arsinoe  and  Pleuron.    (Strabo,  460.) 

Lysmucbcs,  one  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  bom  of  aa  illustrious  Macedonian  family. 
(Justin,  15,  3.)  Ia  the  general  distribution  of  the 
provinces  or  satrapies  among  the  chief  Macedonian  of- 
ficers after  the  death  of  Alexander,  Lyaimtchua  re- 
ceived Thrace  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  It  waa 
not,  however,  without  difficulty  that  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  province  which  had  been  assigned  bim : 
he  waa  vigorously  opposed  by  Seuthes,  king  of  Thrace, 
and  other  native  princes,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
his  power  waa  firmly  established  in  that  country.  In 
B.  C.  314  he  joined  Caesander,  Ptolemy,  and  Seleueus, 
in  their  endeavour  to  check  the  power  of  Antigonus ; 
but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  been  able  te  take  an  ac- 
tive part  against  Antigonus,  in  consequence  of  the  revolt 
of  many  Thracian  tribes,  who  had  been  excited  by  the 
latter  to  make  war  upon  him.  The  peace  which  waa 
made  between  the  contending  parties,  B.C.  31 1,  last- 
ed only  for  a  abort  time ;  and  the  war  waa  continued, 
with  various  success,  till  the  conquests  of  Demetrius, 
the  son  of  Antigonus,  to  Greece,  roused  the  confeder- 
ates to  make  more  vigorous  exertions ;  and  Lywma- 
chus  accordingly  marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  ha 
took  several  places,  and  acquired  immense  plunder. 
Antigonus  hastened  to  meet  him,  but  could  not  force 
bim  to  a  battle.  Ia  the  following  year,  Lysimachua, 
having  formed  a  junction  with  the  forces  of  Seleueus 
tod  the  other  confederates,  met  Antigonus  at  Ipaut,  it. 
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Phrygia,  where  a  bloody  battle  was  fount,  in  which 
Aotigonua  was  slain  and  his  army  totally  defeated. 
The  dominions  of  Antigonus  were  divided  among  the 
conquerors,  and  Lysimachus  obtained  the  northwestern 
part  of  Asia  Minor.  He  shortly  after  married  Arsinoe, 
the  sister  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  although  his  el- 
dest son  Agathocles  had  already  married  Lysandra,  the 
half  sister  of  Arsinoe.  In  B.C.  886  he  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  Mscedon,  and  obliged  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epirus,  who  had  laid  claims  to  that  country, 
to  retire  to  his  native  dominions.  Hitherto  the  ca- 
reer of  Lysimachus  appears  to  have  been  a  fortunate 
one,  but  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was  imbittered  by 
family  dissensions  and  intestine  commotions.  Arsinoe, 
fearful  lest  her  children  should  be  exposed,  after  the 
death  of  her  husband,  to  the  violence  of  Agathocles, 
persuaded  Lysimachus  to  put  him  to  death.  Agathocles 
had  been  an  able  and  successful  general ;  he  was  also 
a  great  favourite  with  the  people,  who  deeply  resent- 
ed his  death ;  and  Lysimachus  found  himself  involved 
in  almost  open  war  with  his  own  subjects.  Lysandra, 
the  widow  of  Agathocles,  fled  to  Babylon,  and  entreated 
Seleucua  to  make  war  against  Lysimachus.  The  Sy- 
rian king  was  willing  enough  to  take  advantage  of  the 
troubled  state  of  his  rival's  kingdom  ;  but  Lysimachus, 
anticipating  his  intentions,  marched  into  Asis,  and  fell 
in  a  battle  with  the  forces  of  Seleucus,  in  the  seventi- 
eth year  of  his  sge  according  to  Appian  (Bell.  Syr., 
c.  64),  or  in  his  seventy-fourth  according  to  Justin 
(17, 1.— Compare  Plut.,  Vit.  Demetr.  —Justin.— Pan- 
to*., 1,  9,  seq.).  The  town  of  Lysimachia  was  found- 
ed by  thia  monarch.  ( Vid.  Lysimachia. — Encycl.  Us. 
Knovl.,  vol.  14,  p.  228.) 

Lysipfds,  I.  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  statuary,  born 
at  Sicyon,  and  placed  by  Pliny  in  the  114tb  Olympiad, 
B.C.  324.  He  waa  contemporary,  therefore,  with  Al- 
exander the  Great.  Lysippus  waa  at  first  a  worker  in 
brass,  snd  then  applied  himself  to  the  art  of  painting, 
until  his  talent  and  inclinations  led  him  to  fix  upon  the 
profession  of  a  sculptor.  He  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  his  statues  in  bronze,  which  are  said  to 
nave  been  superior  to  all  other  works  of  a  similar  kind. 
He  introduced  great  improvements  into  his  art,  by  ma- 
king the  head  smaller,  and  giving  the  body  a  more 
easy  and  natural  position,  than  was  usual  in  the  works 
of  his  predecessors.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  his  statues 
were  admired,  smong  other  things,  for  the  beautiful 
manner  in  which  the  hair  was  alwaya  executed.  (Ptin., 
34,  8.)  Lysippua  is  ssid  to  hsve  been  self-taught,  and 
to  have  attained  his  excellence  by  studying  nature 
alone.  His  talents  were  appreciated  by  his  contem- 
poraries ;  the  different  cities  of  Greece  were  anxious 
to  obtain  his  works ;  snd  Alexander  is  reported  to  have 
said,  that  no  one  should  psint  him  but  Apelles,  snd  no 
one  represent  him  in  bronze  except  Lysippus.  (Plin., 
7,  37.— Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Fam„  6,  12.)  His  reputation 
survived  bis  desth ;  msny  of  his  most  valuable  works 
were  brought  to  Rome,  in  which  city  they  were  held 
in  so  much  esteem,  thst  Tiberius  is  said  to  have  al- 
most excited  an  insurrection  by  removing  a  statue  of 
Lysippus,  called  Apoxyomenos,  from  the  warm  batha 
of  Agrippa  to  his  own  pslace. — Lysippus  is  said  to 
have  executed  610  statues,  all  of  the  greatest  merit 
(Plin.,  34,  7),  many  of  which  were  colossal  figures. 
Pliny,  Psussnias,  Strabo,  and  Vitruvius  have  preserved 
long  lists  of  his  works  |  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
sppear  to  have  been,  various  statues  of  Alexander,  ex- 
ecuted at  different  periods  of  his  life ;  s  group  of  eques- 
trian statoea  of  those  Greeks  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
the  Grsnicos;  the  Sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  by  four 
horses,  at  Rhodes ;  a  colossal  statue  at  Tarentum ;  a 
statue  of  Hercules,  at  Alyzia  in  Acarnania,  which  was 
afterward  removed  to  Rome ;  and  a  statue  of  Oppor- 
tunity (satpoY),  represented  ss  a  youth,  with  wings  on 
■is  snkles,  on  the  point  of  flying  from  the  earth. — 
Among  the  numerous  pupils  of  Lysippus,  the  most 
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celebrated  waa  Chares,  who  executed  the  Colossus  at 
Rhodes.  (Junius,  it  Pict.  Vet.  Cud.,  p.  109,  ttqa 
—SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  ».  t.—Encyd.  Vs.  AW.,  vol 
14,  p.  228,  tea.) — II.  A  painter,  whose  country  it  un- 
certain,  but  who  appears  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  art  of  enamelling ;  for  on  one  of  his  pictures  kept 
at  JSgina,  there  Was  inscribed  the  word  hUaa. 
(Plin.,  36,  11.— SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  «.».) 

Lysis,  a  native  of  Tarentum,  and  member  of  the 
Pythagorean  sect    He  and  Philolaus  were  the  only 
two  disciples  of  Pythagoras  who  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  school  of  Crotona.    Lysis  upon  ibis  re- 
tired to  Thebes,  where  he  ended  hia  days,  and  where 
be  is  said  to  have  had  the  illustrious  Eparninondu  lot 
a  pupil.    It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  this  fact 
with  the  established  chronology,  although  it  is  vouched 
for  by  the  best  writers.    Epaminondaa  wss  born  411 
B.C. ;  and,  supposing  that  Lysis  wss  only  20  vein 
old  st  the  death  of  Pythagoras,  he  must  have  been  120 
yeara  of  age  when  Epaminondaa  was  first  old  enough 
to  profit  by  his  instruction.    In  unking  ibis  ukuU- 
tion  we  suppose  that  Pythagoras  died  B.C.  496.  Tat  1 
anachronism,  however,  becomes  still  more  glaring,  if, 
with  Nauze  and  Freret,  we  fix  the  birth  of  Pylosgorii 
at  B.C.  460.    Supposing,  on  the  other  band,  that  tan 
philosopher  was  born  B.C.  676,  which  is  the  other  ex- 
treme, Lysis  must  still  hsve  been  105  years  old  *ha 
Epsminondas  was  16.    It  is  better,  therefore,  to  sup- 
pose that  there  were  two  Pythagoreans  named  Lysis, 
who  have  been  confounded  by  the  ancient  writers.— 
To  Lysis  are  ascribed  by  some  the  "  Golden  Venn" 
of  Pythsgorss.    (Burette,  Mem.  de  FActd.  da  /ucr, 
<&*.,  vol.  13,  p.  226.)    He  wrote  a  commentary  <* 
the  doctrine  of  his  master,  and  also  a  letter  to  Hipp* 
cbus  of  Tarentum,  reproaching  him  for  bis  indiKictioi 
in  having  divulged  the  secrets  of  their  common  mu- 
ter.  This  latter  production  has  come  down  to  us,  sod 
may  be  found  among  the  Greek  epistles  collected  by 
Aldus,  and  also  among  the  Pythagorean  fragments  id 
Cassubon's  edition  of  Diogenes  Laertius.  (SeM, 
Hit.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  2,  p.  804.)   Many  of  the  MSS. 
snd  early  editions  of  Nepos  ( Vit.  Epam.,  c.  2).  gm 
the  reading  Lyiam  instead  of  ZVyssm,  on  which  una- 
tion  consult  the  notes  of  Bos  and  Fischer. 

Lysistiatos,  s  statuary  of  Sicyon,  who  flounsW 
in  the  114th  Olympiad.  He  was  the  brother  of  the 
celebrated  Lysippus.  (Kin.,  35, 12,  44.)  He  ii o« 
to  have  been  the  first  artist  thst  made  use  of  gypsum 
moulds  for  wsx  casts.    (Pirn.,  I.  c) 

Lystra,  a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  placed  by  Ptolew 
in  Isauria  -,  but,  according  to  Pliny,  Hierociet,  sat 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  it  belonged  to  Lycaonii.  It 
waa  in  the  vicinity  of  Derbe.  Leake  has  the  following 
remarks  relative  to  its  site,  which  go  to  confirm  the 
opinion  of  Ptolemy :  "  Lystra  appears  to  nave  beta 
nearer  than  Derbe  to  Iconium ;  for  St.  Paul,  Iftrtng 
that  city,  proceeds  first  to  Lystra  and  thence  to  Derbe, 
and  in  like  manner  returns  to  Lystra,  to  Iconium,  and 
to  Antiochia  of  Pisidis.  And  this  seems  to  agree  »ita 
the  arrangement  of  Ptolemy,  who  places  Lystra  is 
Isauria,  and  near  Isaura,  which  teems  evidently  u 
have  occupied  some  part  of  the  valley  of  Sidy  Shot 
or  Bey-Shehr.  Under  the  Greek  empire,  Homonsds, 
Isaura,  and  Lystra,  aa  well  as  Derbe  and  Lannds, 
were  all  included  in  the  consular  province  of  Lye* 
onia,  and  were  bishoprics  of  the  metropolitan  see  of 
Iconium.  The  similarity  of  names  induced  me  fir* 
to  believe  that  Lystra  was  situated  at  the  modem  fit- 
ter*; but  we  find,  as  well  in  the  civil  arrangement 
of  the  cities  in  Hierocles,  ss  in  two  ecclesiastical  lists 
in  the  NatitU  Epucopamxm,  that  Lystra  and  Ilisua 
were  distinct  plsces.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
vestiges  of  Lystra  may  be  sought  for,  with  the  greatest 
probability  of  success,  at  or  near  Wtre*  Kkatcun  « 
Khatoun  Serai,  about  30  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Iconium."   (Journal,  p.  102.) 
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MACEDONIA. 


Mica,  I.  a  people  of  Africa  who  occupied  the  coe.it 
U  the  northwest  of  end  near  the  Greater  Syrlia.  They 
ire  thought  to  have  been  the  same  with  those  named 
Syrtiies  by  Pliny.    Herodotus  states  that  they  bad  a 
curious  custom  of  leaving  only  a  tuft  of  hair  in  the 
centre  of  their  head,  carefully  shaving  the  rest,  and 
that,  when  they  went  to  war,  they  used  the  skins  of 
otlrichea  instead  of  shields  (4, 175).    The  river  Cinyps 
towed  through  their  territory.    (Compare  ZHod.  Sic., 
3,  48.)— II.  A  people  of  Arabia  Deserts,  on  a  pro- 
jection of  land  where  the  Sinus  Persicus  is  narrowest. 
Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  Assabo :  its  modern 
name,  however,  Cape  Muttendo*,  bears  some  faint 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Mac*.    (Buchoff  und  Mil- 
Itr,  Werrer*.  itr  Geogr.,  t.  ».) 
Micieis,  an  ancient  name  of  Crete. 
Micidonu,  a  country  of  Europe,  lying  to  the  west 
of  Thrace,  and  north  and  northeast  of  Thessaly.  The 
boundaries  of  this  country  varied  at  different  times. 
When  Strabo  wrote,  Macedonia  included  a  considera- 
ble part  of  Illyria  and  Thrace ;  but  Macedonia  Proper 
may  be  considered  as  separated  from  Thessaly,  on  the 
south,  by  the  Cambunian  Mountains  ;  from  Illyria,  on 
the  west,  by  the  great  mountain  chain  called  Scardua 
and  Beroos,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Pindus, 
also  separates  Thessaly  from  Epiros ;  from  Mcesis,  on 
the  north,  by  the  mountains  called  Obelus  and  Sco- 
mius,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  Scardus  ;  snd  from 
Thrace,  on  the  east,  by  the  river  Strymon.  *  The  Ma- 
cedonia of  Herodotus,  however,  was  still  more  limited, 
as  is  afterward  mentioned.    Macedonia  Proper,  as 
defined  above,  is  watered  by  three  rivers  of  considera- 
ble size,  the  Axiaa,  Lydiss,  and  Haliacmon,  all  which 
tow  into  the  Sinus  Tberma'icua,  the  modern  Gulf  of 
Salasiti.   The  whole  of  the  district  on  the  seacoast, 
and  to  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior,  be- 
tween the  Axius  and  the  Haliacmon,  is  very  low  snd 
marshy.— The  origin  snd  early  history  of  the  Macedo- 
nians are  involved  in  much  obscurity.    Some  modems 
base  attempted,  against  all  probability,  to  derive  the 
name  from  the  Kiltim  mentioned  in  the  old  Testa- 
ment (Gen.  10,  4.— Numb.  24,  24.— Jer.  *,  10.— 
Euk.  27,  6.— Don.  11,  30).    This  opinion  appears 
»  have  arisen,  in  part,  from  the  description  of  the 
country  inhabited  by  the  Kittim,  which  is  supposed  to 
newer  to  Macedonia ;  but  still  more  from  the  fact, 
that,  in  tbs  book  of  Maccabees,  Alexander  the  Great 
is  said  to  have  come  from  the  land  of  Cheittieim  (i* 
r$c  -fie  XttTTutfi,  1  Mace.  1,  1),  and  Penes  is  called 
king  of  the  Kittians  (Km-ieuv,  1  Mace.  8,  6).— In  in- 
quiring into  the  early  history  of  the  Macedonians,  two 
oaestions,  which  are  frequently  confounded,  ought  to 
be  carefully  kept  distinct,  namely,  the  origin  of  the 
Macedonian  people,  and  that  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
archy under  the  Temenidse  ;  for,  while  there  is  abun- 
dant reason  for  believing  that  the  Macedonian  princes 
were  descended  from  an  Hellenic  race,  it  appears  prob- 
able that  the  Macedonians  themselves  were  an  Illyrian 

Eple,  though  the  country  must  also  have  been  in- 
ited  in  very  early  times  by  many  Hellenic  tribes. 
The  Greeks  themselves  always  regarded  the  Macedo- 
nians as  barbarians,  that  is,  ss  a  people  not  of  Hellenic 
origin ;  and  the  similarity  of  the  manners  and  customs, 
as  well  as  the  languages,  as  far  as  thoy  are  known,  of 
the  early  Macedonians  and  IUyrians,  appear  to  estab- 
lish the  identity  of  the  two  nations.  In  the  time  of 
Herodotus,  the  name  of  Macedomt  comprehended  only 
the  coo n try  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Lydiaa,  for 
be  observes  that  Macedonia  was  separated  from  Bot- 
tiasis  by  the  united  mouth  of  the  Lydiaa  and  Haliac- 
mon (Herod.,  7,  127).  How  far  inland  Herodotus 
conceived  that  Macedonia  extended,  does  not  appear 
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from  his  narrative. — According  to  many  ancient  wri- 
ters, Macedonia  was  anciently  called  Eraalhia  (Pius., 
4,  17.— Juttm,  7,  l.—Aul.  GeU.,  14,  6);  but  we  also 
find  traces  of  the  name  Macedonians,  from  the  earli- 
est times,  under  the  ancient  forms  of  Macetas  (Max&- 
rtu),  and  Macedni  (MoxedW).  They  appear  to  have 
dwelt  originally  in  the  southwestern  part  of  Macedo- 
nia, near  Mount  Pindus.  Herodotus  says  that  the  Do- 
rians dwelling  under  Pindus  were  called  Macedonians 
(1,  56. — Compare  8,  43) ;  and,  although  it  may  for 
many  reasons  be  doubted  whether  the  Macedonians 
had  any  particular  connexion  with  the  Dorians,  it  may 
be  inferred,  from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the 
Macedonians  once  dwelt  at  the  foot  of  Pindus,  whence 
they  emigrated  in  a  northeasterly  direction. — The  ori- 
gin of  the  Macedonian  dynasty  is  a  subject  of  some 
intricacy  and  dispute.  There  is  one  point,  however, 
on  which  all  the  ancient  authorities  agree ;  namely, 
that  the  royal  family  of  that  country  waa  of  the  race 
of  the  Temenids  of  Argos.  The  difference  of  opin- 
ion principally  regards  the  individual  of  that  family  to 
whom  the  honour  of  founding  this  monarchy  is  to  be 
ascribed.  The  account  of  Herodotus  seems  most 
worthy  of  being  received.  According  to  this  writer, 
three  brothers  named  Gavanea,  Aeropus,  snd  Perdic- 
cas,  descended  from  Temenua,  left  Argos,  their  native 
place,  in  quest  of  fortune,  and,  arriving  in  Illyria,  pass- 
ed thence  into  Upper  Macedonia,  where,  after  experi- 
encing some  singular  adventures,  which  Herodotus  de- 
tails, they  st  length  succeeded  in  acquiring  possession 
of  a  principality,  which  devolved  on  Perdiccas,  the 
youngest  of  the  brothers,  who  is  therefore  considered, 
both  by  Herodotus  (8,  137)  sad  Thucydides  (8,  99), 
aa  the  founder  of  Use  Macedonian  dynasty.  These 
writers  have  also  recorded  the  names  of  the  succes- 
sors of  this  prince,  though  there  is  little  to  interest 
the  reader  in  their  history. — Before  the  time  of  Philip, 
father  of  Alexander,  all  the  country  beyond  the  riv- 
er Strymon,  and  even  the  Macedonian  peninsula  from 
Ampbipolia  to  Tbessalonica,  belonged  to  Thrace,  and 
Psrania  likewise  on  the  north.  Philip  conquered  this 
peninsula,  and  all  the  country  to  the  river  Nesaua  and 
Mount  Rhodope ;  aa  also  Pasonia  and  Illyria  beyond 
Lake  Lychnitia.  Thus  the  widest  limits  of  Macedo- 
nia were  from  the  iEgean  Sea  to  the  Ionian,  where 
the  Drino  formed  its  boundary.  The  provinces  of 
Macedonia  in  the  time  of  Philip  amounted  to  nineteen. 
Macedonia  drat  became  powerful  under  this  monarch, 
who,  taking  advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  country 
snd  the  warlike  disposition  of  the  inhabitants,  reduced 
Greece,  which  was  distracted  by  intestine  broils,  in 
the  battle  of  Chsuonea.  His  son  Alexander  sub- 
dued Asia,  and  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  victories 
for  ten  successive  years,  made  Macedonia,  in  a  abort 
time,  the  mistress  of  half  the  world.  After  his  death, 
this  immense  empire  wss  divided.  Macedonia  re- 
ceived anew  its  ancient  limits,  and,  after  several  bat- 
tles, lost  its  dominion  over  Greece.  The  alliance  of 
Philip  II.  with  Carthage,  during  the  second  Punic  war, 

Stve  occasion  to  this  catastrophe.  The  Romans  de- 
yed  their  revenge  for  a  season ;  but,  Philip  having 
laid  siege  to  Athens,  the  Athenians  called  the  Romans 
to  their  aid ;  the  latter  declared  war  againat  Macedo- 
nia ;  Philip  was  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  to  surren- 
der his  vessels,  to  reduce  his  army  to  600  men,  and 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Perseus,  the  succes- 
sor of  Philip,  having  taken  up  arma  against  Rome, 
was  totally  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Paulua  ^Emiliua,  sod 
the  Romans  took  possession  of  the  country.  Indig- 
nant at  their  oppression,  the  Mscedonian  nobility  and 
the  whole  nation  rebelled  under  Andriscua ;  but,  after 
a  long  struggle,  they  were  overcome  by  Quintua  Csaoil- 
ius,  sornamed,  from  his  conquest,  Macedooicua ;  the 
nobility  were  exiled,  and  the  country  became  a  Roman 
province  B.C.  148.  It  is  very  difficult,  however,  to 
determine  the  boundaries  of  this  Roman  province  of 
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According  to  the  "  Epitomrxer"  of  Sire- 
bo  (lib.  7),  it  was  bounded  by  the  Adriatic  on  the  weat ; 
ob  the  north  by  the  mountain*  of  Scardus,  Orbelus, 
Rbodope,  and  Haunus ;  on  the  eouth  by  the  Via  Eg> 
Balis. ;  while  on  the  east  it  extended  aa  fax  aa  Cypada 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus.  Bat  this  statement 
with  respect  to  the  aouthern  boundary  of  Macedonia 
cannot  be  correct,  since  we  know  that  the  province  of 
Macedonia  was  bounded  ob  the  south  by  that  of  Ach- 
ats. ;  and  although  it  ia  extremely  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  fix  the  precise  boundaries  of  loose  provin- 
ces, yet  it  does  bos  sppsar  that  Achats  catenated  far- 
ther north  than  the  south  of  Thesealy. — Macedonia 
now  forms  part  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  under  the  name 
of  Maktdont*  or  Ftliba  ViUjtti,  and  contain*  about 
706,000  inhabitants,  consisting  of  Walachiaaot  Turks, 
Greeks,  and  Albanian*.  The  southeastern  part  is  un- 
der the  pacha  of  Saloniki ;  the  northern  under  beys  or 
•gas,  or  forms  ire*  communities.  The  capital  Selou- 
iki,  the  ancient  Thessaloniea,  ia  a.  commercial  town, 
and  contain*  70,000  inhabitants. -"-Ancient  Macedonia 
was  a  mountainous  and  woody  region,  the  riches  of 
which  consisted  chiefly  in  mines  of  gokl  snd  silver ; 
the  coasts,  however,  produced  corn,  wine,  oil,  snd  fruit*. 
Modern  Macedonia  is  said  to  possess  s  soil  more  rruit- 
M  than  the  richest  plains  of  Sicily,  and  there  are  few 
districts  in  the  world  so  fertile  aa  the  coast  of  Athos 
or  the  ancient  Chalcidiee.  The  land  in  the  valleys  of 
'  Panoroi  and  Cassandris,  when,  grazed  by  the.  lightest 
plough,  yields,  it  is  said,  a  more  abundant  harvest  than 
the  finest  fields  m  the  department  between  the  Euse 
and  the  Loire,  or  the  granary  of  France ;  if  the  wheat 
in  its  green  state  be  not  browsed  by  sheep  or  cut  with 
she  scythe,  it  perishes  by  too  much  luxuriance.  Mace- 
donia ia  also  famous  for  its  cotton  and  tobacco,  and  its 
wines  are  some  of  them  equal  to  those  of  Burgundy. 
[Mailt- Brun,  Otogr,  vol.  6,  p.  166,  tcqq.,  Eng.  tranil. 
— Cramer' i  Amc  Grtcce,  vol.  1,  p.  104,  teqq.—En- 
tycL  Ut.  Knmvl.,  vol.  14,  p.  841.)— For  a  list  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Macedonia,  with  remarks  on  their 
reign,  consult  Clinton' »  Fatti  Hellenici,  p.  381,  teqq ., 
3d  td. 

Macs*,  I.  a  Latin  poet,  a  native  of  Verona.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  poem  on  birds,  entitled  Ornilho- 
genia,  and  of  another  on  snakes,  under  the  title  of 
TheritMM.  This  last  was  an  imitation,  in  some  de- 
gree, of  the  Theriaes  of  Nicander.  ( Quint. ,  fast.  Or., 
10,  1,  66  —  Spalding,  ad  Quint.,  but.  Or.,  6,3,  96.) 
We  have  no  remains  of  either  of  these  works.  The 
poem  De  Htrrbarum  etrfseuhu,  commonly  ascribed  to 
trim,  ia  now  regies ed  a*  a  production  of  the  middle 
ages.  (GyrtU,  Dial.,  4,  p.  917,  tcqq  — Broakkut., 
mi  Tibull.,  p.  874.— Vetstnmyer,  BMiagr.  AnalehL, 
p.  84.) — IL  A  friend  of  Ovid's,  who- wrote  a  continu- 
ation of  (he  Iliad,  and  also  an  Antekomerica.  He  has 
been  frequently  confounded'  with  the  preceding,  but 
flourished,  in  truth,  at  a  later  period.  The  former 
died  in  Asia,  B.C.  17.  (Compare  the  remarks  of 
Wenuiorff,  Pott.  Lmt.  Jrtn.,  vol.  4,  p.  670,  tcqq.) 

MacbunIdas,  s  powerful  tyrant  of  Sparta,  whose 
views  at  one  time  extended  to  the  subjugation  of  all 
Peloponnesus.  He  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Philc- 
peamen  in  battle  near  Mantines.  (Plut,  Vit.  Pktlop.) 

Machaon,  a  celebrated  physician,  son  ef  jEbcuIs- 
Btus,  and  brother  to  PodsUrins.  He  went  to  the  Tro- 
j»n  war,  where  his  skill  in  surgery  and  the  healing  art 
proved  of  great  service  to  bis  coantrymen.  Machaon 
was  one  of  those  shut  vp  in  the  wooden  home,  and  is 
by  some  supposed  to  have  fallen  on  the  night  that 
Troy  was  taken.  Ho  received  divine  honours  after 
death,  and  had  a  temple  erected  to  him.  (Horn.,  IL, 
2,  781.  —  Virg.,  JBn.,  3,  868.) — Schwenck  derivea 
the  name  from  the  old  verb  /tax°<  108  root  of  fuixavn, 
and  makes  it  denote  one  who  is  skilful  with  the  band. 
(Andmt ,  p.  306.)  "  Machaon,"  observes  the  Pres- 
ident Goguel  {Origin  of  Lam,  dec.,  vol.  8,  p.  867, 


Eng.  fraud.),  "was  himself  a  verj  able  pbyscisn. 
Hs  waa  a  soldier  ss  well  as  a  physician.  He  wu 
wounded  dangerously  in  the  shoulder  in  i  tally  which 
the  Trojans  had  made.    Nestor  immediately  brought 
him  back  to  hia  tent.    Scarce  .are  they  entered  ihtte, 
before  Machaon  took  a  drink  mixed  with  wine,  ia 
which  they  had  put  the  scrapings  of  cheese  and  bar- 
ley-flour,   (ft,  11, 606,  teqq.)   What  ill  effects  miut 
not  this  mixture  produce,  since  wine  alone  is  very  op- 
posite to  the  healing  of  wounds !   The  meats  which 
Mechson  afterward  used  (ft,  11, 680)  do  not  appear 
in  any  way  proper  for  the  state  in  which  he  found  him- 
self.   In  another  part  of  the  Iliad  (4,  818)  Meneleu 
is  wounded  with  an  arrow  :  they  make  Machaon  im- 
mediately come  to  html  him-    The  an  of  JSsculapiu, 
after  having  considered  the  wound,  sucks  the  blood, 
snd  puts  on  it  a  dressing  to  appease  the  pain.  Hornet 
does  not  specify  what  entered  into  that  dressing.  It 
was  only  composed,  according  to  all  appearances,  of 
some  bitter  roots.    This  conjecture  is  founded  on  the 
following  circumstance :  in  the  description  which  the 
poet  gives  of  the  healing  of  such  a  wound,  he  says  ex- 
pressly that  they  applied  to  the  wound  the  juice  of  a 
bitter  herb  bruised  (11, 846).    It  appears  that  this  wu 
the  only  remedy  which  they  knew.   The  virtue  of 
these  plants  is  to  be  styptic."   To  wbst  is  here  said 
may  be  added  the  remarks  of  an  eminent  physician  of 
onr  own  country.    "  It  appears  that  the  practice  of 
Machaon  and  Pedalirius  waa  very  much  confined  to 
the  removal  of  the  darts  and  arrows  with  which  wouodi 
bad  been  inssrterh,  and  afterward  to  the  soplicauond 
fomentations  and  styptic*  to  the  wounded  parts ;  is, 
when  the  heroes  recorded  by  Homer  were  in  other  re- 
spects severely  injured,  as  in  the  case  of  jEneas,  whose 
thigh-bone  was  broken  by  a  atone  thrown  by  Diomede, 
he  makes  no  mention  of  any  other  than  supernatural 
means  employed  for  their  relief."    {Hatack'i  Medial 
Ettayt,  vol;  1,  p.  38.) 

Macka,  s  river  flowing  from  the  Apennines,  and  di- 
viding Liguria  from  Etruris,  now  the  Magtt.  (I* 
can,  8,  426.— Zee.,  80.  33.)  The  Amos  formed  the 
southern  bonndsry  of  Liguria  until  the  reign  of  At- 
gnstns.    (Pit*..  3,  6.) 

Macbianus,  Titus  Fulvius  Julius,  a  Roman,  »bo, 
from  a  private  Boldier.  rose  to  the  highest  command  a 
the  army,  and  proclaimed  himself  emperor  when  Va- 
lerian had  been  made  prisoner  by  the  Persians,  A.D. 
360.  He  is  one  of  the  so-called  "thirty  tyrants  "of 
later  Roman  history,  but  appears  to  have  been,  as  1st 
a*,  we  can.  judge  from  his  brief  period  of  Minority,  aa 
able  prince.  Macrianus  was  proclaimed  emperor  aloof 
with  his  two  sons  Macrianus  (Junior)  and  Quinra. 
Whan  he  had  supported  his  dignity  (or  s  year  in  the 
eastern  parts  of  the  world)  MscrisBoa  marched  u- 
wsrds  Rome  to  crush  Gsltienus,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor.  He  waa  defeated  in  lUyricum  »J 
the  lieutenant  of  Gallianos,  and  put  to  death  with  ha 
elder  son,  A.D.  363.   (Tree.  Poll.,  Vit.  Maeri**.) 

Macbibo*,  I.  M.  Opilius  Severn  s,  a  native  of  Mau- 
ritania, was  praetorian  prefect  under  Caracatla,  whoa 
he  accompanied  in  his  expedition  againat  the  Parthi- 
ans,  snd  caused  to  be  murdered  on  the  march.  Ma- 
crinus  wss  immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  'Jit 
army,  A.D.  317,  and  his  son  Diadomenianus,  who  was 
at  Aatioch,  was  made  Caesar;  both  elections  wert 
confirmed  by  the  senate.  Macrinns,  after  a  battle  with 
the  Parthian*  near  Nisibia,  concluded  peace  with  then. 
On  his  return  to  Aotioch  be  reformed  many  souses 
introduced  by  Caracalla.  But  hia  excessive  severity 
displeased  the  soldiers,  and  an  insurrection,  excited 
by  Mcesa,  the  aunt  of  Caracalla,  broke  out  against 
Mscrinus,  who,  being  defeated  near  Antioch,  fled  ai 
far  as  Chalcedon,  where  he  was  arrested  snd  put  u 
death,  A.D.  318,  after  a  reign  of  about  14  months. 
His  son  Diadnmenianns  shared  his  fate.  He  was  aw 
seeded  by  Heliogabalaa.  (JuL  Capitol,  Vit.  Jf«n» 
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-Hcrodian,  4,  12, 2,  seqq.)—  II.  A  friend  of  the  poet 
Pertius,  lo  whom  bis  second  satire  is  inscribed.  They 
hid  been  fellow-students  under  Servilim  Numanue. 
(Umaxrcy  ad  Pert.,  Sat.,  2,  I  ) 

Macsoaii,  t  people  of  ^Ethiopia,  highly  celebrated 
is  antiquity,  ana  whom  Herodotus  has  copiously  de- 
scribed.  An  expedition  was  undertaken  against  them 
by  Cambyses,  and  in  this  way  they  have  obtained  a 
ume  in  history.   A  rumour  of  the  vast  quantity  of 
gold  which  they  possessed  determined  Cambyses  to 
march  against  tbem.    He  sent,  however,  beforehand 
some  spies  into  their  country,  from  the  nation  of  the 
Ichthyophagi,  as  they  understood  their  language.  The 
sccounts,  which  the  neighbouring  people  gave,  repre- 
sented the  Macrobii  as  a  tall  and  beautiful  race,  who 
had  their  own  laws  and  institutions,  and  elected  the 
tallest  among  them  to  the  dignity  of  king.    The  Ich- 
thyophagi,  on  asking  the  monarch  of  the  Macro bians, 
to  whom  they  brought  presents  aa  if  ambassadors  from 
Cambyses,  for  what  length  of  time  his  subjects  lived, 
were  told  for  the  space  of  120  years,  and  sometimes 
longer.   Hence  the  name  given  them  by  the  Greet 
writers  of  Macrobii  (Maxpdotot,  "  long-lived").  Gold 
was  the  metal  in  commonest  use  among  them,  even 
for  the  fetters  of  their  prisoners    Herodotus  adds, 
that  Cambyses,  on  the  return  of  his  spies,  immediately 
marched  against  the  Macrobii,  bnt  was  compelled  to  re- 
turn, from  went  of  provisions,  before  he  bad  proceeded 
a  fifih  part  of  the  way.    [Herod.,  3,  17,  teqq. ) — Bruce 
takes  the  Macrobii  for  a  tribe  of  the  Shangallat,  dwell- 
ing is  the  lower  part  of  the  gold  countries,  Cuba  and 
/Tub  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile,  to  the  north  of  Fazuk- 
U.  [Travel*,  voL  2,  p.  654,  teqq  )    Heeren,  bow- 
ever,  more  correctly  thinks,  that  the  people  in  question 
are  to  be  sought  for  farther  south,  in  another  region. 
None  of  the  Shangallas,  that  we  know  of,  live  in  cit- 
ies, or  have  reached  that  degree  of  civilization  imputed 
to  the  Macrobii.  He  thinks  it  probable,  therefore,  that 
the  Macrobii  of  Herodotus  should  be  sought  for  on  the 
coast,  or  in  one  of  the  ports  of  Adel,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Cape  Guardefui.    This  would  place  tbem  in  the 
country  of  the  Somauliet,  who  are,  perhaps,  their  de- 
scendants.   (Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  333,  teqq.) 

Miciobios,  I.  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  in  trie 
first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  under  Theodosius  the 
Younger.    His  full  name  is  Aurelius  Macrobius  Am- 
srosius  Theodosius.    (Funec.,  de  veget.  L.  L.  teneet., 
t,  VI. —  Fabric.,  Bib.  Lot.,  vol.  3,  p.  180.)  As  he 
was  not  a  Roman  by  birth,  and  seek*  in  this  an  ex- 
cuse for  his  Latin  style  (Sat.,  1,  1),  be  has  been  re- 
garded by  some  critics  as  a  native  of  Greece.  (Fa- 
ir ic,  I.  c,  in  notit.)    In  the  manuscripts  he  bears  the 
title  of  Vir  Ctmsularit  et  illuttris;  and  from  this 
tome  have  concluded,  that  be  is  the  same  with  the 
Macrobius  mentioned  in  a  law  of  the  Theodoaian  code 
(lib.  6,  tit.  8)  as  Prafeelut  tacri  eubiadi,  or  chamber- 
Lin  of  the  royal  bedchamber.    Other  critics  have  re- 
marked, however,  that  this  office  was  commonly  given 
to  eunuchs,  and  that  Macrobius  the  writer  bad  a  son. 
It  is  also  uncertain  whether  Macrobius  was  a  Chris- 
tian or  not.   The  supposition  that  be  held  the  office 
of  chamberlain  under  a  Christian  emperor  has  been  the 
chief,  or,  perhaps,  the  only  ground  for  imagining  him 
to  have  been  a  Christisn,  since  the  language  of  his 
writings  and  the  interlocutors  in  the  dialogues  are  en- 
tirely heathen.    (Consult  Sfahul,  Dittertation  tur  la 
Vie,  etc.,  de  Matrobe. —  Clatt.  Journ.,  vol.  20,  p. 
110 ) — The  works  of  Macrobius  are  three  in  number: 
1.  Commentariorum  in  Somnium  Scivionis  libri  duo. 
This  work  is  addressed  to  his  son  EosUthius.  Be- 
sides an  explanatory  view  of  the  Somnium  Seipionit 
of  Cicero,  it  contains  much  information  respecting  the 
opinions  of  the  later  Platoniats  on  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  earth  and  the  other  parts  of  the  universe. 
There  is  a  Greek  version  by  Maxnmus  Planudes, 
which  was  first  published,  from  the  MS.  in  the  King's 


,  Library  at  Paris}  by  Hess,  Hal.,  1833,  8vo.  Some 
'  critics  have  thought  that  the  commentary  we  have 
just  been  considering  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  part 
i  of  the  second  work  of  this  writer,  of  which  we  are  go 
;  ing  to  speak,  and  from  which  it  has  been  detached 
1  through  the  carelessness  of  the  early  editors  There 
|  seems  no  good  reason  for  this  opinion. — 2.  Saturna- 
|  Hum  connviorum  libri  teptem.  Likewise  addressed 
to  bis  son.  This  is  a  compilation  after  the  manner  o 
the  Attic  Nights  of  Aulus  Gelliua :  it  has,  however, 
|  the  dialogue  form,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  transcript 
'  of  a  conversation  which  took  place  at  table  during  the 
celebration  of  the  Saturnalia.  The  principal  interlo- 
cutors are  a  certain  Vectius  Pnetextatus,  Q.  Aurelius 
Symmachus  and  hia  brother  Flsvianus,  Ctecinna  De- 
ri us  Albinus,  Avienus,  a  physician,  a  grammarian,  etc. 
It  contains  discussions  of  a  great  variety  of  historical 
and  mythological  topics,  explanations  of  many  pas- 
sages of  ancient  authors,  remarks  on  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Romans,  dee.  An  idea  of  the  general 
nature  of  the  work  may  be  formed  from  the  titles  of 
some  of  the  chapters  :  Of  the  origin  of  tome  Roman 
wordt. — Of  the  origin  of  ike  Saturnalia. — Of  the  So- 
man year  and  it*  divinont  — Proof  that  all  the  goat 
of  fable  were  originally  symbols  of  the  run. — Of  Ci- 
cero''t  bom  mott.—Of  Auguttut. — Of  Julia. — Detail* 
on  the  luxury  of  the  Romans. — Observations  on  the 
JSneid,  0710!  a  companion  between  Virgil  and  Homer 
—  Why  those  who  turn  round  are  attacked  with  terti 
goet. — Why  women  have  softer  voices  than  men. — Why 
shame  makes  one  bluih.-—Why  bodies  plunged  in  wa- 
ter appear  larger  than  they  really  are,  <5tc.  Many 
things  in  Macrobius  are  drawn  from  Aulus  Gellius, 
and  some  from  Plutarch. — 8.  The  third  work  of  Ma- 
crobius treated  of  the  difference  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages,  and  also  of  their  analogy  :  Dt  - 
iifferenti.ii  et  tocietatibut  Groxi  Latiniquc  Verbi  We) 
have  only  an  extract  from  thia,  made  by  one  Joannes, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  celebrated  Joannes 
Scotus,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  BalsV  • 
(Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  8,  p.  322,  teqq.— Bohr, 
Getch,  Rim.  Lit.,  p.  724,  teqq.)  The  best  edition 
of  Macrobius  is  that  of  Gronoviua,  Lugd.  Bat,  1870, 
8vo.  The  edition  of  Zeune,  Lip*.,  1774,  8vo,  has  a 
very  faulty  text,  but  very  useful  and  extensive  notes. 
The  text  is  a  careless  reprint  of  that  of  Gronoviua. 
The  Bipont  edition,  1788,  3  vols.  8vo,  has  no  notes, 
but «  very  correct  text.  The  Notitia  Literaria  prefix- 
ed is  also  very  useful.— II.  An  ecclesiastical  writer, 
who  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  was  st  first  • 
priest  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Africa,  but  afterward 
made  common  cause  with  the  Donatists.  We  have  a 
fragment  remaining  of  a  letter  of  hia  to  the  people  of 
Carthage,  bnt  nothing  exists  of  a  treatise  which  he 
wrote  while  yet  belonging  to  the  orthodox  persuasion, 
entitled  "  Ad  confettoret  et  virginet." 

Mackones,  a  nation  of  Asia,  occupying  the  north- 
ern parts  of  Armenia,  probably  between  the  town  of 
Ante  and  the  coast  of  the  Euxine.  They  are  mention- 
ed in  the  Anabaais  aa  one  of  the  nations  through  whose 
territories  the  Greeks  marched.  The  Mserones  am 
called  Macrocephali  by  Scylax  (p.  33),  but  Pliny  seems 
to  distinguish  them  aa  two  different  people  (fi,  4). 
Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Macronea  used  .-ircum- 
eision,  having,  as  they  themselves  reported,  derived 
the  practice  from  the  Colchians.  (Herod.,  2,  104.) 
The  natural  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  passage 
is,  that  the  Macrones  were  of  Colchian  origin.  Sin- 
bo  affirms,  that  this  people  were  in  his  time  no  long- 
er called  by  their  ancient  appellation,  but  were  named 
Sanni  (Strab.,  548) ,  and  Eustathnis,  who  confirms 
this  statement,  writes  the  word  Tzani,  according  to 
the  more  modern  Greek  orthography  (ad  Dionyt.  Pm- 
rieg.,  766).  Cramer  thinks,  that  the  modern  name  of 
DianHc  is  a  corruption  o'  Sannice.  (Asia  Minor,  voL 
1.  P-  *»•.) 
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Madaoha,  ■  city  of  Numidia,  near  Tagaste,  and 
aorthwest  of  Sicca.  It  appears  to  have  been  a  place 
af  some  importance,  and,  in  the  Notitia  Numiiuz,  Pru- 
dentiua  Metaurensis  ia  named  as  its  bishop.  It  is  com- 
monly regarded  as  the  birthplace  of  Apuleius,  though 
Mannert  is  in  favour  of  the  Roman  colony  Ad  Mcdera. 
No  traces  of  Madaura  remain.  In  an  inscription  of 
Gruter's  (p.  600,  n.  10),  the  name  of  the  city  ia  given 
as  Medaura.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p. 
381.) 

Maandir,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  Cohe- 
ns in.  Phrygia,  and,  after  forming  the  common  bound- 
ary between  Lydia  and  Caria,  falling  into  the  vEgean 
below  the  promontory  of  Mycale.  It  waa  remarkable 
(or  the  winding  nature  of  ita  course  (gkoIwc  Ov  t( 
imtphXriv. — Strabo,  677),  and  hence  all  obliquities 
or  windings  took  the  name  of  Meander.  (Strab.,  I.  c.) 
It  received  the  waters  of  various  streams,  the  Marsyas, 
Orgaa,  <fec.,  but  wss  not  remarkable  for  its  size  as  fsr 
aa  regarded  breadth,  though  a  deep  river,  and  fordable 
only  in  a  few  places  in  the  early  part  of  ita  course. 
According  to  Xenopbon  (Anab.,  1,  8),  the  Meander 
rose  in  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  flowing  from  thence 
through  his  park  and  the  city  of  Celsne.  In  the  vi- 
cinity rose  the  Marsyaa,  which  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Meander  in  the  suburb  of  Celeron,  where  after- 
ward stood  the  city  of  Apamea.  (Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Leake,  Tout,  p.  168,  scqq.)  According  to 
Strabo  (663),  the  commou  boundary  of  Caria  and 
Phrygia,  on  the  Meander,  was  at  Carura.  After  the 
river  had  reached  Lydia  and  Caria,  it  widened,  and 
entered  upon  what  the  ancients  denominated  the  plain 
of  the  Meander,  which  extended  from  the  borders 
of  Phrygia  to  the  sea,  nearly  100  milea.  Thia  plain 
varied  in  breadth  from  6  to  10  miles,  and  was  orna- 
mented with  a  number  of  fine  cities  and  towns.  Great 
changes  have  taken  place  on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Meander,  by  the  great  deposition  of  mud  and  earth 
in  the  course  of  ages :  changes  that  have  so  com- 
pletely altered  the  face  of  thinga  as  described  by  the 
ancients,  that  the  first  of  modern  geographers  waa  to- 
tally misled  in  his  estimate  of  the  ancient  geography, 
by  attempting  to  reconcile  it  with  the  modern,  on  the 

Sound  of  the  imperfect  descriptions  of  it  in  the  ancient 
oka.  D'Anviile  had  no  conception  that  the  Gulf  of 
Lalmua  received  the  Meander,  but  supposed  a  con- 
siderable apace  to  exist  between  them.  Nor  was  he 
aware  that  the  golf  itself  no  longer  existed ;  that  its 
wide  opening  to  the  sea  was  closed  op  by  alluvions ; 
and  that  the  island  of  Lade,  so  often  mentioned  as  a 
rendezvous  in  the  history  of  the  naval  warfare  of  an-, 
cient  timea,  bad  become  a  part  of  the  main  land,  rising, 
like  the  rock  of  Dumbarton,  from  the  marshy  soil; 
and,  moreover,  that  the  inner  part  of  the  gulf  waa 
transformed  into  a  fresh-water  lake.  The  mud  of  the 
Meander,  having  been  deposited  across  the  southeast 
arm  of  the  gulf  formed  its  upper  part  into  a  lake ; 
which  soon  became  fresh,  when  the  access  of  the  sea- 
water  was  barred  out,  as  it  receives  a  great  quantity 
of  land  waters  from  the  surrounding  mountains.  It  is 
named  the  Lake  of  Ba.fi.,  from  a  town  at  the  southeast 
corner:  it  is  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  from  3  to 
6  in  breadth.  Chandler  represents  the  water  as  in- 
sipid and  not  drinkable.  The  modern  name  of  the 
Meander  ia  Minder.  (Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Wettern 
Asia,  vol.  3,  p.  30,  seqq.)  Mr.  Turner  describes  the 
Meander  in  a  part  of  ita  course  as  about  seventy  feet 
wide,  and  having  a  currant  towards  the  sea  of  about  a 
mile  an  hour :  he  observes,  however,  that  this  must 
be  much  more  rapid,  when  the  streams,  formed  by 
rain  and  melted  snow,  pour  into  it  from  the  mountains. 
He  describes  the  water  as  very  thick  and  muddy ;  and 
■he  mud  in  particular  at  the  bank  as  extremely  deep. 
Tour  ta  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  96.) 

M^iTX,  a  people  in  the  north  of  Britain,  near  the 
aUum  Severi  or  wall  of  Severus,  comprising  the  Ota- 
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deni,  Gadeni,  Selgove,  Novante,  and  Damnii.  <Di» 

Cast.,  76,  IS.) 

M.SCENAI,  Caius  CiLtmrs,  was  descended,  it  is 
said,  from  Elbius  Vollerrenus,  one  of  the  Lucumoncs 
of  Etruria,  who  fell  in  the  battle  at  the  lake  Vadimo- 
nis,  A.U.C.  445,  which  finally  brought  his  country 
under  total  subjection  to  the  Romans.   His  imme- 
diate ancestors  were  Roman  knights,  who,  having  been 
at  length  incorporated  into  the  state,  held  high  com- 
mands in  the  army  (Horat.,  Sat.,  1,  6,  3),  and  Maece- 
nas would  never  consent  to  leave  their  class  to  be  en- 
rolled among  the  senators :  but  he  was  proud  (as  may 
be  conjectured  from  its  frequent  mention  by  the  poela) 
of  bis  supposed  descent  from  the  old  Etrurian  princes. 
It  is  not  known  in  what  year  he  was  bom,  or  in  what 
manner  he  spent  his  youth ;  but  Meibomius  (Mattruu, 
L.  Bat.,  1663,  4to)  conjectures  that  he  was  educated 
at  Apollonia,  along  with  Augustus  and  Agrippa ;  and 
that  this  formed  the  commencement  of  their  memora- 
ble friendship.    He  is  not  mentioned  in  the  history  of 
his  country  till  we  hear  of  hia  accompanying  August™ 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Mutina.   He  was  also  with 
him  at  Philippi,  and  attended  him  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  naval  ware  against  Sextos  roropey,  ex- 
cept when  he  was  sent  at  intervals  to  Rome,  in  order 
by  his  presence  to  quell  those  disturbances,  which, 
during  this  period,  frequently  broke  out  in  the  capital 
In  the  battle  of  Actions  he  commanded  the  light  Li- 
burnian  galleys,  which  so  greatly  contributed  to  rain 
the  victory  for  Augustus,  and  he  gave  chase  with  them 
to  Anton?  when  he  fled  after  the  galley  of  Cleopatra. 
During  the  absence  of  Augustas  in  Egypt,  Msxenaa, 
in  virtue  of  bis  office  of  prefect,  waa  intrusted  with  the 
chief  administration  of  affairs  in  Italy,  and  particularly 
with  the  civil  government  of  the  capital.    (Peio  AJU- 
run.,  Epiced.  Macen.)  After  Augustus  had  returned 
from  Egypt  without  a  rival,  and  the  affairs  of  the  empire 
proceeded  in  a  regular  course,  Mecenas  shared  with 
Agrippa  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  sovereign. 
While  Agrippa  waa  intrusted  with  affairs  requiring  ac- 
tivity, gravity,  and  force,  those  which  were  to  be  accom- 
plished by  persuasion  and  address  were  committed  to 
Mecenas.    The  advice  which  he  gave  to  Augustus 
in  the  celebrated  consultation  with  regard  to  his  pro- 
posed resignation  of  the  empire,  was  preferred  to  that 
of  Agrippa :  Mecenas  having  justly  represented  that 
it  would  not  be  for  the  advantage  of  Rome  to  be  left 
without  a  head  to  the  government,  as  the  vast  em- 
pire now  required  a  single  chief  to  maintain  peace 
and  order  ;  that  Augustus  had  already  advanced  too 
far  to  recede  with  safety  ;  and  that,  if  divested  of  ab- 
solute power,  he  would  speedily  fall  a  victim  to  the 
resentment  of  the  friends  or  relatives  of  those  whom 
he  had  formerly  sacrificed  to  his  own  security.  (Dio 
Ctutiut,  63,  14,  teqq.)   Having  agreed  to  retain  the 
government,  Augustus  asked  and  obtained  from  Me- 
cenas a  general  plan  for  ita  administration.   His  min- 
ister laid  down  for  him  rules  regarding  the  reformation 
of  the  senate,  the  nomination  of  magistrates,  the  col- 
lection of  tsxes,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  gov- 
ernment of  provinces,  the  levy  of  troops,  the  equaliza- 
tion of  weights  and  measures,  the  suppression  of  tu- 
multuous assemblies,  and  the  support  of  religious 
observances.    Hia  measures  on  all  these  points,  as 
detailed  by  Dio  Cassius,  show  consummate  political 
wisdom,  and  knowledge  in  the  science  of  govern- 
ment.   Mecenas  had  often  mediated  between  Antony 
and  Augustus,  and  healed  the  mutual  wounds  which 
their  ambition  inflicted.    But  when  his  master  bad  at 
length  triumphed  in  the  contest,  the  great  object  of 
hia  attention  was  to  secure  the  permanence  of  the 
government.    For  this  purpose  he  had  spies  in  all  cor- 
ners, to  pry  into  every  assembly,  and  to  watch  the 
motions  of  the  people.    By  these  means  the  impru- 
dent plots  of  Lepidus  (Veil.  Paterc,  3, 88)  and  Mu- 
rena  were  discovered  and  suppressed  without  danger 
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or  d'sturbance ;  and  at  length  no  conspiracies  were 
formed.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  a  similar  object, 
be  did  all  in  hia  power  to  render  the  administration 
of  Augustus  moderate  and  just ;  and,  as  he  perfectly 
understood  ail  the  weakneaaea  and  virtues  of  his  char- 
acter, he  easily  bent  bis  disposition  to  tho  side  of  mer- 
cy. While  he  himself,  aa  prefect  of  the  city,  bad  re- 
tained the  capital  in  admirable  order  and  subjection, 
be  was  yet  remarkable"  for  the  mildness  with  which  he 
exercised  this  important  office,  to  which  belonged  the 
management  of  all  civil  affairs  in  the  absence  of  toe 
emperor,  the  regulation  of  buildings,  provisions,  snd 
commerce,  and  the  cognizance  of  all  crimes  committed 
within  a  hundred  miles  of  the  capital  Seneca,  who 
is  by  no  means  favourable,  in  other  respects,  to  the 
character  of  Maecenas,  allows  him  •  full  tribute  of 
praise  for  hia  clemency  and  mildness.  (Epitt.,  114.) 
So  sensible  was  Augustus  of  the  benefits  which  his 
government  derived  from  the  counsels  and  wise  ad- 
ministration of  Maecenas,  and  such  waa  hia  high  opin- 
ion of  his  sagacity,  fidelity,  and  secrecy,  that  every- 
thing which  concerned  him,  whether  political  or  do- 
mestic, waa  confided  to  this  minister.  Such,  too, 
were  the  terms  of  intimacy  on  which  they  lived,  that 
the  emperor,  when  he  fell  sick,  always  made  himself 
be  carried  to  the  house  of  Msscenaa ;  so  difficult  waa 
it  to  find  repose  in  the  habitation  of  a  prince !  During 
the  most  important  and  arduous  periods  of  hie  admin- 
istration, and  while  exercising  an  almost  unremitting 
asaiduity,  Maecenas  had  still  the  appearance  of  being 
sunk  in  aloth  and  luxury.  Though  he  could  exert 
himself  with  the  utmost  sctivity  and  vigilance  when 
these  were  required,  yet  in  hia  hours  of  freedom  be 
indulged  himself  in  aa  much  ease  and  softness  aa  the 
moat  delicate  lady  in  Rome.  ( Veil.  Paten.,  2,  88.) 
He  waa  moderate  in  hia  desires  of  wealth  or  honours ; 
he  waa  probably  indolent  and  voluptuoua  by  nature 
end  inclination  ;  and  he  rather  wished  to  exhibit  than 
conceal  his  faults.  The  air  of  effeminate  eaae  which 
he  ever  assumed,  waa  perhaps  good  policy  in  ref- 
erence both  to  the  prince  and  people.  Neither  could 
be  jealous  of  a  minister  who  waa  apparently  so  care- 
less and  indifferent,  and  who  seemed  occupied  chiefly 
with  hia  .magnificent  villas  snd  costly  furniture.  He 
usually  came  abroad  with  a  negligent  gait  and  in  a 
loose  garb.  When  he  went  to  the  theatre,  forum,  or 
senate,  his  unffirt  robe  trailed  on  the  ground,  and  he 
wore  a  Utile  cloak,  with  a  hood  like  a  fugitive  slave  in 
a  pantomime.  Instead  of  being  followed  by  lictora  or 
tribunes,  he  appeared  in  all  public  places  attended  by 
two  eunuchs.  (Senec,  Epitt.,  114.)  He  possessed 
a  magnificent  and  spacious  villa  on  the  Esquiline  Hill, 
to  which  a  tower  adjoined  remarkable  for  its  height. 
The  gardens  of  Maecenas,  which  surrounded  the  villa, 
were  among  the  most  delightful  in  Rome  or  its  vicin- 
ity. Here,  seated  in  the  cool  shade,  of  his  green 
spreading  trees,  whence  the  most  musical  birds  con- 
stantly warbled  their  harmonious  notes,  he  waa  accus- 
tomed to  linger,  and  pay  at  idle  hours  his  court  to  the 
muses.  Being  fond  of  change  and  singularity,  the 
atyle  of  Maecenas's  entertainments  varied.  They  were 
sometimes  profuse  and  magnificent,  at  others  elegant 
and  private  ;  but  they  were  always  inimitable  in  point 
of  taste  and  fancy.  He  was  the  first  person  who  in- 
troduced at  Rome  the  luxury  of  young  mule'a  flesh ; 
bis  table  was  served  with  the  most  delicious  wines, 
among  which  wss  one  of  Italian  growth  and  most  ex- 
quisite flavour,  called  from  his  name  Macenatianum 
{riin.,  8,  43)  ;  and  hence,  too,  the  luxurioua Trimal- 
chio,  who  ia  the  Magitter  Convhii  in  the  Satyricon 
of  Petroniua  Arbiter,  is'  called  Macenatianut,  from 
his  imitating  the  style  of  Maecenas's  entertainments. 
(Plin,  14,  6.)  His  sumptuous  board  waa  thronged 
with  parasites,  whom  he  also  frequently  carried  about 
to  sap  with  his  friends,  and  hia  bouse  was  filled  by 
musicians,  buffoons,  and  actors  of  Dimes  or  panto- 


mimes, with  Bathyllos  at  their  head.  These  i 
strangely  intermingled  in  his  palace  with  tribunes,, 
clerks,  and  lictora.  But  there,  too,  were  Horace,  and 
Varius,  and  Valgiua,  and  Virgil!  Of  these  distin- 
guished poets,  and  of  many  outer  literary  meo,  Mae- 
cenas was,  during  bis  whole  life,  the  patron,  protector, 
and  friend.  Desert  in  learning  never  failed,  in  course 
of  time,  to  obtain  from  him  its  doe  reward ;  and  hia 
friendship,  when  once  procured,  continued  steady  to 
the  last.  Among  the  distinguished  men  vsho  frequent- 
ed the  house  of  Mascenaa,  a  constant  harmony  seems 
to  have  subsisted.  They  never  occasioned  uneasi- 
ness to  each  other;  they  were  neither  jealous  nor 
envious  of  the  favour  and  felicity  which  their  rivals 
enjoyed.  The  noblest  and  most  affluent  of  the  num- 
ber were  without  insolence,  and  the  most  learned 
without  presumption.  Merit,  in  whatever  abape  it 
appeared,  occupied  an  honourable  and  unmolested 
station.  Mascenaa  ia  better  known  to  posterity  as  • 
patron  of  literature  than  aa  an  author;  but,  living 
in  a  poetical  court,  and  surrounded  with  poets,  it  was 
almost  impossible  that  he  should  have  avoided  the 
contagion  of  versification.  He  wrote  a  tragedy  called 
Octavia,  a  poem  entitled  Dt  Cultu,  and  some  Pha- 
laecian  and  Galliambic  verses.  All  these  have  perish- 
ed except  a  few  fragments  cited  by  Seneca  and  the 
ancient  grammarians.  To  judge  from  these  extracts, 
their  loss  is  not  much  to  be  regretted ;  and  it  is  a  cu- 
rioua  problem  in  the  literary  history  of  Rome,  that 
one  who  read  with  delight  the  works  of  Virgil  and 
Horace,  should  himself  have  written  in  a  atyle  so  ob- 
scure and  affected.  The  effeminacy  of  his  manners 
appears  to  have  tainted  bis  language :  though  hia 
ideas  were  sometimes  happy,  hia  atyle  waa  loose,  flor- 
id, and  luxuriant  (Senec,  Epitt.,  19) :  and  he  always 
aimed  at  winding  up  his  periods  with  some  tum  of 
thought  or  expression  which  he  considered  elegant 
or  striking.  These  conceits  were  called  by  Augustus 
his  calamutri :  and  in  one  of  that  emperor's  letters, 
which  is  preserved  in  Mscrobius,  he  psrodies  the  lux- 
uriant and  sparkling  atyle  affected  by  bia  minister. 
Mascenaa  continued  to  govern  the  state,  to  patronise 
good  poets,  and  write  bad  veraes,  for  a  period  of 
twenty  years.  During  this  long  space  of  time,  the 
only  interruption  to  his  felicity  was  the  conduct  of 
his  wife  Terentia.  This  beautiful  but  capricious 
woman  was  the  sister  of  Proculeius,  so  eminent  for 
bis  fraternal  love  (Horat.,  OA.,  8,  2,  6),  aa  also  of  Li- 
cinius  Munena,  who  conspired  against  Augustus. 
The  extravagance  and  bad  temper  of  this  fantastical 
yet  lovely  female,  were  sources  of  perpetual  chagrin 
and  uneaaineaa  to  her  husband.  Though  his  exist- 
ence waa  imbiltered  by  her  folly  and  caprice,  he  con- 
tinued, during  bia  whole  life,  to  be  the  dupe  of  the 
passion  which  he  entertained  for  her.  He  could  nei- 
ther live  with  nor  without  ber  ;  he  quarrelled  with  her 
and  was  reconciled  almost  every  day,  and  put  her 
away  one  moment  to  take  her  back  the  next ;  which 
has  led  Seneca  to  remark,  that  he  waa  married  a 
thousand  times,  yet  never  had  hut  one  wife.  Teren 
tie  vied  in  personal  charms  with  the  Empress  Livia, 
and  is  said  to  have  gained  the  affections  of  A  ugustus. 
The  umbrage  Maecenas  took  at  the  attentions  paid  by 
his  master  to  Terentia,  ia  assigned  by  Dio  Cassius  as 
the  chief  cause  of  that  decline  of  imperial  favour  which 
Maecenas  experienced  about  four  years  previous  to 
bia  death.  For,  although  he  was  still  treated  exter- 
nally with  the  highest  consideration,  though  he  re 
tained  all  the  outward  show  of  grandeur  and  interest, 
and  atill  continued  to  make  a  yearly  present  to  the 
emperor  on  the  anniversary  of  hia  birthday,  he  waa 
no  longer  consulted  in  state  affairs  as  a  favourite  or 
confidant.  Others  have  supposed  that  it  was  not  the 
intrigue  of  Augustus  with  Terentia  which  diminished 
his  influence,  out  a  discovery  made  by  the  emperor, 
that  he  had  revealed  to  his  wife  some  circumstances  ' 
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concerning  the  conspiracy  <n  which  her  brother  Mu- 
rana  had  been  engaged.  Suetonius  informa  us,  that 
he  had  felt  aome  diapleaaore  on  that  account ;  but  Mu 
nn'i  plot  waa  discovered  in  the  year  793,  and  the 
decline  of  Mecenaa'a  political  power  cannot  be  placed 
earlier  than  736.  The  diaguat  conceived  by  maatera 
when  they  have  given  all,  and  by  favourites  who  have 
nothing  more  to  receive,  or  are  satiated  with  honours, 
may  partly  account  for  the  coldnesa  which  arose  be- 
tween Augustus  and  hia  minister.  But  the  declining 
health  of  Maecenas,  amf  his  natural  indolence,  increas- 
ing by  the  advance  of  years,  afforded  of  themselves 
sufficient  cause  for  his  gradual  retirement  from  public 
affairs.  His  constitution,  which  waa  naturally  weak, 
had  been  impaired  by  effeminacy  and  luxurious  living. 
He  had  laboured  from  hia  youth  under  a  perpetual 
fever  (Plin.,  7,  61);  and  for  many  years  before  his 
death  he  suffered  much  from  wakefulness,  which  was 
greatly  aggravated  by  his  domestic  chagrins.  Maece- 
nas was  fond  of  life  and  enjoyment ;  and  of  life  even 
without  enjoyment.  Hence  he  anxiously  resorted  to 
different  remedies  for  the  core  or  relief  of  this  distress- 
ing malady.  Wine,  soft  music  sounding  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  various  other  contrivances,  were  tried  in 
vain.  At  length,  Antoniua  Muaa,  the  imperial  pbysi 
cian,  who  had  saved  the  life  of  Augustus,  but  -accel- 
erated the  death  of  Marcellua,  obtained  for  him  some 
alleviation  of  his  complaint  by  means  of  the  distant 
murmuring!  of  falling  water.  The  sound  was  artifi- 
cially procured  at  his  villa  on  the  Eaquiline  Hill.  Du 
ring  this  stage  of  his  complaint,  however,  Maecenas 
resided  principally  in  hia  villa  at  Tibur,  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  Anio,  and  near  its  celebrated  cas- 
cades. This  waa  indeed  a  spot  to  which  Morpheus 
might  have  sent  his  kindest  dreams  ;  and  the  pure  ah* 
of  Tibur,  with  the  streams  tumbling  into  the  valley 
through  the  arches  of  the  villa,  did  bestow  on  the 
worn-out  and  aleepless  courtier  some  few  momenta  of 
repose.  But  all  theae  resources  at  length  failed 
The  aervous  and  feverish  disorder  with  which  Mas- 
cenas  was  afflicted  increased  so  dreadfully,  that  for 
three  years  before  bis  death  he  never  closed  his  eyes. 
In  his  last  will,  he  recommended  Horace,  in  the  moat 
affectionate  terms,  to  the  protection  of  the  emperor : 
"  Horatii  Flacci,  ut  met,  mentor  etto."  He  died  in 
745,  in  the  same  year  with  Horace,  and  was  buried  in 
his  own  gerdena  on  the  Esquiline  Hill.  He  left  no 
child,  and  in  Maecenas  terminated  the  line  of  the  an- 
cient Etrurian  princes.  But  he  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terity a  name,  immortal  as  the  arts  of  which  he  had 
been  through  life  the  generous  protector,  and  which 
ia  deeply  inscribed  on  monuments  that  can  only  be 
destroyed  by  some  calamity  fatal  to  civilization.  Msb- 
cenas  bad  nominated  Augustus  as  his  heir,  and  the 
emperor  thus  became  possessed  of  the  Tiburtme  villa, 
which  had  formed  the  principal  residence  of  the  min- 
ister during  the  close  of  hia  life,  and  in  which  the 
monarch  passed  a  great  part  of  the  concluding  years 
of  his  reign.  The  death  of  his  old  favourite  revived 
all  the  esteem  which  Augustus  had  once  entertained 
for  him  ;  and,  many  years  afterward,  when  stung  with 
regret  at  having  divulged  the  shame  of  hia  daughter 
Julia  and  punished  her  offence,  he  acknowledged  his 
irreparable  loss  by  exclaiming,  that  he  would  have 
been  prevented  from  acting  aoch  a  part  had  Maecenas 
been  still  alive.  So  difficult  was  it  to  repair  the  lose 
of  one  man,  though  he  had  millions  of  subjects  under 
his  obedience.  "  His  legions,"  says  Seneca,  "  being 
cot  to  pieces,  he  recruited  his  troops — his  fleets,  de- 
stroyed by  storms,  were  soon  refitted — public  edifices, 
consumed  by  the  flames,  were  rebuilt  with  greater 
magnificence;  but  he  could  find  no  one  capable  of 
discharging  the  offices  which  had  been  held  by  Ma- 
cenaa with  equal  integrity  and  ability."  (Dunlop'e 
■  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  28,  eeqq.  Land,  ed.) 
Mmvi,  a  people  of  Thrace,  above  the  Palue  Bisto- 
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nit,  noticed  by  Tboeydidee  in  his  narrative  of  the  ex. 
pedition  of  Sitalces  into  Macedonia,  but  of  whom  He- 
rodotos  teems  to  have  had  no  knowledge.  (Thuyi, 
%t  98.) 

MalIos,  a  Roman,  slain  by  Ahsla,  master  of  the 
horse  to  the  dictator  Cine  meatus,  for  aspiring  to  su- 
preme power.    (Lie.,  4,  13,  tqq) 

ManIdes  (Marodder),  a  name  applied  to  the  Bac- 
chantes or  priestesses  of  Bacchus,  and  alluding  to  their 
phrensied  movements.  It  is  derived  from  awVtauu, 
"to  rase." 

MjjnIlus  (plur.  Maenala),  I.  a  mountain  in  Iks 
south-southeastern  part  of  Arcadia,  sacred  to  the  sad 
Pan,  and  considered,  on  account  of  its  excellent  -na- 
tures, to  be  one  of  the  favourite  haunts  of  thst  rural 
deity.  (Tkeocr.,  Idyl.,  1,  \XL.—Vwg.,  Georg.,  1, 17. 
— Ovid,  Met.,  1,  316.)  The  modem  name  is  Rint. 
Dodwell  says  thst  its  height  is  considerable,  and  that, 
like  the  other  Peloponnesian  mountains  of  the  first  or- 
der, it  is  characterized  by  intersecting  glens  and  val- 
leys, watered  by  numerous  rivulets,  end  cultivated  with 
sylvan  scenery.  It  is  not,  however,  as  he  remarks,  to 
be  compared  with  Taygetua  either  for  grandeur  or  beau- 
ty. Mamalus  extends  far  to  the  northeast,  bounding 
the  western  side  of  the  plaina  of  Mantinea  and  Ortho- 
menus,  and  occupying  a  tract  of  country  anciently  call- 
ed Mainaiia  (Pautan.,  8,  9),  to  which  the  Delphic  ora- 
cle gives  the  epithet  of  "  cold"  (dwjjretpepof .— Pas- 
tan,,  {.  e.— Dodwell,  vol.  3,  p.  418). — II.  A  lorn  of 
Arcadia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Mamalus,  which  look 
its  name,  according  to  Pa  manias  (6,  3),  from  one  of 
the  sons  of  Lycaon,  its  founder.  It  was  in  rains  n 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  and  its  situation  has  not  ben 
clearly  investigated  by  modem  travellers.  (DoatKii, 
vol.  2,  p.  4180 

M  jshos  or  Mounds,  a  river  of  Germany,  falling  into 
the  Rhine  at  Moguntiaenm  (Mayence  or  Mainz),  and 
now  the  Jfam.  The  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  it  on  getting  possession  of  Moguntiacum.  Ptole- 
my makes  no  mention  of  this  river,  but  would  seem  to 
have  been  acquainted  with  its  sources.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  that  the  inhabitants  on  the  Main,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wurtzburg,  still  call  the  river,  after  the  Ro- 
man fashion,  the  Mon.  The  name  Mas-ma  ia  a  later 
form  than  toe  other.  (Earnten.,  Paneg.  Covet  ,  c.  18. 
—Mannert,  Oeegr.,  vol.  3,  p.  433.) 

M-sonii.  Vtd.  Lydia. — -The  Etrurians,  supposed 
to  have  derived  their  civilization,  or,  according  s> 
others,  to  have  sprung,  from  a  Lydian  colony,  are  often 
called  Mtzonida  (Virg.,  JEn.,  1 1,  759),  and  the  Lake 
Trasymenus  in  their  country  ia  styled  by  Siliua  list- 
ens Maoniu*  Loot*.    (Sil.  Ital.,  16,  89".) 

MaonIdis,  a  surname  of  Homer,  in  allusion  to  bis 
supposed  Lydian  or  Maeonian  origin.   ( Fid.  Homerna.) 

M^Snis,  I.  an  epithet  applied  to  Omphale  as  queen 
of  Lydia  or  Maeonia.  (Oswi,  Fatt.,  3,  310, 862.)— II. 
The  same  epithet  is  also  applied  to  A  recline  as  a  na 
thre  of  Lydia.   (Id  ,  Met.,  6,  103.) 

Maotm,  a  general  name  for  the  tribes  dwelling 
along  the  Pslus  Mmotis.  (Plan  ,  4,  12  —  Strab.,  485.) 
Mela  (1,  2)  uses  the  epithet  M ootid,  and  V opine os 
calls  them  Maotida. 

Mjkotis  Palus,  or  Sea  of  Azof,  a  large  marshy 
lake  between  Europe  and  Asia,  northeast  of  the  Eox- 
ine,  and  connected  with  it  by  the  Cimmerian  Bospo- 
rus, or  Straits  of  Jenieali.  It  is  formed  by  the  Taneie 
(Don)  and  other  rivers.  Its  waters  are  brackish ;  they 
are  well  stored  with  fish,  but  are  shallow  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  banks.  No  rock  has  been  observed 
in  any  part  of  it  The  surface  is  sbont  twelve  inches 
higher  tn  spring  than  in  the  rest  of  the  year.  (Mailt- 
Brun,  vol.  6,  p.  405,  Am.  ed.)— The  Palus  M«otis  is 
said  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  also  called  Maetit  (j 
Maujrif  re  KoMertu.—*,  86,  46),  and  the  Metier  of 
the  Ptmlus  Evximu  (?)  MiJts-j  roO  HoVrou.— 4,  86). 
This  name,  Meeetu,  is  the  earlier  and  general  form 
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(Compare  Wesseting,  ad  Her  pi.,  4,  45.) — We  have 
here  a  curious  link  in  the  chain  connecting  the  early 
religion  of  India  with  that  of  the  countries  to  the  weet. 
The  leading  idea  appears  to  be  one  of  a  cosmogoni- 
eal  nature,  and  to  refer  to  the  action  of  the  humid 
principle  as  the  generating  cause  of  all  things.  Henee 
the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks,  rising  from  the  bosom  of 
the  waters  (ivaovouevn. — 'k^ooiitn  irevroyevijf.  Or- 
fkeus,  H.,  54,  ed.  Hem  ),  or,  in  other  words,  the 

Seat  Mother  of  aU  (Mfnrp).  She  is  the  Moid  (Terra 
tier)  of  the  Egyptians,  the  same  with  their  I  sis. 
(Creuzer,  Symbol.,  vol.  1,  p.  364) :  the  Hut  (Mot) 
of  Sanchoniathon  (limut,  aid  aquosa  mixtionis  putrt- 
io. — Bothart,  Geogr.  Saer.,  8,  S,  p.  700) ;  the  Xaoc 
of  Hesiod  (Theog.,  129) ;  the  ttrfrric,  to  whom  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hypanis  and  Bo- 
rysthenea  (Herod.,  4,  68. — Wat.,  ad  toe.);  the  7$ 
o^rno,  the  primitive  slime  (Creuzer,  Symbol.,  vol.  4, 
f.  3X9);  the  Ktynjp,  4  trpegforary  nam  (Hetych.,  ed. 
Atberti,  p.  687) ;  the  Miyrtf  of  Hesiod  and  of  the  Or- 
phic poets  (Orpheus,  Argon.,  ed.  Htm.  Apotp.,  6, 
19,  n.,  p.  461);  and  the  Ma!a  of  the  Doric  dialect 
(IamU.,  Vit.  Pythog.,  ed.  Kiettling,  p.  114,  66) — 
The  root  of  this  word  is  to  be  found  in  the  Sanscrit. 
(Compare  Hesychnis,  Ma),  ptyo.  'Ivoot.)  Mana- 
Ifai  (Magna  Mater)  is  worshipped  at  (he  present  day 
by  the  Buddhists  in  Nepaul.  (Kirkpatrieh,  Account  of 
NepauL,  Ate.,  p.  114.) — The  worship  of  the  great  moth- 
er OtOovtij  tairnp  P*ot2jia. — Orpheut,  Hymn.,  49,  4, 
ed.  Hern.,  p.  313) ;  the  mother  of  sods  and  nurse  of 
all  things  (SeCni  farrm,  Tfxxpoc  navruv. — Orphan, 
Hymn  ,  Met  17,  ei.  886,  seqq.) ;  the  Metis 

whom  Jove  espoused  as  his  first  consort,  after  the  con- 
flict with  the  Titans  (Hctiod,  Theog  ,  686),  appears 
to  hare  spread  from  east  to  west,  and  one  of  the  early 
seats  of  this  worship  to  have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Pains  Maratis,  whose  slimy  waters  were  regarded  ss  a 
type  of  that  primitive  slime  from  whose  teeming  bosom 
the  world  was  supposed  to  have  been  formed.  (Sit- 
ter's Vorhatle,  p.  67.— Id.  ibid  ,  p.  161,  ttqq.) 

MiBstA  Sylva,  a  forest  In  Etruria,  southwest  from 
Veii.  It  originally  belonged  to  this  city,  but  waa  ta- 
ken by  Aliens  Marcina.  (Lit ,  1,  83.)  Pliny  reports 
that  it  abounded  with  dormice.    (PUn.,  8,  68.) 

Mjsvius,  a  miserable  poet  of  the  Augustan  age, 
who,  along  with  Baviua,  frequently  attacked  the  pro- 
ductions of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  other  distinguished 
writers  of  the  day.  They  are  both  held  up  to  ridicule 
m  turn  by  Virgil  and  Horace,  and  owe  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  names  to  this  circumstance  alone.  (  Virg., 
Edog..  8,  90-.  —  Vast,  ad  he. — Servius,  ad  Virg., 
Georg.,  1,  tlO.—Horat.,  Epod.,  10,  8.  —  Weichert, 
ie  oblrect.  Horat.,  p.  IS. — Bohr,  Gesch.  Bom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  126) 

MagktobrU,  a  city  of  GanI,  the  situation  of  which 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Some  place  it 
near  Binga,  below  Moguntia;  and  they  found  this 
opinion  on  the  opening  lines  in  the  poem  of  Ausonius 
upon  the  Mosella.  D'Anville,  however,  and  subse- 
quent writers,  discover  traces  of  the  ancient  name  in 
the  spot  called  at  the  present  day  la  Moigte  de  Broie, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  Ogno,  near  a  village 
named  PontaiBcT,  which  belonged  formerly  to  Burgun- 
dy- This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  found 
in  this  quarter  on  the  fragment  of  an  urn,  dug  up,  along 
with  other  articles,  in  1808.  The  inscription  is  MA- 
GETOB.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  1,  31.— Lemaire,  Ind.  Ge- 
ogr ,  ad  Cat.,  $.  v.) 

M  sol,  the  name  of  the  priests  among  the  Medes  and 
Persians,  snd  whose  order  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Zoroaster.  The  Msgi  formed  one  of  the  six 
tribes  into  which  the  Medes  were  originally  divided 
(.Herod.,  1,  101);  but,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Median 
empire,  they  continued  to  retain  at  the  court  of  their 
conquerors  a  great  degree  of  power  and  authority.  Tt 
won  Id  appear,  however,  that  they  did  not  witness  with 


indifference  the  sovereignty  pass  from  the  Medes  to 
the  Persians;  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  whole  order,  that  a  conspiracy  was  form- 
ed to  deprive  Cambyses  of  the  throne,  by  representing 
one  of  their  number  as  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  who 
bad  been  previously  put  to  death  by  his  brother.  He- 
rodotus, who  has  given  the  history  of  this  conspiracy 
at  length,  evidently  regarded  it  as  a  plot,  on  the  part 
of  the  Magi,  to  restore  the  sovereignty  to  the  Medes, 
since  he  represents  Cambyses  on  his  deathbed,  as 
conjuring  the  Persians  to  prevent  the  Medes  from  again 
obtaining  the  supremacy.  (Herod.,  3,  66.)  And  the 
Persians  themselves  must  hsve  looked  upon  it  in  the 
same  light,  since,  after  the  discovery  of  the  conspiracy, 
and  the  murder  of  tho  pretended  Smerdis  by  Darius 
Hystaspis  and  his  companions,  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Magi  ensued,  the  memory  of  which  event  wss  an- 
nually preserved  by  a  festival  called  "the  Slaughter  of 
the  Magi"  (Hayofdvta),  during  which  none  of  the  Magi 
were  allowed  to  appear  in  public,  (tierod.,  3,  79. — 
Ctet.,  Pert.,  c.  15.)  This  event,  however,  does  not 
appear  to  have  impaired  their  influence  and  authority ; 
for  they  are  represented  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account 
of  the  Persian  religion,  as  the  only  recognised  minis- 
ters of  the  national  worship  (1,  138). — TJhe  learning  of 
the  Magi  was  connected  with  astrology  snd  enchant- 
ment, in  which  they  were  so  celebrated  that  their  nsma 
waa  applied  to  all  orders  of  magicians  and  enchantera. 
Thus,  the  Septnsgint  translates  the  Chaldee  Atlutp  by 
the  word  Magus  (Mdyof.— Dsn.,  1,  SO. — Id.,  8,  S,  37. 
— Compare  Acts,  13,  6, 8).  The  word  was  also  applied 
to  designate  any  men  celebrated  for  wisdom  ;  whence 
the  wise  men  of  the  East,  who  came  to  see  the  infant 
Saviour,  are  called  simply  Magi.  (Metth.  2, 1.)  It 
would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Jeremiah  (39,  3),  that 
the  Babylonian  priests  were  slso  called  Magi ;  if  at 
least  the  interpretation  of  Rob-Mag,  "chief  of  the 
Magi," be  correct.  (Gesenius, Htbr. Let.,  1. *.  Mag.) 
The  etymology  of  the  word  is  doubtful.  In  Per- 
sian the  name  of  priest  is  mugh ;  and  it  is  not  improb- 
sble,  as  Gesenius  hat  conjectured,  that  the  term  may 
be  connected  with  the  root  meaning  "great,"  which 
we  have  in  the  Greek  fiiy  ae ;  the  Latin  mag-is  and 
mag-nut ;  the  Persian  mih ;  and  the  Sanscrit  mah-at. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  Hindu  grammarians  de- 
rive mah-at  from  a  verb  mak,  signifying  "  to  worship." 
(Wilson's  Sanscrit  Diet.,  t.  v.  Mah-at.— Encyd.  Us. 
Knotol.,  vol.  14,  p.  880,  teq.) — The  Magi  were  divided 
into  three  classes :  the  first  consisted  of  the  inferior 
priests,  who  conducted  the  ordinary  ceremonies  of  re- 
ligion ;  the  second  presided  over  the  sacred  fire  ;  the 
third  was  the  Archimagut  or  high-priest,  who  possess- 
ed supreme  sutbority  over  the  whole  order.  They 
had  three  kinds  of  temples ;  first,  common  oratories, 
in  which  the  people  performed  their  devotions,  and 
where  the  sacred  fire  wss  kept  only  in  lamps ;  next, 
public  temples,  with  altars,  on  which  the  fire  waa  kep' 
continually  burning,  where  the  higher  order  of  Magi 
directed  the  publie  devotions,  ana  the  people  assem- 
bled ;  and,  lastly,  the  grand  aeat  of  the  Archimagua, 
which  was  visited  by  the  people  at  certain  seasons  with 
peculiar  solemnity,  and  to  which  it  was  deemed  an  in- 
dispensable duty  for  every  one  to  repair,  at  least  once  in 
his  life.  This  principal  temple  waa  erected,  it  ia  aaid, 
by  Zoroaster,  in  the  city  of  Bactra  (the  modem  Balk), 
and  remained  till  the  seventh  century,  when  the  follow 
era  of  Zoroaster,  being  driven  by  the  MohamTsoaas 
into  Carmania,  another  building  of  the  same  kind  was 
raised,  to  which  those  who  still  sdhered  to  the  old 
Magian  religion  resorted.  They  were  divided  intr 
several  sects ;  but  this  division  probably  rather  re 
spected  the  mode  of  conducting  the  offices  of  religion 
than  religious  tenets.  No  images  or  statues  were 
permitted  in  the  Magian  worship.  Hence,  when  Xerx- 
es found  idols  in  the  Grecian  temples,  he,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Magi,  set  them  on  fire,  sayn^  that  the 
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jfods,  to  whom  all  things  are  open,  are  not  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  a  templo.  The  account  which 
Diogenes  Laertius  gives  of  the  Magi  is  this  (1,  6, 
teqq  )  :  "  They  are  employed  in  worshipping  the  gods 
by  prayers  and  sacrifices,  as  if  their  worship  alone 
would  be  accepted  ;  they  teach  their  doctrine  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  origin  of  the  gods,  whom  they  think 
to  be  fire,  earth,  and  water ;  they  reject  the  use  of 
pictures  and  images,  and  reprobate  the  opinion  that  the 
gods  are  male  and  female  ;  they  discourse  to  the  peo- 
ple concerning  justice ;  they  think  it  impious  to  con- 
sume dead  bodies  with  fire  ;  they  allow  of  marriage 
between  mother  and  son  ;  they  practise  divination  and 
prophecy,  pretending  that  the  gods  appear  to  them  ; 
they  forbid  the  use  of  ornaments  in  dress ;  they  clothe 
themselves  in  a  white  robe;  tbey  make  use  of  the 
ground  as  their  bed,  of  herbs,  cheese,  and  bread  for 
rood,  and  of  a  reed  for  their  staff."  And  Strabo  re- 
lates, that  there  were  in  Cappadocia  a  great  number 
of  Magi,  who  were  called  Pyretki,  or  worshippers  of 
fire,  and  many  temples  of  the  Persian  gods,  in  the 
midst  of  which  were  altars,  attended  by  priests,  who 
daily  renewed  the  sacred  fire,  accompanying  the  cere- 
mony with  music.  The  religious  system  of  the  Magi 
was  materially  improved  by  Zoroaster.  Plutarch, 
speaking  of  his  doctrine  (Is.  et  Os.,  p.  369. — Op.,  ed. 
Reiske,  vol.  7,  p.  468),  says :  "  Some  maintain,  that 
neither  is  the  world  governed  by  blind  chance  without 
intelligence,  nor  is  there  one  mind  alone  at  the  head  of 
the  universe ;  but  since  good  and  evil  are  blended,  and 
nature  produces  nothing  unmixed,  we  are  to  conceive, 
not  that  there  is  one  storekeeper,  who,  after  the  manner 
of  a  host,  dispenses  adulterated  liquors  to  his  guests,  but 
that  there  are  in  nature  two  opposite  powers,  counter- 
acting each  other's  operations,  the  one  accomplishing 
good  designs,  the  other  evil.  To  the  better  power 
Zoroaster  gave  the  name  of  Oromasdes,  to  the  worse 
that  of  Arimanius ;  snd  affirmed  that,  of  sensible  ob- 
jects, the  former  most  resembled  light,  the  latter  dark- 
ness. He  also  taught  that  Mithras  wss  a  divinity, 
who  acted  as  a  moderator  between  them,  whence  he 
was  called  by  the  Persians  the  Mediator."  After  re- 
lating several  fabulous  tales  concerning  the  contests 
between  the  good  and  evil  demon,  Plutarch,  still  re- 
citing the  doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  proceeds :  "  The 
fated  time  is  approaching  in  which  Arimanius  himself 
shall  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  in  which  the  surface  of  the 
earth  ahall  become  a  perfect  plain,  and  all  men  shall 
speak  one  language,  and  live  happily  together  in  one 
society."  He  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus, 
"  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Magi,  that  each  of  these  gods 
shall  subdue  and  be  subduecfby  turns,  for  six  thousand 
years,  but  that,  at  last,  the  evil  principle  shall  perish, 
and  men  shall  live  in  happiness,  neither  needing  food 
nor  yielding  a  shadow  ;  the  God  who  directs  these 
things  taking  his  repose  for  a  time,  which,  though  it 
may  seem  long  to  man,  is  but  short."  Diogenes  Laer- 
tius (/.  c),  after  Hecatsus,  gives  it  as  the  doctrine  of 
Zoroaster,  that  the  gods  (meaning,  doubtless,  those  of 
whom  he  last  spesks,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius)  were 
derived  beings. — It  will  sppear  probable,  from  a  com- 
parison of  these  with  other  authorities,  that  Zoroaster, 
adopting  the  principle  commonly  held  by  the  ancients, 
that  from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced,  conceived 
light,  or  those  spiritual  substances  which  partake  of  the 
active  nature  of  fire  and  darkness,  or  the  impenetrable, 
opaque,  and  passive  mass  of  matter,  to  be  emanations 
from  one  eternal  source ;  that  to  derived  substances 
he  gave  the  names,  already  applied  by  the  Magi  to  the 
causes  of  good  and  evil,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius ; 
and  that  the  first  fountain  of  being,  or  the  supreme  di- 
vinity, he  called  Mithras.  These  active  and  passive 
principles  he  conceived  to  be  perpetually  at  variance ; 
the  former  tending  to  produce  good,  the  latter  evil; 
but  that,  through  the  mediation  or  intervention  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  the  contcat  would  at  last  terminate  in 
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favour  of  the  good  principle.    (Enfield's  History  of 
Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  63,  seqq.) 

Magna  Gr^ecia  or  Mijen  Gxjscii  (Lin.,31, 7,_ 
Justin,  20,  2),  an  appellation  used  to  designate  itu 
southern  part  of  Italy,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous 
and  flourishing  colonies  which  were  founded  by  the 
Greeks  in  that  part  of  the  country.  There  is  soma 
difficulty  in  determining  how  far  this  name  extended, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the 
country  beyond  Cunta  and  Neapolis ;  and  some  geog- 
raphers have  even  thought,  though  without  sufficient 
reasons,  that  it  was  confined  to  the  colonies  on  tot 
Gulf  of  Tarentum-  Pliny  apparently  considers  Magna 
Grsecia  to  begin  at  the  Locri  Epizephyrii  (3,  15);  but 
Strabo  (175)  even  includes  the  Grecian  towns  of  Sicily 
under  this  nsme.  The  time  when  the  nsme  of  Migni 
Grsscia  Qteyaki)  'E/Uaf)  was  first  applied  to  the 
south  of  Italy  is  uncertain.  It  does  not  occur,  as  fax 
a*  we  are  aware,  in  the  early  Greek  writers,  such  u 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  etc.,  but  it  is  used  by  Po- 
lyoma (2, 39),  and  succeeding  Greek  and  Roman  mi- 
ters. Taking  the  name  in  the  widest  signification 
which  is  given  to  it  by  Strabo,  Magna  Greta  may  be 
justly  considered  as  an  appropriate  name;  since  it 
contained  many  cities  far  superior  in  size  and  popula- 
tion  to  any  in  Greece  itself.  The  most  important  ot 
these  were,  Tarentum,  founded  by  the  Lacederooni- 
ana ;  Sybaris,  Crotona,  and  Metapontum,  by  the  Achsv 
ans ;  Locri  Epizephyrii,  by  the  Locrians ;  and  Rhe- 
gium,  by  the  Chalcidians;  and  in  Sicily,  Syracuse, 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  ;  Gela,  by  the  Cretans  tin' 
Rhodians ;  and  Agrigentum,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Gela.  (Encycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  2t».-Coo> 
pare  Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  339.) 

Magna  Mateb,  a  name  given  to  Cybele.  (Kid. 
Cybele,  Pessinus,  snd  Ludi  Megalesii.) 

Magnintius,  a  German  by  birth,  who,  from  being 
a  private  soldier,  rose  to  the  head  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire in  the  West.  He  was  at  first  a  prisoner  of  wsi, 
but,  to  free  himself  from  chains,  he  joined  the  Romu 
troops,  and  became  distinguished  for  valour.  He  mi 
commander  of  the  Jovian  and  Herculean  bands,  sta- 
tioned to  guard  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  at  the  time 
when  Constans  I.  had  incurred  the  contempt  of  the  ar- 
my by  his  indolence  and  voluptuousness,  and  having 
revolted  against  that  prince,  and  caused  him  to  be 
killed  near  the  Pyrenees,  A.D.  350,  he  proclaimed 
himself  Emperor  of  the  West.  At  Rome  he  acted  with 
great  tyranny,  and  by  his  extortions  was  enabled  to 
keep  in  pay  a  large  army  to  support  his  usurped  io- 
thority.  So  formidable,  indeed,  did  he  appear,  thai 
Constantius,  emperor  of  the  East,  and  brother  of  the 
deceased  Constans,  offered  him  peace,  with  the  posses- 
sion of  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain,  but  bis  offer  wu  re- 
jected. A  war  ensued,  and  Magnentius  was  totally 
defeated.  He  fled  to  Aquileia,  and  afterward  obtained 
a  victory  over  the  van  of  tbe  pursuing  army  st  Tici- 
num.  Another  defeat,  however.  Boon  followed,  and 
Msgnentiu9  took  refuge  in  Lngdunum  (Lyons).  Here 
his  own  soldiers,  who  had  accompanied  htm  in  his 
flight,  surrounded  the  house  in  which  be  was,  and 
sought  to  get  possession  of  his  person  and  deliver  him 
up  to  the  conqueror ;  but  he  prevented  this  by  de- 
apatching  himself  with  bis  own  sword,  after  having  slain 
several  of  his  relatione  and  friends  who  were  around 
him.  (Le  Beau,  Hist,  du  Bos-Empire,  vol.  I,  p.  354, 
sea.) 

Magnesia,  I.  a  city  of  Lydia,  described  by  Strabc 
(14,  647)  as  situate  in  a  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a  mount- 
ain called  Thorax,  and  not  far  from  the  Meander. 
Hence,  for  distinction'  sake  from  Magnesia  near  Mount 
Sipylus,  it  was  usually  atyled  "  Magnesia  at  the  Me- 
ander" (Maytrjaia  kri  UatavSpu).  In  its  immedi- 
ate neighbourhood  flowed  the  small  stream  Lctbaeus, 
which  issued  from  Mount  Pactyas  lying  to  the  north, 
and  joined  the  Meander  not  far  from  this  place.  Mag- 
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aeeia,  according  to  Pliny  (6,  89),  wa»  fifteen  si  ilea, 
according  to  Artemidorus  (ap.  Strab.,  863),  120  au- 
dit, from  Epheaus.  Strabo  makes  it  a  city  of  iEoliso 
origin,  which  is  not  contradicted  by  another  statement 
of  the  same  writer,  when  he  makes  the  Magnetos  to 
have  been  descended  from  the  Delphians  who  occu- 
pied the  Montes  Didymi  of  Thessaly. — Magnesia  was 
sacked  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their  inroads  into 
Asia  Minor.  It  waa  afterward  held  by  the  Milesians, 
and  was  one  of  the  cities  assigned,  for  his  snpport,  to 
Themistocles,  by  the  King  of  Persia.  The  modern 
Gbiirzel-hittar  (Beautiful  Castle)  had  been  generally 
thought  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Magnesia. 
M.  Barbie  du  Bocsge,  however,  in  the  notes  to  his 
uanslation  of  Chandler,  gave  convincing  reasons  for 
Ounking  that  Gkhtzel  hitnr  occupied  the  position  of 
Tralles  ;  bat  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Hamilton  explored 
ihe  rains  of  Magnesia  at  bulcbaxar,  and  discovered 
the  remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  Leuco- 
phryene,  that  the  question  could  be  considered  ss  sat- 
isfactorily determined  in  favour  of  the  latter  place. 
(Leake'*  Journal,  p.  242,  seyj.) — II.  A  city  in  die 
northern  part  of  Lydia,  southeast  of  Corns),  and  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Hennas.  It  ley  close  to  the 
foot  of  Moant  Sipylus,  and  hence,  for  distinction'  sske 
from  the  other  Magnesia,  wss  called  "Magnesia  war 
SKpyhu"  (Hayvnala  ffpdy  Zlirvfty).  Its  founder  is 
not  known,  nor  its  earlier  history.  It  wss  first  brought 
into  notice  by  the  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood 
between  Antiochua  and  the  Romans  (187  B.C.),  It 
was  not  a  place  of  much  importance  under  the  Roman 
dominion,  as  the  main  road  from  Pergamus  to  Sardis 
passed  on  one  side  of  it.  At  the  close  of  the  Milhradatic 
war  the  Romans  gsve  it  its  freedom.  It  waa  frequent- 
ly injured  by  earthquakes,  and  waa  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  the  reign' of  Ti- 
berius, which  that  emperor,  however,  quickly  rebuilt. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  2,  47.— P/tV,  2,  84.)  It  became  af- 
terward the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  The  modern  name  ia 
Magnita.  (Tavernier,  1,  7. — Mamert,  Otogr.,  vol 
6,  pt.  3,  p.  373.)— III.  A  district  of  Theassly.  The 
Greeks  gave  the  name  of  Magnesia  to  that  narrow 

?>rtion  of  Theassly  which  is  confined  between  the 
eneus  and  Pagascsn  Bay  to  the  north  end  south,  and 
between  the  chain  of  Ossa  and  the  sea  on  the  west  and 
east  {Strabo,  441,— Scyl.,  Ptripl.,  p.  24—  Pliny, 
4,  9.)  The  people  of  this  district  were  called  Mag- 
netes,  and  appear  to  have  been  in  possession  of  it  from 
he  remotest  period.  (Horn.,  ft.,  %,'  764.  —  Find., 
Tyth.,  4,  140.— Id.,  Nea.,  5,  60.)  They  are  also 
universally  allowed  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Amphic- 
-yonic  body.  (jBjcAwi.,  it  fall,  leg.,  p.  129.— Plmi- 
s»n.,  10,  8.  —  Herpocrat.,  ».  ».  'Ap+ucrimtf.)  The 
Magnesiant  submitted  to  Xerxes,  giving  earth-  and 
water  in  token  of  sobjection.  {Herod.,  7, 132.)  Tho- 
cydides  leads  us  to  suppose  they  were  in  his.  time 
dependant  on  the  Theasalians  (2,  10)-  They  psased 
with  the  rest  of  that  nation  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Macedon  who  succeeded  Alexander,  and 
were  declared  free  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of 
Cynoecephak*.  (Pofjri.,  Excerpt.,  18,  29,  5.— Ltvy, 
33,  32.)  Their  government  was  then  republican,  af- 
fairs being  directed  by  a  general  council,  and  a  chief 
magistrate  called  Maenetarch.  (Let.,  34, 31.— Strab  , 
9,  442. — Xen.,  Anal.,  «,  1. — Cramer's  Ant.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  419,  teqq.y— IV.  A  city  of  Magnesia,  on  the 
coast,  opposite  the  island  of  Sciathua.  It  waa  con- 
quered by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntaa.  (Cramer' t  Ant. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  427.) 

M  ago,  I.  a  Carthaginian  admiral,  who  gained  a  naval 
•victory  over  Leptines,  the  commander  of  Dionysins  the 
elder, 'off  Catana,  in  which  the  latter  lost  100  vessels, 
and  mote  than  90,000  men.  (Died.  Sic.,  14,  90.) 
Some  years  after  this  we  find  him  at  the  head  of  a 
land  force,  endeavouring  to  make  head  againat  Dio- 
nrysius  in  person ;  bat,  being  defeated,  he  was  com- 
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pelted  to  take  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  to  van  «f 
A  bacterium.  (Died.  Sit.,  14,  90.)  Being  subse- 
quently placed  at  the  head  of  another  expedition  into) 
Sicily,  he  met  with  equal  ill  sueease.  (Died.  Sic.,  14, 
95.)  He  fell  at  last  in  battle  against  Diooysius,  B.C. 
383.  (Died.  Sic.,  16,  16.)— II.  Son  of  the  preee 
ding,  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  B.C.  383.  He  defeated  Diooysius  in  a 
great  battle,  fat  which  the  latter  lost  mere  than  14,000 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  sue  for  peace  and  pay 
1000  talents  to  the  Carthaginians.  A  considerable 
time  after  this,  he  came,  at  the  bead  of  ISO  vessels, 
with  60,000  men,  to  take  possession  of  Syracuse, 
which  was,  according  to  agreement,  delivered  ap  to 
him  by  Icetee,  excepting  the  citadel,  which  was  held 
by  the  forces  of  Timoieon.  No  final  advantage,  bow- 
over,  accrued  to  Carthage;  for  Mago,  suspecting 
treachery  on  the  part  of  his  new  ally,  and  having  long 
wished  for  a  pretence  to  depart,  weighed  anchor  on  a 
sadden  and  Bailed  back  to  Africa,  "shamefully  and 
unaccountably,"  saya  Plutarch, "  Buffering  Sicily  to  alip 
oat  of  his  hands."  (PbU.,  VU.  Timol.) — HI.  Grand, 
father  of  the  great  Hannibal.  He  succeeded  Mago  in 
the  command  ef  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  made 
himself  conspicuous  for  the  rigid  discipline  which  he 
introduced.  The  Carthaginian  senate;  fearing  lest 
Pyrrhns  might  quit  Italy  in  order  to  seise  upon  Sicily, 
sent  Mago,  at  the  head  of  120  vessels,  to  offer  aid  to 
the  Romans,  in  order  that  the  King  of  Epirus  might 
find  sufficient  employment  for  his  arms  in  Italy.  The) 
offer,  however,  was  declined.  Mago  was  succeeded 
by  hie  two  sons  Hasdrabal  and  Hamilcar.  (Jtutin, 
18,  2,  sew.— Id.,  19,  1.)— IV.  Boo  of  Hamilcar  and 
brother  of  Hannibal.  He  commanded  an  ambuscade 
at  the  battle  of  Trebia  (Lev.,  21,  54),  and  waa  also 
sent  at  the  battle  of  Camus,  B.C.  210.  Having 
n  sent  to  Carthage  to  cany  the  newa  of  the  latter 
victory,  he  is  aaid  to  have  pound  oat  in  the  vestibule 
of  the  senate- bo  use  the  golden  rings  obtained  from 
the  fingers  of  the  Roman  knighte  who  had  fallen  in 
the  battle.  These,  when  measured,  filled,  according 
to  the  common  account,  three  raodii  and  a  half; 
though  Livy,  with  true  national  feeling,  states  that 
there  waa  another  and  more  correct  tradition,  which 
made  the  rings  to  have  filled  not  much  more  than  a 
single  madias.  (£**.,  23,  12.)  The  modius  contain- 
ed a  little  over  one  gallon,  three  quarts  dry  measure. 
Mago  waa  subsequently  sent  into  Spain,  where  he  wss 
defeated  by  the  Scipios  at  Iliturgia  (Lie.,  28,  49), 
but  he  afterward  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  Asdru- 
bal  the  son  of  Gtsgo,  sod  defeated  and  slew  Publics 
Scipio.  At  a  later  period,  be  was  himself  agsin  de- 
feated alone  with  Hanno,  Asdrabal's  successor,  by  Si- 
lanua,  the  lieutenant  of  Scipio.  (Livy,  38,  2.)  On 
fleeing  to  Gides,  be  was  ordered  by  the  Carthaginian 
senate  to  cross  over  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  and  cany 
succours  to  Hannibal;  He  conceived  thereupon  the 
bold  design  of  seizing  upon  Carthago  Nova  aa  be 
sailed  along.  Failing,  however,  in  this,  he  was  obliged 
to  stop  st  the  Bsleanc  Islands  in  order  to  procure  new 
levies.  Here  he  made  himself  master  of  the  smaller 
island  of  the  two  (the  modern  Minorca),  and  fortified 
and  gave  bis  name- to  the  harbour.  (Vid.  Magonia 
Portus.)  The  following  summer  Mago  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Liguria,  with  12,000  foot  and  200  horse,  took 
Genoa  by  surprise,  and  made  himself  master  also  oi 
the  harbour  and  town  of  Savo,  and  was  soon  at  the 
head  of  a  numerous  army,  by  the  junction  of  a  power- 
ful body  of  Gaols  and  Liguriaos  with  his  forces.  Held, 
however,  in  check  by  the  consul  Cetbegua,  who  prevent, 
ed  him  from  uniting  with  Hannibal,  be  turned  his  arms  is 
a  different  direction,  and  penetrated  into  Insubria,  but 
he  waa  severely  wounded  in  battle  with  the  Romans. 
He  reached,  however,  Liguria  by  an  able  retreat,  and 


there  met  an  order  from  ihe  senate  at  home,  requiring 
him  to  return  immediately  to  Carthage,  then  menaced 
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hf  SsMd.  Hi  embarked  hi*  trostne  and  set  mi,  but 
died  of  hie  wound  M  th*  jaland  of  Sardmia,  B.C.  808. 
{Lilt.,  80,  48.)  Cornel iu  Nepos  differs  from  otter 
wnters  m  to  the  manner  -of  his  death,  and  My*  that  ha 
either  perished  by  shipwreck  or  we*  murdered  by  bis 
servants.  ( Sep.,  Vit.  Haimb.,  e.  8.)— V.  A  Cart**- 
gtnhko  who  mn  a  work  est  agriculture  in  toe  Pinie 
tonga*,  which  was  Uaaslated  iota  Latin,  by  order  of 
the  K  sraao  senate.  It  was  in  twenty-eight  book*  ac- 
sordiag  to  Vareo.  The  latter  u»fore»  us  sis*,  thai  it 
■as  translated  into  Gseek  by  Casaiiis  Djonyaiu*  of 
Utica,  who  made  twenty  books  «T  it  j  and  that  it  was 
•sill  farther  condensed  by  Diophane*  of  Btsbyaia,  who 
brought  it  down*o  sis  book*,  ( Varrw,  D*  R.  JL,  i,  V.) 

Maoon,  a  mar  of  India  falling  into  the  Ganges. 
Acoordtng  to  Matmert,  (he  aoodora  name  is  the  £sra- 
gtmea.    (Gaogr.,  vet  5,.  pi.  I,  p.  03.) 

Makaual,  a  Oacthaginia*  officer  in  th*  army  of 
Hannibal,  appointed  to  carry  on  the  siege  of  Ssjjurv 
torn  when  Hannibal  marched  againat  the  Gratani  and 
Oarpetani.  (La.,  U,  tt.)  After  the  battle  «f  the 
Lake  Trasyroenin  ht  Italy,  ha  waa  **nl  in  purs  sit  of 
the  flying  Romas*.  {Lit.,  M,  6.)  At  ton  battle  ef 
Osnns  hs  commanded  the  cavalry,  and  strenuously 
advised  Hannibal,  after  the  1st  Mr  had  gamed  bin  deci- 
sis* victory,  to  rasfeh  «t  one*  anon  R*tne.  (Lie-.,  S3, 
M. — Id.,  88,  18.) 

Mai  a,  daughter  of  Ada*  and  Piston*,  and  th»  •iota- 
Mr  of  Mefeory  by  Jupiter.  fane  «na  one  of  toe  PI*)- 
■dee;  and  the  brightest  of  the  n—abet,  sat  siding  to 
■nan  sutbwitrea :  others,  howavsr,  mote  correctly 
auks  Helcyane  ike  most  laminmm.  (Vtd.  Pretadee, 
Imd  sonsDlt  Ideitr,  Stennumen,  p.  14eV) 

Ma  jocund*,  Julius  Vsierius,  gmodsoa  of  the  Ma- 
jerunua  who  was  roaster  *f  the  horse  In  IByria  during 
the  reign  of  Tbeedosius.  Hs  diattngakmed  mrnseif 
•ally  aa  a  brave  coromsader  wnder  Aatiss,  and  at  the 
death  of  the  latter  he  roes  to  suck  distinction  that  hs 
was  elected  emperor  of  the  Wast  m  tan  ceom  of  Avi. 
tas,  whom  lie  'compelled  to  resign  the  imperial  dignity 
In  407.  He  was  assassinated  by  Rtctmer,  sue  of  km 
generals,  after  a  reign  of  four  years  and  •  half,  at  Das- 
term  in  Liguns.    (Hersr,  Lex.  Unit.,  -vol.  It,  p.  88.) 

Malba,  I.  •*  promontory  iu  tas  southeastern  part  of 
the  island  of  Lesbos,  now  Cap*  St.  Jfona — II.  A 
celebrated  promontory  of  the  Peloponnesus,  forming 
&»  extreme  point  to  the  southeast,  and  separating  the 
Laconic  from  the  Argetic  Gulf.  Stnbo  reckon «  674 
stadia  from  thence  to  Tmaaras,  including  the  sinuosi- 
ties of  die  coast.  Cape  Maun  was  considered  by  the 
ancients  the  most  dsngerona  point,  in  the  crreusaaavi- 

Stion  of  die  peninsula,  even  ss  early  as  the  day*  of 
omer.  {Od.,  1,  80 ;  8,  388.)  Hence  arose  the  pro- 
terbial  expression, "  After  douMiagCspe  Ms***  forget 
jour  country."  (Strab.,  898.— Btutmth-,  *d  Od.,  p. 
14S8.— Compere  JkVod.,  4.  17*.— Tkueyd.,  4,  fla- 
cky'., p.  17.)  It  in  now  usually  called  Cape  St.  ,4a- 
rtU,  but  sometime*  Osps  Make.  \Cmmet>»  Mmsnl 
Vreeet,  vol.  3,  a.  188.V—IH.  A  chty  of 
(T*i  Mdis.) 

-  MiLSTSNTOS,  the  aanieat  raws*  af 

iUt .,  9,  87.) 

MalIa,  the  chief  city  of  «h*  Mahetues,  into*  dis- 
trict of  Phthiotis  m  Thesssly,  from  wbkn  they  proba- 
bly derived  their  asm*.  (Sttpk.  Byz.,  t.  v.  laVsAwsy.) 
It  was  near  the  mam-waters  of  the  teas  Hmmmm, 
now  the  Guff  of  Ztiioun. 

Maliachs  Sikvs,  a  golf  sf  Thessely,  Tunning  up  in 
»  northwest  direction  from  the  northern  share  elf  Eu- 
bosa,  and  on  one  aide  of  which  it  the  Pass  of  Tber- 
tnopyhe.  It  ia  noticed  by  several  writers  «f  antieaky, 
such  as  Herodotus  (4,  38),  Thueydide*  (3,  86),  and 
Stnbo  (438).  It  now  takes  ite  name  from  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Zeitoun.  It  aheold  be  observed  Wat 
Livy,  who  often  terms  it  the  Malison*  fimue  (37,  80 ; 
31.  40),  elsewhere  Uses  the  appetiettoa  of  .lEeuanam 
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Sinus  (38,  6X  which  Its  has  borrowed  from  Pol.bios. 
(18,  48.-^Ste»*.  Byx.,  #.  AUa.-Crawrr',  Am. 
Graces,  vol  L,  p.  435). 

M.ALWSSBS  or  Maui,  the  moat  southern,  tribe  af 
Tbessaly.  Tbey  aw  called  by  the  Attic  writers  B> 
Xuif,  MeliaBS,  but  in  their  own  Doric  dialect  MaXuic. 
Scylaz,  indeed,  seents  to  make  a  dirtioctwa  between 
the  mVpUuf  and  UnXuif,  which  is  to  be  found  in  no  oth- 
er author.  Psuoerius  {«A  Sqd.,  p.  33)  considers  lit 
whole  passage  to  be  corrupt.  Toe  Malum  occupied 
principally  toe  shares  of  the  gslf  to  which  they  com. 
muDic*l*d  their  asaie,  extending  as  tar  u  the  narrow- 
est part  *f  the  $UsiU  of  Thermopylae,  and  to  the  ml- 
ley  of  the  Spercbius,  •  little  above  it*  entnnce  into 
the  sea.  (Herod.,  7,  198.)  They  are  admitted  by 
^schinea,  Paqssnias,  and  Harpecratioo,  hi  their  bstt 
of  the  Amphietysnia  states;  wbich  wis  nsturalrjrtt 
be  expected,  as  this  celebrated  asaemUy  had  ilwijt 
been  held  in  their  country.  The  Melisns  offered  earls, 
sad  water  to  Xerxes  in  token  of  submission,  (Htnl, 
7,  133.)  According  to  Herodotus,  their  country  wu 
chiefly  flat  4  in  some  psrts  the  plains  were  extemrn, 
m  others,  nsnew,  being  confined  on  one  aide  by  Im 
Maine  Gulf,  and  toward*  the  land  by  the  lofty  and  is- 
acoiwaibl*  mountains  of  Trachinia.  (Croner's  isc 
Gretoe,  vol.  1,  p.  438.) 

MUt-u,  a  people  m  the  southwestern  part  ef  India 
intra  Gang* in,  along  the  bank*  of  the  Hydnottt. 
(«fra*»,  888.)  It  wss  in  attacking  a  fortress  of  the 
Mailt  that  Alexander  was  severely  wounded.  (Pint, 
Vit.  Met.)  The  territory  of  this  people  would  i«a 
in  some  degree  to  aon*aa<md  to  the  modern  pronncf 
or  anebah  of  JtWwnv  (Vincent'*  Voyage  ef  Nor- 
th*, p.  180.) 

Malms,  a  town  of  CUioia  Csrapeatria,  esstwud 
from  the  lira*  Pyrantel  now  a  smelt  villsgs  ceiled 
Halo.   (Mela,  V,  19.—Cwi.,  3,  7. — Lucca,  3,  SS.) 

MAt-nuMua,  a  nam*  oocurxing  in  Horace  {Sam, 
i,  %,  87).  It  was  thought  very  effeoamaJe  as>ong  tat 
Komans  to  appear  in  public  with  the  tvnic  cardetd] 
or  loosely  girded.  For  thi*.Meccn**  wss  Warned ;  in) 
the  question  arises,  whether  Horace  means,  under  the 
character  of  Mskiuws,  to  portr*.y  bis  patron,  or  wheth- 
er the  reference  i*  merely  one  of  •  general  nature. 
Opinions,  «f  oeurae,  are  divided  «a  this  subject.  At 
first  view,  it  appear*  hardly  probable  that  the  poet 
vasaid  etafcfses  sucb.s«  opportunity,  or  adopt  eocb  i 
mode,  of.  eeaauriag  his  friend  and  benefactor,  one  to 
venom  he  owed  so  large  a  share  of  hi*  own  elevitioa. 
And  yet,  when  we  take  into  consideration  all  the  dr- 
cumatancca  of  the  case,  the  respsctive  ebarsctsn  of 
the  bsrd  and  his  patron,  s*  well  as  the  sincere  ui 
manly  tratas*  af  the  intimacy  which  existed  between 
team,  it  wrmU  seem  es  if  this  vary  way  of  sUackitf 
the  foiblaa  of  Maiiwai*  wa*  that  cmult  of  s  genome 
friendship,  the  applying  a  desperate  .remedy  to  a  die- 
graceful  failing.  But,  U  wifl  be  asked,  does  not  tht 
areseaea  of  smJtt  ia  the  text  railrtat*  (gainst  thb 
iaaat  We  answer,  fey  oeane***,  if  tbs  lenn  be  utes 
m  ■  soamaad  saaae.  Both*  lajgwrd*  it  h*r*  as  eeait- 
akmJt  merely  t*  "  eantvaafaic  imfmdenUr  nu  mesa 
this  exulaaAkwo  4«nves  support  frees  fee 


ea^^easlal 

Wtowmg  bne«f  Afrtnm*  {af.  Itidar.,  10,  liu.  &)t 
"  Ego  wtnlhm  net  exittmmm\  futntm  tstt  as*  afir 
nr."  In  sddttn*  to  what  is.  here  stated,  we  rosy  ob- 
serve, mat  tks  tesy  cans*  of  lUtiiam*,  aa  mdieettnj 
mt  eSerarmate  parson,  sns*  osmtaiti  •  covert  allusion  to 
Majcenaa,  whose  genaeaf  habits  in  this  respect  were 
known  to  all.  line  word  is  derived  either  from  the 
Greek  piMm,  or  from  she  old  Latin  term  makU. 
equvvareat  to  atsOsr,  and  used,  eccording  to  Nooiue, 
by  Lncama. 

MiMEK-rtWi,  a  name  of  Mess  ana  in  Sicily.  (VH 
Msmertini.— BtarwUi,  13,  e*.  117.— Arc*.  7.) 

MaamaTim,  a  baud  ef  Cesnpemisa  mercenaries,  ori- 
gmalry  errrployed  u  bnciry  by  Agathoclee.  After  hanag 
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beta  established  for  some  time  at  Syracuse,  p  tumult 
•rose  between  them  and  the  citizens,  in  consequence 
of  their  being  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting  at  the 
(lection  of  magistrates,  which  they  had  previously  en- 
joyed. The  sedition  was  at  last  quelled  by  the  fnter- 
ference  of  some  of  the  elderly  and  most  influential  cit- 
izens, and  the  Mamertines  agreed  to  leave  Syracuse 
and  return  to  Italy.  Having  reached  the  Sicilian 
straits,  they  were  hospitably  received  by  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Messana;  but,  repaying  this  kindness  by  the 
basest  ingratitude,  they  rose  upon  the  Messanian*  by 
night,  slew  the  males,  took  the  females  to  wife,  and 
caned  the  city  Mamertina.  (Diod.  Stic  ,  fragm.,  lib. 
11.)  Tbi*  conduct  on  the  part  pf  the  Mamertines  led 
eventually  to  the  first  Punic  War.  (Yid.  Funieum 
Beiluuj.)— The  origin  of  the  name  Mamertini  is  said 
to  have  been  aa  foUowa.  It  was  customary  with  the 
Oacan  natieas  of  Italy,  in  time  of  famine  or  any  other 
misfortune,  to  seek  to  propitiate  the  favonr  of  the 
gods  by  consecrating  to  them  not  only  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  earth  during  a  certain  year,  but  alsp  all  the 
male  children  born  during  that  same  space  of  time. 
Mauiers  or  Mars  being  their  tutelary  deity,  they  called 
these  children  after  him  when  they  had  attained  ma- 
turity, and,  under  the  general  and  customary  name  of 
Mamertuii,  sent  them  away  to  seek  new  abodes.  (Fit, 
Mamertiura.) 

MahsbtIum,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  northeast  of  Rhe- 
gium.  It  appears  to  have  been  originally  founded  by 
a  bind  of  Campauian  mercenaries,  who  derived  their 
name  from  Mamers,  the  Ocean  Mars,  and  are  known 
to  bars  afterward  served  under  Agathocles  and  other 
prince*  of  Sicily.  (Yii.  Mamertini.)  Barrio  and  oth- 
er native  antiquaries  have  identified,  this  ancient  town 
with  the  site  of  Mortmain ;  but  this  place,  which  is 
situated  between  Nicattro  and  Cotenza,  seems  too 
distant  from  Locri  sad  Rhegium  to  accord  with  Slra- 
bo's  description.  (Slrai.,  301.)  The  majority  of 
modern  topographers,  with  Cluverius  at  their  head), 
place  it  at  Opfido,  an  episcopal  see,  situate  above 
Scggia  and  G trace,  sad  when  old  coins  appertaining 
to  the  Mamertini  are  said  to  have  been  discovered. 
{Crtmtr't  Am.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  438.) 

Mj.mu.Jl  Liz,  u  limittinu,  ordained  that  there 
should  be  an  uncultivated  space  of  five  feet  broad  left 
between  farms,  and  if  any  dispute  happened  about  this 
■utter,  that  a  single  arbiter  should  be  appointed  by  the 
pnetor  to  determine  it.  The  law  of  the  twelve  tables 
required  three  arbiters.— This  law  was  proposed  by  C. 
Mamiliua  Tuninus,  A.O..C.  64V,  who  had  been  consul 
in  514  A.U.C.  (Consult  Emeiti,  Index  Leg.  ai 
Ck.,  *.  v.  MamiUa —  Gocrenz,  ad  Cic.,  de  Leg.,  I, 
31) 

Huciba  Vrroalos^sn  artificer  in  the  reign  of 
Nora*.  When  the  Attctle  or  sacred  shield  fell  from 
heaven,  the  monarch  showed  it  to  all  the  Roman  ar- 
tists, arid  ordered  them  to  exert  all  their  skill,  and 
males  eleven  other  shields  exactly  resembling  it.  All 
declined  ike  attempt,  however,  except  Mamuriua,  woo 
was  so  euccstsful  is  the  imitation,  and  nude  the  other 
sieves  ae  like  onto  it,  that  not  even  Numa  himself 
could  distinguish  the  copies  from  the  origin*),  (Fid. 
Ancile  and  Salii.)  Mamorius  asked,  for  no  other  re- 
ward but  that  his  name  might  be  mentioned  in  the 
hymn  of  the  Salii,  aa  they  bore  along  these  sacred 
aatetda  in  pmcession.  (Plvt.,  YU.  NutMr-Owid,  Fat*,, 
3.3W.) 

Mahpbia,  a  native  of  Formita,  of  obscure  origin. 
He  served  under  Julius  Cesar  in  Gaul,  aa  Pr<tfect#t 
fabrarum,  and  rose  so  high  in  favour  with  him,  that 
Caesar  permitted  him  to  enrich  himself  at  the.  expense 
of  too  Gauls  in  any  way  he  waa  able.  Mamurre,  in 
consequence,  became  possessed  of  enormous  wealth, 
and  returned  to  Rome  with  his  ill-gotten  riches.  Here 
ae  displayed  so  Utile  modesty  and  reserve  in  the  em- 
ployment of  his  fortune,  as  to  have  been  the  first  Ro- 


man that  irtorustedhis  entire  heese  with  mstUe.  This; 
structure  was  situate  on  the  Cesium  Hill.  We  have 
two  epigrams  of  Catuttes  against  him,  in  which  he  i* 
severely  handled.  Horace  alee  allude*  to  him  with 
sly  ridicule  m  one  of  bis  satire*  (1,6,  87.)  He  calk 
Formias  "  Memwmrum  «r*»,"  the  city  of  the  L*-> 
mian  fine  being  here  named  star  a  race  of  whom  ao-i 
thing  was  known.    (Kid.  Pormia.)  • 

MANCftrn*,  C.  Hostiuus,  a  Reman,  consul,  who, 
though  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  was  weaesled  and 
stripped  of  his  camp  by  only  4000  Nnmaniiaee.  (Lip., 
Bpit.,  68.)  The  remnant  of  the  Roman  army  was  sK 
lowed  to  retire,  upon  their  making  a  treaty  ef  peace 
with  the  Numantiaos,  but  the  senate  refused  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  ordered  Ma  acinus  to  be  delivered  up  to 
the  enemy  ;  but  they  rented  to  receive  ban.  Manei* 
aua  thereupon  returned  to  Rome,  and  we*  reinstated 
in  hie  rights  of  a  citizen,  contrary  to  the  opntioo  of  the 
tribune  P.  Rotilius,  who  ateerted'  that  be  could  not 
enjoy  the  right  of  returning  to  bis  country,  called  by  - 
the  Roman*  jut  pottHmtmi.  {Vie.,  it  Oror.— Com- 
pare Cic.,  de  Off.,  3,  60  —  Her.,  8,  10. — Id.,  8,  14.—. 
Yell.  Paten.,  *,  l.—Dnkep,  ad  Ftor.,  L  e.) 

ManbaMy,  a  daughter  of  King  Astyegee,  and  moth, 
er  of  Cyrus  the  elder.   (Yii.  Aetysges.) 

Mandxla,  a  vfllsge  m  the  country  of  the  Sabine*, 
near  Horace'*  Arm.  The  poet  amides  to  it*  ooM 
mountain  atmosphere.  It  is  now  perhaps  Baritla. 
(Borat.,  Bp.,  I,  IB,  105.) 

Mjkdusii,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaol,  client*  of  the 
Atini,  whose  chief  city  was  Ale*!*,  now  AHse.  Their 
territory  answered  to  what  is  new  the  department  dt 
la  Cite  tor.    (Lemaire,  hi.  Geegr.,  ad  Cat.,  »,  ».) 

Mandctxij,  a  city  of  Apulia,  nearly  half  way  be- 
tween Brundisforo  and'Tarentom.  It  still  retain*  it* 
ancient  name.  This  otherwise  obscure  town  has  ac- 
quired some  interest  m  history  from  having  witnessed 
the  death  of  Aichidamu*,  king  of  Spans,  the  son  of 
Agesilaus.  He  had  been  summoned  by  the  Taren* 
tines  to  aid  them  against  the  Messapian*  and  LucanU 
ana,  but  even  his  bravery  waa  insufficient  to  subdue 
their  foes.  He  foil  m  the  conflict,  and  his  body,  a* 
Plutarch  relates,  remained  inpoesession  of  the  enemy, 
notwithstanding  the  large  oners  made  by  the  Tarem 
tines  to  recover  it  This  is  said  to  have  been  the 
only  instance  in  which  a  Spartan  kin?  was  debarred 
the  rites  of  burial.    (Plat.,  Yit.  Agid— Aiken.,  1% 

9.  —Strabo,  280.)"  Manduria  was  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  second  Punic  war.  (Lit.,  97,  16.)  A 
curious  well  is  described  by  Plmy  as  existing  near 
this  town.  According  to  his  account,  its  water  always 
maintained  the  same  level,  whatever  quantity  was 
sdded  to  or  taken  from  it.  (PHn.,  8,  108.)  This  phe- 
nomenon may  stilt  be  observed  st  the  present  day1. 
(Swinburne'*  Travel*,  vol.  I,  p.  2*8  ) 

Manetho  (ISdvtduf ,  MaverO,  Havaiiuv,  T&aveOav), 
a  celebrated  Egyptian  writer,  a  native 1  of  Diospoln, 
who  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
edelphus,  at  Mende  or  Heliopotis,  and  to  have  been  a 
man  of  great  learning  and  wisdom.    (MHan,  de  An:, 

10,  16.)  He  belonged  to  the  priest-caste,  and  was 
himself  a  priest,  and  interpreter  or  recorder  of  religious 
usages,  and  of  die  sacred,  and  probably,  arse,  historical 
writings,  with  the  title  of  'ltpOYpau/taTtvr;.  It  appear* 
probable,  however,  that  there  were  more  than  one  in- 
dividual of  this  name ;  and  k  i*  therefore  doubtful 
whether  all  the  works  which  were  attributed  by  an- 
cient writers  to  Manetho,  were  in  reality  written  by 
the  Manetho  who  lived  In  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phfla- 
delpbus.  Manetho  wrote  a  history  of  Egypt  (Jdyvim- 
oxo)  in  three  books,  in  which  he  gave  an  account  of 
this  country  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  death  of 
Darius  Codomanut,  the  last  king  of  Persia.  There  ts 
every  reason  for  supposing  that  this  wss  written  by 
the  Manetho  who  lived  under  Philadelphia.  Consid- 
erable fragment*  are  preserved  in  the  treatise  of  Jose- 
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phus  against  Apion ;  but  itiH  greater  portion*  in  the 
•' Chronicle*"  of  George  SyncelTue, a  monk  of  the  ninth 
century.  The  "  Chronicles"  of  Syncellus  were  prin- 
cipally compiled  from  the  "  Chroniclee"  of  Julius  Af- 
tieanu*  end  from  Eusebius,  both  of  whom  mede  greet 
use  of  Manetbo'e  "  History."  The  work  of  Africanoa 
is  loet ;  and  we  only  posieee  a  Latin  version  of  that  of 
Eusebius,  which  was  translated  oat  of  the  Armenian 
version  of  the  Greek  teit  preserved  at  Constantinople. 
Manetho  indicates  as  his  principal  sources  of  informa- 
tion certain  ancient  Egyptian  chronicles,  and  also,  if 
Syncellus  has  rightly  comprehended  hie  meaning,  the  in- 
scriptions which  Tooth,  or  the  first  Hermes,  had  traced, 
according  to  him,  in  the  sacred  language,  on  columns. 
We  say,  if  SyneeHus  baa  rightly  comprehended  bin, 
because  it  appear*  that  the  passage,  in  which  Manetho 
speak*  of  the  columns  of  Egypt,  baa  not  been  taken 
from  his  history  of  Egypt,  but  from  another  work  of  a 
mystic  character,  entitled  Sothis.  The  inscriptions 
just  referred  to,  aa  having  been  written  in  the  sacred 
dialect,  Agatbodstmon,  son  of  toe  second  Hermes,  and 
father  of  Taut,  bad  translated  into  the  vulgar  dialect, 
and  placed  among  the  writinga  deposited  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  a  temple.  Manetho  gives  the  list  of  thirty 
dynasties  or  successions  of  kings  who  reigned  in  the 
same  city ;  for  thus  are  we  to  understand  the  word 
dynatty,  which,  in  Manetho,  is  not  synonymous  with 
reigning  family.  Hence  some  of  his  dynasties  are 
composed  of  several  families.  The  thirty-one  lists  of 
Manetho  contain  the  name*  of  113  king*,  who,  ac- 
cording to  them,  reigned  in  Egypt  during  the  space  of 
4469  years.  As  we  cannot  reconcile  this  long  dura- 
tion of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  with  the  chronology  of 
the  Scriptures,  some  writer*  have  hence  taken  occasion 
to  throw  discredit  on  Manetho,  and  have  placed  him 
in  the  class  of  fabulous  historian*.  (Compare,  in  par- 
ticular, PtlaV;  Doctr.  Terns.,  lib.  9,  e.  16.)  A  circum- 
stance, however,  which  would  seem  to  claim  for  this  his- 
torian some  degree  of  confidence  is,  that  the  succession 
of  kings,  aa  given  by  him,  does  not  by  any  means  corre- 
spond to  the  pretensions  of  the  more  ancient  priests  of 
Egypt,  who  enumerated  to  Herodotus  a  list  of  monarch* 
which  would  make  the  duration  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt 
exceed  30,000  years !  We  know  also,  from  Josephue, 
(hat- Manetho  corrected  many  thing*  in  Herodotus 
which  betrayed  a  want  of  exactness.  Larcher  accuse* 
Manetho  of  having  been  a  mere  flatterer  of  the  Ptol- 
emies. (Hut.  i'Herod.,  vol.  7,  p.  833.)  But  the  lat- 
ter has  found  a  defender  in  M.  Dubois- Ayme.  (De- 
ecrxptwn  de  FEgj/ftt,  vol.  1,  p.  901.)  Other  and 
more  equitable  critics,  such  aa  Calviaius,  Usher,  and 
Capellus,  have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  chronol- 
ogy of  Manetho  with  that  of  the  Scripture*,  by  reject- 
ing a*  fabuloua  merely  the  first  fourteen,  fifteen,  or 
■ixteen  dynaatiea.  Marabam,  however,  waa  the  first 
to  accomplish  this  end,  and  that,  too,  without  re- 
trenching any  part  of  Manetho'*  catalogue.  (Ckron- 
ieut  Canon  JSgyptiacut,  Hebraicut,  Gram,  Land., 
1672,  fol.)  He  baa  made  it  appear,  that  the  first  sev- 
enteen dynasties  of  Manetho  might  have  reigned  si- 
multaneously in  different  parte  of  Egypt,  and  Mat  tbua 
the  interval  of  time  between  Menea  (whom  Marsham 
believes  to  have  been  Ham,  the  eon  of  Noah),  and  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Amaaia,  is  only  1819  years.  Two 
great  men  of  the  17th  century,  Newton  and  Boesuet, 
have  approved  of  the  system  of  Marabam :  and  yet  it 
would  certainly  seem  to  be  faulty,  in  placing,  contra- 
ry to,  all  probability,  the  commencement  of  the  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  immediately  after  the  deluge,  and  in 
limiting  to  1400  years  the  period  that  elapsed  between 
Mene*  and  Sesostris.  To  remove  these  inconvenien- 
ce*, Pexron,  giving  the  preference  to  the  chronology 
ef  the  Septuagint,  modified  the  system  of  Manetho, 
by  reckoning  2619  years  from  Menes  to  Nectanebua, 
the  lest  king  of  the  30th  dynasty  of  Manetho.  He 
.  place*  Menea  648  yean  after  the  deluge,  at  the  epoch 
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of  Debar*.   Whichever  of  these  tyttems  nay  1m  tot 
true  one,  it  would  seem  that  even  though  the  chro- 
nology of  Manetho  present*  some  difficulties,  we  ought 
not  for  that  reason  to  refuse  him  all  confidence  u  en 
historian.    As  Carabyees  had  destroyed,  or  trtniport- 
ed  into  Penis,  the  ancient  documents  of  Egyptien 
history,  it  ia  more  than  probable  that  the  priests  of 
Egypt  replaced  them  by  new  chronicles,  in  which 
they  must  necessarily  have  committed,  without  in- 
tending it,  some  very  great  error*,   ft  is  from  then 
erroneous  sources  that  Manetho  would  appear  to  hive 
drawn,  in  good  faith,  hia  means  of  information.  It 
ia  no  easy  matter,  however,  after  all,  to  ascertain  the 
real  value  of  Manetbo'a  "  History,"  in  the  form  ia 
which  it  ha*  come  down  to  us.    The  reader  but 
judge  of  the  use  that  baa  been  made  of  it  for  Egyp- 
tian chronology,  by  referring  to  Reek's  AUt  JBgyptu- 
eke  Zeitrecknung  (AUona,  1830) ;  to  the  works  of 
Champollion,  Wilkineon'a  Topograpku  of  Thebes,  ud 
the  other  authorities  which  will  be  indicated  by  a  ref- 
erence to  these  works.    (Encycl.  Ue.  Knowl ,  vol  14, 
p.  379.) — Besides  this  work,  Manetho  wrote  soma 
others,  which  are  loot.    These  were,  1.  lepa  Biftor 
("  Sacred  Book"),  treating  of  Egyptian  theology.—!. 
B/<Xof  t%  iudeur  ("  Book  of  Sotku"),  an  astronom- 
ical, or,  rather,  astrological  work,  addressed  to  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus. — 8.  tvaucuv  bnropij  ("  Epitome  »/ 
Pkytiu").—t.  A  poem,  in  six  cantos,  which  hu 
come  down  to  as  under  the  title  of  'Amrrrtanurras, 
and  treats  of  the  influence  of  the  star*.   It  is  evident- 
ly the  production  of  a  much  later  age,  aa  Holstensiui 
thought,  and  aa  Tyrwhitt  baa  demonstrated.  (Com- 
pare Heyne,  Opute.  Acad.,  vol.  I,  p.  95.)  Among 
the  works  published  by  the  credulous  Nanni,  of  Ti- 
lerbo,  there  ia  a  Latin  one  escribed  to  Manetho,  in) 
entitled  "  De  Regions  Mgypti." — The  fragment!  of 
Manetho  have  been  collected  by  Joseph  Scaliger,  ud 
publiahed  in  hi*  treatise  "De  Emendaliene  Tempo- 
rum."  (Sckoll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  SIS.  teei.) 
The  'Kvort'KeayaTui&  were  first  edited  by  Gronoviot, 
Lugd.  Bat.,  1608,  4to.   There  ie  a  later  edition,  by 
Axtiue  and  Rigler,  Colon.,  1832,  8vo.    In  Ruperti't 
and  Schlichthorsl's  "  New*  Magazin  fur  Sdadltkr- 
er,"  Gifting.,  1798  (vol.  3,  pt.  1,  p.  90,  tetf),  then  j 
is  a  dissertation  of  ZieglerH  on  the  ' kicorcXcapanti, 
in  which  he  undertake*  to  (how  that  this  poem  wu 
written  after  the  time  of  Augustus.   (Hofmtm,  La. 
Bibliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  76.)  ' 

MahilIa  Lex,  I.  by  Matriliue  the  tribune,  A.l'.C. 
687,  for  conferring  on  Pompey  the  charge  of  the  mr 
against  Mithradates.  Its  paeaage  waa  supported  by 
Cicero,  who  was  then  prsrtor,  and  also  by  Julius  Ce- 
sar, but  from  different  view*.  (Vid.  Pompeius.)— II. 
Another,  by  the  same,  that  freed  men  might  vote  ia  aH 
the  tribes,  whereas  formerly  they  voted  in  some  one  of 
the  four  city  tribes  only.  This  law,  however,  did  not 
pass.  (Ctc.,  pro  Murom.,  S3. — Emeeti,  hd.  La., 
».».) 

MinilTcs,  I.  Marcus  or  Cains,  a  Latin  poet,  known 
only  by  hi*  poem  entitled  Aitrrmomica,  in  five  books. 
The  manuscripts  do  not  agree  about  the  name  of  tbrs 
poet ;  some  of  them  calling  him  Manlius,  others  Mai- 
lius.  Bentley  believed  him  to  have  been  born  in  Asia. 
Two  Teasons  led  him  to  entertain  this  opinion ;  the 
strange  construction  which  appears  in  some  of  the 
verses  of  Manilina,  and  the  improbability  that,  at  the 
period  when  this  poet  appeared,  the  Romans  paid  any 
great  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  the  heavens  end 
the  lessons  of  astrology.  It  ie  true,  the  fourth  book 
of  the  poem  contain*  two  verses  (the  41st  and  7791b) 
in  which  Manilina  speaks  of  Rome  ae  kit  city;  hot 
these  two  line*  are  boldly  declared  by  the  great  Eng- 
liah  critic  to  be  interpolated.  He  endeavours  to  make 
ft  appear  that  the  author  of  the  Astronomies  is  neither 
the  astrologer  Manilina  of  whom  Pliny  speaks  (36, 17), 
nor  the  mathematician  of  the  same  name,  of  whom,  an 
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another  occasion,  be  make*  mention  (36,  10).  Bent- 
ley  believe*  that  the  poet  ta  to  be  placed  in  the  age  of 
Anguato*  ;  hot  he  haa  no  other  ground  for  thia  belief 
than  the  observation  which  he  hat  made,  that  Manilla* 
never  n«es  the  genitive  termination  n  (oiilit,  mgmi, 
imperii,  dec.),  out  the  contracted  form  in  <  (auxUt, 
mgeni),  which  mark*  a  writer  of  the  Augustan  age. 
Properthi*  among  the  poet*  first  uted  the  form  in  ri. 
—The  poem  of  Manilios  if  nnfioished.  The  five 
book*  which  are  extant  treat  principally  of  the  fixed 
Mara ;  but  the  poet  promise*,  in  many  parte  of  hi*  work, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  planets.  The  language  is 
in  many  instances  marked  by  great  purity,  many  po- 
etic beauties  appear,  and  the  whole  betrays  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  talent  in  managing  a  subject  of 
to  dry  and  forbidding  a  nature.  It  appears  from  many 
parte  of  the  work  that  Manilios  was  a  atanch  adherent 
ef  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  best  editions  are,  that 
of  Benthy,  Land.,  1739,  4to,  and  that  of  Stoeber, 
Argent.,  17*7,  8 to.  (SchSU,  Lit.  Romaine,  vol.  1, 
p.  276.) — II.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  one  of  whose 
epigrams  i*  cited  by  Varro.  (Anth.  Lai.,  vol.  I,  p. 
673.)— III.  Maniua,  a  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  60S. 
He  left  a  work  on  the  Civil  Lew,  and  another  entitled 
Manila  Monument*.  (Sckoll,  Lit.  Bom.,  vol.  I,  p. 
182.) 

Manltus,  the  name  of  one  of  the  moat  illustrious 
patrician  gtntet  of  Rome.    Those  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  -.  I.  Marco*  Manlioa  Capitohnna,  who  was 
consul  B.C.  890  (Lit.,  5,  31),  and  was  the  means  of 
preserving  the  Capitol  when  it  was  nearly  taken  by 
the  Gaols  (Liv.,  6,  47),  from  which  exploit  be  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Capitolinna.    He  afterward  be- 
came a  warm  supporter  of  the  popular  party  against 
bis  own  order,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself 
by  toe  liberality  with  which  he  assisted  those  who 
were  in  debt.    He  publicly  sold  one  of  hit  most  val- 
uable estates,  and  declared  that,  a*  long  aa  he  bad  t 
single  pound,  he  would  not  allow  any  Roman  to  be 
carried  into  bondage  for  debt.    In  consequence  of 
hi*  opposition  to  the  patrician  order,  he  was  accused 
of  aiming  at  kingly  power.    The  circumstances  at- 
tending his  trial  and  death  are  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity.   It  would  appear  that  he  was  accused  before 
tha  centuries  and  acquitted ;  and  that  afterward,  see- 
ing that  the  patrician  order  were  bent  on  his  destruc- 
tion, he  seised  upon  the  Capitol  and  prepared  to  de- 
fend it  by  ems.    In  consequence  of  this,  Camillue, 
his  personal  enemy,  wis  appointed  dictator,  and  the 
curia  (i.  e.,  the  patrician  assembly)  condemned  him 
to  death.  .  According  to  Livy,  who  implies  that  Man- 
lioa did  not  take  up  anna,  he  wae  thrown  down  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock  by  the  tribunes  ;  bat  Niebohr  sup- 
poses, from  a  fragment  of  Dio  Cassias  (tib.  31),  com- 
pared with  the  narrative  of  Zonaraa  (7,  34),  that  he 
was  treeoherouery  pushed  down  from  the  rock  by  a 
slave,  who  hsd  been  hired  for  that  purpose  by  the  pa- 
trician party.    (Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  3,  a.  610,  teq.,  Eng. 
(mi!  )   The  bira as  winch  Manliue  had  occupied  was 
rased  to  the  around ;  and  the  Manlian  gene  resolved 
that  none  of  its  patrician  members  should  sgain  bear 
ihe  name  of  Marcus.    Manliue  war  put  to  death  B.C. 
381. — II  Titus  Manliaa  Capitolinna  Toronto*,  was 
son  of  L.  Manlrua  surnamed  Imperioeua,  who  waa  dic- 
tator B.C.  861.    When  his  father  Lucius  was  seemed 
by  the  tribune  Pomponius,  on  account  of  his  cruelty 
towards  the  soldiers  under  bis  command,  and  also  for 
keeping  bis  son  Titus  among  his  slaves  in  the  conn- 
try,  Titue  ia  said  to  have  obtained  admittance  to  the 
bouse  of  Pomponius  shortly  before  the  trial,  and  to 
nave  compelled  him,- under  fear  of  death,  to  swear  that 
he  would  drop  the  prosecution  against  his  father. 
Thia  instance  of  filial  affection  ia  said  to  have  opera- 
led  so  strongly  in  his  favour,  that  be  waa  appointed  in 
the  seme  year,  B.C.  889,  one  of  the  military  tribunes. 
7, 4,  uq.—Cie.,  de  Qff.,  3,  31.)  In  the  fol- 


lowing year  Manilas  distinguished  himself  by  slaying; 
in  single  combat,  a  Gaul  of  gigantic  size,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Anio.  In  consequence  of  his  taking  a  chain 
(torques)  from  the  dead  body  of  his  opponent,  he  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Torquatus.  (Liv.,  7,  10.) 
Manliut  filled  the  office  of  dictator  twice,  and  in  both 
instances  before  he  bad  been  elected  consul :  once  is 
order  to  conduct  the  wsr  against  the  Carites,  B.C. 
3S1 ;  and  the  second  time  in  order  to  preside  at  tha 
comitia  for  the  election  of  consuls,  B.C.  346.  (Liv., 
7, 19,  ieqq.)  Msnlius  wss  consul  st  least  three  time*. 
(Cic,  it  Off.,  3,  31.)  In  hi*  third  consulship  he  de- 
feated the  Latins,  who  had  formed  a  powerful  con- 
federacy against  the  Romans.  In  tbia  same  campaign 
he  put  his  own  son  to  death  for  having  engaged  in 
single  combat  with  one  of  the  enemy  contrary  to  hi* 
orders.  (Lit.,  8,  5,  ieqq.)— III.  Titus  Manliut  Tor- 
quatus, waa  consul  B.C.  238,  and  obtained  a  triumph 
on  account  of  bis  conquests  in  Sardinia.  (Veil.  Pa- 
terc,  8,  38. — Eutrop.,  3,  8.)  In  bis  second  consul- 
ship, B.C.  834,  he  conquered  the  Gauls.  (Polyb., 
8,  31.)  He  opposed  the  ransom  of  the  prisoners  who 
hsd  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Cannai.  (Liv  ,  88,  BO.  J 
In  B.C.  SIS  he  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in  Sardin- 
ia (Lit.,  33,  34,  tcqq.),  and  in  813  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  office  of  Pontifex  Maxima*. 
(Lit.,  25,  8.)  In  311  be  waa  again  elected  consul, 
bat  declined  the  honour  on  account  of  the  weakness 
of  bia  eyes.  (Liv.,  26, 38.)  In  808  he  was  appointed 
dictator  in  order  to  bold  the  comitia.  (Liv.,  27, 33.) 
The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  during  the  first  con- 
sulship of  Msnlius.  (Lie.,  1,  19.^- Veil.  Patere.,  3, 
88.) — IV.  Cneias  Manliut  Vulso,  wss  consulB.C.  189, 
and  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
Gaula  in  Galatia,  whom  he  entirely  subdued.  An 
account  of  this  war  ia  given  by  Livy  (88,  IS,  ieqq.) 
and  Polybias  (23, 16,  ieqq.).  After  remaining  iu  Asia 
tha  following  year  aa  proconsul,  he  led  his  army  home 
through  Thrace,  where  be  was  attacked  by  the  inhab- 
itants in  a  narrow  defile,  and  plundered  of  part  of  hi* 
booty.  He  obtained  a  triumph  B.C.  186,  though  not 
without  some  difficulty.  (Lit.,  39,  6. — Encycl.  Ui. 
Knowl.,  vol.  14,  p.  389,  teq.) 

Mannus,  the  son  of  the  German  god  Tuition,  of 
whom  that  nation  believed  themselves  deacendanta. 
(Tacit.,  (?.,  3.)  The  god  Tuiaton  evidently  mark* 
the  stem-name  of  the  Germans  (Tuie tones,  Teutones, 
Deutacben),  and  from  him  comes  forth  the  Man  of  the 
race,  i.  e ,  the  Teutonic  race  itself.  (Compare  Man- 
ner t,  Qttdudde  der  alien  Deutichen,  p.  3.) 

Martin**,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  celebrated] 
cities  of  Arcadia,  said  to  have  beep  founded  by  Man- 
tineus,  son  of  Lycson.  It  waa  situate  near  the  centra 
of  the  eastern  frontier,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Artemisi- 
sa,  on  the  bank*  of  the  little  river  Ophia  (Pauian.,  8, 
8),  and  waa  at  first  composed  of  four  or  five  bamleta  ; 
but  these  were  afterward  collected  into  one  city  (Xen., 
Hilt.  Or.,  6, 3,  6,  ieqq. — Strab.,  387),  which  became 
the  largest  and  roost  populous  in  Arcadia  previous  to 
the  founding  of  Megalopolis.  (Polyb.,  8,  86.)  Tha 
Mantinsana  had  early  acquired  colebnty  for  the  wisdom 
of  their  political  institutions  (Polyb.,  6,  43,  1),  and 
when  the  Cyreneans  were  distracted  by  faction*,  they 
were  advised  by  an  oracle  to  apply  to  that  people  for 
an  arbiter  to  settle  their  differences.  Then-  request 
was  granted,  and  accordingly  Demonax,  one  of  tha 
principal  citixens  of  Mantinea,  waa  sent  to  remodel  their 
government,  (Herod.,  4,  161.)  The  Mantinsana 
fought  at  Thermopybe,  bat  arrived  too  late  to  share  in 
the  victory  of  Platan,  a  circumstance  which,  according 
to  Herodotus  (9,  77),  produced  so  ranch  vexation,  that 
upon  their  return  home  they  banished  their  command- 
er*. In  the  Peloponneaian  wsr  they  espoused  the 
Lacedemonian  cause ;  but  having  taken  offence  at  tha 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  that  people  and  the 
Athenians  after  the  battle  of  Ampaipolit,  they  were  io- 
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aoced  to  form  an  alliance  with  Arges  and  Eli*,  with 
which  confederate!  they  finally  made  war  against  Spar- 
ta. (Thucud.,  b,  89,  »*ff.)  In  the  battle  which  was 
fought  on  ttieir  territory,  they  obtained  at  first  a  deci- 
ded advantage  against  the  Lacedemonian  troops  op- 

Ksed  to  them ;  out  the  left  wing  of  the  allied  army 
Ting  been  routed,  they  were  in  their  turn  vigorously 
attacked,  and  forced  to  give  way  with  heavy  loss. 
CThucyd.,  5,  66.)  This  iU  success  led  to  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  confederacy,  and  induced  the  Man  linearis, 
not  long  after,  to  renew  their  former  alliance  with  Spar- 
ta (Tkucyd.,  6,  78),  to  which  they  adhered  until  the 
peace  of  Antalcidas.  At  this  period  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, bent  on  strengthening  their  power  in  the  penin- 
sula to  the  utmost,  peremptorily  ordered  the  Mantineans 
to  pull  down  their  walls,  or  to  prepare  for  war,  as  the 
thirty  years1  truce  agreed  upon  between  the  two  states 
bad  now  expired.  On  their  refusal  to  comply  with  this 
unjust  snd  arbitrary  demand,  a  Spartan  army  enter- 
ad  the  Mantinean  territory,  aad  laid  siege  to  the  city. 
The  inhabitants  defended  themselves  with  vigour,  and 
blight  have  held  out  successfully,  had  not  Agesipolis 
caused  the  waters  of  the  river  Opbia  to  be  diverted 
Iron  their  channel,  and  directed  against  the  waBs  of 
the  town,  which,  being  of  brick,  were  easily  demolish- 
ed. By  this  Mantinea  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  destroyed  the  fortifications,  sad  compelled 
(he  inhabitants  to  chsnge  their  constitution  from  a  de- 
mocracy to  an  oligarchy,  and  to  separate,  aa  formerly, 
Into  four  townships.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  5, 3, 7.— Pom- 
tan.,  8,  8.— Polyb.,  4,  27.)  After  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tra,  however,  the  Mantiaeana,  under  the  protection  of 
Thebes,  again  united  their  population  and  re  fort  Hied 
their  city,  notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Lace- 
datmonisns.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  6.)  Mantinea  ac- 
quired additional  celebrity  from  the  great  bat  undeci- 
sive battle  fought  in  its  plains  between  the  Bcsotians 
and  Spartans,  in  which  Epaminondaa  terminated  his 
glorious  career  (B.C.  368) ;  and  it  continued  to  be  on* 
of  the  leading  cities  of  Arcadia  till  it  joined  the  Achstsn 
league,  when  it  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of 
file  JEtoliens  and  Cleomenes,  but  was  recovered  by 
Aratus  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Sellaaia.  (Po. 
tybnu,  4,  8,  4.)  The  Mantiaeana  having,  however, 
again  joined  the  enemies  of  the  Achatana,  they  treach- 
erously put  the  garrison  of  the  latter  to  the  sword. 
(Polyl.,  8,  68, 4.)  This  perfidious  conduct  draw  down 
upon  them  the  vengeance  of  Antjgoous  Down  and  the 
Achss&os,  who,  making  themselves  masters  of  the  city, 
gave  it  up  to  plunder,  and  sold  all  the  free  population 
as  slaves ;  a  chastisement  which  Polybius  considered 
•a  scarcely  equal  to  their  offence,  though  its  cruelly 
had  been  set  forth  is  strong  colours  try  the  historian 
phylarcbua.  The  name  of  the  city  was  now  changed 
to  Antigonea,mcompluneutto  AntigonusDoson.  We 
learn  also  from  Paaaanku,  that  the  Mantiaeana  had 
merited  the  protection  of  Augustus  from  having  es- 
poused his  cause  against  Marc  Antony.  Their  town 
•till  continued  to  flourish  as  late  aa  the  time  of  Hadri- 
an, who  abolished  the  name  of  Aatjgoaeaand  restored 
its  ancient  appellation.— The  site  of  the  famous  battle  of 
Mantinea  was  about  thirty  stadia  from  the  city,  en  the 
road  to  PaUantiom,  near  a  wood  named  Pelagus.  The 
tomb  of  Epaminondaa  had  been  erected  on  the  spot 
where  he  breathed  his  last  t  it  consisted  originally  of  one 
pillar  only,  surmounted  bye  shield  aad  a  Boeotian  inscrip- 
tion ;  but  another  pillar  was  afterward  added  by  the 
Emperor  Hadrian.  {Pontm,  8,  11.)— The  nine  of 
Mantinea  are  pointed  out  to  modern  Inverters  on  the 
site  now  called  PaUupeU.  (GtWt  kin.  of  At  Mono, 
p.  Ul.—DodueU,  vol.  3,  p.  488.— Cramer1*  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  300,  sees.) 

MAHTiHoavit  OrnonM,  a  town  of  Corsica,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  directly  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Vo- 
bsrius,  where  was  a  bay  which  now  answers  to  that  of 
a.  Fterenxe.   Hence  the  modem  Beutta  will  curre- 
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anoad  to  the  ancient  town,  for  it  liea  directly  east  of 
the  bay  jnst  mentioned.  (Mamtrt,  Gengr.,  vol  I, 
pt.  S,  p.  619.) 

Manto,  a  daughter  of  the  prophet  Tiresiu,  endow- 
ed with  the  gift  of  prophecy.    She  was  nude  prisoner 
by  the  Argives  when  the  city  of  Thebes  fell  into  their 
bands  ;  and  as  she  wss  the  worthiest  part  of  the  bootj, 
the  conquerors  sent  her  to  Apollo,  the  god  of  Delphi, 
as  the  most  valuable  present  they  could  make.  Mas- 
to,  often  called  Daphne,  remained  for  some  time  at 
Delphi,  where  she  gave  oracles.  From  Delphi,  is 
obedience  to  the  oracle,  she  came  to  Clams  in  Ionia, 
where  she  established  sn  orsclc  of  Apollo.   Here  ue 
married  Rhakiua,  the  sovereign  of  the  country,  bj 
whom  she  had  a  eon  called  Mopsoa.   Msnto  sfterwud 
visited  Italy,  where  she  married  Tiberinus,  the  king  of 
Alba,  or,  as  the  poets  mention,  the  god  of  the  river 
Tiber.    From  this  marriage  sprang  Ocnus,  who  built 
a  tows,  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  in  honour  of  hii 
mother,  be  called  Mantua.   (Send,  ad  Afoll.  Mat, 
1,  808.— Patuan.,  7,  3.— Txetz.,  ad  hfcaphr.,  984. 
—  Vvrg.,  Mn.,  10,  190,  itqa.—Htynt,  turn.,  Lai 
JSn.,  W.  —  MvUtr,  Etnui.,  vol.  1,  p  138.)  The 
Italian  legend  about  Mantua  evidently  owed  its  origin 
to  similarity  of  name.    {KtightUy,  MytUL,  p.  34a, 
in  not.) 

Mantua,  «  city  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  situate  on  ss 
ieisnd  in  the  Mincius,  southeast  of  Briaia,  aad  souk 
of  the  lake  Benacua.  It  is  supposed  to  date  its  found- 
alios  long  before  the  arrivsj  of  the  Gauls  in  Italy. 
Virgil  tails  us  it  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  acd  derived  iu 
name  from  the  prophetess  Msnto,  the  daughter  of  Tt 
raaiss.  (is.,  10,  199,  *tw.-~-Ooowere  the  remans 
of  Muller  on  this  passage,  Etruoktr,  voL  1,  p.  188,  is 
not.)  Whatever  ef  poetical  invention  there  may  hivt 
been  in  the  origin  thus  ascribed  to  Mantua,  than  ess 
be  no  doubt  of  its  having  been  s  town  of  censidetsbli 
not*  among  the  Etrurians,  when  they  were  in  potstt- 
eioa  of  that  Dart  of  Italy  where  it  was  situated.  Tht 
position  of  the  ancient  place  waa  not  different  (ma 
that  which  the  modern  Mantua  at  present  occupies. 
That  it  was  not  a  place  of  any  great  siae  in  Vugil'i  tint 
may  be  collected  from  what  lbs  poet  himself  saysef  k 
(Etfey^  1,  80.)  Strabe  (313)  claaaes  it  with  Brum, 
Bergenutm,  and  Coeaum,  but  Martial  attaches  to  it 
the  epithet  of  "psrso"  (H,  198).  Its  vicinity  to  de- 
mons was  an  unhappy  curamataocs  to  Mantua;  la, 
as  the  territory  of  the  termer  city  waa  act  found  snf- 
aeient  to  contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  Augnsun, 
among  whom  it  bad  boon  divided,  the  deficiency  ms 
aapptiad  from  the  neighbouring  lands  of  the  latter;  > 
toes  most  feelingly  deplored  by  Virgil,  thoagh  he  wm 
fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  effects  of  this  op- 
pressive measure.  (Gtorg.,  3,  198.— Eclog.,  9.  *>> 
1,  47.)  We  era  informed  by  the  grammarian  Dem- 
ist, in  bis  Life  of  YirgU,  that  this  great  poet  was  bom 
at  Andes,  s  village  near  MenJtoe.  ( Gramtr't  A*c.  U+ 
bf,  vol  1,  p.  67,  seaa;.) 

Mass  took,  a  town  of  Attica,  northeast  of  Athens, 
and  not  far  from  the  eOaat.  It  was  said  to  have  bees 
named  from  the  hero  Marathon  (Pint.,  fit.  The*.— 
SnH.,M.o.  MonotW),  and  waa  already  a  place  of  nets 
in  the,  days  ef  Hemer.  (Od.,7,81.)  From  thescbo- 
hast  of  Sophoetee  ((Ed.  Cet,  1047),  who  quotes  Phv 
bebora -en  the  Tstrapoua,  wo  learn  that  it  possesssd 
a  temple  coasecrated  to  the  Pythian  Apollo.  Demos- 
thenes reports  that  the  sacred  galley  was  kept  on  this 
coast,  and  that  oa  one  occasion  it  wss  esotared  »J 
Philip.  (Pai,  1,  p.  48.)  Eaiyathooe  waa  said  to 
barn  bean  defeated  here  fay  Iolaua  and  the  Haracbds 
(ettrsi..  877),  and  Tbassas  to  have  here  destroyed  abal 
by  which  the  country  was  infested.  (Pint.,  Fit.  This. 
—Stnu.,  899.)  Marathon,  however,  is  most  famous 
for  the  victory  obtained  by  the  Greeks  over  the  Per- 
sians in  the  plain  in  its  immediate  vicinity.   The  Pet- 
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ofifte  the  Athenians,  wbo  had  eleven  generals  inclu- 
ding die  rxriemarch,  were  for  the  daj  under  the  orders 
of  Mtttiades.  According  to  Cornelius  Nepos  (V*r. 
MilHad.\  the  Persian*  were  a  hundred  thousand  effect- 
ive foot  and  ten  thousand  horn ;  yet  Plats,  merit- 
ing probably  to  include  the  seamen  and  the  venous 
nvltitode  of  attendants  sjpon  Asiatic  treepa,  eaHs  the 
whole  armament  fire  hand  red  thousand ;  and  Trogus 
Pompeias,  according  to  hi*  epitemhrer  Jaettn  (2,  9), 
did  not  acrupie  to  add  a  handled  thoemnd  more. 
These  writers,  bowerer,  did  not  perceive  that,  by  en- 
cumbering the  Persians  with  aech  seeiee*  sad  on- 
marrageabts  crowds,  they  wore  not  heightening,  bet 
diminishing,  the  glory  of  the  eonqeeror*.  The  Athe- 
nians numbered  six-sneVrbrty  drnerant  natteaa  in  the 
barbarian  boat ;  sad  Ike  fthtepiaa  arrows,  remains  of 
which  are  still  found  at  Marathon,  aeetk  to  attest  the 
tact  that  Ifcrios  draw  troops  from  the  remotest  provin- 
ces of  the  empire.  Yet  ear  caleantiona  meat  be  kept 
by  the  remark,  mat  the  whole  mvsdrng  army 


was  transported  over  the  sea,  according**  Herodotas, 
ia  WO  ships.   This,  on  the  footing  whioh  he  file*  efee- 
whette,  of 200  men  to  each  trireme,  wo  aid  give  1*0,0*" : 
and  we  ought  probably  to  consider  this  as  the  utmost 
limit  to  which  the  numbers  of  the  invader*  can  resson- 
sHt  be  carried.   These  of  the  Athenians,  inetoding the 
Ptatsene,  are  uniformly  rated  at  about  rO.OQ*.  It  is 
possible  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  had  some  share  ia 
gromdlng  this  tradition :  it  probably  Mia  abort  of  (be 
train,  and  certainly  doe*  net  take  the  slaves  into  ac- 
eount,  who  served  most  likely  as  right-armed  troops. 
When  all  these  allowance*  are  made,  the  numerical 
inequality  will  be  reduced  to  a  proportion  of  five  to  one. 
—It  is  remarkable,  that,  thoegh  Herodotas  represents 
the  Persians  as  induced  to  land  at  Marathon  with  a 
■view  to  the  operations  of  their  calvary,  he  doe*  not 
say  a  word  either  of  its  movements  m  the  battle,  or  of 
any  canoe  that  prevented  them.   It  seems  not  to  hsvo 
come  into  action ;  bat  perhaps  he  could  net  learaby 
what  means  ft  wss  kept  motionless.    Tot  there  was 
a  tradition  on  the  subject,  probably  of  seme  antiqaity, 
which  appears  to  have  eesamed  virions  forms,  one  of 
which  was  adapted  by  Nepo*.,  who  relate*,  that  Miltia- 
des  protected  his  fianka  bom  the  enemy's  cavalry  by 
an  abettia :  a  fact  which  it  may  be  thought  Herodotas 
could  scarcely  have  passed  over  ia  silence  if  it  had 
been  known  to  him,  bat  which  might  nave  been  the 
foundation  of  a  very  obscure  account  of  the  matter, 
which  is  given  by  another  author.    In  the  explanation 
of  the  proverb,  x"i>k  tjnrefr  (fluids*. — Ontr.,  1*,  T% 
SckoU),  we  read,  that  when  Datis  invaded  Altioa,  the 
lonians  got  upon  the  trees  (»),  and  made  Srgnab  to  the 
Athenians  that  the  cavalry  had  gone  away  (<if  eiev 
jrupif  oi  iirweif ),  and  that  Mrttiades,  on  learning  a*  re- 
treat, joined  battle  and  gamed  the  victory ;  which  was 
the  origin  Of  the  proverb,  M  t<Jv  rrfv  r&fur  thaAtieV 
ruv.    <  TkaheaUfi  Orteee,  vol.  t,  p.  Mi ,  «?  >—Th* 
Persian*  lost  in  all  six  thousand  four  hundred  man. 
Of  trie  Athenians  only  one  hundred  snd  ninety-two 
fell ;  bat  *iiwrag  Diem  were  the  polemarch  CarKma- 
chos  ;  Stesibins,  one  of  the  ten  generals ;  Cynasgirus, 
brother  of  the  poet  jEschytos,  and  other  men  of  rank, 
who  bad  been  earnest  to  set  an  example  of  valour  on 
this  trying  occasion.    Cornelius  Nepo*  observes  that 
Marathon  was"  ten  miles  from  Athens  ;  but  as,  in  fact, 
it  m  nearly  doable  that  distance,  it  is  probable  that  we 
ought  to  read  twenty  instead  of  tan.   Pstrsaniaa  affirms 
it  ms  barf  way  from  Athens  to  Caryato*  in  fiebrea. 
In  the  plain  wss  erected  tile  tumulus  of  those  Atheni- 
an* who  fell  in  the  battle,  their  names  being  inscribed 
on  sepulchral  pillars.   Another  tomans  was  raised 
for  the  Plateans  and  the  staves.— Still,  however,  after 
the  defeat  at  Marathon,  the  Persian  armament  waa 
very  formidable ;  nor  was  Athens  immediately,  by  its 
glorious  victory,  delivered  from  the  danger  of  that 
i  with  which  H  had  been  threatened.  The 


Persian  eotrfmanders,  dowbhng  the  promontory  oT  St> 
nhin\  coasted  along  tha  soothers  shore  of  Attics,  not 
without  hop*  of  carrying  that  city  by  a  sodden  aaaault. 
But  Mikisde*  made  a  rapid  march  with  a  large  part  of 
his  forces ;  and  whoa  the  Persian*  aorived  off  the  pen 
of  Phaterus,  they  Saw  an  Athenian  soar  encamped  on 
the  feiU  of  Cyaossrges  which  overlooks  it.  They 
oast  anchor,  bat,  without  attempting  anything,  weigh- 
ed again  and  steered  for  Am. — Mmlhea,  which  still 
preserves  it*  ancient  name,  ia  situated,  ascordrng  to  a 
modern  traveller,  "at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  a 
valley,  which  open*  towards  the  southeast  into  the 
great  plain  in  which  the  battle  was  fought.  This  ear- 
tends  along  the  coast  from  the  northeast  to  the  sooth- 
west.  At  tha  extremity  and  near  the  sea  is  Man  tbt 
eonapietroas  tomb  raised  over  tha  bodies  of  the  Albs* 
irises  who  foil  In  the  battle  -,  snd  otoss  la  the  coast 
upon  the  right  is  a  marsh,  wherein  the  remain*  of 
trophies  snd  marble  monuments  at*  yet  visible." 
(•Clmitt  Tranent,  Ml.  T,  p.  83,  Lami.  ad.)  F**m  a 
memoir  of  Oei.  Spin,  inserted  in  Waipole'*  Memoir* 
(vat.  1,  p.  *W>,  we  father  loam,  that  "the  fond  bor- 
dering on  the  Bet  of  Marathon  Is  an  uninterrupted 
plain  about  two  miles  end  a  barf  hi  width,  and  baandad 
by  rocky,  difficult  heights,  which  enclose  it  at  either 
extremity.    About  the  centre  of  the  bay  ssmallt 


which  now*  from  the  upper  pert  of  the  valey  of  Mara- 
thon, discharges  itself  into  the  sea  by  three  shsiww 


A  narrow  rocky  point,  projecting  from  tat 
shore,  forms  the  northeast  part  of  the  bay,  close  ta 
which  is  a  ssh  stream  connected  with  a  shallow  lake, 
and  a  great  extent  of  marsh  land.  The  village  of 
Marathon  is  rather  more  than  thro*  miles  from  the  wa. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  plain  may  be  seen  s  large 
tumulus  of  earth,  twenty-fore  feet  fn  bsight,  rssembfang 
those  on  the  plain  of  Troy."  (Oajswr's  Anc  Grave*, 
vol.  9,  p.  896,  ssys.) 

Mile  it.  n,  I.  daughter  of  Claudia*  Mareettos  ay 
his  wife  Oclavia,  and  sister  to  Msrcos  Mareelhw. 
She  was  first  married  to  Apateiua,  snd  afterward  ta 
Tsleriua  Mesaala.  (Sueton.,  Yit.  Aug*  68.)— It 
The  younger,  dsaghter  of  Chmdrss  Msreeltns  by  Us 
wife  OeUvts,  and  sister  of  the  preceding.  She  wa* 
first  married  to  M.  Vipeanios  Agrippa,  and  afterward 
to  M.  Julius  Antotarrs.    (Smttm.,  Yit.  Aug.,  <8.) 

MxncattiKos,  Aamiwos,  the  last  Latin  writer  that 
merits  the  title  of  an  historian.  Ho  waa  bant  at  An» 
tioeb,  and'  lived  ender  Justinian  and  his  soceessom 
down  to  the  reign  of  Valentin isn  II.  A  large  portion 
of  hit  Kfe  was  spent  in  military  service  in  the  Roam 
armies.  Re  performed  campaigns  in  Gaol,  Germany, 
and  Mesopotamia,  and  accompanied  Julian  on  his  ex- 
pedition against  the  Persians.  The  modesty  of  Am- 
mrarraa,  which  gives  ns  bat  little  information  rafstivs 
to  himself,  prevents  ns  from  determining  what  rank  he 
held  in  the  army,  or  what  employment  he  panned 
after  quitting  the  precession  of  arms.  It  appears  that 
he  was  invested  wtth  the  dignity  of  Ctmtt  rat  fn- 
waa:  we  find,  in  fset,  in  the  Theodoaian  Cods  (1.  xli., 
tie  camUat  ),  s  rescript  of  the  emperors  Gratian,  Va- 
lentmum,  and  Theodosius,  addressed  to  a  certain  An> 
mhvnas,  who  is  decorated  with  this  title.  He  died  at 
Rome  subsequent  to  A.  D.  890.  It  was  probably  in  this 
ehy  that,  at  the  age  of  fifty  years,  he  composed  hi*  his- 
tory of  the  Romaa  emperors,  winch  he  entitled 
ram  gtttartm  K»ri  lind."  It  commenced  with  tha 
accession  of  Nerva,  A.D.  96,  and  consequently  et  the 
period  where  tha  history  of  Tacitus  terminated.  It  ia 
not  known  whether  Ammkrms  pretended  to  write  a 
oontfnoation  of  that  history,  or  if  any  other  motive 
induced  him  to  select  the  time  when  this  historian 
brought  his  work  to  a  close.  It  le  very  probable  that 
he  had  no  intention  whatever  of  continuing  Tacitua, 
as  be  not  only  does  not  mention  him,  although  he  cites 
'Sallaet  snd  other  Roman  writers,  but  also  aa  his  work 
shows  no  imitation  whatever  of  the  pecaher  manner 
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of  Tacitus.  The  history  of  Ammlanaa  proceeds  s* 
fir  is  378  A.D.  It  embraced,  consequently,  I  period 
of  882  yean ;  but  the  first  thirteen  boo lu,  which  con- 
tained a  aketch  of  the  history  of  258  yean  (from  96 
to  362),  are  loaV  and  we  hare  only  the  last  eighteen. 
These  eighteen,  however,  form  the  most  important 
part  of  the  Labours  of  Ammianus.  In  the  first  thir- 
teen books  he  merely  arranged  materials  from  writers 
who  had  gone  before  him ;  although  it  moat  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  even  this  part  would  have  been  in- 
teresting for  us,  as  many  of  the  works  from  which  bo 
selected  are  now  lost.  In  the  eighteen  books,  how- 
ever, that  remain  to  ua,  and  which  it  is  more  than 
probable  the  copyists  transcribed  aepantely  from  the 
rest,  Ammianus  relates  the  events  which  occurred  du- 
ring his  own  time.  As  he  often  took  an  active  part  in 
these,  or,  at  least,  wae  an  eyewitness  of  most  of  them, 
he  relates  them  in  the  first  person :  when  he  details 
what  did  not  pass  under  hie  immediate  inspection,  he 
is  careful  to  obtain  the  requisite  information  from  those 
who  are  acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  who  took 
part  in  the  matter  that  is  related:  he  does  not  pretend, 
however,  to  give  a  complete  history  of  his  time,  and 
he  passes  in  silence  over  events  respecting  which  be 
hss  neither  accurate  information  nor  positive  docu- 
ments. This  part  of  his  work,  therefore,  is  less  a  his- 
tory than  what  we  would  call  at  the  present  day  me- 
moirs of  his- time.  Ammianus  Marcemnus  waa  a  well- 
informed  man,  and  possessed  of  great  good  sense  and 
excellent  judgment.  No  writer  waa  ever  more  entitled 
to  praise  for  candour  and  impartiality.  He  undentood 
well  the  ah  of  clearly  showing  the  connexion  of  events, 
and  of  painting  in  striking  colours  the  characters  of 
those  individuals  whom  he  introduces  into  hie  narra- 
tive. In  a  word,  he  would  in  all  probability  have 
been  an  accomplished  historian  had  his  lot  been 
cast  in  a  more  favounble  age.  Had  be  lived  in  the 
golden  period  of  Roman  literature,  the  study  of  good 
models  and  the  society  of  enlightened  men  would 
have  perfected  bis  historic  talent,  and  have  formed 
bis  style  in  a  purer  mould.  The  latter  would  not, 
as  is  too  often  the  case  in  Ammianus,  hsve  been 
destitute  of  that  simplicity  which  constitutes  one  of 
the  great  beauties  of  historical  narrative,  nor  over- 
loaded with  ornaments  and  disfigured  by  turgid  and 
barbarous  forms  of  expression.  These  faults,  how- 
ever, in  the  style  of  Ammianus,  find  an  excuse  in 
the  circumstances  of  his  case.  He  waa  a  stranger, 
and  wrote  in  a  language  not  his  own ;  neither  did  ihe 
busy  life  wbicb  he  had  led  in  camps  permit  bins  to  cul- 
tivate the  talent  for  writing  which  nature  had  bestowed 
upon  hint.  His  good  qualities  are  his  own ;  his  de- 
fects are  those  of  the  times ;  and,  in  spite  of  these  de- 
fects, hie  style  is  conspicuous  among  all  the  writers 
who  were  contemporary  with  him  for  a  purity  to  which 
tbey  could-  not  attain. — Ammianus  M arcellinus  is  the 
last  pagan  historian ;  for,  notwithstanding  all  that  some 
maintain  to  the  contrary,  we  have  no  certain  proof  of 
his  having  been  a  Christian.  A  public  man,  enriched 
with  the  experience  acquired  amid  the  scenes  of  an 
active  life,  he  relates  the  events  connected  with  the 
new  religion  introduced  by  Constantino  with  sang-froid 
and  impartiality,  and  perhaps  with  the  indifference  of 
a  man  who  knew  bow  to  raise  himself  to  a  point  of 
view  where  be  could  perceive  naught  but  masses  and 
results.  He  blames  with  equal  frankness  the  anti- 
cbristisn  mysticism  of  Julian,  and  the  religious  intol- 
erance of  Conatsntius  and  his  bishops.  He  speaks 
with  respect  both  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  and 
the  ceremonies  of  paganism.  A  remarkable  passage 
occurs  in  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  twenty-first  book. 
After  having  painted  the  bitterness  of  character  and  the 
cruelties  of  Conatantius,  the  historian  adds :  "  Ckrit- 
tianam  relifrimcm  abtohdam.  et  simplicem  anili  ruper- 
ititimt  con) 'undent;  in  qua  icrutanaaperpltxiut,  quern 
componenda  gramu,  acUavit  dua  lia  plurima ;  qua 
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program  furiut  that  toncerUUiane  terbonm:  si  et- 
tern*  aMittitum  jumtntit  publicit  vhro  atroqu  iu- 
curreniibtu,  per  synodal,  qua*  appellant,  dim  nana 
omnem  ad  nun  trahtrt  oonaniur  arbUrnm,  ret  sdaes- 
laria  tuecideret  nerpot."    On  another  occuion  (is, 
11),  blaming,  the  conduct  of  a  bishop,  he  remariu: 
"  Pro/ettionit  tua  oblitut,  qua  nihil  nitiputum  mo- 
del et  lent,  ad  delaionun  auta  feralia  ieuucAtt? 
— The  narrative  of  Ammisnns  is  often  interrupted  by 
geographical  and  physical  digressions.    The  latter 
show,  aa  might  be  expected,  a  very  slight  acquaint- 
ance with  principles ;  but  the  descriptions  of  coun- 
tries which  he  had  himself  seen  are  extremely  valu- 
able.   He  is  one  of  the  principal  source*  that  we  hire 
for  the  geography  and  history  of  ancient  Germany,  i 
country  m  which  he  passed  a  great  number  of  yean. 
We  find  in  him  also  some  excellent  observationa  ta 
the  luxury  and  courts  of  the  Roman  empejora,  on  the 
vices  which  prevailed  there,  and  on  the  manner!  is 
general  of  the  great    Gibbon  (c.  86)  candidly  avows 
his  obligations  to  this  writer ;  and  from  the  period 
when  he  can  no  longer  derive  materials  from  Amma- 
nus,  the  work  of  the  English  historian  loses  a  great 
portion  of  its  previous  interest.    (Schill,  Hut.  Lit. 
Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  164,  ttqq.—Fuhrman,  ttandbuiia 
Clan.  Lit,  vol.  8,  p.  880,  mm.)— The  beat  edition 
of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ia  that  of  Growwiui.  Ltgl 
Bat.,  1698,  4to.    The  edition  of  Wagner,  completed 
by  Erfurdt,  Lip:,  1808,  3  vols.  8vo,  is  also  valuable. 

MiscxLi.ua,  I.  Maecoa  Claudius,  born  of  a  Ra- 
man consular  family,  after  passing  through  the  offices 
of  ndile  and  quaestor,  wss  made  consul  B.C.  2M. 
The  Tranapadane  Gauls  having  declared  war  again* 
Rome,  Marcellus  marched  against  them,  defeated 
them  near  Acerrm,  on  the  Addas,  killed  their  kog 
Viridomarus,  and  bore  off  his  arms,  the  "  tpalit  Ma- 
ma," which  were  exhibited  in  hie  triumph.    At  us 
beginning  of  the  second  Panic  war,  Marcellus  to 
sent  into  Sicily  aa  orator,  to  adminiater  lbs  Roman 
part  of  the  island,  and  had  also  the  task  of  keepinj  us 
Syracoaans  firm  in  their  alliance  with  Rome.  Altar 
the  battle  of  Cannes,  he  was  recalled  to  Italy  ttoppaa 
Hannibal.    Having  taken  the  command  of  the  relict 
of  the  Roman  forces  in  Apulia,  he  kept  Hannibal  a 
check  and  defended  Nola.    In  the  year  814  B.C, 
being  again  consul,  he  took  Caailinum  by  surprint. 
He  was  next  sent  to  Sicily,  where -Syracuse  bad  de- 
clared against  Rome.    After  a  siege  of  nearly  three 
yean,  the  city  waa  taken  SIS  B.C.,  sad  Marcellus  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  the  rich  spoil*.    It  was  on  occa- 
sion of  the  taking  of  Syracuse  that  the  celebrated  Ar- 
cluraedee  lost  his  life.    Marcelhia  did  not,  however, 
obtain  a  triumph,  but  only  an  ovation,  aa  the  war  ia 
Sicily  waa  not  entirely  terminated.    In  the  year  tit 
he  waa  again  chosen  consul,  and  had  the  direction  of 
the  war  against  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  when  be  took  the 
town  of  Salapia,  and  fought  several  partial  engage- 
ments with  the  Carthaginians,  without  any  definite  re- 
sult.  In  the  following  year  he  continued  in  command 
of  the  army,  and  fought  a  battle  against  Hannibal  at 
Canusium,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated  tad 
fled-    On  the  following  day  Marcellus  renewed  the 
fight  and  defeated  the  Carthaginians,  upon  which 
Hannibal  withdrew  to  the  mountains  of  the  BruttiL 
In  the  next  year,  B.C.  208,  Marcellus  was  sleeted 
consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  T.  Qointue  Crispinos 
He  continued  to  carry  on  the  wax  against  Hannibal, 
when,  being  encamped  near  Venusis,  he  rashly  ten 
tured  out,  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  advanced  posts, 
and  waa  slain,  in  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Hannibal, 
according  to  some  authorities,  caused  his  body  to  be 
burned  with  military  honours,  and  aent  the  ashes  in  a 
silver  urn  to  his  son.   According  to  others,  however, 
he  did  not  even  bestow  upon  the  corpse  the  ordinary 
rites  of  burial.    (Plut.,  Tit.  MarceU  )   Marcellus  waa 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  commander! 
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daring  the  second  Panic  war,  and  wu  accustomed  to 
be  called  the  sword  of  the  Romans,  aa  Fabtae  wis 
denominate  their  shield.  We  have  a  life,  of  him  by 
Phitareh. — II.  Marcos  Claudius,  held  the  consulship 
with  Serous  Sulpicius,  B.O.  51 .  He  was  remarkable 
for  his  attachment  to  republican  principles,  and  his 
oneompromising  hostility  towards  Cesar ;  and  it  waa 
he  who  proposed  to  the  senate  to  recall  that  command- 
er from  his  province  in  Gaul.  After  the  battle  of 
Phtrsslis,  Marc  alius  went  into  voluntary  exile,  and 
wu  not  pardoned  by  Caesar  until  some  considerable 
interval  had  elapsed,  and  then  only  at  the  earnest  in- 
tercession of  the  senate.  It  waa  on  this  occasion  that 
Cicero  delivered  his  speech  of  thanks  to  Cesar. 


Kareellns,  however,  did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  the 
pardon  thus  obtained,  having  been  assassinated  by  an 


adherent  of  his,  P.  Magiua  Cilo.  Ho  was  then  on  his 
return  to  Italy.  The  cauae  that  prompted  Cilo  to  the 
aet  is  not  known.  Cicero  conjectures  thai  the  latter, 
oppressed  with  debts,  and  apprehending  some  trouble 
on  that  score  in  ease  of  his  return,  had  been  urging 
MareeMaa,  who  was  surety  for  some  part  of  them,  to 
■ornisb  him  with  money  to  pay  the  whole,  and  that,  on 
receiving  a  denial,  he  was  provoked  to  the  madness  of 
killing' hit  patron.  (Cat.,  Ep.  ad  Alt.,  13,  10. — Com- 
pare Ep  ti  An.,  4,  IS.)  According  to  others, 
however,  he  waa  prompted  to  the  deed  by  seeing  other 
friends  more  highly  favoured  by  Marcellus  than  him- 
self. {Vel  Max., »,  11.)  After  stabbing  hie  patron, 
Cilo  slew  himself. — III.  Marcus  Claudius,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  Young  Marcellus,"  waa  the  son  of 
Ceteris  the  sister  of  Augustus,  and  consequently  the 
nephew  ef  the  latter.  Augustas  gave  him  hi*  daugh- 
ter Softs  io  marriage,  and  intended  him  far  his  suc- 
cessor ;  but  be  died  at  the  early  age  of  18,  universally 
regretted  on  aeeoont  of  the  excellence  of  bis  private 
character.  Virgil  has  immortalized  his  memory  by  the 
beautiful  Itnea  at  the  dose  of  the  sixth  book  of  the 
iEneid,  and  which  are  aaid  to  have  drawn  from  Octa- 
via  so  munificent  a  recompense.  (Vid.  Virgilios.) 
Li  via  was  inspected,  though  without  reason,  it  would 
seem,  of  having  made  away  with  Marcellus,  who  wu 
an  obstacle  to  the  advancement  or  her  son  Tiberius. 
The  more  ostensible  cause  of  his  death  was  the  inju- 
dicious application  of  the  cold  bath  by  the  physician 
Antonius  Muse.    (Vid.  Mutt.) 

Maaciina,  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  who, 
on  account  of  her  public  and  private  virtues  and  bar 
amiable  disposition,  waa  declared  Augusta  and  empress 
W  her  brother.    She  died  A.D.  1 13. 

MttciiNorSLte,  a  city  of  Mossia  Inferior,  to  the 
»wt  of  Odeaaus,  founded  by  Trajan,  and  named  in 
honour  of  hi*  sister  Msrciana.  (Amm.  MorcelL,  97, 
4.— Jornemd.,  Get.,  t.  W.)  It  aeon  became  an  im- 
portant place  in  consequence  of  it*  lying  on  the  main 
road  from  Constantinople  to  the  later,  and  of  ita  being 
the  place  where  preparations  were  made  for  all  the 
expeditions  against  the  barbarians  in  this  quarter. 
When  the  Bulgarians  formed  a  kingdom  out  of  what 
was  previously-  Mtavia,  MareianopoK*  became  the  cap- 
Hal,  under  the  name  of  Prutklaba  (Tlpur8M6a  — 
Ama  Conn.,  p.  194)  or  Prtttaw  It  still  retain*  this 
mine,  and  also  that  of  Beki  SUsmbmd  with  the  Turks : 
the  modern  Greek  inhabitants,  however,  call  it  Mar- 
anafeti.  According  to  the  Irm.  Ant.  (p.  S38.— Com- 
pare Tkeopykut.,  7,  «),  MarcianopoHs  waa  18  milea 
to  the  west  of  Odessa*.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7, 
M38.) 

MakciIhos,  I.  a  native  of  Thrace,  born  of  obscure 
parents,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
entered  the  army,  and  rose  gradually  by  hi*  merit 
to  high  rank,  and  was  made  a  senator  by  Theodosina 
n.  When  Theodoshu  died  (A.D.  460),  hi*  sister 
Pulcheria,  then  59  year*  oM,  offered  her  band  to  Mar- 
cianus,  who  wu  near  80,'  because  she  thought  him 
capable  of  bearing  the  crown  with  dignity,  and  with 
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advantage  to  the  state.  Marcianus  married  her,  and 
wu  proclaimed  emperor.  Hia  reign,  which  lasted 
little  more  than  six  years,  waa  peaceful,  and  hia  ad- 
ministration was  equitable  and  firm.  He  refused  to 
pay  to  Attila  the  tribute  to  which  Theodosiu*  bad 
submitted.  In  the  year  465,  Marcianus  acknowledged 
Avitua  u  Emperor  of  the  West.  Marcianus  died  in 
457;  his  wife  Pulcheria  bad  died  before  bim.  He 
wu  succeeded  by  Leo  I.  (Encycl.  Vt.  KnouL,  vol. 
14,  p.  413.)— II.  CapeUa.    (Vil  Capella.) 

MMCoauwni,  •  nation  of  Germany,  in  tbe  aouth- 
eaatern  part  of  the  country.  According  to  tome  au- 
thorities, their  original  seat*  were  in  Moravia,  whence, 
on  being  bard  pressed  by  the  Romans,  they  retired 
into  what  i*  now  Bohemia.  (Veil.  Paten.,  2,  108. 
— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  110.)  Other  writer*, 
however,  such  as  Cluver,  Adelung,  Mascov,  die, 
make  them  to  have  lived  between  the  Maine  and 
Neckar,  previous  to  their  departure  for  Bohemia.— 
They  were  aubdued  by  the  emperor*  Trajan  and  An- 
toninus. Their  name  denotes  "  border  men,"  i.  e., 
men  of  the  marches.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  S,  p. 
388,  eeqq.) 

Marcus,  a  nrsoomen  eommon  to  many  of  the  Ro- 
man*.   (Vid.  jEmjiiua,  Lepidn*,  dec.) 

Maa.ni,  I.  a  people  of  Asia,  near  the  northern  fron- 
tiers of  Media,  or  rather  of  Mali  sue,  which  formed  part 
of  Media.  (Strobe,  bU.—Tzeduuke,  ad  Strab.,  I.  c, 
vol.  4,  p.  650.— Quint.  Curt.,  5,  6.)— II.  A  tribe  of 
the  Persian*,  according  to  Herodotus  (1,  185),  but, 
according  to  other  writers,  a  distinct  race  in  their 
immediate  neighbourhood.  (Arrian,  Hut.  hid.,  40.) 
They  are  represented  as  a  plundering  race.  (Arrian, 
I.  e.)— III.  A  nation  dwelling  to  the  aouth  of  Bactri- 
ana,  and  to  dm  north  of  tbe  chain  of  Parepamiana. 
Pliny  (6,  16)  says  they  extended  from  Caucasus  to 
Bactriana,  in  which  be  evidently  followed  tbe  histo- 
rian* of  Alexander,  who,  ont  of  flattery  to  that  prince, 
called  the  Psropamisua  hy  the  name  of  Caucasus. 
A*  regards  these  three  nations,  consult  the  remark* 
of  Lurcher  (Hut.  d>Hered.—  Table  Geogr.,  vol.  8. 
p.  817,  ten  ). 

MkdohIos,  a  general  of  Xerxes,  who,  after  the 
defeat  of  hi*  master  at  Thermopylae  and  Salami*,  wu 
left  in  Greece  with  aa  army  of  300,000  chosen  men, 
to  subdue  tbe  country,  and  reduce  it  under  the  power 
of  Persia.  Hi*  operations  were  rendered  useless  by 
the  courage  and  vigilance  of  the  Greeks;  and  in  a 
battle  at  Plates,  Mardoniua  wu  defeated  and  left 
among  tbe  slain,  B.C.  470.  He  had  been  commander 
of  the  armies  of  Darius  in  Europe,  and  it  wu  chiefly 
by  bia  advice  that  Xorxes  invaded  Greece.  He  wu 
son-in-law  of  Darius.  (Kid.  Darius  I.,  where  some 
other  particulars  are  gl  nn  respecting  him.) 

Mui  Mobtuoh,  an  extensive  and  moat  interest- 
ing piece  of  water,  in  Judaea,  about  70  milea  long  and 
90  broad.  It  wu  anciently  called  tbe  "  Sea  of  the 
Plain."  (Dear.  8,  17 ;  4,  19),  from  ita  aituation  in 
tbe  great  hollow  or  plain  of  the  Jordan;  the  "Beit 
Sea"  (Drnt.  8,  17.— Joe*.  16,  5),  from  the  extreme 
aaltneea  of  it*  waters ;  and  the  "  East  Sea"  (Eztk. 
47,  18. — Joel  2,  20),  from  its  situation  relative  to 
Judaea,  and  in  contradistinction  to  the  West  Sea,  or 
Mediterranean.  It  is  likewise  called  by  Josephua, 
and  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  generally,  Lotus 
Ankaltitet,  from  the  bitumen  (ao+oXrot)  found  in  n ; 
and  the  "  Dead  Sea,"  ita  more  frequent  modern  ap- 
pellation, from  the  belief  that  no  living  oreatur*  can 
exist  in  it*  saline  and  sulphureous  water*.  It  ia  at 
present  known  in  Syria  by  the  names  of  Almotanah 
and  Bakar  Loth ;  and  occupies  what  may  be  consid- 
ered u  the  southern  extremity  of  the  vale  of  Jordan. 
This  sea,'  so  important  and  so  often  mentioned  in 
sacred  history,  stiH  beam  the  moat  unequivocal  marks 
of  the  catastrophe  of  which  it  hu  been  the  site.  It 
differs,  indeed,  so  essentially  in  aituation  and  propsr- 
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tie*  from  every  other  piece  of  water  ia  the  known 
world,  that  it  ia  •  woudor  it  has  not  been  the  (object 
of  more  frequent  tod  extensive  observation).  Ite 
'depth  seems  to  be  altogether  unknown;  end  it  is 
only  of  late  that  a  boat  baa  navigated  its  surface. 
Towards  its  southern  extremity,  however,  in  a  con- 
tracted part  of  the  lake,  ia  a  ford,  about  six  miles 
over,  made  uae  of  by  the  Arabs:  in  the  middle  of 
which  they  report  the  water  to  be  warm,  mdkatmt 
the  presence  of  warm  spring!  beneath.  In  general, 
towards  the  shore  it  is  shallow ;  and  it  rises  and  fails 
with  the  seasons,  and  with  the  quantity  of  water  car- 
ried into  it  by  seven  streams,  which  fall  into  this  their 
common  receptacle,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Jordan. 
It  also  appears  either  to  be  an  the  increase,  or  to  be 
lower  in  some  yearn  than  in  others,  whence  those 
travellers  are' to  be  credited  who  assert  that  they  .have 
beheld  the  ruins  of  the  cities  either  exposed  or  in- 
gulfed beneath  the  waters.  Troilo  sad  D'Arriett 
attest  lust  they  observed  fragments,  of  wall,  see.  Je- 
eepaus  remarks,  that  one  might  atill  aae  there  "  the 
shadows  of  the  five  cities"  (irevr*  ptf  troAaaw  cuor), 
leaving  it  somewhat  uncertain  what  be  moans  by  this 
figurative  language.  (BtIL  Jad.,  4,  8,  4.)  Strabo 
gives  a  circumference  of  80  etadia  to  the  ruins  of  Sod- 
om, according  to  the  traditions  of  the  neighbouring 
iaommonities  (dors  nartim  rotf  4f*Xk»*fUvoic  vfri 
ria>  bfxapuw,  sir  snio*Vxb  «ntt*  rpuntaidtna  ft&X- 
ur  ivrabda,  <m>  njf  /urrpoiraUuf,  Sodasuv,  o»i(otTn 
tmcXoc  Mtovri  me  trraiUn/.—Strai.,  704).  Two 
aged  and  respectable  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  told 
Maundrell  last  they  bad  ones  been  able  to  see  some 
part  of  these  ruins ;  that  they  were  near  the  shore,  and 
the  water  ee  shallow  at  the  tune,  that  they,  together 
with  some  Frenchmen,  went  into  it,  and  found  several 
pillars  and  other  fragments  0f  buildings.  Then  Sever- 
al authorities  ere  too  weighty  to  be  despised ;  and  we 
may  collect  from  them  some  support  to  the  opinion, 
that,  at  the  destruction  of  the  guilty  cities,  they  ware 
.not  entirely  overwhelmed  with  the  waters,  but  remain- 
ed more  or  less  exposed  to  view,  as  monuments  of  the 
judgment*  of  God  ;  and  that,  from  the  alow  increase 
of  the  waters  through  a  period  of  nearly  4000  years, 
they  have  gradually  receded  from  our  sight,  and  are 
now  only  to  be  seen  through  the  water,  if  seen  at  all, 
-after  seasons  of  long-continued  drought.  The  water 
now  covering  these  ruins  occupies  what  was  formerly 
the  Vale  of  8idditn ;  a  rich  and  fruitful  valley,  in  which 
stood  the  five  cities,  called  the  cities  of  the  plain, 
namely,  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Ad  una,  Zeboim,  and  Beta 
orZoar.  The  first  fear  of  these  were  destroyed,  while 
the  latter,  being ''a  little  city,"  was  preserved  at  the 
intercession  of  Lot ;  to  which  he  tied  for  refuge  from 
the  impending  catastrophe,  and  when  be  remained  in 
safety  during  its  accompuabmeat.  Nstueeliet*  hat*  in- 
dulged ihemaeives  in  many  speculations  as  to  the  men- 
Mr  in  which  this  destruction  took  place,  and  the  im- 
mediate causes  engaged  in  effecting  it ;  as  If  this  were 
necessary  for  our  faith.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
in  this  instance,  as  in  moat  others,  the  Almighty  called 
in  the  aid  of  second  causes  for  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose.  The  most  reasonable  explanation  ef  each 
causes  ia  founded  on  what  is  said  ia  Gee-,  14,  10,  of 
the  soil  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  that  it  was  "  full  of  slime 
pits,"  or,  more  properly,  aits  of  bitumen,  for  thus  the 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Septuagiat.  Now  it  ia  prob- 
able that  in  this  instance,  as  in  that  of  the  ajood,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  offending  cities  were  involved  in 
destruction,  which  met  them  on  all  sides,  from  above 
and  below ;  that  the  earth  opened  its  fountains  of  lava 
or  pitch  ignited  by  subterraneous  combustion,  while  a 
fiery  shower  from  above  expedited  and  ensured  their 
otter  destruction.  Whatever  the  mesas  employed 
anight  have  been,  they  were  evidently  confined  in  a  re- 
markable manner  to  the  devoted  district ;  ee  Lot  found 
safety  in  Zoar,  although  only  •  few  miles  distant,  and 
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stance  eeema  to  snow  sufficiently  that  lbs  coaatry  wet 
not  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  as  supposed  a;  mm, 
which  would  scarcely  have  been  se  partial  in  its  «f. 
feels.  There  ia  also  a  passage  (Cen, It,  88)  whim 
favours  very  much  the.  above  dpinioa  respecting  tat 
combustion  of  the  soil ;  where  it  is  said  that  A  Wan 
got  up  early  in  me  morning,  and  "  looked  towards  Soi- 
om  and  Ctatnotrab,  and  towards  all  the  land  ef  tat 
plain,  and  behold,  and  la,  the  smoke  ef  the  coeatij 
•rent,  up  aa  the  smoke  of  a  furnaee."  The  chemist 
of  this  catastrophe  approaches  nearest  te  dial  of  ■ 
volcanic  eruption :  sn  opinion  which  is  supported  bj 
the  physical  structure  of  the  sod  of  the  neighbour- 
hood both  before  and  since;  aha  bituminous  nttuie el 
the  soil  aa  described  it  Genesis  (14, 10);  lbs  occt- 
aienal  eruptions  of  flame  and  smoke  so  late  as  la*  ant 


century,  as  attested  by  Josephas ;  and  las  hot  spnoji 
sad  volcanic  substances,  consisting  ef  lata,  striata, 
pumice,  and  basalt,  MiH  found  in  the  vicinity  ef  tat 
lake,  aa  described  by  Volney.  Barckhardt,  Bockior- 
ham,  and  other  treveUem.   We  know  not  the  coun- 
ter of  the  i*il  beneath  the  enrfaee ;  the  figure,  enteral, 
and  stratification  of  the  mountains :  whether  >  enla- 
ce craters  are  to  be  found  on  them,  and,  if  so,  when* 
they  have  emitted  any  stream*  of  lava,  and  whit  an 
tbeit  direction.    All  this,  sod  much  mare  in  this  » 
terasting  neighbourhood,  roseain*  to  be  explored  bj  Ik 
experienced  eye  of  a  geologist,    in  the  absence,  hoe 
ever,  of  such  information,  it  may  be  sujaeieed  dttt  tat 
citiee  could  not  have  been  buried  beneath  a  ahovrod 
aahea  from  a  mountain-crater,  after  the  mariner  of  He 
eulaneum  and  Pompeii,  aa  this  would  be  ineorapiuw 
with  the  testimony  of  those  who  have  witnessed  these 
posed  remain  of  the  cities,  a*  well  as  with  the  team 
which  represents  the  plain  itself  aa  burning,  sot  tat 
neighboarwg  monataine.   Nor  oooVd  amy  have  Van 
overwhelmed  by  a  torrent  of  lavas  for  besides  thu  lis 
mode  is  liable  to  the  objection  already  urged  of  totally 
obliterating  the  cities,  the  ordinary  progress  of  aha 
would  not  have  been  equal  to  the  design,  aa  it  is  arm 
so  rapid  aa  not  to  give  ample  time  far  escape.  Tat 
eataetrophe  might  stilt,  however,  have  been  of  t  wt 
eanic  character,  bat  the  vale  itself,  or  seme  pert  of  *, 
moat  have  been  a  crater ;  which,  vomiting  forth,  sot  i 
vitreous  and  sluggish  lava,  but  a.  far  more  liquid,  ud 
diffusive  stream  (root  the  bituminous  stores  benettb, 
involved  the  miserable  inhabitants  oa  eO  tide,  frost « 
earth  and  from  the  air,  in  a  deluge  of  fire.  Before  IB 
event,  the  vale  of  Siddim  was  n  rieb  and  fertile  vtUer: 
a  cottimution  of  mat  of  the  Jordan ;  through  weick 
the  nver  took  its  course  southward.    Here  we  »re  as- 
sisted by  the  investigation*  of  Burckhardt,  who,  al- 
though he  had  not  aa  opportunity  of  personally  etutia- 
ing  we  spot,  obtained  very  satisfactory  aforraaMB, 
that,  at  the  soothaM  extremity  of  the  lake,  there  h  « 
opening  leading  into  the  Valley  ef  El  Gkor  ;  which, 
with  its  sooth  em  eentmnatioa,  termed  El  Aral*,  beu 
inspected  by  Burckhardt  himself,  descends  tininte;- 
ruptadiytothe^laniticGuifoftboRedSea;  which* 
joint  at  A**6s,  the  aim  of  the  ancient  Eaion-gebet 
This  Burckhardt  supposes  te  be  the  prolongation  cl 
the  ancient  channel  of  the  Jordan,  which  diacbtrgtd 
itself  into  the  eea  before  its  absorption  in  the  expended 
Lake  of  Sodom.  This  ia  extremely  pvobsbls:  sai 
be  a  more  interesting  country  in  the  worn 


than  this,  to  be  made  the  subject  of  aa  intelligent  and 
accurate  geological  anrvey.  We  may,  however,  ftosi 
what  we  know,  infer  thus  much:  that  before  the  face 
of  the  country  waa  changed  by  the  judgment  which  fan 
upon  it,  the  ground  now  covered  by  the  waters  of  lh» 
Dead  Sea  was  an  extensive  valley,  called  the  Vale  ef 
Siddim,  on  which  stood  tbo  five  cities,  and  through 
which  the  Jordan  flowed  mitt  course  to  theses.  That 
it  flowed  tkrtugk  the  vale  may  he  inferred  from  the 
great  fertility  of  the  latter;  that  it  passed  ka/tmi  it, " 
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cqinllj  te  be  in/erred  from  the  went  of  specs  onr 
winch  the  water  could  expend  itself  to  be  exhausted  by 
eiaporation.   But  the  discovery  of  the  opening  on  the 
southern  border  of  the  lake,  sod  the  inclined  valley 
leading  thence  to  the  sea,  have  rendered  those  infer- 
ences almost  conclusive.    We  may  then,  and  must  in 
fact,  refer  the  origin  of  the  lake  to  the  epoch  in  ques- 
tion, when  the  combustion  of  the  soil,  or  of  its  sub- 
urata,  occasioned  a  subsidence  of  the  level  of  the  val- 
ley, by  which  the  river  vas  arrested  in  its  coarse,  and 
a  basin  formed  to  receive  its  waters.    These  gradually 
tpread  themselves  over  its  surface,  and  would  no  doubt 
aeon  have  filled  it,  and  resumed  the  ancient  channel  to 
the  southward,  had  not  their  increase  been  retarded  by 
the  process  of  evaporation,  which  advanced  in  an  in- 
creasing ratio  as  the  expanse  ef  water  grew  wider  and 
wider.  The  newly-formed  lake  would  thus  continue 
to  extend  itself,  until  the  supply  of  water  from  tho 
streams,  and,  the  consumption  by  evaporation,  arrived 
at  a  balance.    When  this  took  pLacs,  or  whether  it  baa 
even  yet  taken  place,  cannot  be  known ;  at  least  with- 
out such  observations  as  have  not  yet  been  made. 
That  it  has  not  long  been  the  esse  may  be  inferred 
from  the  disappearance  of  the  mine  which  were  visible 
two  centuries  ego. — The  water  of  this  sea  is  far  more 
salt  than  that  of  the  ocean  ;  containing  one  fourth  part 
of  its  weight  of  saline  contents  in  a  state  of  perfect 
desiccation,  and  forty-one  parts  in  a  hundred  in  a  state 
of  simple  crystallisation :  that  is  to  say,  a  hundred 
pounds  hj  weight  of  water  will  yield  forty-one  pounds 
of  sslta ;  while  the  proportion  of  saline  contents  in  the 
water  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  more  than  1-27 th  part  in 
a,  state  af  dryness,  and  about  six  pounds  of  salts  in  a 
hundred  of  the  water.    The  specific  -gravity  of  the 
water  is  l.»  1 1 ;  that  of  common  water  being  1000.  A 
vial  of  it  having  been  brought  to  England  by  Mr. 
Gordon  of  Clonie,  at  the  request  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
was  analyzed  by  Dr.  Merest,  who  gives  the  following 
results:  "This  water  is  perfectly  transparent,  and 
does  not  deposits  any  crystals  on  standing  In  close 
vesaete.   Its  taste  is  peculiarly  bitter,  saline,  and  pun- 
gent. Solutions  of  silver  produce  from  it  a  very  copi- 
ous precipitate,  showing  the  presence  of  marine  acid. 
Oxalic  aeiaV  instantly  discovers  lime  in  the  water. 
The  lime  being  separated,  both  caustic  and  carbona- 
ted alkalies  readily  throw  down  a  magnesian  precipi- 
tate.  Solutions  of  barytas  produce  a  cloud,  showing 
the  existence  of  sulphuric  acid.    No  alanine  can  be 
discovered  in  the  water  by  the  delicate  test  of  succin- 
ic acid  combined  with  ammonia.    A  small  quantity 
of  pulverised  sea  salt  being  sdded  to  a  few  drops  of 
the  water,  cold  and  undiluted,  the  ask  was  readily 
dissolved  with  the  assistance  of  a  gentle  trituration, 
•sowing  that  the  Dead  Sea  is  not  saturated  with  com- 
mon salt.    None  of  the  coloured  infusions  common- 
ly ased  to  ascertain  the  prevalence  of  an  acid  or  an 
alkali,  such  as  litmus,  violet,  and  turmeric,  were  in  the 
least  altered  by  the  water."  The  result  of  Dr.  Mar- 
cel's analysis  gives  the  following  contents  in  100  grains 
of  the  water: 


Morkase  erusse 
Mafssasoriauaasi 

■urtsiesf  Soda 
galptuue  of  Lime 


Dr.  Madden,  a  recent  traveller,  brought  borne  with  Mm 
a  bottle  of  the  same  water,  which,  on  being  analyzed, 
was  found  to  contain  the  following  srrbstances : 


Outride  as*  Seals,  with  s  usee  of  Bromine  , 

Chloride  of  Magnesias) 

Chloride  of  Cmlchra  .... 
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The  traveller  last  mentioned  gives  ns  the  following 
account  of  a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  Dead  Sea. 


"  About  six  in  the  morning  I  reached  the  shore,  andy 
much  against  the  sdvice  of  my  excellent  guides,  I  re- 
solved on  having  a  bathe.  I  was  desirous  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth  of  the  assertion,  that  '  nothing  sinks 
in  the  Dead  Sea.'  I  swam  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  about  four  yards  from  the  beach  I 
was  beyond  my  depth.  The  water  wss  the  coldest  I 
ever  felt,  and  the  taste  of  it  the  most  detestable ;  it 
was  that  of  a  solution  of  nitre,  mixed  with  sn  infusion 
of  quassia.  Hs  buoyancy  I  foifnd  to  be  far  greater 
than  that  of  any  aea  I  ever  swam  in,  not  excepting  the 
Euxiue,  which  is  extremely  sslt.  I  could  he  like  a 
log  of  wood  on  the  surface,  without  stirring  hand  or 
foot,  as  long  ss  I  chose ;  but,  with  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
ertion, I  could  just  dive  sufficiently  deep  to  cover  all 
my  body,  when  I  waa  again  thrown,  on  the  surface,  in 
spite  of  raj  endeavours  to  descend  lower.  On  com- 
ing out,  the  wounds  on  my  feet,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously made,  pained  me  excessively  ;  the  poisonous 
quauty  of  the  waters  irritated  the  abraded  akin,  and  ul- 
timately made  sn  nicer  of  every  wound,  which  con- 
fined me  fifteen  days  in  Jerusalem,  and  became  so  trou- 
blesome in  Alexandras,  that  my  medical  attendant 
was  apprehensive  of  gangrene."  Dr.  Msdden  is  con- 
vinced that  no  living  creature  ess  be  found  in  the 
Deed  Ses ;  sod,  to  try  whether  there  were  any  fish 
in  it,  he  spent  two  hours  in  fishing.  The  surface 
of  the  aea,  according  to  him,  is  covered  with  a  thin 
pel&cle  of  sspbsltam,  which  issues  from  the  fissure 
of  the  rock  adjoining  it.  On  coming  out  of  the 
water  he  found  has  body  covered  with  it,  sod  like- 
wise with  an  incrustation  of  sslt,  almost  the  thick- 
ness of  a  sixpence.  The  rugged  aspect  of  the  mount- 
ains, .  the  deep  ravines,  ana  the  lagged  recks,  all 
prove  that  the  surrounding  country  hss  once  been  the 
scene  of  some  terrible  convulsion  of  nature.  "  I  bare 
no  hesitation,"  says  Dr.  Madden,  "  in  stating  my  be- 
lief, that  the  sea  which  occupies  the  site  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  Adman,  Zeboim,  and  Segor,  coven 
the  crater  of  a  volcano."  We  have  said  that  this  trav- 
eller was  convinced  that  no  living  creature  could  be 
found  in  the  Dead  Sea:  Chateaubriand,  however, 
states  that,  hearing  a  noise  on  the  lake  at  midnight, 
he  waa  told  by  the  Betblemists  that  it  proceeded  from 
legions  of  small  fish,  which  come  and  leap  about  near 
the  shore.  Maundrell  also  observed,  among  the  peb- 
bles on  the  bank,  shells  which  had  once  contained  fish. 
The  traveller  last  mentioned  also  saw  birds  flying 
about  and  over  the  eea  with  impunity,  which  contra- 
dict* the  common  belief  that  birds  fell  dead  in  flying 
over  it.  The  Dead  Sea  is  situate  between  two  ridges 
or  mountains ;  of  which  those  on  the  eastern  or  Ara- 
bian side  are  the  highest  and  most  rocky,  and  have 
mueh  the  appearance  of  a  black  perpendicular  wall, 
throwing  a  dark  and  lengthened  shadow  over  the  water 
of  the  aea.  (Haruftri't  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  123, 
$egq.)  We  shall  close  the  present  article  with  the 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Clarke,  which  have  been  al- 
ready in  some  degree  anticipated.  "  The  atmosphere 
waa  remarkably  clear  and  serene;  but  we  saw  none 
of  those  clouds  of  smoke  which,  by  aome  writers,  are 
said  to  exhale  from  the  surface  of  the  lake.  Every- 
thing about  it  waa  in  the  highest  degree  grand  and 
awful,  lis  desolate,  although  majestic  features,  are 
wej!  suited  to  the  talea  related  concerning  it  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  who  sH  speak  of  it  with  ter- 
ror, seeming  to  shrink  from  the  narrative  of  its  de- 
ceitful allurements  snd  deadly  influence.  '  Beautiful 
fruit/  sty  they,  'grows  upon  its  shores,  which  is  no 
sooner  touched  then  it  becomes  dust  and  eshet  '  Ip 
addition  to  its  physical  horrors,  the  region  arc  nd  Is 
said  to  be  more  perilous,  owing  to  the  ferocious  tribes 
wsndering  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Holy  Land.  A  passion  for  the  marvellon* 
hss  thus  affixed,  for  sges,  false  characteristics  to  the 
sublimest  associations  of  natural  scenery  in  tie  whole 
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world ;  for,  although  it  be  now  known  that  the  waten 
of  this  lake,  instead  of  proving  destructive  of  animal 
life,  swarm  with  myriads  of  fishes  (Chateaubriand, 
vol  1,  p.  411,  Land.,  1811);  that,  instead  of  falling 
victims  to  its  exhalations,  certain  birds  make  it  their 
peculiar  resort  (Maundrell,  p.  84,  Ox/.,  1721);  that 
shells  abound  upon  it*  shores;  that  the  pretended 
fruit  containing  ashes  is  ss  natural  and  admirable  a 
production  of  nature  |S  the  rest  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, being  the  fruit  of  the  SoUnum  Mclangena,  the 
inside  of  which,  when  the  fruit  is  attacked  by  an  in- 
sect (Tenthredo),  turns  to  dust,  while  the  skin  remains 
entire  and  of  a  beautiful  colour ;  notwithstanding  all 
these  and  other  facts  are  well  established,  yet  even 
the  latest  authors  by  whom  it  is  mentioned  continue 
to  fill  their  descriptions  with  imaginary  horrors. — Re- 
land,  in  his  account  of  the  Lacu*  Atphallite*  (Palatt., 
vol.  1,  p.  298),  after  inserting  copious  extracts  from 
Galen  concerning  the  properties  and  quality  of  the 
water,  and  its  natural  history,  proceeds  to  account  for 
the  strange  fable*  that  have  prevailed  with  regard  to 
its  deadly  influence,  by  showing  that  certain  of  the  an- 
cients confounded  this  lake  with  another,  bearing  the 
same  appellation  of  Asphaltites,  near  Babylon ;  and 
that  they  attributed  to  it  qualities  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  Babylonian  water*.  An  account  of  the 
properties  of  the  Babylonian  lake  occurs  in  the  wri- 
tings of  Vitruvius  (8,  9),  of  Pliny  (36,  15),  of  Athe- 
nsua  (2,  6),'snd  of  Xiphilinus  (p.  2S2).  Front  their 
various  testimony  ft  is  evident,  that  all  the  phenomena 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Lake  Asphaltites  near  Baby- 
lon, were,  from  the  slmilsrity  of  their  names,  ulti- 
mately considered  as  the  natural  characteristics  of  the 
Judaan  lake,  the  two  Asphaltites  being  confounded." 
(Clarke's  Travel*,  vol.  4,  p.  399,  Land,  ed.) 

MiEioTU,  a  lake  of  Egypt,  in  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity of  Alexandres.  Its  earlier  name  was  Maria  (# 
Uapcta  XUnri) ;  the  later  Greekagave  it  the  appella- 
tion of  Mareotis  (Map«3nr).  The  Ant  writer  that 
makes  mention  of  it  is  Scylax  (p.  44).  "Pharos," 
says  he,  "  is  an  uninhabited  island,  with  a  good  har- 
bour, but  destitute  of  water.  This  last  is  obtained 
from  the  neighbouring  lake  Maria  (Ik  rijt  Hapiae 
tytvric  vSpruovrai.")  The  same  writer  Informs  us, 
that  in  very  early  times  canals  were  cut  connecting  this 
lake  with  the  Nile,  and  thus  furnishing  it  with  a  con- 
stant supply  of  fresh  water.  The  Lake  Mareotis  first 
rose  into  importance  after  the  founding  of  Alexandres. 
From  this  period  it  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographi- 
cal writers,  but  the  most  particular  description  is  given 
by  Strsbo  (799).  "The  Lake  Marea,"  says  Strabo, 
"is  more  than  180  stadia  hi  breadth,  and  not  quite 
800  in  length.  It  extends  on  the  west  ss  far  as  the 
fortress  called  Che rsonetu*,  which  is  79  stadia  from 
Alexandres.  It  contains  eight  islands,  and  all  the 
country  around  is  well  inhabited."  In  another  part 
(p.  798)  he  informs  us,  that  many  canals  connected 
this  lske  with  the  Nile,  and  that  thus,  in  the  summer 
season,  when  the  lake  would  otherwise  have  been  low, 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile  afforded  it  an  abundant 
snpply  of  water,  and  rendered  the  neighbouring  coun- 
try, and  Alexandras  in  particular,  extremely  healthy  ; 
since,  otherwise,  had  the  waters  of  the  lske  been  di- 
minished by  the  summer  heats,  the  sun  would  have 
acted  on  the  mud  left  uncovered  along  the  banks,  and 
would  have  produced  peatilence.  Of  these  canals 
he  remarks,  on  another  occasion  (p.  803),  that  many 
of  them  struck  the  Nile  between  Gynsjcopolis  and 
Momemphia.  Along  the  canals  connecting  the  river 
with  the  lake  was  the  merchandise  transported  to  Al- 
exandres, to  be  conveyed  thence  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea. — The  country  around  the  lake  was  remark- 
able for  its  fertility.  The  principal  product  waa  wine. 
It  was  a  light,  sweetish  white  wine;  with  a  delicate  per- 
fume, of  easy  digestion,  and  not  apt  to  affect  the  head ; 
though  the  allusion  in  Horace  (Od.,  I,  87,  14)  to  its 
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influence  on  the  mind  of  Cleopatra,  unless  it  In  mere 
poetic  exaggeration,  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  had 
not  always  preserved  its  innocuous  quality.  It  has 
been  suggested  by  some  critics,  that  the  Maxeotie 
wine  did  not  come  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  Ma- 
reotis, but  from  s  canton  of  this  name  in  Epirus.  This 
opinion  rests  for  support  on  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(3,  77),  where  it  is  stated  that  there  were  no  vines  in 
Egypt,  and  that  the  people  drank  a  kind  of  beer  in  its 
stead  (olvy  S'tK  KpiOiuv  iremuipievp  Siaxpttnrraf  oi 
yap  o+i  elai  tv  rf  aftiteiot).  Malte-Brun  «sc- 
cessfuUy  combats  this  assertion,  end  shows,  by  verj 
clear  proofs,  that,  under  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Egypt  produced  various  kinds  of  wine.  As  regtnh 
the  culture  of  the  vine  previous  to  the  dominion  at 
these  foreign  powers,  it  appears  very  manifest,  from 
the  paintings  in  the  tombs  throughout  the  Thsbs'id, 
and  other  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  waa  far  from  be- 
ing unknown.  8ome  of  these  paintings  represent  the 
whole  process  of  the  vintage.  In  the  Sacred  writings 
slso  (Numb.  20,  S)  there  is  a  very  plain  allusion  ts 
the  vines  of  Egypt.  We  most  either,  therefore,  con- 
sider the  remark  of  Herodotus  incorrect,  or  refer  it  t* 
a  part  of  the  country  merely.  Perhaps,  as  the  Tines 
were  planted  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  above  the  level 
of  the  inundation,  and  not  in  Egypt  properly  so  called, 
the  veracity  of  toe  historian  may  in  this  way  be  suet 
Unless  this.  latter  mode  of  explaninc  the  difficulty  be 
adopted,  be  will  be  found  to  contradict  himself,  sines 
it  is  Mated  in  the  168th  chspter  of  the  same  book,  that 
the  caste  of  warriors  in  Egypt'  received  individaally 
four  measures  of  wine,  (Xvov  rtavapac  hpvvriipef. 
(Compare  Bulletin  de*  Science*  Hutonouet,  Ac  ,  vol 
4,  p.  77,  itqq.) — The  modern  name  of  Lake  Mareota 
is  Mairout.  For  many  ages  after  the  Greek  ana  Ra- 
man dominion  in  Egypt,  it  was  dried  up ;  for,  taoogn 
the  bed  is  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  ocean,  then 
is  not  sufficient  ram  to  keep  up  any  lake  in  the  coun- 
try in  opposition  to  the  force  of  perpetual  evaporation. 
But  in  1801,  the  English,  in  order  to  circumsenbe 
more  effectually  the  communications  which  the  French 
amy  in  the  city  of  Alexandres  maintained  with  the 
surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  lbs  oU 
canal  which  had  formed  a  dike,  separating  this  low 
ground  from  Lake  Maadie,  or  the  Lake  of  Aboukir.w 
the  east.  In  consequence  of  this  easy  operation,  the 
water  had  a  sudden  fall  of  six  feet,  and  the  Lake  Ma- 
reotis which  had  so  lone  disappeared,  and  the  site  of 
which  had  been  occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  putty 
by  cultivated  lands,  and  even  villages,  resumed  its  to- 
eient  extent  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  wtrt 
obliged  to  fly,  snd  bewail  from  a  distance  the  annihila- 
tion of  their  gardens  and  dwellings.  This  modern  in- 
undation of  the  sea  is  indeed  much  more  extensive 
than  the  ancient  Lake  Mareotis,  occupying  probably 
four  times  its  extent.  (Malte-Bnut,  Oeogr.,  voL  4,  p. 
82,  An.  ed.) 

MaIqian  A,  a  country  of  Aaia,  lying  along  the  nver 
Margus,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.  According 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Parthiene, 
on  the  north  by  the  Oxns,  on  the  east  by  Bsc  trims, 
and  on  the  south  by  Asia  and  the  Seriphian  mountains. 
It  now  answers  to  the  northern  part  of  Chora***. 
(Compare  Pli*.,  6, 16  —  Strabo,  BIB.)  Strabo  speaks 
in  strong  terms  of  the  fertility  of  Margiana,  and  atstes 
that  it  took  two  mon  to  clasp  the  iower  part  of  the 
stem  of  the  vines  with  their  arms.    (Strab.,  73.) 

Mabgitbs,  the  title  of  one  of  the  minor  poems  as- 
cribed to  Homer.   (Vid.  Homeroe,  p.  648,  col  1.) 

Ma  sous,  I.  a  river  in  Mossia  Superior,  rising  from 
Mount  Orbelus,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  to  the 
west  of  Viminacinm.  It  is  now  the  Morawa.—U.  A 
river  of  Margiana,  falling  into  the  Oxua  northwest  of 
Nisea.    It  is  now  the  Mariab.   (Pfm.,0,  16.) 

Mariaba,  I.  a  city  of  the  Calinp'l,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Arabia  Felix,  18  miles  northeast  af 
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Man ;  now  March.— II.  A  city  of  the  Sabai,  in  An- 
bis  Felix.    (Pirn.,  6, 38.) 

MaiIa  Lxx,  I.  by  C.  Muius,  when  tribune,  A.U.C. 
834.  It  ordained  that  the  passages,  called  pontes,  by 
which  the  people  paaaed  to  pre  their  vote*  at  the 
amitia,  should  be  narrower,  in  order  that  there  might 
be  no  crowding  there,  and  that  no  persona  might  take 
their  stand  there  to  impede  or  disturb  the  voters. 
(Cic,  Leg.,  3,  17.) — II.  Maria  Porcia,  so  called  be- 
cause proposed  by  two  tribunes,  Marina  and  Porcius. 
It  was  passed  A.ILC.691,  and  ordained  that  those  com- 
manders should  be  punished  who,  in  order  to  obtain 
a  triumph,  wrote  to  the  senate  a  false  account  of  the 
number  of  the  enemy  slain  in  battle,  or  of  the  citizens 
that  were  missing  ;  and  that,  when  commanders  re- 
turned to  the  city,  they  should  swear  before  the  city 
quostora  to  the  truth  of  the  account  which  they  had 
sent.    (Fai.  Max.,  2,  8,  1.) 

Mariana  Fossa,  •  canal  cut  by  Marius  from  the 
river  Rhone,  through  the  Csmpus  Lapideus,  into  the 
Lake  Mastranela.  It  waa  probably  near  the  modem 
Martiguet.    (Mela,  8,  t.—Plin.,  3,  4.) 

MA>iAMof  mi,  a  people  of  Bithynia,  to  the  eaat  of 
the  river  Sangarua.  They  were  of  uncertain  origin ; 
but,  since  they  differed  neither  in  lauguage  nor  in  cus- 
toms materially  from  the  Buhynians,  they  might  juatly 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  same  great  Thracian  stock. 
(Strab.,  543.)  That  they  were  barbarous  is  allowed 
by  all ;  and  Theopompua,  whose  authority  is  referred  to 
by  Strabo,  reported,  that  when  the  Megarians  founded 
Heracles  in  their  territory,  they  easily  subjected  tbe 
Mariandyni,  and  reduced  them  to  •  state  of  abject  sis- 
very,  similar  to  that  of  the  Mnotc  in  Crete,  and  tbe 
Penes tsj  in  Thessaly.  (Strab.,  I.  c — Potidon.,  mp. 
Alien.,  6,  p.  363.— Atken.,  14,  p.  620.) 

Mabica,  I.  a  nymph  of  the  river  Liris,  who  had  a 
grove  near  Mintunis,  into  which,  if  anything  was 
brought,  it  was  not  lswful  to  take  it  out  again.  (Plul., 
Til.  Mara,  39.) .  According  to  some  authorities,  she 
wss  the  same  with  Circe,  (hactant.,  de  Fait.  Rel, 
I,  21.)  Virgil,  however,  makes  her  the  wife  of  Fau- 
nus,  and  mother  of  Latinos.  (JEn.,  7, 47. — Sen.,  ad 
loc.) 

Mabinos,  a  native  of  Tyre,  who  nourished  in  the 
second  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  short  time  be- 
fore Ptolemy.  An  account  of  his  work  on  Mathemati- 
cal Geography  will  be  given  under  tbe  article  Plole- 


Mabisus,  a  river  of  Dacia  which  falls  into  the  Ti- 
biscus  ;  now  the  Maroteh.  (Strabo. — Jornand.,dt 
Rib.  Get.,  p.  102  ) 

MarIus,  Caius,  a  celebrated  Roman,  was  bom  of 
humble  parents,  at  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arpi- 
uum,  about  B.C.  157.  He  served  at  tbe  aiege  of  Nu- 
mantia,  B.C.  134,  under  Scipio  Africanue,  together 
with  Jugurtha,  where  he  highly  distinguished  himself. 
He  received  great  marks  of  honour  from  Scipio,  who 
need  frequently  to  invite  him  to  his  table  ;  and  wben, 
one  evening  at  supper,  Scipio  was  asked  where  they 
should  nod  so  great  a  general  when  he  was  gone,  he 
Vs  said  to  have  replied,  placing  his  hand  upon  the 
shoulder  of  Marius,  «  Here,  perhaps."  In  B.C.  119 
be  was  elected  tribune  of  tbe  commons,  through  the 
influence  of  Cncillus  Metellus,  according  to  Plutarch, 
but  more  probably  in  consequence  of  the  fame  he  had 
acquired  in  the  Numanline  war.  In  this  office  he 
showed  himself,  ss  he  did  throughout  the  whole  course 
of  his  life,  a  most  determined  enemy  of  the  patrician 
order,  and  one  who  waa  not  easily  to  be  put  down  by 
the  threats  and  opposition  of  bis  enemies.  Having 
proposed  a  law  to  prevent  illegal  voting  at  elections, 
the  senate  passed  a  decree  that  the  law  should  not  be 
put  to  tbe  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  summon- 
ed Marius  before  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct. 
Marius  not  only  appeared,  but  threatened  to  commit 
the  consols  to  prison  if  they  did  not  repeal  the  de- 


cree ;  sod  when  Metellus  contained  to  rapport  it,  ha 
commanded  him  to  be  led  away  to  prison.  Marius 
obtained  the  prstorship  with  grest  difficulty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  opposition  of  the  patrician  order, 
who  accused  him  of  having  obtained  the  office  by 
means  of  bribery.  At  the  expiration  of  his  pnetor- 
ship  the  province  of  Spain  waa  assigned  to  him,  which 
he  cleared  of  robbers.  On  hie  return  to  Rome  he 
waa  anxious  to  obtain  the  consulship  ;  but  he  did  not 
venture  to  become  a  candidate  for  many  years  after. 
He  continued,  however,  to  rise  in  public  opinion,  and 
appeara  about  this  time  to  have  married  Julia,  one  of 
the  Julian  family,  who  was  aunt  to  the  celebrated  Ju- 
lius Cswar.  In  B.C.  109  be  accompanied  Metellus 
into  Africa,  in  the  capacity  of  Ugatut ;  and  by  his 
prudence  and  courage  in  tbe  war  with  Jugurtha,  he 
added  greatly  to  bia  military  reputation.  His  friends 
took  advantage  of  his  increasing  popularity  at  Rome 
to  persuade  the  people  that  tbe  war  with  Jugurtha 
would  never  be  concluded  until  the  commana  was 
given  to  Marios.  This  led  to  an  open  rupture  be- 
tween him  and  Metellus ;  and  it  waa  with  the  great- 
est difficulty  that  the  latter  allowed  bis  lieutenant 
.Marios  leave  of  absence  to  go  to  Rome  in  order  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.  Marius  was,  however,  suc- 
cessful ;  be  obtained  the  consulship  B.C.  107,  and 
the  command  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  On  bis  arrival 
in  Africa  he  prosecuted  the  war  with  the  greatest 
vigour;  and  in  the  following  year  (B.C.  106)  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  who  was 
treacherously  given  up  by  Bocchus  to  bis  questor 
Sylla.  Marius  remained  in  Africa  during  the  next 
year  (B.C.  105),  in  which  the  consul  Msnlius  and 
the'  proconsul  Cstpio  were  defested  by  the  Teutones 
and  Cimbri,  with  the  prodigious  loss,  according  to 
Livy  (Evil.,  67),  of  80,000  soldiers,  besides  40,000 
camp  followers.  Tbe  news  of  their  defeat  eaused  the 
greatest  consternation  at  Rome,  especially  as  the  Teu- 
tones and  Cimbri  threatened  the  immediate  invasion 
of  Italy ;  and  Marius  was  accordingly  elected  consul 
in  his  absence,  without  any  opposition  even  from  the 
patrician  party,  as  the  only  man  in  the  state  who  was 
able  to  save  it  from  impending  ruin.  He  entered 
upon  his  second  consulship  B.C.  104,  and  enjoyed  a 
triumph  for  his  victories  over  Jugurtha ;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  threatened  invasion  of  Italy  having 
been  deferred  by  an  irruption  of  the  Cimbri  into 
Spain,  he  was  again  chosen  consul  in  the  two  fol- 
lowing yeara  (B.C.  103,  102).  'In  the  fourth  consul- 
ship of  Marius  (B.C.  102),  the  Cimbri,  having  been 
defeated  by  the  Celtiberi  in  Spain,  returned  to  Gaul, 
and  resolved  to  invade  Italy  in  two  divisions',  the 
one  consisting  of  the  Teutones  snd  Ambrones  (a  Gal- 
lic people),  through  Gallia  Narbonensis ;  and  the  oth- 
er, comprising  the  Cimbri,  by  way  of  Noricum.  Ma- 
rius defeated  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  near  Aqua 
Sextia  (now  Aix)  in  Ganl ;  but  Catulus,  who  was 
stationed  at  the  foot  of  the  Alpa  to  oppose  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cimbri,  retreated  first  to  the  other  aide  of 
the  Athesis  (now  tbe  Adtge),  and. afterward  quitted 
this  positiou  also,  without  waiting  for  the  enemy's  at- 
tack. In  tbe  following  year  (B.C.  101),  Marius,  who 
waa  again  elected  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  joined  his 
forces  with  those  of  Catulus,  and  entirely  defeated 
the  Cimbri  in  the  plain  of  Vercells)  (now  Vercelli), 
situate  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  near  the  SessiCs.  I  la 
these  two  bsttles  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones  m  said 
to  have  lost  the  incredible  number  of  290,030  met 
(200,000  skin,  and  90.000  taken  prisoners) ;  and  thi 
Cimbri  300,000  men  (T40,000  alain,  and  60,000  taker 
prisoners).  (Lre.,  Epit.,  68.)  Marios  again  became 
candidate  for  the  consulship  for  the  following  year, 
but,  now  that  the  fear  of  the  Gallic  invasion  was  re 
moved,  he  was  opposed  by  tbe  whole  strength  of  the 
patrician  party.  He  nevertheless  obtained  the  con- 
sulship, in  great  part  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Satur- 
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■aim,  the  tribune,  who  is  described  a*  a  man  thai 
aerapled  at  the  commission  of  no  crime  to  accom- 
plish hia  object.  The  events  of  the  sixth  consulship 
•f  Marios,  which  are  some  or  the'  most  important  in 
this  period  of  Roman  history,  are  imperfectly  narrated 
by  historians.  It  appears  that  an  Bavarian  law,  pro- 
posed by  Sstuminus,  and  supported  by  Marias  and 
one  of  the  proton  named  Gtaueia,  was  carried,  not- 
withstanding the  most  violent  opposition  of  the  patri- 
cian party ;  and  that  MeteHus  Numidieoa'  was  driven 
into  exile,  in  consequence  of  refusing  to  take  the  oath 
of  conforming  to  the  law.  When  the  election  of  con- 
sols for  the  ensuing  year  came  on,  Memmiua,  who 
opposed  Glaucia  as  a  candidate  for  the  office,  was 
murdered  by  order  of  Saturninus ;  ind'  the  senate, 
perceiving  the  city  to  be  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  passed 
the  usual  decree,  "  that  toe  consols  should  take  care 
that  the  republic  received  no  injury,'*  by  which  almost 
absolute  power  waa  rested  in  those  magistrates.  Ma- 
rios, unable  or  unwilling  to  protect  his  old  friends,  be- 
sieged Saturninus  and  Glsucia,  who  had  seized  upon 
the  Capitol.  They  surrendered  to  Marios  on  the  prom- 
ise that  their  lives  should  be  spared,  but  they  were 
all  immediately  put  to  death.  It  appears  probable 
that  Mariua,  after  the  blow  which  had  been  given  to 
the  popular  party  by  the  surrender  of  Batorninna  and 
Glaucia,  would  not  have  been  able  to  save  their  lives, 
even  if  be  had  made  the  attempt.  At  the  expiration 
of  his  consulship,  Mariua  left  Rome,  to  avoid  witness- 
ing the  triumph  of  the  patrician  party  m  the  return 
of  his  old  enemy  Meteflus,  whose  sentence  of'  ban- 
ishment was  repealed  after  the  death  of  Saturninus. 
According  to  Plutarch,  he  went  to  Cappadocia  and 
Galatia,  under  the  pretence  of  offering  a  sacrifice 
which  be  had  vowed  to  Cybele,  but  with  the  real 
object  of  exciting  Mithrsdates  to  wsr,  in  order  that 
he  might  be  again  employed  in  military  affairs,  since 
he  did  not  obtsin  much  distinction  in  peace.  In  B.C. 
90  the  Martian  or  Social  wsr  broke  opt,  in  which 
both  Mariua  and  Sylla  were  employed'  aa  legati  to  the 
two  consuls.  Mariua  gained  several  victories  over 
die  enemy,  but  he  no  longer  possessed  that  activity 
and  energy  which  had  diatinguished  him  in  hia  earlier 
years  ;  and  disgusted,  it  ia  said,  with  the  increaaing 
reputation  of  Sylla,  he  resigned  his  command  before 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Msrsian  wsr  had 
scarcely  been  brought  to  an  end;  before  the  civil  war 
broke  out  between  Marius  and  Sylla.  The  command 
of  the  Mithradatlc  war  had  been  assigned  to  the  Utter, 
who  was  now  consul  (B.C.  88) ;  but  Marius  used  ev- 
ery effort  to  wrest  it  from  him,  and  is  said  by  Plu- 
tarch to  have  gone  every  day  to  the  Campus  Martius, 
and  to  have  performed  bis  exercises  with  the  young 
men,  although  he  waa  now  in  his  70th  year,  and  very 
corpulent,  in  order  to  show  that  he  was  not  incapaci- 
tated by  age.  He  was  warmly  supported  by  P.  Snl- 
picius,  the  tribune,  who  possessed  great  property  and 
influence  ;  and  a  law  was  eventually  passed,  that  the 
command  should  be  taken  from  Sylla  and  given  to 
Marius.  Sylla  waa  with  the  army  at  the  time,  besie- 
ging Nola ;  but,  as  soon  aa  he  heard  of  the*  law  which 
had  been  passed,  be  marched  to  Rome,  and  Marius 
and  his  adherents  were  obliged  to  flee  from  the  city. 
After  wandering  through  many  parts  of  Italy,  Mariua 
escaped  with  the  greatest  difficulty  to  Africa  ;  bat  he 
had  no  sooner  landed  at  Carthage  than  Sextiliue,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  sent  word  to  htm,  that,  unless 
he  quitted  Africa,  he  should  treat  him  aa  a  public  ene- 
my. "  Go  and  tell  him,**  repSsjd  the  wanderer,  "that 
you  have  seen  the  exile  Marius  sitting  on  the  ruins  of 
Carthage."  But,  in  the  following  year  (B.C.  87),  da- 
ring the  absence  of  Sylla,  who  had  gone  to  Greece 
to  oppose  Archelaus,  Marius  returned  to  Italy  in  or- 
der to  join  the  conaul  Cinna,  who,  in  his  attempt  to 
abrogate  tho  laws  of  Sylls,  bad  been  driven  from 
Rome  by  his  colleague  Octavms,  supported  by  the 
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patrician  party.    Shortly  afterward,  Marias  and  Cm- 
na  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  uid 
a  general  massacre  of  the  opposite  party  ensued.— 
Marina  always  appears  to  have  been  of  a'  fierce  and 
unrelenting  temper  ;  and  the  sufferings  he  hid  lately 
undergone,  which  at  his  time  of  fife  must  bsve  great- 
ly impaired  his  health,  tended  to  exasperate  him  mom 
loan  ever  against  the  party  which  bad  opposed  and 
thwarted  him  during  the  whole  of  his  life.  All  the 
leaden  of  the  patrician  party  who  were  unable  to  es- 
cape from  Rome,  were  put  to  death.  Lutatins  Catn- 
lus,  who  had  been  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  the  war 
with  the  Cimbri,  destroyed'  himself  to  avoid  assas- 
sination ;  and  among  the  numerous  iRustrioos  pttri 
cians  that  fell  were  C.  and  L.  Julius  Canar,  and  the 
celebrated  orator  M.  Antoniua,  who  ia  so  frequently 
praised  by  Cicero,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  spar- 
er* in  the  dialogue  "  De  Oratore."   Marius  and  Cmni 
declared  -  themselves  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year 
(B.C.  86),  without  even  holding  the  comitis;  but 
Marias  died  of  a  fever  in  the  beginning  of  the  yen, 
on  the  17th  day  of  his  consulship  according  to  Plu- 
tarch (Vff.  Mar.,  c.  46),  or  the  ISth  according  to 
Livy  (Spit.  60).— The  character  o  l  Marina  is  chiefly 
known  to  us  from  his  Hfe  by  Plutarch,  who  appeui 
to  have  token  hi*  account  from  the  "  Memoirs  of  Sil- 
ls," the  inveterate  enemy  of  Marius.   It  cannot  be 
denied,  that,  after  hia  return  from  exile,  Marius  ww 
guilty  of  the  greatest  cruelties ;  bat  even  these  were 
surpassed  by  the  atrocities  of  Sylla ;  and  we  should 
not  be  doing  justice  to  Maria*  if  we  ascribed  to  him 
during  the  whole  of  hi*  life  the  character  which  he 
displayed  in  his  seventh  consulship.    "  I  have  seen,* 
says  Plutarch,  "  the  statue  of  Marius  at  Ravenna,  hi 
Gaul,  which  expresses  in  a  remarkable  manner  his 
sternness  and'  severity.   Since  he  was  naturally  ro- 
bust and  warlike,  and  more  acquainted  with  the  arts 
of  war  than  those  of  peace,  he  waa  fierce  and  haughty 
when  in  authority.   It  ia  said  that  he  never  learned 
Greek,  and  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  that  lan- 
guage on  any  serious  occasion  ;  as  if  it  were  ridicu- 
lous to  learn  the  language  of  a  people  who  were  sub- 
ject to  others.    If  he  could  have  been  persuaded  to 
pay  hia  Court  to  the  Grecian  Muses  and  Graces,  he 
would  not,  after  bearing  so  many  honourable  offices, 
and  performing  ao  many  glorious  exploits,  have  cran- 
ed the  whole  by  a  moat  savage  and  infamous  old  age, 
in  consequence  of  his  yielding  to  anger,  ill-timed  un- 
bitlon,  and  insatiable  avarice.**   (Pint.,  Yit.  Jfar— 
Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.—Encycl.  Ut.  KmrneL,  vol.  14,  p.  4», 
sey.) — II.  Son  of  the  preceding,  resembled  his  father 
in  private  character,  and  was  equally  fierce  and  vin- 
dictive.   He  seized  upon  the  consulship  at  the  ige 
of  S7,  and  put  to  death  humbers  of  his  political  oppo- 
nents.   Defeated  subsequently  by  Sylls,  he  fled  » 
Praneste,  where  he  slew  himself.   (PltU-,  Vit.Xer.) 
— III.  Mercator,  an  ecclesiastical  writer,  the  antag- 
onist of  Celeatioa  and  Nee  tonus,  who  flourished  be- 
tween 435  and  490  A.D.    His  country  is  not  exactly 
known :  some  believe  him  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Apulia ;  others,  of  some  other  province  of  Lower  Ita- 
ly ;  tad  Others,  again,  of  Africa.    Tt  appears  that  be 
was  not  *  priest.  He  has  left  behind  him  a  number 
of  works,  or,  rather,  translations  from  the  Greek,  con- 
sisting of  pieces  relative  to  the  heresies  of  Pelagic* 
and  Nestorius,  of  extracts  from  the  works  of  the  bi- 
ter, refutations  of  his  doctrine,  errors  of  Theodoras 
and  Mopeuealus,  acta  of  synods  held  against  heretics, 
<kc.    Mariua  Mercator  was  the  disciple  and  friend  of 
St.  Augustine.    His  works  were  edited  by  Gamer, 
Peris,  1673,  S  vols,  fed.,  and  by  Balnre,  Paris,  1684. 
— IV.  Marcus  Aurelius  Mariua  Augustus,  was  ori- 
ginally an  armourer  or  blacksmith  in  Gsul.   He  af- 
terward turned  hi*  attention  to  a  military  life,  and 
soon  raised  himaelf,  by  his  merit,  to  the  highest  sta- 
tion*.   After  the  death  of  Victorious  the  younger,  the 
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elected  Marina  aammmr.  It  is  generally  snp- 
reas  Vietarim  contributed  to  on 
demies,  with-  toe  hop*  of  preserving  her  own  *tt- 
tbortty ;  bat  this  is  draw)  by  eeioe  modem  writers, 
who  maintain  ikst  she  took  part  in  the  conspiracy 
shieh  deprived  Mariua  of  his  crown  and  life.  (Dt 
But,  Dutrtatiatt  sue  «n  mOmllo*  d*  Ttlriaa. — 
Mm.  i,  CAcai.  in  Xsser.,  vol.  M.)  He  reigned 
•sly  three  days,  Hal  was  slain  by  a  soldier  to  whom 
be  bid  refused  noma  brow,  sad  who,  in  stabbing 
him,  exclaimed,  "  T*k»  it— it  was  thao  thyself  that 
forged  it"  Marias  woe  remarkable  ■  for  persona) 
ureagth,  of  which  historians  give  some  aoooaats  diet 
ue  eridently  fabulous.  (Trek.  Pettis,  Trigmt.  Ty- 
res*.— Vit,  Marti.) 

M*aa**Ics,  a  country  of  Africa,  to  the  east  of  Cy- 
isnaica,  lying  along  the  Mediterranean  shore.  It 
forms  at  present  a.  part  of  the  district  of  Bona.  The 
mhabasat*  war*  a  roving  race,  and  remarkable  for 
their  skill  hi  taming  serpent*.  (SU.  lul.,  3,  300.) 
The  aaeieat  ltaraaarioa  was  a  region  much  lee*  high- 
ly ironed  by  nature  than  Cyrenaaca.  Aoaording  to 
Dells  Cells  (p.  MSj  tho  genera)  Nature*  of  the 
cooatry,  hotwevua,  sea  sanilsr  to  those  of  tho  region 
lest  mentiooad  "  Ws  wonnd  our  way,"  say*  this 
tawslk*,  "aanoag  wild  and  ragged  moentsms,  fre 
intently  enhwenoo)  ay  groups  ofeaergreena ;  among 
which  the  ttyytuac,  arbutus,  Phaeaiciao  juniper,  gigan- 
tic Bustle,  aaroa,  and  laurel,  wans  mast  abundant; 
and  is  amy  farm  no  long  and  uniform  woods,  out  are 
scattered  abac*  in'  a  variety  of  mans  and  groups 
■mmt  the  cooks,  they  am  very  pntomsoue  etnunents 
of  the  scenery.  The  ground  is  throughout  broken 
sad  antaalar,  and  dace  not  ship*  down  into  pastures, 
ss  io  Cyicoatea  (  bat  the  privation  of  that  agneabU 
feature  has  ks  cnmpnnmtl— ,  for  the  want  of  graes- 
lands  teennm  this  district  moot  tha  incursions  of  the 
in  its  neighbourhood.   The  woody 
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elevated  .naton  of  this  country  affords  freqoeat 
tad  cop  me  aariags  of  clear  and  moat  delicious  wa- 
ter.— This  tract  ,  af  border  eoantry  is,  ss  in  former 
times,  «he  resort  qf  ell  the  thieves,  niiscresnts/snd 
■akotnents  of  the  two  governments  of  Tripoli  and' 
Egypt.   Pitching  task  teats  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
As  Bay  of  Bombs,  any  make  inounions  into  the  ad- 
jacent districts,  and  pillage  all  who  have  the  misfor- 
tonete  ftrfl  i*  their  way.   They  ere  ever  en  the  watch 
fa- the  can  vans  and  pdsrims  who  Inverse  this  eoan- 
try on. their  way  to  Mecca;  and  Una  is  tho  only 
mate  used  by  the  pepplo  of  Morocco,  shave  sit  eth- 
ers the  moot  fervently  devoted  to  their  prophet."— 
M.  Picfao  apaahs  of  the  general  aspect  of  Manmarisa 
in  still  lea*  favourable  terms.    The  soil,  he  says,  is 
reeky,  of  a  yaUowiaV-gcay  eokwr,  and  depend*  for  its 
fertility  aoMy  an  the  eopioni  mine.    The  cauatry 
presents  nana  ef  these  verdant  graves  of  hmml  and 
myrtle  which  crown  the  mountains  cad  evented *w 
the  valleys  of  tha  Penmpalis.  The  magma-birds, 
ly  seeking  foliage  end  shelter,  see  from  tat*  naki 
gion;  only  basis  of  prey,  the  eagle,  the  hswJc,  and 
the  vulture,  apanarin  name  roes  flights,  their  sinister 
screams  roaderiag-  the  solitude  more  aHahtfuI.  The 
jackal,  the  hyena,  the  jerboa,  las  hare,  and  the  gazelle, 
•re  the  wild  animal*  which  chiefly  abound;  and  the 
existence  of  nun  ia  indicated  merely  by  the  bleating 
of  distuit  flacks,  and  the  dark  tent  of  the  Arab.  Tat 
this  eoantry  also  exhnata  traces  of  having  once-  been 
occupied  by  n  .civilised  and  oven  numerous  pecula- 
tion, and  there  are  narks  of  the  extraordinary  exer- 
tions which  wen  made  to  supply  the  deficiency  of 
water.    Canals  of  irrigation  crass  the  plain  in  every 
direction,  and  even  wind  up  the  aide*  of  the  hills. 
The  ancient  cisterns  are  numerous ;  they  ere  fre- 
quently divided  into  several  chambers,  adorned  with 
pillars,  and  coated  with  a  cement  harder  than  stone. 
Bat  the  monuments  of  Marmarics  possess  none  of 


the  efegent  and  ehunio  character  of  those  of  Cyrehe, 
being  ruder,  and  more  in  the  Egyptian  style.  (Pa- 
ah*,  Voyage  dans  la  Mmrmariq**,  p.  68,  eeyy.)  The 
inhaMtaats  of  this  region  are  entirely  Bedouins,  chief- 
ly, of  the  great  tribe  of  Welled  Ali,  and  are  supposed 
by  M.  Paeho  not  to  exceed  38,000.  (Modern  TVas- 
atfer,  pt.  60,  p.  188,  sesy.) 

MaJtuaafM,  the  inhabitants  of  Mermarica. 

Mi«MiRio«,  a  place  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Carystns,  in  Bubosa,  which  famished  the  valuable 
marble  for  which  Carystus  was  famed.  A  temple  was 
erected  her*  to  Apollo  Marmarur.  Marmarium  was 
exactly  opposite  to  Halw  Araphanidee  in  Attica.  (Stra- 
Aoi  440. — (Venter's  Ane.  Greta,  vol.  8,  p.  143.) 

Maso.    Fid.  Virgiliua. 

Mason,  I,  a  priest  of  Apollo  in  Thrace,  near  Ma- 
mma, (from.,  Od.,  »,  1*7.) — -II.  A  follower  of  Osi- 
ris, welt  acquainted  with  the  sit  of  rearing  the  vine. 
(Bind.  Sic,  I,  18.)  Atbenerae  (1,  20)  make*  him  a 
follower  of  Bacchus.  He  was  fabled  to  have  been 
the  founder  of  Maronem  in  Thrace.  (Consult  Wss- 
fHng't  nets,  ad  Diet.,  I.  e.) 

Ma  bonus,  a  town  of  Thrace,  southeast  of  the  Bre- 
ton is  Palua,  on  the  coast.  It  was  a  place  of  some  . 
nam,  end  ia  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  189),  Scylu 
(p.  ST),  Strebo  (BpU.,  7,  p.  8W),  and  several  other 
writers.  Dfodoru*  Sjeutos  (1,  18)  reports  that  it  was 
founded  by  Maron,  a  Mower  of  Osiris  (vid.  Msron), 
but  Seymnns  affirms  (v.  87ft)  that  it  wee  a  colony 
of  Chios.  Phny  states  that  the  mere  ancient  name 
was  Ortegurea  (4,  II).  The  tame  writer  extols  the 
exec  Hence  of  its  wine  (14,  4%  whence  a  comic  writer, 
quoted  by  A  thenars*  (8,  44),  styled  it  a  tavern.  Ma- 
ranee,  taken  in  tho  first  Macedonian  war  by  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon  (Lh.,  81, 18),  and  hi*  retainiag  poa- 
seeeion  of  it,  was  subsequently  made  a  caise  of  com- 
plaint against  him  at  Rome  (88,  84).  According.  Us 
Mala,  it  was  si  tasted  near  a  smstt  river  named  Scbov 
nus.  lu  ruins  are  arid  called  Msrvgna.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Greets,  vat.  1,  p.  SIS.)  ' 

Msartasi,  daoghler  of  Eveous,  was  beloved  by 
Apollo,  whose  suit  wss  favoured  by  her  father.  Idas, 
another  applicant  for  her  hand,  baring  obtained  a  wing, 
ed  chariot  from  Neptune,  carried  off  the  apparently  not 
reluctant  amid.  Her  rather  permed  the  fugitives,'  but, 
coating  to  the  river  Lyoormas,  and  finding  his  progress 
stopped  by  it,  be  dew  his  bosses  end  cast  himself  into 
the  stream,  which  from  hies  derived  its  name  Evenos. 
Meantime  ApeHo  met  and  took  the  fair  price  from 
Idas.  The  matter  being  referred-  to  Jupiter,  be  al- 
lowed the  maiden  to  choose  for  herself ;  whereupon, 
fearing  that  when  she  grew  old  Apollo  would  desert 
her,  she  wisely  chose  to  match  with  her -equal,  and 
gave  her  hand  to  her  mortal  lover.  (Apollo*.,  1,  1, 
l.—ScAol.  ad  Jf.,  9,  SM.—KeigktUf't  Mftkthgy,  p. 

no.**?.) 

Macscsos,  I.  a  lawn,  of  Tnoaa,  to  the  north  of  the 
8c*  encoder,  and to  the  west  of  Trsje  Vetos.  (Tibuit., 
8,  6,  OS" ) — II.  ar  Marpeeen  (Mapwuouw),  a  moonami 
in  the  iabad  of  Paroc,  containing  the  qaanriee  whence 
the  fomoii*  Parma  murbie  was  obtained.  Hence  the 
expmacmon  of  Virgil,  MsrpetU  omUe*  ( JSa. ,  6, 47 1 
Compose  PikL,  88, 4  — Jentani,  de  JUt.  Ott.,  p.  88). 
Tins  mean  tain  wss  situate  to  the  west  of  the  harbour 
of  Mat  user  a.  Dr.  Clarke  gives  Cafrtuo  aa  the  mod* 
em  name.    (Trrndt,  vol.  8,  p.  194,  Lend,  ed.) 

MaMtqeiM,  n  people  of  Italy,  occupying  a  narrow 
sap  of  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aternue, 
between  the  Veetmi  touthe  north  and  the  Frentani  to 
the  aouthysnd  between  the  Pehgntand  the  sea  towards 
the  east  and  went.  Csto  derived  their  origm  from  the 
Marsi  (of.  Prudan.,  c.  8).  Like  that  people,  they 
were  accounted  a  hardy  and  warlike  race,  and  with 
them  they  made  common  cause  against  the  tyranny  of 
Rome.  An  idea  racy  be  formed  of  the  population  and 
force  of  the  several  petty  nations  in  this  quarter  of 
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Italy,  from  a  statement  of  Polybius  (3,  34),  whets 
that  historian,  in  enumerating  the  different  contingent* 
which  the  allies  of  the  Roman*  were  able  to  furnish 
about  the  time  of  the  tecond  Punic  war,  estimate*  that 
of  the  Musi,  Marrocini,  Vostini,  and  Frentani,  at 
80,000  foot  and  4000  horse.  The  only  city  of  note 
which  we  find  ascribed  to  the  Mamicini,  is  Teste, 
now  Chieti,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  A  tenuis.  (Cro- 
mer'sAnc.  holy,  vol.  1,  p.  339.) 

MaebpvIuh,  I.  a  town  of  the  Sabine*,  answering  to 
tha  modern  Motto  Vtcckio. — II.  The  capital  of  the 
Marat,  situate  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lecua  Fuci- 
nus,  and  corresponding  to  the  modern  San  Bene- 
detto. (Slrabo,  m.—Ptin.,  3,  13.— Cramer's  Ant. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  328.) 

Mass  (in  Greek .  'Apw),  the  god  of  war,  about 
whose  parentage  different  accounts  are  given.  Homer 
(£.,  6,  893,  «ff.)  and  Hesiod  (Theog.,  923)  make 
him  to  have  been  the  offspring  of  Jupiter  and  Juno. 
Others  say  that  be  waa  the  eon  of  Enyo  or  Beltona. 
(Schal.  ad  II.,  I.  e.)  Ovid,  however,  gives  a  different 
version  of  the  fable.  According  to  this  poet,  Juno 
wished  to  become  a  mother  by  herself,  just  a*  Jupiter 
had  become  a  father  in  the  case  of  Minerva.  On  ap- 
plying to  Flora  for  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  her 
design,  the  letter  directed  her  to  pluck  a  certain  flower 
which  grew  near  the  city  of  Oleout,  the  touch  of  which 
would  make  her  instantly  a  mother.  Juno  obeyed, 
and  straightway  conceived  the  god  Mar*.  (Ovid, 
Fatt.,  6, 337,  eeqq .)— The  delight  of  Man  wa*  in  war 
and  strife ;  yet  bis  wild  fury  wa*  always  forced  to 
yield  to  the  skill  and  prudence  of  Minervs,  guided  by 
whom  Diomede,  in  the  Iliad,  wounds  and  drives  him 
from  toe  battle  (.11.,  5,  855);  and  in  the  conflict  of  the 
gods  (JI.,  31,  391),  this  goddess  strikes  him  to  the 
earth  with  a  alone.  To  give  an  idea  of  his  huge  sixe 
and  strength,  the  poet  says,  in  toe  former  case,  that 
he  roared  as  loud  as  nine  or  ten  thousand  men ;  and 
in  the  latter,  that  be  covered  seven  plethra  of  ground. 
Terror  and  Fear  (Ao/tof  and  *64of),  too  sons  of 
Mars,  snd  Strife  ("Eptf),  his  sister,  accompany  him  to 
the  field  when  be  seeks  the  battle.  (A,  4,  440.) 
Another  of  his  companions  is  Enyo  ('Evtiu).  the  daugh- 
ter of  Phorcya  and  Ceto,  according  to  Hesiod  (Tkeag., 
373),  a  war-goddess  answering  to  the  Bellona  of  the 
Romans.  The  name  Enyaliua,  which  is  frequently 
given  to  him  in  the  Iliad,  corresponds  with  here.— 
The  figurative  language,  which  expresses  origin  and 
resemblance  by  terms  of  paternity,  gave  a  mortal 
progeny  to  .Mars.  As  a  person  who  came  by  sea  was 
figuratively  called  a  son  of  Neptune,  so  a  valiant  war- 
rior was  termed  a  eon,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  expressed 
by  Homer,  a  branch  or  thaot  of  Mart  (4fof  'Anvoc). 
But  the  only  tale  of  his  amours  related  at  any  length 
by  the  poets,  is  that  in  the  case  of  Venus.  (Horn., 
Od.,  8,  366,  eeqq.— Ovid,  A.  A.,  2,  661.)  This  tale 
is  an  evident  interpolation  in  the  Odyssey,  where  it  oc- 
cur*. Its  date  i*  uncertain ;  though  the  language,  the 
ideas,  and  the  state  of  society  which  it  supposes,  might 
almost  lead  us  to  assign  its  origin  to  a  comparatively 
late  period.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  a  physical 
myth,  or,  rather,  a  combination  of  two  such  myths; 
for  beauty  might  naturally  have  been  made  the  spouse 
of  the  god,  from  whose  workshop  proceeded  so  many 
elegant  productions  of  art ;  and,  as  we  are  about  to 
show,  another  physical  view  might  have  led  to  the 
union  >f  Mars  and  Venus.  Hesiod,  for  example,  says 
(Theoj.,  937)  that  Harmonia  (Order)  was  the  daughter 
of  Mars  and  Venos.  This  has.  evidently  all  the  sp- 
pearance  of  a  physical  myth,  for  from  Love  and  Strife 
(i.  e.,  attraction  and  repulsion),  arises  the  order  or 
harmony  of  the  universe.  (Plut.,  dt  Is.  et  O*.,  48.— 
Arittot.,  Pol.,  3,  6  —WeUker,  AVer.  Kol.,  40.)  Ter- 
ror and  Fear  are  also  said  by  Hesiod  (Tkeog.,  984)  to 
have  been  the  offspring  of  Mars  and  Venus,  of  whose 
union  with  Vulcan  (to  whom  he  gives  a  different 


spouse)  he  seem*  to  have  known  nothing.  In  the  Iliad 
we  may  observe  that  Mars  and  Venn*  are  spoken  of  u 
brother  and  sister,  much  in  the  same  manna  u  Apollo 
and  Diana.    (JI,  6,  359,  $eq.~ Jl.,  31, 41*,  uae.y 
The  beet  known  of  the  children  of  this  god  by  mortal  | 
women  were  AscaJsphus  and  lalmenua,  (E'nomua, 
king  of  Pisa,  Diomede*  of  Thrace,  Cycnut,  PMegyaa, 
Dry  as,  Parthenopeua,  and  Tereue.  He  was  site  said 
to  be  the  sire  of  Mel  eager  and  other  hero-prince*  of 
-£toli*.    The  temples  and  images  »f  Mars  were  Ml 
numerous.    He  waa  represented  as  a  warrior,  of  a  se- 
vere and  menacing  air,  dressed  in  the  heroic  stria, 
with  a  cuirass  on,  and  a  round  Argive  shield  on  an 
arm.    His  arms  are  sometimes  borne  by  his  attendants,  | 
(Keightlty'e  Mythology,  p.  104,  eeqq.) 

Misaici,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica.  of  Qermu 
origin,  and  belonging  to  the  great  tribe  of  the  I  Me- 
vones .  According  to  Wnhelm  (  Germamen  u*i  sou 
Bewohntr,  Weimar,  1838),  they  occupied  the  idiots 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Mate  and  Seheld.  Via- 
eebe,  however  (itbtr  die  Volker  dee  Allen  Teutkh- 
Undo,  Hammer,  1836),  make*  their  territory  corre- 
spond to  the  modem  province  of  Utrecht.  They  an 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  (Hist.,  4, 66)  and  Pliny  (4,M). 

Massr,  I.  a  people  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Ger- 
many, belonging  lo  the  great  tribe  of  the  Istavoasa 
They  appear  to  have  been  originally  settled  oa  both 
banks  of  the  Ltppe,  whence  they  spread  sooth  to  tat 
Tenchtheri.    Weakened  by  the  Roman  arms,  they  re- 
tired into  the  interior  of  Germany,  and  from  ibis  period 
disappeared  from  history.    (Mannert,  Gtogr.,  voL  3, 
p.  168.)— II.  A  nation  of  Italy,  whose  territory  by  W 
the  northeast  of  Latium,  and  southeast  of  the  coonta 
of  the  Sabine*.    Though  inconsiderable  aa  a  peopU 
they  are  yet  entitled  to  honourable  notice  in  the  pigs 
of  history,  for  their  hardihood  end  warlike  spirit.  Tbur 
origin,  like  that  of  many  other  Italian  tribes,  is  enrel- 
oped  in  obscurity  and  fiction.    A  certain  Pbrjgiin, 
named  Mareyaa,  is  said  to  have  been  the  founder  of 
their  race  (Solin.,  8);  by  others  Manas,  the  ton  of 
Circe  (Ptin.,  7,  3),  end  hence  they  are  represented  a 
enchanters,  whose  potent  apelle  deprived  the  viper  of 
he  venom,  or  cored  the  hurt  which  it  might  htn 
caused.    (Virr.,  An.,  7,  760.— 8il.  Ital.,  8,  497  H 
We  do  not  find  the  Marsi  engaged  in  war  with  Rom* 
before  A.U.C.  446,  when  they  were  defeated  aoi 
forced  to  sue  for  peace.    (Lity,  9,  41.)  Six  ytati 
after  they  again  assumed  •  hostile  character,  but  with, 
aa  little  success;  they  were  beaten  in  the  field,  tad 
loat  aeveral  of  their  fortresses,    (law.,  10,  ».)  From 
that  time  we  find  them  the  firm  and  stanch  allies  el 
Rome,  and  contributing  by  their  valour  to  her  triumph*, 
till  her  haughty  and  domineering  spirit  compelled  them 
and  moat  of  the  other  neighbouring  people  to  seek,  by 
fore*  of  arms,  for  that  redress  of  their  wrongs,  and 
that  concession  of  privileges  and  immunities,  to  which 
they  were  iuatly  entitled,  but  which  waa  not  lo  be 
granted  to  their  entreaties.    In  the  war  which  ensued, 
snd  which,  from  that  circumstance,  is  called  the  Msrtic 
ss  well  aa  Social  War,  the  Marsi  were  the  firat  to  take 
the  field  under  their  leader  Silos  Pompredius,  A.U.C. 
661.   Though  often  defeated,  the  perseverance  of  tat 
allies  was  at  last  crowned  with  success,  by  the  grant 
of  those  immunities  which  they  may  bo  said  to  nan 
extorted  from  the  Roman  senate,  A.U.C.  665.  (Srr*> 
bo,  ti\.—VeU.  Paten.,  3,  \t.—Afpian,  BeU.  Ca.,  1, 
39.— Lev.,  Emit.,  73.)   The  valour  of  the  Marsi  it 
sufficiently  indicated  by  the  proverbial  laying  which 
Appian  records  (Bell.  Cre.,  1,  46),  "that  then  was 
no  triumph  to  be  obtained  either  over  the  Marsi  or 
without  their  aid  :  ofarrcsrd  Mapouv,  aire  avtv  Hap- 
ouv,  ytvkaHai  Qplafiiov."  .  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol. 
1,  p.  335,  rut.) 

Mass? a*,  I.  *  satyr  of  Pbrygie,  eon  of  nrympns, 
who,  having  found  the  pipe  which  Minerva,  for  fear  of 
injuring  her  beauty,  had  thr 
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Apollo  for  the  palm  in  musical  (kill.    Hie  Muses  were 
lbs  umpires,  end  it  waa  agreed  that  the  victor  might 
4o  what  he  pleased  with  the  vanquished.  Marsyas 
lost,  and  Apollo  flayed  him  alive  for  hia  temerity.  The 
lean  of  the  nymphs  and  rural  deities  for  the  fate  of 
ibeir  companion  gave  origin,  it  was  fabled,  to  the  stream 
which  bore  his  name  ;  and  hia  akin  was  said  to  have 
been  hung  up  in  the  cave  whence  the  waters  of  the  riv- 
er flowed.    (ApoUod.,  I,  4,  8.—  Pautan.,  8,  7,  9.— 
Plut.,  de  Fhu.,  W.—Hygin.,  fab.,  165.—  Ovid,  Mel., 
6,  383,  acqj. — Xen.,  Anab,,  1,  2,  8.) — It  seems,  ac- 
cording to  the  ancient  mythological  writers,  that,  in 
the  contest  shove  alluded  to,  Apollo  played  at  first  a 
simple  air  on  hia  inatrument ;  but  Marsyaa,  taking  up 
his  pipe,  struck  the  audience  so  much  with  the  novel- 
ty of  its  tone  and  the  art  of  hia  performance,  that  he 
seemed  to  be  heard  with  more  pleasure  than  his  rival. 
Having  agreed  upon  a  second  trial  of  skill,  it  is  said 
that  the  performance  of  Apollo,  by  his  accompanying 
the  lyre  with  his  voice,  wss  allowed  greatly  to  excel 
that  of  Marsyaa  upon  the  pipe  alone.    Many  as  with  in- 
dignation proteated  against  the  decision  of  his  judges, 
urging  that  he  had  not  been  fairly  vanquished  accord- 
ing to  the  roles  stipulated,  because  the  dispute  was 
concerning  the  excellence  of  their  respective  instru- 
ments, not  their  voices ;  and  that  it  was  unjust  to  em- 
ploy two  aits  against  one.    Apollo  denied  that  he  had 
taken  any  unfair  advantage,  since  Marsyaa  had  used 
both  his  mouth  and  fingers  iu  plsying  on  his  instrument, 
so  that  if  he  was  denied  the  use  of  his  voice,  he  would 
be  still  more  disqualified  for  the  contention.    On  a 
third  trial  Marsyaa  was  again  vanquished,  and  met 
with  the  fate  already  mentioned.    (Died.  Sic,  3,  68.) 
— The  whole  fable,  however,  admits  of  a  very  rational 
explanation.    The  pipe  as  cast  sway  by  Minerva,  and 
Marsyaa  as  punished  by  Apollo,  are  intended  merely 
to  denote  the  preference  given,  at  some  particular  pe- 
riod, by  some  particular  Grecian  race,  with  whom  the 
myth  originated,  to  the  music  of  the  lyre  over  that  of 
the  pipe,  or,  m  other  words,  to  the  Citharoedie  over 
the  Auletie  art.    The  double  pipe  waa  a  Phrygian  or 
Asiatic  invention,  sod  ascribed  to  a  certain  Marsyaa. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  3,  68.)   The  music  of  this  instrument 
was  generally  used  in  celebrating  the  wild  and  enthu- 
siastic riles  of  Cybele.    Hence  we  may  explain  the  re- 
mark of  Diodorus,  that  Marsyas  wss  a  companion  and 
follower  of  Cybele  (ixovaiuf  a&Tf  irapaitoZovBtiv  xai 
ovfivZavuodat,  3,  68).    Subsequently,  the  wildness 
of  the  Bacchanalian  celebrations  became  intermingled 
with  the  phrenaied  delirium  that  characterized  the  pro- 
cession and  the  rites  of  Cybele.    The  double  pipe 
came  now  to  be  employed  in  the  orgies  of  Bacchus. 
The  worship  of  this  god  spread  over  Greece,  snd  with 
it  was  disseminated  the  knowledge  of  this  instrument. 
To  the  new  species  of  music  thus  introduced  wss  op- 
posed the  old  snd  national  melody  of  the  lyre ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  mythology,  Apollo,  the  inventor  and  im- 
prover of  the  lyre,  engaged  in  a  stubborn  conflict  with 
Marsyas,  the  representative  of  the  double  pipe.  Apol- 
lo conquers ;  that  is,  the  pipe  was  long  regarded  by 
the  Greeks  aa  a  barbarian  instrument,  snd  banished 
from  the  hymns  and  festivals  of  the  gods :  it  could  only 
find  sdmittance  into  the  festivals  of  the  vintage,  in  the 
Bacchanalian  orgies,  and  in  the  chorus  of  the  drama. 
(  Wieland,  AUischea  Museum,  vol.  1,  p  31 1,  teqq.) — 
A  statue  of  Marsyas,  representing  him  in  the  set  of 
being  flayed,  stood  in  the  Roman  forum,  in  front  of  the 
rostra.    The  story  of  Marsyas,  understood  in  its  liter- 
al sense,  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of  well-mer- 
ited punishment  inflicted  on  reckless  presumption ; 
and  as  this  feeling  is  nearly  allied  to,  if  not  actually 
identified  with,  that  arrogant  and  ungovernable  spirit 
which  formed  the  besetting  sin  of  the  ancient  democ- 
racies, we  need  not  wonder  that,  in  many  of  the  cities 
of  antiquity,  it  waa  customary  to  erect  a  group  of 
Apollo  and  Marsyas,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  court*  of 


justice,  both  to  indicate  .he  punishment  which  such 
conduct  merited,  and  to  denote  the  omnipotence  of 
the  law.  Servius  (ad  Virg.,  JSn.,  4,  58)  sllndes  to 
the  custom  of  which  we  have  juat  made  mention.  Hia 
explanation,  however,  shows  that  he  only  half  under- 
stood the  nature  of  the  allegory  :  "  Marryat  per  cm- 
fares  in  faro  potiiue  liberlalu  indicium  eat." — II.  A 
river  of  Phrygia,  rising,  according  to  Xenophon,  in  a 
cavern  nnder  the  Acropolis  of  Celens,  and  falling  into 
the  Meander.  (Anab ,  I,  8,  8.)  Here,  as  the  same 
writer  informa  us,  Apollo  contended  with  Marsyas,  and 
hung  up  the  akin  of  hia  vanquished  antagonist  in  the 
cavern  whence  the  river  flowed.  The  following  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Leake  appear  worthy  of  insertion.  "Ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  the  Msssnder  rose  in  the  palace 
of  Cyrus,  flowing  thence  through  his  park  and  the  city 
of  Celsius:  and  the  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  at 
the  palace  of  the  King  of  Persia,  in  a  lofty  situation 
under  the  Acropolis  of  Cebensa.  From  Arrian  (1,  39) 
snd  Qointius  Curtius  (3,  1)  we  learn,  that  the  citadel 
wss  upon  a  high  and  precipitous  bill,  and  that  the  Mar- 
ayas  fell  from  its  fountains  over  the  rocks  with  a  great 
noise :  from  Herodotus  (7, 36)  it  appears,  that  the  same 
river  was  from  this  circumstance  celled  Catarrbactes ; 
snd  from  Strabo  (578),  that  a  lake  on  the  mountain 
above  Celens  wss  the  reputed  source  both  of  the  Mar- 
syss,  which  rose  in  the  ancient  city,  and  of  the  Msssnder. 
Comparing  these  authorities  with  Livy  (38,  88),  who 
probably  copied  his  account  from  Polybios ;  with  Pliny 
(6,  39) ;  with  Msximns  TyriOs  (8,  8) ;  snd  with  the 
existing  coins  of  Apsmea,  it  may  he  inferred,  that  a 
lake  or  pool  on  the  summit  of  a  mountain  which  rose 
above  Celsmat,  and  which  was  celled  Celsius  or  Sig- 
nis,  wss  the  reputed  source  of  the  Marayaa  and  Mean- 
der ;  bnt  that,  in  fact,  the  two  rivers  issued  from  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  mountain  below  the  lake ;  that  the 
lake  waa  named  Aulocrene,  as  producing  reeda  well 
adapted  for  flutes,  and  that  it  gave  the  name  of  Anlo- 
erenis  to  s  vslley  extending  for  ten  miles  from  the  lake ' 
to  the  eastward ;  that  the  source  of  the  Marayaa  was 
in  a  cavern  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  the  ancient 
agora  of  Celsius,  and  that  the  Marsyas  and  Meander, 
both  of  which  flowed  through  Celsius,  united  a  little 
below  the  ancient  site."  (Ltake't  Journal,  p.  188, 
aeqq.) — III.  A  river  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (6,  1 18)  as  flowing  from  the  country  of  Idrias  into 
the  Meander.  Idrias  was  one  of  the  esrlier  names  of 
the  city  which,  nnder  the  Macedonians,  aaaumed  the 
name  of  Stratonkea.  The  Marsyaa  of  Herodotus  is 
supposed,  therefore,  to  be  the  same  with  the  modem 
Tthtna.  (Barbii  du  Bocmgt. —  Voyage  de  Chandler, 
vol.  3,  p.  353  —  Leake'*  Journal,  p.  334.)— IV.  A  na- 
tive of  Pells,  brother  of  Antigonua.  He  wrote,  in 
ten  books,  a  Hiatory  of  the  King*  of  M  action,  from 
the  origin  of  the  monarchy  to  the  founding  of  Alex- 
andra ;  and  also  a  work  on  the  Education  of  Alex- 
ander, with  which  prince  he  had  been  brought  up. 
The  loss  of  both  these  works,  but  particularly  the  lat- 
ter, ia  much  to  be  regretted.  Marsyas  is  also  named 
among  the  grammarians,  snd  Suidas  calls  him  ypap- 
IMToiiSaonaXoc,  "  a  master  of  a  school."  (Scholl, 
Hiat.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  307.)  , 

Maitia  or  Maecia  Aqua,  a  name  given  to  the  wa- 
tet  conveyed  to  the  city  by  one  of  the  Roman  aque- 
ducts. This  water  waa  considered  the  most  whole- 
some of  any  brought  to  Rome.  The  history  of  the 
Mercian  aqueduct  ia  as  follows  i  Previous  to  its  erec- 
tion, the  Romsus  obtained  their  supply  of  water  from 
the  Aqus  Appis  and  Anio  Vetus.  At  the  end,  how 
ever,  of  137  yean  after  the  erection  of  the  two  last- 
mentioned  aqueducts,  their  channels  hsd  become  de 
cayed,  and  much  of  their  water  was  abstracted  by  the 
fraud  of  private  individuals.  The  prstor  Qointus  Mar 
cina  Rex  was  thereupon  appointed  by  the  senate  tore- 
pair  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  old  aqueducts ;  hi 
addition  to  which,  he  also  constructed  a  new  one, 
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which  wm  ever  after  c  tiled  from  him  the  Aqua  Mania. 

Pliny,  however,  elates  that  the  Aqua  Marcia  was  first 
.  conveyed  to  Rome  by  Ancus  Marcius ;  aad  that  Q ura- 
tes Mucins  Rez  merely  re-established  the  conduits. 
The  sarse  writer  informs  us  that  the  earlier  name  of 
the  water  was  Saufeia.  (Plm.,  31,  84.)— The  Mer- 
cian water  was  obtained  from  the  little  river  Pitonius, 
now  Gwveneo.  This  stream  entered  the  Lacus  Fu- 
cinus  on  the  northeast  tide,  and  was  said  not  to  mix 
its  waters,  the  coldest  known,  with  those  of  the  lake. 
According  to  the  same  popular  account,  it  afterward 
emerged  by  a  subterranean  duct  near  Tibor,  and  be- 
came the  Aqua  Marcia.  ( Cramer' t  Ant.  it.,  vol.  1, 
f.  887. — Burgett,  Anita,  of  Rom,  vol  3,  p.  338.) 
Mastuajs,  Maegds  Valcsiu*.  a  Latin 


malic  poet,  born  at  Bilbilia  in  Spain,  about  A.D.  40. 
Ruder  fixes  his  birth  st  A.D.  43  ;  while  Msseon  (Kit. 
Plin.,  p.  112)  makes  him  not  to  have  died  before  A.D. 
101.— Very  few  particulars  of  hie  life  are  ascertained, 
■ad  even  these  are  principally  collected  from  hit  own 
writings.  He  was  destined  originally  for  the  bar,  bat 
■hawed  little  disposition  to  apply  himself  to  such  a 
career.  In  order  to  complete  hit  education,  Martial 
was  sent  to  Rome.  It  was  at  the  age  of  about  twenty- 
two  years,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  that 
he  established  himself  in  the  capital.  Here  be  gave 
himself  up  entirely  to  poetry,  which  he  made  a  meana 
of  subsistence,  for  be  wet  compelled  to  live  by  his 
•wn  exertions.  Titos  and  Domitian  both  favoured 
him,  and  the  latter  bestowed  on  him  the  rank  of  an 
tquet  and  the  office  of  a  tribune,  granting  to  him  at 
the  same  time  all  toe  privileges  connected  with  the 
Jut  tnum  Uberorum.  After  having  passed  thirty-five 
years  tt  Rome,  he  felt  deairoua  of  visiting  his  native 
country.  Pliny  the  younger  supplied  him  with  the  ne- 
cessary meant  for  travelling.  Halving  reached  Spain, 
he  there,  according  to  some  critics,  married  a  rich  fe- 
male named  Marcella,  who  had  possessions  on  the  BU- 
bilis  or  Solon,  and  lived  many  yean  in  the  enjoyment 
ef  conjugal  happiness.  The  conclusion,  however,  to 
he  drawn  from  hit  writings  rather  favours  the  supposi- 
tion that  tneh  an  union  did  not  take  place.  Martial 
•rat  acquainted  with  most  of  bis  literary  contempora- 
ries, Juvenal,  Quintittan,  Pliny  the  yosmger,  and  others, 
at  appears  from  bit  own  writings.  (Ef  .,  3,  90;  18, 
18,  dec.)— We  have  about  1800  epigrams  from  the 
pen  of  Martial :  they  form  fourteen  books,  of  which 
she  hut  two  are  entitled  Xnua  and  Apojhortla  re- 
spectively, from  the  cirensastance  of  their  containing 
mottoea  or  devices  to  be  affixed  to  presents  offered  to 
bis  friends,  or  distributed  at  the  Saturnalia  and  other 
festivals.  These  fourteen  books  are  preceded  by  one 
under  the  title  of  Spcetocula,  containing  epigrams  or 
■mall  pieces  on  the  spectacles  given  by  Titua  and 
Domitian.  These  are  not  all  paoductiona  of  Martial ; 
but  it  is  very  possible  that  he  may  have  made  and  pub- 
lished the  collection. — The  greater  part  of  Martial's 
•pigramt  are  of  a  different  kind  from  those  of  Catullus. 
They  approach  more  nearly  to  the  modern  idea  of 
epigram,  for  they  terminate  with  a  point  for  which  the 
anther  reserves  all  the  edge  and  bitterness  of  his  sat- 
ire. Among  the  numerous  epigrams  which  Martial 
has  left  behind  him,'  there  are  some  that  are  excellent ; 
of  the  collection  as  a  whole,  however,  we  may  say.  in 
the  words  of  the  poet  himself  (I,  17) :  "  Sunt  bona, 
saner  fuadan  mediocria,  mnt  mala  plan."  Many 
ef  these  epigrams  have  lost  their  point  for  us,  who  are 
ignorant  of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  allude. 
A  large  portion,  moreover,  am  disgustingly  obscene. 
Besides  the  epigrams  which  form  the  collection  here 
referred  to,  there  are  others  ascribed  to  Martial,  which 
Bormaim  has  inserted  in  his  Anthology,  -vol.  1,  p.  387, 
JM0,  470,  471.— The  best  editions  «f  Martial  are,  that 
ofRsder.  IngoUt.,  1603,  1611,  fol.,e<  Mogunt.,  1637; 
that  of  Scriverius,  Lagi.  Bat.,  18ms,  1610  ;  that  of 
Snudsius,  Am*.,  Sve,  1701 4  ami  that  ef  J-eeseire,  8 


vole.  8vo,  Pari*.  (SthiO,  Hat.  Lit  Bom.,  vol.  t, 
p.  349.) 

Mabdllos,  a  tribune  of  whom  Plutarch  makti 
mention  in  hit  life  of  Julius  Cam.  Marollos  and 
another  of  bis  colleagues,  named  Flavins,  when  im 
statues  of  Cesar  were  seen  adorned  with  royal  dia- 
dems, went  and  tore  them  off.  They  also  found  oat 
the  persons  who  bad  saluted  Csssar  king,  sad  cstv 
mitted  them  to  prison.  The  people  followed  witt 
joyful  acclamations,  calling  the  tribunes  Bronnti; 
but  Cesar,  highly  irritated,  deposed  them  from  office 
(Pint.,  Fit.  <5e».) 

Masasvlu  or  Mstaamf  u,  a  people  in  thswsnsa 
part  of  Numidia,  on  the  coast,  between  lbs  river  Ma 
Ineba  and  the  promontory  Maeylibom  or  Msmlobnm 
(Poiyi.,  8,  33.— Z>w»y».  Perieg.,  187.— Ssllart,  Js- 
gurth.,  c.  98.— La.,  38,  17.)  They  were  under  las 
dominion  of  Syphax.  The  promontory  of  Treton, 
now  Scbda-Kuz,  or  the  Seven  Capet,  separated  that 
nstion  from  the  Msssyli,  or  subjects  of  Maainina. 

Ma  sol  or  Mascas,  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  filling 
into  the  Euphrates,  and  having  at  its  moots  the  city 
Corsote,  which  it  surrounded  in  a  circular  come. 
Mannert,  after  a  review  of  the  several  aothonuei 
which  have  a  bearing  on  the  subject,  charges  D'At- 
ville  with  an  error  in  placing  the  Mssca  too  far  to  let 
west  of  Anatho,  and  in  fixing  this  latter  place  at  no 
great  a  drffn—*  from  the  Chaboras,  since  Isidore 
makes  the  intervening  apace  only  30  miles,  when*, 
on  D'Anville's  chart,  it  it  86  geographical  aula. 
D'AnviUe  also  is  alleged  to  err  in  giving  the  &> 
phratee  too  large  a  head  to  the  southwest  of  Anna. 
The  river  Mssca  is  termed  by  Ptolemy  the  Saocom. 
Mannert  thinks  that  the  Masca  was  nothing  more  ton 
a  canal  from  the  Euphrates.  (Mannert,  Ant.  Gap, 
vol.  S,  p.  338.) 

Masinissa,  long  of  Numidia,  was  the  sen  of  Gob, 
who  reigned  among  the  Massyli  in  the  eastern  portm 
of  that  country.  (Lit.,  84,  48,  sea.)  Msanaui  «a 
educated  at  Carthage,  and  became,  though  <t* 
enamoured  of  Sophonisba,  daughter  of  hst- 
drubal,  who  promised  bjm  her  band.  Urged  oa  oj 
bit  passion,  and  wishing,  moreover,  to  signalize  ka> 
self  by  some  deed  of  renown,  the  young  prince  s» 
vailed  upon  his  father  to  declare  against  Rom* soda 
favour  of  Cartilage.  This  was  at  the  commeseeaea 
and  Punic 


of  tho  second 


and  Masinissa  wis  a* 


seventeen  years  ef  age,  but  even  then  gate  enat 


promise  of  future  eminence.  (Lis.,  34,  49.) 
tog  attacked  Syphax,  another  monarch,  reigning  ore 
the  western  part  ef  Numidia,  and  then  in  alliance  am 
the  Romans,  he  gained  over  him  two  great  victoria, 
and  afterward,  passing  the  straits,  united  bis  forces  with 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.  Hannibal  an 
at  that  time  carrying  all  before  him  in  Italy,  wbis 
Haadrubal  hie  brother  was  defending  Spain.  H« 
long  after  his  arrival,  Masinissa  contributed  essentially 
to  the  entire  defeat  of  Cneua  and  Publics  Scipio,  by 
charging  the  Roman  army  with  his  Numidian  bone. 
B.C.  313 ;  but,  after  some  other  less  successful  can- 
paigna,  both  he  and  his  allies  were  compelled  to  yieU 
to  the  superior  ability  of  the  young  Scipio,  afterww 
suras  med  African  ua,  and  to  abandon  to  him  slew* 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Having  retreated  to- 
wards the*  frontiers  of  Batica,  the  Carthaginiani  wen 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  when  Scipio  mad" 
prisoner  of  Massive,  the  nephew  of  Masinissa,  sod  sat 
him  back  to  his  uncle  loaded  with  presents.  Tm 
hostility  of  Masinissa  towards  the  Romans  immediate- 
ly changed  into  the  warmest  admiration :  be  had  a  » 
eret  conference  with  Scipio  near  Osdes,  which  ** 
eventually  followed  by  his  complete  defection  from* 
Cactbsgiaiao  cause.  It  is  more  than  st^beblet* 
the  Numidian  prince  was  long  before  secretly  disposst 
to  this  step,  in  consequence  of  the  bsd  Ana  of  H*» 
drubal,  who  had  offered  hit  1'    '  -->■—-- 
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carriage  to  Sjpbax:.   However  Am  might  have  been, 
Misinisss,  before  declaring  openly  against  Carthage, 
•ale  a  secret  Maty  with  the  Roman*,  and  advised 
Scipio,  it  is  said,  Ip  cany  the  war  isle  Africa,  Re- 
turning to  this  country  himself,  be  found  his  kingdom 
*  prey  to  usurpers,  bia  father  and  elder  brother  having 
both  died  during  hie  absence.   With  the  aid,  however, 
ef  Bocehus,  king  ef  Mauretanre,  he  obtained  poseee- 
sieu  of  bis  hereditary  throne,  and  would  have  enjoyed 
«  peaceably,  if  the  Carthaginians,  irritated  at  bia  now 
•pan  avowal  for  the  Romans,  had  not  incited  Sypbax 
to  make  war  upon  him.    Defeated  and  stripped  iof  his 
aeminioos,  Meaioisse  waa  compelled  to  lake  refuge 
aatr  the  Syrtis  Minor,  where  he  defended  himself  until 
tte  arrival. of  Scipio.   The  aspect  of  affaire  imrnedi- 
tlely  changed,  and  Masinissa,  by  his  valour  and  skill, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  .notary  gained  by  Scipio 
4>wr  Haedrubal  and  8yph*x.    Having  been  sent  with 
lizlius  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished,  he  penetrated, 
after  a  march  of  fifteen  days,  to  the  very  heart  of  his 
oval's  kingdom,  gained  a  battle  against  him,  made 
himself  roaster  of  Carta,  the  capital  of  Syphax,  and 
(rand  in  it  Sopbonisba,  to  whom,  aa  we  have  said, 
tm  bad  been  attached  in  early  youth.    The  charms  of 
the  daughter  of  Haadrubal  proved  .too  powerful  for  the 
.Namidian  king,  and  he  married  her  at  once,  in  the 
hope  of  rescuing  her  from  slavery,  ainoe  she  belonged 
to  the  Romans  by  Ike  right  of  conquest.    This  impru- 
dent union,  however,  with  a  captive  wboae  .hatred  to- 
wards Rome  was  so. deep-rooted,  could  not  bat  'prove 
displeasing  to  Scipio,  and  Maainiaaa  was  severely  re- 
proved in  private  by  the  Roman  commander.  The 
Namidian,  in  bin  despair, ,  sent  a  cup  of  poison  to  his 
bride,  who  drank  it  off  with  the  utmost  heroism.  (£*»., 
80,  B.)  To  coneole  him  for  his  lose,  Scipio  bestowed 
upon  Vaainissa  the  title  of  king  and  a  crown  of  .gold, 
and  heaped  open  him  ether  honours;  and  those  dis- 
tinctions, together  with  the  hope  of  soon  seeing  him- 
self master  of  all  NumidU,  caused  the  ambitious  moo- 
trch  to  forget  the  death  ef  Sopbonisba.  Constantly 
attacked  to  the  fortunes  of  Scipio,  Masiniasa  fought  en 
his  aide  at  the  battle  of  ,Zama,  defeated  the  left  wing 
ef  the  enemy,  and,  though  severely  wounded,  never- 
theless went  in  parewit  of  Hannibal  himself,  in  the 
tope  of  crowning  bia  -exploits  by  the  capture  ef  Into 
celebrated  commander.    Scipio,  before  leaving  Africa, 
ratsblisbed  Masiaieea  in  hie  hereditary  possessions, 
tod  added  to  these,  with  the  authority  of  the  sea- 
He,  all  that  had  belonged  to  Sypbax  in  Mumidia. 
Master  now  of  the  whole  country  from  Mau tetania  to 
Cyrene,  and  become  the  moat  powerful  prince  in  Af- 
rica, Masiniasa  profited  by  the  leisure  which  peace  af- 
forded him,  and  exerted  himself  in  introducing  among 
bis  semi-barbarous  subjects  the  blessings  of  civiliza- 
tion.   Neither  age,  however,  nor  the  tranquil  posses- 
sion of  so  extensive  a  territory,  could  damp  bis  ardour 
far  conquest.     Imboldensd  by  bis  relations  with 
Room,  he  violated  the  treaties  subsisting  between 
himself  and  the  Carthaginians,  and,  although  in  bis 
ninetieth  year,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful army  and  marched  into  the  territories  of  Carthage. 
He  was  preparing  for  a  general  action  when  Scipio 
JSmilianas  arrived  at  his  camp,  having  come  from 
Spain  to  visit  him.   Maainiaaa  received  the  young  Ro- 
man with  distinguished  honours,  alluded  with  tears  to 
bia  old  benefactor  Africanue,  end  afterward  caused  (be 
elite  of  his  troops  to  pees  in  review  before  the  sou  of 
Paulus  jEmilius.   The  young  Scipio  was  most  struck, 
however,  by  the  activity  and  address  of  the  monarch 
.himself,  whose  physical  powers  seemed  bat  little  im- 
paired by  age,  who  still  performed  all  the  exercises 
of  youth,  and  mounted  and  rode  bia  steed  with  all  the 
sprit  ef  earlier  years.   On  the  morrow  Scipio  waa  the 
witness  of'  one  of  the  greatest  conflicts  that  bad  ever 
taken  place  in  Africa,  which,  after  having  been  main- 
wined  for  a  long  lime  on  both  sides  with  tfc 


obstinacy,  was  decided  at  last  in  fsvour  of  Masiniasa. 
A  second  battle,  equally  disastrous  for  Carthage,  soon 
followed,  and  peace  waa  concluded  on  auch  terms  as 
it  pleased  Masiniasa  to  dictate.  Not  long  after  this 
the  third  Punic  war  broke  out ;  but  the  Numidian 
monarch  did  not  live  to  see  the  downfall  of  Carthage, 
having  expired  a  abort  time  before  its  capture,  at  the 
age  of  ninety-seven,  and  after. a  reign  of  sixty  years. 
Masinissa  was  resasrkarue  cfor  his  abstemious  mode  of 
Ufa,  which,  joined  so  bis  habits  of  constant  exercise, 
.enabled  bun  te  enjoy  so  protracted  an  existence.  He 
left  fifty-four  eons,  only  three  of  whom,  Micipea,  Gn- 
lussa,  and  Mutanaeel,  were  legitimate.  Scipio,  who 
had  been  requested  to  do  so  by  Maainiaaa,  divided  the 
(kingdom  among  these  three,  and  assigned  consider- 
able jreveoues  to  tiss  others.  (jUb.,  lib.  24,35,  S8,  dee. 

Pwyi.,  Jib.  lil,  14,  16,  dec.— Bitgr.  i/mit.,  vol.  *T 
j>.8«4,«??.) 

MasaaAraJt,  agnation  efSoythia, -placed  by  the  an- 
cient writers  to  the  east  of  the  river  Iaxartes.  The 
Macedonians  sought  jar  the  Masaagetc  in  the  northem 
regions  ef  Asia,  judging  from  the  history  of  Cyme's 
expedition  against  these  barbarians,  by  which  some 
definitaness  waa  given  so  the  position  which  they  oc- 
cupied. They  misted,  indeed,  the  tine  Maseagete, 
-but.the  tern  became  a  general  one  for  the  northern 
nations  of  Asia,  like  that  of  Scythians.  Larcher  con- 
sider* ithe  term  Msssaanta  equivalent  probably  to 
•'  Eastern  Gelso."  {Out.  JHcroietc,  vol.  8,  p.  3M, 
Taiie  Otogmphiftu.)  According  to  Herodotus,  the 
Meaaageta  occupied  a  level  tract  of  country  to  the 
eaat  oftboCasntaa.  <Jferr«t\,  1,801.)  HaUrng  takes 
the  M usage tc  for  Alans,  and  refers  to  Ammianua 
Maraellinus  (88,  14 ;  rid,  &)  in  support  of  his  opinion. 
(Witn-Jakrb.,  68,  .p.  131.)  Gsrtarer,  on  the  other 
hand,  thinks  that  they  .occupied  -the  present  country 
of  the  Kwgith  Titan.  (Comment.  Soc.  OStt.,  14, 
p.  9. — Bahr,  ad  Haai.,  I.  «.) 
Mjsiaafu  Fid.  Masauyln. 
Missions,  Moss,  a  range  ef  hills  in  Campania,  fa- 
mous for  the  wines  produced  there.  Consult  remarks 
under  the  article  Faiernus,  near  the  beginning  (p.  516, 
-sol.  9). 

MassiUU,  by  the  Greeks  called  Maaaalia  (Mrnroo- 
Tua),  a  celebrated  colony  of  the  P  hoc  Bans,  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Gaol,  now  MarttilU.  The 
period  ef  its  settlement  appears  to  have  been  very  re- 
mote. Scymnua  of  Chios  (v.  MO),  Livy  (S,  34),  and 
Eusswius,  agree  in  placing  it  in  the  46tb  Olympiad, 
daring  the  reign  of  Tarqoiniue  Prisons.  Their  com. 
:mon  authority  appears  to  have  been  Timaus ;  at  laaat 
Scymnns  mentiona  him. — The  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  founding  of  Maaailia  will  be  seen  un- 
der the  article  Phocaa.  The  natives  endeavoured  to 
.prevent  the  establishment  of  tins  colony,  but,  accord 
■ng  to  Livy  (5,  34),  the  Pbocmana  were  enabled  to 
make  an  effectual  resistance,  and  to  fortify  their  posi- 
tion, by  the  aid  of  a  body  .of  Gaala.  (Compare  the 
account  of  Justin,  43,  8,  4.)  Maaailia  soon  became 
a  powerful  and  flourishing  city,  and  famed  far  its  ex- 
tensive commerce.  It  engaged  in  frequent  contests 
with  Carthage,  its  maritime  rival,  and  sent  out  raauy 
colonies,  from  Emporia  in  Spain  aa  far  aa  Monceeus 
in  Italy.  (Slrabo,  180.)  The  moat  prosperous  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  Maaailia  would  seem  to  have 
been  the  interval  from  the  fall  of  Carthage  to  the.  com- 
mencement of  the  contest  between  Caear  and  Pom- 
pey.  This  city  waa  always  the  firm  ally  of  Rome. 
The  origin  of  its  friendship  with  the  Romans  ia  not 
clearly  ascertained :  Justin,  or,  rather.  Tragus  Porane- 
ius  (43,  3),  dales  it  from  the  reign  of  Tarquiniue  Ptie- 
cus,  but  ton)  appears  deserving  of  no  credit.  <iaTaaj- 
asrf,  Gaagr.,  vol.  2,  p.  88,  esse.)  U  is  more  than 
probable,  that  the  friendship  in  question  began  about 
tire  end  ef  the  first  Panic  war.  Before  tars  war  we 
bear  nothing  of  toe  Masailians  in  Reman  history,  and 
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previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  second  Punic 
contest  we  find  them  the  allies  of  the  Romans.  (Int., 
31,  SO.)  The  political  importance  of  this  city  re- 
ceived a  sevore  check  in  the  civil  war  between  Cesar 
and  Pompey,  in  consequence  of  its  attachment  to  the 
party  of  the  latter.  It  bad  to  sustain  a  severe  siege, 
in  which  its  fleet  waa  destroyed,  and,  after  surrender- 
ing, to  pay  a  heavy  exaction.  (Cat.,  Bell.  Civ.,  2, 
S3.)  The  conqueror,  it  is  true,  left  the  city  the  title 
of  freedom,  but  its  power  and  former  importance  were 

Kne.  The  downfall  of  its  political  consequence, 
wever,  was  succeeded  by  distinguished  eminence 
in  another  point  of  view,  end  already,  in  the  day*  of 
Augustus,  Messilis  began  to  be  famous  as  a  school  of 
the  sciences,  and  the  rival  of  Athena.  Even  in  a  much 
later  age,  though  surrounded  by  barbarous  tribes,  she 
continued  to  enjoy  her  literary  rank,  and  waa  also  re- 
markable for  the  culture  of  philosophy  and  the  healing 
art.  Masailia  remained  a  flourishing  city  until  the  in- 
roads of  the  barbarians  and  the  subjugation  by  them 
of  nearly  the  whole  of  southern  Gaol.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  place  was  a  well-regulated  aristocracy. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  81,  seqq.) 

Maseru,  a  people  of  Numidia,  to  the  east  of  the 
Msssassyli  and  Cape  Tretum.  They  were  the  sub- 
jects of  Mssinissa.  (La.,  84,  48.— Poh/b.,  3,  33.— 
Sil.  Ital.,  16,  170.) 

MatInoh,  •  city  of  Mesaapia  or  Iapygia,  southeast 
of  Callipolia.  Near  it  waa  the  Mons  Matinna.  It 
waa  here,  according  to  Horace,  that  the  celebrated 
philosopher,  Arcbytaa  of  Tarentnm,  waa  interred, 
when  cast  on  shore  after  shipwreck.  (CM.,  I,  88.) 
This  region  was  famed  foe  its  bees  and  honey.  The 
modem  Matinaia  seems  to  mark  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient city.   (Cramer*!  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  277.) 

Matrora,  a  river  of  Qaul,  now  the  Marne,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  boundary  between  Gallia 
Belgica  and  Oallia  Celtics.  It  takes  its  rise  at  Lan- 
gres,  runs  northwest  to  Chalmu,  then  westward,  pass- 
es by  Meaux,  becomes  navigable  at  Vitty,  and  a'. 
Ckartntm,  a  little  above  Paris,  fairs  into  the  Seq-rs, 
na  or  Seine,  after  a  course  of  about  98  leagues 
(Cat.,  B.  C,  1,  \.—Ausm  ,  Motel.,  t.  4G1 — Am- 
man. Marcell.,  16,  87.  —  Sidon.,  Pxiujyr.  Utrjt- 
rian.,  208.) 

MatronalIa,  a  festival  celebrated  at  Rome  on  the 
Calends,  or  first  of  March,  and  on  this  same  occasion 
presents  used  to  be  given  by  Lusba.ida  to  their  wives. 
.  The  day  is  said  to  have  been  kept  sacred  in  remem- 
brance chiefly  of  the  reconciliation  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Sabines.  On  this  same  day,  also,  a 
temple  had  been  dedicated  by  the  Roman  ladies  to 
Juno  Locina,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  and  here  they 
presented  their  annual  offerings.  (Ovid,  Fait.,  3, 170, 
seqq.)  From  this  last-mentioned  circumstance,  and 
particularly  from  a  part  of  the  passage  last  referred  to 
(v.  336,  seqq.),  the  true  reason  of  the  celebration 
may  perhaps  be  inferred.  Ovid  apeaks  of  offerings 
of  flowers  made  on  this  occasion  to  Jnno. 

MattiIoi,  a  nation  in  the  western  quarter  of  Ger- 
many :  according  to  Wilhelm  (Germamen  tmd  seine 
Beuokner,  Weimar,  1823),  a  branch  of  the  Catti,  be- 
tween the  Lahn  and  Maine,  in  the  country  between 
Maycnce  and  Coblenz ;  hut,  according  to  Krone,  ly- 
ing between  the  Maine,  the  Tsunus,  and  the  Rhine 
(Archiv.  fur  alte  Geogr.).  The  Aqua  Mattiaee  cor- 
respond to  the  modem  Wiesbaden.  (Amnion.  Mar- 
cell.,  29,  SO.) 

Matuta,  a  deity  among  the  Romans,  the  same  ss 
the  Leucothoe  of  the  Greeks.  (Vid.  Ino  and  Leuco- 
thoe.) 

Mavoss,  a  name  of  Mara.   (Vid.  Mars.) 

Mauri,  the  inhabitants  of  Mauritania.  Bochart  de- 
rives the  rjkue  from  Mahur,  or,  ss  an  elision  of  gut- 
turals is  very  common  in  the  Oriental  languages,  from 
.  Haw  i.  e„  :ne  from  the  west,  or  sn  occidentalism 
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Mauritania  being  west  of  Carthage  and  Phonic* 
(Geogr.  Soar.,  1,  25. — Op.,  vol.  S,  e.  496.) 

Mauritania,  e  country  of  Africa,  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, now  the  empire  of  Fez  and  Morocco.  It  wat 
hounded  on  toe  north  by  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  sad 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Numidia,  oa  tin 
south  by  Garttrlia,  and  on  the  wast  by  the  Atlantic. 
It  wsa,  properly  spesking,  in  the  time  of  Bocchm  tin 
betrayer  of  Jugurthe,  bounded  by  the  river  Mulocls 
or  Molochath,  now  Mtlva,  and  corresponded  nearh 
to  the  present  kingdom  of  Fez ;  but,  in  the  time  ol 
the  Emperor  Claudius,  the  western  part  of  Nnmidb 
was  added  to  thia  province  trader  the  name  of  Mion 
tania  Csmariensis,  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Manritua 
being  called  Tingitana,  from  its  ptriir.ipal  city  Tingis 
or  Old  Tangier,  on  the  west  of  tt  j  straits.  (Pita, 
6,  1.— Cos.,  Bell.  Cm.,  1,  6—  U,  BeU.  African. 

—Mela,  1,  6  Id.,  3,  10.— Fid.  Mauri,  and  Mn- 

roaii.) 

Madsos  Trrrittiakus,  a  Latin  grammarian,  get 
erally  supposed  to  have  been  an  African  by  bmk. 
The  time  when  he  flourished  fc-j  boen  made  a  mitta 
of  dispute.  Voasros  supposes  him  to  have  been  the 
same  Terenttanua  who  4s  addressed  by  Martial  u  da 
prefect  of  Syene  in  Egypt.  (Bp.,  1,  87.)  Terenu- 
anua  declares  himself  a  contemporary  of  Sepumiw 
Serenas,  which  la  .ter  poet  Wemsdorff  refers  to  the 
are  of  Vespasian.  (  Poet.  Lai.  Min  ,  vet.  S,  p.  249.) 
He  at  all  event*  lived  during  or  before  the  time  of 
St.  Augustine,  sir.ee  he  is  mentioned  by  the  latter  ir 
terms  of  the  highest  respect.  (Dt  Cts.  Dei,  6,1- 
De  Util.  Crtd  ,  c.  17.)  Terentianns,  when  adnncel 
in  life,  -wrote  a  poem  on  letters,  syllables,  feet,  ans1 
metres  ("  De  Literis,  Syllabi*,  Pedtim*  el  Metru  Ccr 
fuels'*),  in  which  these  dry  topics  are  handled  With  it 
the  art  vf  which  they  are  susceptible  This  poem  if  a 
Kernely  useful  for  a  knowledge  of  Latin  Prosody:  the 
author  unites  in  it  example  and  precept,  by  employing 
(or  the  explanation  of  the  various  metres,  verses  wit- 
ten  in  the  very  measures  of  which  he  treats  — Tin 
most  recent  editions  of  the  poem  in  question  are,  tint 
of  Santen,  completed  by  Van  Lennep,  Traj.tdBh%, 
1886,  and  that  of  Lechmann,  Lip*.,  1886.  It  is  gn- 
en  also  among  the  Latin  grammarians,  ed.  Puttti  .  p 
8388,  seqq.,  and  in  the  Corpus  -Poetarm  of  Maa- 
taire. 

Madrubii,  a  poetical  name  for  the  people  of  Mm- 
ritania. 

Ma r/ solus,  a  prince  of  Carta,  the  brother  snd  ha> 
band  of  Artemisia.  Hie  death  waa  deeply  lamented 
by  the  latter,  who  caused  a  splendid  monument  to  t» 
erected  to  hia  memory.  (Vid.  Artemisia  I.,  Hetiear- 
nassus,  and  Mausoleum.) 

Mausoleum,  I.  (MavouXefov,  scil.  pvmteiw,  "* 
tomb  of  Mausolus"),  a  magnificent  monumental  stric- 
ture, raised  by  Artemisia  in  memory  of  her  husband 
Mana&lua,  king  of  Caria,  in  the  city  of  Halicemassna, 
B.C.  362.  Of  thia  monument,  once  reckoned  among 
the  wonders  of  the  world,  net  remains  now  exist;  but, 
from  Pliny's  description  (36,  6),  H  appears  to  ban 
been  nearly  square  in  its  plan,  measuring  1 13  feet  on 
its  sides,  and  93  on  each  of  its  ends  or  fronts,  and  to 
have  been  decorated  with  a  peristyle  of  36  columns 
(supposed  by  Hardouin  to  have  been  60  feet  high  or 
more),  above  which  the  structure  was  carried  up  in 
a  pyramidal  form,  and  surmounted  at  it*  apei  by  a 
marble  quadriga  executed  by  Pythis,  who,  according 
to  Vitruvioa,  waa  joint  architect  with  Satyros  in  the 
building.  It  was  farther  decorated  with  sculptures 
and  reliefs  by  Scopes,  Bryaxis,  Timotheus,  and  f -co- 
chares.  The  entire  height  waa  140  feet. — H.  Tin 
Mausoleum  erected  at  Babylon  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  in  honour  of  Hephsniion,  appears  to  have  beet 
atilt  more  magnificent,  and  somewhat  extravagant  it 1 
it*  decorations,  a*  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the  ac 
count  given  of  it  by  Diodoms  Siculos  (17,  116).  It 
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wit  adorned  below  by  gilded  rostra  or  beaks  of  340 
■hips,  and  every  successive  tier  or  story  was  enriched 
with  a  profusion  of  sculpture,  representing  various  an- 
imals, fighting  centaurs,  and  other  figures,  all  of  which 
were  gilded ;  and  on  toe  summit  were  statues  of  si- 
rens, made  hollow,  in  order  that  the  singers  who 
chanted  the  funeral  dirge  might  be  concealed  within 
them.— III.  The  Mausoleum  of  Augustus  at  Rome 
was  a  structure  of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur,  and 
cinulsr  in  plan.    It  stood  in  the  Campos  Martins, 
mlite  remains  of  it  yet  exist  in  the  two  concentric 
circles  forming  the  first  and  second  stories  of  the 
building,  and  the  vaulted  chambers  between,  which 
supported  the  first  or  lowest  terrace.    Of  these  terra- 
ces there  were  three;  consequently,  four  stages  in  the 
building,  gradually  decreasing  in  diameter,  the  upper- 
most of  which  was  crowned  with  a  colossal  statue  of 
the  emperor.    The  terraces  themselves  were  planted 
with  trees.    From  traces  of  something  of  the  kind 
that  yet  remain,  it  is  conjectured  that  there  was  ori- 
ginally an  advanced  portico  attached  to  the  building, 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  Pantheon,  though 
considerably  smaller  in  proportion  to  tho  rest  of  the 
plan,  as  it  could  not  have  been  carried  up  higher  than 
the  first  stage  of  the  building.    According  to  Hirt's 
representation  of  it,  in  his  "  Baukuiut  bet  den  Allen," 
it  was  a  Corinthian  hexsstyle,  advanced  one  inter- 
column  before  the  aide  walls  connecting  it  with  the 
circular  edifice  behind  it. — IV.  The  Mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  was  also  of  great  magnitude  and  grandeur, 
and,  like  the  preceding,  circular  in  plan.    It  is  now 
converted  into  the  Csstle  of  St.  Angelo,  in  which 
ahape  it  is  familiar  to  almost  every  one.    This  is  a 
work  of  most  massy  construction,  and  originally  pre- 
sented an  unbroken  circular  mass  of  building,  erect- 
ad  upon  a  larger  square-  basement,  lofty  in  itself,  yet 
»f  moderate  height  in  proportion  to  the  superstruc- 
ture, the  latter  being  about  twice  as  high  aa  the  for- 
mer. This  nearly  solid  rotunds,  which  wss  originally 
coated  with  white  marble,  had  on  its  summit  numer- 
ous fine  statues,  which  were  broken  to  pieces  and  the 
fragments  hurled  down  by  the  soldiers  of  Belissrius 
upon  the  Goths,  who  attempted  to  take  the  building 
by  storm.   Neither  are  any  remains  now  left  of  the 
uppermost  etsge  of  the  edifice,  which  assumed  the 
form  of  s  circular  peripteral  temple,  whose  diameter 
waa  about  one  third  of  the  larger  circle.  According 
to  tradition,  its  peristyle  consisted  of  the  twenty- four 
beautiful  marble  Corinthian  columns  which  afterward 
decorated  the  Basilica  of  San  Paolo  fuori  idle  Mura 
(partially  destroyed  some  few  years  sgo  by  fire,  but 
now  nearly  restored) ;  and  its  tholos  or  dome  wss 
surmounted  by  a  colossal  pine-apple  in  bronze,  now 
placed  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican.    (Encyel.  V*. 
Knautl  ,  vol.  IS,  p.  31.) 

Maxbntids,  Maecus  AubslIus  YALsaitis,  son  of 
Maximianus,  the  col  league  of  Dioclesian  in  the  em- 
pire, was  living  m  obscurity,  when,  sfter  his  father's 
abdication,  and  the  elevation  of  Constsntine  to  the 
rank  of  Cssar,  he  became  envious  of  the  latter,  and 
dissatisfied  with  the  neglect  which  he  experienced 
from  Galerias.  Accordingly,  he  stirred  up  a  revolt 
among  the  praetorian  soldiers  st  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
claimed" emperor  A.D.  906.  Galerius,  who  was  then 
m  the  East,  sent  orders  to  Severus  Cesser,  who  had 
the  command  of  Italy,  to  march  from  Mediolanum  to 
Rome  with  all  his  forces,  and  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion. In  the  mean  lime,  Maximianus,  who  lived  in  re- 
tirement in  Campania,  came  to  Rome,  and  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  and  colleague  with  his  son,  A;D.  307. 
Severus.  on  arriving  with  his  troops  nesr  Rome,  wss 
deserted  by  most  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had' 
formerly  served  under  Maximianus,  and  were  still  at- 
tached to  their  old  general.  Upon  this  he  retired  to 
Ravenna,  which  he  soon  after  surrendered  to  Maxim- 
ianus, on  being  promised  his  life  and  liberty ;  but 


Msximianna  pot  him  to  death.  The  latter  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Gaul,  to  form  an  alliance  with  Constsntius, 
leaving  Msxentius  .at  Rome.  Galerius  soon  after  ar- 
rived in  Italy  with  an  army  ;  but,  not  finding  himself 
strong  enough  to  stuck  Maxentius  in  Rome,  and 
fearing  the  same  fate  as  that  of  Severus,  he  made  a 
precipitate  retreat.  Maximianus,  returning  to  Rome, 
reigned  for  some  months  together  with  his  son,  but 
afterward  quarrelled  with  him,  and  took  refuge  with 
Galerius,  who  acknowledged  him  as  emperor.  There 
were  then  no  less  than  six  emperors ;  Galerius,  Max- 
imianus, Constantino,  Maxentius,  Licinius,  snd  Max- 
iminus  Daza.  'In  the  following  year,  A.D.  309,  Max- 
entioa  was  proclaimed  consul  at  Rome,  together  with 
his  son,  M.  Aurelius  Romulus,  who,  in  the  ensuing 
year,  was  accidentally  drowned  in  the  Tiber.  Msx- 
entius possessed  Italy  and  Africa ;  but  Africa  revolt- 
ed, and  the  soldiers  proclaimed  as  entperor  an  ad- 
venturer of  the  name  of  Alexander,  who  reigned  at 
Carthage  for  three  years..  In  the  year  811,  Maxen- 
tius sent  sn  expedition  to  Africa,  defeated  and  killed 
Alexander,  and  burned  Carthage.  Proud  of  his  suc- 
cess, for  which  he  enjoyed  a  triumph,  Maxentius  made 
great  preparations  to  attack  Constantine,  with  whom 
he  had  tilt  then  preserved  the  appearance  of  friend- 
ship. Constantine  moved  from  Gaul  into  Italy,  ad- 
vanced to  Rome,  and  defeated  Maxentius,  who  was 
drowned  in  attempting  to  swim  his  horse  across  the 
Tiber,  A.D.  812.  (Encycl.  U$.  Knowledge,  vol.  IS, 
p.  82.) 

Maximianus  I.,  Mabcos  Valbbios,  a  native  of  Pan- 
nonia,  born  of  obscure  parents.  He  served  in  the 
Roman  armies  with  distinction,  and  was  named  by 
Dioclesian  his  colleague  in  the  empire,  A.D.  886. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  is  given  under  Dioeletianns, 
Constantinus,  and  Maxentius.  He  wss  put  to  death 
by  Constantine,  at  Massilia,  for  having  conspired 
against  his  life  (A.D.  310.) — II.  GalsbIus  Valesibs, 
was  aurnamed  Armentarius  on  account  "of  his  having 
been  a  herdsman  in  his  youth.  The  events  of  his  life 
are  narrated  under  Diocletianus,  Constantius,  and  Con- 
stantinus. According  to  historians,  he  died  A.D.  31 1, 
of  a  loathsome  disease,  which  was  considered  by  his 
contemporaries  and  himself  as  a  punishment  from 
heaven  for  his  persecution  of  the  Christians.  (En- ' 
tyeX.  U*.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  S3.) 

MAXtatiNtrs,  I.  Caios  Julius  Vises,  waa  originally 
a  Thracian  shepherd.  He  waa  of  gigantic  size  and 
great  bodily  strength,  and,  having  entered  the  Roman 
army  under  Septimius  Severus,  was  rapidly  advanced 
for  his  bravery.  Alexander  Severus  gave  him  the 
commend  of  a  new  legion  raised  in  Pannonia,  at  the 
head  of  which  he  followed  Alexander  in  hia  campaign 
against  the  Germans,  when,  the  army  being  encamped 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  he  conspired  sgainst  his 
sovereign,  and  induced  some  of  his  companions  to 
murder  him  in  his  leut,  aa  well  aa  hia  mother  Mam- 
mae*, A.D.  235.  Maximinus,  being  proclaimed  em- 
peror, named  his  son,  also  called  Maximinus,  Cesar 
and  his  collesgue  in  the  empire.  He  continued  the 
war  against  the  Germans,  and  devastated  a  large  tract 
of  country  beyond  the  Rhine ;  after  which  be  repaired 
to  Illyricum  to  fight  the  Dacians  and  Sarmatiana.  But 
his  cruelty  snd  rapacity  raised  enemies  against  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire.  The  province  of  Africa 
revolted,  and  proclaimed  Gordianus,  who  waa  soon  after 
acknowledged  by  the  senate  and- people  of  Rome,  A.D. 
237.  But  Capellianus,  governor  of  Mauritania  for 
Maximinus,  defeated  Gordianus  and  his  son,  who  both 
feH  in  the  struggle,  after  a  nominal  reign  of  little  more 
than  a  month.  Rome  was  in  consternation  at  the 
news,  expecting  the  vengeance  of  Maiiminns.  The 
senate  proclsimed  as  emperors  Clodius  Pupienus  Maxi- 
ma and  Decimos  Cariius  Albinos ;  but  the  people  ir 
sisted  upon  a  nephew  of  the  younger  Gordianus,  a  boy 
twelve  years  of  age,  being  associated  with  them. 
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Maximua  nwrehed  out  of  Rom  with  troops  to  oppos* 
Muiininu*,  who  hid  Uid  siege  to  Aquileia.  The  let- 
lei,  however,  experienced  s  brave  reaietaoce  from  the 
garrison  and  people  of  that  city,  which  excited  still  mom 
his  natural  cruelty,  and  the  soldier*,  becoming  weary  of 
him,  mutinied  ami  killed  both  him  and  hie  son,  A.D. 
238.  Maximinus,  the  father,  then  66  years  old,  was 
a  ferocious  soldier  and  nothing  else,  and  wonderful 
tales  are  related  of  his  voracity,  and  the  quantity  of 
food  and  drink  which  he  swallowed  daily.  His  son  is 
said  to  hove  been  a  handsome  but  arrogant  youth. 
(Jul.  Capital.,  Vit.  Maxim.  —  EneyeL  Us.  JCW., 
veL  IS,  p.  23.)— II.  Daia  or  Daza,  an  Illyrian  peas- 
ant, served  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  was  raised  by 
Qelerius,  who  was  hia  relative,  to  the  rank  of  military 
tribune,  and  lastly  to  the  dignity  of  Canary  A.D.  303, 
at  the  lime  of  the  abdication  of  Dktclesian  and  Max- 
imian,  when  he  had  for  hie  share  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  After  the  death  ef  Galenas,  A.D. 
811,  Maximinus  and  Luiniue  divided  hia  dominions 
between  them,  and  Maximinus  obtained  the  whole  of 
the  Asiatic  provinces.  Both  he  and  Liciniua  behaved 
ungratefully  towards  the  family  of  Galerioa,  their 
common  benefactor.  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  Diocle- 
sian  and  widow  of  Galerius,  having  escaped'  from  I* 
cinius  Into  the  dominions  of  Maximinus,  the  latter  of- 
fered to  marry  her,  and,  on  her  refusal,  banished  her, 
with  her  mother,  to  the  deserts  of  Syria.  He  perse- 
cuted the  Christians,  and  made  war  against  the  Ar- 
menians. A  new  war  having  broken  out  between  Li- 
ciniua and  Maximinus,  the  latter  advanced  aa  far  aa 
Adrianopoiis;  but  wae  defeated,  Bed  into  Asia,  ana) 
died  of  poison  at  Tarsus,  A.D.  913i  (Enoycl.  Us. 
Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  24.) 

MaxlMoa,  I.  Magnus,  a  native  of  Spain,  who  pro- 
claimed hitnaelf  emperor  A.D.  389.  The  unpopular- 
ity of  Gratian  favoured  hia  usurpation,  and  he  wae  ac- 
knowledged by  the  troops.  Gratian  marched  againat 
him,  but  he  waa  defeated,  and  soon  after  assassinated. 
Maximos  refused  the  honours  of  burial  to  the  re- 
mains of  Gratian;  and,  when  he  had  made  himself 
master  of  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  he  sent  ambessa- 
den  into  the  East,  and  demanded  of  the  Emperor  The- 
odoaiua  to  acknowledge  him  aa  his  associate  on  the 
throae.  Thendosiue  endeavoured  to  amuse  and  de- 
lay bim,  but  Maximus  resolved  to  enforce  his  claim  by 
arms,  and,  crossing  the  Alps,  made  himself  mooter  of 
Italy.  Theodosius,  however,  marched  againat  and  be- 
sieged him  in  Aquileia,  where  he  was  betrayed  by  hie 
own  aoldiera,  and  put  to  death,  A.D.  888  —II.  Pe- 
troniua,  a  Roman  senator,  twice  consul,  and  of  pa- 
trician origin,  He  cauaed  the  Emperor  Valentinian 
IH.  to  be  assassinated,  and  ascended  the  throne,  but 
ana  stoned  to  death,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  Ti- 
ber by  his  own  soldiers,  A.D.  456,  after  a  reign;  of 
only  77  days.  (Procop.,  BelU  Vand.—Sidan.,  ApoiL, 
1,  23.)— III.  Tyriue,  a  native  of  Tyre,  distinguished 
for  his  eloquence,  and  who  obtained  some  degree  of 
celebrity  also  as  a  philosopher  of  the  New-Platonic 
school.  According  to  Snides,  he  lived  under  Oem- 
modus  ;  but,  according  to  Euaebius  and  Syncellus,  un- 
der Antoninus  Pius.  The  accounts  of  these  chronol- 
ogera  may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  Maxidina 
flourished  under  Antoainna,  aad  reached  the  time  of 
Commodua.  Joseph  Sealiger  believed  that  Maximua 
waa  one  of  the  instructors  of  Marcos  Aureliua ;  and 
that  emperor,  in  fact,  mentions  a  Maximua  among  hia 
preceptors ;  but  true  individual  waa  Claudius  Maximus, 
aa  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  Capitohoua.  (Vit.  An- 
ton.. PkiL,  c.  3.)  Although  he  waa  frequently  at 
Rome,  Maximua  Tyrius  probably  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  in  Greece.  We  have  from  him,  un- 
der the  title  of  Discourses  (or  Dissertations),  Aoyet 
(or  Auriijfetf),  forty-one  treatises  or  essays  on  varioua 
anbjecta  of  a  philosophical,  moral,  and  literary  nature. 
That  he  possessed  the  most  captivating  powers  of  elo- 


quence, sufficiently  appear*  from  these  elegant  ymfae. 
arms  ;  but  they  era  of  little  merit  en  the  score  ef  ideas. 
They  are,  for  the  most  part,  written  open  Platonic  prin- 
ciple*, but  sometimes  lean  towards  scepticism.  The 
following  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  topics  d«- 
cussed  by  this  writer.    Of  God,  ajxordng  to  PWs 
idea. — If  we  mat  return  Injury  for  Injury.— Ansae 
may  distinguish  a  Friend  from  a  Flatter n.— That  saj 
Active  it  better  than  a  CmUrnfiatne  life.  (The  con- 
trary position  ia  maintained  in  another  discourse.)— 
Thai  the  Farmer  tt  more  useful  tt  a  State  than  the  Si- 
ditr. —Whether  the  Liberal  Am  cmtnimU  to  Wise. 
—Of  the  End  of  Philosophy.— That  there  it  no  puter 
Good  than  a  good  Man. — Of  the  Demon  of  Socreta. 
— Of  the  beneficial  Effects  of  adverse  Fortune  — 
Whether  the  Maladies  of  the  Body  tr  the  Mmi  be 
more  severe. — The  beat  edition  of  Maximua  Tyrins  ■ 
that  of  Davis,  Land,,  1740,  4*os  enriched  with  ana 
excellent  obaervationa  by  MarUaad.    It  had  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  entailer  edition  m  8*0,  Cents*.,  1703.  aba 
by  Dana.    The  larger  edition  was  reprinted  at  Lap- 
ate  in  1774,  in  2  vow.  8*0,  under  the  editorial  care  of 
Reiake.    {SchW.  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p-  286,  seas .) 
— IV.  A  native  of  Epbeeus,  arid  philosopher  of  the 
New-Platonic  school.    According  to  Eunaphis  (p.  86, 
seoq.),  he  waa,  through  the  recommendation  of  hit 
master  Mdenat,  appointed  by  Constantino  preceptor 
to  Julian.    According  to  the  Christian  historians,  how- 
ever, he  introduced  himaelf  to  Julian,  during  his  A* 
atic  expedition,  at  Nieomedia.   By  accommodating  his 
predictions  to  the  wishes  and  hopes  of  the  emperor, 
and  by  ether  parasitica!  arts,  he  gained  entire  posset- 
a  ion  of  his  confidence    The  sourtiera,  aa  osaal,  fal- 
lowed the  example  of  their  master,  and  Maximus  wet 
dairy  loaded  with  new  honours;    He  accompanied  Ju- 
lian in  hia  expedition  into  Persia,  and  there,  by  the  u- 
sietanee  of  divination  and  Battery,  persuaded  him  that 
he  would  rival  Alexander  in  the  glory  of  conquest. 
The  event,  however,  proved  as  unfortunate  to  the  phi- 
losopher aa  to  the  ham ;  for,  Julian  being  alain  by  a 
wound  received  in  battle,  after  the  short  reign  of  Ja- 
viao  Maximua  tell  under  the  displeasure  of  the  emper- 
ors Valentinian  aad  Valeria,  aad,  for  the  imaginary 
crime  of  nunc,  underwent  a  long  course  of  confine- 
ment and  suffering,  which  waa  not  the  less  truly  perse- 
cution because  they  were  inflicted  upon  a  pagan.  At 
laat  Maximua  was  sent  into  hie  native  country,  and  then 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cruelty  of  the  procoaanl  Fearm 
(^maooa.  MaretU.,  28,  1. — Soar.,  Hit.  Becks.,  1 
I.  — Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  %  p.  70, 
seres.) — V.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  at  first  chief  tee- 
rotary  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  and  afterward  abbot 
of  a  monastery  st  Cbrysopolie,  near  Constantinople. 
The'  Greek  church  has  numbered  hies  among  the  con- 
fessors, from  his  having  restated  att  the  attempts  that 
were  mada  to  draw  him  over  to  the  Monotbelites,  far 
which  he  waa  baniabed  to  Colohia,  where  he  died  A.D. 
(62.    Among  ether  works,  we  have  from  him  s  spe- 
cies of  Anthology,  divided-  into  71  chapters,  and  enti- 
tled ts+aXata  eeoXoyuea,  fyrot  ialsyai  ht  daa*opa» 
plt\Uw  run  re  ta&  ipAc  ted  rat  -Ovpedhv.    It  differ! 
from  the  Anthology  of  Stobaua  in  containing  selec- 
tions also  from  the  scriptures  and  from  ecclesiastical 
writers.   The  works  of  Maximus  were  edited  by  Go«n- 
bene,  Paris,  1676,  2  vols,  fol  — VI.  An  ecclesiastical 
writer,  a  bishop  of  Turin  (Augusta  Ttmrinorum).  whs 
died  subsequently  to  465  A.D.    He  was  one  of  da 
moat  eloquent  speakers  of  the  Western  Church.  Many 
of  hie  homines  remain. 

M'azXca.    Vid.  Camera  ad  Argssnm. 

Maxac*.  a  people  of  Sarmalia,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Pahia  Marotis.    (Pain.,  8,  7.) 

Marfcae,  a  people  of  Meoritajua  Caaanensie,  alas 
called,  by  some  writers,  Mazyea,  and  Machines. 
(Steph.  Byz.,  s.  v.—Ammian.  MtrceU.,  29,  26.— 
Suet,  Ntr.,  c.  31.) 
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MiiTii,  t  people  in  ike  north  of  Britain,  near  the 
VtUum  Seven.  They  are  the  same  with,  tbe  Meatm. 

Mkdsi,  daughter  of  iEetce,  king  of  Colonic,  and 
hoed  for  ber  skill  in  sorcery  and  enchantment. 
When  Jason  came  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  tbe  golden 
leece,  she  aided  him  in  obtaining  it,  and  then  fled 
with  him  in  the  Argo  to  Greece.  Argonauts.) 
Hsre  she  displayed  her  magic  skill  in  the  case  of 
£mn,  whom  she  restored  from  the  decrepitude  of 
age  to  the  bloom  of  early  youth.    Ia  Older  to  effect 
tin  change,  she  ie  said  by  the  poets  to  hare  drawn  off 
all  the  blood  from  ms  veins,  and  then  to  have  filled 
them  with  the  juices  of  certain  herbs.    This  sadden 
renovation  of  the  parent  of  Jason  so  wrought  upon  tbe 
daughters  of  Peliae,  that  they  entreated  Medea  to  per- 
form tbe  same  aet  for  their  aged  father.    Tbe  Colcbian 
princess  eagerly  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to 
avenge  the  wrong*  which  Pelias  had  done  to  Jason,  and, 
ia  order  to  pique  etill  more  tbe  curiosity  of  hih  daugh- 
ters, she  is  mid  to  bate  cut  to  pieces  an  old  ram,  Mid 
then,  boiling  the  parte  in  a  caldron,  to  have  aaused  a 
young  lamb  to  come  forth  from  it.    The  daughters  of 
Pelias  thereupon  elew  their  father,  and  boiled  his  flesh 
ia  t  caldron;  but  Medea  refused  to  perform  the  requi- 
site ceremonies ;  and,  in  order  to  avoid  the  punishment 
•he  had  a  right  to  expect  for  this  cruel  deed,  fled  with 
Jason  to  Corinth. — Aecordhngto  another  account,  how- 
ever, Medea  did  not  restore  -Esen  to  youth,  he  having 
been  driven  by  Peliae,  before  the  return  of  Jason,  to 
the  act  of  self-destruction.    (Vid.  Msoa.) — After  re- 
siding for  some  time  at  Corinth,  Medea  found  herself 
deserted  by  Jason,  who  espoused  the  daughter  of 
Creon,  the  Corinthian  king.    Taking,  thereupon,  sum- 
mary vengeance  on  her  rival,  and  having  destroyed  her 
two  tons  whom  she  had  by  Jason  {tid.  Jason),  Medea 
mounted  a  chariot  drawn  by  winged  serpents  and  fled 
to  Athens,  where  she  had  by  King  ^Egeus  a  son  named 
Medua.   Being  detected,  however,  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  Theseus  (W.  Theseus),  she  fled  from  Athens 
with  her  son.    Ivfedus  conquered  several  barbarous 
tribes,  and  also,  say  the  poets,  the  country  which  he 
named  Media  after  himself ;  and  he  anally  foil  in  bat- 
tle with  tbe  Indians.   Medea,  returning  unknown  to 
Colchis,  found  that  her  father  .lEetes  had  been  robbed  of 
bit  throne  by  ber  brother  Perses.   Sbe  restored  him,  and 
deprived  the  usurper  of  We. — Neither  Jason  nor  Medea 
can  be  weB  regarded  aa  a  real  historical  personage. 
(Compare  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  article  Jason.) 
Whether  the  former,  whose  name  at  nearly  identical 
with  lesion,  Iaaioe,  Iasos,  is  merely  a  personification 
of  the  Ionian  race  ('Ioovtf ),  or,  m  reference  to  a  myth 
io  be  noticed  in  the  sequel,  signifies  the  healing,  ato- 
mg  god  or  hero,  may  be  doubted.    Medea,  however, 
seems  to  be  plainly  only  another  form  of  Juno,  and  to 
hive  been  separated  from  her  in  a  way  of  which  many 
instances  occur  in  ancient  legends.    She  ie  tbe  coun- 
idkng  (jiijios )  goddess ;  and  in  the  history  of  Jason 
ws  find  Juno  always  acting  in  this  capacity  towards 
him,  who,  as  Homer  says,  "tpar  very  dear  te  her" 
[0i,  12,  72)  ;  an  obscure  hint,  perhaps,  of  the  love 
of  Jason  and  Medea.   Medea,  also,  alwaya  acts  a 
friendly  part ;  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that  the 
atrocities  related  of  ber  are  pure  fictions  of  tbe  Attic 
dramatists.    (Miller,  Ortkom.,  p.  68.)   The  bringing 
of  Jason  and  Medea  to  Corinth  seems  also  to  indicate 
a  connexion  between  the  latter  and  Juno,  who  was 
worshipped  there  under  the  title  of  Acne  a,  and  the 
graves  of  the  children  of  Medea  were  in  the  temple  of 
this  goddess.    It  waa  an  annual  custom  st  Corinth,  that 
seven  youths  and  as  many  maidens,  children  of  the 
most  distinguished  citizens,  clad  in  black,  with  their 
hair  shorn,  should  go  to  this  temple,  and,  singing 
mournful  hymns,  offer  sacrifices  to  appease  the  deity. 
The  cause  assigned  for  this  rite  was  as  follows.  Me- 
dea reigned  at  Corinth;  but  the  people,  disdaining  to 
be  governed  by  an  enchantress,  conspired  against  her, 


and  resolved  to  put  hex  children  (seven  of  each  sea)  te> 
death.  '  The  children  fled  to  the  temple  at  Juno,  bat, 
were  pursued  and  slain  at  tbe  altar.  The  anger  of. 
heaven  was  manifested  by  a  plague,  and,  by  the  advice 
of  an  oracle,  the  expiatory  rite  just  mentioned  was  in- 
stituted. (Pamenueut,  an.  Sciol  est  Eurip.,  Med., 
»,  276V.— Poetsen.,  2,  *,  7.)  It  was  even  said  that, 
the  Corinthians,  by  a  bribe  of  five  talents,  induced 
Euripides  to  lay  the  guilt  of  the  murder  of  hot  children, 
on  Medea  herself.  (Schel,  L  c.)  There  was  also  a. 
tradition  that  Medea  resided  at  Corinth,  and  that  aha 
caused  a  famine  to  cease  by  sacrificing  to  Ceres  anal 
tbe  Lemniao,  nymphs,  and  that  Jupiter  made  love  to 
her,  but  sbe  would  not  hearken  to  his  suit,  fearing  the 
anger  of  Juno,  who  therefore  rewarded  her  by  making; 
her  children  immortal ;  a  lasag  sbe  had  vainly  attempt- 
ed to  do  herself,  by.  hiding  them  in  tbe  temple  of  the 
goddess,  whose  priestess  she  probably  was  in  this, 
myth.  ( Sckoi.  mi  Pmd.,  01. r  13,  74.— Paasan,,  2,  3, . 
11.)  It  ia  also  remarkable,  that  the  only  place  besides . 
Corinth  in  which,  these  ware  legends  of  Medea  waa 
Corey ra,  an  island  which  bad  been  coleniaed  by  the 
Corinthians.  jEetes  himself  was,  according  to  En- . 
moras  (op.  Seiko/,  ad  Find.,  I  c),  tbe  son  of  Helios 
and  Antiepe,  and  bom  at  Eahyra  ot  Corinth,  which 
his  sire  gave  to  him;  but  he  committed  it  to  the 
charge  of  Bunas,  and  went  to  Celchis.  It  would 
thus  appear,  that  the  whole  mytb  of  iEetss  and  Madea 
ia  derived  from  the  maaeip  of  she  Son  aad  Juno-  at 
Corinth.    (Ktigktley't  Mythology,  p.  310,  teqq.) 

Man! a,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  tbe  boundaries  of 
which  are  diffioslt  te  determine,  as  they  differed  at  vs- . 
rious  times.    In  the  time  of  Strata,  it  was  divided, 
into  Great  Media  and  Atropateoe.    Gleet  Media, 
which  is  a  high  table-land,  is  said  by  all  ancient  writers 
to  have  had  a  good  climate  and  a  fertile  soil ;  an  ac- 
count which  is  ftrUy  confirmed  by  modern  travellers. 
It  was  separated  en  the  west  and  southwest  from  tbe 
low  country,  watered  by  tbe  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  by 
a  range  of  mountains  known  te  the  ancients  under  the . 
name  of  Zagros  and  Paraehoatras.    Xenophon,  how- . 
ever,  appears  to  include  in  Media  aU  tbe  country  be- 
tas Tii  " 


Tigris  aad  Meant  Zagraa.  (Amab.,  2,  4, 
27.)  On  the  east  it  was  bounded  by  a  desert  and  the 
Caspian  Mountains  (the  modern  Etburx  range),  and 
on  the  north  and  northwest  by  the  Cadusii,  AUtrpstene, 
and  lbs  Matreni,  thus  answering,  for  the  most  part,  to 
the  modern  Irak  Ajemi.  Atropatene,  on  the  other 
bend,  which  corresponds  to  the  modern  Axerbijam,  ea> 
tended  se  far  north  as  the  Araxes  (now  Mat).  It  waa. 
much  less  fertile  than  Great  Media,  and  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  included  in  tbe  Media  of  Herodotus. 
It  derived  its  name  from  A  trope  tea,  who  successfully 
opposed  the  Macedonians,  and  established  an  inde- 
pendent monarchy,  whack  contitauedi  till'  the  lime  of 
Strata)  notwithstanding  ite  proximity  te  the  Armenian 
and:  Parthian  dominions,  The  principal  town  of  Great , 
Media  was  Agbatana  or  Ecbetana,  the  summer  reav- 
dence  of  the  Persian  kings.  ( Kid.  Eebatana,)  la 
Great  Media  also  was  the  Nissan  plain,  celebrated, 
for  its  breed  of  horses,  which  were  considered  io  an- 
cient times  the  best  in  Asia.  Arrian  informs  us,  that 
there  were  50)000  harass  roared  in  this  plain,  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  and  that  there  were  formerly  as  many  as 
150,000.  (Herod., »,  1  Oft. —if.,  7, 40.— Arrian,  Exp. 
Ai,  7,  13.— Stnbo,  525.— Amvmian.  Martstl.,  23,  «.) 
Tbe  mountainous  country  in  tbe  southwestern  part  of 
Great  Media  was  inhabited  by  several  warlike  tribes, 
who  maintained  their  independence  against  the  Persian 
monarchy.  Strata  mentions  four  tubes  in  particular; 
the  Mardi,  bordering  on  the  northweat  of  Penis ;  the> 
Uxii  and  Erymaai,  east  of  Somalia ;  and  the  Coasati, 
south  of  Great  Media.  Tbe  King  of  Persia  was 
obliged  to  pass  through  the  country  of  the  latter  when* 
aver  be  visited  Ecbetana,  and' could  only  obtain  a  freer 
psaaaga  by  me  payment  of  a  considerable  sum.  oft 
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The  Coaeasi  were  defeated  by  Alexander, 
bat  they  never  appear  to  have  been  completely  subdued 
by  the  Macedonians. — According  to  Herodotus  (I, 
101),  the  Medea  were  originally  divided  into  six  tribes, 
the  Buaaa,  Paretaceni,  Slruchaiea,  Arizanti,  Budii,  and 
Magi.  They  were  originally  called  Arii  [Herod.,  7, 
08) ;  which  word  appears  to  contain  the  same  root  as 
Ar-taei,  the  ancient  name  of  the  Persian*.  (Herod., 
7,  61.)   It  is  not  improbable  that  this  name  waa  ori- 


ginally applied  to  moat  of  the  Indo- Germanic  nations. 
Tacitus  speaks  of  the  Arii  as  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  German  tribes  {Germ.,  43);  and  India 


proper  is  called  in  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  works, 
Arrya-varm,  "  holy  land."  The  same  name  was  re- 
tained in  the  province  of  Arietta,  and  is  still  employed 
in  the  East  as  the  proper  name  of  Persia,  namely,  Iran. 
(Vid.  Aria.) — Media  originally  formed  part  of  the  A*- 

Srian  empire,  but  its  history  aa  an  independent  ktng- 
«n  is  given  so  differently  by  Herodotus  and  Ctesias, 
as  to  render  it  probable  that  the  narrative  of  Ctesias 
must  refer  to  a  different  dynasty  in  Eastern  Asia. 
Ctesias  makes  the  Median  monarchy  last  288  yeara ; 
and,  aa  Media  was  conquered  by  Cyrus  about  B.C. 
660,  it  follows  that  the  Median  monarchy  would  com- 
mence, according  to  his  account,  about  B.C.  842. 
Herodotus,  on  the  contrary,  assigns  to  the  Median 
monarchy  a  period  of  128  yeara,  which,  including  the  28 
years  during  which  the  Scythians  had  possession  of  the 
country,  would  place  the  commencement  of  the  Medi- 
an monarchy  B.C.  716.  The  founder  of  this  monar- 
chy was  Arbaces,  according  to  Ctesias,  who  reckons 
eight  kings  (torn  him  to  Astyagea.s  According  to  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  however,  there  were  four  kings 
of  Media:  1.  Deiocea,  who  reigned  B.C.  716-657. 
—2.  Phraortee,  B.C.  657-635,  greatly  extended  the 
Median  empire,  subdued  the  Persians  and  many  other 
nations,  but  fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Assyrian* 
of  Ninus  (Nineveh).— 3.  Cyaxsres,  B.C.  635-595, com- 
pletely organised  the  military  force  of  the  empire,  and 
extended  its  boundaries  as  far  west  as  the  Halve.  In 
an  expedition  against  Nineveh,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
Scythians,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Southern 
Asia,  and  was  deprived  of  hia  kingdom  for  28  years. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Scythians,  be  took  Nineveh, 
and  subdued  the  Assyrian  empire,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Babylonian  district  (BoovAuvtiK  fiOtptK). — 4. 
Astyages,  B.C.  695-660,  who  waa  dethroned  by  his 
grandson  Cyrus,  and  Media  reduced  to  a  Persian 
province.  The  history  of  the  rise  of  tbe  Persian  mon- 
archy is  related  differently  by  Xenophon,  who  also 
makes  a  fifth  Median  king.  Cyaxares-II.,  succeed  Aa- 
tyagea. — Tbe  Medea  revolted  during  the  reign  of  Da- 
rius II.,  the  father  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  about  B.C. 
408,  bat  were  again  subdued.  (Hired.,  1,  130. — 
Xen.,  Hit.  Gr.,  1, 2, 19.)  They  do  not  appear,  after 
this  time,  to  nave  made  any  farther  attempt  at  recov- 
ering their  independence.  On  the  downfall  of  the 
Persian  empire  they  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
tbe  Seleucida,  and  were  subsequently  subject  to  the 
Parthians.   (Eneycl.  Ue.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  54.) 

Mxdiolanuh,  I.  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  among 
tbe  Inaubres,  now  Milan.  According  to  Livy  (5,  84), 
it  was  founded  by  the  Insnbres,  ana  called  by  them 
Mediolanum,  from  a  place  of  the  same  name  among 
the  iEdui  in  Gaul  (Compare  Pliny,  3,  n.—Ptol., 
p.  63.)  This  city  is  named  for  tbe  first  time  in  his- 
tory by  Polybins  (2,  34),  in  his  account  of  tbe  Gallic 
wars.  Tbe  capture  of  it  by  Co.  Scipio  and  Marcellua 
was  followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Insubres  them- 
selves. (Oroe.,  4, 13  —  Pint.,  Vit.  MareeU.)  It  was 
situate  on  a  small  river,  now  the  Oiona,  in  a  beautiful 
plain  between  the  Ticinus  or  Teeine,  and  the  Addua 
or  Adda.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  city,  to  tbe  west, 
D'Anvtlle  and  others  locate  the  Raudii  Campi,  where 
Melius  defeated  the  Cimbri ;  but  Mannert  places  them 
■ear  Verona.   In  Strabo's  time,  Mediolanum  was  con- 


sidered  a  most  flourishing  city.  (Strain,  213.— Cob 
pare  Tacit.,  Hut. ,  1,  70.— Suet ,  Aug.,  c.  SO  — Piau 
Ep.,  4,  13.)  But  its  splendour  seems  to  have  beet 
greatest  io  tbe  time  of  Ausonios,  who  flourished  to 
wards  tbe  end  of  tbe  fourth  century,  and  who  sstigat 
it  the  rank  of  the  aixth  city  in  the  Koreas-  empire. 
Procopius,  who  wrote  a  century  and  i  half  Istir,  speaks 
of  Mediolanum  as  one  of  tbe  first  cities  of  the  »m, 
and  as  inferior  only  to  Rome  in  population  snd  eateoi. 
(Rcr.  Got.,  2,  8.)  In  it  waa  also  established  tbe  gold 
and  silver  coinage  of  the  north  of  Italy.  At  a  1st* 
period,  the  frequent  inroads  of  the  barbarians  of  the 
north  compelled  the  emperors  to  select,  as  s  plsce  of 
arms,  some  city  nearer  the  scene  of  sction  than  Koae 
was.  The  choice  fell  on  Mediolanum.  Here,  toe, 
Maximian  reaigned  tbe  imperial  diadem  (Eturvp ,  9, 
27),  and  tbe  famous  St.  Ambrose  established  the  set 
of  a  bishopric.  Although  subsequently  plundered  by 
Attila  (Jornandes,  c.  42),  it  aoon  revived,  and  under 
Odoacer  became  tbe  imperial  residence.  In  its  vi- 
cinity was  fought  tbe  buttle  which  put  Theodore, 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  in  possession  of  Italy,  and 
Mediolanum  under  this  prince  became  second  only 
to  Rome.  (Procop. ,  Rer.  Got.,  2, 8.)  It  met  with  u 
downfall,  however,  when,  having  sided  with  Belitsn- 
us,  and  having  been  besieged  by  the  Goths  and  But- 
gundiana,  it  was  taken  by  the  latter,  and  300,000  of 
the  inhabitants,  according  to  Procopius,  were  pot  Is 
the  sword  (2.  21).  It  never,  after  this  severe  bloa, 
regained  ita  former  eminence,  although  in  the  roiddk 
ages  it  became  a  nourishing  and  opulent  place  of  trade. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  167,  stye. — Ga- 
mer'* Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  61.)— II.  A  town  of  lis 
Gugerni  in  Germania  Inferior,  corresponding,  si  a 
thought  by  Cluvcr  and  Cellarius,  to  the  present  ullage 
of  Mouland. — III.  A  city  in  Moeeie  Superior.  (Cat 
Theod.,  1.  8,  de  jur.  /sc.)— IV.  A  town  of  tbe  Ordori- 
cea  in  Britain,  near  tbe  present  town  of  EUtrnttn. 

Mkoiomatkici,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica  on  the 
Moaella  or  Moeetle.  The  Treviri  were  their  nri|tr 
boon  on  the  north.  Their  chief  town  wss  Divodt- 
rum, afterward  Mediomatrici,  now  Met*.  They  were  i 
powerful  nation  previous  to  their  reduction  bj  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  territory  corresponded  to  what  is  no* 
le  pay*  Metam.  (Co*.,  B.  G.,  4,  10.— P/ia.,4, 17 
— Toert.,  Ann.,  1,  63.— Id.,  Hut ,  4, 70.) 

MsMTXRRAKBuai  Maes  (or  Midland  Sea),  the  Med- 
iterranean, a  sea  between  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  tot 
west  and  tbe  Dardanelles  and  Syria  to  the  east.  Il*n 
anciently  called  '•  The  Sea,"  or  "  The  Great  Sea,"  b» 
the  Jews.  The  Greeks,  on  the  other  band,  do  not  seen 
to  have  had  any  general  name  for  it.  Herodotua-callt 
it  this  sea"  (1,  185) ;  and  Strabo,  "  the  sea  within 
the  columna,"  that  is,  within  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
(Straw.,  491).  Mela  calls  the  whole  sea  "sure  nos- 
trum," "  our  sea,"  and  observes  that  different  para 
had  their  several  names.  Pliny  appears  to  have  w 
general  appellation  for  it.  The  term  Mediterranean  n 
not  applied  to  this  sea  by  any  claasical  Latin  writer, 
but,  instead  of  Mediterraneutn,  tbey  use  internum,  ot 
else,  with  Mela,  call  it  nottrunt.  We  will  return  to 
this  subject  at  the  close  of  the  article. — Tbe  Mediter- 
ranean is  comprised  between  the  parallels  of  30°  15 
and  45°  5C,  and  the  meridians  of  6°  30'  W.  and  36° 
10"  E.  The  distance  from  Gibraltar  to  the  farthest 
shore  of  Syria  is  2000  miles,  and  the  narrowest  part 
from  Sicily  to  Africa  is  79  miles  across.  Including 
the  islands,  it  occupies  an  area  of  734,000  square 
miles.  On  the  shores  of  this  sea  have  been  transacted 
tbe  most  important  events  in  the  biatory  of  maolund. 
and  its  character  seems  to  mark  it  aa  the  theatre  best 
adapted  to  the  complete  and  rapid  civilization  of  tbe 
race.  From  the  great  diversity  of  soil  and  produc- 
tions, under  a  varied  and  favourable  climate,  the  cole 
niats,  from  whatever  points  they  first  proceeded,  would 
soon  acquire  those  different  habits  under  which  thes 
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■even!  energies  end  capabilities  would  be  developed. 
The  comparative  shortneas  Of  the  distance*  of  the  sev- 
,'tnl  places,  rendering  navigation  easy  and  pleasant 
in  smill  and  imperfect  vessels,  would,  by  facilitating 
intercourse  from  an  early  period,  tend  to  diffuse  and 
promote  civilization ;  while  commerce,  by  bringing 
together  men  of  differeot  habits,  manners,  and  lan- 
guages, and  Ib.s  circulating  practicaN  information, 
would  supply  the  materials  for  the  perfection  of  the 
arts  and  sciences. — The  navigation  of  the  Medi ten-a- 
ssart must  no  doubt  be  of  v;ery  early  date.    The  story 
of  Minos  destroying  pirate*  (Thucyd.,  1, 4)  takes  for 
granted  the  fact,  that  there  must  have  been  merchant 
teasels  carrying  something  worth  plundering  from  the 
earliest  recorded  period.    If,  with  Strabo,  we  allow 
toe  accuracy  of  Homer's  descriptions,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  Greeks  knew  everything  that  could 
bate  been  known  to  every  other  nation  at  that  time ; 
and  the  stones  told  of  the  jealousy  with  which  the 
Phteniriana  and  Carthaginians  guarded  their  discover- 
ies, prove  at  least  that  geographical  knowledge  was 
not  common  property :  and  with  regard  to  these  very 
nations,  the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  could  have 
bad  of  them,  among  other  barbarians,  must  have  been 
inferior  to  that  which  we  possess  in  the  minute  ac- 
curacy of  the  Scriptures  alone.    The  story  of  Utica 
having  been  established  130  rears  before  Carthage, 
prom  a  regular  communication  between  thia  place 
and  Syria,  a  distance  of  upward  of  1300  miles ;  and 
we  may  conclude  that  occasional  voyage*  of  that  en- 
terprising people  had  already  extended  the  bounds  of 
knowledge  far  beyond  these  limits.    If  the  precise 
time  of  the  discovery  of  pieces,  lying,  as  it  were,  in 
the  thoroughfare  of  thia  sea,  is  so  uncertain,  the  his- 
tory of  the  places  in  the  deep  bays  of  the  northern 
shores  must  be  still  more  obscure  :  we  shall  therefore 
give  st  once  a  slight  sketch  of  the  geography  of  this 
sea  from  Strabo,  who  wrote  in  the  first  century  of  our 
era.— The  stadium  adopted  by  Strabo  was  that  of 
Eratosthenes,  700  stadia  making  1°  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude on  the  equator,  or  60  nautical  miles ;  hence  a 
stadium  is  0.0867  of  a  nautical  mile,  the  mile  being 
about  6082  feet.    The  Mediterranean  waa  divided  into 
three  basins :  the  first  comprised  the  sea  between  the 
Columns  of  Hercoles  end  Sicily ;  the  second,  between 
Sicily  end  Rhodes;  the  third,  between  Rhodes  and  the 
snores  of  Syria.   Strabo  supposed  that  the  parallel  of  lat- 
itude of  364°  passed  through  the  Sacred  Promontory 
(Cape  St  Vincent)  between  the  Pillar*  of  Hercules,  di- 
viding this  part  of  the  Mediterranean  in  the  middle  of 
its  breadth,  which  was  believed  by  navigators  to  be  6000 
stadia,  or  428*  nautical  miles,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon* 
to  the  shore*  of  Africa,  but  which  measures  only  330. 
The  sea  here,  however,  lies  altogether  to  the  north  of 
this  parallel ;  and  hence,  as  the  configuration  of  the 
European  snores  seems  to  hsve  been  tolerably  good, 
the  coast  of  Africa  most  have  been  proportionably  dis- 
torted   This  parallel  was  carried  through  the  straits 
of  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  now  the  Golf 
of  Scandcroon.    In  consequence  of  the  above  suppo- 
sition, be  placed  Massilia  (Maretillc)  to  the  southward 
instead  of  the  northwsrd  qf  Byzantium.    He  supposed 
Sardinia  and  Corsica  to  lie  northwest  and  southeast 
instead  of  north  and  south,  and  made  the  distance  of 
Sardinia  from  the  coast  of  Africa  MOO  stadia,  or  306 
miles  instead  of  100,  which  is  the  true  distance. 
From  the  Columns  of  Hercules  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily 
he  considers  to  he  12,000  stadia,  or  1038  miles :  it  is 
only  about  800.    From  Pachynnm  (Cape  Pasiaro)  to 
the  western  extremity  of  Crete  he  reckoned  4600  sta- 
dia, or  386  miles  ;  it  measures  400 :  and  he  supposed 
the  length  of  Crete  2000  stadia,  or  171  miles,  the  true 
length  being  140.    Ho  supposed  that  a  line  drawn 
through  Byzantium,  the  middle  of  the  Propontis.  the 
Hellespont,  and  along  the  cape*  of  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor,  wonld  coincide  with  the  meridian :  this  error 
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placed  Byzantium  too  fa>  to  the  north,  and  not  far 
enough  to  the  eaat.  From  Alexandrea  to  tbo  east 
end  of  Crete  he  considered  3000  stadia,  or  257 
miles :  it  measures  about  290.  From  Alexandrea  to 
Rhodes  he  made  3600  stadia,  or  308  miles :  it  meas- 
ures 330. — Many  of  the  latitudes  given  bv  Strabo  in 
very  near,  that  is,  within  10' ;  those  of  Massilia  and 
Byzantium  excepted,  the  former  being  3°  43'  too  lit- 
tle, and  the  Utter  2°  16'  too  much.  The,  longitude*, 
which  were  all  at  that  time  referred  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory  as  the  first  meridian,  and  the  extreme 
western  point,  as  was  believed,  of  the  known  world, 
are  without  exception  too  small ;  that  of  Carthage,  the 
nearest  to  the  truth,  being  1°  V,  and  Alexandrea,  the 
most  erroneous,  6°  W  too  small.  (Encycl.  Veeful 
Knotel.,  vol.  16,  p.  69,  teqq.) —  The  Mediterranean 
Sea  afforded  a  very  frequent  topic  of  consideration 
to  the  ancient  writers.  Democritus,  Diogenes,  and 
others,  maintained  that  it*  waters  kept  constantly  de- 
creasing, and  would  eventually  all  disappear.  Aris- 
totle (Meteor.,  2,  3)  held  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
Mediterranean  bad  at  one  time  covered  a  large  part 
of  Africa  and  Egypt,  and  bad  extended  inland  as 
far  aa  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  This  doctrine 
waa  maintained  also  by  Xanthus  the  Lydian,  Strabo, 
and  Eratosthenes.  The  ancients  appear  to  have  been 
led  to  this  conclusion  by  observing  in  various  part* 
of  Africa  and  Egypt  manifest  traces  and  indication* 
of  the  sea.  They  found  here  shells,  pebbles  evi- 
dently ronuded  or  worn  smooth  by  the  action  of 
water,  incrustations  of  salt,  and  many  salt  lakes. 
Some  of  these  appearances  were  particularly  frequent 
on  the  route  through  the  desert  to  the  temple  of 
Ammon.  (Herod.,  3,  IS. — Pint.,  ie  U.  et  Oe. — 
Strab.,  809.— Mela,  1,  6.  — Softs.,  26.  —  Seidel.,  ad 
Eratosth.,  fragm.,  p.  38.)  The  ancient  writers  main- 
tained, that  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Ammon  never 
could  have  become  so  famous  if  the  only  approach  to 
them  had  always  been  ovt>r  vaat  and  dangerous  des- 
erts. They  insisted  that  the  Oases  had  all  originally 
been  islands  in  the  earlier  and  more  widely  extended 
Mediterranean.  Ih  thia  remote  period,  according  to 
them,  there  existed  aa  yet  no  communication  between 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  end  Mediterranean  Sea  (otd  Lec- 
tonia),  nor  between  the  latter  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
isthmus  connecting  Arabia  with  Egypt  waa  under  wa- 
ter, and  Eratosthenes  believed  that  Menelaus  had  sail- 
ed over  this  narrow  passage,  which  is  now  the  Isth- 
mus of  Suez.  When  the  waters  of  the  Euxine  forced 
a  passsge  into  the  Mediterranean  (rid.  Cyanese),  the 
great  influx  of  water  opened  another  outlet  for  itself 
through  what  were  called  by  the  ancienta  the  Pillar* 
of  Hercules,  Spain  and  Africa  having  been  previously 
joined.  In  this  tremendous  convulsion  the  ancient 
land  of  Lectonia  ia  thought  to  have  been  inundated, 
and  to  have  sunk  in  the  sea,  leaving  merely  the  islands 
of  the  Archipelago,  its  mountain-tops,  to  attest  its 
former  existence.  According  to  Diodorue  Siculus  (6, 
47),  the  inhabitants  of  Samotnrace  had  a  tradition  that 
a  great  part  of  their  island,  as  well  as  of  Asia,  was 
ravaged  and  laid  under  water  by  thia  inundation,  and 
that,  in  fishing  near  their  island,  fragments  of  temples 
and  other  buildings  were  frequently  rescued  from  the 
waves.  (Compare  Died.  Sic.,  6,  83.  —  Strab.,  86.— 
Plat.,  it  Leg.,  3,  p.  677,  Opp.,  est  Sip.,  vol.  8,  p. 
106. — Plin.,  2,  80. — Phi  Urn.,  de  Mund.  turn  corrupt., 
p.  069.  —  LueWt  Principle*  of  Geology,  vol.  1,  p. 
26,  teqq.) — Before  bringing  the  present  article  to  » 
close,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  enter  more  fully  into 
one  part  of  the  subject,  on  which  we  merely  touched 
at  the  commencement,  the  different  appellation*,  name- 
ly, which  have  been  given  to  this  sea.  Herodotus,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  calls  it  "  this  sea,"  -rip/it 
Ttp>  duXaooav  (4. 39. — Compare  Arittot.,  Meteor.,  2, 
2. — Apman,  Sehuieigh.  ad  Prttf.,  c.  1. —  Wonting, 
ad  Died.  Sic.,  4,  18).    Polybius,  *  ioa  6&Xaooa  (8 
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89.— Compare  ArittU.,  at  Mundo,  c  3. — Geflius,  If. 
A.,  10,  7  ).  Diodorua  Sieuhia,  »)  «no*  v/*4c  OiAaaoa 
(4y  18.— Compare  PWyo.,  8,  87.— Strai.,  88.— .4b- 
pw»i*  Bait  Xitkradai.,  «.  8*  —  Maximut  Tyrtmt, 
14,  »).  Maaimue  Tyrius,  v  deeoo  iSwAatrtTs  (41,  L>. 
Stzabo,  ^  ivrif  ftUoeraa.  (Compare  Jforo.  Herod., 
PempL,  e,  (6.  —  Jaj«*Acm.,  8,  4.)  Ariatatle,  f)  ivror 
'HpaaAriiw  unpfcun  iS«i  Aaron;  (Meteor.,  8,  1.— Goo*. 
pa»Otan./M.,l,a— rUJil.Ain.t.al).  To* 
Latin  writers  in  germrai,  as  we  base  already  said,,  give 
it  the  appellation  of  Aortrum  Mare  <&r*NUT.,  Jug-.,  c. 
lX—Mefe,  1.  1, 6.— Lb.,  S*V4,— Cat.,  Bi  G.T6,  1. 
Amen..  Or-  Hunt.,  v.  58. — Compare  ihiAor,  adFhrr, 
3,  6,  ».  — Core,  ovi  Salter*.,.  *.  c.  18^  Puny 
styles  it  Mare  internum  (8,  proemn  a.  S-).  Florua, 
Msec  ntfcaftftunv  (4  *)■  Later  writers,  not  classical, 
have  Unit  Meitterrumum.  (Solin.,  c.  X2l>  Isssovus 
gores  the  fallowing  explanation  of  this  name :  "  Quia 
per  medium  urram-usjm  ad  (kitnttm,  f»rf wnditur,  En* 
rsmem  tl  Afrittm  Atiamaae  dateranmnt."  (Orig., 
lti,  13. — Compare  Fritemn.,  Perieg.,  63.  >  Opossu* 
says,  "  ib£tre  noMrxtm  ottod  Magnum  genertdvter  diev- 
mi  j*'  and  Isaeoiinj  reaMrka,  "  sarin  cetera  noma  i» 
cemsarMiMC  «/u*  minor* nntf."  (Ore*.,  1, 2. — hid., 
Onff  <  13,  1  A— Compose  Bardmii*,  ai  PUm ,  6V  18. 
—Jiii  mm,  ad  Vat.  Float.,  Arg.,  1,  68.)  According- 
to  Polynia*  (3,  43),  the*  par*  of  the  Mediterranean 
veawfa  lay  between  the  Piller*-  of  Hercales  and  the 
Rhone  was  called  topt/nwv  irtXe/or,  while  Aristotle 
calls  the  pan  between  the  Pillara  and  Sardinia  Xop- 

oaKcoV  (Meteor.,  3,  1  Id.,  it  Muni.,  3  —  Erototth., 

em  Pirn.,  8,  It).  8tre.be>  give*  the  part  between  the 
Praam  and  the  Pyrenees  the  name  of  'WaputirntXayor 
(182. — Compare  AgeJhem.,  1,  3. — Diionyt.  Perieg., 
W  69. — Hicepk.  BUm.,  ed.  Spohn.,p.  8).  Pliny  re- 
marks, "  Hitpanum  mart,  quatemu  Hitpamat  aUtat ; 
ai  tint  Uehcum  ant  Bnlubricum"  (8,  3.  —  id.  Hid, 
4,34. — Compare  Sain.,  e.  28. — Ampd.,  e.  7. — Ptol., 
%,  ft).  According  to  Zonaraa  (Anrntl.,  8,  p.  406),  the 
aw- to  the  east,  of  the  Pyrenees  was  called  the  Sea  of 
the  Bebryciant.  (Compare  MarUani.,  ad  Max.  T yr., 
33,  3. — Vkert't  Oeogr.,  rol.  2,  p.  249,  tetf.,  in  nofit.V 

Maatiaisu,  the  geddess  of  heelieg,  whose  festival, 
calked  MtdUrmmtiur  was  celebrated  at  Rome  and 
throughout  Lata' urn  on  the  8th  day  before  the  Idea  of 
October.  (Compare  the  Ancient  Calendar  given  by 
(inter,  p.  188).)  On  this  occasion  new  end  old  wine 
were  poured  oat  in  libation,  and  tasted,  "  rruOcanmti 
comm."  Compere  the  explanatory:  remarks  of  Fes- 
tal :  "  Mtttitrinatia  dicta  hoc  A  emus.  Mot  tret 
Latmii  popvlit,  quo  die  qmt  primum  gmtartt  mut- 
ton, diccre  ononis  gratia,  '  vevus  novum  vinam  bibo : 
veteri  novo  raevba>  medeor.'  A  qvxkwt  verbis  Mtdi- 
trine  dtoe  rumen  caption,  ejmttntt  tacra  Meiitrmmlia 
dittta  ant."   (Pettut,  ».  n. — Commit  Batter,  at)  lot.) 

Meeoici,  a  people  of  Vanstia,  in  Cisalpine  Gaol, 
noticed  only  by  Steabo  (2*8).  From  the  asBnity  which' 
their  name  bears  to  that  of  the  Meduacms  or  Brents,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  place  there:  near  the  soesce  of  that 
river,  and  in  the  district  of  Battano.  {Cramer's  Ant. 
flafa.  Tol.  1,  p  136;) 

McnoXcos  or  Minoicos,  I.  Major,  a  river  of  Vene- 
ris, now  the  Bmtt, — iL  Minor,  a  river  of  Venetia, 
now  die  BacKigkMU. — Both  these  mere  rise  in  the 
teeritory  of  the  Eugsnei,  and  fait  into  the  Adriatic  be- 
low Venice.  Pataaiuro  was  siteate  between,  these 
two  streams,  but  Bearer  the  Medoacus  Minor.  ( Pirn . , 
Sy  18.— ire.,  1«\  *.) 

Meborrioa,  a  crty  of  Lusttania,  soothwestof  Norba. 
Casarea;  now  Manao,  on  the  confines  of  Porkagal! 
(Co*.,  Bell.  Afrie.,  e.  48.) 

Mcdoh,  sen  of  Codros,  the  17th  and  tut  king  of 
Athens,  was  the  first  of  the  perpetnat  erchens.  He 
held  the  office  for  life,  and  transmitted  it  to  bis  pos- 
terity ;  bat  still  it  would  appear  that,  within  the  house 
if  the  Medontidai,  the  succession  was  determined  by 
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the  choice  of  the  nobles.  It  is  added,  thai  the  trclina 
ae  this  period,  though  holding  the  office  (at  life,  wis 
nevertheless  deemed,  e  responsible  magistrate,  which 
'implies  that  those  who  elected  had  the  power  of  de- 
posing him,;  and,  consequently,  though  the  range  of 
bis  functions  mey  not  have  been  narrower  than  tost 
of  the  king's,,  be  was  more  subject  to  caulaol  in  the 
easreiss  of  them.  This  indirect  kind  ef  sway,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  the  move  ambitions  spirits ;  ids 
we-  find  thsns  tteadaV  though  gradually,  advancing  to- 
ward* the  accomplishment  of  their  Anal  object— a  com- 
plete and'  eqoal  participation  ef  the  sovereignly.  Artel 
twelve  perpetual  archornhips,  ending  with  that  of  Ak> 
mson,  the  duration  tt  the  office  was  limited  to  tm 
yea**;  and  through  the  guilt  or  calamity  of  rbpporm- 
nee,  the  fourth  decennial  amhen,  the  house  of  Medaa 
was  deprived  of  ita  privUeam,  and  the  supreme  magi*. 
trany  wee  thrown  open  Its  the  whole  body  of  the  neblas. 
This  change  was  speedHy  followed  by  one  much  roar* 
important:  toe  anhonelnp>  wan  reduced  to  a  nnglt 
yea*;  and,  at  the  seme  tun*,  it* braaobes  were  se»e> 
ed,  and  were  distriboted:  among  nine  new  ssagwtntej. 
( Fiat  Anrhonte*. — THirlaaU't  Batory  of  Gneet,  wi. 
3,  p.  18  —  Compare  Clinton,  Fast.  Hell,  vol.  1,  a, 
ir.,  seaa  f 

MnoAcrm.    FioT.  Medoscusx 

MceoiNA,  a  river  of  Gallia;  Belgiea,  flowing  iota 
the  Ligem's  or  Loire.  Now  the  Maytm*.  (Luum, 
U  488  —  Tkevd.  A  wet.,  *,  oann.  0.) 

Minus,  I.  a  river  ef  Penis,  falling  into  the  Rojo- 
mane*;  now  the  ^oi-JCnren.  (Strata,  7*9.)— Bythl 
JMewana  flamen  in  Horace  (OA,  3,  »,  31)  is  meant  tt* 
Ea  pomes.— 11  A  eon,  of  iEgeo*  and  Medea,  who  was 
fumed  te  have  given  name  to  Media,  in  Upper  Asia. 
(Fid.  Medea.) 

Ma  Dim  a,  one  ef  the  three  Gorgon  s,  daughter  <rl 
Phercye  end'  Ceto,  and  the  only  one  of  the  numeat 
that  was  not  immortal.  (Apollod.,  3,  4.  2.)  Accord- 
ing to  one  legend,  Medusa,  waa  remarkable  for  per- 
sonal beeejsr,  and  cv^emtaw  by  bee  chare**  the  war 
arch  of  the  sea.  Minerva,  however,  incensed  at  their 
having  converted  her  senctoerv  into  a  place  of  meat- 
ing,  changed  the  beasrtrfnt  Voafts  of  Medusa,  into  sn> 
pentsv  and  made-  her  in  other  respects  hideous  to  the 
view.  Some  aeeount*  make  tfaia  punishment  to  bra 
befallen  he*  because  she  presumed  to  vie  in  personal 
attmctiens  with  Minerva,  and  to  consider  her  tresaw 
aa  far  superior  to  the  locks  of  the  former.  {Sen.,  si 
Virg.,  JSn.,  8,  38#.)  Apoliedoroe,  howevei,  give» 
tbe  Gorgon*  snaky  tresses  from  their  birth.  (VH 
Gorgones. ) — Medusa  had;  m  common  with  her  sisters, 
the  power  of  converting  every  object  into  stone  sa 
wbiA  she  fisted  her  eyes.  Pome  us  slew  her  (smI. 
Perseus),  and  cut  off  her  head ;  and  the  blood  that 
flowed  from  H  produced),  say  the  poet*,  the  serpents  of 
Africa,  etwee  Perecwa,  on  hie  return,  winged  his  way 
over  tbe*  country  with;  the  Gorgon's  head.  The  con- 
queror gave  the  head  to  the  goddess  Minerva,  whs 
placed  it  in  the  centre  of  her  aegis  or  shield.  (Put 

JBpt.y 

Mae aka,  one  of  the  Furies.    (Fast.  Fnrht.) 

MeoxLEsiA,  games  in  honour  of  CybeM.  (Val 
Lear  Mega  tenses.) 

MsoAifA  or  MnoAKte,  a  email  island  in  tbe  Bay  *( 
Naples,  near  Neepolis,  on  which  the  Castle  del  Om 
now  stands.    (PHn .,  S,  8.— Colum..,  M.  Jt,  10  ) 

Mavnr.orda.ts,  the  meet  recent  of  all  the  Arcadia 
cities,  and  are*  the  moat  etcMnsrve,  situate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Arcadia,  in  a  wide  and  fertile  plain 
watered  by  the  Hohseus,  which  flowed  from  the  cen- 
tral parte  of  Arcadia,  and  nearly  divided  the  town  into 
two  equal  parts.  Panaania*  informs  ua,  that  tbe  Ar- 
cadians, hairing;  by  the  advice  of  Epaminondas,  re- 
solved on  laying  the  foundations  of  a  city,  which  wa* 
to  be  the  capital  of  their  nation,  deputed  ten  commis- 
sioners, selected  from  the  principal  stale*,  to  make  the 
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McMMrr  arrangement*  for  cooducUsaj  the  wr  aoV 

osy  (Putt*.,  8,  27.)    This  event  took  place  in 
the  l(Hd  QiyinpisoVor  3*0-1  B.C.    The  tennorjr »w- 
signed  to  Megalopolis  was  extensive,  since  it  reached 
»ku  the  little-  state*  of  Orcfaomsnua  and  Capbma 
ob  the  northeast,  while  to  the  south  and  southwest  it 
adjoined  Laceni*  aad  Messeaia.    (Ptuuan.,  8,  36.) 
Itodsras  affirms,  that  the  city  cootamed)  about  15,600 
men  capable  of  bearing;  anas,  according  to  which  cal- 
culation w*<  nay  compute  the  whore _ population  at 
«,OW.  (Mod.  S».,  18,  79.)   The  Megalopolitsas 
espensoced  no  moleeratiors  from  the  Lacedemonians 
aaloog  as  Thebes  was  able  to  protaat  them ;  but,  err 
the  decline  of  that  city,  and  when  it  also  became  en- 
gaged in  the  sacred  war  sgsinst  the  Phociana,  they 
wore  asaaiiBoV  by  the  Sparsana,  who  endeemWTed  U» 
obtain  possession  ef  their  town ;  these  attacks,  how 
ever,  were-  easily  repelled  by  the  aid  of  the  Argivee 
and  Mcsseniana     (Pans**.,  8,  97.)    To  the  Alhe- 
sians  the  Megslopolltans  wen  likewise  indebted  for 
their  protection  against  the  sctacaptaef  Sparta,  as  well 
as  for  their  assistanee  in  settling  some  dissensions  m 
their  republic,  which  bad  led  to  the  secession  of  several 
tsvrsships  that  os-igjrnllv  contributed  to  the  foundation 
of  (he  city.   (Domotth.,  OrtL  pro  Megntlep ,  p.  90S.) 
In  order  to  strengthen  themselves  suit  farther  against 
the  Ucedamonians,  they  farmed  as  alliance  with 
Philip,  sen  of  Amyntas,  who  conciliated  toe  favour  of 
the  Arcadians  not  only  towards  himself,  but  towards 
aU  his  succosaoFS.    (Pautm.,  8,  27.— Pelytr.,  2,  48.) 
On  the  death  of  Alexander,  Megalopolis  baa  to  defend 
itself  against  the  army  of  Polyene rchoo,  who  was  en- 
gaged  in  war  with  Csssander.    This  general  vigor- 
oasly  ssMoftad  the  city,  but,  owing  to  the  bravery  of 
the  inhabitants,  headed  by  Demi*,  who  had  served 
under  Alexander,  his  attacks  ware  constantly  repulsed. 
(Bud  Sc.,  18,  70.)   Subsequently  we  find  Megalop- 
olis governed;  by  tyrants,  the  first  ef  whom  was  Arte- 
udemtM  of  Phigalea,  whose  excellent  character  ob- 
tained for  him  taw  surname  of  Xpajcror.    Under  bis 
reign  the  Spartans  again  invaded  Megalopolis,  but 
were  defeated  a  fur  mm  obstinate  conflict ;  Acrotuus, 
the  son  of  Cleomenea,  who  commended  lira  army,  bat- 
ing among  the  slain.    (Puroi.,  g,  37.)   Sams  time 
arte*  the  death  of  Anetoderma,  the  sovereignty  was 
•gain  usurped  by  Lydiades,  a  man  of  ignoble  biM.tr,  hot 
of  worthy  character,  since  be  voluntarily  abdicated  his 
estborifv  for  the  benefit  of  bis  countrymen,  in-  order 
tbai  he  might  unite  them  wiahrtbe  Achaean  confederacy. 
(IWn.,  8,  27  —Pdyb.,  2, 44.)   At  this. period  Me- 
galopolis was  assailed  for  the  third  time  by  the  Spar- 
tans ;  who,  having  defeated  the  inhabitants,  laid  siege 
to  the  city,  of  which  may  would  have  made  themselves 
■tasters  tat  for  a  violent  wind,  which  overthrow  sad* 
demolished  their  engines.    (jPoswan.,  8,  27.)  Not 
Iossj,  however,  after  this  fori  ore,  Cteomenes,  the  sou 
of  Lennidas,  iu  violation  of  the  existing  treaty,  sur- 
prised the  MegalopolitarM  by  night,  and,  putting  to  the 
wrard  all  who  offered  any  resistance,  destroyed  the 
city.   Pbdopeemen,  with  a  considerable  part  of  the 
population,  escaped  into  Messema.    (Poh/b.,  2,  &£>. — 
Panxan.,  8,  27.)   Megalopolis  was  restored  by  the 
Achaeans  after  the  battle  of  Seliaeia ;  bat  it  never 
sgsin  rose  to  it*  former  flourishing  condition.  Toe 
virtues  and  talents  of  its  great  general  Philopcemea 
sdded  materially  to  its  celebrity  and  influence  in  the 
Achaean,  councils,  aad  after  his  death  its  fame  was 
upheld  by  toe  abilities  of  Lyeortss  and  Petybias,  who 
trod  in  the  steps  of  their  gifted  countryman,  and'  were 
worthy  of  sharing  in  the  lustre  which  be  had  reflected 
ea  his  native  city.    (Fossa*.,  8,  48.— Pofoi.,  2, 4ft. 
—  Id.,  10,  24.— JS.,  24,  9.  — Pfat.r  Yit.  PhUopam.) 
b  the  time  of  Polybras,  Megalopolis  was  fifty  stasis 
at  circumference,  but  its  population  was  only  equal,  to 
half  that  of  Sparta ;  and  when  Strata  wrote,  it  was  so 
reduced  that  a  eocrae  poet  was  justified  in  saying, 


'EntuKsi  layaiti  ierlv  i  MeysAerrafer.  (Strain,  389. 
— The  village  ef  Savons  has  been  built  on  the  site, 
and  amid  the  rains  ef  Megalopolis-  (Dodwell,  Tom, 
vei  2,  p.  37*. — Powpttille,  Voyage  it  la  Greet,  vol. 
5,  p.  494.)  Dodwell  says  that  Sa—un,  which  con- 
sists of  an  aga's  jn/rgo  ami  a  few  cottages,  ia  situated 
"just  without  the  ancient  walls.''  Pouqueville,  how- 
ever, makes  the  distance  one  mile  between  Sinons 
and  the  rnins  of  Megalopolis  The  former  is  undoubt- 
edly roe  more  accurate  statement.  Lttmdari  has  beast 
erroneously  regarded  by  some  as  occupying  the  site  of 
tats  ancient  city.  (Cramer**  Anc.  Grtect,  vol.  3,  p. 
329.  teqq.) 

McosNikA,  the  wife  of  Celeus,  kino;  of  Eleusis  in 
Attica.  She  was.  mother  of  Triplotanns,  to  whom 
Cares  taught  agriculture.  Meganira  received  divine' 
honours,  after  death,  and  bad  an  altar  raised  to  her  near 
the  founuin  where  Ceres  bad  first  been  seen  when  sh*> 
arrived  in  Attic*    (Potass*,  1,  38.) 

M  BoiatA,  a  daughter  of  Creon,  ring  of  Thebes,  grrow 
ia  marriage  to  Herculesv  becaase  be  had  delivered  the 
Thebans  from  the  tribute  they  bad  bound  themselves 
to  pay  to  lbs  Ore  horn  aniens.  Subsequently,  having 
been  rendered  mesne  by  Juno,  Hercules  threw  into  the 
fire  tho  ehrWren  of  whom  be  had  become  the  rather  by 
Megara.  (Ajptlhd.,  2,  4,  12  )  He  afterward  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  Iolaua.    (Apollod.,  2,  6,  1.) 

MaoARs-(gea  -a  ;  sad  also,  a*  a  neuter  plural,  -a, 
-era**;  in  Greek,  ret  Kdvouw),  a  city  of  Greece,  tb* 
capital  of  a  district  called  Mogaris,  about  210  stadia, 
northwest  of  Athens.  It  was  situate  at  the  foot  of 
two-bills,  on  each  of  which  stood  a  citadel :  these  wear 
named  Cams-  and  Afealhoua.  It  was  connected  with 
the  port  of  Nisssa  by  two  walla,  lbs  length  of  which- 
was  about  eight  stadia  (Tkueyd.,  4,  96),  or  eighteen 
according  to  Strata  (39 1 ).  They  were  erected  by  lb* 
Athenians,  at  the  time  thattb*  Megaresna  placed  them- 
selves under  their  protection.  (Thucud.,  1,193.)  The 
distance  from  Athens,  ss  has  been  already  stated,  wis 
2*)  stadia.  (Pretop.,  Bett  Vawi,  1,  1.)  KoCbryw 
sostom  calls  it  a  day's  journey.  (Oral.,  8.)  Modem 
trsveflers  reckon  eight  hours.  (Dbdwelt,  vol.  2,  pv 
177. >  The  writer  jsst  reievrsd  te>  stales  that  Megara. 
is  now  but  a-  miserable  place ;  the  house*  small,  and) 
flat  roofed.  On*  only  of  we  hills  ia  oocupied  by  tho 
modem  town ;  but  on  the  ether,  which  is  the  mora 
eastern  of  the  two,  are  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walfo,  which,  appear  to  have  been  massive  and  of  great) 
strength.  Not  any  of  tb*  anmereos  temples,  describee) 
by  Psnssnias  can  now  be  identified  with  certainty. 
Altogether,  there)  are  few  place*  in  Greece  where  tb* 
ancient  monotnenle  have  so  totally  disappeared.  ( hoi- 
well,  vol  2,  p*  177. — Compare  OeU't  Itm.,  p.  16.) — 
Tradition,  as  Psacanias  affirms,  represented  Megarai 
as  already  earalrng  under  that  name  IB  the  time  of  Car, 
the  sow  of  Phoroneua ;  while  others  have  derived  it 
from  Megs  rue,  a  Beset  ran  chief,  and  son  of  ApoHo  of 
Neptune.  (Pawn.,  I,  39  —Stepk.  By*.,  ».  «-.  M#- 
yaps. )  Car  was  sueeeeded  by  Lelex,  woo,  as  was  re* 
ported',  came  from  Egypt,  and  transmitted  bis  nam*  Mr- 
the  ancient  race  of  the  I,e4eges,  whom,  we  thus  trace- 
from  the  Acheroiis  to  the  shores  of  the  Saronic  GoW. 
Lelex  was  followed  by  Cfeson,  and  Pylaa,  who  abdica- 
ted hie  crown  in  favour  of  Psndion,  the  sen  of  Ce- 
crepe,  king  of  Athens,  by  which  event  Megaris  became 
annexed  to  the  latter  state.  (Poasaw.,  1 , 39. )  Nisua, 
the  son  of  Pandion,  roeevred  Megaris  as  his  share  of 
his  father's  dominions  (SftwJe,  391.)  The  history 
ef  this  prince  and  hie  daughter  Scylle.  as  also  the  cap- 
tore  of  Megara  by  Mines,  are  found  m  all  the  arytho-" 
regkai  writers  of  Greece ;  but  Psnsenias  observes  (1, 
39)  that  Ibese  scceottts  were  disowned  by  the  Mego- 
resns.    Niras  is  said  re  have  foanded  Niaava,  the  pork! 

I of  Megan :  whence  the  mhseitants  of  that  city  werai 
sornamed  Nieci,  to  distinguiah  them  from  the  Mega- 
ra ans  ef  Sicily,  their  eoleaisls,    (Tkttcr.,  Idyg.,  19b 
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ST.)  The  will*  of  Megan,  which  had  been  destroyed 
by  Minoa,  were  rebuilt  by  Alesthotis,  the  son  of  Pe- 
lope,  who  came  from  Elia.  (Pautan.,  1,41.)  Id  this 
undertaking,  Apollo  was  said  to  have  aasiated  him. 
(Tkeogn.,  771.— Ovid,  Mel.,  8,  14.)  Hyperion,  the 
eon  of  Agamemnon,  according  to  Pauaaniaa,  wsa  the 
last  sovereign  of  Megara ;  after  his  death,  the  govern- 
ment, by  the  advice  of  an  oracle,  became  democra ti- 
cs). (Pautan.,  1 ,  43.)  As  a  republic,  however,  it  re- 
mained still  subject  to  Athens.  Slrabo  indeed  af- 
firms, that,  till  the  reign  of  Cbdrus,  Megaria  bad  al- 
wsye  been  included  within  the  limits  of  Attica  ;  and 
he  thus  accounts  for  Homer's  making  no  special  men- 
tion of  its  inhabitants,  from  his  comprehending  them 
with  the  Athenians  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Ionians.  (Strut.,  893.)  In  the  reign  of  Codrus,  Me- 
gara was  wrested  from  the  Athenians  by  a  Pelopon- 
nesisn  force;  snd  a  colony  having  been  established 
there  by  the  Corinthians  snd  Mesaenians,  it  ceased  to 
be  considered  aa  of  Ionian  origin,  but  thenceforth  be- 
came a  Dorian  city,  both  in  its  language  and  political 
institutions.  The  pillsr,  also,  which  marked  the  bound- 
aries of  Ionia  snd  the  Peloponnesus,  was  on  that  oc- 
casion destroyed,  (Strab.,  893.— Pautan.,  1,  89. — 
The  scholisst  on  Pindar  (Nem.  7)  informs  us,  that  the 
Corinthians,  at  thia  early  period,  considering  Megara 
aa  their  colony,  exercised  a  sort  ofjurisdiction  over 
the  city.  Not  long  after,  however,  Thoagenee,  one  of 
its  citizens,  usurped  the  sovereign  power,  by  the  same 
method,  apparently,  which  was  afterward  adopted  by 
Pisistratut  at  Athens.  (Arittot.,  Rhet.,  1,  8. —  Jaf., 
PtUt.,  A,  6.  —  Tkucyd.,  1,  188.)  He  wsa  finally  ex- 
pelled by  his  countrymen ;  after  which  event  a  mod- 
erate republican  form  of  government  was  established, 
though  afterward  it  degenerated  into  a  violent  democ- 
racy. (Pint.,  Qtuut  Gr.,  18.)  This  should  probably 
be  considered  as  the  period  of  Megara'a  greatest  proa- 

Grity,  since  it  then  founded  the  cities  of  Selymbria, 
esembria,  snd  Byzantium,  on  the  shores  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  Megara  Hybkea  in  Sicily.  (Slrabo,  319.)  It 
waa  at  this  time  also  that  its  inhabitants  were  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Athenians  for  the  possession  of  Sala- 
mi*, which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  finally  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter.  (Pauean.,  1,  40. — Strabo, 
894.)  The  Megareana  fought  at  Artemisiom  with 
twenty  ships,  and  at  Salamis  with  the  same  number. 
(Herod.,  8,  1,  45.)  They  also  gained  some  advantage 
over  the  Persians  under  Mardoniue,  in  an  inroad  which 
he  made  into  their  territory  (Patuan.,  1,  40) ;  and, 
lastly,  they  sent  3000  soldiers  to  Pieties,  who  deserved 
well  of  their  country  in  the  memorable  battle  fought 
in  its  plains.  (Herod.,  9, 81.— Pint.,  de  defect.  One., 
p.  186.)  After  the  Persian  war,  we  find  Megara  en- 
gaged in  hostilities  with  Corinth,  and  renouncing  the 
Peloponnesian  confederacy  to  aHy  itself  with  Athena. 
(Tkucyd.,  1,  103  —  Diod.  Sic  ,  3,  60.)  This  state  of 
things  was  not,  however,  of  long  duration ;  for  the  Co- 
rinthians, after  effecting  a  reconciliation  with  the  oli- 
garchical party  in  Megara,  persuaded  the  inhabitants 
to  declare  sgainst  the  Athenians  who  garrisoned  their 
city.  These  were  presently  attacked  and  put  to  the 
sword,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  number  who  es- 
caped to  Nisea.  (Thucyd.,  1, 1 14.)  The  Athenians, 
justly  incensed  st  this  treacherous  conduct,  renounced 
all  intercourse  with  the  Megareana,  and  issued  a  decree 
excluding  them  from  their  porta  and  markets  j  a  meas- 
ure which  appears  to  have  been  severely  felt  by  the 
Utter,  and  waa  made  a  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of 
their  Peloponnesian  allies.  (Thucyd.,  1,  67,  139.) 
Megara  was,  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  exposed, 
with  the  other  cities  of  Greece,  to  the  tumults  and 
tactions  engendered  by  violent  party  spirit.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  democracy  favoured,  it  is  true,  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cause  ;  but,  dresding  the  efforts  of  the  ad- 
verse faction,  which  might  naturally  look  for  support 
ffom  the  Lacedemonians  in  restoring  the  government 
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to  the  form  of  aa  oligarchy,  they  formed  ■  pltn  of  giv- 
ing up  the  city  to  the  Athenians  in  the  seventh  year 
of  the  war.  An  Athenian  force  was  accordingly  de- 
spatched, which  appeared  suddenly  before  Ni«ea,  the  , 
port  of  Megara,  and,  having  cut  off  the  Pelomnuusiu 
troops  which  garrisoned  the  place,  compelled  thou  ts 
surrender.  Megara  itself  would  also  have  filler  ints 
their  hands,  if  Braeidea  bad  not  at  this  junctors  snivel 
with  a  Spartan,  army  before  the  walls  of  that  city, 
where  he  was  presently  joined  by  the  Boeotians  and 
other  allies.  On  his  arrival,  the  Athenians,  not  feeling 
sufficiently  strong  to  hazard  an  action,  withdrew  ts 
Nisea,  and,  after  leaving  a  garrison  in  that  port,  return- 
ed to  Athens.  The  leaders  of  the  democra  tical  parly 
in  Megara,  now  fearing  that  a  reaction  would  ensue,  vol- 
untarily quitted  the  city,  which  then  returned  to  aa  ou- 

farchical  form  of  government.  <  Tkucyd.,  4, 66,  mot.) 
rom  thia  period  we  hear  but  little  of  Megara  in  Gre- 
cian history  ;  but  we  are  told  that  its  citizens  rental 
ed  undisturbed  by  the  contest  in  which  their  more  pow- 
erful neighbours  were  engaged,  and  in  the  tranquil  ea- 
joyment  of  their  independence.    "The  Megareana," 
says  Isocrates,  "  from  a  small  and  scanty  commence- 
ment, having  neither  harbours  nor  mines,  but  culiiva- 
ting.rocka,  nevertheless  possess  the  largest  houses  of 
any  people  in  Greece ;  and  though  they  have  but  a 
small  force,  and  are  placed  between  the  Peloponneaiane, 
the  Thebans,  and  our  own  city,  yet  they  retain  their  in- 
dependence and  live  in  peace"  (de  Pace,  p.  183).— Phi- 
losophy also  flourished  in  this  city,  Euclid,  a  disciple 
of  Socrates,  having  founded  there  a  school  of  sow 
celebrity,  known  by  the  .name  of  the  Megaxic  sect 
(Strab.,  398.— Cic.,  Orat.,9,  17.— Id.,  AeU.,t,*L) 
— Plutarch  reports,  that  the  Megarcans  offered  to  maka 
Alexander  the  Great  a  citizen  of  their  town,  an  boa- 
our  which  that  prince  waa  inclined  to  ridicule,  though 
they  asserted  it  had  never  been  granted  to  any  foreigner 
except  Hercules.    (Plut.,  de  Monarch.,  p.  338.)  Af- 
ter the  death  of  that  monarch,  Megara  fell  euceeasive- 
ly  into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  Ptolemy 
Soter,  and  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus  Gonatae,  by 
whom,  according  to  Plutarch,  the  city  waa  destroyed 
(is  IntttU  Piter.,  p.  3);  but,  as  Pauaaniaa  mentions  a 
war  waged  by  the  Megareana  against  Thebes,  in  which 
they  were  assisted  by  the  Achanne,  we  may  infer  that 
it  waa  subsequently  restored  (8,  60),  and  we  know  thai 
it  waa  taken  by  the  Romans  under  Metellus  (Pimm*. 
7, 16)  and  Calenos.    (Plut.,  Vit.  Brut.)   Strabo  ant 
affirms  (883),  that  Megara  still  existed  in  his  time, 
though  much  reduced,  aa  we  are  assured  by  Sulpiciue, 
in  the  well-known  passage  of  his  letter  to  Cicero  (at1 
Fan.,  4.  6).    "  Peat  ne  erat  iigina,  aide  Megen, 
dextra  PtVams,  timitra  Cortnihut  ;  otter  oppidt  pa- 
dam  tempore  florentueima  fuerunt,  nunc  proetrett  st 
diruta  ante  occtdot  joeent."    Pauaaniaa  affirms,  that 
Megara  was  the  only  city  of  Greece  which  was  not 
restored  by  Hadrian,  in  consequence  of  its  inhabitants 
having  murdered  Anthemocritua,  the  Athenian  herald 
(1,  36).    Alaric  completed  the  destruction  of  thia 
once  flourishing  city.    (Procop.,  Bell.  Vond.,  1,  1  — 


Cr«*v~'a  Anc.  Greece,  voL  3,  p.  434,  »«?».)— II.  A 
cit\  ol  Sicily,  founded  by  a  coloi 
Greece.    (VUL  Hybla,  III.) 


ionj  from  Megsra  ■ 


Mxsaaia,  a  small  territory  of  Greece,  lying  tc  the 
west  and  northwest  of  Attica.  Its  capital  wss  Me- 
gara. (Vid.  Megara ;  under  which  bead  an  historical 
sketch  ia  given.)  It  waa  separated  from  Beeotia,  oa 
the  north,  by  the  range  of  Mount  CiUueron ,-  and  from 
Attica  by  the  high  land  which  descends  from  the 
northwest  boundary  of  the  latter  country,  and  ter- 
minatea,  on  the  west  aide  of  the  bey  of  Eleusis,  is 
two  summits,  formerly  called  Kerata.  or  the  Horns, 
and  now  Kandili.  Megaria  was  divided  from  tea 
Corinthian  territory  on  the  weat  by  the  Ocean  range 
of  mountains,  through  which  there  were  only  two 
roads  from  Corinth  into  Megaria :  one  of  these,  called 
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to*  Scironian  Pass,  which  is  the  steep  escarpment 
of  the  mountains  that  terminate  on  the  coast  of  the 
Ssronic  Golf,  passed  by  Crommyon  (Strabo,  391); 
■ml  along  ibe  side  of  the  escarpment  was  the  direct 
toad  frort  Corinth  to  Athens.  This  road  was  made 
wide  enough,  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  for  two  ve- 
hicles abreast  (Pauian.,  I,  40,  10),  bat  at  present  it 
only  admits  a  single  vehicle,  except  in  a  few  places 
(Thiersch,  De  VEtat  Aetuel  de  la  Greet,  %  p.  32) ; 
yet  the  roii,  on  the  whole,  is  in  good  condition.  The 
ether  road,  following  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  Golf, 
crossed  the  Geranean  Mountains,  which  belong  to  the 
Oneian  range,  and  led  to  Pege,  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  and  thence  into  Bceotia. — The  extreme  breadth 
of  Megaris,  from  Pegs)  to  Niasa  on  the  Corinthian 
Gulf,  is  reckoned  by  Strabo  at  ISO  atadia ;  and  the 
area  of  the  country  ia  calculated  by  Mr.  Clinton,  from 
Arrowsmith's  map,  at  720  square  miles.  (Fast.  Hell., 
vol.  I,  p.  385.)  Megaris  is  a  rugged  and  mountain- 
voa  territory,  and  contains  only  one  plain  of  small  ex- 
tent, in  which  the  capital  Megan  was  situated.  The 
rocks  are  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  calcareous.  The 
country  is  very  deficient  in  spring*.  (Eneyel.  V*. 
Kraal.,  vol.  16,  p.  04.) 

Msoistrxkss,  a  Greek  historian  and  geographical 
writer  in  the  age  of  Seleucn*  Nicator,  king  of  Syria, 
shoot  300  years  before  Christ.  He  was  sent  by  Se- 
laucus  to  Patibothra  in  India,  to  renew  and  confirm  a 
previous  treaty  with  Sandrocottus,  monarch  of  the 
Praaii.  Ho  remained  there  many  years,  and  after  his 
return  he  wrpie,  nnder  the  title  of  Indica  (Ivdtxa), 
an  account  of  whatever  he  had  aeen  or  heard  during 
hia  travels.  His  work  is  lost ;  but  Strabo,  Arrian, 
and  --Elian  have  preserved  some  fragments  of  it  He 
was  the  first  who  made  the  western  nations  acquaint- 
ed with  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  wish 
the  manners  of  their  inhabitants.  Strabo  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  expressed  sn  unfavourable  opinion  of 
the  truatwortbines*  of  Megastbenes;  bnt  still  it  is 
quite  certain,  that  the  work  of  the  latter  contained 
much  valuable  information,  which  was  then  entirely 
new  to  the  Greeks.  Megasthenes  gave  the  first  ac- 
count of  Taprobane  or  Ceylm.  (SehSIl,  Hitt.  Lit. 
Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  883.) 

Man,  Pompon* oa,  a  geographical  writer,  the  first 
Latin  author  of  a  general  work  on  this  subject,  and 
who  flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
diua.  He  was  born  in  Spam,  of  an  illustrious  Roman 
family,  the  Pomponii,  who  pretended  to  trace  up  their 
lineage  to  Noma.  Some  critics  have  thought  that 
Mela  only  belonged  to  this  family  by  adoption,  and 
that  he  was  that  third  too  of  the  rhetorician  Marcus 
Seneca  to  whom  this  writer  dedicated  bis  works ; 
while  other*  are  inclined  to  regard  him  as  the  grand- 
son of  Seneca  the  philosopher.  (Consult  Tztchueke, 
Diss,  de  Pomp.  Mel.,  e.  1.)  In  either  of  these  cases, 
however,  the  word  Aimaeus  would  most  probably  have 
been  sdded  to  his  name.— There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  his  true  name  was  not  Mela,  but  Mella.  (Com- 
pare Von.,  de  Hitt.  Lot.,  I,  25.  —  Pabrieiut,  Bihl. 
hut  ,2,  8,  p.  75,  teqq.—Saxe,  Onmuut.,  I,  p.  243.— 
Ttechueke,  Diet,  de  Pomp.  Mel.)  Pomponius  Mela 
names  his  native  city  in  one  passsge  of  his  work  (3, 
•),  but  the  text  unfortunately  is  so  corrupt,  that  it  is 
uncertain  whether  we  ought  to  read  Tingentera,  Mel- 
Ittria,  Tartenut,  or  Ti-ngiibera.  He  lived,  as  has 
been  already  remarked,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
for  the  passage  (3,  6)  in  which  he  speaks  of  a  triumph 
which  the  emperor  was  upon  the  point  of  celebrating 
over  the  Britons,  can  only  apply  to  that  monarch. 
Pomponius  Mela  waa  the  author  of  a  geographical 
outline  or  abridgment,  entitled  "D«  Situ  Orbit," 
or,  as  some  manuscripts  read,  "  De  Ghorographia." 
This  work  is  divided  into  three  hooks.  After  haying 
spoken  of  the  world  in  general,  anch  given  a  sketch  of 
*o  geography  of  Asia,  Europe,  arid  Africa,  the  writer 


commences  his  more  particular  description  with  this 
latter  country.  Mauritania,  a*  being  the  westernmost 
quarter,  is  trested  of  first ;  from  this  he  proceeds  ia 
sn  eastern  directum,  traverses  Numidia,  Africa  Pro- 
pria, and  Cyrenaics,  and  then  describes  Egypt,  which 
latter  country  he  regards  as  forming  part  of  Asia. 
From  Egypt  he  passes  into  Arabia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Cilieia,  and  the  different  provinces  of  Asia  Minor.— 
The  teeond  hook  opens  with  European  Scythia.  Me- 
la then  treats  of  Thrace,  Macedonia,  ami  Greece. 
He  next  passe*  into  Illyria,  and  from  Ilhrria  into  It- 
aly. From  Italy  he  proceeds  to  Gaul,  and  from  Gaul 
to  Spain.  He  finally  describes  the  isles  of  the  Med- 
iterranean.— In  the  Hard  book  be  return*  to  Spain,  of 
which  he  had  in  the  previous  book  described  merely 
the  westernmost  part ;  he  then  gives  an  account  of  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  Gaul,  which  conducts  him  to  Ger- 
many, and  from  Germany  he  passes  to  Sarmatia  and 
to  the  extremity  of  Scythia.  Having  thus  gone  round 
our  hemisphere,  he  next  gives  sn  account  of  the  ial* ' 
ands  in  the  Northern  Ocean,  of  the  Eastern  Ocean, 
of  India,  and  of  the  Red  Sea,  including  under  the  last- 
mentioned  appellation  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Gulf*. 
He  next  passes  to  Ethiopia,  and  concludes  bis  work 
by  a  description  of  the  sea  which  washes  the  western 
shores  of  Africa. — Mela  did  not,  like  Strabo,  actu- 
ally visit  a  large  portion  of  the  countries  which  he 
describes :  he  ha*  followed,  however,  though  often 
without  citing  them,  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  au- 
thorities, and,  above  all,  the  geographical  writings  of 
Eratosthenes:  he  has  consulted  and  followed  these 
authorities  with  judgment  and  care,  and  has  admitted 
into  his  work  only  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
fables,  which  must  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the 
sge  in  which  he  lived,  when  great  ignorance  still  pre- 
vailed in  relation  to  some  of  the  simplest  laws  of  na- 
ture. The  style  of  his  narrative  is  marked  by  con- 
ciseness and  precision  ;  he  has  been  successful,  st  the 
same  time,  in  avoiding  the  dryness  of  a  mere,  nomen- 
clature, by  intermingling  agreeable  descriptions,  phys- 
ical discussions,  end  notices  of  remarkable  events  of 
which  the  places  that  he  describes  have  been  the  the- 
atre. His  work,  however,  is  not  exempt  from  error* : 
sometimes,  from  not  paying  sufficient  attention  to  the 
periods  when  the  writers  whom  he  follows  respective- 
ly flourished,  he  describes  things  as  existing  which 
had  ceased  to  exist ;  various  omissions  also  occur  in 
the  course  of  his  work ;  no  mention,  for  example,  is 
made  of  Cannss,  Munda.  Pharsalia,  Leuctra,  and  Man- 
tinea,  all  famous  m  the  annals  of  warfare  ;  nor  of  Ee 
batana  and  Peraepolia,  the  capitals  of  great  empires 
nor  of  Jerusalem,  to  which  so  high  a  religious  tm  - 
portance  is  attached ;  nor  of  Stagira,  the  native  place 
of  one  of  the  greatest  philosophers  of  antiquity.  Like 
Strabo,  he  considers  the  earth  as  penetrated  by  fosr 
great  inlets  of  the  ocean,  of  which  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  were  three ;  the 
fourth  was  the  Caspian  Sea.  This  singular  error  at) 
to  the  Caspian  is  the  mote  remarkable,  when  contrast- 
ed with  the  tact  that  Herodotus  knew  the  Caspian  to 
be  a  lake.  (Herod.,  I,  303.— Strabo,  m.—Mela,  1, 
1. — Id.,  3,  6.)— The  beat  editions  of  Mela  are,  that 
of  Gronovius,  Lttgd.  Bat.,  1686,  8vo,  frequently  re- 
printed, end  that  of  Tzschueke,  hip*.,  1807,  7  vols. 
8vo  (in  3). 

Mblampos,  I.  a  celebrated  soothsayer  of  Argos, 
son  of  Amythson  and  Idomene,  and  famed  also  rot 
skill  in  the  healing  art.  Hia  father  resided  at  Pylos, 
bnt  he  himself  lived  in  the  country  near  that  place. 
Before  his  house  stood  an  oak-tree,  in  a  hole  of  which 
abode  some  serpents.  His  servants  finding  these  an- 
imals, killed  the  old  ones,  whose  bodies  Melampns 
burned,  but  he  saved  and  reared  the  yonng  ones.  As 
he  was  aleeping  one  day,  these  serpents,  which  wen 
now  grown  to  full  size,  came,  and  getting  each  on  on* 
of  hia  shoulders,  licked  his  ears  with  their  tongues 
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'Me  awoke  in  mm  tenor;  mod,  te  hie  satooisrrment, 
focnd  that  lie  nndentood  the  voices  of  the  birds  which 
were  flying  around  him;  mad,  110011102  ^toa>  ^M*' 
tongues  the  future,  he  was  enabled  to  declare  it  to 
mankind.  Meeting  Apollo  on  the  hanks  of  the  Al- 
pheuf ,  he  was  taught  by  hhn  the  art  of  reading  futu- 
rity in  the  entrails  of  victims,  and  he  thus  became  an 
excellent  soothsayer.  (Apoikd.,  1,  9,  M.—StkU.  ad 
Apoll.  Mud ,  1,  118  )  Meanwhils,  his  brolber  Bias 
fell  m  lore  with  Pen,  the  daughter  of  Nolens.  As 
fh>  hand  of  this  beautiful  maiden  was  sought  by  most 
of  the  neighbouring  princes,  her  father  declared  that 
be  would  give  her  only  to  him,  who  should  knag  bun 
from  Tbosssiy  the  cows  of  his  mother  Tyro,  which 
Iphielus  of  Phylace  detained,  and  which  be  guarded 
by  means  of  a  dog  whom  neither  man  nor  beast  could 
venture  to  approach.  Bus,  relying  on  the  aid  of  his 
brother,  undertook  the  adventure.  '  Mdampus,  pre- 
viously declaring  that  he  know  he  should  be  caught 
■and  confined  for  a  year,  but  then  get  the  cattle,  set 
out  far  Pbylaee.  Every  thing  fell  out  as  he  said.— 
The  herdsman  of  Iphielus  took  him,  and  he  was 
thrown  into  prison,  where  he  was  sttended  by  a  man 
and  a  woman.  The  man  served  him  well,  the  woman 
badly.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  bo  beard  the 
worms  in  the  timber  ooovaming  with  one  another 
One  asked  'how  much  of  the  beam  was  now  gnawed 
through  -,  the  .ethers  replied  'that  there  was  little  re- 
 ampua  immediately  desired  to  be  m 


moved  to  some  other  piece  ;  the  man  took  up  the  bed 
at  the  bead,  the  woman  at  the  fact,  M eJsmpus  himself 
ait  the  middle.  They  bad  not  got  unite  out  of  the 
house,  when  the  roof  fell  m  and  killed  the  woman. 
This  miming  to  the  ears  of  Iphielus,  he  inquired,  and 
learned  that  Melarnpus  was  a  soothsayer  or  M unhi- 
de therefore,  being  childless,  consulted  him  about 
baviag  offspring.  Melarnpus  agreed  to  tell  him  on 
condition  of  bis  giving  him  the  cows.  The  seat,  on 
iphielus  assenting  to  his  terms,  then  sacrificed -an  ok 
to  Jupiter,  and,  having  divided  it,  called  all  the  birds 
to  the  feaat.  All  came  but  the  vulture  ;  but  no  one 
*of  them  waa  able  to  tell  how  Iphielus  might  have  chil- 
dren. They  therefore  brought  the  vulture,  who  gave 
«he  requisite  information.  Iphielus  became  the  father 
of  a'  eon  named  Podareea ;  and  Melarnpus  drove  the 
trine  to  Pylos,  whereupon  Pero  waa  given  to  his 
brother.  (tW.,  11,887.— SeW.,  ad  loc  —Od  ,  15,  Stfi. 
—Apollod.,  1,  9,  11.— Sehol.  ad  Theoer  ,  3,  43.}— 
Mslsmpus  waa  also  famous  for  the  cure  of  the -daugh- 
ters of  Prestos,  who  wore  afflicted  with  insanity.  For 
an  account  of  this  legend,  consult  the  article  Prosti- 
des.  {Keightley'e  Mythology,  p.  486,  teq.) — II.  A 
writer  on  divination,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia.  He  waa  the  author  of  a  treatise  en- 
titled Mavraf)  ittfi.  naXfiuv,  "  Divination  from  vt- 
hraJiom  of  the  mxuelet,"  and  of  another  styled  Htpi 
tXaittv  too  o6uaTO(,  "  Art  of  divining  from  sunt*  on 
the  body.''  We  have  only  fragments  remaining  of 
these  two  works.  The  library  at  Vienna  contains 
another  work  of  thia  tame  writer's,  in  manuscript,  on 
the  Art  of  predicting-  from  the  phtut*  of  Ike  moan. 
The  fragments  of  Molampus  were  edited  by  Perusius, 
at  the  end  of  his  jElian,  Rome,  1546,  4to,  sod  subse- 
quently hy  Sylborgius,  who,  in  his  edition  of  Aristotle, 
reunited  them  to  the  physiognomical  works  of  that 
philosopher.  They  are  to  be  found  also  in  the  Scrip- 
tore*  Phytiognomi*  Vetera  of  Franx,  Altenb.,  1780, 

0)10. 

MsLAMPf  ois,  an  epithet  applied  to  Hercules  in  the 
Greek  mythology,  end  connecting  him  with  the  legend 
of  the  Cerropes.  These  Isst,  according  to  Diodorus 
Hiculos  (4,  81),  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Ephesus,  and 
ravaged  the  country  far  and  wide,  while  Hercules  was 
reading  with  Omphale  a  life  of  volnptuoua  repose. 
Their  mother  had  cautioned  them  against  one  to 
■whom  the  name  Merampyges  should  apply,  but  they 
e)14 


disregarded  ber  warning,  and  the  here,  hiring  at 
length  been  roused  from  his  inactivity,  proceeded 
against  them  by  order  of  Omphale,  and,  having  over- 
come tbem,  brought  them  to  her  in  chains.— A  dif- 
ferent tradition  placed  the  Cercapes  in  the  islands  fe- 
eing the  coast  of  Campania.  Jupiter,  according  to 
this  latter  account,  being  engaged  in  his  wsr  with  the 
Titans,  came  to  these  i  standi  to  demand  raccoon  of 
the  Arimi.  The  people  promised  him  their  aid,  bit 
afterward  mode  sport  of  him,  whereupon  the  irri- 
tated deity  changed  tbem  into  spes  («ri0Bn>Oi  tad 
from  that  period  the  islands  of  Innate  and  Pnv 
ehyta  were  called  Pithecuss)  (DiAprovmu,  from  iriffr- 
«of. — Via!.,  however,  another  explanation  under  the 
article  Pubscoarj.) — The  legend  of  the  Cereopa  ap- 
pears  to  be  an  astronomical  one.  The  Lydian  Her- 
oolss  is  the  sun,  pale  and  enfeebled  at  the  winter  sol- 
stice, and  which  in  some  sense  may  be  mid  to  tun 
its  obscurer  parte  upon  the  earth;  while  the  Cercopea, 
as  symbols  of  this  period  of  languor,  crowd  irowd 
and  insult  him.  On  the  approach,  however,  of  toe 
vernal  «quinox,  the  god  resumes  his  former  energjei 
and  subjugates  bis  toes.  In  like  manner  Jupiter,  the 
sun  of  suns,  overcomes  and  dissipates  all  things  that 
tend  to  obscure  .the  light  and  disturb  the  repose  0! 
the  universe.    {GmgmatU,  vol.  3,  p.  181.) 

Mslanchubni,  a  people  near  trie  Cimmerian  Bos 
poms,  so  called  from  their  black  garments.  Mu- 
tant conjectures  thorn  to  have  been  the  progenitor! 
of  the  modern  Russians.  By  later  writers  they  ait 
called  Kbcatekoi.   {Uanmert,  -Gaogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  IK 

m.) 

MsLaanrriDCs,  I.  a  lyric  poet,  whe  lourisbed  sbssl 
500  B.C.  He  was  either,  sa  some  suppose,  ■  nstm 
of  the  ialaiM  of  Melos,  or,  aa  etbere  think,  of  theck; 
of  Miletue.— H.  A  poet,  who  bved  about  448  B.C., 
at  the  court  of  Perdiceaa  H.,  king  of  Macedonia.  Be 
was  the  grandson  of  the  former.  Various  poems  an 
ascribed  to  these  two  individuals,  and  it  ia  a  difScaii 
matter  te  make  a  division  between  tbem.  They  <"> 
ppsad  ditirfmmbica,  epopees,  elegies,  and  songs.  Toe 
younger  Metatrippides  is  placed  by  Platsrch  in  the 
number  of  those  who  corrupted  the  ancient  music  «? 
the  novelties  which  they  introduced.  He  also  coa- 
posed  soma  tragedies.  (HchSU,  Mitt.  Lit.  Gr.  vol 
1,  n.988.) 

Mblanippvs,  a  son  of  Astacus,  one  of  the  Thebu 
chiefs  who  defended  the  gates  of  Thebes  against  the 
army  of  Adrastns,  king  of  Argoa.  He  was  opposed 
by  Tydeus,  whom  he  wounded  mortally.  As  Tydem 
law  expiring.  Minerva  hastened  to  him  with  a  remedy 
which  she  bad  obtained  from  Jupiter,  sad  which  wools' 
make  him  immortal ;  but  Amphiarsns,  who  hated  Ty- 
deus aa  the  chief  cause  of  the  war,  perceiving  what 
the  goddess  was  about,  cut  off  the  bead  of  Melanip- 
pos,  whom  Tydeus,  though  wounded,  bad  slain,  aid 
brought  it  to  him.  The  savage  warrior  opened  it  tad 
devoured  the  brain,  and  Minerva,  in  disgust,  withheld 
her  aid.  {Baerkyl,  op.  Sehai  ad  Aritlepi  ,  At ,  IS* 
—Eunp.,  Frag.  Mttcag,  &.—Keigktley't  My**- 

MaLarmius,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  of  interior 
reputation,  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes.  He  waa 
afflicted  with  the  leprosy,  to  which  the  comic  poet  al- 
ludes in  the  Ave*  (*.  161).  In  the  Pax  (v.  974)  he  u 
ridiculed  for  his  gluttony.— H.  A  painter,  whose  na- 
tive country  ia  uncertain.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Apelles,  snd  received,  in  connexion  with  him,  the  in- 
structions of  Pampbilus  in  the  art  of  painting. 
86,  10,  86.)  Qaintilian  particularly  mentions  his  skin 
in  the  designs  of  his  pictures;  snd  Pliny  observes,  that 
be  was  one  of  those  painters  who,  with  only  four  col- 
oure,  produced  pieces  worthy  of  immortality.  Even 
Apelles  conceded  to  him  the  palm  m  the  arrangement 
or  grouping  of  his  figures.  (Mm.,  L  c.)  That  h» 
pictures  ware  held  in  high  estimation,  is  evident  from 
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lie  eirjnrnstsnee  tint  Antes,  no  mean  judge  of  works 

uf  irt,  collected  from  every  quarter  the  productions  of 
.MeUnihitts  (Jong  with  those  of  Peraphibu,  end  nude 
i  present  of  them  lo  Ptolemy  III.,  king  of  Egypt. 
(Pitt.,  ViLJtnL,  c.  SI.)  He  left  »  treatise  tm  Paint- 
ing, a  fragment  of  which  has  been  preserved  by  Dio- 
genes Lsertius  (4,  16),  and  of  which  Pliny  availed 
Juouelf  in  writing  the  -80th  bosk  of  his  Natural  His- 
tory. (Siltig,  Diet  Art.,  i.  «.) 

MSLiaraos,  a  son  of  Andropompua,  whose  ances- 
tors were  kings  of  Pyloe,  in  Messenia.  Having  been 
driven  by  the  Heraclida  from  bis  paternal  kingdom, 
be  cane  to  Athens,  where  Thyraoetes,  monarch  of 
Attica,  gave  him  a  friendly  reception.  Some  time 
after  this,  the  Boeotians,  under  Xanthus,  having  invaded 
Attica,  Thyraoetes  marched  forth  to  meet  loam. 
Xanthus  thereupon  proposed  to  decide  the  issue  of 
the  war  by  single  combat,  bat  Thyraoetes  shrank  from 
the  risk,  whereupon  MeUuthus  came  forward  and  ac- 
cepted the  challenge.  By  a  stratagem,  famons  in  af- 
ter ages,  he  diverted  the  attention  of  Ins  adversary, 
sod  slew  hint  as  be  tamed  to  look  at  the  ally  -wham 
laelsnthns  affected  to  see  behind  him.  The  -victor 
ens  rewarded  with  the  kingdom,  which  Thymoetes 
iked  forfeited  by  his  pusillanimity,  and  whioh  now  pass- 
es' for  ever  from  the  bouse  of  Ereoalheue.  Mel  anions 
transmitted  the  crown  to  his  eon  Codrus.  (Pmurnn., 
%,  lS.—ThkhBaW$  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  274.) 

Mttus  (gea.  -«),  I.  a  deep  golf  formed  by  the 
TVracian  coast  on  the  northwest,  snd  the  shore  of  the 
Chersonese  on  the  southeast ;  its  appellation  in  mod- 
em geography  is  the  Golf  of  Sana. — II.  A  river  of 
Thrace,  new  the  Ctnattkn,  emptying, into  the  Sinus 
Melesat  its  northeastern  extremity-  (Herod.,  7,  68. — 
lee.,  J8,  iH.—PUn.,  4,  11.)— III.  A  river  of  Thes- 
saly,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Trachis.  (Hered., 
7,  m.—Lh.,  37, 34.)— IV.  A  small  river  of  Beeotia, 
sear  Orchomenus,  emptying  into  the  Lake  Copa'is. 
iPouem.,  8,  38.)    Plutarch  says  that  it  lose  dose 
lo  the  city,  and  very  soon  became  navigable,  but 
that  part  of  it  was  lost  in  the  marshes,  wbrie  die  re- 
mainder joined  the  Cephissae.    (Fit.  SjU. — Stnb., 
415.)  Pliny  remarks  of  its  'waters,  that  they  had 
the  property  of  dying  the  fleeoes  of  sheep  black  (2, 
103).   In  the  marshes  formed  mar  the  junction  of 
this  river  with  the  Cephissus  grew  the  reeds  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  ancient  Greeks  for  making  pipes  and 
other  wind-instrument*.   (Pindar,  Pytk.,  12.  42.  — 
Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol  2,  p.  249.)— V.  A  river 
of  Cappadocia,  rising  near  Csesarea  ad  Argssum,  and 
falling  into  the  Euphrates  near  the  city  of  Melitene. 
Schillinger  (Rate.,  p.  68)  cells  it  the  Genein ;  bat  on 
D'Anviue's  map  it  bears  in  the  beginning  of  its  course 
the  name  of  Koremox,  and  near  its  mouth  thst  of 
Krkghedid.  (Maniurt,  Geogr.,\<A.  6,  pl/8,  p.  296.) 
— VI.  A  river  of  Psmpbylis,  rising  in  the  range  of 
Mount  Taurus,  to  the  west  of  Hontonsda,  and  running 
into  the  sea  between  Side  and  Coracesium.  (Strain), 
667.)    It  farmed  originally  the  boundary  between 
Pampbylia  and  Cilicia.  (Pun.,  6,  37.)   According  to 
Leake,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  die  Melas  is  the 
river  now  called  Menavgut  tu,  for  Zosimus  (6,  16) 
sod  Mela  (1,  14)  agree  in  showing  its  proximity  to 
Side.    Strata,  Mela,  and  the  Stadias uius,  sll  place  it 
to  the  eastward  of  Side,  and  the  distance  of  50  stadia 
in  the  Stadiasmus  between  the  Melas  and  Side  is  pre- 
cisely that  which  occurs  between  the  rains  of  Side 
snd  the  month  of  the  river  of  Mensvgat.    (Leake' e 
Tout,  p.  196.) 

Mclda  or  Msldobdm  DRBs,  s  city  of  Gaul,  now 
Meaux.    (Cees.,  B.  G.,  6,  6.— Plm.,  4, 18.) 

McLsIesn.,  I.  a  celebrated  hero  of  antiquity,  son  of 
CEneus,  king  of  .£tolia,  by  Al litem,  daughter  of  Thes- 
Ires.  When  be  wss  seres  days  old,  the  Moires  or 
Fates  came  to  the  dwelling  «f  bis  parents,  and  de- 
clared thai  when  the  billet  which  .was  burning  en  the 


hearth  should  be  consumed,  the  babe  would  die.  As- 
tasia, on  hearing  this,  snatched  the  billet  from  the  fire, 
sad  laid  it  carefully  away  in  a  coffer.  The  fame  of 
Melesger  increased  with  his  years ;  be  signalized  him- 
self in  the  Argonsntio  expedition,  and  subsequently  in 
the  Cslydonian  boar-hum.  Of  this  ratter  event  there) 
appear  to  ha  to  been  two  legends,  an  earlier  and  a  later 
one.  The  former  sppeasa  to  have  been  a  tele  of  greet 
antiquity,  and  is  commemorated  in  the  Hied  (8,  627). 
According  to  this  version  of  the  story,  CEneus,  in  the 
celebration  of  Ins  harvest- home  feest  (-DcMoia),  bad 
treated  Diana  with  neglect,  and  the  goddess  took  ven- 
geance open  him  hy  sending  a  wild  boar  of  surpassing 
sate  and  strength  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Cafydon. 
Hesters  and  digs  were  collected  from  all  sides,  snd 
the  bear  was,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives,  at  length 
destroyed.  A  quarrel  arose,  however,  between  the 
Cnrelea  and  /Etolians  about  the  head  and  hide,  and  a 
war  was  the  cooseqneaee.  As  long  ss  Mileages 
fought,  the  Curates  had  the  worst  of  it,  and  could  not 
keep  the  field ;  but  when,  enraged  at  bia  mother  Al- 
thaea, he  remained  with  his  wife  the  fair  Cleopatra, 
and  abstained  from  the  war,  noise  snd  clamour  rose 
about  the  gates,  and  the  towers  of  Carydon  were  aba 
ken  by  the  victorious  Curates :  for  Althaea,  grieved  a' 
the  fate  of  her  brother,  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight,  had 
with  tears  invoked  Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  send  death 
te  her  son.  The  elders  of  the  Etolians  supplicated 
Melesger :  they  sent  the  priests  of  the  gods  to  entreat 
him  to  come  forth  and  defend  them :  they  offered  bun 
a  piece  of  land  (rcptvof )  of  his  own  selection.  His 
aged  father  CEneus  ascended  to  hie  chamber  and  ans- 
plored  him,  his  sisters  sad  his  mother  supplicated 
Kim,  but  .  in  vain.  He  remained  inexorable,  till  hie 
very  chamber  was  shaken,  when  the  Guretes  had 
mounted  the  Lowers  and  set  fire  to  the  town.  Then 
his  wife  besought  him  with  tears,  picturing  to  him  the 
evils  of  a  captured  town,  the  slaughter  of  the  men,  the 
dragging  away  into  captivity  of  use  women  and  chil- 
dren. Moved  by  this  last  appeal,  he  arrayed  himself 
in  arms,  went  forth  and  repelled  the  enemy ;  bat,  not 
having  done  it  out  of  regard  for  them,  the  iEtolisns 
did  not  give  him  the  proffered  recompense. — Such 
is  the  more  ancient  form  of  the  legend,  m  which  it 
would  appear  that  the  ^Etolians  of  Calydon  and  the 
Curetee  of  Pleuron  alone  took  pert  in  the  hunt.  In 
after  times,  when  the  vanity  of  the  different  states  of 
Greece  made  them  send  their  national  heroes  to  every 
war  and  expedition  of  the  mythic  ages,  it  underwent 
various  modifications.  Mehtager,  it  is  said  (JVteand., 
op.  Anton.  Lib.,  t.—ApoUod.,  1,  6,  2.— Ovid,  Met., 
8,'  270,  tern. — Hygin.,  fab.,  181,  S),  invited  all  the 
heroes  of  Greece  to  the  hunt  of  the  boar,  proposing 
the  hide  of  the  animal  as  the  prixe  of  whoever  ehouli 
slay  him.  Of  the  iEtohana  there  were  Melesger,  era! 
Dryas  son  of  Mars ;  of  the  Cure  tea,  the  sons  of  Thes- 
tius ;  Idas  and  Lyneeua,  sons  of  Aphareus,  came  from 
Messene  ;  Castor  and  Pollux,  sons  of  Jupiter  and  La- 
ds, from  Laconia;  A  talents,  daughter  of  Iasua,  and 
Ancsus  and  Cepheus,  sons  of  Lycurgus,  from  Arca- 
dia ;  Amphiaraus,  son  of  O'iclee,  from  Argos ;  Tela- 
man,  son  of  AZteot,  from  Sslamis  ;  Theseus,  son  of 
JSgeus,  from  Athena;  Iphicles,  son  of  Amphitryon, 
from  Thebes  ;  Peleus,  son  of  jEacus,  and  Eurytion, 
son  of  Actor,  from  Phthia ;  Jason,  son  of  jEson,  from 
Iolcos ;  Admetus,  son  of  Pheres,  from  Phene ;  and 
Ptrithoua,  son  of  Ixion,  from  Lariess. — These  chiefs 
were  entertained  during  nine  days  in  the  house  of 
CEneus.  On  the  tenth,  Cepheus  and  Ancssus,  and 
soma  others,  refused  to  hunt  in  company  with  a  maid- 
en; but  Meleager,  who  waa  in  love  with  Atalanta, 
obliged  them  to  give  over  their  opposition.  The  hunt 
began ;  Ancauis  snd  Cepheus  speedily  mat  their  Vale 
from  the  tusks  of  the  boar :  Peleus  accidentally  killed 
Eurytion :  Atalanta,  with  an  arrow,  gave  the  monsV^ 
the  first  wound ;  Amphiaraus  shot  him  in  the  eye ;  and 
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Meleager  ran  him  through  the  flanks  and  killed  him. 
Ha  preaei-ted  the  akin  and  head  to  Atalanla  ;  but  the 
sons  of  Chestius,  hia  two  ancles,  offended  at  thia 
preference  of  a  woman,  took  the  skin  from  her,  saying 
■hat  it  fell  to  them  of  right,  on  account  of  their  family, 
if  Meleager  resigned  his  claim  to  iu  Meleager,  in  a 
rage,  killed  them,  and  restored  the  akin  to  Atalanla 
Althara,  on  hearing  of  the  death  of  her  brothers,  in- 
fluenced by  resentment  for  their  loss,  took  from  its 
place  of  concealment  the  billet,  on  which  depended 
the  existence  of  Meleager,  and  cast  it  into  the  flames. 
As  it  consumed,  the  vigour  of  Meleager  wasted  away  ; 
and  when  it  waa  reduced  to  ashes,  his  life  terminated. 
Repenting,  when  too  late,  of  what  she  had  done.  Al- 
thaea put  an  end  te  her  own  life.  Cleopatra  died  of 
grief ;  and  the  sisters  of  Meleager,  who  would  not  be 
comforted  in  their  affliction,  were,  by  the  compassion 
of  the  gods,  all  but  Gorgo  and  Delanira,  changed  into 
birde  called  Meleagridea. — There  was  another  tradi- 
tion, according  to  which  Meleager  waa  alain  by  Apol- 
lo, the  protecting  deity  of  the  Curates.  (Pautan.,  10, 
31,  Z.—KeightUy't  Mythology,  p.  331,  teqq.y— II. 
A  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Gadara  in  Ccelesyria,  and 
either  contemporary  with  Amipater,  or  a  very  short 
time  subseqnent  to  him.  He  composed  several  works 
of  a  satirical  character,  which  we  find  quoted  under 
the  following  titles :  1.  Iv/iirootov,  "  The  Banquet." — 
3.  Ae«i'0ov  Kal  QoKiit  ovynptaic,  "A  mixture  of 
yolks  of  eggt  and  beam."— 3.  Xiotrer,  "  The  Ora 
est."  Jacobs,  however,  thinks  that  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  bis  satires  may  have  been  rather  entitled  Xap- 
tref.  (Animadv.  in  Ant  hoi.,  1,  1. — Prolegom.,  p. 
xxxviii ) — III.  Another  poet,  who  baa  left  about  130 
epigrams.  They  are  marked  by  purity  of  diction  and 
by  feeling,  but  they  betray,  st  the  eame  time,  some- 
thing of  (hat  sophistic  subtlety  which  characterized  his 
age.  Occasionally  we  meet  with  words  rather  too 
boldly  compounded.  Meleager  waa  the  first  who  made 
a  collection  of  epigrams,  or  sn  anthology.  He  entitled 
it  XrMavor,  "  The  Crown."  It  contained  a  selection 
of  the  beat  pieces  of  forty-six  poets,  arranged  in  al- 
phabetical order  according  to  the  names  of  the  authors. 
This  compilation  is  lost.  (Sehbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  45,  56.) 

Melbaobides,  the  sisters  of  Melesger,  daughters 
of  CEneus  snd  Althara.  They  were  so  disconsolate 
at  the  death  of  their  brother  Meleager,  that  they  re- 
fused alt  aliment,  and  were  changed  into  birds  called 
Meleagridea.  The  youngest  of  these  sisters,  Gorgo 
and  Deianira,  who  bad  been  married,  alone  escaped 
this  metamorphosis.  (Apolhd.,  1,  8. — Ovid,  Met.,  8, 
640.) 

Meles  (etis),  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Smyrna. 
Some  of  the  ancients  supposed  that  Homer  was  born 
on  the  banks  of  this  river,  from  which  circumstance 
they  call  him  Meltsigintt.  They  also  showed  a  cave, 
where  it  was  said  that  Homer  had  composed  his  verses. 
(Pautan.,  7,  9.)  Chandler  informs  ns  that  he  search- 
ed for  this  cavern,  and  aucceeded  in  discovering  it 
above  the  aqueduct  of  the  Meles.  It  is  about  four 
feet  wide,  the  roof  of  a  huge  rock,  cracked  and  slant- 
ing, the  sides  and  bottom  sandy.  Beyond  it  is  a  pas- 
sage cut,  leading  into  s  kind  of  well.  (Travels  in  Asia 
Minor,  p.  91.)  According  to  the  same  traveller,  the 
Meles,  at  ihe  present  day,  is  shallow  in  summer,  not 
covering  its  rocky  bed  ;  but,  winding  in  the  deep  val- 
ley behind  the  castle  of  Smyrna,  it  murmurs  among  the 
evergreens,  and  receives  many  rills  from  the  slopes; 
after  turning  sn  overshot  mill  or  two,  it  approaches 
the  gardens  without  the  town,  where  it  branches  out 
into  small  canals,  snd  is  divided  and  subdivided  into 
atil^smaller  currents,  until  it  is  absorbed,  or  reaches 
the  sea,  in  ditches,  unlike  a  river.  In  winter,  howev- 
er, after  heavy  rains,  or  the  melting  of  snow  on  the 
mountains,  it  swells  into  a  torrent  rapid  and  deep,  of- 
ten not  fordable  without  danger  ;  and  it  then  finds  its 
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way  into  the  inner  bay,  where  the  ancient  city  stool 
( Chandler's  Travel*,  p.  76,  teqq.) 

Melebioenes  or  Mbiesisiiu,  a  name  given  te 
Homer.   (  Fid.  Meles  and  Homeras.) 

Melissa,  I.  a  town  of  Tbeaaaly,  in  the  district  of 
Estieotia,  near  Itbome.  (Lit.,  36,  13.)— II.  A  city 
of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Magnesia.  Accord mj 
to  Livy  (44,  18),  it  stood  at  the  base  of  Mount  Osaa, 
in  that  part  which  stretches  towards  the  plaint  of  Tbea- 
aaly, above  Demetrias.  Homer  aaaigna  it  to  the  do- 
mains of  Philoctatea  (iZ.,  3,  716),  hence  called  "  Mt- 
libau*  dux"  by  Virgil.  (JBn.,3.461.)  Mehbxa  wat 
attacked  in  the  Macedonian  war  by  M.  Popiliua,  a  Ro- 
man commander,  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men ; 
but  the  garrison  being  re-enforced  by  a  detachment 
from  the  army  of  Perseus,  the  enterprise  was  abandon- 
ed. (Livy,  I.  c  )  We  know  from  Apolloniua  (Art., 
1,  603)  that  it  was  a  maritime  town.  ( Cramcr't  Am. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  433.)  According  to  Pouqaenlle 
( Voyage,  vol.  3,  p.  404),  the  village  of  Daoukh  iodi- 
catea  the  site  of  the  ancient  Melibosa.  (Compare  Pesi 
Lucas's  map,  appended  to  bis  Travels,  1704.) 

Melicerta  or  Milicestes,  a  son  of  Atbamaa  tni 
Ino.  He  was  saved  by  his  mother  from  the  fury  of 
his  father,  who  prepared  to  dash  him  against  a  wall 
at  he  bad  done  hie  brother  Learchua.  The  mother 
waa  so  terrified  that  the  threw  herself  into  the  sea, 
with  Melicerta  in  her  arms.  Neptnne  bad  compauiaa 
on  Ino  and  her  ton,  and  changed  them  both  into  tea 
deities.  Ino  was  called  Leucothoe  or  Matula,  and  Me- 
licerta was  known  among  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of 
Palemon,  and  among  the  Idtine  by  that  of  Portumnaa 
(Vid.  Leucothoe  and  Ino.  —  Apollod.,  1,  0;  3,4.— 
Pautan.,  1,  44  —Ovid,  Met.,  4,  639.) 

MiLioOwB,  one  of  the  earlier  names  of  Lipm. 
(Kid.  Lipara.) 

Milii.    Vid.  Main. 

Melissa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Meliaaua,  king  of  Orate, 
who,  with  ber  sister  Amaltbssa,  fed  Jupiter  wilh  toe 
milk  of  goats.  According  to  the  account  quoted  by 
Lactantius,  she  was  appointed  by  her  father  the  lint 
priestess  of  Cybele.  (Lsctanu,  1, 33.)— II.  A  nymph, 
who  first  discovered  the  means  of  obtaining  boon 
through  the  aid  of  bees.  She  was  fabled  to  have  beta 
herself  changed  into  one  of  these  little  creatures. 
(ColumetL,  9,  3.) — HI.  One  of  the  Oceanides,  wha 
married  Inachua,  by  whom  ahe  had  Phoroneus  anal 
.lEgialua. — IV.  A  daughter  of  Procles,  who  married 
Periander,  the  son  of  Cypaelos,  by  whom,  in  ber  preg- 
nancy, she  waa  killed  with  a  blow  of  hia  foot,  by  ua 
false  accusation  of  bis  concubines.  {Ding.  Lurt.,  I, 
100.— Herod.,  3,  60. — Bahr,  ad  Herod.,  I.  e.-Pta- 
tan.,  1,  38.) 

Melissds,  a  philosopher  of  Samoa,  of  the  Eleatit 
sect,  who  flourished  about  440  B.C.  He  was  a  disci- 
ple of  Parmenides,  to  whoae  doctrine*  be  closely  seV 
hered.  Aa  a  public  man,  he  waa  conversant  with  af- 
fairs of  atate,  and  acquired  great  influence  among  bit 
countrymen,  who  had  a  high  veneration  for  bit  talent* 
and  virtues.  Being  appointed  by  them  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  fleet,  he  obtained  a  great  naval  victory  oter 
the  Athenians.  As  a  philosopher,  he  maintained  that 
the  principle  of  all  things  it  one  and  immutable,  or 
that  whatever  exists  ia  one  being ;  that  this  one  being 
includes  all  things,  and  is  infinite,  without  beginning 
or  end  ;  that  there  is  neither  vacuum  nor  motion  in 
the  universe,  nor  any  auch  thing  aa  production  or  de- 
cay ;  that  the  changes  which  it  seema  to  suffer  are 
only  illusions  of  our  senses,  and  that  we  ought  not 
to  lay  down  anything  positive  concerning  the  gods, 
since  our  knowledge  of  them  ia  so  uncertain,  fne- 
mistoeles  is  said  to  have  been  one  of  his  popila.  (En- 
field's History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1.  p.  413,  teqq.) 

MelIta,  I.  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  aixt) 
miles  southeast  of  Sicily,  now  Malta.  It  it  first  men- 
tioned by  Scylax  (p.  60),  but  ia  considered  by  bint  at 
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j  to  Africa,  from  it*  having  Panic  inhabitants, 
and  being  no  farther  from  Africa  than  from  Sicily. 
The  earlier  Greek  historians  do  not  mention  it,  since 
it  was  regarded  as  a  Carthaginian  island,  and  lay  with- 
out their  historical  limits.    Diodorus  Sicnlos  is  the 
first  that  gives  us  any  account  of  it.    "  There  are," 
he  says,  "  over  against  that  part  of  Sicily  which  lies  to 
the  sooth,  three  islands  at  a  distance  in  the  sea,  each 
of  which  has  a  town  and  safe  ports  for  ships  overtaken 
by  tempests.    The  first,  called  Melite,  is  about  800 
stadia  from  Syracuse,  and  hss  several  excellent  har- 
bours.   The  inhabftants  are  very  rich,  inasmuch  as 
they  exercise  many  trades,  and,  in  particular,  manufac- 
ture cloths  remarkable  for  their  softness  and  fineness. 
Their  houses  are  large,  and  splendidly  ornamented 
with  projections  and  stucco  (ye/ewoif  not  ttoviuftaot). 
The  island  is  a  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  who,  trading 
to  the  Western  Ocean,  use  it  as  a  place  of  refuge,  be- 
cause it  has  excellent  ports,  and  lies  in  the  midst  of 
the  sea.    Next  to  this  island  is  another  named  Gaulus 
(6020),  with  convenient  harbours,  which  is  also  a 
colony  of  Phoenicians."   (Diod.  8k.,  6,  IS.)  Malta 
is  said  to  have  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the 
Greeks  ;  bet,  however  this  may  be,  the  Carthaginians 
obtained  possession  of  it  B.C.  40*.    In  the  first  Pa- 
nic war  it  was  plundered  by  the  Roman  consul  At- 
trltus.    (Orotxus,  4,  8.)   In  the  second  Punic  war  it 
surrendered  to  the  Romans,  and  was  regarded  hence- 
forth aa  an  appendage  to  the  province  of  Sicily.  Its 
commerce  declined  under  its  new  masters,  and  the  isl- 
and became  a  not  unfrequent  haunt  of  pirates.'  It 
appears,  however,  that  its  temple  of  Juno  was  rich 
enough  to  be  an  object  of  plunder  to  the  rapacious 
Verres  when  he  was  prartor  01  Sicily.    (Cic.  in  Verr., 
4,  46.)   The  linen  eloth  of  Malta  was  considered  an 
article  of  luxury  at  Rome.    After  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire  at  the  death  of  Constantino,  this  island 
was  included  in  the  share  allotted  to  Constantius.  It 
Ml  subsequently  into  the  bands  of  the  Golhs.  who 
were  expelled  by  Belisariua,  A.D.  933.   The  Arabs 
conquered  it  in  870,  ami  though  it  was  recovered,  and 
held  by  the  Eastern  empire  for  the  space  of  34  years, 
it  was  retaken  by  the  Arabs,  and  the  Greek  inhabitants 
were  exterminated.   In  1120,  Count  Roger,  the  Nor- 
man conqueror  of  Sicily,  took  possession  of  Malta  and 
expelled  the  Arabs.    Malta  was  thus  again  attached  to 
the  island  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  subject  to 'the  differ- 
ent dynasties  which  successively  governed  that  island. 
In  1516,  Sicily,  with  the  Maltese  islands,  passed  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  as  heir  to  the  crown  of  Arra- 
gon.    On  the  4th  March,  1680,  Charles  granted  to 
the  Knights  of  St.  John,  who  had  been  recently  expel- 
led from  Rhodes  by  the  Turks,  the  ownership  of  all  the 
castles,  fortresses,  and  isles  of  Tripoli,  Malta,  and 
Gozo,  with  complete  jurisdiction.    The  sovereignty 
of  Malta  was  by  this  grant,  in  effect,  surrendered  to  the 
knights,  though  the  form  of  tenure  from  the  crown  of 
Sicily  was  maintained  by  the  reservation  of  the  annual 
payment  of  a  falcon  by  the  same  to  the  King  of^Si- 
cily  or  his  viceroy.  It  was  soon  fortified  by  the  knights, 
and  underwent  several  memorable  sieges.  In  1798,  Bo- 
naparte took  possession  of  it  on  his  expedition  to  Egypt ; 
and  in  1800,  the  French  garrison  was  obliged  by  famine 
to  capitulate  to  a  British  force.   In  1 8 1 4,  the  possession 
of  it  was  confirmed  to  Great  Britain  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris. — The  cotton  manufactories  of  Malta  have  been 
celebrated  for  many  ages,  and  would  seem  to  trace 
their  origin  to  the  times  of  the  Phoenicians.    The  soil 
consists  of  a  thin  covering  of  earth  on  a  soft,  calcare- 
ous rock,  and  is  increased  by  breaking  up  the  surface 
of  the  stone  into  a  sort  of  gravel,  and  mixing  it  through 
the  earth.    It  is  no  uncommon  thing,  however,  for 
soil  to  be  transported  from  Sicily,  especially  when  a 
proprietor  wishes  to  make  a  new  garden  ;  a  fact  that 
could  hardly  be  inferred  from  the  number  and  excel- 
lent flavour  of  the  Maltese  oranges,  from  its  beautiful 
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roses,  and  Jie  exhalations  of  a  thousand  flowers.— 
The  city  of  Melita,  the  ancient  capital,  lay  some  distance 
inland,  where  Cttta  Pinto  la  at  present  situated. — Two 
questions  are  connected  with  this  island.  The  first  re- 
lates to  the  voyage  of  St.  Paul,  which  win  be  consid- 
ered under  Melita  II. ;  the  other  is  of  a  more  trivial  na- 
ture, namely,  which  island,  this  or  the  Illynan  Melita 
(now  Meleda),  furnished  the  Catuli  Melitai,  so  much 
esteemed  by  the  Roman  ladies.  Pliny,  on  the  author- 
ity of  Callimachua  snd  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  pro- 
nounces in  favour  of  Meleda,  Strabo  of  Malta  (280). — 
II.  An  jslsnd  in  the  Adriatic,  northwest  of  Epidaurus, 
and  lying  off  tho  coast  of  Dalmatia.  Its  modern  name 
is  Meleaa. — The  question  has  often  been  agitated, 
whether  it  waa  on  this  island,  or  Melita  (now  Malta) 
below  Sicily,  that  St.  Paul  was  shipwrecked.  (Acts,27 
and  28.)  Upon  a  fair  review  of  the  whqle  subject,  it 
will  be  found  that  the  ITtyrian  island  presents  the  better 
claim  to  this  diatinction.  The  following  reasons  may 
be  alleged  in  favour  of  this  side  of  the  question :  L 
The  vessel,  when  lost,  was  in  "  Adria,"  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  which  cannot  by  any  geographical  contrivance 
be  made  to  extend,  aa  some  would  wish  to  have  it,  to 
the  coast  of  Africa.  —  2.  The  island  on  which  too 
Apostle  was  wrecked  waa  an  obscure  one  in  the  Adri- 
atic sea,  formerly  called  Melita,  and  now  known  by> 
the  name  of  Meleda.  This  island  lies  confessedly -in 
the  Adriatic,  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum  ;  it  liea,  too, 
nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Adriatic  than  any  other  island 
of  that  sea,  and  would,  of  course,  be  more  likely  to 
receive  the  wreck  of  any  vesseUhat  would  be  driven 
by  tempests  to  that  quarter.— 5.  Meleda  is  situate, 
moreover,  nearly  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  southwest  prom- 
ontory of  Crete,  and  nearly  in  the  direction  of  a  storm 
from  the  southeast  quarter. — 4.  The  manner  likewise 
in  which  Melita  is  described  by  St.  Luke  agrees  with 
the  idea  of  an  obscure  place,  but  not  with  the  celebrity 
ofMalta  at  that  time.  Cicero  speaks  of  Melita  {Malta) 
as  abounding  in  curioaities  and  riches,  and  possessing 
a  remarkable  manufacture  of  the  finest  linen.  (Oral, 
in  Verr.,  4,  18,  46.)  Malta,  according  to  Diodorus 
Siculus  (S,  1),  was  furnished  with  many  and  very  good 
harbours,  and  the  inhabitants  were  very  rich ;  for  it 
was  full  of  all  sorts  of  artificers,  among  whom  were  ex- 
cellent weavers  of  fine  linen.  The  houses  were  state- 
ly and  beautiful,  and  the  inhabitants,  a  colony  of  Phoe- 
nicians, famous  for  the  extent  and  lucrative  nature  of 
their  commerce.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  a  place  of 
this  description  could  be  meant  by  such  an  expression 
as  "an  island  called  Melita ;"  nor  could  the  inhabitants, 
with  any  propriety  of  speech,  be  understood  by  the 
epithet  "barbarous."  But  the  Adriatic  Melita  per- 
fectly corresponds  with  that  description.  Though  too 
obscure  and  insignificant  to  be  particularly  noticed  by 
ancient  geographers,  the  opposite  and  neighbouring 
coast  of  Illyricum  is  represented  by  Strabo  in  such  a 
way  as  perfectly  corresponds  with  the  expression  of 
the  apostle.  —  5.  Father  Giorgi,  an  ecclesiastic  of 
Melita  Adriatica,  who  has  written  on  this  subject,  sug- 
gests, very  properly,  that  ss  there  are  now  no  serpents 
in  Malta,  and  as  it  should  aeem  there  were  none  in  the 
time  of  Pliny,  there  never  were  any  there,  the  country 
being  dry  and  rocky,  and  not  affording  shelter  or  proper 
nourishment  for  animals  of  this  description.  But  Me- 
leda abounds  with  these  reptiles,  being  woody  and 
damp,  and  favourable  to  their  way  of  life  and  propa- 
gation.— 6.  The  disease  with  which  the  father  of  Pub- 
lius  was  affected  (dysentery  combined  with  fever, 
probably  intermittent)  affords  a  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  nature  of  the  island.  Such  a  place  as  Malta, 
dry,  and  rocky,  and  remarkably  healthy,  was  not  likely 
to  produce  such  a  disease,  which  is  almost  peculiar  to 
moist  sltuationa  and  stagnant  waters,  but  might  well 
suit  a  country  woody  and  damp,  and,  probably  for  want 


of  draining,  exposed  to  the  putrid  effluvia  of  confined 
moisture. — 7.  It  has  been  alleged,  however,  in  favour 
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of  Malta'*  hiving  been  the  island  in  question,  thai,  hid 
McUda  been  the  one,  St.  Paul  would  not  have  catted 
at  Syracuse  in  hia  way  to  Rhegium,  "  which  is  so  far 
out  of  the  track,"  says  a  writer  who  advocate*  this 
opinion,  "  that  no  example  can  be  produced  in  the  his- 
tory of  navigation  of  any  ship  going  so  Car  out  of  her 
■:ourse,  except  it  was  driven  try  a  violent  tempest." 
rhis  argument  tends  principally  to  show  that  the  wri- 
-er  had  a  very  incorrect  idea  of  the  relative  situations 
of  the  places  to  which  be  refers.  The  ship  which  car- 
ried St.  Paul  from  the  Adriatic  to  Rhegium  would  not 
deviate  from  its  course  more  than  half  a  day's  sail  by 
touching  at  Syracuse ;  and  the  delay  so  occasioned 
would  probably  be  but  a  few  hours  more  than  it  would 
bare  been  had  they  proceeded  to  Syracuse  in  their  way 
to  the  Straits  of  Messina  from  Malta.  Besides,  the 
master  of  the  ship  might  have,  and  probably  bad,  some 
business  at  Syracuse,  which  had  originated  at  Alexan- 
dres, from  which  place  it  must  hsve  been  originally  in- 
tended that  the  snip  should  commenco  ber  voysge  to 
Puteoli ;  and  in  this  course  the  catting  at  Syracuse 
would  have  been  the  smallest  deviation  possible. — 8. 
Again,  supposing  the  ship  to  have  come  from  Malta, 
it  muat  have  been  on  account  of  some  business,  prob- 
ably commercial,  that  they  touched  at  Syracuse  in 
their  way  to  Puteoli,  as  Malta  is  scarcely  more  than 
one  day  and  night's  sail  from  Syracuse :  whereas 
there  might  be  some  reasons  respecting  the  voyage, 
had  the  ship  come  from  Meleda,  which  is 


five  times  that  distance,  and  probably  a  more  uncer- 
tain navigation. — 9.  As  regsrds  the  wind  Euroclydon, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  the  word  evidently  implies  a 
southeast  wind.  It  is  composed  of  Eipof,  the  south- 
east wind,  and  xtaduv,  a  wave,  an  addition  highly  ex- 
pressive of  the  character  and  effects  of  this  wind,  but 
orobsbly  chiefly  applied  to  it  when  it  became  lyphonic 
or  tempestuous.  Typbon  is  described  by  Pliny  (3, 
48)  aa  pracipuo  navigantrnm  pestis,  nan  antennae 
modo,  vcrum  ipsa  navigia  cantor  la  frangen*.  The 
course  of  the  wind  from  the  southeast  would  impel  the 
ship  towards  the  island  of  Crete,  though  not  so  di- 
rectly but  that  they  might  weather  it,  as  they  in  fact 
did,  and  got  clear,  though  it  appears  they  encountered 
some  risk  of  being  wrecked  when  running  under,  or 
to  the  south  of,  the  island  of  Clauda  or  Gaudoa,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  port  of  Phoenice,  the  plsce  where 
they  proposed  to  winter.  A  circumstance  occurs  in 
this  part  of  the  narrative  which  creates  some  difficulty. 
They  who  navigated  the  ship  were  apprehensive  of 
falling  among  the  Syrtea,  which  Isy  on  the  coaat  of 
Africa,  nearly  to  the  southwest  of  the  western  point  of 
Crete.  But  we  should  consider  that  this  danger  lay 
only  in  the  fears  of  the  mariners,  who,  knowing  the 
Syrtes  to  be  the  great  terror  of  those  seas,  and  prob- 
ably not  bajng  able  to  ascertain  from  what  quarter  the 
wind  blew,  neither  sun  nor  stars  having  been  visible 
Sot  several  days,  and  aa  these  violent  typhonic  Le- 
vanters are  apt  to  change  their  direction,  might  en- 
tertain apprehensions  that  they  might  be  cast  on  these 
dangerous  quicksands.  The  event,  however,  proved 
that  the  place  of  their  danger  waa  mistaken.  {Class- 
ical Journal,  vol.  19,  p.  SIS,  seqq.  —  Hale's  Anal- 
ysis of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  464,  seqq.,  ed.  2d, 
J830.) 

McLrrBNK,  a  district  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  lying  along  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  The  soil  wss  fertile, 
and  yielded  fruita  of  every  kind ;  in  this  respect  dif- 
fering from  the  rest  of  Cappadocia,  of  which  Armenia 
Minor  waa  a  part.  The  chief  product  waa  oil,  and  a 
wine  called  Monarites,  which  equalled  the  best  of  Gre- 
cian growth.  (Strab.,  535.  —  Plin.,  6,  3.)  Its  cap. 
ital  was  Melitene,  now  Malatie,  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Melas.  (Pirn.,  5,  24.— Stcpk.  Byz.,  s.  v.— Pro- 
cop.,  de  Mil}.,  3,  5.) 

McUtos,  one  of  the  accusers  of  Socrates.  After 
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he  had  prevailed,  and  Socrates  had  been  igoomuuo&s- 
ly  put  to  death,  the  Athenians  repented  of  their  se- 
venty to  the  philosopher.  Melitus  wss  condemned  to 
death ;  and  Any  tus,  another  of  the  accusers,  to  escape 
a  similar  fate,  went  into  voluntary  exile.  (Ding.  Lt- 
ert.,  S.) 

Maura  or  Mjbuus,  Spurius,  s  Roman  knight,  ins- 
pected of  aiming  at  kingly  power,  in  consequence  of 
his  uncommon  liberality  in  supplying  the  populace  wiuj 
corn.  He  waa  aummoned  by  the  dictator  L.  Q.  Cuv 
cinnstus  to  appear  before  bim ;  and,  having  refined 
so  to  do,  waa  slain  on  the  spot  by  A  hah,  the  muter 
of  the  horse.    (Lit.,  4, 13,  seqq. — Kid.  .£quunelium.) 

Mella  or  Mils.,  a  email  river  of  Cisalpine  Gael, 
near  Brixia.  It  retains  it*  ancient  name.  (Ftrf, 
Gcorg.,  4,  878  —  Catullus,  66,  38.) 

Melos,  now  Milo,  an  islsnd  in  the  Metis  Set, 
forming  one  of  the  group  of  the  Cyclades.  It  wsi  sit- 
uate, according  to  Strabo  (84),  about  700  stadia  to 
the  southeast  of  Cape  Scylkeum,  and  nearly  as  mini, 
in  a  northeastern  direction,  from  the  Dictynnaeu  prom- 
ontory in  Crete.  It  was  first  inhabited  by  Phtnnciit* 
(Stcpk.  Byz.,  *.  «.  MjjXof),  and  afterward  coloniied 
by  Lacedsmon,  nearly  700  years,  aa  Thucydidea  re- 
lates, before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  This  island  ad- 
hered to  the  interest  of  that  state  against  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  successfully  resisted  at  first  an  attempt  madt 
by  the  latter  to  reduce  it  (Thweyd.,  3,  91.)  Bat 
some  years  after,  the  Athenians  returned  with  a  great- 
er force ;  and,  on  the  rejection  of  all  their  overtures,  ia 
a  conference  which  the  historian  has  preserved  ton, 
they  proceeded  to  besiege  the  principal  town,  wkici 
they  at  length  captured  after  a  brave  and  obstinate  re- 
sistance. Hsving  thus  gained  possession  of  the  city, 
they,  with  a  degree  of  barbarity  peculiar  to  that  ife, 
put  all  the  males  to  death,  enalaved  the  women  and 
children,  and  sent  600  colonists  into  the  island.  (Cra- 
mer'* Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  404.) 

Melpes,  a  river  of  Lucaoia,  flowing  into  the  sea  u 
the  southeast  of  the  promontory  of  Pahnurus.  (Pits, 
3,  6.)  It  is  now  the  Molpa,  and  ia  probably  the  sum 
stream  which  Lycophron  (v.  1083)  calls  the  Memblsi 
Melpomene,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jopitet 
and  Mnemosyne.  Her  name  is  derived  from  alii**** 
"  to  celebrate  in  song."  She  presided  over  traged;, of 
which  the  poets  msde  her  the  inventress.  Hence  the 
language  of  Ausonius, "  Melpomene  tragieo  proclemt 
mtcsta  boat*."  (Auson.,  Idyll,  ult.,  v.  S.)  She  mi 
commonly  represented  aa  veiled,  and  holding  in  as 
hand  a  tragic  mask.  Her  instrument  was  the  lyre. 
Melpomene  became,  by  the  river-god  Acheloua,  tin 
mother  of  the  Sirens.    (Vid.  M uses.) 

Mehhia  (more  correctly  Remhu)  Lex,  a  law,  bj 
whom  proposed,  or  in  what  year,  ia  uncertain.  It  or- 
dained, that  an  accusation  should  not  be  sdmittad 
against  those  who  were  absent  in  the  service  of  tbs 
public.  (Vol.  Max.,  3,  7,  9  —  Suet.,  Vit.  Jul.,  83); 
and  if  any  one  waa  convicted  of  false  accusation,  that 
he  should  be  branded  on  the  forehead  with  a  letter; 
probably  K,  as  anciently  the  name  of  this  crime  ma 
written  KALUMNIA. — As  regards  the  correct  form 
of  the  name  of  tbia  law,  consult  Heineccius,  Ant.  Son., 
p.  731,  ed.  Haubold. 

Maauui,  the  name  of  one  of  the  branches  of  an  old 
plebeian  house,  who  were  themselves  subdivided  into 
the  families  of  the  Calli  and  Gemelli.  The  most  re- 
markable of  the  Memmii  were  the  following.— I.  C. 
Memmius  Callus,  wss  pretor  B.C.  176  and  170,  and 
afterward  ambassador  to  the  iEtoliana.— II.  C.  Mem- 
mius Gallus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  tribune  of  the 
commons,  and  a  bold  and  popular  speaker.  It  waa 
ho  who  induced  the  people  to  summon  Jugurlha,  king 
of  Numidia,  to  Rome,  in  order  to  expose,  if  possible, 
by  his  means,  the  corruption  of  the  Roman  nobililv. 
(Vid.  Jugurtha.)  He  was  afterward  elected  consul, 
B.C.  100,  but  was  assassinated  by  Glaucis,  a  ■!.« 
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appointed  candidate.  (Fid.  Marias.)— III.  L.  Mem- 
mitis  Gemellus,  wn  tribane  of  the  common*  B.C. 
(4, 'and  praslor  B.C.  59,  in  which  Utter  capacity  he 
had  the  government  of  Bithynia.  He  wa«  distinguish- 
ed aa  >n  orator  and  poet,  and  was  the  friend  and  patron 
of  CatoUns  and  Lucretius,  the  latter  of  whom*  dedicated 
hit  poem  to  him.    Cicero  describe*  him  as  a  man  of 

rt  literary  acquirements,  and  well  acquainted  with 
Grecian  language  and  literature.  (Brut.,  70.) 
The  lime  writer,  however,  represent*  him  elsewhere 
u  a  man  of  licentious  habits.  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  1,  18.) 
He  was  an  opponent  of  Casar'a,  and  was  driven  into 
exile  by  means  of  the  latter,  on  the  charge  of  bribery 


in  suing  for  the  consulship,  and  also  of  extortion  in  the 
province  of  Bithynia.  He  died  in  exile.  (Oic.,  Ep. 
ed  Am.,  13, 1.— Mama.,  ed  lot. — Id.,  Bp.  ad  All., 
t,  1—  Ernali,  Ind.  Hilt.,  #.  ».) 

Miknor,  I.  a  personage  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  Greek  writers.    He  is  first  spoken  of  in  the  Odys- 
sey ss  the  sod  of  Eos,  or  the  morning,  as  a  hero  re- 
markable for  bis  beauty,  and  as  the  vanquisher  of  An- 
tilochoa  (4,  188;  11,  881)     Hesiod  calls  him  the 
King  of  the  Ethiopians,  snd  represents  him  as  the  son 
ofTithonus.    ( Tkeog.,  986. )   He  is  supposed  to  have 
fought  against  the  Greeks  in  the  Trojan  war,  and  to 
have  been  slain  by  Achilles.    In  the  inixpoTaaia,  a 
lost  drama  of  .ACschylus,  the  desd  body  of  Memnon  is 
earned  away  by  his  mother  Eos.    (Fragm.  No.  Ml, 
td.  Dmiorf  )   He  is  represented  by  most  Greek  wri- 
ters aa  King  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  he  is  also  said  to 
have  been  connected  with  Persia.    According  to  Dio- 
doroa  (J,  13),  Tithonos,  the  father  of  Memnon,  govern- 
ed Penis,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  aa  the  viceroy 
of  Teutamus,  the  Assyrian  king  ;  and  Memnon  erected 
at  Snaa  the  palace  which  was  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Memnonium.    Diodorus  also  add*,  that  the 
Ethiopians  claimed  Memnon  as  a  native  of  their  conn- 
try.  Paussnias  combines  the  two  accounts :  he  repre- 
sents Memnon  as  king-  of  the  Ethiopians,  but  slso  ssys 
that  be  came  to  Troy  from  Suss,  and  not  from  Ethio- 
pia, subduing  all  the  nations  in  his  way.  (Pawn, 
10,  31,  6  — Id.,  1,  43,  8.)  iEwbylue  also,  according 
to  Slrabo,  spoke-of  the  Cissisn,  that  is,  Sosisn,  parent- 
age of  Memnon  (Strata,  789) :  and  Herodotus  men- 
tions the  palace  at  Boss,  called  Memnonia,  and  also 
■sys,  that  the  city  itself  was  sometimes  described  by 
the  same  name.    (Herod.,  6,  63,  teq.—Id.,  7,  161.) 
The  great  majority  of  Greek  writers  agree  in  tracing 
the  origin  of  Memnon  to  Egypt  or  Ethiopia ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  name  of  Memnon  was  not 
known  in  Suss  till  after  the  Persian  conquest  of  Egypt, 
snd  that  the  buildings  there  called  Memnonian  by  the 
Greeks  wen,  in  name,  at  least,  the  representative  of 
■hose  in  Egypt.    The  partial  deciphering  of  the  Egyp- 
tian proper  names  affords  us  sufficient  reason  for  be- 
ttering, with  Paussnias  (1, 48,  8),  that  the  Memnon  of 
the  Greeks  may  be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Pha- 
menoph,  Phaiaenoth,  Amenophis,  or  Amenothph,  of 
which  name  the  Greek  one  is  probably  only  a  corrup- 
tion.  Pbsmenoph  is  ssid  to  mean  "  the  guardian  of 
the  city  of  Amnion,"  or  "  devoted  to  Ammon,"  "  be- 
longing to  Ammon.1' — Memnon,  then,  must  be  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  early  heroes  or  kings  of  Egypt,  whose 
fane  reached  Greece  in  very  early  time*.   In  the 
eighteenth  dynasty  of  Manetho  the  name  of  Amenophis 
occurs,  with  this  remark :  "  This  is  he  who  is  supposed 
to  be  theMemnon  snd  the  vocal  stone."  He  is  Ameno- 
phis II.,  and  the  son  of  Thuttnosis,  who  is  said  to  have 
driven  the  shepherds  out  of  Egypt— As  regards  the 
vocal  statue  of  Memnon,  consult  the  article  Memno- 
nium II.   (Eneycl.  V».  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  88,  tea.) 
—II.  A  native  of  Rhodes,  the  brother  of  the  wife 
of  Artsbszus  satrap  of  Lower  Phrygia.    He  was  ad- 
vanced, together  with  his  brother  Mentor,  to  offices  of 
great  trust  and  power  by  Darius  Ocbus,  king  of  Persia. 
We  are  ignorant  of  Joe  time  of  Memnon'*  birth,  but 


he  is  mentioned  by  Demosthenes  as  a  young  man  m 
B.C.  368.  (Aristocrat.,  p.  678.)  Memnon  possessed 
great  military  talents,  and  was  intrusted  by  Darius 
Codomannus,  the  last  king  of  Persia,  on  the  invaaion 
of  Asia  by  Alexander,  with  an  extensive  command  in 
Western  Asia ;  but  his  plane  were  thwarted  and  op- 
posed by  the  satraps,  snd  it  was  contrary  to  hia  advice 
that  the  Persian*  offered  battle  to  the  Macedonians  at 
the  Granicus.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  on  this 
occasion,  Memnon  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
in  Western  Asia,  as  the  only  general  who  was  able  to 
oppose  the  Macedonians.  He  first  retired  to  Miletus, 
snd  afterward  withdrew  to  Halicamassus  in  Caria, 
which  he  defended  against  Alexander,  snd  only  aban- 
doned it  at  last  when  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  hold 
out.  After  the  fall  of  Halicamassus,  Memnon  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Lacedemonians,  with  the 
view  of  attacking  Macedonia.  He  was  now  complete- 
ly master  of  the  sea,  and  proceeded  to  subdue  the  isl- 
and* in  the  JSgean.  He  took  Chios,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  whole  of  Lesbos,  with  the  exception 
of  Mytilene,  before  which  place  be  died,  B.C.  838. 
The  loss  of  Memnon  was  fstal  to  the  Persian  cause: 
if  he  had  lived,  he  would  probably  have  invaded  Mace- 
donia, and  thus  have  compelled  Alexander  to  give  up 
his  prospects  of  Asiatic  conquest,  in  order  to  defend 
his  own  dominions.  (Arrian,  Exp.  Al.,  1 ,  80,  eeqq. — 
Id.  it.,  8,  1,  eeqq.— Died.  Sic.,  16,  62.— Id.,  17,  88, 
eeqq. — Eneycl.  Ue.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  89.)— III.  A 
native  of  Horaclea  Pontics,  in  Bithynia,  generally  re- 
garded as  contemporary  with  Augustus,  but  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  some  critics,  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  la- 
ter period.  He  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  city,  and 
of  the  tyrants  who  had  ruled  over  H,  in  twenty-four 
book*.  Pbotius  has  preserved  for  us  an  abridgment, 
or,  rather,  an  extract  from  the  9th  to  the  16th  book ; 
for  already,  in  his  time,  the  first  eight,  as  also  the  last 
eight  books,  were  lost ;  and  it  is  precisely  from  this  cir- 
cumsisnce  that  we  are  unable  to  fix  the  period  when 
the  history  terminated,  and  which  would  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  time  when  the  author  flourished.  The  ex- 
tracts preserved  by  Photius  are  more  interesting  from 
the  net  of  Memnon's  speaking,  in  the  course  of  them, 
by  way  of  digression,  of  other  nations  and  communities 
with  whom  his  townsmen  had  at  any  time  political  in- 
tercourse or  relations.  These  extracts  extend  from 
the  first  year  of  the  104th  Olympiad  (B.C.  364)  to 
B.C.  46. — The  latest  and  best  edition  of  the  fragments 
of  Memnon  is  that  of  Orellius,  Lip*.,  1816,  8vo,  con- 
taining fragments  of  the  works  of  other  writers  of  Her- 
aclea.  (Sim,  Hiit.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  106.) 

MiHxonWa,  I.  the  citadel  of  Suss.  The  city  also 
bore  the  eiwhet  of  "Memnonian."  (Herod.,  5,  54; 
7,  161.  —  Compare  remarks  under  the  article  Mem- 
non I.) — II.  A  splendid  structure  at  Thebes,  in  Egypt, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river.  The  ruins  of  the 
Memnonium  die  regarded  at  the  present  dsy  as  per- 
haps the  most  ancient  in  Thebes.  This  beautiful  relic 
of  antiquity  looks  to  the  east,  and  is  fronted  by  a  vast 
propyhBon,  of  which  834  feet  in  length  are  still  re- 
main) ng.  The  main  edifice  has  been  about  800  feet 
wide  and  600  feet  long,  containing  six  courts  and 
chambers,  passing  from  side  to  side,  with  about  160 
columns  thirty  feet  high.  All  the  sidewalks  have 
been  broken  down,  and  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  composed  carried  away  ;  nothing  remaining  but 
a  portion  of  the  colonnade  and  the  inner  chambers,  to 
testify  to  the  traveller  what  a  noble  structure  once 
occupied  this  interesting  spot.  Champollion  consid- 
ers the  Memnonium  to  be  the  same  with  the  tomb  of 
Osymandias,  described  by  Diodorus  Siculua  (1,  47). 
In  the  Memnonium  is  still  to  be  seen  the  statue  of 
Osymandias.  It  is  pronounced  to  be  by  far  the  finest 
relic  of  art  which  the  place  contains,  and  to  have  been 
once  its  brightest  ornament,  though  at  present  it  is 
thrown  down  from  its  pedestal,  laid  prostrate  on  the 
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ground,  end-  shattered  into  a  thousand  pieces,  ft 
is  about  26  feet  broad  between  the  shoulders,  M  feet 
round  the  chest,  and  13  feet  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
elbow.  There  are  on  the  back  and  on  both  aims 
hiorogtyphical  tablets,  extremely  well  executed,  which 
identify  this  enormous  statue  with  the  hero  whose 
achievements  are  sculptured  on  the  walla  of  the  tern 
pie.  This  figure  baa  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  that  which  bears  the  name  of  Memnon,  and 
which  has  ao  long  been  celebrated  for  its  vocal  quali- 
ties. The  latter,  however,  is  One  of  the  two  statues 
vulgarly  called  Shams  and  Dama,  which  stand  a  little 
distance  from  Medinet  Abeu  towards  the  Nile.  These, 
we  are  told,  ale  nearly  equal  in  magnitude,  being  about 
M  feet  in  height.  The  thrones  on  which  they  ror 
apectively  net  an  SO  feat  long,  IS  broad,  and  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  feet  high.  They  are  placed 
about  40  feet  asunder ;  are  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
and  look  towards  the  east,  directly  apposite  to  the 
temple  of  Luxor.  If  there  be  any  difference  of  sixe, 
the  southern  one  is  toe  smaller.  It  appears  to  be  of 
one  entire  atone.  The  face,  arms,  and  front  of  the 
body  have  suffered  so  much  from  studied  violence, 
that  not  a  feature  of  the  countenance  remains.  The 
head-dress  ia  beautifully  wrought,  as  an  also  the  shoul- 
ders, which,  with  the  back,  continue  quite  uninjured 
The  massy  hair  projects  from  behind  the  ears  like  that 
of  the  sphinx.  The  sides  of  the  throne  are  highly 
ornamented  with  the  elegant  device  of  two  bearded 
figures  tying  the  stem  of  the  flexible  lotus  round  the 
ligula.  The  colossus  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  the 
hands  resting  on  the  knees.  The  other  statue,  which 
elands  on  the  north  side,  appears  to  be  that  of  the 
vocal  Memnon.  It  presents  the  aaaoe  attitude  aa  its 
companion.  This  famous  statue  was  said  to  alter, 
1  when  it  was  struck  by  the  first  beams  of  the  sun,  a 
sound  like  the  snapping  asunder  of  a  musical  string. 
(Pausan.,  I,  42,  8.)  Cambyses,  who  spared  not  the 
Egyptian  god  Apis,  auepecting  some  imposture,  broke 
the  statue  from  the  head  to  the  middle  of  the  body, 
but  discovered  nothing.  Strabo  (816),  who  -visited 
the  spot  in  a  later  age,  states  that  he  saw  two  colos- 
sal figures,  one  of  them  erect,  and  the  other  broken  off 
from  above,  and  the  fragment*  lying  on  the  ground. 
He  adda,  however,  a  tradition,  that  this  had  been  oc- 
casioned by  an  earthquake.  The  geographer  says 
that  he  and  vEliue  Gallua,  with  many  other  friends 
and  a  large  number  of  soldiers,  wen  standing  by  then 
statues  early  In  the  morning,  when  they  heard  a  cer- 
tain sound,  but  could  not  determine  whether  it  cam* 
from  the  colossus,  or  the  ban,  or  from  the  surrounding 
multitude.  He  mentions  also  that  it  was  a  current 
belief  that  the  sound  came  from  that  part  of  the  statue 
which  nmained  on  the  base.  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
mention  the  aound  produced  from  the  statue  without 
having  themselves  heard  it  (Pirn.,  36,  11.  —  Tacit., 
Ann.,  2,  61. — Compare  Juvenal,  16,  6),  and  Lucian 
informs  us  that  Demetrius  went  on  purpose  to  ^Egypt 
to  see  the  pyramids  and  Memnon'a  statue,  from  which 
a  voice  proceeded  at  the  rising  of  the  sun.  (Toxaris, 
0,  27.)  It  waa  a  general  persuasion,  indeed,  among 
the  Egyptians  aa  well  aa  othera,  that  before  Cambyses 
broke  this  colossus,  it  uttered  the  seven  mysterious 
vowels.  What  characterizes,  however,  in  a  particu- 
lar degree,  the  statue  of  vocal  celebrity,  ia  the  inscrip- 
tions, both  in  Greek  and  I<atin,  in  verse  and  prose,  with 
which  its  legs  are  covered.  Most  of  these  inscriptions 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  early  Roman  emperors, 
and  all  atteat  that  the  writers  had  heard  the  heavenly 
voice  of  Memnon  at  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Transla- 
tions of  two  of  these  inscriptions  follow :  "  /,  Publius 
BaUinus,  heard  Ike  divine  voice  of  Memnon  or  Pha- 
menoph. I  came  in  company  with  the  Empress  Sain- 
no,  at  Ike  first  hour  of  the  sun's  course,  the  15M  year 
of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  24(4  day  of  Athyr,  the 
%5th  of  the  month  of  November."  The  other,  ioscrip- 
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tion  is  as  follows  :  "I write  after  lu,r^tg  hteri  Km- 
an. — Cambyses  hath  vxMxied  me,  a  time  cxt  iai* 
am  image  of  the  Sun-hug.    I  had  formerly  the  turn 
voice  of  Memnon,  but  Cambyses  has  deprved  me  »/ 
the  acctmts  which  express  joy  and  grief.— You  rclut 
grievous  things.    Your  voice  is  now  obscure.  01 
wretched  statue!  I  deplore  your  fate."  {Americas 
Quarterly  Renew,  No.  9,  p.  *2.— Compare  Cinnuul 
lion,  Prists  da  System'  HteregiypJusue,  vol.  1,  p. 
986.)   It  will  be  perceived,  from  the  first  of  then 
inscriptions,  that  Memnon,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked in  a  previous  article  (Memnon  I.),  is  made 
identical  with  the  Egyptian  Phamenoph;  and,  is  fact, 
the  hieroglyphic  legend  on  the  statue,  at  deciphered 
by  Champollion,  shews  it  to  have  been  the  effigy  </ 
Amenophut.    There  is  some  difficulty,  however,  not- 
withstanding these  inscriptions,  in  identifying  Uua 
statue  with  the  one  described  by  Strabo  and  Pausani- 
as.    These  writers  say  that  the  upper  part  had  in 
their  time  fallen  down  or  been  broken  off;  but  it 
present  the  upper  part  exists  in  its  proper  position, 
though  not  in  a  single  piece,  being  adapted  to  the 
lower  portion  of  the  body  by  courses  of  the  common 
sandstone  used  so  generally  in  the  buildings  of  Thebes. 
Heoren  conjectures  that  the  broken  statue  might  hate 
bean  repaired  after  the  tine  of  Strabo. — Of  the  fact 
that  the  statue  of  Memnon  uttered  sounds  whea  tat 
tun  shone  upon  it,  there  can  be  no  doubt:  as  to  iba 
mode,  however,  in  which  this  waa  effected,  great  di- 
versity of  opinion  exists.    It  has  been  thought  by 
some,  that  this  priests  of  Thebes  night  have  fabricated, 
by  mechanical  art,  a  kind  of  speaking  bead,  the  sprints 
of  which  were  so  arranged  that  it  sent  forth  mats 
at  the  rising  of  the  sun.    Such  an  explanation,  bw- 
ever,  is  altogether  unsatisfactory  ;  the  circumstance 
of  the  oaae  an  directly  against  it.    The  more  gener- 
ally received  opinion  aaeribea  the  sound  to  some  pe- 
culiar property  in  the  stone  itself,  of  which  the  Egyp- 
tian priests  artfully  took  advantage,  though  in  »ntt 
way  is  quite  uncertain.    Alexander  Humboldt  apeaki 
of  certain  sounds  that  are  beard  to  proceed  from  us 
rocks  on  the  banks  of  the  Oronoko,  in  South  America, 
at  sunrise :  these  he  attributed  to  confined  air  making 
its  escape  from  crevices  or  caverns,  where  the  differ- 
ence of  the  internal  and  external  temperature  is  con- 
siderable.  The  French  savans  attest  to  their  having 
heard  each  sounds  at  Carnak,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile;  and  hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
priests,  who  bad  observed  this  phenomenon,  took  ad- 
vantage of  their  knowledge,  and  contrived,  by  what 
means  we  know  not,  to  make  the  credulous  bebete 
that  a  similar  aound  proceeded  from  the  colossal  stat- 
ue of  Phamenoph.    (British  Museum,  Egypt.  At- 
tic.,  vol.  1,  p.  866.)    Mr.  Wilkinson,  however,  ia 
his  work  on  the  "  Topography  of  Thebes"  (LmL, 
1835),  gives  a  far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  dif- 
ficulty.   "  The  sound  which  this  statue  uttered,"  ob- 
served this  writer,  "  was  said  tq  resemble  the  breaking 
of  a  harp-string,  or,  according  to  the  preferable  au- 
thority of  a  witness,  a  metallic  ring  (one  of  the  in- 
scriptions says,  'like  brass  when  struck'),  and  the 
memory  of  its  daily  performance  is  still  retained  in  the 
traditional  appellation  of.  Salamai,  'salutations,'  by 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  Thebes.    In  the  lap  of 
the  statue  ia  a  stone,  which,  on  being  struck,  emits 
a  metallic  aound,  that  might  still  be  made  use  of  to 
deceive  a  visiter  who  was  predisposed  to  beliere  in 
its  powers ;  and  from  its  position,  and  a  square  space 
cut  in  the  block  behind,  aa  if  to  admit  a  person  whs 
might  thus  tie  concealed  from  the  most  serotinous  ob- 
server in  the  plain  below,  it  seems  to  have  been  used 
after  the  restoration  of  the  statue ;  and  another  simi- 
lar recess  exists  benesth  the  present  site  of  this  stone, 
which  might  have  been  intended  for  the  same  purpose 
when  the  statue  was  in  its  mutilated  state.    Mr.  Bur- 
ton and  I  first  remarked  the  metallic  aound  of  this 
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•tone  in  the  hp  of  the  statue  in  the  year  1834,  and 
conjectured  that  it  might  have  been  used  to  deceive 
(be  Roman  visiters ;  but  the  nature  of  the  sound, 
which  did  not  agree  with  the  accounts  given  by  an- 
tieut  authors,  seemed  to  present  an  insuperable  objec- 
tion. In  a  subsequent  visit  to  Thebes  in  1890,  on 
sgsir.  examining  the  statue  and  its  inscriptions,  I  found 
that  true  Ballilfa  had  compared  it  to  the  striking  of 
brass  ;  and  feeling  convinced  that  this  authority  was 
more  decisive  than  the  vague  accounts  of  those  wri- 
ters who  had  never  heard  it,  I  determined  on.  posting 
tame  peasants  below  and  ascending  myself  to  the  lsp 
of  the  statue,  with  a  view  of  hearing  from  them  the 
impression  made  by  the  sound.  Having  struck  the 
sonorous  brock  with  a  small  hammer,  I  inquired  what 
they  heard,  and  then-  answer,  Ente  betidrob  c'ruLhat, 
•You  are  striking  brass,'  convinced  me  that  the 
sound  was  the  same  that  deceived  the  Romans,  snd 
led  Strabo  to  observe  that  it  appeared  to  him  as  the 
effect  of  a  slight  Mow."  {Witt  inton't  Topography 
«f  Thebes,  p.  88,  •<*-  >->- The  head  of  the  colossal 
Memnon  in  the  British  Museum  has  no  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  vocal  Memnon  described  by  Strabo-,  Taci- 
tus, snd  Pkusanias.  The  height  of  the  figure  to  which 
the  head  belongs  was  about  84  feet  when  entire. 
There  is  also  an  entire  colossal  Memnon  in  the  British 
Museum  0  feet  6J  inches  high,  which  is  a  copy  of  the 
great  Memnon  at  Thebes.  (Hamilton'*  JBgyptiaea. 
—  Philological  Museum,  No.  4,  art.  Memnon. — En- 
eycl.  Us.  KiatU.,  vol.  15,  p.  88,  seqq.)  ■ 

Mtimts,  a  famous  eity  of  Egypt,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  Nile.   Concerning  the  epoch  of  its  foundation 
and  its  precise  situation,  writers  are  not  agreed.  With 
regard  lo  its  position,  it  would  seem,  from  a  review 
of  all  the  authorities  which  bear  upon  the  subject, 
that  Memphis  stood  about  IS  miles  sooth  of  the  Apex 
of  the  Delta:  this,  at  least,  is  D'Anville's  opinion. 
Herodotus  (S,  99)  assigns  the  founding  of  Memphis 
to  Menes,  and  Diodorus  (1,  SO)  to  Uchoreos.  From 
the  account  given  by  the  former  of  these  writer*,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Nile  originally  ran  nearer  the 
Libyan  mountains,  and  that  Menes,  having  erected  a 
large  dam  about  a  hundred  stadia  south  of  the  spot 
where  Memphis  afterward  stood,  caused  the  river  to 
pursue  a  more  easterly  course.    After  be  had  thus  di- 
verted the  current  of  the  stream,  he-  built  Memphis 
within  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Nile.   The  great  em- 
bankment was  shvays  an  object  of  attention,  and 
Herodotus  states  that  under  the  Persian  dominion  it 
was  annually. repaired ;  for  if  the  river  had  at  any  time 
broken  through  the  bank,  the  whole  city  would  have 
been  inundated.    In  Memphis  the  same  Menes  erected 
a  magnificent  temple  to  Vulcan  or  Phtba.    (Herod.,  I. 
e.)    What  Herodotus  partly  saw  and  partly  learned 
front  the  lips  of  the  priests  relative  to  this  city,  Dio- 
dorus confirms  (1,  00).    He,  too,  speaks  of  the  large 
embankment,  of  a  vaat  and  deep  excavation  which  re- 
ceived the  water  of  the  river,  and-  which,  encircling 
the  city,  excep  in  the  quarter  where  the  mound  was 
constructed,  rendered  it  secure  against  any  hostile 
attack.    He  differs  from  Hrrodotaa,  however,  in  ma- 
king, as  ha*  already  been  remarked,  Uchoreus  to  have 
been  its  founder.   On  this  point,  indeed,  there  appears 
to  hare  been  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  smong  the 
ancient  writers,  tar  we  find  the  building  of  Memphis 
assigned  also  to  Bpaphns  (Sehol.,  in  Stat.,  Theb.,  4, 
737)  snd  to  Apis.    (Syntttlut,  p.  149.-— Compare 
WcMiclvKg,  ad  Diod.  Sie.,  I.  e.)    It  is  more  than 
probable,  thai  the  Egyptian  priests  themselves  Were 
possessed  of  no  definite  information  on  this  head,  and 
that  Memphis  was  the  capital  of  Lower  Egypt,  as 
Thebes  wss  of  Upper  Egypt,  at  a  very  early  period, 
when  tbe  land  was  under  the  swsy  of  many  contempo- 
raneous monarch*.    When,  however,  the  whole  coun- 
try was  united  under  one  king,  the  royal  residence 
would  swam  to  hate  been  transferred  to  Memphis,  in 


order  to  enjoy,  probably,  tbe  cool  breezes  from  the 
sea,  and  Thebes  would  then  appear  to  have  declined 
m  importance.  The  circuit  of  Memphis  is  given  by 
Diodorus  st  160  stadia,  from  which  it  would  seem  that 
H  was  still  larger  in  compass  than  the  city  of  Thebes. 
Memphis  is  supposed  to  have  suffered  much  rrr  the  fn- 
vssion  of  Camoyses.  It  was  adorned  and  beautified, 
however,  under  tbe  Ptolemies ;  snd,  about  the  time  of 
our  Saviour,  was  the  second  city  of  Egypt,  Alexan- 
dres being  the  capital :  but  its  decay  bad  already  be- 
gun. Strabo,  who  visited  it  about  thia  time,  describes 
the  temple  of  Vulcan,  another  of  Venus,  and  a  third 
of  Osiris,  where  the  Apis,  a  sacred  bull,  was  wor- 
shipped (rid.  Apis) ;  and  also  a  Serapeum  and  a  large 
circus.  But  many  of  its  palaces  were  in  ruins  ;  an 
immense  colossus,  formed  of  a  single  stone,  lay  in 
front  Of  the  circus ;  and  among  a  number  of  sphinxes 
near  the  Serapeum,  some  were  covered  with  sand  to 
the  middle  of  the  body,  and  others  were  so  nearly 
buried  as  to  leave  only  their  heads  visible — melan- 
choly and  certain  presages  of  its  future  fate.  In  the 
Seventh  century  the  Saracen  or  Arabian  conquest  of 
Egypt  occurred.  Memphis  was  not  indeed  destroyed 
by  the  victors,  yet  it  had  to  supply  abundant  materials 
for  tbe  new  capital  of  Cairo,  as  a  view  of  this  latter 
place  even  at  the  present  day  conclusively  proves. 
From  this  period  Memphis  fell  gradually  to  ruin ;  and 
though  Benjamin  of  Tndela,  in  tbe  twelfth  century 
found  it  still  in  part  standing,  yet  the  process  of  dilapi- 
dation was  actively  carried  on,  and  most  of  the  for- 
mer inhabitants  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the 
new  capital  of  Cairo.  This  latter  city  he  calls  "  New 
Misnrim,"  snd  Memphis  "  Old  Mlsrsim"  (c  II).  The 
first  modem  traveller  who  seems  to  hsve  discovered 
tbe  true  site  of  Memphis  is  Fourmont  (Description 
del  nonet  d'Hcliopotis  et  de  Memphis,  Paris,  1755, 
8vo).  The  whole  subject  is  now  clearly  elucidated 
by  thtf  resenches  of  the  French  in  Egypt.  The  ruin* 
of  the  ancient  city  extend,  on  the  western  side  of  tbe 
Ntfe,  for  more  than  one  geographical  mile  in  a  south- 
ern direction  from  Old  Cairo.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Saecara  is  to  be  seen  the  spot  where  once  stood  the 
temple  of  Vulcsit.  The  village  which  occupies  a  part 
of  me  site  of  Memphis  is  called  by  Fourmont  Ma- 
ns/, while  more  modern  authorities  name  it  My t- Rah- 
yneh.  Both  are,  in  fact,  right:  along  the  side  of 
Memphis  many  villages  rise,  but  the  largest  masses 
of  ruins  show  themselves  principally  at  Myi-Rakyneh, 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  city.— The  following  de- 
scription of  Memphis,  as  it  appeared  m  the  twelfth 
century,  ib  from  an  Oriental  writer.  (Abdollati£s 


Abridgment  of  Edrisi,  translated  by  De  Saey  — En- 
met 
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are  the  remains  still  extant  in  "old  Misr  or  Memphis, 


cyclopia  Metropolitan*,  art.  Egypt.)  "  Among  the 
monuments  of  the  power  and  genius  of  the  ancient* 


That  city,  a  little  above  Fostat,  in  the  province  of 
Djizeh,  was  inhabited  by  the  Pharaohs,  and  is  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Egypt.  Such  it  con- 
tinued to  be  until  ruined  by  Bokhtnasr  (Nebuchad- 
nezzar) ;  but  many  years  afterward,  when  Alexander 
had  built  lekanderiyeh  (Alexandres),  thia  latter  place 
was  made  the  metropolis  of  Egypt,  and  retained  that 
pre-eminence  till  the  Moslems  conquered  the  country 
under  Amru-ebn-el-Aaal,  who  transferred  the  seat  of 
government  to  Fostat.  At  last  El  Moezz  came  frcm 
the  west  and  built  El  Cahfrah  (Cairo),  which  has  ever 
since  been  the  royal  place  of  residence. — But  let  us 
return  to  the  description  of  Mennf,  also  called  old 
Mist.  Notwithstanding  the  vaat  extent  of  this  city, 
the  remote  period  at  which  it  was  built,  the  change  of 
dynasties  to  which  it  has  been  subjected,  the  attempt* 
made  by  various  nations  to  destroy  even  the  vestiges, 
and  to  obliterate  every  trace  of  it,  by  removing  the 
stones  and  materials  of  which  it  was  formed— ruining 
its  house*  and  defacing  its  sculptures— notwithstand- 
ins  an  this,  combined  with  what  more  than  four  tfcou 
*  811 
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■and  yean  must  have  done  toward*  its  destruction, 
there  are  yet  found  in  it  works  so  wonderful  that  they 
confound  even  a  reflecting  mind,  and  are  such  as  the 
most  eloquent  would  not  be  sble  to  describe.  The 
more  you  consider  them,  the  more  does  your  astonish- 
ment increase ;  and  the  more  yon  look  at  them,  the 
more  pleasure  you  experience  Every  idea  which  they 
suggest  immediately  give*  birth  to  some  other  still 
more  njvel  and  unexpected  ;  and  as  soon  aa  yon  ima- 
gine that  you  have  traced  out  their  full  scope,  yon  dis- 
cover that  there  is  something  still  greater  behind." 
Among  the  works  here  alluded  to,  he  specifies  a  mon- 
olithic temple  similar  to  die  one  mentioned  by  Herod- 
otus, adorned  with  curious  sculpture*.  He  next  ex- 
patiates upon  the  idols  found  among  the  ruins,  not  less 
remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  forms,  the  exactness 
of  their  proportions,  and  perfect  resemblance  to  na- 
ture, than  for  their  truly  astonishing  dimensions.  We 
measured  one  of  them,  be  says,  which,  without  in- 
cluding the  pedestal,  was  46  Met  in  length,  16  feet 
from  side  to  aide,  and  from  back  to  front  in  the  aame 
proportion.  It  was  of  one  block  of  red  granite,  covered 
with  a  coating  of  red  varnish,  the  antiquity  of  which 
seemed  only  to  increase  its  lustre.  The  ruin*  of 
Memphis,  in  his  time,  extended  to  the  distance  of  half 
a  day's  journey  in  every  direction.  But  so  rapidly  has 
the  work  of  destruction  proceeded  since  the  twelfth 
century,  that  few  points  have  been  more  debated  by 
modern  travellers  than  the  site  of  this  celebrated  me- 
tropolis. The  investigation*  of  the  French,  as  nss  al- 
ready been  remarked,  appear  to  have  decided  the  ques- 
tion. "At  Myt-RaJyneh  (Metrahaine),  one  league 
from  Saccara,  we  found,"  aays  General  Dugna,  "so 
many  blocks  of  granite  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and 
sculptures  around  and  within  an  esplanade  three  leagues 
in  circumference,  enclosed  by  heaps  of  rubbish,  that  we 
were  convinced  these  mutt  be  the  ruins  of  Memphis. 
The  sight  of  some  fragments  of  one  of  those  colos- 
•usses,  which  Herodotus  says  were  erected  by  Sesos- 
tria  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  would, 
indeed,  have  been  sufficient  to  dispel  our  doubts  had 
any  remained.  The  wrist  of  this  colossus  shows  that 
it  must  have  been  46  feet  high."  (RutttWi  Egypt, 
p.  316,  tcaq.)— Memphis  is  thought  by  many  to. have 
been  the  Noph  of  Scripture,  (Itaiak,  19,  13  —  Jer., 
3,  16.— Exd.,80,  18-16.) 

MaNAHDKK  (Mtvavipof),  I.  a  celebrated  comic  poet 
of  Athena,  born  B.C.  84*.  According  to  Suidaa,  he 
was  the  son  of  Diopitbes  and  Hegistrate,  was  cross- 
eyed, and  yet  clear-beaded  enough  {crrpaSit  rac  6fei( 
Afvf  ii  row  voiiv).  Hi*  father  was  at  this  time  com- 
mander of  the  forces  stationed  by  the  Athenians  at  the 
Hellespont,  and  must  therefore  have  been  a  man  of 
some  consequence.  Alexis,  the  comic  poet,  was  hia 
uncle  and  ioatructer  in  the  drama.  {Prolcg.,  Aru- 
toph.,  p.  SO.)  Theophraetus  waa  bis  tutor  in  philoso- 
phy and  literature,  and  be  may  have  derived  from  the 
latter  ibe  knowledge  of  character  for  which  he  was  so 
eminent.  (Diog.  Laert.,  6,  86.)  The  merit  of  his 
pieces  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Chief  of  the  New 
Comedy.  His  compositions  were  remarkable  for  their 
elegance,  refined  wit,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
In  hia  21st  year  he  brought  out  the  'Opytf,  hia  first 
drama.  {ProUg.,  Arutoph.,  p.  m.)  He  lived  29 
years  more,  dying  B.C.-  292,  after  having  composed 
106  plays,  according  to  some  authorities  (Apollod.,  ap. 
Aul.  Geil.,  17, 4),  and  according  to  others  108.  (Sm- 
da*.—yiypa+c  nuupdiat  017.)  He  gained  the  prize, 
however,  only  eight  times,  notwithstanding  the  num- 
ber of  hia  productions,  and  although  he  was  the  most 
admired  writer  of  his  time.  One  hundred  and  fifteen 
titles  of  comedies  ascribed  to  him  have  come  down  to 
us ;  but  it  is  clear,  of  course,  that  all  these  are  not 
correctly  attributed  to  him.  {Fabric.,  Bifilioth.  Gr., 
vol.  2,  p.  460.  466,  ed.  Harlei.)  Menander  is  said 
to  have  been  drowned  while  bathing  in  the  harbour  of 
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Pimus,  and  a  line  in  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  is  supposed  by 
some  to  allude  to  this:  "  Comau  ut  nuiiu periit  dam 
nabat  t*  wmW   {lb.,  691.)   According  to  another 
accoont,  he  drowned  himself  because  his  rival  Phile- 
mon obtained  the  prize  in  a  dramatic  contest— All 
antiquity  agrees  m  praise  of  Menander.   We  lean 
from  Ovid  that  all  his  plots  turned  on  lore,  sod  that 
in  his  time  the  plays  of  Menander  were  common  chil- 
dren's books.   {Chid,  Trist.,  2,  370.)  Julius  Ceav 
called  Terence  a  "  dinuAwlui  Maunder,"  or  "  haired 
Menander,"  having  reference  to  hia  professed  imita- 
tion of  the  Athenian  dramatist.   Terence,  indeed,  mi 
but  a  translator  of  bis  dramas.    Plutarch  preferred 
Menander  to  Aristophanes,  and  Dio  Chrysostom  nuk- 
ed him  above  all  the  writers  of  the  Old  Corned;. 
Quintilian  (10,  1,  69)  gives  him  unqualified  praise  u 
a  delineator  of  manner*.    From  these  notices,  from 
the  plays  of  Terence,  and  from  an  awkward  compli- 
ment passed  upon  him  by  Aristophanes  the  gnmna- 
riau,  we  may  infer  that  Menander  was  an  admirable 
painter  of  real  life.    He  waa  a  man,  however,  of  licen- 
tioos  principles  ;  and  hia  effeminate  and  immoral  hab- 
it*, and  that  careleasneaa  in  his  verses  which  subjected 
him  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  or,  at  least,  of  copying, 
all  point  to  the  man  of  fashion  rather  than  the  ima- 
ginative poet.    It  haa  been  observed  that  there  is  tht 
little  of  the  humorous  in  the  fragments  of  Memmdet 
which  remain ;  but  we  cannot  judge  of  a  play  by  frag- 
ments.   Sheridan's  plays,  if  reduced  to  the  aame  state, 
would  be  open  to  a  similar  charge,  although  be  it 
perhaps  the  roost  witty  writer  of  any  age  or  coot- 
try.    The  essential  aim  of  the  comedy  of  men  mot  a 
to  excite  interest  and  smiles,  not  laughter.   The  plan 
of  Menander  were  probably  very  simple  in  dramatic 
action.    Terence  did  not  keep  to  this  simplicity,  but, 
aa  he  telle  ue  himself,  added  to  the  main  plot  •one 
subordinate  one  taken  from  a  different  piece  of  Me- 
nander ;  thus  making,  aa  he  aays,  one  piece  out  of  two. 
Between  the  time  of  Aristophanes  and  that  of  Memo- 
der,  a  gnat  change  must  have  taken  place  in  the  Athe- 
nian character,  which,  in  all  probability,  waa  mush; 
brought  about  by  the  change  in  the  political  condiuw 
of  the  Athenian  state.   The  apirit  of  the  people  hid 
declined  from  the  noble  patriotism  which  character- 
ized the  plsya  of  Aristophanes  at  a  time  when  A  them 
waa  struggling  for  supremssy  in  Greece ;  end,  is  the 
time  of  Menander,  Macedonian  influence  had  Many 
extinguished  the  spirit  thst  once  animated  the  con- 
querors of  Marathon  and  Platan.    Manners  probably 
had  not  changed  for  the  bolter  in  Athena  ;  though  tu 
obscenity  and  ribaldry  of  Aristophanes  would  no  long 
er  have  been  tolerated.    The  transition  from  coarse- 
ness of  expression  to  a  decent  propriety  of  language 
marks  the  history  of  liters  tore  in  every  country.  That 
toe  personal  satire  and  the  coarseness,  wbich-cbarac- 
terized  the  old  comedy,  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the 
age  and  circumstances  in  which  Menander  lived,  and 
there  remained  nothing  for  him  to  attempt  as  a  dram- 
atist but  the  new  species  of  comedy  ,  in  which,  by  the 
unanimous  judgment  of  all  antiquity,  be  attained  to 
the  highest  excellence. — The  fragments  of  Menander 
are  principally  preserved  in  Alhenmus,  Stobsos.  and 
the  Greek  lexicographers  snd  grammarians.  They 
were  published  along  with  those  of  Philemon  by  U 
Clerc  (Ctericus),  in  1709,  8vo.    This  edition,  exe- 
cuted with  very  little  care,  gave  occasion  to  a  very 
disgraceful  literary  warfare,  in  which  Bentley,  Bor- 
mann,  Gronovius,'  De  Pauw,  and  D'Orville  took  an 
active  part.    {Fabric.,  BM.  Or.,  vol.  3.  p.  467,  ed. 
Harlct.)   The  beat-edition  ia  that  of  Meineke.  Herd  . 
1823,  8vo.— It  seems  possible  thst  some  of  the  plays 
of  Menander  may  yet  exist ;  at  least  there  ia  evidence 
to  the  fact  of  some  of  the  play*  having  been  in  ex- 
istence in  the  seventeenth  century.    (Encyclop.  Ut 
Knout. ,  vol.  15,  p.  92.— TketUre  of  tie  Greeks,  4th 
ed.,  p.  123.)— II.  A  native  of  Laodicea.  who  lived 
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iwut  370  B.C.  He  wu  the  author  of  a  treatise 
Thpi  'EriteLnriKuv,"  Concerning  discount*  delivered 
for  inert  display" —  III.  Sumamed  "Protector,"  • 
Greek  writer,  who  lived  at  Constantinople  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  sixth  century  He  was  one  of  the 
emperor's  body-guard,  whence  he  derived  the  name  of 
"Protector."  {Cod.  Theodot..  6,  24.)  He  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Eastern  empire,  from  A.D.  659  to  A.D. 
684,  in  eight  books,  of  which  considerable  extracts 
hire  been  preserved  in  the  "  Ecloga  Lcgalionum," 
attributed  to  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus.  The  best 
edition  of  Memoder  is  by  Beltker  and  Niebnhr,  Bonn., 
1830,  together  with  the  fragments  of  Dexippua,  Eu- 
mpius,  Pstricius,  ckc    (Eneyel.  Us.  Knew.,  vol.  15, 

D.M.) 

MznapTi,  I.  a  powerful  tribe  of  Belgic  Gaul,  occu- 
pying originally  all  the  country  between  the  Rhenus 
rod  Mosa  (Rhine  and  Mtute)  as  far  nearly  as  the  ter- 
ritory of  Juliek.  In  Cesar's  time  the*  had  even  pos- 
sessions on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  Rhine,  until  driven 
thence  by  the  German  tribes.  (Caw.,  B.  <?.,  4,  4.) 
At  a  later  period  they  removed  from  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  when  the  Ubii  and  Sigambri,  from  Germany, 
established  themselves  on  the  western  bsnk  of  the  riv- 
er. From  a  passage  in  Tacitus  (Hist.,  4,  28),  it  ap- 
pears that  the  territory  of  this  tribe  was  subsequently 
to  be  found  along  the  lower  Meuse.  They  had  a  for- 
tress on  this  last-mentioned  stream,  whose  name  of 
Csstellum  still  subsists  in  Kessel.  In  Cesar's  days 
the  Menapii  had  no  city,  but  lived  after  the  German 
fashion,  in  the  woods  and  among  the  fens.  (Man- 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  201.)— It.  A  Gallic  tribe 
who  migrated  into  Hibemia  ( Ireland),  and  settled  in 
part  of  the  modem  province  of  Leinster.  (Mannert, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  218.) 

Mtsu,  a  freednran  of  Pompey  the  Great,  noted  for 
frequently  changing  aides  in  the  war  between  Sextna 
Pompeius  snd  the  triumvirs.  He  first  deserted  the 
party  of  Sextos,  under  whom  he  held  an  important 
neraf  command,  and  went  over  to  Augustus:  then 
he  returned  to  his  former  side ;  and  again  abandoned 
It  and  joined  the  forces  of  the  enemy.  (Compare  Ap- 
fien,  B.  C,  5,  78,  seqq.)  The  historian  just  quoted 
applies  to  him  the  very  appropriate  title  of  iraXi/nrpo- 
wnjf.  Horace  has  been  thought  to  allude  to  htm  m 
his  4th  Epode  ;  but  this  opinion,  though  countenanced 
by  the  earlier  commentators,  has  been  rejected  by 
sore  recent  scholars.  (DSring,  ad  Herat.,  Epod.,  4, 
<V ) 

Mannas,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta  Parvum, 
northeast  of  Sebennytns,  and  near  the  coast.  It  was 
the  chief  city  of,  arid  gave  name  to,  the  Mendesian 
nome.  From  it  also  the  Mendesian  mouth  of  the  Nile 
(Ostium  Mendesium),  now  the  canal  of  Achmun,  de- 
rived its  appellation.  The  goat  was  here  an  object  of 
adoration,  and  Herodotus  slates  (2,  46)  that  both  this 
animal  and  the  god  Pan  were  called  in  the  Egyptian 
language  Mendes.  Psn  was  worshipped  at  this  place 
with  the  visage  and  feet  of  a  goat ;  though  what  the 
Greek  writers  here  call  Pan  answers  more  correctly 
to  the  deity  Priopus,  or  the  generstive  sttribute  con- 
sidered abstractedly.  At  Mendes,  female  goats  were 
also  held  sacred.  The  fable  of  Jupiter  having  been 
suckled  by  a  goat  probably  arose  from  some  emble- 
matic composition,  the  true  explanation  of  which  was 
known  only  to  the  initiated. — The  city  of  Mendes 
gradually  disappeared  from  history,  and  in  its  imme- 
diate vicinity  rose  the  city  of  Thmois,  where  the  goat 
was  still  worshipped  as  at  Mendes. — Jablonski  (Pantk. 
Jigypt.,  1,  2,  7)  makca  Mende*  signify  "fertile"  or 
"prolific."  and  regards  it  as  expressive  of  the  fertil- 
izing and  productive  energies  of  nature,  especially  of 
the  son.  In  like  manner,  we  find  it  stated  that  Thmw- 
a  in  the  Egyptian  tongue  also  signified  "a  goat." 
(Hieron.,  ad  Jcnin.,  2,  6.)  Lacroze,  on  the  contrary, 
makes  Thnati*  equivalent  to  "  the  city  of  Lions." 


Jablonski  (Voc„  p.  89,  seqq.)  inclines  to  the  former  of 
these  explanations  ;  while  Champollion,  on  his  side, 
seeks  to  overthrow  both,  by  giving  Thmuis  the  mean- 
ing of  "  island  "  (VEgypte  too*  It*  Pharaon*,  vol. 
2,  p.  119. — Compare  Creuzer,  Symbolik,  vol.  1,  p. 
476. — Knight,  Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang-,  dec,  4 
191.— Class.  Journ.,  vol.  26,  p.  265.)— The  ruins 
of  Mendes  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
town  of  Achmun.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt  1, 
p.  579.) 

Mkneclbs,  a  nstive  of  Barce  in  Cyrenaica,  who 
wrote  an  historical  work  on  the  Athenians.  Harpo 
cration  and  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  are  in  doubt 
whether  to  assign  this  production  to  Menecles,  or  to  a 
certain  Callistratus.  The  scholiast  on  Pindar  (PyiA-, 
4,  10)  has  preserved  a  fragment  from  a  work  of  Men- 
ecles, which  relates  to  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrene. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  taken  from  the  Atfoicd  of  this 
writer.   (SchSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  225.) 

MzNEcalTBs,  I.  a  native  of  EUea,  in  jEoIis,  con- 
temporary with  Heeateus.  Strabo  cites  his  work  "  Ok 
the  origin  of  cities"  (rrepi  xrloeov),  and  bis  "  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Hellespont"  ('EXfoior-ovrtaicit  neploSoc). 
— II.  Tiberius  Claudius,  a  physician  in  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  snd  a  resident  at  Rome.  Galen  makes 
mention  of  him,  and  speaks  also  of  several  of  his 
preparations.  He  was  the.  inventor  of  the  diachylon, 
a  species  of  plaster  much  used  even  in  modern  times 
(Galen,  de  Cempo*.  Medic.,  6,  p.  228),  and  also  of  a 
preparation  called  l/tiopioc,  composed  of  eachsrotic 
substances.  (Id.  it.)  An  inscription  given  by  Mont- 
fsucon  informs  us  that  he  waa  imperial  physician,  and 
that  he  composed  155  works.  (Montfaucon,  tuppl., 
vol.  3,  pt.  4. — Sprengel,  Hut.  Med.,  vol.  2,  p.  50, 
teq.) — III.  A  physician,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  who 
became  extremely  vain  in  consequence  of  his  success 
in  curing  epilepsies.  He  assumed,  in  consequence,  the 
appellation  of  Jupiter,  as  the  dispenser  of  life  unto 
others,  while  he  gave  the  names  of  other  deitiea  to  the 
individuals  whom  he  had  cured,  and  always  had  some 
of  them  following  him  as  minor  gods  throughout  the 
cities  of  Greece.  He  is  said  to  have  stipulated  for 
this  service  on  their  part  before  he  undertook  to  euro 
them.  In  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  he  employed  the  following  language :  "  Menecra- 
tct,  Jupiter  (6  Zeir)  to  Philip,  the  king  of  the  Mace- 
donian*, success"  (ei  Kp&mtv).  The  reply  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch  waa  characteristic :  "  Philip  tot 
Mentcrattt,  a  tound  mind  (irytaheiv) :  I  advise  the* 
to  betake  thyself  to  Antieyra."— The  ssme  king  plsyed 
off,  on  one  occasion,  s  good  practical  joke  on  this  crazy 
disciple  of  JSsculapius.  Having  invited  him  to  a 
splendid  banquet,  he  seated  him  apart  from  the  other 
guests,  snd  placed  before  him  a  censer  containing  frank- 
incense. The  fumes  of  this  were  his  only  portion  of 
the  feast,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  banqueted  on 
more  substantial  food.  Menec rates  at  first  was  de- 
lighted at  the  compliment,  bnt  the  cravings  of  bnnger 
soot)  convinced  him  that  he  was  still  a  mortal,  and  he 
abruptly  left  the  apartment,  complaining  of  havingbeen 
insulted  by  the  king.  (Athtneetu,  7,  p.  289.— Mfam, 
V.  H.,  12,  61.)  Plutsreh  makea  Meneerates  to  have 
written  the  letter  in  question  to  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta  (Apopkth.  Reg.  et  Due.),  but  incorrectly  ac- 
cording to  Perizonius.   (Periton.,  ad  Ml.,  I.  e.) 

MKNC*-£m>t,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Eretria,  who  flouriahed  towards  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century  before  Christ.  Though  nobly  descended,  he 
was  obliged,  through  poverty,  to  submit  to  a  mechan- 
ical employment,  either  as  s  tent-maker  or  mason. 
He  formed  an  early  acquaintance  with  Asclepiadea, 
who  waa  a  fellow-labourer  with  him  in  the  same  occu- 
pation. Having  resolved  to  devote  themselves  to  phi- 
losophy, they  abandoned  their  mean  employment  and 
went  to  Athena,  where  Plato  presided  in  the  Academy. 
It  waa  soon  observed  that  these  strangers  had  no  vist- 
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ble  nnu  of  subsistence,  and,  according  to  a  law  of 
Solon's,  they  wer*  cited  before  the  court  of  Areopagus, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  thsjr  were 
supported.  The  master  of  one  of  the  public  prisons 
was,  at  their  request,  sent  for,  and  attested,  that  every 
night  these  two  youths  went  among  the  criminals,  aud, 
by  grinding  with  them,  earned  two  drachmas,  which 
enabled  them  to  spend  the  day  in  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy. The  magistrates,  struck  with  admiration  at 
ouch  an  extraordinary  proof  of  an  indefatigable  thirst 
after  knowledge,  dismissed  them  with  high  applause, 
and  presented  them  with  two  hundred  drachmas. 
{Alhcn<au,  4,  p.  168.)  They  net  with  several  other 
friends,  who  liberally  supplied  them  with  whatever  was 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  prosecute  their  studies. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friend,  ana  probably  in  bis  society, 
Menedemus  went  from  Athens  to  Megan,  to  attend 
upon  the  instructions  of  Stilpo.  He  expressed  his 
approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  this  philosopher 
taught,  by  giving  him  the  appellation  of  "the  Liber- 
al." He  next  visited  Elis,  where  he  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Phaedo,  and  afterward  bis  successor.  Transfer- 
ring toe  Eliac  school  from  Elis  to  hie  native  city,  be 

eve  it  the  name  of  Eretriap.  In  his  school  he  neg- 
ated those  forms  which  wore  commonly  observed  in 
places  of  this  kind ;  his  hearers  were  not,  as  usual, 
placed  on  circular  beaches  around  him ;  but  every  one 
attended  him  in  whatever  posture  he  pleased,  standing, 
walking,  or  sitting.  At  first  Menedemus  was  received 
by  the  Eretrians  with  contempt,  and,  on  account  of  the 
vehemence  with  which  he  disputed,  be  was  often 
branded  with  the  appellation  of  our  and  madman.  But 
afterward  he  rose  into  high  esteem,  and  was  intrusted 
with  a  public  office,  to  which  was  affixed  an  annual 
stipend  of  300  talents.  He  discharged  the  trust  with 
fidelity  aud  reputation,  but  would  only  accept  a  fourth 
part  of  the  salary.  .  He  waa  afterward  sent  as  ambas- 
sador to  Ptolemy,  Lysander,  and  Demetrius,  and  did 
his  countrymen  several  important  services.  Antigonus 
entertained  a  personal  respect  for  him,  and  professed 
himself  one  of  his  disciples.  His  intimacy  with  this 
prince  made  the  Eretrians  suspect  him  of  a  design  to 
betray  their  city  to  Antigonus.  To  save  himself,  he 
fled  to  Antigonus,  and  soon  after  died,  in  the  84th  year 
of  his  age.  It  is  thought  be  precipitated  his  death  by 
abstaining  from  food,  being  oppressed  with  grief  at  the 
ingratitude  of  hie  countrymen,  and  on  being  unable  to 
persuade  Antigonus  to  restore  the  lost  liberties  of  his 
country.  (Diog.  Laert.,  9,  y  126,  teqq. —  Enfield?* 
Hillary  of  PkUotogky,  vol.  1,  p.  204,  teqq.) — II.  A 
native  of  Lampsacus,  in  whom  the  spirit  of  the  Cynic 
sect  degenerated  into  downright  madness.  Dressed 
in  a  black  cloak,  with  an  Arcadian  cap  upon  hie  bead, 
on  which  were  drawn  the  figures  of  the  twelve  signs 
of  the  zodiac,  with  tragic  buskins  on  bis  legs,  with  a 
long  beard,  and  with  an  ashen  staff  in  hie  hand,  he 
went  about  like  a  maniac,  saying  that  be  was  a  spirit, 
returned  from  the  lower  world  to  admonish  the  living. 
He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Macedon. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  6,  v  104 — SuuL,*  «.  ftwc—EnfieWi 
Hutory  a) [PkiUuopky,  vol  l,p.  314.) 

Menelai  Pobtus  (MrveAaZof  Xirfv,  Herod.,  4, 
169),  a  harbour  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa, 
in  Cyrenaica,  and  between  the  city  of  Cyrene  and 
gypt.  It  was  fabled  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
enelaus,  who,  on  fleeing  from  Egypt,  i.Hed  upon 
this  coast  (Strat.,  1195. — Seylax,  p.  46.— Com. 
Nep.,  VU.  Age*.,  n.—Mamert,  Geogr.,  voL  10,  pt. 
*.P.86.) 

MxMKLi'iuM  (or  Menelai  Mods),  a  range  of  bills  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotaa,  stretching  to  the  south- 
east of  the  city,  and  rising  abruptly  from  the  river. 
Polybiua  (6, 22)  says  these  hills  were  remarkably  high 
QiUafiipovTus  vtyiXovc).  but  modern  travellers  assure  us 
that  this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  they  are  mere  hil- 
locks when  compared  to  Taygetus  (Dodaell,  vol.  3, 
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p.  409.— Gett,  Its*,  of  the  Mom,  p.  222),  »  that 
perhaps  we  should  read,  in  the  text  of  Polybiua,  od 
dia+epovrus  infaXovf-  ( Crawur'i  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  210.) 

MkmlIus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  brother  of  Aga- 
memnou.    He  waa  the  sou  of  Plistheues;  but  bis  It- 
ther  dying  young,  end  his  mother  Aerope  having  twee 
taken  in  marriage  by  Atreua,  her  father-in-law,  bods 
Menelaus  snd  Agamemnon  received  the  common  uame 
of  Air  ids,  a*  if  they  had  been  the  sons  of  Aliens, 
After  the  murder  of  Aureus,  Thyestes  his  brother  as- 
cended the  throne,  and  compelled  Menclaui  ami 
Agamemnon  to  flee  from  Argolis.   They  found  ta 
asylum,  first  with  Polyphides,  king  of  Sicyon,  tut 
then  with  (Eneus,  king  of  Calydou.   From  the  latter 
court  they  proceeded  to  Sparta,  where  Menelaus  be- 
came the  successful  candidate  for  the  hand  of  Helen 
(Kid.  Helena);  and,  at  tbe  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  throne.    His  conjugal  felici- 
ty, however,  wss  not  destined  to  be  of  long  continu- 
ance.   Paris,  tbe  sun  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  came 
on  a  viait  to  Sparta,  accompanied  by  jEneu.  Here 
he  was  hospitably  entertained  by  Menelaus.  The 
Trojsn  prince,  at  tbe  banquet,  bestowed  gifts  on  hit 
fair  hostess  Helen,  and  shortly  after  Menelaus  sailed 
to  Crete,  directing  his  queen  to  entertain  the  guests  u 
long  aa  ihey  arayed.    Venae,  however,  inspired  Paru 
and  Helen  with  mutual  love,  and,  filling  a  vessel  with 
tbe  property  of  Menelaus,  they  fled  from  Sparta  du- 
ring his  absence.    A  tempest  sent  by  Juno  drew 
tbem  to  Sidoo,  which  city  Paris  took  and  plundered, 
and,  sailing  thence  to  Ilium,  be  there  celebrated  as 
union  with  Helen.   Menelaus,  being  informed  by  In 
of  what  bad  occurred,  returned  borne  and  consulted 
with  bis  brother  Agamemnon,  king  of  Mvcsnc,  about 
an  expedition  to  Ilium  ;  he  then  repaired  to  Nestor  it 
Pylos,  and,  going  through  Greece,  they  assembled  the 
chieftains  for  the  war,  all  of  tbem  having  been  bound, 
as  ia  said,  by  an  oalb  to  lend  aucb  aid  whenever « 
might  be  demanded  of  them. — After  the  destruction  ol 
Troy  (pid.  Troja)  and  the  recovery  of  Helen  (tid. 
Helena  and  Deiphobua),  Menelaus,  who  bad  com- 
manded the  Spartan  forcea  in  that  memorable  war. 
kept  company  with  Nestor,  on  hie  return  to  Greece, 
until  they  reached  the  promontory  of  Sunium  ia  Aiwa. 
Apollo  here  slew  Phronlis,  the  pilot  of  Menelaus'  sain, 
and  the  latter  waa  obliged  to  atay  and  bury  him.  Hav- 
ing performed  the  funeral  rites,  he  again  put  to  sea, 
but,  aa  he  approached  Cape  Malea,  Jupiter  sent  forth 
a  storm,  which  drove  some  of  his  vessels  to  Crest, 
where  they  went  to  pieces  against  tbe  rocks.  Five, 
on  board  of  one  of  which  was  Menelaua  himself,  were 
carried  by  the  wind  and  waves  to  Egypt.  (CM.,  S. 
276,  teas.)    During  the  eight  years  of  bis  absence, 
Meuelaua  visited  all  the  adjacent  coasts,  Cyprus. 
Phoenicia,  Egypt,  the  Ethiopians,  Sidooians,  and 
Erembians,  and  also  Libya  (Oat.,  4,  81,  «?»•),  "hue 
tbe  lambs  are  born  horned,  snd  the  sheep  yean  ihree 
times  a  year,  and  milk,  cheese,  and  flesh  are  in  the 
utmost  abundance,  for  king  and  shepherd  alike.  In 
these  vsrious  countries  he  collected  mucb  wealth ;  but, 
leaving  Egypt  on  his  voyage  homeward,  he  neglected 
offering  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  snd  wss,  in  consequence, 
detained  by  want  of  wind  at  the  isle  of  Pharos. 
They  were  ben  twenty  days,  and  their  stock  of  pro- 
visions ware  nearly  exhausted,  when  Menelaus  waa  in- 
formed of  what  he  ought  Ui  do  by  Proteus,  whom  he 
had  caught  for  that  purpose  by  tbe  advice  of  the  sea- 
nymph  fdotbea.    Having  offered  due  sacrifices  to  tie 
immortal  geda,  a  favourable  wind  was  sent,  which 
speedily  carried  him  homeward  ;  and  he  arrived  in  ha 
native  country  on  the  very  day  that  Orestes  was  giv- 
ing the  funeral-feast  for  his  mother  and  -Egisihus, 
whom  he  bad  slain.  (Od.,  4,  351,  *eqq.)  Such  is  the 
narrative  of  Homer.    Helena,  socording  to  this  asms 
poet,  wss  tbe  companion  of  all  tbe  wanderings  of 
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the  Egyptian  priests  pretended  that 
by  aa>erse  wind*  to  Egypt,  where 
:  then  king,  learning  the  truth,  kept 


Itenslaus;  bqt 
Parisvwae  driven  b; 
Prole  us,  who  wae 

Helena  and  dismissed  Parii ;  that  the  Greek*  would 
not  believe  the  Trojans,  that  aba  was  not  in  their  city, 
all  they  had  taken  it ;  and  that  then  Meneiaue  sailed 
to  Egypt,  where  his  wife  waa  restored  to  him.  (Ht- 
nd.,  2,  1 13,  ttqe. — Vid  Helena. — Keigktley'e  My- 
ihMogy,  p.  493,  area.) — As  regards  the  reconciliation 
'  af  Menelaus  and  Helen,  Virgil  followa  the  account 
<*hich  make*  the  latter  to  have  ingratiated  herself  into 
the  favour  of  her  first  husband  by  betraying  De'ipho- 
bu*  into  his  hands  on  the  night  when  Troy  waa  taken. 
(JSn.,  6,  484,  eeqq  — Compare  Quint.  Col.,  13,  364, 
saw. — Did.  Cref.,6,  116.) 

Mbnbmos,  I.  Agrippa,  a  celebrated  Roman,  who 
obtained  the  consulship  B.C.  601,  and  who  afterward 
prevailed  upon  the  people,  when  they  had  seceded  to 
the  Mone  Sacer,  to  return  to  the  city.  He  related  on 
this  occasion  the  well-known  fable  of  the  stomach  and 
the  limbs.  (Ln>.,  3,  16.— A.,  3,  33.)— II.  Titus,  son 
of  the  preceding,  waa  chosen  cenaul  with  C.  Hora- 
traa,  B.C.  476,  when  he  was  defeated  by  the  Tasci, 
and  being  called  to  an  aeooent  by  the  tribunes  for  this 
Mure,  waa  sentenced  to  pay  a  heavy  fine.  Ha  died 
of  grief  soon  after.    (!•».,  61,  aeaf.) 

Manas,  the  first  king  mentioned  as  having  reigned 
over  Egypt,  and  who  ia  supposed  to  have  lived  above 
3000  B.C.,  about  the  time  fixed  by  biblical  chronoio- 
oiata  for  the  foaodation  of  the  O^gi*™  of  Assyria  by 
Nhnrod,  and  correepoodinc  also  with  the  era  of  the 
Chinese  emperor  Yao,  with  whom  the  historical  pe- 
riod of  China  begins.    AU  inquiries  concerning  the 
history  of  nationa  previoo*  to  this  epoch  are  mere 
speculation*  unsupported  by  evidence.    The  records 
of  the  Egyptian  priests,  aa  handed  down  to  us  by  He- 
rodotus, Manetno,  Eratosthenes,  and  others,  place  the 
era  of  Menes  several  thousand  years  farther  beck, 
reckoning  a  great  number  of  kinga  and  dynasties  after 
bin,  with  remarks  on  the  gigantic  stature  of  some  of 
the  kinga,  and  on  their  wonderful  exploits,  and  other 
characteristics  of  mystical  and  confused  tradition. 
(Consult  Eueebiue,  Ckrtm.  Canon.,  td.  Man  tt  Zok- 
rai..  Medial.,  1818.)    It  has  bean  conjectured  that 
soveral  of  Manetho'a  dynasties  were  not  successive, 
bat  contemporaneous,  reigning  over  various  parte  of 
the  country.    From  the  time  of  Menes,  however, 
something  like  a  chronological  series  baa  been  made 
out  by  ChampoUion,  Wilkinson,  and  other  Egyptian 
chronologiats,  partly  from  the  hist  of  Maaelko,  and 
partly  from  the  Phonetic  inscriptions  oa  the  aaono- 
menta  of  the  country. — Menes,  it  ia  said  by  some 
(Herod.,  3,  99),  bnilt  the  city  of  Memphis,  and,  in  the 
prosecution  of  hia  work,  stopped  the  coarse  of  the 
Nile  near  it,  by  constructing  a  causeway  several  miles 
broad,  and  caused  it  to  run  through  the  mountains. 
(Vid.  Nilus.)  Diodorus  Sicnlus,  however  (1,  50),  as- 
signs the  foundation  of  Memphis  to  Ucboreue.  Bish- 
op Clayton  contends  that  Meaea  was  net  the  first  king 
of  Egypt,  but  that  he  only  transferred  the  seat  of  em- 
pire from  Thebes  to  Memphis.   (Fid.  remarks  ander 
the  article  Memphis.)   Zoesa  finds  sn  analogy  be- 
tween the  names  Menu  and  Mnewie;  to  which  may 
be  added  those  of  the  Indian  Mem.  snd  the  Cretan 
Minor,  to  say  nothing  of  the  German  Jteanar.  (Zae- 
gm,  <U  Ottluc.,  p.  11.) 

MBwaasTBsi  Posies,  a  harbour  not  far  from  Gades, 
an  trae  oosat  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  Baltics,  Aa 
oracle  of  Menestkeus  waa  said  to  have  been  in  or  near 
the  place.  The  modem  Puerto  de  Santa  Maria  is 
thought  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  spot.  (Ukert, 
Oeogr.,  vol  2,  p.  348.) 

ftf  afvassTHBua  or  MmMTHBca,  a  son  of  Petena,  and 
great-grandson  of  Erocbtheus,  who  so  insinuated  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  the  people  of  Athens,  that,  daring 
■Ve  long  absence  of  Theseus,  who  Wss  engaged  ia  per- 
6M 


forming  his  various  adventures,  he  waa  elected  king. 
The  lawful  monarch,  at  hia  return  home,  was  expelled, 
and  Menestheus  established  his  usurpation  by  hia  pop- 
ular manner*  and  great  moderation.  As  he  had  bean 
one  of  Helen's  suiters,  he  went  to  the  Trojan  wsr  st 
the  head  of  the  people  of  Athena,  and  died  on  his  re- 
turn in  the  island  of  Meloa  He  waa  succeeded  by 
Dernophoon,  the  son  of  Theseus.   (Phut.,  Yit.  Thee.) 

Mamnz,  or  LoroPMaoiTie  Insula,  an  island  off 
the  coast  of  Africa,  ia  the  vicinity  of  the  Syrtis  Minor, 
and  forming  part  of  its  southern  side.  Its  name  of 
Lotophagiti*  (Aurof aytrtf)  or  lotophagorum  truant 
(Aurofuyuv  w/oof )  was  given  it  by  the  Greeks,  front 
the  belief  that  in  this  quarter  was  to  be  placed  Homers 
land  of  the  Lotophsgi ;  and,  in  fact,  both  the  island  it- 
self, and  also  the  adjacent  country  along  the  coast  of 
the  Syrtis,  produced  abundance  of  this  sweet  and 
tempting  fruit,  {Herod.,  2, 93.— Id., 4, 177  — Polyh., 
13,  3.— Euetatk.  ad  Hem.,  Od,  10,  84,  p.  161«.)  In 
our  editions  of  Serial,  the  island  is  called  Brachion 
(Bpaxeiuv\  a  manifest  interpolation,  which  has  found 
its  way  into  the  text  from  the  note  or  gloss  of  some  in- 
dividual, who  wished  to  convey  the  information  that 
there  were  many  shallows  in  the  neighbourhood.  (JbTaa- 
nert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  144.)— The  island  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  dnring  the  first  Punic 
war,  snd  then,  for  the  first  time,  we  learn  that  the  trae 
name,  and  the  one  used  among  the  natives  themselves, 
waa  Meninx  (M^Wyf. — PolyS.,  1,  39. — Compare  Di- 
onye.  Perieg.,  v.  48a>  From  this  time  forward, 
Menrnx  remained  the  mora  usual  appellation  among 
the  geographies!  writers. — Strabo  (834)  inform!  us 
that  the  chief  city  bora  the  same  name  with  the  island. 
Pliny  (5,  4)  speaks  of  the  city  of  Meninx  towards  Af- 
rica, and  of  another  named  Tboar.  Ptolemy  likewise 
mentions  two  cities,  Meninx  and  Gem,  the  former  of 
which  he  places  to  the  northeast,  and  the  latter  to  the 
southwest.  It  i*  more  than  brobsble,  that  the  chief 
.city  of  the  ialand  was  not  called  Meninx,  but  only  re- 
ceived this  name  from  those  who  traded  thither,  and 
that  the  true  appellation  was  Girba,  which  wss  given 
at  a  later  period  to  the  whole  ialand.  (Aurel.  Viet., 
Epit.,  c.  31.  "  Creari  in  insula  Menmge,  put  raw 
Girba  dicitur.")  The  Arabs  anil  give  it  the  name  at 
Gerko  or  Zerki. — Meninx  was  famed  for  its  purple 
dye,  obtained  from  the  ehellfiah  along  its  shares,  and 
Pliny  ranks  it  next  m  value  to  the  Tynan. 

Mamrros,  a  cynic  philosopher,  bora  at  Sinope  in 
Asia  Minor,  but  whose  family  were  originally  from 
Gsdara,  in  Palestine.  According  to  an  authority  cited 
by  Diogenes  Laertius,  be  was  at  first  a  slave,  hut  af- 
terward obtained  hia  freedom  by  purchase,  and  event- 
ually succeeded,  by  dint  of  money,  in  obtaining  citi- 
zenship at  Thebes.  Here  he  pursued  the  employment 
of  a  money-lender  or  usurer,  and  obtained  from  this  eir- 
comataace  the  appellation  of  'Bfupooaveurrijc  ("oa* 
who  lende  money  at  daily  interest").  Having  been 
defrauded,  and  having  lost,  in  consequence,  all  hia  prop- 
erty, he  hung  himself  ia  despair.  Menippua  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  and  his  satiric  style  was  imi- 
tated by  Varro.  ( Via.  remarks  on  the  Menippean  Sa- 
tire, coder  the  article  Varro.)  Among  other  produc- 
tions, he  wrote  a  piece  entitled  atoyrVoec/  wpiote, 
"  The  Sale  of  Diogenes,"  and  another  called  Natrwa, 
"Necromancy."  ft  is  thought  by  some,  that  this  lat- 
ter performance  suggested  to  some  imitator  of  Lnciaa 
the  idea  of  composing  the  "  Memppus,  or  Oracle  of 
tin  Dead,"  whiob  ra  found  among  the  weak*  ef  the 
native  of  SamoaaU.  (SthSU,  ifiat.  Lib  Or.,  vol.  3, 
p.  883.) 

Mantua,  a  city  of  Assyria,  in  the  district  of  Adiabene, 
to  the  south  of  Areola.  The  adjacent  country  abound- 
ed with  bitumen.  Maanert  supposes  it  to  have  been 
near  the  modem  Dus-Churmalu.  ( Manner t,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  p-  4S8.)   Cnrtua  calls  it  M amnion)  (6,  1). 

Mehodotos,  a  physidiaa  of  the  empiric  school,  bora 
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tt  Nieomedie.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Antiocboe  of 
Laodicea  in  Lycia,  and  lired  daring  the  reigns  of  Tra- 
jan and  Hadrian.  Sextos  Emphicuarankshim  among 
the  Sceptics.  (Pyrrhon.  kypoiyp.,  1,  838,  p.  67.) 
He  banished  analogy  from  the  Empiric  system,  and 
substituted  what  was  called  epilogigm.  The  hatred 
which  he  bore  towards  the  dogmstists  was  so  great, 
that  be  never  designated  them  by  any  other  but  the 
most  derisory  epithets,  sach  as  rpitavucoi,  "  old-rou- 
tine-men ;"  SptftvXiovnt,  "furious  Hon* ,"  Spi/ai/tu- 
pov(,  "contemptible  /oofs,"  die.  (OaUn,  de  tubjig. 
tmptr.,  c.  9,  p.  85. — Sprengel,  Hist.  Med.,  vol.  1,  p. 
494.) 

Mencxosus  (three  syllables),  the  father  of  Jocasta. 

Mcnotis,  I.  the  pilot  of  the  ship  Oyas,  at  the  na- 
val games  exhibited  by  jEneaa  at  the  anniversary  of 
bis  father's  death.  He  was  thrown  into  the  sea  by 
tit  commander  for  having  so  unskilfully  steered  his 
vessel  as  to  prevent  his  obtaining  the  prize  in  the 
contest  He  saved  himself  by  swimming  to  a  rock. 
(Virg.,  JEn.,  5,  191.)— II.  An  Arcadian,  killed  by 
Tumus  in  the  war  of  /Eneas.   (Id.,  IS,  517.) 

MtNtZTiiDU.    Vid.  Mencetius. 

Mencetios,  a  son  of  Actor  snd  jEgina  after  her 
amour  with  Jupiter.  He  left  his  mother  snd  went  to 
Opus,  where  he  had,  by  Stbenele,  Patroclos,  often  call- 
ed from  bim  Menatiadet.  Mencetin*  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Apollod.,  8,  14.— Horn.,  H.,  1,  807.— 
Hygm-Jab.,  97.) 

Mikon,  a  Thessalian  commander  in  the  expedition 
of  Cyras  the  Younger  against  bis  brother  Artaxerxes. 
He  commanded  the  left  wins  in  the  battle  of  Cunaxa. 
He  was  entrapped  along  with  the  other  generals  after 
the  battle  by  Tiasaphernes,  bat  was  not  put  to  death 
with  them.  Xenophon  states  that  he  lived  an  entire 
year  after  having  had  some  personal  punishment  inflict- 
ed, and  then  met  with  an  end  of  his  existence.  (Anab. , 
S,  8,  39.)  Diodorus  states  that  be  was  not  punished 
with  the  other  generals,  because  it  was  thought  that  he 
was  inclined  to  betray  the  Cheeks,  and  be  was  there- 
fore allowed  to  escape  unhurt.  (Died.  Sic.,  14,  87.) 
Marcellinus,  in  his  life  of  Tbucydides,  accuses  Xeno- 
phon of  calumniating  Menon,  on  account  of  his  enmity 
towards  Plato,  who  was  a  friend  of  Menon.  (Vil. 
Thucyi.,  p.  14,  ti.  Bip. — Schneider,  ad  Xen.,  Anab., 
he.  etc.) 

-  Mentor,  I.  one  of  the  most  faithful  friend*  of  Ulys- 
ses, and  the  person  to  whom,  before  his  departure  for 
Troy,  be  consigned  the  charge  of  bis  domestic  affairs. 
Minerva  assumed  his  form  and  voice  in  her  exhortation 
to  Telemaehus,  not  to  degenerate  from  the  valour  and 
wisdom  of  hi*  sire.  (Od.,  3,  368.)  The  goddess, 
under  the  same  form,  sccompenied  him  to  Pylos. 
(Od.,  8,  31,  eei/q.) — II.  A  very  eminent  engraver  on 
silver,  whose  country  i*  uncertain.  He  flourished  be 
fore  the  burning  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus,  in  B.C. 
S66,  as  several  of  his  productions  were  consumed  in 
this  conflagration.  (Plm.,  33, 13, 65.— Martial,  Ep., 
9,  4.\.—StUig,  Did.  Art.,  s.  *.) 

Met*  or  Mxu,  a  dog  of  Icsrius,  who  by  bis  cries 
•bowed  Erigone  where  her  murdered  father  had  been 
thrown.  Immediately  after  this  discovery  the  daugh- 
ter hung  herself  in  despair,  and  the  dog  pined  away, 
and  was  made  a  constellation  in  the  heavens,  known 
by  the  name  of  Canis.  (Ovid,  Met.,  7,  363. — Hygin., 
fab.,  180.— Mian,  H.  A.,  7,  38.) 

MbbourIi  PtonoirrotftraT,  the  same  with  the  Her- 
msum  Promontorium.  A  promontory  of  Africa,  on 
the  coast  of  Zeugitarta,  now  Cape  Bon. 

MckcurTos,  I.  a  celebrated  god  of  antiquity,  called 
Hermes  fEouifr)  by  the  Greeks.  Homer  snd  Hesiod, 
however,  style  him  Hermeias  (TZp/uiac) ;  and  wherever 
the  form  TEppfr  occurs  in  these  poets,  the  passage 
may  be  regarded  as  an  interpolation.  Mercury  was 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  and  of  Jupiter  in  particular ; 
be  was  the  god  of  speech,  of  eloquence;  the  patron  of 


orators,  of  merchants,  of  all  dishonest  permits,  anil 

Srtieularly  thieves,  of  travellers,  and  of  shepherds. 
•  also  presided  over  highways  and  crossweye,  us! 
conducted  the  souls  of  the  dead  to  the  world  below. 
The  Greeks  escribed  to  their  Hermes  the  invention  ol 
the  lyre,  of  letter*,  of  commerce,  snd  of  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  they  plsced  bis  birth  either  on  Mount 
Cerycius  in  Boeotia,  or  on  Mount  CyUene  in  Arc* 
die.    In  the  Iliad  be  is  called  the  son  of  JupiU) 
(34,  333),  but  his  mother  is  unnoticed.   Ia  the  lata 
legends,  however,  he  is  styled  the  offspring  of  Jupitet 
snd  Msia.    Hia  infancy  was  intrusted  to  nra  Season 
or  Hons ;  but  he  bad  baldly  been  laid  in  bit  cradle, 
when  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  skill  in  abstracting  die 
property  of  others,  by  stealing  away  the  oxen  of  Ad- 
metus,  which  Apollo  was  tending  on  the  banks  of 
the  Amphrysus.    He  displayed  his  thievish  propen- 
sities od  other  occasions  also,  by  depriving  Neptune 
of  his  trident,  Venus  of  ber  girdle,  Mars  of  his  swoid, 
Jupiter  of  bis  sceptre,  and  Vulcan  of  many  of  the  im- 
plements of  his  art.   It  was  bis  dexterity  that  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  the  gods,  and  that  pro- 
cured  for  him  the  office  of  cup-bearer  to  Jupiter,  a 
which  station  he  wss  succeeded  by  Hebe.  Jupiter 
presented  him  with  a  winged  cap  (petanu),  winged 
sandals  (talaria),  and  a  short  sword  (karpe)  bent  like 
a  scythe.    This  last  he  lent  on  one  occasion  to  Pn- 
seoe,  to  enable  him  to  destroy  the  Gorgon  Medusa. 
(Vid.  Perseus  and  Gorgones.)    By  means  of  bis  cap 
and  sandals  he  was  enabled  to  go  into  whatever  put 
of  the  universe  he  pleased  with  the  greatest  edaitj, 
and,  besides,  be  was  permitted  to  make  himself  inm- 
ble,  and  to  assume  whatever  shape  he  pleased.  He 
was  the  ambassador  snd  plenipotentiary  of  the  gods,  ani 
was  concerned  in  all  alliances  snd  treaties.   He  »» 
the  confidant  of  Jupiter  also  in  bis  erotic  relations  vita 
the  fair  one*  of  earth,  and  waa  often  set  to  watch  aid 
baffle  the  jealous  schemes  of  Juno.   After  internist 
the  lyre,  he  gave  it  to  Apollo,  and  received  from  him 
in  exchange  the  "  golden  three- leafed  rod,"  the  giver 
of  wealth  and  riches.   (  Vid.  Cadnceus. )   In  the  van 
of  the  giants  against  the  gods,  Mercury  showed  himself 
brave,  spirited,  and  active. — He  delivered  Man  (too 
the  long  confinement  which  he  had  suffered  from  the 
Aloidae ;  be  tied  Ixion  to  his  wheel  in  the  infernal  re- 
gions ;  be  destroyed  the  hundred-eyed  Argus;  he  n>U 
Hercules  to  Omphale,  the  queen  of  Lydia ;  he  cos- 
ducted  Priam  to  tbe  tent  of  Achilles,  to  redeem  the 
body  of  bis  son  Hector ;  and  he  carried  the  infant 
Bacchus  to  the  nymphs  of  Nysa.    Mercury  had  msny 
surnames  and  epithets.    He  was  called  Cyllenius,  Ca- 
dnceator,  Argiphontes  (or  the  slayer  of  Argoa),  Chths- 
niua  (or  the  god  who  guides  the  desd  to  the  world 
below),  Agoneus  (or  the  god  who  presides  over  gym- 
nastic exercises),  dec.    He  was  father  of  Aatolycos,  bj 
Chione ;  Myrtilius,  by  Cleobula ;  Libya,  by  Libra  , 
Echion  and  Eurytus,  by  Antianira;  Cephaloe.  bj 
Creusa;  Prylia,  by  Isaa;  Herrnaphroditus,  by  Venra; 
Endorus,  by  Polimela,  dec.    The  Roman  merchant! 
yearly  celebrated  a  festival  on  the  the  I8th  or  May, » 
honour  of  Mercury,  in  a  temple  near  the  Circus  Msri- 
A  pregnant  sow  was  then  sacrificed,  and  some- 


times a  calf,  end  particularly  tbe  tongues  of  i 
were  offered.  After  tbe  votaries  had  sprinkled  them- 
selves with  lustral  water,  they  offered  prayers  to  the 
divinity,  and  entreated  him  to  be  favourable  to  them,  and 
to  forgive  whatever  dishonest  means  they  had  employed 
in  the  acquisition  of  gain.— Mercury  ia  usually  repre- 
sented with  a  chlemyt  or  cloak  neatly  arranged  on  his 
person,  with  his  petasus  or  wmged  cap,  snd  the  talent 
or  winged  sandals.  Iu  his  hand  he  bear*  his 
or  staff,  with  two  serpents  twined  sbout  it,  snd  which 
sometimes  has  wings  at  ita  extremity.  The  more  an- 
cient statues  of  Mercury  were  nothing  more  than 
wooden  post*,  with  a  rode  head  snd  a  pointed  beard 
carved  on  them.   They  were  set  up  on  the  roads  and 
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footpaths,  and  in  the  fields  and  gardens.    The  Harm* 
ware  pillars'  of  atone;  and  the  beada  of  some  other 
deity  at  times  took  the  place  of  that  of  Heroes ;  such 
were  the  Hermathenae,  Hermersclee,  and  others.  The 
veneration  in  which  these  Henna  were  held  by  the 
Athenians  rosy  be  inferred  from  the  odium  excited 
■gainst  Alcibiades  when  suspected  of  baring  disfigured 
these  images. — Hermes  or  Mercury  may  be  regarded 
as  in  some  degree  a  personification  of  the  Egyptian 
priesthood.   It  is  in  this  sense,  therefore,  that  he  was 
regarded  as  the  confidant  of  the  gods,  their  messenger, 
the  interpreter  of  their  decrees,  the  genius  who  presi- 
ded orer  science,  the  conducter  of  souls  ;  elevated  in- 
deed shove  the  human  race,  but  the  minister  and  the 
agent  of  celestial  natures.   He  was  designated  by  the 
name  Thot.    According  to  Jablonalci  (Panth.  Mgyft., 
5, 5, 1),  the  word  Thot,  Theft,  Thayt,  or  Thoyt,  sig- 
nified in  the  Egyptian  language  an  assembly,  and  more 
particularly  one  composed  of  sages  and  educaiedper- 
aons,  the  sacerdotal  college  of  a  city  or  temple.  Thus 
the  collective  priesthood  of  Egypt,  personified  end 
considered  as  unity,  was  represented  by  an  imaginary 
being,  to  whom  was  ascribed  the  invention  of  language 
and  writing,  which  be  had  brought  from  the  skies  and 
imparted  to  man,  as  well  as  the  origin  of  geometry, 
■rithmetic,  astronomy,  medicine,  music,  rhythm':  the 
institution  of  religion,  sacred  processions,  the  intro- 
duction of  gymnastic  exercises,  snd,  finally,  the  leas 
indispensable,  though  not  less  valuable,  aria  of  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.    So  many  volumes 
were  attributed  to  him,  that  no  human  being  could 
possibly  have  composed  them.    ( Fabric ,  Bihlioth. 
Qrae.,  1, 12, 86-94.)   To  him  was  even  accorded  the 
honour  of  discoveries  made  long  subsequent  to  his  ap- 
pearance on  earth.    All  the  successive  improvements 
in  astronomy,  and,  generally  apeaking,  the  labours  of 
every  age,  became  his  peculiar  property,  and  added  to 
his  glory.    In  this  way,  the  names  of  individuals  were 
lost  in  the  numerous  order  of  priests,  and  the  merit 
which  each  one  bad  acquired  by  his  observations  and 
laboors  turned  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  sacer- 
dotal association,  in  being  ascribed  to  its  tutelary  ge- 
nius ;  a  genius  who,  by  his  double  figure,  indicated  the 
necessity  of  a  double  doctrine,  of  which  the  more  im- 
portant part  was  to  be  confined  exclusively  to  the 
priests.   An  individual  of  this  order,  therefore,  found 
hia  only  recompense  in  the  reputation' which  he  ob- 
tained for  the  entire  caste.    To  these  leading  attributes 
of  Thoth  was  joined  another,  that  of  protector  of  com- 
merce ;  and  this,  in  like  manner,  was  intended  to  ex- 
press the  influence  of  the  priesthood  on  commercial 
enterprises.     Our  limits  will  not  permit  any  far- 
ther development  of  the  various  ideas  which,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  were  combined  in  the  imagi- 
nary character  of  Hermes :  his  identity,  nsmely,  with 
Sirius,  the  star  which  served  as  the  precursor  of  the 
inundation  of  the  Nile,  snd  the  terrestrial  symbol  of 
which  wss  the  gazelle,  that  flies  to  the  desert  on  the 
rising  of  the  stream ;  his  rank  in  demonology,  as  the 
father  of  spirits  and  guide  of  the  dead  ;  hia  quality  of 
incamste  godhead,  subject  to  death ;  and  his  cosmo- 
gonies! alliance  with  the  generative  fire,  the  light,  the 
source  of  all  knowledge,  and  with  water,  the  principle 
of  all  fecundity.    It  is  surprising,  however,  to  observe 
how  strangely  the  Grecian  spirit  modified  the  Egyptian 
Hermes,  to  produce  the  Hermes  or  Mercury  of  Hel- 
lenic mythology.   The  Grecian  Hermes  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent being  from  the  Egyptian.    He  neither  presides 
over  the  sciences,  over  writing,  over  medicine,  nor 
over  astronomy.    He  has  not  composed  any  divine 
works  containing  the  germe  and  elements  of  these  sev- 
eral departments  of  Knowledge.    The  interpreter  of 
the  gods  in  Egypt,  he  is  in  Greece  only  their  messen- 
ger ;  and  it  is  by  virtue  of  this  latter  title  that  he  pre- 
serves his  wings,  which  were  among  the  Egyptians 
merely  an  astronomical  symbol.   For  the  shackles  on 


the  feet  of  Saturn  serve  to  explain  the  wings  of  Mer- 
cury. Saturn  is  represented  in  this  state,  because  it 
requires  thirty  years  nearly  to  complete  its  revolution 
round  the  sun ;  while  Mercury  bss  wings,  because  this 
planet  accomplishes  the  same  revolution  in  little  less 
than  three  months.  Again,  if,  in  memory  of  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  priests  of  Ammoa  to  the  caravans 
that  traversed  the  desert,  the  Egyptian  Hermes  be- 
comes the  protector  of  commerce,  the  Greeks  managed 
to  deprive  this  peculiar  attribute  of  all  its  gravity.  With 
them  Hermes  or  Mercury,  by  a  ludicrous  analogy,  is 
made  the  god  of  fraud  and  falsehood.  la  this  a  reac- 
tion of  the  Grecian  spirit  against  the  pretensions  of  a 
sacerdotal  order,  and  one  which  preserves,  at  the  same 
time,  a  reminiscence  of  what  the  Egyptian  Hermes 
was  1 — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  moreover,  how,  even 
when  all  the  sacerdotal  attributes  of  this  deity  have 
disappeared  from  the  popular  belief,  they  again  appear 
in  the  mystic  portion  of  the  esrly  Greek  religion  which 
the  Orphic  snd  Homeric  hymns  have  preserved  to  us. 
The  Hermes  of  these  hymns  has  nothing  in  common 
with  the  Hermes  of  the  Iliad,  or  even  of  the  Odyssey. 
At  one  time  he  recalls  -  to  our  minds  all  the  peculiar 
qualities  of  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  at  another  the 
strange  legends  of  the  Hindoo  avatars.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  sacerdotal  and  the  Greek  Her- 
mes becomes  very  perceptible  among  the  Romans. 
This  people  first  received  the  •  sacerdotal  Hermes, 
whose  worship  had  been  brought  into  Etruria  by  the 
Pemsgi  previous  to  the  time  of  Homer;  and  as 
the  earlier  Hermes  wss  represented  by  a  column 
(JabUnuki,  Panth.  JEgypt.,  6,  5,  15),  be  became) 
with  them  the  god  Terminus.  When,  however,  the 
Romans  were  made  acquainted  with  the  twelve  great 
deitiea  of  the  Athenians,  they  adopted  the  Grecian 
Hermes  under  the  name  of  Mercury,  preserving  at  the 
same  time  the  remembrance  of  their  previous  tradi- 
tions. (Compare  Cotutant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  8,  p. 
123,  in  notit,  Und.,  p.  409.— Creuter't  Symbolik,  par 
Gmgntaat,  vol.  1,  pt.  1,  p.  468,  id.,  pt.  8,  p.  861.>— 
II.  Trismegistus,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  priest  and 
philosopher.  Manetbo  distinguishes  him  from  the  first 
Hermea  or  Thot,  and  says  of  him  («j>.  Syncdlyf. 
40),  that  from  engraved  ubles  of  atone,  which  had  been 
buried  in  the  earth,  be  translated  the  sacred  characters 
written  by  the  first  Mercury,  and  wrote  the  explana- 
tions in  books,  which  were  deposited  in  the  Egyptian 
templea.  He  calls  him  the  son  of  Agathodasmon,  snd 
adds,  that  to  him  are  ascribed  the  restoration  of  the 
wisdom  taught  by  the  first  Mercury,  and  the  revival 
of  geometry,  arithmetic,  and  the  arts  among  the 
Egyptians.  The  written  monuments  of  the  first  Her- 
mes having  been  lost  or  neglected  in  certain  civil 
revolutions  or  natural  calamities,  the  second  Hermes 
recovered  them,  and  made  use  of  them  as  means  of  es- 
tablishing his  authority.  (Herod.,  8,  82. — Mar  sham, 
Chron.,  p.  841.— Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  6,  p.  843.) 
By  an  ingenious  interpretation  of  the  symbols  inscribed 
upon  the  ancient  columns,  he  impressed  the  sacred 
sanction  or  antiquity  upon  his  own  institutions ;  snd, 
to  perpetuate  their  influence  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people,  he  committed  the  columns,  with  his  own  in- 
terpretations, to  the  care  of  the  priesthood.  Hence 
he  obtained  a  high  degree  of  respect  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  war  long  revered  aa  the  restorer  of  learning. 
From  the  tables  of  the  first  Hermes  he  is  said  to  have 
written,  as  commentaries  and  explanations,  an  incred- 
ible number  of  books.  It  ban  been  asserted  that  he 
was  the  author  of  more  than  90,000  volumes,  which 
treated  of  universal  principles,  of  the  nature  and  orders 
of  celestial  beings,  of  astrology,  medicine,  and  other 
topics.  For  an  account  of  his  pretended  works,  can- 
suit  the  article  Trismegistus. 

MiRifi.iss,  son  of  Molus,  a  Cretan  prince,  and  of 
Melphidis.  He  had  been  among  the  suitors  of  Helen, 
and  waa  therefore  bound  to  join  in  the  common  cause 
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against  Troy.  Meriones  assisted  Idotneneue  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Cretan  troop*,  under  that  character  of 
charioteer,  and  not  only  distinguished  himeelf  by  Ms 
valour,  but,  at  the  funeral  games  in  honour  of  Pstre- 
elue.  he  obtained  the  prize  for  archery.  (JZ.,  3,  661 ; 
6.S64;  «,69,dtc.) 

MsshnId^,  the  name  of  a  dynaaty  of  kings  in  Lyd- 
ia,  of  whom  Gyges  was  the  first.  The  lino  ended 
with  Croesus.  They  claimed  descent  from  Hercules. 
(Pitt  Lydia) 

Meeds,  according  to  the  ancient  writers,  ah  island 
and  state  of  Ethiopia  Herodotus  only  mentions  the 
city  of  Meroe.  AH  other  writers,  however,  describe 
Meroe  is  an  island,  with  a  city  of  the  state  Berne. 
It  wae  situated  between  the  Astabors*  sad  Astapos. 
••  The  Asleborsa,"  saya  Agatharchidee,  "  which  flews 
through  Ethiopia,  unites  its  stream  with  the  greater 
Nile,  and  thereby  forma  the  island  of  Meroe  by  flow- 
ing round  it.  (Hudt.,  Otagr.  Situ.,  1,  p.  17.)  Sire- 
bo  is  still  more  precise.  "The  Nile,"  says  this  geog- 
rapher, "receives  two  great  riven,  which  ran  from 
the  east  out  of  same  taken,  and  encompass  the  great 
island  ef  Meree.  One  is  called  the  Aetaboros,  which 
lows  on  the  eastern  side;  the  Other  the  Astapus. 
Seven  hundred  stadia  above  the  junction  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Astaboras  is  the  city  of  Meroe,  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  island."  (Srroi  ,  786.)  A  glance 
at  the  man,  remarks  Heenn  (/dent,  vol.  4,  p.  867 ; 
vet.  l,  p.  366,  Oxford  trmnti  ),  will  immediately  show 
where  the  ancient  Mens}  may  be  found.  The  Ast*> 
bans,  which  flows  round  it  an  the  eastern  side,  is  aha 
present  Atbar  or  Toeaxx* ;  the  Astanns,  which  bounds 
k  on  the  left,  and  runs  parallel  with  the  Nile,  is  the 
JeAr  H  Abtad,  or  Wkitt  tour.  Prom  these  end 
ether  statements,  Reeren  come*  to  the  following  con- 
era  mant  :  Fvrtt:  that  the  ancient  island  of  Meroe  is 
the  present  province  of  Atbar,  between  the  river  of 
the  same  name,  or  the  Tacaxm,  oh  the  right,  and  the 
White  stream  and  the  Nile  en  the  left.  The  point 
where  the  island  begins  is  st  the  junction  ef  the  Ts- 
aesze  and  the  Nile  ;  in  the  south  it  is  enclosed  by  a 
branch  of  the  above-mentioned  river,  the  Waldmbba, 
alfd  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  the  Btkod,  whose  sourer* 
are  nearly  in  the  same  district,  although  they  dew  in 
different  directions.  It  lies  between  13°  and  18°  N. 
lat.  In  recent  times  a  great  part  is  included  in  the 
kingdom/of  Smnaar,  while  the  southern  part  belongs 
to  Abyssinia.  —  Secondly :  Meroe  was,  therefore,  an 
extensive  district,  surrounded  by  rivers;  whose  super- 
ferial  contents  exceeded  those  of  Sicily  rather  more 
than  one  half.  It  cannot  be  called  an  island  in  the 
strictest  sense  ef  the  word,  because,  although  it  is  very 
nearly,  it  ia  not  completely  enclosed  by  rivers;  bet  it 
was  iskea  for  an  Island  of  the  Nile,  because,  aa  Pliny 
(6,  0)  expressly  observes,  the  various  rivers  which 
tow  round  it  were  aH  considered  aa  branchse  of  that 
stream.  It  becomes,  moreover,  aa  we  are  t*M  by 
Bruce,  s  complete  island  in  the  rainy  season,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  overflowing  of  the  river.— Thirdif : 
Upon  this  island  stood  the  sky  of  the  same  name.  It 
at  impossible,  from  the  statements  of  Herodotus,  to  de- 
termine precisely  its  site.  Fortunately,  other  writers 
give  us  more  aasistance.  According  to  Eratosthenes 
(en.  Strab.,  I.  c),  it  lay  700  stadia  (about  80  English 
miles)  above  the  junction  of  the  Tacttxe  or  Astabo- 
ras and  the  Nile.  Pliny  (6,  39),  following  the  state- 
ments of  those  whom  Nero  had  sent  to  explore  it, 
reckons  70  mikimrm  (66  English  mires);  and  adda 
the  important  fast,  that  near  it,  in  the  river  on  the 
right  side  going  up  stream,  is  the  smsH  island  Tadu, 
which  serves  the  city  aa  a  port.  From  this  it  may  be 
cancluded  with  certainty,  that  the  city  of  Meroe  was 
not  on  the  Taeaxxe,  as  might  otherwise  be  conjec- 
•ared  from  the  names  of  those  rivers  being  so  unset- 
tled, but  on  the  proper  Nile ;  and  its  situation,  net- 
wrthstandmg^  the  little  difference  between  Pliny  and 


Eratosthenes,  may  be  determined  with  the  nicest  k 
earacy  by  the  small  ialsnd  just  mentioned,  which  Bract 
baa  not  omitted  to  note  upon  his  map.  The  ancienl 
city  of  Meroe  then  stood  a  little  below  the  preaew 
Sktndy,  trader  17°  N.  lat.,  6*°  E.  long.  Brace  era 
its  ruins  from  a  distance.    What  Braes  sod  Borck- 
bardt,  however,  only  aaw  at  a  distance  sod  hastily, 
baa  now  been  carefully  examined  by  later  traveller*, 
especially  Caillaod,  and  placed  before  our  eyet  bj 
their  drawings.    But,  although  it  is  probable  that  the 
tree  rite  ef  Meree  haa  here  been  indicated,  yet  it  a 
proper  to  remark,  that  antiquaries  have  differed  ot 
the  subject:  some  considering  lbs  rains  sf  Mount 
Berkel,  cnaoiderably  farther  down  the  river,  to  past 
to  the  spot.  (Edinh.  Retina,  vol.41,  p.  181.)  Moo* 
Berk  el  is  situated  in  Dor  Skews,  near  a  village  ctlM 
Merawe,  at  about  18°  31'  N  let.,  and  the  ruisi  in 
nearly  of  equal  extent  with  those  near  Shendr.  The 
circumstance  ef  the  name  Merawe  has  doubtlen  M 
partly  to  this  ides,  but  the  argument  is  rendered  nd 
by  the  faet  mentioned  by  Csrlhud,  that  a  place  net 
for  from  Shendy,  covered  with  remains  of  ancient 
buddings,  ia  called  El  Meratmf,  and  similar  mmss 
ire  by  no  mesne  uncommon  in  many  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Nile.    The  rams  st  Mount  Berkel,  accorJiaj 
to  Caillaod,  are  probably  those  of  Nspsta,  orimulh/ 
the  second  city,  and  latterly  the  capital,  ef  Ethiopia. 
( Long's  Arte.  Gevgr.,  p>.  78.)    The  site  of  the  raciest 
city  of  Meroe"  is  still  indicated  by  the  remains  of  i 
few  temples,  and  of  many  other  edifices  of  sandstone. 
The  whole  extent,  according  to  Caillaod,  atnosnta • 
nearly  4000  feet.   The  plain  allowed  sufficient  ma 
for  a  much  -larger  city,  and  that  the  city  itself  vet 
larger  than  what  ia  here  stated  satinet  for  a  rooeml 
be  doubled, 

1.  Religion  of  Meroi. 

From  the  observations  of  travellers  who  have  cue- 
folly  examined  the  mine  of  Meroe,  we  arrive  it  Us 
important  deduction,  that  this  region  i 
advanet 
whose  style  of  arehiu 
religious  ceremonies,  as  portrayed  on  the  remains  si 
that  architecture,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  thai 
of  Egypt  All  this  becomes  extremely  ioteretunf, 
when  we  call  to  mind  what  ia  stated  by  many  of  tat 
ancient  writers,  that  Meroe  waa  the  cradle  of  the  re- 
ligious and  political  institutions  of  Egypt :  that  hen 
the  aria  and  sciences  arose ;  that  here  hieroglyph* 
writing  waa  discovered ;  and  that  temples  sod  pyra- 
mids had  already  sprung  up  in  this  quarter,  what 
Egypt  still  remained  ignorant  of  their  existence.  It 
stands  aa  ab  incontrovertible  (set,  remarks  Heereo 
(Idem,  vol.  4,  p.  419;  vol.  I,  p.  406,  Oxford  traaii  ), 
that,  besides  the  pastoral  and  bunting  tribes,  wbiet 
led  a  no  nude  life  to  the  weet  of  the  Nils,  and  still 
more  to  the  east,  ss  far  aa  the  Arabian  Gulf,  there 
existed  a  cultivated  people  near  this  stream,  in  the 
valley  throogh  which  it  flows,  who  had  fixed  abodes, 
hark  cities,  temples,  and  sepulchres,  sod  whose  re- 
main even  now,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  cents- 
lies,  still  excite  our  aatoniahment.  It  may  farther  lit 
stated  aa  a  certainty,  that  the  civilisation  of  this  peo- 
ple was,  in  an  especial  manner,  connected  with  their  re- 
Karien;  that  la,  with  the  worship  of  certain  deities. 
The  remains  of  their  foundation  prove  this  too  clearly 
for  any  doubt  to  be  entertained  on  the  subject  This 
rarignm,  upon  the  whole,  ie  not  uncertain.  It  waa 
the  worship  of  Amman  and  hie  kindred  gods.  The 
circle  of  these  deities  was  very  nearly  of  the  same  ei- 
tent  ss  that  of  Ofyospus  emong  the  Greeks ;  it  might, 
possibly,  bo  seme  what  larger,  It  became  extended 
by  the  appearance  of  the  same  deity  in  different  rela- 
tions, and  consequently  with  changed  attributes,  espe- 
cially with  different  bead-ornaments,  and  also  under 
various  forms.    Without  digressing  into  a  detailed 


ited  by  a  people  equally  aa  far  advanced  in  refinement 
a*  the  Egyptians,  and  whose  style  of  architecture  asi 
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dwcription  of  particular  deitiea,  we  may  Tenters  a  etep 
ftribcr,  «dds  the  seme  writer,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, and  assert  that  this  worship  had  its  origin  in  nat- 
aral  religion  connected  with  agricnlture.    The  greet 
works  of  nature  were  revered  accordingly  as  they  pro- 
moted o:  retarded  and  hindered  this.    It  seems  nat- 
ural that  hs  sua  and  moon,  so  far  as  they  determined 
the  seasons  sad  the  year,  the  Nile  and  the  earth  at 
sources  of  fruitful  neea,  the  sandy  deserts  as  the  opoo- 
sers  of  it,  should  si]  be  personified.    One  thing  is  re* 
suitable,  namely,  that  of  aU  tho  representations  of 
Nubia  yet  known,  there  is  not  one  which,  according 
to  our  notions,  is  offensive  to  decency.    Bat  this  wor- 
ship bad,  besides,  as  we  know  with  certainty,  a  bee. 
and  element,  oracles.    Amnion  was  the  original  on* 
de-god  of  Africa:  if  afterward,  as  was  the  ease  in 
Egypt,  other  deities  delivered  oracles,  yst  they  were 
sf  his  race,  of  hie  kindred.    Even  beyond  Egypt  we 
hear  of  the  stsclei  of  Amnion.    "The  only  gods  wor- 
shipped in  Meroe,''  says  Herodotus  (3,  39),  "are 
Zeus  and  Dionysos"  (which  he  himself  explains  to  be 
Amnion  and  Osiris).    "  They  also  have  an  oracle  of 
Amnion,  and  undertake  their  expeditions  when  and 
sow  the  god  commands  "    How  these  oracles  were 
delivered  we  learn  partly  from  history,  partly  from 
representations  on  monuments.    In  the  sanctuary 
stands  a  ship;  upon  it  many  holy  Teasels;  bat,  above 
all,  in  the  midst  a  portable  tabernacle,  surrounded  with 
curtans,  which  may  be  drawn  back.    In  this  is  an 
image  of  the  god,  set,  according  to  Diodoros  (3,  199), 
in  precious  stones ;  nevertheless,  according  to  one 
account,  it  coo  Id  have  no  human  shape.    ( dtrfrus, 
4,7.  '•  UmbUico simlu.")   This  statement  of  Cur- 
tiaj,  however,  is  incorrect,  not  only  because  contra- 
dicted by  the  passage  jnat  quoted  from  Diodoros,  bnt 
alto  because  we  see  on  one  of  the  common  monu- 
ments s  complete  portrait  of  Ammon. — The  ship  in 
the  great  temples  seems  to  have  been  very  magnifi- 
cent.  Seaoatris  presented  one  to  the  temple  of  Am- 
nion at  Thebes,  made  of  cedar,  the  inside  of  cedar 
tad  the  outside  of  gold.   (Dtod.,  1,  67.)  The  same 
was  hong  about  with  silver  goblets.    When  tke  ora- 
cle was  to  be  consulted,  it  was  carried  around  by  a 
body  of  priest*  in  procession,  and  from  certain  move- 
ments, either  of  the  god  or  of  the  ship,  both  of  which 
tie  priests  had  well  under  their  command,  the  omens 
ware  gathered,  according;  to  which  the  high-priest  then 
delivered  the  oracle.   This  ship  is  often  represented, 
bath  upon  the  Nubian  and  Egyptian  monuments,  some- 
tunes  standing  still,  sod  sometimes  carried  in  proces- 
sion; but  never  anywhere  except  in  the  innermost 
•snctoary,  which  was  its  resting-place.    Upon  the 
Nubian  monuments  hitherto  made  known  we  discover 
this  in  two  places ;  at  Asseboa  and  Derar,  and  on  each 
twice.    Those  of  Asseboa  are  both  standing.    In  one 
the  tabernacle  is  veiled,  but  upon  the  other  it  is  with- 
out a  curtain.    (Craw,  plate  xlv.,  B.)   Ammon  ap- 
pears in  the  same  sitting  upon  a  couch ;  before  him 
an  altar  with  gifts.   (Gait,  piste  xlv.,  A  )   Upon  one 
the  king  is  kneeling  before  the  ship  at  his  devotions ; 
in  the  other  he  is  coming  towards  it  with  an  offering 
of  frankincense.    In  the  sanctuary  of  the  rack  monu- 
ment at  Derar  we  also  discover  it  twice.    Once  in 
procession,  borne  by  a  number  of  priests  (Gout,  plate 
li..  C.) ;  the  tabernacle  is  veiled,  the  king  meets  it, 
bringing  frankincense :  the  other  time  st  rest.  (Ibid., 
plate  lu.)    These  processions  are  not  only  seen  upon 
the  great  Egyptian  temples  at  Phils,  Elephantis,  and 
Thebes,  bat  also  in  tke  great  Oasis.  (Description 
it  PEgypie,  pi.  xiii.,  xxxvii.,  lxix.)   These  oracles 
were  certainly  the  main  support  of  this  religion  ;  and 
if  we  connect  with  them  the  local  features  of  the  coun- 
tries, it  will  at  once  throw  a  strong  light  upon  its  ori- 
gin.   Fertility  is  here,  ss  well  as  in  Egypt,  confined 
to  the  borders  of  the  Nile.    At  a  very  short  distance  i 
from  it  the  desert  begins.    How  could  it,  then,  be  i 


otherwise  tban  that  crowds  of  men  should  congregate 
on  the  borders  of  the  stream  where  the  dkourrm,  al- 
most the  only  corn  here  cultivated,  would  grow!  And 
if  they  could  satisfy  their  first  cravings  with  the  pro- 
duce of  this  scanty  space,  was  not  the  rise  of  a  natural 
religion,  referring  to  it,  just  what  might  be  expected* 
Ado  to  all  this,  however,  another  circumstance  highly 
important.  Meroe  was,  besides,  tho  chief  man  for 
the  trade  of  these  regions.  It  was  the  grand  empo- 
rium of  the  caravan  trade  between  Ethiopia,  the  north 
of  Africa,  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  of  Arabia  Felix  and 
even  India.  (Heerm,  Ideal,  vol.  4,  p.  438  ;  vol.  1,  p 
411,  Oxford  tromil.) 

3.  Government  and  General  History  of  Meroe. 

Meroe,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  was  a  city  which  had  its  settled  constitution 
and  laws,  its  ruler  snd  government.  But  the  form  of 
this  state  was  one  which  we  too  often  find  among  the 
kingdoms  of  these  southern  regions ;  it  was  a  hie- 
rarchy :  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  race  or 
caste  of  priests,  who  chose  from  among  themselves  a 
king.  Diodorus's  account  sf  them,  which  is  the  most 
ei tensive  and  accurate  that  we  have,  is  here  given. 
"  The  laws  of  the  Ethiopians,"  says  he,  speaking  sf 
Meroe  (3,  S),  "  differ  in  many  respects  from  those  of 
other  nations,  but  in  none  so  much  as  in  the  election 
of  their  kings,  which  is  thus  managed.  The  priests 
select  the  most  distinguished  of  their  own  order,  and 
upon  whichever  of  these  the  god  (Jupiter  Ammen) 
fixes,  as  he  is  carried  m  procession,  be  is  acknowl- 
edged king  by  the  people ;  who  then  fall  down  and 
adore  him  as  a  god,  because  he  is  placed  over  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  choice  of  the  gods.  The  person  thus 
selected  immediately  enjoys  all  the  prerogatives  which 
are  conceded  to  bim  by  the  laws,  in  respect  to  his 
mode  of  life ;  but  he  can  neither  reward  nor  punish 
any  one  beyond  what  the  usages  of  their  forefathers 
and  the  laws  allow.  It  is  a  custom  among  them  .to 
indict  upon  no  subject  the  sentence  of  death,  even 
though  he  should  be  legally  condemned  to  that  pun- 
ishment ;  but  they  send  to  the  malefactor  one  of  the 
servants  of  justice,  who  bears  the  symbol  of  death. 
When  the  criminal  seas  this,  he  goes  immediately  to 
his  own  house,  and  deprives  himself  of  life.  The 
Greek  custom  of  escaping  punishment  by  flight  into  a 
neighbouring  country  is  not  there  permitted.  It  is 
d  that  the  mother  of  one  who  would  have  attempted 
this  strangled  him  with  her  own  girdle,  ia  order  to  save 
her  family  from  that  greater  ignominy.  But  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  their  institutions  is  that  which  re- 
lates to  the  death  of  the  king.  The  priests  st  Meroe, 
for  example,  who  attend  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
and  hold  the  higheel  rank,  send  a  messenger  to  the 
king  with  an  order  to  die.  They  make  known  to  him 
that  the  gods  command  this,  arid  that  mortals  should 
not  withdraw  from  their  decrees ;  and  perhaps  sdded 
such  reasons  as  could  not  be  controverted  by  weak  un- 
derstandings, prejudiced  by  custom,  and  unable  to  op- 
pose snything  thereto."  Thus  fsr  Diodoros.  The 
government  continued  in  this  original  state  till  the  pe- 
riod of  the  second  Ptolemy,  and  its  catastrophe  ia  not 
leas  remarkable  than  its  foundation.  By  its  increased 
intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  light  of  Grecian  philoso- 
phy penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Africa.  Ergsme- 
nee,  at  that  time  king  of  Meroe,  tired  of  being  priest- 
ridden,  fell  upon  the  priests  in  their  sanctuary,  put 
them  to  death,  and  became  effectually  a  sovereign. 
(Diodorut,  3,  6.)— Of  the  history  of  this  elate  previ- 
ous to  the  revolution  just  mentioned,  but  very  scanty 
information  has  been  preserved ;  but  yet  enough  to 
show  its  high  antiquity  and  its  early  aggrandizement. 
Pliny  tells  us  (6,  35)  that  Ethiopia  was  ruined  by  its 
wars  with  Egypt,  which  it  sometimes  subdued  and 
sometimes  served ;  it  wss  powerful  and  illustrious  ever 
as  far  back  aa  the  Trojan  war,  when  Memnon  reigned 
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At  the  time  of  hi*  eoveroignty,"  he  continue*, "  Meroe 
is  uid  to  have  contained  850,000  soldier*  end  400,000 
artificer!.  They  still  reckon  there  forty-five  king*." 
Though  these  accounts  lose  themselves  in  the  darkness 
of  tradition,  yet  we  may,  by  tracing  history  upward,  dis- 
cover some  certain  chronological  data.  In  the  Persian 
period  Meroe  waa  certainly  free  and  independent,  and 
aa  important  state ;  otherwise  Cambyeee  would  hardly 
have  made  so  great  preparations  for  his  unfortunate  ex- 
pedition. (Herod.,  3,  86.)  Toe  statement  of  Strabo, 
according  to  which  Cambyaes  reached  Meroe,  may  per- 
haps be  brought  to  accord  with  that  of  Herodotus,  if  we 
understand  him  to  mean  northern  Meroe,  near  Mount 
Berkel— During  the  last  dynaaty  of  the  Pharaohs  at 
Sa'is,  under  Psammetichua  and  hie  successors,  the 
kingdom  of  Meroe  not  only  resisted  his  yoke,  although 
bis  son  Paammis  undertook  an  expedition  against 
Ethiopia ;  but  we  have  an  important  tact,  which  gives 
a  clew  to  the  extent  of  the  empire  at  that  time  towards 
the  sooth;  the  emigration  of  the  Egyptian  warrior- 
caste.  These  migrated  towards  Meroe,  whose  ruler 
assigned  them  dwellings  about  the  sources  of  the  Nile, 
in  toe  province  of  Gojam,  whose  restless  inhabitants 
were  expelled  their  country.  (Herod.,  3,  30.)  The 
dominions  of  the  ruler  of  Meroe,  therefore,  certainly 
reached  so  far  at  that  time,  though  his  authority  on 
the  border*  fluctuated  in  consequence  of  the  pastoral 
hordes  roving  thereabout,  and  could  only  be  fixed  by 
colonies.  Let  us  go  a  century  farther  back,  between 
800  and  700  B.C.,  and  we  shall  mount  to  the  flourish- 
ing periods  of  this  empire,  contemporaneous  with  the 
divided  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judith ;  especially  with 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  the  time  of  Isaiah,  750- 
700,  where  we  shall  consequently  have  a  light  from  the 
Jewish  annals,  and  the  oracles  of  the  prophets,  in  con- 
nexion with  Herodotus.  This  is  the  period  in  which 
the  three  mighty  rulers,  Sabaco,  Seuechus,  and  Tar- 
haco  started  up  aa  conquerors,  and  directed  their 
weapon*  agaiust  Egypt,  which,  at  least  Upper  Egypt, 
became  an  easy  prey,  from  the  unfortunate  troubles 
preceding  the  dodecarchy  having  juat  taken  place.  Ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  (Ckron.,  vol.  3,  p.  181. — Com- 
pare Martkam,  p.  436),  Sabaco  reigned  twelve,  Seu- 
echus slso  twelve,  and  Tarhaco  twenty  year* :  but  by 
Herodotus,  who  only  mentions  Sabaco,  to  whom  he 
gives  a  reign  of  fifty  year*,  this  name  seems  to  des- 
ignate the  whole  dynaaty,  which  not  onfreqoently  fol- 
lows that  of  its  founder.  Herodotus  expressly  says 
that  he  had  quitted  Egypt  at  the  command  of  his  ora- 
cle in  Ethiopia  (8,  187,  «*?•).  It  may  therefore  be 
aeon,  by  the  example  of  this  conqueror,  how  great  their 
dependence  must  have  been,  in  their  native  country, 
upon  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  when  qven  the  absent 
monarch,  as  ruler  of  a  conquered  state,  yielded  obedi- 
ence to  it.  Sabaco,  however,  is  not  represented  by 
him  as  a  barbarian  or  tyrant,  but  as  a  benefactor  to  the 
community  by  the  construction  of  dams.  The  chro- 
nology of  Seuechus  end  Tarhaco  is  determined  by  the 
Jewish  history.  .Seuechus  wss  the  contemporary  of 
Hosea,  king  of  Israel,  whose  reign  ended  in  738,  and 
of  Salmanaasar  (3  King*,  17,  4 ;  19,  9).  Tarhaco 
was  the  contemporary  of  his  successor  Sennacherib, 
and  deterred  him,  in  the  year  714  B.C.,  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Egypt  merely  by  the  rumour  of  his  advance 
against  him.  (3  Kingt,l9,  9.)  His  name,  however, 
dees  not  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 
Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strabo,  680)  mention*  him  aa  a  cou- 
(oeror  who  had  penetrated  into  Europe,  and  aa  far  ae 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules ;  that  ia,  as  a  great  conqueror. 
Certainly,  therefore,  the  kingdom  of  Meroe  must  have 
ranked  about  this  time  as  an  important  state.  And 
w*  shall  find  this  to  be  the  case  if  we  go  about  300 
years  farther  back,  to  the  time  of  Asa,  the  great-grand- 
son of  Solomon,  but  who  nevertheless  mounted  the 
throne  of  Judah  within  twenty  years  after  his  grand- 
eire's  death.  955  B.C.  Against  him,  i'.  is  said  in  the 
830 
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Jewish  anesls,  went  out  Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  with  • 
boat  of  •  hundred  thousand  men  and  three  hundred 
chariot*.    (8  Chron.,  14,  9.)  Although  thu  number 
signifies  nothing  more  than  a  mighty  army,  U.jrt  af- 
fords a  proof  of  the  mightiness  of  the  empire,  which  it 
that  time  probably  comprised  Arabia  Felix ;  but  lot 
chariots  of  war,  which  were  never  in  use  in  Arsbij, 
prove  that  the  passage  refers  to  Ethiopia.  Zerah'i  ex- 
pedition took  place  in  the  early  pert  of  Asa's  reign; 
consequently,  about  960  B.C. ;  and  as  such  an  empire 
could  not  be  quite  a  new  one,  we  are  led  by  undoubt- 
ed historical  statements  up  to  the  period  of  Solomon, 
about  100Q  B.C. ;  and,  as  this  comes  nesr  to  the  Tn- 
jan  period,  Pliny's  statements,  though  only  resung  as 
mythi,  obtain  historical  weight.   Farther  beck  thai 
this,  the  annals  of  history  are  aflent;  but  the  mona- 
meota  now  begin  to  speak,  and  confirm  that  high  an- 
tiquity which  general  opinion  and  the  tradition  ef 
Meroe  attribute  to  this  slate.    The  name  of  Ramem 
or  Seaostris  bee  already  been  found  upon  many  of  the 
Nubian  monuments,  and  that  he  waa  the  conqoerot  of 
Ethiopia  ia  known  from  history.   (Herod.,  8,  110.— 
SfroAo,  791.)   The  period  in  which  be  flourished  cu- 
not  be  placed  later  than  1500  years  before  the  Omnia 
era.   But  the  name  of  Thutmosis,  belonging  to  the 
preceding  dynasty,  has  also  been  found  in  Nubia,  aw) 
that  assuredly  upon  one  of  the  moot  ancient  monu- 
ments of  Armada.    But  in  this  sculpture,  ae  well  tt  { 
in  the  procession,  representing  the  victory  over  Ethio- 
pia in  the  offering  of  the  booty,  there  appears  a  degree 
of  civilisation  which  shows  an  acquaintance  with  the 
peaceful  arte ;  they  must  consequently  be  atinbuted 
to  a  nation  that  had  long  been  formed.   We  dump- 
preach  the  Mosaic  period,  in  which  the  Jewish  tradi- 
tions ascribe  the  conquest  of  Meroe  to  no  leas  a  penoe 
than  Moeea  himself.  (Jatcpk.,  Ant.  Jad.,  3, 10.)  The 
traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priesthood  also  agree  ia  this, 
that  Meroe,  in  Ethiopia,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  moot 
ancient  states.   In  a  state  whose  government  differed 
so  widely  from  anything  that  we  have  been  accustom- 
ed to,  it  ia  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  same  would 
happen  with  regard  to  the  people  or  subjects.  We 
cannot  expect  a  picture  here  that  will  bear  any  simili- 
tude to  the  civilized  nationa  of  Europe.   Meroe  rather 
resembled  in  appearance  the  larger  states  of  interior 
Africa  at  the  present  day ;  a  number  of  small  notions, 
of  the  moot  opposite  habits  and  manner*— some  wuh, 
and  some  without  settled  abode* — form  there  whit  » 
called  an  empire ;  although  the  general  political  bend 
which  holda  them  together  appears  loose,  and  is  often 
scarcely  perceptible.    In  Meroe  this  bend  was  of  i 
twofold  nature;  religion,  that  ia,  a  certain  worship, 
principally  resting  upon  oracles,  and  commerce ;  un- 
questionably the  strongest  chains  by  which  barbenini 
could  be  fettered,  except  forcible  subjugation.  Tie 
rites  of  that  religion,  connected  with  oracles,  satisfied 
the  curious  and  superstitious,  ae  did  trade  the  craving! 
of  their  sensual  appetite*.    Eratosthenes  has  handed 
us  down  an  accurate  picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  Me- 
roe in  his  time  (as.  Serai.,  881).    According  to  hie 
account,  the  island  comprised  a  variety  of  people,  of 
whom  some  followed  agriculture,  some  a  nomsde,  pas- 
toral life,  and  others  hunting ;  all  of  them  choosing 
that  which  was  best  adapted  to  the  district  in  which 
they  lived.    (Heeren,  Hum,  vol.  4,  p.  433 ;  Oxfori 
fraud.,  vol.  1,  p.  480.) 

3.  Commerce  of  Meroi. 

The  ruling  priest-caste  in  Meroe  seem  to  have  sent 
out  colonies,  who  carried  along  with  them  the  service 
of  their  gods,  and  became  the  founders  of  states.  On* 
of  these  colonies, -according  to  the  express  testimony 
of  Herodotus  (3,  48),  waa  Ammonium  in  the  Libyan 
desert,  which  bad  not  merely  a  temple  and  an  oracle, 
but  probably  formed  a  state  in  which  the  priest-caste, 
aa  in  Meroe,  continued  a  ruling  race,  and  chose  a  king 
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tram  their  own  body.  Ammonium  served  as  •  rest- 
ing-place Tor  the  carovans  passing  from  northern  Afri- 
ca to  Meroe.  Another  still  esriier  settlement  of  this 
kind  was  very  probably  Thebes  in  Upper  Egypt.  The 
circumstance  of  a  town  flourishing  to  such  sn  extent 
in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  of  the  same  worship  of 
Amnion,  of  the  all-powerful  priest-caste,  and  its  per- 
manent connexion  with  Meroe  (suited  with  which  it 
bonded  Ammonium),  conjoined  with  the  express  as- 
Hrtion  of  the  Ethiopians  that  they  were  the  founders 
(Dioi.,  3, 3),  gives  to  this  idea  a  degree  of  probability 
bordering  on  certainty.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  this  wide-spread  priest- 
cute  gains  a  clearer  light,  if  we  consider  Ammonium, 
Thebes,  and  Meroe  the  chief  places  of  the  African 
caravan  trade ;  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  the  dark- 
sen  of  iEgypto-Etbiopian  antiquity  is  cleared  up,  as 
in  the  hands  of  this  priest-caste  the  southern  caravan 
trade  was  placed,  and  they  founded  the  proud  tem- 
ples and  pslaces  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
peat  trading  edifices,  which  served  their  gods  for 
stoctosries,  themselves  for  dwellings,  and  their  cara- 
vans for  places  of  rest.  To  this  caste,  the  states  of 
Meroe  and  Upper  Egypt  very  probably  owed,  their 
foundation.;  except,  indeed,  that  Egypt  was  much  more 
exposed  to  the  crowding  in  of  foreign  relations  from 
Asia,  than  Meroe,  separated  aa  this  last  was  from  oth- 
er countries  by  deserts,  seas,  and  mountains.  The 
dose  connexion,  in  high  antiquity,  between  Ethiopia 
and  upper  Egypt,  is  shown  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  oldest  Egyptian  states  derived  their  origin  partly 
from  Abyssinia  ;  that  Thebes  and  Meroe  founded,  in 
common,  a  colony  in  Libya ;  that  Ethiopian  conquer- 
ors several  times  advanced  into  Egypt,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  Egyptian  kings  undertook  expeditions 
to  Ethiopia ;  that  in  both  countries  a  similar  worship, 
similar  manners  and  customs,  and  similar  symbolical 
writing  were  found  ;  and  that  the  discontented  soldier- 
caste,  when  offended  by  Psammetichus,  emigrated  into 
Ethiopia.  By  the  Ethiopians  Egypt  was  likewise  pro- 
fusely supplied  with  the  productions  of  the  southern 
countries.  Where  else,  indeed,  could  it  have  ob- 
tained those  aromatics  and  spices  with  which  so  many 
thousands  of  its  dead  were  annually  embalmed? 
Whence  those  perfumes  which  homed  upon  its  altars  1 
Whence  that  immense  qdsntity  of  cotton  in  which 
the  inhabitants  clothed  themselves,  and  which  Egypt 
itself  furnished  but  sparingly  1  Whence,  again,  that 
early  report  in  Egypt  of  the  Ethiopian  gold-countries, 
which  Cambyses  sought  after,  and  lost  half  his  army 
in  the  fruitless  speculation  1  Whence  the  quantity  of 
ivory  and  ebony  which  adorned  the  oldest  works  of  art 
of  the  Greeks  as  well  as  of  the  Hebrews  1  Whence, 
especially,  that  early  extension  of  the  Ethiopian  name, 
which  shines  in  the  traditionary  history  of  so  many 
nations,  and  which  the  Jewish  poets  ss  well  as  the 
oldest  Greek  bards  have  celebrated  1  Whence  all 
this,  if  the  deserts  which  bordered  on  Ethiopia  had 
always  kept  the  inhabitants  isolated  from  those  of 
more  northern  countries  1— At  a  later  period,  in  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  it  is  astonishing  how  completely 
that  able  prince  had  established  the  trade  between  his 
two  country,  Indis,  Ethiopia,  and  Arabia.  The  series 
of  magnificent  and  similar  monuments,  interrupted  on 
the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  near  Elephantine,  and  recom- 
mencing on  the  southern  side  of  the  African  desert,  at 
Mount  Berkel,  and  especially  at  Meroe,  to  be  contin- 
ued to  Axum  and  Azab,  certainly  denote  a  people  of 
similar  civilization  and  activity.  Meroe  was  the  first 
fertile  country  after  crossing  the  Libyan  desert,  and 
formed  a  natural  resting-place  for  the  northern  cara- 
vans. It  was  likewise  the  natural  mart  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  inner  Africs,  which  were  brought  for  the 
see  of  the  northern  portion,  and  was  reckoned  the 
outermost  of  the  countries  which  produced  gold,  while 
•Y  the  rivigable  rivers  surrounding  it  on  all  aides,  it 


had  a  ready  communication  with  the  more  southern 
countries  (Diod.,  1,  33).  As  ready,  owing  to  the 
moderate  distance,  was  its  connexion  with  Arabia  Fe- 
lix ;  and  so  long  as  Yemen  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Arabian  and  Indian  trade,  Meroe  was  the  natural 
market-place  for  the  Arabian  and  Indian  wares  in  Af- 
rica. The  route  which  led  hi  antiquity  from  Meroe 
to  the  Arabian  Gulf  and  Yemen,  is  not  designated  by 
any  historian :  the  commerce  between  those  nations 
being  indicated  only  by  monumental  traces  which  the 
hand  of  time  has  not  been  able  to  destroy.  Imme- 
diately between  Meroe  and  the  gulf  are  situated  the 
ruins  of  Axum,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  route, 
on  the  coast  opposite  to  Arabia  Felix,  are  those  of 
Azab  or  Saba.  Heeren,  from  whom  the  above  ideas 
are  principally  borrowed,  deduces  the  following  con- 
clusions from  a  review  of  the  entire  subject. — 1.  That 
in  the  earlier  ages,  a  commercial  intercourse  existed 
here  between  the  countries  of  southern  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca ;  between  India  and  Arabia,  Ethiopia,  Libya,  and 
Egypt,  which  was  founded  upon  their  mutual  neces- 
sities, and  became  the  parent  of  the  civilization  of 
these  nations. — 2.  That  the  principal  seat  of  this  in- 
ternational commerce  was  Meroe  ;  and  its  chief  route 
is  distinguished  by  a  chain  of  ruins  reaching  from  the 
shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean  : 
Axum  and  Azab  being  links  in  this  chain  between 
Arabia  Felix  and  Meroe ;  Thebes  and  Ammonium  be- 
tween Meroe,  Egypt,  and  Carthage.— 3.  That  chief  pla- 
ces for  trade  were  at  the  same  time  settlements  of 
that  priest-caste,  which,  ae  the  ruling  tribe,  had  its 
chief  residence  st  Meroe,  and  sent  out  colonies  thence, 
who  became  builders  of  towns  snd  temples,  and,  st  the 
same  time,  founders  of  new  states. — The  conductor* 
of  this  caravan  trade  in  Africa,  as  in  Asia,  were  the 
Nomadic  shepherd-nations.  Men  accustomed  to  fix- 
ed residences  and  to  dwellings  in  towns  were  not 
adapted  for  the  restless  caravan-life,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  attention  necessary  for  the  camels,  and 
for  the  loading  and  unloading  of  wares.  It  was  better 
suited  to  Nomadic  nations.  In  the  case  of  the  Car- 
thaginian caravans,  we  know  that  they  were  managed 
by  the  Nomadic  Lotophagi  and  Nasamones,  as  the  car- 
avans were  by  the  Midiamtes  and  Edomites  in  Arabia:, 
this  is  historically  proved,  and  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  the  case  on  the  great  commercial  road  from  Am- 
monium to  Azab,  as  similar  Nomadic  tribes  are  still 
found  on  the  coast  of  the  Arabian  Gulf. — Meroe  had 
mines  not  only  of  silver  and  gold,  but  also  of  copper 
snd  even  of  iron  itself.   (Dioi.,  1,  83.) 

4.  Influence  of  Meroe  on  Egyptian  civilization. 


Everything  seems  to  favour  the  supposition  that 
Meroe  gave  religion  and  the  arts  of  civilized  life  to 
the  valley  of  the  Nile.  The  following  are  some  of 
the  principal  arguments  in  support  of  this  opinion  :  1. 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  the  ancient  writers. — 2. 
The  progress  of  civilization  in  Egypt  from  south  to 
north ;  for  the  Delta,  the  part  of  Egypt  contiguous  to 
Arabia,  appears  to  have  been  originally  uninhabitable, 
except  a  email  apace  about  the  extremities  of  the 
marsh  ;  and  history  ssserts  that  the  inhabitants  of  up- 


per Egypt  descended  snd  drained  the  country. - 
Tbe  improbability  that  an  Arabian  colony  would  1 
crossed  Syria  from  Babylon  to  Suez,  and  wandered  so 


far  south  as  Thebes  to  found  its  first  aettloment.- 
The  radical  difference  between  the  Coptic  and  Arabic 
languages,  which  exiated  even  in  the  days  of  Abra- 
ham. (Murray,  Appendix  to  Bruce,  book  2,  p.  479.) 
— 5.  The  trade  from  the  straits  of  Babelmandel  by 
Azab,  Axum,  Meroe,  and  Upper  Egypt.  If  this  trade 
be  as  old  as  from  the  remarks  previously  made  it 
would  seem  to  be,  we  may  consider  Ethiopia  as  one 
of  the  first  seats  of  international  trade,  or,  in  other 
words,  of  civilization  ;  for  sn  exchange  of  ware* 
would  lead  to  an  exchange  of  ideas,  at  si  this  recipro- 
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in  communication  would  meanufljr  ghw  rise  to 
moral  and  intellectual  improvement.— 6.  The  curious 
fact,  that  the  images  of  sone  of  the  Egyptian  gods 
were  at  certain  times  conveyed  up  the  Nile,  from  their 
temples  to  others  in  Ethiopia  ;  and,  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  feetival,  were  brought  back  again  into  Egypt. 
(Eiuttlk.,  ad  II.,  1,  434 )— 7.  The  very  remarkable 
character  of  some  of  the  Egyptian  paintings,  in- which 
black  (or,  more  correctly,  dark-coloured)  men  are  rep- 
resented in  the  costume  of  priests,  as  conferring  on 
certain  red  figures,  similarly  habited,  the  instruments 
ind  symbols  of  the  sacerdotal  oance.  "  This  singular 
representation,"  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "  which  is  often 
repealed  in  all  the  Egyptian  temples,  bat  only  hen  at 
Pfailai  and  at  Elephantine  with  this  distinction  of  col- 
or, may  very  naturally  be  supposed  to  commemorate 
ne  transmission  of  religious  is  ales  and  the  social  in- 
stitutions from  the  tawny  Ethiopians  to  the  compara- 
tively fair  Egyptians." — 8.  Other  paintings  of  nearly 
the  same  purport.  In  the  temple  of  Philse,  the  seulp- 
/  tores  frequently  depict  two  persona,  who  equally  repre- 
sent the  characters  and  symbols  of  Osiris,  and  two  per- 
sons equally  answering  to  those  of  Isis ;  but  in  both 
oases  one  is  invariably  much- older  than  ths  other,  and 
appears  to  be  the  superior  divinity.  Mr.  Hamilton 
conjectures  that  such  figures  represent  the  communi- 
cation of  religious  rites  from  Ethiopia  te.  Egypt,  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  Egyptian  Osiris.  Ib  these  delin- 
eations there  is  s  very  marked  and  positive  distinction 
between  the  dark  figures  and  those  ef  fairer  complex- 
ion ;  the  former  are  most  frequently  conferring  the 
symbols  of  divinity  and  sovereignty  on  the  other. — 9. 
The  very  interesting  fact  recorded  by  Diodorua,  name- 
ly, that  the  knowledge  of  picture-writing  in  Ethiopia 
waa  not  a  privilege  confined  solely  to  the  caste  of 
priests  as  in  Egypt,  but  that  every  one  might  attain  it 
as  freely  as  they  might  in  Egypt  the  writing  in  com- 
mon use.  A  proof  st  once  of  the  earlier  use  of  pic- 
ture-writing, or  hieroglyphics,  in  Meroe  than  in  Egypt, 
sad  also  of  its  being  applied  to  the  purposes  of  trade. 
—10.  The  more  ancient  form  of  the  pyramid,  ap- 
proaching that  of  the  primeval  mound,  occurs  mora  to 
the  south  than  the  rectilinear  form.  Thus  the  pyra- 
mids of  Baccara  are  older  in  form  than  those  Of  Djiza, 
another  proof  of  architecture's  having  come  in  from 
the  countries  to  the  sooth.  {Clarke's  Travel*,  vol. 
5,  p.  230,  Loud,  ed.) — From  this  body  of  evidence, 
then,  we  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  seme  race 
which  ruled  in  Ethiopia  and  Meroe  spread  themselves 
by  colonies,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Upper  Egypt ;  that 
these  latter  colonies,  in  consequence  of  their  great 
prosperity,  became  in  their  turn  the  parents  of  others ; 
snd  as  in  all  this  they  followed  the  course  of  the  river, 
there  gradually  became  founded  a  succession  of  colo- 
nies in  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  which,  according  to  the 
uaual  custom  of  the  ancient  world,  were  probably,  at 
Brat,  independent  of  each  other,  and  therefore  formed 
just  so  many  little  states.  Though,  with  the  promul- 
gation of  their  religion,  either  that  of  Ammon  himself, 
or  of  his  kindred  deities  and  temple-companions,  after 
whom  even  the  settlements  were  named,  the  extension 
of  trade  waa  the  principal  motive  which  tempted  colo- 
niata  from  Meroe  to  the  countries  beyond  the  desert ; 
yet  there  were  many  other  causes,  such  as  the  fertil- 
ity of  the  land,  and  the  facility  of  making  the  rude  na- 
tive tribes  subservient  to  themselves,  which,  in  a  pe- 
riod of  tranquillity,  must  have  promoted  the  prosperity 
and  accelerated  the  gradual  progress  of  this  coloniza- 
tion. The  advantages  which  a  large  stream  offers,  by 
facilitating  the  means  of  communication,  are  ao  great, 
that  it  is  a  common  occurrence  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  see  civilization  spreading  on  their  banks.  The 
shores  of  the  Euphrates  snd  Tigris,  of  the  Indus  and 
Ganges,  of  the  Kiangh  and  Hoaneho,  afford  us  as  plain 
proofs  of  this  as  the  banks  of  thu  Nile.  (Ueeren,  Idem, 
vol  5,  p.  109,  teqq.  ;  Oxford  trantl,  vol.  3,  p.  110.) 


—As  to  tb*  origin  of  she  civilisation  of  MeroS  itself, 
all  is  complete  uncertainty ;  though  it  is  generally  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  derived  from  the  plains  of  India, 
The  reader  may  consult  en  this  subject  the  work  at 
Von  Boklen.  Da*  site  bidien,  ant  kesonderer  Ruck- 
sicht  auf  JBgyptt*,  vol.  1,  p.  119,  setq. 

Mason,  1  one  of  the  Pleiades.  She  married  Sis- 
yphus, son  of  jEolos,  before  her  trsnsformatisn  into  t ' 
star ;  and  it  waa  fabled  lost,  in  tbe  constellation  of  da 
Pleiades,  Merope  appears  less  luminous  than  her  sister. 
stars,  through  shame  at  having  been  the  only  one  of 
the.  number  that  had  wedded  a  mortal.  Other  mycol- 
ogists relate  the  same  of  Electra.  Scbwenck  sees  a 
the  anion  of  Merope  with  Sisyphus  a  symbolical  illa- 
tion to  Corinthian  navigation.  (Schoenck,  Sktzsa, 
p.  19.— Compare  W ticker,  Etch  ,  Tril.,p.  665.-11 
te.,  p.  678.)— II.  A  daughter  of  Cypselua,  who  mar- 
ried Cresphontes,  king  of  Meaaenia,  by  whom  she  Ind 
three  children.  Her  hasband  and  two  of  her  childna 
were  murdered  by  Polyphonies.  The  murderer  wna- 
ed  her  to  marry  htm,  and  aha  would  have  been  obliged 
to  comply  had  not  Epytus  or  Telephonies,  her  thirl 
son,  avenged  his  father's  death  by  assassinating  Poly- 
phonies.   (ApoUod.,  3,  6.— Pawn.,  4,  J.) 

Msaors.  a  king  of  the  island  of  Cos,  who  turned 
Cly  mens,  one  of  the  Oceanides.  He  was  changed  into 
an  eagle,  and  placed  among  the  constellations.  (Orid, 
Met,  1,  768.). 

Means,  a  mountain  of  Indie  sacred  to  Jupiter.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nyss,  sod 
to  have  been  named  from  the  circumstance  of  Bacchus'! 
being  enclosed  in  the  thigh  (*»?p6r)  of  Jupiter.  Ths 
attempt  at  etymology,  however,  is  characteristic  of  da 
Grecian  spirit,  which  found  traces  of  their  nation  ud 
language  in  every  quarter  of  the  world.  Ths  moaat- 
ain  in  question  is  the  famous  Mens  of  Indian  mythol- 
ogy.. (Crtuxer's  Symbolik,  vol.  I,  p.  587.) 

Mesbmbiii,  a  maritime  town  of  Thrace,  cast  of  ths 
mouth  of  the  Nessus,  now  Jfureria  or  Mr  sera.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (7,  108),  it  was  a  settlement  of 
the  Samothrscians. — Von  Humboldt  notices  the  la- 
minations of  magus,  briga,  and  sVroo,  appended  to  lit 
names  of  towns,  sa  undoubtedly  Celtic.  He  refers  to 
tbe  same  source  the  termination  iris,  which  is  met 
with  in  the  geography  of  Thrace,  as,  for  example,  a 
the  cities  of  Selymbria  and  Mesemhria.  He  thiols 
that  the  Basque  tri  and  art  an  also  connected  with 
this ;  and  that  we  oan  go  no  farther  than  to  say  thu 
there  waa  an  old  root  krx  or  kro,  expressing  land,  hab- 
itation, settlement,  with  which  the  Teutonic  burg  sad 
the  Greek  rrvoyor  may  have  been  originally  connected*. 
In  tbe  Welsh  snd  Breton  languages,  bro  is  still,  hi 
says,  not  only  a  cultivated  field,  hut  generally  a  coun- 
try or  district ;  and  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  f  Sa'.,  i, 
334)  explains  the  name  of  Allobrogea  as  signifying 
strangers,  men  from  another  land,  "  que  warn  brora 
Galli  asrom  diatnl ;  alia  antem  aliod."  ( Kid.,  bow- 
ever.  Allobrogea — Arnold**  Horn*,  p.  jtxii.) 

Mssxnk,  I.  an  island  in  the  Tigris,  whore  Apamat 
was  built.  It  ia  now  DigtL  (Strah.,  ta  Huds  ,  G. 
M.,  3,  p.  146  — Pftn..  6,  31  —  Stepk.  fljrs  ,  p.  91.  n. 
8-.)- — II.  Another,  enclosed  between  the  csnal  of  Bas- 
ra and  the  Paaitigris,  and  which  ia  called  in  :he  Orien- 
tal writers  PeraJ- Miscast,  or  "the  Meeene  if  the  Eu- 
phrates," to  distinguish  it  from  the  Mesene  of  the  Ti- 
gris. The  term  Mettru  is  a  Greek  one.  and  refers  to 
land  enclosed  between  two  streams.  ( Pkito*t<rrgrt>, 
3,  7.  —  CcUariut,  Gtogr.  Antiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  611,  si. 
Schvartz.) 

Mesohkoss,  a  poet,  a  native  of  Crete.  He  was  a 
freedman  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian's,  and  one  of  his  fa- 
vourites, snd  wrote  a  eulogium  on  Antinous.  Ha- 
drian's successor,  the  philosophic  Antoninus,  made  it 
a  duty  to  restore  order  and  economy  into  the  finances 
of  the  empire ;  and,  among  other  things,  ho  stoppt  d 
the  salaries  which  had  been  allowed  to  the  useless 
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courtiers  with  whom  {he  palace  of  Hadrian  bad  swarm- 
ed. It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  stipend  allowed 
co  Mesomedes  suffered  a  reduction/  (Jul.  Cap.,  Vit. 
Ant.  PU,  c.  7.) — We  have  two  epigrams  of  this  poet's 
in  the  Anthology,  and  also  a  piece  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter, a  Aan  to  Nemesis.  Judging  from  this  last  spe- 
cimen, Mosomedes  must  have  possessed  talents  of  no 
nean  order.  The  Hymn  to  Nemesis  waa  published 
for  the  first  time,  with  ancient  musical  notes,  by  Fell, 
at  the  end  of  bis  edition  of  Aratus,  Oxon.,  1762,  8vo. 
It  was  subsequently  given  by  Burette  in  the  5th  vol. 
of  the  Mem.  ie  CAcad.  its  Inter.,  &c,  by  Brunck  in 
his  Analects,  and  by  Snedorf  in  his  work,  "  D*  Hym- 
ns vet/run  Graeorum,"  Hafn.,  1786,  8vo.  (SehM, 
Hist.  bit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  61.) 

McsopotahIa,  an  extensive  province  of  Asia,  the 
Greek  name  of  which  denotea  between  the  rivers  (from 
/inrof  and  mmuwif.)   It  waa  sitnate  between  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris.    The  name  itself,  however, 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  to  this  tract  prior 
to  the  Macedonian  conquest.    The  southern  part  of 
Mesopotamia  Xenophon  calls  Arabia  (Anab.,  1,  6,  1); 
and  other  write™  included  this  country,  especially  the 
northern  part,  ander  the  general  name  of  Syria.  (Stra- 
in, 787.)  The  Romans  always  regarded  Mesopotamia 
at  a  mere  division  of  Syria.    (Mela,  1,  11. — Pltn.,  5, 
IS.)  It  is  called  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present  day 
Al  Jetiro,  or  "  the  island."    In  scripture  it  is  styled 
Arm  and  Aromtu;  but  aa  Aram  also  signifies  Syria, 
it  is  denominated,  for  distinction'  sake,  Aram  Naha- 
r&tm,  or  the  "  Syria  of  the  riven."   It  waa  first  peo- 
pled by  Aram,  the  father  of  the  Syrians,  though  little 
is  known  of  its  history  till  it  became  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire.    Cushsn-  rishlkcttkaim,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Judge*  (3,  8,  10)  as  king  of  Mesopotamia, 
appears  to  have  been  only  a  petty  prince  of  •  district 
east  of  the  Euphrates.   In  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  the 
different  states  of  Mesopotamia  were  subject  to  the 
Assyrians  (3  Kingt,\9,  13),  and  subsequently  belonged 
in  succession  to  the  Chaldssan,  Persian,  and  Syro- Ma- 
cedonian monarchies. — Mesopotamia,  which  inclines 
from  the  southeast  to  the  northwest,  commenced  at 
1st.  33°  W  N.,  and  terminated  near  N.  lat.  37°  30'. 
Towards  the  sooth  it  extended  as  far  aa  the  bend  form- 
ed by  the  Euphrates  at  Cunaxa,  and  to  the  wall  of 
Semiramia,  which  separated  it  from  Meaene.  To- 
wards the  north  it  was  bounded  by  a  part  of  Mount 
Taurus.   The  northern  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which 
extended  aa  far  aa  the  Chaboras,  a  tributary  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, is  mountainous,  and  for  the  most  part  fruitful. 
The  southern  portion  consists  chiefly  of  reddish  hills, 
and  deserts  without  any  trees,  except  liquorice-wood  ; 
sod,  like  the  desert  of  Arabia,  sutlers,  at  a  distance 
from  the  rivers,  a  dearth  of  food  and  water.    Here,  on 
the  parched  steppes  or  table-lands,  where  the  simoom 
often  breathes  destruction,  hordes  of  Arabs  have  from 
the  earliest  times  wandered.    When  history,  therefore, 
speaks  of  the  Romans  and  Persians  as  possessing  Mes- 

runia,  we  must  understand  the  northern  part,  which 
nded  in  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  this  portion,  who  still  speak  an  Armeno-Syriac 
dialect,  were  called  among  themselves  Mygdonians, 
and  their  district  waa  known  by  the  name  of  Mygdo- 
nis.  (Polyb.,  5,  61.  —  Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v.)  Subse- 
quently, under  the  Syro-Macedonian  monarchy,  it  took 
the  name  of  Anthemusia.  (Amm.  MareeU.,  14,  9.— 
Eutrop.,  8,  3. — Stilus  Rufut,  c.  30.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Parthian  away,  about  130  B.C.,  an  Arab  sheik, 
Oeroes,  took  possession  of  the  northwestern  part  of  the 
land,  wresting  a  principality  in  thia  quarter  from  the 
8eleucidae  of  Syria.  Thia  district  then  assumed  the 
nameofOaroene.  (Steph.  Byx.,s.  v. — Proeop.,Pert., 
1, 17. — Amm.  MareeU,  14, 3. )  Mesopotamia  waa  fre- 
quently the  scene  of  warlike  operations,  especially  be- 
tween the  Parthiana  and  Romans,  who  here  lost  Cras- 
sus,  and  between  the  latter  nation  and  the  new  Per- 
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sians.  After  remaining  for  some  time  a  Roman  prov- 
ince, it  fell  under  the  power  of  the  new  Persian  king- 
dom, and  then  successively  under  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  The  oppression  of  the  Turkish  government 
haa  so  altered  the  appearance  of  this  large  tract  of 
country,  that  these  fruitful  plains,  which  once  were 
covered  with  cities,  now  scarcely  exhibit  more  than  a 
few  miserable  villages.  The  lower  part  of  Mesopota- 
mia is  now  called  bak  Arabi,  the  upper  Diar-Bekr. 
(Laurent's  Ave.  Geogr.,  p.  268.  —  RemeU,  Geogra- 
phy of  Wetter*  Asia,  vol.  1,  p.  433.) 

Mbssali,  I.  Marcus  Valerius  Mesaala  Corvinua, 
a  Roman  nobleman  of  ancient  family.  In  the  Eute- 
bian  Chronicle  he  ia  said  to  have  been  born  A.U.C, 
694 ;  but  if  that  date  be  correct,  be  would  nave  been 
17  when  be  joined  the  republican  standard  at  Philippt. 
He  acted  a  prominent  part  in  that  battle,  and,  after  it 
waa  lost,  was  offered  the  command  of  the  dispersed 
forces  of  the  commonwealth.  It  is  not,  therefore,  . 
likely  that  he  waa  younger  than  31  at  thia  period, 
and  his  birth,  consequently,  ought  not  to  be  fixed  later 
than  the  year  690.  In  hie  youth  he  studied  for  a 
abort  time  at  Athens,  along  with  the  son  of  Cicero. 
After  his  return  to  Rome,  his  name  having  appeared 
in  the  roll  of  the  proscribed  by  the  nomination  of  An- 
tony, he  fled  from  Italy,  and  sought  refuge  with  the 
army  of  Brutus  and  Cassias.  Previous,  however,  to 
the  battle  of  Pbilippi,  his  name,  along  with  that  of 
Varro,  was  erased  from  the  fatal  list,  on  the  plea  that 
he  had  not  been  in  Rome  at  the  time  of  Cesar's  mur- 
der. Varro  accepted  the  proffered  pardon,  and  retired 
to  his  studies  and  his  books,  among  which  he  after- 
ward died  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age  ;  but  it  waa 
indignantly  rejected  by  Mesaala,  woo  steadily  adhered 
to  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth.  The  night  before 
the  battle  of  Pbilippi  he  aupped  in  private  with  Cas- 
aiua  in  hie  tent.  That  chief  had  wiahed  to  protract 
the  wsr,  and  opposed  himself  to  the  general  desire 
that  prevailed  in  the  army  to  hazard  the  fortunes  ol 
the  republic  on  one  decisive  battle.  At  parting  for 
the  night,  be  grasped  Mesaala  by  the  hand,  and,  ad- 
dreaaing  him  in  Greek,  called  him  to  bear  witnesa  that 
be  was  reduced  to  the  same  painful  necessity  ss  the 
great  Pompey,  who  had  been  reluctantly  forced  to 
stake  on  one  throw  the  safety  of  bis  country.  On 
the  following  day,  so  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  Rome, 
Mesaala  commanded  one  of  the  best  legions  in  the 
army  of  Brutus.  After  the  second  defeat  at  Pbilippi 
he  escaped  to  Thaaus,  an  island  in  the  iEgean  Sea. 
He  waa  there  invited  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  remains  of  the  republican  party.  But  be  probably 
considered  the  cause  of  the  commonwealth  aa  now 
utterly  hopeless,  and  accordingly  listened  to  the  per- 
suasiona  of  Pollio,  who  undertook  to.  reconcile  him  to 
the  conquerors,  and  to  preserve  the  lives  of  those  who 
should  surrender  under  his  command.  Antony  passed 
over  to  Thasua,  and,  with  great  appearance  of  cordi- 
ality, received  Mesaala,  aa  well  aa  some  of  hia  frienda, 
into  favour,  and,  in  return,  was  put  in  possession  of 
the  stores  which  had  been  amassed  in  that  island  for 
the  wreck  of  the  republican  forces.  Having  now  join- 
ed the  anna  of  Antony,  Mesaala  accompanied  him  in 
the  dissolute  progress  which  he  made  through  the 
Roman  dominions  in  Asia,  when  he  received  the  bom- 
age  of  the  tributary  kings,  and  settled  their  disputes. 
Mesaala,  from  his  earliest  youth,  had  been  distinguish- 
ed for  hia  powers  in  speaking,.and  he  sometimes  plead 
before  Antony  in  favour  of  aa  accused  tetrarch  or  of 
an  injured  people.  At  length,  however,  the  scanda- 
lous and  infatuated  conduct  of  Antony,  and  the  com- 
parative moderation  of  Augustus,  induced  htm  to 
transfer  hia  services  to  the  latter,  whom  he  continued 
to  support  during  the  remainder  of  hia  life.  In  the 
naval  war  with  Ssxtua  Pompey,  he  was.  second  in 
command  under  Agrippa,  and,  on  one  occasion  du- 
ring hia  absence,  bad  the  supreme  direction  of  the 
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fleet.  In  the  coarse  of  thi*  eonteet  he  mi  alee  for 
some  tune  stationed  with  an  armjr  on  the  Neapolitan 
ahore ;  and  Augostna,  oaring  been  not  only  defeated, 
hut  shipwrecked  in  one  of  the  many  naval  engage- 
ment* which  be  fought  with  Potnpey,  sought  shelter 
m  the  most  wretched  condition  in  the  camp  of  Mes- 
cals, by  whom  he  was  received  as  a  friend  and  master, 
and  treated  with  the  tendereat  care.  The  death  of 
Sextos  Pompey  at  length  opened  both  sea  and  land 
'o  his  successful  adversary,  and  it  was  quickly  follow- 
ed by  the  long-expected  struggle  for  superiority  be- 
tween Antony  ana  Augustus. — Messals  was  consul 
in  A.U.C.  721,  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Aetium,  in 
which  he  bore  a  distinguished  part.  After  that  deci- 
sive victory  and  the  firm  establishment  of  the  throne 
of  Augustus,  he  lived  the  general  favourite  of  all  par- 
ties, and  tbe  chief  ornament  of  a  court  where  he  still 
asserted  his  freedom  and  dignity.  While  at  Rome 
he  resided  in  a  house  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  which  bad 
formerly  belonged  to  Marc  Antony ;  but  be  waa  fre- 
quently absent  from  the  capital  on  the  service  of  the 
state.  War  after  war  was  intrusted  to  his  conduct, 
and  province  after  province  was  committed  to  his  ad- 
ministration. In  some  of  hia  foreign  expeditions  be 
waa  accompanied  by  tbe  poet  TibuHua,  who  has  cel- 
ebrated tbe  military  exploits  of  Messala  in  hia  famed 
panegyric,  and  his  own  friendship  and  attachment  to 
bis  patron  in  his  elegies.  Tbe  triumph  which  Meaaa- 
la  obtained  in  727,  for  hia  victories  in  a  Gallic  cam- 
paign, completed  the  measure  of  his  military  honours ; 
and  he  filled  in  succession  all  the  most  important  civ- 
il offices  in  the  stste.  Besides  holding  the  consulship 
in  731,  he  waa  elected  into  the  college  of  Augurs,  and 
waa  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  of  the  aque- 
ducts, one  of  those  great  public  works  for  which 
Home  has  been  so  justly  celebrated.  In  736,  on  ac- 
count of  the  absence  of  Augustus  and  Mscenaa  from 
the  capital,  he  was  nominated  prefect  of  tbe  city ;  but 
he  resigned  that  situation  a  few  daya  after  hia  appoint- 
ment, regarding  it  aa  inconsistent  with  the  ancient 
constitution  of  his  country.  He  is  also  believed  to 
have  been  tbe  person  who,  by  command  of  the  Con- 
script fathers,  first  saluted  Augustus  in  the  senate- 
boose  aa  the  "  Father  of  hia  country  ;"  a  distinction 
which  waa  bestowed  in  a  manner  that  drew  tears  from 
the  master  of  tbe  Roman  world  (Sac/.,  Aug ,  58),  and 
a  reply,  in  which  he  declared  that,  having  attained  tbe 
summit  of  hia  wishes,  he  had  nothing  more  to  desire 
from  the  immortal  gods  but  s  continuance  of  tha  same 
attachment  till  the  last  moments  of  hi*  life. — From 
this  period  the  name  of  Messala  ia  scarcely  once  men- 
tioned by  any  contemporary  writer.  He  survived, 
however,  ten  or  twelve  years  longer.  Tiberius  Cae- 
sar, who  was  then  a  youth,  fond  of  the  liberal  arts, 
and  by  no  means  ignorant  of  literature,  paid  Messala, 
when  in  his  old  age,  much  deference  and  attention, 
and  attempted  to  imitate  his  style  of  oratory.  (Suet., 
Tib.,  c.  70.)  Towards  the  close  of  bis  life  he  was 
dreadfully  afflicted  with  ulcers  in  the  tacr*  let'tut;  snd 
it  is  said  that,  two  years  before  bis  deatL,  he  was  de- 
prived of  both  sense  and  memory.    He  at  length  for- 

Srt  hia  own  name  (Plin ,  7,  94),  and  became  incspa- 
e  of  putting  two  words  together  with  mesning.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Eueebian  Chronicle  that  he  per- 
ished by  abstaining  from  food  when  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  seventy-two  ;  but  if  he  were  born  in  690, 
as  is  supposed,  this  computation  would  extend  his  ex- 
istence till  tbe  close  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  which 
is  inconsistent  with  a  passage  of  the  dialogue  "  De 
etuuit  corruptee  eloquenha,"  where  it  is  said,  "  Cor- 
vinut  in  medium  utque  Augueti  prineipatum,  Atinut 
ptme  ad  exlremum  duravtt."  Now  the  middle  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus  cannot  be  fixed  later  than  the  year 
746,  when  Messala  conld  only  have  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-six  — His  death  was  deeply  lamented,  and  his 
funeral  elegy  waa  written  by  Ovid.  (Bp.,  ex.  Pont, 
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1, 7.)— Though  Messala  had  attained  the  highest  pour 
of  exaltation,  in  an  age  of  die  most  violent  political 
factions  and  the  most  flagrant  moral  corruption,  ha 
left  behind  him  a  spotless  character;  being  chiefly 
known  aa  a  disinterested  patron  of  learning,  and  a 
steady  supporter,  so  far  as  was  then  possible,  of  lb* 
principles  of  the  ancient  constitution.   "  Meaaala,'' 
says  Berwick,  "  bad  the  singular  merit  of  supporting 
an  unblemiahed  character  in  a  most  despotic  coon, 
without  making  a  sacrifice  of  those  principlea  (w 
which  be  had  fought  in  the  fields  of  Philippi ;  and  the 
genuine  integrity  of  hia  character  was  so  deeply  im- 
pressed on  all  parties,  that  it  attracted  a  general  ad- 
miration in  a  moat  corrupt  age.    He  was  brave,  elo- 
quent, and  virtuous;  be  waa  liberal,  attached  to  let- 
ters, and  hia  patronage  waa  considered  as  the  sonat 
passport  to  the  gates  of  fame,  and  extended  to  eterj 
man  who  was  at  all  conversant  with  letters.  This 
character  ia  supported  by  history,  ia  not  contradicted 
by  contemporary  writers,  and  ia  sealed  by  the  imper- 
tisl  judgment  of  posterity.    No  writer,  either  ancient 
or  modem,  baa  ever  named  Meaaala  without  tome 
tribute  of  praise.    Cicero  soon  perceived  that  be  pos- 
sessed an  assemblage  of  excellent  qualities,  winch  be 
would  have  more  admired  had  he  lived  to  see  then 
expanded  and  matured  to  perfection.   Meaaala  to 
his  disciple,  and  rivalled  hia  master  in  eloquence.  Ii 
the  opinion  of  the  judicious  Quintilnra,  bis  style  mi 
neat  and  elegant,  and  in  all  hia  speeches  be  displayed 
s  superior  nobility.    In  the  Dialogue  of  Orators,  he  u 
said  to  have  excelled  Cicero  in  the  sweetness  aai 
correctness  of  his  style.    Hia  taste  for  poetry  and  po- 
lite literature  will  admit  of  little  doubt,  when  we  <al 
to  mind  that  be  waa  protected  by  Caasar,  favoured  by 
Msscenas,  esteemed  by  Horace,  and  loved  by  Tiboi- 
lus.    Horace,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  odes,  praisea 
Messala  in  the  happiest  strains  of  poetry,  calk  lee 
day  ho  intended  to  peas  with  bun  propitious,  aad 
promises  to  treat  him  with  some  of  his  most  excellent 
wine.    '  For,'  says  the  poet,  '  though  Messala  is  cos- 
Tenant  with  all  tbe  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  tae 
Academy,  he  will  not  decline  euch  entertainment  u 
my  humble  board  can  supply.'    (Od.,  3,  21.)  The 
modest  Tibullus  (lettered  himself  with  tbe  pleasnf 
hope  of  Messala's  paying  him  a  visit  in  the  coontrj, 
1  where,'  says  he,  '  my  beloved  Delia  shall  assist  in 
doing  the  honours  for  so  noble  a  guest'  (1, 5).  Tbe 
rising  genius  of  Ovid  wss  admired  and  encouraged 
by  Messala  ;  and  this  condescension  tbe  exiled  bald 
ha*  acknowledged  in  an  epistle  to  his  son  Mesaalims, 
dated  from  the  cold  aborea  of  the  Euxine.  In  dus 
letter  Ovid  calls  Messshf  hia  friend,  the  light  and  di- 
rector of  all  hia  literary  pursuits.    It  ia  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  an  intimacy  subsisted  between  Messals  and 
Virgil,  and  yet  no  historical  circumstance  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  sufficient  to  evince  it    The  poem 
called  Ciria,  which  is  dedicated  to  Messala,  and  has 
been  ascribed  to  Virgil  by  some  grave  authorities, 
grows  more  auspicious  every  day.    Tacitus,  whose 
judgment  of  mankind  is  indisputable,  and  whose  de- 
cision is  not  alwaya  in  tbe  most  favourable  point  of 
view,  seems  fond  of  praising  Messala ;  and  in  a  speech 
given  to  Siliua,  the  consol-elect,  be  considers  bun 
among  the  few  great  characters  who  have  risen  to  the 
highest  honours  by  their  integrity  snd  eloquence 
(Ann.,  11, 6.)   Even  Tiberius  himself,  when  a  youth 
look  him  for  hia  master  and  pattern  in  speaking  ;  sM 
happy  would  it  have  been  for  the  Roman  people  had 
he  also  taken  him  for  his  guide  and  pattern  in  virtue. ' 
(Berwick's  Lew*,  p.  69,  teqq. y— Meaaala  waa  united 
to  Terentia,  who  bad  been  first  married  to  Cicero,  and 
subsequently  to  Salluat,  the  historian.    After  the 
death  of  Messala,  she  entered,  in  extreme  old  age, 
into  a  fourth  marriage,  with  a  Roman  senator,  whs 
used  to  say  that  he  possessed  tbe  two  greatest  curi- 
osities in  Rome,  the  widow  of  Cicero,  snd  the  chair 
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■  which  Julius  Catar  had  bean  aeaaatmated.  Moa- 
■ala  left  by  Terentia  two  tons,  Marcus  and  Lucius. 
The  alder  of  these,  who  was  consul  in  751,  took  the 
ume  of  Messalinus;  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
under  Tiberius,  when  that  prince  commanded,  before 
bis  secession  to  the  empire,  in  the  war  of  Pannonia. 
[VeU.  Paten.,  2,  112.)  Mesaalinua  inherited  hia 
father's  eloquence,  and  also  followed  the  example  he 
hid  set  in  .devoted  attachment  to  Augustus,  and  the 
patronage  he  extended  to  literature.  But,  during  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  he  was  chiefly  noted  ss  one  of  the 
most  servile  flatterers  of  that  tyrant.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
3,  18.)  The  younger  eon  of  Messsla  assumed  the 
name  of  Cotta,  from  his  maternal  family,  and  acted  a 
conspicuous,  though  by  no  means  reputable  part  in 
the  first  years  of  Tiberius.  Both  brothers  were  friends 
and  protectors  of  Ovid,  who  addressed  to  Messalinua 
two  of  his  epistles  from  Pontua,  which  are  full  of  re- 
spect for  the  memory  of  hia  illustrious  father.  (Dun- 
lop't  Roman  Lit.,  vol  3,  p.  63,  ttqq.,  Land,  ed.) 

Massiuifi,  I.  Valeria,  the  first  wife  of  the  Emper- 
or Claudius,  dishonoured  his  throne  by  her  unbridled 
and  disgusting  incontinence.    Her  cruelty  equalled 
her  licentiousness.    After  a  long  career  of  guilt,  ahe 
openly  married  a  young  patrician  named  Sitius,  du- 
ring toe  absence  of  the  emperor,  who  bad  gone  on  a 
visit  to  Ostia.   Narcissus,  the  freedman  of  Claudius, 
wu  the  only  one  who  dared  to  inform  Claudiua  of  the 
fact,  and,  when  he  had  roused  the  sluggish  resentment 
of  his  imperial  master,  be  brought  him-  to  Rome.  The 
arrival  of  Claudius  dispersed  in  an  instant  all  who  had 
thronged  around  Meaaalina ;  but  still,  though  thus  de- 
serted, she  resolved  to  brave  the  atorm,  and  sent  to 
the  emperor  demanding  to  be  heard.    Narcissus,  how- 
ever, fearing  the  effect  of  her  presence  on  the  feeble 
spirit  of  her  husband,  despatched  an  order,  as  if  com- 
ing from  him,  for  her  immediate  punishment.  The 
order  found  her  in  the  gardens  of  Lucullua.    She  en- 
deavoured to  destroy  herself,  but  her  courage  failing, 
she  was  put  to  death  by  a  tribune  who  had  been  sent 
for  that  purpose,  A.D.  48.    (Tacit.,  Am.,  11  et  13. 
—Suetonius,  Fit.  Claud.}— II.  Called  also  Statilia, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Statiliua  Taurus,  who  had  been 
consul,  and  had  enjoyed  a  triumph  daring  the  reign 
of  Augustus.   She  waa  married  four  times  before  she 
came  to  the  imperial  throne.    The  last  of  her  four 
husbands  waa  Attkus  Vestinus,  a  man  of  consular 
rank,  who  had  ventured  to  aapire  to  ber  hand,  al- 
though he  waa  not  ignorant  that  he  had  Nero  for  a 
mil.   The  tyrant,  who  had  long  favoured  Veatinre 
•a  one  of  the  companions  of  hia  debaucheries,  now 
resolved  to  destroy  him,  and  accordingly  compelled 
him  to  open  hia  veiua.    Meaaalina  waa  transferred  to 
the  imperial  bed.    After  the  death  of  Nero  ahe  en- 
deavoured to  regain  ber  former  rank,  aa  empress,  by 
means  of  Olho,  whom  she  had  captivated  by  her  beau- 
ty, and  boned  to  espouse.    But  Otho's  fall  having  de- 
stroyed all  these  expectations,  ahe  turned  ber  atten- 
tion to  literary  subjects,  and  obtained  applause  by 
some  public  discourses  which  she  delivered.  (Biogr. 
Vim.,  vol.  38,  p.- 431.) 

Messalinos,  M.  Valerius,  son  of  Valerius  Messa- 
h  Corvinos.  (Consult  remarks  at  the  close  of  the  ar- 
ticle Messsla.) 

MsasiNA,  an  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  Sicily, 
situate  on  the  straits  which  separate  Italy  from  that 
island.  The  first  settlers  in  this  quarter  would  seem 
to  hsve  been  a  body  of  wandering  Siculi,  who  gave 
the  place,  from  the  tcytkeUka  form  of  its  harbour,  the 
name  of  Zancle  (Zdyafc),  "a  tcytke").  The  Siculi 
were  not  a  commercial  race,  and  therefore  could  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  superior  sdvantagea  far  trade 
which  the  spot  afforded ;  they,  in  consequence,  finally 
left  it.  To  them  succeeded  a  band  of  pirates  from 
Cunue  in  Campania.  (TJtucyd.,  6, 4.)  These  settled 
in  the  place,  arid,  to  give  the  new  colony  mors  stability, 


formed  a  union  with  the  parent  city  of  Chalcia  in  En- 
boss,  in  consequence  of  which  a  considerable  body  of 
colonists,  coming  from  Chalcia  and  the  rest  of  Euboea, 

rrticipated  in  the  distribution  of  the  binds.  (Tkucyd., 
c.)  Chalcis  had  previously  founded  the  city  of 
Naxoa  on  the  eastern  eoaat  below  ;  and  it  ia  probable 
that  a  part  of  the  new  population  came  from  tbia  latter 
place.  On  this  supposition,  at  least,  we  can  reconcile 
with  the  statement  of  Thucydides  the  account  ot 
Strabo,  who  informs  us  that  Zancle  waa  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Naxisns  who  dwelt  near  Catena  (Nofi'ov 
KTie/ta  tuv  irnof  KaTovy.  —  Strabo,  368).  Zancle 
went  on  silently  increasing  in  strength,  and  waa  soon 
powerful  enough  to  found  the  city  of  Himera  (Thu 
rat.,  6,  6),  and  to  carry  on  a  successful  warfare  against 
e  neighbouring  Siculi  in  the  interior.  Aa  it  waa, 
however,  the  only  Grecian  city  in  tbia  corner  of  the 
island,  it  sought  to  strengthen  itself  by  new  accessions 
from  abroad ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Ioniana  of  Asia 
Minor  were  invited  to  aend  a  colony  to  the  "  Beautiful 
Shore"  (KcM)  'Axtt/),  which  lay  along  the  coaat  of 
Sicily  on  the  Tyrrhene  Sea.  (Herod.,  6,  23.)  This 
happened  about  the  period  when  Miletua  waa  destroyed 
by  the  Persians,  and  when  the  other  Greek  citiea  of 
Lower  Asia  had  either  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Darius, 
or  imitate  the  example  which  tbe  Phoceana  had  aet  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus.  The  Samians,  therefore,  and  a  body 
of  Mileaiana  who  had  escaped  being  led  into  captivity, 
embraced  the  offer  of  the  people  of  Zancle.  They  land- 
ed at  Locri,  on  the  Italian  coaat ;  but  Scythes,  the  kinf, 
or  tyrant  of  Zancle,  would  seem  to  have  made  no  prep- 
arations whatever  for  receiving  them,  being  engaged  at 
the  lime  in  besieging  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Siculi.  An- 
axilaa,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  who  was  on  no  friendly  foot- 
ing with  his  neighbours  in  Zancle,  took  advantage  of  tbia 
circumstance.  He  proceeded  to  Locri,  told  the  new- 
comers to  give  up  all  thought  of  a  settlement  in  that 
quarter,  that  Zancle  waa  undefended  and  might  easily 
be  taken,  and  that  he  would  aid  them  in  the  attempt. 
The  enterprise  succeeded,  Zancle  waa  taken,  and  tie 
inhabitants  became  united  aa  one  common  people  with 
their  new  invaders.  The  Samians,  however,  were 
not  long  after  driven  out  by  tbe  same  Anaxilaa  who 
had  aided  in  their  attempt  on  Zancle.  He  established 
here,  according  to  Thucydides  (6,  5),  "a  mixed  race," 
and  called  the  city  by  a  new  name,  "  Messana"  (Mee- 
aava),  as  well  from  the  country  (Meaaenia)  whence 
ho  waa  anciently  descended,  as  from  a  body  of  Mea- 
aenian  exiles  whom  he  settled  here.  Messana  (or, 
aa  the  Attic  writera  call  it,  Meaaeoe,  Meaoijvri),  soon 
became  a  very  flourishing  city,  both  by  reason  of  its 
very  fruitful  territory  and  its  advantageous  situation 
for  commerce.  It  waa  also  a  place  of  some  strength, 
and  the  citadel  of  Meaaana  ia  often  mentioned  in  his- 
tory. (Diod.,  14,87.— Polyb.,  1,  10.,  Meaaana  waa 
regarded  also  by  the  Greeks  as  tbe  key  of  Sicily 
(Tkucyd.,  4,  1),  aa  being  the  place,  namely,  to  which 
vessels  cruising  from  Greece  to  Sicily  directed  their 
course  on  leaving  tbe  Iapygian  promontory,  (Bloom- 
field,  ad  Tkucyd.,  I.  c  )  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  advantages,  it  wss  never  other  than  an  unlucky 
place,  always  undergoing  changea,  and  unable  at  any 
time  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  Sicily ; 
for  its  wealth,  and  its  advantageous  situation  aa  regard- 
ed the  passsge  from  Italy  into  the  ialand,  alwaya  made 
it  a  tempting  prize  to  tbe  ambitioua  and  powerful  prin- 
ces around.  No  Greek  city,  therefore,  experience? 
more  frequent  changea  of  rulers  than  this,  and  none' 
contained  within  its  walla  a  more  mixed  population. — 
At  a  later  period  (01. 96, 1),  Meaaana  fell  into  the  banda 
of  the  Carthaginians,  who  destroyed  it  (Diod.,  14,  66, 
tea  J.),  being  aware  of  their  inability  at  that  lime  to  re- 
tain a  place  so  far  distant  -from  their  other  strong- 
holds, and  not  wishing  it  to  come  again  into  the  pos- 
session of  their  opponents.  Dionysiua  of  Syracuse, 
however,  began  to  rebuild  it  in  the  aame  year,  and, 
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besides  establishing  in  it  the  remnant  of  the  former  in- 
habitant*, added  a  considerable  number  of  Locriana, 
Methymneeans,  and  Mesaenian  exilea.  The  latter, 
;bowever,  through  fear  of  offending  the  Lacedemonians, 
.mete  afterward  transferred  to  the  district  of  Abacene, 
.and  there  founded  Tyndaris.  Messana  thus  came  to 
contain  as  mixed  a  population  as  before.  (Died.,  14, 
-.78;)  It  remained  under  the  away  of  Dionysius  and 
'bis  .son  ;  and  subsequently,  after  enjoying  a  short  pe- 
riod otfireedom,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Agalhocles. 
(Diad,,  19,  102.)  The  following  year  the  inhabitants 
revolted  from  his  sway,  and  put  themselves  under  the 
prstection  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.,  19,  110.) 
Soon,  however,  •  new  misfortune  befell  the  unlucky 
city.  It  wiu  seized  by  the  Mamertini  (vid.  Mamerti- 
ni), jte  male  inhabitants  were  either  slaughtered  or 
driven  out,  and  their  wires  and  children  became  the 
property  of  the  conquerors.  Messana  now  took  the 
name  of  Mamertina,  though  in  process  of  time  the  other 
appellation  once  .more  gained  the  ascendancy.  (Po- 
lyb^  1,  7.— Did,,  31,  13.— Pirn.,  3,  7.)  This  act  of 
perfidy  and  cruelty .usseed  unpunished.  Syracuse  was 
too  much  occupied,  with  intestine  commotions  to  attend 
to  it,  and  the  Carthaginians  gladly  made  a  league  with 
the  Mamertini,  since  by  them  Pyrrhus  would  be  pre- 
vented from  crossing  over  into  Sicily  and  seizins  on  a 
post  .so  important  to  Die  fnture  operations.  (Dim.,  23, 
«.)  The  Mamertini,  however,  could  not  lay  aside  their 
old 'habits  of  robbery.  They  harassed  all  their  neigh- 
bours, snd  even  became  troublesome  to  Syracuse, 
where  JCing  Hiero  bad  at  last  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing order  and  tranquillity.  This  monarch  defeated 
the. lawless  banditti,  and  would  have  taken  their  city, 
bad  not  the  Carthaginians  interposed  to  defend  it.  A 
fcody  of  these,  with  the  approbation  of  part  of  the  in- 
habitants, took  possession  of  the  oitadol ;  while  another 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  called  ia  the  assistance  of 
(he  Romans,  and  thus  the  first  of  .  the  Punic  wart  had 
its  qrigin.  {Yii.  Punicum  Bellum,  and  compare  Po- 
lyh.,  1,  9,  tcqq.—Diod.,  33,  IS.— 33,  2,  teqo.) 
Messana  and  the  Mamertines  remained  from  hence- 
forth under  the  Reman  power ;  but  the  .city,  as  before, 
could  never  enjoy  any  long  period  of  rqpose.  It  suf- 
fered in  the  early  civil  wan  between  Maria*  and  Sylla, 
in  the  war  of  the  slaves  in  Sicily,  and,  more  particular- 
"y,  in  the  contest  between  Sextus  Pompey  and  the  tri- 
umvir Octavianus.  Messana  formed  .during  this  war 
the  chief  station  of  Pompey's  jloet,  and  his  principal 
place  of  supply,  and  the  crty  was  plundered  at  jte  close. 
(Appian,  B.  Cm-,  5,  133.)  A  Roman  colony  was  af- 
terward planted  -here.  (Mannert,  Geogr..,  vol.  9,  pt. 
3,  p.  387,  segq .) — The  modern  Mutina  corresponds 
to  the  ancient  city.  Even  in  later  time*,  the  totes 
seem  to  We  conspired  sgainst  this  unfortunate  plsee. 
A  plague  swept  away  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitant* ; 
then  rebellion  spread  its  ravages ;  and  firulty,  the  dread- 
ful earthquake  in  1783  completed  tUe  downfall  of  a 
city  which  rivatled,  rf  it  did  nor  torpass,  Palermo. 
(Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  3.  (.  203.)  Altbpugh 
jthe  town  ha*  ainee  been  rebutk  according  to  &  regular 
gr1an  and  although  it  has  teen  declared  a  free  port,. 
Messina  is  not  so  important  u  it  once  was.  It  con- 
tained before  the  last  catastrophe  a  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  :  the  present  population  does  not  amount 
to  .seventy  thousand  (Unite  Brun,  Geogr.,  *ol.  7,  p. 
733,  Am.  cd.) 

Miaewf  *  v. . utry  of  Italy  in  Magna  Greets,  eom- 
rasnly  supposed  to  have  been  the  same  with  Tapygia, 
but  forming,  in  strictness,  the  interior  of  that  part  of 
Italy.  The  town  of  Messapia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(3,  11),  is  thought  (o  have  communicated  its  name  to 
(he  Messapian  natioa.  The  generality  of  Italian  to- 
pographers identify  the  site  of  this  ancient  town  with 
But  of  Messagna,  between  Ori*  and  Brindisi.  (Pro- 
Hi,  Via  Appia,  4,  8  —Romaieiti,  vol.  3,  p.  137,— 
Gramer'i  Anc.  My,  vol.  3,  p,  919  ) 
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MasssMi,  a  daughter  of  Triopas,  king  of  Argos, 
who  married  Polycaon,  son  of  Lei  lex,  king  of  Laconia. 
She  encouraged  her  husband  to  levy  troops,  and  to 
seize  a  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which,  after  it  had 
been  conquered,  received  ber  name.    (Paiuoa.,  4, 1.) 

M  risen  a  (or,  in  the  Doric  dialect  of  the  country, 
Messana,  Heaoava),  the  chief  city  of  Messenia,  in  the 
Peloponnesus :  situate  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ithooie, 
and  founded  by  Epaminondas.  It  is  said  to  hive 
been  completed  and  fortified  in  eighty-five  days,  u 
great  was  the  zeal  and  activity  displayed  by  the  The- 
bans  and  their  allies  in  this  undertaking.  (Dwi 
Sic.,  15,  66.)  Pausaniaa  informs  us,  that  the  wills  oi 
this  city  were  the  strongest  he  hsd  ever  seeo,  beiu> 
entirely  of  stone,  and  well  supplied  with  towers  ud 
buttresses.  The  citadel  was  situated  on  Mount  Ilk- 
ome,  celebrated  in  history  for  the  long  and  obstinate 
defence  which  the  Messenian*  there  made  against  the 
Spartans  in  their  last  revolt.  The  history  of  this  cut 
is  identified  with  that  of  Messenis,  which  latter  article 
may  hence  be  consulted. — The  ruins  of  Messene  art 
visible,  as  we  learn  from  Sir  W.  Gell,  at  Maurmmii 
a  small  village,  with  a  beautiful  source,  under  Itbome, 
in  the  centre  of  the  ancient  city,  (/a*.,  p.  59  - 
Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  150.— GtlTs  ins.*/ 
the  More*,  p.  60. — Dodtoell,  vol.  3,  p.  366.) 

Misseni a,  a  country  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bct*cf  n 
Laconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  the  Ionian  Sea.  The 
river  Neda  formed  the  boundary  towards  Ehs  and  Ar- 
cadia.   From  the  latter  country  it  was  farther  divided 
by  an  irregular  line  of  mountains,  extending  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  to  the  chain  of  Taygetus  on  the  U- 
conian  border.    This  celebrated  range  marked  the 
limits  of  the  province  to  the  east,  as  far  ss  the  soma 
of  the  little  river  Psmisus,  which  completed  the  lint 
of  separation  from  the  Spartan  territory  to  the  south. 
(Slrabo,  861.— Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  130. 
Its  area  is  calculated  by  Clinton  at  1 162  square  miles 
(Fast.  Hell ,  vol.  3,  p.  385.)   Messenia  is  describe) 
by  Pausaniaa  a*  the  moat  fertile  province  of  Pelopoo. 
nesua  (4,  15,  3),  and  Euripides,  in  a  passage  quota 
by  Slrabo  (366),  speaks  of  it  as  a  land  well  watered, 
very  fertile,  with  beautiful  pastures  for  cattle,  and  p» 
sessing  a  climate  neither  too  cold  in  winter  nor  too 
hot  in  summer.   The  western  part  of  the  country  is 
drained  by  the  river  Psmisus,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and  flows 
southward  into  the  Messenian  Gulf.    The  basin  of 
the  Psmisus  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts,  which 
are  separated  from  each  other  on  the  east  by  some 
high  land  that  stretches  from  the  Taygetus  to  the  Ps- 
misus, snd  on  the  western  side  of  the  river  by  Moon: 
Ithome.    The  upper  part,  usually  called  the  plain  of 
Stenyclens,  is  of  small  extent  and  moderate  fertility; 
but  the  lower  part,  south  of  Ithome,  is  an  eitensin 
plain,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  great  ferulrty, 
whence  it  was  frequently  called  Macarit,  or  "tot 
blessed."    Leake  describes  it  ss  covered  at  the  preset! 
day  with  plantations  of  the  vine,  the  fig,  snd  the  mnl- 
berry,  ana  "  as  rich  in  cultivation  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined."   (Travels  in  the  Morea,  vol.  l,p  352.)  The 
western  part  of  Messana  is  diversified  by  hilts  and  tal- 
ley*,  but  contains  no  high  mountains.   (Encyd.  Vi. 
KiumU.,  vol.  15,  p.  186.)— We  learn  from  Pausaniai 
(4,  X,  3),  that  Messenia  derived  its  appellation  Iron 
Measene,  wife  of  Polycaon,  one  of  the  earliest  sovet 
eigne  of  the  country.    He  also  observes,  that  whe» 
ever  this  name  occurs  in  Homer,  it  denotes  the  pror 
ince  rather  than  the  city  of  Measene,  which  be  con- 
ceives did  not  exist  till  the  time  of  Epsminondas. 
(Compare  Slrabo,  358.)  At  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
'war,  it  appears  from  the  poet  that  Messenia  was  partly 
under  the  dominion  of  Menelaus,  and  partly  under  that 
of  Nestor.   This  is  evident  from  the  towns  which  hs 
baa  assigned  to  these  respective  leaders,  and  is  farther 
confirmed  by  she  testimony  of  Strabo  and  Psuseniss. 
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(Sirab.,  350— Posmx.,  *,  3.)  Id  the  division  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  nude  after  the  return  of  the  Heraclide, 
Messenia  fell  to  the  share  of  Crespbontes,  son  of  Aria- 
todemus,  with  whom  commenced  the  Dorian  line, 
which  continued  without  interruption  for  many,  gener- 
ations. In  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  before 
the  Christian  era,  •  series  of  disputes  and  skirmishes 
arose  on  the  borders  of  Measenia  and  Laconia,  which 
gave  rise  to  s  confirmed  hatred  between  the  two  na< 
lions.  Prompted  by  this  feeling,  'the  Spartans  are 
saw  to  have  bound  themselves  by  an  oath  never  to 
return  home  till  Messenia  waa  subdued.;  and  they 
commenced  the  contest  by  a  midnight  attack  on  Am- 
pheia,  a  frontier  town,  which  they  took,  and  put 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword.  This  was  the  com- 
mencement of  what  was  called  the  First  Mcsteman 
War,  the  date  of  which  is  usually  given,  though 
it  cannot  be  believed  with  certainty,  as  B.C.  743. 
Eupbaes,  the  Messenian  king,  had  wisdom,  howev- 
er, and  courage  sufficient  for  the  crisis.  Aware  of 
the  Laeedamonian  superiority  in  the  field,  he  pro- 
tracted the  wsr,  avoiding  battles  and  defending  the 
towns.  Id  the  fourth  year,  however,  a  battle  was 
fought  with  great  slaughter  and  doubtful  success.  But 
the  Messeniana  were  suffering  from  garrison-confine- 
ment and  the  constant  plundering  of  their  lands. 
New  measures  were  taken.  The  people  were  collect- 
ed from  the  inland  posts  at  Itbome,  a  place  of  great 
natural  strength,  and  open  to  supplies  by  ses,  the 
Lacedemonians  having  no  fleet.  Meanwhile  they 
asked  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  bade  them 
sacrifice  to  the  infernal  deitiea  a  virgin  of  the  blood 
of  vEpytna,  son  of  the  Heracleid  Crespbontes.  Im- 
pelled by  patriotism  or  ambition,  Aristodemua  offered 
his  own  daughter ;  and,  when  it  waa  intended  to  save 
her  by  falsely  denying  her  virginity,  in  his  rage  he  slew 
her  with  his  own  hand.  The  fame  of  the  obedience 
paid  to  the  oracle  so  far  disheartened  the  enemy,  that 
the  war  languished  for  five  years ;  in  the  sixth  an  in- 
vasion took  place,  and  a  battle,  bloody  and  indecisive 
like  the  former.  Eupbaes  was  killed,  and  left  no  is- 
sue, and  Aristodemus  was  elected  to  succeed  him. 
The  new  prince  wss  brave  and  able,  and  the  Lacede- 
monians, weakened  by  the  battle,  confined  themselves 
for  four  years  to  predatory  incursions.  At  last  they 
again  invaded  Messenia,  and  were  defeated ;  but,  in 
the  midst  of  his  success,  Aristodemua  waa  so  pos- 
sessed with  remorse  for  bis  daughter's  death,  that  he 
slew  himself  on  her  tomb,  and  deprived  bis  country  of 
the  only  leader  able  to  defend  her.  Itbome  wit  be- 
sieged- The  famished  inhabitants  found  means  to 
pasa  the  Lacedemonian  lines,  and  fled  for  shelter  and 
subsistence,  some  to  neighbouring  states  where  they 
had  claims  of  hospitality,  others  to  their  ruined  homes 
and  about  their  desolated  country.  Ithome  was  dis- 
mantled ;  and  those  who  remained  of  the  Messenisns 
were  allowed  to  occupy  most  of  the  lands,  paying  half 
the  produce  to  Sparta. — The  absence  from  home  to 
which  the  Lacedemonians  bad  bound  themselves,  be- 
came, by  the  protraction  of  the  war,  an  evil  threaten- 
ing the  existence  of  the  slate,  no  children  being  bom 
to  supply  the  waste  of  war  and  natural  decay.  The 
remedy  said  to  have  been  adopted  was  a  atrange  one, 
highly  characteristic  of  Laceaamon,  and  such  as  no 
other  people  would  have  used.  The  young  men  who 
had  come  to  maturity  since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
were  free  from  the  oath,  and  they  were  sent  home  to 
cohabit  promiscuously  with  the  marriageable  virgins. 
But  even  at  Sparta  this  expedient,  in  some  degree, 
ran  counter  to  the  popular  feelings.  When  the  war 
was  ended,  and  the  children  of  this  irregular  inter- 
course were  grown  to  manhood,  though  bred  in  all  the 
discipline  of  Lyeurgue,  they  found  themselves  gener- 
ally slighted.  Their  spirit  wss  high,  their  discontent 
dangerous ;  and  it  was  thought  prudent  to  offer  them 
the  means  of  settling  out  of  Peloponnesus.  They 


willingly  emigrated,  and,  under  Phalan thus,  owe  ot  their 
own  number,  they  founded  the  city  of  Tarentum  in 
Italy.  (Vii.  Parthenii.) — During  forty  years  Messe- 
nia bore  the  yoke.  But  the  oppression  of  tho  inhabi- 
tants wss  grievous,  and  imbittered  with  every  circum- 
stance of  insult,  sod  the  Grecian  spirit  of  ^depend- 
ence waa  yet  strong  In  them ;  they  »nly  wanted  a 
leader,  and  a  leader  waa  found  in  Iristomenes,  a  youth 
of  the  royal  line.  Support  being  promised  from  Ar- 
gos  snd  Arcadia,  allies  of  his  country  in  a  former  war, 
Aristomenes  attacked  a  body  of  Lacedemonians,  and, 
though  not  completely  successful,  did  such  feats  of 
valour  that  the  Messenisns  would  have  chosen  him 
king ;  but  he  declined  it,  and  waa  made  general- in- 
chief.  His  next  adventure  was  an  attempt  to  practise 
on  the  superstitious  fears  of  the  enemy.  Sparta  hav- 
ing neither  walls  nor  watch,  he  eaaily  entered  it  alone 
by  night,  and  hung  against  the  Brazen  House  (s  sin- 
gularly venerated  temple  of  Minerva)  a  shield,  with  an 
inscription  declaring  that  Ariatomenes,  from  the  spoils 
of  the  Spartans,  dedicated  that  shield  to  the  goddess. 
Alarmed  lest  their  protecting  goddess  should  be  wan 
from  them,  the  Lacedemonians  sent  to  consult  the 
Delphian  oracle,  and  were  directed  to  take  an  Athe- 
nian adviser.  The  Athenians,  though  far  from  wish- 
ing the  subjugation  of  Messenis,  yet  feared  to  offend 
the  god  if  they  refused  compliance  ;  but,  in  granting 
what  was  asked,  they  hoped  to  make  it  useless,  ana 
sent  Tyrteus,  s  poet,  and  supposed  to  be  of  no  ability. 
The  choice  proved  better  than  they  intended,  since 
the  poetry  of  Tyrteus  being  very  popular,  kept  up  the 
spirit  of  the  people  in  all  reverses. — The  Messenian 
army  bad  now  been  re- enforced  from  Argos,  Elis,  Ar- 
cadia, and  Sicyon,  and  Messenian  refugees  came  in 
daily :  the  Lacedemonians  had  been  joined  by  the 
Corinthians  alone.  They  met  at  Capruaema,  where, 
by  the  desperate  courage  of  the  Messeniana,  and  the 
conduct  and  extraordinary  personal  exertions  of  their 
leader,  the  Lacedemonians  were  routed  with  such 
slaughter  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  suing  for 
peace.  Tyrteus  diverted  them  from  this  submission, 
and  persuaded  them  to  recruit  their  numbers  by  asso- 
ciating some  Helots,  a  measure  very  galling  to  Spar- 
tan pride.  Meanwhile  Aristomenes  was  ever  harass- 
ing them  with  incursions.  In  one  of  these  he  carried 
off  from  Carye  a  number  of  Spartan  virgins  assem- 
bled to  celebrate  the  festival  of  Diana.  He  had  form- 
ed a  body-guard  of  young  and  noble  Messenisns, 
who  always  fought  by  his  side,  and  to  their  charge 
he  gave  the  captives.  Heated  with  wine,  the  young 
men  attempted  to  violate  their  chastity,  and  Aria- 
tomenes, after  vainly  remonstrating,  killed  the  most 
refractory  with  his  own  hand,  and,  on  receiving  their 
isom,  restored  the  girls  uninjured  to  their  pa- 
rente.  Another  time,  in  an  assault  on  jEgils,  he . 
is  said  to  have  been  made  prisoner  by  some  Spar- 
tan women  there  assembled,  who  repelled  the  assault 
with  a  vigour  equal  to  that  of  the  men  ;  but  one  of 
them  who  had  previously  loved  him  favoured  his  es- 
cape. —  In,  the  third  year  of  the  war,  another  battle 
look  place  at  Megaletaphrus,  the  Mesaenians  being 
joined  by  the  Arcadians  alone.  Through  the  treach- 
ery of  Aristocrates,  prince  of  Orchomenua,  the  Arcadi- 
an leader,  the  Messenisns  were  surrounded  and  cut  to 
pieces,  snd  Aristomenes,  escaping  with  a  scanty  rem- 
nant, was  obliged  to  give  up  the  defence  of  his  country, 
and  collect  his  forces  at  In,  a  stronghold  near  the  sea. 
Here  he  supplied  the  garrison  by  plundering  excur- 
sions, so  ably  conducted  as  to  foil  every  precaution  of 
the  besiegers,  insomuch  that  they  forbade  all  culture 
of  the  conquered  territory,  and  even  of  part  of  Laconia. 
At  last,  railing  in  with  a  largo  body  of  Lacedemoniana 
under  both  their  kings,  after  an  obatinate  defence  ha 
waa  struck  down  and  taken,  with  about  fifty  of  hie 
band.  The  prisoners  were  thrown  aa  rebels  into  a 
deep  cavern,  and  all  were  killed  by  the  fall  except 
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Aristomenes,  who  was  wonderfully  preserved  and  en- 
abled to  escape,  and,  returning  to  Ira,  soon  gave 
proof  to  the  enemy  of  his  presence  by  fresh  exploits 
equally  daring  and  judicious.  The  siege  was  protract- 
ed till  the  eleventh  year,  when  the  Lacedemonian 
commander,  one  stormy  night,  learning  that  s  post  in 
the  fort  had  been  quitted  by  its  guard,  silently  occu- 
pied it  with  bis  troops.  Aristomenes  flew  to  the  spot 
and  commenced  a  vigorous  defence,  the  women  assist- 
ing by  throwing  tiles  from  the  house-tops,  and  many, 
when  driven  thence  by  the  storm,  even  taking  arms 
and  mixing  in  the  fight.  But  the  superior  numbers  of 
the  Lacedemonians  enabled  them  constantly  to  bring 
up  fresh  troops,  while  the  Messenians  were  fighting 
without  rest  or  pause,  with  the  tempest  driving  in 
their  facet.  Cold,  wet,  sleepless,  jaded,  and  hungry, 
they  kept  up  the  struggle  for  three  nights  and  two 
dart ;  at  length,  when  all  was  vain,  they  formed  their 
column,  placing  in  the  middle  their  women  and  chil- 
dren and  most  portable  effects,  and  resolved  to  make 
their  way  out  of  the  place.  Aristomenes  demsnded 
a  passage,  which  was  granted  by  the  enemy,  unwilling 
to  risk  the  effects  of  their  despair.  Their  march  was 
towards  Arcadia,  where  they  were  most  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  allotments  were  offered  them  of  land. 
Even  yet  Aristomenes  hoped  to  strike  a  blow  for,  the 
deliverance  of  his  country.  He  selected  600  Messe- 
nians, who  were  joined  by  800  Arcadian  volunteers, 
and  resolved  to  attempt  the  surprise  of  Sparta  while 
the  army  was  in  the  farthest  part  of  Messenia,  where 
Pylos  and  Metbone  still  held  out.  But  the  enterprise 
was  frustrated  by  Aristocrates,  who  sent  word  of  it  to 
Sparta.  The  messenger  was  seized  on  bis  return, 
and  the  letters  found  on  him  discovering  both  the  pres- 
ent snd  former  treachery  of  his  master,  the  indignant 
people  atoned  the  traitor  to  death,  and  erected  a  pillar 
to  commemorate  his  infamy. — The  Messenians,  who 
fell  under  the  power  of  Lecedaamon,  were  made  He- 
lots. The  Pylisns  and  Methoneans,  and  others  on 
the  coast,  now  giving  up  all  hope  of  farther  resistance, 
proposed  to  their  countrymen  in  Arcadia  to  join  them 
in  seeking  some  fit  place  for  a  colony,  and  requested 
Aristomenes  to  be  their  leader.  He  tent  his  eon. 
For  himself,  be  said,  he  would  never  ceaae  to  war 
with  Lacedemon,  and  he  well  knew  that,  while  he 
lived,  some  ill  would  ever  be  happening  to  it.  After 
the  former  war,  the  town  of  Rhegium  in  Italy  had 
been  partly  peopled  by  expelled  Messenians.  The  ex- 
iles were  now  invited  by  the  Rhegians  to  assist  them 
against  Zanele,  a  hostile  Grecian  town  on  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Sicily,  and  in  case  of  victory  the  town 
was  offered  them  ts  a  settlement.  Zanele  was  be- 
sieged, snd  the  Messenians  having  mastered  the  walls, 
the  inhabitants  were  at  their  mercy.  In  the  common 
coarse  of  Grecian  warfare,  they  would  all  have  been 
either  slaughtered  or  sold  for  slaves,  and  such  was  the 
wish  of  the  Rhegian  prince.  But  Aristomenes  had 
taught  his  followers  a  nobler  lesson.  They  refused  to 
inflict  on  other  Greeks  what  they  had  suffered  from 
the  Lacedaemonians,  snd  msde  a  convention  with  the 
Zanclsans,  by  which  each  nation  was  to  live  on  equal 
terms  in  the  city.  The  name  of  tbe  town  was  chan- 
ged to  Messana.  (Vid.  Messana.) — Aristomenes  vain- 
ly sought  the  means  of  farther  hostilities  against  Spar- 
ta, but  his  remaining  days  ware  passed  In  tranquillity 
with  Damagelus,  prince  of  Ialysns  in  Rhodes,  who 
had  married  his  daughter.  His  actions  dwelt  in  the 
memories  of  his  countrymen,  and  cheered  them  in 
their  wanderings  and  sufferings :  snd  from  their  legen- 
dary songs,  together  with  those  of  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, and  with  the  poems  of  Tyrtsras,  the  story  of 
the  two  Messenian  wars  has  been  chiefly  gathered  by 
the  learned  and  careful  antiquary  Pausaniss,  from 
whose  work  it  is  here  taken  The  character  of  Aris- 
tomenes, as  thus  represented,  combines  all  the  ele- 
ments of  goodness  and  greatness,  in  a  degree  almost 


unparalleled  am  jng  Grecian  heroes.  Inexhaustible  is, 
resources,  unconquerable  in  spirit,  and  reaohttelj  per- 
severing through  every  extremity  of  hopeless  disaster, 
an  ardent  patriot  and  a  formidable  warrior,  he  jet  was 
formed  to  find  his  happiness  in  peace ;  and  after  past- 
ing his  youth  under  oppression,  and  his  manhood  io 
war  against  a  cruel  enemy,  wherein  be  is  said  to  kit 
slain  more  than  800  men  with  hit  own  hand,  be  jet 
retained  a  singular  gentleness  of  nature,  insomuch 
that  be  ia  related  to  have  wept  at  the  fate  of  the  traitor 
Aristocrates.    Tbe  original  injustice  and  subsequent 
tyranny  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  tbe  crowning  out- 
rage in  the  condemnation  as  rebels  of  himself  and  as 
companions,  might  have  driven  a  meaner  spirit  io 
acts  of  like  barbarity :  but,  deep  as  wss  his  hatred 
to  Spans,  be  conducted  the  struggle  with  uniform 
obedience  to  the  lews  of  war,  and  sometimes,  as  in 
the  case  of  tbe  virgins  taken  at  Carve,  with  mm 
than  usual  generosity  and  strictness  of  morale.— 
The  Messenisns  who  remained  in  their  country  wen 
treated  with  the  greatest  severity  by  the  Spartans, 
and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Helots  or  slain. 
This  cruel  oppression  induced  tbem  once  more  to 
take  up  arms,  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  snd  to  fortify 
Mount  Ithome,  where  they  defended  themselves  (or 
ten  years:  the  Lacedemonians  being  at  this  time 
so  greatly  reduced  in  numbers  by  an  earthquake, 
which  destroyed  several  of  their  towns,  that  tbej 
were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  their  allies  for  as- 
sistance.   (Thucyd,  1,  101. — PauMan.,  4,  84.)  At 
length  the  Messenisns,  worn  oat  by  this  protracts! 
siege,  agreed  to  surrender  the  place  on  condition  usi 
they  should  be  allowed  to  retire  from  tbe  Peloponne- 
sus.   The  Atheniana  were  at  this  time  on  no  friendh; 
terms  with  the  Spartans,  snd  gladly  received  the  refu- 
gees of  Ithome,  allowing  them  to  settle  st  Nairoecun, 
which  they  had  taken  from  the  Locri  Oxole.  (Tin- 
cyd.,  1, 103. — Pauian  ,  I.  c.)    Grateful  for  the  proiac- 
tion  thus  afforded  tbem,  the  Messenians  displayed  great 
leal  in  the  cause  of  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesisi 
war.    Thucydides  hss  recorded  several  instances  ia 
which  tbey  rendered  important  services  to  that  power, 
not  only  at  Naupactus,  but  in  Mlola  and  Amphiloelm, 
at  Pylos,  and  in  tbe  island  of  Sphacteria,  as  well  ia  in 
the  Sicilian  expedition.    When,  however,  tbe  diattta 
of  iEgospotamos  placed  Athens  at  the  mercy  of  her 
rival,  tbe  Spartans  obtained  possession  of  Naupactus, 
and  compelled  the  Messenians  to  quit  a  town  which 
had  so  long  afforded  them  refuge.    Many  of  these,  on 
this  occasion,  crossed  over  into  Sicily,  to  join  their 
countrymen  wbo  were  established  there,  and  others 
sailed  to  Africa,  where  they  procured  settlementi 
among  the  Evesperite,  a  Libyan  people.  (Pouss., 
4,  80.)   After  the  battle  of  Leuclra,  however,  which 
humbled  tbe  pride  of  Sparta,  and  paved  the  way  for 
the  ascendancy  of  Thebes,  Epaminondss,  wbo  directed 
the  counsels  of  the  latter  republic,  with  masterly  pol- 
icy determined  to  restore  the  Messenian  nation,  bj 
collecting  the  remnants  of  this  brave  and  warlike  peo- 
ple.   He  accordingly  despatched  agents  to  Sicily,  lt- 
sly,  and  Africa,  whither  the  Messenians  bad  emigra- 
ted, to  recall  diem  to  their  ancient  homes,  there  to 
enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace  and  liberty,  under  the 
powerful  protection  of  Thebes,  Argos,  arH  Arcadia. 
Gladly  did  they  obey  the  summons  of  the  Thebu 
general,  and  hastened  to  return  to  that  country,  the 
recollection  of  which  they  had  ever  fondly  cherished. 
Epaminondss,  meanwhile,  had  made  every  prepsratian 
for  the  erection  of  a  city  under  Ithome,  which  was  ts 
be  the  metropolis  of  Messenia ;  and  such  was  the  zeal 
and  activity  displayed  by  the  Thebans  and  their  allies 
in  this  great  undertaking,  that  the  city,  which  they 
named  Messene,  wss  completed  ia  eighty- five  days. 
(Diod  Sic.,  IS,  66.)   The  entrance  of  the  Messenians, 
which  took  place  in  tbe  fourth  year  of  tbe  lOSd  Olym- 
piad, was  attended  with  great  pomp,  and  the  celebra- 
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tun  of  solemn  sacrifices,  and  devout  invocations  to 
their  gods  tnd  heroes.    The  lapse  of  287  years  from 
the  capture  of  Ira,  and  the  termination  of  the  second 
war,  bid, -as  Paueaniaa  affirmed,  made  no  change  in 
their  religion,  their  national  customs,  or  their  language, 
which,  according  to  that  historian,  they  spoke  even 
more  correctly  than  the  rest  of  the  Peloponneaians. 
fan  tan.,  4,  27.)   Other  towns  being  soon  after  re- 
wilt,  the  Messenians  were  presently  in  a  condition  to' 
milts  head  against  Sparta,  even  after  the  death  of 
Epaminondas  and  the  decline  of  Thebes.    That  great 
general  strenuously  exhorted  them,  as  the  surest  means 
of  preserving  their  country,  to  enter  into  the  cloaeat 
alliance  with  the  Arcadians,  which  salutary  counael 
they  carefully  adhered  to.    (Poh/b.,  4, 33, 10.)  They 
likewise  conciliated  the  favour  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
whose  power  rendered  him  formidable  to  all  the  states 
of  Greece,  and  his  influence  now  procured  for  them 
the  restoration  of  some  towns  which  the  Lacedemonians 
■till  retained  in  their  possession.    (Poh/b.,  9,  28,  7. — 
Paum.,  4,  28. — Strain,  861.)   During  the  wars  and 
revolutions  which  agitated  Greece  upon  the  death  of 
Alexander,  they  still  preserved  their  independence,  and 
having,  not  long  after  that  event,  joined  the  Achean 
confederacy,  they  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Sellasia 
and  the  capture  of  Sparta,  by  Antigonus  Doson.  (Pau- 
m ,  4, 29.)   In  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius, 
an  unsuccessful  attack,  waa  made  on  their  city  by  De- 
metrius of  Pharos,  then  in  the  Macedonian  service. 
The  inhabitants,  though  taken  by  surprise,  defended 
themselves  on  this  occasion  with  such  intrepidity,  that 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  detachment  was  cut 
to  pieces,  and  their  general,  Demetrius,  slain.  (Stra- 
bo, 361.— Poh/b.,  3,  19,  2  —  Pausan.,  4, 29.)  Nabia, 
tyrant  of  Laeedemon,  made  another  attack  on  thia  city 
by  night  some  years  afterward,  and.  had  already  pene- 
trated within  the  walla,  when  succours  arriving  from 
Megalopolis  under  the  command  of  Pbilopounen,  be 
wis  forced  to  evacuate  the  place.    Subsequently  to 
this  event,  dissensions  appesr  to  have  arisen,  which 
ultimately  led  to  a  rupture  between  the  Achawns  and 
Messenians.    Pauaanias  waaMot  able  to  ascertain  the 
immediate  provocation  whidnnduced  the  Achnane  to 
declare  war  against  the  Messeniana.    But  Polybius 
does  not  scruple  to  blame  his  countrymen,  and  more 
especially  Phlloposmen,  for  their  conduct  to  a  people 
with  whom  they  were  united  by  federal  ties.  (Polyb., 
83,  10.  S.)   Hostilities  commenced  unfavourably  for 
the  Achaean*,  as  their  advanced  guard  fell  into  an  am- 
buscade of  the  enemy,  and  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  Philopremen  himself  remaining  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  So  exasperated  were  the  Messeniana  at  the 
condnel  of  this  celebrated  general,  that  he  wa*  thrown 
into  a  dungeon,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  by  poison. 
His  destroyers,  however,  did  not  escape  the  vengeance 
of  the  Actueans ;  for  Lycortaa,  who  succeeded  to  the 
command,  having  defeated  the  Messeniana,  captured 
their  city,  and  caused  all  those  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Philopcemen  to  be  immediately 
executed.    Peace  was  then  restored,  and  Meesenia 
once  more  joined  the  Achaean  confederacy,  and  re- 
mained attached  to  that  republic  till  the  period  of  its 
dissolution.    (  Ur>.,  39, 49.— Poh/b.,  24, 9  —  Paiuan., 
4, 29. — Cramer' e  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  122,  teqq.) 

MstIbps,  a  tyrant  of  Privernum.  He  was  father 
of  Camilla,  whom  he  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
Diana,  when  be  had  been  banished  from  his  kingdom 
by  his  subjects.   (Vxrg.,  jBn.,  11,  540.) 

MtTAPOitTUK,  a  city  of  Lucania  in  Italy,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Sinus  Tarentinus,  and  a  short  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  river  Bradanus.  It  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  of  the  Greek  colonies.  The  ori- 
ginal name  of  the  place  appears  to  have  been  Metabum, 
which  it  is  said  waa  derived  from  Metabus,  a  hero  to 
whom  divine  honours  were  paid.  Some  reports  as- 
cribed its  foundation  to  a  parry  of  Pylians  on  their  re- 


turn  from  Troy ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  it  waa  re- 
marked that  the  Metapontini,  in  more  ancient  times, 
made  an  annual  sacrifice  to  the  Neleids.  The  pros- 
perity of  this  ancient  colony,  the  result  of  its  attention 
to  agriculture,  waa  evinced  by  the  offering  of  a  harvest 
of  gold  to  the  oracle  of  Delphi.  The  Greek  words 
are  depot  xPvaoiv<  which  commentaiora  suppose  to 
mean  some  golden  sheaves.  (Strabo,  264.)  It  may 
be  remarked,  also,  that  the  scholiasts  on  Homer  iden- 
tify Metapontum  with  the  city  which  that  poet  calls 
Alyba  in  the  Odyssey  (24,  303).  Other  traditions  are 
recorded,  relative  to  the  foundation  of  Metapontum, 
by  Strabo,  which  confirm,  at  least,  its  great  antiquity. 
But  his  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  first  town  by 
the  Samnites  is  obscure,  and  not  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood. It  appears,  however,  that  Metabum,  if  such 
waa  its  name,  waa  in  a  deserted  state,  when  a  number 
of  Acnseans,  invited  for  ton  purpose  by  the  Sybarites, 
landed  on  the  coast  and  took  possession  of  the  place, 
which  thenceforth  was  called  Metapontum.  (Strab., 
265.  —  Compare  Stepk.  Byz.,  t.  v.  UtrarrivTimi.— 
Etutath.  ad  Dumyt.  Perieg.,  v.  368. )  The  Achawns, 
soon  after  their  arrival,  seemed  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  war  with  the  Tarentini,  and  this  led  to  a  treaty,  by 
which  the  Bradanus  was  recognised  as  forming  the 
separation  of  the  two  territories. — Pythagoras  waa  held . 
in  particular  estimation  by  the  Metapontini,  in  whose 
city  he  is  reported  to  have  lived  for  many  years.  Af- 
ter hia  death,  the  bouse  which  he  had  inhabited  waa 
converted  into  a  temple  of  Ceres.  (IambL,  ViL 
thug.,  1,  30.  — Ctc.,  it  Fin.,  6,  2 — La.,  1,  18.) 
e  find  this  town  incidentally  mentioned  by  Herodo- 
tus (4,  IS)  with  reference  to  Ariateaa  of  Procennesus, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  seen  here  340  years  after 
disappearing  from  Cyzicoa.  Its  inhabitants,  after  con- 
sulting the  oracle  upon  this  supernatural  event,  erect- 
ed a  statue  to  the  poet  in  the  Forum,  and  surrounded 
it  with  laurel.  This  city  still  retained  its  independ- 
ence when  Alexander  of  Epirus  paaaed  over  into  Italy. 
Livy,  who  notices  that  fact,  states  that  the  remains  of 
this  unfortunate  prince  were  conveyed  hither  previous 
te  their  being  carried  over  into  Greece  (8,  24).  It 
fell,  however,  ultimately  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans, 
together  with  the  other  colonies  of  Magna  Gratcia,  on 
the  retreat  of  Pynhus,  and  with  them  revolted  in  fa- 
vour of  Hannibal,  after  his  victory  at  Cannae.  (Lie., 
22, 15.)  It  does  not  appear  on  what  occasion  the  Ro- 
man* recovered  possession  of  Metapontum,  but  it  must 
nave  been  shortly  after,  aa  they  sent  a  force  thence 
to  the-  succour  of  the  citadel  of  Tarentum,  which  waa 
the  means  of  preserving  that  fortress.  {Liny,  25,  11. 
— Polybku,  8, 36.)  It  would  seem,  however,  to  have 
been  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  (Po- 
ly*., 8,  36. )  In  the  time  of  Pauaanias,  this  city  was  a 
heap  of  ruins  (6,  19).  Considerable  vestiges,  situated 
near  the  station  called  Torre  di  Stare,  on  the  coast, 
indicate  ita  ancient  position.  (Svrinimme't  Travels, 
p.  273. — RomatuUi,  vol.  1,  p.  276. — Cramer's  Am. 
Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  347,  teqq.) 

MaTioaoai,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttih  in 
Italy,  not  far"  from  Medura,  and  below  Vibo  Valentia. 
Its  site  is  generally  supposed  to  accord  with  that  of 
the  modem  Gioja.  According  to  Stephanua,  this  an- 
cient place  waa  a  colony  of  the  Locri ;  and  the  same 
writer  farther  states,  that,  according  to  some  accounts,  1 
it  gave  birth  to  the  poet  Steaicborus,  though  that  hon- 
our waa  also  claimed  by  Himera  in  Sicily.  Solinua, 
on  the  other  hand  (c.  8),  asserts,  that  Metauruaa  was 
founded  by  the  Zanclawns.  (Compare  Mela,  8, 4. — 
Cramer' t  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  423.) 

Metadbos,  I.  a  river  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii, 
running  into  the  Tyrrhene  or  Lower  sea.  The  town, 
of  Metaurum  is  supposed  to  have  stood  at  or  near  its 
mouth.  It  is  now  called  the  Mam,  and  sometimes- 
the  Petraee.  (Chner.,  It.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p.  1292.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  noted  for  the  excellence  of  tka> 
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(bonny  fish  caught  at  It*  month.  (Allien.,  7,  63.)  Sirs- 
bo  speaks  or  a  port  of  the  same  name,  which  may  have 
been  the  town  of  Metaurum.  (Strab.,  366. — Cramtr't 
Anc.  Italy,  voL  8,  p.  423.)— II.  A  river  of  Umbris,  in 
Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic.  It  was  rendered 
memorable  by  the  defeat  of  Hssdrubal,  the  brother  of 
Hannibal.  The  Roman  forces  were  commanded  by 
the  consuls  Livius  Sslinator  and  Claudius  Nero,  A.U.C 
545.  It  is  now  the  Metro.  The  battle  moat  have  ta- 
ken place  near  the  modem  Fotiombrone,  and  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Metaurua.  Though  Livy  has  given  no 
precise  description  of  the  spot,  it  may  be  collected  that 
it  was  in  that  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  where  it 
begins  to  be  enclosed  between  high  and  steep  rocks 
(87,  47).  Tradition  hss  preserved  a  record  of  the 
event  in  the  name  of  a  hill  between  Foltombrone  and 
the  pass  of  Atria,  called  Monte  tVAtdrubaU.  {Cra- 
mtr't Anc.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  861.) 

Mstxlli,  a  distinguished  family  of  the  Csseilian 

ftnt  in  Rome.  Those  most  worthy  of  notice  are : 
Q.  Cheilitis  Metellus  Mscedonicus,  wss  sent,  when 
prator  (B.C.  148),  into  Mscedonis,  against  Andriscus, 
who  pretended  to  be  a  son  of  Perseus,  the  last  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  who  had  excited  a  revolt  against 
the  Romans.  In  this  wsr  Andriscus  was  defeated 
and  taken  prisoner  by  Metellus,  who  obtained,  in  eon- 
sequence,  a  triumph,  and  the  surname  of  Macedon- 
iens.  (Limy,  Evil.,  60. — Pautaniat.  7,  13,  I. — fc'u- 
trop.,  4,  13.)  In  his  consulship,  B.C.  143,  Metellus 
was  sent  into  Spain  to  oppose  Virialhus,  who  had  ob- 
tained possession  of  the  whole  of  Luaitania,  and  had 
defeated  successively  the  praetors  Vetiliosand  Plautius. 
Metellus  remained  in  Spain  two  years,  and  obtained 
several  victories ;  but  was  superseded  in  the  command, 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  bv  Pompsy.  (Lh., 
Epit.,  58,  S3.— Vol.  Max.,  8,  8,  81. — 14.,  7,  4,  5.— 
id ,  0,  3,  7.  — Appian,  Bar.,  76.)  Daring  the  cen- 
sorship of  Metellus  and  Pompey,  B.C.  181,  it  was  de- 
creed that  all  citizens  should  be  obliged  to  many.  The 
oration  which  Metellus  delivered  on  this  subject  was 
extant  in  the  time  of  Livy,  and  ia  referred  to  by  Suetoni- 
us. (Lh.,  Epit.,  M.  —  Suet.,  Vit.  Aug.,  89.)  We 
are  Mtd  by  Livy  and  Pliny,  that,  when  Metellus  was 
returning  one  day  from  the  Campus  Msrtius,  be  was 
seized  by  command'  of  C.  Attinius  Labeo,  a  tribune  of 
the  commons,  whom  he  had  in  his  censorship  expelled 
from  the  senate,  and  was  dragged  to  (he  Tarpeian  rock ; 
and  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  his  friends 
were  enabled  to  preserve  his  life  by  obtaining  another 
tribune  to  put  hi*  veto  upon  the  order  of  Attinius. 
(Lh.,  Spit.,  W.—Pli*.,  7,  46 )  Pliny  refers  to  Me- 
tellus as  an  extraordinary  example  of  human  happi- 
ness :  "  For,  besides  the  possession  of  the  highest  dig- 
nities," says  the  Roman  writer,  "  and  having  obtained 
•  aumame  from  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  he  was 
carried  to  the  funeral  pile  by  four  sons,  of  whom  one 
bad  been  prator,  three  had  been  consuls,  two  had  en- 
joyed a  triumph,  and  one  had  been  censor."  (Plin., 
7,  46.)— II.  Q.  Cs>cilius  Metellus  Numidicus,  derived 
bie  surname  from  bis  victories  in  Numidla,  whither  he 
was  sent  in  his  consulship,  B.C.  109,  in  order  to  op- 
pose Jugurtha.  He  remained  in  Numidia,  B. C.  108, 
as  proconsul ;  but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
year,  be  was  superseded  in  the  command  by  Marios, 
who  had  previously  been  his  Ugatut  or  lieutenant- 

Sneral.  On  bis  return  to  Rome  Metellus  obtained 
>  honours  of  a  triumph.  (Sallutt,  Bell.  Jug. — VeU 
Unu  Pattre.,  8,  11.— Eutropiut,  4,  87.— Lh  ,  Epit., 
66.)  Metellus  was  censor  B.C.  108.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  civil  commotions  of  his  time,  and  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  supporters  of  the  aristoerati- 
cal  party.  In  B.C.  100  he  was  obliged  to  go  into- exile, 
in  consequence  of  opposing  the  measures  of  the  tribune 
Saturoinus ;  but,  on  the  execution  of  the  latter,  Me- 
tellus was  recalled  from  exile  in  the  following  year. 
.Tid  Marine.)— III.  Q.  Cacilius  Metellus  Pius,  son  of 


the  preceding,  belonged  to  the  same  political  party  >■ 
his  lather,  ana  supported  Sylla  in  bis  contest  with  Ma- 
rius.  Metellus  received  especial  marks  of  favour  from 
Sylla,  snd  was  consul  with  him  B.C.  80.  He  waj 
sent,  in  B.C.  78,  against  Sertorius  in  Spain,  where  be 
appears  to  have  remained  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
in  B.C.  73.  From  the  year  76  B.C.,  Pompey  was  his 
colleague  in  command,  and  they  triumphed  together  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  (Veil.  Patere.,  S,  30.— Esfrop., 
6,  6.  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp.)  Metellus  was  Pontifei 
Msximus ;  snd  on  his  death,  B.C.  63,  in  the  consol- 
ship  of  Cicero,  he  was  succeeded  in  that  dignity  by 
Julius  Caessr.    (Encycl.  V:  Knmcl.,  vol.  IS,  p  137.) 

Mrraooios,  I.  sumsmed  Eubulius,  s  father  of  the 
church,  and  a  martyr,  flourished  st  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  He  wss  at  first  bishop  of  Olympus « 
Patera  In  Lycia,  but  waa  afterward  translated  to  the 
see  of  Tyre.  This  Utter  station,  however,  he  occupied 
only  a  short  time.  His  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
Christian  faith  exposed  him  to  the  resentment  of  the 
Arians;  he  was  exiled  to  Cbalcidice  in  Syria,  and 
there  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  A.D.  312.  He 
waa  the  author  of  a  long  poem  against  Porphyry ;  i 
treatise  on  the  Resurrection,  against  Origen  ;  another 
on  the  Pythoness ;  soother  on  Free  Will ;  s  dialogue 
entitled  "  The  Banquet  of  the  Virgins,"  etc.  Sevenl 
fragments  of  this  author  have  been  collected.  Toe 
"  Banquet  of  tbe  Virgins"  has  reached  us  entire.  It 
wss  first  published  at  Rome,  1666,  8vo.  with  a  Latin 
version  and  a  Dissertation  by  Leo  Allatius.  It  it  i 
dialogue  on  the  excellence  of  chastity,  modelled  after 
the  Banquet  of  Plato.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Ft- 
bricius,  appended  to  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of 
St.  Hyppoiitus,  Hamb.,  1718. — II.  A  patriarch  of  Coo- 
atantinople,  born  at  Syracuse  about  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ninth  century.  After  various  difficulties, 
into  which  he  wss  plunged  by  his  attachment  to  the 
worship  of  images,  and  the  opposition  of  the  Icono- 
clasts, he  obtained  the  aee  of  Constantinople,  A.D 
648.  His  first  act  after  his  secession  to  the  episcopal 
office  was  to  assemble  a  council  and  re-establish  the 
worship  of  images.  He  died  A.D.  846.  He  was  the 
author  of  several  works,  which  are  given  by  Combeb 
in  bis  Bibliotktca  Patrum. — III.  A  monk  and  painter, 
born  at  Thessslonica,  and  who  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  9th  century.  Ho  is  celebrated  for  bat- 
ing converted  to  Christianity  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, by  means  of  a  picture  representing  the  scenes 
of  the  last  judgment    (Biegr.  Unit.,  vol.  38,  p.  465.) 

Mcthonx,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  about  forty  sta- 
dia north  of  Pydna,  according  to  the  epitomist  of  Sin- 
bo  (330).  It  wss  celebrated  in  history  from  tbe  cii- 
camstance  of  Philip's  having  lost  an  eye  in  besieging 
the  place.  (Strab.,  I.  c — Demotlk.,  Olyntk.,  1,  9) 
That  it  was  a  Greek  colony  we  learn  from  Scvlu 
(Peripl.,  p.  36),  and  also  Plutarch,  who  reports  that  a 
party  of  Eretrians  settled  there,  naming  the  place  Mfr 
tbone,  from  Methon,  an  ancestor  of  Orpheus.  He  adds, 
that  these  Greek  colonists  were  termed  Aposphendone- 
ti  by  tbe  natives.  (Quatt.  Orete.)  It  appears  frost 
Atbenstus  that  Aristotle  wrote  an  account  of  tbe  Me- 
tbonatan  commonwealth  (6,  37).  This  town  wss  oc- 
cupied by  the  Athenians  towards  tho  close  of  tbe  Pet- 
oponnesisn  war,  with  a  view  of  annoying  Perdiccssby 
ravaging  his  territory  and  affording  a  refuge  to  his  dis- 
contented subjects.  When  Philip,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  Athenians,  who  still 
held  Methone,  landed  three  thousand  men,  in  order  to 
establish  Argssos  on  the  throne  of  Mscedon;  they 
were,  however,  defeated  by  the  young  prince,  snd 
driven  back  to  Methone.  Several  years  after,  Philip 
laid  aiege  to  this  place,  which  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months  capitulated.  The  inhabitant*  having  evacua- 
ted the  town,  the  walls  were  razed  to  the  ground. 
(Diod.,  16,  34.)  Dr.  Clarke  end  Dr.  Holland  concur 
in  supposing  that  tbe  site  of  Methone  answers  to  ths 
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of  LaUeroehori.  (Cramer1  e  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
216.)— M.  A  city  of  Thessaly,  noticed  by  Homer 
(k,  2,  718),  and  situate,  like  the  preceding,  on  the 
leacosst.  It  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  Macedonian  one,  an  error  into  which  Stephanus 
teems  to  hate  fallen  (*.  v.  aUBuvn.) — III.  A  city  of 
Menenia,  on  the  western  coaat,  below  Pylon  Messe- 
niscus.  According  to  Pausaniaa,  the  name  waa  Mo- 
ihone.  Tradition  reported,  that  it  waa  so  called  from 
Mothone,  the  daughter  of  ^Eneaa;  but  it  more  probably 
derived  its  name  from  the  rock  Mothon,  which  formed 
the  breakwater  of  its  harbour.  ( Pitman.,  4,  35.) 
Strabo  informs  us,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  many  wri- 
ters, Methone  should  be  identified  with  Pedaaus,  rank- 
ed by  Homer  among  the  seven  towns  which  Agamem- 
non offered  to  AchiUes.  (JZ.,  9, 1294.— Strab.,  369.) 
Paussniss  makes  the  same  observation.  In  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war  Methone  was  attacked  by  some  Athe- 
nian troops,  who  were  conveyed  thither  in  a  fleet  sent 
to  ravage  the  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  but  Braaidas, 
who  was  quartered  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  forced 
his  way  throagh  the  enemy's  line,  threw  himself  into 
the  town  with  10O  men,  which  timely  succour  obliged 
the  Athenians  to  re-embark  their  troops.  (Tfoteyd., 
2, 25.)  Methone  subsequently  received  a  colony  of 
Ktopuans :  these,  being  expelled  their  native  city  by 
the  Argives,  were  established  here  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians. (Papuan.,  4,  35.)  Many  years  after,  it  sus- 
tained great  loss  from  the  sudden  attack  of  some  II- 
rjrian  pirates,  who  carried  off  a  number  of  inhabitants, 
both  men  and  women.  Methone  waa  afterward  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  Agrippa,  who  had  the  command 
of  a  Roman  fleet :  that  general  having  found  here  Boc- 
chns  (Boyor),  kino;  of  Mauritania,  caused  him  to  be  put 
to  death  as  a  partisan  of  Marc  Antony.  {Strab.,  859.) 
We  learn  from  Pausaniaa  that  Trajan  especially  fa- 
voured this  city,  and  bestowed  several  privileges  on 
its  inhabitants.  Sir  W.  Gell  states,  that  at  about 
2700  paces  to  the  east  of  Modon  is  a  place  called 
Palaio  Mothone,  where  are  vestiges  of  a  city.  Mo- 
de* is  a  Greek  town  of  some  size,  with  a  fortress 
bnilt  by  the  Venetians.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  137.)— IV.  or  Methana,  a  peninsula  of  Argolie, 
within  the  district  of  Tranene,  formed  by  the  harbour 
or  bay  of  Pogon  on  one  side,  and  the  curvature  of 
the  Epidaurian  Gulf  on  the  other,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  which  the  Athe- 
nians occupied  and  fortified  in  the  seventh  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  (Tkucyd.,i,4S.)  Diodorus  Sic- 
nlos  says  it  was  taken  by  the  same  people  under  Tol- 
mides,  in  the  interval  between  the  Persian  and  Pelo. 
ponnesian  wars :  and  this  is  perhaps  the  meaning  of 
Thucydides,  when  he  says  that,  on  peace  being  made, 
or,  rather,  a  truce  for  thirty  years,  Trcezene,  among 
other  towns,  waa  restored  to  the  Peloponnesians. 
(TWyd.,  1,  US.)  Within  the  peninsula  waa  a  small 
town,  also  called  Methone,  which  possessed  a  temple 
of  Isis.  About  thirty  stadia  from  the  town  were  to 
be  seen  some  hot  springs,  produced  by  the  eruption 
of  a  volcano  in  the  reign  of  Antigonus  Gonataa. 
(Pan jan.,  2,  34.)  Dodwell  says,  that  "the  moun- 
tsinooa  promontory  of  Methana  consists  chiefly  of  a 
volcanic  rock  of  a  dark  colour.  The  outline  is  grand 
and  picturesque,  and  the  principal  mountain  which 
was  thrown  up  by  the  volcano  is  of  a  conical  form. 
Its  apparent  height  is  about  equal  to  that  of  Vesu- 
vius." The  ancient  city  of  Methone,  according  to 
the  same  intelligent  traveller,  "  waa  situated  in  the 
plain,  st  the  foot  of  its  acropolis,  near  which  are  a  few 
remains  of  two  edifices."  (Dodiedl,  vol.  8,  p.  3S1. — 
Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  S69,  teqq.) 

Msthymna,  a  city  of  Lesbos,  lying  opposite  to  As- 
ms in  Troas,  and  situate,  according  to  Ptolemy,  near 
the  northernmost  point  of  the  island.  It  was,  next  to 
Mjrtilene,  the  most  important  city  of  Lesbos.  The 
territory  of  the  place  was  contiguous  to  that  of  Myti- 
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lene,  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  have  creates1 
considerable  rivalry  between  them,  and  probably  in- 
duced the  Methymneana  to  adhere  to  the  Athenians, 
while  their  neighbours  were  bent  on  detaching  them- 
selves from  that  power.  (Tkacyd.,  3,  2,  18.)  Aa  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity,  the  Methymneana  wore  ex- 
empted from  contributions  in  money.  (Tkuiyi.,  6, 
85.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Methymna  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Spartan  com' 
mander  Callicratidaa,  who,  though  urged  to  treat  the 
citizens  with  severity,  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves,  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  advice,  declaring  that,  as 
long  as  he  waa  admiral,  no  Greek,  as  far  aa  lay  in  his 
x>wer,  should  be  enslaved.  (Xen.,  Hitt.  Or.,  1, 6,8.) 
The  beat  Lesbian  wine  waa  obtained  from  an  adja- 
cent territory  belonging  to  this  city  {Ovid,  A.  A.,  I, 
57),  and  hence  Bacchus  was  frequently  called  the  god 
of  Methymna.  (Alhenaaa,  8,  p.  363,  b.—Pauetm., 
10,  19.)  According  to  Strabo,  this  city  waa  the  na 
tive  place  of  the  historian  Hellanicua.  {Strab.,  616.) 
It  waa  also  the  birthplace  of  Arion,  whose  adventure 
with  the  dolphin  is  related  by  Herodotua  (1,  23). — 
The  modern  name,  according  to  D'Anville,  ia  Porto 
Petera ;  but  Olivier  (vol.  2,  p.  87)  makes  MoHeo, 
which  others  write  Moltwa,  correspond  to  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Compare  De  Sinner,  ad  BondeU 
numt..  Int.  Archipel.,  p.  219.—  Cramer'*  Alia  Minor, 
vol.  I,  p.  160.) 

Mans  {Prudence),  daughter  of  Oceanua,  was  the 
first  wife  of  Jupiter,  and  exceeded  gods  and  men  in 
knowledge.  Heaven  and  Earth,  however,  having  told 
Jupiter  that  the  first  child  of  Metis,  a  maid,  would 
equal  him  in  strength  and  counsel ;  and  that  her  sec- 
ond, a  son,  would  be  king  of  gods  and  men,  he  deceiv- 
ed her  when  ah*  was  pregnant,  and  swallowed  her; 
and,  after  a  time,  the  goddess  Minerva  sprang  from 
his  head.  (Apollod,  1,  3,6.)  Metis  is  said  to  have 
given  a  potion  to  Saturn,  which  compelled  him  to 
vomit  up  the  offspring  whom  he  had  swallowed.— 
(Avollod ,  1,  2  1.) 

Msttob,  or  Mzttius  ForrETios,  I.  dictator  of  Al- 
ba. He  fought  against  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Tullus  Hostifins,  and  agreed  at  length  with  the  foe 
to  leave  the  issue,  of  the  war  to  a  combat  between 
the  three  Horatii  and  three  Curiatii.  Beholding  with 
pain  bis  country  subdued  by  the  defeat  of  the  latter, 
he  imagined  that  he  should  be  able  to  recover  her 
freedom  for  her  by  joining  with  the  Fidenates,  who 
had  attempted,  during  the  late  war,  to  shake  off  the 
Roman  yoke.  Secretly  encouraged  by  him,  they  took 
the  field,  and  advanced  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Veientes,  their  allies.  Fuffe- 
tiua  had  promised  to  abandon  the  Romans,  and  go 
over  to  the  Fidenates  and  Veientes  in  the  middle  of 
the  engagement.  He  had  not  courage  enough  to  keep 
his  won),  but  proved  a  traitor  alike  to  the  Romans 
and  to  his'  new  allies,  by  drawing  off  his  troops  from 
the  line  of  battle,  and  yet  not  marching  over  to  the 
foe,  but  waiting  to  see  which  side  would  conquer. 
The  Romans  gained  the  victory,  and  Fuffetiua  was 
torn  asunder  by  being  attached  to  two  four-hone  char- 
iota,  that  were  driven  in  different  directions.  (In., 


1, 23,  ecqq.) — The  common  form  of  the  name  is  Met- 
tut  Fuffetiua,  but  the  more  correct  one  ia  Meltnu,  as 
is  shown  by  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hitt.,  vol.  1,  p.  299,  Eng. 
trans/.)— II.  Tarpe,  a  critic.   (Fist.  Tarpa.) 

Mbton,  a  celebrated  astronomer,  who  lived  at  Ath- 
ens in  the  fifth  century  B.C.  He  was,  according 
to  some,  a  Lacedemonian  (Aduuv),  but  the  best  au- 
thorities call  him  a  Leuconian  (Acvkovuvc).  He  hi 
said  to  have  pretended  insanity  in  order  not  to  go 
with  the  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse,  the 
disastrous  termination  of  which  be  plainly  foresaw.— 
The  solstices  which  Melon  observed  with  Euctemoa 
are  preserved  by  Ptolemy.  He  is  best  known,  how- 
ever, as  the  founder  of  the  celebrated  lunar  cycle, 
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called  "  the  Metonic"  after  bis  name,  and  which  ia 
still  preserved  by  the  Weaiern  churchea  in  their  com- 

{tutalion  of  Easier.  This  cycle  takes  its  rise  as  fol- 
owa :  235  revolutions  of  the  moon  are  very  nearly  19 
revolutions  of  the  sun,  and  one  complete  revolution  of 
the  moon's  node.  If  these  approximations  were  exact, 
all  the  relative  phenomena  of  the  sun  and  moon,  par- 
ticularly those  of  eclipses,  would  recommence  in  the 
same  order,  at  the  end  of  every  19  years.  There  is, 
however,  an  error  of  aome  hours  in  every  cycle.  The 
first  year  of  the  first  Metonic  period  commenced  with 
the  summer  aolatice  of  the  year  432  B.C.  j  and  if  the 
reckoning  had  been  continuous,  what  ia  now  called 
the  golden  number  of  any  year  would,  have  denoted 
the  year  of  the  Metonic  cycle,  if  the  summer  solstice 
had  continued  to  be  the  commencement  of  the  year. 
On  reckoning,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  A.D.  1, 
which  is  made  the  first  year  of  a  period  of  19  years, 
would  have  been  part  of  the  fourteenth  and  part  of  the 
fifteenth  of  a  Metonic  cycle.  (Ideler,  tiler  den  Cyclut 
iet  Melon.— Abhand.  Acad.,  Berlin,  1814-1815,  Hut. 
Pktiol.  CI,  p.  MQ.—Encycl.  Vt.  Knoal.,  vol.  16,  p. 
144.)  '*  It  has  been  suspected,"  observes  Dr.  Hale, 
"  and  not  without  fonndation,  that  the  celebrated  lunar 
cycle  of  19  years,  which  Melon  introduced  into  Greece 
-for  the  adjustment  of  their  lunar  year  with  the  solar, 
was  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Jewish  tables.  This 
was  the  opinion  of  the  learned  Anatolius,  bishop  of 
Laodioea,  about  A.D.  270."  {Hait  i  Chronology, 
voL  1,  p.  66.) 

'MaTB.dc lbs,  a  disciple  of  Crates.  He  had  previ- 
ously been  a  follower  of  Theophraatua  and  Xeuoc ra- 
te* ;  hot  when  be  commenced  cynic,  he  committed 
their  works  to  the  flames,  as  the  useless  dreams  of  idle 
speculation.  In  his  old  age  he  became  so  dissatisfied 
with  the  world  that  he  strangled  himself.  (Enfield, 
Hut.  Phdot.,  vol.  1,  p.  314.) 

Mktbodobus,  I.  an  intimate  friend  of  Epicurus. 
He  first  attached  himself  to  that  philosopher  at  Lamp- 
sacus,  and  continued  with  him  till  his  death.  He 
maintained  the  cause  of  bis  friend  and  master  with 
great  intrepidity,  both  by  his  discourses  and  bis  wri- 
tings, against  the  Sophists  and  Dialectics,  and  con- 
sequently partook  largely  of  the  obloquy  which  fell 
upon  his  sect.  (Cic,  Tute.  Quattt.,  2,  3.— id.,  it 
Fin.,  2,  8.)  Plutarch  charges  him  with  having  rep- 
robated the  folly  of  hia  brother  Timocrates  in  aspi- 
ring to  the  honours  of  wisdom,  while  nothing  was  of 
any  value  but  eating  and  drinking,  and  indulging  the 
animal  appetites.  (Adv.  Colot. — Op-  ed.  Reitke,  vol. 
10,  p.  624,4(90.)  But  it  is  probable  that  this  calumny 
originated  with  Timocrates  himself,  who,  from  a  per- 
sonal quarrel  with  Metrodorus,  deserted  the  sect,  and 
therefore  can  deserve  tittle  credit.  (Enfield,  Hut. 
Phil.,  voL  1,  p.  VA.—Jonnut.  Hit).  PkU.,  1,  2,  6  — 
Menage  ad  Dwg.  LaerU,  10,  22.) — II.  A  painter  and 
philosopher  of  Stratonicea,  B.C.  171.  He  was  sent 
to  Pauius  iEmilius,  who,  after  his  victory  over  Perse- 
us, king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  168,  requested  of  the 
Athenians  a  philosopher  and  a  painter,  the  former  to 
instruct  bis  children,  and  the  latter  to  make  a  painting 
of  his  triumphs.  Metrodorus  was  sent,  as  uniting  in 
himself  both  characters :  and  be  gave  satisfaction  in 
both  to  the  Roman  general.  (Plin.,  36,  11. — Cic., 
de  Fin.,  6,  I,  de  Oral.,  4.) 

MivanU,  a  city  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Tinia,  in 
the  southwestern  angle  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
northwest  of  Spoletium.  It  wss  famous  for  its  wide- 
extended  plains  and  rich  pastures.  (Colum.,  3,8.) 
Strabo  mentions  Mevania  at  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  of  Umbria.  (Strab.,  227.— Compare  Lis., 
9,  41.)  Here  Vitellius  took  post,  as  if  determined  to 
make  a  last  stand  for  the  empire  against  Vespasian, 
bat  soon  after  withdrew  his  forces.  (Tacit.,  Hitt.,  3, 
85.)  If  its  walls,  as  Pliny  saya,  were  of  brick,  it 
could  not  be  capable  of  much  resistance  (36,  14). 
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This  city  is  farther  memorable  as  the  birthplace  ol 
Propertius,  a  fsct  of  which  he  himself  inform  ui  (4, 
1,  21).  It  is  now  an  obscure  village,  which  suU, 
however,  retains  some  traces  of  the  original  name  is 
that  of  Bevagna,  (Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy,  tel.  1,  p. 
269.) 

MbzbntIus,  king  of  Care,  at  the  time  that  Mom 
was  fabled  to  have  landed  in  Italy.  He  is  represented 
by  Virgil  as  a  monster  of  ferocity,  wantonly  murdering 
msny  of  his  subjects,  and  causing  others,  fastened  face 
to  faoo  unto  dead  bodies,  to  expire  amid  loathsomeness 
and  famine.  His  subjects,  exasperated  by  his  tyranny, 
expelled  him  from  the  throne.  He  and  bis  son  Lassos 
took  refuge  to  the  court  of  Tumus,  whom  they  astiit- 
ed  in  bis  war  against  ^Eness.  They  both  fell  by  the 
band  of  the  Trojan  prince.  The  narrative  of  the  com- 
bat in  whicb  tbey  were  slain  is  justly  esteemed  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  passages  in  the  whole  JSneid.  Vi- 
gil has  described  Lansus  as  eminent  for  besuty  of  per- 
son, bravery,  and  filial  piety;  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
his  ferocious  parent.  The,  epithet  ctmtcmptor  dims 
waa  applied  to  Mexentius  by  Virgil,  because  be  de- 
manded of  bis  subject*  the  first  fruits  of  their  lands  and 
their  flocks,  instead  of  appropriating  them  in  sacrifice 
to  the  gods.  (Coto,  up.  Mocrob.,  Sat.,  3,  i.—Vu/., 
JSn.,  8,  478  —  Id.  ib.,  10,  762,  ttqq.) 

Micipsi,  king  of  Numidia,  eldest  son  of  Maainins, 
shared  with  his  brothers  Gulussa  and  Mastansbal  ire 
kingdom  of  their  father,  which  bad  been  divided  among 
them  by  Scipio  iEmilianus.  (Kid.  Maainissa.)  On 
the  death  of  his  brothers  be  became  mousreb  of  Ibe 
wbole  country,  sbout  146  B.C.  Of  a  pacific  disposi- 
tion, Micipsa  enjoyed  a  quiet  reign,  and  proved  us 
mildest  of  all  the  Numidian  kings.  Animated  by  the 
same  enlightened  policy  as  his  lather,  he  exerted  hue- 
self  strenuously  for  the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  es- 
tablished a  colony  of  Greeks  in  his  capital,  and  asters- 
bled  there  a  large  number  of  learned  and  enlightened 
men.  Although  he  had  many  children  by  numerou 
concubines,  still  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal  were  his  fa- 
vourite sons.  Unhappily,  however,  be  adopted  ha 
nephew,  the  famous  Jugurtha,  and  declared  him,  by  ha 
will,  joint  heir  to  the  kingdom  along  with  his  two  son 
juat  mentioned.  This  arrangement  brought  wiib  it 
the  ruin  of  hia  family  and  kingdom.    ( Vid.  Jugunra.) 

Micon,  I.  a  painter  and  statuary,  contemporary  vita 
Polygnotus,  who  flourished  about  Olymp.  80.  Thi 
artist  baa  been  noticed  at  great  length  by  Bottiger 
(Archaol.  Pict.,  1,  p.  254,  teqq.).  In  ancient  MSS. 
his  name  is  sometimes  written  Knur,  sometime* 
Hqkuv  or  Nuruv,  but  the  more  correct  form  is  proba- 
bly UUuv  (Micon).  Varro  mentions  him  among  the 
more  ancient  painters,  whose  errors  were  avoided  or 
Apelles,  Protogenes,  and  others.  (2».  £.,  8,  p.  129, 
ed.  Bip.)  Pliny  states,  that,  in  connexion  with  Po- 
lygnotus, he  either  invented  some  new  colours,  or  em- 
ployed those  in  use  in  his  paintings  on  a  better  plat 
than  that  previously  adopted.  (Plin.,  33,  13,  66  — 
Id.,  35,  6,  25.)  A  list  of  some  of  his  productions  is 
given  by  Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  t.  ».). — II.  Another  painter, 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  the  epithet  of  "  lbs 
Younger."  His  age  and  country  are  uncertain.  (Ph*., 
35,  9,  35.)  Bottiger  confounds  him  with  Micon  I 
(Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.)— III.  A  statuary  of  Syracuse. 
At  the  request  of  the  children  of  Hiero  II.,  king  of 
Syracuse,  he  made  two  statue*  of  this  monarch,  which 
wsre  placed  at  Olympia,  the  one  representing  him  on 
horseback,  the  other  on  foot.  The  death  of  Hiero 
took  place  B.C.  215  ;  and  as  the  statues  in  question 
were  made  soon  after  thi*  event,  we  can  decide  with 
certainty  on  the  age  of  Micon.  (Sillig,  Did.  Art., 
i.v.) 

Ml  das,  an  ancient  king  of  the  Brygiana  in  Thrace, 
son  of  Gordius,  and  whose  name  is  connected  with 
some  of  the  earliest  mythological  legend*  of  the  Greeks. 
According  to  one  account,  he  possessed,  at  the  foot  of 
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Mount  Bennion,  a  garden,  in  which  grew  spontane- 
ously rotes  with  sixty  petals,  and  of  extraordinary 
fragrance.   (Herod.,  8,  138. — Compare  Wctseting, 
ad  loe.)  To  this  garden  Silenus  was  in  the  habit  of 
repairing;  and  Midas  (Pautan.,  1,  4,5)  or  his  people, 
by  pouring  wine  into  the  fount  from  which  he  was 
wont  to  drink,  intoxicated  him,  and  he  was  thus  cap- 
tured. (Herod.,  I.  c.)  Midas  pot  various  questions  to 
him  respecting  the  origin  of  things  and  the  events  of 
prat  times.   (Sere  at  Virg.,  Eclog.,  6,  13.)  One 
was,  What  ia  best  for  men  ?    Silenus  was  long  silent ; 
tt  length,  when  he  was  constrained  to  answer,  he 
said :  "Life  ia  most  free  from  pain  when  one  ia  igno- 
rant of  future  evils.  ,  It  is  best  of  all  for  man  not  to 
be  bom :  the  second  is,  for  those  who  are  bom  to  die 
as  toon  as  possible."   (Arittot.,  de  An. — Plut.,  Con- 
tot,  ad  Afott.  Op.,  7,  p.  368,  ed.  Butte*.)   He  also, 
it  is  said,  gave  the  king  a  long  account  of  an  immense 
country  which  lay  without  the  ocean-stream,  the  peo- 
ple of  which  once  invaded  the  land  of  the  Hyperbore- 
ans. (Theopomp.,  op.  JElian,  V.  H,  3,  18.)— The 
name  of  Midas  is  also  connected  with  the  migration 
of  the  Brygians  from  Thrace  into  Asia  Minor,  where 
ihey  are  said  to  have  changed  their  name  to  Phrygi- 
ans (Strab.,  896.  —  Plin.,  5,  38  —  Stepk.  Byz  ,  «.«. 
Bpi)«f),  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  Brygians 
passed  over  under  the  same  Midas  of  whom  the  above 
legend  is  related.    (Rock,  Kreta,  vol.  1,  p.  129.)  At 
all  events,  we  find  tbe  name  Midas  reappearing  in  the 
legends  of  Asia,  Minor.    Thus,  mention  is  made  of 
a  King  Midas  who  reigned  at  Possinus,  where  he  built 
t  splendid  temple  to  Cybele,  and  established  her  sa- 
cred rites.    (Did.  Sic.,  8,  5.)   So  also  Xenopbon 
places  near  Thymbrium  tbe  fountain  where  Midas  was 
said  to  have  caught  the  aatyr.    (Anab ,  1,  8,  13.) 
We  have  likewise  another  legend  relative  to  Midas  and 
Silenus,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid,  not  in  Europe,  but 
in  Lower  Asia.    According  to  this  account;  aa  Bac- 
chus was  in  Lylia,  on  his  return  from  the  conquest  of 
the  East,  some  of  the  country  people  met  Silenus  stag- 
gering about,  and,  binding  him  with  his  own  garlands, 
led  him  to  their  king.    Midas  entertained  him  for  ten 
days,  and  then  conducted  him  to  his  foster-son,  who,  in 
his  gratitude,  desired  the  king  to  ask  whatever  gift  be 
would.  Midas  craved  that  all  he  touched  might  tarn 
to  gold.    His  wish  was  granted  ;  but  when  he  found 
his  very  food  converted  to  precious  metal,  and  himself 
on  the  point  of  starving  in  the  midst  of  wealth,  he 
prayed  the  god  to  resume  his  fatal  gift.    Bacchua  di- 
rected him  to  bathe  in  the  Pactolua,  and  hence  that 
rirer  oblained  golden  sands.    (Ovid,  Met.,  11,  86, 
uqa.  —  Hygin,,fab.,  191.  —  Sen.,  ad  Mn.,  10,  148. 
—Max.  Tyr.,  30.)   There  is  it  third  legend  relative 
to  Midas.    Pan,  the  god  of  shepherds,  venturing  to 
set  his  reed-music  in  opposition  to  the  lyre  of  Apollo, 
was  pronounced  overcome  by  Mount  Tmolus ;  and  all 
present  approved  the  decision  except  King  Midas, 
whose  ears  were,  for  their  obtuseness,  lengthened  by 
the  victor  to  those  of  an  ass.   The  monarch  endeav- 
oored  to  conceal  this  degradation  from  bia  subjects ; 
hot  it  was  perceived  by  one  of  his  attendants,  who, 
finding  it  difficult  to  keep  the  secret,  yet  afraid  to  re- 
veal it,  dog  a  bole  in  the  ground,  and  whispered  there- 
in what  he  bad  perceived.    His  words  were  echoed  by 
tbe  reeds  which  afterward  grew  on  tbe  spot,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  repeated,  when  agitated  by  the  wind, 
"  King  Midas  hat  attet'  tart."   (Ovid,  Met.,  11 ,  1 63, 
<eff .)— Tbe  legend  respecting  tbe  wealth  of  Midas 
would  seem  to  nave  an  historical  basis,  and  to  point 
to  some  monarch  of  Phrygia  who  had  become  greatly 
enriched  by  mines  and  commercial  operations.  Hence 
the  Phrygian  tradition,  that  when  Midas  was  an  in- 
fant, some  ants  crept  into  bia  mouth  aa  he  lay  aaleep, 
and  deposited  in  it  grains  of  wheat.    This  was  re- 
garded ss  an  omen  of  future  opulence.    (JElian,  V. 
V,  18,  46.— Ctc,  Dp,.,  1,  M.  —  Val.  Max.,  1,  6.) 


Tbe  same  monarch,  in  all  probability,  gave  a  favourable 
reception  to  the  rites  of  Bacchus,  then  for  the  first  time 
introduced  into  bis  dominions,  and  hence  his  success 
in  the  accumulation  of  riches  may  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  favour  of  the  god.  Tbe  later  cycle  of  fable,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  changed  the  receiver  and  protec- 
tor of  the  rites  of  Bacchus  into  a  companion  or  follower 
of  Bacchua  himself.  Hence  we  find  Midaa  numbered 
among  the  Sileni  and  Satyrs,  and,  as  such,  having  the 
usual  accompaniment  of  goal's  ear*.  (Compare  the 
language  of  Philostrstus :  pertlx'  /tev  yap  tov  top 
Zarvptn*  yivovc  i  Middc,  uc  idqtov  to  era.  —  Vit. 
ApoU.  Tyan,  6,  13,  p.  303,  ed.  Mar  ell)  Now  it 
would  seem  that  the  Attic  poets,  in  their  satyric  dra- 
mas, made  tbe  story  of  Midaa  a  frequent  theme  of  tra- 
vesty, and  in  this  way  we  have  the  wealthy  monarch 
converting  everything  into  gold  by  his  mere  touch,  even 
his  food  undergoing  this  strange  metamorphosis  ;  and 
again,  the  pricked-up  ears  of  the  goat-fooled  Satyr 
become  changed  by  Attic  wit  into  the  ears  of  an  ass. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  the  first  satyric  composer,  who  in- 
troduced these  sppendages  into  his  piece,  discharged, 
in  this  way,  a  abaft  at  some  theatrical  judges  who  had 
rejected  one  of  bis  own  productions.  (Consult  the 
remarks  of  Wieland,  Attitehe*  Mueeum,  vol.  1,  p. 
354,  teqq.,  and  compare  Weleker,  Nachlrag,  p.  301.) 
Schwenck,  however,  takes  a  very  different  view  of 
the  subject.  He  makes  Midaa  to  have  been  an  old 
Thracian  or  Phrygian  deity,  referring  to  Hesychi- 
us  (Midor  oVoY)  as  an  authority  for  this,  and  identi- 
fies him  with  the  moon-god,  or  Deus  Lurmt.  He 
compares  tbe  name-  Mioof  with  /tele,  ptvoe,  aa  the 
Cretan  Irrov  waa  related  to  elf,  eS>6> .  Now  otic  in- 
dicates unity,  being  merely  etc  with  a  prefix,  aa  m 
liia  for  la  ;  and  hoe  (annus),  "  the  year,"  has  also  re- 
lation to  unity.  Thus,  according  to  Schwenck,  Midaa 
indicated  the  lunar  year  as  a  unit  of  time.  The  long 
ears  of  Midas  he  also  makes  a  lunar  symbol,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Scandinavian  goddess  Mani,  or  the  Moon. 
(Etymologisch-Mythol.  Andeut.,  p.  66,  tea.)  This 
explanation  is  very  far-fetched. — It  ia  more  than  prob- 
able thst  the  name  Midas  waa  common  to  the  Lydiana 
as  well  aa  Phrygians,  since  Midaa,  according  to  some 
accounts,  waa  the  husband  of  Omphale.  (Cleareh^ 
op.  Athen.,  18,  p.  616.) — Mr.  Leake  gives  an  account 
of  a  very  ancient  monument  at  Doganlir,  in  what  was 
originally  a  part  of  Phrygia,  which  appeared  to  him  to 
have  been  erected  in  honour  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
Phrygia,  of  the  Midaian  family.  (Journal  of  a  Tour 
in  Asia  Minor,  p.  31.)  It  is  very  probable,  indeed, 
tliat  many  monarch*  of  the  Phrygian  dynasty  bore  the 
name  of  Midas.    (Leake,  I.  c.) 

Midki,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Bceotia,  near  the  lake 
Copais,  and,  according  to  tradition,  swallowed  up, 
along  with  Ame,  by  the  waters  of  that  lake.  (Horn., 
II.,  8,  607.— Strab.,  418.)— II.  A  town  of  Argolis,  in 
the  Tyrinthian  territory,  named,  as  was  said,  after  the 
wife  of  Electryon  (Prod.,  Olymp.,  7,  49.— Schol.,  ad 
loe.)-,  but  Apollodorus  affirms  that  it  already  existed  in 
the  time  of  Perseus  (2, 4)  — It  waa  afterward  destroyed 
by  tbe  Argivea.  (Strab.,  373.)  Tbe  vestiges  of  this 
place  are  near  the  monastery  of  Agio*  Adrianot,  where 
there  is  a  PaUco  Castro  in  a  bold  rock ;  the  walls  are 
of  ancient  masonry.  (GeU,  Ilin.  of  the  Morea,  p. 
185.— Cramer't  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  360.) 

Milcsii,  the  inhabitants  of  Miletua.  ( Vid.  Miletus.) 

Milbsiorum  Means  (iliXr/oiuv  relief),  a  place  in 
Lower  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  tbe  Sebennytic  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  which  owed  its  foundation  to  tbe  Mile- 
sians, or  people  of  Miletus.  (Evstath.  ad  Dionyt  — 
Hudt.,  Geogr.  Min.,  vol.  4,  p.  146.) 

MiLKTordLis,  a  city  of  Mysia,  northeast  of  Adra- 
myttnrm,  and  situate  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Rbyn. 
dacus.  It  coincides,  according  to  D'Anville,  with  the 
modern  Belt  Kcstk.  (Phn.,  6,  88.— Stepk.  Byz.,  p 
4«7.) 
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MiLtVrcs,  I.  a  ton  of  Apollo,  who  fled  from  Crete 
lo  avoid  falling  into  the  hand*  of  Minos.  (ApoUod.,  8, 
1,  8.)  He  came  to  Caria,  and  wee  aaid  to  neve  been 
the  founder  of  the  city  of  Miletua.  (ApoUod.,  I.  c  — 
Compare  Heme,  ad  toe.)— II.  The  moat  celebrated  of 
the  citiea  of  Ionia,  situate  on  the  southern  ehore  of  the 
bay  into  which  the  river  Latmua  emptied,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  eighty  stadia  south  of  the  embouchure 
of  the  Meander.  (Strab.,  634.)  The  origin  of  this 
city  falls  in  the  period  of  the  first  Greek  emigrations 
from  borne ;  but  the  circumstances  connected  with  its 
founding  are  involved  in  great  uncertainty.  As  far  as 
any  opinion  can  be  formed  from  various  accounts  that 
are  given  of  this  event,  H  would  appear  that  the  place 
was  first  settled  by  natives  of  the  country ;  that  to 
these  came  Sarpedon  from  Miletus  in  Crete,  and  after 
him  Neleus  from  Attica,  together  with  other  settlers 
in  process  of  time.  (Strab.,  I.  e. — Pauean.,  7,  8. — 
Apollod.,  3,  l.—Euttatk.  ad  Dionyt.,  v.  825.)  Mile- 
tus was  already  large  and  flourishing  when  the  cities 
of  the  parent  country  were  but  just  beginning  to  emerge 
from  obscurity.  The  admirable  situation  of  the  place, 
and  the  convenience  of  Jiaving  four  harbours,  one  of 
which  was  capable  of  containing  a  large  fleet,  gave  it 
an  early  and  great  preponderance  in  maritime  affairs. 
It  carried  on  an  active  and  extensive  commerce  with 
the  shores  of  the  Euxine  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dis- 
tant coast  of  Spain  on  the  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
principal  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  were  like- 
wise frequented  by  the  Milesian  vasssls.  Its  most 
important  trade,  however,  was  with  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine.  Almost  all  the  Greek  cities  along  the  coast 
of  this  inland  sea,  which  were  found  there  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Persian  power,  were  of  Milesian  origin. 
As,  however,  many  of  those  cities  were  themselves 
eonapicuous  for  size  and  population,  one  can  hardly 
comprehend  how  Miletua,  in  the  midst  of  so  active  a 
traffic,  which  of  itself  must  have  required  the  attention 
of  considerable  numbers,  could  command  a  superflu- 
ous population,  sufficiently  extensive  for  the  establish- 
ment of  so  many  colonies,  which  Pliny  makes  to  have 
been  eighty  in  number,  and  Seneca  seventy-five. 
(Plm.,  39.— Sense.,  Contol.  ad  Helv.,  c.  6— Consult 
Hambach,  it  Mileto  ejutqite  CoUnuit,  Hal.  Sax.,  1790. 
—Larcher,  Hut.  HHirod.,  vol.  8,  p.  344, 359.)  It  is 
more  than  probable,  that,  in  sending  out  these  colonies, 
the  natives  of  the  country,  the  Lydians,  Cariane,  and 
Leleges,  were  invited  to  join,  and  did  so. — Miletns 
waa  already  a  powerful  citywhen  the  Lydian  monarchy 
rose  into  consequence.  The  kings  of  Lvdia,  posses- 
sors of  all  the  surrounding  territory,  could  not  brook 
the  independence  of  the  Ionian  city  ;  they  accordingly 
carried  on  war  against  it  for  many  years,  and  were  at 
times  powerful  enough  to  advance  even  to  thecity  walla, 
and  to  destroy  or  carry  off  the  produce  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country ;  but  they  were  unable  to  mar  the  pros- 
perity of  a  city  which  had  the  control  of  the  sea,  and 
consequently  bade  defiance  to  their  power.  The  Mile- 
sians appear  subsequently  to  have  made  a  treaty  with 
Cronus,  in  which  they  probably  acknowledged  that 
sovereign  as  their  liege  lord,  and  consented  to  pay  him 
tribute.  The  same  treaty  was  also  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  and  Cyme,  when  the  latter  had  conquered 
Lydia  ;  and  (bis  saved  Miletus  from  the  disssters  which 
befell  at  that  time  the  other  Ionian  states.  (Herod., 
1,141, 148.)  But  it  was  not  always  equally  fortunate. 
In  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  whole  of  Ionia  was  excited 
to  revolt  by  the  intrigues  end  ambitious  schemes  of 
Hietiwus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of 
Miletus,  his  native  city,  by  the  Persian  monarch,  in 
recompense  for  the  services  be  had  rendered  in  the 
Scythian  expedition.  Aristagorae,  hie  deputy  and 
kinsman,  also  greatly  contributed  to  inflame  the  minds 
of  his  countrymen.  At  his  instigation,  the  Athenians 
sent  a  force  to  Asia  Minor,  which  surprised  sod  burned 
Sardis ;  bat  this  insult  was  speedily  avenged  by  the 


Persian  satraps,  and,  after  repeated  defeats,  Miletus 
waa  besieged  by  land  and  sea,  and  finally  takes  by 
atom.    This  beautiful  and  opulent  city,  the  pride  too 
ornament  of  Asia,  waa  thus  plunged  into  lbs  greatest 
calamity  ;  the  surviving  inhabitants  were  earned  to 
Susa,  and  settled,,  by  order  of  Darius,  at  Ampe,  near 
the  month  of  the  Tigris.    The  town  itself  wu  given 
up  by  the  Persian  commanders  to  the  Camus.  The 
Athenians  sre  said  to  have  been  so  much  affected  by 
this  event,  that  when  Phrynichus,  the  tragic  writer,  in- 
troduced on  the  stage  bis  play  of  "  the  Capture  of  Mi- 
lens,"  the  whole  house  burst  into  tears,  and  the  peo- 
ple fined  the  poet  1000  drachmas,  and  forbade  the  per- 
formance for  the  future.    (Herod.,  6,  6,  ttiq.—Cii- 
litth.,  ap.  Strab.,  635.) — When  Alexander,  after  the 
battle  of  the  Granicus,  appeared  before  Miletus,  lbs 
inhabitants,  encouraged  by  the  presence  of  a  Persiu 
army  and  fleet  stationed  at  Mycale,  refused  to  submit 
to  that  prince,  and  open  their  galea  to  his  forces ;  upon 
which  he  immediately  commenced  a  moat  vigorous  <t 
tack  on  their  walla,  and  finally  took  the  city  by  assault. 
He  however  forgave  the  surviving  inhabitanta,  aid 
granted  them  their  liberty.    (Arria*,  Exp.  AL,  1, 18, 
teqq.)   The  Milesians  sided  with  the  Romans  during 
the  war  with  Antiochue.    (Lh.,  37,  16.— Id.,  43,  *.) 
This  city  was  yet  flourishing  when  Strabo  wrote  (Sin- 
bo,  i  c  —  Compare  Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  66  et  63),  and 
still  later,  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (5,  39)  and  Paussaiu 
(7,  3).    It  appears  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  that 
St.  Paul  sojourned  here  a  few  days  on  his  return  from 
Macedonia  and  Troaa,  and  summoned  hither  the  el- 
ders of  the  Epbeeian  Church,  to  whom  he  delivered  u 
affectionate  farewell  address.    (Act*,  30,  17,  tqf.) 
The  Mileeian  Church  waa  under  the  direction  of  bub- 
ope,  who  sat  in  several  councils,  and  ranked  as  metro- 
politans of  Caria.   (Hiencl.,  Syntcd,  p.  687.)  This 
continued  ss  late  as  the  decline  of  the  Bvxantine  em- 
pire (Mich.  Due.,  p.  41) ;  at  which  time,  however,  the 
town  itself  waa  nearly  in  mine,  from  the  ravages  of  the 
Turks  and  other  barbarians,  and  the  alluvial  deposits 
caused  by  the  Meander.    Miletus  deserves  farther 
mention  as  the  birthplace  of  Thalee,  the  celebrated 
mathematician  and  philosopher;  and  his  suceeaen 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes ;  also  of  Cadmus  sod 
Hecatssus,  two  of  the  earliest  historians  of  Greece. 
(Strab.,  636.— Plin.,  5,  39.  — And.,  t.  e.  Kriduof ) 
The  Milesians  were  m  repute  for  their  manufactures  ot 
couches  and  other  furniture ;  and  their  woollen  cloths 
and  carpets  were  especially  esteemed.    (Athena**,  1, 
p.  SB. — Id.,  11,  n.  488. — Id.,  IS,  p.  640,  dec.)  The 
modem  village  of  Palglnha  occupies  part  of  the  site 
of  the  sncient  city.    The  coast,  however,  has  under- 
gone great  changes,  for  some  remarks  on  which  con- 
sult the  article  Meander.    (Cramer'*  Aria  Minor, 
vol.  1,  p.  886,  *tqq.) 

Milo,  I.  a  celebrated  athlete  of  Crotona  in  Italy. 
He  accustomed  himself  from  early  life  to  bear  bur- 
dens, the  weight  of  which  he  successively  augmented, 
and  at  last  became  so  conspicuous  for  strength  as  to 
carry  the  most  surprising  loads  with  the  utmost  ease. 
Many  curious  stories  sre  related  by  the  ancients  con- 
cerning hie  wonderful  strength.  'He  could  bold  a 
pomegranate  in  his  band,  with  his  fingers  closed  over 
it,  and  yet,  without  either  crashing  or  even  pressing  on 
the  fruit,  could  keep  his  fingers  so  firmly  bent  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  take  the  fruit  front 
him.  He  could  place  himself  on  a  discus,  some  say 
a  shield,  covered  over  with  oil  or  other  unctuous  sub- 
stances, and  rendered,  of  course,  very  slippery,  and  yet 
he  could  retain  so  firm  s  foothold  that  no  one  was  able  to 
dislodge  him.  He  could  encircle  his  brow  with  a  cord, 
and  break  this  asunder  by  holding  his  breath  and  caus- 
ing the  veine  of  the  bead  to  distend.  He  could  bold  hie 
right  arm  behind  his  back,  with  the  hand  open  and 
the  thumb  raised,  and  a  man  could  not  then  separate 
his  little  finger  from  the  rest.   The  account  that  is 
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given  of  hi*  voracity  is  almost  incredible.   Re  ate,  it 
u  said,  every  day,  twenty  pounds  of  animal  food, 
twenty  pound*  of  bread,  and  drank  fifteen' pint*  of 
wine.    Athene  us  relates,  that  on  one  occasion  he 
carried  a  steer  four  years  old  the  whole  length  of  the 
stidium  at  Olympia  (606  feet),  and  then,  haying  cut  it 
np  and  cooked  it,  ate  it  all  up  himself  in  one  dsy. 
(Atktn.,  10,  p.  412,  e.)   Some  authorities  add,  that 
be  killed  it  with  a  single  blow  of  bis  fist.    He  had  an 
opportunity,  however,  at  last,  of  exerting  bis  prodi- 
gious strength  in  a  more  useful  manner.    One  day, 
while  attending  the  lectures  of  Pythagoras,  of  whom 
he  was  a  disciple  and  constant  hearer,  the  column 
which  supported  the  ceiling  of  the  hall  where  they 
were  assembled  was  observed  to  totter,  whereupon 
Milo,  upholding  the  entire  superstructure  by  bis  own 
strength,  showed  all  present  an  opportunity  of  esca- 
ping, and  then  ssved  himself.    Milo  was  crowned 
seven  times  as  victor  at  the  Pythian  games,  and  six 
times  at  the  Olympic,  and  he  only  ceased  to  present 
himself  at  these  contests  when  be  found  no  one  will- 
ing to  be  his  opponent.    In  8.0.  509  be  had  the 
command  of  the  army  sent  by  the  people  of  Crotona 
against  Sybaria,  and  gained  a  signal  victor;. — His 
death  wss  a  melancholy  one.    He  waa  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  when,  traversing  a  forest,  he  found  a 
trunk  of  a  tree  partly  cleft  by  wedges.    Wishing  to 
sever  it  entirely,  he  introduced  his  hands  into  the  open- 
ing, and  succeeded  so  far  a*  to  cause  the  wedges  to 
fall  oat ;  bnt  hie  strength  here  failing  him,  the  separa- 
ted parte  on  a  sudden  reunited,  and  his  hands  remain- 
ed imprisoned  in  the  cleft.    In  this  situation  he  waa 
devoured  by  wild  beasts.    (Aul.  GM  .  16.  16.—  Vol. 
Max.,  9,  13,  17.)— II.  Titus  Anniue,  waa  a  native  of 
Laouvium  in  Latium,  and  was  born  about  96  B.C. 
ins  family  appears  to  have  been  a  distinguished  one, 
since  we  find  him  espousing  the  daughter  of  Sylla. 
Having  been  chosen  tribune  of  the  commons  B.C.  67, 
he  zealously  exerted  himself  for  the  recall  of  Cicero, 
but  the  violent  proceedings  of  Clodius  paralyzed  all 
his  efforts.    Determined  to  pnt  an  end  to  this,  be 
summoned  Clodius  to  trial  as  a  disturber  of  the  pub- 
lic peace;  but  the  consul  Metellus dismissed  the  pros- 
ecution, and  thus  ensbled  Clodius  to  resume  with  im- 
punity hie  unprincipled  and  daring  career.   Milo  there- 
upon found  himself  compelled,  for  die  sake  of  his 
own  personal  safety,  to  keep  around  him  a  band  of 
armed  followers.    His  private  resources  having  Buf- 
fered greatly  by  the  magnificent  games  which  he  had 
exhibited,  Milo,  in  order  to  repair  his  shattered  for- 
tunes, married  Fausta,  the  daughter  of  SyUa ;  bnt  the 
union  was  an  unhappy  one  ;  Fausta  was  discovered  to 
be  unfaithful  to  his  bed,  and  her  paramour,  the  histo- 
rian Sallust,  was  only  allowed  to  escspe  after  receiving 
severe  personal  chastisement,  end  paying  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  injured  husband.    Clodius  mean- 
while, having  obtained  the  office  of  s>dile,  had  the  as- 
surance to  accuse  Milo  in  his  turn  of  being  a  disturber 
of  the  public  tranquillity,  and  of  violating  the  laws  by 
:     — ->  »  body  of  armed  men  in  hie  service.  Poni- 


pey  defended  the  latter ;  Clodius  spoke  in  reply  ;  end 
the  whole  affair  was  carried  on  amid  the  most  violent 
clamours  from  their  respective  partisans.  No  decis- 
ion, however,  was  made  ;  the  matter  was  protracted, 
and  at  last  allowed  to  drop.  Some  years  after  this 
;B.C.  61)  Milo  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship  against  two  other  competitors.  Clodius, 
of  coarse,  opposed  him  ;  but  the  powerful  exertions  of 
bis  friends  would  have  carried  him  through,  had  not 
an  unfortunate  occurrence  frustrated  all  his  hopes. 
Clodius,  it  seems,  haH  openly  declared,  that  if  Milo 
did  not  abandon  all  pretensions  to  the  consulship,  in 
three  days  be  would  be  no  more.  This  threat  fell  upon 
the  head  of  its  own  author.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
Milo  set  out  from  Rome  to  go  to  Lanuvium,  of  which 
he  was  toe  chief  magistrate  or  dictator,  and  where,  by 


virtue  of  his  office,  he  was  on  the  following  day  to  ap- 
point a  flamen  for  the  performance  of  some  of  the  re- 
ligious ceremonies  of  the  municipality.  He  travelled 
in  a  carriage,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  one  of  bis 
friends,  and  attended  by  a  strong  body  of  slaves,  and 
also  by  some  of  the  armed  followers,  whose  services 
he  had  occasionally  employed  in  bis  contests  with 
Clodius.  While  prosecuting  his  route,  be  fell  in  with 
the  latter,  who  was  returning  to  Rome,  followed  by 
about  thirty,  of  his  slaves.  Clodius  and  Milo  passed 
one  another  without  disturbance  ;  but  the  armed  men, 
who  were  among  the  last  of  Milo's  party,  provoked  a 
quarrel  with  the  slaves  of  Clodius ;  and  Clodius  turn- 
ing back,  and  interposing  in  an  authoritative  manner, 
Birria,  one  of  Milo's  followers,  ran  him  through  the 
shoulder  with  a  sword.  Upon  this  the  fray  became 
general.  Milo's  slaves  hastened  back  in  great  num- 
bers to  take  part  in  it,  while  Clodius  was  carried  into 
sn  inn  at  Bovllha.  Meanwhile,  Milo  himself  wss  in- 
formed of  what  had  passed,  and,  resolving  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  which  waa  offered,  he  or- 
dered his  slaves  to  attack  the  inn  and  destroy  hie  ene- 
my. Clodius  waa  dragged  out  into  the  road  and 
there  murdered ;  hie  slaves  shared  his  fate,  or  ssved 
their  lives  by  flying  to  placea  of  concealment ;  and  hie 
body,  covered  with  wounds,  waa  left  in  the  middle  of 
the  highway.  (Atom  ,  Arg.  m  Cic.,  Oral,  pro  Mil.) 
When  the  corpse  of  Clodius  waa  brought  to  Rome,  a 
violent  popular  commotion  ensued.  The  body  was 
carried  into  the  Forum  and  exhibited  on  the  rostra ; 
and  at  last  the  mob,  having  conveyed  it  from  the  rostra 
into  the  senate-house,  set  fire  to  a  funeral  pile  made 
for  it  at  the  moment  out  of  the  benches,  tables,  and 
other  furniture  which  they  found  at  hand.  The  con- 
sequence was,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  senate- 
house  itself  was  involved  in  the  conflagration  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  ■  These,  and  severs)  other  dis- 
orders committed  by  the  multitude,  somewhat  turned 
the  tide  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of  Milo.  He  was 
now  encouraged  to  return  to  Rome  and  renew  his  can- 
vass for  the  consulship.  He  did  so,  but  the  whole 
city  became  eventually  a  scene  of  the  greatest  confu- 
sion ;  and,  in  order  to  restore  public  tranquillity,  Pom- 
pey  was  declared  sole  consul,  and  armed  with  full  pow- 
ers to  put  a  stop  to  farther  disturbances.  Milo  was 
thereupon  brought  to  trisl  for  the  murder  of  Clodius, 
and  waa  defended  by  Cicero ;  but  the  clamours  and 
outcries  of  the  populace  devoted  to  the  party  of  Clo- 
dius, and  the  array  of  armed  men  that  encompassed 
the  tribunal,  to  prevent  any  outbreak  of  popular  vio- 
lence, prevented  the  orator  from  diaplaying  nia  usual 
force  and  eloquence,  and  Milo  waa  condemned.  When 
the  event  of  the  trial  was  known,  he  went  into  exile, 
and  fixed  his  abode  at  Massilis  in  Gaul.  Milo  was 
also  tried  after  his  departure  for  three  other  distinct 
offences  ;  for  bribery,  for  illegal  caballing  and  combi- 
nations, snd  for  sets  of  violence,  and  was  successive- 
ly found  guilty  on  all. — It  is  said  that,  soon  after  Mi- 
lo's  condemnation,  and  when  he  was  residing  st  Mas- 
silis, Cicero  sent  him  s  copy  of  his  speech  in  the  form 
in  which  we  now  have  it,  and  that  Milo,  having  read 
it  over,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  orator,  in  which  he  stated 
that  it  was  a  fortunate  thing  for  himself  that  Cicero 
had  not  pronounced  the  oration  which  he  sent,  since 
otherwise  he  (Milo)  would  not  then  have  been  eat- 
ing auch  fine  mullets  st  Massilis.  It  has  been  some- 
times ststed,  that  Milo  was  subsequently  restored  to 
his  country.  This,  however,  ie  altogether  erroneous. 
Velleins  Paterculua  and  Dio  Cassius  both  contradict 
the  fact  of  his  recall,  by  what  we  find  in  their  respect- 
ive histories.  According  to  Dio  Cassius,  Milo  was  the 
only  one  of  the  exiles  whom  Cawar  refused  to  recall, , 
because,  as  is  supposed,  he  had  been  active  in  exci- 
ting the  people  of  Massilia  to  resist  Cassar.  Vellei- 
us  Paterculua  states  that  Milo  returned  without  per- 
mission to  Italy,  and  there  busily  employed  himsell 
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in  raising  opposition  to  Cesar  daring  that  command- 
er's absence  in  Thessaly  againat  Pompey.  He  adds 
that  Milo  was  killed  by  the  blow  of  a  atone  while  lay- 
ing siege  to  Compsa,  a  town  of  the  Hirpini.  (Cic., 
Or.  pro  Mil.—  Veil.  Patere.,  8,  47,  68.  —  Eneyelop. 
Metropol.,  div.  3,  toI.  8,  p.  818,  teq. — Biogr.  Urn., 
vol.  29.  p.  57.) 

MiL-rtiDis,  I.  an  Athenian,  eon  of  Cypselua,  who 
obtained  a  victory  in  a  chariot-race  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  led  a  colony  of  hia  countrymen  to  the 
Chereonesus.  The  cause  of  this  step  on  hia  part  was 
a  singular  one.  It  seems  that  the  Thracian  Dolonci, 
harassed  by  a  long  war  with  the  Abainthiana,  were  di- 
rected by  the  oracle  of  Delphi  to  take  for  their  king 
the  first  man  they  met  in  their  return  borne,  who  in- 
vited them  to  come  nnder  hia  roof  and  partake  'of  bis 
entertainments.  The  Dolonci,  after  receiving  the  or- 
acle, returned  by  the  sacred  way,  passed  through  Pho- 
cis  and  Bosotia,  and,  not  being  invited  by  either  of 
these  people,  turned  aaide  to  Athena.  Miltiadea,  as 
he  aat  in  this  city  before  the  door  of  his  house,  ob- 
served the  Dolonci  passing  by,  and  as  by  their  dress 
and  armour  he* perceived  they  were  strangers,  he  call- 
ed to  them,  and  offered  them  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
They  accepted  hia  kindness,  and,  being  hospitably 
treated,  revealed  to  him  all  the  will  of  the  oracle,  with 
which  they  entreated  his  compliance  Miltiades,  dis- 
posed to  listen  to  them  because  weary  of  the  tyranny 
of  Pisistratus,  first  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  and 
the  anawer  being  favourable,  he  went  with  the  Dolon- 
ci. He  was  invested  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cher- 
sonese with  sovereign  power.  The  first  measure  he 
took  waa  to  stop  the  farther  incursions  of  the  Abain- 
thiana, by  building  a  wall  across  the  isthmus.  When 
he  had  established  himself  st  home,  end  fortified  his 
dominions  againat  foreign  invasion,  he  turned  his  arms 
agsinst  Lampaacua.  Hia  expedition  waa  unsuccess- 
ful ;  he  was  taken  in  an  ambuscade,  and  made  pris- 
oner. Hia  friend  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  however, 
waa  informed  of  hia  captivity,  and  procured  hia  release 
by  threatening  the  people  of  Lampaacua  with  his  se- 
verest displeasure.  He  lived  a  few  years  after  he  had 
recovered  hia  liberty.  As  be  had  no  issue,  he  left  bis 
kingdom  and  possessions  to  Stesagorsa,  the  son  of 
Cimon.  who  waa  hia  brother  by  the  same  mother.  The 
memory  of  Miltiades  waa  greatly  honoured  by  the 
Dolonci,  and  they  regularly  celebrated  fealivals  and 
exhibited  shows  in  commemoration  of  a  man  to  whom 
they  owed  their  preservation  and  great  new.  (Herod., 
6,  38. — Id.,  6, 103.) — II.  A  nephew  of  the  former,  and 
hrother  of  Steaagoraa.  His  brother,  who  bad  been 
adopted  by  Milliadea  the  elder,  having  died  without 
issue,  Miltiades  the  younger,  though  be  had  not,  like 
Steaagoraa,  an  interest  established  during  the  life  of 
his  predecessor,  and  though  the  Chersonese  waa  not 
by  law  an  hereditary  principality,  waa  still  sent  by  the 
Pisistratids  tbitber  with  a  galley.  By  a  mixture  of 
fraud  and  force  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  tyranny. 
On  hia  arrival  at  the  Chersonese,  he  appeared  mourn- 
ful, aa  if  lamenting  the  recent  death  of  hia  brother. 
The  principal  inhabitant*  of  the  country  visited  the 
new  governor  to  condole  with  him,  but  their  confidence 
in  hia  sincerity  proved  fatal  to  them.  Miltiades  seiz- 
ed their  persona,  snd  made  himself  absolute  in  Cher- 
aonesua ;  and,  to  atrengthen  bimaelf,  be  married  He- 
gesipyla.  the  daughter  of  Olorus,  king  of  the  Thra- 
ciana.  When  Darius  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
Miltiades  submitted  to  him  and  followed  in  his  train, 
and  was  left  with  the  other  Grecian  chiefs  of  the  army 
to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  by  which  the  Persians 
crossed  the  Danube.  He  then  proposed  to  break  up 
the  bridge,  and,  Buffering  the  king  snd  army  to  perish 
by  the  Scythians,  to  secure  Greece  and  deliver  Ionia 
from  the  Persian  yoke.  His  suggestion  was  rejected, 
not  for  its  treachery,  but  because  Persia  waa  to  each 
of  the  tyrants  his  surest  support  against  the  spirit  of 
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freedom  in  the  people.    Miltiades.  soon  alter,  wu 
driven  out  by  the  Scythians,  but  recovered  hit  posses- 
sions on  their  departure.    Knowing  himself,  however, 
to  be  obnoxious  to  the  Persians,  he  fled  to  Athens, 
when  their  fleet,  after  the  re-conquest  of  Ionia,  wu 
approaching  the  coast  of  Thrace.    The  Athenian 
laws  were  severe  against  tyrants,  and  Miltiades,  on  «. 
riving,  was  tried  for  his  life.   He  wss  scquuted,  how- 
ever, more  perhaps  owing  to  the  politic  way  in  which 
he  had  used  hia  power  in  the  Cbersoneaus,  than  to 
the  real  merit  of  hia  conduct.   Nay,  he  even  so  far 
won  the  favour  of  the  people  aa  to  be  appointed,  not 
long  after,  one  of  the  ten  generals  of  Athena.  It  wn 
at  this  same  period  that  the  Persian  armament,  unlet 
Datis  and  Artapbernea.  bore  down  upon  the  shores  of 
Attica  ;  and,  guided  by  Hippiaa.  who  knew  the  capa- 
bilities of  every  spot  of  ground  in  his  country,  the  in- 
vading force  landed  at  Marathon.    According  to  cus- 
tom, the  Athenian  army  was  under  the  command  of 
its  ten  generals.  The  opiniona  of  the  ten  were  equal- 
ly  divided  aa  to  the  propriety  of  engaging,  when  Mil- 
liadea, going  privately  to  the  polemarch  CaJlimtehna, 
who,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  commanded  the  right  wing, 
and  had  an  equal  vote  with  the  ten  generals,  prevailed 
upon  him  to  come  over  to  his  way  of  thinking,  ami 
vote  iu  favour  of  a  battle.  The  vote  of  the  polemarch 
decided  the  question  ;  and  when  the  day  of  command 
came  round  to  Miltiades,  the  battle  took  place.  The 
detaila  of  this  conflict  are  given  elsewhere.  (Fit 
Marathon.) — Perhaps  no  battle  ever  reflected  more 
lustre  on  the  successful  commander  than  that  of  Mar- 
athon on  Miltiadea  ;  though  it  should  be  observed,  that 
he  whom  all  agea  have  regarded  aa  the  defender  of 
liberty,  began  his  career  as  an  arbitrary  ruler,  and  m 
only  one  occasion  in  his  whole  life  waa  engaged  oa 
the  side  of  freedom  ;  but  for  the  same  man  to  be  lbs 
liberator  of  his  own  country  and  a  despot  in  another, 
is  no  inconsistency,  aa  the  course  of  human  events  hai 
often  shown. — The  reward  bestowed  upon  Miltiades 
after  this  memorable  conflict  was  strikingly  chaiae- 
teriatic.    He  and  the  polemarch  CaHimachos  wen 
alone  distinguished  from  the  other  combatants  in  the 
painted  porch,  and  stood  apart  with  the  tutelary  gods 
and  heroes. — Miltiadea  now  roae  to  the  utmost  height 
of  popularity  and  influence,  insomuch  that  when  he  re- 
quested a  fleet  of  aeventy  ahips,  without  declaring  how 
he  meant  to  employ  them,  but  merely  promising  that 
he  would  bring  great  riches  to  Athens,  the  people 
readily  agreed.    He  led  them  to  the  Isle  of  Pans, 
under  the  pretence  of  punishing  its  people  for  their 
compelled  service  in  the  Persian  fleet,  but  really  to 
avenge  a  personal  injury  of  hia  own.    He  demanded 
one  hundred  talents  as  the  price  of  bis  departure;  but 
the  Pariana  refused,  and  resisted  him  bravely ;  and  in 
an  attempt  to  enter  the  town,  he  received  a  wound,  tad 
waa  obliged  to  withdraw  his  army.    On  bis  return  he 
waa  brought  to  trial  for  his  life  by  Xanthippus,  a  man 
of  high  consideration,  on  account  of  the  failure  of  b« 
promises  made  to  the  people.    Hia  wound  disabled 
him  from  defending  himself,  but  he  waa  brought  into 
the  assembly  on  a  couch,  while  his  brother  Tisagoraa 
defended  him,  principally  by  recalling  his  former  ser- 
vices.  The  memory  of  these,  with  pity  for  his  pres- 
ent condition,  prevailed  on  the  people  to  absolve  him 
from  the  capital  charge ;  but  they  fined  him  fifty  tal- 
ents, nearly  $63,000.    Aa  be  could  not  immediately 
raise  this  sum,  he  waa  cast  into  prison,  where  he  soon 
after  died  of  hia  wound,  which  bad  gangrened.— The 
character  of  Miltiades  is  one  on  which,  with  the  few 
materials  that  history  has  left,  we  should  not  judge 
too  exactly.   The  outline  which  remains  is  one  that, 
if  filled  up,  would  eeem  fittest  to  contain  the  very 
model  of  a  successful  statesman  in  an  age  when  the 
prime  minister  of  Athens  was  likewise  the  leader  of 
her  armies.    Heeren  has  briefly  noticed  the  transition 
which  took  place  in  the  character  of  Athenian  states- 
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men,  from  the  warrior-like  Miltiadea  and  Themiatoclea, 
to  the  warlike  rhetorician  Pericles,  and  thence  to  the 
orator,  who  to  hia  rhetorical  skill  united  no  military 
prowesa.  Miltiadea,  with  great  generalship,  showed 
great  power  aa  a  statesman,  and  some,  but  not  much, 
as  an  orator.  This  is  agreeable  to  his  age.  Wheth- 
er he  waa  a  true  patriot,  governed  by  high  principle, 
it  ia  now  impossible  to  determine.  He  achieved  one 
great  action,  which  for  hia  country  produced  a  moat 
decisive  result.  The  unfortunate  close  of  hia  career 
may  be  regarded  by  some  aa  showing  the  ingratitude 
of  democracies ;  but  perhaps  a  judicious  historian  will 
draw  no  conclusion  of  the  kind,  especially  with  so 
imperfect  materials  before  him  aa  we  possess  of  the 
life  of  this  illustrious  Athenian.  If  the  Athenians 
conceived  that  nothing  he  had  done  for  them  ought 
to  raise  him  above  the  laws ;  if  they  even  thought 
that  his  services  had  been  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the 
station  which  enabled  him  to  perform  them,  and  by 
the  glory  he  reaped  from  them,  they  were  not  un- 
grateful or  unjust ;  and  if  Miltiadea  thought  other- 
wise, he  had  not  learned  to  live  in  a  free  state.  (He- 
rod., lib.  S  el  9  — Corn.  Nep.,  Vit.  Milt.—Encyel. 
Ut.  Knoud.,  vol.  15,  p.  887.— ThrrlwaU't  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  846.) 
Milto.    Fid.  Aspaaia  II. 

MiiMoe  Pons,  a  bridge  about  two  miles  from 
Rome,  over  the  Tiber,  in  a  northerly  direction.  It 
was  also  called  Mulvius.  Its  construction  is  ascribed 
to  M.  iEmiliu*  Scaurua,  who  was  censor  A.U.C.  644, 
and  its  ancient  appellation  ia  probably  a  corruption  of 
his  nomen.  The  modem  name  ia  Ponte  MolU.  If  it 
be  true  that  the  bridge  owed  its  erection  to  .£milius, 
Livy,  when  he  speaks  of  it  (87, 61),  must  be  supposed 
to  mention  it  by  anticipation.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  Pons  Mulvius  existed  at  the  time  of  Catiline's 
conspiracy,  since  the  deputies  of  the  Allobroges  were 
here  seized  by  his  orders.  In  lster  times,  it  witnessed 
the  defest  of  Maxentiua  by  Constantino.  (Zotim.,  2, 
16. — Cramer'!  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  339.) 

Milt  as.    Vid.  Lycia. 

Misullohcs,  a  name  given  to  the  priestesses  of 
Bacchus  among  the  Thrscians,  according  to  Hesy- 
chius  and  Siiidaa,  or,  more  correctly,  to  the  female  Bac- 
chantes in  general.  Suidas  deduces  the  term  from 
the  Greek  /uunoir,  "imitation,"  because  the  Baccha- 
nals, under  the  influence  of  the  god,  imitated  in  their 
wild  fury  the  actions  of  men.  Others,  however,  de- 
rive it  from  Mimas,  a  mountain  of  Thrace.  Nonnus 
enumerates  the  Mimallones  among  the  companions  of 
Bacchua  in  his  Indian  expedition.  (Compare  Permit, 
Sat.,  I,  99.— Ovid,  A.  A  ,  1,  541.—  Sidon.,  Prttf. 
Parug.  Anthem.)  Bochart  gives  ss  the  etymology  of 
the  word  the  Hebrew  MemalUlan  ("  ganuhe,"  "  lo- 
quacubn") ;  or  else  Mamal,  '*  a  wine-press."  (Rolie, 
Rechereha  tar  le  eulte  de  Baechut,  vol.  I,  p.  136.) 

Mints,  I.  one  of  the  gisnts  thst  warred  against  the 
gods.  (Compare  Eurip.,  Ion,  316.  —  Sentt.,  Here. 
Yur.,99\.—Apoll.  Rhod,  3,  1337.)— II.  A  mountain 
range  of  Ionia,  terminating  in  the  promontory  Argen- 
nom,  opposite  the  lower  extremity  of  Chioa.  (Tka- 
eyd.,  8,  34  —Plin.,  6,  89.— Amm.  Mare.,  31,  48.) 

MmNtRMoa,  an  elegiac  poet,  a  native  of  Colophon 
in  Ionia,  and  contemporary  with  Solon.  Muller,  quo- 
ting a  fragment  of  Mimnermus'  elegy  entitled  "  Nan- 
no,"  says  that  he  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Smyrna 
from  Colophon,  and  whose  ancestors,  at  a  still  earlier 
period,  came  from  Nelean  Pylos.  (Hitt.  Lit.  Or., 
p  115.)  Mailer  also  ascribes  the  melancholy  char- 
acter of  hia  poems  to  the  reduction  of  Smyrna  by 
Alyattes.  From  Horace  end  Propertius  we  gather, 
that  bis  poems  had  reference,  for  the  most  part,  to 
those  appetites  which,  in  poetical  language,  aro  ex- 
pressed by  the  name  of  love.  (HoraL,  Epitl.,  1,  6, 
85. — Proven.,  1,  9,  11.)  Hia  mind,  however,  waa  of 
•  melancholy  turn,  which  gave  to  his  writings  a  pen- 


sive caat,  not  traceable  in  the  productions  of  others- 
who  belonged  to  the  same  school.  In  the  few  frag- 
ments which  we  have  remaining  of  Mimnermus,  be 
complains  of  the  briefness  of  human  enjoyment,  the 
shortness  of  the  season  of  youth,  and  of  the  many 
miseries  to  which  man  is  exposed.  Mimnermns  was 
the  first  who  adapted  the  elegiac  verse  to  those  sub- 
jects which,  from  this  adaptation,  are  now  usually  con- 
sidered ss  proper  for  it;  Callinus,  its  inventor,  having 
used  it  as  a  vehicle  for  warlike  strains.  The  ancient 
writers  speak  with  great  admiration  of  his  poem  on 
Nanno,  a  young  female  muaician  of  whom  be  was 
deeply  enamoured,  and  who  preferred  him  to  young- 
er and  handsomer  rivals.  The  sweetness  of  his  ver- 
ses obtained  for  him  also  from  the  ancients  the  appel- 
lation of  Ligystades  (AiyvordSnc,  from  e\tyi(,  '•  me- 
lodiout.") — Tbe  fragments  of  Mimnermus  have  been 
several  times  edited,  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Brunck,  Gsisford,  snd  Boissonsde  ;  to  which  msy  be 
added  Bitch's  separate  edition,  published  at  Leipzig 
in  1 836.  ( Wieland,  Attaches  Museum,  vol.  1 ,  p.  338. 
—SchSU,  Hitt.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  191.  —  Encyel. 
Vt.  Knout.,  vol.  16,  p.  830.—  Muller,  Hitt.  Lit.  Or., 
p.  116,  teqq.) 

Mini  (Mi>o),  a  name  given  by  the  Athenians,  not 
to  a  particular  coin,  aa  ia  commonly  but  erroneously 
imagined,  but  merely  to  a  certain  sum,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  so  much  money  of  account.  Tbe  mina 
waa  equivalent,  aa  a  sum,  to  100  drachma;,  which 
would  make,  in  our  currency,  a  little  more  than  817 
69  cts.  The  term  waa  also  employed  as  a  weight, 
and  waa  then  equivalent  to  a  little  over  IS  oz.  avoir 
dupois  weight. — This  appears  to  be  the  proper  pise* 
for  a  few  remarks  relative  to  Athenian  coinage.  Na 
gold  coins  appear  to  have  been  minted  at  Athens,  al- 
though the  gold  coinage  of  other  places  circulated 
there  freely.  (Consult  Cardwell't  Lectures  on  tki 
Coinage  of  the  Oreekt  and  Romans,  p.  1 18,  teqq.) 
But  the  metal  of  tbe  greatest  importance  to  Athens 
was  silver.  It  had  been  employed  by  them  for  their 
coinage  from  the  earliest  periods  of  their  history  ;  it 
was  obtained  in  considerable  quantity  from  their  own 
neighbourhood  (vid.  Laurium) ;  and  it  formed  an  im- 
portant item  in  their  national  revenue.  The  high 
commendation  given  to  thia  coinage  by  Aristophanes, 
refers,  not  to  sny  delicacy  of  workmanship,  but  to  the 
extreme  purity  of  the  metal ;  and  the  same  cause 
seems  to  have  deterred  the  Athenians  from  excelling 
in  the  execution  of  their  coins,  which  induced  them 
to  preserve  the  greatest  purity  in  the  standard.  The 
specimens,  accordingly,  of  Athenian  ailver  are  very 
numerous,  and,  though  evidently  minted  at  periods 
verv  different  from  each  other,  retain  so  great  a  de- 
gree of  correspondence,  as  implies  either  much  polit. 
ical  wisdom  on  the  part  of  Athens,  or,  at  least,  a  will- 
ing acquiescence  in  the  authority  of  public  opinion. 
The  most  important  property,  in  fact,  of  the  Athenian 
coinage  was  its  purity,  carried  to  ao  great  an  extent 
that  no  baser  metal  appears  to  have  been  united  with 
it  as  an  alloy.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  the 
lead,  which  waa  found,  together  with  the  ailver,  in  the 
mines  of  Laurium,  waa  not  always  perfectly  separa- 
ted from  it  by  the  ancient  process  of  refining:  but  the 
quantity  of  that  metal  which  has  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered in  the  ailver  coins  of  Athens  is  not  likely  to  have 
been  added  designedly ;  and  copper,  which  would 
have  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  used  st  any  period  ss  an  alloy, 
much  less  in  the  way  of  adulteration  Connected 
with  this  superiority,  and  with  the  rude  method  of 
minting  which  prevailed  in  former  times,  was  the  far- 
ther advantage  possessed  by  the  Athenian  coin  of  be- 
ing lesa  exposed  to  wear  from  conatant  uae  than  is 
the  case  with  the  thinner  lamina  and  the  larger  sur- 
face of  a  modern  coin ;  whether  it  were  owing  to  the 
smaller  degree  of  hardness  in  the  metal  they  employ- 
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ea,  or  to  their  want  of  mechanical  contrivances,  or  to 
their  knowledge  that  a  compact  and  globular  bod;  is 
leaat  liable  to  lose  from  friction,  the  Athenian  coin 
wan  minted  in  a  form  more  maasive  thin  our  own, 
and  much  leas  convenient  for  tale  or  transfer,  but  bet- 
ter calculated  to  maintain  ita  value  unimpaired  by  tbe 
wear  of  constant  circulation. — The  only  question  that 
remains  to  be  considered  here  is  this,;  to  what  cause 
was  it  owing  tbat  the  coins  of  Athens  should  have 
been  executed  throughout  in  a  atyle  of  inelegance  and 
c  terseness ,  a.  a  time,  too,  when  the  coins  of  other 
districts,  far  inferior  in  science  and  reputation  to 
Athens,  were  finished  in  the  most  perfect  workman- 
ship 1  The  fact  is  certainly  remarkable;  and 'the 
only  explanation  that  haa  hitherto  been  given  of  it, 
may  tend  to  illustrate  atill  farther  tbe  beneficial  effects 
of  commerce  in  ita  influence  on  the  Athenian  mint. 
Tbe  ancient  coinage,  ssys  Eckhel,  had  recommended 
itself  so  strongly  by  its  purity,  and  bad  become  ao 
universally  known  among  Greeks  and  barbarians  by 
ita  primitive  emblems,  that  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  have  made  any  considerable  change  in  the 
form  or  workmanship  of  the  coin,  without  creating  a 
degree  of  suspicion  agsinst  it,  snd  eventually  con- 
tracting its  circulation.  (  WalpoU't  Collection,  vol.  1, 
p.  433. — CardieeWt  Lecture*,  p.  9,  teqq.) 

MiNcioa,  now  Mincio,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpine, 
flowing  from  the  Lake  Benacua,  and  falling  into  the 
Po.  (  Virf..  Eclog.,  7, 13.— /<J.,  Otorg.,  8, 16.— Id., 
Mn  ,  10,  806.) 

MinsIoxs  or  MiMYaioca,  the  daughters  of  Minyas, 
king  of  Orcbomenus,  in  Boeotia.  They  were  three  in 
number,  Leuoippe,  Aristippe,  and  Alcathoe.  These 
femalea  derided  the  ritea  of  Bacchus,  and  continued 
plying  their  looms,  while  the  other  women  ran  through 
the  mountains.  Bacchus  came  as  a  maiden  and  re- 
monstrated, but  in  vain;  he  then  assumed  tbe  form 
of  various  wild  beaats;  serpents  filled  their  baskets; 
vinos  and  ivy  twined  round  their  looms,  while  wine 
and  milk  distilled  from  the  roof;  but  their  obstinacy 
waa  unsubdued.  He  finally  drove  them  mad;  they 
tore  to  pieces  tbe  son  of  Leucippe,  and  then  went  roam- 
ing through  the  mountains,  till  Mercury  touched  them 
with  his  wand,  and  turned  them  into  a  bat,  an  owl, 
and  a  crow.  (  Consuls  el  Nicand.,  op.  Anton.  Lib.,  10. 
— Elian,  V.  H.,  3,  42.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  4,  1,  teqq.— 
Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  213.) 

Minerva,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  the  same  in 
general  with  the  Pallas-Athene  (UaXXac  'kfyvti)  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  bo  considered,  therefore,  in  com- 
mon with  her,  in  one  and  the  same  article. — Minerva 
or  Athene  waa  regarded  in  the  popular  mythology  as 
the  goddeaa  of  wisdom  and  skill,  and,  in  a  word,  of 
all  tbe  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  In  both  the  Homeric 
poems  she  is  spoken  of  ss  the  daughter  of  Jupiter,  and 
in  one  place  it  seems  to  be  intimated  that  she  hail  no 
other  parent.  (II.,  6,  875,  teqq.)  In  later  writers, 
however,  the  legend  assumes  a  more  extended  form. 
It  is  said  that  Jupiter,  after  his  union  with  Metis,  waa 
informed  by  Heaven  and  Earth  that  the  first  child  born 
from  this  marriage,  a  maiden,  would  equal  him  in 
strength  and  counsel;  and  that  the  second,  a  son, 
would  be  king  of  gods  and  men.  Alarmed  at  this 
prediction,  the  monarch  of  Olympus  swallowed  his 
spouse,  woo  waa  than  pregnant;  but  being  seized, 
after  a  *.in.»,  with  racking  paina  in  tbe  head,  the  god 
suminreti  \  aicaL  to  his  aid,  who,  in  obedience  to  the 
romnunds  of  Jupiter,  cleft  the  head  of  tbe  latter  with 
a  blow  if  hia  brazen  hatchet,  and  Minerva  immediate- 
ly leaps  1  forth,  in  panoply,  from  the  brain  of  her  aire. 
(Theog.,  886,  teqq.  — It.,  9U.-Sckol.ad  Theog., 
890.  —  Pind.,  01.,  7, 63  —  Schol.,  ad  loc.—Schol.  ad 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  4,  1310.)  Still  later  authorities  assign 
the  task  of  opening  the  head  of  Jove  to  Prometheus 
(Euripidei,  Ion,  iSi.—Apollod.,  1,  3),  or  to  Hermes 
(Sdkof.  ad  Pind.,  (X,  7,  66).— Minerva  is  in  Homer, 


aa  in  the  general  popular  system,  tbe  goddess  of  wis 

dom  and  skill.  She  ia  in  war  opposed  to  Mars,  tbt 
wild  war-god,  as  tbe  patroness  and  teacher  of  inst  and 
scientific  warfare.  She  ia  therefore  on  the  side  of  tu 
Greeks,  as  he  on  tbat  of  tbe  Trojans.  Bat  on  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  where  the  people  of  the  besieged 
town  are  represented  aa  going  forth  to  lie  in  ambush, 
they  are  led  by  Mara  and  Minerva  together  (II,  18, 
616),  possibly  to  denote  the  union  of  skill  sod  coarsp 
required  for  that  service.  (J2.,  13, 277.)  Erery  pro- 
dent  chief  waa  esteemed  to  be  under  the  patronage  ol 
Minerva,  and  Ulysses  waa  therefore  her  especial  fa- 
vourite, whom  abe  relieved  from  all  hia  penis,  ani 
whose  son  Telemacbua  she  also  took  under  her  protec- 
tion, aasoming  a  human  form  to  be  bis  guide  and  di- 
rector. In  like  manner,  Cadmus,  Hercules,  Peneas, 
and  other  heroes  were  favoured  snd  aided  by  this  god- 
deaa. Aa  the  patroness  of  arta  and  industry  in  gen- 
eral, Minerva  waa  regarded  as  the  inspirer  and  teacher 
of  able  artists.  Thus  she  taught  Epeua  10  frame  tat 
wooden  horse,  by  means  of  which  Troy  was  taken; 
and  ahe  also  superintended  the  building  of  the  Arts. 
She  waa  likewise  expert  in  female  accompliehmecu; 
she  wove  her  own  robe  and  that  of  Juno,  which  laa 
abe  is  said  to  have  embroidered  very  richly.  (&,{, 
786.— A.,  14,  178.)  When  the  hero  Jason  mi  let- 
ting out  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece,  Minerva  gire 
him  a  cloak  wrought  by  herself  (Apoll.  Rhoi.,  1, 
721.)  She  taught  this  art  also  to  mortal  females  who 
had  won  her  affection.  (OA,  20,  72.)  When  Pinto-  j 
ra  waa  formed  by  Vulcan  for  the  ruin  of  man,  she  m 
attired  by  Minerva.  (Theog.,  673.)  In  the  Homer- 
ic hymn  to  Vulcan  (H.  20),  this  deity  and  Mioem 
an  mentioned  as  tbe  joint  benefactor*  and  civilian 
of  mankind  by  means  of  tbe  arts  which  they  tsngst 
tbem,  and  we  shall  find  them  in  intimate  union  sat 
in  the  mythic  system  of  Attica  The  invention  of  the 

?ipe  (atoof)  ia  also  ascribed  to  this  goddess.  Who 
'eraeus,  aays  Pindar  (Pytk,  12, 16,  teqq.—Sdd,d 
Inc.),  had  shun  Medusa,  her  two  remaining  sisters  bit- 
terly lamented  her  death.    Tbe  snakes  which  famed 
their  ringlets  mourned  in  concert  with  tbem,  snd  Mi- 
nerva, bearing  the  sound,  wsa  pleased  with  it,  and  re- 
solved to  imitate  it :  abe  in  consequence 'invented  tat 
pipe,  whose  music  waa  named  many-headed  (nia> 
ftaAor),  on  account  of  the  number  of  serpents  whose 
mournful  hissings  had  given  origin  to  the  instrument 
Others  (Hygin.,fth.,  165)  say  that  tbe  goddess  forned 
tbe  pipe  from  the  bone  of  a  stag,  and,  bringing  it  wits 
her  to  tbe  banquet  of  the  goda,  began  to  play  upon  «- 
Being  laughed  at  by  Juno  and  Venue,  on  account  of 
her  green  eye's  and  swollen  cheeks,  she  went  to  s  fount- 
ain on  Mount  Ida,  and  played  before  the  liquid  minor 
Satisfied  that  the  goddesses  had  had  reason  for  their 
mirth,  she  threw  tbe  pipe  sway.    Msrsyss  unforuinste- 
ly  found  it,  and,  learning  to  play  on  it,  ventured  to  be- 
come the  rival  of  Apollo.    His  fate  is  related  else- 
where (vis*.  Marsyss).— The  favourite  plant  of  Mi- 
nerva waa  the  olive,  to  which  abe  bad  given  origin  in 
her  well-known  contest  with  Neptune  (aid.  Cecrops). 
and  the  animals  consecrated  to  her  were  the  owl  tut 
the  serpent.    Minerva  waa  most  honoured  st  Athens, 
the  city  to  which  she  gave  name  ('Aftjvot,  from'Aftjv«l 
where  the  splendid  festival  of  the  Panathemea  was  cel- 
ebrated in  her  honour.    This  goddess  is  represented 
with  a  serious  and  thoughtful  countenance,  her  eye) 
are  large  and  steady,  her  hair  hangs  in  ringlets  over  her 
shoulders,  a  helmet  covers  her  bead ;  she  wears  slong 
tunic  and  mantle,  she  bears  tbe  ssgis  on  her  breast  at 
on  her  arm,  and  the  head  of  the  Gorgon  ia  in  ita  cen- 
tre.—  According  to  the  explanation  of  Muller,  tbe 
name  Ballot-Athene  appears  to  mean  "  tbe  Athenian 
maid"  (UoJUoc  being  the  same  as  waXhaf,  which  on- 
ginslly  meant  "maid");  and  she  thus  forms  s  parallel 
to  "  the  Eleueinian  maid"  (Copal  or  Proserpina.  As 
this  is  her  constant  title  in  Homer,  it  ia  manifest  thai 
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■he  hid  ion?  been  regarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
Athens.   We  may  therefore  safely  reject  the  legends 
of  her  being  the  same  with  the  Neith  (Hesyeh.,  NqiOti) 
of  Sait  in  Egypt,  or  a.  war-goddess  imported  from  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  Tritonis  in  Libya,  and  view  in  her 
one  of  the  deities  worshipped  by  the  agricultural  Pe- 
lagians, and  therefore  probably  one  of  the  powers 
engaged  in  censing  the  productiveness  of  the  earth. 
Her  being  represented,  in  the  poetic  creed,  as '  the 
goddess  of  arts  and  war  alone,  is  merely  a  transition 
from  physical  to  moral  agents,  that  will  presently  be 
efplained.  (Miller,  Prater.,  p.  244. — Schmenck,  An- 
dot.,  p.  330.—  Welder.  Tril.,  p.  282.) — The  etymol- 
ogy of  the  Latin  name  Minerva  is  doubtful.    The  first 
part  probably  contains  the  aame  root  (mm,  men,  or 
sun)  that  we  have  in  the  Latin  me-mini,  men-s,  dec, 
and  also  in  the  Greek  \xiv-oc,  ui-uv^-cku,  dec,  and 
the  Sanscrit  man-as.    Cicero  (If.  D ,  3,  24)  gives  a 
very  curious  etymology,  "  Minerva,  quia  minuit,  out 
ana  mmaturf'  but  some  of  the  ancient  grammarians 
appear  to  have  been  more  rational  in  considering  it  a 
shortened  form  of  Meminerva,  since  she  was  also  the 
goddess  of  memory.    Festus  connects  it  with  the  verb 
nmert.   Muller  supposes  that  the  word,  like  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  herself,  came  to  the  Romans  from 
Etruria,  and  he  makes  the  Etrurian  originsl  to  have 
been  Menerfa  or  Menrfa.    (Etrusk.,  vol.  2,  p.  48.) — 
There  were  some  peculiarities  in  the  worship  of  Mi- 
nerva by  the  Romans  that  deserve  to  be  mentioned. 
Her  statue  waa  usually  placed  in  schools ;  and  the 
pupils  were  accustomed  every  year  to  present  their 
ousters  with  a  gift  called  MinervaX.    ( Varro,  R.  R., 
1,  8  — Compare  Tertult.,  de  Idol,  c  10.)  Minerva 
also  presided  over  olive-grounds  (Varro,  R.  R.,  1,1); 
and  goats  were  not  sacrificed  to  her,  according  to 
Varro,  because  that  animal  was  thought  to  do  peculiar 
injury  to  the  olive.    (R.  R.,  I,  2.)   There  was  an 
annual  festival  of  Minerva,  celebrated  at  Rome  in  the 
month  of  March,  which  was  called  Quinquatrus,  be- 
cause it  lasted  five  davs.    (Farro,  L.  L.,  6, 3. — Ovid, 
Fast,  3,  809  — Aul.  Gell.,  2,  21.)    On  the  first  day 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  on  the  other 
Crar  there  were  gladiatorial  combats,  dec   There  waa 
also  another  festival  of  Minerva,  celebrated  in  June, 
which  was  called  Quinquatrus  Minora.   (Ovid,  Fait., 
6,651.) — There  were  several  temples  in  Rome  sacred 
to  Minerva.    Ovid  mentions  one  on  the  Cslian  Hill, 
in  which  she  was  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Mi- 
nerva. Capta,  but  the  origin  of  the  appellation  is  un- 
known. _  (Fas/.,  3,  835,  seqq.)   It  also  appears  from 
several  inscriptions,  in  which  she  is  called  Minerva 
Medico,  that  this  goddess  was  thought  to  preside  over 
the  healing  art.    (Encycl.  Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  15,  p. 
S3S.) — The  most  probable  theory  relative  to  Pallas- 
Athene,  or  Minerva,  is  that  of  Muller,  which  sees  in 
her  the  temperate  celestial  heat,  and  ita  principal 
•gent  on  vegetation,  the  mom.    (Muller,  Minerva  Po- 
kes, p.  5. )   Thia  idea  was  not  nnknown  to  the  ancients 
themselves.    Athene  is  by  Aristotle  expressly  called 
-  the  moon"  (ap.  Arnob.,aav  Gent.,  3,  p.  69. — Compare 
btr..etp.  Harpocr.,Tptrouvvi{.—Creuter,  Symbolik, 
vol.  4,  p.  287.)   On  the  coins  of  Attica,  anterior  to 
the  time  of  Pericles,  there  was  a  moon  along  with  the 
owl  and  olive-branch.    (Eekhel,  D.  tf.,  vol.  2,  p.  163, 
299.)   There  waa  a  torch-race  (Xapiradofopta)  at  the 
Psasthenxa,  a  contest  with  which  none  but  light-bear- 
ing deities  were  honoured,  such  as  Vulcan,  Prome- 
theus, Pan  {whom  the  ancients  thence  denominated 
Pbaoetes),  dec.    At  the  festival  of  the  Skirophoria, 
the  priest  of  the  ann  and  the  priestess  of  Athene  went 
together  in  procession.   (Arittoph.,  Ecelet.,  18.)  A 
title  of  Athene  waa  "  All- Dew"  (Pandroeoa).    In  the 
ancient  legends  of  Athens,  mention  was  made  of  a 
sacred  marriage  (lepde  yuftoc)  between  Athene  and 
Vulcan  ("  cui  postea  AlHei,  its  tirginitas  ieee  mteri- 
merctur,  cmtmentonrm  spuroitiem  obduxerxmt."—Mul- 
(P 


ler).  This  goddess  is  also  said  to  have  given  fire  to 
the  Athenians  (Plat.,  Vit.  dm.,  10),  and  perpetual 
dame  was  maintained  in  her  temples  at  Athens  and 
Alalcomens).  (Pausan.,  1,  26,  7.— Id.,  9,  34,  1.) 
It  could  hardly  have  been  from  any  other  cause  than 
that  of  her  being  regarded  as  the  moon,  that  the  noc- 
turnal owl,  whose  broad,  full  eyes  shine  so  brightly  in 
the  dark,  was  consecrated  to  her ;  although  some  in- 
deed maintain  that  this  bird  was  sacred  to  her  as  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  since  the  peculiar  formation  of  its 
head  gives  it  a  particular  air  of  intelligence.  (Law- 
rence's Lectures,  p.  147,  Am.  ed.)  The  shield  or. 
corslet,  moreover,  with  the  Gorgon's  bead  on  it,  aeema 
to  represent  the  foil-orbed  moon ;  and  finally,  the  epi- 
thet Glaucopis,  which  is,  as  it  were,  appropriated  to 
Athene,  ia  also  given  to  Selene,  or  the  Moon.  (Em- 
pedoeles,  ap.  Plut.,  de  Fat.,  in  Orb.  Lun.,  16,  21.— 
Eurip.,  Fr.  ineert.,  209.)  In  accordance  with  this 
theory,  the  epithet  Tritogencia  (Tptroyeveia),  so  often 
applied  to  Minerva,  has  been  ingeniously  explained  by 
considering  it  indicative  of  the  three  phases  of  the 
moon,  just  aa  the  term  TpiyXa0ip>ri  ia  applied  to  Hec- 
ate. (Weleker,  Trilogie,  p.  283)  There  are  two 
other  interpretations  of  this  epithet,  which  have  had 
general  currency,  both  of  which,  however,  are  inferior 
to  the  one  just  mentioned.  The  first  of  these  supposes  , 
it  to  signify  Head-sprung,  as  the  word  rpvru  is  said 
to  have  signified  head  in  some  of  the  obscurer  dialects 
of  Greece  (that  of  the  Athamanea,  according  to  Ni- 
cander  of  Colophon,  Hesych.,  s.  v. :  Etym.  Mag.,  and 
Pkotius,  s.  v.:  that  of  trie  Cretans,  Eustath.,  ad  II., 
4,  p.  624  ;  8,  p.  696 :  Od .  3,  p.  1473:  that  of  the 
Boeotians,  Tzetz.  ad  Lye.,  519).  But  accounts  like 
this  are  very' suspicious,  and  the  later  Greeks  would 
have  made  little  scruple  about  coining  a  term,  if  they 
wanted  it  to  suit  any  purpose.  The  other  interpreta- 
tion, which  makes  the  banks  of  the  river  or  lake  Triton 
the  birthplace  of  Minerva,  hat  found  a  great1  number 
of  supporters ;  but,  as  so  many  countries  sought  to  ap- 
propriate this  !>iton  to  themaelvea,  the  choice  among 
them  might  seem  difficult.  The  contest,  however, 
has  lain  between  the  river  or  lake  Triton  in  Libya, 
and  a  small  stream  of  the  same  name  in  Bosotia.  The 
ancients  in  general  were  in  favour  of  the  former;  but, 
aa  there  ia  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  krew 
anything  of  the  Libyan  Triton  in  the  days  of  Homer, 
or  probably  till  after  the  colony  had  been  settled  at 
Cyrene,  this  theory  seems  to  have  little  in  its  favour. 
Muller,  therefore,  at  once  rejects  it,  and  fixes  on  the 
banks  of  the  Boeotian  brook  aa  the  natal  spot  of  the 
goddess.  (Orchom  ,  p.  355.)  Here,  however,  Homer 
again  presents  a  difficulty,  for  the  practice  of  assigning 
birthplaces  on  earth  to  the  gods  does  not  seem  to  have 
prevailed  in  his  age. — The  moon-goddess  of  the  Athe- 
nians probably  came  by  her  moral  and  political  charac- 
ter in  the  following  manner.  It  waa  the  practice  of 
the  different  classes  and  orders  in  a  state  to  appropriate 
the  general  tutelary  deity  to  themselves  by  some  suit- 
able appellation.  The  Attic  peasantry,  therefore, 
nsmed  Athene  the  Oxyoker  (Bovdn'a),  the  citizens 
called  her  the  Worker  ('Epyuvn),  while  the  military 
men  styled  her  Front-fighter  (Tlp&iiaxoc).  Aa  these 
last  were  the  ruling  order,  their  view  of  the  character 
of  the  goddess  became  the  prevalent  one;  yet  even  in 
the  epic  poetry  we  find  the  idea  of  the  goddess'  presi- 
ding over  the  arts  still  retained.  (Muller,  Miner- 
va Polios,  p.  1. — Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  163, 
teqg.) 

Minerva  PKOKONToaiuai,  a  promontory  of  Campa- 
nia, closing  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  the  southwest.  It 
was  sometimes  csllsd  Sorrentinum  Promontorium, 
from  the  town  of  Surrentum  in  its  vicinity ;  and  also 
not  unfrequently  the  Sirens' Cape.  (Slrab.,  247.)  It 
is  now  Punto  dclla  Campanella:  The  name  of  Mi- 
nerva Promontorium  was  given  it  from  a  temple  of 
that  goddess  which  stood  here,  and  which  waa  said  to 
6  84» 
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have  been  raised  by  Ulysses.  (Strti.,  L  c. — Cramer' i 
Am.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  186.) 

Mimkvalu,  festivals  it  Rome  hi  honour  of  Miner 
va.    (  Put.  Miuervs,  page  849,  col.  1,  line  37,  taa.) 

M  i  mo,  a  small  river  of  Etruria,  railing  into  toe  Mare 
Tynhenum  or  Lower  sea,  a  abort  distance  above  Cen- 
tum Cells.  It  u  now  toe  Mignene.  (Virg.,  -E»., 
10.  m.—Rutil.,  Ilia.,  1,  977.) 

Minv«i  or  MInoei,  a  people  in  the  aoathern  ex- 
tremit)  of  Arabia  Felix.  Their  country  wai  called 
Miniwa,  and  their  capital  Carana.  The  name  of  the 
latter  is  preserved  in  Almtkwma,  which  is  a  strong 
fortress.  (Dud.!  8,  H.—Agatharck.,  in  Hudtm't 
Geogr.  Min.,  vol.  1,  p.  67.— Plin.,  6,  88.) 

MiNdis,  a  patronymic  of  Ariadne,  as  daughter  of 
Minos.    (Ovid,  Ma.,  8,  167.) 

Mim  os,  an  ancient  king,  who  in  history  appears  as 
the  lawgiver  of  Crete.  Those  critics  who  consider  all 
the  personages  of  mythological  history  as  little  more 
than  names  to  which  is  attached  the  history  of  social 
development,  would  view  Mjnoa  simply  aa  the  concen- 
tration of  that  spirit  of  order,  which  about  hia  time  be- 
gan to  exhibit  in  the  island  of  Crete  forms  of  a  regular 
polity.  But  we  are  not  to  consider,  because  there  is 
much  undoubtedly  mythological  about  the  history  of 
Minos,  that  therefore  he  never  existed.  The  concur- 
rent testimony  of  Thucydidea  and  Aristotle  shows  it  to 
have  been  the  general  belief  in  their  times,  that  Minos 
wss  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  possessed  any 
amount  of  naval  power.  According  to  the  latter  au- 
thor, be  conquered  and  colonized  several  islands,  and  at 
last  perished  in  an  expedition  against  Sicily,  to  which 
island  he  waa  fabled  to  have  pursued  Daxlslus  after  the 
affair  of  Pasiphae,  and  where  the  daughters  of  Cocslns 
suffocated  him  in  a  warm  bath.  ( Vid.  Cocalus.)  Iq 
the  second  book  of  the  "  Politics,"  Aristotle  draws  a 
parallel  between  the  Cretan  and  Spartan  institutions, 
and  he  there  ascribes  the  establishment  of  the  Cretan 
lawa  to  Minos.  This  comparison,  aided  probably  by 
the  connexion  which  existed  between  Crete  and  Sparta, 
owiug  to  colonies,  aa  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  has 
no  doubt  suggested  the  theory, invented  and  supported 
by  Multer,  that  Minos  was  a  Doric  prince ;  a  theory,  aa 
Mr.  Tbirlwall  asserts,  utterly  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
'file  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  him  in  his  "  History 
of  Greece"  (vol.  1,  p.  135).  Some  post-Homeric  au- 
thorities make  Minos  a  judge  in  Hadea  in  company 
with  ^Eacus,  Rhadamanthus  being  chief  judge.  In 
this  character  he  appears  in  a  short  Platonic  dialogue 
called  "  Minos,"  or  "  On  law,"  which,  however,  some 
critics  consider  spurious.  Minos,  according  to  the  le- 
gend, waa  a  son  of  Jupiter ;  this  being  the  usual  meth- 
od taken  by  mythographers  to  express  a  person  so 
ancient  that  they  could  put  him  on  a  level  with  no 
mere  mortal ;  and  from  Jupiter  as  his  father  he  is  said 
to  have  learned  those  laws  which  be  afterward  delivered 
unto  men.  For  this  purpose,  he  is  related  to  have  re- 
tired to  a  cave  in  Crete,  where  he  feigned  that  Jupi- 
ter his  father  dictated  them  unto  him,  and  every  time 
Jm  returned  from  the  cave  be  announced  some  new  law. 
— Minos  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  belonging  to  a  period 
'When  history  and  mythology  interlace,  and  aa  uniting 
in  hia  own  person  the  chief  characteristics  of  both. 
He  is  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  yet  the  first  possessor  of 
a  navy  ;  a  judge  in  Hades,  but  not  the  less  for  that  s 
•king  of  Crete.  It  is  very  curious  that  Crete,  so  fa- 
mous at  ibis  age  both  for  its.  naval  power  and  for  be- 
ing the  birthplace  of  the  Olympian  gods,  ahould  never 
afterward  have  attained  anything  like  that  celebrity 
which  its  position  seemed  to  promise.  Its  office  seems 
to  have  been  that  .of  leading  the  way  in  naval  suprema- 
cy, Too  insulated  for  .power  of  a  durable  nature,  it 
was  lost  in  the  confederate, or  opposing  glories  of  Ath- 
ens and  Sparta ;  but  while  they  were  yet  in  their  infan- 
cy, its  insular  form  (together,  perhaps,  with  some  Asiatic 
refineoiont)  gave  it  that  concentrated,  erorgy  which  in 
«tt. 
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an  early  age  is  irresistible.   (Him.,  ft,  2, 85.— U.  li 

13,  450 — Id.  ib.,  14.  381.— Id.,  01, 19, 175.-7*! 
cyd.,  1. 3  —  Pit.,  Leg.,  lib.  1  a  t.-H,  Jfi*.-Ar» 
tot.,  Polit.,  lib.  3  et  l.—Encyel.  Ut.  Knatl.,  vol.  16, 
p.  848.) 

Minotaobos,  a  celebrated  monster,  half  man  aad 
half  bull,  the  offspring  of  Pasiphae,  wife  of  Mioos,  by 
a  bull.    According  to  the  legend,  the  Cretana  bad  hes- 
itated to  give  Minos  the  royal  dignity  after  the  death 
of  Aaterion,  whereupon,  to  prove  hia  claim  to  it,  ha  aa- 
serted  that  be  could  obtain  whatever  he  prayed  lor. 
Then,  sacrificing  to  Neptune,  he  besought  him  to  teni 
bim  a  bull  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  promising  to 
offer  up  whatever  ahould  appear.   Neptune  aenl  the 
bull,  and  Minos  received  the  kingdom.  The  bull,  bow- 
ever,  being  of  a  large  size  and  of  a  brilliant  white  hoe, 
appeared  to  Minos  too  beautiful  an  animal  to  be  elaia, 
and  he  put  him  in  hia  herd,  and  substituted  as  ordinary 
bull.    Neptune,  offended  at  this  set,  made  the  bull  nu 
wild,  and  inspired  Pastpnae  with  a  strange  passion  fat 
bim,  which  she  was  enabled  to  gratify  by  the  coauv 
vance  of  Dadalus.    Her  offspring  was  the  Minotaur. 
Minos,  in  compliance  with  an  oracle,  made  Dedaloa 
build  for  him  the  labyrinth.   In  this  be  placed  the  Mino- 
taur, where  he  fed  him  on  human  flesh,  and  afterwui 
on  the  youths  and  maidens  sent  from  Athens.  (Kid. 
Androgeus.)  Tbeseua,by  the  aid  of  Ariadne,  killed  tba 
monster  (vid.  Theseus  and  Labyrinthua),  thereby  deliv- 
ering the  Athenians  from  the  cruel  obligation  of  tending 
their  children  to  be  devoured. — Such  is  the  mythologi- 
cal story.   Its  meaning  is  uncertain.  It  very  likely  be- 
longs to  that  clasa  of  mythological  tales  which  axproa 
a  political  faet,  and  the  connexion  in  which  Tbraea 
stands  with  the  Minotaur  adda  probability  to  this  theory; 
for  the  exploits  of  Theseus  are  generally  such  e&ecttti 
would  be  produced  in  historical  times  by  the  counts! 
events  in  the  formation  of  a  polity.    Such,  at  least, 
are  his  exploits  in  and  about  Attica,  and  there  appear* 
no  sound  reason  to  exclude  this  from  the  number.  It 
may  then,  perhaps,  be  assumed,  that,  under  the  alayia| 
of  the  Minotaur,  ia  shadowed  forth  the  abolition  of  cer- 
tain obstacles  existing  in  the  way  of  free  intercom* 
between  Athene  and  Crete.    But  the  descent  of  tot 
Minotaur  from  Pasiphae  (WuH+aq),  probably  a  name 
of  the  moon,  and  from  the  Bull,  one  of  the  zodiacal 
signs,  may  perhaps  imply  some  astronomical  fact  con- 
nected with  the  recurrence  of  the  tribute  paid  to  Crete. 
The  affectiou  of  Ariadne  for  Theseus,  in  mythological 
language,  may  be  taken  to  mean  a  union  of  Cretan  and 
Attic  tribes.    It  ahould  be  observed  that  Schwendu 
in  hia  very  fanciful  but  ingenious  treatise  on  mytholo- 
gy, considers  the  first  two  syllables  of  the  word  Mino- 
taur to  be  identical  with  JKif  or  ft^v,  Iirtv6(  (the  mom), 
ss  also  with  the  root  of  the  German  mono!  and  lbs  Eng- 
lish moon,  so  that  we  get  the  two  parents  of  the  Mino- 
taur in  the  two  parts  of  its  name.    This  might  lead 
oa  to  believe  that  the  name  suggested  the  genealogy, 
and  that  the  latter  part  referraoVnol  to  a  bUI's  being 
the  father  of  the  Minotaur,  but  to  the  fact  that  horn 
were  a  symbol  of  the  moon-goddess.    In  this  case,  the 
slaying  of  the  Minotaur  by  Theseus  might  mean  the 
introduction  of  the  Attic  worship  in  place  of  the  pre- 
viously prevalent  Doric  form.    (Hock,  Krtta,  vol.  2, 
p.  6a.  —  Schnenci,  Anient.,  p.  M.—Encyd.  Vttfti 
Aaotat.,  vol.  16,  p.  848.) 

Minthz,  a  daughter  of  Cocytos,  loved  by  Pluto. 
Proserpina  discovered  her  husband's  amour,  and 
changed  his  mistress  into  an  herb,  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  still,  st  the  present  day,  denoramaled^estiif. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  10, 739.) 

Mintdrna,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  river  Liria, 
and  only  three  or  four  miles  from  its  mouth :  its  ex- 
tensive ruins  sufficiently  mark  the  place  which  it  oc- 
cupied :  out  of  these  the  neighbouring  town  of  Tra- 
jetta  waa  built  (Sfraee,  833.— PtoL,  p.  66  — /Vw- 
3,5.)   Weareinformed.br  Livy  (8, 25)  that,  this  town 
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belonged  to  the  Anaones  ;  but  when  that  nation  ceas- 
ed to  exist,  Mmtunue  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, by  whom  it  «u  colonized,  A.U.C.  466.  (Lie., 
I9,tl.—rttt.  Patere.,  1,  H.—Dioh.  Hot.,  1,  9.)— 
It  wu  one  of  those  maritime  towns  which  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  sailors  and  naval  stores  for  the  Ro- 
msn  fleets.  (£t*.,  37,  38. — Id.,  86,  3.)  According 
to  Frontimis,  mother  colony  wu  afterward  sent  thith- 
er under  the  direction  of  Julius  Cesar.  Mintuma, 
however,  is  chiefly  known  in  history  from  the  events 
by  which  it  was  connected  with  the  fallen  fortunes  of 
Marin.  Tins  general,  in  endeavouring  to  effect  his 
escape  into  Africa  from  the  pursuit  of  the  victorious 
Sjlli,  was  forced  to  put  in  at  the  mouth  of  the  JUris  ; 
when,  after  being  pot  on  shore  and  abandoned  by  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  he  sought  shelter  in  the  cottage  of 
in  old  peasant   But  this  retreat  not  affording  the 
concealment  requisite  to  screen  him  from  the  pursuit 
which  was  now  set  on  foot,  Marios  bad  no  other  re- 
Morce  left  but  to  plunge  into  the  marshes,  with 
which  the  neighbourhood  of  Mintume  abounds.  Here, 
though  almost  buried  in  the  mud,  he  could  not  escape 
from  hie  vigilant  pursuers,  but  waa  dragged  out  and 
thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  Mintumas.   A  public  slave 
wae  shortly  after  sent  to  despatch  him;  but  this  man, 
a  Cimbrian  by  birth,  could  not,  as  the  historians  re- 
late, face  the  destroyer  of  his  nation,  though  unarmed, 
in  chains,  and  in  bis  seventieth  yaw;  such  was  stilt 
the  glare  of  his  eye  and  terror  of  his  voice.  Struck 
with  this  circumstance,  the  magistrates  of  Minturns 
determined  to  set  Marius  at  liberty,  since  such  seem- 
ed to  be  the  will  of  heaven.    They  farther  equipped 
a  vessel  which  was  destined  to  convey  him  to  Africa. 
(PhU  ,  Til.  Mar.  — Jut.,  Sat.,  10,  378  — Compare 
Lit.,  BfU.,  77.  —  AvpUn,  Bell.  Ct».,  1,  61.  —  VtU. 
Ptiere.,  %  19.—  Vat.  Max.,  1,  5.)  The  grove  and 
temple  of  the  nymph  Marcia,  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  the  mother  of  Latinus,  and  by  others 
thought  to  be  Circe  (  Vtrg.,  JBn.,  7, 47.— Lactam.,  ft. 
fait.  StL,  1,  31),  were  dose  to  Mintumsj,  snd  held 
in  the  highest  veneration.    {Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 
*•  P  Ml.) 

Mnrsru  Via,  a  Roman  road,  leading  from  the  Por- 
ta Umttia  or  Trigenina,  through  the  country  of  the 
Sabine*,  as  far  is  Brand  isiom.  (Schol.  ad  Horal., 
Efitt.,  1,  18,  30.) 

MiwoTTus,  I.  Angelinas,  a  Roman  consul  B.C. 
468.  He  was  defeated  by  the  jEqui,  and  would  nave 
est  his  whole  army  had  not  the  dictator  Cincmnatue 
come  to  his  sid.  He  was  degraded  by  the  latter  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  or  Ugahu,  and  at  the  same 
time  deprived  by  him  of  his  consular  authority.  (Lh., 
3, 19.)— II.  Rufns,  a  master  of  hone  to  the  dictator 
Fibius  Maxiraus.  His  disobedience  to  the  commands 
of  the  dictator,  who  was  unwilling  to  hazard  an  action, 
was  productive  of  an  extension  of  his  prerogative,  and 
the  muter  of  the  horse  was  declared  equal  in  power 
ts  the  dictator.  Miouthra,  soon  after  this,  fought  with 
ill  success  against  Hannibal,  and  waa  only  saved  by 
the  interference  of  Fa  bins ;  which  circumstance  had 
such  an  effect  upon  him,  that  he  laid  down  his  power 
at  the  feet  of  his  deliverer,  and  swore  that  he  would 
never  act  bat  by  his  directions.  He  was  killed  it  the 
battle  of  Cannae.  (£».,  S3,  31.— J*V».,  Vit.  Hamab., 
6  )— HI.  Felix,  •  native  of  Africa,  who  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  flourished  s  short  time  after  Tertul- 
han,  though  some  have  undertaken  to  prove  that  be 
was  contemporary  with  Marcus  Aurelius.  (Van  Ho- 
sea,  EpH.  Oil.  at  vera  mute,  qV  M.  MinuHi  Ft- 
nets,  Cemau,  1763,  4to.)  Lactantios  (Inst.  Dh.,  5, 
1)  and  St.  Jerome  (CtWtf..,  S.  S.  E«U*.,  c.  58)  state 
that  he  followed  with  refutation  tin  employment  of 
an  advocate  at  Rome.  We  have  only  one  work  of 
bis  remaining,  a  dialogue  entitled  Octaviut,  and  con- 
tusing a  demonitration  of  the  truth  of  Christianity. 
It  is  an  interesting  production  for  those  who  wish  to 


become  acquainted  with  the  charges  the  pagans  were 
accustomed  to  make  sgainst  the  new  religion,  and 
which  Minutius  Felix  gives  in  a  fairer  manner  than 
any  other.  It  is  apparent  that  he  bw  availed  himself 
of  the  apology  of  Tertollian ;  but  be  has  a  mode  of 
viewing  his  subject  which  is  peculiarly  his  own,  and 
his  style  js  much  purer  and  more  elegant  than  that  of 
his  model.  He  may  be  regarded,  in  general,  u  one 
of  the  most  elegant  of  the  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers. 
The  dialogue  is  between  a  heathen  aod  a  Christian, 
in  which  Minutius  himself  sits  u  s  judge  and  modera- 
tor. By  this  contrivance  be  replies  to  the  objections 
and  arguments  brought  forward  by  the  adverssry,  and 
refutes  the  calumny  cast  upon  Christianity  by.  the 
heathen  philosophers,  and  at  the  same  time,  exposes., 
the  absurdities  of  their  creed  and  worship,  powerfully 
demonstrating  the  reasonableness  and  excellence  of 
the  Christian  religion,  Minutius  Felix  is  said  to  have . 
been  originally  a  pagan.— Erasmus  thought  his  work 
wm  lost.  This  mistake  arose  from  the  copyists  of  • 
the  middle  ages  having  joined  the  production  of  Felix 
to  the  treatise  of  Arnobius  sgainst  the  Gentiles,  of 
which  it  wu  regarded  aa  the  eighth  book.  Adrian 
Junius  (de  Jongbe)„  a  celebrated  critic  of  Holland, 
wu  the  first  to  detect  this  false  arrangement.  Bal- 
duinus  then  printed  the  work  of  Feux  separately. 
The  honour,  of  this  discovery,  however,  on  the  part  of 
Junius,  has  been  contested  by  some.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  bis  work  are,  that  of  Gronovius,  Lngd.  Bat., 
1700,  8vo,  and  that  of  Dun*,  Cant.,  1713, 8vo.) 

Mint jk,  a  race  of  great  celebrity  in  the  most  an* 
eient  epic  poetry  of  Greece,  but  whose  name  seems 
to  have  been  almost  forgotten  before  the  beginning  of 
the  period  when,  fable  gives  place  to  history.  The 
adventurers  who  embarked  in  the  Argonaulic  expedi- 
tion were  all  called  Minyans,  though  they  were  mostly 
JSolian  chieftains,  and  the  urns  name  recurs  in  the 
principal  settlements  which  referred  their  origin  to  the 
line  of  ^Eolus.  Jolcos  itself,  though  founded  by  Cre- 
tbeus,  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  Minyans ;  and  ~ 
a  still  .closer  affiuity  is  indicated  by  a  legend,  which 
describes  Minyu,  the  fabulous  progenitor  of  the  race,* 
aa  a  descendant  of  ^Eolus.  (ApoU.  Shod.,  3,  1094. 
—SchoL,  ad  lot.)  There  are  two  waya  in  which  this 
connexion  may  be  explained,  between  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  decide.  ,  The  Minyans  may  have  been  a  Pe- 
lasgic  tribe,  originally  distinct  from  the  Hellenes  :  and 
this  may  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  the.  tradition,  that 
Cietheos,  when  he  founded  Iolcos,  drove  out  the  Pe» 
lugians  who  were  previously  in  possession  of  the 
land.  (Pauian.,  4,'  36,  l.—SekoL,  ad  II  ,  3.)  But 
in  this  case  we  are  led  to  conclude,  from  the  celebrity 
to  which  the  Minyans  attained  in  the  Greek  legends, 
that  they  were  not  a  rude  and  feeble  horde,  which  the 
iEolians  reduced  to  suhjection,  but  were  already  so 
far  advanced  in  civilization  and  power,  that  the  inva- 
ders were  not  ashamed  of  adopting  their  name  and 
traditions,  and  of  treating  them  u  a  kindred  people. 
It  may,  however,  also  be  conceived,  snd  perhaps  ac- 
cords better  with  all  that  we  hear  of  them,  that  the  . 
appellation  of  Minyans  wu  not  originally  a  national 
name,  peculiar  to  a  single  tribe,  but  a  title  of  honour, 
equivalent  to  that  of  "  heroes"  or  "  warriors,"  which 
was  finally  appropriated  to  the  adventurous  JSoliana, 
who  established  themselves  at  Iolcos  and  on  the  ad- 
jacent coast.  If  we  take  this  view  of  it,  all  the  indi- 
cations  we  find  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the 
Minyans  will  serve  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  ^Eoli- 
an  states  in  which  the  name  occurs ;  and  it  will  only 
remain  doubtful,  whether  the  iEoliana  ac  Hellenes 
were  not  more  closely  connected  with  other  tribes  in  . 
the  north  of  Thesssly,  among  which  the  name  of.  the 
Minyans  likewise  appears,  than  the  common  tradition  ( 
would  lead  us  to  suppose.  We  hear  ot  a  town  called 
Minya  on  the  borders  of  Thesssly  and  Macedonia, 
(compare  Stepk.  Byx.,  a.  *.  Mm'o,  and  VUfiuWa), 
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•nd  of  a  Thesealian  Orchomenus  Mmjeus.  (Pliny, 
4,  8.)  In  considering  the  element*  of  which  the  Hel- 
lenic nee  was  composed,  it  mutt  not  be  overlooked 
that  the  Dolopes,  who  were  seated  on  the  western  con- 
fines of  Phthia,  and  are  described  in  the  Iliad  (9, 484) 
as  originally  subject  to  its  Icing,  retained  their  name 
and  an  independent  existence,  as  members  of  the 
great  Hellenic  confederacy,  to  a  very  late  period. 
(Pautan.,  10,  8,  t,  icq.)  If,  according  to  either  of  the 
views  just  suggested,  we  consider  Minyans  and  JEo- 
lians  as  the  same  people,  wc  find  the  moat  flourishing 
of  the  iEolian  settlements  in  the  north  of  Bceotia. 
Here  the  city  of  Orchomenus  rose  to  great  power  and 
opulence  in  the  earliest  period  of  which  any  recollec- 
tion was  preserved.  Homer  compare*  the  treasures 
which  flowed  into  it  to  those  of  the  Egyptian  Thebes. 
The  traveller  Pausanias,  who  was  familiar  with  all  the 
wonders  of  art  -in  Greece  and  Asia,  speaks  with  ad- 
miration of  its  most  ancient  monument,  as  not  inferior 
to  any  which  he  bad  aeen  elsewhere.  This  was  the 
treasury  of  Minyss,  from  whom  the  ancient  Orcho- 
menians  were  fabled  to  have  been  called  Minyans; 
•nd  the  city  continued  always  to  be  distinguished  from 
others  of  the  same  name,  as  the  Minyean  Orcbome- 
nas.  Mmyaa,  according  to  the  legend,  was  the  first 
of  men  who  raised  a  building  for  such  a  purpose. 
His  genealogy  glitters  with  names  which  express  the 
traditional  opinion  of  his  unbounded  wealth.  Thus 
he  is  the  son  of  Chryses,  whose  mother  is  Chrysoge- 
nea,  etc.  (Pautan.,  9,  36,  4  —  T/urlwoWt  Hitt.  Gr., 
vol.  1,  p.  91.—  Compare  Mutter,  Orckomenut  und  die 
Minyer,  p.  189,  teqq.) 

Mint  as,  a  king  of  Orchomenus  in  Bceotia,  son  of 
Chryses,  and  grandson  of  Neptune.  He  was  famed 
for  his  opulence,  and  for  the  treasury  or  structure 
which  he  built  to  eontsin  his  riches.  (Consult  re- 
marks towards  the  end  of  the  article  Minya.) 

Miaf  Ntra,  I.  Pbomoktobidii,  a  promontory  of  Cam- 
pania, forming  the  upper  extremity  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, now  Cape  Miteno.  It  was  so  named,  according 
to  Virgil  (Mn  ,  0,  334),  from  Miaenus,  the  trumpeter 
of  j£neae,  who  was  drowned  and  interred  here  (Com- 
pare Propert.,  8,  18. — Stat.  Sih.,  3,  1.)  Other  ac- 
count* speak  of  Misenus  a*  a  companion  of  Ulysses. 
iStrato,  945.) — If.  A  town  and  harbour  on  the  prom- 
ontory of  the  same  name.  Mieenum  was  probably  first 
used  by  the  Comeans  aa  a  harbour  (Dion.  Hal.,  7, 6). 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  it  became  one  of  the  first 
naval  stations  of  the  Roman  empire,  being  destined  to 
gusrd  the  coast  of  the  Tuscan  Sea.  (Suet.,  Aug.,  48. 
— Fiona,  1, 10.)  In  process  of  time,  a  town  grew  up 
around  the  harbour,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
celled  Miscnensea.  (Veget.,  5,  1.)  The  neighbour- 
hood of  this  place  abounded  with  marine  villas,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  that  of  C.  Mariua,  too  luxu- 
rious, ss  Plutarch  observes,  for  such  a  soldier.  (Com- 
pare Pint.,  18,  6.)  It  was  purchased  afterward  by  Lu- 
cullus  for  500,300  denarii.  According  to  Seneca 
(Bp.,  61),  it  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  overlooking 
the  sea.  Some  years  after  it  came  into  the  possession 
of  Tiberius,  ss  we  learn  from  Phedrus  (3,  36),  who 
has  made  it  the  acene  of  one  of  hia  fables.  It  waa 
here  that  emperor  ended  his  days.  (Suet.,  Tib.,  74.) 
— Pliny  the  elder  was  ststioned  at  Misenum,  as  com- 
mander of  the  fleet,  at  the  time  of  the  great  eruption 
of  Vesuvius,  in  which  he  perished.  (Cramer's  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  1S4,  teqq.) 

MiaiNva,  a  Trojan,  conspicuous  for  both  his  prowess 
in  arm*  and  his  skill  on  the  clarion  or  lituut.  He  of- 
ten signalized  himself  by  the  side  of  Hector  in  the 
fight ;  snd,  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  accompanied  ./Eneas 
to  Italy,  on  the  shores  of  which  country,  near  the  city 
of  Cuma>,  he  lost  his  life,  hsving  been  drowned  amid 
the  breakers  by  a  Triton  who  was  envious  of  his  mu- 
sical skill.  (Virg.,  JBn.,  6,  164.)  Virgil  cslls  him 
Bdidet,  net  as  indicating  any  divine  descent  from 
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iGolos,  tbe  god  of  the  winds,  but  merely  u  a  patro- 
nymic denoting  his  origin  from  a  mortal  father  named 
iGolus.  Tbe  same  poet  is  guilty  of  au  anachronism 
in  making  Misenus  acquainted  with  the  titmu,  sines 
both  the  lituut  snd  tuba  were  unknown  in  Homeric 
times.  He  has  merely,  however,  followed  in  this  the 
custom  of  tbe  tragic  writers.  (Consult  ifcyat,  Ei 
cars,  vii.,  ad  JBn.,  0.) — The  ashes  of  Museum  *en 
interred  on  tbe  promontory,  fabled  to  have  been  called 
Miaenum  after  bia  name,  and  which  ia  now  still  de- 
nominated Miteno.    (Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  332,  teqq.) 

MiaiTHsus,  father-in-law  of  Gordian  III.  (Fat 
Gordisnua  III.) 

Mitbba  or  Mmu,  a  deity  of  Persia,  generally  tap- 
posed  to  have  been  the  Sun.  His  worship  was,  a 
process  of  time,  introduced  at  Rome,  and  alurt  wen 
there  erected  to  him,  with  the  inscription,  "  DuSta 
Mitkra,"  or  '•  Deo  lwcicto  Mithra."  He  ia  genenllj 
represented  in  sculpture  as  a  young  man,  hi*  head  un- 
mounted with  a  Phrygian  bonnet,  and  in  the  altitude 
of  supporting  his  knee  upon  a  bull  that  lie*  on  the 
ground.  He  holds  with  one  hand  a  bom  of  tbe  ui- 
mal,  while  with  the  other  he  plunges  a  dagger  into  iu 
neck.  Mithraa  here  represent*  the  generative  Sua,  a 
the  full  bloom  of  youth  and  power,  while  the  bull  in- 
dicate* the  earth,  containing  in  it*  bosom  the  aeedi  or 

J'ermea  of  thing*,  which  the  sun-god  causes  to  con 
orth  in  an  abundant  flood  from  the  wound  inflicted  bj 
hia  dagger  of  gold.  (Creuzer,  SymbolU,  par  Guf- 
niaut,  vol.  1,  p.  356.)— -The  mysteries  of  Miihraawej 
celebrated  with  much  pomp  and  splendour  on  the  re- 
vival of  the  Persian  religion  under  the  Saseanidc,  k 
we  do  not  read  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  under  taa 
name  in  the  earlier  Greek  writers.  (Hyde,  Hut.  KtL, 
Vet.  Pert.,  c.  4,  p.  109.)  The  word  ia  evident!;  lbs 
same  as  milra,  one  of  the  names  of  the  aun  in  Sia- 
acrit.  It  also  appears  in  many  ancient  Persian  matt, 
as  iti8pa6anj(  or  MtrpaduTs;;  (Herod.,  1,  110);  , 
Mtrpo&arvt*  (Herod..  3,  130)  ;  'lOafurpnc  (Herd,  i, 
103);  Itpo/UTpBc  (Herod.,  7,  68)  ;  and  in  Mtrpauc, 
Utdpivnc,  or  UiSpi/vK  (Xen.,  Hitt.  Gr.,  2,  6  —  At- 
rian,  Exp.  M.,  1,  17.—/*!.  to.,  3,  16),  which  appeal 
to  be  derivatives.  (Pott,  Etymol.  Fortck,  vol.1, p. 
xlvii.,  teqq. — Roten,  in  Journal  of  Education,  No.  S, 
p.  334,  teq.—Encycl.  Vt.  Knowl,  vol.  16,  p.  289.) 

MiTHBADaro  or  Mithbidates,  a  common  nan 
among  the  Medea  and  Peruana,  which  appear*  it 
have  been  formed  from  Muhra  or  Milra,  the  Penis* 
name  for  the  sun,  and  the  root  da,  signifying  "U 

Eve,"  which  occurs  in  most  of  tbe  Indo-Geniunie 
nguages.  The  name,  however,  waa  written  in  sev- 
eral ways.  In  Herodotus  (1,  110)  we  find  Mtrpoda- 
rtKi  in  Xenophon  (Anab..  7,  8,  35),  Mttyudiirtr; 
in  the  Septuagiut  (Ezra,  1, 8.— Id.,  4,  7),  Mifya&rac; 
and  in  Tacitus  (Ann.,  18,  10),  McKerdatet.  On  tin 
Greek  coins  it  is  written  MithradaUt.  A  large  daaa 
of  names  in  different  dialects  of  tbe  IndoGcrmsa- 
ic  languages  have  the  same  termination  aa  Miibia- 
dates.  Thus,  in  Sanscrit,  we  find  the  names  Dot- 
datta,  Haradatta,  Indradalta,  Somadatta,  that  is, 
"  given  by  tbe  god*,"  "  given  by  Hara  or  Siva,"  "*J 
Indra,"  "  by  Soma,  or  the  moon ;"  and  in  Greek,  suet 
names  aa  Tkeodotut,  Diodotut,  Zenodotut,  anj  lit- 
rodotut.  In  Persian  names  the  same  termination  oc- 
curs, aa  in  the  Hormitdatct  of  Agathias ;  tbe  Phart* 
datet  and  PhercndaUt  of  Herodotus  (7,  67;  9,  76); 
end  the  Madatet  of  Curtius  (5,  3).— Tbe  moat  cele- 
brated race  of  princes  of  the  name  of  Mitbradates  ware 
tbe  kings  of  Pontus,  who  were  descended  from  Arts- 
bales,  one  of  the  seven  Persian  nobles  who  overthrew 
the  magi,  B.C  631.  (Hants,  3,  b.—Diod.  Sic,  19, 
40. — Polyb.,  S,  43.)  The  fallowing  ie  a  list  of  these 
kings. — I.  Mithbadates  I ,  of  whom  little  ia  knows. 
(Arittot.,  de  Sep.,  6,  10.)— II.  Mithbadates  II, 
succeeded  Ariobarxancs  II.,  B.C.  363.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  various  wars  which  ware  carried  oa 
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by  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and,  being 
id  active  and  enterprising  prince,  he  greatly  extended 
his  paternal  dominion*,  whence  he  is  frequently  sur- 
named the  founder  (xnorw )  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus. 
He  alto  ruled  over  Cappadocia  and  Phrygia.    He  was 

Git  to  death  by  Antigonna,  B.C.  303,  at  Ciu*  in 
ysia,  at  the  age  of  84,  according  to  Lucian  (Macrob., 
c.  13),  because  ho  was  suspected  of  favouring  the  in- 
terests of  Cassandcr. — III.  Mithsadatss  III.,  son  of 
the  preceding,  ruled  from  B.C.  302  to  266. — IV. 
Mithsadatxs  IV.,  the  son  of  Ariobarzanes  III.,  was 
left  a  minor  by  his  father.    He  attacked  Sinope, 
which  was  taken  by  his  successor  Pharoaces,  and  car- 
ried on  war  sgsinst  Eumcnes  IL    He  was  in  close 
Alliance  with  the  Rhodians ;  and  joined  with  some 
princes  of  Asia  Minor  in  making  valuable  presents  to 
that  people,  to  repair  their  losses  after  an  earthquake. 
[Polyb.,  5,  89,  icq.)    He  married  the  sister  of  Seleu- 
cos  Callimcus,  by  which  alliance  he  obtained  Phrygia. 
His  own  daughter  waa  married  to  Antiochua  the  Great. 
—V.  Mitiisadatxs  V.,  surnamed  Euergetcs,  reigned 
from  ibout  156  to  120  B.C.    He  was  an  ally  of  the 
Romans,  and  assisted  them  in  the  third  Punic  war  with 
t  considerable  fleet.    He  was  assassinated  at  Sinope, 
and  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  famous  Mithradates. — 
VI.  MiTHXADATtts  VI.,  surnamed  Eupator,  and  called 
the  Great,  was  one  of  the  moat  formidable  enemiea 
that  the  Romans  ever  encountered.    He  was  only 
eleven  years  old  at  the  death  of  his  father,  and,  during 
his  minority,  his  life  waa  frequently  in  danger  from  the 
numerous  conspiracies  formed  against  him.    He  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  babit  of  taking  an  antidote 
discovered  by  himself,  which  waa  sufficient  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  the  most  violent  poisons.  {Plin., 
23,  77.— Id.,  25,  3.— Id.,  29,  8.)   Mithradates  pos- 
sessed a  strong  mind  snd  vigorous  body ;  he  excelled 
io  all  athletic  sports,  and  was  distinguished  in  his  early 
rears  by  his  bodily  strength  and  hia  daring  spirit.  He 
hid  also  paid  great  attention  to  the  atudy  of  philosophy 
tod  polite  literature ;  and,  according  to  Pliny,  was 
able  to  converse  in  twenly-two  different  languages 
20,  3).   As  soon  as  Mithradates  was  old  enough  to 
take  the  government  into  his  own  bands,  he  attacked 
the  Colchians  and  the  barbarous  nations  who  dwelt  on 
the  eastern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  whom  he  reduced 
to  subjection.    The  next  acquisition  which  he  made 
wis  Paphlagonia,  which  was  ssid  to  have  been  left  to 
the  kings  of  Pontus  by  Pyhemenes  II.,  king  of  Papb- 
lagonia,  who  died  about  B.C.  121.    Part  of  Paphla- 
gonia  he  gave  to  Nicomedes  H,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  was,  next  to  Mithradates,  the  most  powerful  mon- 
arch in  Asia  Minor.   Nicomedes,  however,  was  jealous 
of  the  increasing  power  of  Milhradatea  ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Ariarathes  VII.,  king  of  Paphlagonia,  who  bad 
married  a  sitter  of  Mithradates,  Nicomedes  married  bis 
widow,  and  seized  the  kingdom  of  Cappadocia,  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  son  of  Ariarathes.   M  ithradates  imme- 
diately took  up  arms  in  favour  of  his  nephew,  defeat- 
ed Nicomedes,  and  placed  his  nephew  on  the  throne, 
under  the  title  of  Ariarathes  VIII.    In  a  few  months 
afterward  this  prince  was  murdered  by  his  uncle  at  a 
private  conference,  who  plsced  a  son  of  his  own  on 
the  vacant  throne,  and  defeated  successively  the  broth- 
er of  the  late  king,  and  a  pretender  to  the  throne, 
whom  Nicomedes  represented  as  a  son  of  Ariarathes. 
Unable  to  cope  witu  his  formidable  enemy,  Nicomedes 
applied  to  Rome ;  and  the  Romans,  who  had  long 
been  anxious  to  weaken  the  power  of  Mithradates,  de- 
clared both  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  be  free 
Kates,  but  allowed  the  Cappadocians,  at  their  own  re- 
quest, to  elect  Ariobarzanes  ss  their  king.  Mithrada- 
tes. however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  toe  loss  of  his 
dominions.    He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Tigra- 
nes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter 
oi  marriage  :  and  with  his  assistance  be  expelled  Ari- 
farxanee  from  his  kingdom,  and  also  deprived  Ni- 


comedes III.,  who  had  lately  succeeded  his  fattier, 
of  Bithynia.  The  two  expelled  kings  applied  to  the 
Romans  for  assistance,  and  the  latter  sent  an  army 
under  Aquiline  to  reinstate  them  in  their  kingdoms. 
A  war  with  the  Romans  waa  now  inevitable,  and 
Mithradates  conducted  it  with  the  utmost  vigour. 
The  Roman  armies  were  defeated  one  after  another ; 
Aquilius  wss  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  hav- 
ing melted  gold  poured  down  his  throat ;  and  in  B.C. 
88  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  in  the  hands  of  Mith- 
radates. In  the  same  year  be  commanded  all  Romans 
to  leave  the  country ;  but,  before  they  could  do  so, 
they  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
80,000.  Whether  this  massacre  took  place  by  the 
command  of  Mithradates,  or  was  occasioned  by  the 
hatred  which  the  Asiatics  bore  to  the  Romans,  is 
doubtful.  The  islands  in  the  JEgean  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  the  countries  of  the  mainland.  Athens  also 
submitted  to  the  power  of  Mithradates,  together  with 
several  other  places  in  Greece.  The  Rhodians,  the 
only  people  who  offered  him  any  vigorous  resistance, 
were  attacked,  but  without  any  success.  In  B.C.  87, 
Sylla  arrived  in  Greece,  and  immediately  commenced 
the  siege  of  Athens,  which  was  taken  on  the  1st  of 
Msrch  in  the  following  year.  Sylla  followed  up  his 
success  by  the  defesl  of  Archelsus,  the  general  of 
Mithradates,  near  Charonea,  and  shortly  afterward  by 
another  victory  at  Orchomenus.  During  the  successes 
of  Sylla  in  Greece,  the  party  of  Marius  had  obtained 
the asoendancy  at  Rome;  and  Flaccus,  who  bsd  been 
consul  with  Cinna,  was  sent  to  succeed  Sylla  in  the 
command.  Flaccus,  however,  was  put  to  death  by 
Fimbria,  an  unprincipled  man,  but  who  possessed  con- 
siderable military  talents  and  prosecuted  the  war  against 
Mithradates  in  Asia  with  great  success.  The  victories 
of  Fimbria  and  the  state  of  parties  at  Rome  made  Syl- 
la anxious  for  peace,  which  was  at  length  agreed  upon 
(B.C.  84^  on  condition  that  Mithradates  should  aban- 
don all  his  conquests  in  Asia,  and  restore  Bithyn- 
ia to  Nicomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes. 
But  this  war  was  scarcely  ended  before  Mithradates 
was  again  involved  in  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  He 
bad  collected  a  large  army  to  carry  on  war  against  the 
Colchians.  Muratns,  who  commanded  in  Asia,  per- 
ceiving or  pretending  to  perceive  a  disposition  in  Mith- 
radates to  renew  the  war,  seized  the  opportunity  of  en- 
riching himself,  snd,  without  any  authority  from  the 
senate  or  Sylla,  invaded  the  dominions  of  Milhradatea, 
and  collected  much  plunder.  Mithradates,  having  in 
vain  complained  to  the  senate,  collected  an  army  te 
defend  hia  dominions,  and  completely  defeated  Murav 
na  on  the  banks  of  the  Halya.  But,  as  Sylla  was  dis- 
pleased with  Mursna  for  having  attacked  Mithradates, 
the  peace  was  renewed,  and  thus  an  open  rupture  waa 
avoided  for  the  present.  During  the  next  eigbt  years 
Mithradates  employed  himself  in  making  preparations 
for  a  renewal  of  the  war ;  and  in  B.C.  76  he  broke 
the  treaty  which  existed  between  him  end  the  Romans 
by  the  invasion  of  Bithynia.  Lucullus  wss  appointed 
to  the  command  B.C.  74,  and  commenced  the  cam- 
paign by  besieging  Cyzicus,  a  city  on  the  Propontis, 
which  had  been  supplied  by  Mithradates  with  every  de- 
scription of  military  atorea.  In  the  following  year 
Mithradates  made  an  effort  to  relieve  the  place,  but 
was  defested  by  Lucullus  and  obliged  to  retire  to  Pon- 
tus. He  waa  soon  after  followed  by  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, and,  having  lost  another  battle  at  Cabin,  en  the 
borders  of  Pontus  and  Bithynia,  be  fled  into  Armenia, 
to  his  son-in-law  Tigranea.  Hia  own  son  Maohares, 
who  had  been  appointed  king  of  the  wild-tribes  on  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  refused  to  assist  his  fa- 
ther, and  provided  for  bis  own  ssfety  by  nuking  peace 
with  Locullus.  In  B.C.  69  Tigranea  was  completely 
defeated  by  Lucullus,  during  the  absence  of  Mithradates, 
near  his  capital  Tigranocerta,  which  was  mod  after  ta 
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ken  by  the  conqueror.  In  the  following  year  Tigranet 
ml  again  defeited,  together  with  Mitbradttee,  near 
Artaxata ;  bat  Lacullus  wh  not  able  to  derive  all  the 
advantage*  he  might  have  done  from  hii  rictorie*  in 
consequence  of  the  mutinous  dispoeition  of  hi*  troope. 
(Vid.  Lucullua  >  Mithraditee  was  that  enabled  to  col- 
lect another  army  without  opposition ;  and,  having  re- 
turned to  Pontus,  he  defeated  the  Roman  general  Tri- 
*nus,  with  the  loo*  of  7000  men,  before  Luculbs  could 
march  to  hi*  usistance.  Thi*  victory  wa*  followed 
by  other* ;  varioas  parte  of  Aaia  Minor  again  submit- 
ted to  hi*  authority  ;  and  the  Roman*  appeared  to  be 
an  the  point  of  losing  all  the  acquisitions  they  had 
made  during  the  war.  But  the  power  of  Mithradates 
had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation ;  and,  on  (he  appoint- 
ment of  Pompey  to  the  command,  B.C.  66,  the  War 
was  soon  brought  to  an  end.  Mithradates  waa  defeat- 
ed on  the  bank*  of  the  Euphrates ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  Tigrane*  having  submitted  to  Pompey,  fled  to  the 
barbarous  tribe*)  dwelling  to  the  north  of  Caucasus, 
who  received  him  with  hospitality  and  promised  him 
support.  Hie  spirit  of  Mithradates  had  not  yet  been 
broken  by  adversity ;  and  he  purposed,  with  the  assist- 


i  of  me  Gotcbians  and  Scythian*,  to  carry  into  ex 
•cation  a  plan  which  be  i*  said  to  have  formed  in  hi*  ear- 
lier years,  namely,  of  marching  through  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  invading  Italy  from  the  north.  But 
these  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  plot*  of  his  eldest 
son  Phamacea,  who  gained  over  the  army  to  his  side, 
and  deprived  his  father  of  the  throne.  Unwilling  to 
nil  into  the  hand*  of  the  Roman*,  Mithradates  put  an 
end  to  bis  own  life,  B.C.  03,  at  the  age  of  68  or  6», 
after  a  reign  of  »T  years.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithrad.  — 
Mat.,  Yit.  LmcuU  —H,  Fit.  SyB.^  Clinton,  Pott. 
Hell.,  vol.  3,  Appendix,  9.—Bneyel.  Us.  Know!.,  vol. 
1Sm>-  889,  see.) 
MiTTLiNK,  or,  mora  correctly  (if  we  follow  the  lan- 

Sage  of  coins),  Mttilcni,  the  capital  of  Lesbos,  in 
i  southeastern  quarter  of  the  island,  facing  the  coast 
of  Mysia.  It  was  first  built  on  a  small  island,  con- 
nected by  means  of  some  low  nek*  with  Lesbos  it- 
self. In  process  of  time,  the  population  increased  so 
much  ss  to  require  an  enlargement  of  the  ancient  lim- 
it*. The  apace  between  Lesbos  and  the  small  island 
was  filled  up,  and  the  city  was  extended  to  the  main 
island  of  Lesbos:  In  this  wsy  the  plsce  became  pos- 
sessed of  two  harbours,  which  the  small  island  and  the 
eat  news j  connecting  it  with  Lesbos  separated  from 
••eh  other.  The  larger  harbour  wis  tbe  northern  one, 
and  waa  also  protected  by  works  from  the  violence  of 
the  wind.  {Strabo,  617  —  Diod.  8ie.,  18,  79.)  The 
ffity  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  the  elder  daugh- 
ter of  Macareua.  (Steph.  By*.,  $.  a.  Mvrrtifrn  — 
Diod.  Sic.,  9,  80.)  Tbe  fortunes  of  this  place  were 
always  intimately  connected  with  those  of  Lesbos  it- 
self. In  tbe  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tbe 
people  of  Mytttene  being  accused  of  a  secret  negotia- 
tion with  the  Laeedaimonisns,  Athens  sent  a  fleet 
against  them.  Tbe  other  cities  in  the  island,  except 
Methytrroa,  made  common  cause  with  MytHene.  Af- 
ter some  resistance,  however,  tbe  Athenians  gained  a 
complete  victory,  when  tbe  walls  of  Mytilene  were 
taxed,  and  many  of  ha  wealthier  inhabitants  pot  to 
death.  The  Athenians  even  eent  an  order  to  their 
ewmmander  to  pot  to  death  all  tho  males  who  had  at- 
tained the  age  of  puberty,  but  they  became  ashamed 
of  their  own  barbarity,  and  despatched  messengers  to 
revoke  the  order.  The  countermand  arrived  just  one 
day  previous  to  that  appointed  for  the  slaughter. 
(Tkucyd.,  8,  36-40.)  The  whole  island,  except  the 
territory  of  Mrthymna,  wl.ich  was  spsred,  being  divi- 
ded into  8000  parte,  800  of  these  parte  were  devoted 
to  aacred  purposes,  and  the  rest  distributed  among  the 
Athenian*,  by  whom  they  were  rented  to  tbe  former 
proprietor*.  Mytilene,  however,  soon  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  this  blow,  but  always  after  this  adhered 
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to  the  side  of  the  Athenians.  It  became  a  large  and 
strong  chy,  and  the  strength  of  its  fortifications  wis 
tested  by  the  siege  it  underwent  from  Memnon,  tht 
general  of  Darius,  during  Alexander's  expedition  into 
Asia.  (Anion,  9,  I.)  It  (uttered  at  a  subsequent 
period  from  tbe  Romans  on  account  of  its  adherence 
to  the  side  of  Mithradates.  (Epit.,  Ln.,  89.— Com- 
pare Tell.  Paterc':,  3,  18.)  It  again,  however,  re- 
covered from  this  misfortune,  and  was  restored  by 
Pompey  to  its  former  privileges,  through  favour  to 
Theophaftea.  These  privileges  Were  confirmed  bj  tht 
Roman  emperors,  so  that  Mytilene  now  held  t  distin- 
guished Tank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  empire. 
Pliny  styles  it  "  libera  Mytilene,  afmu  MB.  potent" 
(S,  39.— Compare  Strtb.,  617. — Veil  Paterc ,  J,  18). 
Atbemeus  praises  its  shellfish  and  wine  (3,  p.  86,  t. ; 
it.,  p.  98,  d. ;  1,  p.  80,  ».).  Mytilene  could  bout  of 
having  given  birth  to  Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  and  to  the 
historians  Myrsilus  and  Hetlanicua.  Pittacus,  too,  om 
of  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece,  long  presided  oret 
her  councils.  The  modem  Mitylen  occupies  tbe  she 
of  the  ancient  city.  The  following  description  of  it  is 
given  by  *  recent  traveller.  "  Tbe  town  of  Jftryin  b 
built  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  has  two  ports,  one  on  tie 
north,  and  one  on  the  south  of  it,  both  too  shallow  for 
anything  but  boats :  the  port  oh  the  north  is  protected 
by  a  Genoese  mole,  now  in  rains ;  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula  is  covered  by  a  very  large  Genoese  cas- 
tle, and  the  remainder  of  it,  and  some  of  tbe  conti- 
nent, by  tbe  town.  Tbe  town  contains  about  700 
Greek  houses,  and  400  Turkish ;  it*  streets  are  ar- 
row and  filthy."  {Turner,  Tour  in  the  Leumt,  ml 
3,p.  S99.) 

Mncnon  (thnj/tov),  a  surname  given  to  Artaiena 
on  account  of  his  retentive  memory.  (Yii.  Arts- 
xerxes  II.) 

MNMosfsc,  a  daughter  of  Coelus  and  Tern, 
mother  of  the  nine  Muses  by  Jupiter,  snd  goddess  ol 
Memory.  The  meaning  of  the  myth  becomes  very 
apparent  when  we  regard  the  Muees  aa  symbolical  of 
the  inventive  powers  of  the  mind  as  displayed  in  the 
various  arte.  The  power  of  remembering,  gained  by 
practice,  at  a  time  when  book*  were  rare,  may  well  be 
assigned  to  the  Muses  aa  a  parent.  (Mtck.,  P.  V, 
461.) 

Mnisakchus,  I.  an  engraver  on  precious  stoops, 
born  in  Etruria,  and  father  of  Pythagoras  tbe  philoso- 
pher. Hence  be  probably  flourished  about  Olymp.  88 
(Sittig,  Dkt.  Art.,  *.  a.)— IT.  A  son  of  Pythagoras, 
who  succeeded  Aristasus  of  Crotona.  tbe  immediate 
successor  of  Pythagoras  himself.  (  Tcnntmam,  Hi*. 
Pkii.,  ()  96.) 

MxcaTcLSf,  a  celebrated  architect,  born  a  slate  it 
the  house  of  Pericles.  By  the  command  of  this  dis- 
tinguished statesman,  he  built  the  magnificent  vesti- 
bule of  tbe  Athenian  citadel,  the  erection  of  which 
occupied  five  aucceaaive  years  (B.C.  437-433 — Plat., 
Yit.  Periel..  13).  While  engaged  in  this  undertakini 
he  fell  from  an  eminence,  but  was  healed  by  Peri- 
cles by  the  application  of  the  herb  petition/,  which  it 
was  fabled  Minerva  bad  pointed  out  to  the  latter  in  a 
dream.  (Plul.,  I.  c.—Plin.,  28,  17,  80.)  A  braxen 
statue  of  him  waa  cast  by  Stipax,  and  this  statue  was 
designated  "  Splanchnoptes."  (PYsn.,  L  c. — Id.,  34, 
8,  19.— Sittig,  Diet.  Art  ,  $.  a.) 

Mnisthevs.    Yid.  Menestheus. 

MnSvis,  tbe  name  of  a  sacred  bull,  consecrated  to 
the  tun,  and  worshipped  by  the  Egyptians  at  Heliop- 
olis.  According  to  JaUonaki  (Yoc.  JEgypt.,  p.  148, 
184),  his  nsme  signified  the  bull  of  light"  or  "  of 
the  sun."  (Compare  Strabo.  803.— Diod.  Sic.,  1, 81. 
— Plul.,  it  It.  a  Ol.,  p.  498,  ed.  WyU.)  The  col- 
our of  Mnevis  had  to  be  black,  and  his  skin  must  be 
rough  and  bristly.  His  worship,  however,  gradually 
disappeared  when  Apis  became  the  general  deity  of 
the  country ,  and  we  may  date  its  downfall  from  the 
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time  when  Cambyaea  overthrew  the  magnificent  tem- 
ple of  Heliopoiia.  Mnevis  was  worshipped  with  the 
■urn  superstitious  ceremonies  aa  Apis,  and  at  his 
death  he  received  the  same  magnificent  funeral.  (Con- 
sab  Greater,  SymMtk,  per  GuigiriatU,  vol.  1,  p.  498.) 

Modsstvs,  a  Latin  military  writer,  whose  history 
ii  unknown.  He  wrote  a  work  u  De  vocabuhs  rei 
sniUru."  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Tacitus,  A.D. 
JTJ  er  276.  The  firat  edition  was  published  in  1474, 
Ito,  Vcnet.,  edited  by  J.  Aloysius ;  and  ia  a  book  of 
atreoie  rarity.  There  ia  also  another  edition,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  printed  at  Rome  by  Laver,  about 
1478,  4to.  An  edition  waa  also  published  in  1079, 
J  vols,  ito,  VetaUee. 
MatMoe,  a  river  of  Germany.  (TtA  Matnus  ) 
Matais,  I.  a  king  of  Egypt,  who  occupied  the  throne, 
according  to  cbronotogiets,  for  the  space  of  68  years, 
and  waa  succeeded  by  Seeostris.  (Larcher,  Tail. 
Ckroml.,  p.  67*. — Ii.,  Chronoi.  d~ Herod.,  p.  86,  seq. 
-Bohr,  ad  Herod.,  9,  100.)— n.  A  lake  of  Egypt, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  work  of  a  king  of  the  same 
name,  concerning  the  situation  and  extent,  and  even 
the  existence  of  which,  authors  have  differed.  It  has' 
been  represented  as  the  boldest  and  moat  wonderful 
of  all  the  works  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and,  according- 
ly, Herodotus  considers  it  superior  even  to  the  pyra- 
mids and  labyrinth.  (Herod.,  3,  149.)  Aa  to  its  sit- 
uation, Herodotus  and  Strabo  (810)  mark  it  out  by 
plscing  the  labyrinth  on  its  borders,  and  by  fixing  the 
towns  which  were  around  it,  such  as  Acanthus  to  the 
south,  Aphroditopolis  towards  the  cut,  and  Arsinoe 
to  the  north.  Diodorus  (1,  68)  and  Pliny  (8, 9)  con- 
firm Ibis  statement,  by  placing  H  at  34  leagues  from 
Memphis,  between  the  province  Of  that  name  and  Ar- 
sinoe The  position  thus  indicated  is  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Btrkel-Caroun,  a  lake  near- 
by SO  leagues  in  circumference.  Herodotus  makes 
the  Lake  Maris  3600  stadia  in  circumference,  and  its 
greatest  depth  900  cubits.  Boasoet  baa  vindicated 
the  statement  of  ita  large  extent  against  the  raillery 
of  Voltaire.  Rollin,  however,  deeming  it  to  be  in- 
credible, adopts- the  opinion  of  Poroponius  Mela  (1,9), 
and  makes  it  90,000  paces.  D'Auville,  with  a  view 
of  reconciling  the  contending  parties,  has  marked  on 
his  map  of  Egypt  two  lakes  of  this  name,  one  of  which 
is  in  fact  a  canal  running  parallel  with  the  Nile ;  this 
ha  makes  the  Moiris  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
while  the  other  is  situate  to  the  northwest,  and  cor- 
responds, according  to  him,  with  the  Moeria  of  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy.  This  last  ia  the  Birket-  Caroun  men- 
tioned above ;  the  former,  which  still  subsists,  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Bakr  Jouteph,  or  Joseph's  riv- 
er. It  opens  near  Tarout  Eecheriff,  and  ends  near 
Birket-Cartmn.  The  explanation  given  by  Malte- 
Brun  is,  however,  the  simplest.  Ho  supposes  that 
the  canal  dignified  with  the  name  of  Joseph,  like  many 
other  remarkable  works,  waa  executed  by  order  of 
King  Moeria  The  waters  then  fiHed  the  basin  of  the 
lake  Birket- Caroun,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
prince  who  effected  this  great  change.  Thus  a  rea- 
son is  given  why  the  ancients  say  that  the  lake  waa 
of  artificial  formation,  while  the  Birket-Caroun  gives 
no  evidence  of  any  such  operation.  {Matte-Bran, 
fhogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  447,  Brussels  ei.)  If  we  listen, 
however,  merely  to  the  relation  of  Herodotus,  the  Lake 
Morris  waa  entirely  the  work  of  human  art  ;  and,  to 
show  this,  two  pyramids  were  to  be  seen  in  its  centre, 
each  of  which  was  100  cubits  above,  and  aa  many  be- 
low the  water,  while  on  the  summit  of  each  waa  a 
colossus  in  a  sitting  posture.  The  object  of  the  ex- 
cavation waa  to  regulate  the  inundations  of  the  Nile. 
When  the  waters  of  the  river  were  high,  a  large  por- 
tion was  carried  off  by  the  canal  to  the  lake,  in  order 
that  it  might  not  remain  too  long  on  the  soil  of  Egypt 
(lower  at  that  time  than  in  our  days),  and  occasion 
sterility ;  when  the  inundation  had  declined,  a  second 


one  waa  produced  by  the  waters  in  Lake  Mosrie.  The 
lapse  of  nearly  1400  years  has  made  a  great  change 
in  this  as  in  the  other  Egyptian  works  of  art.  Moeria 
ia  now  nearly  SO  leagues  in  circumference.  It  might 
still,  however,  be  made  to  answer  its  ancient  purposes, 
if  the  canal  of  Joseph  were  cleared  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  mud  collected  in  it.  and  the  dikes  restored. 
The  pyramids  in  this  lake  were  no  longer  visible  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  The  lake  itself  ia  said  to  have 
afforded  a  most  abundant  supply  of  fish.  The  profits 
of  this  fishery  were  appropriated  to  find  the  queen 
with  clothea  and  perfumes.  (Compare  Martin,  De- 
script.  Hydrogr. — Descript.  de  VEgypte,  Etat.  Mod., 
livraison  8,  p.  198,  teqq. — Ibid.,  Aniiq.  Mem.  stir  le 
Lac  de  Maris,  par  Jornand.,  vol.  1,  p.  79,  seqq. — 
Letronne  sur  Rollin,  vol.  1,  p.  83,  teqq.) 

Mcesia,  the  name  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, extending  north  of  the  range  of  Mount  Hemus, 
the  modem  Balkan,  aa  far  aa  the  Danube,  and  east- 
ward to  the  Euxine,  and  corresponding  to  the  present 
provinces  of  Serma  and  Bulgaria.  Its  boundaries  to 
the  weat  were  the  rivers  Drinua  and  Savns,  which  di- 
vided it  from  Pannonia  and  Dlvricdm.  Strabo  (298) 
aays,  that  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  call- 
ed Mysi  (Mvo-oO,  and  were  a  tribe  of  Thracians,  like 
their  eastern  neighbours  the  Gets),  and  that  they  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Mysisns  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Romans  first  invaded  their  country  under  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  and  it  was  afterward  made  into  a  Roman 
province,  and  divided  into  Mcesia  Superior,  to  the 
west,  between  the  Drinua  and  the  CEscut  (or  modem, 
Iiker),  and  Mcssia  Inferior,  extending  from  the  CEs- 
cus  to  the  Euxine.  Being  a  frontier  province  of  the 
empire,  It  waa  strengthened  by  a  line  of  stations  and 
fortresses  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Danube,  of 
which  the  most  important  were  Axiopohs,  Dorosteron, 
Nicopolis  ad  tstrum,  Viminiaeum,,  and  Singidunum. 
A  Roman  wall  waa  built  from  the  Danube  to  the  Eux- 
ine, from  Axiopolis  to  Tomi,  aa  a  eecurity  againat  the 
incursions  of  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  in- 
habited the  delta  of  the  Danube.  The  conquest  of 
Dscia  by  Trajan  removed  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
farther  north,  beyond  Mcesia  ;  but  after  the  loss  of  the 
province  of  Dacia,  about  A.D.  350,  Mania  became 
again  a  border  country,  and,  aa  such,  exposed  to  the 
irruption  of  the  Goths,  who,  after  several  attempts, 
crossed  the  Danube,  and  occupied  Mcesia  in  the  reign 
ef  the  Emperor  Valens.  The  Mceso-Gotha,  for  whom 
Ulphilaa  translated  the  Scriptures,  were  a  branch  of 
Goths  settled  in  Mcesia.  Some  centuries  later,  the 
Bulgarians  and  Sctavoriians  occupied  the  country  of 
Mcesia,  and  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Bulgaria  and  Set- 
eta. — The  Greek  writers  called  this  country  MWta. 
(Dio  Co*:,  38,  10.— Aim.  Marcett.,  37,  9.— Plin., 
8,  36.— Id.,  4,  1.— Toe.,  Ann.,  18,  «.— Herodian,  % 
\0.—Encycl.  V't.  Knout.,  vol.  19,  p.  397.) 

Moocntiaccb  or  MAeoirTUccm,  afterward  Mogun- 
tia  or  Magontm,  a  city  ol  the  Vangionea,  lying  oppo- 
site to  the  mouth  of  the  Mcenns  or  Mayn.  It  waa  ' 
founded,  or,  at  least,  considerably  embellished  by  Drn- 
sus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  B.C.  10,  and  became'  subse 
qaently  the  metropolis  of  Germania  Prima,  and  the 
residence  of  the  governor  or  prefect  of  Gaul.  It  often 
suffered  from  the  B atari  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
empire,  and  at  a  later  day  from  the  barbarians.  The 
modem  name  ia  Mainz,  or,  as  we  commonly  write  it, 
Mayence.  (Tacit.,  Hist,  4,  IS,  37,  61,  70,  et  71.— 
P<ef.,3,«.) 

MoLtSNt,  the  wife  of  Actor,  son  of  Phorbas.  She 
became  mother  of  Cteatua  and  Eurytua,  who  from, 
her  are  called  Mohtnidet.  (Pausan.,  8,  14. — Afol- 
lod.,  2,  7.) 

MotjorTbcs,  the  two  sons  of  Actor  and  Moliene, 
called  Actorides  from  their  father,  and  Molienidea 
from  their  mother.  (Reyne,  ad  B.,  2,  708.)  Their 
names  were  Eorytus  and  Cteatua.    Homer  describee 
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tuem,  according  to  the  common  interpretation,  m 
twins  (dt'dtyiot),  and  one  as  managing  the  chariot, 
while  the  other  held  the  lash.  Ariatarchus,  however, 
explained  iHv/iot  by  ii+vclf.  on  the  authority  of  He- 
siod (koto  roV  Hawiov  pBdov),  and  saw  in  the  Mo- 
lionides a  double  body  with  two  heads  and  four  arms, 
like  the  double  men  of  whom  Hesiod  speaks.  This 
explanation  has  been  rejected  by  many  as  too  artificial 
for  the  age  of  Homer ;  and  in  the  same  way  has  the 
tradition  mentioned  by  the  poet  Ibycus  been  treated, 
which  makes  the  Molionides  both  to  have  come  from 
a  silver  egg  Op  Athen.,  3,  p.  57,  /.).  If  we  examine 
attentively  the  genealogy  assigned  to  these  heroes, 
new  light  will  be  found  to  break  in  upon  this  singular 
fable.  Actor,  the  father,  is  "  the  man  of  the  shore," 
against  which  the  waves  of  the  sea  break ;  he  is  also 
"  the  man  of  grinding,"  of  the  grain  crushed  and  bro- 
ken by  the  mill.  ('Axrup,  from  0*7-17. — Atyuyrepof 
axrij.—Hcs.,  Op.  a  D.,  38.)  On  the  other  baud,  Mo- 
bone  is  "  the  female  of  combat."  itdXoc  is  the  name 
of  her  father  (compare  /luXaf),  according  to  Pherecy- 
des,  and  Apollodoroa  (I,  7)  mentions  two  individuals 
of  tbia  name,  one  the  son  of  Mars,  the  other  of  Deu- 
calion. Without  war  we  can  neither  conquer  nor  de- 
fend the  soil  destined  for  culture.  Hence  one  of 
these  warriors  is  named  Eurytus,  or  "  the  good  de- 
fender," the  guardian,  like  the  two  Anaces  or  Dios- 
curi, whom  the  Spartan  tradition  made  to  have  issued 
from  the  same  egg.  Thus  Eurytus  is  from  tb  and 
fmofiai,  with  an  active  signification.  (Compare  Butt- 
man,  Lcxilogus,  vol.  1,  p.  146.)  The  other,  C teams 
(Krsaror. — sreap,  res  maneipix),  is  "  the  possessor" 
or  "  proprietor."  When  the  sea  has  entered  within 
its  proper  limits,  and  the  shore  now  contains  it,  then 
appesr  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  The  man  who 
would  remain  master  of  his  paternal  soil  must  in 
some  sort  be  double.  He  must  have  two  arms  for 
the  sword  and  buckler,  two  for  the  lash  and  the  reins 
with  which. he  guides  his  coursers.  A  single  body 
ought  to  carry  a  double  array  of  members,  a  single 
will  to  actuate  two  souls.  These  are  the  double  men 
of  Hesiod  (Si+vtic). — Such  is  the  explanation  of  Creu- 
xer  as  regards  the  fable  of  the  Molionides.  (Symbo- 
lik,  vol.  2,  p.  887. — Swmbotik,  par  Guigniaut,  vol  2, 
pt.  1,  p.  334,  icq q.)  In  place  of  this  very  poetical  ver- 
sion of  the  legend,  Hermann  gives  one  altogether  dif- 
ferent, and  singulsrly  prosaic.  He  sees  in  the  whole 
story  a  general  reference  to  traders  coming  by  sea, 
disposing  of  their  merchandise  to  advantage,  and  be- 
coming possessed  of  riches.  ( V titer  das  Wesen  und 
Ait  Behandlung  der  MylhoLogie,  p.  56.) — The  Moli- 
onides are  also  mentioned  as  having  come  to  the  aid 
of  Augeaa  against  Hercules.  (Heyne,  mi  II.,  11, 
708.)  The  Cyclic  poets,  from  whom  Pberecydes  end 
Pindar  (01.,  10,  33)  drew,  in  this  instance,  their  ma- 
terials, make  them  te  have  been  slain  by  Hercules, 
whereas  Homer  speaks  of  them  aa  surviving  Hercu- 
les, ss  being  still  young  (iraic?  If  iovre),  ana  contem- 
porary with  Nestor. 

Molo,  a  philosopher  of  Rhodes,  called  also  Apollo- 
•tua.   (Km  Apollonios  V.) 

Moloichos,  an  old  labouring-man  near  Cleone, 
who  hospitably  entertained  Hercules  when  the  latter 
was  on  bis  way  againat  the  Nemean  lion.  Molorchua 
wishing  to  offer  a  sacrifice,  in  order  to  propitiate  the 
gads  and  obtain  for  Hercules  s  successful  accomplish- 
ment of  bis  enterprise,  the  hero  begged  him  to  reserve 
-h  till  the  thirtieth  day,  saying  that  if  he  should  then 
return  victorious,  he  might  oner  it  to  Jupiter  the  pre- 
server ;  but  if  be  foil  in  the  conflict,  to  make  it  a  fu- 
neral offering  unto  him  as  a  hero.  After  having  de- 
stroyed the  lion,  Hercules  csme  to  the  abode  of  Mo- 
lorchua on  the  last  day  of  the  appointed  period,  and 
found  him  just  on  the  point  of  offering  the  victim  for 
him  as  being  dead.  Hence  we  have  in  Tibullus  the 
-expression  "  Molorekeis  teens'"  (4,  1,  13),  and  in  Vir- 
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gil,  "lucos  MolorcU"  (Georg.,  3,  lS.-ApoW,  1 
6,  I— Heyne,  ad  loc.). 

Molossi,  a  people  of  Epirus,  occupying  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  country ;  that  is,  from  the  bead 
of  the  Aous,  snd  the  mountainous  district  which  con- 
nects Macedonia,  Tbesssly,  snd  Euros  to  the  Ambre- 
clan  Gulf,  a  small  portion  of  the  snores  of  which  mt 
considered  to  belong  to  them.  (Seylax,  p.  13 )  Mo- 
lossis  must  therefore  have  comprehended  the  territory 
of  JaninniL,  the  present  capital  of  Albania,  together 
with  its  lakes  and  mountains,  including  ton  coonlrj  of 
the  Ty  mphaei,  which  bordered  on  that  part  of  Thesady 
near  the  source  of  the  Peneus.  Its  limits  to  the  west 
cannot  precisely  be  determined,  ss  we  are  equally  ig- 
norant of  those  of  Theeprotia.  The  principal  town  of 
the  Molossi  was  Ambracia.  Under  their  king  Alex- 
ander, about  330  B.C.,  they  gained  the  preponderant 
oyer  the  rest  of  Epirus,  which  they  maintained  undo 
hia  successors,  of  whom  Pyrrhus  wss  the  moat  celebtv 
ted.  After  the  defeat  of  Perseus,  Psuius  -Eniurae, 
the  Roman  general,  ravaged  the  country  of  the  Molosii, 
as  well  as  the  rest  of  Epirus,  and  destroyed  their 
towns.  The  effects  of  the  devastation  which  be 
caused  were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Tha 
country  was  famed  for  its  dogs ;  tbey  were  of  a  robust 
make,  and  very  uaeful  in  defending  the  flocks.  {Aru- 
lot.,  Hist.  An.,  9,  I. — Cromer'*  Am.  Greece,  vol.  I, 
p.  131.) 

Molossu  or  Molossis,  the  country  of  the  Molosii 
in  Epirus.    (Vid.  Molossi.) 

Molossos,  a  son  of  Pyrrhus  and  Andromache  Hi 
reigned  in  Epirua  after  the  death  of  Helenus.  (Pa> 
(O*.,  1,  11.) 

MoLYcaioif  01  Molycciia,  a  town  of  JStolie,  oa 
the  borders  of  the  Locri,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Antirrhium.  According  to  Tbucydides,  it  ww  sit- 
uate close  to  the  sea.  This  place  had  been  colonitsi 
by  the  Corinthians,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Atheni- 
ans, and  it  was  afterward  taken  by  the  ^Etoliani  and 
Peloponnesisns  under  Eury  lochns.  ( Thucyd ,  2, 8  — 
Id.,  3, 102.)  It  is  also  alluded  to  by  Paosanias  (4, 34). 
who  elsewhere  writes  it  Molycria  (9,  31),  while  other 
Greek  writers  give  Molycreia,  aa  for  example  Strata 
(451).  The  spot  on  which  it  stood  is  now  called 
Carrolimne,  where  its  remains  are  yet  perceptible 
(Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  81.) 

Moaus,  the  god  of  raillery  and  ridicule,  wia  1st 
son  of  Night,  without  a  aire.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  iU  ) 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  10  Homo, 
but  is  alluded  to  by  Plsto  and  Aristotle,  and,  aa  might 
well  be  expected,  by  Lucian.  (Hcrmol.,  20  —  Ya. 
Hist.,  2,  Z.  —  lfigr.,  33.)  Nothing  waa  perfect  ot 
found  favour  in  his  sight ;  and  tbo  gods  themwlva 
were  the  objects  of  his  perpetual  and  unlimited  satire 
He  blamed  Vulcan,  because  in  the  human  form  which 
he  had  made  of  clay,  be  had  not  placed  a  window  n 
the  breast,  by  which  whatever  was  done  or  thought 
there  might  easily  be  brought  to  light.  He  censored 
the  house  which  Minerva  had  constructed,  because  the 

goddess  bad  not  made  it  moveable,  by  which  means  > 
ad  neighbourhood  might  be  avoided  In  the  case  of 
the  bull  which  Neptune  had  produced,  he  observed  thai 
his  blows  might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  were  placed 
nearer  the  horns.  Venus  herself  was  exposed  to  bit 
satire ;  and  when  he  could  find  no  fault  with  her  per- 
son, he  censured  tbe  noise  made  by  her  golden  sandan. 
He  was  eventually  driven  from  Olympus. — Momus  re- 
minds us  of  tbe  Gigon  (Tlyuv)  in  the  Cabiric  myste 
ries.    (Crcuxer.  Symbotik,  vol.  2,  p.  433.) 

Mona,  I.  an  island  between  Britain  and  Hibernia,  now 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Cmsar  gives  it  the  name  of  Mods 
(B.C.,  5, 13).  Ptolemy  calls  it  MWotda  («d.  Eratm., 
where  some  MSS.  give  Uovapiva).  He  removes  it, 
however,  too  far  to  the  north.  Orosius  (I,  11)  styles 
it  Mcnama,  which  closely  resembles  tbe  iltmajna  of 
Pliny  (4, 10),  especially  if,  with  Cambden,  we  read  Me- 
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tutt  for  lor  Utter.  (Cellarius,  Geogr.  Ant.,  vol.  2,  p. 
855.)— II.  Ad  island  off  tbe  coast  of  Britain,  and  fa- 
cing the  territory  of  the  Ordovices,  of  which,  in  strict- 
seta,  it  formed  part.  It  was  situate  to  the  southeast 
of  the  former,  and  is  now  tbe  Isle  of  Anglesey.  Ta- 
citus gives  it  the  name  of  Mono,  {Ann.,  14,  29. — Vit. 
Agric.,  14),  and  Ptolemy  atylea  it  Movo,  while  Dio 
Cassias  (62,  7)  names  it  Ham.  It  was  remarkable 
ss  having  been  one  of  the  principal  seats  of  the  Druids. 
.  Suetonius  Faullinns  had  conquered  Anglesey ;  but  the 
insurrection  of  the  Britons  under  Boadicea  did  not 
leave  him  time  to  secure  its  possession.  Agricola,  at 
a  subsequent  period,  having  subdued  the  Ordovices, 
andertpok  the  reduction  of  the  island  and  succeeded. 
The  invasion  by  Paullinus  was  seventeen  years  previous 
to  tbe  conquest  of  Agricola.  CTacit.,  Vit.  Agrie.,  18.) 
Pennant  mentions  a  pass  in  Wales,  into  the  valley  of 
Clwyd,  in  tbe  parish  of  Llanarmon,  which,  he  says,  is 
still  called  Batch  AgrikU,  probably  from  having  been 
occupied  by  Agricola  on  bis  way  to  the  isle  of  Mona 
Tacitus  (Ann.,  14,  29,  stqij.)  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  first  conquest  by  Paullinus.  Tbe  sa- 
cred groves,  stained  with  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices, 
were  destroyed  by  the  Roman  general.  (Consult,  in 
relation  to  the  Druidical  sacrifices,  Higgint'  Celtic 
Braids,  p.  291,  jew.) 

Monjues,  I.  a  Parthian  commander,  the  same  with 
the  Sureoa  that  defeated  Crassus.  The  appellation 
Surana,  by  which  he  is  more  commonly  known,  was 
merely  a  Parthian  term  denoting  his  high  rank. — II.  A 
Parthian  officer  in  the  lime  of  Corbulo.  (Dio  Cats., 
63,  19.— Tacit.,  Ann.,  16,  2.) 

MoNU,  a  river  oo  the  western  coast  of  Luailania, 
between  the  Durius'  snd  Tsgus.  Conimbriga  (the 
modern  Coimbra)  was  situate  on  its  banks.  It  is  now 
the  Mondcgo.  (Mela,  3,  1. — Martian.,  Peripl.,  in 
Bade.  Gt.  M,  vol.  1,  p.  43.)  Pliny  calls  it  the 
M'indi  (4,  22). 

Monita,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the  Romans. 
She  received  it,  according  to  one  account,  because 
she  advised  tbem  (mmuit)  to  sacrifice  a  pregnant  sow 
to  Cybele,  to  avert  an  earthquake.  (Cic.,  de  Div..  I, 
lft.)  Livy  aays,  that  a  temple  was  vowed  to  Juno 
under  thia  name  by  the  dictator  L.  Furius  Camillus, 
when  the  Romans  waged  wsr  against  the  Aurunci. 
snd  that  the  temple  was  raised  to  the  goddess  by  the 
senate  on  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Manlius  Ca- 
pitolinus  had  formerly  stood.  (Livy,  7,  28. — Com- 
pere Ovid,  Fait.,  6,  183.)  Suidas,  however,  states 
that  Juno  was  surnamed  Moueta  from  her  assuring  the 
Romans,  when,  in  the  wsr  against  Pyrrhus,  their  pecu- 
niary resources  had  failed  them,  and  they  had  address- 
ed her  in  prayer,  that,  as  long  as  they  prosecuted  the 
war  with  justice,  tbe  means  for  carrying  it  on  would  be 
supplied  to  them.  After  their  arms  were  crowned  with 
success,  they  rendered  divine  honours  to  Juno,  styling 
her  "  Moneta,"  or  tho  "adviser."  and  resolved,  for  the 
time  to  come,  to  coin  money  in  her  temple  (Suid., 
s.  v.  Mrnqra  )— Many  etymologists  derive  tbe  English 
word  "  money"  from  the  Latin  moneta ;  and  this  last, 
seconding  to  Voasius,  comes  from  numto;  "quod  idea 
moneta  vacatur ;  quia  nata  intcripta  monet  not  autorit 
tt  valoritV  The  true  root,  however,  is  most  probably 
contained  in  the  Anglo  Saxon  myneg-ian,  "  to  mark," 
or  myneth-ian, "  to  stamp,"  (Richardson,  Eng.  Diet., 
t.  ».  "  mint,"  "  money."— Compare  Tooke,  Diversion! 
$f  Farley,  vol.  2.  p.  210,  ed.  1829  ) 

Miinodus.  a  son  of  Prusias.  He  bad  one  continued 
bone  instead  of  a  row  of  teeth,  whence  his  name  (fio- 
»or  otavs. — Plin..  7, 16. — Consult  G.  Cuvier,  ad  he.). 

Monckcus.  Vid.  Herculis  II. — (Herculis  Monuci 
Poruis  ) 

Mows  Sacks,  a  low  range  of  sandstone  hills,  ex- 
tending along  the  right  bank  of  the  Anio,  and  about 
three  miles  from  Rome.  It  ia  celebrated  in  history  by 
the  secession  of  the  Roman  people.   (La.,  2,  32. — 


(hid,  Fast.,  3,  663.)— It  was  called  Mont  Sacer,  be- 
cause, says  Festua,  the  people,  after  their  secession, 
consecrated  it  to  Jupiter.  (Gell,  Topography  of 
Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  107.) 

Mon? chds,  a  powerful  giant,  who  could  root  up 
trees  and  burl  them  like  a  javelin.  (Jut.,  1,  11. — 
Ovid,  Met.,  12,  499,  teqq.  —  Lucan,  6,  888.  —  Vol. 
Flace.,  1,  146,  et.  Bum.,  ad  he.) 

Mopsioii,  an  eminence  between  Larissa  and  Tempo, 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Peneus.  A  severe  skir- 
mish took  plsce  in  its  vicinity  between  the  troops  of  , 
Perseus  and  tbe  Romans,  (Livy,  42,  61,  et  67.) 
There  appears  to  have  been  a  fortress  on  it ;  and  Sir 
W.  Gell  observed  some  vestiges  on  a  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Eremo,  which  were  probably  the  remains  of 
this  ancient  post.  (Bin.,  p.  282.  —  Cramer's  Ane. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  384.) 

Mophopu,  an  ancient  appellation  for  Attica,  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  hero  Mopsopus  or  Mop- 
sops.    (Strab.,  397. — Compare  Lycophr.,  v.  1339.) 

Mopsuhestia,  a  town  of  Cilicia,  near  the  sea,  on  the 
banks  of  tho  Pynunns.  Strabo  (676)  informs  us,  that 
Mopsus  and  Amphilochus  settled  in  this  neighbourhood 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  founded  tbe  city  of  Mallus, 
and  that  subsequently  they  quarrelled  about  the  place. 
This  legend,  no  doubt,  induced  the  Greeks  of  a  later 
age  to  search  in  this  quarter  for  a  cily  of  Mopsus,  and 
bence  arose  the  name  Mopsuhestia  (Men/ioiworia,  "the 
retreat  of  Mopsus"),  given  to  the  place  in  question ; 
whether  correctly  or  otherwise,  it  is  difficult  to  say, 
most  probably,  however,  the  latter.  This  appellation 
continued  for  a  long  period.  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Fam., 
3, 8)  spesks  of  Mopsuhestia,  Pliny,  however  (5,  27), 
calls  it  merely  Mopsus.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire 
its  name  was  corrupted  to  Mampsysta,  or  Mamista,  or 
Mansista.  (Cod.  Theodos.,  de  coklat.  donator.,1.  1. — 
Glycas,  Ann.,  pt.  4,  p.  306.— Bin.,  Hierosol.,  p.  580.) 
The  modern  Mentis  appears  to  be  a  farther  corruption 
of  these  names.  (Leake,  Journal,  p.  217.)  It  would 
seem  that  the  early  origin  of  Mopsuhestia  is  contradict- 
ed by  the  silence  of  Xenophon,  and  also  of  the  histo- 
rians of  Alexander.  Strabo  is  the  first  who  makes 
mention  of  the  place.  (Maxnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  2, 
p.  101.  seqq.) 

Mopsus,  I.  a  celebrated  prophet,  son  of  Manto  and 
Apollo.  He  officiated  at  the  altars  of  Apollo  at 
Claras ;  and  from  his  unerring  wisdom  and  discern- 
ment gave  rise  to  4he  proverb,  "more  certain  than 
Mopsus."  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of 
Thebes ;  but  he  was  held  in  particular  veneration  at 
the  court  of  Amphilochus,  at  Colophon  in  Ionia.  Hav- 
ing been  consulted,  on  one  occasion,  by  Amphilochus, 
who  wished  to  know  what  success  would  attend  his 
anna  in  a  war  which  he  was  going  to  undertake,  he  pre- 
dicted the  greatest  calamities :  but  Cslchss,  who  had 
been  the  soothsayer  of  the  Greeks  during  the  Trojan 
war,  promised  the  greatest  successes.  Amphilochus 
followed  the  opinion  of  Calchas,  but  the  prediction  of 
Mopsus  was  fully  verified.  This  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Calchas  that  he  died  soon  alter.  His  death  ia 
attributed  by  some  to  another  mortification  of  the  same 
nature.  The  two  soothsayers,  jealous  of  each  other's 
fame,  came  to  a  trial  of  their  skill  in  divinstion.  Cal- 
chas first  asked  his  antagonist  how  many  figs  a  neigh- 
bouring tree  bore ;  ten  thousand  and  one,  replied  Mop- 
sus. The  figs  were  gathered,  and  his  answer  was 
found  to  be  true.  Mopeua  now,  to  try  his  adversary, 
asked  him  how  many  young  ones  a  certain  pregnant  sow 
would  bring  forth,  and  at  what  time.  Calchas  con- 
fessed his  inability  to  answer,  whereupon  Mopsus  de- 
clared that  she  would  be  delivered  on  the  morrow,  and 
would  bring  forth  ten  young  ones,  of  which  only  one 
would  be  a  male.  The  morrow  proved  the  veracity 
of  his  prediction,  and  Calchaa  died  through  the  grief 
which  his  defeat  produced.  (Tzctzcs,  ad  Lycophr., 
427.)   Amphilochus  subsequently,  having  occasion  te 
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Tint  Argon,  intrusted  the  sovereign  power  to  Moptae, 
to  keep  it  for  him  daring  the  spsce  of  s  yetr.  On  his 
return,  however,  Mopsus  refused  to  restore  to  him 
the  kingdom,  whereupon,  having  quarrelled,  tbey  en- 
gaged and  slew  each  other.  (Tsetz  ad  Lyeopkr. , 
440.)  According  to  another  legend,  be  was  slain  by 
Hercules.  ( Txett.  ad  Lyeopkr.,  980.)— II.  A  sen  of 
Ampyx  and  Chloris,  born  at  Titareeaa  in  Tbessaly. 
He  was  the  prophet  and  soothsayer  of  the  Argonaut*, 
and  died  at  his  return  from  Colchis  by  the  bite  of  •  ser- 
pent in  Libya.  (Hygin.,  fab.,  14,  128, 178. — Tzetx 
ad  Lyeopkr.,  990.) 

Mokoantium  (or  u),  a  town  of  Sicily,  southeast  of 
Agyrium,  and  nearly  due  west  from  Catena.  It  lay  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  SymaHhus.  The  vil- 
lage of  Mandri  Burnetii  at  present  occupies  a  part  of 
its  site.    (Manner?,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  490.) 

MoatMitusA,  a  name  applied  by  the  Cimbri  to  the 
Northern  Ocean  (Ffa.,  4, 87),  and  which  means  "  the 
Dead  Sea."  In  the  Welsh  tongue,  itfor  is  the  "  sea," 
and  Mart  "  dead."  In  the  Irish,  tmnr-croim  denotes 
•  thick,  coagulated,  frozen  sea.  (Clan.  Jtmrn.,  vol 
«,  p.  896,  seoq.) 

MorIni,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  the  shores 
of  the  British  Ocean,  and  occupying  what  would  cor- 
respond to  It  BouUmna.ii.  part  of  the  Department  du 
Sard,  and  of  Flanders  along  the  sea.  Their  name 
is  derived  from  the  Celtic  Mot,  which  signifies  "  the 
aea,"  and  denoted  a  people  dwelling  along  the  eea- 
eoaat.  (Compare  Thierry,  Hist,  du  Gau&s,  vol.  X, 
p.  40.)  The  Portus  Itiua  or  Iccius  lay  within  their 
territories,  and  the  passage  hence  to  Britain  waa  con- 
sidered aa  the  shortest.  Virgil  (JBn.,  9,  787)  calls 
them  "  euremi  hominum,"  with  reference  to  their  re- 
mote situation  on  the  coast  of  Belgic  Gaul.  (Heyne, 
ad  he. — Compare  Plin.,  19,  1.)  Thoir  citiea  were, 
Civitaa  Morinorum,  now  Terouenne ;  and  Castellum 
Morinorum,  now  Montcostel.   (Cat.,  B.  G ,  4,  81.) 

MoaPHtos  (two  syllables),  the  God  of  8leep,  and 
also  of  dreams,  and  hence  his  nam*  from  the  various 
form*  (jiop^ri,  •'form,"  "figure")  to  which  he  gives  be- 
ing in  the  imagination  of  the  dreamer.  Thus  Ovid 
(Met.,  11,  634)  styles  him  "artificem,  simulatoremque 
Jtgwa."  (Compare  Gierig,  ad  loc.)  Morpheas  is 
sometimes  represented  as  a  man  advanced  in  years, 
with  two  large  wings  on  his  shoulders,  snd  two  small- 
er ones  attached  to  hia  bead.  This  is  the  more  com- 
mon way  of  representing  him.  ( Winckelmann,  Werke, 
vol.  8,  p.  655.)  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum,  he 
is  sculptured  in  relief  on  a  eippus,  aa  a  boy,  treading 
lightly  od  tiptoe  :  on  bis  head  be  has  two  wings ;  in 
his  tight  hand  a  horry  from  which  he  appears  to  be 

E'ng  something;  in  his  left  a  poppy- sulk  with 
poppy-heads.  On  s  relief  in  the  Villi  Borgnese, 
jod  of  dreams  is  again  represented  aa  a  boy  with 
wings,  and  holding  the  poppy-stalk,  but  without  any 
horn.    (Winckelmann,  vol.  2,  p.  713.) 

Moss,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  lower  world,  born 
•f  Night  without  a  aire.  Nothing  is  particularly  known 
relative  to  the  manner  in  which  she  waa  worshipped. 
"The  figures  of  Mors  or  Death,"  saya  Spence,  "  are 
very  uncommon,  aa  indeed  those  of  the  evil  and  hurt- 
ful beings  generally  are.  They  were  banished  from  all 
medals ;  on  seals  and  rings  they  were  probably  con- 
sidered aa  bad  omens,  and  were,  perhaps,  never  used. 
—Among  the  very  few  figures  of  Mora  I  have  ever 
met  with,  that  in  the  Florentine  gallery  is,  I  think,  the 
most  remarkable:  it  is  a  little  figure  in  brass,  of  a 
skeleton,  sitting  on  the  ground,  snd  resting  one  of  its 
hands  on  a  long  am.  I  fancy  Mors  was  common 
enough  in  the  paintings  of  old,  because  she  is  so  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  a  descriptive  manner  by  the  Ro- 
man poets.  The  face  of  Mots,  when  they  gave  her 
any  face,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  pale,  wan,  dead 
colour.  The  poets  describe  her  aa  ravenous,  treacher- 
ous, and  furious.  They  speak  of  her  roving  about 
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open-mouthed,  and  seam  to  give  her  black  robes  and 
dark  wings.  As  the.  ancients  had  more  borrid  and 
gloomy  notions  of  death  than  we  have  at  present,  so  the 
greater  part  of  their  descriptions  are  of  a  most  frightW 
and  dismal  turn." — 'Compare  with  this  (be  lingmm 
of  Niebohr  (Roman  Hist.,  vol.  1,  p.  110,  CWrtifi 
trans!.),  who  speaks  of  the  genius  of  death,  represented 
on  Etrurian  bas-reliefs,  as  a  perfect  cherub.  (JfieaK, 

MotTOVa  Mabb.    Vid.  Mare  Morruom. 

Moss,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  on  the  confines  at 
Germania  Cierhenana.  It  rose  in  Mount  Vngesa, 
smong  the  Lingones,  and  emptied  into  the  Vahalia. 
It  ia  now  the  Mao*  or  Meuse.    (Cos.,  B.  <?.,  4,  M. 

—  Tacitus,  Ann.,  8,  6. — Pbn.,  4,  14,  tett.—Awm. 
MaretU.,  17,  8,  ».)  In  the  Pentmgcr  Table  h  isol 
ed  the  Mosaha. — Mobs  Pons,  otherwise  called  TVs. 
jectus  Moss  (Itin.  Ant.,  461),  is  the  modern  Mia- 
trickt. 

Moscha,  a  harbour  of  Arabia  Felix,  at  the  monft 
of  the  Sinus  Persia*.  (Ptoi.,  in  Hudt.  G.  M.,  3,  It. 

—  Arrian,  Ptript.,  in  Buds.  O.  M.,  1,  18.)  It  ma 
much  frequented,  according  to  Arrian,  oa  account  sf 
the  Sachalitic  incense  obtained  there.  Much  doubt 
has  arisen  relative  to  the  precise  situation  of  this  pot 
The  opinion  which  makes  it  correspond  to  the  mod- 
ern Mascatt,  though  plausible  on  account  of  the  tin- 
ilarity  of  names,  cannot  be  aupported.  Movent  ran 
probably  answers  to  the  modern  Sadsehar,  which  D'As- 
ville  carls  Seger,  and  Vrneent  Sekoekr  (MtrnM 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  1,  p.  108,  ed.  1831.— fhwenet  Pa* 
iplus,  p.  344,  seqq.) 

Moscbi,  a  people  of  Ash),  dwelling,  according  N 
Mela  (1,  8;  3,  6),  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Hyrcsnin 
Sea  ;  but  according  to  Pliny  (6,  4),  around  the  ma- 
ces of  the  Fhasis,  Between  the  Enxine  snd  Ctspiu 
Sess.  Stephanua  of  Byzantium  calls  them  Mwjw, 
and  Procopius  Mlffgot.  (Her.  Get.,  4,  8.) 
'  MosCHioN,  I.  s  physician,  whose  era  is  not  ascer- 
tained. A  treatise  On  "  Female  Complaints"  (Ilei 
riiv  ymxustUi*  irafluv)  ia  commonly  ascribed  to  hia. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Dewez,  Vndob..  1793, 8m 
The  text  is  here  given  after  a  very  good  MS.  in  the 
Imperial  Library  at  Vienna. — "  It  ia  to  be  regretted," 
saya  Mr.  Adama,  "that  this  author's  work  on  'Frank 
Complaints' baa  descended  tons  m  so  imperfect  a  stale; 
for  it  appears  to  have  contained  very  original  end  in- 
genious views  of  practice.  Hie  directions  relative  • 
the  umbilical  cord  after  delivery  are  more  judienn 
than  those  laid  down  by  any  other  ancient  author.  Hs 
disapproves  of  all  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  model 
of  procedure  formerly  resorted  to  in  such  cases,  tad 
recommends  to  tie  the  cord  m  two  places,  and  to  di- 
vide it  in  the  middle  with  a  scalpel  or  sharp  knife. 
He  reprobates  the  ancient  practice  of  using  inatroroesO 
of  wood,  glass,  reed,  or  bard  Croats  of  bread.  In  esses 
of  retention  of  the  placenta,  he  disapproves  of  stores- 
tatoriea,  fumigations,  suspending  weights  from  the  cord, 
and  the  like,  because  each  mesne  are  apt  to  occasioa 
hemorrhage ;  and  he  directs  the  midwife  in  other  par- 
ticnlsrs  with  great  judgment." 

MoscHtrs,  f  or  Mochus,  s  philosopher  of  Sidon,  sol 
the  most  ancient  name  remaining  on  the  list  of  Pbceni- 
cian  philosophers.  If  we  are  to  credit  lamblichua  ( Pit 
Pythag.,  3, 14),  he  lived  before  the  time  of  Pytbsgoraa 
After  Posidonius,  many  writers  ascribe  to  him  a  system 
of  philosophy,  which  subsequently  rose  into  great  ce- 
lebrity under  the  Grecian  philosophers  Leucippus  snd 
Epicurus,  cslled  the  Atomic.  It  is  urged,  in  defence 
of  this  opinion,  that  the  Monada  of  Pythagoras  were  the 
same  with  the  Atoms  of  Moachus,  with  which  Pythag- 
oras  became  acquainted  during  his  residence  in  Phoe- 
nicia ;  and  that  from  Pythagoras  this  doctrine  pissed 
to  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoraa,  and  afterward  to  Lea- 
ctppus  and  Epicurus.  (Steh.,  Bel.  Pkys.,  1,  13 — 
Arut.,  MetapL,  13, 6.)  To  this  may  be  replied,  that 
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tat  single  evidence  of  Pnsidonius  the  Stoic,  who  lived' 
to  many  ages  after  the  time  of  Moschus,  to  whom  also 
Cicero  allows  little  credit,  and  of  whose  authority  even 
Strabo  and  Sextus  Empiricos,  who  refer  to  bim,  inti- 
mate some  suspicion,  ia  too  feeble  to  support  the  whole 
weight  of  this  opinion.  But  the  circumstance  which 
most  of  all  invalidates  it  la,  that  the  method  of  philos- 
ophizing by  hypotheeie  or  system,  which  was  followed 
by  the  Greek  philosophers,  mi  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  and  character  of  the  Barbaric  philosophy,  which 
consisted  in  simple  assertion,  and  relied  entirely  upon 
traditional  authority.  The  argument  drawn  from  the 
history  and  doctrines  of  Pythagoras  is  fully  refuted, 
by  showing  that  this  part  of  the  history  of  Pythagoras 
has  been  involved  in  obscurity  by  the  later  Platonists, 
and  that  neither  the  doctrine  or  Monads,  nor  any  of 
(hose  systems  which  are  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Moschiia,  are  the  aame  with  the  Atomic  doctrine  of 
Epicurus.  We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  that, 
whatever  credit  the  corpuscular  system  msy  derive 
from  other  sources,  it  has  no  claims  to  be  considered 
as  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Phoenicians.  (Enfield's 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p.  75.) — II.  A  Greek 

Ssjtoral  poet,  whose  era  ia  not  clearly  ascertained, 
uidas  (*.  t .  Uoarot)  states  positively  that  Moschus 
was  the  friend  or  disciple  of  Aristarchus  (for  the  word 
yvupipoe,  which  he  employs,  may  have  either  significa- 
tion).  If  this  be  correct,  the  poet  ought  to  have  flour- 
ished about  the  158th  Olympiad  (B.C.  156).  This 
position,  however,  is  very  probably  erroneous,  since 
Suidaa  is  here  in  contradiction  with  a  passage  of  Mos- 
chiis himself  {Epitaph.  Bio*.,  v.  103),  in  which  the 
poet  speaks  of  Theocritus  as  a  contemporary.  Now 
Theocritus  flourished  B.C.  270. — Moschua  is  said  to 
have  been  a  native  of  Syracuse,  though  he  spent  the 
greater  part  of  hi*  days  at  Alexandra.    He  was  the 
friend,  atl,  according  to  some,  the  disciple  of  Bion. 
We  have  four  idyls  from  him,  and  some  other  smaller 
pieces.   1.  "Epuj-  dpairtr^e  ("  Cupid,  a  run  away");  a 
poem  of  twenty- nine  verses.   Venus  offers  a  reward 
to  any  one  who1  will  bring  him  back  to  her  -,  and  draws 
a  picture  of  the  young  deity,  so  that  no  one  may  mis- 
take him. — 2.  'EvpoTrn  ("  Burma.").   The  subject  of 
this  poem,  which  consists  of  lot  verses,  is  the  carry- 
ing off  of  Europe,  from  Phoenicia  to  Crete.   It  is  a  very 
graceful  and  charming  piece,  and  would  be  worthy  of  the 
best  age  of  Grecian  literature,  were  not  the  introduc- 
tion rather  too  long. — 'Eirirtytor  Bi'uvoc  ("  Elegy  on 
Bim"),  a  piece  of  133  versea.    The  poet  represents 
atl  nature  as  mourning  the  death  of  Bion.    It  is  a  very 
elegant  production ;  but  overloaded  with  imagery,  and 
open  to  the  charge  of  what  Valckenaer  calls  "  elegan- 
tutmam  luzuriem." — 4.  Mr/ooa,  ywi  UpaxXiovc 
("  Mcgara,  spouse  of  Hercules"),  *  fragment,  contain- 
ing 115  verses.   It  is  this  fragment  which  some  crit- 
ics have  sought  to  assign  to  Pisander,  arid  others  to 
Panyasis.    We  have  in  it  a  dialogue  between  the 
mother  and  the  wife  of  Hercules.   The  scene  is  laid 
at  Tiryns,  and  the  hero  is  supposed  to  be  absent  at 
(he  time,  accomplishing  One  of  the  labours  imposed  upon 
him  by  Eurystheus.   The  two  females  deplore  their 
own  hard  tot  and  that  of  Hercules.    This  piece  con- 
tains less  imagery  and  ornament  than  the  other  re- 
mains which  we  possess  of  Moschus.   It  is  marked 
by  a  simplicity  of  manner  which  recalls  to  mind  the 
ancient  epopee,  and  is  distinguished  by  traits  of  gen- 
uine feeling. — "Moschus,"  observes  Elton,  "seems 
to  have  taken  Bion  for  his  model,  and  resembles  bim 
hi  his  turn  for  apologues,  hi*  delicate  amenity  of  style, 
his  luxuriance  of  poetic  imagery,  and  his  graceful  and, 
as  it  were,  feminine  softness.   The '  Elegy  on  Bion' 
may  at  first  view  appesr  forced  and  affected,  from 
its  exuberance  of  conceit;  and  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his 
critique  on  '  Lycidas,'  has  given  s  currency  to  the 
opinion  that,  where  there  is  real  sorrow,  there  con 
he  nothing  of  mere  poetry.   I  am  satisfied  that  the 
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;  inference  is  unphitosophical.  ,  'What  is  the 
that  '  Lycidas,'  and  that  the  '  Monody  on  Lucy,'  by 

;  Lord  Lyttleton,  continue  to  be  popular  in  defiance 
of  criticism  1   It  is  that  the  criticism  is  hypercriti- 

'  cal,  and  that  the  popular  feeling  ia  right.  Shaks- 
peare,  who  bad  from  nature  the  deepest  intuition 

|  into  the  complicated  science  of  mental  philosophy, 
saw  that  the  human  mind  perpetually  foila  the  cal- 
culations of  previous  reasoning.  We  are  often 
struck  with  the  language  and  deportment  of  his  char- 
acters, as  contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected 
under  such  circumstances  ;  and  yet  we  shall,  I  be- 
lieve, invariably  find  that  Shakspeare,  in  disappoint- 
ing the  vulgar  notions  of  probability  or  consistency, 
has  taken  his  instructions  from  practical  human  life 
Among  various  instances,  that  of  a  seemingly  affected 
and  overstrained  mode  of  diction,  and  far-fetched  train 
of  sentiment,  may  be  adduced  as  one  of  tho  most 
prominent,  and  as  that  which  is  most  frequently  con- 
demned, with  a  positive  confidence,  as  a  glaring  vio- 
lation of  a  universally  acknowledged  rule.  But  it  wiflj 
be  found  that  the  human  mind,  when  acted  upon  by 
any  extraordinary  excitement,  does  in  fact  fly  to  re- 
mote associationa,  and  vent  its  superfluous  energy  ia 
violent  combinations,  and  in  a  wild  sportiveness  of 
imagery.  The  '  Elegy'  of  Moschus,  like  the  '  Ly- 
cidas' of  Milton,  ia  no  impeachment  of  the  poet's  ac- 
curate taste  or  genuine  simplicity  of  feeling  :  it  is,  in 
either  instance,  the  luxury  of  sorrow  which  pieaaes 
itself  with  grotesque  and  romantic  creations  of  an  ex- 
cited fancy  :  it  is  the  revery  of  s  poet ;  accompanied 
with  that  natural  irregularity  of  mind,  that  unseating 
of  the  judgment  by  an  overbalance  of  the  imagination, 
which  marks  the  delirious  excess  of  melancholy  in  the 
man."  (Specimen*  of  the  Clonic  Poets,  vol.  1,  p. 
369,  seqq. ) — The  remains  of  Moschus  are  jgiven  ia 
the  collections  of  Brunck,  Gaitford,  and  Boissonade. 
One  of  the  best  separate  editions  is  that  of  Manso, 
Goth*,  1784  and  1807,  8vo.  (SckUl,  Hist.  Lit.  Or., 
vol.  8,  p.  16S.) 
Motcitf  los.  Vid.  Mosychlus. 
Mosclla,  *  river  of  fielgic  Gaul,  rising  in  the 
range  of  Mount  Vogesus,  and  Sowing  through  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Leuci,  Medipmatrici,  and  Treveri,  into 
the  Rhine  at  Confluentes  (Coblenlt).  It  is  now  the 
Moselle.  (Toe.,  Ann.,  13,  S3.— Ann.  Marcell.,  16, 
Z.—FUr.,  3, 10.) 

Mosychlus  or  Moscnf  los,  a  mountain  in  Lera- 
nos,  and  the  earliest  volcano  known  to  the  Greeks. 
(Vkert,  vker  Lemnos  und  den  Mosychlos. — AUg.  G$- 
ogr.  Ephem,  1802,  p.  IS.)  Hence  Lemnos  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (Od .  8,  283)  as  the  favourite  abode 
of  Vulcan  ;  and  this  islsnd  received  him  when  burled^ 
from  the  slue*.  (If.,  1, 502.)  Mosychlus  is  mention* 
ed  as  a  volcanic  mountain  by  many  of  the  later  wri- 
ters, and  waa  situate  on  'the  eastern  side  of  the  isl- 
and. (Anton.,  ap.  Schul.  ad  Ificand.,  Theriac.,  474.-" 
Schol.  ad  Lycophr.,  21H .—Nxcani.,  Theriac.,  458.— 
Besych.,s.  ».  UwrxtAoc.— Steph.  Byz.,  t.  ».  Affcikj. 
—  Varro,  L  L.,  7,  19,  dec  )  It  is  thought  to  have 
aunk  in  the  sea  a  abort  time,  after  the  age  of  Alexander, 
together  with  the  island  Chryss. — When  the  western 
parts  of  Europe  became  better  known  to  the  Greek*, 
end  JStna,  with  the  iEolian  isles,  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, they  aeem  to  have  transferred  the  forges  of  Vul- 
can to  this  Utter  quarter.  (Compare  the  authorities 
cited  by  Cluver,  Sic.  Ant.,  1.  2.  p.  407  )  According 
to  other  mythological  fables,  Typhon  or  Typhoeus  lay 
buried  beneath  JElm  (JStckyl.,  Prom.  Vinci.,  372, 
seqq.  —  Find,  Pyth.,  1,  29,  scqq.  —  Cluv.,  Sic.  Ant, 
1.  I,  p.  108),  or,  as  others  relate,  Enccladus  (Oppian, 
Cyneg.,  1,  273,  seqq. — Creuzcr,  ad  Xanth.,  fragrn^ 
p.  163,  seqq.) ;  and  the  battle-ground  between  thep 
gods  and  giants  was  placed  by  some  in  Sicily,  by  od> 
era  near  Cumss  in  Italy  (ApoUod.,  1,  6,  3  —  Strab., 
243.— Id.,  m.-Pli».,  8,  9.- JUL,  18,  *9.-P«<y8., 
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S,  9l' — Dioi.  Sic.,  4,  81.— U.t  8,  71.)  Almost  er- 
ary  volcanic  situation,  however,  in  toe  encieut  world, 
teems  to  have  had  tbia  honour  in  aoeceaaion  conferred 
opou  it.  (Compare  Berkcl,  ad  Stepk.  Byz.,  ».  «. 
iio/Uiyvij.) 

Mosvn^bci,  •  people  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  coast  near  Cerasus.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  5,  4,  2.)  The 
10,000  Greeks  paased  through  their  country  in  their 
retreat.  The  name  it  one  given  them  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling  in  wooden 
twert  or  forts  (jtooovv,  a  wooden  lower,  and  oUiu, "  to 
iwcU.'—Sturz,  Lex.  Xen.,  vol.  3,  p.  175. — Compare 
Apoll.  Rhod.,  2,  1016.— Schneider,  ad  Xen.,  I.  c.). 

Mulcibcb,  a  surname  of  Vulcan,  from  the  verb 
mulceo,  "  to  soften,"  and  alluding  to  the  softening  in- 
fluence of  fire  upon  metals.  (Aul.  GtU.,  13,  22. — 
Maerob.,  Sal.,  1,  12.— (hid,  Met.,  8,  6.) 

MulOcha,  a  river  of  Africa,  the  same,  according  to 
the  common  account,  with  the  Molochath  and  MaTva, 
and  which  separated  Mauritania  from  Numidia  in  the 
time  of  Bacchus,  king  of  the  former  country.  Hama- 
ker,  however  (Mitcellanea  Phoenicia,  p.  240,  scqq.), 
disputes  the  correctness  of  this,  and  makes  distinct 
rivers  of  the  Molochath,  Malva,  and  Mulucba.  Ac- 
cording to  thia  writer,  the  Molochath  waa  the  bounda- 
ry between  the  two  countries  above  mentioned  in  the 
time  of  Bocchar  (Lit.,  29,  30) ;  at  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod. Mauritania  was  extended  to  the  river  Mulucba, 
in  tin  days  of  Bocchus :  under  Bogud,  the  soil  of 
Bocchus,  it  waa  farther  extended  to  the  Ampeagas  ; 
but  afterward,  under  Juba,  waa  circumscribed  by  the 
Naaava:  and  finally,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius,  the 
Ampsagaa  was  again  made  the  eastern  limit,  and 
Mauritania,  thus  enlarged,  waa  divided  by  that  em- 
peror into  two  provinces,  which  the  third  river,  the 
Malva,  separated.  (Hamaker,  /.  c.)  According  to 
the  same  Oriental  scholar,  the  namea  Mutucha  and 
Molochath  both  signify  '•  salt ;"  while  Malva  has  the 
meaning  of  "full,  and  indicates  a  large  and  copious 
atream.  (Hamaker,  p.  246. — Compare  Geteniut, 
Pheen.  Monument.,  p.  425.) 

MoLVtua  Pons.    Vid.  Milvius  Pons.  ■ 

Mummius,  I.  Lucius,  a  Roman  of  plebeian  origin. 
Having  been  aent  (B.C.  153)  into  Farther  Spain  as 
pre  tor,  he  experienced  at  first  a  considerable  check ; 
but  not  long  after  retrieved  his  credit,  and  gained  aev- 
eral  advantages,  which,  though  not  very  decisive,  yet 
obtained  for  him  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  {Appian, 
Bell.  Hup.,  56. — Schweigh.,  ad  loc.)  Having  been 
elected  consul  B.C.  146,  and  charged  with  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  war  against  the  Achaean  league,  be 
received  the  command  of  the  forces  from  Metellus, 
encamped  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  defeated 
the  enemy  in  a  pitched  battle.  This  victory  put  him 
in  possession  of  the  city,  which  was  plundered  and 
burned  by  his  troops.  The  finest  works  of  art  be- 
came the  prey  of  the  conquerors,  and  were  either  de- 
stroyed in  the  conflagration  or  sent  off  to  Rome.  It 
is  said  that  Mummius,  m  the  true  spirit  of  a  rude  and 
unlettered  soldier,  made  it  an  express  condition  with 
those  who  had  contracted  to  convey,  on  this  occasion, 
some  of  the  choicest  works  of  art  to  Rome,  that  if 
they  loat  any  they  must  replace  them  by  new  one*  ! 
(•*  ti  cat  perdidusent,  novae  esse  reddituroe." — Veil. 
Patcrc,  1,  13).  On  his  return,  Mummius  was  hon- 
oured with  another  triumph,  and  obtained  the  surname 
of  Achaieue.  He  was  elected  consul  a  second  time, 
B.C.  141,  during  which  year  the  Capitol  was  gilded. 
(Plin.,  33, 3.)  Mummius  died  so  poor  as  not  to  lesve 
sufficient  for  a  dowry  for  his  daughter,  who  accord- 
ingly received  a  portion  from  the  senate.  He  left 
some  orations  behind  him,  which  Cicero  characterizes 
aa  plain  and  oldfaahioned  in  their  style  ("  eimplex 
evident  L.  Mutnmiue  el  aniiquu*." — Brut.,  26).  But 
the  same  writer  does  justice  elsewhere  to  his  great 
probity  and  disinterestedness,  in  bringing  back  from 
860 


Corinth  nothing  wherewith  to  make  himself  a  rich- 
er man.  (De  Officii*,  2,  22.)  Appian  stitei  that 
Mummius  waa  condemned  under  the  Varian  law,  sal 
punished  with  exile,  and  that  be  ended  bis  dayt  u 
Delos.  {Bell.  Civ.,  1,  37.)  This,  however,  is  very 
probably  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  wbo 
seems  to  have  confounded  him  with  L.  Memmius, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  in  bis  Brutus  (c.  88. — Comas 
Schieeigk.,  tnd.  ad  App.,  e.  *.  Munamu—Frm 
them.,  71,  41). — II.  Spurius,  brother  of  the  precs 
ding.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  with  more  prtiw 
ss  a  public  speaker  thai)  his  brother ;  and  is  also  uia 
to  have  been  attached  to  the  Stoic  philosophy.  (Cic, 
Brut.,  25.) 

MuNi-rlus,  Plancus,  a  Roman  whose  name  frequent 
ly  occurs  in  the  history  of  the  civil  wars.  He  «w 
one  of  Cesar's  warmest  partisans,  and  was  sent  bj 
him  into  Gaul  to  found  colonics  there.  He  wu  tin 
intended  by  him  for  the  consulship.  After  the  battle  j 
of  Mutina,  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Anton;  ini 
Lopidut,  and  became  consul  with  the  former,  A.U.C. 
712.  He  afterward  accompanied  Antony  into  Egypt, 
where  he  performed  the  part  of  a  vile  courtier,  end 
even  of  a  buffoon,  around  the  person  of  Cleopatra. 
When  fortune  deserted  bis  protector,  he  turned  as 
back  upon  him  and  embraced  the  party  of  Octsviisas. 
In  782  he  waa  chosen  censor.  We  have  severs!  let-  j 
ten  of  his  among  the  correspondence  of  Okas. 
They  betray  the  equivocal  character  of  the  mi 
(SchoU,  HteU  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  149.) 

Mdnda.  a  strongly  fortified  and  large  city  of  Hn> 
pania  Baetica,  on  ibe  coast,  southwest  of  Malta. 
(Strobe,  141,  160.)  In  its  vicinity  was  fought  us 
famous  battle  between  Csssar  and  the  sons  of  Pompej, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  war.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Huf.,  c. 
31.)  It  waa  a  most  desperate  action,  and  even  tkt 
veterans  of  Cesar,  wbo  for  upward  of  fourteen  yen 
had  signalized  their  valour,  were  compelled  to  giw 
way.  It  waa  only  by  the  most  vigorous  exeruoa 
that  the  sons  of  Pompey  were  at  last  defeated.  Ce- 
sar is  said  to  have  given  up  all  for  loat  at  one  period 
of  the  fight,  and  to  have  been  on  the  point  of  delink- 
ing himself.  As  he  retired  after  the  bsttle,  be  told 
his  friends  that  he  bad  often  fought  for  victory,  bat 
that  this  waa  the  first  time  he  had  fought  for  hie  lib. 
Cesar  is  said  to  have  loat  1000  of  his  best  soldien  . 
the  enemy  bsd  30,000  slain.  The  battle  waa  fought 
the  17th  March,  B.C.  45.  After  the  battle,  the  siew 
or  Munda  ensued,  snd  the  assailanta  are  ssid  actually 
to  have  made  use  of  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy  a  , 
elevating  their  mound  to  a  sufficient  height.  The  lit- 
tie  village  of  Monda  in  Grenada  is  supposed  to  be  j 
near  the  ancient  city.  (Pfi*..  3,  8.— Lis.,  24,  **-  i 
Sil.  Ital.,  8,  iOQ—Florut,  4,  %  —Dxo  Cat*.,  43, *  I 
—Vol.  Max.,  7,  6.) 

MunvohU  (and  J*),  one  of  the  porta  of  Athens,  si 
called,  it  is  said,  from  Monychus,  an  Orchomenias. 
who,  having  been  expellod  from  Bceolia  by  tho  Thrt- 
ciana,  settled  at  Athena.  {Diod.  Sic.,  fragnv,1) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  a  peninsular  hill,  connected  wits 
the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  and  abound- 
ing with  hollows,  partly  natural  and  partly  the  work 
of  art.  When  it  had  been  enclosed  by  fortified  hnet, 
connecting  it  with  the  other  ports,  Munychia  became 
a  most  important  position,  from  the  security  it  afford- 
ed to  these  maritime  dependencies  of  Athens,  and, 
accordingly,  we  find  it  alwaya  mentioned  as  the  point 
which  wss  most  particularly  guarded  when  any  attack 
waa  apprehended  on  the  side  of  the  sea.  (Thicyi., 
8,  92  —  Xen.,  Hut.  Or  ,  2,  4  —  PkU..  Vit.  Phoc.- 
Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  351.)  Hobhouss, 
in  apeaking  of  the  Munychian  harbour,  observes,  "  lbs 
old  harbour  of  Mimycbia  is  of  a  circular  form  :  iters 
are  several  remains  of  wall  running  into  the  water, 
and  a  piece  of  pier  ia  to  be  seen  at  each  side  or  the 
mouth  of  it;  so  that  the  entrance,  as  well  ss  las 
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Kltole  port,  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  Piraus.  The 

direction  of  fhe  pert  is  from  south  to  north.  If  the 
harbour  once  contained  four  hundred  ships,  each  ves- 
m1  must  have  been  a  wherry."  (Vol.  1,  p.  301,  Am. 
cd.)  See  more  on  this  subject  in  the  remarks  on  the 
articles  Phalerus  and  Piraeus. 

Muiana,  I.  L.  Licinius,  a  Roman  commander. 
He  had  charge  of  Sylla's  left  wing  in  the  battle  wi<h 
Archelaus,  near  Chasroaea,  and  contributed  powerfully 
to  the  victory  which  Sylla  gained  on  that  occasion. 
After  the  latter  had  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
Mithradates,  he  left  Munena  in  command  of  the  Ro- 
man forces  in  Asia,  who,  not  long  after,  broke  the 
treaty  and  invaded  Cappadocia,  plundering  the  treas- 
ures of  the  temple  at  Comana.  Mithradates,  how- 
ever, met  and  defeated  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys. 
(Vid.  Mithradates  VI.)— II.  The  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, a  consul,  and  colleague  of  D.  Silanus,  was  ac- 
.t»ed  by  Servius  Sulpicius  and  Cato  of  having  been 
guilty  of  bribery  in  suing  for  the  consulship,  and  was 
ably  defended  by  Cicero.  The  oration  delivered  on 
this  occasion  is  still  extant.    Mursna  was  acquitted. 

Moat*,  a  city  of  Pannonia  Inferior,  on  the  Dravus, 
i  short  distance  to  the  west  of  its  junction  with  the 
Danube.  It  was  founded  by  Hadrian,  and  in  its  vi- 
cinity Magnentius  was  defeated  by  Conatantiua.  It 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Etsek,  the  capital  of  Scla- 
vonia.  (Stcph.  Byz.,  p.  473. — Put.) 

Muitia  or  Murcia,  a  surname  given  to  Venus  bv 
the  Romans.  The  more  popular  orthography  with 
the  ancient  writers  was  Myrtia,  from  myrtut,  "  the 
myrtle,"  and  various  reasons  are  assigned  for  this 
etymology.  (Sen.  ad  Eclog.,  7,  63. —  Chid,  Fait., 
4,  HI.— Sen.  ad  Georg.,  8,  64.)  The  other  form 
of  the  name,  Murcia,  is  explained  aa  follows  by  St. 
Augustine  (de  Cn.  Dei,  4,  16)  :  "  Dea  Murcia,  qua 
fritter  modum  turn  moteretur,  ac  facer et  hommem,  ui 
lit  Ptrmponius,  muradum,  id  est,  nimit  desidiotum 
tt  inactuosum."  (Compare  Arnobnit,  1.  4,  p.  133.) 
She  bad  a  temple  at  the  foot  of  the  Aventine  Hill, 
and  hence  this  hill  was  anciently  called  Murcius. 
(Fettut.— Lit.,  I,  33.) 

Musi,  Antonius,  •  celebrated  physician  at  Rome,  in 
the  age  of  Augustus  He  is  commonly  supposed  to 
have  been  a  freedman  of  that  emperor's.  Some,  bow- 
ever,  make  him  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  and  the 
•on  of  a  parent  named  Iasos.  Pliny  speaks  of  a  broth- 
er of  Musa's,  named  Euphorbus,  who  was  physician  to 
.'oha  II.,  king  of  Mauritania ;  and  he  adds,  that  a  cer- 
tain plant,  the  virtues  of  which  were  discovered  by  him, 
received  from  this  prince  the  complimentary  name  of 
Euphorbia.  (P/in.,25,7.)  Musa had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education.  It  appears  that  be  took  up  the  study 
of  medicine  merely  with  the  view  of  relieving  his  own 
father,  who  was  weighed  down  with  infirmities,  and 
his  filial  piety  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  distinguished 
proficiency  to  which  he  attained  in  the  healing  art. 
His  reputation  became  established  by  a  successful  cure 
which  be  performed  in  the  case  of  the  emperor.  Au- 
gustus had  been  suffering  for  a  long  time  under  a  com- 
plaint about  which  the  ancient  writers  give  us  no  exact 
information,  but  which  the  imperial  physicians  appear 
only  to  have  aggravated  by  the  use  of  warm  remedies. 
Mum  was  at  length  called  in,  and  the  emperor  placed 
himself  in  his  hands.  Discarding  all  fomentations  and 
heating  remedies,  Musa  prescribed  the  cold  bath  and 
refreshing  drinks,  and  Augustus  soon  recovered  the 
health  to  which  he  had  long  been  a  stranger.  (Sue- 
tot.,  Vit.  Aug.,  81.— Dio  Cats.,  53,  30  —Plin  ,  89, 
1)  Augustas  and  the  senate  not  only  presented  Musa 
with  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  but  also  bestowed 
upon  him  the  rank  of  an  equet  or  knight,  and  caused  a 
brazen  statue  to  be  erected  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Ms- 
cnlapios.  (Ackermann,  Frolut.  de  Ant.  Mus.,  $  6,  p. 
15.)  It  is  also  said,  that,  oat  of  consideration  for  Mu- 
sa, the  whole  medical  profession  were  to  be  exempted 


from  taxes  for  the  time  to  come.  Indeed,  from  this  pe- 
riod, instruction  in  the  healing  art  became  more  highly 
esteemed  at  Rome,  and  was  placed  on  a  level  wiU 
the  teaching  of  Philology,  Rhetoric,  and  Philosophy 
(Consult  Gaupp,  de  prof,  tt  med.  eorumque  prmileg.. 
p.  89,  Vratislav.,  1837.)  Musa  was  not  always,  how- 
ever, so  successful  in  his  practice  ;  and  the  use  of  tht 
cold  bath,  which  had  saved  Augustus,  hastened,  or,  at 
least,  could  not  prevent,  the  death  of  the  young  Mar 
cellus.  This,  at  least,  is  the  account  given  by  Din 
Caasius  (53,  30).  It  muat  be  observed,  however,  in 
justice  to  Musa*  that  Suetonius,  Velleius  Paterculue, 
Pliny,  and  Tacitus,  are  silent  on  this  head.  Dio  Caa- 
sius, in  another  passage  (53,  33),  states,  that  Livia  waa 
suspected  by  some  of  having  cauaed  poison  to  be  ad- 
ministered to  young  Marcellus,  which  baffled  all  the 
skill  of  his  physicians ;  but  he  adda,  that  the  preva- 
lence of  a  severe  epidemic  during  that  and  the  follow- 
ing year,  by  which  great  numbers  perished,  rendered 
this  suspicion  somewhat  improbable.  Velleius  Pater- 
culus, Pliny,  and  Tacitus  make' no  such  reproach  to 
the  memory  of  Musa ;  and  Servius,  in  a  note  to  Virgil 
(JSn.,  6,  868),  attributes  the  death  of  Marcellus  to 
a  different  cause.  (Compare  Bianconi,  Lettrtt  tur 
CeUe,  p.  69. — Rote,  Diet,  de  Aug.  tontr.  med.  euro- 
to,  Hal.,  1741.)  The  cold  bath,  after  this,  wss  for 
a  long  time  discontinued,  until  Channia  of  Massilia 
brought  it  again  into  use  at  Rome,  with  great  emolu- 
ment to  himself  and  advantage  to  invalids.  (Pfin.,  L 
c — Ettai  Hist,  tur  le  Med.  en  France,  p.  30,  Part*, 
1763.) — The  talents  of  Musa  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  confined  to  the  medical  art.  Virgil  praises  his 
spirit  and  taste  in  an  epigram  contained  in  the  Catalcc- 
ta  (13),  in  which  he  says  that  Phoebus  and  the  Muses 
had  bestowed  upon  him  their  choicest  gifts.  He  ap- 
pears, in  fact,  to  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  both  , 
Virgil  and  Horace,  the  latter  of  whom  he  advised  le 
leave  off  bathing  at  Bain.  (Epitt.,  1,  15.)  Musa  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  first  that  made  use  of  the  flesh  of 
vipers  in  curing  ulcers,  and  employed,  aa  aimples,  let- 
tuce, succory,  and  endives.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
many  remedies,  which  all  bore  his  name.  (Galen,  dt 
Comp.  Med.,  etc.  loc  ,  lib.  8,  p.  387,  <&c—  Plin.,  89, 6.) 
— Two  works  are  erroneously  ascribed  to  Muss,  one  a 
treatise  "De  Herha  Betonica,"  published  by  Humel- 
berg  with  notes,  Tigur.,  1537,  4to ;  and  the  other  a 
poetical  fragment,  "  De  taenia  taletudinc,"  addressed 
to  Maecenas,  which  appeared  at  Nuremberg,  1538, 8vo, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Troppau.  The  genuine  frag- 
ments of  Musa  were  collected  by  Caldam  :  "  AntonU 
Mutafragmenta  qua  txtlant?  Banana,  1800, 8vo.— 
There  is  a  curious  dissertation  of  Bishop  Atterbury'a 
(Land.,  1740,  8vo),  in  which  he  undertakes  to  prove 
that  Virgil  has  commemorated  Muaa  in  the  twelfth  hook 
of  the  ibneid,  under  the  character  of  Iaspis.  (Biogr. 
Vniv  ,  vol.  30,  p.  465,  teq. — Sprengel,  Hist.  Med ,  vol. 
3,  p.  23,  teq.— Bohr,  Gesch.  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  691.) 

Mus.x,  certain  goddesses  who  presided  over  poetry, 
music,  and  all  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  and  who 
were  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  by  the  nymph  Mnemos- 
yne. No  definite  number  of  the  Muses  is  given  by 
Homer ;  for  the  verse  in  which  they  are  said  to  be  nine 
is  now  regarded  as  spurious.  (Old  ,  24,  60.)  Perhapa 
originally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Erinnyea  and  so  many 
other  deities,  there  was  no  precise  number.  Pnusan- 
ias  (9,  29, 1)  gives  an  old  tradition,  according  to  which 
there  were  only  three  Muses :  Mclete  (Practice), 
Mncme  (Memory),  and  A  cede  (Song).  A  rains  said 
there  were  four,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  the  nymph 
Plusia  (Wealthy),  and  that  their  names  were  Thelii- 
noe  (Mind-tooihcr),  Acode,  Melete,  and  Arche  (Begin- 
ning.—Cic,  JV.  D.,  3,  81.— Eudoeia,  394).  AIc- 
man  and  some  other  poets  made  the  Muses  the  daugh- 
ters of  Heaven  and  Earth.  (Diod.  Sic,  47. — Paw 
tan.,  9,  29,  4.)  The  more  received  opinion  makes 
them  nine  in  number,  and,  as  we  have  already  remark- 
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ed,  the  dsuehters  of  Jupiter  and  of  Mnemosyne,  the 
sodden  of  Memory.  (He*.,  Theog.,  63,  teqq. — Id.  to., 
76.) — The  names  of  the  Muses  were  Calliope,  Clio, 
Melpomene,  Euterpe,  Erato,  Terpsichore,  Urania,  Tha- 
lia, and  Polymnia,  an  account  or  each  of  whom  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  names,  as  well  as  of  the  par- 
ticular departments  which  later  ages  assigned  to  each. 
— Pieria  in  Macedonia  is  said  by  Hesiod(  Theog.,  53) 
to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Muses ;  and  every- 
thing relating  to  them  proves  the  antiquity  of  the  tra- 
dition, that  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  these  god- 
desses came  from  the  North  into  Hellas.  (Buttmaxn, 
MythU.,  vol.  1,  p.  293.— Vott,  Mytkol.  Britfe,  vol 
4,  p.  3.— Miller,  Orekom.,  p.  381.—  Id.,  ProUgotn., 
p.  819.)  Almost  all  the  mountains,  grottoes,  and 
springs  from  which  they  hare  derived  their  appella- 
tions, or  which  were  sacred  to  them,  were  in  Mace- 
donia, Thesasly,  Phocia,  or  Beeotia.  Such  are  the 
mountains  Pimpla,  Pindus,  Parnassus,  Helicon;  the 
fountains  Hippocrene,  Aganippe,  Castalia;  and  also 
the  Corycian  Cave. — The  Muses,  as  Homer  informs  us 
(12.,  3, 694),  met  the  Thracian  Tbamyris  in  Dorion  (in 
the  Peloponnesus)  as  he  was  returning  from  CEchalia. 
He  had  boasted  that  he  could  excel  them  in  singing ; 
and,  enraged  at  his  presumption,  they  struck  him  blind 
add  deprived  him  of  his  knowledge  of  music.  Shortly 
after  the  birth  of  these  goddesses,  the  nine  daughters 
of  Pierua,  king  of  ^Emathii,  are  said  to  have  challenged 
them  to  a  contest  Of  singing.  The  place  of  trial  was 
Mount  Helicon.  At  the  song  of  the  daughters  of  Pi- 
aftts,  the  sky  became  dark,  and  all  nature  waa  put  out 
of  harmony ;  but  at  that  of  the  Moses,  the  heavens 
themselves,  the  stars,  the  sea,  and  the  rivers,  stood  mo- 
tionless, and  Helicon  swelled  up  with  delight,  so  that 
nis  summit  would  have  reached  the  sky  had  not  Nep- 
tunc  directed  Pegasus  to  strike  it  with  his  hoof.  The 
Muses  then  turned  the' presumptuous  maidens  into' 
Mine  different  kinds  of  birds.  (Nicander,  ap.  Anton. 
Lit.,  9.)  Ovid,  who  relates  the  same  legend  {.Met.,  5, 
300,  teqq.),  says  they  were  turned  into  magpies,  and 
he  is  followed  by  Statins.  (Sitv.,  3,  4,  19.)— The 
most  probable  derivation  of  the  name  Mute  (UoBeta) 
seems  to  be  that  which  dedncea  it  from  the  obsolete 
verb  /iaa,  "  to  inquire"  or  "  intent ;"  so  that  the  Mu- 
ses are  nothing  more  than  personifications  of  the  in- 
ventive potver*  of  the  mind  as  displayed  in  the  several 
arts.    (KeightUy't  Mythology,  p.  186,  teqq.) 

Mcsaos,  I.  an  early  Greek  bard,  of  whom  little 
more  is  known  than  of  Orpheus,  the  history  of  his  life 
being  enveloped  in  mystery  and  encumbered  with  fa- 
bles. Plato  calls  him  the  son  of  Selene,  and,  as  if  to 
leave  no  doubt  about  the  meaning  of  this  latter  name, 
Hermes ianax,  in  a  passage  of  his  Leontion,  preserved 
by  Athensus,  says  that  Mene,  that  is,  the  Moon,  was 
the  mother  of  this  poet,  whom  he  styles  the  favourite 
of  the  Graces.  (Athen.,  13,  p.  697,  e.  -Compare 
Schol.  ad  Arittoph.,  Ran.,  1066.)  Others  merely 
make  a  nymph  to  hare  been  his  psrent.  Musaeus  was 
born  either  at  Athens  or  at  Eleusis,  for  the  ancient 
writers  are  not  agreed  upon  this  point :  be  waa  origi- 
nally, however,  from  Thrace,  and  descended  from  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  EumdlpidtB,  which  owed  its 
origin  to  the  Thracian  Eumolpus.  This  family  waa 
in  possession  of  certain  mysteries  and  peculiar  rites  of 
initiation,  and  claimed  from  father  to  son  the  gift  of 
prophecy.  Muaseus  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  in  descent 
from  Eumolpus :  tradition  named  Antiphenes  for  his 
father.  He  is  placed  in'  the  Arundelian  marbles  at 
1436  B.C.,  when  his  hymns  are  said  to  have  been  re- 
ceived into  the  celebration  of  the  Eleusinian  mysteries. 
He  passed  the  greater  part  of  hia  life  at  Athens,  and 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  the  quarter  of  the  city  where 
he  had  resided,  and  where  he  was  also  interred,  still 
bore  the  name  of  Museum  (Mmaelov. — Pausan.,  1, 
38).  He  was  married  to  De'iope,  by  whom  he  bad  Eu- 
aaolpus  tberpungcr,  who  presided  at  the  expiation  of 


Hercules.    Some  traditions  made  Muscat  the  dueiptt 
Of  Orpheus ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  call  him  the  pre- 
ceptor of  the  latter;  and  Suidas  states  expressly,  Jmi, 
although  a  disciple  of  Orpheus,  he  was  more  advanced 
in  years  than  toe  latter,  who  bequeathed  to  him  bit 
lyre.    According  to  another  tradition,  this  intniment 
was  intrusted  to  Musaeus  by  the  Muses,  who  had  found 
it  on  the  seashore  after  the'  death  of  Orpheus.— The 
poems  of  Musnus,  neglected  very  probably  si  a  later 
period,  when  the  poetry  of  Ionia,  more  consonant  with 
the  genius  of  the  Greek  nation,  became  widely  diffused, 
were  interpolated  to  such  a  degree,  that,  when  in  s 
subsequent  age  they  became  the  subject  of  critical  in- 
vestigation, it  was  no  longer  possible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween what  waa  original  and  what  had  been  added. 
Pausaniaa  (1, 22)  regarded  the  hymn  in  honour  of  Cera 
aa  the  only  genuine  one  :  all  the  rest  appeared  to  him 
the  work  of  Onomacritua,  who  was  contemporary  with 
the  Pisistratide  ;  for  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Lander, 
which  we  have  remaining,  is  by  another  Museus,  ear- 
nsmed  the  grammarian. — We  will  now  proceed  to  enu- 
merate the  titles  of  the  works  ascribed  to  the  ancient 
bard. — Xp^ouot  ("  Oracle*").    Musseus,  according  u 
Herodotus  (8,  96),  had  predicted  the  happy  issue  of 
the  battle  of  Salamis;  that  is,  some  one  had  applied  to 
this  event,  so  glorious  for  the  Greeks,  one  of  the  old 
prophecies  preserved  smong  the  people ;  just  as  wet 
afterward  done  with  regard  to  the  three  verses  preserv- 
ed for  us  by  Pausanias  (10,  9),  and  in  which  the  Athe- 
nians saw,  with  the  more  willingness,  a  prediction  rel- 
ative to  the  battle  of  ./Egos  Potamos,  because  it  con- 
firmed the  suspicions  they  had  before  entertained  of 
the  treachery  of  Adimantus.   This  last-mentioned  ora- 
cle of  Museus,  and  also'  another,  likewise  in  three 
verses,  preserved  by  Clemens  AlexanOrinus  (Sto- 
mal*, 8,  p.  738),  are  the  two  chief  fragments  that  n> 
main  to  as  of  the  poetry  of  Masons.    His  oracles 
were  collected  by  Onomacritua,  in  obedience  to  tat 
orders  of  Hippsrcbus ;  but  the  poet  Lasus,  of  Her- 
mione,  having  delected  the  fraud  practised  by  Ono- 
macritua, who  bad  intermingled  hia  qwn  production 
with  these  ancient  prophecies,  Hipparcbus  drove  toe 
impostor  into  exile.    (Herodotut,  7,  6.)   It  appears, 
that  after  this  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  what 
belonged  to  Musaeus  from  what  had  been  interpola- 
ted by  Onomacritua.— 2.  TeXtral  {"Initiations").  A 
passage  in  the  Republic  of  Plato  (vol.  6,  p.  221,  el 
Bipont  )  explains  the  object  of  this  species  of  poe- 
try :  by  these  initiatory  forms  the  acts  of  sacrilege 
committed  either  by  individuals  or  entire  communitiee 
were  expiated.    They  were  also  cited  under  the  title 
of  KaSap/ioi  ("  Purification*"),  or  TlapaXooetc  ("At- 
toiutiont"). — 3.  'Axeotif  votrup  ("  Charms  again* 
maladiet").     Cited  by  Aristophanes  (Ran.,  1033) 
and  Eustathios  (ad.  11.,  inerod.). — 4.  2+aipa("Tlu 
Sphere").    An  astrological  poem.  Diogenes  Laertius, 
in  speaking  of  Musaeus,  says,  Kotijoai  ii  Qeoymtat 
koI  Sq^olpov  rrpurov :  the  meaning  of  this  is,  that  be 
was  the  first  who  versified  such  subjects  aa  a  Theogo- 
ny  and  the  Sphere.   Sir  Isaac  Newton  incorrectly 

fires  this  a  literal  translation,  that  Musaeus  wss  the 
ret  who  constructed  a  sphere,  and  on  this  error  is 
founded  the  calculation  of  that  celebrated  mathemati- 
cian, according  to  which  the  Argooautic  expedition 
took  place  936  B.C.  (Consult  Clavier,  Hut.  du 
premier*  temp*  de  la  Ortce,  id  ed.,  vol.  8,  p.  24.) — 6. 
Otoyoyla  {"A  Theogony").—«.  TiTavoypafia.  a  de- 
scription of  the  war  of  the  Titans. — 7.  Trroftjuai 
("Precept*").  Addressed  to  his  son  Eumolpus.  Also 
cited  under  the  title  of  EfyiWrrra  iroitjeic.  It  is  sup- 
posed by  some  to  hare  been  a  code  of  instructions  for 
the  celebration  of  the  mysteries.  According  to  Sui- 
das, it  contained  4000  verses. — 8.  Kparijp.  Servius 
(ad  JSn.,  6,  667)  is  the  only  one  that  cites  this  poem. 
He  saya  it  was  the  first  production  of  Museus,  and 
was  dedicated  to  Orpheus.  The  title  would  seem  to  in- 
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scales  walk  of  a  mixed  character,  u  the  t«nn  Kptryp 
denote**  veeeel  in  which  wine  and  water  were  raized. 
-9.  A  Hymn  to  Certs.   Cited  by  Psoas  niss  a*  the 
seij  authentic  production  of  Mussms.    It  wa*  com- 
posed for  the  family  of  the  Lycomedn,  who  appear  to 
hare  cherished  a  particular  veneration  for  Cere* ;  for 
they  possessed  a  temple  of  tbia  goddess,  which  wa* 
destroyed  by  the  Persies* ,  and  which  Themiatoclee, 
who  belonged  to  this  came  family,  rebuilt.  (Plut., 
fit.  Tkem.) — 10.  A  Hymn  tn  honour  of  Bacchus. 
Cited  by  dSlius  Ariatidea  in  hie  Eulogium  on  tbia  di- 
mity,— 11.  Uepi  Ooonpvruv  ("0/  the  ThesproO- 
cm").    Clemen*  Alexaodrinua  eta  tee,  that  Eugara- 
mon  of  Gyrene,  a  poet  wbe  nourished  about  the  53d 
Olympiad,  claimed  tbia  *a  hi*  own  production,  and 
published  it  under  hie  own  name.   To  render  such 
an  act  of  plagiarism  at  all  possible,  the  poem  of 
liueora*  mast  have  previously  fallen  into  complete 
oblivion.    It  contained  a  description  of  the  remark- 
able things  in  Thesprolia. — 11.  Isthmusx  Songs 
Cited  by  the  scholiast*  on  Euripides  and  on  ApoJ- 
kmns  Rbodius.    These  cannot,  however,  have  been 
productions  of  Mosara*,  aa  be  lived  before  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Isthmian  games  — The  few  ecst- 
tered  remains  that  we  possess  of  Musaus  neve  been 
reunited  by  H.  Stephens,  in  his  collection  of,  the 
philosophic  poets,  and,  among  others,  by  Fassow, 
in  his  •' Muemus,  Ursckrift,  UtUrtttsntng,  Etniei- 
tnug,  umd  Krititthe  Anrneriatngeit,"  Leipzig,  1810, 
8vo. — II.  A  native  of  Epbesus,  who  resided  at  Per- 
gejnue.    He  wee  the  auahoe  of  an  epic  poem  in  ten 
books,  entitled  Perms,  and  also  of  other  effusions 
in  honour  of  Eumeaes  and  Attains.    Moreri  think* 
that  he  wrote  the  Isthmian  Song*,  which  the  scho- 
liast* on  Euripides  and  on  Apouoniua  Rhodios  cite 
under  the  name  of  Muismis,    He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  writer  of  whom  Martial  speaks  (IS, 
97). — III.  A  grammarian,  the  author  of  a  poem  found- 
ed en  the  story  ef  Hero  and  Leender.    Opinions  have 
greedy  varied  relative  to  the  age  of  this  production. 
Jtriius  Caesar  Scahger  believed  that  it  wa*  the  compo- 
sition of  the  elder  Mnseus,  the  Athenian,  and  anterior, 
consequently,  to  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    (Art  Pott., 
5,  2,  314.)   The  poem  in  question  is  undoubtedly, 
as  far  aa  regards  the  story  itself  and  toe  diction  in 
which  it  is  arrayed,  worthy  ef  a  place  among  the  ear- 
lier poems  of  the  Greeks ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
it  bears  evident  marks  of  a  much  more  recent-  origin, 
aa  well  in  the  colouring  of  sentiment  with  which  the 
author  has  softened  down  the  plainer  end  less  deli- 
cate handling  of  such  subjects  a*  this,  which  mark- 
ed the  earlier  writers,  as  in  some  of  the  images  which 
are  occasionally  introduced.    For  example,  no  poet  of 
the  Homeric  age  would  have  indulged  in  such  a  senti- 
ment as  toe  following :  "  The  ancients  falsely  asserted 
that  there  were  only  three  Graces:  every  laughing 
glance  of  Hero's  blooms  with  a  hundred."   The  opin- 
ion, therefore,  of  the  elder  Sosliger  has  been  rejected 
by  Joseph  hi*  am,  and  by  all  subsequent  critics. 
Some  have  placed  this  poem  in  the  12th  or  18th  cen- 
tury, because  the  first  sod  only  mention  of  it  is  made 
by  Tsetses,  who  speaks  of  it  in  bis  Chiliads  (S,  436  ; 
10,  620  ;  13, 948).   The  purity  of  language,  however, 
and  the  taste  which  distinguish  this  production  of  Mu- 
bsjbo,  do  not  warrant  the  opinion  of  its  having  been  so 
modern  a  work.    Hence  some  critics  have  endeav- 
oured to  show  that  Achillea  Tatius  and  Arisuenetue 
had  it  under  their  eyea  when  they  wrote.  Now  Achil- 
lea Tatioe  is  supposed  by  the  best  philologists  to  have 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  and  Aris- 
uenetna  about  the  close  of  the  same  century.  Again, 
Hermann,  in  hie  remarks  on  the  changes  experienced 
bv  the  Greek  hexameter,  hss  shown' that  the  poem  ef 
itero  aawl  Leaader  is  later  than  the  Dionysiacs  of  Noft- 
nue.     From  ail  these  approximations,  therefore,  we 
may  not'  tbe  era  of  the  poem  in  question  between  480 


aad  480  A.D.  A  circumstance,  nwreovt 
tant  in  itself,  comes  in  support  of  this  calculation.  "All 
the  manuscripts  give  to  the  author  of  the  poem  the 
title  of  grammarian  :  now,  among  the  letters  of  Pro- 
copius  of  Gsaa,  there  is  one  addressed  to  a  certain 
Musaus  :  and  though  he  is  not  styled,  in  the  address, 
a  grammarian,  yet  the  letter  evidently  is  intended  for 
a  person  of  this  description.  The  period  when  Proeo- 
pius  flourished  is  fixed  at  about  530  A.D.  If  we  sup- 
pose, then,  that  the  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander  waa  a 
production  of  Museas's  youth,  and  that  be  bad  attained 
an  advanced  age  when  Procopius  addressed  to  him  the 
letter  in  question,  perhaps  between  480  and  600  A.D, 
nothing  will  prevent  our  regarding  the  correspondent 
of  Procopius  aa  the  author  of  this  poem,  which  thus 
might  have  been  composed  before  460  A.D.  —  The 
poem  in  question  bears  tbe  following  title,  Td  faff 
Upo  toi  Mav&pw.  It  consists  of  340  hexameters. 
The  story  on  which  it  is  founded  ia  an  old  one ;  Vir- 
gil and  Ovid  were  both  acquainted  with  it,  and  it  bear* 
on  it*  very  front  the  stamp  of  antiquity :  tbe  merit  of- 
the  composition,  however,  does  not  the  less  belong  to 
the  poet.  "  The  Hero  end  Leander,"  observe*  Elton, 
"exhibits  that  refinement  of  sentiment,  and  that  spark- 
ling antithetical  ornament  which  are  the  indications' 
of  modern  composition.  It  is  a  beautiful  and  impas- 
sioned production ;  combining  in  its  love-details  the 
warmth  and  luxuriance-  of  Ovid,  with  tbe  delicate  and 
graceful  nature  of  Apolloniua  Rbodius;  and,  in  the 
peril  and  tumult  of  the  catastrophe,  rising  to  the  gloomy 
grandeur  of  Homeric  description."  (Specimens  of  the 
Classic  Poets,  voL  8,  p.  380 — Schbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  / 
vol.  1,  p.  46,  ssf«. — Id.,  voL  3,  p.  188,  ttqq. —  Id., 
vol.  8, p.  85,  seqo.)  The  best  editions  of  Mueeus  sre, 
that  of  Schroder,  Leotard.,  1743,  8vo,  and  Megd., 
177S,  8vo,  improved  by  Schafler,  Lift.,  1836,  8vo; 
that  of  Psssow,  Lift.,  1810, 8vo;  and  that  of  M attains, 
Hoi.,  1814,  8vo. 

MvtU  or  Mocii,  a  daughter  of  Q.  Mutiua  Scnvola, 
and  sister  of  Metellus  Celer.  She  waa  Pompey's 
third  wife.  Her  infidelity  induced  her  hosbsnd  to  di- 
vorce her,  on  hia  return  from  the  Mithradatic  war,  al- 
though she  bed  borne  him  three  children.  Cesar  was 
tbe  seducer ;  and  hence,  when  Pom  pay  married  Cesar's 
daughter,  all  blamed  him  for  turning  off  a  wife  who  had 
been  the  mother  of  three  children,  to  espouse  the 
daughter  of  a  man  whom  he  bad  often,  with  a  sigh, 
called  "  bis  iEgisthus."  Mucia's  disloyalty  must  hsve 
bean  very  public,  since  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  letter* 
to  A  ttieus,  says,  "  JMamrtiam  Mucin,  tehtmenter  pro- 
bttmr."  (Ef.  sdAtt.,  1,  13.) 

MdtIha,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  now  Modeno,  sit-  - 
cate  on  the  dSmilian  Way,  in  a  southeast  direction 
from  PiaeerHia  and  Parma.  It  ie  often  mentioned  in 
history,  and  more  particularly  during  the  stormy  pe- 
riod which  intervened  between  the  death  of  Cessr  and 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Livy  asserts  (39,  66)  that 
Molina  waa  colonised  the  same  year  with  Parma,  that 
ia,  669  U.C. ;  but  Polybius  speaks  of  it  aa  a  Roman 
colony  thirty-four  years  prior  to  that  date  (3,  40).  Ci- 
cero atylea  it  (Phil.,  6,  91  "fimittmoai  et  splendidis- 
timam  Popuii  Romam  CtiotamtH."  It  sustained  a  se- 
vere eiege  against  the  troops  of  Antony,  A.U.C.  709. 
D.  Brutus,  who  defended  the  place,  being  apprixed  of 
tbe  approach  of  the  consols  Hirtius  and  Fanes  by 
means  of  carrier-pigeons,  made  an  obstinate  defence. 
Antony,  being  finally  defeated  by  those  generals  and 
Octavius,  waa  forced  to  raise  the  siege.  (Lit.,  Epit. 
118  et  119.— Cte.,  Bp.  td  Fern.,  10,  14.— VtU.  Pa 
ten.,  3.  61.— Floras,  4,  4.— Suet.,  Aug.,  10.)  Muti 
na  was  slso  famous  for  ita  wool.  From  Tacitus  (Hist, 
3, 63)  we  team  that  it  waa  a  munrcrpiom.  (Cramer't 
Arte,  half,  vol.  Up.  66.) 

MoTiiros.    Fid.  Mo  ton  us: 

Mutios  or  Monica.-    Vii.  Scmvola. 

Motuhds  or  Motfnos,  a  deity  among  the  Romans, 
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much  the  same  aa  the  Priapoa  of  the  Greeks.  Hit 
temple  was  at  first  in  the  city,  but  was  afterward,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  removed  to  the  twenty-sixth 
milestone.  Festus  calls  him  Mutinus  Titinus.  (Con- 
sult Lactam  ,  1,  20. — Arnob.,  I.  4,  p.  131. — August, 
it  Cm.  Dei,  4,  11.— Id.  to.,  6,  9  —  Tertull.,  Apot.,  e. 
16 — Dulaure,  Hist,  its  Cultes,  vol.  8,  p.  160,  seqq.) 

Muziais,  s  harbour  of  India  intra  Qangem,  on  the 
western  coast,  below  the  Sinus  Barygazenus.  It  was 
mncH  frequented  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  though 
somewhat  dangerous  to  visit  on  account  of  the  pirates 
in  its  vicinity.  (Plin.,  6,  S3.)  It  appears  to  corre- 
spond tc  the  modem  MiTTno  or  Mirdsehno.  (Man- 
nert,  Getrfr.,  vol.  5,  pt.  1,  p.  199,  seqq.) 

MvcXi.t,  I.  a  promontory  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
opposite  the  island  of  Samoa.  It  is  s  continuation  of 
Mount  Messogis,  which  chain  ran  along  the  upper 
side  of  tho  Meander  for  the.  greater  part  of  its  course. 
Mycale  waa  known  to  Homer  (7/.,  8,  869),  and,  at  a 
later  day,  the  Panionium,  or  solemn  assembly  of  the 
Ionian  ststes,  waa  held  in  a  temple  situate  at  its  foot. 
(Herod.,  1,  148).  Its  principal  celebrity,  however, 
arose  from  the  battle  that  waa  fought  here  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians  on  the  8Sd  of  September,  479 
B.C.,  the  same  day  that  Msrdonius  was  defeated  at 
Plates.  The  battle  of  Mycale  took  place  in  the  morn- 
ing, that  of  Platea  in  the  evening.  The  Samians, 
without  the  knowledge  of  their  tyrant  or  the  Persisns, 
had  sent  messengers  to  invite  the  Grecian  fleet  at 
Deloa  to  pass  ovpr  to  Ionia,  assuring  the  commanders 
of  their  superiority  to  the  Persian  force  in  those  sees, 
and  of  the  disposition  of  the  Ionians  to  revolt.  The 
Greeks  complied  ;  and  on  their  approach,  the  Persian 
leaders,  feeling  themselves  too  weak  for  a  sea-fight, 
sent  away  the  Phoenician  ships,  and,  bringing  the  others 
to  the  promontory  of  Mycale,  near  Miletus,  where  the 
land-army  was  'encamped,  drew  them  npon  the  beach, 
an  easy  thing  with  the  light  vessels  used  in  ancient 
war,  and  surrounded  them  with  a  rampart.  The  Per- 
sian, land-army  was  under  the  command  of  Tigranes, 
and  amounted  to  60,000  men.  It  had  been  left  by 
Xerxea,  when  he  began  his  expedition,  for  the  security 
of  Ionia  :  he  himself  was  still  at  Sardis.  The  army 
waa  posted  in  front  of  the  ships.  The  chief  com- 
mander of  the  Greeks  waa  Leotychides,  a  Spartan  of 
one  of  the  royal  houses.  On  arriving,  he  repeated, 
with  the  same  double  purpose,  the  stratagem  of  The- 
mistocles  at  Artomisium.  Sailing  slong  the  shore,  he 
made  proclamation  by  a  herald  to  the  Ionians,  bidding 
them  remember  that  the  Greeks  were  fighting  for  their 
liberty.  The  Persians  were  already  jealous  of  the 
Samians,  because  they  had  ransomed  and  sent  home 
some  Athenian  prisoners  ;  and  their  suspicions  being 
strengthened  and  made  more  general  by  the  proclama- 
tion, they  disarmed  the  Samians,  and  aent  the  Mile- 
sians to  guard  the  passes,  under  pretence  of  profiting 
by  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  but  really  to  re- 
move them  from  the  camp.  The  Athenians,  advan- 
cing along  the  beach,  commenced  the  action,  followed 
by  the  Corinthians,  Troszenians,  and  Sicyonians.  After 
some  hard  fighting  they  drove  the  enemy  to  his  intrench- 
merits,  and  then  forced  the  enclosure,  on  which  the 
mass  of  the  srmy  fled,  tho  Persians  only  still  resisting. 
It  was  not  till  now  that  the  Lacedemonians  came  up, 
having  been  impeded  by  steep  and  broken  ground. 
On  seeing  the  Greeks  prevailing,  the  Samians.  though 
unarmed,  did  what  they  could  in  their  favour,  and  the 
other  Ionians  followed  their  example,  and  sided  with 
the  Greeks.  The  Milesians,  who  had  been  sent  to 
guard  the  passes  by  the  Persians,  turned  against  them, 
and  slaughtered  the  fugitives.  All  Ionia  now  revolted. 
The  fleet  proceeded  to  Samoa,  where  a  consultation 
was  held  on  the  fate  of  that  country.  It  could  not 
protect  itself  unassisted,  and  its  defence  was  a  burden 
the  Greeks  were  loath  to  support.  The  Peloponne- 
eiane  proposed  to  remove  the  inhabitants,  and  settle 
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them  on  the  lands  of  those  states  that  had  joined  it* 
common  enemy:  but  the  Athenians  were  averts  to 
the  desolation  of  Ionia,  and  jealous  of  the  interfereocs 
of  others  with  their  colonies ;  and  when  they  orgs! 
the  reception  of  the  loniana  into  the  confederacy,  the 
Peloponnesians  gave  way,  and  the  Samians,  Chiana, 
and  other  islanders  who  bad  joined  the  fleet  were  ad- 
mitted.---Herodotus  ststes,  that,  after  the  disemberes- 
tion  of  the  Gteeks,  and  previous  to  the  battle,  a  her- 
ald's wand  was  discovered  by  them  on  the  beach  as 
they  were  advancing  towards  the  enemy,  and  that  a 
rumour,  in  consequence,  circulated  among  the  Greeks 
that  a  victory  had  been  obtained  by  their  coontrjmea 
over  the  forces  of  Mardonina.    Nothing,  indeed,  cool! 
be  more  natural  than  such  a  rumour,  whether  it  ha 
considered  ss  the  effect  of  accident  or  design :  that* 
should  afterward  have  been  found  to  coincide  with  tor 
truth,  ia  one  of  those  marvels  which  would  be  intol- 
erable in  a  fictitious  narrative,  and  yet  now  and  tho 
occur  in  the  real  course  of  events.   Being  believe!, 
however,  without  any  reason,  it  wsa  much  more  effica- 
cious in  raising  the  confidence  snd  courage  of  tat 
Greeks  than  if  it  had  been  transmitted  through  any  or- 
dinary channel  on  the  strongest  evidence.   For  now 
the  favour  of  the  gods  seemed  visible,  not  only  in  tat 
substance,  but  in  toe  manner  of  the  tidings.  (7W- 
waWs  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  368.  —  Herod.,  9,  98,  «•).) 
— Mount  Mycale,  according  to  Strabo,  was  well  wood- 
ed, and  abounded  with  game  ;  a  character  which,  a 
Chandler  reports,  it  still  retains.    This  traveller  da- 
scribes  it  aa  a  high  ridge,  with  a  beaulifully-coUiwtsi 
plain  at  its  foot,  and  several  villages  on  its  silt. 
( Travels,  p.  179,  seq.) — II.  It  has  been  a  subjects! 
considerable  discussion  among  commentators,  to  u- 
certain  the  meaning  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  his  Lifeef 
Cimon  (3,  S),  where  he  makes  this  commander  to  hut 
gained  a  victory  at  Mycale  over  the  combined  lead 
of  the  Cyprisns  and  Phoenicians.    The  battle  is  de- 
scribed by  Diodorua  Siculus  (8,  61),  and  by  Plmares 
in  his  Life  of  Cimon.    It  is  mentioned  also  by  Tb> 
cydidea  (1, 100),  by  Plato  (Menex. — Op.,  ed.  Bek  ,  pt 
8,  vol.  8,  p.  391),  by  Polveoua  (1,  34),  by  Frontinw 
(4,  7,  46),  and  by  Mela  (f,  14).    But  all  these  author- 
ities uniformly  make  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  at 
the  river  Eurymedon,  not  far  from  Cyprus.   In  order 
to  free  Cornelius  Nepos  from  the  charge  of  a  gits) 
error,  it  is  best  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Tcachucke,  wa» 
thinka  that  there  must  hsve  been  a  second  and  ob- 
scurer Mycale,  near  the  Eorvmedon  in  Pamphjrlia, 
where  the  battle  above  referred  to  waa  fought.  (Can- 
pare  Fischer,  ad  Com.  Hep.,  I.  e.) 

MvOALiaatrSi  a  city  of  Beeotia,  northeast  of  Thebes, 
and  a  abort  distance  to  the  west  of  Aulis.  It  was  aa 
ancient  place,  and  known  to  Homer.  (II.,  8,  498.— 
Hymn,  in  ApoU.,  884.)  We  learn  from  Thncydide* 
that,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Mycalessns  sustained 
a  most  afflicting  disaster,  owing  to  an  attack  madt 
upon  it  by  some  Thracian  troops  in  the  pay  of  Athena. 
These  barbarians,  having  surprised  the  town,  put  tO 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  sparing  neither  women 
nor  children,  since  they  savagely  butchered  a  number 
of  boys  who  were  assembled  in  the  public  school  be- 
longing to  the  place.  The  historian  sffirms,  that  Out 
was  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which  ever  befell  a 
city.  (Thucyd.,  7,  3(1. — Pausan  ,  I,  83.  —  SiraU 
404 . )  The  only  remarkable  building  which  it  powtt- 
ed  was  a  temple  of  Ceres.  Sir  W.  Gell  has  the  fol- 
lowing note  on  the  rains  of  this  ancient  town.  "  Blocks 
and  foundations  of  a  temple,  and  tombs ;  possibly  the 
temple  of  Ceres  Mycalcssia.  The  wall  of  a  city  on 
the  left,  about  three  hundred  yards.  Many  traces, 
probably,  of  Mycalessns."  (fit*.,  p.  130. — Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  161,  seqq.) 

Mycin*,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Argolis,  in  s  north 
eastern  direction  from  Argos.  It  was  /aid  to  have 
been  founded  by  Perseus,  slier  toe  death  of  his  grand- 
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tither  Acrisius.    (Pausanias,  2,  18. — Strabo,  377.) 
The  name,  was  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from 
Mycene,  daughter  of  Inachus  ;  hut  others  assigned  a 
different  origin  to  the  word,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pau- 
sanias  (2,  16).    Perseus  was  succeeded  by  Sthenrlus, 
married  to  a  daughter  of  Pclops  named  Astydamia  ; 
after  whom  followed  Euryatheus,  Atrens,  and  Aga- 
memnon.   Under  the  last  named  monarch,  the  empire 
of  Mycene  reached  its  highest  degree  of  opulence  and 
power,  since  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  the 
whole  of  Greece.    (Thucyi.,  1,  9  —  Diod.  Sic,  II, 
65.) — Mycenae,  which  had  been  superior  even  to  Argos 
in  the  Trojan  war,  declined  after  the  return  of  the  Her- 
actids ;  and  in  the  78th  Olympiad,  or  468  B.C.,  the 
Argives,  having  attacked  end  captured  the  city,  lev- 
elled it  to  the  ground  and  enslaved  its  inhabitants. 
(Diod.  Sic,  11,  65. — Strabo,  372.)    Pausaniaa  at- 
tributes the  destruction  of  Mycems  to  the  envy  which 
the  glory  acquired  by  the  troops  of  that  city  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Platza  had  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Argives  (2,  16. — Compare  Herod.,  7, 202).    But  Di- 
odorus  affirms,  that  the  war  arose  from  ■  dispute  rela- 
tive to  the  temple  of  Juno,  which  was  common  to  the 
two  republics.    Strabo  states,  that  eo  complete  was 
the  destruction  of  this  celebrated  capital,  that  not  a 
vestige  remained  of  its  existence.    This  assertion, 
however,  is  not  correct,  since  Pausanias  informs  ns 
that  several  parts  of  the  walls  were  yet  standing,  as 
also  one  of  the  gates,  surmounted  by  lions,  when  be 
visited  the  ruins.    Modern  travellers  have  given  us  a 
full  and  interesting  account  of  these  vestiges.  The 
most  remarkable  among  the  remains  of  antiquity  is 
what  is  termed  the  Treasury  of  Atreus.    It  is  a  hollow 
cone  of  60  feet  in  diameter,  and  as  many  in  height.  It 
is  composed  of  enormous  masses  of  a  very  hard  breccia, 
or  sort  of  pudding-stone.    This  extraordinary  edifice 
has  obviously  been  raised  by  the  projection  of  one  stone 
above  another,  and  they  nearly  meet  at  the  top.  The 
centra)  stone  at  the  top  has  been  removed,  along  with 
two  or  three  others,  snd  yet  the  building  remains  as 
durable  as  ever,  and  will  probably  last  to  the  end  of 
time.    Sir  W.  Gell  discovered  brass  nails  placed  at 
regular  distances  throughout  the  interior,  which  he 
'  thinks  nust  have  served  to  fasten  plates  of  brass  to 
the  wall.    (GeW*  ArgoHs,  p.  29,  teqq .)   These  nails 
consist  of  88  parts  of  copper  and  12  of  tin.  Dr. 
Clarke  opposes  the  opinion  of  this  being  the  Treasury 
•f  Atreus,  principally  on  the  ground  that  it  was  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  deeming  it  far  more  probable, 
and  more  in  conformity  with  what  we  find  in  ancient 
writers,  that  the  Treasury  was  within  the  walls,  in  the 
rery  citadel.    He  considers  it  to  be  the  Heroum  of 
Perseus.    {Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  493,  Land,  ed.)  'What- 
ever may  have  been  its  use,  it  is  worthy  of  notice, 
that  cells  of  bronze  or  brass,  i.  e.,  covered  within  with 
prates  of  brass,  were  very  common  in  ancient  Argolis. 
Soch,  no  doubt;  were  the  brazen  place  of  confinement 
of  Danae.  and  the  lurking-place  of  Eurystheus  when  in 
fear  of  Hercules.    The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls 
are  also  very  curious,  being  evidently  of  that  style  of 
building  called  Cyclopean.    Among  other  things,  the 
Gate  of  the  Lions,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  still  re- 
mains.    The  modem  village  of  Krabata  stsnds  nesr 
the  ruins  of  Mycene. — The  name  of  Mycene  was 
probably  derived  from  its  situation  in  a  recess  (fivxP) 
formed  by  two  mountains,  and  not,  as  Pausanias  im- 
agines, from  a  mushroom,  or  the  pommel  of  a  sword. 

MycebIsos,  a  king  -of  Egypt,  son  of  Cheops  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  129),  but  of  Chemmis  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus  (1,64).  The  last-mentioned  wri- 
■jer  calls  him  Mecherinus  (MeyepJvoc),  a  name  which 
Zoega,  by  the  aid  of  the  Coptic,  makes  equivalent  to 
•« peaceful"  and  which  agrees,  therefore,  very  well 
with  the  epithet  ?iriof  ("mild"  or  "gentle"),  applied  to 
him  by  Herodotus  (I.  e. — Zoega,  de  Obelise,  p.  415.) 
Hycerinus  was  remarkable  for  the  justice  and  modera- 
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tion  of  his  reign.  Larcber  makes  him  to  have  n  led 
over  Egypt  for  the  space  of  20  years,  he  having  as- 
cended the  throne,  according  to  this  critic,  in  B.C. 
1072,  and  having  been  succeeded  by  Asychis  B.C. 
1052. — Mycerinus  built  one  of  the  pyramids,  which 
travellers  usually  call  the  third  one.  It  is  smaller  in 
size  than  the  others,  but,  waa  equally  as  expensive  aa 
the  rest,  being  cased,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus, 
half  way  up  with  Ethiopian  marble.  Herodotus  in- 
forms us  (2,  133)  thai  this  monarch,  after  hiving  reign- 
ed for  no  great  length  of  time,  was  informed  by  the 
oracle  of  Latona,  at  Butos,  that  he  was  destined  to 
live  only  six  yeara  longer ;  and  that,  on  complaining 
that  he,  a  pious  prince,  was  not  allowed  a  long  reign, 
while  his  father  and  grandfather,  who  had  been  inju- 
rious to  mankind  and  impious  to  the  gods,  had  en- 
joyed each  a  long  life,  be  waa  told  that  his  short  life 
was  the  direct  consequence  of  his  piety,  for  the  fates . 
had  decreed  that  for  the  space  of  150  years  Egypt 
should  be  oppressed,  of  which  determination  the  two 
preceding  monarcha  had  been  aware.  (Herod.,  I.  e. 
— Bdhr,  ad  he.) 

Myconob,  one  of  the  Cyclsdes,  lying  a  little  to  the 
east  of  Delos.  It  is  described  by  Athensus  (I,  14)  as 
a  poor  and  barren  island,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
consequently  rapacious  and  fond  of  money.  Strabo 
report  serial  they  lost  their  hair  at  an  early  age,  whenco 
the  name  of  Myconian  was  proverbially  used  to  desig- 
nate a  bald  person.  (Strabo,  487.  —  Compare  the 
words  of  Donatus,  ad  Ter.,  Hee.,  3,  4 :  "  Mycorn 
caha  omnia  jtnentut.")  It  was  also  said,  that  the 
giants  whom  Hercules  had  conquered  lay  in  a  heap 
under  the  island  ;  a  fable  which  gave  rise  to  enothej 
saying  (jtia  tivKovoc),  applied  to  those  authors  whe 
confusedly  mixed  together  things  which  ought  to  have 
been  treated  of  separately.  (Plut.,  Symp.,  1,  2.— 
Zenob.,  Cent.,  6, 17.— AvoUoi.,  1,  6, 2.)  This  island 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (3,  29)  and  Herodotus 
(6,  1 18).  Pliny  assigns  to  it  a  mountain  named  Di- 
mastus  (4,  12).  ScyTax  elates  that  it  had  two  towns 
(p.  22).  The  -modern  name  of  the  island  is  Mycom, 
(Cramer' t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  409,  teqq.) 

MyododTa,  I.  a  province  of  Macedonia,  which  ap- 
pears to  have  extended  from  the  river  Axius  to  the 
lake  Bolbe,  and  at  one  period  even  to  the  Strymon. 
(Herod.,  7,  123.— Thucyd.,  1,  88.)  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Edortes,  a  people  of  Thrace  :  bnl  these 
were  expelled  by  the  Temenide.  (Thucyd.,  2,  99.) 
Under  the  division  of  Mygdonia  we  must  include  sev- 
eral minor  districts,  enumerated  by  different  historians 
and  geographers.  These  are,  Amphaxitis  and  Paraxia, 
Anlhemus  and  Greatonia  or  Crestonia.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  233.) — II.  A  district  of  Meso- 
potamia. The  later  geographical  writers  affix  this 
name  merely  to  the  northeastern  section  of  the  land, 
especially  to  the  country  around  Nisibis ;  Strabo,  hew- 
over,  expressly  includes  the  western  part  also.  He  far- 
ther mentions,  that  the  name  of  the  region,  aa  well  aa  that 
of  the  inhabitants  (Mygdones),  Were  first  given  by  the 
Macedonians.  (Strab.,  747.)  In  this  latter  particular 
he  is  wrong ;  for  we  find  that  the  ten  thousand,  in  their 
retreat,  met  with  Mygdonians  (Xen.,  Anab.,  3,  3), 
united  with  the  Armenians,  who  disputed  with  ttsm 
the  passage  of  the  river  Centrices.  Under  the  Mace- 
donian sway,  the  name  of  Mygdonia  began  to  be  dis- 
used, and  that  of  Anthemusia  ('AvSe/wvoia,  "the 
blooming." — Proeop.,  Per*.,  1,  17)  was  employed  in 
its  steed,  more  especially  with  referenoe  to  the  tract 
of  country  »nclosed  between  Mons  Masius,  the  Eu- 
phrates, anu  the  Chaboras.  (Bfanrprt,  Geogr.,  vol.  5, 
pt.  2,  p.  260,  teqq.) 

Mygdonios,  I.  a  river  of  Mesopotamia,  called  also 
the  Saocoraa,  rising  in  the  district  of  Mygdonia,  and 
falling  into  the  Chaboras.  It  is  now  the  Herma*.  or, 
according  to  others,  the  Smdtckar. — II.  The  epithet 
"  Mygdonian"  iB  applied  by  Horace  (<M.,  2, 12, 22)  te 
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Pbrvgia,  either  from  t  touch  of  the  Mygdonea  having 

Milled  ihere  at  a  very  early  period,  while  they  were  atifl 
regarded  aa  a  Thracian  tribe,  or  elee  from  one  of  the 
ancient  monarch*  of  the  land.  In  favour  of  the  first 
.of  these  opinions  we  have  the  authority  of  Strabo  (675), 
who  speaks  of  the  Mygdonea  aa  occupying  the  northern 
parts  of  Pbrygia.  On  the  other  hand,  Pausanias  makes 
the  Phrygians  to  have  received  the  appellation  of  Myg- 
donians  from  Mygdon,  one  of  their  early  king*  (10, 
27).  With  Pauaaniae  coincide  Stephanos  of  Byxanti- 
otn,  and  the  scholiast  on  Apollonius  Rhodiu*  (2,  787). 
In  Homer,  moreover,  the  Phrygians  are  styled  Xaol 
'Orpyor  *<h  Uvyiovof  ivrtBioto.  The  first  of  these 
two  opinions,  however,  is  evidently  the  more  correct 
one.  It  is  more  consistent  with  reason  that  a  country 
should  give  an  appellation  to  it*  ruler  than  receive 
one  from  him. 

Myodonus  or  Myodon,  I.  an  ancient  monarch  of 
the  Mygdonea.  (Pautan.,  10,  27.—  Vii.  Mygdoous 
II.) — UT  A  brother  of  Hecuba,  Priam's  wife,  who 
reigned  in  part  of  Thrace.  His  son  Cora  bus  was 
called  Mygdomdti  from  him.  ( Virg.,  JEneut,  2, 
841.) 

My  Lis*  (eru»)t  a  city  of  Caria,  situate  to  the  south- 
west of  Stratoniaea,  and  a  short  distance  to  the  north 
«f  the  harbour  Physcus.  It  was.  of  Grecian  origin, 
and  was  founded  at  a  very  early  period,  but  by  whom 
ia  uncertain.  Here,  at  one  time,  resided  Heoatomnue, 
the  progenitor  of  Maosolua.  (Strabo,  669.)  Mylaaa, 
aa  Strabo  reports,  was  situate  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  at 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  containing  veins  of  a  beautiful 
white  marble.  This  was  of  great  advantage  to  the 
city  for  the  construction  of  public  and  other  buildings; 
and  the  inhabitants  were  not  alow  in  availing  them- 
selves of  it ;  (aw  oitiee,  aa  Strabo  remarks,  being  so 
sumptuously  embellished  with  handsome  porticoes  snd 
stalely  temples,  (.Strabo,  659.)  It  was  particularly 
famous,  however,  for  a  very  ancient  temple  of  the  Ca- 
rian  Jove,  and  for  another,  of  nearly  equal  antiquity, 
sacred  to  Jupiter  Osogus.  In  after  time*  a  very  beau- 
tiful temple  waa  erected  here,  dedicated  to  Augustus 
and  to  Roma.  Mylaaa  suffered  severely  in  the  inroad 
of  Lanienus,  during  the  contest  between  Antony  and 
Augustus,  but  was  subsequently  restored i  (Dia  Cut*., 
48, 26.)  Pocooke  saw  the  temple  to  Augustas  nearly 
entire,  but  it  has  since  been  destroyed,  and  the  mate- 
rial* have  been  used  for  building  a  mosque.  (Pococke, 
vol.  2,  pt  2,  c.  6. — Compare  Chandler,  Ana  Minor, 
e.  66.)  Mylaaa  is  now  Mel***o,  and  ia  at  the  pres- 
ent day  remarkable  far  producing  the  beat  tobacco  in 
Turkey.  Mannert,  however,  thinks  that  Mylaaa  muat 
be  sought  for  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Mull*, 
while  Keicbard  (The:  Top.  Noremb.,  1824)  ia  in  fa- 
vour of  Mylbuck. — As  regards  toe  ancient  name  of 
this  city,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  older  Greek  wri- 
ters, with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Polybius  (de  Virt., 
Ac,  I.  16,  ad  Jin.),  give  UvXaeaa  (Mylaua);  while 
Pliny,  Pausanias,  Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  Hieroclea, 
and  others,  have  Mylaea  (UvXaaa),  and  with  this  lat- 
ter form  the  coins  that  nave  been  discovered  appear  to 
.agree.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  281.) 

M-vlb  or  Myljb,  now  Milazso,  waa  situate  on  a 
tongue  of  land  southwest  of  Pelorum,  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Sicily.  Between  this  place  and  a  station 
called  Naulochus,  the  fleet  of  Sextus  Pompeius  waa 
defeated  by  that  of  the  triumvir  Octaviue,  under  the 
command  of  Agrippa.  (Thueyd.,  3,  90.— Km.,  3, 8. 
— Veil.  Paterc,  2,  79.)  Reichard  makes  Myle  an- 
swer to  the  modem  MelHU.   (The*. ;  tab.  Sic.) 

Myutti,  a  surname  of  Venus  among  ihe  Assyri- 
ans. (Herod.,  1,  131,  199.— Consult  the  remarks  of 
Mode,  Beilige  Sage  dtr  altm  Baktrer,  Meier,  und 
JVasr,  p.  279,  ««m.—  Dulanre,  Hut.  ia  Culiet, 
■vol  2,  p.  190,  ,cqa.) 

Mtnbob,  a  maritime  town  of  Caria,  northwest  of 
Melicarnaesus,  en  the  northern  shore  of  the  peninsula 
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below  the  Sinus  Iassius.  It  was  founded  by  a  col*, 
ny  from  Trcezene  (Pauian.,  2,  30),  and  appears  u> 
have  been  at  no  great  distance  from  Hnlicaniaesao, 
since  Alexander  marched  over  the  intervening  apace 
in  one  night  with  a  part  of  hie  troops.  (Ana*,  1. 
24.)  The  city  was  a  strong  one,  and  Alexander 
would  not  stop  to  besiege  it,  though  be  attempted, 
but  without  success,  to  take  it  by  surprise.  Hiero- 
cles  gives  it,  probably  by  corruption,  the  name  of 
Amyndua.  Pliny,  besides  Myudus,  speaks  of  Pile, 
myndus  (6,  29) ;  and  perhaps  his  Neapolis  ii  no  other 
than  the  new  town.  (Compare  Mela,  1,  16.)-"  W» 
can  hardly  doubt,"  remarks  Leake,  "that  Myndn 
stood  in  tie  small  sheltered  port  of  Gumuklu,  when 
Captain  Beaufort  saw  the  remains  of  an  ancient  pie; 
at  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  some  ruins  at  the 
head  of  the  bay."  (Journal,  p.  328.)  Patemjndai 
may  have  been  situate,  as  Mannert  supposes,  new  the 
Cape  Aslypalaaa  of  Strabo,  wbicb  derived  its  nun 
probably  from  that  circumstance,  and  which  Crams; 
takes  to  be  the  peninsula  of  Path*  Line* ,-  but  Myn- 
dus itself  most  be  Mentetha.  ( Cramer's  Aria  Man, 
vol.  2,  p.  176.) 

Mtonnisos,  I.  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
Teoa  and  Lebedue,  and  situated  on  a  high  pemniih. 
(Strab.,  648.— Ln.,  37,  27.)  The  hill  of  Myonne- 
sus  is  now  called  Hyptili-boumu,  and  is  described  by 
modern  travellers  as  commanding  a  most  extenein 
view  of  a  picturesque  country,  of  the  seacout  ud 
island.  (Chandler'*  Travel*,  p.  124.)— II.  A  small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Phtbiotis,  in  Thessaly,  snd  be- 
tween the  Artemisian  snore  of  Eubcea  and  the  mm 
land.  It  was  near  Apbetas.— III.  One  of  the  anal 
islands  near  Epheana,  which  Pliny  calls  the  Piatstrati 
(6, 81). 

Myos  Hoatato*  or  "  Mouse'*  Harbour,"  a  aeipon 
of  Egypt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.   Amu  aayi 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  ports  on  thai 
earn.    It  waa  chosen  by  Ptolemy  Pbiladeiphus  for  lei 
convenience  of  commerce,  m  preference  to  Anions 
(or  Suet),  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  Davipuoj 
the  western  extremity  of  the  gulf.    It  waa  called  also 
Aphrodites  portu*,  or  the  port  of  Venua.    It  it  fall  of 
little  isles,  and  its  modern  name  of  Suffange-el-Biiin, 
or  "  the  sponge  of  the  sea,"  haa  an  evident  analogy  » 
the  etymology  of  the  second  of  the  Greek  names  giv- 
en above,  from  the  vulgar  error  of  sponge  being  too 
foam  of  the  sea,  and  Venua  (Aphrodite)  having  beea 
fabled  to  have  sprung  from  the  foam  of  the  ocean. 
(From  tufanre  our  English  term  is  e'funge,  s'pkungt, 
tpunge.)   The  situation  of  Myoa  Honnos  is  dettt- 
rained  by  three  islands,  which  Agatbarchides  men- 
tions, known  to  modern  navigator*  by  the  name  of 
the  Jaffeteem.  and  its  latitude  ia  fixed,  with  little  fluc- 
tuation, in  27°  V  0",  by  D'Anville,  Bruce,  and  De  h 
Rochette.    ( Vincent,  Periphu,  p.  78.)   The  entrance 
ia  aaid  to  be  very  crooked  and  winding,  on  account  of 
the  islands  lying  in  front ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  may 
have  arisen  the  ancient  appellation,  the  harbour  being 
compared  to  a  mouse's  hole.    (Bruce,  vol.  7,  p.  314, 
8vo  ed.) 

Myra  (oratm  or  at),  a  town  of  Lycia,  near  the 
southern  coast,  southwest  of  Limyra  and  west  of  the 
Sacrum  Promontorium.  It  was  situate  on  the  bra* 
of  a  lofty  hill,  at  the  distance  of  twenty  atadia  from  tat 
shore.  (Strabo,  664.)  According  to  Arternidoroi 
(ap.  Strab.,  I.  e.),  it  waa  one  of  the  six  most  impor- 
tant cities  of  the  country.  The  Empero.-  Theodoeiui 
II.  made  it  finally  the  capital  or  the  province  of  Lycia 
(Moled*,  14.— HieroeU:  p.  684),  aa  it  waa  about  this 
period  the  moat  distinguished  city  in  the  land.  (Be- 
at/, Sdeuc,,  VU.  S.  Thtclax,  1.  1,  p  272.)  Myra.  ac- 
cording to  Leake,  still  preserves  ita  ancient  nana. 
The  distance  of  the  ruins  from  the  sea  is  aaid  to  cor- 
respond very  accanteb,  with  the  naaraaureroawt  of 
Strabo.    (Journal,  p.  189,  SB1  ) 
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Mtiukdkoi,  a  city  of  Aria  Minor,  on  the  Bay  of 
I»as,  below  Alexandre*  (xora  'loaav),  which  Xeno- 
phoD  (Anab.,  1,  4)  place*  in  Syria  beyond  the  PyU* 
Cilic» ;  bat  Scyhix  include*  it  vritbin  the  limit*  of 
Cilicia  (p.  40),  aa  well  as  Strabo,  who  says  that  So- 
laocia  of  Pieria,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orootes,  was 
the  first  Syrian  town  beyond  the  Gulf  of  Issue.  It 
was  a  place  of  considerable  trade  in  the  time  of  the 
Persian  dominion.  Xenopbon  speak*  of  the  number 
of  merchant  vessels  here.  It  declined  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, in  consequence  of  it*  vicinity  to  the  more  flour- 
ishing city  of  Alexandres  It  appears  to  have  been 
originally  a  Phoenician  settlement.  (Xtn.,  L  c.—Scy- 
L  c.)  The  modem  name  is  not  given  by  any  trav- 
eller. 

MybIki,  I.  a  city  and  harbour  of  -£olis,  in  Asia 
Minor,  forty  stadia  to  the  north  of  Cyras.  {Strabo, 
til.)  According  to  Mela  (1,  18),  it  was  the  oldest 
of  tbe  -Eolisn  cities,  and  received  it*  name  from  My- 
rinus  its  founder.  Pliny  (9,  30)  states  that  it  after- 
ward assumed  tbe  name  of  Sebaatopolia,  of  which, 
however,  no  trace  appears  on  its  coins.  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia  (son  of  Demetrius),  held  possession  of 
it  (or  some  time,  with  a  view  to  futon  operation*  in 
Asia  Minor  -,  but,  being  vanquished  by  the  Romans, 
ha  waa  compelled  by  that  people  to  evacuate  the 
place.  (Polyb.,  18,  37. — Lie.,  33,  30.)  Hierocles 
makes  mention  of  this  city  at  a  later  period  (p.  661), 
after  which  we  lose  eight  of  it  It  waa  the  native 
place  of  Agathias.  Cboiseul  Gouffier  gives  tbe  mod- 
ern name  aa  Stuidarlik. — II.  A  city  on  tbe  north- 
western coast  of  Lemnos,  and  one  of  the  principal 
places  in  the  island.  It  was  situate  on  the  aide  look- 
ing toward*  Mount  Alhos,  since  Pliny  reports  (4,  IS) 
that  the  shadow  of  the  mountains  waa  visible  in  the 
(brum  of  this  city  at  the  time  of  the  summer  solstice. 
— Myrina  alone  offered  resistance  to  Miujadea  when 
that  general  went  against  Lemnos.  It  waa  taken, 
however,  by  hi*  forces.  (Herod.,  6,  140.  —  Sltpk. 
Byz.,  m.  s.  Hvptva.)  The  ruin*  of  this  town  are  still 
to  be  seen.  On  it*  sit*  stands  the  modern  Caetro. 
(Walpoie'i  Collection,  vol.  1,  p.  64.)— III.  A  town  of 
Crete,  north  of  Lyctu*.  (Phmj,  4,  IS.)  It  still  re- 
tain* it*  ancient  name.  {Cramer'*  Ant.  Ortect,  vol. 
3,  p.  393.) 

Mrsinos,  a  surname  of  Apollo,  from  Myrina  in 
•Eolia,  where  be  was  worshipped. 

MYKHBcioaa,  -an  a  rust  of  Miletus,  mentioned  as 
making  chariots  so  smell  that  they  were  covered  by 
the  wing  of  a  fly.  He  also  inscribed  an  elegiac  distich 
on  a  grain  of  sesamum.  (Ote.,  Acad  ,  4.  —  JElian, 
V.  H.,  1,  n.—Ptrizon,  ad  loc.  —  Sillig,  Diet.  Art., 
«.«.) 

Mybmidonis,  a  people  on  the  southern  border*  of 
Thesealy,  who  accompanied  Achilles  to  the  Trojan 
war.  They  received  their  name,  according  to  one 
account,  from  Myrmidon,  a  son  of  Jupiter  and  Eury- 
medusa,  who  married  one  of  the  daughter*  of  jGoIub, 
snd  whose  son  Actor  married  jEgina,  tbe  daughter 
of  the  Aaopus.  According  to  some,  the  Myrmidons 
were  so  called  from  their  having  been  originally  ante, 
uvp/aiKec-  (Fid.  JEwaa.)  This  change  from  ant* 
to  men  is  founded  merely  upon  the  equivocation  of 
their  name,  which  resembles  that  of  the  ant  (uvppsf). 
{Ovid,  Met.,  7,  654.—Strab.—Hygm.,fab.,  53.) 

Myron,  a  celebrated  statuary  and  engraver  on  sil- 
ver, who  lived  in  Olymp.  87.  Pausanias  styles  him 
an  Athenian  (6,  2,  1).  Tbe  reason  of  this  is  satis- 
factorily explained  by  Thiersch.  (Epoch.  Art.  Gr.,  3, 
AdMOt..  64.)  Myron  rendered  himself  particularly  fa- 
mous by  his  statue  of  a  cow,  so  true  to  nature  that 
bolls  approached  her  aa  if  she  were  alive.  This  is 
frequently  alluded  to  among  the  epigrams  in  the  An- 
thology. (SmuUag,  Unterhalt.,  vol.  1,  p.  100. — Bit- 
tiger,  Andeuhtng.,  p.  144. — Goethe,  tuber  Ktuut  Kits' 
Jiurtk-m.,  3,  p.  1.-— Fid.  Lemnos  and  Athos.) — A 


list  of  Myron'*  production*  may  be  seen  in  StB$g 
(Did.  Art.,  i. ».). 

Hiuat,  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cyprus. 
She  had  a  son  by  her  own  father,  called  Adorn*. 
When  Cinyras  waa  apprized  of  tbe  crime  be  bad  un- 
knowingly committed,  h*  attempted  to  stab  his  daugh- 
ter, but  MyrrbB  fled  into  Arabia,  where  abe  was  chan- 
ged into  a  tree  called  myrrh.  {Hygin.,  fab.,  58,  375. 
—Ovid,  Met.,  10,  398.) 

Myrtiliis,  a  son  of  Mercury  and  Phaelhuaa,  chari- 
oteer to  (Enomaus.  (Vid.  Hippodamia,  (Enomaos, 
and  Pelops.) 

Mvbtu,  a  Grecian  female  of  distinguished  poetical 
abilities,  who  flourished  about  500  B.C.  She  waa 
born  at  Anthedon,  in  Bosotia.  Pindar  is, said  to  have 
received  hi*  first  instruction*  in  the  poetic  art  from 
her,  and  it  waa  during  the  period  of  his  attendance 
upon  her  that  be  became  acquainted  with  Corinna,  ■ 
who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Myrtia.  Several  of  her  pro- 
ductions were  still  remaining  in  the  age  of  Plutarch, 
though  none  exist  now.  Tbe  story  of  her  bavins  giv- 
en instruction  in  the  poetic  art  to  Corinna  and  Pindar 
doe*  not  seem  consistent  with  the  reproach  which  the 
former  addresses  to  her  for  having  ventured  to  con- 
tend with  the  latter.  (Vote,  Excerpt,  ex  ApalL  Dye- 
cM.—Maittaire,  Dial.,  ed.  Slurs,,  p.  546.)  A  statu* 
of  bronze  was  raised  in  honour  of  her. 

Mistook  Mas*.,  that  part  of  the  JSgean  which  lay 
between  the  coast  of  Axgoli*  and  Attics.  (Strabo, 
333. — Id.,  376.)  Pausanias  states  that  it  was  so 
called  from  a  woman  named  Myrto  (8,  14. —  Cra- 
mer'e  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  7). 

Myrtontiubt,  L  an  inland  lake  of  Acarnania,  below 
Anaclorium ;  the  water  of  which,  however,  is  salt,  aa 
it  commnnioates  with  the  sea.  It  is  now  called  Mur- 
tari.  (Strabo,  450.)— II.  A  town  of  Eli*,  originally 
named  Myrsinus,  and  classed  by  Homer,  under  this 
latter  appellation,  among  the  Epean  towns.  It  waa 
about  seventy  stadia  from  tbe  city  of  Eli*,  on  the 
road  from  thence  to  Dyme,  and  near  tbe  sea.  (Strabo, 
341.)  The  mine  of  this  ancient  place  probably  cor- 
respond with  the  vestiges  of  high  antiquity  observed 
by  Sir  W.  Gell  near  the  village  of  Kaloteickoe,  on  the 
road  from  Kapeletti  to  PaUueyolie.  (hm.  of  the  Mo- 
re*,  p.  31.—  Cramer'*  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  82, 


Ts,  I.  a  celebrated  engraver  on  silver,  whose  coun- 
try is  uncertain.  According  to  the  statement  of  Pan- 
sanies  (1,  38,  3),  he  must  have  been  contemporary 
with  Phidias.  My*  carved  the  battle  between  the 
Centaurs  and  Lepilhaj  on  tbe  shield  held  by  the  Mi- 
nerva of  Phidias.  (Pouean.,  I.  e.)  Aa  regards  the 
anachronism  committed  by  Pausanias  in  tbe  passage 
juat  referred  to,  and  which  make*  Parrhaaiue  to  have) 


Phidias  sbout  Olymp.  84,  consult  the  remarks 
of  Sillig  (Diet.  Art.,  *.  ».)— II.  A  slave  and  follower  of 
Epicurua.  The  philosopher  manumitted  him  by  his 
will.   (Diog.  ham.,  10,  X—Menag..  ad  lot.) 

MtsJa,  a  country  of  Aaia  Minor,  lying  to  the  north 
of  Lydia  and  weat  of  Bithynia.  It  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult, aa  Strabo  bad  already  observed,  to  assign  to  the 
Mysiana  their  precise  limits,  since  these  appear  to  have 
varied  continually  from  the  lime  of  Homer,  and  are 
very  loosely  marked  by  all  the  ancient  geographer* 
from  Serial  to  Ptolemy.  Strabo  conceives,  that  the 
Homeric  boundaries  of  the  lesser  Mysia  were  the  iEsc- 
pus  to  tbe  west  sod  Bithynia  to  tbe  east  (Strab.,  564) ; 
bat  Scylaz  removes  them  considerably  to  the  east  of 
this  position  by  placing  tbe  Mysiana  on  tbe  Golf  of 
Cm*.  (Poripl.,  P-  86  )  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  band, 
baa  extended  the  Mysian  territory  to  the  weat  as  tar 
as  Lampsaous,  while  to  the  east  be  separates  it  from 
Bithynia  by  the  river  Rhyndacue.  It  was  the  prevail- 
ing opinion,  of  antiquity,  that  the  Mysiana  were  not  an 
indigenous  people  of  Asia,  bat  that  they  bad  been 
transplanted  to  its  shores  from  the  beak*  of  the  Dan- 
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aba,  where  the  original  nee  maintained  Itself  under 
the  name  of  Moeai,  by  which  they  were  known  'to  the 
Roman*  for  several  centuries  after  the  Christian  era. 
(Strab.,  303. — Artem.,  op.  ami.,  571.)  Nor  is  that 
opinion  at  variance  with  the  tradition  which  looked 
opon  this  people  ss  of  a  kindred  race  with  the  Carians 
and  Lydiana,  since  these  two  nations  were  likewise 
•opposed  to  have  come  from  Thrace  (Herod.,  1, 173. — 
Strab.,  659) ;  nor  with  another,  which  regarded  them 
in  particular  ss  descended  from  the  Lydisns,  in  whose 
language  the  word  mytOM  signified  "  a  beech,"  which 
tree,  it  was  farther  observed,  abounded  in  the  woods 
of  the  Mysisr.  Olympus.  Strabo,  who  haa  copied 
these  particulars  from  Xanthos  the  Lydian,  and  Me- 
nec rates  of  Elan,  states  also,  on  their  authority,  thst 
the  Mysian  dialect  waa  a  mixture  of  those  of  Pterygia 
and  Lydia.  (Strab.,  672.) — We  may  collect  from 
Herodotus  that  the  Mysians  were  already  a  numerous 
and  powerful  people  before  the  Trojan  war,  since  he 
speaks  of  a  vaat  expedition  having  been  undertaken  by 
them,  in  conjunction  with  the  Teucri,  into  Europe,  in 
the  course  of  which  they  subjugated  the  whole  of  Thrsce 
end  Macedonia,  aa  far  as  the  Penens  and  the  Ionian 
Sea.  (Herd.,  7,  30,  75.)  Subsequently,  however, 
to  this  period,  the  date  of  which  is  very  remote  and 
nocertam,  it  appears  that  the  Mysi  were  confined  in 
Asia  Minor  within  limits  which  correspond  bat  lit- 
tle with  such  extensive  conqueets.  Strabo  is  inclined 
to  suppose  thst  their  primary  seat  in  that  country  was 
the  district  which  surrounds  Mount  Olympus,  whence 
be  thinks  tbey  were  afterward  driven  by  the  Phrygians, 
and  forced  to  retire  to  the  banks  of  the  Client,  where 
the  Arcadian  Telephus  became  their  king.  (Eurip., 
•p.  Arittot.,  Rhet.,  8,  t.—Strah.,  673  — Hygin.,  fab., 
101  )  Bat  it  appears  from  Herodotus  that  they  still 
occupied  the  Olympian  district  in  the  time  of  Croesus, 
whose  subjects  they  hsd  become,  and  whose  aid  they 
requested  to  destroy  the  wild  boar  which  ravaged  their 
country  (1,  36).  Strabo  himself  also  recognises  the 
division  of  this  people  into  the  Mysians  of  Mount  Olym- 
pus and  those  of  the  Caicus  (571).  These  two  dis- 
tricts answer  respectively  to  the  Mysia  Minor  and  Ma- 
jor of  Ptolemy.  Homer  enumerates  the  Mysi  among 
the  allies  of  Priam  in  several  passages,  bat  he  nowhere 
defines  their  territory,  or  even  names  their  towns ;  in 
one  place,  indeed,  he  evidently  assigns  to  them  a  sit- 
uation among  the  Thraciana  of  Europe.  (//.,  13,  5.) 
—The  Mysians  of  Asia  bad  become  subject  to  the 
Lydisn  monarchs  in  the  reign  of  Alyattes,  father  to 
Croesus,  and  perhaps  earlier,  as  appears  from  a  pas- 
sage of  Nicolaus  Damascenus,  who  reports  that  Croe- 
sus hsd  been  appointed  to  the  government  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Adrainyttium  and  the  Theban  plain  during 
the  reign  of  his  father.  (Creuzer,  Hist.  Prog.,  p. 
303.)  Strabo  even  affirms  thst  Troas  was  already 
subjected  in  the  reign  of  Gyges.  (Strab.,  590.)  On 
the  dissolution  of  the  Lydian  empire,  they  passed,  to- 
gether with  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  under  the  Per- 
sian dominion,  and  formed  part  of  the  third  satrapy  in 
the  division  made  by  Darius.  (Herod.,  3,  90. — Id., 
7,  74.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  tbey  were  an- 
nexed to  the  Syrian  empire ;  but.  on  the  defeat  of  An- 
tiochus,  the  Romans  rewarded  the  services  of  Eume- 
nes,  king  of  Pergamos,  with  the  grant  of  a  district  so 
conveniently  situated  with  regard  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  which  he  had  already  occupied  with  his  forces. 
(Polyb ,  S3,  27.  — it'*.,  38,  39.)  At  a  later  period, 
Mysta  was  annexed  to  the  Roman  proconsular  prov- 
ince (Cie.,  Ep.  ad  Quint.  Fr.,  1,  8);  but  under  the 
emperors  it  formed  s  separate  district,  and  was  govern- 
ed by  a  procurator.  '  (Athenmu,  9,  p.  398,  «.)  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  St.  Luke,  in  the  Acts,  dis- 
tinguishes M7S/1  from  the  neighbouring  provinces  of 
Bithynia  and  T  tat  (16,  7,  Met.). — The  Greeks  have 
stigmatised  tl «  Mysians  ss  a  cowardly  and  imbecile 
»es,  who  wot'*-  suffer  themselves  to  be  injured  and 
WW 


plundered  by  their  neighbours  in  the  most  passive  una 
ner.  Hence  the  proverbial  expression  M.siv  Xei\ 
used  by  Demosthenes  (Dt  Cor ,  p.  248,  23)  and  Aris- 
totle (Rhet.,  1,  12,  20),  to  which  Cicero  *Im  alludes 
when  be  says,  "  Quid  pom  in  Grace  tervume  lam  Irs- 
rum  otqve  celebralum  CMt,  quant.  Mi  quit  ies/ncatui 
ducitur,  ut  Mytorum  ultimut  etee  dtcaturV  (Prr 
Place.,  c.  37.)  Elsewhere  the  same  writer  describe) 
them  as  a  tribe  of  barbarians,  without  taste  for  litera- 
ture and  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  (Or«i.,c.  8.— Crs 
mer'M  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  30,  eeqq.) 

Mysids,  a  river  of  Mysis,  which  falls  into  the  Cal 
cos  near  the  source  of  the  Utter  river.  Mannert  takes 
it  for  the  true  Caicus  in  the  ear!;  pan  of  its  count. 
(Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  397.) 

Mystis,  a  son  of  the  poet  Valgius.  whose  early 
death  wss  so  deeply  lamented  by  the  father1  that  Hor- 
ace wrote  an  ode  to  allay  the  grief  of  his  friend.  [Ib- 
rat.,  Od,  2,  9.) 

MytilSn*.    Fid.  Mitylene. 

Mtvs  (gen.  Myuntit),  the  smallest  of  all  the  Ionian 
cities,  ss  appears  from  its  only  contributing  three  Tea- 
sels to  the  united  fleet  of  350  sail.  (Herod ,  6, 8.)  It 
was  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  Meander,  thirty  stadia  from  its  mouth.  (Sirai., 
636.)  The  Maesnder  wss  not  navigable  for  large  ves- 
sels, and  to  this  circumstance  may  principally  be  es- 
cribed the  inferior  rank  of  My  us  amongber  Ionian  in- 
ters in  point  of  opulence  and  power.  The  foundation 
of  the  river,  too,  must  have  been  very  injurious.  Mja 
was  founded  by  the  Iouians  about  the  same  time  wia 
Priene  (Pausan  ,  7,  2),  and  wss  subsequently  unda 
the  immediate  sway  of  the  Persians,  since  it  was  ok 
of  the  cities  given  by  Artaxerxes  to  Themittoclei 
(Died.  Sic.,  11,  57.)  The  city  afterward  sank  great- 
ly In  importance.  It  became  subjected  also  to  a  terj 
annoying  kind  of  visitation.  The  sea  would  eeem  ta 
have  formed  originally  a  small  bay  as  fsr  at  Mjm 
This  bay,  in  process  of  time,  became  converted  bj  tlx 
depositions  of  the  Meander  into  a  fresh-water  lake, 
and  so  great  a  number  of  gnats  waa  in  eonaequras 
produced,  that  the  inhabitants  of  tbe  city  determine! 
to  migrate.  The  Ionian  confederacy,  upon  this,  trans- 
ferred tbe  vote  and  the  population  of  Myus  to  tbe  city 
of  Miletus.  (PauMan.,  7, 2.)— Tbe  ruins  of  Myus  an 
called  at  tbe  present  day  PalaUha  (the  Palace),  faa 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre,  mistaken  by  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  around  for  tbe  ruins  of  a  palace.  (Jfs» 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  263,  Mtqq.) 

N 

NABATHiEA,  a  country  of  Arabia  Petrasa.  It  ex- 
tended from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Sinus  Arabian. 
The  Nabalhjeans  are  scarcely  known  in  Scripture  un- 
til the  time  of  the  Maccabees.  Their  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  that  of  Nebaioth,  son  of  lib- 
mael.  (Genesis.  25.  13.— /out,  38,  9.— /jmaaju. 7.) 
— Id  tbe  time  of  Augustus  they  were  a  powerful  peo- 
ple ;  but  their  kingdom,  of  which  Petra  was  the  cap- 
ital, ended  about  the  reign  of  Trajan.  At  a  still  later 
period  their  territory  belonged  to  Palestine  Tenia. 
Nabathaw  appears  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Htl 
achat.   (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  165,  tttt.) 

Nisia,  a  tyrant  of  Lacedaemon,  who  usurped  the  «- 

?reme  power  after  the  death  of  Machanidas,  B.C.  SOS. 
le  appears  to  have  been  a  man  surpassing  all  former 
tyrants  in  the  monstrous  snd  unheard-of  wickednesa 
that  characterized  his  rule.  From  the  very  first  he 
deliberately  grounded  his  power  on  a  regular  system  of 
raprne  and  bloodshed ;  he  slew  or  banished  ell  in  Spar- 
ta who  were  distinguished  either  for  birth  or  fortune,  and 
distributed  their  wives  and  their  estates  among  bis  own 
mercenaries,  to  whom  he  entirely  trusted  for  support. 
His  extortions  were  boundless,  and  desth  with  torture 
waa  tbe  penalty  of  refusal.   No  source  of  gain  oss 
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too  mean  lor  him  or  too  iniquitous    He  partook  in 
the  piracies  of  the  Cretans,  who  were  infamous  for 
that  practice ;  and  he  maintained  a  sort  of  alliance 
with  the  most  noted  thieves  and  assassins  in  the  Palo 
ponneeus,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  admit  him 
to  a  share  in  their  gains,  while  he  should  give  them 
refuge  and  protection  in  Spans  whenever  they  needed 
H.    li  is  said  that  he  invented  a  species  of  automaton, 
made  to  resemble  his  wife,  and  that  he  availed  himself 
of  this  as  an  instrument  of  torture  to  wrest  their  wealth 
from  bis  victims.    Whenever  be  had  summoned  any 
opulent  citizen  to  bis  palace,  in  order  to  procure  from 
him  a  Bum  of  money  for  the  pretended  exigences  of  toe 
slate,  if  the  latter  was  unwilling  to  loan,  "  Perhaps," 
Nabis  would  ssy,  "  I  do  not  myself  possess  the  talent 
requisite  for  persuading  you,  hot  I  hope  that  A  pegs 
(thia  was  the  name  of  his  wife)  will  prove  more  suc- 
cessful."   He  then  csused  the  horrid  machine  to  be 
brought  in,  which  catching  the  unfortunate  victim  in 
its  embrace,  pierced  turn  with  sharp  iron  points  con- 
cealed beneath  its  splendid  vestments,  and  tortured 
him  into  compliance  by  the  most  excruciating  suffer- 
ings.— Philip,  king  of  Mssedon,  being  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  made  an  alliance  with  Nabis,  and  resigned 
into  bis  hands  the  city  of  Argot  as  a  species  of  de- 
posits,   introduced  into  this  place  during  the  night, 
the  tyrant  plundered  the  wealthy  citizens,  and  sought 
to  seduce  the  lower  orders  by  proposing  a  general  abo- 
lition of  debts  and  a  distribution  of  lands.  Foresee- 
ing, however,  not  long  after  this,  that  the  issue  of  the 
wax  would  prove  unfavourable  for  Philip,  be  entered 
into  secret  negotiations  with  the  Romans  in  order  to 
assure  himself  of  the  possession  of  Argos.    This  per- 
fidy, however,  was  unsuccessful ;  sad  Flamininus  the 
Roman  commander,  after  having  concluded  a  peace 
with  the  King  of  Macedon,  advanced  to  lay  siege  to 
Sparta.    The  army  which  Nabis  sent  against  him  hav- 
ing been  defeated,  and  the  Romans  and  their  allies 
having  entered  Laconia  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  Gythium,  Nabis  wis  forced  to  submit,  and,  besides 
surrendering  Argos,  bad  to  accept  such  terms  as  the  Ro- 
man commander  wss  plessed  to  impose.  Humiliated 
by  these  reverses,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  regaining 
bis  former  power,  and  the  Roman  army  had  hardly  re- 
.  tired  from  Laconia  before  bia  emissaries  were  actively 
employed  in  inducing  the  maritime  citiea  to  revolt.  At 
last  be  took  up  arms  and  laid  siege  to  Gythium.  The 
Acbasana  sent  a  fleet  to  the  succour  of  the  place,  under 
the  command  of  Pbilopoemen ;  but  the  latter  was  de- 
feated by  Nsbis  in  a  naval  engagement,  who  thereupon 
pressed  the  siege  of  Gythium  with  redoubled  vigour, 
mod  finally  made  himself  master  of  the  place.  The 
tyrant,  however,  not  long  after  this,  experienced  a  to- 
tal defeat  near  Sparta  from  the  land  forces  of  Pbilopoe- 
men, snd  was  compelled  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  cap- 
ital, while  the  Achaun  commander  ravaged  Laconia 
fi>r  thirty  days,  and  then  led  home  his  army.  Mean- 
while Nabis  was  continually  urging  the  .iEtoliane, 
whom  be  regarded  as  bia  allies,  to  come  to  his  aid,  and 
this  latter  people  finally  sent  a  body  of  troops,  under 
the  command  of  Alexamenus  ;  but  they  sent  also  se- 
cret orders  along  with  this  leader  to  despatch  Nabis 
himself  on  the  first  opportunity.    Taking  advantage  of 
a  review-day,  on  which  occasions  Nabis  wss  wont  to 
ride  shout  the  field  attended  by  only  a  few  followers, 
Alexamenus  executed  his  instructions,  and  slew  Na- 
bis, with  the  aid  of  some  chosen  /Etolran  horsemen, 
who  bad  been  direoted  by  the  council  at  borne  to  obey 
any  orders  which  Alexamenus  might  give  them.  The 
Aeolian  commander,  however,  did  not  reap  the  advan- 
tage which  he  expected  from  this  treachery  ;  for,  while 
be  himself  was  searching  the  treasury  of  the  tyrant, 
and  hia  followers  were  jpillsging  the  city,  the  inhabi- 
tants fell  upon  them  and  cot  them  to  pieces.  Sparta 
thereupon  joined  the  Achawn  league.   (Pita.,  Ft/. 
JPUof.— Pausan,,  7,  S.—Biogr.  Um.,  v.  90,  p.  517.) 


Nabonassai,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  8th  century  before  the  Christian  era, 
and  who  gave  name  to  what  is  called  the  Nabonasso- 
run  era.  Tbo  origin  of  this  era  ia  thus  represented 
by  Syncellus  from  the  accounts  of  Polyhistor  and  Be- 
rosus,  the  earliest  writers  extant  in  Chaldean  history 
and  antiquities.  "  Nabonassar,  having  collected  the 
acts  of  his  predecessors,  destroyed  them,  in  order  that 
the  computation  of  the  reigns  of  the  Chaldean  kings 
might  be  made  from  himself."  (Synceli,  Chrono- 
graph., p.  207.)  It  began,  therefore,  with  the  reign 
of  Nabonassar  (Febr.  26,  B.C.  747).  The  form  of 
year  employed  in  it  is  the  moveable  year  o'f  365  days, 
consisting  of  18  equal  months  of  30  days,  and  five 
supernumerary  days ;  which  was  the  yesr  in  common 
use  among  the  Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Armenians,  . 
Persians,  and  the  principal  Oriental  nations  from  the 
earliest  times.  This  yesr  ran  through  all  the  seasons 
in  the  course  of  1461  years.  The  freedom  of  the  Na- 
bonassarean  year  from  intercalation  rendered  it  pecu- 
liarly convenient  for  astronomical  calculation.  Hence 
it  waa  adopted  by  the  early  Greek  astronomers  Timo- 
c hares  and  Hipparchus;  and  by  those  of  the  Alexan- 
drean  school,  Ptolemy,  etc.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  whole  historical  catalogue  x>f  reigns  has  been  com- 
monly, though  improperly,  called  Ptolemy's  canon ; 
because  he  .probably  continued  the  original  table  of 
Chaldean  and  Persian  kings,  and  added  thereto  the 
Egyptian  and  Roman  down  to  hia  own  time.  (Hates 
Analysis  of  Chronology,  vol.  1,  p.  165,  seaq.,  8vo  ed.) 
— Foster,  in  his  epistle  concerning  the  Chaldeans,  as 
given  by  Michaelis  ( SpiciUgiun  Geographic  Hebra- 
orrwm,  vol.  3,  p.  102),  seeks  to  explain  the  name  Nabo- 
ruutar  on  the  supposition  of  sn  affinity  between  the 
ancient  Chaldee  language  and  the  Sclavonic  tongue. 
According  to  him,  it  is  equivalent  to  Nebu-nath-izar, 
which  means.  Our  Lord  in  Heaven,  This  etymology 
has  been  impugned  by  some,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Russian  term  for  emperor  or  king  is  written  Czar, 
and  ia  nothing  more  than  a  corruption  for  Casar. 
Unfortunately,  however  for  thia  very  plausible  objec- 
tion, the  Russian  term  in  question  ia  written  with  an 
initial  7"xUi  or  Ti  (Tsar),  and  cannot,  therefore,  by  any 
possibility,  come  from  Casar.  (Consult  Schmidt's 
Russian  and  German  Diet.,  s.  ».) 

Nabofolassab,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  united  with 
Astyages  against  Assyris,  which  country  they  con- 
quered, snd,  having  divided  it  between  them,  founded 
two  kingdoms,  that  of  the  Medes  under  Astyages, 
and  that  of  the  Chaldeans  under  Nabopolassar,  B.C. 
626.  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  latter,  declared  war  against  and  defeated  him.  Na- 
bopolassar died  after  a  reign  of  21  years.  The  name, 
according  to  Foster,  is  equivalent  to  Nebu-polcii-tzar, 
which  means,  Our  Lord  dwells  in  Heaven.  (Consult 
remarks  near  the  close  of  the  article  Nabonassar.) 

N,snia  or  Nknia,  a  goddeas  among  the  Romans 
who  presided  over  funerals.  She  had  a  chapel  with- 
out the  Porta  Viminalis.  (Fcstiu,  s.  v. — Compare 
Amah.,  4,  p.  131.— Augustin.,  di  Civ.  Dei,  6,  ».)— 
The  term  is  more  commonly  employed  to  denote  a 
funeral-dirge.    (Feshts,  s.  v  ) 

N.«vius,  I.  Cneus,  a  native  of  Campania,  waa  the 
first  imitator  of  the  regular  dramatic  works  which  bad 
been  produced  by  Liviua  Andronicus.  He  served  in 
the  first  Punic  wsr,  and  his  earliest  plays  were  repre- 
sented at  Rome  in  A.U.C.  519,  B.C.  235.  (Aul.GeU., 
17,  21.)  The  names  of  his  tragedies  (of  which  ss  few 
fragments  remain  a*  of  those  of  Livius)  are  still  pre- 
served :  Aleestis,  from  which  there  is  yet  extant  a  de- 
scription of  old  age  in  rugged  and  barbarous  verse, 
Danot,  Dulartstes,  Httiona,  Hector,  lphigenia,  Ly- 
curgus,  Phanisset,  Protesilaus,  and  Teltphus.  All. 
these  were  translated  or  close'/  imitated  from  the 
works  of  Euripides,  Ansxandrides,  and  other  Greek 
dramatists.    Nssvius,  however,  waa  accounted  a  bet. 
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Mr  comic  thai  tragic  poet.  Clews  has  given  o*  some 
specimens  of  bis  jests,  with  which  he  appear*  to  have 
been  greatly  amused  ;  but  they  consist  rather  in  un- 
expected turns  of  expression,  or  a  play  of  words,  than 
in  genuine  humour.  Nsrvios,  in  some  of  his  comedies, 
indulged  too  much  in  personal  invective  and  satire, 
especially  against  the  elder  Scipio.  Encouraged  by 
the  silence  of  this  illustrious  individual,  he  next  at- 
tacked the  patrician  family  of  the  Metelli.  The  poet 
was  thrown  into  prison  for  this  last  offence,  where  he 
wrote  hi*  comedies,  the  Hariehu  and  Leentee.  These 
being  in  some  measure  intended  as  a  recantation  of 
his  former  invectives,  he  waa  liberated  by  tbe  tribunes 
of  the  commons.  Relapsing  soon  after,  however,  into 
his  former  courses,  and  continuing  to  satirize  the  no- 
bility, he  was  driven  from  Rome  by  their  influence, 
and  retired  to  Carthage,  where  he  died,  according  to 
Cicero,  A.U.C.  660,  BC.  304;  but  Varro  fixes  bis 
death  somewhat  later. — Besides  his  comedies,  Navius 
was  also  author  of  the  Cyprian  Iliad,  a  translation  from 
•  Greek  poem  called  the  Cyprian  Epic.  Whoever 
may  have  written  this  Cyprian  Epic,  It  contained  It 
books,  and  wss  probably  a  work  of  amorous  and  ro- 
mantic fiction.  It  commenced  with  the  nuptials  of 
Thetis  and  Peleua ;  it  related  the  contention  of  the 
three  goddesses  on  Mount  Ida ; .  the  fables  concern- 
ing Palameries;  tbe  story  of  the  daughters  of  Anins; 
and  the  love  adventures  of  the  Phrygian  fair  during 
tbe  early  period  of  the  aiege  of  Troy ;  and  it  termina- 
ted with  the  council  of  the  gods,  at  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  Achilles  should  be  withdrawn  from  the 
war,  by  sowing  dissensions  between  him  and  Atrides. 
— Some  modem  critics  think  that  the  Cyprian  Iliad 
was  rather  the  work  of  Lsrviua,  a  poet  who  lived  some 
time  after  Navius,  since  the  lines  preserved  from  the 
Cyprian  Iliad  are  hexameters;  a  measure  not  else- 
where used  by  Nasvius,  nor  introduced  into  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  their  supposition,  before  the  time  of  Ennius. 
(Of am.,  AnaUct.  Grit.,  p.  36. — Hermann,  Elan. 
Doelr.  Metr.,f.  210,  ed.  GUug.)  —  A  metrical  chron- 
icle, which  chiefly  related  the  events  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  was  another,  and  probably  the  last  work  of  Nasi- 
us,  since  Cicero  says  (De  Senect.,  c.  14)  thst  in  wri- 
ting it  he  filled  up  tbe  leisure  of  his  latter  days  with 
wonderful  complacency  and  satisfaction.  It  was  ori- 
ginally undivided ;  but,  after  bis  death,  was  separated 
into  seven  books.  (Suet.,  it  lUustr.  Oramm.) — Al- 
though the  first  Punic  war  was  the  principal  subject, 
as  appears  from  its  announcement, 

"  Qui  Urrai  Latiai  hemtmet  huerunt 
Viret  fraudeiqiu  Pomicat  fabor," 

yet  it  also  afforded  a  rapid  sketch  of  tbe  preceding  inci- 
dents of  Roman  history.— Cicero  mentions  (Brutut,  c. 
19)  that  Ennius,  though  he  classes  Naviua  among  the 
fauns  and  rustic  bards,  had  borrowed,  or,  if  he  refused 
to  acknowledge  his  obligations,  had  pilfered  many  or- 
naments from  his  predecessor.  In  the  same  psssage, 
Cicero,  while  he  admits  that  Ennius  was  the  more  fin- 
ished and  elegant  writer,  bear*  testimony  to  the  merit 
of  the  older  bard,  and  declares  that  the  Panic  war  of 
this  antiquated  poet  afforded  him  a  pleasure  a*  exqui- 
site ss  the  finest  statue  that  was  ever  formed  by  Myron. 
To  judge,  however,  from  the  lines  thst  remain,  though 
in  general  too  much  broken  to  enable  us  even  to  divine 
their  moaning,  the  style  and  language  of  N striae  in 
this  work  were  more  rugged  and  remote  from  modern 
Latin  than  his  plays  or  satires,  and  infinitely  more  so 
than  the  dramas  of  Livius  Andronicos.  The  whole, 
too,  is  written  in  the  rough  Satumian  verse.  (Dunlop, 
Roman  LUeralvre,  vol.  1,  p.  74,  »tqq  )— II.  An  augur 
in  the  reign  of  Tarquin,  more  correctly  Navius.  (  Vii. 
Attus  Navius ) 

Narakvali,  a  people  of  Germany,  ranked  by  Tacitus 
under  the  Lygii  (Germ.,  48).    According  to  Kruee 
(Arekh  fur  aUe  Georravhie)  and  Wersebe  (flier  St 
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VSUttr  in  Allen  TeuiscManth),  they  dwelt  ia  what 
is  now  Upper  Lntatia  sod  SSetia.  Wilhelm,  how- 
ever (Grnnamen  und  Seine  Bcvohner),  placet  them  is 
Poland  on  tbe  Vistula,  and  Reichard  between  the 
Wartha  and  Ktstute. 

Naiaois,  certain  inferior  deities  who  presided  ore) 
riven,  brooks,  springs,  and  fountains.  Their  name  it 
derived  from  vain,  "toJUnt,"  as  indicative  of  the  gee- 
tie  motion  of  water.  The  Naiades  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  young  and  beautiful  virgins,  leaning  upon  u 
am,  from  which  flow*  s  stream  of  water.  They  wen 
held  in  great  veneration  among  the  ancients,  sad  sac- 
rifices of -goats  and  lamb*  wen  oflered  them,  with  liba- 
tions of  wine,  honey,  and  oil.  Sometimes  they  re- 
ceived only  offerings  of  milk,  fruit,  and  flowers.  ( ViL 
Nymphs.) 

Naissus,  a  city  of  Dacia  Mediterranea,  southwest  at 
Rstiaria.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Constantine  the 
Great.  Reichard  identifiea  it.witb  the  modem  Ntzu 
or  iVusc,  in  tbe  southern  part  of  Serosa,  Tbe  mms 
is  sometime*  written  Naians  and  Naesus.  (Coat. 
Parphyr.,  de  Tkem.,  3,8.  —Ztam.,  8,  11.— Atin., 
Itm.,  p.  184.— Amm.  Mar  cell.,  31,  10.) 

NiBRaVras  or  Nannices  (Strab.  HaftviraL—PtiL 
No/ivsrai),  a  people  of  Gallia  Celtics,  on  the  nana 
bank  of  the  Liger  ot  Loire,  near  its  month.  That 
capital  waa  Condivionum,  afterward  Nanmetet,  no* 
Nantea  (Nantz).  Their  city  is  sometimes  (as  in 
Greg.  Tur.,  «,  16)  called  Civitas  Namnetica. 

Naktvatks,  s  people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  liaj 
sooth  of  the  I*cus  Lemanos  or  Lake  of  Genm. 
(Cat.,  B.  G.,  4,  10.) 

HaTMM,  certain  divinities  among  the  ancients  wba 
presided  over  tbe  forests  and  grove*.  Their  nana  a 
derived  from  v&Tt),  "a  grove."  (Virgil.  Gcorg.,  4, 
686.) 

Nat,  a  river  of  Italy,  rising  at  the  foot  of  Motel 
FisceUus,  in  that  part  of  tbe  chain  of  the  Apennines 
which  separatee  tbe  3a bines  from  Picenum  (Phn,  S, 
13),  and,  after  receiving  the  Vdinna  and  several  other 
smaller  riven,  falling  into  the  Tiber  near  Ocricnlna. 
(Vwy.,  /En.,  7,  616.— Sit.  Hal  .  8,  468.)  The  mod- 
em name  is  the  Nero.  It  was  noted  for  its  solphorooi 
stream  and  the  whitish  colour  of  its  waters.  (Kny.,1 
e. — SiL  Ital.,  I.  e. — jRKn.,  3,  6,  IS.)  "The  f»«ra," 
says  Eustace,  "  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Us> 
bria,  and  traverses,  in  its  way  to  Norm,  a  boot  nits 
miles  distant,  a  vale  of  most  delightful  appearance. 
The  A pennine,  in  its  mildest  form,  "  coroscis  ilicibos 
tremens,"  bound*  this  plain ;  the  nutty  Nar  intersects 
it ;  and  fertility,  equal  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  rail 
of  Olitummis,  adorns  it  on  all  sides  with  vegetation  and 
beauty."  (Claencal  Tour,  vol.  I,  p.  384.) 

Narbo  Mastics,  a  city  of  Gaol,  in  the  southern 
section  of  the  country,  and  southwest  of  tbe  mouths  of 
the  Rhone.  It  waa  situate  on  the  river  A  tax  (or  Anit\ 
and  became,  by  means  of  this  stream,  a  seaport  sod 
a  place  of  great  trade.  Narbo  waa  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  lsnd,  snd  had  a  very  extensive  commerce  ■ 
long  before  the  Romans  established  themselves  ia  this 
quarter.  Avienus  (Or.  Maril.,  v.  686)  nukes  it  the 
capital  of  the  unknown  tribe  of  the  Elesyces.  The  sit- 
uation of  this  place  appeared  so  favourable  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans, that  they  sent  a  colony  to  H  before  they  had  ; 
even  firmly  established  themselves  m  the  surrounding 
country,  A.U.C.  8*8.  {TeU.  Palerc.,  1,  16.— En- 
trap.,  4,  3.)  The  immediate  cause  of  this  settlement 
waa  the  want  of  a  good  harbour  on  this  coast,  and  of  a 
place  also  that  might  afford  the  necessary  supplies  to 
their  armies  when  marching  along  the  Gsllie  shore 
into  Spain.  (Pofyi.,  3,  39  )  At  a  later  period,  after 
the  time  of  Cesar,  Narbo  became  the  capital  of  the 
entire  province,  which  took  from  »  the  appellation  of 
Narbone-nrU.  This  distinction  profcsWy  would  not 
have  been  obtained  by  it  had  not  Massms  (Mtrteille) 
been  declared  a  free  and  independent  community  by 
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the  Romans. — At  a  Roman  colon;,  this  place  took 
the  oams  of  Narbo  Martini,  In  the  time  of  Caear 
il  was  called  also  Dtcumanorum  Coioma,  from  that 
commander's  having  sent  thither  aa  colonists,  at  the 
close  of  the  civil  contest,  the  remnant  of  his  favour- 
ite tenth  legion.  (Suetm.,  Tit.,  4.)  It  continued  a 
flourishing  commercial  city  until  a  late  period,  aa  it 
is  praised  by  writers  who  lived  when  the  power  of  the 
Roman  capital  itself  had  become  greatly  diminished. 
[Ausonau,  de  CUr.  Vrb.,  13. — Sutonins,  cam.,  83.) 
The  remains  of  the  canal  constructed  by  the  Romans 
for  connecting  the  waters  of  the  A  tax  with  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  lake  Rnbresus,  clearly  prove  the  ancient 
power  and  opulence  of  Narbo.  This  city  owed  its 
downfall,  along  with  so  many  others,  to  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarous  nations.  It  is  now  Narboraw.  (Man- 
ntrt,  Cfeogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  68,  seqq.) 

Nakbonensis  Gallia,  one  of  the  great  divisions 
of  Ganl  ander  the  Romans,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
city  of  Narbo,  its  capital.  It  was  situate  in  the  south- 
ern and  southeastern  quarter  of  the  country,  and  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Gallia  Cisalpine,  being  sep- 
arated from  it  by  the  Varus  or  Veer  (Pin*.,  3,  4) ;  on 
the  north  by  the  Laeus  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Geneva, 
the  Rhone,  and  Gallia  Lngdtinensis ;  on  the  west  by 
Aquitania,;  and  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  Pyrenees,  h  embraced  what  was  afterward  the 
northwestern  part  of  Savoy.  Dauphine,  Provence ;  the 
western  part  of  Langucdoc,  together  with  the  country 
along  the  Rhone,  and  the  eastern  part  of  Gascony. 
(Vii.  Gallia.) 

Nabcissus,  I.  a  beautiful  yontb,  son  of  the  fiver-god 
Cephisas  and  the  nymph  Liriope,  was  bora  at  Thespis 
in  fkaotia.  He  aaw  his  image  reflected  in  a  fountain, 
and,  becoming  enamoured  of  it,  pined  away  till  he  was 
changed  into  the  flower  that  bears  his  name.  Tbia 
was  regarded  in  poetic  legends  aa  a  just  punishment 
upon  him  for  his  hard-hoartedness  towards  Echo  and 
other  nymphs  and  maidens.  (Chid,  Met ,  3,  341,  teqq. 
— Hygin  ,  fab.,  371.)  According  to  the  version  of 
this  fable  given  by  Eudocia  (p.  304),  Narcissus  threw 
himself  into  the  fountain  and  was  drowned  (ffifii^ev 
eavrov  Ikci,  sal  Iwemtyri  t$  Mnrpip  Man).  Pau- 
saaiaa,  after  ridiculing  the  common  legend,  mentions 
another,  which,  according  to  him,  was  less  known  than 
the  one  we  have  just  given.  This  latter  version  of 
the  story  made  Narcissus  to  have  had  a  twin-sister  of 
remarkable  beauty,  to  whom  he  waa  tenderly  attached. 
She  resembled  him  very  closely  in  featurea,  wore  sim- 
ilar attire,  and  used  to  accompany  him  on  the  hunt. 
This  sister  died  yoong ;  and  Narcissus,  deeply  lament- 
ing her  death,  nsed  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  fount- 
ain and  gaze  upon  his  own  image  in  its  waters,  the 
strong  resemblance  he  bore  to  his  deceased  sister 
making  this  image  appear  to  him,  as  it  were,  the  form 
of  her  whom  he  had  lost.  (Pausan.,  9,  31,  «.)— The 
flower  alluded  to  in  the  story  of  Narcissus  is  what  bot- 
anists term  the  "  Narcissus  poeticus"  (Linn.,  gen., 
550).  It  loves  the  borders  of  streams,  and  is  admira- 
bly personified  in  the  touching  legends  of  poetry ; 
since,  bending  on  its  fragile  stem,  it  seems  to  seek  its 
own  image  in  the  waters  that  ran  murmuring  by,  and 
soon  fades  away  and  dies.  (Fie,  Flore  de  Vtrgile, 
p.  cxviii.) — II.  A  freedman  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
He  afterward  became  his  private  secretary,  and  in  the 
exercise  of  this  office  acquired  immense  riches  by  the 
most  odious  means.  Messalina,  jealous  of  his  power, 
endeavoured  to  remove  him,  bnt  her  own  vices  made 
her  fall  an  easy  victim  to  this  unprincipled  man.  ( Via. 
Messalina.)  Agrippina,  however,  was  more  success- 
ful. She  was  irritated  at  his  having  endeavoured 
to  prevent  her  ascending  the  imperial  throne ;  while 
Narcissus,  on  his  side,  espoused  the  interest*  of  the 
young  Britannicns,  and  urged  Claudius  to  name  him 
as  his  successor.  Apprized  of  these  plans,  Agrippina 
drove  Narcissus  into  a  kind  of  temporary  exile,  by 


compelling  him  to  go  to  the  baths  af  Campania  lor  nvi 
health;  and,  having  taken  advantage  of  his  absence 
from  Rome  to  poison  the  emperor,  she  next  compelled 
Narcissus  to  put  himself  to  death.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  11, 
29.— Id.  ib.,  11,  37.-/4  «6.,  18,  67.— J3.  tt.,  13,  1. 
— Sucton.,  Vit.  Claud.) 

Narisci,  a  nation  of  Germany,  occupying  what  now 
corresponds  to  the  northern  part  of  Upper  Pfalz  In 
theJVafinate.    (Tacit.,  Germ,,  48.) 

Nabhia,  a  town  of  Umbria,  on  the  river  Nar,  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  Tiber.  The  more 
ancient  name  was  Nequinum,  which  it  exchanged  for 
Namia  when  a  Roman  colony  was  sent  hither,  A.U.C. 
453.  (Liv.,  10,  9,  seqq)  The  story  of  the  name 
Nequinum  having  been  given  to  it  in  sport  by  the  Ro- 
mans, on  account  of  the  roguery  of  its  inhabitants  (ne- 
qnam,  "a  rogue"), is  a  mere  fiction. — Namia  was  col- 
onized with  the  view  of  serving  as  a  point  of  defence 
against  the  Umbri.  Many  years  after,  we  find  it  in- 
curring the  censure  of  the  senate  for  its  want  of  zeal 
daring  the  emergencies  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
(Livy,  99,  15.)  The  situation  of  the  place  on  a  lofty 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Nar,  has  been  de- 
scribed by  several  poets.  (Claud.,  6. — Con*.,  Hon., 
515  —  Sil.  Ital.,  8,  458.— Martial,  7,  93.)  In  the 
passage  of  Martial  just  referred  to,  the  poet  alludes  to 
the  noble  bridge  raised  over  the  Nar  by  Augustus,  the 
arch  of  which  was  said  to  be  the  highest  known. 
(Proctrp.,  Rer.  Got.,  1.)  The  modern  Narni  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town.  Travellers  speak  in  high 
terms  or  the  beautiful  situation  of  the  place.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  877,  teqq.) 

Nabo,  now  Narenta,  a  river  of  Dalmatia,  rising  in 
the  moantains  of  Bosnia,  and  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
opposite  the  island  of  Lesina.  (Plin..  3,  38.)  On  its 
banks  lay  the  city  of  Narona,  a  Roman  colony  of  some 
note.  (Scylax,  p.  9. — Mela,  2,  3.)  Its  ruins  should 
be  sought  for  jn  the  vicinity  of  Castel  Norin.  (Man- 
■nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  347.) 

Nabsbs,  a  eunuch  of  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Jus- 
tinian I.  at  Constantinople.  The  place  of  his  birth  hi 
unknown.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  the  emper- 
or, that  he  appointed  him  his  chamberlain  and  private 
treasurer.  In  A.D.  538  he  wis  placed  at  the  head  of 
an  army  destined  to  support  Belisarius  in  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Ostrogoths  from  Italy  ;  but  the  dissension* 
which  soon  arose  between  him  and  Belisarius  occasion- 
ed hi*  recall.  Nevertheless,  in  953  he  was  again  sent 
to  Italy,  to  check  the  progress  of  Totila  the  Goth,  and, 
after  vanquishing  Totila,  ne  captured  Rome.  He  also 
conquered  Tejas,  whom  the  Goths  had  chosen  kingm 
the  place  of  Totila,  and,  in  the  apring  of 554,  Bucellinus, 
the  leader  of  the  Alemsnni.  After  Narses  had  cleared 
nearly  all  Italy  of  the  Ostrogoths  and  other  barbarians, 
he  waa  appointed  governor  of  the  country,  and  ruled  it 
fifteen  years.  During  this  time  he  endeavoured  to  en- 
rich the  tresaury  by  all  the  means  in  his  power,  and 
excited  the  discontent  of  the  provinces  subject  to  him, 
who  laid  their  complaints  before  the  Emperor  Justinian 
II.  Raises  wis  deposed  in  disgrace,  and  sought  re- 
venge by  inviting  die.  Lombards  to  invade  Italy,  which 
they  did  in  568,  under  Alboin  their  king.  Mars  tori 
and  others  have  doubted  whether  Names  was  concern- 
ed in  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards.  After  his  depo- 
sition he  lived  at  Naples,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
at  Rome,  in  567.  (Bncyclop.  Am.,  vol.  9,  n.  136.) 

NabvcIdv  or  Nabyx,  a  city  of  the  Locri  Opuntii, 
rendered  celebrated  by  the  birth  of  Ajax,  son  of  Often*. 
(Strabo,  415.)  Prom  Diodoras  we  learn  that  Isme- 
nias,  a  Basotian  commander,  having  collected  a  fores 
of  jEnianes  and  Athamanes,  whom  he  had  seduced 
from  the  Lacedsmoman  service,  invaded  Phocis,  and 
defeated  its  inhabitants  near  Naryx  (14,  83).  The 
same  historian  afterward  relates,  that  Phayllua,  the  Pho- 
cian,  having  entered  the  Locrian  territory,  surprised  the 
town  of  Naryx,  which  he  razed  to  the  ground.— Virgil 
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app  les  the  opithet  "  Narycian"  to  the  Locn  who  set- 
tled in  Italy,  as  having  been  of  the  Opuntian  atock. 
(jEn.,3,  396.) 

NiSAMONas,  a  people  of  Africa,  to  the  southeast  of 
Cyrena'ica,  aud  extending  along  the  coast  as  far  as  the 
midd'e  of  the  Syrtis  Major.  (Compare  Herod.,  4, 
172.)  They  were  a  roving  race,  uncivilized  in  their 
habits,  and  noted  for  their  robberies  in  the  case  of  all 
vessels  thrown  on  the  quicksands.  They  plundered 
the  cargoes  and  sold  the  crews  as  slaves,  and  hence 
J.ucau  (9,  444)  remarks  of  them,  that,  without  a  sin- 
gle vessel  ever  seeking  their  shores,  tbey  yet  carried 
on  a  traffic  with  all  the  world.  Augustus  ordered  an 
expedition  to  be  sent  against  them,  both  in  consequence 
of  their  numerous  robberies,  aud  because  tbey  had  put 
to  death  a  Roman  prefect.  They  were  soon  conquered ; 
and  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  208)  speaks  of  the  "de- 
aerted  dwellings  of  the  deatroyed  Nasamones"  (ipij- 
fiudevra  niXaSjia  anofdipivuv  Naaa/MMuv).  They 
were  not,  however,  completely  destroyed,  for  we  find 
the  race  again  appearing  in  their  former  places  of  abode, 
and  resuming  their  former  habits  of  plunder,  until  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian  tbey  were  completely  chased  away 
from  the  coast  into  the  desert.    (Eiueb.,  Chron.,01., 

316,  2  Jotephut,  Bell.,  2,  16.)— Some  mention  baa 

been  made,  in  another  part  of  this  work  (vii.  Africa, 
page  81,  col.  1),  of  a  jqurney  performed  through  part  of 
the  interior  of  Africa  by  certain  young  men  of  the  Na- 
aainones ;  and  the  opinions  of  some  able  writers  have 
been  given  on  thia  subject  The  following  remarks, 
however,  of  a  late  critic  may  be  compared  with  what 
is  stated  under  the  article  Niger.  "Herodotus  aaya 
that  the  Nasamones  went  through  the  deserts  of  Libya ; 
and  that  he  may  not  be  misunderstood  as  to  what  he 
means  by  Libya,  which  is  sometimes  put  for  Africa, 
he  states  distinctly  that  it  exlenda  from  Egypt  to  the 
promontory  of  Soloe.'s,  where  it  terminates ;  that  it  is 
inhabited  by  varioua  nations  besides  the  Grecians  and 
Pbainicians ;  tbat,  next  to  this,  the  country  is  abandon- 
ed to  beasts  of  prey;  and  tbat  all  beyond  is  desert;  tbat 
the  young  Nasamones,  having  passed  the  desert  of 
Libya  (not  Sahara),  came  to  a  region  with  trees,  on 
which  were  perched  men  of  little  stature;  that  they 
were  conducted  by  them  over  morasses  to  a  city  on  a 
great  river,  running  from  the  west  towards  the  rising 
tun ;  that  the  people  were  black,  and  enchanters,  dec. 
Now  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  us  that  the  country  alluded 
to  by  Herodotua  was  do  other  than  Mauritania,  and 
tbat  the  notion  of  their  having  crossed  the  great  des- 
ert, and  reached  the  Niger  about  Timbuctoo,  is  found- 
ed entirely  on  a  misrepresentation  of  hia  quotera  and 
editors,  some  of  whom  make  the  course  of  the  young 
men  to  have  been  toutKioctt,  contrary  to  what  Herodo- 
tus saya,  and  for  no  other  reason  tbat  we  can  devise  but 
tbat  such  a  course  waa  required  to  bring  them  to  a  pre- 
determined city  and  river,  known  to  the  moderns,  but 
not  to  Herodotus.  Herodotus,  however,  sanctions  no 
such  notion  ;  be  distinctly  states,  on  the  contrary,  that 
they  proceeded  to  the  west,  jrpdf  Zifvpov  ave/iov, 
words  that  are  never  applied  to  any  portion  of  the  com- 
pass lying  between  west  and  south,  the  word  Zephy- 
rus,  in  Latin  aa  well  as  in  Greek,  being  used  exclu- 
sively for  west,  and  Aiij>  generally  for  soulhwctl.  If. 
we  will  only  let  Herodotus  tell  his  own  story,  we  shall 
find  in  those  parta  of  the  Emperor  of  Morocco's  do- 
minions, situated  between  the  Great  Atlaa  and  the  Sa- 
hara, plenty  of  riven,  two  of  tbem,  the  Tafiltt  and  the 
Ad-jxidi,  both  running  to  the  east,  and  both  great  riv- 
ers in  the  eyes  of  men  who  bad  never  witnessed  a  run- 
ning stream  ;  we  shall  also  find  cities  and  towns,  in- 
tervening deserts,  morasses,  asnds,  and  black  men  of 
email  stature,  the  modern  Berbers,  the  ancient  Mela- 
nogstuli,  omntt  colore  nigri,  to  answer  the  description 
of  Herodotus;  who  says,  moreover,  that  hit  river, 
which  he  calls  the  Nile,  not  only  descends  from  Lib- 
ya, bnt  traverses  all  Libya,  dividing  that  country  in 
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the  midst.  Pliny's  information  is  still  more  explicit,' 
and  tends  to  corroborate  our  suggestion.  He  tells  ui 
that  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  Roman  general,  after 
crossing  the  western  Atlas,  and  a  black,  dirty  pUia 
beyond  it  (dry  morass  or  peatmoss,  of  which  ««  un- 
derstand there  is  plenty),  fell  in  with  a  river  runuing 
to  the  eastward,  which  he  (Pliny)  calls  the  Niger, 
probably  from  the  black  people  or  the  black  soil,  and 
which  is  stated  lo  lose  itself  in  the  sanda ;  and  which, 
according  to  Pliny,  emerging  again,  flows  on  to  ths 
eastward,  divides  the  Libyans  from  the  Ethiopians, 
and  finally  falls  into  the  Nile.  Now  the  Ttfltt, 
which  flowB  from  the  southern  side  of  the  snowy  Al- 
ias, crossed  by  the  Roman  general,  runs  in  an  cuius 
course,  and  loses  itself  in  tbe  sands ;  and  the  Ai-juH, 
which  rises  from  the  same  aide,  er  the  Central  Aiiu 
(in  Mauritania  Ccsariensis),  aod  runs  easterly  into  tbe 
lake  Melgig,  might  very  well  be  considered  by  Pliny 
aa  the  continuation  of  the  Tafilel  or  hia  Niger;  and  s 
is  sufficiently  remarkable  that  thia  river,  or  some  oihn 
of  the  numerous  streams  in  the  neighbourhood,  should, 
according  to  Leo  Africsnus,  be  called  tbe  Ohir,  which, 
it  seems,  is  s  native  name.  Here,  then,  we  have  tl 
once  tbe  foundation  for  the  Geir  aod  Nigeir  of  Ptol- 
emy, supplied  to  him  by  Pliny."  (Quarterly  limn, 
No.  82,  p.  233,  teqq.) 

NasicA,  I.  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Scipios.  (Til 
Scipio  V.) — II.  A  character  delineated  by  Horace  ia 
one  of  his  satires.  Nasica,  a  mean  and  avaricious 
man,  marries  his  daughter  to  Coranus,  who  w«s  t 
creditor  of  his,  in  the  nope  that  his  new  son-iu-bt 
will  either  forgive  him  the  debt  at  once,  or  else  nil 
leave  him  a  legacy  to'  that  amount  in  his  will,  whick 
would,  of  course,  be  a  virtual  release.  He  is  disap- 
pointed in  both  these  expectations.  Coranus  makis 
bis  will  and  hands  it  to  hia  father-in-law,  with  a  re- 

3uest  that  he  will  read  it :  the  latter,  after  repeated)! 
eclining  so  to  do,  at  laat  consents,  snd  finds,  to  ha 
surprise  and  mortification,  no  mention  made  in  the  is- 
strument  of  any  bequest  to  him  or  hie.  (/feral ,  Set, 
2,  5,  65.) 

Nasidibnps  (by  synnresis  Nasid-yenus,  a  quadri- 
syllable), a  character  aatirized  by  Horace.  Under  this 
feigned  name  tbe  poet  describes  an  entertainer  of  bad 
taste  and  mean  habits  affecting  tbe  manners  of  ths 
higher  classes.    (Sat.,  2,  8.) 

Naso.    Vtd.  Ovidius. 

Nasus  or  Nksds,  •  town  or  fortress  neerfXniais 
in  Acamania.  The  name  evidently  implies  an  insular 
situation.  Livy  (26,  24  ;  38,  11)  writes  it  Nam; 
but  that  ia  probably  a  falae  reading.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  ancient  writers,  Naaos  seems  always  to 
have  been  included  with  OSuiadaa  in  the  cessions  of 
the  latter  place,  made  by  tbe  Romans  first  to  the  £to- 
lians,  and  afterward  to  tbe  Acarnaniana.  (PUyi ,  S, 
2.)  If  Trigardon'be  not  CEniadc,  it  may  represent 
Naaos,  which  waa  probably  the  port  aud  arsenal  «l 
(Eniade ;  and,  though  now  joined  to  the  continent, 
might  very  well  have  been  an  island  in  ancient  timet. 
(Cramer' $  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  26  ) 

NatIso,  a  river  of  Venetia,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul;  rising 
in  the  Alps,  and  falling  into  tbe  Adriatic  near  Aquileia- 
It  ia  now  the  Nalitont.  Modern  critics,  however,  are 
divided  in  opinion  ss  to  the  identity  of  tbe  tiatisotu 
with  the  Natiso,  which  Strabo  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters place  close  lo  Aquileia ;  as  the  Nalitotu  is  now 
some  miles  distant  from  the  ruins  of  that  city.  Ths 
most  probable  supposition  ia,  that  some  change  baa 
taken  place  in  tbe  bed  of  the  river.  (Cramer '$  Aw. 
Italy,  vol.  2.  p.  129.) 

Naocratis.  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  and  be- 
longing to  tbe  Saitic  nome.  It  was  situate  on  lbs 
Csnopic  arm  of  tbe  Nile,  to  the  south  of  Melelis  aod 
northwest  of  Saie.  Strabo  informs  us  (802)  that,  in 
the  time  of  Psammilkhus,  a  body  of  Milesians  landed 
at  the  Bolbiline  mouth  of  the  river,  aod  built  there  a 
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nrangbold,  which  he  calls  "  the  fortress  of  the  Mile- 
sians" (ra  MiXrjoiuv  tux<k).    The  geographer  evi- 
dently refcre  here  to  the  arrival  on  the  coaat  of  Egypt 
of  aouie  Canana  and  Ioniana,  by  whose  aid,  accord- 
ing >o  Herodotus  (3, 152),  Psammitichus  was  enabled 
■j>  subdue  his  colleagues  in  the  kingdom.  When,  how- 
trer,  Sirabo  adds,  that  these  Milesians,  in  process  of 
time,  sailed  into  the  Saitic  nome,  and,  after  having 
J  conquered  Inarua  in  a  uaval  conflict,  founded  the  city 
of  Naucratia,  it  would  seem  that  be  mixes  up  with  his 
account  of  this  place  the  circumstance  of  the  succours 
that  were  given  by  the  Athenians  to  Inarua,  king  of 
Egypt,  and  by  means  ol  which  he  gained  a  victory 
aver  the  Persians.    Inaiua,  it  ia  true,  waa  afterward 
defeated,  but  no  author  meutiooa  that  the  Milesians 
had  any  share  in  his  overthrow.    Naucratia  appears, 
n  fact,  to  have  been  founded  long  before  any  Greek 
set  foot  in  Egypt.    It  was  given  by  Amaais  to  the 
Ioniana  aa  an  entrepot  for  their  commerce,  and  waa  not 
founded  by  them.    This  favour,  however,  on  the  part 
of  the  Egyptian  monarch,  was  granted  under  such  re- 
strictions as  prudence  seemed  to  require.    The  Greek 
vessels  were  only  allowed  to  enter  the  Canonic  arm, 
and  were  obliged  to  atop  at  Naucratia.    If  a  ship  hap- 
pened to  enter  another  mouth  of  the  river,  it  was 
detained  ;  and  the  captain  waa  not  set  at  liberty  un- 
less he  could  swear  that  he  was  compelled  to  do  so 
by  necessity.    He  wss  then  obliged  to  sail  to  Nau- 
cratia ;  or,  if  continual  north  winds  made  this  impos- 
sible, he  had  to  send  bis  freight  in  small  Egyptian 
veaaela  round  toe  Delta  to  Naucratia.    (Herod.,  3, 
179.)    But,  how  rigidly  soever  these  restrictions  were 
originally  enforced,  they  must  soon  have  fallen  into 
disuse,  as  the  mouths  of  the  Nile  were  open  to  any 
one  after  the  conquest  by  the  Persians. — Naucratia, 
from  its  situation,  became  the  connecting  link  in  the 
chain  of  communication  between  the  coast  snd  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  and  continued  for  a  long  period 
an  important  city.    It  ia  mentioned  by  numerous  wri- 
ters as  low  down  as  the  sixth  century.  —  The  ruins 
which  Niebubr  found  near  a  place  called  SaUtadijar 
seem  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  — Nau- 
cratia was  the  native  place  of  Athemeua.    Like  every 
commercial  city,  it  contained  among  its  population  a 
large  number  of  dissolute  persons  of  both  sexes. 
(Larcher,  Gcogr.  d'Herodote,  p.  359,  teqq. — Mannert, 
Gcogr  ,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  66S,  uqq.) 

Naclochos,  I.  a  naval  station  on  the  northeastern 
coaet  of  Sicily.  Between  this  place  and  Mylse,  which 
lay  to  the  west  of  it,  the  fleet  of  Sextos  Pompeius 
was  defeated  by  that  of  Octavius  (A.U.C.  718,  B.C. 
36.) — II.  An  island  off  the  coast  of  Crete,  near  the 
aroinontory  of  Sammonium.  (Plin.,  4.  13.) — III. 
r~he  port  of  the  town  of  Bulis  in  Phocis,  near  the  Con- 
ines of  Bceotia.  (Plin.,  4,  3.)  It  is  supposed  to 
save  been  the  same  with  the  Mychos  of  Strabo. 

Naopactcs,  a  city  of  Lochs,  at  the  western  ex- 
remity  of  the  territory  of  the  Ozolc,  and  close  to 
tbium  of  iEtolia.  It  was  aaid  to  have  derived  its 
a  me  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Heraclids  having 
Sere  constructed  the  fleet  in  which  they  crossed  over 
ito  the  Peloponnesus  (pair,  a  thip,  and  irijyvvfu,  to 
■mmtrntel.— Strabo,  436.— ApoUod.,  3,  7,  2).— After 
i«*  Persian  war,  this  city  was  occupied  by  the  Atheni- 
is.  who  there  established  the  Mesaenian  Helots  after 
tey  haul  evacuated  Ithome.    (Thucyd.,  1,  103. — Id., 

SO.  Pausan.,  4,  34,  scqq.)   The  acquisition  of 

aupactoi  waa  of  great  importance  to  the  Athenians 
i  riiijr  the  Peloponnesian  war,  aa  it  waa  an  excellent 
it  ion  for  their  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Golf,  and  not 
,|y  afforded  them  the  means  of  keeping  up  a  com- 
unicatton  with  Corcyra  and  Acarnania,  but  enabled 
em  also  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy  on  the 
ponito  coast,  and  to  guard  against  any  designs  they 
ght  form  against  their  allies.  Some  important  na- 
[  operations  which  took  place  off  this  city  in  the 


third  year  of  the  war,  will  be  found  detailed  in  Thav 
cydidea  (3,  83,  teqq). — After  the  failure  of  the  expe- 
dition undertaken  by  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  gen- 
eral, against  the  JStolians,  the  latter,  supported  by  s 
Peloponnesian  force,  endeavoured  to  seize  Naupactus 
by  a  coup  it  main;  but  such  were  the  able  arrange- 
ments made  by  Demosthenes,  who  threw  himself  into 
the  place  with  •  re- enforcement  of  Acamanian  aux- 
iliaries, that  the  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  pros- 
ecute the  attempt.  (Tkueyd.,  3,  102.)  On  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Peloponneaian  war,  however,  Naupac- 
tus surrendered  to  the  Spartans,  who  expelled  the 
Messenians  from  the  place.  (Pautan.,  4,  36.)  De- 
mosthenes informs  us,  that  it  had  afterward  been 
occupied  by  the  Acbanns,  but  was  ceded  by  Philip  of 
Macedon  to  the  JStolians  (Phil.,  3,  p.  130. — Strabo, 
436),  in  whose  possession  it  remained  till  they  were 
engaged  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  The  latter,  af- 
ter having  defeated  Antiochua  at  Thermopylae  sud- 
denly crossed  over  from  the  Maliac  Gulf  to  that  of 
Corinth,  and  invested  Naupactua,  which  would  prob- 
ably have  been  taken,  notwithstanding  the  obstinate 
defence  made  by  the  -•Etolians,  had  they  not  obtained 
a  truce  by  the  intervention  of  T.  Flamininus.  (IAv., 
36,  30,  teqq.—Polyb.,  5,  103.)  Naupactus  was  still 
a  city  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  Hierocles 
(p.  643),  but  it  was  nearly  deatroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  reign  of  Juatinian.  (Procop.,  Bell.  Got.,  3.) —  ( 
The  modern  town  is  called  Encbachti  by  the  Turks, 
Nepaclo  by  the  Greeks,  and  Lepanto  by  the  Franks, 
with  a  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable.  (KeppeWt 
Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  8.)  "  Nepacto,"  says  Sir  W.  Gell, 
"  is  a  miserable  pashalis,  and  a  ruinous  town ;  but  it 
is  worth  visiting,  because  it  gives  a  very  exact  ides 
of  the  ancient  Greek  city,  with  ita  citadel  on  Mount 
Rhtgani,  whence  two  walls,  coming  down  to  the 
coast  and  the  plain,  form  a  triangle.  The  port  abso- 
lutely runs  into  the  city,  and  ia  shut  within  the  walls, 
which  are  erected  on  the  ancient  foundations."  (Itin., 
p.  293. — Cramer'i  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  105,  teqq.) 

NauplIi,  a  maritime  town  of  Argolis,  the  port  of 
Argos,  situate  on  a  point  of  land  at  the  head  of  the 
Sinua  Argolicua.  It  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Naupliua,  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Amy- 
■none.  (Strabo,  368.  —  Herod.,  6,  76.— Xen.,  Hist. 
Gr.,  4,  7,  6.)  Nauplia  was  deserted  and  in  ruins 
when  visited  by  Psusaniaa.  The  inhabitants  had  been 
expelled  several  centuries  before  by  the  Argives,  upon 
suspicion  of  their  favouring  the  Spartans.  The  latter 
people,  in  consequence,  received  them  into  their  ter- 
ritory, and  established  them  at  Methone  of  Messenia. 
(Pautan.,  4,  30.)  Nauplia  has  been  succeeded  by 
the  modern  town  of  Naptti  di  Romania,  as  it  ia  called 
by  the  Greeks,  which  possesses  a  fortress  of  some 
strength.  Sir  W.  Gell  remarks,  that "  Nauplia  is  the 
beat  built  city  of  the  Morea.  It  ia  aituated  on  a  rocky 
point,  on  which  are  many  remains  of  the  ancient  wall. 
The  port  ia  excellent  and  very  defensible."  (fir*.,  p. 
181. — Cratner't  inc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  338,  teqq.) 

Naufliaoes,  a  patronymic  of  Palamedes,  son  of 
Nauplius.   (Ovid,  Met.,  13,  39.) 

NadflIos,  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  and  Amymone,  and 
the  founder  of  Nauplia.  (Pautaniat,  3,  38.—  Id.,  4, 
35  )  He  was  the  one  that  sold  Auge,  daughter  of 
Aleus,  to  King  Teuthras.  (Fid.  Auge  )  This  Nau- 
pliua must  not  be  confounded  with  the  second  of  the 
name,  who  was,  in  fact,  one  of  hia  descendants. 
(Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  3,  1,  5. — Compare  Burma**, 
Catal.  Argonaut,  ad  Vol.  Place.,  *  ».>— II.  A  d«- 
acendant  of  the  preceding,  and  one  of  the  Argonauts. 
(Heyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  2,  1,  6.—  Burmann,  Catal.  Ar- 
gonaut., m.  v.) — lit.  A  son  of  Neptune,  the  father  of 
Palamedes  by  Clymene,  and  king  of  Enbcea.  He  waa 
so' indignant  at  the  treatment  which  hia  son  had  ex- 
perienced from  the  Greeks,  that,  to  avenge  hia  death, 
he  aet  up  a  burning  torch  on  the  promontory  of  Oa> 
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phareus,  in  order  to  deceive  tbe  Grecian  vessels  that 
were  sailing  by  in  the  night  on  their  return  from  Troy ;' 
and  he  rhut  caused  their  shipwreck  on  the  coast. 
Tke  torch,  it  seems,  had  been  placed  on  the  most  dan- 
gerous part  of  the  shore  ;  bat  tbe  Greeks  mistook  it 
Tot  a  friendly  signal,  invitinglhem  to  land  here  as  tbe 
safest  part  of  the  island.  Those  of  the  shipwrecked 
crews  that  came  aafe  to  the  land  were  slain  by  Nau- 
plius,  who  is  said,  however,  to  have  thrown  himself 
into  the  soa  when  be  saw  his  plan  of  vengeance  in  a 
groat  measure  frustrated  by  the  escape  of  Ulysses, 
who-i  the  winds  bore  away  in  safety  from  the  danger- 
ous coast.  (Hygin  ,  fab.,  116.) — The  obscure  and 
curious  legend  related  by  Apollodorus  (3,  1,  5)  is 
thought  by  many  to  have  reference  to  this  Nauplius. 
It  assigns  him  a  different  end.  According  to  this 
version  of  the  story,  Nauplius  attained  a  great  age, 
and  passed  bis  time  on  the  sea,  lamenting  the  fate  of 
those  who  were  lost  on  it.  At  length,  through  the 
anger  of  the  gods,  be  himself  met  with  the  same  fate 
whicti  he  deplored  in  others.  (Heync,  ad  Apollod.,  I.  e.) 

Naupostus,  a  town  of  Pannonio,  on  a  river  Of  the 
same  name,  now  Obtr  (Upper)  Lay  bach.  (Veil.  Pal., 
2,  110.— Pltn.,  3,  18—  Tacit.,  Attn.,  1,  30.) 

NausicIa,  daughter  of  Alciuoiis,  king  of  the  Pbse- 
acians.  She  met  Ulysses  shipwrecked  on  her  father's 
coast,  and  gave  him  a  kind  reception.  (Od.,  6,  17, 
*eqa.) 

Naostathmos,  I.  •  port  and  harbour  in  Sicily,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Cacyparis,  below  Syracuse ; 
now  Anaranelto.  (Clue.,  Sic.  Ant.,  p.  97.  —  Rei- 
ckard.  The*.  Topogr.) — II.  A  village  and  anchoring 
place  of  Cytens'ica,  between  Erythron  and  Apollouia. 
(Mela,  1,  8.) — III.  An  anchoring- place  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  in  Asia  Minor,  about  90  stadia  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Halys :  it  is  supposed  by  some  to 
bave  been  identical  wilb  the  Ibyra  or  I  bora  of  litera- 
cies (p.  701).  D'Anville  gives  Baiireh  as  the  mod- 
ern name ;  but  Reicbsrd,  Kupri  Aghzi.  (Arrian, 
Peripl.,  Hub.,  G.  AT,  I,  p.  16.) 

Naxos,  I.  a  town  of  Crete,  celebrated  for  produ- 
cing excellent  whetstones.  (Find.,  Iithm.,  6,  107. 
—Schol.  ai  Find.,  I.  e.)— II.  The  largest  of  theCyc- 
lades,  lying  to  the  east  of  Paros,  in  the  J2gean  Sea. 
It  ia  aaid  by  Pliny  (4,  12)  to  have  borne  the  several 
names  of  Slrongyle,  Dia,  Dionysiaa,  Sicilia  Minor, 
and  Callipolia.  The  same  writer  states  that  it  was 
76  miles  in  circuit,  and  twice  the  size  of  Paros.  It 
was  first  peopled  by  tbe  Carians  (Sleph.  Byz.,  *.  t>. 
Nofof ),  but  afterward  received  a  colony  of  Ioniana 
from  Athens.  (Herod.,  8,  46.)  The  failure  of  tbe 
expedition  undertaken  by  the  Persians  against  this 
island,  at  the  suggestion  of  Aristagoras,  Ted  to  the 
revolt  of  tbe  Ionian  states.  (Herod.,  6, 38.)  At  this 
period  Naxos  waa  the  most  flourishing  of  tbe  Cycla- 
ses ;  but,  not  long  after,  it  was  conquered  by  the  Per- 
sian armament  under  Oatia  and  Artaphernes,  who  de- 
stroyed the  citv  and  temples,  and  enslaved  the  inhab- 
itants. (Herod.,  6, 96.)  Notwithstanding  this  calam- 
ity, the  Naxiana,  with  four  ships,  joined  the  Greek  fleet 
assembled  at  Salamis  (Herod.,  8,  46),  and  yet  they 
were  the  first  of  the  confederates  whom  the  Athenians 
deprived  of  their  independence.  (Thucyd.,  1, 98, 137.) 
It  appears  from  Herodotus  (1,  64)  that  they  had  al- 
ready been  aubject  to  that  people  in  the  time  of  Pi- 
sistratus.  Naxos  was  farther  celebrated  for  the  wor- 
ship of  Bacchus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  born  there. 
(Virg.,  Mn.,  3,  125.—  Hon.,  Hymn  in  ApoU.,  44.— 
Pind.,  Pylh.,  4,  156.— Apollod.,  1,  7,  4.)  The  prin- 
cipal town  was  also  called  Naxos. — The  modern 
name  of  the  island  is  Naxia.  (Cramer'*  Arte.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p,  408.)  Mr.  Hawkins  gives  the  longest  di- 
ameter of  the  island,  according  to  the  Russian  chart, 
as  about  eighteen  miles,  and  its  breadth  about  twelve. 
(Clarke'*  Travel*,  vol.  6,  p.  112,  London  ed.)  Dr. 
Clarke  observes  of  Naxos,  that  its  inhabitants  are 
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still  great  votaries  of  Bscchoe.  Olivier  speaks  in  in- 
ferior terms  of  tbe  present  Naxtso  wine,  adding  tint 
the  inhabitants  know  neither  how  te  make  nor  present 
it.  Dr.  Clarke,  on  the  contrary,  observes  that  tbe 
wine  of  Naxos  maintains  its  pristine  celebrity,  at 
that  he  thought  it  excellent.  Naxos  is  said  to  bus 
no  ports  for  the  reception  of  large-sized  vessels,  and 
has  therefore  been  less  subject  to  die  visits  of  tbe 
Turk*.  Dr.  Clarke  states  that,  when  he  visited  ihe 
island,  he  was  told  that  there  was  not  a  single  Mohem- 
medan  in  it,  and  that  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  tot 
interior  had  never  seen  a  Turk.  The  prodnce  of  the 
ialand  consists  at  present  of  wines,  whist,  bade;,  oil, 
oranges,  lemons,  peaches,'  figs;  cheese,  which  is  ex- 
ported to  Constantinople,  cotton,  honey,  and  mx 
Tbe  vintage  was  one  year  so  abundant,  that  the  peo- 
ple wen  obliged  to  pour  their  wines  into  lbs  cistern 
of  the  Capuchins.  (Malic- Brun,  Omgt.,  vol.  6,  p. 
168,  Am.  ed.)— III.  A  city  on  the  eastern  side  if 
Sicily,  situate  on  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Taunte, 
srid  looking  towards  Celine  and  Syracuse.  It  mi 
founded  by  a  colony  from  the  island  of  Naios,  one 
year  before  tbe  settlement  of  Syracuse  (Of.  17, J), 
and  at  tbe  same  time,  consequently,  with  Crotona  in 
Italy.  (Thucyd.,  6,  3 — Scymmu,  i.  276.)  The 
colony  was  a  powerful  one,  and  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  new  state  is  clearly  shown  by  tbe  early  founding 
of  Zancle  or  Messana.  Naxos,  however,  not  long  al- 
ter this  fell  under  die  sway  Of  Hippocrates,  tyrant  of 
Gela.  (Herod.,  7,  154.)  Bat  it  soon  recoiered  its 
freedom,  waged  a  successful  contest  with  Messra, 
and  appeared  subsequently  is  the  ally  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Syracuse,  the  rapid  increase  of  this  atj 
having  filled  it  with  apprehensions  for  its  own  safety. 
At  a  still  later  period,  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
destroyed  tbe  city  (Diod.,  14,  15.  —  Ol.  94,  3),  bit 
the  old  inhabitant*,  together  with  some  new-comrn, 
afterward  settled  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  and  foood- 
ed  Tauromenium.    (Vid.  Tauromenium.) 

Nazianzds,  a  city. of  Cappadocia,  in  tbe  southwest- 
em  sngle  of  the  country,  and  to  the  southeast  of  it- 
chelate.  This  place  derives  all  its  celebrity  free) 
Gregory,  the  distinguished  theologian,  who  wa  bon 
at  Arianzus,  a  small  village  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  who  waa  promoted  to  the  bishopric  of 
Nazianzds.  (fficepk.,  Coll.,  14,  39.  —  Ptakxtmi., 
ap.  Suid.,  *.  ».  Tpiry&pioc.)  NazisuZua  is  assigned 
by  Hierocles  to  Cappadocia  Secunda.  The  Itinera- 
ries remove  it  34  miles  from  Archela'is.  (Croner'i 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  114.) 

Nejkthos,  a  river  of  Brutttum,  rising  to  the  north- 
east of  Consentia,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tared- 
tinus  above  Crotona.  It  is  now  the  Nicto.  Tib 
stream  was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
circumstance  of  the  captive  Trojan  women  baring 
there  set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet  (vaSc,  aldo);  a  cir- 
cumstance alluded  to  by  many  of  the  ancients,  hot 
with  great  diversity  of  opinion  a*  regards  the  scene  of 
the  event.  The  uae  which  Virgil  has  made  of  un 
tradition  ia  well  known.  (Strabo,  262.  —  CramaH 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  391.) 

NsapSlis,  a  celebrated  city  of  Campania,  on  tat 
Sinus  Crater,  now  Napltt,  or,  in  Italian,  NapoK.  In- 
numerable account*  exist  relative  to  the  foundatiet 
of  this  celebrated  place ;  but  tbe  fiction  most  preva- 
lent seems  to  be  that  which  attributed  it  to  the  Sues 
Partbenope,  who  waa  cast  upon  its  shores,  and  fro* 
whom  it  derived  the  name  (Parthenope)  hy  which 
it  ia  usually  designated  in  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
(Lyrjphr.,  717.—  Ditmytm*  Pcricgetta,  357.  — Sit 
Ital.,  12,  33.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  tomb  of  tail 
pretended  foundress  was  shown  there  in  bis  tune. 
(Strab.,  246.)— Hercules  is  also  mentioned  as  founder 
of  Neapolis  by  Oppian  and  Diodorua  Siculus  (ap. 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  I.  e.)— We  find  also  considerable 
variations  in  what  may  be  regarded  as  the  historical 
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aeeeont  ef  the  origin  of  Neapolie.  Soyrnmrs  of  Chios 
auntiooe  both  the  Phocasens  end  Cu meets*  as  it* 
fsonden,  while  Stephaaua  of  Bytaatinm  name*  tit* 
Rhodians.  But  by  far  the  most  numerous  end  respect- 
ible  authorities  ((tribute  its  foundation  to  the  Cumaj- 
mi,  a  eircaantanee  which  their  proiimtty  rend  eta  high- 
ly probable.  (Strain,  348.— Z**y,  8,  m.—Vtll.  Pa- 
te*., 1,  4.)  Hence  the  connexion  of  (Me  city  with 
Eibcea,  to  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets,  and  ea- 

reially  by  Statin*,  who  war  bora  here.   (Site.,  1,  8 ; 
5;  2, «,  dec.)  A  Greek  ineerfptieo  uMayttone  a  hew 
of  the  name  of  Eutneios  ai  having  bad  divine  honours 
and  to  him,  probably  ee  founder  of  the  city.  (Capa- 
cto,  HuL  Nap.,  p.  1 06.)   This  fact  serves  to  illustrate 
mother  passage  of  Statins.    (8ih.,  4,  8,  46.) — The 
date  of  the  ibwedation  of  this  colony  is  not  reeerded. 
Veileiua  Paterciriua  observe*  Only  that  it-  waa  rmeh 
posterior  to  that  of  the  parent  city.    Strata  seems  to 
recognise  another  colony  subsequent  to  that  of  the 
CamsuDS,  composed  of  Chatcidiane,  Pitbeeoeana,  and 
Athenians.   (StraA.,  246.)   The  latter  Were  probeWy 
the  same  who  are  mentioned  in  a  fragment  of  Timarae, 
quoted  by  Tsetses  (ad  Lyeophr.,  V  734-37),  as  hav- 
ing migrated  to  Italy  otider  the  command  of  Diothnos, 
who  also  inatituted  a  Xafiiratofopia,  still  observed  at 
Neapolie  in  the  time  of  Stalius  (Syh.,  4,  •,  58). 
The  passage  of  Strabo  above  cited  w»H  account  also 
far  the  important  change  in  the  condition  of  the  city 
now  under  consideration,  which  is  marked  by  the 
terms  Pala-polia  and  Neapolie,  both  of  which  are  ap- 
plied to  it  by  the  ancient  writers.    It  is  to  be  noticed, 
that  Paramolie  ia  the  name  under  which  Uvy  men- 
tions it  when  describing  the  first  transactions  which 
connect  it*  history  with  that  of  Rone,  A.U.C.  410 
t  fovy,  8,  23);  while  Polybius,  spesking  of  events 
which  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  the  first  Panic 
war,  that  ia,  about  sixty  years  afterward,  employe  only 
that  of  Neapolie  (1,  51). — Livy,  however,  clearly  al- 
ludes to  the  two  cities  as  existing  at  the  same  time ; 
tat  we  hear  no  more  of  Pakepolie  after  it  bad  under- 
gone a  siege  and  surrendered  to  the  Roman  anna. 
According  to  the  seme  historian,  this  town  stood  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  site  of  Neapolia,  certainly 
nearer  to  Vesuvius,  and  in  the  plain.  (RomaneUi, 
rol.  3,  p.  680.)    It  was  betrayed  by  two  of  it*  chief 
citizen*  to  the  Roman  consul,  A.U.C.  438.    {1*9.,  8, 
35.)   Respecting  (he  position  of  Neapolie,  it  may  he 
seen  from  Pliny,  that  H  was  placed  between  the  river 
Sebethua,  now  il  Frame  Madtttma,  and  the  smaH  isl- 
and Megaris,  or  Megalie.  aa  Statins  calls  it  (Syh.,  3, 
2.  SO),  on  which  the  Caalel  del  (ho  now  stands. 
\Pim  ,  3,  6. —  Cohmella,  R.  Jt,  18.)— It  is  probable 
that  Neapolie  sought  the  alliance  of  the  Romans  not 
Jong  after  its*  fall  of  the  neighbouring  city ;  for  we 
Sad  that  they  were  supplied  with  ships  by  that  town 
in  the  first  Panic  war,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  over 
into  Sicily.    (Polyb.,  1,  81.)    At  that  time  we  may 
•oppose  the  inhabitant*  of  Neapolie,  like  those  of 
Oam*,  to  have  lost  much  of  their  Greek  character, 
tram  being  compelled  to  admit  the  Oampanians  into 
their  commonwealth;  a  circumstance  that  has  been 
noticed  by  Strabo  (346).    In  that  geographer's  time, 
however,  there  slid  remained  abundant  traces  of  their 
first  origin.     Their  gymnasia,  clubs,  and  societies 
were  formed  after  the  Greek  manner.    Public  games 
were  cerebrated  every  five  yean,  which  might  rival  in 
celebrity  the  most  famous  institutions  of  that  nature 
fat  Greece ;  wbrle  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  Grecian 
manners  were  also  very  prevalent,  and  allured  to  Ne- 
apolie many  a  Roman,  whose  age  and  temperament 
inclined  him  to  a  life  of  ease.    (Oats',  Met.,  IB,  711. 
—Hot.,  Epad.,  6,  34,  9.  — 80.  ltd  ,  IS,  81  —  Stat., 
Mi*.,  8,  6,  86.)  Clandhrs  and  Nero  seem  to  have 
shown  a  like  predilection  for  Neapolie  es  s  residence. 
{Tacit.,  Attn.,  16.  68.— Id.,  16,  18.)   The  epithet  of 
■sets,  spoked  to  this  city  rrr  Martial  (6,  79),  prove* 


that  literature  continued  to  flourish  here  m  hi*  time. 
—Among  other  superstitions,  we  learn  from  Macro* 
brua  (Set.  1,  18%  that  the  people  of  Neapolia  wor- 
shipped the  aun,  under  the  image  of  a  hull  with  a  hit- 
man face,  which  they  called  Hebon.  Thie  fact  ia 
confirmed  by  numerous  coioa,  and  also' by  an  inscrip 
tiob  which  has  come  down  to  us.  (Cramer's  Ant. 
Italy,  vol  2,  p.  168,  teqq.) 

Naattortce,  a  celebrated  naval  commander  in  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  was  a  native  of 
Crete,  and  one  of  the  friends  of  Alexander  in  early 
We,  sharing  with  the  young  prince  the  disgraces  in- 
curred during  the  reign  of  Philip.  When  Alexander 
had  aobdnetf  the  empire  of  Darius,  he  sent  Nearchus 
on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hy- 
daspes  down  the  Indus,  and  from  the  embouchure  of 
the  Indus  to  the  Euphrates,  along  the  coast  of  Gedro- 
am,  Carmania,  and  Persia.  The  narrative  of  thf* 
voyage  has  been  preserved  to  us  by  A  man,  who  pro- 
fesses to  give  an  extract  from  the  journal  of  Nearchu*. 
It  is  contained  in  hi*  htiica.  The  authenticity  of  the 
account  has  been  questioned  by  Hardouin  and  Dod- 
weit,  but  is  rally  established  by  Sainte-Croix  (Examen 
Ontunt  ales  Historien*  a? Alexandre),  Gossellin  (Re- 
ckerckes  tur  la  Otograpkie  Anciemu),  and  Vincent' 
(  Voyage  of  Nearekus,  Land.;  1807.  —  Commerce  and 
Nam/ration  of  the  Ancients  in  tke  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  ■ 
1).  It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  three 
writer*  just  mentioned  differ  fa  other  respects  a*  re- 
gards this  celebrated  voyage.  Gossellin  thinks,  for' 
example,  that  all  the  statements  made  by  Nearchu* 
can  be  rigorously  confirmed  by  modern  geography. 
Vincent,  on  the  other  hand,  eupposee  that  the  detect- 
ive system  of  the  ancients  most  necessarily  have  in- 
troduced into  the  narrative  of  the  Greek  commander 
many  errors  and  contradictions.  Sainte-Croix.  again, 
ia  deserted  by  hie  usual  good  sense  and  judgment 
when  be  assigns  to  the  expedition  of  Nearchus  no 
other  motive  out  the  foolish  ambition  of  Alexander. 
If  this  had  been  the  case,  why  would  Nearchus  have 
kept  a  journal  so  full  of  nautical  and  geographical  ob- ' 
serrations f — Nearetrae  was  recompensed  by  Alexan- 
der with  a  golden  crown,  which  the  monarch  placed] 
upon  hie  head.  A  new  route  was  marked  out.  Al- 
exander was  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  Ara- 
bia, and  Nearchus  and  hia  fleet  were  to  accompany 
trim,  and  to  coast  the  Arabian  shore;  but  the  death  of 
the  monarch  put  an  end  to  the  design.  After  the  dew 
cease  of  Alexander,  Nearchus,  who  had  obtained  the 
prefecture  or  satrapy  of  Psmphylia  and  Lycia,  exerted 
himself,  but  to  no  purpoee,  to  secure  the  throne  of  Al- 
exander to  Hercules,  aon  of  Barsine. — He  also  wrote  a' 
history,  or  historical  memoirs  of  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der; but  of  this  work  the  title  alone  remains.  The 
voyage  of  Nearchus,  besides  being  contained  in  the 
common  text  of  Arrian,  may  be  found  in  Hudson'* 
Geogtapki  Minor**  Grttci,  vol.  1.  It  appeared  also 
in  1806,  from  the  Vienna  press,  under  the  title  of  Ne> 
apxov  rrerxirXo#r  fa  ro6  'kpputvoS.  (Hoffmann,  Lis. 
BMiogr.,  vol.  9,  p.  114.) 

Nibo,  a  mountain  situate  east  of  the  river  Jordan, 
and  forming  part  of  the  chain  of  Abarim.  north  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  Israelites  encamped  at  the  foot  of 
this  mountain  in  the  46th  year  of  their  Exodus,  ami 
Moses,  having  executed  the  commission  with  which 
he  waa  intrusted,  and  having  pronounced  his  blessing 
on  the  twelve  tribes  assembled  to  receive  hi*  last 
charge,  ascended  this  mountain,  from  the  summit  of 
which,  called  Pisgah.  he  had  a  view  of  the  Promised 
Land,  into  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  enter :  on 
this  mountain  he  soon  afterward  died.  Burckhardt 
supposes  the  Djebel  Attarous,  about  15  miles  north 
of  the  Arnon,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  route' 
from  Madeba  to  Araayr  or  Aroer,  and  which  ia  the 
highest  point  in  the  neighbourhood,  to  be  Nebo. 
(MvnsfertV*  Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  835.) 
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Nbbbmsi,  or  Colomia  Vbbbbea  Nninu,  •  town 
of  the  Turdstam,  in  Hispsnia  Bsatica,  northeut  of  Ga- 
dea,  and  southwest  of  Hiapalie.  It  u  now  Lebrija  or 
Labnxa.    {Strain,  143.— Hk,  3,  8.) 

Nsbkodbs,  a  general  name  for  the  chain  of  mount- 
Una  running  through  the  northern  part  of  Sicily.  The 
Greek  name  ia  Nevpuds;  Apif.  (Strobe,  874. — Sil. 
Jul.,  14,  334 ) 

Nbcho,  a  king  of  Egypt  who  endeavoured  to  open 
a.  communication,  by  meana  of  a  canal,  between  the 
Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  attempt  wee 
abandons!,  after  the  loea  of  130.000  men,  by  order  of 
an  oracle,  which  warned  the  monarch  "  that  he  waa 
working  for  the  barbarian"  (r<jt  ftapfapt?  avrov  irpo- 
tpyuiefdau — Herod.,  1,  168).  The  true  cause,  bow- 
aver,  of  the  enterprise  having  been  abandoned  would 
seem  to  hare  been  the  discovery,  that  the  water  of  the 
Arabian  Sea  stood  higher  than  the  sandy  plains  through 
which  the  canal  would  have  to  run.  (Compare  Am- 
lot.,  Meteorol.,  1, 1 4. — Strabo,  804. ) — A  similar  attempt 
was  made,  but  with  no  better  success,  by  Darius  Hys- 
tsspis.  (Herod.,  I.  c.)  Ptolemy  Philsdelphus  at  iaat 
accomplished  this  important  work.  An  account  of  it 
ia  given  by  Strabo  (804)  from  Arlemidorus.  (Com- 
pare Mannert'a  remarks  on  Strain's  statement,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  607,  teff .)— This  same  Necho  is 
also  famous  in  the  annals  of  geographical  discovery 
for  a  voyage  which,  according  to  Herodotus  (4,  43), 
be  caused  to  be  performed  around  Africa,  for  the  so- 
lution of  the  grand  myalsry  which  involved  the  form 
and  termination  of  that  continent.  He  waa  obliged 
to  employ,  not  native,  but  Phoenician  navigators,  of 
whose  proceedings  Herodotus  received  an  account 
from  the  Egyptian  priests.  They  were  ordered  to  sail 
down  the  Red  Sea,  pass  through  the  Columns  of  Her- 
cules (Siraita  of  Gibraltar),  and  ao  up  the  Mediterra- 
nean to  Egypt ;  in  other  words,  to  circumnavigate 
Africa.  The  Phoenicians  related,  that,  passing  down 
the  Red  Sea,  they  entered  the  Southern  Ocean ;  on 
the  approach  of  autumn,  they  landed  on  the  coast  and 
planted  corn ;  when  this  was  ripe,  they  cut  it  down  and 

rin  departed.  Having  thus  consumed  two  years, 
i,  in  the  third,  doubled  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
and  returned  to  Egypt.  Thev  added,  that,  in  paeeing 
the  most  southern  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  surprised 
to  observe  the  sun  on  their  right  hand ;  a  statement 
which  Herodotus  himself  rejects  as  impossible.  Such 
ia  all  the  account  transmitted  to  as  of  this  extraordi- 
nary voyage,  which  has  given  rise  to  a  learned  and 
voluminous  controversy.  Rennell,  in  his  Geography 
of  Herodotus ;  Vincent,  in  his  Periplua  of  the  Eryth- 
mnn  Sea ;  sod  Gossellin,  in  bis  Geography  of  the  An- 
cients, hsve  exhausted  almost  every  possible  argu- 
ment ;  the  first  in  its  favour,  the  two  latter  to  prove 
that  it  never  did  or  could  take  place.  To  these  last 
it  appears  impossible  that  ancient  mariners,  with  their 
alender  resources,  creeping  in  little  row-galleys  along 
the  coast,  steering  without  the  aid  of  a  compass,  and 
unable  to  venture  to  any  distance  from  land,  could 
have  performed  so  immense  a  circuit.  All  antiquity, 
they  observe,  continued  to  grope  in  doubt  and  dark- 
ness respecting  the  form  of  Africa,  which  waa  only 
folly  established  several  thousand  years  afterward  by 
the  expedition  of  Gama.  On  the  other  side,  Rennell 
urges  that,  immense  as  this  voyage  waa,  it  waa  en- 
tirely along  a  coast  of  which  the  navigators  never  re- 
quired to  lose  sight  even  for  a  day ;  that  their  small 
barks  were  well  equipped,  and  better  fitted  than  ours 
for  coasting  navigation ;  and  that  these,  drawing  very 
little  water,  could  be  kept  quite  close  to  the  shore, 
and  even  be  drawn  on  land  whenever  an  emergency 
made  this  step  indispensable.  The  statement  that, 
at  the  extremity  of  Africa,  they  saw  the  aun  on  the 
right,  that  is,  to  the  north  of  them  (a  fact  which  causes 
Herodotus  peremptorily  to  reject  their  report),  affords 
foe  strongest  confirmation  of  it  to  os,  who  know  that 
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to  the  south  of  the  equator  this  must  hive  really  taisa 
place,  and  that  the  historian's  unbelief  arose  eutirery 
from  his  ignorance  of  the  real  figure  of  the  earth. 
(Kid.  Africa,  p.  79,  col.  1.) 

Nscaopdua  (from  vcupof,  "dead,"  and  nous, 
,%city"),  the  city  of  the  dead ;  a  name  beautifully  ap- 
plied to  the  cemeteries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rainy 
of  the  ancient  cities,  such  as  Thebes  in  Egypt,  Cyiens, 
Alexandres,  dus. 

NccTAsjfeBis,  a  king  of  Egypt,  cousin  to  Tacbn, 
and  proclaimed  king  during  the  absence  of  the  latter, 
with  the  Egyptian  forces,  in  Phoenicia.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  Ageailaus,  whom  Tachoa  had  offended  by 
rejecting  hia  advice.    Aided  by  the  Spartan  king, 

eetanebis  defeated  a  competitor  for  the  crown  from 
Mendes,  and  waa  at  Iaat  firmly  established  in  hit  lung, 
dora.  Being  subsequently  attacked  by  Artsxeres) 
Ochus,  who  wished  to  reduce  Egypt  once  man;  unlet 
toe  Persian  sway,  he  met  with  advene  fortune,  nd 
fled  into  ^Ethiopia,  whence  he  never  returned.  Net- 
la  Debts  was  the  Isst  king  of  Egypt  of  the  Egypiiu 
race.  (Phti.,  Fit.  Age*.— Did. Sic.,  16,  93. -fi., 
16,  48,  eeqq.) — As  regards  the  variations  in  the  or- 
thography of  the  name,  consult  Wcitelag,  ti  Dui 
Sic ,  16.  93. 

Nbleus  (two  syllables),  I.  a  son  of  Neptune  tut 
Tyro.  He  waa  brother  to  Pelias,  with  whom  lie  wee 
exposed  by  his  mother,  who  wished  to  conceal  ber  frui- 
ty from  her  father.  They  were  preserved  and  brougk 
to  Tyro,  who  had  then  married  Cretheua,  king  of  Id- 
chos.  After  the  death  of  Cretheua,  Pelias  and  Jielea 
contended  for  the  kingdom,  which  belonged  of  right 
to  JEson,  the  son  of  the  deceased  monarch  and  Trio. 
Pelias  proved  successful,  and  Nelens  departed  with  i 
body  of  followers  into  the  Peloponnesus.  (Did.  8k., 
4,  68.)  Here  he  founded  Pytos  in  Messenu,  tot, 
■Dairying  Colons,  daughter  of  Amphion.  became  us 
father  of  twelve  sons,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  Peri- 
clymenos,  the  youngest  Nestor,  and  of  one  daughter, 
named  Pero.  (Died,  I.e.)  When  Hercules  stuckee 
Pylos,  he  killed  Neleus  and  all  hia  Sons  but  Nestor, 
who  waa  then  a  child,  and  reared  among  the  Gere> 
ana.  (Horn.,  IL,  11, 690.— Bet.,  am.  ScheL  ti  A/dl 
Rhod  ,  1,  156.— AfQlloi.,  1,  9,  8,  *eqq .)  Nelstu  lad 
promised  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  him  who  shouH 
bring  to  Pyloa  the  cows  of  Tyro,  detained  by  Iphiclua. 
Bias  was  the  successful  suitor ;  for  an  account  d 
which  legend,  consult  the  article  Melampus.— fl.  A 
disciple  of  Theophrastos,  to  whom  that  pniloeopber 
bequeathed  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  (rid.  Apet- 
licon  ) 

NiauDBOB,  an  important  city  of  Gallia  NarhownsB, 
next  in  rank  to  Narbo.  It  was  situate  on  the  ma 
route  from  Spain  to  Italy,  and  waa  the  capital  of  the 
Arecorruci.  It  is  now  Nitmc*,  and  is  famed  for  is 
remains  of  antiquity.    (Mela,  3,  6. — Plin.,  3,  4.) 

N*h>a  (Hepia),  a  city  of  Argolia,  to  the  nortfawsB 
of  Mycenae,  celebrated  aa  the  haunt  of  the  lion  slain  by 
Hercules,  and  the  spot  where  triennial  games  wcrt 
held  in  honour  of  Archemorua,  or  Opheltes,  son  of  Lj- 
curgus,  king  of  Nemea.  (Apollod..  3,  6,  3.—Hyp»- 
fab.,  74.— id.,  fab.,  373.)  The  games  were  sole* 
nixed  in  the  grove  of  Molorchus,  who  wss  said  to  birr 
entertained  Hercules  when  he  came  to  Nemea  id  pur- 
suit of  the  lion.  -(Apollod.,  3.  7.)— We  know  Inn 
Polybius  and  Livy,  that  the  Nemean  games  continued 
to  flourish  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Dernctrim 
(Peiyi.,  3,  7,  4.— ll,  5,  101,  6.— Lrsy,  37,  30.- 
Strabo,  877);  but  we  may  infer,  that  in  the  time  of 
Psusanias  they  bad  fallen  into  great  neglect,  from  the 
slight  mention  he  has  made  of  their  solemnization  (X 
15).  The  rains  of  Nemea  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
modern  village  of  KuUkunadi.  (Cramer'*  And** 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  384,  aejf)— The  Nemean  games, 
though,  like  the  Olympic  and  Iethmian,  originally  aa- 
te-Doric,  became  subsequently  Doric  in  their  eharae- 
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Icr.  They  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency  of 
the  Corinthians,  Argives,  and  inhabitants  of  Cleona 
(Arg.  ad  Pind.,  ATem.,  3.— Compare  Patuan ,  8,  14, 
1) ;  but  in  later  times  they  appear  to  have  been  entirely 
under  the  management  of  toe  Argives.  (Ltey,  34, 
41.)  They  are  said  to  have  been  celebrated  every 
third  year  ;  and  "sometimes,  as  we  -  leam  from  Pau- 
ssnias,  in  the  winter.  ( Pauaan. ,  3,  16,  3. — Id-,  6, 
16.  4  .)  The  crowns  bestowed  on  the  victors  were  of 
parsley,  aince  these  games  were  originally  funeral  ones, 
and  aince  it  was  customary  to  lay  chapleta  of  parsley 
on  the  tombs  of  the  dead.  ( WackamtUh,  Or.  Antiq., 
vol.  1,  p.  163,  Eng.  transl ) 

Ntatsiiifos  (Marcus  Aureliu*  Olympius),  a  Latin 
poet,  a  native  of  Carthage,  who  flourished  about  880 
A.D.    Few  particulars  of  his  life  are  known.  His 
true  family  name  was  Olympius ;  that  of  Nemesianus, 
by  which  he  is  commonly  cited,  indicates  probably  that 
his  ancestors  wars  residents  of  Nemesium,  a  city  of 
Marmarica.    Vopiacus,  in  Us  life  of  Nomerian  (who 
was  clothed  with  the  imperial  purple  A.D.  282),  in- 
forms us  that  Nemesianos  had  a  poetical  contest  with 
this  prince,  but  was  defeated.    It  is  possible  that  Ne- 
mesianus  may  have  been  a  kinsman  of  his ;  at  least, 
the  Emperor  Cans,  and  his  two1  eons,  Carinos  and  Nu- 
merianua,  bear,  like  our  poet,  the  pmnoinen  of  Marcus 
Aorelioa.    Vopiacus  also  states  that  Nemesianos  com- 
posed HaUeutiea,  Cynegelica,  and  Tfautica,  and  gained 
all  sorts  of  crowns  ("onrntins  coronis  illuttratu*  emeu- 
it,"  according  to  the  felicitous  emendation  of  Casau- 
bon).  aSo  that,  whatever  opinion  may  be  formed  of  his 
merits  by  modern  critics,  it  is  certain  that  the  emperor's 
triumph  over  him  was  by  no  means  lightly  esteemed  by 
his  contemporaries.    We  bsve  only  one  of  the  three 
poems,  of  which  the  historian  speaks,  remaining,  name- 
ly, that  entitled  Cynegetica,  the  subject  of  which  is  the 
etaaae,  together  with  some  fragments  of  the  two  others. 
The  Cynegetica,  or  poem  on  banting,  consists  of  339 
verses ;  but  the  work  is  incomplete,  either  from  hav- 
ing been  left  in  that  state  by  the  poet  himself,  or  from 
a  portion  of  it  hsving  been  lost.   The  plan  of  the 
piece  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  G ratios  Paliscus. 
This  latter  treats  in  a  single  strain  of  all  the  species  of 
minting,  sod  in  a  very  auccinct  way ;  Nemesiamta,  on 
the  contrary,  appears  to  have  treated  of  each  kind  of 
banting  separately,  and  in  a  detailed  manner.    In  the 
first  book,  which  is  sll  that  we  possess,  the  poet  speaks 
of  the  preparations  for  the  hunt,  of  the  rearing  of  dogs 
snd  horses,  and  of  the  various  implements  and  aids 
which  must  be  provided  by  the  hunter.    In  this  portion 
of  his  work,  Nemesianos  often  gives  spirited  imitations 
of  Virgil  and  Oppian.    Though  the  poem  is  not  free 
from  the  faolta  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  written,  yet 
in  point  of  correctness  and  elegance  it  is  far  before 
most  contemporaneous  productions. — Besides  the  Cyn- 
egetiea, and  the  fragments  of  the  other  two  poems  that 
have  been  mentioned  (which  some,  however,  assign  to 
a  different  source),  we  have  a  email  poem  in  honour  of 
Hercules,  and  two  fragments  of  another  poem  on  fowl- 
ing, "  De  Auatpio."   The  best  edition  of  the  remains 
ofNemesianes  is  that  given  by  WernsdorfF  in  the  first 
volume  of  his  Poeta  Latini  Minora.    (SehoU,  Hut. 
lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  33,  seqq. — Bohr,  Geseh.  Riim. 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  Sll.) 

NcstSms,  a  female  Greek  divinity,  who  sppears  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  personificstion  of  the  right- 
eous anger  of  the  gods.  She  is  represented  as  inflex- 
ibly severe  to  the  proud  and  insolent.  (Pauean.,  1, 
S3*  3  )  According  to  Hesiod,  she  was  the  daughter 
of  Wight.  (Theog.,  883. — Compere  Paiuaniat,  7,  6, 
1.)  There  wss  a  celebrated  temple  sacred  to  her  at 
Rhamnas,  one  of  the  boroughs  of  Attica,  about  sixty 
stadia  distant  from  Marathon.  In  this  temple  there 
was  a  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  from  a  block  of  Pa- 
rian marble,  which  the  Persians  bad  brought  thither  to 
st  mm  a  troohy  of  their  expected  victory  at  Marathon. 


Pausanias  says,  that  this  statue  was  the  work  of  Ptlrf- 
ias  (1,  33,  2,  eeq.);  but  Pliny  ascribes  it  to  Agorao- 
ritus :  and  adds,  that  it  waa  preferred  by.M.  Varro  te 
all  other  statues  which  existed.  (Ptin.,  86,  4,  3.)  £ 
fragment,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  head  of  this  statue, 
was  found  in  the  temple  of  Rhsmnus,  and  waa  pre- 
sented to  the  British  Museum  in  1880.  (Elgin  and 
Phigaleian  Marble*,  vol.  1,  p.  180 ;  vol.  8,  p.  183.) 
The  inhabitants  of  Rhsmnus  considered  Nemesis  to 
be  the  daughter  of  Oceanus.  (Pausan.,  7, 6, 1.)  The' 
practice  of  representing  the  statues  of  Nemesis  with 
wings  waa  first  introduced  after  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  who  worshipped 
several  goddesses  under  this  name.  (Pautan  ,  7,  5, 
1. — Id.,  9,  36,  3.)  According  to  a  myth  preserved 
by  Pausanias,  Nemesis  was  the  mother  of  Helen  by 
Jupiter ;  and  Leda,  the  reputed  mother  of  Helen,  was 
only,  in  fact,  her  none  (1, 33,  7);  but  this  myth  seem* 
to  have  been  invented  in  later  times,  to  represent  the 
divine  vengeance  which  was  inflicted  on  the  Greek* 
and  Trojans  through  the  instrumentality  of  Helen. 
There  waa  a  statue  of  Nemesis  in  the  Capitol  at  Rome ; 
though  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  this  goddess  had  no 
name  in  Latin,  (Pliny,  38,  6. — Id.,  II,  103.  —  En- 
eyel.  Us  Knout.,  vol.  16,  p  141.) 

Ncaraslos,  a  native  of  Emssa  in  Syria,  and  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  ancient  Christian  philosophers.  Of 
his  life  very  few  particulars  are  known ;  snd  even  the 
time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain,  though  this  is  gener- 
ally supposed  to  have  been  during  the  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius  the  Great,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century. 
He  became,  in  time,  bishop  of  his  native  city.  Neme- 
sius  baa  been  accused  of  holding  some  of  Origen's  er- 
roneous opinions,  but  has  been  defended  by  Bishop 
Fell  (Amut.,  p.  80,  ed.  Oam.,  1671),  who  however 
confesses,  with  regard  to  the  pre- existence  of  souls, 
that  "he  differed  from  the  commonly-received  opinion 
of  the  church."  But  it  is  as  a  philosopher  and  physi- 
ologist that  Nemesius  is  best  known,  and  his  work 
n«pi  fvaeor  avdpuirov,  "  On  ike  Nature  of  Man,"  is 
one  of  the  most  accurate  treatises  of  antiquity.  Some 
writers  (among  whom  we  may  mention  Bishop  Fell, 
Fabriciua,  and  Brucker)  have  even  supposed  that  be 
waa  acquainted  with  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  but 
in  the  opinion  of  Freind  (But.  of  Phytic),  Haller 
(BiiUotk.  Anal  ),  and  Sprengel  (Hut.  de  la  Med.),  he 
has  no  right  whatever  to  he  considered  as  the  au- 
thor of  this  discovery.  The  passage  which  has  now 
given  rise  to  the  discussion  is  certainly  remarkable: 
"  The  motion  of  the  pulse,"  saya  he,  "  takes  its  rise 
from  the  heart,  and  chiefly  from  the  left  ventricle  of  it: 
the  artery  ia  with  great  vehemence  dilated  and  con- 
tracted, by  a  sort  of  constsnl  harmony  and  order. 
While  it  ia  dilated,  it  draws  with  force  the  thinner  part 
of  the  blood  from  the  next  veins,  the  exhalation  or  va- 
pour of  which  Mood  ia  made  the  aliment  for  the  vital 
spirit;  but  while  it  is  contracted,  it  exhales  whatever 
fumes  it  hss  through  the  whole  body  snd  by  secret 
passages,  as  the  heart  throws  out  whatever  is  fuliginous 
through  the  mouth  and  nose  by  expiration"  (cap.  84, 
p.  348,  ed.  Mattk.).  There  ia  another  passage  equally 
carious  respecting  the  bile  (cap.  38.  p.  360,  ed.  Mattk.), 
from  which  Nemesius  is  supposed  to  have  known  all 
that  Sylvius  afterward  discovered  with  respect  to  the 
functions  of  the  bile ;  but  his  clsim  in  this  case  is  no 
better  than  the  former,  snd,  indeed,  Haller  and  Sprengel 
holh  say  that  his  physiology  is  not  at  all  more  perfect 
than  that  of  Galen.  But  even  if  we  cannot  allow  Ne- 
mesius all  the  credit  that  has  been  claimed  for  him, 
still,  from  his  general  knowledge  of  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology (which  is  quite  equal  to  that  of  the  professional 
men  of  his  time),  his  scuteness  in  exposing  the  errors 
of  the  Stoics  snd  the  Manichees,  the  parity  and  ele- 
gance of  his  style  compared  with  that  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  the  genuine  piety  which  shows  itself 
tliroughout  bis  work,  he  has  always  ranked  very  high 
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Id  the  Hat  of  ancient  Christian  pWlosophsrs.  The  beat 
aad  moat  comalete  ediUoo  of  Nsmeaius  ia  that  of  Mat- 
thai,  Hal.  Magi.,  IMS,  8*0.  Before  the  appearance 
«f  tow,  the  edition  of  Fell,  Oxm.,  1671,  8vo,  was 
moat  esteemed.  (Encycl.  Vt.  Kmmi.,  veL  16,  p.  141, 

**^«««Tico«,  a  town  of  the  AtrebaHs  m  Gaul,  now 
Amu.   ( VUL  Atrsbstes.) 

NmiTCa,  a  nation  of  northern  Gaul,  in  the  divieion 
called  Gortnania  Prima,  lying  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  the  Vangiooes  and  Tribocei. 
Their  chief  city  was  Noviomagua,  now  Spin.  Ac- 
cording to  some,  they  occupied  bath  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  and  their  tranarhenane  territory  corresponded 
■  part  to  tee  Grand  Duchf  of  Bade*.  (Tacit.,  Germ., 
V  — Cat.,  B.  <?.,  1,  Sl.—Lenuare,  Ind.  Gcogr.  ad 
Cm*.,  «.  *■) 

Nasossos,  the  same  with  Augustonemetum 
Ckromootium,  the  capital  of  the  Averoi  in  Gaol,  i 
Clermont.    Strsbo,  from  whom  we  obtain  the  m 
Nernossus,  ia  thought  by  some  to  mean  a  different 

ftce  from  Aaguatonemetum.  ( Manner t,  Geogr.,  rot. 
pt.  l.p.  II?.) 

Niobdlk,  I.  a  daughter  of  Lycambea,  satirized  by 
Architochua,  to  whom  she  had  been  betrothed.  (  VuL 
Lycambea.)— II.  A  young  female  to  whom  Horace 
addressed  one  of  hia  odes.  The  bard  laments  the  un- 
happy lot  of  the  girl,  whose  affection  for  the  youthful 
Hebrue  had  exposed  her  to  the  aagry  eludings  of  ea 
offended  relative.    (Herat.,  Od.,  8,  18.) 

NaocasiKA,  a  city  of  Pontne,  on  the  river  Lycos, 
northwest  of  Comana.  Its  previous  name  appsara  to 
have  been  Ameria,  and  it  would  seem  to  have  received 
the  appellation  of  Neoeacssres  in  the  reign  of  Tibe- 
rius. In  the  time  of  Gregory  Thaumaturgna,  who 
was  a  native  of  this  place,  it  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
most  considerable  town  of  Pontus.  {Greg.  Ntoe., 
VU.,  p.  677.)  It  appears  also,  from  the  hie  of  the 
seme  saint,  to  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  pagan 
idolatry  and  superstitions,  which  affords  soother  pre- 
sumption for  the  opinion  that  it  bad  risen  on  the  found- 
ation of  Ameria  and  the  worship  of  Meu-Pbaraacee. 
NUuar,  the  modem  representative  of  Neocaearoa,  ia 
a  town  of  some  aixe,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
seme  name,  in  the  pachalic  of  Sirva*  or  Roum.  (Cra- 
mer's Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  816,  nq.)—ll.  A  city  on 
the  Euphrates,  in  the  Syrian  district  of  Chalybonitie ; 
now,  according  to  Reiebard,  KaJat  el  Nedtjnr. 

Niow,  die  aame  with  Tithorea  in  Pbocia.  (Fad. 
Tithorea.) 

NcoNTicHoa,  a  town  ef  jEolia,  in  Asia  Minor, 
(bonded  by  the  iEolians,  aa  a  temporary  fortress,  on 
their  first  arrival  in  the  country,  ana  thirty  stadia  dis- 
tant from  Larisas.  Pliny  leads  as  to  suppose  that  it 
was  not  on  the  coast,  but  somewhat  removed  from  it ; 
and  we  collect  from  a  passage  m  the  Life  ef  Homer 
(4  11,  seq.),  that  it  waa  situate  between  Lariaaa  and 
the  Hermus.  The  rains  of  this  place  should  be  sought 
for  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Heroins,  and  above  GtuaeU 
kusar,  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Bergamah.  (  Cra- 
mer's Aeia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  161.) 

NlonoLiMua,  I.  son  of  Achilles  and  Deidamia. 
(Yii.  Pyrrhus  I.)— If.  A  king  of  the  Molossi,  father 
of  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander.  (Justin,  17, 
8.^—  III.  An  uncle  of  Pyrrhos,  king  of  Epiros,  raised 
to  the  throne  during  the  absence  of  the  letter  in  Italy. 
Pyrrhos,  on  hia  return  home,  associated  Neoptolemus 
with  him  in  the  government ;  but  afterward  pot  him 
to  death  on  a  charge  of  attempting  to  poison.  (Plat., 
Vit.  Pyrrh.) — IV.  A  captain  of  Alexander's  life-guards. 
After  the  death  of  that  monarch  he  took  pert  in  the 
collisions  of  the  generals,  and  was  defeated,  along  with 
Osteras,  and  alain  by  Eumenes.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Bum.) 
— V.  A  poet,  a  native  of  Naupactus,  who  wrote  a 
poem  on  the  heroines  and  other  females  celebrated  in 
mythology,  which  he  entitled  Nainrurutd,  in  honour 
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of  his  mstive  eity.  (Schol.  ad  ApolL  Bind.,  8,  289, 
dec.)  Others,  however,  make  Carcinas  to  have  been 
the  author  ol  this  poem. — VI.  A  native  of  Paroa,  whs 
composed  a  work  on  inscriptions  (Ilepi  'Emypa/yia- 
rwvi,  of  which  Atbenaas  makes  mention  (10,  p.  464). 

Nspa,  according  to  Featus,  an  African  word,  and 
equivalent  to  the  Latin  "  ndut."  Cicero  often  eov 
piore.it  in  bis  translation  of  Arabia,  and  it  occurs  m 
Manilius  (2, 32)  and  elsewhere.  Plautua  uses  it  (Ce> 
sin.,  8,  8,  7)  for  Cancer,  and  Cicero  (it  Fin.,  5,  15) 
for  ffoorpio.  This  Utter  writer,  moreover,  who,  in  his 
tisasbuion  of  Annus,  commonly  employs  Nepa  in  the 
sense  of  Scorpio,  in  one  paaaage  (v.  460)  uses  it  in 
the  sense  of  Cancer.  In  Columella,  also  (11,  2,  30), 
Nepa  occurs  for  Cancer,  according  to  some,  but  per- 
haps with  more  correctness  for  Scorpio.  (Compare 
IdsUr,  SUrnnamtn,  p.  168.) 

Nan  or  Nntra,  a  town  of  Etraria,  southwest  of 
Falerii.  Pliny  (3, 6)  cells  it  Nepet,  and  Sigoniua  coo- 
tends  for  this 'being  the  true  reading:  but  in  all  the 
ancient  inscriptions  whtoh  have  been  found  here,  at 
written  Nepete.  In  Strata  it  is  named  Neptta. 
(Strak,  386.)  The  modem  name  ia  SepL  (Crs> 
mer's  Ant.  hole),  col.  1,  p.  238.) 

Nam  sue,  the  first  wife  of  Adumaa  king  of  Thebes, 
and  mother  of  Phryxus  and  Helle.  (  Kid.  Albums  j 
Napos,  CoanCLius,  a  biographical  writer,  who  lived 
towards  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  reign  ef  Augustus.  He  is  generally  be- 
lieved to  nave  been  bom  at  Hoatilia  (now  OaUglia), 
a  a  assil  Iowa  situate  on  the  banks  of  the  Po,  sear  the 
confines  of  the  Veronese  and  Mantuan  territories.  Ta* 
year  ef  his  birth  is  uncertain,  but  be  first  came  to  Rons 
during  tho  dictatorship  of  Julias  Canar.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  filled  any  public  office  in  the  state;  but 
his  merit  soon  procured  him  the  friendship  of  tLe  moat 
eminent  men  who  at  that  time  adorned  the  capital  of 
the  world.  Catullus  dedicated  to  him  the  volume  of 
is  which  he  had  privately  read  and  approved  of 
before  their  publication.  Nepos  addressed  one  of  bts 
own  work*  to  Pomponius  Auicus,  with  whom  also  as 
was  on  terms  of  iatimacy.  (Vit.  Attid,  13.)  He 
likewise  obtained  the  esteem  sod  affection  of  Ciceso 
(AuL  GelL,  16,  28),  who  speaks  of  his  writings  wish 
high  approbation  ia  one  of  his  letters,  and  in  another 
alludes  with  much  sympathy  to  the  loss  which  Nepos 
had  sustained  by  the  death  of  a  favourite  sort.  (£». 
ad  Att.,  14,  &  si  14.)  It  farther  appears  that  Cicero 
had  frequently  corresponded  with  rum,  for  Macrobwa 
quotes  the  second  book  of  that  orator's  epistles  to  Cor- 
nelius Nepos.  (Sat.,  2,  I.)— It  is  thus  probable  that 
some  of  our  author's  works  hsd  been  prepared,  or  were 
in  the  course  of  composition,  previous  to  the  death  of 
Cicero;  but  they  were  not  given  to  the  public  till  early 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  since  Eusebius  considers  hui. 
as  flourishing  ia  the  fourth  year  of  that  emperor  (am. 
Post,  it  Out.  Lot.,  1.  14).  The  precise  period  of 
hie  death  is  unknown,  sod  it  can  only  be  ascertained 
that  be  survived  Alliens,  whose  biography  he  writes, 
and  who  died  in  the  722d  year  of  the  city.  Soma 
chroDoiogicsl  accounts  extend  his  life  till  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  but  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible that  one  who  waa  a  distinguished  literary  char- 
acter in  the  time  of  Catullus  could  have  existed  till 
that  epoch.  Fabricius  makes  a  curious  mistake  con- 
cerning the  death  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  in  saying  that 
be  was  poiaaoed  in  724  by  his  freedman  CaUisthenea, 
and  in  citing  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lucullus  ss  his  author- 
ity for  the  tact.  (BM.  1st.,  1,  6.)  The  passage  in 
Plutarch  only  bears,  that  C.  Nepos  bad  somewhere 
said  that  the  mind  of  Lucretius  had  become  impaired 
in  his  old  age,  in  consequence  of  a  potion  administered 
to  Urn  by  his  freedman  CaUiathenes.  —  Whether  that 
Cornelius  Nepos  concerning  whose  life  these  circum- 
stances have  been  gleaned  was  the  author  of  the  wejt- 
known  book  entitled  Vit*  BaccUtntaam  Impemareatma, 
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an  been  ■  subject,  mr  *ioce  the  work  tw  first  print- 
ed, of  much  debate  and  controversy  among  critics  and 
aommentaton.    The  dissension  originated  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances :  A  person  of  the  name  of  iEmil- 
ioa  Probua.  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  daring  the 
reign  of  Theadoaiaa  the  Great,  presented  to  bia  sover- 
eign a  cap;  of  the  Vita  Imperatorum,  and  prefixed  to 
it  tone  barbarous  verses,  which  left  it  doubtful  whether 
be  meant  to  announce  himself  aa  the  author,  or  merely 
as  the  transcriber,  of  the  work.    These  lines,  being 
prefixed  to  the  most  ancient  MSS.  of  the  Vila  Excel- 
knltum  Imperatorum,  induced  a  general  belief  during 
the  middle  ages  that  iEmilius  Probua  was  himself  the 
author  of  the  biographies.  The  Edttie  Princept,  which 
wm  printed  by  Janson  in  1471,  was  entitled  "Prost 
jEniln  Liber  it  Vironm  Exctlicntium  Vila."  All 
lobaequent  editions  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
Jimiliue  Probua,  till  the  appearance  of  that  of  Lambi- 
bbs  in  1568,  in  which  the  opinion  that  Probua  waa  the 
lothor  was  first  called  in  question,  and  the  honour  of 
las  work  restored  to  Cornelius  Nepos.    Since  that 
tune  the  Vita  Eseellenttum  Imperatorum  have  been 
usually  published  with  hisYame ;  but  various  supposi- 
tions and  conjectures  still  continued  to  be  formed  with 
Mgaid  to  the  share  that  jEmilina  Probua  might  have 
had  in  the  MS.  which  he  presented  to  Theodosius. 
Barthius  was  of  opinion,  that  in  this  MS.  Probua  had 
abridged  the  original  work  of  Nepos  in  the  same  man- 
aer  aa  Justin  had  epitomised  the  history  of  Tragus 
Porapeius ;  and  in  this  way  be  accounts  for  some  sole- 
cisms and  harbarous  forma  of  expression,  which  would 
sot  have  occurred  in  the  genuine  and  nneorrupled 
work  of  an  Augustan  writer.   (Adversaria,  34,  18  ; 
9S,  16.)  Since  the  time  of  Barthius,  however,  this 
hypothesis,  which  divides  the  credit  of  the  work  be- 
tween Cornelias  Nepos  and  Probua,  has  been  generally 
rejected,  and  moat  commentators  have  adopted  the 
•pinion  that  Probua  was  merely  the  transcriber  of  the 
work  of  Nepos,  and  that  he  did  not  mean  to  signify 
acre  in  the  Lues  which  be  prefixed  to  bis  MS.  They 
argue  that  it  is  clear,  from  a  passage  in  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Life  of  Pelopidas,  that  the  work  bad  not 
been  reduced,  aa  Barthius  supposes,  to  a  compendium, 
bat  had  originally  been  written  in  a  brief  style  and 
abridged  form  :  "  Vereor,  n  ret  explicare  mcipiam, 
not  nam  ejus  enarrare,  ted  historian  tidear  tcribere: 
a  tantvm  modo  tvmmtt  attigera,  tie  rudibut  literarum 
Gracarum  minus  lucidi  apparent,  quantut  fiterit  UU 
nr.   Itaque  utriquc  rei  occurram,  quantum  petero ;  et 
medebor  cum  tatuiati,  turn  ignoramus  lectorum."  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  in  some  of  the  old  MSS.  of 
the  "  Vilas  Imperatorum,"  which  furnished  the  text  of 
the  earlier  editions,  there  is  written  at  the  end,  "  Com- 
Return  est  opus  JEmUH  Probi,  Cornelii  Nepotis,"  as 
if  the  copyiat  had  been  in  doubt  aa  to  the  real  author. 
—So  far  from  admitting  those  solecisms  of  expres- 
sion for  which  Barthius  thinks  it  necessary  to  account, 
Voesiua  chiefly  founds  bis  argument  in  favour  of  the 
classical  authenticity  of  the  work  on  that  Augustan 
style,  which  neither  JSmilius  Probus  nor  any  other 
writer  of  the  time  of  Theodosius  could  have  attain- 
ed   A  very  recent  attempt,  however,  has  been  made 
again  to  vindicate  for  <£milius  Probus  the  honour  of 
the  composition,  in  Rinck's  "  Saggio  per  restituire 
a  &milio  Probo  il  libro  ii  Cornelia  Nepote."— After 
allowing  for  the  superior  dignity  of  the  office  of  tran- 
scriber in  the  age  of  Theodosius,  compared  with  its 
diminished  importance  at  the  present  day,  it  would 
Mem  that  there  ia  something  more  implied  in  the  vcr- 
■ee  of  Probus  than  that  he  waa  merely  a  copyist ;  and 
He  mast  either  have  had  a  part  in  lha  composition,  or, 
laving  discovered  the  MS.,  wss  not  unwilling  that  be 
ihould  have  some  share  of  the  credit  due  to  the  au- 
hor. — The  Vita  Imperatorum,  properly  so  called,  con- 
ain  the  livee  of  nineteen  Greek,  one  Persian,  and  two 
Carthaginian  generals.   It  has  been  conjectured,  that. 


there  was  also  a  seriea  of  lives  of  Homan  command- 
ers, but  thai  these  had  perished  before  -£milius  Pro- 
bua commenced  his  transcription.  That  Nepos  at 
least  intended  to  write  these  biographies,  appears  from 
a  pasaage  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  Hannibal,  in  which 
he  says,  "  It  ia  now  time  to  conclude  ibis  book,  and 
proceed  to  the  lives  of  the  Roman  generals,  that,  their 
exploits  being  compared  with  those  of  the"  Greeks,  it 
may  be  determined  which  are  to  be  preferred"  (c.  18). 
That  be  actually  accompliahed  thia  task  is  rendered 
at  least  probable  from  the  circumstance  of  Plutarch's 
quoting  the  authority  of  Nepos  for  facta  concerning 
the  lives  of  Marcellus  and  Lucullus  -,  and  it  seems  not 
unlikely  that  the  sentence  at  the  close  of  Hannibal 
may  have  suggested  to  that  biographer  the  idea  of  his 
parallel  lives. — The  principles  which  Nepos  displays 
in  that  part  of  the  work  which  atill  remains  are  those 
of  an  admirer  of  virtue,  a  foe  to  vice,  and  a  supporter 
of  the  oauae  of  freedom.  He  wrote  in  the  crisis  of 
his  country's  fate,  and  during  her  last  struggle  for 
freedom,  when  despotism  wss  impending,  but  when 
the  hope  of  freedom  was  not  yet  extinguished  in  the 
breasts  of  the  but  of  the  Romans.  The  work,  it  baa 
been  conjectured  (Harlet,  Intreduet.  in  lit.  Rom., 
vol.  1,  p.  367),  waa  undertaken  to  fan  the  expiring 
flame,  by  exhibiting  the'  example  of  such  men  as  Dion 
and  Timoleon,  and  by  inserting  sentiments  which  were 
appropriate  to  the  times.  In  choosing  the  subjects  of 
his  biographies,  the  author  chiefly  selects  those  heroes 
who  had  maintained  or  recovered  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  he  passes  over  all  that  boars  no  reference 
to  thia  favourite  theme.  It  must  be  confessed,  bow- 
ever,  that  he  does  not  display  in  a  very  enviable  view 
the  fate  of  those  popular  chiefs  who  defended  or  liber- 
ated their  native  land.  The  "  Invidia,  gloria  comet," 
lighted  on  almost  every  Grecian  hero  ;  and  Miltiadea 
and  Themistocles  ultimately  received  no  better  reward 
from  the  free  Athenian  citizens  than  Datames  obtain- 
ed from  the  Persian  despot. — With  regard  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  his  facts,  Nepos  has  given  us  no  informa- 
tion in  hia  preface  concerning  the  sources  to  which  he 
resorted ;  but  in  the  coarse  of  hit  biographies  he  cites 
Thucydides,  Xenopboo,  Thoopompus,  and  Philistus, 
and  also  Dinon,  to  whose  authority  he  chiefly  trusted 
with  regard  to  Persian  affairs.  (Vit.  Conon,  c.  6.) 
That  he  compared  the  different  opinions  of  these  his- 
torians on  the  same  subject  is  evinced  by  a  passage  in 
his  AJeibiades  (e.  II) ;  and  it  appears  from  another  pas- 
sage, in  hia  life  of  Themistocles,  that  when  they  dif- 
fered in  their  statement  of  facta,  be  had  the  good  sense 
and  judgment  to  prefer  the  authority  of  Thucydides 
(c.  9).  Auloe  Geilius  rather  commends  bis  diligence 
in  the  investigation  of  facta  (18,  28).  But  Pliny  (5, 
1),  on  the  other  hand,  censures  both  his  credulity  and  , 
haste.  The  investigations,  moreover,  of  modern  com- 
mentators have  discovered  many  mistskea  sod  incon- 
sistencies in  almost  every  one  of  his  biographies.  For 
example:  1.  It  was  not  the  great  Miuiades,  aon  of 
Cimon,.  at  Nepos  erroneously  relates,  who  founded  a 
petty  sovereignty  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  but  Mil- 
tiadea the  son  of  Cypselus,  as  the  Latin  biographer 
might  have  learned  from  Herodotus  (6,  34),  an  author 
whom  he  never  quotes,  and  scarcely  appeara  to  have 
consulted. — 2.  In  the  life  of  Phocion  he  has  mistaken 
the  Greek  words  1/iqwMf  tic  ("  a  certain  person  of  tkt 
tame  tribe")  for  a  proper  name,  Emphvletus.  It  is  be- 
lieved, however,  by  Txschncke,  that  Phocion  may  have 
had  a  friend  of  this  name,  since  the  same  appellation 
occurs  in  Andocides,  Without  some  excuse  of  this 
kind,  Nepos's  knowledge  of  Greek  becomes  very  sus- 
picious.—-3.  In  the  life  of  Paussnias  (c.  1)  he  con- 
founds together  Darius  and  Xerxes ;  Mardonius  waa 
the  son-in-law  of  the  former,  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  latter.— 4.  He  confounds  the  victory  of  Mycale, 
gained  by  Xantippus  and  Leotychidee,  with  the  naval 
battle  gained  by  CimOD,  nine  years  after,  near  the  river 
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Eurytnedon.  (Vid.  Myeale.) — 6.  Id  comparing  the 
end  of  the  second  chapter  and  the  commencement  of 
the  third  of  the  life  of  Pansanias,  with  the  clear  and 
circumstantial  nairative  of  Thucjdidee  (I,  13ft- 134), 
we  ahall  perceive  that  Nepoa  haa  violated  the  order  of 
time,  and  confounded  the  event*. — 6.  There  i*  no  leas 
disorder  in  the  third  chapter  of  the  life  of  l.ysander. 
Nepos  confounds  two  expeditions  of  this  general  into 
Asia,  between  which  there  elapsed  an  interval  of  sev- 
en years.  (Compare  Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  3, 4, 10. — Died. 
Sic.,  14,  13.)— 7.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  life  of 
Dion,  Ncpos  confounds  the  order  of  events.  Plato 
made  three  voyages  to  Sicily  ;  the  first  in  the  time  of 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  who  had  him  sold  as  a  slave; 
Dion  was  then  only  fourteen  year*  old.  At  toe  time 
of  his  second  voyage,  Dionysius  the  Elder  was  no  lon- 
ger alive.  It  waa  daring  his  third  visit  to  the  island 
that  the  philosopher  reconciled  Dion  and  Dionysius  the 
Younger.  Finally,  it  was  not  Dionysius  the  Elder, 
but  the  son,  who  invited  Plato  "magna  ambitione." 
— 8.  In  the  second  chapter  of  the  life  of  Chabriaa, 
utter  confusion  prevails.  At  the  period  when  Nepos 
makes  Agesilaus  to  have  gone  ou  hia  expedition  into 
Egypt,  this  monarch  was  busily  occupied  in  BcBOtia ; 
and  Nepoa  himself,  in  his  life  of  Agesilaua,  makes 
no  mention  of  this  expedition!  The  king  of  Egypt 
who  was  assisted  by  Chabrias  was  Tachus,  and  not 
Nectsnebis  — 9.  Hannibal  did  not  immediately  march 
to  Rome  after  the  victory  at  Carinas,  aa  Nepos  in  his 
life  of  Hannibal  (c.  5)  states,  but  after  having  permi*- 
ted  the  spirit  of  his  army  to  become  corrupted  in  Cam- 
pania.— 10.  In  the  life  of  Conon  (c.  1),  he  says  that 
this  general  had  no  share  in  the  battle  of  iEgoepota- 
moa  ;  the  contrary  is  proved  by  Xenophon.  (Hut. 
Gr.,  8,  1,  88.)— 11.  In  the  life  of  Ageailaua  (c.  6)  he 
attributes  to  this  king  the  victory  at  Corinth,  which 
was  due  to  Aristodemus,  aa  Xenophon  informs  as 
{Hist.  Gr.,  4,  S,  9). — Nepos  is  also  charged  with 
being  too  much  of  a  panegyrist,  and  with  having  giv- 
en to  hia  Lives  the  air  rather  of  a  aeries  of  professed 
eulogies  than  of  discriminating  and  impartial  biogra- 
phies. In  fact,  however,  he  selected  the  lives  of  those 
whom  be  considered  aa  most  worthy  of  admiration ; 
and  he  has  not  failed  to  bestow  doe  reprobation  on 
the  few  who,  like  Pausaniss  and  Lysander,  degen- 
erated from  the  virtues  of  their  countrymen.  Nepos 
appears  to  have  been  fully  aware  of  the  difference  be- 
tween history  and  biography ;  remembering  that  the 
latter  was  more  simple  than  the  former,  that  it  did  not 
require  to  be  so  full  with  regard  to  public  events,  and 
admitted  more  details  of  private  life  end  manner*.  To 
this  distinction  he  alludes  in  his  preface ;  and  we  ac- 
cordingly find  that  the  life  of  Epaminondas,  for  exam- 
ple, is  occupied  with  the  private  character  and  mem- 
orable sayings,  more  than  with  the  patriotic  exploita, 
of  that  renowned  hero.  He  has  thus  recorded  a  great 
many  curious  particulars  which  are  not  elsewhere  to 
be  found  ;  and  he  excels  in  thst  art  (the  difficulty  of 
which  renders  good  abridgments  so  rare)  of  perceiving 
the  features  which  are  most  charactcrstic,  and  painting 
vividly  with  a  few  touches.  "  The  character  of  Alcib- 
iades,"  says  Gibbon,  "is  such  that  Livy  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  it  "  (Mite.  Worki,  vol.  4,  p. 
417.) — The  MS.  of  iEmilins  Probus,  the  copies  taken 
from  it,  and  the  Editio  Princept  published  by  Janson 
in  1471,  all  terminated  with  the  life  of  Hannibal.  The 
fragment  of  the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  and  the  life 
•f  Pomponius  Atticus,  now  generally  appended  to 
the  Vita  Excellcnlium  ImperaJonim,  were  discover- 
ed by  Cornerus  in  an  old  MS.  containing  the  letters  of 
Cicero  to  Atticus,  and  were  published  by  him  slong 
with  the  Vila  Imperatorum,  in  an  edition  which  ia 
without  date,  but  is  generally  accounted  the  second 
sjf  that  production  of  Nepos.  It  is  evident  that  the 
life  of  Atticus  waa  a  separate  work,  or  an  extract  of 
a  work,  which  was  altogether  different. from  the  Vila 
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■Imperalarum ;  for,  in  the  first  place,  Aitkui  waa  sat 
a  military  commander;  and,  secondly,  Nepss  dedi- 
cates the  Vita  Impcratomm  to  Atticus,  while,  it  the 
laat  chapters  of  the  life  of  Atticus,  be  minaislj  re- 
lates the  circumstance*  of  hia  death.  The  old  scholi- 
ast* are  of  opinion,  that,  along  with  the  fragment  oo 
the  life  of  Cato  the  Censor,  it  had  originally  formal 
part  of  a  treatise  by  Cornelius  Nepos  which  is  do* 
lost,  *nd  which  was  entitled  "  De  Hutorieit  lMmi." 
— The  life  of  Atticus  is  mnch  more  curious  and  Till- 
able than  the  biographies  of  the  Greek  generals.  Il  '* 
fuller,  and  it  is  not  drawn,  **  they  are,  from  secoodarr 
source*.    Nepos  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Allien, 
and  was  himself  an  eye-witness  of  all  that  he  relate) 
concerning  the  daily  occurrences  of  bis  life,  and  wui 
regard  to  the  moat  minute  particulars  of  hia  domcstk 
arrangements,  even  down  to  his  household  expemm 
As  exhibiting  the  fullest  details  of  the  private  life  of  ■ 
Roman  (though  a  specimen,  no  doubt,  highly  fiToonv 
ble  and  ornamental),  it  ia  perhaps  the  most  intetnliaj 
piece  of  biography  which  has  descended  to  ua  from  a» 
tiqoity. — Nepos  appears  to  have  been  a  verj  ferula 
writer.    Besides  the  live*  of  commanders  and  that  of 
Pomponius  Atticus,  he  was  the  author  of  aeveal 
works,  chiefly  of  an  historical  description,  which  in 
now  almost  entirely  lost.    He  wrote,  in  three  books,  in 
abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  world  ;  and  hebad  u* 
merit  of  being  tbe  first  author  among  the  Roman  ins 
completed  a  task  of  Jhis  laborious  and  useful  descrip- 
tion.   Aulus  Gellius  mentions  hi*  life  of  Cicero  (15, 
38),  and  quotes  the  fifth  book  of  his  work  entitled  Et- 
emplnrum  tibri  (7,  18).    He  also  composed  a  trean 
on  the  difference  of  tbe  term*  literatut  and  ersainii,' 
and,  finally,  a  paassge  in  the  life  of  Dion  inform)  in  ol 
a  work  which  Nepoa  wrote,  De  Hutorieit  Graeu- 
While  so  many  of  bia  production*  have  been  lost,  tat 
while  it  has  been  denied  that  he  waa  the  antkr  of 
some  which  be  actually  composed,  others,  by  s  strain 
caprice,  have  been  attributed  to  him  which  be  certaia- 
ly  did  not  write.   One  of  these  ia  the  work  De  Vim 
IUuttribus,  mm  generally  assigned  to  AoreUus  Victor. 
Another  is  the  book  De  Ezctdio  Troja,  which  pn> 
f esses  to  be  a  Latin  translation,  by  Cornelius  Nepoa, 
from  a  Greek  work  by  Dares  Pnrygius,  though,  in  fact, 
it  waa  written  by  an  obscure  author,  after  the  age  of 
Constantino.    Along  with  the  book  which  passed  »> 
der  the  name  of  Diclys  Cretenats,  it  became  theonga 
of  those  folios  of  romance  and  chivalry,  in  which  ua 
heroes  of  Greece  were  marshalled  with  AmWi 
Round-Table  Knight*,  and  with  the  Paladins  of  Char- 
lemagne.— The  best  editions  of  Nepoa  are.  that  of 
Longolius,  Colon.,  1643;  I^mbinus,  Lute!.,  15*5. 
4to ;  et  Franco/..  1608,  fol.  ;  Bosius,  Lipt..  165". 
1675,  8vo;  Van  Staveren,  LugtL  Bat.,  1773,  8r»; 
Tzschucke,  Gotting.,  1804,  8vo ;  Hsrles,  Lrps ,  1806, 
8vo ;  Fischer,  Lis*.,  1 806, 8vo  ;  Dahne,  Lips..  If. 
8vo ;  and  Bremi,  Lipt..  1837,  8vo.    (Dun/op's  ft- 
man  Literature,  vol.  3.  p.  613.  teoq.) 

NcroTiAKOs,  Flavios  Popiuus,  a  son  of  Eotropie, 
the  aiater  of  the  Emperor  Constantine.  He  proclaim- 
ed himself  emperor  after  the  death  of  his  cousin  Cos- 
stans,  marched  to  Rome  with  a  body  of  gladiators  and 
other  worthless  followers,  defeated  Anicetus  the  prx- 
torisn  prefect,  and  phiaged  the  city.  He  enjoyed  ha 
usurped  power  only  twenty- eight  daya,  at  the  end  « 
which  period  he  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Marccft- 
uus,  one  of  the  lieotenanta  of  Magnentius.  (he  Beet, 
Hist,  du  Bat-Empire,  vol.  1,  p.  358.) 

Neptunium,  a  promontory  of  Bithvnia,  on  the  Pi* 
pontis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ciarraa  Sinus.  It  is  mots 
usually  known  by  its  Greek  name  Posidium.  Man- 
nert  gives  the  modern  appellation  as  Bot  Bars*. 
(Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt  3,  p.  678.) 

NurroNlo*  Dox,  an  expression  applied  by  Hnrae* 
{Epod.,  9,  7)  to  Sextns  Pompeius,  who  boastingrj 
styled  himself  the  son  of  Neptune,  because  his  faibat 
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did  once  held  the  command  of  the  *et.  (Dio  Cast., 
48, 19.)  Coins  still  exitt  of  this  Roman  leader,  bearing 
the  effigy  of  Neptune,  with  the  inscription  Magna* 
Pius  Imperdtor  iter  urn;  or  this,  Prafectus  classis  el 
era  maritimtz  ex  s.  e.  (Consult  Easche,  Lex  Jtei 
Sum ,  vol.  6,  rol.  1676,  seqq.) 

Nspt6hos  or  Neptomnbs,  the  god  of  the  sea,  a 
Roman  divinity,  whose  attributes  are  nearly  the  same 
as  those  of  the  Greek  Poseidon  (TlAoeiduv).  They 
will  both,  therefore,  be  considered  in  one  and  the  same 
article.  Neptune  or  Poseidon,  the  son  of  Saturn  end 
Rhea,  and  the  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  most  sncient  divinities  of 
Greece;  although,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  60),  be 
was  not  originally  a  Greek  deity,  but 'his  worship 
was  imported  from  Libya.  This  statement,  however, 
sn  the  part  of  the  historian,  cannot  be  correct.  Nep- 
tune was  the  god  of  water  in  general,  of  the  sea,  the 
rivers,  and  the  fountains,  but  he  was  more  particular- 
ly regarded*  as  the  god  of  the  sea,  which  he  acquired  in 
Us  shire  of  the  dominions  of  his  father  Saturn.  His 
wife  wis  Amphitrite,  and  their  children  were  Triton 
and  Rhode,  or  Khodoa,  which  laat  became  the  bride  of 
Helios,  or  the  Sun-god.  A  late  legend  said  that  Am- 
phitrite fled  the  love  of  the  god,  but  that  he  came  riding 
oo  a  dolphin,  and  thus  won  her  affection  ;  and  for  this 
service  he  placed  the  dolphin  among  the  stars.  (Era- 
testk,  Catast.,  Z\.—Hygm.,  Poet.  Attron.,  1,  17.) 
Neptune,  like  his  brother  Jupitor,  bad  a  numerous 
progeny  by  both  goddesses  and  mortals.  The  fleet 
steed  Arion  was  the  offspring  of  the  aea-god  and  Ce- 
res, both  having  assumed  the  equine  form.  Accord* 
og  to  one  account,  the  nymph  Rhodos  wss  his  daugh- 
ter by  Venus.  (Heroph.,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Find.,  Ql,  7, 
to.)— Neptune  is  said  to  have  produced  the  horse  in 

his  well-known  contest  with  Mtnerva  for  the  right  of 

Mining  the  city  of  Athena.  (Fid.  Cecrops.)  Accord- 
ing to  some,  we  are  to  understand  by  this  myth  that 

the  horse  waa  imported  into  Greece  by  sea.    But  this 

explanation  is  far  from  satisfactory.    It  is  difficult  to 

give  a  reason  for  the  connexion  of  Neptune  with  the 

horse  ;  but  it  is  evident,  from  several  passages  in  the 

Greek  writers,  that  he  was  regarded  as  a  kind  of 

equestrian  deity  as  well  aa  the  god  of  the  ses.  In  the 

absence  of  a  better  explanation,  we  will  give  the  one 

suggested  by  Knight.    "The  hone,"  says  this  writer, 

"was  sacred  to  Neptune  and  the  rivers,  and  was  em- 
ployed as  a  general  symbol  of  the  waters.  Hence 

also  it  may  have  been  assumed  aa  one  of  the  types  of 

fertility,  and  may  furnish  a  clew  to  the  fable  of  Nep- 
tune and  Ceresi.    It  may  also  throw  some  light  on  the 

narrative  of  Pausanias,  where  he  states  (8,  24)  that 

the  Phigalenses  dedicated  a  statue  to  Ceres,  having 

the  figure  of  a  woman  in  every  other  part  except  the 
head,  which  was  that  of  a  horse  ;  aud  that  she  held  in 

we  band  a  dolphin,  and  in  the  other  a  dove."  (Knight,, . _   ,  _r 

Enquiry,  dec,  $  111,  seqq. —  Close.  Jnurn.,  vol.  25^  pies  of  the  Hesperides,  he  waa  directed  by  the  nymphs 


p.  34,  seqq.) — Besides  bis  residence  on  Olympus,  Nep- 
tune had  a  splendid  palace  beneath  the  sea  at  J2g». 
{II.,  13,  81.— Od.,  5,  381.)  Homer  gives  a  noble  de- 
scription of  his  passage  from  it  on  his  way  to  Troy, 
his  chariot-wheels  hot  touching  the  watery  plain,  and 
the  monsters  of  the  deep  gambolling  around  their  king. 
His  most  celebrated  temples  were  at  the  Corinthian 
Isthmus,  at  Onchestns,  Helice,  Troszene,  and  the 
promontories  of  Tenarum  and  Gercstus. — Neptune 
is  represented,  like  Jupiter,  of  a  aerene  and  majestic 
aspect ;  his  form  is  exceedingly  strong  and  muscular ; 
and  hence  "  the  chest  of  Neptune"  (oripvov  Uoatila- 
ot>oc,  U.,  5,  479)  is  the  poetic  expression  for  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  deity,  which  is  illustrated  by  the  noble 
fragment  from  the  pediment  of  the  Parthenon  in  the 
Bkrtish  Museum.  He  usually  bears  in  his  hand  the 
trident,  the  three-pronged  symbol  of  his  power ;  the 
dolphin  and  other  map  no  objects  accompany  his  im- 
The  animals  offered  to  him  in  sacrifice  were 
•  T 


usually  black  bulls,  rams,  and  boar-pigs.  --  Neptune 
was  not  originally  a  god  of  the  Doric  race.  He  was 
principally  worshipped  by  the  Ionian*,  who  were  in 
most  places  a  maritime  people.  In  those  Dorian  cities, 
however,  which  acquired  a  love  for' foreign  commerce, 
we  find  that  the  worship  of  Neptune  extensively  pre- 
vailed.  (Midler's  Dorians,  vol.  1,  p.  417,  seq.,  Eng. 
transl.) — The  etymology  of  the  namea  Poseidon  end 
Neptunus  is  doubtful.  Poseidon  is  written  in  Doric 
Greek  Poleidan  (Iloraddv),  of  which  we  have  another 
example  in  the  name  of  Potidaa,  written  Poteidaia 
(UoreiSala)  in  the  inscription,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  those  Athenians  who  fell  before  this  city. 
The  name,  according  to  some  writers,  contains  the 
same  root  in  the  first  syllable  as  we  find  in  jrorof  and 
sroraifof ;  and  has  the,  same  reference,  in  all  likelihood, 
to  water  and  fluidity.  (Midler,  Proleg.,  p.  289.)— 
Neptunus,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  derived  by  the  Stoic 
Balbus,  in  Cicero,  from  nando  (N.  D  ,  2,  26),  an  ety- 
mology which  Cotta  aobsequently  ridicules.  (jV.  D'., 
3,  24.)    Varro  deducea  it  from  nuptu,  because  this 

fod  "covers"  (obnubit)  the  earth  with  the  sea.  (L. 
,.,  4,  10.)  This'  Utter  derivation,  though  approved 
of  by  Vossius  (Etymol.,  s.  v.  nupta),  is  no  better  than 
the  former.  We  may  compare  the  form  of  the  word 
Nept-unus  or  Nept-umnus  wjth  Port-umnus,  Vert- 
umnus,  and  the  word  al-nmnui ;  but  the  meaning  or 
origin  of  the  root  Nept  or  Nep  seems  uncertain.  It 
may,  perhaps,  be  connected  with  the  same  root  that  is 
contained  in  the  Greek  vmit-u,  "  to  icet."  (Keight- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  85,  seqq. — Encyel.  Us.  Kncncl, 
vol.  16,  p.  146.) 

NaailoBs  (Nijpijfdef),  nymphs  of  the  sea,  daughters 
of  Nereus  and  Doris.  They  axe  said  by  most  ancient 
writers  to  have  been  fifty  in  number,  hut  Properties 
makes  them  a  hundred  (3, 6, 33).  The  most  celebra- 
ted of  them  were  Amphitrite,  the  wife  of  Neptune  ;• 
Thetis,  the  mother  of  Achilles ;  Gslataa,  Dolo,  dec. 
The  worship  of  the  Nereids  waa  generally  connected, 
as  might  be  supposed,  with  that  of  Neptune.  Thus, 
they  were  worshipped  in  Corinth,  where  Neptune  waa 
held  in  especial  honour,  aa  well  aa  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  (Pausan.,  2,  1,  7,  seq.— Id.,  3,  26, 3. — Id., 
5,  19,  2.)  The  Nereids  were  originally  represented 
aa  beautiful  nymphs ;  but  they  were  afterward  de- 
scribed as  beings  with  green  hair,  and  with  the  lower 
j>»rt  of  their  body  like  that  of  a  fish.    (Plin.,  9,  4.) 

Nutos(two  syllables),  a  sea-deity,  the  eldest  son  of 
Pontus  and  Earth.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  283.)  Though 
not  mentioned  by  name  in  Homer,  he  ia  frequently 
alluded  to  under  tbo  title  of  the  Sea-elder  (iXtoc  yt- 
puv),  and  hia  daughters  are  called  Nereids.  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod,  he  was  distinguished  for  his  knowl- 
edge and  his  love  of  truth  and  justice,  whence  he  waa 
termed  an  elder:  the  gift  of  prophecy  waa  also  assign- 
ed to  him.    When  Hercules  was  in  quest  of  the  ap- 


to  Nereus.  He  found  the  god  asleep  and  seized  him. 
Nereus,  on  awaking,  changed  himself  into  » .variety 
of  forms,  but  in  vain :  he  was  obliged  to  instruct 
him  how  to  proceed  before  the  hero  would  release 
him.  (ApoUodorus,  2,  5.)  He  also  foretold  to  Par- 
is, when  carrying  away  Helen,  the  evils  he  would 
bring  on  his  country  and  family.  (Horat.,  Od.,  1, 
15.)  Nereus  waa  married  to  Doris,  one  of  the  ocean 
nymphs,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  the  Ne- 
reids, already  mentioned.  (Keightley's  Mythology, 
p.  244.) — Hermann  makes  Nnoevf  equivalent  to  Nt- 
fluus  (»7  petv),  and  understands  by  the  term  the  Dot-  / 
torn  of  the  sea.  Hence,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, Nereus  is  called  "the  aged  one,"  because  be 
is  ever  unchangeable ;  he  ia  called  true,  because  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  never  gapea  in  fissures,  so  aa  to 
allow  the  waters  to  (escape:  and  he  ia  termed  mild 
and  peaceful,  because  the  depths,  of  ocean  are  turn 
tranquil  and  at  reel.   (Hernuma  OptucuU,  vol  %  x> 
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1/8.)  Schwenck,  on  the  other  hand,  derives  the  name 
Nereua  from  via,  "  to  flaw."  (Andeut.,  p.  180.) 
The  beat  etymology,  however,  is  undoubtedly  that 
which  traces  the  form  Nt/pcvt  to  the  old  Greek  term 
vj)p6v,  "water"  which  last  may  itself  be  compared 
with  the  Hebrew  n&har.  The  modem  Greek  vepdv, 
"mater,"  is  therefore  a  word  of  great  antiquity. 
(Compare  Lchcck,  ad  Pkryn.,  p.  43.) 

NbsItos,  the  highest  and  moat  remarkable  mountain 
.'n  the  island  of  Ithaca.  (Hem.,  04,  1,  SI. — 11.,  8, 
63S.  —  Virg.,  JSn.,  3,  370.)  According  to.Dodwell, 
the  modem  name  is  Aruri,  which  means  "  lofty  :"  he 
observes,  also,  that  the  forests  spoken  of  by  Homer 
have  disappeared :  it  is  at  present  bare  and  barren, 
producing  nothing  but  stunted  evergreens  and  aro- 
matic plants.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  46.) 

NbrItdm,  a  town  of  Calabria,  about  five  miles  to 
the  north  of  Callipolia.  (Plin.,  8,  1 1.— Ptol.,  p.  63.) 
It  is  now  Nario.  From  an  ancient  inscription,  cited 
by  Muratori,  it  appears  to  have  been  •  municipium. 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  317.) 

Nitftm,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  the  same  with  Ar- 
tabrum  ;  now  Cape  Pinitterre. 

Nnao,  Claudius  Casae,  the  sixth  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  was  bom  at  Antrum,  in  Lstium,  A.D.  37, 
nine  months  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  {Sutton., 
Vit.  Ner.,  c.  6.)  He  was  the  son  of  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbua  and  Agrippina  the  daughter  of  Germanicus, 
and  was  originally  named  Lucius  Domitius.  After 
the  death  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  a  second  husband, 
Crispus  Passienna,  Agrippina  married  her  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  who  gave  his  daughter  Octavia  in 
marriage  to  her  eon  Lucius,  and  subsequently  adopted 
him  with  the  formal  sanction  of  a  Lex  Curiata.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  13, 36.)  The  education  of  Nero  was  carefully 
attended  to  in  his  youth.  He  was  placed  under  the 
care  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  and  he  appears  to 
have  applied  himself  with  considerable  perseverance 
to  study.  He  is  said  to  have  made  great  progress 
m  the  Greek  language,  of  which  be  exhibited  a 
specimen  in  his  sixteeenth  year,  by  pleading  in  that 
tongue  the  rights  or  privileges  of  the  Rhodssns,  and 
of  the  inhabitants  of  IKum.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Ner.,  c. 
7.  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  13,  58.)  At  the  death  of  Clau- 
dhja  (A.D.  94),  while  Agrippina,  by  sbothmgs,  flat- 
teries, and  affected  lamentations,  detained  Brittanicus, 
the  son  of  Claudius  arid  Messslina,  within  the  cham- 
bers of  the  palace,  Nero,  presenting  himself  before 
the  gates,  was  lifted  by  the  guard  in  waiting  into  the 
covered  coach  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  in 
procession  an  elected  emperor,  and  was  followed  by  a 
multitude  of  the  people,  under  the  illusion  that  it  was 
Britannicus.  He  entered  the  camp,  promised  a  dona- 
tive to  the  cohorts,  was  saluted  emperor,  and  pro- 
nounced before  the  senate,  in  honour  of  Claudius,  an 
oration  of  fulsome  panegyric  composed  by  hi*  precen- 
tor Seneca.  Agrippina  soon  endeavoured  to  obtain 
the  chief  management  of  public  affairs  ;  and  her  vin- 
dictive and  cruel  temper  would  have  hurried  Nero,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  reign,  into  acts  of  violence 
and  Woodshed,  if  her  influence  had  not  been  counter- 
acted by  Seneca  and  Burros,  to  whom  Nero  had  in- 
trusted the  government  of  the  state.  Through  their 
counsels  the  first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign  were  dis- 
tinguished by  justice  and  clemency ;  and  an  anecdote 
ia  related  of  him,  that,  having  on  one  occasion  to  sign 
an  order  for  the  execution  of  a  malefactor,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  Would  that  I  could  not  mite  P  (Sueton., 
Vit.  tfer.,  10.)  He  discouraged  public  informers, 
refused  the  statues  of  gold  and  silver  which  were 
ottered  him  by  the  senate  and  people,  and  rued  every 
art  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  letter.  But  his  moth- 
er was  enraged  to  find  that  her  power  over  him  be- 
came weaker  every  day,  and  that  he  constantly  disro 

Erded  her  advice  and  refused  he)  requests.    His  neg- 
»t  of  his  wife  Octavia,  and  hi*  criminal  love  of  Acte^ 
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a  woman  of  low  birth,  still  farther  widened  the  breach 
between  him  and  his  parent.   She  frequently  addreu- 
ed  him  in  the  most  contemptuous  language;  remind- 
ed him  that  be  owed  his  elevation  solely  to  bar,  asd 
threatened  that  she  would  inform  the  soldiers  of  lha 
manner  in  which  Claudius  hsd  met  his  end,  asd 
would  call  upon  them  to  support  the  claims  of  Bri- 
tannicus, the  son  of  the  late  emperor.  The  threats  el 
his  mother  only  served  to  hasten  the  death  of  Brilaa- 
nicus,  whose  murder  forms  the  commencement  el 
that  long  catalogue  of  crimes  which  afterward  da- 
graced  the  reign  of  Nero.    But  while  the  manage 
ment  of  public  affair*  appears,  from  the  testimony  of 
most  historians,  to  have  been  wiaely  conducted  by 
Bums  and  Seneca,  Nero  indulged  in  private  in  the 
most  shameless  dissipation  and  profligacy.  He  mi 
accustomed,  in  company  with  other  young  men  of  bit 
own  age,  to  sally  into  the  streets  of  Rome  st  night, 
in  order  to  rob  and  maltreat  passengers,  and  even  is 
break  into  private  houaes  and  take  away  the  property 
of  their  owners.    But  these  extravagances  were  com- 
paratively harmless ;  his  love  for  Poppea,  whom  la 
hsd  seduced  from  Otho;  led  him  into  more  serious 
crimes.    Poppea,  who  was  ambitious  of  sharing  the 
imperial  throne,  perceived  that  she  could  not  hope  to 
attain  her  object  while  Agrippina  was  alive,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, induced  Nero  to  consent  to  the  murder  of 
his  mother.    The  entreaties  of  Poppea  appear  to 
have  been  supported  by  the  advice  of  Burma  arid  Set- 
eca ;  end  the  philosopher  did  not  hesitate  to  palliate 
or  justify  the  murder  of  a  mother  by  her  son.  (Tool, 
Ann.,  14,  11.  —  Quintil.,  8,  6.) — In  the  eighth  year 
of  hi*  reign,  Nero  lost  his  best  counsellor,  Burros; 
and  Seneca  had  the  wisdom  to  withdraw  from  the 
court,  where  his  presence  had  become  disliked,  isi 
where  hia  enormous  wealth  was  calculated  to  eiciie 
the  envy  even  of  the  emperor.    About  the  same  lis* 
Nero  divorced  Octavia  and  married  Poppea,  and  ma 
after  put  to  death  the  former  on  a  false  accusation  of 
adultery  and  treason.    In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign, 
A.D.  64,  Rome  was  almost  destroyed  by  fire.  Of 
the  fourteen  districts  into  which  the  city  wss  divided, 
four  only  remained  entire.    The  fire  originated  it  that 
part  of  the  Circus  which  was  contiguous  to  the  Pah- 
tine  and  Coslfan  Hills,  and  raged  with  the  greatest  fa- 
ir for  six  days  and  seven  nights  ;  and,  after  it  wu 
thought  to  have  been  extinguished,  it  burst  forth  again, 
and  continued  for  two  days  longer-    Nero  appears  » 
have  acted  on  this  occasion  with  the  greatest  liberal- 
ity snd  kindness ;  the  city  was  supplied  with  prova- 
ions  at  a  very  moderate  price  ;  and  the  imperial  gu- 
dena  were  thrown  open  to  the  sufferer*,  and  buildings 
erected  for  their  accommodation.    But  these  seta  of 
humanity  snd  benevolence  were  insufficient  to  screen 
him  from  the  popular  suspicion.    It  wss  generally  be- 
lieved that  he  had  set  fire  to  the  city  himself,  sal 
some  even  reported  that  he  bad  ascended  the  top  of 
a  high  tower  in  order  to  witness  the  conflagration, 
where  he  amused  himself  with  singing  the  Destruction 
of  Troy.    From  msny  circumstances,  however,  it  ap- 
pears improbable  that  Nero  was  guilty  of  this  crime. 
His  guilt,  indeed,  is  expressly  asserted  by  Suetonius 
and  Bio  Cassius,  but  Tacitus  admits  that  he  was  not 
able  to  determine  the  truth  of  the  accusation.   In  or- 
der, however,  to  remove  the  suspicions  of  the  people,  ■ 
Nero  spread  a  report  that  the  Christians  were  the  so- 
tbors  of  the  fire,  and  numbers  of  them,  accordingly, 
were  aeixed  and  put  to  death.    Their  execution  serv- 
ed as  an  amusement  to  the  people.    Some  were  cov- 
ered with  skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  were  torn  to  pie- 
ces by  dogs;  other*  were  crucified;  snd  several 
were  smeared  with  pitch  and  other  combustible  ma 
teriahs,  and  burned  in  the  imperial  gardens  in  tb 
night :  «'  Whence,"  says  the  historian,  "  pity  arose  fa 
the  guihy  (though  they  deserved  the  severest  punish 
merits),  since  they  were  put  to  death,  not  for  the  pvb 
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lie  good,  but  to  gratify  the  cruelty  of  *  single  man." 
{Tail.,  Ann.,  15,  44.) — In  the  following  year,  A.D. 
$5,  a  powerful  conspiracy  was  formed  for  the  purpose 
if  placing  Pito  opon  the  throne,  but  it  was  discovered 
by  Nero,  and  the  principal  conspirators  were  put  to 
death.   Among  others  who  suffered  on  this  occasion 
were  Lucan  and  Seneca ;  bnt  the  guilt  of  the  -latter 
ja  doubtful.    In  the  same  year  Popptea  died,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  kick  which  she  received  from  her  hus- 
band while  she  was  in  an  advanced  slato  of  pregnan- 
cy.—During  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Nero  was 
principally  engaged  in  theatrical  performances,  and  in 
contending  for  the  prizes  at  the  public  games.  He 
bad  previously  appeared  as  an  actor  on  the  Roman 
stage ;  and  he  now  visited  in  succession  the  chief  cit- 
ies of  Greece,  and  received  no  less  than  1800  crowns 
for  his  victories  in  the  public  Grecian  games.  On 
bis  return  to  Italy  he  entered  Naples  and  Roma  as 
a  conqueror,  and  was  received  with  triumphal  hoav- 
oura.  But  while  he  waa  engaged  in  these  extrava- 
gances, Vindex,  who  commanded  the  legions  in  Gaul, 
declared  against  his  authority ;  and  hia  example  was 
ipeedily  followed  by  Galbs,  who  commanded  in  Spain. 
The  pnetorian  cohorts  espoused  the  cause  of  Galbs, 
and  the  senate  pronounced  sentence  of  death  against 
Nero,  who  bad  fled  from  Rome  as  soon  as  be  heard 
of  the  revolt  of  the  pnetorian  guards.    Nero,  how- 
ever, anticipated  the  execution  of  the  sentence  which 
bad  been  passed  against  him,  by  requesting  one  of 
his  attendants  to  put  him  to  death,  siter  making  an 
ineffectual  attempt  to  do  so  with  bis  own  bands.  He 
died  A.D.  68,  in  the  38d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Uth 
of  hia  reign, — It  is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  character  of  this  emperor.   That  be  was  a  li- 
centious voluptuary,  and  that  he  scrupled  at  commit- 
ting no  crime*)  in  order  to  gratify  his  Inst  or  strength- 
en Tin  power,  is  sufficiently  proved;  >ut  that  he  was 
such  -a  monster  aa  Suetonius  and  Dio  have  described 
him,  may  reasonably  admit  of  a  doubt.    The  posses- 
sion of  absolute  power  at  so  early  an  age  tended  to 
sail  forth  all  the  worst  passions  of  human  nature, 
while  the  example  and  counsels  of  his  mother  Agrip- 
pina  must  have  still  farther  tended  to  deprave  his 
mind.    Though  he  put  to  death  hia  adoptive  brother, 
hia  wife,  and  his  mother,  his  character  appears  to  have 
been  far  from  sanguinary  ;  his  general  administration 
waa  wise  and  equitable,  and  he  never  equalled,  in  his 
worst  actions,  either  the  capricious  cruelty  of  Caligula, 
sr  the  sullen  ferocity  of  Domitian.  Nero  was  a  lover 
of  the  arts,  and  appears  to  have  possessed  more  taste 
than  many  of  the  emperors,  who  only  resembled  him 
in  their  profuse  expenditure.    The  Apollo  Belvidera 
is  supposed  by  Thiersch  (Epocken,  &e.,  p.  31S)  and 
some  other  writers  to  have  been  made  for  this  em- 
peror.   His  government  seems  to  have  been  far  from 
unpopular.    He  was  anxious  to  relieve  the  people 
from  oppressive  taxes,  snd  to  protect  the  provinces 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  governors;  and  it  may  be 
mentioned  as  an  instance  of  his  popularity,  that  there 
were  persons  who  for  many  years  decked  his  tomb 
with  spring  and  summer  flowers,  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  prevalent  rumour  that  he  had  escaped 
Bom  death,  several  impostors  at  various  times  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Nero,  and  gave  no  small  trouble 
to  the  reigning  emperors.   (Tacit.,  Hist.,  1,  2. — Id., 
8,  8. — SueUm.,  Vit.  Ner.,  57.— Casaubon,  ad  Sut- 
ton., L  c.)    During  the  reign  of  Nero  the  Roman  em- 
pire enjoyed,  in  genera],  a  profound  state  of  peace. 
In  the  East  the  Paxtbians  were  defeated  by  Corbulo ; 
and  in  the  West,  the  Britons,  who  had  risen  in  arras 
under  Boedices,  were  again  reduced  to  subjection  un- 
der Suetonius  Paulinus.    (EncycL  Vs.  KaasL,  vol. 
16,  p.  147,  ace.) — It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  con- 
cluding this  article,  to  make  some  mention  of  Ne- 
ro's celebrated  "Golden  House"  {Aunt.  Don**). 
The  only  description  on  record  of  this  costly  struc- 


ture is  that  of  Suetonius :  "  In  nothing,"  says  tbs) 
writer,  "was  Nero  so  ruinous  aa  in  building.  He 
erected  a  mansion  extending  from  the  Palatine  as  far 
as  the  Esquilisj.  At  first  be  called  it  his  'House  of 
Passage,'  but  afterward,  when  it  had  been  destroyed 
by  fire  snd  restored  again,  he  gave  it  the  name  of  hia 
'  Golden  .House.'  To  form  an  idea  of  its  extent  and 
magnificence,  it  may  suffice  to  state  the  following  par- 
ticulars. The  vestibule  admitted  his  colossal  statue, 
which  was  120  feet  high  i  the  building  was  on  so 
large  a  scale,  that'  it  had  a  triple  portico  a  mile  long; 
also,  an  immense  pool  like  a  sea,  enclosed  by  build- 
ings presenting  the  appearance  of  towns.  There  were, 
moreover,  grounds  laid  out  for  tillage  and  for  vine- 
yards, and  for  pasturage  and  woods,  stocked  with  a 
vast  number  of  every  description  of  cattle  and  wild, 
animals.  In  other  respects,  everything  was  overlaid 
with  gold,  embellished  with  gems  and  with  mother-of- 
pearl.  The  ceilings  of  the  benqus  ting-rooms  wens 
fretted  into  ivory  coffers  made  to  turn,  that  flowers 
might  be  showered  down  upon  the  guests,  and  also 
furnished  with  pipes  for  discharging  perfumes.  .The 
principal  bartque ting-room  was  round,  and  by  a  per- 
petual motion,  day  and  night,  was  made,  to  revolve 
after  the  manner  of  the  universe."  (Sutton.,  Vit. 
Ner.,  a.  31.)  When  the  structure  was  completed, 
Nero  is  said  to  have  declared  "  that  he  at  length  had 
a  house  fit  for  *  human  being  to  live  in"  (*«  fees* 
htminan  Masts**  kaiitare  oapuse. —  Suflan.,  L  «.> 
Various  explanations  have  been  given  of  the  way  ia 
which  the  contrivance  waa  effected  in  the  case  of  the 
principal  bsnqueting-room.  Donates  makes  it  a  boa- 
low  globe,  fixed  inside  a  square  room,  and  turning  en 
its  own  axis;  and  he  introduces  the  guests  by  a  doer 
near  the  axis,  "where  there  is  the  least  motion  I" 
(.Doner.,  de  Vrh.  Vet.,  lib.  3.— ap.  Grew.  Ties.,  vol. 
3,  p.  680.)  Dr.  Adam  (Ana.  Ant.,  p  491)  thinks 
that  the  ceiling  was  made  "  to  shift  arid  exhibit  new 
appearances  aa  toe  different  courses  or  dishes  were 
removed ;"  but  this  does  not  explain  "  the  perpetual 
motion,  day  snd  night,  after  the  manner  of  the  uni- 
verse." Nero's  architects,  Ssverus  and  Celer,  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  mention  of  their  names.  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  16, 42.)  Tacitus  remarks,  that  "  the  gems  and 
the  gold  which  this  house  contained,  were  not  se 
much  a  matter  of  wonder  (being  quite  common  at  that 
period)  as  the  fields  snd  pools  -,  the  woods,  too,  in  ene 
direction,  forming  a  kind  of  solitude ;  while  here, 
again,  ware  open  spaces  with  commanding  views." 
(Tacit.,  I.  e.)— The  house  of  Nero  and  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars  must  not,  however,  be  confounded.  They 
were  evidently  two  distinct  things.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  16, 
39.  —  Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  3,  p.  in, 
sea.) — II.  A  Roman  consul.  (Fid.  Claudius  III.) — 
III.  Caesar,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  He 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Tibe- 
rius. By  the  wicked  arts  of  Sejaous  he  was  banished 
to  the  isle  of  Pontia,  and  there  put  to  death.  .  (Tacit., 
Ann.,  4, 69,  seq.— Sutton  ,  Vit.  Tib.,  64.) 

Neeoku,  a  name  given  to  Artaxata  by  Tiridates, 
who  had  been  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  Nero.  (Flat 
Artaxata.) 

NkbtobrIoa,  I.  a  city  of  Hispauia  Bsjtics,  some 
distance  to  the  west  of  Corduba.  It  waa  also  called 
Concordia  Julia,  and  is  now  Valero  la  Vitje.  (Poh/i., 
36,  2.— Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  381.)  In  Polybius 
it  is  written  'EpnoSptna  by  a  mistake  of  the  copyists, 
the  N  being  omitted  probably  on  account  of  the  prece- 
ding r)p>^  (Compare  Schweigh.  ad  Appian ,  6,  4e\ 
p.  260.)  On  D'Auville's  map  this  place  is  set  dswn. 
within  the  limits  of  Lusitania.— II.  A  city  of  Hispsnia 
Tarraconenais,  in  the  territory  of  the  Celtiberi,  be- 
tween Bilbilia  and  Cwsaraugusta.  It  is  now  Almunia. 
(F lores,  8,  17— Appian,  6,  60.— Jan.  Ant.,  p.  437, 
439.— Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  400.)  Cssaubon  yd 
Polyi.,  fragm.,  36, 3)  alters  'Opr*4>tyo  inte  NsptsV 
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tpyo,  bat  incorrectly,  since  the  place  meant  ia  probably 
the  Artobriga  of  the  Itinerary.  Aa  regards  the  termi- 
nation of  the  name  Nertobriga,  consult  remarks  under 
the  article  Mesembria.    (Vkert,  I.  c.) 

Ncrta,  Miaous  Coconut,  the  thirteenth  Roman 
emperor,  was  born  at  Namia,  in  Umbria,  A.D.  87  ac- 
cording to  Eatropins  (8,  1),  or  A.D.  33  according  to 
Dio  Cassias  (68, 4).  His  family  originally  came  from 
Crete ;  but  several  of  his  ancestors  rose  to  tbe  highest 
honours  in  the  Roman  e'ate.  Hia  grandfather  Coc- 
ceius  Nerva,  who  waa  consul  A.D.  28,  and  was  a 
mat  favourite  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias,  was  oner  of 
the  moat  celebrated  jurists  of  his  age.  We  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  this  individual  put  an  end  to  hia  own 
life.  {Ami.,  6,  88.) — Nerva,  the  subject  of  tbe  pres- 
ent sketch,  ia  first  mentioned  in  history  aa  a  favourite 
of  Nero,  who  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honours, 
A.D.  68,  when  he  wss  prater  elect.  The  poetry  of 
Nerva,  which  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  Pliny  and 
Martial,  appears  to  have  recommended  him  to  the  fa- 
vour of  Nero.  Nerva  was  employed  in  offices  of  trust 
and  honour  during  the  reigns  of  Vespasian  and  Titos, 
but  be  incurred  the  suspicion  of  Domitisn,  snd  was 
banished  by  btm  to  Tarentnm.  On  the  assassination 
of  Domitian,  A.D.  96,  Nerva  succeeded  to  the  sover- 
eign power,  through  the  influence  of  Petronhis  Securt- 
dua,  commander  of  the  Praetorian  cohorts,  and  of  Par- 
thenioa,  the  chamberlain  of  the  palace.  Tbe  mild  and 
equitable  administration  of  Nerva  is  acknowledged  and 
praised  by  all  ancient  writers,  and  forma  a  striking 
contrast  to  tbe  sanguinary  rule  of  his  predecessor. 
He  discouraged  all  informers,  recalled  the  exiles  from 
banishment,  relieved  tbe  people  from  some  oppressive 
taxea,  and  granted  toleration  to  the  Christiana.  Many 
instances  of  hia  liberality  and  clemency  are  recorded 
by  hia  contemporary,  the  younger  Pliny  ;  he  allowed 
no  senator  to  be  put  to  death  during  hia  reign ;  and  he 
practised  the  greatest  economy,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  poorer  citizena.  But  hia  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  met  with  little  favour  from  die 
Pnstorian  cohorts,  who  had  been  allowed  by  Domitian 
to  indulge  in  excesses  of  every  kind.  .Enraged  at  the 
lose  of  their  benefactor  and  favourite,  they  compelled 
Nerva  to  deliver  into  their  hands  Partbeniua  and  their 
own  commander  Petronius,  both  of  whom  they  put  to 
death,  lite  excesses  of  hia  own  guards  convinced 
Nerva  that  the  government  of  the  Roman  empire  re- 
quired greater  energy  both  of  body  and  mind  than  he 
possessed,  and  he  accordingly  adopted  Trajan  aa  his 
successor,  and  associated  him  with  himself  in  the  sov- 
ereignty. Nerva  died  A.D.  99,  after  a  reign  of  sixteen 
months  snd  nine  dsys.  (Dio  Cat*.,  68,  I,  teeq. — 
Phm/.  Paneg  .c.  11.— Id.  ib.,  c.  89  — Aurel.  Viet., 
c.  IS. — Eneycl.  Vt.  Knout.,  vol.  16,  p.  149.) 

Niavli,  a  warlike  people  of  Belgic  Gaol,  whose 
country  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  Scaldis  or  Scheldt, 
near  the  sources  of  that  river;  afterward  Haituntlt  and 
NotA.  Their  original  capital  waa  Bagacum,  now  Ba- 
fts; bat  afterward  Camaracom  (Cambray)  and  Tur- 
nacum  (Tournay)  became  their  chief  citiee  towards 
tbe  end  of  the  fourth  century.  (Cat.,  B.  O.,  6, 39. — 
PKn.,  4,  17.) 

Nxsis  (it  or  Hit),  now  Nitida,  an  island  on  (he 
coast  of  Campania,  between  Puteoli  and  NeapoKs,  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  shore.  Cicero  mentions 
it  as  a  favourite  residence  of  his  friend  Brutus.  (Bp. 
ad  Att.,  16,  1.) 

Ntssos,  I.  s  centaur,  who  attempted  the  honour  of 
Mantra,  (fid.  De'ienira.) — II.  A  river  of  Thrace, 
more  correctly  the  Nestus.   (Vid  Nestus.) 

Narro*,  son  of  Neleus  snd  Chloris,  nephew  of  Pe- 
Iraa  and  grandson  of  Neptune.  He  waa  the  youngest 
of  twelve  brothers,  all  of  whom,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  himself,  were  slain  by  Hercules,  for  having 
taken  part  against  him  with  Augeas,  king  of  Elia. 
The  tender  yean  of  Nestor  saved  him  from  sharing 
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their  fate.  (Vid.  Neleus.)  Nestor  succeeded  his  la- 
ther on  the  throne  of  Pylos,  and  subsequently,  though 
at  a  very  advanced  age,  led  his  farces  to  the  Trojan 
war,  in  which  ke  particularly  distinguished  himself 
among  the  Grecian  chiefa  by  hia  eloquence  and  wis- 
dom. Indeed,  by  the  picture  drawn  of  him  in  tht 
Iliad,  as  well  aa  by  the  description  contained  in  tht 
Odyssey,  of  his  tranquil,  virtuous,  and  useful  life,  it 
would  appear  that  Homer  meant  to  display  in  his  char- 
acter the  greatest  perfection  Of  which  human  nature  ii 
susceptible.  The  most  conspicuous  enterprises  is 
which  Nestor  bore  a  pan  prior  to  the  Trojan  war, 
were,  the  war  of  the  Pyliana  against  the  Eliaus,  snd 
the  affair  of  the  Lapittne  and  Cenlanra.  Some  hire 
also  placed  him  among  tbe  Argonauta.  Nestor  Hur- 
ried Enrydice,  tbe  daughter  of  Clymenua  (according  to 
others,  Anaxibia,  tbe  a iater  of  Agamemnon),  and  bad 
sev#n  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  returned  in  ssfetj 
from  the  Trojan  war,  and  ended  hia  daya  in  hia  rutin 
land. — Nestor  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Pyliau  sap," 
from  hie  native  city  Pylos.  He  is  also  styled  by  Homer 
"  the  Gerenian,"  an  epithet  commonly  supposed  tt 
have  been  derived  from  tbe  Measenian  town  of  Gere- 
nia,  in  which  ho  ia  aaid  to  have  been  educated  (fleyw, 
ad  II.,  2,  336),  although  others  refer  it  to  hia  advanced 
age  (y^pac. — Compare  Scheenck,  Andeut.,  p.  181). 
Homer  makes  Nestor,  at  the  time  of  tbe  Trojan  wsr,  to 
have  survived  two  generatione  of  men,  and  to  be  thee 
living  among  a  third.  Thia  would  give  his  age  at  aboot 
seventy  years  and  upward.    (Heyne,  ad  H.,  1,  250.) 

NtsToalus,  a  Syrian  by  birth,  who  became  potriarci 
of  Constantinople  A.D.  438,  under  the  reign  of  Tbe- 
odoaius  II.  He  ahowed  himself  very  zealous  against 
the  Ariana  and  other  sects ;  but,  after  some  time,  s 

Ct  of  Antioch  named  Anastasius,  who  had  followed 
onus  to  Constantinople,  began  to  preach  that 
there  were  two  persons  in  Jeans  Christ,  and  that  the 
Word  or  divinity  had  not  become  man,  but  had  de- 
scended on  the  man  Jesus,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mart ; 
and  that  the  two  natures  became  morally  united,  si  it 
were,  but  not  hypostatically  joined  in  one  person ;  and 
that,  when  Jesus  died,  it  was  the  human  person,  sni 
not  the  divinity,  that  Buffered.  This  doctrine  beinr 
not  only  not  discountenanced,  but  actually  supported 
by  Nestorius,  was  the  origin  of  what  is  termed  tht 
Neatorian  schism.  Nestorius  refused  to  allow  to  the 
Virgin  Mary  tbe  title  of  Theotokot  (devrexor),  or 
Mother  of  God,  bat  allowed  her  that  of  Cbirrctocw 
(XptOToroxof),  or  Mother  of  Christ.  He  met,  or 
course,  with  numerous  opponents,  and  the  controvert* 
occasioned  great  disturbances  in  Conatantinople.  Cyt- 
ill,  bishop  of  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  with  hia  character- 
istic violence,  anathematized  Nestorius,  who,  in  hit 
turn,  anathematized  Cyrill,  whom  he  accused  of  degra- 
ding the  divine  nature,  and  making  it  subject  to  tht 
infirmities  of  the  human  nature.  Toe  Emperor  Thw- 
doaiua  convoked  a  general  council  at  Ephesua  to  de- 
cide upon  the  question,  A.D.  431.  This  council, 
which  was  attended  by  310  bishops,  condemned  tht 
doctrine  of  Nestorius,  who  refused  to  appear  before  it, 
aa  many  Eastern  bishops,  and  John  of  Antioch  among 
the  rest,  had  not  yet  arrived.  Upon  Ibis  the  council 
deposed  Nestorius.  Soon  after,  John  of  Antioch  snd 
his  friends  came,  and  condemned  Cyrill  as  being  guilty 
of  the  Apollinarian  heresy.  The  emperor,  being  ap. 
pealed  to  by  both  parties,  after  some  hesitation  aeut  fat 
Nestorius  and  Cyrill;  but  it  appears  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with  what  he  considered  pride  and  obstinacy 
in  Nestorius,  and  he  confined  him  in  a  monastery. 
Bat,  aa  hia  name  waa  atill  a  rallying  word  for  faction, 
Theodoaiua  banished  him  to  tbe  deserts  of  Thebais  it 
Egypt,  where  he  died.  Hie  partisans,  however,  spread 
over  the  East,  and  have  continued  to  thia  day  to  form 
a  separate  church,  which  ia  rather  numerous,  especially 
in  Mesopotamia,  where  their  patriarch  resides  at  Diar- 
bekr.   The  Neatoriana,  at  one  time,  spread  into  Par 
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•li,  sod  thence  to  the  coaat  of  Coromandel,  where  the 
Portuguese  (bund  a  community  of  them  at  St.  Tkomi, 
whom  they  persecuted  and  compelled  to  turn  Roman 
Catholics.  (Doudn,  Histmre  dm  Nettoriauunu,  1 698. 
— Annum,  Biblioth.  Orient.,  vol.  4. — Encycl.  V*. 
KnawL,  toI.  l«,  p.  166.) 

Nistps  (less  correctly  Nessss),  •  river  of  Thrace, 
fanning  the  boundary  between  that  country  and  Mace- 
donia in  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander.  This  ar- 
rangement subsequently  remained  unchanged  by  the 
Romans  oo  their  conquest  of  the  latter  empire.  (Stra- 
in, 331.— ire.,  45,  89.)  Thoeydides  atatea  that  the 
rirer  descended  from  Mount  Iconius,  whence  the  He- 
nna also  derived  its  source  (S,  96),  and  Herodotus 
informs  ua  that  it  fell  into  the  /Egean  Sea  near  Ab- 
dera  (7, 109.— Compare  TkeophrtM.,  Hut.  PL,  3,  %). 
The  same  writer  elsewhere  remarks,  that  lions  jrere 
to  be  found  in  Europe  only  between  the  Neetus  and 
the  Achelous  of  Acarnania  (7,  196. — Pliny,  4,  11. — 
Melt,  3,  3).  In  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  this 
river  was  corrupted  into  Meatus ;  and  it  ia  a  till  called 
Mute,  or  Cora-sow  (Black  River),  by  the  Turks. 
(Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece;  vol.  1,  p.  308.) 

Nzoai,  •  Scythian  race,  who  appear  to  have  been 
originally  established  towards  the  head  waters  of 
the  rivers  Tyraa  and  Hypania  (Dneuter  and  Bog). 
They  appear  also  to  have  touched  oo  the  Baataruian 
Alps,  wbichewcxild  separate  them  from  the  Agathyrai. 
(ffered.,4,  IQ6.—Mela,  2,  L— Piin.,4,  12.— MameU, 
Geogr.  of  Herodotus,  vol.  1,  p.  US.) 

Niosja,  I.  a  city  of  India,  rounded  by  Alexander  in 
commemoration  of  his  victory  over  Poms.    It  was 
situate  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Hydaspea,  on  the  road 
from  the  modern  Attack  to  Lahore,  and  just  below  the 
southern  point  of  the  island  of  Jamai.    {Arrian,  6, 
9,  6  — Jtutm,  12, 8.— Curtiut,  9, 4.— Vincent'*  Peri- 
fit*,  p.  110.)— II.  The  capital  of  Bithynia,  situate  at 
the  extremity  of  the  take  Ascaniua.    Stephanos  of 
Byzantium  informs  us,  that  it  was  first  colonized  by 
the  Bottiai,  and  was  called  Anchors  ('Kyx»pn)- 
Strabo,  however,  mentions  neither  of  these  circum- 
stances, but  states  that  it  was  founded  by  Antigonus, 
eon  of  Philip,'  who  called  it  Antigone*.    It  subse- 
quently received  the  name  of  Nice*  from  Lyshnaehue, 
in  honour  of  hi*  wife,  the  daughter  of  Antipater. 
[Strai.,  665.)    Nieaa  was  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  the  streets  were  drawn  at  right  angle*  to 
each  other,  so  that  from  a  monument  which  stood  near 
the  gymnasium,  it  was  possible  to  see  the  four  gates 
of  the  city.    (Strab.,  I.  c.)   At  a  subsequent  period, 
it  became  the  royal  residence  of  the  kings  of  Bithynia, 
having  superseded  Nicomedea  aa  the  capital  of  the 
country.    Pliny  the  younger  makes  frequent  mention, 
in  hit  Letters,  of  the  city  of  Nicarfe  and  its  public 
buildings,  which  he  bad  undertaken  to  restore,  being 
at  that  time  governor  of  Bithynia.   {Ep.,  10,  40.— 
Ib.,  10,  48,  oeqq.)   In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Va- 
leria, however,  the  latter  city  was  declared  the  metrop- 
olis.   (Dio  Chrytott.,  Orat.,  38.)    Still  Nican  re- 
mained, as  •  place  of  trade,  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance ;  and  from  this  city,  too,  all  the  great  road*  di- 
verged into  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor.   (Manmert,  Geogr.,  vol.  0,.pt.  3,  p.  669,  teqq.) 
Nicasa  waa  the  birthplace  of  Hipparchua  the  astrono- 
mer (Suidas,  a.  «.  'inirapx°C)<  4n«  *'*°  of  Dio  Cas- 
sius. — The  present  town  of  Isnik,  aa  it  ia  called  by 
the  Turks,  has  taken  the  place  of  the  Bithynian  city  ; 
bat,  according  to  Leake,  the  ancient  walls,  towers, 
and  gates  are  in  tolerably  good  preservation.  In  most 
places  they  are  formed  of  alternate  courses  of  Roman 
tiles  and  large  square  stones,  joined  by  a  cement  of 
great  thickness.   The  Turkish  town,  however,  waa 
never  so  largo  as  the  Grecian  Nican,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  almost  entirely  constructed  of  the  remains 
>f  that  city.     {Leake'*  Journal,  p.  10,  teq. — Cro- 
mer'* Aria  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  181.)— Nfcaa  is  famous 


in  ecclesiastical  history  aa  the  seat  of  the  first  and 
moat  important  oecumenical  council  held  in  the  Chris- 
tian church.  It  was  convened  by  the  Emperor  Con- 
stantino for  the  purpose  of  settling  toe  Ansa  contro- 
versy, after  be  had  in  vain  attempted  to  reconcile 
Alius  and  Alexander,  the  leaden  of  the  two  opposing 
parties  in  that  dispute.  The  council  met  in  the  yesr 
835  A.D.,  and  sat  probably  about  two  months.  It 
was  attended  by  bishops  from  nesrly  every  pajt  of  the 
East;  few,  however,  came  from  Europe,  and  scarcely 
any  from  Africa,  exclusive-  of  Egypt.  According  to 
Eusebius,  there  were  mors  than  360  bishops  present, 
besides  presbyters,  deacons,  and  others.  Some  writer* 
give  a  larger  number.  The  account  generally  follow* 
ed  ia  that  of  Socrates,  Theodoret,  and  Epiphsnius, 
who  stale  that  818  bishops  attended  the  council.  It 
ia  uncertain  who  presided,  but  it  ia  generally  supposed 
that  the  president  wss  Hosius,  bishop  of  Cordub* 
{Cordova)  in  Spain.  Conatantine  himself  waa  present 
at  ita  meetings.  The  chief  question  debated  in  the 
council  of  Nice  waa  the  Arian  heresy.  Eusebius  of 
Casarea  proposed  a  creed  which  the  Arian  party 
would  have  been  willing  to  sign,  but  it  waa  rejected 
by  the  council,  and  another  creed  waa  adopted  aa  im- 
bodying  the  orthodox  faith.  The  moat  important  fea- 
ture in  this  creed  ia  the  application  of  the  word  cen- 
tubttarUial  (6/iooiaioc)  to  the  Son,  to  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  his  union  with  the  Father ;  this  word  had  been 
purposely  omitted  in  the  creed  proposed  by  Eusebius. 
The  creed  agreed  upon  by  tbe  council  waa  signed  by 
all  the  bishops  present  except  two,  Secundus,  bishop 
of  Ptolems'is,  and  Theories,  bishop  of  Mannariea. 
Three  others  hesitated  for  some  time,  bat  signed  at 
hurt,  namely,  Eusebius  of  Nicemedea,  Theognia  of  Ni- 
ce:!, and  Maris  of  Chakedon.  The  council  excom- 
municated Anus,  who  was  immediately  afterward  ban- 
ished by  the  emperor.  The  decision  of  this  council 
hsd  not  the  effect  of  restoring  tranquillity  to  the  East- 
ern church,  for  the  Arian  controversy  waa  still  warmly 
carried  on;  but  it  haa  supplied  that  mode  of  stating 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  (aa  far  aa  relates  to  tbe 
Father  and  the  Son)  in  which  it  haa  ever  since  bean 
received  by  the  orthodox.  The  time  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Easier  waa  also  fixed  by  this  council  in  fa- 
vour of  the  practice  of  the  Western  church.  It  also 
decided  against  the  schism  of  Meletiua.  The  only 
documents  which  have  been  bended  down  to  us  from 
this  council  are,  its  creed,  ita  synodieal  epistle,  and  ita 
twenty  canons.— The  Seconal  council  of  Nice,  held  in 
the  year  786,  declared  the  worship  of  images  to  be 
lawful.  (Lordlier'*  Credibility,  pt.  3,  c.  71.  —  Bn- 
eyd.  V*.  Knoul,  vol.  16,  p.  307.)— III.  A  city  of 
Liguria,  oo  tbe  coaat,  one  geographical  mile  to  the  east 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  It  waa  situate  on  the 
river  Psulon,  now  P of  Hone.  Nicaea  waa  of  Milesian 
origin,  and  was  established  in  this  quarter  as  a  trading- 
place  with  the  Ligurians.  The  Romans  bad  no  such 
inducement  to  establish  themselves  in  these  parts,  and 
therefore,  under  the  Roman  away,  the  city  of  Nice*  is 
seldom  spoken  of.  Tbe  modern  name  ia  Nixxa,  or, 
as  we  term  it,  Nice.    (Plm.,  3,  6.— Mela,  3,  6.) 

Nioandse,  a  physician,  poet,  and  grammarian,  of 
whose  life  very  few  particulars  are  found  in  ancient 
authors,  and  even  those  few  are  doubtful  and  contra- 
dictory. Upon  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that 
be  lived  about  186  B.C.  in  the  reign  of  Attalua  III., 
tbe  last  king  of  Pergsmus,  to  whom  he  dedicated  one 
of  his  poems  which  is  no  longer  extant.  (JSuid**.— 
Eudoe.,  op.  Villou.,  vol.  1,  p.  808.— Anon.  Script., 
Tit.  Nicakd.)  His  native  place,  as  be  himself  informs 
us,  was  Claroa,  a  town  of  Ionia,  near  Colophon, 
whence  he  ia  commonly  called  Colophonm*  (Cic.,  do 
Orat  ,  1,  16),  and  be  succeeded  bia  father  as  heredi- 
tary priest  of  Apollo  Clariua.  (Eudoc.,  I.  e. — Anon. 
Kit.):— He  appears  to  have  been  rather  a  valuminoue 
writer,  aa  the  title*  of  more  than  twenty  of  his  works 
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lure  been  preserved;  but  ef  all  tb«ae  m  possess  at 
I  resent  only  two  in  a  perfect  elate,  with  a  .few  frmg- 
inenu  of  aome  of  the  others.  Both  are  poems.  One 
is  entitled  &iifnaiui{Thmae»).  toe  other  'JiXtft+ipp*- 
aa  (Alexipkarmaca). — Toe  Thtriaea  consists  of  Dear- 
ly 1000  lines  in  hexameter  Terse,  and  treat*  of  the 
wounds  caused  br^difierant  renomous  amateur,  and 
.  the  proper  treatment  of  each.  It  is  characterized  by 
Halter  (BiMath.  Baton.)  as  "  longa,  mttmdita,  tt 
tadlmt  JUti  farrago,"  but  still  we  occasionally  find 
some  curious  passages  relating  to  natural  history. 
We  hare  in  it,  for  example,  an  exact,  but  rather  long 
description  of  the  combat  between  the  ichneumon  sod 
serpents,  whose  flesh  this  quadruped  eats  with  impu- 
nity. He  speaks  of  scorpions,  which  he  divides  into 
nine  species,  sn  arrangement  adopted  by  some  modern 
naturalists.  Then  come  some  curious  observations  on 
the  effect  of  the  venom  of  various  kinds  of  serpents, 
each  differing  in  the  appearances  and  symptoms  to 
which  it  gives  rise.  N Kinder  thought  he  had  discov- 
ered that  the  poison  of  serpents  is  concealed  in  a 
■Minora oe  surrounding  the  teeth  ;  which  is,  after  alt 
not  very  far  removed  from  the  true  state  of  the  case. 
He  describes  a  species  of  serpents,  named  oipp,  which 
always  assumes  the  colour  of  the  ground  over  which 
it  moves.  (Compare  Piny,  8,  86 ;  ArittotU,  Mirth. 
AmttuU.,  e.  178 ;  and  Mhan,  X.  A.,  10,  40.)  Ni- 
eander  is  the  first  who  distinguishes  between  the  moth 
or  ■right-butterfly,  and  that  which  flies  by  day,  and  be 
gives  to  the  former  the  name  of  fattewa.  He  is  on* 
of  the  earliest  writers  also  who  mention*  the  sala- 
mander. This  poem  contains,  too,  a  great  number  of 
popular  fanes,  which  were  credited,  however,  at  the 
line  that  Nieander  wrote ;  as,  for  example,  that  wasps 
are  produced  from  horse-flesh  in  a  putrid  state,  end 
bee*  from  that  of  an  ox.  He  likewise  state*  that  the 
bite  of  the  field-mouse  is  poisonous,  and  also  that  the 
animal  dies  if  it  should  fall  into  a  wheel  rut,  both 
which  circumstances  are  repealed  by  Pliny  (8,  88) 
and  .Elian  (H.  A,  %  87).— The  AUmpharmaea  m 
rather  a  shorter  poem,  written  in  the  same  metre,  and 
may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  continuation  of  the 
Tkeriaca.  Heller's  judgment  on  this  work  is  aa  se- 
vere a*  that  en  the  preceding.  He  says  of  it,  "  De- 
teriptio  viz  uUa,  tymptomata  fuel  reeententur,  tt 
magna  farrago  tt  tnemdita  plantanm  potittimum 
aUxipkarmaearum  nbjicilur.'  Among  the  poisons 
of  the  animal  kingdom  he  mentions  the  csnnaria  of 
the  Greeks,  which  is  not  the  Lytta  Vetieatoria,  but 
Meloi  Ckkkorii.  He  speak*  also  of  the  bupreatis 
{Ctrabut  Bunion) ;  of  the  blood  of  a  bull ;  of  coag- 
ulated milk  in  the  stomach  of  msmmifetons  animals  ; 
of  the  leech  (atntdo  venenata) ;  and  of  a  specie*  of 
gecko  (o-aXa/idedpo).  Among  the  vegetable  poison* 
we  find  the  aconite,  coriander  (which  has  sometimes 
been  fetal  in  Egypt),  the  hemlock,  colchieum,  henbane, 
sod  the  different  species  of  fungi,  the  growth  of  which 
Nieander  attributes  to  fermentation.  Of  mineral  poi- 
sons be  mentions  only  white  lead,  a  carbonate  of  lead 
and  litharge,  or  protoxide  of  lead.— To  counterbal- 
ance, in  some  degree,  Keller's  unfavourable  opinion  of 
Nieander**  extant  works,  it  ought  in  justice  to  he  sta- 
led, that  his  knowledge  of  natural  history  appear*  to 
be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  other  writer*  of  bis  own  or 
even  e  later  age,  while  on  the  (object  of  poison*  he' 
we*  long  considered  a  great  authority.  Oaten  several 
times  quote*  him ;  and  Dfoseoride*,  Actios,  and  Jo- 
ban  aes  Actuaries'  have  borrowed  from  him  largely. — 
"  N wander's  general  treatment  of  cases,"  observes 
Dr.  Adams,  "  in  as  far  as  my  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence enable  me  to  form  a  judgment,  ia  founded  upon 
very  ratjortal  principles  ;  and,  in  aome  instances,  the 
correetneea  of  hi*  ptryatological  views  is  such  aa  can- 
not but  command  our  admiration,  considering  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  Thus,  be  states  that  poiaon  is  moat 
fatal  to  a  person  when  lasting,  which  clearly  implies 


his  acquaintance  with  the  fact  that  the  vessels  assort 
roost  readily  when  in  an  empty  state.  Tina  doctrine, 
which  has  been  revived  of  late  years  by  a  celebrated 
French  experimentalist  as  a  new  discovery,  is  auodei 
to  not  only  by  our,  author,  but  more  fatty  by  Cabin, 
Dioseorides,  Paulna  iEgioela,  Aviceana,  Avemoar, 
and  A  verrhoe*.  It  was,  00  doubt,  from  his  knowledge 
of  this  principle,  that  Nieander  has  nowhere  recom- 
mended general  bleeding,  lest,  by  emptying  the  ves- 
sels, the  absorption  and  its  distribution  over  the  sys- 
tem should  be  promoted.  Hence  sobsequsnt  writen 
00  Toxicology,  such,  far  example,  as  Paulna  jEgmeta 
sod  Aricerma,  only  approve  of  bleeding  when  the  pet- 
son  is  diffused  over  the  body ;  and  a  very  late  author- 
ity, Dr.  Pari*,  is  at  great  pains  to  enforce  the  impro- 
priety of  venesection  in  the  early  stages  before  absorp- 
tion has  taken  place. — Nieander  recommends  cupping 
and  tbe  actual  cautery  as  preservatives  from  absorption 
in  cases  of  poisoned  wound*,  and  both  these  modes  of 
practice  have  been  revived  of  late  years  with  great  en- 
eomiums.  The  application  of  leeches  to  tbe  vicinity 
of  tbe  wound,  though  not  generally  had  recount  to 
now,  seems  a  remedial  measure  deserving  of  trial  — In 
a  word,  tbe  great  merit  of  hie  practice  is,  that  his  rem- 
edies appear  to  have  bees  administered  upon  gener- 
al principles,  and  that  he  did  not  put  much  mat  is 
specifics.  Of  many  of  bis  medicines,  indeed,  no  ont 
nowadays  can  speak  from  personal  experience,  and  it 
seems  but  reasonable  to  judge  of  them  in  the  indulgest 
manner  that  Socrates  did  respecting  the  obscurer  put 
of  the  philosophical  syrtem  of  Heracbtue :  •  What  I 
do  understand  of  it,'  ssid  he,  with  becoming  modesty, 
•I  find  to  be  admirable,  and  there  for*  I  take  it  fa 
gnaujd  that  what  I  do  not  understand  is  equally  ».'* 
—With  respect  to  Nieander'*  merits  aa  a  poet,  the 
most  opposite  opinions  are  to  be  found  in  both  ancient 
and  modern  writer*.  In  the  Greek  Anthology,  Cofopkon 
is  congratulated  for  being  tbe  birthplace  of  Homer  ud 
Nieander  (vol.  8,  p.  370,  ep.  667,  ed.  Brunck.).  Cice- 
ro, in  alluding  to  We  "  Georgia,"  a  poem  not  now  ex- 
tant, praises  the  poetical  manner  m  which  be  tmti  1 
subject  of  which  he  was  entirely  ignorant  {it  Oat, 
1,  16) ;  while  Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that 
the  Tktriaea  only  escape*  being  prose  because  it  it 
pot  into  metre,  and  will  not  allow  it  to  be  called  1 
poem  because  there  ia  nothing  in  it 14  of  fable  or  fake- 
hood."  (Dt  And.  Pott.,  e.  t.)  This  very  point, 
however,  Julius  CeMtt  Sealiger  thinks  worthy  of  es- 
pecial commendation,  and  says,  "  Magna  ri  Uvs  qvoi 
ne  quid  intphm  out  inepti  atad."  {Poit.,  lib.  5,  c. 
15.)  He  goes  on  to  praise  the  accuracy  of  hit  ex- 
pressions and  versification,  sad  declares  that  among  18 
the  Greek  author*  a  more  polished  poet  ia  hardly  lobe 
found.  M.  Merian,  en  the  other  hand,  m  an  em; 
"  C em  aunt  let  Sciences  influent  don*  kt  Point' 
(Mem.  eV  CAcod.  Royal  it  Berlin,  1176,  p.  4*3), 
mentions  Nieander,  to  show  the  antipathy  that  exist* 
between  the  language  of  poetry  and  the  subjects  of 
which  he  treated.  He  carte  him  "  a  grinder  of  anti- 
dote*, who  sang  of  scorpions,  loads,  and  spiders,"  and 
consider*  hi*  poem  as  fit  only  for  tin  apothecaries.— 
Nieander' s  poetical  geniua,  in  aH  probability,  waa  a 
good  deal  cramped  by  the  prosaic  nature  of  the  eub- 
tects  which  be  chose  for  hi*  theme  ;  and  we  may  fair- 
ly *ay,  that  hi*  writing*  contain  quite  a*  much  poetry 
aa  couM  be  expected1  from  such  unpromising  materials. 
As  for  his  style  snd  language,  probably  every  one  who 
has  ever  read  half  a  doxen  lines  of  either  of  bis  poena 
will  agree  with  Benttey,  who  says  that  be  atudkmsr/ 
affected  obsolete  and  antiquated  words,  and  most  hare 
been  an  obscure  writer  even  to  hjs  contemporaries. 
(Afiueum  Criticum,  vol.  1,  p.  871.)— The  beat  edition 
of  the  Alacipharmaea  ia  that  of  Schneider,  HaUe, 
1799,  8vo.  The  Tkeriaca.  by  the  same  editor,  and 
equally  valuable,  appeared  in  1816,  t»pt.,  8vo.  The 
TArriaea  was  also  published  the  same  year  in  U> 
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Museum  Criiicum,  with  Bentley'a  emendations  (vol. 
1,  p.  370,  stqq  ).  There  is  extant  a  Greek  paraphrase, 
m  prose,  of  both  poems  (printed  in  Schneider's  edi- 
tions), by  Eutecnius  the  sophist,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  except  that  he  has  done  the  same  to  Oppien'e 
Cynegelica  and  Salieutiea.  {Encytlop.  V».  Kiunel., 
vol.  16,  p.  SOS,  itq.) 

NicItok  (Ni/tdrup,  L  e  ,  "  Victor")  a  surname  as- 
sumed by  Seleucus  I.    (Fid.  Seleucus.) 

Nicephobiom  (HtKtifopiov).  s  strongly- fortified  city 
-A  Mesopotamia,  south  of  Cbarne,  and  at  the  confluence 
of  die  Billichia  and  Euphrates.  Alexander  is  said  to 
have  selected  the  site,  which  was  an  extremely  advan- 
tageous one.  {PUn.,  6,  86. — Itidor.,  Charac.,  p.  3.) 
The  name  remained  until  the  fourth  century,  when 
it  disappeared  from  history,  and,  in  the  account  of  Ju- 
lian's expedition,  a  city  named  Callinicum  (KaAAivi- 
kov)  is  mentioned,  which  occupies  the  same  place 
where  Nicephorium  had  previoasiv  stood.  This  con- 
formity of  position,  and  sodden  change  of  name,  lead 
directly  to  the  supposition  that  Nicephorium  and  Cal- 
linicum were  one  and  the  same  place,  and  that  the 
earlier  appellation  ("  Victory-bringing,"  v&ci?  and  $ipw) 
had  merely  been  exchanged  for  one  of  the  same  gen- 
eral import  ("  Fair-conquering"  Ka&bc  and  vUaf). 
Hence  we  may  reject  the  statement  sometimes  made, 
that  the  city  received  its  later  name  from  Seleucus 
Callintcos  as  its  founder  {Ckron.  Aletandr.,  Olymp. 
134,  1),  as  well  at  what  Valeshia  (ad  Amm.  Marcdl., 
33,  6)  cites  from  Libaniua  (Ep.  ad  Arutantt.),  that 
Nicephorium  changed  its  name  in  honour  of  the  soph- 
ist Callinicos,  who  died  there. — Marcelhnus  describes 
Calhnieom  as  a  strong  place,  and  carrying  on  a  great 
trade  ("  mmimentam  rolmstum,  tt  coramercindi  ojnmi- 
tate  gratittimum").  Justinian  repaired  and  strength- 
ened the  fortifications.  (Compare  Theodoret,  Hut. 
Relig  ,  c.  88.)  At  a  subsequent  period,  the  name  of 
the  city  again  underwent  a  change.  The  Emperor 
Leo,  who  about  466  A.D.  bad  contributed  to  adom 
the  place,  ordered  it  to  be  called  Leontopolit,  and 
under  this  title  Hieroeles  enumerates  it  among  the 
cities  of  Osroene.  (Syneedem.,  td.  Wattling,  p. 
716.)  Stephanos  of  Byzantium  asserts  that  Nieepho- 
rinm,  at  a  later  period,  changed  its  name  to  Constan- 
tina ;  bat  this  is  impossible,  ss  the  city  of  Constantitis 
belongs  to  quite  a  different  part  of  the  country.  D' An- 
T<ifle  fixes  the  site  of  Nicephorium  near  the  modern 
Htttett,  in  which  he  is  followed  by  subsequent  writers; 
(Mannert,  vol.  6,  pt.  8,  p.  286,  teqq.) 

NiccprohIos,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  same 
with  the  Centritis.    (Vid.  Centritis.) 

NicarnSaus,  I.  an  emperor  of  the'  East,  waa  origi- 
nally Logotheta,  or  intendant  of  the  finances,  during 
the  reign  of  the  Empress  Irene  and  her  son  Constan- 
tine  VI. ,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century.  Irene, 
baviDg  deprived  ber  son  of  sight,  usurped  tne  throne, 
amd  reigned  alone  for  six  years,  when  a  conspiracy  broke 
oat  against  her.  headed  by  Nicephorus,  who  was  pro- 
claimed emperor,  and  crowned  in  the  church  of  St. 
Sophia,  A.D.  808.  He  banished  Irene  to  the  island 
of  Lesbos,  where  she  lived  and  died  in  a  state  of  great 
Restitution.  The  troops  in  Asia  revolted  against  Nt- 
cepborus,  who  showed  himself  avaricious  and  cruel, 
arid  they  proclaimed  the  patrician  Bardanea  emperor; 
bat  Nieephorue  defeated  and  seized  Bardanes,  confined 
him  in  a  monastery,  and  deprived  him  of  sight.  The 
Empress  Irene  had  consented  to  pay  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Saracens,  in  order  to  stop  their  incursions  into 
the  territories  of  the  empire.  Nicephorus  refused  to 
continue  this  payment,  and  wrote  a  message  of  defiance 
to  the  Caliph  Haroun  el  Rsschid.  The  caliph  collect- 
ed a  vast  army,  which  devastated  Asia  Minor,  and  de- 
stroyed the  city  of  Heraelea  on  the  coast  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  and  Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
pay  tribute  as  Irene  had  done.  In  an  attack  which  be 
■ubaeqnently  made  on  (be  Bulgarians,  be  was  utterly 


defeated  by  them,  and  lost  bis  life  A.D.  811.  His 
son  Stauracius  succeeded  him,  but.,  reigned  only  six 
months,  snd  was  aucceeded  by  Michael  Rhangsbe, 
master  of  the  palace. — II.  The  second  emperor  of  the 
name,  surnamed  Phocas  (but  who  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  usurper  Phocas,  who  reigned  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century),  was  descended  of 
a  noble  Byzantine  family,  and  distinguished  himself 
as  a  commander  in  the  field.  After  the  death  of  Ro- 
msnus  II.,  A.D.  960,  his  widow  Theophano,  who  was 
accused  of  having  poisoned  him,  reigned  at  guardian 
to  her  infant  son ;  but,  finding  herself  insecure  on  the 
throne,  she  invited  Nicephorus  to  come  to  Constan- 
tinople, and  promised  him  her  hand.  Nicephords 
came,  married  Theophano,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustus,  A.D.  963.  Re  repeatedly  attacked  the 
Saracens,  and  drove  them  out  of  CHicia  and  part  of 
Syria.  In  968,  Otho  I.,  emperor  of  Germany,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Nicephorus,  who  received  it  in  an  uncivil 
manner.  His  avarice  made  him  unpopular,  and  his 
wife,  the  unprincipled  Theophano,  having  formed  an 
intrigue  with  John  Zimisces,  an  Armenian  officer, 
conspired  with  hirn  against  her  husband.  Zimisces, 
with  his  confederates,  waa  introduced  at  night  into  the 
bedchamber  of  the  emperor,  and  murdered  him,  A.D. 
969  — We  have  remaining,  at  the  present  day,  a  por- 
tion of  a  military  work  under  the  name  of  this  em- 
peror. It  is  entitled  IUpJ  lrapaSpo/ilit  iroXt/wv,  "  Of 
warmth  tight  troops,"  making  known  the  mode  of  car- 
rying on  war  in  Mountainous  countries,  as  practised  in 
the  tenth  century.  Hsae  has  given  the  first  SS  chap- 
ters of  this  work,  at  the  end  of  his  "edition  of  Leo  Dis- 
counts, these  being  the  only  ones  contained  in  three 
MSS.  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Pari*.  A  MS.  at  Hei- 
delberg has  30  chapters  more ;  but  Hase  believes  that 
they  do  not  belong  to  this  work,  or,  rather,  that  they 
form  part  of  a  second  work  on  the  same  subject.  It 
is  thought,  however,  that  the  production  first  mention- 
ed appeared  after  the  death  of  Phocas,  and  that  the 
compiler,  or  perhaps  author  of  it,  lived  in  the  time  of 
Basilius  II.  and  Constantine  VIII.  {SMU,  Getch. 
Gt.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  850.)— III.  The  third  emperor  of 
the  name,  surnamed  Botbniates,  was  an  old  officer  of 
some  military  reputation  in  the  Byzantine  army  in 
Asia,  and  revolted  against  the  Emperor  Michael  Ducas. 
A.D.  1078.  With  a  body  of  troops,  chiefly  composed 
of  Turkish  mercenaries,  he  marched  to  Chalcedon; 
upon  which  Michael  resigned  the  purple,  and  Nicephorus 
wss  proclaimed  emperor  at  Constantinople.  Michael 
was  sent  to  a  monastery  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  of 
Ephesus.  Another  aspirant  to  the  throne,  Nieephoru* 
Bryeunius,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  and  deprived 
of  sight.  A  fresh  insurrection,  ted  by  Basilacius,  was 
likewise  put  down  by  the  troops  of  Nicephorus,  un- 
der the  command  of  Alexius  Comnenus.  Alexins  him- 
self, who  bad  an  hereditary  claim  to  (he  throne,  waa 
soon  after  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  Hav- 
ing entered  Constantinople  by  surprise,  he  seized  Ni- 
cephorus, end  banished  him  to  a  monastery,  where  he 
died  a  short  time  after,  A.D.  1681.  (Eneyclop.  Ui. 
Knorcl.,  vol.  16,  p.  807.)— IV.  Basilaces,  a  teacher  of 
rhetoric  at  Constantinople  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eleventh  century.  He  has  left  some  fables,  tales,  and 
epopees ;  for  example,  Joseph  accused  by  Potiphar*s 
wife ;  David  in  the  cave  with  Saul ;  David  pursued  by 
Absalom,  Ac.  These  productions  are  contained  m 
the  collection  of  Leo  Allatius.— V.  Bryennius,  a  na- 
tive of  Orestiaa,  in  Macedonia,  and  son-in-law  to  the 
Emperor  Alexius  I.  (Comnenus),  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  title  of  IlawmpeitaoTot,  equivalent  to  that 
of  Catar.  In  1096  A.D.,  his  father-in-law  intrusted 
to  him  the  defence  of  Constantinople  against  Godfrey 
of  Bouillon.  ;  In  1108  he  negotiated  the  peace  witH 
Boemond,  prince  of  Antioch.  At  the  death  of  Alexin* 
m  1118,  Irene,  widow  of  (he  deceased,  and  Anna 
Comnena,  wife  of  Bryennius,  wished  him  to  ascend 
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the  throne ;  but  his  own  indifference  on  this  point,  and 
the  measures  taken  by  John,  the  eon  of  Alexius,  de- 
feated their  plana.'  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Anna 
Comnena  passionately  exclaimed,  that  nature  had  mis- 
taken the  two  sexes,  and  had  endowed  Bryenniue  with 
the  soul  of  a  woman.  He  died  in  1137.  At  the 
order  of  the  Empress  Irene,  Bryenniut  undertook,  du- 
ring the  life  of  Alexius,  a  history  of  the  bouse  of  Conv 
nanus,  which  be  entitled  TX17  'loToptac,  "  Materials 
for  History,"  and  which  he  distributed  into  four  books. 
He  commenced  with  Isaac  Comnenua,  the  first  prince 
of  this  line,  who  reigned  from  1057  to  1068  A.D., 
without  being  able  to  transmit  the  sceptre  to  hia  fam- 
ily, into  whose  hands  it  did  not  pass  until  1081,  when 
Alexius  I.  ascended  the  throne.  Nieephorua  stops  at 
the  period  of  hia  father-in-law's  accession  to  the  throne, 
after  having  riven  hia  history  while  a  private  individ- 
ual. He  had  at  nu  disposal  excellent  materials ;  but 
his  impartiality  aa  an  historian  ia  not  vejy  highly  es- 
teemed. In  point  of  diction,  hia  work  holds  a  very 
favourable  rank  among  the  productions  of  the  Lower 
Empire.  It  was  continued  by  Anna  Comnena.  (Sckoll, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  388.)— VI.  Blemmida,  a 
monk  of  the  18th  century.  He  haa  left  three  works: 
"a  Geographical  Abridgment"  (Teuypasjia  erwojrrucij), 
which  ia  nothing  but  a  prose  metaphrase  of  the  Periege- 
sis  of  Dionysius  the  Geographer :  a  work  entitled  "A 
Second  Hietory  (or  Description) 0/  the  Earth"  ('Errpo 
laropta  irtpl  1%  yijc). '»  which  he  gives  an  account 
of  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  different 
lengths  of  the  day  :  and  a  third, "  On  the  Heavens  and 
Earth,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Stars,  Time,  and  Days"  (ILtoi 
OipavoS  koI  yijf,  HAtov,  XeXyvr/f,  'Koripav,  Xpovov, 
gat  Tifupuv).  In  this  hist  the  author  develops  a  sys- 
tem, according  to  which  the  earth  ia  a  plane.  The 
first  two  were  published  bv  Spohn,  at  Leipzig,  1818,  in 
4to,  and  by  Manzi,  from  a  MS.  in  the  Barberini  Library, 
Rom.,  1819,  4lo.  Bernhardy  hss  given  the  Metaphrase 
in  bis  edition  of  Dionysius,  Lips.,  1838 ;  the  third  ia 
unedited.  It  is  mentioned  by  Bredow  in  his  EpistoUe 
Parisienses.  —  VII.  Surnamed  Xanthopulus,  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  14th  century.  He  wrote  an 
Ecclesiastical  History  in  18  books,  which,  along  with 
many  useful  extracts  from  writers  whose  productions 
are  now  lost,  contains  a  great  number  of  fables.  This 
history  extends  from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour  to  A.D. 
810.  The  arguments  of  five  other  books,  which  would 
carry  it  down  to  A.D.  911,  are  by  a  different  writer. 
In  preparing  hia  work,  Nicepborus  availed  himself  of 
the  library  attached  to  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  and 
here  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life.  He  baa 
left  also  Catalogues,  in  Iambic  verse,  of  the  Greek 
emperors,  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople,  and  the 
fathers  of  the  church,  besides  other  minor  works.  To 
this  same  writer  is  likewise  escribed  a  work  contain- 
ing an  account  of  the  church  of  the  Virgin,  situate  at 
certain  mineral  waters  in  Constantinople,  and  of  the 
mirsculous  cores  wrought  by  these. — The  Ecclesias- 
tical History  waa  edited  by  Ducaue  (Fronton  du  Due), 
Paris,  1630,  3  vols.  fol.  The  metrical  Catalogues 
are  to  be  found  in  the  edition  of  the  Epigrams  of  The- 
odoras Prodromus,  published  at  Bole,  1636, 8vo.  The 
account  of  the  mineral  waters,  etc.,  appesred  for  the 
first  time  at  Vienna  in  1802,  8vo,  edited  by  Pampe- 
reus. — VIII .  Surnamed  Chumnus,  waa  Pra/ectns  Can- 
telei  ('0  im  roe  KavuXeim)  under  Andronicua  II., 
eumamed  Palasologua.  The  tarudtas  (xavixXnof) 
was  a  email  veasel  filled  with  the  red  liquid  with  which 
the  emperors  used  to  sign  their  names  to  documents. 
Hie  daughter  Irene  waa  married  in  1804  to  John  Pa- 
latologue,  the  eldest  son  of  Andronicus,  who,  together 
with  his  younger  brother  Michael,  had  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  empire  by  their  lather,  A.D.  1396, 
apd  who  died  A.D.  1308,  without  issue.  Nicepborus 
eompoaad  a  number  of  works,  which  still  remain  un- 
Tbey  treat  of  rhetorical,  philosophical,  and 


physical  'subjects.    He  wrote  also  two  discourses,  ess 
addressed  to  Andronicus  II.,  the  other  to  Irene,  1* 
console  them  for  the  loaa  of  a  son  and  husband.  Hit 
letters  are  also  preserved.'  Disgusted  with  active  life, 
Nicepborus  became  a  monk,  aud  took  the  Dime  of 
Nathaniel.    Oreuzer  (ad  Pletin.  dt  Pulcr  ,  p.  4W) 
makes  him  a  native  of  Philippopolia ;  but  hi  this  then 
ie  a  double  error :  first,  in  ascribing  to  I  be  father  ■  let- 
ter written  by  his  son  Johannes ;  and,  secondly,  in 
reading  rov  *tXnrirovrr6Xeue  instead  of  ru  iilirmt- 
noXtuc.  "to  the  Bishop  of  PhUippopolis."  (Sckill, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  147.)— IX.  Gregorss,  >  naun 
of  Heracles,  who  wrote  on  grammatical,  historical, 
and  astronomical  subjects.    Andronicus  II.  appointed 
him  chartophylax  of  the  church,  and  in  1325  sent  hia 
on  an  embassy  to  the  King  of  Servia.   Gregonu  did 
not  abandon  his  royal  patron  when  dethroned  by  An- 
dronicua III.,  and  it  was  be  who,  four  years  after  this 
event,  assisted  st  the  deathbed  of  the  fallen  monarch. 
He  showed  himself  a  zealous  opponent  of  the  Palio- 
itea,  a  sect  of  fanatics  who  were  throwing  lbs  church 
into  confusion,  but  was  condemned  for  this  by  the 
synod  of  Constantinople,  A.D.  1351,  at  the  instance  of 
the  patriarch  Callislus,  and  confined  in  a  convent, 
where  be  ended  hia  days. — His  grammatical  works 
are  in  part  unedited.    He  wrote  also  a  ByzsMau.v, 
aa  be  calls  it,  Roman  (Tu/muki;)  History,  in  thirty- 
eight  books,  of  which  the  first  twenty-four  alone,  ex- 
tending from  1204  to  1331  A.D.,have  been  published: 
the  other  books,  which  terminate  at  A.D.  1359.  remain 
still  unedited.    Gregorss  is  vain,  passionate,  and  par- 
tial :  hia  style  is  affected,  and  overloaded  with  figure*, 
especially  hyperboles,  and  full  of  repetitions.  The  la- 
test edition  of  the  history  which  had  been  publwned, 
was,  until  very  recently,  that  of  Boivin,  Pan*,  1701, 
2  vols.  fol.    It  contained  the  first  eleven  books,  with 
the  Latin  version  of  Wolff,  and  the  succeeding  thirteen, 
with  a  translation  by  the  editor  himself.   It  was  to  haw 
been  completed  in  two  additional  volumes,  containing 
the  last  .fourteen  books,  but  these  have  never  appealed. 
A  new  edition,  however,  of  Gregoras,  forms  part  of 
the  Byzantine  Historians  at  present  in  a  course  of  pub- 
lication at  Bonn.    (Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6.  p, 
362,  seqq.)   There  are  also  several  works  of  Gregom 
treating  of  Astronomy,  but  they  are  all  unedited,  except 
a  treatise  on  the  astrolabe,  which  appeared  is  a  Latin 
translation  at  Paria  in  1667,  12mo,  edited  by  Villa. 
(SchbU,  vol.  7,  p.  65.)  — X.  A  native  of  Constanti- 
nople, commonly  surnamed  the  Patriarch,  for  distinc- 
tion' sake.    He  was  at  first  a  notary,  and  afterward 
imperial  secretary,  which  latter  station  he  quitted  fot 
a  convent,  but  waa  subsequently  elevated  to  the  aea 
of  Byzantium,  A.D.  806.    Aa  one  of  the  defender*  *f 
the  worship  of  images,  he  waa,  in  815,  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  a  monastery,  where  be  ended  hia  day*, 
A.D.  828.    He  haa  left  behind  him  two  works :  I.  A 
Chronicle  or  Chronographical  Abridgment  (fyovo- 
ypatia),  commencing  with  Adam  and  carried  down  Is 
the  period  of  the  author's  own  death,  or,  rather,  some- 
what farther,  since  it  waa  continued  by  an  anonymooa 
writer  :  2.  An  Hiatorical  Compend,  'laropia  owro/ior, 
embracing  the  events  that  occurred  from  A.D.  602  to 
770.    The  latest  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  the 
Chronicle  is  that  of  Credner,  Gussa,  1832,  4u>.  It 
waa  also given  in  Dindorfs  edition  of  Syncellus,  Bonn, 
1829.    The  latest  edition  of  the  Compend  ia  that  of 
Petavius  (Petao),  Paria,  1648.    (Schill,  Hist.  Lit 
Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  370,  seqq  ) 

Niece  or  Nicak,  now  the  Ncckcr,  a  river  of  Ger- 
many, falling  into  die  Rhine  at  the  modem  town  of 
Manhem.  (Amm  MareelL,  28,  2.— C/w>.,  Germ., 
3,  825.— Pert*,  Mm.  Germ-  Hist.,  1.  361.) 

NicbkItui,  a  physician  mentioned  by  Diosrorides 
(Prof.,  lib.  1,  p.  2,  est.  Spreng.)  as  one  of  the  followers 
of  Aeclepiades,  and  who  attended  particularly  to  mate- 
ria medica.    None  of  hia  writings  remain,  but  his  pie- 
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erjutions  in  several  time*  mentioned  by  Galen  (Op., 
si  Kukn,  vol.  13,  p.  634 ;  vol.  13,  p.  96,  98,  110, 
180,  dee.  i  vol.  14,  p.  197),  end  once  by  Pliny  (32, 
31).  We  leun  from  Celius  Auralienua  (Morb.  Citron., 
I  2,  c.  5)  that  he  wrote  a  1*0  on  catalepsy.  He  flour- 
ished about  40  B.C.  {Encycl.  Us*  Knowl.,  vol.  16, 
p.  807.) 

i   Nicitas,  I.  Eugenianus,  anthor  of  one  of  the  poor- 
'  sat  of  the  Greek  romances  that  have  come  down  to  ua. 
He  appear*  to  have  lived  not  long  after  Theodore  Pro- 
dramas,  whom,  according  to  the  title  of  hi*  work  a* 
man  in  a  Pari*  manuscript,  he  selected  for  hi*  model. 
Be  wrote  of  the  Love*  of  Drosill*  and  Chariclea. 
Boiaaooade  gave  to  the  world  an  edition  of  thia  ro- 
mance in  1819,  Pari*,  S  Vol*.  lSrno,  respecting  the 
merits  of  which,  consult  Hoffmann,  Lex.  Btbliogr.,  vol. 
8,  p.  137. — II.  Acominatus,  surnaraed  Cboniatea,  from 
his  having  been  born  at  Chouc,  or  Oolossas,  in  Phry- 
gia.  He  filled  many  posts  of  distinction  at  Constanti- 
nople, under  the  Emperor  Isaac  II.  (Angel us).  About 
A.D.  1189,  he  was  appointed  by  the  same  monarch 
fovernor  of  Pnilippopolis,  an  office  of  which  Aleziua  V. 
deprived  him.   lie  died.A.D.  1316,  at  Nicaw,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  to  which  city  be  had  fled  after  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins.    He  wrote  a  History  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors,  in  twenty-one  books,  com- 
mencing A.D.  1 1 18  and  ending  A.D.  1306.   It  forma, 
in  fact,  ten  different  works  of  various  sizes,  all  imbodied 
under  one  general  bead. — Nicetae  posaeased  talent, 
judgment,  and  an  enlightened  taste  for  the  arts,  and 
would  be  read  with  pleasure  if  he  did  not  occasionally 
indulge  too  much  in  a  satirical  vein,  and  if  bis  style  were 
not  so  declamatory  and  poetical.    The  sufferings  of 
Coattaalinople,  which  passed  under  his  own  eyes,  appear 
to  have  imbittered  hia  spirit,  and  he  is  accused  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  writers  who  contributed  most  to  kindle 
a  feeling  of  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and  the  nation* 
of  the  West.— We  have  a  life  of  Nicetae  by  his  broth- 
er Michael  Acominatus,  metropolitan  of  Athens.  It 
is  entitled  Menodia,  and  ha*  never  yet  been  published 
kt  the  original  Greek ;  a  Latin  translation  of  it  ia  given 
in  the  BibUotk.  Patrum  Maxim.  Lugd.,  vol.  23.— The 
bteat  edition  of  Nice  las  was  that  of  Port*,  1647,  fol. 
A  new  edition,  however,  has  lately  appeared  from 
the  scholars  of  Germany,  as  forming  part  of  the  Byzan- 
tine collection,  now  in  a  course  of  publication  at  Bonn. 
—III.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  who  flourished  during 
the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century.    He  wa*  at  first 
bishop  of  Seme  in  Macedonia  (whence  he  i*  sometimes 
annum ed  Serrarientit),  and  afterward  metropolitan  of 
Heracles  in  Thrace.    He  is  known  by  hi*  commentary 
en  sixteen  discourses  of  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  by 
ether  work*  connected  with  theology  and  sacred  criti- 
cism.  He  was  the  anthor,  likewise,  of  some  gram- 
matical productions,  of  which,  however,  only  a  small 
remnant  ha*  come  down  to  os,  in  the  shape  of  a  trea- 
tise "  on  the  Names  of  the  Gods"  (Elf  ra  bvAfiara  run 
ituv),  an  edition  of  which  waa  given  by  Creuzer,  in 
1187,  from  the  Leipzig  press. — IT.  David,  a  philoso- 
pher, historian,  and  rhetorician,  sometime*  confound- 
ed with  the  preceding,  but  who  flourished  two  centu- 
ries earlier.    He  waa  bishop  of  Dadybra  in  Paphlago- 
nia,  and  wrote,  among  other  things,  an  explanatory 
work  on  the  poems  of  Su  Gregory  Nazianzen,  and  a 
paraphrase  of  the  epigrams  of  St.  Basil.    An  edition 
of  these  works  appeared  et  Venice  in  1663,  4to. 

NicU,  a  small  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaol,  rising  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ligures  Apuani,  and  falling  into  the  Po 
at  BrixeUnm.  The  iEmilian  Way  crossed  it  a  little  be- 
fore Tanetum.  It  ia  now  the  Leuz*.  Mannert,  how- 
ever, give*  the  modem  name  a*  Crottolo ;  and  Rei- 
chard,  Otigino. 

NicUs,  I.  son  of  Nieeratoe.    He  waa  a  man  of  birth 
and  fortune  ;  bat  in  whom  a  generous  temper,  popular 
manners,  and  considerable  political  and  military  talent, 
•ere  marred  by  unreasonable  diffidence  and  excessive 
6U 


dread  of  responsibility.  Nicias,  however,  signalized 
himself  on  several  occasions.  He  took  the  island  of 
Cytbera  from  the  Lacedemonians,  subjugated  many 
citiea  of  Thrace  which  had  revolted  from  the  Atheni- 
an away,  shut  up  the  Megarians  within  tjjeir  city-walla, 
cutting  off  all  communication  from  without,  and  taking 
their  harbour  Nisaas.  When  the  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Syracuse  was  undertaken  by  Athens,  Nicies 
wa*  one  of  the  three  commanders  who  were  sent  at  it* 
head,  the  other  two  being  Alcibiades  and  Lamachua. 
He  had  previously,  however,  used  every  effort  to  pre- 
vent hie  countrymen  from  engaging  in  this  affair,  on  the  - 

f round  that  they  were  only  wasting  their  resources  in 
istant  warfare,  and  multiplying  their  enemiea.  After 
the  recall  of  Alcibiades,  the  natural  indecision  of  Ni- 
cies, increased  by  ill-health  and  dislike  of  hia  command, 

rved  a  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  enterprise, 
endeavouring  to  retreat  by  land  from  before  Syra- 
cuse, the  Athenian  commanders,  Nicias  and  Demos- 
thenes (the  latter  bad  come  with  re-enforcements),  were 
pursued,  defeated,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  The 
generals  were  pot  to  death ;  their  soldiers  were  con- 
fined at  first  in  the  quarry  of  Epipols,  and  afterward 
sold  as  alave*.  We  have  a  life  of  Nicias  by  Plutarch. 
{Thucyd.,  lib  »,  4,  6,  *«*?.— Pint.,  Vit.  Ate.)— II. 
An  Athenian  artist,  who  nourished  with  Praxiteles,  OL 
104,  and  assisted  him  in  the  decoration  of  some  of  hia 
productions.  (Ptin.,  36,.  11. — Consult  SilUg,  Diet. 
Art.,  t.  v  V— III.  The  yoonger,  an  Athenian  painter, 
son  of  Nicomedes,  and  pupd  of  Enphranor.  He  be- 
gan to  practice  his  art  01.  112.  (Sillig,  Diet.  Art., 
t.  *.)  Nicias  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  artist  who 
used  burned  ochre  in  bie  paintings.   {Plin. ,  35, 8, 20.) 

Nice,  an  architect  and  geometrician,  father  of  Ga- 
len, who  lived1  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century 
of  our  era.    (Stud.,  t.  v.  TaXiivoe.) 

Nic&clss,  I.  king  of  Psphos,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. He  owed  his  throne  to  the  kindness  of  Ptole- 
my I.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  continued  thereafter  to  be- 
stow upon  him  many  marks  of  favour.  Having  learn- 
ed, however,  at  last,  that  Nicocles,  forgetful  of  past 
benefit*,  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Aiuigonus,  Ptol- 
emy sent  two  of  hia  confidential  emissaries  to  Cy- 
prus, with  orders  to  despatch  Nicocle*  in  case  his 
traitorous  conduct  should  be  clearly  ascertained  by 
them.  These  two  individuals,  having  taken  with 
them  a  party  of  soldiers,  surrounded  the  palace  of  the 
King  of  Paphoa,  and  making  known  to  him  the  order* 
of  Ptolemy,  compelled  him  to  destroy  himself,  although 
be  protested  hia  innocence.  Hia  wife  Axiothea,  when 
she  heard  of  her  husband's  death,  killed  her  maiden 
daughter*  with  her  own  hand,  and  then  slew  herself. 
The  other  female  relatives  followed  her  example.  The 
brothers  of  Nicocles,  also,  having  shut  themselves  np 
in  the  palace,  set  fire  to  it,  and  then  fell  by  their  own 
hands.  (Died.  Sic.,  20,  21.—  Wcsseling,  ad  lee.— 
Poh/an.,  8,  48.)— II.  King  of  Cyprus,  succeeded  hi* 
father  Evagoraa  B.C.  374.  He  celebrated  the  funer- 
al obsequies  of  bis  parent  with  great  splendour,  and  en- 
gaged I aocrstes  to  write  bis  sulogium.  Nicocles  had 
been  a  pupil  of  the  Atbenien  rhetorician,  and  recom- 
pensed his  services  with  the  greatest  liberality.  (Fid. 
Isocratee.) 

Nioocbcoh,  a  tyrant  of  Cyprus  in  the  age  of  Alex 
ander  the  Great.  A  fabulous  story  is  related  of  his 
having  caused  the  philosopher  Anaxarchoa  to  be  potod- 
ed  alive  in  a  mortar.   (  fid.  Anaxarchus.) 

Nicotics,  I.  a  comic  poet  whose  era  ia  unknown. 
He  belonged  to  the  New  Comedy  according  to  some. 
Stobsras  has  a  fragment  of  hi*  in  44  verses,  which  he 
ascribes,  however,  to  Nicolaus  Damascenus.— II.  Sur- 
named  Damascenus  (HucSXaof  6  Aayuurxr/vof),  a  na- 
tive of  Damascus  of  good  family.  He  was  the  friend 
or  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  the  Jews,  and  in  the  year 
6  B.C.  was  sent  by  that  monarch  on  an  embassy  to 
Augustus,  who  had  taken  offence  at  Herod  because 
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he  bad  ted  in  army  into  Arabia  to  enforce  certain 
claims  which  he  had  upon  Sylleus,  the  prime- minister 
of  the  King  of  Arabia,  and  the  real  gorernor  of  the 
country.  (Joseph.,  Ant  .Jud.,  18, 9.)  Nicolaus,  bar- 
ing obtained  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  accused  Syl- 
heus,  and  defended  Herod  m  a  skilfcl  speech,  which  ia 
given  by  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  16,  10).  Sylkeus  was 
sentenced  to  be  put  to  death  as  soon  as  he  shook) 
have  given  satisfaction  to  Herod  for  the  claims  which 
the  latter  had  upon  him.  This  ia  the  account  of  Jose- 
ph qs,  taken  probably  from  the  history  At  Nicola os  hint' 
self,  who  appeara  to  have  exaggerated  the  success  of 
Ma  emlisssy ;  for  Syllsua  neither  gave  any  satisfac- 
tion to  Herod,  nor  was  the  sentence  of  death  executed 
upon  hint.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  8,  8.)  We  find 
Nicolaus  afterward  acting  as  the  accuser  of  Herod's 
son  Antipater,  when  he  was  tried  before  Yarns  for 
plotting  against  hie  father's  life,  B.C.  *  (Joseph.,  Ant. 
Jud.,  1«,  9,  4,  uqj.—Jd.,  Bell.  Jud.,  1,  88,+);  and 
again  as  the  advocate  of  Arcbeteos  before  Augustus, 
m  the  dispute  for  the  succession  to  Herod's  kingdom. 
(Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  »,  6  — H.  *>.,  11,  3. — Id., 
Bell.  Jud ,  J,  9,  8.)— As  ■  writer,  Nicolaus  ia  known 
in  several  departments  of  literature.  He  composed 
tragedies,  and,  among  others,  one  entitled  Suoarvi^ 
("Susanna").  Of  these  nothing  remains.  He  also 
wrote  comedies,  and  Stobaue  has  preserved  for  us 
what  he  considers  to  be  a  fragment  of  one  of  these,  but 
what  belongs,  in  fact,  to  •  different  writer.  (Vid.  Ni- 
eotaus  I.)  He  was  the  minor,  also,  of  a  work  on  the 
Remarkable  Customs  of  various  nations  (Smayuy)/ 
Kapaiofuv  tflbv);  of  another  on  Distinguished  Ac 
tuns  (Tlepi  rHv  hi  role  irpoimaoJf  KakCn);  and  ate* 
of  several  historical  works.  Among  the  Use-mention- 
ed class  of  productions  waa  a  Universal  History  ('Ic- 
ropta  KoBoXiiri),  in  144  books  (hence  called  by  Atbe- 
Mans  iro\v6i6Xot,  6,  p.  349,  a.),  a  compilation  for 
which  he  borrowed  passages  from  Various  historians, 
which  he  united  together  by  oratories!  flourishes.  As 
te  has  drawn  hie  materials  m  part  from  sources  which 
no  longer  exist  for  us,  the  fragments  of  his  history 
which  remain  make  us  acquainted  with  several  facts 
of  which  we  should  otherwise  have  had  no  knowledge. 
This  history  included  the  reign  of  Herod ;  and  Jose- 
phus gives  the  following  character  of  the  lttd  and 
194th  books :  "  For,  livfiur  In  his  kingdom  and  with 
him  (Herod),  he  composed  his  history  in  such  a  way 
Is  to  gratify  and  serve  Mm,  touching  upon  those  things 
only  which  made  for  his  glory,  and  glossing  over  many 
of  nil  actions  which  were  plainly  unjust,  and  conceal- 
ing them  with  all  zeal.  And  wishing  to  make  a  spe- 
cious excuse  for  the  murder  of  Mariamne  and  her  chil- 
dren, so  cruelly  perpetrated  by  the  king,  he  tells  false- 
hoods respecting  her  incontinence,  and  the  plots  of 
tile  young  men:  And  throughout  Ins  whole  htoto- 
ry  he  eulogises  extravagantly  all  the  king's  just  ac- 
tions, while  he  zealously  spoMgixes  for  hie  crimes." 
(Ant.  Jud.,  18,  7,  1.)  Nicolaus  wrote  mho  a  life  of 
Augustus,  of  which  a  fragment,  marked  too-  strongly 
With  flattery,  still  remains.  He  was  the  author,  too,  of 
some  metaphysical  productions  on  the  writings  of  Aria-, 
totle.  As  regards  his  own  Biography,  which  has  like- 
wise come  down  to  us,  we  may  be  allowed  to  doubt 
whether  he  ever  wrote  it.-— The  latest  and  most  com- 
plete edition  of  the  remains  of  Nicolaus  Damascenus 
is  that  of  Oreffius,  Lips  ,  1884,  with  a  supplement  pub- 
lished in  181 1,  and  containing  the  resultof  the  labours 
of  Bremi,  Ochsner,  and  others,  fn  collecting  the  Mat- 
tered fragments  of  this  writer.  (SckUl,  Hist.  Lit.  Or., 
vol.  4,  p.  191.) — IH.  surnamed  the  Sophist,  a  disciple 
of  Proclus  and  a  New-Platoniet,  lived  during  the  letter 
half  of  the  fifth  century.  Snides  makes  htm  to  hate 
been  the  anchor  of  Profrvmnasmata  and  Declamations. 
One  MS.  assigns  to  Nicolaua  the  Sophist  a  portion  of 
the  Progymnasmata,  which  have  been  published  under 
the  name  of  Libaniue.  (Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  6, 
890 


p.  tlO.)— tV.  (or  Lsonims)  Cbaleondylas,  a  native 
of  Athens,  and  one  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  He 
wrote  a  history  of  the  Turks,  snd  of  the  fall  of  the 
Eastern  empire,  from  A.D.  1397  down  to  1463,  in  lea 
books.  It  was  continued  by  an  anonymous  writer  to 
A.D.  1685.  The  narrative  of  Cbaleondylas  is  rich  in 
facta,  but  the  author  sometimes  displays  great  credu- 
lity. The  first  edition  of  the  text  is  that  of  Fabrot, 
Paris,  1660,  foL,  which  was  reprinted  in  1760  at 
Venice,  foL~V.  Bishop  of  Hethone,  about  A.D.  1190, 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  Xfotrrfuov;  DuoXoyud} 
of  Proclus  It  remains  unedited. — VI.  Cabasila,  was 
bishop  of  Thessektnica  about  1360  A.D.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  famed  for  hia  eloquence.  We  have 
a  commentary  by  him  on  the  third,  book  of  the  Alma- 
gest, printed  at  the  end  of  the  Basle  edition  of  PceJs- 
meet  Syntax**,  1839,  fol. 

Nicohachos,  the  father  of  the  philosopher  Aristotle. 
(Fid.  Aristoteles.) 

Nrcoairaa,  I.  king  of  Bfthyms,  succeeded  his  la- 
ther Ziphaetes,  B.C.  278.    His  succession  was  dis- 
puted by  hie  brother,  and  ho  called  ha  the  Gauls  to 
support  his  claims,  B.C.  377.  With  their  assistance 
he  wss  soccessful :  hot  his  allies  became  his  masters, 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  was  for  a  long  time  over- 
ran by  these  barbarians.    He  probably  died  snoot  B  C. 
390,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Ziehu. — IL 
The  second  of  the  name,  surnamed  Epiphanea,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Prosias  II.,  B.C.  149.    He  accom- 
panied his  parent  to  Rome,  B.C.  167,  where  be  ap- 
pears to  have  been  brought  up  under  the  care  of  the 
senate.   (Lie.,  46,  44.)  Prosies,  beoemrog  jealous  si 
the  popularity  of  hia  sod,  and  anxious  to  secure  the 
succession  of  his  younger  children,  formed  a  pan  for 
his  assassination  ;  but  Nicomedes,  having  sained  in- 
telligence of  hie  purpose,  deprived  his  father  of  the 
throne,  and  subsequently  put  him  to  death.  Nicome- 
des remained  during  the  whole  of  his  long  reign  a  faith- 
ful ally,  or,  rather,  obedient  subject,  of  the  Romans. 
He  assisted  them  in  their  wsr  with  Aristparioss,  broth- 
er of  Attains,  king  of  Fergamus,  B.C.  181  ;  and  he 
was  applied  to  by  Marina  for  assistance  during  the 
Cimbrhm  war,  about  B.C.  103.   During  the  latter  part 
of  hia  reign  he  was  involved  is  a  war  with  Miiarsds- 
tes,  of  which  an  account  ia  given  hi  the  life  of  that 
monarch.   (Vid.  Mithredates  VI.)— Ill  The  ihsird  of 
the  name,  somamed  Philopator,  succeeded  hie  father 
Nteoffledes  H.,  B.C.  91.    During  the  first  year  of  an 
reign,  he  waa  expelled  from  hia  kingdom  by  Mitbrada- 
tes,  who  placed  upon  the  throne  Socrates,  the  younger 
brother  of  Nicomedes.    He  was  restored,  however,  ra 
his  kingdom  in  the  following  yen  by  the  Romans,  who 
sent  an  army  under  Aquiline  to  support  him.    At  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Mrthradatic  war,  B.C.  8S,  Nicon 
edea  took  part  with  the  Romans ;  but  hm  army  waa 
completely  defeated  by  the  generals  of  Mithntdatea, 
near  the  river  Anurias,  in  Psphlaeonia  (Strain,  MS% 
and  he  himself  was  again  expelled  from  his  kingdoas, 
and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Italy.    At  the  concli 
of  the  Mrthradatic  war,  B.C.  84,  Bithynia 
ta.  Nicomedes.    He  died  B.C.  74,  without  ckritdrcm, 
and  left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans.    (Jfewiwosa.,  ana. 
Phei.—Apfiun,  Bill.  Mithrud. — CMnton,  Fast.  HclL. 
vol.  8,  Append,  7.— Enefd.  Os.  Knmei.,  voL  IS,  p. 
318.)— IV.  A  celebrated  geometrician.    He  is  faxnoas 
for  being  the  inventor  of  the  carve  esftrd  the  eoncboad. 
whieh  has  been  made  to  serve  equally  for  the  aolssvjoat 
•f  die  two  problems  relating,  to  the  dspucathm  of  the 
cube,  and  the  triseetion  ef  sn  angle.   It  waa  much 
"  by  the  ancients  is  the  construction  of  aehd  pros- 
it is  not  certain  at  what  period  Nkosnedeo 
flourished,  but  it  wss  probably  at  no  great  distauueej 
from  the  time  of  Eratosthenes. 

NicoMasi*  (NiKOfatieta),  a  city  of  Bithynia,  n'-siaisj 
at  the  northeastern  extremity  of  the  Sinua  AstaceaoaL 
It  was  founded  by  Nicomedes  L  (B.C.  864).  vwbm 
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transferred  to  it  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
alj  of  Astaees.  (Mention,  of.  Phot.,  e.  21,  p.  733.) 
This  city  was  much  frequented  by  the  Romans,  and 
by  Europeans  generally,  as  it  lay  directly  on  the  roote 
from  Constantinople  to  the  more  eastern  provinces, 
and  contained,  in  it*  fine  position,  its  handsome  build- 
ings, and  its  numerous  warm  baths  and  mineral  waters, 
very  strong  attractions  for  travellers.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, Nicotnede*  became  one  of  the  ehief  cities  of  the 
empire.  Panaaniaa  speaks  of  it  as  the  principal  city 
in  Bhhynia  (6,  IS,  6);  but  under  Dieelesian,  who 
chiefly  resided  here,  it  increased  greatly  in  extent  and 
populousness,  and  became  inferior  only  to  Rome,  Al- 
exandres, and  Antioeh.  (Liban.,  Oral.,  8,  p.  303. — 
Laclant.,  ie  morte  perscc,  c.  17.)  Nicomedea,  how- 
ever, suffered  severely  from  earthquakes.  Five  of 
ihese  dreadful  visitations  fell' to  its  lot,  and  it  was  al- 
most destroyed  by  one  in  particular  in  the  reign  of 
Julian ;  but  it  was  again  rebuilt  with  great  splendour 
tad  magnificence,  and  recovered  nearly  its  former 
greatness.  (Amm.  Marcell,  17,  6. — Jaf,  22,  18.— 
MiUla.  I.  13.)— The  modern  It-Mid  occupies  the 
lite  of  the  ancient  city,  snd  is  still  a  place  of  consid- 
erable importance  and  much  trade.  The  modern  name 
it  given  by  D'Amrille  and  others  as  It-NHemid.  (Man- 
serf,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  682.) 

NicordLis  ("City  of  Victory,"  rhai  and  mftjf),  I. 
a  city  of  Palestine,  to  the  northwest  of  Jerusalem,  the 
same  with  Emmaus.    It  received  the  name  of  Nicop- 
otis  in  the  third  century  from  the  EmperofHeliogaba- 
lua,  who  restored  and  beautified  the  place.  (Chron. 
Puck.  Aim.,  933.)    Josephus  Often  call*  the  city 
Amraaus.   (Bell.  Jud.,  I,  9.  — Ibid.,  3,  3.)    It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  EmmauJ  of  the  New 
Testament  (hue ,  34,  13),  which  was  only  eight  miles 
from  Jerusalem.    (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol'.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
393.)— II.  A  city  of  Cilicia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  m  the 
northeastern  corner  of  Cilicia,  where  the  range  of 
Taurus  joins  that  of  Amanus.    D'Anville  puts  it  too 
low  down  on  his  map. — III.  A  city  of  Armenia  Miner, 
on  the  river  Lycos,  near  the  borders  of  Pontus.  It 
was  built  by  Pompey  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  here  over  Mithradates.    (Appian,  Bell.  Mtth- 
rai,  101,  100.  —  Strabo,  665.— Pimy,  6,  *.)  The 
modern  Devrigni  ia  supposed  to  occupy  its  site,  the 
Tephrice  of  the  Byzantine  historians  probably.  (Utan- 
sert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  Si,  p.  818.) — IV.  A  city  in 
Matin  Inferior,  on  the  river  Iatrus,  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Danube.   It  was  founded  by  Trajan  in 
commemoration  of  a  victory  over  the  Dacians,  and' was 
generally  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Nieopolis  ad 
Ittrum  or  ad  BanubiuM.    The  modern  name  is  given 
as  tlkopoli.    {Amm.  MarccU.,  24,  4. — Id.,  81,  5.) — 
V.  A  city  of  Mcesia  Inferior,  southeast  of  the  prece- 
ding, at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hamas,  and  near  the 
sources  of  the  Iatrus.    It  was  ealled,  for  distraction' 
sake,  IVicopolu  ad  Hamtm,  and  is  now  Nihtb. — VI. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  northeast,  and  in  the  immedi- 
ate vicinity,  of  Alexandres.    Strabo  giver  the  inter- 
vening space  as  80  stadia.    (Strab.,  794.)   It  was 
founded  by  Augustas  in  commemoration  of  a  victory 
gained  here  over  Antony,  and  is  now  Kan  or  Kiastc- 
'ra.   (Die  Cm.,  61,  18  — Joseph.,  Bell.  Jud.,  4, 14.) 
—VII.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  river  Nesaus,  not  far 
from  it*  month,  (bunded  by  Trajan.   It  is  now  Nicop- 
di    The  rater  name  was  Christopolis.    (Plot  — 
Hicrocl.,  p.  636.  —  Wtitdmg,  ad  Hicrocl.,  I.  «.) — 
VIII.  A  city  of  Epiros,  on  the  upper  coast  of  the  Am- 
hracian  Gulf,  and  near  its  mouth.    It  was  founded  by 
Augustus,  in  honour  of  the  victory  at  Actium,  which 
place  lay  on  the  opposite  or  lower  shore.  Nicopohs 
may  be  said  to  have  risen  out  of  all  the  surrounding 
cities  of  E pirns  and  Acamania,  and  even  as  fat  as 
£tolia,  which  were  compelled  to  contribute  to  its 
prosperity.    (Slrab.,  335.  —  Pausan.,  6,  S3.  —  Id.,  7, 
18.)    So  anxious  waa  Augustus  to  raise  bis  new  col- 


ony to  the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Greece* 
that  be  caused  it  to  be  admitted  among  those  states)  , 
which  sent  deputies  to  the  Amphictyonie  assembly. 
(Pecutan.,  10,8.)  He  also  ordered  games  to  be  celebra- 
ted with  great  pomp  every  five  years,  which  bad  bee* 
previously  triennial.  Suetonius  states  that  he  enlarged 
a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  consecrated  to  Mars  and  Nep- 
tune the  site  on  which  his  army  had  encamped  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  adorning  it  with  naval  trophies. 
(Aug.,  18. — Strab ,  I.  e.)  Having  afterward  fallen  to 
decay,  it  was  restored  by  the  Emperor  Julian.  (Mam- 
art.,  Paneg. —  Ifietph.,  14,  39.)  Hieroole*  terms  it 
the  metropolis  of  Old  Epiros  (p.  651).  St.  Paul,  in 
bis  Epistle  to  Titus  (3,  IS),  speaks  of  his  intention 
of  wintering  at  Nicopohs :  it  is  probable  he  there  al- 
ludes to  this  city,  though  that  is  not  quite  certain. — 
Modern  travellers  describe  the  remains  of  Nicopoli* 
as  very  extensive :  the  site  which  they  occupy  is  now 
known  by  the  name  of  Prevesa  VeecHa.  (HugheJs 
Travel*,  vol,  S,  p.  412.— Holland's  Traxels,  voll,  p; 
109. — Cramer"*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  185,  teqq.) 

NioostsXtus,  ene  of  the  sons  of  Aristophanes,  snd 
ranked  among  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy.  The 
titles  of  some  of  his  own  and  his  brothers'  comedies 
are  preserved  in  Athenavua,  The  names  of  his  broth- 
ers were  Araros  and  Philippus.  None  of  the  three 
appear  to  have  inherited  any  considerable  portion  ol 
their  father's  abilities.  (Theatre  of  the  Greeks,  p. 
115,  4th  ed.) 

Nisn,  Caios  Psscsnirfos,  appears  to  have  been  of 
humble  origin,  but  hi*  great  military  talents  recom- 
mended him  successively  to  the  notice  of  Marcus  Au- 
relrus,  Commodua,  and  Pertinax,  by  whom  he  was 
employed  in  offices  of  trust  snd  honour.  He  was  con- 
sul together  with  Septimius  Severus,  and  obtained  the 
government  of  Syria.  On  the  murder  of  Pertinax, 
A.D.  193,  the  empire  was  exposed  for  sale  by  the 
pretorian  guards,  and  was  purchased  by  Diiiius  Julia- 
nus,  whom  the  senste  was  compelled  to  acknowledge 
as  emperor.  The  people,  however,  did  not  tamely 
submit  to  this  indignity,  and  three  generals,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  legions,  Septiinins  Severusy 
who  commanded  in  Pannonia,  Clodius  Albums  in  Brit- 
ain, and  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  nomination  of  the  praetorians,  and 
claimed  each  the  empire.  Of  these  Niger  was  the 
most  popular,  and  his  cause  was  warmly  espoused  by 
all  the  provinces  of  the  East  But  be  aid  not  possess 
the  energy  and*  activity  of  his  rival  Severus.  Instead 
of  hastening  to  Italy,  where  bis  presence  was  indis> 
pensable,  he  quietly  remained  at  Antioeh,  while  Sev  < 
eras  marched  to  Rome,  dethroned  Oidiua,  and  made 
active  preparations  for  prosecuting  the  war  against 
Niger  in  Asia.  Roused  at  length  from  his  insctivity, 
Niger  crossed  over  to  Europe,  and  established  In* 
headquarters  st  Byzantium ;  but  he  had  scarcely  ar- 
rived at  this  place,  before  his  troops  in  Asia  were  de- 
feated near  Cyzicus  by  the  generals  of  Severus.  He 
was  soon,  however,  able  to  collect  another  army, 
which  he  commanded  in  person ;  but,  being  defeated 
successively  near  Nicss*  and  at  Issue,  he  abandoned 
his  troops,  and  fled  towards  the  Euphrates,  with  the 
intention  of  seeking  refuge  among  the  Parthian*.  Bat 
before  he  could  reach  the  Euphrates,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  detachment  of  the  enemy,  and  pot  to  death  on 
the  spot.  (Spartian.,  Tit.  tfig.—Auret.  fiet.,  c.  30. 
— Eulrop.,  S,  10. — Encycl.  Us.  Krurwl.,  vol.  10,  p. 
323.) 

Niott,  ot  rather  Nigir,  a  name  which  has  been, 
given  till  lately  to  a  large  river,  mentioned  by  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  geographers  as  flowing  through  the 
interior  of  Libya  or  Central  Africa.  Herodotus  (3, 
32)  gives  an  interesting  account  of  five  young  men 
of  the  Libyan  nation  of  the  Nasamones,  which  dwelt  ■ 
on  the  coast  of  the  greater  Syrtis,  who  proceeded  OK 
a  journey  of  discovery  into  the  Interior.  After  traver- 
sal . 
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nig  in  *  southern  direction  the  inhabited  region,  end 
next  to  it  the  country  or  toe  wild  beast*,  the;  crowed 
the  great  sandy  desert  in  a  western  direction  for  many 
days,  until  they  arrived  at  a  country  inhabited  by  men 
of  low  suture,  who  conducted  them  through  extensive 
marshes  to  a  city  built  on  a  great  river,  which  con- 
tained crocodiles,  and  flowed  towards  the  rising  sun. 
This  information  Herodotus  derived  from  the  Greeks 
of  Cyrene,  who  had  it  from  Etearchua,  king  of  the 
Ammonii,  who  said  that  the  river  in  question  was  a 
branch  of  the  Egyptian  Nile,  an  opinion  in  which  the 
historisn  acquiesced.  ( Vid.  Nasamones,  and  Africa.) 
— Slrabo  seems  to  have  known  little  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  and  its  rivers :  he  cites  the  opposite  testimo- 
nies of  Posidonius  and  Artemidorue,  the  former  of 
whom  said  that  the  rivers  of  Libya  were  few  and 
email,  while  the  latter  stated  that  they  were  large  and 
numerous. — Pliny  (5,  1)  gives  an  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition into  Mauritania  of  the  Roman  commander 
Suetonius  Paulinus,  who  (A.D.  41)  led  a  Roman  army 
across  the  Atlas,  and,  after  passing  a  desert  of  black 
sand  and  burned  rocks,  arrived  at  a  river  called  Ger,  in 
some  MSS.  Niger,  near  which  lived  the  Canarii,  next 
to  whom  were  the  Peroral,  en  Ethiopian  tribe ;  and 
farther  inland  were  the  Pbarusii,  aa  Pliny  ststes  above 
in  the  same  chapter.  The  Csasrii  inhabited  the  country 
now  called  Sue,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire  of 
Marocco.  near  Cape  JVun,  and  opposite  to  the  Fortu- 
nate or  Canary  Islands  ;  and  the  Peroral  dwelt  to  the 
south  of  tbem  along  the  aeacoaat.  The  Ger  or  Niger 
of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  which  he  met  after  crossing  the 
Atlas,  must  have  been  one  of  the  streams  which  flow 
from  the  southern  side  of  the  great  Atlas,  through  the 
country  of  TefiUlt,  and  which  loae  themselves  in  the 
southern  desert.  One  of  these  streams  is  still  called 
Gkir,  and  runs  through  Segilmett*;  and  thia,  in  all 
probability,  is  the  Ger  or  Niger  of  the  Roman  com- 
mander. Ger  or  Gir  seems,  in  fact,  to  be  an  old  gen- 
eric African  appellation  for  "  river."  As  for  the  des- 
ert which  Suetonius  crossed  before  he  arrived  at  the 
Ger,  it  could  evidently  not  be  the  great  desert,  which 
apread  far  to  the  south  of  the  Canarii,  bat  one  of  the 
desert  tracta  which  lay  immediately  south  of  the  Alias. 
Caillie  describee  the  inhabited  parte  of  Draht,  TaJUelt, 
and  Segtlmctta  aa  consisting  of  valleys  and  small 
plains,  enclosed  by  steril  and  rocky  tracts  of  desert 
country. — But,  besides  the  Ger  or  Niger  of  Suetonius, 
Pliny  in  several  places  (6,  8,  tea. ;  8,  SI)  speaks  of 
another  apparently  distinct  river,  the  Nigria  of  ^Ethi- 
opia, which  he  compares  with  the  Nile,  "  swelling  at 
the  aame  seasons,  having  similar  animals  living  in  its 
wsters,  and,  like  the  Nile,  producing  the  calamus  and 

Cpyrus."  In  his  extremely  confused  account,  which 
derived  from  the  authority  of  Juba  II.,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania, he  mixes  up  the  Nigris  and  the  Nile  together 
with  other  rivers,  aa  if  all  toe  waters  of  Central  Africa 
formed  but  one  water-course,  which  seems  to  have  been 
•  very  prevalent  notion  of  old.  He  says  (6,  9)  that  the 
Nile  had  its  origin  in  a  mountain  of  Lower  Mauritania, 
not  far  from  the  ocean  ;  that  it  flowed  through  aandy 
deserts,  in  which  it  was  concealed  for  several  days  ; 
that  it  reappeared  in  a  great  lake  in  Mauritania  Cesa- 
riensis,  was  again  hidden  for  twenty  daya  in  deserts, 
and  then  rose  sgain  in  the  sources  of  the  Nigris,  which 
river,  sepsrsting  A  fries  (mesning  Northern  Africa)  from 
./Ethiopia,  flowed  through  the  middle  of  ^Ethiopia,  and 
became  the  branch  of  the  Nile  called  Aatapua.  The 
same  story,  though  without  any  mention  of  the  Nigris, 
is  alluded  to  by  Vitruviua,  Strabo,  and  other* ;  and 
Mela  (3, 9)  adds,  that  the  river  at  its  source  waa  called 
Daraa,  which  is  still  the  name  of  a  river  that  flows 
along  the  eastern  side  of  the  southern  chain  of  the 
Alias  of  Morocco,  and  through  the  province  of  the 
same  name  which  Iiea  weat  of  TaJUeU,  and  is  nomin- 
ally subject  to  Marocco.  The  Dora  or  Drain  baa  a 
southern  course  towards  the  desert,  but  its  termination 
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is  unknown.   There  is  soother  river,  lbs  Almo,c«B. 
ed  also  Wait  Nun,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Abu 
ridge,  or  Southern  Atlas,  which  flows  through  the 
country  of  Sue  in  a  western  direction,  enters  the  ut 
to  the  south  of  Cspe  Nun,  snd  seems  to  correspond  it 
the  Daraa  or  Derates  of  Ptolemy.— Throughout  ill 
these  confused  notions  of  the  hydrography  of  intern 
Africa  entertained  by  the  ancients,  one  constant  it- 
port  or  tradition  is  apparent,  namely,  that  of  the  eiist. 
ence  of  a  large  river  south  of  the  great  desert,  and 
flowing  towards  the  esst.    It  is  true  that  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  their  respective  authorities,  thought 
that  thia  river  flowed  into  the  Nile,  but  Mela  stems  u 
have  doubted  thia,  for  be  aays  that  when  the  river 
reached  the  middle  of  the  continent,  it  was  not  knows 
what  became  of  it. — Ptolemy,  who  wrote  later  than 
the  preceding  geographers,  sod  seems  to  hate  had 
better  information  concerning  the  interior  of  Africa, 
after  stating  that  "  Libya  Interior  ia  bounded  on  lbs 
north  by  the  two  Mauritania),  and  by  Africa  and  Cj. 
renaica  ;  on  the  eaat  by  Marmarica,  and  by  the  .Ethi- 
opia which  lie*  south  of  Egypt ;  on  the  sooth  by  In- 
terior ^Ethiopia,  in  which  ia  the  country  of  Agisymht; 
and  on  the  weat  by  the  Western  Ocean,  from  the  He* 
periao  Gulf  to  the  frontier  of  Mauritania  Tingitsna," 
proceeds  to  enumerate  various  positions  on  the  cosst 
of  the  ocean ;  after  which  he  mentions  the  chief  mount- 
sins  of  Libya,  and  the  streams  tbst  flow  from  them  It 
the  Sea.    He  then  adds,  "In  the  interior,  the  two 
greatest  rivera  are  the  Geir  and  the  Nigeir :  the  G«t 
unites  Mount  Uaargula  (which  he  places  in  30°  W  N. 
1st.  and  50°  E.  long.)  with  the  Garamanlic  phanmi 
(the  name  of  a  mountain  which  he  had  previous!; 
stated  to  be  in  10°  N.  let  and  33°  E.  kmc),  i  1 
river  divergea  from  it  at  4»°  E.  long,  and  16°  N.  1st, 
and  makes  the  lake  Chelonidea,  of  which  the  middls 
ia  in  49°  E.  long,  and  80°  N.  Int.    This  river  is  snd 
to  be  lost  under  ground,  and  to  reappear,  forming  id- 
other  river,  of  which  the  western  end  is  at  46°  E. 
long,  and  16°  N.  1st    The  eastern  part  of  the  rns 
forms  the  Lake  Nuba,  the  site  of  which  ia  50°  E.  long, 
and  16°  N.  let."   The  positions  here  assigned  to  the 
Geir,  and  the  direction  of  ita  main  stream,  from  the 
Garamanrjc  mountain  to  Mount  Uaargula,  being  south- 
eaat  and  northwest,  seem  to  point  out  for  its  represent- 
ative either  the  Shary  of  Bornou,  and  ita  supposed 
affluent,  the  Bohr  Kulla.  of  Browne,  or  perhaps  the 
Btkr  MueeUi  of  the  same  traveller,  called  Oat  Try- 
mam  by  Burckhardt,  who  eaya  that  ita  indigenous  sg 
pellation  is  Gt>,  a  large  stream  coming  from  about  10* 
N.  lat,  and  flowing  nftthwest  through  Wain,  west 
pf  the  borders  of  Dor-fur.    The  Mintkd  is  sup- 
posed to  flow  into  Lake  Fittre :  we  do  not  know 
whether  any  communication  exists  between  Lake  Fit- 
trt  and  the  Ttckodd.    In  fact,  it  appears  that  severs! 
streams,  besides  the  Bohr  KtdU  and  the  Bakr  Mu 
ttlod,  all  coming  from  the  great  southern  range, « 
Mountaioa  of  the  Moon,  flow  in  a  northwest  direction 
through  the  countries  lying  between  Bono*  snd  Dtr- 
fwr,  and  the  Geir  of  Ptolemy  may  have  been  the  rep- 
resentative of  any  or  all  of  them. — We  now  come  Is 
Ptolemy's  Nigeir,  a  name  which,  having  been  mistaken 
for  the  Latin  word  Niger,  baa  added  to  the  confusion 
on  the  aubject.   Nigeir  ia  a  compound  of  the  general 
appellative  Geir  or  Gir,  which  ia  found  applied  to  va- 
nous  rivera  in  different  parte  of  Africa,  and  the  prefix 
At  or  N',  which  ia  found  in  several  names  of  the  tarns 
region  reported  by  Denbaro  and  Caillie.  Ptolemy 
makes  the  Nigeir  quite  s  distinct  river  from  the  Geir, 
and  places  it  to  the  westward.    He  ssys  that  it  joins 
the  mountain  Mandrus,  19°  N.  Ut.  and  14°  E.  long., 
with  the  mountain  Thala,  10°  N.  let  and  88°  E.  long. 
Its  course  ia  thereby  defined  aa  mnch  longer  and  in  a 
leaa  oblique  line  to  the  equator  than  that  of  tho  Geir. 
In  fact,  It  would  correspond  tolerably  well  (allowing 
for  tho  imperfection  of  the  means  of  observation  in  as- 
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ewnt  times)  with  the  actnal  direction  of  the  eottrae  of 
the  Jotiia  tad  that  of  the  river  of  Sakkatoo,  supposing 
that  river  to  form  a  communication  with  Lake  Tsehadd, 
as  Ptolemy  says  that  the  Nigeir  haa  a  divergent  to  the 
lake  Libya,  which  he  placet  in  16°  3*f  N.  lat.  and 
80°  E.  long  ,  and  the  words  of  the  text  seem  to  ex- 
press that  the  water  ran  into  the  lake ;  so  that  the . 
course  of  the  Nigeir,  according  to  Ptolemy,  aa  well  aa 
his  predecessors,  was  easterly,  aa  the  Jaliba  or  Quorra 
actoally  rnna  for  a  great  part  of  its  course.    "  The 
bke  Libye,"  observes  a  distinguished  geographer,  "to 
which  there  was  an  easterly  divergent,  I  strongly  sus- 
pect  10  have  been  the  lake  Ttchaii,  notwithstanding 
that  the  position  of  Libye  falls  300  geographical  miles 
northwestward  of  this  lake ;  for  the  name  of  Libre 
favours  the  presumption  that  it  was  the  principal  lake 
in  the  interior  of  Libya ;  it  was  very  natural  that  Ptol- 
emy, like  many  of  the  modems,  should  have  been 
misinformed  aa  to  the  communication  of  the  river  with 
that  lake,  and  that  he  ahonld  have  mistsken  two  riv- 
ers flowing  from  the  same  ridge  in  opposite  directions, 
sue  lo  the  Quorra  and  the  other  to  the  Ttchadd  (I 
allude  to  the  Sakkatoo  and  the  Yea  rivers),  for  a 
•ingle  communication  from  the  Quorra  to  the  lake." 
(Leake's  paper  ••  On  the  Quorra  and  Niger,"  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Boral  Geograph- 
ical Society  of  London,  1833.)— But  Ptolemy,  after 
all,  may  not  have  been  so  much  misinformed  with  re- 
spect to  s  communication  existing  between  the  lake 
•nd  his  Nigeir,  if,  aa  is  now  strongly  suspected,  the 
communication  really  exiata,  though  in  an  inverse  di- 
rection from  that  which  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  un- 
derstood.   It  is  surmised  that  the  river  Ttchodda, 
which,  at  its  junction  with  the  Quorra,  just  above  the 
beginning  of  the  delta,  ia  larger  than  the  Quorra  itself, 
receives  sn  outlet  from  the  take  somewhere  about  the 
town  of  Jacobah.   (Captain  W  Allen,  R.  N,  On  a 
awe  construction  of  a  Map  of  a  Portion  of  Western 
Africa,  tu..— Journal  of  the  Royal  Geogr.-  Sot.  of 
London,  vol  8,  1838.)  If  this  surmise  prove  true, 
it  would  explain  the  statement  of  the  Arabian  geogra- 
phers of  the  middle  ages,  Edrisi,  Abulfeds,  snd  Leo 
Africanns,  who  state  that  the  Nit-el-Abid,  or  river  of 
the  negroes,  flowed  from  east  to  west.   The  Tsehad- 
ia  then  would  be  the  river  of  the  Arabian,  and  the 
Joliia  or  Upper  Quorra  that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman, 
geographers.    Both  were  ignorant  of  the  Teal  termi- 
nation of  their  respective  streams.    "  It  ia  neverthe- 
less remarkable,  that  the  distance  laid  by  Ptolemy 
between  his  source  of  the  river  and  the  western  coast 
is  the  same  as  that  given  by  modem  observations ; 
that  Tbamondocana,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  Nigeir, 
is  exactly  coincident  with  Tombuctoo,  aa  recently  laid 
down  by  M.  Jomard  from  the  itinerary  of  M.  Cail- 
1*1 ;  that  the  length  of  the  course  resulting  from  Ptole- 
my's positions  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  Quorra, 
as  far  aa  the  mountains  of  Kong,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Ttehadda  or  Skary  of  funds  ;  and  that  bis  po- 
sition of  Mount  Thais,  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  the  Nigeir,  ia  very  near  that  in  which  we  may  sup- 
pose the  Ttchodda  to  have  its  origin ;  so  that  it  would 
seem  aa  if  Ptolemy,  like  Sultan  Bello  and  other  mod- 
em Africans,  had  considered  the  Ttehadda  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  main  river,  though  he  knew  the  Egyp- 
tian Nile  too  well  to  fall  into  the  modem  error  of  sup- 
posing the  Nigeir  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Nile.  The 
mountains  of  Kong,  and  the  passage  of  the  river 
through  them  at  right  angles  to  their  direction,  form- 
ed a  natural  termination  to  the  extent  of  the  geogra- 
pher's knowledge ;  in  like  manner,  aa  among  ourselves, 
■he  presumed,  and  at  length  the  ascertained,  existence 
sf  those  mountains,  haa  been  the  chief  obstacle  to 
a  belief  that  the  river  terminated  in  the  Atlantic." 
{Leake's  Paper  "  On  the  Quorra  and  Niger,"  already 
quoted.) — The  opinions  established  by  the  Arabian 
geographers  of  the  middle  ages,  that  the  Niger  flow- 


ed westward,  ied  Europeans  to  look  for  ita  estuary 
in  the  Senegal,  Gambia,  and  Rio  Grande ;  but,  upon 
examination  of  those  rivers,  the  mistake  was  ascer- 
tained ;  and  D'Anville  and  other  geographers  separa- 
ted the  courae  of  the  Senegal  from  that  of  the  Niger, 
and  of  the  latter  from  that  of  the  Nile.  Mango  Park 
was  the  first  European  who  saw  the  great  internal 
river  of  Soudan  flowing  towards  the  east,  and  called 
Joliba.  He  traced  it  in  two  different  jonrneys.  from 
Bammakoo,  about  ten  days  from  its  source,  to  Bout- 
to,  where  be  was  unfortunately  killed  in  1806.  Olap- 
perton  crossed  the  river  at  Boutta  on  his  second 
journey  to  Sakkatoo,  in  1828 ;  and,  after  his  death, 
his  faithful  servant,  Richard  Lander,  undertook  to  nav- 
igate the  river  from  Boutta  to  its  mouth.  In  1887 
he  proceeded  from  Badagry,  on  the  coast,  to  Boutta, 
and  there  embarked  on  the  river.  He  found  that  it 
flowed  in  a  southern  direction,  receiving  several  large 
rivers  from  the  east ;  among  others,  the  noble  Ttehad- 
da, after  which  the  united  stream  passed  through  an 
opening  in  the  Kong  chain,  and  that,  after  issuing 
from  the  mountains,  it  sent  off  several  branches  both 
east  and  west  towards  the  coast,  while  he  himself 
reached  the  sea  by  the  branch  known  till  then  by  the 
name  of  Rio  Nun. — From  all,  then,  that  has  been 
stated,  it  will  satisfactorily  appear,  that  the  great  river 
of  the  Libya  of  Herodotus,  the  Nigrts  of  Pliny,  the 
Nigeir  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Niger  of  modem  geogra- 
phy, are  one  and  the  same  river  with  the  Quorra.  M. 
Walckenaer  (Recherche*  Geographiquct  tur  Plnteri- 
eur  de  TAfrique  Septentrionale)  baa  maintained  the 
negative  aide  of  the  question,  asserting  that  the  an- 
cienta  had  no  knowledge  of  Soudan,  and  that  the  Ni- 
geir of  Ptolemy  was  one  of  the  riven  flawing  from 
the  Atlas ;  but  Col.  Leake  has  ably  answered  him, 
and  supported  the  affirmative  in  the  paper  already- 
quoted.  (EneycL  Ut.  Knowt.,  vol.  16,  p.  9i\,seqq.) 
— The  singular  theory  of  Sir  Rufane  Don  kin,  that  the 
Niger  once  flowed  into  the  Mediterranean  where  the 
Syrtes  now  are,  but  that  it  baa  been  choked  up  and  . 
obliterated,  in  this  part  of  ita  course,  by  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  ia  very  ably  refuted  in  the  Quarterly  Re- 
•tVts-fvol.  41,  p.  888,  teqq.). 

Nioiolus  FiorjLus,  P.,  a  celebrated  astrologer,  and 
yet  a  man  of  excellent  judgment.  He  waa  the  friend 
of  Cicero,  and  consulted  by  him  on  all  important  oc- 
casions. Nigidius  wsa  a  senator  at  the  time  of  Cat- 
iline's conspiracy,  and  lent  hie  best  endeavours  in  aid 
of  Cicero.  Five  yeara  after  this  he  attained  to  the 
pnetorehtp,  and  displayed  great  firmness  in  dischar- 
ging the  duties  of  that  office.  He  waa,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  allowed  a  free  legation  for  visiting  Asia  ;  and, 
retornmg  from  this  country,  met  Cicero  at  Mytilene, 
when  the  latter  waa  going  to  take  charge  of  his  gov- 
ernment of  Cilicia.  The  peripatetic  Cratippua  assist- 
ed at  the  conference  which  the  two  friends  held  here, 
snd  in  which  Nigidius,  without  doubt,  maintained  the 
tenets  of  Pythagoras,  to  whoso  school  he  belonged. 
In  the  civil  WATS  Nigidius  followed  the  party  of  Potn- 
pey.  Cesar,  who  pardoned  so  easily,  would  not,  how- 
ever, become  reconciled  to  him :  be  drove  him  into 
exile,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  Cicero  in  his 
behalf.  Nigidius  died  in  exile  a  year  before  the  as- 
sassination of  the  dictator. — We  have  said  that'  he  was 
a  celebrated  astrologer.  He  waa  strongly  attached, 
indeed,  to  thie  pretended  science,  and  devoted  mtter 
of  his  time  to  it.  The  ancient  writers  have  recorded 
several  of  his  predictions,  and,  in  particular,  a  very 
remarkable  one  relative  to  Octavius  (Augustus),  and 
his  becoming  the  roaster  of  the  world.  (Sutton., 
Aug.,  c.  94. — Die  Cat*.,  45,  1.)  Cicero  speaka  or 
many  occasions  of  bis  great  erudition,  and  he  was  re- 
garded as  the  moat  learned  of  the  Romans  after  Ver- 
io. Ho  wrote  a  great  number  of  works :  one  or 
grammar,  under  the  title  of  Commentarii  Grammati 
ci,  in  thirty  hooka ;  •  Treatise  on  Animals,  in  foot 
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book*;  another  On  Wind;  a  »«ry  lug»  work  On  the 
(rtws;  Vti,  a'love  all,  a  System  vf  Attrabgy,  or  a 
theory  of  the  art  of  divination.  Macrobius  and  Au- 
la* Gallia*,  io  citiug  these  works,  have  preserved  for 
a*  some  few  fragments  of  then.  An  extract  On 
Thunder,  from  one  of  his  productions,  exists  in  Greek, 
having  been  translated  into  that  tongue  by  Lydus, 
and  inserted  in  hi*  treatise  on  Prodigies.  (SduiU, 
Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol  3,  p.  187.) 

NiLOs,  the  name  o[  the  great  river  of  Eastern  Afri- 
ca, the  various  branches  of  which  have  their  rise  in  the 
high  lands  north  of  the  equator,  and,  flowing  through 
Atyuinit  and  other  regions  to  the  westward  of  it, 
meet  io  the  country  of  Sennmr.  The  united  stream 
flows  northward  -through  Nuiit  and  Egypt,  and,  after 
<a  course  of  mere  than  1800  miles  from  the  farthest 
explored  point  of  its  principal  branch,  enters  the  Med- 
iterranean by  several  mouths,  which  form  the  delta  of 
Egypt.  The  word  NU  aeons  to  be  an  old  indigenous 
appellation,  meaning  "  river,"  like  that  of  Gir  in  Sou- 
dan and  other  countries  south  of  the  A  Use.  {Vid.  Ni- 
ger.) The  modern  Egyptians  call  the  river  Bnkr-Nil, 
er  simply  Boar;  in  Nubia  it  is  known  by  various 
names ;  in  Senuaar  the  central  branch,  or  Blue  Riv- 
er, is  called  Adit ;  and  in  Abyssinia,  Atom.  The 
three  principal  branches  of  the  Nile  see:  1.  The 
Bohr  at  AlatuL  er  WuU  Roar,  to  the  west,  which  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  largest  and  longest.  2. 
The  Bckr  el  Axrtk,  or  Blue  Kiver,  in  the  centre.  3. 
The  Ta.ta.iit,  or  Albert,  which  ia  the  eastern  branch. 
These  three  branches  wen  known  to  Ptolemy,  who 
seems  to  have  considered  the  western  as  the  two 
Nile,  and  to  have  called  the  Boar  el  tertk  by  the 
name  of  Aalapus,  and  the  Tncnzxt  by  the  appellation 
of  Astaborss.  He  fixed  the  sources  of  the  western 
aver  in  numerous  lakes  at  the  foot  of  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  which  he  placed  in  10°  S.  let.  Strabo 
(821)  speaks  of  the  island  of  Meroe  as  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  confluence  of  the  Astaborss,  Astapue, 
and  Astaaobas.  In  another  place  (786)  he  says,  that 
the  Nile  receives  the  Astaborae  and  Astapue ;  which 
Utter  "  some  call  the  Astaaobas,  and  say  that  the  As- 
tapus  is  another  river,  which,  Aowa  front  some  lake*  in 
the  south,  and  makes  pretty  nearly  the  direct  course 
of  the  Nile,  sad  is  swollen- by  summer-rain*."  While 
these  passages  certainly  prove  that  the  ancient  geog- 
raphers knew  there  were  three  main  streams,  tbey 
also  prove  that  their  notions  about  tfaem  were  extreme- 
ly confused. — The  Nile,  a*  if  it  were  doomed  for  ever 
to  share  the  obscurity  which  covers  the  ancient  history 
of  the  land  to  which  it  ministers,  still  conceals  its  true 
sources  from  the  eager  curiosity  of  modern  science. 
The  question  which  was  agitated  in  the  age  of  the 
Ptolemies  has  not  yet  been  solved;  and,  although 
MOO  years  have  elapsed  since  Eratosthenes  published 
bis  conjecture*  a*  to  the  origin  of  the  principal  branch, 
we  possess  not  more  satisfactory  knowledge  on  that 
particular  point  than  was  enjoyed  in  his  days  by  the 
philosophers  of  Alexandre*.  The  repeated  failure* 
which  had  already  attended  the  various  attempts  to 
discover  its  fountains,  convinced  the  geogmpbera  of 
Greece  and  Rome  that  success  waa  impossible,  and 
that  it  was  the  will  of  the  gods  to  conceal  from  all 
generations  this  great  secret  of  nature.  Homer,  in 
language  sufficiently  ambiguous,  describee  it  aa  a 
stream  descending  from  heaven.  Herodotus  made  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  its  commencement,  but  soon  saw 
reason  to  relinquish  the  attempt  as  altogether  fruitless. 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Ptolemy  Philsdelphue,  en- 
gaged in  the  same  undertaking,  and  despatched  per- 
sons, well  qualified  by  their  knowledge  for  the  arduous 
task  ;  but  who,  nevertheless,  like  the  great  father  of 
history  himself,  travelled  and  inquired  in  vain.  Pom- 
ponius  Mela  was  doubtful  whether  it  did  not  rise  in 
the  country  of  the  Antipodes.  Pliny  traced  it  in  im- 
agination to  a  moon  tun  in  the  Lower  Mauritania, 
8M 
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while  Euthemenee  was  of  opinion  that  it  proceeded 
from  the  borders  of  the  Atlantic,  and  penetrated 
through  the  heart  of  Africa,  dividing  it  into  two  con- 
tinents.   Virgil  (Georg.,  4,  390)  appears  to  have  fa- 
voured a  conjecture,  which  alee  found  supporters  it  a 
later  period,  that  the  Nile  proceeded  from  the  east, 
and  might  be  identified  with  one  of  the  great  riven 
of  Asia.    (RuutWi  Egypt,  p.  31,  mjj.)— The  m- 
merous  reports  of  the  natives,  who  call  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon  by  the  Arabic  version  of  the  ume  name 
lbolu  'I  Kaautri,  though  generally  pronounced  lies' 
'i  Kumri,  which  would  mean  11  blue  mountains,"  teen 
to  agree  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  AUti  went 
degrees  north  of  the  equator,  st  nearly  an  equal  dis- 
tance between  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Af- 
rica,   But  we  have  no  positive  information  attar  u 
to  the-  true  position  of  the  sources  or  of  the  mountains 
themselves.    The  Bohr  tl  Azrck,  or  Blue  Rira, 
which  waa  long  supposed  to  be  the  main  branch  of 
the  Nile,  and  which  Bruce  also  took  for  such,  hat 
three  sources  in  the  high  land  of  Gvjam,  near  the  vtV 
lege  of  Ore**,  southwest  of  Lake  Denbtm,  in  10°  ft 
25"  N.  let,  and  86°  45'  80"  E.  long.,  according  to 
Brace's  observations.    The  sources  of  the' Aires  ap- 
pear to  have  been  visited  by  Father  Pan,  and  per- 
hap*  by  other  rniaaiooariee,  long  before  Bruce.  Ths 
vast  importance  attached  to  that  discovery  has  becont 
much  diminished  aince  the  information  which  we  ban 
acquired  of  the  Atuul,  whose  sources  see  still  una 
plored,  and  atill  involved  in  that  mystery  which  the 
ancients  represent  aa  hovering  about  the  foantaiud 
the  Nile.    The  Tucoxxe  rises  in  the  high  moontsai 
of  LuU,  in  about  ll'WN.  1st.,  and  39°  WE. 
long.    Its  sources  were  known  to  the  Jesuit  missiea- 
ahea  in  Abyssinia,  and  have  been  visited  of  late  jean 
by  Paarce. — The  Nile,  from  the  confluence  of  the 
Tacazz*  down  to  its  entrance  into  the  Mediterranean, 
a  distance  of  1300  geographical  miles  measured  itaf 
the  course  of  the  river,  receives  no  permanent  strews; 
nut  in  the  season  of  rains  it  has  wadya  or  torrents 
flowing  into  it  from  the  nxwntains  that  lie  betweee 
it  and  toe  Red  Sea.    North  of  Argo,  in  19°  WN. 
1st.,  the  Nile  eaters  the  province  of  Oar  Mtktn,  * 
Lower  Nubia,  where  it  forme  •  cataract  or  rapid,  com- 
monly called  the  third  cataract  by  those  wbo  aactai 
tha  river.    After  several  windings,  the  river  inclines 
to  the  northeast ;  and  near  23°  N.  lat,  forms  the  sec- 
ond cataract,  called  Wndu  Hnlfn,  after  which  it  pass- 
es the  splendid  temple  of  Ipaambul.    Continuing  its 
northeast  course,  the  Nile,  at  about  34°  N.  1st,  form 
the  last  cataract,  between  granite  rocks  which  cross 
the  river  near  Aitemm,  the  ancient  Syene.   After  en- 
tering the  boundaries  of  Egypt,  the  Nile  flows  through 
the  whole  length  of  that  country,  which  it  waters  and 
fortunes,  especially  the  Delta.    Egypt,  in  fact,  owes  to 
the  Nile  its  very  existence  aa  a  productive  and  habita- 
ble region,  and  accordingly,  in  olden  times,  the  peso* 
worshipped  the  beneficent  river  aa  their  tutelary  god 

1.  The  Delta. 

The  Nile,  issuing  from  the  valley  a  few  miles  north 
of  Cairo,  enters  the  wide  low  plain  which,  from  its  tri- 
angular form  and  its  resemblance  to  the  letter  A,  re- 
ceived from  the  Greeks  the  name  of  the  Delu.  The 
river,  at  a  place  called  Beat  el  Bnkmrn,  near  the  an- 
cient Cercaaorus,  divide*  into  two  branches,  the  one 
of  which,  flowing  to  RotetU,  and  the  other  to  Item- 
etta,  enclose  between  them  the  present  Delta.  Tbess 
two  arm*  or  branches  were  anciently  called  the  Ca- 
nonic and  Phatnitic.  The  figure  of  the  Delta  is  now 
determined  by  these  two  branches,  although  the  culti- 
vated plain  Known  by  that  name  extends  conaiderablj 
beyond  to  the  esst  and  west  aa  far  aa  the  sandy  des- 
ert on  either  side.  In  ancient  times,  however,  the 
triangle  of  the  Delta  waa  much  more  obtuse  st  its 
spex,  aa  its  right  side  was  termed  by  the  Pslesiac 
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bTtDcn,  which,  detaching  itself  from  the  Nile  higher 
sp  thin  the  Damietta  branch,  flowed  to  Peluaiuro,  at 
tie  eastern  extremity  of  Lake  MenzaUh.  This  branch 
it  now  in  a  great  measure  choked  op,  though  it  still 
serves  partly  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  During 
oar  winter  months,  which  are  tho  spring  of  Egypt,  the 
Delta,  as  well  as  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  looks  like  a 
delightful  garden,  smiling  with  verdure,  snd  enamel- 
led with  the  blossoms  of  trees  and  plants.  Later  in 
the  year  the  soil  becomes  parched  and  dusty;  and 
in  May  the  suffocating  khamseen  begins  to  blow  fre- 
quently from  the  south,  sweeping  along  the  fine  sand, 
and  causing  various  diseases,  until  the  rising  of  the 
beneficent  river  comes  again  to  refresh  the  land. — For 
some  remarks  on  the  fertility  of  Egypt,  snd  of  the 
Delta  in  particular,  consult  the  article  Egypt,  $  1,  psge 
16,  col.  I. 

1  Moulht  of  At  Nik,  and  Inundation  of  the  .Riser. 

The  ancients  were  acquainted  with,  and  mention, 
seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  with  respect  to  the  changes 
in  which,  the  following  are  the  most  established  re- 
sults.   1.  The  Canopic  month,  now  partly  confound- 
ed with  the  canal  of  Alexandres,  and  partly  lost  in 
Lske  Elko.   2.  The  Bolbitine  mouth  at  Rotctla.  3. 
The  Sebennytic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the 
present  Lake  Bur  lot.    4.  The  Phatnitie  or  Bucolic 
at  Damietta.    5.  The  Mendesian,  which  is  lost  in  the 
Lske  MenzaUh,  the  mouth  of  which  is  represented  by 
that  of  JHbeh.    6.  The  Tanitic  or  Sa'itic,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  Mop  canal.   7.  The  Pelusiac  month 
seems  to  be  represented  by  what  is  now  the  most 
easterly  month  of  Lake  MenzaUh,  where  the  ruins  of 
Pelusium  sre  still  visible. — The  rise  of  the  Nile,  in 
common  with  that  of  sll  the  rivers  of  the  torrid  zone, 
is  caused  by  the  heavy  periodical  rains  which  drench 
the  table-lsnd  of  Abyssinia  and  the  mountainous  coun- 
try that  stretches  from  it  towards  the  south  snd  west. 
This  phenomenon  is  well  explained  by  Bruce.    "  The 
air," be  observes,  "is  so  much  rarefied  by  the  sun  du- 
ring the  time  he  remains  almost  stationary  over  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  that  the  winds,  loaded  with  va- 
pours, rush  in  upon  the  land  from  the  Atlantic  on  the 
west,  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  east,  and  the  cold 
Southern  Ocean  beyond  the  Cape.  Thus  a  great  quan- 
tity of  vapour  is  gathered,  as  it  were,  into  a  focus ; 
snd,  as  the  same  csuses  continue  to  operate  during 
the  progress  of  the  aun  northward,  a  vast  train  of 
clouds  proceed  from  south  to  north,  which  are  some- 
times extended,  much  farther  than  at  other  periods. 
In  April  sll  the  rivers  in  the  south  of  Abyssinia  begin 
to  swell ;  in  the  beginning  of  June  they  are  all  full, 
and  continue  so  while  the  sun  remsins  stationary  in 
the  tropic  of  Cancer." — The  rise  of  the  Nile  begins 
in  June,  shout  .the  summer  solstice,  and  it  continues 
to  increase  till  September,  overflowing  the  lowlands 
along  its  course.   The  Delta  then  looks  like  an  im- 
mense marsh,  interspersed  with  numerous  islands, 
with  villages,  towns,  and  plantations  of  trees,  just 
above  the  water.    Should  the  Nile  rise  a  few  feet 
shore  its  ordinary  elevation,  the  inundation  sweeps 
swsy  the  mud-built  cottages  of  the  Arabs,  drowns 
their  cattle,  and  involves  the  whole  population  in  ruin. 
Again,  should  it  fall  abort  of  the  customary  height, 
bad  crops  and  dearth  are  the  consequences.    The  in- 
undation, after  having  remained  stationary  for  a  few 
days,  begins  to  subside,  and  about  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber most  of  the  fields  are  left  dry,  and  covered  with 
a  fresh  layer  of  rich  brown  alime :  this  is  the  time 
when  the  lands  sre  put  under  culture.    It  would  seem 
ibat  the  river  cots  a  passage  through  a  considerable 
extent  of  rich  soil  before  it  approaches  the  granite 
inge  which  bounds  the  western  extremity  of  Nubia. 
Hie  tropical  rains  collect  on  the  table-lands  of  the 
nterior,  where  they  form  immense  sheets  of  water,  or 
rmporary  takes.   When  these  have  reached  a  level 


high  enough  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of  their  ba- 
sins, they  suddenly  ssnd  down  into  the  rivers  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  fluid  impregnated  with  the  soft  earth 
over  which  it  has  for  some  time  stagnated.  Hence 
the  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewals  in  the 
rise  of  the  Nile ;  hence,  too,  the  abundance  of  fur" 
tilizing  slime,  which  is  never  found  so  copious  in. 
the  waters  of  rivers  that  owe  their  increase  solelj  to 
the  direct  influence  of  the  rains.  The  mud  of  the 
Nile,  upon  analysis,  gives  nearly  one  half  of  argilla- 
ceous earth,  with  about  one  fourth  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  the  remainder  consisting  of  water,  oxyde  of 
iron,  and  carbonate  of  msgnesis.  On  the  very  banks 
the  slime  is  mixed  with  much  sand,  which  it  loses  in 
proportion  as  it  is  carried  farther  from  the  river,  so 
that,  at  a  certain  distance,  it  consists  almost  entirely 
of  pun  argil.  This  mud  is  employed  in  several  arts 
among  the  Egyptians.  It  is  formed  into  excellent 
bricks,  as  well  as  into  a  variety  of  vessels  for  domes- 
tic uses.  It  enters,  also,  into  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco-pipes. Uhtaa-makers  employ  it  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  furnaces,  and  the  country  people  cover 
their  bouses  with  it. — We  have  already  remarked, 
that  Egypt  is  indebted  for  her  rich  harvests  to  the 
mould  or  soil  which  is  deposited  by  the  river  during 
the  annual  flood.  A*  soon  as  the  waters  retire,  the 
cultivstion  of  the  ground  commences.  If  it  has  im- 
bibed the  requisite  degree  of  moisture,  the  process  of 
agriculture  ia  neither  difficult  nor  tedioua.  The  seed 
is  scattered  over  the  soft  surface,  and  vegetation, 
which  almost  immediately  succeeds,  goes  on  wiu> 
great  rapidity.  Where  the  land  baa  been  only  par 
tially  inundated,  recourse  is  had  to  irrigation,  by 
means  of  which  many  species  of  vegetables  are  rais- 
ed, even  during  the  dry  season.  Harvest  follows  at 
the  distance  of  about  six  or  eight  weeks,  according  to 
the  different  kinds  of  grain,  leaving  time,  in  most  ca- 
ses, for  a  succession  of  crops  wherever  there -is  a  full 
command  of  water.— The  swellings  of  the  Nile,  ia 
Upper  Egypt,  are  from  30  to  35  feet ;  at  Cairo  they 
are  23  feet,  according  to  Humboldt,  but,  according  ta 
Guard,  7.419  metres,  nearly  24)  feet ;  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the.  Delta,  owing  to  the  breadth  of  the  in- 
undation and  the  artificial  channels,  only  4  feet.— 
The  common  Egyptian  mode  of  clarifying  the  water 


of  the  Nile  ia  by  means  of  pounded  slmonds.  It 
holds  a  number  of  substances  in  a  state  of  imperfect 
solution,  which  are  in  this  way  precipitated.    Its  wa- 


ter is  then  one  of  the  purest  known,  remarkable  Cm 
its  being  easily  digested  by  the  stomach,  for  iU  salu- 
tary qualities,  snd  for  sll  the  purposes  to  which  it  is 
applied.  Europeans,  as  well  as  natives,  are  loud  in 
their  eulogies  on  the  agreeable  and  salubrious  quali- 
ties of  the  water  of  the  Nile.  Giovanni  Finati.  for 
example,  who  waa  no  stranger  to  the  limpid  stream 
of  other  lands,  sighed  for  the  opportunity  of  returning 
to  Cairo,  that  he  might  once  more  drink  its  delicious 
water,  and  breathe  its  mild  atmosphere.  Maillet,  too, 
a  writer  of  good  credit,  remarks,  that  it  is  among 
waters  what  Champagne  ia  among  wines.  The  Mus- 
sulmans themselves  acknowledge,  that  if  their  prophet 
Mohammed  had  tasted  it,  he  would  have  supplicated 
heaven  for  a  terrestrial  immortality,  that  he  might  en- 
joy it  for  ever.   (JhuselF*  Egypt,  p.  48,  52,  oeqq) 

8.  Depotitt*  of  Ms  Nile,  and  mcreate  of  the  Delta. 

We  have  hare  a  very  interesting  topic  of  inquiry.  It 
is  an  observation  aa  old  aa  the  days  of  Herodotus,  that 
Egypt  ia  the  gift  of  the  Nile.  This  historian  imagines) 
that  all  the  lower  division  of  the  country  was  formerly 
a  deep  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea,  and  that  it  had  beta 
gradually  filled  up  by  depositions  from  the  river.  He 
illustrates  bis  reasoning  on  this  subject  by  supposing, 
that  the  present  appearance  of  the  Red  Sea  resembles 
exactly  the  aspect  which  Egypt  must  have  exhibited 
in  its  original  stale;  and  that  if  the  Nile  by  any 
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hm  were  admitted  to  flow  into  the  Arabian  Golf, 
it  weald,  in  the  course  of  20,000  years,  convey  into  it 
each  a  quantity  of  earth  as  would  raise  its  bed  to  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  coast.    I  am  of  opinion,  he 
subjoins,  that  this  might  take  place  even  within  10,000 
years ;  why  then  might  not  s  bay  still  more  spacious 
than  this  be  choked  up  with  mud,  in  the  time  which 
passed  before  oar  age,  by  a  stream  so  great  and  pow- 
erful as  the  Nile!  (3,  II.)— The  men  of  science  who 
accompanied  the  French  expedition  into  Egypt  under- 
took to  measure  the  depth  of  alluvial  matter  which  has 
been  actually  deposited  by  the  river.    By  sinking  pita 
at  different  intervals,  both  on  the  banks  of  the  current 
and  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  stratum,  they  ascertained 
satisfactorily,  first,  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  de- 
clines from  the  margin  of  the  stream  towards  the  foot 
tf  the  hills ;  secondly,  that  the  thickness  of  the  de- 
posite  is  generally  about  ten  feet  near  the  river,  and 
decreases  gradually  ss  it  recedes  from  it ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  beneath  the  mud  there  is  a  bed  of  ssnd  analogous 
to  the  substance  which  has  at  all  times  been  brought 
down  by  the  flood  of  the  Nile.    This  convex  form  as- 
sumed by  the  surface  of  the  valley  is  not  peculiar  to 
Egypt,  being  common  to  the  bsnks  of  all  great  rivers, 
where  the  quantity  of  soil  transported  by  the  current 
is  greater  than  that  which  is  washed  down  by  rain 
from  the  neighbouring  mountains.    The  plaina  which 
skirt  the  Mississippi  slid  the  Ganges  present  in  many 
parts  an  example  of  the  same  phenomenon. — An  at- 
tempt has  likewise  been  made  to  ascertain  the  rale  of 
the  annual  deposition  of  allaviel  substance,  and  there- 
by to  measure  the  elevation  which  has  been  conferred 
upon  the  valley  of  Egypt  by  the  action  of  ita  river. 
But  on  no  point  are  travellers  less  agreed  titan  in  re- 
gard to  the  change  of  level  and  the  increase  of  land 
on  the  aeacoaat.    Dr.  Shaw  and  M.  Savary  take  their 
stsnd  on  the  one  side,  and  are  resolutely  opposed  by 
Bruce  and  Volney  on  the  other.   Herodotus  informs 
us,  that  in  toe  reign  of  Mceris,  if  the  Nile  rose  to  the 
height  of  eight  cubits,  all  the  lands  of  Egypt  were  suf- 
ficiently watered  ;  but  that  in  his  own  time— not  quite 
900  years  afterward — the  country  was  not  covered 
with  less  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  cubits  of  water.  The 
addition  of  soil,  therefore,  waa  equal  to  seven  cubits 
at  the  leaat,  or  130  inches  in  the  course  of  900  years. 
"But  at  present,"  says  Dr.  Shaw,  "the  river  must 
rise  to  the  height  of  twenty  cubits — and  it  usually 
rises  to  34  cubits — before  the  whole  country  is  over- 
lowed.    Since  the  time,  therefore,  of  Herodotus, 
Egypt  has  gained  new  soil  to  the  depth  of  330  inches. 
And  if  we  took  back  from  the  reign  of  Means  to  the 
time  of  the  Deluge,  and  reckon  that  interval  by  the 
seme  proportion,  we  shall  find  that  the  whole  perpen- 
dicular accession  of  the  soil,  from  the  Deluge  to  A.D. 
1731,  most  be  600  inches ;  that  is,  the  land  of  Egypt  has 
gained  41  feet  8  inches  of  soil  in  4073  years.  Thus, 
in  process  of  time,  the- country  may  be  raised  to  such 
a  height  that  the  river  will  not  be  able  to  overflow  its 
banks ;  and  Egypt,  consequently,  from  being  the  most 
fertile,  will,  for  want  of  the  annual  irfundation,  become 
.  one  of  the. most  barren  parte  of  the  universe."  (SAaw'a 
Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  385.) — We  ehall  see  presently  that 
this  fear  on  the  part  of  the  learned  traveller  ia  entirely 
without  foundation.   Were  it  possible  to  determine 
the  mean  rate  of  accumulation,  a  species  of  chronome- 
ter would  be  thereby  obtained  for  measuring  the  lapse 
of  time  which  haa  passed  since  any  monument,  or  oth- 
er work  of  art  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  was 
originally  founded:   In  applying  the  principle  now  sta- 
ted, it  ia  not  necessary  to  assume  anything  more  than 
that  the  building  in  question  was  not  plsced  by  its 
architect  under  the  level  of  the  river  at  its  ordinary  in- 
oadations,  a  postulatum  which,  in  regard  to  palaces, 
temples,  and  statues,  will  be  most  readily  granted. 
Proceeding  on  this  ground,  the  French  philosophers 
hazarded  a  conjecture  respecting  a  number  of  dates, 
80S 


of  which  the  following  are  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able :  1.  The  depth  of  the  soil  round  the  colons! 
ststue  of  Memnon,  at  Thebes,  gives  only  0.106  of  a 
mitre  (less  than  four  inches)  aa  the  rate  of  iccumuW 
tion  in  a  century,  while. the  mean  of  several  obtem- 
tiona  made  in  the  valley  of  Lower  Egypt  gives  O.IM 
of  a  metre,  or  rather  more  than  four  inches.  Bat  the 
bssis  of  the  ststue  of  Memnon  was  certainly  rtiaed 
above  the  level  of  the  inundation  by  being  pUced  <a 
an  artificial  mound ;  and  excavationa  made  near  it 
show  that  the  original  height  of  that  waa  six  meirw 
(I9.S86  feet)  above  the  level  of  the  soil.  A  similst 
result  is  obtained  from  examining  the  foundation!  ol 
the  palace  at  Luxor.   Taking,  therefore,  0.126  of  i 
metre,' die  mean  secular  augmentation  of  the  soil,  sis 
divisor,  the  quotient,  4760,  gives  the  number  of  jpui 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  foundation  of  Theta 
was  laid.    This  date,  which,  of  course,  can  only  be 
considered  as  a  very  imperfect  approximation  to  tat 
truth,  carries  the  origin  of  that  celebrated  metropob 
aa  far  back  as  2960  years  before  Christ,  and,  conse- 
quently, 613  years  before  the  Deluge,  according  to  ne 
reckoning  of  the  modern  Jews.    But  the  numben 
given  there  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  Semuas 
text  and  the  Septuagint  version ;  which,  carrying  us 
Deluge  back  to  the  year  S716  before  Christ,  mike  is 
interval  of  seven  centuries  and  a  half  between  tha 
flood  and  the  building  of  Thebes.   Though  no  dis- 
tinct account  of  the  age  of  that  city  is  to  be  (ohm' 
in  the  Greek  hiatoriana,  it  is  clear  from  Diodorai  tan 
they  believed  it  to  have  been  begun  in  a  very  renou) 
period  of  antiquity.   (Diod.  Sic.,  1, 16.)— 3.  The  raV 
biah  collected  at  the  foot  of  the  obelisk  of  Luxor  iseV 
catea  that  it  was  erected  fourteen  hundred  yean  before 
the  Christian  era. — 3.  The  causeway  which  crosss 
the  plain  of  Siout  furnishes  a  similar  ground  for  iop- 
posing  that  it  most  have  been  founded  twelve  hiindrsd 
years  anterior  to  the  asme  epoch.— 4.  The  pillar  at 
Heliopolie,  six  miles  from  Cairo,  appears,  from  evi- 
dence strictly  analogous,  to  have  been  raised  about 
the  period  juat  specified  ;  but,  aa  the  waters  drib  of 
more  slowly  in  the  Delta  than  in  Upper  Egypt,  tbe 
accumulation  of  alluvial  soil  is  more  rapid  there  tan 
higher  up  the  stream ;  the  foundations,  therefore,  4 
ancient  buildings  in  the  former  district  will  be  it  ■ 
greet  a  depth  below  the  surface  as  those  of  moch  grat- 
er antiquity  are  in  the  middle  and  upper  prorinco. 
But  it  ia  obvious  that  to  form  theae  calculation!  sill 
auch  accuracy  aa  would  render  them  less  liable  to  dis- 
pute, more  time  and  observation  would  be  reqnints 
than  could  be  given  by  the  French  in  the  short  period 
during  which  they  continued  in  undisturbed  poneiun 
of  Egypt.    One  general  and  important  consequence, 
however,  arising  from  their  inquiries,  csn  hardly  l» 
overlooked  or  denied ;  namely,  that  tbeMate*  thus  at- 
tained are  as  remote  from  the  extravagant  chionolorj 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ss  they  are  consistent 
the  testimony  of  both  sacred  and  profane  history,  wi» 
regard  to  the  early  civilization  of  that  iriterciusj 
country.  —  But,  little  or  no  reliance  csn  bo  placed  ta 
auch  conclusions,  because  it  ia  now  manifestly  impos- 
sible to  ascertain,  in  tho  first  instance,  whether  tb« 
measures  referred  to  by  the  ancient  hiatoriana  were  » 
all  cases  of  the  samo  standard ;  snd,  secondly,  whetbrt 
the  deposition  of  soil  in  tho  Egyptian  valley  did  i* 
proceed  more  rapidly  in  early  times  thsn  it  does  in  obi 
days,  or  even  thsn  it  hss  done  ejver  since  its  cffpcti 
first  became  an  object  of  philosophical  curiosity.  Tbit 
the  level  of  the  land  has  been  raised,  snd  its  exteH 
toward*  the  sea  greatlv  increased  since  the  age  of  He- 
rodotus, we  might  safely  infer,  as  well  from  the  grnt 
infusion  of  esrtby  matter  which  is  held  in  suspeneiea 
by  the  Nile  when  in  a' state  of  flood,  aa  from  the  anal- 
ogous operation  of  all  large  rivers,  both  in  the  old  cos 
tinents  snd  in  the  new.   There  is,  in  troth,  n<>  good 
reason  for  questioning  the  fact  mentioned  by  Dr.  Sbae- 
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Mat  the  mod  of  Ethiopia  has  been  detected  by  sonnd- 
■gs  tl  the  distance  of  not  less  then  twenty  leagues 
nets  the  coast  of  the  Deha.  Nor  yet  is  there  any  sub- 
stantial ground  for  apprehending,  with  the  author  just 
aimed,  that,  in  process  of  time,  the  whole  country 
nay  be  raised  to  such  a  height  that  the  trim  will  not 
be  able  to  overflew  its  banks ;  end,  consequently,  that 
Egypt,  from  being  the  moat  fertile,  will,  for  want  of 
tee  annual  inundation,  become  one  of  the  most  barren 
salts  of  the  universe.  "According  to  *n  approximate 
calculation,"  observes  Wilkinson,  "  the  land  sbout  the 
Urn  or  lowest  cataract  has  been  raised  nine  feet  in 
1T0O  years,  st  Thebes  about  seven  feet,  end  at  Cairo 
■boot  five  feet  ten  inches ;  while  at  Rosette  and  the 
Mouths  of  the  Nile,  where  the  perpendicular  thickness 
of  the  deposite  is  much  less  than  ih  the  valley  of  Cen- 
Ml  and  tipper  Egypt,  owing  to  the  great  extent,  east 
tnd  west,  over  which  the  inundation  spreads,  the  rise 
sf  the  soil  has  been  comparatively  imperceptible."  As 
to  bed  of  the  Nile  always  keeps  pace  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  soil,  and  the  proportion  of  water  brought 
down  by  the  river  continues  to  be  the  same,  it  follows 
that  the  Nile  now  overflows  e  greater  extent  of  lend, 
bath  east  and  west,  then  in  former  times ;  and  that  the 
superficies  of  cultivable  lanfl  in  the  plains  of  Thebes 
sad  of  Central  Egypt  continues  to  incresse.  All  fears, 
therefore,  about  the  stoppage  of  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile  are  unfounded.  (RutteWt  Egypt,  p.  37,  teqq. — 
BWfel.  Vt.  Knew!.,  vol.  19,  p.  fS4.) 

4.  Clung*  in  the  «owr«e  a/  the  Nil*. 

The  Nile  is  aeid  by  Herodotus  (S, 09)  to  have  flow- 
ed, previously  to  the  time  df  Menes,  on  the  side  of 
Libya.  This  prince,  by  constructing  a  mound  at  the 
asttince  of  100  stadia  from  Memphis,  towards  the 
sstlth,  diverted  its  course.  The  ancient  course  is  not 
saknown  at  present,  and  may  be  traced  across  the 
desert,  passing  west  of  the  Natron  Lakes.  It  is  csll- 
•4  by  the  Arab*  Bahr-Ma- Match,  "The  river  with- 
out water,"  and  presents  Itself  to  the  view  in  a  valley 
•Men  runs  parallel  to  that  corftammg  the  lakes  just 
■stationed.  In  the  send  with  whicli  its  channel  is  ev- 
erywhere covered,  trnriks  of  trees  bate  been  found  in 
s  stale  of  complete  petrifaction,  and  also  the  vertebral 
bene  of  a  large  fish.  Jasper,  quartz,  end  petrostlex 
bare  likewise  been  observed  scattered  over  the  sur- 
face. "  That  the  Nile  originally  flowed  through  the 
valley  of  the  Dry  Rivet,"  observes  Russell  (Egypt,  p. 
Htt,  teqq),  "is  admitted  by  the  most  intelligent  among 
nMdern  travellers.  M.  Denon,  for  example,  regards 
as  proofs  of  this  fact  the  physical  conformation  of  the 
adjoining  country  ;  (he  existence  of  the  bed  t>f  a  river 
extending  to  the  ses,  but  now  dry  ;  its  depositions  and 
incrustations;  its  extent;  its  bearing  towards  the  north 
oh  a  chain  of  bills  which  run  east  and  west,  and  turn 
off  towards  the  northwest,  sloping  down  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  valley  of  the  dry  channel,  and  likewise 
tat!  Natron  Lakes.  And,  more  than  all  the  other  proofs, 
the  form  of  the  chain*  of  mountains  at  the  north  of  the 
Pyramid,  which  shuts  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  and 
tppears  to  be  cut  perpendicularly,  like  almost  all  the 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  Which  the  Nile  flows  at  the 
present  day  ;  all  these  offer  to  the  view  a  channel  left 
dry,  and  its  several  remains.  (Denon,  vol  1,  p.  169.) 
The  opinion  that  the  river  of  Egypt  penetrated  into 
the  Libyan  desert,  even  to  the  westward  of  Fayoum, 
it  rendered  probable  by  some  observations  recorded  in 
the  second  volume  of  Belzoni'a  Researches.  In  his 
journey  to  the  Oasis  of  Amnion,  be  reached,  one  even- 
ing, the  Bahr  bclt-Maieh.  'This  place,'  he  remarks, 
'  at  singular,  and  deserves  the  attention  of  the  geogra- 
pher, as  it  is  a  dry  filer,  and  has  sit  the  appearance 
sf  water  having  been  in  it,  the  bank  and  bottom  bcini 
quite  full  of  atones  and  sand.  There  are  several  isf 
ends  in  the  centre  ;  but  the  most  remarkable  circum 
is,  tbst  at  a  certain  height  upon  the  bank  there 


is  a  mark  evidently  as  If  the  water  had  reached  so  high : 
the  colour  of  the  materials,  also,  above  that  mark,  is 
much  lighter  than  that  of  those  below.  And  what 
would  almost  determine  that  there  has  been  water  here 
is,  that  the  island  haa  the  same  mark,  and  en  the  same 
level  with  that  dn  the  banks  of  the  supposed  river.  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  how  the  course  of  this  river 
is  so  little  known,  as  I  only  found  it  marked  near  the 
Natron  Lakes,  taking  a  direction  of  northwest  and 
southeast,  which  does  not  agree  with  ita  course  here, 
which  is  from  north  to  south,  as  far  as  I  could  see  from 
the  summit  of  a  high  rock  on  the  west  side  of  it.  The 
Arabs  assured  me  that  it  ran  a  great  ways  in  both  di- 
rections, and  that  it  is  the  ssm'e  which  passes  near  the 
Natron  Lakes.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  must  pass  right 
before  the  extremity  of  the  lake  Moeris,  st  the  distance 
of  two  or  three  days1  journey  in  a  western  direction. 
This  is  the  place  where  several  petrified  stumps  of 
trees  are  found,  and  many  pebbles,  with  moving  or 
quick  water  inside.'"    (Belzoni,  vol  3, 'p.  183.) 

NiKtrs,  I.  son  of  Belus,  and  king  of  Assyria.  His 
history  is  known  to  us  merely  through  Clesiaa,  from 
whom  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Justin  have  copied. 
(Heme,  de  Foniibiu,  Diod.  Sic,  p.  liii.,  teqq.,  vol.  1, 
ed.  Bip.)  Ctesias  and  Julius  Africsnus  make  him  to 
have  ascended  the  throne  2048  B.C.,  and  from  the 
narrative  of  Diodorus  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a 
warlike  prince,  who  aignalized  himself  by  extenaivo 
conquests,  reducing  under  his  sway  the  Babylonians, 
Armenians,  Medes,  Bactrians,  Indi,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  Upper  and  Lower  Asia.  Even  Egypt 
felt  his  sway.  In  his  expedition  against  the  Bactrians 
he  met  with  the  famous  Semiramis,  with  whom  he 
united  himself  in  marriage.  After  completing  his  con- 
quests, Ninus,  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  erected 
for  his  capita!  the  celebrated  city  of  Nineveh  (rid.  Ni- 
nus II. — Compare,  however,  remarks  under  the  article 
Assyria),  and  on  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Semira- 
mis, who  reared  a  tomb  of  vast  dimensions  over  his 
grave. — Much  of  what  is  stated  respecting  this  mon- 
arch is  either  purely  fabulous,  or  else  various  legends 
respecting  different  conquerors  are  made  to  unite  in 
one.  He  occupies  the  boundary  between  fable  and 
history.  (Cut.,  ap.  Diod  Sic.,  S,  1,  teqq. —  Ctet., 
Fragm.,  ed.  Bohr,  p.  389,  teqq.)—  II.  The  capital  of 
the  Assyrian  Empire,  called  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans Ninus  (Nfvof),  but  in  Scripture  Nineveh,  and  in 
the  Septuagint  version,  Tiivivt  or  NrvcwJ.  It  was  sit- 
uate in  the  plain  of  Aturia,  on  the  Tigris  (Strabo,  737. 
—Herod.,  1,  193.— U.,  2,  IM.—Ptol.,  6,  1),  and  not 
on  the  Euphrates,  as  Diodorus  states  on  the  authority 
of  Cteaiaa.  (Diod.  Sic.,  2,  3.)  The  Hebrew  and 
Greek  writers  concur  in  describing  Nineveh  as  a  very 
large  and  populous  city.  Jonah  speaks  of  it  ss  "  an 
exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days  journey"  (Jon.,  3, 
3),  and  states  that  there  were  more  than  120,000  per- 
sons in  it  that  knew  not  their  right  hand  from  their  left 
(4, 11).  Rosenmuuer  and  other  commentators  suppose 
this  to  be  a  proverbial  expression  to  denote  children 
under  the  age  of  three  or  five  years,  and  accordingly 
estimate  the  entire  population  at  two  millions  ;  but 
the  expression  in  Jonah  is  too  vsgue  to  warrant  us 
in  making  any  auch  conclusion.  Strabo  says  that  it 
was  larger  than  Babylon  (Strab.,  737);  but  if  any 
dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the  account  cf  Dio- 
dorus (2,  3),  who  states  that  it  was  480  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, it  muat  have  been  about  the  same  size  as 
Babylon.  (Herod.,  1,  178.)  The  walla  of  Nineveh 
are  described  by  Diodorus  as  100  feet  high,  and  so 
broad  that  three  chariots  might  be  driven  on  them 
abreast.  Upon  the  walla  stood  1500  towers,  each  200 
feot  in  height,  and  the  whole  was  so  strong  aa  to  be 
deemed  impregnable.  (Diod.  Sic.,  2,  Z.—ttakum,  c. 
2.)  According  to  the  Greek  writers,  Ninus  was  found- 
ed by  a  king  of  the  same  name  (vid.  Ninus  1.) ,  but 
in  the  book  of  Genesis  it  is  ststed  to  hsve  been  built 
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it  Asrar,  or,  if  we  adopt  the  marginal  translation,  by 

Nimrod.  (Vid.  Assyria.)  Possibly  Nimrod  and  Ni- 
no* were  the  same. — Nineveh  was  the  residence  of 
the  Assyrian  monarcba  (S  King*,  19,  38.  —  Itaiah, 
87,  37.— Compare  Strobe,  84,  737),  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  plaee  of  great  commercial  importance; 
whence  Nahutn  speaks  of  Ha  merchants  aa  more  than 
the  stars  of  heaven  (3,  16).  But,  aa  in  the  case  of 
most  large  and  wealthy  cities,  the  greatest  corruption 
and  licentiousness  prevailed,  on  account  of  which  Na- 
hum  and  Zephaniah  foretold  ita  destruction. — Nineveh, 
which  for  1450  years  had  been  mistress  of  the  East, 
to  whom  even  Babylon  itself  was  subject,  was  first 
taken  in  the  reign  of  Sardanapalua,  B.C.  747,  by  the 
Medea  and  Babylonians,  who  had  revolted  under  their 
governors  Arbaces  and  Belesis.  This  event  put  an 
end  to  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  and  divided  its  im- 
mense territory  into  two  lesser  kingdoms,  those  of 
Assyria  and  Babylon.  But  Nineveh  itself  suffered 
little  change  from  this  event ;  it  waa  still  a  great  city ; 
and,  soon  after,  in  the  reign  of  Eaarhaddon,  who  took 
Babylon,  it  became  again  the  capital  of  both  empires, 
which  continued  64  years ;  when  Nabopolaaaar,  a  gen- 
eral in  the  Assyrian  army,  and  father  of  the  famous 
Nebuchadnezzar,  seixed  on  Babylon  and  proclaimed 
himself  king :  after  which  Nineveh  waa  no  more  the 
seat  of  government  of  both  kingdoms.  It  waa,  in  fact, 
now  on  the  decline,  and  was  soon  to  yield  to  the  rising 
power  of  its  great  rival.  The  Medea  had  again  revolt- 
ed, and  in  the  year  833  B.C.,  their  king  Cyajrarea, 
having  defeated  the  Assyrians  in  a  great  battle,  laid 
siege  to  Nineveh ;  bat  its  time  wss  not  yet  come,  and 
it  waa  delivered  on  this  occasion  by  an  invasion  of 
Media  by  the  Scythians,  which  obliged  Cyazarea  to 
withdraw  bia  army  to  repel  them.  But  in  the  year 
813,  having  formed  an  alliance  with  Nabopolassar,  king 
ef  Babylon,  he  returned,  accompanied  by  that  monarch, 
to  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  end  finally  took  the  city. 
The  prophecy  made  by  Zephaniah,  of  ita  utter  destruc- 
tion, must  refer  to  this  latter  event.  Strmbo  aaya  that 
it  fell  into  decay  immediately  after  the  dissolution  of 
the  Aaavrian  monarchy ;  and  this  account  is  confirmed 
by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the  place  ia  not  mentioned,  although  in  his  march 
along  the  Tigris,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Arbela,  be 
moat  have  been  very  near  the  apot  where  It  ia  supposed 
to  have  stood.  Under  the  Roman  emperors,  however, 
we  resd  of  a  city  named  Ninua  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  12,  13) 
or  Ninive  (Amm.  Marccll.,  18,  7) ;  and  Abulpharagi, 
in  the  13th  century,  mentions  a  castle  called  Ntnivi. 
— Little  doubt  can  arise  that  Nineveh  was  situate 
near  the  Tigris,  and  yet  the  exsct  site  of  that  once 
mighty  city  Das  never  been  clearly  ascertained.  On 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigria,  opposite  the  town  of 
Mosul,  and  partly  on  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of 
Nunia  or  NebH  Yumu,  are  some  considerable  ruins, 
which  have  been  described  at  different  periods  by 
Benjamin  of  Tudela,  Thevenot,  Tavernier,  etc.,  aa 
those  of  ancient  Nineveh.  But  it  ia  thought  by  others, 
from  the  dimensions  of  the  ruins,  that  these  travellers 
unoat  have  been  mistaken ;  and  that  the  remaina  de- 
scribed by  them  were  (hose  of  some  city  of  much 
smaller  extent  and  more  recent  date  than  the  Scripture 
Nineveh.  Mr.  Kinneir,  who  visited  this  spot  in  the 
year  18(18,  saya,  that  "  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
Tigris  (that  is,  over  against  Mosul),  and  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  that  stream,  the  village  of  Nu- 
nia and  sepulchre  of  the  prophet  Jonas  seem  to  point 
out  the  position  of  Nineveh." — "  A  city  being  after- 
ward elected  near  this  spot,  bore  the  name  of  Minus; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  ruins  of  the  latter,  and 
not  of  the  old  Nineveh,  that  are  now  visible.  I  exam- 
ined theae  ruins  in  November,  1810,  and  found  them  to 
consist  of  a  rampart  and  a  foase,  forming  an  oblong 
aquare  not  exceeding  four  miles  in  compass,  if  so  much. 
Isaw  neither  stones  nor  rubbish  of  any  kind.  The  wall 


ia,  on  an  average,  30  feet  in  height;  and, as  it  i>  cov- 
ered with  grass,  the  whole  has  a  striking  resemblance 
to  some  of  the  Roman  inlrencbmenu  which  tie  eiust 
in  England."  Mr.  Kinneir's  opinions  an  in  every- 
thing  worthy  of  respect,  and  with  regard  to  these  ruins, 
the  traces  of  the  wail  point  them  out  very  evidenuy 
aa  belonging  to  some  city  or  building  of  much  leas 
dimensions  than  ancient  Nineveh ;  while  these  nuts 
being  visible  at  all  would  seem  to  place  their  dale  loog 
subsequent  to  that  of  tte  etructure  of  the  Scriphne 
Nineveh.  It  cannot  be  supposed,  that  while  the  wilb 
of  Babylon,  which  were  at  least  aa  high  and  at  unci, 
according  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  historians,  u 
those  of  Nineveh,  and  were  entire  long  after  the  De- 
struction of  that  city,  are  utterly  effaced,  those  of 
Nineveh  should  still  be  visible.  Mr.  Rich,  indeed, 
supposes  that  he  baadiacovered  in  these  intrencbmenU 
the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Nineveh;  which  be  describe* 
aa  an  enclosure  of  a  rectangular  form,  correspond™ 
with  the  cardinal  pointa  of  the  compass ;  lbs  area  el 
which  ia  not  larger  than  that  of  the  town  of  Moral 
The  boundary  ofthie  enclosure  may,  he  saya,  be  per- 
fectly traced  all  around ;  and  looks  like  an  embank- 
ment of  earth  or  rubbtah  of  small  elevation,  aod  bu 
attached  to  it,  and  in  ita  line  at  several  places,  mounds 
of  greater  size  and  solidity.  The  first  of  these  form 
the  southwest  angle ;  and  on  it  is  built  the  village  of 
Nebbi  Yumu,  where  they  ahow  the  tomb  of  the 

Srophet  Jonas.  The  next,  and  largest  of  all,  »bjoi 
lr.  Rich  supposes  to  be  the  monument  of  Nioua,  it 
situate  near  the  centre  of  the  western  face  of  the  en- 
closure, and  ia  joined,  like  the  others,  by  the  bounden 
wall ;  the  natives  call  it  Koyunjuk  Tept.  Its  form  a 
that  of  a  truncated  pyramid,  with  regular  steep  aides 
and  a  flat  top,  and  composed  of  atones  and  earth; 
there  being  sufficient  of  the  latter  to  admit  of  coltin- 
tioo  by  the  inhabitants  of  Koyunjnk,  which  ia  built  s 
the  northeast  extremity.  This  mound,  according  t* 
measurements  taken  by  Mr.  Rich,  is  178  feet  high. 
1850  long  from  east  to  west,  and  1147  broad  fna 
north  to  south.  The  other  mounds  on  the  boundary 
wall  offer  nothing  worthy  of  remark ;  but  out  of  on 
of  these,  a  abort  time  since,  an  immense  Mock  el 
atone  waa  dug,  on  which  were  sculptured  the  figures 
of  men  and  animals ;  cylinders,  like  those  of  Babjloa, 
with  aome  other  antiques,  and  stones  of  very  large  di- 
mensions are  also  occasionally  dug  up.  Whether 
these  ruins  be  really  what  Mr.  Rich  supposes  them  a) 
be,  or  a  part  only  of  the  more  recent  city  referred  a) 
by  Mr.  Kinneir,  cannot  be  decided.  It  ia  quite  cleat, 
however,  that  of  whatever  structure  theae  mounds  ma; 
be  the  remains,  their  dimensions  will  not  allow  us  is 
consider  them  aa  those  of  the  v>ailt  of  Nineveh :  they 
must  either  be  those  of  a  palace,  aa  supposed  bj  Hi. 
Rich,  or  of  some  other  stupendous  building  a!  that 
city,  or  of  a  more  modern  one  erected  on  this  spot; 
and  the  uncertainty  which  exists  on  thia  point  is  alow 
sufficient  to  testify  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies. 
In  fact,  theae  prophecies  respecting  Nineveh  hare 
long  since  received  their  entire  completion;  "an utter 
end  ia  made  of  the  place,"  and  the  true  aite  may  fat 
ever  be  sought  in  vain.  (MantforiCt  Scripture  Cat- 
ttutr,  p.  339,  teqq. — Drummtmd't  Originct,  p.  ITS, 

^mf  as,  i  son  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  king  ef 
Aaayria,  who  succeeded  bis  mother  on  her  voluntarily 
abdicating  the  crown.  (  VU.  Semiramis.)  Altogether 
unlike  hia  parents,  he  gave  himself  up  to  a  life  of  se- 
clusion and  pleasure,  in  which  he  was  imitated  by  hia 
successors.    (Cud.  Sic,  3,  31  ) 

Niobc,  daughter  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia,  wss 
married  to  Amphion,  by  whom  ahe  had,  according  is 
Ovid  and  other  ancient  writers,  seven  sons  and  seven 
daughters.  This  is  the  most  commonly  received  opin- 
ion, though  Homer  (A.,  34.  60S)  end  others  give  the 
number  variously.   The  pride  of  Niobe  at  having  this 
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sanerous  offspring  m  to  greet,  that  the  ie  raid  to 
hie  insulted  Lalona,  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diane, 
by  refosing  to  offer  at  the  altera  railed  in  her  honour, 
declaring  mat  (he  herself  had  a  better  claim  to  worship 
ud  sacrifice*  than  one  who  nee  the  mother  of  only 
two  children.   Laiona,  indignant  at  thia  insolence  and 
presumption,  called  upon  her  children  for  revengo. 
Apollo  and  Diana  heard  her  prayer,  and  obeyed  the 
entreaty  of  their  outraged  parent.    All  the  eon*  of 
Niobe  fell  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  while  the  daugh- 
ters, in  like  manner,  met  their  death  from  the  heads 
ef  Diane.   Cbloria  alone  escaped  the  common  fate. 
She  was  the  wife  of  Neleue,  lung  of  Pylos.    This  ter- 
rible judgment  of  the  gods  so  affected  the  now  heart- 
itricken  and  humiliated  Niobe,  that  she  waa  changed 
by  her  excessive  grief  into  a  atone  on  Mount  Sipyius, 
in  Lydia.    Amphion  also,  in  attempting,  in  retalia- 
tion, to  destroy  the  temple  of  Apollo,  perished  by  the 
shafts  ofthsl  deity.    (Ovid,  Met.,  6,  146,  teqq—Hy- 
gin.,  fab.,  9.—Apottad.,  3,  6,  6.— Soph.,  Antig.,  823, 
k>?.)    Pausaniaa  says,  that  the  rock  on  Sipylue, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  Niobe,  and  which  be  had 
rieited,  "  waa  merely  a  rock  and  precipice  when  one 
came  close  up  to  it,  and  bore  no  resemblance  at  all  to 
a  woman  j  but  at  a  diatance  you  might  imagine  it  to 
be  a  woman  weeping  with  downcast  countenance." 
(fWa».,  1,  SI,  3.)— The  myth  of  Niobe  haa  been 
explained  by  VSlcker  and  other*  in  ■  physical  sense. 
According  to  these  writers,  the  name  Niubc  (Nto&j,  i. 
e.,  Neots)  .denotes  Youth  or  Name**.    She  is  the 
daughter  of  the  Flouruhxngont  (Tantalus),  and  the 
mother  of  the  Green-one  (Cbloris).    In  her,  then,  we 
mey  view  the  yonng,  verdant,  fruitful  earth,  the  bride 
of  the  aun  (Amphion),  beneath  the  influence  of  whose 
fecundating  beams  she  poors  forth  vegetation  with 
lavish  profusion.    The  revolution  of  the  year,  howev- 
er, denoted  by  Apollo  and  Diana  (other  forma  of  the 
tun  and  moon),  wither*  np  and  destroy*  her  progeny ; 
•he  weeps  and  stiffens  to  stone  (the  torrents  and  frosts 
of  winter; ;  but  Chloris,  the  Green-one,  remains,  and 
vpring  clothes  the  earth  anew  with  its  smiling  verdure. 
[Vtlcker,  Myth,  der  Jap.,  p.  369.— Keighiley'*  My- 
thologj,  p.  338.)— The  legend  of  Niobe  and  her  chil- 
dren has  afforded  a  subject  for  art,  which  haa  been  fine- 
ly treat*'  by  one  of  the  greatest  ancient  masters  of 
sculpture.    It  consist*  of  a  series,  rather  than  a  group, 
ef  figures  ol  both  sexes,  in  all  the  disorder  and  agony 
ef  expected  or  present  suffering;  while  one,  the  moth- 
er, the  hapless  Niobe,  in  the  most  affecting  attitude  of 
supplication,  and  with  an  expression  of  deep  grief,  her 
eyes  turned  upward,  implores  the  justly-offended  gods 
to  moderate  their  anger  and  spare  her  ofispring,  one 
of  whom,  the  youngest  girl,  she  strain*  fondly  to  her 
bosom.    It  ia  difficult,  however,  by  description,  to  do 
justice  to  the  various  excellence  exhibited  in  this  ad- 
mirable work.    The  arrangement  of  the  composition 
is  supposed  to  have  been  adapted  to  a  tympanum  or 
pediment.    The  figure  of  Niobe,  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions compared  with  the  other  figures,  forms,  with  her 
youngest  daughter  pressed  to  her,  the  centre.  The 
execution  of  this  interesting  monument  of  Greek  art 
is  attributed  by  some  to  Scopes,  while  others  think  it 
the  produc~3n  of  Praxiteles.    Pliny  aays  it  was  a 
question  wii rf  he  two  was  the  author  of  it.  The 
group  was  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  Sosianua  at  Rome. 
(I'lin.,  36,  lO.—SilUg,  Diet.  Art.,  *.  v.)   This  beau- 
tiful piece  of  sculpture  is  now  in  the  gallery  of  the 
Grand  duke  of  Tuscany  at  Florence,  though  some  re- 
gard it  merely  as  a  copy. — The  subject  of  Niobe  and 
ber  children  was  a  favourite  one  also  with  the  poets  of 
antiquity.    Besides  the  beautiful  allusion  to  it  in  the 
Antigone  of  Sophocles  (v.  823, eeqq,),  snd  the  equally 
beautiful  story  in  Ovid  (Met.,  6,  146,  eeqq.),  there  are 
numerous  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  several 
»f  which  have  great  merit,  and  appear  to  be  descriptive 
litfeer  of  the  grwp  of  figures  which  still  exists,  or  of 


some  similar  group.   (Eneyel.  V:  Kmnei.,  vol.  16, 

p.  838.) 

Niphatks,  a  range  of  mountains  in  Armenia,  form 
ing  part  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  and  lying  to  th* 
southeast  of  the  Arsissa  Palus,  or  Lake  Van.  Then 
summits  were  covered  with  snow  during  the  whole 
year,  and  to  thia  circumstance  the  name  Niphate* 
is  supposed  to  allude  (Nidwrr/r,  quati  viecrud^r, 
u  snowy").  There  was  also  a  river  of  the  same  name 
rising  in  this  mountain  chain.  (Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  30. 
—Hurt.,  Od.,  2,  9.— Mela,  I,  15.— Pliny,  5,  27.— 
Amm.  Marcell.,  23,  6.  —  Ctllariu*,  Geogr.,  vol.  2, 
p.  321.) 

Nirius,  a  king  of  Naxos,  son  of  Charope  and 
Aglaia.  He  was  one  of  the  Grecian  chiefs  during  the 
Trojan  war,  and  was  celebrated  for  his  beauty.  (Horn., 
JL,  8,  671.— HoraL,  Od.,  3,  20,  16.) 

NiajEi,  I.  a  city  and  district  of  Upper  Asia,  near 
the  sources  of  the  river  Ochus,  now  the  Man-gab. 
According  to  Sirabo,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  sit- 
uate between  Parthiene  and  Hyrcania.  (Strab.,  611. 
— Compare  Mamert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  100.) 
The  same  writer  slates  elsewhere  (p.  606)  that  it  be- 
longed in  port  to  Hyrcania,  and  was  in  part  an  inde- 
pendent district.    The  city  of  Nises,  however,  is 

fenerally  considered  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of 
'arthiene,  becoming  such,  no  doubt,  on  the  first  spread 
of  the  Parthian  power.  Mannert,  in  consequence, 
seeks  to  identify  it  with  the  Asaak  (probably  Arsak) 
of  Isidorus  of  Charax  (p.  7). — The  famous  Nisean 
horses  are  thought  to  have  come  from  this  quarter. 
D'Anville  gives  Net*  as  the  modern  name  of  the  city 
of  Niaasa,  and  remarks  that  it  "  has  before  it  vast 
plains,  proper  for  the  Parthian  Nomad ea,  or  shepherds, 
sa  they  were  characterized.  And  it  was  thence  thai 
the  Turkish  soltsn,  ancestor  of  the  Ottoman  family, 
departed  for  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates"  (vol.  2,  p 
69,  Am.  ed.).  Mannert  merely  places  Nisea  near  the 
modern  Herat. — II.  The  harbour  of  Megara,  situate 
on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  connected  with  the  main  city 
by  long  walla.  The  citadel  waa  also  called  by  the 
same  name,  and  stood  on  the  road  between  Megara 
and  the  port.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
Thucydides  states  (4, 66)  that  the  citadel  might  be  cat 
off  from  the  city  by  effecting  a  breach  in  the  long  wall. 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vof  2,  p.  433.) 

NisIbis,  a  large  and  populous  city  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  two  days  journey  from  the  Tigris,  in  the  midst 
of  a  pleasant  and  fertile  plain  at  the  foot  of  Mona  Ma- 
sius,  and  on  the  river  Mygdonius.  The  name  was 
changed  by  the  Macedonians  into  Antiochis  Mygdoni- 
ca  ('Avrtoxeui  Mvydororiy),  but  this  new  appellation 
only  lasted  aa  long  aa  their  power.  When  the  Mace- 
donian sway  ceased,  the  old  name  of  Nieibio  was  re- 
sumed. The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  for 
the  first  time  during  the  war  carried  on  by  LucuHoa 
against  the  King  of  Armenia  (Pint.,  Vit.  Lucull.),  and 
it  was  then  represented  aa  a  large  and  populous  city, 
eituato  in  the  midat  of  a  fruitful  territory.  It  was  ta- 
ken sod  plundered  by  Lucullos.  (Did  Case.,  36,  7.) 
The  Partbians  subsequently  became  masters  of  the 
place,  and  held  it  until  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  took  it 
from  them.  (Dio  Cos*.,  68, 23.)  Hadrian  gave  back 
to  the  Parthiana  the  provinces  conquered  from  them, 
and  yet  Niaibia  appears  aa  a  Roman  city  in  the  expe- 
dition of  Severua.  It  had  very  probably,  therefore, 
been  taken  by  the  generals  of  Lucius  Verus.  Seve- 
ns declared  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  the  capital  of  the 
province :  he  also  adorned  snd  strengthened  it.  (Dio 
Co**.,  75,  3.— Id.,  30,  6  —Spanheim,  de  utu.  N.,  p 
606.)  From  this  period  it  remained,  for  the  apace  of 
two  centuries,  a  strong  bulwark  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  thia  quarter,  against  which  all  the  attacks  of  the 
Persian  power  were  directed  in  vain,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  two  instances,  when  it  was  taken  and  held  by 
this  nation,  though  only  for  a  short  time.  (Capitol., 
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fu.  Gordum.  ttrl.,  c.  S6.— TrtbeBH,  Vit.  Oienat.,  e. 
IS.)  After  the  death  of  Julian,  Niiibi*  nt  ceded  to 
.Sapor,  king  of  Persia,  by  Jovian,  and  remained  hence- 
forth for  the  Persians,  what  it  had  thua  far  been  to  the 
Romans,  a  strong  frontier  town.    The  latter  could 
never  regain  possession  of  it.— -The  modern  Nisibin 
or  Sittubnt,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city,  is  represented  as  being  little  better  than  a  mere 
village.   (Maaiurt,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  S,  p.  397,  *< 
Ntaue,  I.  a  son  of  Hyrtacua,  bom  on  Moant 
near  Troy.   He  came  to  Italy  with  jEneas,'  and  was 
united  by  ties  of  the  closest  attachment  to  Euryalus, 
son  of  Opheltea.    During  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
with  Turnus,  Nisus,  to  whom  the  defence  of  one  of 
the  entrances  of  the  camp  waa  intrusted,  determined 
to  sally  forth  in  search  of  tidings  of  MnetM.  Eury- 
alus accompanied  him  in  thia  perilous  undertaking. 
Fortune  at  Brat  seconded  their  efforts,  but  they  were 
at  length  surprised  by  a  Latin  detachment.  Euryalus. 
waa  cut  down  by  Volscena ;  the  latter  was  aa  imme- 
diately despatched  by  the  avenging  hand  of  Niaus ; 
who,  however,  overpowered  by  numbers,  soon  shared 
the  fate  of  his  friend.    ( Virg.,  Mn.,  9,  17V,  eeqq. — 
Compare  JEn.,  6,  334,  seqq.) — II.  A  king  of  Megara. 
In  the  war  waged  by  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  against 
the  Athenians,  on  account  of  the  death  of  Androgens 
{rid.  Androgeua),  Megara  waa  besieged,  and  it  was 
taken  through  the  treachery  of  Scylla,  the  daughter  of 
Niaus.   This  prince  had  a  golden  or  purple  lock  of 
hair  growing  on  hia  bead  ;  and  as  long  as  it  remained 
uncut,  so  long  waa  hia  life  to  last.    Scylla,  having 
seen  Minos,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  resolved  to  give 
him  the  victory.    She  cut  off  her  father's  precious 
lock  aa  he  slept,  and  he  immediately  died  :  the  town 
waa  then  taken  by  the  Cretans.    But  Minos,  instead 
of  rewarding  the  maiden,  disgusted  with  her  unnatural 
treachery,  tied  her  by  the  feet  to  the  stern  of  hia  ves- 
sel, and  thus  dragged  her  along  until  she  waa  drowned. 
(Apollod.,  3, 16,  l.—Sehol.  ad  Eurip.,  Hippol.,  1196.) 
Another  legend  adds,  that  Nisus  wss  changed  into  the 
bird  called  the  Sea-eagle  (dXtoeroc),  and  Scylla  into 
that  named  Ciris  (Ktlpif),  and  that  the  father  continu- 
ally pursues  the  daughter  to  punish  her  for  her  crime. 
(Oetd,  Met.,  8,  145.  —  Virr.,  dr.— Id.,  Georg.,  1, 
403.)   According  tq  .tEschyius  (Ckoepk.,  609,  seqq.), 
Minos  bribed  Scylla  with  a  golden  collar.  (Keight- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  886.) 

Nisyros,  f.  an  island  in  the  .rEgean,  one  of  the 
Sporades,  about  sixty  stadia  north  of  Tefos.  Strsbo 
describes  it  aa  a  lofty  and  rocky  isle,  with  a  town  of 
the  same  name.  Mycologists  pretended,  that  this  isl- 
and bad  been  separated  from  Cos  by  Neptune,  in  or- 
der that  he  might  hurl  it  against  the  giant  Polybcetes. 
(S/raAo,448.  —  ApoUod.,  /.,  6,  2  —  Paunn.,  1,  3  — 
Sleph.  Byz.,  s. ».)  Herodotus  informs  us  that  the  Ni- 
syrians  were  subject  at  one  time  to  Artemisia,  queen  of 
Caria  (7,  99).  The  modern  name  ia  Niton.  From 
this  island  is  procured  a  large  number  of  good  mill- 
stones. {Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  4!8.)— II. 
The  chief  town  in  the  island  of  Carpathus.  (Strabo, 
489.) 

NiTiris,  a  daughter  of  Apnea,  king  of  Egypt,  mar- 
ried by  hia  successor  Amasis  to  Cambysea.  Herodo- 
tus states  (3,  1),  that  Cambyses  waa  instigated  to  ask 
in  marriage  the  daughter  of  Amasis,  by  a  certain  phy- 
sician, whom  Amasis  had  compelled  to  go  to  Persia 
when  Cyrus,  the  father  of  Cambyses,  was  suffering 
from  wesk  eyes,  and  requested  the  Egyptian  king  to 
sen i  hhn  a  man  skilled  in  medicine.  The  physician 
did  this,  either  that  Amasis  might  experience  affliction 
at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  or  provoke  Cambyses  by  a 
refasal.  Amasis,  however,  did  not  send  his  own 
daughter,  but  Nitetis,  who  discovered  the  deception  to 
Cambyaea,  which  so  exasperated  that  monarch  that 
he  determined  to  make  war  on  Amaais.  Prideaux  de- 
aiea  the  troth  of  thia  account,  on  the  (round  that 
900 


Apnea  having  been  dead  above  40  yens,  no  daagstet 
of  hia  cordd  have  been  young  enough  ta  be  acceptable 
to  Cambyses.  Larcber,  however,  endeavours  is  rec- 
oncile the  apparent  improbability,  by  saying,  that  then 
is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Apnea  lived  a  prima 
many -years  after  Amasis  had  dethroned  him,  and  lbs; 
therefore,  Nitetis  might  have  been  no  more  than  SO  ■ 
99  years  of  age  when  she  was  sent  to  Cambist! 
{Ureker,  td  Herod.,  I.  e.) 

NmoMleas,  a  people  of  Gaul,  of  Celtic  origin,' 
but  who  settled  among  the  Aqaitani.  Their  duel 
city  was  Nitiobrigoro  or  Agermom,  on  the  Gumma 
now  Agen,  and  their  territory  answers  to  tAgensk 
in  the  Department  ic  Lot  et  Garonne.  (Cms  ,  B  e., 
7,  7. — Lemaire,  f*d.  Georr.,  ad  Cos.,  s.  ».) 

NiTdcais,  I.  a  queen  of  Babylon, generally  suppose! 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Nebucbodonosor  or  Nebs, 
chadneizar,  and  grandmother,  consequently,  to  Leone- 
tus  or  Nabooedua,  who  is  called  in  Daniel  Behhata 
or  Beltzaaar.     (Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  1,  pt.  2,  p.  1H 
—Lurcher,  ad  Herod.,  1,  184.)  Weseehng,  howew, 
and  others,  make  her  the  queen  of  Eritaerodech,  aa 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.    ( Wesselng,  ad  Herod.,  L  «.)- 
Herodotus  informs  us,  that  Nitocrie,  in  order  to  rate 
her  territories  more  secure  Iron  the  Medea,  ilterd 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  and  made  it  so  ray 
winding  that  it  came  in  its  course  three  times  to  Ar- 
dericca.   (Vtd.  Ardericca.)  She  also  faced  the  hub 
of  the  Euphrates,  where  it  passed  through  Babyka, 
with  burned  bricks,  and  connected  the  twedivisiemif 
the  city  by  a  bridge  of  atone.  (Herod.,  1, 184  )  1» 
historian  likewise  informs  us,  that  she  prepared  i 
ulchre  for  herself  over  the  moat  freqeenteo  get*  of  i 
city,  with  an  inscription  to  thia  effect,  that  if  any  d 
her  successors  should  find  himself  in  want  of  arany, 
he  should  open  this  sepulchre  snd  take  aa  much  is  la 
might  think  fit ;  bat  that,  if  he  were  not  reduced  a 
real  want,  he  ought  to  forbear :  otherwise  he  sons' 
have  cause  to  repent.    This  monument  remained  s> 
touched  till  the  reign  of  Darius  ;  who,  judging  it  us- 
reasonable  that  the  gate  should  remain  useless  to  the  it- 
habitants  (for  no  man  would  pass  under  a  dead  body), 
and  that  an  inviting  treasure,  moreover,  should  be  m- 
dered  unserviceable,  broke  open  the  sepulchre:  bot, 
instead  of  money,  he  found  only  the  remains  of  No* 
eris,  and  the  following  inscription  :  "  Hoist  An  fa 
been  mtatutUy  covetous,  and  greedy  after  Ike  most 
sordid  gain,  Aon  tenddst  not  hone  violated  Ike  teni- 
ehres  of  the  dead."   (Herod.,  1,  187.)  Plutarch  teb 
the  same  story  of  Semirsmis.    (Apopktk.,  Reg.  a 
Due. — vol.  0,  p.  601,  ed.  Retake.)  The  custom,  how- 
ever, of  depositing  treasures  in  the  tombs  of  deceaiei 
monarchs  was  very  common  with  the  ancients.  Solo- 
mon did  thia  in  the  ease  of  David's  sepulchre ;  isd 
Hyreanus,  and  after  him  Herod,  both  opened  the  tomb 
and  obtained  large  amounts  of  treasure  from  it  (Jt- 
seph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  7,  16  —  H. »'».,  13, 8.)-H-  A  qaets 
of  Egypt,  who  succeeded  her  brother.   The  Egyp- 
tians, having  dethroned  and  put  to  death  the  latter,  set 
her  over  them.    She  took  a  singular  revenge,  howev- 
er, for  the  death  of  her  brother ;  for,  having  construct- 
ed a  large  subterranean  apartment,  and  having  invited 
to  an  entertainment  in  it  those  individual  who  had 
been  most  concerned  in  her  brother's  murder,  she  let 
in  the  river  by  a  secret  passage,  and  drowned  them  alL 
She  then  destroyed  herself.   (Herod.,  2,  100.)  He* 
ren  lakes  this  Nitocrie  for  a  queen  of  ./Ethiopian  ori- 
gin ;  no  instance  of  a  reigning  queen  being  found 
among  the  pure  Egyptian  dynasties.    (Jdeen,  vol.  X 
pt.  1,  p.  412.)    Jablonski  approves  of  the  interpreta- 
tion which  Eratosthenes  gives  to  the  name  Ifitteris, 
according  to  whom  it  is  equivalent  to  'A6V«  ***Vf^ 
pof.    (JaUtmsk.,  Voc.  Xgypt ,  p.  102.) 

NiTntA,  s  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  west  of  the  Csnepk 
branch  of  the  Nile,  in  the  desert  near  the  lakes  which 
afforded  nitre.    It-  gave  name  to  the  Nitneue 
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nettling  to  own  from  the  adjacent  Natron  lake*. 
Many  Christiana  were  accustomed  to  flee  bither  for 
refuge  doring  tee  early  persecutions  of  the  church. 
(Seeom.,  «,  SI. — Socrat  ,  Suit*.,  4, 33.— Km.,  5, 0. 
—Id.,  81,  10.) 

NiTttla,  I.  one  of  the  Fort  one t«  Insole,  off  the 
western  eoast  of  Mauritania  Tingitana.  It  ia  bow  the 
Wand  of  Ttnerifft.  The  name  Nivaria  ha*  reference 
to  the  anowa  which  cover  the  summit*  of  the  island 
for  a  gnat  part  of  the  year.  It  waa  also  called  Coo- 
vaUia.  (ttw.,  4;  38.)— II.  A  city  of  Htepaoia  Tar- 
ncoeemia,  in  the  territory  ef  the  Vaceati,  and  to  the 
north  of  Caeca.   (Am.  Ant.,  436.) 

NooriLoci,  a  aomame  of  Diana,  aa  indicatiag  the 
goddess  that  shine*  doring  the  night  season.  The  ep- 
ithet would  also  appear  to  have  reference  to  her  tera- 
ple's  being  adorned  with  lights  daring  the  same  period. 
This  temple  was  on  the  Palatine  HOI.  Compare  the 
remark  of  Varro :  "  Luna,  fuod  eoU  htotl  noctu  ; 
ways*  e»  diet*  Ifoetiluca  m  Ptlmito,  nasi  Hi  noctu 
butt  umplun"  (h.  L.,  4, 10). 

Noli,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
Of  Campania,  situate  to  the  northeast  of  Neapoits.  The 
•artiest  record  see  bare  of  it  ia  from  Hecausua,  who  ia 
eked  by  Stephanos  of  Byxantium  («.  *.  tiuXa).  That 
sncieat  historian,  in  one  of  his  works,  described  it  ae 
a  city  of  tha  Ausonea.    According  to  some  accounts, 
Noli  vras  said  to  have  been  (bonded  by  the  Etrurians. 
(Veil.  Petert.,  I,  6.— Poiyi.,  3,  17.)  Others,  again, 
represented  it  aa  a  colony  of  the  CheteidiaM.  (•/«*- 
tm,30,  1,  18.)    If  this  latter  account  be  correct,  the 
Chalcidians  of  Cum»  and  Neapolis  are  doubtless 
meant.    All  these  conflicting  statements,  however, 
Buy  he  reconciled  by  admitting  that  it  successively 
Ml  into  the  hands  of  these  different  people.    Nolo  af- 
tsrward  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  die  8am- 
mtas,  together  with  other  Cempanian  towns,  until  they 
were  expelled  by  the  Romans.  (Lis.,  %  38. — Straw., 
149.)  Though  situated  m  an  open  plant,  it  was  cape- 
He  of  being  easily  defended,  from  we  strength  of  its 
watts  and  lowers  ;  and  we  know  it  resisted  at  the  ef- 
forts of  Hannibal  after  the  battle  ef  Caama,  under  the 
able  direction  -of  Maroellus.    (Lie.,  33,  14,  eeqq.— 
Ck.,  Una.,  S.)    In  the  Social  war  this  oity  feH  into 
■e  hands  of  the  confederates,  and  remained  in  their 
Bossession  nearly  to  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  It 
was  then  retaken  by  Sjtls,  and,  having  been  set  on  6 re 
by  the  Samnite  garrison,  was  burned  to  the  ground. 
[La.,  Epit  .  W.—Appia*,  Bell.  On.,  1,43.—  Veil. 
Pttere,  2,  18.)   It  must  have  risen,  aowsrer,  from 
ia)  ruins,  since  subsequent  writers  reckon  it  among  the 
the  cities  of  Campania,  and  FroMinu*  report*  that  it 
was  colonised  by  Vespasian.   (PUn.,  3,  6.— Front., 
aV  Col.)    Hera  Augustus  breathed  hie  last,  as  Taci- 
tus and  Soetoms  remark,  in  the  same  boos*  and 
chamber  in  which  hia  father  Oetarius  had  ended  bis 
days.   (Taeit.,  Ann.,  1,  8,  et  0. — Suet.,  Aug.,  99.) 
The  modern  name  of  the  place  ia  the  same  a*  the  an- 
cient, NoU.    ( Cr truer' e  Am.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  310.) 
Aulas  Gelliuo  relates  a  foolish  story,  that  Virgil  had 
introduced  too  name  of  Nola  into  hie  Oeorgics  (3, 
1*5),  but  that,  when  he  was  refused  permission  by  the 
■•habitants  to  load  off  a  stream  of  water  into  bis 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  place  (aauam  an'  dnceret  in 
propinonum  nu)\  ho  obbteratsd  the  name  of  tae  ohy 
from  his  poem,  and  substituted  to*  word  arc.  (Aid. 
flWi.,  7,  30.— Compare  Sen  ,  ad  Jin.,  7,  740.— PH- 
krg.,  ad  Georg ,  I.  e  )  Ambrose  Leo,  •  native  of 
Nola,  be*  taken  the  trouble  of  refuting  tae  idle  charge 
faV  ffota,  1,  9  —  Sekott ,  Soft's*.  Hiet.  hal— Conaak 
Heyne,  ad  Qeorg.,  I  c. — Var..L$et. — Fo**, ad  Georg.. 
Lc  ).    The  only  particular  of  any  value  to  be  obtam- 
•d  from  tha  story  would  seem  to  be  the  locality  of 
Virgil's  farm  in  the  neirikbovtthaad  of  Nola,  in  what 
were  called  tha  Castas  PUegren.    (  rose,  /.  *.) 
HoviDu  ptaaider),  a  geneaaf  name  among  the 


Greek*  far  the  pastoral  nations  of  antiquity,  whids 
lived  in  wandering  tribes,  as  toe  Scythians,  Arabs,  dec. 
Sallust  makes  the  Numidisns  to  have  obtained  their 
name  in  this  way  (Sail.  Jug.,  18),  but  without;  tha, 
leaat  propriety.  'The  term  Numiet  ia  evidently  of 
Phoenician  origin.  Le  Clerc  explains  Numida  by  St- 
meaosm,  "  wanderers"  (Cleric.,  ad  Gen.,  10,  •). 

Nombntoh,  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Sabinea,  and  to  the  northeast  of  Rome.  It  wae  a  col- 
ony of  Alba  {Hum,.  Hal,  3,  68),  and  therefore  origi- 
nally, perhaps,  a  Latin  city  (Lev  ,  1,  38),  but  from  it* 
position  it  is  generally  attributed  to  the  Sabine*.  No- 
mentum  was  finally  conquered,  with  several  other 
towns,  A.U.C.  417,  and  admitted  to  the  participation 
of  the  privileges  granted  to  Latin  municipal  cities. 
(Lie.,  8,  14.)  It  was,  however,  but  an  insignificant 
place  m  the  time  of  Propertius  (4,  10).  It*  territory 
waa  nevertheless  long  celebrated  for  the  produce  of 
its  vineyard* ;  and  hence,  hi  the  time  of  Seneca  ami 
Pliny,  iti  find  that  land  in  tins  district  was  sold  for 
enormous  sums.  The  former  bad  aa  estate  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  town,  which  was  hi*  favourite  retreat. 
(Bpirti,  104.—  Plin.,  14,  4.  —  CebemeUa,  R.  R.,  9, 
3.)  The  wine  of  Momentum  is  commended  by  Athe- 
naus  (1,  48)  and  Martial  (1,  85).  The  poet  had  a 
farm 'near  this  spot,  to  which  he  make*  frequent  allu- 
sion*.   (Cramer's  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  366.) 

NonIobis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  to  the  northwest  of 
Pbeneas,  and  en  the  confines  of  Achate.  It  wa»  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  moo  Mains  and  perpendicular  rooks, 
over  which  the  celebrated  torrent  Styx  precipitated  it- 
self to  join  the  river  Crethja  ;  the  waters  were  said  to- 
be  poisonous,  and  to  possess  the  property  of  dissolving 
metah)  and  other  hard  substance*  exposed  to  their  ac- 
tion. (Pttusan.,  8,  18  —  Mm.,  3,  10*.—  Yitruvn  8, 
3.)  Herodotus  describes  the  Nooaerian  Styx  aa  a  scan- 
ty rill,  distilling  from  th*  rock,  and  falling  into  a  hol- 
low basin  surrounded  by  a  wall  (8,  76).—  Pso sanies 
only  saw  the  rain*  of  Nooseris.  (Compare  Stepkan. 
Bye.,  t.  «.  NuMMpif.)  PooqoeviHe  informs  us,  that 
the  fail  of  the  Styx,  which  ia  now  called  Mauronen, 
or  the  •'  Black  Water,"  is  to  be  seen  near  the  village 
of  Yrmneri,  and  somewhat  to  Urn  south  of  CalatrU*. 
He  describes  it  as  streaming  in  a  aheet  of  foam  from 
one  of  the  loftiest  precipices  of  Mount  Cketmee,  and 
afterward  uniting  with  the  Cratbie  in  the  Valley  of 
Kltmkinai*.  (Voyage,  vol  6,  p.  460.)  The  rock* 
above  Nonacri*  are  called  Aroanii  Montea  by  Pea- 
sant**. (Cramer's  Ancient  Greet*,  vol.  3,  p.  814.). 
The  epithet  Nonacriue  is  sometimes  used  by  the  po- 
ets in  toe  sense  of  "Arcadian."  Thus,  Ovid  employ* 
it  m  speaking  of  Evsnder,  as  being  an  Arcadian  by 
birth  (Ast.,  5)  97),  and  ala*  of  Aialanta.  (JTel.,  8, 
438.)  . 

Nome*  Maioklos,  a  Latin  grammarian.  The 
period  when  he  nourished  ia  net  exactly  known.  It' 
baa  been  supposed,  however,  from  hia  citing  no  writer 
later  than  Apuleiua,  that  he  lived  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  eentory.  Hamberger  believes  him  to  have 
been  contemporary  with  Constantino  (Zvneri.  Nathr. 
ton  den  corn.  Sehriftet. ,  vol.  6,  p.  788),  while  Fknccia*, 
relying  on  a  passage  of  Ausonius  (Prof tee.  Bttrdeg., 
o.  18),  where  mention  is  made  of  s  MsrceUus,  t  gram- 
marian of  Narbo,  thinks  that  our  author  could  not  bava 
lived  earlier  than  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century. 
(Pmec.,  ieintrti  it  deerep.  Hng.  Lot.  eenect,.  p.  303.) 
Nonius  Msrcetto*  is  somamed.  in  some  manuscripts, 
Peripatetiene  TUturieneio,  because  perhaps  he  bad?  . 
studied  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  in  the  library  ap- 
pended to  Hadrian'*  f  ibwtine  vilbt.  He  has  left  be- 
hind him  a  work  entitled  "  Dt  proprietate  termentim," 
divided  into  nineteen  obaptere.  It  ia  occupied  win* 
grammatical  topics,  except  the  last  six  chapters,  vrlaehr 
treat  of  matters  connected  principally  with  the  sub- 
jeer  of  srebworegy.  (Gotkcfred.,  Aue*.  Let.  Hng.,  p. 
.483.?   In  th*  extracts  from  the  ancient  panunari- 
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■us,  who  had  written  on  the  difference  between  word*, 
extracts  published  by  Gothofredua  (Godefroi),  among 
others,  we  find  fragments  of  the  writings  of  Marcellus 
(p.  1386).  Some  modem  critics  bare  formed  rather 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  Nonius  Marcellos.  G.  J. 
Vossius  says  that  he  is  deficient  in  learning  and  judg- 
ment;  and  Justus  U'pstus  tresis  him  as  a  man  of  very 
weak  mind.  (Vo$;  it  Philolol.,  6,  13.  —  Lip*.,  An- 
ray.  Ltd.,  t,  4.)  On  the  other  hand,  Iaaac  Vossius 
laments  the  hard  fate  of  this  grammarian,  whom,  ac- 
cording to  him,  modem  scholars  hate  been  accustomed 
to  insult  because  unable  to  understand  his  writings 
(id  Catuli.,  p.  SIS).  It  it  certain,  that  no  ancient 
grammarian  is  so  rich  in  his  citations  from  previous 
writers,  which  he  often  gives  without  passing  any 
opinion  upon  them.  It  is  sufficient,  however,  for 
modern  scholars  to  obtain  these  citations ;  nor  need 
they,  in  fact,  regret  tha.t  the  compiler  has  not  append- 
ed to  them  his  individual  sentiments.  (Schotl,  Hut. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  8,  p.  810,  teqq.) 

Novrrus,  I.  a  native  of  Psnopolia  in  Egypt,  snd 
distinguished  for  his  poetical  abilities.  The  precise 
period  when  he  flourished  is  involved  m  great  un- 
certainty, nor  is  anything  known  with  accuracy  re- 
specting the  circumstances  of  his  life.  Conjecture 
has  been  called  in  to  supply  the  place  of  positive  infor- 
mation. Nonnus  waa,  as  appears  from  his  produc- 
tions, a  man  of  great  erudition,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  was  either  educated  at  Alexandras,  or  had 
lived  in  that  city,  where  all  the  Greek  erudition  cen- 
tred during  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  era. — Waa 
he  horn  a  Christian,  or  did  he  embrace  Christianity 
after  he  had  reached  a  certain  age  1  We  have  here  a 
question  about  which  the  ancienta  have  left  as  in  com- 
plete uncertainty.  The  author  of  the  Dumytiaca  must 
have  been  a  pagan ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
any  Chriatisn,  even  supposing  thst  he  had  made  the 
Greek  mythology  a  subject  of  deep  study,  would  have 
felt  inclined  to  turn  his  attention  to  a  theme,  in  treat- 
ing of  which  he  mast  inevitably  shock  the  feelings  and 
incur  the  censure  of  his  fellow-Christians.  And  yet 
Nonnus  composed  also  a  Christian  poem.— It  is  prob- 
able, then,  that  be  waa  at  first  a  pagan,  and  embraced 
the  new  religion  at  a  subsequent  period  of  his  life. 
But  here  a  new  difficulty  presents  itself.  How  comes 
it  that  no  Christian  writer  of  the  time  makes  mention 
of  the  conversion  of  a  man  who  must  have  acquired  a 
high  reputation  for  learning?  To  explain  this  silence, 
it  net  been  supposed  that  Nonnus  was  one  of  those 
pagan  philosophers  snd  sophists,  who  were  a  party  in 
the  tumult  at  Alexandra,  which  had  been  excited  by 
the  intolerance  of  the  bishop  Theophilus.  To  escape 
the  vengeance  of  their  opponents,  some  of  these  phi- 
losophers expatriated  themselves,  others  submitted  to 
baptism.  If  Nonnus  was  in  the  number  of  the  latter, 
it  may  easily  be  conceived  that  the  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters of  the  day  could  derive  no  advantage  to  their 
cause  from  his  conversion.  ( Wtichert,  dt  Nome  P*- 
nopoittano,  Vittb.,  1810.)  This  hypothesis  fixes  the 
period  when  Nonnus  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fourth, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was 
then  contemporary  with  Synosius.  Now,  among  the 
letters 'of  this  philosopher,  there  is  one  (Ep.  43,  a4 
Amu  tat.)  in  which  he  recommends  a  certain  Soeena, 
son  of  Nonnus,  a  young  man  who,  he  savs,  has  re- 
ceived a  very  careful  education.  He  speaka,  on  this 
-tame  occasion,  of  the  misfortune  into  which  Soaena's 
father  had  fallen,  of  losing  all  his  property,  and  this 
very  circumstance  suits  perfectly  well  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  involved  in  the  troubles  at  Alexandres, 
which  had  for  their  result  the  pillaging  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  pagans. — We  hsve  already  remarked  that 
there  exiat  two  poems  composed  by  Nonnus :  one  of 
these,  the  fruit,  probably,  of  bis  old  sge,  is  a  stranger 
to  profane  literature ;  it  is  a  paraphrase  on  the  gospel 
of  St.  John.    The  other  ia  entitled  tuonouud  or 


haooaputi.   It  is  in  48  books  or  cantos,  and  arm  an 
account  of  the  adventures  of  Dionysus  or  Bacchoe, 
from  the  time  of  his  birth  to  his  return  from  hit  expe- 
dition into  India  t  and  the  early  books  alio  contain, 
by  way  of  introduction,  the  history  of  Europe  mi 
Cadmus,  the  battle  of  the  giants,  and  nomejona  other 
mythological  stories.    Tbere  are  few  works  about  tbt 
merits  of  which  the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  beat 
more  divided  than  this  laet-mentioned  production  of 
Nonnus.    He  who  Would  be  a  competent  judge  h 
this  matter,  must  possess  as  much  taste  si  erudition, 
and,  unfortunately,  these  two  qualities  are  not  often 
found  united  in  the  ssme  individual.   The  firat  edits! 
of  Nonnua,  Falckenberg,  a  philologist  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, carried  bis  admiration  ao  far  aa  to  place  Ibe  poet 
on  a  level  with  Homer.    Julius  Cesar  Sealiget  cm 
preferred  him  to  Homer ;  while  Politian  and  Muretn, 
without  carrying  their  enthusiasm  to  such  sn  extreme, 
held  him,  however,  in  the  highest  estimation.  On  tbt 
other  hand,  Nicholas  Heinaius,  Peter  Cimeue,  Joseph 
Scaliger,  and  Rapin,  allowed  Nonnus  no  merit  what- 
ever.   The  truth  probably  lies  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes.— In  order  to  judge  fairly  of  Nonnua,  we  mosi 
be  careful  to  put  away  from  our  minds  every  idea  of 
a  regular  epic  poem,  and  most  consider  the  Aunm- 
curd  merely  as  a  species  of  exercise  or  dsclamadoa 
(jttXtrij)  in  verse,  which  bss  served  the  author  for  a 
groundwork  on  which  to  display  the  fruits  of  vast  read- 
ing and  research.    If  we  view  the  poem  in  this  light, 
we  shall  find  that  it  is  not  even  wanting  in  a  regain 
plan,  and  that  there  reigns  throughout  it  all  that  order 
and  method  which  suffice  for  such  s  production.  A 
man  of  taste  very  probably  would  never  have  selectai 
snch  a  theme,  yet  Nonnus  has  displayed  great  aprril 
in  the  management  of  its  details.    Hie  work  b  i* 
tingoiahed  by  a  great  variety  of  fables,  by  the  beauty 
of  the  images  employed,  and  by  the  correctness  of  this 
sentiments  which  it  contains ;  yet  his  style  it  ooeqnal, 
sometimes  bordering  on  simplicity,  often  emphatic; 
sometimes  eaay  and  graceful,  but  much  more  freaueiitrj 
languid,  prolix,  and  trivial.    (Consult  Otaeanf,  ffen- 
nit*  eon  Panopoiu,  dtr  Dicker,  dec,  Peteni.,  1817, 
4 to.)— But,  whatever  may  be  the  rank  which  is  to  be 
assigned  to  Nonnus  in  the  list  of  poets,  his  Aiomiori 
certainly  possess  a  strong  interest  for  us  aa  i  net 
storehouse  of  mythological  traditions.    It  ia  sufficient, 
in  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  work, 
when  considered  in  this  light,  .to  recollect  the  great 
number  of  poems  of  every  kind  of  which  Bacchus  aid 
hie  mysterious  rites  were  the  subject,  and  of  wbca 
nothing  now  remains  to  us  but  the  mere  titles  and  i 
few  fragments  preserved  by  the  erudition  of  Non- 
nus.   Among  these  works  that  have  than  perished 
may  be  enumerated  five  tragediea,  bearing  each  the 
title  of  "  The  BtuxJunta"  and  having  for  their  at- 
thora  iEechylua,  Cleophon,  Iophon,  Xenoclea,  and 
Epigenes ;  two  other  tragedies  of  .fEachylus,  namelj, 
"  The  Batteridtt"  and  "Semele;"  a  piece  by  Can* 
nue;  three  pieces  of  uEscbylus,  Euripides,  snd  lopbon, 
each  entitled  "  Pentium ;"  two  of  Sophocles,  each  en 
titled  "Aihamat;"  a  sstyric  drama  under  the  eats* 
name  by  Xenoclea ;  various  comedies  entitled  the 
"  Btechanttt,"  by  Epicharmns,  Antiphanes,  Duck*, 
and  I.yaippua ;  together  with  a  boat  or  dithyrambies, 
and  other  worka  both  in  prose  and  verse.— Hermani 
remarks,  that  Nonnua  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  re- 
storer of  the  hexameter.   After  the  example  of  Ho- 
mer, the  poets  anterior  to  Nonnua  placed  the  ccsoral 
pause  on  the  firat  syllable  of  the  third  foot  (called  tbt 
penlhemimeral  pause  in  the  language  of  the  gramma- 
rians); they  did  not,  however,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sider that  the  verses  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  are 
rich  in  dactyls,  and  that  their  own  hexameters  wets 
rendered  harsh  by  reason  of  the  many  spondees  they 
contained.   What  alto  interfered  with  the  harmony 
of  their  lines  waa  the  practice  of  regarding  as  abort 
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•  vowsl  placed  before  i  mate  followed  by  a  liquid, 
ig  which  they  directly  departed  from  Homeric  usage. 
Nonnus,  on  bis  part,  replaced  a  portion  of  the  spondees 
by  dactyls,  introduced  the  trochaic  caesura  in  the  third 
foot,  baniahed  the  trochees  from  the  fourth,  made  long 
the  vowels  followed  by  a  mute  with  a  liquid,  excluded 
the  hiatua  excepting  in  phrases  borrowed  from  Homer, 
and  which  had  received  the  aanction  of  sges,  and  in- 
terdicted hiinaelf  the  licenae  of  making  the  cssura 
fall  upon  a  short  ayllable.    If  by  these  changes  the 
hexameter  lost  somewhat  of  its  atatelineas  and  grav- 
ity, it  gained,  at  the  same  lime,  in  point  of  fulness 
and  elegance.    In  fine,  versification,  which  had  be- 
soms too  easy,  now  resumed  the  rank  of  an  art. 
[Hermann,  Orphic*,  p.  60.— Id.,  Elem.  Doctr.  Melr., 
p.  333,  erf.  Lip:,  1816.)   A  good  edition  of  Nonnus 
is  still  a  desideratum.    The  first  edition  of  the  Alow- 
etaxd  waa  given  by  Falckenberg,  from  a  manuscript 
which  is  now  at  Vienna,  from  the  Plantin  press,  Ant- 
werp, 1569,  in  4to.    It  contained  merely  the  Greek 
text.  This  edition  was  reprinted  by  Wochel,  with  a 
poor  translation  by  Lubin,  at  Hanover,  in  1606,  in  8vo. 
Cuiueus  published  in  1610,  at  Leyden,  Animadvertio- 
at*  in  Nonnum,  with  a  dissertation  on  the  poet  by 
Daniel  Heinsius,  and  conjectures  by  Scaliger,  which 
Wechel  afterward  joined  to  his  edition  of  1605,  pre- 
fixing, at  the  same  time,  a  new  title-page.    Few  of  the 
learned,  after  this,  occupied  themselves  with  Nonnus. 
In  1783,  Villoiaon  published  in  bis  EpittoUt  Vinari- 
euu  (Turin,  4*o),  some  good  corrections  made  by  an 
anonymous  scholar  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  edi- 
tion of  1666.    In  1809,  Moser  gave  an  edition  of  aix 
books  of  the  Atowotoxa  (namely,  from  the  8th  to  the 
13th  inclusive)  at  Heidelberg.   The  pan  here  edited 
contains  the  exploits  of  Bacchus  previously  to  his  In- 
dian expedition.    It  is  accompanied  with  notes,  and 
with  arguments  for  the  entire  poem.  The  latest  and 
best  edition,  however,  of  the  Atowotoca  is  that  of 
Grcie,  Up:,  1819-1826,  2  vols.  8vo.    The  notes  to 
this  are  merely  critical.    The  editor  has  promised  sn 
explanatory  and  copious  commentary ;  but  this  has  not 
yet  appeared.    {Scholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  79, 
says.)— The  other  work  of  Nonnus,  the  paraphrase  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  waa  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Aldus  Manotius  at  Venice,  about  1501.    (Compare,  in 
relation  to  this  rue  edition,  Annul,  da  Aides,  vol.  1, 
p.  438.)  The  best  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Paaaow, 
Lift.,  1834.    The  Paraphrase  was  translated  into  Lat- 
in by  several  scholars,  and  has  been  very  frequently  re- 
printed.  (Consult  Fabriciiu,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  687, 
etqe.)  Daniel  Heinsius  has  criticized  this  production 
wo  severely  in  bis  Arutarchut  Sacer  (Lugd.  Bat., 
1687,  8vo).    The  style  is  clear  and  easy,  though  not 
very  remarkable  for  poetry :  the  reproach,  however, 
which  some  make  against  it,  that  the  work  contains 
sipressions  which  csuse  bis  orthodoxy  to  be  suspect- 
ed, is  not  well  grounded.   The  work  is,  in  fact,  of 
some  value,  as  it  contains  a  few  important  readings, 
which  bsve  been  of  considerable  use  to  the  editors  of 
the  Greek  Testament.   It  omits  the  woman  taken  in 
adultery  which  we  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth 
chapter  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  and  which  is  considered 
by  Griesbach  and  many  other  critics  to  be  an  interpola- 
tion.  In  chapter  19,  verse  1 4,  Nonnus  appears  to  have 
read  "  about  the  third  boor"  instead  of  "  the  tilth." 
(Consult  Grietiach,  ad  loe.) — There  is  also  extant 
"A  Collection  of  Histories  or  Fables,"  which  is  ci- 
ted by  Gregory  Nsziauzen  in  bis  work  against  Julian, 
and  which  is  ascribed  by  some  critics  to  the  author 
of  the  "Dionxsiaca."    But  Bentley  has  given  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  collection  was  composed 
by  another  individual  of  the  same  name.  {Bentley, 
Diet.  tmPhalarie,  p.  80,  ed.  1816.)— II.  An  ecclesi- 
astical writer,  whose  era  is  not  ascertained.   He  is 
supposed,  however,  to  bsve  flourished  subsequently  to 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  before  the  eleventh. 


This  Nonnus  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  pre- 
ceding. {Bentley  on  I'halaru,  p.  80,  ed.  1816  )  He 
was  the  author  of  a  commentary  on  Gregory  Nazian- 
zen's  invectives  against  Julian,  and  of  another  on  the 
funeral  discourse  pronounced  by  the  ssme  father  in 
memory  of  St.  Basil.  The  first  of  these  commenta- 
ries, if  they  strictly  deserve  this  name,  contains  a  col- 
lection of  sll  the  mythological  notices  and  legends  ts> 
which  Gregory  makes  allusion  in  the  course  of  his  two 
works  against  Julian :  the  second  contains  all  the  no- 
tices of  Greek  history  introduced  into  the  funeral  dis- 
course on  St.  Basil.  An  edition  of  the  former  waa 
given  by  Montague,  Eton,  1610,  4to,  and  of  (he  latter 
in  Creuzer's  Oputcula  Mytholugica,  etc.,  laps.,  1817. 
8vo.  Bentley  gives  some  amusing  examples  of  the 
mistakes  commited  by  this  Nonnus.  (Diss,  on  Phot., 
L  c.) — III.  (sometimes  celled  Nonus)  A  Greek  phy- 
sician, end  author  of  a  medical  work  still  extant,  en- 
tiled 'EiriTOfu)  T#f  larpuajc  uiruavc  rixvyc*  "  An  epit- 
ome  of  the  whole  Medical  Art."  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life,  except  that  he  composed  bis  work  at  the 
command  of  the  Emperor  Constantino  Porphyrogeni- 
tus  (to  whom  also  it  is  dedicated),  who  was  moat  prob- 
ably the  seventh  of  that  name,  and  who  died  A.D.  959. 
The  real  name  of  Nonnus  is  supposed  by  Freind, 
Sprengel,  and  Bernard  to  have  been  Theophsnes,  as 
be  ia  called  so  in  one  MS.,  snd  as  a  physician  of  that 
name  is  found  to  have  lived  in  the  10th  century.  In 
three  MSS.  the  work  is  anonymous,  and  there  is  only 
one  which  mentions  the  name  of  Nonnus.  This  epiU 
ome  is  divided  into  197  chapters,  snd  contains  a  short 
account  of  most  diseases  snd  their  treatment.  It  con- 
tains very  little  that  is  original,  and  ia  almost  entirely 
compiled  from  AStios,  Alexander  Tralliaous,  snd  Pan- 
lus  JCginets,  from  whom  whole  sentences  sre  tran- 
scribed with  hardly  any  variation. — There  are  only 
two  editions  of  this  work.  The  first  is  by  Martins 
(who  writes  the  author's  name  JVomu),  Argent.,  1668, 
8vo.  The  last  and  best  is  by  Bernard,  and  was  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  two  vole.  8ro,  Gotha  tt 
Amtt.,  1794,  1796,  with  copious  snd  learned  notes 
by  the  editor. 

Norba,  I.  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Antium, 
the  position  of  which  will  nearly  agree  with  the  littls 
place  now  called  Norma.  It  is  mentioned  among  the 
early  Latin  cities  by  Pliny  (8,  6);  and  Dionysios  of 
Halicamassna  speaks  of  it  as  no  obscure  city  of  that 
nation  (7,  13).  It  was  early  colonized  by  the  Romans 
as  an  advantageous  station  to  check  the  inroads  of  the 
Volsci.  {Lit.,  2,  84.)  The  zeal  which  it  displayed, 
at  a  later  day,  in  the  cause  of  Man  us,  drew  upon  it 
the  vengeance  of  the  adverse  faction.  Besieged  by 
Lepidus,  one  of  Sylla's  generals,  it  waa  opened  to 
him  by  treachery ;  but  the  undsnnled  inhabitants  chose 
rather  to  perish  by  their  own  hands  than  become  the 
victims  of  a  bloody  conqueror.  (Appian,  BelL  Ct»., 
1, 94.)  The  name  of  C.  Norbanoa,  who  waa  descend- 
ed from  a  distinguished  family  of  this  city,  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  history  of  those  disastrous  times  as  a 
conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Marios.  (Cromer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  106.)— II.  A  town  of  Apulia, 
northwest  of  Egnatia.  The  intervening  distance  is 
given  on  the  Tabula  Tbeodoeiana  at  16  miles.  This 
ancient  site  is  supposed  to  snswer  nearly  to  that  of 
Comertano.  (RomanelU,  vol.  8,  p.  179. — Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  S,  p.  300.)— -III.  Cessrea,  a  city  ia 
the  northwestern  part  of  Lusitania.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Colonia  Iforbentu  or  Casariana.  (Pirn.,  4,  St. — 
Id.,  4,  86.)  The  ruins  of  this  place  sre  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  modem  Alcantara.    {  Vkert,  Geogr.,  V.  2,  p.  896. > 

NotBAHSs,  C,  a  native  of  Norba,  of  a  distinguish- 
ed family,  snd  a  conspicuous  leader  on  the  side  of  Ma- 
rios,  {rid.  Norba  I.) 

NoalcOH,  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  wa» 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Danube,  on  the  west  by 
Vindelicia  and  Rhsslis,  on  the  east  by  Pannonia,  and: 
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m  the  tooth  by  IUyricum  and  Gmllia  Citalpioa.  It 
wm  separated  from  Viodelieia  by  the  CEnua  or  inn, 
and  from  Gallis  Cisalpina  by  the  Alpea  Carnicie  or 
Julia;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  determine  tbe  limita  be- 
tween Noricum  and  Pannouia,  aa  they  differed  at  va- 
rious time*.  During  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Mount  Cetiua  and  part  of  the  ri?er  Murine 
IMur)  appear  to  have  formed  the  boundaries,  and 
Noricum  would  thus  correspond  to  the  modem  Styria, 
Carinthia,  s»d  Salzburg,  and  to  part  of  Austria  and 
Jtwii.  A  geographer  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of 
Constants,  the  eon  of  Constantino  the  Great,  in- 
cludes Gwmania,  Rrwtia,  and  the  Ager  Noricua  in 
one  province.  (Bode,  Mvthograpki  Valicani,  vol.  2.) 
Noricum  ia  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  diviaion  of 
the  Roman  empire  made  by  Augustus,  but  it  may  be 
included  among  tbe  Eparchies  of  tbe  Cesar.  (Stra- 
ta, 840.) — Noricum  was  divided  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts  by  a  branch  of  the  Alps,  called  the  Alpea  Nori- 
est.  These  mountains  appear  to  have  been  inhabited 
from  the  earliest  times  by  various  tribes  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, of  whom  the  most  celebrated  were  toe  Norici 
(whence  tbe  country  obtained  its  name),  a  remnant  of 
the  Tauriaci.  Noricum  waa  conquered  by  Augustus ; 
bat  it  ia  uncertain  whether  be  reduced  it  into  the  form 
of  a  province.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a 
province  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  who  founded  tbe 
colony  Seberia,  which  waa  afterward  included  in  Pan- 
nooia. (Ptin.,  8,  37.)  It  was  under  tbe  government 
of  a  procurator,  (Tacit.,  Hat.,  1,  11.)  From  (ho 
"  Netttia  Imperii"  we  learn,  that  Noricum  waa  sub- 
sequently divided  into  two  provinces,  Noricum  Bi- 
penee  and  Noricum  Mediterraneum,  which  were  sep- 
arated from  each  other  by  the  Alpea  Noncw.  In  tbe 
former  of  these,  which  lay  along  tbe  Danube,  a  strong 
military  force  waa  always  stationed,  under  the  com- 
mand ef  a  Dux. — In  addition  to  the  Norici,  Noricum 
waa  inhabited  in  the  west  by  the  Sevacea,  AJauni,  and 
Ambiaootii,  and  tbe  east  by  the  Atnbidravi  or  Ambi- 
draoi :  but  of  these  tribes  we  know  scarcely  anything 
except  the  names.  Of  the  towns  of  Noricum  the  best 
known  was  Noreia,  the  capital  of  the  Tauriaci  or  No- 
rici, which  waa  besieged  in  tbe  time  of  Cesar  by  the 
powerful  nation  of  the  Boii.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  1, 4.)  It 
was  subsequently  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  (Ptin., 
8,  38.)  The  only  other  towns  worthy  of  mention 
ware,  Juvanum  (Saltburg),  in  tbe  western  pert  of  the 
province  ;  Boiodurum  (Intutadl),  at  tbe  junction  of 
she  Inn  and  Danube ;  and  Ovilia,  or  Ovilabe,  or  Ovikv- 
va  ( Welt),  southeast  of  Boiodurum,  a  Roman  colo- 
ny founded  by  Marcua  Aureliua. — The  iron  of  Nor- 
icum was  in  much  request  among  the  Romans  (Pirn-, 
84,  41),  and,  sccording  to  Polybius,  gold  was  once 
(bond  in  this  province  in  great  abundance.  (Peiyb.,  ap. 


Strab.,  308  —  Encycl.  Us.  Kaotei.,  vol.  16,  p.  874.) 
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NotTU,  a  name  given  to  the  goddess 
the  Vulsinii.   (Lrry.  7,  8.)  Tet 
Nereis.    (Apolog.,  c.  34.) 
Nothus,  the  surname  of  Darius  Ochos  among  the 
Greeks.    (Vid.  Ochus.) 

Notion,  the  harbour  of  Colophon,  in  Aaia  Minor. 
After  the  destruction  of  Colophon  by  Lysimsehus,  snd 
the  death  of  that  prince,  Notium  became  a  flourishing 
city,  and  would  seem  from  some  authorities  to  have 
assumed  tbe  nsrae  of  Colophon  instead  of  ita  own. 
New  Colophon  certainly  occupied  a  different  site  from 
she  ancient  city.   (Ptin.,  5,  89.— Lie.,  87,  88.) 

Noma,  the  south  wind  (from  tbe  Greek  Noro*),  and 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Auster.  Tbe  term  vdraf 
itself  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  same  root 
with  xoric,  "dampness"  or  "  humidity"  with  reference 
to  the  damp  and  humid  character  of  the  south  wind  in 
both  Greece  and  Italy.  (Aul.  GM-,  2,  33.)  It  is 
also  spoken  of  by  the  ancient*  a*  a  stormy  wind. 
(Herat  ,  Epoa\,  10,  18. — Vtrg.,  Jin., «,  866.— Osad,' 
Hit.,  3, 13.) 
WM 
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NoviaU,  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  about  ten  milts 
northeast  of  Vercelke,  and  to  the  west  of  Mediolanura. 
Tbe  modern  name  is  Novara.  It  wsa  situate  on  t 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  la  Gagna.  (Tacit.,  Hist., 
1,  70.— Plin.,  17,  33.) 

Novssioa,  a  town  of  tbe  Ubii,  on  the  west  of  the 
Rhine,  now  called  Neues,  and  situate  near  Colcgiu. 
(Tacit.,  Hist.,  4,  38.)  Ptolemy  caUa  it  Nowuoiw, 
and  Gregory  of  Toura  iVteisistm.  The  name  Not*. 
sium  occurs  among  the  writer*  of  the  middle  apt. 
(Peru.,  Mm.  Germ.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  318,  459.1 

Noviodohos,  I.  a  city  of  the  Biturigea  Cubi,  in  Gal- 
lia Aqoitsnice.  (Cos.,  B.  G.,  7, 13.)  D'Anville  asi 
Mannert  agree  in  placing  its  site. near  the  modem 
Nouan.  The  more  correct  location,  however,  would 
be  Noua*vU-Fuz(tier.  (Lemavre,  Ini.  Geogr.,  as1 
Cat.,  t.  »->—  II.  A  city  ef  Gallia  Lugdunensis.  on  it* 
river  Liger  or  Loire.  It  corresponds  to  the  moden 
Nevert.  (Cat.,  B.  G.,  7,  65.)  In  tbe  Itim.  Ant.,}. 
867,  it  is  called  Nivirsum.— III.  A  city  of  the  Smb. 
tones,  in  Gallia  Belgica,  now  Souses*.  It  waa  moa 
commonly  called  Augusta  Suettonum  or  Sutssioma. 
(Cat.,  B.  C,  3,  \%.—Buckof  uud  Miller,  WSrtei 
der  Geogr.,  p.  138.) 

Novionioos,  or  Naoaueos,  I.  or  Novioauasm,  i 
city  of  the  Batsvi,  now  Nimuegen.  In  the  Peouofflt 
Table  it  is  called  Niumaga. — II.  The  capital  of  tat 
Lex  ubii  or  Lixovii,  in  Gallia  Lugdunenaia.  Accost- 
ing to  Mannert,  it  corresponds  to  tbe  modem  Cats; 
others,  however,  are  in  favour  of  the  modem  lions. 
— III.  or  Augusta  Neoaetum,  tbe  capital  of  tbe  N Ma- 
tes, now  Snares. — IV-  A  city  of  tbe  Biturigea  Vin- 
ci, in  Gallia  Aquitanica.  According  to  Mannert,  it  a 
now  CattiUam,  not  far  from  tbe  mouth  of  the  Gvmu. 
Reicberd.  however,  decides  in  favour  of  Cattetwu  it 
Medoc.—V.  A  city  of  Britain,  the  capital  of  Regai, 
the  remains  of  which  may  bo  traced  at  Weariest!, 
near  Croydon.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  pt  2,  a. 
169  )— VI.  A  city  of  the  Trevnri,  on  tbe  Moaella,  an 
Numageu  or  Neumagen. — VII.  A  city  of  tbe  Ven> 
msndui,  in  Belgica  Secuada,  now  Neym.  It  ia  aba 
caMed  Noviosutn  or  Noviomem.  (Porta-,  Moa.  Gens 
HUt.,  vol  1,  p.  80,  «3.  148,  dee.) 

No*,  one  of  the  meet  ancient  deities,  daughter  si 
Chaos.  From  her  union  with  bar  brother  Erebus,  aba 
gave  birth  to  tbe  Day  and  the  Light.  She  waa  aba 
the  mother  of  the  Peres),  Hespe  rides.  Dreams,  of  Ob- 
cord.  Death,  Memos,  Fraud,  dec.  8be  is  called  tj 
some  of  the  poets  the  mother  of  sll  things,  of  goat » 
well  as  of  men,  and  waa  worshipped  with  great  solem- 
nity. A  black  sheep  and  a  cock,  the  latter  aa  announ- 
cing the  approach  of  day,  were  sacrificed  to  her.— 
Night  was  represented  under  various  forms :  aa  ndit| 
in  a  chariot  preceded  by  tbe  constellations,  with  wian, 
to  denote  the  rapidity  of  her  course ;  as  traversing  lis 
firmament  seated  in  her  csr,  and  covered  with  a  bistk 
veil  studded  with  stars.  Sometimes  bar  veil  seeoa  Is 
be  Hosting  on  the  wind,  while  ahe  approaches  the  earth 
10  extinguish  s  flaming  torch  which  she  carries  in  set 
band.  She  has  often  bees  confounded  with  Diana, « 
the  moon  :  and  her  statue  wss  placed  in  the  temple  ef 
that  goddess  at  Ephesns.  (Hygvt.,  Prof.— Sensed 
Virg.,  JSn ..  6,  360  —  Tiiitfl,  S,  4,  17.— Ftrg.,  £» 
8,  731,  dec.) 

NucttU,  I.  a  town  of  Cisalpine  Gasl,  north  ef  Bru 
ellum.  now  iMttert.  (Plat  ,  p.  84.)— II.  A  city  sf 
Umbria,  some  distance  to  the  north  of  Speietiom.  and 
situate  on  the  Flaminian  W«y.  It  ia  new  Nteaa, 
It  it  noticed  by  Slrsbo  for  its  manufacture  of  wooden 
vessels.  (Strab  ,  887.)— III.  A  town  of  Camparis, 
about  twelve  miles  sooth  uf  Nola,  now  Ntcera  at  Pa- 
garni.  The  appellation  of  Alfatetna  waa  commonly  at- 
tached to  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  plscea  of 
the  same  name.  (Lis.,  10,41.— Pits,,  8. 6.)  It  was 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Pelaegi  Saneates. 
(Comm.,  a*.  San.  ai        T,  738.)  Rueerie  was 
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besieged  by  Hannibal  after  bis  unaueceeaful  attack  on 
Kola,  and,  on  it>  being  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  he 
caused  it  to  be  sacked  and  burned.  (Lie.,  S3,  IS.)  We 
barn  from  Tacitus  (Arm.,  13, 31),  that,  under  the  reign 
of  Nero,  Nuceria  was  restored  and  colonized.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  818.) 

No/thones,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  territory 
•spears  to  have  corresponded  to  the  southeastern  part 
oi  Mecklenburg.    (Tacit.,  Germ.,  40.) 

Nous  PompilTds,  the  second  king  of  Rome,  was, 
according  to  tradition,  a  native  of  the  Sabine  town  of 
Cures.   On  the  death  of  Romulus,  the  senate  at  first 
chose  no  king,  and  took  upon  itself  the  government 
of  the  state  ;  but,  as  the  people  were  more  oppress- 
ively treated  than  before,  they  insisted  that  a  king 
should  be  appointed.    A  contest,  however,  arose,  re- 
specting the  choice  of  a  monarch,  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Sabines,  and  it  was  at  length  agreed  that 
the  former  should  select  a  king  out  of  the  latter. 
Their  choice  fell  upon  Noma  Pompilius,  who  was  re- 
vered by  all  for  his  wisdom,  which,  according  to  a 
popular  tradition,  he  had  derived  from  Pythagoras. 
Hums  would  not,  however,  accept  the  sovereignty  till 
he  was  assured  by  the  auspices  that  the  gods  approved 
of  his  election.    Instructed  by  the  Camena  or  Nymph 
Iberia,  he  founded  the  whole  system  of  the  Roman 
religion ;  he  increased  the  number  of  Augurs,  regula- 
ted the  duties  of  the  Pontificea,  end  appointed  the 
FUmines,  the  Vestal  Virgins,  and  the  Salii.    He  for- 
bade all  costly  sacrifices,  and  allowed  no  blood  to  be 
shed  upon  the  altars,  nor  any  images  of  the  gods  to 
oe  made.   In  order  to  afford  a  proof  that  all  his  insti- 
tutions were  sanctioned  by  divine  authority,  he  is  said 
to  have  given  s>  plain  entertainment,  in  earthenware 
dishes,  to  the  noblest  among  bis  subjects,  during 
which,  upon  the  appearance  of  Egeria,  all  the  dishes 
were  changed  into  golden  vessels,  and  the  food  into 
viands  fit  for  the  gods.    Numa  also  divided  among 
his  subjects  the  lands  which  Romulus  had  conquered 
in  war ;  and  he-secured  their  inviolability  by  ordering 
landmarks  to  be  set  on  every  portion,  which  were  con- 
secrated to  Terminus,  the  god  of  boundaries.    He  di- 
vided the  artisans,  according  to  their  trades,  into  nine 
companies  or  corporations.    During  his  reign,  which 
if  said  to  have  lasted  thirty-nine  years,  no  war  was 
carried  on  t  the  gates  of  Janus  were  shut,  and  a  tem- 
ple was  built  to  Faith.    He  died  of  gradual  decay,  in 
a  good  old  age,  and  was  buried  under  the  hill  Janieu- 
lom ;  and  near  him,  in  a  separate  tomb,  were  buried 
the  books  of  bis  laws  and  ordinances. — Such  was  the 
traditional  account  of  the  reign  of  Noma  Pompilius, 
who  belongs  to  a  period  in  which  it  ia  impossible  to 
separate  truth  from  fiction.    According  to  Niebuhr, 
and  the  writers  who  adopt  his  views  of  Roman  his- 
tory, the  reign  of  Noma  is  considered,  in  its  political 
aspect,  only  as  a  representation  of  die  union  between 
the  Sabines  and  the  original  inhabitants  of  Rome,  or, 
in  other  words,  between  the  tribes  of  the  Titienses 
rod  the  Ramnes.    (La.,  1,  18,  »eqq. — Dion.  Hal.,  2, 
59.  itqq. — Cie  ,  it  Repub.,  3,  13,  tern  —Pint.,  Vit. 
Hum. — Histories  of  Some,  by  Niebuhr,  Arnold,  and 
Maiden- — Encyel.  Vs.  Kiowl,  vol.  16,  p.  363.) 

Nr/ajAirrlA,  a  celebrated  town  of  the  Celtiberi  in 
Spain,  on  the  river  Dorms  (now  the  Douro),  at  no 
rreat  distance  from  its  source.  (Strabo,  163. — Ap- 
<ien,  Rom.  Hitt.,  6,  91.)  It  appears  to  have  been 
he  capital  of  the  Arevaci  (Appian,  6,  e.  46,  66,  76. — 
*tol.,  t,  6).  bat  Pliny  states  that  it  was  a  town  of  the 
'elendones.  a  people  who  lived  a  little  to  the  north  of 
le  Arevaci.  jNunaantis  was  situate  on  a  steep  hid  of 
loderate  size.'  According  to  Floras  (3,  18),  it  pos- 
Msed  no  walls,  but  was  surrounded  on  three  sides 
f  very  thick  woods,  and  could  only  be  approached  on 
ne  side,  which  was  defended  by  ditches  and  palisades. 
ippicm,  0.  c.  79,  91  )  It  waa  twenty-four  stadia  in 
xcomference.     The  site  of  this  place  haa  been  a  snb- 
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ject  of  considerable  dispute ;  but  it  appears  most  prob- 
able that  its  rains  are  those  near  the  modern  PimH 
it  Don  Garray.  (Vkart,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  456.)-. 
Numantia  ia  memorable  m  history  tor  the  war  which  it 
carried  on  against  tbe  Romans  for  the  space  of  few- 
teen  years.  (Flor.,  3,  18.)  Strabo  states  that  tbe  wax 
lasted  twenty  years ;  bnt  he  appears,  aa  Caaaubon  has 
remarked,  to  include  in  this  period  the  contest  which 
was  carried  on  by  Viriatbus.  (Strab.,  163. — Casaub., 
ad  foe.)  The  Numantines  were  originally  induced  te 
engage  in  this  war  through  the  influence  of  Virialhus. 
They  were  first  opposed  by  QuinMa  Pompeius,  the 
consul,  B.C.  141,  who  was  defeated  with  great  slaugh- 
ter (Ores.,  6,  4),  and  who  afterward  offered  to  make 
peace  with  them,  on  condition  of  their  paying  thirty/ 
talents  of  silver.  This  negotiation  was  broken  off  by 
M.  Popillias,  who  succeeded  Pompeius,  B.C.  139. 
Popillius,  however,  did  not  meet  with  say  better  sue* 
cess  than  his  predecessor;  be  waa  ignominiooaly  de- 
feated, and  obliged  to  retire  from  the  country.  His 
successors,  Msncinus,  ratlins,  Lepidus,  sod  Pisa, 
met  with  similar  disasters ;  till  at  length  the  Romaa 
people,  alarmed  at  the  long  continuance  of  the  war,  ap- 
pointed the  younger  Scipio  Africanus  consul,  B.C.  194 
(twelve  years  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage),  for  the 
express  purpose  of  conquering  the  Numantines.  After 
levying  a  large  amy,  he  invested  the  place;  and  having 
ito  vain  endeavoured  to  take  it  by  storm,  he  turned  the 
siege  into  a  blockade,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
place,  B.C.  I3S,  at  the  end  ef  a  year  and  three  months 
from  tbe  time  of  his  first  attack.  Tbe  Numantines 
displayed  tbe  greatest  courage  and  heroism  during  the 
whole  of  the  siege;  and,  when  their  provisions  bad 
entirely  failed,  they  set  fire  to  the  city,  and  perished 


amid  the  flames.  (Ajopian,  lib.  t.—FUr.,Jt,  17,  ia. 
Know!.,  vol.  16,  p.  863.) 


-!**>.,  25s*.,  67.— Vett.  Pattre.,  3,4.— Encycl. 


Ntmardfos,  I.  a  Greek  philosopher  of  the  Plate-aa 
school,  who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  about  tbe 
beginning  ef  tbe  third  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
born  at  Apantea  in  Syria,  and  was  regarded  as  an  or- 
acle of  wisdom.  Both  Orieen  and  Ploainue  mentis* 
biro  with  respect.  He  was  tfae.author  of  a  treaties  en- 
titled n-pt  tijf  rim  'AitaSti/talKuv  nepi  Wldruva  eW 
oroosuc,  "Of  the  disagreement  among  Ike  Academie 
philosophers  respecting  Plata."  Eusebius  has  pre- 
served a  few  fragments  of  this  work.  (SchiU,  Hist. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  107.)— II.  A  Greek  rhetorician, 
who  flourished  in  tbe  time  of  the  Antoniees.  He 
wrote  two  works,  which  have  been  printed  in  the  Air 
dine  Rhetorical  Collection.  (SchbU,  Hue.  Let.  Gr., 
vol.  4,  p.  838.) — III.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  a  native 
of  Tarsus.    (Jacobs,  CataL  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  926.) 

NosaaUNDs,  Mason  Adbslws,  succeeded  to  the 
throne  conjointly  with  his  elder  brother  Carious,  after 
the  death  of  their  father  Casus,  at  the  beginning  of 
A.D.  384.  Numerianns  waa  with  the  army  in  Meso- 
potamia at  the  death  of  Probua ;  bet,  instead  ef  follow- 
ing up  the  advantage  which  his  father  had  gained  over 
the  Persians,  he  waa  compelled  by  the  army  to  aban- 
don the  conquests  which  bad  bees  already  made,  and 
to  retreat  to  Syria.  Daring  tbe  retreat,  a  weakness  of 
tbe  eyes  obliged  bin  to  confine  himself  to  the  dark- 
ness of  a  Inter,  which  was  strictly  guarded  by  tat 
prarterians.  Tbe  administration  of  all  affairs,  civil  as 
well  as  military,  devolved  on  Arrive  Aper,  the  prate- 
nan  prefect,  has  father-in-law.  The  army  was  eight 
months  on  its  march  from  the  bonks  of  the  Tigris  te 
the  Thracian  Bosporus,  and  during  all  that  time  the 
imperial  authority  was  exercised  in  the  naaae  of  the 
emperor,  who  never  appeared  to  his  soldiers.  Re- 
ports at  length  spread  among  them  that  their  emperor 
waa  no  longer  living;  and  when  they  had  reached  the 
city  of  Cbalcedoo,  they  could  not  be  prevented  frees 
breaking  into  the  imperial  tent,  where  they  found  only 
bis  corpse.  Suspicion  naturally  fell  upon  A  roue ;  and 
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tn  assembly  of  the  army  was  accordingly  held,  for  the 
purpose  of  avenging  the  death  of  Nuraerianua,  and 
electing  a  new  emperor.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Dio- 
cleeian,  who,  immediately  after  hie  election,  put  Arrive 
to  death  with  hie  own  hands,  without  giving  him  an  op- 
portunity of  justifying  himself,  which  might,  perhaps, 
have  proved  dangerous  10  the  new  emperor.  The  vir- 
tues of  Numerianus  are  mentioned  by  tnodt  of  his  biog- 
rapher*. His  manner*  were  mild  and  affable ;  and  be 
was  celebrated  among  his  contemporaries  for  eloquence 
and  poetic  talent.  He  successfully  contended  wilb 
Nemesianua  for  the  prize  of  poetry ;  and  the  senate 
voted  to  him  a  statue,  with  the  inscription,  "  To  Nu- 
merianos  Ca»ar,  the  most  powerful  orator  of  his  times." 
(Vopitc,  Vit.  Numerian. — Aurtl.  Victor,  it  Cat.,  c. 
t8.—Eutrop.,  9,  12.— Zonarat,  lib.  12.) 

NuhicIa  Via,  a  Roman  road,  traversing  the  north- 
ern part  of  Samnium.  It  communicated  with  the  Va- 
lerian, Latin,  and  Appian  Waya,  and,  after  crossing 
through  part  of  Apulia,  fell  into  the  Via  Aquilia  in 
Lucania.   {Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  260.) 

Numcius,  a  small  river  of  Latium  near  Laviaium, 
in  which,  according  lo  some  authorities,  ^Eneas  was 
drowned.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  3,  647.—  Virg.,  JEn.,  7,  ISO, 
t*eq.~-(hii,  Met ,  14,  868,  teqq.)  It  ia  now  tbe  Rio 
Torto.    (NMy,  Viaggio  AnHquario,  vol.  2,  p.  266.) 

Nuhida,  Plolios,  a  friend  of  Horace,  who  had  re- 
turned, after  a  long  absence,  from  Spain,  where  he 
had  been  serving  under  Augustus  in  tbe  Cantabrian 
war.  The  poet  addressee  one  of  hie  odea  to  him,  and 
bids  bis  friends  celebrate  in  due  form  so  joyous  an 
•vent.    (Herat.,  Od.,  I,  36.) 

NuhidIa,  a  country  of  Africa,  bounded  on  tbe  east 
by  Africa  Propria,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean, 
on  the  south  by  Gantulia.  and  on  the  west  by  Maurita- 
nia. The  Roman  province  of  Numidia  was,  however, 
of  much  smaller  extent,  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  Ampsagas,  and  on  tbe  east  by  tbe  Tuaca  (or  Zain), 
and  thus  corresponded  to  the  eastern  part  of  Algiert. 
The  Numidians  were  originally  a  nomadic  people ; 
and  hence  some  think  they  were  called  by  the  Greeks 
Nomadet  (SafidSef),  and  their  country  Nomadia  (No- 
ftaiia),  whence  came  by  corruption  Numvla  and  Nu- 
midia. (Compare  Polyb.,  37,  3. — Sail.,  Bell.  Jug., 
18. — Plin.,  A,  2.)  Other*,  however,  are  in  favour  of 
a  Phoenician  etymology.  (Via*.  Nomsdes.) — When 
tbe  Greek  and  Roman  writers  speak  of  tbe  Numidiane, 
the  term  ia  usually  limited  to  the  two  great  tribea  of 
the  Maeaatsyli  and  Massyli,  tbe  former  of  which  ex- 
tended along  tbe  northern  part  of  Africa,  from  the  Mu- 
lucha  on  the  west  to  tbe  Ampsagas  on  the  east ;  and 
tbe  tatter  from  the  Ampaagas  to  the  territories  of  Car- 
thage. When  tbe  Romans  first  became  acquainted 
with  the  Numidians,  which  was  during  tbe  second 
Punic  war,  Syphax  waa  king  of  the  Maasesyli,  and 
Gala  of  the  Massyli.  Masinissa,  son  of  Gala,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  after  various  - turns  of  fortune, 
and,  siding  with  tbe  Romans  diving  tbe  latter  part  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  yielded  them  very  important 
assistance,  which  they  requited  by  bestowing  upon  him 
all  tbe  dominions  of  his  rival  Syphax,  and  a  considera- 
ble part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  so  that  hie  king- 
dom extended  from  the  Mulucha  od  tbe  west  to  Cy- 
ranaica  on  the  east,  and  completely  surrounded  the 
small  diatrict  which  was  left  to  tbe  Carthaginians  on 
the  coast.  (Appian,  8.  106.)  Masinisss  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  great  and  powerful  state  in  Numidia. 
He  introduced  the  arts  of  agriculture  and  civilized  life, 
amassed  considerable  wealth,  and  supported  a  well- 
appointed  army.  (Vid.  Masinissa.)  —  Masinissa  left 
three  sons.  Micipsa,  Mastanabal,  and  Gulussa.  Tbe 
two  latter  died  soon  sfter  their  father,  but  Micipsa  lived 
to  B.C.  118,  and  bequeathed  the  kingdom  to  his  two 
sons  Adherbal  and  Hiempaal,  and  to  hia  nephew  Ju- 
gunha.  The  two  former  soon  fell  victim*  to  the  am- 
bitious schemes  of  the  last-mentioned  individual ;  but 


be  himself,  no  long  time  thereafter,  paid  Ike  penalty  at 

his  crimes  with  bis  own  life.  ( Vid.  Juguitna.)  After 

tbe  capture  and  death  of  Jugurtha  (B.C.  106),  tbe  king, 
dom  of  Numidia  appears  to  have  been  given  by  tin 
Romans  to  Hiempaal  II.  (Htrlnu,  BeU.  Aft.,  5»), 
who  waa  probably  the  nephew  of  Hiempnl  tbe  son  of 
Micipsa.  Hiempaal  was  succeeded,  about  B.C.  SO, 
by  hie  son  Juba  I.,  who  took  an  active  part  in  tbe  civi 
contest  between  Pompey  end  Cesar,  and  bad  tbe  ma- 
fortune  to  espouse  the  party  of  the  fonner.  After  ibt 
victory  of  Tbepsus,  therefore,  Cesar  declared  tbe  whok 
kingdom  of  Numidia  to  be  Roman  territory,  end  Sal 
luat  the  historian  wss  sent  thither  as  its  governs. 
(Appian,  BeU.  Civ.,  2,  100.)  Tbe  western  district, 
sround  the  city  of  Cirta,  was  bestowed  on  Sittios,  it 
recompense  for  bis  service*  to  Cesar.  (Fat  Ciiu.) 
Tbe  country,  however,  alill  remained  in  an  unsettled 
state,  a  prey  to  inteatine  commotions,  until  it  fell  into 
tbe  bands  of  tbe  triumvir  Lepidus,  and  after  him  ills 
those  of  Augustus,  under  tbe  latter  of  whom  the  isped 
of  affairs  was  completely  changed,  and  a  more  regular 
administration  introduced  into  Numidia.  Juba,  sod  of 
the  first  Juba,  an  intelligent  prince,  who  bed  been  ed- 
ucated at  Rome,  and  had  gained  the  friendship  of  As- 
guslua,  received  back  from  that  emperor  his  father's 
former  kingdom,  but  with  very  important  alterations, 
The  western  part  of  Numidia,  included  between  the 
rivers  Mulucha  and  Ampeaga*,  which  had  formed  lit 
old  territory  of  tbe  Mssaaesyli  and  Syphax,  together 
with  all  Mauritania,  were  assigned  him  for  bis  line 
dom,  which  now  assumed  the  general  name  of  Mson- 
tania.  At  a  later  period,  in  tbe  reign  of  Claudius,  tat 
weal  era  portion  of  Numidia,  from  the  river  Ampssgn, 
together  with  the  eastern  part  of  Mauritania  as  fti  a 
the  Malva,  were  formed  into  a  Roman  province  nods 
the  name  of  Mauritania  Catarientit,  from  Cessna, 
its  capital ;  tbe  remainder  of  Mauritania  received  tat 
epithet  of  Tingitana.  In  tbe  eighth  century  NomWie 
fell  into  the  bands  of  the  Saracena,  and  is  now  nomin- 
ally under  the  Ottoman  porte. — The  Numidians  veil 
a  brave  and  hardy  race,  and  remarkable  for  their  skill 
in  borsemsnship.  Hence  the  epithet  of  infrem  applied 
to  them  by  Virgil,  and  poetically  denoting  a  twin 
who  could  dispense  with  the  use  of  bridles.  (Mik, 
1,  6  —  Plin.,  5,  3.— Frrg-,  jE«.,  4,  41.— EwyL  f/i 
Knoul.,  vol.  16,  p.  369.— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol  It. 
pt.  2,  p.  192,  tea*.) 

NpmItor,  I.  a  son  of  Procas,  king  of  Alba,  sod 
brother  of  Amulius.  (Vid.  Atnulius.)— II.  Asood 
Phorcus,  who  fought  with  Turoua  against  £tm. 
(Virg.,  Mn.,  10,  342.) 

Nunoina,  s  goddess  whom  the  Romans  invoked  whet 
they  named  and  purified  their  children.  This  happen- 
ed the  ninth  day  after  their  birth,  whence  tbe  name  d 
tbe  goddess,  Nona  diet.    (Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  16.) 

No  is.*,  a  town  of  the  Sabinea,  or  more  correctly, 
wrbapa,  in  the  territory  of  the  ^Equi,  and  near  1st 
>anka  of  tbe  Anio.  Its  particular  aite  is  unknown. 
(*>*,.».,  7,  744.) 

NursIa,  a  city  of  the  Sabinea,  at  the  foot  of  las 
central  chain  of  tbe  Apennines,  and  near  tbe  source 
of  the  river  Var.  It  waa  noted  for  the  coldness  of  in 
stmosphere.  ( Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  716.— Sil.  ItaL,  8, 418-1 
The  modem  Norcia  corresponds  to  the  ancient  site 
Poll*  Vespasis,  the  mother  of  Vespasian,  was  bore 
here.    (Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  320.) 

Ntctbis,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nycteus,  who  waa  moths 
of  Labdacos. — II.  A  patronymic  of  Antiope,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Nycteus,  mother  of  Ampbion  and  Zethus  by  Ja- 
piter.   (Ovid,  Met.,  6,  110.) 

NtctslIos,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  because  his  or- 
gies were  celebrated  in  the  night  (vvf,  m>A<,  and  n- 
fcu,  to  perform).  The  words  latex  Nycldiut  thence 
aignify  wine.  (Seitee.,  (Ed.,  v.  492. — Pnuan..  1, 40. 
—Otid,  Met.,  4, 15. — Compare  Sera.  ad.  Virg.,  JBa., 
4,  303.— La.,  39,  8.) 
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Nvctms,  father  of  Antiope.    (Vid.  Antiope  I.) 
Nymph  a,  ceruin  female  deiliea  among  the  ancients. 
The  imagination  of  the  Greek*  peopled  all  the  regiona 
of  earth  and  water  with  beautiful  female  forma  called 
Nympha,  divided  into  various  orders,  according  to  the 
place  of  their  abode.  Thue,  I.  the  Mountain- Nympha, 
Of  Oreadtt  ('OptiiSec),  haunted  the  mountains ;  8. 
the  Dsle-Nympbs,  or  Napaa  (tianalat),  the  valleys  ; 
3.  the  Mead-Nymphe,  or  LdmonuuU*  (Aet/iavtddtf), 
the  meadows ;  4.  the  Water- Nympha,  or  Naiaiet 
(Nauidtf),  the  riven,  brooks,  and  springs;  5.  the 
Laae-Nymphs,  or  Limniade*  (Aifiviuie(\  the  lakes 
and  pools.    There  were  alao,  6.  the  Tree-Nymphs,  or 
Himadryadtt  ('KfiadpvuStc),  who  were  born  arid  died 
with  the  trees ;  7.  the  Wood-Nympha,  or  Dryadee 
(Aovditc),  who  preaided  over  the  forests  generally  ; 
and,  8.  the  Fruit-tree-Nymphs,  or  Flock-Nympha  (Me- 
Uadei,  Mr//Uor5ff),  who  watched  over  gardens  or  flocks 
of  sheep. — The  Nympha  occur  in  various  relatione  to 
gods  and  men.    The  charge  of  rearing  various  deities 
and  heroes  was  committed  to  them :  they  were,  for 
instance,  the  nurses  of  Bacchaa,  Pan,  and  even  Jupi- 
ter himself,  and  they  also  brought  up  ArisUtus  and 
/Eneas.    They  were,  moreover,  the  attendants  of  the 
goddesses ;  they  waited  on  Juno  and  Venue,  and  in 
huntress  attire  they  ponged  the  deer  over  the  mount- 
ains in  company  wild  Diana.    The  Sea-Nymphs  also 
formed  a  numerous  class,  under  the  appellation  of 


Oceanidea  and  Nereid ea. — The  word  Nymph  (vififri) 
seems  to  have  originally  signified  "bndc,"  and  was 
probably  derive*)  from  a  verb  vvtu,  "to  cover"  or 


"  veil,"  and  which  was  akin  to  the  Latin  nubo  and 
nubei.  It  was  gradually  applied  to  married  or  mar- 
riageable young-  women,  for  the  idea  of  youth  waa  al- 
ways included.  It  ia  in  thia  hut  aense  that  the  god- 
desses of  whom  we  have  been  treating  ware  called 
Nymphs.    (Keighlley'e  Mythology,  p.  337,  teqa.) 

NvupKiCflM,  I.  a  place  in  the  territory  of  Apollo- 
nit,  in  Ulyricum,  remarkable  for  a  mine  of  aapbaltua, 
of  which  several  ancient  writers  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion.  Near  this  spot  was  some  rising  ground,  whence 
fire  waa  constantly  seen  to  issue,  without,  however, 
injuring  either  the  grass  or  trees  that  grew  there. 
(Arietot.,  Mrrand.  Autcult.  —  JEltan,  For.  Hut  ,  13, 
16. — Ptin.,  24,  7.)  Strabo  supposes  it  to  have  arisen 
from  a  mine  of  bitumen  liquefied,  there  being  a  hill 
in  the  vicinity  whence  this  substance  was  dug  oat,  the 
earth  which  was  removed  being  in  process  of  time 
converted  into  pitch,  as  it  bad  been  stated  by  Posido- 
mus.    (Strabo,  316.)   Pliny  says  this  spot  was  con- 
sidered aa  oracular,  which  is  confirmed  by  Dio  Cas- 
sius,  who  describes  st  length  the  mode  of  consulting 
the  oracle  (41,  45).  The  phenomenon  noticed  by  the 
writers  here  mentioned  baa  been  verified  by  modern 
travellers  as  existing  near  the  village  of  Selenitza,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Aous,  and  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Sutchitza.    (Jonet't  Journal,  cited 
ay  Hughe*,  vol.  S,  p  863.)    From  Livy  (43,  36  et 
49)  it  appear*  that  there  waa  a  Roman  encampment 
here  for   aome  time  during  the  Macedonian  war. 
[Cramer"*  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  61.)  Plutarch  (Vit. 
SyU.)  tells  an  amusing  etory  of  a  totyr  bavins;  been 
raught  asleep  in  this  vicinity  and  brought  to  Sylla,  the 
Roman  commander,  who  was  then  on  the  spot ! — II.  A 
promontory  of  Athos,  on  the  Singitic  Golf,  now  Cape 
8.  Georgia-.    {Ptol.,  p.  83  )— IIL  A  chy  in  the  Tsu- 
ic  Chersonese,  on  the  route  from  Theodosia  to  Pen- 
icapanim,  and  having  a  good  port  on  the  Euzine.  In 
liny's  time  it  no  longer  existed  (4.  IS).    The  ru- 
ns, however,  may  still  be  traced  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
nodem  Vosfor.    (Mela,  3,  130.— Steph.  Buz.,  n. 
WO.) 

Nraipn Mvm,  a  river  of  Armenia  Major,  which,  ac- 
ording  to  Proeopius,  formed  a  separation  between 
be  Roman  and  Persian  empirea.  It  ran  from  north 
o  sooth,  entered  the  town  of  Martyropolia,  and  dis- 


charged Itself  into  the  Tigris  sontheas  of  A  raids. 
(Aram.  MarceU.,  18,  9.) 

NTHPHoooaoa,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  whose  era  is 
uncertain.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  "Navigation 
along  the  coasts  of  Asia,"  and  another  on  the  "  Won- 
ders in  Sicily  and  Sardinia."  (Seholl,  Hist.  Lit.  Or., 
vol.  3,  p.  184.) 

Nysa,  I.  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  a  city  of 
India,  on  a  mountain  named  Mercs,  whose  inhabi- 
tants were  said  to  be  descended  from  a  colony  planted 
there  by  Bacchus  in  his  Indian  expedition.  A  man 
(6,  1)  places  it  between  the  Copbenes  and  Indus. 
(Compare  Pbm.,  6,  31.— Died.  Sic.,  3,  38.  —  Theo- 
phraet.,  Hit.  PI.,  4, 4.— Polym.,  1,  I,  3.)  D'An- 
ville  is  inclined  to  give  a  real  existence  to  Nysa,  apart, 
however,  from  the  story  of  its  origin,  snd  seeks  to 
identify  its  site  with  that  of  the  ancient  Nagger. 
(Geogr.  Aneienme,  vol.  3,  p.  839.  —  Ectairc.  our  Ut 
Carte  de  finds,  p.  31.)  Rennell  also,  and  Barbier 
du  Bocage,  are  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  and  atrive  to  identify  it  with  the  mod- 
ern Hughs,  making  the  river  Cophenes  the  same  with 
the  Cow.  (BertneU,  Detcription  of  India,  vol.  3,  p. 
319. — Barbier  du  Bocage,  p.  831.)  Sainte-Croix,  on 
the  other  hand,  deniea  that  there  ever  was  such  a 
place  as  Nysa,  or  such  a  mountain  as  Meros.  (Ex- 
omen  du  Hist,  a? A  lex.,  p.  341.)  It  is  pretty  evident 
that  thia  lsst  ia  the  most  correct  opinion,  and  that  the 
story  waa  invented  by  the  Greeks  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  Alexander,  who  was  thus  treading  the  same  ground 
that  Bacchus  had.  Hence  the  etymology  given  fay 
them  to  the  name  Aiovwrof  (the  Greek  appellation  of 
Bacchus),  namoly,  the  god  (Atf),  from  Nyta  (Att, 
Grundrite  der  Philologie,  p.  44) ;  and  hence,  toe,  the 
analogy  that  waa  found  between  the  name  of  the 
mountain  (MnoOf)  and  the  Greek  term  for  a  thigh 
(jaipbe),  which  waa  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
legend  of  Bacchus's  concealment  in  the  thigh  of  Jove, 
and  bia  double  birtb.-rll.  According  to  Diodorus  Sie- 
utus  (1,  16),  a  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  where  Osiris  was 
nurtured.  The  same  writer  elsewhere  state*  (4.  3) 
that  it  was  situate  between  Phoenicia  and  the  Nile 
(jitragb  Qoivlevt  xai  Nettov),  leaving  its  precise  sit- 
uation altogether  unknown. — III.  A  city  of  Cappado- 
cia,  on  the  Hslys,  between  Parnassus  and  Osisnas, 
now  Nout  Shehr.  (Jim.  Anton.,  p.  300.— Hieroclet, 
Synecdem.,  p.  699.)— IV.  A  city  of  Carta,  called  alao 
Pythopolis  (Steph.  By*.,  p.  567),  on  the  slope  of 
Mount  Messogis,  in  the  valley  of  the  Maunder.  Stra- 
bo studied  here  under  Ariatodemus.  It  is  now  Haebt 
or  Ifotti.  (Strabo,  650.— Plin,  6,  39.  —  Pocotke, 
voL  8,  b.  3,  c.  10.— Chandler,  c.  63.)—  V.  A  plsce  in 
Eubow, -where  the  vine  waa  said  to  pot  forth  leaves 
snd  bear  fruit  the  same  day.  (Steph.  Byx.,  e.  v.  N«- 
oai  —  VI.  A  small  town  on  Mount  Helicon,  in  Bom 
Us.  (Strabo,  403  —  Steph.  By*.,  *■  v.  Nftwu.)— VII. 
A  town  ia  the  island  of  Naxos.    (Steph.  By*.) 

Nysjcos,  a  surname  of  Bacchus,  as  the  god  of  Nysa. 
(Vid  Nysa.) 

NysiIdss,  a  name  given  to  the  nympha  of  Nysa,  to 
whose  care  Jupiter  intrusted  the  education  of  hia  son 
Bsccbus.    (Ovid,  Met.,  8,  814,  ate.) 


OXar/s,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  falling  into  the  Paras 
Mssotis.  De  Goignes  conjectures  it  to  be  the  modem 
Warden.  (Mem.  de  FAcad.  de*  Inter.,  dec.,  vol.  35, 
p.  546.)  Mannert,  on  the  other  hand,  ia  in  favour  of 
the  Vzen.  (Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  79.)  The  river  in 
queation  ia  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  who  gives,  how- 
ever, no  particular  information  respecting  it.  (Herod., 
4,  133.— Bohr,  ad  /sc.) 

OIsis  (in  Greek  'Oaoic,  and  sometimes  klao<t\ 
the  appellation  given  to  those  fertile  spots,  watered 
by  springs  and  covered  with  verdure,  which  are  scat- 
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the  great  seedy  deserts  of  Africa,  la 
Arabic  they  are  called  Wthyo.  The  Arabic  sad  the 
Greek  names  teem  to  contain  the  seam  not  with  the 
Cootie  Ouake,  and  poetMj  die  word  may  be  originally 
a  native  African  term. — The  Oaaee  appear  to  be  de- 
nrassions  in  the  table-land  of  Libya.  On  going  from 
the  Nile  westward,  the  traveller  gradually  ascends  tiU 
ht  arrives  at  the  summit  of  an  elevated  plain,  which 
continues  nearly  level,  or  with  slight  undulations,  for 
•  considerable  distance,  sad  rises  higher  on  advancing 
towards  the  south.  The  Oases  are  valleys  sunk  in  this 
■lain ;  and,  when  yon  descend  to  one  of  them,  you 
Bod  the  level  apace  or  plain  of  the  Oasis  similar  to  a 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Egypt,  surrounded  by  steep 
Bills  of  limestone  at  some  distance  from  the  cultivated 
land.  The  low  plain  of  the  Oaaia  is  sandstone  or  clay, 
and  from  this  last  the  water  rises  to  the  surface  and  fer- 
tilises the  country ;  and,  as  the  table-land  is  higher  in 
the  latitude  of  Thebes  than  in  that  of  Lower  Egypt, 
ere  stay  readily  imagine  that  the  water  of  the  Oeses  is 
conveyed  from  some  etsvsted  point  to  the  south,  and, 
being  retained  by  the  bed  of  clay,  rises  to  the  surf  see 
•dierever  the  limestone  snpsrstratom  is  removed. 
(WdJmuon,  "On  the  NUt,  end  n*  preacni  And  far- 
mtr  leteU  of  Egypt."— Journal  of  ike  Lento*  Gto- 
rrapkicjd  Society,  ISM.)  The  principal  Oaeea  are 
bar  in  number:  1.  The  Great  Oaeio  ('Oectif  UeyaSuj, 
Plot.),  which  Straho  cans  "fa*  Krsi  Out"  <r> 
■aura  'Oaotf,  791).  S.  7%»  LHtU  Oases  ("Oaaif  Mx- 
sod,  Ptolemy),  called  by  Strsbo  the  Second  Outs 

?D«wf  deere>a).  3.  Tk$  Omtie  of  Amman.  4. 
he  Western  Ootit,  which  done  not  appear  to  have 
boon  mentioned  by  any  ami  ant  geographer  except 
Olympiodorae,  and  wae  never  aeon  by  any  Boiev 
aeana  until  Sir  Archibald  Edmooetone  visited  it  snoot 
M  years  ago. — These  four  constitute,  as  baa  been 
aaid,  the  principal  Oaaee.  The  writers  of  the  Bud- 
die ages  enlarge  the  namber  maternity,  from  Arabic 
sources,  and  modern  writers  increase  it  still  mora, 
■taking  upward  of  thirty  Oaaee.  (Buthofund  Met 
fctr,  WeVrir*.  der  Gtogr.,  p.  T»6.>— The  Great  Oasis 
la  the  most  southern  of  the  whole,  and  ia  placed  by 
Strsbo  and  Ptolemy  to  the  wast  of  Abydos.  It  is  the 
only  one,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Amman,  wish 
which  Herodotus  seems  to  nave  been  acquainted  (9, 
M).  He  tram  la  tea  the  term  Oasis  into  Greek  by 
teVucrtou*  vifoot,  "  ItUmd  of  the  Ueuoi,"  and  without 
doubt  this,  or  any  other  of  theee  fertile  spots,  must 
have  appeared  to  the  traveller  of  former  days  well 
worthy  of  such  an  appellation,  after  he  had  suffered, 
during  many  painful  weeks,  the  privations  and  fatigue 
of  the  desert.  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  however, 
of  a  later  age,  they  generally  presented  thseasehree  in 
a  less  favourable  aspect,  and  wore  not  unfreqoently 
assigned  ss  place*  of  banishment,  where  Ike  state- 
malefactor  and  the  ministers  of  the  Christian  church, 
who  were  sometimes  reeaprehended  in  the  seme  erase, 
were,  in  the  second  and  third  centuries,  condemned  to 
waste  their  days  in  the  remote  solitude  of  the  deceit. 
—The  Great  Oasis  consists  of  s  number  of  insulated 

ri,  which  extend  in  a  fine  parallel  to  the  course  of 
Nile,  separated  from  one  another  by  eoosjderaMs 
intervals  of  ssndy  waste,  end  stretching  not  less  than 
a  hundred  miles  in  latitude.  Ite  Arabic  name  is  El- 
Wok,  a  general  term  in  that  language  for  Otuie.  M. 
PWcet,  who  examined  it  ia  ISM,  aeya  that  it  contains 
■sany  gardens  watered  with  rivulets,  and  that  ite  pakav 
groves  exhibit  s  perpetual  verdure,  h  it  the  first  stage 
of  the  DarfQr  caravan,  which  saseubwe  at  Siowt,  be- 
ing about  four  days'  journey  from  that  town,  and 
nearly  the  aame  distance  from  Pmrrkoui.  The  exer- 
tions of  Browne,  CaiHaud,  Edrnoastona,  and  Heamkef 
have  supplied  us  with  ample  details  relative  to  this  in- 
teresting locality.— The  Little  Oasir,  now  El- Km 
ear,  has  not  bean  much  visited  by  tmvekW  We 
ewe  the  latest  and  aaoet  distinct  account  to  Bafsoai, 


who,  proceeding  in  search  of  it  westward  from  da 
valley  of  Ayenm,  arrived  at  the  clow  of  too  fourth 
day  on  the  brink  of  what  he  calls  the  EUoek,  that  it, 
the  Ehemh  or  Oasis.  He  deacribet  it  as  a  valley  i» 
roanded  with  high  rocks,  forming  a  tpaeioaa  plain  at 
Men  miles  in  length,  sad  tboat  «x  mikt 


or  l 

in  breadth.  There  is  only  a  small  portion  eulnulsl 
at  present,  but  there  ere  many  proofs  rsmaining  that 
it  must  at  one  time  nave  been  aU  under  crop,  and  that, 
with  proper  management,  it  might  again  be  easily  res- 
dared  fertile.  Here  also  the  traveller  found  a  fount- 
the  waters  of  which  resembled,  in  their  chu- 


ms of  temperature  at  different  times  of  the  day,  us 
famous  Feme  Soli*  in  the  Oasis  of  Aramoo.  It  ia  roe 
ascertained  that  such  fountains  are  not  peculiar  to  any 
one  of  the  Oaaee,  having  been  discovered  in  varum 
parte  of  the  Libyan  desert.  The  change,  in  fact,  takn 
place  in  the  surrounding  atmosphere. — The  Oiaia  af 
A  mason,  called  by  the  Arabs  Sucek,  haa  already  beta 
partially  alluded  to  under  the  article  Amrson.  It  a 
situated  in  1st.  M°  IS'  N-,  sad  in  longitude  M°  f 
E.,  being  about  six  miles  long,  and  between  four  aai 
free  in  width,  the  nearest  distance  from  the  river  ef 
Egypt  not  exceeding  one  hundred  end  twenty  mile). 
A  large  proportion  of  the  rand  ia  occupied  by  dm- 
trees ;  bat  the  palm,  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  tit 
olive,  the  vino,  the  apricot,  the  plum,  and  even  da 
apple,  are  aaid  to  flourish  in  the  gardens.  No  tsl 
caa  be  more  fertile.  Tepid  springe,  too,  holding  sua 
in  eolation,  are  numerous  throughout  the  district;  sal 
M  is  imagined  that  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  »e» 
aeoted  with  the  geological  structure  of  the  sorroondisr 
country.   The  ruina  of  the  temple  of  Amnion  art  o> 
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nine. 


iH  very  imposing ;  and  nearly  a  nun  ma 
in  a  pleasant  grove  of  date-palms,  ii  ltd 
the  celebrated  Fountain  of  the  Sun,  def- 
eated of  old  to  the  Ammonian  deity.  (Fid.  Amrom.) 
The  interest  of  the  traveller  ia  still  farther  ueitrd  h 
a  succession  of  lakes  and  remains  of  templet,  vhict 
stretch  into  the  desert  far  towards  the  weat ;  all  ren- 
dered sacred  by  religious  associations,  and  by  the  tra- 
ditionary legends  of  the  native  tribes.  Tombs,  alt- 
combe,  churches,  and  convents  are  scattered  over  dt 
weete,  which  awaken  the  recollections  of  the  Cfautia 
to  ths  early  history  of  hie  belief,  and  which,  at  tit 
same  time,  recall  to  the  pagan  and  Mobamnxdn 
•rente  more  mtereating  than  are  to  be  found  in  in 
vulgar  annals  of  the  human  race,  or  can  loach  da 
heart  of  any  oae  but  those  who  am  connected  with  a 
remote  lineage  by  means  of  a  family  history.  At  i 
short  distance  from  the  sacred  lake  there  ia  >  temps, 
of  Roman  or  Greek  construction,  the  architecture  at 
which  la  executed  with  much  care  and  precision,  a  ea> 
eumatanoo  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  aurprise  in  a 
country  surrounded  by  the  immense  deserts  of  Lib*, 
and  at  the  distance  of  not  lees  than  400  roilas  from  a* 
ancient  limits  of  civilisation.    In  the  consecrated  ta> 

a of  that  mysterious  lend  is  the  salt  lake  of  ire- 
distant  two  days  and  a  half  from  Sim*,  in  I 
valley  enclosed  by  two  mountains,  and  extending  fron 
all  to  seven  leagues  in  cireumference.  So  holy  is  it 
esteemed,  that  M.  CsiUand  could  not  obtain  perms- 
sion  to  visit  ite  books.  Even  the  pacha's  firman  failed 
to  alter  the  determination  of  the  sheiks  on  this  easentid 
point.  They  declared  that  they  would  aeoner  perah 
then  suffer  a  stranger  to  approach  that  aacred  nana, 
which,  seeording  to  their  belief,  contained  treasons 
and  taliaraamefiiryvtesiouo  power.  It  ia  aaid  to  posaeea 
a  temple,  in  which  me  the  sea)  aad  sword  of  the  proph- 
et, the  paHadinm  of  liter/  independence,  and  not  to  ht 
•ten  by  any  profane  eye.  A  reasonable  doubt  any 
however  be  entertained  aa  to  these  aaaerlions;  fat 
M.  Drovetti,  who  aocosapanied-  a  detachment  of  troops 
Hassan  Bey,  waied  round  the  borders  of  the 
aai  observed  nothing  ia  ite  boeom  but  naked 
Mr.  Browne,  too,  remarks  that  he  found  mis- 
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ibpen  rack*  in  abundance,  but  nothing  that  he  could 
aesitively  decide  to  be  mini ;  it  being  very  unlikely, 
at  adds,  lint  any  should  be  there,  the  spot  being  en- 
ttreljr  destitute  ef  trees  and  fresh  water.   Major  Rea- 
sell  ass  employed  much  learning  to  prove  that  the 
Oasis  of  Sum  A  te  the  site  of  the  famous  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Ammon.  He  remarks  that  the  variations  between 
all  the  authorities,  anient  and  modern,  amount  to 
little  more  than  a  apace  equal  to  twioe  the  length  of 
Ike  Oasis  in  question,  which  is,  at  the  utmost,  only  six 
sails*  long.   "  And  it  is  pretty  clearly  proved,"  be  re- 
antks,  "that  no  other  Oasis  exists  in  that  quarter, 
within  two  or  more  days'  journey ;  but,  on  the  cen- 
tury, that  Sieeak  is  surrounded  by  a  wide  desert :  so 
that  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  Oasis  is  the  same 
mlh  that  of  Ammon,  and  the  edifice  found  there  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  temple  whence  the  oraejea 
af  Jupiter  Ammon  were  delivered."    (Geogr.  of  Hi- 
teduhu,  vol.  3,  p.  880,  ed.  1830.)— The  WetUrn 
Oarii,  as  it  is  termed,  was  visited  in  the  year  1819  by 
Sir  A.  Edmonatone,  in  company  with  two  friend*. 
Having  joined  a  caravan  of  Bedouins  at  Beni  Ali,  and 
entered  the  Libyan  desert,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
southwest.    At  the  end  of  six  daye,  having  travelled 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles,  they  reached  the 
Brat  village  of  the  Western  Oasis,  which  ia  called  Bel- 
lata.   The  principal  town  of  the  Oasis,  however,  is 
Rl  Cazar.    The  situation  of  this  last- mentioned  place 
■  said  to  be  perfectly  lovely,  being  on  an  eminence  at 
the  foot  of  a  line  of  rock  which  rises  abruptly  behind 
it,  and  encircled  by  extensive  gardens  filled  with  palm, 
acacia,  citron,  stud  various  other  kinds  of  trees,  soma 
of  which  are  rarely  seen  even  in  those  regions.  The 
oriDcipal  edifice  ia  an  old  temple  or  convent  called 
Doer  el  Hadji*,  about  fifty  feet  long  by  twenty- 
five  wide,  but  presenting  nothing  either  very  magnifi- 
cent or  curious.    The  Oasis  is  composed  of  twelve 
villages,  of  which  ten  are  within  five  or  six  miles  of 
each  other.    The  prevailing  soil  is  a  very  light  red 
earth,  fertilized  entirely  by  irrigation.    The  latitude 
of  this  Oasis  is  nearly  the  same  aa  that  of  the  Great 
Oasis,  or  abont  36°  north.    The  longitude-  eastward 
Ami  Greenwich  may  be  a  little  more  or  less  than  28°. 
— At  different  distances  in  the  desert,  towards  the 
west,  are  other  Oases,  the  exact  position  and  extent 
af  which  are  almost  entirely  unknown  to  the  European 
geographer.    The  ancients,  who  would  appear  to  nave 
had  more  certain  intelligence  in  regard  to  this  quarter 
of  the  globe  than  is  yet  possessed  by  the  moderns, 
were  wont  to  compare  the  surface  of  Africa  to  a  leop- 
ard's skin  ;  the  little  ialands  of  fertile  soil  being  as  au- 
caeroas  as  the  spots  on  that  animal. — The  fertility  of 
the  Osees  has  always  been  deservedly  celebrated. 
Strabo  mentions  the  superiority  of  their  wine ;  Abul- 
Ada  and  Edriei  the  luxuriance  of  theV  palm-trees. 
The  climate,  however,  is  extremely  variable,  especially 
in  winter.    Sometimes  the  rains  in  the  Western  Oasia 
are  very  abundant,  and  fall  in  torrents,  as  appears  from 
the  furrows  in  the  rocks ;  bnt  the  season  Sir  A.  Ed- 
monatone made  his  visit  there  was  none  at  all,  and  the 
total  want  of  dew  in  the  hot  months  sufficiently  proves 
the  genera]  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.    The  springs 
ire  all  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  and  sulphur,  and 
tot  at  their  sources ;  but,  as  they  continue  the  same 
uroughout  the  whole  year,  they  supply  to  the  inhabi- 
aots  one  of  the  principal  means  of  life.    The  water, 
lotwithstanding,  cannot  be  uaed  until  it  has  been  eool- 
d  in  an  earthen  jar.    (Riutell'*  Egypt,  p.  393,  teqq.) 

Oixss,  «  river  of  Crete,  eaid  to  have  derived  its 
ame  from  Oaxea,  a  son  of  Apollo.  (Virg.,  Eclog., 
,  66. — Sero.,  ad  loe.)  It  is  now  the  Mylopotoma, 
ad  •*  apparently  one  of  the  moat  considerable  streams 
r  the  island.  Some,  however,  identify  it  with  the 
'etrea.  {Cramer'*  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  381. — 
Hschoff  tend  BtiUtr,  Worterb.  dcr  Geogrn  p.  795.) 
Oaxus,  at  town  of  Crete,  on  the  northern  aide  of  the 


{stand,  at  (he  month,  probably,  of  the  Oaxea.  It  was 
the  capital  ef  s  kingdom  which  had  ita  appropriate 
sovereign,  and  was  aaid  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Oaxes  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  (Herod., 
5,  163.— Sen.  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.,  1,  66.— Steph.  Byz.t 
e.  ». — Hierodet,  p.  660.) 

Obkikoa,  a  river  of  Germany,  forming  the  line  of 
separation  between  Germania  Superior  and  Inferior. 
According  to  Spener,  Cluverius,  Cellarina,  and  other* 
it  corresponds  to  the  modern  Aar  or  Akr,  Mannert, 
however,  .and  Wirhelro,  make  it  the  same  with  the  be. 
ginning  of  the  Upper  Rhine  ("den  Aufang  dee  Ober 
Bkmu."— Mannert,  Geogr ^  vol  3,  p.  438). 

Obssqusns,  Julius,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  era  at 
uncertain.  Voeaius  places  him  s  short  period  prior  at 
Honorias;  bat  eta  style  indicates  an  earlier  era. 
Sea  tiger  makes  him  to  have  been  before  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome;  while  Saxe  assigns  htm  to  about  107  A.D. 
(G.  I.  Von,  it  Mat.  hat.,  8,  p.  710.— Saxe,  Ono- 
matt.,  voL  1,  p.  880. — Fimcc.,  it  veget.  L.  L.  a* 
ntet.,  8,  1 1,  *aq).  He  was  probably  either  a  Roman 
or  aa  Italian,  and  some  are  inclined  to  identify  him 
with  the  M.  Livios  Obsequens  whose  name  occurs  ia 
one  of  Gruter's  inscriptions  (Intcript.,  841),  on  thai 
supposition  that  Lmu*  may  have  been  altered  to  Jm» 
Hue  in  the  only  MS  that  baa  come  down  to  us  of  tow 
work.  (PuKrnumn,  Henibutk.,  vol.  8,  p.  490.)  Obse- 
quens has  left  ua  a  work  "  On  Prbdigie*''  (it  Prodi- 
got),  containing  a  brief  account  of  all  the  presages  re- 
marked at  Rome  from  the  consulship  of  Scipio  and! 
Lelius,  A.U.C.  463,  down,  to  that  of  Paulua  Fabioa 
and  Qointus  JSlius,  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  or  A.U.C. 
748.  The  portion  of  the  work  which  comprehended 
the  history  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries  is  lost, 
Thia  production  is  taken  in  part  from  Lfvy ;  but  it 
contains,  at  the  same  time,  some  historical  details  which 
are  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  It  is  written  in  a  pure 
style,  and  is  not  unworthy  of  the  Augustso  age.  The 
contents,  however,  are  full  of  absurdity.  The  best 
edition  is  that  of  Kapp,  Curia,  1773, 8 to.  (Fthrmanm, 
Handbuck,  voL  8,  p.  490.— Schotf,  But.  lit.  Ron., 
vol.  8,  p.  465  —  Bohr,  Geaek.  Rim.  Lit.,  p.  658,  tee.) 

*  Oca* nines  ('Ssxawdrr),  the  Ocean-Nymphs,  daugh- 
ters of  Oeeapua  and  Tethys,  and  sisters  of  the  rivers. 
Mythologiets  make  them  three'  thousand  in  number. 
(He*.,  Theog.,  ZbL—ApoUod.,  I,  3  —Heyne,  net. 
erit.,  ai  fee.)  From  their  pretended  names,  as  given 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  they  appear  to  be  only 
personifications  of  the  various  qnajkiea  and  appearan- 
ces of  water.  (Theog.,  346.  —  Gbuhng,  ad  loe.-' 
Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  344.) 

Oosanus,  L  the  god  of  the  stream  Oceanus  (ted. 
Oceanus  II.),  earlier  than  Neptune.  He  was  the  first- 
born of  the  Titans,  the  ofispring  of  Ceelue  and  Terra* 
or  Heaven  end  Earth.  Ooeanos  espoused  his  sister  Te- 
thys, sod  their  children  were  the  riven  of  the  earth,  and 
the  three  thousand  Oceanides  or  Nymphs  of  Ocean. 
(Hesiad,  Theog.,  337,  *eq.)  Thia  ia  all  the  account 
of  Oceanus  that  ia  given  in  the  Theogony.  Homer 
speaks  of  him  and  Tethys  aa  the  origin  of  the  gods. 
(R.,  14, 801, 303.)  When  Jupiter,  he  also  aeva,  placed 
his  aire  in  Tartarus,  Rhea  committed  her  daughter  Jo- 
no  to  the  charge  of  Oceanua  and  Tethys,  by  whom  she 
was  carefully  nurtured.  (R,  14,808,303.)  The  abode 
of  Oceanus  was  in  the  West.  (JZ.,  14,  200,  301.) 
He  dwelt,  according  to  iEschylus,  in  a  grotto-palace, 
beneath  his  stream,  as  it  would  appear.  (Prom.  Vina, 
tut,  300.)  In  the  "  Prometheus  Bound"  of  this  poet, 
Oceanua  cornea  borne  through  the  air  on  a  bippo-gru*, 
to  console  and  advise  the  lofty-minded  sufferer ;  and 
from  the  account  he  gives  of  his  journey,  it  ia  mani- 
fest that  he  came  from  the  West. — When  Hercules 
waa  crossing  his  stream  in  the  cup  of  the  Sun-god  te 
procure  the  oxen  of  Geryon,  Oceanua  rose,  and,  by  . 
agitating  hi*  waters,  tried  to  terrify  him;  but,  on  the 
hero's  bending  hia  bow  at  him,  he  retired.  (PhereeH 
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ap.AUen.,  11,  p.  A70.—Keigktley't  Mytkelogy,  p.  SI, 
tee.) — II.  Beside*  being-  the  name  of  a  deity,  the  term 


Oeeanua  ('Qxeovof )  occurs  in  Homer  in  another 
also.  It  is  made  to  signify  an  immense  stream,  which, 
according  to  the  rude  ideas  of  that  early  age,  circula- 
ted around  the  terraqueous  plain,  and  from  which  the 
different  seas  ran  out  in  the  manner  of  bays.  This 
opinion,  which  is  also  that  of  Eratosthenes,  was  prev- 
alent even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (4,  86).  Homer 
terms  the  ocean  hpSfifmof,  because  it  thus  flowed  back 
into  itself.  (Mat.  Grit.,  vol.  1,  p.  SM  )  This  same 
river  Oeeanua  was  supposed  to  ebb  and  flow  thrice  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day,  and  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  believed  to  descend  into  it  at  their  setting,  and 
emerge  from  it  at  their  rising.  Hence  the  term  iuu- 
avic  is  sometimes  put  for  the  borixon  (Datum.  Lex., 
t.  v.  6  6pl(av  aal  airoriuvav  to  wtep  yfc  aa)  {nti  yfp> 
kjuotxupiov.)  In  Homer,  therefore,  Latavic  and  oM- 
iaaaa  always  mean  different  thiuga,  the  latter  merely 
denoting  the  sea  in  the  more  modern  acceptation  of 
the  term.  On  the  shield  of  Achilles  the  poet  repre- 
sents the  Oceanut  aa  encircling  the  rim  or  extreme 
border  of  the  shield,  in  full  accordance  with  the  popu- 
lar belief  of  the  day  ;  whereas  in  Virgil's  time,  when 
this  primitive  meaning  of  the  term  waa  obsolete,  and 
more  correct  geographical  views  had  come  in,  we  find 
the  sea  (the  idea  being  borrowed,  probably,  from  the 
position  of  the  Mediterranean)  occupying  in  the  poet's 
description  the  centre  of  the  shield  of  iGneaa.  If  it 
be  asked  whether  any  traces  of  this  peculiar  meaning 
of  the  term  itKcavoe  occurs  in  other  writers  besides 
Homer,  the  following  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  af- 
firmative, may  be  cited  in  reply.  Hetiod,  Theog., 
843.— Id.,  Here.  Clyp.,  314.— £tn-tp.,  Orttt.,  1369. 
—Orph.,  Hymn.,  10, 14  —  Id.,  H.,  9%.—ld.,fragm., 
44.— {MalUv.  ad  MoreU.,  Tke*.,  t.  ».  'Qxeavof.— 
Compare  Volcker,  Homeriieke  Geographic,  p.  86,  teq.) 
As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  term  Ixtavoe,  we  are 
left  in  complete  uncertainty.  The  form  ityijvoe  oc- 
curs in  Pherecydes  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom.,  6,  p.  681. 
—Sturz,  ad  Phtrccyd.),  from  which  it  appear*  to  some 
that  the  root  was  connected  with  the  Greek  via,  y# 
(it  yia-voc,  it-yij-voc).  On  the  other  hand,  Munter 
(Rel.  der  Kartkager,  p.  63)  finds  the  root  of  iryifrnr 
in  the  Hebrew  hug,  "in  orbem  ire,"  as  referring  to  the 
circular  course  of  the  fabled  Oeeanua.  Creuxer  is  in- 
clined to  consider  irytvtoe  a*  equivalent  to  rtaXtuoc, 
"  antiquum  "  (  Creuter  und  Hermann,  Brief e,  p.  160. ) 
It  is  remarkable  that  one  of  the  oldest  names  of  the 
Nile  among  the  Greeks  was  iiKtavoj  (Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
eophron.,  119),  or,  more  correctly,  perhaps,  iincafiij. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  1,  It.— Compare  Ritter*t  Erdhmde,  vol. 
1,  p.  970,  Sd  ed.)  Now  in  the  Coptic,  according  to 
ChampoUion,  oukami  means  "black,"  "dark;"  and 
according  to  Marcel,  ockemau.  in  the  aame  language, 
denotes  "a  great  collection  of  water."  Will  either 
of  these  give  iineavic  as  a  derivative!  The  one  or 
the  other  of  them  seems  connected  in  some  way  with 
the  Arabic  Kamue,  "ocean."  (Ritter,  toe.  tit.)  Per- 
haps, however,  the  most  satisfactory  derivation  for 
the  term  Oceania  is  that  alluded  to  in  the  article  Ogy- 
ges. 

Occllos,  sumamed  Lucanus,  from  his  having  been 
a  native  of  Lucania,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  who 
flourished  about  480  B.C.  He  wrote  many  works 
en  philosophical  subjects,  the  titles  of  which  are  giv- 
en in  a  letter  written  by  Archytaa  to  Plato,  which  has 
been  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertiua  (8,  80).  But 
the  only  production  of  bis  which  has  come  down  to 
as,  is  "  On  the  Nature  of  Ike  Unherte"  (Utpi  r% 
roil  iravrbc  evaeuf).  Its  chief  philosophical  topic  is 
to  maintain  the  eternity  of  the  universe.  Ocellus 
also  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  human  race 
(e.  3,  a.  3).  These  works  were,  without  doubt,  writ- 
ten in  the  Doric  dialect,  which  prevailed  in  the  na- 
tive country  of  Ocellus  j  and  hence  much  surprise 
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haa  been  occasioned  by  the  cireumtUnee  of  ibe  last 
of  these  productions,  which  ws  still  possess,  being 
in  Ionic  Greek.    In  consequence  of  this  diacrepwce, 
Berth  (Advert.,  I.  48,  c.  1,  p.  1867),  Psriter  (Ditf. 
de  Deo  ct  Pratid,  1678  —  Ditp.,  4,  p.  365.)  Thorn, 
as  Burnet  (Artkteol.  Pkilot,  p.  152),  and  Meinen 
(PkMog.  Bibltotk.,  vol.  1,  pt.  3,  p.  100  et  804- 
Hitl.  Doetr.  de  vero  Deo,  p.  318  —  Oetck  der  W» 
tentck.,  p.  684),  have  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the 
work  in  qneation  :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Bentlej 
(Pkalarit,  p.  307,  ed.  1816),  Lipsiu*  (Mml  el 
Stoic.  Phil.,  I.  1,  diss.  6),  Adelung  (Geteh.  ictPh- 
lotopkie  fur  Liebkaber),  Tiedemann  (Grucknti.  ertu 
PhUotophen,  p.  198  et  909),  and  Bardili  (Epocka 
der  torzpgl.  pkilot.  Begrife,  vol  1.  p.  166),  declare 
in  favour  of  the  work.    These  conflicting  opinion 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  weighed  by  Rudol- 
phi,  in  a  Dissertation  sppended  to  his  edition  of  the 
work,  and  he  cornea  to  the  conclusion  that  the  treatise 
in  question  was  written  by  Ocellus.   It  would  tppeit 
that  some  grammarians  of  subsequent  ages,  in  copy- 
ing the  text  of  Ocellus,  caused  the  Doric  forms  to  dis- 
appear, and  translated  the  work,  so  to  speak,  into  the 
more  common  dislect.    This  ides  wss  first  started  by 
Bardili,  and  what  tends  to  clothe  it  with  almost  ibn- 
lute  certainty  ie,  that  the  fragments  of  the  same  work 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  selections  of  Siobem 
have  preserved  their  original  Doric  form.  And  yet 
it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that  dm 
production  of  Ocellus  is  only  cited  for  the  firat  not 
by  the  writers  of  the  second  century  of  our  en,  is) 
•t  a  period  when  the  New-Pythagoreans  begin  U 
forge  works  under  the  guise  of  celebrated  ntoea  - 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Rudolphi,  IApt.,  1801, 
8vo.   The  edition  of  Batteux,  Paris,  1768,  3  volt. 
ISmo,  is  also  a  very  good  one.    Batteux  correctet 
the  text  after  two  Paris  MSS.,  and  Rudolphi  aniled 
himself  of  Siebenkee's  collation  of  a  Vatican  MS. 
Gale  haa  placed  the  work  of  Ocellus  in  his  Oswes/e 
Mythelogica,  dec.,  Cantabr.,  1671.    (Sckoll,  But. 
Lit.  Or.,  vol.  t,  p.  811,  seof.) 

OcELtm.  I.  a  city  in  Hispania  Tamconensis,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vettonea,  now  Fortnotelk. — II.  A  dty 
in  Hispatoia  Tarraconensia,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gal- 
unci.— III.  A  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpins,  smong  the  Cot 
tian  Alps,  on  the  eastern  border*  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cottius.  According  to  Mannert,  it  is  now  Amgli—, 
a  small  town  with  a  caatle,  in  Piedmont,  not  far  from 
Turin.   (Cett.,  B.  G.,  1,  10.) 

Ochus,  a  sumsme  or  epithet  spplied  to  ArUxenei 
III.,  and  also  to  Darius  II.,  kings  of  Peraia.  It  is  gen- 
erally thought  to  indicate  illegitimate  birth,  and  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  Greek  Noflof  (Aortas).  This  ex- 
planation is  opposed,  however*  by  some  Oriental  schol- 
ars, who  deduce  the  term  Ochut  from  the  Persian  Och 
or  Adti,  which  they  make  equivalent  to  the  Latin  dig- 
nut  or  majcttate  dignut.  (Consult  Geetnut,  la. 
Hebr.,  t.  ».  Achat  —  Mkr,  ad  Ctet ,  p.  186.)  The 
reign  of  Artaxerxea  Ochus  has  been  noticed  else- 
where (vid.  Artaxerxea  III.),  that  of  Darius  Ochut, 
or  Dariue  II.,  will  now  be  given.  This  prince  w*i 
the  illegitimate  eon  of  Artaxerxea  Longimanns.  Soon 
after  the  murder  of  Xerxes,  II.,  Darius  succeeded  in 
deposing  Sogdisnus,  and  ascended  the  throne  himself, 
B.C.  433.  By  his  wife  Paryaatia  he  had  Artaxenee 
Mnemon  and  Cyrua  the  Younger.  Nothing  very  re- 
markable occurred  during  his  reign,  but  some  success- 
ful wars  were  carried  on  under  Gyrus  and  other  gen- 
erals. He  died  B.C.  404,  after  a  reign  of  nineteen 
years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Artsxerxea,  who 
is  said  to  have  asked  him,  on  his  death  bed,  by  what 
rule  he  had  acted  in  hia  administration,  that  he  might 
adopt  the  same,  and  find  the  same  success.  Toe 
king's  answer  is  ssid  to  have  been,  that  he  had  always 
kept,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  the  strict  path  of 
justice  and  religion,    (fen.,  Aneb.,  1, 1. — Died.  Sit . 
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It,  71. — Jutn,  S,  11.) — II.  A.  riTer  of  Bactriana, 
tiling  in  the  mountain*  that  lie  northward  of  the 
source  of  the  Ariua,  and  falling  into  the  Oxu*.  (Plin., 
6,  17.)  Mannert  makct  it  the  modern  Dehtuek. — 
(Coi.sutt  Wahl,  Mittel  und  Vmi.tr  Alien,  vol.  1,  p. 
763  —Bitter,  Erdkunde,  voL  2,  p.  83.) 

Ocnot,  son  of  Msnto,  and  aaid  by  some  to  have 
founded  Mantua.    (But  vid.  Mantua.) 

Ockiculdh,  a  town  of  Umbria,  below  the  junction 
of  the  Nar  and  Tiber,  and  a  few  miles  from  the  .bank 
of  the  latter  river,  now  Otricoli.  According  to  Livy 
(9,41),  it  was  the  first  city  of  Umbria  which  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  Rome.  Here  Fabius  Maximus 
took  the  command  of  the  army  under  Servilius,  and 
bade  that  consul  approach  bis  presence  without  lie- 
tore,  in  order  to  impress  his  troops  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  dictatorial  dignity,  (its.,  22,  11.)  Ocriculum 
suffered  severely  during  the  social  war.  (Flor.,  3, 
18.)  In  Strabo's  time  it  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  still  a  city  of  note  (Strab,  327),  a  fact  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  numerous  remains  of  antiquity  which 
have  been  extracted  from  its  ruins.  From  Cicero  we 
collect  that  Milo  had  a  villa  in  its  vicinity.  (Oral, 
fro  ML— Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  278.) 

Ocrivlt,  I.  daughter  of  Cams  Octavius  and  Accia, 
and  aister  to  the  Emperor  Augustus.    All  the  histori- 
ans praise  the  beauty  sod  virtues  of  this  celebrated  fe- 
male.  She  was  first  married  to  Marcus  Marcellus,  a 
nan  of  consular  rank,  and  every  way  worthy  of  her ; 
■nd  after  his  death  she  became  the  wife  of  Marc  An- 
tony, this  latter  union  being  deemed  essential  to  the 
public  welfare,  as  a  means  of  healing  existing  differ- 
ences between  Antony  and  Octavius.    It  was  with 
this  risw  thai  the  senste  abridged  the  period  of  her 
widowhood  and  of  her  mourning  for  her  first  husband, 
who  had  been  dead  little  more  than  five  months.  An- 
tony, however,  was  incapable  of  appreciating  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  character.    After  her  marriage  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  Athens,  where  she  passed  the  winter  with 
him  (B.C.  39),  though  keeping  far  aloof  from  the  dis- 
solute pleasures  to  which  he  a  bandoned  himself.  With- 
out her  interposition,  civil  war  would  even  then  have 
broken  out  between  Octavius  and  Antony.    By  urgent 
prayers  she  appeased  her  husband,  who  was  incensed 
agsinst  her  brother  for  his  suspicions,  and  then,  disre- 
garding the  difficulties  of  the  journey  end  her  own 
pregnancy,  she  went  with  his  consent  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  and  induced  her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
view with  Antony,  and  to  come  to  a  reconciliation  with 
him.   When  Antony  went  to  make  war  against  the 
Panhisns,  she  accompanied  him  to  Corcyra,  and  at 
bis  order  returned  thence  to  remain  with  her  brother. 
New  quarrels  arose  between  Octavius  and  Antony. 
To  have  a  pretext  for  a  rupture,  the  former  ordered 
bis  sister  to  go  to  her  husband,  in  the  expectation  that 
he  would  aend  her  back.    Thia  actually  happened. 
Antony  was  leading  a  life  of  pleasure  with  Cleopatra 
•t  Leucopolis,  when  letters  from  Octavia  at  Athens 
informed  him  that  she  would  soon  join  him  with  mon- 
ey and  troops.    The  prospect  of  this  visit  was  so  un- 
welcome to  Cleopatra,  that  she  persisted  in  her  en- 
treaties until  Antony  sent  bis  wife  sn  order  to  return. 
Even  now,  however,  she  endeavoured  to  pacify  the 
rivals.    Octavius  commanded  her  to  leave  the  house 
of  a  husband  who  had  treated  her  so  insultingly  ;  but, 
feeling  her  duties'  as  a  wife  and  a  Roman,  she  begged 
him  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  single  woman,  to  destroy  the 
peace  of  the  world,  aud  of  two  persons  so  dear  to  her, 
by  the  horrors  of  wsr.    Octavius  granted  her  wish ; 
•be  remained  in  the  house  of  Antony,  snd  occupied 
herself  with  educating,  with  equal  esre  snd  tenderness, 
the  children  she  hsd  borne  him,  sod  those  of  bis  first 
wife  Fulvia.    This  noble  behaviour  of  hers  increased 
the  indignation  of  the  Romans  sgainst  Antony.  At 
last  he  divorced  her,  snd  ordered  her  to  leave  his  men- 
tion at  Rome.    She  obeyed  without  complaint,  and 


took  with  her  all  her  children  except  Antillus,  her  el- 
dest son,  who  was  then  with  bis  father.  The  civil  war 
soon  after  broke  out. — On  the  overthrow  and  death  of 
Antony,  Octavia  gave  herself  up  to  complete  retire- 
ment. Her  son  Marcellua,  the  issue  of  her  first  mar- 
riage, was  united'  to  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus, 
ana  intended  by  the  emperor  as  his  successor ;  but  hit 
early  death  frustrated  thia  design,  snd  plunged  his 
mother  and  friends  in  the  deepest  affliction.  It  was 
on  Virgil's  resding  to  Octavia  and  Augustus  the  beau- 
tiful passage  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  book  of 
the  -•Eneid,  where  the  premature  death  of  Marcellus  is 
deplored,  that  the  poet  received  from  the  sorrowing 
parent  so  splendid  s  recompense.  (Vid.  Virgilius.) 
Octavia,  in  fact,  never  recovered  from  the  loss  of  her 
son.  His  death  continually  preyed  upon  her  mind, 
and  she  at  last  ended  her  days  m  deep  melsncholy, 
about  12  B.C.  Augustus  pronounced  her  funeral  ora- 
tion, but  declined  the  marks  of  honour  which  the  sen- 
ate were  desirous  of  bestowing  upon  her.  (SueUm., 
Vit.  Jul,  87.— Id.,  Vit.  Aug.,  17.— Id.  ib.,  61.— 
Pha.,  Vit.  Ant.,  88.  — Encyel.  Am.,  vol.  9,  p.  367.) 
— II.  A  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  by  Messa- 
lina,  and  sister  to  Britsnnicus.  Her  life,  though  short, 
offers  only  one  series  of  misfortunes.  While  still  quite 
young,  she  was  affianced  to  Lucius  Silanus,  the  grand- 
son of  Augustus;  but  Agrippina,  availing  herself  of 
her  influence  over  the  imbecile  Claudius,  broke  off  ihe 
match,  and  gave  Octavia  to  her  own  son  Nero,  when 
the  latter  had  attained  bis  sixteenth  year.  Nero,  on 
ascending  the  throne,  repudiated  Octavia  on  the  ground 
of  sterility,  but,  in  reality,  that  he  might  unite  himself 
to  Poppas  ;  and  this  latter  female,  dreading  the  pres- 
ence of  one  who  was  still  young  snd  beautiful,  and  her 
possible  influence  st  some  future  dsy  over  the  capri- 
cions  feelings  of  the  emperor,  accused  Octavia  of  crim- 
inal intercourse  with  a  slave.  Some  pretended  testi- 
mony having  been  obtained  by  means  of  the  torture, 
Octavia  was  banished  to  Campania.  The  murmurs 
of  the  people,  however,  compelled  Nero  to  recall  her 
from  exile,  and  ber  return  was  hailed  by  the  populace 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy.  Alarmed  at  this, 
snd  fesring  lest  the  recall  of  Octavia  might  prove  the 
signal  of  her  own  disgrace,  Poppea  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  Nero,  and  begged  him  to  revoke  the  order- 
for  Octavia'a  return.  The  emperor  granted  more  than 
ahe  asked  ;  for  he  caused  the  infamous  Anicetue,  the 
author  of  his  mother's  murder,  to  come  forward,  and 
testify  falsely  to  his  criminality  with  Octavia.  _  The 
unhappy  princess,  upon  this,  was  banished  to  the  island 
of  Pandataria,  and  soon  after  put  to  death  there.  Her 
head  was  brought  to  Poppaea.  Octavia  was  only  twenty 
years  of  age  at  the  time  of  her  death.  (Tacit.,  Ann., 
24,  63  —Sueton.,  Vit.  Ner.,  36.) 
Octivumos,  the  nsme  of  Octavius  (afterward  Ao- 

fostus),  which  he  assumed  on  his  sdoption  into  the 
ulian  family,  in  accordance  with  the  Roman  cuatom 
in  such  Csses.  Usage,  however,  though  erroneous, 
has  given  tho  preference  to  the  name  Octamut  over 
that  of  Octavianut.  (Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Fam.,  13,  25.— 
Tacit.,  Ann.,  13,  6.— Aurel.  Vict,  it  Cat.,  c  1.) 
OctavIds,  I.  Nepoa,  Cn.,  was  prartor  B.C.  168,  snd 
•pointed  to  the  command  of  the  fleet  againat  Perseus. ' 
e  followed  this  monarch,  after  his  defeat  by  Paulus 
^Emilius,  to  the  islsnd  of  Samolhrace,  and  there  ob- 
tained his  surrender.  For  this  he  wss  rewarded  with 
s  nsvsl  triumph.  (I*».,  44,  17. — Id.,  44,  45. — Id., 
45,  6.— Id.,  45, 42.)  In  B.C.  165  he  was  consul  with 
M.  Torqnalus.  Having  been  sent,  three  years  after 
this,  into  Syria,  at  the  head  of  a  deputation  to  act  as 
guardians  to  the  young  king,  Antiochus  Eupstor,  ha 
was  assassinated  by  order,  aa  wss  supposed,  of  Lysiaa, 
a  relation  of  the  previous  monarch,  and  who  claimed 
the  regency  during  the  minority  of  Antiochus.  The 
arrogant  and  haughty  conduct  of  Octavius  sppears  to 
have  hastened  his  fate.    The  aenate,  however,  erected 
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t  statue  to  his  memory.— II.  M ,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, deprived  of  hii  office  by  means  of  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus.   (Vid.  Gracchus  II.) — III.  Co...  wm  consul 

B.  C.  87,  along  with  Cinna.  Being  himself  attached 
to  the  party  of  SyHa,  and  hiring  the  support  of  the 
senate,  he  drove  his  colleague  out  of  the  city.  Msriua, 
however,  having  returned  this  same  year  ami  re-enter- 
ed Rome  with  Cinna,  Ocuvias  was  put  to  death. — IV. 

C,  the  rather  of  Augustus,  was  orator  B.C.  61,  and 
distinguished  himself  by  the  correctness  and  justice  of 
his  decisions.  After  his  pnetorehip  he  was  appointed 
governor  of  Macedonia,  and  defeated  (be  Bessi  and 
other  Thracian  tribes,  for  which  be  received  from  his 
soldiers  the  title  of  Impcrator.  He  died  at  Nola,  on 
hhi  return  from  his  province.  Oetsvros  married  Alia, 
the  sister  of  Julius  Cesar,  and  had  by  this  union  Oc- 
t«vius  (afterward  Augustus)  and  Octavia,  the  wife  of 
Antony. — V.  The  earlier  name  of  the  Emperor  Au- 
gustus.   {Vid.  Augustus  and  Octavianus.) 

Ootodobus,  a  town  of  the  Veragri,  in  GaHia  Nnr- 
bonensis.  It  wss  situate  in  the  Vaftis  Pennma,  en 
the  river  Drsnsa  or  Drance,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Rhone,  st  a  considerable  distance  above  the  influx  of 
the  Utter  into  the  Lac  us  Lemanus  or  Lake  of  Ometa. 
It  ia  now  Martigni,  or,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  Mar- 
tenaeh.   (Cat  ,  B.  O.,  3,  1.) 

OctooSsa,  a  town  of  Spain,  a  little  shore  the  mouth 
of  the  Iberus,  on  the  north  bank  of  that  river,  where  it 
ia  joined  by  the  Sicorio.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to 
answer  to  the  modern  Miquinenta.  TJkert,  however, 
places  it  in  the  territory  of  la  Otanja.  {Cat.,  Bell. 
Cm.,  1,61.) 

OcypIti,  one  of  the  Harpies.  The  name  signifies 
Mift flying,  from  6(riif,  "**ift,n  and  ntnuai,  "to 
fly."    (Vid.  Harpyias.) 

Odenatus,  a  celebrated  prince  of  Palmyra,  in  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  era,  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  military  talents  and  his  attachment  to 
the  Romans.  The  accounts  of  his  origin  differ. 
Agathiss  makes  him  of  mean  descent ;  but  the  state- 
ments of  others  are  entitled  to  more  credit,  according 
to  whom  he  exercised  hereditary  away  over  the  Arab 
tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Palmyra.  These  same  writers 
inform  us,  that  his  family  had  for' a  long  time  back 
been  connected  by  treaties  with  the  Romans,  and  had 
received  from  the  latter  not  only  honorary  titles,  but' 
also  subsidies  for  protecting  the  frontiers  of  Syria. 
That  there  existed,  indeed,  some  sort  of  alliance  be- 
tween this  family  and  the  Roman  power,  is  evident 
from  the  name  Septimius,  which  waa  borne  by  some  of 
bis  predecessors  aa  well  as  by  Odenstus  himself,  and 
which  would  carry  us  back  probably  to  the  time  of 
Septimius  Scverus,  who  resided  a  long  time  in  Syria, 
and  from  whom  the  honorary  appellation  may  have 
been  obtained.  (Saint-Martin,  in  Biog.  Univ.,  vol. 
SI,  p.  494,  seqa.)—Tbe  manner  in  which  Odenatus  at- 
tained to  the  supremacy  in  Palmyra  is  not  very  clear- 
ly stated.  He  appears,  independently  of  his  sway  over 
toe  sdjscent  tribes,  to  have  held  st  first  the  office  of 
decurio  or  senator  in  the  city  itself.  When  Philip  the 
Arabian  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  after  the  murder 
of  the  younger  Gordian,  A.D.  244,  and  had  set  out 
for  Rome,  he  left  the  government  of  Syria  in  the  hands 
of  his  brother  Priscos.  The  tyranny  snd  oppression 
sf  the  latter  soon  caused  a  general  revolt.  Palmyra 
from  this  time  assumed  the  rank  of  an  independent 
city ;  and  we  find  Septimius  Atranes,  father  of  Ode- 
natus, ruling  over  it  as  sovereign  prince,  A.D.  251. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  eon,  the  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle. (Saint- Martin,  L  «.)  Odenatus  was  twice  mar- 
ried. The  name  and  family  of  his  first  wife  are  not 
known.  He  had  by  her  a  son  called  Septimius  Oro- 
des.  His  second  wife  wss  the  celebrated  Zenobia, 
daughter  of  an  Arabian  prince,  or  sheik,  who  held  un- 
der his  swsy  all  the  southern  part  of  Mesopotamia.  By 
Zenobia  be  became  the  father  of  two  sons,  Herennios 
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and  Tlmalaut.    Zenobia  herself  had  also  a  era  by  s 

previous  husband.  — After  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Va- 
lerian by  the  King  of  Persia,  Odenstus,  desirous  a) 
least  to  secure  the  forbearance  of  tbe  conqueror,  seat 
Sapor  a  magnificent  present,  accompanied  by  a  letto 
full  of  respect  and  submission ;  but  the  benghty  mon- 
arch, instead  of  being  softened  by  this  expression  M 
good- will,  ordered  the  gift  to  be  thrown  into  tbe  Eu- 
phrates, and  returned  an  answer  breathing  the  ousts) 
contempt  and  indignation.  The  Palmyriin  prion, 
who  read  his  fate  in  the  angry  message  of  Sapor,  in- 
mediately  took  the  field,  and  falling  upon  the  enemy, 
who  had  already  been  driven  across  the  Euphrates  by 
tbe  Roman  general  Baliets,  rained  a  decisive  ssYoV 
tage  over  their  main  body.  He  then  burst  into  thai 
camp,  seized  the  treasures  and  the  concubines  of  Sa- 
por, dispersed  the  intimidated  soldiers,  and  in  t  short 
time  restored  Carrha,  Nisibis,  and  all  Mesopotamia  lb 
tbe  possession  of  the  Romans.  Trebellius  PoUio  in- 
forms us,  that  he  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  Is;  siest 
to  Ctesiphott,  with  the  view  of  liberating  Valerian, 
who  was  still  alive,  hut  that  neither  his  arms  nor  hb 
entreaties  could  effect  this  benevolent  object.  (TV* 
Poll.,  Trigint.  Tyrann.,  13. — Zonar.,  12,  23.-2* 
rm.,  lib.  1,  p.  661.)  The  Palmyrian  prince  then  hmwi 
hit  arms  against  Quietus,  son  of  Macrinus,  six)  i  can- 
didate for  the  empire,  and  overthrew  bis  party  ia  tkt 
Ei st.  As  a  recompense  for  these  important  senicca, 
and  hia  constant  attachment  to  Gaflienos,  the  an 
of  Valerian,  the  senate,  with  the  consent  of  tbe  cops' 
ror,  conferred  on  Odenatus  the  title  of  Augustus,  ssi 
intrusted  him  with  the  general  command  of  tbe  Ea* 
Zenobia  also  received  the  title  of  Augusta,  and  On- 
dea,  Herennios,  and  Timolatre  (hat  of  Ccsats.  Oder* 
tus  signalized  his  attainment  to  these  honours  by  nf» 
successes ;  and  by  one  of  the  writers  of  tbe  Augusta) 
history,  his  name  is  connected  with  the  repulse  of  tbt 
Gotbs,  who  had  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  Eonst, 
near  Heracles.  Tree.  Poll.,  GalHeni  Duo,  c  It) 
Of  this  fact,  however,  there  remains  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence ;  but  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt  that  the  sov- 
ereign of  Palmyra  fell  soon  afterward  by  the  hand  of 
domestic  treason,  id  which  hia  queen  Zenobia  wa 
suspected  to  have  bad  a  share.  Tbe  murderer  «*) 
hia  own  nephew.  Hia  son  Orodea  was  slain  slon) 
with  him.  (Trcbell.  Pott.,  I.  e.) 

On  esses,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Mania  Inferior,  H 
the  east  of  Mareissopolis  It  waa  founded  by  ■  colo- 
ny of  Milesians,  and  is  now  Varna  in  Bulgaria.  It 
wsa  also  called  Odesopolis.  Some  editions  of  Ptole- 
my give  the  form  'Odvoo-or  (Odytrus),  snd  in  the  /*. 
Ant.  (p.  218)  Odissus  occurs.  (Mela,  2,  2.— Ffctj, 
11.— Of.,  Trut.,  I.  9,  37.) 

Odku»,  a  muaical  theatre  at  Athens.  (SuHat.  >■ ». 
hietov.—Arittoph.,  Ven.,  1104.)  It  was  both  by 
Pericles  (Pint.,  Vit.  Pertel.—Vtintv.,  5,  9),  and  ««" 
so  constructed  aa  to  imitate  the  form  of  Xerxes'  iwi 
(Pht.,  Vit.  Per. )  This  shape  gave  rise  to  some  plea* 
antries  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians.  Thus,  for  eiaev 
pie,  Cratinus,  in  one  of  his  comedies,  wishing  to  ex- 
press that  the  heed  of  Pericles  terminated  as  it  were  is 
a  point,  said  that  he  carried  the  Odeum  on  hia  head. 
(Compare  Plut.,  I.  e.)  Thia  building  was  destroyer 
by  fire  at  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sylla.  It  was  n> 
erected  soon  sfter  by  Ariobarzancs,  king  of  Cappade- 
cia.    (Pavsan..  I,  20.) 

Onloua  or  Oora,  the  principal  deity  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians  snd  Northern  Germans.  Other  form 
for  the  name  were  Woden,  Guodan,  Godan,  Volte*, 
Othin,  dec.  Among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  Wodan  wss 
the  god  of  merchants,  corresponding  to  the  Hermes  of 
the  Greeks  or  the  Mercuriue  of  the  latins.  The  fourth 
day  of  the  week  derived  its  name  from  him  (Woitn- 
tag).  In  the  account  of  the  origin  of  the  world,  ss 
given  in  the  older  Edda,  Odin,  the  eldest  son  or  B6r, 
the  second  man,  ia  represented  aa  having,  with  his  two 
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brotnera,  Vile  and  V6,  defeated  and  slain  the  froat- 
jiint  Yraer,  oul  of  whose  body  they  formed  the  habi- 
table world.    Some  expounders  of  mythology  make 
Odin  and  his  brethren,  together  with  their  antagonist, 
is  set  forth  in  this  fable,  to  be  mere  personifications 
of  ibc  elements  of  the  world  — But  there  is  another 
and  a  younger  Odin,  who,  according;  to  some  writers, 
is  partly  a  mythological  and  partly  an  historical  person- 
age.  In  all  the  Scandinavian  traditions  preserved  by 
the  chroniclers,  mention  is  made  of  a  chief  called  Odin, 
who  came  from  Asia  with  a  large  host  of  followers  call- 
ed Aser  (put  Asi),  and  conquered  Scandinavia,  where 
they  bnilt  a  city  by  the  name  of  Sigtuna,  with  temples, 
and  established  a  worship  and  a  hierarchy ;  he  also  in- 
vented or  brought  with  him  the  characters  of  the  Runic 
alphabet ;  he  was,  in  short,  the  legislator  and  civilizer  of 
the  North.   He  is  represented  also  as  a  great  magician, 
and  was  worshipped  as  a  god  after  death,  when  some 
of  the  attributes  of  the  elder  Odin  are  supposed  to  have 
been  ascribed  to  him.    The  epoch  of  this  emigration 
of  Odiu  and  his  host  is  a  subject  of  great  uncertainty. 
Some  place  it  in  the  time  of  the.  Scythian  expedition 
of  Darius  Hystaspis:  others  (and  this  has  been  the 
most  common  opinion  among  Scandinavian  archaeolo- 
gists) fix  it  about  the  time  of  the  Roman  conquests  in 
Pontus,  SO  or  60  B.C.    Siihm,  in  his  "  Geschichte  dor 
Kordischm  Fabcheit"  enumerates  four  Odina.  One 
was  Bor'a  son ;  he  came  from  the  mouths  of  the  Ta- 
naja,  and  introduced  into  the  North  the  worship  of  the 
Sun.    A  second  came  with  the  Aaer,  from  the  borders 
of  Europe  and  Asia,  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Da- 
rius.  He  brought  with  him  the  Runic  alphabet,  built 
temples,  and  established  the  mythology  of  the  Edda : 
he  is  called  Mid  Othin,  or  Mittel  Othin.  A  third  Odin, 
according  to  Siihm,  fled  from  the  borders  of  the  Cau- 
casus at  the  time  of  Pompey'a  conquests,  50  or  60 
years  B.C.    The  fourth  Odin  he  makes  to  have  lived 
in  the  third  or  fourth  century  of  our  era.    All  this,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  being  authenticated ;  though  the  north- 
western emigration  of  Odin  from  the  borders  of  the 
Caucasus  to  Scandinavia  has  the  support  of  a  uniform 
tradition  in  its  favour.    Odin  was  worshipped  by  the 
German  nations  until  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 
(Bncycl.  Us.  Knoyd.,  vol.  16,  p.  400.)— The  legend 
of  Odin  evidently  points  to  the  introduction  of  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies  among  the  northern  nationa  by 
■ome  powerful  lender  from  the  East,  who  was  himself, 
in  some  degree,  identified  sfter  death  with  the  deity 
rhose  worship  he  had  brought  in  with  him.    This  de- 

7 appears  to  have  been  none  other  than  the  Budda 
the  East,  just  as  the  traditions  of  the  North  rcspect- 
ig  the  Aaer  cou.-net  the  mythology'  of  Scandinavia 
i  a  very  remaikablu  manner  with  that  of  Upper  Asia. 
fid.  Asi.)  The  striking  resemblance  that  exists  bc- 
veen  Budda  and  Odin,  not  only  in  many  of  their  sp- 
allations, but  also  in  numerous  parts  of  their  worship, 
is  been  folly  established  by  several  Northern  wri- 
ts. (Consult  llagnusen,  Edialaren  og  dens  Oprin- 
1st,  vol.  4,  praf.  v.,  stqq. — Id.  tb„  vol.  4,  p.  474, 478, 
jq. ;  512,  seqq.;  634,  seqq. ;  HI,  seqq. — Palmblad, 
Budda  et  Wodan,  Ufsal,  1822,  4to.—  Wallman,  om 
lin  och  Budda,  Holm.,  1824, 8vo.— Compare  Riltcr, 
rrhalle,  p.  472. — Sir  W.  Janet,  Asiatic  Researches, 
I.  1,  p.  511—  Id.  A.,  vol.  2.  p.  343.)  One  feature, 
never,  in  which  these  two  deities  approximate  very 
sely,  is  too  remarkable  to  be  here  omitted.  The 
ae  planet,  namely,  Mercury,  ia  sacred  to  both ;  and 
same  day  of  the  week  (Wednesday)  is  called  after 
:h  of  them  respectively.  Thus  we  "have  the  follow- 
appellations  for  this  dsy  among  the  natives  of  In- 
:  in  the  Birman,  Buddaku  .-  in  the  Malabaric,  Bu- 
-Irirumei,  dtc.  So  again,  some  of  the  names  given 
Budda  coincide  very  closely  with  those  of  Odin, 
us  we  may  compare  the  Godama,  Gotama,  and 
nana-  Oodam  of  the  former,  with  the  Godan,  Gu- 
,  Guodan,  dec.,  of  the  Utter.   (The  Weetphalians 
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still  call  Wednesday  Godenstag.)  We  may  even  ad- 
vance a  step  farther,  and  compare  the  names  of  both 
Odin  snd  Budda  with  one  of  the  earlieat  appellations 
of  Deity  among  many  nationa  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
Thus  we  have  in  Sanscrit,  Coda ;  in  Persian,  Ckoda, 
Chuda,  and  Ghuda;  in  the  language  of  the  Kurds. 
Chudi;  in  that  of  the  Afghans,  Chudai;  in  the  UouV 
ic  and  German,  God  tnaGotl;  in  the  Icelandic  and 
Danish,  Gud,  die.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  moreover, 
that  traces  of  the  worship  of  Odin  or  Budda  appear 
even  in  America.  Among  the  ancient  traditions  col- 
lected by  the  Spanish  bishop  Nunez  de  la  Vega,  thera 
is  one  which  was  current  among  tbe  Indiana  of  Chiapa 
respecting  a  certain  Wodan  or  Koran.  This  individ- 
ual is  said  to  have  been  the  grandson  of  one  who,  to- 
gether with  his  family,  was  alone,  saved  from  a  univer- 
sal deluge.  He  aided  in  the  erection  of  a  great  edi- 
fice, by  which  men  attempted  to  reach  the  skies ;  but 
the  execution  of  this  daring  project  was  frustrated ; 
each  family  of  men  received  a  different  language  ;  and 
the  Great  Spirit  (Teotl)  ordered  Wodan  to  go  and  peo- 
ple the  country  of  Anahuac,  or  Mexico.  This  same 
Wodan,  moreover,  like  Odin  and  Budda,  gave  name  to 
a  particular  day.  So  strong,  indeed,  does  the  resem- 
blance between  Odin  and  the  Mexican  Wodan  appear, 
that  even  Humboldt  himself  hesitates  not  to  use  the 
following  langusge  in  relation  to  it :  "  Ce  Votan,  ou 
Wodan,  America™  parolt  de  la  mime  famille  ante  Us 
Wods  ou  Odint  des  Goths  et  des  peuples  a" origins 
Critique."  (Monument  def ylmmaue,  vol.  1,  p.  382.) 
It  would  appear,  then,  from  all  that  has  been  said,  that 
the  worship  of  Odin  or  Budda  is  to  be  referred  in  its 
origin  to  the  earliest  periods  of  the  history  of  our  race, 
these  names  being  nothing  more  than  early  appella- 
tions for  Deity,  snd  being  afterward  shared  also  by 
those  individuals  who  bad  spread  this  particular  wor- 
ship over  different  parts  of  the  earth.  (Consult  Mag- 
nusen,  Mythol.  Boreal.  Lex.,  p.  261,  seqq.—Niemcy- 
er,  Sagen,  betreftnd  Othin,  Ac,  Erf.,  1821,  8vo — 
Leo,  fiber  Othin' t  Verehnng  in  Deutsehland,  Erl, 
1822,  8vo.  —  Klernm,  Germ.  AUerthumsk.,  p.  280, 
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Odoacib,  a  Gothic  chief,  who,  according:  to  some 
authorities,  was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Heruli.  lie  origi- 
nally served  as  a  mercenary  in  the  barbarian  auxiliary 
force  which  the  later  emperors  of  tbe  West  bad  taken 
into  their  pay  for  the  defence  of  Italy.  After  the  two 
rival  emperors,  Glycerius  and  Julius  Nepos,  were  both 
driven  from  the  throne,  Orestes,  a  soldier  from  Pan- 
nonia,  clothed  his  own  son  Romulus,  vet  a  minor,  with 
the  imperial  purple,  but  retained  all  the  substantial  au- 
thority in  his  own  hands.  The  barbarian  troops  now 
asked  for  one  third  of  the  landa  of  Italy,  to  be  distrib- 
uted among  them  aa  a  reward  for  their  services.  Ores- 
tes having  rejected  their  demand,  they  chose  Odoscer 
for  their  leader,  who  immediately  marched  against 
Orestes,  who  bad  shut  himself  up  in  Ticinum  or  Pa- 
via.  Odoscer  took  the  city  by  storm,  and  gave  it  up 
to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers.  Orestes  himself  waa 
taken  prisoner,  and  led  to  Placentia,  where  he  waa  pub- 
licly executed,  A.D.  47ft,  exactly  a  twelvemonth  after 
be  had  driven  Nepos  out  of  Italy.  Romulus,  who  was 
called  Augustulua  by  way  of  derision,  was  in  Raven- 
na, where  ho  was  seized  by  Odoacer,  who  stripped  him 
of  his  imperial  ornaments,  and  banished  him  to  a  cas- 
tle in  Campania,  but  allowed  him  an  honourable  main- 
tenance. Odoacer  now  proclaimed  himself  King  of 
Iuly,  rejecting  the  imperial  titles  of  Caasar  snd  Augus- 
tus. For  this  reason  the  Western  empire  is  consid- 
ered as  having  onded  with  the  deposition  of  Romulus 
Augustulua,  the  son  of  Orestes.  Odoacer's  authority 
did  not  extend  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Italy.  Little 
ia  known  of  the  events  of  his  reign  until  the  invasion 
of  Theodoric,  king  of  tbe  Ostrogoths,  who,  at  the  in- 
stigation, as  some  historians  assert,  of  Zeno,  emperor 
of  the  Eaat,  marched  from  tbe  banks  of  the  Danube  to 
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Odoaeer  of  hia  kingdom.  Theodorie,  at 
the' bead  of  a  large  army,  defeated  Odoaeer  near  Aqui- 
leia,  and  entered  Verona  without  opposition.  Odoa- 
eer abut  himaelf  up  in  Ravenna,  A.D.  489.  The  war, 
however,  laated  lot  aeveral  yean;  Odoaeer  made  a 
brave  resistance,  but  wu  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render Ravenna,  A.D.  493.  Theodorie  at  first  spared 
hia  life,  but  in  a  abort  time  caused  him  to  be  put  to 
•Wh,  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Italy.  (Eneyd. 
U$.  W,  vol.  16,  p.  400.) 

Oosjf  ax,  one  of  the  moat  numerous  and  warlike  of 
the  Thracian  tribes.  Under  the  dominion  of  Sitalcea, 
a  king  of  theirs,  was  established  what  is  called  in  his- 
tory the  empire  of  the  Odrysss.  Thucydides,  who  haa 
entered  into  considerable  detail  on  this  subject,  ob- 
serves, that  of  all  the  empires  situated  between  the 
Ionian  Gulf  and  the  Euiine,  this  was  the  moat  con- 
siderable, both  in  revenue  and  opulence.  Its  mili- 
tary force  waa,  however,  very  inferior  to  that  of  Scy- 
thia  both  in  strength  and  numbers.  The  empire  of  Sl- 
uices extended  along  the  coaat  frotii  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  a  distance  of  four  days'  and 
nights'  sail ;  and  in  the  interior,  from  the  sources  of 
the  Strymon  to  Byzantium,  a  journey  of  thirteen  days. 
The  first  founder  of  this  empire  appears  to  have  been 
Terea.  (Herod.,  7,  137.— Thvcyd ,  S,  29  )  Fof  far- 
ther remarks  on  the  Odrysa),  see  the  article  Thraeia. 

Odysski,  I.  a  city  of  Hispania  Bstica,  north  of  Ab- 
dera, among  the  mountains.  It  waa  founded,  accord- 
ing to  a  fabulous  tradition,  by  Ulysses.  (Potidon., 
Arlemidor.,  Atclep.,  Myrl.,  ap.  Strab.,  149. — Etu- 
talh.  ad  Od,  p.  1379.— Id.  ad  Diony:  Perieg.,  381. 
—Sltpk.  Byz.,  t.  v.—  Tztchucke  ad  Mel.,  3,  1,  0.) 
Some  have  aupposed  it  to  be  the  -same  with  Otisippo 
•r  Ulysippo  (now  Lisbon),  and  very  probably  we  owe 
Odyasea  to  the  same  fabulous  legend  which  assigns 
Ulysses  as  the  founder  of  Ulysippo.  There  must  have 
been  a  town  in  Bastics,  the  name  of  which,  resembling 
in  some  degree  the  form  Odyssea  ('OSvaaela),  the 
Greeks,  in  their  usual  way,  converted  into  the  latter, 
and  then  appended  to  it  the  fable  respecting  a  founding 
by  Ulysses.  (Consult  Ukert,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.-361. — 
MeruJa,  Cormogr.,  pt.  S,  I.  8,  c.  36.) — II.  A  prom- 
ontory of  Sicily,  near  Pachynum,  aupposed  by  Fazel- 
lua  to  be  the  same  with  the  present  Caho  Marzo. 
(Bitchoff  und  UHUr,  Worttrb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  798.) 
— Iir.  The  second  of  the  two  great  poems  ascribed 
to  Homer.  It  consists,  like  the  Iliad,  of  twenty-four 
books ;  and  the  subject  is  the  return  of  Ulysses  ('Odto- 
orvt),  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  from  a  land  lying  beyond 
the  range  of  human  intercourse  or  knowledge,  to  a  home 
invaded  by  a  band  of  insolent  intruders,  who  seek  to  rob 
him  of  bis  wife  and  kill  his  son.  Hence,  the  Odysaey 
begins  exactly  at  that  point  where  the  hero  is  considered 
to  be  fartheal  from  hia  home,  in  the  ialand  of  Ogygia,  at 
the  navel,  that  ia,  the  central  part,  of  the  sea;  where 
the  nymph  Calypso  (Kahnjtv,  "  The  Concealer")  baa 
kept  him  hidden  from  all  mankind  for  aeven  years ; 
thence,  having,  by  the  help  of  the  gods,  who  pity  hia 
misfortunes,  passed  through  the  dangers  prepared  for 
him  by  hia  implacable  enemy,  Poseidon  or  Neptune,  he 
gains  the  land  of  the  Phsjacians,  a  careless,  peaceable, 
and  effeminate  nation,  to  whom  war  ia  only  known  by 
moan i  of  poetry.  Borne  along  by  a  marvellous  Phsa- 
eian  vessel,  he  reaches  Ithaca  sleeping ;  here  he  is 
entertained  by  the  honest  swineherd  Eunueus,  and, 
having  been  introduced  into  his  own  house  aa  a  beg- 
gar, he  ia  there  made  to  suffer  the  harshest  treatment 
from  the  suiters,  in  order  that  ho  may  afterward  appear 
with  the  stronger  right  aa  a  terrible  avenger.  With  this 
simple  story  a  poet  might  have  been  satisfied ;  and 
we  should,  even  in  this  form,  notwithstanding  its  small- 
er extent,  have  placed  the  poem  almost  on  sn  equality 
with  the  Iliad.  But  the  poet  to  whom  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  the  Odyssey  in  a  complete  form,  has  interwoven 
*  second  story,  by  which  tlio  poem  is  rendered  much  J 
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richer  and  more  complete  ;  although,  indeed,  from  tht 
union  of  two  actions,  aome  roughnesses  have  toes 
produced,  which,  perhaps,  with  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
could  scarcely  be  avoided.    While  the  poet  represent! 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  stimulated  by  Minerva,  cominj 
forward  in  Ithaca  with  newly-excited  courage,  end 
calling  the  suiters  to  account  before  the  people,  ind 
then  afterward  describes  him  aa  travelling  to  Pyloe 
and  Sparta  in  order  to  obtain  intelligence  of  his  lost 
father,  he  gives  us  a  picture  of  Ithaca  and  its  arm- 
chical  condition,  and  of  the  rest  of  Greece  in  its  slate 
of  peace  after  the  return  of  the  princes,  which  prodocej 
the  finest  contrast;  snd,  at  the  aame  time,  be  prepires 
Telemachua  for  playing  an  energetic  part  in  the  work 
of  vengeance,  which  by  this  means  becomes  more  prob- 
able.— The  Odyssey  is  indisputably,  as  welt  as  toe  II- 
isd,  a  poem  possessing  a  unity  of  subject ;  nor  can  any 
oue  of  its  chief  parte  be  removed  without  leaving  • 
chasm  in  the  development  of  the  leading  idea;  but  it 
differs  from  the  Iliad  in  being  composed  on  a  mote 
artificial  and  more  complicated  plan.    This  ia  the 
case  partly,  because,  in  the  first  snd  greater  division  ot 
the  poem,  op  to  the  sixteenth  hook,  two  main  action 
are  carried  on  aide  by  aide ;  and  partly,  because  tin 
action,  which  passes  within  the  coinpaas  of  the  poem, 
and,  as  it  were,  beneath  our  eyes,  is  greatly  extended 
by  means  of  an  episodical  narration,  by  which  the 
chief  action  itself  ie  made  distinct  and  complete,  and 
the  most  marvellous  part  of  the  atory  ia  transferred 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet  to  that  of  the  hero  him- 
self.— It  ia  plain  that  the  plan  of  the  Odyssey,  is  well 
aa  that  of  the  Iliad,  offered  many  opportunities  far 
enlargement  by  the  insertion  of  new  passages;  and 
many  irregularities  in  the  course  of  the  narration,  and 
its  occasional  diffuaeneaa,  may  be  explained  in  this 
manner.    The  latter,  for  example,  ia  observable  in  tbt 
amusements  offered  to  Ulysses  when  entertained  by 
the  Phnaciana ;  and  some  of  the  ancients  even  ques- 
tioned the  genuineness  of  the  passage  about  the  dance 
of  the  Pbasaciana,  and  the  song  of  Demodocus  respect- 
ing the  loves  of  Mara  and  Venua,  although  this  part  of 
the  Odyssey  appears  to  have  been  at  least  extant  in  the 
50th  Olympiad  (B.C.  580-677),  when  the  ebons  of  tht 
Pbeacians  was  represented  on  the  throne  of  the  Amy- 
clean  Apollo.    {Paiuan.,  3,  18,  7.)    So  likewise 
Ulysses'  account  of  his  adventures  contains  many  in- 
terpolations, particularly  in  the  nekyia,  or  invocation 
of  the  dead,  where  the  ancients  had  already  attributed 
an  important  passage  (which,  in  fact,  destroys  the 
unity  and  connexion  of  the  narrative)  to  the  limit* 
atta,  or  interpolators ;  among  others,  to  the  Orphic 
Onomacritus,  who,  in  the  time  of  the  Pisistratidc,  wu 
employed  in  collecting  the  poems  of  Homer.  (Sckd. 
ad  Od.,  11,  104.)   Moreover,  the  Alexandrine  critics 
Aristophanes  and  Ariatarchua,  considered  the  wholi 
of  the  last  part  (from  Od.  23,  396,  to  the  end),  from  tbt 
recognition  of  Penelope,  aa  added  at  a  later  period. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  it  has  great  defects ;  in  par- 
ticular, the  description  of  the  arrival  of  the  suiters  ia  the 
infernal  regiona  is  only  a  second  and  feebler  neiyia, 
which  doea  not  precisely  accord  with  the  first,  and  is 
introduced  in  this  place  without  sufficient  reason.  At 
the  aame  time,  the  Odyssey  could  never  have  been 
considered  aa  concluded  until  Ulysses  had  embraced 
hia  father  Laertes,  who  is  often'  mentioned  in  the 
course  of  the  poem,  and  until  a  peaceful  stale  of  things 
had  been  restored,  or  begun  to  be  restored,  in  Ithaca. 
It  ia  not,  therefore,  likely  that  the  original  Odyssey  al- 
together w mted  some  passsgo  of  ihia  kind ;  but  it 
wss  probably  much  altered  by  the  Homei-ide,  until  it 
assumed  the  form  in  which  we  now  posseas  it  — That 
the  Odyssey  was  written  after  the  Iliad,  and  that 
many  differences  are  apparent  in  the  character  and 
manners  both  of  men  end  gods,  aa  well_aa  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  language,  is  quite  clcsr ;  but  it  is  diffi 
cult  and  hazardous  to  raise  upon  this  fo-miatio.i  aov 
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termite  conclusions  aa  to  the-  person  sad  see  of  the 
poet.  With  (be  exception  of  the  soger  of  Neptune, 
who  always  works  unseen  in  the  obscure  distance,  the 
gods  appear  in  a  milder  form;  they  set  in  unison, 
without  dissension  or  contest,  for  the  relief  of  man- 
kind, not,  aa  is  so  often  the  case  in  the  Iliad,  for  their 
detraction.  It  is,  however,  true,  that  the  subject  af- 
forded far  less  occasion  for  describing  the  violent  and 
ingry  pais  ions  aud  vehement  combats  of  the  gods. 
At  the  same  time,  the  gods  all  appear  a  step  higher 
above  the  human  race ;  they  are  not  represented  aa 
descending  in  a  bodily  form  from  their  dwellings  on 
Mount  Olympus,  and  mixing  in  the  tumult  of  the  bat- 
tle, but  they  go  about  in  human  forma,  only  discerni- 
ble by  their  superior  wisdom  and  prudence,  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  adventurous  Ulysses  and  the  intelligent 
reieniachus.  But  the  chief  cause  of  this  difference 
is  to  be  sought  in  the  nature  of  the  story,  and,  we  may 
idd,  in  the  fine  tact  of  the  poet,  who  knew  how  to 
preserve  unity  of  subject  and  harmony  of  tone  in  his 
picture,  and  to  exclude  everything  irrelevant  The 
attempt  of  many;  learned  writers  to  discover  a  different 
religion  and  mythology  for  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
leads  to  the  most  arbitrary  dissection  of  the  two  poems. 
M.  Constant,  in  particular,  in  his  celebrated  work 
"De  la  Religion"  (vol.  3),  has  been  forced  to  go  to 
this  length,  aa  he  distinguishes  "trots  etpice*  it  my- 
tiologit'  in  the  Homeric  poems,  and  determines  from 
them  the  age  of  the  different  parte.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, above  all  things,  to  have  been  made  clear  how 
the  fable  of  the  Iliad  could  have  been  treated  by  a 
professor  of  this  supposed  religion  of  the  Odyssey, 
without  introducing  quarrels,  battles,  and  vehement 
excitement  among  the  gods ;  in  which  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty,  if  the  difference  of  character  in 
the  gods  of  the  two  poems  were  introduced  by  the 
poet,  and  did  not  grow  out  of  the  subject.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  human  race  appears,  in  the  nouses  of 
Nestor,  Mercians,  and  especially  of  Alciuous,  in  a  far 
sure  agreeable  state,  and  one  of  fsr  greater  comfort 
and  luxury,  than  in  the  Iliad.  But  where  could  the 
enjoyments,  to  which  the  Atridas,  in  their  native  palace, 
and  the  peaceable  Pnstacians  could  securely  abandon 
themselves,  find  a  place  in  a  rough  camp!  Q ranting, 
however,  that  a  different  taste  and  feeling  is  shown  in 
lbs  choice  of  the  subject  and  in  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  the  poem,  yet  there  is  not  s  greater  difference 
Ihso  is  found  in  the  inclinations  of  the  same  man  in 
the  prime  of  life  and  in  old  age ;  and,  to  speak  can- 
didly, we  know  no  other  argument,  adduced  by  the 
Ckmixonte*  both  of  ancient  and  modern  times,  for  at- 
tributing the  wonderful  genius  of  Homer  to  two  differ- 
ent individuals.  It  is  certain  that  the  Odyssey,  in  re- 
spect of  its  plan  sod  the  conception  of  its  chief  char- 
acters, of- Ulysses  himself,  of  Nestor  and  Menelatis, 
Hands  in  the  closest  affinity  with  the  Iliad ;  that  it  al- 
ways presupposes  the  existence  of  the  earlier  poem, 
and  silently  refers  to  it ;  which  also  serves  to  explain 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Odyssey  mentions  many 
occurrences  in  the  life  of  Ulysses  which  lie  out  of  the 
compass  of  the  action,  bat  not  cue  which  is  celebrated 
in  the  Iliad.  If  the  completion  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  seems  too  vast  a  work  for  the  lifetime  of  one 
man,  we  may,  perhaps,  have  recourse  to  toe  supposition, 
that  Homer,  after  having  sung  the  Iliad  in  the  vigour  of 
his  youthful  years,  communicated  in  his  old  age  to  some 
devoted  disciple  the  plan  of  the  Odyasey,  which  bad 
long  been  working  in  bia  mind,  and  "left  it  to  him  for 
completion.    (MuiUr.  Hut.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  57,  teqq.) 

03*,  I.  a  town  in  the  island  of  -lEgina,  above  30 
stadia  from  the  capital.  (Herod.,  6, 83  ) — II.  A  town 
in  the  island  of  There,  called  also  Calliste.  —  III.  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  two  Syrtes, 
and  forming,  together  with  Ssbrata  and  Leptis  Magna, 
the  district  called  Tripolis.  This  city  first  grew  up 
sader  the  Roman  sway,  and  was  founded  by  a  colo- 


ny consisting  of  the  natives  and  certain  Sicilians  in- 
termingled. (Compare  Siixut  Ital.,  3, 367.)  It  was  a 
small  place  in  comparison  with  the  neighbouring  Lep- 
tis, and  vet  was  able  to  sustain  a  contest  with  this  city 
about  their  respective  boundaries,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Garamantes  in  its  vicinity.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  4,  60.) 
Ip  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  the  Tripolitan  cities  were 
for  the  first  time  obliged  to  shut  their  gates  against  a 
hostile  invasion  of  the  savagea  of  Gsalulis ;  and,  find  ' 
ing  themselves  unprotected  by  the  venal  command- 
er to  whom  the  defence  of  Africa  waa  intrusted, 
they  joined  the  rebellious  standard  of  a  Moor.  The 
insurrection  was  suppressed  by  the  ability  of  The- 
odosius,  the  Roman  general.  Seventy  years  after, 
the  whole  country  was  ravaged  by  the  Vandals.  In 
the  sixth  century,  CEa  no  longer  exiated,  since  Pro- 
copius,  who  speaka  of  the  walla  of  the  other  cities 
in  Tripoli  being  rebuilt,  passes  over  CEa  in  silence. 
The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  said  to  lie  four  geo- 
graphical milea  to  the  east  of  the  modern  Tripoli  (or, 
aa  the  natives  call  it,  Taxable*).  Ptolemy  writes  the 
name  of  the  city  'Euo  (Eoa);  the  Peutmger  Table 
give*  Ota,  and  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (Eta.  (Man- 
ntrt,  Getgr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  3,  p.  136.) 

CBiaar/s,  the  father  of  Orpheus  by  Calliope.  He 
waa  king  of  Thrace,  and  from  him  Mount  Ham  us, 
and  also  Hebrus,  one  of  the  rivers  of  the  country,  have 
received  the  appellation  of  (Eagriut,  which  thus  be- 
comes equivalent  to  "  Thracmt"  or  "  Tiraeicste." 
(Ovid,  lb.,  4M.—Virg.,  G.,  4>  5U.—ApoUod.,  1,  8.) 

QSbaUa,  I.  the  ancient  name  of  Laconia,  which  it 
received  from  CEbalus,  one  of  its  ancient  kings.  ( Serv. 
ad  Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  136.)  Hence  CSbaUut  is  used 
by  the  poets  as  equivalent  to  Laconic**  or  Spartan**, 
and  is  applied  to  Castor  and  Pollux  ('•  (Ebola  fraJru," 
Statiut,  Syh.,  3,  3,  10),  to  Helen  ("  (Ebalia  pelltx," 
Ovid,  Ran.  Am.,  468),  to  Hyacinthna  ("  (BbaHu* 
puer,"  Martial,  14,  173),  dec. — II.  A  name  applied 
to  Tarentum,  because  founded  by  a  Spartan  colony. 
(Pirn.,  3,  U.—Fttr.,  1,  18.) 

CEbIlus,  I.  a  son  of  Arguliua,  king  of  Laconia, 
which  country  received  from  him,  among  the  poets, 
the  name  of  (Ebalia.  He  was  the  father  of  Tyndarua, 
and  grandfather  of  Helen.  (Hygin.,  fab.,  78  )— II. 
A  son  of  Telon,  king  of  Capreaa,  and  of  the  nymph 
Sebethis.   (Virg.,  JBn.,  7,  734.— Sen.,  ad  loc.) 

CEcmuU,  I.  a  city  of  Theaaaly,  in  the  district  of 
Esliaotis.  (Horn.,  IL,  3,  739.)  Homer  here  couples 
it  with  Tricca  and  I  too  me,  and  of  course  means  by  it 
a  Thosaalian  city.  Many  poets,  however,  as  Strabo 
observes,,  not  adhering  to  the  Homeric  geography, 
were  of  opinion  that  CEchalia  was  in  Euboea,  aa  Soph- 
ocles, for  instance,  in  hie  Trachinia;  while  others 
consigned  it  to  Arcadia  or  Messenia.  (Strabo,  438. — 
Cramer'*  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  368.)— II.  A  city  of 
iEtolia,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Eurytanes.  (Strabo, 
448.)— III.  A  city  of  Euboea,  where  Eurytus  reigned, 
and  which  was  destroyed  by  Hercules.  But  this  opin- 
ion, which  is  maintained  by  many  writers,  would  seem 
not  to  have  been  a  well-grounded  one,  and  we  ought 
to  look,  in  all  probability,  for  the  CEchslia  of  Eurytua 
in  Theaaaly.  (Vid.  CEchalia  I.  —  Cramer1 1  Ant. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  139.)— IV.  A  city  of  Messenia,  ac- 
cording to  some  the  residence  of  Eurytus.  (Pea-son., 
4,  33.)  This  is,  however,  a  question  which  baa  been 
much  agitated  by  the  commentators  on  Homer ;  for, 
as  Strabo  remarks,  the  poet  seems  to  speak  of  two 
places  of  that  name,  both  belonging  to  Eurytua,  one 
in  Theaaaly,  the  other  in  Messenia ;  it  waa  from  the 
latter  that  Thamyris,  the  Tbracian  hard,  was  proceed- 
ing oa  his  way  to  Dormm,  another  Messeman  city, 
when  he  encountered  the  Muses,  who  deprived  him 
of  hie  art  (12.,  3,  694.)  Apollodorua  acknowledged 
only  one  CEchalia  of  Eurytus,  which  be  placed  in 
Tbessaly ;  but  Demetrius  of  Scepsis  sdmitted  also  the 
Mossenian  city,  which  he  identified  with  Andania,  a 
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wen-known  town  of  thtt  province  on  the  Arcadian 
frontier.  (Strabo;  389. — Cramer' e  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
3,  p.  140,  teqq.) 

(EcratNies,  an  ancient  Greek  Commentator  on  the 
Scripture*.  The  time  at  which  he  lived  is  uncertain ; 
but  it  was  after  the  eighth  century  and  before  the 
tenth.  He  is  generally  placed  in  the  ninth  century ; 
Gave  assigns  to  him  the  date  A.D.  WO;  Lardner, 
A.D.  900.  CEcumenlu*  waa  bishop  of  Tricca,  and 
the  aelhor  of  commentaries  on  the  Acta  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  fourteen  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the-  seven 
Catholic  epistles,  which  contain  a  concise  and  per- 
spicuous illustration  of  these  parte  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, Besides  his  own  remark*  and  notes,  they 
consist  of  s  compilation  of  the  notes  and  observations 
of  Chrysostom,  Cyrill  of  Alexandres,  Gregory  Nazfatt- 
xen,  and  ether*.  Me  is  thought  to  have  written  also 
a  commentary  on  the  fonr  gospels,  compiled  from  the 
writing*  of  toe  ancient  fathers,  which  is  net  now  ex- 
tant. The  works  of  CEeomenius  were  first  published 
in  Greek  at  Verona  in  IMS,  and  in  Greek  and  Latin 
at  Paris  in  1881,  in  3  vols.  fol.  To  the  second  vol- 
ume of  the  Paris  edition  is  added  the  commentary  of 
Aretha*  on  the  book  of  Revelations.  (Consult  Hoff- 
mann, La.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  1S6.) 

CEdipcs  (OMi'irevr),  was  the  son  of  La'ios,  king 
of  Thebes,  and  of  Jocasta,  the  daughter  of  Menosceus. 
Homer  calls  his  mother  Epicssta.  An  oracle  had 
warned  Lsius  against  having  children,  declaring  that 
he  would  meet  his  death  by  means  of  his  offspring ; 
and  the  monarch  accordingly  refrained,  until,  after 
some  lapse  of  time,  having  indulged  in  festivity,  he 
forgot  the  injunction  of  toe  god,  and  Jocasta  gave 
birth  to  a  son.  The  father  immediately  delivered  the 
child  to  his  herdsman  to  expose  on  Mount  Cittueron. 
The  herdsman,  moved  to  compassion,  according  to 
one  account  {Soph  ,  Oil.  Tyr.,  1038),  gave  the  babe 
to  a  neatherd  belonging  to  Polybus,  king  of  Corinth, 
or,  as  others  say  (Eurip.,  Pkantit.,  88),  the  neatherds 
of  Polybus  found  the  infant  after  it  bad  been  exposed, 
slid  brought  it  to  Peri  boss,  the  wife  of  Polybus,  who, 
heing  childless,  reared  it  as  her  own,  and  named  it 
CEdipus,  on  account  of  it*  tnoUen  feel  (from  oUiu,  to 
noett,  and  ire*?,  a  font);  for  Laius,  previous  to  it*  ex- 
posure, had-  pierced  ita  ankles,  and  had  inserted  through 
ihe  wound  a  leathern  thong,  The  foundling  CEdipus 
was  brought  up  by  Polybus  as  his  heir.  Happening 
to  be  reproached  by  some  one  st  a  banquet  with  being 
a  -supposititious  child,  he  besought  Perrbma  to  inform 
him  of  the  truth ;  but,  unable  to  get  any  satisfaction 
from  her,  he  went  to  Delphi  and  consulted  the  oracle. 
The  god  directed  him  to  ahun  hia  native  country,  or 
else  he  would  be  the  slayer  of  his  father  and  the  sharer 
of  his  mother's  bed.  He  therefore  resolved  never  to 
return  to  Corinth,  where  so  moch  crime,  ss  he  thought, 
awaited  him,  and  he  took  his  road  through  Phocis. 
Now  it  happened  that  Laius,  at  this  same  time,  was 
on  his  way  to  Delphi,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  child  which  bad  been  exposed  had  perish- 
ed or  not  He  was  in  a  chariot,  accompanied  by  his 
herald  Polyphonies;  a  few  attendant*  came  after. 
The  father  and  son,  total  strangers  to  each  other,  met 
in  a  narrow  road  in  Phocis.  CEdipus  was  ordered  to 
make  way,  and,  on  hie  disregarding  the  command,  the 
charioteer  endeavoured  to  crowd  him  out  of  the  path. 
A  contest  thereupon  ensued,  and  both  Laius  and  the 
charioteer,  together  with  all  the  attendants  except  one, 
who  fled,  were  slain  by  the  hand  of  CEdipus.  Imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Laius,  Juno,  always  hostile 
to  the  city  of  Bacchus,  sent  a  monster  named  the 
Sphinx  to  ravage  the  territory  of  Thebes.  It  had  the 
faee  of  a  woman,  the  breast,  feet,  end  tail  of  a  lion, 
aad  the  wing*  of  a  bird.  This  monster  had  been 
taught  riddles  by  the  Muses,  snd  she  sst  on  the  Phi- 
cean  Hill,  snd  propounded  one  to  the  Thebans.  It  was 
thist  "What  is  that  which  ha*  one  voice,  is  feor-foot- 
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ed,  two-footed,  and  st  lsst  three- footed  V  or,  u  oth 
ers  give  it,  "  What  animal  is  that  which  goes  on  foa 
feet  m  the  morning,  on  two  at  noon,  and  jn  three  »• 
evening  V   The  oracle  told  the  Thebaru  that  the; 
would  not  be  delivered  from  her  until  they  had  tolled 
her  riddle.   They  often  met  to  iry  their  skill;  and 
when  they  had  failed,  the  Sphinx  always  carried  off 
and'  devoured  one  of  their  number.  At  length  rutnon, 
son  of  Creon,  having  become  her  victim,  the  father  of- 
fered by  public  proclamation  the  throne,  to  which  hi 
had  succeeded  on  the  death  of  Laius,  and  the  hud  of 
his  sister  Jocasta,  to  whoever  should  solve  the  riddle  of 
the  Sphinx.    CEdipus,  who  wss  then  at  Thebes,  hear- 
ing this,  came  forward  and  answered  the  Sphhu  that  it 
was  Man  ;  who,  when  an  infant,  creeps  on  all  fourt; 
when  he  has  attained  to  manhood,  goes  on  two  feet  ; 
and  when  old,  uaea  a  staff,  a  third  foot.   The  Sphiu 
thereupon  flung  herself  down  to  the  earth  and  perish- 
ed ;  and  CEd.pua  now  unknowingly  accomplished  tot 
remainder  of  the  oracle.    He  bad  by  his  mother  tm 
sons,  Eteoeles  and  Polymcee,  snd  two  daughters,  An- 
tigone and  Ismene. — After  some  yean  Thebes  wis 
afflicted  with  famine  and  pestilence ;  and  the  made 
being;  consulted,  ordered  the  land  to  be  purified  of  the 
blood  which'  defiled  it    Inquiry  was  set  on  foot  after 
the  muider  of  Laius,  and  a  variety  of  concurring  cir- 
cumstances brought  the  guilt  home  to  CEdipus.  Jo- 
casta, on  the  discovery  being;  made,  bung  herself,  ud 
her  unhappy  sob  and  husband,  in  his  grief  and  despair, 
pot  out  his  eyes.    He  waa  banished  from  Thebes; 
and,  accompanied  by  his  daughters,  who  faithfully  ad- 
hered to  him,  he  came,  after  a  tedious  period  of  miser- 
able wandering,  to  the  grove  of  the  Furies  at  Colons, 
a- village  not  far  from  Athens,  and  there  found  the  ter- 
mination of  hia  wretched  life,  having  mysteriously  dis- 
appeared from  mortal  view,  and  been  received  into  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.   (Apollod.,  3, 6, 8,  ttq  — Seal, 
(Ed.  Col.)  The  history  of  hia  son*  will  be  fomJ 
under  the  articles  Eteoeles  and  Polymcee.— Soca  ii 
the  form  in  which  the  history  of  CEdipus  has  ben 
transmitted  to  us  by  the  Attic  dramatists.  We  si! 
now  consider  its  more  ancient  shape.    The  ben  of 
the  Odyssey  say*,  "  I  saw  (in  Erebus)  the  mother  of 
CEdipode*  (such  being  his  Homeric  name),  the  fair 
Epicasta,  who,  in  her  ignorance,  did  an  awful  deed, 
marrying  her  own  son,  and  he  married,  bating  sis* 
hi*  own  father,  aad  immediately  the  gods  made  ths 
known  unto  men.    Now  ke  ruled  over  the  CadmaaM 
in  desirable  Thebes,  suffering  woes  through  tbe  perni- 
cious counsels  of  the  gods ;  but  the,  oppressed  whs 
grief,  went  to  the  abode  of  Aides,  the  strong  gi* 
keeper,  having  fastened  a  long  halter  to  the  lofty  roof, 
and  left  to  Aim  many  woes,  such  as  tbe  Furies  of  ■ 
mother  produce."    (Oat,  11,  871,  «Jf  )   I"  *• 
Iliad  (38,  879)  the  funeral  games  are  mentioned  which 
were  celebrated  at  Thebes  in  honour  of  the  "fallen 
CEdipodes."  Heeiod  (Op.  el  D.,  163)  speak*  of  us 
heroes  who  fell  fighting  st  the  seven-gated  Thebes, « 
account  of  the  sheep  of  CEdipodes.    It  would  alio 
seem  that,  according  to  the  abovepeseaee-  of  the  Odys- 
sey, and  to  tbe  epic  poem  the  "  CEdipodes"  (Pan*-, 
9,  6,  II),  Epicasta  had  not  any  children  by  her  son; 
Eurygeneia,  the  daughter  of  Hyperphas,  being  the 
mother  of  hia  well-known  offspring.    According  to  the 
cyclic  Thebais,  the  fatal  curse  of  CEdipus  on  his  sons 
had  the  following  origin :  Polynices  placed  before  his 
father  a  silver  table  which  had  belonged  to  CaAnas, 
and  rilled  a  golden  cop  with  wine  for  him ;  but  whta 
CEdipus  perceived  the  heir-looms  of  his  family  thua  set 
before  him,  he  raised  bis  hands  and  prayed  that  to 
aons  might  never  divide  their  inheritance  peaceably, 
but  ever  be  st  strife.    Elsewhere  (ejs  SthoL  si  Sep*., 
(Ed.  Col.,  1440)  tbe  Thebais  said,  that  bis  sons  bar. 
ing  sent  him  the  loin,  instead  of  the  shoulder  of  ths 
victim,  he  flung  it  to  the  ground,  and  prayed  that  ther 
might  fall  bv  each  other's  hands.    The  motives  ss 
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signed  by  the  tragedian*  in  certainly  of  a  more  digai- 
fiad  nature  tbaa  these,  which  aeem  trifling  and  iusig- 
nifieaoL — Thia  atery  aflbrda  convincing,  proof  -of  the 
great  liberties  which  the  Attic  tragedians  allowed  them- 
aelrea  to  take  with  the  ancient  myths.  It  was  purely 
to  gratify  Athenian  vanity  that  Sophocles,  contrary  to 
the  current  tradition,  atade  CEdipua  die  at  Colonus. 
Hi)  blindaeea  also  aeeras  a  tragic  fiction.  Euripides 
makes  Jdcaata  survive  her  sons,  and  terminate  her  life 
by  the  sword.    (KeightUyU  Mythology,  p.  340,  ssoj.) 

CEnsbs,  a  king  of  Cslydon  in  jEleiia,  son  of  Par- 
Ihson.  He  married  Althaea,  the  daughter  of  Thestiua, 
hy  whom  he  had,  among  other  children,  Meleager  and 
Deitnire.  After  Althwa's  death,  he  married  Periboja, 
the  daughter  of  Htpponoiis,  by  whom  he  became  the  fa- 
ther of  Tydeua.  'la  a.  sacrifice  which  CEneua  made 
to  all  the  gods,  upon  reaping  the  rich  produce  of  his 
fields,  he  forgot.  Diana,  and  the  goddess,' to  revenge 
this  negteet,  sent. a  wild,  boar  to  lay  waste  the  terri- 
tory of  Calydea.  Toe  animal  was  at  last  killed  by  Me- 
leager and  the  neighbouring  princes  of  Greece,  in  a 
celebrated  abase  known  by  toe  aaaae.of  the  chase  of 
the  Calydonian  boar.  (rid.  Meleager.)  After  the 
death  of  Meleager,:  CEneua  .waa  dethroned  and  impria- 
sued  by  the  eons  ef  his  brother  A  grim.  Diomede, 
having  came  secretly  from  the  city  of  Argoa,  slaw,  all 
the  sens  of  Agrios  bat  two,  who  escaped  to  the  Peio- 
ponaeaas,  and  then,  giving  the  throne  of  Galydon  to  An- 
dramen,  son-in-law  of  CEneua,  -who  was  himself  now 
too  old  to  reign,  led  the  latter  with  him  to  Argolis. 
CEnaas  waa  afterward  slain  by  the  two  sons  of  Agriue, 
who  had  fled  into  the  Peloponnesus.  Diomade  buried 
'him  in  Argolis,  on  the  epet  where  the  city  of  CEnoe, 
called  after  CEneua,  waaauhseqoently  erected.  CEn- 
-eue  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  that  received  the-  vine 
from  Bacchus.  Hie  god  taught  him  how  to  cultivate 
it,  and  the  juioe  of  the  grape  waa  called  after  his  name 
(alva<,"vme."—ApoUod.,  1,».—H9gi*.,fei-,  138). 

CEaUoat,  a  city  of  Acarnania,  near  the  month  ef 
(he  Aeheloa*.    Tnocydides  represents  it  as  situated 
an  the  Achelosts,  a  little  above  the  sea,  and  surround- 
ed by  marshes  caused  by  the  overflowing  ef  the  river, 
which  rendered  it  a  place  of  great  strength,  and  de- 
terred the.  Athenians fiem  undertaking  Ma  siege ;  whan, 
unlike  the  other  cities  of  Acarnania,  it  embraced  the 
cause  of  the  Peloponaesiana,  aad  became  hostile  to 
Athene.    (Thucyi.,  1,  111 ;  2,  109.)   At  a  later  pe- 
riod of  the  war,  it  wes,  however,  compelled  by  the 
Acanaraiao>  confederacy  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
•that  power.    (Thteyd.,  3,  77.)    The  same  writer 
gives  as  to  understand,  that  fFaiadw  was  first  founded 
by  Afcaaaaon,  according  to  an  oracle  which  he  consult- 
ed after  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  that  the  prov- 
ince wae  named  after  his  eon  Acs  roan  (3,  109).  Ste- 
phanas eeserte  that  this  city  waa  first  called  Erysiehe, 
a  fact  of  which  (he  poet  Aleaoan  had  made  mention  in 
.a  paaaage  cited  by  more  than  one  writer ;  but  Strabo, 
on  the  authority  of  ApoUodorns,  places  the  Erysichei 
in  the  interior  of  Acarnania,  and  consequently  appears 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  CEniadra.   From  Pausan- 
ias  we  learn  (4,  .16),  that  the  Meaaanians,  who  had 
been  settled  at  Naupactue  by  the  Athenians  not  long 
after  the  Persian  invasion,  made  an  expedition  from 
that  city  to  (Eaiadsa,  which,  after  some  resistance, 
they  capt tared  and  held  for  one  year,  when  they  were 
in  their  torn  besieged  by  the  united  forces  of  the 
Acarrtaniana.    The  Meaaanians,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  defend  the  town  against  as  great  a  number  of 
troops,  cut  their  way  through-  the  enemy,  and  reached 
Naopaotua  without  experiencing  any  considerable  loss. 
The  jEtoliane  having;  in  process  ef  rime,  conquered 
that  part  of  Acarnania  which  lay  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Aohelooe,  became  also  possessed  of  CEtiiadas, 
when  they  expelled  the  inhabitants  under  circumstan- 
ces apparently  of  great  hardship  and  cruelty,  for  which, 
it  was  aaid,  they  wen  threatened  with  the  vengeance 


of  Alexander  the  Great.  (Pint.,  ViL  Mix.)  By  the 
advice  of  Cassaoder,  the  CEniada  settled  at  Sauna 
(probably  Thyria),  another  Aoaraanian  town.  Many 
years  afterward,  the  /Etoliana  were  compelled  to  evac- 
nate  CEniada  by  Philip  the  son  of  Demetrius,  king  of 
Macedon,  in  an  expedition  related  by  Polybiua.  This 
monarch,  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be  derived  frem 
the  occupation  of  a  place  so  favourably  ai lusted  with 
regard  to  the  Peloponnesus,  fortified  the  citadel,  and 
enclosed  within  a  wall  both  the  fort  and  arsenal.  (Po- 
ly 4.,  4,  65.)  In  the  aeoend  Panic  war  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  Romans,  under  Valerius  Lavinua,  aad 
given  up  to  the  ^Etoliana  their  alliea  (ha.,  88,  34.— 
Polyp.,  8,  38);  but,  on  a  rapture  taking  place  with 
that  people,  it  wee  fioally  restored  to  the  Acarnaniana. 

(Lit.  38,  11  Polyi.Jragm.,  83,  16.)   The  precise 

site  of  this  ancient  city  remains  yet  unascertained ; 
for,  though  many  antiqsariee  have  supposed  that  it-is 
represented  by  a  place  called  Trigardm,  dose  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Aeeeloua,  and  on  ita  right  bank,  there 
are  several  strong  objections  against  the  correctness 
of  thia.  A  principal  obstacle  to  the  reception  ef  such 
an  opinion  ia  found  in  the  fact,  that  Trigardm  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Acbaloua,  whereas  the 
ancient  town  was  evidently  on  the  left.  The  ruins' 
which  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  aa  aitaatcd  above  Mato- 
longhi  and  the  lake  of  Anatolico,  on  the  spot  named 
Kuria  Irene,  seem  to  possess  many  of  the  characteris- 
tic features  appertaining  toCBoiadak  (Bin.  of  Greece, 
p.  397.)  Dodwell,  however,  decides  against  Kuria 
Irene,  and  in  favour  of  Tra^erson.  (Crmur't  Ante. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  21,  eeqq.) 

CEninra  (Ckvetiqc),  a  patronymic  of  Meleager,  aon 
of  CEneua.   (Ovid,  Met.,  8,  414.) 

CEkob,  I.  a  town,  and  demos  or  borough,  of  At 
ties,  elaaaed  by  Harpocration  and  the  other  lexicogra 
phera  under  the  tribe  jEeotia.  We  are-informed  by  the 
same  writers  that  it  waa  part  of  the  Tetrapolia.  (Her- 
peer.,  t.  v.  Olvev—SUfh.  Bya.,  «.  o— Strabo,  383.) 
From  Dodwell  we  learn  (vol.  3,  p.  483)  that  the  aits 
of  this  town  still  retains,  its  name  and  .seme  vestiges 
near  the  cave  of  Pan.— II.  Another  borough  of  Atti- 
ca, an  the  confines  of  Bowtis,  near  Eieuthera. — III. 
A  small  Corinthian  fortress,  near  the  promontory  of 
Oltmaa.  (Straio,  380.)  Xeoopbon  slatee  (Hist.  Or., 
4,  6,  6)  that  ik  was  taken  on  one  oceaaian  by  Agesi- 
laua. — IV.  A  city  ofElie,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
same  witb  Epbyre,  situated  near  the  aea  on  the  road 
leading  from  Elis  to  the  coast,  and  ISO  stadia  from 
that  city.  (Strabo,  888.)— V.  A  town  ef  Argolis,  be- 
tween Argoa  and  Mantinea,  and  on  the  Arcadian  fron- 
tier. It  waa  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Diomede, 
and  named  after  bis .  grandfather  CEneus.  (Pause*., 
3,  ZS.—ApoUod.,  1,  8,  6.)  The  site  of  thia  place, 
according  to  modern  maps,  ia  still  called  Bus*.  (Crm- 
mer'e  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  383.) 

CEitaaans,  a  aon  of  Mam  by  Sterope,  the  daughter 
ef  Atlas.  The  legend  connected  with  his  name  will 
be  found  under  the  article  Pelopa. 

CEn6i»«,  a  nymph  of  Mount  Ida,  daughter  ef  the 
river  Cebrenue  in  Phrygia.  Paris,  wbsn  a  shepherd 
on  Mount  Ida,  and  before  he  waa  discovered  to  be  a 
son  of  Priam,  had  united  himself  in  marriage  to 
CEnone ;  and  as  she  bad  received  from  Apollo  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  ahe  warned  her  husband  against  the 
consequences  of  his  veysge  to  Greece.  She  at  the 
same  time  told  him  to  come  to  her  if  ever  he  was 
wounded,  as  ahe  alsne  could  cure  him.  Paria  came 
to  her,  accordingly,  when  he  had  been  wounded  by 
one  of  the  arrows  of  Pniloctetea,  but  CEnone,  offended 
at  his  desertion  of  her,  refused  to  aid  him,  and  he 
died  on  bis  return  to  Ilium.  Repenting  of  nor  cruel- 
ty, CEnone  haatened  to  his  relief ;  but,  coming  toe 
late,  she  threw  herself  on  hi*  funeral  pile  and  perished. 
(AptUatt,  8,  13,  6.—  Quint.,  Smyr.,  10, 888,  **•«.— 
Ceson.,  S3.) 
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CL'nopIj,  on*  of  the  uieient  name*  of  the  Island 
•*gina.   (Chid,  Mel.,  7,  473.) 

OEmopIob,  a  con  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  and  kins 
of  Chioa.  His  name  ia  connected  with  the  legend  of 
Orion.  (Vid.  Orion.) 

CEkotbi,  (he  inhabitants  of  CEnotria. 

CEnoralA,  a  name  derived  from  the  ancient  race  of 
the  CEnotri,  and  in  early  nee  among  the  Greeks  to 
designate  a  portion  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Italy. 
The  name  is  derived  by  some  from  olvof,  "mne," 
and  they  mi  in  tain  that  the  early  Greeks  called  the 
country  CEnotris,  or  the  taint- land,  from  the  number 
of  vines  they  found  growing  there  when  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  region.  {Manner I,  Oeogr., 
vol.  0,  pt.  1,  p.  648.)  With  the  poets  of  a  later  age 
it  ia  a  general  appellation  lor  all  Italy.  The  CEnotri, 
as  they  were  called,  appear  to  have  been  spread  over 
a  large  portion  of  Southern  Italy,  and  may  be  regard- 
ed, not  aa  a  very  early  branch  of  the  primitive  Italian 
stock,  but  rather  aa  the  last  scion  propagated  in  a 
southerly  direction.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p. 
386.) 

CEtronfoae,  small  islands,  two  in  number,  off  the 
coast  of  Lucania,  and  a  little  above  the  promontory 
of  Palinurus.  They  lay  in  front  of  the  city  of  Velia, 
where  the  river  Helea  empties  into  the  sea.  (Pin., 
7,7.) 

CEn&txbs,  a  am  of  I.yceon.  He  was  fabled  to 
have  pasaed  with  a  body  of  followers  from  Arqedia 
into  Southern  Italy,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of 
CEnotria  to  that  part  of  the  country  where  be  settled. 
(B<it  consult  remarka  under  the  article  CEnotria, 
where  a  more  probable  etymology  is  given  for  the 
name  of  the  country.) 

CExitM  or  CEieosa.*,  I.  small  islands  in  the  jEge- 
aa  Sea,  between  Chioa  and  the  mainland,  now  Sper- 
rnadori,  or  (ae  the  modern  Greeks  more  commonly 
term  them)  Egomatet.  (Herod.,  1,  106. — Tkuevd., 
8,  84.— PHn.,  6,  31.— Bieekofund  Mailer,  Worterb. 
der  Oeogr.,  p.  800.)— II.  Small  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Meeaenia,  and  nearly  facing  the  city  of  Methone. 
They  are  two  in  number,  and  are  now  called  Sofien- 
ta  and  Cabrera.   (Pautan.,  4, 84.— PHn.,  4,  II.) 

CEnus,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  supposed  to  hare  been 
situated  on  the  river  of  the  tune  nsrne  flowing  near 
Sellasia.  (Pehib.,  3,  66.— £».,  34,  88.)  The  mod- 
ern name  ia  TcheUhna,  Sir  W.  Gell  describes  the 
river  aa  a  large  stream,  which  falls  into  the  Earotas  a 
little  north  of  Sparta.  (At*,  of  the  Mono,  p.  838  ) 
—II.  or  iEmis,  s  river  of  Germany,  separating  Nori- 
cum  from  Vindelicie,  and  falling  into  the  Danube  at 
Boioduram  or  Paeean.  It  ia  now  the  Inn.  (Tacit., 
Hiet.,  3,  5.— U.,  Germ.,  88  —  Pud.,  8,  14.) 

CEta,  a  celebrated  chain  of  mountains  in  Thessaly, 
whose  eastern  extremity,  in  conjunction  with  the  eea, 
form*  the  famous  pass  of  Thermopyla.  It  extended 
its  ramifications  westward  into  the  country  of  the  Do- 
rians, and  still  farther  into  jEtoha,  while  to  the  south 
it  waa  connected  with  the  mountains  of  Locris,  and 
those  of  Bceotia.  (fie., 86, 16.— Strabo,  488.— He- 
rod.,  7, 817.)  Its  modem  name  ii  Katavothra.  Soph- 
odes  represents  Jove  aa  thundering  on  the  lofty  crags 
of  (Eta.  (Tree*.,  438.)  Aa  regards  the  expression 
of  Virgil, "  tibi  demerit  Heeptnte  Warn,"  the  meaning 
of  which  many  have  misconceived,  consult  the  re- 
marks of  Heyne  (ad  Bdag.,  8,  80).  The  highest 
summit  of  CEta,  according  to  Livy,  waa  named  CalK- 
dromua :  it  was  occupied  by  Calo  with  a  body  of 
troop*  in  the  battle  fought  at  the  paaa  of  Tbennopyhs 
between  the  Romans  under  Acilras  Glabrio  and  the 
army  of  Antiochus,  snd,  owing  to  this  manoeuvre,  the 
latter  waa  entirely  routed.  (Lit.,  88,  15. — Pfm.,  4, 
7.)  Herodotus  describes  the  psth  by  which  the  Per- 
sian army  turned  the  position  of  the  Greeks  as  begin- 
ning at  the  Vsopus.  Its  name,  as  well  es  that  of  the 
mountain,  is  Anopwa.  It  leads  along  this  ridge  as  far 
818 


i*  Alponns,  the  first  I<ocrien  tarn  (j,  ju)  q, 
the  summit  of  Mount  CEta  wen  two  eastlea,  suaef 
Tichiua  and  Rhodontis,  which  were  aocceeifally  de- 
fended by  the  jEtolians  against  the  Ronnna.  (Lit., 
36,  19. — Strobe,  438. — Cramer1*  Ant.  Greta,  vol  I 
p.  446.) 

CErf  los,  a  town  of  Laconia,  as  called  frsto  in  A> 
give  hero  of  that  name,  waa  situate  eighty  slsdit  fun 
Theisms.  (Pautan.,  8,  28.)  Homer  has  noticed  it 
among  the  towns  subject  to  Menelaus.  (K.,  %  Ml) 
Strsho  observe*  that  it  waa  usually  called  Tyloi. 
(Strab.,  360.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  fiityssfji  i 
08),  and  it  is  still  known  by  that  of  Kami*.  (Getfi 
IHh.,  p.  SS7.)  Paueaniae  noticed  here  a  temple  of 
Serapia,  and  a  statue  of  Apollo  Carneius  in  the  forum. 
(Ci-emer'a  Anc  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  187.) 

Ovbllos,  a  character  drawn  m  one  of  the  aatimof 
Horace.  Ofellus  represents  a  Sabine  peasant,  when 
plain  good  sense  is  agreeably  contrasted  with  the  ex- 
travagance and  foHy  of  the  great.  (Herat., Set.,%,1) 
Oslasa,  a  email  island  off  the  coast  of  Etraa, 
some  distance  below  Planasia,  famed  for  its  wine,  now 
Monte  Critic.   (Plm.,9,7.)  ' 

Oof  sis  or  Oof  oos  ('Qyvync  at  'Qyvyafi  is  sad 
to  have  been  the  .tint  king  of  Athens  snd  of  Then* 
(Txetz.  ad  Lyeopkr.,  1306.)   Thus,  Psassoiai  ids 
us  that  the  Ectenea,  who  were  the  most  ancwot  in- 
habitants of  Bceotia,  were  the  subjects  of  Ogigts.nl 
thatThebee  itself  was  called  Ogygian,  an  epithet  whict 
is  alao  applied  to  it  by  Jischylus.    (Panto*.,  9,  5,  1. 
— Mack.,  Pare.,  37.)   That  Ogygea  waa  closely  cca- 
n acted  with  Thebes  as  well  aa  Attica,  appeals  foe 
the  tradition,  according  to  which  he  was  ssid  to  be  as 
son  of  Bosoms.   (Sdul.  ad  Apollon.  Hk.,  ft,  1151] 
It  may  alao  be  mentioned,  that  the  oldest  gate  a 
Thebes  was  called  Ogygian,    (Pautan.,  9,  8, 1.) 
The  name  of  Ogygea  is  connected  with  the  anciett 
deluge  which  preceded  that  of  Deucalion,  and  be  s 
said  to  have  been  the  only  person  aaved  whet  the 
whole  of  Greece  waa  covered  .with  water.  We  pes- 
scarcely  any  particulars  respecting  him  ;  and  lis 
accounts  which  have  come  down  to  oe  are  toa  nasi 
snd  unsatisfactory  to  form  any  definite  opinion  on  the 
subject.    He  clearly  belongs  to  mythology  rather  Ian 
to  history.    The  earlier  Greek  writers,  Herodou* 
Thoeydides,  Xenophon,  dec.,  make  no  mention  of  ha 
nam* ;  but  the  accounts  preserved  by  Paasaniae  ni 
other  autbora  appear  10  indicate  the  great  antiquity  of 
the  traditions  respecting  him.    Varro  places  the  ad- 
age of  Ogygea,  which  he  calls  the  firet  dehtgt,  W 
yean  before  Inacboa,  and,  consequently,  1600  yean 
before  the  first  Olympiad    Thia  would  refer h  lot 
period  of  8376  yean  before  Christ ;  sad  the  delete 
of  Noah,  according  to  the  Hebrew  text,  ia  3348,  then 
being  only  87  yean  difference.    Vsrro's  opinion  a 
mentioned  by  Censorious  (ate  Die  Nat.,  c.  SI),  ft 
appean  from  Julias  Africsnoa  (an.  Emeeb.,  Pray.  £0  ) 
that  Acnsilaus,  the  first  author  who  placed  a  dslngo  a 
the  reign  of  Ogyges,  made  this  prince  contemponrj 
with  Pboroneos,  which  would  have  brought  him  ray 
near  the  first  Olympiad.    Julius  Africsnus  makes  only 
an  interval  of  1080  yean  between  the  two  epoche; 
and  there  is  even  a  passsge  in  Censorinu*  confonm- 
ble  to  this  opinion.    Some  also  read  Erogitiur  <■ 
ilaee  of  Ogyginm,  in  the  passage  of  Varro  whkh  m 
isve  quoted.    But  what  would  this  be  but  an  Eton- 
tisn  cataclysm,  of  which  nobody  has  ever  bean)! 
(Carrier,  Theory  of  Ike  Earth,  p.  144,  Jametm'i 
tramtLy— In  a  note  appended  to  Leraaire's  edition  of 
Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Cnvier  ennmerstes  the  Mom- 
ic,  Grecian,  Assyrian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinees 
traditions  concerning  a  uni venal  deluge,  and  con- 
cludes from  them  that  the  surface  of  the  globe,  fin 
or  six  thousand  years  ago,  underwent  a  general  and 
sudden  revolution,  by  which  (he  lands  inhabited  by 
the  human  being*  who  treed  at  that  Usee,  sod  by  the 
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renous  species  of  animals  known  at  the  present  day, 
were  overflowed  by  the  ocean ;  out  of  which  emerged 
the  present  habitable  portion*  of  the  globe.    This  cel- 
ebrated naturalist  maintains,  that  these  regions  of  (he 
earta  were  peopled  by  the  few  individuals  who  were 
ssTf!,  and  that  the  tradition  of  the  catastrophe  has 
been  preserved  among  these  new  races  of  people,  va- 
riously modified  by  the  difference  of  their  situation 
and  their  social  condition.    According  to  Cuvier,  sim- 
ilar revolutions  of  nature  had  taken  place  at  periods 
long  antecedent  to  that  of  the  Mosaic  deluge.  The 
dry  land  waa  inhabited,  if  not  by  human  beings,  at 
least  by  land  animals  at  an  earlier  period ;  and  most 
have  been  changed  from  the  dry  land  to  the  bed  of 
the  ocean ;  and  it  might  even  be  concluded,  from  the 
various  species  of  animals  contained  m  it,  that  this 
change,  as  well  as  its  opposite,  had  occurred  more 
than  once.    (Theory  if  the  Earth,  Jameson'*  traml, 
p.  418.)   This  theory,  however,  haa  been  ably  attack- 
ed by  Jameson. — Various  etymologies  have  been  pro- 
posed  for  the  name  Ogyges.    Kenrick  supposes  that 
the  word  was  derived  from  the  root  yvyn,  signifying 
darkneu  or  night,  and  quotes  a  passage  of  Hesychi- 
ua  in  support  of  his  view,  which  appears,  however, 
to  be  corrupt.    The  more  favourite  theory  of  mod- 
ern scholars  connects  the  name  with  Oceanoa:  which 
etymology  is  supported,  ss  is  thought,  by  the  tradi- 
tion that  places  Ogyges  in  the  time  of  the  deluge. 
In  support  of  this  view,  it  is  remarked  that  Ogyge* 
is  only  a  reduplication  of  the  radical  syllable  Og  or 
Oc,  which  we  find  in  Oceania  (vid.  Oceanns  11.),  and 
also  in  Ogtn  (which  is  explained  by  Hesychius  a* 
equivalent  to  Oceana* :  'Qyr/v,  'Qxeavdc).    A  similar 
ledapbcatiou  appears  to  take  place  in  Irvfioc,  irnro- 
fof  twTouai,  bxtirnmr  firoiof,  artraXXo.  (Ken- 
rick,  Pkilal.  Muteum,  No.  5,  "On  the  early  King* 
of  Attic*."— Thirlv>all,  Philol.  Mu*.,  2Ve.  6,  "On 
Ogyge*." — Creuzer  md  Hermann,  Briefe  titer  Ho- 
mer und  Hetiodu*,  p.  105,  in  noli*. — Ydlckcr,  My- 
thai,  de*  lap.  Getehl.,  p.  67. — Schwcnck,  Andeut.,  p. 
179.)    Regarding,  therefore,  the  name  Ogyge*  as  a 

general  type  of  the  waters,  we  may  trace  a  resem- 
lance  between  its  radical  syllable  and  the  forms  a%-a, 
"tenter"  (compare  the  Latin  ay-ua);  aly-ec,  "the 
wave*;"  'A^-djyr,  "the  water-god;"  Atax-rff,  anoth- 
er marine  deity,  and  the  ruler  over  the  island  Aty-iva. 
(Schvsenck,  I.  c.)  But,  whatever  may  be  the  etymol- 
ogy of  the  name,  the  adjective 'derived  from  it  is  fre- 
quently employed  by  the  Greek  writers  to  indicate  any 
thing  ancient  or  unknown.  AVe  learn  from  the  scho- 
liast on  Hesiod,  that,  according  to  one  tradition,  Ogy- 
ges was  the  king  of  the  gods,  and  some  think  that  the 
name  originally  indicated  nothing  more  than  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  times  to  which  it  referred.  (Encycl. 
Us.  Knowl.,  vol.  16,  p.  413.) 

Ooysu,  I.  an  ancient  name  of  Bcaotia,  from  Ogy- 
ges, who  reigned  there.  (Vid.  Ogyges.) — II.  The 
island  of  Calypso.  (Kid.  Calypso.)  The  name  Ogy- 
gia  is  supposed  to  refer  to  its  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  ocean,   (Vid.  Ogyges.) 

Oilsus,  king  of  the  Locrians,  was  son  of  Odcedo- 
cue,  and  father  of  Ajax  the  Less,  who  is  called,  from 
his  parent,  the  O'ilean  Ajax.  Oileus  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts.  (Apollod.,  8,  10,  t.—Hygm.,fab.,  14, 
18.) 

OlbU,  I.  a  city  of  Bithynia,  in  the  eastern  angle  of 
the  SinuB  Olbianus,  and  probablv  the  same  with  Asta- 
cus.  (Pfcu.,  6,  VT—Slcph  Ayz.,  p.  SIS.) — II.  A 
city  on  the  coast  of  Psmphvlia,  west  of  Attalea. 
{JPtol.  —  Steph.  Byz.,p.  512 )— III.  A  town  on  the 
coaat  of  Oaul,  founded  by  Manilla.  It  was  also  call- 
ed Athenopolis,  snd  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have 
been  the  same  with  Telo  Martina,  or  Toulon,  these 
three  ancient  names  indicating,  as  he  thinks,  one  and 
the  same  city.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  81.)— 
IV.  A  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sardinia,  in  the 


northern  part  of  the  island.  According  to  Reicbard, 
some  traces  of  it  atill  remain  on  the  shores  of  the  bay 
of  Volpt  {Itin.  Ant.,  p.  79  >— V.  Or  Borysthenis, 
called  also  Olbiopolis  snd  Miletopolis,  a  city  of  Euro- 
pean Sarmalia,  according  to  Stcphanus  of  Byzantium 
and  Mela,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boryathenes,  but,  ac- 
cording to  other  writers,  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea.  It  was  colonized  by  the  Milesians,  and  is  at  the 
present  day,  not  Olchakow,  as  some  have  thought,  but 
Kudak,  a  small  place  in  the  vicinity.  (Bitchoff  und 
Milter,  Wbrterb.  ier  Geogr.,  p.  195.)  The  latest  of 
the  ancient  names  of  this  plsce  was  Borysthenis,  anl 
the  one  preceding  it  Olbia. 

Olohiniom  or  Olcinium,  now  Duleigno,  a  town  jf 
Dalmatia,  on  the  coaat  of  the  Adriatic.  (Lit-.,  46,  86 
—PHn.,  3,  88.) 

OlsIros.    Vid.  Antiparos. 

Olkw  ('QXijv),  the  name  of  one  of  the  earliest  bsrds 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  Greek  Poetry.  Accord- 
ing to  a  tradition  preserved  by  Pausaniaa  (10,  5,  4), 
he  came  originally  from  the  country  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reans, and  the  Delphian  priestess  Btso  called  him  the 
first  prophet  of  Phasbus,  and  the  first  who,  in  early 
times,  founded  the  style  of  singing  in  epic  metre  (hr- 
lav  6oiia).  He '  appears  to  have  settled  in  Lycia, 
and  afterward  to  have  proceeded  to  Delos,  whither  be 
transplanted  the  worship  of  Apollo  snd  Disna,  and  the 
birth  of  which  deities,  in  the  country  of  the  Hyperbo- 
reana,  he  celebrated  in  his  hymns.  Many  ancient 
hymns,  indeed,  attributed  to  Olcn,  were  preserved  at 
Delos,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (4,  35}, 
snd  which  contained  remarkable  mythological  tradi- 
tions and  significant  appellatives  of  the  gods.  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  his  nomet,  that  is,  simple  snd  an- 
tique  songs,  combined  with  certain  fixed  tunes,  ard 
fitted  to  be  sung  for  the  circular  dance  of  a  chorur. 
The  time  when  Olen  flourished  is  uncertain.  It  ia 
supposed  to  bsve  been  before  Orpheus.  (Scad//,  Hut. 
Lit.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  83.— Miller,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  p,  84.) 

OiJnus,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  iGtolia,  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Pleuron,  and  known  to  Homer,  who  enumerates 
it  in  his  catalogue.  (II.,  3,  638.)  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  JStolians,  and  preserved  but  few  vestiges  in 
Strabo's  time.  (Strai.,  460.)  The  goat  Amslihca 
ia  called  Olenia  by  the  poets  (Ovid,  Met.,  3,  594),  bet 
cause  nurtured  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place: — II.  One 
of  the  most  ancient  of  the  cities  of  Acbaia,  situate  on 
the  western  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peyrua. 
According  to  Polybiua  (3,  41,  7),  it  waa  the  only  one 
of  the  twelve  cities  which  refused  to  accede  to  the  con- 
federation, upon  its  renewal  after  an  interruption  of , 
some  years.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  deserted,  the  in- 
habitants, aa  Pauasniss  affirms,  having  retired  to  the  ad- 
jacent villages.    ( Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  70.) 

Oustrro,  a  city  of  Lusitania,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tagua,  near  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  (Plin.,  4,  35. — Id., 
8,  67. — Varro,  R.  8,  1.)  It  was  the  only  muni- 
cipium  in  this  section  of  the  country,  and,  as  such,  had 
the  appellation  of  Felicita*  Julia,  It  waa  very  prob- 
ably of  Roman  origin,  and  the  story  of  its  having 
been  founded  by  Ulysses  is  a  mere  table,  arising  out  of 
an  accidental  coincidence  of  name.  The  horses  bred 
in  the  territory  adjacent  to  this  place  were  remarkable 
for  their  apeed.  (Plin.,  8,  43.)  Mannert  and  many 
other  geographical  writers  make  Olisippo  coincide 
with  the  modern  Lisbon  (Lissabon),  but  others  op- 
pose this.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  I,  p.  843. — Com- 
psre  Ukert,  vol.  2,  p.  894.)  The  name  of  this  city  is 
variously  written.  Thus  we  have  Otiripo  in  some  au- 
thors, and  in  others,  who  favour  the  account  of  its 
foundation  by  Ulysses,  we  find  Ulytifpo.  (Consult 
Wctteling,  ad  Itm.,  p.  A16.—Tz*chucke,  ad  Mel.,  3, 
1,  vol.  3,  pt  3,  p.  86.) 

Ollios,  a  river  rising  in  the  Alps,  and  falling  into 
the  Po.  It  ia  now  the  Oglio,  and  forma  in  its  course 
the  Lake  Sebinus,  now  Logo  thto.   (Plin.,  8, 18  ) 
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OltmtU  (onsen),  I.  the  chief  of  the  four  greet  na- 
tional games  or  feativala  of  the  Greeks.  They  were 
celebrated  at  Olympia,  a  sacred  apot  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheus,  near  Elia,  ever*  fifth  year.  The  exact 
interval  at  which  they  recurred  waa  one  of  forty-nine 
and  fifty  lunar  months  alternately ;  so  that  the  cele- 
bration sometimes  fell  in  the  month  Apolloniua  (July), 
sometimes  in  the  month  Parthenius (August).  (Bockk, 
mi  Find.,  Olymp.,  3,  18.— MvilerU  Dariaru,  vol.  1, 
p.  381,  Eng.  trtuul.)  The  period  between  two  cele- 
brations waa  called  an  Olympiad. — The  Olympic  fes- 
tival lasted  five  days.  Its  origin  is  concealed  amid 
the  obscurity  of  the  mythic  period  of  Grecian  history. 
Olympia  waa  a  aacred  spot,  and  had 'an  oracle  of  Ju- 
piter long  before  the  inatitution  of  the  games.  The 
Eleans  had  various  traditions,  which  attributed  the 
original  foundation  of  the  festival  to  gods  and  heroes 
at  a  long  period  prior  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  among 
these  to  the  Idsan  Hercules,  to  Pelops,  and  to  Her- 
cules the  son  of  Alcmena.  The  Eleans  farther  staled, 
that,  after  the  -rEtoliana  had  possessed  themselves  of 
Elia,  their  whole  territory  waa  consecrated  to  Jupiter : 
that  the  gamea  were  revived  by  their  king  Iphitue,  in 
conjunction  with  Lycurgus,  as  a  remedy  for  the  disor- 
ders of  Greece ;  and  that  Iphitua  obtained  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Delphic  oracle  to  the  institution,  and  ap- 
pointed a  periodical  aacred  truce,  to  enable  persons  to 
attend  the  games  from  every  part  of  Greece,  and  to 
return  to  their  homes  in  safety.  This  event  was  re- 
corded on  a  disc,  which  was  preserved  by  the  Eleans, 
and  on  which  the  names  Iphitua  and  Lycurgus  were 
inscribed.  {PhU.,  Vit.  Lt/curg.,  l.-afautan.,  5,  20, 
SI.)  Other  accounts  mention  Cleostrrenas  of  Pisa  as 
an  associate  of  Iphitns  and  Lycurgus  in  die  revival  of 
the  festival.  All  that  can  safely  be  inferred  from  this 
tradition,  which  has  been  embellished  with  a  variety  of 
legends,  seems  to  be,  that  Sparta  concurred  with  the 
two  slates  most  interested  in  the  plan,  and  mainly  con- 
tributed to  procure  the  consent  of  the  other  Pelopon- 
nesians.  (ThirlwaWt  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  886.)  The 
date  of  the  revival  by  Iphitua  is,  according  to  Eratos- 
thenes, 884  B.C. ;  according  to  Callimachua,  8S8  B.C. 
Mr.  Clinton  prefers  the  latter  date.  (Fait.  HeU., 
vol.  3,  p.  408,  note  A.)  The  Olympiads  began  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  year  776  B.C.,  in  which  year  Co- 
rcabus  was  victor  in  the  foot-race.  We  have  lists  of 
the  victors  from  that  year,  which  always  include  the 
victors  in  the  foot-race,  and  in  later  times  those  in  the 
other  gamee.  (Pautan.,  6, 8,  3.) — The  Olympic,  like 
all  the  other  public  festivals,  might  be  attended  by  alt 
who  were  of  the  Hellenic  race  ;  though  at  first  prob- 
ably the  northern  Greeks,  and  perhaps  the  Acbssans  of 
Peloponnesus,  were  not  admitted.  Spectators  came 
to  Olympia,  not  only  from  Greece  itself,  but  also  from 
the  Grecian  colonies  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 
Among  them  were  solemn  deputations  sent  to  repre- 
sent their  respective  states.  Women,  however,  were 
forbidden  to  appear  at  Olympia,  or  even  to  cross  the 
Alpheua,  during  the  featival,  under  pain  of  death.  Bat 
at  a  later  period  we  find  women  taking  part  in  the 
chariot-race,  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  ever 
drove  their  own  chariots.  An  exception  was  made  to 
this  law  of  exclusion  in  favour  of  the  priestess  of  Ceres 
and  certain  virgins,  who  were  permitted  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  games,  and  had  a  place  assigned  to  them  op- 
posite the  judges.  The  management  of  the  festival 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Eleans.  Originally,  indeed, 
Pisa,  in  whose  territory  Olympia  lay,  seems  to  have 
had  an  equal  share  in  the  administration ;  but  in  the 
fiftieth  Olympiad  the  Eleans  destroyed  Pisa,  and  from 
that  time  they  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
games.  They  proclaimed  the  sacred  truce,  first  in 
their  own  territories,  and  then  throughout  the  whole  of 
Greece.  This  truce  took  effect  from  the  time  of  its 
proclamation  in  Elis,  and  while  it  lasted  the  Elean  ter- 
ritory waa  inviolable,  any  armed  invasion  of  it  being 


esteemed  an  act  of  sacrilege.  On  this  privilege  the 
;  Eleans  founded  a  claim  to  have  their  territory  always 
considered  sacred,  though  in  fact  they  themselves  did 
not  abstain  from  war.    As  the  presiding  nation,  they 
gave  laws  for  the  regulation  of  tbe  featival,  impose! 
penalties  on  individuals  and  states,  and  had  the  power 
of  excluding  from  the  games  those  who  resisted  thai 
decrees.    They  actually  thus  excluded  tbe  Laced*- 
moniana  on  one  occasion,  and  the  Athenians  on  an- 
other.   The  Eleans  appointed  the  judgea  of  the  coo- 
teat,  who  were  called  Hellanodica  ('EUawdutiu) 
These  were  instructed  in  the  duties  of  their  office,  far 
a  period  of  ten  months  before  the  festival,  by  Elen 
officers  called  Nomophylacee  (No/io^vioxtj) :  they 
were  sworn  to  act  impartially,  and  an  appeal  might  be 
made  from  their  decision  to  the  Elean  senate.  Their 
number  varied  at  different  periods :  in  the  106th 
Olympiad  it  was  fixed  at  ten,  which  waa  the  nombet 
ever  afterward.    The  judgea  had  under  them  different 
officers,  called  IMrai,  whose  business  it  was  to  keep 
order.    Theae  officers  were  called  paanyotf>poi  a 
the  other  Grecian  gamea.    (Consult,  in  relation  Is 
these  details,  Pausamae,  6,  9,  4,  eeq.  —  6,  34, 3.)- 
The  Olympic  festival  consisted  of  religious  ceremo- 
nies, athletic  contests,  and  races.   The  chief  deity 
who  preaided  over  it  waa  Jupiter  Olympius,  what 
temple  at  Olympia,  containing  the  ivory  and  gold 
atatue  of  the  god,  waa  one  of  tbe  most  magnifies* 
works  of  art  jn  Greece.    The  worahip  of  Apollo  wn 
associated  with  that  of  Jupiter  ( Miller'*  Dorian,  vol. 
1,  p.  379,  etqq  ,  Eng.  traml.);  and  the  early  tradi- 
tions connect  Hercules  with  the  festival,  (id.  it.,  p. 
453.)   Tbia  is  another  proof  of  the  Dorian  origin  of 
the  games,  for  Apollo  and  Hercules  were  two  of  tbs 
principsl  deities  of  the  Doric  race.    There  were  al- 
tars at  Olympia  to  other  gods,  which  were  said  to 
have  been  erected  by  Hercules,  and  at  which  the  vic- 
tors sacrificed.    Tbe  most  magnificent  sacrifices  sad 
presents  were  also  offered  to  Jupiter  Olympius  by  the 
competitors,  and  by  the  different  states  of  Greece.— 
The  games  consisted  of  horse  sod  foot  races,  leapag, 
throwing,  wrestling  and  boxing,  and  combinations  of 
these  exercises.    1.  Tbe  earliest  of  these  games  wu 
the  foot-rate  (fipofiof),  which  was  the  only  one  mind 
by  Iphitua.    The  space  run  waa  the  length  of  the  sta- 
dium, in  which  the  games  were  held,  namely,  abool 
600  English  feel.    In  the  1 4th  Olympiad  (724  B.C.), 
the  duivAcf  was  added,  in  which  the  stadium  was  tru- 
eraed  twice.   The  ddAsgor,  which  consisted  of  seven! 
lengths  of  the  stadium  (seven,  twelve,  or  twenty-four, 
according  to  different  authorities),  was  added  in  the 
15th  Olympiad  (B.C.  720).  A  race  in  which  the  run- 
ners wore  armour  (dovUrwv  ipa/tof)  was  established  in 
the  66th  Olympiad,  but  soon  after  abolished.  I 
Wrettling  (iraXs)  was  introduced  in  the  18th  Olym- 
piad (B.C.  708).    The  wrestlers  were  matched  in 
pairs  by  lot.    When  there  waa  an  odd  number,  the 
person  who  was  left  by  tbe  lot  without  an  antagonist 
wrestled  last  of  all  with  him  who  had  conouered  tin 
others.    He  was  called  tytdpoc.    The  athlete  who 
gave  his  antagonist  three  throws  gained  the  victory. 
There  was  another  kind  of  wrestling  {uvonXiviKnAy), 
in  which,  if  the  combatant  who  fell  could  drag  down 
his  antagonist  with  him,  the  struggle  was  continued 
on  the  ground,  and  tbe  one  who  succeeded  in  gett'rig 
uppermost  and  holding  the  other  down  gainel.tiie  vic- 
tory.— 3.  In  the  same  year  waa  introduced  the  ptntaik- 
Urn  {KtimBXav),  or,  as  the  Romans  called  it,  s»n» 
qtiertinm,  which  consisted  of  the  five  exercises  enumer- 
ated in  the  following  verse,  ascribed  to  Simonides  - 
'AAfia,  wodaeetnv,  iianov,  cVrovro,  mhf>, 

that  is,  "  leafing,  running,  throwing  Ike  quoit,  tkreu- 
ing  At  javelin,  wrettling."  Others,  however,  give  a 
different  enumeration  of  the  exercises  of  the  pentathlon. 
In  leaping,  they  carry  weights  in  their  hands  or  oc 
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Ifffli  shoulders :  the  object  wh  to  leap  the  greatest 
distance,  without  regard  to  height.    The  discus,  or 
quoit,  was  a  heavy  weight  of  a  circular  or  oval  shape ; 
neither  this  nor  the  javelin  was  aimed  at  a  mark,  But 
he  who  threw  farthest  was  the  victor.   In  order  to 
gain  a  victory  in  the  pentathlon,  it  wss  necessary  to 
conquer  in  each  of  its  five  parts.— 4.  Boxing  (miwuj) 
was  introduced  in  the  23d  Olympiad  (B.C.  688).  The 
boxers  had  their  bands  and  arms  covered  with  thongs 
uf  leather,  called  cestus,  which  served  both  to  defend 
them  and  to  annoy  their  antagonists.    Virgil  (J3».,  6, 
405)  describes  the  cestus  as  armed  with  lead  and  iron  ; 
bat  this  is  not  known  to  have  been  the  case  among 
the  Greeks. — 5.  The  Pancratium  (iravitpaTiov)  con- 
sisted of  boxing  and  wrestling  combined.    In  this  ex- 
ercise, and  in  the  cestuo,  the  vanquished  combatant 
acknowledged  his  defeat  by  some  sign ;  and  this  is 
supposed  to  be  the  reason  why  Spartans  were  forbid- 
den by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  to  practise  them,  as  it 
would  have  been  esteemed  a  disgrace  to  his  country 
that  a  Spartan  should  confess  himself  defeated.  In 
these  games  the  combatants  fought  naked.  —  The 
horse-races  were  of  two  kinds.    1.  The  chariot-race, 
generally  with  four-horse  chariots  (Zmruv  reietuv  ipi- 
ace),  was  introduced  in  the  26th  Olympiad  (B.C. 
480).    The  course  (IxxoSpouoc)  had  two  goals  in  the 
middle,  at  the  distance  probably  of  two  stadia  from 
each  other.    The  chariots  started  from  one  of  these 
goals,  passed  round  the  other,  and  returned  along  the 
other  aide  of  the  hippodrome.  This  circuit  wss  made 
twelve  times.    The  great  art  of  the  charioteer  con- 
sisted in  turning  as  close  as  possible  to  the  goals,  but 
without  running  against  them  or  sgainst  the  other 
chariots.   The  places  at  the  starting  post  were  as- 
.  signed  to  the  chariots  by  lot.    There  wss  another  sort 
of  race  between  chariots  with  two  horses  (dvuptc  or 
amupit).    A  race  between  chariots  drawn  by  mulea 
IflKijv^)  was  introduced  in  the  70th  Olympiad,  and 
abolished  in  the  84th — 3.  There  were  two  sorts  of 
races  on  horseback,  namely,  the  xfanc,  in  which  each 
competitor  rode  one  horse  throughout  the  course,  and 
the  KaXirq,  in  which,  as  the  horse  approached  the 
goal,  the  rider  leaped  from  his  back,  and,  keeping  bold 
of  the  bridle,  finished  the  course  on  foot. — In  the  37th 
Olympiad  (B.C.  633),  racing  on  foot  and  wrestling  be- 
tween boys  was  introduced. — There  were  also  con- 
test* in  poetry  and  music  at  the  Olympian  festival. — 
All  persons  were  admitted  to  contend  m  the  Olympic 
games  who  could  prove  that  they  were  freemen,  that 
they  were  of  genuine  Hellenic  blood,  and  that  their 
characters  were  free  from  infamy  and  immorality.  So 
greet  was  the  importance  attached  to  the  second  of 
these  particulars,  that  .the  kings  of  Macedon  were 
obliged  to  make  out  their  Hellenic  descent  before  they 
were  allowed  to  contend.    The  equestrian  contests 
were  necessarily  confined  to  the  wealthy,  who  display- 
ed in  them  great  magnificence  ;  but  lbs  athletic  exer- 
cises were  open  to  the  poorest  citizens.   An  example 
of  this  is  mentioned  by  Pausaniss  (6,  10,  1).    In  the 
equestrian  games,  moreover,  there  was  no  occasion 
for  the  owner  of  the  chariot  or  horse  to  appear  in  per- 
son.    Thus  Alcibiades,  on  one  occasion,  sent  seven 
chariots  to  the  Olympic  games,  three  of  which  ob- 
tained prizes.  The  combatants  underwent  a  long  and 
rigorous  training,  the  nature  of  which  varied  with  the 
game  in  which  they  intended  to  engage.  Ten  months 
before  the  festival  they  were  obliged  to  appear  at  Elis, 
to  enter  their  names  aa  competitors,  stating  at  the 
same  time  the  prize  for  which  they  meant  to  contend. 
This  interval  of  ten  months  was  spent  in  preparatory 
exercises ;  and  for  a  part  of  it,  the  last  thirty  days  at 
least,  they  were  thus  engaged  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Elis.     when  the  festival  arrived,  their  names  were 
proclaimed  in  the  stadium,  and  after  proving  that  they 
were  not  disqualified  from  taking  part  in  the  games, 
tbev  were  led  to  the  altar  of  Jupiter  the  guardian  of 


oaths  (Zsvc  tpxioc),  where  they  swore  that  they  had 
gone  through  all  the  preparatory  exercises  required  by 
the  laws,  and  that  they  would  not  be  guilty  of  any 
fraud,  nor  of  any  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  fair 
course  of  the  games.  Any  one  detected  in  bribing 
his  adversary  to  yield  him  the  victory  was  heavily  fined. 
Alter  they  had  taken  the  oath,  their  relations  and  coun- 
trymen accompanied  them  into  the  stadium,  exhorting 
them  to  acquit  themselves  nobly. — The  prizes  in  the 
Olympic  games  were  at  first  of  some  intrinsic  value, 
like  those  given  in  the  games  described  by  Homer. 
But,  after  the  7th  Olympiad,  the  only  prize  given 
was  a  garland  of  wild  olive,  cut  from  a  tree  in  the 
sacred  grove  at  Olympia,  which  was  said  to  have 
been  brought  by  Hercules  from  the  land  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans. Palm-leaves  were  at  the  same  time  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  their  names,  together 
with  the  games  in  which  they  had  conquered,  were 
proclaimed  by  a  herald.  A  victory  at  Olympia,  be- 
sides being  the  highest  honour  which  a  Greek  could 
obtain,  conferred  so  much  glory  on  the  state  to  which 
he  belonged,  that  successful  candidates  were  frequent- 
ly solicited  to  allow  themselves  to  be  proclaimed  citi- 
zens of  states  to  which  they  did  not  belong.  Fresh 
honours  awaited  the  victor  on  his  return  home.  He 
entered  his  native  city  in  triumph,  through  a  breach 
.made  in  the  walls  for  his  reception  -,  banquets  were 
given  to  him  by  bis  friends,  at  which  odes  wore  sung 
in  honour  of  his  victory;  and  hia  statue  was  often 
erected,  at  his  own  expense  or  that  of  hia  fellow-citi- 
zens, in  the  AHis,  as  the  sacred  grove  at  Olympia  was 
called.  At  Afens,  according  to  a  law  of  Solon,  the 
Olympic  victoF  was  rewarded  with  a  prize  of  600 
drachma) :  at  Sparta  the  foremost  place  in  battle  was 
assigned  him.  Three  instances  are  on  record  in  which 
altars  were  built  and  sacrifices  offered  to  conqueror* 
at  the  Olympic  games. — It  seems  to  be  generally  ad- 
mitted that  the  chief  object  of  this  festival  was  to  form 
a  bond  of  union  for  the  Grecian  states.  Besides  this, 
the  great  importance  which  such  an  inatitution  gave 
to  the  exercises  of  the  body  must  have  had  an  im- 
mense influence  in  forming  the  national  character. 
Regarded  aa  a  bond  of  union,  the  Olympic  festival 
seems  to  have  had  but  little  success  in  promoting 
kindly  feelings  between  the  Grecisn  states,  and  per- 
haps the  rivalry  of  the  contest  may  have  tended  to  ex- 
asperate existing  quarrels;  but  it  undoubtedly  furnish- 
ed a  striking  exhibition  of  the  nationality  of  the  Greeks, 
of  the  distinction  between  them  and  other  races.  Per- 
haps the  contingent  effects  of  the  ceremony  were  after 
all  the  most  important.  During  its  celebration,  Olym- 
pia was  a  centre  for  the  commerce  of  all  Greece,  for 
the  free  interchange  of  opinions,  and  for  the  publica- 
tion of  knowledge.  The  concourse  of  people  from  all 
Greece  afforded  a  fit  audience  for  literary  productions, 
and  gave  a  motive  for  tbe  composition  or  works  wor- 
thy to  be  laid  before  them.  Poetry  and  statuary  re- 
ceived an  impulse  from  the  demand  made  upon  them 
to  aid  in  perpetuating  the  victor's  fame.  But  the 
moat  important  and  most  difficult  question  connected 
with  the  subject  is,  whether  their  influence  on  the  na- 
tional character  was  for  good  or  evil.  The  exercises 
of  the  body,  on  which  these  games  conferred  the  great- 
est honour,  have  been  condemned  by  some  philoso- 
phers, aa  tending  to  unfit  men  for  the  active  duties  of 
a  citizen  {Aristot.,  Petit.,  7,  14,  18.— Athcnmis,  10, 
p.  413)  ;  while  they  are  regarded  by  others  as. s  most 
necessary  part  of  a  manly  education,  and  aa  tbe  chief 
cause  of  the  bodily  vigour  and  mental  energy  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  Hellenic  race.— The  de- 
scription which  we  bavo  given  of  the  Olympic  game* 
will,  for  the  most  part,  serve  also  for  the  other  three 
great  festivals  of  Greece,  namely,  the  Isthmian,  Ne- 
mean,  and  Pythian  games.  (Pausan  ,  lib.  5,  6,  mm. 
—West's  Pindar,  Prelim.  Diss—Wachsmuth,  HtU 
Ira.  AUiTthumsk.,  vol.  1,  p.  108.— Pater's  Greqa* 
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Anttquihu,  vol.  1,  p.  495. — ThirlwaWi  Greece,  vol. 
1,  p.  384,  teqq. — Encyclop.  Us.  Knotcl.,  vol.  16,  p. 
430,  teqq.) — II.  A  namo  given  to  the  aggregate  of 
temple*,  altars,  and  other  structure*  on  the  banks  of 
the  Alpheus  in  Elis,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
■pot  where  the  Olympic  games  were  celebrated.  It 
was  not,  as  many  have  incorrectly  supposed,  a  city, 
noi  did  it  at  all  resemble  one.  The  main  feature  in 
the  picture  was  the  sacred  grove  Altia,  planted,  as  le- 

fei.Js  told,  by  Hercules,  and  which  he  dedicated  to 
upiter.    (Ptnd.,  Olymp.,  10,  51.)   Throughout  this 

Srove  were  scattered  in  rich  profusion  the  most  splen- 
id  monuments  of  architectural,  sculptural,  and  picto- 
rial skill.  The  site  was  already  celebrated  as  the  seat 
of  in  oracle  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  Gleans  had  con* 
quered  the  Pisatss,  and  destroyed  their  city,  that  a  tem- 
ple was  erected  to  the  god  with  the  spoils  of  the  van- 
quished.  This  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove  waa  of 
Doric  architecture,  with  a  periatyle.  It  was  sixty- 
eight  feet  in  height  from  the  ground  to  the  pediment, 
ninety-five  in  width,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty  in 
length.  Ita  roof,  at  each  extremity  of  which  was 
placed  a  gilt  urn,  was  covered  with  slsbs  of  Pentelic 
marble.  The  architect  was  a  native  of  the  country, 
named  Libo.  In  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pediments 
stood  a  figure  of  victory,  with  a  golden  shield,  on 
which  wss  sculptured  a  Medusa's  hesd.  Twenty-one 
gilt  bucklers,  the  offering  of  the  Roman  general  Mum- 
tnius  on  the  termination  of  the  Achaan  war,  were  also 
affixed  to  the  outside  frieze.  The  sculptures  of  the 
front  pediment  represented  the  race  of  Pelopa  and 
(Enomaua,  with  Myrtilus  and  Hippodamia;  also  Jupi- 
ter, and  the  riven  Alpheu*  and  Cladeus ;  these  were 
all  by  Paonius,  an  artist  of  Mende  iu  Chalcidic  Thrace. 
In  the  rear  pediment,  Alcmenes  had  sculptured  the 
battle  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapitha.  The  other  parte 
of  the  budding  were  enriched  with  subject*  taken  from 
the  labour*  of  Hercules.  On  entering  the  gates, 
which  were  of  brass,  the  spectator  passed  the  statue 
of  Iphitu*  crowned  by  Ecechiria,  on  his  right ;  and, 
advancing  through  a  double  row  of  columns  supporting 
porticoes,  reached  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  the  chef-d'auvre 
of  Phidiae.  The  god  was  represented  as  seated  on 
bis  throne,  composed  of  gold,  ebony,  and  ivory,  stud- 
ded with  precious  stones,  and  farther  embellished  with 

riintines  and  the  finest  carved  work.  (Pautan.,  5, 
1.)  The  Olympian  deity  was  portrayed  by  the  great 
Athenian  artist  in  the  sublime  attitude  and  action  con- 
ceived by  Homer.  ( II.,  1 ,  538,  teqq.)  The  figure  waa 
of  ivory  and  sold,  and  of  auch  vast  proportions  that, 
though  seated,  it  almost  reached  the  ceiling,  which  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  in  rising  it  would  besr  away  the  roof. 
(Strobe,  354.)  The  head  waa  crowned  with  olive.  In 
the  right  hand  it  grasped  an  image  of  victory,  and  in  the 
left  a  sceptre,  curiously  wrought  of  different  metals, 
on  which  was  perched  an  eagle.  Both  the  sandals 
and  vesture  were  of  gold  ;  the  latter  was  also  enrich- 
ed with  paintings  of  beasts  and  flowers  by  Panawus, 
the  brother,  or,  as  some  say,  the  nephew,  of  Phid- 
ias. (Pautan.,  I.  e. — Straio,  I.  c)  An  enclosure 
surrounded  the  whole,  by  which  spectator*  were  pre- 
vented from  approaching  too  near ;  this  was  also  dec- 
orated with  painting*  by  the  same  artist,  which  are 
minutely  described,  together  with  the  other  ornamental 
appendages  to  the  throne  and  ita  supporters,  by  Pao- 
sanias.  The  ivory  pan*  of  the  statue  were  constantly 
robbed  with  oil  as  a  defence  against  the  damp  (P«m- 
tan.,  6,  12).  and  officers,  named  faitpwrai,  or  clean- 
sers, were  appointed  to  keep  it  well  polished.  The 
veil  of  the  temple  was  of  wool  dyed  with  Phrerrician 
purple,  and  adorned  with  Assyrian  embroidery,  pre- 
sented by  King  Antiochus.  Various  other  offerings 
are  mentioned  by  Pauaanias,  to  whom  the  student 
is  referred  for  an  account  of  these,  as  well  as  a  de- 
scription, dec,  of  the  other  buildings  at  Olympia. 
Among  the  altars,  the  moat  remarkable  waa  that  in  the 
MS 


temple  of  Pelopa.  Tt  waa  entirely  composed  of  ashes 
collected  from  the  thighs  of  victims,  which,  being  di- 
luted with  water  from  the  Alpheus,  formed  a  kind  of 
cement. — A  conspicuous  feature  at  Olympia  was  the 
Cronius,  or  Hill  of  Saturn,  often  alluded  to  by  Pin- 
dar, and  on  the  summits  of  which  priests  named  Basils 
offered  sacrifices  to  the  god  every  year  at  the  vernal 
equinox.  (Pind.,  Olymp.,  10,  66.)  Xenophon  men- 
tions (Hitt.  Gr.,  7,  4,  14)  that,  in  a  war  waged  by 
the  Eleana  with  die  Arcadians,  Mount  Cronius  wss 
occupied  and  fortified  by  the  latter.  Below  that  hill 
stood  the  temple  of  Lucina  Olympia,  where  Sosipolis, 
the  protecting  genius  of  Elis,  was  worshipped.  The 
stadium  waa  a  mound  of  earth,  with  seats  for  the  Hei- 
lanodics,  who  entered,  as  well  aa  the  runners,  by  a 
secret  portico.  The  hippodrome,  which  waa  contig- 
uous to  the  stadium,  waa  likewise  surrounded  by  s 
mound  of  earth,  except  in  one  part,  where,  on  an  em- 
inence, was  placed  the  temple  of  Ceres  Chamyne. 
Not  far  from  this  were  the  Olympic  gymnasia,  for 
all  sorts  of  exercises  connected  with  the  game*. — 
Olympia  now  presents  scarcely  any  vestigea  of  the 
numerous  buildings,  statues,  and  monuments  so  elab- 
orately detailed  by  Pansaniaa.  Chandler  coo  Id  only 
trace  "the  walls  of  tb*  cell  of  a  very  large  temple, 
standing  many  feet  high  and  well  built,  the  stones  all 
injured,  and  manifesting  the  labour  of  persons  who 
have  endeavoured  by  boring  to  get  at  the  metal  with 
which  they  were  cemented.  From  a  massive  capital 
remaining,  it  wss  collected  that  the  edifice  had  bees 
of  the  Doric  order."  {Travelt,  vol.  S,  ch.  76.)  Mr. 
Revett  adds,  that  "  this  temple  appears  to  be  rather 
smaller  than  that  of  Theseus  at  Athens,  and  in  a* 
manner  agrees  with  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Jove." 
The  ruins  of  this  latter  edifice,  aa  Sir  W.  Gell  re- 
ports, are  to  be  seen  towards  the  Alpheus.  and  fifty- 
five  geographic  paces  distant  from  the  Hill  of  Satorn. 
There  are  several  bushes  that  mark  the  spot,  and  the 
Turks  of  Lalla  are  often  employed  in  excavating  the 
stones.  Between  the  temple  and  the  river,  in  the  de- 
scent of  the  bank,  are  vestiges  of  the  hippodrome,  or 
buildings  serving  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games.  These  accompany  the  road  to  Mince*  aa 
the  right  for  some  distance.  The  whole  valley  » 
very  beautiful.  (Cramer' t  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
95,  tcqq.) 

Olympus,  I.  an  Olympiad,  or  the  apace  of  time  in- 
tervening between  any  two  celebrations  of  the  Olym- 
pic game*.  (Vid.  Olympia  I.)  The  Greeks  compe- 
ted time  by  means  of  them,  beginning  with  B  C.  776, 
each  Olympiad  being  regarded  aa  equal  to  four  years. 
The  lsst  one  (the  304th)  fell  on  the  440th  year  of  the 
Christian  era.  (Consult  remarks  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  article  Olympia  I.) — II.  daughter  of  Ne- 
optolemus,  king  of  Epirus,  and  wife  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Great 
The  conduct  of  Olympiaa  bad  given  rise  to  the  suspi- 
cion that  Alexander  was  not  the  son  of  Philip ;  and 
the  brilliant  career  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror  made 
his  flatterers  assign  to  him  for  a  parent  the  Father  of 
the  Gods.  Olympia*  herself,  in  the  intoxication  of 
female  vanity,  hesitated  not,  at  a  later  day,  to  sanction 
the  story,  and  Jupiter  waa  said  to  have  approached 
her  under  the  form  of  a  serpent,  (Consult  WVr/amt 
ad  Lucian.  Pteuimtmt.,  y  13. — Snelem.,  Pit.  Autr , 
92—Bbttiger,  Satin*,  p.  SIS.)  The  haughtiness  of 
Olympiaa,  or,  more  probably,  her  infidelity,  led  Philip 
to  repudiate  her,  and  contract  a  second  marriage 
with  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  King  Attains.  The  mur- 
der of  Philip,  which  happened  not  long  after,  ha*  been 
attributed  by  some  to  her  intrigues,  though  with  no 
great  degree  of  probability.  Alexander,  after  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  treated  her  with  great  respect, 
hot  did  not  allow  her  to  take  part  in  the  government. 
At  a  subsequent  period,  after  the  death  of  Antipater, 
Poryspereboo,  in  order  to  confirm  his  power,  ~ 
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Olympias  from  Epirus,  whither  she  hid  fled,  end  con- 
fided to  her  the  guardianship  of  the.  young  ion  of 
Alexander.  She  now  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridstus,  son 
of  Philip,  with  his  wife  Eurydice,  as  also  Nicanor,  the 
brother  of  Cassander,  together  with  many  leading  men 
of  Macedonia  who  were  mimical  to  her  interest!.  Her 
cruelties,  however,  did  not  remain  long  unpunished. 
Cassander  besieged  her  in  Pydna,  and  she  was  obliged 
to  surrender  after  an  obstinate  aiege,  and  was  put 
to  death.   (Fid.  Cassander— Jiu  fin,  lib.  7,  9,  1), 

OtmriODdaos,  a  name  common  to  many  individu- 
als.  The  most  deserving  of  our  notice  are  the  fol- 
lowing :  !.  A  native  of  Thebes  in  Egypt,  flourished 
in  the  beginning;  of  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He 
continued  the  history  of  Ennapius  from  40?  to  485 
A.D.   His  work,  entitled  *TX»  'Itnopiae  ("  Materials 
for  Hilton/"),  or'Ioroptxo)  Xiyoi  ("  Historical  Narra- 
thtt"),  consisted  of  twenty-two  books.    Only  a  frag- 
ment of  it  has  been  preserved  by  Photius.  The 
work  began  with  the  seventh  consulship  of  the  Em- 
peror Honorius,  snd  was  brought  down  to  the  acces- 
sion of  Vslentinian.    It  was  dedicated  to  the  younger 
Theodosiua.    The  historian  appears  to  have  been  em- 
ployed also  on  public  business,  for  he  mentions  his 
having  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Donatus,  king  of 
the  Huns.    Tn  his  description  of  the  African  Oases, 
he  speaks  of  wells  being  msde  to  the  depth  of  300, 
300,  and  even  500  cubits,  and  of  the  water  rising  up 
and  flowing  from  the  aperture.    Some  have  supposed 
that  these  must  have  been  Artesian  wells.  Olympio- 
dorui  was  a  heathen. — II.  An  Aleiandrean  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  about  the  year  490  B.C.    Ha  ia 
celebrated  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Aristotelian  doc- 
trines, and  was  the  master  of  Proclus,  who  attended 
upon  his  school  before  he  was  30  years  of  age.  This 
philosopher  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  a  Ptitoniet 
of  the  same  name  who  wrote  a  commentary  upon  Plato. 
He  is  also  to  be  distinguished  from  a  peripatetic  of  a 
still  later  age,  who  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Mete- 
orology of  Aristotle. — III.  A  Platonic  philosopher,  who 
flourished  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  cehtnry.  He 
was  the  author  of  Commentaries  on  four  of  Plato's  di- 
alogues, the  first  Alcibiades,  the  Pruedon,  Gorgiss,  and 
Philebus.    The  first  of  these  contains  a  life  of  Plato, 
in  which  we  meet  with  certain  particulars  relative  to 
the  philosopher  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  This 
Olympiodorua  was  a  native  of  Alexandrea,  and  enjoy- 
ed great  reputation  in  that  capital,  as  will  appear  from 
a  distich  appended  to  his  commentary  on  the  Gorgiaa. 
The  title  which  his  commentaries  bear  appears  to  in- 
dicate by  the  words  dird  fuvfjc  {"from  Ike  mouth"  of 
Olympiodorua)  that  they  were  copied  down  by  the 
hearers  of  the  philosopher.    Sainte-Croix,  however, 
thinks  that  thia  phrase  ia  merely  employed  to  indicate 
that  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  commentaries  was 
traditional  in  its  nature.    (Magann.  Encyd.,  3  ann., 
vol.  I,  p.  195.)   Fragments  of  the  commentary  on  the 
Phaedon  are  given  in  Fischer's  edition  of  four  Platonic 
dialogues  (Ltps.,  1783,  8vo),  and  in  Foster's  edition 
of  five  of  Plato'a  dialogues  (Oron.,  1753,  8vo).  Frag- 
ments of  the  commentary  on  the  Gorgiaa  were  pub- 
lished by  Ronth,  in  his  edition  of  the  Gorgiaa  and  Eu- 
thvdemus  (Oxon.,  1784,  8vo).    The  commentary  or 
scholia  on  the  Philebus  will  be  found  in  Stallbaum'a 
edition  of  that  dialogue  {Lips.,  1830,  8vo).  The 
commentary  on  the  first  Alcibiades  forms  the  second 
part  of  Creuzer's  hutia  Philosophia  at  Thtdogxa,  Ac. 
(Front/.,  1830,  8vo).— IV.  A  native  of  Alexandrea,  a 
peripatetic,  who  flourished  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixth  century.    He  was  the  author  of  a  commentary 
on  the  Meteorology  of  Aristotle,  which  was  edited  bv 
Aldus,  Venet.,  1551,  fol.  (SchBU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p.  133,  dec.) 

Olympics,  I.  a  surname  of  Jupiter  at  Ofympia,  where 
the  god  had  a  celebrated  temple  and  statue,  which 


passed  for  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  worM 
(Fid.  Olympia  II.) — II.  A  poet.  (Fid.  Nemeeianus. 

Olympus,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain  on  the  toast  of 
Thesaaly,  forming  the  limit,  when  regarded  as  an  en- 
tire range,  between  the  latter  country  and  Macedonia. 
The  highest  summit  in  the  chain,  to  which  the  name 
of  Olympus  was  specially  confined  by  the  poets,  waa 
tabled  to  be  the  residence  of  the  gods,  and  well  de- 
served the  honour.  Travellers  who  have  visited  these 
shores  dwell  with  admiration  on  the  colossal  magnifi- 
cence of  Olympus,  which  seems  to  rise  at  once  from 
the  sea  to  hide  ita  anowy  head  amid  the  clouds.  Dr. 
Holland,  who  beheld  it  from  Litockori  at  its  foot,  ob- 
serves, "'We  had  not  before  been  aware  of  the  extreme 
vicinity  ef  the  town  to  the  base  of  Olympus,  from  the 
thick  Toga  which  hung  over  us  for  three  successive 
daya  while  traversing  the  country  ;  but  on  leaving  it, 
and  accidentally  looking  back,  we  saw  through  an 
opening  in  the  fog  a  faint  outline  of  vast  precipice*, 
seeming  almost  to  overhang  the  pleco,  and  so  aerial  in 
their  aspect,  that  for  a  few  minutes  we  doubted  wheth- 
er it  might  not  be  a  delusion  to  the  eye.  The  fog, 
however,  dispersed  yet  more  on  this  side,  and  partial 
openings  were  made,  through  which,  as  through  arches, 
we  saw  the  sunbeams  resting  on  the  snowy  summits 
of  Olympus,  which  rose  into  a  dark  blue  sky  fcr  above 
the  belt  of  clouda  and  mist  that  hung  upon  the  sidaa 
of  the  mountain.  The  transient  view  we  had  of  the 
mountain  from  thia  point  showed  us  a  line  of  preci- 
pices of  vast  height,  forming  ita  eastern  front  towards 
the  sea,  and  broken  at  intervals  by  deep  hollows  ef 
ravines,  which  were  richly  clothed  with  forest-trees. 
The  oak,  chestnut,  beech,  plsne-tree,  Ac,  are  seen  m 
great  abundance  along  the  base  and  skirts  of  the  mount- 
ain ;  and,  towards  the  summit  of  the  first  ridge,  lsrgsj 
forests  of  pine  spread  themselves  slong  the  acclivities, 
giving  that  character  to  the  face  of  the  mountain  which 
a  so  often  alluded  to  by  the  ancient  poetav"  (Trav- 
els, vol.  3,  p.  37.)  The  modern  name  of  the  mountain 
with  the  Greeks  is  Bimbo,  and  with  the  Turks  Sena- 
vat  En.  (Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  1,  p.  383.— CrmmerH 
Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  31 1,  seqq.)  **  Few  of  the  Gre- 
cian mountains,"  remarks  Dodwell,  "soar  to  the  height 
of  Olympus."  Plutarch  (Fir.  JBmU.  Paul.),  citing  too 
philosopher  Xenagoras,  saya  that  it  ia  more  than  ten 
stadia  in  height,  and  M.  Bernouille  makes  it  1017  toises 
(6501  English  feet).  It  forms  a  gigantic  maas,  and 
occupies  s  very  extensive  •pace.  Its  southern  aide 
constitutes  the  boundary  of  Thesaaly,  and  its  northern 
baae  enclose*  the  plains  of  Macedon.  To  the  west  it 
branches  out  towards  Otbrys,  where  its  remote  swells 
are  blended  with  those  of  Pindus,  which  terminates  in 
the  Adriatic  with'  the  abrupt  and  stormy  promontory  of 
Acroceraunia.  Ita  rugged  outline  ia  broken  into  many 
summits,  from  which  circumstance  Homer  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  mXvSeipaf.  It  is  never  completely  free 
from  snow,  and  Heaiod  {Tkeog.,  118)  characterises  it 
with  the  epithet  of  vifottc.  Homer,  in  his  Iliad,  calla 
it  dyuwi^of,  whereas  in  his  Odyssey  he  saya  that  it  is 
never  agitated  by  the  wind,  rain,  or  snow,  but  enjoys 
a  clear  and  luminous  air.  (R.,  1,  440.  —  Od.,  6,  46.) 
Nothing  ia  eaaier,  says  an  ingenious  author,  than  to 
reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions.  M.  Boivin, 
indeed,  employs  for  this  purpose  a  climax  of  singular 
conjecture.  *  He  supposes  s  heavenly  Olympus,  which 
he  turns  upside  down,' with  its  foot  in  the  heavens, 
where  it  never  snows,  and  ita  summit  towards  the 
earth ;  to  which  part  he  conceives  Homer  gave  the 
epithet  of  snowy.  As  the  gods  and  morula  were  An- 
ticephali,  be  maintains  that  Homer  imagined  mountains 
to  be  in  similar  situations !  (Mem.  ie  Liu.  dans 
rHist.  ie  FAeai.  it*  Inscr.,  Ac.,  vol.  7.)  But  the 
poet  represents  the  sest  of  the  gods  ss  on  the  summit 
of  Olympus,  under  the  clouds,  and  of  course  be  does 
not  imagine  it  turned  upside  down. — Olympus  ia  full  of 
breaks,  glens,  and  forests,  whence  it  had  the  epithets 
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|M  m/Umraxof  and  iroXvitviptOf.  (DaiwWt  Tour, 
vol.  2,  p.  106,  «?J  ) — Ne»r  tie  top  Dodwell  encoun- 
tered large  quantities  of  mow,  and  at  laat  reached  a 
.part  where  the  mountain  became  bare  of  all  regetatjon, 
and  presented  only  a  cap  of  anon  and  ice,  on  which  it 
,m  impossible  to  be  auatained  or  to  walk.  At  thi* 
itioM  it  waa  the  middle  of  Jul;  i  the  heat  was  extreme 
toward*  the  base  of  the  moan  tain,  as  well  as  in  the 
plain,  while  the  masses  of  snow  near  ita  summit  gave 
aa  signs  of  welting.  The  view  from  the  highest  ac- 
cessible part  of  Olympus  is  described  as  being  very 
.extensive  and  grand.  The  mountain  seemed  to  touch 
Pelton  and  Ossa,  and  the  vale  of  Tampe  appeared  only 
-a  narrow  gorge,  while  the  Peneas  was  scarcely  percep- 
tible. There  are  hardly  any  quadrupeds  to  be  seep 
(beyond  the  half  height  of  Olympus,  and  scarcely  do 
.even  birds  pass  this  limit. — The  idea  ha*  been  started, 
,ou  mere  conjecture,  however,  that  the  name  Olymjnti 
Buy  bate  some  reference  to  the  idea  of  a  "  limit  or 
"boundary,"  and  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  positions 
*f  most,  if  not  all,  of  the.  mountains  that  bear  this 
.same  would  seem  to  countenance  the  assertion.  The 
,BM*t  remarkable  instances,  after  the  one  we  have  just 
.bean  considering,  are  the  following. — II.  A  range  of 
.aaooatains  in  the  southwestern  angle  of  Bitbynia. 
-Mount  Olympus,  the  loftiest  of  the  range,  rose  above 
Frusa,  and  waa  one  of  the  highest  summits  in  Asia 
(Minor,  being  covered  with  enow,  during  great  part  of 
.(he  year.  (Brew**'*  Travel*,  in  Wjpole's  Collec- 
itiop,  vol  3,  p.  113.)  The  lower  part*,  and  the,  plains 
at  the  toot,  especially  on  the  western  side,  had  from 
|he  earliest  . period  been  occupied  by  the  Mysiaos, 
.whence  it  waa  generally  denominated  the  Myaian 
Olympus.  (Pit*.,  6,  32.)  Ita  aide*  were  covered 
.with  vast  forests,  which  afforded  shelter  to  wild  beast*, 
and  not  unfrequently  to  robber*,  who  erected  strong- 
holds there.  (Strab.,  674.)  We  read  in  Herodotus, 
.that,  in  the  time  of  Crowns,  an  immense  wild  boar, 
.issuing  from  the  wood*  of  Olympus,  laid  waste  the 
.fields  of  the  Mysian*,  and  became. so  formidable  that 
..the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  send  a  deputation  to 
.the  Lydian. monarch  to  request  his  aid  for  deliverance 
•from  the  monster,  (/(Vred,,  1,  36.)  The  lower  re- 
tgiouB  of  this  great  mountain  we  still  covered  with,  ex- 
tensive forest*,  but  the.  summit  is  rocky,  and  destitute 
.of  vegetation.  The  Turks  call  it  Anadoli  Dagh. 
■iCramtr't  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  178.)— III.  A  mount- 
vain  range  of  Lycia,  on  ■  the  eastern  coast,  above  the 
:  8 scrum  Promontoriiun.  A  city  of  the  same  name  was 
.situate .in  a. part  of  the  range.  Mount  Olympus  would 
.appear  to  be  the  chain  to  which  . Homer  allude*  in  the 
.Odyssey  (6, 183, -ten.),  under  the  name  of  the  Soly- 
iim  mountain*,  whence  be  suppose*  Neptune  to 
vhave  beheld  in  hi*  wrath  Ulysses  sailing  towards  Pbes- 
rjukia.  The  mountain*  rising  at  the  back  of  the  per- 
.pendicular  cliffs  which  line  the  shore  in  thi*  quarter, 
,  attain  to  the  height  of  six  and  aeven  thousand  feet. 
-  The  highest,  as  we  learn  from  Captain  Beaufort,  bears 
.  the  name  of  AdroUhox,  and  appears  to  answer  to  the 
.Olympus  of  Strsbo.  (Caramaxia,  p.  43. — Cramer's 
Asia  Minor,  vet.  3,  p.  367.) — IV.  A  city  of  Lycia, 
jelluded  to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  It  ranked 
.(among  the  six  communities  of  Lycia.  {Strut.,  669.) 
,  Cicero  also  bears  testimony  to  it*  importance  and  op- 
aleoce.  Having  become  the  residence  «end  haunt  of 
.pirates,  it  waa  captured  by  Serviliua  laauricus,  and 
,hecame  afterward  a  mere  fortress.  (Cic.  m  Vctr.,  1, 
M.—Eutrep.,  6,  3.  — ,PZ»«.,  6,  37.)  Slrabo  states, 
that  it  waa  thi*  stronghold  of  the  pirate  Zenicetus ; 
.and  the  situation  was  so  elevated  that  it  commanded 
+  view  of  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Pisidia.  (Strab., 
,671.)  We  are  indebted  to  Captain  Beaufort  for  the 
discovery  of  the  ruins  of  this  place,  which  exist  in 
•  *mall  circular  plain,  surrounded  by  the  chain  of 
Adratckan  (aid.  Olympus  III.),  and  at  a  little  distance 
frees  the  sea.  The  only  way  leading  to  the  site  is  by 
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a  natural  aperture  in  the  cliff;  it  is  now  catted  DeluV 
tatk,  oi  "  lie  perforated  rock."  (Crsour'i  4m Mi- 
nor, vol  2,  p.  357,  teg.) — V.  A  mountain  on  the  cut- 
era  coast  of  Cyprus,  just  below  the  promontory  Dim- 
return.  It  is  now  Monte  Santa-Crou.  This  mount- 
ain bad  on  it  a  temple  aacred  to  Venus  Acma,  from 
which  women  were  excluded ;  the  mountain  itself 
was  shaped  like  a  breast.  (Strab.,  683.— Crma>t 
Alia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  379,  385.) 

Olyhthus,  a  powerful  city  of  Macedonia,  in  tat 
district  of  Cbalcidice,  at  the  head  of  the  Smut  Toco- 
naictw.    It  was  founded  probably  by  the  Chakid. 
ians  and  Eretriane  of  Eubcea.    (Slrabo,  447.)  H* 
rodotus  relate*,  that  it  waa,  afterward  held  by  the  Bat 
tiei,  who  had  been  expelled  from  the  Thermite  Gulf 
by  the  Macedonians  ;  out  on  the  revolt  of  Potidsa, 
and  ether  towns  on  this  coast,  from  the  Persians,  it 
was  beaeiged  and  taken  by  Artabazua,  a  commands! 
of  Xerxes,  who  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  soon, 
and  delivered  the  town  to  Critobulu*  of  Torone  and 
the  Chalcidians.    (Bend.,  8, 137.)   Perdiccss,  soma 
years  after,  persuaded  the  Bottiau  and  Cbalcidianatt 
abandon  their  other  town*  and  make  Olynthua  their 
principal  city,  previous  to  their  engaging  in  hostility 
with  the  Athenian*.    (TAueyd.,  1,  58.)   In  this  mi, 
the  Olynthian*  obtained  some  decisive  advantage! 
over  that  republic;  and  the  expedition  of  Brasidsi  en- 
abled them  effectually  to  preserve  their  freedom  aid 
independence,  which  was  distinctly  recognised  by 
treaty.    From  this  time,  the  republic  of  Olynihat 
gradually  acquired  so  much  power  and  important 
among  the  northern  states  of  Greece,  that  it  round 
the  jealousy  and  excited  the  alarm  of  the  more  powe- 
ful  of  the  southern  republics,  Athens  snd  Lacedemon. 
The  Olyntnians,  apparently  proceeding  on  the  fedet- 
el  system,  afterward  so  successfully  adopted  by  us 
Acbasans,  incorporated  into  their  alliance  all  the  min- 
er towns  in  their  immediate  vicinity ;  snd,  by  de- 
grees, succeeded  in  detaching  several  important  plaosi 
from  the  dominions  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  had  not  the  power  of  protecting  himself  hub 
these  encroachments.    At  length,  however,  a  depuu 
tion  from  the  Cbalcidic  cities  of  Apollonia  and  Acan- 
thus, whose  independence  was  at  that  time  immedi- 
ately threatened  by  Olynthus,  having  directed  the  il- 
teution  of  Sparta,  then  at  the  height  of  its  political 
importance,  to  this  rising  power,  it  waa  determined, 
in  a  general  assembly  of  the  Peloponnesian  states,  Is 
despatch  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  into  Thrace. 
(Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6,  8,  14.)    Teleutiaa,  brother  *f 
Agesilaua,  and  one  of  the  moat  distinguished  com- 
manders of  Sparta,  was  appointed  to  conduct  lis 
war.    Having  collected  hi*  forces,  and  those  of 
Amyntas  and  bis  allies,  he  marched  agsiasl  tot 
Olynthian*,  who  ventured  to  give  him  battle  beta 
their  wall*  ;  hut,  after  a  well-fought  action,  that 
were  compelled  to  take  refuge  within  their  city,  u 
a  skirmish,  however,  which  happened  not  long  after, 
the  Peloponnesian  forces,  in  their  disorderly  putsail 
of  a  body  of  Olynthian  cavalry  close  to  the  town, 
were  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  sortie  of  the  enemy, 
which  communicated  such  a  panic  to  the  whole  army, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Teleutiaa  to  sin 
the  flight  of  his  troop*,  a  total  rout  ensued,  and  b» 
himself  waa  slain.    (Hut.  Gr.,  5,  3.)   Thi*  disaster, 
instead  of  disheartening,  called  forth  fresh  exotica/ 
on  the  part  of  the  Spartan  government  Agesipolis 
ooe  of  the  king*,  waa  ordered  to  take  the  command, 
and  prosecute  the  .war  with  vigour.    Thi*  young  man 
arch  had  already  obtained  some  advantage*  over  Ihr 
enemy,  when  be  waa  seised  with  a  disorder,  which, 
baffling  all  remedies,  soon  proved  fatal :  he  died  a' 
Aphyte,  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus.    Polybiades,  his 
successor,  had  thus  the  credit  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
war ;  for  the  Olynthian*,  left  to  their  own  resources, 
found  themselves  unable  to  cope  with  their  power/hi 
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iad  persevering  antagonists,  rod  were  at  length  forced 
le  eoe  for  peace,  which  waa  granted  on  condition  that 
they  should  acknowledge  their  dependence  on  Sparta, 
ind  take  part  ia  all  ita  ware.  (Xm.,  Hut.  Or.,  8,  4, 
17.)  Olymtanv  though  awed  and  humbled,  waa  far 
from  being  effectually  subdued ;  and  not  many  year* 
efapasd  before  it  renewed  ita  attempts  to  form  a  con- 
federacy, and  again  diamember  the  Macedonian  states. 
In  consequence  of  the  alliance  which  it  entered  into 
with  Amphipolia,  once  the  colony  of  Athena,  it  be- 
came involved  ia  hostilities  with  the  Athenians,  rap- 
ported  by  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas,  who  had  juet  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Maoedon ;  and  Potidca  and  Me- 
thone  were  successively  wrested  from  ita  dominion. 
Indeed,  Oirnthus  itself  could  not  long  have  resisted 
inch  powerful  enemies,  had  not  jealousy,  or  some  se- 
cret cause,  spread  disunion  among  the  alnee  and  in- 
duced them  to  form  other  designs.  Shortly  after,  we 
and  Philip  and  the  Olynthians  in  league  against  Ath- 
ens, with  the  view  of  expelling  that  power  from 
Thrace.  (Dcnunlh.,  Oh/nth  ,  2,  p.  19.)  Amphipolis 
ma  besieged  and  taken  by  assault ;  Poadasa  surren- 
dered, and  was  restored  to  Olynthua,  which  for  a  time 
became  u  nourishing*  and  powerful  is  at  any  former 
period  of  its  history.  Of  the  circumstances  which 
induced  this  republic  to  abandon  the  interests  of  Ma- 
csdon  in  favour  of  Athens,  we  are  not  well  informed  ;' 
bat  the  machinations  of  the  party  hostile  to  Philip  led 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  that  monarch  ;  and  the 
Athenians  were  easily  prevailed  upon  by  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes  to  send  forces  to  toe  support  of  Olyn- 
thus under' the -ommsod  of  Chares.  Although  these 
troops  were  at  fir*t  successful,  it  was  evident  that  they 
were  unable  effectually  to  protect  the  city  against  the 
formidable  army  of  Philip.  The  Olynthians,  beaten 
ia  two  successive  actions,  were  soon  confined  within ' 
their  walla;  and,  after -a  siege  of  some  duration,  were 
compelled  to  surrender,  not  without  suspicion  of  treach- 
ery on  the  part  of  Eurysthenes  and  Laalbenes,  who 
were  then  at  the  head  of  attain.  On  obtaining  pos- 
session of  this  important  city,  Philip  gave  it  up  to 
plunder,  reduced  the  inhabitant*  to  slavery,  and  rased 
the  walls  to  the  ground.  (Oiod.  Sic.,  16,  63  — Z)e- 
mutk.,  PhU*  3.  p.  113.— Juotin,  8,  4. —  Cramer' t 
Anc  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  849,  teqq.)  ■ 

Ovbos,  a  city  of  Egypt,  a  little  north  of  Syene,  on 
the  eastern  aide  of  the  Nile.  The  Antonine  Itinerary 
calls  it  Amioe  (p.  165),  and  Ptolemy,  Ombi  ('Oudoc. 
The  edition  of  Erasmus  ha*  'OpSooi  by  a  mistake  of 
the  press.)  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Ombitit  Prafectura, 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  Oroboe  waa  at  one  pe- 
riod the  capita)  of  a  Nome.  (Pirn.,  6,  9.)  Its  posi- 
tion ia  now  found  in  the  name  of  Koum-Ombo,  or  the 
Hill  of  Ombo.  Between  the  inhabitants  of  this  place 
and  Tentyra  constant  hostilities  prevailed,  the  former 
adoring,  the  latter  killing,  the  crocodile.  A  horrible 
instance  of  religious  fury,  which  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  their  mutual  discord,  is  the  subject  of  the 
lath  satire  of  Ju  venal.  (Consult  Rnperti  ad  Sat.  etc.) 
Ia  rotation  to  the  Ombites  -worshipping  the  crocodile, 
while  the  inhabitants  of  Tentyrs  and  other  places  de- 
stroyed k,  we  may  cite  the  explanation  of  two  of  the 
French  savant  (Ckabrol  and  Jomard,  Detcript.  de 
rEgypte,  vol.  1. — Aniiq.,  c.  4,  p.  8,  etqq.).  They 
•appose,  that  the  crocodile  waa  revered  by  those  cities 
which  were  more  or  less  removed  from  the  immediate 
vicrnityof  the  Nile,  by  reason  of  ita  swimming  towards 
them  when  the  river  began  to  overflow  its  banks,  and 
Urns  bringing  the  first  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  inundation.  (Compare  Orenzer,  Comment.  Herod. , 
P  84) 

OmphIle,  a  queen  of  Lydia,  daughter  of  Iardanus. 
She  married  Tmolus,  who,  at  his  death,  left  her  mis- 
tress of  bis  kingdom.  Omphale  had  been  informed  of 
the  great  exploits  of  Hercules,  and  wished  to  see  so 
illustrious  a  hero.   Her  wish  was  soon  gratified.  Af- 


ter the  murder  of  Iphitus,  Hercules  fell  into  a  malady, 
and  was  told  by  the  oracle  at  Delphi  that  he  would 
not  be  restored  to  health,  unless  he  allowed  himself  to' 
be  sold  as  a  slave  for  the  space  of  three  years,  and 
gave  the  purchase-money  to  Enrytus  as  a  compensa- 
tion for  the  loss  of  his  eon.  Accordingly,  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  oracle,  he  was  conducted  by  Mercury  to- 
Lydia,  and  there  sold  to  Omphale.  During  the  period 
of  his  slavery  with  this  queen,  ho  assumed  female  at- 
tire, eat  by  her  side  spinning  with  her  women,  and 
from  time  to  lime  received  chastisement  at  the  hand 
of  Omphale;  who,  arrayed  in  hie  lien-skin,  and  armed 
with  his  club,  pley fully  struck  him  with  her  sandal  for' 
his  awkward  way  of  holding  the  distaff.  Hd  became 
by  this  queen  the  father  of  AgetaUs,  from  whom,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorus,  came  the  race  of  Crossu* 
(46Vv  koI  to  Kpotooo  ytvor.—ApoUod. ,  3,  7, 7).  Some 
writers  make  the  Lydtan  Heraclide  to  have  sprung- 
from  this  union,' end  not  the  line  of  Crowns ;  but  the' 
weight  of  authority  ia  in  favour  of  the  opinion  thet  the' 
Heraclid*  of  Lydia  claimed  descent  from  Hercules 
and  a  female  'slave  of  Iardanus.  (Creuzer,  Fragm. 
Hilt.,  p.  186,  ecqq.~Htllanic.,  of.  Stepk.  By*.,  *.  t>. 
'AjUXti.— Diod.  Sic.,  4,  81—  Dio  Chrytott.,  Or**.,  4, 
p.  288,  A.) — The  myth  of  Hercules  and  Omphale  ia 
an  astronomical  one.  The  hero  in  this  legend  repre- 
sents the' Sun-god,  who  has  descended  to  the  A/teVxAAf 
(omphalo*),  or  "navel"  of  the' world,  amid  the  signs 
of  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  he  remains  for 
a  season'  shorn  of  his  strength.  Hence  the  Lydian 
custom  of  solemnizing  the  festival  of  the  star  of  day 
by  an  exchange  of  attire  on  the  part  of  the  two- 
sexes ;  and  hence  the  fable  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
that  Hercules  had  assumed,  during  his  servitude  with 
Omphale,  the  garb  of  a  female.  {Creuzer,  Symbobik, 
par  Gnigniaut,  vol.  3,  pt,  1,  p.  179.)  Walker,  how- 
ever, takes  a  moral  view  of  the  legend  which  we  have 
just  been  considering,  and  regards  it  as  expressing  the 
abasement  of  power  amid  sensual  indulgence.  (Anal- 
ysis of  Beauty,  p.  89.) 

OnojevM,  a  town  of  Ate  sou,  near  Tbelpuaa,  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Ladon.  The  place  waa  fatted  for  a' 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  the  legend  connected  with  it' 
was  as  follows:  When  Ceres  wss  in  search  of  her; 
daughter  Proserpina,  Neptune  continually  followed  her. 
To  elude  him,  the  changed  herself  into  a  mare,  and' 
mingled  with  the  mares  of  Oncus  ;  but  the  sea-god 
assumed  the  form  of  a  hone,  and  thus  became  the  fa- 
ther of  the  celebrated  steed  Arion.  (Pausanias,  9, 
2ft,  4.) 

Okckesmus,  a  town  of  Epirus,  on  the  coast,  situate, 
according  to  Strata  (824),  opposite  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Corcyra.  -Diunysius  of  Halicarnassua  pre-' 
tended  that  the  real  name  of  this  place  wae  Anchisw 
Portus,  derived  from  Anchises  the  father  of  jEneas. 
(Ant.  Rom.,  1,  32.)  Cicero  seem*  to  refer  to  the ' 
port  of  Onchesmus,  when  he  speaks  of  the  wind  On- 
cheemitea  as  having  favoured  hi*  navigation  from  Epi- 
rus to  Brundisiom.  (Bp.  ad  Att.,  7,  3.  —  Cramer'* 
Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  96.)  Ponqueville  gives  Santi 
Quaranta  aa  the  modern  name  of  Onchesmus  (vol.  3, 
p.  138),  or,  more  correctly,  of  a  small  place  near  it 
(vol.  2,  p.  104). 

Onchistos,  I.  a  river  of  Thesssly,  rising  near  Cy- 
noscepbale;  arid  falling  into  the  Sinua  Pelaagicua.  It 
is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  modern  Palraeei. 
(Lio.,33,6.— PofryA.,18,3.— Stepk. By*.,s.v.)  8o*>* 
have  -thought  it  to  be  the  same  with  the  rivor  which ' 
Herodotus  carls  Onochonus  (7,  196),  but  without  sny 
good  reascn.  The  Onochonus,  whose  waters  were 
drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  falls  into  the  Pcneua, 
and  is  probably  the* river  Rejani.  (Cromer'*  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  390.) — II.  A  city  of  Boeotia,  north- 
west of  Thebes,  and  south  of  the  lake  Copata.  It  re- 
ceived its  name  from  Onehestua,  a  son  of  Neptune, 
whose  temple  and  grove  are  often  celebrated  by  the 
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_   j  wu  so  great  ■•  to  produce  an  extraordinary 

fertility  and  excellence  in  all  the  fruit*  of  the  earth 
throughout  Italy.  Hence  the  Opimian  wine  became 
famous  to  a  late  period.    (Vid.  Falernus.) 

Ons,  a  city  on  the  river  Tigris,  in  Assyria,  west  of 
Artemita.  It  is  probably  the  same  with  that  which 
Pliny  calls  Antiochia.  (Herodohu,  1,  189. — Xen., 
Anal,  2,  4.— Ptiny,  6,  27.) 

OmBROluH,  a  city  of  Venetia  in  Northern  Italy, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Plavi*.  It  is  now  Odez- 
zo,  a  town  of  some  consequence.  (Slrabo,  214. — 
Pliny,  3,  19.)  The  Opitergini  Monies  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  place,  and  among  them  rises  the 
Liquentis  or  IAtenza. 

OppU  Lax,  by  C.  Oppius,  a  tribune  of  the  com- 
mons, A.U.C.  640.  It  required  that  no  woman  should 
have  in  her  dress  above  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor 
wear  a  garment  of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  car- 
riage in  the  city  or  in  any  town,  or  within  a  mile  of  it, 
unless  upon  occasion  of  a  public  sacrifice.  This 
sumptuary  law  was  made  during  the  public  distresses 
consequent  on  Hannibal's  being  in  Italy.  It  was  re- 
pealed eighteen  years  afterward,  on  the  petition  of  the 
Roman  Isdies,  though  strenuously  opposed  by  Cato. 
(Ltey,  84,  1.— Tmat.,  Ann.,  3,  38.) 

OrriiNos,  an  eminent  Greek  grammarian  and  poet 
»f  Cilicia,  two  of  whose  works  are  still  extant  un- 
ler  the  titles  "  Cynegetica"  (Zmtyrruca),  or  "  On 
Hunting;"  snd  " Halieutica"  ('AXicvnud),  or  "On 
Pishing."  The  time  snd  place  of  his  birth  are  not 
fully  sgreed  upon.  Syncellus  (Chronogr.,  p.  352,  *«;.) 
and  Jerome  (Chronic.)  place  him  in  the  reign  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius  Antoninus ;  but  Sozomen  (Prctf-  ad 
Hist.  Ecele*.),  Suldas  («.  v.  'Otmiavdc),  and  others, 
make  him  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  Severus  ;  and 
though  Oppian,  in  both  his  poems,  addresses  the  em- 
peror by  the  name ''  Antoninut"  it  is  more  than  proba- 
ble that  Caracalla  is  meant,  as  this  appellation  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  when  he  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  empire  (A.O.  198. — Herodian,  2,  10),  and  as 
this  is  the  name  by  which  he  is  commonly  designated 
by  the  ancient  historians,  Herodian,  Dio  Cassius,  dec. 
A*  to  his  birthplace,  Suidss  supposes  it  to  have  been 
Corycut,  but  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Greek  life 
of  Oppian,  and  most  other  authorities,  say  that  he  waa 
born  at  Anazarba,  a  city  which  also  gave  birth  to  Dios- 
corides.  His  fstber  appears  to  have  been  a  person  of 
some  consideration  in  hie  native  city,  for  he  waa  ban- 
ished to  the  island  of  Melita,  in  the  Hadriatie,  by  Sev- 
erus, for  suffering  himself  to  be  so  entirely  engrossed 
by  his  philosophical  studies  ss  to  neglect  coming  in  per- 
son, along  with  bis  fellow-citizens,  to  pay  his  respects 
to  the  emperor,  when,  in  taking  a  progress  through 
Cilicia,  the  latter  made  hia  entrance  into  Anazarba. 
He  waa  accompanied  in  his  exile  by  hia  son  Oppian, 
who  had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  educa- 
tion under  the  superintendence  of  his  father,  and  who 
now  began  to  devote  himself  to  poetry.  Accordingly, 
he  now  composed  his  poem  on  fishing,  and  presented  it 
to  the  Emperor  Severus  (Sozomen,  Prof,  ad  Hut.  Be- 
ck*.), or,  more  probably  (Suidat,  $.  v.  'Omiavoc. — 
Oppian,  Halicul.,  1,  3. — Id.  ib.,  4,  A),  to  hia  son  Car- 
acalla, who  was  so  much  pleased  with  it  that  he  not 
only  repealed  the  sentence  of  his  father's  banishment, 
but  also  presented  Oppian  with  a  piece  of  gold  for 
each  verse  that  it  contained.  Suidas  says  that  be  re- 
|  ceived  on  this  occasion  20,000  gold  pieces ;  but  be 
mast  have  counted  the  verses  contsined  in  all  Oppian'e 
poems,  since  the  Hslieutica  consisted  of  only  about 
3500.  Reckoning  the  aurcut  at  about  93  40  cm.  of 
our  currency,  the  sum  received  by  the  poet  will  be 
nearly  912,000.  The  verses  of  Oppian  might  there- 
fore well  be  called  xpvaS  liny,  "golden  veraet." 
(Sozomen,  I.  c  ) — Oppisn  died  of  the  plague  shortly 
after  his  return  to  hia  native  country,  at  the  earlv  age 
of  thirty,  leaving  behind  him  three  poems,  on  "Itawk- 
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ing"  ('\(evnit&), "  Bunting"  (trntyzrui),  ml » 
ing"  ('AXitvruia). — The  'lfcvruia  consisted  of  tw* 
books  according  to  Suidss,  or  rather  of  five  accord 
ing  to  the  anonymous  Greek  author  of  Oppian'e  life, 
and  are  no  longer  extant ;  but  a  Greek  psraphrue  is 
prose,  by  Eutecnius,  of  three  books,  was  published  is 
1792  (Havnuz,  8vo,  ed.  E.  Windingiut),  which  is  the 
inserted  in  Schneider's  edition  of  Oppian.  ArgaL, 
8vo,  1776. — The  "  Cynegetica"  are  written  in  heiam- 
eter  verse,  consist  of  about  2100  lines,  and  aie  divided 
into  four  books.    They  display  a  very  fair  knowledge 
of  natural  history,  with  which,  however,  a  good  roinj 
absurd  fablea  are  mixed  up — The  "  Haheutiu"  in 
also  written  in  hexameter  verse,  and  consist  of  its 
books,  of  which  the  first  two  contain  the  nstural  histo- 
ry of  fishes,  and  the  last  three  the  srt  of  fishing.  It 
this  poem,  aa  in  the  "  Cynegetica,'"  the  author  displays 
considerable  zoological  knowledge,  though  it  contain 
several  fables  and  absurdities.    The  "  Halieuliu"  us 
much  superior  to  the  "  Cynegetica"  in  point  of  atjle 
and  poetical  embellishment,  and  it  is  psrtly  on  account 
of  this  great  disparity  that  it  has  been  supposed  tint 
the  two  poems  were  not  composed  by  the  same  per- 
son.   But  there  are  other  and  stronger  reasons  in  tup- 
port  of  this  opinion  (which  waa  first  put  forth  by 
Schneider,  in  the  preface  to  hia  first  edition  of  Oppiu'i 
works),  rendering  it  almost  certain  that,  though  by 
die  universal  consent  of  antiquity  Oppisn  wrote  i 
poem  on  bunting,  yet  it  cannot  be  that  which  now  gt» 
under  his  name.    Oppian  waa,  as  we  have  seen,  a  G- 
lician,  but  the  author  of  the  "  Cynegetica"  telle  at 
distinctly,  in  two  different  passages,  that  bis  satin 
place  waa  a  chy  on  the  Orontes  in  Syria  (probably 
Apamea,  lib.  2,  v.  126,  tcqq. —  lb.,  t.  166,  ni  \ 
Schneider  supposes  that  the  two  Oppiana  were  either 
father  and  son,  or  uncle  and  nephew.    This  opinio 
respecting  two  Oppiana  has  been  denied  by  Beta  at 
Bsllu,  who  publishes:  an  edition  of  the  "  Cynwrtics" 
in  1786,  Argent.,  4 to  and  8vo,  and  who,  ae  Dibdm 
says,  "seems  to  have  entered  upon  the  task  slmost ex- 
pressly with  a  determination  to  oppose  the  authomy 
and  controvert  the  positions  of  Schneider ;"  but  it  i» 
only  by  altering  the  text  in  both  passsges  (and  thai, 
too,  not  very  skilfully)  that  he  has  been  able  to  recon- 
cile them  with  the  commonly-received  opinion  that  the 
poem  is  the  work  of  Oppian.    In  Schneider's  second 
edition  he  continues  to  hold  his  former  opinion,  snd  re- 
plies to  the  objections  of  Bdin  de  Ballu.   It  appean, 
from  an  allusion  to  fishing  and  the  sea  deities,  in  the 
first  book  of  the  "  Cynegetica"  (v.  77,  *eqq),  that  thss 
poem  was  composed  after  the  "Halieutica,"  and  aa  a 
sort  of  supplement  or  companion  to  it ;  and  this  hu 
tended  to  confirm  the  common  opinion  that  both  poena 
were  written  by  the  same  anthor. — With  regard  to  tie 
poetical  merits  of  Oppian,  he  seems  to  be  one  of  those 
poets  whose  works  navt  been  more  praised  than  read. 
Julius  Cesar  Scsliger  pronounces  him  to  be  "  a  sub- 
lime and  incomparable  poet,  the  moat  perfect  »wti 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  only  one  of  them  that  e«n 
came  up  to  Virgil."  (Poet.,6,9.)  Sir  Thomas  Browne 
calls  him  "one  of  the  best  epic  poets,"  sud  "  woiiden 
that  his  elegant  lines  should  be  so  much  neglected  ( I's.'- 
gar  Errora,  1,  8);  and  if,  aa  Rapin  says,  he  is  some- 
times dry  (Reflex,  tur  la  Poitique,  p.  176),  it  may  fairly 
be  accounted  for  and  excused  when  we  consider  trie 
unpropitious  nature  of  his  subject."    His  style  is  florid 
and  copious,  the  lsnguage  upon  the  whole  very  good, 
though  (as  is  noticed  by  Heinsius,  ad  Nonni  Ihvnys , 
p.  197)  it  is  now  and  then  deformed  by  Latinisms.— 
The  last  and  (as  far  aa  it  goes)  the  best  edition  of  Op- 
pian's two  poems  is  Schneider's  second  one,  which 
unhappily  is  unfinished,  Lrjw  ,  8vo,  1813.    The  most 
complete  edition  is  that  published  by  Schneider  h  1774, 
Argent.,  8vo,  containing  also  the  paraphrase  of  toe 
"  Jxeutica,"  by  Eutecnius,  to  which  we  have  st  eady 
referred.    Schneider  published  some  addends  to  this 
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edition  fa  hie  AmUtcU  Critaa,  Franco/.,  1777,  8to, 
fuae.,  1,  p.  81,  *eqq.—(Eneyel.  V*.  Knotcl.,  vol. 
16,  p.  458,  teqt.—SdiiiU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  67.) 

On,  calltd  alio  TWfcw,  the  goddess  of  the  Esrth,  wd 
the  nmewkh  the  RJuu  of  the  Greek*.  (  Vid.  Rhea.) 
Another  form  of  her  name  was  Opt*.  The  appella- 
tion Opt  er  Opt*  ie  plainly  connected  with  opt*, 
"wealth,"  of  which  the  .earth  ia  tbe.beetower;  and 
her  festival,  the  Opajia,  was  oo  the  same  day  with  the 
original  Saturnalia.  (Macro*.,  Sat.,  1,  10. — Varro, 
L.  L  .  5,  p.  67.— Keigktley't  Mythology,  P-  636  ) 

Oroe  (gen.  Opun/w),  one  of  the  moat  ancient  cities 
of  Greece,  the  capital  of  the  Loth  Opuotii,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  north  of  Bmotia.  According  to  Stre- 
ss, it  waa  fifteen  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  the  distance 
between  it  end  Cynus,  its  emporium,  wee  sixty  stadia. 
(Straio,  425.)  Livy  places  Opua,  however,  only  one 
able  from  the  sea  (38,  6).— This  place  is  celebrated 
by  Pindar  as  the  domain  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrbs  (CM., 
»,  (52),  and  by  Homer  as  the  birthplace  of  Pat  roc  lu*. 
{Lai,  18,  325.)  .  The  form  of  government  adopted 
by  the  Opuntians  was  paculiae,  since,  as  we  learn 
from  Aristotle,  they  intrusted  the  sole  administration 
to  ens  magistrate.  (Petit.,  8,  IS.)  Plutarch  com- 
ma d*  their  piety  and  observance  of  religious  rites. 
Herodotus  informs  na  that  they  furnished  seven  ships 
to  the  Greek  fleet  at  Artemiaium  (8,  I).  They  were 
subsequently  conquered  by  Myroaideo,  the  Athenian 
general.  In  the  war  between  Antigoaue  end  Csasan- 
der,  Opua,  having  favoured  the  latter,  waa  besieged  by 
Ptolemy,  a  general  in  the  service  of  Antigonus.  It 
was  occupied  several  yeses  after  by  Attsros,  king  of 
Perguaua,  in  the  Macedonian  war ;  but,  on  the  advance 
of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  he  was  forced  to  make  a 
precipitate  retreat  to  bis  ships,  and  narrowly  esc  sped 
heing  taken.  (i*vy,  88,  6.)— The  position  of  this 
town  has  not  been  precisely  determined  by  the  re- 
searches of  modem  tnveflsrs.  (WktUr's  Travel*,  p. 
67S. — Melet.,  Geogr.,  8,  p.  883.— Dotheell,  vol.  2,  p. 
Se.—GeW*  Itenerary,  p.  829. )  Its  mine  are  mid  down, 
ia  Lspie's  map,  •  little  to  the  southwest  of  Alaeki,  and 
east  of  Talanta.  (Cramer'*  Anc.  Grease,  voL  8,  a. 
HI,  *»ff.) 

OucnjLBii.  an  oracle.    The  primary  and  proper  sig- 
nification of  the)  term  is  that  of  a  response  from  sn  ora- 
cle, and  Cicero  says  that  "  ormetde,"  were  so  called 
" quod  inest  in  his  Dtorum  ormtio."  (Top.,  90.)  The 
word,  however,  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  the 
place  whence  the  answers  of  divinities,  aa  regarded  the 
events  of  the  future,  were  supposed  to  be  obtained. 
Oracular  responses  were  called  by  the  Greeks  xfiopoi 
or  fiavreia ;  the  name  /tavrabv  was  also  often  given 
to  the  oracular  place,  or  seat  of  the  oracle. — Curiosity 
regarding  the  future,  and  the  desire  to  penetrate  its 
mysteries,  ate  dispositions  which  excite  a  powerful 
control  over  the  minds  of  men  ia  every  stags  of  soci- 
ety.   Among  nations  that  have  made  little  advance- 
ment in  civilization  and  intelligence,  they  operate  wkh 
peculiar,  force ;  and  in  these  dispositions,  combined 
with  the  belief  that  the  god*  had  both  the  ability  and  the 
iaciination  to  afford  the  knowledge  so  eagerly  sought 
after,  the  oracles  of  the  pagan  world  had  their  origin. 
Of  these  oracles  the  moat  famous  were  those  of  Greece, 
and  amonp:  them  the  three  moat  noted  were  those  of 
Dodona,  Delphi,  and  Trophoniue.    In  the  number  of 
ether  noted  oracles  of  antiquity  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Jupiter  Amnion  in  the  deserts  of  Libya,  of  the 
Branchida  in  Ionia,  ef  Pella  in  Macedonia,  of  the  head 
of  Orpheus  at  Lesbos,  &c.    There  were  also  current 
ia  Greece  numerous  so-called  prophecies,  the  produc- 
tion of  individuals  who  were  probably  supposed  to 
speak  under  a  divine  influence.    Such  were  those  of 
Bacis  and  Muessus,  in  which  the  battle  of  Sslamis  waa 
predicted  ;  and  that  of  Lysistratus,  an  Athenian.  (He- 
rod., 8,  96. ) — Though  the  Romans  bed  various  modes 
ef  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  deities,  it  does  not  ap- 
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pear  that  oracles,  like  those  of  Dodona  or  Delphi,  wen 
ever  established  among  them ;  and  we  find  that  the 
oracles  of  Greece,  and  particularly  the  far-famed  one 
of  Delphi,  were  consulted  by  them  on  many  important 
occasions.  (Ltey,  6,  16.— Id.,  33,  67,  4c.)—  The 
importance  attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  te 
oracular  responses  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  history  of 
that  people.  Hardly  any  enterprise,  whether  public  or 
private,  of  any  moment,  was  undertaken  without  re- 
course being  bed  to  them,  and  their  sanction  being  ob- 
tained. In  later  times,  indeed,  their  influence  was 
greatly  diminished,  and  thus  gradually  fell  into  disre- 
pute. Cicero  affirms,  that,  long  before  his  age,  even 
the  Delphic  oracle  was  regarded  by  many  with  con- 
tempt ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  oracles  were  con- 
sidered by  philosophers  as  nothing  different  from  what 
they  really  were,  and  by  politicians  as  instruments  which 
could  be  need  for  their  purposes. — The  modes  a* 
which  oracular  responses  were  delivered  were  various. 
At  Dodona  they  issued  from  the  sacred  oaks,  or  wen 
obtained  from  the  sounds  produced  by  the  lashing  of  a 
braxen  caldron.  At  Delphi  they  were  delivered  by 
the  Pythia  after  ahe  had  inhaled  the  vapour  that  pro- 
ceeded from  the  sacred  fissure.  At  Memphis,  a  fa- 
vourable or  unfavourable  answer  was  supposed  to  he 
returned,  according  aa  Apis  received  or  rejected  what 
waa  offered  him.  (Vid.  Apia.)  Sometimes  the  reply 
waa  given  by  letter :  and  oouaetimea  the  required  in- 
formation could  he  obtained  only  by  casting  lota,  the 
lots  being  dice  with  certain  characters  engraven  oat 
them,  the  meaning  of  which  was  ascertained  by  refer- 
ring to  an  explanatory  table.  Dreams,  visions,  and 
preternatural  voices  slso  announced  the  will  of  the  di- 
vinities.— Bishop  Sherlock,  in  his  discourses  concern- 
ing the  use  end  intent  of  prophecy,  expresses  his  opin- 
ion that  ft  ia  impious  to  disbelieve  the  heathen  oracles, 
and  to  deny  them  to  have  been  given  out  by  the  Evil 
Spirit.  Dr.  Middleton,  however,  in  hie  Exawtmatio*, 
die.,  confesses  that  he,  for  his  own  part,  is  guilty  of 
this  very  impiety,  and  that  he  thinks  himself  warrant- 
ed to  pronounce,  from  the  authority  of  the  beet  and 
wisest  heathens,  and  the  evidence  of  theee  oracles,  as 
well  aa  from  the  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  they 
wore  all  a  mere  imposture,  wholly  invented  end  sup- 
ported by  human  craft,  without  any  supernatural  aid  or 
interposition  whatever.  He  adds  that  Eusebius  de- 
clares that  there  were  60s)  authors  among  the  heathen* 
themselves  who  had  publicly  written  against  the  reality 
of  them.  Although  the  primitive  fathers  constantly 
affirmed  them  to  be  the  real  effects  of  a  supernatural 
power,  and  given  out  by  the  devil,  yet  M.  de  Fon te- 
nsile maintains,  that  while  they  preferred  this  way  ef 
combating  the  authority  of  the  oracles,  as  most  com- 
modious to  themselves  and  the  state  of  the  controversy 
between  them  and  the  heathens,  yet  they  believed  them 
at  the  same  time  to  be  nothing  else  but  the  effects  of 
human  fraud  and  contrivance,  which  he  has  illustrated 
by  the  examples  of  Clemens  of  Alexandres,  Origea, 
and  Eusebius. — Another  circumstance  respecting  the 
ancient  oracles,  which  hss  given  birth  to  much  contro- 
versy, ia  the  time  when  they  ceased  altogether  to  give 
responses.  Eusebius  wss  the  first  who  propounded 
the  opinion  that  they  became  silent  ever  after  the  birth 
of  Christ ;  and  many  writers,  willing  thus  to  do  hon- 
our to  the  author  of  Christianity,  have  given  it  their 
support.  Milton  makes  allusion  to  this  theory  also  ie 
the  most  magnificent  of  alt  hia  minor  poems,  "  7Tk« 
Hymn  of  (Aa  Nativity."  But  the  circumstance  that 
may  be  made  available  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  or- 
nament happens  unfortunately  to  be  contrary  to  the 
fact.  It  appears  from  the  edicts  of  the  emperor* 
Tbsodosius,  Gratian,  and  Vatentinian,  that  oracles  ex- 
isted, and  were  occasionally,  at  least,  consulted  as  lata 
as  A.D.  8S8.  About  that  period  they  entirely  cesser], 
though  for  several  centuries  previous  they  had  sunk 
very  low  in  public  esteem.    So  few  resorted  to  them, 
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mat  it  was  no  longer  i  matter  of  interest  to  maintain 
Toward!  this  consummation  Christianity  pow 


erfutly  contributed,  by  the  superior  enlightenment 
which  it  carried  along  with  it  wherever  it  waa  intro- 
duced, and  by  the  diaplay  which  it  made  of  the  fahe- 
bood  and  folly  of  the  auperatitiona  which  it  waa  des- 
tined to  overthrow.  (Encyci.  Ui.  Knout.,  vot  18,  p. 
484,  say.)— The  Grecian  oracles,  or,  at  least,  the  most 
celebrated  of  them,  were  of  foreign  origin,  and  were 
established  either  by  Egyptian  or  Phoenician  strangers. 
(Heeren,  Idem,  vol.  6,  p.  94. — Compare  Knight' t  In- 
|«try,  ,  43, 71,  283.)  But  it  was  impossible  for  these 
sacerdotal  settlements  to  assome  in  Greece  the  aspect 
which  they  took  in  Africa.  The  character  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  spirit  of  the  people  were  alike  opposed  to 
it.  For  though  the  popular  religion  in  Greece  was 
not  wholly  unconnected  with  politics,  the  state,  having 
never,  as  in  Egypt,  been  founded  entirely  upon  religion, 
■ever  made  a  temple  its  central  point,  these  settle- 
ments, however,  continued  as  oracles,  of  which  the 
Greek  stood  in  need  both  in  public  and  private  lire. 
(Heeren,  litem,  L  c.  —  Pohtiet  of  Ancient  Greece,  p. 
p.  78.)  Somewhat  analogous  to  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  position  assumed  by  the  advocates  for  the 
existence  of  early  sacerdotal  castes  or  colleges  in 
Greece ;  and  they  consider  the  oracles  as  a  remnant 
surviving  the  overthrow  of  sacerdotal  power.  Hence 
they  undertake  to  explain  why  the  oracles  play  so  sub- 
ordinate a  part,  and  exercise  so  little  influence  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  Grecian  history  ;  for  the  struggle  be- 
tween the  sacerdotal  caste  and  the  warlike  portion  of 
the  population  bad  been  too  recent  for  this,  and  the  ha- 
tred of  the  latter  waa  still  ardent  against  those  who  bad 
endeavoured  to  reduce  them  under  their  sway.  (Con- 
stant, ie  U  Religion,  vol.  8,  p.  380.)  Homer  speaks 
of  no  oracle  except  Dodooa,  and  of  that  indirectly ; 
no  mention  is  made  of  Delphi  in  either  of  his  poems. 
What  had,  however,  been  wrested  by  force  from  the 
aeoerdotal  caste,  waa  in  a  great  measure  regained  by 
the  influence  of  these  very  oracles  on  the  weak  and  su- 
perstitious. Everything  that  could  tend  to  keep  up  a 
feeling  of  awe  in  the  visiter  was  carefully  exhibited. 
The  seats  of  the  oracles  were  established  in  the  bosoms 
of  forests,  by  the  lonely  sources  ef  rivers,  on  wild  and 
craggy  mountains,  in  gloomy  eaves,  but,  above-all,  near 
the  mansions  of  the  dead;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
efforts  of  philosophy,  and  the  raillery  and  sarcasm  of 
the  comic  muse,  they  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  power 
which  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  their  expound- 
ers the  common  fortunes  of  Greece. — The  ambiguity 
of  the  oracular  responses  has  always  been  a  subject  of 
remark :  in  this,  indeed,  all  the  artifice  and  adroitness 
of  the  priests  directly  centred.  Every  prediction  was 
susceptible  of  a  double  meaning,  and  the  veracity  of 
the  gods  in  this  way  remained  safe  from  impeachment. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  this  fatal  ambigu- 
ity on  the  part  of  the  orscles  does  not  confine  itself 
merely  to  the  sges  of  tradition  and  fable.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  becomes  more  frequent  the  more  men  part' 
with  the  improper  and  degrading  notions  of  the  deity 
which  they  had  originally  entertained.  As  long  as 
men  are  still  sufficiently  rude  snd  ignorant  to  believe 
the  gods  capable  of  voluntary  falsehood,  the  predic- 
tions of  orscles  need  be  marked  by  no  ambiguity  ;  a 
deviation  from  truth  on  the  part  of  the  deity  is  in  such 
•  condition  of  society  regarded  merely  as  a  mark 
of  divine  anger.  But  when  the  character  of  the  gods 
is  better  understood,  and  when  their  attributes  are 
made  to  assume  a  more  perfect  and  becoming  form, 
their  honour  is  consulted,  and  the  hypothesis  of  in- 
tentional falsehood  on  their  part  is  no  longer  admit- 
ted. Tbe  predictions  of  Jupiter  in  the  Iliad  are  false, 
■but  not  obscure,  whereas  the  oracles  mentioned  in  He- 
rodotus are  obscure  in  order  not  to  be  false.  Thus 
it  is  not  merely  Lain*  who,  by  exposing  bis  newly- 
bom  child,  prepares  tbe  accomplishment  of  the  very 


prediction  which  he  believed  he  wis  eliding :  itisnat 
Orcasus  alone  who  rusnes  to  his  own  destruction  )n 
marching  against  the  King  of  Penis,  became  the  gods 
had  announced  to  him  that,  by  .crossing  a  certain  mo, 
be  would  overthrow  a  great  empire ;  at  a  much  later 
period  than  all  this  we  find  the  Pythoness  inducing  lie 
Lacedemonians  by  a  response  of  similar  tmbiguxr  is 
engage  in  a  war  with  the  Tegatana,  woo  put  them  la 
the  rout  (Herod.,  I,  66) ;  and  again  we  see  the  an- 
cle of  Dodona,  in  counselling  the  Athenians  to  esttb- 
lish  themselves  in  Sicily,  excite  them  to  engage  in  i 
war  with  Syracuse,  which  proved  tbe  primary  canst  of 
their  downfall  and  ruin,  while  all  tbe  tune  the  Sicih 
indicated  by  the  oracle  waa  merely  a  email  hill  in  tat 
neighbourhood  of  Athene.   (Patawsa.,  8,  *.)  In  fiat, 
it  was  at  a  period  characterized  by  tbe  general  difo 
sion  of  mental  culture  that  Erammondae,  who  bad 
always  avoided  maritime  expeditions,  because  the  goat 
had  warned  him  to  beware  of  petagos,  that  u,  ufc> 
thought,  the  sea,  died  in  a  wood  which  bore  thii  nut 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mantinea.  These  anecdotes,  wheth- 
er we  regard  the  occurrences  connected  with  them  u 
authentic  facta  or  otherwise,  serve  neverthelea  It 
show  tbe  prolongation  of  popular  belief  on  this  til-en- 
grossing topic. — When  a  religion  has  fallen  and  beat 
succeeded  by  another,  the  more  somas  advocates  of 
the  new  belief  sometimes  find  themselves  in  a  canoe 
state  of  embarrassment.    So  it  is  with  regard  to  tat 
heathen  system  end  the  Christian  code.   Among  the 
numerous  oracles  given  to  the  world  in  former  din, 
some  have  chanced  to  find  a  remarkable  accompli 
moot ;  and  the  pious  but  ill-judging  Christian,  ambit 
to  ascribe  them  to  deities  in  whom  man  no  longer  be- 
lieves, is  driven  to  create  for  them  a  different  origa. 
"God,"  says  Rollin,  "in  order  to  punish  the  blindnas 
of  the  heathen,  sometimes  permits  evil  spirits  to  gin 
responses  conformable  to  tbe  truth."   (ffut.  iat, 
1,387.)   The  only  evil  spirit  which  had  an  agency  a 
the  oracular  responses  of  antiquity  waa  that  spirit  sf 
crafty  imposture  which  finds  so  congenial  s  horn 
among  an  artful  and  cunning  priesthood.  (Caatlaat, 
aie  la  Religion,  vol.  8,  p.  869,  eeqq.) 

OaaiLloa  Pupillos,  a  grammarian  of  Beneteatua, 
who  waa  the  first  insane  tor  of  tbe  poet  Horace.  Hi 
came  to  Rome  in  hie  60th  year,  in  the  ecmsukhip  af 
Cicero.  From  the  account  which  Suetonius  giro  d 
him,  as  well  as  from  the  epithet  "  pUgonu"  sopW 
to  him  by  Home*,  he  appears  to  have  been  what  w 
would  call  at  the  present  day  a  rigid  disciplinarsa 
Orbilius,  in  early  life,  had  served  as  a  soldier.  0i 
settling  at  Rome  he  acquired  more  fame  than  profit, 
and  is  said  to  have  alluded  to  bis  poverty  in  one  ol  ha 
writings.  He  published  also  a  work  entitled  "  Pa* 
Ingot,  containing  complaints  against  parent*  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  treatment  which  instructors  of  roots 
were  accustomed  to  receive  at  their  bands.  Orbilia 
reached  nearly  his  100th  yesr,  and  for  a  long  time  be- 
fore his  death  had  completely  lost  his  memory.  A 
statue  waa  erected  to  him  at  Ben eventum.  He  left  i 
eon,  named  also  Orbilius,  who,  like  himself,  waa  in  in- 
structor. (Sucre*.,  de  Ilium tr.  Oremm.,  S.—ilertL 
Epiet.,%,  1,71.) 

Oneirics,  islands  to  tbe  north  of  Britain,  anawerint 
to  the  modern  Orkney  and  Shetland  isles.  They  en 
supposed  to  have  heen  first  discovered  by  the  fleet  of 
Germanicua  when  driven  in  thia  direction  by  a  atom. 
Agricola  afterward  made  the  Romans  better  acquaint- 
ed with  their  existence  ss  islands,  separate  from  tit 
mainland  of  Britain,  when  he  circumnavigated  the 
northern  coast  of  that  country.  Mela  (3,  6),  (ollowinj 
tbe  oldest  accounts,  makes  trie  number  of  these  lalandi 
to  be  thirty,  and  this  statement  is  received  by  aohte 
qnent  writers,  with  the  exception  M  Pliny  (4,  16% 
who  gives  forty  as  the  amount,  proi'ded  the  reading 
be  correct.  Oroaros,  in  a  later  age,  would  seem  tt 
have  had  more  recent  inaorraaUon  on  this  point,  sine) 
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he  stales  rbe  nomber  at  thirty-three,  of  which  twenty, 
according  to  him,  were  inhabited,  and  the  remaining 
thirteen  averted. — The  Orkney*  at  the  present  day  are 
•till  called  Ore  idea  by  the  French.  They  are  separa- 
ted front  tbe  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  by  the 
Peat  land  Htraite  or  Frith,  in  which  the  tea  ie  ao  boie- 
teroua  that  the  serf  upon  the  rocke  apreads  a  fine  rain 
le  a  league's  distance  within  the  land :  no  wind,  how- 
ever strong,  will  enable  the  mariner  to  stem  the  cur- 
rest  in  thii  place.  The  group  consists  of  67  islands 
sad  islets,  87  of  which  are  inhabited.  Red  sand- 
stone is  the  prevailing  rock.  Tbe  soil  of  some  of  the 
jsbnds  is  of  inferior  quality,  but  that  of  others  is  ex- 
cellent. The  SheiUni  or  Zetland  islands  are  eighty- 
six  in  number,  of  which  forty  are  inhabited.  They 
contain  granite  and  rocks  of  igneous  origin,  with  red 
nndstone :  their  vegetation  is  poorer  than  that  of  the 
Orkneys,  and  their  soil  for  the  most  pert  is  marshy. 
{Molte-Brwe,  vol.  8,  p.  684.) 

Oscbombnos,  I.  a  celebrated  city  of  Bosotia,  near 
the  Cephissus,  and  to  the  northwest  of  the  Lake  Co- 
pal*. It  wis  the  second  city  of  the  land,  and  at  one 
time  even  rivalled  Thebes  itself  is  wealth,  power,  and 
importance.  Its  first  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
the  Pblegysa,  a  lawless  nee,  who  regarded  neither 
gods  nor  men,  but  laid  the  whole  country  under  con- 
tribution by  their  frequent  and  daring  robberies. 
(Horn.,  Hymn.  ApoU.,  278.  —  Sckol.  in  Apollo*. 
Rhoi,  1,  735.— Horn.,  II.,  13, 303  —  Poumm.,  9, 36.) 
Paosaniss,  however,  reports  that  a  city  named  An- 
drei's exiated  before  tbe  time  of  Pblegyes,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  a  son  of  Mara.    The  Phlegya  having 
been  destroyed  by  the  gods  for  their  impiety,  with  the 
exception  of  a  small  remnant  who  flea  into  Phocis, 
were  succeeded  by  the  Minyss  (end.  Minyss),  who  are 
commonly  looked  upon  as  the  real  founders  of  Orcnora- 
enus,  which  thence  obtained  the  surname  of  "the 
Minjean."  (OA,  It,  883.— Pmd ,  OL,  14, 1. — Apcll. 
RaoA,  8,  1094.  —  Tkucyd.,  4,  36.)   At  this  period 
Orchomeaus  became  so  renowned  for  its  wealth  and 
power  that  Homer  represents  it  as  vying  with  the  meet 
opulent  cities  in  tbe  world.   (£.,  9,  381.)  These 
riches  are  said  to  have  been  deposited  in  a  building 
erected  for  that  purpose  by  Minyss,  and  which  Pau- 
sanias  describee  as  an  astonishing  work,  and  equally 
worthy  of  admiration  with  tbe  walls  of  Tiryne  or  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  (9,  86).    Thebes  was  at  that  time 
inferior  in  power  to  the  Minyean  city,  and  in  a  war 
with  Erginos,  king  of  the  latter,  was  compelled  to  be- 
come its  tributary.    (Strabo,  414.— Puuean.,  L  e.) 
As  soother  proof  of  the  wealth  and  civilization  to 
which  Orebomenus  bad  attained,  it  is  mentioned  that 
Eteocles,  one  of  its  early  kings,  was  the  first  to  erect 

and  consecrate  a  temple  to  the  Graces  (Slrab.,  I.  e  

foiuo.it.,  9,  35),  whence  Orchomenus  is  designated 
by  Pindar.  (Py/A,  12,  45)  as  tbe  city  of  the  Graces. 
Id  s  war  waged  against  Hercules,  its  power,  however, 
was  greatly  impaired,  though  at  the  period  of  tbe 
Trojan  war  it  still  retained  its  independence,  since  we 
fad  it  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a  separate  principality, 
distinct  from  Bosotia.  (//.,  2,  611.)  It  appears  to 
have  joined  tbe  Boeotian  confederacy  about  sixty  years 
ifier  the  siege  of  Troy  (Streio,  410),  and  Tbucydides 
informs  ua  in  bis  time  it  was  no  longer  termed  the 
Minyean,  but  tbe  Boeotian  Orchomenus  (4,  76. — 
Compile  Herod.,  8,  34).  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Uredsmonians  at  tbe  time  they  held  the  Cadmean 
sitadel,  but  Joined  the  Thabo  ns  after  the  battle  of 
Leuctra.  (Died.  Sic.,  16,  67.)  Tbe  latter,  however, 
King  now  in  the  height  of  their  ascendancy,  not  long 
ifter  made  an  expedition  against  Orchomenus,  and, 
laving  seized  upon  the  town,  put  to  death  the  male 
nbabitants,  and  enslaved  the  women  and  children. 
Died.  Sic.,  16,  79. — Peutan.,  9,  15.)  The  pretext 
or  this  was  as  attempt  on  tbe  part  of  some  Orcbomo- 
uan  horsemen,  300  in  number,  to  get  possess  too  of 


Thebes,  in  conjunction  with  certain  exiles  from  the 
latter  city.  During  tbe  sacred  war  Orchomenus  wss 
twice  in  the  possession  of  Onomarchus  and  the  Pho- 
eians  (Died.  Sic.,  16,  33),  but  on  peace  being  con- 
cluded it  wss  given  np  by  Philip  to  the  Thebsns. 
(Demoeth.,  de  Pee.,  p.  68.— PW.,  2,  p.  69.)  Orchom- 
enos  was  not  restored  to  liberty  and  independence 
till  tbe  time  of  Cassander,  when  that  prince  rebuilt 
Thebes.  (Potusa.,  9,  3.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Dh 
cearchua  ss  existing  st  this  period.  (Stat.,  Grate.,  96. 
—Compare  Pint.,  VU.  Syll.—Arrien,  Exp.  AL,  1, 
9.)— According  to  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers, 
the  ruins  of  Orchomenus  era  to  be  seen  Mar  the  vil- 
lage of  Scrtpou.  DodweU  says,  "  This  celebrated 
city  still  exhibits  traces  of  its  former  strength,  and 
some  remains  of  its  early  magnificence.  Tbe  Acropo- 
lis stands  en  a  steep  rock,  rising  close  to  the  west  of 
the  lower  town  ;  the  Cephissus  winds  at  its  southern 
base.  The  walls,  which  extend  from  the  plain  to  the 
summit  of  tbe  hill,  enclose  an  irregular  triangle,  the 


angle  of  which  terminates  at  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  which  is  crowned  with  a  strong  tower,  the  watts 
of  which  are  regularly  constructed.  In  the  interior  a 
large  cistern  is  formed  in  the  solid  rock ;  ninety- one 
steps  are  cut  in  the  rock,  and  lead  up  to  the  tower, 
the  position  of  which  is  remarkably  strong.  It  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  over  Phocis  and  Bosotia, 
whim  the  distant  horison  is  terminated  by  the  mount- 
ains of  Cubes"  (vol.  1,  p.  229).  At  the  eastern  foot 
of  the  Acropolis  the  same  antiquary  observed 
remains  of  the  treasury  of  Minyss.  "  Tbe 
is  entire,  though  the  earth,  being  raised  above  its  an- 
cient level,  conceals  a  considerable  part  of  it,  as  only 
six  large  blocks,  which  are  of  regular  masonry,  re- 
main above  ground.  Tbe  whole  building  »  of  white 
marble,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  a  great, 
distance,  as  the  nearest  quarries  are  those  of  Penteli- 
cua."  Mr.  DodweU  found  by  approximation  the  di- 
ameter of  the  building  to  have  been  upward  of  sixty- 
five  feet,  which  shows  it  to  have  been  far  superior  to 
tbe  treasury  at  Mycents.  "  Tbe  architecture  of  that 
portion  which  remains  is  composed  of  s  single  block, 
fifteen  feel  four  inches  in  length,  the  breadth  six  feet 
three  inches,  the  thickness  three  feet  three  inches,  and 


it  weighs  si  least  twenty-four  tons"  (vol.  1,  p.  227), 
Sir  W.  Gell  says,  "It  has  been  a  dome,  formed  by 
approaching  blocks,  laid  in  borixontel  courses,  which 


do  not  diverge  from  a  centre  like  the  principle  of  I 
arch.  Tbe  interior  of  tbe  building  was  in  the  form  of 
a  cone,  or,  rather,  beehive.  There  seem  to-  be  two 
other  treasuries  very  near,  but  buried.  Hence  there  is 
s  steep  ascent  to  the  citadel,  passing  some  huge  blocks 
in  the  way."  In  the  monastery  of  Scrtpou  are  sev- 
eral inscriptions,  with  the  name  of  the  city  written  Et- 
cbomenoa.  This  appears  also  in  tbe  coins  of  the  city, 
where  the  epigraph  is  EPX.  instead  of  OPX.  In 
others  of  more  recent  date  it  is  OPXOMENIQN.  - 
( Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  244,  wee.)  With 
regard  to  the  form  Erchomenos,  the  remarks  of  Bast 
may  be  consulted.  (Lctlrt  Critique  a  Boieeouede  aav* 
Anton.  Lib.,  p.  123. — Compare  Midler,  Orckomenoe 
und  die  Jfrajwr,  p.  139.) — II.  A  city  of- Arcadia, 
some  distance  to  the  northwest  of  M  amines.  It  was 
first  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  but  wss  after- 
ward, as  we  learn  from  Pausanias,  removed  to  the 
plain  below.  Tradition  assigned  its  foundation  to  Or- 
chomenus, tbe  son  of  Lycson  (Pauses.,  8,  8),  and  its 
antiquity  is  farther  evinced  by  Homer's  mention  of  it 
in  the  catalogue  of  ships.  (/'■»  *.  605.)  Orchome- 
nus sent  120  soldiers  to  Thormopyla  {Herod.,  7,  103) 
and  600  to  Plate*  (9,  28).  In  tbe  Peloponnesias 
war,  this  town,  being  in  alliance  with  Sparta,  waa  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Argires  and  Athenians. 
(Ttuuyd.,  5,  61.)  Several  yean  after  that  event  it 
fell  into  the  power  of  Cassander  (Died.  Sic.,  19,  63), 
but,  having  at  length  regained  its  independence,  joined 
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i  league.  Surprised  again  by  Cleemenee, 
it  ww  retakes  by  Antigonin  Deeon,  who  placed  there 
a  Hacedoniaa  garrison.  After  hie  death,  however,  it 
appears  to  hire  reverted  to  the  Ashssaaa.  (Polys.,  9, 
46. — Id.,  3,  M.— «.,  4,  6  — Stroke,  898.)  lite  eleia 
of  Orchemenus  wee  io  a  greet  measure  occupied  by  a 
email  hen,  formed  by  the  rain-water  which  descended 
from  the  ssnrounding  hills:  one  of  these,  situated 
ever  against  the  town,  was  named  Trachya.  The 
modern  village  of  Kalpaki  ia  boilt  so  the  rains  of  Or- 
chomenua.  (.Greater'*  Ant.  Qreete,  Tel.  8,  p.  806, 
««sf .)— III.  A  city  of  Theasaly,  on  the  cosine*  of 
Macedonia.  (ScJW.  in  ApolL  liked.,  %  1186.— Fast 
8i»«rm,  ad  Hfgin.,  fat.,  1. — MuKer,  Orchemenee 
mnd  am  Minyer,  p.  »48 ) — TV.  A  city  of  Foetus,  sc- 
eoidhkj  to  the  seholiast  on  AsoUonio*  Rhodins  (S, 
1 186).  Commit  the  remarks  of  Moller  (Orehemenot, 
Ac.,  p.  886). 

Oacsa,  the  god  of  dm  tower  world,  In  the  old  Latin 
religion,  corresponding  to  the  Hades  or  Plato  of  the 
Greeks.  Veritas  says  that  the  ancients  pronounced 
Ores*  as  if  written  Vragut,  or,  rather,  Urgut,  whence 
it  would  signify  the  Drtttr  (from  wrgeo),  answering  to 
the  Hades- Agesilaue  of  the  Greene.  This  etymology, 
however,  is  very  doubtful.  (Arras,  *.«. — Keigktlty't 
Mmtadogy,  p.  617.) 

Oanovloas,  a  people  of  Britain,  occupying  what 
would  correspond  at  tile  present  day  to  the  northern 
portion  of  Wales,  together  with  the  isle  of  Anglesey. 
(Tacit.,  Hilt.,  IS,  t*.—Manaert,  Geegr.,  vol.  8,  pt. 
8,  p.  187.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  nature  of 
their  country,  and  to  the  vicinity  of  Deva,  now  Clut- 
ter, where  a  whole  Roman  legion  wae  quartered,  that 
the  Romans  had  so  few  towns  and  atatiene  among  the 
Ordorices.  Mediomanram  waa  their  capital,  and  wae 
probably  situated  st  Maytetod  or  Mtifad,  in  Mont- 
gamtrythirt.  {Mela,  8,  6.— PJm.,  4,  16. — Mannert, 
te.) 

OsiIdss,  nymphs  of  the  mountains,  so  called  from 
the  Greek  Spot,  "  •  mountain."  Another  form  of  the 
name  is  Orestiades  ('Op* oTtddff).  They  generally  at- 
tended upon  Diana,  and  accompanied  her  in  hunting. 
( Vkg.,  JEn  ,  1, 664.— Ovid,  Met,  8,  787.— Hem.,  if, 
A  *»•) 

OtcsTA,  a  people  of  Bpiros,  situate  apparently  to 
the  eaethesst  of  the  Lyncests,  and,  like  them,  origi- 
nally independent  of  tbe  Macedonian- kings,  though  af- 
terward annexed  to  their  dominions.  At  s  later  peri- 
od, having  revolted  under  tbe  protection  of  a  Roman 
fbree,  they  were  declared  free  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Philip  and  the  Romans.  (£r».,  S3, 84. 
— Id.,  48, 88.)  Their  country  waa  apparently  of  small 
extent,  and  contained  but  few  towns.  Among  these 
Orestia  is  named  by  Stephanos  Bysantinus,  wbo  states 
it  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
I«gus.  Ita  foundation  was  ascribed  by  tradition  to 
Orestes.  This  is  probably  the  same  city  called  by 
Strabo  (386)  Argoa  Orestkum,  built,  ss  hs  affirms,  by 
Orestes.  Hierocles  also  (p.  641)  recognises  an  Ar- 
got in  Macedonia.  ( Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1, 
p.  187.) 

Oasrres,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  Clytemnestrs. 
On  the  assassination  of  Agamemnon,  Orestes,  then 
suite  young,  wss  saved  from  bis  father's  fate  by  his 
sister  Elect™,  wbo  had  him  removed  to  the  court  of 
their  uncle  Strophios,  king  of  Phocis.  There  he  form- 
ad  an  intimate  friendship  with  Pylades,  tbe  son  of 
Strophios,  snd  with  him  concerted  the  means,  which 
be  successfully  adopted,  of  avenging  his  father's  death, 
by  slaying  his  mother  and  .JSgiatlras.  (fid. Ctytam- 
eantra,  snd  yEgisthus.)  After  tbe  murder  of  Clytem- 
aaJMa,  tbe  Furies  drove  Orestes  into  insanity ;  snd 
arte  the  oracle  at  Delphi  waa  consulted  respecting 
the  luxation  of  his  malady,  an  answer  was  given  that 
Orestes  would  not  be  restored  to  s  sane  mind  until 
ha  reat  to  the  Tawfe  Chersonese,  and  brought  away 


from  that  quarter  tbe  statue  of  Dana  to  Argos.  It 
waa  the  custom  ia  Tanriea  to  sacrifice  all  strangers  ts 
this  goddess,  and  Oreatee  and  Pylades,  having  miss 
the  journey  together,  and  having  both  been  taken  cap- 
tive, were  brought  as  victims  to  the  altar  of  Diana 
iphigenia,  the  sister  of  Orestes,  who  had  been  carries' 
off  by  Diana  from  Aulis  when  on  the  point  of  being  on- 
moisted  (fid.  Anlis,  and  Iphigenia),  waa  the  prieatea 
of  the  goddess  amour  the  Taori.  Perceiving  the  stran- 
gers to  be  Greeks,  she  offered  to  spsre  tbe  life  of  oat 
of  them,  provided  he  would  carry  a  letter  from  her  ts 
Greece.  This  occasioned  a  memorable  contest  of 
friendship  between  them,  which  should  sacrifice  hist- 
aelf  for  the  other,  and  it  ended  in  Pylades'  yielding  ts 
Orestes,  snd  agreeing  to  be  tbe  bearer  of  the  letter. 
The  letter  was  for  Orestes,  snd  s  discovery  waa  the 
consequence,  rphigeoia,  thereupon,  on  learning  tat 
object  of  their  visit,  contrived  to  aid  them  m  carrying 
off  the  statue  of  Diana,  and  all  three  arrived  safe  ia 
Greece.  Orestes  reigned  many  years  in  Mycenae,  and 
became  the  bueband  of  Hermione,  after  having  slaa 
Neoptolemue.  (fid.  Hermione,  and  Pyrrbue  I.)— 
Such  is  the  ordinary  form  of  the  legend  of  Orestes. 
The  tragic  writers,  of  course,  introduced  many  varia- 
tions. Thus,  it  is  aaid,  that  when  tbe  Furies  of  fan 
mother  persecuted  him,  he  fled  to  Delphi,  whose  god 
bad  urged  him  to  commit  the  deed,  and  thence  went  ts 
Athens,  where  he  wss  acquitted  by  the  court  of  Are- 
opagus. (JBtckyl.,  Eumen.—  Compare  M&Ur,  Em- 
men.) —  Oreatee  had  by  Hermione  two  sons,  Us- 
amenua  and  Penthilus,  wbo  were  driven  from  then 
country  by  tbe  Heraclidss.  (Avollod.,  8,  8,  5.—  En- 
rw.,  Orest.—Sopk.,  ~Elet.tr. — Msehyl.,  Ago**.,  Ac.) 
Ofttvriov  or  OntSTBCtm,  called  by  Pausamae  (8, 


8)  Oreathaaiutn,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  southeast  of  Me- 
galopolis, in  tbe  district  of  Oresthis.  Ita  nuns,  ac- 
cording to  Pausanias,  were  to  be  seen  to  the  right  at 
tbe  road  leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Tegaaa  (8,  44). 
Allusion  is  made  to  it  by  Euripidee.  (Crest.,  1643. 
— EUctr.,  1373.)  It  would  seem  from  Thocydides 
end  Herodotus  to  bare  been  on  the  road  from  Sputa 
to  Tegasa.  (Tkueyd.,  6,  to— Herod ,  8,  11.)  Ores- 
tea  died  here.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  347.) 
Oaterrli.    Vid.  Oresta. 

Oaaeriis,  the  primitive  name  of  Adrianoeobs,  m 
Thrace,  snd  winch  die  Byzantine  authors  frequently 
employ  in  speaking  of  that  city.  The  name  is  da- 
rived  from  the  circumstance  of  Orestes  having  purified 
himself  on  this  spot  after  the  murder  of  bia  mother. 
Three  riven  had  here  their  confluence,  the  Hebrus,  re- 
ceiving tbe  Ardiseus  or  Aria  on  one  side,  and  the 
Tonsua  or  Temxa  on  the  other.    (Fid.  Adrianopolis  ) 

Ob  trim,  s  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  whose 
territory  is  supposed  to  have  corresponded  to  the  east- 
ern part  of  Estremadura,  tbe  middle  section  of  La 
Maneha,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Jaen,  and  the  north- 
ern extremity  of  Grenada.  (Lie.,  81,  11. — Id.,  36, 
7.— Ptm ,  8,  3.— Polyb.,  10,  38  —  Id.,  11,  SO.) 

Otflva  fQproV),  an  ancient  city  of  Eubcea,  in  tbe 
northeastern  part  of  the  island,  founded,  aa  wae  aaid,  by 
an  Athenian  colony.  It  was  situate  in  the  diatrict  of 
EUopia.  (Strabo,  446.)  Scysraos  of  Chios,  however, 
ascribes  a  Thessalisn  origin  to  the  place.  Its  primi- 
tive name  was  Histiasa,  and  it  retained  this  appella 
tkm  until,  having  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  galling 
yoke  of  Athena,  after  tbe  close  of  the  Persian  war,  it 
met  with  a  cruel  puniehment  at  the  hands  of  that  pow- 
er. The  inhabitants  were  expelled,  and  Athenian  col- 
oniata  were  aent  to  occupy  the  landa  which  they  had 
evacuated.  (Tkmeyd.,  1,  116.)  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Tbeopompna,  informs  us,  that  the  Histicana 
withdrew  on  this  occasion  to  Macedonia  (I.  c.y  From 
henceforth  we  find  the  name  of  the  place  changed  tet 
Oreus,  which  at  first  was  that  of  a  small  place  depend- 
ant on  Hietiata,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Telethrios,  and 
near  the  spot  called  Drymos,  en  tbe  banks  of  the  its> 
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erCattia.  Thocydides  first  ootMM  Oreo*  at  the  close 
of  bn  history,  as  the  last  place  retained  by  (be  Athe- 
nians in  EuboM  (8,  96).  From  Xeoophon  we  team, 
that,  baring  been  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Lace- 
daemonians, who  bad  expelled  Neogenes  the  tyrant,  il 
re  rotted  from  them  previous  to  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
[Hist.  Or.,  5,  4,  67.)  After  that  period  we  find  His- 
riasa,  or  Oreua,  governed  by  another  tyrant  named  Phil' 
■Hides,  who,  as  Demosthenes  asserts,  was  secretly  sup- 
farted  and  befriended  by  Philip  of  Macedan  (Phil.,  8, 
p.  136) :  he  was  afterward  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
Athenians  and  CbalcMians.  (Sieph.  Byz.,  e.  v.)  JEe- 
cbines,  on  the  other  hand,  cites  a  decree  of  Oreua,  to 
prove  that  Demosthenes  had  been  bribed  by  the  etti- 
wns  of  that  town.  (JBtch.  in  Cte*.,  p.  68.) — In  the 
second  Punic  war,  Onus,  when  besieged  by  Attalaa 
and  Sutpicius,  a  Roman  general,  was  betrayed  into 
their  hands  by  Plator,  who  had  been  intrusted  by  Phil- 
ip with  the  command  of  the  place.  (lee.,  38,  6.)  It 
must  hare  been  restored,  however,  to  that  monarch  en 
peace  being  concluded ;  for,  in  the  Macedonian  war, 
we  find  it  sustaining  another  obstinate  siege  against 
the  same  enemies,  when  it  was  taken  by  assault.  (Lie., 
81,  48.  —Pofyb.,  1 1, 6.  —  Id.,  18,  98.)  This  city  no 
longer  existed  in  Pliny's  time  (4, 12).  Its  ruins  are 
•till  to  be  seen  near  the  coast,  opposite  to  Cape  ¥ei» 
ef  Tbesealy.    {Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  voL  8,  p.  188.) 

Oaon-oaix,  a  nobleman  of  the  Helvetii,  the  most 
conspicuous  for  rank  and  riches  of  any  of  bis  country- 
men. He  attempted  to  poetess  himself  of  the  chief 
power  in  his  native  slate,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
summoned  to  trial.  His  retainers,  however,  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  and  prevented  the  case  from  being 
heard.  He  died  not  long  after,  having  fallen,  as  wss 
supposed,  by  his  own  hands.    (Cat.,  B.  G.,  t,  8, 

Oanuslos,  an  eminent  physician,  and  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  was  born  at  Sardis,  in 
Lydia,  according  to  Suidas  and  Philostorgins  (Hut. 
Etd.ee. %  7,  15),  or,  rather,  according  to  Eunapius  (De 
Vtnir  Philoeopk.  et  Sophist.),  who  was  his  contempo- 
rary, at  Pergamua,  a  celebrated  city  of  Mysia,  and  the 
birthplace  of  Galea.  After  enjoying  the  advantages  of 
a  good  education,  he  became  a  pupil  of  Zeno,  an  able 
physician  of  Cyprus,  to  whom  the  Emperor  Julian  ad- 
dressed a  totter,  stttl  extant  (Epiit.,  47.)  Oribsaius 
soon  became  so  famous  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
as  to  mduee  Julian,  upon  being  raised  to  the  rank  of 
Career,  to  take  him  with  him  into  Gaul  as  his  physician, 
A.D.  865.  Julian  always  held  him  in  high  esteem  s 
and,  indeed,  he  owed  Man  a  debt  of  gratitude,  if,  as 
Eunapius  asserts,  Oribasius  aided  in  procuring  for  him 
the  empire.  How  this  was  effected  by  Oribasius,  the 
writer  just  mentioned  does  not  state,  and  history  is  si- 
lent on  the  subject.  It  is  this  circumstance  which  ha* 
led  Boissonade,  the  last  editor  of  Eunapius,  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  the  meaning  commonly  attached  to 
the  words  of  this  writer.  He  asks  whether  the  pas- 
sage in  question,  "O  6i  roaoSrm  IrXeovtKrei  roif  aX- 
Xatr  Aprraic,  bore  «rd<  ftaoMa  rov  1ovh.cn/6v  aire- 
oVtfr,  may  not  in  fact  mean  that  Oribasius  had  in- 
stilled into  the  bosom  of  Julian,  both  by  precept  and  ex- 
ample, aoeh  virtues  as  made  him  truly  a  king  t  But, 
however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  they  were  upon 
lb*  most  intimate  terms,  as  is  proved  by  one  of  Ju- 
lian's letters,  addressed  to  Oribeaios,  which  still  re- 
mains (Epitt.,  17),  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  a  monu- 
ment of  their  superstition  and  pagan  idolatry.  When 
Julian  succeeded  to  the  empire,  A.D.  881,  he  raised 
Oribasius  to  the  rank  of  qflBstor  of  Constantinople, 
and  afterward  sent  him  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi, 
whence  he  brought  back  the  cerebrated  answer,  that 
the  oracles  had  ceased  to  utter  predictions.  (Cedre- 
ants,  Ckrottic.,  p.  304,  ei  Pari*,  1 647.)  Oribasius  ac- 
companied the  etnperor  in  his  expedition  against  Per- 
sia, and  was  present  at  baa  death.   He  afterward  fall 


into  disgrace  through  the  envy  of  his  enemies,  bad  alt 
bis  estate  confiscated,  and  was  banished  by  Vaientiaian 
and  Valens.  Hs  supported  his  misfortunes  with  for- 
titude, and  by  his  medical  talents  gained  so  much  lore 
and  reverence,  that  the  barbarian*  (as  they  were  called) 
to  whom  he  had  come  began  almost  to  adore  him  aa  a 
god.  At  hurt  the  emperors,  feeling  the  loss  of  his  pro- 
fessional skill,  recalled  him  from  banishment,  restored 
his  confiscated  fortune,  and  loaded  him  with  honours. 
He  was  still  alive  when  Eunapiua,  who  was  hie  inti- 
mate friend,  wrote  bis  account  of  hie  life,  which  is 
placed  by  Lardner  about  the  year  400 ;  and  as  this 
was  more  than  60  years  after  hie  attending  Julian  in 
Gaul,  he  must  have  lived  to  a  good  old  age.  Than 
are  in  the  Greek  Anthology  two  epigrams  written  in 
honour  of  him. — Oribasius  composed,  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Julian,  an  abridgment  of  the  wort*  of  Galen, 
under  the  title  of  Hoayaarela  larptaj  ('•  Treatise  a* 
Medicate"),  in  four  bosks,  a  compilation  entirely  lost.' 
He  afterward,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  monarch, 
made  a  collection  ef  extracts  from  the  writings  ef  pre- 
vious physicians ;  these  he  arranged  in  methodical  or- 
der, and  distributed  into  seventy  books,  as  the  title  of 
the  compilation  indicates,  rEMopq*n>T66i6Xor.  (Pho- 
thu,  cod.,  817.)  Suidas,  however,  says  that  it  con- 
sisted of  seventy-two.  Of  this  large  work  we  posseaa 
rather  more  than  one  third  pari,  namely,  books,  1-16, 
84,  36,  43,  44,  46,  46,  47,  48,  48,  68.  Distx  states, 
in  the  preface  to  his  unedited  "  Scholia  in  Hippetrm- 
UtH  et  Galenum"  (SegHn.  Pru**.,  1884,  3  vols.  8vo), 
that  he  discovered  two- mora  books  that  bad  beeoovas- 
looked  by  Mai,  but  dees  not  specify  which  they  art. 
These  ha  intended  to  insert  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  new  edition  of  Oribasius  which  be  was  preparing 
for  the  press  st  the  time  of  bis  death.  Among  these 
are  books  43d  to  47th  inclusive,  which  treat  ef  various 
matters  connected  with  surgery,  snd  are  taken  from, 
the  works  of  Galen,  Heliedorus,  Arcbigenes,  Asclepa- 
adea,  and  other  ancient  writers  on  medicine.  Oriba- 
sius subsequently  made  an  abridgment  of  this  greet 
work,  which  be  entitled  Swo^st,  in  nine  books.  Al- 
though these  two  works  are  merely  compilations,  they 
are,  notwithstanding,  important  for  the  history  ef  the 
healing  art:  besides,  the  paraphrases  of  Oribasius 
serve  frequently  to  explain  passages  in  the  originate 
which  would  be  otherwise  difficult  to  understand. 
Oribasius  finally  composed  a  treatise  on  Simple*  (Ei- 
nepiorta),  in  four  books.  A  commentary  on  the  Aph- 
orisms of  Hippocrates,  which  exists  merely  in  a  Latin 
translation,  has  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  him ;  it 
is  the  work  ef  a  Christian  writer,  who,  in  order  to  . 
make  the  production  pass  for  an  ancient  one,  feigned 
that  it  had  been  composed  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Euer- 
getee.  (Encycl.  V*.  Knotel.,  vol.  17,  p.  10.— SchSU, 
Hit.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  7,  p.  248,  eeqq.)—"  Oribssius," 
observes  Mr.  Adams,  ■'  is  the  first  medical  writer  of 
celebrity  after  Galea,  from  whom  be  borrows  so  freely 
that  he  has  been  called  the  Ape  of  Galen.  But, 
although  this  appellation  might  indicate  that  be  is  a 
servile  copyist  from  bis  prototype,  bis  work  contains 
many  curious  things,  which  sre  either  original  or  de- 
rived from  some  other  source  of  information,  which  is 
now  lost.  He  describes  minutely  the  mode  of  letting 
blood  by  scarification,  which,  as  described  by  him,  is 
an  operation  that  does  not  appear  to  have  been  prac- 
tised by  bis  predecessors.  He  is  also  particularly  full 
open  the  use  ef  baths,  and  gives  from  Herodotus  an 
account  ef  the  manner  of  practising  with  most  advan- 
tage the  bath  of  oil.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
very  powerful  remedy,  which  baa  now  been  laid  aside 
for  no  other  reason  than  the  expense  attending  it.  No 
ancient  writer  on  the  Materia  Medica  has  given  ea 
circumstantial  an  account  of  the  mode  of  administer- 
ing hellebore  ea  he  baa  done  in  the  8th  book.  In  the 
84th  end  86th  books  of  the  Collectanea,  he  gives  a 
complete  treatise  on  anatomy,  which,  although  mostly 
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copied  from  Galen,  is  highly  valuable  from  it*  accu- 
racy and  precision.  As  Dr.  Freind  remarks,  be  has 
given  s  cornet  account  of  the  salivary  glands,  which 
appear  to  have  been  overlooked  by  Galen ;  at  least  no 
description  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  such  anatomical 
works  of  his  as  have  come  down  to  us.  His  method 
of  treating  epilepsy  is  also  deserving  of  attention,  as 
it  appears  to  be  a  rational  one,  and  yet  is  not  clearly 
recommended  by  any  other  ancient  authority.  It  con. 
sists  in  first  abstracting  blood  several  times,  then  ad- 
ministering drastic  purgatives,  such  aa  colocynth,  seanv 
mony,  and  black  or  white  hellebore,  applying  capping 
instruments  to  the  occiput,  and  afterward  sinapisms 
and  other  stimulants,  in  confirmation  of  the  benefi- 
cial effects  of  hellebore  in  epilepsy,  I  would  refer  tbe 
reader  to  a  case  related  by  Aulas  GeHiae  (17,  16). 
Ae  a  professed  copyist  from  Gslen,  Oribasios  may  be 
safely  consulted  for  a  correct  exposition  of  hie  doc- 
trines."— We  have  no  complete  edition  of  Oribasios. 
The  40th  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  the  Hcbdanelum- 
tabMot,  treating  of  waters,  and  the  first  six  chapters 
of  the  fifth  book,  were  edited  by  Riccius,  Rama,  1648, 
♦to.  Tbe  first  two  books  were  edited  by  Graner, 
Jena,  1784,  4*o.  The  84th  and  85th  books,  treating 
of  anatomy,  dec.,  were  edited  by  Dundee,  tugd  Bat., 
178S,  4to.  The  48th  and  47th  books,  treating  of  frec- 
wres,  dec.,  ae  well  as  the  fragments  of  the  books  re- 
specting bandages  and  dressings,  are  contained  in  the 
collection  of  Coeebi.  There  remain  unedited  from 
the  3d  to  the  19th  books,  and  from  the  43d  to  the  45th 
inelosive ;  and  there  remain  to  be  discovered  from  tbe 
18th  to  the  83d,  and  from  the  88th  to  tbe  4Sd,  inclu- 
sive. Latin  translations,  however,  have  been  printed 
of  some  of  tbe  books  that  are  yet  unpublished  in  the 
Greek  text.— The  text  of  the  Abridgment  has  never 
been  printed.  A  Latin  translation  by  Rasarius  ap- 
peared at  Venice,  1668,  8vo,  end  at  Paris,  1654, 
lSmo. — The  treatise  on  Sinplei,  translated  into  Latin, 
appeared  at  the  end  of  Sicbani'e  edition  of  Coslius  Au- 
mianaa,  Bdele,  1669,  fol.  Another  translation  by 
Rasarius  is  contained  in  the  Basle  edition  of  the  works 
of  Oribssius. — Tbe  Commentary  on  the  Aphorinu  of 
Hippocratee  was  published  at  Paris  by  Winter  (Quin- 
terios),  1638,  8vo,  and  reprinted  at  Basle  in  163S,  at 
Rome  in  1863,  and  at  Padua  in  1668,  in  8vo.  (SchSU, 
Rut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  7,  p.  860,  tut.) 

ObIoom  or  Oilous,  a  port  of  Illyricum,  at  the  head 
of  a  bay,  the  outer  side  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
Acroceraonian  promontory.  Scylax  (p.  10)  and  other 
early  writers  place  it  in  Iltyria,  while  Ptolemy  enu- 
merates it  among  the  cities  of  Epirus.  Herodotus  (9, 
84)  speaks  of  it  as  a  port  not  far  from  Apollonia  and  the 
mouth  of  the  AoSs.  It  was  known  also  to  Hecs ict- 
us and  Apollodorus  (ap.  Stepk.  Byz.,  a.  *.  'Qpucic). 
Scymnas  of  Chios  appears  to  be  the  only  writer  who 
gives  any  account  of  its  foundation ;  be  ascribes  it  to 
the  EuboMns  after  their  return  from  Troy.  These  are 
the  same  people  with  the  Abantes  (v.  440).  Apollo- 
nius  speaks  of  tbe  arrival  of  a  party  of  Colchiane  in 
this  port  (4, 1816),  whence  Pliny  calls  it  a  colony  of 
that  people  (3,  33).  Oricum,  however,  is  mucb  more 
known  in  history  as  a  haven  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  their  communication  with  Greece,  being  very 
conveniently  situated  for  that  purpose  from  iu  proxim- 
ity to  Hydruntum  and  Brundisium.  During  the  sec- 
end  Punic  war,  this  town  was  taken  by  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia,  but  was  afterward  recovered  by  the 
pre  tor  Valerius  Lsvinus,  who  surprised  the  enemy  in 
his-  camp  before  Apollonia  during  the  night,  and  pot 
him  to  the  rout.  Philip  having  retired  into  Macedon, 
tbe  Roman  general  established  winter-quarters  at  Ori- 
cum. (Z/tsy,  34,  40.)  It  was  from  this  place  that 
Paulus  jEmilius  sailed  back  to  Italy,  after  having  so 
happily  terminated  the  Macedonian  war.  We  find  it 
subsequently  occupied  by  Cesser,  soon  after  his  landing 
on  this  coast.   {Bell.  6n>.,  3,  11.)   Horace,  Proper- 


tins,  and  Luean  also  speak  of  Oricum  is  t  wsft-famra 

r.in  their  time.  {Herat.,  Oi.,  8,  7.— fw/ert.,  \, 
■Luean.,  3,  187.)  PbQottnnu  says  the  town  of 
One  os  was  restored  by.  H erodes  Atticoe,  together  with 
many  other  Greek  cities.  It  would  seem  from  Virgil 
that  it  was  famous  for  its  turpentine.  (J3».,  18,  ut  ) 
Nicander  alludes  to  its  boxwood.  (Tkr.,  r.  616.) 
No  traveller  appears  to  have  investigited  the  renuini 
of  Oricum  j  but  it  would  seem,  from  modern  uupt,  that 
the  name  of  Eridu  is  still  attached  to  the  root  oi 
which  the  town  must  nave  stood.  (Afaaaert,  Gtop., 
vol.  7,  p.  407, — Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  voL  1,  p.  68, 
«««•) 

Oaiofiircs  ('QptytviK),  commonly  called,  by  Eng- 
lish writers,  Origan,  a  celebrated  father  of  tbe  chorea, 
who  flourished  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second,  tra 
during  the  first  half  of  the  third,  century.  He  wu  t 
native  of  Alexandres,  where  be  chiefly  resided.  On- 
sen was  distinguished  not  more  for  his  learning  tint 
for  bis  piety  and  eloquence ;  and  his  indefatigable  im- 
plication to  study  procured  for  him  tbe  ssnnnw  of 
Adamantine  ('Adoyirfvrtor),  i  a.,  "Man  of  adamant." 
Porphyry  supposes  him  to  be  of  heathen  psresltre, 
and  educstecf  m  the  heathen  faith ;  but  Erwebms,  who 
wrote  his  life,  has  shown  conclusively  that  tin  parents 
were  Christians,  and  took  the  greatest  possibls  can  of 
bis  early  religious  instruction.    His  father  Leonidu 
having  been  put  to  death  daring  tbe  persecution  in  tin 
reign  of  Severus,  Origen,  who  was  then  not  quits 
seventeen  yean  of  age,  was  with  difficulty  restrains) 
by  tbe  care  of  his  mother  from  offering  himeelf  the 
for  martyrdom.    He  sent  a  letter  to  his  rather  in  orb- 
on,  containing  this  sentence:  "Take  heed,  fatber, 
tbst  you  do  not  change  your  mind  for  our  sake."  Ada 
hie  father's  deatb,  Origen  waa  supported  for  a  short 
time  by  a  rich  lady  of  Alexandres,  but  he  soon  becam 
able  to  support  himself  end  the  rest  of  tbe  family  (ht 
was  the  eldest  of  seven  children),  by  teaching  gram- 
mar.   At  tbe  age  of  eighteen,  Demetrius,  bishop  of  At- 
exandrea,  put  him  at  the  bead  of  the  catechetical  school 
in  that  city,  to  the  duties  of  which  he  devoied  himself  en- 
tirely and  with  great  success.    Renouncing  hu  pim- 
matical  pursuit*,  he  sold  all  hie  books  connected  via 
profane  learning  to  an  individual,  who  agreed,  in  return, 
to  supply  him  with  four  oboli  a  day,  and  be  made  las 
scanty  pittance  suffice  for  all  his  wants.   We  are  not 
told  how  long  this  payment  was  continued.  His  mea- 
ner of  life  was  now  marked  by  the  very  extremity  ol 
self-denial ;  he  drank  no  wine,  ate  little  food,  went  ban- 
foot  oven  in  winter,  contented  himself  with  s  sinjb 
garment,  and  took  on  tbe  ground  the  little  repots 
which  he  cos  Id  not  refuse  to  nature.    So  great  mi 
the  interest  excited  by  his  discourses,  that  the  phi 
losophers,  the  learned,  the  very  pagans  thsmseltea, 
flocked  te  hear  him.    During  all  this  time  Origan 
signalized  his  seal  for  the  true  faith  by  visiting  the 
confessors  in  prison,  accompanying  them  into  the 
judgment-hall,  going  with  them  to  the  place  of  ereco- 
tion,  and  giving  them,  when  about  to  die,  the  kiss  of 
peace.    Conduct  such  ss  this,  together  with  tbe  fact 
of  hie  having  made  many  conversions,  naturally  ex- 
posed him  to  danger,  and  be  waa  at  Isst  compelled 
constantly  to  change  his  plsoe  of  abode  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  persecution  of  tbe  pagans.    His  retreats 
were  frequently  discovered,  and  he  was  more  than 
once  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the  capital,  <k 
put  to  the  torture.   His  -firmness,  however,  never  for- 
sook him.— Being  a  young  man,  and  obliged,  in  las 
exercise  of  his  office  aa  catechist,  to  be  frequently  in 
tbe  company  of  those  wboee  presence  might  excite 
other  thoughts  thsn  such  as  ought  ever  to  be  connect- 
ed with  his  sacred  functions,  Origen,  in  order  to  sroid 
all  temptation,  took  the  words  of  Holy  Writ  (Mutt., 
19,  18)  in  tbeir  most  literal  acceptation,  and  resorted 
to  physical  means  aa  a  preventive.  Though  be  shots 
to  keep  this  rash  act  a  profound  secret,  yet  Demetrius 
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eventually  became  acquainted  with  it.  Surprised  at 
the  hardihood  of  the  deed,  and  yet  forced  to  respect 
such  ardent  sod  devoted  piety  in  *o  young  a  man,  he 
encouraged  him  to  persevere.  Origen  himself  was 
subsequently  convinced  of  his  error,  and  confuted  in 
his  writings  the  literal  interpretation  of  a  text  which 
had  led  him  to  this  extreme. — After  a  visit  to  Home, 
where  Zephirinus  was  then  bishop,  Origen  turned  bis 
attention  to  the  acquiring  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  a 
thing  very  unusual  at  that  time  (Hierm.,  de  Yir.  Jl- 
two*.,  c.  66) ;  but  Ilia  knowledge  of  the  language  was 
never  very  great.  About  the  year  213,  his  preaching 
reclaimed  from  the  Valeotinian  heresy  a  wealthy  per* 
son  of  the  name  of  Ambrose,  who  afterward  assisted 
him  materially  in  the  publication  of  his  Commentaries 
on  the  Scriptures.  His  reputation  kept  continually  in- 
creasing, and  he  became  eminent  not  merely  as  an  in- 
structer  in  religion,  but  also  in  philosophy  and  human 
sciences.  The  governor  of  Arabia,  having  heard  won- 
derful accounts  of  his  abilities,  requested  Demetrius 
and  the  patriarch  of  Egypt  to  send  Origen  to  him, 
that  they  might  converse  together  on  literature  and 
the  sciences.  The  voyage  was  made,  and,  when  the 
curiosity  of  the  ruler  waa  gratified,  Origen  returned  to 
his  native  capital.  Thia  city,  however,  be  soon  after 
quitted,  and  fled  to  Casarea  to  avoid  the  cruelties  ex- 
ercised upon  the  Alexandreans  by  the  odious  Caracal- 
la.  At  Cnsarea  he  gave  pnblio  lectures,  and,  though 
not  yet  a  priest,  waa  invited  by  the  bishops  in  thia 
quarter  to  expound  the  scriptures  in  tbe  assemblies  of 
the  faithful.  Demetrius  took  offence  at  this,  and  Ori- 
gan, at  his  earnest  request,  returned  to  the  capital  of 
Egypt  aad  resumed  his  former  functions.  About  this 
time  the  Emperor' Alexander  Severn*  had  stopped  for 
a  while  at  Anttocb,  to  expedite  the  preparations  for 
war  against  the  Persians  ;  and  tbe  Empress  Mammea, 
who  accompanied  her  son,  sent  letters  and  an  escort 
to  Origen,  inviting  him  to  Antioeh.  Tbe  opportunity 
was  eagerly  embraced,  and  Origen  unfolded  to  his  il- 
lustrious bearer  the  hopes  end  the  promises  of  the  gos- 
pel. At  a  later  period  also  he  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  Emperor  Philip  and  bis  wife  Sever*.  On  bit 
return  once  more  to  Alexandres,  he  directed  his  stten- 
tton  to  the  writing  of  commentaries  on  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  at  the  instance  principally  of  Am- 
brose, whom  he  had  both  instructed  in  the  sciences, 
and,  as  we  bare  already  observed,  reclaimed  from  his 
heretical  opinions.  This  disciple,  well  known  in  Alex- 
andre* by  tbe  feme  of  his  riches,  liberally  supplied  bis 
former  master  with  sll  the  means  requisite  for  pursuing 
Ins  studies.  Origen  bad  around  bim  several  secreta- 
ries, to  whom  he  dictated  notes,  and  seven  other*  to 
arrange  these  notes  in  order :  tbe  former  were  called 
nctani,  the  latter  librearii.  Other  copyists  were  em- 
ployed in  transcribing  works.  Origen  commented  first 
on  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  then  on  Genesis,  the  first 
twenty-five  Psalms,  and  the  Lamentations  of  Jere- 
miah. Obliged  at  this  period  to  undertake  a  journey 
to  Athens,  for  the  purpose  of  succouring  the  churches 
of  Achats,  he  again  visited  Cnsarea  on  his  way,  where 
the  bishop  of  this  church  and  the  bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem ordained  him  priest.  He  was  at  this  time  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  Demetrius  vehemently  disapproved 
of  this  ordination,  and  made  known  the  act  committed 
by  Origen  on  his  own  person,  and  which  he  had  thus 
far  kept  secret.  According  to  him,  Origen  could  not 
be  admitted  to  sacred  orders,  and  be  insisted  that  this 
point  of  ancient  discipline  could  not  be  abandoned  by 
the  church.  An  assembly  was  convened,  and  Origen 
received  orders  to  lesve  Alexandres,  whither  he  had  re- 
turned. In  a  second  assembly  or  council,  Demetrius 
pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  against  bim,  and 
excommunicated  him  for  tbe  errors  which  he  had  prop- 
agated in  his  writings.  These  errors  were  principally 
contained  in  his  Treatise  on  First  Principles,  and  one 
sf  the  most  prominent  is  said  to  bare  been  tbe  opin- 


ion maintained  by  him  in  favour  of  the  finite  punish- 
ment of  the  wicked,  the  doctrine  of  the  modern  Uni- 
versal ista.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  in  behalf 
of  Origen,  tbst  we  sre  not  fully  competent,  at  the) 
present  dsy,  to  pronounce  an  opinion  on  thia  subject, 
or  to  determine  whether  he  actually  inclined  towards 
this  particular  heresy.  We  no  longer  possess  ths 
Greek  text  of  this  work  of  his,  and  only  know  it 
through  the  medium  of  a  very  free,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, very  unfaithful  translation,  executed  by  Rufi- 
For  some  curious  remarks  on  this  head,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Beyle  (Diet.,  vol.  8,  p.  44,  *eqq., 
td  Lend.,  1739).  Origen  retired;  after  this  ecclesi- 
astical sentence,  to  the  city  of  Casarea,  where,  at  the 
instance  of  tbe  bishops  in  this  quarter,  he  once  mors 
undertook  to  expound  in  public  the  8acred  Writings. 
Hearers  came  from  tar  sod  near,  and  among  them  Fir- 
milianus,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  bis  bops  of  Cappe- 
docia.  The  moat  eminent  of  the  disciples  of  Origen 
was  undoubtedly  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  ana  id 
tbe  discourse  pronounced  by  this  grateful  follower  in 
honour  of  his  master,  we  see  what  was  the  method 
pursued  by  Origen,  and  by  what  degrees  he  conducted 
his  pupils  to  tbe  science  of  sciences.  The  persecu- 
tion under  Maxima  compelled  Origen  to  flee  from 
Palestine,  and  be  took  refuge  with  Firmilisnus,  who 
concealed  bim  for  the  space  of  two  years  in  the  bouse 
of  a  pious  widow.  In  this  abode  be  discovered  a 
large  number  of  volume*,  which  Symmachua,  tbe 
translator  of  Scripture,  bad  left  as  an  heritage  to  the  fe- 
male with  whom  Origen  waa  residing,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  profitable  study,  and  com- 
pare together  the  different  versions  of  the  sacred  vol- 
ume. Ambrose,  tbe  disciple  and  generous  friend  of 
Origen,  having  been  arrested,  the  latter  addressed  to 
him,  from  hia  place  of  retreat,  an  Exhortation  to  mar- 
tyrdom.  This  production  not  only  urges  the  motives 
which  ought  to  animate  to  unshaken  constancy  the 
confessors  of  the  faith,  but  also  unfolds  tbe  rules  of 
conduct  and  tbe  principles  of  Cbristisn  philosophy  to 
which  they  ought  to  adhere.  Tbe  persecution  having 
ceaaed  on  the  death  of  Maximin,  Origen  returned  to 
Alexandres,  and  ceased  not  to  occupy  himself  with 
what  had  so  long  been  the  subject  of  his  labours,  the 
famous  Hexapla.  This  great  work  was  completed  at 
Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  not  precisely  known.  At 
the  age  of  sixty  Origen  consented  that  hia  Homilies 
or  familiar  sermons  should  be  published  :  these  had 
been  taken  down  during  delivery  by  notarii,  and, 
though  many  had  been  lost,  it  is  said  that  by  this 
meana  more  than  a  thousand  of  bis  discourses  were 
preserved.  As  he  wss  consulted  from  sll  quarters,  bis 
correspondence  became  very  voluminous :  more  than 
a  hundred  of  these  letters  were  preserved  by  Euse- 
bius,  and,  among  the  number,  two  in  particular,  one 
addressed  to  the  Emperor  Philip,  and  the  other  to  hi* 
consort  Seven.  Origen  wrote  also  to  Fabian  and  oth- 
er bishops,  to  repel  imputations  that  had  been  cast 
upon  his  faith.  After  a  long  and  honourable  life,  to- 
wards the  close  of  which  he  wrote  bis  famous  work 
against  Celsus,  be  suffered  martyrdom,  according  to 
some  accounts,  in  tbe  Decian  persecution ;  but,  ac- 
cording to  the  more  correct  and  general  opinion,  he 
died  a  natural  death  at  Tyre,  A.D.  854.  His  suffer- 
ings, however,  during  the  laat-menlioned  persecution 
were  dreadfully  severe  (Euseb.,  Hut.  Eeeltt.,  6,  89. 
— Niceph. ,  9, 38),  and  this,  perhaps,  has  led  to  tbe  er- 
ror of  supposing  that  they  terminated  his  existence. 
Origen,  saya  Epiphanius  (De  Pond,  et  Men*.),  "  suf- 
fered very  much,  yet  be  did  not  arrive  at  tbe  end  to 
which  a  martyrdom  leads."—  Origen  is  undoubtedly  one 
-of  tbe  most  remarkable  men  among  tbe  Christian  wri- 
ters. His  talents,  eloquence,  and  learning  have  1 
celebrated,  not  only  by  Christian  writers,  but  by 
~  "  Je 


then  philosophers,  including  Porphyry  himself, 
calls  Dim  H  a  man  of  immortal  genius,  who  understood, 
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i,  georaetry,  arithmetic,  music,  gnmnur,  rhet 
all  the  mcU  of  the  phtlosophen  ;  so  that  be 
respited  to  by  nui  student*  of  seealir  literature, 
whom  he  received  chiefly  that  be  might  eratJface  the 
opportunity  of  instructing  them  in  the  faith  of  Christ" 
(dt  Kir.  Ilhutr.,  e.  64).  Elsewhere  he  calls  him  the 
greatest  teacher  since  the  Apostles.  We  find  this 
same  Jerome,  however,  tt  a  later  period  of  his  life,  vi- 
olently attacking  Origen,  and  approving  of  the  perse- 
ontion  of  his  followers.  Solpicius  Severus  says,  that 
in  reading  Origan's  works  he  saw  many  things  that 
pleased  him,  but  many  also  in  which  he  (Origen)  was 
undoubtedly  mistaken.  He  wonders  bow  one  and  the 
asm*  man  could  be  so  different  from  himself;  and 
adds,  "  where  be  is  right,  be  has  not  an  equal  since 
the  Apostles  ;  where  he  is  in  the  wrong,  no  man  has 
erred  more  shamefully."  (Dialog.,  1,  3.)  All  agree 
that  he  was  a  man  of  an  active  and  powerful  mind, 
and  of  fervent  piety  ;  fond  of  investigating  truth,  and 
free  from  all  mean  prejudices,  of  the  most  profound 
Naming,  and  the  most  untiring  industry.  Hie  whole 
life  was  occupied  in  writing,  teaching,  and  especially 
in  explaining  the  Scriptures.  No  man,  certainly  none 
in  ancient  tames,  did  more  to  settle  the  tree  text  of 
the  sacred  writings,  and  to  spread  them  among  the 
people  |  and  vet  few,  perhaps,  have  introduced  more 
dangerous  principles  into  their  interpretation.  For, 
whether  from  a  defect  in  judgment  or  from  a  fault  ht 
his  education,  he  applied  to  the  Scriptures  the  allegorical 
method  which  the  Flatonists  used  in  interpreting  the 
heathen  mythology.  He  says  himself,  "  that  the  source 
of  many  evils  lie*  in  adhering  to  the  carnal  or  exter- 
nal part  of  Scripture.  Those  who  do  so  shall  not  at- 
tain the  kingdom  of  God.  Let  us  therefore  seek  af- 
ter the  spirit  and  the  substantial  fruit  of  the  word, 
which  are  hidden  and  mysterious.''  And,  again,  *'  the 
Scriptures  are  of  little  use  to  those  who  understand 
them  as  they  are  written."— In  the  fourth  century,  the 
writings  of  Origen  led  to  violent  controversies  in  the 
Church.  Epiphanius,  in  a  letter  preserved  by  Jerome, 
•numerates  eight  erroneous  opiuooe  as  contained  in 
his  works.  He  is  charged  with  holding  heretical  no- 
tions concerning  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit ;  with 
■wintaining  that  the  human  soul  is  not  created  with 
the  body,  but  has  a  previous  existence ;  that  in  the 
resurrection  the  body  will  not  have  the  same  members 
as  before  j  and  that  future  punishments  will  not  be 
eternal,  but  that  both  fallen  angel*  and  wicked  men 
will  be  restored,  at  some  distant  period,  to  the  favour 
of  God.  (Hieron.  ait.  Rmf.,  lib.  S,  vol.  4,  p.  408.) 
These  opinions  were  not  generally  held  by  his  follow- 
ers, who  maintained  that  the  passages  from  which  they 
had  been  drawn  bad  been  interpolated  in  bis  writings 
by  heretics.  In  401,  Tbeophilos,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dres, held  a  synod,  in  which  Origea  snd  his  followers 
were  condemned,  and  the  reading  ef  his  works  was 
prohibited  ;  and  the  monks,  most  of  whom  were  Ori- 
genists,  were  driven  out  of  Alexandres.  Hie  opin- 
ions were  again  condemned  by  the  second  general 
council  of  Constantinople,  in  A.D.  668.— We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the 
several  works  of  this  father,  as  far  aa  they  have  come 
down  to  us,  or  are  known  from  the  statements  of  other 
writers.  1.  Ileyji  'A#t<5v  ("  On  First  Prindplet"). 
This  work  was  divided  into  four  books;  but  we  pos- 
sess only  a  short  notice  of  it  in  the  Myriobibion  of 
Photius  (cod.,  8),  an  extract  in  Eusebiue  (contra  Mar- 
cell.  Aiuyran.,  lib,  1),  and  some  fragments  in  the  Phi- 
lotalia.  Rufinus  made  a  Latin  translation  of  the  work 
in  the  fourth  century,  which  has  reached  os ;  but  he 
baa,  by  his  own  confession,  sdded  so  much  to  Origea's 
work,  that  it  cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  exhibition  of  hi* 
opinions.  In  the  first  book,  Origen  treats  of  God: 
he  explains  in  it  also  his  view*  with  regard  to  the 
Trinity,  which  are  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
«f  the  Platonic  school";  and  it  is  in  this  particularly  that 


he  deviates  from  the  path  pointed  est  by  res  chores 
though  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  hid  not  yet  a- 
pressed  herself  ss  clearly  in  relation  to  this  fuaduHa- 
tal  doctrine,  as  she  subsequently  did  at  the  Council  el 
Nice.    In  this  same  book  Origen  starts  the  strut* 
idea,  that  the  star*  are  animated  bodies.  1b  the  tse- 
ond  book  be  discusses  the  origin  of  the  work),  which, 
like  the  Plstonists,  he  regards  ss  having  bass  enstsi 
from  all  eternity ;  the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God ; 
the  nature  of  the  soul,  which  he  assigns  also  to  us 
brute  creation ;  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  sod  eter- 
nal  life.    The  third  book  treat*  of  Free  Ague;; 
Demons  or  Evil  Spirit*,  snd  the  various  ways  in  wain 
men  are  tempted  by  them.    The  fourth  hook  is  dele- 
ted to  the  Interpretation  of  the  Bible.— S.  tdooveot- 
Haia  ("  Doeiriiut  of  the  PkUotopherf').   This  a 
properly  the  first  book  of  a  work  entitled  Kara  ram 
alpiaeuv  lleyxps  ("  Refutation  of  all  star"),  sad 
consisting  of  two  books.  In  it  Origen  briefly  exptass 
the  doctrines  of  the  different  Greek  schools  of  philos- 
ophy, and  the  second  book  was  devoted  to  their  reft- 
lalion.    There  is  some  doubt,  however,  whether  Op- 
gen  was  actually  the  author  of  it— 8.  Conmeutna 
on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  the  greater  put  af 
which,  however,  is  now  lost.  In  these  Commentims 
Origen  gave  full  scope  to  his  learning  snd  iawgimlioi, 
in  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  historical,  literal, 
mysUeal,  and  moral  sense  of  the  Bible.   His  groat 
fault,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  that  of  sleet- 
rising  the  Scripture*  too  much ;  and  this  method  sf 
interpretation  he  adopted  from  the  Alexandrine  philos- 
ophers, in  the  hope  of  establishing  a  union  betweet 
heathen  philosophy  and  Christian  doctrine.   Hi*  fuv 
dam  en  tal  canon  of  criticism  was,  that,  whereto  us 
literal  sense  of  Scripture  was  not  obvious  or  an 
clearly  consistent  with  m*  peculiar  tenet*,  the  won* 
were  to  be  understood  in  a  spiritual  and  mymetl  J. 
sense ;  a  rule  by  which  he  could  easily  ineotporm 
any  fancies,  whether  original  or  borrowed,  with  us 
Christian  creed. — 4.  Scholia,  or  short  notes  «pl*n- 
tory  of  difficult  passages  of  Scripture.  Of  these  tons 
extracts  only  are  preserved  in  the  collection  mails  hj 
Gregory  Naxiaroen  and  Basil  the  Great,  entitled  Pk 
tocaha.—i.  Homiliet,  or  familiar  sermons,  in  which  k 
addressed  himself  to  the  capacities  of  lbs  people  — I 
Hezapla  ('Efair/Lci).    The  great  see  which  had  best 
made  by  the  Jew*  of  the  Septuagint,  previous!;  M 
their  rejection  of  it,  and  the  constant  use  of  it  by  a* 
Christians,  naturally  caused  a  multiplication  of  est- 
ies ;  in  which,  besides  tbo  alterations  designed^ 
made  by  the  Jews,  numerous  errors  became  inu> 
duced,  in  the  course  of  time,  from  the  negligence  tt 
inaccuracy  of  transcribers,  and  from  glosses  or  msr 
ginal  notes,  which  had  been  added  for  the  eiplsta- 
tiosj  of  difficult  words,  being  suffered  to  creep  it* 
the  text    In  order  to  remedy  this  growing  evil,  On- 
gen,  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  undertook 
die  laborious  task  of  collating  the  Greek  text  then  a 
use  with  the  original  Hebrew,  and  with  the  other  trsni- 
lation*  then  in  existence,  and  from  the  whole  to  pro- 
duce a  new  recension  or  reviaal.   Twenty-eight  vent 
were  devoted  to  the  preparation  of  this  srduoos  tssi. 
m  the  course  of  which  be  collected  manuscripts  frost 
every  possible  quarter,  aided  by  the  pecuniary  liberality 
of  Ambrose.  Origen  commenced,  as  has  ahead;  beaa 
stated,  hi*  labour  at  Csreares,  aud,  it  appears,  finished 
hie  Pojygiott  at  Tyre,  but  in  what  year  is  sot  precise- 
ly known.    This  noble  critical  work  is  designated  b) 
various  names  among  ancient  writers ;  ss  Tttrapla, 
Hoopla,  OctayU,  and  Enneapla.  The  Tetrspla  cos- 
tained  the  four  Greek  versions  of  Aquils,  Symmscbos, 
the  Septnaoint,  and  Tbeodotieo,  disposed  m  four  col- 
umns ;  to  these  Origen  added  two  columns  more,  coe- 
tsining  the  Hebrew  text  in  its  origins!  characters,  mi 
also  in  Greek  letters ;  these  sue  columns,  accord  is, 
to  Epiphanios,  formed  the  thxapls.   Having  sates- 
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nsotly  discovered  two  ether  Greek  ranioM  of  some 
parts  of  the  Scriptures,  usually  called  the  fifth  and 
oath,  ha  added  them  to  the  preceding,  inserting  them 
is  their  respective  places,  and  thus  composed  the  Oc- 
lapls,  containing  tight  columna.    A  aepante  tranala- 
tion  of  the  Psalms,  usually  salted  the  seventh  version, 
being  afterward  added,  the  entire  work  has  by  some 
been  termed  the  Enneapla.    This  last  appellation, 
however,  was  never  generally  adopted.    Bot,  as  the 
Nr»  editions  made  by  Origen  generally  bore  the  name 
of  the  Tetrapla  and  Hexapla,  Grabs  thinks  that  they 
were  thus  called,  not  from  the  number  of  the  columns, 
let  of  the  versions,  which  were  six,  the  seventh  con- 
taining the  Psalms  only.   Bauer,  after  Montfaueon,  is 
of  opinion  that  Origen  edited  only  the  Tetrapla  and 
Henpla  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  real  fact— The 
anginal  Hebrew  being  regarded  as  the  bssis  of  the 
whole  work,  the  proximity  of  each  translation  to  the 
Mat,  in  point  or  closeness  and  fidelity,  determined  its 
rank  in  the  order  of  the  columns ;  thus,  Aquila's  ver- 
sjsn,  being  the  moat  faithful,  is  placed  next  to  the  st- 
and text ;  that  of  Symmachoa  Occupies  toe  fourth 
•shram ;  the  Septa agiot  the  fifth ;  and  Theodotion's 
»V>  sixth.  The  other  three  aaonymooe  translations, 
tot  containing  the  entire  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
were  placed  in  the  last  three  columns  of  the  Enneapla, 
•wording  to  the  order  of  time  in  which  they  were  dis- 
severed by  Origen.   In  the  Pentateuch,  Origen  eom- 
pued  the  Samaritan  teat  with  the  Hebrew  as  received 
by  the  Jews,  and  noted  their  differences.   To  each  of 
fin  tmnslatlona  inserted  in  hia  Hexapla  waa  prefixed 
a*  account  of  the  aatbor ;  each  had  its  separate  pro- 
legomena ;  and  file  ample  margins  were  filled  with 
■Mes.  A  few  fragments  of  these  prolegomena  and 
marginal  annotations  have  been  preserved,  bot  nothing 
remains  of  hia  history  of  the  Greek  versions.  Mont. 
fcseon  supposes  that  the  Hexapla  moat  have  made 
tfty  large  folio  Volumes.    Daring  nearly  half  a  cen- 
ter this  great  work  remained  burred,  aa  it  were,  in 
a  comer  of  the  city  of  Tyre,  probably  because  the 
expense  of  procuring  a  copy  exceeded  the  means  of 
any  single  individual.    It  would,  no  doubt,  have  per- 
hnsd  there,  bad  not  Ease  bins  and  Pamphllua  restored 
k  to  lbs  light,  and  placed  K  in  the  library  of  the  lat- 
ter at  Casarea.    It  may  be  doubted  Whether  a  copy 
«f  the  original  work  waa  ever  made.    St.  Jerome  aaw 
it  still  at  Caaarea,  bnt  as  no  writer  makes  mention 
of  it  after  bis  time,  it  is  probable  that  it  perished  in 
MS  A  D  ,  when  Ccsatea  was  taken  by  the  Arabi- 
ans.—To  repair  as  much  as  possible  the  loss  of  the 
Hexapla  of  Origen,  various  scholars  have  occupied 
themselves,  in  modern  times,  with  the  care  of  restoring 
*-   The  first  that  undertook  this  task  waa  Flaminio 
HobiK,  in  the  notes  to  bia  edition  of  the  Septuagfnt 
{Roma,  1587) ;  and  after  him  Droeius,  in  his  Frag- 
anli  veterum  interpret**  {Amk.,  Ittt).  With 
**se  materials,  and  with  the  aid  of  manuacripts, 
Montfaueon  arranged  bia  Hexapla  Origenit,  which 
were  printed  in  S  vote,  folio,  at  Paris,  ro  1718,  and 
were  reprinted  by  Bahrdt  (Lift.,  t  vols.  8vo,  1709). 
It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  learned  Benedictine 
was  not  sufficiently  well  seqasinted  with  Hebrew,  and 
Brat  he  was  deficient  in  critical  acumen. — 7.  The  hat 
work  of  Onsen's  deserving  of  mention  is  his  Reply  to 
Gttnu.    This  philosopher,  a  member  of  the  Epicu- 
re™ sect,  had  composed,  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian, 
a  work  against  Christianity,  replete  with  calomny  and 
Mscbood.    (Fid.  Celaua  II.)   At  the  instance  of  his 
friend  Ambrose,  Origen  undertook  to  reply  to  it,  and 
triumphantly  socceeded. — The  best  edition  of  Origtr'* 
works  is  that  of  De  la  Rue,  Paris,  1783-69,  4  vols. 
hi,  reprinted  by  Oberthur,  at  Wwretburg,  in  16  vols. 
Svo,  1780  and  following  years.    The  best  edition  of 
the  commentaries  separately  is  thai  of  Huet,  Hotom ., 
1668,  2  vole.  fol.   The  Scholia  were  published  by 
themselves  in  1018,  Paris,  4 to.    {Horne  t  Introdue- 
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Hen,  vol.  9,  p.  173,  teqm.—U.  ibid.,  vol.  S,  p.  74* 
—SckSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  461,  ttqq  —H. 
HU.,  vol.  6,  p.  MS,  sew. — Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  89,  p. 
71,  teqq.—MontefaU.,  Pralim.  tn  Hex.  Orig.) 

Otion  {'Opiuv),  a  celebrated  giant,  was  said  b) 
one  legend  to  have  been  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Eo> 
ryale.    Hia  father,  according' to  this  same  account, 

Sve  him  the  power  of  wading  through  the  depths  of 
s  sea,  or,  aa  others  aay,  of  walking  on  its  surface. 
(Hetiod,  as.  Schei.  ad  Hieandr.,  Thtr.,  16.)  He 
married  Side,  whom  Jans  east  into  Erebus  for  con- 
tending with  herein  beauty.  {Apoliod.,  1,  4, 8.)  An- 
other and  more  common  account  makes  Hyria,  a  town 
of  Besotia,  te  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Orion,  and  the 
story  of  his  origin  is  told  aa  follows :  Aa  Jupiter,  Nep- 
tune, and  Mercury  were  one  time  taking  a  ramble  upon 
earth,  they  came,  late  in  the  evening,  to  the  house  of  a 
farmer  named  Hyrieus.  Seeing  the  wayfarers,  Hy- 
rieus, who  Was  standing  at  hie  door,  invited  them  to 
eater,  and  paaa  the  night  in  hia  humble  abode.  The 
gods  accepted  the  kind  invitation,  and  were  hospitably 
entertained.  Pleased  with  their  host,  they  inquired  tf 
he  had  any  wish  which  he  desired  to  have  gratified. 
Hyrieus  replied,  that  be  once  had  a  wife  whom  he 
tenderly  loved,  and  that  he  had  awom  never  to  marry 
another.  She  was  dead :  he  waa  childless:  his  vow 
waa  binding :  and  yet  be  waa  desirous  of  being  a  father. 
The  gods  took  the  hide  of  his  only  ox,  which  he,  on 
discovering  their  true  nature,  had  sacrificed  in  their 
honour:  they  buried  it  m  the  earth ;  and  ten  months 
afterward  a  boy  came  to  light,  whom  Hyrieus  named 
Urion  or  Orion  {aid  rov  oipttv. — Euphorion,  of. 
Sekat.  ad  B.,  18,  1,  96.— Ovid,  Fait.,  6,  495,  teqq.— 
Hygrn.Jab.,  196.—/d.,  Pott.  Attron.,  9,  84.)  This 
unseemly  legend  owes  its  origin  to  the  name  Orion,  and 
waa  the  invention  of  the  Athenians.  (Midler,  Or- 
ehom.,  p.  99.)  In  Hyginus,  Hyrieus  is  Byreeus  (from 
the  hide,  fMpea). — When  Orion  grew  up,  he  went, 
according  to  this  same  account,  to  the  island  of  Chios, 
where  he  became  enamoured  of  Merope,  the  daughter 
of  CEnopkm,  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  He  sought 
her  in  marriage ;  bnt,  while  wooing,  seized  a  favour- 
able opportunity,  and  offered  her  violence.  Her  fa- 
ther, incensed  at  this  conduct,  and  having  made  Orion 
drunk,  blinded  him,  and  cast  him  on  the  seashore. 
The  blinded  hero  contrived-  to  reach  Lemnos,  and 
came  to  the  forge  of  Vulcan,  who,  taking  pity  on  him, 
gave  him  KedaOon  {Guardian),  one  of  his  men,  to  ha 
his  guide  to  the  abode  of  the  Sun.  Placing  Kedalkm 
on  hia  shoulder,  Orion  proceeded  to  the  East ;  ant 
there  meeting  the  Bun-god,  waa  restored  to  vision  by 
his  beams.  Anxious  for  revenge  on  (Eoopion,  he  re- 
turned to  Chios :  but  the  Chiana,  aware  of  his  ro- 
lention,  concealed  the  object  of  hia  search  under  the 
ground,  and  Orion,  unable  to  find  him,  returned  to  Crete. 
{Hetiod,  I  e.—ApoOod.,  I.  c.—Hygi*.,  I.  e.)— The 
death  of  Orion  ia  variously  related.  Aa  all  the  legends 
relating  to  him  are  evidently  later  than  the  time  of 
Homer,  none  ventures  to  assign  any  other  cause  to  ft 
than  the  goddess  Diana,  whose  wrath  ( though  Homer 
rather  says  the  contrary)  he  drew  on  himself.  Some 
said  that  he  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the  goddess 
herself ;  others  to  Opis,  one  of  her  Hyperborean  maid- 
ens, and  that  Diana  slew  him  with  her  arrows ;  others, 
again,  that  it  waa  for  presuming  to  challenge  the  god* 
dees  at  the  discos.  It  was  also  said  that,  when  bs 
came  to  Crete,  he  boasted  to  Latona  and  Diana  thai 
he  waa  able  to  kill  anything  that  would  come  from  the 
earth.  Indignant  at  hia  boast,  they  sent  a  scorpion, 
which  along  him,,  and  be  died.  It  waa  said  finally 
that  Diana  loved  Orion,  and  was  even  about  to  marry 
him.  Her  brother  waa  highly  displeased,  and  often 
chid  her,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  observing  on* 
day  Orion  wading  through  the  sea  with  hia  bead  just 
shove  the  waters,  he  pointed  it  out  to  his  sister,  and 
maintained  that  she  could  not  hit  that  black  thing  Os 
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IM  am.  The  ercher-goddeie  discharged  «  •heft!  the 
waves  rolled  the  dead  bod;  of  Orion  to  the  land ;  end, 
bewailing;  her  fatal  error  with  many  teen,  Diana  placed 
him  among  the  sura. — The  hero  Orion  is  not  mention- 
ed in  the  Iliad  ;  but  in  the  Odyssey  (S,  131)  we  are 
told  by  Calypso,  that  rosy-fingered  Aurora  took  him, 
and  that  Diana  slew  him  with  her  gentle  darts  in  Or- 
tygia.  In  another  place  his  siae  and  beauty  are  praised . 
(<M.,  11,309.— Keigktley't  Mythology,  p.  461,  eeqq.) 
—The  constellation  of  Orion,  which  represents  a  man 
of  gigantic  suture  wielding  s  sword,  is  mentioned  as 
earn  as  the  time  of  Homer  and  Heeiod  (U.,  17,  486. 
— Op.  et  D.,  689, 616,  M 9.)  Both  poeU,  in  alluding 
to  it,  use  the  expression  odivoc  'Hpuivof,  "the  ttrcngtk 
of  Orion"  (i.  e.,  the  strong  or  powerful  Orion),  analo- 
gous to  the  Pin  'HpanXciv.  We  must  connect,  there- 
fore, with  the  idea  of  Orion,  aa  represented  on  the  ce- 
lestial planisphere,  that  of  a  powerful  warrior,  armed 
with  his  "golden  sword,"  or,  as  Aratua  expresses  it, 
fiftPf  .  .  .1**  irnroiflor  (v.  688).  So,  too,  the  Ara- 
bic name  for  this  constellation,  namely,  El-itchtbb&r, 
means  the  '•Giant,"  the  "Hera."  According  to  Butt- 
mann,  the  form  Oarim  ('Qoptuv,  Pind.,  btk,  8,  67) 
is  earlier  than  Orion,  and  the  letter  a  itself  has  arisen 
from  a  peculiar  mode  of  pronouncing  the  digamrds, 
which  is  known  to  have  had  a  sound  resembling  our 
mk  or  is.  The  name  Taptuv,  therefore,  will  be  de- 
rived from  Fiipiff  or'ApBf,  and  signify  "«  warrior ." 
Indeed,  the  English  term  Warrior  is  almost  identical 
in  form  with  the  Greek  'OapUni,  and  the  word  War 
connects  itself  as  plainly  with  the  root  of  Fop-ryr  or 
Mara.    It  is  worthy  of  remark,  too,  that  the  consulla- 

1  lion  Orion  was  called  by  the  Bosotians  Kaviduv,  a  de- 
rivative in  all  likelihood  of  KavSaoc,  a  name  given  to 
the  god  Mars.  (Lycopkr.,  828. — Tzetz.,  ad  loc.—hy- 
eophr.,  938.)— That  part  of  the  legend,  also,  which  re- 
ifies to  the  ox's  hide,  is  explsined  by  the  same  eminent 
scholar,  on  the  supposition  of  some  resemblance  hav- 
ing been  discovered,  between  the  position  of  the  start 
fas  this  conatellstion  and  the  bide  of  an  ox.  Thus  the 
four  sura,  a,  /J,  y,  x,  will  indicate  the  four  extremities 
or  corners,  and  the  feebler  surs,  which  now  form  the 
heed,  will  represent  the  neck.  In  the  same  way,  the 
three  brilliant  atars  in  the  middle  may  have  suggested 
the  ides  of  the  three  deities,  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Mercury,  (buttmann,  Anmtrk. — Ideler,  SUrnnanen, 
p.  881.) — The  eosmical  setting  of  Orion,  which  took 
place  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  wss  always  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  wind.  Henoe  the  south 
wind  is  called  by  Horace  "  the  rapid  companion  of  the 
setting  Orion"  (Od.,  1,  38,  31),  and  Orion  himself  aa 
"fraught  with  barm  to  mariners."  (Epod.,  IS,  7. — 
Compare  Od  ,  8,  37,  18.—  Virg.,  JEn.,  1,  536  —  Id. 
it.,  4,63.)— From  the  view  which  baa  here  been  taken 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  Orion,  it  will  be  seen  at 
once  how  erroneous  is  the  etymology  assigned  by  Isi- 
dorns,  when  he  ssys,  "  Orion  dictut  at  urina,  id  est 
lb  inundation*  aquarian  Tempore  ehim  Menus  obor- 
tut,  mare  et  terras  aquie  el  tempeetatibut  turbat" 
[Orig.,  8, 70.)  There  is  also  another  error  here.  It 
was  not  the  rising,  but  the  cosmicsl  setting,  of  the 
constellation  which  brought  stormy  weather,  (/defer, 
Sternnamen,  p.  319.) 

Orithyu  (four  syllables),  a  daughter  of  Erechtbeus, 
king  of  Athens,  by  Praxithea.  She  was  carried  off  by 
Boreas,  the  god  of  the  northern  wind.    (  Vid.  Boreas.) 

ObmbnI oar,  a  city  of  ThessaW,  in  the  district  of 
Magnesia,  near  the  shores  of  the  Sinus  Pelssgicus,  and 
southeast  of  Demetrisa.  It  is  noticed  by  Homer,  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships,  as  belonging  to  Eurypy- 
lus.  (II.,  3,  734.)  According  to  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis, it  wss  the  birthplace  of  Phoenix,  the  preceptor  of 
Achilles.    (Strabo,  438.  —  Eiutath.,  ad  II.,  p.  768  ) 

.  Strabo  affirms,  thst  in  his  time  it  wss  called  Ormini- 
um  ;  and  that  it  contributed,  with  many  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  to  the  rise  sod  prosperity  of  the  city  of 
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osa  which  it  was  distant  oruv  Meaty, 
seven  stadia.  In  Diodorus  Siculus  it  is  said  that  Cas- 
sandra had  wished  to  remove  the  inhabitant*  of  Or- 
cbomenus  and  Dium  to  Thebes  of  Phtbia,  bat  was 
prevented  by  the  arrival  of  Demetrina  Poliorcetea. 
As  there  wss  no  Theses  Iran  city  named  Orehoroenm, 
it  is  very  likely  thst  we  ought  to  read  Onnenium  is 
the  pssssge  here  referred  to  (Died.  Sic.,  4, 37. — Con- 
sult Wateling,  ad  lee.).  The  modem  GorUza  ap- 
pears to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  voL  1,  p.  487.) 

Ormea,  a  city  of  Argolis,  northwest  of  Nemo, 
and  near  the  confines  of  the  country.  It  was  situate  on 
or  near  a  rivet  of  the  aame  name.  Paoaxniss  reports, 
that  this  place  was  founded  by  Oroeus,  son  of  Erect 
the  us  (3,  35).  The  Omenta  were  originally  inde- 
pendent of  Argos;  but,  in  process  of  time,  twist 
been  conquered  by  their  more  powerful  neighbours, 
from  Ionia na  they  became  Dorians,  ss  Herodotus  in- 
forms ns  (8,  73).  But  we  may  observe  that,  accord- 
ing to  Homer  (Iliad,  2,  569,  eeqq.),  this  place  mi 
held  in  subjection  by  the  sovereigns  of  Mycene  u 
early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  ThocjdiAa 
writes),  that  Ones*  was  destroyed  by  the  Argirea  is 
the  sixteenth  year  of  the  Pelopoaneeian  war,  after  it 
had  been  abandoned  by  iu  inhabitants  (6,  7).  Stubs 
seems  to  acknowledge  two  towns  of  this  name,  as- 
signing one  to  Argolia,  and  the  other  to  Corinthia  at 
Sicyonia ;  but  in  regard  to  this  fact  he  was  probsNr 
mistaken.  In  his  time  Orness  was  deserted.  No 
modem  traveller  appears  to  have  discovered  the  mist 
of  this  ancient  city ;  Fourmont,  however,  whose  u- 
thority  is  very  dubious,  affirmed  that  the  site  «u  h 
bis  time  still  known  by  the  name  of  Onaca.  (Vsj- 
agt  tnantucript,  cited  by  PouquevUle,  vol.  5,  p.  397. 
— Cramer'*  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  883,  eeqq.) 

Osodis,  king  of  Parthia.  He  was  on  the  thrust 
when  Crass  us  undertook  his  ill-starred  expediun 
against  that  country.    (Vid.  Parthia.) 

Osotis,  s  Persian  governor  of  Saidis,  nstorion 
for  his  cruel  murder  of  Polycratea.  He  was  pot  H 
death,  B.C.  631,  by  order  of  Darius  Hystaspia,  <■ 
account  of  various  offences  committed  by  him,  mm 
particularly  for  having  destroyed  Mitrobstes,  goreroor 
of  Daschylium,  and  his  son  Craoapes,  and  for  hiriaj 
put  to  death  a  royal  messenger.  Historians  are  sat 
quite  agreed  about  the  name  of  this  man.  He  ia  catt- 
ed by  some  O routes.    (Herod.,  8,  ISO,  eeqq.) 

OnoHTBs,  a  river  of  Syria,  rising  on  the  eastern  ash 
of  the  range  of  Libanus,  and,  after  pursuing  s  norther- 
ly course,  tailing  into  the  Mediterranean  about  ail 
leagues  below  Antiochia.  It  was  called  0 routes,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  from  the  person  who  first  built  i 
bridge  over  it,  its  previous  name  having  been  Typhss. 
(Strab.,  768,  eeqq.)  This  name  it  received  from  a 
dragon,  which,  having  been  struck  with  a  thunderbolt, 
sought  in  iU  flight  a  place  of  concealment  by  breskinj 
through  the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  which  spartan 
the  river  broke  forth,  so  that,  according  to  this  state- 
ment, it  pursued  a  part  of  iu  course  at  first  under 
ground.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  fable.  Typhon 
was  probably  a  fanciful  appellation  given  to  it  by  the 
Greeks,  since  it  is  altogether  different  from  the  Syriac 
term  which  the  natives  now  apply  to  it,  namely,  B 
Aon,  or,  "the  Obstinate,"  in  reference  to  iu  only  irri- 
gating the  neighbouring  fields  through  compulsion,  aa  it 
were,  and  by  the  agency  of  machines  (Abalfeda,  Tek. 
Syr.,  ed.  KSUer,  p.  160).  This  name,  no  doubt,  wss 
also  given  to  it  by  the  Syrians  of  former  dsys,  sine* 
from  it  the  Greeks  appeared  to  have  formed  their  c&sf 
nsme  for  this  river,  vis.,  the  Axius.  Scvlsx  calls  lbs 
stream  Thspsscus.  The  Orontes  is  a  large  river  is 
winter,  on  account  of  the  accession  to  its  waters  from 
the  rain  and  melted  snows,  but  it  is  s  very  small  stream 
in  summer.  (Mataurt,  Qt»gr.,  vol.  6,  pt  1,  p.  448, 
•eye.) 
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Oedree,  I.  ■  city  on  the  confines  of-  Booth  tad  At- 
tica, oo  the  lower  bank  of  the  Asopus,  and  not  far 
from  iu  mouth.  The  possession  of  this  place  waa 
long  the  object  of  eager  contest  between  the  Boeotians 
ana  the  Athenian*.  There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the 
former  could  prove  priority  of  possession ;  but,  as  the 
Athenian*  ware  anxious  to  enlarge  their  territory  at 
the  expanse  of  their  Boeotian  neighbours,  and  to  make 
(u  ill  nations  have  been  anxious  to  do),  a  titer  (toe 
Asopus)  their  boundary,  and  also  to  secure  their  com- 
munication with  Eubosa,  they  uaed  their  rising  pow- 
er to  appropriate  this  place  to  t  beat  Mires.  (Bloomf. 
td  Tkweyd.,  8,  S3.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  we 
find  it  occupied  by  the  Athenian* ;  but,  towards  the 
close  of  that  contest,  we  bear  of  the  city  being  sur- 
prised by  the  Boeotians,  who  retained  possession  of  it 
for  many  years.  {Thia/d.,  8,  60.)  In  consequence 
of  s  sedition  which  occurred  there,  the  Thebans  chan- 
ged the  site  of  the  place,  and  removed  it  about  seren 
stadia  from  the  sea.  (DM.  »c,  14,  17.)  After  the 
overthrow  of  Thebes,  Oropns  waa  ceded  to  the  Athe- 
lisna  by  Alexander.  Hence  Iivy,  Pauaaaiaa,  and 
Pliny  place  the  town  in  Attica.  Dicaarchus  and 
8tephanus,  on  the  other  hand,  ascribe  it  to  Bceotis. 
Dicaarchus  (Slat.  Or.,  p.  11)  styles  Oropus  "  the 
dwelling-hoase  of  Thebes,  the  traffic  of  retail  renders, 
tha  unsurpassable  avarice  of  excisemen  versed  in  ex- 
cess of  wickedness  for  ages,  ever  imposing  duties  on 
imported  goods.  The  generality  are  rough  in  their 
manners,  bat  courteous  to  those  who  are  shrewd  ;  they 
are  repulsive  to  the  Boeotians,  but  the  Athenians  are 
Boeotians."  The  meaning  of  tha  last  passage  is  per- 
haps this,  that  the  Athenians  on  this  border  were  so 
much  mixed  with  the  Boeotians  sa  to  have  loat  their 
usual  characteristics  of  acutenest  and  intelligence. 
"Oropus,"  say*  Dodwell,  "is  now  called  Ropo,  and 
contains  only  few  snd  imperfect  ruins"  (vol.  2,  p.  166. 
—Cramer's  Ann.  Greece,  tol.  8,  p.  278). — II.  A  city 
ef  Macedonia,  mentioned  by  Stephanos  (p.  770),  but 
otherwise  unknown. — HI.  A  city  in  the  island  of  Eu- 
baa.  (Arm.  Mtrctil.,  80,  i.—SUpk.  Byz.,  p.  770.) 

Oioslos,  Paolna,  a  presbyter  of  the  Spanish  Church, 
and  a  native  of  Hiapania  Tarracoaeosis,  who  flourished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  under  Arcs- 
dim  snd  Honorins.  The  invasion  of  bia  country  by 
the  barbarians,  and  the  trouble*  excited  by  the  Priscilli- 
snisla,  a  sect  of  the  Gnostics  or  Maniehaana,  caused 
aim,  about  A.D.  414,  to  betake  himself  to  St.  Angus- 
tin  in  Africa,  who  afterward  sent  him  to  St.  Jerome. 
•  The  latter  prelate  waa  then  in  Palestine.  Orosius  act- 
ed in  this  country  the  pert  of  a  turbulent  man,  and  em- 
broiled Si.  Jerome  with  Pelagiua  snd  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem. He  wrote  also  a  treatise  against  Pelagiua,  who 
was  at  that  time  spreading  his  opinions  concerning  ori- 
ginal sin  and  grace.  The  till*  of  this  production  is 
"  Liber  Apologetic*!  contra  Ptlagium,  it  Arbitrn  H- 
hertote."  The  treatise  is  annexed  to  the  "  History" 
of  Orosius.  From  Palestine  he  returned  to  Hippo 
Regius  in  Africa,  to  his  friend  St.  Augustin,  and  thence 
to  Spain.  The  calamities  which  had  befallen  the  Ro- 
man empire,  and,  above  all,  the  capture  and  pillage  of 
Rome  by  Alaric  (A.D.  410),  afforded  to  the  heathen*, 
and  to  Symmaebus  among  the  rest,  a  pretence  for  ac- 
cusing the  Christian  religion  of  being  the  cauae  of  all 
these  disasters,  and  of  saying  that,  since  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  old  religion  of  the  state,  victory  had  utter- 
ly forsaken  the  Roman  arm*.  To  relate  this  charge, 
Orosius,  at  the  advice  of  8t.  Augustin,  composed  a 
history,  in  which  he  undertook  to  show  that  ever  since 
the  creation,  which  he  dated  back  Ml  8  years,  tha  hab- 
itable world  had  been  the  theatre  of  the  greatest  ca- 
lamities. The  work  consists  of  seven  books,  divided 
into  chapters.  It  begins  with  a  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  the  world,  then  treats  of  the  origin  of  the  hu- 
man race  according  to  the  book  of  Genesis,  and  after- 
ward relates  the  various  accounts  of  the  mythologi*t* 


and  poets  concerning  the  heroic  age*.  Then  fellow* 
the  history  of  the  early  monarcbiea,  the  Assyrian,  Bab- 
ylonian, and  Persian,  the  conquests  of  Alexander,  and 
the  wars  of  bis  successors,  as  well  as  the  early  his- 
tory of  Rome,  the  content*  being  chiefly  taken  from. 
Trogns  Pompeius,  snd  bis  abridger  Justin.  The  fourth 
book  contains  the  history  of  Home,  from  the  wars  o 
Pyrrhos  to  the  fall  of  Carthage.  The  fifth  book  com 
prises  the  period  from  the  taking  of  Corinth  to  the  war 
of  Spartacua.  Orosius  quotes  among  his  authorities 
several  works  which  are  now  lost.  The  narrative  in 
the  sixth  book  begins  with  the  war  of  Sylla  against 
Mithradatea,  and  ends  with  the  birth  of  our  Saviour. 
The  seventh  book  contains  the  history  of  the  empire 
till  AD.  416,  including  a  narrative  of  the  capture  and 
sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  which  waa  the  great  event  of 
the  age.  Orosius  intermingles  with  bis  narrative  mor- 
al reflections,  and  sometimes  whole  chapters  of  advice 
and  consolation,  addreaaed  to  his  Christian  brethren, 
and  intended  to  confirm  their  faith  amid  tha  calamities 
of  the  times,  which,  however  heavy,  were  not,  aa  he 
assorts,  unprecedented.  The  Romans,  be  says,  in 
their  conquests,  hsd  inflicted  equal,  if  not  greater, 
wrongs  on  other  countries.  His  tone  is  that  of  a 
Christian  moralist,  impressed  with  the  notion*  of  jus- 
tice, retribution,  and  humanity,  in  which  the  heathen 
historians  show  themselves  so  deficient  As  an  his- 
torical writer,  Orosius  shows  considerable  critical  judg- 
ment in  general,  though  in  particular  paaaagas  be  ap- 
peara  quite  credulous,  aa  in  chapter  10th  of  the  first 
book,  where  be  relates  from  report,  that  the  marks  of 
the  chariot-wheels  of  Pbaraoh'a  hoat  are  still  visible  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Red  Sea. — Aa  an  instance  of  the  in- 
cidental value  of  the  passages  taken  by  Orosius  from 
older  writer*,  consult  Savigny  {Dot  Rcckt  it*  Betitztt, 

&176).  King  Alfred  made  a  free  translation  of  the 
iatory  of  Orosius  into  the  Anglo-Saxon  language, 
which  waa  published  by  Dairies  Barrington,  with  an 
English  version,  London,  1773,  8vo.— The  work  of 
Orosius,  in  some  MSB  ,  ia  entitled  "  Aivertu*  Po- 
gonot  Hitioriarum  libri  vii."  In  other*  it  is  celled 
"Dt  loinu  Mondi  CalomUatibut ;"  in  others,  again, 
"  De  Cladibut  tt  Miterut  Antiquorum  "  The  most 
singular  title,  however,  given  by  some  MSS.,  is  "  Hot* 
mesla"  or  "  Ormetta."  1  The  general  opinion  is,  that 
this  has  arisen  from  a  mistake  mad*  by  some  eld  copy* 
iat.  The  true  title,  in  all  probability,  was  Fault  Ova- 
rii mottta  taunii,  from  which,  by  abbreviation,  waa 
first  made  Pauli  Or  moetia  mandi,  and  finally  Part 
Ormetta,  or  .simply  Omttta.  (  Wtthof.,  Rtlai.,  Duit- 
burg,  1768,  N.  47,  62.)— One  of  the  beat  editions  of 
Orosius  is  that  of  Havercamp,  Lugi.  Bat.,  1738,  4 to. 
(Bneyd.  Vt.  Knowl.,  voL  17,  p.  M.  —  SckM,  HitU 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  170.— Boar,  Getek.  Rom.  Lit., 
vol.  1,  p.  477.) 

Oaosrxsa.  Vii.  Ortospeda. 
Oerasrm  (two  syllables),  a  poet,  musician,  and  phi- 
losopher, whose  name,  ia  very  prominent  in  the  early 
legends  of  Greece.  The  traditions  respecting  him  are 
remarkably  obscure.  According  to  Cicero  Qf.  D.,  1, 
38),  Aristotle  believed  that  no  »uch  person  aa  Orpheus 
the  poet  had  ever  existed  ;  but  perhaps  he  only  means 
that  tha  poems  ascribed  to  him  were  spurious.  Or- 
pheus ie  mentioned  aa  a  real  person  by  several  of  the 
ancient  Greek  writer*,  namely,  by  the  lyric  poets  Iby- 
cus  and  Pindar,  the  historians  Hellsnicus  and  Pbere- 
eydea,  and  the  Athenian  tragediana:  be  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Homer  or  Hesiod.  Some  ancient  writers 
reckon  several  persons  of  this  name,  and  Herodotus 
apeak*  of  two.  In  later  times  a  number  of  marvellous 
stories  were  connected  with  his  name. — The  following 
is  the  legendary  history  of  Orpheus.  His  native  coun- 
try waa  Thrace.  It  ia  a  remarkable  fact,  that  moat  of 
the  traditions  respecting  Greek  civilization  are  con- 
nected with  the  Thracrans,  who  in  later  times  spoke  a 
language  unintelligible  to  the  Greeks,  and  were  looked 
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mod  by  them  as  barbarians.  M  filler  explain*  this  by 
ptonling  out  that  the  Thracisns  of  these  legends  wen 
aot  the  Mine  people  as  those  of  the  histories!  period, 
bat  i  Greek  nee  who  lived  in  the  district  called  Pie- 
lie,  to  the  east  of  the  Olympus- range,  to  the  north  of 
Tbeeealy,  and  to  the  sooth  of  Ematbia  or  Macedonia. 
(Miller,  Hut.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  96.)  The  time  at  which 
Orpbens  lived  is  placed  by  all  writers  not  long  before 
the  Trojan  war,  and  by  most  st  the  period  of  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  centuries 
before  oar  era.  He  was  said  to  have  been  the  eon  of 
Apollo  sad  the  muse  Calliope,  or,  according  to  an- 
other account,  of  Oesgros  and  •  mose.  The  poets 
represent  him  ss  a  King  of  Thrace,  but  the  historians 
are  generally  admit  about  his  station.  According  to 
Clemens  of  Alexandres  he  was  the  disciple  of  M litems, 
but  the  more  common  accounts  make  him  his  teacher. 
He  was  one  of  die  Argonauts,  to  whom  be  rendered 
the  greatest  services  by  his  skill  m  music ;  the  en- 
chanting tones  of  his  lyre  made  the  Argo  move  into 
the  water,  delivered  the  heroes  from  many  difficulties 
and  dangers  while  on  the  voyage,  and  mainly  contrib- 
uted to  iheir  success  in  obtaining  the  golden  fleece. 
After  the  voyage,  Orpheus  returned  to  the  cavern  id 
Thrace  m  which  be  commonly  dwelt.  He  is  said  by 
same  authors  to  have  made  a  voyage  to  Egypt  before 
the  Argonsutic  expedition. — The  skill  with  which  Or- 
pheus struck  the  lyre  was  fabled  to  have  been  such  as 
to  move  the  very  trees  and  rocks,  and  the  beasts  of  the 
forest  assembled  round  him  as  he  touched  its  chords. 
He  had  for  his  wife  a  nymph  named  Eurydice,  who 
died  from  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  as  she  was  flying  from 
Aristaraa.  Orpheus,  disconsolate  at  her  loss,  deter- 
mined to  descend  to  the  lower  world,  to  endeavour  to 
mollify  its  rulers,  snd  obtain  permiasrafl  for  his  beloved 
Eurydice  to  return  to  the  regions  of  light.  Armed 
only  with  his  lyre,  he  entered  the  realms  of  Hades,  and 
gained  an  essy  admittance  to' the  palace  of  Pinto.  At 
the  music  of  his  "  golden  shell,"  to  borrow  the  beauti- 
ful language  of  ancient  poetry,  the  wheel  of  Ixien  stop- 
ped, Tantalus  forgot  the  thirst  that  tormented  htm,  the 
vulture  ceased  to  prey  on  the  vitals  of  Tityoa,  and  Plu- 
to and  Proserpina  lent  s  favouring  ear  to  his  prayer. 
Eurydice  was  allowed  to  return  with  him  to  the  upper 
World,  but  only  on  condition  that  Orpheus  did  not  look 
back  upon  her  before  they  bad  reached  the  confines  of 
the  kingdom  of  darkness.  He  broke  the  condition,  and 
she  vanished  from  his  sight.  His  death  la  differently 
related.  The  most  common  account  is,  that  be  waa 
torn  in  pieces  by  the  Thracian  women,  at  a  Bacchic 
festival,  in  revenge  for  the  oontempt  which  he  had 
shown  towards  them  through  his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of 
Hurydice.  (Apollod ,  I,  Z.—Yirg.,  Qtorg.,  4,  464.) 
His  limbs  were  scattered  over  the  plain,  but  bis  head 
was  thrown  upon  the  river  Hebrus,  which  bare  it  down 
lo  the  sea,  and  the  waves  then  curried  it  to  Lesbos, 
where  it  waa  buried.  (Fid.  Lesbos.)  The  Muses  col- 
lected the  fragments  of  his  body  and  interred  them  at 
Libetbra,  and  Jupiter,  at  their  prayer,  placed  his  lyre  in 
Ibe  skies.  (Apollo*,,  I.  e.—ApoU.  Shod.,  I,  88.— 
Hermes,  op.  Aiken.,  18,  p.  687.) — The  poets  and  fab- 
ejieta  have  attributed  to  Orpheus  many  great  improve- 
ments in  the  condition  of  the  human  race.  Indeed,  his 
having  moved  even  animals,  and  trees,  and  the  flinty 
rocks  by  the  sweetness  of  his  strains,  would  seem  to 
indicate  nothing  more  than  his  successful  exertions  in 
civilizing  the  early  race  of  men.  (Herat,  Ep.  ad 
Pit.,  891.)  Nearly  all  the  ancient  writers  state,  that 
Orpheus  introduced  into  Greece  the  doctrines  of  reli- 
gion snd  the  worship  of  the  gods.  The  foundation  of 
Mysteries  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  (Arutoph.,  San., 
WtO.—Eutip.,  She*.,  945.— Plato,  Prolog.,  p.  S16 ) 
Herodotus  (S,  91)  spesks  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  mys- 
teries. These  mysteries  seem  to  have  been  different 
fcem  those  of  Eleusis.  The  establishment  of  social  in- 
•Mtutiona,  and  the  commencement  of  civilsxatfoa,  are, 


as  w«  bars  just  remnicad,  attributed  to  Orphm  Am 
tophanes  says,  that  he  taught  man  to  absuin' fan  mur- 
der,   (lien.,  1039.)   He  is  ssid  to  have  bean  the  to- 
thor  of  many  fables.    A  passage  in  an  epigram,  ta 
which,  however,  no  authority  can  be  attached,  ascribes 
to  him  the  invention  of  letters.   (Faark,,  BA.  Grot, 
vol.  1,  p.  178.)   The  discovery  of  many  things  in  med- 
icine is  ska  assigned  to  bim  (Pit*.,  SB,  t),  and  the  is 
call  of  Eurydice  worn  the  lower  worid  is  sometimes  ex 
pis  mod  aa  referring  to  Ins  skiU  in  the  beating  art.  Ha 
was  ssid  to  have  Seen  a  soothsayer  and  an  eocbantsr, 
snd  he  had  a  famous  oracle  m  Lesbos.  A  share  in  ths 
invention  of  the  lyre  is  also  sscribed  to  bim:  he  reeen- 
ed  it  from  Apollo  with  seven  strings,  snd  edded  to  il  tws 
mum.    Aocefding  to  PlBlarcb.bewu  the  first  that  ac- 
companied the  lyre  with  singing.   The  fable  that,  ana 
his  death,  hie  head  floated  to  Lesbos,  is  a  poetical  moil 
of  representing  the  skill  ef  the  natives  of  that  island  is 
lyric  poetry.   Orpbens  is  said  to  bars  unbodied  hurt- 
ligious  snd  philosophies!  opinions  in  poems,  but  lot 
works  ascribed  lo  him  are  evidently  spurious.  An  ac- 
count of  these  will  be  found  under  the  article  Orphic*. 
(Butyl.  V*.  Knaul.,  vol.  17,  p.  97.)— It  is  stated  of  Or- 
pheus by  some  ancient  authorities,  that  be  abstained 
from  the  eatrng  of  flesh,  and  had  an  abhorrence  of  eggs, 
considered  aa  Toed,  from  a  persuasion  that  lbs  egg  ml 
the  principle  of  all  beings.    Many  other  accounts  an 
given  of  mm,  which  wfluid  seem  to  assimilate  bis  char- 
acter to  that  of  the  earlier  priests  of  India.   Ths  » 
dents,  however,  enable  to  discover  any  mode  by  whim 
he  could  have  obtained  his  knowledge  from  any  otsa 
sou  res,  pretended  that  he  bad  visited  Egypt,  and  had 
there  been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  bit  and 
Osiris.    Thia,  however,  appears  to  be  a  suppoeilMS 
purely  gratuitous,  since  s  careful  ova  mi  nation  of  tie 
subject  lead*  directly  to  the  belief  that  Orpbens  au 
of  Hindu  origin,  snd  that  ha  was  a  member  of  one  si 
those  sacerdotal  colonies  which  professed  the  retigiot 
of  Badda,  and  who,  being  driven  from  their  home) 
iq  the  northern  parte  of  India  and  is  the  plains  of  Tir- 
tary  by  the  superior  power  ef  the  rival  sect  of  Brah- 
ma, moved  gradually  onward  to  the  west,  dispensing  in 
their  progress  the  benefits  of  civilisation,  and  the  mys- 
teries sod  tenets  of  their  peculiar  faith.   There  see** 
to  be  a  curious  analogy  between  the  name  of  the  post 
and  the  old  Greek  term  opdrfr,  dent  or  tawKf-toltmni 
(compare  opfaver,  tpreor,  crisis,  /strata),  so  that  the 
appellation  Orpkeu*  may  have  been  derived  by  the 
early  Greeks  from  his  dusky  Hindu  complexion.  Tsi 
death  of  Eurydice,  and  the  descent  or  Orpheus  to  lb) 
shade*  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  her  restoration,  ap- 
pear to  be  nothing  more  than  an  allegorical  allusion  Is 
certain  events  connected  with  the  religious  and  msnl 
instructions  of  the  bard.    It  will  not,  we  bops,  b) 
viewed  as  too  bold  an  assertion,  that  such  a  female  u 
Eurydice  never  existed.    The  name  Eurydice  (Entv- 
iUif)  appears  to  be  compounded  of  the  adverbial  for*) 
eip6,  or  perhaps  the  adjective  tbpvt,  considered  ss  be- 
ing of  two  terminations  (Matdua,  Or.  Gr.,  vol.  1, 
4  ISO  —  KUaur,  Or.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  868,  v  809),  am) 
(be  noun  dons,  sad  it  would  seem  to  be  nothing  mere 
than  an  appellation  for  that  system  of  put  teeing  and 
moral  rectitude  which  Orpheus  bad  introduced  among 
the  earlier  progenitors  of  the  Grecian  race,  and  ths 
foundations  ef  which  bad  been  laid  wnaUg  and  deeply 
by  him  in  the  minds  of  bis  hearers.    According  to  ths 
stetemento  of  the  ancient  mvtbologiata,  Arisunis,  ths 
son  of  Apeilo  and  the  nymph  Cvrene,  became  enam- 
oured of  Eurydice,  the  wife  of  Orpheus,  and  panned 
bet  into  a  weed,  where  she  ended  her  days  from  ths 
sting  of  a  serpent— It  baa  already  been  stated,  a 
another  part  of  thia  volume  (aid.  Anstsjus),  that  Aria- 
tarns  wostd  seem  to  be  m  reality  an  early  deity  of  ths 
Greek*,  presiding  over  flocks  end  herds,  over  ths 
propagation  ef  bees  and  the  rearing  of  ths  olive.  At 
the  same  time,  w*  bod  smeog  the  ancient  water*  ths 
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name  of  Aristaras  connected,  in  a  greater  or  less  de- 
gree, with  the  rites  and  mysteries  of  Bsccaua.  Thus, 
Diedorus  Siculus  (3,  38)  cite*  a  legend,  in  which 
Ariatarot  ia  mentioned  aa  the  ineUuctec  or  governor 
of  the  young  Bacchus.  From  the  aame  aource  (3,  71) 
we  an  informed,  that  Ariatauia  waa  the  first  who  sac- 
rificed la)  Bacchus  as  to  a  god.  Nonnus  represents 
him  aa  one  of  the  principal  leaden  in  the  expedition  of 
Baccbaa  against  India ;  and  in  Greece  his  history  ia 
connected  with  that  of  the  time  of  Csdmae,  the  found- 
er of  Thebes,  the  birthplace  of  Bacchus  in  Grecian 
mythology.  (iVeniu  Dianu$n  5,  p.  163,  ed.  1606,  8vo.) 
From  a  view  of  these  and  other  authorities,  it  would 
stem  that  there  had  been  some  union  effected  be- 
tween the  religious  worship  of  Ariatauia  and  Bac- 
chus. Kogarding  this  latter  deity  aa  emblematic  of 
the  great  productive  principle,  which  imparls  ita  ani- 
mating and  fertilizing  influence  to  everything  around, 
it  ia  not  djScuk  to  conceive  how  a  onion  should 
have  taken  place  between  this  system  and  that  of 
Aristsos,  the  god  of  agriculture  and  of  the  flocks. 
Now  the  religious  system  introduced  by  Orpheus, 
though  itself  connected  with  the  worship  of  Bacchus, 
was  vary  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  this  same 
deity.  The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not 
indulge  in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusi- 
ssm,  hut  rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  and 
manners.  The  consequence,  therefore,  would  seem  to 
save  been,  that  these  two  systems,  the  Orphic  and  the 
popular  one,  came  at  last  into  direct  collision,  and  the 
fanner  waa  made  to  succumb.  In  the  aginative  lan- 
guage of  poetry,  Aristcus  (the  type  of  the  popular  aye- 
lam)  parsuss  Eurydice  (Eipa-iucq,  the  darling  insti- 
tutions of  Orpheus),  and  the  venom  of  the  serpent  (the 
grow  license  connected  with  the  popular  orgies)  occa- 
noo*  her  death.  Orpheus,  aay  the  poets,  lamenting 
the  lose  of  hi*  beloved  Eurythse,  descended  in  qnest 
af  her  to  the  shades.  The  meaning  of  the  legend 
evidently  is,  that,  afflicted  at  the  overthrow  of  the  fa- 
Morite  system  which  he  bad  ao  ardently  promulgated, 
ssd  the  corrinption  which  had  succeeded  to  his  puwr 
precepts  of  moral  duty,  he  endeavoured  to  reclaim  men 
from  the  sensual  indulgences  to  which  thev  had  be- 
come iliac  had,  by  holding  up  to  their  view  the  tenors 
af  future  panishment  in  another  world.  Indeed,  that 
ha  was  the  first  who  introduced  among  the  Greeks  the 
idea  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  is 
expressly  asserted  by  ancient  authorities.  (Diod.Stc., 
1.  96.—  WeueUng,  ad  Dwd.,  L  e.— Burner's  Mythol- 
ogy, vol.  4,  p.  159.)  The  ewful  threateninga  that 
van  thus  unfolded  to  their  view,  and  the  blissful  en- 
loymenls  of  an  Elysium  which  were  at  the  aame  time 
promised  to  the  faithful,  succeeded  for  a  time  in  bring- 
ing back  men  to  the  purer  path  of  moral  rectitude,  and 
to  a  fairer  and  brighter  state  of  things ;  but  either  the 
impatience  of  their  instructor  to  see  his  efforts  realized, 
or  some  act  of  heedlessness  and  inattention  on  his 
part,  frustrated  all  hia  hopes,  and  mankind  relapsed 
•nee  more  into  morel  darkness.  In  the  fanciful  phra- 
seology of  the  poet,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of 
Mnahinent,  aa  taught  by  Orpheus,  was  converted  into 
bis  descent  to  the  ahsdes.  His  endeavour  to  re-es- 
ublisb  by  these  means  the  moral  system  which  he  had 
originally  promulgated,  became,  to  the  eye  of  the  ear- 
lier bard,  an  impassioned  search,  even  smid  the  dark- 
Mis  of  the  lower  world,  for  the  lost  object  of  conjugal 
affection ;  sod  by  the  tones  of  the  lyre,  which  bent  even 
Pluto  and  Proserpina  to  hia  will,  appear  to  be  indicated 
those  sweet  and  moving  accents  of  moral  harmony, 
in  which  were  described  the  joys  of  Elysium,  and 
whose  power  would  be  acknowledged  even  by  those 
whom  the  terrors  of  punishment  could  not  intimidate. 

OnrnloA,  certain  works  falsely  ascribed  to  Orpheus, 
which  imbodied  the  opinions  of  a  class  of  persons 
termed  'Opfuuti.  These  were  the  followers  of  Or- 
pheus, thai  ia  to  say,  associations  of  persons  who,  under 


the  guidance  of  the  ancient  mystical  poet  Orphans, 
dedicated  them  selves  to  ths  worship  of  Bacchus,  in 
which  they  hoped  to  find  the  gratification  of  an  ardent 
longing  after  the  soothing  and  elevating  influences  of  re- 
ligion. The  Bscchus,  to  whose  worship  these  Orphic 
rites  (rd  'Opatacd  aaXeo/teva  rat  Boxxiko,  Herod.,  %, 
81)  were  annexed,  waa  the  Chthonian  deity,  Bacchus 
or  Dionysus  Zagreua,  closely  connected  with  Cere* 
and  Proserpina,  and  who  was  the  personified  expres- 
sion, not  only  of  the  most  rapturous  pleasure,  but  slso 
of  a  deep  sorrow  for  the  miseries  of  human  life.  The 
Orphic  legends  and  poems  related  in  great  part  to  this 
aame  Bacchus,  who  was  combined,  aa  an  infernal  deity, 
with  Pluto  or  Hadee  (a  doctrine  given  by  the  philoso- 
pher Uexaclitus  aa  the  opinion  of  a  particular  sect}, 
and  upon  whom  the  Orphic  theologera  founded  their 
hopes  of  the  purification  and  ultimate  immortality  of 
the  souL  But  their  mode  of  celebrating  this  worship 
wss  very  different  from  the  popular  rites  of  Bacchus. 
The  Orphic  worshippers  of  Bacchus  did  not  indulge 
in  unrestrained  pleasure  and  frantic  enthusiasm,  but 
rather  aimed  at  an  ascetic  purity  of  life  snd  manners. 
The  followers  of  Orpheus,  when  they  had  tasted  the 
mystic  aacrificial  feast  of  raw  flesh  torn  from  the  os 
of  Bacchus  (hpofayU),  partook  of  no  other  animal 
food.  They  wore  also  white  linen  garments,  like 
Oriental  and  Egyptian  priests.  (MuUer,  Hist.  Lit. 
Gt.,  p.  S31,  lejq.) — Of  toe  Orphic  writers,  the  most 
celebrated  are,  Onomscritus,  woo  lived  under  Piaia- 
tratua  and  hia  sons,  and  Cercope,  a  Pythagorean,  who 
lived  about  B.C.  604.  Works  ascribed  to  Orpheus 
were  extant  at  a  very  early  period.  Plato  mentions 
several  kinds  of  Orphic  poems ;  but  he  intimates  that 
they  are  not  genuine.  Aristotle  speaks  of  them  aa 
the  to-called  (rd  KoXovpeva)  Orphic  poems.  In  later 
times,  all  manner  of  works  on  mysteries  snd  religion 
were  ascribed  to  him.  There  are  also  Orphic  poems 
later  than  the  Christian  em,  which  are  difficult  to  he 
distinguished  from  those  of  earlier  times. — The  wri- 
tings ascribed  to  Orpheus,  sod  which  have  reached  our 
times,  are  aa  follows :  1.  Hymn*  ('T/tvot),  eighty- eight 
in  number.  They  are  in  hexameter  verse,  and  were 
most  of  them,  es  is  thought,  composed  by  Onomacri- 
tee.-  •  - 

•/ 

ably  I 

than  Homer. — 3.  A  work  on  the  Magical  Virtue*  af 
Stoma  (wept  Juftw,  or  AtSmu),  is  768  hexameters, 
showing  how  they  may  he  used  as  preservatives  against 
poisons,  and  as  a  means  of  conciliating  the  favour  of 
the  gods. — 4.  Fragments  of  various  other  works; 
among  which  is  placed  a  poem  of  66  verses,  entitled 
rrepi  Xuopwv,  concerning  Earthquake*,  that  ia,  of  the 
prognostics  to  be  derived  from  this  species  of  phenom- 
ena ;  a  production  sometimes  ascribed  to  the  fabulous 
Hermes  Trismegistua.  Many  other  fragments  of  the 
Orphic  poems,  some  in  a  metrical  form,  others  eon- 
verted  into  prose,  and  scattered  throughout  the  com- 
mentary of  Procloa  on  the  Crstylua  of  Plato,  were  col- 
lected from  the  Munich  MSS.  by  Werfer,  and  inserted 
in  the  Philological  Tranaactiona  of  Munich.  (Acta 
Pkilologorua  Monaeeruium,  vol.  3,  p.  113,  eeqq.) — 
Other  writings,  also  ascribed  to  Orpheus,  hot  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  except  it  be  a  few  scat- 
tered fragments  of  some  of  them,  are  the  following : 
1.  Sacred  Legend*  flepoi  Xoyoi),  a  complete  system 
of  Orphic  theology,  in  twenty-four  books.  It  waa  as- 
cribed by  some  to  Cercope  and  Diognetus,  but  waa 
probably  the  production  of  several  authors. — 9.  Proph- 
etic* (Xonojau). — 3.  Bosgi/cd,  probably  stories  relative 
to  Bacchus  snd  his  mysteries.  They  were  attributed 
by  some  to  Arignotes,  a  pupil  or  daughter  of  Pythsg 
on* — 4.  The  dcecent  to  Hade*  (H  i{  kliov  Karate - 
ate),  s  poem  of  great  antiquity,  ascribed,  among  oth- 
ers, to  Cercope. — 5.  Religion*  Rite*  ot  Mytterie* 
(TcAeroQ,  directions  for  worshipping  snd  appeasing 
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Km  gods ;  probably  by  Onomseritus. — At  lata  •»  tbe 

17th  century,  no  one  doubted  but  that  the  different 
works  which  bear  tbe  nan*  of  Orpheut,  or,  at  least,  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  either  the  productions  of 
Orpheus  himself,  or  of  Onomacritua,  who  wis  regard- 
ed as  the  restorer  of  these  ancient  poems.  The  learn- 
ed Huet  was  the  first  who,  believing  that  he  had  dis- 
covered m  them  traces  of  Christianity,  expressed  the 
suspicion  that  they  might  be  the  work  of  some  pious 
impostor.  In  1751,  when  Ruhnken  published  his  sec- 
ond critical  letter,  he  attacked  tbe  opinion  of  Huet, 
and  plaeed  the  composition  of  the  works  in  question 
in  the  tenth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Gesner 
went  atilt  farther,  and  in  hia  Prolegomena  Orphica, 
which  were  read  in  1759  at  the  University  of  Gottin- 
gen,  and  subsequently  placed  in  Hamberger's  edition 
of  Orpheus,  published  after  Oesner's  death,  he  declared 
that  he  had  found  nothing  in  these  poems  which  pre- 
vented the  belief  that  they  were  composed  before  the 
period  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  allowed,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that  they  might  have  been  retouched 
by  Onotnacritus.  Gesner  found  an  opponent  in  the 
celebrated  Valckenaer,  who  believed  the  author  of  the 
poems  in  question  to  have  belonged  to  the  Alexandre- 
an  school.  (Valck.,  ad  Herod.,  ed  Wetttting)  In 
1777,  Schneider  revived  and  developed  the  theory  of 
Huet.  (Schneider,  it  dubia  Carm.  Orphic,  auetoritate 
«  tetuttate. — Analect.  Crit.,  fate.  1.)    The  same 

Earns,  in  which  Kahnken  bad  found  a  diction  almost 
omeric,  and  Gesner  the  simple  style  of  remote  an- 
tiquity, appeared,  to  tbe  German  professor,  the  work 
of  a  later  Platonist,  initiated  into  the  tenets  of  Judaism 
and  the  mysteries  of  Christianity.  His  arguments, 
deduced  entirely  from  the  style  of  these  productions, 
were  strengthened  by  Thunmann  (If cue  phitolog.  Bib- 
liolhek,  vol.  4,  p.  298),  who  discovered  in  these  poems 
historical  and  geographical  errors  such  as  could  only 
have  been  committed:  by  a  writer  subsequent  to  the 
age  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes.  And  yet  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  Mannert,  arguing  from  the  acquaintance 
with  geographical  terms  displayed  by  tbe  author  of 
these  poems,  places  him  between  Herodotus  and  Pyth- 
ias. (Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  67.)  In  178*  Ruhnken  pub- 
lished a  new  edition  of  his  critical  letter,  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  refute  the  opinion  of  Schneider,  al- 
lowing, at  tbe  same  time,  that  tbe  position  assumed  by 
Valckenaer  was  not  an  improbable  one.  Tbe  discus- 
sion rested  here  for  twenty  years,  when  Schneider,  in 
his  edition  of  the  Argonautics  published  in  1803,  de- 
fended the  theory  which  he  had  supported  in  hia 
younger  days,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  however, 
some  modifications  ;  for  be  allowed  that  thevauthor  of 
the  Argonautics,  although  comparatively  modern,  had 
appropriated  to  himself  the  style  and  manner  of  the 
Alexandrean  school.  Two  years  after,  Hermann,  in 
a  memoir  annexed  to  bis  edition  of  the  Orphic*,  and 
subsequently  in  a  separate  dissertation,  supported 
with  rare  erudition  the  opinion  of  Huet,  and  that  which 
Schneider  had  advanced  in  1777.  After  giving  a  brief 
account  of  the  state  of  the  controversy,  Hermann  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  the  structure  of  the  Orphic  verse. 
He  first  indicates  the  progressive  modification  of  the 
hexameter  verse,  through  tbe  series  of  the  epic  and 
didactic  hexameter  writers,  pointing  out  the  gradual 
changes  which  it  underwent  from  the  time  of  Homer 
till  it  was  wholly  remodelled  by  Nonnus.  He  detects, 
in  the  hexameters  of  the  Orphic  poems,  those  peculiar- 
ities which  ahow,  aa  he  thinka,  that  their  author  must 
bare  lived  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
just  before  the  hexameter  verse  received  its  laat  con- 
siderable modification  under  the  hands  of  Nonnus. 
(Vid.  Nonnus.)  Five  German  critics.  Heyne,  Voss, 
Wolf,  Huscbke,  and  Konigsmann,  opposed  the  hypoth- 
esis of  Schneider  and  Hermann,  and  declared  in  favour 
of  Vslckenaer's  theory.  (Vote,  Vedic.  der  ubertetz. 
if  Hctiodut.—UL,  Recent.  Jen.  L.  Z.,  1806,  n.  188. 
«4I 


— Hutthie,  it  Orpkei  Argonaut,  Rett.,  1806,  tto  — 
KSmgtmam,  Prohu.  Oct.,  l8I6,4to.)— Tneaaiaor. 
ily  of  the  grammarian  Draco,  who  cites  the  Argonaut, 
ice  of  Orpheus,  having  been  strongly  urged  by  K6- 
nigsmann  against  Hermann,  tbe  latter  obtained  the 
work  of  Draco,  which  until  then  bad  remained  uned- 
ited, from  the  celebrated  Bast,  sod  published  it  at 
Leipsic  in  181*.  Draco  does,  in  fact,  cite  tbe  Argo- 
nautics, and  hia  authority  is  the  more  entitled  to  atten- 
tion, since  Hermann  himself  baa  shown  that  he  lived 
before  the  time  of  Apolkmius  Dyscotus,  and,  conse- 
quently, at  tbe  beginning  of  tbe  second  century; 
whereas,  before  this,  he  had  been  generally  assigned 
to  tbe  sixth  century.  (Compare  Tudmtm,  Gr» 
ehenlandt  ertte  Philotopken,  Lerpz.,  1780,  8vo.— 
Gerlach,  de  Hyrnnit  Orphieu  Commentttio,  Gift, 
1797,  8vo.)  Hermann,  however,  has  greatly  shakes 
the  authority  of  Draco,  and  leads  us  to  entertain  toe 
opinion  that  we  possess  only  an  extract  of  the  work, 
augmented  by  interpolations  and  marginal  glosses  that 
have  crept  into  tbe  text.  (SekdU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  ni 
I,  p.  38,  etqa .)  It  ia  even  probable  that  the  very  pert 
relating  to  Orpheus  waa  added  by  Constantine  Lescs- 
ris. — In  1834,  a  priie  dissertation  appeared  by  another 
German  scholar,  Bode.  (Orpheut  Poettnan  Gnu* 
rvm  Antiqitittrmttt,  6 Set.,  4to.)  Assuming  the  ipo- 
riousness  of  the  Orphic  poems,  the  author  aims  only 
to  establish  tbe  country,  age,  end  chancier  of  tbe 
poet ;  and  of  him,  not  aa  one  historical  personage,  bet 
only  as  tbe  representative  of  a  primeval  school  of 
bards.  By  a  learned  and  ingenious  train  of  argument, 
he  fixes  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Orphic 
school  about  tbe  18th  century  before  tbe  commence- 
ment of  the  Christian  era,  making  it  earner  than  tat 
time  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  be  assigns  to  the 
10th  century.— The  best  edition  of  the  Orphic*  it  that 
of  Hermann,  Lips.,  1808,  8vo.  Tbe  edition  of  Gee- 
ner  is  also  a  valuable  one,  Lip*.,  1764,  8vo.  Scott 
fer  publiahed  likewise  a  new  edition  of  the  Greek  ten 
in  1818,  ISmaj.,  for  tbe  nae  of  prat  lections  and  echoob 
(Hofmann,  Let.  BMiog.,  vol.  S,  p.  186.)  The  Or- 
phic fragments  are  given  by  Lobeek  in  his  Agbophe- 
mus,  Regiom.,  1889,  8vo.) 

ObthIa,  a  surname  of  Diana  at  Sparta.  At  ber  al- 
tar boys  were  scourged  during  tbe  festival  called  ft- 
amattigotit  (bia/uurrtyuoie).  The  young  aufieren 
were  called  Bomonicss.  (Vid.  Bomonicss,  and  Diane.) 

Oxthos,  the  dog  that  guarded  the  oxen  of  Geryon. 
He  had  two  beads,  and  was  sprang  from  the  union  of 
Echidna  and  Typhon.   (Apotlod,  3,  6.) 

OirosrinA  or  Oaosrim  Mows  (Ptolemy  giving* 
the  former  name,  and  Strabo  the  latter),  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  Spain  ;  properly  speaking,  a  continuation 
of  the  range  of  Huberts.  One  part  terminates,  in  the 
form  of  a  segment  of  a  circle,  on  the  coast  of  Murat 
and  Grenada,  while  two  anna  ere  sent  off  in  the  di- 
rection of  Batica,  one  of  which  pursues  nearly  t 
western  direction,  and  ia  called  Mona  Marianne,  now 
Sierra  Morena;  tbe  other  run*  more  to  the  south- 
west, nearer  the  coaat,  and  is  called  Mons  Ilipola,  now 
Sierra  Nevada,  ending  on  tbe  coast  at  Calpe  or  Gib- 
raltar.   (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  406.) 

OktyoTa,  I.  a  spot  near  the  port  of  Epheeos,  ihieklj 
planted  with  cypresses  and  other  trees,  and  watered 
by  the  little  river  Cenchrioa.  Latona  waa  said  by 
some  to  bave  been  delivered  here  of  her  twins.  The 
grove  was  filled  with  shrines,  and  adorned  with  statues 
by  the  hand  of  Scopes  end  other  eminent  sculptor*. 
(Sfre*.,  639.)  According  to  Chandler  (Tratelt  ia 
Atia  Minor,  p.  176),  this  part  of  the  coast  hss  under- 
gone considerable  alterations.  Ortygis  has  disappear- 
ed, the  land  having  encroached  on  tbe  sea.  (Cra- 
mer't  Aria  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  376.)— If.  An  island  ia 
the  bay  of  Syracuse,  forming  one  of  the  fin  quarters 
of  that  city.  The  colonists  under  Archies  first  set- 
tled here,  and  afterward  extended  to  Acradina  on  tbs 
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hi  uie  luraeum.    Accoraing  w  auMn, 
•poods  to  the  modern  Huttca,  in  Aragon. 
vol.  1,  p.  410.)    Ukext,  however,  place*  it* 
mat  of  the  city.    It  was  m  Osca  that  Sen 


■aJslaod  of  Sicily.  Ortygia  was  famed  for  containing 
the  celebrated  fount  of  Aretha aa.  The  earliest  men- 
tion of  this  island  is  found  in  Hesied  (Theog.,  1018). 
On  it  is  now  situate  the  greater  part  of  modern  Syra- 
cuse. (Gofler,  it  Situ  H  Orig.  Syraau.,  p.  39,  icq.) 
—III.  One  of  the  early  names  of  the  island  of  Dekw. 
(Fid.  Delos.) 

Orbs,  an  Egyptian  deity,  eon  of  Osiris  and  Isis. 
(Fid.  Hona.) 

Osc*.  a  town  of  Hispania  Baalics,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Turdetani.    According  to  Mannert,  it  cone- 
on.  (Gtogr., 
i  its  site  to  toe 

>  city.  It  was  in  Osca  that  Sertortus  col- 
looted  together,  from  the  varioua  nations  of  Spain,  the 
children  of  the  nobility,  and  placed  masters  over  them 
to  instruct  them  in  Greek  ana  Roman  literature.  Pin- 
larch  states,  that  this  had  the  appearance  only  of  an 
education,  to  prepare  them  for  being  admitted  citizens 
of  Koine;  but  that  the  children  were,  in  fact,  so  many 
hostage*.    (Ftt.  Scrttrr.) 

Oaci  or  Opici,  a  people  of  ancient  Italy,  who  seem 
to  hare  been  identical  with  the-Auoouee  or  Aurunci, 
and  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula. 
Some  ancient  writers  consider  the  Auaones  to  be  a 
branch  of  the  Oaci ;  others,  as  Polybius,  have  spoken 
of  them  aa  distinct  tribes,  but  this  appears  to  be  an 
error.  The  names  Opiau  and  Oitut  are  undoubtedly 
the  same.  Aristotle  (PobL,  7,  10)  calls  the  country 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Silarus,  Ausonia  and  Optcia ; 
and  other  ancient  writers  extended  the  name  much 
farther,  to  the  Straits  of  Sicily  ;  but  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  appears  to  have  been  occu- 
pied previously  by  the  CEnouiana,  a  Pelasgic  race, 
who  were  conquered  by  the  Lucantana  and  Bruttii. 
Coins,  one  of  the  earliest  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
of  Italy,  was  in  the  country  of  the  Opici.  The  early 
immigrations  of  the  IUyrians  or  Liburuiaus  along  the 
•astern  coast  of  Italy,  drove  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
from  the  lowlands  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  central 
Apennines,  whence  they  issued  under  the  various 
aamee  of  Sabrai,  Casci,  or  Latini  veteres.  .  There 
was  an  ancient  tradition  in  Italy,  in  the  time  of  the 
historian  Diony  sius,  of  a  sudden  irruption  of  strangers 
from  the  oppoaite  coast  of  the  Adriatic,,  which  caused 
a  general  commotion  and  dispersion  among  the  abo- 
riginal tribes.  Afterward  came  the  Hellenic  colonies, 
which  occupied  the  whole  seacoast  front  Mount  Gar- 
ganus  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  in  the  first 
and  second  centuries  of  Rome ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  the  population  of  the  southern  part  of  the  Ital- 
ian peninsula  became  divided  into  two  races,  the  tribes 
of  Aboriginal  or  Oacan  descent,  aucb  aa  the  Sabini, 
Samnites,  Lncani,  and  Bruttii,  who  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  highlands,  and  the  Greek  colonists  and 
their  descendants,  who  occupied  the  maritime  districts, 
hut  never  gained  possession  of  the  upper  or  Apennine 
regions.  Such  is  the  view  taken  by  Micali  and  other 
Italian  writers.  But  Niebohr  describes  the  Sabini, 
and  their  colonies  the  Samnites,  Lucani,  and  other 
tribes,  which  the  Roman  writers  called  by  the  general 
name  of  Sa Delimits,  as  a  people  distinct  from  the  Oaei 
or  Opici.  He  says,  after  Oato  and  other  ancient  his- 
torians, that  the  Sabini  issued  out  of  the  highlands  of 
the  central  Apennines,  near  Amiternom,  long  before 
the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  and,  driving  before  them 
the  Cascsne  or  Prisci  Latini,  who  were  an  Oscan 
tribe,  settled  themselves  in  the  country  which  has  to 
this  day  retained  the  name  of  Sabina.  Thence  they 
sent  ont  numerous  colonies,  one  of  which  penetrated 
into  the  land  of  the  Opicans,  and  became  the  Samnite 
people ;  and  afterward  the  Samnites  occupied  Cam- 
pania, and.  mixing  themselves  with  the  earlier  Oscan 

Sipulalioo,  settled  there  and  adopted  their  language, 
ot,  farther  on,  in  speaking  of  the  Sabini  and  Sabel- 
bana,  Niebohr  admits  the  probability  of  their  being 


originally  a  branch  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Opici  ot 
Oaci.  Micali  considers  the  Sabini,  Apuli,  Mesaapii, 
Csmpani,  Aurunci,  and  Volsci,  as  all  branches  of  the 
great  .Oscan  family. — The  Greeks,  being  superior  to 
the  native  tribes  in  refinement  and  mental  cultivation, 
affected  to  despise  them,  and  they  applied  to  the  na- 
tive Italian  tribes,  including  the  Romans,  the  epithet 
"Opican,"  as  a  word  of  contempt,  to  denote  barba- 
rism both  in  language  end  manners  ( Cole,  op.  Pit*., 
90,  1);  and  the  later  Roman  writer*  themselves 
adopted  the  expression  in  the  same  sense:  "  Old  lo- 

5 in"  waa  tantamount  to  a  barbarous  way  of  sneaking, 
□venal  says  (8,  207), "  Et  dmina  Opici  rodcbanl  car- 
tntmi  entree,"  where  Opici  is  equivalent  to  "  earoe- 
Hi"  and  Ausonius  (Pro/.,  22,  3)  uses  "  Opicat  char- 
tee"  in  the  sense  of  rode,  unpolished  composition*. 
The  Oacan  language  was  the  parent  of  the  dialects  of 
the  native  tribes  from  the  Tiber  to  the  extremity  of 
the  peninsula,  Sabini,  Hernici,  Marsi,  Samnites,  Sidi- 
cini,  Lucani,  and  Bruttii,  while  in  the  regions  north  of 
the  Tiber  the  Etrurian  predominated.  Livy  (10,  20) 
mentions  the  Oacan  aa  being  the  language  of  the  Sam- 
nites. The  older  Latin  writers,  and  especially  En- 
nius,  have  many  Oacan  words  and  Oscan  terminations. 
The  Oscan  language  continued  to  be  understood  at 
Rome  down  to  a  later  period  of  the  empire,  and  the 
Fibula  AteiUma,  which  were  in  the  Oscan  tongue, 
were  highly  relished  by  the  great  body  of  tbe  people. 
In  the  Social  war,  the  Confederates,  who  were  chiefly 
communities  of  Oscan  descent,  stamped  Oscan  legends 
on  their  coin*.  In  Campania  and  Samnium,  the  Oa- 
can continued  to  be  the  vulgar  tongue  long  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  a*  appears  from  several  monuments, 
and  especially  from  the  Oscan  inscriptions  found  at 
Pompeii.  (Weak,  Start*  degli  Antichi  Popoli  Itali- 
an, ch.  89.— Id,  Allot,  pi.  120.— De  brio.  Plan  of 
Pompeii,  pi  4.)— The  Oscan  race,  like  tbe  Etruscan, 
appears  to  have  been,  from  the  remotest  times,  strong- 
ly under  the  influence  of  religious  rites  and  laws  (Fet- 
tut,  t.  v.  Oteum);  and  the  primitive  manners  and  aim- 
pie  morals  of  the  Oacan  and  Sabine  tribes,  as  well  a* 
their  bravery  in  arms,  have  been  extolled  by  the  Ro- 
man writers,  among  others  by  Virgil  (JEn.,  7,  728, 
ttqq.)  and  Silias  Italicus  (8.  626,  teqq.).— Concern- 
ing the  scanty  remains  of  the  Oscan  language  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  the  following  may  be  consult- 
ed :  "  Lingum  Otca  Specimen  Singulare,  quod  tu- 
yere*! Nolo,  in  marmore  Mutai  Seminarii,"  which  is 
given  by  Passe n  in  his  "  Pictura  Etrutcorum  in  Vat- 
adit,"  dec.,  Some,  3  vol*,  fol.,  17C7-75;  and  alee 
Goarint,  in  hi*  "  In  Otca  Epigrammata  nonnulla 
Cammenpriut,"  Naples,  1830,  8ro,  where  several 
Oscan  inscriptions  are  found  collected ;  but  particu- 
larly the  learned  work  of  Grotefend,  "  Rudiment*. 
Lingual  Otca,"  Hamun.,  1840.  Another  work  of 
the  last-mentioned  writer,  entitled  "  Rudimenta  Law- 
gum  Umbrica,"  Hannov ,  1835,  cVc.,  is  also  worthy 
of  being  consulted.  Grotefend  makes  both  the  Oscan 
and  tbe  l,atin  come  from  the  Umbrian  language. 
(Encycl.  De.  Knowl,  vol.  17,  p.  47.— Niebuhr,  Rom. 
Hut.,  vol  1,  p.  65,  Cambr.  trantl.) 
.  Osiers,  one  of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  was 
brother  of  lata,  and  the  father  of  floras.  Hie  history 
is  given  in  the  first  book  of  Diodorus,  and  in  Plutarch's 
treatise  "  On  hit  and  Otirit ;"  but  it  ia  not  improb- 
able that  the  genuine  Egyptian  traditions  respecting 
the  deity  had  been  considerably  corrupted  at  the  time 
of  these  writers.  According  to  their  accounts,  how- 
ever, Osiris  was  the  first  who  reclaimed  the  Egyptian* 
from  a  state  of  barbarism,  and  taught  them  agriculture 
and  Vie  various  arts  and  sciences.  After  he  had  in- 
troduced civilization  among  his  own  subjects,  he  re- 
solved to  visit  the  other  nations  of  the  world  and  con- 
fer on  them  the  eame  blessing  He  accordingly  com- 
mitted the  administration  of  his  kingdom  to  Isis,  hit 
sister  and  queen,  and  gave  her  Hermes  to  assist  bet 
n  943 
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la  aotrncil,  and  Hercules  to  oeoimaad  her  troop*, 
leaving  collected  a  large  army  himself,  he  visited  ia 
eaecession  Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  India,  and  thence 
nurebad  through  Central  Aaie  into  Europe,  instruct- 
ing the  nation*  in  sgrioultars,  and  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences. He  left  hie  sen  lfacedon  in  Thrace  and  Ma- 
cedonia, and  committed  the  cultivation  of  the  land  of 
Attica  to  Triatoleoras.  After  visiting  aU  parts  of  the 
inhabited  world,  be  returned  to  Egypt,  when  be  was 
murdered  toon  after  his  arrival  by  nis  brother  Typhon, 
who  cot  up  his  body  into  twenty-six  parts,  and  divided 
k  among  the  conspirators  who  bad  aided  bin  in  the 
marder  of  bis  brother.  These  parts  were  afterward, 
with  one  exception,  discovered  by  I  sis,  who  enclosed 
each  of  them  in  a  statue  of  wax,  made  to  resemble 
Osiris,  and  distributed  them  through  different  parts  of 
Egypt. — Other  forms  of  the  legend  may  be  round  in 
dealer's  elaborate  work  (Symookk,  vol.  1,  p.  849, 
ttqq. — Symoolik,  par  GuignuuU,  vol.  1,  at.  1,  p.  889, 
**<iq  \  For  some  remarks  explanatory  of  h,  consah 
the  article  IaU. — Herodotus  informs  us  (t,  48),  thai 
the  festival  of  Osiris  waa  celebrated  in  almost  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Bacchus.  It  appears,  howev- 
er, not  improbable,  that  the  worship  of  Osiris  was  in- 
troduced into  Egypt,  in  common  with  the  aria  and  sci- 
ences, from  the  Ethiopian  Meroe.  We  learn  from 
Herodotus  (3,  89),  that  Annum  and  Osiris  ware  the 
national  deities  of  Meroe,  and  we  are  told  by  Diodorus 
fS,  8)  that  Osiris  led  a  colony  from  Ethiopia  into 
Egypt.— Osiris  was  venerated  under  the  form  of  the 
sacred  bulls  Apis  and  Mnevis  (Died.  Sic.,  1,  SI) ;  and 
as  it  ia  usual  in  the  Egyptian  symbolical  language  to 
represent  their  deities  with  human  forms,  and  with 
the  heads  of  the  animate  which  were  their  representa- 
tives, we  find  statues  of  Osiris  with  the  home  of  a 
<  bull.  (Egyptian  Antitputitt,  vol.  8,  p.  895.)  Osiris, 
m  common  with  Isis,  presided  ever  the  world  below ; 
and  it  ia  not  uncommon  to  find  him  represented  on 
mils  of  papyrus,  aa  sitting  in  judgment  on  departed 
spirits.  His  usual  attributes  sre  the  high  cap,  the 
Sail  or  whip,  and  the  crosier.  (Bneyd.  Us.  Knout., 
rot.  IT,  p.  49.— Cory,  Horapotto  Mlous,  p.  194,  pi.  8.) 

Osmrfi,  a  people  of  Gains  Lugdunensis  Tenia,  an 
the  coast  of  the  Mare  Britanaiewn,  and  at  the  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Trades  Armorfcus.  Then- 
country,  according  to  some,  answers  to  the  modern 
Lion  and  Trtguier ;  but,  according  te  D'Anville, 
their  chief  city  was  Vorgannum,  now  Korhez,  in  Ba*M 
Brttogne.  (Gat.,  B.  G.,  9,  34. — Id.  it.,  8, 9,  Ac  — 
Lmavre,  hid.  Oeogr.,  ad.  Cat.,  s.  e.) 

Osrhoxni,  a  district  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  north- 
western section  of  the  country.    ( Vid.  Mesopotamia.) 

Ossa,  I.  a  celebrated  mountain,  or,  mora  correctly, 
mountain-range  of  Thessaly,  extending  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Peneus  slong  the  Magnesian  coast  to  the 
chain  of  Pelion.  It  was  supposed  that  Ossa  and 
Olympus  were  once  united,  but  that  an  earthquake 
had  rent  them  asunder  (Herod.,  7,  138. — JElian,  V. 
H-,  3, 1),  forming  the  vale  of  Tempe.  ( Vid  Tempe.) 
Ossa  was  one  or  the  mountains  which  the  giants,  in 
their  war  with  the  gods,  piled  upon  Olympus  in  order 
to  ascend  to  the  heavens.  (Ham  ,  04.,  1 1,  818,  seqq. 
— Virg.,  Georg.,  I,  888.)  The  modern  nsme  is  Ait- 
toto,  or,  according  to  DodweH,  Kiiiaho*  (Kisssvos). 
"  Mount  Ossa,"  observes  DodweH,  "  which  does  not 
sppcar  so  high  ss  Pelion,  is  much  lower  than  Olympus. 
Ir  rises  gradually  to  a  point,  which  appears  about  5000 
.  feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain;  but  I  speak  only 
from  conjecture."  (Tour,  vol.  8,  p.  188. — Cromer' 'i 
Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  483.) — it.  A  amall  town  of 
Macedonia,  in  the  territory  of  Biaaltia,  and  situate  on 
a  river  (probably  the  Basaltes)  falling  into  the  Stry- 
mon. 

OstIa,  a  celebrated  town  and  harbour,  at  the  mouth 
ef  the  river  Tiber,  in  Italy.  It  was  the  port  of  Rome, 
sad  its  nsme  even/  now  continues  unchanged,  though 


few  vestiges  remain  of  its  ancient  greataeaa.  AHha> 
terians  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  Quia  la  A> 
ens  Marcioa.  (Lie.,  1, 33.— Aon.  HaL,  8, 44.-flor, 
t,  4.)  That  it  was  a  Roman  colony  we  learn  frost 
Floras  (I.  t. — Compare  Stnee.,  1,  16. — Teat.,  Hitu, 
1,  80).  When  the  Romans  began  to  bare  ships  ef 
war,  Ostia  became  a  place  of  greater  importance,  and  i 
Sect  was  constants/  stationed  than  to  guard  tbe  moots 
of  the  Tiber,  (tie.,  88,  11  et  »7.—Ii.,  83, 8tWi, 
87,  88.)  it  was  beta  that  the  statue  of  Cybele  wu 
received  with  due  solemnity  by  Scipio  Naeiea,  whei 
the  public  voice  bad  selected  him  for  that  duty,  as  the 
bast  cttisen  of  Rome.  (Lmy,  89,  14.— Hcrtdm, 
1,11,10.)  In  the  civil  wars,  Ostis  fell  into  the  baaei 
of  Marios,  sod  wae  toeated  with  savage  crsstty.  (£*, 
Evil.,  79.)  Cicero,  ia  one  of  bis  orations,  ill  win 
with  indignation  to  lbs  capture  of  the  fleet  stationed 
at  Ostia  by  some  pirates.  (Pro.  L.  MsuU.)  TW 
town  and  colony  of  Ostia  wen  distant  only  tauten 
miles  from  Rome,  bat  the  port  itself,  according  to  us 
Itineraries,  wss  st  tbe  mouth  ef  tbe  ..Tiber ;  unJeae  « 
be  thought  with  Vulpine,  that  the  town  and  harbour, 
with  all  their  dependencies,  might  occupy  an  stteat 
of  three  miles  along  the  river.  (Vet.  let.,  t,  I.e. 
188.)  Then  is  some  diffienlty,  however,  in  uce> 
tuning  the  exact  skaatioa  of  the  harbour,  from  the 
change  which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  da 
mouth  of  the  river  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  ign, 
Even  the  number  of  its  channels  is  a  disputed  poixt. 
Ovid  seems  to  point  oat  two  (Fast.,  4, 891.— flei, 
4,  889),  but  Dionysias  Periegetes_  positively  bum 
that  there  was  bat  one.  Tbe 


may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that,  in  tbe  gear- 
rapier's  tram,  the  right  branch  of  the  river  mini 
alone  be  used  for  tbe  purposes  of  navigation,  and  that 
the  other  stream  was  too  insignificant  and  shallow  for 
the  reception  of  ships  of  say  ana.  The  two  at  mm 
still  exist ;  tbe  left  ia  called  Kumars,  tbe  right,  at 
which  tbe  Porta*  August!  waa  situate,  is  known  bj 
the  name  of  Rwmeemo. — According  to  Pro  torch,  Jo- 
hns Cesar  waa  the  first  who  turned  his  attention  a 
the  construction  of  a  port  at  Ostis,  by  raising  then  i 
mole  and  other  works ;  bat  it  was  to  the  Empew 
Claudius  that  this  harbour  seems  indebted  for  ill  tn 
magnificence  ascribed  to  it  by  antiquity.  Suetonhn, 
m  his  life  of  that  prince,  bit  given  ue  a  detailed  u- 
count  of  the  formation  of  this  narbour  with  its  phim 
(c  80.— Compare  Dio  Cart.,  80,  11.— PHn.,  88.  ». 
—Id.,  88,  18  et  40).  It  is  generally  supposed  uat 
Trajan  rabseqnently  improved  and  beautified  the  pot 
of  Ostia ;  but  the  only  authority  for  euch  a  sappowtioa 
is  derived  from  tbe  schohast  on  Juvenal,  in  his  co» 
mentary  on  the  passage  where  that  poet  describes  tat 
entrance  of  Catullus  into  this  haven  (13,  76).  It  a 
not  improbable,  however,  that  the  scholiast  might  con- 
found the  harbour  of  Ootia  with  that  of  Genhrm  Celhr 
— In  process  of  time,  s  considerable  town  was  formed 
around  the  harbour  ef  Ootia,  which  was  itself  ciDed 
Portus  Augasti,  or  simply  Portue;  and  a  road  wit 
constructed  thence  to  the  capital,  which  took  the  name 
of  Via  Portuensis.  Ostia,  aa  has  been  remarked,  at- 
tained the  summit  of  its  prosperity  end  importance 
under  Claudius,  who  alwaya  testified  a  peculiar  regard 
for  this  colony.  It  seems  to  have  flourished  likewise 
under  Vespasisn,  and  even  ss  late  as  the  reign  of  Tro- 
jan ;  for  Pliny  the  younger  informs  us,  when  descri- 
bing his  Lsorentrne  vills,  that  be  derived  most  of  his 
household  supplies  from  Delia.  In  tbe  time  of  rre- 
copius,  however,  this  city  was  nearly  deserted,  all  in 
commerce  and  population  having  been  transported  to 
the  neighbouring  Portue  Augusti.  The  same  writer 
gives  a  fuD  account  of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  tbe 
Tiber  at  this  period ;  from  him  we  learn,  that  tbe  island 
which  was  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  two  branch- 
es of  that  river  was  called  Sacra.  (Jler.  Got.,  I  — 
Compare  Rutil.,  fir*.,  1, 169.)  Tbe  salt  marshes  ferav 
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n  by  Aneoa  Marcius,  at  the  first  foundation  of  Oatia 
(La.,  1,  33),  still  subsist  near  the  site  now  called 
Oetme  del  Sale.   (Cramer'*  Anc.  Inly,  toI.  2,  p. 
11,  teqq.) — "  Nothing,"  observes  a  modern  traveller, 
"can  be  more  dreary  than  the  ride  from  Rome  to 
ihia  once  magnificent  seaport.    You  issue  out  of  the 
Porta  San  Paola,  and  proceed  through  a  continued 
aceue  of  dismal  and  neart- sinking  desolation ;  no 
Balds,  no  dwellings,  no  trees,  no  landmarks,  no  marks 
af  cultivation,  except  a  few  scanty  patches  of  corn, 
thinly  scattered  over  the  waste  ;  and  huts,  like  wig- 
wams, to  abetter  the  wretched  and  half-starved  people 
that  are  doomed  to  live  on.  this  field  of  death.  The 
Tiber,  rolling  turbidly  along  in  its  solitary  course, 
seems  sullenly  to  behold  the  altered  so  tinea  that  have 
withered  around  him.   A  few  miles  from  Octia  we 
entered  upon  a  wilderness  indeed.    A  dreary  swamp 
extended  all  around,  intermingled  with  thickets,  through 
which  roamed  wild  buffaloes,  the  only  inhabitants  of 
the  waste.  A  considerable  part  of  the  way  was  upon 
toe  ancient  pavement  of  the  Via  Osliensis,  in  some 
pieces  in  good  preservation,  in  others  broken  up  and 
destroyed.   When  this  failed  as,  the  road  was  exe- 
crable.  The  modern  fortifications  of  Oatia  appeared 
before  ns  long  before  we  reached  them.    At  length 
we  entered  its  gate,  guarded  by  no  sentinel ;  on  its 
bastions  appeared  no  soldier;  no  children  ran  from 
its  houses  to  gaze  at  the  rare  splendour  of  a  carriage ; 
so  passenger  was  seen  in  the  grass-grown  street.  It 
presented  the  strange  spectacle  of  a  town  without  in- 
habitants.  After  some  beating  and  hallooing,  on  the 
part  of  the  coachman  and  lackey,  at  lbs  abut-up  door 
of  one  of  the  houses,  a  woman,  unclosing  the  shutter 
of  an  upper  window,  presented  her  ghastly  face ;  and, 
baring  first  carefully  reconnoitred  us,  slowly  and  reluc- 
tantly admitted  us  into  her  wretched  hovel    '  Where 
an  all  the  people  of  the  town  V.  we  inquired.  'Dead,' 
was  the  brief  reply.   The  fever  of  the  malaria  annually 
carries  off  almost  all  whom  necessity  confines  to  this 
pestilential  region.    But  this  waa  the  month  of  April, 
tie  season  of  comparative  health,  and  we  learned,  on 
mere  strict  inquiry,  that  the  population  of  Oatia,  at 
present,  nominally  consisted  of  twelve  men,  four  wom- 
en, no  children*  and  two  priests. — Too  ruins  of  old 
Oatia  are  farther  in  the  wilderness.   The  sea  is  now 
two  miles,  or  nearly,  from  the  ancient  port.  The 
cause  of  this,  in  •  great  measure,  seems  to  be,  that 
the  extreme  flatness  of  the  land  does  not  allow  the 
Tiber  to  carry  off  the  immense  quantity  of  earth  and 
mod  its  turbid  waters  bring  down ;  and  the  more  that 
■  deposited,  the  mora  sluggishly  it  flows,  and  thus  the 
shore  rises,  the  sea  recedes,  and  the  marshes  extend. 
The  marshy  insula,  sacra,  in  the  middle  of  the  river, 
is  now  inhabited  by  wild  buffaloes.    We  had  intended 
to  cross  to  the  sacred  island,  and  from  thence  to  the 
village  of  Fiumeeino,  on  the  other  side,  where  there 
are  said  to  be  still  some  noble  remains  of  ancient 
Porto,  particularly  of  the  mole,  but  a.  sudden  storm 
prevented  us."    (Rome  in  Ike  Nineteenth  Century, 
vol.  2,  p.  440.) 

OstosIos  ScAfSu,  a  governor  of  Britain  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius,  who  defeated  and  took  priaoner  the 
famous  Caractacus.  He  died  A.D.  55.  (Tacit.,  Ann-, 
«,  36.) 

OsTaoadTHja,  or  Eastern  Goths,  a  division  of  the 
great  Gothic  nation,  who  settled  in  Pannonia  in  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era,  whence  they  extended  their 
dominion  over  Noricom,  Rhetia,  snd  IHyricum.  About 
482  or  483  A.D.,  their  king  Theodoric  wss  serving 
as  an  auxiliary  under  the  Emperor  Zeno,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  Syria.  On  hie  return  to  Constanti- 
nople, Theodoric,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
historian  Evagriua,  fearing  Zeno's  jealousy  of  his  suc- 
cess, retired  into  Pannonia  in  487,  where  he  collected 
an  army,  and  in  the  following  year  marched  into  Italy, 
with  all  his  tribe,  men,  women,  and  children,  and,  as 
AD 


appears,  with  the  tonaent  of  Zeno  himself,  who  wish- 
ed to  remove  the  Ostrogoths  from  bis  territories. 
Theodoric  defeated  Odoacer  in  various  battles,  took 
him  prisoner,  and  some  time  after  pot  him  to  death. 
Upon  this  event,  Theodoric  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Anastssius.  the  emperor  of  Constantinople,  who  trans- 
mitted to  him,  in  return,  the  purple  vest,  and  acknowl- 
edged him  aa  King  of  Italy.  It  appears  that  both 
Theodoric  and  hie  predecessor  Odoacer  acknowledged, 
nominally  at  least,  the  supremacy  of  the  Eastern  em- 
peror. The  rest  of  the  history  of  the  Ostrogoths  is 
connected  with  that  of  Theodoric,  who  established  his 
dynasty  over  Italy,  which  is  generally  styled  the  reign 
of  the  Goths  in  that  country.  (Eneycl.  He.  Knmel., 
vol.  IT,  p.  56.) 

Osyiiavotas,  a  king  of  Egypt,  the  same  with  Ame- 
proph  or  Pbamenoph.  ( Vid.  Memnon,  and  Memno- 
nium.)  Jablonski  makes  Osymanydaa  equivalent  in 
meaning  to  "dans  vocem,"  voice- emitting,  (fee. 
JSgypt.,  p.  29,  p.  97.— Compare  Crcuter,  Symbolik, 
par  Guigniaut,  vol.  1,  p.  482.) 

Otbo,  I.  Maicds  Silvio  a,  was  bom  A.D.  31  or  82. 
He  was  descended  of  an  honourable  family,  which 
originally  came  from  Ferentinum,  and  which  traced  its 
origin  to  the  Lucumones  of  Etroria.  His  grandfather, 
who  belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  waa  made  a  sen- 
ator through  the  influence  of  Livia  Augusta,  but  did 
not  rise  higher  in  office  than  the  prmtorship.  His  fa- 
ther, Lucius  Otbo,  was  advanced  to  offices  of  great 
honour  and  trust  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  whom  be 
•is  said  to  have  resembled  so  closely  in  person  ss  to 
hsve  been  frequently  taken  for  a  near  relation.  Mar- 
ens  Otbo  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Nero  during  the 
early  years  of  his  reign,  and  his  associate  in  his  ex- 
cesses and  debaucheries ;  but  Nero's  love  for  Poppas, 
whom  Otbo  had  seduced  from  her  husband,  and  to 
whom  he  was  greatly  attached,  produced  a  coolness 
between  them,  and  this  rivalry  for  the  affections  of  an 
unprincipled  woman  would  soon  have  terminated  in 
the  ruin  of  Otbo,  had  not  Seneca  procured  for  toe  lat- 
ter the  government  of  Lnsitania,  to  which  he  was  sent 
ss  into  a  kind  of  honourable  exile.  In  this  province, 
which  he  governed,  according  to  Suetonius  (  Vit.  Otho- 
mis,  3X  with  great  justice,  he  remained  for  ten  yean ; 
and  afterward  took  an  active  part  in  opposition  to 
Nero,  and  in  placing  Galba  on  the  throne,  A.D.  68. 
Otho  appears  to  have  expected,  aa  the  reward  of  hie 
services,  that  he  would  be  declared  hie  successor; 
bnt  when  Galba  proceeded  to  adopt  Piso  Licinianua, 
Otho  formed  a  conspiracy  among  the  guards,  who  pro- 
claimed him  emperor,  and  put  Galba  to  death  after  a 
reign  of  only  seven  months.  Otbo  commenced  hie 
reign  by  ingratiating  himself  with  the  soldiery,  whom 
Galba  bad  unwisely  neglected  to  conciliate.  He 
yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  putting  to  death 
Tigelliua,  who  had  been  the  chief  minister  of  Nero's 
pleasures,  snd  be  acquired  considerable  popularity  by 
his  wise  and  judicious  administration.  He  was,  bow- 
ever,  scarcely  seated  upon  the  throne,  before  he  was 
called  upon  to  oppose  Vitelline,  who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  legions  in  Germany  a  few 
daya  before  the  death  of  Galba.  ViteHius,  who  wis 
of  sn  indolent  disposition,  sent  forward  Caseins,  one  of 
his  generals,  to  secure  the  passes  ef  the  Alps,  while 
he  himself  remained  in  his  camp  upon  the  Rhine.  Otho 
quickly  collected  a  urge  army  and-  marched  against 
Csrcina,  while  he  sent  his  fleet  to  reduce  to  obedience 
Liguria  and  Galna  Nsrbonensis.  (Compere  Tacitus, 
Agrie.,  c.  7.)  At  first  Otho  waa  completely  success- 
ful. Liguria  snd  Gallia  Nsrbonensis  submitted  to  his 
authority,  while  Csecina  was  repulsed  with  considera- 
ble loss  in  an  attack  upon  Plaeentia.  Canine  encoun- 
tered eubaequently  a  second  check.  But,  shortly  after, 
Otbo' a  army  wss  completely  defeated  by  the  troops  of 
Vitelline,  in  a  bard-fought  battle  near  Bebriacum,  a  vil- 
lage on  the  Be,  southwest  of  Mantua.    Otho,  who 
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does  not  appear,  however,  to  hive  been  deficient  in 
•bravery,  bad  been  persusded,  for  the  security  of  his 
person,  to  retire  before  the  battle  to  Brixellum ;  a 
step  which  tended,  as  Tacitus  has  observed,  to  occa- 
sion his  defest.  When  he  waa  informed  of  the  result 
of  the  conflict,  he  refused  to  make  any  farther  effort 
for  the  empire,  but  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  fail- 
ing upon  bis  sword,  at  the  age  of  37  according  to 
Tacitus  {Hut.,  3,  SO},  or  of  38  according  to  Sueto- 
nius (Vtt.  Oth.,  c.  11),  after  reigning  95  days.  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  life  of  Otbo,  relates  that  the  soldiers  im- 
mediately buried  his  body,  that  it  might  not  be  exposed 
to  indignity  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
and  erected  a  plain  monument  over  his  grave,  with  the 
simple  inscription,  "  To  the  memory  of  Marcus  Otbo. " 
The  early  debaucheries  of  Otho  threw  a  stain  upon  his 
reputation,  which  his  good  conduct  in  LusiUnisand  his 
mildness  as  emperor  aid  not  altogether  remove.  The 
treatment  which  he  received  from  Nero  might  in  some 
degree  justify  bis  rebellion  sgainst  that  prince  ;  but  no 
palliation  can  be  found  for  the  treason  and  cruelty  with 
which  he  was  chargeable  toward  a  Qalba.  In  all  things 
his  actions  were  marked  by  a  culpable  extreme ;  and 
perhaps  both  the  good  and  the  evil  which  appeared  in 
his  life  were  the  result  of  circumstances  rather  than  of 
virtuous  principles  or  of  fixed  and  incurable  depravity. 
(Tacit.,  Mitt.,  lib.  1  et  %— Sutton.,  Vit.  Of  Aon. — 

Plut.,  Vit.  Othtm  Dio  Cat.,  lib.  64.— Biteyei.  Vt. 

Knout.,  vol.  17,  p.  59. — Eneyel.  Metropol.,  div.  3, 
vol.  S,  p.  407,  teqj.) — II.  L.  Roscius,  a  tribune  of  the 
commons,  who,  in  the  year  that  Cicero  was  consul, 
proposed  and  caused  to  be  passed  the  well-known  law 
which  allowed,  the  equestrian  order  particular  seats  in 
the  theatre.  The  equites,  previous  to  this,  sat  promis- 
cuously with  the  commons.  By  this  new  regulation 
of  Otho's,  the  commons  considered  themselves  dishon- 
oured, and  biased  snd  insulted  Otho  when  he  appeared 
in  the  theatre:  the  equites,  on  the  other  hand,  receiv- 
ed him  with  load  plaudits.  The  commons  repeated 
their  hissings  and  the  knights  their  applause,  until  at 
laat  they  came  to  mutual  reproaches,  and  the  whole 
theatre  presented  a  scene  of  the  greatest  disorder. 
Cicero,  being  informed  of  the  disturbance,  came  and 
summoned  the  people  to  the  temple  of  Bellona,  where, 
partly  by  bis  reproofs, and  partly  by  bis  persuasive  elo- 
quence, he  so  wrought  upon  them  thst  they  return- 
ed to  the  theatre,  loudly  testified  their  approbation  of 
Otbo,  and  strove  with  the  equites  which  should  show 
him  the  most  honour.  The  speech  delivered  on  this 
occasion  wss  afterward  reduced  to  writing.  It  is  now 
lost,  but,  having  been  delivered  extempore,  it  affords 
a  strong  example  of  the  persuasive  nature  of  his  elo- 
quence. One  topic  which  he  touched  on  in  this  ora- 
tion, and  the  only  one  of  which  we  have  any  hint  from 
antiquity,  was  his  reproaching  the  rioters  for  their  want 
of  taste,  in  creating  a  tumult  while  Roscius  wss  per- 
forming on  the  stage.  (Lavy,  Epi.,  99.—  Horat., 
EpUt.,  1,  1,  62.— Jw>.,  ■Set.,  3,  169  —  VtU.  Pattre., 
2, 32.— Fits*, Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  147;) 

OtAsys,  a  mountain-range  of  Tbessaly,  which, 
branching  out  of  Tymphrestus,  one  of  the  highest 
points  in  the  chain  of  Pindus,  closed  the  great  baain 
of  Thessaly  to  the  south,  and  served  at  the  aame  lime 
to  divide  the  waters  which  flowed  northward  into  the 
Peneus  from  those  received  by  the  Sperchius.  This 
mountain  is  often  celebrated  by  the  poets  of  antiquity. 
(Eurip.,  Aleett,  683  —  Theoer.,  ItyU.,  3, 43. — Virg., 
Jin. ,  7, 674. — Lucan,  6, 337. )  A  t  present  it  is  known 
by  the  different  names  of  HelUmo,  Variboto,  and  Go  li- 
ra. (Pouqueville,  vol.  3,  p.  394.  —  Cramer'*  Aw.. 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  412.) 

Or  us  and  Emiix-ras,  sons  of  Neptune.  (Vid. 
Aloidae.) 

Ovioios  Naso,  P.,  a  celebrated  poet,  born  at  Sol- 
mo  (now  Sulmana),  a  town  lying  en  the  river  Pf  s- 
cara,  in  the  territory  of  the  Peligni,  st  the  distance  of 
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ninety  miles  from  Rome.    Ovid  cane  into  the  mud 
A.U.C.  71 1,  the  memorable  year  in  which  Cicero  wh 
murdered,  and  on  the  very  day  when  the  two  consult, 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  fell  at  the  battle  of  Marina.  The 
events  of  his  life  are  chiefly  known  from  his  own  wri- 
tings, and  more  particularly  from  the  tenth  elegy  of 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Tristta.  Ovid  wss  of  in  eqoes- 
trian  family,  and  was  brought  to  Rome  at  an  earl; 
period  of  life,  along  with  an  elder  brother,  to  befolti 
instructed  in  the  arte  and  teaming  of  the  capital. 
(Tritt;  4,  10.)   He  soon  disclosed  an  inclination  to- 
wards poetry ;  but  he  waa  for  some  time  diundei 
from  a  prosecution  of  the  art  by  bis  father,  wboie 
chief  object  was  to  snake  him  an  accomplished  orator 
and  patron,  snd  thereby  open  up  to  him  the  path  to 
civic  honours.    The  time  was  indeed  past  when  polit- 
ical harangues  from  the  rostra  paved  the  way  to  iSe 
consulship  or  to  the  government  of  wealthy  provinces, 
but  distinction  and  emolument  might  yet  be  attained 
by  eminence  in  judicial  proceedings,  and  by  sncb  elo- 
quence aa  the  servile  deliberations  of  the  aetata  nil 
permitted.  Ovid,  accordingly,  seems  to  have  paid  con- 
siderable attention  to  those  studies  which  might  qual- 
ify him  to  shine  as  •  patron  in  the  Forum,  or  procure 
for  him  •  voice  in  a  submissive  senate.   He  practised 
the  srt  of  oratory,  and  not  without  success,  in  the 
schools  of  the  rhetoricians  Areimia  Fuscus  and  Fa- 
cias Latro,  the  two  most  eminent  teachers  of  that 
time.    Seneca,  the  rhetorician,  who  himself  had  btari 
him  practising  declamation  before  Fuscus,  informs  at, 
that  he  surpassed  all  his  fellow-students  in  ingenoin : 
but  he  harangued  in  a  sort  of  poetics]  prose ;  be  to 
deficient  in  methodical  arrangement,  and  he  indulged 
too  freely  in  digressions,  aa  also  m  the  introduction  i 
the  commonplaces  of  disputation.    He  rarely  declte* 
ed,  moreover,  except  on  ethical  subjects ;  snd  pre- 
ferred delivering  those  sort  of  persuasive  harsngss 
which  have  been  termed  Suatorue.  (Seme.,  Cosnw, 
2,  10.)   After  having  assumed  the  Toga  Ftrilw.and 
completed  the  usual  course  of  rhetorical  tuition  it 
Rome,  be  proceeded  to  finish  his  education  at  Atbaot 
It  is  not  known  whether  he  made  much  progress  a 
philosophy  during  bis  stay  m  that  city ;  not,  horn  tee 
tenour  of  many  of  hia  works,  it  sppeare  probable  tbst 
he  bad  at  least  studied  physics,  and  that  is  msrah  be 
bad  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  school,  n 
company  with  jEratttos  Mscer,  he  visited  the  not 
illustrious  cities  of  Asia  (Ep.  a  Fonts,  2,  10);  as) 
on  hia  wav  back  to  Rome  he  pasaed  with  him  ia» 
Sicily.    He  remained  nearly  a  year  at  Syracuse,  mi 
thence  made  several  agreeable  excursions  through  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tbe  island.    After  his  return  to  Ross, 
and  on  attaining  the  suitable  age,  Ovid  held  sncce* 
ivety  several  of  the  lower  judicial  offices  of  tbe  suit 
and  also  frequently  acted  aa  arbiter,  highly  to  the  saw- 
faction  of  litigants  whose  causes  be  decided.  (Trut, 
2,  98.)   These  evocations,  however,  were  speedily  re- 
linquished.   The  rather  of  Ovid  had  for  some  use 
restrained  his  son's  inclination  towarda  poetry ;  bat 
the  arguments  he  deduced  against  its  cultivation,  from 
the  stale  example  of  the  poverty  of  Homer  (7Vi*f..  4, 
10),  were  now  receiving  an  almost  practical  refuta- 
tion in  the  court  favour  and  affluence  of  Virgil  at* 
Horace.    The  death,  too,  of  bis  elder  brother,  by  lett- 
ing Ovid  sole  heir  to  a  fortune  ample  enough  to  sat- 
isfy his  wants,  finally  induced  him  to  abandon  the  pro- 
fession to  which  be  bad  been  destined,  and  bid  adieu  si 
once  to  public  affairs  and  the  clamours  of  the  Forum 
Henceforth,  accordingly,  Ovid  devoted  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  Muses ;  though  he  joined  with  tow 
purer  worship  tbe  enjoyment  of  all  those  plessurea  o 
life  which  s  capital,  the  centre  of  every  folly  ate 
amusement,  could  afford.    He  possessed  an  agree«t> ' 
villa  and  extensive  farm  in  the  neighbourhood  of  MJi- 
mo,  tbe  piece  of  his  birth;  but  be  resided  chiefly  n 
his  house  on  the  Camlolrae  Hill  (Trttt.,  1,  3),  or  ha 
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-glides*,  whieh  lay  *  little  beyond  the  city,  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Clodian  and  Flaminian  Waya,  near  the 
Pom  Milvius,  where  he  composed  many  of  hie  verses. 
He  was  food,  indeed,  of  the  rural  pleasures  of  flowers 
and  trees,  but  he  chiefly  delighted  to  sow  and  plant 
them  in  these  suburban  gardens.    (£».  t  Ponto,  1, 8.) 
Fu  from  hiding  himself  amid  his  groves,  like  the  mel- 
ancholy Tibullus,  he  conrted  society,  and  never  was 
happier  than  amid  the  bustle  of  the  capital.    One  day, 
when  Augustus,  in  bis  capacity  of  censor,  according 
to  sncient  custom,  made  the  whole  body  of  Roman 
knights  pass  before  him  in  review,  he  presented  our 
poet  with  a  beautiful  steed.   (Trittia,  3,  89.)  The 
gift  was  accounted  a  peculiar  mark  of  favour,  and 
shows  that,  at  the  time  when  it  was  bestowed,  he  had 
incurred  no  moral  stain  which  merited  the  disapproba- 
tion of  his  prince.    While  frequenting  the  court  of 
Augustus,  Ovid  was  well  received  by  the  politest  of 
the  courtiers.    The  titles  of  many  of  the  epistles  writ- 
ten during  his  banishment,  show  that  they  were  ad- 
dressed to  persons  well  known  to  us,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  as  distinguished  statesmen  and  imperial 
favourites.    Measala,  to  whose  house  he  much  resort- 
ed, had  early  encouraged  the  rising  genius,  and  direct- 
ed the  studies  of  Ovid ;  and  the  friendship  which  the 
father  had  extended  to  our  poet  was  continued  to  him 
by  the  son*.  But  bis  chief  patron  was  0,  Fabius  Mai 
imua,  long  the  friend  of  Augustus,  and,  in  the  closing 
scenes  of  that  prince's  life,  the  chief  confidant  of  his 
weakneases  and  domestic  sorrows.    {Tacit.,  .Ann.,  1, 
6.)  Nor  was  Ovid'a  acquaintance  less  with  the  cele- 
brated poets  of  bis  age  than  with  its  courtiers  sad  sen- 
ators.  Virgil,  indeed,  he  .  had  merely  seen,  and  pre- 
mature death  cut  off  the  society  of  Tibullus ;  but  Hor- 
ace, Macer,  nod  Propertius  were  long  bis  familiar 
friends,  and  often  communicated  to  him  their  writings 
previous  to  publication.    While  blessed  with  so  many 
friends,  he  seems  to  have  been  undisturbed,  at  least 
during  this  period  of  his  life,  by  the  malice  of  a  sin- 
gle foe :  neither  the  court  favour  he  enjoyed  nor  bis 
poetical  renown  procured  him  enemies;  and  he  was 
never  assailed  by  that  spirit  of  envy  and  detraction  by 
which  Horace  had  been  persecuted.    His  poetry  waa 
universally  popular  ( Trittia,  1, 1,64):  like  the  stanzas 
of  Tasso,  it  was  often,  sung  in  the  streets  or  at  enter 
tainment* ;  and  his  verses  were  frequently  recited  in  the 
theatre  amid  the  spplanse  of  the  multitude.  Among 
bis  other  distinctions,  Ovid  was  a  favourite  of  the 
/air,  with  whom  his  engagements  were  numerous  and 
his  intercourse  unrestraiucd.    (Am.,  2,  4. — Trittia, 
4,  10,  65.)    He  was  extremely  susceptible  of  love, 
and  his  lore  was  ever  changing.  His  first  wife,  whom 
be  married  when  almost  a  boy,  waa  unworthy  of  his 
affectione,  and  possessed  them  but  a  short  while. 
The  second,  who  came  from  the  country  of  the  an- 
cient Falisci,  led  a  blameless  life,  but  was  soon  repu- 
diated-   After  parting  with  her,  Ovid  was  united  to  a 
J>ird.  who  was  of  the  Fabian  family.    In  her  youth 
■be  had  been  the  companion  of  Marcia,  the  wife  of 
Fabius  Maxima*,  and  a  favourite  of  Marcia's  mother, 
vho  was  the  maternal  aunt  of  Augustas.    She  waa  a 
vidow  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  with  Ovid,  and  bad 
i  daughter  by  ber  former  husband,  who  waa  married  to 
Suillius,  the  friend  of  Germanicus.    (Ep.  e  Ponto,  4, 
I.)    But  these  successive  legitimate  connexions  did 
<ol  prevent  him  from  forming  others  of  a  different  de- 
cryption.   Corinna,  a  wanton,  enticing  beauty,  whose 
eal  name  and  family  the  commentators  and  biogra- 
hers  of  our  poet  have  ineffectually  laboured  to  die- 
over,  allured  him  in  his  early  youth  from  the  paths  of 
sctitude.    It  is  quite  improbable  that  Corinna  denoted 
ulia,  tbe  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  impossible  that 
ie  represented  Julia,  his  granddaughter,  who  was 
ut  an  infant  when  Ovid  recorded  his  amours  with  Co- 
n.na.    Ovid  passed  nearly  thirty  yean  in  tbe  volup- 
loua  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  tbe  capital,  blessed 


with  the  smiles  of  fortune,  honoured  with  the  favour 
of  his  prince,  and  fondly  anticipating  a  tranquil  old 
age.  ( Trittia,  4, 8, 89.)  He  now  remained  at  Rome 
the  last  of  the  constellation  of  poets  which  had 
brightened  the  earlier  age  of  Auguatua.  That  prince 
had  by  this  time  lost  bis  favourite  ministers,  Mecenas 
and  Agxippa :  be  waa  less  prosperous  than  during  for- 
mer years  in  the  external  affair*  of  the  empire,  and 
less  prudently  advised  in  his  domestic  concern* :  be 
waa  insidiously  alienated  from  his  own  family,  and 
waa  sinking  in  his  old  age  under  tbe  away  of  the  im- 
perious Livia  and  the  dark-aouled  Tiberius.  Ovid's 
friendships  lay  chiefly  among  thoae  who  supported  the 
lineal  descendants  of  Augustus,  tbe  unfortunate  off- 
spring of  Julia  and  Agrippa.  Ho  thus  became  an  ob- 
ject of  suspicion  to  the  party  in  power,  and  had  lost 
many  of  those  benefactors  who  might  have  shielded 
him  from  the  storm  which  now  unexpectedly  burst  on 
bis  bead,  and  swept  from  him  every  hope  and  comfort 
for  the  remainder  of  hie  existence.  It  was  in  the 
year  763,  and  when  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  51, 
that  Augustus  suddenly  banished  him  from  Rome  to  a 
wild  and  distant  corner  of  tbe  empire.  Ovid  has  de- 
rived nearly  aa  much  celebrity  from  his  misfortunes 
as  his  writing* ;  and,  having  been  solely  occasioned 
by  tbe  vengeance  of  Augustus,  they  have  reflected 
some  dishonour  on  a  name  which  would  otherwise 
have  descended  to  posterity  a*  that  of  a  generous  and 
almost  universal  protector  of  learning  and  poetry. 
The  real  cause  of  his  exile  is  the  great  problem  in  the 
literary  history  of  Rome,  and  has  occasioned  aa  much 
doubt  and  controversy  a*  the  imprisonment  of  Tasso 
by  Alphonao  has  created  in  modern  Italy.  The  se- 
cret unquestionably  was  known  to  many  person*  in 
Rome  at  tbe  time  {Trittia,  4,  10. — Compare  Ep.  e 
Ponto,  2, 6) ;  but,  as  its  discovery  had  deeply  wounded 
the  feelings  of  Augustus  (Trittia,  2,  209),  no  con- 
temporary author  ventured  to  disclose  it.  Ovid  him- 
self ha*  only  dared  remotely  to  allude  to  it,  and  when 
he  does  mention  it,  bis  hints  and  suggestions  are 
scarcely  reconcilable  with  each  other,  sometime* 
speaking  of  nia  offence  as  a  mistake  or  chance,  in 
which  he  was  more  unfortunate  than  blameable,  and  at 
other  time*  as  if  his  life  might  have  been  forfeited 
without  injustice.  (Trwaa,  6,  11.)  No  subsequent 
writer  thought  of  revealing  or  investigating  the  mys- 
tery till  it  was  too  late,  and  it  seems  to  be  now  closed 
for  ever  within  the  tomb  of  the  Camera.  The  most 
ancient  opinion  (to  which  Sidonius  Apollinaria  refers) 
is,  that  Ovid  waa  banished  for  having  presumed  to 
love  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus,  and  for  having 
celebrated  her  under  the  name  of  Corinna  (Sidon 
Apoll.,  Cam.,  23,  v.  168) ;  and  it  waa  considered  aa 
a  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  that  exile  waa  the  pun- 
ishment inflicted  on  Sempronius,  tbe  most  known  and 
best  beloved  of  all  her  paramours.  This  notion  was 
adopted  by  Crinitus  and  Lylius  Oyraldua  ;  but  it  waa 
refuted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Aldus  Manutius,  who 
has  shown  from  the  writings  of  Ovid  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  the  amour  with  his  pretended  Corinna  in  hi* 
earliest  youth ;  end  it  certainly  ia  not  probable  that 
such  an  intrigue  should  have  continued  for  about  thirty 
years,  and  till  Ovid  had  reached  the  age  of  fifty-one, 
or  that  Augustus  should  have  been  ao  slow  in  discov- 
ering the  intercourse  which  subsisted.  Julia,  too,  waa 
banished  to  Pandatari*  in  the  year  752,  which  was 
nine  years  before  the  exile  of  Ovid  ;  and  why  should 
his  punishment  have  been  delayed  ao  long  after  the 
discovery  of  his  transgression  1  Besides,  had  be  been 
guilty  of  such  an  offence,  would  he  have  dared  in  his 
Trittia,  when  soliciting  his  recall  from  banishment,  to 
justify  his  morale  to  the  emperor,  and  to  declare  that 
he  had  committed  an  involuntary  error  t  Or  would  he 
have  been  befriended  and  supported  in  exile  by  the 
greatest  men  of  Rome,  some  of  whom  were  the  fa- 
vourites sad  counsellors  of  Augustus  ? — Subsequently 
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O  the  time  of  Manutius,  various  other  theories  have 
Men  devieed  to  account  fer  the  exile  of  Ovid.  Dry- 
ness, in  the  Preface  to  his  translation  of  Ovid'a  Epis- 
tles, thinks  it  probable  that "  he  had  stumbled  by  some 
inadvertency  on  the  privacies  of  Livia,  and  had  seen 

ier  in  a  bath  ;  for  the  words  '  tint  rate  Dianam,'  he 
remarks,  agree  better  with  Livia,  who  had  the  fame 
of  chastity,  than  with  either  of  the  Julias."  It  would 
no  doubt  appear  that  our  poet  had  a  practice  of  break- 
ing in  unseasonably  on  such  occasions  (A.  A.,  8, 245). 
But  it  is  not  probable  that  Augustus  would  hsve  pun- 
ished such  an  offence  so  severely,  or  that  it  would 
have  affected  him  so  deeply.  Livia,  at  the  time  of 
Ovid'a  banishment,  bad  reached  the  age  of  sixty-four, 
snd  wss  doubtless  the  only  person  in  the  empire  who 
would  consider  such  an  intrusion  as  intentional. — Ti- 
rabosehi  haa  maintained,  at  great  length,  that  he  had 
been  the  involuntary  and  accidental  witness  of  some 
moral  turpitude  committed  by  one  of  the  imperial 
family,  most  probably  Julia,  the  granddaughter  of  Au- 

Kstoa,  who  had  inherited  the  licentious  disposition  of 
r  mother,  and  was  banished  from  Rome  on  account 
of  bar  misconduct,  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the 
sentence  of  exile  was  pronounced  on  Ovid.  This 
theory,  on  the  whole,  seems  the  most  plausible,  and 
most  consistent  with  the  hints  dropped  by  the  poet 
himself.  He  repeatedly  says,  that  the  offence  for 
which  he  had  been  banished  was  a  folly,  an  error,  an 
imprudence  rather  than  a  crime:  using  the  words 
ttultitia  and  error  in  opposition  to  crimen  and  foci- 
nut.  (Tnttia,  1,  3,  100,  et  pturim.)  He  invariably 
talk j  of  what  he  had  seen  ss  the  cause  of  his  misfor- 
tunes (Trutia,  3,  103,  teqa),  and  he  admits  that  what 
be  had  seen  was  a  fault.  But  he  farther  signifies,  that 
the  fault  he  had  witnessed  was  of  a  description  which 
offended  modesty,  and  which,  therefore,  ought  to  be 
covered  with  the  veil  of  night.  (TrittU,  3,  6.)  It  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  be  should  have  detected 
ibe  granddaughter  of  the  emperor  in  some  disgraceful 
intrigue.  Neither  of  the  Julias  confined  their  amours 
to  the  recesses  of  their  palaces,  so  that  the  moat  dis- 
solute frequenter  of  the  lowest  scenes  of  debauchery 
may  have  became  the  witness  of  her  turpitude.  Far- 
ther, it  is  evident  that  it  was  something  of  a  private 
nature,  snd  which  wounded  the  most  tender  feelings 
of  Augustus,  who,  we  know  from  history,  waa  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  with  regard  to  the  honour  of  his  family. 
I<astly,  it  appears,  thst,  after  being  a  witness  of  the 
shameful  transgression  of  Julia,  Ovid  had  fallen  into 
some  indiscretion  through  timidity  (Ep.  e  Panto,  3,  3), 
vhich  might  hsve  been  avoided,  had  be  enjoyed  the 
benefit  of  good  advice  (Trittia,  8,  6,  13);  and  it 
seems  extremely  probable,  that  the  imprudence  he 
committed  was  in  revealing  to  others  the  discovery  he 
had  made,  and  concealing  it  from  Augustus. — It  is 
not  likely  thst  sny  better  guess  will  now  be  formed  on 
the  subject.  Another,  however,  has  been  recently  at- 
tempted by  M.  Villenave,  in  a  life  of  Ovid  prefixed 
to  a  French  translation  of  the  Mctamorphotet.  His 
opinion,  which  has  slao  been  sdopted  by  SchSU  (Hist. 
Lit.  Rem.,  vol.  1,  p.  340),  is,  thst  Ovid,  from  accident 
or  indiscretion,  had  become  possessed  of  some  state 
secret  concerning  Agrippa  Posthumus,  the  son  of 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  and  grandson  of  Augustus.  The 
existence  of  the  family  of  Julia  long  formed  the  great 
obstacle  to  the  ambition  of  Livia  and  her  son  Tiberius. 
Agrippa  Posthumus,  the  last  surviver  of  the  rsoe,  waa 
banished  from  Rome  to  the  island  of  Pltnssia,  near 
Corsica,  in  768;  but  considerable  apprehensions  seem 
to  have  been  entertained  by  Livia  that  he  might  one 
Cay  be  recalled.  Ovid,  in  a  poetical  epistle  from  Poo- 
om,  written  in  the  fifth  yesr  of  his  exile,  accuses  hirn- 
*AS  as  the  cause  of  the  desth  of  his  friend  Fabius 
IkVlxhnos ;  and  this  Fabius  Msximus,  it  appears,  was 
Jse  chief  confidant  of  the  emperor  in  all  that  related 
Use  affairs  of  Agrippa,  which  be  wished  concealed 
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from  Livia.  A  few  months  before  his  own  death,  Au- 
gustus, attended  by  Fabius  Msximus  alone,  privatoty 
visited  Agrippa  in  his  retirement  of  Planisia;  and 
the  object  of  bis  journey  from  Rome  having  been  dis- 
covered by  Livia,  the  death  of  this  counsellor  followed 
shortly  after.  It  will  be  remarked,  however,  thst  lla 
voyage  was  undertaken  in  066,  four  years  subsequent- 
ly to  the  exile  of  Ovid,  and  was  disclosed  through  lbs 
indiscretion  of  the  wife  of  Fabius.  (Tadl.,  Ann.,  I, 
6.)  But  the  French  author  conjectures,  that  lis 
scene  to  which  Ovid  alludes  in  bis  writings  as  h>na| 
witnessed,  hsd  some  close  connexion  with  the  ensuing 
visit  to  Planasia,  and  gave  a  commencement  lo  thou 
suspicions  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  his  friend 
Hia  chief  objection  to  the  theory  of  Tirsboschi  is,  that 
Augustus  would  not  have  banished  Ovid  for  discover- 
ing or  revealing  the  disgrace  of  Julia,  when,  by  bet 
exile,  he  had  already  proclaimed  her  licentiousness  lo 
the  whole  Roman  people.  But,  in  fact,  Ovid  wis  an 
banished  for  the  sake  of  concealment.  The  discover/ 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  himself  was  no  secret  st  Rome ; 
and,  had  secrecy  been  the  emperor's  object,  banish- 
ment was  the  very  worst  expedient  to  which  be  coils' 
have  resorted.  Ovid  might  better  have  been  bribed  k 
silence  ;  or,  if  sentence  of  death  could  hare  served  lie 

Eurpose  more  effectually,  the  old  triumvir  would  tot 
ave  scrupled  to  pronounce  it.    The  secret,  bosew, 
was  already  divulged,  and  was  in  the  mouths  of  lb 
citizens.    Ovid  was  therefore  exiled  as  a  punishment 
for  his  temerity,  as  a  precaution  against  farther  c* 
coveriee,  snd  to  "remove  from  the  imperial  eye  the 
sight  of  one  whose  presence  must  hsve  reminded  At- 
gustus  of  his  disgrace  both  as  a  sovereign  snd  p- 
rent. — Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  cause  of  lot 
exile  of  Ovid,  the  pretext  for  it  was  the  tains 
verses  he  hsd  written.    (Ep.  e  Panto,  3,  9.)  Angus- 
tus  effected  a  regard  for  public  morals ;  and  conceit 
ing,  on  tbia  occasion,  the  true  motive  by  which  be  m 
actuated,  he  claimed  a  merit  with  the  senste,  snd  si 
who  were  xealoua  for  a  reformation  of  manners,  a 
thus  driving  from  the  capital  a  poet  who  had  redoes) 
licentiousness  to  a  system,  by  furnishing  precepts,  de- 
duced from  his  own  practice,  which  might  aid  the  in- 
experienced in  the  successful  prosecution  of  !a*les 
love.    He  carefully  excluded  from  the  public  libraries 
not  merely  the  "  Art  of  Late,"  but  all  the  ether  m- 
tings  of  Ovid.    (Trutia,  3,  1,  65.)   It  is  evident, 
however,  that  this  wss  sll  colour  and  pretext  Oni 
himself  ventures  gentry  to  hint,  that  Augustus tns 
not  so  strict  a  moralist  that  he  would  senoualy  haw 
thought  of  punishing  the  composition  of  a  few  Bus- 
tioua  verses  with  interminable  exile.    (TriitU.  1 
634.)   In  point  of  expression,  too,  the  lines  of  Oni 
are  delicate  compared  with  those  of  Horace,  whom 
the  emperor  hsd  always  publicly  favoured  and  support- 
ed.  Nor  was  his  sentence  of  banishment  passed  nets 
many  years  after  their  composition ;  yet,  though  * 
long  an  interval  had  elapsed,  it  was  suddenly  pro- 
nounced, as  on  the  discoveiy  of  some  recent  crime, 
and  was  most  rapidly  carried  into  execution.  The 
mandate  for  hia  exile  arrived  unexpectedly  in  the 
evening.    The  night  preceding  his  departure  fre» 
Rome  wis  one  of  the  utmost  grief  to  his  family,  i» 
of  consternation  and  dismsy  to  himself.   In  s  ft 
of  despair,  he  burned  the  copy  of  the  Metamorfhaa 
which  he  waa  then  employed  in  correcting,  and  sons 
others  of  his  poems.   He  made  no  farther  preparations 
for  his  journey,  but  passed  the  time  in  loud  complaints, 
and  in  adjuration  to  the  gods  of  the  CapitoL  His 
chief  patron,  Fabiua  Maximus,  was  absent  at  the 
time,  and  hie  only  daughter  was  with  her  husband  m 
Africa ;  but  several  of  his  friends  came  to  his  bouse, 
where  they  remained  part  of  the  night,  and  endear- 
oured,  though  in  vain,  to  console  him.   After  much 
irresolution,  he  at  length  departed  on  (he  approach 
of  dawn,  his  drees  neglected  and  his  hair  dishevelled 
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Ha  wife,  who  hid  wished  to  accompany  him,  but  waa 
not  permitted,  fainted  the  moment  he  left  the  house. 
—After  his  departure  from  Rome,  Ovid  proceeded  to 
Bruixliiium,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  Fabius 
Maiimus.    He  recommended  hia  wife  to  the  care  of 
his  friend,  and  received  repeated  assurance*  of  bi* 
support — The  destined  spot  of  his  perpetual  exile  was 
Tomi,  the  modern  Teminoar,  on  the  shore  of  the  Eux- 
ine,  a  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  spot  where  the 
roost  southern  branch  of  the  Danube  unites  with  that 
ms.   ( Vid.  Tomi.)   The  place  had  been  originally  an 
Athenian  colony,  and  was  still  inhabited  by  a  few 
remains  of  the  Greeks,  but  it  waa  chiefly  filled  with 
rude  and  savage  barbarians,  of  whose  manners  and 
habits  the  poet  draws  a  most  vivid  description.  The 
town  was  defended  by  but  feeble  ramparts  from  the 
incursions  of  the  neighbouring  Gets,  or  still  more 
formidable  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Alarms 
from  the  foe  were  constant,  and  the  poet  himself  had 
sometimes  to  grasp  a  sword  and  buckler,  and  place  a 
helmet  on  his  gray  head,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  sen- 
tinel (Tritiia,  4,  1,  73),  when  squadrons  of  barbarians 
covered  the  desert  which  Tomi  overlooked,  or  sur- 
rounded the  town  in  order  to  surprise  and  pillage  it.— 
Without  books  or  society,  Ovid  often  wished  for  a 
field  (Ep.  e  Ponto,  1,  8)  to  remind  him  of  the  garden 
near  the  Flaminian  Way,  in  which,  in  hie  happier 
days,  he  had  breathed  hia  love-sighs  and  composed  his 
amorous  verses.    Some  of  the  barbarian  inhabitants 
were  along  with  our  poet  in  the  small  and  inconvenient 
house  which  he  inhabited  {.Trutia,  3,  200),  and  kept 
him  in  •  state  of  constant  alarm  by  their  ferocious  ap- 
pearance.   They  neither  cut  their  beards  nor  bur, 
which,  hanging  dishevelled  over  the  face,  gave  a  pecu- 
liar horror  to  their  aspect.    The  whole  race  were 
clothed  in  the  shaggy  skins  of  various  animal*  (Trutia, 
3,  10),  and  each  barbarian  carried  with  him  constantly 
x  how,  and  a  quiver  containing  poisoned  arrows. 
[Trutia,  5,  7.)   They  daily  filled  the  streets  with  tu- 
mult and  uproar,  and  even  the  litigants  sometimes  de- 
cided their  cause  before  the  tribunals  by  the  sword. 
{Trutia,  6,  10.)   Sot  if  there  was  danger  within  the 
wall*  of  Tomi,  destruction  lay  beyond  them.  Tribes, 
who  foraged  from  a  distance,  carried  off  the  flocks  and 
burned  the  cottages.    From  the  insecurity  of  property 
and  severity  of  climate,  the  fields  were  without  grain, 
the  hills  without  vines,  the  mountains  without  oaks, 
and  the  book*  without  willow*.    (Trutia,  8,  10,  71.) 
Absinthium,  or  wormwood,  alone  grew  up  and  covered 
he  plain*.    (Bp.  e  Pernio,  4,  8.)    Spring  brought 
with  it  neither  birds  nor  flowers.    In  summer  the  sun 
■arcly  broke  through  the  cloudy  and  foggy  atmosphere, 
rhe  autumn  shed  no  fruit* ;  but,  through  every  season 
>f  the  year,  wintry  winds  blew  with  prodigious  vio- 
ence  (  Trutia,  3, 10,  17),  and  lashed  the  wave*  of  the 
oisteroua  Euxine  on  its  desert  shore.    (Trutia,  4, 
,  57.)    The  only  animated  object  waa  the  wild  Sar- 
latian  driving  his  car,  yoked  with  oxen,  across  the 
lows,  or  the  frozen  depths  of  the  Euxine  {Trutia,  3, 
D,  32),  clad  in  his  fur  cloak,  his  countenance  alone 
icovered,  his  beard  glistening  and  sparkling  with  the 
>ar- frost  and  flakes  of  snow.    (Trutia,  3,  10,  SI.) 
-Such  was  the  spot  for  which  Ovid  was  compelled 
exchange  the  theatre*,  the  baths,  the  porticoes,  and 
rdeoa  of  Rome,  the  court  of  Augustus,  the  banks  of 
e  Tiber,  and  the  son  and  soil  of  Italy. — While  thus 
i  ring  bim  to  the  most  remote  and  savage  extremity, 
bis  empire,  Augustus  softened  the  sentence  he  bed 
inounced  on  Ovid  with  some  alleviating  qualifica- 
nm.      He  did  not  procure  hi*  condemnation  by  a  do- 
se of  the  senate,  but  issued  his  own  mandate,  in 
licb  be  employed  the  word  "  relegation"  (rdegatio), 
I  not  "  banishment"  (cxtiliam),  leaving  him,  by  this 
of  terms,  the  enjoyment  of  his  paternal  fortune 
I  some  other  privileges  of  s  Roman  citizen.  (Trit- 
6,  1 1*  SI. — Ibid.,  4,  9.)  Nor  were  other  circum- 


stances wanting  in  bis  fate  which  might  hive  con- 
tributed to  impart  consolation.    His  third  wife,  to 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  though  not  permitted 
to  accompany  bim  on  the  voyage  to  Scythia,  continued 
faithful  to  her  husband  during  nis  long  exile,  and  pro- 
tected his  property  from  the  rapacity  of  his  enemies. 
(Trutia,  1,  5.)   Many  of  his  friend*  remained  uiuuW 
ken  by  his  misfortunes,  and  from  lime  to  time  he  re- 
ceived letters  from  them,  giving  him  hopes  of  recall. 
The  Get*,  though  they  at  length  became  displeased 
with  bis  incesssnt  complaints  of  tbeir  country  (Ep.  € 
Ponto,  4,  14),  received  him  at  first  with  kindness  and 
sympathy,  and  long  paid  him  such  distinguished  hon- 
ours, that  he  almost  sppesrs  to  have  realized  the  fa- 
bles of  Orpheus  snd  Ampbion,  in  softening  their  native 
ferocity  by  the  magic  of  the  Roman  lyre.    (Ep,  e  Pon- 
to, 4,  9. — Ibid.,  4,  14.) — Nothing,  however,  could 
compensate  for  the  deprivations  he  suffered ;  nor  was 
anything  omitted  on  Ovid's  part  which  he  thought 
might  prevail  on  the  emperor  to  recall  him  to  Rome, 
or  assign  him,  st  least,  a  place  of  milder  exile ;  and 
Sicily  waa  particularly  pointed  at  as  a  suitable  spot 
for  such  a  mitigation  of  punishment.    (TrtsnVt,  6,  S.) 
This  is  the  object  of  all  nis  epistles  from  Pontus,  th* 
name  of  the  district  of  Mcesia  in  which  Tomi  was  sit- 
uate, and  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Pontus  of 
Asia  Minor.    He  flattered  Augustus  during  his  life 
with  an  extravagance  which  bordered  on  idolatry  (Ep. 
«  Ponto,  4,  6. — Trutia,  2) ;  and  the  letters  address- 
ed to  his  friends  inculcate  skilful  lessons  of  choosing 
the  most  favourable  opportunities  for  propitiating  tbe 
despot.    It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  one  ol 
his  numerous  and  powerful  acquaintances  ventured  te 
solicit  his  recall,  or  to  entreat  Augustus  in  hie  behalf. 
Yet  the  poet  seems  to  suppose  thst  Augustus,  pre- 
vious to  his  decease,  was  beginning  to  feel  mora 
favourably  towards  him.    (Ep.  e  Ponto,  4,  6.)   Aftei  . 
the  death  of  the  emperor,  with  a  view,  doubtless,  of 
propitiating  his  successor,  Ovid  wrote  s  poem  on  his 
Apotheosis,  and  consecrated  to  him,  ss  a  new  deity, 
a  temple,  where  he  daily  repaired  to  offer  incense  and 
worship.   (Ep.  e  Ponto,  4,  9.)  Nor  was  he  sparing 
in  his  panegyrics  on  the  new  emperor  (Ep.  t  Ponto, 
4,  13) ;  but  ne  found  Tiberius  equally  inexorable  with 
Augustus  — The  health  of  Ovid  had  been  early  and 
severely  affected  by  his  exi|e  and  confinement  at  Tomi. 
He  was  naturally  of  a  feeble  constitution,  and,  in  the 
place  of  hi*  banishment,  every  circumstance  was  com- 
bined which  could  wear  out  the  mind  and  tbe  body. 
The  rigour  of  the  climate  bore  hard  on  one  who  had 
passed  a  delicate  youth  of  pleasure  and  repose  under 
an  Italian  sky.    In  consequence,  soon  sfter  his  arrival 
at  Tomi,  be  totally  lost  his  strength  and  appetite  (Ep. 
t  Ponto,  1,  10),  and  became  thin,  pale,  and  exhaust- 
ed.   From  time  to  time  he  recovered  and  relapsed, 
till  at  length,  at  the  age  of  60,  he  sunk  under  the 
hardships  to  which  be  had  been  so  long  subjected. 
His  death  happened  in  the  year  771,  in  the  ninth  year 
of  bis  exile,  and  the  fourth  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius. 
Before  his  decease,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  his  ashes 
might  be  carried  to  Rome ;  even  this  desire,  however, 
was  not  complied  with.    His  bones  were  buried  in 
the  Scythian  soil,  and  the  Gets  erected  to  him  a  mon- 
ument near  the  spot  of  his  earthly  sojourn. — It  would 
seem  that  Ovid  had  commenced  his  poetical  career 
with  some  attempt  at  heroic  subjects,  particularly  the 
Gigantomachia.    But  he  soon  directed  his  attention 
from  such  topics  to  others  which  were  more  consonant 
to  his  disposition.   Accordingly,  the  earliest  writings 
of  Ovid  now  extant  are  amatory  elegies  in  the  style 
of  Tibullus  and  Propertius.    These  elegies  are  styled 
Antorct,  amounting  in  all  to  forty-nine,  and  were  ori- 
ginally divided  by  the  poet  into  five  books.  There 
sre  now  only  three  books  in  the  printed  editions  of 
Ovid ;  but  it  has  been  doubled  whether  all  the  elegies 
he  wrote  be  still  included  in  this  division,  or  if  two 
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books  bare  been  suppressed.  These  elegies,  with  a 
very  few  exceptiona,  are  of  an  amatory  description. — 
As  an  elegiac  writer,  Ovid  has  more  resemblance  to 
Propertius  than  to  Tibullus.  His  images  and  ideas 
are  for  the  moat  part  drawn  from  the  real  world.  He 
dwells  not  amid  the  visionary  scenes  of  Tibullus,  he 
indulges  not  in  his  melancholy  dreams,  nor  pours  forth 
such  tenderness  of  feeling  as  the  lover  of  Delia.  The 
Amort*  of  Ovid  have  all  the  brilliancy  and  freshness 
of  the  period  of  life  in  which  they  were  written.  They 
are  full  of  ingenious  conceptions,  graceful  imagea,  and 
agreeable  details.  These  are  the  chief  excellences  of 
the  elegies  of  Ovid.  Their  fanlts  consist  in  an  abuse 
of  the  facility  of  invention,  a  repetition  of  the  same 
ideas,  in  occasional  affectation  and  antithesis  in  the 
language  of  love,  and  (aa  in  the  elegies  of  Propertius) 
the  too  frequent,  and  sometimes  not  very  happy  or  ap- 
propriate, allusion  to  mythological  fablea. — Before  fin- 
ishing the  elegies  styled  A  mores,  Ovid  had  already 
commenced  the  composition  of  the  Heroides  {Am.,  8, 
18),  which  are  likewise  written  in  the  elegiac  measure. 
They  are  epistles  supposed  to  be  addressed  chiefly 
from  queens  and  princesses  who  figured  in  the  heroic 
ages,  to  the  objects  of  their  vehement  affections,  and 
are  in  number  not  fewer  than  twenty-one ;  but  there 
is  some  doubt  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  six  of 
them,  namely,  Paris  to  Helen,  Helen  to  Paris ;  Lean- 
der  to  Hero,  Hero  to  Leander ;  Acontius  to  Cydippe, 
Cydippe  to  Acontius.  These  six,  though  they  sppear 
m  the  most  ancient  MSS.  under  the  name  of  Ovid, 
along  with  the  others,  are  of  doubtful  authenticity, 
and  have  been  generally  ascribed  by  commentator*  to 
Aulus  Sabinus,  a  friend  of  Ovid'a,  who  waa  also  the 
author  of  several  answers  to  the  epistles  of  our  poet, 
as  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  and  JEneu  to  Did*. — The 
Heroida  present  ua  with  some  of  the  finest  and  most 
popular  fictions  of  an  amorous  antiquity,  resounding 
with  the  names  of  Helen,  Ariadne,  and  Phaedra.  Ju- 
lius Scsliger  pronounce*  them  to  be  tbe  moat  polish- 
ed of  sll  the  productions  of  Ovid.  {Poet.,  0, 7.)  But 
there  is  a  tiresome  uniformity  in  the  situations  and 
characters  of  the  heroines.  The  injudicious  length  to 
which  each  epistle  ia  extended  baa  occasioned  a  repe- 
tition in  it  of  the  same  ideas  ;  while  the  ceaseless  tone 
of  complaints  uttered  by  these  forsaken  damsels  has 
produced  a  monotony,  which  renders  a  perusal,  at 
teaat  of  the  whole  series  of  epistles,  insupportably  fa- 
tiguing. There  is  also  a  neglect  of  a  doe  observ- 
ance of  the  manners  and  customs  of  tbe  heroic  ages : 
and  in  none  of  the  works  of  Ovid  is  his  indulgence  in 
exuberance  of  fancy  so  remarkable  to  the  reader,  be- 
cause many  of  the  epiatlea,  as  those  of  Penelope,  Bri- 
se'is,  Medea,  Ariadne,  and  Dido,  lead  us  to  s  compar- 
ison of  the  Latin  author  with  Homer,  the  Greek  tra- 
gedians, Catullua,  and  Virgil,  those  poets  of  true  sim- 
plicity and  unaffected  tenderness.  The  work  of  Ovid 
entitled  De  Arte  Amandi,  or,  more  properly,  Arti* 
Amatoria  Liber,  is  written,  like  the  Amort*  and 
Hermit*,  in  the  elegiac  measure.  There  is  no- 
thing,  however,  elegiac  in  it*  subject,  as  it  merely 
communicates,  in  a  light  and  often  sportive  manner, 
those  lessons  in  the  Art  of  Love  which  were  the  fruits 
of  the  author's  experience,  and  had  been  acquired  in 
the  course  of  the  multifarious  intrigue*  recorded  fn 
the  Amort*.  This  poem  waa  not  written  earlier  tban 
the  year  752;  for  the  author  mentions  in  the  first 
book  the  representation  of  a  sea-fight  between  the 
Greek  and  Persian  fleets,  which  waa  exhibited  at  that 
period  in  tbe  Naumachia,  under  the  direction  of  Au- 
gustus. The  whole  work  is  divided  into  three  books. 
— This  work  is  curious  and  useful,  from  the  informa- 
tion it  affords  concerning  Roman  manners  and  an- 
tiquitiea  in  their  lighter  departments ;  and,  though  not 
written  in  tbe  tone  or  form  of  satire,  it  gives  us  nearly 
the  aame  insight  as  professed  satirical  productions 
into  tbe  minor  follies  of  the  A  igustan  age.  Whatever 
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object  the  poet  may  have  had  in  view  when  composing 
this  work,  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  the  poem 
itself  did  not  in  any  degree  tend  to  the  corruption  of 
the  morale  of  his  fellow-citizens,  since  the  indulgence 
of  every  vice  was  then  so  licensed  at  Rome  that  they 
could  hardly  receive  any  additional  stain ;  on  the  con- 
trary, this  very  depravation  of  manners  gave  birth  u> 
the  work  of  Ovid,  suggested  its  pernicious  counsels, 
and  obtained  for  it  the  popularity  with  which  it  wit 
crowned. — Tbe  book  Dt  Semedio  Amort*  is  connect- 
ed with  that  De  Arte  Amandi,  and  was  written  s  short 
whilo  after  it.  This  poem  discloses  tbe  meant  bj 
which  those  who  have  been  unsuccessful  in  lore,  n 
are  enslaved  by  it  to  the  prejudice  of  their  health  snd 
fortune,  may  be  cured  of  their  passion.  Occupation, 
travelling,  society,  and  a  change  of  tbe  affection,  if 
poaaible,  to  some  other  object,  are  the  remedies  s> 
which  the  author  chiefly  relies.  This  work,  on  the 
whole,  is  not  so  pleasant  and  entertaining  as  tbe  De 
Arte  Amandi.  It  is  almost  entirely  destitute  at  those 
agreeable  episodes  by  which  the  Utter  poem  is  so 
much  beautified  and  enlivened.  It  has  fewer  sport- 
ive touches  and  fewer  fascinating  descriptions.— The 
Metamorphote*  of  Ovid  had  been  composed  by  him 
previous  to  his  exile.  But  he  received  the  mandate 
for  his  relegation  while  yet  employed  in  the  task  of 
correction,  and  when  he  had  completed  this  labour 
only  on  the  first  three  books.  Finding  himself  dm 
condemned  to  banishment  from  Rome,  be  threw  las 
work  into  the  flames,  partly  from  vexation  and  dJcgnst 
at  his  verses  in  general,  which  had  been  made  the  pre- 
text for  bis  punishment,  and  partly  because  be  consd- 
ered  it  an  unfinished  poem,  which  he  could  ne  longs: 
have  any  opportunity  or  motive  for  perfecting.  (Tin- 
rut,  1, 6.)  Fortunately,  however,  some  transcripts  bat 
been  previously  made  by  hie  friends  of  this  besutirol 
production,  which  waa  thus  preserved  to  the  world. 
After  Ovid'*  departure  from  Rome,  these  quickly 
passed  into  extensive  circulation ;  they  were  gene- 
ally  read  and  admired,  and  a  copy  waa  placed  in  hi 
library,  which  was  still  preserved  and  kept  up  by  as 
family.  (Trunk,  1,  1,  116.)  In  the  depths  of  ha 
dreary  exile,  Ovid  learned,  perhaps  not  without  sat* 
faction,  tint  hia  work  had  been  saved ;  and  he  era 
expressed  a  wiah  that  some  of  hia  favourite  passages 
might  meet  the  eye  of  Augustus.  {Trittia,  S,  6W.) 
But  he  was  annoyed  by  the  recollection  that  the  pom 
would  be  read  in  the  defective  state  In  which  he  had 
reft  it.  (TrUtia,  3,  14,23.)  He  had  no  copy  with  aa 
at  Tomi,  on  which  he  could  complete  tbe  correction 
which  he  had  commenced  at  Rome.  He  therehre 
thought  it  necessary  to  apprize  his  friends  in  Italy, 
that  the  work  had  not  received  his  last  emendation ; 
and,  as  an  apology  for  its  imperfections,  he  proposer 
that  the  six  following  lines  should  be  prefixed  as  • 
motto  to  tbe  copies  of  bis  Metamorphote*  which  were 
then  circulating  in  the  capital    (Trtarea,  1,  6.) 

"  Orb*  parent*  no  quiamqut  toUmixa  tonga; 

Hi*  tatitm  vettra  detur  in  aerie  loan. 
Quooue  magit  fovea*,  non  hax  stint  edit*  at  i*«e, 

Serf  qvati  de  domini  Junert  rapt*,  asst. 
Quicquid  in  hi*  igitur  nitii  rude  carmen  hakdnt, 

EmendtUurut,  n  Ucuuict,  trot." 

Tbe  Metamorphote*,  therefore— at  least  the  twelts 
concluding  books — should  be  read  with  some  degree  el 
.that  indulgence  which  ia  given  to  the  last  six  books  ol 
the  <f£neia ;  though,  from  what  we  see  in  tbe  perfect- 
ed works  of  Ovid,  it  can  hardly  be  suppoaed  that,  erst 
if  he  had  been  permitted,  he  would  have  expunged 
conceits  and  retrenched  redundancies  with  the  pure 
taste  and  scrupulous  judgment  of  the  Hsntuan  bard. 
—In  the  composition  of  his  Metamorphote*,  Ovid  ca> 
lay  no  claim  to  originality  of  invention.  Not  one  <i 
the  immense  number  of  transmutations  which  he  has 
recorded,  from  the  first  separation  of  Chaos  till  the 
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apotheosis  of  Julio*  Caw,  is  of  hi*  own  contrivance. 
They  are  all  fictions  of  the  Greeks  and  Oriental  na- 
tions, interspersed,  perhaps,  with  a  few  Latin  or  Etrus- 
can fables.  In  fact,  a,  hook  of  Metamorphoses  which 
wen  feigned  by  the  poet  himself,  would  have  pos- 
sessed no  charm,  being  unauthorized  by  public  belief, 
or  even  that  species  of  popular  credulity  .which  be- 
stows interest  and  probability  on  the  most  extravagant 
fictions.  And,  indeed,  Ovid  had  little  motive  for  in- 
vention, since,  in  the  relations  of  those  who  had  gone 
before  him  in  this  subject,  he  could  enter  the  most  ex- 
tensive field  ever  opened  to  the  career  of  a  poet. — 
The  Metamorphose*,  of  Ovid  are  introduced  by  a  de- 
scription of  the  primeval  world,  and  the  early  changes 
it  underwent  All  that  he  writes  of  Chaos  is  merely 
a  paraphrase  of  what  he  had  found  in  the  works  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  and  is  more .  remarkable  for  poetic 
beauty  than  philosophic  truth  and  consistency.  The 
account  of  the  creation,  wbicb  is  described  with  im- 
pressive brevity,  is  followed  by  a  history  of  the  four 
ages  of  the  world,  the  war  with  the  giants,  Deucalion's 
deluge,  and  the  self-production  of  various  monsters  in 
those  early  periods  by  the  teeming  and  yet  unexhaust- 
ed earth.  This  last  subject  leads  to  the  destruction 
of  the  serpent  Python  by  Apollo,  snd  the  institution  of 
the  Pythian  games  in  honour  of  hia  victory  :  at  their 
first  celebration,  the  conquerors  were  crowned  with 
oak,  the  laurel  being  unknown  till  the  transformation 
of  Daphne,  when  it  became  the  prize  of  honour  and 
renown.  Our  poet  thus  glides  into  the  series  of  his 
metamorphoses,  which  are  extended  to  fifteen  books, 
snd  amount  in  all  to  not  less  thsn  two  hundred  and 
fifty.  The  stories  of  this  description  related  by  Ovid's 
predecessors  were  generally  insulated,  and  did  not 
hang  together  by  any  association  or  thread  of  dis- 
course. But  the  Roman  poet  continues  as  he  had 
commenced,  and,  like  the  Cyclic  writers  of  Greece, 
who  comprehended,  in  one  book,  a  whole  circle  of  fa- 
bles, he  proceeds  from  link  to  link  in  the  golden  chain 
of  fiction,  leading  us,  as  it  were,  through  a  labyrinth 
of  adventures,  and  passing  imperceptibly  from  one  tale 
to  another,  so  that  the  whole  poem  forms  an  uninter- 
rupted recital.  In  themselves,  however,  the  events 
have  frequently  no  relation  to  each  other,  and  the  con- 
nexion between  the  preceding  and  succeeding  fsble 
often  consists  in  nothing  more  than  that  the  transfor- 
mation occurred  at  the  same  place  or  at  the  same 
■ime,  or  had  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  same  amorous 
deity. — In  such  an  infinite  number,  the  merit  of  the 
itories  must  be  widely  different ;  the  following,  how- 
ler, may  be  mentioned  as  among  the  best :  the  fables 
)f  Cephalus  and  Procris,  of  Philemon  snd  Baucis,  of 
lippomanea  and  Atalanta,  the  flight  of  Daedalus  and 
cams,  the  lores  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe.  But  of  the 
vhole,  the  story  of  Phaethon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  splen- 
lid  and  highly  poetical. — It  has  been  objected,  how- 
ever, to  the  Metamorphoses,  that,  however  great  may 
le  the  merit  of  each  individual  tale,  there  is  too  much 
uuformity  in  the  work  as  s  whole,  since  all  the  stories 
re  of  one  sort,  and  end  in  some  metamorphosis  or 
ither.  (Kaimes's  Elements  of  Criticism,  vol.  1,  e.  9.) 
tut  this  objection,  if  it  be  one,  csn  lie  only  against 
he  choice  of  tbo  subject ;  for  if  a  poet  announces  that 
e  is  to  sing  of  bodies  changed  and  converted  into 
ew  forms,  what  else  than  metamorphoses  can  be  ex- 
erted 1  Besides,  in  the  incidents  that  lead  to  these 
ransformations,  there  is  infinite  variety  of  feeling  ex- 
ited, and  the  poet  intermingles  the  noble  with  the  fa- 
liliar,  and  the  gay  with  the  horrible  or  tender.  Some- 
mes,  too,  the  metamorphosis  seems  a  mere  pretext 
>r  the  introduction  of  the  •tory,  »»d  occupies  a  very 
■considerable  portion  of  it.  The  blood  which  flowed 
ona  Ajax,  when  he  slew  himself  in  a  transport  of  in- 
ignation,  because  the  arm*  of  Achilles  were  adjudged 
>  Ulysses,  produced  a  hyacinth,  and  on  this  feeble 
em  the  poet  has  ingrafted  the  animated  and  eloquent 


speeches  of  the  contending  Grecian  chiefs.  In  the 
tragic  history  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  the  lovers  them- 
selves are  not  metamorphosed,  but  the  fruit  of  the  mul- 
berry-tree under  which  their  blood  was  shed  assumes 
a  crimson  dye.  It  would  be  endless  to  point  out  in 
detail  the  blemishes  and  besuties  of  such  an  extensive 
work  as  the  Metamorphoses.  The  luxuriance  of  thought 
aod  expression  which  pervade  all  the  compositions  of 
Ovid,  prevails  likewise  here ;  but  his  comparisons  are 
pleasing  and  appropriate,  and  hia  descriptions  are  rich 
and  elegant,  whether  he  exhibits  the  palace  of  the  Sun 
or  the  cottage  of  Philemon.  The  many  interesting  sit- 
uations displayed  in  the  Metamorphoses  have  formed 
a  mine  for  the  exertion  of  human  geniua  in  all  suc- 
ceeding periods,  not  merely  in  the  province  of  narra- 
tive fable,  but  ia  the  department  of  the  drama  and  fine 
arts  ;  and  no  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  has  supplied  so  many  and  such  happy  sub- 
jects for  the  pencil.  The  Greek  books  from  which 
the  MetamorpJioses  were  chiefly  taken  having  been 
lost,  the  work  of  Ovid  is  now  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  record  extant  of  ancient  mythology.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  reduce  every  story,  as  some 
writers  have  attempted,  into  a  moral  allegory  {Garth, 
Pre/,  to  Translation) ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
in  them,  with  others,  the  whole  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  types  of  the  miracles  snd  sufferings 
of  our  Saviour,  or  even  the  complete  ancient  history 
of  Greece,  systematically  arranged  (compare  Mutter, 
Einlettung,vo\.4,  p.  163, dec. — Fabric, Bibl.  Id/., vol. 
1,  p.  447. — Goujet,  Bib.  Frant;.,  vol.  6,  p.  16,  68.)  It 
cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Metamorphoses 
are  immense  archives  of  Grecian  fable,  and  that,  be- 
neath the  rpask  of  fiction,  some  traits  of  true  history, 
some  features  of  manners  and  the  primeval  world, 
may  vet  be  discovered.  In  this  point  of  view,  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid,  though  written  in  elegiac  and  not  in 
heroic  measure,  may  be  considered  a*  a  supplement  or 
continuation  of  the  Metamorphoses.  Its  composition 
was  commenced  at  Rome  by  the  author  previous  to 
his  exile.  The  work  was  corrected  and  finished  by 
him  at  Tomi  (Fasti,  4,  81),  and  was  thence  sent  to 
Rome,  with  a  prefatory  dedication  to  the  great  Qer- 
manicua.  The  plan  of  this  production  was  probably 
suggested  by  the  didactic  poem  which  Callimachus 
had  published  under  the  title  of  klrta,  in  which  he 
feigns  that,  being  transported  to  Helicon,  he  waa  there 
instructed  by  the  Muses  in  the  nature  and  origin  of 
various  religious  usages  and  ancient  ceremonies.  It 
would  appear  that,  Wore  the  time  of  Ovid,  some 
vague  design  of  writing  a  poem  of  this  description  had 
been  entertained  by  Propertius  (Eleg.,  4,  1).  But 
Ovid,  in  his  Fasti,  executed  the  work  which  Propertius 
did  not  live,  or,  perhaps,  found  himself  unable,  to  ac- 
complish. In  the  Latin  language,  the  word  Fasti  ori- 
ginally signified,  in  opposition  to  TTcfasti,  the  daya  on 
which  law  proceedings  could  be  legally  held,  or  other 
ordinary  business  transacted ;  and  thence  it  came,  in 
course  of  time,  to  denote  the  books  or  tables  on  which 
the  days  in  each  month  accounted  as  Fasti  or  Nefasti 
were  exhibited.  The  term  at  length  waa  applied  to  any 
record  digested  in  regular  chronological  order,  as  the 
Fasti  Consulates;  sod  with  Ovid  it  signifies  the  snni- 
versariesof  religious  festivals,  of  dedications  of  temples, 
or  of  other  memorable  events,  indicated  in  the  calen- 
dar under  the  name  of  Dies  Fasti,  and  which  in  general 
belonged,  in  the  ancient  meaning,  to  the  class  of  Dies 
Nefasti  rather  thsn  Fasti.  C.  Hemina  and  Claudius 
Quadrigarius  had  given  histories  of  these  festivals  in 
prose :  but  their  works  were  dry  and  uninteresting ; 
and  Ovid  first  bestowed  on  the  subject  the  embellish- 
ments of  poetry  and  imagination.  The  object  of  the 
Fasti  of  Ovid  is  to  exhibit  in  regular  order  a  history  of 
the  origin  and  observance  of  the  different  Roman  fes- 
tivals, as  they  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and 
to  associate  the  celebration  of  these  borydays  with  the 
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tun's  course  in  the  zodiac,  ind  with  the  ruing  or  set- 
ting of  the  atira.    A  book  i*  assigned  to  etch  month, 
but  the  work  conclude!  with  June.   The  six  other 
book*,  which  would  hare  completed  the  Roman  cslen 
dar,  may  have  perished  during  the  middle  agee ;  bat 
it  eeems  more  probable  that  they  never  were  written. 
No  ancient  author  or  grammarian  quotes  a  tingle  phrase 
or  word  from  any  of  the  last  six  books  of  the  Fatti ; 
and,  in  some  lines  of  the  Trittia  (3,  549,  teqq),  the 
author  himself  informs  us  that  the  composition  had 
been  interrupted.    This  subject  itself  does  not  afford 
much  scope  for  the  display  of  poetic  geniua.    Its  ar- 
rangement was  prescribed  by  the  series  of  the  festi- 
vala,  while  the  proper  names,  which  required  to  be  so 
often  introduced,  and  the  chronological  researches, 
were  alike  unfavourable  to  the  harmony  of  versifica- 
tion.   The  Fatti,  however,  is  a  work  highly  esteem- 
ed by  the  learned  on  account  of  the  antiquarian  knowl- 
edge which  may  be  derived  from  it.    The  author  haa 
poured  a  rich  and  copious  erudition  over  the  steril  in- 
dications of  the  calendar,  be  hat  traced  mythological 
worship  to  its  source,  and  explained  many  of  the  mys- 
teries of  that  theology  which  peopled  all  nature  with 
divinities.    Even  Scaliger,  whose  opiniont  ire  gen- 
erally so  unfavourable  to  Ovid,  tdmitt  the  ancient  tnd 
extentive  erudition  displayed  in  the  Fatti.  {Poet.,  6, 
7.)  In  particular,  much  mythological  information  may 
be  obtained  from  it  it  to  the  points  in  which  the  su- 
perstitions and  rites  of  the  Romans  differed  from  those 
•f  the  Greeks,  and  also  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
blended.    " The  account,"  says  Gibbon,  "of  the  dif- 
ferent etymologies  of  the  month  of  May,  is  curious  and 
well  expressed!  Wo  may  distinguish  in  it  su  Oriental 
allegory,  a  Greek  fable,  and  a  Roman  tradition."  Some 
truths  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  Rome  may  be 
also  elicited  from  the  Ftuti.    It  may  appear  absurd  to 
appeal  to  a  poet  in  preference  or  contradiction  to  an- 
nalists and  chroniclers ;  but  it  muat  be  recollected,  that 
these  annalists  themselves  originally  obtained  many  of 
their  facta  from  poetical  tradition.    Ovid,  besides,  had 
studied  the  Registers  of  the  Pontifex  Maximut,  which 
are  now  lost,  and  which  recorded,  along  with  religious 
observances,  many  historical  events.  Occasionallight 
may  therefore  be  thrown  by  the  Fatti  of  Ovid  on 
some  of  the  most  ancient  and  dubious  points  of  Ro- 
man story.   For  example,  our  poet  completely  vindi- 
cate! Romulus  from  the  charge  of  hiving  sftin  hit 
brother  in  a  momentary  transport  of  passion.  Remus 
was  legally  sentenced  to  death,  in  consequence  of  hav- 
ing violated  a  salutary  law  enacted  by  the  founder  of 
Rome,  and  which,  in  an  infant  State,  it  wit  requisite 
to  maintain  inviolably. — The  cireumatance  of  the  mel- 
ancholy exile  of  Ovid  gave  occasion  to  the  last  of  his 
works,  the  Trittia,  and  the  EputoLz  e  Panto.  The 
first  book  of  the  Tristia,  containing  ten  elegies,  waa 
written  by  Ovid  at  sea,  during  his  perilous  voyage  from 
Rome  to  Pontus.    {Trittia,  1,  1,  43.— Aid.,  I,  10.) 
It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  thia,  which  it 
the  generally  received  opinion,  will  bold  good  with 
respect  to  all  the  elegies  of  the  first  book.   He  speaks 
in  the  sixth  of  copies  of  hit  Mciamorpkotet  being  cir- 
culated tt  Rome,  and  it  it  not  likely  that  he  could  re- 
ceive thia  intelligence  while  on  bit  way  to  Pontut. 
The  first  book  it  chiefly  occupied  with  detailing  the 
occurrences  tt  hit  departure  from  the  capital,  the 
storms  he  encountered,  tnd  the  placet  he  stw  in  the 
course  of  his  navigation.    The  remaining  four  books 
ware  composed  during  the  first  three  yean  of  hit 
gloomy  residence  at  Tomi.    In  the  second  book,  ad- 
dressed to  Auguttut,  he  apologizes  for  bis  former  life 
and  writings.    In  tome  of  the  elegies  of  the  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth  books,  he  complaint  to  himself  of  the 
bard  fate  be  had  suffered  in  being  exiled  from  Italy  to 
the  inhospitable  shores  of  the  Euxine :  in  others  he 
exhorts  hit  correspondents  tt  Rome  to  endeavour  to 
mitigate  the  anger  of  Augustus  tnd  obtain  hit  recall. 
MS 


The  names,  however,  of  the  friends  and  pstroni  whom 
be  addressed  are  not  mentioned  ( Trittia,  1.4,1),  nua, 
during  this  time,  his  relatives  snd  acquaintances  wen 
afraid  leat  they  should  incur  the  displeasure  of  Augus- 
tus by  holding  any  communication  with  the  unhappy 
exile.  At  the  end  of  three  years,  this  apprehension, 
which,  perhaps,  had  been  all  along  imaginary,  wis  H 
longer  entertained;  and,  accordingly,  the  epistle,  which 
be  wrote  from  Pontut  daring  the  remainder  of  hit  se- 
vere 'sojourn  are  inscribed  with  the  name*  of  bis  friends, 
smong  whom  we  find  the  most  dieunguiahed  charac- 
ters of  the  day.  These  elegise  epistles  differ  from  the 
Trittia  merely  in  the  poet't  correspondents  being  ad- 
dressed by  nsme,  instead  of  receiving  no  appellation 
whatever,  or  being  only  mentioned  under  some  print, 
and  conventional  title.  The  subjects  of  the  four  boob 
of  epistles  from  Pontus  are  precisely  the  same  with 
those  in  the  Triarai,  complaints  of  the  region  towbiei 
the  poet  bad  been  banished,  and  exhortations  to  his 
friends  to  obtain  hit  recall.  From  the  first  line  of  the 
Trittia  to  the  last  of  the  epistles  from  Pontus,  the  tyn 
of  the  exiled  bard  sounds  but  one  continued  strain  of 
wailing  and  complaint.  All  the  melancholy  events  of 
hit  former  life  are  recalled  to  hia  recollection,  and  each 
dismal  cireumatance  in  hit  present  condition  is  im- 
measurably deplored.  Bat  he  speaks  of  his  old  age, 
mortifications,  and  sorrows  with  such  touching  and 
natural  eloquence,  and  in  a  tone  to  truly  mournful,  that 
no  one  can  read  hit  plaintive  lines  without  being  deeply 
affected.  The  only  elegiet  in  which  Ovid  quits  etca 
for  a  moment  thia  tone  of  complaint,  are  those  when 
he  celebrates  the  victories  of  Tiberius  in  Germany; 
and  the  commencement  of  a  poem  on  the  return  sf 
spring,  which  contains  the  sole  lines  in  the  Tneta 
that  give  any  indication  of  a  mind  soothed  by  the  im- 

£ roving  season  or  the  reviving  charme  of  nature- 
luring  his  exile,  Ovid  appears  to  have  been  much  in- 
debted to  the  kindness  snd  commiseration  of  the  fneoei 
whom  he  had  left  behind  him  at  Rome.  A  few,  how- 
ever, with  whom  he  had  been  bound  in  ties  of  tie  do- 
seat  intimacy,  not  only  neglected  him  during  his  has- 
ishment,  but  attempted  to  despoil  him  of  the  patrimony 
which  he  still  retained  by  the  indulgence  of  the  »■ 
peror.  The  conduct  of  one  who  had  been  his  wann- 
est friend  in  prosperity,  and  became  his  bitterest  foe  a 
adversity,  prompted  him,  while  at  Tomi,  to  dtp  his  pea 
in  the  gall  of  satire,  from  which,  during  a  long  life,  he 
bad  meritoriously  abstained-  The  friend,  now  changed 
to  foe,  whose  altered  conduct  drove  our  poet  to  pen  i 
vehement  satire,  ia  generally  supposed  to  hare  ben 
Hyginus,  the  celebrated  mythograph,  and  at  this  time 
the  keeper  of  the  imperial  library.  Ovid,  hownei, 
does  not  name  hia  enemy,  but  execrates  him  in  bis 
Ibis.  Callimachus.  having  had  a  quarrel  with  AfoV 
loniua  Rhodioa,  satirized  him  under  the  appellation 
of  Ibis,  an  unclean  Egyptian  bird,  and  hence  <  Ovid  he- 
atowed  it  on  Hyginus,  who,  though  a  native  of  Spain, 
had  gone  in  early  youth  to  Egypt,  and  was  brought  from 
Alexandres  to  Rome.  He  had  offended  our  poet  by 
attempting  to  persuade  his  wife  to  accept  another  hus- 
band, and  by  soliciting  the  emperor  to  confiscate  his 
property,  with  a  view  of  having  it  bestowed  on  him- 
self! The  poem  which  Ovid  directed  against  this  self- 
ish and  ungrateful  friend  cannot,  perhaps,  be  properly 
termed  a  satire,  being  a  seriea  of  curses  in  the  style 
of  the  Dira  of  Valerius  Csto.  They  are  of  such  a 
description  that,  compared  with  them,  the  Anathemas 
of  Ernulphus  and  the  Curse  of  Kebama  may  be  consid- 
ered ae  benedictions. — Besides  the  works  of  Ovid 
which  yet  remain  entire,  and  which  have  now  been 
fully  enumerated,  there  are  fragments  still  extant  from 
some  poems  of  which  he  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
author.  The  Halieuticom,  which  ia  much  mutilated, 
it  attributed  to  Ovid  on  the  authority  of  the  elder 
Pliny  (33, 3),  who  ttyt  that  he  haa  told  many  wonder- 
ful things  concerning  the  nature  of  fishes  u  bis  Hah 
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mtkm :  and  we  find  in  Pliny  the  names  of  several 
fishes  which  are  not  mentioned  by  an;  other  author, 
but  perhaps  were  nativea  of  the  sea  on  the  shore  of 
which  Ovid  commenced  this  poem  towards  the  close 
of  his  life.  Notwithstanding  this  authority,  Werns- 
dorifis  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  written  by  Ovid,  aa 
it  is  not  found  in  any  MS.  of  bis  works ;  and  he  as- 
signs it  to  Gratios  Faliscus.  Ovid  also  wrote  a  poem 
Dt  Medicsnanc  faciei,  as  we  learn  from  two  lines  in 
bis  Art  of  hove  (3,  205).  It  is  doubted,  however, 
if  the  fragment  remaining  under  this  title  be  the  gen- 
uine work  of  our  poet. — During  his  residence  at  Tomi, 
Orid  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language 
which  was  there  spoken.  The  town  had  been  origi- 
nally founded  by  a  Greek  colony,  but  the  Greek  lan- 
guage had  been  gradually  corrupted,  from  the  influx  of 
lbs  Gets),  and  its  elements  could  hardly  be  discovered 
in  the  jargon  now  employed.  Ovid,  however,  com- 
posed a  poem  in  this  barbarous  dialect,  which,  if  ta- 
unt, would  be  a  great  philological  curiosity.  The  sub- 
ject he  chose  was  the  praises  of  the  imperial  family  at 
Rome.  When  completed,  he  read'  it  aloud  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  Gets  ;  and  he  paints^with  much  spirit 
and  animation  the  effect  it  produced  on  his  audience. 
—After  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  different 
works  of  Ovid  in  succession,  it  is  unnecessary  to  in- 
dulge in  many  general  remarks  on  his  defects  or  merits. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination, 
the  liveliness  of  his  wit,  his  wonderful  art  in  bringing 
every  scene  or  image  distinctly,  as  it  were,  before  the 
view,  and  the  fluent,  unlaboured  ease  of  his  versifica- 
tion, have  been  universally  admired.  But  hia  wit  was 
too  profuse  snd  his  fancy  too  exuberant.  The  natural 
indolence  of  his  temper,  and  his  high  self-esteem,  did 
not  permit  him  to  become,  like  Virgil  or  Horace,  a 
finished  model  of  harmony  and  proportion.  (Dunlcp't 
Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  349,  eeqq.) —  The  best 
editions  of  Ovid  sie,  that  of  Burmann,  Anut.,  1727, 
I  vols.  4 to,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1820-24,  10 
rob.  8vo.  The  edition  of  N.  Heinsius,  Anut.,  1661, 
i  vols.  12mo,  is  also  a  valuable  one. 

Oxix,  small  pointed  islands,  near  the  Echinades, 
aff  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  Their  ancient  name  has 
reference  to  their  form  ('Ofeiat).  Strabo  reports, 
tbtt  these  are  the  same  which  Homer  calls  Thorn. 
(Oi,  IS,  298.  —  Strato,  468.)  Stephanos  supposes 
the  Oxea  to  be  Dulicbium  (*.  v.  Aov&xioy).  This 
group  is  now  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Cur- 
safari,  but  the  most  considerable  among  them  retains 
the  appellation  of  Oxto.    (GeWt  Bin.,  p.  298.) 

Oxos,  a  large  river  of  Bactriana,  rising  in  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  that  country,  or,  rather,  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  Great  Bukharia,  and  flowing  for 
the  greater  part  of  its  course  in  a  northwest  direction. 
It  receives  numerous  tributaries,  and  falls,  after  a  course 
of  1 200  miles,  into  the  Sea  of  Aral.  The  Oxos  is  now 
the  Anoo  or  JHum  (the  latter  being  the  name  given 
lo  it  by  the  Arabian  geographers).  According  to  most 
>f  the  ancient  writers,  it  flowed  direct  into  the  Caspi- 
u>,  and  this  statement  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
ixistence  of  its  former  channel ;  but,  in  all  probability, 
hey  were  ignorant  of  the  existence  of  the  Sea  of  Aral. 
Some  writers  think  that  Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Oxus 
aider  the  name  of  Amies  (1,  201,  nm.;  4,  11);  hot 
t  is  more  likely  that  he  there  refers  to  tile  Volga.  The 
listorian,  however,  certainly  confounds  it  with  the 
taxes  of  Armenia,  since  he  says  it  rises  in  the  coun- 
ty of  the  Matieni  (1,  202),  and  flowa  towards  the  east 
t,  40).  According  to  his  account,  there  were  many 
•lands  in  it,  some  as  large  as  Lesbos,  and  it  emptied 
tself  by  forty  mouths,  which  were  all  lost  in  marshes, 
rith  the  exception  of  one,  that  flowed  into  the  Caapi- 
n  (I,  202).  Strabo  says,  that  the  Oxus  rose  in  the 
ndian  Mountains,  and  flowed  nto  the  Caspisn  (Strab., 
09,  519),  which  is  also  the  opinion  of  Mela  (3,  6) 
nd  Ptolemv.  P"oy  (6,  18)  makes  it  rise  in  a  lake 
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called  /roe ;  but  it  is  not  improbable  that,  with  hit 
usual  carelessness  in  matters  relating  to  geography, 
he  confounds  its  source  with  its  termination.  The 
Oxua  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  and  receivea  mauy  af- 
fluents, of  which  the  moat  important  mentioned  by  the 
ancienta  was  (he  Ochua,  which,  according  to  moat  .ac- 
counts, flowed  into  the  Oxus  near  its  mouth,  though 
some  make  it  to  have  entered  the  Caspisn  by  a  separ- 
ate channel.  (Strab.,  609,  518.)— The  Oxus  has  ex- 
ercised an  important  influence  upon  the  history  and 
civilization  of  Asia.  It  has  in  almost  all  agea  formed 
the  boundary  between  the  great  monarchies  of  South- 
western Asia  and  the  wandering  hordes  of  Scythia  and 
Tartary.  The  conquests  of  Cyrus  were  terminated 
by  its  banks,  snd  those  of  the  Macedonians  were  few 
and  unimportant  beyond  it.  The  Oxus  appears  also  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  earlieat  channels  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  produce  of  India  to  the  weatern  coun- 
tries of  Asia.  Strabo  informs  us,  on  the  authority  of 
Ariatobulua,  that  goods  were  conveyed  from  India 
down  the  Oxus  to  the  Caspian,  and  were  thence  carried 
by  the  river  Cyrus  into  Albania  and  the  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Euxine.  (Strab.,  509.)  This  account  is 
also  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  Varro  (ap.  Plitu,  6, 
19),  who  informa  us,  that  Potnpey  learned,  in  the  war 
with  Mitaradates,  that  Indian  goods  were  carried  by 
the  Oxua  into  the  Caspian,  and  thence  through  the 
Caspian  to  the  river  Cyrua,  from  which  river  thev  were 
conveyed,  by  a  journey  of  five  days,  to  the  river  Phasia 
in  Pontua.  The  breadth  of  the  Oxua,  immediately  to 
the  north  of  Balkh,  is  800  yards,  and  its  depth  20 
feet  ( Burnt' t  Travel*,  vol.  1,  p.  249) ;  but  south  of 
Bokhara  the  river  is  only  650  yards  wide,  but  from  26 
to  20  feet  deep.  (Burnt' t  Travel*,  vol.  2,  p.  5  —  En- 
cycl.  Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  108.) — According  to 
Wan],  the  term  Otchan  ia  Peblvi  meant  "  river,"  and 
he  thinks  that  this  name  waa  softened .  down  by  the 
Greeks  into  Oxus,  the  intermediate  form  having  been 
probably  Otchus  or  Ockut.  A  Hindoo  name  for  the 
same  river  is  said  to  be  Katteh,  which  means  "  water," 
and  has  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  German  Waster. 
The  Oxua,  therefore,  may  have  been  so  called  xar 
Hoxnv,  aa  being  in  an  emphatic  sense  the  great  river 
of  Upper  Asia.  The  root  in  Otchan  (or  Och-i)  bears 
some  analogy  to  that  in  the  old  names  Ogyget  and 
Oceanut.  (Vii.  Ogyges.  —  Wahl,  Mtttelund  Ven- 
der-Alien,  vol.  1,  p.  763.— Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  2, 
p.  22.— Bahr,  wd  Cte*.,  p.  186.) 

Oxydkao  jt,  a  nation  of  India  who  are  supposed  to 
have  inhabited  the  district  now  called  Outtch,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Acesinea  and  Indus.  (Strabo,  701. 
— Steph.  Byz.,  p.  616.— Arrian,  6,  13.— Vincent"  t 
Nearchut,  p.  133.) 

Oxykyhcbds,  a  city  of  Egypt,  in  the  district  ot 
Heptanomia,  and  capital  of  the  Oiyrynchite  Nome 
It  was  situate  on  the  canal  of  Moris,  south  of  Herac- 
leopolis  Magna,  and  received  its  name  (a  translation 
very  probably  from  the  Egyptian)  on  account  of  a  fish 
celled  bfvpvyxof  in  Greek,  s  species  of  pike,  being 
worshipped  snd  having  a  temple  here.  This  place  be- 
came a  great  resort  of  monks  and  hermits  when  Chris- 
tianity waa  epread  over  Egypt.  Nothing  remains  of 
thia  city,  in  the  village  called  Behnete,  built  on  its  ru- 
ins, but  some  fragments  of  stone  pillars,  and  a  aingle 
column  left  standing,  and  which  appears  to  have  form- 
ed part  of  a  portico  of  the  composite  order.  (JElian, 
Hut.  An.,  10,  48.— Ruffinut,  de  vita  Patrum,  c.  5.— 
Maruurt,  Geogr.,  Vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  412.) 

Ozfiust,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Locri  in  Greece. 
Besides  the  explanation  of  their  name  aa  given  in  a 
previous  article  (vid.  Locri  I.),  the  following  etymol- 
ogies are  mentioned  by  Pansanias.  I.  During  the 
reign  of  Orestheus,  son  of  Deucalion,  a  bitch  brought 
forth  a  stick  ((iXov)  instead  of  a  whelp.  Oreatheua 
planted  thia,  and  a  vine  shot  up,  from  the  branches 
(6Cuv)  of  which  the  race  derived  their  name.    2.  An- 
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ainer  explanation  made  the  term  cone  from  the  ttentk 
(if?)  of  the  stagnant  water  in  the  neighbouring  parte. 
8.  A  third  clan  of  etymologists  derived  the  appella- 
tion from  the  stench  that  proceeded  from  the  persons 
of  the  early  Ozohs,  they  having  been  accustomed  to 
undressed  skins  of  wild  beasts.  (Pauean.,  10, 
Consult  also  Subelu,  ad  loe.) 


Pacati  mus,  Titos  Joxioa,  a  general  of  the  Roman 
armies,  who  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  Gaul  about 
the  latter  part  of  Philip's  reign.  He  was  soon  after 
defeated.  A.D.  249,  and  put  to  death. 

Paihynob  (Ha;rwof  mpa),  a  promontory  of  Sicily, 
forming  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  island,  and 
called  also,  by  some  of  the  Latin  writers,  Paohynum. 
( Mela,  2, 7.  —  Plin. ,  3, 8.)  It  is  one  of  the  three  prom- 
ontories that  give  to  Sicily  its  triangular  figure,  the 
other  two  being  Petorus  and  Lilybaium.  The  modern 
name  is  Capo  Patta.ro.  Its  southernmost  point  is 
called  by  Ptolemy  Odystea  Acra  ('OSuootia  btpa),  and 
coincides  with  the  projection  of  the  coast  before  which 
the  islands  delle  Correnti  lie.  Between  Pachynusand 
this  latter  cape  lies  a  small  harbour,  called  at  the  pres- 
ent day  Porto  di  Pah,  and  the  same  with  what  Cice- 
ro terma  Portut  Pachyni.  (In  Kerr.,  S,  34.)  It 
aerved  merely  as  a  temporary  refuge  for  mariners  in 
stress  of  weather.  This  harbour  is  very  probably  meant 
by  the  Itin.  Marti,  when  it  gives  the  distance  "a  Syra- 
ctuit  Pachyno"  at  400  stadia  or  45  geographical  miles 
along  the  coast,  since  the  direct  line  from  Syracuae  to 
the  promontory  of  Pachynua  is  less  than  this.  (Itin. 
Mont.,  p.  49S,  td.  Waeelmg. — Manner!,  Gtogr. ,  vol. 
9,  pt.  2,  p.  341.) 

pAudRDS,  I.  the  eldest  of  the  eons  of  Orodee,  king 
of  Parthia,  and  a  prince  of  great  merit.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Crastua,  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  invade 
Syria,  having  Osacea,  a  veteran  commander,  associa- 
ted with  bim.  The  Parthiana  were  driven  back,  how- 
ever, by  Caiua  Cassius,  and  Osacea  was  slain.  After 
the  battle  of  Philippi,  Pscorus  invaded  Syria  in  con- 
junction with  Labienus,  and,  having  many  exiled 
Romans  with  bim,  met  with  complete  success,  the 
whole  of  the  country  being  now  reduced  under  the  Par- 
thian away.  From  Syria  he  passed  into  Judaea,  end 
placed  on  the  throne  Antigonus,  son  of  Hyrcanue. 
The  Roman  power  having  been  re-established  in  Syria 
by  (he  efforts  of  Ventidius,  Pacorua  again  crowed  the 
Euphrates,  but  waa  defeated  and  slain  by  the  Roman 
commander.  His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  Oro- 
des,  who  for  several  daya  refused  ail  nourishment 
(Justin,  42,  4.— Veil.  Paterc,  12,  78.— Tacit.,  Hit., 
i,  9.)— II.  Son  of  Vonones  II.,  king  of  Parthia.  He 
received  from  hia  brother  Vologeses,  who  succeeded 
Vonones,  the  country  of  Media  ss  an  independent 
kingdom.  His  dominions  were  ravaged  by  the  Ateni, 
who  compelled  him  to  take  shelter  for  some  time  in 
the  mountains.   {Tacit.,  Ann.,  15,  t  «l  14.) 

Pactolds,  a  river  of  Lydia,  rising  in  the  southeast- 
ern part  of  Mount  Tmolus,  and  falling  into  the  Her- 
mus,  after  having  passed  by  Sardes,  the  ancient  cap- 
ital of  Croesus.  Its  sands  were  auriferous,  the  parti- 
cles of  sold  being  washed  down  by  the  mountain  tor- 
rents (Plin.,  5,  29),  and  hence  it  waa  sometimes  celled 
Ckryiorrhoat.  The  poets  accounted  for  the  golden 
sands  of  the  river  by  the  fable  of  Midaa  having  bathed 
in  its  waters  when  he  wished  to  rid  himself  of  the 
transmuting  powers  of  his  touch.  (Vid.  Midaa.)  It 
waa  from  the  gold  found  amid  the  sands  of  the  Pac to- 
rus that  Croesus  is  said  to  have  acquired  his  great  rich- 
es. At  a  time  when  thia  precious  metal  was  scarce, 
th>.  labour  of  procuring  it  in  this  wsy  was  no  doubt 
w  itl  bestowed.  At  a  later  period,  however,  the  stream 
was  neglected ;  and  Strabo,  passing  over  the  true  rea- 
son, informs  us  that  the  river  yielded  no  more  (vOv  o* 
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IMXotne  to  — Strab.,  827) .  Callinuchut  ud 
Dionysioa  Periegetea  speak  of  the  swans  of  the  Pacto- 
lus.  (CoUtav,  H.  in  Del,  349.— Dicaji.  Pcrug., 
880.)  The  Turkish  name  of  thia  stream  ia  the  Bagn- 
ty.  (Cramer'e  Acta  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  442.— Atsanrf, 
Gtogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  361.) 

Pacuvius,  M.  an  early  Roman  dramatic  poet,  the 
nephew  of  Ennius  by  a  sister  of  his  (Pija.,  35, 4),  mt 
born  at  Brundiaium,  A.U.C.  534.  At  Rome  he  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  Lselius,  who,  in  Ci- 
cero's treatise  Ds  Anicitia,  calls  him  his  boat  and 
friend.  There  is  sn  idle  story,  that  Pacuvius  bad  three 
wives,  all  of  whom  successively  hanged  themeelree  o> 
the  same  tree ;  and  that,  lamenting  this  to  Attiue,  aha 
waa  married,  he  begged  for  a  alio  of  it  to  plant  in  hit 
own  garden ;  an  anecdote  which  haa  been  very  tea- 
oualy  confuted  by  Annibal  di  Leo,  in  his  learned  me- 
moir on  Pacuvius.  A  story  somewhat  ainular  to  thia 
ia  told  of  a  Sicilian  by  Cicero  (dc  Orat.,  2, 69).  Pi- 
cuvius,  besides  attending  to  poetry,  employed  himself 
also  in  peiuling.  He  was  one  of  the  first  Romans  who 
attained  any  degree  of  eminence  in  that  elegant  art, 
and  be  particularly  distinguished  himself  by  the  pic- 
ture which  be  executed  for  the  temple  of  Hercules  ia 
the  Forum  Boianum.  (Pltn.,  35, 4.)  He  published 
bis  last  piece  at  the  age  of  eighty  (Cic,  Brut.,  c.  63); 
after  which,  being  oppressed  with  old  age,  and  afflict- 
ed  with  perpetual  bodily  i tineas,  be  retired  to  Tareuuin, 
where  he  died,  after  having  nearly  completed  his  nine- 
tieth year.  (Ami.  Gell.,  13,  2.  —  Huron.,  CArra.,  p. 
38.)  An  elegant  epitaph,  supposed  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  himself,  ia  quoted  with  much  commendation  bj 
Aulus  Galliua,  who  calls  it  terecundurtmum  tl  punt 
annum  (I,  24).  It  appears  to  have  been  inscribed <a 
a  tombstone,  which  stood  by  the  side  of  a  public  rati 
according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Romans.-  i 
Though  a  few  fragments  of  the  tragedies  of  Pactum  ! 
remain,  our  opinion  oi  his  dramatic  merits  can  only  bs 
formed  at  second  hand,  from  the  observations  of  then 
critics  who  wrote  while  hia  works  were  yet  extant.  Ci- 
cero, though  he  blames  his  style,  and  characterizes  hia 
as  a  poet  male  lacuiu*  (Brut.,  c.  74),  places  bun  oa 
the  same  level  for  tragedy  as  Ennius  for  epic  potlrj.n 
Cascilius  for  comedy;  and  be  mentions,  in  bis  treat* 
lit  Oratort,  that  hia  verses  were  by  many  considered 
aa  highly  laboured  and  adorned  :  "  Onuses  casts'  bat 
ornati  claboratioue  aunt  versut."  It  waa  in  this  la- 
boured polish  of  versification,  end  skill  in  the  drama- 
us  conduct  of  the  scene,  that  the  excellence  of  Pact 
vius  chiefly  consisted ;  for  so  the  tinea  of  Horace  hate 
been  usually  interpreted,  where,  apeaking  of  the  pub- 
lic opinion  entertained  concerning;  the  ■'rTm'i"  wntcn 
of  Rome,  he  saye  (£>.,  2,  1,  56), 

"Ambigiiur  ouotiea  uter  vtro  ait  prior,  aufert 
Pacvtiu*  doctifamam  tenia,  Attiua  alti ;" 

and  the  same  meaning  must  be  affixed  to  the  passaft 
in  Quintilian  :  "  Kirtatae  tauten  Attw  plot  trihtitv; 
Pacvmum  videri  doawrm,  oui  coat  doctx  adfecuat, 
atlunt."  (Int.,  Orat.,  10,  1.)  Moat  other  Lata 
critics,  though,  on  the  whole,  they  seem  to  prefer  Atti- 
ua, allow  Pacuvius  to  be  the  more  correct  writer.  The 
usance  are  atill  preserved  of  about  20  tragedies  of  Pace- 
vine.  Of  these  the  Antiopa  waa  one  of  the  most  dittin- 
guiehed.  It  waa  regarded  by  Cicero  as  a  great  national 
tragedy,  and  an  honour  to  the  Roman  name.  (Dc  fnu, 
1,3.)  Peratoa,  however,  ridicules  a  passage  in  this  tra- 
gedy, where  Antiopa  talka  of  propping  her  melancholy 
heart  with  miaforlunea  (1,  78). —With  regard  to  the 
Dulereattt  (Orestes  Servos),  another  of  these  tragedies, 
there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion  and  difficulty 
Navies,  Ennius,  and  Attiua  are  all  aaid  to  have  writ- 
ten tragedies  which  bore  the  title  of  Dulortatet;  but 
a  late  German  writer  has  attempted,  at  grot  length,  ts 
show  that  thia  ia  a  misconception ;  and  that  all  the 
fragments  which  have  been  classed  with  the  lemaiui 
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sf  these  thteo  dramatic  pacta,  belong  to  tha  DulomUs 
of  Pacotius,  wbo  mi,  in  truth,  the  only  Latin  peat  that 
wrote  a  tragedy  with  this  appellation.    What  the  ten- 
on or  subject  of  the  play,  however,  may  have  been,  he 
admits,  is  difficult  to  determine,  aa  tha  different  pas- 
sages still  extant  refer  to  different  periods  of  the  life 
of  Orestes;  which  is  rather  adverse,  it  must  be  ob- 
served, 10  his  idea,  that  all  these  fragments  ware  writ- 
Ian  by  the  same  person,  unless,  indeed,  P aminos  had 
utterly  set  at  defiance  the  observance  of  tha  celebrated 
unities  of  the  ancient  drama.    On  the  wholo,  however, 
he  agrees  with  Stanley  in  his  remarks  on  tha  Choe- 
phori  of  /Eachylos,  that  the  subject  of  the  Choephori, 
which  is  the  vengeance  taken  by  Orestes  en  the  mur- 
derers of  his  father,  is  also  that  of  the  Dulorettet  of 
Pacuvius.    (Eberhardt,  ZvMoni der tckdrun  Wtseen- 
dufttn  bet  svs  Rbmern,  p.  86,  «ff .) — In  the  Bum, 
the  scene  where  the  shade  of  Polydorus,  who  had  been 
assassinated  by  tha  King  of  Thrace,  appears  to  his 
mother,  waa  long  the  favourite  of  a  Roman  audience, 
wbo  seemed  to  have  indulged  in  the  same  partiality  for 
each  spectacles  that  we  still  entertain  for  the  goblins  in 
Hamlet  and  Macbeth. — Ail  the  playa  of  Pacuvius  were 
either  imitated  or  translated  from  the  Greek,  except 
Paulut.    This  waa  of  hia  own  invention,  and  waa  the 
first  Latin  tragedy  formed  on  a  Roman  subject.  Un- 
fortunately, there  are  only  five  lines  of  it  extant,  and 
these  do  not  enable  oa  to  ascertain  which  Roman  of 
the  name  of  Paulas  gave  his  appellation  to  the  trage- 
dy.   It  waa  probably  either  Paujua  JSmilius,  who  Fell 
at  Canne,  or  bis  son,  whose  story  was  a  memorable 
instance  of  the  instability  of  bsmaa  happiness,  as  he 
lost  both  his  children  by  bis  second  marriage,  one  five 
days  before  and  the  other  five  days  after,  his  Macedo- 
nian triumph. — From  no  one  play  of  Pacuvina  are  there 
more  than  fifty  lines  preserved,  and  these  generally 
very  much  detached.    It  doea  not  appear  that  hia 
tragedies  had  much  success  or  popularity  in  hie  own 
age.    He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  for  hia  sub- 
jects to  foreign  mythology  and  unknown  history.  Iph- 
igenia  and  Orestes  were  always  more  or  less  strangers 
to  a  Roman  audience;  and  the  whole  drama  in  which 
these  snd  similar  personages  flourished,  never  attained 
in  Rome  to  a  healthy  and  perfect  existence.  (Dunlap't 
Soman  Literatim,  vol.  1,  p.  343,  teqq.) — The  frag- 
ments of  Pacuvina  are  given  in  the  collections  of  Ste- 
phens, Maittaire,  ore. 

Pa  dcs,  now  the  Po,  the  largest  river  of  Italy,  an- 
cienrlv  called  also  Eridanue,  an  appellation  which  is 
frequently  used  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  almost  al- 
ways by  Greek  authors.  (Fid.  Eridsnus  )  This  lat- 
ter name,  however,  belongs  properly  to  the  Ostium 
Spineticum  of  the  Padua.  (P/t».,  3,  SO. — Midler, 
Birutker,  vol.  1,  p.  236.)   The  name  Padua  is  said 

0  bare  been  derived  from  a  word  in  the  language  of 
he  Gauls,  which  denoted  a  pine-tree,  in  consequence 
>f  the  great  number  of  those  trees  growing  near  its 
oorce.  (ftin  ,  3,  16.)  Whatever  be  the  derivation 
f  the  term  Padua,  the  more  ancient  name  of  the  river, 
rhich  was  Bodincos,  is  certainly  of  Celtic  origin,  and 
'  said  to  signify  "  bottomUit."  (Compare  the  Ger- 
tan  bod*nlo*.~-DaUamf,  ad  Pli*.,  3, 16.)  The  Po 
ses  in  Mods  Veaolns,  now  Monte  Vito,  near  the 
wrces  of  the  Druentia  or  Durance,  runs  in  an  east- 
•ly  direction  for  more  than  600  miles,  and  discharges 
s  waters  into  the  Adriatic,  about  30  miles  south  of 
ortos  V ©rictus  or  Venice.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
>ar  boats  and  barges  at  80  miles  from  its  source,  but 
ie  navigation  is  at  all  times  difficult,  and  not  unfre- 
lently  hazardous,  on  account  of  the  tepidity  of  the 
irrent.  Its  waters  are  liable  to  sudden  increase  from 
e  melting  of  the  snows  and  from  heavy  (alls  of  rain, 
e  rivers  that  Sow  into  it  being  almost  all  mountain' 
reams  ;  and  in  the  flat  country,  in  the  lower  part  of 

1  course,  great  dikes  are  erected  on  both  sides  of  the 
er  to  nroteot  the  lands  from  inundation.  During  its 


long  coarse  it  receives  a  great  number  of  tributaries, 
its  channel  being  the  final  receptacle  of  almost  every 
stream  which  rises  on  the  eastern  snd  southern  decliv- 
ities of  the  Alps,  aDd  the  northern  declivity  of  the 
Apennines.  The  mouths  of  the  Po  were  anciently 
reckoned  seven  in  number,  the  principal  one,  which 
was  the  southernmost,  being  called  Padusa,  and  now 
Po  di  Primevro.  It  was  this  month  also  to  which  the 
appellations  Eridanua  and  Spineticum  Ostium  wereap- 
plied.  It  sends  off  a  branch  from  itself  near  Trigoboli, 
the  modem  Perrara,  which  waa  anciently  styled  Vola- 
nt Ostium,  hot  is  now  denominated  Po  di  Ferrara. 
(Pobyb.,  2,  16.)  Pliny  mentions  the  following  other 
branches  or  months  of  the  Po :  the  Capraaia  Ostium, 
now  Bocea  di  iel  Outao ;  Ssgis,  now  Foeehge  ;  snd . 
Carbonaria,  now  Po  i'  Aria.no  (3,  16).  The  Fossa 
Philistine  is  the  Po  grand*.  (Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  lis.) — The  Pados  is  rendered  famous  in  the 
legends  of  mythology  by  the  fate  of  Phaetbon,  who  fell 
into  it  when  struck  down  from  heaven  by  the  thunder- 
bolt of  Jove.    ( Vid.  Phaetbon. ) 

PiBusi,  the  same  with  tho  Ostium  Spineticum,  or 
sonthsrnmost  branch  of  the  river  Padua.  (Vid.  Pa- 
dua.) A  canal  was  cut  by  Augustus  from  the  Padusa 
to  Ravenna.  (Valg.,  el.  ap.  Sen.  ad  Vwg.,  Jin., 
11,  466.)  Virgil  speaks  of  the  swans  along  its  banks 
(I.  c— Cramer's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  114). 

Pman,  an  appellation  given  to  Apollo,  who  under 
this  name  was  either  considered  as  a  destroying  (nala, 
"  to  matt"),  or  as  s  protecting  and  healing  deity,  who 
frets  the  mind  from  care  and  sorrow  (iravu.  "  to  cause 
to  erase").  The  tragedians,  accordingly,  by  an  ana- 
logical appellation  of  the  word,  also  called  Death,  to 
whom  both  these  attributes  belonged,  by  the  title  of 
Pawn.  (Eurip.,  Hippol.,  1373.  —  J5«d».,  ap.  Slob., 
Strm.,  p.  121.)  And  thus  this  double  character  of 
Apollo,  by  virtue  of  which  be  waa  equally  formidable 
aa  a. foe  and  welcome  as  an  ally  (JSeck.,  Agam.,  618), 
was  authorized  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  name.  Homer 
speaks  of  Paten  (Ilcuquv)  aa  a  separate  individual, 
and  tha  physician  of  Olympus ;  bnt  this  division  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  poetical,  without  any  reference  to 
actual  worship.  Hesiod  alto  made  the  same  diatine 
two.  (Sehol.  ad  Horn.,  Od.,  4, 331.)  Still,  however, 
Apollo  muat  be  regarded  as  the  original  deny  of  the 
healing  art  From  very  early  times,  the  ptean  had,  in 
the  Pythias  temple,  been  appointed  to  be  sung  in  hon- 
our of  Apollo.  {Hon.,  Hymn,  ad  ApoU. —  Eunp., 
Ion,  139,  140. —Pinal,  Paan,  ap.  Fragm.)  The 
song,  like  ether  hymns,  derived  its  name  from  that  of 
the  god  to  whom  it  was  sang.  The  god  was  first 
called  Peean,  then  tha  hymn,  and  lastly  the  singers 
themselves.  (Horn.,  Hymn,  ad  ApoU.,  273,  320.) 
New  we  know  that  the  paean  waa  originally  sung  at 
the  cessation  of  a  plague  and  after  a  victory ;  and  gen- 
erally, when  any  evil  was  averted,  it  waa  performed  aa 
a  purification  from  the  pollution.  (Prochu,  ap.  Phot. 
—  Soph.,  (Ed.  T.,  \53.  —  Schol.  ad  Soph.,  (Ed.  T., 
174. — Send.,  e.  •.  iotuv.)  The  chant  was  loud  and 
joyous,  as  celebrating  the  victory  of  the  preserving  and 
healing  deity.  (CoSxm.,  Hymn,  ad  ApoU.,  21.)  Be- 
sides the  peans  of  victory,  however,  there  were  others 
that  were  sung  at  the  beginning  of  a  battle  (JBetk., 
Sept.  e.  Theb.,  260) ;  and  there  waa  a  tradition,  that 
the  chorus  of  Delphian  virgins  had  chanted  "  Io  Paan" 
at  the  contest  of  Apollo  with  the  Python.  (CsiZtm. 
ad  ApoU.,  1 13.— ApoU.  Rh.,  3, 710.— Compare  Athe- 
naus,  p.  16,  701,  c.)  The  pawn  of  victory  varied  ac- 
according  to  the  different  tribes;  all  Dorians,  namely, 
Spartans,  Argives,  Corinthians,  and  Syracuaans,  had 
the  same  one.  (Thucyd.,  1,  44. — Compare  4,  43.) 
This  use  of  the  paan  aa  a  song  of  rejoicing  for  vic- 
tory, sufficiently  explains  its  double  meaning ;  it  bora 
a  mournful  sense  in  reference  to  the  battle,  and  ajoy- 
ous  one  in  reference  to  the  victory.  (Miller'*  . 
am,  vol.  1,  p.  313,  *eqq„  Eng.  trantl.) 
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Pawim,  a  people  of  Belgic  Omul,  supposed  by 
D'Anvilie  tod  Weraebe  to  have  occupied  the  present 
district  of  Famme,  in  Luxemburg.  ( Cat.,  B.  G.,  8, 
i.—D'AnnlU,  Notice  de  la  GauU,  p.  m.—WerteU, 
Her  die  Votker,  dot  alien  TeuUcUandt,Hanno.,  18S6.) 
Lemaire,  however,  thinks  the  analogy  between  the  an- 
cient and  modern  names,  on  which  this  opinion  is  band- 
ed, too  far-fetched.    (Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cat.,  t.  v.) 

Pjboh  (Oatuv),  or,  according  to  the  earlier  and  Ho- 
meric form  of  the  name,  Pabon  (Uatpuv),  the  phy- 
sician of  the  gods.  Nothing  is  said  in  Homer  about 
his  origin.  All  we  are  told  is,  that  he  cured  Mars 
when  wounded  by  Diomede  (IL,  6,  899).  and  Pluto 
of  the  wound  in  his  shoulder  given  him  by  Hercules 
(Jf.,  6,  *0l),  and  also  that  the  Egyptian  physicians 
were  of  his  race.  (Od ,  4,  33S.)  He  would  seem  to 
have  been,  in  the  Homeric  conception  of  the  legend, 
distinct  from  Apollo,  though  perhaps  originally  iden- 
tical with  him.  (KaghtUy't  Mythology,  p.  800. — 
Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Pssan  ) 

P«dNM  (Ilotovff ),  a  numerous  and  ancient  nation, 
that  once  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia,  and 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  what  is  more  properly 
called  Thrace,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  JSgean 
as  far  as  the  Euzine.  This  we  collect  from  Herod o- 
tas's  sccount  of  the  wars  of  the  Paeones  with  the  Pe- 
nnthiant,  a  Greek  colony  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
Propontis,  at  no  gnat  distance  from  Bytantium.  Ho- 
mer, who  was  apparently  well  acquainted  with  the 
Pasones,  represents  them  as  following  their  leader  As- 
teropeus  to  the  siege  of  Troy  in  behalf  of  Priam,  and 
places  them  in  Macedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Alius. 
(A,  1 1,  849.)  We  know  also  from  Livy  (40,  3)  that 
Etna  this  once  bore  the  name  of  Paxraia,  though  at 
what  period  we  cannot  well  ascertain.  From  another 
passage  in  the  same  historian,  it  would  seem  that  the 
Dardani  of  Illyria  had  once  exercised  dominion  over 
the  whole  of  Macedonian  Pasonia  (46,  39).  This  pas- 
sage seems  to  agree  with  what  Herodotus  states,  that 
toe  Paeones  were  a  colony  of  the  Teucri,  who  came 
from  Troy  (5, 13. — Compare  7,  SO),  that  is,  if  we  sup- 
pose the  Dardani  to  be  the  same  as  the  Teucri,  or  at 
least  a  branch  of  them.  But  these  transactions  are 
too  remote  and  obscure  for  examination.  Herodotus, 
who  dwells  principally  on  the  history  of  the  Peoniane 
around  the  Strymon,  informs  ua,  that  they  were  early 
divided  into  numerous  small  tribes,  most  of  which  were 
transplanted  into  Aaia  by  Megabyius,  a  Persian  gen- 
eral, who  had  made  the  conquest  of  their  country,  by 
order  of  Darius.  The  circumstances  of  this  event, 
which  are  given  in  detail  by  Herodotoa,  will  be  found 
in  the  fourth  book,  e.  18.  It  appears,  however,  from 
Herodotus,  that  these  Pseonisns  afterward  effected 
their  escape  from  the  Persian  dominions,  and  returned 
to  their  own  country  (S,  98).  Those  who  were  found 
on  the  line  of  march  pursued  by  Xerxes  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  that  monarch  in  his  expedition.  He- 
rodotus seems  to  place  the  mam  body  of  the  Psxmiao 
nation  near  the  Stry  mon ;  but  Thucydides  (8, 99),  with 
Homer,  extends  their  territory  to  the  river  Alius.  But 
if  we  follow  Strsbo  and  Livy,  we  shall  be  disposed  to 
remove  the  western  limits  of  the  nation  as  far  as  the 
greet  chsin  of  Mount  Seardus  and'  the  borders  of  Illy- 
ria. In  general  terms,  then,  we  may  affirm,  that  the 
whole  of  northern  Macedonia,  from  the  source  of  the 
river  Erjgonus  to  the  Strymon,  was  once  named  Pe- 
oria. This  large  tract  of  country  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  Romans,  and  formed  the  second  and 
third  regions  of  Macedonia.  (Li*.,  44,  89.)  The 
Psjoniana,  though  constituting  but  one  nation,  were  di- 
vided into  several  tribes,  each  probably  governed  by  a 
separate  chief.  We  hear,  however,  of  a  king  of  Pa- 
mis,  named  Autoleon,  who  is  said  to  have  received  as- 
sistance from  Caseander  against  the  Antariatas,  an  Illy- 
rian  horde,  who  had  invaded  his  country.  (Died.  Sic., 
SO,  19.— Cromer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  866,  eeaq.) 
956 


Paoria,  the  country  of  the  PatOBes.  (Tis\Pieonei.) 

Pjbstanus  Sinus,  •  gulf  on  the  lower  couuttalj, 
its  upper  shore  belonging  to  Campania,  and  iu  Iowa 
to  Lucania.  According  to  Strabo  (851),  it  extended 
from  the  Siren's  Cape  to  the  Promontory  of  Posidiuin, 
The  modern  name  ia  the  Culf  of  Salerno.  Iu  ancient 
appellation  waa  derived  from  the  city  of  Pajslnm. 

Pcstum,  a  celebrated  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower 
Italy,  below  the  river  Silaros,  and  not  far  from  the 
Western  coast.    Its  Greek  appellation  waa  Potidonii, 
the  place  being  so  called  in  honour  of  Neptune  (Hoott- 
dwv).    The  name  Pautum  is  used  by  the  Latin  wri- 
ters more  commonly.    This  latter  Maxocchi,  on  at 
very  good  grounds,  derives  from  the  Phoenician  Po*. 
tern  or  Pottan.  the  alleged  root,  with  some  Oriental 
scholars,  for  the  Greek  Ileaetiov.   (Vii,  howerer, 
remarks  under  the  article  Neptuous.)  Nothing,  how- 
ever, can  be  more  fallacious  than  Phoenician  etymolo- 
gies.— The  origin  of  this  once  flourishing  city  bat  af- 
forded matter  of  much  conjecture  and  discussion  t| 
antiquaries.    Maxocchi,  who  has  just  been  referred  to, 
mskes  Paestum  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colon;  fan 
Dora,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  to  which  place  be  also  it- 
signs  the  origin  of  the  Dorian  race !  This  same  wri- 
ter distinguishes  between  Pasetum  sod  Posidonia,  let 
latter  place  having  been  founded,  according  to  him,  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  former,  by  a  Sybarite 
colony,  who  expelled  at  the  same  time  the  primiun 
inhabitants  of  Paestum.    Eustace  (Class.  Tear,  vol 
3,  p.  93),  following  this  authority,  has  fallen  into  tat 
same  error  of  making  Paestum  and  Posidonia  distinct 
places. — Those  who  contend  for  an  earlier  origin  thai 
that  which  history  assigns  to  Paeatum,  adduce  in  up- 
port  of  their  opinion  the  Oscan  or  Etruscan  coini  sf 
thia  city,  with  each  barbarous  legends  ss  PHISTV, 
PHIST  VL,  PHISTELIA,  PHISTVLIS,  and  PHIIS. 
A  very  eminent  numismatic  writer,  however,  attribute! 
them  to  a  different  town.    But,  even  supposing  that 
they  ought  to  be  referred  to  Psestum,  it  must  ha 
proved  that  they  are  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  wiu 
the  retrograde  Greek  inscriptions  IIOM,  HOXEI,  DO- 
ZEIAAN,  IIOSEIAONEA.  Others  inscribed  HAS* 
1IAIS,  IIA1STANO,  are  more  recent,  and  belong  u 
Paestum  in  its  character  of  a  Roman  colony.  (Salm. 
Monet.  Vet.,  p.  16  and  14.— Pooh',  Roviiu  deUtatli 
di  Petto  Tern.,  49. — Micati,  Italia  avanti  U  domw 
dm  Romani,  vol.  1,  p.  333. — RomemeUi,  vol.  1,  p.  331. 
—Cramer*!  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  368.)— It  seems  now 
generally  determined,  that  whether  tho  (Eootn  ot 
Tyrrheni  were  the  original  possessors  of  this  coast, 
they  can  lay  no  claim  to  tboae  majestic  piles  which, 
under  the  name  of  the  ruins  of  Paeatum,  form  at  tot 
present  day  the  admiration  and  wonder  of  all  waa 
have  visited  them.    The  temples  of  Psestum  tea 
closely  resemble  in  their  plan  and  mode  of  struelsn 
the  early  edifices  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  to  be  the  wort 
of  any  of  the  native  tribes  of  Italy.    The  Tuscans, 
to  wbom  alone  they  could  be  referred,  have  left  us  M 
example  of  a  similar  style  in  any  of  their  architectural 
monuments. — Strabo  ia  the  only  ancient  writer  who 
has  transmitted  to  us  any  positive  account  of  the 
foundation  of  Posidonia.   He  states,  that  it  was  boiil 
by  a  colony  of  Sybarites,  close  to  the  shore  is  the  first 
instance,  but  that  it  was  afterward  removed  more  into 
the  interior.    (Strab.,  351.)   This  account  is  farther 
confirmed  by  Scymnus  of  Chios,  and  agrees  with  what 
we  know  of  the  extant  of  dominion  possessed  by  Sj- 
baria  at  an  early  period  on  thia  sea,  where  she  founded 
also  the  towns  of  Laiis  and  Scidrua.  (Herod..  6, 81.) 
We  are  left  in  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact  dale  of  this 
establiahment  of  the  Sybarites ;  bat  we  have  two 
fixed  points  which  may  assist  ua  in  forming  a  right 
conclusion  on  the  subject  The  first  is  the  foundstior. 
of  Sybaria  itself,  which  took  place  about  780  B.C.  • 
the  other  is  that  of  Velia,  a  Pbocaean  colony,  built,  at 
we  learn  from  Herodotus,  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  or 
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nearly  5*0  B.C.    It  will  be  seen  by  that  historian's 
iccount  of  the  events  which  induced  the  Pbocaeoe  to 
settle  on  the  shores  of  Lncania,  that  they  were  chiefly 
led  to  foia  this  resolution  by  the  advice  of  a.  cithten 
•f  PoaidMiia  (1,  167).    It  may  thence  reasonably  be 
■opposed,  that  the  latter  city  had  already  existed  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years. — There  are  but  few  other  par- 
ticulars on  record  relative  to  it*  history.  That  it  must 
have  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  prosperity,  is 
evident  from  the  circumstance  of  its  name  having  been 
attached  to  the  present  Gulf  of  Salerno  (rid.  Pawia- 
ns  Sinus) ;  ana  we  possess  yet  farther  confirmation 
tf  the  fact  in  the  splendid  monuments  which  age  has 
not  yet  been  able  to  deface  or  destroy.   It  appears 
from  Strabo  that  the  Posidoniata,  jealous  of  the  ag- 
grandizement of  Velia,  endeavoured  more  than  once  to 
reduce  that  town  to  subjection  :  these  attempt*,  how- 
ever, proved  fruitless  ;  and,  not  long  after,  they  were 
called  upon  to  defend  themselves  against  the  aggrea- 
■ions  of  the  Lucani,  the  moat  determined  and  danger- 
ous of  sll  the  enemies  with  whom  the  Greeks  had  to 
contend.    After  an  unsuccessful  resistance,  they  were 
•t  length  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  ef 
these  barbarians,  and  to  submit  to  their  authority.  It 
ma  probably  to  rescue  Posidonia  from  their  yoke  that 
Alexander  of  Eptrus  landed  here  with  a  considerable 
army,  and  defeated  the  united  forces  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Sainnites  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place.   (Lit.,  8, 
17.)  The  Romans,  having  subsequently  conquered 
the  Lucani,  became  possessed  of  Posidonia,  whither 
they  sent  a  colony  A.U.C.  480.    (Lit.,  Epit.,  14,  tt 
IT,  IQ.—Strab  ,  961.)  The  loaa  of  their  liberty,  even 
under  these  more  distinguished  conquerors,  and  still 
more  the  abolition  of  their  uaagea  and  habits  as  Greeks, 
seem  to  have  been  particularly  afflicting  to  the  Posi- 
veniste.    Aristoxenus,  a  celebrated  musician  and  phi- 
losopher at  Tarentum,  who  ia  quoted  by  Atheneue  (10, 
II),  feelingly  depicts  the  distress  of  this  hapleaa  peo- 
ple.  "  We  follow  the  example,''  says  this  writer,  "of 
the  Posidoniatae,  who,  having  been  compelled  to  be- 
come Tuscans,  or,  rather,  Romans  instead  of  Greeks, 
and  to  adopt  the  language  and  institution*  of  barba- 
rians, still,  however,  annually  commemorate  one  of  the 
solemn  festivals  of  Greece.    On  that  day  it  is  their 
custom  to  assemble  together  in  order  to  revive  the 
recollection  of  their  ancient  rites  and  language,  and  to 
lament  and  shed  tears  in  common  over  their  aaddeati. 
ny :  after  which  they  retire  m  ailence  to  their  homes." 
— The  unhealthy  situation  of  Pststum,  which  baa  been 
remarked  by  Strabo,  may  probably  have  prevented  that 
colony  from  attaining  to  any  degree  of  importance'; 
»nd  as  it  was  placed  on  an  unfrequented  coaat  (Ctc. 
id  Alt.,  11,  17),  and  had  no  trade  of  ita  own,  it  soon 
decayed,  and  ere  find  it  only  noticed  by  subsequent 
writers  for  the  celebrity  of  its  roses,  which  were  said 
to  bloom  twice  in  the  year.  (  Firry.,  Georg.,  4, 118. — 
Proper*.,  4,  8. — Ovid,  Met.,  16,  708.— Id,  ep.  e  Pan- 
to, 2,  4. — Anton.,  Idyll.,  14.) — The  ruins  of  Palatum, 
as  has  already  been  remarked,  form  a  great  object  of 
attraction  to  the  modern  tourist.  Eustace  baa  given  a 
very  spirited  description  of  the  beautiful  temples  of 
this  ancient  city,  the  most  striking  edifices,  unques- 
tionably, which  have  survived  the  dilapidations  of  time 
Ind  the  barbarians  in  Italy.   (Clot:  Tour,  vol.  3,  p. 
94,  teqq.)    "  Within  these  walla,"  he  remarks  in  con- 
clusion, "  that  once  encircled  a  populous  and  aplendid 
city,  now  rise  one  cottage,  two  farmhouses,  •  villa, 
and  a  church.    The  remaining  space  is  covered  with 
thick  matted  grass,  overgrown  with  brambles  spread- 
tog  over  the  rains,  or  buried  under  yellow  undulating 
corn.    A  few  rosebushes,  the  remnants  of  bifcri  to- 
stria  Pasti,  flourish  neglected  here  and  there,  and 
still  blossom  twice  a  year,  in  May  and  in  December, 
as  if  to  support  their  ancient  fame,  and  juatify  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  poets.    The  roses  are  remarkable  for 
their  fragrance.  Amid  these  objects,  and  scenes  rural 


and  ordinary,  rise  the  three  temples,  like  the  mausole- 
ums of  the  ruined  city,  dark,  ailent,  and  majeatic. — 
Pastum  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  bounded  on  the  weet 
by  the  Tyrrhene  Sea,  and  about  a  mile  distant  on  the 
south  by  fine  hills :  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of  Saler- 
no and  its  rugged  border  -,  while  to  the  east  the  conn- 
try  swells  into  two  mountains,  which  still  retain  their 
ancient  names  Callimera  and  Cantena.and  behind  them 
towers  Mount  Alburnus  itself  with  ita  pointed  sum- 
mits."  (CUut.  Tour,  vol.  8,  p.  99,  seqq. — Cramer's 


Anc.  holy,  vol.  3,  p.  883,  teqq.) 

husband 


of  Arris.  (Vid. 


PjStrua,  Cccitu,  the 
Arria.) 

Paoiajt,  a  maritime  town  of  Thessaly,  on  the  Sinus 
Pagaaams,  and  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oa» 
chestus.  It  was  the  port  of  Iolcos,  and  afterward  of 
Pbera,  and  was  remarkable  in  Grecian  story  aa  the 
harbour  whence  the  ship  Argo  set  sail  on  her  distant 
voyage.  It  was,  indeed,  asserted  by  some,  that  it  de- 
rived ita  name  from  the  construction  of  that  famous 
veeeel  (irfyvvfu,  "  to  construct").  But  Strabo  ia  of 
opinion  that  it  rather  owed  its  appellation  to  the  nu- 
merous springs  which  were  found  in  its  vicinity  (mryv, 
a  spring),  and  this,  indeed,  seems  the  preferable  ety- 
mology. (Strabo,  438.— Compare  Sckoi.  ad  Apoll. 
Uhod.,  1,  337.)  Apollo  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  the 
place.  (Apoll.  Rhcd.,  1,  411.)  Hermippus,  a  comic 
poet,  cited  by  Atheneue  (1,  49),  says  of  this  town, 

oi  Jlayaaeu  SoiXovc  aal  oriy/iariac  itapixovoi. 
Its  site  is  nearly  occupied  by  the  present  eaatle  of 
Koto.  (GtWt  Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  880.  — Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  481.)  Pagasa  gave  its 
name  to  the  extensive  gulf,  on  the  shores  of  which  ,it 
was  situated ;  and  which  we  find  varioualy  designsted, 
as  Pagaaetieus  Sinus  (Seyl.,  p.  85.— Strab.,  438),  or 
Pagaeitea  (Demstth.,  Phil.,  Epitt.,  169),  Psgaaaus 
(Mela,  8,  3),  and  Pagasicns  (Plin.,  4,  9).  In  modem 
geography  it  is  called  the  Gulf  of  Koto.  (Cramer's 
•Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  438.) 

Paoabjbos  Sinus,  a  gulf  of  Theaaaly,  on  the  coast 
of  Magnesia ;  now  the  Gulf  of  Volo.   (  Vid.  Pagasa.) 

Pausmon,  I.  a  sea-deity,  son  of  Alhamaa  and  Iao. 
His  original  name  waa  Melicerla,  and  he  asaumed  that 
of  Pakemon  after  he  had  been  changed  into  a  sea-de- 
ity by  Neptune.  (Vid.  Albanian,  and  Leucothea.) 
Both  Pelemon  and  hia  mother  were  held  powerful  to 
save  from  shipwreck,  and  were  invoked  by  mariners. 
Palamon  was  usually  represented  riding  on  a  dolphin. 
The  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated  in  hia  honour, 
and  indeed  hi*  name  (UaXalpuv,  "  Champion")  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  them.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p. 
349.)— II.  A  Roman  grammarian  (M.  or  Q.  Remmiua), 
the  preceptor  of  Quiotilian,  and  who  flourished  under 
Tiberius  and  Claudius.  From  the  account  of  Sueto- 
nius, he  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  very  corrupt 
morals.  He  waa  also  excessively  arrogant,  and  boast- 
ed that  true  literature  was  born  and  would  die  with 
him.  (Jut.,  8,  453.—/*!.,  7,  818. — Suet.,  de  Illustr. 
gramm.,  23.— Dodvell,  Ann.  Quint.,  p.  183.  teqq'.)— 
III.  or  Palamonius,  a  son  of  Vulcan,  one  ef  the  Argo- 
nauts. (Apoll.  Rhod.,  1, 808,  teqq. — Krause,  ad  lot.) 
Paukpaphos.  Vid.  Paphns. 
Palaphatus,  I.  a  town  of  Theasaly,  in  the  north 
western  section  of  the  country,  plundered  by  Philip, 
in  his  retreat  through  Thessaly,  after  hia  defeat  on  thr 
banks  of  the  Aous.  (Liny,  38,  13.)  —  II.  An  carry 
Athenian  epic  poet,  mentioned  by  Suidas.  The  lexi- 
cographer states,  that,  according  to  some,  be  lived  be- 
fore the  time  of  Phemonoe,  the  first  priestess  of  Del- 
phi, while  others  placed  him  after  her.  Suidas  cites 
the  following  productions  of  his.  1.  A  Cottnopeum, 
in  five  books  — S.  The  Nativity  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
in  four  books. — 3.  Du  xturscs  of  Venus  and  Lows 
('AcyxxKrnc  *a<  "Epo*  jf  ejuval  not  Xoyot),  in  fit* 
The  dispute  between  Minerva  and  Hop 
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-  fune— 6.  Latona's  tress  (AsrtxV  irX&xaftof).  (Sckoll, 
Htst  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  86.)— III.  A  native  either  of 
Ptroi  or  Priene,  -who  lived  in  too  tine  of  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon,  and  wrote,  according  to  Suidas,  a  work  in 
five  hooka,  entitled  'Aiwr*,  "  Incredible  Thing:" 
>8*id.,  i.  v.)— IV.  A  native  of  Abydos,  and  a  great 
friend  of  Ariatotle'a.  He  wrote  ac feral  hiatoheal 
works.  (Said.,  «.  «.)— V.  A  grammarian  of  Alexan- 
dre*, according  to  Soidaa,  bat  called  by  Txetxes  and 
othera  a  Peripatetic  philosopher.  The  period  in  which 
be  lived  ia  not  aUted.  (Fabric,  BiU.  Or.,  lib.  1,  c. 
SI.)  Soidaa  mention*  a  work  by  him,  entitled  "Ex- 
planation! of  thing*  related  in  Mythology."  Tme 
aeema  to  be  the  production  which  baa  come  down  to 
na,  in  one  book,  divided  into  50  abort  chapter*,  under 
the  name  of  Palapbatus,  and  which  ia  commonly  en 
titled  "  On  Incredible  things"  (Ileal  'Awumw).  The 
author  explain*,  according  to  hie  fashion,  the  origin  of 
many  of  the  Greek  fables,  auch  as  those  of  the'  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapitha),  Paaipbae,  Acteton,  dec.  All  these 
legend*  have,  according  to  him,  an  historical  basis, 
and  more  or  leaa  truth  connected  with  them,  be*  which 
has  been  strangely  distorted  by  the  ignorance  and  cre- 
dulity of  men.  Pahsphatua,  therefore,  may  be  as- 
signed, aa  a  mytbologiat,  to  what  is  termed  the  class  of 
pragmalisers.  The  work  ia  written  in  a  very  good 
style,  and,  notwithstanding  the  forced  nature  ot  many 
of  the  explanations,  any  be  regarded  aa,  in  some  re- 
spect*, in  instructive  book.  Virgil  alludes  to  Pala- 
phatu*  in  his  Cirit, 

"  Docta  PaUsphatia  teltatur  voce  papyrus." 

The  term  docta  would  seem  to  refer  to  the  productions 
of  some  Alexandre  an  writer,  and  the  word  papyrm  to 
imply  that  hia  work  consisted  merely  of  a  single  book. 
Simson  places  Palaphatue  in  400  B.C.  (Chron.  Ca- 
thol.,  col.  779),  while  Saxiua  aasign*  him  to  322  B.C. 
(Onomatt.,  vol.  1,  p.  88 ) — The  best  edition  of  the 
treatise  irtpl  'Kiritrruv  is  that  of  Fischer,  lap*.,  1789, 
8vo,  in  the  prolegomena  to  which  ia  contained  much 
information  from  Fabric iu*,  relative  to  the  various  in- 
dividuals who  have  borne  the  name  of  Palapbatus. 
There  are  also  two  other  pieces  published  with  tbia 
work  under  the  name  of  Palapbatus,  one  on  the  in- 
vention of  the  purple  colour,  and  the  other  on  the  first 
discovery  of  iron.  (Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  voL  3.  p. 
194.) 

Paljepolis.    Vid.  Weapon's. 

Vi.tJt.nx,  a  little  harbour  of  Epirus,  on  the  Chao- 
nian  coast,  snd  sooth  of  the  Ceraunian  promontory. 
Here  Cesar  landed  his  forces  from  Brundisium,  in  or- 
der to  carry  on  the  war  against  Pompey  in  Illyria. 
(Bell.  Civ.,  3,  6.)  It  moat  be  observed,  however, 
that  in  nearly  all  the  MSS.  of  Csear,  thai  name  i* 
written  Pharsalia ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Lucan  cer- 
tainly seems  to  have  read  Palasta  (6,  468,  hm.). 
Some  trace  of  the  ancient  name  is  perceptible  in  that 
of  Paleassa,  marked  in  modem  maps  aa  being  about 
twenty-five  mile*  southeast  of  the  Aeroceraunian  cape. 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  95,  seqq.) 

P<ljbst!i(a,  a  country  of  Asia  below  Syria,  though, 
properly  speaking,  forming  part  of  that  land.  In  its 
earliest  acceptations,  the  name  was  applied  to  the 
tract  of  coast  between  Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  having 
Ascalon  for  its  chief  .city.  (Josephus,  Bell.  Jud  ,  3. 
.  — Id.,  Ant.  Jud.,  1,  19.)  It  was  extended  at  a  later 
period  to  the  territory  of  the  Jewish  nstion,  and  the 
terms  Palestine  and  Holy  Land  are  now  regarded  aa 
synonymous.  The  Jews  were  not  acquainted  with 
the  name  Patestina ;  it  is  thought  to  be  derived  from 
that  of  the  Philistasi  or  Philistines.  A  full  description 
of  Palestine  will  he  found  under  the  article  Judaa. — 
A  late  writer  (Russell,  Egypt,  p.  71)  has  revived 
■Wilford's  etymology  for  the  name  Palestine,  name- 
ly, Pali-stan,  "  Shepherd-land,"  and  has  adopted  the 
theory  relative  to  the  migration  of  the  Pali,  or  Shep- 
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herd  race,  from  India  towards  die  Wait.  It  u  Tart 
surprising  that  such  a  derivation  u  Una  isxmU  to 
gravely  advanced  at  the  present  day,  when  then  in 
few  who  do  not  know  how  little  faith  is  to  be  reposed 
in  the  sesearcaes  of  Captain  Wilford,  aod  bow  gnmlj 
he  was  imposed  open  by  the  pundits  of  India. 

Palatt *ds,  the  ancient  town  of  Tyre  on  the  Con- 
tinent.  (Vid.  Tyrus.) 

Palamkbcs,  son  of  Naopliue,  king  of  Eubon,  tod 
a  pupil  of  the  famous  Chiron.    He  is  celebrated  in 
fabte  as  the  inventor  of  weights  snd  measure*;  of  the 
games  of  chess  and  backgammon ;  as  having  regulated 
the  year  by  the  son,  and  the  twelve  months  by  the  mow ; 
and  as  having  introduced  the  mode  of  forming  troop 
into  battaliona.    He  was  said  to  have  been  the  bit 
also  who  placed  sentinels  round  a  camp,  and  excited 
their  vigilance  and  attention  by  giving  them  a  wttca- 
word.    (PkUottr.,  Heroic.,  p.  682,  tL  Monll.—Pa- 
torn.,  10,  31.— Eudocia,  p.  321.— SchU.  ad  Esrif., 
Oreet.,  426.)   Pliny  ascribes  to  him  the  addition  of 
the  four  tetters  6,  g,  *,  X,  to  the  Greek  alphabet 
(PUny,  7,  57) ;  for  which  Suidaa  givea  Z,  H.  *,  X  I 
(Suuf.,  s.  v.  UaXamStK. — Consult  Salauu.,  ai  It 
script.  Herod.,  p.  29,  seqq., M3Ll,scqq.— Fischer,  An- 
made,  ad  Well.,  Gr.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  &)   A  fragment  of 
Euripides,  preserved  by  Stobaens,  assigns  toPiUmeda  ■ 
the  honour  of  having  invented  toe  Greek  vowel-tip*. 
The  meaning  of  this  evidently  is,  that  he  waa  the  fat  I 
who  conceived  the  idea  of  employing  the  four  upi- 
rates  of  the  Phemician  alphabet  to  express  the  rose! 
sounds  in  Greek.   (Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  1,  p.  H 
— Compare  Hug,  Er/indung  der  Buckstabenschnjt,  f. 
123,  stqq.) — Pslsmedes  wss  the  prince  deputed  bj 
the  Greeks  to  induce  Ulysses  to  join  in  the  su 
against  Troy;  but  the  stratagem  by  which  he  effects! 
the  desired  object,  and  exposed  the  pretended  innntt; 
of  the  chieftain  of  Ithaca  (vid.  Ulysses),  produced  u 
irreconcilable  enmity  between  these  two  heroes.  H» 
death  ia  attributed  to  the  revenge  of  Ulysses,  for  hn- 
ing,  by  his  intervention,  been  separated  from  hit  silt 
Penelope,  or  to  bis  jealousy  at  having  been  superseded 
by  Pslamedes  in  an  expedition  in  which  he  hid  failed. 
Ulysses  had  been  despatched  to  Thrace  for  the  pa- 
nose of  obtaining  provisions  for  toe  army;  but, mi 
having  succeeded  in  his  mission,  Palamsdes  instituted 
an  accusation  against  him,  and,  to  justify  his  chap, 
undertook  to  supply  what  was  required.    He  «w 
more  successful  than  Ulysses,  who,  to  be  revenged  u 
his  rivsl,  hid  a  sum  of  money  in  hie  tent;  and,  to  mike 
it  appear  that  the  supplies  had  been  furnished  by  rV 
smedes  for  the  enemy,  counterfeited  a  latter  to  hia 
from  Priam,  expressive  of  his  thanks  for  the  strau- 
gem  of  Pslamedes  in  favour  of  the  Trojans,  and  it- 
forming  him  that  he  had  caused  the  reward  to  be  de- 
posited in  his  tent.    The  tent  being  searched,  the  mon- 
ey waa  discovered,  and  Pahunedes  wss  stoned  to  deati 
by  the  Greeks  for  his  supposed  treachery.  (£bsVm. 
I.  c. — Philostr.,  I.  c.)    Another  account  stales,  that, 
while  fishing  on  the  seashore,  Ulysses  and  Diomede 
drowned  him.    (Paussmtaw,  10,  31.)    According  t> 
Dictya  of  Crete,  the  two  chieftains  just  mentioned  re- 
duced Pslamedes  to  descend  into  a  well  in  search  of 
a  treasure  which  they  pretended  was  hidden  there, 
and  of  which  they  promised  him  a  share.    After  ha 
had  been  let  down  by  means  of  a  rope,  they  hurled 
stones  upon  and  destroyed  him.   (Diet.  Cret.,  2, 
The  death  of  Palamedes  appears  to  have  been  related 
in  the  Cypria.    (SUbelis,  ad  Pausan.,  I.  e .— Consult 
Hopfner,  ad  Eurip.,  Ipk.  in  Ami.,  \98.)    Virgil  makes 
Sinon  impute,  the  tragical  end  of  Pslamedes  to  hit 
disapproval  of  the  war.    He  was  called  Belides.  frotr. 
Belua  his  progenitor,  if  the  reading  in  Virgil  be  cor- 
rect, on  which  point  consult  the  learned  critics  I  nots 
of  Hcyne  (ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  2,  82). 

Palantia,  s  city  of  the  Vscesei,  in  Hispania  Tan*- 
conenats,  now  Paleneia.   (Vkcrl,  Geogr.,  vol  2,  p 
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4S1.)  Strata  (183)  assigns  it  to  the  Averaci,  but  oth- 
er authorities  to  the  Vacoei.  (Plin.,  3,  4. — Apptan, 
BtlL  Hup.,  e.  66,  c.  80  —  Lh.,  48,  26.— Id.,  66, 8.) 

Piiiraoe  Mom,  one  of  the  aeven  hills  on  which 
Rome  waa  built,  and  the  first  of  the  number  that  was 
inhabited.   It  formed,  consequently,  the  moat  ancient 
part  of  the  city.    Although  of  comparatively  little  ex- 
tent, it  waa  remarkable  aa  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  Ocean,  from  the  time  of  Augustas  to  the  decline 
of  the  empire,    ft  contained  also  several  spots,  vener- 
able horn  their  antiquity,  and  to  which  the  Romans  at- 
tached a  feeling  of  superstition,  from  their  being  con- 
nected with  the  earliest  traditions  of  the  infant  city. 
Among  these  were  the  Lupercal,  a  cave  supposed  to 
have  been  consecrated  to  Pan  by  Evsoder  (Dim.  Hal., 
1,  32. — JEn.,  8, 842) ;  the  Oermahis,  deriving  ita  name 
from  the  Latin  word  Germom,  because  the  twm-broth- 
trt  Romulus  and  Remus  were  said  to  have  been  found 
under  the  "  ficue  Ruminalis,"  which  grew  in  its  vicinity 
(Varro,  L.  L.,  4, 18),  while  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  was 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Staler,  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Romulus.    (Ln.,  1,  12.  — Dion.  Hal.,  S,  60.) 
Here  also  were  the  cottage  of  Romulus,  near  the  steps 
called  "  Gradus  pulekri  tiueris"  (Plut.,  Kit.  Rom  ), 
and  the  sacristy  of  the  Salii,  in  which  were  kept  the 
tncUia,  and  other  sacred  relics.    (Dion.  Hal.,  3,  TO. 
—Vol.  Max.,  1,  8,  11.)— 8ixty  years  before  the  de- 
struction of  Troy  (B.C.  1244),  Evander,  at  the  head  of 
a  colony  of  Arcadians,  ia  said  to  have  left  the  city  of 
Pallantiom,  and  to  have  fixed  his  settlement  on  this 
hill,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Pallatium,  from  his 
native  city  in  Arcadia.    Dionysios  (3,  8),  Livy  (1,  5), 
Solinus  (de  con*.  Urb.,  lib.  3),  Virgil  (Mm..,  8,  61), 
and  other  ancient  writers,  agree  in  giving  this  as  a  re- 
ceived tradition,  of  the  value  of  which,  however,  the 
investigations  of  modem  philologists  have  taught  ue 
to  entertain  no  very  exalted  opinion.    In  one  thing, 
however,  all  writers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  agree, 
namely,  that  the  original  site  of  Rome  waa  on  the 
Palatine,  whether  we  ascribe  its  foundation  to  Evander 
or  to  Romulus.    The  steepness  of  the  sides  of  the  hill 
would  be  Ha  natural  defence,  and  on  one  quarter  it  waa 
still  farther  strengthened  by  a  swamp,  which  lay  between 
the  hill  and  the  Tiber,  and  which  was  afterward  drained 
and  called  the  Vclsbrum.  Ia  the  course  of  time,  dwell- 
ings sprung  op  around  the  foot  of  the  hill,  but  the  Pala- 
tine must  still  have  remained  the  citadel  of  the  growing 
town,  just  as  at  Athens,  that  which  was  the  ir6Xte  be- 
came eventually  the  ixpottoXic.    These  suburbs  were 
enclosed  by  a  line,  probably  a  rude  fortification,  which 
the  learning  of  Tacitus  enabled  him  to  trace,  and  which 
he  calls  the  pomarium  of  Romolos.    (Ann.,  12,  24.) 
It  ran  under  three  sides  of  the  hill ;  the  fourth  was 
occupied  by  the  swamp  before  mentioned,  where  it 
was  neither  needful  nor  possible  to  carry  a  wall.  The 
ancient  city  waa  comprised  within  this  outline,  or  pos- 
sibly only  the  citadel  on  the  anmmit  of  the  bill  was 
called  by  Roman  antiquaries  the  "Square  Rome" 
(Roma  Quadrata).   (Ennms,  op  Feat., s.  v.  Quadrats 
Roma. — Plut.,  Vit.  Horn.) — Varro,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  an  etymologist,  gives  us  our  choice  of  several  deri- 
vations for  the  name  of  Paiatium :  "  It  might  be  called," 
he  says,  "  Paiatium,  because  the  companions  of  Evan- 
der were  palantes"  or  "  wanderers ;"  or  "because  the 
inhabitants  of  Pakmteum,  which  is  ths  Reatine  terri- 
tory, who  were  also  the  aborigines,  settled  there ;  or 
because  Palatia  wss  the  name  of  the  wife  of  Latmus ; 
or,  finally,  because  the  bleating  sheep  (balantes)  were 
accietomed  to  stray  upon  it."    (Varro,  L.  L,.  4,  p. 
161.)    It  ia  hardly  necessary  to  state,  that  no  one  of 
these  etymologies  is  of  the  least  value.    The  name  in 
question  is  most  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
goddess  Pales,  whose  festival,  termed  Palitia,  was 
regarded  as  the  natal  day  of  Rome.   (Vid.  Pales.)— 
The  Palatine  Mount  at  the  present  day  is  about  a  mile 
end  a  half  in  circuit,  and  is  nearly  square    The  ruins 


of  the  successive  edifices  which  have  stood  npou  at 
have  raised  the  soil  around  ita  base  considerably  above 
the  ancient  level.  About  one  half  of  the  surface  of  it 
is  called  the  Villa  Farnae,  which  is  let  and  cultivated 
as  a  kitchen-garden.  Adjoining  on  the  south  js  the 
Villa  Spada. — "  With  all  my  respect  for  this  venera- 
ble mount,"  observes  a  modem  tourist,  "I  must  say, 
that  it  is  very  little  of  its  size.  I  had  previously  been 
disappointed  in  the  lowly  height  of  the  Capitol ;  but  I 
stood  yet  more  amazed  at  the  square,  flat-topped,  and 
dwarfish  elevation  of  the  Palatine.  It  must  certainly 
have  been  materially  degraded  by  the  fall  of  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  buildings  which  have  stood  on 
it,  from  the  straw-roofed  cottages  of  Romulus  and  his 
Roma  quadrata  to  the  crumbling  erections  of  pope* 
and  cardinals.  The  ruins  of  these  multifarious  edi- 
fices, heaped  up  round  its  base,  have  raised  the  surface 
at  least  twenty  feet  above  the  ancient  level :  still,  with 
all  the  allowances  one  can  make,  it  must  originally 
have  been  very  little  of  a  hill  indeed."  (Rome  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  152,  Am.  ed. — Com- 
pare Burgess,  Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  159.  — 
Maiden'*  History  of  Rome,  p  133.) — On  this  same 
hill 'stood  the  famous  Palatine  Library,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  given  under  the  article  Paiatium. 

PiLATlOB,  1.  an  appellation  sometimes  given  to  the 
Palatine  Hill.  The  plural  form  (Palatia)  is  more  fre  • 
quently  used,  and  contains  a  particular  reference  to 
the  Cesara. — II.  The  residence  of  Augustus,  on  the 
Palatine  Hill,  afterward,  when  enlarged  and  beautified, 
the  palace  of  the  Csesara.  Augustus  appears  to  have 
had  two  houses  on  the  Palatine;  the  one  in  which  he 
Waa  born,  and  which  after  his  decease  was  held  sacred, 
was  situated  in  the  street  called  Capita- Butnda  (Suet., 
Vit.  Aug.,  6);  the  other,  where  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
aided  for  forty  years,  formerly  belonged  to  Hortensius. 
After  the  battle  of  Actium,  he  decreed  that  this  last 
should  be  considered  as  public  property.  (Suet.,  Vtt. 
Aug.,n.—Serv.  adYirg.,  Mn.,  4,410.)  Tiberius 
made  considerable  additions  to  the  house  of  Augustus, 
which  neither  in  size  nor  appearance  waa  worthy  of 
an  emperor  of  Rome,  and  from  that  time  it  exchanged 
the  name  of  Domus  Augusti  for  Domus  Tiberiana. 
(Tacit.,  Hist,  1,  Tl.—Suet.,  Vit.  VitelL,  15.)  Calig- 
ula augmented  still  farther  the  imperial  abode,  and 
brought  it  down  to  the  verge  of  the  Forum,  connect- 
ing it  with  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  be 
converted  into  a  vestibule  for  this  now  overgrown  pile. 
He  also  formed  and  executed  the  gigantic  project  of 
uniting  the  Palatine  and  Capitol  by  a  bridge ;  and 
concluded  by  erecting  a  temple  to  himself.  (Suet., 
Vit.  Calig.,  33.)  But  even  his  folly  was  far  surpassed 
by  the  extravagance  of  Nero,  whose  golden  house  ex- 
tended from  the  Palatine  to  the  Ccelian  Hill,  and  evea 
reached  aa  far  as  the  Esquitine.  (Suet.,  Vit.  Net., 
31.  —  Tacit  .  Ann.,  16,43.)  It  waa  not.  however, 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration ;  that  portion  of  the 
building  which  interfered  with  the  projects  of  Vespa- 
sian and  Titus,  on  the  Ccelian,  was  soon  destroyed, 
and  little  remained  of  this  huge  and  glittering  palace, 
except  the'  part  which  stood  on  the  Palatine  Hill. 
(Vid.  Nero,  where  an  account  of  the  "Golden  House" 
is  given.)  Domitian  again,  however,  renewed  and 
even  enlarged  the  favourite  abode  of  the  Cesars ;  and 
such  appears  to  have  been  the  lavish  magnificence 
which  he  displayed  in  these  works,  that  Plutarch,  quo 
ting  a  sentence  of  Epichsrmus,  compares  him  to  M;- 
das,  who  converted  everything  into  gold.  (  Vit.  Publ.) 
Stripped  by  Trajan  of  its  gaudy  decorations,  which 
were  destined  to  adorn  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus  (Jfari.,  12,  75),  it  wss  afterward  destroyed  or 
much  injured  by  fire  under  Commodus,  but  was  once 
more  restored  by  that  emperor,  and  further  enrich- 
ed by  Heliogabalus,  Alexander  Severua  (Lampridiut, 
Heliogab.,  8.— Id.,  Alex.  Sev.,  24),  and  almost  every 
succeeding  emperor  until  the  reign  of  Theodoric- 
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(Caseiod.,  1,  5.) — Contiguous  to  the  bouw  of  Augus- 
tus was  the  famous  temple  of  the  Palatine  Apollo, 
erected  by  the  emperor  in  fulfilment  of  a  tow  made  to 
that  deity  on  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Grid  and  Propertius  describe  it  as  a  splendid  structure 
of  white  marble.  (Or.,.  Tritt.,  3,  1.— Proptrt.,  2,  31.) 
The  portino  mora  especially  was  an  object  of  admira- 
tion; it  was  adorned  with  columns  of  African  marble, 
and  statues  of  the  Dana  ides.  Connected  with  the 
temple  was  a  magnificent  library,  filled  with  the  works 
of  the  best  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  (Suet.,  Vit. 
Aug.,  29  )  It  contained,  according  to  Pliny  (84,  7), 
•  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  in  bronxe,  of  Tuscan  work- 
manship, which  was  much  esteemed.  ( Cramer's  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  448,  «}?.)— "The  fall  of  the  palace 
of  the  Cosars,"  observes  a  late  writer,  "like  that  of 
almost  every  other  monument  of  antiquity,  waa  less 
the  work  of  foreign  barbarians  than  of  the  Romans 
themselves.  The  Goths,  in  the  fifth  century,  pillaged 
it  of  its  gold,  its  silver,  its  ivory,  and  most  of  its  port- 
able treasures.  Genseric  seized  its  bronze,  and  all 
its  remaining  precioua  metals;  and  the  shipload  of 
statues  which  the  capricious  Vandal  sent  to  Africa, 
was  supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  plunder  of  the 
imperial  palace.  The  troops  of  Belisarius  lodged  in 
it ;  so  also  did  the  soldiers  of  Totila,  during  his  second 
occupation  of  Rome ;  but  that  is  no  proof  of  its  de- 
struction; on  the  contrary,  the  spoils  of  modern  exca- 
vations have  proved  how  vast  were  the  treasures  of  art 
sod  magnificence,  which  had  been  spared  or  despised 
by  their  forbearance  or  ignorance ;  and,  however  the 
interior  splendour  of  the  palace  of  the  Crura  might 
suffer  by  these  barbarian  inmates,  we  know,  at  least, 
that  its  immense  exterior,  its  courts  and  corridors,  and 
walls,  and  roofs,  and  pavements,  were  in  perfect  pres- 
tation at  a  much  utter  period;  for  in  the  days  of 
Heraclius,  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  it 
waa  still  fit  to  receive  a  royal  guest,  and  it  appears  to 
havs  been  entire  in  the  eighth  century,  from  the  men- 
tion made  of  it  by  Anastasius.  In  the  long  feudal 
wars  of  the  Roman  nobles,  during  the  barbarous  sees, 
its  ruin  began.  It  waa  attacked  and  fortified,  taken 
and  retaken,  and  for  a  length  of  time  was  the  central 
fortress  of  the  Frangipani  family,  who  possessed  s 
chain  of  redoubts  around  it,  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
Rome.  But  its  final  destruction  was  consummated 
by  the  Farnose  popes  snd  princes,  who  laboriously  de- 
stroyed jts  ruins  to  build  up  their  palaces  and  villas 
with  the  materials ;  buried  these  magnificent  halla  be- 
neath their  wretched  gardens,  and  erected  upon  them 
the  hideous  summer-houses  and  grottoes,  the  deformity 
of  which  still  impeaches  the  teste  of  their  architect, 
Michael  Angelo  Buonarotti. — In  the  southern  part  of 
the  palace,  about  160  years  ago,  a  room  full  of  Roman 
coins  was  discovered,  and  a  magnificent  hell  hung 
with  cloth  of  gold,  which  fell  into  dust  as  soon  is  the 
air  was  admitted.  About  one  hundred  years  ago,  a 
ball  forty  feet  in  length  waa  discovered  on  the  Palatine, 
the  walls  of  which  were  entirely  covered  with  paint- 
ings. They  were  taken  off  and  sent  to  Nsples,  and 
there  were  permitted  to  lie  mouldering  in  damp  cellars 
until  every  vestige  of  the*paintings  had  disappeared." 
{Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  seqq., 
Am.  ed.) 

Palis,  the  goddess  who  presided  over  cattle  and 
pastures  among  the  ancient  Romans.  Her  festival, 
called  the  Palilia,  was  celebrated  on  the  31st  of  April, 
and  was  regarded  as  the  day  on  which  Rome  had  been 
founded.  The  shepherds,  on  the  Palilia,  lustrated  their 
flocks  by  burning  sulphur,  and  making  fires  of  olive, 
pine,  and  other  substances.  Millet,  and  cakes  of  it 
snd  milk,  were  offered  to  the  goddess,  and  prayers 
were  made  to  her  to  avert  disease  from  the  cattle,  and 
to  bloss  them  with  fecundity  and  abundance  of  food. 
Fires  of  straw  were  kindled  in  a  row,  and  the  rustics 
leaped  thrice  through  them ;  the  blood  of  a  horse,  the 
MO 


ashes  of  a  calf,  and  bean-stalks,  wen  used  ierporinta- 
tion.  (Oeii,  Fast.,  4,  7S1,  uqe.— Keif  kief,  at  lot 
—  TAuU.,  I,  1.  36.— Id.,  2.  6.  87.  ««. -Proper!., 
4,  1,  IS.)  The  statue  of  Pales  waa  represented  bear- 
ing a  sickle.  (TilmlL,  2,  5,  28.  —  JteujWey',  My- 
thology, p.  638,  icq .)  The  worship  of  Pales  waa  oflaa 
blended  with  that  of  Vesta  (Sen.  ad  Vtrg.,  JEn., 
Georg.,  3,  1),  and  sometimes,  again,  ahe  waa  repre- 
sented as  an  androgynous  divinity.  (Sfongmberg, 
De  Vet.  Lot.  Ret.  Dim.,  p.  60.)  Among  the  Etrun- 
ans  we  meet  with  a  male  deity  of  this  name.  ( Midler, 
Etnuker,  vol.  2,  p.  130.)— For  the  etymology  of  the 
term  Pole*,  consult  Zoega  (de  Obelise,  p.  213,  se?o  \ 

Pilibothba  (UaXiioBpa,  Strab.—Pltn.)  or  Palm- 
bothra  (UaMptodpa,  Arrian.— PloL— Steph.  %.), 
a  large  city  of  ancient  India,  at  the  junction  of  the  £n» 
noboes  with  the  Ganges.  {Arrian,  Ind.,  c  10.)  It 
appears,  from  the  accounts  of  the  ancient  writers,  to 
nave  been  defended  by  wooden  ramparts,  having  670 
towers  and  64  gates,  to  which  Diodorus  Siculna  (2, 39) 
adds  the  equally  incredible  statement  that  the  place 
was  founded  by  Hercules.  Making  all  due  aUowuce 
for  Oriental  exaggeration,  the  city  of  PalibothriwoaU 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  considerable  size.  Tat 
position  of  Palibothra  baa  been  much  disputed.  Rot- 
ertson  placet  it  at  Allahabad ;  but  the  opinion  of  Majtr 
Rennell,  who  assigns  it  to  die  neighbourhood  of  fat- 
its  near  the  confluence  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Set, 
appears  more  correct,  Suatao  says  it  wis  at  tat 
confluence  of  the  Ganges  with  another  river  (Stnk, 
702),  but  be  does  not  mention  the  name.  Arrian,  ■ 
above  quoted,  makes  it  to  nave  been  situate  at  lb 
junction  of  the  Ganges  with  the  Ennnoboas.  Tts 
latter  river.  Sir  W.  Jones  remarks,  is  evidently  tat 
Sanscrit  Hiranyavaha.  Tho  "Amare  Kosba,"sosa> 
cient  Sanscrit  dictionary,  gives  this  river  as  studs- 
mous  with  Sme.  (Schlegel,  Reflexions  srer  fflsst 
det  Langues  Astatisues,  p.  100. — Id.,  Indiseke  Bit 
othek.,  vol.  2,  p.  394.—  Wilson's  Theatre  of  the  Un- 
due, vol.  2,  p.  136,  2d  ed.) 

Palici  or  Palisci,  two  deities,  sons  of  Jupiter  tj 
the  Sicilian  nymph  Thalia,  or,  aa  others  give  the  oust, 
AZtm.  Thalia  having  been  nnited  to  Jupiter  near  at 
river  Symssthus,  and  not  far  from  the  city  of  Cstanv 
and  fearing  the  wrath  of  Juno,  entreated  the  god  a> 
conceal  her  from  that  deity.  Jupiter  complied,  i»i 
hid  her  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  and,  when  the 
time  of  her  delivery  bad  arrived,  the  earth  opened 
again,  and  two  children  came  forth.  These  wen 
called  Palici,  either  from  ■KaXtv,  "ogam,"  becsos) 
they  came  forth  ioto  the  light  on  the  earth's  Dinar 
again  gaped ;  or  from  nakiv,  "  again,"  ind  fata, 
"to come,"  because,  after  having  been  consigned  to  ut 
bowels  of  the  earth,  they  had  ng&tn  come  forth  ike* 
from.  The  Palici  were  worshipped  with  great  soles 
nity  by  the  Sicilians,  and  near  their  temple  were  t*> 
small  lakes  of  sulphureous  water,  which  were  supposes 
to  have  sprung  out  of  the  earth  at  the  same  time  tnst 
they  were  born.  These  pools  were  properly  craten 
of  volcsnoes,  snd  their  depths  were  unknown.  (Dud. 
Sic,  1 1,  89.)  The  water  kept  continually  bubbling 
up  from  them,  emitting  it  the  same  time  a  sulpburcoa 
stench.  The  neighbouring  inhabitants  called  then 
Dclli,  and  supposed  them  to  be  the  brothers  of  the 
Palici.  {Maerob.,  Sat.,  6,  19.)  A  curious  custom, 
tending  to  show  the  power  of  the  priesthood,  wis  con- 
nected with  these  lakes.  All  controversies,  of  what- 
soever kind,  were  here  decided ;  and  it  was  sufficient, 
in  order  to  substantiate  a  charge  or  clear  one's  self  from 
an  accusation,  to  swear  by  these  wsters  and  depart 
unhurt ;  for,  if  the  oath  were  a  false  one,  the  part? 
who  msde  it  waa  either  struck  dead,  or  deprived  d 
sight,  or  punished  in  some  other  preternatural  manner. 
(JDiorf.  Sic,  I.  e.)  The  temple  also  was  an  inviolable 
asylum  for  slaves,  especially  those  woo  bad  cruel  mat- 
ters ;  and  the  latter  were  compelled  to  promise  t  mors 
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gentle  mode  of  treatment,  and  to  ratify  their  promise 
wno  an  oath,  before  the  fugitives  returned. — The  Si- 
cilian leader  Daeetiaa  founded  a  city  named  Palice  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  temple  and  lakea.  It  did  not,  bow- 
aver,  flourish  for  any  length  of  time,  bnt  waa  already  in 
raina  in  the  time  of  Diodorue.  We  are  not  acquaint- 
ed with  the  cauaes  of  ita  overthrow. — The  Sicilian 
Palici,  according  to  Crenzer,  are  mythic  creation*  typ- 
ifying some  of  the  movements  of  the  elements.  Seme 
authorities  make  Jupiter,  changed  into  a  vulture,  to 
have  been  their  father ;  while  others  mention  Menanas 
or  Amenanna,  a  deified  stream  (perhaps  the  stream  of 
the  year),  as  their  parent.  (Clem.,  Homti.,  6,  18. — 
Crmctr,  ad  Cic.  de  N.  D„  3,  88.)  Vulcan,  the  rod 
of  fire,  waa  one  of  these  subterranean  genii.  The 
story  of  their  birth  and  subsequent  movements,  when 
stripped  of  ita  mythic  character,  ia  simply  this :  the 
Palici  denote  the  elements  of  fire  and  water  in  a  state 
of  activity ;  engendered  by  the  eternal  power  of  na- 
ture, but  subjected,  like  it,  to  eternal  vicissitudes, 
they  alternately  escape  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ia 
torrents  of  flame  or  water,  and  again,  when  their  fury 
ia  spent,  plunge  into  ita  besom.  (Greater,  Symbohk, 
vol.  3,  p.  8S»  —  GuigmtMt,  vol.  8,  p.  186.) 

PalilU,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  Romans,  in 
honour  of  the  goddess  Pales.    (  Kid.  Pales.) 

PiuNVtos,  I.  the  eon  of  laaiua,  a  Trojan,  and  the 
pilot  of  the  vessel  of  iGneaa.  While  the  fleet  waa 
sailing  near  Capreas,  he  yielded  to  aleep  and  fell  into 
the  sea;  a  circumstance  which  Virgil  has  dignified, 
by  representing  Morpheus  aa  overpowering  Paunorus, 
who  had  been  already  exhausted  by  the  fatigue  of 
watching.  He  floated  in  safety  for  three  days,  but,  on 
landing  near  Veiia,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  ferocity  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  (it  aeems)  were  wont  to  aasail 
and  plunder  the  shipwrecked  mariner.  When  .Eneas 
visited  the  lower  world,  he  assured  Palinurus  that, 
though  his  bonee  had  been  deprived  of  sepulture,  and 
though  be  wea  thereby  prevented  from  crossing  the 
Stygian  Lake,  there  should  yet  be  a  monument  dedica- 
ted to  hia  memory  on  die  spot  where  he  had  been  in- 
humanly murdered.  This  eventually  took  place. 
The  Lucani,  being  afflicted  by  a  pestilence,  were  told 
by  the  oracle  that,  in  order  to  bo  relieved  from  it,  they 
must  appease  the  manes  of  Palinurus.  A  tomb  was 
accordingly  erected  to  hia  memory,  and  a  neighbouring 
promontory  called  after  his  name.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  5, 
840,  teqq. — Id.  A.,  6, 837,  »*?»• — Sere.,  ad  loc.)—ll. 
A  promontory  of  Italy,  on  the  western  coast  of  Luca- 
nia,  just  above  the  Laos  Sinus.  It  was  also  called 
Pali  riorum,  and  Palmnri  Promontorium.  Tradition 
ascribed  ita  name  to  Palinurus,  the  pilot  of  jEneaa. 
( Virg.,  0,  880.)   The  modern  appellation  ia 

Capo  di  Palxmiro.  Orosius  (4,  9)  records  a  disastrous 
shipwreck  on  the  rocka  of  Palinurus,  sustained  by  a 
Roman  fleet  on  ita  return  from  Attica,  when  160  ves- 
sels were  lost.  Augustus  also  encountered  great  peril 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  when,  according  to  Appian, 
many  of  his  ships  were  dashed  against  this  headland. 
BelL  Cit.,  6,  98.— Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p. 
J73.) 

Palicoxum  Sraem,  sulphureous  pools  in  Sicily. 
Vid~  Palici.) 

Palladium,  a  celebrated  statue  of  Minerva,  said  to 
»sve  fallen  from  the  skies,  and  on  the  preservation  of 
which  depended  the  aafety  of  the  city  of  Troy.  The 
raditions  respecting  it  were  innumerable.  According 
o  Apollodorua,  it  waa  made  by  Minerva  herself,  and 
«aa  not  an  image  of  that  goddess,  but  of  Psllas, 
laughter  of  Triton,  whom  Minerva  had  slain,  and 
vhoae  loss  she  afterward  deplored.  _  It  waa  first  placed 
m  the  akiea  with  Jupiter ;  but  when  Electra  had  been 
iorropted  by  the  latter,  and  had  polluted  the  statue  by 
ior  touch,  it  waa  thrown  by  Minerva  upon  earth,  and 
ell  in  the  Trojan  territory,  where  Ilua  placed  it  in  a 
ample  which  he  bad  founded.  (Apollod.,  3,  18,  3. 
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Heyne,  ad  lee.)  One  of  the  scholiasts  to  the  Iliad  (•, 
311)  describee  it  as'f^tov  /uKpov  frXivov,  "a  small 
wooden  figure  of  an  animal,  made  by  a  sage  named 
Asiua,  and  given  to  Tros,  when  he  was  building  the 
eitj  of  Troy,  as  a  talisman  on  the  preservation  of 
which  the  safety  of" his  capital  depended.  (Compare 
Tzetz.  ad  hyeophr.,  863.)  Another  legend,  alluded 
to  by  Clement  of  Alexandres,  made  the  Palladium  to 
have  been  formed  of  the  bones  of  Pelopa.  (Clem. 
Alex.,  Admtm.  ad  Gent.,  p.  30,  D,  ed.  Porte,  1629)— 
Bnt,  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  famous 
statue,  the  Greeks,  while  before  Troy,  bad  discovered, 
it  seems,  from  Helenas,  whom  they  had  made  captive, 
that  the  Palladium  waa  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  fall 
of  the  city.  He  informed  them  also  that,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  this  revered  image,  and  to  dimin- 
ish the  risk  of  ita  being  stolen,  there  were  many  others 
made  like  it,  but  that  the  true  statue  waa  the  smallest 
one  of  the  whole  number.  Helenas,  it  seems,  waa  in- 
duced to  make  these  disclosures  partly  by  threats  and 
partly  by  presents,  not  most  of  sll  by  resentment  to- 
wards the  Trojans,  in  consequence  of  Helen's  having 
been  given  to  Deiphobas.  The  Greeks  now  resolved 
to  carry  off  this  fated  image,  and  the  enterprise  was 
intrusted  to  Ulysses  and  Diomede.  When  these  tar* 
heroea  had  reached  the  wall  of  the  citadel,  Diomede 
raised  himself  on  the  shoulders  of  Ulysses,  and  thus 
ascended  the  rampart;  bat  be  would  not  draw  up 
Ulysses,  although  the  latter  stretched  out  to  him  his 
arms  for  that  purpose.  Diomede  then  went  and  took 
the  Palladium,  and  returned  with  it  to  Ulysses.  The 
letter  beginning  to  inquire  into  all  the  particulars,  Di- 
omede, knowing  the  art  of  the  man,  determined  on 
overreaching  him,  and  told  him  that  he  had  not  taken 
the  Palladium  which  Helenas  had  mentioned,  bat 
enotbor  image.  The  statue,  however,  having  moved 
in  a  preternatural  manner,  Ulysses  immediately  knew 
that  it  waa  the  true  one;  and,  having  come  behind 
Diomede  aa  be  waa  returning  through  the  plain,  wax 
going  to  despatch  bhn,  when  Diomede,  attracted  by 
the  brightness  of  the  wespon  (se  it  waa  moonlight), 
drew  hia  own  sword  in  turn,  and  frustrated  'the  pur- 
pose of  the  other.  He  then  compelled  Ulysses  to  go 
in  front,  and  kept  urging  him  on  by  repeatedly  stri- 
king him  on  the  back  with  the  flat  part  of  hia  sword. 
Hence  arose,  any  the  mythogrsphers,  the  proverb,  "Di- 
omedean  neeeenty"  (i  Aiopqdcoc  dvdywn;),  applicable 
to  one  who  ia  compelled  to  act  directly  contrary  to 
hia  inclination.  (Consult  Eramuu,  Adag.  CM.,  1, 
cent.  9,  col.  290,  where  other  explanations  are  giv 
en.)  The  narrative  which  we  have  just  been  detail 
ing  ia  taken  from  Conon  (op.  Phot.,  tod.,  186 — vol 
1,  p.  137,  ed.  Bekker.)  The  scholiast  to  Homer  (11., 
6,  311)  states,  that  after  the  Greeks  had  become  poe 
sessed  of  the  Palladium,  and  Troy  had  fallen,  a  quar- 
rel arose  between  Ajax  and  Ulysses  aa  to  which  ot 
the  two  should  carry  the  image  home.  Evening  hav- 
ing come  on,  and  the  dispute  being  atill  undecided, 
the  statne  waa  intrusted  to  Diomede  for  safe-keeping 
until  the  next  morning;  but  during  the  night  Ajax 
waa  secretly  murdered.  Other  accounts  make  the 
Palladium  to  have  willingly  accompanied  Ulysses  and 
Diomede  ((hid,  Fait.,  5,  431.— Tryphiod.,  64),  and 
both  heroes  to  have  been  equally  concerned  in  the  en- 
terprise. (Prod. ,  Arg.  II.  Pan. — Heyne,  Exeuri. ,  9, 
ad  Jin.,  3,  p.  308.)  Pausaniaa  relates,  that  Diomede, 
on  hie  return  from  Troy,  brought  away  the  Palladium 
along  with  him ;  and  that,  having  reached  the  coast  of 
Attica,  near  the  promontory  of  Phalernm,  hia  followers, 
mistaking  it  for  an  enemy'e  country,  landed  bv  night 
and  ravaged  the  adjacent  parts.  Demophodn,  howev- 
er, came  oat  against  them,  end  being  equally  ignorant, 
on  hie  part,  of  the  real  character  of  nis  opponents,  at- 
tacked them,  and  took  from  them  the  Palladium, 
which  was  preserved  thereafter  in  the  Athenian  Acrop- 
olis.   (Pautamae,  1,  38.)   Harpoc  ration,  who  ia  fcJ 
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lowed  by  Suidss,  saya  it  waa  not  Diamede,  but  Aga- 
memnon. The  ArgivM,  on  the  other  hind,  main- 
tained that  they  bed  the  true  Palladium  m  their  coun- 
try (Pautan.,  3,  33) ;  while  Paueaniaa  himself  insists 
that  ./Eneaa  carried  off  with  him  the  true  atatue  to 
Italy  (/.  c).  It  waa  an  eatabliehed  belief  among  the 
Roroana  that  their  city  contained  the  real  Palladium, 
and  that  it  waa  preferred  in  the  temple  of  Veata.  It 
waa  regarded  aa  the  fated  pledge  of  the  continuance 
of  their  empire,  and  not  even  the  Pontifez  M axioms 
waa  allowed  to  behold  it.  (Ovid,  Fiut.,  6, 484,  ttqq. ) 
Hence  on  ancient  geme  we  aometimei  aee  Veata  rep- 
resented with  the  Palladium.  (Maffei,  Gemm.  Ant., 
B.  8,  n.  76.)  Herodian  relates  (1, 114),  that  when,  in 
the  reign  of  Commodus,  the  temple,  of  Veata  waa 
consumed,  the  Palladium  waa  for  the  first  time  ex- 
posed to  public  view,  the  Vestal  Virgins  having  con- 
veyed it  through  the  Via  Sacra  to  the  palace  of  the 
emperor.  This  waa  the  only  instance  of  ita  having 
been  disturbed  sinee  the  time  when  Metellue  the  Pon- 
tifez rescued  it  from  the  flames  on  a  aimilai  occasion. 
(Ovid,  Fatt.,  I.  t.)  In  the  reign  of  Elagabalus,  how- 
ever, that  emperor,  with  daring  impiety,  caused  the 
sacred  statue  to  be  brought  into  his  bedchamber,  irpof 
yafiov  tu  tredi.  (Herodian,  6,  6,  8.) — In  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  Romans  having  the  Palladium  among 
them,  it  was  pretended  that  Diomede  had,  in  obedience 
to  the  will  of  heaven,  restored  it  to  ^Eneas  when  the 
latter  bad  reached  Italy ;  and  that  jEneaa  being  enga- 
ged at  the  time  in  a  sacrifice,  an  individual  named  Nan- 
tes had  received  the  image,  and  hence  the  Nautian,  not 
the  Julian,  family  had  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 
Minerva.  (Vwrro,  ap.  Sen.  ad  Yirg.,  Jin.,  3,  168.) 
This  story  deserves  to  be  classed  with  another,  which 
states,  that  the  Ilienses  were  never  deprived  by  the 
Greeks  of  the  statue  of  Minerva,  but  concealed  it  in  a 
cavern  until  the  period  of  the  Mithradalic  war,  when 
it  was  discovered  and  sent  to  Rome  by  Fimbris. 
( Serv.,  I.  e.)— From  all  that  baa  been  said,  it  would  ap- 
pear, that  the  ancient  cities  in  general  were  accustom- 
ed to  have  tutelary  images,  which  they  held  peculiarly 
sacred,  and  with  which  their  safety  waa  thought  to  be 
intimately  connected ;  and  as  Pallas  or  Minerva  waa 
in  an  especial  sense  the  "  protectress  of  cities"  (mXtoO- 
Xoc),  it  was  but  natural  that  many  places  should  con- 
tend for  the  honour  of  having  the  true  image  of  that 
goddess  contained  within  ita  walls.  (Du  Tkeil,  item, 
it  VAcod.  det  Inter.,  &c.,  voL  39,  p.  238  — Heynt, 
Excurt.,  9,  ad  JEn.,  3. — Spanheim,  ad  Calim.,  H.  in 
Lav.  Pall.,  89.) 

Palladius,  I.  a  sophist,  a  native  of  Methone,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great.  He  wrote 
Dissertations  or  Declamatory  Essays,  and  also  a  work 
on  the  Roman  festivals.  (Photiut,  cod.,  138,  vol.  1, 
p.  97,  ed.  Bekker.  —  SchbU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p. 
018.)— -II.  An  eastern  prelste  and  ecclesiastical  writer, 
e  native  of  Galatia,  born  about  A.D.  368,  and  made 
bishop  of  Hellenopolis  in  Bithynia.  He  was  ordain- 
ed by  Ohrysoatom,  to  whose  party  he  attached  him- 
self, and.  en  the  banishment  of  Chrysostom,  fell  un- 
der persecution,  and,  being  obliged  to  withdraw  from 
hia  see,  retired  to  Italy,  and  took  refuge  at  Rome. 
Some  time  after,  venturing  to  return  to  the  Eaat,  he 
was  banished  to  Syene.  Having  regained  bis  liberty, 
he  resigned  the  see  of  Hellenopolis,  and  was  appoint- 
ed t~o  the  bishopric  of  Alezandrea.  He  is  thought  to 
have  died  A.D.  431 .  He  wrote  the  "  Lausiac  History" 
about  the  year  481,  which  contains  the  lives  of  per- 
sons who  were  at  that  time  eminent  for  their  extraor- 
dinary austerities  in  Egypt  and  Palestine.  It  was 
railed  the  "  Lausiac  History,"  from  Lausus,  an  officer 
in  the  imperial  court  at  Constantinople,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  whether 
Palladius,  author  of  the  "  Lausiac  History,"  and  Pal 
ladins,  author  of  the  "  Life  of  Chrysostom,"  were  dif- 
ferent persons,  or  one  and  the  same.  Dupin  thinks 
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that  these  were  the  productions  of  the  ante  individu- 
al; but  Tillemont  and  Fabricius  adopt  the  opposite 
opinion.    The  beat  edition  of  the  history  is  that  of 
Meursius,  L.  Bat.,  1616.    A  work  on  the  nitrons 
and  Brahmins  of  India  (ITeyH  tup  t?)c  'Ivdinr  Hfous 
Kai  ruv  Bpaxpavuv)  is  also  ascribed  to  Inn  by  the 
MSS.    It  wonld  appear,  however,  that  the  author  of 
this  book  had  been  actually  in  India,  w  ich  cannot  be 
affirmed  with  any  certainty  of  the  anchoret  Palladius. 
This  latter  work  is  given  in  the  gnomologic  Collection 
of  Camerarius.    An  edition  also  appeared  from  the 
London  press  in  1666, 4to,  and,  with  a  new  title-page 
merely,  in  1668.    The  editor  (Bissasus)  speaks  of  the 
work  as  previously  unedited,  not  knowing  that  it  hid 
already  appeared  in  the  Collection  of  Camemitu. 
(SchSll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  34.)— IU-  A  phya 
cian  of  Alezandrea,  distinguished  from  other  individ- 
uals of  the  same  name  by  the  appellation  of  'larposo- 
f  icrrr/r.    This  title  he  is  supposed  to  have  gained  bj 
having  been  a  professor  of  medicine  at  Alexandra. 
His  sge  is  very  unoeruin  ;  but  as  be  quotes  Galen, 
and  aa  he  ia  several  times  mentioned  by  Rases,  »e 
may  safely  place  him  somewhere  between  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  and  the  end  of  the  ninth  centun 
A.D.    Palladius  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  work  of 
Hippocrates  respecting  Fractures,  which  has  reached 
ua  in  an  imperfect  state ;  but,  in  Freind's  opinkn, 
what  remains  is  enough  to  let  us  see  that  we  have  not 
lost  much,  the  text  being  aa  full  and  as  instructive  11 
the  annotations.    He  has  left  also  Scholia  on  the  sink 
book  of  Epidemics ;  others,  still  unpublished,  on  uc 
regimen  to  be  observed  in  acute  maladies,  and  a  trea- 
tise on  Fevers.    The  scholia  on  the  Epidemici  of 
Hippocrates  has,  like  the  work  on  Fractures,  reachei 
ua  only  in  part,  but  ia  mora  valuable.   In  it,  accord- 
ing to  Freind,  be  with  great  perspicuity  and  endues 
illustrates  not  only  Hippocrates,  but  also  several  ptv 
sages  of  Galen.    The  treatise  on  Fevers  is  too  soot 
to  be  of  much  value,  and  almost  the  whole  of  it  ■  w 
be  found  in  Galen,  Aetius,  and  Alexander  Trail* 
nus.    A  work  on  alchymy  is  also  ascribed  to  bin,  bit 
very  probably  the  author  of  this  last  production  in 
merely  borrowed  hia  name.    The  commentary  ia  pub 
liahed  with  the  works  of  Hippocrates.    The  acholi 
on  the  Epidemics  have  appeared*  in  a  Latin  traiulitia 
by  Craaana,  Basil,  1681,  4 to.    The  Greek  ten  be 
lately  been  published,  for  the  first  time,  by  Died  n 
bis  "Scholia  in  Hippocratem  et  Galenum,"  Ac,  if-  j 
giomont.    Pnut. ,  1834, 8  vols.  8  vo.    The  treatise  a 
Fevers  was  edited,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Cbartia, 
Parts,  1646,  4to;  the  last  and  best  edition  is  by  St 
Bernard,  Ltigd.  Bat.,  1745,  8vo.    The  commentary 
on  Fractures  waa  translated  into  Latin  by  Sani* 
nua,  and  is  inserted  in  the  edition  of  Hippocrates  bj 
Fcesius,  and  in  that  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen  bj 
Chartier.    Dietz,  iu  his  preface,  mentions  another  work 
by  Palladius,  which  he  found  in  MS.  in  the  library  it 
Florence,  consisting  of  Scholia  on  Galen's  work  "A 
Seeta,"  which  he  intended  to  publish,  but  he  found 
the  MS.  so  corrupt  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  op. 
Palladius  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  cbs 
Arabians,  since,  besides  being  quoted  by  Rases,  he 
is  mentioned,  among  other  commentators  y  Hippocn- 
tos, by  the  unknown  author  of  '* PUlotopx  BuhoA," 
quoted  in  Caairi,  "  Biblioth:  Arabico-Hitp.  Etc* 
rial,"  vol.  1,  p.  837.    (Encyclop.  Use.  Know!.,  nl 
17,  p.  171—  Schbll,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  889) 
—  IV.  Rutilius  Taurus  JSmilianus,  the  last  of  (be 
Latin  writers  on  agriculture.    His  work  is  entitled 
"De  He  Rrutica,"  and  is  divided  into  fourteen  books. 
It  contains  materials  selected  from  earlier  authors  on 
this  subject,  and  especially  from  Columella,  who  is  of- 
ten literally  copied.    Nevertheless,  Palladius  treats, 
in  a  much  more  exact  manner  than  Columella,  the  re- 
spective heada  of  fruit-trees  and  kitchen-girder.*,  hav- 
ing followed  in  these  the  work  of  Gsrgilius  Martiilia. 
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fruits,  &c.,  i*  taken  from  the  Greek  Geoponica,  of 
which  he  appears  to  have  possessed  a  much  more  com- 
plete copy  than  the  abridgment  which  haa  come  down 
to  in.— Of  the  fourteen  booka  of  his  work,  the  first 
contains  a  general  introduction ;  each  of  the  twelve 
following  bears  the  name  of  one  of  the  months  of  the) 
year,  and  treats  of  the  labours  proper  to  each  season ; 
the  fourteenth  book  is  *  poem,  in  elegiac  measure,  on 
the  grafting  of  trees.  The  style  of  Palladius  is  in- 
correct and  full  of  neologisms.  In  his  poems  he  dis- 
plays some  talent  by  the  variety  which  be  introduces 
in  describing  the  operation  of  grafting  aa  suitable  to 
different  kinds  of  trees.  He  la  often,  however,  ob- 
scure, and  too  figurative. — Critics  have  not  been  able 
10  agree  as  to  the  period  when  this  writer  lived ;  some 
(lacing  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century, 
others  at  the  end  of  the  fourth.  Some  suppose  him  to 
be  the  same  with  the  relative  of  whom  the  poet  Rutil- 
lus  speaks  in  his  Itinerary  (1,  208),  while  others  very 
justly  remark,  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the  last-men- 
tioned writer  waa  a  young  Gaul,  sent  by  his  father  to 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  to  study  law  there,  whereas 
Palladius  had  possessions  in  Italy  and  Sardinia :  they 
add,  that  the  name  of  Palladius  does  not  occur  among 
those  of  the  prefects  and  other  high  magistrates  du- 
ring the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century,  while  the  title 
of  Vir  illiutru,  which  the  manuscripts  give  to  our  au- 
thor, indicate  that  he  waa  invested  with  some  high 
official  dignity.  Wemedorff  haa  attempted  another 
mode  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  Palladius.  The  four- 
teenth book  of  his  work  being  dedicated  to  a  certain 
Pasiphilus,  he  has  endeavoured  to  discover  the  period 
when  this  lstter  individusl  lived,  whom  Palladius  styles 
a  wise  man,  and  whose  fidelity  he  praises  (onuiiu 
fidti).  Ammianus  Marcellinua  (89,  1),  in  speaking  of 
the  conspiracy  against  Valena,  which  was  discovered 
in  371,  relates,  that  the  proconsul  Eutropius,  who  was 
among  the  accused,  was  saved  by  the  courage  of  the 
philosopher  Pasiphilus,  from  whom  the  torture  could 
wring  no  confession.  These  circumstances  harmonize 
m  some  degree,  according  to  Wemsdorff,  with  the  ep- 
thets  bestowed  by  Palladius  on  his  friend  ;  end  if  this 
s  the  same  Pasiphilus  who,  in  39S,  waa  rector  of  a 
jrovince,  as  appears  from  a  law  of  the  Theodosian 
ade  (L.  8.— Cod.  Theod.,1  2,  tit.  1),  we  may  aup- 
x»e  that  the  fourteenth  book  of  Palladius,  where  no 
illusion  is  made  to  this  official  rank,  waa  written  be- 
ween  371  and  395.  (Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3, 
>.  243,  teog.) 

Pallamtbum,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  vi- 
inily  of  Reate,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabinee.  It 
ras  said,  in  tradition,  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Orcadian  Pelasgi  united  with  the  Aborigines.  (Dion, 
lal.,  1,  14.)  From  it,  according  to  some,  the  Pala- 
ine  Mount  at  Rome  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Varro,  L.  L.,  4.)  Holstenius  (ad  Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v.) 
links  it  must  have  occupied  the  site  of  Palazzo,  on 
je  hill  called  Font*  da  Rieti.  The  real  name  of  this 
lace  was  Palacium,  as  appears  from  a  rare  coin  pub- 
shed  by  Sestini  from  the  Museo  Fonlana.  (Classes 
fen.  ecu  Mm.  Vet.,  p.  12. — Cramer'*  Ancient  Italy, 
ol  1,  p.  317.) 

PallantIas,  I.  a  name  of  Aurora,  aa  being  related 
>  the  giant  Pallas,  whose  cousin  she  was.  Pallas  was 
>n  of  Creiis  (rot!  Kou'ov),  Aurora  was  daughter  of 
lyperion,  and  Hyperion  and  Creiis  were  brothers,  off- 
wing  of  Ccelus  and  Terra.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  134, 
71,  tcqq  —Ovid,  Faet.,  4, 373  —  Id  ,  Mel.,  9,420 — 
I  ib.,  11,  191.) — II.  An  appellation  given  to  the 
ntonis  P«,us  in  Libya,  because  Minerva  (Pallas)  was 
bled  by  some  to  have  been  first  seen  on  its  banks. 
"liny,  5,  4.— Mela,  1,  7.  — Sere,  ad  Yirg.,  Aln.,  2, 
fl.) 

Pallantidj«,  the  fifty  sons  of  Pallas  the  brother 
'  jEgeaa.  and  next  heirs  to  the  latter  if  Theseus  had 


not  been  acknowledged  aa  his  son.  They  had  re- 
course to  arms  in  order  to  enforce  their  claim  to  the 
sovereignty,  but  were  defeated  by  Theseus.  (PhU., 

PallantIob  (IlaXXdvnov),  a  town  of  Arcadia,  north-, 
west  of  Tegea.  The  Romans  affirmed,  that  from  this 
place  Evander  led  into  Italy  the  colony  which  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  (Pauaa*.,  8,  43. — JSn., 
8,  64.—  Plin.,  4,  6.)  Paliantium  was  subsequently 
united  to  Megalopolis,  and  became  nearly  deserted ; 
but  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  it  was  again  restored  to 
independence,  and  received  other  privileges  from  that 
emperor,  in  consideration  of  the  ancient  connexion 
which  was  supposed  to  exist  between  its  inhabitants 
and  the  Romans.  The  vestiges  of  this  town  sre  dis- 
cernible near  the  village  of  Tkona,  on  the  right  of  the 
road  leading  from  Tripolitza  to  Lumdari.  (GelPe 
/fin.,  p.  136. — Cramer  t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p  849.) 

Pallas  (gen.  -adis),  an  appellation  given  to  the  god- 
dess Minerva  (ITaAAdr  'AoVd— Pallat  Athena).  Tat 
a  probable  etymology  of  the  term,  consult  remarks  at 
the  close  of  the  article  Minerva.  The  ordinary  deri- 
vation makes  the  goddess  to  have  obtained  this  name 
from  having  slain  the  Titan,  or  Giant,  Pallas.  (Vid. 
Pallas,  -antis,  I.) 

Pallas  (gen.  -ajiiit),  I.  a  son  of  Pandion,  who  be- 
came the  father  of  Clytoa,  Butea,  and  the  "  fifth  Mi; 
nerva,"  according  to  Cicero's  enumeration.  (N.  D., 
3,  23.)  He  was  destroyed  by  his  daughter  for  attempt- 
ed violence  to  her  person.  ( Cic.,  I.  c. —  Ovid,  Met.,  7, 
600.)— II.  One  of  the  Titans,  but  enumerated  by  Clau- 
dian  (Giganiom.,  94),  and  others,  among  the  Giants. 
He  waa  the  son  of  Creiis,  and  grandson  of  Ccelus  and 
Terra,  and  waa  also  cousin  to  Aurora.  (Vid.  Pallan- 
tiaa  I.) — III.  King  of  Arcadia,  the  grandfather  or 
great-grandfather  of  King  Evander.  (Sen.  ad.  Virg., 
JEn.,  8,  54.)— IV.  The  son  of  Evander,  according  to 
Virgil.  (JEn.,  8,  104.)  Other  poetic  legends,  how- 
ever, made  him  the  offspring  of  Hercules  and  Dymae 
the  daughter  of  Evander.  Pallas  followed  jEneai  to 
the  war  against  Turnus,  by  whose  hand  be  fell,  after, 
having  distinguished  himself  by  his  valour.  The  belt 
which  Turnus  tore  from  the  body  of  the  young  prince, 
and  wore  aa  a  trophy  of  his  victory,  was  the  immedi- 
ate cause  of  his  own  death ;  for,  being  vanquished  by 
JEneas  in  single  combat,  he  had  almost  persuaded  the 
victor  to  spsre  his  life,  when  the  sight  of  Pallaa'  belt 
rekindled  the  wrath  of  JSneas,  and  be  indignantly  alew 
the  destroyer  of  his  youthful  friend.  (  Virg.,  JEn.,  10, 
439.— Id.  it.,  12,  941.) 

Pallkne,  a  peninsula  of  Macedonia,  one  of  the  three 
belonging  to  the  district  of  Chalcidice.  It  was  situate 
between  the  Sinus  Thermaicus  or  Gulf  of  SalonUd, 
and  the  Sinus  Torona'icus  or  Gulf  of  Caetandria. 
This  peninsula  was  said  to  nave  borne  the  name  of 
Phlegra,  and  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  between 
the  gods  and  the  earth-born  Titans.  (Pind.,  Ntm.,  1, 
100. — Id.,  Utk.,  6,  VJ.—Lycophron,  1408.)  It  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  isthmus  of 
little  more  than  two  miles  in  breadth;  on  which  once 
stood  the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Potidea.  (ScyL, 
Peripl.,  p.  26.)  Among  other  towns  on  this  penin- 
sula waa  one  of  the  same  name  with  it,  according  to 
Stepbanus  of  Byzantium.  (Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  244.) 

Palm akia,  a  small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  off 
the  coasts  of  Latium  and  Campania,  and  south  of  the 
promontory  of  Circeii.  It  is  now  Palmaruola.  (Plin., 

8'6> 

Palmyra,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia,  situate  in  an 
oasis  of  the  Syrian  desert,  nearly  half  way  between  the 
Orontea  and  Euphrates,  and  about  140  miles  esst- 
nortbeaat  of  Damascus.  Its  Oriental  name  waa  Tart- 
mor.  which,  according  to  Josephus,  signifies  the  i 
as  Palmyra,  "  the  place  of  palm-trees."  There  « 
to  be  sufficient  evidence  that  the  Palmyra  of  the 
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Greets  «M  the  "  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness"  built 
by  Solomon :  from  which  two  things  may  be  inferred  ; 
first,  that  this  monarch  extended  hut  arms  and  hi«  ter- 
ritory thus  far ;  and,  secondly,  that  be  must  hare  had 
some  adequate  object  for  so  doing,  and  for  maintain- 
ing an  establishment  and  erecting  a  city,  at  incredible 
pains  and  expense,  on  a  spot  so  remote  from  the  habita- 
ble parts  of  his  kingdom.  The  circumstance  of  Palmy- 
ra's being  situated  in  an  oasis,  sheltered  by  hills  to  the 
west  ana  northwest,  and  supplied  with  wholesome  wa- 
ter, and  also  on  a  line  loading  from  the  eoaat  of  Syria 
to  the  regions  of  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  and  India, 
must  bare  pointed  ft  out,  in  very  early  time*,  to  the 
caravans,  as  a  convenient  bahtng-place  in  the  midst  of 
the  desert.  The  Pncmieiana,  in  all  probability,  were 
acquainted  with  it  at  an  early  period,  and  may  have 
suggested  to  Solomon,  with  whom  the  King  of  Tyre 
was  in  alliance,  the  idea  of  establishing  an  emporium 
here.  We  read  in  the  second  book  of  Chronicles  (8, 
4),  that  Solomon  "built  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness, 
and  all  the  store-cities  which  he  built  in  Hamath." 
Hamath  was  a  town  and  territory  extending  along  the 
banks  of  the  Orontes,  and  bordering  on  the  Syrian 
desert.  After  this,  we  read  no  more  of  Tadmor  in 
the  Scriptures;  but  John  of  Antioch,  probably  from 
some  tradition,  says  that  it  waa  destroyed  by  Nebu- 
ehadnenar.  The  first  notice  which  we  have  of  it  in 
Roman  history  is  at  the  commencement  of  the  wars 
with  the  Partnians,  when  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a 
rich  and  powerful  city,  and  permitted  to  maintain  a 
state  of  independence  and  neutrality  between  tbe  con- 
tending parties  in  this  struggle.  Marc  Antony,  indeed, 
attempted  to  plunder  it,  but  the  inhabitants  removed 
their  most  valuable  effects  over  the  Euphrates,  and  de- 
fended the  passage  of  the  river  by  their  archers.  The 
pretence  he  made  use  of,  to  give  such  conduct  a  colour 
of  justice,  waa,  that  they  did  not  preserve  a  strict  neu- 
trality ;  but  Appian  aays  hia  real  motive  was  to  on- 
rich  his  troops  with  the  plunder  of  the  Patmyrenes. 
I n  tbe  time  of  Pliny  it  was  the  intermediate  emporium 
of  the  trade  with  the  East,  a  city  of  merchants  and 
factors,  who  carried  on  traffic  with  the  Parthian*  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Romans  on  the  other.  The 
produce  of  India  found  its  way  to  the  Roman  world 
through  Palmyra.  Pliny  has  very  happily  collected  in 
a  few  lines  the  most  striking  circumstances  with  re- 
gard to  this  place,  except  that  he  takes  no  notice  of 
the  buildings.  "  Palmyra  is  remarkable  for  situation, 
a  rich  soil  and  pleasant  streams ;  it  ia  surrounded  on 
sll  sides  by  a  vaat  sandy  desert,  which  totally  separates 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  hu  preserved  its  in- 
dependence between  the  two  great  empires  of  Rome 
and  Partbia,  whose  first  care  when  at  war  ia  to  engage 
it  in  their  intereat."  Palmyra  afterward  became  alli- 
ed to  the  empire  as  a  free  state,  and  was  greatly  fa- 
voured by  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines,  under  whom  it 
attained  its  greatest  splendour.  We  find,  from  the  in- 
scriptions, that  the  Patmyrenes  joined  Alexander  Sev- 
ern* in  his  expedition  against  the  Persian*.  We  do 
not  meet  with  the  mention  of  tbe  city  again  until 
the  reign  of  Oallienns,  when  it  makes  a  principal  fig- 
ure in  the  history  of  those  times,  and  in  a  few  years 
eiperienced  the  greatest  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad 
fortune.  After  attaining  to  a  widely-extended  sway 
under  Odenatus  and  his  queen  Zenobia,  who  survived 
him,  it  fell  at  length,  together  with  the  latter,  under 
(he  power  of  Aurelian.  (Fid.  Odenatus,  and  Zeno- 
bia.) A  revolt,  on  hia  departure,  compelled  him  to 
return,  and,  having  retaken  tbe  city,  he  delivered  it 
without  mercy  to  the  pillage  and  havoc  of  hia  soldiery. 
This  event  happened  in  the  year  272,  after  which  Pal- 
myra never  recovered  her  former  importance,  although 
it  is  certain  that  none  of  the  public  edifices  were  de- 
stroyed, though  some  were  damaged,  by  the  soldiers 
*f  Aurelian.  From  thia  time  Palmyra  had  a  Roman 
The  first  Illyrian  legion  waa  stationed  here 
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about  A.I).  400.    But  Procopius  states  that  the  puts 
hsd  been  for  some  time  almost  deserted,  when  Justinian 
repaired  the  town,  arid  supplied  it  with  water  for  tbe  dm 
of  a  garrison  which  he  left  there.  We  hear  no  mm 
of  Palmyra  in  tbe  Roman  history,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
historians  supply  ua  with  no  information  repeating  iu 
subsequent  fortunes.    Tbe  Moslems  are  said  to  have 
taken  it  under  the  caliphate  of  Abu  Bekr,  Mohammed's 
successor.   That  it  has  been  made  use  of  as  s  p'scs 
of  strength  by  the  Saracens  and  Turks  appears  bom 
the  alterations  made  in  the  temple,  as  well  as  from  the 
modem  temple  on  the  hill.    Benjamin  of  Tudela,  who 
visited  it  about  A.D.  1173,  states  that  it  then  contain- 
ed  about  3000  Jews.    Abulfeds,  who  wrote  sbool 
1831  A.D.,  mentions  very  briefly  its  situation,  refer- 
ring to  its  many  ancient  columns,  its  palm  and  6g  trees, 
its  walls  and  castle ;  he  only  calls  it  Tedmor.— The 
ruins  of  Palmyra  are  said  to  present  a  fine  view  at  t 
distance,  but  disappointment  succeeds  when  they  sit 
examined  in  detail.    "  On  opening  upon  the  ruins  sf 
Palmyra,"  aays  Captain  Mangles,  "  as  seen  from  tbe 
valley  of  the  tombs,  we  were  much  struck  with  us 
picturesque  effect  of  the  whole,  presenting  altogether 
the  most  imposing  sight  of  the  kipd  we  had  ever  sees. 
It  was  rendered  doubly  interesting  by  our  having  tro- 
elled  through  a  wilderness  destitute  of  a  single  building, 
from  which  we  suddenly  opened  upon  these  iunumen- 
ble  columns  and  other  ruins,  on  a  sandy  plain  on  tb* 
skirts  of  the  desert.    So  great  a  number  of  Corinthiis 
columns,  mixed  with  so  little  wall  or  solid  building,  sal 
the  snow-white  appearance  of  the  ruins  contrasts! 
with  the  yellow  aand,  produced  a  very  striking  im- 
pression."  Great,  however,  be  proceeds  to  saj,  w» 
the  disappointment  of  himself  snd  his  fellow-tmtl- 
ler  (Mr.  Irby),  when,  on  a  minute  examination,  they 
found  that  there  was  not  a  single  column,  pediment, 
architrave,  portal,  frieze,  or  other  architectural  res- 
nant  worthy  of  admiration.   None  of  tbe  columns  e* 
ceed  forty  feet  in  height  or  four  feet  in  diameter; 
those  of  the  boasted  avenue  have  little  more  use 
thirty  feet  of  altitude :  whereas  the  columns  of  Bsl- 
bec  ate  nearly  sixty  feet  ht  height  and  seven  in  di- 
ameter, supporting  s  most  rich  and  beautifully-wrought 
epistylium  of  twenty  feet  more  ;  and  the  pillars  ire 
constructed  of  only  three  piece*  of  atone,  while  ne 
smallest  columns  at  Palmyra  are  formed  of  six,  ser- 
en,  and  eight  part*.    In  the  centre  of  the  tvetne, 
however,  are  four  granite  columns,  each  of  one  sta- 
gte  atone,  about  thirty  feet  high :  one  only  is  ttl 
standing.    "Take  any  part  of  the  ruins  separate!;." 
aays  this  traveller,  "  and  they  excite  hut  little  inter- 
est ;  and,  altogether,  we  judged  the  visit  to  Palmy- 
ra hardly  worthy  of  the  time,  expense,  snxiety,  asi 
fatiguing  journey  through  the  wilderness  which  «* 
had  undergone  to  visit  it.    The  projecting  pedestals 
in  the  centra  of  the  columns  of  the  great  avenue  bait 
a  very  unsightly  appearance.    There  is  also  a  great 
sameness  in  tbe  architecture,  all  the  capitals  beinj 
Corinthian,  excepting  those  which  surround  the  Tea* 

Sle  of  the  Sun.  These  last  were  fluted,  and,  what 
ecorated  with  their  brazen  Ionic  capitals,  were  doubt- 
less very  handsome  ;  but  the  latter  being  now  defi- 
cient, the  beauty  of  the  edifice  is  entirely  destroyed. 
The  sculpture,  as  well  of  the  capitals  of  the  columns 
a*  of  tbe  other  ornamental  parts  of  the  doorways  ud 
buildings,  is  very  coarse  snd  bad.  The  three  xt:3* 
at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  so  beautiful  in  the  design  of 
Wood  and  Dawkins,  are  excessively  insignificu!,  the 
decorated  frieze  ia  badlywrougbt,  and  even  the  de- 
vicea  are  not  striking.  They  sre  not  to  be  compared 
to  tbe  common  portals  of  Thebes,  if  indeed  tbe  Egyp- 
tians were  unacquainted  with  the  arch." — If  inferior, 
however,  to  Bslbee,  snd  not  to  be  compared  to 
Thebes,  it  is  only  by  comparison  that  these  remains  of 
ancient  magr  dcence  can  be  with  any  propriety  thus 
slightly  estimated  ;  and  when  this  traveller  speaks  of 
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Ana  as  hardly  repaying  the  toil*  tad  «xp—  of  the 

journey,  it  most  be  recollected  that  be  we*  already 
satiated  with  tbe  wonder*  of  Egypt.    Yet,  taken  a*  a 
tout  tnmMe,  he  admit*  that  they  are  more  remarka- 
ble by  reason  of  their  extent  (being  nearly  a  mile  and 
a  half  is  length),  than  any  which  lie  bad  met  with  ; 
they  have  the  advantage,  too,  of  being  lea*  encumber- 
ed with  modem  fabric*  than  almost  any  ancient  nun*. 
Exclusive  of  the  Arab  village  of  Tadmor,  which  oc- 
cupies the  peristyle  court  of  the  Temple  of  the  Son, 
and  the  Turkish  burying-plaee,  there  are  no  obstruc- 
tions whatever  to  the  antiquities.    Tbe  temple  itself 
it  disfigured,  indeed,  by  modern  works,  bat  it  is  still 
a  most  majestic  object.    Tbe  nativee  firmly  believe, 
Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  the  existing  ruins  were  the 
works  of  King  Solomon.  "  All  these  mighty  thing*," 
say  they,  "Solyman  Ebn  Daoud  (Solomon  the  son  of 
David)  did  by  the  assistance  of  spirits."    King  'Solo- 
mon is  the  Merlin  of  tbe  East,  and  to  the  genii  in  his 
service  tbe  Persians  as  well  aa  the  Arabs  ascribe  sll 
the  magnificent  remains  of  sncient  art.    From  tbe 
dates  in  tbe  inscriptions,  in  which  the  era  of  Seleucua 
is  observed,  with  the  Macedonian  nsmes  of  the  months, 
it  appears  that  none  of  the  existing  monuments  are 
earlier  than  the  birth  of  Christ ;  nor  »  there  any  in- 
scription so  late  aa  the  destruction  of  the  city  by 
Aurelian,  except  one  in  Latin,  which  mention*  Dio- 
cletian.   "  As  to  the  age  of  those  ruinous  heaps," 
say*  Mr.  Wood,  "  which  belonged  evidently  to  build- 
ings of  greater  antiquity  than  those  which  are  yet 
partly  standing,  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess ;  but  if 
we  are  allowed  to  form  a  judgment  by  comparing  their 
slate  with  that  of  the  monument  of  Iamblichus  at  Pal- 
myra, we  must  conclude  them  extremely  old ;  for 
that  building,  erected  1750  years  ago"  (Mr.  Wood 
published  in  1763),  "  is  the  most  perfect  piece  of  an- 
tiquity I  ever  saw."   (Mantforie  Scripture  Gazet- 
teer, p.  451,  uqq. — Modern  Traveller,  put  5,  p.  10, 
teqqS 

Pamisos,  I.  a  river  of  Tbeasaly,  now  the  Fanori, 
falling  into  the  Peneus  to  the  east  of  Tricca.  (He- 
rod ,  7,  133.) — II.  Major,  a  river  of  Messenia,  falling 
into  tbe  Sinus  Masieniacus  at  it*  head.  It  is  now 
tbe  Pimatza.  'WnipoU,  vol.  2,  p.  86.)  Peasant** 
affirm*,  that  tbe  waters  of  this  river  were  remarkably 
pure,  end  abounded  with  various  kind*  of  fish.  He 
add*,  that  it  was  navigable  for  ten  stadia  from  tbe  sea 
(4,  34.— Compare  Polyb.,  16,  16).— III.  A  torrent  of 
Mesaenia,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Messeniaeu*  near 
Leuctrum,  and  forming  part  of  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Laconia  and  Mesaenia.    (Strab.,  361.) 

PamphIla,  a  Grecian  female,  whom  Photiua  makes 
•  native  of  Egypt,  but  who,  according  to  Suidas,  Dio- 

S flies  Xaertius  (1,  24),  and  others,  was  born  at  Epi- 
aums  in  Argolis.  She  wrote  several  works,  the  con- 
tent* of  which  were  chiefly  historical.  One  of  these 
was  entitled  'Emroual  laropiuv  (Historical  Abridg- 
ments). Another,  which  Photins  has  made  known  to 
us,  bore  tbe  name  of  H/ifiura  laropika  VKOuvqfiara 
I  Historical  Miscellany).  It  was  a  specie*  of  note  or 
memorandum  book,  in  which  this  female  regularly  in- 
serted, every  day,  whatever  she  heard  most  deserving 
>f  being  remembered,  in  the  conversations  between  her 
luabaod  Socratidas  and  the  literary  friends  who  visited 
lis  boose,  and  also  whatever  she  had  met  with  wor- 
hy  of  being  recorded,  in  the  course  of  her  historical 
eaxiing.  She  was  united  to  Socratidas  for  thirteen 
'ears,  during  all  which  time  tbe  compilation  was  being 
armed.  The  work,  however,  wss  without  any  syste- 
nat-ic  arrangement,  though  it  would  appear  to  have  con- 
mined  a  vast  variety  of  literary  anecdote,  some  few 
ortiona  of  which  have  reached  ua  in  the  quotations  of 
then.  Photins  only  knew  of  eight  books  of  this  col- 
action,  but  Suidas  eaya  it  contained  thirty-three ;  and, 
i  fact,  Aulna  Oellius  (16,  17)  quotes  th*  89th,  and 
>iogenes  Laertiua  (1, 34)  the  30th.    Tbe  work  ia  un- 


fortunately lost.  There  were  some  v>  ho  ascribed  it  to 
Soterides,  the  father  of  Pamphila.  ( Suidas,  «. ».,  cor- 
rected by  Votsius,  it  Hist.  Gnu.,  p.  337,  ed.  Weet- 
srnauui.)  According  to  Photiua,  Pamphila  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Nero.  (Phot.,  cod.,  176— vol.  1,  p.  119. 
ed.  Btkker.—Yossvu,  de  Hist.  Grae.,  L  c.—Sckill, 
Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  106.)  Kriiger,  in  hi*  Life 
of  Thncydides  (p.  7),  calls  in  question  the  credit  of 
this  female  author.  ( Vftettrmann,  ad  Vest., ,.  c.) 
PiarolLDa,  I.  an  Alexandrine  grammarian,  and  a 
oil  of  Ariatarebus.  He  waa  the  author  of  a  large 
icon,  in  91  or  96  book*,  often  qaoted  by  Athtnaus, 
in  which  be  had  incorporated  the  lexicon  of  the  Cro- 
tonian  dialect  by  Hermonax,  and  an  Italian  (i.  e.,  Do- 
ric) lexicon  by  Diodoma  and  Heracleon.  Other  works 
of  bit  are  enumerated  by  Athenso*.  (Neediam,  Pro- 
leg,  ad  Geopon.,  p.  68,  eeqq. — Schweigkatueer,  lad. 
Auct.  ad  Aiken ,  vol.  9,  p.  169.)— II.  A  celebrated 
painter,  a  native  of  Amphipolis,  but  who  studied  his 
art  under  Eupompos  of  Sicyon,  and  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing the  school  which  his  muter  had  founded. 
Th*  characteristics  of  tbe  Sicyrmian  school  of  paint- 
ing were,  a  stricter  attention  to  dramatic  truth  of  com- 
position, and  a  finer  and  mere  systematic  stole  of  de- 
sign. Pampbilue  taught  tbe  principles  of  this  school 
to  A  pel  res.  Sack  was  hi*  authority,  say*  Pliny  (36, 
10,  36),  that,  chiefly  through  hit  influence,  first  in  Si- 
cyon and  then  throughout  all  Greece,  noble  youth  ware 
taught  the  art  of  drawing  before  all  ether* ;  it  was 
considered  among  the  first  of  liberal  art*,  and  waa 
practised  exclusively  among  tbe  free  bora,  for  there  was 
a  law  prohibiting  all  slaves  the  use  of  the  cettrum  or 
yoooVc.  In  this  school  of  Pamphila*,  the  most  fa- 
mous of  all  the  ancient  schools  of  painting,  the  pro- 
gressive courses  of  study  occupied  the  long  period  of 
ten  years,  and  tbe  fee  of  admission  was  not  less  than 
a  talent.  Pamphilua,  like  his  msster  Eupompos, 
seems  to  have  been  occupied  principally  with  the  the- 
ory of  bia  art  and  with  teaching,  since  we  have  very 
scanty  notices  of  his  works.  Yet  be,  and  hia  pupil 
Melanthius,  according  to  Quintilian  (13,  10),  were  the 
most  renowned  among  the  Greeks  for  composition. 
We  have  accounts  of  only  four  of  his  paintings,  the 
"  Heraclido,"  mentioned  by  Aristophanes  (Phrtut, 
385),  and  three  others  named  by  Pliny,  the  "  Bat- 
tle of  Phlius  and  victory  of  the  Athenians,"  ••  Ulysses 
on  tbe  raft,"  and  a  "  Relationabip"  or  Cognatio, 
probably  a  family  portrait.  These  pictures  were  all 
conspicuous  for  the  scientific  arrangement  of  their 
parts,  and  their  subjects  certainly  afford  good  materials 
for  fine  composition.  The  period  of  Pamphilua  is 
sufficiently  fixed  by  the  circumstance  of  hia  having 
taught  Apelles,  ami  he  consequently  flourished  some- 
what before,  and  about  the  time  of  Philip  II.  of  Ma- 
cedon,  from  B.C.  388  to  about  B.C.  348.  He  left 
writings  upon  the  arts,  but  they  have  unfortunately 
suffered  the  common  fate  of  the  writings  of  every  oth- 
er ancient  artist.  He  wrote  on  painting  and  famous 
painters.  (Encyclop.  Vt.  Know/.,  vol.  17,  p.  177. — 
Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  s.  v.) — III.  A  bishop  of  Camarea  in 
Palestine,  and  tbe  intimate  friend  of  Eusebius,  who, 
in  memory  of  him,  sppended  "  Pamphili"  (i.  e.,  the 
friend  of  Pamphilua)  to  his  own  name  (aid.  Eusebius). 
He  is  said  to  Dave  been  born  at  Berytus,  and  educated 
by  Pierius.  He  spent  tbe  greater  part  of  hie  life  in 
Cassares,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  year 
309.  Pamphilua  was  a  man  of  profound  learning,  and 
devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  tbe  work*  of  the  Christian  writers.  Jerome 
states,  that  he  wrote  out  with  his  own  hand  the  great- 
er part  of  Origen's  works.  He  founded  a  library  at 
Cessna,  chiefly  consisting  of  eoclesiasticsl  work*, 
which  became  celebrated  thoughout  tbe  ancient  world. 
It  was  deatroyed,  however,  before  the  middle  of  tbe 
seventh  century.  He  constantly  lent  and  gave  away 
copiea  of  the  Scripture*.    Both  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
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■peak  in  Che  highest  terms  of  bit  piety  and  benevo- 
lence. Jerome  states,  that  Pamphilua  composed  an 
apology  for  Origen  before  Euaebioa ;  but,  at  a  later 
period,  hating  discovered  that  the  work  which  be  had 
taken  for  Pamphilua's  waa  only  the  first  book  of  Eo- 
sebins's  apology  for  Origen,  he  denied  that  Pamphilos 
•Tote  anything  except  short  letters  to  his  friends. 
The  truth  seems  to  be,  that  the  first  five  books  of  the 
"  Apology  for  Origen"  were  composed  by  Eusebius 
sud  Pamphilos  jointly,  and  the  sixth  book  by  Euse- 
bius alone,  after  the  death  of  Pamphilos.  Another 
work,  which  Pamphilua  effected  m  conjunction  with 
Eusebius,  was  an  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  from  the 
text  in  Origen's  Hexapla.  This  edition  was  gen- 
erally uaed  in  the  Eastern  church.  Montfucon  and 
Fabriciua  have  published  "  Contents  of  the  Act*  of 
the  Apostles"  ss  a  work  of  Pamphilua ;  but  this  is  in 
all  probability  the  work  of  a  later  writer.  Eusebius 
wrote  a  "  Life  of  Psismhilos,"  in  three  books,  which 
is  now  entirely  lost,  with  toe  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  eTen  of  these  the  genuineness  is  extremely 
doubtful.  We  have,  however,  notices  of  him  in  the 
"  Ecclesiastical  History"  of  Eusebius  (7,  33),  and  in 
the  "  De  Virie  Illustrious,"  and  other  works  of  Je- 
rome.   (Lerdner's  Credibility,  pt.  3,  c.  69.) 

Pihphrs,  an  early  Athenian  bard,  and  a  disciple,  aa 
was  said,  of  Linus.  Philostratus  baa  preserved  two 
remsrksble  verses  of  his,  which  recall  to  mind  the 
symbol  under  which  the  Egyptians  typified  the  Crea- 
tor of  the  universe,  or  the  author  of  animal  life.  The 
lines  are  as  follows : 

Zed,  xitiore,  utyiare  Aedv,  elXvutve  icSwpy 
Mr/Ae('p  re  Kai  lirtreiy  xal  ti/uovein. 

"  Ok  Jove,  most  glorious,  most  mighty  of  the  gods, 
thou  that  art  enveloped  in  the  dung  of  sheep,  and 
harm,  and  mules."  (Philostr.,  Heroic.,  c.  8,  p.  98, 
ed.  Boissonade.) — According  to  Pausauiss  (9,  27), 
Pampbua  composed  hymns  for  the  Lycomedaa,  a  fam- 
ily which  held  by  hereditary  right  a  snare  in  the  Eleu- 
sinian  worship  of  Ceres.  Pamphus  is  also  said  to  have 
first  sung  the  strain  of  lamentation  at  the  tomb  of  Li- 
nus. ( JcAotf,  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  yol  1,  p.  33.—  Midler, 
Hut  Lit.  Gr„  p.  85  ) 

PjnphylU  (haufviXa),  a  province  of  Asia  Minor, 
extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from 
Olbia  to  Ptolemai's,  and  bounded  on  the  north  byPi- 
aidia,  on  the  west  by  Lycia  and  the  southwestern  part 
of  Phrygia,  and  on  the  east  by  Cilicia.  Pliny  (5, 
36)  and  Mela  (1,  14)  make  Pamphylia  begin  on  the 
coast  at  Pbaselis,  which  they  reckon  a  city  of  Pamphyl- 
ia, but  the  majority  of  writers  speak  of  it  aa  a  Lycian 
city.  Pamphylia  was  separated  from  Pisidia  by  Mount 
Taurus,  and  was  drained  by  numerous  streams  which 
flowed  from  the  high  land  of  the  hitter  country.  The 
eastern  part  of  the  coast  is  described  by  Captain  Beau- 
fort as  flat,  sandy,  snd  dreary  ;  but  this  remark  does 
not  apply  to  the  interior  of  the  country,  which,  accord- 
to  Mr.  Fellows'  account  (Excursion  in  Asia  Minor, 
p.  204),  is  very  beautiful  and  picturesque.  The  west- 
ern part  of  the  coast  is  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains 
which  rise  from  the  sea,  and  attain  the  greatest  height 
in  Mount  Soly  ma,  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Lycia.  The 
western  part  of  the  country  is  composed,  according  to 
Mi.  Fellows  (p.  184),  "  for  thirty  or  forty  miles,  of  a 
mass  of  incrusted  or  petrified  vegetable  matter,  lying 
unbosomed,  ss  it  were,  in  the  side  of  the  high  range  of 
marble  mountains  which  must  originally  have  formed 
the  coast  of  this  country.  As  the  streams,  and,  in- 
deed, large  rivers  which  Bow  from  the  moantains,  enter 
the  country  formed  of  this  porous  mass,  they  almost 
totally  disappear  beneath  it ;  a  few  little  streams  only 
are  kept  on  the  surface  by  artificial  means,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  aqueducts  and  mills,  and,  being  car- 
Tied  along  the  plain,  fall  over  the  cliffs  into  the  sea. 
The  course  of  the  rivers  beneath  these  deposited  plains 
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is  continued  to  their  termination  at  a  short  cutanea 
out  at  sea,  where  the  waters  of  the  riven  roe  eW- 
dantly  all  along  the  coast,  sometinMs  at  the  distance 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  shore."  (Enqd.  Vi. 
Knoxol.,  vol.  17,  p.  177.) — The  Greeks,  ever  none  to 
those  derivations  which  flattered  their  national  vanity, 
attached  to  the  word  "  Pamphyli"  (Qaaf*A»i)  that 
meaning  which  the  component  words  id  sod  *uXn 
would  in  their  language  naturally  convey,  namely,  "aa 
assemblage  of  different  nations."  (Strei.,  668.)  It 
was,  however,  farther  necessary  to  account  for  the  im- 
portation of  Grecian  terms  among  a  people  u  barba- 
rous as  the  Cariaos,  Lycisna,  and  other  tribes  on  lbs 
same  line  of  coast ;  and  the  siege  of  Troy,  so  fertile  a 
source  of  fiction,  gave  rise  to  the  tale  which  supposed 
Cslchas  snd  Amphilochos  to  have  settled  on  the  Pan- 
pbylian  shores  with  portions  of  various  tribes  of  the 
Greeks.    This  story,  which  seems  to  hare  obtained 
general  credit,  is  to  be  traced,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
the  father  of  history  (Herod.,  7,  91),  and  after  him  it 
baa  been  repeated  by  Strabo  (/.  c\  Pausaniaa  (7, 31 
snd  others.    Of  the  Grecian  origin  of  several  town 
on  the  Pampbylian  coast  we  can  indeed  have  no  doubt; 
but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  main  pop- 
ulation of  the  country  waa  of  the  Hellenic  race.  It  u 
more  probable  that  they  derived  their  origin  from  lie 
Cilicians  or  the  ancient  Soly  mi.    Other  etymotyiei 
may  be  found  in  Stephanas  of  Byzantium  (».  ».  Uss- 
fvXia).   Pliny  reports,  that  this  country  wss  once  catt- 
ed Mopsopia,  probably  from  the  celebrated  Greene 
soothsayer  Mopaus  (6,  36.) — Pamphylia  possettei  but 
little  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  It  became 
subject  in  turn  to  Croesus,  the  Persian  monarch*,  Al- 
exander, the  Ptolemies,  Antiochus,  sod  the  Ramus. 
The  latter,  however,  had  considerable  difficulty  in  ex- 
tirpating the  pirates,  who  swarmed  along  the  whole  of 
the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  snd  even  dared  t» 
insult  the  galleys  of  those  proud  republicans  off  the 
shores  of  Italy,  and  in  eight  of  Ostia.    Pamphylia  «u 
entirely  a  maritime  country :  its  coast  is  indented  bj 
a  deep  gulf,  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Mae 
Pamphylium,  and  in  modern  geography  it  bears  tbatof 
"  Gulf  of  Attalia."  The  Turks  call  this  part  of  Cot- 
mania  by  the  appellation  of  Teki-  Hi.  (  Cramer' t  Am 
Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  373,  seqq.)    Mr.  Leake  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  natural  features  of  part  of  tk 
country,  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  Mi.  Fel- 
lows.   "From  Alaya  (the  ancient  Coracesium)  » 
Alara  (the  ancient  Ptolemais)  are  eight  reputed  at 
caravan  hours.    The  road  leads  along  the  seashore, 
sometimes  just  above  the  seabeach,  upon  high  woodj 
banks,  connected  on  the  right  with  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  lies  parallel  to  the  coast ;  at  others, 
across  narrow  fertile  valleys,  included  between  branel- 
es  of  the  same  mountains.    There  are  one  or  two  Sue 
harbours,  formed  by  islands  and  projecting  capes;  bet 
the  coast  for  the  most  part  is  rocky  and  without  shel- 
ter.— From  Alara.  to  Menavgat  (situate  near  the  mctfh 
of  the  ancient  Melas)  the  road  proceeded  at  s  distance 
of  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea,  crossing  seven- 
fertile  and  well-cultivated  valleys,  and  passing  soxc 
neat  villages  pleasantly  situated.    The  valleys  tie  en- 
tered by  streams  coming  from  a  range  of  lofty  mocnt- 
sins,  appearing  at  a  great  distance  on  the  right' 
(Leake's  Journal,  p.  130.)— The  Menu  is  described 
as  a  large  river,  and  the  adjacent  valleys  as  well-mi- 
tivated  and  inhabited.  From  Menavgat  to  Datkuhtt 
(the  ancient  Svllium)  the  country  is  represented  as  be- 
ing a  succession  of  fine  valleys,  separated  by  ridgei 
branching  from  the  mountains,  and  each  watered  bj  i 
stream  of  greater  or  lesa  magnitude.    (Leake's  Jour- 
nal, I.  c  ) 

Pan  (TLuv),  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  in  a  later  age 
the  guardian  of  bees,  and  the  giver  of  success  in  fish- 
ing and  fowling.  He  haunted  mountains  and  pastures, 
was  fond  of  the  psstorat  reed  and  of  entrapping  nymphs. 
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In  form  he  combined  Ibat  of  man  and  beast,  having  a 
red  Ace.  homed  head,  his  nose  flat,  and  his  legs,  thighs, 
tail,  and  feet  those  of  a  goat.    Honey  and  milk  were 
offered  to  him. — This  god  is  unnoticed  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod ;  not,  according  to  one  of  tbe  Homeride,  be 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  by  an  Arcadian  nymph.  (Horn., 
Hymn.,  19.)   So  monstrous  was  his  appearance,  that 
the  nurse,  on  beholding  him,  fled  away  in  affright. 
Mercery,  however,  immediately  caught  him  up,  wrap- 
ped him  carefully  in  a  hareskin,  and  carried  him  away 
to  Olympus:  then  taking  hia  seat  with  Jupiter  and  the 
other  gods,  he  produced  hia  babe.    AU  the  gods,  es- 
pecially Bacchus,  ware  delighted  with  the  little  stran- 
ger ;  and  they  named  him  Pan  (i.  e.,  "  AU"),  because 
he  had  charmed  them  all  .'—Others  fabled  that  Pan 
was  the  son  of  Mercury  by  Penelope,  whose  love  he 
gained  under  the  form  of  a  goat,  as  ahe  waa  tending 
in  her  youth  the  flocks  of  ber  father  on  Mount  Tayge- 
108.   (Herod.,  2,  H5.—Schoi.  ad  Tktocr.,  7,  109.— 
Euioaa,  383. — Txttxet,  ad  Lycophr.,  773.)  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  be  was  the  offspring 
of  the  amours  of  Penelope  with  all  her  suitors.  (Sehol. 
ad  Tktocr.,  1,  3.— EudocU,  I.  c.  —  Sen.  ad  Mn.,  2, 
44.)   According  to  Epimenides  (Schol.  ad  Tktocr., 
I.  c).  Pan  and  Areas  were  tbe  children  of  Jupiter  and 
Callisto.    Ariatippos  made  Pan  the  offspring  of  Jupi- 
ter and  the  nymph  CEnei'e  ;  others,  again,  said  that  he 
wis  a  child  of  Heaven  and  Earth.  (Schol  ad  Tktocr., 
7,  133.)   There  was  also  a  Pan  said  to  be  the  son  of 
Jupiter  and  the  nymph  Thymbria  or  Hybris,  the  in- 
structor of  Apollo  in  divination.    (ApoUod.,  1,  4,  1.) 
— The  worship  of  Pan  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
Arcadia  till  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  when 
Phidippidea,  the  courier  who  waa  sent  from  Athena  to 
Sparta  to  call  on  the  Spartans  for  aid  against  the  Per- 
sians, declared  that,  as  he  wis  passing  by  Mount  Par- 
thenius,  near  Tegea  in  Arcadia,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Pan  calling  to  him,  and  desiring  him  to  aak  the  Athe- 
nians why  they  paid  do  regard  to  him,  who  was  al- 
ways, and  still  would  be,  friendly  and  willing  to  aid. 
After  the  battle,  the  Athenians  consecrated  a  cave  to 
Pan  uoder  the  Acropolis,  and  offered  him  annual  sac- 
rifices.   (Herod.,  6,  lOZ.—Plut.,  Vtt.  Arist.,  11.) 
Long  before  this  time,  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  sys- 
tems of  religion  had  began  to  mingle  and  combine. 
The  goat-formed  Mendea  of  Egypt  was  now  regarded 
as  identical  with  tbe  horned  and  goat-footed  god  of  the 
Arcadian  herdsmen  (Herod.,  2,  46) ;  and  Pan  waa  el- 
evated to  great  dignity  by  priests  and  philosophers,  be- 
coming a  symbol  of  the  universe,  for  his  name  signi- 
fied all.    Moreover,  as  be  dwelt  in  tbe  woods,  he  was 
called  "  Lord  of  the  Hyle"  ('O  i^r  tXus  icipu>{)  ;  and 
as  tbe  word  hyle  (tAn),  by  a  lucky  ambiguity,  signi- 
fied either  wood  or  primitive  matter,  this  waa  another 
ground  for  exalting  him.    It  is  amusing  to  read  bow 
iH  the  attributes  of  the  Arcadian  god  were  made  to 
record  with  this  notion.    "  Pan,"  aays  Servius,  "  is  a 
vatic  god,  formed  in  similitude  of  natfjre,  whence  he 
s  called  Pan,  i.  e.,  All:  for  he  baa  horns,  in  siroili- 
ude  of  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  the  horns  of  the  moon ; 
>is  face  is  roddy,  in  imitation  of  the  ether ;  he  has  a 
potted  fawnakin  upon  hia  breast,  in  likeness  of  the 
tars ;  bia  lower  parts  are  shaggy,  on  account  of  the 
Tee*,  shrubs,  and  wild  beasts ;  be  baa  goat's  feet,  to 
enote  the  otability  of  the  earth ;  he  has  a  pipe  of 
even  reeds,  on  account  of  the  harmony  of  tbe  heav- 
»,  in  which  there  are  seven  sounds ;  he  has  a  crook, 
wt  is,  a  carved  staff,  on  account  of  tbe  year,  which 
Lns  back  on  itself,  because  he  is  the  god  of  all  nature. 
:  is  feigned  by  the  poets  that  he  struggled  with  Love, 
»d  waa  conquered  by  him,  because,  as  We  read,  Love 
joquera  all,  "  Omnia  vinc.it  amor."  (Sen.  ad  Virg., 

'clog.,  ft,  31.— Compare  Schol.  ad  Tktocr.,  1,  3  

'adocia,  32S.) — In  Arcadia,  his  native  country,  Pan 
>peara  never  to  have  attained  to  such  distinction ;  on 
e  contrary,  we  find  in  Theocritus  (7, 106)  a  ludicrous 


account  of  the  treatment  which  thia  deity  received  Irom 
the  Arcadians  wher  they  were  unsuccessful  in  hunting. 
(Schol.  ad  Tktocr.,  I.  e.) — The  Homerid  already  quo- 
ted, who  is  older  than  Pindar,  describes  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner  the  occupations  of  Pan.  He  is  lord 
of  all  the  hills  and  dales :  sometimes  he  ranges  along 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  pursues  the 
game  in  the  valleys,  roams  through  the  woods,  floats 
along  the  streams,  or  drives  his  sheep  into  a  cave,  and 
there  playa  on  hia  reeds,  producing  music  not  to  be 
excelled  by  that  of  tbe  bird  "  which,  among  the  leaves 
of  the  flowery  spring,  laments,  pouring  forth  her  moan, 
a  sweet- sounding  lay."  In  after  times,  as  we  have 
already  remarked,  the  care  of  Pan  was  held  to  extend 
beyond  the  herds.  We  fjnd  htm  regarded  as  tbe 
guardian  of  tbe  bees  (Antkol.,  9,  226),  and  as  the 
giver  of  success  in  fishing  snd  fowling.  (AnthoU,  7, 
1 1,  teqq. ;  179,  teqq.) — -The  origin  of  the  syrinx  or 
pipe  of  Pan  is  given  as  follows:  Syrinx  was  a  Naiad, 
of  Nonacria  in  Arcadia,  and  devoted  to  tbe  service  of 
Diana.  As  she  was  returning  one  day  from  tbe  chase, 
and  was  passing  by  Mount  Lycaus,  Psn  beheld  ber  i 
but  when  he  would  address  her,  she  fled.  Tbe  god 
pursued  :  she  reached  the  river  Ladon,  and,  unable  to 
cross  it,  implored  tbe  aid  of  her  sister-nymphs  ;  and 
when  Pan  thought  to  grasp  tbe  object  of  his  pursuit, 
he  fonnd  his  arms  filled  with  reeds.  While  he  stood 
sighing  at  his  disappointment,  the  wind  began  to  agi- 
tate the  reeds,  and  produced  a  low  musical  sound. 
The  god  took  the  bint,  cut  seven  of  the  reeds,  and 
formed  from  them  his  syrinx  (ovotyf)  or  pastoral  pipe. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  1,  690,  teqq.)  Another  of  his  loves  was 
the  nymph  Pitys,  who  was  also  beloved  by  Boreas. 
The  nymph  favoured  more  the  god  of  Arcadia,  and 
the  wind  god,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  blew  her  down  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock.  A  tree  of  her  own  name 
(irlrvc,  pine)  sprang  up  where  she  died,  and  it  became 
the  favourite  plant  ef  Pan.  (Nonnut,  43,  259,  teqq. 
• — Gcapon.,  11,  4.) — What  are  called  Panic  terrors 
were  ascribed  to  Pan;  for  loud  noises,  whose  cause 
could  riot  easily  be  traced,  were  not  unfrequently  beard 
in  mountainous  regions ;  and  the  gloom  and  loneliness 
of  forests  and  mountains  fill  tbe  mind  with  a  secret 
horror,  and  dispose  it  to  superstitious  apprehonsions. — 
Tbe  ancients  had  two  modes  of  representing  Pan :  the 
first,  according  to  the  description  already  given,  as 
horned  and  goat-footed,  with  a  wrinkled  face  and  a 
flat  nose.  The  artists,  however,  sought  to  soften  the 
idea  of  the  god  of  shepherds,  and  they  portrayed  him 
as  a  young  man  hardened  by  the  toils  of  a  country  life. 
Short  home  sprout  on  his  forehead  to  characterize  him , 
he  bears  hia  crook  and  hia  syrinx,  and  he  is  either  na- 
ked, or  clad  in  the  light  cloak  denominated  chlamyt. 
(St/.  Ital.,  18,  326,  teqq.)  Like  many  other  gods  who 
were  originally  single.  Pan  was  multiplied  in  course  of 
time,  and  we  meet  with  Pans  in  the  plural.  (Plat., 
Ley., 7,  816.  —Aristopk.,  Eccles.,  lOSd.—Moschus, 
3,  22.)— The  name  Pan  (Ildv)  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  irduv,  "feeder"  or  "  owner."  Buttmann 
connects  Pan  with  Apollo  Nomiua,  regarding  bis  name 
as  the  contraction  of  Paan  (Iloidv),  and  he  refers,  in 
support  of  his  opinion,  to  the  forms  Alcman  from  Alc- 
maon,  Amytkan  from  Amytkaon,  etc.  (Mythologies, 
vol.  1,  p.  169.)  This,  however,  would  rather  favour 
tbe  derivation  of  Pan  from  Paon,  aa  first  given. 
Welcker  says  that  Pan  waa  the  Arcadian  form  of 
•ouv,  *dv  tPhaon,  Pkan),  apparently  regarding  him 
as  tbe  sun.  ( Welcker,  Kret.  Kol.,  p.  46.— Sckwenck, 
Andeul.,o.  S13.—Keightley's  Mythology,  f.  229,  teqq.) 

Panacea  (AU-HeoJ),  a  daughter  of  JEsculapius. 
(Fid.  ^Esculapios.) 

PahjBtius,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Rhodes. 
He  studied  at  Athens  under  Diogenes  tbe  Stoic,  and 
afterward  came  to  Rome,  about  140  B.C.,  where  he 
gave  lessons  in  philosophy,  snd  waa  intimate  with 
Icipio  ^Emilianns,  the  younger  LbUus,  and  Polybius, 
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After  a  time  Pametlue  returned  to  A  then,  where  he 
beeune  the  leader  of  the  8toie  school,  and  where  he 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age.  Poiidoniua,  Scylsx  of 
Halicamauus,  Hecaton,  and  Mneaarchua  are  mention- 
ed among  his  diseiplea.  Psnasliue  waa  not  apparently 
•  atriet  Stoic,  but  rather  an  Eclectic  philosopher,  who 
tempered  the  austerity  of  his  sect  by  adopting  some- 
thing of  the  more  refined  style  and  milder  principles 
ef  Plato  and  the  other  earlier  Academicians.  (Vic., 
dt  Fin ,  4,  S8.)  Cicero,  who  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
works  of  Pansrtius  in  terms  of  the  highest  veneration, 
and  acknowledges  that  he  borrowed  much  from  them, 
■aye  that  Paiwliua  atyled  Plato  "the  divine,"  and 
"  the  Homer  of  Philosophy,"  and  only  dissented  from 
him  on  the  subject  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  he  seems  nut  to  have  admitted.  (TVee. 
Qiuut.,  1,  33.)  Aolus  GeUiae  aaya  (13,  5)  that  P»- 
nastiua  rejected  the  principle  of  apathy  adopied  by  the 
Inter  Stoics,  and  returned  to  Zeno's  original  meaning, 
namely,  that  the  wise  man  ought  to  know  how  to  mas- 
ter the  impressions  which  he  receives  through  the 
eenaea.  In  a  letter  of  consolation  which  Paw  lias 
wrote  to  Q.  Tubero,  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Dt  Ft*., 
4,  8),  he  instructed  him  bow  to  end  are  pain,  bat  be 
■ever  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  pain  waa  not  an 
evil.  He  was  very  temperate  in  hia  opinions,  end  he 
often  replied  to  difficult  questions  with  modest  hesita- 
tion, saying,  brtxu,  "  I  will  consider.* — None  of  the 
works  of  PanaHius  have  come  down  to  oe ;  but  their 
titles,  and  a  few  sentences  from  them,  are  quoted  by 
Cicero,  Diogenea  Laertioe,  and  others.  He  wrote  a 
treatise  "  On  Danes,"  the  substance  of  which  Cicero 
merged  in  bis  own  work  "ft  Officii*."  Panamas 
wrote  also  a  treatise  "  On  Divination,"  of  which  Cicero 
probably  made  aee  in  hia  own  work  on  the  same  sub- 
Met.  He  wrote  likewise  a  work  "  On  Tranquillity  of 
Mind,"  which  some  suppose  may  have  been  made  uae 
of  by  Plutarch  in  hie  work  bearing  the  seme  title. 
Cicero  mentions  also  ■  treatise  "  On  Providence," 
another  "On  Magistrates,"  and  one  "On  Heresies," 
or  sects  of  philosophers.  His  book  "On  8ecrates," 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertiue,  and  by  Plutarch  in  hia 
'*  Life  of  Anslides,"  made  probably  a  part  of  the  last- 
mentioned  work.  Leertme  and  Seneca  quote  severs! 
opinions  of  Panatius  concerning  ethics  and  metaphys- 
ics, snd  also  physics.  (Encycl.  V*.  Knowl.,  vol.  17, 
p.  178.— Van  Lynim,  Ditp.  Hi*toru.o-CrH.  it  Pa- 
nama Rkodio,  Lagd.  Bat.,  1803  —  Chardon  dt  la 
Rechette,  Melange*,  dtc.,  vol.  1,  Pari*,  181*.) 

aPAftATHCNjBjt  {Hava9^v<ua),  the  greatest  of  the 
Athenian  festivals,  waa  celebrated  in  honour  of  Miner- 
va (Athena)  as  the  guardian  deity  of  the  city.  It  is 
•aid  to  have  been  instituted  by  Enchthonios,  and  to 
have  been  called  originally  Athena*  fAftfrvata),  but  it 
obtained  the  name  erf  Pemathenaa  m  the  time  of  The- 
seus, in  consequence  of  his  uniting  into  one  state  the 
different  independent  communities  into  which  Attica 
had  been  previously  divided.  (Pautan.,  8,  3,  1.— 
Pint,  Vit.  Thct.,  c.  W.  —  Thucyd.,  2,  15.)  There 
were  two  Athenian  festivals  which  had  the  name  of 
Psnsthenna ;  one  of  which  was  called  the  Great  Paw- 
athenaa  (MeyaXa  TlavaBffiiaia),  and  the  other  the 
Lett  (Mispd).  The  Great  Panatbemsa  was  celebra- 
ted once  every  See  years,  with  very  great  magnificence, 
and  attracted  spectators  from  al]  parte  of  Greece.  The 
Leas  Panathensea  wsa  celebrated  every  year  hi  the 
Piragua.  (Harpocrat.,  ».  v.  UavaS. — Plat.,  Rep.,  1, 
I.)  When  the  Greek  writers  spesk  simply  of  the  fes- 
tival of  die  Panathtmea,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
determine  which  of  the  two  is  alluded  to ;  bat  when 
the  Panathensea  is  mentioned  by  itself,  snd  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  context  to  mark  the  contrary,  the  presump- 
tion is  tLst  the  Greet  Psnathensee  is  meant;  and  it 
is  thus  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (6,  M)  sod  Demos- 
thenes (Dt  Foil.  Leg.,  p.  384).— The  Great  Paneihe- 
ssm  wsa  celebrated  on  the  38th  day  of  Hecatoeabwon 


{Clinton,  Pari.  HeU.,  vol.  1,  p.  8*6),  the  am  of  the 
Athenian  months ;  which  agrees  with  the  account  oi 
Demosthenes  (contra  Timocr.,  p.  70S,  tea.),  who  placet 
it  after  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month.  There  a  con- 
siderable dispute  ss  to  the  time  when  the  Lata  Fan 
atbenaas  was  celebrated.    Meursiua  places  the  celebra- 
tion in  Thsrgelion,  the  eleventh  of  the  Athenian 
months ;  but  Petitus  snd  Coremi  in  Hacatomlaoa. 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  has  examined  the  subject  al  count 
ereble  length  (Pari.  HeU.,  vol.  1,  p.  333,  ttqq.),  top 
porta  the  opinion  of  Meureius ;  snd  it  does  not  appeal 
improbable  that  the  Lees  Psnsthenee  was  celebrate! 
in  the  samei  month  as  the  Greet,  snd  waa  perhapi 
emitted  in  the  year  in  which  the  great  festival  occurred. 
The  celebration  of  the  Great  PanetbeoaM  wily  lasted 
one  day  in  the  time  of  Hipparchus  (Tkwyi ,  ft,  M), 
bat  it  was  continued  in  later  times  for  several  days.— 
At  both  of  the  Paneibenn  there  were  gymnastic  cos- 
tests  (Pind.,  It  Am.,  4,  43 — PoUux,  8,  93),  amo*< 
which  the  torch-race  seems  to  have  been  very  poptihi. 
In  the  time  of  Socrates  there  was  introduced  ai  at 
Less  Psnathenen  s  torch-race  on  horseback.  (Viet, 
Rep.,  1,1.)   At  the  Great  Paoatbensn  there  wat  aha 
a  musical  contest,  and  a  recitation  of  the  Homeric 
poems  by  rhapsodists.    (hyatrg.,  contra  Leocr..  p. 
309.)   The  victors  in  these  contests  were  rewards! 
with  Teasels  of  sacred  oil.    (Pind.,  ffem.,  10,  M- 
Sehcl.,  ad  loc.—Sckot.  ad  Soph.,  (Si.  CoL,  696.)- 
Tbe  most  celebrated  part,  however,  of  the  grand  Pin 
atbenaic  festival  waa  the  solemn  procession  (ircsrrft 
in  which  the  Peplus  (IlnrXor),  or  sacred  robe  el 
Athena,  was  carried  through  the  Ceramicoa,  and  the 
other  principal  parts  of  the  city,  to  the  Parthenon,  ssi 
suspended  before  the  statue  of  the  goddess  wilan 
This  Peplus  was  covered  with  embroidery  (ctubAss 
ra. — Fiat.,  Eutkypk., c.  6),  on  which  wss  repreteoie* 
the  battle  of  the  Gods  and  the  Giants,  especially  us 
exploits  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva  (Flat.,  I  c—  As 
rap.,  Hec,  468),  and  also  the  achievements  of  the  as 
roes  in  the  Attic  mythology,  whence  Ariatephua 
speaks  of  "  men  worthy  of  this  land  and  of  the  Peeks." 
(Btvit;  004. )   The  embroidery  was  worked  by  rowf 
maidens  of  the  noblest  families  in  Athens  (called  i» 
yaarhm),  of  whom  two  ware  .superintendents,  «n 
the  name  of  Amphora.    When  the  festival  was  cele- 
brated, the  Peplus  waa  brought  down  from  the  Acres 
olis,  where  it  had  been  worked,  and  was  suspends! 
like  a  soil  upon  a  ship  (Posts**.,  38,  1),  which  m 
then  drawn  through  the  principal  parte  of  the  orj. 
The  old  men  carried  olive-branches  in  their  lards, 
whence  they  were  celled  Thsllophori  (eeMa^ipa). 
and  the  young  men  appeared  with  arms  in  their  hinds, 
attest  in  the  time  of  Hipparehus  (Thucyi  ,  6,  *») 
The  young  women  carried  baskets  on  their  beta, 
whence  they  were  called  Canephori  (KsM^opn) 
The  sacrifices  were  very  numerous  on  this  occaaiea 
Daring  the  supremacy  of  Athena,  every  subject  auk 
had  to  furnish  an  ox  for  the  festival.   (&M-  si 
Aririoph.,  Nub.,  385.)    It  was  a  season  of  geeeril 
joy ;  even  prisoners  were  accustomed  to  be  liberated, 
that  they  might  take  part  in  the  general  rejourns, 
(Scad,  ad  Demottk.,  Timocr.,  p.  184.)  After  ut 
battle  of  Marathon,  it  was  usual  for  the  herald  at  the 
Great  Psnathenaes  to  pray  for  the  good  of  the  Plateau 
as  well  as  the  Athenians,  in  consequence  of  the  aid 
which  the  former  had  afforded  to  the  latter  in  thai 
memorable  fight    The  procession  which  has  just  beet 
described  formed  the  subject  of  the  bas-reliefs  white 
embellished  the  exterior  of  the  Parthenon,  and  which  alt 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Paeatbenaic  fneat 
A  considerable  portion  of  this  frieze,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  splendid  of  the  ancient  works  of  sit,  is  now  a 
the  British  Museum,  snd  belongs  to  the  collection 
called  the  "  Elgin  Marbles." — A  full  and  detailed  ac- 
count ef  the  Panatbenaic  festivals  is  given  by  Mem- 
em*  is  a  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  is  printed  ■ 
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at  wreath  volume  of  the  "Theeanroe'*  of  Gronovio*. 

Bncycl.  Vs.  Knoxol.,  vol.  17,  p.  188.) 
Panchaia,  a  fabled  island  in  the  Eastern  or  In- 
Jnn  Ocean,  which  Euhemerua  pretended  to  have  die- 
eovered,  and  to  have  found  in  its  capital,  Panara,  a 
temple  of  the  Triphylian  Jupiter,  containing  t  column 
inscribed  with  the  date  of  the  births  and  deaths  of 
many  of  the  gods.  (Pid.  Euhemerua.)— Virgil  makea 
mention  of  Pancbaia  and  its  "run/era  arena." 
[Oeorg.,  S,  139.)  The  poet  borrows  the  name  from 
Gnhemerus,  but  evidently  refers  to  Arabia  Felix. 
(Compare  Heyne  and  Volt,  ad  lot.) 

Panda aoa,  son  of  Lycaon,  and  one  of  the  chieftains 
•St  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Trojans  in  the  war 
with  the  Greeks.  He  red  the  allies  of  Zelea  from  the 
banks  of  the  iEsepus  in  Mysia,  and  waa  famed  for  his 
skOI  with  the  bow.  (72 ,  3,  8*4,  seqj.)  It  was  Pan- 
dtrua  that  broke  the  truce  between  the  Greeks  and 
Trojans  by  wounding  Menelaus.  (II.,  4,  93,  seqq.) 
He  was  afterward  stain  by  Diomede.  (//.,  5, 390.)  In 
one  part  of  the  Iliad  (6,  106)  he  is  spoken  of  as  com- 
ing from  Lycia,  but  the  Lycia  there  meant  is  only  a 
pan  of  Troaa,  forming  the  territory  around  Zelea,  and 
inhibited  by  Lycian  colonists.  (Consult  Euttatk.  ad 
B.,  2,  814.— Heyne,  ad  foe.) 

PandatabIa,  an  island  in  the  Mare  Tyrrhenum,  in 
the  Sinus  Puteolanus,  en  the  coast  of  Italy.  It  waa 
lbs  place  of  banishment  for  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus, and  many  others.  It  is  now  Itoia  Vandotina, 
(Isvy,  53,  14.  —  Mela,  S,  7.— Pfsny,  8,  6  —IHn. 
Mtrii.,  SIS.) 

Piiroiow,  I.  an  early  king  of  Athens,  belonging  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.    He  was  the  son  of 
Erichthonias,  and  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom. 
In  his  reign  Ceree  and  Bacchus  are  said  to  have  come 
to  Attica.    The  former  was  entertained  by  Celeua, 
the  latter  by  Icarius.    Pandion  married  Xeuxippe,  the 
sister  of  his  mother,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Erech- 
theas  and  Botes,  and  two  daughters,  Procne  and  Phi- 
lomela.   Being  at  war  with  Labdacus,  king  of  Thebes, 
about  boundaries,  he  called  to  his  aid  Tereus,  the  son 
of  Mars,  out  of  Thrace ;  and  having,  with  bis  assist- 
ance, come  off  victorious  in  the  contest,  be  gsve  him 
his  daughter  Procne  in  marriage,  by  whom  Tereua 
ad  a  sop  named  Itye.    The  tragic  tale -of  Procne  and 
tiilomela  is  related  elsewhere.  '(Fid.  Philomela.) 
Pandion  is  ssid  to  have  died  of  grief  at  the  misfortune* 
of  bit  family,  after  a  reign  of  40  years.   He  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Erechtheue.    (Availed.,  3,  14,  6,  seqq.) 
The  visit  paid  by  Ceres  and  Bacchus  to  Attics,  during 
the  reign  of  Pandion,  refers  merely  to  improvements 
in  agriculture  which  were  then  introduced.    ( Words- 
worth's Greece,  p.  90.) — II.  The  second  of  the  name, 
waa  also  king  of  Attica,  and  succeeded  Ceerops  II., 
the  son  of  Erechtheue.    He  waa  expelled  by  the  Me- 
tkroida,  and  retired  to  Megara,  where  he  manned  PyHa, 
the  daughter  of  King  Pylos.    This  last-mentioned 
monarch  being  obliged  to  fly  for  the  murder  of  his 
brother  Bias,  resigned  Megara  to  his  son-in-law,  and, 
retiring  to  the  Peloponnesus,  built  Pylos.  Pandion 
bad  four  sons,  Mgtme,  Pallas,  Niaos,  and  Lycos,  who 
conquered  and  divided  among  them  the  Attic  territory, 
JEgtsat,  as  the  eldest,  having  the  supremacy.  (Apol- 
lo*, 8,  16,  4.— Consult  Heyne,  ad  let.) 

PaisdAsa,  the  first  created  female,  and  celebrated 
m  one  of  the  early  legends  of  the  Greeks  aa  having 
seen  the  caose  of  the  introduction  of  evil  into  the 
world.  Jupiter,  it  seems,  incensed  at  Prometheus  for 
having  stolen  the  fire  from  the  akies,  resolved  to  pun- 
ish men  for  this  daring  deed.  He  therefore  directed 
Vulcan  to  knead  earth  and  water,  to  give  it  human 
voice  and  strength,  and  to  make  it  assume  the  fair 
form  of  a  virgin  like  the  immortal  goddesses.  He  de- 
sired Minerva  to  endow  her  with  artist-knowledge, 
'sua  Go  give  her  beauty,  and  Mercury  to  inspire  her 
'X  a  fcxyrodent  and  artful  disposition.   When  form- 


ed, she  was  attired  by  the  Seasons  and  Graces,  sal 
each  of  the  deities  having  bestowed  upon  her  the  cettr 
manded  gifts,  she  waa  named  Pandora  (All- gifted—  ■ 
ird*,  all,  and  oupov,  a  gift).  Thus  furnished,  she  waa 
brought  by  Mercury  to  the  dwelling  of  Epimetheus; 
who,  though  his  brother  Prometheus  bsd  warned  him 
to  be  on  his  guard,  and  to  receive  no  gifts  from  Jupi- 
ter, dazxled  with  her  charms,  took  her  into  bis  house 
end  made  her  his  wife.  The  evil  effects  of  this  im- 
prudent step  were  speedily  felt.  In  the  dwelling  of 
Epimetheus  stood  a  closed  jar,  which  he  had  been  fat- 
bidden  to  open.  Pandora,  under  the  influence  of  fe- 
male curiosity,  disregarding  the  injunction,  raised  Ike 
lid,  and  aU  the  evils  hitherto  unknown  to  man  poured 
out,  and  spread  themselves  over  the  earth.  In  terror 
at  the  sight  of  these  monsters,  she  abut  down  the  lid 
just  in  time  to  prevent  the  escape  of  Hope,  which  that 
remained  to  man,  his  chief  support  and  comfort.  (Ha- 
sted, Op.  et  D.,  47,  seqq.— Id.,  Theog.,  670,  seqq.y- 
An  attempt  has  frequently  been  nude  to  trace  an 
analogy  between  this  more  ancient  tradition  and  the 
account  of  the  fall  of  our  first  parents,  as  detailed  by 
the  inspired  penman.  Prometheus,  or  forethought,  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  purity  and  wisdom  of  our  early 
progenitor  before  he  yielded  to  temptation ;  Epime- 
theus, or  after-thought,  to  be  indicative  .of  his  change 
of  resolution,  and  bia  yielding  to  the  arguments  ef 
Eve ;  which  the  poet  expresses  by  ssying  that  Epi- 
metheus received  Pandora  after  he  had  been  cautioned 
by  Promethoa  not  to  do  so.  The  curiosity  of  Pandoaa 
violated,  it  is  ssid,  the  positive  injunction  about  not 
opening  the  jar,  joat  as  our  first  parent  Eve  disregard- 
ed the  commands  of  her  Maker  respecting  the  tree  «f 
knowledge.  Pandora,  moreover,  the  author  of  all  hu- 
man woes,  is,  aa  the  advocates  for  this  analogy  assert, 
the  author  likewise  of  their  chief,  and,  in  fact,  only  sol- 
ace ;  for  she  closed  the  lid  of  the  fatal  jar  befoas 
Hope  could  escape;  and  this  she  did,  according  to 
Heeiod,  in  compliance  with  the  unit  of  Jove.  May 
not  Hope,  they  aak,  thus  secured,  be  that  hope  and 
expectation  of  a  Redeemer  which  baa  been  traditional 
from  the  earliest  sges  of  the  world?  /Even  so  oar 
first  perenta  commit  the  fatal  sin  of  disobedience,  bat 
from  the  seed  of  the  woman,  who  waa  the  first  to  of- 
fend, waa  to  spring  one  who  should  be  the  hope  and 
the  only  solace  of  our  race. — AU  thia  ia  extremely  in- 
genious, bat,  unfortunately,  not  at  all  borne  out  by  the 
words  of  the  poet  from  whom  the  legend  ia  obtained. 
The  jar  contains  various  evils,  and,  aa  long  as  it  re- 
mains closed,  man  ia  free  from  their  influence,  for  they 
are  confined  closely  within  their  prison-house.  'When 
the  lid  or  top  is  raised,  these  evils  fly  forth  among  men, 
and  Hope  alone  remains  behind,  the  lid  being  shut 
down  before  she  could  escape.  Here,  then,  we  have 
man  expeeed  to  Buffering  and  calamity,  and  no  kept 
afforded  him  of  a  better  lot,  for  Hope  ia  imprisoned  in 

the  jar  (tv  aifiqientai  Si/eotn  srioW  inro  jrai- 

Xecjiv),  and  has  not  been  allowed  to  come  forth  and 
exercise  her  influence  through  the  world.  Again,  how 
did  Hope  even  find  admission  into  the  jar?  Waa  it 
placed  there  aa  a  kindred  evil  ?  It  surely,  then,  could 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 
Or,  waa  it  placed  in  the  jar  to  rare  man  to  the  com- 
mission of  evil,  by  constantly  exciting  dims  Lis  (actio* 
at  the  present,  and  a  hope  of  something  better  in  the 
future  1  This,  however,  is  not  hops,  hut  discontent. 
Yet  the  poet  would  actually  seem  to  have  regarded 
hope  ea  no  better  than  an  evil,  since,  after  stating 
that  the  exit  of  Hope  from  the  jar  was  arrested  by  the 
closing  of  the  lid,  be  adds,  "but  countless  ether  woes 
wander  among  men"  (&XXa  Si  pxpia  Xvypa  test'  aV- 
Bponwf  aMfarrai,  v.  100).  It  ia  much  more  ration- 
al, then,  to  regard  the  whole  legend  aa  an  ebullition  of 
that  spleen  against  the  female  sex  occasionally  exhib- 
ited by  (he  old  Grecian  bards.  The  resemblance  it 
bears  to  aha  Scrip  tore  account  ia  very  uesausuetar* : 

M9 
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E*t  mi  tempted,  Pandora  was  not ;  the  former  mi 
actuated  by  a  noble  instinct,  the  love  of  knowledge, 
the  latter  by  mere  female  curiosity. — It  seems  very 
strange  that  the  ancients  should  hare  taken  so  little 
notice  of  this  myth.  There  is  no  allusion  to  it  in  Pin- 
dar or  the  tragedians,  excepting  Sophocles,  one  of 
whose  lost  satyric  dramas  was  named  "  Pandora,  or 
the  Hammerers."  It  was  equally  neglected  by  the 
Alexandreans.  Apollodorns  merely  calls  Pandora  the 
first  woman.    In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  a  dubious 

Sissage  in  Theognis  (Farm.,  1186,  icq  ),  where 
ope  is  as  id  to  bare  been  the  only  good  deity  that  re- 
mained among  men,  we  find  no  allusion  to  it  in  Gre- 
cian literature  except  in  the  fables  of  Babrhis,  in  Non- 
nut  (Dionyt.,  7,  56),  and  in  the  epigrammatic  Mace- 
donia. (Anthol.  Palat.,  10,  71.)  It  seems  to  hare 
had  a*  little  charms  for  the  Latin  poets,  even  Ovid 
passing  over  it  in  silence.— It  is  also  deserving  of  no- 
tice, that  Heaiod  and  all  the  others  agree  in  naming 
the  veasel  which  Pandora  opened  a  jar  (*■£&>{•),  and 
never  hint  at  her  having  brought  it  with  her  to  the 
house  of  Epimetheus.  Yet  the  idea  baa  been  univer- 
sal among  the  moderns,  that  she  brought  all  the  evils 
with  ber  front  heaven,  shut  up  in  a  box  (nvfic).  The 
only  way  of  accounting  for  this  is,  that,  at  the  resto- 
ration of  lesming,  the  narrative  in  Heaiod  was  misun- 
derstood. (Keightley'e  Mythology,  p.  298,  ttqq. — 
Bultmtnn,  Mytkologut,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  ttqq.) 

PaisooiIa,  I.  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower  Italy,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Aciris,  and  not  far  from  Heraclea. 
The  modern  AngUma  ia  thought  to  represent  the  an- 
cient place.  ( Cromer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  851.) 
—II.  A  city  in  the  territory  of  the  Bruttii,  near  the 
western  coast,  and  often  confounded  with  the  prece- 
ding. It  waa  anciently  possessed  by  the  CEnotri,  as 
Strabo  reports,  but  is  better  known  in  history  as  hav- 
ing witnessed  the  defeat  and  death  of  Alexander,  king 
of  Epirus.  (Strabo,  356 .—Lit.,  39,  88.)— The  pre- 
cise position  which  ought  to  be  assigned  to  the  Brot- 
tian  Pandoaia  remains  yet  uncertain.  The  early  Cala- 
bfian  antiquaries  placed  it  at  Ctuld  Franco,  about 
five  miles  from  Contenm.  D'  Anville  lays  it  down,  in 
his  map  of  ancient  Italy,  near  Lao  and  Cwelia,  on  the 
confines  of  Lucania.  Cluverius  supposes  that  it  may 
have  stood  between  Consentia  and  Thurii ;  but  more 

■  modern  critic*  have,  with  greater  probability,  sought 
its  ruin*  in  a  more  westerly  direction,  near  the  village 
of  Mendocino,  between  Consentia  and  the  sea,  a  hill 
with  three  summits  having  been  remarked  there,  which 
answers  to  the  fatal  height  pointed  out  by  the  oracle, 

UavSoala  Tpixohjve,  iroXuv  iron  Xabv  bteaaeit, 

together  with  the  rivulet  Marcianlo  or  Aramti,  which 
last  name  recalls  the  Acheron,  denounced  by  another 
prediction  as  eo  insuspicious  to  the  Moloaaian  king. 
(Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  438.)— III.  A  city  of 
Epirus,  not  far  removed  from  the  Acheron  and  the 
Acherusian  Lake,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  passage 
in  which  Livy  speaks  of  this  city  with  reference  to  the 
oracle  delivered  to  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus  (8,  34). 
It  ia  not  improbable  that  the  antiquities  which  have 
been  discovered  at  Paramythia,  on  the  border*  of  the 
SouUot  territory,  may  belong  to  this  ancient  place. 
(Hughet't  Travel;  vol.  3,  p  306.—  Holland' *  Trav- 
ail, vol.  3,  p.  iSl.—Slrabo,  334.— P/m.,  4,  1.— Cro- 
mer'* Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  133.) 

Pandrosos,  a  daughter  of  Cecrops,  king  of  Athens, 

■  sister  to  Aglauros  and  Herse.  For  an  explanation  of 
the  name,  consult  remarks  under  the  article  Cecrops. 

Panoaos,  a  celebrated  ridge  of  mountains  in 
Thrace,  apparently  connected  with  the  central  chain  of 
Rhodope  and  Homuc,  and  which,  branching  off  in  a 
southeasterly  direction,  closed  upon  the  coast  st  the 
defile  of  Acontisma.  The  name  of  this  range  often 
appears  in  the  poets.  (Pind.,  Pytk.,  4, 319. — JEeck., 
Pen.,  S00.— J5«n>.,  Ska.,  972.— Fir,*.,  Georg.,  4, 
•70 


463.)  It  is  now  called  Pvndhar  Dagk,  or  Cult? 
nail,  according  to  the  editor  of  the  French  Sutbo. 
Herodotus  informs,  us  (7,  USX  that  Mount  Pengasna 
contained  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  were  worked 
by  the  Pieres,  Odomanti,  and  Satne,  clana  of  Thrace, 
but  especially  the  letter.  Euripides  confirms  thii  ie. 
count  (Jtkci.,  919.  ttqq).  These  valuable  mines  nat- 
urally attracted  tne  attention  of  the  Tbuiens,  who 
were  the  first  settlers  on  this  coast ;  and  they  accord- 
ingly formed  an  establishment  in  this  vicinity  at  a  place 
named  Crentde*.  ( Kid.  Phitippi.) — Theophristoi 
spesks  of  the  rota  centifolia,  which  grew  in  peat 
beauty  and  waa  indigenous  on  Mount  Pangaua 
Athen.,  15,  39).  Nicander  mentions  another  ant, 
which  grew  in  the  gardens  of  Midaa  (<tp.  AOm.,  16, 
81.— Cramer' t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  302). 

PaniomIuh,  a  sacred  spot,  with  a  temple  and  pott, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Mycale  in  Ionia.  It  derived  in 
name  from  having  been  the  place  where  delegates  fron 
the  Ionian  states  were  accustomed  to  meet  at  stated 
periods.  Not  only  the  place,  but  also  the  temple  and 
the  assembly  itself  were  called  Pan  ionium.  The  ten- 
pie  was  dedicated  to  the  Heliconian  Neptune,  whose 
worship  had  been  imported  by  the  Ioniana  from  Achui 
in  Peloponnesus ;  and  the  surname  of  Heliconian  wu 
derived  from  Helice,  one  of  their  cities  in  dial  coon- 
try.  (Strab.,  638.  —  Pautan.,  7,  34.)  Bat  the  as- 
sembly waa  not  merely  convened  for  religious  pnrpa- 
aea :  it  was  also  a  political  body,  and  met  for  deliber- 
ative and  legislative  ends ;  and  it  appears  that  soot 
remnants  of  wis  ancient  institution  were  preaerred  Hi 
very  late  in  the  Roman  empire,  if  it  be  true,  aa  Chu- 
dler  imagines,  that  there  ia  a  medal  of  the  Empera 
Qallua  which  give*  a  representation  of  a  Panionin 
assembly  and  sacrifice.  (Travel*,  p.  198.)  The  tit 
of  this  celebrated  convention  ia  supposed,  with  pal 
probability,  to  answer  to  that  of  Tchangeli,  a  Tuba 
village  close  to  the  ses,  snd  on  the  northern  slope  of 
Mycale.    (Cramer'*  Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  379.) 

Pa Ri cm  (U&vim  ipor),  a  mountain  of  Syria,  (ow- 
ing part  of  the  chain  of  Mount  Libanus.  It  mala 
part  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Palestine,  and  at  i» 
foot  of  it  waa  situate  the  town  of  Paneas,  aftemri 
called  Oceana  Philippi.  Herod,  out  of  gratitude  tor 
having  been  put  in  possession  of  Trachonitia  by  At- 
gustue,  erected  a  temple  to  that  prince  on  the  moo* 
ain.  On  the  partition  of  the  states  of  Herod  amoaf 
his  children,  Philip,  who  had  the  district  Trachomtu. 
gave  to  the  city  Paneas  the  name  of  Caearea,  to  wfe 
waa  annexed,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  surname  of  Phi 
ippi.  Thia  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  resumpw 
of  its  primitive  denomination,  pronounced  Batus. 
more  purely  than  Belinei,  aa  it  ia  written  by  the  h> 
toriane  of  the  crusades.  (Jotephut.  Bell.  Jul,  I.  «• 
—Euteb.,Hut.  Eccle*.,  7,  .17.)— II.  Panium  (IIc«;- 
on),  a  eafern  at  the  sources  of  the  Jordan.  (Yd.  Is 
danea.) 

PamnohIa,  an  extensive  province  of  the.  Roman  em- 
pire, bounded  on  the  weal  by  the  range  of  Mount  Ce- 
line, separating  it  from  Noricum  ;  on  the  south  bj  Fl- 
lyria,  including  in  this  direction  the  country  lying  aloof 
the  lower  bank  of  the  Savus  ;  and  on  the  north  sol 
east  by  the  Danube.  It  answered,  therefore,  to  what 
ia  now  the  eastern  part  of  Austria,  Styria,  a  pan  at 
CarinthuL,  that  portion  of  Hungary  which  lies  on  tie 
southern  side  of  the  Danube,  the  greater  part  of  Sdt 
voma,  and  the  portion  of  Bosnia  which  lies  along  U» 
Saave.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between  Upper  atd 
Lower  Psnnonia,  Pannonia  Superior and  hfcrioT.nl 
separates  the  two  divisions  by  an  imaginary  line  dnw! 
from  Bregactium  to  the  Saras.  In  the  fourth  centun. 
the  Emperor  Gelerius  formed  out  of  a  put  of  Lowci 
Pannonia  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  then  Pannomt 
Superior  changed  its  name  to  that  of  Ptnnoma  Prime. 
while  the  pan  of  Pannonia  Inferior  that  remained  af- 
ter Valeria  waa  taken  from  it,  received  the  appelUum 
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of  Pamumia  Stcunda. — The  Pannonii  were  of  Illyrian 
origin,  end  their  earlier  aeata  extended  from  the  river 
Colapis,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Savus,  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  u  far  as  the  Dardanii  and  the  con- 
fines of  Macedonia.  With  one  branch  of  their  race, 
under  the  name  of  Paonea,  the  Greeks  were  acquaint- 
ed from  an  early  period,  alone  the  southern  coast  of 
Thrace.  That  the  Pssones,  however,  were  one  and 
the  same  race  with  the  distant  Pannonii  to  the  north- 
west, they  first  discovered  at  a  later  period,  and  from 
this  time  the  appellation  of  Pasones  waa  applied  by 
the  Grecian  historical  writers  to  both  divisions.  (Man- 
nerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  502. — Cramer'*  Arte.  Greece, 
vol.  I,  p.  46.)  The  Romans,  on  the  other  band,  be- 
coming acquainted  with  the  race  from  the  west,  learned 
the  name  Pannonii  as  the  national  appellation,  and  re- 
tained it  aa  each.  The  etymology  assigned  to  this 
name  by  some,  from  the  patches  (pamti)  of  which  their 
long-sleeved  tunics  were  formed,  is  too  ridiculous  to 
require  refutation.  (Dio  Cut.,  49,  36.)  They  were 
reduced  under  the  Roman  sway  in  the  reign  of  Augus- 
ts, especially  during  the  campaigns  of  Tiberius  snd 
Diusus ;  snd,  after  their  subjection,  were  transplant- 
ed to  the  country  beyond  the  Savua,  which  had  been 
occupied  by  the  Scordiaci,  and  which  now  received 
from  them  the  name  of  Pannonia.  The  Pannomans 
becoming,  in  process  of  time,  completely  Romanized  in 
laws,  customs,  and  language,  served  as  a  rampart  that 
might  be  confided  in  against  the  Sclavonian  lazyges 
and  the  Marcomanni,  beyond  the  Danube. — After  the 
•  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  Pannonia  paased  under  the 
power  of  the  barbarians,  especially  the  Huns,  Avsres, 
and  Bulgarians.  (  Manner t,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  304.) 
The  chief  city  in  Pannonia  Superior  waa  Carnuntum, 
now  AltcnbouTg,  a  little  to  the  eaat  of  Vindobona  or 
Fie***.  The  chief  city  in  Pannonia  Inferior  waa  Sir- 
nium. 

PmoMPHiBOs,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  from  his  being 
the  parent  source  of  omen  snd  sugary,  "  omnium  omi- 
wim  ommxque  vatieinxi  tautor."  (Heyne  td  17.,  8, 
850.) 

Pinopx  or  Pamofka,  one  of  the  Nereids,  named 
or  Virgil  as  a  representative  of  the  whole  number,  and 
often  invoked  by  mariners.  (Henod,  Theog.,  860. — 
Virg.,  Georg.,  1,  437.— /«*.,  Mn.,  6,  840,  die.) 

PiNopoLia,  s  city  of  Egypt  in  the  Thebaid,  on  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  sooth  of  Antasopoiis.  It 
waa  the  capital  of  the  Panopolitio  Nome,  and,  as  its 
name  implies,  sacred  to  the  god  Pan  ("City  of  Pan"). 
According  to  the  later  traditions,  however,  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  sacred  to  the  Pans  or  wood-deities 
collectively,  and  hence  we  find  it  in  Strabo  (818)  des- 
ignated by  the  appellation  of  Uavuv  ird/Uf.  (Com- 
pare Died.  Sic.,  1,  18.— Phtt.,  de  h.  et  Ot.)  In  some 
of  the  subsequent  writers  we  find  the  place  cslled  Pa- 
ne*, the  term  mdi*  being  omitted.  (Itin.  Ant.,  p. 
166.)  The  name  Panopohs  (Ilavdf  KbJut)  is  sop- 
posed  to  be  merely  a  translation  of  the  Egyptian  term 
Ckemmi*,  by  which  this  city  was  known  to  the  natives 
of  the  land.  This  Chenrmis,  however,  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  place  of  that  name  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (3, 91),  and  by  which  that  historian  intends 
evidently  to  designate  Coptos.  (Mawnert,  Geogr., 
vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  874.)  The  modern  Akkenyn  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  pert  of  the  she  of  the  ancient  Pano- 
poha.   (Daenvtum  de  I'Bgyptr.,  vol.  4,  p.  48,  teqq.) 

Pahormus,  I.  now  called  Palermo,  a  town  of  Sici- 
ly, built  by  the  PboMiicians,  on  the  northwest  part 
of  the  island,  with  a  good  and  capacious  harbour. 
The  ancient  name  is  derived  from  the  excellence  and 
capaciousness  of  its  harbour  (irfr  op/jor ),  and  is  equiv- 
alent to  All-Port.  (Died  Sic.,  88,  14  )  It  is  uncer- 
tain, however,  whether  this  name  originated  with  the 
Greeks,  or  was  merely  a  translation  of  the  Phoenician 
one.  From  the  Phoenicians  Panorama  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  snd  wss  for  a  long  period 


an  important  stronghold  of  the  latter  people,  thongn 
little  noticed  by  the  Grecian  writers.  Here  was  the 
chief  station  of  their  fleet,  and  here  also  were  the  win- 
ter quarters  of  their  army.  (Potyb.,  1,  21,  24.)  It 
waa  taken  by  the  Romans,  with  their  fleet  of  300  sail 
(A.U.C.  500),  and  carefully  ^guarded  by  them  to  pre- 
vent its  sgain  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  (Po- 
lyb.,  1,  38.)  It  waa  subsequently  ranked  among  the 
free  cities  of  Sicily.  (Cic.  in  Verr.,  9,  6. — Manner!, 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  400.)— II.  A  harbour  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attics,  south  of  the  promontory  of 
Cynosema,  and  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Eurxea.  It  is  now  Porto  Rapkti. —  III.  A  harbour  on 
the  coast  of  Achaia,  east  of  Rhium  and  opposite  Nau- 
pactns.  It  is  now  Teket.  (Thueyd.,  3,  86.— Pirn., 
4,  6.)— IV.  A  name  given  to  toe  harbour  oT  Ephesus. 
(Mela,  2,  7.) — V.  A  harbour  in  Crete,  between  Ri- 
thymna  and  Cytasum.  (PUn.,t,  18.) — VI.  A  town  in 
the  Thracian  Chersonese,  between  Cardia  and  Coeloe. 
(Pirn.,  4,  11.) 

Pahsa,  C.  Vibins,  consul  with  Hirtius  the  year  af- 
ter Cesar's  assassination,  B.C.  43.  He  had  previous- 
ly served  under  Cesar  in  Ganl,  and  had  aided  him  as 
tribune  of  the  commons  in  attaining  to  sovereign  pow- 
er. Though  Pansa  and  Hirtius  baa  obtained  the  con- 
sulship through  Cswar's  nomination,  they  nevertheless 
joined  the  party  of  the  senate  after  the  death  of  the 
dictator,  and  marched  againat  Antony,  who  was  be- 
sieging Brutus  in  Mutina.  In  the  first  engagement 
Antony  had  the  advantage,  and  Pansa  received  two 
mortal  wounds ;  but  Antony  himself  was  defeated  the 
same  day  by  Hirtius  ss  he  wss  returning  to  his  camp. 
In  a  second  engagement  Hirtiua  also  fell.— It  was  • 


current  report  at  the  time,  thai  Glycon,  the  jphysi 
in  attendance  on  Pansa,  having  been  gamed  over  by 
Octavioe,  had  taken  off  the  Roman  consul  by  poison- 
ing bis  wounds.  (Sutton.,  Vit.  Aug*  II.)  Another 
account  stated  that  Pansa,  finding  his  wounds  mortal, 
sent  for  Octavius,  and  engaged  him  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  Antony,  unfolding  to  him,  at  the  same  time, 
the  project  of  the  senate,  which  was  to  destroy  the 
partisans  of  Cawar  by  means  of  one  another.  Pansa 
appears  to  have  been  a  worthy  man,  and  esteemed  by 
Cicero,  who,  without  sharing  his  political  sentiments, 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  him.  (Biogr.  Unto., 
vol.  38,  p.  496.) 

PaitTiof  as,  a  small  river  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Sicily,  which  falls  into  the  ses  between  Megara  and 
Syracuse,  according  to  Pliny  (8,  8),  after  running  a 
short  spsee  in  rough  caseades  over  a  rugged  bed. 
(Virg.  Aln.,  8,688.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  DdV- 
rajfor ,  and  Thncydides  Uavraiuor  (6,  4). 

Pahthba,  the  wife  of  Abrsdstes,  celebrated  for  nor 
beauty  and  conjugal  affection.  She  alew  herself  on 
the  corpse  of  her  husband,  who  had  fallen  in  battle  on 
the  side  of  the  elder  Cyras.  (Xen.,  Cyrep.,  4,  6,  11. 
— Id.  ib.,  7,  8,  14.) 

Pakthboh  (or  Pan-tbson),  a  famous  temple  of  a  eir 
cular  form,  built  by  M.  Agrippa,  son-in-law  ot  Augustus, 
in  his  third  consulship,  about  87  A.C.,  and  repaired  by 
Septimius  Severoa,  and  CaracalU.  The  architect  was 
Valerius  of  Ostia.  The  structure  consists  of  a  ro- 
tunda, with  a  noble  Corinthian  octaatyle  portico  at- 
tached to  it.  That  the  portico  of  the  Pantheon  in- 
deed was  erected  by  Agrippa,  is  testified  by  the  in- 
scription still  remaining  on  the  frieze.  Yet  some 
have  supposed  that  he  merely  made  that  addition  to 
the  previously  erected  rotunda.  Hirt,  in  bis  work  on 
the  Pantheon,  very  reasonably  argues,  that,  there  be- 
ing no  direct  proof  to  the  contrary,  the  whole  atructnre 
may  safely  be  assumed  to  have  been  erected  according 
to  one  original  plan,  because  without  the  portico  it 
would  have  been  a  lumpish  and  heavy  mass.  Hirt 
-farther  rejects  the  idea  of  the  rotunda's  having  bean 
originally  not  a  temple,  but  an  entrance  to  public 
baths.    It  is  certain  that  circular  plana  were  greatly 
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•ftwt«d  by  the  Roman*  both  in  their  templet  and  oth- 
er buildings,  on  which  account  their  architecture  pre- 
sent* a  variety  that  does  not  occur  in  that  of  Greece. 
—The  structure  was  dedicated  u  Jupiter  Ultor.  Be- 
tide* the  statue  of  this  god,  however,  there,  were  in 
six  other  niches  as  many  colossal  itatue*  of  other  dei- 
tj©*,  among  which  were  those  of  Man  and  Venus,  the 
founders  of  the  Julian  line,  and  (hat  of  Julius  Cesar. 
About  the  other  three  we  knew  nothing;  but  in  all 
probability  they  were  the  images  of  JSness,  lulus, 
ted  Romulus.    The  edifice  was  called  the  Pantheon 

Suvdeum  or  ILivdcov),  not,  aa  i*  commonly  supposed, 
in  iu  having  been  sacred  to  aUtkegodi  (Vof,  "til," 
and  t»edr,  "  a  gad!'),  but  from  its  majestic  dome,  which 
represented,  as  it  were,  the  "  tUdannt"  firmament 
(riv,  "  «U,"  and  «»eZ*»,  "  emee").— The  Pantheon  is 
by  far  the  largest  structure  of  ancient  times,  the  ex- 
ternal diameter  being  188  feet,  and  the  height  to  the 
summit  of  the  upper  cornice  103,  exclusive  of  the  flat 
dome  or  calotte,  which  nukes  the  entire  height  about 
148  feet.  The  portico  (103  ieet  wide)  is,  as  ha*  been 
said,  octastyle,  yet  there  are  in  all  sixteen  column*, 
Miaely,  two  at  the  returns,  exclusive  of  those  at  the 
eagles,  and  two  others  behind  the  third  column  from 
each  end,  dividing  the  portico,  internally,  into  three 
aisles  or  avenues,  the  centre  one  of  which  is  consider- 
ably the  widest,  and  contain*  the  great  doorway  within 
a  very  deep  recess,  while  each  of  the  others  has  a 
large  semicircular  tribune  or  recess.  But,  although, 
independently  of  it*  recessed  parts,  the  portico  is  only 
three  unercolamoa  in  depth,  it*  flanks  present  the 
order  continued  in  pilasters,  making  two  additional 
•loaed  intercolumna,  and  the  projection  there  from  the 
■win  structure  snout  70  feet;  which  circumstance 
produces  an  extraordinary  air  of  majesty.  The  col- 
umns are  47  English  feet  high,  with  bases  and  capitals 
of  white  marble,  and  granite  shafts,  each  formed  out  of 
•  single  piece.  The  interior  diameter  of  the  rotunda 
is  142  feet,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  being  38  feet 
through  the  piers,  between  toe  exhedra  or  recesses, 
which,  including  that  containing  the  entrance,  are 
eight  in  number,  and  each,  except  that  facing  the  en- 
trance, is  divided  into  three  intercolamna  by  two  col- 
nans  (84.7  feet  high),  between  anta  or  angular  pilas- 
ters. But  as,  besides  being  repaired  and  altered  by 
Septimiua  Severua,  the  interior  baa  undergone  many 
changes,  or,  rather,  corruptions,  it  is  hardly  possible 
now  to  determine  what  it  originally  was. — The  dome 
has  five  tow*  of  coffers  (now  stripped  of  their  deco- 
rations), and  a  circular  opening  in  the  centre,  86  feet 
in  diameter,  which  net  only  lights  the  interior  perfect- 
ly, but  in  the  most  cbaaning  and  almost  magical  man- 
ner. Indeed,  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  but  one 
opinion  ss  to  the  captivating  effect  thus  produced,  and 
the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  whole  a*  regard*  plan  and 
general  proportions.  (Encyclop.  V:  KnmeL,  vol.  17, 
p.  192.—  Mt,  GeichiehU  der  Bmbuut,  vol.  3,  p. 
183,  sty;.)  The  Pantheon  is  now  commonly  called 
ths  Rotund*,  from  iu  circular  form.  It  wss  given  to 
Boniface  IV.  by  the  Emperor  Phone*  in  600,  and  was 
dedicated  aa  a  Christian  church  to  the  Virgin  and  the 
Holy  Martyrs,  a  quantity  of  whose  relics  were  placed 
wider  the  great  altar.  In  880  Gregory  IV.  dedicated 
it  to  all  the  saints.  This  consecration  of  the  edifice, 
however,  seems  to  have  afforded  it  no  defence  against 
the  subsequent  spoliations,  both  of  emperors  snd  pope*. 
The  pistes  of  gilded  bronxe  that  covered  the  roof,  the 
bronze  bassi  relievi  of  the  pediment,  sad  the  silver  that 
ad  or  »«4  the  interior  of  the  dome,  were  earned  off  by 
Constant  II.  (A.D.  U6),  who  destined  them  far  his 
imperial  palace  at  Constantinople ;  bat,  being  murder- 
ed st  Syracuse  when  on  bis  return  with  these,  they 
were  conveyed  by  their  next  proprietors  to  Alexan- 
dres ;  and  thus  the  spoils  of  the  Pantheon,  won  from 
the  plunder  of  Egypt  after  the  battle  of  Actions,  by  a 
triad  of  poetical  justice,  reverted  to  their  original 
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source.  Urban  the  Eighth  carried  off  all  that  wuWt 
to  purloin,  the  bronze  beams  of  the  portico,  which 
amounted  in  weight  to  more  than  forty-five  millions  of 
pounds.  He  records  his  plunder  with  great  compla- 
cency in  an  inscription  on  the  walls  of  the  portico,  u 
if  it  were  a  meritorious  deed  ;  seeming  to  pride  him- 
self on  having  melted  it  down  into  the  frightful  taber- 
nacle of  St.  Peter**,  and  the  useless  cannon  of  On 
castle 'of  St  Angela.  Urban,  who  was  one  of  the 
Barberini  family,  also  gsve  a  abate  of  it  to  his  neph- 
ew, for  the  embellishment  of  the  Barberini  palace;  ' 
and  this  gave  rise  to  the  pasquinade, 

"  Quad  won  feetnmt  Btrbtri  facer*  Barbavd  " 

But  be  did  more  mischief  by  adding  than  by  taking 
away,  for  be  bestowed  upon  it  two  hideous  belfries,  a 
a  perpetual  monument  of  his  bad  taste.— Beautiful  u 
the  Pantheon  is,  it  is  not  what  it  was.  During  eigh- 
teen centuries  it  has  suffered  from  the  dilapidation!  of 
time  and  the  cupidity  of  barbarians.  The  seven  step 
which  elevated  it  above  the  level  of  ancient  Rome  ire 
buried  beneath  the  modem  pavement.  Its  rotuodi  of 
brick  is  blackened  and  decayed ;  its  leaden  dome,  o?er- 
looked  by  the  modern  cupolas  of  every  neighbouring 
church,  boasts  no  imposing  loftiness  of  elevation;  the 
marble  statues,  the  bassi  relievi,  the  brazen  column, 
have  disappeared;  its  ornaments  have  vanished;  in 
granito  colorant  nave  lost  their  lustre,  and  its  marble 
capitals  their  purity ;  all  looks  dark  and  neglected,  sol 
its  splendour  is  gone  for  ever.  Yet,  under  every  dis- 
advantage, it  is  still  beautiful,  pre-eminently  beautiful 
No  eye  can  rest  on  the  noble  simplicity  of  the  milch- 
less  portico  without  admiration,  and  without  feeling, 
what  is  so  rarely  felt,  that  there  is  nothing  wanted  it 
desire,  nothing  committed  to  rectify.  Its  beautj  is  d 
that  tort  which,  while  the  fabric  stands,  time  hat  a 
power  to  destroy.  {Rome  in  the  Nineteenth  Crantrj, 
voL  1,  p.  364.) 

PaamiSDs,  or  Pantbos,  a  Troian,  son  of  Othrjn, 
and  priest  of  Apollo.  He  fell  in  toe  nocturnal  combs! 
described  by  Virgil  aa  attendant  on  the  taking  of  Tra 
(JEn.,  8,  438).  He  was  father  of  Polydamu,  U 
pborbus,  and  Hyperenor.  (Horn.,  II.,  3,  146  ;  15, 
633.)  The  story  which  Servius,  and  auto  Eusuihiu 
relate,  of  Panthua's  having  been  by  birth  a  Delphita 
and  of  his  having  been  brought  away  from  Delphi  n 
Troy  to  explain  an  oracle  for  King  Priam,  is  a  ficna 
of  the  postbomeric  bards.  (Evjtatk.  ad  R,  12, 22i 
—Heyne  ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  3,  318.) 

PsnthoIdh,  a  patronymic  of  Ennborbua,  the  as 
of  Panthena.  (Fat.  Eupborbue. — Borate  Od.,  1,  * 
10.) 

PAKTiOAF^oa.a  city  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  a 
the  shore  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  opposite  » 
Phanagoria  on  the  Asiatic  shore.  Ptolemy  gives  ik 
name  as  Pantuapaa  (Ravrutanam).  It  was  founds! 
by  a  Milesian  colony,  and  lay  on  a  hill,  and  was  ■ 
circumference  30  stadia.  On  the  east  aide  wu  i 
good  harbour,  snd  also  an  inner  and  stronger  est 
(veuptov).  This  place  was  the  capital  of  the  tings  * 
Bosporus,  and  was  also  known  by  the  name  of  Bos- 
porus aa  early  a*  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  Sow 
writers  erroneously  distinguish  between  the  two  a> 
peUatiooe,  as  if  they  belonged  to  different  cities. 
(Entrap.,  7,  0.)  The)  modern  KcrUck  lies  near  ths 
site  of  the  ancient  Panticapsjusn.  (Humeri,  Gap-, 
vol  4,  p.  307,  esse;.)  Here  Mithradate*  the  Greet 
ended  his  days. 

P*ar less,  a  native  of  Samoa,  or,  according  to  oth- 
ers, of  Halicar oassos  (for  his  country  is  uncertain ;  wi 
only  know  that  he  was  an  uncle  of  Herodotus).  Be 
nourished  about  490  B.C.,  and  was  regarded  as  an  at- 
cellent  epic  poet,  the  Alexandrean  critics  having  tubse- 
aneoaly  assigned  him  the  fourth  place  in  the  Epic  canon. 
He  was  the  author  of  aa  Her*cUid,ia  fourteen  books,  to 
which,  according  to  Valckenaer'a  conjecture,  belong  tw 
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(raiments  fonncl  in  the  collection  of  the  works  of  The- 
ocritus, bat  which  others  attribute  to  Piaander.  Both 
parties,  however,  agree  in  regarding  them  as  worthy 
of  a  writer  of  the  first  merit,  and  above  the  strength  of 
Theocritus.  Hermsnn,  however,  does  not  adopt  this 
opinion.  He  recognises,  it  is  trne,  in  these  pieces  sn 
imitation  of  Homer ;  but  he  discovers  in  the  prosody 
certain  licenses  which  were  unknown  to  the  epic  poets, 
and  only  introduced  by  the  bucolic  ones.  (Orpkiea, 
id.  Herman*,  p.  691.)  Besides,  these  pieces  an  writ- 
ten in  Doric,  whereas  Panyasis  made  use  of  the  Ionic 
dialect.  According  to  Snides,  be  also  composed  Ele- 
gies entitled  lowed.  There  exist,  likewise,  some  eth- 
er fragments  of  Panyasis.  They  an  all  found  in  the 
collections  of  Winterton,  Gaieford,  and  Boisaonade. 
(Sehett,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  131.— Muller,  Dta 
Dmier,  vol.  3,  p.  471,  German  work.) 

P»prU,  1.  a  surname  of  Venus,  because  worship- 
ped at  Paphos. — II.  An  ancient  name  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus. 

PiphljoonU  (JfafXayovia),  a  province  of  Ask 
Minor,  also  called  Pylemeoia,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 
t).  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine,  on 
the  south  by  the  part  of  Phrygia  afterward  called  Ge- 
latia,  oil  the  east  by  Pontus,  and  on  the  west  by  Bi- 
thynia.  It  was  separated  from  Bithynia  by  the  river 
Partbenius,  and  from  Pontus  by  the  Halve,  which  was 
also  ita  eastern  boundary  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (1, 
t).  Paphlagonia  is  described  by  Xenophon  (Altai.,  6, 
8,6)  aa  a  country  having  very  beautiful  plains  and  very 
high  mountains.  It  is  traversed  by  two  chains  or 
mountains  running  parallel  to  one  another  from  west 
te  east  The  higher  and  men  southerly  of  these 
eoiins,  called  Olgassys  by  Ptolemy,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  great  mountain  chain  which  extends  from  the  Hel- 
lespont to  Armenia,  and  was  known  to  the  ancients 
aader  the  names  of  Ida  and  Temnon  in  Mysia,  and 
Olympus  fn  the  neighbourhood  of  Pruadas.  Strain, 
however,  appears  to  give  the  name  of  CNgassys  to  the 
chain  of  mountains  in  the  northern  part  of  Paphlago- 
ma,  on  which  the  Paphlagoniana  had  built  many  tern- 

■  pies.  The  country  between  these  two  chains  is  drain- 
ed by  the  Amniaa,  which  flows  into  the  Halys.  The 

■  only  river  of  importance,  besides  the  Amniaa  and  the 
Halys,  was  the  Partbenius,  which  is  said  by  Xenophon 
ta  be  impassable  (Anab.,  6,  «,  9).  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Potnpeiopolis,  in  too  central  part  of  the  prov- 
hvce,  was  a  mountain  called  Sandaraosrgium,  where, 
according  to  Strabo  (668),  eandaraca  was  obtained  in 
atmee,  which  wen  worked  by  criminals,  who  died  in 

.  great  numbers  on  account  of  the  anneal  thine  as  of  the 
labour.  The  sandaraca  spoken  of  by  Strabo  was 
probably  the  same  ss  sinopis,  which  was  a  kind  of  red 

.  ochre,  obtained  by  the  Greeks  from  Sinope,  from 
which  place  it  derived  its  name. — The  Papblagonisas 
are  said  by  Homer  (IL,  3,  851,  see;.)  to  have  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Trojans  under  the  command  of 
Pykamenes,  from  the  country  of  the  Heneti.  This 
mention  of  the  Heaeti  in  connexion  with  the  Pspfala- 
gwians  seems  to  have  pauled  some*  of  the  ancient 
writers.  Several  explanations  of  the  passage  were 
given  ;  but  the  one  which  appeared  most  probable  to 
Strabo  (544)  was,  that  the  Heneti  were  a  Paphlago- 
sam  people,  who  followed  Pylamenes  to  Troy,  and 
after  the  death  of  their  leader  emigrated  to  Thrace, 
srd  at  length  wandered  to  Italy,  where  they  settled 
aader  the  name  of  Veneti.  Pliny  (6,  3)  also  connects 
the  Heneti  of  Homer  with  the  Veneti  of  Italy,  upon 
the  authority  of  Cornelias  Nepos.  Few  modern  crit- 
ics, however,  will  be  disposed  to  attach  much  credit 
to  a  rambling  etory  of  this  kind,  which  seems  to  have 
■risen  merely  from  the  similarity  of  the  two  names. 
(Fid.  Veneti.)— The  Paphlagoniana  were  subdued  by 
Craesus.  (Herod.,  1,  38.)  They  afterward  formed  a 
part  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  were  governed  by  a  sa- 
trap in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Herod.,  7,  73); 


but  they  appear  in  later  times,  like  several  other  aav 
hone  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  Persian  empire,  ta 
have  been  only  nominally  subjects.  On  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thousand  we  find  that  they  were  governed  by 
Cory  las,  who  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  satrap 
(Xenophon  calls  him  dpxuv,  Anab.,  6,  1, 3),  and  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  afford  assistance  to  the  Greeks 
After  the  death  of  Alexander,  Paphlagonia,  together 
with  Csppadocia,  feU  to  the  share  of  Eumenes.  (Di- 
ed. Sic.,  18,  S.)  It  subsequently  formed  pert  of  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus ;  but,  after  the  conquest  of  Pontus 
by  the  Romans,  it  appears  to  bare  been  allowed  te 
have  kings  of  Its  own,  the  hat  of  wboaa  was  Deiota- 
ras,  the  son  of  Castor.  (Strabo,  564.)  Under  the 
early  Roman  emperors  it  did  not  form  a  separate  prov- 
ince, but  was  united  to  Galatia  till  the  time  of  Con- 
eta  mine,  who  first  erected  it  into  s  separate  province. 
(Encycl.  Ut.  Knmd.,  vol.  17,  p.  316.)— The  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  southern  part  of  Paphlagonia  was 
covered  with  forests,  which  yielded  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent timber  for  ship-building,  and  various  kinds  of 
wood  for  tables  and  other  ornamental  works.  They 
contained  also  salt-mines.  Eudoxus  reports  that  fos- 
sil fish  were  likewise  to  be  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  (Sfroio,  661,  663.)  The  plains  afforded 
rich  pastures  for  bones  and  cattle,  and  the  mules  of 
the  PapMagonian  Heneti  wen  celebrated  as  early  ss 
the  days  of  Homer  (J!.,  8,  853).  The  sheep  of  the 
country  adjoining  the  Halys  furnished  wool  much  es- 
teemed for  the  fineness  of  its  quality  (Strabo,  546) ; 
and  the  Eaxine,  along  the  whole  extent  of  coast,  sop- 
plied  greet  quantities  of  excellent  fish ;  especially  the 
kind  of  tunny  called  pelamys.  (Strabo,  546. — Atke- 
asnu,  7,  p.  307.) — Cramer  thinks  that  the  Paphlago- 
niana were  of  this  same  race  with  the  Bithyni,  My  si, 
and  Phryges  ;  that  is,  that  they  were  a  Thracian  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  came  in  from  the  West,  driving  the 
Lenco-Syri  from  the  country,  and  finally  compelling 
them  to  retire  beyond  the  Halys.  (Cramer's  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  317,  ssff.) 

Paphos,  I.  Palepaphos  (Old  Paphoa),  a  very  an- 
cient eity  of  Cyprus,  on  the  southwestern  aide  of  the 
island,  situate  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  little  river 
Booarus.  (Hetych.,  «.  r.  Burapor.)  Strabo  placea 
it  tan  stadia  -  from  the  eoasL  It  was  peculiarly 
famed  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  who  was  fabled  to 
have  been  wafted  hither  after  her  birth  amid  the 
waves.  (Mela,  3,  7.  —  Tacitut,  Hi*.,  3,  3.)  The 
Grecian  writers  give,  as  the  founder  of  the  place, 
Cinyras  the  sea  of  Apollo,  or  Paphos  the  son  of  Ciny- 
ras, about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  Apollodorns 
also  makes  Cinyras  to  nave  been  a  Syrian  monarch  (3, 
14.— Compare  Heyne,  ad  lot.  Obi.,  p.  336).  Tacitus 
makes  it  to  have  been  founded  by  Aeries ;  at  least  he 
names  him  as  the  founder  of  the  temple ;  he  adds, 
however,  that  a  later  tradition  assigns  the  origin  of  the 
temple  to  Cinyras.  (Hit.,  3,  3.— Ann.,  3,  63.)  Eu- 
sebius  carries  back  the  founding  of  the  city  to  the 
time  of  the  Hebrew  Gideon.  (Chron.,  n.  690.)— The 
Phoenician  or  Syrian  origin  of  the  place  waa  clearly 
shown  by  the  worship  established  here ;  for  Veacs 
Urania  was  here  adored  under  the  same  attributes  and 
with  the  same  licentiousness  as  the  Syrian  goddess  at 
Ascalon,  Emesa,  and  elsewhere  in  that  country.  The 
effigy  of  the  goddess  was  not  of  human  shape.  She 
was  represented  under  the  form  of  a  white,  round,  co- 
nical stone.  (Tyriut  Mas.  Dim., 38. — Tacit., Hist., 
3,  3.  —  Clem.  Alex.,  protrept,  39,  teqq.)  The  office 
of  high-priest  was  next  in  rank  to  the  regal  dignity. 
The  worship  of  the  goddess  continued  long  after  the 
ancient  city  waa  completely  sunk  in  importance,  end 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  Paphos  of  later  origin. 
Annual  processions  were  still  made  to  the  earlier  tem- 
ple, which  was  regarded  as  the  moat  sacred  or  any,  and 
acquired  great  fame  by  an  oracle  connected  with  it  — 
— Poeoeke  found  many  ruins  on  this  ancient  site. 
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{Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  684,  seqq.) — II. 
Neapaphoa  (New  Paphoa),  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the 
western  coaat  of  the  island,  and  north  of  Pauepapbos. 
According  to  Strabo  (683),  the  distance  between  the 
two  places  was  sixty  stadia,  while  the  Peutinger  Ta- 
bles give  eleven  miles.  The  place  had  a  good  har- 
bour, was  adorned  with  handsome  temples,  and  was 
the  capital  of  a  separate  principality.  (Died.  Sic., 
80,  81.)  Under  the  Roman  sway,  it  was  the  chief 
eity  of  the  whole  western  coast.  Strabo  and  Pau- 
aanias  (6,  6)  make  the  Arcadian  Agapenor  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  place,  having  been  driven 
hither  by  a  storm  on  his  return  from  Troy.  Stepha- 
nus  of  Byzantium  asserts,  that  the  previous  name  of 
this  city  was  Erythre  ;  and,  if  he  be  correct,  Agape- 
nor could  only  have  enlarged  and  strengthened  it. 
Paphos  Buffered  severely  from  earthquakes,  and  partic- 
ularly from  one  in  the  reign  of  Auguatua.  That  em- 
peror not  only  aided  the  Buffering  inhabitants,  but  also 
directed  the  city,  when  rebuilt,  to  be  called  by  his  name. 
The  earlier  appellation,  however,  eventually  prevailed. 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  make  no  mention  of  any  Augus- 
ta, but  merely  of  a  city  called  Paphoa.  It  appears 
from  Tacitua,  that  the  worship  of  Venus  was  yet  re- 
maining in  the  reign  of  Titus,  who  visited  Paphoa, 
and  made  many  inquiries  about  the  rites  and  customs 
of  the  place.  (Tacit.,  Hist.,  8,  8.— Id.,  Ann.,  3,  68. 
—Suelon.,  VU.  Tit.,  6.)  Paphos  appears  in  later  wri- 
tings, both  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as  an  episcopal 
town,  and  one  of  the  most  noted  in  the  island.  The 
aite  is  yet  marked  by  some  ruins,  and  the  name  of 
Buffo  serves  sufficiently  to  attest  their  identity.  (Cra- 
mer's Asia  Miner,  vol.  8,  p.  376. — Mannert,  Otogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  685.)  For  an  account  of  the  remains 
of  antiquity  in  this  quarter,  consult  Turner' t  Tour  tn 
the  Levant,  vol.  8,  p.  567. 

Papia  Liz,  I.  it  peregrinis,  by  C.  Papiua  Celsus, 
tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C.  638,  which  required 
that  all  foreigners  ahould  depart  from  Rome,  excepting 
thoae  who  were  inhabitants  of  Italia  Propria.  (Dio 
Cats.,  37,  9.— Ci'c,  de  Off.,  3, 11.— Heinecc.,  Antiq. 
Rom.,  p.  845,  ed.  Haubold  )—U.  Another,  called  Pa- 
ni  Foppaa,  because  it  was  proposed  by  the  consols 
Papius  and  Poppsus,  A.U.C.  768.  It  wa*  passed  at 
the  desire  of  Augustus,  and  enforced  and  enlarged  the 
Julian  law  for  promoting  population,  and  repairing  the 
desolation  occasioned  by  the  civil  wars.  (Vid.  Julia 
lex  it  maritandis  ordmtbus.) 

PapIas,  one  of  the  early  Christian  writers  in  the 
Greek  language,  waa  bishop  of  Hierapolis  in  Asia  at 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  According  to 
Cave,  he  flourished  in  the  year  1 10 ;  according  to 
others,  in  1 16  or  1 16.  He  wrote  a  work  in  five  books, 
entitled  "  An  Explanation  of  the  Words  (or  Oracles) 
of  the  Lord,"  which  is  now  lost.  In  a  passage  of  thia 
work,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Papias  professes  to  have 
taken  great  pains  to  gain  information  respecting  Chris- 
tianity from  those  who  had  known  the  Apostles,  and 
lome  remarkable  statements  of  his  respecting  the 
\postles  end  Evangelists  are  still  preserved.  Ac- 
:ording  to  Irennus,  he  waa  himself  a  hearer  of  John 
tnd  a  companion  of  Polycarp.  He  is  said  by  Euse- 
oius  to  have  been  a  Millenarian,  and  a  man  of  little 
mind,  "as  appears,"  ssvs  Eusebius,  "from  his  own 
writings."  (Euseb.,  Hist.  Eccles.,  8,  39.  —  Cave, 
Hist.  Lit.,  s.  v. — Lardner's  Credibility,  pt.  3,  c.  9.) 

Papinianus,  .ASmitius,  a  celebrated  Roman  lawyer. 
He  was  born  A.D.  175,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  jurist 
Q.  Cervidius  Scosvola  at  the  same  time  with  Septim- 
ius  Severus,  afterward  emperor.  Under  Marcus  Au- 
relius  he  held  the  office  of  advocates  fisci.  in  which  he 
succeeded  S.  Severus.  After  Severus  became  em- 
peror, Papinian  was  his  libellorum  magister  and  pra- 
fectiu  prtelorio ;  and  the  monarch  had  so  high  sn 
opinion  of  him,  that  st  his  death  he  recommended  his 
sons  -Caracalla  and  Geta  to  his  care.  The  former, 
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having  brutally  murdered  his  brother  Geta,  enjoined 
on  Papinian  to  compose  a  discourse  in  accusation  of 
the  deceased,  in  order  to  excuse  his  barbarity  in  the 

Sea  of  the  senate  and  people.  With  this  mandate 
e  prefect  not  only  refused  to  comply,  but  be  nobly 
observed  that  it  waa  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than 
to  excuse  it,  and  that  slander  of  innocence  was  a 
second  parricide.  Caracalla,  enraged  by  this  refu- 
sal, secretly  induced  the  pnetorian  guards  to  muti- 
ny, and  demand  their  leader's  bead ;  and,  apparently 
to  satisfy  them,  Papinian  was  executed  in  818,  and 
his  body  dragged  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  The 
reputation  of  Papinian  aa  a  lawyer  was  so  high,  that 
Valentinian  HI.  ordered  that,  whenever  the  opinions 
of  the  judges  were  divided,  Papinian's  should  be  fol- 
lowed. The  Roman  law-students,  too,  when  they 
had  reached  the  third  year  of  their  studies  (the  whole 
number  of  years  being  five),  were  called  Papiman- 
ista  (Papinianista),  and  a  festival  was  celebrated  on 
the  occasion  of  commencing  his  work.  Papinian 
composed  several  works,  among  which  were  twenty- 
seven  books  of  "Questions  on  the  Law;"  nineteen  of 
"Responses"  or  "Opinions;"  two  of  "  Definitions ," 
two  upon  "  Adultery ;"  and  one  upon  the  "  Laws  of 
JEA\\e»."  Extracts  from  all  his  works  are  found  in 
the  "  Digeat."  (SckoU,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p. 
885.) 

PapixIi,  the  name  of  a  patrician  and  plebeian  gens 
in  Rome,  who  were  at  first  called  Papisit.  (Ctc.,  Ep. 
ad  Fam.,  9,  81.)   This  gens  was  divided  into  several 
families,  such  as  the  Mugillani,  Craasi,  Cursores,  sad 
Massones,  and 'the  most  celebrated  of  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  these  families  waa  L.  Papirius  Cdbsos. 
He  was  the  grandson  of  the  L.  Pspiriua  Conor  whs 
was  censor  in  the  year  in  which  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls,  and  son  of  Spnrius  Papiriue  Conor,  whs 
waa  military  tribune  B.C.  379.   (Lr».,  6,  87.) — We 
first  read  of  L.  Papirius  Cursor  ss  master  of  the  horse 
to  L.  Papirius  Crassus,  who  was  created  dictator  B.C. 
339,  by  the  consul  Manlius,  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  the  Antistes.    (Lh.,8, 18. — Ctc.,  Ep  mi 
Fam.,  9,  31.)   The  time  of  his  first  consulship  is 
doubtful.    Livy  mentions  C.  Poetilius  and  L.  Papirius 
Mugillanue  aa  consuls  B.C.  335 ;  but  he  adds,  thai, 
instead  of  Papirius  Mugillsnus,  the  name  of  Papains 
Cursor  waa  found  in  some  annals.    (Livy,  8,  28.) 
During  the  year  of  their  consulship  the  Lex  FtrttUa- 
Papma  waa  paaaed,  which  enacted  that  no  one  should 
be  kept  in  fetters  or  bonds  except  for  a  crime  which 
deserved  them,  and  only  until  he  had  suffered  the  pun- 
ishment which  the  law  provided :  it  also  enacted  that 
creditors  should  have  a  right  to  attach  the  goods,  bet 
not  the  persons,  of  their  debtors.    (Leo.,  te.)    In  the 
following  year,  Papirius  Cursor,  who  is  said  by  livy 
(8,  89)  to  have  been  considered  at  that  time  the  most 
illustrious  general  of  his  age,  was  appointed  dictator 
to  carry  on  the  war  againat  the  Samnites.    He  ap- 
pointed Q.  Fabiua  Maximus  his  master  of  the  horse : 
and  during  his  absence  at  Rome  to  renew  the  au- 
spices, Fabiua  attacked  the  enemy  contrary  to  his  com- 
mands, and  gained  a  aignal  victory.    On  bia  return  la 
the  camp  he  commanded  Fabiua  to  be  put  to  death.; 
but  the  soldiers  espousing  the  cause  of  the  latter,  the 
execution  was  delayed  till  the  following  day,  be  ton 
which  time  Fabiua  had  an  opportunity  of  escaping  te 
Rome,  where  he  placed  himself  under  the  protection 
of  the  senate.    The  proceedings  which  followed  san 
interesting  to  the  student  of  the  constitutional  history 
of  Rome,  aa  they  show  that  an  appeal  could  be  made 
to  the  people  from  the  decision  of  a  dictator,  which  is 
jn  accordance  with  a  remark  of  Livy  in  another  part 
of  his  history  (3,  55),  that,  after  the'  decemvirs  were 
expelled  from  Rome,  a  law  was  paaaed,  enacting  that, 
in  future,  no  magistrate  should  ,be  made  from  whom 
there  ahould  be  no  appeal.    Papirius  demanded  p,. 
bius  of  the  senate ;  and  as  neither  the  entreaties  of 
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the  senator*  nor  those  of  the  father  of  Fabius,  who 
had  been  dictator  and  three  timea  consul,  could  induce 
Papirius  to  pardon  him,  the  . father  of  Fabius  appealed 
to  the  people,  and  at  length,  at  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  the  people  and  the  tribunes  of  the  commons,  the 
life  of  Fabius  was  spared.  Papirius  named  a  new 
master  of  the  horse,  and,  on  his  return  to  the  army, 
defeated  the  Samnites,  and  pat  an  end  to  the  war  at 
the  time.  (Lie.,  8, 29,  segg.)  Papirius  was  elected 
consul  a  second  time,  with  Q.  Publius  Philo,  in  B.C. 
32,0.  and  again  defeated  the  Samnites ;  and  apparently 
a  third  time  in  the  following  year,  though  there  appears 
to  be  some  doubt  upon  the  latter  point.  (Ltv.,  9,  7, 
stqq.)  He  was  consul  for  the  fourth  time  in  B.C. 
315  (Lie.,  9,  22),  and  for  the  fifth  time  in  B.C.  313. 
(Lot.,  9,  38.)  He  was  again  named  dictator  in  B.C. 
309,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  his  old  enemies  the 
Samnites,  whom  he  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
obtained,  on  account  of  his  victory,  the  honours  of  a 
triumph  (Lie.,  9,  88,  seqq.) ;  after  which  time  we  find 
no  more  mention  of  him.  Papirius  Cursor,  says  Livy 
(9,  16),  was  considered  the  most  illustrious  man  of  his 
age,  end  it  was  thought  he  would  have  been  equal  to 
contend  .with  Alexander  the  Great,  if  the  latter,  after 
the  conquest  of  Asia,  had-  turned  his  arms  againat  Eu- 
rope. (jEntyeL  Use.  KnmeL,  vol.  17,  p.  218.)— II. 
One  of  this  family  received  the  surname  of  PmUxia- 
tus,  from  an  action  of  his  while  still  wearing  the  prcc- 
texta,  or  youthful  gown,  and  before  he  had  assumed  the 
toga  vinlu,  or  gown  of  manhood.  It  was  customary 
in  those  days  for  fathers  to  take  their  young  sons  to 
the  senate-house  when  anything  important  was  under 
discussion,  in  order  that  they  might  aooner  become 
familiarized  with  public  affairs.  The  father  of  young 
Papirius  took  him  on  one  of  these  occasions,  while  a 
matter  of  considerable  moment  waa  pending  ;  and  it 
having  been  deemed  advisable  to  adjourn  the  debate 
onto  the  morrow,  an  injunction  of  secrecy  was  laid 
npoD  all  who  were  present.  The  mother  of  young  Pa- 
pirius wished  to  know  what  had  passed  in*he  senate ; 
but  the  sen,  unwilling  to  betray  the  secrets  of  that  as- 
sembly, amused  his  parent  by  telling  her  that  it  had 
been  debated  whether  it  would  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  republic  to  give  two  wives  to  one  husband,  or 
two  husbands  to  one  wife.  .  The  mother  of  Papirius 
wis  alarmed,  and  she  communicated  the  secret  to  the 
other  Roman  matrons,. and  on  the  morrow  they  assem- 
bled in  large  numbers  before  the  seuate-bouse,  bathed 
in  tears,  and  earnestly  entreating  that  one  woman  might 
have  two  husbands  rather  than  one  husband  two  wives. 
The'  senators  were  astonished  at  so  singular  an  appli- 
cation ;  but  young  Papirius  modestly  explained  the 
cause,  and  the  fathers,  in  admiration  of  bis  ready  tact, 
passed  a  decree,  that  for  the  future  boys  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  to  the  senate  with  their  fathers,  ex- 
cept Papirius  alone.  Thia  regulation  continued  until 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  rescinded  it.  (Macrob., 
1,6) 

Pappus,  a  celebrated  mathematician  of  Alexandres, 
who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  He 
is  known  by  his  Mathematical  Collections  (Uadv/ian- 
koX  awayuyai),  in  eight  books,  and  by  other  works, 
among  which  were  a  Commentary  on  Ptolemy's  Al- 
magest, a  work  on  Geography,  a  Treatise  on  Military 
Engines,  a  Commentary  on  Aristarcbos  of  Samos,  &c. 
His  Collections  have  chiefly  come  down  to  us;  of 
his  other  productions  we  have  merely  some  fragments. 
The  last  five  books  of  the  Collection*  remain  entire ; 
the  third  is  acephalous,  wanting  the  commencement. 
Wallis  published  a  fragment  of  the  second.  The  first 
two  books  contained  tho  Greek  Arithmetic.  What 
we  have  of  the  work  is  interesting,  on  account  of  the 
extracts  it  contains  from  works  that  are  now  lost,  and 
it  merits  the  careful  perusal  of  those  who  make  re- 
searches into  the  history  of  the  exact  sciences.  Mon- 
tuc'a  ascribes  to  Puppua  the  first  idea  of  the  principle 


often  referred  to  by  mathematicians,  the  use,  namely 

of  the  centre  of  gravity  for  the  dimension  of  figures. 
We  owe  to  Pappus  also  an  elegant  though  indirect  so  - 
lution  of  the  famoua  problem  of  the  trisection  of  ax 
angle.  "  Pappus,"  observes  a  writer  in  the  America!. 
Quarterly  Review  (No.  21,  p.  124),  "  is  the  only  name 
worthy  of  note  that  occurs  to  fill  up  the  great  blank 
between  Archimedes  and  the  Italian  mechaniciana  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  attempted  to  ascertain  the 
principle  of  all  the  simple  machines,  in  the  same  man- 
ner that  hia  illustrious  predecessor  had  that  of  the  le- 
ver ;  his  attention,  however,  waa  principally  directed 
to  the  inclined  plane.  In  this  be  failed,  owing  to  the 
fundamental  error  upon  which  all  his  investigations 
proceeded,  that  some  force  was  necessary  to  keep  a 
body  even  on  a  plane  of  no  inclination." — Only  parts 
of  the  Greek  text  of  the  Collections  have  been  pub- 
lished. We  have  a  Latin  version  of  six  books,  from 
the  third  to  the  end  of  the  work,  made  by  Commandi- 
no,  an  Italian  mathematician  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
It  waa  printed  at  Pesaro  in  1688,  fol.,  with  a  com- 
mentary by  Ubaldi,  and  afterward  revised  by  Mano- 
lessius,  and  reprinted  at  Bologna,  1660,  fol.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  Greek  text  of  the  second  book  was  given 
by  Wallia  at  the  end  of  his  Aristarchus,  Oxon.,  1688, 
8vo,  and  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Opera  Mathemati- 
cs. The  second  part  of  the  fifth  book  was  published 
by  Eisenmsnn,  professor  in  "L'Ecole  royale  des  ponts 
et  cbauaseee,"  Parts,  1824,  fol.  A  part  of  the  preface 
of  the  seventh  book  is  given  in  the  Prolegomena  of 
Gregory's  Euclid,  Oxon,,  1703,  fol.,  and  the  entire 
preface  in  the  edition  of  Apollonius  of  Perga,  Oxon., 
1706,  8vo.  Meibomius  has  inserted  some  lemmas 
from  the  seventh  book  in  his  Dialogi  de  Proportioni- 
bus,  Hafnict,  1655,  fol.  (SchbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol. 
7,  p.  49.— Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  32,  p.  638.) 

Par-STacs  or  -taceni,  a  people  of  Persia,  occu- 
pying the  mountain  range  between  that  country  and 
Media.  Their  territory  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Pa- 
rotacene,  and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  makea  mention  of 
a  city  in  it  by  the  name  of  Parotaca  (p.  626.  —  Diod. 
Sic*  19,  34.— Arrian,  3,  19.— PKn.,  6,  86). 

Parjetonium,  a  strongly-fortified  place,  the  frontier- 
city  of  Egypt  on  the  side  of  Libya,  and  situate  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  had,  including  its  har- 
bour, a  circuit  of  about  40  atadia.  (Strab.,  798.)  Jus- 
tinian repaired  and  strengthened  it'  (Proeop.,dcJEdif., 
6,  2.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  Alexandres  at 
about  1300  atadia :  Scylax  makes  it  1700,  and  Pliny 
1600.  Ptolemy  removes  Paratonium  from  Alexan- 
dres 3°  30',  or  36  geographical  miles. — The  modem 
name  is  Al  Bareton.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
2,  p.  29,  seqq.) 

Parasanobs  Ijlapaaayyvc),  in  Latin  Parasanga, 
a  paraaang,  or  Persian  measure  of  length,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (2,  6 ;  6.  63;  6,  42),  was  equal 
to  30  atadia  ;  and  if  we  reckon  eight  stadia  as  equal 
to  one  English  mile,  the  parasang  was  consequently 
equal  to  nearly  four  English  miles.  Hesychius  and 
Suidas  also  give  the  length  of  the  parasang  at  30  sta- 
dia; and  Xenophon  must  have  calculated  it  at  ths 
same  length,  since  he  saya  (Anab.,  2. 2, 6)  that  16,050 
stadia  are  equal  to  536  parasangs  (16,050  4-535=30). 
Pliny  (6,  30),  however,  informs  us,  that  the  length  v 
the  parasang  was  reckoned  differently  by  different  au- 
tbora ;  and  Strabo  (518)  states,  that  some  reckoned  it 
at  60,  others  at  40,  and  others  at  30  stadia.  The  Ara- 
bian geographers  (Freytag,  Lex.  Arab.  s.  ».  Farsakh) 
reckon  it  equal  to  three  miles,  which  agrees  with  the 
statements  of  English  travellers  (quoted  by  Rodiger, 
in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclop'ddie),  who  estimate  it 
variously  at  from  3t  to  4  English  miles.  Franklin 
(Tour  to  Persia,  p  17)  reckons  it  st  four  miles :  Ous- 
ley  ( Travels,  vol.  1 ,  p.  23)  st  between  31  and  3}  miles ; 
and  Kinneir  {Geogr.  of  Persia,  n.  57)  at  3|  miles  — 
Parasang  is  a  Persian  word,  ana  is  derived  from  the 
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ancient  Partang,  which  is  pronounced  hi  modern  Per- 
sian Fertcng.  It  has  been  changed  in  Arabic  into 
Fartakh.  Various  etymologies  have  been  proposed 
for  the  term.  The  latter  part  of  the  word  is  thought 
to  be  the  Persian  teng,  "  a  stone,"  and  the  term  might 
thus  be  derived  from  the  stones  which  were  placed  to 
mark  the  distances  in  the  road.  Bohlen  (quoted  by 
Rodigcr)  supposes  the  first  psrt  of  the  word  to  be 
the  preposition  /era,  and  compares  the  word  with  the 
Latin  ad  lapidim.  (Encycl.  Ut.  Knotel.,  vol.  17,  p. 
J4I.J 

Pascje.  the  Fates,  called  also  Fata,  and  in  Greek 
Hotpot  (Moira).  In  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of 
one  passage  (20,  49),  the  Moira  is  spoken  of  in  the 
singular  number,  and  as  a  person,  almost  exsctly  as  we 
use  the  word  Fate.  But  in  the  Odyssey  this  word  is 
employed  as  a  common  substantive,  followed  by  a  gen- 
itive of  the  person,  and  signifying  decree.  The  The- 
ogony  of  Hesiod  limits  the  Fates,  like  so  many  other 
goddesses,  to  three,  and  gives  them  Jupiter  and  The- 
mis for  their  parents.  (Theog.,  904.)  In  an  interpo- 
lated pasaage  of  the  same  poem  (v.  217)  they  are  class- 
ed among  the  children  of  Night  ;  and  Plato,  on  hie 
part,  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Necessity.  (Rep., 
10,  617.)  Their  names  in  Hesiod  are  Clotho  (Spt'n- 
eter),  Lachesis  (AUotter),  and  Atropos  {Unchange- 
able)! hut  be  does  not  speak  of  their  spinning  the 
destinies  of  men.  This  office  of  theirs  is,  however, 
noticed  in  both  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  probable 
that  Homer,  in  accordance  with  the  sublime  fiction  in 
the  Theogony,  regarded  the  Fates  as  the  offspring  of 
Jupiter  and  Order,  for  in  him  they  are  but  the  minis- 
ters of  Jupiter,  in  whose  hands  are  the  issues  of  all 
things.  (Nitxeh,  ad  Od.,  3,  236.)  JSschyras  makes 
even  Jupiter  himself  subject  to  the  Fates.  (Prom. 
Vinci.,  b\$.—KcightlcyU  Mythology*  P-  195.)  — Ac- 
cording to  the  popular  mythology,  Clotho  held  the  dis- 
tant Lachesis  span  each  one's  portion  of  the  thread  of 
existence,  and  Atropos  cut  it  off:  hence  the  well- 
known  line  expressing  their  respective  functions  : 

"Clotho  cohm  retinet,  Lachent  net,  et  Atropot  octal." 

The  more  correct  explanation,  however,  is  to  make 
Clotho  spin,  Lacheais  mark  out  each  one's  portion, 
and  Atropos  sever  it. — The  Latin  writers  indulge  in 
various  views  of  the  functions  of  the  Pares,  as  sug- 
gested by  their  own  ingenuity  of  elucidation.  Thus 
Apuleius  (De  Mundo,  tub  fin.)  makes  Clotho  preside 
over  the  present,  Atropos  the  past,  and  Lachesis  the 
future ;  an  idea  probably  borrowed  from  Plato,  who 
introduces  the  Moira)  singing  ri  ytyovSra,  ra  Svra, 
t&  luKKovra.  (Rep.,  10,  617.)  So  in  the  Scandina- 
vian mythology,  the  Noras  or  Destinies,  who  are  also 
three  in  number,  are  called  Urdur,  Verdandi,  and 
Skuld,  or  "  Past,"  "  Present,"  and  "  Future."— Ac- 
cording to  Fulgentios  (Mytkol.,  1,  7),  Clotho  presides 
over  nativity,  Atropos  over  death,  and  Lacheais  over 
each  one's  lot  in  life. — The  term  Moira  (Moipa)  comes 
from  iieipu,  "to  divide"  or  "portion  out."  The  or- 
dinary etymology  for  the  word  Parcee  deduces  it  by 
antiphrasis  from  parco,  "to  spare,"  because  they  never 
spared.  (Sen.  ad  JBn.,  I,  26. — Martian.  CapeU. — 
Donai.—Diomed.,  ap.  Vois.,  Elymol.)  Varro  derives 
it  "  a  pariendo,"  because  they  presided  over  the  birth 
of  men  (Aul.  Gcll.,  3, 16) ;  or,  to  quote  his  own  words, 
"Parca,immulata  litcra  una,a  partu  nominata."  Scal- 
iger  makes  it  come  from  parco,  "  to  spare,"  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense  from  Servius  and  the  other  grammarians 

S noted  above ;  because,  according  to  him,  only  one  of 
le  Fates  cots  the  thread  of  existence,  whereas  of  the 
other  two,  one  gives  life  and  the  other  prolog's  it. 
Perhaps,  after  all,  the  best  explanation  (supposing  thi 
word  Parco.  to  be  of  Latin  origin)  is  that  which  makes 
•  it  come  from  parco,  "  to  spare,"  not  by  antiphrasis, 
nor  in  accordance  with  Scaliger'a  notion,  but  because 
these  deities  were  invoked  m  prayer  to  spare  the  lives 
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of  mortals.   (Consult  SekeBer,  Lot.  Da&ck  Wtr 
terb.,  $.  i.) 

Pius,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  by  Hecuba, 
sod  also  called  Alexander.    He  was  destined,  even  be- 
fore his  birth,  to  become  the  rain  of  his  country;  asi 
when  his  mother,  being  about  to  lie-in  of  turn,  ted 
dreamed  that  she  brought  forth  s  torch  which  set  all  Il- 
ium in  flames,  the  soothsayer  JEaten  declares  Out  uw 
child  would  prove  the  ruin  of  his  country,  six)  recon- 
mended  to  expose  it.   As  soon  as  born,  the  babe  wis 
given  to  a  servant  to  be  left  on  Ida  to  perish.  The 
domestic  obeyed,  but,  on  returning  at  the  end  of  fits 
days,  he  found  that  a  bear  had  been  nursing  lbs  rarest. 
Struck  with  this  strange  event,  he  took  home  the  n> 
fant,  reared  him  as  his  own  son,  and  named  him  Park 
When  Paris  grew  np  be  distinguished  himself  by  hi 
strength  and  courage  in  repelling  robbers  from  the 
flocks,  and  the  shepherds,  in  consequence,  named  has 
Alexander  (Man-protector),  or,  according  to  the  Greek 
form,  'kXU-ttvipof  (dird  rev  AXiftiv  robt  Mpafl. 
In  this  state  of  seclusion,  too,  he  united  himself  is  lis 
nymph  ffinone,  whose  tragical  fato  is  elsewhere  relate. 
(  Via.  CEnone. )  Their  conjugal  happiness  wss  soon  dis- 
turbed. At  the  marriage  of  Peleua  and  Thetis,  the  god- 
dess of  Discord,  who  had  not  been  invited  to  partake 
of  the  entertainment,  showed  her  displeasure  by  thiev- 
ing into  the  assembly  of  the  gods  who  were  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  nuptials  a  golden  apple,  on  which  wen 
written  the  words  U  xair)  XaUru,  "Let  the  beatf 
(among  you)  take  me."   Juno,  Minerva,  and  Vena 
laying  claim  to  it,  and  Jove  being  unwilling  to  decide, 
the  god  commanded  Mercury  to  lead  the  three  denies 
to  Mount  Ids,  and  to  intrust  the  decision  of  the  afist 
to  the  shepherd  Alexander,  whose  judgment  was  to  k) 
definitive.    The  goddesses  appeared  before  htm,  tat 
urged  their  respective  claims,  and  each,  to  inflseacs 
his  decision,  made  him  an  alluring  offer  of  future  aV 
vantage.   Juno  endeavoured  to  secure  his  preferem 
by  the  promise  of  s  kingdom,  Minerva  by  the  gift  sf 
intellectual  superiority  and  martial  renown,  and  Verse 
by  offering  him  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for  as 
wife.    To  Venus  he  assigned  the  prize,  and  hrark 
upon  himself,  in  consequence,  the  unrelenting  ran*; 
of  her  two  disappointed  rivals,  which  wss  extends) 
also  to  his  whole  family  and  the  entire  Trojan  net 
Soon  after  this  event,  Priam  proposed  s  contest  anoer 
his  sons  and  other  princes,  end  promised  to  rewas 
the  conqueror  with  one  of  the  finest  balls  of  Moist 
Ida.    Persons  were  sent  to  procure  the  animal,  end  it 
was  found  in  the  possession  of  Paris,  who  reloctaath 
yielded  it  up.    The  shepherd,  desirous  of  obtains! 
again  this  favourite  animal,  went  to  Troy,  and  enters) 
the  lists  of  the  combatants     Having  proved  succMe- 
ful  against  every  competitor,  and  having  gained  • 
advantage  over  Hector  himself,  that  prince,  imutsi 
at  seeing  himself  conquered  by  an  unknown  stranger,  j 
pursued  him  closely,  and  Paris  must  nave  fallen  t 
victim  to  bis  brother's  resentment  had  be  not  fled  is 
the  altar  of  Jupiter.    This  ssered  place  of  refuge  pre-  j 
served  bia  life ;  and  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Prim,  I 
struck  with  the  similarity  of  the  features  of  Paris  ts- 
those  of  her  brothers,  inquired  his  birth  and  his  age. 
From  these  circumstances  she  soon  discovered  that  at  | 
was  her  brother,  and  aa  such  she  introduced  him  te  I 
her  father  and  to  hia  children.    Priam,  thereupon,  for-  , 
getful  of  the  alarming  predictions  of  .Csaeus,  acknowl- 
edged Paris  as  his  son,  snd  all  enmity  instantly  ceised 
between  the  new-comer  and  Hector.    Not  long  aftti 
this,  at  the  instigation  of  Venus,  who  bad  not  forgone! 
her  promise  to  him,  Paria  proceeded  on  hia  memorable 
voyage  to  Greece,  from  which  the  soothsaying  Helena) 
and  Cassandra  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  deter  hire. 
The  ostensible  object  of  the  voyage  was  to  procure  in- 
formation respecting  his  father's  sister  Hesione.  whs 
had  been  given  in  marriage  by  Hercules  to  his  follower 
Telamon,  the  monarch  of  Salamia.    The  real  motive, 
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'  mnnr,  which  prompted  the  enterprise,  «U  ■ 

it  ebtato,  in  the  person  of  Helen,  then  the  feitett 
mu  of  her  tine,  a  fuhSltraesrt  of  what  Venn*  had 
aferad  him  when  ha  was  deciding  the  contest  of 
wnty.  Arriving  at  Sparta,  where  Menelaha.  the  hus- 
af  Helen,  vtaa  reigning,  he  net  with  an  hospitable  re- 
lation ;  but,  Menelaus  noon  after  having  eailed  a  war 
a>  CreU,  the  Trajan  prince  aveilsd  himself  of  hia  ab- 
tuce,  seduced  the  aflbcMene  of  Helen,  and  tore  her 
uhj  to  hia  native  e*tr,  together  with  a  large  portion 
of  tie  wealth  of  berlNwbeni.  (Constat  remarks  nnder 
the  article  Helens.)  Hence  ensued  the  war  of  Troy, 
sai<ih  ended  in  the  total  deatroction  of  that  iH-fated 
city.  (VuL  Troja.)  Paris,  thoogh  represented  m 
gairrai  at  sflemiaate  and  rain  of  his  personal  appear- 
awe,  jet  distinguished  bimseif  during  the  siege  of 
Tnj  by  wounding  Diomede,  Machaon,  Antiloehns, 
tad  Pauunadea,  end  suhseqaently  by  disehsrging  the 
dart  which  proved  fatal  to  AchiUee.  Venae  took  him 
Oder  her  special  protection,  and,  in  the  single  com- 
bat with  Menelaus,  rescued  him  from  the  vengeance 
of  the  latter.  The  circumstances  of  his  death  are 
■nationed  under  the  article  <Eaone.  (Dirt.  Cret.,  1, 
J.  i.—Apollod.,  3,  13. — Hygin.,  /a*.,  M,  2T8  — 
Tut*,  ad  Lucafkr.,  67,  SI,  SB,  86;  Ac.) 

Pabisi,  s  British  oatioa  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Cwtteni,  and  occupying  the  diatriet  which  ie  eaHed 
Hdiemeu,  or,  according  to  Camden,  the  whole  Etwt- 
SHing  of  Yorkshire.  T bey  are  supposed  to  have  de- 
nied their  name  from  the  two  British  words  Mar  ire, 
which  signify  low  paste**,  and  which  are  descriptive 
»f  the  situation  ud  uses  of  their  eountry.  Their  cep- 
ilsl  was  Petoaria.  (dfsmwrv,  Gtagr.,  vol  8,  pt.  3, 
p.  »87.) 

Parish,  a  people  and  city  of  Gaol,  now  Pant,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  France.  <  Fid.  Lntetia.— 
Oct.,  S.  G.,  S,  8.) 

Paaieoa,  a  river  of  Paunonla,  lading  into  the  Dan- 
tat;  according  to  Mannert,  the  iMiir,  in  the  Hungarian 
ant  of  its  course.    (Mannert,  Geagr.,  vol.  8,  p.  489.) 

PabIom,  now  Camanar,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  m 
stasia  Minor,  on  the  Propontis,  southwest  of  Linns, 
tad  northeast  from  Pases.  It  wae  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Parians.  (Phn.,  6,  St.— Paul.  Lex., 
rai,  it  CauiB.) 

Passu,  a  city  of  Italy,  sooth  of  the  Pn,  on  the  small 
riser  Parma,  It  was  beaded  by  the  Etrurians,  taken 
by  a  tribe  of  Gaols  catted  the  Boii,  end  at  lest  colon- 
ind  by  the  Romans,  A.U.C.  888.  (Ln,  38,  85.) 
Pram  Cicero  it  may  be  inferred  that  Parma  suffered 
from  the  adverse  factions  in  the  civil  ware.  (Bp.  ad. 
htm.,  10,  33  —  la.  ibid.,  13.  6  — Id  ,  PkUipp.,  14, 
3.)  It  was  probably  racelonixe*  under  Augustus,  as 
tome  inscriptions  give  it  the  title  of  Colon  is  Julia  An- 
nua Parma-  Strabo  (916)  speaks  of  it  aa  a  city  of 
wte.  From  Menial  we  learn  that  its  wool  waa  highly 
mod  (14,  50;  6,  18).  In  the  ages  that  iramedi- 
ssly  succeeded  the  fell  ef  the  Roman  empire,  we  find 
his  city  distinguished  also  by  the  sppeflstion  of  Chry- 
epotis  (GaU-city),  not  are  unacquainted  with  the 
toaes  that  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  name.  (Geoer- 
laeexwu,  4,  38. — Denis*,  Vil.  Machtildis,  1,  10.) 
lie  modern  name  ie  Parma.  (Mannert,  Giogr.,  vol. 
,pU  1,  p.  918.) 

Parmer! DBS  ( Wnpfimirft),  the  second  in  the  series 
f  the  Eleatic  philosophers,  was  a  native  of  Elea.  He 
is  descended  from  a  noble  family,  and  ia  said  to  have 
ten  induced  to  study  philosophy  by  Aminisa.  (Diog. 
atrt.,  0,  SI.)  He  is  also  stated  to  have  received 
etraction  from  Diochartes,  (he  Pythagorean,  to  whom 
I  erected  an  herokm.  Later  writers  inform  us  that 
)  heard  Xenophanes,  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic  school, 
it  Aristotle  {Met.,  1, 5)  speske  of  it  with  some  doubt. 
re  read  that  Parmenidos  gave  a  code  of  laws  to  his 
*ive  city,  which  was  so  highly  esteemed  that  et  first 
«  citizens  took  an  oath  every  rear  to  obser"e  it. 
SH 


(Diog.  LatM  ,*,  n.—PkU.,  Ait.  Cttot.,  8\— Stra- 
ta, 963.)  The  time  when  he  lived  has  been  much  dis- 
puted. According  to  Plato  (Panmen.,  197),  Parme- 
nidea,  at  the  age  of  tiny-five,  accompanied  by  Zeno, 
at  the  age  of  forty,  visited  Athens  daring  trie  greet 
Finatbehsts,  and  stopped  at  the  house  of  Pythodorus. 
As  this  visit  to  Athens  probably  occurred  about  B.C 
464  (Onion,  Fait.  Hett.,  p.  364),  Parmenides  would 
have  been  born  about  B.C.  6-19.  But  to  this  date  two 
objections  are  urged  -,  first,  that  Diogenes  Ltertius  (9, 
38)  says  that  Parmenides  flourished  (#*/to?e)  in  roe 
88th  Olympiad  ;  and,  secondly,  that  Socrates  is  atated 
by  Plato,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  Parmenides,  to  have 
conversed  with  Parmenides  and  Zeno  on  the  doctrine 
of  ideas,  which  we  can  hardly  suppose  to  have  been 
the  ease,  sa  Socrates  at  that  time  waa  only  thirteen  or 
fourteen!  Atbensus,  accordingly  ( 1 1 ,  p.  60S),  has  cen- 
sured Plato  for  saying  thet  such  a  dialogue  ever  took 
place.  But  in  reply  to  these  objections  it  may  be  re- 
marked, first,  (hat  little  reliance  can  he  placed  upon 
the  vague  statement  of  such  a  careless  writer  aa  Dio- 
genes; and,  secondly,  that  the  dialogue  which  Plato 
represents  Socrates  to  have  had  with  Parmenides  and 
Zeno  ia  doubtless  fictitious ;  yet  It  was  founded  on  a 
tact,  that  Socrates;  when  a  boy,  had  heard  Parmenides 
at  Athens.  Plato  mentions,  both  in  the  "  Theauhu" 
(p.  188)  and  the  "SopAtrfet"  (p.  1ST),  that  Socrates 
mi  very  young  (ir&vv  vioc)  when  he  heard  Parmeni- 
des. We  have  no  other  particulars  of  the  life  of  Par- 
menides. He  taught  Empedoeles  and  Zeno,  and  with 
the  latter  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms.  (Plata, 
Pernun.,  137.)  He  is  always  spoken  of  by  the  ancient 
writers  with  the  greatest  respect.  In  the  "  Theate- 
tut"  (p.  188)  Plato  compares  him  with  Homer ;  and 
in  the  'l9opkute*n  (p.  287)  he  calls  him  •'  the  Great." 
(Compare  Atittet.,  Met.,  1,  6.)  Parmenides  wrote  a 
poem,  which  ie  usually  cited  by  the  title  "  Of  Nature" 
\irepl  fiecat.—Sext.  Bmpir.,  ait.  Mathcm  ,  7,  III. 
— Tkeophr.,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.,  8,  69),  but  which  also 
bore  other  titles.  Surda*  calls  it  fvmoXoyia  (a.  e.  Uap- 
uevCS.),  and  adds,  on  the  authority  of  Plato,  that  he  awe 
wrote  works  in  prose.  The  passsge  in  Plato  (Soph., 
p.  937),  however,  to  which  Snides  refers,  perhaps  only 
means  an  oral  exposition  of  his  system,  which  inter- 
pretation is  rendered  more  probable  by  the  fact  that 
Sextns  Empiricns  (ode.  Mathem.,  7,  111)  and  Dio- 
genes Ltertius  (1,  16)  expressly  state,  that  Parmeni- 
des onfy  wrote  one  work.  Several  fragments  of  this 
work  "On  Nature" have  come  'down  to  ua,  principal- 
ly in  the  writings  of  Sextns  Empiricus  and  SimpHcrat. 
They  were  first  published  by  Stephanos  in  his  "Poe- 
rit  Pkihaephiea"  (Pari*,  1878),  and  next  by  Furle- 
born,  with  a  translation  in  verse,  Bultkhau,  1795. 
Brandis,  in  hie  "  Commentationet  Eleaticte,"  Htfniee, 
1813,  also  published  the  fragments  of  Parmenides,  to- 
gether with  those  of  Xenophanes  and  Meiissiis ;  but 
the  most  recent  and  complete  edition  is  by  Karsten,  in 
the  second  volume  of  bis  "  PkHotophorum  Grxeorvm 
vetenm,  proserin*  qui  ante  Platonm,floruerunt,  Oft- 
rum  Retiyuia,"  Brux ,  1836.  The  fragments  of  hia 
work  which  have  come  down  to  na  are  sufficient  to  en- 
able ua  to  judge  of  its  general  method  and  subject.  It 
opened  with  an  allegory,  which  waa  intended  to  exhib- 
it the  soul's  longing  after  truth.  The  soul  is  repre- 
sented ss  drawn  by  steeds  along  an  untrodden  road  to 
tbe  residence  of  Justice  ( Atxn),  who  promises  to  reveal 
everything  to  it.  After  this  introduction  the  work  is 
divided  into  parts ;  the  first  part  treats  of  the  knowl- 
edge of  truth,  end  the  second  explains  the  physiologi- 
cal' system  of  tbe  Eleatic  school.  (Encyclip,  Useful 
Knout.,  vol.  17,  p.  383.) 

PiRtKNlb,  a  Macedonian  general,  whe-dietinguisbed 
himself  in  the  service  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  llryri- 
sns  about  the  time  of  Alexander's  birth,  and  tbe  newe 
or  both  t  venta  reached  Philip,  who  waa  then  absent 
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item  his  capital  on  soma  expedition,  together  with  that 

of  hi*  having  won  tbe  prize  at  the  Olympic  gamea. 
Philip,  while  preparing  to  invade  the  Peraian  empire, 
aent  a  considerable  force  into  Alia  aa  an  advanced 
guard,  and  he  choee  Parmeoio  and  Attalua  aa  the  lead- 
en of  the  expedition.  Theae  commanders  began  by 
expelling  tbe  Persian  garrisons  from  several  Greek 
towns  of  Asia  Minor.  Parmenio  took  Grynasura  in 
.Eon's,  the  inhabitant  of  which,  having  sided  with  the 
Persians,  and  fought  against  the  Macedonians,  were 
sold  aa  slaves.  When  Alexander  set  out  on  his  Asi- 
atic expedition,  Parmenio  had  one  of  tbe  chief  com- 
mands in  the  army.  At  the  head  of  the  Theaaalian  cav- 
alry he  contributed  much  to  the  victory  of  the  Grani- 
cna ;  and  at  Issus  he  had  the  command  of  tbe  cavalry 
on  the  left  wing,  which  was  placed  near  the  aeacoaat, 
and  bad  to  austain  for  a  time  the  principal  stuck  of 
the  Persians.  At  Arbela  he  advised  Alexander  not  to 
give  battle  until  be  had  well  reconnoitred  the  ground. 
Being  in  command  of  the  left  wing,  be  waa  attacked 
in  flank  by  the  Persiana,  and  was  lor  a  time  in  some 
danger,  until  Alexander,  who  had  been  successful  in 
another  pan  of  the  field,  came  to  his  assistance.  Par- 
menio afterward  puraued  the  fugitives,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  Peraian  camp,  with  the  elephants,  cam- 
els, and  all  the  baggage.  When  Alexander  marched 
beyond  the  Caspian  gates  in  pursuit  of  Darius  and 
Beaaua,  he  left  Parmenio,  who  was  now  advanced  in 
year*,  in  Media,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force. 
Some  time  after,  while  Alexander  waa  encamped  at 
Artacoana,  a  conspiracy  is  said  to  have  been  discovered 
against  his  life,  in  which  Philotaa,  the  son  of  Parme- 
nio, waa  accused  of  being  implicated.  He  waa,  in  con- 
sequence, put  to  the  torture,  and,  after  enduring  dread- 
ful agonies,  confessed,  though  in  vague  terms,  that  he 
bad  conspired  against  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  that 
hia  father  Parmenio  was  cognizant  of  it.  This  being 
considered  sufficient  evidence,  Philotaa  was  stoned  to 
death,  and  Alexander  despatched  a  messenger  to  Me- 
dia, with  secret  orders  to  Oleander  and  other  officers 
who  were  serving  under  Parmenio,  to  put  their  com- 
mander to  death.  Tbe  unsuspecting  veteran,  while 
conversing  with  his  officers,  waa  run  through  the  body 
by  Oleander.  This  is  the  substance  of  tbe  account  of 
Ourtiua  (lib.  6  et  7).  Arriao's  account  is  somewhat 
different  (lib.  3).  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Philotaa,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  at  least  a  summary  and  unsatisfactory  proceed- 
ing, the  murder  of  Parmenio,  and  the  manner  of  it,  form 
one  of  tbe  darkest  blots  in  Alexander's  character. 
Parmenio  waa  evidently  sacrificed  in  cold  blood  to 
what  have  been  styled,  in  after  ages,  "reasons  of 
state."  He  was  seventy  year*  of  age ;  he  bad  lost 
two  sons  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander,  and  Philotaa 
waa  the  last  one  remaining  to  him.  Parmenio  appears 
to  have  been  a  ateady,  brave,  and  prudent  command- 
er.   {Encycl.  Vt.  Knowi,  vol.  17,  p.  383,  teq.) 

Paknassus  (Hapvaoo6{),  I.  tbe  name  of  a  mount- 
ain-chain in  Phocis,  which  extends  in  a  northeasterly 
direction  from  the  country  of  tbe  Locri  Ozola  to 
Mount  CEta,  and  in  a  southwesterly  direction  through 
the  middle  of  Phocis,  till  it  joins  Mount  Helicon  on 
the  borders  ef  Bceotia.  Strabo  (316)  saya  that  Par- 
nassus divided  Phocis  into  two  parts ;  but  the  name 
waa  more  usually  restricted  to  tbe  lofty  mountain  upon 
which  Delphi  waa  situated.  According  to  Stephanua 
of  Byzantium,  it  waa  anciently  called  Larnassus,  be- 
cause the  ark  or  larnax  of  Deucalion  landed  here  af- 
ter the  flood.  (Compare  (hid.  Met.,  1,318.)  Pau- 
aanias(]0,  6,  l)derivos  the  name  from  Parnassus,  the 
son  of  Neptune  and  Cleodora.  It  is  celled  at  the  prcs- 
ont  day  Lukura.  Parnassus  is  tbe  highest  mountain 
in  Central  Greece.  Strabo  (379)  says  that  it  could 
be  seeu  from  tbe  Acrocorintbus  in  Corinth,  and  also 
states  (409)  that  it  was  of  the  same  height  as  Mount 
Helicon ;  but  in  the  latter  point  he  waa  mu-'aken,  ac- 
97S 


cording  to  Colonel  Leake,  who  informs  tu  ,7>«tet»« 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  5£7)  that  Luob™  ii  mm 
hundreds  of  feet  higher  than  Paleovum,  which  ia  the 
highest  point  of  Helicon.  Parnassus  was  covered  the 
greater  part  of  tbe  year  with  anow,  whence  the  epithet 


33,  8  et  4)  that  it  waa  covered  with  snow.  Abort 
Delphi  there  were  two  lofty  rocks,  from  which  tlx 
mountain  ia  frequently  called  by  the  poets  the  two- 
headed  (ducbpvfoe),  one  of  which  Herodotus  (8,  39) 
names  Hyampea,  bat  which  were  usually  called  Pha- 
driadea.  Between  these  two  rocks  the  celebrated  Cat 
talian  fount  flows  from  tbe  upper  part  of  the  mountain. 
Tbe  water  which  oozes  from  tbe  rock  was  in  social 
times  introduced  into  a  hollow  square,  where  it  wn 
retained  for  the  use  of  tbe  Pythia  and  the  oracosr 
priests.  Tbe  fountain  ia  ornamented  with  pendant  in, 
and  overshadowed  by  a  large  fig-tree,  (fioaudfi 
Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  173.)  Above  the  spring,  at  the  da- 
Usee  of  60  stadia  from  Delphi,  was  the  Corycianntt, 
sacred  to  Pan  and  the  Coiycian  nymphs,  which  Pan- 
sanies  (10,  33,  3,  5)  speaks  of  as  superior  to  eterj 
other  known  cavern.  (Compare  Strabo,  417.)  Whet 
the  Persians  were  marching  against  Delphi,  a  put  of 
the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in  this  cavern,  (/icrai, 
8, 87.)  It  ia  described  by  a  modern  traveller  (Rttia, 
in  Walpole't  Collection,  dec.,  vol.  1,  p.  313)  si  3» 
feet  long  and  nearly  300  wide.  Aa  far  aa  this  em 
the  road  to  Delphi  was  accessible  by  hones  and  mala, 
but  beyond  it  toe  ascent  was  difficult  even  for  an  * 
tiveWn  (dvdoi  evfuvy. — Peauan.,  10,  33,  2,  f) 
Above  ibis  cave,  and  near  tbe  summit  of  Partus*, 
at  the  distance  of  80  stadia  from  Delphi  (Poiua*-,  10, 
33,  0)  was  tbe  town  of  Tithorea  or  Neon,  the  ruin  a 
which  are  near  the  modem  village  of  Velitza.  (£a- 
cyd.  Vt.  Kwmtl.,  vol.  17,  p.  384,  teq.y—ll.  Asms! 
Neptune,  who  gave  hia  name  to  a  mountain  of  Phoca. 

Paknis  (gen.  -sets),  a  mountain  of  Attica,  north  a1 
Athens,  famous  for  it*  wines.  It  was  tbe  bigbm 
mountain  in  the  whole  country,  rising  on  the  norttei 
frontier,  and  being  connected  with  Pentahcua  to  the 
south,  and  towards  Bceotia  with  Cilberon.  Peas* 
iaa  say*  ( 1,  33)  that  on  Mount  Parries  were  a  sum 
of  Jupiter  Paroethins,  and  an  altar  of  Jupiter  Semaleu. 
It  abounded  with  wild  boar*  and  bear*.  (P«*mi,1 
c. — P'»»*.  Hi  37.)  Tbe  modern  name  is  Neat 
"  Mount  Parnea  ia  intermingled,"  *aya  Dodwell,  "*i» 
a  multiplicity  of  glens,  crag*,  and  well-wooded  neb 
and  precipices,  and  richly  diversified  with  scenen 
which  is  at  once  grand  and  picturesque :  its  summa 
commands  a  view  over  a  vast  extent  of  000017.'" 
(Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  604) 

Pabopamiscs,  a  province  of  India,  the  eastern  tout 
of  which,  in  Alexander's  lime,  was  the  river  Copbeoe 
According  to  the  ideaa  of  Ptolemy,  it  lay  between  ins 
countries  which  tbe  modems  name  Kkortue*  and  Ct- 
but,  and  it  answers  to  tbe  tract  between  Herat  sod  C* 
bul.  This  province  was  separated  from  Bactrta  bjt 
range  of  mountains  also  called  Paropamisoa,  dow  Dra- 
in Khoe,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  great  chain  A 
Imaus.   (Put.  Imau*.— Melt,  1,  16.— Pita.,  6, 17) 

Pasos,  now  Faro,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  to  the  soota 
of  Delos,  at  toe  distance  of  about  seven  end  a  W 
miles.  It  waa  said  to  have  been  first  peopled  bj  u» 
Cretans  and  Arcadians.  (Stepk,  Bys.,  «.  »-  Oopec) 
Its  early  prosperity  ia  evinced  by  the  colonies  11  es- 
tablished at  Tbasus  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Helta 
pool.  (Thucyitdct,  4, 104.— Strabo,  487.)  Dunof 
the  time  of  the  Peraian  war.  we  are  told  that  it  *ai 
the  moat  flourishing  and  important  of  the  Cycled* 
(Ephor.,  ap.  Stepk  Bjr*.,  a.  e.  Uapoc. — Herod  ,  4, 
38,  teqq.)  After  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  was  be- 
sieged in  vain  by  Miliiades  for  twenty-six  days,  and 
thus  proved  the  cause  of  hia  disgrace.    'Btroi,  61 
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184.)  The  Parians,  according  to  the  historian  jut 
cited,  did  not  take  part  with  the  Persians  in  the  be  I  tie 
of  Salami*,  bat  kept  aloof  near  Cy  tonus,  awaiting  the 
iaaue  of  the  action.  (Herod.,  8,  67.)  Themiatoclea, 
however,  subsequently  imposed  upon  them  a  heavy 
fine.  (Herod.,  8, 118.)  Paroa  wa«  famed  for  its  mar- 
ble. The  qoarrie*  were  on  Mount  Msrpessa.  (  Vvrg., 
En.,  6,  470.— Pind.,  Nem.,  4,  131.— Virg.,  Georg., 
3,  U.—Hor.,  Od.,  1, 18,6.— Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v.  Ma> 
a-ijffffo.)  Some  remarks  on  the  Parian  marble  will 
be  offered  below.— Paroa  was  the  birthplace  of  the 

poet  Archilochua.    (Strain,  I  c  Fair.,  Bibt.  Gr., 

vol.  8,  p.  107.)— It  waa  in  Pane  that  the  famous 
narble  was  disinterred,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Pa- 
nan  Chronicle,  from  its  having  been  kept  in  this  isl- 
and. It  is  a  chronological  account  of  the  principal 
event*  in  Grecian,  and  particularly  in  Athenian,  his- 
tory, during  a  period  of  1318  years,  from  the  reign  of 
Cecrops,  B.O.  1450,  to  the  archonahip  of  Dfognetne, 
B.C.  364.  But  the  chronicle  of  the  last  90  years  was 
lost,  so  that  the  part  now  remaining  ends  at  the  ar- 
chonship  of  Oiotunos,  B.C.  864.  The  authenticity 
of  this  chroniole  haa  been  called  in  question  by  Mr. 
Robertson,  who,  in  1788,  published  a  "  Diuertation 
on  the  Parian  Chronicle."  Hi*  objections,  however, 
have  been  ably  and  fully  discussed,  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  this  ancient  document  haa  been  fully  vindi- 
cated by  Person,  in  his  review  of  Robertson's  eaaay. 
(Monthly  Review,  January,  1789,  p.  690. — Porson'e 
Tract*,  ed.  KM,  p.  67,  eeqq. — Consult  also  the  En- 
cyclopedia  Mttropolita.no.,  Art.  "  AnmdrMan  Mar- 
hie*.")  The  chronicle  is  given,  with  an  English  ver- 
sion, in  Hale'e  Analysie  of  Chronology  (vol.  1,  p.  107, 
eeqq .)— The  following  very  interesting  scoonnt  of  the 
quarries  and  marbles  of  Paroa  ia  given  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
"  This  day  we  set  out  upon  mules  for  the  sncient 
quarries  of  the  famous  Parian  marble,  which  are  sit- 
uate about  a  league  to  the  east  of  the  town,  upon  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  nearly  corresponding  in  altitude 
with  the  situation  of  the  Giotto  of  Antiparoa.  The 
mountain  in  which  the  quarries  are  situate  ia  now 
called  Caprtteo :  there  are  two  of  these  quarries. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  first,  we  found  in  the  mouth 
»f  the  quarry  heaps  of  fragments  detached  from  the 
nterior  :  they  were  tinged,  by  long  exposure  to  the 
lir,  with  a  reddish,  ochreous  hue ;  but,  upon  being 
>roken,  exhibited  the  glittering  sparry  fracture  which 
ifton  characterizes  the  remains  of  Grecian  sculpture : 
md  in  this  we  instantly  recognised  the  beautiful  mar- 
tie,  which  ia  generally  named,  by  way  of  distinction, 
be  Parian,  although  the  aame  land  of  marble  ia  also 
bond  in  Thaaos.  The  marble  of  Naxos  only  differs 
ran  the  Tbaaian  and  Parian  m  exhibiting  a  more  ad- 
anced  state  of  crystallization.  The  peculiar  excel- 
snce  of  the  Parian  is  extolled  by  Strabo ;  and  it  pos- 
seses  some  valuable  qualities  unknown  even  to  the 
ncients,  who  spoke  so  highly  in  its  praise.  These 
naJities  are,  that  of  hardening  by  exposure  to  atmo- 
iberic  air  (which,  however,  is  common  to  all  homo* 
eneoue  limestone),  and  the  consequent  property  of 
mating  decomposition  through  a  series  of  agea;  and 
lis,  rather  than  the  supposed  preference  given  to  the 
arian  marble  by  the  ancients,  may  be  considered  aa 
e  cause  of  its  prevalence  among  the  remains  of  Gro- 
an sculpture.  That  the  Parian  marble  was  highly 
id  deservedly  extolled  by  the  Romans,  is  weil 
lovrn  :  but  in  a  very  early  period,  when  the  arts  had 
mined  their  full  splendour  m  the  age  of  Pericles,  the 
-eference  was  given  by  the  Greeks,  not  to  the  mar- 
e  of  Paroa,  but  to  that  of  Mount  Pentelicus,  because 
was  whiter ;  and  slao,  perhaps,  because  it  was  found 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Athena.  The  Parthenon 
as  b-iilt  entirely  of  Pentelican  marble.  Many  of  the 
tbeman  statues,  and  of  the  works  carried  on  near 
therm  during  the  administration  of  Pericles  (as,  for 
l ample,  the  temple  of  Cere*  at  Eleuaia),  were  exe- 


cuted in  the  marble  of  Pentelicns.  But  the  finest 
Grecian  sculpture  which  haa  been  preserved  to  the 

Beaent  time,  ia  generally  of  Parian  marble.  The 
edicean  Venus,  the  Belvjdere  Apollo,  the  Anti- 
nous,  and  many  other  celebrated  works,  are  made  oV 
it ;  notwithstanding  the  preference  which  was  so  ear- 
ly bestowed  upon  the  Pentelican ;  and  this  is  easi- 
ly explained.  While  the  works  executed  in  Parian 
marble  retain,  with  all  the  delicate  softness  of  wax, 
the  mild  lustre  even  of  their  original  polish,  the** 
which  were  finished  in  Pentelican  marble  have  been 
decomposed,  and  sometimes  exhibit  •  surface  aa 
earthy  and  as  rude  aa  common  limestone..  This,  is 
principally  owing  to  veins  of  extraneous  substances 
which  intersect  the  Pentelican  quarries,  and  which 
appear  more  or  leaa  in  all  the  worka  executed  in  this 
kind  of  marble.  The  fracture  of  Pentelican  marble 
ia  sometime*  splintery,  and  partakes  of  the  foliated 
texture  of  the  achistus,  which  traverses  it;  conse- 
quently, it  has  a  tendency  to  exfoliate,  like  apoixno, 
by  spontaneous  decomposition. — We  descended  into 
the  quarry,  whence  not  a  single  block  of  marble  haa 
been  removed  since  the  island  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Turks;  and  perhaps  it  waa  abandoned  long  before, 
aa  might  be  conjectured  from  the  ochreous  colour  by 
which  all  the  exterior  surface  of  the  marble  ia  now 
invested.  We  seemed,  therefore,  to  view  the  grotto 
exactly  in  the  state  in  which  it  had  been  left  by  the 
ancient* :  all  the  cavities,  cot  with  the  greatest  nicety, 
showed  to  us,  by  the  sharpness  of  their  edges,  the 
number  and  the  aize  of  all  the  masses  of  Parian  mar- 
ble which  bad  been  removed  for  the  sculptor*  of  an- 
cient* Greece.  If  the  atone  had  possessed  the  aoft- 
neaa  of  potter's  clay,  and  had  been  cut  by  wires,  it 
could  not  have  been  separated  with  greater  nicety, 
evenness,  and  economy.  The  moat  evident  care  waa 
everywhere  displayed,  that  there  should  be  no  waste 
of  this  precious  marble  :  the  larger  aquarea  and  par- 
allelogram* corresponded,  aa  a  mathematician  would 
expreas  it,  by  s  series  of  equimultiples,  with  the  small- 
er, in  such  a  manner  that  the  remain*  of  the'eotire 
vein  of  marble,  by  its  dipping  inclination,  resembled 
the  degrees  or  teata  of  a  theatre. — We  quitted  the 
larger  quarry,  and  visited  another  somewhat  less  ele- 
vated. Here,  aa  if  the  ancients  had  resolved  to  mark 
for  posterity  the  scene  of  their  labours,  we  observed 
an  ancient  baa-relief  on  the  rock.  It  ia  the  aame 
which  Toornefbrt  describes  ( Voy.  da  Leo.,  vol.  1,  p. 
239),  although  he  erred  in  describing  the  subject  of 
it.  It  is  a  more  curious  relic  than  ia  commonly  sup- 
posed. It  represents,  in  three  departments,  a  festi- 
val of  Silenus,  mistaken  by  Tournefort  for  Bacchaa. 
It  has  never  been  observed  that  Pliny  mentions  the 
image  of  SHenns  in  this  baa-relief  as  a  natural  curios- 
ity, and  one  of  the  marvels  of  ancient  Greece.  The 
figure  of  Silenus  was  accidentally  discovered,  a*  a 
lueu*  natural,  in  splitting  the  rock,  and  the  other  parts 
of  the  bas-relief  were  adjusted  by  the  hand  of  art. 
Such  a  method  of  heightening  and  improving  any 
caaual  effect  of  this  kind  has  been  very  common  in  ail 
countries,  especially  where  the  populace  are  to  be  de- 
luded by  some  supposed  prodigy  :  and  thus  the  csuae 
ia  explained  why  this  singular  piece  of  sculpture,  so 
rudely  executed,  yet  remain*  as  a  part  of  the  natural 
rock.  'A  wonderful  circumstance,'  say  a  Pliny,  'is 
relsted  of  the  Parian  quarries.  The  maaa  of  entire 
stone  being  separated  by  the  wedges  of  the  workmen, 
there  appeared  within  it  an  effigy  of  Silenus'  (36,  5). 
In  the  existence  of  this  baa-relief  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  natural  rock,  and  in  the  allusion  made  to  it  by 
Pliny,  we  have  sufficient  proof  that  these  were  ancient 
quarries ;  consequently,  they  are  the  properest  place* 
to  resort  to  for  the  identical  atone  whose  colour  waa 
considered  ss  pleasing  to  the  gods  (Plato,  ie  Leg., 
IS,  p.  896),  which  waa  used  by  Praxiteles  (Propert.. 
3,  7,  16.  —  QmntU.,  8,  19)  and  b^other^iUuatrioos 
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i  Mutators,  and  celebrated  foe  He  whiteness 
tjr  Pindar  (Htm.,  4,  MS)  and  by  Theocritus  (ft,  88). 
We  collected  several  specimens:  in  breaking  them 
mm  observed  the  aama  whiteness  and  briHient  fracture 
which  characterizes  the  marble  of  Naios,  but  with  a 
particular  diatinetion  before  mentioned,  the  Parian 
marble  being  harder,  baring  a  eloeer  grain,  and  aleae 
foliated  texture.  Three  different  stages  of  crystaV- 
Uxation  may  be  obaenrcd,  by  comparing  the  three  dif- 
ferent kioda  of  marble  dug  at  Carrara  in  Italy,  is  Fa- 
roe, and  in  Nazoa :  the  Carrara  marble  being  milk- 
white,  and  leas  crystalline  than  the  Parian ;  and  the 
Parian  whiter,  and  leas  crystallized  than  the  Neman." 
(Clarke' t  Travels,  voL  6,  p.  193,  teqq ,  tonal  *d>— 
Parian  marble  has  been  frequently  confounded  not 
only  with  Carrara  marble,  bat  also  with  alabaster, 
though  differing  altogether  in  nature  from  the  latter 
substance,  and  in  character  from  the  former.  The 
true  Parian  marble  baa  generally  somewhat  of  a  faint 
bluish  tinge  among  the  white,  and  often  haa  blue 
vein*  in  different  parte  of  it.  (Seme's  Diet  of  the 
Pint  Arte,  #.  *.) 

Pannsuslt,  a  people  of  Arcadia,  apparently  en  the 
Laconian  frontier ;  but  the  extent  and  position  of  their 
territory  is  not  precisely  determined.  Thaeydidea 
soya  their  district  waa  under  the  subjection  of  Manti- 
nea,  and  near  Sciritis  of  Laconia  (6,  83).  But  Peo- 
aaniaa  aeema  rather  to  assign  the  Parrhasii  s  more 
western  sjtustion  ;  for  he  naraea  ae  their  lawns  Lyeo- 
satra,  Thocniaa,  Trapexue,  Act  cesium,  Msearea,  and 
Daaaa,  afl  of  which  were  to  the  west  and  northwest  of 
Megalopolia.    (Cramer**  Anc.  Qrttce,  tol.  8,  p.  860.) 

PiHHAsivs,  s  celebrated  painter,  son  and  pupil  of 
Bvsoor,  and  a  native  ef  Ephesus,  but  who  became 
eseutually  a  citizen  of  Athena,  having  been  presented 
with  the  freedom  of  that  place.  (Poet.,  Vit.  Thu., 
4 — htmu,  Catal.,  p.  148.)  The  period  when  be 
flourished  admits  of  some  discussion.  From  a  passage 
iu  Pliny  (88,  ft,  80)  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
about  the  ftftth  Olympiad;  and  Qumtilian  (19,  10) 
piecee  Parrhaaius  and  Zeuzia  about  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  producing,  in  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, the  weH-knewn  conversation  of  the  fanner  artist 
with  Socrates.  (Xtn.,  Mem.,  8,  10.)  Now  Socrates 
died  in  the  first  year  of  the  96th  Olympiad,  and  this 
date  fully  accords'  with  the  year  to  which  Parrhasius 
is  assigned  by  Pliny.  (SUUg,  Ditt  Art.,  t.  ».)— 
Parrhasius  raised  the  srt  of  painting  to  perfection  in 
all  that  is  exalted  and  essential.*  He  compared  his  three 
greet  predecessors  with  one  another,  rejected  what 
was  exceptionable,  and  adopted  what  waa  admirable 
in  each.  The  classic  invention  of  Pulygnotus,  the 
magic  tons  of  Apoltodoros,  and  the  exquisite  design 
of  Zeuxis,  were  all  united  iu  the  works  of  Parrhasius ; 
what  they  bad  produced  in  practice,  be  reduced  to 
theory  He  so  circumscribed  sod  defined,  ssys  Quin- 
tihan  (IS,  10),  all  the  powers  and  objects  of  art,  that 
he  was  termed  the  legislator:  and  all  contemporary 
and  subsequent  artists  adopted  bis  standard  of  divine 
and  heroic  proportions.  Psrrhaeius  gave,  in  fret,  to 
the  divine  and  heroic  character  in  painting  what  Poly- 
cletue  had  given  to  the  human  in  sculpture,  by  hia  Do- 
rvphorua,  namely,  a  canon  of  proportion.  Phidias  had 
d  iscovered  in  the  nod  of  the  Homeric  Jupiter  the  char- 
aoteriaticof  msjesty,  inclination  of  the  head:  this  hint- 
ed to  him  a  higher  elevation  of  the  neck  behind,  a  bolder 
protrusion  of  the  front,  and  the  increased  perpendicu- 
lar of  the  profile.  To  this  conception  Parrhasius  fixed 
a  maximum  ;  that  point  from  which  descends  the  ul- 
timate line  of  celestial  beauty,  the  angle  within  which 
moves  whatever  is  inferior,  beyond  which  what  is  por- 
tentous.— Parrhasius  himself  wss  aware  of  his  own 
ability :  be  assumed  the  appellation  of  the  "Elegant" 
('AlpoiiatTor),  and  styled  himself  the  "Prince  of 
Pointers,''  He  also  wrote  an  epigram  upon  himself 
,  1*£F-  **W>  'D  which  he  proclaimed  hia  birth- 


place, celebrated  his  father,  and  pretended  that  m  kin- 
self  the  art  of  painting  had  attained  to  perfection.  He 
likewise  declared  himself  to  be  descended  from  Apollo, 
and  carried  his  arrogance  so  far  as  to  dedicate  ha  owe 
portrait  in  a  temple  as  Mercury,  and  thus  receire  the 
adoration  of  the  multitude.    (TVmiir.,  14.)  He  won 
a  purple  robe  apd  >  golden  garland ;  he  carried  a  stiff 
wound  round  with  tendrils  of  gold,  and  his  sudsb 
were  bound  with  golden  straps.   (Mian,  V.  if.,  9, 
11.)   It  appears,  therefore,  that  Pliny  was  right  it 
styling  him  the  most  insolent  end  most  enogast  of 
artists.    (Pliny,  36,  10,  86.)   The  branch  of  irt  it 
which  Parrhasius  eminently  excelled  was  a  beastiM 
outline,  as  weU  in  form  aa  execution,  pertkulsnj  a 
the  extremities,  for,  says  Pliny,  when  compered  with 
himself,  the  intermediate  parte  were  inferior.  Ho 
fault  hero  censured  consisted,  according  to  Fnseb,  a 
an  affectation  of  smoothness  bordering  on  ineipidtty, 
in  something  effeminately  voluptuous,  which  abeoiM 
the  character  of  hia  bodies  and  the  idea  of  elastic  rig- 
our ;  and  this  Euphranor  seems  to  have  hinted  a, 
when,  on  comparing  his  own  Theseus  with  thet  of  Pn- 
rhaeiua,  he  pronounced  the  Ionian's  to  have  lei  <a 
roses,  his  own  on  beef :  emaecuiate  softness  wu  got, 
in  his  opinion,  the  proper  companion  of  the  eonteot, 
nor  flowery  freshness  of  colour  an  adequate  eabetitria 
for  the  sterner  tints  of  heroic  term.    One  of  the  moot 
celebrated  works  of  Parrhaaius  waa  hie  allegorici)  if 
ore  of  the  Athenian  people  or  Demos.   Pany  am 
that  it  represented  and  expressed,  in  an  equal  degree, 
art  the  good  and  had  qualities  of  the  Athenians  at  the 
same  time  ;  one  might  trace  the  changeable,  the  una- 
ble, the  kind,  the  unjust,  the  forgiving,  the  vara-gkri- 
one,  (ho  proud,  the  humble,  the  fierce,  and  the  trail 
How  all  these  contrasting  and  counteracting  qoshaa 
could  have  been  represented  at  the  same  time,  it  ■ 
difficult  to  conceive.    If  we  are  to  suppose  k  to  but 
been  e  single  figure,  it  is  very  certain  that  it  could » 
have  been  such  as  Pliny  has  described  it ;  for,  ezcejt 
by  symbols,  it  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  mesa 
of  art.    "  We  know,"  observes  Fuseli, "  that  the  pa- 
sonificetion  of  the  Athenian  Demos  was  an  object*! 
sculpture,  and  that  its  images  by  Lyeon  and  Leocbam 
were  publicly  set  up  ;  but  there  is  do  clew  to  deem 
whether  they  preceded  or  followed  the  conceit  of  Ptf- 
rbasras."    Pliny  enumerates  many  other  works  of 
this  eminent  painter ;  and  be  mentions  a  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Timanthea  of  Cythnua,  in  which  tbs 
former  was  beaten.    The  subject  of  the  picture  wss 
the  contest  between  Ulysses  and  Aiax :  and  the  pros! 
painter,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  the  judge*,  is  said 
to  have  remarked,  that  the  unfortunate  sou  of  Telsera 
waa  for  a  second  time,  in  the  same  cause,  defense1 
by  an  unworthy  rival    (A&ewau,  19,  p.  643.)  iter 
records  ahn  a  trial  of  skill  between  Parrhasius  ail 
Zeuxis  (turf.  Zeuxis),  in  which  the  letter  allowed  as 
grapea  to  have  been  surpassed  by  the  curtain  of  use 
former:  "this  contest,"  remarks  Fuseli,  "if  Dots 
frolic,  was  so  effort  of  puerile  dexterity."— The  story 
told  by  Seneca  of  Parrhaaius  having  crucified  in  old 
Olynthian  captive  when  about  to  paint  a  "Proas 
theus  chained,"  that  he  might  seize  from  nature  tbt 
true  expression  of  bodily  agony,  cannot  relate  to  this 
Parrhasius,  and  ia  probably  a  fiction :  it  is  nowhere 
to  be  found  but  in  the  "Controversies"  (5,  10)  of  the 
preceptor  of  Nero.    Olvntbue  was  taken  by  Philip  » 
the  second  yesr  of  the  108th  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  347, 
which  is  nearly  half  a  century  later  than  the  latest  ac- 
counts we  have  of  Parrhssins.    (Encyd.  Vs.  KhmL, 
vol.  17,  p.  887.  —  SiUif,  Diet.  Art,  t.  e— /We*, 
Lecture  on  Ancient  Art,  p.  40,  eefo.) 

Pi«THENlA,  s  name  given  at  one  period  to  a  cei 
tain  class  of  persons  at  Sparta,  wbose  history  is  s» 
follows :  The  absence  from  home  to  which  the  Lsee- 
deimoniana  had  bound  themselves,  during  the  Bret 
Meseeniaa  war  (lid.  Messenia),  became,  by  the  ate- 
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mciran  of  the  contest,  an  evil  threatening  the  exist- 
ence of  the  stale,  no  children  being  born  to  supply  the 
waste  of  w*r  and  natural  decay.    The  remedy  said  to 
have  been  adopted  was  a  strange  one,  highly  charac- 
teristic of  Lacedamwn,  and  each  m  no  other  people 
would  nave  used.   The  young  men  who  bad  come  to 
maturity  tines  the  beginning  of  the  war  were  free 
from  the  oath  which  kid  been  taken,  and  they  were 
sent  home  to  cohabit  promiscuously  with  the  marriage- 
able virgins.    Bat  even  at  Sparta  this  expedient  in 
sane  degree  ran  counter  to  the  popular  feelings. 
When  the  war  was  ended,  and  the  children  Of  this  ir- 
regular intercourse,  called  Parthenis  (Jitu  nrgmmm), 
had  attained  to  manhood,  they  round  themselves, 
though  bred  in  all  the  discipline  of  Lyeurgua,  becom- 
ing every  day  more  and  more  slighted.    Their  spirit 
was  high,  and  a  conspiracy  was  accordingly  formed  by 
them  against  the  state,  in  conjunction  with  the  Helots; 
but  the  public  authorities,  aware  of  the  existence  of 
disaffection  among  them,  obtained  information  of  ail 
their  plans,  by  means  of  certain  individuals  whom  they 
had  cauaed  to  join  the  Parthenhe,  and  to  pretend  to 
he  friendly  to  their  views.   The  festival  of  the  Hya- 
cintbia  was  selected  by  the  conspirators  as  the  day  for 
action ;  and  it  was  arranged,  that  when  Phalanthus,  their 
leader,  should  place  his  felt-cap  upon  bis  head,  this 
wse  to  be  the  signal  for  commencing.    The  appointed 
time  arrived,  ana  the  festival  had  begun,  when  a  pub- 
he  crier  coming  forth,  made  proclamation,  in  the  name 
of  the  magistrates,  that  "Phalanthus  should  not  put 
his  felt-cap  on  his  head"  (as)  eV  irsptflsfwu  mmfv  *n- 
Xovfov).    The  Pertbenie  immediately  perceived  that 
their  plot  waa  discovered,  and  were  soon  after  sent  off 
in  a  colony,  under  the  guidance  of  Phalanthus,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Tarentnm  in  Italy.    (Strut.,  879.) 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  so  much  ef  this  story  as 
relates  to  the  oath  taken  by  the  Spartans,  and  the 
sending  home  of  their  young  men,  is  a  mere  fiction. 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  would  seem  that  the 
emergencies  of  the  state  had  actually  induced  the 
Spartans  to  relax  the  rigour  of  their  principles,  by 
permitting  marriages  between  Spartan  women  and 
Laconisne  of  inferior  condition.    Tbeopontpus  (up. 
Atken.,  6,  p.  871)  says,  that  certain  of  the  Helot* 
were  selected  for  this  purpose,  who  were  afterward 
■emitted  to  the  franchise  under  a  peculiar  name  (ciren- 
smtoi).     Still,  however,  even  supposing  mat  the 
lumber  of  the  Spartans  was  thus  increased  by  a  con- 
ederable  body  of  new  citizens,  drawn  from  the  servile 
it  the  subject  class  of  Laeooians,  or  from  the  issue  of 
carriage*  formed  between  such  persons  and  Spartan 
somen,  it  would  nevertheless  remain  to  be  explain- 
d,  how  this  act  of  wise  liberality  could  be  connected 
vita,  that  discontent,  Which  is  uniformly  mentioned, 
ertsinly  not  without  some  historical  ground,  as  the 
cession  of  the  migration  to  Tarentnm.    And  this 
eems  inexplicable,  unless  we  suppose  that  a  distinc- 
on  was  made  between  the  new  and  the  old  citizens, 
rhich  provoked  a  part  of  the  former  to  attempt  a  rev- 
ision, and  compelled  the  government  to  adopt  one  of 
ic  usual  mesne  of  getting  rid  of  disaffected  and  tut- 
ilent  subjects.    (ThiTlwaU's  Greece,  vol.  i,  p. 868.) 
Paeth anion  Makc,  a  name  sometimes  given  to 
ist  part  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lies  on  the  right 
i  Egypt.    It  was  also  called  Itiaeum  Mare.  (Anm. 
far  cell.,  14,  8.  — Id.,  88,  16.)    Gregory  Nazianzea 
ties  the  seat  around  Cyprus  UapBevuav  vejUryof. 
>.,  19.) 

PxSTHisfrjsi,  I.  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the 
auric  Chersonese.  It  received  its  name  (VtapBivtm 
tpurfytov,  "  VfrgtV*  Promontory")  from  Ipnigenia's 
ivinsj  been  fabled  to  have  offered  up  here  her  human 
entices  to  the  Tauric  Diana.  It  is  now  called  Fe- 
ni  Bournon,  and  on  it  stands  the  monastery  of  St. 
eorge.  4,  Vl.—Buduff  ami  Af otter,  W*V- 

ri.  der  Oeogr-i  p.  888.)— IL  A  city  of  Mysia,  in 


the  territory  of  Troas.  (Xtn.,  Atuh.,  7,  8  — Pits, 
*,  30.) 

PakthsnIos,  I.  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  forming  the 
boundary  between  Paphlagonia  and  Bithynis,  ana  (sit- 
ing into  the  Euxine  to  toe  southwest  of  Amaatris. 
Strictly  speaking,  it  separates  Bithynis  from  Paphla- 
gonia only  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  being  else- 
where considerably  within  the  limit*  of  the  latter 
country.  The  modem  Greek  inhabitants  in  this  quar- 
ter call  it  the  Bar  tin;  the  Turkish  name  is  the  Do- 
ts.*. (ApoU.  Rhod.,  8,  938.— Xtn.,  Anti.,  6,  8.) 
The  Greek  nsme  of  this  river  was  very  probably  a 
corruption  ef  the  original  appellation,  or,  rather,  ha 
adaptation  of  it  to  a  Grecian  ear ;  and  the  nsme  Pnr- 
thene*  (napdevm,  Anon.  Ptripi,  p.  8)  would  seem 
to  be  an  intermediate  form.  The  Greeks,  who  war* 
never  at  a  loss  for  explanations  derived  from  their 
national  mythology,  made  the  stream  obtain  its  titze 
of  Psrtheniue  (Vtrgin't  Alter)  from  the  circumstance 
of  Diana's  having  delighted  to  bathe  in  its  pore  water* 
and  hunt  alone  its  banks.  (Apoll.  RM.,l.e. — SchoL 
mi  Apoll.  Rhoi.,  I.  e.  — Staph.  By*.,  #.  t—Anan. 
Peripl.,  p.  70.) — II.  A  mountain  in  Arcadia,  forming 
the  limit  between  that  country  and  Argelit,  and  lying 
to  the  east  of  Tegea.  (Strado,  876.— Pautan.,  8,  6. 
—Lie.,  34,  96.)  It  Was  on  this  mountain  that  Pan 
was  said  to  have  appeared  to  Phidippides,  the  Athe- 
nian courier,  who  was  sent  to  Spsrta  to  solicit  succour 
against  the  Persians.  (Hired.,  6,  10?.— AptUod.,  8, 
7,  4.)  It  still  retains  the  name  of  Partheni.  (Crt- 
mtr't  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  8)  p.  294.)— III.  A  river  ef 
EUa,  to  the  east  of  the  Herpinetfea,  and,  like  it,  s  trib- 
utary of  the  Alpheu*.  On  its  bank*  lay  the  town  ef 
Epina.  (Pautan,  6,  81  Slrab.,  856.)— IV.  A  na- 
tive ef  Nicaa,  in  Asia  Miaor,  taken  prisoner  by  Cinsa 
in  the  war  with  Mithradates  (B.C.  SI),  and  brought  at 
Rome,  where  he  instructed  Virgil  in  Greek.  Suidas 
states  that  be  lived  till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Tibe- 
rius. The  same  lexicographer  inform*  us  that  he 
gained  his  freedom  bn  account  of  his  learning.  Of 
tile  numerous  work*  written  by  Parth en ius,  only  on* 
now  remains.  It*  title  is  Uepl  ipuntcCrv  irafhtftirot 
("  Off  Amatory  Affection*"),  and  it  is  addressed  to  Cor- 
nelius Gal  I  us,  the  elegiac  poet.  It  is  a  collection  of 
thirty,  six  erotic  tales,  ell  of  a  melancholy  cast  At 
the  period  when  he  wrote,  the  corruption  of  taste  had 
not,  a*  yet,  become  strongly  marked,  and  hence  he  may 
almost  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  classic  Greek  writers. 
Virgil  and  Ovid  have  Imitated  him.  He  has  preserv- 
ed Tor  us  some  interesting  extracts  from  various  an- 
cient poets,  especially  those  of  the  elegiac  claaa ;  as, 
for  example,  Alexander  the  /Etolian,  and  Euphorion 
of  Chalcia.  (Le  Bean,  Mem-  it  PActd.  dee  Inter., 
ate.,  Tel.  34,  p.  68,  tefq.)  The  ancients  cite  other 
works  of  Psrthenius,  such  *s  his  Metamorphose*, 
which,  perls  pa,  first  suggested  to  Ovid  the  idea  of 
his  mythologies  I  poem.  If  any  reliance  is  to  be  placed 
on  a  marginal  note  in  a  Milan  manuscript,  the  Mort- 
rans  of  Virgil  is  a  there  imitation  of  one  or  the  poems 
ef  Psrthenius.  (Vote,  ie  Poet.  Gr.,  p.  70.)  The 
best  edition  of  this  writer  is  that  of  Passow,  Lip*., 
1880,  lSmo.  There  is  only  one  MS.  of  Psrthenius 
(But,  Bpiit.  Crit.,  p.  168,  308),  from  which  the 
early  edition*  often  depart  without  any  necessity. 
Passow  ha*  made  this  MS.  the  basis  of  Us  edition. 
(SckSU,  Hut.  hit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  48,  *«?«.) 

PiaTrtsiSow,  a  celebrated  temple  at  Athens,  on  the 
summit  of  the  Acropolis,  and  sacred  to  Minerva,  the 
virgin -goddess  (tropftrvoc,  "  Virgin*).  It  occupied  the 
site  of  an  older  temple,  also  dedicated  to  Minerva,  and 
which  was  denominated  Hecatompeden  OExaro/Mr*- 
dov),  from  its  having  been  one  hundred  feet  square. 
This  earlier  temple  waa  destroyed  in  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, and  the  splendid  structure  of  the  Parthenon, 
enlarged  and  modelled  after  a  more  perfect  plan,  arose 
in  it*  place.   In  beanty  and  grandeur  it  surpassed  ail 
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ither  building*  of  the  kind,  and  waa  constructed  en- 
tirely of  Pentelie  marble.  It  was  built  during  the 
aplendid  era  of  Pericles,  and  the  expense  of  its  erec- 
tion waa  eslirasted  at  six  thousand  talents.  The  ar- 
chitects were  Ictinus  and  Calliatratue,  sod  the  work 
waa  adorned  with  sculptures  from  the  hand  of  Phidiss 
and  hie  scholars.  The  following  animated  descrip- 
.ion,  by  a  modem  scholar,  may  afford  some  idea  of 
Che  appearance  presented  by  this  splendid  edifice  in 
the  dsys  of  its  glory. — "Let  us  here  suppose  our- 
selves aa  joining  that  splendid  procession  of  minstrels, 
priests,  and  victims,  of  horsemen  and  of  chariots, 
wb.eh  ascended  the  Acropolis  at  the  quinquennial  so- 
lemuity  of  the  great  Psnalbenaw.  Aloft,  above  the 
heeds  of  the  train,  the  sacred  Peplus,  raised  and 
stretched  like  a  sail  upon  a  mast,  waves  in  the  air :  it 
is  variegated  with  an  embroidered  tiaaue  of  battles,  of 
giants,  and  of  gods :  it  will  be  carried  to  the  temple 
of  the  Minerva  Poliaa  in  the  citadel,  whose  statue  it 
is  intended  to  adorn.  In  the  bright  season  of  sum- 
mer, on  the  twenty- eighth  dsy  of  the  Athenian  month 
Hecatombs; on,  let  us  mount  with  this  procession  to 
the  western  slope  of  tho  Acropolis.  Towards  the  ter- 
mination of  ita  course  we  sre  brought  in  face  of  a 
colossal  fabric  of  white  marble,  which  crowns  the 
brow  of  the  steep,  and  stretches  itself  from  north  to 
south  serosa  the  whole  western  part  of  the  citadel, 
which  is  about  170  feet  in  breadth.  The  centre  of 
this  fabric  consists  of  a  portico  60  feet  broad,  and 
formed  of  six  fluted  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  raised 
upon  four  steps,  and  intersected  by  a  road  passing 
through  the  midst  of  the  columns,  which  are  30  feet  in 
height,  and  support  a  noble  pediment.  From  this  por- 
tico two  wings  project  about  30  feet  to  the  west,  each 
leaving  three  columns  on  the  side  nearest  the  portico 
in  the  centre.  The  architectural  mouldings  of  the 
fabric  glitter  in  the  aun  with  brilliant  tinta  of  red  and 
blue :  in  the  centre  the  coffers  of  its  soffits  sre  span- 
gled with  stars,  and  the  ante)  of  the  wings  sre  fringed 
with  an  axon  embroidery  of  ivy-leaf.  We  paaa  along 
the  avenue  lying  between  the  two  central  columna  of 
the  portico,  and  through  a  corridor  leading  from  it,  and 
formed  by  three  Ionic  columna  on  each  hand,  and  are 
brought  in  front  of  five  doors  of  bronze;  the  central 
one,  which  is  the  loftiest  snd  broadest,  being  imme- 
diately before  us.  This  structure  which  we  sre  de- 
scribing is  the  PrapyUui,  or  vestibule  of  the  Athenian 
citsdel.  It  is  built  of  Pentelie  marble.  In  the  yesr 
B.C.  487  it  waa  commenced,  and  waa  completed  by 
the  architect  Moesiclee  in  five  years  from  that  time. 
Its  termination,  therefore,  coincides  very  nesrly  with 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesisn  war.  We 
will  now  imagine  that  the  great  bronze  doom  of 
which  we  have  spoken  are  thrown  bsck  upon  their 
hinges,  to  admit  the  riders  and  charioteers,  and  all 
that  long  and  magnificent  array  of  the  Panathenaic 
procession,  which  stretches  bsck  from  this  spot  to  the 
area  of  the  Agora,  at  the  western  foot  of  the  citadel. 
We  behold  through  this  vista  the  Interior  of  the  Athe- 
nian Acropolis.  We  pass  under  the  gateway  before 
us,  and  enter  ita  precincts,  surrounded  on  all  aidea  by 
massive  walls  :  we  tread  the  soil  on  which  the  great- 
eat  men  of  the  ancient  world  have  walked,  and  behold 
buildings  ever  admired  and  imitated,  but  never  equal- 
led in  beauty.  We  behold  before  and  around  us  al- 
most  a  city  of  statues,  raised  upon  marble  pedestals, 
the  works  of  noble  sculptors,  of  Phidias  snd  Polycle- 
tos,  >f  Alesmenes,  and  Praxiteles,  and  Myron ;  and 
commemorating  the  virtues  of  benefactors  of  Athens, 
or  representing  the  objects  of  her  worship:  we  see 
innumerable  altars  dedicated  to  heroes  and  gods ;  we 
perceive  large  alaba  of  white  marble  inscribed  with 
the  records  of  Athenian  history,  with  civil  contracts 
and  articles  of  peace,  with  memorials  of  honours 
•warded  to  patriotic  citizens  or  munificent  stran- 
gers.   Proceeding  a  little  farther,  sre  have,  on  our 


left,  raised  on  a  high  base,  a  huge  statue  of  brans, 
the  labour  of  Phidias.    It  is  seventy  feet  in  heigat, 
and  looks  towards  the  west,  upon  the  Aieoptgiit, 
the  Agors,  and  the  Pnyx.  and  tar  away  over  tittMp- 
an  Sea.    It  is  armed  with  a  long  spear  and  mil 
shield,  and  beers  a  helmet  on  ita  bead ;  ths  point  of 
the  lsnce  and  the  crest  of  the  casque,  appearing  sbon 
the  loftiest  building  of  the  Acropolis,  sre  visible  to 
the  sailor  who  approaches  Athens  from  Senium.  This 
is  Minerva  Promackue,  the  champion  of  A  then,  who, 
looking  down  from  her  lofty  eminence  in  the  cita- 
del, seems,  by  her  attitude  and  her  accoutrement!,  Is 
promise  protection  to  the  city  beneath  ber,  and  to 
bid  defiance  to  ita  enemies.    Passing  onward  to  us 
right,  we  arrive  in  front  of  the  great  marble  temple, 
which  atanda  on  the  most  elevated  ground  of  the 
Acropolis.    We  see  eight  Doric  columns  of  huge  di- 
mensions elevsted  on  •  platform,  seconded  by  three 
steps  at  ita  western  front.    It  has  the  ssme  number  af 
columns  on  the  east,  and  seventeen  on  each  side.  At 
either  end,  above  the  eight  columns,  ia  a  loft;  pedi- 
ment, extending  to  a  length  of  eighty  feet,  end  fur- 
niahed  with  nearly  twenty  figures  of  superhuman  list 
The  group  which  we  see  before  ns,  at  the  western 
end,  represents  the  contest  of  Minervs  with  Neptum 
for  the  soil  of  Athens ;  the  other,  above  the  enten 
front,  exhibits  the  birth  of  the  Athenian  goddess.  Be- 
neath  the  cornice,  which  rangea  on  all  sides  of  lis 
temple,  ia  the  frieze,  divided  into  compartments  by  ■ 
alternating  aeries  of  triglyphs  and  metopes,  the  litis 
of  which  are  ninety-two  in  number,  namely,  fouitea 
on  either  front,  and  thirty-two  on  each  flank ;  they  is 
a  little  more  than  four  feet  square,  and  are  oecopui 
by  one  or  more  figures  in  high  relief;  they  repress! 
the  actions  of  the  goddess,  to  whom  the  temple  a 
dedicated,  and  of  the  heron,  especially  those  iat 
were  natives  of  Athens,  who  fought  under  her  protss- 
tion  and  conquered  by  her  assistance.    They  aie  the 
works  of  Phidiss  and  his  scholars ;  snd,  together  silk 
the  pediments  at  the  two  fronts,  may  be  regarded  ■ 
offering  a  history  in  sculpture  of  the  most  remartit* 
subjects  contained  in  the  mythology  of  Athens.  At- 
tached to  the  temple,  beneath  each  of  the  melope»» 
the  eastern  front,  hang  round  shields  covered  silk 
gold ;  below  them  sre  inscribed  the  names  of  thess 
who  dedicated  them  aa  offerings  to  Minerva,  in  te* 
tnony  of  their  gratitude  for  the  victories  they  hid  wee; 
the  spoils  of  which  they  shared  with  her,  ss  she  pa- 
took  in  the  labours  which  achieved  them.   The  men- 
bers  of  the  building  shove  specified  are  enriebed  via 
a  profusion  of  vivid  colours,  which  throw  around  tas 
fabric  a  joyful  and  festive  beauty,  admirably  hirrooo> 
ting  with  the  brightness  and  transparency  of  the  * 
mospbere  that  encircle*  it.    The  cornice  of  the  pet- 
ments  it  decorated  with  painted  ovoli  and  arrow; 
coloured  maunders  twine  along  its  annulets  snd  beadi; 
and  honeysuckle  ornaments  wind  beneath  them ;  us 
pediments  themselves  sre  studded  with  disks  of  veriest 
hoes ;  the  triglyphs  of  the  frieze  are  streaked  with  una 
which  terminate  in  plate-bands  and  gutue  of  szure  dye; 
gilded  festoons  bang  on  the  architrave  below  them.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  a  very  erroneous  ides  to  regis! 
this  temple  which  we  sre  describing  merely  ss  us 
best  school  of  architecture  in  the  world.   It  was  els) 
the  noblest  museum  of  sculpture,  snd  the  richest  gal 
lery  of  painting.   We  ascend  by  three  steps,  wbiet 
lead  to  the  door  of  the  temple  at  the  postkum  or  we* 
end,  and  stand  beneath  the  roof  of  the  peristyle 
Here,  before  the  end  of  the  cells,  and  also  st  the  pro 
naoa  or  eastern  front,  is  s  range  of  six  columns,  stand 
ing  upon  a  level  raised  above  that  of  the  peristv le  by 
two  steps.    The  cells  itself  is  entered  by  one  door  * 
the  west  snd  another  at  the  east :  it  is  divided  into 
two  compartments  of  unequal  size,  by  s  wall  running 
from  north  to  sooth ;  of  which,  the  western  or  smaller 
chamber  is  called  the  Opisthedomus,  and  serves  m 
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the  treasury  of  Athene;  the  eastern  it  the  temple 

EDperly  so  called :  it  contains  the  colossal  statue  of 
inerva,  the  work  of  Phidias,  composed  of  ivory  and 
cold,  tod  is  peculiarly  termed,  from  that  circumstance, 
the  Parthenon,  or  Residence  of  the  Virgin  Goddess, 
a  name  by  which,  however,  the  whole  building  is  more 
frequently  described."  ( Wardtwortk't  Greece,  p,  136, 
ttgq.) — The  statue  of  Minerva,  to  which  allusion  has 
just  been  made,  was  99  feet  high.    It  was  ornamented 
with  gold  to  the  amount  of  40  talents  according  to 
Thocydides,  but  according  to  Philochoras  44  talents, 
or  about  $465,000.    Of  this,  however,  it  was  stri| 
by  Laehares,  somewhat  more  than  a  century  ai 
quarter  after  the  death  of  Pericles. — This  magnificent 
temple  hsd  resisted  aH  the  outrages  of  time,  had  been 
in  turn  converted  into  a  Christian  church  and  a  Turk- 
ish mosqne;  but  still  subsisted  entire  when  Spon 
end  Wheeler  visited  Attica  in  1676.    It  was  in  the 
year  1687  that  the  Venetians  besieged  the  citadel  of 
Athens,  under  the  command  of  General  Kooigsberg. 
A  bomb  felt  most  unluckily  on  the  devoted  Parthenon, 
set  fire  to  the  powder  which  the  Turks  hsd  msde  there- 
in, end  thus  the  roof  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the 
whole  building  almost  reduced  to  ruins.    The  Vene- 
tian general,  being  afterward  desirous  of  carrying  off 
the  statue  of  Minerva,  which  bad  adorned  the  pedi- 
ment, bad  it  removed ;  thereby  assisting  in  the  deface- 
ment of  the  place,  without  any  good  result  to  himself, 
for  the  group  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  shsitered  to 
pieces.  Since  this 'period,  every  man  of  taste  must 
neve  deplored  the  demolition  of  this  noble  structure, 
end  the  enlightened  travellers  who  have  visited  the 
•pot  have  successively  published  engravings  of  its  re- 
mains.  One  of  the  first  of  these  was  Le  Roy,  in  hie 
JtHMs  of  Greece;  after  him-  came  Stuart,  who,  pos- 
sessing great  pecuniary  means,  surpassed  his  prede- 
cessor in  producing  a  beautiful  and  interesting  work  on 
lac  Athenian  antiquities.    Chandler,  and  other  travel- 
lers in  Greece,  have  also  described  what  came  under 
their  eye  of  the  remains  of  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
many  modols  have  likewise  been  executed.    But,  not 
content  with  these  srtistical  labours  and  publications, 
more  recent  travellers  have  borne  away  with  them  the 
actual  spoils  of  the  Parthenon.    The  foremost  of  these 
was  Lord  Elgin,  who,  about  the  year  1800,  removed  a 
variety  of  the  matchless  friezes,  statues,  dec.,  which 
were  purchased  of  him  by  parliament  on  the  part  of 
the  nation,  and  now  form  ibe  most  valuable  and  inter- 
seting  portion  of  the  British  Museum.    This  act  of 
Lord  Elgin's  called  forth  at  the  time  severe  snimad- 
rersion,  though  it  is  now  well  known  that  there  was 
mminent  danger  of  those  relics  of  art  being  totally 
lestroyed  by  the  wanton  barbarism  of  the  Turks  and 
■there.    (Elme's  Dictionary  of  the  Fine  Art*,  *.  v. 
Oartkenon.) 

P>bthehof.sus,  son  of  Milanion  (according  to 
ovne.  of  Mars)  and  Atalsnts.  He  was  one  of  the 
even  chieftains  who  engaged  in  the  Theban  war. 
fid.  Eteocles  and  Polynices.)  He  was  slain  by  Am- 
bidicus,  or,  as  others  stale,  by  Periclymenus.  (Apol- 
tel.,  3,  6,  8. — Consult  Heyne,  ad  loc) 

Pabthchopc,  one  of  the  Sirens.   ( Vid.  Neapolis.) 

Pakthia,  called  by  Strebo  and  Arrisn  Partbysss 
TlapOvaia),  waa  originally  a  small  extent  of  country  to 
la  southeast  of  the  Caspian  See,  of  a  mountainous  and 
sndy  character,  with  here  and  there,  however,  a  fruit- 
tl  plain,  and  regarded  as  forming,  under  the  Persian 
way,  one  satrapy  with  the  province  of  Hyrcania,  which 
ijr  to  the  west  of  it.  The  inhabitants,  a  nomadic 
ice,  were  of  Scythian  descent.  Under  the  sucees- 
>rs  of  Alexander,  the  Parthian  Arsacea,  a  man  of  ob- 
jure origin  but  great  military  talents,  succeeded  in 
tunding  a  separate  kingdom,  which  gradually  extend- 
I  itself,  under  those  who  came  after  him,  until  it 
mcbed  the  Euphrates,  comprehendingthe  fairest  prov- 
tees  of  the  old  Persian  monarchy.  This  new  empire 


took  the  nsme  of  Parthian  from  the  country  where  m 
first  srose,  and,  in  its  fullest  extent,  reached  to  the 
Indus  on  the  esst,  the  Tigris  on  the  west,  the  Mare 
Erythreuin  on  the  south,  and  the  range  of  Caucasus, 
together  with  a  portion  of  Scythia,  on  the  north.  The 
primitive  Par  this  was  now  regsrded,  under  the  nsme 
of  Parthyene,  aa  the  royal  province,  and  contained 
Hecatompylos,  the  cspital,  until  succeeded  by  Ctesj- 
phon,  of  the  whole  empire.  The  Parthian  empire 
lasted  from  B.C.  266  to  A.D.  226.  Its  history  may 
be  divided  into  three  periods. — First  Period,  from 
B.C.  266  to  B.C.  130.  During  this  period  the  Par- 
thiana  were  engaged  in  almost  continual  struggles 
with  the  Syrian  kings.  Under  Mithrsdates  I.,  the 
fifth  or  sixth  in  succession  from  Arsacea  I.,  the  do- 
minions of  the  Parthian  kings  were  extended  as  fsr  a* 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Indus  j  and  Demetrius  II., 
king  of  Syria,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  about 
B.C.  140.  Mithrsdates  waa  succeeded  by  Phrastee 
II..  whoae  dominions  were  invsded  by  Antiochus  Si- 
detes,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Demetrius.  Anti- 
ochus met  with  considerable  success  st  first,  but  he 
was  afterward  cut  off  with  all  his  army,  about  B.C. 
130,  and  Partbia  waa  from  this  time  entirely  delivered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Syrisn  kings.  {Joteph.,  Ant. 
Jud ,  13,  8.—  Appian,  Bell.  Syr.,  68.)— Second  Period, 
from  B.C.  180  to  B.C.  63.  During  the  esrly  part  of 
this'  period,  the  Parthians  were  constantly  engaged  in 
war  with  the  nomadio  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  who,  af- 
ter the  destruction  of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bsctris, 
attempted  to  obtain  possession  of  the  western  parts  of 
Asia.  Phrsstes  II.  and  his  successor  Artabsnus  fell 
in  battle  against  these  invaders;  but  their  farther 
progress  was  effectually  stopped  by  Mithradatea  U., 
who  met,  however,  with  a  powerful  rival  in  Tigranes, 
king  of  Armenia.  Tigranes  obtained  possession  of 
some  of  the  western  provinces  of  the  Parthian  em- 
pire ;  but,  after  his  overthrow  by  the  Romans,  the  Par- 
thians acquired  their  former  power,  and  were  brought 
into  immediate  contact  with  Rome.  —  Third  Period, 
from  B.C.  A3  to  A.D.  226.  This  period  comprises 
the  wsrs  with  the  Romans.  The  invasion  of  Crassus, 
during  the  reign  of  Orodes,  terminated  in  the  death  of 
the  Roman  general  and  the  destruction  of  his  army, 
B.C.  63.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  the  Parthi- 
ans obtained  a  great  increase  of  power.  They  invaded 
Syria  in  the  following  year,  but  were  driven  back  by 
Cassius.  In  the  war  between  Cesar  and  Pompey 
they  took  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  after  the  death  of 
Casar  they  sided  with  Brutus  and  Csssius.  Orodes,' 
at  the  instigation  of  Labienus,  sent  an  army  into  Syria 
commanded  by  Pacorus  and  Labienus,  but  they  were, 
defeated  the  following  year  by  Ventidius,  B.C.  48, 
snd  sgain  in  B-C.  38.  In  B.C.  37,  Orodes  waa  mur- 
dered by  his  son  Phraates  IV.,  an  ambitions  and  ener- 
getic prince,  who,  as  soon  as  he  obtained  the  throne, 
made,  great  preparations  for  renewing  the  war  with  the 
Romans.  Antony  marched  into  Media  against  him, 
but  was  obliged  to  retire  with  greet  loss.  Phraates, 
however,  was  unable  to  follow  up  his  victory,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  to  contend  with  Tiridatea,  a  formi- 
dable competitor  for  the  Parthian  throne.  After  an 
obstinate  struggle,  Tiridatea  was  defeated  (B.C.  25), 
but  he  contrived  to  get  into  his  power  the  youngest 
son  of  Phraates,  with  whom  he  fled  to  Rome,  and  be- 
sought the  sid  of  Augustus.  Menaced  by  a  Roman 
invaaion,  and  in  danger  from  a  large  part  of  his  own 
subjects,  Phraates  willingly  made  greet  concessions  to 
Augustus.  He  sent  four  of  his  sons  to  Rome  as  hos- 
tages, and  restored  to  Augustus  the  Roman  standsrds 
which  bad  been  taken  on  the  defeat  of  Crassus,  aa 
event  which  is  frequently  alluded  to  by  the  poets  of 
the  Augustan  age.  The  history  of  Partbia  after  this 
becomes  of  less  importance,  and  is  little  more  than  a 
record  of  civil  wars  and  revolts,  which  tended  greatly 
to  diminish  the  power  of  this  once  formidsble  empire ; 
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aod  ii  mi  the  gnat  object  of  Roman  policy  to  rapport, 
MrnacbM  pouibde,  pretender*  to  the  tbrorse,  eird  trrero- 
by  prevent  all  offeneive  operations  on  the  put  of  (he  Psr- 
tadan*.  Tha  greet  subject  of  oonleotioo  between  the 
Romam  and  Parthiaea  wu  tbe  kingdom  of  Anoeoia, 
which  had  monarch*  of  iu  own,  aod  was  nominally  in- 
set Us  mien  wen  always  appointed  either 


by  the  Parthian  or  the  Romans,  and  tooattempu  of 
each  nation  to  place  it*  own  dependant*  on  the  throne, 
led  to  incessant  wan  between  them.  In  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  ware  converted 
into  Roman  province*,  and  a  new  king  of  the  Parthi- 
an* was  appointed  by  the  emperor.  Under  Hadrian, 
however,  the  cooquered  territory  waa  given  up,  and  the 
Bophratea  again  became  the  boundary  of  Parthia. 
The  two  nations  now  remained  at  peace  with  each 
ether  until  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelios  and  Lucia* 
Vara*.  Caseins,  the  general  of  Verne,  met  with  gnat 
erase***  in  the  war,  and  at  length  took  and  almost  de- 
stroyed the  powerful  ehy  of  Seleoeia  on  the  Tigris, 
A.D.  166.  Under  tbe  reign  of  Volsgessa  IV.,  the 
Parthian  dominions  were  invaded  by  Septimiau  Sever- 
as,  who  took  Cteeiphoo  and  several  other  important 
places,  A.D.  It*,  and  annexed  to  the  Roman  empire 
the  important  province  of  Oarhoene.  CancaHa  fol- 
lowed Bp  the  successes  of  his  father ;  and  though  Ma- 
etrinue,  who  came  after  him,  nude  a  disgraceful  peace 
with  the  Parthian*,  their  power  had  beeoate  greatly 
weakened  by  the  conquest*  of  Vera*,  Severus,  and 
Oaraealla. — Artaxerxee,  who  had  served  with  great 
reputation  m  tbe  army  of  Ana  baa  iu,  the  laat  kitag  of 
Parthia,  took  advantage  of  the  weakened  elate  of  the 
monarchy  to  found  a  new  dynaetv.  He  represented 
himself  aa  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia, 
•ad  called  open  the  Persians  to  recover  their  independ- 
ence. The  call  waa  readily  responded  to:  a  large 
Persian  army  waa  collected  j  the  Parthian*  wen  do- 
nated in  three  great  battles,  and  Artaxeriea  succeed- 
ed to  all  tbe  dominion*  of  the  Parthian  kings,  and  be- 
aame  the  founder  of  the  new  Persian  empire,  which  i* 
usually  known  a*  that  of  the  Baaaanidea.  (  Vid.  Artax- 
enes  IV.—Bneyel.  Ue.  Knowi.,  vol.  If,  p.  St*.)— 
The  Parthian*,  a*  we  have  already  wanrked,  were  of 
Scythian  origin ;  and,  according  to  Justin  (41,  1), 
their  name  signified,  in  the  Scythian  language, 
*»**d"  or  "exile*."  Isidoru*  makes  the  same  state- 
ment, and  adds,  that  they  were  driven  out  of  Scythre 
by  domestic  strife.  (Orig.,  10,  3,  44.—  Compare 
WaU,  V order-  and  MiUttAmen,  p.  64ft,  in  noli*.) 
The  mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  their  cavalry  waa  pe- 
culiar, and  well  calculated  to  annoy.  When  apparent- 
ly in  full  retreat,  they  would  turn  round  on  their  ateed* 
and  disc  Hare*  their  arrows  with  the  meat  unerring  ac- 
curacy ;  and  hence,  to  borrow  the  laagoege  of  an  an- 
cient writer,  it  was  victory  to  them  if  a  counterfeited 
fight  throw  their  pars  ears  into  disorder.  (Plut.,  Vat. 
Crow.,  84.— floret.,  Of.,  1,  It,  II. — H.  *».,  2..1S, 
17.— Luce*,  I,  389  — HcrodUn.,  3,  4,  30.) 

Paar htenb,  toe  original,  and  wb*etmeotty  the  roy- 
al, province  of  Parthia.  (Via",  remark*  near  the  eonv- 
aebcement  of  the  preceding  article.) 

PatTines  or  Paaraaoaa  (P/of),  a  branch  of  0**> 
onus,  running  off  to  the  southwest,  and  separating 
Cappadocia  from  Armenia.  On  the  confine*  of  Cap- 
padocia  the  name  waa  changed  to  Scordieeos :  it  ben 
united  with  the  chain  of  Antitaurav,  and  both  stretched 
Onward  to  the  west  and  southwest  through  Cappado- 
cia. Tbe  highest  elevation  ia  this  range  was  Moo*  At- 
opus.  Ptolemy  gives  (be  name  of  Paryardea,  in  par- 
ticular, to  that  part  of  the  chain  in  whkh  tbe  Edphra- 
tea  and  Araxea  took  their  rise ;  but  Ptmv  calls  this 
Capotes.    (Pftn.,  5,  37  —  Strtbo,  838.) 

Paarains,  a  Persian  princess,  queen  of  Darin* 
Oenue,  by  whom  she  bad  Artaxerxes  Maemon  and 
Oyrua  the  younger,  the  latter  of  whom  was  her  fa- 
vourite. (Am.,  Am*.,  1, 1.)  She  fat  tupraeentod  aa 


every  cruel  woman,  and  wreaked  bar  vertge>rice,u  ur 
as  she  waa  able,  on  all  who  had  been  inilnuMuud  ia 
the  fall  and  death  of  her  son.  One  of  the  principal 
sufferer*  waa  the  eaaaach  Mesahalaa,  wbo  had  cut  of 
the  head  and  right  hand  of  Cyrus  by  order  of  Arte* 
ansa.  She  also  poteoaed  Statin,  the  wife  of  tee 
king.  (PUt.,  Vit.  Arum.,  17.)  Von  Hamraar  mike* 
the  Persian  name  to  have  been  Perieeie,  i,  e., "  Pan- 
born."  <  Witn.  Jahrb.,  vol.  8,  p.  394.)  Strebo,  at 
the  other  band  (a  very  poor  authority  iu  such  a  mean). 
aaya  that  tbe  original  Persian  name  wu  Pur  ant 
(Strab.,  786.— Aim-,  mi  Cut.,  p.  186.) 

PasiaeiDJB,  aometimee  written  Peteergeia,  ui 
also,  but  only  by  Ptolemy  and  Solium,  Paaarsaaa,! 
very  ancient  city  of  Persia,  and  lbs  royal  random 
previous  to  the  founding  of  Peraepolis.  Some  daf- 
ferenco  of  opinion  baa  existed  relative  to  iu  utt, 
but,  from  tbe  accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  other  writers, 
it  would  appear  to  have  stood  to  the  aoutaeta  el 
Peraapolie,  and  near  the  confines  of  Carmania.  (Jfia 
nert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6.  pt.  3,  p.  639.— Bear,  ad  Cut. 
p.  1 18.)  Hence  Moner  ia  wrong  in  fixing  the  pMUcs 
of  this  place  at  the  modem  Mtmrgtub  (vol.  1,  p.  M6), 
which  bee  to  the  north  of  Penepoue,  ao  error  w  abie* 
no.  Pasai 


be  ia  followed  by  Malte-Bmn.    Parargade  wu  snuta 
in  Cosle-Peraia,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Cyrus  or  Keen 
(Stroke,  738),  a  cireumatoooe  which  would  wen  a 
point  to  the  mod  era  Peas  or  Pass  aa  occcupytng  ia 
site.   (Compare  the  remarks  of  Lateen,  in  End  test 
Orutert  Encydopaau,  e.  v.  Pawgaia.)  Itwwas 
to  have  owed  iu  origin  to  a  camp  which  remained  a 
tha  spot  when  Cyras  defeated  Aslysgce,  and  the  mat 
of  the  city  baa  been  explained  aa  signifying  "the  caw 
of  tha  Persians  "   (8ttfk.  By*.,  t.  ».— Cart,  8,  «.- 
Strebe,  7*0.)    Laaaca,  however,  says  that  it  asm 
"  the  treasury  of  the  Persian*. '*   Hera  Cyras,  i*  ft* 
boile  a  troaaury,  and  erected  hie  own  toinb  in  u  tip 
cent  park.    Strabo  (7*0)  and  Arrian  (6, 30)  bsregins 
a  description  of  this  sepulchre,  taken  from  the  wertd  i 
Arieoobulue,  wbo  had  visited  the  spot.    According  a 
their  accounts,  the  Urate  was  roteated  in  a  weU-wiiaai 
park,  sad  sarroooded  by  numerous  tree*.   The  lew 
pert  of  it,  which  waa  solid,  was  of  a  quadruples 
•haps,  and  above  it  waa  a  chamber  built  of  stone,  sat 
an  entrance  ao  very  narrow  that  a  person  of  thin  tei 
pliant  make  could  anno  pas*  through.  Aruiobola 
entered  this  chamber  by  the  command  of  Aleisoea 
and  found  In  it  a  golden  couch, «  table  with  cap 
opon  it,  a  golden  coffin,  and  many  beautiful  gamer* 
swords,  and  chains.  Ariatobulue  aaya,  that  the  inscrip 
tioo  on  the  tomb  was,  "Oh  man,  I  am  Cyrus,  wbo  re- 
quired sovereignty  for  tbe  Persians,  and  wu  King  d 
Asia.  Do  net  thea  grudge  me  ibis  monument."  Tim 
wen  certain  Magi  appointed  to  guard  this  tomb,  wis 
received  every  day  a  sheep,  and  a  certain  quutitj  d 
wine  aod  wheat,  and  also  a  bone  every  raoaiii  u  u 
offering  to  Cyras.   This  tomb  waa  plundered  dunce 
the  lifetime  of  Alexander  by  some  robbers,  wbo  cirt«l 
off  everything  except  the  couch  and  the  coffin  —Ac- 
cording u>  Plutarch,  tbe  Itinera  of  Persia  were  ease*- 
crated  at  Pasargadre  by  the  Magi.    ( Vit.  Artex .  3  Y- 
Thoee  modem  travellers  who  make  Mmtrgem*  cerre 
spoixl  to  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pasargadre,  hire  d* 
eoverod  a  building  in  the  plain  which  they  ban  >» 
aginsd  to  be  the  tomb  of  Cyme.    This  building  » 
called  by  the  people  of  tbe  country  "Xear  Jfedea 
Suleiman,"  i.  *.,  ton  lamb  of  the  mother  of  Soloraos 
and  tbe  description  given  by  Sir  Robert  K.  Potter 
(Trestle,  vol.  I,  p.  498)  corresponds  in  many  parties- 
Ian  to  that  of  Arrian  and  Sua  bo.   The  tomb  ceotau* 
no  inscription,  but  on  a  pillar  in  tbe  neigfabouibvat 
then  i*  a  caneifcena  inscription,  which  Grotefead.  a 
an  eeesay  en  the-  oubiect,  aaoendad  to  Heerea'a  won 
on  Asia  (vol.  8,  p.  380,  see;..  Eng.  trm*e.\  interprets 
to  mew  "Cyrus  the  King,  ruler  of  the  immerse." 
Saint-Martin,  however  (Jeaeenael  AaaaUserae  for  Feore- 
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err,  1898),  auamosoe  that  it  rather  refers  to  Arttxerxes 
Octroi;  tod  lina,  a  moat  competent  authority  oo 
the  aobjeet,  thinks  it  impossible  to  make  oat  the  name 
af  Cyrus  in  thie  inscription.  Heck  is  of  opinion,  that 
riie  building  described  by  Porter,  and  before  him  by 
Morier,  is  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  Sassraian  kings,  die 
dynasty  that  ruled  in  Persia  from  the  third  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  seventh  centnry  ef  oar  era.  (  Vtttrit  Media 
«f  Puna  Monumtnta,  OtU.,  1818.)  Herodotus  does 
Ml  speak  of  Paeargada  aa  a  place,  bat  as  the  noblest 
ef  the  Persian  tribes,  so  that  Cyras  mast  hate  founded 
Cke  city  of  the  same  name  in  their  territory.  (Hired , 
I,  M  —Om*tr,  ad  lot.) 

Pastrala,  a  daughter  of  the  Sun  and  of  Perseis, 
sad  wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete.   The  ordinary  le- 
gend connected  with  her  name  has  been  given  in  a 
liferent  article  {aid.  Minoteoros),  and  the  opinion  has 
there  keen  advanced,  that  the  whole  story  rests  on 
same  astronomical  basis,  and  that  Pasiphae  b)  identi- 
cal with  the  saeoo.   Thus  we  and  the  epithet  Ilom- 
fan  ("  tUrilkumnmg"  or  "  aUbrigkt")  applied  to  Di- 
ana in  the  Orphic  hymns  (30,  8),  after  having  been  giv- 
en to  the  Son  in  a  pi  evious  effusion  (7, 14).  The  same 
term,  together  with  Hoetfot^f,  is  applied  "to  Selene, 
or  the  fall  moon,  by  a  later  bard.    (JKm'maw,  Phii&t., 
wapi  mapxuv-,  f.  Fabric.,  Bibl.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  415. 
— CVe»«r,  SymboUk,  vol.  4,  p.  88.)  The  "eU-illu- 
tnrag"  Pasiphae,  then,  is,  with  every  appearance  of 
probability,  a  goddess  in  the  sphere  ef  the  Cretan  lunar 
warship.   With  regard  to  Pasiphae,  considered  as  a 
divinity,  we  have  no  direct  proof  from  the  island  of 
Crete  itself:  in  Lacmia,  however,  which  derived  so 
many  ef  its  institutions  from  Crete,  several  confirma- 
tory circumstances  do  not  fail  to  present  themselves. 
Dertullian  mentions  the  era  le  of  Pasiphae  in  Laconia 
aa  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  (hat  country  {it  Ani- 
ens, c.  46. — Op.,  vol.  4,  p.  811,  td.  Semi.).  Plutarch 
aho  speaks  of  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Pasiphae'  st 
Thalamic,  though  he  leaves  it  undecided  what  partic- 
ular deity  ia  meant  by  the  name.    ( VU.  Agid.,  c.  8.) 
ftwonM  seem,  however,  to  have  been  aa  oracle  of  one 
of  their  most  ancient  arid  revered  deities,  and  there- 
fare,  in  all  likelihood,  a  Cretan  one,  since  it  woe  cco- 
•ahed  od  sH  great  political  occasions  by  the  Spartan 
Ephori.    (Compare  Our.,  it  Diem.,  1,  43. — Plmt., 
Tit.  Cfeom.,  c.  7.) — Pausanias  mentions  this  same 
sanctuary  (3,  *6).    He  calls  it,  indeed,  the  temple  and 
oracle  of  Ine :  aial  yet  he  informs  as  that  without  was 
*  statM  of  Pasiphae,  and  another  ef  the  sun.  We 
must  here  read  Ifao-ioafc  with  Sylburgrus  and  Meur- 
aiiis,  in  place  of  the  common  lection  tia+iix-  (Con- 
•alt,  in  relation  to  the  Laeonian  Pasiphae,  Afewranur, 
Mite.  Loam.,  1,  4 ;  and,  on  the  a  object  of  Pasiphae 
generally,  Hick,  great,  vol.  8,  V&rrtdt,  p.  xxll. — Td. 
»*.,  vol  9,  p.  48,  tetfl.) 
PAerriOKis.    Vid.  Tigris. 
P&ssIron,  a  town  of  Epiras,  the  capital  ef  the  Mo- 
loesi.    Here,  according  to  Plutarch  (Vit.  Pyrrh.),  the 
kfngs  of  Epiras  convened  the  solemn  assembly  of  the 
sHrole  nation,  when,  after  having  performed  the  cus- 
tomary sacrifices,  they. took  an  oath  that  they  would 
govern  according  to  the  established  laws,  and  the  peo- 
>te,  in  return,  swore  to  maintain  the  constitution  and 
tefend  the  kingdom.    After  the  termination  of  the  war 
aatween  the  Romans  and  Perseus,  king  of  Maeedon, 
Passaron  did  not  escape  the  sentence  which  doomed 
o  destruction  so  many  of  the  unfortunate  cities  of 
Epiras  that  had  shown  an  inclination  to  favour  the 
rause  of  the  enemy.    It  was  given  op  to  plunder,  and 
ta  walls  were  levelled  to  the  ground.    (lire.,  48,  84.) 
With  regard  to  (he  site  of  thie  ancient  place,  It  seems 
righly  probable  that  it  fa  to  be  identified  with  some  re- 
narkabVe  rams,  described  by  more  than  one  traveller, 
tear  Joartmrta,  m  a  S.S.W.  direction,  and  about  four 
lours  from  that  dry.   (Hughtt't  Travels,  vol.  *,  p. 
.80. — Cramer's  Arte.  Grate*,  vol.  1,  p.  188,  nqq.) 
6 1 


Piasrawos,  Pharos,  a  Roman  knight,  nephew  to  tfe 
poet  Properties,  whose  elegiac  compositions  he  ant 
eeesrully  imitated.  He  likewise  attempted  lyric  pea- 
try  with  equal  success,  and  chose  for  his  model  tbs 
writings  of  Horace.  {Pliny,  Ef.,  6,  8. — Criiot.,  eV 
Pott.  Lot., «.  76.) 

Path.*.    Vid.  Pattata. 

Parlna  (mm.),  a  city  of  Lyoia,  on  the  left  bank  and 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Xanthus.  {Anion,  1,  34. 
—LeaJu'i  Tour,  p.  188.)  According  to  Strabo  (6*6~„ 
it  waa  built  by  Paterae,  whom  mythology  made  a  sea 
of  Apollo.  (Euttatk.  ad  Dianya.  Perieg.,  v.  IS*. 
Hence  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  god  waa  hen 
held,  and  the  famous  oracle  which  he  had  in  this  place. 
Henee  also  his  surname  Of  Puiartut  {Hot.,  Od.,  8,4, 
64),  and  the  legend  that  he  spent  the  six  winter-months 
at  Patera,  and  the  summer  at  Dels*.  (Serum*  af 
Virg.,  jfiia.,  4,  148.)  Strabo  speaks  of  toe  numerous 
temples  in  this  city,  without  particularizing  the  tempt* 
and  oracle  of  Apollo.  The  oracle,  probably,  had  by  una 
time  declined  in  reputation,  and  Mela,  the  geographer, 
speaks  of  its  former  fame  (1,  18).  We  learn  frost 
Strabo,  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphna  restored  Patera,  and 
attempted  to  change  ita  name  to  "  Areinoe  in  Lycie ;" 
but  this  alteration  does  not  appear  to  have  succeeded. 
Livy  and  other  writers  always  use  the  other  appella- 
tion. (£».,  37,  16.— 88,  88.— Poiyb.,  88,  86  ) 
Patara  waa  a  oity  of  considerable  arse,  and  had  a  good 
harboar,  though  too  small  to  contain  the  allied  fleet 
of  the  Romans,  Rhodisns,  aad  other  Greek  states  in 
the  war  with  Antroehus.  (£*».,  87,  17.)  It  to  nOvr 
entirely  ehoked  up  by  encroaching  sands.  Appiaa 
remarks,  that  Patara  was  like  a  port  to  Xanthus  j 
which  city  appears  from  Strabo  and  the  Stadiesmae 
to  have  been  on  die  banks  of  the  river  Xanthus,  eight 
or  nine  miles  above  Patara. — The  modern  Patera  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  bat  is  nothing  more 
than  a  collection  of  ruins,  being  entirely  uninhabited. 
Captain  Beaufort  describes  the  harbour  of  Patara  as  a 
swamp  filled  with  sand  aad  bashes,  and  all  communi- 
cation with  the  aea  as  being  cot  off  by  a  straight  beach, 
through  which  there  ia  no  opening.  The  sand  has  not 
only  rilled  up  the  harbour,  but  has  accumulated  to  a 
considerable  height  between  the  ruins  and  ths  river 
Xsnthus.  Tire  rains  tvra  represented  m  eiteoiive. 
(Cramer's  An*  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  KO.—Ltakt't  Tom, 
p.  188.) 

Patavto*,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  district 
of  Venetia,  and  situate  between  the  Meduacos  Major 
and  Minor,  in  the  lower  pert  of  their  course.  From 
its  celebrity  and  Importance  it  may  justly  be  consid- 
ered as  the  capital  of  ancient  Venetia.  The  story  ef 
its  foundation  by  Anterior  is  one  which  will  scarcely 
be  believed  In  the  present  dty,  though  so  universally 
accredited  by  the  poets  of  antiquity.  (J5t» ,  1,  848. 
— Compare  Mela,  8,  4.— Solin.,  8—Senec,  Cental 
ad  Htlt.,  7.)  It  seems  as  difficult  to  refute  as  t* 
prove  a  fact  of  so  remote  an  era ;  but,  granting  the 
origin  of  Patavium,  as  far  as  regards  the  Trojan 
prince,  to  be  an  invention  of  a  rater  period,  it  does 
not  follow  that  the  tradition  should  he  wholly  desti- 
tute of  foundation  :  perhaps  a  similarity  of  name  be- 
tween the  Antenor  of  Homer  and  the  chief  of  the 
Henett  might  not  unreasonably  be  fixed  upon  as  ac- 
counting for  this  otherwise  improbable  story;  mart 
improbable,  indeed,  when  we  conaider  that,  in  the  Iliad, 
Antenor  ia  represented  as  of  the  same  age  with  Priam 
(8, 148).— An  interesting  event  in  the  subsequent 
history  of  Patavium  is  recorded  at  some  length  by 
Livy,  who  naturally  dwells  on  it  as  honourable  to  his 
native  city  (10,  8).  A  Spartan  fleet,  under  the  com- 
ma ml  of  Cleotnenee,  king  of  Lacedstnon,  being  driven 
by  contrary  winda  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarea- 
tum,  to  the  aid  of  which  city  be  bad  been  summoned 
again*  a  threatened  attack  en  the  part  of  the  Romans 
{Strain),  808),  arrived  rmexpeetedly  in  the  Adrian*, 
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sad  anchored  at  the  mouth  of  the  Medoaeut  Major, 
and  near  the  present  villages  of  Ckioxxa  and  Futina. 
A  party  of  these  adventurers,  having  advanced  up  the 
liver  in  some  light  vessels,  effected  a  landing,  and 
proceeded  to  bum  and  plunder  the  defenceless  villa- 
ges on  its  banks.  The  alarm  of  this  unexpected  at- 
tack soon  reached  Patavium,  whose  inhabitants  were 
kept  continually  on  the  alert  and  in  anna,  from  fear 
of  the  neighbouring  Gauls.  A  force  was  instantly 
despatched  to  repel  the  invaders ;  and  each  was  the 
•kill  and  promptitudo  with  which  the  service  was  per- 
formed, that  the  marauders  were  surprised  end  their 
Teasels  taken  before  the  news  of  this  reverse  could 
reach  the  fleet  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Attacked 
at  his  moorings,  it  was  not  without  great  loss,  both  in 
ships  and  men,  that  the  Spartan  commander  effected 
bis  escape.  The  shields  of  the  Greeks  and  the  beaks 
of  their  galleys  were  suspended  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  an  annual  mock-fight  on  the  Meduacua  served  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  so  proud  s  day  in  the  an- 
nala  of  Patavium.  This  event  is  placed  by  the  Ro- 
man historian  in  the  460th  year  of  Rome.  Strabo 
•peaks  of  Patavium  aa  the  greatest  sod  most  flourish- 
ing city  in  the  north  of  Italy  ;  and  states  that  it  count- 
ed in  his  time  500  Roman  knights  among  its  citizens, 
and  could  at  one  period  send  20,000  men  into  the 
field.  Its  msnufsctures  of  cloth  and  woollen  stuffs 
were  renowned  throughout  Italy,  and,  together  with 
its  traffic  in  various  commodities,  sufficiently  attested 
the  great  wealth  and  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants. 
(Strab.,  813.— Compare  Martial,  14,  141.)  Vessels 
could  come  up  to  Patavium  from  the  tea,  a  distance 
of  860  stadia,  by  the  Meduacua.  About  six  miles  to 
the  south  of  the  city  were  the  celebrated  Patsvinsa 
Aqua.  (P/ia.,  3,  103.— Id.,  31,  6.)  The  principal 
source  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Aponus 
Pons,  from  whence  that  of  Bagm  a" Aha.no,  by  which 
these  waters  are  at  present  known,  has  evidently  been 
formed. — The  modern  Padua  (in  Italian  Padma)  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Patavium.  (Cramer' t 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  180,  ttqq.) 

PiT« scorns,  an  historian.  (Kid.  Velleius  Pater- 
culus.) 

Pathos,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  £gesn,  south 
of  Iearia,  and  southwest  of  Samoa.  It  belonged  to 
the  group  of  the  Sporades.  This  island  appears  to 
have  had  no  place  which  deserved  the  name  of  a  city. 
It  became  a  spot  of  some  consequence,  however,  in 
the  esrly  history  of  the  church,  from  St.  John's  having 
been  banished  to  it,  and  having  here  written  hia  Apoc- 
alypse. It  ia  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  on 
Scripture,  thst  St.  John  waa  banished  to  Patmos  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian.  It  is  not 
known  how  long  his  captivity  lasted,  but  it  is  thought 
that  he  was  released  On  the  death  of  Domitisn,  which 
happened  A.D.  06,  when  he  retired  to  Epbesus. 
(Iren.,  8,  88,  S.—Etueb.,  Hitt.  Ecelet.,  3,  18.—  Dio 
Com.,  68, 1.)  A  small  bay  on  the  eaat  aide,  and  two 
•there  on  the  western  shore,  divide  Patmos  into  two 

Sirtions,  of  which  the  southern  is  the  more  considera- 
e.  The  modern  nsme  of  the  island  is  Patmo  or 
Palmota.  It  contains  several  churches  and  convents ; 
the  principal  one  ia  dedicated  to  the  apostle.  There 
are  also  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress,  and  some 
other  remains.  (Whittington,  in  WalpoWt  Memoir* 
of  Turkey,  vol.  3,  p.  43.)  Dr.  Clarke,  in  speaking  of 
Patmos,  declares  that  there  is  not  a  spot  in  tho  Archi- 
pelago with  more  of  the  semblance  of  a  volcanic  origin 
than  this  island.    (Travels,  vol.  6,  p.  73,  Lond.  ed.) 

Pat*.*,  a  city  of  Achaia,  west  of  Rhium,  and  at 
the  opening  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  bnilt  on  the  site  of  three  towns,  called  A  roe, 
Anthea,  and  Messatia,  which  had  been  founded  by  the 
Ionian  when  they  were  in  possession  of  the  country. 
On  their  expulsion  by  the  Achasaos,  the  small  towns 
above  mentioned  fell  into  the  bands  of  Patreua,  an  il- 
MA 


lustrioos  chief  of  that  people ;  who,  uniting  them  ibis 
one  city,  called  it  by  hia  name.  Patm  it  enunci- 
ated by  Herodotus  among  the  12  cities  of  Achsia  (l, 
46).    We  are  informed  by  Thucydidea,  tint,  during 
the  interval  of  peace  which  occurred  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  war,  Alcibiadea  persuaded  its  inhabitants  Is 
build  long  walls  down  to  toe  sea  (6, 53).  This  was 
one  of  the  first  towns  which  renewed  the  federal  lyv 
tern  after  the  interval  occasioned  by  the  Macedonia) 
dominion  throughout  Greece.    (Polyb^  i.  41 )  In 
maritime  aituation,  opposite  to  the  coast  of  JEuAa  ui 
Acarnania,  rendered  it  a  very  advantageous  port  lor 
communicating  with  these  countries ;  and  in  the  So- 
cial war,  Philip  of  Macedon  frequently  landed  his  troops 
there  in  his  expeditions  into  Peloponnesus.  The  ft- 
trasans  sustained  such  severe  losses  in  the  different 
engagements  fought  against  the  Romans  during  us 
Achatan  war,  that  the  few  men  who  remained  in  the 
city  determined  to  abandon  it;  and  to  reside  in  the  un- 
rounding villages  and  boroughs.   (Pautanjat,  7,  It. 
— Poiybtut,  40,  3,  ttqq.)   Paine  waa,  however,  raised 
to  its  former  flourishing  condition  after  the  battle  af 
Actium  by  Augustus,  who,  in  addition  to  its  diapenei 
inhabitants',  sent  thither  a  large  body  of  colonists,  cos- 
sen  from  his  veteran  soldiers,  and  granted  to  the  citi, 
thus  restored  under  his  auspices,  all  the  privileges 
usually  conceded  by  the  Romans  to  their  colonies. 
Strabo  (387)  affirms,  that  in  hia  day  it  was  a  large  sol 
populous  town,  with  a  good  harbour.    The  modal 
Patrol  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  (Cnv 
mer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  67.) 

Patkoclos,  one  of  the  Grecian  chieftains  dunag 
the  Trojan  war,  eon  of  Mencetiits,  and  of  Stbenele  tat 
daughter  of  Aeastus,  and  the  beloved  friend  of  AchaV 
lee.  Having  in  hia  youth  accidentally  killed  Clrsav 
ymus,  the  son  of  Amphidemaa,  in  a  moment  of  uojw- 
ernaMe  fury,  he  waa  compelled  to  fly  from  Opes, 
where  his  fsther  reigned,  and  found  an  asylum  sin 
Peleus,  king  of  Phthia,  who  educated  him  with  ha 
son  Achilles  ander  the  centaur  Chiron;  and  thnssa 
contracted  between  the  two  youthful  heroes  a  fries* 
ship  that  never  suffered  the  slightest  diminution,  Up. 
on  the  determination  of  Achillea  to  retire  from  lit 
war  after  his  quarrel  with  Agamemnon,  Patrochs, 
impatient  at  the  successes  of  the  Trojans,  obtains! 
permission  from  his  friend  to  lead  the  Trieste 
the  conflict.  Achilles  equipped  him  in  his  on  ar- 
mour, except  giving  him  the  spear  called  Pelias,  wbkk 
no  one  but  the  hero  himself  could  wield,  sod  which 
he  had  received  from  his  father  Peleus,  on  whom  Chi- 
ron bad  bestowed  it.  (D  ,  16, 140,  teqq.)  The  strat- 
agem proved  completely  successful ;  sod  from  us 
consternation  into  which  the  Trojans  were  thrown  at 
the  presence  of  the  supposed  Achillea,  Pstroclos  was 
ensbled  to  pursue  them  to  the  very  walls  of  the  eiB. 
The  protecting  hand,  however,  of  their  tutelar;  god, 
Apollo,  at  last  prevailed,' and  the  brave  Greek  fell  be- 
neath the  arm  of  Hector,  who  waa  powerfully  aided 
by  the  son  of  Latona.  A  fierce  contest  ensued  fa) 
the  dead  body  of  Pstroclus,  of  which  Aju  and  Men- 
elsua  ultimately  obtained  possession.  The  grief  of 
Achilles,  and  the  funeral  rites  performed  in  honour  of 
his  friend,  are  detailed  in  the  18th  and  23d  booksof 
the  Iliad.  Patroclua  waa  surnamed  Menatiadet  (ma 
bis  father,  and  Actoridet  from  his  grandfather.  (Horn., 
H.,  I.  c.—ApoUod.,  3,  lZ.—Hygi*.,fab.,  07,  275.- 
Ovid,  Met.,  13,  273.) 

Patulcios,  a  surname  of  Janua.    (Put  Janos.) 

Paoumos,  a  Roman  commander.  (  Vid.  Suetonra 
Paulinus.) 

Paolus,  I.  JSsriLiBS,  son  of  the  consul  of  the  stew 
name,  who  fell  in  the  battle  near  Canine  (B.C.  211). 
after  using  his  utmost  efforts  to  check  the  rashness  of 
bis  colleague.  Young  ./Emilias  was  a  mere  boy  at 
the  death  of  his  fsther,  yet  by  his  personal  merits,  ant 
the  powerful  influence  of  his  friends,  he  eventually  si- 
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tuned  to  the  Ugliest  honours  of  his  country.  His  sis- 
ter iEmilia  was  married  to  P.  Cornelius  Seipio,  the 
conqueror  of  Hannibal,  who  was  consul  for  the  second 
time  B.C.  194;  and  this  very  year  JDmitiua,  though  he 
bed  held  no  public  office,  was  appointed  one  of  three 
commissioners  to  conduct  a  colony  to  Crotona,  in  the 
sooth  of  Italy,  a  city  with  which  he  might  claim  some 
connexion  on  the  ground  of  his  descent  from  Mamer- 
cns,  the  son  of  Pythagoras.  Two  years  after,  at  the 
age  of  about  36,  he  was  elected  a  eurule  edile  in  pref- 
erence, if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  to  twelve  candi- 
dates of  such  merit  that  every  one'  of  tbem  became 
afterward  consuls.  His  adileabip  was  distinguished 
by  many  improvements  in  the  city  and  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  The  following  year  (161  B.C.)he  held  the 
office  of  pnetor,  and  in  that  capacity  waa  governor  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  with  a 
considerable  force  under  hia  command.  The  appoint- 
ment waa  renewed  the  following  year,  bat  with  en- 
larged powers,  for  he  now  bore  toe  title  of  procooaul, 
and  .via  accompanied  by  double  the  usual  number  of 
lictors.  In  an  engagement,  however,  with  the  Lusi- 
tani,  6000  of  his  men  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  net 
emly  saved  behind  the  works  of  the  camp.  But  this 
disgrace  waa  retrieved  in  the  third  year  of  hia  govern- 
ment, by  a  signal  defeat  of  the  enemy,  in  which  18,000 
of  their  men  were  left  upon  the  field.  For  this  success 
a  pobiic  thanksgiving  was  voted  by  the  senste  in  hon- 
our of  jEmilins.  Soon  after  he  returned  to  Rome, 
and  found  that  he  had  been  appointed,  in  his  absence, 
one  of  the  ten  commissioners  for  regulating  affairs  in 
that  part  of  Western  Asia  which  had  lately  been  wrest- 
ed by  the  two  Seipio*  from  Antiocbus  the  Great. 
./Ermlius  was  a  member  also  of  the  college  of  augurs 
from  an  early  age,  but  we  do  not  find  any  means  of 
fixing  the  period  of  hia  election.  As  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship  he  met  with  repeated  repulsea,  and  only 
attained  that  honour  in  183  B.C.,  nine  years  after  hold- 
ing the  office  of  praetor.  Daring  this  sod  the  following 
year  he  commanded  an  army  in  Liguria,  and  succeeded 
in  the  complete  reduction  of  a  powerful  people  called 
the  Ingauni  (who  have  left  their  name  in  the  maritime 
town  of  Altenga,  formerly  Albium  Ingaunum).  A 
public  thanksgiving  of  three  days  wss  immediately 
▼•ted,  end,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  he  had  the  honour 
of  a  triumph.  For  the.  next  ten  years  we  lose  sight  of 
^Emiline,  and  at  the  end  of  this  period  he  is  only  men- 
tioned as  being  selected  by  the  inhabitants  of  farther 
Spain  to  protect  their  interests  at  Rome,  an  honour 
which  at  once  proved  and  added  to  hia  influence.  It 
waa  at  this  period  (B.C.  171)  that  the  last  Macedo- 
nian war  commenced ;  and  though  the  Romans  could 
sorcery  have  anticipated  a  struggle  from  Perseus,  who 
inherited  from  his  father  only  the  shattered  remains  of 
the  great  Macedonian  monarchy,  yet  three  consuls,  in 
three  successive  years,  were  mare  than  baffled  by  bis 
arms.  In  B  C.  168  a  second  consulship,  and  with  it 
the  command  againat  Perseus,  was  intrusted  to  j£mil- 
ras  He  waa  now  at  leaat  60  years  of  age,  but  he  was 
supported  by  two  sons  snd  two  sons-in-law,  who  pos- 
sessed both  vigour  and  ability.  By  Papiria,  a  lady  be- 
longing to  one  of  the  first  families  in  Rome,  he  had  two 
•one  and  three  daughters.  Of  the  sons,  the  elder  bad 
been  adopted  into  the  boose  of  the  Fabii  by  the  cele- 
brated opponent  of  Hannibal,  and  consequently  bore  the 
name  of  Qnintus  Fsbius  Maximns,  with  the  addition  of 
^Emilianua,  to  mark  hia  original  connexion  with  the 
house  of  the  jEmilii.  The  younger,  only  seventeen 
years  of  sge  at  thia  period,  had  been  adopted  by  hia 
own  cousin,  the  son  of  Seipio  Africanus,  and  waa  now 
called  by  the  same  name  aa  bis  grandfather  by  adoption, 
Tiz.,  P.  Cornelius  Seipio,  with  the  addition  of  ^mil- 
tarns,  aa  in  hie  brother's  case.  Hie  eareleas  reader 
of  Roman  history  often  confounds  these  two  persona, 
and  the  more  so  aa  the  younger  eventually  acquired 
the  same  title  of  Africanus.    By  the  marriage  of  las 


daughters,  again,  JSmilins  waa  father-in-law  to  M treat 
Porcine  Cato,  aon  of  the  censor,  and  to  ^Elius  Tubero. 
These  four  young  men  accompanied  i£milius  to  the 
war  in  Macedonia,  and  all  contributed  in  a  marked 
manner  to  his  success.  Perseus  waa  strongly  posted 
in  the  range  of  Olympus  to  defend  the  passes  from 
Perrbabia  into  Macedonia,  but  he  allowed  himaelf  te 
be  out- manoeuvred.  iEmilius  made  good  hia  passage 
through  the  mountains,  and  the  two  armies  were  soon 
in  view  of  esch  other  nesr  Pydna.  On  the  evening  be- 
fore the  battle,  an  officer  in  the  Roman  army,  named 
Sulpiciua,  obtained  the  consul's  permission  to  addrosa 
the  troops  upon  a  point  which  waa  of  no  little  impor- 
tance in  those  ages.  An  eclipse  of  the  moon,  it  was 
known  to  Sulpicius,  would  occur  that  night,  and  be 
thought  it  prudent  to  prepare  the  soldiers  for  it.  Whea 
the  eventful  moment  arrived,  the  soldiers  went  out,  in- 
deed, to  aasiat  the  moop  in  her  labours  with  the  usual 
clamour  of  their  kettlea  and  pane,  nor  omitted  to  offer, 
her  the  light  of  their  torches;  bat  the  scene  waa  one  of 
amusement  rather  than  fear.  In  the  Macedonian  camp, 
on  the  other  hand,  superstition  produced  the  usual  ef- 
fect of  horror  and  alarm;  and  on  the  following  day  the 
result  of  the  battle  corresponded  to  the  feelings  of  the 
night.  In  a  single  hour  the  hopes  of  Perseus,  were 
destroyed  for  ever.  The  monarch  fled  with  scarcely  a 
companion,  and  on  the  third  day  reached  Amphipolis. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Samothrace,  where  ne  soon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  The  data 
of  the  battle  of  Pydna  haa  been  fixed  by  the  eclipse  to 
the  33d  of  June.  Livy,  indeed,  assigna  it  to  a  day  in 
the  early  part  of  September ;  but  it  ia  not  impossible 
that  the  difference  may  be  owing  to  some  irregularity 
in  the  Roman  calendar,  which,  prior  to  the  Julian  cor 
rection,  mnst  often  have  differed  widely  from  the  ptea 
ent  dietribution  of  the  year.  The  Romans  were  care 
ful  in  recording  the  day  of  every  important  battle. 
After  reducing  Macedonia  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 
province,  iEmiliua  proceeded  on  bis  return  to  Epirus. 
Here,  under  the  order  of  the  senate,  he  treacherously 
surprised  seventy  towns,  snd  delivered  up  to  his  army 
160,000  of  the  inhabitants  as  slaves,  and  all  their  prop- 
erty aa  plunder.  On  hia  arrival  in  Rome,  however, 
be  found  in  thia  army,  with  whom  be  was  far  from  pop- 
ular, the  chief  opponents  to  his  claim  to  a  triumph. 
This  honour  be  at  last  obtained,  and  Perseus,  with 
his  young  children,  some  of  them  too  young  to  be  sen- 
sible of  their  situation,  were  paraded  for  three  success- 
ive days  through  the  streets  of  Rome.  But  the  tri- 
umphant general  bad  a  severe  lesson  from  affliction  in 
the  midst  of  bis  honour.  Of  two  sons  by  a  second 
wife  (he  bsd  long  divorced  Papiria),  one,  aged  twelve, 
died  five  daya  before  the  triumph,  the  other,  aged  four- 
teen, a  few  daya  after ;  so  (bat  he  had  now  no  sou  to 
band  down  hia  name  to  posterity,  Emilias  lived  eight 
years  after  hie  victory  over  Perseus,  in  which  period 
we  need  only  mention  his  censorship,  B.C.  164.  At 
hia  death,  160  B.C.,  hia  two  sons,  who  had  been  adopt- 
ed into  other  families,  Fabius  snd  Seipio,  honoured  hia 
memory  in  the  Roman  fashion  by  the  exhibition  of 
funeral  games;  and  the  Adelphi  of  Terence,  the  last 
comedy  the  poet  wrote,  waa  first  presented  to  the  Ro- 
man public  on  thia  occasion.  The  fact  is  attested  by 
the  inscription  still  prefixed  to  the  play.  ^Emilias 
found  in  bis  grateful  friend  Polybius  one  willing  snd 
able  to  commemorate,  perhaps  to  exaggerate,  his  vir- 
tues. Few  Romans  have  received  so  favourable  a 
character  from  history.  (Encycl.  Vs.  KtunoL,  vol.  1, 
p.  143.)— II.  JEgineta,  a  medical  writer.  ( Vid.  AZay 
nets.)— -III.  A  native  of  Alexandres,  who  wrote,  A.D. 
378,  an  Introduction  to  Astrology  (Elaayoyi)  tit  ™r» 
'AmrtXtafiOTiK^v),  dedicated  to  hia  aon  Cronammon, 
which  baa  come  down  to  us.  We  have  also  a  body 
of  scholia  on  this  work,  composed  A  O.  1151.  The 
author  of  these  is  called,  in. one  of  the  MSS.,  by  the 
apparently  Arabian  name  of  Apomaaar.  Another  wr> 
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far.  eqw*y  eriknoera,  by  the  mm  of  Hetieetotvjs,  is 

the  author  of  *  Commentary  on  thia  mm  work,  in  A3 
Chapters,  which  atM  remains  ia  MS.  There  ere  two 
editions  of  the  work  of  Pealae:  one  by  Soke  ton, 
Win*.,  1886,  8vo,  cad  the  other  m  1588,  Wiub., 
•to.  (JScASU,  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  7,  p.  47.)— IV.  Si- 
leotrariue,  e  poet  m  the  time  of  Justinian.  (  Vii.  Si- 
Itotiaries.) 

P»u«akI»»,  I.  son  of  Cleombrotue,  wu  of  that  royal 
bouse  ia  Sparta  which  treced  rts  deeeent  from  Eurys- 
theuee.  Aristotle  calls  bin)  "  king,"  but  ha  only  gov- 
•rood  aa  the  couain-german  and  guardian  of  Pleietor- 
ehus,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of 
Leonid  aa.  Paoeaafae  coatee  priaeipally  ieto  notice 
ta  commander  of  the  Gfeeiaa  army  at  the  battle  of 
Platan.  The  Spartan  contingent  bed  been  delayed 
ea  long  aa  waa  poaaible ;  bat,  owing  to  the  represen- 
tations made  by  the  Athenian  mtnietere  at  Laoedav 
mon,  it  waa  at  laat  despatched,  though  not  until  the 
Persians  had  advanced  into  Boeotla.  This  delay,  how- 
ever, had  one  good  effect,  that  of  taking  the  Argivee 
by  aorpriae,  and  defeating  their  deaign  of  Intercepting 
any  Iroopi  hostile  to  Perm  which  might  march  throogh 
their  territory.  The  8psttses,  ander  the  commend  of 
Peusamas,  got  aafe  to  the  Isthmus,  met  the  Athoaiane 
at  Efeuars,  and  ultimately  took  up  that  posit ian  which 
led  to  the  battle  of  Plate*.  The  reeaU  ia  welt  know*. 
Pauaaniae,  elated  by  hia  success,  took  all  methods  of 
•hewing  hia  own  unfitneaa  to  enjoy  good  fortune.  Be- 
ing cent  with  SO  ehipe,  and  in  toe  capacity  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  confederates,  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  he,  by  hie  overbearing  conduct,  diegoated 
me  Oreeks  under  his  command,  and  particularly  these 
Asiatic  Oreeks  who  had  lately  revolted  from  the  Per- 
sian rule.  To  hia  oppression  be  added  sn  affectatioa 
of  Eastern  luxury;  and  what  we  know  of  Spartan 
manners  seems  to  load  to  the  eonehisioa>,  (hat  no  mix- 
ture could  possibly  be  mere  repugnant  to  persons  ae- 
Mitomed  at  once  to  Persian  elegance  and  Ionic  re- 
finement, than  a  cramey  imitation  of  both,  each  aa  the 
conduct  of  Psussnissiu  all  probabHiiy  presented.  Prej- 
trdroe  ia  favour  of  the  Athenians,  who  were  of  the 
Ionic  race,  waa  also  active;  intrigues  commenced,  the 
Athenians  encouraged  them,  and  Psussniae  waa  re- 
called. Much  criminality  waa  imputed  to  Mm  by  these 
Oreeks  who  came  to  Sparta  from  the  aeat  of  war,  and 
hia  conduct  was  dearly  more  like  the  exercise  of  ar- 
bitrary power  than  of  regular  military  command.  He 
waa  accordingly  pot  on  Ws  trial.  Private  and  aabiia 
charges  were  brought  against  him ;  (rem  the  former 
be  was  acquitted,  but  his  Mediant  (or  leaning  to  Per- 
ete)  seemed  to  be  clearly  proved.  Dorcis  wu  sent  ia 
his  place ;  but  the  Spartan  supremacy  had  received  its 
death-blow,  and  thenceforward  Lacedwmon  mterfered 
only  sparingly  hi  the  prosecution  of  the  contact  with 
Persia.  Pansaniaa,  however,  with  the  feelings  of  • 
disappointed  man,  went  in  a  private  capacity  to  aire 
Hellespont,  on  pretence  of  joining  the  army.  After 
me  taking  of  Byttntinm,  which  happened  dnnae>  his 
command,  he  had  winked  at  the  escape  of  certain  Per- 
sian fugitives  of  rank,  and,  by  means  of  an  aocoatplico, 
bad  conveyed  a  letter  to  the  Persian  monarch,  ceotem- 
fng  an  offer  to  subjugate  Greece  to  hie  deianries,  aad 
subjoining  the  molest  reeoeet  of  having  hie  daa^hnM 
to  wife.  A  favourable  answer  had  elated  him  td  each 
a  degree  kt  to  disgust  the  allies  in  the  manner  already 
Mated  On  bis  second  Journey  he  waa  forcibly  pre- 
vented from  entering  Bytanlium,  open  which  ha  re- 
tired to  a  city  m  Trees.  Them,  loo,  hia  conduct  waa 
MfavoorsMy  reported  at  heme,  and  a  measenger  waa 
despatched  with  orders  for  his  immediate  return,  under 
Areata  of  declaring  hint  a  peMie  enemy.  PotnanJaa 
returned,  but  it  was  still  herd  to  bring  home  any  defi- 
nite charge  against  him,  and  the  Spartans  were  thy  of 
•Hoeing  any  but  the  strongest  evidence.  At  last, 
however,  one  of  his  emissaries,  having  discovered  that 


he  wee,  like  all  hia  predecessors,  the  beam  of  noes 
for  hie  own  death,  aa  well  as  of  his  entstore  titans,  4a» 
nouaeed  him  to  the  ephori.  By  their  inunction,  ihn 
person  took  sanctuary,  aad,  throogh  t  partition  audi 
by  a  preconcerted  plan  in  a  hut  where  he  hid  (one! 
refuge,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Ptuum 
acknowledge  hia  own  treason,  during  a  visit  which  hi 
peid  to  his  refractory  messenger.  The  ephori  proceed- 
ed  to  arrest  Paussniaa;  but  a  hint  from  one  of  ibes 
number  enabled. him  to  make  hia  escape  to  the  temple 
of  Minerva  of  the  "  Bruen  House,"  only,  however, 
to  suffer  a  more  lingering  death.  He  was  that  op  it 
the  temple,  tod,  when  on  the  brink  of  stsmusn,  mi 
brought  out  to  die  (B.C.  467).  His  mother  is  esid  te 
have  carried  the  first  stone  ta  the  temple  door  for  tit 
purpose  of  immuring  him  within.  (Taacud.,  1,  lit, 
teff.—Bntfi.  V:  Kmnei.,  vol.  17,  p.  380.)— II.  A 
youth  of  noble  family,  at  the  court  of  Philip,  and  am 
filled,  according  to  Died  ores  Sicnlus,  s  post  is  the  rani 
guards.  Ho  is  rendered  memorable  in  history  for  tto 
murder  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander  as 
Oreet.  The  motive  that  impelled  him  to  the  dew 
was,  that  bo  bad  suffered  sn  outrage  from  Attain,  a* 
Of  the  courtiers,  for  which  Philip  had  refuted  to  girt 


him  satisfaction.  (Kid.  Philippos.)  After 
ting  the  deed,  the  murderer  rushed  towards  the  put 
of  the  city,  where  borees  were  waiting  for  him.  Hi 
waa  closely  pursued  bar  come  of  the  greet  ofScenof 
the  royal  body-guard,  hot  he  would  have  mounted  to- 
fore  they  had  overtaken  him  if  hia  sandal  had  not  baa 
caught  by  the  slump  of  a  vine,  which  brought  him  it 
tbegroand.  In  the  first  heat  of  their  passion  hie  pa- 
soon  despatched  hint.  (Jaetm,  9,  6.— DM.  Sit.,  Hi 
98.)— III.  A  traveller  aad  geographical  vrriter,  earn 
native  country  hss  not  bean  clearly  ascertained.  Bt 
k  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  bom  in  Lydis,  free 
a  passage  in  hia  own  work  (6,  13,  4.— Compere  ta 
remerka  of  SteUlu,  Prof.  «d  Petersen.,  p.  v.,  Mpr.lt 
and  to  have  flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Hurst 
and  the  Antoainee.  (Sacfcfw,  Prat/,  ad  Passes., » 
viii.)  He  travelled  in  Greece.  Macedonia,  Asia,  Egnt, 
aad  even  m  Africa  aa  far  as  the  tesnple  of  Jspitet  Aa- 
mon.  After  this  be  appears  to  have  taken  up  his  as- 
idem*  at  Rome,  aad  to  have  there  published  his  Tim 
ear  through  QrteupVOHot  tnpt$ytmc), in  t*n  book 
It  is  sn  important  work  for  antiqaitiee  and  arcbeologj. 
conjoining  with  a  description  of  public  edifices  tai 
works  of  aft,  the  historical  records  end  the  leges*) 
cermet  ted  with  them-.  Hence  the  reeesrehes  it* 
which  this  mode  of  bswdlmg  the  subject  has  led  bia. 
and  the  discussions  on  which  he  enters,  serve  not  otdy 
to  throw  light  upon  the  Grecian  mythology,  but  she 
to  clear  op  many  obscure  potote  of  ancient  listen;. 

disserve  judgment  sad  erudition :  occasion- 
sver,  he  fella  into  errors.  He  describes, 
many  mines  too  aroch  in  the  style  of  s  hit- 
elVar  who  has  not  had  Sufficient  leisure  to  examine  ev- 
ery object  with  attention ;  and  he  describes  things,  u*. 
an  the  supposition  that  Greece  would  always  reman 
nearly  ia  the  same  state  in  which  he  himself  aait 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  is  satjsfied  oftentimes  sis 
BMtely  indicating  objects ;  aad,  even  when  he  gins 
aa  accoant  of  them,  he  doee  it  in  a  manner  that  a 
vary  concise,  aad  sees  censes  actually  obscure.  (Com- 
pere Heft,  AnHq.  A*fi.,  vol.  I,  p.  1 1.— Users,  Vet- 
ssjdtsw,  dtc.,  p.  tn.—genut.  ad  Lkumt,  vol.  1,0. *. 
est  Amtt  —Vmidc  miSenici.,  7,  AO — SieUit,  M 
mi  PesMMt,.  p.  nx.)— In  respect  at'  style,  Pi«»" 
cannet  be  cited  ss  s  model.  Mrs  own,  which  is  a  bed 
trettstien  of  that  of  Herodotus,  offends  frequently  to 
sn  efleetatjon  of  erjeeaeeoeso.— In  the  first  book  of  to 
Work  Pantonine  describes  Attica  end  Mentis ;  to  As 
sseoad,  Ossiotb)  Sioyosne,  the  territory  of  Phltus,  asd 
a:  in  the  fimrti,  Mas- 


ally, 


Avtfohat ;  tw  ttw  thML»  — -- —  *  —  —   

•ami*  i  ia  the  firm  and  sect*,  But ;  in  the  serein* 
Achats;  ia  the  rig**,  Arcadia ;  ia  the  seam,  Besous; 
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aad  in  the  tetUh,  Phoeie.— The  but  edition  of  Pausan- 
ma  is  that  of  Siebehs,  Lift.,  1833-28,  6  vol*.  8*0. 
A  new  edition  has  recently  appeared,  bj  Sehubart  and 
Walx,  Up*.,  1838-40,  8  vols.  8v0,  (StkbU,  Hit. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  807.) — IV.  A  grammarian,  a  na- 
tive of  Caeares  ad  ArgaHUB,  in  ■  Cappsdacia.  He  ia 
often  confounded  with  the  preceding.  (PkU«*tr.,  Vit. 
Sophut.,  3,  13.  —  Siebelu,  era/,  ad  Pwen.,  p.  iv., 


Pa  Delia,  a  painter  of  Sicyon,  contemporary  with 
Apelles,  After  he  had  learned  the  Judimesu  of  hia 
an  from  hie  father  Briete*,  he  atudiel  en* auatie  in  the 
school  of  Pamphilus,  whtro  be  wa*  the  feUow-pvpil  of 
Apelles  and  Melanthiiw.  '  Fawuea  wm  the  first  painter 


X 


acquired  a  great  name  for  enoeoatic  with  the  «*#- 


1  excelled  particularly  in  the  management  of 
the  shadows;  hie  favourite  subjects  were  small  pic- 
tures, generally  of  boys,  but  he  also  painted  large  com- 
positions. He  was  the  first  who  introduced  the  cus- 
tom of  painting  the  ceilings,  and  walls  of  private  apart- 
ments with  historical  and  dramatic  subjects.  The 
practice,  however,  of  decorating  ceilings  simply  with 
•tars  or  arabesque  figures  (particularly  those  of  tem- 
ples) was  of  very  old  date.  Pansia*  undertook  the 
restoration  -of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at  Thespis, 
which  had  been  greatly  injured  by  the  hand  of  lime; 
bwt  he  was  judged  inferior  to  hi*  ancient  predecessor, 
for  be  contended  with  weapon*  not  bis  own ;  he  gen* 
enlly  worked  with  the  oestrum,  whereas  the  paintings 
of  Polygnotos  were  with  the  pencil,  which  Pauaies, 
consequently,  also  used  in  this  instance.  The  most 
sameu*  work  of  hia  was  the  sacrifice  of  an  ox,  which 
in  the  time  of  Pliny  wa*  in  (he  hall  of  Pompey  In 
ebis  picture  the  ox  was  foreshortened ;  hot,  to  show 
the  animal  to  foil  advantage,  the  painter  judiciously 
threw  his  shadow  noon  a  part  of  the  surrounding  crowd, 
and  he  added  to  the  effect  by  painting  a  dark  ox  neon 
a>  tight  ground.  Pauaias,  in  his  youth,  loved  a  native  of 
hi*  own  city  named  Glyeera,  who  earned  her  living  by 
snaking  garlands  of  flowers  sod  wreaths  of  roses,  which, 
lad  him  into  competition  with  her,  and  he  eventually 
••quired  great  skill  ia  flower-painting.  A  portrait  of 
CHycera,  with  a  garland  of  flower*,  wm  reckoned  among 
hie  master-pieces ;  a  copy  of  it  was  parr  based  by  Lu- 
coitus  at  Athens  at  the  great  price  of  two  talent*  (near- 
ly 98200).  ParsMS*  was  reproached  by  hia  rival*  for 
being  a  alow  painter ;  but  he  silenced  the  censure  by 
completing  a  picture  of  a  boy,  in  hia  own  style,  ia  a 
single  day,  which  ea  that  account  was  called  the 
'•  Jfemeretuu"  (Up»8i?«©f),  or  the  work  "of  a  single 
Jay."  (Pttn.,  36,  1 1 ,  4o\— SUHe,  Diet.  Art,,  «.  ».— 
Juaiu*,  Catal.,  *.  e. — Enevd.  if*.  Kmml.,  vol.  17,  p. 
831  )  At  a  later  period,  the  Sicyonians  were  obliged 
to  part  with  the  pictures  which  they  possessed  of  this 
distinguished  artist,  to  deliver  themselves  from  a 
heavy  debt.  They  were  purchased  by  M.  Scaurus 
when  ssdile,  and  were  brought  to  Rome  to  adorn  the 
new  theatre  which  be  had  erected.    (Ptin.,  SI,  2.) 

Piositf  res,  a  celebrated  mountain  and  grotto  near 
she  city  of  Naples.  It  took  its  name  from  a  villa  of 
V  odium  Polho,  erected  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and 
called  Pausilypum,  from  the  effect  which  its  beauty 
wan  supposed  to  produce  in  suspending  sorrow  and  anx- 
iety (iroiicwv  Xtitt/v,  "aimtt  to  make  ear*  ceate"). 
This  mountain  ie  said  to  be  beautiful  in  the  extreme, 
and  justly  to  merit  the  name  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
grotto  is  nearly  •  mile  m  length,  end  is  made  through 
the  mountain  28  feet  in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  On 
the  moontam,  Vedius  Pollio  had  not  only  a  villa,  but 
also  a  reservoir  or  pond,  m  which  he  kept  a  number  of 
lampreys,  to  which- be  used  to  throw  such  slaves  as  had 
committed  a  fault.  When  he  died,  he  bequeathed, 
among  other  parts  of  bis  possessions,  his  villa  to  Au- 
gustus :  but  this  monarch,  abhorring  a  house  where  so 
many  ill-fated  creatures  had  lost  their  rives  for  very 
sfa'ght  faults,  caused  it  Mb*  demolished,  and  the  finest 


material*  in  It  to  be  brought  to  Home,  and  with  the*) 
raised  Julia's  portico.  Virgil's  tomb  is  said  to  b* 
above  the  entrance  of  the  grotto  of  Pausilypus.  Ch> 
verius  and  Addison,  however,  deny  thia  to  be  the  tomb 
of  the  poet.  (  Kid.  Virgilius,  where  an  account  of  thai 
sepulchre  is  given.)  ■ 

Pakos,  *  small  island  southeast  of  Coreyra,  now 
Palo.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands.  (Ptin., 
4k,  IS.)  The  distance,  from  Coreyra  is  about  six  miles. 
No  fresh  spring-water  has  been  discovered  on  it ;  the 
brad  does  not  yield  much  com  or  pasture,  but  is  fruhv 
ful  in  eil  and  wme.  It  is  peopled  by  six  or  seven  thon 
sand  inhabitants.  (MoUt-Bnm,  Otogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  17S 
— JWsMesaa.  Vo^ge  dt  ia  Greet,  vol.  8,  p.  146.) 

PiDAsns,  I.  the  mortal  one  of  the  three  steeds  el 
Achilles,  and  which  that  hero  obtained  when  he  sacked 
the  city  of  Eetion.  (U.,  16,  168.)  He  died  of  « 
wound  received  from  Sarpedon,io  the  contest  between 
the  latter  and  Patroclus.  (22.,  16,  467,  sea?.)— II.  A. 
town  of  the  Leleges  in  Tines,  on  the  river  Sstnioeasi 
(&,  SI,  86.)  The  situation  of  this  Homeric  town  re. 
mains  undefined.  It  appear*  from  Pliny,  that  soavt 
aotbon  identified  it  with  Adramyttwm.  (Pirn.,  5, 88.) 
— IH.  More  eommoary  Pedaaum  or  Pedaaa,  *  city  of, 
the  Leleges  in  Can*,  and  the  capital  of  a  district  which 
included  no  less  than  eight  cities  within  its  limit*.  h) 
was  situated  above  Halicarnassjrs,  towards  the  esse, 
aad  not  far  from  Stmtonicea,  and  the  site  correspond* 
probsMy  to  the  modern  PsrteAr*.  (Strac.,  611.)  He* 
rodotus  also  notices  Pedes**  oa  account  of  «  strange 
pbeaeraenoa  which  was  stated  to  occur  there.  When* 
ever  the  inhabitant*  were  threatened  with  any  calamitjv, 
the  chin  of  the  priestess  of  Minerva  became  furnishes) 
with  a  beard :  this  prodigy  was  repotted  to  have  hippsTr 
ed  three  time*.  (Hevod.,  1,  176.— -Compare  Am  tot ^ 
Hi*t.  Am.,  3,  11.)— IV.  The  Homeric  name,  accord, 
ingto  some,  for  Methane,  m  Messeuia.  (11.,  9, 284.) 
Paoo  AkBiaevANBS.  .  VuL  Albinovanua  II. 
Pksum,  an  ancient  town  of  l*tium,  often  named  in 
the  early  wars  of  Rome,  ami  which  must  be  placed  ht 
the  vicinity  of  Pro; nests.  The  modern  site  of  Zagwnia 
asem*  best  to  answer  to  the  data  which  are  supplied 
by  Livy  respecting  it*  position.  For,  tcoording  s* 
this  historian  (8,  1 IX  Peonm  wis  situate  between  T> 
bur.  Fret) site,  Beta,  and  Labicsw.  (iVtMy,  Viagi 
Amtiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  8*1.)  It  was  tsken  by  storm,  and 
destroyed  by  Camillas,  (Lis.,  8,  13.)  Horace  me* 
turns  the  Regie  Pedana  in  one  of  his  epistles  (1,  4.— 
Cnemsr's  Anc  Italy,  vol.  %  p.  74.> 

PsaAsiocs,  a  name  given  to  the  Muses  from  tba 
fountain  Hippoeren*.  which  the  winged  steed  Pegasa* 
is  said  to  have  produced  with  •  blow  of  his  hoof, 
(Prapert.,  8.  1,  10.—  (hid,  HercU.,  16,  37.  —  Cos* 
adit,  10,  S73.) 

Praises,  a  winged  steed,  the  ofispringof  Neptom) 
sad  Medusa,  and  which  sprang  forth  from  the  neck  of 
the  Inter  after  her  head  had  been  severed  by  Pen- 
en*.  (ApoUoi.,  Sj  4,  %—Tzit*.  mi  tycophr.,  IT.) 
Hesiod  says  he  was  called  Pegasus  (Hiyaaoc)  because 
bom  near  the  soeroee  (rnryaf}  of  Ocean.  (Tktog* 
888.)  As  soon  as  he  was  born  he  flew  upward,  and 
fixed  his  shade  en  Mount  Helicon,  where  with  a  blow 
of  Ms  hoof  he  produced  the  fountain  Hippoereno. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  6,  2S6,  mm.)  He  used,  however,  to 
come  and  drink  occasionally  at  the  fountain  of  Pirene, 
on  the  Acrocorintbus,  and  it  waa  here  that  Belleropboa 
caught  bim  preparatory  to  his  enterprise  against  the 
Chimera.  After  throwing  off  Bellerophon  when  tbo 
latter  wished  to  fly  to  the  heavens,  Pegasus  directed 
his  course  to  the  skies,  and  was  made  a  constellation 
by  Jupiter.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Beller- 
ophon.) Pegasus  was  the  favourite  of  the  Muses, 
who  derived  from  him,  among  the  poets,  the  appellor 
tioa  of  "  Petratidet."  The  fountain  of  Hippocrene  ie 
likewise  called  from  bim  "  Pegaridc*  unda"  or  "  Pe> 
gudt  swu."   xTtetM.  ad  Ujotphr.,  I  ^—ApoUodn 
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I  c.  —  Ovid,  Met.,  4,  785 —Hygin  ,fah.,  67.— Van 
Suvtren,  ad  Hygtn.,  (.  c.)— "The  bone,"  observe* 
Knight,  "  was  stored  to  Neptune  and  the  rivers ;  end 
employed  as  t  general  symbol  of  the  waters,  on  account 
ef  a  supposed  affinity,  which  we  do  not  find  that  mod- 
ern naturalists  have  observed.    Hence  came  the  com- 

Cition,  so  frequent  on  the  Carthaginian  coins,  of  the 
•e  with  the  asterisk  of  the  sun,  or  the  winged  disk 
and  hooded  snake*,  over  his  back ;  and  also  the  use 
made  of  him  as  an  emblematical  device  on  the  medals 
of  many  Greek  citiee.  In  some  instances  the  body  of 
the  animal  terminate*  in  plumes;  and  in  others  has 
only  wings,  so  as  to  form  the  Pegasus,  fabled  by  the 
later  Greek  poets  to  have  been  ridden  by  Bellerophon, 
but  only  known  to  the  ancient  theogoniats  a*  toe  bear- 
er of  Aurora,  and  of  the  thunder  and  lightning  to  Jupi- 
ter, an  allegory  of  which  the  meaning  is  obvious." 
(Inquiry  into  the  Symb.  Lang.,  dec.,  $  HI-  —  Ctata. 
Jeurn.,  vol.  94,  p.  94.)— As  regards  the  constellation 
Pegasus,  it  msy  be  remarked,  that  tbe  Greek  astrono- 
mers always  give  it  the  simple  sppellstion  of  "Ike 
Herat"  ("Iffiror/).  The  name  Ilriyojmc  first  comes  in 
among  the  later  mythological  poets.  It  does  not  even 
occur  in  Aratua ;  the  poet  merely  remarking  that  thia 
ia  supposed  to  be  the  same  horse  whose  hoof  produced 
the  fountain  Hippocrene.  {Aral.,  Pkeen.,  310.)  Ers- 
tosthenes,  however,  says  (c.  18)  that  this  is  the  steed, 
as  some  think,  which,  after  Bellerophon  had  been 
thrown  from  it,  flew  upward  to  the  stars.  The  opin- 
ion, however,  is,  according  to  him,  an  erroneous  one, 
since  the  steed  in  tbe  heavens  has  no  wings.  It  would 
appear,  therefore,  from  this  remsrk  of  Eratosthenes, 
that  the  custom  of  representing  Pegasus  with  wings 
came  in  at  a  later  period.  They  are  added  in  Ptolemy. 
The  Romans,  in  imitation  of  the  Greek*,  call  the  con- 
stellation simply  Equut.  for  which  the  poets  substi- 
tute Sonipet,  Sonipet  alee,  Gornxptt,  and  other  simi- 
lar expressions.  The  name  Pegasut  appears  to  occur 
only  in  Germanieua  (v.  SSI,  882).  Ovid  has  Equut 
Qorgoncua,  in  allusion  to  the  fsbled  birth  of  the  steed. 
{Fa*t.,  3,  i&O.—Ideler,  Sternncmen,  p.  IIS.) 

PilaoohIs,  I.  a  district  of  Macedonia  bordering;  on 
fllyrie.  The  Pelsgones,  though  not  mentioned  by  Ho- 
nor **  a  distinct  people,  were  probably  known  to  him, 
from  his  naming  Pelsgon,  the  father  of  Asteropous, 
•  Paeonian  warrior.  (Compare  Strabo,  331.)  They 
must  at  one  time  have  been  widely  spread  over  the 
north  of  Greece,  since  a  district  of  Upper  Tbessaly 
bore  the  name  of  Pelagonia  Tripolitis,  and  it  is  inge- 
niously conjectured  by  Gstterer,  in  hi*  learned  com- 
mentary on  ancient  Thrace  (Com.  Sac.  Gott.,  vol.  6, 
p.  67),  thst  these  were  a  remnant  of  the  remote  expe- 
dition of  the  Teucri  and  Mysi,  the  progenitors  of  the 
Pasonians,  who  came  from  Asia  Minor,  and  conquered 
the  whole  of  the  country  between  tbe  Strymon  and 
Peneua.  (Herod.,  7,  SO.  —  Slrab.,  827.)  Frequent 
allusion  is  made  to  Pelagonia  by  Livy,  in  hia  account 
of  the  ware  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Mace- 
don.  It  was  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  Dardani, 
who  bordered  on  its  northern  frontiers  ;  for  which  rea- 
son, the  communication  between  the  two  countries  wss 
carefully  guarded  by  the  Mscedonisn  monarchs.  (Lie., 
81,  28.)  This  psss  led  over  the  chain  of  Mount  Scar- 
dns.  An  sccount  of  it  is  given  in  Broum't  Travel*, 
p.  46.  ( Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  289.)— II. 
Civitas,  a  city  of  Pelagonia,  the  cspftal  of  tbe  fourth 
division  of  Romsn  Macedonia.  (Lis.,  48, 39.)  Little 
is  known  of  it.  Its  existence  si  a  late  period  appears 
from  the  Synecdemus  of  Hierocles,  snd  the  Byzantine 
historian  Malcbus,  who  speaks  of  the  strength  of  its 
citadel.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  270.) — HI. 
Tripolitis  or  Tripoli'.  *  district  of  Thessaly,  around 
the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  river  Titaresius.  It 
was  called  Tripolitis  from  the  circumstance  of  its  con- 
taining three  principal  towna  ;  which,  as  Livy  informs 
us  (42, 53),  were  Axorus,  Doliche,  sod  Pythium.  This 


district  was  connected  with  Macedonia  by  t  cures 
defile  over  tbe  Csmbunian  mountains.  Livy  describes 
this  same  canton  in  one  part  of  his  history  under  the 
name  of  Ager  Tripolitanu*  (36,  10  —  Crtma't  Anc 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p  865). 

Pblaboi  (TleXaoyoi),  were  the  most  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  Greece,  a*  far  a*  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeki 
themselves  extended.    A  dynssty  of  Peltsgk  chiefs 
existed  in  Greece  before  any  other  dynasty  it  mention- 
ed in  Greek  traditions.    Dsnaus  ia  in  tbe  ninth,  Dog. 
ealion  in  the  eighth,  and  Csdmus  in  the  seventh  gener- 
stion  before  the  Trojan  war ;  but  Phoroneos,  the  Fa. 
lasgisn,  is  in  the  eighteenth  generation  before  tbat 
epoch.    The  Greek  traditions  represent  the  Pehugic 
race  as  spread  most  widely  over  almost  all  parta  of 
Greece  and  the  islands  ef  tbe  JEgean.   Tbe  wbsle 
of  Hellas,  according  to  Herodotus  (3,  56),  was  origi- 
nally called  Pelaagia  ;  and  -lEsehylua  (SuppL,  8J0) 
introduces  Pelaagus,  king  of  Argos,  ss  claiming  fa 
the  people  named  sifter  nim  all  tbe  country  through 
which  the  Algus  flows,  snd  to  the  west  of  tbe  Slrjmoo. 
We  find  mention  of  tbe  Pelasgi  in  the  Peloponne- 
sus, Thrace,  Thesprotia,  Attica,  Bceotts,  and  Pooch. 
(Slrab.,  331—  Herod.,  8,  44.)   Tbe  oracles  of  Doda- 
na  and  Delphi  were  originallv  Pelasgie  (Strob.,  40t- 
Herod.,  3,  SS),  and  Clinton  (Fart.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  JJ) 
and  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  37)  have  adduce! 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Macedonians  were  alw  i 
Pelssgic  race.    We  likewise  find  traces  of  the  Pelas- 
gi m  many  of  the  islands  of  the  JEgean  Sea,  ss  I -Ma- 
rios, Imbros,  Lesbos,  Chios,  dee.  (Strob.,  631),  ui 
Herodotus  informs  as  (7,  95),  that  the  islands  ns 
inhsbited  by  the  Pelasgie  race  till  they  wen  subdual 
by  the  Ionians.    The  neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor waa  also  inhabited  in  msny  parts  by  the  Peine. 
(Strab.,  631.)   The  country  afterward  called  JEek 
waa  occupied  by  Pelasgians  (Herod  ,  7, 95),  and  bam 
Antandroa  waa  called  Pelasgie  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus (7,  43).    Trades  m  Caria  was  a  Pelasgie  tssi 
(Niebuhr,  Rom.  Hit!.,  vol.  1,  p.  33),  and  two  of  use 
towns  on  the  Hellespont  were  still  extant  in  tbe  tiss 
of  Herodotus  (1,  57).    The  preceding  authoritiea  «n 
sufficient  to  show  the  wide  diffusion  of  the  Pehugit 
race ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  determine  fro* 
what  quarter  they  originally  came.    Many  modem 
writers  conclude,  from  our  knowledge  of  the  origi- 
nal seat*  of  tbe  human  race,  thst  the  Pelasgians  spread 
themselvea  from  Asia  into  Europe,  across  the  Helles- 
pont, and  around  the  northern  snores  of  tbe  -£geu 
Sea.    (Maiden,  Hut.  of  Rome,  p.  89  —  jVsxst,  Bat 
Pelaegtea,  e  l.)   This,  no  doubt,  is  the  true  opinio*, 
though  it  is  opposed  to  many  Greek  traditions,  white 
represent  the  Peloponnesus  as  tbe  original  sest  of  the 
Pelssgians,  whence  they  spread  to  Thessaly,  sod  throes 
to  the  islands  of  the  -fgesn  end  the  Asiatic  coaai- 
The  Pelasgi  were  slso  widely  spread  over  the  soothsf 
Italy  ;  and  tbe  places  in  which  ibey  appear  to  hart 
been  settled  are  indicated  by  Maiden  (Rom.  Hul^  p 
73,  teqq.)  and  Niebuhr  (Rom.  Hirt.,  vol.  1,  p-  >*. 
teqq.).   There  seems  no  reason  for  rejecting,  aa  sons 
modern  writers  have  done,  the  account  of  Dionysras, 
that  tbe  Pelasgi  emigrated  from  Greece  to  Italy.— h 
some  puts  of  Greece,  tbe  Pelasgians  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  country  to  tbe  latest  times.   The  Arca- 
dians were  alwaya  considered  by  the  Greeks  themserra 
ss  pure  Pelasgians,  and  a  Pelssgian  dynasty  reignei 
in  Arcadia  until  tbe  second  Messenian  war.  (HcnL, 
I,  148  — M.,  3, 171.— /A,  8, 73.)   According  to  He- 
rodotus (8,  44 ;  1,  57),  the  Athenians  were  a  Pelas- 
gie race,  which  had  settled  in  Attica  from  the  earliest 
times,  and  had  undergone  no  change  except  by  reced- 
ing a  new  name  snd  adopting  a  new  language,  In 
most  parts  of  Greece,  however,  tbe  Pelasgie  race  be- 
came intermingled  with  tbe  Hellenic  ;  but  the  Pelasgi 
probably  at  all  times  formed  the  principal  part  of  the 
population  of  Greece.    The  Hellenes  excelled  the  Pe- 
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laegi  in  military  prowess  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
were  tfaaa  enabled,  in  some  esses,  to  expel  the  Pelas-' 
gi  from  the  country,  though  the  Hellenes  generally 
•ettled  among  the  Pelasgi  aa  a  conquering  people. — 
The  connexion  between  tho  Pelaagic  and  Hellenic  races 
aaa  been  a  subject  of  much  controversy  among  modern 
writers.  Many  critics  hare  maintained  that  they  be- 
longed to  entirely  different  races,  and  same  base  been 
disposed  to  sttribnte  to  the  Pelasgians  an  Etrurian  or 
Phoenician  origin.  \  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Greek 
writers  speak  of  the  Pelasgians  snd  their  language  as 
barbarous,  that  is,  not  Hellenic;  and  Herodotus  (1, 
67)  infoims  us,  that  the  Pelasgisn  language  was  spo- 
ken in  his  time  at  Placia  and  Scylace  on  the  Helles- 
pont. This  language  be  describes  aa  barbarous ;  and 
on  this  fact  he  mainly  grounds  his  general  argument  as 
to  the  ancient  Pelasgian  tongue.  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked,  that  it  appears  exceedingly  improbable,  if 
the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  languages  had  none  or  a 
very  alight  relation  to  each  other,  that  the  two  tongues 
should  hare  so  readily  amalgamated  in  all  parts  of 
Greece,  and  still  more  strange  that  the  Athenians  snd 
Arcadians,  who  are  admitted  to  hare  been  of  pure  Pe- 
lasgic origin,  should  have  lost  their  original  language 
and  learned  the  pure  Hellenic  tongue.  In  addition  to 
which,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  we  scarce!/  ever  read 
of  any  nation  entirely  losing  its  own  language  and 
adopting  that  of  its  conquerors.  Though  the  Persians 
have  received  many  new  words  into  their  language  from 
their  Arab  masters,  yet  twelve  centuries  of  Arab  dom- 
ination have  not  been  sufficient  to  change,  in  any  es- 
sential particular,  the  grammatical  forms  and  general 
structure  of  the  ancient  Persisn;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  that  wen  used  by  the  Norman  conquer- 
ors to  bring  the  French  language  into  general  use  in 
England,  the  Saxon  remains  to  the  present  day  the 
main  element  of  the  English  language.  It  is  there- 
fore reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  Pelasgic  and  Hel- 
lenic tongues  were  different  dialects  of  a  common  lan- 
guage, which  formed  by  their  union  the  Greek  language 
of  later  tiroes. — The  ancient  writers  differ  aa  ranch  re- 
specting the  degree  of  civilization  to  which  the  Pelas- 
gi attained  before  they  became  an  Hellenic  people,  aa 
they  do  respecting  their  original  language.  Accord- 
ing to  some  ancient  writers,  they  were  little  better  than 
a  race  of  savages  till  conquered  and  civilized  by  the 
Hellenes ;  but  others  represent  them,  and  perhaps  more 
correctly,  as  having  attained  to  a  considerable  degree 
•f  civilization  previous  to  the  Hellenic  conquest. 
Many  traditions  represent  the  Pelasgians  ss  cultivating 
agriculture  snd  the  useful  arts.  Pelasgus  in  Arcadia, 
aaid  the  tradition,  taught  men  to  bake  bread.  (Pautan., 
1,  14, 1.)  The  ancient  Pelasgic  Buzyges  yoked  bulls 
to  the  plough  (Elym.  Mug.,  a.  ».  BovQiyiK) ;  Petss- 
gisns  invented  the  goad  for  the  purpose  of  driving  an- 
imals (Etym.  Mag.,  «.  v.  luiaiva.  —  Bekker,  Anted. 
Gr ,  367);  snd  a  (Pelasgic)  Thessalian  in  Egypt 
taught  the  art  of  measuring  land  {Etym.  Mag.,  vbi 
sup.}. — It  is  a  curious  fact,  which  has  been  noticed  by 
Mr.  Maiden  {Hit.  of  Some,  p.  70),  that  the  Grecian 
race  which  made  the  most  early  and  the  most  rapid 
progress  in  civilization-  and  intellectual  attainments, 
was  one  in  which  the  Pelasgian  blood  waa  least  adul- 
terated by  foreign  mixture,  namely,  the  Ionians  of  At- 
tica and  of  the  settlements  in  Asia ;  and  that  we  prob- 
ably owe  to  the  Pelasgic  element  in  the  population  of 
Greece  sll  that  distinguishes  the  Greeks  in  the  history 
of  the  human  mind.  -  The  Dorians,  who  were  the  most 
strictly  Hellenic,  long  disdained  to  apply  themselves  to 
literature  or  the  fine  arts.  — Some  writers  have  main- 
tained, that  the  Greeks  derived  the  art  of  writing  and 
most  oflhoir  religious  rites  from  the  Pelasgians ;  bat, 
without,  entering  into  these  questions,  it  may  be  as- 
serted, with  some  degree  of  certainty,  that  the  most 
ancient  architectural  monuments  in  Europe  clearly  ap- 
r  to  nave  been  the  work  of  their  bands.  The  struc- 


tures in  Greece,  Italy,  and  along  the  western  coast  si 
Asia  Minor,  uaually  called  Cyclopean,  because,  accord- 
ing to  the  Greek  legonds,  the  Cyclopes  built  the  walla 
of  Tiryna  and  Mycenae,  may  properly  be  assigned  to  a 
Pelasgic  origin.  All  these  structures  sre  character- 
ized by  the  immense  size  of  the  atones  with  which  they 
are  built.  The  most  extraordinary  of  them  all  is  the 
treasury,  or,  aa  others  csll  it,  the  tomb  of  Atreos  at 
Mycensj.  —  It  remains  but  to  add  a  few  remarks  re- 
specting the  name  of  this  race.  The  most  indent 
form  of  the  name  waa  UeXapyot,  and  Mr.  Thirlwall 
rather  fancifully  supposes  that  the  appellation  waa  de- 
rived from  6070c  and  mfaj,  and  that  it  signified  "  in- 
habitants" or  "cultivators  of  the  plain."  The  analogy, 
however,  of  aliroXof,  TatipojreXof,  dte.,  seems,  aa  Mr. 
Thirlwall  himself  confesses,  unfavourable  to  this  ety- 
mology. (Hut.  of  tZreece,  vol.  1,  p.  69.)  There  is 
also  another  objection.  Such  a  derivation  of  the  name 
makes  the  Pelasgians  to  have  been  solely  addicted  to 
agricultural  pursuits,  a  statement  winch  is  not  borne 
out  by  fscts.  We  are  told,  it  ia  true,  that  they  loved 
to  settle  on  the  rich  soil  of  alluvial  plains.  The  pow- 
ers, too,  that  preside  over  husbandry,  and  protect  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  the  growth  of  the  flocks,  appear 
to  have  been  the  eldest  Pelasgian.  divinities ;  but  this 
is  taking  too  narrow  a  view  of  the  subject.  Even  if  it 
were  not  highly  probable  that  a  part  of  the  nation 
crossed  the  sea  to  reach  the  shores  of  Greece,  snd 
thus  brought  with  them  the  rudiments  of  the  srts  con- 
nected with  navigation,  it  would  be  incredible  that  the 
tribes  settled  on  the  coast  should  not  soon  have  ac- 
quired them.  Accordingly,  the  islands  of  the  jEgean 
are  peopled  by  Pelasgians,  the  piracies  of  the  Leleges 
precede  the  rise  of  the  first  maritime  power  among  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Tyrsonian  Pelasgians  are  found  infest- 
ing the  seas  after  the  fell  of  Troy.  ( TUrhaaU'*  Greta, 
vol.  1,  p.  60.)— Mr.  Kenrick,  in  a  very  ingenions  paper 
"  On  the  names  of  the  Antebellenic  inhabitants  ol 
Greece"  (Philol  Muttum,  vol.  1,  p.  609,  teqq),  main- 
tains, that  the  name  Pelargi  (UeXapryoi)  waa  given  to 
the  race  on  account  of  their  rndeneas  of  speech,  which 
sounded  "  to  the  exquisite  fineness  of  the  Hellenic  ear" 
like  the  cry  of  the  stork  («Xapy6f).  Hence  the  peo 
pie  who  spoke  thus  were  called  HAapyoi  or  storks. 
And  he  seeks  to  confirm  this  etymology  by  endeav- 
ouring to  allow  that,  "among  birda,  the  stork  laboured 
under  the  heavieat  charge  of  defective  elocution ;" 
that  be  waa  held  to  have  no  tongue  at  all ;  that,  ss 
being  ayTuxmof,  he  wss  especially  adapted  to  repre- 
sent a  people  of  barbarous  speech ;  and  that  we  find, 
in  the  time  of  Homer,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thracian 
side  of  the  Hellespont  called  KUovec,  a  name  which 
appears  to  be  closely  analogous  to  the  Latin  Ciconta. 
This  etymology,  however,  proves  too  much.  It  is 
bssed  on  the  supposition  thst  there  was  a  radical  dif- 
ference between  the  Pelasgic  and  Hellenic  forms  of 
speech,  which,  from  whst  has  already  been  premised, 
could  not  possibly  have  been  the  case.  This  same 
derivation  of  the  name  from  that  of  ice\apy6e,  "m 
stork,"  appears  also  among  the  Greek  writers,  but  there 
the  explanation  ia  founded  on  the  'erroneous  idea  that 
the  Pelasgi  were  a  roaming  race.  Myrsilus  of  Lesbos 
related,  according  to  Dionysius  of  Hslicamassus,  that 
the  Tyrrhenians,  flying  from  public  calamities  with 
which  they  were  chastised  by  heaven,  because  among 
other  tithes  they  bad  not  offered  that  of  their  children, 
had  quilted  their  home,  and  had  long  roamed  about  be- 
fore they  again  acquired  a  fixed  abode ;  and  that,  aa 
they  were  seen  thus  going  forth  and  returning,  the 
name  of  Pelargi,  or  stones,  waa  given  to  them !  (Dion. 
Hal.,  1,  23.)  This  etymology  is  sbout  ss  valuable  as 
the  one  which  deduces  Pelatgvs  from  Peltg,  or  Grain* 
from  Reu.  Nor  is  thst  derivation  much  superior  which 
traces  Pelatgru  to  irtXnyof,  "the  sea,"  and  makes  the 
nsme  refer  to  the  maritime  habits  of  tho  race.  It  is 
sanctioned,  indeed,  by  tho  aotbority  of  Hermann 
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I0)mm.,  toI.  9,  p.  174),  but  it  ofleode  grievoosly 
against  analogy  (ioi«i,  ad  Pitrpn.,  p.  100) ;  and  if 
it  be  applicable  to  lb*  Tyrrhenian  FeWgien*  of  rater 
times,  it  certsmly  ie  net  eo  to  the  original  Pelaagians 
of  Dodona  or  Tbeesaly.  Perhaps  the  peculiar  ety  la  of 
bwtfdiog  ascribed  to  the  Peiaagie  race  may  furnish  us 
with  an  etymology  (or  their  name,  equal,  ak  least  in 
Mist  of  plauaibiliiy,  to  any  of  those  which  hare  tana 
fir  been  ewmeralei.  The  term  Ptlairgi  may  mean 
"  atoM-buMert"  or  "ttotu^eorkert,"  aa  indicating  a 
wee  whose  massive  style  of  architecture  may  have  ax- 
ailed  the  wonder  ef  the  early  Greeks,  and  have  given 
rise  to  a  speeiee  of  national  appellation.  Tana,  in  the 
Macedonian  dialect,  rrita  signified  "  a  ttont"  (rdf 
irevtof,  rove  ^iOtvc  koto  ri/»  Haaeiiwv  oWvvv.— 
Ulfian,  ad  Dtmmtk.,  de  fait,  leg.,  p.  876.  B  ,  U. 
Franco/.,  1604.—  Compare  UtJtikt*,  ad  Tim.  Lex., 
p.  870),  and  kpy*  (or  Fafryov)  is  an  earlier  form  for 
isjw.  (Bee**,  Carp.  Jweripi.,  fat.,  1,  p.  10,  83.) 
The  two  old  forme,  then,  irsAo  ("a  steae")  and  eVryov 
("work"),  may  perhaps  have  produced,  by  their  com- 
bination, the  name  of  UriUpyoi.  (Entyel.  V*.  Knovl, 
vol.  17,  p.  877,  tem.—CkUon,  Fat.  Hell.,  voL  1,  p. 
1,  **<u — -Curtmt,  it  Anitquit  ktlim  awoke,  t>  (, 
—Anns,  Mrtfaw,  vol.  1,  p.  404,  utq.  —  TkxrlmaWt 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  38,  *mq.-~-Pluloiofteal  Mtutum,  veL 
1,  p.  618  ) 

PiLisoiaBM  (Ikilswytasv),  a  name  give*  to  the 
meet  ancient  part  of  the  fortifications  of  the  Acropolis 
at  Athena,  from  its  having  been  eonstmcted  by  the 
Pslasgi,  who,  in  the  coarse  of  their  migrations,  settled 
in  Attics,  and  were  employed  by  the  Athenians  in  the 
erection  of  these  walla.  The  mmpart  raised  by  this 
people  is  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Athena, 
and  included  siao  a  portaea  of  ground  below  the  wsll 
at  the  foot  ef  the  rock  of  the  Aorepolia.  This  had 
been  allotted  to  the  Pelasgi  while  they  resided  at 
Athene,  and  on  their  departure  it  was  forbidden  to  be 
inhabited  or  cultivated.  (Ttmeyd.,  8,  7.— Pollux,  8, 
m.— Myrtil.,  of.  Dion.  Hal.,  1, Herod.,  2, 61. 
—Id.,  6,  137.)  It  waa  apparently  on  the  northern 
aide  of  the  citadel,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Plutarch, 
that  the  southern  wall  waa  built  by  Cimon,  from  whom 
it  received  the  name  of  Oimoniam.  (Cramer' t  Am. 
Omtee,  vol.  8,  p.  889.) 

Pslasoiotis,  a  district  of  Thesaaty,  occupying  the 
lower  valley  of  the  Psneus  aa  far  aa  the  sea.  It  was 
ariginally  inhabited  by  the  Perrhmbi,  a  tribe  of  Petss- 
gio  origin.  (Simon. ,  op.  Sir**.,  441. — 'Crasser'*  Am. 
Orates,  vol.  1,  p.  868.) 

Pblasods,  an  ancient  monarch  of  the  Pelasgi.  (Fid. 
Pstasgi) 

PblsthbonIi,  an  epithet  given  to  the  Lapithat,  be- 
eeuse  they  dwelt  in  the  vicinity  of  Mount  Pelethro- 
reian,  in  Tbeesaly.  (Yirg.,  Oitrg.,  3,  116.)  Pele- 
thronium  appears  to  have  been  a  branch  of  Pelion. 

Pelkus,  a  king  of  Theeealy,  eon  of  iEaeue  mon- 
arch of  jEgina,  and  the  nymph  Endeis  the  daughter 
ef  Chiron.  Having  been  accessory,  along  with  Tele- 
mnn,  to  the  death  of  their  brother  Phocue,  be  was  ban- 
ished from  hie  native  island,  bet  found  an  asylum  at 
aha  court  of  Eurytus,  eon  of  Actor,  king  of  Phlhia  in 
Thesssly.  He  married  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Eo- 
rytus, and  received  with  her,  as  a  marriage  portion, 
the  third  part  of  the  kingdom.  Peleus  wss  present 
with  Eurytut  at  the  chase  of  the  Calydooian  boar; 
est,  having  unfortunately  killed  his  fsther-in-lsw  with 
the  javelin  which  he  had  burled  against  the  animal, 
he  waa  again  doomed  to  be  a  wanderer.  Hie  second 
benefactor  waa  Aeeetue,  kiag  ef  [oleea;  but  here 
again  he  was  involved  in  trouble,  through  a  false 
charge  brought  agsinst  him  by  Astydsmia,  or,  as  Hor- 
aee  calls  her,  Hippolyte,  the  quean  of  Acastua.  (Fid*. 
Acastus.)  To  reward  the  virtue  of  Peleus,  aa  fully 
shewn  by  hie  resisting  the  blandishments  of  Astyda- 
aaie,  the  gods  resolved  to  give  him  a  goddess  in  mu- 
tt* 


riage.    The  spouse  selected  for  him  war  the 
nymph  Thetis,  who  had  been  woaed  by  Japan;  fcrs> 
aelf  and  bia  brother  Neptune ;  ant  Thesis  hstiag  de- 
clared that  her  child  would  be  greater  torn  hit  ure, 
the  gods  withdrew.   (And.,  **».,«,  SB,  <ms.)  Oth- 
ers say  that  she  waa  enacted  by  Jupiter  alone,  till  ha 
waa  linformed  by  Prometheus  that,  if  ha  had  asm  by 
her,  that  son  would  dethrone  him.  (AfUloi.,  8, 11 
1.  —  Semi,  ad  B.,  1,  6H  )   Others,  train,  rssiataiii 
that  Thetis,  who  was  reared  by  Judo,  woeld  not  it- 
sent  to  the  wishes  of  Japiter,  and  that  the  get,  in  m 
anger,  condemned  her  to  espouse  a  aortal ;  or  that  Js. 
no  herself  selected  Peleus  for  her  mouse.  (0.,  M, 
68 — AmU.  Rhed.,  4.  798,  mm.)    Chiron,  cm 
made  aware  of  the  will  of  the  gods,  sdvised  Peleus* 
aspire  to  the  bed  of  the  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  rsioocs 
ed  him  how  to  win  her.    He  therefore  lay  in  wtit,  us 
seized  and  held  bar  fast,  though  she  changed  keratf 
into  every  variety  of  form,  becoming  fire,  srtter,  i 
serpent,  and  a  lioness.   (/tout ,  Ntn.,  4, 101  — Sori, 
frag.  of.  Bead,  ad  Hem.,  8,60.)  The  wedding  aa 
sosscanised  on  Mount  Pelion  :  the  gods  sB  honsaral 
it  with  their  presence,  and  bestowed  amour  «  as 
bridemwarn.    (if.,  17,  186. — A.,  18,  84.)  Chins 
gave  him  the  famous  aahen  spear  eftsrwsrd  weldti 
by  his  eon ;  and  Nepteos  bestowed  8n  him  the  i» 
mortsi  Harpy-bora  steeds  Bssros  aad  lanthae.  Thi 
offspring'  of  this  union  waa  the  celebrated  AchiUas. 
According  to  one  account,  Petens  was  deserted  by  m 
geddess-wife  for  net  allowing  her  to  cast  lbs  ialss 
Achillea  into  a  caldron  ef  begins;  water,  to  try  if  u 
were  mortal   {Vil.  Aehshes.)    This,  however,  hi 
pasthanastie  fiction,  tinse  Heater  represents  Pehsi 
sod  Thetis  ss  dwelling  together  all  the  lifetime  d 
their  sen.   Of  Petens  it  is  farther  related,  thst  be  ts> 
vised  his  eon,  and  even  grandson  (Gel,  11,  488.— 
Bnrip  ,  Andrvm.),  and  died  in  misery  in  the  nurdd 
One.   (Csdoss.,  op.  Sckd.  ad  Find.,  Pytk.,  8,  1U 
~Keigktlry>e  Mythology,  p.  813,  serf.)  It  to  * 
the  nuptials  ef  Pelese  aad  Thetis  that  the  goddestd 
Discord  threw  the  apple  ef  gold  into  the  middle  of  as 
assembled  deities,  with  which  was  connected  to  am 
misfortune  for  both  the  Trojans  and  the  Green, 
(Kid.  Helena, and  Paha.) 

PeliIoss,  daughters  of  Pefias.  (Fid.  Jason,  tri 
slao  Petiaa,  towards  the  end  of  the  latter  article ) 

PblUs,  the  twin  brother  of  Nolens,  wss  sss  e* 
Neptune  by  Tyre,  the  daughter  of  Satmoaeus  Tts 
mother,  to  eonceal  her  disgrace,  exposed  her  tvin- 
sons  as  soon  ss  they  were  bom.  A  troop  of  Burst, 
followed  by  their  keeper,  passing  by  where  they  h> 
one  of  the  maree  touched  the  face  of  one  of  the  h> 
fonts  with  bar  hoof,  and  made  it  (teed  (xeXior).  Tit 
keener  took  and  reared  the  babes,  aiming  the  sst 
with  the  mark  Pebaa,  the  other  Neleas.  When  thn 
grew  np  they  discovered  their  mother,  and  resolves'  to 
kill  her  stepmother  Sidero,  by  whom  she  was  cross; 
treated.  They  panned  her,  accordingly,  to  the  alt* 
of  J  boo  ;  and  Pelts  s,  who  never  showed  sny  regad 
for  that  goddess,  stew  her  before  it  Tbe  brother 
afterward  fell  into  discord,  and  Pefias  ahodo  st  iolcm 
but  Nehws  settled  m  Elia,  where  he  built  a  tees 
named  Pylos.  Tyro  afterward  married  her  undt 
Uretheua,  to  whom  she  bore  three  sons,  jEsrm,  Pie- 
res,  and  Amytbaon.  Cretheus  was  succeeded  io  let 
kingdom  of  loicos  by  jEsoti,  who  became  by  Ak> 
mede  tbe  father  of  Jaaon.  Peiiae,  by  force  or  frsei, 
deprived  iEson  of  his  kingdom,  sod  then  sought  ths 
life  of  the  infant  Jaaon :  but  the  parents  ef  tbe  litter 
gave  ont  that  he  waa  dead,  and  meantime  comeyei 
him  by  night  to  ths  cave  of  the  centaur  Chiron,  is 
whose  care  they  committed  him. — Tbe  real  of  the  le- 
gend of  Pelias  will  be  found  ander  the  article  Jesse. 
(Amllod.,  1,  9, 7,  ttqq.—Od.,  1 1,  836,  tern.)  Peine 
married  Anazibia  the  daughter  of  Bias,  or,  si  other* 
aay,  Philomaohe  the  daughter  ef  Ajnphion,  and  becaras 
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by  her  the  rather  of  one  son,  Acastua,  and  of  four 
daughter*,  Pisidice,  Pelopea,  Hippolhoe,  and  Alcea- 
tis.  {Apollod.,  1,  9,  10.)  Theae  daughters  were 
called  Peliades,  and  became,  unwittingly,  through 
the  arts  of  Medea,  the  slayers  of  their  am,  (Vid. 
Jason.)  ' 

Pelidks,  a  patronymic  of  Achilles,  as  the  son  of 
Peleus.    (  Vid.  Peleus  ) ' 

Pilioni,  an  Italian  tribe,  belonging  to  the  Sabine 
race,  according  to  Ovid  (Fast.,  3,  95),  but,  according 
to  Featus,  deriving  their  origin  from  Illyria.  The 
statement  of  Ovid  appears  the  more  probable  one,  if 
we  consider  the  uniformity  of  language,  customs,  and 
character  apparent  in  all  tho  minor  tribea  of  central 
Italy,  aa  well  as  in  the  Samnitee,  between  whom  and 
the  Sabines  these  tribes  may  be  said  to  form  an  inter- 
mediate link  in  the  Oscan  chain. — The  Peligui  were 
situate  to  the  east  and  northeast  of  the  Marsi,  and 
had  Corfinium  for  their  chief  town.  They  derive  some 
consideration  in  history  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
chief  city  having  been  selected  by  the  allies  in  the 
Social  war  as  the  seat  of  the  new  empire.  Had  their 
plana  succeeded,  and  had  Rome  fallen  beneath  the 
efforts  of  the  coalition,  Corfinium  would  have  become 
the  capital  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  of  the  world.  (Strab., 
241.)— The  country  of  (he  Pel  i  mi  was  small  in  ex- 
tent, and  mountainous,  and  noted  for  the  coldness  of 
its  climate,  aa  well  aa  for  the  abundance  of  its  springs 
and  streams.  (Horace,  Od.,  3,  19.  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  4, 
685.)  That  aome  portion  of  it,  however,  was  fertile, 
ire  learn  also  from  the  latter  poet.  (Am.,  2,  16. — 
Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  338.) 

PklIon,  I.  a  range  of  mountains  in  Thessaly,  along 
a  portion  of  the  eastern  coast.  Its  principal  summit 
rises  behind  Ioleos  and  Orrnenium.  The  chain  ex- 
tends from  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Lake 
Boebe'is,  where  it  unites  with  one  of  the  ramifications 
of  Osaa,  to  the  extreme  promontory  of  Magnesia. 
(Strabo,  ii3.— Herod.,  7,  189.  —  Cramer's  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  429.)  In  a  fragment  of  Dicaar- 
cboa  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  we  have  a  detail- 
ed description  of  Ptiion  and  its  botanical  productions, 
which  appear  to  have  been  very  numerous,  both  as  to 
forest-trees  and  plants  of  various  kinds.  (Cramer, 
I.  c.)  On  the  most  elevated  part  of  the  mountain  waa 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Actajus,  to  which  a 
troop  of  the  noblest  youths  of  the  city  of  Demelrias 
ascended  every  year  by  appointment  of  the  priest ; 
and  such  was  the  cold  experienced  on  the  summit, 
that. they  wore  the  thickest  woollen  fleeces  to  protect 
themselves  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  (Di- 
ccearch.,  p.  29.)  It  is  with  propriety,  therefore,  that 
Pindar  applies  to  Pelion  the  epithet  of  stormy.  (Pytk., 
9.  6.) — Homer  alludes  to  this  mountain  aa  the  ancient 
abode  of  the  Centaurs,  who  were  ejected  by  the  Lap- 
ithse.  (11,  2,  743.— Compare  Paid.,  Pytk.,  2,  83.) 
It  was,  however,  more  especially  thd  haunt  of  Chiron, 
whose  cave,  as  Dicearchus  relates,  occupied  the  high- 
eat  point-of  the  mountain.  (Cramer,  I.  c)  In  their 
ware  against  the  gods,  the  giants,  as  the  poets  fable, 
placed  Ossa  upon  Pelion,  and  "  rolled  upon  Ossa  the 
leafy  Olympus,"  in  their  daring  attempt  to  scste  the 
heavens.  (Virg.,  Gtorg.,  1,  281,  sea.)  The  famous 
spear  of  Peleus,  which  descended  to  his  son  Achilles, 
and  which  none  but  the  latter  and  hia  parent  could 
wield,  was  cut  from  sn  ash-tree  on  this  mountain,  and 
thence  received  its  name  of  Peliat.  (Horn.,  B.,  16, 
144  ) — II.  A  city  of  Illyria,  on  the  Macedonian  bor- 
der, and  commanding  a  pass  leading  into  that  country. 
It  waa  a  place  of  considerable  importance  from  its 
situation  ;  and  Arrian  speaks  of  it  at  some  length  in 
hia  relation  of  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  Alexander. 
(Exp.  At.,  1,  6,  seqq.)  We  most  look  for  it,  most 
probably,  in  the  mountains  which  separate  the  district 
of  Castoria  (the  ancient  Orestis)  from  that  of  Okrida. 
It  cannot  have  been  far  from  the  modern  town  of 
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Bicktistas,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  name.— 

(drainer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  76.) 

Pslla,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  near  the  top  of  the 
Sinus  Thermakua,  on  the  confines  of  Emathia.  It 
became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  when  Edeasa  waa 
annihilated,  according  to  Ptolemy,  and  owed  its  gran- 
deur to  Philip  and  to  hia  son  Alexander,  who  was  bom 
there,  and  who  was  hence  styled  Pttt.au*  Jutenit  by  the 
Roman  poets.  According  to  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  ita 
more  ancient  appellation  waa  Bunomus  and  Bunomeia, 
which  it  exchanged  for  the  name  of  ita  founder  Pellas. 
Livy  describes  it  as  situate  on  a  bill  which  faced  the 
southwest,  and  surrounded  with  morasses  formed  by 
stagnant  waters  from  the  adjacent  lakes,  so  deep  ss  to 
he  impassable  either  in  winter  or  in  summer.  In  th» 
morass  nearest  the  city,  the  citadel  rose  up  like  an 
island,  being  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  formed  with 
immense  labour,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the 
wall,  and  secure  against  any  injury  from  the  surround- 
ing moisture.  At  a  distance  it  seemed  to  join  the 
city  rampart,  but  it  waa  divided  from  it  by  a  river 
which  ran  between,  and  over  which  waa  a  bridge  of 
communication.  This  river  waa  called  Ludiaa,  Lce- 
dias,  and  Lvdius.  (Iav.,  44, 46.)  The  baths  of  Pel- 
la  were  said  to  be  injurious  to  health,  producing  bil 
iary  complaints,  as  we  are  informed  by  ine  comic  poet 
Macho.  (Aiken.,  8,  41.)  Pella,  under  the  Romans, 
waa  made  the  chief  town  of  the  third  region  of  Mace- 
don.  (Lid,  45, 29.)  It  was  situated  on  the  Via  Eg- 
natia,  according  to  Strabo  (323)  arid  the  Itineraries. 
From  the  coina  of  this  city  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
colonized  by  Julius  Caesar.  Under  the  late  emperors  it 
assumed  the  title  of  Col.  Jul.  Pella;  and  it  is  prob- 
able, as  Mannert  has  observed,  that  in  the  reign  of 
Dioclesian  this  name  was  exchanged  for  Dioclesianop- 
olis,  which  we  find  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  330. 
— Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  479).  Ita  ancient  ap- 
pellation, however,  still  remained  in  nse,  aa  may  be 
seen  from  Jornandes  (R.  G.,  56)  and  Hierocles  (Sy- 
necdem.,p.  638).  The  ruins  of  Pells  are  yet  visible  on 
the  spot  called  Palatita  or  Alaklisi  by  the  Turks. 
"II  ne  reste  plus  de  Pella,"  says  Beaujour,  "que 
quelquea  ruines  insignificsntes ;  mais  on  voit  encore 
le  pourtour  de  son  magnifique  port,  el  lea  vestiges  dn 
canal  qui  joignoit  ce  port  a  la  mer  par  le  niveau  le 
mieux  entendu.  Les  mosquees  de  Jenidji  ont  ktt 
bftties  avec  les  debris  des  palaia  des  rois  Mscedoni- 
ena."  (Tableau  du  Commerce  de  la  Greet,  vol.  1,  p. 
87. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  885.) 

Pellene,  a  city  of  Achaia,  southwest  of  Sicyon, 
situate  on  a  lofty  and  precipitous  hill  about  sixty  stadia 
from  the  sea.  From  the  nsture  of  its  position,  the  town 
was  divided  into  two  distinct  parts.  (Pausan.,  7,  26. 
— Strabo,  386.)  Its  name  was  derived  either  from  the 
Titan  Pallas,  or  Pellen,  an  Argive,  who  was  son  of 
Phorbas.  (ApoUon.,  Arg ,  1,  176.— Worn.,  2, 574.) 
The  Pelleniana  alone  among  the  Acheans  first  aided 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  though 
afterward  all  the  other  states  followed  their  example. 
(Tkueyd.,  2,  9.)  They  were  often  engaged  in  hostil- 
ities with  their  neighbours  the  Phliasians  and  Sicyo- 
nians.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  7,  2.)  Pellene  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufacture  of  woollen  cloaks,  which 
were  given  aa  prizes  to  the  riders  at  the  gymnastic 
games  held  there  in  honour  of  Mercury.  (Pindar, 
Olymp.,  9, 146.)  The  ruins  of  Pellene  are  to  be  seen 
not  far  from  Tricala,  as  we  are  assured  by  Sir.  W. 
Gell,  who  obtained  his  information  from"  Col.  Leake. 
(IWn.  of  Ike  Korea,  p.  20.  —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  55.) 

Pelopea  or  Pei.opU,  a  daughter  of  Thveetes,  the 
brother  of  Atreus.  She  became,  by  her  own  parent, 
the  mother  of  JSgisthus.    (Vid.  Atreus.) 

PelopIdas,  son  of  Hippoclus,  belonged  to  one  of  the 
principal  families  of  Thebes.  He  distinguished  him- 
self at  the  battle  of  Mantinea  (B  C.  385),  in  which  the 
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Thebans  took  part  aa  alliea  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
under  the  Spartan  king  Ageaipolis.  In  this  battle, 
Pelopidaa  being  wounded  and  thrown  down,  waa  saved 
from  death  by  Epaminondaa,  who  protected  him  with 
his  shield,  maintaining  his  ground  against  the  Arcadi- 
ans until  the  Lacedemonians  came  to  their  relief,  and 
saved  both  their  livea.  From  that  time  a  close  friend- 
ship waa  formed  between  Epaminondaa  and  Pelopidaa, 
which  tasted  till  the  death  of  the  latter.  When  the 
Lacedaemonians  surprised  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  and 
established  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  in  that  city, 
Pelopidaa,  who  belonged  to  the  popular  party,  retired 
to  Athens,  together  with  a  number  of  other  citizens. 
After  a  time,  he  and  hia  brother  exiles  formed  a  plan, 
with1  their  friends  in  Thebes,  for  surprising  and  over- 
throwing the  oligarchy,  and  restoring  the  popular  gov- 
ernment. Pelopidaa  and  some  of  nis  friends  set  off 
from  Athens  disguised  as  hunters,  found  mesne  to  en- 
ter Thebes  unobserved,  and  concealed  themselves  in 
the  house  of  a  friend,  whence  they  issued  in  the  night, 
and,  having  surprised  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratic 
party,  put  them  to  death.  The  people  then  rose  in 
arms,  and,  having  proclaimed  Pelopidaa  their  com- 
mander, they  obliged  the  Spartan  garrison  to  surrender 
the  citadel  by  capitulation  (B.C.  879).  Pelopidaa 
soon  after  contrived  to  excite  a  war  between  Sparta 
and  Athena,  and  thua  divide  the  attention  of  the  for- 
mer power.  The  war  between  the  Thebans  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  waa  carried  on  for  some  years  in  Bce- 
otia  by  straggling  parties,  and  Pelopidaa,  having  ob- 
tained the  advantage  in  several  skirmishes,  ventured 
to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the  open  field  at  Tegyrae, 
near  Orchomenus.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  defeat- 
ed, and  thua  Pelopidaa  demonstrated,  for  the  first  time, 
that  the  armies  of  Sparta  were  not  invincible ;  a  fact 
which  was  afterward  confirmed  by  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
tre  (B.C.  371),  in  which  Pelopidaa  fought  under  the 
command  of  bis  friend  Epaminondaa.  In  the  year 
369  B  C,  the  two  friends,  being  appointed  two  of  the 
Bceotarchs  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pelop.,  e.  34),  marched  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  obliged  Argos,  and  Arcadia,  and 
other  states  to  renounce  the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and 
carried  their  incursions  into  Laconia  in  the  depth  of 
winter.  Having  conquered  Messenis,  they  invited  the 
descendants  of  its  former  inhabitants,  who  had  gone 
into  exile  about  two  centuries  before,  to  come  and  re- 
people  their  country.  They  thus  confined  the  power 
of  Sparta  to  the  limits  of  Laconia.  Pelopidu  and 
Epaminondaa,  on  their  return  to  Thebes,  were  tried 
for  having  retained  the  command  after  the  expiration 
of  the  year  of  their  office,  but  were  acquitted ;  and 
Pelopidaa  waa  afterward  employed  against  Alexander, 
tyrant  of  Pherst,  who  wss  endeavouring  to  make  him- 
self master  of  all  Thessaly.  He  defeated  him.  From 
Thessaly  be  waa  called  into  Macedonia,  to  settle  a 
quarrel  between  Alexander,  king  of  that  country,  and 
son  of  Amynlas  II.,  and  his  natural  brother  Ptolemy. 
Having  succeeded  in  this,  be  returned  to  Thebes,  bring- 
ing with  him  Philip,  brother  of  Alexander,  and  thirty 
youths  of  the  chief  families  of  Macedonia  as  hostages. 
A  year  after,  however,  Ptolemy  murdered  bis  brother 
Alexander,  and  took  possession  of  the  throne.  Pelop- 
idaa, being  applied  to  by  the  friends  of  the  late  king, 
enlisted  a  band  of  mercenaries,  with  which  he  marched 
against  Ptolemy,  who  entered  into  an  agreement  to 
hold  the  government  only  in  trust  for  Perdiceaa,  a 
younger  brother  of  Alexander,  till  he  was  of  age,  and 
to  keep  the  alliance  of  Thebes ;  and  he  gave  to  Pelop- 
idaa his  own  son  Philoxenus  and  fifty  or  his  compan- 
ions as  hostages.  Some  time  aftet,  Pelopidaa,  being 
in  Thessaly,  was  treacherously  surprised  and  made 
prisone'  k«  Alexander  of  Pliers,  but  the  Thebans  sent 
Epaminonoss  with  an  army,  who  obliged  the  tyrant  to 
release  him.  The  Thebans.  soon  after,  having  discov- 
ered tin  the  Sparlana  and  Athenians  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Arlaxerxea,  king 


of  Peraia,  sent  on  their  part  Pelopidaa  to  support  their 
own  interest  at  the  aame  court.  His  fame  had  pre- 
ceded him,  and  he  was  received  by  the  Persians  with 
great  honour,  and  Artaxerxea  showed  him  peculiar  fa- 
vour. Pelopidaa  obtained  a  treaty,  in  which  the  Un- 
bans were  atyled  the  king's  hereditary  friends,  and  a 
which  the  independence  of  each  of  the  Greek  states, 
including  Meaaenia,  waa  fully  recognised.  He  una 
disappointed  the  ambition  of  Sparta  and  of  Athena, 
which  aimed  at  the  supremacy  over  the  rest.  The 
Athenians  were  so  enraged  at  this,  that  tbey  pot  their 
ambasssdor  Timagoraa  to  death  on  his  return  to  Athens. 
Pelopidaa,  after  his  return,  was  appointed  to  much 
against  Alexander  of  Phene,  who  had  committed  fresh 
encroachments  in  Thessaly.  But,  when  the  arm;  wis 
on  the  point  of  marching,  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  took 
place,  which  so  dismayed  the  Thebans  that  Pelopidu 
was  obliged  to  aet  off  with  only  300  volunteers,  trust- 
ing  to  the  Thesaaliana,  who  joined  him  on  the  route. 
Alexander  met  him  with  a  large  army  at  a  place  called 
Cynoecephala.  Pelopidaa,  by  great  exertions,  although 
his  army  wu  much  inferior  in  numbers,  obtained  an  ad- 
vantage, and  the  troops  of  Alexander  were  reueatiof, 
when  Pelopidaa,  venturing  too  far  amid  the  enemj, 
was  slain.  The  grief  of  both  Thebans  and  Tbesssluu 
at  his  loss  was  unbounded  :  they  paid  splendid  funeral 
honours  to  his  remains.  The  Thebans  avenged  ha 
death  by  sending  a  fresh  army  against  Alexander,  *ht 
wu  defeated,  ana  wu  soon  after  murdered  by  his  oot 
wife. — Pelopidaa  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  do- 
tinguiehed  and  successful  commanders  of  bia  age,  be 
he  and  his  friend  Epaminondaa  rank  among  the  aet 
eatimable  public  men  of  ancient  Greece.  (PrW.,  fit 
Pelop.— Xen.,  Hut.  Gr—Ptuuan.,  9,  13,  du.-£» 
cycl.  U*.  KnawL,  vol.  17,  p.  388,  tea.) 

Pxloponnuucuii  Bbllctm  is  the  name  given  tt 
the  great  contest  between  Athens  and  her  allies  on  tht 
one  side,  and  the  Peloponneaian  confederacy,  headed 
by  Sparta,  on  the  other,  which  luted  from  431  to  Ml 
B.C.  The  war  was  a  consequence  of  the  jealousy  will 
which  Sparta  and  Athens  regarded  each  other,  as  aula 
each  of  which  was  aiming  at  supremacy  in  Greece,  a 
the  heads  respectively  of  the  Dorian  and  Ionian  tun. 
and  as  patrons  of  the  two  opposite  forms  of  civil  gov- 
ernment, oligarchy  and  democracy.  The  war  wu  ea- 
gerly desired  by  a  strong  party  in  each  of  those  stsUi ; 
but  it  wu  necessary  to  find  an  occasion  for  commc- 
cing  hostilities,  especially  u  a  truce  for  thirty  yean  had 
been  concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta  ia  tht 
year  B.C.  446.  Such  an  occasion  waa  presented  h 
the  affaire  of  Corey  ra  and  Potidea.  In  a  quarrel,  sta 
soon  became  a  war,  between  Corinth  and  Corcyrs,  *• 
specting  Epidamnus,  a  colony  of  the  latter  state  (B.C 
436),  the  Corcyreaiis  applied  to  Athens  for  assistance 
Their  request  waa  granted,  u  far  as  the  conclusion  a) 
a  defensive  alliance  between  Athens  and  Corcyra, aai 
an  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  their  aid,  which,  how- 
ever, soon  engsged  in  active  hostilities  against  the  Co- 
rinthians. Pottdaea,  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene,  wan 
Corinthian  colony,  and,  even  after  its  subjection  it 
Athens,  continued  to  receive  every  year  from  Conn- 
certain  functionaries  or  officers  (txidri/uovfryoi).  T> 
Athenians,  suspecting  thsl  the  Pottdseans  were  inched 
to  join  in  a  revolt,  to  which  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedo- 
waa  instigating  the  towns  of  Chalcidice,  required  tin* 
to  dismiss  the  Corinthian  functionaries,  and  to  gi« 
other  pledges  of  their  fidelity.  The  Poudeans  re- 
fused ;  and,  with  most  of  the  other  Chslcidian  towns 
revolted  from  Athens,  and  received  aid  from  Cortnil 
The  Athenians  sent  as  expedition  against  them,  and 
after  defeating  them  in  battle,  laid  siege  to  Potidet 
(B.C.  432).  The  Corinthians  now  obtained  a  try- 
ing of  the  Peloponneaian  confederacy  at  Sparta,  ir 
which  they  complained  of  the  conduct  of  Athens  mi 
regard  to  Corcyra  and  Potidsea.  After  others  of  toe 
allies  had  brought  their  charges  against  Athens,  in- 
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after  some  of  the  Athenian  envoys,  who  happened  to 
be  in  the  city,  had  defended  the  conduct  of  their  state, 
the  Spartana  first,  and  afterward  all  tbe  allies,  decided 
that  Athens  had  broken  the  truce,  and  they  resolved 
upon  immediate  war;  King  Archidamus  alone  recom- 
mended some  delay.  In  the  interval  necessary'  for 
preparation,  an  attempt  was  made  to  throw  the  blame 
of  commencing  hostilities  upon  the  Athenians,  by  send- 
ing three  several  embassies  to  Athens  with  demands  of 
such  a  nature  as  could  not  be  accepted.  In  the  as- 
sembly which  was  held  at  Athens  to  give  a  final  an- 
swer to  these  demands,  Pericles,  who  was  now  at  the 
height  cf  his  power,  urged  the  people  to  engage  in  tbe 
war,  and  laid  down  a  plan  for,  tbe  conduct  of  it.  He  ad- 
vised the  people  to  bring  all  their  moveable  property 
from  the  cosstry  into  the  city,  to  abandon  Attica  to  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy,  and  not  to  suffer  themselves  to  be 
provoked  to  give  them  battle  with  inferior  numbers,  but 
to  expend  all  their  strength  upon  their  navy,  which  might 
be  employed  in  carrying  the  war  into  the  enemy's  ter- 
ritory, and  in  collecting  supplies  from  subject  states ; 
and  farther,  not  to  attempt  any  new  conquest  while  the 
war  lasted.  His  advice  was  adopted,  and  the  Spartan 
envoys  were  sent  home  with  a  refusal  of  their  de- 
mands, but  with  an  offer  to  refer  tbe  matters  in  differ- 
ence to  an  impartial  tribunal,  an  offer  which  the  Lace- 
demonians had  no  intention  of  accepting.  After  this, 
the  usual  peaceful  intercourse  between  the  rival  states 
was  discontinued.  Thucydides  (8,  1)  dates  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  from  the  early  spring  of  tbe  year  431 
B.C  ,  the  fifteenth  of  the  thirty  years'  truce,  when  a 
i *arty  of  Thebana  made  an  attempt,  which  at  first  suc- 
ceeded, but  was  ultimately  defeated,  to  surprise  Ple- 
ase. The  truce  being  Urns  openly  broken,  both  par- 
tes addressed  themselves  to  tbe  war.  The  Pelopon- 
aeaian  confederacy  included  all  the  states  of  Pelopon- 
nesus except  Achaia  (which  joined  them  afterward) 
and  Argos.  and  without  the  Peloponnesus,  Megaris, 
Phocis,  Locris,  Bosotia,  tbe  island  of  Leucss,  and  the 
cities  of  Ambracia  and  Anactorium.  The  allies  of  the  [ 
Athenians  were  Chios  and  Lesbos,  besides  Samoa  and  ' 
the  other  islands  of  tbe  JSgean  which  had  been  re- 
duced to  subjection  (There  and  Melos,  which  were 
still  independent,  remained  neutral).  Platan,  the  Mas- 
senian  colony  in  Naupactus,  die  majority  of  the  Aear- 
nanians,'  Corcyra,  Zacynthus,  and  the  Greek  coloniea 
in  Asia  Minor,  in  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  on  the 
Hellespont.  The  resources  of  Sparta  lay  chiefly  in 
iter  land  forces,  which,  however,  consisted  of  contin- 
gents from  the  allies,  whose  period  of  service  was  lim- 
ited;  the  Spartan's  were  also  deficient  in  money.  Tbe 
Athenian  strength  lay  in  their  fleet,  which  was  manned 
chiefly  by  foreign  sailors,  whom  tbe  wealth  they  col- 
lected from  their  allies  enabled  them  to  pay.  Thu- 
cydides informs  us,  that  the  cause  of  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans was  the  more  popular,  as  they  professed  to  be  de- 
liverers of  Greece,  while  the  Athenians  were  fighting 
m  defence  of  an  empire  which  had  become  odious 
through  their  tyranny,  and  to  which  tbe  states  which 
vet  retained  their  independence  feared  to  be  brought 
into  subjection.  ,  In  the  aummer  of  tbe  year  431  B.C., 
the  Peloponnesiaos  invaded  Attica  under  the  command 
of  Archidamus,  king  of  Sparta.  Their  progress  wss 
slow,  as  Archidamue  appears  to  have  been  still  anx- 
ious to  try  what  could  be  done  by  intimidating  the 
Athenians  before  proceeding  to  extremities.  Yet  their 
presence  was  found  to  be  a  greater  calamity  than  tbe 
people  hsd  anticipated  ;  and,  when  Archidamns  made 
his  appearance  at  Acbarna,  they  began  loudly  to  de- 
mand to  be  led  out  to  battle.  Pericles  firmly  adhered 
to  bis  plan  of  defence,  and  the  Peloponnesiana  returned 
home.  Before  their  departure  the  Athenians  had  sent 
out  a  fleet  of  100  sail,  which,  was  joined  by  fifty  Cor- 
ey rean  ships,  to  waste  the  coasts  of  Peloponnesus; 
and  towards  the  autumn  Pericles  led  the  whole  dispo- 
sable force  of  the  city  into  Megaris,  which  he  laid 


waste.    In  the  same  summer  tbe  Athenians  expelled 

the  inhabitants  of  ^Egina  from  their  island,  which  they 
colonized  with  Athenian  settlers.  In  the  winter  there 
wss  a  public  funeral  at  Athens  for  those  who  bad  fallen 
in  the  war,  and  Ptricles  pronounced  over  them  an  ora- 
tion, the  substance  of  which  is  preserved  by  Thucydi- 
des (3,  86-16).  In  the  following  summer  (B.C.  430) 
the  Peloponnesiaos  again  invaded  Attica  under  Archi- 
damus.  who  now  entirely  laid  aside  tbe  forbearance 
which  he  had  shown  the  year  before,  and  left  scarcely 
a  corner  of  the  land  un ravaged.  This  invasion  lasted 
forty  daya.  In  the  mean  timet  a  grievous  pestilence 
broke  oat  in  Athens,  and  raged  with  the  more  viru- 
lence on  account  of  the  crowded  state  of  tbe  city.  Of 
this  terrible  visitation  Thucydides,  who  was  himself  a 
sufferer,  has  left  a  minute  and  apparently  faithful  de- 
scription (3,  46,  The  murmurs  of  the  people 
against  Pericles  were  renewed,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  call  an  assembly  to  defend  his  policy.  He  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  prevent  any  overtures  for  peace 
being  made  to  the  Lacedemonians,  but  he  himself 
was  fined,  though  immediately  afterward  he  was  re- 
elected general.  While  the  Peloponnesiana  were  in 
Attica,  Pericles  led  a  fleet  to  ravage  tbe  coasts  of 
Peloponnesus.  In  the  winter  of  this  year  Potidea 
surrendered  to  the  Athenians  on  f:vourab!«  terms.  • 
(Tkucyd.,  3,  70.)  Tbe  next  yesr  (S.C.  439),  instead 
of  invading  Attica,  the  Peloponnecians  laid  eUge  tc 
Platsea.  The  brave  resistance  of  the  inhabitants  weed 
their  enemies  to  convert  the  siege  into  s  blockade.  In 
the  same  summer,  an  invasion  of  Acsmsnis  by  the 
Ambrecians  and  a  body  of  Peloponnesian  troops  wss 
repulsed ;  and  a  large  Peloponnesian  fleet,  which  wss 
to  have  joined  in  the  attack  on  Acamania,  was  twico 
defeated  by  Phorraion  in  the  mouth  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  An  expedition  sent  by  the  Athenians  against 
the  revolted  Chalcidian  towns  waa  defeated  with  great 
loss.  In  the  preceding  year  (B.C.  430)  the  Athenians 
had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odryss  in  Thrace,  and  Perdiccas,  king  of  Maoedon,  on 
which  occasion  Sitalces  had  promised  to  aid  the  Athe- 
nians to  subdue  their  revolted  subjects  in  Chalcidice. 
He  now  collected  an  army  of  160,000  men,  with  which 
be  first  invsded  Mscedonia,  to  revenge  the  breach  of 
certain  promises  which  Perdiccas  hsd  made  to  him 
the  year  before,  and  afterward  laid  waste  the  territory 
of  the  Chalcidiana  and  Bottieans,  hut  he  did  not  at- 
tempt to  reduce  any  of  tbe  Greek  cities.  About  the 
middle  of  this  year  Pericles  died.  The  invasion  of 
Attica  was  repeated  in  the  next  summer  (438  B.C.)  ; 
and,  immediately  afterward,  ail  Lesbos  except  Me- 
tbymne  revolted  from  the  Athenisns,  who  laid  siege  to 
Mytilene.  The  Mytilenanns  begged  aid  from  Sparta, 
which  was  promised,  and  they  were  admitted  into  the 
Spartan  alliance.  In  the  same  winter  a  body  of  Pla- 
teans,  amounting  to  320,  made  their  escape  from  the 
besieged  city  in  tbe  night,  and  took  refuge  in  Athens. 
In  the  summer  of  437  the  Peloponnesians  again  in- 
vaded Attica,  while  they  ssnt  a  fleet  of  43  galleys,  un- 
der Alcidaa,  to  the  relief  of  Mytilene.  Before  the 
fleet  arrived  Mytilene  had  surrendered,  and  Alcidaa, 
after  a  little  delay,  sailed  home.  In  an  assembly 
which  was  held  at  Athena  to  decide  on  the  fate  of  tbe 
Mytilenanns,  it  was  resolved,  at  the  instigation  of 
Cleon,  that  all  the  adult  citizens  should  he  put  to  death, 
and  the  women  and  children  made  slaves;  but  this 
barbarous  decree  was  repealed  tbe  next  day.  The 
land  of  the  Lesbians  (except  Methymne)  was  seized 
and  divided  among  Athenian  citizens,  to  whom  the 
inhabitants  paid  a  rent  for  the  occupation  of  their  for- 
mer property.  In  the  same  summer  the  Platseans  sur- 
rendered ;  they  were  massacred,  and  their  city  was 

fiven  up  to  the  Thehans,  who  razed  it  to  tbe  ground, 
n  the  year  436  the  Lacedemonians  were  deterred 
from  invading  Attica  by  earthquakes.  An  expeditior 
against  jEtofia,  under  the  Athenian  general  Demos- 
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thenes,  completely  failed ;  but  afterward  Demosthe- 
nes and  the  Acamaniana  rooted  the  Ambraeiana,  who 
nearly  all  perished.  In  the  winter  (486-5)  the  Athe- 
nian purified  the  ialand  of  Delos,  aa  an  acknowledg- 
ment to  Apollo  for  the  ceaaation  of  the  plague.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  sutnraer  of  425,  the  Peloponne- 
aiana  invaded  Attica  for  the  fifth  time.  At  the  aame 
time,  the  Athenians,  who  had  long  directed  their 
thoughts  towards  Sicily,  sent  a  fleet  to  aid  the  Leon- 
tint  in  a  war  with  Syracuse.  Demosthenes  accom- 
panied this  fleet,  in  order  to  act,  as  occasion  might 
offer,  on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus.  He  fortified  Py- 
ha  on  the  coast  of  Mesaenis,  the  northern  headland 
of  the  modern  Bay  of  Navarino.  In  the  coarse  of  the 
operations  which  wore  undertaken  to  dislodge  Mm,  a 
body  of  Lacedemonians,  including  several  noble  Spar- 
tans, got  blockaded  in  the  island  of  Sphacteria,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  bay,  and  were  ultimately  taken  prisoners 
by  Cleon  and  Demosthenes.  Pylus  was  garrisoned 
by  a  colony  of  Meaaenians,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Spar- 
tans. After  this  event  the  Athenians  engaged  in  vig- 
'  oreoe  offensive  operations,  of  which  the  moat  impor- 
tant vii  the  capture  of  the  viand  of  Cythera  by  Nici- 
aa  earl/  in  B.C.  424.  This  summer,  however,  the 
Athenians  suffered  some  reverses  in  Bosotia,  where 
they  lost  the  battle  of  Delnim,  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace,  where  Braaidaa,  among  other 
exploits,  took  Amphipolie.  The  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily  was  abandoned,  after  some  operations  of  no 
great  importance,  in  consequence  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion of  the  island,  which  was  effected  through  the  in- 
fluence of  Hermocratea,  a  citizen  of  Syracuse.  In  the 
year  4X3,  a  year's  trace  was  concluded  between  Spar- 
ta and  Athene,  with  a  view  to  a  lasting  peace.  Hos- 
tilities were  renewed  in  432,  and  Cleon  waa  eent  to 
cope  with  Brasidas,  who  had  continued  hie  opera- 
tions even  during  the  truce.  A  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween these  generals  at  Amphipolis,  in  which  the  de- 
feat of  the  Athenians  was  amply  compensated  by  the 
double  deliverance  which  they  experienced  in  the  deaths 
both  of  Cleon  and  Braaidaa.  In  the  following  year 
(421)  Niciaa  sncceeded  in  negotiating  a  peace  with 
Spins  for  fifty  years,  the  terms  of  which  were,  s  mu- 
tual restitution  of  conquests  made  during  the  war,  and 
the  release  of  the  prisoners  taken  at  Sphacteria.  This 
treaty  was  rstified  by  sll  the  allies  of  Sparta  except 
the  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  Eleans,  snd  Megariana. 
This  peace  never  rested  on  any  firm  basis.  It  was  no 
sooner  concluded  than  it  was  discovered  that  Sparta 
had  not  the  power  to  fulfil  her  promises,  and  Athena 
insisted  on  their  performance.  The  jealousy  of  the 
other  states  was  excited  by  a  treaty  of  alliance  which 
jras  concluded  between  Sparta  and  Athens  immediate- 
ly after  the  peace ;  and  intrigues  were  commenced  for 
the  formation  of  a  new  confederacy,  with  Argos  at  the 
head.  An  attempt  waa  made  to  draw  Sparta  into  al- 
liance with  Argos,  but  it  failed.  A  similar  overture, 
subsequently  made  to  Athens,  met  with  better  suc- 
cess, chiefly  through  an  artifice  of  Aloibiades,  who 
was  st  the  head  ofa  large  party  hostile  to  the  peace, 
and  the  Athenians  concluded  a  treaty  offensive  and 
defensive  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Mantinea  for  100 
years  (B.C.  420).  In  the  year  418,  the  Argtve  con- 
federacy was  broken  up  by  their  defeat  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  and  a  peace,  and  aoon  after  an  alliance,  waa 
made  between  Sparta  and  Argos.  In  the  year  416  an 
expedition  was  undertaken  by  the  Athenians  against 
Meloa,  which  bad  hitherto  remained  neutral.  The 
Mslians  surrendered  at  discretion ;  all  the  males  who 
had  attained  manhood  were  put  to  death ;  the  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves ;  and  subsequently  500 
Athenian  colonista  were  sent  to  occupy  the  island. 
(Tkucyd.,  6,  116.)  The  fifty  years'  peace  was  not 
considered  at  an  end,  though  its  terms  had  been  bro- 
ken on  both  a  les.  til  fr;e  year  416,  when  the  Atheni- 
ans undertook  '.heir  'i  istrous  expedition  to  Sicily. 
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(Vid.  Syracuse.)  Sicily  proved  a  rock  against  whkh 
their  resources  and  efforts  were  fruitlessly  expended. 
And  Sparta,  which  furnished  but  a  commander  rod  i 
hsndful  of  men  for  the  defence  of  Syracuse,  soon  be- 
held her  antagonist  reduced,  by  a  series  of  unparalleled 
misfortunes,  to  a  state  of  the  utmost  distress  and  weak- 
ness. The  accustomed  procrastination  of  the  Spai- 
tana,  and  the  timid  policy  to  which  they  ever  adhered, 
alone  preserved  Athena  in  this  critical  moment,  or  at 
leaat  retarded  her  downfall  Time  was  aliened  fix 
ber  citizens  to  recover  from  the  panic  and  conatero- 
tion  occasioned  by  the  news  of  the  Sicilian  distils; 
and,  instead  of  viewing-  the  hostile  fleets,  as  the;  hid 
anticipated,' ravaging  their  coaata  and  blockading  to* 
Pireoa,  they  were  enabled  still  to  dispute  the  empin 
of  the  sea,  and  to  preserve  the  moat  valuable  of  ita 
dependanoiea.  Alcibiadea,  whose  exile  had  proted  k 
injurious  to  his  country,  since  it  waa  to  his  coon* 
alone  that  the  successes  of  her  enemies  are  to  be  it- 
tributed,  now  interposed  in  ber  behalf,  and  by  bia  ia- 
trigues  prevented  the  Persian  satrap,  Tiaet'pbemo, 
from  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Spartan  tdminl 
thai  superiority  of  force  which  mast  at  once  hate  termi- 
nated the  war  by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Athe- 
nian republic.  (Tkucyd.,  lib.,  8.)  The  tempemrjret- 
olution  which  waa  effected  at  Athena  by  hie  com- 
ranee  also,  and  which  placed  the  stale  at  vtriuct 
with  the  fleet  and  army  stationed  at  Samoa,  affadat 
him  another  opportunity  of  rendering  a  real  service  to 
his  country  by  moderating  the  violence  and  animoati 
of  the  latter.  The  victory  of  Cynoasema  and  the  aV 
sequent  successes  of  Alcibiadea,  now  elected  to  tbe 
chief  command  of  the  forces  of  his  country,  once  oas 
restored  Athens  to  the  command  of  the  sea,  and,  ha1 
she  reposed  that  confidence  in  the  talents  of  ber  get 
era)  which  they  deserved  and  ber  necessities  reqosred, 
the  efforts  of  Sparta  and  the  gold  of  Persia  might  hm 
proved  unavailing.  But  the  second  exile  of  AlciaV 
des,  and,  still  more,  the  iniquitous  sentence  which  ua 
demned  to  death  the  generals  who  fought  and  e» 
quered  st  Arginuse,  sesled  the  ruin  of  Aibera;  nt 
toe  battle  of  Argos  Potamos  at  length  terminated  i 
eoBtest  which  bad  been  carried  on,  with  scared*  in 
intermission,  during  a  period  of  twenty-seven  jean, 
with  a  spirit  and  animosity  unparalleled  in  the  teak 
of  warfare.  Lysander  now  sailed  to  Athens,  recehaj 
as  he  went  the  submission  of  the  allies,  snd  blockade 
the  city,  which  surrendered  after  a  few  months  (B  C 
404)  on  terms  dictated  hy  Sparta,  with  a  view  of  as- 
king Athena  a  useful  ally  by  giving  the  ascendancy « 
the  state  to  the  oligarchical  party.  The  bistort  of  tst 
Peloponnesian  war  was  written  by  Thucydides.  opa 
whose  accuracy  and  impartiality,  aa  far  aa  his  namun 
goes,  we  may  place  the  fulleat  dependence.  Hit  hs- 
tory  ends  abruptly  in  the  year  41 1  B.C.  For  the  m 
of  the  war  we  have  to  follow  Xenopbon  and  Isa- 
doras. The  value  of  Xenophou's  history  ia  impair*' 
by  his  prejudices,  snd  that  of  Diodorua  by  his  carele* 
ness.  (EneyeJ.  Ut.  Knmcl.,  vol.  17,  p.  389,  aeaj.- 
Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  299,  tec.) 

PtLOFOirnrisos  (fcXotrotrarncror),  that  is,  acconfe 
to  the  commonly-received  explanation,  "  the  isk%i  ? 
Pelopt"  (Hehrrof  wycor),  a  celebrated  peninsula,  cob 
prehending  the  most  southern  pan  of  Greece,  ate 
which  would  be  an  island  were  it  not  for  the  Isthm* 
of  Corinth.  Its  name  ia  ssid  to  have  been  derived 
from  Pelops,  who  is  reported  by  the  later  Greek  an- 
thologists to  have  been  of  Phrygian  origin.  Tbucjo- 
ides,  however  (I,  9),  simply  observes  that  he  cant 
from  Asia,  and  brought  great  wealth  with  him.  He 
married  Hippodamis,  the  daughter  of  CEnomans,  king 
of  Pisa  in  Elis,  and  sncceeded  to  his  kingdom.  Pe- 
lops is  said  also  to  have  subsequently  extended  has  do- 
minions over  many  of  the  districts  bordering  upon  Ela, 
whence  the  whole  country,  according  to  the  comma 
account,  obtained  the  name  of  Peloponnesus.  Agar 
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memoon  and  Meneleua  wan  descended  from  him. — 
Such  is  (he  mythic  legend  relative  to  the  origin  of  the 
name  Peloponnesus.    The  word,  however,  does  not 
occur  in  Homer.    The  original  name  of  the  peninsula 
appears  to  have  been  Apia  (Horn.,  II.,  1, 270 — Id.  ib., 
8,  49),  and  it  was  so  called,  according  to  iEschylus 
(Suppi.,  355),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Apollo,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias  (2, 5, 6),  from  Apis,  a  son  of  Telchin, 
and  descendant  of  jEgialeus.    When  Argos  had  the 
■apt  smacy,  the  peninsula,  according  to  Strabo  (371), 
was  sometimes  called  Argos;  and,  indeed,  Homer 
seems  to  use  the  term  Argos,  in  some  cases,  as  inclu- 
ding the  whole  peninsula.    (Tkucyd.,  1,  9.)  The  ori- 
gin, therefore,  of  the  name  Peloponnesus  sfill  remains 
open  to  investigation.    It  is  possible  that  Pelops,  in- 
stead of  having  actually  existed,  may  be  merely  a  sym- 
bol representing  an  old  race  by  the  name  of  Pelopes, 
according  to  the  analogy  which  we  find  in  the  national 
appellations  of  the  Dryopee,  Meropes,  Dolopes,  and 
others.    The  Peloponnesus,  then,  will  have  derived 
its  name  from  this  old  race,  snd  the  very  term  Pelopes 
(Pel-opes)  itself  will  receive  something  like  confirma- 
tion from  the  ingenious  remarks  of  Bnttmsnn  relative 
to  the  early  population  along  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. (  Vid.  Apia,  and  Opici.)   After  the  tine  of 
the  mythic  Pelops  had  become  celebrated  in  epic  poe- 
try as  the  lords  of  all  Argos  snd  of  many  islands,  the 
name  of  Psloponnesua  would  appear  to  have  come  into 
general  use,  and,  by  a  common  error,  to  have  been 
transferred  from  the  race  or  nation  of  the  Pelopes  to 
their  fabulous  leader.    (  Vid.  Pelops.)— Peloponnesus, 
-bough  inferior  in  extent  to  the  northern  portion  of 
Greece,  may  be  looked  upon,  says  Strabo,  as  the  acrop- 
olis of  Hellas,  both  from  its  position,  and  the  power 
and  celebrity  of  the  different  people  by  which  it  was 
inhabited.    In  shape  it  resembled  the  leaf  of  a  plane- 
tree,  being  indented  by  numerous  bays  on  all  sides. 
\Strat.,  385.  — Pim.,  4,  6.— Dioirys.  Per.,  403.)  It 
is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  modern  name  of  Mo- 
res is  doubtlessly  derived,  that  word  signifying  a  mul- 
berry leaf. — Strain  estimates  the  breadth  of  the  penin- 
sula at  1400  stadia  from  Ope  Cbelooalas,  now  Cape 
Tomese,  its  westernmost  point,  to  the  isthmus,  being 
nearly  equal  to  its  length  from  Gape  Miles,  now  Cane 
St.  Angdo,  to  JSgium,  now  Vostixxo,  in  Aebaia.  Po- 
ly bins  reckons  its  periphery,  setting  aside  the  sinuosities 
of  the  coast,  at  4000  stadia,  and  Artemidorus  at  4400 ; 
trot,  if  these  are  included,  the  number  of  stadia  must 
be  increased  to  5600.    Pliny  says  that  "  Isidores  com- 
puted its  circumference  at  563  miles,  and  as  much 
again  if  all  the  gulfs  were  taken  into  the  account.  The 
narrow  atom  from  which  it  expands  is  called  the  isth- 
mus.   At  this  point  the  yEgean  and  Ionian  seas,  break- 
ing in  from  opposite  quarters  north  snd  east,  eat  away 
•if  its  width,  till  a  narrow  neck  of  live  miles  in  breadth 
is  all  that  connects  Peloponnesus  with  Greece.  On 
one  side  is  the  Corinthian,  on  the  other  the  Saronic 
Golf.    Lecbsjom  and  Cenchrea  are  situated  en  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  isthmus,  a  long  and  hazardous 
circumnavigation  for  ships,  the  size  of  which  prevents 
their  being  carried  over  land  in  wagone.   For  this  rest* 
son  various  attempts  have  been  made  to  cut  a  naviga- 
ble canal  across  the  isthmus  by  King  Demetrius,  Ju- 
lias Caessr,  Caligula,  and  Nero,  but  in  every  instance 
without  success."    (Pirn.,  4,  5.) — On  the  north  the 
Peloponnesus  is  bounded  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the 
west  by  that     Sicily,  to  the  south  and  southeast  by 
that  of  Libya  and  Crete,  and  to  the  northeast  by  the 
Myrtoan  and  jEgean.    These  several  seas  form  in 
succession  five  extensive  gulfs  along  its  shores :  the 
Corinthiacus  Sinus,  now  Gulf  of  Corinth  or  Lt  panto, 
which  separated  the  northern  coast  from  Jitolia,  Lo- 
cris,  and  Pbocis  ;  the  Sinus  Mesaeniacua,  now  Gulf 
of  Cam,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia ;  the  Sinus  Lacon- 
icus.  now  Gulf  of  Colekytiua,  on  that  of  Laconia; 
tfae>  Sinus  Argoucae,  now  Gulf  of  Napoli ;  and,  lastly, 


theSinna  8aronicm,a  name  derived  from  Saron,  which 
in  ancient  Greek  signified  an  oak  leaf  (Plin.,  4,  5* 
now  called  Gulf  of  Engia.  (Slrab.,  L  «.)— The  prin- 
cipal mountains  of  Peloponnesus  are,  those  of  Cylleno 
(Zyria)  and  Erymanthus  (OUmot)  m  Arcadia,  and 
Taygetua  (St.  Eliot)  in  Laconia.  Ita  rivers  are,  the 
Alpheus,  now  Rouphia,  psssing  through  Arcadia  and 
Elis,  and  discharging  itself  into  the  Sicilian  Sea ;  the 
Eurotaa,  or  BasUipottuno,  watering  Laconia,  and  fall- 
ing into  the  Sinus  Laconicus ;  the  Pamisus,  or  Pir- 
natxA,  a  river  of  Messenia,  falling  into  the  Sinus  Mea- 
seniacus.  The  Peloponnesus  contains  but  one  small 
lake,  which  is  that  of  Stymphalus,  or  Zaracca,  in  Ar- 
cadia.— According  to  the  best  modern  maps,  the  area 
of  the  whole  peninsula  may  be  estimated  at  7800  square 
miles ;  and  in  the  more  .nourishing  period  of  Grecian 
history,  an  approximate  computation  of  the  population 
of  its  different  states  furnishes  upward  of  a  million  aa 
the  aggregate  number  of  ita  inhabitants. — The  divisions 
of  the  Peloponnesus  were  Achaia,  Elis,  Messenia,  La- 
conia, Argolis,  and  Arcadia.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  1.  teqq.) 
•  Pklofs,  son  of  Tantalus  king  of  Phrygia,  and  cel- 
ebrated in  both  the  mythic  and  historical  legends  of 
Greece.  At  sn  entertainment  given  to  the  gods  by 
Tantalus,  the  latter,  in  order  to  try  their  divinity,  is 
said  to  have  killed  and  dressed  his  son  Pelops,  and  to 
have  set  him  for  food  before  them.  The  assembled 
deities,  however,  immediately  perceived  the  horrid  na- 
ture of  the  banquet,  and  all  abstained  from  it  with  the 
exception  of  Ceres,  who,  engrossed  with  the  loss  of 
her  daughter  Proserpina,  in  a  moment  of  abstractiot 
ate  one  of  the  shoulders  of  the  boy.  At  the  desire  ot 
Jupiter,  Mercury  put  all  the  parts  bsck  into  the  cal- 
dron, and  then  drew  forth  the  young  Pelops  alive  sgsiu, 
and  perfect  in  all  bis  parts  except  the  shoulder,  which 
was  replaced  by  an  ivory  one,  that  was  said  to  possess 
the  power  of  removing  every  disorder  snd  heating  ev- 
ery complaint  by  its  touch.  Hence,  aaya  the  scholiast 
to  Pindar,  the  descendants  of  Pelops  had  all  such  a 
shoulder  as  this  (rdiovrov  clxov  top  Aftov. —  Schol. 
ad  Pint.,  Ol.,  1,  38).  The  ivorv  shoulder  of  Pelops 
became  also  a  subject  for  the  painter,  as  appears  from 
Philostratus  (hnag.,  I,  30,  p.  807),  where  Pelops  is 
said  ioTpufat  to  ufiv,  "  to  fUuh  forth  rays  of  light 
from  hit  shoulder."  The  shoulder  of  the  son  of  Tan- 
talus also  plays  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  legend  of 
Troy.  The  soothsayers,  it  seems,  bed  declared  thst 
the  city  of  Priam  would  never  be  taken  until  the 
Greeks  should  hate  brought  to  their  camp  the  arrows 
of  Hercules,  and  one  of  the  bones  of  Pelops.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  shoulder-blade  (AponAdry)  of  the  son  of 
Tantalus  wss  brought  from  Pisa  to  Troy.  (Pautan., 
6,  13,  8  —  Bochh,  td  Find.,  L  c.)  Another  legend 
states,  thai  the  Palladium  in  Troy  was  made  of  the 
bones  of  Pelops.  (Vid.  Palladium.) — But  to  return 
to  the  regular  narrative:  Neptune,  attracted  by  the 
beauty  of  Pelops,  carried  him  off  in  his  golden  car  to 
Olympus,  where  he  remained  until  his  father  Tantalus 
had  drawn  on  himself  the  indignation  of  the  goda, 
when  they  sent  Pelops  once  more  down  to  the  "  swift- 
fated  race  of  men."  (Pind.,  Ol,  1, 60,*«j?.)— When 
Pelops  hsd  attained  to  manhood,  he  resolved  to  seek 
in  marriage  Hippodamia,  the  daughter  of  (Enomaur, 
king  of  Pisa.  An  oracle  bavins  told  this  prince  that 
he  would  lose  hie  life  through  his  son-in-law,  or,  aa 
others  say,  being  unwilling,  on  account  of  her  surpass- 
ing beauty,  to  part  with  nor,  he  proclaimed  that  he 
would  give  his  daughter  only  to  the  one  who  should 
conquer  him  in  the  chariot-race.  The  race  was  from 
the  banks  of  the  Cladiua  in  Elis  to  the  altar  of  Nep- 
tune at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  it  was  run  in  the 
following  manner;  CEnomaus,  placing  his  daughter 
in  the  chariot  with  the  suiter,  gave  him  the  start ;  he 
himself  followed  with  a  spear  in  hia  hand,  and,  if  be 
overtook  the  unhappy  lover,  be  ran  him  through — 
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Thirteen  hid  already  lost  their  lives  when  Pelops 
came.  Id  the  dead  of  the  night,  says  Pindar,  Pelops 
went  down  to  the  margin  of  the  aea,  and  invoked  the 
god  who  rules  it.  On  •  sudden  Neptune  stood  at  hia 
feet,  and  Pelopa  conjured  hint,  by  the  memory  of  hia 
former  affection,  to  grant  him  the  means  of  obtaining 
the  lovely  daughter  of  CEnomaiia.  Neptune  heard  hia 
prayer,  and  bestowed  upon  him  •  golden  chariot,  and 
hones  of  winged  speed.  Pelops  then  went  to  Pisa 
to  contend  for  the  prize.  He  bribed  Myrtilus,  son  of 
Mercury,  the  charioteer  of  CEnomaiia,  to  leave  out  the 
linchpins  of  the  wheels  of  his  chariot,  or,  as  others 
say,  to  put  in  wsxeu  ones  instead  of  iron.  In  the 
race,  therefore,  the  chariot  of  CEnomaus  broke  down, 
and  he  fell  out  and  was  killed,  and  thus  Hippodamia 
became  the  bride  of  Pelopa.  (Schol.  ad  Paid.,  01, 
1,  114— Hygin.,  fab.,  84  — Find.,  OL,  1,  114,  seqq. 
—Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  752.  —  SchU.,  ad  loc.—Txetz.  ad 
Lycophr.,  166.)  Pelops  is  said  to  have  promised 
Myrtilus,  for  bis  aid,  one  half  of  bis  kingdom,  or,  aa 
other  account*  have  it,  to  have  made  a  moat  dishon- 
ourable agreement  of  another  nature  with  him.  Un- 
willing, however,  to  keep  hia  promise,  be  took  an  op- 
portunity, as  they  were  drivirig  along  a  cliff,  to  throw 
Myrtilus  into  the  aea,  where  he  was  drowned.  To 
the  vengeance  of  Mercury  for  the  death  of  his  son 
were  ascribed  all  the  future  woea  of  the  line  of  Pelopa. 
(Soph.,  EUctr.,  604,  tew.)  Hippodamia  bore  to  Pe- 
lops five  aona,  Atreus,  Thyestes,  Copreus,  Alcstboua, 
and  Pittheus,  and  two  daughters,  Ntcippe  and  Lyeid- 
ice,  who  married  Sthenelua  and  Meator,  sons  of  Per- 
seus.— The  question  as  to  the  personality  of  Pelops 
has  been  considered  in  a  previous  article  (tid.  Pelo- 
ponnesus), and  the  Opinion  has  there  been  advanced 
which  makes  him  to  have  been  merely  the  symbol  of 
an  ancient  race  called  Pelopes.  To  those,  however, 
who  are  inclined  to  regard  Pelops  as  an  actual  per- 
sonage, the  following  remarks  of  Mr.  Thirlwall  may 
not  prove  uninteresting :  "  According  to  a  tradition, 
which  appears  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
Thucydidea,  Pelopa  pasaed  over  from  Asia  to  Greece 
with  treasures,  which,  in  a  poor  country,  afforded  him 
the  mean*  of  founding  a  new  dynaaty.  His  descend- 
ant* sst  for  three  generations  on  the  throne  of  Argos : 
their  power  was  generally  acknowledged  throughout 
Greece ;  and,  in  the  historian's  opinion,  united  the 
Grecian  states  in  the  expedition  against  Troy.  The 
renown  of  their  ancestor  was  transmitted  to  posterity 
by  the  name  of  the  southern  peninsula,  called  after 
him  Peloponnesus,  or  the  isle  of  Pelops.  Most  au- 
thors, however,  fix  his  native  seat  in  the  Lydian  town 
»f  Sipylus,  where  his  father  Tantalus  waa  fabled  to 
.have  reigned  in  more  than  mortal  prosperity,  tilt  he 
abused  the  favour  of  the  goda,  and  provoked  them  to 
destroy  him.  The  poetical  legends  varied  as  to  the 
marvellous  causes  through  which  the  abode  of  Pelops 
was  transferred  from  Sipylus  to  Pisa,  where  he  won 
the  daughter  and  the  crown  of  the  bloodthirsty  tyrant 
CEnomaus  aa  the  prize  of  his  victory  in  the  chariot- 
race.  The  authors  who,  like  Thucydidea,  saw  no- 
thing in  the  story  buts  political  transaction,  related  that 
Pelops  had  been  driven  from  his  native  land  by  an  in- 
vasion of  Ilus,  king  of  Troy  {Pausan.,  2,  32,  3)  ;  and 
hence  it  haa  very  naturally  been  inferred,  that,  in 
leading  the  Greeks  against  Troy,  Agamemnon  waa 
merely  avenging  the  wrongs  of  his  ancestor.  (Kruse, 
HdUu,  vol.  1,  p.  488.)  On  the  other  band,  it  has 
been  observed  that,  far  from  giving  any  countenance 
to  this  hypothesis,  Homer,  though  he  record*  the  gen- 
ealogy by  which  the  sceptre  of  Pelops  was  transmitted 
to  Agamemnon,  nowhere  alludes  to  the  Asiatic  ori- 
gin of  the  house.  As  little  does  he  seem  to  have 
heard  of  the  adventures  of  the  Lydian  stranger  at  Pi- 
sa. The  zeal  with  which  the  Efeana  maintained  this 
part  of  the  story,  manifestly  with  a  view  to  exalt  the 
antiquity  and  the  lustre  of  the  Olympic  games,  over 
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which  they  presided,  rsise*  *  natural  anjpjcirn  tag 
the  hero's  connexion  with  the  East  ma;  bne  beta  t 
mere  fiction,  occasioned  by  a  like  interest,  and  prop- 
agated by  like  arts.  This  distrust  is  confirmed  bj  the 
religious  form  which  the  legend  was  finallj  mule  tt 
assume  when  it  was  combined  with  an  Asiatic  super- 
stition,  which  found  its  way  into  Greece  after  the 
lime  of  Homer.  The  seeming  auction  of  Thuevdi- 
des  loses  almost  all  its  weight,  when  we  obserre  chat 
he  does  not  deliver  his  own  judgment  on  the  question, 
but  merely  adopts  the  opinion  of  the  Peloponsenu 
antiquaries,  which  he  found  best  adapted  to  hit  pur- 
pose of  illustrating  the  progress  of  society  in  Greece." 
(Tkirhtaffa  'Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  70.)  Mr.  KenncV  sees 
in  Pelops  the  dark-faced  one  (rreAor  and  &p\  asj 
thinks  that  the  reference  is  to  s  system  of  religion, 
characterized  by  dark  and  mysterious  rites,  which 
spread  from  Phrygia  into  Greece.  {PkilU.  Xutoa, 
No.  6,  p.  863.)  Far  another  explanation  of  the  le- 
gend of  Pelops,  consult  remarks  under  the  uticle 
Tantalus. 

Pelobos  (v.  it-idis,  v.  uu-iodot),  now  Copt  Pin, 
one  of  the  three  great  promontories  of  Sicily.  It  lies 
near  the  coaat  of  Italy,  and  is  said  to  have  receind 
its  name  from  Peloras,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  which  cat- 
ried  Hannibal  away  from  Italy.    This  celebrated  gen- 
eral, aa  it  is  reported,  was  carried  by  the  tide  into  ih 
straits  between  Italy  and  Sicily  ;  and,  aa  he  was  igno- 
rant of  the  coast,  and  perceived  no  passage  through 
(for,  in  consequence  of  the  route  which  the  vessel  wit 
pursuing,  the  promontories  on  either  aide  seemed  to 
iin),  he  suspected  the  pilot  of  so  intention  to  delim 
im  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  killed  him  « 
the  spot.    He  was  soon,  however,  convinced  of  ha 
error,  and,  to  atone  for  hia  rashness  and  pay  honour  u 
bis  pilot's  memory,  he  gave  him  a  magnificent  funeal 
and  called  the  promontory  on  the  Sicilian  shore  aftet 
hia  name,  having  erected  on  it  a  tomb  with  a  stupe 
of  Peloru*.    ( Vol.  Max.,  9,  8.— Mela,  2,  7.-4M, 
6.—  Virg.,  Mn.,  8,  41 1,  687.  —  Omd,  Jkfet.,  5, 350; 
13,  727 ;  16,  706.)— This  whole  atory  is  fabotaa; 
nor  ia  that  other  one  in  any  respect  more  worthy  af 
belief,  which  makes  the  promontory  in  question  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  a  colossal  (xtXupwc)  «*> 
ue  of  Orion  placed  upon  it,  and  who  was  fabled  u 
have  broken  through  and  formed  the  straits  and  prom- 
ontory.   (Died.  Sic.,  4,  85. — Matauri,  Gtogr.M 
9,  pt.  2,  p.  264.)   The  name  ia,  in  fact,  ranch  older 
than  the  days  of  Hannibal.    Polybius,  a  contemponrj 
of  the  Carthaginian  commander,  give*  the  appeireim 
of  Pelorios  to  this  cape  without  the  least  allusion  » 
the  atory  of  the  pilot :  Thucydidea,  long  before  1st 
time  of  Hannibal;  speaks  of  Peloris  aa  being  includes' 
in  the  territory  of  Measana  (4,  25) :  and,  indeed,  * 
may  be  safely  asserted  that  Hannibal  never  was  a 
these  straits. — The  promontory  of  Peloras  is  sardy, 
but  Silius  Itslicua  errs  when  he  speaks  of  its  being  i 
lofty  one  (14,  79).    It  is  a  low  point  of  land,  and  the 
sand -flats  around  contain  some  salt-meadows.  Sob- 
nus  describes  them  with  sn  intermixture  of  fable  (<- 
1 1).    The  pssssge  directly  serosa  to  Italy  is  the  short- 
eat  ;  bnt  a*  there  ia  no  harbour  here,  arid  the  correal 
runs  to  the  south,  the  route  from  the  Italian  shore  it 
a  southwestern  one  to  Measana.    The  Italian  prox- 
ontory  facing  Pelocua  is  that  of  Cssnys.  (Jf««ii 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt  2,  p.  265.) 

Pbltjb,  a  city  of  Phrygia,  southeast  of  Cotyarm 
mentioned  by  Xenophon  tn  his  narrative  of  the  retrrV 
of  the  Ten  Thousand  (1,2)  He  describes  it  as  wd 
inhabited.  Pliny  (5,  27)  speaks  of  Pejus  as  belong 
ing  to  the  Cooventus  Juridicos  of  Apamea.  In  the  a* 
tices  of  the  ecclesiastical  writers  it  appears  ss  the  aea 
of  a  bishopric.  Xenophon  makes  the  distance  be 
tween  it  and  Celaonsj  ten  parasangs.  We  most  Iocs 
for  the  aite  of  this  plsce  to  the  north  of  the  Meander 
i;xl  wobably  in  the  valley  and  plair  'wooed  bv  th 
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western  branch  of  that  river,  now  called  AMt-tekai, 
out  formerly  Glaucus.  (  Cramer' t  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2, 
p. U — Maraurt.  Geogr.,  vol.8,  pt.3,  p.  104. — Com- 
.  pire  RtrauWi  Geography  of  Western  Ana,  vol.  2,  p. 
141,  seqq.,  in  nolie.) 

PildsIuk,  an  important  city  of  Egypt,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of  the  Nile,  and  about 
20  stadia  from  the  sea.    It  was  surrounded  by  marsh- 
el,  and  was  with  truth  regarded  aa  the  key  of  Egypt 
in  this  quarter.    An  Arabian  horde  might  indeed  trav- 
erse the  desert  on  this  side  without  approaching  Pe- 
lusium ;  hot  an  invading  army  would  be  utterly  una- 
ble to  pass  through  this  sandy  waste,  where  water 
completely  failed.    The  route  of  the  latter  woulfl  have 
to  be  more  to  the  north,  and  here  they  would  encoun- 
ter Peluaium,  surrounded  with  lakes  and  marshes,  and 
which  extended  from  the  walls  of  the  city  down,  to 
the  very  coast.    Hence  it  was  that  the  Persian  force 
■ent  against  King  Nectanebis  did  not  venture  to  at- 
tack the  city,  but  sailed  into  the  Mendeaian  mouth 
with'  their  vessels.    {Dud.  (Sic,  15,  42.)  Subse- 
quently, however,  the  Persians  diverted  the  course  of 
that  arm  of  the  Nile  on  which  the  city  stood,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  down  the  walla  and  taking  the 
place.    Peluaium,  after  this,  waa  again  more  than 
once  taken,  and  gradually  sank  in  importance.  Ptol- 
emy does  not  even  name  it  as  the  capital  of  a  Nome. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  however,  it  became  the 
chief  city  of  the  newTy-erectod  province  of  Auguatam- 
nica.    The  name  of  this  city  is  evidently  of  Grecian 
origin,  and  is  derived  from  the  term  «raXor,  mud,  in 
alluaion  to  its  peculiar  situation.    It  would  seem  to 
have  received  this  name  at  a  very  early  period,  since 
Herodotus  gives  it  aa  the  nsual  one,  without  alluding 
to  any  older  term.    Most  probably  the  appellation  was 
first  given  under  the  latter  Pharaohs,  and  a  short  time 
previous  to  the  Persian  sway,  since  about  this  time 
the  Greeks  wen  first  allowed  to  have  any  regular 
commercial,  intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Egypt,  To 
give  a  more  reputable  explanation  of  the  Grecian 
name  than  that  immediately  suggested  by  its  root,  the 
mycologists  fabled  that  Peleua,  the  father  of  Achillea, 
rame  to  this  quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  purifying  him- 
self, from  the  murder  of  his  brother  Pbocus,  in  the  lake 
that  afterward  washed  the  walls  of  Pelusium,  being 
ordered  so  to  do  by  the  gods ;  and  that  he  became 
the  founder  of  the  city.    (Amm.  Marcell.,  22,  16.) — 
As  soon  as  the  easternmost  or  Peluaiac  mouth  of  the 
Nile  was  diverted  from  its  usual  course,  Peluaium,  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  began  to  sink  in  impor- 
tance, and  soon  lost  all  its  consequence  aa  a  frontier 
town,  and  even  aa  a  place  of  trade.    It  fell  back 
eventually  to  its  primitive  mire  and  earth,  the  mate- 
rials of  which  it  was  built  having  been  merely  burned 
bricks ;  and  hence,  among  the  ruins  of  Peluaium  at 
the  present  day,  there  are  no  remains  of  stone  edifices, 
no  large  temples  ;  the  ground  is  merely  covered  with 
heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish.   Near  the  rains  stands  a 
dilapidated  castle  or  fortress  named  finch,  the  Arabic 
term  for  "mire." 

PektItbs,  a  name  given  to  a- certain  class  of  house- 
hold deities  among  the  Romans,  who  were  worshipped 
in  the  innermost  part  of  their  dwellings.  For  the 
points  of  distinction  between  them  and  the  Lares,  con- 
sult the  Utter  article. 

PtKXLon,  a  princess  of  Greece,  daughter  of  Tea- 
rius,  brother  of  Tyndarus  king  of  Sparta,  and  of  Po- 
Ivcaste  or  Peribcsa.  She  became  the  wife  of  Ulysses, 
monarch  of  Ithaca,  and  her  marriage  was  celebrated 
lbout  the  same  time  with  that  of  Menelaua  and  Helen. 
Penelope  became  by  Ulysses  the  mother  of  Teleroa- 
:hus,  and  waa  obliged  soon  after  to  part  with  her  hua- 
tand,  whom  the  Greeks  compelled  to  go  to  the  Tro- 
anwsr.  (Fuf.  Ulysses.)  Twenty  years  passed  away, 
ind  Olyeses  returned  not  to  his  home.  Meanwhile, 
is  palace  at  Ithaca  was  crowded  with  numerous  and 


importuna:  i  suiters,  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  the  queen. 
Her  relatious  also  urged  her  to  abandon  all  thoughts 
of  the  probability  of  ber  husband's  return,  and  not  to 
disregard,  as  she  had,  the  solicitations  of  the  rival  aa- 
pirauta  to  her  favour.  Penelope,  however,  exerted 
every  resource  which  her  ingenuity  could  suggest  to 
protract  the  period  of  ber  decision:  among  others, 
she  declared  that  she  would  make  choice  of  one  of 
them  as  soon  as  she  should  have  completed  a  web 
that  she  waa  weaving  (intended  as  a  funeral  ornament 
for  the  aged  Laertes) ;  but  ahe  baffled  their  expecta- 
tions by  undoing  at  night  what  she  hsd  accomplished 
during  the  day.  This  artifice  has  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  of  "  Penelope's  web,"  or  "  to  unweave  the 
web  of  Penelope"  (Penelopes  telam  retexere),  applied 
to  whatever  labour  appears  to  be  endless.  (Eraim., 
A  dog.  Ckil.,  1,  cent  4,  col.  146.)  For  three  years 
this  artifice  succeeded ;  but,  on  the  beginning  of  a 
fourth,  a  disclosure  was  made  by  one  of  ber  female 
attendants ;  and  the  faithful  and  unhappy  Penelope, 
constrained  at  length  by  the  renewed  importunities  of 
her  persecutors,  agreed,  at  their  instigation,  to  bestow 
her  hand  on  him  who  should  shoot  an  arrow  from  the 
bow  of  Ulysses  through  a  given  number  of  axe-eyea 
placed  in  succession.  An  individual  disguised  aa  a 
beggar  was  the  successful  archer.  This  was  no  other 
than  Ulysses,  who  hsd  just  returned  to  Ithaca.  The 
hero  then  directed  his  shafts  at  the  suiters,  and  slew 
them  all.  (Vid.  Ulyases.) — The  character  of  Penel- 
ope has  been  variously  represented ;  but  it  is  the 
more  popular  opinion  that  she  is  to  be  considered  as 
a  model  of  conjugal  and  domestic  virtue.  {ApoUod., 
3,  10,  II.  —  Heme,  ad  lot.  —  Horn.,  Od.  —  Hygin., 
fab.,  IVI.—Ornd,  Her.  Ep.,  1.) 

Panics,  L  a  river  of  Thessaly,  rising  in  the  chain 
of  Pindus,  and  falling  into,  the  Sinua  Therma'icua  after 
traversing  the  whole  breadth  of  the  country.  Towards 
its  mouth  it  flows  through  the  celebrated  Vale  of  Tempe. 
(Vid.  Tempe.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion  of  antiquity,  founded  on  very  early  traditions, 
that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly  waa  at  some  remote 
period  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  and  its 
tributary  rivers,  until  some  convulsion  of  nature  had 
rent  asunder  the  gorge  of  Tempe,  and  thua  afforded  a 
passage  to  the  pent-up  streams.  This  opinion,  which 
waa  first  reported  by  Herodotus  in  his  sccount  of  the 
march  of  Xerxes  (7,  129),  is  repeated  by  Strabo,  who 
observes  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  the  Peneus  in  his 
day  was  still  liable  to  frequent  inundations,  and  also 
that  the  land  in  Thessaly  is  higher  towards  the  sea 
than  towards  the  more  central  parts.  (Slrab.,  430.) 
The  Peneus  is  called  Salarabria  by  Tzetzes  (CAsl,  9, 
707).  and  Salahria  and  Salampria  by  some  of  the  By- 
zantine historians,  which  name  appears  to  be  derived' 
from  caX&jiin,  "  an  outlet,"  and  was  applicable  to  it 
more  particularly  at  the  Vale  of  Tempe,  where  it  baa 
forced  a  passage  through  the  rocks  of  Ossa  and  Olym- 
pus. (DodvieU,  Tour,  vol.  2,  p.  102.)  The  Peneus 
is  said  to  be  never  dry,  though  in  summer  it  is  shal- 
low :  after  heavy  rains,  and  the  sndden  melting  of  tha 
snow  on  Pindus,  it  sometimes  overflows  its  banks,, 
when  the  impetuous  torrent  of  its  waters  sweeps  away 
houses  and  inundates  the  neighbouring  plain,  jfilian, 
in  hia  description  of  Tempe  ( V.  H.,  3,  1),  makes  the 
Peneus  flow  through  the  vale  aa  smoothly  as  oil ;  and" 
Dodwell  remarks,  that,  in  Ha  course  through  the  town 
of  Larisaa,  it  has  at  the  presest  day  a  surface  aa  smooth 
as  oil.  The  intelligent  traveller  just  mentioned  ob- 
serves in  relation  to  this  river,  "Many  authors  have 
extolled  the  diaphanous  purity  of  the  Peneus,  although 
it  muat  in  all  periods  have  exhibited  a  muddy  appear- 
ance, at  least  during  its  progress  through  the  Thes- 
salian  plain  ;  for  who  can  expect  a  current  of  lucid' 
crystal  in  an  argillaceous  soil  1  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
others  have  misunderstood  the  meaning  of  Homer  (J?., 
2, 750)  when  he  speaks  of  the  confluence  of  the  silvery 
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Peneus  and  the  beautiful  Titaresius,  which  he  aaya  do 
not  mix  their  streams,  the  latter  Sowing  like  oil  on  the 
silver  waters  of'  the  former.  Strabo,  in  complete  con- 
tradiction to  the  meaning  of  Homer,  asaerts  that  the 
Peneua  is  clear,  and  the  Titaresius  muddy.  Pliny  baa 
committed  the  ssme  error.  The  mud  of  the  Peneus  is 
of  a  light  colour,  for  which  reason  Homer  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  silvery.  The  Titaresius,  and  other  smaller 
etreams,  which  are  rolled  from  Olympus  and  Ossa,  are 
so  extremely  clear,  that  their  watera  are  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Peneus  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  point  of  their  confluence.  Barthnlemy  haa 
followed  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  haa  given  au  interpre- 
tation to  the  descriptive  lines  of  Homer  which  the  ori- 
ginal was  never  intended  to  convey.  The  same  effect 
is  aeen  when  muddy  rivers  of  considerable  volume 
mingle  with  the  sea  or  any  other  clear  water."  (Tour, 
vol.  2,  p.  110.)— II.  A  river  of  Elia,  now  the  Igliaco, 
falling  into  the  aea  a  ahort  diatance  below  the  promon 
tory  of  Chelonataa.  Modern  travellers  describe  it  as 
a  broad  and  rapid  stream.  (Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  32.) 
The  city. of  Elis  was  situate  in  the  upper  part  of  its 
course.  (Strab.,  337. —  Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol. 
*,p,86.) 

.  PcnnInjb  Alms,  a  part  of  the  chain  of  the  Alps, 
extending  from  the  Great  St.  Bernard  to  the  source 
of  the  Rhone  and  Rhine.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  Celtic  Penn,  a  summit.    (Kid.  Alpes.) 

Pint apSlis,  I.  a  town  of  India,  placed  by  Maimert 
in  the  northeastern  angle  of  the  Sinus  Gangeticua,  or 
Bay  of  Bengal. — II.  A  name  given  to  Cyrenaica  in 
Africa,  from  its  five  cities.  (Vid.  Cyrenaica.) — III. 
A  part  of  Palestine,  containing  the  five  cities  of  Ga- 
la, Gaih,  Ascalon,  Atotus,  and  Ekron. — IV.  A  name 
applied  to  Doris  in  Asia  Minor,  after  Halicamaasua 
had  been  excluded  from  the. Doric  confederacy.  (Kid. 
Doris.) 

PcntclIcus,  a  mountain  of  Attica,  containing  quar- 
ries of  beautiful  marble.  According  to  Dodwell  ( Tour, 
vol.  1,  p.  498),  it  is  separated  from  the  northern  foot 
of  Hymettus,  which  in  the  narrowest  part  ia  about 
three  miles  broad.  It  shoots  up  into  a  pointed  sum- 
mit ;  but  the  outline  is  beautifully  varied,  and  the  great- 
er part  is  either  mantled  with  woods  or  variegated  with 
shrubs.  Several  villages  and  aome  monasteries  and 
churches  are  seen  nesr  its  base. — According  to  Sir 
W.  Gell,  the  great  quarry  ia  forty-one  minutes  dis- 
tant from  the  monastery  of  Penteli,  and  affords  a  moat 
extensive  prospect  from  Cithcron  to  Sunium.  (Itin., 
p.  64.)  "Mount  Penlelicus,"  observes  Hobhouse,  "at 
this  day  called  Ptndele,  and  sometimes  Mendele,  must 
be,  I  should  think,  one  third  higher  then  Hymettus, 
and  iu  height  is  the  more  apparent,  as  it  rises  with 
a  peaked  summit  into  the  clouds.  The  range  of  Pen- 
telicua  runs  from  about  northwest  to  southeast,  at  no 

Cit  distance  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Attica  over- 
ging  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  mixing  impercept- 
ibly, at  its  northern  extremity,  with  the  hills  of  Bri- 
lesaus,  now  called,  aa  well  aa  part  of  Mount  Parties, 
Oxea."  (Hobhouse,  Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  23S,  teqq.) — 
Interesting  accounts  of  visits  to  the  quarries  are  given 
by  Dodwell  and  Hobhouse. 

Pinthbsilea,  a  celebrated  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
daughter  of  Mara,  who  came  to  the  aid  of  Priam  in  the 
last  year  of  the  Trojan  war,  and  waa  alain  by  Achillea 
after  having  displayed  great  acta  of  valour.  Accord- 
ing lo  Tzetzes,  Achilles,  after  he  had  slain  Pentheailea, 
admiring  the  prowess  which  she  had  exhibited,  and 
Struck  by  the  beauty  of  the  corpse,  wished  the  Greeks 
to  erect  a  tomb  to  her.  Theraitea,  thereupon,  both 
ridiculw  the  grief  which  the  hero  testified  at  her  fall, 
and  indulged  in  other  remarks  so  grossly  offensive  that 
Achilles  slew  him  on  the  spot.  Diomede,  the  relative 
of  Theraites,  in  revenge  for  his  loss,  dragged  the  dead 
body  of  the  Amazon  out  of  the  camp,  and  throw  it  into 
the  Scamander-  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  999  —Did. 
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Cr**.,  4,  3—Heyne  ad  Virg.,  JBn.,  1, 490.)  Dro, 
Pbrygius,  however,  makes  Pentheailea  to  kite  ben 
slain  by  Neoptolemus.    (Dar.  Phryg.,U.) 

Paimtaos,  son  of  Echion  and  Agava,  and  king  of 
Thebes  in  Bceotia.  During  his  reign,  Bacchot  not 
from  the  East,  and  sought  to  introduce  his  orgies  idio 
his  native  city.  The  woman  all  gave  enihunuua% 
in  to  the  new  religion,  and  Mount  Cithcron  mounded 
with  the  frantic  yells  of  the  Bacchantes.  Penthess 
sought  to  check  their  fury  ;  but,  deceived  by  the  god, 
he  went  secretly  and  ascended  a  tree  on  Onbaron,  to 
be  an  ocular  witness  of  their  revels.  While  there  bt 
was  descried  by  his  mother  and  annts,  to  whom  Bac- 
chus  made  him  appear  to  be  a  wild  bean,  and  be  au 
torn  to  pieces  by  them.  (Unrip.,  Batch*.— Afotlti, 
3,  S,  3.— Ovid,  Met.,  3,  fill,  teqq.) 

PaPAsiTHoa,  a  small  ialand  in  the  J3ge»nS«.if 
the  coast  of  Theat aly,  and  in  a  northeastern  direcim 
from  Eobcea.  Pliny  (4,  12)  observes  that  it  mi  («■ 
roerly  called  Evanus,  and  assigns  to  it  s  circuit  of  iiu 
miles.  It  was  colonized  by  some  Cretans,  under  the 
commend  of  Staphyiua.  (Seym*.,  Ch.,  57D.)  Tm 
island  produced  good  wine  (Aihen.,  1,  61)  in)  oi 
( (hid,  Met.,  7,  470.)  The  town  of  Pspsrethoa  inde- 
ed damage  from  an  earthquake  during  the  Pelopomt-  ! 
sianwar.  (Thueyd.,  8, 89.)  It  wss defended  by  IW 
ip  against  the  Romans  (Lh.,  28,  6),  but  was  alia-  j 
ward  destroyed.  (Strab.,  9,  p  486.)— Diocles,«ai 
wrote  an  early  history  of  the  origin  of  Rome,  wis  t  it- 
live  of  this  island.  (Phil.,  Vit.  Rom.—Athn..  2,  H) 
The  modern  name  ia  Piperi.  (  Cramer's  Anc.  Gran, 
vol.  1,  p.  463.) 

Pibjia,  I.  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  pan 
of  Judaea  which  lay  east  of  Jordan,  from  its  egren  on 
of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  lo  its  entrance  into  is 
Dead  Sea,  and  still  lower  down  ss  far  ss  the  mer  Ai 
non.  The  term  is  derived  from  nipav,  beyond,  (f  In , 
5,  14.) — II.  A- part  of  Caria,  deriving  its  name  fiat 
its  lying  over  against  Rhodes  (nipav,  Ixymi,  me 
against).  It  began  at  the  promontory  Cynosxm 
and  is  mentioned  by  Scylsx  (p.  38)  under  the  names' 
h  'Poiiav  x<->P<*.  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  having  «• 
ed  upon  it,  waa  called  upon  by  the  Romans  to  resien 
it  to  Rhodes.  (Potyb.,  17,  S,  seq. — Lh  ,  32,  ») 
The  Rbodians,  however,  were  obliged  to  record  lai 
territory  by  force  of  arms.   (Lie..  33, 18.) 

PeicoTi,  an  ancient  town  of  Mysia,  sooth  of  buf 
aacus,  and  not  far  from  the  snores  of  the  HellespM 
It  appears  to  have  been  situate  on  the  banks  of  tb! 
small  river  Practius.  (17.,  2,  836.)  Cbsron  of  Usp 
sacus,  cited  by  Strabo  (683),  reckoned  300  stadia  fras 
Pariam  to  tbe  Practius,  which  he  looked  upon  nut 
northern  boundary  of  the  Troad.  This  distance  serta 
to  identify  the  stream  with  the  river  of  Bergat  or  &r 
gan,  a  small  Turkish  town  situated  on  its  left  bid 
and  which  probably  represents  Percote.  This  fJ«« 
continued  to  exist  long  after  tbe  Trojan  war,  irate  a 
is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (6, 117),  Scylsx  (Fcnpi,l 
36),  Arrian  (Exp.  Ai,  1,  13),  Pliny  (5,  32).  snd  when 
It  ia  named  by  some  writers  among  the  towns  grn> 
to  Themistocles  by  the  King  of  Persia.  (Athma,' 
I,  p.  39.—  Plut.,  Vit.  Thermal.,  C-  80.— Cramffi 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  69,  scq.) 

Psjsdiccas,  I.  tbe  youn|iest  of  the  three  brothers wb) 
came  from  Argoa  and  settled  in  Upper  Macedonia,  isi 
who  are  said  to  have  been  descended  from  Temroa 
(  Vid.  Macedonia.)  The  principality  of  which  they  la- 
came  possessed  devolved  on  Perdiccaa,  who  ia  there- 
fore considered  by  both  Herodotus  (8,  137)  and  Too- 
cydidea  (2,  99)  as  the  founder  of  the  Macedonian  dy- 
nasty. Euaebius,  however,  names  three  kings  before 
Perdiccaa  I.,  tbua  making  him  the  fourth  Macedonian 
monarch.  These  are,  Caranus,  who  reigned  38  years : 
Ccenus,  who  reigned  12  years ;  and  Tburmias,  wb» 
continued  on  the  throne  for  38.  Herodotus  and  Tho- 
cydides,  however,  omit  all  notice  of  these  three  moil- 
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archs ,  and  begin  with  tbe  dynasty  of  the  Teroenidav 
(Compare  Clinton,  Foot.  Hell.,  toL  1,  p.  331.)  Little 
it  known  of  tbe  reign  of  Perdiccas.  -  On  bis  deathbed 
be  is  said  to  have  given  directions  to  bis  son  and  suc- 
cessor Argsos,  where  he  wished  his  remains  to  be  in- 
terred; and  to  have  told  him  also,  that,  as  long  as  tbe 
remains  of  tbe  Macedonian  kings  should  be  deposited 
in  tbe  same  piece,  so  long  tbe  crown  would  remain  in 
his  family.  (Justin,  1, 3.— fid.  Edessa  II.)— II.  The 
stcood  of  the  name,  waa  son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Ma- 
eedon,  and  succeeded  his  father  about  483  B.C.  He 
was  a  fickle  and  dishonourable  prince,  who  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  sad  alternately  as- 
sisted Athens  and  Sparta,  a*  his  interests  or  policy 
dictated.  (Thuyd.,  1,  67,  eeqq.—UL,  4,  79.— Id., 
3,  99,  etc.)  There  is  great  uncertainty  about  the  be- 
ginning and  the  length  of  this  monarch's  reign.  Dod- 
well  makes  it  commence  within  B.C.  464 ;  but  Alex- 
ander I.  lived  at  least  to  B.C.  463,  when  Cimon  re- 
covered Tbasos.  (Phu.,  VU.  Can.,  14.)  Mr.  Clin- 
ton makes  the  last  year  of  Perdiccas  to  have  been  the 
third  of  tbe9lst  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  414.  (Faet.  Hell., 
vol.  1,  p.  888.)— III.  The  third  of  tbe  name,  who  suc- 
ceeded Alexander  II.,  after  having  cat  off  Ptolemy 
Alorites,  who  was  acting  as  regent,  but  who  had 
abused  bis  trust.  Perdiccas,  after  a  reign  of  fire 
years,  fell  in  battle  against  the  Illyrians,  B.C.  869. 
(Diod.  Sic,  16,  S.  —  Clinton,  Faet.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
337.) — IV.  Son  of  Orontee,  was  one  of  the  generate  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  whom  that  conqueror,  on  his 
deathbed,  delivered  his  royal  signet,  thus  apparently 
intending  to  designate  him  as  protector  or  regent  of  hi* 
vast  empire.  Alexander's  wife  Roxana  waa  then  far 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  and  his  other  wife,  Stalin,  the 
daughter  of  Darius,  was  supposed  to  be  in  the  same 
situation.  In  tbe  mean  time,  the  Macedonian  generals 
agreed  to  recognise  as  king,  Aridsrus,  a  natural  son  of 
Philip,  a  youth  of  weak  intellects,  with  tbe  understand- 
ing that,  if  the  child  ef  Roxana  should  prove  a  son,  be 
should  be  associated  id  the  throne  with  Aridaue.  Per- 
diccas contented  himself  with  tbe  command  of  the 
household  troops  which  guarded  the  person  of  King 
Arid* as ;  but  in  that  capacity  be  was  in  reality  the 
guardian  of  the  weak  king  and  tbe  minister  of  the  whole 
empire.  He  distributed  among  tbe  chief  general*  tbe 
government  of  tbe  various  provinces,  or,  rather,  king- 
doms, subject  to  Alexander's  sway.  Roxana  being 
soon  after  delivered  of  a  sod,  who  was  called  Alexan- 
der, became  jealous  of  Statira,  from  fear  that  the  child 
■be  wss  pregnant  with  might  prove  a  rival  to  her  own 
son  ;  and,  in  order  to  remove  bar  apprehensions,  Per- 
diccas did  not  sample  to  put  Statira  to  death.  He  en- 
deavoured to  strengthen  himself  by  so  alliance  with 
Antipater,  whose  daughter  be  asked  in  marriage,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Cle- 
opatra, Alexander's  sister.  Olymples,  Alexander's 
mother,  who  bated  Antipater,  favoured  this  last  alli- 
ance. Antipater,  having  discovered  this  intrigue,  re-' 
Inaed  to  give  bia  daughter  to  Perdiccas,  who,  in  tbe 
end,  obtained  neither.  The  other  generals,  who  bad 
become  satraps  of  extensive  countries,  considered 
themaetvee  independent,  and  refused  to  submit  to  Per- 
diccas and  bis  puppet-king.  Perdiccas,  above  all,  fear- 
ins;  Antigonus  aa  the  one  most  likely  to  thwart  bia 
-views,  sought  to  destroy  him ;  but  Antigonus  escaped 
to  Antipater  in  Macedonia,  and  represented  to  him  tbe 
necessity  of  uniting  againat  tbe.  ambitious  views  of  Per- 
diccas. Antipater,  having  just  brought  to  a  success- 
ful termination  a  war  against  tbe  Athenians,  prepared 
to  march  into  Aaia,  and  Ptolemy  joined  tbe  conleder- 
mcy  against  Perdiccas.  Tbe  latter,  who  was  then  in 
Cappsdocia,  with  Aridsus  and  Alexander  tbe  infant 
•on  of  Roxana,  held  a  council,  in  which  Antipater,  An- 
tigonus. and  Ptolemy  being  declared  rebels  against  the 
royal  authority,  the  plan  of  the  campaign  against  tbem 
was  arranged.  Eumenea,  who  remained  faithful  to 
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Perdiccas,  wss  appointed  to  make  head  against  An. 
tipster  and  Antigonus,  while  Perdiccas,  having  with 
htm  the  two  kings,  marched  to  attack  Ptolemy  ia 
Egypt.  He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  owing  to  his 
ill-concerted  measures ;  he  lost  s  number  of  men  in 
crossing  a  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  the  rest  became  dis- 
contented, and,  in  the  end,  Perdiccas  waa  murdered  in 
bis  tent,  B.C.  831,  after  holding  bia  power  for  two 
years  from  the  detth  of  Alexander.  (Eneyd.  Useful 
Knoul.,  vol.  17,  p.  435.) 

Pbbdix,  nephew  of  Dsdalus.  He  ia  said  to  have 
shown  a  great  genius  for  mechanics ;  having,  from  tbe 
contemplation  of  a  serpent's  teeth,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  the  back  bone  of  a  fish,  invented  the  saw. 
He  also  discovered  the  compasses.  Dsdalus,  jealous 
of  his  skill,  sod  apprehensive  of  tbe  rivalry  of  the  young 
man,  cast  him  down  from  the  Acropolis  at  Athena  ana 
killed  him.  The  poets  fabled  that  be  was  changed 
after  death  into  the  bird  called  Perdu  or  "  cartridge." 
(Hygin.,fab.,  874.— Chid,  Met.,  8,  341,  ie>o.)  The 
cry  of  the  partridge  resembles  very  much  the  noise 
made  by  a  saw  in  cutting  wood,  and  this  circumstance, 
in  all  likelihood,  gave  rise  to  tbe  fable.  (Buffm,  Hiti. 
Nat.,  vol.  6,  n.  36 — Gierig,  ad  Ovid,  I.  «.) 

PsasNKi.    Kid.  Anna  Perenna. 

Piaoa  or  Psaex  (Utfrya  or  TUpryn),  a  oity  of  Pan* 
pbylia,  at  the  distance  of  sixty  stadia  inland  from  tbe 
mouth  of  tbe  river  Oestrus.  It  was  renowned  for  tbe 
worship  of  Diana  Pereses.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
stood  on  a  hill  near  the  city,  and  a  festival  was  annu- 
ally celebrated  in  her  honour.  (Callim.,  H.  in  Dion., 
187.— Strab.,  667.)  Alexander  occupied  Perga  with 
part  of  his  army  after  quitting  Pbaselis  ;  and  we  are 
informed  by  Arrian  that  tbe  road  between  these  two 
places  was  long  and  difficult.  (Exp.  Al.,  1,  36. )  Po- 
lybius  leads  us  to  suppose  thst  Perga  belonged  rather 
to  Pisidia  than  Pampbylia  (6, 73, 9.— Compare  33,  36. 
—Lis.,  38, 87).  We  learn  from  tbe  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles (14,  34,  teq.),  that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  hiving 
"passed  throughout  Pisidia,  came  to  Pampbylia.  And 
when  they  had  preached  the  word  in  Perga,  they  went 
down  into  Attalia."  This  was  their  second  visit  to 
tbe  place,  since  they  had  come  thither  from  Cyprus. 
It  was  here  that  John,  sumamed  Mark,  departed  from 
tbem ;  for  which  he  incurred  tbe  censure  of  St.  Paul. 
(Arte  13,  13.)  Perga,  in  tbe  Ecclesiastical  Notices, 
and  in  Hierocles  (p.  679),  stands  aa  tbe  metropolis  of 
Pampbylia.  (Compare  Ptin.,  5,  38. — Steph.  Byz.,  t. 
».  XUpyn.)  The  ruins  of  this  city  are  probably  those 
noticed  by  General  Kohler,  under  the  name  of  EsH 
Keleei,  between  Stawroe  and  AdaUa.  (Leake' $  Asia 
Minor,  p.  133.)  Mr.  Fellows  says,  "Tbe  first  object 
that  strikes  the  traveller  on  arriving  here  (at  Perga)  is 
the  extreme  beauty  of  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town, 
lying  between  and  upon  the  sides  of  two  hills,  with  an 
extensive  valley  in  front,  watered  by  the  river  Oestrus, 
and  becked  by  tbe  mountains  of  Tanraa."  He  sueaka 
also  of  tbe  rains  hereof  sn  immense  and  beautiful  the- 
atre ;  and  likewise  of  tbe  remains  of  an  enormous 
building,  which  be  thinks  can  havs  been  nothing  but  a 
palace  of  great  extent.  (Ftliowe'  Aeia  Minor,  p.  191. 
— Cramer' t  Aeia  Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  879.) 

Paaoiitus  (gen.  -t,  in  the  plural  Pergama,  gen. 
-orun),  tbe  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Ilium  (Horn.,  B.,  4, 
608),  and  sometimes  used  by  tbe  poets  as  a  term  for 
tbe  city  itself.  (Sense.,  Troad.,  14.— Id.,  A  gam., 
iil.—Virg.,  JBn*,  1,  466,  Aw.)  The  relstionshio  of 
the  word  Pergamua  to  the  Greek  iripyoc  and  tbe  Teu- 
tonic berg,  is  obvious.  Tbe  names  of  the  towns  Berge 
in  Thrace  and  Perge  in  Pampbylia,  contain  tbe  same 
element  berg.  (Compare  the  Gothic  baurge ;  the  Ger- 
man burg,  "  a  castle,  fort,  citadel ;"  tbe  Irish  brag  snd 
brag,  "a  grand  house  or  building;  a  fortified  place;  a 
palace  or  royal  residence,"  dec.)  The  writers  on  lin- 
guistic seek  to  trace  these  and  other  cognate  expres- 
sions to  tbe  Sanscrit  root  par  or  pur,  "to  fill,"  "  tn 
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furnish,"  but  with  do  very  great  aucena.  ( Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Mesembria. — Eithhof,  Parot- 
itic dee  Languee,  p.  348. — Kaltrchmidt,  Vergletehung 
der  Sprachen,  p.  338.)— II.  or  Piksamum  (IHpya/u>s 
or  mpyafiov),  the  moat  important  city  in  Mysia,  situate 
in  the  southern  part  of  that  country,  in  e  plain  watered 
by  two  small  rivers,  the  Selinua  and  Cetius,  which  af- 
terward joined  the  Catena.  This  celebrated  city  is 
mentioned  Tor  the  first  time  in  Xdhophon's  Anabasis 
(7,  84).  Xenophon  remained  here  for  some  time  aa 
the  guest  of  Gorgion  and  Gongylus,  who  appear  to  have 
been  the  possessors  of  the  place.  (Compare  Hist.  Gr'., 
3,  1,  4.)  It  would  seem  to  bare  been  at  first  a  for- 
tress of  considerable  natural  strength,  situate  on  the 
top  of  a  conical  hill,  and,  when  the  city  began  to  be 
formed  around  the  base  of  this  bill,  the  fortress  served 
aa  a  citadel.  In  consequence  of  the  strength  of  the 
place,  it  was  selected  by  Lyaimachus,  Alexander's 
general,  aa  a  place  of  security  for  the  reception  and 
preservation  of  his  great  wealth,  aaid  to  amount  to  the 
enormous  sum  of  9000  talents.  The  care  of  this  tress- 
ore  was  confided  to  Phileterus  of  Tium  in  Bithynia, 
in  whom  he  placed  the  greateat  confidence.  Phifetaa- 
rus  remained  for  a  long  time  faithful  to  his  charge ;  but, 
having  been  injuriously  treated  by  Arsinoe,  the  wife  of 
Lyeimachua,  who  sought  to  prejudice  the  mind  of  ber 
husband  againat  him,  he  was  induced  to  withdraw  his 
.  allegiance  from  that  prince,  and  declare  himself  inde- 

Gndent.  The  misfortunes  of  Lysimachus  prevented 
m  from  taking  vengeance  on  the  offender,  and  Ihoa 
Phileterus  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
town  and  treasure  for  twenty  years,  having  contrived, 
by  dexterous  management  and  wise  measures,  to  re- 
main at  peace  with  all  the  neighbouring  powers.  He 
transmitted  the  possession  of  his  principality  to  En- 
menea,  hia  nephew.  An  account  of  the  reign  of  this 
monarch,  and  of  the  other  kings  of  Pergamus,  has  been 
already  given.  ( Vid.  Eumenes  II.,  III. ;  Attains  I., 
II.,  III.)— After  the  death  of  Attalua  III.,  who  left  his 
dominions  by  will  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  a  nat- 
ural eon  of  Eumenes,  the  father  of  Attalua,  opposed 
this  arrangement,  and  endeavoured  to  establish  him- 
self on  the  throne  ;  but  he  was  vanquiabed  and  made 
prisoner,  and  the  Romans  finally  took  possession  of  the 
kingdom,  which  henceforth  became  a  province  of  the 
empire  under  the  name  of  Asia.  (Strab.,  634,  A46  ) 
Pergamus  continued  to  flourish  and  prosper  aa  a  Ro- 
man city,  ao  that  Pliny  (6,  33)  does  not  scruple  to 
style  it  "  longe  elarurimum  Aria  Pergamum."  To 
the  Christian  the  history  of  Pergamus  affords  an  ad- 
ditional interest,  since  it  is  one  of  the  seven  churches 
of  Asia  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelations.  Though 
condemnation  ia  passed  upon  it  aa  one  of  the  churches 
infected  by  the  Nicolaltan  heresy,  its  faithful  servants, 
more  especially  the  martyr  Antipas,  are  noticed  aa 
holding  faat  the  name  of  Christ.  (Rev.  3,  IS,  eejq.) 
— Pergamus  waa  famed  for  ite  library,  which  yielded 
only  to  that  of  Alexandrea  in  extent  and  value.  (Sfroi., 
634. — Athenaar,  1,  3.)  It  waa  founded  by  Eu menea 
II.,  and  consisted  of  no  less  than  300,000  volumes. 
Thie  noble  collection  waa  afterward  given  by  Antony 
to  Cleopatra,  who  transported  it  to  Alexandrea,  where 
it  formed  part,  of  the  splendid  library  in  the  latter  city. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Ant.,  68.)  It  waa  from  their  being  first 
used  for  writing  in  thie  library  that  parchment  skins 
were  called  "Pergamena  charttt"  (Varro,  ap.  Plin., 
13,  1 1 ),  but  it  is  erroneous  to  say  that  parchment  waa 
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invented  at  Pergamus.  What  drove  Eumenes  to 
ploying  i  for  books,  was  the  circumstance  of  Ptole- 
my's having  forbidden  the  exportation  of  papyrus  from 
his  kingdom,  in  order  to  check,  if  possible,  the  growth 
of  the  Pergamenian  library,  and  prevent  it  from  rival- 
ling hia  *wn. — Pergamus  was  the  native  place  of  the 
celebrated  Galen.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  city  waa  a 
famous  temple  of  iGacnlapiua,  which,  among  other 
privileges,  had  that  of  an  asylum.  The  concourse  of 
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individuals  to  thia  temple  was  almost  without  camber 
or  cessation.  They  passed  the  night  then  to  invoke 
the  deity,  who  communicated  remedies,  either  in 
dreama  or  by  the  mouths  of  his  priests,  who  distribu- 
ted drugs  and  performed  chirurgicsi  operations.  The 
Emperor  Caracalla,  A.D.  315,  repaired  to  Pergunos 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  out  JSscnlaphu  wu  un- 
moved by  his  prayers.  When  Prosiaa,  second  king 
of  Bithynia,  waa  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pergimoi, 
he  nearly  destroyed  this  temple,  which  stood  coniigo- 
ous  to  the  theatre,  without  the  city  walla.— The  mod- 
ern town  retains  the  name  of  Bergnuk  or  Btrgnt, 
and  ia  still  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Mr. 
Fellows,  who  visited  it  in  1838,  says  that  it  ia  as  baa 
and  thriving  aa  heavy  taxation  will  allow,  and  has  seta 
light  khans.    (Tour  tat  Aria  Miner,  p.  Si)  k 


contains  many  extensive  rains.  CoL  Leake  i 
aa,  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  JDsculapius,  of  tat 
theatre,  stadium,  amphitheatre,  and  several  other  build- 
ings, are  still  to  be  aeen.  (Journal,  p.  366.)  Mr.  Fel- 
low* remarks,  that  the  walla  of  the  Turkish  bouses  in 
foil  of  the  relics  of  marbles,  with  ornaments  of  tie 
richest  Grecian  art  (p.  84.  —  Cramer1  r  Aria  Man, 
vol.  1,  p.  136,  «<?£.). 
Pitoi.    Vid.  Perga. 

Pikukdsr,  son  of  Cypselus,  tyrant  of  Corinth.  He 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  sovereign  power,  and  it 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  displayed  a  degree  of 
moderation  unknown  to  hia  parent.  Having  sobs* 
quently,  however,  contracted  an  intimscy  with  Tbn- 
sybolos,  tyrant  of  Miletna,  be  is  aaid  by  Herodotus  to 
have  surpassed,  from  that  time,  bis  father  Cypselu  ia 
cruelty  and  crime.  It  ia  certain  that,  if  the  particulin 
which  the  historian  has  related  of  his  conduct  towirai 
hi*  own  family  be  authentic,  they  would  fully  jotter 
the  execration  he  has  expressed  for  the  character  of 
thia  diaguating  tyrant  (6,  93 ;  3,  50,  Ac.).  Notwith- 
standing tbeae  enormities,  Periander  waa  diatinguisbed 
for  hi*  love  of  science  and  literature,  which  entitles 
him  to  be  ranked  among  the  aeven  aages  of  Greece. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  Vit.  Periand.)  According  to  Aristotle, 
he  reigned  44  years,  and  waa  succeeded  by  his  nepbet 
Psammetichua,  who  lived  three  years  only.  (CroWi 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  13.) —  Herodotus  relates,  usl 
Periander,  having  aent  a  messenger  to  ThrasYbulssef 
Miletus,  to  ascertain  from  him  in  what  way  he  nright 
reign  moat  securely,  Thrasybulus  led  the  messens* 
oat  of  the  city,  and,  taking  him  through  a  field  of  stint- 
ing corn,  kept  interrogating  him  about  the  object  of  ba 
mission,  and  every  now  and  then  striking  down  an  est 
of  gram  that  was  taller  than  the  rest.  After  turns; 
paaaed  through  the  field,  he  dismissed  the  man  witbo* 
sny  answer  to  hia  message.  On  bis  return  to  Corinik, 
the  messenger  reported  to  Periander  all  thai  bed  oc- 
curred, and  the  latter,  quickly  perceiving  what  Thi» 
sybulus  meant  by  nia  apparently  strange  conduct,  set 
to  death  the  most  prominent  and  powerful  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Corinth.  (Herod.,  6,  93.)  Niebubr  think* 
that  thia  story  furnished  the  materials  for  the  some- 
what similar  one  related  of  Sextua  Tarquinius  and  the 
people  of  Gabii.  (Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  460,  £*/. 
train/.)  Plutarch,  however,  makes  Periander  to  bin 
disapproved  of  the  advice  which  Thrasybnlus  silently 
gave  him,  and  not  to  have  followed  it.  (Sept.  Sep. 
Couth.— Op.,  ed.  Reuke,  vol.  6,  p.  658.)  Aristotle, 
on  the  other  hand,  reverses  the  story,  and  ssys  that  Pe- 
riander waa  applied  to  by  Thresybulos,  and  did  wbst 
Herodotus  mskes  the  latter  to  have  done.  (PoHt..  X 
1 1.— Id.,  6,  10  — Consult  Creuzer,  ad  Herod  ,  5. 91) 
Piafci.ee  (rteoutAiff)  was  son  of  Xanthippus,  who 
defeated  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  and  of  Aganste,  niece 
of  the  famous  Cliathenea.  (Herod.,  6, 131.)  He  was 
thus  the  representative  of  a  noble  family,  and  he  ia> 
■roved  the  advantages  of  birth  by  those  of  education, 
le  attended  the  teaching  of  Damon,  who  communica- 
ted political  instruction  in  the  form  of  music  lessons;  ef 
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Zeuo  the  Eleatie ;  and,  most  especially,  of  the  subtle 
and  profound  Anaxagoras.    Plutarch's  account  show* 
that  he  acquired  from  Anaxagoras  moral  as  well  as 
physical  truths;  and  that,  while  be  learned  enough  of 
astronomy  to  raise  him  above  vulgar  errors,  the  same 
teachers  supplied  him  with  those  notions  of  the  order- 
ly arrangement  of  society  which  were  afterward  so 
much  the  object  of  his  public  life.  ,  But  all  these  stud- 
ies had  a  political  end;  and  the  same  activity  and 
scuteness  which  led  him  into  physical  inquiries,  gave 
hiin  the  will  and  the  power  to  become  ruler  of  Athens. 
In  bis  youth,  old  men  traced  a  likeness  to  Fisis- 
tratus,  which,  joined  to  the  obvious  advantages  with 
which  he  would  have  entered  public  life,  excited  dis- 
trust, and  actually  seems  to  have  retarded  his  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  of  politics.    However,  about  the 
year  469,  two  years  after  the  ostracism  of  Themis- 
tocles,  and  about  the  time  when  Ariatides  died,  Per- 
icles came  forward  in  a  public  capacity,  aod  before 
long  became  head  of  a  party  opposed  to  that  of  Cimon 
the  son  of  Milliades.    Plutarch  scouses  Pericles  of 
taking  the  democratic  side  because  Cimon  headed  that 
of  the  nobles.    A  popular  era  usually  strengthens  the 
hands  of  the  executive,  and  is  therefore  unfavourable 
to  public  liberty ;  and  the  Persian  war  seems  to  have 
been  emphatically  so  to  Athens,  ss  at  its  termination 
she  found  herself  under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman 
who  partook  more  of  the  character  of  a  general  than 
of  the  prime  minister.    (Htererit  Polit.  Antuj.  of 
Greece.)   Cimon'a  character  was  in  itself  a  guarantee 
against  aggrandizement,  either  on  his  own  part  or  oth- 
ers ;  but  we  may  perhaps  give  Pericles  credit  for  see- 
ing the  danger  of  so  much  power  in  less  scrupulous 
hands  than  Cimon'a.    Be  this  ss  it  may,  Pericles  took 
the  popular  side,  and,  as  such,  became  the  opponent 
of  Cimon.    About  the  time  when  Cimon  was  prose- 
cuted and  fined  (B.C.  461),  Pericles  began  his  first 
attack  on  the  aristocracy  through  the  side  of  the  Are- 
opagus ;  and  in  spite  of  Cimon,  and  of  an  advocate 
yet  more  powerful  (the  poet  iEscbylus),  succeeded  in 
depriving  the  Areopagus  of  its  judicial  powers,  except 
in  certain  inconsiderable  cases.    Thia  triumph  pre- 
ceded, if  it  did  not  produce,  the  ostracism  of  Cimon 
(B.C.  461)    From  this  time  until  Cimon'a  recall, 
which  Mr.  Thirlwall  places,  though  doubtfully,  in  the 
year  463,  we  find  Pericles  acting  as  a  military  com- 
mander, and  by  his  valour  at  Tanagra  preventing  the 
regret  which  Cimon'a  absence  would  otherwise  un- 
doubtedly have  created.    What  eaused  him  to  bring 
about  the  recall  of  Cimon  is  doubtful;  perhaps,  ss 
Mr.  Thirlwall  suggests,  to  strengthen  himself  against 
his  most  virulent  opponents  by  conciliating  the  more 
moderate  of  them,  such  ss  their  great  leader  him- 
self.   After  the  death  of  Cimon,  Thucydides  took  his 
place,  and  for  some  time  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
stationary  party.   He  was  a  better  rhetorician  than 
Cimon  ;  in  fact,  more  statesman  than  warrior ;  but 
the  influence  of  Pericles  was  irresistible ;  snd  in  444 
Thucydides  was  ostracized,  which  period  we  may  con- 
sider at.  the  turning  point  of  Pericles' power,  and  after 
which  it  waa  weilnigh  absolute.    We  are  unabls  to 
trace  the  exact  ateps  by  which  Athens  rose  from  the 
situr.tioti  of  chief  among  allies  to  that  of  mistress 
over  tributaries ;  but  it  seems  pretty  clear  that  Per- 
icles aided  in  the  change,  and  increased  their  contri- 
butions nearly  one  third.    His  finishing  blow  to  the 
independence  of  the  allies  was  the  conquest  of  Samoa 
and  Byaantium.'a  transaction  belonging  rather  to  his- 
tory than  biography ;  he  secured  his  success  by  plant- 
ing colonies  in  various  places,  so  ss  to  accustom  the 
allies  to  look  on  Athens  ss  the  capital  of  a  great  em- 
pire, of  which  they  themselves  were  component  parts, 
but  still  possessed  no  independent  existence.  From 
this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
Pericles)  sppears  engaged  in  peaceful  pursuits.  He 
constructed  a  third  waff  from  Athons  to  the  harbour  of 


the  Pirssns.  He  covered  the  Acropolis  with  magnifi- 
cent buildings,  and  encouraged  public  taste  by  the  su- 
rest of  all  methods,  the  accustoming  the  eye  to  statu- 
esque and  architectural  beauty.  At  Athens,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  poetry  had  the  start  of  the  kindred 
arte ;  but,  during  the  age  of  Pericles,  it  attained  to  a 
greater  height  than  had  ever  before  been  reached. 
The  drama  waa  then  at  perfection  in  the  bands  of 
Sophocles  ;  and,  By  enabling  the  poor  to  attend  theat- 
rical representations,  Pericles  nurtured  their  taste,  and 
increased  his  own  popularity  by  thus  throwing  open  the 
theatre  to  all.  This  precedent,  whether  made  by  Per- 
icles or  not,  ultimately  proved  more  ruinous  to  the 
state  than  any  defeat.  It  made  the  people  a  set  of 
pleasure-takers,  with  all  that  restlessness  in  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  which  usually  belongs  to  the  privileged 
few.  Another  innovation,  of  which  Pericles  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  author,  waa  equally  injurious 
in  its  consequences,  that,  namely,  of  paying  the  dicasts 
in  the  courts.  At  first  the  pay  was  only  moderate;' 
but  it  operated  as  a  premium  on  the  attendance  at 
lawsuits,  the  causes  became  a  mode  of  excitement  for 
a  people  whose  intellectual  activity  made  them  partic- 
ularly eager  for  anything  of  the  kind,  and  thence  re- 
sulted that  litigious  spirit  which  is  so  admirably  ridk- 
euled  in  the  "  Wasps"  of  Aristophanes.  But  we  may 
well  excuse  mistakes  of  this  kind,  grounded  probably 
on  a  false  view  of  civil  rights  and  duties,  such  ss  an 
Athenian,  with  the  highest  possible  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  Athens,  would  be  the  most  likely  to  fall  into. 
Pericles,  no  doubt,  bad  an  honest  and  serious  wish  to 
establish  such  an  empire  for  Athena  aa  should  enable 
her  citizens  to  subsist  entirely  on  the  contributions  of 
their  dependant  allies,  and,  like  a  class  of  rulers,  to  di- 
rect and  govern  the  whole  of  that  empire,  of  which  the 
mere  brute  force  and  physical  labour  were  to  be  sup- 
plied by  s  less  noble  race.  Pericles  wss  descended,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  the  mother's  side  from  the  family  of 
Clistbenes,  and  he  was  thus  implicated,  according:  to 
the  religious  notions  of  those  times,  in  the  guilt  of  the 
murder  of  Cylon's  partisans,  which  wss  committed  at 
the  very  altars  of  the  Acropolis.  (Thucyd.,  I,  128. — . 
Herod.,  6,  70,  &c.)  The  Lacedamoniens,  before  the 
actual  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  urged 
on  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  banishing  ths  mem- 
bers of  the  fsmily  who  had  committed  this  offence 
against  religion,  which  was  only  an  indirect  way  of 
attacking  Pericles  and  driving  him  into  exile.  The 
Atheniaaa  retorted  by  urging  the  Lacedemonians  to 
cleanse  themselves  from  the  guilt  incurred  by  the  death 
of  Pausaniaa.  (Vid.  Paosanias.)  Pericles  lived  to 
direcj  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  two  years.  His  pol- 
icy was  that  of  uncompromising  though  cautious  re- 
sistance, aod  his  great  effort  was  to  induce  the  Athe- 
nians to  consider  Attica  in  the  light  merely  of  a  post, 
to  be  held  or  resigned  as  occasion  required,  not  of  hal- 
lowed ground,  to  lose  which  was  to  be  equivalent  to 
the  loss  of  all.  In  the  speech  which  he  made  before 
war  waa  declared,  as  it  is  recorded  by  Thucydides,  he 
impressed  the  Athenians  with  these  opinions,  represent- 
ing the  superiority  of  their  navy  and  the  importance  of 
avoiding  conflicts  in  the  field,  which,  if  successful, 
could  only  bring  temporary  advantage ;  if  the  contrary, 
would  be  irretrievable.  At  the  end  of  the  first  cam- 
paign, Pericles  delivered  an  oration  upon  those  who 
bad  fallen  in  the  war,  as  he  had  done  before  at  the 
close  of  the  Samian  war.  From  that  speech  (at  least 
if  Thucydides  reported  well)  we  learn  what  Pericles 
considered  to  be  tbe  character  of  a  good  citizen,  and 
we  see  in  what  strong  contrast  he  placed  the  Spat- 
tan  to  the  Athenian  method  of  bringing  up  members 
of  the  state.  This  speech,  tbe  most  remarkable  of  all 
the  compositions  of  antiquity — the  full  transfusion  of 
which  into  a  modern  language  is  an  impossibility — ex- 
hibits a  more  complete  view  of  the  intellectual  power 
and  moral  character  of  Pericles  than  all  that  the  hiato 
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iter  and  olograph*!*  bare  said  of  him.  Th*  form  in 
which  the  great  orator  and  statesman  baa  imbodied 
his  lofty  conceptions,  ia  beauty  chastened  and  eleva- 
ted by  a  noble  severity.  Athens  snd  Athenians  are 
the  objects  which  his  ambition  seeks  to  immortalize, 
and  the  whole  world  is  the  theatre  and  the  witness  of 
her  glorious  exploits.  His  philosophy  teaches  that  life 
is  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed ;  death  a  tiling  not  to  bo  fear- 
ed. The  plague  at  Athens  soon  followed,  and  ua  de- 
bilitating effects  made  restraint  leas  irksome  to  the 
people  ;  but,  while  it  damped  their  activity,  it  increased 
their  impatience  of  war.  In  spite  of  another  harangue, 
in  which  be  represented  moat  forcibly  how  absurd  it 
would  be  to  allow  circumstances  like,  a  plagae  to  in- 
terfere with  his  well-laid  plans,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
and  fined,  but  hia  influence  returned  when  the  fit  was 
over.  In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  having  lost  his 
two  legitimate  eons,  his  sister,  and  many  of  his  beet 
friends,  he  fell  ill,  and,  after  a  lingering  sickness,  died. 
Some  beautiful  lalee  are  told  of  hia  deathbed,  all  tend- 
ing to  ahow  that  the  calm  foresight  and  humanity  for 
which  be  was  so  remarkable  in  life  did  not  desert  him 
in  death.  It  ia  sn  interesting  question,  and  one  which 
continually  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  history, 
how  far  those  great  men,  who  always  appear  at  impor- 
tant junctures  for  the  assertion  of  some  principle  or  the 
carrying  out  of  some  great  national  object,  an  con- 
scious of  the  work  which  is  appointed  for  them  to  do. 
It  would,  for  instance,  be  most  instructive,  could  we 
Mw  ascertain  to  what  extent  Pericles  foresaw  that 
approaching  contest  ef  principles,  a  small  part  only  of 
which  he  lived  to  direct.  Looking  from  a  distance, 
are  csn  see  s  kind  of  necessity  imprinted  on  his  actions, 
and  think  we  trace  their  dependence  on  each  other  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  harmonise.  Athens  waa  to 
bo  preserved  by  accessions  of  power,  wealth,  and  civ- 
ilization, to  maintain  a  conflict  in  which,  had  ahe  been 
vanquished,  the  peculiar  character  of  Spartan  institu- 
tions might  have  irreparably  blighted  those  germes  of 
civilization,  the  fruit  of  which  all  succeeding  genera- 
tions have  enjoyed.  Bot  bow  ahould  this  be:  Her 
leader  must,  have  been  a  single  person,  for  energetic 
unity  of  purpose  was  needed,  such  a*  no  cluster 
Of  contemporary  or  string  of  successive  rulers  could 
have  been  eipected  to  ahow.  That  ruler  moat  have 
governed  according  to  the  laws,  for  a  tyrant  would 
lave  been  expelled  by  the  sword  of  the  Spartans,  as 
so  many  ether  tyrant*  were,  or  by  the  voice  of  the 
oommonelty,  every  day  growing  into  greater  power. 
Moreover,  without  being  given  to  change,  he  most 
have  been  prepared  to  modify  existing  institutions  so 
a*  to  suit  the  altered  character  of  the  times.  Hejnust 
have  been  above  hie  age  in  matters  of  religious  belief, 
and  yet  of  so  catholic  a  temper  as  to  respect  prejudi- 
ces in  which  be  bed  no  share  -,  for  otherwise,  in  so  tol- 
erant an  age,  ho  would  probably  have  incurred  the  fat* 
of  Anaxagoraa,  and  destroyed  hi*  own  political  influ- 
ence without  making  bis  countrymen  one  whit  the 
wiser.  He  must  hsve  been  a  man  of  taste,  or  he 
would  not  have  been  able  to  bo  along  with  and  direct 
that  artistic  skill,  which  arose  instantly  on  the  abolition 
of  those  old  religious  notions  forbidding  any  departure 
from  traditional  resemblances  in  the  delineation  of  the 
features  of  gods  and  heroes,  otherwise  be  would  have 
lost  on*  grand  hold  upon  the  people  of  Athena.  If 
Pericles  had  not  possessed  oratorical  skill,  he  would 
never  have  won  hie  way  to  popularity ;  and  biter  in  life 
he  must  have  been  able  to  direct  an  army,  or  the  ex- 
pedition to  Samoa  might  have  been  fatal  to  that  edifice 
of  power  which  he  had  been  so  long  in  building. 
Lastly,  had  be  not  lived  to  atrengthen  the  resolve  of 
the  wavering  people  while  the  troops  of  Sparta  were 
yearly  ravaging  the  Thriasian  plain,  the  Peloponnesian 
war  would  have  been  prematurely  ended,  and  that  lea- 
son,  so  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  powers  which  e  free 
people  can  exercise  under  every  kind  of  misfortune, 
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wonld  have  been  lost  to  posterity.  (Enad.  Vujtl 
Knoui.,  vol.  17,  p.  445,  'tqq.) — As  reganU  the  cot- 
nexion  that  existed  between  Pericles  and  the  celebra- 
ted Aspssia,  consult  remarks  under  the  latter  wide. 

Pskillus,  sn  ingenious  artist,  who  made  a  bniea 
bull  aa  an  instrument  of  torture,  end  presented  it  to 
Phalaria,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.    His  native  city  hit 
not  been  ascertained.    In  the  peendo-epistles  of  Pb> 
larie  be  ia  called  an  Athenian ;  but  it  is  more  probtbk 
that  he  waa  a  Sicilian,  perhaps  an  Agrigentine.  {Baa 
Uf  on  Prolans,  p.  388,  ed.  1814. }  The  brazen  m 
age  which  he  fabricated  waa  hollow,  and  had  in  open- 
ing or  door  (oSjpif)  on  the  upper  part  of  the  back, 
where  the  sboulder-oladee  approach  each  other  (nal 
rdf  awufdaf. — Pob/k.,  13,  36).    Through  this  ongo- 
ing the  victim  of  the  tyrant's  cruelty  was  introduce! 
into  the  body  of  the  bull,  and,  a  fire  being  kindled  be- 
neath the  belly  of  the  image,  waa  sldwly  routed  alin; 
while  the  cry  of  the  sufferer,  aa  it  came  forth  from  lit 
mouth  of  the  bull,  resembled  the  roaring  of  a  living 
animal    Phalaria  ia  aaid  to  have  tried  toe  experiment 
first  upon  the  artist  himself.    He  lost  his  own  life, 
too,  according  to  Ovid,  in  this  aame  manner,  bar hf 
himself  been  burned  in  the  bull  when  stripped  of  ha 
tyranny,  and  having  had  bis  tongue  previously  cot  out 
( Vol.  Mta.,  9,  S.—Pkal.,  Epitt.,  103— Pfw.,  34,1. 
—lMCtMn,Phalari$  prior,  11.— Oetd,  lei*.  441.)  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian'a  account,  pipes  were  to  be  insertd 
into  the  nostrils  of  the  bull  when  a  person  was  tboet 
to  suffer,  and  the  cry  of  the  victim  would  come  fortk 
with  *  kind  of  low,  moaning  music  (»)  /So?  Si  in  tw 
aiXuv  iU\q  imrrtXioti,  da  Xtyvpurara,  tm  Imal* 
an  Vpwutef,  «ai  fiVKqatrai  yotpuranv. — hum,  I 
e  ).   This,  however,  is  all  embellishment ;  and  in  tat 
same  light,  no  doubt,  are  we  to  regard  what  this  wo-  i 
ter  also  tells  us,  that  Phalaria,  after  having  punuhsl 
the  artist  by  means  of  hia  own  work,  sent  the  bull  u 
an  offering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi ;  unless,  as  Benibj 
inclines  to  believe,  there  was  some  tradition  that  u* 
boll  bad  been  so  sent,  and  that,  having  been  rejects! 
by  the  priests,  it  was  earned  beck  to  Agrigentoa. 
(Bentley  m  Pkalaru,  p.  883.) — Tirruess,  the  Siciliii 
historian,  who  wrote  about  the  138th  Olympiad  (BC 
348-364),  maintained,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Polytw 
(IS,  36)  snd  Oiodorus  Siculus  (13, 90),  that  the  wbofc 
story  of  the  bull  of  Phalaria  waa  a  mere  fiction,  User) 
it  had  been  ao  much  talked  of  by  historians  as  well  * 
poet*.    The  two  writers  just  mentioned,  however,  e» 
dertake  to  refute  this  assertion  of  Timaus,  and  rafoca 
us  that  the  brazen  butt  of  Phalaria  waa  carried  off  fee* 
Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginian* ;  and  that,  wan  j 
Carthage  was  taken  by  the  younger  Scipio,  the  imp 
was  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  the  Roman  commu* 
er,  its  identity  having  been  fully  proved  by  the  ope> 
ing  on  the  back  alluded  to  above.    (Pototnu,  1 1 
—Died.  Sic,  I  c.)   The  scholiast  on  Pindar  (f>*V 
1,  186)  give*  the  narration  of  Timaus  in  a  drflenst 
way ;  for  he  telle  us,  from  this  historian,  that  da 
Agrigentine*  cast  the  bull  of  Phalaria  into  the  tee; 
and  that  the  bull  in  Agrigentum,  which  in  hie  (Tims- 
ua')  tint*  was  shown  for  that  of  Phalaria,  was  odj  . 
an  effigy  of  the  river  Gela.    From  this  it  woold  ap- 
pear, mat  Timaus  did  net  deny  that  the  tyrant  btdt 
brazen  bull,  but  only  censured  the  mistake  of  those 
who  took  a  uuriform  image  of  a  river  for  it.  Bent- 
ley  thinks,  however,  that  few  will  prefer  the  accent 
of  the  scholiast  to  that  of  Pbiybius  and  Drodanu 
(Past.,  p.  980),  but  perhaps  the  solution  which  GoIIb 
proposes  is  the  best,  namely,  that  the  bull  of  Phalem 
had  been  carried  away  to  Carthage,  and  that  the  oat 
which  Timaue  aaw  at  Agrweatum  waa  actually  a  tat- 
riform  effigy  of  the  river  Gela.    The  only  difficulty 
that  remains  is  the  statement  respecting  the  bnll  of 
Phalaria  having  been  coat  into  the  sea,  which  may 
possibly  be  an  error  on  the  part  of  the  ecboUatt. 
(QWr,  it  Situ  et  trig.  Syrtau.,  p.  374.— Compare 
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ttte  remarks  of  BSeth,  ad  Sehol.,  I.  e.,in  not. — Paid., 
Op.,  vol.  2,  p.  310.)— A*  regards  the  name  of  the  ar- 
tist himself,  most  authors  adopt  the  form  PerUhie,  as 
we  bare  given  it ;  Lucian,  however,  and  the  scholiast 
sn  Pindar  have  PeriUuu,  and  Bentley  also  prefers  this. 
The  change,  indeed,  from  HEP1AAOS  to  HEPIAA- 
02  is  so  extremely  easy,  that  one  or  the  other  must 
be  a  mere  error  of  transcription,  A  similar  name  has 
been  critically  discussed  by  Hermann  in  his  work  en- 
titled, "  Uebtr  Bdckht  Behandiung  ier  Oriech.  In- 
tchnften  (p.  lOi.^-SUhg,  Diet.  Art.,  «. «.). 

Pcmntbus.  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Propontis,  west  of  Byzantium.  -  It  was  originally  col- 
onized by  the  Samians  {Scymn..  Ch.,  v.  713. — Scylax, 
p.  28),  and  was  said  to  have  received  its  name  from 
the  Epidaurian  Perinthus,  one  of  the  follower*  of  Ores- 
tea.    Another  account,  however,  assigned  its  founda- 
tion to  Hercules,  and  the  inhabitants  themselves  would 
seem  to  have  believed  this,  from  their  having  a  figure 
of  Hercules  on  the  reverse  of  their  coins.  Perinthus 
soon  became  a  place  of  great  trade,  and,  surpassing  in 
this  the  neighbouring  Selymbris,  eventually  rivalled 
Byzantium.    When  this  last-mentioned  city,  howev- 
er, fell  under  the  8partan  power,  Perinthns  was  com- 
pelled to  follow  its  example.    It  subsequently  suffered 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Thmcians,  but  principally  from 
those  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who  besieged  and  vig- 
orously pressed  the  city,  but  was  unable  to  take  it. 
Toe  city  was  situate  on  a  small  peninsula,  and  the 
isthmus  connecting  it  with  the  mainland  was  only  a 
stadium  broad,  according  to  Epborus,  but  Pliny  (4, 
11)  makes  it  somewhat  more.    The  place  was  built 
along  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  afforded  to  one  approach- 
ing it  the  appearance  of  a  theatre,  the  inner  rows  of 
dwellings  being  overtopped  by  those  behind.  {Died., 
IS,  76.)   Perinthus  continued  to  be  a  flourishing  city 
even  under  the  Roman  power,  and  received  a  great 
accession  of  power  when  its  rival  Byzantium  fell  un- 
der the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor  Severn*.  The 
esse  was  altered,  however,  when  Constantino  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  empire  to  Byzantium ;  and  about 
this  period  we  find  Perinthus  appearing  with  the  addi- 
tional name  of  Heraclea,  without  our  being  able  to  as- 
certain either  the  exact  cause  or  period  of  the  change. 
Ptolemy,  it  is  true,  says  "  Perinthus  or  Heraclea,"  but 
this  is  evidently  the  interpolation  of  some  later  scholi- 
ast.   The  coins  of  this  place  reach  upward  to  the  time 
*f  Auremm :  they  bear  no  other  name  but  that  of  Pe- 
rinthus.   With  the  writers  of  the  fourth  century,  on 
the  other  band,  the  more  usual  name  is  Heraclea; 
though  they  almost  all  add  that  the  city  was  once 
called  Perinthus,  or  else,  like  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
join  both  names  together.    Hence  it  would  appear 
that  the  change  of  appellation  was  a  gradual  one,  and 
not  suddenly  made,  in  accordance  with  the  command 
of  any  emperor,  as  in  the  case  of  Constantinople.  Af- 
ter this  last-mentioned  place  Perinthus  was  the  moat 
important  city  in  this  quarter  of  Thrace.    Justinian  re- 
built the  ancient  palace  in  it,  and  repaired  the  aque- 
ducts.   {Procop.,  Miif.,  4,  9.)    It  could  not,  indeed, 
be  an  unimportant  city,  as  all  the  main  roads  to  By- 
santiom  from  Italy  and  Greece  met  here.    The  mod- 
ern Erekli  occupies  the  site  of  the  anc  ient  city.  {Man- 
nerl,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  174,  tcqq.) 

Prk ipatbtici  (IlepMrarsrucot),  *  name  given  to  the 
followers  of  Aristotle.  According  to  the  common  ac- 
count, the  sect  were  called  by  this  appellation  from 
Uie  circumstance  of  their  master'*  walking  about  as 
he  discoursed  with  bis  pupils  {Ue/uvar^Tuoi,  am  rov 
rtfHirartlv).  Others,  however,  more  correctly,  de- 
rive the  name  from  the  public  walk  (*epiiraro()  in  the 
Lycesum,  ,whicb  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  were  ac- 
customed to  frequent.  ( Brucker,  Hut.  Crit.yPhil., 
vol.  1,  p.  788.)  A  summary  of  the  doctrine  of  this 
school  will  be  found,  under  the  article  Ariatoteles. — 
Before  withdrawing  from  his  public  labours,  Aristotle 


appointed  Theopbrastus  his  successor  in  the  chair 
{vtd.  Theopbrastus),  and  the  latter  was  followed  con- 
secutively by  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  Lycon  or  Glycoa 
of  Troas,  Ariaton  of  Ceoa,  and  Critolaus  the  Lycian. 
With  Diodorus  of  Tyre,  who  came  immediately  aftet 
Critolaus,  the  uninterrupted  succession  of  the  Peripa- 
tetic school  terminated,  about  the  140th  Olympiad. 
The  Peripatetic  doctrines  were  introduced  into  Rome, 
in  common  with  the  other  branches  of  the  Greek  phi- 
losophy, by  the  embassy  of  Critolaus,  Carneades,  and 
Diogenes,  bat  were  little  known  until  the  time  of  Syl- 
la.  Tyrsnnion  the  grammarian  and  Andronicus  ol 
Rhodes  were  the  first  who  brought  die  writings  of 
Aristotle  and  Tbeophraatus  into  notice.  The  obscu- 
rity of  Aristotle's  works  tended  much  to  hinder  the 
success  of  his  philosophy  among  the  Romans.  Julius 
Caesar  and  Augustus  patronised  the  Peripatetic  doc- 
trines. Under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  how- 
ever, the  adherents  of  this  school,  in  common  with 
these  of  other  sects,  were  either  banished  or  obliged 
to  remain  silent  on  the  subject  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
This  was  the  case,  also,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
reign  of  Nero,  although,  in  the  early  part  of  it,  philos- 
ophy was  favoured.  Ammonius  the  Peripatetic  made 
great  exertions  to  extend  the  authority  of  Aristotle; 
but  about  this  time  the  Platooist*  began  to  study  bis 
writings,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  the  Eclectic  Peripatetics  under  Ammonius  Sacas, 
who  flourished  about  a  century  after  Ammonius  the 
Peripatetic.  After  the  time  of  Justinian,  philosophy 
in  general  languished.  But  in  that  mixture  of  ancient 
opinions  and  theological  dogmas  which  constituted 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages,  the  system  of  Aris- 
totle predominated.  About  the  18th  century  it  had 
many  adherents  among  the  Saracens  and  Jews,  particu- 
larly in  Spain ;  and  at  the  same  period,  also,  it  began  to 
be  diligently  studied,  though  not  without  much  opposi- 
tion, among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  Christian  Church. 
Out  of  this  latter  circumstance  gradually  arose  the 
Scholastic  philosophy,  which  took  its  tone  and  com- 
plexion from  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  which  con- 
tinued long  to  perplex  the  mind*  of  men  with  its  friv- 
olous though  subtile  speculations.  The  authority  of 
Aristotle  received  a  severe  shock  at  the  Reformation, 
but  it  survived  the  Ml  of  the  scholastic  system.  His 
opinions  were  patronised  by  the  Catholic  Church  on 
account  of  their  supposed  favourable  bearing  upon  cer- 
tain doctrines  of  faith  ;  and,  although  Luther  and  oth- 
ers of  the  Reformers  determinedly  opposed  them,  they 
were  maintained  by  auch  men  as  Melanchthon,  who 
himself  commented  on  several  portions  of  the  work* 
of  the  Stagirite.  Many  individuals,  distinguished  for 
their  genius  and  learning,  exerted  themselves  to  revive 
the  Peripatetic;  philosophy  in  its  primitive  purity ;  nor 
did  it  cease  to  have  numerous  illustrious  supporters 
until  the  time  of  Bacon,  Grotius,  and  Des  Carte*. 
{Brucker,  Hitt.  Crit.  Phil.— Enfield,  Hut.  Phil.,  voL 
3,  p.  95,  teqq.— Ttnnevutnn,  Hut.  Phil.,  p.  181,  168, 
875.) 

PsRHtssos,  a  river  of  Bceotia-,  rising  in  Mount  Hel- 
icon, end  which,  after  uniting  its  waters  with  those  of 
the  Olmius,  flowed  along  with  that  stream  into  the 
Copaic  Lake  near  Haliartus.  Both  the  Olmius  and 
Permessus  received  their  supplies  from  the  fountains 
of  Aganippe  and  Hippocrcne.  The  river  Permessus, 
ss  well  as  the  fountain  Aganippe,  were  aacred  to  the 
Muses.    {Slrai.,  407.— Proper!.,  3,  10,  86.) 

Pzio,  a  daughter  of  Neleus,  king  of  Pylos,  by 
Chloris.  She  married  Bias,  son  of  Amy  thson.  (  Vii. 
Melampus.) 

Pespbnna,  I.  M.,  was  consul  B.C.  130,  and  de- 
feated and  took  prisoner  Aristonicua  in  Asia.  (Lis., 
44,  37.— Id..  44,  33.— VeU.  Pat.,  3, 4.)— II.  M.  Vee- 
to,  was  proscribed  by  Sylla,  whereupon  he  passed  into 
Spain,  and  became  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Sertorius, 
Dissatisfied  eventually  with  playing  onh;  a  secondary 
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■art,  and  envious  of  the  feme  and  •Decease*  of  his 

leader,  he  conspired  against  him,  along  with  others  of 
his  officers.  Sertoriua  was  assassinated  by  the  con- 
spirators at  a  banquet,  and  Perpenna  took  the  com- 
mand of  the  forces;  but  he  soon  showed  hia  utter  inca- 
pacity, and  was  defeated  by  Pompey  and  put  to  death. 
(Plni.,  Vtt.  Sertor.) 

PcaiHiCBlA,  a  district  of  Tbeaaaly.  Strabo,  in  hia 
critical  examination*  of  the  Homeric  geography  of 
Thessaly,  affirms,  that  the  lower  valley  of  the  Peneua, 
as  far  as  the  sea,  bad  been  first  occupied  by  the  Per- 
rhabi,  an  ancient  tribe,  apparently  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
(Sinumid.  op.  Slrai.,  441.)  On  the  northern  bank  of 
the  great  Thessalian  river,  they  had  peopled  also  the 
mountainous  tract  bordering  on  the  Macedonian  dia- 
tricta  of  Elimiotia  and  Pieria,  while  to  the  south  they 
stretched  along  the  base  of  Mount  Ossa,  aa  far  aa  the 
•bores  of  Lake  Bcabeie.  These  possessions  were, 
however,  in  course  of  time,  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Lapitbs,  another  Pelaagic  nation,  whose  original  abode 
seems  to  have  been  in  the  vales  of  Ossa  and  the  Mag- 
neaian  diatrict.  Yielding  to  theae  more  powerful  in- 
vaders, the  greater  part  of  the  Porrbabi  retired,  as 
Strabo  informs  us,  towards  Dolopia  and  the  ridge  of 
Pindus ;  but  some  still  occupied  the  valleys  of  Olym- 
pus, while  those  who  remained  in  the  plains  became 
incorporated  with  the  Lapitha,  under  the  common 
name  of  Pelasgiotaj.  (Strut.,  489.)  The  Perrbssbi 
•re  noticed  in  the  catalogue  of  Homer  among  the 
Theaaalian  clana  who  fought  at  the  siege  of  Troy.  (27., 
J,  794.)  Their  antiquity  is  also  attested  by  the  fact 
of  their  being  enrolled  among  the  Amphictyonie  states. 
As  their  territory  lay  on  the  borders  of  Macedonia,  and 
comprised  all  the  defiles  by  which  it  waa  possible  for 
•n  army  to  enter  Thessaly  from  that  province,  or  re- 
turn from  thence  into  Macedonia,  it  became  a  frequent 
thoroughfare  for  the  troops  of  different  nations.  The 
country  occupied  by  tbem  seems  to  hsve  been  situa- 
ted chiefly  in  the  valley  of  the  river  Titareaiua,  now 
Saranta.  Perot.  (  Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1 ,  p.  363, 
*eqq.) 

PsttM,  the  inhabitants  of  Persia.    (Vid.  Persia.) 
PiKssrifdNi,  the  Greek  name  of  Proserpina.    ( VU. 
Proserpina.) 

Ptaserdus,  a  celebrated  city,  situate  in  the  royal 
province  of  Persia,  about  twenty  atadie  from  the  river 
Araxes.  It  ia  mentioned  by  Greek  writers  after  the 
time  of  Alexander  as  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  name, 
however,  doea  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Ctesiae,  Xeno- 
phon,  or  Nebemiah,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
other  principal  cities  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  make 
frequent  mention  of  Susa,  Babylon,  and  Ecbatana. 
Their  silence  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Per- 
sepolis never  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  residence 
for  the  Persian  kings,  though  we  must  conclude,  from 
the  account  of  Arrian  and  other  writers,  that  it  waa 
from  the  most  ancient  times  regarded  ss  the  capital  of 
the  empire.  The  kinga  of  Persia  appear  to  have  been 
buried  bare  or  at  Paaargada.  There  waa  at  Peree po- 
lls a  magnificent  palace,  which,  at  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der's conquest,  waa  full  of  immense  treasures,  that  had 
accumulated  there  since  the  time  of  Cyras.  (Did. 
Sic.,  17,  71.— Strah.,  729.)  We  know  scarcely  any- 
thing of  the  history  of  Persepolis.  The  palace  of  the 
Persian  kings  was  burned  by  Alexander  (Arrian,  3,  18. 
—Curt.,  5,  7.— Strah..  "m.—Dioi.  Sie.,  17,  70),  and 
Persepolis  wss  plundered  by  the  Macedonian  soldiers 
in  retaliation,  according  to  Diodoros  Siculus  (17,  69), 
for  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  the  Persians  upon  the 
Greek  prisoners  that  had  fallen  into  their  hands;  for 
Alexsnder  had  met,  in  his  approach  to  the  city,  with  a 
body  of  about  800  Greek  captives  shamefully  mutilated. 
Ctirtius,  after  speaking  of  the  plundering  of  Persepolis, 
states  that  Alexander,  while  under  the  influence  of 
wine,  was  instigated  by  Thais,  the  courtesan,  to  set 
fire  to  the  royal  palace,  an  account  in  which  Diodorua 


also  concurs.  The  city  was  not  destroyed  bj  ore  or 
this  occasion,  as  some  suppose.  The  palace  «a>  uw 
only  building  that  suffered,  Alexander  baring  repeat- 
ed of  the  rash  act  almost  the  very  instant  after  the 
work  of  destruction  had  commenced.  That  the  city 
waa  not  laid  in  ruins  on  this  occasion  is  proved  by  tin 
circumstance  of  Peucestes,  the  satrap  of  Peraii,  air- 
ins  given  in  Persepolis,  only  a  few  years  after,  a  splen- 
did entertainment  to  the  whole  army.  (Did.,  It,  St.) 
Alexander,  moreover,  found  the  city  still  standing  on 
his  return  from  India.  (Arris*,  7,  1.)  Persepolis 
ia  mentioned  also  by  subsequent  writers,  and  even 
under  the  sway  of  Mohammedan  princes,  this  city, 
with  its  name  changed  to  Ittakhar,  was  their  usual 
place  of  residence.  Its  destruction  was  owing  to  tbe 
fanatic  Arabs.  (Langlt.  Voyage*,  4c.,  vol.  3,  p.  199.) 
Oriental  historians  say  tbat  the  Persian  name  for  Pe> 
sepolis  was  likewise  htakkar  or  Ettekher.  (ffHtr- 
helot,  Btbliotk.  Oriental)  Tbe  fullest  account  of  tat 
ruins  of  Persepolis  fa  to  be  found  in  the  Travels  of  Sir 
Revert  Ker  Porter.  The  moat  remarkable  put  of 
these  ruins  is  tbe  Shekel- Minor,  or  Forty  Column. 
The  general  impression  produced  by  this  part  of  ut 
rums  ia  said  to  be  the  strong  resemblance  which  they 
bear  to  the  architectural  taste  of  Egypt.  It  is  soot- 
what  doubtful,  however,  whether  the  ruins  called  S»t- 
hei- Miner  are  in  reality  those  of  Persepolis,  and  wbeti- 
er  we  are  not  to  look  for  the  remains  of  the  snoot 
city  more  to  the  north.  Tbe  sculptures  of  Persepoai, 
though  of  no  value  aa  works  of  art,  serve  to  elucidate 
some  passages  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers  which  n- 
late  to  Persian  affairs.  (Compare  tbe  remarks  of  Hut, 
Geeehiehte  der  Btmhuut,  vol.  1,  p.  168.) 

Pints,  ■  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  Fro» 
him  the  Persians,  who  were  originally  called  Ccpicm, 
are  fabled  to  have  received  their  name.  (Herod.,  7, 61.) 

Passstxs,  I.  son  of  Jupiter  and  Dense  tbe  dsughtai 
of  Acrisius.  A  sketch  of  his  fabulous  history  bu  al- 
ready been  given  under  a  previous  article  (vid.  Quae); 
and  it  remains  here  but  to  relate  the  particulars  of  ha 
enterprise  against  the  Gorgona. — When  Perseus  bad 
made  hia  rash  promise  to  Polydectee,  by  which  at 
bound  himself  to  bring  the  letter  the  Gorgon's  bad. 
full  of  grief,  he  retired  to  the  extremity  of  tbe  island 
of  Scyros,  where  Mercury  came  to  him,  promuinj 
that  he  and  Minerva  would  be  bis  guides.  Mercurj 
brought  him  first  to  the  Grain  (vid.  Phorcydes),  whm 
eye  and  tooth  be  stole,  and  would  not  restore  these 
until  they  bad  furnished  him  with  directions  to  ut 
abode  of  tbe  Nymphs,  who  were  possessed  of  the 
winged  shoes,  the  msgic  wallet,  and  the  helmet  of 
Pluto  which  made  the  wearer  invisible.  Having  ob- 
tained from  the  Graiat  the  requisite  information,  be 
came  unto  the  Nymphs,  who  gave  him  their  preciooi 
possessions  :  he  then  flung  the  wallet  over  his  shoul- 
der, placed  the  helmet  on  hia  head,  and  fitted  tbe 
shoes  to  bis  feet.  Thus  equipped,  and  grasping  the 
abort  curved  sword  (harpe)  which  Mercury  gave  hia, 
he  mounted  into  tbe  air,  accompanied  by  the  god*, 
and  flew  to  the  ocean,  where  he  found  the  three  Got- 
gone  asleep.  ( Vid.  Gorgonea.)  Fearing  to  gsxe  on  then 
races,  which  changed  tbe  beholder  to  stone,  be  looked 
on  the  head  of  Medusa  as  it  was  reflected  on  bis 
shield,  and  Minerva  guiding  hie  hand,  be  severed  it 
from  her  body.  The  blood  gushed  forth,  and  with  it 
the  winged  steed  Pegasus,  and  Chrysaor  the  father  of 
Geryon,  for  Medusa  waa  at  tbat  time  pregnant  by  Nep- 
tune. Perseus  took  up  the  heed,  put  it  into  bis  wal- 
let, and  set  out  on  bis  return.  The  two  sisters  awoke, 
and  pursued  the  fugitive ;  but,  protected  by  tbe  hel- 
met of  Pluto,  he  eluded  their  vision,  end  they  were 
obliged  to  give  over  the  bootless  chase.  Perseus  pur- 
sued his  aerial  route,  and  after  having,  in  tbe  course  of 
his  journey,  punished  the  inhospitality  of  Atlas  by 
changing  him  into  a  rocky  mountain  (vut  Atlas),  ha 
came  to  the  country  of  tbe  .Ethiopians.  Here  he  hb- 
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cnted  Andromeda  from  the  tea-monster,  and  then 
returned  with  the  Gosgon'a  head  to  the  island  of  Ser- 
iphus.    This  head  he  save  to  Minerva,  who  aet  it  in 
the  middle  of  her  shield.   The  remainder  of  his  his- 
tory, up  to  the  death  of  Acrisius,  is  given  elsewhere. 
(Vid.  Danae,  and  Acrisius.)    After  the  unlooked-for 
fulfilment  of  the  oracle,  in  the  accidental  homicide  of 
his  grandfather,  Perseus,  feeling  ashamed  to  take  the 
inheritance  ot  one  who  had  died  by  his  means,  pro- 
posed an  exchange  of  dominions  with  Megapenthes, 
the  son  of  Proetua,  and  thenceforward  reigned  at  Ti- 
ryns.    He  afterward  built  and  fortified  Mycenn  and 
Midea.    (Apolloi.,  2,  4,  8,  icqq.  —  Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
Shad.,  4,  1091,  1516.  —  Keightley'e  Mythology,  p. 
415,  eeqq.) — We  now  come  to  the  explanation  of  the 
whole  legend.    The  Perseus  of  the  Greeks  is  nothing 
more  than  a  modification  of  the  Persian  Mithras  (Creu- 
xer,  Symbolik,  par  Cfuigniaut,  vol.  1,  p.  368,  in  no- 
tit),  and  a  piece  of  ancient  sculpture  on  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  citadel  of  Mycenae  fully  confirms  the  an- 
alogy.   (GuigmoMt,  I  e. — Gcll,  Specimen!  of  Ancient 
Sculpture,  Lend.,  1810.— Id.,  Itinerary  of  Greece, 
,      p.  86,  teqq. — Knight,  Carat.  Homeric.  Prolegom ,  68, 
p.  31.) — Perseus,  however,  if  we  consult  his  geneal- 
ogy as  transmitted  to  us  by  the  mytbographers,  will 
appear  to  have  still  more  relation  to  Egypt  than  to 
Asia.    Descended  from  the  ancient  Inachus,  the  fath- 
er of  Phoroneua  and  Io,  we  see  bis  family  divide  itself 
\     at  first  into  two  branches.    From  Phoroneua  sprang 
Sparton,  Apia-Serapia,  and  the  Argive  Niobe.  The 
onion  of  Io  and  Jupiter  produced  Epaphua,  Belus,  Da- 
]      naiis,  and,  omitting  some  intermediate  names,  Acri- 
sius, Danae,  and  the  heroic  Perseus.    If  we  examine 
closely  the  import  of  the  names  that  form  both  branch- 
~~     es  of  this  completely  mythic  genealogy,  we  shall  dis- 
\     cover  an  evident  allusion  to  Mithriac  ideas  and  sym- 
bols.   For  example.  Spartan  has  reference  to  the  sow- 
ing of  seed ;  Apis,  become  Scrapie,  is  the  god-bull 
upon  or  under  the  earth ;  Jo  is  the  lowing  heifer,  wan- 
dering over  the  whole  earth,  and  at  last  held  captive  ; 
Epaphue,  another  and  Grarcised  name  of  Apia,  is  the 
"     sacred  boll,  the  representative  of  all  the  bulls  in 
■''    Egypt ;  Belus  is  the  Sun  king  both  in  Asia  and  Egypt, 
•     dec.    It  ia  in  the  person,  however,  of  Perseus  thst  all 
these  scattered  rays  sre  in  some  degree  concentrated. 
The  name  of  his  mother  Danae  would  seem  to  have 
reference  to  the  earth  in  a  dry  and  arid  state  Ju- 
piter, descending  in  a  abower  of  gold,  impregnating 
and  rendering  her  the  mother  of  Perseus,  is  Mithras, 
or  the  golden  Son,  fertilizing  the  earth.  Perseus, 
coming  forth  from  the  court  of  the  king  of  the  shades 
{Polydectee,  the  "all-recipient     iroXvc  and  dixo/uu), 
proceeds  under  the  protection  of  the  goddess  Minerva, 
holding  in  his  hand  the  ktrpi  ((town),  symbol  of  fertil- 
ity, to  combat  in  the  West  the  impure  and  steril  Gor- 
dons :  after  this,  returning  to  the  East,  he  delivers  An- 
dromeda from  the  sea-monster,  snd  becomes  the  pa- 
rent of  a  hero  of  light,  another  Penes,  a  son  resera- 
'    Ming  his  aire.    Having  returned  victorious  to  Argolis, 
he  builds,  by  the  aid  of  the  Cyclopes  subterranean 
workmen  whom  he  leads  in  his  train,  a  new  city ;  My- 
cenae, the  name  of  which,  according  to  different  tra- 
ditions, had  reference  either  to  the  rowings  of  Io,  or  to 
the  Gorgons  mourning  for  the  fate  of  their  sister  (jiVKn, 
"lowing:"  laiKao/tai,  -ufiat,  "to  low."  —  MtMnfvat). 
Others,  again,  derive  the  appellation  from  the  scab- 
bard (jtvKiit)  of  the  hero'a  sword,  which  foil  upon  the 
spot  ;  and  others,  sgain.  from  a  mushroom  QtviciK)  torn 
op  try  Perseus  when  suffering  from  thirst,  and  which 
yielded  a  refreshing  supply  of  water  in  the  place  it  had 
occupied.    (Pausa*.,  2,  16. — Plut.,  de  flam.,  18,  p. 
1034,  ed.  Wytt.)   In  all  these  there  is  more  or  less 
of  mystic  meaning,  the  leading  idea  being  still  that  of 
the  earth ;  just  as  in  the  legend  which  makea  Perseus 
to  have  killed  Acrisius  (the  "  confused,"  "dark,"  or 
"  gloomy  one,"  i  and  xptvu),  there  is  an  evident  allu- 


sion in  the  discus,  by  which  the  blow  was  given,  to 
the  orb  of  the  son. — If  now  we  closely  compare  the 
principal  features  of  these  legends  with  the  essential 
symbols  presented  by  the  Mithriac  bas-reliefs,  we  can- 
not but  discover,  as  well  in  the  myths  aa  in  the  sculp- 
tures of  Mycens,  a  wonderful  accordance  with  these 
symbols.  The  Argive  rabies  tell  of  a  heifer,  a  heifer 
lowing  and  distracted  by  pain.  An  allusion  to  the 
sword  plunged  into  the  bosom  of  the  earth  (represent- 
ed by  the  heifer  and  by  the  Mithriac  bull)  is  preserved 
in  the  legend  of  the  scabbard  that  fell  to  the  earth,  and 
gave  name  to  the  city  of  which  it  presaged  the  found- 
ing. The  shower  of  gold,  the  mushroom,  and  the 
never-ending  stream  of  water,  of  which  this  last  is  the 
pledge,  are  emblems  of  the  solar  emanations,,  the  sign* 
of  terrestrial  fertility,  and  all  Mithriac  ideas.  The 
Gorgons  have  reference  to  the  moon,  regarded  as  a 
dark  body ;  snd  in  the  esrly  language  of  Greece  the 
moon  was  called  yopybvwv,  in  allusion  to  the  dark 
face  believed  to  be  seen  in  it.  (Clem.  Alex.,  Strom., 
5,  p.  667.)  They  typify  the  natural  imparity  of  this 
planet,  and  which  the  energies  of  the  sun  (Mithras- 
Perseus,  armed  with  his  golden  sword)  sre  to  re- 
move, and  to  give  purity  in  its  stead.  Here,  then, 
at  the  very  foundation  of  the  mylhus,  we  find  ideas  of 
purification.  Perseus,  and  Hercules  who  descends 
from  him,  are  purifiers  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  They 
purify  the  stains  of  evil  by  force  and  by  the  shed- 
ding of  blood.  They  are  just  murderers;  and  the 
wings  given  in  preference  to  Perseus  enter,  into  this 
general  conception.  (Olympiodor.,  Comment,  in  AU  ' 
rib.,  1,  p.  156,  eeqq.,  ed.  Creuxer.)  Both,  assuming 
an  aspect  more  and  more  moral,  end  with  intermin- 
gling themselves  in  human  history ;  and  thus  Perseus, 
according  to  ono  tradition,  put  to  death  the  sensual  and 
voluptuous  Sardanapalua.  (Malal.,  Chron.,  81,  Oxon. 
— Suid.,  $.  v.  Xapdov. — Heine t.,  Ob*,  in  Siiid.,  p.  239, 
ed.  Midler.)  This  brings  us  to  consider  the  numerous 
points  of  approximation,  acknowledged  to  exist  even 
by  the  ancient  writers  themselves,  between  the  Greek 
hero  Perseus  and  various  countries  of  antiquity,  such 
as  Asia  Minor,  Colchrl,  Assyria,  and  Persia.  At  Tar- 
sus in  Cilicia,  of  which  city  both  Perseus  and  Sarda- 
napalua passed  ss  the  founders,  the  first  was  worshipped 
as  a  god,  and  very  probably  the  second  also.  (HeU 
lame.,  frag.,  p.  92,  ed.  Sturz,  ad  lac. — Dio  Ckrytost., 
Orat.,  32,  p.  24,  eeqq.,  ed.  Reitke.—Anm.  Marcell., 
14,  8.)  The. name  of  Perseus  (or  Perses)  is  found  in 
the  solar  genealogies  of  Colchis.  (Hettod,  Theog., 
tab.  5,  p.  164,  ed.  Wolf.—Apettod.,  1,  9,  l.—Diod. 
Sic.,  4, 46.)  Perses,  the  son  of  Perseus  and  Androm- 
eda, was,  according  to  Hellanicus,  the  author  of  civil- 
ization in  the  district  of  Persia  called  Artssa.  (Fragm., 
p.  94.)  Herodotus  also  wss  acquainted  with  the  tra- 
ditions which,  emanating  originally  from  Persia  itself, 
claimed  Perseus  for  Assyria  (6,  54).  Finally,  in  the 
place  of  Perses,  it  is  Actusmenes  (Djemschid)  whom 
the  ancient  expounders  of  Plsto  mske  to  have  sprung 
from  Perseus  and  Andromeda.  (Olympiodor^  I.  c  ,  p.  , 
161,  Coll.,  m.—Schol.  Plat:,  Alcib.,  1,  p.«75,  ed. 
Ruhnken.)  We  have  here,  under  the  form  of  a  Greek 
genealogy,  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  worship  of 
Mithras  ;  the  beam  of  fire  which  the  sun  plunges  into 
the  bosom  of  the  earth,  produces  a  solar  hero,  who  in 
bis  turn  becomes  the  parent  of  one  connected  with  ag- 
riculture. Djemschid-  Perses,  the  chief  and  model  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Aehamenides,  was  the  first  to  open 
the  soil  of  Persia  with  the  same  golden  sword  wielded 
by  Perseus  snd  Mithras,  and  which  is  nothing  else  but 
an  emblem  of  the  penetrating  and  fertilizing  rays  of  the 
luminary  of  day.  If  Perseus,  however,  seems,  by  his 
father  or  his  primitive  type,  to  have  reference  to  Asia, 
on  the  mother's  side  he  is  connected  with  Egypt,  the 
native  country  of  Danaus  and  the  Danaides.  (Herod., 
2,  91,  ni.—ApoUod.,  2,  1,  4  )  At  Chemmis  he  had 
a  temple  and  statue ;  and  as  Tarsus,  where  he  waa 
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ilao  wonbipped,  received  ita  name  from  the  impresa 
made  by  the  fertilizing  foot  of  Pegasua  or  Belleropbon, 
who  followed  in  the  track  of  the  high  deeda  achieved 
by  Peraeua  in  Lower  Asia,  so  toe  Chemmites  pretend- 
ed that  Egypt  was  indebted  for  ita  fertility  to  the  gi- 
gantic sandal  left  by  the  demi-god  upon  earth  at  the 
periods  of  his  frequent  visitations.  (Herod.,  3,  91.) 
They  alone  of  the  Egyptians  celebrated  gamee  in  hon- 
our of  this  warlike  hero  of  the  Sun,  this  conqueror  in 
his  celestial  career,  this  worthy  precursor  of  Hercules, 
his  grandson.— If  we  connect  what  has  been  here  said 
with  the  traces  of  Mithriac  worship  in  Ethiopia  and 
Egypt,  aa  well  as  in  Persia  and  Greece,  we  will  be 
tempted  to  conjecture,  that  these  two  branches  of  a 
very  early  religion,  the  fundamental  idee  in  which  waa 
the  contest  incessantly  carried  on  by  the  pure  and  fer- 
tilizing principle  of  light  against  darkness  and  sterility, 
unite  in  oue  parent  trunk  at  the  very  centre  of  the 
East.  (Crcutcr,  Symbolik,  par  Ouigmaut,  vol.  8,  p. 
156,  uqq.) — II.  San  of  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
began  at  an  early  age  to  serve  in  his  father's  army, 
and  distinguished  himself  by  some  successes  against 
the  barbarous  nations  which  bordered  on  Macedonia. 
His  younger  brother  Demetrius  was  carried  away  as 
hostage  by  the  consul  Flamininus,  at  the  time  of  the 
peace  between  Rome  and  Philip,  and,  after  remaining 
several  yean  at  Rome,  where  he  won  the  favour  of  the 
senate,  waa  aent  back  to  Macedonia.  After  a  time,  be 
waa  again  aent  by  his  father  to  Rome,  on  a  minion,  in 
consequence  of  fresh  disagreements  which  had  sprung 
up  between  the  two  states.  Demetrius  succeeded  in 
maintaining  peace,  but,  after  his  return  to  Macedonia, 
he  waa  accused  of  ambitious  designs,  of  aspiring  to  the 
crown,  and  of  being  in  secret  correspondence  with 
Rome.  Perseus,  who  was  jealous  of  him,  supported 
the  charges,  and  Philip  doomed  his  younger  son  to 
death ;  but,  not  daring  to  have  him  openly  executed, 
through  fear  of  the  Romans,  he  caused  him  to  be  poi- 
soned. It  is  said  that,  having  discovered  his  inno- 
cence, his  remorse  and  bis  indignation  against  Perseus 
hastened  his  death.  Perseus  ascended  lie  throne  B.C. 
179.  This  monarch  had  been  brought  up  by  his  father 
with  sentiments  of  hatred  against  the  Romans,  for  the 
humiliation  which  they  had  inflicted  on  Macedonia, 
He  dissembled  his  feelings,  however,  at  the  beginning 
of  his  reign,  and  confirmed  the  treaty  existing  between 
hit  father  and  the  senate.  Meanwhile  he  endeavoured, 
by  a  prudent  and  diligent  administration,  to  strengthen 
bis  power,  and  retrieve  the  losses  which  his  kingdom 
had  sustained  during  the  previous  reign.  Bat  the  Ro- 
mans, who  viewed  with  suspicion  those  indications  of  ri- 
sing opposition,  sought  an  early  opportunity  of  crushing 
their  foe,  before  bis  plans  could  be  brought  to  maturity. 
Pretexts  were  not  long  wanting  for  such  a  purpose, 
and  war  waa  declared,  notwithstanding  every  offer  of 
concession  on  the  part  of  Perseus.  After  a  campaign 
of  no  decisive  result  in  Theeaaly,  the  war  waa  trans-, 
(erred  to  the  plaina  of  Pieria  in  Macedonia,  where  Per- 
seus encamped  in  a  strong  position  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Enipeus.  But  the  consul  Paulua  ^Emilias  hav- 
ing despatched  a  chosen  body  of  troops  across  the 
mountains  to  attack  him  in  the  rear,  he  waa  compell- 
ed to  retire  to  Pydne,  where  a  battle  took  place,  which 
terminated  in  hia  entire  defeat,  20,000  Macedonians 
having  fallen  on  the  field.  Tbia  single  battle  decided 
the  fate  of  the  ancient  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia, after  a  duration  of  630  years.  Perseus  fled  al- 
most alone,  without  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
He  went  first  to  Pella,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  then  to  Amphipolis,  and  thence  to  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  whose  asylum  waa  considered 
inviolable.  From  thia  quarter  he  attempted  to  escape 
by  sea  to  Thrace ;  but  a  Cretan  master  of  a  vessel, 
after  having  shipped  psrt  of  his  treasure,  sailed  away, 
and  left  the  king  on  the  shore.  The  attendants  hav- 
ing also  forsaken  him  except  one,  Perseus,  with  his 
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eldest  son  Philip,  came  out  of  the  temple  where  be  hid 
taken  refuge  and  surrendered  «o  the  Remiss.  He 
wss  treated  at  first  by  JSmiliue  with  considerable  in- 
dulgence, but  was  obliged  to  parade  the  atretu  of 
Rome  with  his  children,  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Die 
conqueror.  He  was  afterward  confined,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  at  Alba  Fncentia,  near  the  lake  Fucinua, 
where  be  died  in  a  few  yearn.  His  son  Philip  also 
died  at  Alba.  Another  and  younger  eoa  is  said  to 
have  become  a  acribe  or  writer  to  the  mtmicimlitr  of 

the  same  place.   (Ltr.,  44, 48  Phil.,  VU.  P.  JBmL 

Encycl.  Ut.  Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  466. — Cramr't 
Ave.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  191.) 

PcbsU,  a  celebrated  kingdom  of  Asia,  eompreW- 
ing,  in  its  utmost  extent,  all  the  countries  between  the 
Indus  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Eoxmeud 
Caspian  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Indian  Ocean.  lens 
more  limited  acceptation,  however,  the  name  Persi 
(or  rather  Persia)  denoted  a  particalar  province,  iht 
original  aeat  of  the  conquerors  of  Asia,  where  tbn 
were  inured  to  hardship  and  privation.  This  region 
waa  bounded  on  the  north  and  northwest  by  Media, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  monntairriangi 
known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Psrtcao- 
athraa  (Ptol.,  6,  4. — Strut.,  638);  on  the  sooth  by 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  on  the  east  by  Carman  it ;  and  on 
the  went  by  Suaiana,  from  which  it  waa  separated  oj 
rugged  and  inaccessible  mountains.  (Strei.,  781 ) 
Tbe  country  included  within  these  limits  is,  according 
to  Chardin'a  estimate,  aa  large  aa  France.  The  sooth- 
em  part  of  it,  near  the  coast,  is  a  sandy  plain,  tine* 
uninhabitable,  on  account  of  the  heat  and  the  pestilen- 
tial winds  that  blow  from  the  desert  of  Carmirm 
(Pit*.,  IS,  SO. — Slrab.,  7S7.)  But,  at  some  distance 
from  the  coast,  the  ground  rises,  and  the  interior  of  the 
country,  towards  the  north,  ia  intersected  by  numeral 
mountain-ranges.  The  soil  upon  these  mountain*  a 
very  dry  and  barren,  and,  though  there  are  some  fertile 
valleys  smong  thein,  they  are  in  general  fit  only  for  the 
residence  of  nomadic  shepherds.  In  the  inner  part  of 
the  country,  however,  there  are  many  well-watered  ut 
fertile  plaina,  in  the  largest  of  which  Peraepottt  it  at 
Dated.   (Strai.,  7S7.— Ptol.,  6,  4.) 

1.  Numtt  of  Pern*. 
Persia  ia  called,  in  the  Old  Testament,  Pott.  A» 
other  name  employed  by  the  aacred  writers  is  .Etas- 
Moses  first  usee  this  appellation  in  Gcnent  (10, JS), 
bnt  a  greet  error  is  committed  by  many  who  tepid 
the  ancient  Etamites  aa  the  forefathers  and  progenia! 
of  the  whole  nation  of  the  Persians.  The  term  Elm. 
strictly  speaking,  belongs  only  to  one  particular  prat- 
ince  of  the  Persian  empire,  called  by  the  Grecian  wri- 
ters Elymaia,  and  forming  part  of  the  modern  Ckn- 
titttn.  The  geographical  notiona  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews were  extremely  limited .  and  as  they  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  province 
of  Elymaia,  before  they  knew  anything  respecting  u* 
rest  of  the  Persians,  they  applied  tbe  term  £/«  » 
tbe  whole  of  Persia. — Some  modern  writers  have  else 
regarded  the  name  Chouta  fCuthsea),  in  the  Scriptum, 
as  designating  Persia ;  and,  in  forming  this  opm'on. 
they  have  been  guided  by  the  passage  in  the  id  book 
of  Kingt,  17,  84,  where  a  Chouta  is  mentioned,  which 
Josephua  (Ant.  Jud.,  9,  14,  8)  places  in  Persia.  Mi- 
chaelis,  however  (Spialeg.,  Gtogr.  Hebr.  Ext..  p'.  >• 
p.  104,  scqq.),  aeeka  to  prove  that  Chouta  waa  m 
Phoenicia,  not  in  Persia ;  while  Hyde  and  ReUnd 
place  it  in  Babylonia.  If  we  adopt,  in  preference  to 
the  two  last-mentioned  writers,  the  testimony  of  Jo- 
sephus,  we  msy,  with  great  probability,  conclude  that 
Chouta,  like  Elam,  only  denoted  in  fact  a  part,  bat- 
like  it,  waa  used  to  designste  a  whole.  —  Among  tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  Persia  occasionally  bean 
the  name  of  Achamema,  and  tho  Persisns  themselu* 
that  of  Achzmcr.ii  ('Ajaiatewot)    Hence  Hesyrniua 
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remarks,  'kxaiutvot,  Tlepar/r.    Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  (19,  2),  in  the  common  text  of  bis  history,  gives 
Achtzmenium  as  equivalent,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  to 
"Rex  rtgibus  imperant ;"  but  Vaiois  (Valesius)  cor- 
rects the  common  reading  by  the  substitution  of  Saan- 
taan,  which  closely  resembles  the  modern  title  of  roy- 
alty in  Persia,  Sckaahinsehaah. — The  name  Achamenia 
comes  in  reality  from  that  of  Achamenes,  the  founder 
of  the  royal  line  of  Persia.    In  the  word  AchaMenes, 
the  last  two  syllables  (  enet)  are  a  mere  Greek  append- 
age, owing  their  existence  to  the  well-known  custom, 
on  the  part  of  the  Greeks;  of  altering  foreign,  and  par- 
ticularly Oriental  names,  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt 
them  to  their  own  finer  organs  of  bearing.  (Compare 
Josrphus,  Anl.  Jud.,  1 , 8.— Pftn.,  £p.,8,4  )  We  have, 
then,  Achaem  {'Axaut)  remaining.   The  initial  letter 
is  merely  the  Oriental  aUf  pronounced  aaa  soft  breath- 
ing, and  the  root  of  the  word  ia  Ckaem  (Xatp).  On 
comparing  this  with  the  Oriental  nsme  Djcmschid  (in 
which  the  final  syllable,  schid,  is  a  mere  addition  of  • 
later  age),  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  resem- 
blance.   And  this  resemblance  will  become  still  more 
marked  if  we  consider  that  Djem  ( Djoimo  in  the  Zend- 
Avesta)  begins  properly  with  a  species  of  sibilant  <?, 
which,  being  pronounced  more  roughly  in  some  dia- 
lects than  in  others,  approximates  very  closely  to  the 
sound  of  CA.    Besides,  all  that  the  Greeks  tell  ua  of 
Achamenes  corresponds  very  exactly  with  what  the 
East  relates  of  its  Djemachtd.    Achamenes  waa  the 
founder  of  the  royal  line  of  Persia,  and  to  him  Cyrus, 
Darins,  and  Xerxes  were  proud  of  tracing  their  origin. 
With  the  Persians  of  the  present  day,  the  name  of 
Djemtchid  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration  aa  that  of 
the  founder  of  Persepolis,  and  a  groat  and  glorious 
monarch. — Herodotus  (7,  61)  states  that  the  Persians 
were  anciently  (rmXai)  called  by  the  Greeks  Ccpkents 
(Ki>a>7i>e?),  but  by  themselves  and  their  neighbours  Ar- 
Uti  i'Kpralot).   As  regards  the  name  Cephenea,  there 
ia  an  evident  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  historian,  and 
the  appellation  beyond  a  doubt  belongs  only  to  certain 
tribes  of  the  ancient  Northern  Chaldaa,  who  actually 
bore  ibis  name.   With  respect  to  the  term  Artax  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  merely  designates  a  brave 
and  warrior-people,  being  derived  from  the  Persian  art 
or  mrd,  "  strong,"  "  brave."    (Consult  remarks  at  the 
end  of  the  article  Artaxerxes.) — One  of  the  earliest 
rramvs  of  Persia  and  the  Persian  empire,  and  the  one 
most  astral  with  the  Persians  themselves  up  to  the 
present  day,  is  Iran,  while  all  the  country  beyond  the 
Oxus  was  denominated  Turan.    The  former  of  these 
appellations  is  identical  with  the  Berime  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta,  and  wilt  be  alluded  to  again  in  the  course  of 
the  present  article. — The  name  Persia  would  seem  to 
have  come  from  that  of  the  province  of  Faarti-ttan  or 
Paarsi-stan,  called  also  Faart  or  Poors,  and  the  same 
with  the  Persis  (Tlepaic)  of  the  Greeks.  (Compare 
the  Scripture  Para*  already  mentioned.)  In  this  prov- 
ince we  find  the  genuine  race  of  Iranians ;  and  it  was 
here  that  (he  magnificent  city  of  htakhar,  which  the 
Greeks  have  made  known  to  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Persepolis,  was  built  by  the  monarch*  of  Iran.  The 
origin  of  the  term  Faart  or  Paart  has  been  much  dis- 
puted by  philologists  ( Wahl,  Vorder  und  Mittel-Asien, 
p.  225,  seqq .) ;  the  root  is  evidently  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  term  Aria  or  Eeriene,  and  this  would  bring  Iran 
and  Persia,  as  names  of  the  same  country,  in  close 
approximation.    (Vid.  Aris.)   One  explanation  of  the 
name  **  Persian"  will  be  given  farther  on. 

S.  Origin  and  Early  History  of  the  Persian*. 

Thn  first  historical  and  religious  epochs  of  Persia 
are  errveloped  in  such  obscurity,  and  so  many  have 
erred  in  relation  to  the  character,  far  more  mythic  than 
historical,  of  the  early  Oriental  traditions,  tbst  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  earnest  enthusiasm  with  which  such 
men  as>  Sir  W.  Jones  and  J.  von  Muller  have  adopted 
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the  fiction  of  Dabiatan.  These  fictions  have  fsr  men 
connexion  with  the  Brahminieal  traditions  than  with 
those  of  the  Zend-Avesta,  though  they  are  found,  in 
fact,  ingrafted  on  the  latter.  The  fourteen  Abode ; 
the  institution  of  the  four  castes  by  the  great  A  bad ; 
in  a  word,  that  ideal  empire,  as  unlimited  in  geograph- 
ical extent  as  in  the  immensity  of  the  periods  (sidereal 
in  appearance,  but  at  bottom  purely  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrary), that  are  connected  with  it;  all  this  is  evidently 
borrowed  from  India :  and  yet  all  this,  when  joined  to 
the  name  of  Mahabali,  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Baal  or  Belua,  waa  thought  to  furnish  a  wonderful  con- 
firmation of  the  favonrite  hypothesis  of  a  great  ante- 
diluvian monarchy,  which  had  embraced  India,  Persia, 
snd  Assyria  in  a  common  bond  of  language,  religion, 
and  national  instilutiona.  In  this  way  it  waa  believed 
that  a  solution  could  be  given  of  all  the  difficult  prob- 
lems presented  by  the  earliest  portion  of  the  history 
of  the  world.  These  traditions,  however,  have  an  an* 
of  philosophic  abstraction,  or,  to  speak  more  candidly, 
of  premeditated  invention,  which  ill  agrees  with  the 
native  simplicity  that  marks  the  legends  of  the  Zend- 
Avesta.  It  ia  from  the  Zend-Avesta,  carefully  com- 
pared with  the  more  genuine  portion  of  the  Schab-Na- 
meh,  and  with  the  scanty  information  which  the  He- 
brews and  Greeks  have  transmitted  to  ns  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  we  must  seek  for  some  true  information  rel- 
ative to  the  first  periods  of  Persian  history.  At  first 
view,  indeed,  there  seems  to  be  the  widest  possible 
difference  between  the  narratives  of  the  Jews  and 
Greeks,  and  the  national  recollections  of  the  people 
of  Iran ;  and  critic*  have  heaped  hypothesis  upon  hy- 
pothesis, in  order  to  reconcile  this  discrepance :  some 
have  even  regarded  the  thing  as  altogether  impossible. 
Before  the  discovery  of  the  Zend  books,  it  wss  easy 
to  suppose  that  the  Oriental  writers,  coming  as  they 
did  at  so  late  a  period  upon  toe  stage,  had  confounded 
together  the  Assyrians,  Medes,  and  Persians  at  one 
and  the  aame  people,  or  else  that  they  bad  designedly, 
and  from  feelings  of  national  vanity,  connected  their 
own  history  with  that  of  the  powerful  communities 
which  had  preceded  them  in  the  sovereignty  of  West- 
ern Asia.  (Consult  Anquetil  d*  Perron,  Mem.  it 
VAcad.  its  Inscript.,  vols.  40  and  4S. — G'irres,  My- 
thmgesck.,  vol.  1,  p.  SIS,  seqq.,  dec.)  At  the  present 
day,  however,  this  opinion  is  accompanied  with  great 
difficulties  ;  for  the  same  names,  and,  in  general,  the 
same  ancient  facta,  are  found,  with  some  slight  shades 
of  difference,  in  the  Zend-Avesta  and  in  Ferdouai  or 
his  copyists.  Everything,  therefore,  depends  upon 
the  period  to  be  assigned  for  the  composition  of  the 
Zend  books. — Most  writers  distinguish  between  the 
Medes  and  Persians  from  their  very  origin ;  and  to  the 
former  of  these  two  nations  they  refer  Zoroaster,  bis 
laws,  the  books  that  bear  his  name— in  a  word,  the 
whole  system  of  the  Magian  worship,  and  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Persians  themselves.  This  theory  makes 
the  Medes  to  have  formed  originally  a  part  of  a  great 
Bactrian  nation,  a  Bactro-Median  empire,  and  to  nave 
received  from  the  Bactrians  the  elements  of  their  own 
civilization.  (Compare  Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  1,  p.  4S7, 
seqq.)  The  writer  just  mentioned  even  inclines  to 
the  opinion  that  the  Medes  and  Bactrians  formed, 
for  a  long  time,  two  distinct  states,  of  which  the  lat- 
ter was  much  earlier  in  its  origin  than  the  former 
( Handbook  der  Geeck.,  p.  89)  ;  and  this  will  serve  to 
explain  the  two  dynasties,  so  different  from  each  other 
and  so  very  unequal  in  number,  that  are  given  by  He- 
rodotus and  Ctesias,  while  it  at  the  same  time  re-estab- 
lishes in  their  rights  the  communities  on  the  banks  of 
the  Oxus,  whom  Aristotle  and  Clearchus  regarded  aa 
having  eqjoyed,  at  so  remote  a  period,  the  blessings 
of  civilization.  [Dior.  Laert,  proem,  vi.) — As  re- 
gards the  origin  of  toe  Medes,  Persians,  and  other 
ancient  nations  of  the  remote  East,  as  well  as  their 
early  history,  aD  remains  uncertain  and  obscure.  It 
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as  generallv  oon ceded,  however,  that  the  Bactrians, 
Medea,  (ltd  Peruana  bora  it  first  the  common  name 
of  -d.ru,  which  recalls  to  mind  that  of  iron ;  but  with 
respect  to  the  primitive  country  of  these  Arii  there  ia 
little  unanimity  of  opinion.  Some  make  them  to  have 
oome  from  (jaucasus  ;  others  seek  for  their  earliest 
settlement  among  the  mountains  to  the  northeast  of 
India,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  great  proba- 
bility. Uorres  persists  in  his  hypothesis  of  making 
the  Assyrians,  Modes,  sod  Persians  to  have  descend- 
ed from  the  chain  of  Caucasus,  speaking  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  forming  one  and  the  same  race ;  and  to 
.ia  race,  thus  combined,  he  assigns  a  great  monarchy 
Iran,  extending  from  Caucasus  to  the  Hioimalaysn 
■fountains.  He  brings  together  and  compares  with 
each  other  the  names  /ran.  Aria,  Aturia,  A**yria, 
Attar,  dec.,  and  appears  to  identify  Slum  with  Djem 
or  Djemtekid,  the  first  mythic  chief  of  this  early  em- 
pire. (Afytkengetck.,  voL  1,  p.  213,  teqq. — Compare 
Sckak.  Namtk,  EinleU.,  p.  vi.,  teqq.)  Another  sys- 
tem baa  beeu  mote  recently  started  by  Rhode,  aad  baa 
been  developed  with  greet  ability.  According  to  this 
writer,  the  Bactrians,  Modes,  and  Persians  composed 
tha>  common  and  primitive  Iran,  speaking,  the  Zend 
language  or  its  different  dialects,  and  coming  origin- 
ally from  Ecntne  Vtedje,  and  from  Mount  Aliordj, 
which  he  finds  near  the  sources  of  the  Oius  and  the 
mountains  to  the  north  of  India,  the  names  of  which 
ware  transferred  in  a  later  age  to  Caucasus  and  Ar- 
menia. The  arguments  adduced  by  this  writer  in 
•armor!  of  his  hypothesis  are  drawn  from  the  Zend 
hooka,  and  in  particular  from  the  Vendidad,  at  the 
commencement  of  which  latter  work  an  account  ia 

S'ven  of  the  creation,  or,  as.  Rhode  expresses  it,  of 
e  successive  inhabitings  of  varioua  countries,  and  in 
the  number  of  which  we  find,  after  Etriene  Veedjo, 
Bofhdo  (Sogdiana),  Moart  (Merou),  Bakhdi  (probably 
Balk),  Neva  (Nyea).  Haroim  (Herat),  dee.  Rhode 
sees  in  this  enumeration  an  ancient  tradition  respect- 
ing the  migrations  of  a  race,  for  a  long  period  of  no- 
madic habits,  who  kept  moving  on  gradually  towards 
(be  south,  under  the  conduct  of  Djemscbid,  as  far  as 
Fier  or  Var,  a  delightful  country,  where  they  finally, 
established  themselves,  and  where  Djemechid  built  a 
eity  and  palaoe,  Var- Djemtgkerd,  which  Rhode,  after 
Herder,  takes  for  Persia  proper  (Per tit)  or  Pars, 
with  its  capital  Persepolis,  identifying  at  the  same 
time  Acbsunenes  with  Djemschid.  M  Von  Hammer 
adopts,  in  general,  this  opinion  of  Rhode  in  regard  to 
the  geography  of  the  Vendidad,  with  the  exception  of 
the  last  point.  He  thinks  that  Per  and  Var-Djem*- 
did  cannot  bo  Par*  or  Fart  and  Persepolis,  but  the 
country  more  to  the  north,  where  are  at  the  present 
day  Daman han  and  Kamrin,  and  where  stood  in  for- 
mer days  Hecatompylos,  the  true  city  of  Djemschid. 
The  celebrated  traveller  and  Orientalist,  Sir  W.  Ouse- 
tj,  without  identifying,  far  and  Par*  as  Rhode  does, 
inclines,  nevertheless,  to  the  belief  that  it  ia  to  Persep- 
•olia,  its  edifices,  snd  the  ptsin  in  which  it  is  situated, 
that  the  Zend-Avesta  refers  under  the  names  already 
mentioned,  aa  well  as  under  that  of  Djemiand.  With- 
out presuming  to  offer  any  opinion  on  this  disputed 

Eint,  we  may  tain  the  liberty  of  remarking,  that  the 
eeks  themselves  speak  of  the  Arii  aa  a  large  family 
of  nations,  to  which  the  Magi,  and,  in  general,  all  the 
Median  iribea  or  castes  were  considered  a*  belonging. 
(Ma/ot  Si  Kai  tcuv  to  'Aprtov  yevof.  —  Damate.,ap. 
Wolf,  Anted.  Grave.,  8,  p.  359.— Compare  Herod.,  7, 
63,  and  1,  101.)  The  Persians  called  their  ancient 
heroes  'Kpraioi  (.Herod.,  7,  61. — Id.,  8.  9S.—Hellan- 
tc,  up.  Stepk.  Byz.,t. ».  'Apratn).  and  Artaztrxet  ia  said 
to  signify,  aa  an  appellation,  "  a  great  warrior,"  and  to 
be  compounded  of  Art  or  Ard,  "  strong,"  and  the 
Zendic  Kkthelra,  "a  warrior,"  which  is  almost  iden. 
tical  in  form  with  the  Sauscrit  Arta-Kchatryia.  More- 
over, the  terms  Arii  and  Aria  or  Ariana,  together 
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with  Art**  snd  Art  or  Etri  (a  not  found  in ,  , 

Zendic  terms,  such  aa  Ariema,  Etriau,  Seimmt, 
Etriene-  Vetdjo,  tie.),  re-appear  in  the  Aryu  and  Jrs> 
Vert*  of  the  Sanscrit  books,  "  the  illustrious,"  >ni 
"  the  land  of  the  illustrious,"  or  "  or  heroes."  (Coo> 
pare  the  Greek  'Hpuec,  a  word  of  the  aame  origin.) 
All  these  analogies,  joined  to  the  striking  resembuws 
between  the  Zend,  the  Parsi,  and  lbs  Sanscrit,  point  to 
a  primitive  race  of  one  and  the  same  origin,  apeaking 
at  first  one  and  the  aame  language,  bat  sobseqiwnuj 
divided  into  varioua  nations  and  dialects.  The  mbet 
in  Bactrians  and  the  neighbouring  country,  couUnoirg 
to  dwell  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parent  source, » 
mained  more  faithful  than  others  to  the  ancient  earn 
and  language.  Other  tribes  moved  off  in  a  amnion 
direction,  sod  towards  the  region  of  Caucasus,  abide; 
n  the  i 


they  transported  with  them  the  names  of  both  Attcrs) 
sod  Ariema  {Armenia).    Hence  we  hare  both  Eut 
am  and  Western  Arii,  and  these  last  became  in  list 
a  separate  nation,  the  Modes,  known  to  the  Hmta 
under  the  name  of  Paklata*  (PtUazan  ia  "a  ben" 
in  Firdousi),  which  recalla  to  mind  the  PtUri,  uei 
language,  the  fruit  of  their  intermixture  with  peeps 
of  another  race.    Finally,  the  Persians,  the  antiquity 
of  whose  name  {Parti, "  the  clear,"  "  the  pure,"  "ibi 
brilliant,"  "  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  of  HgbO 
aa  well  as  their  idiom,  worship,  snd  traditions,  votaj 
seem  to  indicate  a  close  and  long-continued  connerm 
with  the  first  branch,  established  themselves,  we  km 
not  at  what  epoch,  in  the  country  of  Parti  or  Pet 
which  became,  in  the  time  of  Cyrus,  the  centre  of  a 
empire,  that  recalled  to  mind  in  some  degree  the  ha- 
ulous  swsy  of  his  greet  progenitor  Djemschid.  (flask, 
HeiUge  Sage,  p.  60,  see  a.  —  Id.,  fiber  Alter.,  4c, i 
18,  teqq.  —  Von  Hmmma,  Heidtli.  Jakrb.,  IBS,  a 
84,  teqq.—Outdy't  Travel*,  vol.  3,  p.  305,  jejf.- 
F.  Von  SeUegel,  Wies.  Jakrb.,  vol.  8,  p.  458,  ufl. 
—U'Anqaetd,  Zend-Aoetta,  vol.  1,  p.  3,  363,  usf.i 
vol.  2,  p.  408  —  Creuzer,  SymboUk,  jar  GuigvuL 
vol.  3,  p.  677,  ttqq.y- According  to  the  Pehlvi  (na- 
tions, the  first  dynasty  in  Iran  was  that  of  the  PoaV 
dadraua.    Ketoumaratz,  say  the  same  legend*  «a 
the  first  who  governed  in  the  world.    He  lived  a  the- 
sand  years,  and  reigned  thirty.    Covered  with  theea 
of  a  tiger,  be  descended  from  the  mountains  and  uark 
men  the  use  of  vest  meats  and  more  nutritive  fori 
Ahriman,  the  genius  of  evil,  sent  a  demon  to  attack 
him.    Siemek,  the  son  of  Ke'ioumaratx,  wa»  siaion 
the  conflict.    Hoackeng  avenged  the  death  of  ha  fa- 
ther.   He  came  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  forty  jeao 
He  reigned  with  justice,  taught  men  the  art  of  cub 
vating  and  sowing  the  fields,  and  made  them  acqu* 
ed  with  the  use  of  grain.    Meeting,  on  one  Oceania 
a  monster  in  a  forest,  he  aeixed  an  enormous  atone  a 
attack  him  ;  the  alone,  striking  against  a  rock,  fc* 
into  a  thousand  pieces,  and  fire  waa  discovered.  Wet 
the  aid  of  this  element  he  invented  the  art  of  workaaj 
metals :  be  thus  formed  the  pincers,  the  saw,  «rd  *• 
hammer.    He  directed  also  the  courses  of  riven,  as) 
constructed  canals.    He  taught  his  subjects,  now- 
over,  the  art  of  raising  cattle  and  of  substituting  w» 
len  stuffs  for  the  skins  of  animala.  Tkeimmtmrats.it' 
of  Houcheng,  succeeded.    He  was  the  first  that  v» 
sued  the  chase  with  the  ones  and  the  falcon, 
taught  music  to  men.    An  angel,  sent  from  hei«, 
presented  him  with  a  lance  and  horse,  to  combat  k» 
subdue  the  evil  spirits.    He  gave  them  battle  at  l» 
head  of  the  Iraniana,  completely  defeated  them,  ■» 
took  a  great  number  prisoners.    These  begged  for  m, 
snd,  in  return  for  the  boon,  taught  hhn  writing  aw 
the  elements  of  knowledge.    Tketoomovralz,  the  cos- 
queror  of  these  demons,  reigned  thirty  years.  Hew" 
aucceeded  by  hia  son  Djemtekid.    The  birds,  and  tbt 
pen*  or  good  spirits,  obeyed  him.   He  invented  ia 
cuirass,  precious  stuffs,  snd  the  srt  of  erobroideri. 
He  built  the  citv  of  Vsr  D^emschid,.dindsd  his  si* 
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jacte  into  foot  castes,  and  daring  three  hundred  years 
reigned  in  the  utmost  prosperity  end  power,  until  bis 
■ride  impelled  him  to  revolt  against  the  deity.  Dzo- 
kitf  was  «t  this  time  prince  of  the  Test,  end  held 
eommunieuion  with  the  evil  genii.  He  collected  to- 
gether the  subjects  of  Djemscnid,  wbo  bed  abandoned 
their  sovereign  since  his  altered  coarse  of  conduct, 
sat  himself  at  their  bead,  dethroned  D/emeemd,  and 
deprived  him  of  existence  after'  a  reign  of  seven  hun- 
dred years.    DsoftdVP  reigned  a  thousand  years.  His 

rnny  reduced  Persia  to  the  utmost  wretchedness.' 
the  malice  of  the  evil  spirits,  two  serpents  sprang 
fraur  his  shoulders  and  remained  attached  to  thenar. 
To  appeaae  their  craving  appetites,  they  had  to  be  fed 
•very  day  with  the  bra  ma  of  men.    By  an  adroit  strat- 
agem, the  cooks  of  the  palace  saved  each  day  one  of  the 
two  persons  destined  thus  to  afford  nourishment  to  the 
serpents,  and  sent  him  to  we  motrntams:  it  is  from  these 
fugitives,  say  the  traditions  of  Persia,  that  the  Kurds 
of  the  present  day  derived  their  origin.    A  dream  fore- 
warned the  sanguinary  Dsotmk'  of  the  lot  that  awaited 
him.  and  oflhe  vengeance  that  would  be  inflicted  on  him 
by  Feridoun,  the  son  of  one  of  his  victims.    He  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  for  the  formidable  infant, 
but  the  mother  of  Feriiatn,  who  bad  given  him  to  the 
divine  cow  Pmr  mayek  to  be  nursed,  saved  herself 
and  her  child  by  fleeing  to  Mount  Atbrouz,  in  the  north 
of  India.    There  Feridoun  was  nrought  np  by  a  Parti. 
Having  attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  he  descend' 
ed  from  the  mountain  and  rejoined  his  mother,  who 
made  him  acquainted  with  the  story  of  his  birth  and' 
misfortunes:  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  royal  line, 
which  had  been  driven  from  the  throne(of  Persia;  by 
the  sanguinary  Dzohftk'.    Burning  with'the  desire  of 
avenging  his  wrongs,  be  seised  the  first  opportunity 
that  presented  itself.  .  A  sedition  broke  oat  in  Persia, 
headed  by  a  smith,  who  affixed  his  apron  to  the  point 
of  a  spear,  and  made  it  the  standard  of  revolt.  The 
continued  searches  ordered  by  Dzohftk'  had  apprized 
the  people  both  of  the  dream  of  the  tyraLt  and  the  ex- 
istence of  tbe  young  prince  whom  be  persecuted.  The 
Persians  ran  i'h  crowds  to' their  deliverer,  wbo  caused 
tbe  apron  of  the  smith  to  be"  profusely  adorned  with 
gold  and  precious  stones,  adopted  it  as  the  royal  stand- 
ard, and  named  it  Dttefeh-gawirry  ;  and  this  standard 
continued  to  be  in  after  ages  an  object  of  the  greatest 
veneration  throughout  ell  the'  empire  of  Persia.  Feri- 
doun immediately  marched  against  the  tyrant,  crossed 
the  Tigris  where  Bagdad  now  stands,  proceeded  to 
BeU-ul-nuJuxide;  the  residence  of  Dzohftk',  conquered 
his  antagonist,  and  confined  him  with  massive  fetters 
in  a  cavern  of  Mount  Dmsmtni.   The  two  sisters  of 
Djemscnid,  Chekrwittt  and  AnUwaj,  had  been  the  fav- 
ourite wive*  of  Dzohftk'.    Feridoun'  found  them,  though 
after  the  Ispse  of  a  thousand  years,  stiH  young  enough 
to  espouse.    He  biu  by  them  three  sons,  whom  he 
married  to  three  princesses  of  Yemen.    The  eldest 
wan  Melm,  the  second  Tour,  and  the  youngest  Ireij. 
He  divided  the  earth  among  them.    Self*  received 
Roum  and  Kk&ufer;  that  is  to  say,  Greece,  Aaia  Minor, 
and  Egypt-    Tint  obtained  Tout  An  and  Djin,  that  ia, 
the  country  beyond  the*  Oxos  and  China,    Ireij  be- 
came master  of  Persia  (Iran)  and  Arabia.  Dissatis- 
fied with  this  division,  the  first  two  made  an  inroad,  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  into  Persia;  '•lew  Ireij,  who 
bed  come  to  their  camp  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing 
hem,  and  sent  bia  head  to  Fe'doon.    The  afflicted 
lather  prayed  tbe  coda  to  p»jiong  hie  life  until  be 
route!  avenge  the  death  of  k  is  son.    Only  one  of  tbe 
,ives  of  Ireij  proved  wit>.  child  ;  she  gave  birth  to  a 
laughter  whom  Peridot's  united  to  Menmttekehr,  his 
rrotber'a  son.   He  b'lagn*.  him  ap  in  jvisdom,  and, 
^her  he  bad  rsszb'd  die  age  of  manhood,  gave  this 
ifctf^U£*'Jtr  tbe  'brone.    Selm  and  Tour,  having  en- 
raro'irnl  tint  'n  »ain,  to  appease  their  irritated  father, 
eifenv'^*1  '°  Hare  recourse  to  anna.   Their  forces, 


composed  of  the  people  of  Djin  and  JfnoW;  entered 
Persia,  but  were  defeated  in  succession,  and  their  lead- 
ers slain.  Feridoun  died  beloved  by  bia  subjects, 
whom  be  bad  rendered  happy  during  a  period  of  five 
bundled  years.  During  this  time  lived  the  valiant 
Sim,  son'  of  Jvertmd*,  prince  of  Seijettan,  and  of  Zm- 
beutittan  or  Gkizntk  His' son  Zml  received  from 
Menoutehebr  the  sovereignty  of  aH  the  countries-  from 
K'mtotU  to  the  river  Stud,  and  from  bia  father  the  coun- 
try of  ZasoafiMd*.  Mihrib  reigned  at  this  period  m 
K'aboul.  He  was  of  Tatt  origin,  end  of  the  race  of 
DiohUf.  Zal  married  Ms  daughter  SisUebth,  ami 
became  the  father  of  RoutUm,  the  hero  of  Persia,  and 
whose  exploits'  forM  the  principal  subject  of  the  poem 
of  Pirdtraet.  Menontehehr  transmitted '  the  crown  to 
his  son  Nattier.  This  latter  followed  not  the  precept* 
of  his  father S  hia  subjects  revolted,  and  Us  kingdom' 
being  invaded  by  Afrasian,  tow  son  of  Pechettg,  king 
ofTouran,  befeit  into  the  hands  of  his  opponent  and 
was  put  to  death,  after  a1  reigw  of  only  seven"  yea**. 
Aframlb  than  quitted  the  province  of  Dtthertmm,  which 
had  been' the  theatre  of  the- war,  and  entered  by  Ret 
into  Iran,  where  he  placed  the  crown  of  the  eckaks 
upon  hia- own  bead.  During  this  invasion  of  Afrasab, 
Zml,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sim,  bad  taken^upon 
him;  m  hia  turn,  the  defence  of  the  dynasty  of  Feri- 
doun, and  had  caused  a  member  of  the  race  to  be  pro- 
claimed tckkh :  this  was  Zou,  eon- of  Tkematp:  Du- 
ring five  years  the  country  was  «i^o«ed  te<  the' ravage* 
of  war;  and  ' afterward  a- general  scarcity  prevailed. 
Peace  waa'concluded ;  according  to  the  terms  of  Which 
the  river  Gihon  {DjUunm  orOxua)  was  declared  thocom- 
mon  limit  of  the  two  empires.  Zou  died  soon  after,  leav- 
ing as  his  successor  his  son  (terckitf,  who  only  reigned 
nine  yean,  and  left  Persia,  si  has  death;  without  a  maa- 
ter.  With  him  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  PitcMatH- 
ant. — Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration' of  the 
second  or  Kcatnian  dynasty,  we  shall  offer  a  few  re- 
marks on  tbe  one  of  which  we  bare  just  been  treating. 
Tbe  live*  and  reigns  of  700  and  1MU  years  will  obtain, 
of  course,  no  credit  now.  DjeHuekU  and  Dtcttatf 
represent,  in  sll  probability,  entire  families. — It  would 
be  useless  to  compare  the  Greek'  traditions  with  the 
monstrous  recital  of  the  Schuk  numek,  through  which 
we  have  j«M  passed.  These  recitahj,  having  only  been 
colteeW  under  tbe  Saesanides,  have  reached  tie  Ml 
of  fast*  and  improbability.  It  wiH  be  safer  and  more 
reasonable'  to  limit  ourselves  to  some  general  approxi- 
mation*: The  Greek  historians  mention  three  princi- 
pal fact*:  1.  The  existence  of  a  vaat  empire,  known 
among  them  by  tbe  name  of  the  Assyrian  empire ;  t. 
Tbe  overthrow  of  this  empire  by  the  Medes ;  8.  Th* 
frequent  incursions  of  the  Scythian  tribes  from  the  re- 
gion of  Caucasus,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Caspian,  and 
from  tbe  Oxus.  These  three  grand  movements  may 
be  traced  without  difficulty  in  the  Persian  tradition*. 
In  net,  the  theatre  of  the  first  four  reigna  of  tbe  Schah- 
nemeh  la,  beyond  a  doubt.  Media,  where  waa  established 
the  worship  of  fire  by  Houcheng.  Kaionmaratz  and 
his  successors  were  then  a  Median  dynasty  dethroned 
by  Dzohftk,  a  Taai  or  Arab  prince,  and  who  began  what 
ia  caHcd  by  the  Greeks  the  Assyrian  empire.  The 
word  Tan  designates,  at  the  present  day,  th*  inhabi- 
tants of  Arabia;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
belief  that  anciently  it  waa  applied  to  alt  the  people  of 
tbe  Semitic  race,  and  consequently  to  the  Assyrians. 
Th*  now  dynasty  of  Dzohftk',  so  detested  by  the  Ira- 
nians, because  it  wsa  composed  of  strangers,  and 
brought  in  with  it  an  impure  and  devilish  worship, 
waa  probably  none  other  than  that  of  tbe  Assyrian 
prince*,  wbo.  according  to  the  Greek  writers,  went 
masters  of  all  Peraia  aa  far  as  the  Indus  sod  Oxu* 
(Djikoun  or  Oikon).  Feridoun  himself,  who,  accord* 
ing  to  the  Schah-nameh,  dethroned  and  imprisoned 
Dzohftk',  will  be  tbe  representative  of  the  new  dynas- 
ty of  th*  Medes,  which  commenced  with  Dejocessad 
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overthrew  tbe  Assyrisn  empire.  The  Assyrian  prince*, 
or  Toes,  did  not  wlubit  Jerusalem,  as  one  might  ba 
inclined  to  suppose  from  the  name  Beit-ul-makadit; 
"  tbe  holy  dwelling,"  given  by  Fiidooei  to  their  reei- 
dence,  and  which  is  that  by  which  the  Arab*  deeignate 
tbe  capital  of  the  Jaw*.  Tbe  Persian  poet  bimaelf 
givea  ua  the  requisite  information  on  this  point,  by 
adding  that  Beit-ul-aukaidti  alao  bore  the  Tati  name 
of  Hamekei-  Harran.  It  waa  probably,  therefore, 
Harra*,  in  Mesopotamia,  in  tbe  region  called  Dior 
Modzdr.  According  to  tradition*  Mill  existing,  thia 
city  waa  bull  •  abort  time  aAer  the  delnge ;  and  it  ia 
regarded  by  the  people  of  tbe  East  aa  one  of  the  moat 
ancient  in  the  world.  Alhrouz  ia  tbe  ancient  name  of 
tbe  groat  chain  of  monntaina  which  commences  on  the 
west  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  borders  the  Cas- 
pian Sea  to  the  eootbeast  and  sooth,  and,  proceeding 
eaatward,  join*  the  Himalayan  chain  which  separatee 
Hindoostan  from  Thibet  It  comprehends,  there- 
fore, the  Caucasus  of  our  daya,  tbe  mountains  of  Gki- 
<•*,  Mount  Damntend,  tbe  chain  of  Ckoratan,  and 
the  Paropamiana  or  Hendu-Kkot.  Feridoun,  coming 
from  Media  to  found  tbe  new  Median  empire  on  the 
rains  of  the  Assyrian,  descended  Mount  Albrouz. 
Eastern  Persia,  comprising  Sedjaldn  and  Zaimdu- 
tin,  which  ia  the  country  of  Gkixnek,  was  subject  to 
tbe  tckak,  but  governed  under  him  by  the  princes  of 
the  race  of  Sim.  As  to  Kaboal,  it  was  only  tributary, 
and  belonged  to  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Dzokik', 
that  ia,  to  prince*  of  Assyrian  origin  who  had  treated 
with  the  Medea.  The  third  analogy  between  tbe 
Greek  and  Persian  traditions  ia  found  in  tbe  inroads 
of  barbarous  tribe*  from  Eastern  Persia.  The  incur- 
sions of  tbe  Scythian  Nbmadea,  mentioned  by  the 
Greek  writers,  will  agree  very  well  with  those  of  tbe 
prince*  of  Touran,  coming  from  beyond  tbe  Djikoun 
or  Oxus.  From  the  earliest  periods,  Persia  baa  been 
exposed  to  invasion  from  the  tribes  in  the  direction  of 
Caucasus,  the  Caspian,  and  tbe  Ozua.  The  Greek* 
called  all  theee  tribes  Scythian*,  because  they  had  no 
other  name  by  which  to  designate  these  barbarous 
communities.  The  Persians  call  them  Turin  and 
Djin  (Turks  snd  Chinese),  although  at  thia  time  (700 
B.C.)  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  of  tbe  two  laat- 
mentioned  people  were  to  be  found  on  the  eastern 
borders  of  Persia.  When,  however,  tbe  Sckak-namek 
was  composed,  the  Persians  knew  only  the  Turk*  and 
Chinese,  and  they  gave  their  names  to  all  those  who 
bad  at  any  time  preceded  them.  The  ancient  enemies 
of  Persia,  in  this  quarter,  were  probably  Buimie  and 
Tudtte  tribes,  to  whom,  about  the  era  of  the  Susan- 
idea,  succeeded  the  Turks  and  Chinese.— The  main 
fact  that  results  from  a  comparison  of  these  traditions 
is,  that  two  empires  followed  in  aucceeaion :  one,  com- 
ing from  Assyria,  ruled  over  Media  and  all  Eastern 
Asia ;  the  other,  coming  from  Media,  resoled  on  tbe 
first,  and  'drove  the  Semitic  communities  across  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates ;  and,  finally,  to  these  two  great 
revolutions  were  joined  frequent  inroads  on  the  part  of 
tbe  barbarous  tribes  coming  from  Caucasus,  Scythia, 
and  tbe  banks  of  the  Oxus.— To  the  PuckiadUn  suc- 
ceeded the  Ananias  dynasty.  The-  recital  of  tbe 
Sckak-navuk  respecting  this  second  dynasty  is  a*  die- 
figured  by  fable  as  that  which  treata  of  the  first ;  snd 
it  would  be  of  no  use  to  seek  in  it  any  exact  coinci- 
dences with  the  narratives  of  Xenophon  snd  Herodo- 
tus. Tbe  Dejoces  of  the  latter  historian  waa,  like  Kai 
K'obad,  chosen  king  on  account  of  hie  justice  and 
wisdom,  at  a  time  when  Persia  was  involved  in  mis- 
sry  and  anarchy.  We  find  also  another  resemblance 
between  Dejoces  snd  Kai  K'obad.  Kai  K'obad  is 
colled  Are*  b  f  some  Mohammedan  authors,  snd  Dt- 
jtut  is  called  Areaea  by  Ctesiss.  Herodotus  in- 
feros ns  that  Dejoces  had  for  hie  successor  a  son 
Based  Phraortes,  and  it  is  to  this  Modish  prince  that 
AS)  ascribe*  the  conquest  of  Persia.  Firdousi  make* 
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no  mention  of  this  monarch ;  be  probably  confounds 
his  reign  with  that  of  hi*  father.  Nevertheless,  a  Mo- 
hammedan author  mention*  this  second  Phraortes,  and 
he  states  that  Kai  K'aotu  waa  the  eon  of  Apkra  snd 
grandson  of  Kai  K'obad.  It  would  appear,  moreover, 
that  the  history  of  Kai  K'aotu,  a*  given  by  Fir- 
dousi, is  at  one  and  the  same  time  thst  of  Cyaxares 
and  Aatyagea.  The  blindness  of  Kai  K'aotu  and  hrs 
army  is  probably  nothing  else  but  tbe  total  eclipse  of 
tbe  sun,  which  took  place  between  Cysxare*  and  the 
Lydisns,  and  which  had  been  predicted  to  tbe  Ionian 
by  Thalee.  The  expedition  against  Hamawer  appears 
to  coincide  with  the  siege  of  Nineveh  mentioned  by 
tbe  Greek  writers ;  and  thee*  ssme  writers  also  sgrss 
with  Firdousi,  when  they  make  the  operations  of  the 
siege  to  nave  been  broken  off  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Scythians.  The  statement  also,  made  by  Herodotus, 
respecting  the  marriage  of  Astysgee  with  the  daughter 
of  tbe  Lydian  monarch,  agrees  with  that  of  the  Persia 
author,  who  informs  us  of  tbe  marriage  of  Kai  Kkn- 
rou  with  Sendabtk.  With  regard  to  Kai  Shorn*, 
or  simply  Kkotrou,  it  appears  evident  that  be  wss  the 
same  with  the  Cyme  of  the  Greek  writers.  Kkotrou, 
however,  according  to  Firdousi,  waa  not  the  grandson 
of  the  schah  of  Persia,  but  of  A/ratiab,  king  of  Tos- 
roa,  snd  the  scene  of  tbe  history  of  hi*  youth  is  hid 
entirely  m  this  latter  country.  After  Act  Kkoma, 
the  narrative  of  the  Mohammedan  writers  begins  ts 
differ  totally  from  thst  of  the  Greek*.  Down  to  lbs 
time  of  Alexander,  there  are  only  two  points  of  resent- 
blance  between  the  two  statements :  tin  first  is  the 
name  of  GouckUup,  who  is  tbe  Darin*  Hyxtamt  of 
the  Greeks;  snd  the  other,  that  of  Ardeekeer  Diras- 
dett  (Artsxerxes  Longimanus),  given  to  Bahmen  of 
the  Sckak-namek  by  Mirkkond.  (KUproik,  Tabkma 
Hittortqua  it  VAtv,  etc.,  p.  5,tetq.) 

9.  Later  kietory  of  Persia. 
Tbe  secession  of  Darius  Hystsspis  is  fixed  by  chrs- 
nologists  in  tbe  yesr  621  B.C. ;  snd  in  his  reign,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  tbe  same  with  GouckUup.  all  author- 
ities seem  to  agree  that  the  famous  Zerduskt,  the  Zo- 
roaster of  the  western  writers,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  new  religion.   Tbe  reign  of  Goucktasp  is  ex- 
tended by  the  Peraian  historians  over  sixty  years,  thst 
of  Xerxes,  bis  son  and  successor,  being  wholly  passed 
over;  but  Ufundar,  who  is  supposed  by  Sir  Jabs 
Mslcolm  to  be  the  same  as  Xerxes,  is  made  the 
hero  of  his  reign.    His  chivalroua  achievements  are 
rivalled  only  by  those  of  the  illustrious  Roustcnt,  whs 
is  again  brought  on  the  scene,  snd  Isfundeer  ia  slsia 
by  him  in  sn  unjust  wsr,  in  which  he  had  reluctantly 
engaged,  at  tbe  command  of  his  wicked  father,  with 
the  king  of  SegUtan.    It  is  from  the  Western  histo- 
rians only  that  we  learn  anything  of  tbe  leading  events 
of  tbe  reign  of  Darius  Hystsspis.   In  like  manner,  si 
tbe  great  event*  of  tbe  history  of  Xerxes,  which  fans 
the  most  brilliant  page  in  the  history  of  Greece,  ere 
psssed  over  in  silence  in  the  Persian  annals.  The 
assassination  of  Xerxes,  by  his  relative  Artabanus, 
took  place  B.C.  461,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  Ins 
reign.    He  wss  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Arts- 
xerxes Longimanus,  the  Bahmen  or  Ardecbeer  Dt- 
razdest  of  the  Persian  annals,  snd  the  Aba su eras  at 
the  book  of  Esther.    Something  like  a  disguised  or 
confused  account  of  these  transactions  is  found  in 
the  pages  of  Firdousi.    After  Isfundeer  had  subdued 
all  the  foreign  enemies  of  his  father  Gouchtaap,  he  is 
sent  to  reduce  to  obedience  tbe  King  of  Segisun,  who 
bed  thrown  off  his  allegiance.   In  this  expedition  be 
is  represented  aa  engaging  with  the  greatest  reluc- 
tance, and  be  meet*  hi*  death  from  tbe  hand  of  Rous- 
tern,  to  whom,  nevertheless,  the  dying  hero  commits 
his  son,  Bahmen,  entreating  him  to  educate  him  as  s 
warrior.   That  eon,  however,  on  ascending  the  throne 
became  jealous  of  Boustem,  and,  having  hrradec 
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tod  subdued  hit  hereditary  province,  pot  him  to  death 
with  hie  family,  on  the  pretext  of  avenging  the  blood 
of  hii  rather.   The  general  facta,  that  Roustem,  • 
powerful  chief,  alew  lafundeer,  yet  protected  hia  son ; 
that  a  civil  contest  attended  the  accession  of  Arde- 
cheer ;  and  that  it  terminated  in  the  massacre  of  Rous- 
tem  and  hia  family,  so  far  accord  with  what  the  Greek 
historians  state  respecting  the  character  and  fate  of 
Artsbsnus,  at  to  leave  little  doubt  that  both  stories  re- 
Iste  to  the  same  personages.    Of  the  identity  of  Ar- 
decbeer  with  Artaxerxes  VaxpdX'V  or  Longimanus, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.    His  surname,  Dirazdett 
("  Long  arms")  is  a  full  proof  of  this.    The  author  of 
the  Tarikh  Tatne  states,  that  under  this  monarch,  to 
whom  he  erroneously  ascribes  the  overthrow  of  Bel- 
shazzar,  the  Jews  bad  the  privilege  granted  them  of 
Being  governed  by  a  ruler  of  their  own  nation  ;  and  the 
favours  they  experienced,  it  is  added,  were  owing  to 
the  express  orders  of  Bahmeu,  whose  favourite  lady 
was  of  the  Jewish  nation.    Josephus  expressly  affirms, 
that  Artaxerxea  Longimanus  was  the  husband  of  Ei- 
ther ;  and  the  extraordinary  favour  which  be  showed 
to  the  Jews  strengthens  this  testimony.    He  would 
teem,  indeed,  to  have  been  the  first  monarch  of  Persia 
who,  strictly  speaking,  by  the  subjugation  of  Segistan, 
"  reigned  from  India  even  to  Ethiopia,  over  a  hundred 
and  twenty  seven  provinces."   Persian  historians  as- 
sign to  this  great  monarch  a  reign  of  a  hundred  and 
twelve  years,  but  the  Greek  writers  limit  it  to  forty, 
and  bis  death  ia  fixed  in  the  year  B.C.  4S4.    He  was 
succeeded,  according  to  the  Persian  annals,  by  bis 
daughter  Homai,  who,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-two  years, 
resigned  the  crown  to  her  eon,  Darab  I.,  the  Darius 
Nothus  of  the  Greeks.   It  is  natural  that  no  notice 
should  be  taken  of  the  ephemeral  reigns  of  Xerxes  II. 
and  Sogdianus,  which  together  occupied  only  eight 
month*;  and  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  Darius  Nothus  is 
made  the  immediate  successor  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
manus, his  reign  extending  from  424  B.C.  to  405. 
Homai  appears  to  be  the  Parysatia  whom  the  Greek 
writers  nuke  to  be  the  queen  of  her  half-brother  Da- 
rius, sad  to  whom  they  attribute  a  very  prominent  part 
in  the  transactions  uf  his  reign.    Her  son  Arsaces  is 
stated  to  have  succeeded  to  the  throne  nnder  the  title 
of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  the  Greeks  added  the  surname 
of  Mnemon,  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 
No  sovereign,  however,  besides  Longimanus  or  Di- 
razdest,  is  ever  noticed  by  Oriental  writers  under  the 
name  of  Ardecheer ;  it  is  therefore  highly  probable, 
that  Mnemon  is  the  Darab  I.  of  the  Persian  annals, 
and  that  he  succeeded  bis  mother  Homai  or  Parysa- 
tia, who  might  reign  conjointly  with  Darius  Nothus, 
whether  as  her  husband  or  her  son.    The  banishment 
of  Queen  Parysatia  to  Babylon,  in  the  reign  of  her  son 
Artaxerxes,  may  answer  to  the  abdication  of  Queen 
Homai.    This  is  a  most  obscure  epoch  in  the  native 
annals.    The  Egyptian  war  which  broke  out  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  Nothus,  the  revolt  of  the  Medea,  and 
the  part  taken  by  Persia  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  are 
not  referred  to.    Even  the  name  of  the  younger  Cyrus 
is  not  noticed  by  any  of  the  Oriental  writers,  nor  is 
the  slightest  allusion  made  to  the  celebrated  expedi- 
tion which  has  given  immortality  to  its  commander. 
The  pages  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon 
leave  little  room,  however,  for  regret  that  these  events 
have  not  found  an  Oriental  historian.    With  respect 
to  the  second  Darab  of  the  Persians,  who  is  made  the 
immediate  successor  of  the  first,  his  identity  with  the 
Darius  Codomannt  of  the  Greeks  is  completely  estab- 
lished by  the  conquest  of  Persia  during  his  reign  by 
Alexander  of  Macedon.    The  intermediate  reigns  of 
Artaxerxes  Ochus,  the  most  barbarous  and  abandoned 
monarch  of  hia  race,  and  of  bia  son  Arses,  both  of 
whom  were  assassinated,  appear  to  be  passed  over,  or 
to  be  included  in  that  of  Darab  I.    The  reign  of  this 
Darab  is  distinguished  in  the  native  annals  by  the 


breaking  out  of  a  war  with  Philippoaa  of  Ronm  (Ma- 
cedon), which,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  is  stated 
to  have  terminated  gloriously  for  the  Persians ;  and 
Philip  was  glad  to  make  peace,  on  the  terms  of  giving 
his  daughter  to  Darab,  and  becoming  his  tributary. 
This  daughter  ia  fabled  to  have  been  the  mother  of  the 
Macedonian  conqueror.  Darab  I.  built  Darabjird,  a 
city  about  150  milos  east  of  Shiraz.  (Malcolm,  vol. 
1,  p.  69.) — The  character  of  Ochus  seems,  howev- 
er, to  have  been  transferred  by  the  Persians  to  the 
unfortunate  snd  noble-minded  Darius,  who  is  alleged 
to  have  been  deformed  in  body  and  depraved  in  mind; 
as  if,  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks,  "to  reconcile  the 
vanity  of  the  nation  to  the  tale  of  its  subjugation."  It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  the  crimes  of  their  monarchs, 
the  mal-admraistration  into  which  the  affairs  of  the 
government  had  fallen,  the  assassinations  and  massa- 
cres occasioned  by  the  repeated  disputes  for  the  suc- 
cession, and  the  slender  bond  which  held  together  the 
various  provinces  of  so  gigantic  an  empire,  bad  pre- 
pared the  way  for  ha  easy  dissolution.  The  traditions 
which  the  Eastern  writers  have  preserved  of  the  Mace- 
donian hero  (whom  they  call  Seconder  and  Iskandeer) 
are  very  imperfect ;  and  upon  a  few  historical  facts, 
they  have  reared  a  superstructure  of  the  most  extrav- 
agant fable.  They  agree,  however,  with  the  Greek 
writers  in  most  of  the  leading  facta;  such  as  the  inva- 
sion of  Persia,  the  defeat  and  subsequent  death  of  Da- 
rius, the  generosity  of  the  conqueror,  snd  the  strong 
impression  which  his  noble  and  humane  conduct  made 
upon  hia  dying  enemy.  They  allude,  too,  to  the  alli- 
ance which  Alexander  established  with  Taxilis  or 
Omphis,  to  his  battle  with  Pons,  and  his  expedition 
against  the  Scythians ;  but' the  circumstances  in  which 
these  events  are  disguised  are  for  the  most  part  fab- 
ulous. "  His  great  name,"  says  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
"has  been  considered  sufficient  to'  obtain  credit  for 
every  story  that  imagination  could  invent ;  but  this 
exaggeration  is  almost  all  praise.  The  Seconder  of 
the  Persian  psge  is  a  model  of  every  virtue  and  of  ev- 
ery great  quality  that  can  elevate  a  human  being  above 
his  species ;  while  his  power  and  magnificence  are  al- 
ways represented  as  far  beyond  what  has  ever  been 
attained  by  any  other  monarch  in  the  world."  The 
quarrel  between  the  two  monarchs  originated,  accord 
ing  to  the  author  of  the  Zeemt-ut-Tuarikh,  in  Alex- 
ander's refusing  to  pay  the  tribute  of  golden  eggs  to 
which  his  rather  had  agreed,  returning  the  laconic  an- 
swer by  the  Persian  envoy,  that "  the  bird  that  laid  the 
eggs  had  flown  to  the  other  world."  Upon  this,  an- 
other ambassador  was  despatched  to  the  court  of  the 
Macedonian,  bearing  the  present  of  a  bat  and  a  ball,  in 
ridicule  of  Alexander's  youth,  and  a  bag  of  very  small 
seed,  called  gunjud,  as  an  emblem  of  the  innumerable 
army  with  which  he  was  threatened.  Alexander,  ta- 
king the  bat  and  ball  in  hia  hand,  compared  the  one  tc 
hia  own  power,  and  the  other  to  the  Persian's  domin- 
ions; snd  the  fate  which  would  await  the  invaders 
was  intimated  by  giving  the  grain  to  a  fowl.  In  re- 
turn, he  sent  the  Persian  monarch  the  significant  pres- 
ent of  a  bitter  melon.  (Modern  Traveller,  pt.  37,  p. 
04,  teqq.) — The  native  writers,  ss  has  been  said,  make 
Alexander  to  have  been  the  son  of  Darius  and  a  daugh- 
ter of  Philip  of  Macedon !  and  they  add  that  Danus 
aent  hit  wife  home  to  her  father,  on  account  of  her 
offensive  breath ;  from  which  circumstance  the  war 
between  the  two  monarchs  arose !  (Klaproth,  Ana 
Polyglotta,  p.  8. )  The  Persian  writers  give  no  detail- 
ed account  of  the  operations  of  Alexander  in  Persic, 
erroneously  stating  that  Darius  was  killed  in  the  first 
action. 

4.  Parthian  Dynasty. 

Passing  over  the  period  of  the  Macedonian  power  ia 
Asia,  which  is  detailed  in  other  parts  of  this  volume, 
we  come  to  the  establishment  of  the  Parthian  kingdom, 
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um  mention  of  which  fall*  naturally  under  the  present 
article,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Psrthisns  being 
designated  as  Pertiaiu  by  many  of  the  Roman  writers, 
particularly  the  poets,  although  the;  were,  in  fact,  of 
Scythian  rather  than  Persian  origin. — Seleucus  was 
succeeded  in  nil  Asiatic  empire  by  his  son  Antiochus 
Soter,  who  reigned  nineteen  years,  and  left  his  throne 
to  his  son  Antiochus  Tbep*.  In.  bis  reign  (B.C.  360) 
a  man  of  obscure  origin,,  whom  some,,  however,  make 
to  have  been  a  tributary  prince  or  chief,  and  the  native 
writers  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  former  kings  of  Per- 
sia, slew  the  viceroy  of  Parthia,  and  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  His  name  was  Atki,  or  Artaeet,  aa  the 
Western  historians  write  it.  After  having  slain  the 
viceroy,  be  fixed  his  residence  at  RixS,  where  he  in- 
vited all  the  chiefs  of  provinces  to  Join  him  in  a  war 
against  the  Seleucida  ;  promising  st  the  same  time  to 
exact  from  them  no  tribute,  and  to  doom  himself  only 
the  head  of  a  confederacy  of  princes,  baring  for  their 
common  object  to  maintain  their  separate  independ- 
ence, and  to  free  Persia  from  a  foreign  yoke.  Such 
was  the  commencement  of  that  era  of  Persian  history 
which  is  termed  by  the  Oriental  writer*  the  Moulouk 
%l  Tow&eif,  or  commonwealth  of  tribes,  and  which  ex- 
tends over  nearly  five  centuries.  Pliny  state*  that  the 
Parthian  (meaning  the  Persian)  empire  was  divided 
into  eighteen  kingdoms.  The  accounts  of  this  period 
given  by  Persian  writers  are  vague  and  contradictory. 
"  They  have  evidently,"  Sir  John  Malcolm  remarks, 
"  do  materials  to  form  an  authentic  narrative ;  and  it 
ia  too  near  the  date  at  which  their  real  history  com- 
mences to  admit  of  their  indulging  in  fable.  Their 
pretended  history  of  the  Ashkanisns  and  Ashganiaaa 
is,  consequently,  little  more  than  a  mere  catalogue  of 
names ;  and  even  respecting  these,  and  the  dates  they 
assign  to  the  different  princes,  hardly. two  authors  are 
agreed.  Ashk  the  First  is  said  to  have  reigned  fifteen 
years :  Khondemir  allows  him  only  ten.  Some  au- 
thors ascribe  the  defeat  and  capture  of  Seleucua  Cal- 
linjcus,  king  of  Syris,  to  this  monarch ;  and  others. to 
his  eon,  Ashk  II.  The  latter  prince  was  succeeded 
by  bis  brother  Shahpoor  (or  Sapor),  who,  after  •  long 
contest  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  in  which  he  expe- 
rienced several  reverses,  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  that  monarch,  by  which  his  right  to  Parthia  and 
Hyreania  was  recognised.  From  the  death  of  this 
prince  there  appears  to  be  a  lapse  of  two  centuries  in 
the  Persian  annals ;  for  they  inform  us  that  his  suc- 
cessor was  Baharam  Gudurx ;  and  if  this  is  the. prince 
whom  the  Western  writers  term  Gutarxes,  as  there  is 
•very  reason  to  conclude  it  is,  we  know  from  authen- 
tic history  that  be  was  the  third  prince  of  the  second 
dynasty  of  the  Arsacids). — From  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der till  the  reign  of  Artaxenes  (Ardecheer  Babigsn) 
ia  nearly  five  centuries ;  and  the  whole  of  that  remark- 
able era  may  be  termed  a  blank  in  Eastern  history. 
And  yet,  when  we  refer  to  the  pages  of  Roman  writers, 
we  find  this  period  abounds  with  events  of  which  the 
vainest  nation  might, be  proud,  and  that  Parthian  mon- 
arcbs,  whose  names  cannot  now  be  discovered  in  the 
history  of  their  own  country,  were  the  only  sovereigns 
upon  whom  the  Roman  army,. when  that  nation  was  in 
the  very  seoith  of  its  power,  could  make  no  impression. 
Bat  this,  no  doubt,  rosy  be  attributed  to  other  causes 
than  the  skill  and  valour,  of  the  Persians.  It  was  to 
the  nature,  of  their  country,  and  their  singular  mode  of 
warfare,  that  they  owed  those  frequent  advantages 
which  :thev  gained  over  the  disciplined  legions  of 
Rome.  The  frontier  which  the  kingdom  of  Parthia 
presented  to  the  Roman  empire  extended  from  the 
Caspian  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  consists  of  lofty 
and  barren  mountains,  of  rapid  and  broad  streams,  and 
of  wide-spreading  deserts.  In  wbstever  direction  the 
legions  of  Rome  advanced,  the  country  was  laid  waste. 
The  war  was  made,  not  against  the  army,  but  the  sup- 
plies by  which  it  waa  supported ;  and  the  mode  in 
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which  the  Parthian  warrior  leek  his  owning  aia, 
while  his  horse  wai  carrying  him  from  hit  enenj,  m«j 
be  viewed  as  a  personification  of  the  system  of  warfare 
by  which  his  nation,  during  thia  era  of  its  history,  main- 
tained its  independence.    The  system  was  wiled  u 
the  soil,  to  the  man,  and  to  the  fleet  sod  robust  animal 
on  which  he  was  mounted ;  and  its  success  waa  H 
certain,  that  the  bravest  veterans  of  Rome  murmured 
when  their  leaders  talked  of  a  Parthian  war."  (Jfai- 
calm,  vol.  1,  p.  84,  uqq  ) — The  blank  which  occurs  ia 
the  native  annate  may  be  accounted  for,  Sit  John  Mil- 
colra  thinks,  by  the  neglect  into  which  the  rites  of  Zo- 
roaster fell  during  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacklc,  ids' 
the  decay  of  letters  consequent  upon  the  depreaaioiiol 
the  priesthood.   In  that  nation,  as  in  others  similarly 
circumstanced,  the  literati  and  the ,  priesthood  were  sy- 
nonymous terms ;  and  as  the  priests  alone  cultvtitad 
letters,  so  they  would  be  prompted  to  avenge  then- 
selves  on  the  euemies  of  their  faith  and  order  bj  as- 
signing tkeir  race,  so  far  as  they  had  the  newer,  to  ob- 
livion.   The  Arsscidaa,  Gibbon  affirms  (but  wiiinot 
citing  his  authority),  "practised,  indeed,  the  worship 
of  the  magi,  but  they  disgraced  and  polluted  it  with  t 
various  mixture  of  foreign  idolatry.  "—According  la 
the  Western  historians,  it  was  under  Mithradstes  L, 
the  fourth  in  descent  and  the  fifth  in  succession  of  lis 
Araacidss,  that  the  Parthian  power  waa  raised  to  ill 
highest  pitch  of  greatness.    That  monarch,  baiiaj 
subdued  the  Medes,  the  Elymeana,  the  Persians,  sal 
the  Bactriane,  extended  his  dominions  to  the  luta, 
and,  having  vanquished  Demetrius,  king  of  Syris,  final- 
ly  .secured  Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia  also  to  hs 
empire.   (Pridtvuc,  vol  3,  p.  444.)— Justin  siata 
that  this  monarch,  having  conquered  several  mucus, 

Ktbered  from  ,  every  one  of  them  whatsoever  be  foud 
st  in  its  constitution,  and  from  the  whole  coUecuaa 
framed  a  body  of  moat  wholesome  laws  for  the  got- 
eminent  of  his  empire.  If  one  half  of  this  be  trot, 
what  ia  history,  that  it  should  have  preserved  no  mm 
minute  record  of  aucb  a  sovereign  \ — The  remainder 
of  .the  history  of  Pattbia  will  be  found  under  tax 
article. 

6.  Dynasty  of  (As  SswsaastWa. 

Artaxenes  is  said  to  bare  sprung  from  the  illegiti- 
mate commerce  of  a  tanner's  wife  with  a  comma 
soldier.  The  tanner's  name  was  Babec,  the  soldiers 
Sasaan ;  from  the  fotmer  Artsxerxes  obtained  the  nr- 
name  of  Babigan  (aon  of  Babec),  from  the  latter  tl 
his  descendant*  have  been  styled  Sastamda.  (CaV 
ion,  Dtctine  and  Fall,  c.  8.)— -The  flattery  of  his  ad- 
herents, however,  represents  him  aa  descended  free 
a  branch  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  though  tins 
and  misfortune  had  gradually  reduced  hia  ancestors  ia 
the  bumble  station  pf  private  citixens.  {D'HerbdU, 
Bibl.  Orient.,  Ardecheer.)— The  establishment  of  lbs 
dynasty  of  the  Saaaanidse  took  place  in  the  fourth  year 
of  the  Emperor  Severus,  336  years  after  the  Chris; hi 
era.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  monarch  »» 
the  re-establishment  of  the  magi  and  of  the  creed  of 
Zoroaster.  A  reign  of  fourteen  yean  ensued,  which 
formed  a  memorable  era  in  the  history  of  the  Esst,  sad 
erven  in  that  of  Rome.  Having,  after  various  alterna- 
tions of  victory  sod  defeat,  established  bis  eulhoritj 
on  a  basis  which  even  the  Roman  power  could  net 
shake,  be  left  behind  him  a  character  marked  by  these 
bold  and  commanding  features  that  generally  distin- 
guish the  princes  who  conquer  from  those  who  inherit 
an  empire.  Till  the  last  period  of  the  Persian  mon- 
archy, his  code  of  laws  waa  respected  ss  the  ground- 
work of  their  civil  and  religious  policy.  Artaxeriee 
bequeathed  bis  new  empire,  and  bis  ambitious  designs 
against  the  Romans,  to  Sapor,  a  son  not  unr  orthy  of 
his  peat  father ;  but  those  designs  were  too  extensive 
for  the  power  of  Persia,  aad  served  only  to  inrolra 
both  nations  in  a  long  series  of  destructive  wars  sad 
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reciprocal  calamities.  (GMon,  c.  8.)— Ths  subse- 
quent history  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sananidae  will  be 
found  detailed  in  part  Tinder  tbe  article*  Sapor,  Cbos- 
roes,  dec. 

6.  Remarks  en  the  CoiutiruMpn  of  the  Perrum  Em- 
pire tn  the  time  oj  Doriut. 

Cyrus  and  Cambyses  bad  conquered  nations :  Da- 
has  was  tbe  true  founder  of  tbe  Persian  state.  Tbe 
dominions  of  his  predecessors  were  a  mass  of  coun- 
tries only  united  by  their  subjection  to  tbe  will  of  a 
common  ruler,  which  expressed  itself  by  arbitrary  and 
irregular  exactions.  Darius  first  organised  them  into 
an  empire,  where  every  member  felt  its  place  and  knew 
its  functions.  His  realm  stretched  from  tbe  iEgean 
to  tbe  Indus,  from  tbe  steppes  of  Scythia  to  tbe  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile.  He  divided  this  vast  tract  into  SO 
satrapies  or  provinces,  and  appointed  tbe  tribute  which 
each  was  to  pay  to  tbe  royal  treasury,  and  the  propor- 
tion in  which  they  were  to  supply  provisions  for  tbe 
army  and  for  the  lung's  household.  A  high  road,  on 
which  distances  were  regularly  marked,  ana  spacious 
buildings  were  placed  at  convenient  intervals  to  re- 
ceive all  who  travelled  in  tbe  king's  name,  connected 
the  western  coast  with  tbe  seat  of  government :  along 
this  road,  couriers  trained  to  extraordinary  speed  suc- 
cessively transmitted  the  king's  messages.  Tbe  sa- 
traps were  accountable  for  the  imposts  of  their  several 
provinces,  and  were  furnished  with  forces  sufficient  to 
carry  the  king's  pleasure  into  effect. — Compared  with 
the  rude  government  of  his  predecessors,  the  institu- 
tions of  Darius  were  wise  and  vigorous ;  in  them- 
selves, however,  unless  they  are  considered  as  founda- 
tions laid  for  a  structure  that  wsa  never  raised,  aa  out- 
lines that  were  never  filled  up,  they  were  weak  and 
barbs  rout.  He  had  done  little  more  than  cast  a  bridge 
■cross  the  chaos  over  which  he  ruled :  be  had  intro- 
duced no  real  uniformity  or  subordination  among  its 
elements.  Tbe  distribution  of  the  .provinces,  indeed, 
may  have  been  grounded  on  relations  which  we  do  not 
perceive,  and  may,  therefore,  have  been  less  capricious 
than  it  seems.  But  it  answered  scarcely  any  higher 
end  than  that  of  conveying  the  wealth  of  Asia  into  tbe 
soy-al  treasury,  and  the  satraps,  when  they  were  most 
faithful  and  assiduous  in  their  office,  were  really  no- 
thing more  than  farmers  of  the  revenue.  Their  ad- 
ministration waa  only  felt  in  the  burdens  they  imposed : 
in  every  other  respect  the  nations  tbey  governed  re- 
tained their  peculiar  lawa  aod  constitution.  Tbe  Per- 
sian empire  included  in  it  the  dominions  of  several 
raaaal  kings,  and  tbe  seats  of  fierce,  independent 
sordes,  who  preyed  on  its  more  peaceful  subjects  with 
mpunity.  In  this, however,  there  was  much  good  and 
:om  para  tively  little  mischief.  The  variety  of  institu- 
ions  comprehended  within  tbe  frame  of  the  monarchy, 
bough  tbey  were  suffered  to  stand,  not  from  any  en- 
mj-ged  policy,  but  because  it  would  have  been  difficult 
»r  dangerous  to  remove  them,  and  there  waa  nothing 
tetter  to  substitute  for  them,  did  not  impair,  but  rather 
ncreased  its  strength ;  and  tbe  independence  of  a  few 
raid  tribes  was  more  a  symptom  than  a  cause  of  weak- 
less.  Tbe  worst  evil  arose  from  the  constitution  of 
be  satrapies  themselves.  Tbe  provinces  were  taxed 
tot  only  for  tbe  supply  of  tbe  royal  army  and  bouse- 
>s>ld,  but  also  for  the  support  of  their  governors,  each 
if  whom  had  a  standing  force  in  his  pay,  and  of  whom 
on~)e  kept  up  a  court  rivalling  in  magnificence  that  of 
be  king  himself.  Tbe  province  of  Babylon,  besides 
im  regular  tribute  and  the  fixed  revenue  of  its  satmp, 
rkaich  waa  equal  to  that  of  a  modern  European  prince 
f  tbe  first  rank,  defrayed  tbe  coat  of  a  stud  and  a 
.anting  equipage  for  his  private  nee,  such  as  no  Eu- 
ropean prince  was  ever  able  to  maintain.  Four  large 
milage*  were  .charged  with  the  nourishment  of  his  In- 
iaan  dogs,  aod  exempted  from  all  other  taxes.  It  must, 
0«vever,  be  observed,  that  when  an  extraordinary  bur- 


den was  thus  laid  on  a  particular  district,  the  testes' 
the  province  waa  not  relieved,  but  tbe  more  hesvihr 
loaded.  When  the  king  granted  the  revenues  of  whose 
cities  to  •  wife  or  a  favourite,  he  did  not  give  op  any 
portion  of  his  own  does;  and  the  discharge  of  ail 
these  slated  exactioua  did  not  secure  bis  subjects  from 
the  arbitrary  demands  of  the  satraps  and  their  officers. 
If  the  people  suffered  from  the  establishment  of  these 
mighty  viceroys,  their  greatness  waa  not  leas  injurious 
to  the  strength  of  the  stale  and  tbe  power  of  the  sov- 
ereign. As  the  whole  authority,  civil  and  military,  in 
each  province  was  lodged  in  the  bauds  of  tbe  satrap, 
be  could  wield  it  at  bis  pleasure  without  any  cheek 
from  within  ;  and  if  he  were  unwilling  to  resign  it,  it 
was  not  always  easy  to  wrest  it  from  him.  The  great- 
er his  distance  from  tbe  court,  the  nearer  he  approach- 
ed to  the  condition*  of  an  independent  and  absolute 
prince-  He  waa  seldom,  indeed,  tempted  to  throw  oj* 
bis  nominal  allegiance,  which  be  found  more  useful 
than  burdensome,  or  to  withheld  the  tribute  which  he 
had  only  the  taak  of  collecting ;  but  he  might  often 
safely  refuse  any  other  services,  and  defy  or  elude  the 
king's  commands  with  impunity :  and  least  of  all  waa 
be  subject  to  control  in  any  acts  of  rapacity  or  oppres- 
sion committed  in  his  legitimate  government.  Xeoe- 
pbon,  indeed,  in  his  romance,  represents  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy  as  having  .provided  •gainst  this  end 
by  •  wise  division  of  power.  (Cur«p.,  8,  *.)— Cyrus 
is  there  said  to  have  appointed  that  tbe  commanders 
of  the  fortresses  and  of  the  regular  troops  in  each  proav 
ince  should  be  independent  of  the  satrap,  and  ehnuat 
receive  their  orders  immediately  6am  court ;  and  a 
modern  author  finds  traces  of  this  system  in  the  nar- 
rative of  Herodotus  himself.  (JJetren,  Jdses,  vol.  i, 
pt.  J ,  p.  403.) — But  it  aeeme  clear,  that  if  the  canquor- 
or  designed  to  establish  such  a  balance  of  power,  it 
wss  neglected  by  his  successors,  aod  that  the  satraps 
engrossed  every  branch  of  authority  within  their  re- 
spective governments.  Thus  the  huge  frame  of  the 
Persian  empire  was  disjointed  and  unwieldy  ;  and  the 
spirit  thst  .pervaded  it  wtsss  feeble  as  its  organisation 
wss  imperfect.  Tbe  Persians,  when  .they  overthrew 
the  Medes,  adapted  their  -lams,  religion,  end  manners ; 
their  own,  though  they  may  have  resembled  them  » 
their  principal  features,  were  certainly  more  simple, 
sad  better  fitted  te  a  oonqueringpeople.  The  religion, 
of  tbe  two  nations  waa  probably  derived  from  a  com- 
mon source  ;  but  before  the  Persian  conquest  it  ao- 
■pears  to  have  undergone  an  important  change  in  we 
reformation  ascribed  to  Zoroaster.  In  what  point*  hi* 
doctrine  may  have  differed  from  those  of  the  preceding 
period  is  an  obscure  question ;  <but  it  seems  certain 
that  the  code  of  sacred  laws  which  he  introduced, 
founded,  or  st  least  enlarged,  the  authority  and  influ- 
ence of  tbe  Magian  caste.  Its  memhem  became  the 
keepers  and  expounders  of  tbe  holy  books,  tbe  tesoa- 
ers  aod  counsellors  of  the  king,  the  oracles  from  whom 
be  learned  die-divine  will  and  the  ojerets-of  fouinty, 
the  .mediators  who  obtained  -for  him  tbe  favour  of  heav- 
en, or  propitiated  its  anger.  How  seen  tbe  tenets  of 
their  theology  may  have  been  introduced  into  Penh), 
is  not  clear :  nut,  as  they  were  a  Median  tribe,  it  is 
only  with  the  union  of  the  two  nations  under  Cyrus 
that  they  can  have  began- to  occupy  tbe  station  which 
we  bad  them  .filling  at  the  Persian  court.  If  the  re- 
ligion of  Zoroaster  wss  originally  pure  and  sublime, 
it  speedily  degenerated,  and  allied  itself  to  many  very 
gross  and  hideous  forms  of  superstition :  and  if  st* 
were  to  judge  of  its  tendency  by  the  prscUce  of  its 
votaries,  we  should  be  led  to  think  of  it  aaere  hatshty 
or  more  lightly  than  it  may  probably  have  deserved. 
The  court  manners  were  equally  marked  by  luxury  asai 
cruelty:  by  luxury  refined  till  it  had  killed  all  natural 
enjoyment,  -and  by  cruelly  tanned  -to  the  most  loath 
seme  excesses  that  perverted  ingenuity  ceold  suggest. 
It  is  above  all  the  atrocious  barbarity  of  the  mmm 
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that  ttli  the  Persisn  chronicle*  with  their  moet  horrid 
stories :  end  we  learn  from  the  tuna  sources  the  dread- 
ful depravity  of  their  character,  and  the  vaet  extent  of 
their  influence.  Cramped  by  the  rigid  form*  of  a 
pompous  and  wearisome  ceremonial,  •orroiroded  by 
the  ministers  of  their  artificial  want*,  and  guarded  from 
every  breath  of  truth  and  freedom,  the  successors  of 
Cyrus  must  have  been  more  than  men  if  they  had  not 
become  toe  slaves  of  their  priests,  their  eunuchs,  and 
their  wives.  The  contagion  of  these  vices  undoubt- 
edly spread  through  the  nation:  the  Persians  were 
most  exposed  to  it,  as  they  were  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  court.  Yet  there  is  no  difficul- 
ty in  conceiving  (hat,  long  after  the  people  bad  lost 
the  original  purity  and  simplicity  of  their  manners,  the 
noble  youth  of  Persia  may  have  been  still  educated  in 
the  severe  discipline  of  their  ancestors,  which  is  rep* 
resented  as  nearly  resembling  the  Spartan.  They  may 
have  been  accustomed  to  spare  diet  and  hard  tod,  and 
trained  to  the  use  of  horses  and  arm*.  These  exer- 
cises do  not  create  end  are  not  sufficient  to  keep  alive 
the  warlike  spirit  of  a  nation,  any  more  than  rulers  and 
precepts  to  form  its  moral  character.  The  Persian 
youth  may  still  have  been  used  to  repeat  the  praises 
of  truth  and  justice  from  their  childhood,  in  the  later 
period  of  their  history,  as  they  had  when  Cyrus  up- 
braided the  Greek*  with  their  artifice*  and  Hea:  and 
yet  in  their  riper  year*  they  might  surpass  them,  as  at 
Cunaxa,  in  falsehood  and  cunning,  as  much  aa  they 
were  below  them  in  skill  and  courage.  Gradually, 
however,  the  ancient  discipline  either  became  wholly 
obsolete  or  degenerated  into  empty  forma ;  and  the 
nation  sank  into  that  state  of  utter  corruption  and  im- 
becility which  Xenophon,  or,  rather,  the  author  of  the 
chapter  that  conclude*  his  historical  romance,  baa 
painted,  not  from  imagination,  but  from  the  very  life. 
—iTktrlwaWs  Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  186;  tern.) 

PirsIods  Sinus,  a  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  on  the 
coast  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  now  called  the  Portion 
OM. 

Passu,  or  Passu  Paopia,  the  original  province  of 
the  Persians.    (Yii.  Persia.) 

Paasios,  or  Aoxus  Psasios  Plaoods,  a  Roman  sat- 
irist, wss  born  at  VoIaterns,'a  town  of  Etruris,  about 
the  SOth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.D.  34.  He 
was  of  equestrian  rank.  He  lost  hi*  father  at  the  age 
of  six  years,  and  his  mother,  Fulvia  Sisenna,  married 
a  second  time,  but  the  stepfather  whom  she  gave  her 
eon  lived  only  a  short  period.  Peraiu*  appears  to  have 
shown  towards  his  mother  the  strongest  filial  affection. 
He  waa  trained  at  Vols  terns  till  hi*  twelfth  year,  and 
he  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  where  be  studied  gram- 
mar under  Rhemnius  Palmmon,  and  rhetoric  under  Vir- 
ginius  Flaccos.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  became  a 
pupil  of  Annstus  Comutns,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  who 
had  coma  from  Leptia  in  Africa  to  settle  at  Rome. 
Lucan,  the  poet,  was  his  fellow-disciple  in  the  school 
of  Comutus.  Peraiua  and  Comutus  were  bound  to 
each  other  by  feelings  more  like  those  of  father  and 
eon,  than  such  ss  usually  subsist  between  preceptor 
and  scholar.  Thia  friendship  continued  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  death  of  Peraiua,  which  took  place  in 
his  28th  or  30th  year.  The  poet  bequeathed  hie  books 
and  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Comutus,  who,  however, 
declined  to  receive  the  latter,  and  gave  it  op  to  the 
sisters  of  Persius.  The  materials  for  a  life  of  Per- 
sius are  scanty,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show  him 
in  a  very  favourable  light.  Amid  prevailing  corrup- 
tion, he  maintained  a  high  moral  character.  He  con- 
sistently spoiled  his  principles  as  a  Stoic  to  the  pur- 
poses of  self-discipline.  His  acquaintance  with  men 
and  things  waa  the  result  of  private  study  more  than 
of  actual  converse  with  the  world,  so  that,  as  his  wri- 
tings testify,  he  viewed  human  life  as  be  thought  it 
should  be,  rather  than  aa  it  really  waa.  Different  opin- 
ions are  formed  of  Persia*  as  a  satirical  poet.  Quia- 
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tilian  and  Martial,  with  some  of  the  early  Ckrisun 
writers,  bear  a  high  testimony  to  bis  merits,  at  so  Un- 
wise several  modern  critics.    Others  consider  him  tot 
worth  reading.    Gifford,  who  studied  him  thoroBghrj, 
says,  among  many  eulogies  of  him,  "  His  life  mi;  be 
contemplated  with  unabated  pleasure ;  the  virtue  ht 
recommends  he  practised  in  the  fullest  extent ;  and,  at 
an  age  when  few  have  acquired  a  determinate  charac- 
ter, be  left  behind  him  an  established  repntstion  fa- 
genius,  learning,  and  worth." — The  works  of  Persiaa 
consist  of  six  satires,  with  a  prologue.  The  metre  of 
the  latter  ia  of  the  kind  called  Cboliambic  (lams  Iam- 
bic), being  an  Iambic  trimeter,  with  a  spondee  in  tit 
sixth  place  instead  of  an  iambns.    The  Satires  conuii 
altogether  only  660  hexameters ;  and  in  some  mum- 
se riots  they  are  given  as  one  continuous  work.  Wbeur 
er  Persius  wrote  more  thsn  we  now  possess,  as  1st 
author  of  his  life  attributed  to  Suetonius  affirms,  we 
know  not ;  but  since  Quintilian  sod  Martial  apeak  of 
his  claims  to  distinction,  though  he  left  "  only  as 
book,"  we  should  conclude  that  no  other  products* 
of  his  waa  known  in  their  time.    The  chief  defect  of 
Persius  is  an  affected  obscurity  of  style,  which  is  at 
great  and  so  general  that  there  are  few  scholars  was 
read  these  performances  for  the  first  time,  whose  prog- 
ress is  not  arrested  at  almost  every  line  by  tome  diffr 
culty  that  present*  itself.    It  has  been  conjecture!, 
and  not  without  some  show  of  reason,  that  one  of  ua 
cause*  of  the  great  obscurity  of  Persius  is  the  cauua 
with  which  he  constantly  conceals  his  attacks  opsj 
Nero.    The  scholisst,  moreover,  expressly  states,  nil 
regard  to  several  verses  of  the  poet,  that  they  ma 
intended  for  the  emperor.    Thia  may  be  a  snfhciea 
apology  for  Persius  as  far  aa  Nero  ia  concerned  ;  k* 
why  allow  the  same  obscurity  to  pervade  the  rest  sf 
hi*  poem  1    The  Satire*  of  Peraiu*  would,  in  fact,  fc 
absolutely  unintelligible  for  ua,  if  we  had  not  the  «• 
hours  of  an  ancient  scholiast,  or,  rather,  a  coUecun 
of  extract*  from  several  scholiasts,  to  guide  as ;  sri 
even  with  this  aid  we  are  frequently  unable  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  the  satirist.    The  eonclutia 
seems  irresistible,  that  much  of  thia  obscurity  is  oval 
to  the  peculiar  character  of  tho  poet's  mind,  to  bis » 
fee  ted  conciseness,  and  to  the  abow  of  erudition  wbek 
be  is  so  fond  of  exhibiting.    Some  critics,  who  con- 
demn the  negligent  style  of  Horace,  give  the  prefs> 
enee  to  Persius  aa  a  satirist  on  account  of  the  greua 
harmony  of  his  hexameters.    Melody  of  diction,  bo» 
ever,  cannot  compensate  for  the  want  of  perspicuity; 
besides,  the  style  of  Horace,  in  his  satires,  is  porpoos 
ly  made  to  approximate  to  that  of  familiar  life.  1' 
must  appear  surprising  that  Peraiua  ia  so  reserted  re 
specting  the  gross  vices  and  immorality  of  the  sp  a 
which  he  lived.    The  best  way  of  accounting  for  lbs 
ia  to  ascribe  it  to  the  retired  life  led  by  the  yoouVs! 
poet  in  the  bosom  of  a  vinuona  family,  and  his  conse- 
quent want  of  experience  in  the  excesses  of  the  dir. 
The  beat  editions  of  Persius  are,  that  of  Isaac  Cant- 
bon,  revised  by  his  son  Meric,  Land.,  1647,  4  to ;  Bond, 
Norib.,  1631,  8vo ;  Koenig,  Gift.,  1803,  8vo.  ini 
also  with  Rupert's  edition  of  Juvenal,  GUxg  ■  185S. 

P*RTfmx,  Publius  Helvius,  a  Roman  emperor  af- 
ter the  death  of  Commodua,  was  born  about  A.D.  lid 
at  Villa  Mania,  near  Alba  Pompeia.  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tsnarus,  in  the  modem  Piedmont.  His  fatbet 
waa  a  freed  man,  who  dealt  in  charcoal,  an  important 
article  of  fuel  in  Italy  even  at  the  present  day.  Bo 
received  from  hi*  parent  a  good  education,  and  wa 
placed  by  him  under  the  tuition  of  Sulpicius  Apott- 
naris,  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned by  Anlua  Gellios.  Pertinax  became  a  proficient 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages ;  and,  after  the 
death  of  his  master,  he  taught  grammar  himself.  Boi, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  small  profits  of  his  profes- 
sion, be  entered  the  army ;  and,  being  assisted  by  the 
interest  of  LoUianus  Antus,  a  mas  of  consular  fiuw 
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if,  and  bis  fatber'a  patron**,  he  mi  promoted  to  • 
command.  He  mi  sent  to  Syria  at  the  heed  of  a  co- 
hort, and  eerved  with  distinction  against  the  Parthiane, 
under  L.  Vena,  the  colleague  of  Marcoa  Aureliua. 
He  wee  afterward  sent  to  Britain,  where  be  remained 
for  some  time.  He  subsequently  eerred  in  Mania, 
Germany,  and  Dacia,  but,  upon  some  suspicion  of  his 
fdeiity,  he  was  recalled  by  Marcos  Aarelina.  Having 
cleared  himself,  he  was  made  orator,  and  commander 
of  the  first  legion,  and  obtained  the  rank  of  senator. 
Being  sent  to  Rhatia  and  Bforicum,  he  drove  away  the 
hostile  German  tribes.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the 
ooaiiiilalc,  and  he  publicly  received  the  praise  of  Mar- 
kurelrue,  in  the  senate  and  in  the  camp, 


eua  Aurelrue,  in .  the  senate  and  in  the  camp,  for  bis 
distinguished  services.    In  Syria  he  assisted  in  : 
pressing  the  revolt  of  Avitus  Caaaiue.    He  was  next 
removed  to  the  command  of  the  legions  on  the  Dan- 
ube, and  was  made  governor  of  Mania  and  Dacia,  and 
afterward  returned  to  Syria  as  governor,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  death  of  Marcus.    Capitolinus  says, 
that  hie  conduct  was  irreprehenaible  till  the  time  of  his 
Syrian  government,  when  he  enriched  himself,  and  his 
eoodoct  became  the  subject  of  popular  censure.  On 
bis  return  to  Rome,  he  was  banished  by  Pareunia,  the 
favourite  of  Com  modus,  to  bis  native  country,  Ligu- 
ria.    Here  he  adorned  Villa  Martis  with  sumptuous 
bntMings,  m  the  midst  of  which,  however,  he  left  his 
humble,  paternal  cottage  untouched.    He  remained 
three  years  in  Liguria.    After  the  death  of  Pareunia, 
Commodns  commissioned  him  to  proceed  to  Britain, 
whore  the  licentiousness  of  the  troops  had  degenerated 
into  mutiny.    On  his  arrival,  the  soldiers  wished  to  sa- 
lute him  aa  emperor,  and  were  with  difficulty  prevent- 
ed by  Pertinax,  who  seems  to  have  found  the  disci- 
pline of  the  legions  in  a  moat  deplorable  elate.  One  of 
the  legions  revolted  against  him  ;  and,  in  trying  to  re- 
press the  revolt,  he  was  wounded  and  left  among  the 
dead.    On  his  recovery  be  punished  the  mutineers, 
and  solicited  the  emperor  for  his  recall,  as  his  attempts 
at  restoring  discipline  had  rendered  him  ebnoxioue  to 
the  army.    He  waa  then  sent  as  proconsul  to  Africa; 
and  was  afterward  made  prefect  of  Rome,  in  which  of- 
fice be  showed  much  moderation  and  humanity.  Af- 
ter the  murder  of  Commodns,  two  of  the  conspirators, 
Lastus  and  Electus,  went  to  Pertinax  and  offered  him 
torn  empire,  which  the  latter  at  first  refused,  but  after- 
ward accepted,  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 
eamiate  on  the  night  previous  to  the  first  of  January, 
A-D.  103.    In  the  speech  which  Pertinax  delivered 
os  the  occasion,  be  said  something  complimentary  to 
Iasetns,  to  whom  he  owed  the  empire,  on  Which  Q. 
Soeioa  Palco,  one  of  the  consuls,  observed,  that  it  waa 
essay  to  foresee  what  kind  of  an  emperor  he  would 
make,  if  he  allowed  the  miniatem  of  the  atrocities  of 
Commodus  to  retain  their  places.    Pertinax  mildly  re- 
plied, "  You  are  but  a  young  consul,  and  do  not  yet 
know  the  necessity  of  forgiving.   These  men  have 
obeyed  the  orders  of  their  master  Commodus,  but  they 
did  it  reluctantly,  aa  they  have  shown  whenever  they 
had  an  opportunity."    He  then  repaired  to  toe  impe- 
rial palace,  where  he  gave  a  banquet  to  the  magistrates 
and  principal  senator*,  according  to  ancient  custom. 
The  historian  Dio  Cassius  waa  one  of  the  guests. 
I*wrtin*x  recalled  those  who  had  been  exiled  for  trea- 
son under  Commodus,  and  cleared  from  obloquy  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  been  unjustly  put  to  death. 
Bo*  b>s  attempts  to  restore  discipline  in  die  army  alien- 
stmri  the  affections  of  toe  soldiers,  who  had  been  ac- 
Btratomed  to  license  during  the  reign  of  Commodus. 
«.«  he  found  the  treasury  empty,  he  sold  the  statues, 
xse  |"  Ute.  and  all  the  valuable  objects  amassed  by  his 
»s»«i"ceaeor.   By  this  means  he  collected  money  to 
t»y  the  pnatorisns,  and  to  make  the  usual  gifts  to  the 
tejople  of  Rome.    He  publicly  declared  that  he  would 
ji_  triTri  no  legacies  or  inheritance  from  any  one,  and 
sBbeUabed  several  taxes  and  tolls  which  had  been 
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imposed  by  Commodns.  Pertinax  was  cherished  oy 
the  senate  and  people  ;  but  the  turbulent  praetorians, 
secretly  encouraged  by  the -traitor  Letus,  conspired 
against  the  new  emperor.  After  offering  the  empire 
to  several  persons,  they  went  to  the  palace  three  hun- 
dred in  number.  The  friends  of  Pertinax  urged  him 
to  conceal  himself  until  the  storm  had  passed  ;  but  the 
emperor  said  that  such  conduct  would  be  unworthy  of 
his  rank  ;  and  be  appeared  before  the  mutineers,  and 
.  calmly  remonstrated  with  them  upon  the  guilt  of  their 
attempt  His  words  were  making  an  impression  upon 
them,  when  one  of  the  soldiers,  a  German  by  birth, 
threw  his  spear  at  him,  and  wounded  him  in  the  breast. 
Pertinax  then  covered  hie  face,  and,  praying  the  goda 
to  avenge  his  murder,  was  slain  by  the  other  soldiers. 
Electus  alone  defended  him  aa  long  sa  be  could,  and 
was  killed  with  him.  The  soldiers  out  off  the  bead  of 
Pertinax  and  carried  it  into  their  camp,  and  then  pot 
up  the  empire  at  auction,  offering  it  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. It  was  purchased  by  Didiua  Julianua.  Pertinax 
was  67  years  of  age,  and  had  reigned  87  days.  (C 
itel.,  Vit.  Pert— Die  Cats.,  73,  l.—Encycl.  Un 
Knowl.,  vol.  17,  p.  509.) 

Pteosii,  now  Perugia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
distinguished  citiee  of  Etruria,  situate  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Lac  us  Traaymenus,  or  Logo  da 
Perugia.  The  era  of  its  foundation  long  preceded 
that  of  Rome,  though  the  precise  period  cannot  be  as- 
certained with  certainty.  In  conjunction  with  the 
other  Etrurian  states,  it  long  resisted  the  Roman  arms, 
but,  when  reduced,  it  became  a  powerful  and  wealthy 
ally.  It  waa  a  Roman  colony  about  709  A.U.C., 
under  the  consulship  of  C.  Vibius  Panes ;  and,  some 
yean  after,  sustained  a  memorable  siege,  in  which  An- 
tony held  out  against  Oetavius  Cesar,  but  waa  at  last 
forced  by  famine  to  surrender.  On  this  occasion, 
many  of  the  Peruaians  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
city  waa  accidentally  burned ;  a  madman  having  sat 
fire  to  his  own  house,  a  general  conflagration  ensued. 
(Appian,  Bell.  Civ.,  6,  49.— Compare  VtUj  Paterc., 
8,  74.— fTorus,  4,  5.— Suet.,  Vit.  Aig~,  96.)  Pe- 
ruaia  appears,  however,  to  have  risen-  again  from  its 
ruins,  according  to  Appian  and  Dio  Caasius  (48,  16)  j 
and  under  the  Emperor  Justinian  we  find  it  main- 
taining a  succeasful  aiege  against  the  Ootha.  (Cra- 
mer's Ancient  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  819.) 
PsacENNlua.  Vid.  Niger. 
PaeeiNUs  (gen.  -units ;  in  Greek  UtooivoCc,  gen. 
-oivrof),  a  city  of  Galatia,  on  the  river  Sangariua,  and 
near  the  western  confines,  according  to  D'AnviUe's 
map.  It  waa  of  very  early  origin,  but  chiefly  famous 
on  account  of  the  worship  of  Cybsle.  Strata  eaya, 
that  Mount  Dindymua  (whence  aba  was  named  Din 
dymene)  rose  above  the  town.  So  great  waa  the 
fame  of  the  shrine  and  statue  of  the  goddess,  that  the 
Romans,  enjoined,  aa  it  la  aaid,  by  the  Sibylline  books, 
cauaed  the  latter  to  be  conveyed  to  Rome,  aince  the 
safety  of  the  state  wss  declared  to  depend  on  its  re- 
moval to  Italy.  A  apecial  embsesy  waa  aent  to  King 
Attains,  to  request  his  assistance  on  this  occasion : 
this  sovereign  received  the  Roman  deputies  with  great 
kindness  and  hospitality,  snd,  having  conveyed  them 
to  Peaainoa,  obtained  for  them  permission  to  remove 
the  statue  of  the  mother  of  the  goda,  which  waa  no 
thing  else  but  a  great  atone.  On  its  arrival  at  Rome, 
it  waa  received  with  great  pomp  and  ceremony  by  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  beaded  by  Seipio  Naaioa, 
who  had  been  selected  for  this  office  by  the  national 
voice  aa  the  beat  citizen,  according  to  the  injunction 
of  the  Pythian  oracle.  This  took  place  in  the  year 
647  U.C.,  near  the  cloee  of  the  eecond  Prrnie  war 
(Lie.,  89, 10,  uqq.—Strah.,  667.)  Stephanas  of  By- 
zantium affirms,  that  Pessinns  originally  bore  the  nam* 
of  Arabysa,  when  the  district  in  which  it  stood  be- 
longed  to  the  Caneones;  but  be  doee  not  mention 
from  what  author  be  derives  this  information.  (Stepk. 
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%x.,  i.  *.  'Aputvfr.)  Berodien  cud  Amnrisene  give 
.•■none  derivation!  of  the  name  of  FseauMts,  which  are 
not  worth  repealing.  (/Tares'.,  1,  11. — Amman.  Mar- 
tell,  83, 92.— Compare  Sleph.  Byt.,  *.«.  JUantfif.) 
It  woo  Id  Mem  that  the  inhabitant!  of  Peesinos,  after 
parting  with  the  image  of  their  goddess  to  the  Ro- 
•nana,  had  still  another  one  in  (tore,  for  we  learn  from 
Liry,  that  the  werahip  of  Cybele  waa  aiill  observed  in 
thia  city  after  ila  occupation  by  the  Gaota,  ainoe  the 
prieaia-of  the  goddess  are  aaid  to  have  aenl  a  depats- 
etou  to  the  army  of  Manliua,  when  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sanga/ius.  (Livy,  38,  W.)  Pelybiua  menliona  the 
names  of  the  individual!  who  then  preened  over  the 
erorahip  and  temple  of  Cybele.  (Polyb.,  firagm  ,  90, 
4.)  In  the  fourth  century,  also,  the  Emperor  Julian 
tamed  away  from  hta  line  of  march  sgainat  the  Per- 
sians, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  shrine  (Xmm. 
eVcrceU.,  S3,  ».)— PeeainiM  was  toe  chief  eity  of  the 
Toliatoboii,  who  settled  in  thia  part  of  the  country, 
and,  according  to  Strabo'a  account,  waa  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  It  sank  in  importance  under  the 
Romans ;  and  although  Constantino  the  Great,  in  hie 
new  arrangement  of  the  provinces,  made  Pessinus  toe 
capita!  of  Western  Galeus  (Golatie.  SoUUane. — Hitr- 
atltt,  p.  697),  yet  the  eity  gradually  disappeared  from 
notice  after  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  century. — 
(treat  uncertainly  eiists  with  regard  to  the  site  of  thia 
place,  since  ita  ruins  have  not  been  explored  by  any 
Modern  traveller.  From  the  Antoaine  Itinerary  we 
know  that  It  was  ninety-three  miles  from  Aneyra,  with 
which  it  communicated  through  Germa,  Vindia,  and 
Papirie.  Germa,  the  first  of  these  stations,  is  known 
to  answer  to  Yerma,  on  the  modem  road  leading  from 
Mtki-tker  to  Aneyra :  the  Itinerary  wooM  load  ue  to 
place  it  aixteen  milea  from  that  aite,  towards  the  San- 
garias.  The  Table  Itinerary,  on  the  other  hand,  gives 
a  route  from  Boryhsum  to  Pessinus,  by  Midaram  and 
f  ricemia,  and  allows  seventy-seven  miles  for  the  whole 
distance.  But  the  road  from  Doryhsnm  to  Aneyra 
did  not  pass  by  Pessinus,  bat  by  Archelatum  and  Gor- 
an, aa  appears  from  another  rente  in  the  Antenine 
Itinerary  (p.  90S),  so  that  it  is  evident  that  Pessiiras 
eon  Id  not  have  been  situated  where  Colonel  Leake 
woahl  place  it,  beyond  Jnliopolie,  or  Gordium,  on  the 
right  bank  of  theSangsrius,  and  near  its  junction  with 
the  Hierus,  aa  it  would  then  have  been  exactly  on  the 
road  to  Aneyra,  and  auch  a  route  aa  that  by  Germa 
would  never  have  been  given  in  the  Antonine  Itine- 
snry.  We  ought  therefore,  perhaps,  to  look  for  the 
mine  of  Peasima  net  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
BJangerius,  somewhere  inthe  great  angle  it  makes  be- 
tween its  junction  with  the  Yerma  end  the  Punek 
In  Lapie'e  map.  tho  ruins  of  Pessinua  are-  laid  down  in 
the  direction  which  we  have  juat  mentioned,  en  a  aite 
called  Kohl,  but  the  authority  for  thia  is  not  given. 
(Cramer' t  Aeia  Miner,  voi.  t,  p.  -M,  a***-.—  Lotto*, 
Vevr,  p.  88,  ieej.)— The  sample  of  Cybele  at  Pessi- 
aua,  as  also  ita  porticoes,  were  of  white  marble,  ami 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  grove.  The  city  waa  in- 
debted for  tbeae  decoration!  to 'the  kings  of  -Perga- 
anae.  The  priests  of  the  goddess  were  at  one  time 
high  in  rank  ind  dignity,  and  possessed  of  great  privi- 
lege! end  emolomente.    (Bitot  ,  MR.) 

Peril.!*,  I.  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the 
flroltii,  on  the  ooast  of  the  Tarentioe  Gulf,  and  to  the 
north  of  Crotona.  It  waa  fabled  to  have  been  setlfed 
by  Philoctelea  after  the  Trojan  war.  (Yirg.,  JEn,, 
8,  401.)  In  the  opinion  Of  the  most  judicious  and 
best  informed  topographers,  it  occupied  the  situation 
of  the  modem  Strmgeli.  (HoUten.,  at  Bttph.  Byz., 
p.  907. — Ronumdli,  vol.  I,  p.  808.)  Thia  amall  town, 
•f  whose  earlier  history  we  have  no  particulate,  gave 
«  striking  proof  of  its  fidelity  to  the  Romans  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  it  refused  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  the  other  Bruttian  cities  in  joining  the  Car- 
thaginians. In  consequence  of  litis  resolotioo,  it  waa 
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besieged  by  Hannibal,  and,  though  BMatisted  by  tat 
Kamaoa,  it  held  eat  until  reduced  Is  the  liaV  extra* 
ity  of  (a nunc;  nor  was  it  till  all  the  leather  in  tht 
town,  aa  well  es  the  bark  and  young  shooU  of  beta, 
and  the  graaa  in  the  ctxeets,  .had  bean  connimec  fit 
aubsietence,  that  they  at  length  eurreadsred.  (Kd. 
Smtere., 6,  «,-«£•».,  88,  30.)  Ptetsmy  inconectlj 
claaaea  Pntilia  with  taemlaad  towns  of  magna  Orach 
(p.  67),  and  Strahoi  confound!  it  with  the  Locum 
Petilia.  (Croawr  a  Ane.  boh/,  vol.  8,  p.  S8t.)-IL 
A  tews  ,  of  Lneania,  confounded  by  Stiabo  with  tht 
Bruttian  -Petiua.  It  ia  supposed  to  ham  been  liunal 
on  what  is  now  the  JfeeHc  dell*  Stella,  not  far  (net 
Pasetum.    (Cnmer>t  Anc.  Iteiy,  vol  2,  p.  368  ) 

Pernios,  «o  individual  at  Rome,  su mimed  Cap 
latinue.  Aocording  to  the  aoholiaata  on  Horace  (eat, 
1,4,94),  he  had  been  governor  of  the  Capitol.  Thy 
add,  that  he  waa  accused  of  having  stolen,  danog  h) 
otke,  a  gold  crown  cenaeemted  to  Jo  pilar,  and  (an, 
having  plead  hta -cause  in  peason,  he  waa  acquitted  ay 
the  judges  in  order  to  gratify  Angvstos,  with  whan 
he  wee  on  friendly  terms.  Heuee,  they  say,  aran  hi 
surname  of  'CafMimu.  One  -part,  at  least,  of  at 
story  ia  incorrect,  since  the  Cfttnlun  were  a  anna 
of  the  Petihan  family  long  befose  this.  (Compel 
VaUlemt,  Num.  Fem.  Kem,  vol.  S,  p.  3S%.)  Wat 
degree  of  credit  is  due  to  the  rest  of  the  nanaUni 
iefeard  to  say.  A  full  ox  am  mad  on  of  the  whale  pan 
ia  made  by  Wteknd  {ed  Mart.,  I.  «.). 

Pavwsraie,  a.  celebrated  sawoloaar.and  shiVwcaa 
of  Egypt.  He  wrote,  aeoordiag  to  Soidaa,  an  «**> 
legieal  work,  compiled  from  tt»«acred  books ;  ano> 
tiee  concerning  the  mysteries  e>f  the  Egyptians,  at 
(fibuaVM,  a.  ^-HHaay,  8,  «8.-Jsn>.,  8,  68A.-Aih- 
imhm,  8.  n.  114.— -Jeceie,  ad  AmtktL  Gr.,  ml.  lit 
8,  p.  tfO.— Stlmtu.,  d»  Aim.  Ctim.,  p.  66,  3MJ 
Pteleaty  everywhere  calls  him  'A^rnioj,  end  ana  tat 
he  end  Necepaue  weae  the  authors  i#r  *Ai/io*r»fadr 
*yvyiK<  *»'  of  the  aft  of  .eompntug  afenan 
muivitv  from  an  enomeration  of  "  clunaeleric  jam,* 
reference  being  also  bad  at  the  same  time  to  lac  sat 
tien  of  the  stats.   (Samaas.,  I.  c) 

'Pavaa,  I.  a  city  of  Arabia,  the  capital  of  the  m- 
Be*hwi,end  giving  name  .to  *be  division  of  thecsnao; 
celled  Arabia  Petnaa.   It  was  situate  m  short  dmua 
below  the  eeotbem  boundary  of  Palestine.  The** 
nary  form  of  the  name  is  Petra  (J)  JUros) ;  Joaepbst 
however,  in  some  places  gives  the  neuter  plonl  (« 
nerpo),  aod  msay  of  tsw^hnreo-fathem  tbe  feausa) 
pkiMl  Petra      lUtptu).    The  appellattoo  gives  * 
the  city  originated  in  the  poeniaar  aatare  of  Usoflr 
tien.    Itatood  onen  efovaasd  aaain,  aad  was  well  as- 
plied  with  foanuina  end  trees ;  but  all  around  ma 
raeii,  which  only  allowed  an  access  to  the  place  « 
one  side,  and  that  a  difficult  one.    Hence  the  nanest 
the  place,  from  neVpo,  -  a  rock."    The  eeamrr  b> 
yond  this,  especially  tewasns  the  bordem  of  Pafcsust, 
was  a  continued  sandy  waate.    According  to  Diew- 
rua  Siculoa  (Ml,  to),  there  waa  no  city  in  thia  (pa- 
ter in  the  time  of  Antigonaa,  bat  only  *  place  Misnew, 
fortified  by  nature,  and  supplied  with  annteroos  cava 
that  were  usad  as  dwellings.   Here,  anon  a  rock  (ha 
nwor  we'raof),  toe  Nabatbai  were  acc wtoarad  to  least 
their  families  ami  plunder  .wheaewer  they  went  on  to- 
Unt  expedition!,  and  thia aetsed  ibem.aa  a anangkoM. 
The  troops  of  Antagenus,  on  their  sodden  inroad  n*> 
the  ooontoy,  found  in  this  snot  a  laaje  qnantitr  « 
fmnkieeense  and  myrrh,  aad  elao  five  hondred  lalrta 
insHvar.   (Dmd.,U.)  Twauweoseaadmyrraahio 
that  they  carried  on  an  overland  taarfic  with  the  nsigb 
bourmg  communities,  and  it  is  to  us  is  aame  traffic  uat 
the  city  of  Petra  owed  in  origin.    AH  nnbaeaoeni  wit- 
ters speck  of  Petra  as  a  city,  and  an  important  plass 
of  trade.    Eckhel  gives  a  coin,  on  which  we  find  da 


inscription  'Adpwvs  atrpa  IbrrpbmXtc.  If 
be  genuine,  it  ahewi  thai  in  me  time  of  lbs 
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Hadrian,  Petra  not  only  belonged  to  *<e  JLa*  mi  <rw.y, 
out  bed  also  adopted  ihe  Dane  of  ita  ci.qiuror.  \JHe 
Out.,  68, 14.)  The  Syrians  (and  lb*.  Church  fcUers) 
sail  ibis  place  Mteiem  ('Pnaji)  which  also  denotes 
"  a  rack ;"  and  Arhfkcme  ('A|M*/y<o.~ Joaepkut,  Ant. 
Jud.,  4,  7).  Josephus  autea  that  Aaron  died  in  ita 
neighbourhood  ;  he  oalia  it  irttiu»  passage  Arte  (*Apaa ) 
by  contraction.  (Anr.  Jni,4,  4.)  St.  Jerome. makoa 
it  the  tune  with  ihe  Sola  of  Scripture  {2  Kingt,  14, 
V).  Traces  of  the  Syrian  name  remained  at  a  late 
period,  and  we.  find  the  place  mentioned. by  Abulfeda 
wider  (he  appellation  of  At  Hakim,  with  the  remark 
that  there  were  dwellings  here  cat  out  of  the  rock. 
D'Aoville  names  it  incorrectly  Kornk.  .  Pelta  aeems 
not  u>  ha?e  continued  a  place  of  trade  for  any  very  long 
time ;  at  least  Amiuanua  Marcellinus  is  .silent  re- 
specting it,  though  be  enumerates  .very  carefully  the 
important  places  in. this. region.  Pairs  by,  according 
to  Duodorus  (19,  108),  at  toe  distance  of  .300  stadia 
from  the  Dead  Sea;  and,. according  to  Slrabo  (778), 
three  or  four  days'  journey,  sx  from  twelve  to  sixteen 
geographical  miles  in  a  aoaubeni  direction  from  Jeri- 
cho.— The  remains  of  the  ancient  city  were  for  a  long 
time  undiscovered  by  modem  trweUess.  Burckhsrdt 
acid  Bane,  at  last,  discovered  them,  at  Waiy  Movua, 
in  1812,.  but  could  not  give  tbem  a  close  examination 
through  fear. of  the  Arabs.  In  1898,  two  French 
travellers,  De  la  Borde  and  Linent,  visited  the  spot, 
■and  gave  a  description  of  the  .rains;  bat  the  best  and 
fullest  .account  .is  that  afforded  by  the  pages  of  Mr 
Stephens,  who  waa  at  Petra  in  18.36.  (InctimU  of 
Travel,  vol.  S,  p.  80,  tUjq.—Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
6,  pi.  1,  p.  137,  3d  ad.)— II.  A  fortross  of  Macedo- 
nia, among  the  mountains  beyond  Jiihctkrn,  the  pos- 
session of  which  wss  disputed  by  the  Perrhaebi  of 
Tbesealy  and  the  kings  of  Macedonia.  .  (Xte.,  30,  36. 
— -Id.,  44,  S8.)   It  commanded  a  pses  which  led  to 

Pythian  in  Tbesssly  by  the  back  of  Olympus  III. 

A  fortress  on  Mount  Hsinvas.  (!•».,  40,  22.)— IV. 
A  Corruthian  borough  or  village,  .of  which  EStion,  die 
lather  of  Cypselua,  was  a  native.  (Hard.,  6.  91.) — 
V.  A  roc  fortress  in  Sogdiana.  taken  by  Alexander. 
(Quint.  Curt.,  7,  1 1 .)  It  was  alao  ealled  On  Pit**, 
probably  from  ita  being  seat  tbe. riser  Oxus. 

Parr  a**,  one  of  the  divisions  of  Arabia,  so  called, 
•ot,  aa  is  commonly  supposed,  from  ita  stony  or  rotky 
character  (rcrpa,  "  «  rack,"  "a  stone"),  but  from  its 
celebrated  emporium  Pair*.  (Kid.  Pelra.J.)  It  was 
bounded  on  the,  east  by  Arabia  Deserts,  on  the  west 
by  Egypt  and  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south  by  the 
Red  Sea,  which  here  divides  and  nine  north  in  two 
branches,  and  on  the  north  try  Palestine.  This  coun- 
try contained  the  southern  Edomites,  the  Amtlekites, 
the  Cuahites,  wbo  are  improperly  called  the  Ethiopi- 
ans, the  Hrrites,  dec.  Their  descendants  are  at  pres- 
ent known  by  the  general  name  of  Arabians ;  but  it  is 
of  consequence  to  notice  the  aneiant  inhabitants  aa  they 
•re  mentioned  m  the  text  of  Scripture.    (Kid.  Arabia.) 

Parraasa,  Marcus,  a  Koman  commander.  He  was 
Usmtcnant  to  the  consul  C.  Antontua,  end  was  intrust- 
ed by  the  latter,  who  feigned  indisposition,  with  the 
command  of  the  Roman  forces  against  the  army  of 
Catiline,  wbom  he  totally  defeated.  (&#.,  Bell.  Cat., 
e.  fi*»,  *eq)  Faithful  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  be 
became  one  of  Pompey's  lieutenaota  in  Spain  during 
the  civil  contest,  and  endeavoured,  in  conjunction  with 
Aframins,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  Ceasar  in  that  coun- 
try. They  ware  both,  however,  compelled  to  surren- 
der {Cat.,  Bell,  dr.,  1,  88,  arayO,  and  retired  afar 
this  to  Greece,  where  they Joined  the  .army  of  Poto- 
aey.  After  the  battle  of  PharaaUa.  Petreiua  fled  to 
Patrae,  where  Cato  afforded  him  an  asylum ;  and  be 
eaihwaquenlly  accompanied  Scipip  into  Africa.  Here 
•gain,  however,  the  defeat  at  Tbapsus disappointed  bis 
hopes,  and  he  fell,  according  to  Livy,  by  hia  own  band, 
after  having  performed  the  tame  tad  office  for  June, 


the  partner  of  Ua  flight.  (lie.,  Epit.,  114.)  A*, 
wording  to  Hirtins,  however,  Juba  and  Petreius  hav- 
ing agreed  to  die  by  each  others'  bands,  the  African 
prince  easily  killed  hia  Roman  friend,  who  waa  already 
.advanced  in  years ;  hut  having  attempted,  without  ef- 
fect, to  slay  hunself,  persuaded  one  of  bis  own  slaves  I* 
become  his  executioner.  (Mrtiiu,  Bell.  AJrie.,  c.  94. 
— Compare  Fiona,  4,  2,  68  —Apjnan,  Bell.  Cfe ,  2, 
lOO.—Stnee.,  *»«.,  7 —Id.,  de  Provid.,  2.) 

Pstsino*,  a  village  in  the  district  of  Sinuessa,  m 
Italy.    (Hot.,  E/ist.,  1,  5,  6.) 

PsTtocoair,  a  Gallic  tribe,  belonging  originally  t* 
Celtic  Gaul,  but  eubscquenlly  forming  part  of  Gallia 
Aquitawca,  when  tbia  last  waa  detached  from  Celtics. 
Their  territory  corresponded  to  the  modern  Pcrigeri, 
and  their  capital  Petrocorii  answers  to  the  present 
Perigneux.  Both  these  modern  names  retain  mani- 
fest traces  of  the  ancient  appellation.  (Com.,  B.  (?., 
7,  76. — Lemme,  '/sal.  Gtogr.  ed  Co*.,  *.  ».) 

PaTBomva,  Titus,  aumamed  Arbiter,  because  Mean 
had  named  him  Arbiter  titgantim.  He  waa  born,  ac- 
cording to  some  modern  scholars,  at  Maaailia  (Afar- 
teille)  or  somewhere  in  ita  vicinity,  of  a  good  family/, 
but  received  bis. education  at  Koran.  No  one  knew 
better  bow  to  unite  the  love  of  letters  with  the  moat 
unrestrained  desire  tor  pleasure.  His  portrait  has  been 
drawn  by  Tacitus  with  the  band  of  a  master.  Jt  hi  set 
be  confessed,  however,  that  the  Petronioa  of  Tacitus 
has  the  prenoroen  of  Caius,  pnd  the  Petroniusof  whom 
we  are  now  treating  that  of  Titus.  There  prevail*, 
indeed,  much  uncertainty  respecting  the  pnenomen  of 
Petronius ;  Pliny  (37,  7)  cells  the  Petroniue  of  Tac*. 
tue,  Titus  ;  while  the  scholiast  on  Juvenal  givea  hia 
the  name  of  Pu bliss. — We  will  here  insert  the  paav 
sage  of  the  historian  above  mentioned,  which  gives  an 
graphic  a  description  of  the  cos  racier  of  the  man; 
"  He  passed  his  day*  in  sleep,  and  his  nights  in  bus> 
oess  or  .pleasure.  Indolence  waa  at  once  bis  passicp 
•ad  hi*  road  to  fame.  What  others  did  by  vigour  at* 
industry,  be  accomplished  by  hia  love  of  pleasure  end. 
luxurious  ease.  Unlike  the  men  who  profess  to  *n- 
dersUnd  social  enjoyment,  and  ruin  their  fortunes,  he 
led  a  life  of  expense  without  profusion  ;  an  epicures 
yet  not  a. prodigal  j  addicted  to  bis  appetites,  but  with 
taste  and  judgment ;  a  refined  and  elegant  voluptuary. 
Gay  and  .airy  in  bis  conversation,  he  charmed  by  a  aea> 
taio  graceful  negligence,  the  more  engaging  aa  it  flow- 
ed from  the  natural  frankness  of  his  disposition.  With 
all  hia  delicacy  and  careless  ease,  be  showed  when  ha 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  and  afterward  in  the  year 
of  hia  consulship,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  softness  of 
manners  may  well  unite  in  the  same  person.  From 
his  public  station  be  returned  to  bis  usual  .gratifica- 
tions, fond  of  vice,  or  of  pleasures  that  bordered  upon 
it.  Hia  geyety  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
prince.  Being  in  favour  at  court,  and  cherished  as  the 
companion  of  Nero  in  «U  hia  select  parties,  be  was  al- 
lowed to  be  the  arbiter  of  taste  end  elegance.  With- 
out the  sanction  of  Petronius  nothing  was  exquisite, 
nothing  rare  or  delicious.  Hence  the  jealousy  of  Ti- 
gellinus,  who. dreaded  a  rival,  in  the  good  graces  of  the 


gelUnus,  who. dreaded  a  rival,  in  toe  good  graces  < 
emperor  almost  hia  equal,  in  the  science  of  hixusy 
bis  superior.  Tigelumie  determined  to  work  hia  down- 
fall, and  accordingly  addressed  himself  to  the  cruelty 
of  the  prince;  that  matter  passion  to  whish  all  other 
affection*  and  every  motive  were  sure  to  give  way/. 
He  charged  Pettoniue  with  having  livad  in  close  inti- 
macy with  8atvinua  the  coosprrator :  and,  to  give  col- 
our to  that  assent  ion,  he  bribed  a  slave  to  turn  mforra- 
ar  against  his  master.  The  rest  of  the  domestics  went 
loaded  with  icons.  Nor  waa  Petronius  suffered  h» 
make  his  defence.  Nero  at  that  time  happened  to  b* 
on  one  of  his  excursions  into  Campania.  Petronina 
had  followed  him  as  far  as  Cumsr,  but  wss  not  allow- 
ed to  proceed  farther  than  that  place.  He  seemed  ta 
linger  in  doubt  and  (ear.,  and  yet  he  was  not  in  a  bur 
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ry  to  leave  a  world  which  he  loved.  He  opened  hia 
veins  and  closed  them  again,  at  intervals  losing  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  then  binding  up  the  orifice,  as  hia 
own  inclinations  prompted.  He  conversed  daring  the 
whole  time  with  his  usual  gayety,  never  changing  his 
habitual  manner,  nor  talking  sentences  to  show  his 
contempt  of  death.  He  listened  to  bis  friends,  who 
endeavoured  to  entertain  him,  not  with  grave  discour- 
ses on  the  immortality  of  the  soul  or  the  moral  wisdom 
of  philosophers,  but  with  strains  of  poetry,  and  verses 
of  a  gay  and  natural  turn.  He  distributed  presents  to 
some  of  his  servant*,  and  ordered  others  to  be  chastised. 
He  walked  out  for  his  amusement,  and  even  lay  down 
to  sleep.  In  hia  last  scene  of  life  he  acted  with  such 
calm  tranquillity,  that  his  death,  though  an  act  of  ne- 
cessity, seemed  no  more  than  the  decline  of  nature. 
In  his  will,  be  scorned  to  follow  the  example  of  others, 
who,  like  himself,  died  under  the  tyrant's  stroke :  he 
neither  flattered  the  emperor,  nor  Tigellinus,  nor  any 
of  the  creatures  of  the  court ;  but  having  written,  under 
the  fictitious  names  of  profligate  men  and  women,  a  nar- 
rative of  Nero's  debauchery,  and  his  new  modes  of  vice, 
he  bad  the  spirit  to  send  to  the  emperor  the  tablets, 
sealed  with  his  own  seal,  which  be  took  care  to  break, 
that,  after  his  death,  it  might  not  be  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  sny  person  whatever."  ( Tacit** ,  Ann.,  16, 18, 
ttqq  ) — Some  critics  have  tbeught  that  the  Petronius 
to  whom  this  passage  refers  is  not  the  same  with  the 
author  of  the  work  mat  has  come  down  to  us,  entitled 
Satyricon.  Their  chief  argument  is,  that  the  work 
which,  according  to  Tacitus,  Petronius,  when  dying, 
caused  to  be  sent  to  Nero,  was  written  on  portable 
tablets  (codiciUi),  a  circumstance  that  militates  against 
the  idea  of  its  being  a  production  of  any  length.  It  is 
urged,  moreover,  that  the  accomplices  in  the  tyrant's 
debaucheries  and  crimes  were  named  in  the  work, 
whereas  the  actors  in  the  Satyricon  bear  fictitious 
names.  It  ia  evident,  indeed,  that  the  Satyricon  ia 
net  the  piece  of  which  Tacitus  makea  mention,  and 
that  Nero  caused  the  latter  to  be  destroyed ;  but  it 
would  seem  that  the  critics  who  advocate  this  opinion 
go  too  far  when  they  deny  also  the  identity  of  the  wri- 
ters. What  ia  there  to  prevent  our  supposing  that 
Petronius,  having  now  no  measure  to  keep  with  the 
world,  unused  himself  with  tracing  on  bis  testament- 
ary tablets  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  individuals, 
whose  general  manners  be  waa  content  with  depict* 
tag  in  his  larger  workl  Those  critics,  on  toe  other 
hsnd,  who  do  not  see  in  the  author  of  the  Satyricon 
the  friend  and  intimate  companion  of  Nero,  are  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  the  period  when  be  lived.  Some  car- 
ry him  up  as  high  as  the  era  of  Augustus,  while  others 
place  him  under  the  Antoninee,  or  even  in  the  fourth 
century.  Both  parties  ground  their  respective  argu- 
ments on  his  style.  The  former  discover  in  h  the 
purity  of  the  golden  age,  while  the  latter  find  it  mark- 
ed with  many  low  and  trivial  expressions,  and  with 
many  solecisms  that  indicate  tbe  decline  of  the  language. 
Without  wishing  to  throw  the  blame  of  some  of  these 
faults  on  the  manuscript  itself,  which  is  m  so  deplora- 
ble a  state  that  many  passages  remain  incapable  of  be- 
ing deciphered,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of  the 
commentators,  may  we  not  suppose  that  these  pretend- 
ed solecisms  have  been  purposely  pot  by  the  author  in 
the  mouths  of  individuals  of  the  lower  class,  and  that 
the  unusual  words  employed  by  him  only  appear  such 
to  us,  because  we  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  of 
debauchery  and  intoxication  among  the  Romans? — 
Some  critics,  surprised  that  Seneca  make*  no  mention 
of  Petronius,  think  that  this  silence  is  owing  to  the  cir- 
cumstance of  that  philosopher's  believing  himself  to  be 
alluded  to  in  the  following  lines  aimed  by  Petronius 
■gainst  the  Stoics  : 

"Ipri  qui  optica  traaueunf  tempera  tuna, 
Ntmmgqvam  nummu  wader*  verba  toUnt." 


PETRONIUS. 

If  it  were  certain,  aa  some  suppose,  that  Terenusmia 
Maurus  was  the  contemporary  of  Martial,  there  would 
remain  but  little  doubt  respecting  the  epoch  when  Pe- 
tronios  lived,  since  Terentianus  cites  him  once  under 
the  name  of  Arbiter,  and  another  time  under  that  of 
Petronius.  In  1770,  a  learned  Neapolitan,  Iguana, 
supported,  with  some  new  reasons,  the  opinion  thai  Pe- 
tronius lived  towards  the  end  of  the  era  of  the  Anto- 
nines. It  appears  more  than  probable,  he  maintain, 
that  the  Satyricon  waa  written  in  the  same  city  in  which 
the  scene  of  the  banquet  of  Trimalcion  ia  laid,  sal 
that  its  object  is  to  depict  the  manners  of  the  Nea- 
politans. Many  hellenisms  and  solecisms,  some  of 
which  still  remain  among  the  lower  orders  at  Naples, 
prove,  he  thinks,  that  Petronius  waa  either  born  m  Uat 
city,  or  received  hia  education  there.  As  to  the  peri- 
od in  which  be  lived,  be  indicates  it  himself,  according 
to  Ignarra,  in  the  44th,  67th,  and  76th  chapters,  ul 
elsewhere,  by  giving  to  the  city  of  Naples  the  title  sf 
colony;  or  in  speaking  of  the  colonial  magistrates.  Ig- 
narra then  proceeds  to  show  that  Naples  only  bean* 
a  Roman  colony  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Coa- 
modus.  Finally,  he  remarks  that  Petronius,  in  da 
76th  chapter,  makea  mention  of  the  mathematical 
Serapion,  who  lived  under  Caracalla,  as  appears  boa 
a  passage  in  Dio  Caasius  (78, 4).  Ignam  thinks  ust 
Petronius,  born  under  the  Antonines,  had,  by  a  careU 
study  of  good  models,  appropriated  to  binaaelf  much  at 
the  elegance  of  the  golden  age,  without  petting  entire- 
ly rid  of  the  corruption  of  that  in  which  he  nsppea- 
ed  to  live.  (De  PalaMra  Neapolitana,  Ac.,  p.  in, 
eeqq.)  Wyttenbach  appears  to  favour  the  opinion  of 
Ignarra,  in  some  of  its  features  (Bibl.  Crit.,  pt  S, » 
84,  uqq.) ;  but  many  arguments  might  be  cited  again* 
it. — Some  critics,  again,  have  thought  that  the  sator 
of  the  Satyricon  waa  not  called  Petronius,  but  that,  a 
the  treatise  on  the  art  of  cookery  waa  entitled  Ajiau, 
and  the  Disticha  Colo,  so  this  Menippean  Satire  sat 
been  styled  Petrous*  by  tbe  author :  this  opaus, 
however,  i*  altogether  untenable. — The  Ssnrrieoa  a* 
Petronius  ia  written  in  the  Varronian  or  Menippea 
style  of  satire.  We  have  merely  a  fragment  of  it,  a, 
to  apeak  more  correctly,  a  succession  of  ftagmeaa, 
which  some  lover  of  loose  and  indecent  reading  wools' 
seem  to  have  selected  from  tbe  work  in  the  nuddie 
ages,  for  it  is  said  that  tbe  Satyricon  existed  entire  a 
the  twelfth  century.  The  fragments  that  remain  fan 
so  many  episodes :  the  most  witty  of  these  is  the  wE 
known  history  of  the  Epbesian  Matron ;  but  tbe  long 
est,  and  the  one  most  descriptive  of  the  ntsnnen  a! 
tbe  day,  ia  the  Banquet  of  Trimalcion,  a  ridiculous  per 
sonage,  intended,  aa  some  think,  to  represent  tbe  Ea 
peror  Claudius.  This  fragment  waa  found  in  tbe  17a 
century  at  Trau  in  Dalmatia,  in  tbe  library  of  a  certaa 
Nicolaua  Cippiua,  and  waa  published  for  the  first  tine 
at  Padua,  in  1663.  It  gave  rise  to  a  very  warm  coo- 
test  among  the  scholars  of  the  day.  Adrian  de  Tak» 
and  Wageneeil  attacked  its  authenticity,  which  wis 
defended  in  its  turn  by  Petit,  the  celebrated  physical 
in  a  treatise  in  which  he  sssumed  the  name  of  Min- 
nas Ststileius.  The  manuscript  waa  sent  to  Rosas 
and  examined  by  some  of  the  first  critics  of  the  day. 
It  passed  after  thia  into  the  library  of  the  King  of 
France.  At  present  there  ia  no  doubt  as  to  its  ao- 
thenticity. — The  noise  which  this  discovery  made  a 
the  literary  world  induced  a  French  officer  named  A> 
dot  to  attempt  an  imposture,  which  did  not,  however, 
answer  his  hopes.  He  published,  in  1603,  at  Rotter- 
dam, a  pretended  Petronius,  complete  in  all  its  parts, 
which  he  said  bad  bean  sound  at  Belgrade,  ha  1688,  by 
a  certain  Dupin.  At  first,  some  members  of  tbe  acad- 
emies of  Nimes  and  Aries  suffered  themselves  to  hi 
imposed  upon  ;  the  fraud,  however,  waa  soon  discov- 
ered. We  maat  not  confound  with  thia  last-maatioo- 
ed  individual  a  Spaniard  named  Marchess,  who,  ia 
1800,  amused  himself  with  pcbfaabing  a  new  ftagmra 
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of  Petronius,  found,  according  to  him,  in  the  library 
at  St.  Gtll.   (Repertoire  it  Utter.  Ann.,  ToL  1,  p. 
139.) — A  poem  in  295  verses,  on  the  fall  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  forms  a  fine  episode  to  the  Satyricon  of 
Petronius.  The  Satyricon  itself,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  concluding,  ia  admirable  for  the  troth  with  which 
the  author  delineates  the  character!  of  bis  personages. 
It  contains  many  pleasing  pictures,  full  of  irony ;  and 
it  ia  characterized  by  great  spirit  and  gayety  of  man- 
ner ;  but  it  ia  to  be  regretted  that  the  author  has  em- 
ployed his  abilities  on  a  subject  so  truly  immoral  and 
disgusting.   The  style  ia  rich,  pictoresqne,  and  ener- 
getic ;  but  often  obscure  and  difficult,  either  from  the 
unusual  words  which  we  meet  with  in  it,  or  by  reason 
.    of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  text.   The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Barman,  4 to,  Ultra}.,  1709  ;  to  which  may  be 
added  that  of  Reinesios,  1781,  8vo,  and  that  of  0.  O. 
Anton,  Lip*.,  1781,  8vo.   (SckiU,  Hit.  Lit.  Rem., 
to).  S,  p.  416,  teqq.—Bikr,  Getck.  Rim.  lit.,  rot.  1, 
p.  677,  teqq.) 

Panes,  a  name  applied  to  the  land  insulated  by  the 
two  principal  anna  of  the  Danube  at  its  mouth.  The 
ancient  appellation  still  pertly  remains  in  that  of  Pic- 
Tina.  It  was  called  Pence  from  ntitti,  a  pine-tree, 
with  which  species  of  tree  it  abounded.  From  this 
island  the  Peucini,  who  dwelt  in  and  adjacent  to  it,  de- 
rived their  name.  We  find  them  reappearing  in  the 
Lower  Empire,  under  the  names  of  Pieximget  and 

PatzvuuiUt.   (Lucan,  8,  SOS  Plm.,  4,  13.) 

Pancrrii,  a  region  of  Apulia,  on  the  coast,  below 
Sham's.   The  Peucetii,  according  to  Dionyaius  of 
Halicarnassus,  derived  their  name  from  Peucetiua,  son 
of  Lycaon,  king  of  Arcadia,  who,  with  bis  brother  CE  no- 
uns, migrated  to  Italy  seventeen  generations  before 
the  siege  of  Troy.    But  modern  critics  have  felt  little 
disposed  to  give  credit  to  a  story,  the  improbability  of 
which  ia  so  -very  apparent,  whether  we  look  to  the 
country  whence  these  pretended  settlers  are  said  to 
have  come,  or  the  state  of  navigation  at  so  remote  a 
period.    (Frcret,  Mem.  it  FAcad.,  dec.,  vol.  18,  p. 
87.)    Had  the  Peucetii  and  the  CEnotri  really  been  of 
Grecian  origin,  Dionyaius  might  have  adduced  better 
evidence  of  the  fact  than  the  genealogies  of  the  Arca- 
dian chiefs,  cited  from  Pherecydes.    The  meet  re- 
spectable authority  be  could  have  brought  forward  on 
this  point  would  unquestionably  have  been  that  of  An- 
tiochus  the  Syracusan  ;  but  this  historian  is  only  quo- 
ted by  him  in  proof  of  the  antiquity  of  the  CEnotri.  not 
of  their  Grecian  descent.    (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  2. — Strain, 
283. — Pint.,  3, 11.)   The  Peucetii  are  always  spoken 
of  in  history,  even  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  es  bar- 
bmrians,  who  differed  in  no  essential  respect  from 
:be  Dsunii,  Ispyges,  and  other  neighbouring  nations. 
Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  996.) 
Pnucim.    Vid.  Pence. 

Phacusa,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the  Pelosiac  arm  of 
be  Nile.  The  ruins  are  found  near  the  modern  Tell 
^hoJtus  (hill  of  Phacusa).    {Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v.) 

PHiCOMi,  one  of  the  Spo rides,  now  Gaiphonui. 
JPUn.,  4,  12. — Steph.  Byt.,  *.  v.  iaxowma.) 

Ph^acIa,  the  Homeric  name  for  the  island  of  Cor- 
rra.  ( Vid.  Corcyra.)  When  visited  by  TJfyases,  Al- 
nous  was  its  king,  and  his  gardens  are  beautifully 
escribed  by  the  poet.  The  Pbeacians  are  represent- 
I  as  an  easy-tempered  and  luxurious  race,  but  re  mark- 
tie  for  their  skill  in  navigation.  They  were  fabled 
have  derived  their  name  from  Phaax,  a  son  of  Nep- 
ne.  (Horn ,  Od.,  8,  1,  *eqq. — Id.  ti.,  7,  1,  ttqq. — 
older,  Homeruche  Geographic,  p.  66.) 
Prador,  a  native  of  Elis,  and  the  founder  of  the 
iae  school.  He  was  descended  from  an  illustrious 
-nily  ;  but  hsd  the  misfortune  early  in  life  to  be  de- 
i  ved  of  his  patrimony,  and  sold  ss  a  slave  at  Athena, 
happened  that  Socrates,  as  he  passed  by  the  house 
■ere  Phsedon  lived,  remarked  in  bis  countenance  tri- 
al of  an  ingenuous  mind,  which  induced  him  to  pet- 


one  of  his  friends,  Akibiades  or  Crito,  to  re- 
deem him.  From  that  time  Pbcdon  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  study  of  moral  philosophy  under  Soc- 
rates ;  and  to  the  last  adhered  to  his  master  with  the 
most  affectionate  attachment.  He  instituted  a  school 
at  Elis  after  (he  Soeratic  model,  which  wee  continued 
by  Plistanua,  an  Elian,  and  afterward  by  Menedemus 
of  Eretria.  One  of  the  dialogues  of  Plato  is  named 
after  Phatdon,  namely,  the  celebrated  one  respecting 
the  immortality  of  the  souL  \Diog.  Lam.,  2,  106. — 
Ami.  Gett.,  3,  18.) 

PHjBdsa,  a  daughter  of  Minos  and  Paarphae,  who 
married  Theseus,  by  whom  she  became  mother  of 
Acamaa  and  Demophoon.   (Fid.  Hippolytus  I.) 

Phadkus  (or  Pbubdu,  for  the  genitive  Phesiri  ad- 
mits of  either  of  these  forms  being  the  nominative),  a 
Latin  fabulist.  AU  that  we  know  respecting  him  is 
obtained  from  his  own  productions,  for  no  ancient  wri- 
ter down  to  the  time  of  Avienus  has  made  mention  of 
except,  perhaps,  on  one  occasion.  Martial.  Avi- 
apeaks  of  him  in  the  preface  to  bis  own  Fables, 
and  his  authority  can  only  be  combated  by  the  erro- 
neous assertion,  that  the  Fables  of  this  latter  writer 
himself  are  the  productions  of  more  modem  times. 
(Ckritt.  Prohu.,  it  Pheciro,  p.  8.— Compare,  on  the 
opposite  aide  of  the  queation,  the  Nacktrage  tu  Sui- 
ter, p.  86,  teqq.)  Martial  also  alludes  to  a  Phadrnt 
in  one  of  his  epigrams  (8,  10),  where  some  very  erro- 
neously refer  the  name  to  an  Epicurean  philosopher, 
one  of  Cicero's  early  instructors  (Chrut.  Prohu.,  p. 
6),  and  others  to  a  certain  writer  of  mimes.  {Farnab. 
ad  Martial,  l.  c.—Hiiuemaim,  it  Cod.  Fab.  Avian., 
Goat.,  1807.)  The  whole  question  turns  on  the  true 
force  of  the  epithet  "improbus,"  as  applied  by  Martial 
to  Pbsdrus,  and  this  has  been  well  discussed  by  Adry, 
who  decides  in  favour  of  the  Fabulist.  tfiittertation 
tur  let  quatrt  MSS.  ia  Phiire,  p.  196.—  Phairui, 
ed.  Letnaire,  vol.  1.)  Phsrirus  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  been  a  Thraeiao  by  birth ;  and  two  passages 
in  hie  writings  (Prof.,  lib.  8,  17,  and  64)  would  seem 
to  indicate  this.  Some  of  the  later  editors  make  him 
a  Macedonian,  bat  he  can  only  be  called  so  as  far  as 
the  term  Macedonian  comprises  that  of  Thracian  also. 
(Sckwabt,  Vit.  Phadr. )  The  year  of  bis  birth  ia  un- 
known :  it  is  not  ascertained  either  whether  he  was 
born  in  slavery,  or  whether  some  event  deprived  him 
of  his  freedom.  The  year  that  Cicero  was  proconsul 
in  Asis,  C.  Octavhn,  the  father  of  Augustus,  and  pro- 
prietor in  Macedonia,  gained  a  victory  over  some  Thra- 
cian clans.  It  bat  been  conjectured,  that  Phedfoa, 
still  an  infant,  was  among  the  captives  taken  on  this 
occasion  ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  then  Pbsdrus  will  have 
written  a  portion  of  his  fables  at  the  age  of  more  than 
seventy  years  ;  which  appears  contrary  to  a  passage  in 
hia  work  (lib.  4,  epil.  8),  in  which  he  prays  one  of  bit 
patrons  not  to  put  off  hia  favours  to  a  period  when, 
having  reached  an  advanced  age,  he  would  be  no  long- 
er able  to  enjoy  them.  However  this  may  be,  Pba- 
drns  waa  brought  to  Rome  at  a  very  early  age,  where 
he  learned  the  Latin  tongue,  which  became  as  famil- 
iar to  him  as  hia  native  language.  Augustus  gava 
him  his  freedom,  and  the  means  of  living  comfortably 
without  the  necessity  of  exertion  Under  the  reign  of 
Tiberius  he  was  persecuted  by  Sejsnus,  who  became 
his  accuser  and  effected  his  condemnation.  The  cause 
of  Sejanus's  hatred,  and  the  pretext  for  the  accusation, 
are  equally  unknown.  Some  commentators,  and,  m 
particular,  Brotier,  think  they  have  discovered  the  mo- 
tive for  this  persecution  in  the  sixth  fable  of  the  first 
book,  on  the  marriage  of  the  sun.  They  have  tup. 
posed  that  by  the  sun  Pbsdrus  meant  to  designate  Se- 
jsnus, who  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Livilla,  widow  of  the 
son  of  Tiberias ;  bat  in  this  fable  the  allusion  is  to  a 
msrrisgc,  not  to  a  project  of  marriage.  It  is  more 
probable  that,  in  order  to  render  the  poet  suspected  by 
Tiberias,  some  one  bad  persuaded  the  tyrant,  who, 
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■roes  Us  retirement  to  the  MuKi  of  Capresj,  waa  be- 
come tn  object  of  gcneiml  con  tempt,  that  Phwdnis 
Meant  him,  m  tba  second  fable  of  the  first  book,  by 
the  log  given  to  the  frog*  aa  their  king.  Bat,  if  Pbev 
dvue  h«a  indeed  represented  Tiberiue  under  the  alle- 
gory of  a  log.  the  hydra,  which  take*  its  piece,  will  in- 
dicate the  successor  of  the  monarch,  unless  we  sap- 
pose  Sejanue  to  be  intended  by  the  reptile  :  this  inter- 
pretation, however,  appears  extremely  forced.  Title 
thinks  that  PtMsdros  may  have  been  at  first  a  favourite 
of  Sejauua,  and  afterward  involved  in  his  disgrace; 
and  that  Eutychos,  in  the  reign  of  Caligula,  bad  given 
him  hopes  of  a  restoration  to  imperial  patronage  This 
theory,  however,  ia  contradicted  by  the  prologue  to  the 
third  book  of  the  fables  (v.  41—  Titze,  Introdact.  in 
Pkmir.—IL,  it  Phadri  tHa,  teriplit,  et  ere) — 
Phadtus  composed  five  books,  of  fables,  containing,  in 
all,  ninety  fables,  written  in  Iambic  verse.  He  haa  the 
merit  of  havingl first  made  the  Romans  acquainted  with 
the  fables  of  ASsop ;  not  that  all  hie  own  fables  are 
merely  translations  of  those  of  the  latter,  bat  becaose 
the  two  third*  of  them  that  appear  original,  or,  at  least, 
with  the  originals  of  which  we  see  unacquainted,  are 
written  in  the  manner  of  JSeop.  Phadro*  deserves 
the  praise  of  invention  for  the  way  in  which  he  baa  ar- 
ranged them ;  and  he  ia  quite  aa  original  a  poet  as 
Fontaine,  who,  like  Mm,  hat  taken  from  other  sources 
besides  the  fables  of  ^5 sop  the  materials  for  s  large 
portion  of  hie  own.  He  ia  distinguished  for  a  precis- 
ion, a  gracefulness,  and  a  nalveM  of  style  and  maimer 
that  have  never  been  surpassed.  The  air  of  simplicity 
which  characterizes  his  pieces  ia  the  surest  guarantee 
of  their  authenticity,  which  some  critics  have  contest- 
ed. Hie  diction  w  at  the  eame  time  remarkable  for 
He  elegance,  though  thit  occasionally  ia  poshed  rather 
too  far  into  the  regions  of  refinement  The  manu- 
scripts of  Phadrue  are  extremely  rank  The  one  from 
which  Pilhou  (Pitbonis)  published,  in  1690,  the  t&tw 
prineept  of  the  fsblea,  passed  eventually,  by  marriage, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Lepelletier  family ;  and  is  now 
in  the  library  of  M.  Lepelletier  de  Roaanbo  (De  Xu 
are*,  ad.  Phadr.,  p.  88,  tegq — Id.  it.,  p.  40,  tote). 
A  second  manuscript,  which  Rigalt  used  in  his  edition 
of  1617,  was  destroyed  by  fire  at  Rheima  in  1774 ; 
but  we  nave  remaining  of  Una  a  very  accurate  eoila- 
tsen.  A  third  one,  or,  rather,  the  remains  of  one,  ia 
new  in  the  Vatican  library,  and  ia  said  to  contain  from 
the  first  to  the  twenty-first  fable  of  the  first  book. 
(TfoHt.  Liter*-,  it  CM.  MSB.,  Pkadri,  No.  3,  dt 
Cad.  DtnitUt)  This  rarity  of  manuscripts  ia  one 
cause  of  the  doubts  that  have  been  entertained  by  some 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  the  fables  ascribed  to 
him,  and  even  the  very  existence  of  the  poet.  Some 
ether  circumstance*  lend  weight  to  these  doubt* :  the 
silence,  namely,  of  the  ancient  writer*  concerning:  Pher- 
drua,  and  the  positive  declaration  of  Seneca,  who  re- 
marks (Cornel,  ed  Pott/b.,  c.  87)  that  the  Romans  had 
never  attempted  to  compose  after  the  manner  of  the 
jEoopic  fables.  ("  ffm  audeote  tuque  to  yroduotrt,  ut 
fabeUat  quoqttt  et  JEeopeoe  logo*,  intentaturh  Romania 
tngenht  opttt,  tolita  ttbi  tenttlttt  amneetat.")  An- 
other argument  on  this  same  aide  of  the  question  is  aa 
follows :  Nicolas  Perotti,  who,  about  the  middle  of 
the  15th  century,  was  archbishop  of  Manfredonia,  and 
one  of  the  patrons  of  Greek  literature  in  Italy,  cites 
in  his  Corn*  Capiat  a  fable  which  he  saya  he  took  in 
hia  early  days  from  the  fables  of  Avienua.  ('*  Alltuit 
ad  ftjndatn,  qttam  not  ex  Avitno  tn  fabeUat  notlrat 
adoleteentet  tambieo  carmine  tranttulimut."  Corns 
Cop ,  p.  963,  34,  teqq.,  edV  Basil.  1533,  fol.)  The 
fable,  however,  is  not  in  the  collection  of  Avienus,  but 
forma  the  17th  of  the  3d  hook  of  Phadrue ;  and  from 
this  inaccuracy  of  citation,  which  was  regarded  aa  a 
falsehood,  some  concluded  that  Perotti  waa  a  plagia- 
rist, while  others  regarded  Phwdrue  as  a  supposititious 
author.  Both  these  opinions  were  a  little  too  precip- 
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hate;  and  the  discovery  that  was  made,  it  the  teg* 
ning  of  the  18th  century,  of  the  manuscripts  of  us 
fable*  of  Perotti,  cleared  up  at  once  tba  whole  mjs 
tery.    One  of  the  titles  or  this  MS.  is  as  follow 
"  Nieolai  Perotti  Epitome  Fatularum  JSropi,  Am, 
et  Pkmdri,"  dec. ;  and  to  this  sis  subjoined  mas 
verses,  in  which  Perotti  openly  declares  that  iheisHsi 
are  not  hia,  but  taken  from  .rEaop,  A  sienna,  and  Pba- 
dm*.    The  fables  taken  from  Phadrue  ia  taie  collec- 
tion are  tcse  6th,  7th,  and  8th  of  the  first  book,  to- 
gether with  the  epilogs* ;  a  large  number  of  UK  set- 
ond  book ;  from  the  19th  to  the  84th  of  the  foam 
book,  and  the  first  five  of  the  6th  book.  Pernio,  ikcrs- 
fore,  is  by  no  means  tho  plagiarist  some  suppose  kia 
to  be,  since  he  names  the  authors  from  whom  ke  bor- 
rows.   Two  other  arguments  may  also  be  adduced  a 
favour  of  the  opinion  which  makes  the  fables  of  Pss* 
dm*  much  earlier  than  Perotti'a  time  :  one  is  aSbroed 
by  a  monumental  inscription,  found  at  Apulum,  io  Ds. 
cia,  and  conaiating  of  a  verae  of  one  of  the  fibtetol 
Ptnedfue  (3,  17  —  Jfasmert,  Ret  Trojam  id  Drni, 
etc.,  p.  78)  ;  the  other  argument  is  deduced  from  at 
age  of  the  M8S.,  which  re  much  earlier  than  tea  m 
of  the  Bishop  of  Manfredonia,  and  tails  in  the  nit 
or  tenth  centaryt    k  haa  been  conjectured,  sod  whs 
great  appears  ace  of  probability,  that  the  fables  si 
Phadro*  were  frequently  taken  by  the  writers  of  at 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and  o» 
verted  into  prose,  and  in  tin*  way  we  are  to  accost 
far  the  great  destruction  of  MSS. — There  is,  bosvm 
another  question  connected  with  this  subject.  Tn 
manascripl  of  Perotti,  to  which  we  have  just  aHedai* 
having  been  discovered  near  the  beginning  of  the  eighv 
eertth  century,  bad,  by  some  fatality  or  other,  baa 
again  lost,  and  remained  so  until  1808,  when  itm 
rediscovered  at  Naples,  and  in  1809  a  aoppleamd 
38  new  fablea  of  Pnsorua  (as  they  were  styled)  as 
published  by  Caaitto  •end  JasnelU.    A  literary  "its* 
immediately  arose  respecting  the  authenticity  of  usa 
production*,  in  which  several  eminent  aebolus  Ink 
part ;  and  the  opinion  ia  now  very  generally  eae> 
tained,  that  they  are  net,  aa  waa  at  first  supposed,  at 
composition  of  Perotti,  bat  of  some  writer  anteceea 
to  hia  time,  though  by  no  means  from  the  pen  of  Par- 
drua  himself.   (Consult  Adry,  Ezamtn  da  soasato 
fehUt  de  Pkedre,  Parte,  1818.— Phodnt,  tl  I* 
moire,  vol.  1,  p.  197,  eafj.) — It  remains  but  to  sal 
a  few  words  m  relation  to  the  lime  when  Pbsdm 
publiabed  hia  fable*.    The  main  diflfcully  here  ine 
from  the  words  of  Saneek,  already  quoted,  and  waa 
expressly  state  that  the  Romans  bad  never  auetapw' 
to  compose  after  the  manner  of  the  jEsopic  lib* 
Brotier  thinks  that  Seneca  makes  no  mention  of  IV 
drus,  becaose  the  latter  waa  a  barbarian,  not  Rsos> 
born.    This  reason,  although  given  also  by  Fabneiu 
and  Voeetne,  ia  very  unsatisfactory.    What  souk)  «i 
aay  of  a  writer  who,  having  to  apeak  of  the  L»ua 
comic  poets,  ahould  omk  all  mention  of  Terence  b> 
cauae  he  was  a  native  of  Africa  1    Vavaaaeur  thinks, 
that,  aa  Phadrue  expresses  himself  with  great  ft* 
dom,  hia  fablea  were  suppressed  under  Tiberius,  Ca- 
ligula, Claudius,  and  Nero,  so  that  Seneca  had  «* 
heard  of  them.    "  Perhaps,"  he  adds,  "  it  waa  aa  ad 
of  pure  forgetfulneae  on  hie  part ;"  and  he  eeean  *■ 
moat  induced  to  believe,  that  Senses,  through  jeekwij 
toward*  an  author  who  had  written  with  so  much  simpli- 
city, and  so  unlike  his  own  affected  manner,  has  puipee* 
ly  paaaed  bim  over  in  silence.    Deabillona,  dissatisM 
with  both  these  reasons,  believes  that  Phcdnie.  «b> 
aurrived  Sejanas,  lived  to  the  tlp'rd  year  of  the  reuji 
of  Claudius,  a  period  when  Seneca,  writing  bis  workot 
"  Conaontion,"  might  easily  aay,  that  the  Roman 
had  not  ae  yet  any  fabulist,  since  tho  productions  « 
Phedma  might  not  yet  have  been  published.  Th* 
explanation  ia  not'  devoid  of  probability.— The  be* 
edition*  of  Phadrue  are,  that  of  Bormsnn,  Ami.,  IBM 
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tmgic  Bkd,,  17*7,  4lo,  end 1746,  8*0 ;  that  of  Bent- 
ley, at  the  and  of  hi*  Terence,  Cantab.,  1726,  4 to, 
mi  Amu.,  17S7,  4to;  that  of  Brotier,  Paria,  1788, 
ISmo ;  that  of  Schwabe,  Annuo.,  1808,  3  Tola.  8to; 
that  of  Gail,  in  LemaireTa  collection,  Paris,  1886,  3 
mis.  8vo ;  and  that  of  Oretii,  Timei,  1831r  8vo. 
•(Sc/M,  Hit,  Lu.  Sim.,  vol.  3,  p.  843,  eeqq.—Bakr, 
Saeh.  Rim.  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  308,  eeqq.) 
Phasthon  (*o«Mv),  aoo  of  Halloa  and  the  Ocean- 
1      nymph  Clymene.    His  claims  to  a-  oelestial  origin 
being  disputed  by  Epaphua,  sea  of  Japiter,  Phaetbon 
journeyed  to  tbe  palace  of  bis  sire,  tbe  son-god,  from 
whom  he  extracted  an  unwary  oath  that  be  would 
1      grant  him  whatever  be  asked.    Tbe  ambitious  youth 
>      instantly  demanded' permission  to  guide  tbe  solar  chsr- 
iet  for  one  dsy,  to  prove  himself  thereby  the  undoubted 
progeny  of  the  aim.    Helios,  aware  of  the  conse- 
quences, remonstrated,  bat  to  no  purpose.    Tbe  youth 
persisted,  and  tbe  god,  bound  by  bis  oath,  reluctantly 
committed  tbe  reins  to  hie  hands,  warning  him  of  the 
1      dangers  of  the  road,  and  instructing  him  bow  to  avoid 
tbem.    Phaetbon  grasped  tbe  reins,  the  flame-bresth- 
1     tag  steeds  sprang  forward,  but,  soon  aware  that  they 
were  not  directed  by  tbe  well-known  hand,  they  ran 
out  of  tbe  course ;  tbe  world  wss  set  on  fire,  and  a 
total  conflagration  would  have  ensued,  had  not  Jupiter, 
at  the  prayer  of  Earth,  launched  his  thunder .  and  hurled 
tbe  terrified  driver-from  bis  seat.    Ha  fell  into  the  river 
Eridanos.   Hie  sisters,  the-Heriades,  aa  they  lament- 
ed hie  fate,  were  turned  into  poplar- trees  on  its  banks-,- 
and  their  tears,  which  still  continued  to  flow,  became 
amber  as  they  dropped  into  tbe  stream.    Cyenus,  the 
friend  of  the  ill-fated  Pbeerboo,  also  abandoned  him- 
self to  mourning,  and  at  length  was  changed*  into  a 
awan  (irwrvoo).    (Ovid,  Mil ,  I,  750i  teqq.—Hygin., 
fkb  ,  IBS,  164  —tfonnut,  Dimy*.,  38,  106,  438  — 
Jfpall:  Rhod.,  4,  687,  tm.—V*rg ,  An.,  10,  190  — 
r.    ti;  Belog.,  6,  08.)  This  story  was  dramatized  by 
.dSscbyrus,'  in  the  Heliades,  and  by  Euripides  in  his 
a     Phaeihon.    Some  fragments  of  both  plays  bave  been 
n     preserved.    Ovid  appears  to  have  followed  closely  the 
*     former  drama.— Tbe  legend  of  Pbeethen  is  regarded 
,,    by  the  expounders  of'  mythology  at  tbe  present  day 
,    ae  a  physical  myth,  devised  to  account  for  tbe  origin 
of  the  electron,  or  amber,  which  seems  to  bave  been 
brought  from  the  Bshie  to  Greece  in  tbe  very  earliest 
time*.    The  term  f/Xacrpov,  aa  Welcker  observes, 
resembles  ^AArruo,  an-  epithet  of  the  sun.   In  tbe 
opinion  of  this  lsst^mentieoed  writer,  tbe  story  of 
Pbseihon  is  only  tbe  Greek  version  of  s  German  le- 
gend on  the  subject.    The  tradition  of  the  people  of 
tbe  country  was  said  to  he  {Apoll.  Kind.,  4,  611), 
that  the  amber  waa  produced  from  the  teara  of  the  eon- 
god.    The  Greek*  made  ibis  sun-god  the  same  with 
their  Apollo,  and  sdded  that  he  shed  these  tears  when 
became  to  the  laud  of  the  Hyperboreans,  an  exile  from 
heaven  on  account  of  hia  avenging  upon  the  Cyclops 
the  fate  of  his  son  iEsculspius.    But,  aa  this  did  not 
accord  with  the  Hellenic  conception  of  either  Helios 
or  Apollo,  the  Heliadea  were  devised  to  remove  tbe 
inconsistency.   The  foundation  of  the  fable  lay  in  tbe 
circumstance  of  amber  being  regarded  ae  a  species  of 
ream,  which  drops  from  the  trees  thai  yield  it.  That 
part  of  the  legend  which  relates  to  the  Eridsnus,  con- 
founds the  Po  with  the  true  Eridsnus  in  the  north  of 
Europe.    (Welcker,  Meek.  Trilogie,  p.  666,  teq.— 
KcightUy't  Mythology,  p.  67,  ttq.) 

PHArruuNTUDis  or  pHAiTHONTiDKS,  the  sisters  of 
PViaethon,  changed  into  poplsrs.  (  Vid.  Heliades,  and 
Pbseihon.) 

Phalanthvs,  a  Lacedarmonian,  one  of  (he  Par- 
the  11  Us.  snd  the  leader  of  the  colony  to  Tarentum. 
(Vid.  Parthenis.) 

Ph  ai.ahis,  a  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily,  whose 
age  is  placed  by  Bentley  in  the  67th  Olympiad,  or 
about  690  B.C.    Thia,  however,  ia  done  by  that  emi- 


nent scholar,  in  the  course  of  his  well-known  contro- 
versy with  Boyle  and  others,  merely  to  give  more 
force  to  hia  own  refutation,  since  it  is  the  Istest  period 
that  history  will  allow,  and,  therefore,  the  moat  favour- 
able to  the  pretended  letters  of  Pbalaria,  which  pro- 
voked tbe  discussion.  (Monk's  life  of  Bentley,  p. 
63.)  It  ia  from  thesej  same  letters  that  Boyle  com- 
posed a  life  of  Pbalaria ;  but  the  spurious  nature  of  tbe 
productions  from  which  he  drew  hia  information,  and 
the  absence  of  more  authentic  documents,  cast  an  air 
of  suspicion  on  tbe  whole  biography.  According  t* 
Ibis  life  of  him,  he  waa  bom  in  Aatypalea,  one  of  the 
Spondee,  and  waa  banished  from  hia  native  island  for 
allowing  hia  ambitious  views  to  become  too  apparent 
Proceeding  thereupon  to  Sicily,  be  aettled  at  Agrigen- 
tum, where  he  eventually  made  himaelf  master  of  the 
place  and  established  a  tyranny.  (Compare  Pdyamu, 
6,  1.)  He  at  first  exercised  his  power  with  modera- 
tion, and  drew  to  bia  court  not  only  poets  and  artists, 
but  many  wise  and  learned  men,  whose  counsels  be 
promised  to  follow.  Deceived  by  this  state  of  things, 
tbe  people  of  Hi  men  were  about  to  request  bia  aid  ia 
terminating  a  war  which  they  were  carrying  on  with 
their  neighbours,  when  Stesicborus  dissusded  them 
from  this  dangerous  scheme  by  the  well-known  fable 
of  tbe  bone  and  the  stag.  (Vid.  Stestehorus  )  The 
seditions  which  afterward  took  place  in  Agrigentum 
compelled  Pbalaria  to  adopt  a  severer  exercise  of  Me 
authority,  and  hence  hia  name  haa  come  to  ua  aa  that 
of  a  creel  tyrant.  Tbe  instrument  of  his  cruelty,  also, 
namely  the  bra  sen  bull  made  by  the  artist  Perillus,  ia 
often  alluded  to  by  tbe  ancient  writers.  ( Vid.  Peril- 
lus.) Tbe  manner  of  hie  death  ia  variously  given. 
Some  make  bim  to  bave  been  atoned  to  death  for  bis 
cruelty  by  the  people  of  Agrigentum;  other*  relate 
that  hia  irritated  subjects  put  him  into  bis  own  bull  and 
burned  him  to  death.  ( Vid.  Perillus.)— We  have  re* 
maining)  under  the  name  of  Pbalaria,  a  collection  of 
letters,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  him,  hot 
which  Bentley  has  shown  to  be  tbe  mere  forgeries  of 
some  sophist,  who  lived  at  a  later  period.  The  letters 
of  Phslaris  were  first  published  by  Bartholomews  Jus* 
tinopolitanna  in  1498,  Vtifiief.,  4to.  This  edition, 
which  is  very  rare,  ought  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  version  ;  since  Bsrtholomeua  promises  one  ia 
bis  prefatory  epistle  to  Peter  Contarenusj  but  ne 
copy  occurs  with  one.  (Laire,  Index  TAht. — Hojf- 
mam,  Lex.  BMiogr  ,  vol.  3,  p.  310.)  The  most  es 
teemed  among  subsequent  editions  is  that  of  Van 
Lennep,  completed  by  Valckenaer.  Gromng.,  1777, 
4to,  republished  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Sehaefer,  Lip*.,  18S8.  8vo,  msj.  The  edition  of 
Boyle,  which  gave  rise  to  the  controversy  between 
the  Christ  Church  wile  arid  the  celebrated  Bentley, 
was  issued  from  tbe  Oxford  press  in  1695,  8vo,  and 
reprinted  in  1718.  It  owes  its  only  notoriety  to  the 
lashing  which  Bentley  inflicted  upon  the' editor,  the 
Hon.  Charles  Boyle,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Orrery, 
and,  at  tbe  time  of  the  first  publication,  a  member 
of  Christ-Church.  In  preparing  thia  edition,  Boyle 
waa  assisted  by  Mr.  John  Freind,  one  of  the  junior 
students  of  the  college,  afterward  the  celebrated  phy- 
sician, who  officiated  aa  his  private  tutor.  The  preface 
contained  a  remark,  reflecting,  though  without  at*/ 
just  grounds  whatever,  on  Bentley's  want  of  courtesy 
in  not  allowing  a  manuscript  in  the  King's  Library, 
of  which  he  waa  keeper,  to  be  collated  for  Boyle'e 
edition.  Thia  drew  from  Bentley  his  first  Disserta- 
tion on  the  Epistles  of  Phalsris.  in  the  form  of  Letters 
to  Mr.  Wotton,  a  work  which,  though  afterward  eclipsed 
by  the  enlarged  dissertation,  is  no  less  smusing  thsn 
learned.  The  author  ia  completely  successful  in 
proving  the  epistles  spurious.  His  arguments  are 
drawn  from  chronology,  from  the  language  of  the  let- 
ters, from  their  matter,  and,  finally,  from  their  late  die' 
covery.    Having  overthrown  tbe  claim  of  Pbalaria  to 
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ft  place  among  royal  or  noble  author*,  Bentley  exam- 
inee certain  outer  reputed  pieces  of  antiquity,  such  aa 
the  Letter*  of  Themietocles,  of  Socrates,  and  of  Eu- 
ripides ;  all  which  be  shows  not  to  be  the  productions 
of  the  individuals  whose  names  they  bear,  but  forgeries 
of  some  sophists  many  centuries  later.  The  publica- 
tion of  this  work  excited  a  sensation  in  the  literary 
and  academical  circles  that  was  without  example. 
The  society  of  Christ-Church  was  thrown  into  a  per- 
fect ferment,  and  the  task  of  inflicting  a  full  measure 
of  literary  chastisement  upon  the  audacious  offender 
was  assigned  to  the  ablest  scholars  and  wits  of  the 
college.  The  leaders  of  the  confederacy  were  Atter- 
bury  and  Smelridge,  but  the  principal  share  in  the  at- 
tack fell  to  the  lot  of  the  former.  In  point  of  classi- 
cal learning,  however,  the  joint  stock  of  the  eoaliton 
bore  no  proportion  to  that  of  Bentley :  their  acquaint- 
ance with  several  of  the  books  on  which  they  comment 
appears  only  to  have  been  begun  upon  this  occasion ; 
and  sometimes  they  are  indebted  for  their  knowledge 
of  them  to  the  very  individual  whom  they  attack,  and 
compared  with  whose  boundless  erudition  their  learn- 
ing was  that  of  schoolboys,  and  not  always  sufficient 
to  preserve  them  from  distressing  mistakes.  Bat 
profound  literature  was  at  that  period  confined  to 
few;  while  wit  and  raillery  found  numerous  and 
eager  readers.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
the  reply  of  the  Christ-Church  men  appeared,  Una 
motley  production  of  theirs,  which  is  generally  known 
by  the  name  of  "  Boyle  against  Bentley,"  it  met  with 
a  reception  so  uncommonly  favourable  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  paradox  in  literary  history.  But  the  triumph 
of  his  opponent*  was  short-lived.  Bentley  replied  in 
his  enlarged  Dissertation,  a  work  which,  while  it  ef- 
fectually silenced  hie  antagonists,  and  held  them  up  to 
ridicule  aa  mere  sciolists  and  blunderers,  established 
on  the  firmest  basis  his  own  claims  to  the  character  of 
a  consummate  philologist  (Itmk't  Lift  of  Bentley, 
p.  49,  itqq.) 

Pbalbxon,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Athenian  porta ; 
but  which,  after  the  erection  of  the  docks  in  the  Pirav 
uo,  ceased  to  be  of  any  importance  in  a  maritime  point 
of  view.  It  was,  however,  enclosed  within  the  forti- 
fications of  Tbemistocles,  and  gave  its  nam*  to  the 
southernmost  of  the  long  walls,  by  means  of  which  it 
was  connected  with  Athens.  Phaleron  supplied  the 
Athenian  market  with  abundance  of  the  little  fish 
named  Aphyae,  so  often  mentioned  by  the  comic 
writers.  (Arittoph.,  Achat*.,  901.— Id.,  At.,  96. — 
Athen.,  7,  H.—Arutot.,  Hitt.  An.,  6,  15.)  The  lands 
around  it  were  marshy,  and  produced  very  fine  cab- 
bages. (Hetyeh.,  *.  v.  toAqptiuU. — Xen.,  (Eton.,  c. 
19.)  The  modern  name  of  Phaleron  is  Porto  Fanari. 
"  Phslerum,"  says  Hobhouse  (vol.  1,  p.  301,  Am.  erf.), 
"  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  smaller  than  Munychia ;  and 
the  remains  of  the  piers  on  each  side  of  the  narrow 
mouth  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  line  of  its  length  is 
from  east  to  west,  that  of  it*  breadth  from  north  to 
south.  On  the  northeast  side  of  the  port,  the  land  is 
high  snd  rocky  until  you  come  to  the  fine  aweep  of  the 
bay  of  Phslerum,  perhaps  two  miles  in  length,  and  ter- 
minated on  the  northeast  by  a  low  promontory,  once 
that  of  Colias.  The  clay  from  this  neighbourhood  was 
preferred  to  sny  other  for  the  use  of  the  potteries." 

PHANiP.,  a  harbour  of  the  island  of  Chios,  with  a 
temple  of  Apollo  and  a  palm-grove  in  ita  vicinity. 
Near  it  also  was  a  promontory  of  the  same  name. 
(Strabo,  645.— Lie.,  36,  43.— Id.,  44,  28.)  Phi  no 
waa  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood was  remarkable  for  ita  excellent  wine. 
( Wry.,  Georg.,  2,  98.)  The  promontory  ie  called  at 
the  present  day  Cape  Mattico.  (Manner!.,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  326.) 

Phanoti,  a  town  of  Chaonia  in  Epirus,  correspond- 
ing to  the  modern  Gardiki,  a  fortress  once  belonging 
to  the  Suliots.   (Cramer'*  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  99.) 
1024 


Phaon,  a  mariner  of  Lesbos,  accustomed  to  ferry 
passengers  scross  from  the  island  to  the  main  laid 
<trop6>2r  #v  46Xaomi.—PaUtpi.,  it  IncrU.,  48).  I* 
cisn  calls  turn  a  native  of  Chios.  (Dial.  Mart.,  9,  J.) 
According  to  one  legend,  he  was  beloved  by  Venus, 
who  concealed  him  amid  lettuce.  (Mhan,  V.  H.,  1% 
18.)  Another  version  of  the  fable  stated,  that  Venoi 
came  to  him  on  one  occasion  under  the  form  of  u 
aged  female,  and,  having  requested  a  passage,  m  fer- 
ried across  to  the  main  land  by  him,  nee  from  charge, 
such  being  his  wont  towarda  those  who  were  in  indi- 
gent circumstsnces.  The  goddess,  out  of  gratitude, 
presented  him  with  an  alabaster  box,  containing  •  pe- 
culiar kind  of  ointment,  and,  when  be  had  rubbed  him- 
self with  this,  be  became  the  most  beautiful  of  men. 
Among  others,  Sappho  became  enamoured  of  him,  but, 
finding  her  passion  unrequited,  threw  herself  into  tb* 
sea  from  the  promontory  of  Leucate.  ( Fid.  Sappho, 
and  Leucate. — PaUeph.,  I.  e. — AVian,  I.  c—Anu. 
Violar.,  p.  461,  U.  Walz.—Euioeia,  p.  413.— Stat, 
t.  v.  *&UV.) 

Ph  t*m,  I.  a  borough  of  Tanagra  in  Bosotia.  (Sir*. 
bo,  486.)— II.  One  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Achats,  ait- 
nate  on  the  river  Pirns,  about  70  stadia  from  the  set, 
and  120  from  Patrss.  (Pattern.,  7,  22.)  It  «ru  an- 
nexed by  Augustus  to  the  colony  of  Patne.  The  ruin 
were  observed  by  Dodwell  on  the  left  bank  or  the 
Camenitza  (vol.  2,  p.  310). — IH.  A  town  of  Crete. 
(Staph.  By*.,  t.  v.  Qapai.y—TV.  A  town  of  Measenia, 
on  the  Sinus  Measeniacus,  northwest  of  Caraenvli. 
Among  other  divinities  worshipped  here  were  Nieoav 
achna  and  Gorgaxua,  eons  of  Machaon.  They  bad 
both  governed  this  city  after  the  death  of  their  father, 
to  whom,  as  well  as  themselves,  was  attributed  the  at 
or  healing  maladies.    (Steph.  By*.,  t.  ».) 

Phabmacos m,  I.  two  islets  •  short  distance  from  the 
Attic  shore,  in  the  Sinus  Saronicoa,  eaat  of  Salamii. 
In  the  larger  of  these  Circe  was  said  to  have  been  in- 
terred. (Straho,  896.— Steph.  Byz.,  *.  *.  vops- 
Kovaaa.)  They  are  now  called  Km.  (CasaeVi 
Travelt,  voL  8,  p.  220.>— II.  An  island  of  tbe  £gat 
Sea,  southwest  from  Miletus,  and  about  120  audi 
distant  from  that  place.  It  is  known  aa  tbe  piste 
where  Julius  Caesar  was  taken  by  the  pirates.  (Pitt , 
Vu.  Cat.) 

Pha»hacbs,  I.  grandfather  of  Mi th  red  ales  tbe  Greet, 
and  son  and  successor  of  Mithradates  IV.  of  Pootm. 
He  conquered  Sinope  and  Tium  (Sirah.,  645.— Koi 
Sic.,  Frag.),  and  waa  engaged  in  a  war  with  Eume- 
nee,  king  of  Pergamus,  which  lasted  for  some  yean, 
and  was  put  an  end  to  chiefly  through  the  interference 
of  Rome.  (Polyb.,  Ezc.,  24,  4,  teqq.)  Polybiua  re- 
cords of  Phamace*  that  he  waa  more  wicked  than  all 
the  king*  who  had  preceded  him.  (Polyb.,  27,  IS  )— 
II.  Son  of  Mithradates  the  Great,  proved  treacberoni 
to  his  father  when  the  latter  waa  forming  his  bold  de- 
sign of  advancing  towards  Italy  from  Asia,  and  woo- 
ing the  Alps  as  Hannibal  had  done  before  him.  Al- 
though the  favourite  son  of  that  celebrated  monarch, 
he  incited  the  army  to  open  rebellion,  disconcerted  all 
hi*  father's  plana,  and  brought  him  to  the  grave.  Aa 
a  reward  of  hi*  perfidy,  Pbamaces  was  proclaimed 
King  of  Bosporus,  and  styled  the  ally  and  friend  of 
the  Roman  nation.  (Ami**,  Bell.  Milhrai.,  c.  103, 
teqq.)  During  the  civil  war  waged  by  Cesar  and 
Pompey,  Pharnaces  made  an  attempt  to  recover  his 
hereditary  dominions,  and  succeeded  in  taking  Sinope. 
Amisus,  and  aome  other  towns  of  Ponius.  But  Juliet 
Cesar,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Pompey,  marched 
into  Pontns,  and,  encountering  the  army  of  Pharnaces 
near  tbe  city  of  Zela,  gained  a  complete  victory ;  t>« 
facility  with  which  it  waa  gained  being  expressed  by 
the  victor  in  those  celebrated  words,  "  Fori,  WsS, 
Wet."  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Alex ,  c.  72.— Flat.,  VU.  Cat. 
—Sutton,  VU.  Cat.,  37.— Dm  Coat.,  42,  47.1  Af- 
ter his  defeat,  Pharnaces  retired  to  the  Bosporus, 
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where  he  we*  slain  by  tome  of  bit  own  follower! 

(Appian,  Bell.  Mithrad.,  c.  ISO. — Dio  Cms.,  I.  e.) 

Phabnacia,  a  city  of  Pontu*,  on  the  seacoast,  and 
k  the  territory  of  the  Mosyrweci.    It  is  erroneously 
confounded  with  Census  by  Arnan  (Ptripl.,  p.  17), 
while  the  anonymous  geographer,  though  in  this  in- 
stance be  copies  that  writer,  yet  afterward  places  Cen- 
sus 630  stadia  farther  to  the  east  (p.  IS).    It  should 
be  observed,  also,  that  Strabo  says  that  Cotyorum,  and 
not  Census,  had  contributed  to  the  foundation  of 
Pharnacia  (Strabo,  548);  and  he  afterward  names 
Census  ss  a  small  place  distinct  from  that  town  and 
aearer  Trapezus.  Pliny,  moreover,  distinguishes  Phar- 
oacia and  Census,  snd  he  besides  informs  us  that  the 
former  waa  100  miles  from  Trapezus  (6,  4).  Xeno- 
phon  and  the  Greeks  were  three  days  on  their  march 
from  Trapezus  to  Census,  a  space  of  time  too  short 
to  accomplish  a  route  of  100  miles  over  a  difficult 
country.    (Anab.,  5,  3,  5.)   It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
(bat  the  Census  of  Xenophon  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  Pbamacia,  though  it  might  be  thought  so  in  Arri- 
an'e  time;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  should  bare  prevailed  so  strongly  a*  to  leave 
the  name  of  Kcrctoun  to  the  site  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient Pharnacia.    With  respect  to  this  latter  place,  it 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Phamaces,  grandfa- 
ther of  Mitbndates  the  Great,  though  we  have  no  pos- 
itive authority  for  the  fact.    We  know  only  that  it  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  the  last- mentioned  monarch,  since 
it  is  spoken  of  in  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lucullus.  Man- 
ner* is  inclined  to  think,  that  Pharnacia  waa  founded  on 
the  site  of  a  Greek  settlement  named  Charades,  which 
Seylax  places  in  thia  vicinity  (p.  33).    It  is  also  no- 
ticed by  Stephanua  of  Byzantium  as  a  town  of  the 
Mosynosci,  on  the  suthority  of  Hecstssus  (»  v.  Xoipu- 
<er- — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  386. — Cra- 
mer1* Asia  Minor,  vol.  I,  p.  381). 

Pharos,  I.  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Alexandres, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  greater  harbour,  upon  which  was 
built,  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  a  cele- 
brated tower,  to  serve  aa  a  lighthouse    The  architect 
was  Sostratus,  son  of  Dexiphanes.    This  tower,  which 
was  also  called  Pharos,  snd  which  passed  for  one  of 
toe  seven  wooden  of  the  world,  wss  built  with  white 
marble,  and  could  be  seen  st  a  very  great  distance. 
It  had  several  stories  nised  one  above  another,  adorn- 
ed with  columns,  balustrades,  and  galleries,  of  the 
finest  marble  and  workmanship.    On  the  top,  fires  were 
kept  lighted  in  the  night  season,  to  direct  sailon  in  the 
bay,  which  was  dangerous  snd  difficult  of  access. 
The  building  of  this  tower  cost  the  Egyptian  monarch 
900  talents,  about  850,000  dollars.   According  to 
Strabo,  there  was  on  the  tower  the  following  inscrip- 
tion, cut  into  the  marble,  XOSTPATOS  KNIAI02 
4E3I*AN0TS  6EOI2  SQTHPZIN  TIIEP  TON 
HAQIZOMENQN  {"Sostratus  the  Cnidian,  son  of 
Dexiphanes.  to  the  gods  the  preservers,  for  the  benefit 
of  mariners").   Pliny  also  speaks  of  the  magnanimity 
of  Ptolemy,  in  allowing  the  name  of  Soatntns,  and  not 
hfs  own,  to  be  inscribed  upon  the  tower.    (Strab..  791. 
— Plin.,  36,  12.)   Lucian,  however,  tells  a  different 
story.     According  to  that  writer,  Sostratus,  wishing  to 
enjoy  in  after  sges  all  the  glory  of  the  work,  cut  the 
above  inscription  on  the  stones,  and  then,  covering 
them  over  with  cement,  wrote  upon  the  latter  another 
inscription,  which  assigned  the  honour  of  having  erect- 
ed this  structure  to  the  author  of  the  work,  King  Ptol- 
emy.    The  cement,  however,  having  decayed  through 
time,  Ptolemy's  inscription  disappeared,  and  the  other 
became   visible.    {Lucian,  Quomodo  hist,  tonserih. 
tit,  63.)     Where  Lucian  obtained  this  story  is  not 
known  ;  it  is  certainly  a  most  incredible  narntive,  and 
very  probably  an  invention  of  his  own.    (Da  Soul,  ad 
Lucian,  I-  «■) — The  islsnd  of  Pharos  waa  eight  stadia 
from  the  main  land,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  cause- 
way, which  had  two  bridges,  one  at  ritber  end.  (Fos- 
sa O 


sius,  ai  Mel.,  2,  7,  p.  761.)  Strabo,  however,  and 
Josepbus  call  the  mound  or  causeway  lirraorddtm 
X&f*a.  or  one  of  seven  stadia,  referring  probably  to  the 
work  itself,  exclusive  of  the  bridges.  (Strabo,  I.  e.— 
Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud ,  18,  S,  12.)  Ammianua  Marcolli- 
nus,  and  some  other  writers  after  him,  make  Cleopatra 
to  have  erected  the  tower  and  built  the  causeway 
(Amm.  Marctll,  22,  16.—  Tsetz.—  Cedren.),  and 
some  critics  suppose  thst  the  tower  must  have  been 
destroyed  by  Cesar  in  the  Alexandrine  war,  and  re- 
built by  the  Egyptian  queen.  This,  however,  can 
hardly  have  been  the  case,  since  Cesar  merely  speaks 
of  his  hsving  ordered  the  private  dwellings  to  be  pulled 
down,  but  refen  to  the  Pharos  apparently  as  still 
standing.  (Bell.  Alex ,  19.)  As  to  the  causeway  it- 
self, it  is  possible  that  Cleopatra  may  have  continued  it 
to  tbe  main  land,  after  the  bridge  at  that  end  had  been 
destroyed.  (Voss.,  ad  Mel.,  I.  e.)  The  Nubisnge- 
ographer,  in  s  lster  age,  gives  tbe  elevation  of  the  Pha- 
ros as  300  cubits,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
tower  must  hsve  lost  a  portion  of  its  original  height. 
(Falconer,  ad  Strab.,  I.  e.)  The  name  Pharos,  itself 
would  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  tower  tint,  aad 
after  that  to  the  island,  if  the  Greek  etymology  be  tbe 
true  one,  according  to  which  the  term  comes  from  the 
Greek  fao,  "to  shine"  ox  "be  bright"  (sou,  *<io& 
faepoc,  ^upof).  Jablonski,  however,  makes  the  word 
of  Egyptian  origin,  and  deduces  it  from  pharex,  "• 
watch-tower"  or  "  look-out  place."  (  Voc.  Mgvpt. ,  a. 
v.—Opusc,  vol.  1,  p.  378,  ti  Te  Water.)  The  ce» 
lebrity  of  the  Egyptian  Pharos  made  thia  a  common 
appellation  among  the  ancients  for  any  edifice  that 
waa  niaed  to  direct  the  course  of  mariners  either  by 
means  of  lights  or  signals.  The  Emperor  Claudia* 
ordered  one  to  be  erected  at  Ostia,  and  there  was  an- 
other at  Ravenna.  (Voss.,  ad  Plin.,  36,  12.) — In- 
stead of  the  ancient  Pharos  at  Alexandres,  there  is  now 
only  a  kind  of  irregular  castle,  without  ditches  or  out- 
works of  sny  strength,  the  whole  being  accommodated 
to  the  inequality  of  the  ground  on  which  it  stand*. 
Out  of  the  midst  of  this  clumsy  building  rises  s  tower, 
which  serves  for  a  lighthouse,  but  which  has  nothing 
of  the  beauty  and-  grandeur  of  tbe  old  one.—  II.  Aa 
island  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  to  the  esst  of  Is**, 
and  answering  lo  the  modern  Lessina.  It  was  settled 
by  a  colony  from  Paroa  (Seylax,  p.  8. — Seymn,,  Ck., 
v.  425),  and  was  the  birthplace  of  Demetrius  tbe  Pha- 
rian,  whose  name  often  occurs  in  the  writings  of  Po> 
rybius.    (Polyb.,  2,  10,  8.— Id.,  2, 65,  4,  dtc.) 

PhassalIa,  I.  the  region  sround  the  city  of  Phar» 
sslns  in  Thessaly,  celebnted  for  the  battle  fought  in 
its  plains  between  the  armies  of  Cnssr  and  Pompey. 
(Vid.  Pharsalus.)— II.  The  title  of  Lucan's  epic  poem. 
(Vid.  Lucanua ) 

Phabsalus,  s  city  of  Thessaly,  situate  in  that  part 
of  the  province  which  Strabo  designates  by  the  i 


of  Thesseliotis.  It  lay  southwest  of  Lsrisss,  on  the 
river  Enipeus,  which  fills  into  the  Apidanua,  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  tbe  Peneus.  Although  *  city  of 
considerable  size  and  importance,  we  find  no  mentis*) 
of  it  prior  to  the  Persian  invasion.  Thucydide*  re- 
port* that  it  waa  besieged  by  tbe  Athenian  general 
Myronides  after  his  success  in  Breotis,  but  without 
avail  (1,  111).  The  same  historian  speaks  of  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  Athenisn  people  by  Thucydide* 
the  Pharaalian,  who  performed  the  duties  of  proxeno* 
to  hia  countrymen  at  Athens  (8,  92);  and  he  ate* 
states  that  the  Pbarsslians  generally  favoured  that 
republic  during  the  Peloponneaian  war.  At  a  later 
period,  the  plains  in  tbe  vicinity  of  thia  city  became 
celebrated  for  the  battle  fought  in  them  between  the 
armies  of  Cesar  and  Pompey.  ( Vid.  Pharsilia  I.) — 
Livy  seems  to  make  a  distinction  between  tbe  old'and 
new  town,  as  he  spesks  of  Palxo- Pharsalus  (4,41. — 
Compare  Strabo,  431).  Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  T, 
p.  328,  hand  *d.\  observes,  that  there  are  few  an* 
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qsitise  at  Pharealoa.  The  name  of  Pkarm  alona  re- 
main* to  abow  what  it  once  waa.  Southwest  of  the 
town  there  ia  a  bill  surrounded  with  ancient  walla, 
formed  of  Urge  maaaaa  of  a  coaraa  kind  of  marble. 
Upon  a  lofty  rock  a  bore  the  taw  a  to  the  eouth  are 
ether  rain*  of  greater  magnitude,  allowing  a  consider- 
ate portion  of  the  walla  of  the  Acropolis  and  re  mains 
of  tin  Propyl**.    (Cmmer's  Ant.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  398.) 

Pmausli,  a  people  of  Africa,  beyond  Mauritania, 
situate  perhaps  to  the  eaat  of  the  Autololee,  which  lat- 
ter people  occupied  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  op- 
posite to  the  Insula  Fortunate.  ( Jfeia,  1,  4,  S3.— 
Votnut,  alloc.) 

Pnaasus,  a  town  of  Lycia,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
Bear  the  confines  of  Pamphylia.  Livjf  remarks,  that 
it  waa  a  conepicaoua  point  for  those  sailing  from  Cili- 
cia  to  Rhodes,  aince  it  advanced  out  towards  the  sea ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  fleet  coo  Id  easily  be  da- 
aoned  from  it  (37, 93).  Hence  the  epithet  of  ivtfto- 
aawB  applied  to  it  by  Dionyeiue  Periegetea  (a.  864). 
We  are  informed  by  Harodotua  (3,  178),  that  this 
town  waa  colonised  by  some  Dorians.  Though  united 
to  Lycia,  it  did  not  form  part  of  the  Lyciaa  confed- 
eracy, mit  waa  governed  by  its  own  lawa.  (Strain, 
867.)  Pheaelia,  at  a  later  period,  having  become  the 
hsoat  of  pirates,  waa  attacked  and  taken  by  Serviliua 
Iaauricua.  (Flor.,  3,  8. — Eutrop.,  6,  3.)  Lucan 
tanks  of  it  as  nearly  deserted  when  visited  by  Pom- 

Eiy  in  hie  flight  after  the  battle  of  Phersslia  (8,  351). 
evertheleee,  Stnbe  asserts  that  it  waa  a  considera- 
ble town,  and  bad  three  porta.  He  observes,  also, 
that  it  waa  taken  by  Alexander,  is  an  advantageous 
pest  for  the  prosecution  of  bis  conquest*  into  the  inte- 
rior. (Strtb.,  6M.-Uomrjare.dman,  Exp.  Al.,l,U. 
— PiuL,  Fit.  Alex.)  Phaaslia,  according  to  Albeasv 
ue,  waa  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  rose  perfume 
(44,  p.  688).  Nic sudor  certairdy  cornmonda  its  rasas 
imp.  Aiken.,  p.  683.) — "  On  a  email  peninsula,  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  TakktaU  (the  highest  point  of  the  Soly- 
maao  mouotaina)."  save  Captain  Beaufort,  "are  the 
remains  of  the  city  of  Pbaaelia,  with  its  three  ports 
and  lake  aa  described  by  Sua  bo.  The  lake  is  now  a 
msre  swamp,  occupying  the  middle  of  the  isthmus, 
and  waa  probably  the  source  of  those  banefal  exhala- 
tions which,  according  to  I  ivy  and  Cicero,  rendered 
Pbnseli*  so  enhsalibv.  The  modern  name  of  Pbaae- 
lia ia  T*kro—."  {KgranumU,  p.  56.)  "  Tha  harbour 
and  lawn  of  Pbaaelia,"  observes  Mr.  Fellows,  "are 
both  extremely  well  built  and  interesting,  but  very 
assail.  Its  theatre,  stadium,  and  temples  may  all  be 
traced,  and  its  numetost  tombs  on  the  bills  show  bow 
long  it  must  have  existed."  (  Tour  Ms  AtU  Minor,  p. 
ill.) — Beyond  Pbaaelia  toe  mountains  press  in  upon 
the  shore,  snd  lesve  a  very  narrow  paassge  along  the 
strand,  which  st  low  water  is  practicable,  but,  when 
atoms  prevail  and  the  aea  ia  high,  it  ia  extremely 
dangerous :  in  this  esse,  travellers  moat  pass  the  mount- 
ains, and  proceed  into  the  interior  by  a  long  circuit. 
The  defile  in  question,  aa  well  aa  the  mountains  ovar- 
waaging  it,  waa  called  Climax,  and  it  obtained  celeb- 
rity from  the  fact  that  Alexander  led  his  army  along  it, 
after  the  conquest  of  Carie,  under  circumstances  of 
Met  difficulty  and  danger ;  for,  though  the  wind 
Mew  violently,  Alexander,  impatient  of  delay,  hur- 
ried his  troops  ferwsrd,  along  the  shore,  where  they 
hsd  the  water  up  to  their  middle,  and  hsd  great  diffi- 
culty in  nuking  their  wsy.  (Strai.,  666,  ttq. — Ar- 
nan,  Exp.  At..  I,  86.  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Alex)  Captain 
Beaufort  remarks,  thst  "  the  shore  at  present  exhibits 
a  remarkable  coincidence  with  the  account  of  Alexan- 
der's march  from  Phasslis.  The  road  along  the  beach 
is,  however,  interrupted  in  some  plsces  by  projecting 
alios,  which  would  bsve  boen  difficult  to  surmount, 
hot  round  which  the  men  could  readily  paaa  by  wading 
through  the  wster."  (KarananU,  p.  1 16,  ass. — Com- 
«ss*  LssaV*  Tour,  p.  ISO.) 


PasauHA,  a  district  of  Armenia  Major,  throng* 
which  the  river  Pbaaia  or  Arsxes  flows ;  stance  Js 
name  of  tha  region.  The  beautiful  birds,  which  trs 
call  pheasants,  still  preserve  in  their  name  the  trtcet 
of  this  their  native  country.  (Fid.  A  rues  I.) 

PhisUs,  a  patronymic  given  to  Medea,  is  1 
born  in  Colchis,  on  the  banks  of  the  Phuii.  (0 
A.  A.,  %  381.) 

Psusis,  I.  a  river  of  Asia,  falling  into  the  Emist 
after  passing  through  parts  of  Armenia,  Iberia,  ard 
Colchia.  According  to  S  trs  bo  and  Pliny,  it  rose  ■ 
the  southern  portion  of  the  Moschisn  mountain,  whidi 
were  regarded  aa  belonging  to  Armenia.  (Stntt, 
408.— Plin.,  6, 4.)  Procopius  sutea  that  in  the  eulj 
part  of  its  course  it  was  called  Boas,  but  that,  after 
reaching  the  confines  of  Iberia,  and  becoming  increased 
in  aixe  by  several  tributaries,  it  took  the  name  of  Ft*, 
aia.  (Procop.,  Port.,  3,  39.)  Its  modern  name  a 
Rion  or  Riani,  which  would  seem  mors  proper!)  It 
belong  to  the  Rheon,  one  of  its  tribuuries.  The  Torn 
call  it  the  Fuck.  The  Phasia  is  famous  in  mythobaj 
from  Jason's  having  obtained  in  its  vicinity  the  goto 
fleece  of  Grecian  fable.  Arrian  (Peripl.,  Mar.  £u.J 
says,  that  the  colour  of  the  wster  of  the  Phasia  men- 
bled  that  of  water  impregnated  with  lead  or  lis ;  thai 
is,  it  waa  of  a  bluish  cast.  It  was  as  id,  also,  not  to  in- 
termingle with  the  sea  for  some  distance  from  last 
— For  some  general  remarks  on  the  name  Phaaia,  cm- 
suit  remarks  at  the  end  of  this  srticle.  (Jfsnsol, 
Geogr.,  vol.  4,  p  394,  sew}.) — II.  A  city  st  the  moati 
of  the  Colchian  Phaaia,  founded  by  a  Milesian  cotooj. 
(MeU,  1,  86.)  It  doea  not  appear  to  bsve  been  i 
place  of  any  great  trade.  In  Hadrian's  time  it  seat 
mere  fortress,  with  a  garrison  of  400  men.  (drraa, 
Pcripl  —  Ammun.  MorctU.,  33, 8. )  The  place  u  n* 
mentioned  by  Procopius.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  spot 
the  Turks,  in  former  days,  bad  the  small  fortreai  at 
Petti.  (Manaert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  4,  p.  396.)— Ill  1 
river  of  Armenia  Major,  the  same  with  the  Aram 
(Fad.  Araxes,  I.) — The  name  Photis  would  eeem It 
have  been  a  general  appellation  for  rivers  in  earif  Ori- 
ental geography,  and  the  root  of  it  rosy  be  very  fairty 
traced  in  the  Indo-Germanic  dialects.  (Phot  —Wit 
—German  Wotttr,  "  Water." — Consult  RiUc,  Per 
KtJU,  p.  466.) 

Phivosikus  (in  Greek  vaouptvo;),  a  native  of  at 
elate  in  Gaul,  who  lived  at  Rome  during  the  retrod 
Trsjao  and  Hadrian,  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree  of  cat 
siderstion.  He  wrote  numerous  works,  but  no  part  d 
them  has  reached  us  except  a  few  fragments  in  SH- 
bsaus.  Aulus  Gellius,  however,  has  preserved  fat  a 
some  of  bis  dissertations  in  a  Latin  dress.  (A'sct.  ill, 
13,  1  ;  14,  I,  3 ;  17, 10.)  Phevorinus  loved  to  aria 
on  topics  out  of  the  common  path,  and  more  or  lea 
whimsical ;  be  composed,  for  example,  s  eulogioa  a 
Thersites,  another  on  Quartan  Fever,  dec.  Having  hJ 
the  misfortune  to  offend  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  ia 
statues,  which  the  Athenians  bad  raised  to  him,  sen 
thrown  down  by  thst  same  people.  He  bequeaiW 
hia  library  and  mansion  st  Rome  to  H  erodes  Aiwsl 
Pbsvorinus  waa  a  friend  of  Plutarch's,  who  dedicates" 
a  work  to  him.  For  farther  particulara  relating  io  lis 
individual,  consult  Philoatratus  (  ViL  Sopkut.,  1, 8.  \\ 
and  Luciau  (Eumxek.,  c.  7. — Demon.,  c  12,  «*j.— 
SchSU,  Gack.  Gr.  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  607.) 

Phsxsku,  a  region  of  Africa,  lying  to  the  sooth  a 
TripoUs.    It  is  now  Ftxzax.   (Pit*.,  5, 3.) 

Ph  anise  (waaworX  a  city  in  the  northern  part  of 
Arcadia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cyllene.  It  waa  atom 
of  great  antiquity,  aince  Hercules  ia  said  to  have  re- 
aided  there  after  his  departure  from  Tiryos,  and  Ho- 
mer baa  mentioned  it  among  the  principal  Arcadia 
citiee.  (IL,  3,  605.)  The  place  was  surrounded  by 
some  extensive  msrsbes,  which  are  said  to  have  onca 
inundated  the  whole  country,  sad  to  have  destroyed 
the  ancient  town.   Thejr  are  more  commonly  called 
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ths  Lake  of  Pheneus,  and  were  principally  farmed  by 
the  river  Aroanioa  or  Olbius,  which  descends  Aw 
the  moon  lams  to  the  north  of  Pbeneoe,  ud  usually 
finds  t  vent  in  some  natural  cits  ma  or  ksumtfaca  at 
the  extremity  of  the  plain  ;  bat  when,  by  accident, 
these  happened  to  be  blocked  up,  the  waters  filed  she 
whole  verier,  and,  communicating  with  the  Ladon  and 
Alpheua,  of  erflowed  the  beds  of  those  rivers  as  Tar  aa 
Olympia.  {Eritostk.,  tf.  Strtb.,  »».)  Pauaanias 
reports,  that  veetigea  of  tone  great  works  undertaken 
to  drain  the  Phenean  marshes,  and  ascribed  by  the  sa- 
rives  to  Hercules,  were  to  be  seen  Bear  too  city 
■fj,  14).  The  vestiges  of  the  town  itself  are  viemle, 
according  to  DodweH,  near  the  village  of  Pknmm,  upon 
an  insulated  rock.  The  lake  is  said  to  bo  very  small, 
and  to  vary  according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  (Doi- 
veil,  vol.  3,  p.  4M.—Crtmer't  Am.  Or,  vol.  8,  p. 
Ml.) 

Pittas,  I.  a  city  of  Palesgiotia,  in  Tbaeaaly,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  places  in  the  eeoatry. 
h  was  the  capital  of  Admetaa  and  Eowelus,  aa 


<*.,  %  711,  *e«.)  and  Apotanrea. 
(Arg.,  1,  ».— Compare  Htm.,  Ol,  4, 799.)  Pheca 
wae  famed  at  a  later  period  aa  the  native  place  of  J» 
son,  who,  having  raised  himself  to  the  head  of  affaire 
by  his  talents  and  ability,  became  master  not  only  of 
bio  own  eky,  bat  of  nearly  the  whole  of  Theaaaly. 
[Yid.  Jason,  II.)   After  the  death  of  Jssoa.  Phena 
wae  ruled  over  by  Polydorae  and  Priyrophon,  his  two 
toother*.    The  latter  of  these  was  succeeded  by  Al- 
exander, who  continued  for  eleven  years  the  scourge 
of  his  native  eily  and  of  the  whole  of  Tbeseary. 
(Xen.,  Hut  Or.,  6,  6.)    His  evil  designs  were  for  • 
time  checked  by  the  brave  Pelopidas,  who  entered 
mat  province  at  the  head  of  a  Batotian  force,  end  oc- 
cupied the  citadel  of  Lariasa ;  but,  on  hie  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  tyrant,  the  Boeotian  army  was  placed 
in  •  moat  perilous  situation,  and  waa  only  saved  by  the 
presence  of  mind  and  ability  of  Epaminoadaa,  then 
serving  aa  a  volunteer.    The  Thebans  subsequently 
rescued  Pelopidas,  and,  under  his  command,  made  war 
upon  Alexander  of  Pbem,  whom  they  defeated,  bat  at 
the  expense  of  the  iifeof  their  gallant  leader,  who  Ml 
m  the  action,    (He*.,  Vit.  Pslop.—Polfi., 8,  1,  6, 
oeev-)   Alexander  was  net  long  after  assassinated  by 
Ins  wife  and  her  brothera,  who  continued  to  tyrannies 
over  this  country  until  it  waa  liberated  by  Philip  Of 
Macedon.   (Xen.,  Mitt.  Or.,  6.  4.  —  Dioi.  Bit.,  It, 
98.)  Many  years  after,  Caseandsr.ae  we  are  informed 
try  Dradorus,  fortified  Phone,  but  Demetrius  Potior- 
eetee  contrived,  by  secret  negotiations,  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  both  the  town  and  citadel.    (JJsoi.  Sk  ,90, 
HO.)    In  the  invasion  of  Thessaly  by  Antiochus,  Pho- 
ne was  forced  to  surrender  to  the  troops,  of  that  mon- 
arch after  some  resistance.   (£*».,  86, ».)  It  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consul  Acalius. 
(/a  ,  36,  14.)   Strata  observes,  that  the  constant  ty- 
ranny under  which  this  city  laboured  had  hastened  iu 
decay.    (Strai  ,  436.)   Its  territory  waa  most  fertile, 
and  the  suburbs,  aa  we  collect  from  Polybins,  were 
surrounded  by  gardens  and  willed  enclosures  (18,  3). 
Stephanas  Byxantieus  speaks  of  an  old  and  new  town 
of  Fhern,  distant  about  eight  stadia  from  each  other. 
Pliers,  according  to  Strata,  waa  ninety  stadia  from 
Pasrasss,  its  emporium.    (Cramer's  Ancient  Qrtue, 
wot.  I.  p.393  )— II.  A  town  of  iEiolia.  (Steph.By*., 
sr.  t>.  ♦epa».)--III.  A  town  of  Messenia,  to  the  east  of 
the  river  Pamisus.    At  this  place  Homer  makes  Tele* 
machue  and  the  son  of  Nestor  to  have  been  entertain- 
ed by  Dioclee,  on  their  way  from  Pykta  to  Sparta. 
<  «->«*.,  IS,  186.)   It  is  also  alluded  to  in  the  Iliad 
(6.  643).    Phere  waa  one  of  the  seven  towns  offered 
try  Agamemnon  to  Achillea.    (IL,  9,  161.)   It  waa 
annexed  by  Augustas  to  Laconic,  after  the  battle  of 
A.ctinm.   (Pauron.,4, 36. — Cramer's  Ancient  Greece, 
wot.  8,  p.  141.). 


Put*  .act,  ■  soraaase  of  Jason,  aa  tang  •  as**** 

ofPhent.    (Kit.  Jason,  U.) 

Phsssc aires,  a  comic  poet  of  Athena,  cootsasua- 
rarjr  with  Plato,  Phryucbas,  Aristophanes,  and  Ea- 
polia.  (And.,  *.  s.  UUmv.—CUmUm,  Fnrt.  Hell., 
roi  l,  p.  aj.)  Little  is  known  of  him.  Heiaaaidb* 
have  written  31  comedies,  of  which  a  few  fragments 
remain.  Ths  following  MB  til*  tjttM  Of  BOiTtO  fi*f  batl 
pieces :  "  The  Deserters,"  "  Osiron,"  "  The  Old  Wom- 
en," "The  Painters,"  "The  False  Hercules,"  otc. 
Such  waa  the  license  which  prevailed  at  this  period  on 
the  Greek  stage,  that  Pherocrates  was  particularly 
commended  for  having  abstained  entirely  in  his  pieces 
from  any  personal  attache.  He  waa  also  the  inventor 
of  •  species  of  verse,  which  waa  railed  from  him  the 
Pkerecrnteem  or  Pnenaratic  The  Pherecratic  vers* 
is  the  Glyeoak  deprived  of  the  final  syllable,  sod  coa- 
eists  of  a  spondee,  a  choriambua,  and  a  eatalectic  tyt-  - 
lame.  The  first  foot  waa  sometimes  a  troches  or  at 
anapast,  rarely  an  iambus.  When  this  species  of  nm 
baa  a  spondee  fat  the  first  station,  it  may  then  be  scan- 
ned as  a  dactylic  triaastar.  It  haa  been  conjectured 
that  ths  trochee  waa  originally  the  only  foot  admissi- 
ble in  the  first  plan  of  the  PtareorsUc.  (Frmean. 
Let.  Prat.,  n.  193.— SckM,  Hilt,  lit  Or.,  vol.4,  a. 
90.)  The  fragments  of  Pherecntsa  were  given  arajk 
those  of  Eupolie,  by  Rtmkel,  Life.,  1823,  SVo. 
Pnuonwa,  I.  a  Oreeian  philasopswr,cootempoxary 


with  Terpaader  and  T bales,  who  flourished  about  608 
B.C.,  and  waa  a  native  of  the  island  «f  Seym*. 


The 


particulars  which  remain  of  the  life  of  Pbereoydoa  an 
few  sad  imperfect.  Marvellous  aiienmaunces  ham 
bean  related  of  him,  which  only  deserve  to  be  traaa- 
tiooed  in  order  to  show,  that  what  haa  been  deemed 
supernatural  by  ignorant  spectators  may  be  easily  con- 
oeived  as  have  happened  from  natural  causes.  A  ship 
in  fall  nil  waa,  at  a  distance,  approaching  ita  harbour; 
Pharecydea  predicted  that  it  would  never  come  into 
the  haven,  and  it  happened  accordingly,  for  a  stoma 
arose  which  sunk  the  vessel.  After  arinkiog  water 
from  a  well,  he  predicted  an  earthquake,  which  hap- 
pened three  days  afterward.  It  ia  easy  to  suppose 
that  those  predictions  might  ham  been  the  result  of  * 
careful  observation  of  these  phenomena  which  oom- 
nly  areeede  storms  or  earthquakes,  in  a  climate 
where  they  frequently  happen.  Pherecydes  is  said  to 
have  bean  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  las  gods ;  but  this  can  only  metal 
that  he  was  ths  first  who  ventured  to  write  upon  thee* 
Meets  in  arose.  For,  before  hie  time,  Orpheus,  Ma- 
nna, and  others,  bad  written  theogooies  in  versa. 
Seme  base  ascribed  to  him  the  invention  of  the  sun- 
dial; but  the  instrument  waa  of  a  more  ancient  date, 
being  mentioned  ia  the  Jewish  history  of  Heaekiib, 
king  of  Jades  (3  Kings,  30.,  11.)  Concerning  Ike 
■Banner  in  which  he  died,  nothing  certain  ia  known ; 
for.  aa  to  ths  story  of  bis  having  been  gradually  con- 
sumed for  his  impiety  by  the  loathsome  disease  called 
morbus  ptHculmris,  this  must  doubtless  be  set  down  if 
the  long  list  of  idle  tales  by  which  the  ignorant  and 
•rsttuoue  have  always  endeavoured  to  bring  philee- 
ly  into  contempt.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
five  year*. — It  ia  difficult  to  give,  in  any  degree,  aa 
accurate  account  of  the  doctrines  of  Pberecydes ;  both 
because  bo  delivered  them,  after  the  manner  of  the 
times,  under  the  concealment  of  symbols,  and  ba- 
se a  very  few  memoirs  of  this  philosopher  remain. 
It  ia  most  probable,  that  he  taught  those  opinions  con- 
cerning the  gods  and  the  origin  of  the  world  whioh 
the  ancient  theogoniets  borrowed  from  Egypt.  As- 
other  tenet,  which  is,  by  the  univerasl  consent  of  the 
ancients,  ascribed  to  Pberecydes,  ia  that  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  for  which  he  was,  perhaps,  indebted 
to  the  Egyptians.  Cicero  says  (Tate.  Quast.,  1,  16) 
that  be  was  the  first  philosopher  in  wham  writiam 
Ihia  doctrine  appeared.    Ha  is  also  asid,  and  not  m> 
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tsobably,  to  hare  taught  the  doctrine  of  the  tnnsmi- 
gntioo  of  the  aoul  ;  for  tbi*  wu  a  tenet  commonly  re- 
ceived among  the  Egyptians,  and  afterward  taught  by 
Pythagoras.  Whether  it  wee  that  Pherecydea  insti- 
tuted no  sect ;  or  that  his  writing*  fell  into  disuse 
through  their  obscurity ;  or  that  Pythagoras  designed- 
ly euppressed  them,  that  be  might  appear  the  original 
author  of  tbe  doctrines  which  be  had  learned  from  his 
master  ;  or  whatever  else  might  be  tbe  cause,  we  are 
left  without  farther  information  concerning  his  philos- 
ophy. (EnAtld't  Hiitory  of  Pkdotopky,  vol.  1,  p. 
MS,  aeaq.)  There  are  extant  some  fragments  of  a 
Theogony  composed  by  him,  which  bear  a  strange 
character,  and  nave  a  much  closer  resemblance  to  the 
Orphic  poems  than  to  those  of  Hesiod.  They  show 
that,  by  thia  time,  tbe  characteristic  of  the  theogonie 
poetry  bad  been  changed,  and  that  Orphic  ideaa  were 
in  Togas.  {Millar,  Hitt.  Or.  Lit.,  p.  334.)  The 
fragments  of  Pherecydea,  together  with  those  of  bis 
namesake  of  Lens,  were  edited  by  Stun,  Oera,  1789, 
•to,  and  a  new  edition  appeared  in  IBM,  Lips.,  8ro, 
with  additional  fragments,  and  more  enlarged  explana- 
tions.   Tbe  preface  to  thia  latter  edition  contains  tbe 

nter  part  of  Mattbia'a  dissertation,  which  Stun  un- 
ities to  refute.  Tbe  dissertation  just  mentioned 
was  published' by  Matthisj,  in  1814,  AlUnb.,  8vo,  and 
was  reprinted  in  Wolf's  Analektcn,  vol.  I,  p.  831, 
teqq.  —  Pherecydea,  and  Cadmus  of  Miletus,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  of  tbe  Greeks  that  wrote  in  prose. 
{SekbU,  Hitt.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  1,  n.  848.  —  Hefmarm, 
Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  318.)— II.  A  native  of  Leros, 
one  of  tbe  Spondee,  and  a  contemporary  with  Herod- 
otus. He  was  the  last  of  the  Logagraphert,  at  com- 
pilers in  prose  of  historical  traditions  (Xbyoi,  and  ypdV 
efci).  After  him  tbe  regular  historians  begin.  Phere- 
cydea, among  other  works,  made  a  collection  of  tradi- 
tions relative  to  the  early  history  of  Athena.  The 
fragments  of  thia  writer  have  been  edited,  along  with 
those  of  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  by  Stun,  Gertt,  1788, 
8vo,  republished  at  Leipsic  in  1834.  {Sckoll,  Hist. 
Lit.  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  140.) 

Panes,  son  of  Cretheus,  and  of  Tyro  tbe  daugh- 
ter of  Salmoneua.  He  founded  Phera  in  Thessily, 
where  he  reigned,  and  became  the  father  of  Admetus, 
and  of  Lycurgus,  king  of  Nemea.  (A foiled.,  1, 9,  1 1. 
—Id.,  1,  8,  18.) 

PhidUs,  a  celebrated  statuary,  son  of  Charmidaa, 
and  a  native  of  Athens.  Nothing  authentic  is  related 
concerning  his  earlier  years,  except  that  he  waa  in- 
structed in  statuary  by  Hippies  and  Ageladaa,  and  that, 
when  quite  a  youth,  be  practised  painting,  and  made  a 
picture  of  Jupiter  Olympics.  (Plin.,  36, 8,  84. — Su- 
lci., Indie.  Wmkelm.,  p.  334  — -Jacobs,  Amalth  ,  vol. 
3,  p.  347.)  Respecting  Hippiaa  we  have  little  inform- 
ation. Tn  what  period  Phidias  was  a  pupil  of  Agela- 
daa is  likewise  uncertain;  but  ss  Psussnias  makes 
Ageladaa  a  contemporary  of  Onstss,  who  flourished 
about  the  78th  Olympiad'  (Patttan.,  8,  43,  4),  and  aa 
in  thia  period  Ageladaa  waa  both  distinguished  by  his 
own  productions  aa  an  artist,  and  waa  at  the  head  of  a 
very  celebrated  school  of  atatuarv,  we  may  properly 
assume  thia  aa  the  time  in  which  Phidias  was  under 
Us  tuition.  Between  the  dste  just  mentioned  and  the 
third  year  of  the  8fith  Olympiad,  there  ia  an  interval  of 
30  years.  If  with  these  conclusions  we  attempt  to 
ascertain  tbe  time  of  the  birth  of  Phidias,  it  ia  by  no 
means  sn  improbable  conjecture  that  he  was  about 
to  years  of  age  when  he  received  tbe  instructions  of 
Agendas,  and.  therefore,  was  born  in  tbe  first  year  of 
the  73d  Olympiad,  or  B.C.  488,  a  date  very  nearly  ac- 
cording with  that  given  by  Miiller.  Thia  computation 
will  explain  the  fact,  that  in  B.C.  438,  Phidiaa,  then 
(6  years  of  age,  represented  himself  aa  bald  on  the. 
shield  of  tbe  Athenian  Minerva.  He  muat  also  bare 
•sen  about  66  yean  of  age  at  the  time  of  hia  death. 
t*fttf ,  Diet.  Art.,  «.  •  )— Phidias  brought  to  bis  pro. 
10** 


feaaion  a  knowledge  of  all  the  finer  pans  of  mean 
which  could  tend  to  dignify  and  enhance  it  With 
the  moat  exquisite  harmonies  of  poetry,  and  die  most 
gorgeous  fictions  of  mythology,  he  wu  no  len  ftmilhr 
than  with  geometry,  optics,  and  history.  From  Homer, 
whose  works  bo  most  have  deeply  studied,  be  dres 
those  images  of  greatness,  which  he  afterward  mould- 
ed in  earthly  materials  with  s  kindred  spirit.  Tbe  or- 
cumatance  which,  by  a  singulsr  felicity,  not  often  at. 
corded  to  genius,  elicited  the  powers  of  Pbidiaa,  wu 
the  coincidence,  in  point  of  time,  of  the  full  miiuritj 
of  bis  talents  with  the  munificent  administration  of 
Pericles.    Intent  on  his  great  national  design  of  atom- 
ing  Athens  with  tbe  choicest  specimens  of  an,  las 
atateaman  saw  with  eagerness,  in  the  genius  of  Phich 
aa,  the  meana  of  giving  form,  shape,  and  completer** 
to  the  most  glorious  of  his  conceptions.   He  scent 
ingly  appointed  this  great  sculptor  the  general  tap*. 
intendenl  of  all  the  public  works  then  in  progress,  boa 
of  architecture  and  statuary  (PhU.,  Pit,  Paid.,  It), 
and  well  did  the  event  sanction  the  choice  which  *■ 
thus  msde  by  him.    The  baildings  reared  under  tbi 
direction  of  Phidiaa,  though  finished  within  a  compuv 
tively  abort  period,  eeemed  built  for  ages,  and,  u  ot 
aerved  by  Plutarch,  bad  the  venerable  air  of  inuqaitf 
when  newly  completed,  and  retained  all  the  freahnai 
of  youth  after  they  had  stood  for  ages.   The  bemti 
ful  sculptures  on  the  frieze  of  tbe  Parthenon  were  tks 
work  of  Phidiaa  and  hia  acbolara,  while  the  Haloed 
the  goddess  within  the  temple  wss  bis  entire  produc- 
tion.   This  waa,  indeed,  the  most  celebrated  of  ill  n 
works,  if  we  except  the  Olympian  Jupiter  at  Elba,  h- 
dependently  of  tbe  workmanship,  the  statue  wu  of  nt- 
ble  dimensions  and  of  the  moat  costly  material!  It  n 
twenty-six  cubits,  or  thirty-nine  feet  in  height,  ai 
formed  of  ivory  and  gold  ;  being  moat  probably  cos- 
posed  originally  of  the  former,  and  overlaid,  ia  pin, 
by  tbe  latter.   The  goddess  waa  represented  in  i  n> 
Me  attitude,  erect,  clothed  in  a  tonic  reaching  u  be 
feet.    On  her  bead  wae  a  casque :  in  one  hind  a* 
held  a  spear ;  in  the  other,  which  waa  stretched  wv 
an  ivory  figure  of  Victory,  four  cubita  high ;  while  > 
her  feet  waa  a  buckler,  exquisitely  carved,  the  coran 
representing  the  war  of  tbe  giants,  tbe  convex  the  te- 
lle between  the  Athenians  and  Amazons,  and  porni* 
Of  the  artist  and  hia  patron  were  introduced  among  lis 
Athenian  combatants,  one  cause  of  the  future  misfor- 
tunes which  envy  brought  upon  tbe  suthor.  On  tbs 
middle  of  her  helmet  a  sphinx  waa  carved,  and  on  ess 
of  its  sides  a  griffon.   On  tbe  aegis  or  breastplate  wa 
displsyed  a  bead  of  Medusa.    Tbe  golden  undth 
were  sculptured  with  the  conflict  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapiths),  and  are  described  as  a  perfect  gen 
of  minute  art.    On  the  base  of  tbe  statue  wu  reps 
sen  ted  the  legend  of  Pandora's  creation,  together  aid 
tbe  images  of  twenty  deities.    (Pausm  ,  1,  34,  S  — 
Siebelu,  ad  lac  — Max.  Tyr.,  Din.  14.— Paa,* 
5,  4.)   It  waa  from  ibis  statue  that  Philorgui  Ia* 
away  the  golden  head  of  Medusa  (Itocrai.  ad  CaKna, 
67,  td.  Bekk  ).  in  the  place  of  which  an  ivory  figured 
this  head  waa  afterward  introduced,  which  to  kw 
by  Psussnias.    (Biekk,  Corp.  Imcript.,  1,  MI) 
This  magnificent  statue  was  repaired  by  Aristotlcs," 
Olymp.  96.8  (BocW,  Corp.  Inscrtpt.,  237) ;  and  dm 
it  might  not  be  without  tbe  necessary  moisture,  u  * 
waa  placed  on  the  dry  ground,  they  were  accuttonw 
to  sprinkle  water  on  the  ivory.    (Pausan.,  5,  II,  5) 
According  to  the  account  of  an  ancient  writer  named 
Philochorua  (ay.  Sckol.  ad  Arulopk.  Pat.,  604).  Phid- 
ias, soon  after  completing  this  statue,  was  charged  with 
having  embezzled  a  portion  of  the  materials  intended 
for  tbe  work,  and,  in  consequence,  fled  to  Eli*,  when 
he  waa  employed  in  .making  tbe  famous  atatue  of  Jo- 
piter ;  but  here  again  he  was  accused  of  similar  em- 
bezzlement, and  waa  put  to  death  by  the  Burn 
The  best  critics,  however,  consider  thia  whole  story 
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M  to  take.   Heyaw,  though  ha  errs  in  maintaining  that 
Ibis  atatue  wn  dedicated  before  that  of  Minerva,  yet 
hat  very  properly  observed  that,  had  Phidias  been 
guilty  of  embezzlement  iq  relation  to  it,  the  Etiane 
would  never  have  allowed  him  to  inscribe  bis  name 
on  it,  nor  would  they  have  intrusted  its  preservation 
to  hia  descendants.    (Antiq.  Aufs.,  vol.  1,  p.  SOI.) 
Muller,  too,  examines  the  whole  subject  writ)  great 
impartiality,  and  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  fame 
which  Phidias  had  acquired  by  his  Minerva  induced 
the  Eliana  to  invite  him  to  their  country,  in  connexion 
with  nia  relations  and  pupils ;  and  that  this  journey  was 
undertaken  by  bim  in  the  most  honourable  circum- 
stances. (MiUler,  it  Phiiia  Vita,  p.  26,  stqq. )— The 
statue  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  meed  the  temple  of  that 
god  at  Olympia  in  Elis,  and  was  chryselephantine 
(made  of  gold  and  ivory),  like  that  of  Minerva.  Like 
it,  too,  the  size  was  colosaal,  being  sixty  feet  high. 
The  god  wss  represented  as  sitting  on  his  throne :  in 
hia  right  hand  he  held  a  figure  of  Victory,  also  made 
of  gold  and  ivory,  in  bia  left  a  sceptre  beautifully 
adorned  with  all  kinds  of  metals,  snd  having  on  the 
top  of  it  a  golden  eagle.    His  brows  were  encircled 
with  a  crown,  made  to  imitate  leaves  of  olive ;  his 
robe  was  of  massive  gold,  curiously  adomed,  by  a  kind 
of  encaustic  work  probably,  with  various  figures  of  an- 
imals, and  also  with  lilies.    The  sandals,  too,  were  of 
gold.   The  throne  was  inlaid  with  all  kinds  of  precious 
materials,  ebony,  ivory,  and  gems,  and  was  adomed 
with  sculptures  of  exquisite  beauty.    On  the  base  was 
an  inscription  recording  the  name  of  the  artist  (Pan- 
son.,  5,  II.  —  Compare  Quatremire  it  Qumew,  Jup 
(Hump.,  p.  810. — Subtil*  ad  Pousan,  I.  e.)  Locian 
informs  us,  that,  in  order  to  render  this  celebrated  work 
aa  perfect  in  detail  as  it  was  noble  in  conception  and 
outline,  Phidiaa,  when  he  exposed  it  for  the  first  time 
after  its  completion  to  public  view,  placed  himself  be- 
hind the  door  of  the  temple,  and  listened  attentively 
to  every  criticism  made  by  the  spectators :  when  the 
crowd  bad  withdrawn  and  the  temple  gates  were  closed, 
he  revised  and  corrected  his  work,  wherever  the  ob- 
jections he  had  joat  heard  appeared  to  him  to  be  well- 
groanded  ones.    (Luetan,  pro  hnag .,  14.)   It  it  also 
•aid,  that  when  the  artiat  himself  was  asked,  by  his  rela- 
tion Psnamos,  the  Athenian  painter,  who,  it  seems,  aid- 
ed him  in  the  work,  whence  he  had  derived  the  idea  of 
this  his  grandest  effort,  he  replied,  from  the  well-known 
passage  in  Homer,  where  Jove  is  represented  as  causing 
Olympus  to  tremble  on  its  base  by  the  mere  move- 
ment of  his  sable  brow.   (II.,  1,  628.)   The  lines  in 
question,  with  the  exception  of  their  reference  to  the 
"ambrosial  curls,"  and  the  brow  of  the  god,  contain  no 
allusion  whatever  to  external  form,  and  yet  they  carry 
with  them  the  noble  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  nod- 
ding- benignant  assent  with  so  much  true  majesty  as  to 
cause  even  Olympus  to  tremble.    (Strab.,  364. — Po- 
hfb.,  Exe.  L  ,  xxx.,  16,  4,  3.— Miller,  it  PhU.  Vit., 
p.  62.) — Of  toe  whole  work  Quintilian  remarks,  that  it 
even  added  new  feelings  to  the  religion  of  Greece 
{ftist.  Or.,  12, 10,9),  and  yet,  when  judged  according 
to  the  principles  of  genuine  srt,  neither  this  nor  the 
Minerva  in  the  Parthenon  possessed  any  strong  claims 
to   lenitiroate  beauty.    It  does  not  excite  surprise, 
therefore,  to  learn  that  Phidias  himself  disapproved  of 
the  mixed  effect  produced  by  such  a  combination  of 
different  circumstances,  nor  will  it  appear  presumptu- 
ous in  us  to  condemn  these  splendid  representations. 
In  ibeae  compositions,  exposed-,  as  they  were,  to  the 
dim  light  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  from  their  very 
magnitude  imperfectly  comprehended,  the  effects  of 
variously  reflecting  substances,  now  gloom,  now  glow- 
ing' with  unearthly  lustre,  most  have  been  rendered 
doubly  imposing.    Bat  this  influence,  though  well 
calculated  to  increase  superstitions  devotion,  or  to  im- 
myeterious  terror  on  the  bewildered  sense,  was 
retrickxn,  and  altogether  diverse  from  the  aolemn 


repose,  the  simple  majesty  of  "form  and  expression, 
lich  constitute  the  true  sublimity  of  sculptural  repre- 
sentation. (Menus,  History  of  tie  Fine  Arte,  p.  62.) 
— In  the  time  of  Pansanias,  there  waa  still  shown,  at 
Olympia,  the  building  in  which  this  statue  of  Jupiter 
was  made,  and  the  posterity  of  Phidiaa  had  the  chars* 
of  keeping  the  image  free  from  whatever  might  sully 
its  beauty,  and  were,  on  this  account,  atyled  tatdpw- 
Tai.  (Ptouan.,  6, 14,  5.) — We  have  already  remark- 
ed that,  according  to  the  best  critics,  this  statue  was 
executed  subsequently  to  that  in  the  Parthenon,  and 
not,  aa  the  common  accounts  nave  it,  before  this.  It 
was  on  his  return  to  Athens,  sfter  completing  the 
Olympian  Jove,  that  Phidiaa  became  involved  in  the 
difficulty,  which  many  erroneously  suppose  to  have 
preceded  his  visit  to  Elis.  According  to  Plutarch,  his 
friendship  and  influence  with  Poriclee  exposed  the  ar- 
tiat to  envy,  and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who, 
wishing,  through  htm,  to  try  what  judgment  the  people 
might  pasa  upon  Pericles  himself,  persuaded  Menon, 
one  of  his  workmen,  to  place  himself  aa  a  suppliant  in  the 
forum,  and  to  entreat  the  protection  of  the  state  while 
he  lodged  an  information  against  Phidias.  The  peo- 
ple granting  hia  requeat,  Menon  charged  the  artiat  with 
having  embezzled  a  portion  of  the  forty  talents  of  gold 
with  which  he  had  been  furnished  for  the  decoration  of 
the  statue  in  the  Parthenon.  The  allegation,  however, 
waa  disproved  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner;  for 
Phidiaa,  by  the  advice  of  Periclea,  had  put  on  the  gold- 
en decorations  in  auch  a  way  that  they  could  be  easi- 
ly removed  'without  injury  to  the  statue.  They  were 
accordingly  taken  off,  and,  at  the  order  cf  Periclea, 
weighed  by  the  accusers ;  and  the  result  established 
the  perfect  innocence  of  the  artiat.  Hia  enemies,  how- 
ever, were  not  to  be  daunted  by  thia  defeat,  and  a  new 
charge  was,  in  consequence,  aoon  prepared  against 
bim.  It  was  alleged  that,  in  his  representation  of  the 
battle  of  the  Amazons  upon  the  shield  of  Minerva,  he 
bad  introduced  his  own  effigy,  as  a  bald  old  man  ta- 
king up  a  large  atone  with  both  hands,  and  a  highly- 
finished  picture  of  Pericles  contending  with  an  Ama- 
zon. Thia  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  impiety,  and 
Phidiaa  was  cast  into  prison,  to  await  hia  trial  for  the 
offence  ;  but  he  died  in  confinement  before  bis  cause 
could  be  heard.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Ptriel— Miller,  it  Vit. 
Pkii.,  p.  83,  teqq.— Schumann,  it  Comit.,  p.  219.— 
Plainer,  ier  Process,  und  die  Klagen,  vol.  I,  p.  353.) 
—The  numerous  works  of  Phidiaa  belong  to  three  dis- 
tinct classes :  Toreutic,  or  statues  of  mixed  materials, 
ivory  being  the  chief ;  statues  of  bronze ;  and  sculp- 
tures in  marble.  In  this  enumeration  are  included 
only  capital  performance* ;  for  exercises  in  wood,  plas- 
ter, clay,  and  minute  labours  in  carving,  are  recorded 
to  have  occasionally  occupied  his  attention. — Of  the 
first  class  of  Works  we  have  already  mentioned  the 
two  most  remarkable  ones,  the  statues  of  Minerva  and 
Jupiter.  Among  his  works  in  bronze  may  be  enumer- 
ated the  following:  1.  The  celebrated  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva Promachus,  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a  previ- 
ous article.  (Vid.  Parthenon.) — 2.  A  statue  of  Mi- 
nerva, placed,  like  the  previous  one,  in  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  and  highly  praised  by  Pliny  (34,  8,  19). 
Lucian  prefers  it  to  every  other  work  of  the  artist's. 
(Imag.,  4.) — 3.  Another  statue  of  Minerva,  removed 
to  Rome  in  B.C.  168,  and  placed  by  Pauloa  -lEmiliue 
in  the  temple  of  Fortune.  (Plin.,  I.  e.) — 4.  Thirteen 
brazen  statues,  dedicated  at  Delphi,  by  the  Athenians, 
out  of  the  spoils  taken  at  Marathon.  (Pausan.,  10, 
30,  I.)— The  following  were  among  the  productions 
of  Phidias  in  marble.  1.  A  statue  of  Venus  Urania, 
placed  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  thia  goddess,  not  fat 
from  the  Ceramicus  at  Athena.  It  was  of  Parian  mar- 
ble. (Pausan.,  1,  24,  8  )— 2.  Another  statue  of  Ve- 
nue, of  exquiaite  beauty,  which  was  in  the  collection 
of  Oclavia  at  Home.  (Pirn.,  86,  6,  4.)— 8.  A  statu* 
.  of  Mercury,  placed  in  the  vicinity  of i  Thebes.  (Psar 
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W|  9, 10,  *.) — Phidias  not  only  practised  statuary, 
Iha  ut  in  which  be  <ru  prs-emitMDl,  but  also  angra- 
Ting,  is  we  letra  from  Marltai  {Ejngr.,  3,  35),  and 
from  Julian  (Bpitl ,  8,  p.  877,  ed.  Spank).  The  pu- 
pill  of  thia  moat  distinguished  artist  were,  Agoracritus, 
Alcamenea,  and  Colotea.  (Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  ». — 
Junius,  Celal.  Artific.,  p.  161,  sesq.  — Miller,  de 
Plod.  Vit.,  p.  37,  eeqt.r— The  sublime  style  perfected 
by  Phidias  seems  almost  to  have  expired  with  himself; 
not  that  the  ait  declined,  but  a  predilection  for  sub- 
jects of  beauty  and  the  softer  graces,  in  preference  to 
more  heroic  and  masculine  character,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  grand  reheroa  on  the  temple  at  Olympia, 
may  be  traced  even  among  bu  immediate  disciples. 
In  the  era  and  labours  of  Phidias,  we  discover  the  ut- 
moat  excellence  to  which  Grecian  geniua  attained  in 
the  arts ;  and  in  the  marbles  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  former  ornaments  of  the  Parthenon,  we  certainly 
behold  theconceptione,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  fan 
atactics  of  the  great  Athenian  sculptor.  Of  the  inlet 
■actual  character  of  these  admirable  performances, 
grandeur  is  the  prevailing  principle  ;  the  grandeur  of 
simplicity  and  nature,  devoid  of  all  parade  or  ostenta- 
tion of  aft ;  and  their  author,  to  use  the  language  of 
antiquity,  united  the  three  characteristics,  of  truth, 
grandeur,  and  minute  refinement ;  exhibiting  majesty, 
gravity,  breadth,  and  magnificence  of  composition,  with 
•  practice  scrupulous  in  detail,  and  with  troth  of  indi- 
vidual representation,  yet  in  the  handling  rapid,  broad, 
and  firm.  Thia  harmonious  assemblage  of  qualities,  in 
themselves  dissimilar,  in  their  result  the  same,  gives 
to  the  productions  of  this  maater  an  ease,  a  grace,  a 
vitality,  resembling  more  the  spontaneous  overflow- 
ings of  inspiration,  than  the  laborious  offspring  of 
thought  and  science.  (Menus,  History  of  lit  Fine 
Arte,  a.  63,  ssff.) — In  the  course  of  this  article,  we 
have  frequently  referred  to  the  Life  of  Phidias  by  Mul- 
let. We  will  end  with  a  brief  account  of  it,  which 
may  also  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  recapitulation  of 
whet  baa  here  been  advanced:  Miiller  published,  m 
1837,  three  dissertations  relative  to  Phidias,  read  be- 
fore the  Royal  Society  of  Science*  at  Gottingen.  The 
fret  is  a  biographical  sketch  of  Phidias,  and  establishes 
beyond  doubt  that  Phidiss  began  to  embellish  Athene 
with  his  works  of  sculpture  in  Olympiad  83  or  83, 
when  Pericles  was  firtordTst;  that  ha  finished,  in  the 
third  year  of  Olympiad  86,  the  atatue  of  Minerva  for  the 
Parthenon  ;  that  the  Eltana,  when  the  name  of  Phid- 
ias had  become  known  over  all  Greece  for  the  splen- 
did works  he  had  executed  at  Athena,  induced  him  to 
come  to  Elis,  and  that  he  made  there  the  atatue  of  the 
Olympian  Jove  between  Olympiads  86.3,  and  86.8; 
and,  finally,  that  after  his  return  to  Athens,  be  wee 
thrown  into  prison  by  tbs  enemies  of  Pericles,  oa  a  charge 
of  impiety,  snd  that  ha  died  in  priaon,  in  the  first  year 
of  Olympiad  87,  in  which  year  the  last  work  of  Peri- 
cles, the  Propylaa,  bad  been  finished. — The  second 
shows  the  state  of  the  fine  arts  before  Phidias,  and  to 
whet  height  they  were  carried  by  his  genius.— -The 
third  gives  s  new  explanation  of  the  statues  on  the 
western  front  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athena.  The  work 
it  in  Latin,  and  has  the  following  title :  "  C.  Odofr. 
Muelteri  de  Pkidia  Vita  et  Optritms  Commtntalientt 
tret,  dec."    (Getting.,  1887,  4to.) 

Phi  don,  I.  a  king  of  Argoe,  of  the  race  ef  the  Herac- 
lida,  who,  breaking  through  the  constitutional  checks 
«y  which  his  power  waa  restrained,  made  himself  ab- 
solute in  hie  native  city.  He  soon  became  possessed 
of  extensive  rale  by  various  conquests,  reducing,  about 
the  3d  Olympiad,  the  city  of  Corinth  under  his  away, 
and  subsequently,  about  the  8th  Olympiad,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus.  (Mulltr,  Jiginet.,  p.  61, 
ssff.)  The  Lscedwmonisns  were  at  this  time  too  much 
occupied  with  the  first  Messenisn  war  to  be  able  to 
•heck  hie  progress,  while  be  himself,  as  the  descend- 
ant of  Temenus ,  one  of  the  Heraelida,  founded  bis 


conquests  upon  bis  claim  to  the  sssstsmss  oi  as 

progenitor.   (.Midler,  p.  63.)   Pluses  is  dseenatd  Vt 
Herodotus  («,  137)  and  Pausaaui  («,  is)  „  WTBi 
exerciaed  hie  authority  in  the  most  arbitrary  sunn* 
of  any  of  the  Greeks.    Among  other  sets  sf  biga- 
bsnded  power  waa  his  driving  out  las  Eliaa  agans. 
tbetet,  or  president*  of  the  games,  mi  smsirtlng  bus- 
self  in  their  stead.   (Acres!.,  L  «.— Praata.,  I.  c.) 
Phidoo  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  salabliabsd 
a  common  standard  of  weights  and  ■> essoin  far  us 
Peloponnesiana.    Not  that,  as  some  maiataia,  he  sal 
the  inventor  of  weights  and  measures,  far  lasts  eat 
in  existence  long  before  (Salmas ,  de  Vsnr.,  p  439— 
Heyne,  ad.  Htm.,  vol.  6,  p.  388),  bat  he  caused  am 
uniform  kind  of  weight*  snd  measures  to  be  aasi  by 
those  of  the  Pefoponoesians  whom  he  bad  reduced  t» 
neatfa  hie  away.   (Hefttl,  L  t.—MiUtr,  p.  66.)  Hi 
is  reported  also  to  have  been  the  first  lost  auapai 
money,  or,  in  other  words,  jtrodnced  smeeg  tat 
Greeks  a  regular  coinage.    This  can  only  mots,  on, 
aa  Salmaaius  thinks,  that  be  merely  stamped  a  cutis, 
msrk  on  silver  end  brass  lamina*,  which  had  beta 
been  estimated  by  weight,  but  that  he  sbomhee.  us 
use  of  metallic  ben  or  spits,  and  brought  in  slssnsi 
tsoins)  for  the  first  time.   (MUler,  Aignet.,  p.  67  - 
Id.,  Dorians,  vol.  3,  p.  386,  Bug.  trtoul.—EtyuL 
Mag.,  t.  *.  'OerAsmor.)   This  early  mint  wss  eatab- 
lisnsd  in  the  island  of  .ABgina,  a*  that  time  subject  a 
his  sway,  and  the  very  place  for  one,  since  its  mtui 
tsnta  were  famed  for  their  industrious  and  ooomwcsl 
habits.    (Slrai.,  376. — Sustain.  *d  JJ ,  8.  p.  60i- 
Marmor.  Par.,  p.  36,  ep.  3i.)    The  scholiast «  P» 
dar  (Of.,  13,  37)  make*  Phidon  to  bsve  been  a  Com- 
thian ;  braid}  *u6u»  Tit,  KnpMif  dvijp,  riot  anal 
aal  CTaOfua.    This,  however,  can  only  mess,  us) 
Phidon,  en  the  oooquest  of  Coriath,  introduced  tarn 
the  same  weights  and  measures,  and  the  ssme  atanpai 
money  ss  st  ASghw.    Hence  the  more  correct  remit 
of  Didymoe  (aaTv.  86),  tri  **Uuv,  i  irpvrot  «*>« 
Koowoumc  to  «irpet>,  'kpytUe  *>.    ( JTauwr,  Sgmd, 
p.  68.)   But  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  suiaoriijd 
Aristotle,  who  speak*  of  Phidon  aa  a  Coristbiaa, 
very  osrVy  legislator  (PolU.,  8,  3,  7,  ed.  Sua.),  ska 
elsewhere  he  mskes  mention  of  Phidon,  us  r/na 
vrpi  'Apyof  (Pout.,  6.  8,  4,  p.  918,  &**.)!  la- 
best  answer  is  that  contained  in  the  words  of  Millet: 
"  Potest  Aristattlei,  dfe  institute  tiers  Cemliaorrn, 
auod  ad  Phxdtmem  legielaterem  refereiant,  center  /«■ 
tut,  emit  Hie  Phde  fuerit  ipte  dnbiletete."  {MgmU 
p.  56.)   The  question,  however,  still  maaias  open  a 
discussion,  ana  Heyne,  among  others,  exprsssW  *» 
tinguiehee  the  Corintbien  from  the  Argivs  Pasta 
(Opasc.  Acad.,  vol.  3,  p.  366,  tn  node.)   Is  s  bf 
meat  sis*  of  Horsclidss  Pontic  us  (p.  S3),  nwsuia  s 
made  of  a  Cumaan  Pbidoa,  whs)  nXtiaat  »rri**» 
tw  Tro/Urstaf.    So  that  the  name  appears  is  save  be- 
longed to  more  than  one  legislator. — The  psaer  d 
the  Argive  Phidon  is  said  to  haws  bean  overuuost 
by  ttaLaeedwmoniana  about  uV*  lllbOlyuHMsii,wasi 
leisure  was  allowed  them  to  attend  to  the  sffsirs  of  at 
Peloponnesus,  the  first  Messenisn  war  having  beat 
brought  to  a  close.   The  chronology  of  Phideu'i  nip 
has  been  satisfactorily  settled  by  Miiller,  is  his 
ntlica,"  a  work  to  which  era  have  already  nuts  rva 
once  referred,  and  in  the  course  of  the  discusejon  bt 
examines  critically  the  computation  of  the  Parian  M» 
bkysnd  slso  that  of  Eusebius.    The  same  schslar  as) 
likewise  explained  away  the  difficulty  is  the  tea  d 
Herodotus  (6,  137),  by  supposing  that  the  hisioriu 
confounded  a  later  Phidon  with  the  ruler  of  Argts. 
There  is  no  need,  therefor*,  of  any  sf  the  emsnditisna 
proposed  by  Gronoviue,  Reita,  and  olbsrs,  aUboort 
the  correction  suggested  by  Groaovios  assets  with  it 
approbation  of  Larcher,  Porsaa,  and  Gsisford.  (£sr- 
cAsr,  ad  fiend.,  L  c— Person,  Tracts,  p.  836.— Cew 
fori  ad  Herod.,  L  c.— Compas*  nUtgraet,  Dtsttrte- 
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,  p.  178,  mm.)  In  the  Brandenburg  eeHectfon, 
mere  is  a  coin,  described  by  Beger,  winch  sears  on 
Me  side  s  diets,  with  the  inscription  *1A0>  tnd  on 
lb*  otbsf  a-  Baotien  shield.  This  has  been  often 
taken  for  a  coin  ef  Phidee  the  Argive,  but  on  no  good 
ground*  whatever.  The  known  device  of  iEgina  is, 
almost  without  an  exception,  a  tortoise,  while  the 
shield  portrayed  apoo  thw  coin  is  ss  eaclusi  vely  a  hedge 
of*  BoMtia,  and  is  too  highly  ex  seated  for  so  remote  a 
period.  It  sppean,  also,  that  it  was  a  ooasmon  prac- 
tice in  Bonus  to  inscribe  the  Dame  of  some  magistrate 
anon  their  coins.  (Bayer,  Tkuamrtu  BrmmUnb.,  p. 
379. —  CardwtU,  Lectures  on  Andtnt  Coinage,  p. 
111.)— II.  A  native  of  Coma.   ( Fid.  Phidon  I.) 

PmutniLridi  (ttAooetyeia),  I.  a  city  of  Lydia, 
sootheast  of  Sardia.  It  stood  on  a  root  of  Mount 
Tmohis,  by  the  river  Cogamns,  and  derived  its  Dame 
from  it*  founder,  Attala*  Philsdelphas,  brother  of  Eu- 
menee.  The  frequent  earthquakes  which  k  experi- 
enced were  owing  to  its  vicinity  to  the  region  called 
Oaxaeeosomene.  Evan  the  city  walls  ware  net  se- 
core,  bat  were  shaken  sanest  daily,  and  disparted. 
The  inhabitants  lived  in  perpetual  apprehension,  and 
were  almost  constantly  employed  in  repairs.  They 
were  low  in  number,  the  people  chiefly  residing  in  the 
oountzy,  end  eokiTitjnsr  th*  soil,  which  was  vary  fer- 
tile. (Strabo,  628.)  Tacitus  mentions  it  among  the 
cities  restored  by  Tiberius,  after  a  mere  than  ordinary 
eaaamity  of  the  kind  to  which  we  have  just  alluded. 
(Ann.,  *,  47. )  In  the  midst  of  these  akvms,  however, 
Omrialissity  floarisbsd  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  place 
io  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Revelations  as  one  of  the 
oarren  chorcbs*  of  Asia  (3,  7).  At  a  later  day,  the 
seal  of  the  Philadelphiana  showed  forth  conancaoasly 
in  the  gallant  defence  tbey.  made  ajainst  the  Turks 
on  mora  than  on*  occasion.  (6.  Pathym.,  p.  290.) 
At  length  they  were  conquered  by  Baiaxet  in  13M. 
JT.  Due,  p.  70  —  Ckalcend.,  p.  83.)  Th*  plane  ia 
now  called  Aliak  tear,  sad  preserves  some  retnaina  of 
Chratianny,  and  also  a  few  monuments  ef  heathen  an- 
tiquity. Chandler  states,  "  that  it  is  now  a  mean  hot 
oonsidmblo  town,  of  lane  esteat,  spreading  up  the 
slopes  of  three  or  four  hilh).  Of  the  walls  which  en- 
compassed it,  many  renxnaats  are  standing,  but  with 
huge  gaps."  (Travel*,  p.  310,  see.)  Mr.  ArondeH, 
who  visited  this  place  in  1896,  was  informed  by  the 
Greek  bishop  that  there  were  "  twenty-five  churches 
ia  it,  but  that  divine  service  was  chiefly  confined  to 
five  only,  in  which  it  waa  regularly  performed  every 
week,  hot  in  the  larger  number  only  once  a  year." 
(Kant  to  the  Seven  Chunk**  »f  Asia,  p.  176.)  Mr. 
Fellows,  who  visited  the  spot  in  1888,  remarks,  "  Of 
tao  ancient  city  of  Philadelphia  bat  little  remains ; 
it*  waits  an  still  standing,  enclosing  several  hills, 
upon  the  sides  of  which  stood  the  town,  but  tbey 
■re  fallen  into  ruins.  Tbey  are  built  of  unhewn  stone, 
massed  and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  old 
edifices :  some  immense  remains  of  buildings,  huge 
equate  stone  pillars,  supporting  brick  arches,  are  also 
•sending,  and  are  called  the  ruins  of  the  Christian 
Church.  All  the  remains  which  have  been  pointed 
oral  to  me  aa  ruins  of  Christisn  churches  appear  to 
have  been  vast  temples,  perhaps  erected  by  imperial 
commend,  and  dedicated  to  nominal  Christianity,  hat 
showing,  in  the  niches  and  brackets  for  statues  and 
architectural  ornaments,  traces  ef  heathen  supersti- 
tion." <  Tsar  ta  Ana  Minor,  p.  388.)  The  meaning 
of  the  modem  name,  Allsb-sehr,  is  "the city  of  God," 
am  appellation  which  forms  a  strange  land  of  coinci- 
dence with  the  departed  glories  of  the  place.  (Arum- 
dell,  p.  169.— Compare  Milntr'*  Hitlory  of  Out  Sewn 
Ckarckt*.  p.  317.)— II.  A  city  ef  Cificts  Trachea, 
on  the  river  Calycadnos,  to  the  north  ef  Seleuci* 
Trachea.  The  site  is  thought  by  Leake  to  correspond 
to  the  modem  Ermentk.  (Journal,  p.  117.)  Oap- 
>  Beaufort,  oa  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  Phila- 


delphia siwy  be  represented  by  Meat  or  Mood,  s  town 
of  some  frise,  near  the  junction  ef  the  two  principal 
branches  ef  the  Calycadnos.  (Karamuwriq,  p.  333.) 
]<eake,  however,  makes  Moat  to  be  Claudiepolie. 
(Cromer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  388.)— III.  The  cap- 
ital city  of  the  Ammonites,  siteste  among  the  mount- 
sins  ef  Gilead,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jabok  or  Jo- 
bsecus.  It  received  its  name  from  Ptolemy  Philadet- 
phus.  (Stepk.  By*.)  Its  Oriental  appellation  waa 
Rabbeth  Amnion.  Slepbanue  of  Byzantium  informs 
us,  that  it  waa  first  railed  Amauna  (Aaamon),  after- 
ward Astarte,  and  at  last  Philadelphia.  It  waa  one  of 
the  cities  of  Deoapolis.  Pliny,  ia  enumerating  these 
ten  cities,  name*  Rapbana  alter  Philadelphia,  which 
Manner!  thinks  msy  be  a  corruption  from  Rabatham- 
mona.  AbuMeda  speaks  of  ruins  at  a  place  called 
Amman,  which  would  seem  to  correspond  with  the  site 
of  this  city.   (Jfawarrt,  Gaogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  I,  p.  8M.) 

Philidsuwss,  the  surname  of  the  second  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt.    (Fid.  Ptonmaus  If  .) 

Pbiljc  an  island  and  oily  of  Egypt,  south  of  Syea*. 
The  city  appears  to  have  owed  its  existence  to  the 
Ptolemies,  who  intended  it  as  a  friendly  meeting- 
place  and  a  common  emporium  for  the  Egyptians  ana 
the  Ethiopian*  from  Meree.  Hence,  according  to 
some,  the  name  of  the  plaoe.  (*iXai,  from  fiXat  — 
Compare  Strain*,  ad  ASn.,  «,  338,  "foeum  oatm  Pku 
lot,  hoc  e*t  aatuat,  vacant.")  Other*,  however,  derive 
it  from  the  Egyptian  Phi  Ukh,  "the  end"  or  "e*> 
tlimity"  (i  «..  of  Egypt),  and  others,  again,  from  the 
Arabic  PkU,  "an  elephant,"  making  Phis*  and  EU> 
paanaaa  identical.  (Commit  JabUmtki,  Toe.  Egypt., 
*.  o.—Oputc.,  vol.  1,  p.  465,  **».,  ed.  T*  Water.) 
The  island  contains  at  present  nrany  splsndid  remains 
of  antiquity.  Ia  it*  immediate  vicinity  was  a  small 
rocky  aland  sailed  'AeVrror  (Abatoa)  by  the  Greeks, 
from  the  cacumstanea  ef  Ha  beiag  permitted  the  priests 
alone  to  est  foot  on  it,  and  its  being  hence  mutccunbl* 
to  ether*.  In  this  pace  wae  the  tomb  of  Osiris,  1st* 
having  her*  deposited  bis  remains.  ( Txetx.  ad  Ly 
copkr.,  v.  iW.—Zoegn,  at  Ocean.,  p.  886.— Detenp. 
Hon  etc  P  Egypt*,  Amtiq.,  vol.  1,  p.  44. — Greater,  Coat- 
mat.  Herod.,  p.  183,  serf.)  The  modem  name  is 
Getrrat-tUBirt*  ("  Teropk-island"),  in  aUuaion  to  the 
remains  of  anuoaity  open  it.  (Memurt,  Googr.,  vol. 
10,  pt.  1,  p.  336,  Off.) 

PniLAifi,  two  Carthaginian  brothers,  whose  naaea 
have  been  handed  dowe  to  modern  times  for  a  signal 
act  of  devotion  to  their  country.  A  contest,  it  seem*> 
had  arisen  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Cyreneens, 
respecliag  the  point  when  tbetr  respective  territories 
met,  and  this  waa  the  mere  difficult  to  be  determined, 
since  the  country  on  the  headers  of  the  two  stale*  waa 
a  sandy  desert,  sad  without  anything  that  might  serve 
aa  a  common  landmark.  It  waa  agreed  at  mat,  that 
two  individuals  shoald  set  out  at  the  same  time  from 
Carthage  and  Cyreae  respectively,  and  that  the  spot 
where  tbey  might  meet  shoald  be  regarded  as  th* 
common  boundary  of  the  two  communities.  The  pan. 
tie*  accordingly  set  est,  the  two  Phtlani  having  been 
selected  by  the  Carthaginians  fortius  purpose;  but  th* 
two  Cyreneens  travelled  more  slowly  than  their  Car- 
thaginian antagonists,  sad  only  met  the  Philatti  after 
the  latter  had  advanced  a  considerable  distance  into 
the  disputed  territory.  The  Cyrcneaua  thereupon  ac- 
cused the  Philsni  of  enfairnees,  and  of  baring  started 
before  the  appointed  lint.  The  Phikeni,  on  their 
part,  offered  to  do  anything  to  show  that  they  had  act- 
ed fairly,  and  the  two  Cyreneans  then  gave  them  their 
choice,  either  to  be  buried  alive  on  the  spot  when 
they  were  standing,  or  else  to  allow  them,  the  Cyre. 
neans,  to  advance  as  for  aa  they  pleased  into  the  dispe- 
ted  territory,  and  then  be  buried  alive  on  their  part. 
The  Phikeni  accepted  the  former  part  of  the  offer,  seat 
wen  accordingly  entombed.  The  Carthsgmians  erees- 
ed  two  alnvs  on  the  spot,  which  were  thenceforth  a. 
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girded  as  the  limit*  of  their  territory  in  this  direction. 
(Sail.,  Bell.  Jug.,  19. — Id.  ib.,  79.)  These  altars 
■tood  in  the  innermost  bend  of  the  Syrtie  Major,  and 
not,  as  Ssllust  erroneously  states,  to  the  west  of  both 
the  Syrtes.  The  story  of  the  Philsni,  moreover,  as 
given  by  the  Roman  historian,  seems  to  wear  a  doubt- 
ful appearance,  from  the  circumstance  of  Gyrene's 
being  so  much  nearer  the  point  in  question  than  Car- 
thage. If  the  distance  between  these  two  cities  be 
divided  into  eight  equal  parts,  the  Phiueni  will  be  found 
to  have  travelled  six,  and  lite  deputies  from  Cyrene 
only  two,  of  these  parti.  The  truth,  therefore,  was 
probably  this :  the  territory  in  dispute  lay  between 
Heeperia  on  the  Cyrenean  side,  and  Leplis  Magna  on 
the  Carthaginian ;  and  the  deputies  started  from  these 
two  places,  not  from  Carthage  and  Cyrene.  ( Jfcn- 
ntrt.  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  8,  p,  119.) 

Philamxon,  an  ancient  bard,  belonging  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  whose  name  was  cele- 
brated at  that  place.  To  him  was  attributed  the  for- 
mation of  Delphian  choruses  of  virgins,  which  sang 
the  birth  of  La  tons  and  of  her  children.  (Miller, 
Hilt.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  84.)  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
part  in  the  Argonsutic  expedition,  and  passed  for  a 
son  of  Apollo.    {Pint.,  it,  Mta.,  p.  689.  td  WyUcnb.) 

Phii.smon,  I.  a  comic  poet,  the  rival  of  Menander 
According  to  some  authorities,  be  was  a  native  of 
Syracuse  (Suidai,  t.  v.),  while  others  make  him  to 
have  been  born  st  Soli,  in  Cilicia.  (Strabo,  671.)  He 
teems  to  have  been  a  writer  of  considerable  powers. 
His  wit,  ingenuity,  skill  in  depicting  character,  and 
expression  of  sentiment,  are  praised  by  Apuleius 
(Florid.,  3,  n.  16),  while  be  pronounces  him  inferior, 
however,  to  his  more  celebrated  antagonist.  The 
popular  voice,  on  the  other  hand,  often  gave  Philemon 
the  prise  over  Menander  (Aul.  Gill.,  17, 4),  perhaps  be- 
cause be  studied  more  the  tastes  of  the  vulgar,  or  used 
other  adscititious  means  of  popularity.  This,  at  least, 
Menander  gave  him  to  understand,  when  on  one  occa- 
sion he  met  his  rival  snd  ssked  him :  "  Pr'y thee,  Phi- 
lemon, dost  thou  not  blush  when  thou  gsinest  the  prise 
over  my  head  1"  (Aul.  GeU,  I. «.)  We  may  see  s 
favourable  specimen  of  his  construction  of  plots  in  the 
Trinummus  of  Photos,  which  is  a  translation  from 
his  et)oavp6{.  (Prol.  Trinunm.,  18,  itaq.)  Tem- 
perance of  body,  with  cheerfulness  of  mind,  prolonged 
Lis  life  to  the  great  age  of  uinety-seven  years  (Ludan, 
Macrob.,  86),  during  which  period  be  composed  ninety- 
seven  comedies.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  vari- 
ously related.  The  common  account  makes  him  to 
have  died  of  laughter  on  seeing  an  ass  eat  tigs.  The 
statement  of  Apuleius,  however,  ia  the  most  proba- 
ble, according  to  which  he  expired  without  pain  or  dis- 
ease, from  the  pure  exhaustion  of  nature  (I.  c. —  Vol. 
Max.,  18,  6).  —  Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy 
daring  the  reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  earlier  than 
Menander,  and  before  the  1 13th  Olympiad.  He  died 
in  the  reign  of  the  second  Antigonos,  son  of  Deme- 
trius. It  has  been  ssid  sbove  that  he  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-seven  years ;  Suidas,  however,  make*  it  nine- 
ty-six, and  other  authorities  ninety-nine.  (XNod., 
Bclog.,  lib  33,  td.  Bsp.,  vol.  9,  p.  318.  —  Clinton'i 
Poiti  Helleniei,  id  id.,  p.  167.)  The  fragments  of 
Philemon  are  usually  printed  along  with  those  of  Me- 
nander. The  beat  edition  of  these  conjointly  is  that 
el  Meineke,  Btral.,  1883, 8vo.  (Theatre  of  the  Greek; 
f.  181,  td.  4.) — II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  also  s 
comic  poet,  and  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Philemon 
the  younger  (6  vturtpof. — Aiken.,  7,  p.  891,  d.). 

Pmi.KT.SRue,  a  eunuch  made  governor  of  Perga- 
anna  by  Lysimachua.   (Vid.  Pergamoe  II.) 

Pn  i  lit  as,  a  native  of  Cos,  and  the  only  poet  that 
we  know  of  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy  I.,  who  made  him 
preceptor  to  his  son  and  successor  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia. PhileUs  was  both  a  grammarian  and  poet.  He 
i  elegies,  which  wen  the  model  of  those  of 
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Propertraa,  and  he  is  said  to  have  given  quite  s  as* 
character  to  this  species  of  poetry,  in  his  dejcnpues 
of  the  joya  and  sorrows  of  love.  He  wrote  alio  lyric 
and  lighter  poems.  The  sncients  prised  bus  vay 
highly,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Cos  erected  a  brazes 
statue  to  him.  Qnintiliao  ranks  him  nut  to  CtaV 
machua  (10,  1,  68).  We  nave  only  a  few  fragmcau 
remaining  of  his  elegies,  sad  some  verses  aim  in  tU 
anthology.  Philetaa  waa  remarkable  for  hit  detotioo 
to  atudy,  and  reduced  himself  by  his  great  appltciua 
to  so  emaciated  s  habit  of  body,  that,  according  to  tat 
story  told  in  AZima,  he  used  to  wear  leaden  soles  a 
bis  shoes  or  ssndsls  (jto'JJMov  neKou/pm  h  mif 
VKodtifiaai  irfXpara)  to  prevent  hie  being  blown  ova 
by  the  wind!  (jBftcn,  V.  H.,  9,  14.)  Athenau 
says,  that  he  wore  balls  of  lead  around  his  feet  (osst- 
pof  ex  fuMtoa  xevouijtevaf  txeiv  mot  ru  trode,  It, 
p.  668,0.).  The  wonder  is  bow  be  could  have  wtlksi 
Albenaos  also  states  that  be  fairly  wore  himself  tan 
in  fruitless  endeavours  to  solve  toe  sophism  called  by 
the  ancients  Mieviipevov  (or  vVevooXoyor).  and  tie  ea- 
tbet  on  hia  tomb,  which  thia  writer  cites,  corroborate) 
the  statement.  (Athen.,  9,  p.  401,  e.—Cetai.M 
lot.) 

Philippi,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  northeast  of  Aa> 
phipolis,  snd  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Psv 
gnus.  It  wss  founded  by  Philip  of  Mscedon.  on  tst 
site  of  an  old  Tbssisn  settlement.  The  Thsuans  ad 
been  attracted  by  the  valuable  gold  and  silver  aim 
in  this  quarter,  and  the  settlement  formed  by  them  an 
csUed  Crenides,  from  the  circumstance  of  it*  being  so 
rounded  by  numerous  sources  which  descended  (nc 
the  neighbouring  mountain  (npjvti,  a  spring).  Pbrif 
of  Mscedon  having  turned  hia  attention  to  ibe  libra 
of  Thrace,  the  possession  of  Crenides  and  Mount  Pa- 
gans nsturslly  entered  his  views.  Accordingly,  be  s> 
vsded  this  country,  expelled  the  feeble  Cotys  boo  ai 
throne,  and  then  proceeded  to  found  a  new  city  w  da 
site  of  the  old  Thssian  colony,  aa  above  mentions!, 
which  he  named  after  himself,  Philippi.  (Bud.  fit, 
16,  8.)  When  Macedonia  became  subject  to  d»  to- 
mans, the  advantages  attending  the  peculiar  ntatn 
of  Philippi  induced  thst  people  to  settle  a  colony  then; 
and  we  know  from  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles  that  it 
already  at  that  period  one  of  the  . moat  nourishing  ado 
in  this  part  of  their  empire  (16,  IS. — Compare  Pat 
4, 10).  It  is,  moreover,  celebrated  in  history  from  1st 
greet  victory  gsined  here  by  Antony  snd  Ocurnna 
over  the  forces  of  Brutus  snd  Cassias,  by  which  let 
republican  party  waa  completely  subdued.  (Affo, 
Bell.  Civ.,  4,  107,  uaq.— Dio  Comm.,  47,  41.)  PI* 
ippi,  however,  is  rendered  more  interesting  from  da 
circumstance  of  its  being  the  first  place  in  Koran 
where  the  Gospel  wss  preached  by  St  Paul  (Aft 
61),  as  we  know  from  the  16th  of  the  Acts  of  d» 
Apostles,  snd  also  from  the  Epistle  he  has  sddrenej 
to  his  Philippian  converts  (4,  16),  where  the  ie*l  ud 
charity  of  the  Philippians  towards  their  spostle  r» 
ceived  a  just  commendation.  We  hear  frequently  d 
bishops  of  Philippi,  and  the  town  ie  also  often  roe* 
tioned  by  the  Byzantine  writers.  Ita  ruins  still  rets* 
the  name  of  Fitibak.  (  Cramer*  Ane.  Greece,  vsl.  1, 
p.  301,  eeqq.—Memnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  7,  p.  233 ) 

Philipfopoms,  a  city  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  a 
the  southeast  aide  of  the  Hebrus,  and  sane  distav* 
to  the  northwest  of  Hsdrianopolie.  It  was  situate  ia 
a  large  plain,  on  a  mountain  with  three  summits,  sal 
hence  received  also  the  appellation  of  Trimoijliosv 
It  wss  founded  by  Philip  of  Mscedon.  In  the  Roma 
time*  it  became  the  capital  of  the  province  ot  Three* 
The  modern  name  ia  F&bt  or  PUHpopoU.  (SteA 
Byt.,  i.  •.— JWi*.  Ant.,  136.— Hkrocl.,  p.  685.- TV 
cit.,  Am.,  9,  99.— Polyb.,  6,  100.— Amm.  Mm.,  * 
10.)  , 

Philippvs,  I.  one  of  the  earlier  king*  of  Mace* 
ma,  and  the  6r*t  of  the  name.  Ho 
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Mar  Argons,  about  M9  B.C.  according  to  aoma 
taronolognra,  aod  reigned,  aa  Eusebiue  alatea,  thirty- 
sight  yean,  but,  according  to  Dexippua,  thirty-five. 
(&ue».,  p.  tl  —Dtxtjrp.,  of.  Syna.ll.,  p.  26*,  teg.) 
Theu  number*,  however,  are  obviously  manufactured 
by  cbronologers,  upon  no  certain  or  positive  testimony, 
usee  none  existed.  (Clinton,  Fait.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p. 
SSI.) — Ii-  Toe  second  ef  the  name  was  the  son  of 
Aatyntaa  II.  of  Macedonia.  Thia  Utter  monarch  left 
tors*  sons  at  the  time  of  bis  death,  under  the  care  of 
their  mother  Eurydice.  Of  these,  Alexander,  the  el- 
dest, had  just  attained  to  man's  estate ;  but  Perdiccas, 
and  Philip  the  youngest  of  the  three,  were  still  under 

yi  Alexander,  who  appeals  to  have  been  a  prince 
great  promise,  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne, 
■hen  he  lost  his  life  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
[Shod.  Sic.,  15,  71.)    During  his  reign,  however, 
short  aa  it  was,  he  waa  engaged  in  a  contest  with 
Ptolemy  of  Aloru*.    We  do  not  know  whether  Plole- 
m  was  in  any  way  related  to  she  royal  family,  nor 
whether  he  laid  claim  to  the  crown.    Bat  it  seems 
dear  that  he  waa  favoured  by  the  queen  Eurydice, 
the  widowed  mother,  and  was  probably  her  paramour. 
According  to  Diodorus  and  Plutarch,  Pelopidaa,  the 
The  ban  commander,  came  into  Macedonia  to  arbitrate 
between  Alexander  and  Ptolemy,  and  Philip  waa  one 
ef  the  hostage*  delivered  on  this  occasion  to  the  um- 
pire.  As  this,  however,  is  expressly  contradicted  by 
the  testimony  of  the  contemporary  orator  jEachines, 
who  relstes  that  Philip  waa  still  in  Macedonia  at  the 
lion  ef  his  elder  brother's  death,  Mr.  Thirlwall  in- 
dues to  the  following  opinion :  According  to  Pra- 
tsreh,  after  the  murder  of  Alexander,  which  must  nave 
happened  a  very  abort  time  after  the  compromise,  Pe- 
tapuaa,  who  waa  in  Tbesssly,  on  his  second  expedi- 
tion against  the  tyrant  of  Poors,  was  invited  into 
Macedonia  by  the  friende  of  the  deceased  king,  and 
obliged  Ptolemy  to  enter  into  an  engagement  to  pre- 
serve the  crown  for  toe  younger  brothers.  Ptolemy, 
it  is  said,  gave  fifty  hostages  aa  a  security  for  the  per- 
formance of  his  promises,  among  whom  waa  bis  own 
sea  Philoxeaos.    It  seems  more  natural,  according  to 
Mr.  Thirlwall,  that  Philip  should  have  been  committed 
to  the  custody  of  the  The  bans  under  these  circum- 
stances, than  oo  the  occasion  of  the  contest  between 
Ptolemy  and  Alexander.   (Hutory  of  Great,  vol.  6, 
a.  163.)   Ptolemy  kept  possession  of  the  government 
three  years :  Diodorus  simply  ssys  that  he  reigned  so 
long:  probably,  however,  be  never  assumed  any  other 
title  than  that  of  regent,  though  he  may  have  had  no 
intention  of  ever  resigning  his  power  to  the  rightful 
hair.  And  it  waa,  perhaps,  ss  much  in  self-defence,  as 
to  avenge  his  brother's  murder  or  bis  mother's  shame, 
that  Perdiccas  killed  him.    Concerning  the  reign  of 
Perdiccaa  III.  we  have  but  very  scanty  information. 
He  waa  slain  in  battle  by  the  Illyriane,  in  the  fifth 
year  of  hie  rule,  leaving  behind  him  an  infant  eon  by 
the  name  of  Amyntaa.    At  the  time  of  this  event 
Philip  waa  twenty-three  years  of  age.    Diodorus  sup* 
poses  that  he  waa  still  at  Tbebes,  but  that,  on  receiv- 
ing intelligence  of  his  brother's  death,  he  made  his  es- 
cape end  suddenly  appeared  in  Macedonia  (16, 2).  It 
■a  not  difficult  to  understand  how  the  story  may  have 
taken  thia  form :  a  hostage  so  important,  it  might  ea- 
sily be  supposed  by  writers  acquainted  with  hia  subse- 
quent history,  would  not  bsve  been  willingly  surren- 
dered by  the  Thebana ;  it  ia  certain,  however,  from 
hatter  authority,  that  he  had  been  already  restored 
to  his  country,  and,  it  ia  probable,  early  in  the  reign 
of  Perdiccas,  when  the  Thebsns  could  have  no  mo- 
tive for  detaining  him.    Extravagantly  as  some  mod- 
era  writers  have  indulged  their  imagination  with  re- 
gard to  the  manner  in  which  his  time  was  employed 
daring  his  sojourn  st  Thebes,  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
overrate  the  importance  of  the  opportunities  it  eflorded 
him  for  the  acquisition  of  varioue  kinds  of  knowledge, 
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or  to  doubt  that  he  availed  himself  of  them  with  all  the 
energy  and  perseverance  which  belonged  to  hia  char- 
acter. It  ia,  perhaps,  less  probable  that  the  house  of 
Polymnis,  the  father  of  Epaminondss,  should  have 
been  chosen  for  bis  residence,  aa  Diodorus  relstes, 
than  that  of  Pammenea,  according  to  Plutarch's  state- 
meet  :  and  the  fable  of  hia  Pythagorean  studies,  wor- 
thy of  Diodorus,  ia  below  criticism.  But  s  certain 
tincture  of  philosophy  was  at  thia  time  deemed  almost 
an  indispensable  requisite  in  a  liberal  education.  It 
was  undoubtedly,  however,  not  the  study  of  philoso- 
phy, either  epeculative  or  practical,  that  chiefly  occu- 
pied Philip's  attention  during  the  period  of  bis  resi- 
dence at  Thebes.  To  the  society  in  which  it  was 
passed,  he  msy  have  been  mainly  indebted  for  that 
command  of  the  Greek  language,  which  enabled  him 
both  to  write  and  apeak  it  with  a  degree  of  ease  and 
eloquence  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  -moat  practised 
orator*  of  the  day.  But  the  moat  important  advan- 
tages which  be  gained  from  hia  stay  st  Thebes  were 
probably  derived  from  the  military  and  political  les- 
sons, with  which  the  conversation  of  generals  and 
statesmen  like  Epsminondss,  Pelopidaa,  and  their 
friende,  could  not  fail  to  abound.  It  waa  by  them  > 
that  the  art  of  war  bad  been  carried  to  the  highest 
point  it  had  yet  reached  in  Greece  ;  or  rather  they, 
moro  particularly  Epaminondaa,  had  given  it  a  new 
form  ;  and  the  details  of  their  battles  and  campaigns 
would  be  eagerly  collected  by  an  intelligent  snd  smbi- 
tious  yonth.  Thebes  waa  at  thia  time  the  great  centre 
of  political  movements :  the  point  from  which  the  con- 
dition, interests,  and  mutual  relations  of  the  Greciah 
slates  might  be  moat  distinctly  surveyed.  Here,  toey 
were  gained  the  clearest  ideas  of  the  state  of  parties, 
of  the  nature  and  working  of  republican,  especially  of 
democralical,  institution* :  here  probsbly  Philip  learned 
many  of  those  secrete  which  often  enabled  him  to  con- 
quer without  drawing  the  sword.  And  as  he  waa 
placed  in  one  of  the  moat  favourable  positions  for  , 
studying  the  Greek  character,  so  the  need  which  hie 
situation  imposed  on  him,  of  continual  caution  and  self- 
control  must  have  served  very  greatly  to  sharpen  his 
natural  sagacity,  and  to  form  the  address  which  he  af- 
terward displayed  in  dealing  with  men,  and  winning 
them  for  his  cade.  Nature  had  gifted  him  with  almost 
every  quality  that  could  fit  him  for  the  station  which  he 
waa  destined  to  fill :  e  frame  of  extraordinary  robust- 
ness, which  was,  no  deubt,  well  trained  in  the  exercises 
of  the  Theban  pslastraa :  s  noble  person,  a  command- 
ing and  prepossessing  mien,  which  won  respect  snd 
inspired  confidence  in  all  who  approached  him :  ready 
eloquence,  to  which  art  only  applied  the  cultivation  re- 
quisite to  satisfy  the  fastidious  demands  of  a  rhetorical 
age :  quickness  of  observation,  acuteness  of  discern- 
ment, presence  of  mind,  fertility  of  invention,  and  dex- 
terity in  the  management  of  men  and  things.  There 
seem  to  have  been  two  feature*  in  hia  character,  which, 
in  another  station  or  under  different  circumstances, 
might  have  gone  near  to  lower  him  into  an  ordinary  per- 
son, but  which  were  so  controlled  by  hie  fortune  aa  to 
contribute  not  a  little  to  his  aucceaa.  He  appears  to 
have  been  by  his  temperament  prone  to  almost  every 
kind  of  sensual  pleasure.  But  aa  hia  life  waa  too  busy 
to  allow  him  often  to  indulge  his  bias,  his  occasional  ex- 
cesses wore  the  air  of  an  amiable  condescension.  So 
his  natural  humour  would  perhaps  have  led  him  too 
often  to  forget  his  dignity  in  his  intercourse  with  hie  in- 
feriors. But  to  Philip,  the  great  king,  the  conqueror, 
the  restless  politician,  these  intervals  of  relaxation  oc- 
curred so  rarely,  that  they  might  strengthen  his  influ- 
ence with  the  vulgar,  and  could  never  expose  him  to 
contempt.  From  that  he  waa  secured  by  the  energy  of 
his  will,  which  made  all  his  faculties  and  accomplish- 
ments of  mind  snd  body,  snd  even  his  failings,  aa  wel 
as  what  may  be  called,  in  a  lower  sense,  his  virtues,  his 
affability,  clemency,  and  generosity,  always  subservient 
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la  the  purposes  of  hi*  lofty  ambition.  A  ■ml  eeti. 
mateofaueha  man's chsraoret  w comprised  in  the  bare 
ojeutten  of  his  ruling  paaekm,  and  cannot  be  enlarged 
by  any  hivaatigatioo  uila  the  motives  of  particular  ac- 
liaaa  ;  aad  it  w  scarcely  wort*  wade  to  consider  ban 
in  any  other  light  than  aa  an  inatrament  of  Providence 
for  fixing  the  destiny  of  natioai. — it  waa  in  toe  106th 
Olympiad,  and  about  M*  B.C.,  that  Philip  took  charge 
of  the  government  af  Macedonia,  not  aa  monarch,  ant 
•a  the  nearest  kinernan,  and  aa  guardian  of  the  royal 
infant,  die  sen  of  hie  brother  Perdicoaa.  The  situa- 
tion in  which  be  wee  now  placed  waa  one  of  great 
apparent  difficulty  and  danger,  and  the  throne  which 
be  had  to  defend  waa  threatened  by  eaeasies  in  many 
quartan,  by  the  victorious  Ulyriaaa  as  wall  aa  by  toe 
Patenians,  and  lastly  by  an  Athenian  force,  which  waa 
destined  to  place  Argatua,  a  pretender  to  the  crown. 
On  the  throne  of  M seeded.  The  IUyrians,  happily, 
did  not  press  their  advantage  |  and  the  Pstonisns  were 
induced  to  desist  horn  hostilities  by  akilfol  negotia- 
tions, and  secret  presents  made  to  their  leaders.  The 
Athenians  wars  encountered  in  the  field,  and,  after  sus- 
taining a  defeat,  were  farced  to  surreoder.  (Dud. 
tie.,  IS,  3.)  Philip,  however,  generously  granted 
•heat  their  liberty;  and  inamedtately  asnt  a  deputation 
10  Athena  with  proposals  of  peace,  which  were  gladly 
accepted  (Dtmottk  in  Antttmr.,  {  144.)  By  the 
death  of  the  reigning  prince  of  Pwenia  that  country 
was  soon  after  massed  to  the  dsasioiso  of  Philip,  bat 
whether  by  right  of  sooeeaaian  er  by  conquest  wa  see 
not  informed.   He  nut  directed  his  ecus  against  the 


IUyrians,  who  wars  totally  routed  after  a  severe  con- 
Met.    The  lees  of  the  enemy  is  said  to  have  amounted 


to  TOM  men ;  and  tbey  were  compelled  to  accept  the 
terms  of  peace  imposed  by  the  conqueror.  They  ceded 
la  him  all  that  they  possessed  esst  of  the  Lake  of  Lycb- 
rritis,  and  thus  not  only  cave  htm  the  command  of  the 
principal  paaa  by  which  they  bad  been  need  to  penetrate 
into  Macedonia,  but  opened  a  way  by  which  he  might 
at  any  time  descend  through  their  own  territory  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  (Consult  Leait't  Northern 
fhtau,  vol.  t,  p.  ttt)  It  stay  safely  be  nceeamed 
that,  after  this  brilliant  success,  Philip  no  longer  hesi- 
tated to  assume  the  kingly  title.  His  usurpation,  for 
•sob  ft  appears  to  have  been  according  to  the  fanve  of 
Maeedon,  was,  however,  meal  probably  sanctioned  by 
the  unanimous  consent  of  both  the  army  and  nation. 
How  secure  be  felt  himself  in  their  affectione  ia  mani- 
fest from  hie  treatment  of  bis  deposed  nephew.  He 
was  so  little  jealeua  of  him,  that  be  brought  him  to  hie 
court,  and,  in  time,  bestowed  the  band  of  one  of  bis 
daaghters  upon  him.  (PoJyaw.,  8,  00.  —  Arrum, 
Beef.  At.,  I,  b.—Atknutu*,  It,  p.  667.)  The  trans- 
fer of  the  crown  waa  ao  quiet  and  noiseless  that  it 
seams  not  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the  Athenian 
orators,  whose  silence  may,  at  all  events,  be  admitted 
aa  a  proof  that  there  was  nothing  m  the  transaction  on 
whteh  they  could  ground  a  charge  against  Philip. — Hie 
victory  over  the  IUyrians  is  connected  by  Diodorae 
with  toe  institution  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which 
be  m  said  to  have  invented.  The  testimony  of  the 
ancients  on  this  point  has  been  very  confidently  reject- 
ed in  modern  times,  without  any  jast  reason.  Wa 

 ■■  body,  as  it  existed  in 

,  differed  ia  any  impor- 
was  already  familiar  to 
the  Greeks,  or,  at  least,  (torn  the  Tbsban  phatam.  But 
it  fa  another  question  whether  the  Macedonian  armies 
had  ever  been  organ  road  on  this  plan )  and  then  ia 
nothing  to  prevent  na  from  admitting  the  statement  of 
authors,  certainly  better  informed  than  ourselves,  that 
it  waa  Aim  introduced  by  Philip.  Nor  ia  there  any 
difficulty  in  believing,  that  ha  at  the  same  time  made 
none  improvements  m  the  arms  or  the  structure  of  the 
phalanx,  which  entitled  It  to  its  peculiar  epithet,  and 
kim  to  die  honour  of  an  inventor. .  Both  the  tactics 


an  in  rrrooern  times,  wrtoout  si 
may  indeed  doubt  whether  tbie  I 
the  beginning  of  Philip's  reign,  < 
rant  feature  from  that  which  wi 


and  the  discipline  ef  the  army  stem  lo  km  bam  aj 
a  vary  low  state  under  hie  predecessors;  ana  thavaa, 
perhaps,  the  main  causa  of  the  defeats  which  the;  as 
often  experienced  mm  the  neighbouring  barbsriam. 
Philip  paid  no  lees  attentive  to  the  discipline  thu  tt 
the  organization  of  bis  fasces;  sod  me  luguutisaa 
were  enforced  with  infl tannic  seventy. — is  the  count 
of  about  a  year  from  hie  brother's  death,  Philip  had 
freed  himself  from  all  his  domestic  emmmassHBta, 
and  had  seated  himself  firmly  on  the  throat.  Ia  t 
summary  account  like  the  present,  we  most  secnuo- 
ly  confine  ourselves  to  a  rapid  sketch  ef  tba  princnal 
eventa  of  hie  reign.  Allied  with  Athens,  we  find  tin, 
in  coajuocuoa  with  that  power,  carrying  on  openuoa 
againat  the  republic  of  Oiynthas,  and  mixing  npos  the 
city  of  Potadae ;  bat,  soon  after,  from  some  am 
which  is  not  apparent,  he  made  peace  with  the  Olnv 
thiana,  and  turned  hie  same  againat  Aroparpolia,  warn 
had  preserved  its  independence  era  since  the  dand 


After  a  siege  of  some  duration,  the  pun 
waa  taken  and  added  to  hie  dominions,  sad  Phe) 
next  turned  his  attention  to  the  acquisition  of  aom 
valuable  gmd-rmaae  on  the  Thraciaa  coast,  which  b» 
longed  to  the  people  of  Thasos.   For  this  parpsaea) 
crossed  the  Strymon,  and,  .having  Basil)  overaoaaaa 
resistance  that  waa  offered  on  the  part  of  Cotya,  taj 
of  Thrace,  he  took  possession  of  Creator*,  the  Tea- 
aian  mining  ustablishmem,  where  he  founded  t  o*> 
siderabie  town,  and  named  it  Philippi.   The  Au» 
mans,  meanwhile,  kecked  the  Tbracieae  and  lllyraa 
to  take  up  arms  against  aha  Knag  of  Maeedon,  whan 
rising  power  inspired  thorn  with  weU-fonnded  groans 
for  jealousy  aad  ajaam  ;  but  the  latter  ware  agaia  s> 
foaled  by  Pamaeoto,  and  Philip  ossify  repelled ia 
former  in  person    The  email  republic  of  Mohan, 
which  had  alas  shown  a  spirit  of  boetabty  at  the  ins* 
gation  of  Athens,  wee  inr rounded  by  a  Macadam 
army,  and,  Ihsagh  the  town  held  out  for  more  thee  i 
year,  and  Pranks  received  during  the  siege  a  wooid  h; 
which  be  loot  an  eye,  it  araa  at  length  compelled  a 
surrender.  At  tbia  period,  the  Theeaalian  towaa,  bear, 
threatened  by  the  foscee  of  Lyoophroo,  tyrant  of  Fa- 
rm, supported  by  the  Paocianc.  urgently  sought  the  a) 
of  the  King  of  Macadoa.    He  accordingly  enurd 
Theeeary  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  aad  ia  • 
plaiae  eBocunseaad  the  enemy,  rawnmanrled  by  Ota- 
marchua,  the  Phocaan  feeder.    Here,  howefet,  taa 
asusl  good  fertana  of  Philip  forsook  him  ;  and,  beat, 
twice  vaanaiahad  with  great  loos,  be  effected  hit  » 
treat  into  Mloedoroa  with  considerable  diatcslty-  b> 
dismayed,  however,  by  these  reverses,  and  hanaj 
quickly  recruited  his  asmy,  be  unco  more  entered  Tfas> 
aery,  whither  alee  Onomarchaa  dh-octsd  hisaurch  ma 
Phocia.   The  two  arm  tea  ware  again  engaged  at  a 
groat  dietanee  from  Phase,  when  Philip  gained  a  oa> 
plots  victory ;  eix  tbeuaaad  of  the  enemy  having  pe> 
isbed  en  the  field,  aaaoag  whera  waa  Ooomarcbua,  that 
general.    This  saeeeaa  was  followed  np  by  taa  cap 
tun  of  Poena,  Pagssae,  aad  the  whole  of  Taeasdj, 
which  henceforth  warmly  espoused  the  interest!  ai 
Philip  on  every  ooossioa.   (Jussrft,  8,  ».— Phfyt,  i 
31.)   Msarrwbile,  the  repoWbe  of  CHymhos.  wbicii  rod 
recovered  its  atrangth  under  the  protection  of  Mace- 
donia, cams  to  a  roptare  with  that  power,  probably  * 
the  instigation  of  a  party  in  Athena.   War  irss,  ia  cm- 
sequence,  determined  upon,  sml  the  CMyntbktaa,  an> 
ported  by  a  considerable  Athenian  force  under  Chares 
twice  ventured  to  attack  the  army  of  Phibp,  but,  bene 
unsuccessful  on  both  occasion*,  ware  at  length  csa> 
petted  to  retire  within  the  walla  of  their  city,  to  wines 
the  enemy  immediately  laid  siege.    At  variance  anonj 
tbenuelvea,  and  open  to  treachery  aad  defection,  fro" 
the  bribery  employed,  aa  it  it  said,  aa  more  than  one 
occasion  by  Philip,  the  Ofyatfiiaas  ware  oltinwtcty 
forced  to  surrender ;  when  the  King  of  Mscedoo,  beat 
on  the  destruction  of  a  state  which  had  ao  often  rase- 
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•ied  the  security  of  hi>  dominions,  gave  np  the  town 
to  plunder,  and  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery. 
Intimidated  by  these  reverses,  the  Athenians,  not  long 
tfter,  sought  a  reconciliation  with  Philip,  and  sent  a 
deputation,  consisting  of  eleven  of  their  most  disttn- 
gmsbed  orators  and  statesmen,  among  whom  were 
jEschmes,  Demosthenes,  and  Ctesiphon,  to  negotiate 
■  treaty.    {JBnkm.,  it  Pah.  Leg.,  p.  8*>.)  These 
ambassadors  were  most  graciously  received  by  Philip, 
Hid  on  his  sending  entoys  to  Athens,  with  fall  power 
to  settle  the  preliminaries,  peace  was  concluded.  (Dt- 
iHosth.,  it  Leg.,  p.  414.7    Philip  was  now  enabled  to 
terminate  the  Sacred  War,  of  which  be  had  been  in- 
vited to  take  the  command,  by  the  general  voice  of 
the  Amphietyonie  assembly.    ( Vid.  Phoeis.)  Hav- 
ing passed  ThermopyttB  without  opposition,  he  entered 
Phoeis  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  and  was 
enabled  to  put  an  end  at  once  to  this  obstinate  strag- 
gle without  farther  bloodshed.    He  was  now  unan- 
imously elected  a  member  of  the  Amphietyonie  eoun- 
eil,  after  which  he  returned  to  Maeedon,  having  reaped 
in  this  expedition  a  vast  accession  of  fame  ana  popu- 
larity, as  the  defender  end  supporter  of  religion.  The 
success  of  Philip  in  this  quarter  was  calculated*  bow- 
ever,  to  awaken  the  jealousy  and  fears  of  Athens,  and 
the  party  which  was  adverse  to  his  interests  in  that 
etty  took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  urge  the 
people  to  measures  that  could  end  only  in  a  renew- 
al of  hostilities  with  Maeedon.    The  Athenian  com- 
manders in  Thrace  were  encouraged  to  thwart  and 
oppose  Philip  in  alt  his  undertakings,  and  secretly  to 
favour  those  towns  which  might  revolt  from  him.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  that  monarch  was  engaged  in  basis 
sing  the  cities  of  Perinthus  and  8elym»ria,  near  the 
Hellespont,  the  Athenians  on  several  occasions  assist- 
ed them  with  supplies,  end  did  not  scrapie  even  to 
make  incursions  into  the  Macedonian  territory  from 
tbe  Chersonese.    These  measures  could  not  fail  to 
rouse  the  indignation  of  Philip,  who,  finally  abandon- 
ing bis  projects  on  the  Hellespont,  turned  bis  thoughts 
emiirely  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Athenian  power. 
Meanwhile  another  Sacred  War  had  arisen,  which, 
though  of  trifling  magnitude  in  itself,  produced  very 
important  results  10  two  of  the  leading  stetea  of  Greece. 
The  Amphisaians,  who  belonged  to  the  Locri  Ozone, 
had  occopied  by  force,  and  cultivated  a  portion  of  the 
territory  of  Cirrha,  which  had  been  declared  accursed 
by  tbe  Amphictyones,  and  unfit  for  culture.  This  act  of 
defiance  necessarily  Called  for  the  interference'  of  that 
assembly  ;  acid  as  ft  was  to  be  feared  that  the  people 
of  Amphina  would  be  supported  by  Athena  and  other 
states,  it  was  determined  to  elect  Philip  genera)  of  the 
Amphietyonie  council,  and  to  commit  to  Mm  the  sole 
Irrention  of  tbe  measures  to  be  punned.  (JSseM*. 
Irs  Cnu.,  p.  71. — Dtm  ,  it  Cor.)   The  Ainphissiaot 
were,  of  course,  easily  reduced  and  punished ;  bat  tbe 
Athenians,  who  had  avowedly  favoured  their  cause, 
Found  themselves  too  far  implicated  to  recede  with 
honour  upon  the  near  approach  of  Philip.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  he  had  already  occopied  Elates,  which 
commanded  the  principal  pass  into  Pbecis,  the  coun- 
cil waa  summoned,  and  It  waa  determined  to  mus- 
ter all  the  forces  of  tbe  republic,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
duce tbe  Thebans  to  espouse  their  interests.    An  em- 
bassy was  accordingly  despatched  to  Thebes,  a*  the 
head  of  which  was  Demosthenes  ;  and  sash  wss  the 
effect  of  their  great  orator's  eloquence,  that  he  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  tbe  BcMrtiane  to  join  the  Athe- 
nians, notwithstanding  sll  tbe  arguments  urged  against 
this  step  by  the  deputy  of  Philip,  who  was  present  at 
the  debate.   The  combined  forces  of  the  twe  repub- 
lics took  the  held,  and)  marching  towards  tbe  Paociaa 
frontier,  encamped  at  Chnronea,  in  Bteeris.  Here, 
after  some  partial  and  indecisive  actions,  a  general  en- 
gagement at  length  took  place,  which  was  obstinately 
contested  on  both  sides,  but  finally  terminated  in  the 


total  discomfiture  of  the  Athenians  and  their  allies. 
This  result  might  easily  have  been  foreseen.  Thebes 
possessed  at  die  time  no  general  of  sufficient  sets  as 
be  even  mentioned,  except  Theagenee,  who  is  named 
only  to  be  branded  as  a  traitor  (Dhutrthut  in  Dam., 
4  76),  and  the  names  of  0 hares,  Lysieles,  and  Strata- 
cles,  who  commanded  the  Athenians,  eoeld  inspire 
little  confidence.  In  numbers,  the  confederates  ap- 
pear to  have  at  least  equalled  the  enemy  ;  but  tbougt 
the  Sacred  Band  still  preserved  lis  excellent  discipline 
and  spirit,  the  Athenians,  who  bad  now  for  many  yesrs 
been  little  used  to  military  service,  were  in-matched 
with  the  Macedonian  veterans  led  by  their  king,  and 
by  tbe  able  officers  formed  in  bis  school,  and  animated 
by  tbe  presence  of  the  young  prince  Alexander,  whom 
Ms  father  intrusted  with  tbe  command  ef  one  wing, 
where,  however,  aetne  of  his  best  generals  were  sta- 
tioned at  bis  aide.  We  know  very  little  mete  of  the 
causes  which  determined  the  event  of  tbe  battle,  and 
these  are  amply  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  H  we 
may  believe  Polyenes,  Philip  st  first  restrained  the 
ardour  ef  his  troops,  until  the  Athenians  had  spent 
much  ef  the  vigour  and  fury  with  which  tbsy  made 
their  onset  (4,  9,  7).  Then  it  appears  Alexander 
made  a  charge,  which  broke  the  enemy's  ranks,  and 
decided  the  fortune  ef  the  day.  (Mod.,  16,  86.) 
Alexander  was  hi  the  wing  opposed  to  tbe  Thebans, 
and  first  charged  the  (Sacred  Band.  The  Thebes* 
seem  to  have  kept  their  ground  longest,  and  probable 
•offered  most.  The  Seated  Band  was  ent  off  to  a 
man,  bat  fighting  where  it  stood.  Demosthenes  wss) 
not  a  hero  of  this  kind  :  but  he  was  eeitaariy  reproscb- 
ed  with  eowsrdiee,  because  b»  escaped  in  the  general 
flight,  only  by  these  who  wished  that  be  bed  been  less 
on  the  field.   Of  tbe  Atheaiane  not  more  than  WOO 


were  slain,  not  9M0  were  taken  prisoners :  among 
these,  Demadss  Ml  into  tbe  enemv'a  hands.  Tbe  lent 
of  the  Thebans  is  net  reported  in  sumbess,  hat  the 
prisoners  were  probably  fewer  than  the  slain.  It  waa 
not  the  ssnoaat  Of  these  losses,  however,  that  rave 
such  importance  to  the  battle  of  Cbwronea,  that  it  haa 
been  generally  considered  as  the  Mow  which  pot  at 
end  to  the  independence  ef  Greece,  any  more  than  it 
wee  the  leaa  sustained  by  Sputa  at  Legem  that  de- 
prived her  of  her  supremacy.  Bet  the  event  ef  this 
day  broke  ep  the  confederacy  whioh  had  been  formed 
•gshMt  Philip,  as  ft  proved  that  its  utmost  efforts  coo  id 
not  rsiie  a  force  sufficient  10  meet  him,  with  any  chance 
of  success,  m  the  field.  Each  of  the  sited  states  was 
therefore  left  at  hie  mercy.  Tbe  consternation  which 
the  tidings  ef  this  disaster  raaaed  at  Athena  was  pros* 
sMy  greater  man  had  evet  been  known  there,  except 
after  the  loaa  at  JSgos  Pot  ernes.  As  long  as  it  re- 
mained oneertam  want  aae  Philip  would  make  of  Us 
victory,  there  waa  certainly  reason  to  fear  tbe  went: 
and  if  it  be  true  that  at  nest  be  rejected  tbe  application; 
ef  the  heralds,  who  cease  from  Leeedea.  to  ask  leave  as 
hory  the  shim  (Pint.,  Vit.  X,  Orot.  Hyperid,  p.  849,  a.\ 
1  might  eoppaoc  that  he  wished  to  keeptfae  vanquish* 
a  while  in  auepenee  as  to  their  fete.  That  he  should 
even  have  forgotten  himself  for  a  time  on  the  scene 
of  hi*  triumph,  httoxiratad  by  the  complete  success 
which  bad  suddenly  crowned  the  plane  aad  U boors  of 
so  many  years,  weald  not  be  at  all  foconmateat  with  hie 
character.  He  is  said  to  have  risen  free*  tbe  banquet 
to  visit  the  field  ef  battle,  and,  as  he  moved  in  daaee- 
ttte  bodies  of  tbe  slain,  though  the  eight  of  the 
sacred  Band  drew  from  ham  an  exclamation  of  symv 
pathy,  to  have  parodied  and  sang  tbe  sesnxajaecensaafi 
of  oae  ef  the  iaariea  ef  Demoetbeues.  {Pitt.,  Fit. 
Dtmottk  ,  M )  This  aaeedote  is  ssose  credible  that) 
that  he  exposed  himself  to  the  rebuke  of  Demode*  he 
ma  beasrvioer  to  Ma  prisoners.  (Did.  Sic,  IS,  87.) 
It  would  be  aboard  to  suppose,  with  Dfodoros,  that 
suck  »  man  aa  Denudes,  however  the  king  might  en 
~  at  sock  a  moment  with  hi*  freedom  and  wit, 
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Maid  hsve  Ltd  MiT  influence  over  him  ;  bat  it  Mem* 
that  Philip  did  not  disdsia  to  gain  him  for  bit  own  ends, 
and  to  communicate  hit  designs  to  him,  and  employ 
aim  as  hit  agent.  The  manner  in  which  Philip  finally 
treated  Lit  conquered  enemies  excited  general  aur- 
aml  hat  earned,  peruana,  more  praise  than  it  de- 
He  dismissed  the  Athenian  pritonen  without 


ransom,  seven!  of  them  even  newly  clothed,  and  all 
with  their  baggage  ;  and  rent  Antipater,  accompanied, 
Justin  aayt,  by  Alexander,  to  bear  the  bones  of  their 
dead,  whom  he  bad  himself  honoured  with  funeral  rites 
(Pofye.,  6,  10),  to  Athena,  with  offert  of  peace,  on 
terms  such  ss  an  Athenian  would  scarcely  have  ven- 
tured to  propose  to  him.  The  commonwealth  wat  re- 
quired, indeed,  to  resign  a  ptrt  of  itt  foreign  posses- 
sions, perhaps  all  but  the  Ctiertonesus,  Lemnot,  Im- 
broa,  and  Samoa  (Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  88);  but  it  was 
left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  all  itt  domestic  re- 
sources, and  itt  territory  wat  even  enlarged  by  the  ad- 
dition of  Oroput,  which  Thebes  was  forced  to  resign. 
(Pots**.,  1,  34.)  The  value  of  these  concessions 
era*  greatly  enhanced  by  comparison  with  the  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  wat  granted  to  the  Thebana. 
They  were  obliged  to  ransom  not  only  their  prisoners, 
but  their  deed.  Not  only  Oropus,  but  the  sovereignty 
of  the  BaMtian  towns  waa  taken  from  them.  Plata* 
and  Orcbomenus  were  restored  to  at  many  aa  could 
be  found  of  their  old  inhabitants  :  at  least  they  were 
filled  with  an  independent  population  implacably  hoe- 
tile  to  Thebes.  But  this  was  the  lightest  pan  of  her 
noniahment.  She  lost  not  only  power,  but  freedom, 
one  was  compe  lied  to  admit  s  Macedonian  garrison 
into  the  citadel,  and  t%  recall  her  exiles.  The  gov- 
ernment waa  lodged  in  their  hands :  a  council  of  three 
bond  red,  selected  from  them,  waa  invested  with  su- 
preme authority,  both  legialative  and  judicial.  (Jus- 
Ma,  0,  4.)  Philip's  treatment  of  the  Athenians  hat 
been  commonly  accounted  magnanimous.  It  may  in- 
deed be  said,  that  in  them  be  did  honour  to  the  manly 
assists  nee  of  open  enemies,  while  in  the  case  of  the 
The  bans  be  punished  treachery  and  ingratitude,  and, 
knowing  the  people  to  be  generally  hostile  to  him,  he 
crashed  the  power  of  the  state,  and  used  the  faction 
which  depended  on  him  aa  the  instrument  of  hie  ven- 
geance. On  the  other  band,  it  must  be  remembered 
mat,  when  this  was  done,  be  bed  the  lest  reason  to 
dread  the  hostility  of  Athens  :  be  might  aafely  concil- 
iate the  favour  of  the  Greeks  by  a  splendid  example 
of  lenity  and  moderation.  It  it  not  improbable  that 
this  was  the  course  to  which  he  wat  inclined  by  hie 
own  prepossessions.  But,  had  it  been  otherwise,  there 
were  reasons  enough  to  deter  so  wan  a  prince  from 
violent  measures,  which  would  have  driven  the  Athe- 
nians to  despair.   He  had  probably  vary  early  intellt- 

Sice  of  the  preparations  for  defence  which  they  had 
tin  while  they  expected  an  invasion.  He  might, 
eed,  have  ravaged  Attica,  and  have  carried  on  a 
Decelean  war :  but  it  waa  by  no  means  certain  that 
he  could  make  himself  matter  of  the  city  and  Pirsras : 
and  nothing  but  a  very  clear  prospect  of  immediate 
enecets  could  have  rendered  the  attempt  advisable. 
The  danger  of  a  failure,  and  even  the  inconvenience 
of  delay,  wat  far  greater  than  the  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  it.  Philip's  offers  were  gladly,  if  not 
thankfully  received  at  Athens ;  and  he  now  taw  bit 
mad  open  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Proceeding  to  Cor- 
inth, whither  he  had  invited  all  the  states  of  Greece 
to  send  their  deputies,  he  beld  a  congress,  aa  in  the 
time  of  the  ancient  league  against  Persia.  The  avow- 
ed object  of  toil  assemblage  wat  indeed  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  end  to  put  an  end  to  intestine  feuds 
by  the  authority  of  a  supreme  council.  But  it  was 
well  known,  that  Philip  meant  to  aae  it  for  the  pur- 
pose! of  an  enterprise,  which  he  had  long  cherished, 
the  invati  m,  namely,  of  the  Persian  empire.  All  hit 
Wat  waa  declared 


Portia,  and  be  waa  appointed  to  command  the  niutnsl 
forces  with  which  it  waa  to  be  waged.  One  object 
only  now  remained  to  detain  Philip  in  the  south  of 
Greece :  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  he  hid  nuts 
some  year*  before  to  hie  Pelopoonesian  allies,  to  ani- 
mate them  by  his  presence,  end  to  make  Sputa  fed 
the  effects  of  his  displeasure,  for  hiring  been  the  only 
Grecian  state  which  did  not  send  ministers  to  tbe  con- 
gress at  Corinth.    His  march  through  tbe  Peloponne- 
sus was  for  the  most  part  a  peaceful,  triumphant  prog- 
ress, and  hence  it  may  be  that  so  few  traces  of  it  an 
left  in  our  historical  fragment*.   It  is  chiefly  by  soma 
cssual  allusions  to  it  in  Polybiut  and  Psusiniis  that 
the  fact  itself  is  ascertained.    In  Lacouia  Philip  oils 
a  longer  atay,  and  encountered  some  resistance.  It 
appear*,  however,  that  in  tbe  end  Sparta  was  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  the  terms  which  he  prescribe* 
The  western  states  beyond  the  isthmus  likewise  ac- 
knowledged hit  authority  :  the  leaden  of  the  an> 
Macedonian  party  in  Actroania  were  driven  into  exile, 
and  Ambracia  consented  to  receive  a  Macedonian  gu- 
ritoo.   (  Diod.  Sic.,  17, 3.)  Byzantium  also,  it  seen* 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  which  was  little  nun 
than  a  decent  name  for  subjection.   Thus  crowned 
with  new  honours,  having  overcome  every  obstacle, 
and  having  established  his  power  on  the  firmest  founda- 
tion in  every  part  of  Greece,  be  returned  in  the  autnaa 
of  338  B.C.  to  Macedonia,  to  prepare  for  the  grant* 
terprise  on  which  his  thoughts  were  now  wholly  bent 
This  brilliant  fortune,  however,  was  before  long  ore- 
cast  by  a  cloud  of  domeetic  troubles.    Philip,  not  lea 
from  temperament  than  policy,  had  adopted  the  Oriental 
usage  of  polygamy,  which,  though  repugnant  to  the  av 
cient  Greek  manners,  did  not  in  this  age,  as  we  &*) 
from  other  examples,  shock  public  opinion  in  Greece, 
Thus,  it  teem*,  before  hit  marriage  with  Olympiads 
bad  formed  several  matrimonial  alliances,  which  ought 
all  contribute  to  strengthen  his  political  interests,  it 
Illyrian  princess,  •  Macedonian  lady,  apparently  of  <■ 
Lyoceatian  family,  which  bad  some  remote  claim  a 
the  throne,  and  two  from  Tbesealy,  one  a  name  of 
Pfaera,  the  other  from  Lariaaa,  are  mentioned  bran 
Olympic*  in  the  list  of  his  wivea.    After  his  mirnap 
with  Olympian,  be  did  not  reject  the  hand  of  a  Th» 
cum  princes*,  which  waa  offered  to  bim  by  her  father 
In  each  of  these  cases,  however,  there  was  in  apn> 
rent  motive  of  policy,  which  may  have  rendered  u» 
presence  of  so  many  rivals  more  tolerable  than  it  woaH 
otherwise  have  been  to  Olympiaa,  *  woman  of  mate* 
line  spirit  and  violent  passion*,  and  who,  as  a  daagh 
ter  of  the  house  of  Epirue,  which  traced  its  pedigiw 
to  Achilles,  no  doubt  regarded  herself  as  far  euneritt 
to  them  all  in  rank,  and  a*  Philip's  sole  leeitinuU 
consort.    But  after  hit  return  to  Macedonia  from  ss 
victorious  campaign  in  Greece,  perhaps  early  in  a* 
following  taring,  be  contracted  soother  union,  to 
which  it  does  not  appear  that  be  bad  the  tame  a- 
cue*  to  plead.    Cleopatra,  tbe  niece  of  Attaint  oat 
of  hi*  generals,  bad,  it  seems,  attracted  him  by  h* 
beauty.     He  sought  her  hand,  and  their  noptiak 
were  celebrated,  with  tbe  uaual  festivities,  in  the  pal- 
ace at  Pella,  where  Olympiaa  waa  residing.  Tea 
would  not  be  stranger  than  it  ia  that  Alexander  km 
present  at  the  banquet,  which,  according  to  the  cosio* 
of  the  court,  wat  prolonged  until  both  Philip  and  baa 
guests  were  much  heated  with  wine.    Attains  hid 
secretly  cherished  tbe  presumptuous  hope,  that  b* 
niece's  influence  over  the  king  might  induce  him  » 
alter  tbe  succession,  and  to  appoint  a  child  of  hers  near 
to  the  throne.    When  tbe  wine  bad  thrown  him  off  hie 
guard,  he  could  not  refrain  from  disclosing  his  wishes, 
and  catted  on  tbe  company  to  pray  that  the  gods  would 
crown  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Cleopatra  by  the 
birth  of  a  legitimate  successor  to  the  kingdom.  Alex- 
ander took  fire  at  this  expression ;  and  exclaiming, 
"  Do  you,  then,  count  me  a  bastard !"  taried  tiie  fob- 
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m  out  of  which  he  was  drinking  at  hi*  heed.  The 
kill  became  a  scene  of  tumult.    Philip  started  from 
his  couch,  and,  instead  of  rebuking  At  talus,  drew  itts 
sword  and  rushed  at  his  son  ;  hot,  before  be  reached 
him,  stumbled  and  fell.    Alexander,  before  he  with- 
drew, is  said  to  have  pointed  to  his  father  aa  he  lay 
on  the  floor,  with  the  taunt  >  "  See  the  man  who  would 
pass  oter  from  Europe  to  Asia,  upset  in  crossing  from 
ace  couch  to  another."  (P/at.,  Vit.  Alex.,  9  —Atke- 
mens,  18,  p.  657.)   The  quarrel  did  not  end  with  the 
ntoiication  of  the  evening,  as  toe  offence  which  bad 
keen  given  to  the  prince  wss  much  deeper  than  the 
■omentary  provocation.    He  sad  bis  mother  quitted 
the  kingdom ;  she  found  shelter  at  the  court  of  her 
brother  Alexander,  who,  after  the  death  of  Arybas,  had 
succeeded,  through  Philip's  intervention,  to  the  throne 
of  Epirus,  having  supplanted  jEacidea,  the  lawful  heir. 
Alexander  took  up  his  abode  in  Illyria.and  Philip  was 
obliged  at  last  to  employ  the  good  offices  of  s  Corin- 
thian, named  Demaratua,  to  induce  his  son  to  return 
to  Macedonia.   {Pint.,  Vit.  Ales.,  9.)   It  was  not  so 
easy  to  appease  Olympias :  and  it  was  most  likely  with 
a  view  to  baffle  her  intrigues  that  Philip  negotiated  a 
atatch  between  hia  brother-in-law  and  their  daughter 
Cleopatra.    When  the  brother-in-law  bad  been  gained 
by  this  offer,  his  sister  saw  that  she  most  defer  her  re- 
venge, and  returned,  apparently  reconciled,  to  her  hus- 
band's court.    These  unhappy  differences,  and  perhaps 
the  continued  apprehension  of  hostile  movements  on 
the  side  of  Illyris  snd  Epirus,  msy  have  been  the  causes 
which  prevented  Philip  from  crossing  over  to  Asia  in 
parson  in  337  B.C.   In  the  course  of  this  year,  how- 
ever, he  sent  over  a  body  of  troops,  under  the  command 
ef  Parmenio,  Amyntae,  and  Attains  (whom,  perhaps, 
he  was  glad  to  remove  m  this  honourable  manner  from 
his  court),  to  the  western  coast" of  Asia,  to  engage  the 
Greek  cities  on  his  side,  snd  to  serve  ss  a  rallying 
point  for  all  who  were  disaffected  to  the  Persian  gov- 
ernment.   It  was  m  this  ssme  year  that  Pixodarua, 
Ike  osurper  of  the  Carian  throne,  sought  the  alliance 
of  Philip,  and  proposed  to  give  his  eldest  daughter  to 
Arideus,  Philip's  son  by  his  Larissswn  wife,  Philinna, 
a  youth  of  imbecile  intellect.    Olympias  was,  or  af- 
fected to  be,  alarmed  by  this  negotiation ;  several  of 
Alexander's  young  companions  shared  her  suspicions, 
and  their  insinuations  persuaded  him  that  the  intended 
marriage  was  s  step  by  which  Philip  designed  to  raise 
Aridsrus  to  the  throne.    Under  this  impression  he 
despatched  Tbcssalos,  •  Greek  player,  who  wss  ex- 
ercising his  profession  at  the  Macedonian  court,  on  a 
secret  mission  to  Csria,  to  induce  Pixodarua  to  break 
off  the  match  with  Aridaras  and  to  transfer  his  daugh- 
ter's band  to  Alexander  himself.    Pixodarua  joyfully 
accepted  toe  prince's  offer.    But  Philip,  having  dis- 
covered the  correspondence,  shamed  hie  son  out  of  his 
suspicions  by  sn  indignant  expostulation,  which  he  ad- 
dreaaed  to  him  in  the  presence  of  bis  young  friend, 
Psrmenio's  son,  Philotas,  on  the  nnworthiness  of  the 
connexion  which  he  was  abont  to  form  with  a  barbarian, 
who  was  not  even  an  independent  prince,  but  a  Persian 
vassal.    Alexander  dropped  the  project,  which  had  so 
strongly  excited  his  father's  resentment,  thst  the  latter 
wrote  to- Corinth  to  demand  that  Theasalus  should  be 
sent  to  hhn  in  chains,  and  banished  four  of  Alexander's 
companions,  Harpalus,  Nearchus,  Phrygius,  and  Ptol- 
emzus,  from  Macedonia :  to  one  of  them  the  beginning 
of  a  wonderful  elevation.    So  passed  the  yesr  837. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  next  spring,  Philip's  prepara- 
tions for  hia  Asiatic  expedition  were  far  advanced. 
He  had  summoned  the  Greek  states  to  furnish  their 
contingents,  and,  as  became  the  general  of  the  Am- 
pbictyonic  council,  had  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle 
sn  the  event  of  hia  enterprise ;  and,  it  is  said,  had  re- 
ceived an  answer  worthy  of  its  ancient  reputation  for 
He  politic  ambiguity :  "  Crowned  if  Me  victim,  the  al- 
tar it  ready,  the  ttrokt  it  tmpmdtng"  {Diet.  8k.,  16, 


01),  though  the  event  renders  this  anecdote  somewhat 
suspicious.  It  only  remained,  to  take  the  precaution 
which  he  had  meditated,  for  securing  the  peace  of  his 
dominions  during  his  absence,  by  a  closer  alliance  with 
the  King  of  Epirus,  which  might  also  sooth  Olympias, 
The  day  of  the  marriage  waa  fixed,  and  Philip  deter- 
mined to  celebrate  the  event  with  the  utmost  splen- 
dour. It  afforded  an  opportunity  which  he  never  lei 
slip,  of  attracting  Greeks  from  all  parts  to  hia  court, 
of  dazzling  them  by  hia  magnificence,  and  winning 
them  by  his  hospitality.  A  solemn  featival,  either  the 
national  one  of  the  Muses,  or  the  Olympic  games  in- 
stituted by  Arcbelaus,  was  proclaimed  to  be  held  in 
the  ancient  capital  of  Mgm.  Musical  and  dramatic 
contests  were  announced,  for  which  artists  of  the  great- 
est celebrity  were  engaged.  When  the  time  arrived, 
the  city  was  crowded  with  strangers ;  not  only  guests 
invited  by  the  king  and  his  courtiers,  bat  envoys  de- 
puted by  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  Greece  to  hon- 
our the  solemnity,  and  to  offer  presents,  chiefly  crowns 
of  gold,  to  the  king.  A  splendid  banquet  followed  the 
nuptials.  On  the  morrow  an  exhibition  was  to  tike 
place  in  the  theatre :  it  was  filled  at  an  early  hour  with 
spectators.  The  entertainments  began  with  a  solemn 
procession,  in  which,  smong  other  treasures,  were  car- 
ried imsges  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  gorgeously 
adorned,  of  the  twelve  Olympian  gods :  a  thirteenth, 
which  seemed  to  be  somewhat  profanely  associated 
with  them,  represented  Philip  himself.  The  shouts 
of  sn  admiring,  applauding  multitude  then  announced 
the  king's  approach.  He  advanced  in  white  robes  and 
featal  cbaplet,  with  hia  aon  and  the  bridegroom  on  ei- 
ther side,  s  few  paces  behind  him.  His  guards  he  had 
ordered  to  keep  at  a  distance,  that  all  might  have  a 
view  of  his  person,  snd  thst  it  might  not  be  supposed 
he  doubted  the  universal  good-will  of  the  Greek*. 
This  was  the  moment  when  a  young  man  atepped  forth 
from  the  crowd,  ran  op  to  the  king,  and,  drawing  a 
Celtic  sword  from  beneath  bis  garments,  plunged  it 
into  his  side.  Philip  fell  dead.  The  murderer  rushed 
towards  the  gates  of  the  town,  where  horses  were  watt* 
ing  for  him.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  some  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  royal  body-guard,  but  would  hava 
mounted  before  they  had  overtaken  him  if  his  sandal 
had  not  been  caught  by  the  stump  of  s  vine,  which 
brought  him  to  the  ground.    In  the  first  heat  of  their 

Kssion  his  pursuers  despatched  him.  Hia  name  was 
msaniss ;  and  the  motive  thst  impelled  him  to  the 
deed  waa,  that  he  had  Buffered  an  outrage  from  At  Ulna 
for  which  Philip  had  refused  to  give  him  satiafaction. 
(Arittot.,  Petit.,  5,  8,  10.)  Both  Olympias  and  Alex- 
ander were  suspected  of  having  been  privy  to  the  deed, 
but,  aa  would  eeem,  without  any  very  atrong  grounds. 
Indeed,  the  character  of  Alexander  instinctively  re- 
coiled from  every  species  of  baaeness,  and  yet  Niebuhr, 
in  his  lectorea,  expresses  a  suspicion,  almost  amount- 
ing to  a  full  conviction,  of  Alexander's  guilt !— Thus, 
in  the  47th  yesr  of  bis  age  and  the  34th  of  hia  reign, 
perished  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  the  end  of  one  great 
stage  of  a  prosperous  career,  near  the  ontset  of  anoth- 
er which  opened  immeasurable  ground  for  hope.  A 
great  man  certainly,  according  to  the  common  acale  of 
princes,  though  not  a  hero  like  hia  aon,  nor  to  be  tried 
by  a  philosophies!  model  But  it  was  something  great, 
that  one  who  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  animal  existence 
so  keenly,  should  hsve  encountered  so  much  toil  and 
danger  for  glory  and  empire.  It  waa  something  still 
greater,  that  one  who  waa  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
worst  sides  of  human  nature,  and  who  so  often  profited 
by  them,  should  yet  hsve  been  so  capable  of  sympa- 
thy and  eateem.  If  we  charge  hhn  with  duplicity  in 
hia  political  transactions,  we  most  remember  that  be 
preferred  the  milder  waya  of  gratifying  hia  ambition  to 
those  of  violence  and  bloodshed  :  that  ho  at  least  de- 
aired  the  reputation  of  mercy  and  humanity.  If  ha 
once  asked  whether  a  fortress  was  so  inaccessible  thai 
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nay  aa  well  believe  the  anecdote  which  relate*  of  aim, 
that  he  replied  la  hit  counsellor*  who  urged  him  ** 
Ireal  Athena  with  rigour,  that  they  were  advising  him 
to  destroy  the  theatre  of  his  (lory.  (Pint.,  Reg.  1 
Imp.  Afifhtk.,  It.)  The  many  example*  of  gener- 
ous forbearance  reported  in  Plutarch's  collection  of  hie 
sjpophlhogsa*  cannot  he  all  groupdl***  teliona:  and 
the  leaa  restraint  be  set  on  many  of  bia  passions,  the 
snore  amiable  appears,  by  ceatraat,  the  self-control 
which  be  exercised,  when  be  wee  tempted  to  an  an- 
just  or  harsh  use  of  his  power.  He  is  ens  of  the  men 
of  whom  we  wish  to  know  more,  whose  familiar  let- 
ters and  conversation  must  have  been  worth  preserv- 
ing. But  even  the  bietory  of  hie  outward  life  is  like 
an  ancient  etatue,  made  up  of  imperfect  and  ill-ad- 
left  the 


He 


teak  of  bia  life  an- 


tusted  fragments, 
finished,  and  his  death  must  have  appeared  to  his 
contemporaries  premature.  We  moat  rather  admire 
the  peculiar  felicity  of  the  juncture  at  which  be  was 
removed  to  make  room  far  one  better  fitted  for  the 
woe*..  What  be  bad  done,  hie  successor  would  per- 
haps not  have  accomplished  so  well.  What  be  ated- 
jtated  was  probably  much  leee  than  bis  sen  eject- 
ed, and  yet  more  than  he  himself  weald  have  brought 
to  pace.  If  be  had  begun  bis  enterprise,  be  would 
most  likely  have  done  little  more  than  mar  oome 
splendid  psgee  in  the  history  of  the  world.  (7«W- 
•aeiTe  History  of  Greece,  vol.  p.  89  — Crmmer't 
Am.  Gnu*,  vol.  1,  p.  174.)— III.  The  loud  of  the 
name,  waa  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Aridau*.  (Kid.  Aridau*.)— IV.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Alexander,  slain  by  order  of  Olympiaa. — V.  The 
fifth  of  the  name,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Cssaaoder, 
and  succeeded  bis  rather  on  the  throne  of  Macedoo 
•bout  208  B.C.  He  waa  carried  off  by  sickness  after 
»  reign  of  one  year.  (Juerta,  16,  4. — Id.,  W,  1.) — 
VI.  The  sixth  of  the  name,  was  still  an  infant  st  the 
death  of  bis  father,  Demetrius  III.  of  M  seed  on.  He 
free  left  under  the  cere  of  hie  uncle  Antigonue  Doson, 
who,  being  guardian  of  his  nephew,  became,  in  feet, 
the  reigning  sovereign.  (Poiyft.,  9,  46.— Plut.,  Fit. 
Aral.  —  Jtutin,  28,  3.)  Antigonue  ruled  over  Mace- 
doo for  the  space  of  twelve  years,  when  his  exertions 
in  defeating  the  Illyriana,  who  had  made  an  inroad 
into  his  territories,  caused  the  burning  of  a  blood- 
vessel,  which  terminated  hie  existence.  (Polyb ,  8, 
79.)  His  nephew  Philip,  though  only  fifteen  year*  of 
•ge,  new  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  showed 
himself  deficient  neither  in  energy  nor  talents.  Adopt- 
ing the  policy  of  hie  wise  and  able  predecessor  in  pro- 
tecting the  Actus  ins  against  the  ambitious  designs  of 
the  iEtoliaas,  who  were  now  become  one  of  the  most 
powerful  atatee  of  Greece,  he  engaged  in  what  Polyo- 
ma haa  termed  the  Social  War,  during  which  be  ob- 
tained several  important  successes,  and  effectually  re- 
pressed the  daring  spirit  ef  thai  people.  (Polyb.,  lib. 
4  tx  6.)  The  great  contest  which  waa  now  waging 
in  Italy,  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans,  naturally 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Macedon ;  and 
it  appears  from  Polybiue  end  Livy  that  be  actually 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginian  gen- 
eral. By  securing,  however,  the  co-operation  of  the 
jEtolians,  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  keep  in  check 
the  forces  of  Philip ;  and,  on  the  termination  of  the 
struggle  with  Carthage,  sought  to  avenge  the  injury 
the  prince  had  meditated  by  invading  his  hereditary 
dominions  Philip,  for  two  campaigns,  resisted  the 
attacks  of  the  'Romans  and  their  allies,  the  JBtoliana, 
Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamua,  and  the  Rhodiana ; 
finally,  however,  he  austained  a  signal  defeat  at  Cy< 
noscephalra,  in  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  and  waa  com- 
pelled to  aue  for  peace  on  auch  conditions  aa  the  vie 
lota  choae  to  impose.  These  were,  tbst  Demetrius, 
hie  younger  son,  should  be  sent  ss  s  hostage  to  Rome, 
and  that  he  should  not  engage  in  any  wax  without  their 


They  father  impend  a  sac  ef  aas  res*. 

"  the  saaneaer  ef  ad  be 

galleys.  33,  30  )   In  the  war  which  rat  Rs- 

afterward  carried  on  wan  nataaraaa,  bag  ef 
Syria,  Philip  actively  co-operated  with  the  ianasr; 
bat,  jealous  of  hie  talents,  sad  aware  alee  ef  ha  ssda- 
reeaa  spirit,  the  Romans  seised  every  opportsnitt  of 
counteracting  hie  efforts  lo  rests**  the  eaaprre  ef  Ms- 
eaden  to  its  former  power  and  iauMaace.  Praia 


Philip 

have  bean  hastened  by  the  dams  stir  licenses  wiuca 
concurred  to  imbitter  the  latter  years  ef  his  life.  Da 
session*  had  long  subsisted  between  as*  two  *oa>  Pa- 
ses* aad  Oemeuriae ;  and,  by  the  arte  ef  the  forms, 
who  was  the  elder,  but  illegitimate,  a  violent  proa- 
dice  had  been  teased  in  the  mind  of  Philip  agurat  tat 
latter,  who  had  maided  et  Rome  for  some  yean  hi 
hostage,  even  after  peace  waa  concluded  with  aa 
power.  The  unfortunate  Demetrius  fen  a  vicha  Is 
his  brother's  treachery,  end  hie  father'*  credulity  mi 
injuatiea.  (Lrv  ,40,  24.)  Bat  Philip  having  thtcss- 
ered,  not  long  after,  the  fatal  error  into  which  be  bd 
been  betrayed,  waa  so  eturar  with  remorse,  that  is- 
guiah  ef  mind  soon  brought  bun  to  the  grave.  (I'd. 
Perseus  )  He  died  B.C.  17*.  after  a  reign  of  fan- 
two  year*.  (Ctiaux,  Put.  HdL,  vol.  1,  p.  Mlj- 
VII.  M.  Julius,  a  Roman  empesor,  of  an  obsca* 
family  in  Trachoaitia,  a  province  of  Arabia,  I*  at 
south  of  Damascus,  and  hence  called  the  drains 
Zonemo  (12,  19)  and  Cedreaae  (vol.  1,  p.  257)  aa* 
Boatra,  the  capital  of  the  country,  lo  have  bees  ■ 
native  city  ;  bat  the  language  of  Aarekas  Vie  tor  mo*1 
rather  incline  us  to  believe  that  he  we*  born  in  lata- 
virons  of  that  city,  since  ho  oaUe  him  in  ens  pat 
"Arab  Trtckotatu"  (At  Caw.,  28),  and  m  aaua 
apoaha  of  his  father  aa  having;  been  "  wMuisbi  is 
tromm  doctor."  (Bfit.,  28.)  Hi*  first  act,  aba,  a 
attaining  lo  the  empire,  wee  to  foand  a  city  ret  ■ 
fromBoatra,  which  he  dignified  with  ihe  name  of  F«V 
ippopolio.  St.  Jerome,  who  speaks  of  this  foandara, 
confounds  with  the  Arabian  city  another  ef  the  rare 
Dame  in  Thrace.  Jornsndee  telle  into  the  same  ma 
(p.  108).  Burckbardt  found  in  the  environs  ofBsra 
a  Greek  inscription  bearing  the  name  PhUippopol*, 
whiol  acta  the  matter  at  reet.  (Treeeb,  p.  «.)- 
Philip  entered  the  Roman  armies,  and  sooa  die* 
guiahed  himself  by  hi*  eervicea,  until  he  waa  at  leord 
appointed  commander  of  the  body-guard,  in  the  rap 
of  Gordian  III.,  having  succeeded  Mieitheos,  who 
be  era*  suspected  of  having  cot  off  In  taking  at 
place  of  Misitfaeus,  Philip  became,  in  fact,  as  h»a» 
deceacer  had  been,  the  guardian  of  the  young  priret, 
and  the  master  of  the  empire.  Gordian  had,  srds 
the  auspices  of  Misitheue,  undertaken,  the  year  pit* 
one,  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  which  rassi 

J gloriously  for  the  Roman  arms ;  and  he  now  prerarsi 
or  a  second  campaign  against  the  same  foe,  eta 
Philip  produced  an  artificial  scarcity  by  intercevuaj 
the  supplies  of  com,  and  thue  raised  a  spirit  of  de- 
affection  againat  the  young  emperor.  These  intrigur*, 
however,  did  not  delay  the  march  of  the  array,  whir* 
advanced  into  Mesopotamia,  defeated  the  Persast, 
end  compelled  their  king  to  take  shelter  in  the  raj 
heart  of  hi*  dominion*.  Gordian  returned  triumphs* 
when  the  partisans  of  Philip  excited  a  commotion  a 
the  csmp,  and  finally  compelled  the  emperor  to  re- 
ceive Philip  *•  an  aaaociate  in  the  empire.  This  di- 
vision of  power,  consummated  by  forcible  mesne,  could 
not  prove  of  very  long  duration,  and  the  young  momrch 
waa  soon  after  deposed  and  put  to  death.  His  ssbw 
were  conveyed  to  Rome,  and  a  splendid  monument  ess 
erected  to  his  memory,  near  Circesium.  on  the  Eapbis- 
tee.    Meanwhile  the  letteteof  Phffip  to  Ineaeesie  pat- 
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parted  that  Gordian  had  died  of  illness,  and  that  tha 
choice  of  the  army  had  fallen  upon  him.  Argentina, 
king  of  Scythia.  was  encouraged  to  advance  by  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  Miartbeos ;  bat  Philip,  seeri- 
sciog  the  interests  of  the  state  to  his  own,  and  paying 
do  regard  to  this  new  invasion,  hastened  to  secure  his 
election  at  Rome,  where  he  professed  to  venerate  the 
italues  of  Qordian,  who  had  been  deified  by  the  sen- 
ate.  The  fickle  multitude  ware  amused  and  concili- 
ated by  one  of  those  juggles  of  public  pageantry  which 
ire  found  to  be  so  useful  in  turning  the  attention  of 
lbs  people  from  the  rUgitiousneas  of  their  rulers.  The 
thousandth  anniversary  of  the  building  of  Rome  was 
celebrated  by  splendid  games,  and  by  combat*  in  the 
amphitheatre.    But  the  claim  of  the  "  Arabian"  to  the 
empire  of  Rome  was  disputed  by  Deciua,  who  bad 
bun  seat  to  quell  a  sedition  in  Pannonia,  and  who 
joined  the  revoltete.    Philip  lost  a  battle  near  Verona, 
•ad  this  event  was  to  his  soldiers  the  signal  far  his 
iscessiiisjioa  (A.D.  349).   His  son  was  slain  in  toe 
Pratorian  camp.    (Capital.,  Vit.  Oord.  Tert.,  39, 
astf. — AurcL  Vict.,  I.e.  —  Cataub.,  it  its  qui  poet 
dori.  Tert.,  prindpc*  /Were,  $  iv.)— VIII.  An  Acar- 
aaaian,  and  physician  to  Alexander  the  Great.  When 
mat  monarch  had  been  seised  with  a  fever,  after  ba- 
thing, while  overheated,  in  the  cold  stream  of  the 
Cydnus,  end  most  of  bis  medical  attendants  despaired 
of  his  life,  Philip,  who  stood  high  in  hi*  confidence, 
undertook  to  prepare  a  medicine  which  would  relieve 
him.    In  the  mean  while,  a  letter  was  brought  to  the 
king  /ram  Parmenio,  informing  him  of  a  report,  that 
Philip  had  been  bribed  by  Darius  to  poison  him.  Al- 
exander, it  is  said,  had  the  letter  in  his  hand  when  the 
physician  came  in  with  the  draught,  and,  giving  it  to 
aim.  drank  the  potion  while  the  other  read ;  a  theatri- 
aal  scene,  ss  Plutarch  uosuspecungiy  observes,  but 
one  which  would  not  have  been  invented  except  for 
such  a  character,  and  which  Arrian  was  therefore  ia> 
tuced,  though  doubtingly.  to  record.    The  remedy, 
or  Alexander's  excel  lent  constitution,  prevailed  over 
the  disease ;  bat  it  Was  long  before  be  had  regained 
sufficient  strength  to  resume  his  march.    (PltU.,  Vit. 
Aiex.—Aman,  Exp.  Al,  8,  4, 13,  teas.)   The  whole 
scary  is  now  regarded  aa  a  very  apocryphal  one.  We 
cannot  very  well  understand  what  Parmeoio  wss  doing, 
that  be  did  not  come  himself  instead  of  writing.  One 
sees  urasn  Curtius  (3,  6)  hew  the  narrative  was  em- 
bellished.   In  Arrian,  Parmenio'e  letter  only  mentions 
a  report  which  he  had  heard,  that  Philip  had  been 
bribed.    In  Curtius,  it  is  asserted  that  be  had  been 
premised  one  thousand  talents,  and  the  hand  of  the 
sister  of  Darius.    There  was  certainly  some  confu- 
sion between  this  story  sod  that  of  Alexander  the 
Lynceetian.    Seneca  (it  ire,  %,  33)  says,  that  it  was 
Olympias  who  sent  the  warning  letter  about  Philip. 
(Tkirlwalt*  History  e/  Greece,  vol.  6,  p.  173.)— IX. 
A  pretender  to  the  crown  of  Macedonia,  after  the 
overthrow  of  Perseus.    He  is  commonly  known  by 
the  appellation  of  "  Pseudophilippus."    His  true 
same  was  Andriscus.    (Vii,  Andriscus.) — X.  Ths 
Greek  translator  of- the  work  of  Horapollo.    From  the 
internal  evidence  afforded  by  the  translation  itself,  be 
is  supposed  to  have  lived  a  century  or  two  later  than 
Horapollo;  and  at  a  time  when  every  remnant  of  ac- 
tus) knowledge  of  the  subject,  on  which  Horapollo 
treats,  must  have  vanished.   (Cory,  Hieroglyphic*  of 
Horapollo,  pre/.,  p  ix.) — XI.  A  comic  poet  of  Athens, 
son  of  Aristophanes.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  in- 
herited any  eonsidersble  portion  of  hie  lather's  won- 
derful abilities.    (Theatre  of  Ike  Greek*,  p.  UR,  4th 
ed.) — XII.  A  native  of  Opus,  and  a  disciple  of  Plito. 
Dioqeaes  faertiue  informs  us  (3,  37),  that  Plato  died 
before  publishing  his  "  Laws,"  and  that  Philip  of  Opus 
gave  to  the  world  the  manuscript  of  the  work,  which 
no  found  among  his  master's  tablets.    (Vid.  Plato.) 
Philip  wrote  "  on  Eclipses,  and  on  the  size  of  the  Sun, 


Moon,  and  Earth"  («*fli*Xttycw,e.al  ptytdovt  r/Xiem 
sal  aeitpnit  mi  yfir).  The  work  is  cited  by  Stobwue. 
(SckoU,  Hut.  Li.  Or.,  vol  3,  p.  8.)— XIII.  An  epi- 
grammatic poet,  a  native  of  Thessalonica,  who  flour- 
ished during  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  He  is  sometimes 
called  "  the  Macedonian,"  but  more  frequently  "  Phil- 
ip of  Thessalonica."  We  have  eighty-five  epigrams  of 
his  remaining.  They  display  little  originality,  being 
for  the  most  put  imitations  of  preceding  poets.  (Ja- 
cob, Colal.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  985.)  Philip  of  The*, 
salonica  is  the  compiler  of  what  is  termed  the"'  Sec- 
ond Anthology,"  thus  continuing  the  work  commenced 
by  Melesger.  The  interval  between  the  two  compila- 
tions was  about  150  years.  (Jacobs,  I.  e.  —  Schoil, 
Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  49,  65.) 

Pbilisods,  I.  an  orator,  and  also  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  one  of  whose  effusions  has  been  preserved  by 
Plutarch,  who  speaks  of  him  aa  a  contemporary  of 
Lysias,  and  a  pupil  of  Isocrates.  He  waa  a  native  of 
Miletus  in  Ionia ;  and,  besides  his  poetical  pieces,  left 
several  harangue*  and  a  life  of  Lycurgus.  (Ruhrtken, 
Hist.  Crit.  that.  Gr.,  p.  lxxxiii.  —  Plul.,  X.  Ore*. 
Vit.,  p.  836.  —  Suidae,  *.  p.— Jacob*,  Catal.  Poet. 
Epigr.,  p.  936.) — II.  or  perhaps  Pbilicua,  a  tragic 
poet,  a  native  of  Corcyra,  and  contemporary  with 
Theocritus  (370  B.C.).  He  gave  his  name,  ss  inven- 
tor, to  s  particular  species  of  Iambic  verse  (Metrum 
PhMieceum  or  Philicetan).  (Sckill,  Hut.  Lit.  Or., 
vol  3,  p.  86.)— Ill  A  tragic  poet,  a  native  of  -Egi- 
na,  and  contemporary  with  Philiscus  of  Corcyra. 
(SchSU,  L  c.y—  IV.  A  sculptor  of  Rhodes,  whose  era 
is  uncertain.  He  made,  among  others,  two  statues, 
ono  of  Apollo,  ths  other  of  Venus,  which  were  placed 
in  the  collection  of  Octavia.    (Plin  ,  36,  5,  4.) 

Philistus,  a  wealthy  native  of  Syracuse,  who  em- 
ployed his  riches  in  procuring  the  sovereign  power  for 
Diooysius  the  Elder.  He  became,  subsequently,  ths 
confidant,  minister,  and  general  of  the  tyrant ;  but  ho 
lost  bis  favour  by  having  secretly  married  one  of  his 
nieces,  and  was  driven  into  exile.  He  retired  to 
Adria,  whom  he  wrote  on  ths  "  Antiquities  of  Sicily,'* 
in  seven  book*,  which  was  carried  down  to  the  third 
year  of  the  83d  Olympiad,  and  embraced  a  period  of 
eight  centuries.  He  composed  also  a  "  Life  of  Die- 
nysius,"  in  four  books.  Having  been  recalled  from 
banishment  by  Diooysius  the  younger,  he  became  ths 
antagonist  of  Dion  and  Plato,  who  had  gained  an  as- 
cendancy over  the  mind  of  that  prince.  Philistus 
commanded  the  Beet  of  Dionysius  in  the  naval  battle- 
with  Dion  and  the  Syraeusans,  which  cost  the  tyrant 
his  throne,  snd  bis  vessel  hsving  run  aground,  he  was 
taken  prisoner  snd  pot  to  sn  ignominious  death.  Be- 
sides ths  two  works  already  mentioned,  Philistus 
wrote  the  life  of  Dionysius  the  younger,  iu  two  books. 
These  three  productions  being  united,  bore  the  com- 
mon name  of  ZtneXuta.  Cicero  praises  this  historian, 
and  calls  him  "  almost  s  little  Thucydides"  (pome  pw 
eilltu  Thvcydidee.—Ep.,  ad  Q.  Fratr.,  2,  13  —Com- 
pare it  Lhmn.,  1,  20).  But  Plutarch  and  Pausanias 
reproach  him  with  having  sacrificed  truth  to  the  de- 
sire of  recovering  the  good  graces  of  his  master. 
Dionysius  of  Haflcarnassus  also  observes,  thst  if  be 
has  managed  to  resemble  bis  model,  Thucydides,  it  is' 
only  in  two  respects,  in  hsving  left  behind  him  un- 
finished writings,  and  in  the  disorder  which  prevail* 
throughout  his  works.  In  point  of  sentiment  and  feel- 
ing, there  is,  according  to  Dionysius.  no  resemblance 
whatever  between  the  two:  Tbucydidea  had  a  lofty 
and  noble  spirit ;  Philistus,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded 
slavish  obedience  to  tyrants,  and  sacrificed  truth  to 
them.  Dionysius  confesses,  however,  that  the  style 
of  Philistus  wss  clear,  and  marked  by  "  roundness" 
snd  energy,  though  without  figures  and  ornament.— 
Alexander  the  Great  ia  said  to  have  greatly  admired 
the  works  of  Phibstos,  snd  tbay  formed  part  of  his 
portative  library.   The  fragments  of  this  writer  bsss 
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i  collected  by  GSIler,  in  bh  work  "  De  ti/u  et  Ori- 
fine  Syracutarum,"  p.  177.—  M.  Sevin,  in  his  '« Jle- 
ekarckei  tur  la  vie  et  let  teritt  it  Pkitiitui"  (Mem. 
i*  V AcM.  dtt  Inter.,  vol.  13,  p.  1,  teqq),  maintain* 
that  Philwtni  was  a  pupil  of  laocratea ;  GSIler,  how- 
ever, shows  very  conclusively,  that  Serin  was  misled 
by  a  corrupt  passage  in  Cicero  (de  Orat.,  3,  S3),  where, 
instead  of  "  Philuti,n  we  ought  to  read  "  PkUuei," 
and  where  the  reference  cab  only  be  to  Philisens  the 
Milesian.  (GSUer,  Op.  cit.,  p.  113,  teqq. — Dion. 
Hal.  De  Vet.  Script,  cent.  (Op,ed  Reiike,  vol.  S, 
p.  417). — Id.,  Emit,  ad  Cn.  Pomp.  (Op ,  vol.  6,  p. 


780).— SehSU,  Hilt.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  177,  teqq. 
Sainte- Croix,  Examen  del  Hitt.  a? Alex.,  p.  13.) 

Phu.o,  I.  a  statuary,  in  the  age  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  This  ia  evident  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
having  made  a  statue  of  Hephswlion.  (Tartan,  Oral, 
adv.  Gr.,  66.)  This  artist  is  undoubtedly  referred  to 
m  a  well-known  inscription  given  by  Whcler  (Jfre., 
309.  —  Compare  Spohn,  Mitr..  Enid.  Antiq.,  883. — 
Ckuhull,  Antiq.  Altai.,  p.  69,  leqq.—Jacobt,  Anthol 
Or..  3, 1,  p.  194  —  Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  I.  v.) — IT.  A 
native  of  Byzantium,  who  flourished  about  160  B.C. 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  architect  Philo, 
who,  in  the  time  of  the  orator  Lycurgus,  built  the  ar- 
senal in  the  Pinsos. — Philo  of  Byzantium  was  the  au- 
thor of  a  treatise  having  relation  10  mechanics,  in  five 
books,  of  which  only  the  last  two  remain  to  ua.  These 
treat  of  the  making  of  missile  weapons  (BeXomtlta, 
or  'OpyavoiroUm),  of  the  construction  of  towers,  walls, 
ditches,  as  well  as  other  works  required  for  the  siege 
of  cities.  There  is  ascribed  to  him  also  a  work  on 
the  «•  Seven  Wonderi  of  the  World"  (Tlepl  tup  'Enra 
Oea/iuruv).  These  wonders  an,  the  gardens  of  Se- 
miramis,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  statue  of  Jupiter 
at  Olympia,  the  colossus  of  Rhode*,  the  walls  of  Bab- 
ylon, the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  the  Mauso- 
leum. The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  however,  is  want- 
ing, and  the  last  hut  one  is  in  a  very  mutilated  state. 
It  is  a  production  of  very  little  value,  excepting  the 
chapter  which  treat*  of  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  and 
the  fragment  that  remain*  of  the  description  of  the 
Ephesian  temple,  two  monument*  which  Philo  himself 
saw.  As  he  no  doubt  had  also  beheld  the  tomb  of 
Mausolus,  we  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, in  which  this  was  described.  The  style,  however, 
of  this  work  indicates  a  more  recent  writer  than  the 
author  of  the  BeXmotUi.  The  two  books  of  the  trea- 
tise relating  to  Missiles,  dee.,  are  to  be  found  in  the 
collection  of  the  "  Ancient  Mathematicians"  (Malhe- 
matici  Veteret,  Parii,  1603,  p.  49-104).  The  first 
Ave  chapters  of  the  "  Seven  Wonders"  were  published, 
for  the  first  time,  by  Leo  Allatios,  Rom ,  1640,  8vo, 
with  a  very  careless  Latin  version.  A  corrected  edi- 
tion waa  given  by  De  Boissieo,  who  accompanied  M. 
de  Crequi  in  hi*  embassy  to  Rome,  and  delivered  a 
harangue  before  Urban  VIII.  This  edition  was  cor- 
rected by  the  Vatican  MS.,  and  appeared  at  the  end 
of  the  Ibis  of  Ovid  published  in  1661,  at  the  Lyon* 
press,  8vo.  It  is  rarely  met  w'th,  and  was  unknown 
to  Bast,  who,  when  the  Vatican  MS.  waa  brought  to 
Paris,  published  the  variations  contained  in  it,  though 
they  were  already  given  in  the  edition  of  Boissieu. 
This  edition  of  Boissieu  swarm*  with  typographical 
errors ;  but  it  is  accompanied  by  a  good  Latin  ver- 
sion. The  edition  of  Allstius,  corrected  by  Gronovi- 
us,  was  reprinted  in  the  Thctaurut  Antiq.  Crit.,  vol. 
7,  with  the  fragment  of  the  sixth  chapter,  which  Hol- 
stenius  had  found.  Teucber  promised  •  new  edition 
in  181 1,  but  it  never  saw  the  light,  the  editor  having 
died  before  he  could  complete  it.    In  1816,  OreHi 

K Wished  s  new  edition,  with  the  text  corrected  after 
risaieo  and  Baat,  and  with  "  Tettimonia  Veterum," 
dec.   This  is  the  best  edition :  it  contains  also  the 
fragments  of  the  Sophist  Callinicus,  and  of  Adrian  of 
Tyre.    (SchSU,  Hut.  Ut.  Or.,  vol  3,  p.  867.— Hog- 
1040 


mann,  Lex.  Bibtiagr.,  vol.  3,  p.  1*4.)— III.  Called, 
for  distinction'  sske,  Judical  ('Iovdouc)  or "  tin  Jew," 
was  a  native  of  Alexandres,  a  member  of  a  tacts, 
dotal  family,  and  flouriahed  about  40  A.D.  He  be- 
longed  to  the  sect  of  toe  Pharisees,  and  waa  a  great 
zealot  for  the  religion  of  hi*  fathers.   On  occasion  of 
a  tumult  which  nad  taken  place  at  Alexandres,  ua 
Hellenistic  Jews  of  this  city  sent  him  to  Rome  to  car- 
ry their  justification  before  the  Emperor  Caligula ;  bat 
the  latter  refused  to  receive  him  into  his  presence. 
Philo  wss  s  msn  of  greet  learning.   He  had  carefuDr 
studied  all  the  Grecian  systems  of  philosophy,  and  si 
made  an  admirable  use  of  this  knowledge  in  scton- 
plishing  the  object  which  be  had  in  view,  of  presenile] 
the  pagans,  namely,  with  the  saered  Scriptures  of  faie 
nation  ss  the  perfection  of  all  human  wisdom.  Of  aB 
the  system*  of  profane  philosophy,  no  one  soiled  h» 
view*  so  well  as  the  Platonic.    His  inclination  to- 
wards a  contemplative  life  was  nurtured  by  the  pert- 
sal  of  Plato's  writings,  while  their  mysterious  tenden- 
cy served  to  inflsme  his  imagination.   The  ideusf 
Plato  were  amalgamated  with  Pbiio's  doctrine  respect- 
ing the  Scriptures,  and  be  may  tbus  be  regarded  ■ 
the  precursor  of  that  strange  philosophy  which,  oat 
hundred  and  fifty  yean  after  his  time,  developed  iudt 
in  Egypt.    The  style  of  Philo  is  expressly  nwdeUsJ 
after  that  of  Plato.   A  perusal  of  his  works,  which  in 
quite  numerous,  is  not  only  interesting  for  the  itooy 
of  the  New- Platonic  philosophy,  but  extremely  impor- 
tant for  understanding  the  Septusginl  end  the  boob  of 
the  New  Testament.    Mai  discovered,  in  1816,  not 
unedited  fragments  of  this  writer.   An  Armenian  Inf- 
lation was  also  found  st  Lemberg,  in  Galicia,  by  Zok- 
nb,  an  Armenian,  in  1791,  which  contained  thhten 
productions  of  Philo,  of  which  eight  no  longer  exist  a 
Greek.   (Mem  de  PkUonu  Judta  et  Euiebn  Ptmfit 
tcriptit  ineditii  Dititrtatio,  Medielani,  1816,  8w.) 
The  best  edition  of  Philo  is  that  of  Mangey,  iosi, 
1743,  3  vola.  fol. :  the  latest  ia  that  of  Richter,  lin- 
ing the  second  part  of  the  "  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,"  Ln», 
1838-1830, 8vols.l2mo.    It  contains  merely  tbe ten 
The  two  works  found  by  Mai  were  published  at  Miss 
in  1818, 8vo,  and  Aueher  published  at  Venice,  in  188, 
a  Latin  translation  of  the  three  works  of  Philo,  of 
which  Zohrab  had  found  tbe  Armenian  text  Tht 
Hebrew  Lexicon  of  Philo,  which  exist*  only  in  « Uta 
version,  and  which  it  found  in  no  edition  of  bis  worn, 
is  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  works  of  St 
Jerome,  published  in  Pins,  1633.    (Setffl,  Wirt  U 
Or  ,  vol.  5,  p.  66,  teqq  — Hoffmann,  La.  BiUuft. 
vol.  3,  p.  336,  tea.) — IV.  An  epigrammatic  poet,** 
flourished  from  the  reign  of  Nero  to  that  of  Hidnta 
He  celebrated,  in  a  separate  production,  tbe  reign  •* 
the  latter.   Eodocia  states  (p.  434),  that  he  compose! 
four  book*  of  epigram*.    Only  one  small  disiich  re- 
mains.   (Jaeobt,  Catal.  Poet.  Epigr.,  p.  936  )-V. 
A  native  of  Lartssa,  tbe  pupil  and  successor  of  Cn- 
tomachus  in  the  chair  of  the  New  Academy.  H« 
also  taught  at  Rome,  having  retired  to  that  city  fro*) 
Athen*  during  the  Milhradatic  war,  B.C.  100.  B> 
some  he  has  been  considered  the  founder  of  a  JVwd 
Academy.    Philo  confined  *  epticism  to  t  contradic- 
tion of  the  metaphysics  of  the  Stoics  and  their  pretend- 
ed criteria  of  knowledge :  he  contradicted  the  sphere 
of  logic  ;  made  moral  philosophy  merely  a  mailer  of 
public  instruction  ;  and  endeavoured  to  prove  that  the 
Old  and  New  Academies  equally  doubted  tbe  certain- 
ty of  speculative  knowledge.   Cicero  was  one  of  hit 
auditors,  and  often  makes  mention  of  him  in  his  wri- 
tings.  (Temumann,  Manual  Hitt.  Phihu..  p.  154- 
Compare  Schbll,  Hitt  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  198.) 

Philoctetzs.  a  Thessalian  prince,  son  of  Pceas  or 
Penan,  king  of  Meliboea.  According  to  the  account  of 
Apollodorus  snd  others,  which  we  have  followed  is 
the  narrative  of  the  death  of  Hercules,  that  hero  gave 
his  bow  snd  arrows  to  Pons,  father  of  Pbiloetetes,  si 
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i  reward  for  having  kindled  hi*  funeral  pile  on  Mount 
(Eta,  when  all  an  immediate  follower*  declined  ao  to 
do.   A  different  form,  however,  ia  given  to  the  etory 
by  Hyginua  and  other  authorities,  who  make  Hercules 
to  hare  bestowed  the  gift  on  PhilocUtea,  the  son,  for 
having  performed  the  sameservice  which  other  mythol- 
•ghts  assign  to  the  father.    ( Hygin.fai.,  96. — Sckol. 
<3  Ham.,  It.,  6— Ond,  Met.,  9, 834.— Sen.  ad  JBn., 
8,  *02. — Muncktr,  ad  Hygin.,  i.  e.)  Sopfaoeles,  again, 
differs  from  both  aecooats,  in  assigning  the  task  of 
kindling  the  pile  to  Hyllos,  the  son  of  the  ben  hint- 
aslf.   (Soph.,  Track.,  1311,  1270,  1273.)— Phitoete- 
fte,  as  one  of  the  sorters  of  Helen,  waa  compelled  to 
take  pan  in  the  war  against  Priam.    He  led  the  forces 
of  Methone,  Thanmacia,  Meliboaa,  and  Olnson,  and 
sailed  from  Auhs,  aloiag  with  the  rest  of  the  Beet,  to 
the  land  of  Troy.    He  was  not,  however,  suffered  to 
remain  for  any  long  time  an  inmate  of  the  Grecian 
camp.    A  very  offensive  wound  in  his  foot,  and  the 
loud  and  ill-omened  cries  of  suffering  which  he  waa 
constantly  ottering,  induced  the  Greek*  to  move  him 
from  their  vicinity,  and,  having  transported  him  to  the 
island  of  Lemnos,  they  treacherously  left  him  there. 
Ulysses  is  said  to  have  planned  and  executed  the  deed. 
(Soph.,  PhUoct.,  6.)   The  causes  of  the  wound  of 
Philoetetes  are  differently  stated  by  mycologists. 
Some  ascribe  it  to  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  which  Juno 
sent  to  attack  him,  because  he  had  kindled  the  funeral 
pile  for  Hercules,  and  bad  collected  his  ashes ;  and 
they  make  him  to  have  received  the  wound  in  the  isl- 
and of  Lemnot,  and  to  have  been  there  abandoned  by 
the  Greeks.    (Hygin  .  fab.,  102  )   Thi  scholiast  on 
Homer  ( R.,  2,  722)  says  that  be  was  bitten  in  Lem- 
oos, at  the  altar  of  Minerva  anmamed  Chrysm  (com- 

Kre  PhiUulratut,  Icon.,  p.  863,  ed.  MoreU),  while 
ctys  of  Crete  (2,  14)  and  Tsetses  (ad  Lyeophr., 
til)  ma.be  him  to  have  received  bis  wound  in  the  city 
of  Chryss,  near  Troy.  Others,  again,  laid  the  scene 
of  the  fable  in  the  ssi»B  ialand  of  Mem,  near  Lemnoe. 
(Steph.  By*.,*.  *.  Mat.)  Theocritus  says  that  he  waa 
wounded  by  the  serpent  while  contemplating  the  tomb 
of  Troilus,  in  the  Wrople  of  the  Tbymbrean  Apollo. 
(Meurt.  ad  Lyeophr.,  912.)  Finally,  the  scholiast  on 
Sophocles  tells  us  that  Philoetetes  waa  bitten  on  the 
shore  of  Lemnoe,  while  in  the  act  of  rawing  an  altar  to 
Hercules.  (Schel.  ad  Soph  ,  Philoct.,  289.)— The 
Greeks,  having  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercules, 
despatched  Ulysses  and  Pyrrhue  to  Lemnos,  to  urn 
Phil oct* tea  to  pot  an  end,  by  hie  presence,  to  the 
tedious  siege.  The  chief,  whose  resentment  toward* 
tbe  Greeks,  and  especially  toward*  Ulysses,  the- imme- 
diate promoter  of  his  removal  from  the  camp,  waa  still 
unabated,  refused  to  comply  with  -their  summons,  and 
maid  have  persisted  in  his  refusal  bad  not  Hercules 
ippeared,  and  enjoined  upon  him,  on  a  promise  that  hia 
rounds  should  be  cored,  to  accede  to  the  request  that 
ras  made  of  him.  Philoetetes  accordingly  returned  to 
he  camp  before  Troy,  where  he  was  cored  by  Maeha- 
•n,  and  where  he  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
is  valour,  and  by  hia  dexterity  in  the  use  of  the  bow. 
*aris,  among  other*,  fell  by  hie  hand.  (Tzetx.  ad  Ly- 
ophr.,  911—  Hygin.,  fah.,  112,  114.)  Philoetetes 
arrived  tbe  siege ;  but,  instead  of  returning  to  Greece, 
-tiled  with  his  followers  in  Italy,  where  be  founded 
te  city  of  Petilia  in  the  territory  of  the  Brottii.  (Vtr- 
il,  Jan..  8,  401.) — Scrtrine,  in  his  commentary  on 
irgil,  gives  another  and  very  different  legend  con- 
srningr  tbe  Thseaalian  hero.  According  to  this  ver- 
on  of  the  fable,  Philoetetes  waa  the  companion  and 
iend  of  Hercules,  and  the  latter,  jnat  before  hi*  death, 
■joined  upon  him,  with  an  oath,  not  to  disclose  where 
b  asbeM  were  interred,  and  be  gave  him,  on  coodi- 
>n  of  biat  preserving  the  secret,  hi*  bow  and  arrows. 
Then  tbe  Greeks  were  informed  by  the  oracle  that 
toy  ceuU  not  be  taken  without  the  arrows  of  Hercn- 
«Q 


lea,  they  went  in  quest  of  Philoetetes  (who,  according 
to  thia  account,  bad  not  gone  to  the  Trojan  war),  ana 
made  inquiries  of  hin.  respecting  the  son  of  Alcmeaa. 
At  first,  Philoetetes  pretended  not  to  know  where  he 
waa ;  at  length,  however,  he  informed  them  that  he  was 
dead.  Tbe  Greeks  then  urging  him  to  declare  where 
the  hero  waa  buried,  Philoetetes,  fn  order  to  evade  his 
oath,  struck  the  ground  with  his  foot,  without  uttering 
a  word,  and  tbe  spot  waa  discovered.  He  himself  was 
then  led  away  to  the  war ;  but,  not  long  after,  one  of 
the  arrow*  fell  on  the  foot  with  which  he  bed  betrayed 
tbe  burial-place  of  Hercules,  and  indicted  a  painful 
and  most  noisome  wound.  Tbe  Greek*  for  a  long 
time  bore  with  him  on  account  of  tbe  oracle.  At 
last,  their  patience  being  exhausted,  and  tbe  stench  of 
the  wound,  together  with  the  cries  of  the  sufferer,  be- 
ing qoite  insupportable,  Philoetetes  wss  conveyed  to 
the  island  of  Lemnos,  his  arrows  being  first  taken  from 
him.  His  wound  preventing  a  return  to  his  native 
country,  he  sailed  from  Lemnos  to  Italy,  and  founded 
Petilia ;  and  here  he  wa*  finally  cured.  (Sen.  ad 
Virg.,  JSn  ,  3,  401 .)  Sophocles  baa  made  tbe  enter- 
ing* of  Philoetetes  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies. 
(mSopboolee) 

PuiLOLics,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  born  at  Cn> 
torn,  but  who  afterward  lived  at  Thebes,  and  also  at 
Heracles.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Arcbytaa,  and  flour- 
ished in  the  time  of  Plato.  It  was  from  him  that  Pla- 
to purchased  the  written  records  of  the  Pythagorean 
system,  contrary  to  an  express  oath  taken  by  tbe  soci- 
ety of  Pythagoreans,  pledging  themselves  to  keep  se- 
cret the  mysteries  of  their  sect  Plutarch  relates,  that 
Philolaua  wa*  one  of  the  persona  who  eacaped  from 
tbe  boose  which  wa*  burned  by  Cylon  daring  the  life 
of  Pythagoras ;  but  this  account  cannot  be  correct. 
Philolaua  was  contemporary  with  Plato ;  sad,  there- 
fore, certainly  not  with  Pythagotas.  Interfering  in  af- 
fairs of  state,  he  fell  a  sacrifice, to  political  jealousy. 
Philolaua  treated  the  doctrines  of  nature  with  great 
subtlety,  but,  at  tbe  same  time,  with  great  obscurity ; 
referring  everything  tbst  exist*  to  mathematical  prim 
ciplea.  He  taught  that  tbe  world .  is  one  whole,  which 
has  a  fiery  centre,  about  which  the  ten  celestial  spheres 
revolve,  heaven,  the  sun,  the  planets,  the  earth.  Mat 
the  moon.— At  Thebes,  PhiWsus  was  the  teacher  of 
Sunmias  and  Cebea,  before  they  Came  to  Socrates  at 
Athens.  (PUt.,  Phad.,  p.  61.)  Fragments  of  the 
writings  of  thia  philosopher  have  come  down  to  us,  the 
gennineness  of  which  has  been  satisfactorily  establish- 
ed by  Bockh  m  his  two  treatise*.  (Bb'ekh,  de  PI— 
tomco  Sytlemmic,  dec,  Htidelb.,  1816, 4to. — Id.,  Phil' 
aloes  da  Pythagoreere  Lehren,  <ke.,  Berlin,  1818, 
8vo.— Enfield,  Hiet.  PAH.,  vol.  1,  p.  411,  leo.—RH- 
ter,  Hitt.  Plata*,  vol.  1,  p.  848.  see.) 

Prilovmls,  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens, 
and  sister  to  Proene,  who  had  married  Tereua,  king  of 
Thrace.  (  Vid.  Pandion. )  Proene  became  by  Teres* 
the  mother  of  a  son  named  Itya ;  hot,  after  living  some 
time  in  Thrace,  she  became  desirous  of  seeing  ber  sis- 
ter, and,  at  her  request,  Tereus  went  to  Athena,  and 
prevailed  on  Pandion  to  let  Philomela  accompany  hub 
back  to  Thrace.  On  the  way  thither  he  violated  her; 
and,  fearing  the  troth  might  be  discovered,  be  ent  oat 
ber  tongue  and  confined  her.  She  contrived,  however, 
to  communicate  ber  story  to  her  sister  by  means  of 
characters  woven  into  a  peplua  or  robe.  Proene, 
who  had  been  informed  by  Tereua  that  she  bad  died 
by  the  way,  and  who  had  for  some  time  been  plunged 
in  tbe  greeleet  affliction  for  her  loss,  now  sought  her 
out  ana  released  her ;  and,  killing  bet  own  ton  Itya, 
served  up  hia  flesh  to  hia  father.  The  two  sisters  fled 
away;  and  Tereus,  discovering  the  truth,  pursued 
them  with  an  axe.  Finding  themselves  nearly  over-  . 
taken,  they  prayed  to  the  gods  to  change  them  into 
birds :  Proene  immediately  became  a  nightingale  (As- 
own),  and  Philomels  a  twaUom  (nfcaW).  Teresa 
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<ni  alio  changed,  tnd  became  a  koopoo  (ht<*t>). 
(AfaUod.,  8,  U  —Ovid,  Mtt ,  6,  434,  nq.  —  Hytin., 
/«*.,  45. — Schol.  *d  AriMtoph.,  At>.,  in.—Eudod*, 
827.) — Like  so  many  other*,  this  story  is  told  with  con- 
siderable variations.  According  to  some,  Terens  bad 
early  conceived  a  passion  for  Philomela,  and  be  ob- 
tained her  in  marriage  by  pretending  that  Procne  was 
dead.  (ApoUoi.,  I.  c. — Hygin.,  I.  c.)  Again,  there 
is  great  discrepance  respecting  the  transformation, 
some  saying  that  Procne,  others  that  Philomela,  waa 
the  nightingale.  This  last,  which  bsa  the  signification 
of  the  name  in  its  favour  (Philomela  being  tong-lov- 
mg),  waa  apt,  however,  the  prevalent  opinion,  ft  was 
also  said  that  Terens  was  changed  into  a  hawk,  and 
that  Ilys  became  a  wood-pigeon. — The  legend  we  have 
here  been  giving  is  one  of  those  invented  to  account 
mythically  for  the  habits  and  properties' of  animals. 
The  twitter  of  the  swallow  sounds  like  Jitys,  ify» ;  the 
note  of  the  nightingale  waa  regarded  as  lugubrious,  and 
the  hoopoo  chases  these  birds.  (KeighdcyU  Mythd- 
sgy,  p.  879,  mq.) 

FHiLoraras,  the  surname  of  the  fourth  Ptolemy  of 
.Egypt.   (Vid.  Ptolemsms.) 

PHiLOrctmN,  a  distinguished  general  of  the  Achso- 
en  league,  bom  at  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  end  edu- 
cated under  the  best  masters.  He  was  no  sooner  able 
to  bear  arms,  than  he  entered  among  the  troops  which 
the  city  of  Megalopolis  sent  to  make  incursions  into 
Laoonia,  and  in  these  inroads  never  failed  to  give  some 
remarkable  proof  of  his  prudence  and  valour.  When 
Gieomenee,  king  of  Sparta,  attached  Megalopolis, 
Pbiloposmen  greatly  signalised  himself  among  the  de- 
fenders of  the  place.  He  distinguished  himself  no 
ices,  some  time  after  this,  m  the  battle  of  Sellaaia, 
where  Antigonus  Doson  gsined  a  complete  victory  Over 
Cleomenee,  B.C.  328.  Antigooue,  who  had  been  an 
eyewitness  of  bis  gallant  behaviour,  and  who  admired 
Ms  talenta  and  virtues,  offered  him  a  considerable 
command  in  his  army,  but  Pbiloposmen  declined  it, 
because  he  knew,  aa  Plutarch  observes,  that  ho  could 
not  bear  to  be  under  the  direction  of  soother.  Not 
choosing,  however,  to  remain  ioMe,  end  hearing  that 
there  was  war  in  Crete,  be  sailed  to  that  island  to  ex- 
ercise and  improve  hie  military  talenta.  When  he 
had  served  there  for  some  time,  he  returned  heme  with 
high  reputation,  and  waa  immediately  appointed  by  the 
Achaana  general  of  the  horse.  In  the  exercise  of  this 
command,  he  acquitted  himself  with  signal  ability  ;  so 
much  so,  m  fact,  that  the  Adman  horse,  heretofore  of 
ao  reputation,  soon  became  famous  over  all  Greece. 
He  was  not  rang  after  appointed  to  the  command,  of 
all  the  Acbaan  forces,  and  xealousry  employed  himself 
in  reforming  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  infusing 
s  proper  spirit  into  the  soldiers  of  the  republic.  An 
opportunity  occurred  soon  after  tbia,  of  ascertaining 
tew  the  troops  hsd  prolted  by  his  instruction.  Ms- 
chanidas.  tyrant  of  Lscedaemon,  with  a  numerous  and 
powerful  army,  waa  watching  a  favourable  moment  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  the.Peloponnesus.  As  soon,  then, 
as  intelligence  waa  brought  that  he  had  attacked  the 
Manlineane,  Pbiloposmen  took  the  field  against  him, 
and  defeated  and  alew  him.  The  Lacedemonians  lost 
on  this  occasion  above  8000  men,  of  whom  4000  were 
left  dead  open  the  field.  The  A  chains,  in  commem- 
oration of  the  valour  of  Phitoposmen,  set  up  at  Delphi 
«  brazen  statue,  representing  him  in  the  very  act  of 
i  tying  the  tyrant  At  a  subsequent  period,  however, 
he  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune ;  for,  having  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  a  naval  battle  with  Nahis,  the  suc- 
■cfessor  of  Mschanidae,  be  was  not  only  detested,  but 
in  danger  of  being  lost  through  the  lesky  condition  of 
bis  own  vessel,  which  wss  an  old  one  fitted  op  for  the 
occasion.  His  want  of  skirl,  however,  on  this  element 
•was  amply  compensated  not  long  after  by  a  victory 
-  over  the  land  forces  of  the  enemy,  commanded  by  Na- 
his in  person,  the  greater  part  of  whom  were  cot  off. 


When  Nabis  had  been  asssssinated  by  the  dStotiau 
(vid.  Nsbis),  Pbiloposmen  performed  mother  diaiin- 
guished  service  for  his  countrymen,  by  inducing  uw 
Spartans  to  join  the  Acbaan  league.  Sparta,  indeed, 
wss  an  acquisition  of  no  small  importance  to  the  con- 
federacy, of  which  she  waa  now  become  a  member. 
It  waa  also  a  moat  acceptable  service  to  the  principal 
Lacedemonians,  who  hoped  henceforth  to  hate  him  (or 
the  guardian  of  their  newly-recovered  freedom.  Hir- 
ing sold,  therefore,  the  house  snd  property  of  Niba 
by  a  public  decree,  they  voted  the  money,  whici 
amounted  to  130  talenta,  to  Philopcemen,  end  de to- 
mined  to  send  it  by  persona  deputed  from  their  <m 
number.    But  ao  high  waa  the  private  character  of  the 
illustrious  Megalopolitan,  that  it  waa  a  difficult  sutler 
to  find  any  individual  who  would  venture  to  speak  u 
him  on  the  subject.    At  last,  one  Timolaus,  who  mi 
connected  with  Philopcemen  by  the  ties  of  hospitality, 
undertook  the  task;  but  when  he  went  19  Megalopolis, 
snd  observed  the  purity  snd  simplicity  of  bit  prinlt 
life,  he  uttered  not  a  word  respecting  the  present,  but, 
having  assigned  another  cause  for  his  visit,  returned  It 
Lacedamon.    He  waa  sent  a  second  time,  bat  stiB 
could  net  mention  the  money.    In  a  third  visit,  he  in- 
troduced the  subject  with  much  hesitation,  and  sulci 
to  him  the  kind  intentions  of  Sparta.   But  Philosa- 
men  immediately  declined  the  otter,  and,  going  biandl 
to  Lacedamon,  advised  the  people  not  10  tempt  us 
good  with  the  money,  but  to  employ  it  rather  in  slitt- 
ing the  oppoaition  of  the  bad.    And  yet  it  waa  in  tins 
same  city  that  he  afterward  inflicted,  as  the  generals! 
the  Acbaan  league,  an  act  of  severe  intimidation ;  fa 
Lacedamon  having  violated  the  terms  of  the  compact, 
her  walla  were  demolish)  d  by  Pbiloposmen,  the  in* 
tutions  of  Lycurgua  were  abolished,  and  the  Ian  of 
the  Achaana  were  eatabliabed  in  their  room.  Net 
long  after  tbia  the  city  of  Measene  withdrew  from  tat 
Achaan  league,  and  a  war  waa  the  consequences 
which  the  forces  of  the  confederacy  proved  sliogeiha 
superior,  until  their  success  waa  turned  into  mourns, 
by  a  great  and  moat  unexpected  disaster.  Ph3op» 
men  wss  surprised  by  the  enemy  when  passing  wiiii 
small  party  of  cavalry  through  a  difficult  defile,  ll 
waa  thought  that  ha  might  have  escaped  by  the  aid  of 
some  light-armed  Thrsciaos  and  Cretans  in  his  bud: 
but  be  would  not  quit  the  horsemen,  whom  he  W 
recently  selected  from  the  noblest  of  the  Acbrui; 
and,  while  be  waa  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  brant) 
covering  the  retreat,  hia  horse  fell  under  him.  Bt 
waa  seventy  years  old,  and  weakened  by  recent  sick- 
ness ;  and  he  lay  stunned  and  motionless  under  In 
horse  till  he  was  found  by  the  Messenians.  The  pop- 
ular feeling  wss  in  his  favour,  since  it  was  remeroberei 
that  the  Messenian  slate  bad  formerly  recciwd  ia> 
portant  benefits  et  bta  hands ;  but  the  magistrates  wen 
hostile,  most  of  them  bavins  been  the  authors  of  its 
revolt,  and  it  was  resolved  by  them  that  Philopmna 
should  die.    He  was  accordingly  compelled  to  driak 
a  cup  of  poison.    His  eulogy  is  summed  up  by  Poljb- 
ius  with  the  words,  that  in  forty  years,  during  *»» 
he  played  s  distinguished  part  in  a  democrstical  cos> 
monitv,  be  never  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  people, 
though  he  spoke  snd  acted  freely  and  boldly,  nor  ew 
courted  popular  favour  by  unworthy  compliance.— «• 
have  a  biography  of  him  by  Plutartb.    (Polyt-,  *  * 
—Id.,  3,  67,*«tr«.— tt.,  11,  10,  &*.—Pl*t.i*  Kit) 
PbilostsItus,  I.  Flavius,  aomamed,  for  distaicuoe 
sake,  the  elder,  was  the  son  of  Pbilostratua  of  Lemma, 
who  is  represented  to  ns  aa  one  of  the  greatest  oraton 
of  hia  time.    He  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  secoci 
century  of  our  era,  at  the  court  of  the  Emperor  Sf  p- 
timius  Severus,  and  at  the  commencement  of  it' 
third,  under  Alexander.    It  wae  to  please  the  Empre.i 
Julia,  the  wife  of  Severus,  who  had  a  strong  predil« 
lion  for  literary  pursuits,  that  Philostralin  composr- 
the  most  famous  of  hia  works,  the  Uft  of  AroUotxu 
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if  Tysna  ('AmXXuvuni  roi  Tvavluf  Bloc),  »  welt- 
known  charlatan  and  wonder-worker,  whom  hit  biog- 
rapher wishes  10  represent  as  a  supernatural  being. 
Hence  Eiinapius  of  Sardis,  in  speaking  of  this  book, 
remarks,  that,  instead  of  being  called  the  Life  of  Apol- 
tooius,  it  ought  to  be  entitled,  a  History  of  the  visit  of 
God  unto  men  (ieov  cVtdtyu'av  if  avdpuirovt  ■Seov 
saXelv).   Three  writers  before  the  time  of  Philostra- 
tus  had  given  Lives  of  Apollonius,  namely,  Damia  of 
Minus,  his  friend,  and  two  unknown  writers,  Maximo* 
and  Mcersgenes.    Their  work*  were  of  service  to 
Philostratus  in  framing  his  compilation ;  a  compilation 
entirely  destitute  of  critical  arrangement,  filled  with 
the  most  absurd  fables,  and  swarming  with  geograph- 
ical errors  and  with  anachronisms.   And  yet,  notwith- 
standing these  so  serious  defects,  the  work  is  useful 
for  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
snd  the  history  of  the  emperors  who  reigned  after 
Nero. — A  question  naturally  presents  itself  in  relstion 
to  this  singular  piece  of  biography.    Did  Philostratus, 
in  writing  it,  wish  to  parody  the  life  and  miracles  of 
the  divine  founder  of  our  religion  1    It  is  difficult  to 
exculpate  him  from  such  an  intention.    Various  par- 
ticulars in  the  biography  of  Apollonius,  such  as  the 
annunciation  of  his  nativity,  made  to  his  mother  by  Pro- 
teus ;  the  incarnation  of  this  Egyptian  divinity  in  the 
person  of  Apollonius ;  the  miracles  by  which  his  birth 
was  accompanied  j  those  that  are  attributed  to  the  in- 
dividual himself ;  sod  his  ascension  into  heaven,  ap- 
pear borrowed  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour ;  and  within 
Jess  than  a  century  after  Philostratus  wrote,  in  the 
time  of  Dioclesian,  Hierocles  of  Nicomedia  opposed 
this  work  to  the  gospels.    Huet  was  the  first  that  as- 
cribed an  evil  intention  to  Philostratus  (Demonstr. 
Evang.  Propot.,  9,  c.  147} ;  while  the  opposite  side 
is  maintained  by  Meiners  (Gcsch.  der  Wistensck., 
dec.,  vol.  1,  p.  258)  and  by  Tiedemann  (Geist.  der 
Speculat.  Philos.,  voL  3,  p.  116).— Philostratus  has 
also  left  us,  under  the  title  of  Hpo«o  (Hcroica),  the 
fabulous  history  of  twenty-one  heroes  of  the  Trojan 
war.    This  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  Phoenician  mariner  and  a  vinedresser  of  Thrace,  who 
had  heard  all  these  particulars  from  the  lips  of  Protes- 
ilaua.    A  nother  work  is  the  EIkovcc,  in  two  books.  It 
is  a  discourse  on  a  gallery  of  paintings  which  was  at 
.Naples,  and  contains  some  valuable  remarks  on  the 
state  of  the  arte  at  this  period.    We  have  also  the 
Lives  of  the  Sophists  (Blot  Xo$ictC>v),  in  two  books, 
the  first  containing  the  lives  of  the  philosophical  soph- 
ists, tbe  second  those  of  the  rhetorical.    The  former 
are  twenty-six  in  number ;  the  lstter  thirty-three.  It 
is  an  interesting  work,  and  gives  an  amusing  account 
of  tbe  sophists  of  tbe  day,  their  vanity  and  impudence, 
their  jealousies  and  quarrels,  their  corrupt  morals ;  a 
(iving  picture,  in  fine,  of  the  fall  of  the  art  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  literary  men.    There  exist  also  from  the 
ten  of  Philostratus  sixty-three  letters,  and  an  epigram 
n  the  Anthology.    There  are  only  two  editions  of  the 
mire  works  of  Philostratus ;  that  of  Morell,  Paris, 
608,  ibl.,  and  that  of  Olearius,  Lips.,  1709,  fol. 
foe  latter  is  the  better  one  of  the  two,  although  in 
umeroua  instances  it  only  copies  the  errors  of  the 
jrmcr.     Olearius  is  said  to  have  appropriated  to  his 
wn  oee  the  notes  of  Reinesius,  written  on  the  mar- 
in  of  a,  copy  of  Morell'*  edition,  which  he  obtained 
om  tho  library  of  Zeitz  ;  and  then  to  have  destroyed 
lis  copy.    {Hoffmann,  Lex.  Bibliogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  335.) 
i  1806,  Buissouade  published  a  good  edition  of  the 
ero'ica,  from  the  Paris  press,  in  8vo,  and  Welcker 
i  edition  of  the  ElxoVer  of  both  the  elder  and  younger 
riilostratus,  with  archaeological  illustrations  by  him- 
If,  and  a  commentary  by  F.  Jacobs,  Lips.,  1825, 
o.     Among  the  works  mat  msy  be  consulted  in  ra- 
tion to  Philostratus  are  tbe  following :  Badjn,  ie 
U  es  jiulicio  PhilostraH  in  describendis  imaginibus, 
j/„  ,  1 T92,  4to.— Bekke-i  Specimen  var.  led.  et  ob- 


serxat.  m  PhUostratum,  Ace.  F.  Creuzeri  Atmot , 
Heideib.,  1818,  8vo.— Bamakcr,  Lectiones  Philostnh  , 
tea,  Lugd.  Bat.,  pars  1,  1816,  8vo.-  -Heynt,  Phtlm- 
trati  imagines,  etc.,  Gotting.,  1796,  1801  (Progr\ 
fol. — Jacobs,  Exereilationes  Critiea  in  script,  vet., 
vol.  2,  Lips.,  1797, 8vo. — II.  A  nephew  of  the  former, 
called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Philostratus  the  young- 
er He  was  tbe  author  of  a  work  which  ha*  come 
down  to  us  under  the  tkle  of  EUovec  (like  that  of  the 
elder  Philostratus).  It  is  contained  in  a  single  book, 
aH  is  less  a  description  of  painting*  that  have  actually 
exited,  than  a  collection  of  subjects  for  artists.  This 
work  ia  commonly  printed  along  with  tbe  EUovec  of 
the  elder  Philostratus.  The  lstest  snd  best  edition  is 
that  of  Welcker,  lips.,  1826,  8vo.  (Sehbll,  Hist 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  388,  stqq.) 

Philotas,  son  of  Parmenio.  He  distinguished  him- 
self on  many  occasions,  but  was  at  last  accused  of 
conspiring  againat  the  life  of  Alexander.  The  moo- 
arch  was  encamped  at  Artacoana  when  information  of 
this  design  was  brought  to  him.  The  informer  was 
s  boy  of  infamous  character,  and  the  persons  accused 
were  officers,  though  not  of  exalted  rank.  The  in- 
former said,  that  he  bad  at  first  told  his  secret  to  Phi- 
lotas,  who  hsd  daily  access  to  Alexander,  but  who  bad 
taken  no  notice  of  it  for  two  days,  at  the  end  of  which 
time,  through  the  means  of  another  officer  near  Alex- 
ander's person,  the  information  was  conveyed  to  the 
king.  This  threw  strong  suspicion  on  Phifotas,  who, 
however,  was  not  implicated  by  either  the  informer  or 
any  of  the  accused  in  their  confession*.  But  Craterus, 
who  had  an  old  jealousy  sgsinst  Philotaa,  on  account 
of  tbe  favour  which  the  latter  enjoyed  with  the  kins, 
encouraged  tbe  suspicions  of  Alexander,  who  recol- 
lected what  Philotaa  had  aaid  at  the  time  when  the 
former  claimed  Jupiter  Amnion  for  his  father,  that  he 
pitied  those  who  were  doomed  to  serve  *  man  that  fan- 
cied himself  to  be  a  god.  Craterus  had  also,  for  some 
time  previous,  bribed  a  courtesan  intimate  with  Philo- 
taa, who  reported  to  him,  and,  through  him,  to  the  king, 
all  the  boastful  vspourings  and  expressions  of  discon- 
tent uttered  by  Philotaa  in  his  unguarded  momenta. 
In  short,  Alexsnder,  according  to  Quintus  Curtius,  wa* 
induced  to  order  Pbilotas  to  be  tortured  in  conse- 
quence of  the  suggestions  of  Craterus,  Hephssstion, 
and  other*  of  the  king's  companions.  Ccenus,  who  had 
married  the  sister  of  Philotaa,  was  one  of  the  most 
violent  (gainst  tbe  accosed,  for  fear,  it  was  supposed, 
of  being  thought  an  abettor  of  his  brother-in-law.  The 
torture  was  administered  by  Craterus  himself,  and 
Philotaa,  after  enduring  dreadful  agonies,  confessed, 
though  in  vague  terms,  that  he  hsd  conspired  sgainst 
the  ufe  of  Alexander,  and  that  hia  father  Parmenio 
was  cognizant  of  it.  This  being  considered  sufficient 
evidence,  Pbilotas  was  stoned  to  death ;  and  Parme- 
nio suffered  not  long  after  him.  (Vid.  Parmenio. — 
Quint.  Curt.,  6,  7,  18  —  Arrian,  Exp.  Al,  3,  36, 
seqq.'j 

pHiLoxiNua,  I.  a'nalive  of,  the  island  of  Cythera, 
born  439  B.C.  He  is  higbly  praised  ss  a  ditbyrambie 
poet  by  the  ancient  writers.  The  inhabitants  of  Cy- 
thera having  been  subjected  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Philoxenus,  while  still  a  boy,  came  as  a  slave  into  the 
bands  of  a  Spartan,  and  afterward  into  those  of  tbe 
younger  Melanippides,  who  instructed  bim  in  the  po- 
etic art,  and  gave  him  his  freedom.  Philoxenus  lived 
subsequently  at  the  court  of  Dionysius  the  elder,,  ty- 
rant of  Syracuse,  where  lie  acquired  the  character  ol 
a  bon  vreant  and  a  wit.  Dionysius,  on  one  occasion, 
gsvo  him  one  of  his  dramas  to  correct,  and  the  poet  is 
said  to  have  run  his  pen  through  the  whole.  The  of- 
fended tyrant  sent  him  to  tbe  quarries,  and  the  poet  is 
ssid  to  hsve  there  composed  the  best  of  his  dramas, 
entitled  Cyclops.  JEWtn  says,  that  the  bole  or  cham- 
ber in  which  he  wrote  his  play  was  shown  a  long  time 
after  to  strangers,  and  went  by  the  poet's  name.  (  Var. 
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Hitt ,  12,  44.)  Philoxenus  wu  afterward  restored  to 
favour,  and  the  tyrant,  imagining  that  be  would  now 
And  in  htm  a  mora  complimentary  critic,  invited  him 
to  attend  the  reading  of  one  of  hie  poema.  Philoxe- 
noe,  after  enduring  the  infliction  for  a  while,  roee  from 
nia  seat,  and,  on  being  asked  by  Dionyaiua  whither  he 
waa  going,  coolly  replied,  "  To  tke  quarritt  /"  (tficel. 
Damon  ,  op.  Slot.,  13,  16,  p.  148.  —  Suii.,  t.  X- 
Intajt  fie  elf  rdf  Xarouiac. — Id.,  t.  t.  Aoroau'ar.— 
HelUd.,  op.  Phot.,  Cod.,  379.)  Euatethius  gives  a 
eurioua  account  of  hia  baring  eacaped  on  tbia  occasion, 
by  dexterously  using  a  word  auaceptible  of  a  double 
meaning.  Dionyaiua,  according  to  this  version  of  the 
story,  read  one  of  hia  tragedies  to  PbHoxenua,  and  then 
asked  him  what  kind  of  a  play  it  appeared  to  bim  to 
be.  The  poet  anawersd,  "  A  tad  one"  (oirrprf), 
meaning  sad  stuff ;  but  Dionyaiua  thought  he  meant  a 
drama  lull  of  pathos,  and  took  his  remark  as  a  com- 
pliment. {Euttatk.  ad.  Od  ,  p.  1491.)  According  to 
the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  {ffut.,  890),  Philozenus 
waa  sent  to  the  quarries  for  ha  Ting  rivalled  the  tyrant 
in  the  affections  of  a  concubine  named  Galatea. 
Having  escaped,  however,  from  this  confinement,  he 
fled  to  his  native  island,  and  there  avenged  himself  by 
writing  a  drama,  in  which  Dionyaiua  waa  represented 
under  the  character  of  the  Cyclops  Polyphemus,  enam- 
oured of  the  nymph  Galatea.  The  allusion  waa  the 
more  galling,  as  Dkmyaius  laboured  under  a  weakness 
of  sight,  or.  more  probably,  saw  well  with  only  one  of 
hia  ayea.  (Sckol  ad.  Arittopk.,  I.  c— Compare  Atke- 
nmu,  1,  p.  7.)— The  reputation  of  Philoxenus  rested 
more,  however,  upon  his  lyric  then  upon  his  dramatic 
productions.  Athensras  has  preserved  some  extracts 
from  his  works,  particularly  one  from  his  comic,  or, 
rather,  burlesquepoem,  entitled  Arinvov,  or  "  Tke  En- 
tertainment." Philoxenus  was  noted  for  his  gluttony, 
snd  Athenaos  records  a  wish  of  his  (8,  p.  941,  d.),  that 
be  might  have  a  throat  three  cubits  long,  in  order  that 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  tasting  of  bis  food  might 
be  the  more  prolonged.  (Compare  Mlun,  10,  9.) 
He  is  aaid  to  have  died  of  a  surfeit,  in  eating  a  poly- 
pus two  cubits  in  size.  (Athenenu,  8,  p.  841. — 
SekiUl,  Getch.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  SOU.)— II.  A  native 
of  Leucadia.  Bockh  considers  this  one  to  have  been 
the  glutton,  and  the  Cytberean  the  poet.  (SckdU, 
Getch.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  307,  Anm.  1.)— III.  or 
Plavius  Philoxenus,  was  consul  A.D.  S35,  and  ia  com- 
monly known  as  the  author  of  a  Latin-Greek  Lexicon, 
in  which  the  Latin  words  were  explained  in  Greek. 
H.  Stephens  gave  thia  Lexicon,  without  knowing  the 
name  of  the  compiler,  in  hia  "  Glottaria  duo  t  situ 
vetuttatu  truta,"  Pari*,  1678,  fol.  It  appears  under 
the  name  of  Philoxenus  in  the  collection  of  Bonav. 
Vulcaniua.  It  forma  part  also  of  the  London  edition 
of  Stephens's  Thesaurus,  1838.  (SckSU,  Getch.  Lit. 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  193.) 

Philt sa,  one  of  the  Oceanidos,  and  the  mother  of 
Chiron  by  Saturn.  The  god,  dreading  the  jealousy  of 
hie  wife  Rhea,  changed  Philyra  into  a  mare,  and  him- 
self into  a  horse.  The  offspring  of  their  love  was  the 
Centaur  Chiron,  half  man,  half  horse.  Philyra  was  so 
ashamed  of  the  monstrous  shspe  of  the  child,  that  she 
prayed  the  gods  to  change  her  form  and  nature.  She 
waa  accordingly  metamorphosed  into  the  linden-tree, 
called  by  her  name  among  the  Greeks  (QMpa,  Phi- 
lyra). (Hygin  ,  fab.,  138.)  Modern  expounders  of 
mythology,  however,  make  QMpa  equivalent  to  ♦cXi- 
Xvpa,"  lyre-loving,"  and  consider  it  a  very  fit  designs- 
lion  for  the  mother  of  one  who  was  so  skilled  in  music 
as  Chiron.  ( Welder,  Nachtrag  zur  Tril.,  p.  153,  not.) 

PaiLTalota,  a  patronymic  of  Chiron,  the  son  of 
Philyra.   (Ftr?.,  <?.,  3,  650.) 

Phinios,  I.  a  son  of  Agenor  (or,  according  to  some, 
of  Neptune),  who  was  gifted  with  prophetic  powers, 
and  reigned  at  Salmydessus,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
He  married  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Boreas  and 
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Orithyia,  and  became  by  her  the  father  af  cat  sobs, 
Pleiippes  and  Pandion.  Cleopatra  having  died,  hs 
married  Idea,  the  daughter  of  Dardaaua,  who,  beeaat- 
ing  jealous  of  her  step-children,  maligned  then  to  late 
fattier,  and  the  letter,  believing  the  slander,  deprive! 
them  of  sight  and  imprisoned  them.  According  u  . 
the  commonly-received  account,  the  gods,  to  pome, 
him,  struck  him  with  blindness,  snd  sent  the  Hsrpia 
to  torment  him.  These  fell  monsters  came  flying  the 
instant  food  waa  set  before  him,  carried  off  the  snot* 
er  portion  of  it,  end  so  defiled  what  they  left  tbtt  no 
mortal  could  endure  to  est  it.  The  Argonauts  coo- 
ing to  consult  Phineue  shoot  their  future  comas,  m 

Snieed  to  direct  them,  on  condition  of  their  ddiver- 
him  from  tin  Harpiea.  Thia  they  undertook  to  do. 
table  waa  spread  ;  the  Harpiea  instantly  descal- 
ed, screaming,  and  seized  the  viands.  Zetes  sod  Ci- 
li'is,  the  winged  sons  of  Boreas,  then  drew  their  mm 
and  pursued  them  through  the  air.  The  Harpies  lev 
along  the  Propontis,  over  the  JSgean  Sea  aad  Grew*, 
to  some  islets  beyond  the  Peloponnesus,  where  uer 
pursuers  came  np  with  them,  and  were  about  to  shy 
them,  when  Iris,  appearing,  forbade  the  deed,  isd  Ik 
Harpiea  were  dismissed,  on  their  taking  a  solemn  om 
never  more  to  molest  Phmens.  The  isles  were  thence- 
forth named  the  Strophadet  CZrpofaicf,  from  srpA^ 
"  id  turn"),  because  the  sons  of  Boreas  than  Israel 
back  from  the  pursuit.  (Apolbm.  Rk.,  3,  SB4.)-Tk 
legend  of  Phineus  appears  to  have  assumed  s  vsnerf 
of  shapes  among  the  ancient  writers,  and  this  m«si 
aeem  to  have  been  owing  to  its  being  frequently  nab 
the  subject  of  dramatic  composition.  Thus,  there  sail 
"  Phineus"  composed  by  jEscbyhis  ;  another  by  SsaV 
ocles ;  not  to  speak  of  inferior  dramatists.  (My* 
ad  ApoUod.,  1,9, 81).  One  version  of  the  story  mall 
Phineus  to  have  been  blinded  by  Neptune,  beets*  b 
pointed  out  to  Phryxus  the  route  to  Scythia.  Ike 
waa  given  in  particular  by  Hesiod  in  hia  Eoa  (SM 
ad  ApoUod.  Rhod.,  3,  181.)  The  same  poet,  sreod- 
ing  to  Strabo  (443),  gave  another  legend  elsewnen. 
which  related  that  Phineue  bad  been  carried  off  by  ai 
Harpies  to  the  northern  regions  of  the  earth,  the  bti 
of  the  Galactophagi.  (Compare  Orphiea,  v.  675,  ass ' 
Another  account,  mentioned  by  Apollodorus,  nob 
Phineus  to  have  been  blinded  by  Boreas  and  ibe  *i 
gonauts  {ApoUod.,  1,  9,  31.  —  Id.,  8,  16, 4);  what  | 
Diodorus  Siculus  slates,  that  Zetea  and  Ctlsu,  in  con- 
junction with  Hercules,  msde  war  upon  the  Tones* 
liberated  the  two  sons  of  Phineue  from  confinement 
and  that  Hercules  alew  the  kiug  himself  in  barde 
(Duxt.  Sic.,  4, 44.)  Finally,  some  innovator,  rudoi 
probably  by  this  passsge  of  Diodorus,  would  Ken  a 
have  changed  ovv  Bopia  in  the  text  of  Apollata* 
(3,  16,  4),  into  aim  Bopea'dcuc,  and  hence  arose  in- 
other  version  of  the  fable,  that  Phineus  had  been  WmJ- 
ed  by  the  sons  of  Boreas,  lor  his  cruel  treatment  a1 
their  relatives.  (Heme,  ad  ApoUod  ,  1.  cl — II.  Tat 
brother  of  Cepheus,  king  or  „£ thiopis.  Andronwdt 
daughter  of  the  latter,  bad  been  promised  bim  ia  set- 
riage ;  and  when  she  waa  given  to  Perseus,  a  conic* 
arose,  in  which  Phineus  waa  changed  to  atone  by  *  i 
Gorgon's  head  which  Perseus  had  brought  with  bJa. 
(Ticf.  Andromeda  and  Danae  ) 

Phintias,  I.  a  city  of  Sicily,  to  the  east  of  Gen. 
on  the  southern  coast.  It  waa  founded  by  Phmliu,  ■ 
tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  who  began  to  reign  the  not 
year  after  the  death  of  Agathoclea.  Phintiss  tn» 
ferred  to  his  new  city  the  inhabitants  of  Gels  (ftsi. 
Sic.,  33,  2),  which  latter  place  from  this  time  bean 
deserted  snd  cessed  to  exist  (Srreeo,  S7S.)  Clovti 
makes  Phinlias  correspond  to  the  modem  AltcUt , 
but  Mannert  proves  very  conclusively  from  Diodora 
and  Polybios,  that  it  lay  to  the  east  of  Gels,  not  to  the 
west,  as  it  appears  on  D'Anrille'a  map,  near  the  moots 
of  the  river  Drillo.  {Giogr.,  vol.  9,  pt  J,  p.  3tt 
teqq.)—U.  A  tyrant  of  Agrigentum,  the  veer  after  iht 
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death of  Ag»tboelea.  Hewn  the  founder  of  PhiiHita, 
t  eitj  of  Sicily  to  the  out  of  Gate.   ( Vid,  Pointiae  I.) 

Phlkobthon,  a  river  of  the  lower  world,  which 
Mlltd  in  waves  of  fire.  Ueaoe  iu  mom  9-Xtytftur, 
liom  fteyu,  "to  burn."  The  god  of  the stream  wee 
fsWed  by  the  poets  to  be  the  ion  of  Cucytua.  (8ft., 
Thtb.,  4,  63St.—Seuec.,  Tkyeet.,  1018.—  Vyg.,  Mn., 

PuutcoN,  I.  a  native  of  Trails*,  in  Lydia,  one  of  the 
Emperor  Hadrian'*  freed  men.    He  wrote  a  apecies  of 
awraraal  chroawle,  commencing  with  the  first  Olym- 
piad, since  he  iwjsaded  all  that  preceded  this  period 
u  fabulous.   In  this  work  he  recounted  all  the  oventa 
tkst  had  taken  place  in  *v*ry  quarter  of  the  globe, 
daring  the  four  year*  of  tech  Olympiad.   Hence  it 
bore  the  title  of  'Ofeynrtovueuv  km  Xpmwiu*  owa- 
jvyi  ("A  ColUttum  of  Olympic  Cone turart,  and  of 
Band*").  Independently  of  a  fragment,  which  appears 
to  have  formed  the  introduction  to  the  work,  we  have 
only  remaining  of  it  what  relates  to  the  176th  Olym- 
piad.   Pfaotia*  has  preserved  true  for  us ;  and  from  this 
it  would  appear  that  Phlegon  confined  himself  to  • 
simple  enumeration:  of  facts,  without  taking  any  trou- 
ble about  ornament  of  style,  or  without  sceOBtpenyiag 
hi*  work  with  any  reflection*.    Pbotioa,  therefore,  had 
good  raaaon,  no  doubt,  to  consider  its  perusal  as  some- 
what fatiguing.   The  leas  of  the  work,  however,  is  the 
ajere  to  bo  lamented,  since  ancient  historians  in  gen- 
eral neglect  chronology  too  much.    H  was  in  this 
work,  that  Phlegon  made  mention  of  the  fiunoua  eclipse 
ef  the  sun  in  the  eighteenth  year  of  the  raiga  of  Tibe- 
rias, which,  seconding  to  bun,  produced  so  great  an 
obscurity  that  the  stars  were  seen  at  the  sixth  hoot  of 
me  day  (18  o'clock  st  noon),  and  which  was  accom- 
panied with  an  earthquake.    It  was  the  eclipse  that  ec- 
enrred  at  oar  Saviour'*  crucifixion.   (Eueeb.,  op.  Syn- 
esnt,  pv.  826.)   Numerous  works  have  appeared  in 
England  on  this  passage  of  Phlegon,  where  the  eclipse 
is  mentioned.    Among  these,  the  following  may  be 
enumerated  :  "  Sevres,  Dissertation  aeon  (as  Eclipu 
motioned  by  PUegon,"  London,  1738,  8vo — "  Ttu 
Teetimemu  of  PUegon  vindicated,  dec,  by  W.  Wkie- 
fea,"  London,  1733,  8*o    To  this  work  there  wss  a 
reply  by  Sykes,  to  whom  Wfaiston  rejoined.— uPWe- 
gm  exemined  critically  and  impartially,  by  John 
Chapmam,"  London,  1743,  8vo,  dec  —We  have  re- 
maining two  small  works  of  Phlegon :  one,  entitled 
Kept  ^avfUMoo,  "  Of  vxmdarful  Tiling*,"  estolsininsj 
a  collection  of  moeTabsard  stories,  which  could  only 
have)  been  made  by  a  man  equally  destitute  of  critical 
acumen  and  sound  judgment ;  the  other  treat*  "of  Per- 
stmt  who  heme  attained  to-  m  vary  advanced  obi  ago 
{lie pi  Maxpatiuv),  and  is  a  dry  catalogue  of  individu- 
als who  bad  reached  the  age  of  160  to  140  years. 
PhleajsMS  was  the  author  of  seversl  other  works,  which 
are  now  lost,  such  as,  "An  Abridgment  of  the  Work 
on.  the  Olympiad*,"  a  "Deecriptien  of  Sicily,"  a  trea- 
tise "  em  Reman  Feetnale,"  another  "on  the  meet  Se- 
marketbU  Point*  of  the  City  of  atom*,"  and  "«  Life 
of  Hadrian."    Spaiusnas  informs  us,  that  this  biog- 
mfihy  was  Relieved  to  have  been  written  by  the  eav 
jeror  himself,  who  borrowed  for  the  purpose  the  name 
>f  hie  rreedman.    (Sport.,  Vtt.  Heir.,  15.)  Pblegoa 
•  thought  to  have  been  the  aathor  also  of  a  assail 
rack,  on  "  Female*  d**nvgviihed  far  SUlemd  Cour- 
tge  «*»  War"  (Psvautcf  fv  ws.3  as  wrote  evrtrai  aal 
nvdpalnCt,  containing  short  notices  of  Semi  rami*,  Ns- 
ncris,  else.   The  best  editions  or  Phlegon  are,  that  of 
leunins,  Lugd.  flat.,  1690,  4u>,  and  that  of  Frans, 
fori.,  1823.  8vo,  containing  the  critical  observations 
f  Ban*.    The  latter,  however,  which  ia  very  negli- 
ently  painted,  does  not  comprehend  the  work  on  re- 
urkxbU*  women.    This  last- mentioned  production 
mm  poblished  by  Heeren,  in  the  Biahethek  far  alt* 
U.  urtet  Xmntt,  No*.  VI.  and  VII,  aft*!  a  MS.  be- 
■■s»fj  to  the  Escorisl,  which  was  copied,  by  Tychsen, 
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and  after  another  copy  which  was  in-  the  Barbetnat 
library  at  Rome,  and  which  Holateniut  had  made) 
from  a  Florence  MS.  (Stooll,  Hut.  Lit.,  vol  4,  p. 
SOI,  teqf.y— II.  One  of  the  four  bones  of  the  sua. 
The  same  means  the  Burning  one"  (*Uym,  beak 
fXiru,  "to  burn").  (Ovtd,  Met.,  3,  164.)  The 
nemos  of  the  Sun-god's  steeds  are  differently  given  by 
different  poets.  (Consult  Hunker,  ad  Hygin. ,  fab., 
183 — Sponaesn,  ad  CalUm.,  H.  in  Del.,  1«9.) 

Prisma,  I.  the  earlier  name  of  the  peninsula  of  ] 
lens  in  Thrace  (afterward  Macedonia). 
bob  is  derived  bom  fteyo,  "to  burn,"  and- 
was  tabled  to  have  witnessed  the  conflict  I 
gods  and  the  earth-hero  Titans.  The  spot  most  prob- 
ably had  been  volcanic  at  an  early  period.  (find., 
Asm.,  1,  im.—Sehoi.  et  Backk,  ad  for.)— IL  Most 
commonly  Phlegreu  Campi,  a  region  of  Italy,  respect- 
ing which  s  tradition  wss  related  similar  to  that  in  the 
case  of  the  peninsula  of  PaUene.  (  Vid.  Pnlegra  I.) 
The  territory  of  Italy  thus  denominated  formed  put 
of  ancient  Caaapanis,  and  appears  to  have  experienced 
in  a  very  great  degree  the  destructive  effects  of  sub- 
termnaons  fires.  Here  we  find  Mount  Vesuvius ;  the 
Set^Mora,  «tilt  looking,  sa  the  poets  have  pretended, 
from  Jupiter's  thunder ;  the  btauie  Nuemo,  which  we* 
suddenly  thrown  up  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  en 
the  day  of  St.  Michael's  feast,  in  the  year  1638 ;  the 
Menu  Barbara,  formerly  Mons  Gaurua ;  the  grotto  of 
the  Sybil;  the  noxious  sod  gloomy  lakes  of  Avernua 
and  Acheron,  dec.  It  is  net  improbable  that  then* 
objects  terrified  the  Greeks  in  their  irst  voyages  to 
the  coast,  and  that  they  were  afterward  embellished 
and  exaggerated  by  the  fancy  and  fiction  of  the  poets. 
(Ptoi,  3,  6.— StL  leal.,  8.  640. — Proper  I. ,  I,  30,  8.) 

PaHtotJi  (*A*7«ax).  the  followers  of  Phlegyas,  in 
Bowtia.    (Vid.  Phlegyas.) 

PtiLsef  a*,  ion  of  Mac*  and  Chrytogenea,  the 
daughter  of  Halmus.  Paaaeniss  rente*  (it,  34),  that 
the  country  about  Oscbomsnu*  in  Bmotia  was  first 
peesessed  by  Andreas,  the  son  of  the  river  Peneus, 
who  named  it  from  himself  Andrew.  He  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  his  sen  Eteoelee,  who  ie  said  to  have  been 
the  first  that  sacrificed  to  the  Grsoes.  Eleoolea  gave 
a  pottion  of  his  territory  to  Hslmua,  the  son  of  Sisy- 
phus of  CorinnV  to  whose  posterity,  on  Eteocle*  dy- 
sag  childless,  the  kingdom  oame ;  for  Halmu*  bad 
two  daughters,  Chryeogenea  and  Cbryse,  the  former 
of  whom,  a*  we  have  slresdy  said,  became  by  Mate 
the  mother  ef  Phfhgyas ;  the  miter  bore  to  Neptune  a, 
son  rawed  Miayas.  Phlegyss  obtained  the  dominion, 
after  Eteoelee,  end  named  the  country  PUegyonitia, 
He  abw  built  a  city  called  Phlegya,  into  which  he 
solleeted  the  bravest  warriors  of  Greece.  These  sen» 
anted  themselves  from  the  other  people  of  the  conn- 
try,  end  took  t»  robbing  and  plundering.  They  even 
ventured  to  assail  and  burn  the  temple  ef  Delphi ;  and 
Janitor,  on  account  of  their  impiety,  finally  destroyed, 
them  with  lightning  and  pestilence.  A  fow  only  es- 
caped to  Phocia.  {Keigkkeyt  Myliolegy,  p.  846.)— 
The  Pblsgysns  are  regarded  by  Buttmsan  as  belong- 
ing to  the  universal  traditien  of  an  impious  people  be- 
ing destroyed  by  fir*  from  heaven.  Mutter  regards) 
toe  Phlegysns  ss  being  the  seme  with  the  Lapithm 
tnd  the  military  class  of  the  Minyaas.  Their  Basse 
probsbly  (t-Hrrieu,  from  #«yu,  "to  burn")  gave  oc- 
ceaion  to  the  legend  of  their  destruction.  (Kagktley, 
Lc.) 

Phliss,  a  small  independent  republio  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesua,  ■djosning  Corinth  and  Stcyon  en  the  north, 
Areadie  on  the  west,  sod  the  Nemeeo  and  Cleenaan  dis- 
tricts of  Argons  on  the  south  and  southeast.  (Strnba, 
383.)  It  is  *om*tinwa,  however,  referred  to  Argohe, 
since  Homer  re  presents  it,  under  the  early  name  ef 
Arathyree,  as  dependent  db  the  kingdom  of  Mycema, 
(JL,  %,  669.)  The  remains  of  the  city  ef  Pblius  art 
to  be  seen  not  Cat  from  Agio*  Giorgio*,  on  the  road 
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to  the  Lake  of  Stjmphahn  in  Arcadia.  (GM,Itin.of 
Iks  More*,  p.  180.) 

PHoaxa,  >  maritime  town  or  Ionia,  in  AaU  Minor, 
southwest  of  Cyma,  and  the  most  northern  of  the 
Ioniin  cities.  It  wis  founded,  aa  Pauaaniaa  reports, 
bj  some  emigrants  of  Pbocis,  under  the  guidance  of 
two  Athenian  chiefs,  named  Pbilogenes  snd  Damon. 
The  city  was  built,  with  the  consent  of  the  Cymsaans, 
on  part  of  their  territory  ;  nor  wss  it  included  in  the 
Ionian  confederacy  till  its  citizens  bad  consented  to 
place  at  the  head  of  the  government  princes  of  the  line 
of  Codrus.  Its  favourable  situation  for  commerce 
made  it  known  from  a  very  early  period ;  and,  as  Mile- 
tus enjoyed  almost  exclusively  the  trade  of  the  Eux- 
me,  so  Phocata  had  become  possessed  of  great  mari- 
time ascendancy  in  the  western  pert  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean. The  colony  of  Alalia  in  Corsica  was  of  Pho- 
oaaan  origin,  and  Phocann  vessels  traded  to  Tartessus 
and  the  southwestern  coast  of  Spain.  It  waa  in  those 
distant  voyages,  no  donbt,  that  their  long  vessel*  of 
fifty  oars,  which  they  had  adopted  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, were  commonly  employed ;  and  they  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  em- 
ployed ships  of  this  construction.  (Herod.,  1,  188.) 
Herodotus  informs  as,  that  the  Phoceana  were  the 
first  Greeks  that  made  their  countrymen  acquainted 
with  the  Adriatic,  and  the  coeata  of  Tyrrhenia  and 
Spain.  Tartessus  was  the  spot  which  they  most  fre- 
quented ;  and  they  so  concilisted  the  favour  of  Argan- 
deonios,  sovereign  of  the  country,  that  be  sought  to 
induce  them  to  leave  Ionia  and  aettle  in  hia  dominions. 
On  their  declining  this  offer,  he  munificently  presented 
them  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  strong'  line  of  fortifications  around  their  city, 
a  precaution  which  the  growing  power  of  the  Median 
empire  seemed  to  render  necessary.  The  historian 
observes,  that  the  liberality  of  the  Iberian  sovereign 
was  attested  by  the  circuit  of  its  walls,  which  were 
several  stsdia  in  length,  and  by  the  size  and  solid  con- 
struction of  the  atones  employed.  Pbocesa  waa  one 
of  the  first  Ionian  cities  besieged  by  the  army  of 
Gyrus  under  the  command  of  Harpagua*.  Having  in- 
vented the  place,  be  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  sur- 
render, declaring  that  it  would  be  a  sufficient  token 
of  submission  it  they  would  pull  do%n  one  battle- 
ment of  their  wall,  and  consecrate  one  dwelling  in 
their  city.  The  Phocaaans,  aware  that  to  comply  with 
tbja  demand  was  to  forfeit  their  independence,  but 
conscious  also  of  their  inability  tfi  resist  the  over- 
whelming power  of  Cyrus,  determined  to  abandon 
their  native  soil,  snd  seek  their  fortune  in  another 
clime.  Having  formed  this  resolution,  and  obtained 
from  the  Persian  general  a  truce  of  one  day,  under  the 
itence  of  a  wish  to  deliberate  on  hia  proposal,  they 
inched  their  ships,  and,  embarking  with  their  wivaa 
and  children,  and  the'r  most  valuable  effecte,  sailed  to 
Chios.  On  their  arrival  in  that  island,  they  sought  to 
purchase  the  CEnasees,  a  neighbouring  group  of  isl- 
ands, belonging  to  the  Chians ;  but  the  people  of  Cbi- 
os,  fearing  a  diminution  of  their  own  commerce  from 
such  active  neighbours,  refused  to  comply  with  their 
wishes,  and  the  Pbocawna  resolved  to  sail  to  Corsica, 
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where,  twenty  years  prior  to  these  events,  they  had 
founded  a  town  named  Alalia.  Before  aailing  thither, 
however,  they  touched  at  Pbocaaa,  and,  having  sur- 
prised the  Persian  garrison  left  there  by  Harpagua, 
put  it  to  the  sword.  They  then  bound  themselves  by 
a  solemn  oath  to  abandon  their  native  land,  and  not  to 
return  to  it  until  a  mass  of  iron  which  they  cast  into  the 
aea  should  rise  to  the  surface.  Nevertheless,  one  half 
ef  their  number,  overcome  by  the  feelings  which  the 
eight  of  their  city  recalled  to  their  minds,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  forsake  it  a  second  time.  \  The  rest 
continued  their  voyage  to  Corsica,  and  were  well  re- 
ceived by  their  countrymen  already  settled  in  the  isl- 
and During  the  five  years  in  which  they  remained 
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there,  they  rendered  themselves  formidable  to  the  m> 
rounding  nations  by  their  piracies  and  depredations,  to 
that  at  length  the  Tuscans  and  Canhaginians  united 
their  forces  to  check  these  aggressors  and  desiroj  their 
power.    The  hostile  fleets  met  in  the  Sardinian  tea, 
and,  after  a  moat  obstinate  engagement,  the  Pboca- 
ans  succeeded  in  beating  off  the  enemy.  They  un- 
tamed, however,  so  great  a  lose  in  the  conflict,  aid 
their  abips  were  so  crippled,  that,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  continue  the  contest  against  their  powerful 
foes,  they  resolved  to  abandon  Corsica,  and  proceed 
to  Rbegtum  in  Italy.    Soon  after  their  airiral  in  that 
port,  they  were  persuaded  to  settle  at  Velia  or  Else, 
m  Lucania,  by  a  citizen  of  Poeidonia.  This  new  eaV 
ony  became,  in  process  of  time,  a  considerable  an| 
flourishing  town.    (Herod.,  1,  IBS,  seaq.)— It  is  re- 
markable that  Herodotus,  in  this  detailed  account  ot 
the  settlements  made  at  different  times  by  the  Phoce- 
ana, shoo  Id  have  made  no  mention  of  toe  Boat  impor- 
tant and  celebrated  of  their  foundations,  namely  Mat- 
etha,  or  the  modem  Marseille,  which  be  notices  onh 
once,  and  that  incidentally,  and  not  aa  a  Phocaran  cot 
ony  (5,  8).   Thucydides,  however,  distinctly  ascribe) 
the  origin  of  that  city  to  the  Pboessans  (1,  13),  as  aba 
Strabo,  who  enters  very  fully  into  the  •history  of  that 
event.  (Strth.,  179,  seqf. — Id.,  647. — Compare  Ln, 
6,  84.— Athenaus,  13,  p.  678.  —  StejA.  Bum.,  i.  t 
MnaaaXia.)   It  is  probable  that  Massilia  bad  been  al- 
ready founded  by  the  Phocasana,  before  they  ma 
forced  by  the  Persians  to  abandon  Ionia ;  and  that  tat 
Coraican  settlement  waa  not  an  offset  of  the  principal 
colony. — Pbocaaa  still  continued  to  exiet  under  the 
Persian  dominion,  but  greatly  reduced  in  popolitm 
and  commerce.    This  is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  * 
having  been  able  to  contribute  only  three  ships  to  us 
combined  fleet  of  the  revolted  Ionian*  assembled  a 
Lade.    Little  mention  ie  made  of  Phocsu  aobeeqvest 
to  the  event*  of  thie  insurrection.   (Thufd.,  8,11.) 
Some  centuries  later,  however,  it  is  described  by  Lie/ 
as  a  town  of  some  size  and  consequence,  on  ocean* 
of  its  being  besieged  by  a  Roman  naval  force,  ieths 
war  against  Antiochua.    (lev,  37, 31.)  "The  ton," 
eaya  the  historian,  "  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  bar,  mi 
is  of  an  oblong  shape.    The  avail  encompasses  a  spaa 
of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  length,  and  then  cooiraea 
into  a  narrow,  wedge-like  form,  which  place  the; 
call  Aeyurrrjp  (Lampter,  or  'the  hgktkauc").  Tkt 
breadth  here  is  one  thousand  two  hundred  paces;  aai 
a  tongue  of  land,  stretching  out  about  a  mile  tows* 
the  see,  dividee  the  bay  nearly  in  the  middle,  as  i 
with  a  line,  and  where  it  ie  connected  with  the  aea 
land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  so  aa  to  form  two  wr) 
eefo  harbours,  one  on  each  side.    The  one  that  fronu 
the  south  ia  called  Nauatathntoa,  the  station  forsbipa, 
from  the  circumstance  of  it*  being  capable  of  contus- 
ing a  vast  number;  the  other  ie  close  to  Lampter." 
We  can  trace  the  existence  of  Pbocaaa  through  the 
Caesars  by  means  of  its  coins,  and  Pliny  (5,  81),  aai 
even  down  to  the  lateat  period  of  the  Byzantine  etepna. 
with  the  help  of  the  annalists  and  ecclesiastical  wri- 
ters  (Hierocl..  Synced.,  p.  166.— Act.  Codtil.  fpiat 
Condi.  Choked.)  We  learn  from  Michael  Doeaa (is*, 
p.  89),  that  a  new  town  waa  built  not  far  from  the  ■*• 
cient  site,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  PaUo-Pkof- 
gvt,  by  some  Genoese,  in  the  reign  of  A  month.  The, 
as  Chandler  informs  oa  {Travel*  eat  Ant  Miner,  f- 
96),  ia  situated  on  the  isthmus  mentioned  above  a 
Livy'a  description.    (Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol  1.  p. 
880,  ttqq  —Raaull,  Geography  of  Western  Ask 
vol.  9,  p.  6.) 

Pnocfon,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  bom  about  49) 
B.C.  A  common,  but,  perhaps,  too  eaeUy-reeerrei 
tradition,  made  him  of  obscure  origin,  snd  the  son  at 
a  turner.  Be  this  a*  it  may,  he  certainly  received  a 
careful  education,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Plata, 
and  afterward  of  Xenocrata*.    Pbocion  was  remark 
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ifale,  in  ■  corrupt  age,  for  parity  and  simplicity  of  ehsr- 
aeter,  and,  though  he  erred  in  hi*  political  views,  yet 
to  his  private  relations  he  certainly  deserved  the  praise 
of  a  virtuous  and  excellent  man.   His  first  service  in 
warfare  waa  nnder  Ctwbrias,  to  whom  he  proved  him- 
self, on  many  occasions,  of  signal  utility,  urging  him  on 
when  too  alow  in  his  operations,  and  endeavouring  to 
bring  him  to  act  coolly  when  unreasonably  violent 
In  this  way  he  eventually  gained  a  remarkable  ascend- 
ancy over  that  commander,  so  that  Chabrias  intrusted 
him  with  the  most  important  commissions,  snd  aaeig 
ed  to  him  the  most  prominent  commands.    In  the 
naval  battle  fought  off  Nsxos,  Phocion  had  charge  of 
toe  left  wing  of  the  fleet,  aod  contributed  essentially, 
by  his  gallant  bearing,  to  the  success  of  the  day.  The 
Athenians  began  now  to  regard  him  as  one  who  gave 
promise  of  distinguished  usefulness  to  the  state.  In 
entering  on  public  affairs;  Phocion  appears  to  have  ta- 
ken Aristides  and  Pericles  for  his  models,  and  to  have 
endeavoured  to  attain  to  eminence  in  both  civil  and 
military  affairs,  a  union  of  character*  by  no  means 
common  in  his  time.    He  was  elected  general  five- 
arid- forty  times,  without  having  once  attended  at  the 
election ;  having  been  always  appointed  in  his  absence, 
at  the  free  motion  of  his  countrymen.   This  was  the 
more  honourable  to  him.  as  Phocion  was  one  who  gen- 
erally opposed  their  inclinations,  and  never  said  or  did 
anything  with  a  view  to  recommend  himself.    In  his 
military  capacity,  Phocion  signalized  himself  on  sev- 
eral occasions.    He  defeated  the  forces  of  Philip  of 
Macedon,  which  that  monarch  bad  sent  into  Eubase, 
with  the  view  of  getting  *  footing  in  that  island :  he 
saved  Byzantium  from  Philip ;  took  several  of  his 
ships,  and  recovered  many  cities  which  had  been  gar- 
risoned by  Ms  troops.    As  a  statesman,  however,  Pho- 
cion seems  less  deserving  of  praise.    His  great  error 
was  too  strong  an  attachment  to  pacific  relations  with 
Macedon,  a  line  of  policy  which  Drought  him  into  di- 
rect collision  with  Demosthenes,  though  it  subsequent- 
ly secured  for  him  the  favour  of  Alexander    In  this, 
however,  there  was  nothing  corrupt :  the  principles  of 
Phocion  were  pore,  and  hi*  desire  for  peace  was  a 
sincere  one ;  bnt  his  great  fault  was  in  despairing  too 
readily  of  his  country.    Alexander,  to  testify  bis  re- 
gard for  Phocion,  tent,  him  a  present  of  100  talents, 
which  the  ratter,  however,  unhesitatingly  refused. 
The  same  monarch  offered  him  his  choice  of  one  of 
four  Asiatic  cities;  but  Phocion  sgsin  declined  the 
gift,  and  Alexsnder  died  soon  afterward.   We,  find 
Phocion,  at  a  later  period,  in  pursuance  of  his  usual 
line  of  policy,  opposing  the  Lamian  war;  and,  in  con- 
sequence, sent  to  Antipater  to  treat'  of  peace,  when 
that  war  had  eventuated  unsuccessfully  for  Athens. 
When  the  city  had  submitted,  snd  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison waa  placed  in  Munychia,  the  chief  authority  at 
Athens  was  vested  in  Phocion,  who  was  recommended 
by  his  superior  character  and  talents,  and  by  the  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  known  to  be  held  by  Antipater, 
On  the  death  of  the  latter,  however,  new  troubles  com- 
menced.   {Vid.  Polysperchon  )   The  Athenian  peo- 
>le  held  an  aasembly,  with  every  circumstance  of  tu- 
nult  and  confusion,  in  which  they  voted  the  complete 
e- establishment  of  democracy,  and  the  death  or  ban- 
ahment  of  all  who  had  borne  office  in  the  oligarchy,  of 
shorn  the  most  conspicuous  was  Phocion.    The  exiles 
led  to  the  camp  of  Alexander,  son  of  Polysperchon,  and 
rere  sent  by  him  to  his  father,  and  recommended  to  hia 
avonr.     They  were  followed  thither  by  an  Athenian 
vnbasey,  sent  to  accuse  them  and  to  demand  their  sur- 
eoder.     Polysperchon  basely  gave  up  the  fugitives, 
a  word,  to  stand  their  trial,  but,  fh  truth,  to  perish  by 
Be  party-fury  of  their  bitterest  enemies...  When  the 
ictirns  were  brought  before  the  assembly,  their  voices 
rere  drowned  by  the  clamour  of  their  judges,  who 
rere  mostly  of  the  persons  newly  restored  to  a  share 
i  tbe  government,  from  which  they  had  been  excluded 


after  trie  victory  of  Antipater.  Every  one  waa  hooted 
down  who  attempted  to  apeak  in  favour  of  the  accused* 
and  a  tumultuous  vote  waa  paaaed  condemning  all  the 
prisoners  to  desth.  They  were  for  the  most  part  men 
of  distinguished  rank  and  respectable  character,  and, 
while  their  hard  fate  affected  many  with  pity  and  con- 
sternation, there  were  others  who  vented  in  insults 
thst  envious  malice  which,  while  its  object*  were  in 
prosperity,  had  been  prudently  suppressed.  One  of 
these  wretches  is  said  to  have  spit  on  Phocion  aa  he 
waa  led  to  prison  ;  but  the  outrage  failed  to  ruffle  the 
composure  of  the'  captive,  who  only  looked  towards 
the  magistrates  and  asked,  "  Wi|l  no  one  stop  this 
man's  indecency  1"  Before  be  drank  the  hemlock  he 
was  asked  if  he  had  any  message  for  his  son  Pbocos : 
"  Only,"  he  said,  "  not  to  bear  a  grudge  against  the 
Athenian*  "  As  the  draught  prepared  proved  not  suf- 
ficient for  all,  and  tbe  jailer  demanded  to  be  paid  for 
a  fresh  supply,  be  desired  one  of  bis  friends  to  satisfy 
the  man,  observing  that  Athens  waa  a  place  where 
one  could  not  even  die  for  nothing.  His  body,  ac- 
cording to  law  m  cases  of  treason,  was  carried  to  the 
waste  ground  between  Megaria  and  Attica,  where,  as 
his  friends  did  not  venture  to  take  part  in  the  funeral 
obsequies,  it  received  the  laat  offices  from  the  handa 
of  hirelings  and  strangers.  His  bones  were  collected 
by  a  Megarian  woman,  who  interred  them  by  tbe  hearth 
of  her  dwelling,  as  a  sacred  deposite  for  better  times. 
When  the  angry  passions  of  tbe  people  hsd  subsided, 
the  remembrance  of  his  virtues  revived.  His  bones 
were  brought  back  to  Athena  and  publicly  interred,  - 
and  a  bronze  statue  was  erected  to  his  memory.  Ag- 
nonides,  one  of  those  most  instrumental  in  effecting 
his  condemnation,  bad  sentence  of  death  passed  against 
him  by  the  popular  assembly,  snd  two  of  hi*  other  ac- 
cusers having  fled  from  the  city,  were  overtaken  by 
the  vengeance  of  Phocna.  These  were  effects  of  a 
change  rather  in  the  times  than  in  the  opinion*  of 
men.  But  the  more  the  Athenians  resigned  them- 
selves to  the  prospect  of  permanent  subjection  to  for- 
eign rule,  the  better  they  were  disposed  to  revere  the 
character  of  Phocioo.  Had  he  lived  in  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, he  might  have  served  bis  country,  like  Nieiss, 
with  unsullied  honour.  In  a  later  age  he  might  have 
passed  his  life  in  peaceful  obscurity.  His  lot  felt  oat 
dark  and  troubled  times,  when  it  was  difficult  to  act 
with  dignity,  and  when  the'  best  patriot  might  be  in- 
clined to  despair.  But  be  despaired  snd  yet  acted. 
He  despaired  not  merely  tf  h'i*  country,  which  any 
one  may,  innocently  do;  but  also  for  her,  which  no 
man  has'a  right  to  do.  He  would  have  forced  her  to 
despair  of  herself.  He  resisted  every  attempt  that 
was  made  by  bolder  and  more  sanguine  patriots  to  re- 
store her  independence.  He  did  not  withdraw  from 
public  life :  he  acted  as  the  tool  of  his  country's  ene- 
mies, as  the  servant  of  a  foreign  master:  content  to 
mitigate  the  pressure  of  the  degrading  yoke  which  he 
had  helped  to  impose.  Towards  the  close  of  his  life 
he  descended  lower  snd  lower,  constant  only  in  bis 
opposition  to  whatever  bore  the  aspect  of  freedom. 
The  fellow  who  spat  on  him.  in  his  way  to  execution, 
was  perhaps  a  more  estimable  person  than  the  man 
to  whom  he  would  have  surrendered  Athens  as  well 
as  himself.  He  left  a  character  politically  worse  than 
doubtful :  one  which  hi*  private  worth  alone  redeems 
from  tbe  infamy  that  clings  to  the  names  of  a  Csllime- 
don  and  a  Denude* :  a  warning  to  all  who  may  be 
placed  in  like  circumstances,  to  shun  his  example, 
whether  they  value  their  own  peace  or  the  esteem  of 
posterity.  (Pfttf.,  Tit.  Pkoe.  —  ThirlvmlT*  Greet*, 
vol.  7,  p.  S56,  tea.) 

Pboch,  a  email  tract  of  country  in  Greece  Proper, 
bordering,  on  the  Locri  Ozone  and  Doris  to  the  west 
and  northwest,  and,  the  Opuntian  Locri  to  the  north; 
while  to  tbe  east  it  was  bounded  by  the  Boeotian  ter- 
ritory, and  to  the  south  by  the  Corinthisn  Golf.  (Srrs- 
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le,  Alt.)  It*  appellation  wu  Mid  to  b«  derived  from 
Phocus  the  no  of  .(Esc  us.  (Puma*.,  3, 4. — But  talk, 
ad  IL,  3,  61 0. )  The  more  ancient  inhabitant*  of  the 
country  were  probably  of  the  race  of  the  Lelege* ;  but 
the  name  of  Phociana  already  prevailed  at  the  time  of 
the  aiege  of  Troy,  aince  we  find  them  enumerated  in 
Homer'a  catalogue  of  Grecian  warriore.  (II.,  2, 617.) 
Prom  Herodotu*  we  learn  that,  prior  to  the  Persian 
invasion,  the  Phocians  had  been  much  engaged  in  war 
with  the  Theaaaliana,  and  had  often  successfully  re- 
sisted the  invasions  of  that  people  (8,  37,  nqq. — P«*j- 
«•*.,  10, 1).  But  when  the  defile  of  Thermopyua  was 
forced  by  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the  Theaaaliana,  who 
had  espoused  the  cauae  of  that  monarch,  are  aaid  to 
have  urged  him,  out  of  enmity  to  the  Phociana,  to  rav- 
age and  lay  waate  with  fire  and  aword  the  territory  of 
this  people.  (Herod.,  8,  33.)  Delphi  and  Parnassus 
so  this  occasion  served  as  places  of  refuge  for  many 
of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants ;  but  numbers  fell  into 
the  bends  of  the  victorious  Persians,  and  were  com- 
pelled to  serve  in  their  ranks  under  the  command  of 
Hsrdonius.  (Herod.,  9,  17  .)  They  seized,  however, 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  joining  their  fellow-country- 
men in  anna  ;  and  many  of  the  Persians,  who  were 
dispersed  after  the  rout  of  Plata*,  are  aaid  to  have 
awen  victims  to  their  revengeful  fury.  (Herat.,  9, 31. 
— P<*M».,  10,  8.)— A  little  prior  to  the  Peloponne- 
saan  war,* dispute  arose  respecting  the  temple  at  Del- 
phi, which  threatened  to  involve  in  hostilities  the  prin- 
eipsl  it* tea  of  Greece.  This  edifice  was  claimed  ap- 
parently by  the  Phociana  aa  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  nation,  whereas  the  Delpbians  asserted  it 
w>  be  their  own  exclusive  possession.  The  Laced av 
moniana  are  aaid  by  Thucydides  to  have  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Utter,  whose  cause  they  maintained  by 
force  of  arm*.  The  Athenians,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  no  less  favourable  to  the  Phociana,  and,  on  the 
retreat  of  the  Spartan  forces,  sent  •  body  of  troops  to 
oeeapy  the  temple,  and  deliver  it  into  their  hands. 
The  service  thus  rendered  by  the  Athenians  seems 
greatly  to  have  cemented  the  ties  of  friendly  union 
which  already  subsisted  between  the  two  republics. 
(Thmcyd.,  8,  96. >— After  the  bsttle  of  Leuctra,  Pho- 
ois,  aa  we  learn  from  Xenopaon,  became  subject  for  • 
usee  to  Besetii  (Hut.  Or.,  6,  6, 33),  until  a  change  of 
sire ua stances  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  character  of 
this  small  republic,  end  called  forth  aU  the  energies  of 
the  people  in  defence  of  their  country.  A  fine  bad 
been  imposed  on  them  by  an  edict  of  the  Amphictwoua 
for  some  reason,  which  Paosaniss  professes  not  to  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  and  which  they  themselves  con- 
ceited to  be  wholly  unmerited.  Diodorus  asserts  that 
it  was  is  consequence  of  their  having  cultivated  • 
part  of  the  Oirrhean  territory  which  bad  been  declared 
sacred  (It,  S3).  By  the  sdvice  of  Philomelua,  s  Pbo- 
eisn  high  in  rank  and  estimation,  it  was  determined 
to  oppose  the  execution  of  the  hostile  decree,  and,  in 
order  more  effectually  to  secure  the  means  of  resist- 
ance, to  seise  upon  the  temple  of  Delphi  and  ita  treaa- 
njssj.  This  measure  having  been  carried  into  imme- 
diate execution,  they  were  thus  furnished  with  abun- 
dn*  supplies  for  raising  troops  to  defend  their  country. 
(Pasts**.,  10,  3.— Diei.  Sic,  I. «.)  These  events  led 
la  what  the  Greek  historians  have  termed  the  Sacred 
War,  which  broke  out  in  the  second  year  of  the  106th 
Olympiad,  B.C.  S66.  The  Thensns  were  the  first  to 
tab*  up  era*  in  the  cauae  of  religion,  which  had  been 
thee  openly  violated  by  the  Phociana  ;  and,  in  a  battle 
that  took  place  aeon  after  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, the  latter  were  defeated  with  considerable  loss, 
and  their  leader  Philomelua  perished  in  the  rout  which 

ensued    {Ditd.Su.,  16,  31  Pawsa.,  10,1)  The 

Pbeeiana,  however,  were  not  intimidated  by  this  ill 
,  sad,  having  raised  a  fresh  army,  headed  by 


Oanraawans,  they  obtained  several  important  advan- 
tage* against  the  Amphiotyonic  amy,  notwithstanding 
.Ma) 


the  accession  of  Philip  of  Macedoa  to  the  confederacy, 
Onomsrehus,  having  united  his  forces  with  time  si 
Lycophron,  tyrant  of  Pbers,  then  st  war  with  Phiuj, 
was  enabled  to  vanquish  the  latter  in  two  iocceuns 
engagemonta,  and  compel  him  to  evacuate  Tbeeseli. 
Philip,  however,  waa  soon  in  a  state  to  resume  hottu- 
itiee  snd,re-eqler  Thessaly,  when  a  third  battle  km 
fought,  which  terminated  in  the  discomfiture  and  deals 
of  Onomsrehus.  Diodorus  asserts  that  be  was  titer* 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  order  of  Philip;  Paste- 
nies,  that  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  bia  own  eoUiea. 
(Died.  Sic,  16,  36.— Pause*.,  10,  2.)  He  wai  at- 
ceeded  by  his  brother  Pbayllus,  who  st  first  appetn 
to  have  been  successful,  but  waa  at  length  OTeruuowe 
in  several  engagements  with  the  Boeotian  troopt ;  and 
was  soon  after  seized  with  a  disorder  which  terminated 
fatally.  On  his  death  the  command  devolved  upon 
Phslstcua,  who,  according  to  Paoaaniaa  (10,  t),  na 
bia  son,  but  Diodorus  sffirms  that  ha  waa  the  son  of 
Onomsrehus.  This  leader  being  not  long  after  de- 
posed, the  srmy  wss  intrusted  to  s  commission,  at  us 
head  of  which  wss  Philo,  whose  total  want  of  probity 
soon  became  evident,  by  the  disappearance  of  lain, 
sums  from  the  sacred  treasury.  He  was,  in  cout- 
quence,  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and  put  to  dealt, 
Diodorus  estimates  the  whole  amount  of  what  wu  ta- 
ken from  Delphi  during  the  war  at  10,000  talenta  (It, 
66).  Phalaecu*  waa  now  restored  to  the  command; 
but,  finding  the  resources  of  the  stale  nearly  eibsusv 
ed,  and  Philip  being  placed  by  the  Amphictjooic  coun- 
cil at  the  head  of  their  forces,  he  deemed  all  faith* 
resistance  useless,  and  submitted  to  the  King  of  Mace 
don  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  retire  wile  hi 
troops  to  the  Peloponnesus.  This  convention  put  a 
end  at  once  to  the  Sacred  War,  after  a  duration  el 
ten  years,  when  a  decree  waa  passed  in  the  Ampiuc- 
lyonic  council,  by  which  it  waa  adjudged  that  1st 
walla  of  all  the  Phocian  towns  should  be  raxed  tot*) 

Cud,  and  their  right  of  voting  in  the  council  uea» 
d  to  those  of  Macedonia.  (Died.  Sic.,  16, 6») 
Phoois,  however,  soon  after  recovered  from  this  uatt 
of  degradation  and  subjection,  by  the  assistance*' 
Athens  and  Thebes,  who  united  in  restoring  iu  ciM 
in  •  great  measure  to  their  former  condition,  b  re- 
turn tot  these  benefits,  the  Phociana  joined  the  con- 
federacy that  had  been  formed  by  the  two  repehba 
against  Philip  ;  they  also  took  part  in  the  Lsmiac  ** 
after  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  and  when  the  Caik 
made  their  unsuccessful  attempt  on  the  temple  of  Del- 
phi, they  are  aaid  by  Pauaaniae  to  have  displayed  tat 
greatest  seal  and  alacrity  in  the  pursuit  of  the  con- 
mon  enemy,  ss  if  snxious  to  efface  the  recotketn 
of  the  disgrace  they  had  formerly  incurred.  (Peam* 
10,  3.)  Other  passages,  which  serve  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  Phocis,  will  be  found  in  Demosthenei  (it 
Fait.  Legal  ),  Isocrates  (ad  PkiL),  Aristotle  U«eL 
Pr.,  2,  34).— The  maritime  part  of  this  province  oc- 
cupied an  extent  of  coast  of  nearly  one  day's  sail » 
Dics-srcbus  reports  (v.  79),  from  the  border  of  the 
Locri  Ozola  to  the  confines  of  Bcsotia.  (Ctcwttt 
Aac.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  147,  eeqq  ) 

Phocus,  the  sou  of  Phocion.  He  wss  renurkab* 
only  for  s  dissolute  mode  of  life,  end  was  in  no  respect 
worthy  of  his  parent,  although  Phocion  had  aeut  hia 
to  Sparta  to  be  trained  after  the  atrict  discipline  si 
Lycurgus.    (Pint.,  Pit.  Phoc.) 

PuocylIdxs,  s  gnomic  poet  contemporary  with  Tbe- 
ognis,  and  *  native  of  Miletus,  whom  Suidss  calls  a 
philosopher,  and  whose  birth-year  he  makes  to  hart 
been  047  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  or  Olympiad  69.  Tat 
ancient  writers  arc  silent  respecting  his  life,  sad  tht 
few  genuine  fragments  which  we  possess  of  his  poems 
contain  no  allusion  to  hia  personal  circumstsoces.  Ha 
composed  epic  and  elegiac  poems,  which  the  sacisnta 
nuked,  like  the  productions  of  Theognis,  in  the  gov 
saic  class,   {beer,  ad  Kind ,  Sat  — Id.  at.  c  11— 
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ft*  CtayMvt.,  Or.,  2,  unit)   Suidaa  says,  hi*  Time* 
*«a  pilfered  from  the  Sibylline  books,  a  remark  de- 
rived, in  all  probability,  from  some  father  of  the  church, 
•ad  to  be  understood  m  just  the  opposite  aanae.  In 
aider  to  stamp  his  productions  with  the  impress  of 
(souine-iese,  Phocylidea  found  it  necesssry  to  accom- 
pany them  with  the  perpetually-recurring  introduction, 
This,  too,  is  a  suing  of  Phocylides  ;"  just  as  The- 
egois,  at  the  end  of  his  poem  on  Cyrnos,  appended  his 
tame  as  s  mark  of  literary  property.   What  we  have 
at  present  remaining  of  Phocylides  consists,  for  the 
raost  part,  of  hexameters,  and  breathes  a  quite  differ- 
ent spirit  from  the  Dorian  gnomes  of  Theogois,  with 
which  the  Ionic  precepts  of  the  Milesian  poet  are  often 
directly  at  variance.    For  example,  in  place  of  com- 
ing forward  aa  an  ardent  defender  of  ariatocratical  prin- 
ciples, and  aa  ■  martyr  to  his  political  creed,  the  ad- 
vantages of  birth  are  to  him  altogether  indifferent. 
The  contest,  in  met,  between  aristocracy  and  demo- 
sratical  principles  was  by  no  means  so  obstinsie  and 
violent  in  the  Ionian  cities  aa  in  those  of  Dorian  ex- 
traction.  There  is  more  of  a  philosophical  character 
in  the  poetry  of  Phocylides,  more  reference  to  the  com- 
amu  weal,  ami  a  greater  wish  to  promote  it*  true  in- 
terests, than  in  the  aristocratic  gnomes  of  Theognia. 
II*  composed  his  gnomic  precepts  in  two  or  these  ver- 
ses each,  and  was  considered  aa  not  belonging  to  those 
who  produced  long  continuous  poems,  but  rather  as 
toting  the  philosophical  conciseness  of  separate  and 
individual  propositions.   The  longest  fragment  we  have 
of  Phocylides  consists  of  eight  hexameters,  in  which 
he  draws  a  picture  of  the  different  clssses  of  females, 
and  compares  them  with  aa  many  classes  of  animate. 
In  treating  of  individual  er  personal  subjects,  however, 
he  appear*  to  have  employed  the  elegiac  measure,  aa 
in  the  oaae  of  the  satirical  effusion  against  the  island- 
ers of  Leros.    The  verses  of  Pbooylidea  were  so  high- 
ly esteemed,  that  they  were  recited  by  the  rbapaodists 
along,  with  those  of  Homer,  Heeiod,  Archilochoa,  and 
Mimoermus.    A  poem  Inst  still  exists,  under  the  title 
of  Jlotuw  vovDrriKav  (Exhortation),  in  817  hexame- 
ter*, is  sometimes,  though  incorrectly,  ascribed  to  him. 
It  is  probably  the  production  of  some  Christian  writer 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.   The  fragments 
of  Phocyhdea  sre  found  in  the  collections  of  Stephens, 
Brunei,  Gsisrbrd,  Boissonnade,  and  other*.  Schier 
gave  a  separate  edition  of  them  in  1761,  Lou.,  8vo. 
(Bode,  GetchiehU  der  Lyrucktn  Bichtk.  der  Hell.,  vol. 
I,  p,  243,  eeqq.—Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Gt.,  vol.  I,  p.  MO, 
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hckbx,  I.  one  of  the  female  Titans,  the  offspring 
of  Heaven  and  Earth  (Ceslus  and  Terra).  From  her 
union  with  Casus,  another  of  the  Titans,  sprang  Lato- 
*•  and  Astoria.  The  name  Phoebe  (toft*)  signifies 
the  bright  one  (from  fdo,  "to  •>*»«") ;  and  Coeus  (Kot- 
9tU  the  burning  (from  koU>,  "to  burn").  (Keight- 
ity's  Mythology,  p.  •*.)— U.  One  of  the  name*  of  Di- 
ana, or  the  Moon.   ( Vid.  Diana.) 

Paasti,  one  of  the  name*  of  Apollo,  derived  from 
niu  "to  thine."  (Vid,  Apollo.) 

PtKBHicB  or  Ph  camel  a  (4wvixq),  a  country  of 
Ltua,  extending  along  the  coaal  of  Syria,  from  the 
iver  Eteotherus  and  the  city  and  island  of  Arsdus,  on 
ha  north,  to  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south.  In  all  prob- 
bt/ity,  however,  some  of  the  cities  on  the  coast  below 
larmel  may  likewise  have  belonged  to  Pbawieis,  and 
ence  Ptolemy  carries  the  aoutharu  limit  of  the  country 
a  fata*  down  aa  the  river  Choraeus,  on  which  Cataarea 
■y.  In  general  parlance,  indeed,  the  whole  line  of 
wait  was  termed  Phoenicia,  from  Aradoa  to  the  con- 
*«■  of  Egypt,  though  the  stricter  limits  ass  those  first 
vexa.  The  tract  of  country  thus  denominated  was 
>Iy  35  geographical  miles  from  Aradus  to  Carmel,  or 
K»  in  its  greatest  extent.  The  breadth  was  very 
aitssd,  the  ranges  of  Libaaus  and  Antilibanus  form- 
al ita  utmost  barrier  to  lbs  east.  The  surface  of  the 
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country  was  in  general  sandy  and  hilly,  and  not  well 
adapted  for  agriculture ;  but,  to  counterbalance  this, 
the  coast  abounded  in  good  harbours,  the  fisheries  were 
excellent,  while  the  mountain-ranges  in  the  interior 
afforded,  in  their  cedar  forests,  a  rich  supply  of  timber 
for  naval  and  other  purposes.  Hence  'he  early  pro- 
ficiency which  the  Phoenicians  made  in  navigation,  and 
hence  the  flourishing  commercial  cities  which  covered 
the  whole  line  of  coast. 

1.  Origin  of  As  name  Phoenicia. 

Respecting  the  etymology  of  the  name  Pboeniee  or 
Phoenicia,  various  conjectures  have  been  offered  Bo-  1 
chart  maintains,  that  the  appellation  comes  from  Beni- 
Anak  (or  Ben-Anak,  contracted  Bcanak),  "  the  sons 
of  Anak,"  a  name  by  which,  according  to  him,  the 
people  of  Phoenicia  designated  themselves  in  their  own 
language.  From  this  he  says  the  Greeks  first  made 
Pheenac,  and  afterward  Phamu  and  Phoenix,  soften- 
ing down  the  Oriental  appellation  in  their  usual  way. 
(Sochart,  Canaan,  1,  I,  col.  347.)  To  this  etymol- 
ogy it  is  well  objected  by  Gesenius,  that  the  domestic 
appellation  of  the  Phoenician  race  was  not  Btm-Anak 
or  Ben- Anak,  but  Kenaanim,  and  their  country  Ke- 
nana.  That  this  waa  the  native  name  of  the  nation  i* 
also  clear  from  the  Phoenician  coinage,  on  which  we 
read  Kenaan.  (Geeen.,  Pkaen.  Monument.,  p.  338, 
not.— Id.  H.,  p.  371.)  The  Punic  aettlera  in  Africa, 
moreover,  gave  themselves  the  same  appellation. 
Thus,  St.  Augustine  informs  us,  that  the  country-peo- 
ple near  Hippo,  on  being  asked  whence  they  derived 
their  origin,  answered  that  they  were  Kenam^  i.  e., 
Kenaanites,  or  from  Kenaan.  (Auguetin.,  Expat,  ad 
Rom.—Eckhcl,  Doetr.  Num.,  vol.  4,  p.  409  —  G*. 
scanu,  Gesck.  der  hear.  Soroche,  dec.,  p.  16.)— Equally 
unfortunate  with  Bocbart  a  is  the  etymology  proposed 
by  Arius  Montanus  and  others,  who  deduce  Phonic* 
and  Phamid*  from  Phenakim,  contracted  from  Phe- 
AnaJda  ("  the  Anakim"),  the  prefix  Phe  being  anal- 
ogous, in  their  opinion,  to  the  Egyptian  article  A,  aa  it 
appear*  in  the  term  Pharaoh  (Pt-Ro,  i.  e.,  "the  king"i 
The  same  argument  may  be  urged  against  this  as) 
against  Boc hart's  derivation — There  are  other  Orien- 
tal etymologies;  such  as  Scaliger's,  from  the  Hebrew- 
Phoenician  Pinchae  (the  same  with  the  proper  name 
Phineat) ;  and  Fuller's,  from  the  Syriac  panak,  "  to 
bring  up  delicately."  These  scarcely  deserve,  men- 
tion, and  certainly  do  not  need  refutation. — The  most 
common  opinion,  at  the  present  day,  is  that  which 
makes  the  terms  Phcenict  and  Pkctnicia  of  Grecian 
and  not  of  Oriental  origin,  and  which  deducea  them 
from  the  Greek  term  foivii,  in  its  signification  of  "  s 
palm-tree ;"  so  that  Phonics  or  Phoenicia  will  signify 
"  the  land  of  palm-tree*"  or  "  Palm-land"  Gesenius, 
however,  doubt*  the  accuracy  of  this  explanation,  and 
is  inclined  to  trace  the  names  in  question  to  colvif ,  in. 
ita  sense  of  "purple,"  making  PAarnieta,  therefore,  to 
mean  "the  land  of  the  purple-dye,"  in  allusion  to  the 
famous  purple  or  crimson  of  Tyre :  "  Vidtant  autem 
cruditi,  eitne  ioivUuv  appellaiio  ducla  a  fotvtf,  pur- 
pura, cut  afinet  runt  qioivoe,  ^wvryuc  (IL,  IS,  302),. 
purpureas,  sanguineus  (con),  tmioc),  fotviooa  rubo- 
facio ;  ita  ut  *o*'»if  appellative  purpurarium  detignet." 
(Phasn.  Monument., p.  338,  not.)  This  suggestion  of 
Gesenius's  is  most  probably  to*  true  one,  sines'  it  is 
mora  natural  to  suppose,  that  the  purple  cloths  of 
Phoenicia  were  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  thai 
Pbowicisn  traders,  for  a  long  period  before  the  Greeks 
themselves  were  allowed  to  visit  in  their  own  vessels 
the  Syrian  coast,  and  become  acquainted  with  the 
physical  features  of  the  country.— Before  quitting  this 
subject,  it  may  not  be  amis*  to  remark,  that  among 
many  of  the  Roman  writers,  the  terms  Phanice*  (Ph*> 
nieuu)  and  Pant  (Puaicue)  are  made  so  far  to  differ 
in  meaning,  aa  that  the  first  indicates  the  Phoenicians, 
properly  so  called,  and  the  latter  their  descendants  «* 
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colonists  in  Africa,  toch  w  the  Carthaginians,  dee. 
Thia  dietinctioD,  however,  has  no  good  ground  on 
which  to  rest.  The  term  *oivi«ec,  in  Greek,  com- 
prise! not  only  the  Phoenicians,  but  also  the  Cartha- 
ginian* aa  well  a*  the  other  Pceni  (Herod.,  6,  46.— 
Eurif.,  Troad.,  883. — BSckk,  ad  Find.,  Pytk.,  1,  78), 
•  usage  which  is  imitated  by  the  Latin  poets :  thus  we 
base  in  Silius  Italicua  (13,  780)  the  form  Pheciriciun 
for  Pttnorum,  and  (16,  86)  Phcemx  for  Pomu.  In- 
deed, the  term  Parnu  is  nothing  more  than  tolvtf 
itself,  adapted  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  tongue  ;  just 
aa  from  the  Greek  ♦oivorioc  cornea  the  old  Latin  form 
Panicut,  found  in  Cato  and  Varro,  and  from  this  the 
more  usual  Punicue.  (Compare  ccerare  and  curare; 
mania,  munia,  and  munire ;  pern*  and  pumo.—Ge- 
tenius,  I.  c. — Fettue,  ed.  Miller,  p.  Ml,  Fragm.  e 
Cod.  Fans.,  L.  16.) 

8.  Hittory,  Commerce,  Arts,  &c.,  of  Ike  Pkaxiciaiu. 

The  Phoenicians  were  a  branch  of  that  widely  ex- 
tended race  known  by  the  common  appellation  of  Are- 
aasesn  or  Semitic.  To  this  great  family  the  Hebrews 
end  the  Arabian*  belonged,  ae  well  aa  the  inbebitanta 
of  the  wide  plain  between  the  northern  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigria.  The  Phoenicians  themselves, 
according  to  their  own  account,  came  originally  from 
toe  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf  (Herod.,  7,  89),  and 
Strabo  informs  ua,  that  in  the  isles  of  Tyrus  and  Ara- 
dua,  in  the  gulf  just  named,  were  found  temples  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Pbcenieiana,  and  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  islea  claimed  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Aradua, 
on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  as  colonies  of  theirs.  (Stra- 
ta, 766.)  The  establishment,  indeed,  of  the  earlier 
Phoenician  race  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  enterpri- 
sing babita  which  always  characterized  this  remarkable 
people,  would  seem  to  point  to  a  very  active  commerce 
carried  on  in  the  Indian  seas,  at  a  period  long  antecedent 
so  posit  ire  history,  and  may  perhepe  furnish  some  clew 
to  the  mark!  of  early  civilization  that  are  discovered 
along  the  western  shores  of  the  American  continent. 
(Compare  Siller,  Erdhmde,  vol.  3,  p.  168.)— The  loss 
if  the  Phoenician  annals  renders  it  difficult  to  investi- 
gate the  history  of  thia  people.  Our  principal  author- 
ities are  the  Hebrew  writers  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  and  Ezekiel  and  Isaiah.  Herodotus,  Jose- 
ph us,  and  Strabo  help  to  supply  the  deficiency.  In- 
cidental notices  are  found  in  other  writer*  also.  The 
Phoenician  towns  were  probably  independent  states, 
with  a  email  territory  around  them  :  the  political  union 
that  existed  among  them  till  the  era  of  the  Pcrsisns, 
was  preserved  by  a  common  religious  worship.  The 
town  of  Tyre  seems  to  have  bad  a  kind  of  supremacy 
over  the  rest,  being  the  richest  city,  and  containing  the 
temple  of  the  national  god,  whom  the  Greeks  call 
the  Tynan  Hercules.  The  several  citiea  were  gov- 
erned by  supreme  hereditary  magistrates  named  kings. 
Hiram  was  king  of  Tyre,  end  a  friend  of  Solomon,  the 
king  of  Israel.  When  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  there 
wsa  a  King  of  Tyre,  and  also  a  King  of  Sidon  in  his 
army.  (Herod ,  8,  67.)  We  infer  from  a  few  pee- 
rages of  the  sncient  writers,  and  from  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Phoenicians,  thst  the  despotism  of  Asia  did 
not  exist  smong  them.  The  Sidonians  are  the  first 
people  recorded  in  history  who  formed  a  commercial 
connexion  between  Asia  and  Europe;  the  articles 
which  they  manufactured,  or  procured  from  other  parte 
of  Asia,  were  distributed  by  them  over  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  These  long  voyagea  led  to  colo- 
nial eslsblishments,  snd  to  the  diffusion  of  tbe  useful 
arts.  The  island  of  Cyprus  contained  Phoenician  col- 
onies: they  established  themselves  in  many  of  the 
email  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  particularly  in  those 
where  the  precious  metsls  were  found.  The  island 
•f  Thesus  exhibited,  in  tbe  time  of  Herodotus,  mani- 
fest traces  of  their  excavations.  (Herod.,  6,  47.) 
With  the  early  Greeks  of  the  main  lend  the  Phosni- 
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ctana  had  occasional  eommercisl  connerioM:  tan 
furnished  tbe  nstives  with  trinkets  snd  female  oint- 
ments, snd  sometimes  carried  off  the  people.  (Herod., 
1,  1.)   Slave-dealing  was  one  eoorce  of  weshh  to  las 
Tyriana  (Ezekiel  xxvii.,  IS) ;  the  simpls  nuntire  si 
Eumaeus,  in  the  15th  book  of  the  Odyssey,  presents  s 
natural  picture  of  this  practice.  We  know  iwthasj 
of  Phoenician  settlements  in  Italy ;  bat  they  occspiei 
Sicily  before  the  Greeks,  and  retired  tansies  lbs 
western  parts,  ss  the  nation  became  more  numerals 
and  powerful  in  the  island.    (Tkucyd  ,  6,  J.)  TW 
great  object  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Pbomicura,  al 
the  seat  of  their  chief  colonial  establishments,  wis  the 
southern  pan  of  Spain,  or  tbe  modern  province  of  A> 
dslusia.    The  silver-mines  and  the  gold-dost  of  tat 
peninsula  made  Spain  to  tbe  Tyriana  what  Pero  once 
was  to  the  Spaniards.    Not  far  from  tbe  months  of 
the  Balis  are  two  small  islands :  on  one  of  these  let 
Tyriana  founded  tbe  city  of  Gadeira  or  Cedes,  Ceta, 
and  built  a  temple  to  their  national  god,  which  exists] 
even  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  and  was  justly  considered  i 
curious  monument  of  antiquity.   Tbe  sdtsnttgeoo 
situation  of  Gadea,  west  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  is) 
on  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  would  natin% 
lead  to  voyagea  of  discovery  ;  but  these  were  ilmw 
con6ned  to  coasting.    Of  these  voyages  no  recwo 
are  preserved.    The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  hare  rep 
plied  the  Greeks  and  tbe  Asiatics  with  two  articles, 
which  are  supposed  to  indicate  an  acquaintance  «i 
the  southwestern  angle  of  Britain  and  tbe  coast  sf 
Prussia,  on  the  Baltic  See.    These  were  tin  snd  sa- 
ber.   With  regard  to  the  first,  however,  though  that 
can  be  little  doubt  that  tbe  Pbcenieiana,  and  the  Re- 
mans long  after  them,  traded  for  it  to  tbe  Cassitoida, 
or  Scilry  Isles,  yet  the  Greeks,  in  all  probability.  * 
tained  their  supply  of  it  by  an  overland  trade  fna 
India.    (Vid.  India.)   The  amber  certainly  came  fisa 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  but  whether  it  was  obuisnl 
by  actual  sailing  thither,  or  procured  by  an  oretlial 
trade  at  tbe  bead-watera  of  tbe  Adriatic,  remans, 
among  modern  scholars,  a  disputed  point  An  aip- 
ment  in  favour  of  the  former  of  these  opinions  mijh 


drawn  from  the  fact  of  the  Phoenicians'  baring  beet 
acquainted  with  tbe  existence  of  the  Roiaxn,  a  tan! 
river  near  Dantzic,  on  the  Prussian  coast.  (Fid 
Eridanus.) — The  connexion  between  the  parent  est 
of  Tyre  and  her  distant  possessions  in  Europe  and  it 
rice  was  probably  only  a  commercial  one.  Wbatne 
might  have  been  their  original  condition,  tbey  wen 
independent  places  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (I,  1W> 
The  Phoenician  colonies  on  the  northern  coast  of  Af- 
rica were  at  least  aa  old  ae  the  settlements  m  tat 
south  of  Spain.  They  were  situated  in  a  fertile  le- 
gion, which,  by  it*  position,  formed,  between  Cenud 
Africa  and  tbe  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  a  point  d 
union  similar  to  that  which  Tyre  furnished  faetwesi 
Asia  and  Europe.  Utica  wsa  tbe  first  estaUishmaa 
on  the  African  coaat :  Carthage,  called  by  tbe  Green 
Carcbedon,  was  the  next:  other  towns  sftenmd 
sprung  up.  For  the  history  of  Phoenician  commerce, 
particularly  tbe  with  Asia,  we  posress  i 

most  valuable  document  in  the  87tb  chapter  of  Ett- 
kiel.  The  Hebrew  prophet  lived  at  the  time  of  da 
greatest  splendour  of  Tyre,  before  her  Eastern  cos- 
qoerors  diminished  her  traffic  and  deprived  tier  of  ra- 
tional independence.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  Ph» 
nicians  had  friendly  connexions  with  tbe  Hebrews 
Solomon,  the  most  powerful  of  their  kings,  made  Je- 
rusalem, during  hie  life,  tbe  centre  of  Eastern  mag- 
nificence and  wealth.  The  Tyriana  gladly  formed  as 
alliance  with  this  potentate,  and  by  his  permission  ob- 
tained the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  town  of 
Exiongeber,  which  Solomon  had  taken  from  the  people 
of  Edom,  was  the  point  to  which  the  Tynan  snd  He- 
brew navies  brought  tbe  gold  and  precious  stones  of 
Ophir.   Tbe  Pbcenieiana  also  established  trading -post* 
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an  the  west  side  «>f  the  Persian  Golf.    Here  the  an- 
cient geographers  placed  the  isles  of  Aradus  and  Ty< 
res,  to  which  the  Tyrisns  brought  the  products  of  In- 
dia.  They  were  taken  by  the  caravans  across  the 
Arabian  desert  to  Tyre  on  the  Mediterranean,  at  thai 
time  the  great  mart  of  the  world.— A  commercial  road 
between  Tyre  and  the  Euphrates  would  be  necessary 
to  diffuse  the  products  of  Tynan  industry  and  com- 
merce, and  alto  to  procure  the  valuable  wool  furnished 
by  the  nomadic  tribes.    In  the  Syrian  desert,  about 
three  days' journey  from  the  old  ford  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, modem  travellers  behold  with  astonishment  the 
magnificent  and  extensive  ruins  of  Palmyra.  The 
Arabs  of  the  desert  still  csll  it  Tadmor,  and  attribute 
these  buildings  to  the  magic  power  of  Solomon.  We 
are  told  that  Solomon  built  Baleth  and  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness.    The  latter  waa  no  doubt  intended  as  a 
great  entreptt  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  sea. 
Its  situation,  and  the  possession  of  springs  of  water  in 
an  arid  desert,  would  not  fail  to  attract  a  prince  so  wise 
as  Solomon,  snd  a  merchant  with  such  extensive  deal- 
ings si  Hiram. — From  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
Tyrians  procured  copper  and  slaves :  the  regions  of 
the  Caucasus,  at  the  present  day,  supply  the  harems 
of  the  Turks  snd  Persians  with  the  females  of  Georgia 
and  Circassis. — The  Phoenicians  seem,  in  the  earlier 
aires,  not  to  have  had  very  extensive  dealings  with  the 
Egyptians  :  but  cotton  and  cotton  clothe  are  enumer- 
ated among  the  articles  which  they  received  from 
Egypt.    When  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,  eessed  to  be 
the  place  of  resort  for  the  caravans  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
the  favourable  situation  of  Memphis,  at  the  spex  of  the 
Delta,  made  it  the  chief  mart  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Tyr- 
ians who  traded  there  were  so  numerous,  that  a  part 
01  the  city  waa  inhabited  by  them. — Grain  of  various 
kinds  was  carried  to  Tyre  from  the  country  of  the 
Hebrews  and  other  parts  of  Syria.    Solomon  gave  Hi- 
ram wheat  and  oil ;  and  the  Tyrian,  in  exchange,  fur- 
nished him  with  the  pines  snd  cedars  of  Libsnus.— 
The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  Greeks  and 
Tyrians  appears  never  to  have  been  great :  the  two 
trading  nations  of  the  Mediterranean  were  probably 
jealous  of  one  another ;  and,  besides  this,  their  colo- 
nies led  them  in  different  directions.    Sicily  was  the 
point  where  the  Greek  and  Tyrian  merchant  met  in 
competition.    When  the  Phoenicians  were  obliged  to 
submit  to  the  Persians,  wo  find  their  nary  willingly 
and  actively  employed  against  their  commercial  rivals. 
— Tyre  waa,  before  the  era  of  the  Persians,  the  centre 
of  the  traffic  of  the  ancient  world :  in  her  markets 
were  found  the  products  of  all  the  countries  between 
India  and  Spain,  between  the  extremity  of  the  great 
peninsula  of  sandy  Arabia,  and  the  snowy  summits  of 
Caucaaus.    Her  vessels  were  found  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, on  the  Atlantic,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
There  was  even  a  tradition,  that  in  the  time  of  Necho, 
king  of  Egypt,  aome  Tyrian  ships,  at  the  desire'of  that 
king^,  sailed  down  the  Red  Sea;  and,  after  circumnav- 
igating the  continent  of  Africa,  entered  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar.   (Vid.  Africa.)— The 
Phoenicians  furnished  the  world  with  several  articles 
produced  by  their  own  industry  and  skill.    The  dyed 
cloths  of  Sidon,  and  the  woven  vests  snd  needlework 
of  Phoenician  women,  were  in  high  repute  smong  the 
ancient  Greeks.  The  name  of  Tyrian  purple  is  famil- 
iar, even  in  modern  times ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  a  single  colour  is  to  be  understood :  deep  red 
and  violet  colours  were  those  which  were  most  highly 
prized.    The  liquor  of  a  shellfish,  that  was  found  in 
abundance  on  their  coast,  supplied  them  with  the  vari- 
ous colours  denominated  purple.    (PHn.,  9,  88.)  It 
was  principally  woollen  cloths  the  Tyrisns  used  to  dye, 
though  cotton  and  linen  dyed  garments  are  mention- 
ex!  also. — The  Phoenicians  are  said  to  hsve  possessed 
the  art  of  making  glass :  it  is  probable  they  bad  man- 
ufactured this  article  for  many  centuries  at  Sidon  and 


Sarephta.    Little  trinkets  and  ornaments  were  also 

made  by  this  people.  The  Phoenician  merchant  offers 
for  sale  to  the  females  of  Syria  a  string  of  amber  beads 
with  gold  ornaments.  {Horn.,  Od.,  14,  469.)  The 
ivory,  which  tbey  procured  from  ^Ethiopia  and  India, 
received  new  forms  unaer  the  skilful  bands  of  the  Tyr- 
ians ;  and  all  the  costly  decorations  of  Solomon's  tem- 
ple were  made  under  the  direction  of  an  artist  of  Tvre, 
whose  mother  was  "  a  woman  of  the  daughters  of  Daa, 
and  his  father  a  man  of  Tyre."  (Chronicle*.  2,  1,  14; 
3,  4,  17. — Long's  Ancient  Geography,  p.  3,  ttqq.— 
Heeren,  Hun,  vol.  S,  p.  1,  **qq.) 

3.  Decline  of  Phoenician  Commerce. 

The  Phoenicians,  from  what  has  just  been  remarked, 
were  then  a  manufacturing  and  a  trac:ng  people,  de- 
pending on  others  for  their  subsistence,  n  some  point* 
resembling  the  English,  in  others  more  Iwe  the  Dutch. 
The  prosperity  of  such  a  people  could  not  be  everlast- 
ing, and  it  is  interesting  to  examine  into  the  csuses  of 
their  decline.  It  is  probable  that  the  increase  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  Carthage  waa  in  some  degree  pre- 
judicial to  the  parent  atste,  as  the  trade  of  Spain  must 
have  fallen,  in  a  great  measure,  into  the  hands  of  the 
former.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  likely  that  the  Phoenicians 
must  have  bad  to  pay  dearer  for  its  productions  than 
heretofore,  and  perhaps,  as  Carthage  and  the  other  col- 
onies were  manufacturers  also,  the  demand  for  Phoe- 
nician goods  decreased.  It  is  also  supposed,  that  the 
Phoenicians  must  have  suffered  by  the  planting  of  the 
Grecian  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  as  these 
likewise  manufactured  to  a  great  extent,  and,  it  is  al- 
most certain,  traded  directlv,  by  means  of  caravans, 
with  Thapsscus  on  the  Euphrates,  to  which  piece  the 
goods  of  Babylon  and  India  were  brought  tip  the  river. 
We  doubt,  however,  if  they  interfered  much  with  the 
Phoenicians,  as  their  trade  took  chiefly  a  northern  di- 
rection, extending  into  Tartary,  and  perhaps  to  China. 
The  settlement  of  the  Greeks  in  Egypt,  however,  must 
have  been  positively  injurious  to  them,  as  the  wine- 
trade  of  that  country,  of  which  they  appear  before  this 
to  have  had  the  monopoly,  must  have  been  now,  in 
great  measure,  carried  on  by  the  Greeks  in  their  own 
bottoms;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  true  reason  of  the 
hostility  which  the  Phoenicians  are  said  to  bare  evinced 
to  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  war.  It  i* 
remarkable  enough,  that  in  the  accounts  which  we  have 
of  the  trade  of  Athens  and  Corinth,  no  mention  is 
made  of  any  with  the  Phoenicians.  Perhaps  their 
chief  commerce  was  with  the  colonies  in  Asia.  From 
the  Hebrew  prophet  it  appears  that  they  traded  with 
the  Ioniana  (of  Asis)  and  with  die  people  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  rivalry  just  noted,  however,  could 
have  but  little  affected  the  prosperity  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. Toe  real  cause  of  their  decline  was  the  com- 
motions  that  took  place  in  Western  Asis,  which  caused 
the  downfall  of  so  many  states ;  for  independent  states 
are  always  better  customers  to  s  manufacturing  people 
than  those  which  are  under  the  yoke  of  foreigners. 
While  the  kingdoms  of  Israel,  Judsb,  Damascus,  snd 
others  flourished,  the  demand  for  Phoenician  manufac- 
tures most  have  been  far  21 eater  than  after  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  monsrens  of  Babylon  and  Persia. 
Let  any  one,  for  example,  compare  Judah  under  her 
kings  with  Judah  after  the  rorurn  from  captivity.  The 
very  circumstance  of  there  being  no  court  moat  have 
made  a  great  difference  to  those  who  supplied  them 
with  luxuries.  The  conquest  and  reduction  to  prov- 
inces of  Babylonia  and  Egypt  by  the  Persian  monarch 
must  hsve  greatly  affected  the  Phoenician  commerce  ; 
but  it  was  the  foundation  of  Alexandres  by  the  Mace- 
donian conqueror  which  proved  the  ruin  of  the  trade  of 
both  Phoenicia  and  Babylon,  just  as  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  re- 
ined, in  a  great  measure,  Bagdad,  Alexandres,  and 
Venice— the  Tyre  of  the  middle  ages.  From  that  tiros 
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Iks  decline  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town*  in  the  court 
•f  Phoenicia  was  rapid  and  irremediable.  (Foreign 
Quarterly  Renew,  No.  87,  p.  211,  ttq.) 

I.  Did  Phasnicie  give  an  alphabet  to  Greece  f 

On  this  point,  though  for  a  long  tine  made  the  sub- 
ject of  learned  discussion,  thare  is  now  no  room  for 
dispute.  The  names  of  most  of  the  letters,  their  or- 
der, and  the  forms  which  they  exhibit  in  the  most  an- 
cient monuments,  all  confirm  the  truth  of  the  tradition, 
that  the  Greek  alphabet  was  derived  from  the  Phoeni- 
cian ;  and  every  doubt  oo  thie  bead,  which  a  haaty 
view  of  it,  in  ita  later  state,  might  suggest,  baa  long 
since  received  the  tnost  satisfactory  solution.  Several 
changes  were  nereesary  to  adapt  the  Eastern  charac- 
ters to  a  foreign  and  totally  different  language.  The 
powers  of  those  which  were  unsuited  to  the  Greek  or- 
gans were  axrnanged  for  others  which  were  wanting 
In  the  Phoenician  alphabet ;  some  elements  were  final- 
ly rejected  as  superfluous  from  the  written  language, 
though  they  were  retained  Cor  the  purpose  of  numera- 
tion ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  peculiar  demands  of 
the  Greek  language  were  satisfied  by  the  invention  of 
seme  new  signs.  The  alterations  which  the  figures 
of  the  Greek  characters  underwent  may  be  partly 
tweed  to  the  inversion  of  their  position,  which  took 
place  when  the  Greeks  instinctively  dropped  the  East- 
ern practice  of  writing  from  right  to  left ;  a  change 
the  gradual  progress  of  which  ia  visible  in.  several  ex- 
tant inscriptions.  This  (act,  therefore,  ie  established 
by  evidence,  which  could  scarcely  borrow  any  addi- 
tional weight  from  the  highest  classical  authority.  But 
the  epoch  at  which  the  Greeks  received  their  alphabet 
from  the  PhoBoiciana  is  a  point  as  to  which  we  cannot 
expect  to  find  similar  proof;  and.  the  event  is  so  re- 
mote, that  the  testimony  even  of  the  best  historians 
eaaoot  be  deemed  sufficient  immediately  to  remove 
all  doubt  upon  the  question.    A  statement,  however, 


deserving  of  attention,  both  on  account  of  ita  author, 
and  of  its  internal  marks  of  diligent  and  thoughtful  to- 
on try,  is  given  by  Herodotus.  The  Phoenicians,  be 
who  came  with  Cadmus  to  Thebes,  introduced 


letters,  along  with  ether  branches  of  knowledge,  among 
the  Greeks :  the  characters  were  at  first  precisely  the 
same  ss  those  which  the  Phoenicians  continued  to  see 
ia  his  own  day ;  but  their  powers  and  form  were  grad- 
ually changed,  first  by  the  Phoenician  colonists  them- 
selves, and  afterward  by  the  Greeks  of  the  adjacent  re- 
gion, who  were  Ionian*.  These,  as  they  received  tbeii 
letters  from  Phoenician  teachers,  named  them  P4e> 
nscian  letters ;  and  the  historian  adds,  that,  in  his  own 
time,  the  Ion  tans  called  their  books  or  rolls,  though 
made  from  the  Egyptian  papyrus,  shine,  because  this 
was  the  material  which  they  bad  used  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, as  many  barbarous  nations  oven  then  continued  to 
do.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  account  appears,  at 
first  sight,  perfectly  clear  and  probable ;  and  yet  there 
are  seme  points  in  it  which,  on  closer  inspection, 
raise  a  suspicion  of  its  accuracy.  The  vague  manner 
in  which  Herodotus  describes  the  Ioreiane,  who  went 
neighbours  of  the  Pbonioian  colony,  seems  to  imply 
that  what  he  says  of  them  is  not  grounded  on  any  di- 
rect tradition,  but  it  a  mere  hypothesis  or  inference. 
The  met  which  he  apneas  to  have  aaeertained  ia,  that 
the  Asiatic  banians,  who  were,  according  to  his  own 
view,  a  vary  mixed  nee,  ware  beforehand  with  the 
other  Greeks  in  the  art  of  writing:  they  called  theix 
hi  ski  or  rolls  by  a  name  which  probably  expressed  the 
Phoenician  ward  far  the  same  dung,  and  they  descri- 
bed their  alphabet  by  the  epithet  which  marked  ita  Ori- 
ental origin.  But,  an  the  historian  thought  he  bad  suf- 
eient  grounds  far  believing  that  it  had  been  first  oeav 
aastneetad  to  the  Greeks  by  the  Phoenician  colony  at 
Thebes,  he  concludes  that  the  Asiatic  Iooiana  moat 
have  received  it,  not  directly  from  the  Phoenician*,  bat 
through  their  European  fare  tethers.   Still,  if  thie  was 


the  process  by  which  he  arrived  at  his  anclotion,  a 
would  not  follow  that  he  was  in  error.  But  if  we  a- 
amine  the  only  reasons  which  he  assign  for  bis  belief 
that  the  moat  ancient  Greek  alphabet  wis  found  it 
Thebes,  we  find  that  they  are  such  as  we  cinuot  rely 
en,  though  to  him  they  would  seem  perfectly  demon- 
strative.   He  produces  three  inecriptioos  ia  verit, 
which  he  bad  seen  himself,  engraved  on  some  veseeti  is 
a  temple  at  Thebes,  and  ia  c  bene  ten  which  he  ciUe 
Csdmwsn,  and  which  he  ssys  nearly  resembled  the  Io- 
nian.   These  inscriptions  purported  to  record  Jot*, 
tione  made  to  the  temple  before  the  Trojan  wu,  tad 
to  be  contemporaneous  with  the  acts  which  the;  re- 
corded.   And  that  they  were  really  ancient  need  not 
be  questioned,  though  imitations  of  an  obsolete  nude 
of  writing  were  not  uncommon  in  Greece ;  hot  their 
genuineness  cannot  be  safely  assumed  as  the  ground 
of  an  argument.    Other  grounds  he  may  indeed  hue 
bad ;  but,  since  be  does  not  mention  them,  they  en  It 
us  none,  and  we  are  left  to  form  our  own  judgment  oa 
the  dieputed  question  of  the  Csdnutan  colon;  u 
Thebes.   (Thirlwali's  Greece,  vol  1,  p.  238,  <e>.) 
We  have  already,  in  a  previous  article  (vid.  Cidmoe), 
shown  the  utter  improbability  of  any  Phoenician  colour 
under  Cadmus,  ana  have  traced  due  latter  nine  to  t 
Pelasgic  origin.    In  this  way,  perhaps,  the  two  tnuh- 
tione  may  be  reconciled ;  one  of  which  mikee  the  Pbev 
niciana  to  have  introduced  letters  into  Greece,  while 
the  other  etatea  that  they  were  previously  known  to, 
sod  invented  by  the  Pelasgi.    It  is  probable  that  an 
distinct  periods  of  time  are  here  alluded  to,  in  euliai 
and  a  later  introduction  of  them ;  in  both  insUnui, 
however,  from  Phoenicia.    When  the  alphabet  of  tail 
country  waa  first  brought  in,  ita  use  may  hare  best 
extremely  limited ;  it  may  have  come  in,  si  Knight 
supposes,  with  the  first  Pelasgic  settlers,  who  nuj  hue 
brought  an  alphabet  much  less  perfect,  and,  therefore, 
probsbly  more  ancient  than  the  so-called  Csdmau. 
The  second  introduction  of  lettera  found  the  Greets, 
in  all  likelihood,  much  more  advanced  in  civilixuioe, 
sad  it  therefore  took  a  firmer  hold,  and  became  the  Re- 
ject of  more  established  and  general  tradition.  (Co> 
suit  Knight,  Analytics!  Essay  on  the  Greek  Alsiasil 
p.  VtO.—Samdford,  Remark*  an  Thiersch' t  Gr.  Cr, 
p.  8.  —  Hug,  die  Erfindung  tier  Buchstakauchrfa 
P.  7.) 

6.  Remains  of  the  Phoenician  Language. 

The  remains  of  the  Phoenician  language  at  the  pr* 
ent  day  consist  of,  1 .  Coins  and  inscriptions.  %  Glut- 
ei and  Phoenician  proper  names,  occurring  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  writers.  3.  A  Phoenician  pustp 
of  considerable  length  (together  with  some  shorter  ip* 
cimena)  in  the  Poenulue  of  Plautua. — The  coins  ui 
inscriptions  give  us  the  written  forms  of  the  langoia 
with  great  accuracy,  but  throw  no  light  oo  the  1011011 
of  the  Phoenician  tongue  or  ita  system  of  prononeit- 
tion,  since  in  almost  every  instance  the  voweb  in 
omitted.  The  ablest  work  on  these  is  that  of  Gest- 
nina,  entitled  "Scripture  Ltngvetjuc  Phtemaa  Mwt 
meats,  quotquat  supersunt,"  etc..  Lips.,  1837,  4lo.— 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Punic  words  that  occur  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  give,  it  ie  true,  a  sound  a- 
pressed  in  the  characters  of  those  languages,  and  sow 
us  with  what  vowels  they  were  enunciated  by  the  Fhe> 
niciana :  still,  however,  there  ia  often  very  great  dif- 
ficulty in  treeing  back  these  same  words  to  a  Phoeni- 
cian orthography,  since  the  common  or  vulgar  mode 
of  pronouncing  waa  accustomed  to  contract  certaia 
forms,  and  to  neglect  in  others  the  letters  that  wen 
necessary  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  the  term— The 
moat  curious  remnant,  however,  of  the  Phcenicisa 
tongue  ia  the  passage,  already  referred  to,  in  Plsatoe. 
It  occurs  in  the  firstfeene  of  the  fifth  set  of  the  Pame- 
las, and  consists  of  ten  entire  Punk  verses,  expressed 
in  Latin  characters  (for  the  remaining  six  sre  Liby- 
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Phoenician,  or,  w  soma  think,  vulgar  Panic),  to'  which 
ire  to  be  added  fourteen  short  sentences,  intermingled 
«rith  *  Latin  dialogue,  in  the  second  and  third- scenes. 
Modern  scholars  have,  at  various  limes,  exercised  their 
skill  in  remodelling  and  explaining  these  specimens  of 
the  Phoenician,  and  in  attempting  to  recall  them  to  the 
analogy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue.    Same  have  confined 
their  attention  to  particular  words  or  individual  sen- 
tences, such  as  Joseph  Scaliger  (ad  fragm.  Oraconm, 
a.  32),  Aldrete  [Anttguedtdet,  p.  207),  SeMen(aV  Die 
Saris,  proleg.,  c.  8),  Le  Moyne  (  Varia  Sacra,  p.  100, 
113),  Hyde  (ad  PeritsoL,  p.  46),  Reineaius  ('loroootJ- 
ttva  lingua  Punica,  c.  12),  Tychsen  (Not.  Act.  Up- 
saL,  vol.  7,  p.  100,  seq.),  and  many  others,  enumera- 
ted by  Fabricins  (Bibl.  Lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  6),  and  by  the 
Bipont  editor  of  Plautus  (vol.  1,  p.  xix.).    A  smaller 
number  have  undertaken  to  interpret  all  the  Panic  spe- 
cimens contained  in  the  three  scenes  alluded  to.  The 
first  of  these  was  Petitus  (Petit),  who,  in  bis  work  en- 
titled "  MucelUntantm  Libri  norm" (p.  69,  eeqq  .Par- 
ts. 1640,  4 to),  endeavoured  to  mould  the  Punic  of  the 
three  scenes  into  Hebrew,  and  gave  a  translation  of 
then  in  Latin.    Parens,  who  came  after,  also  exhibit- 
ed the  Punic  of  Plautns  in  a  Hebrew  dress,  and  even 
added  vowel  points ;  but  the  whole  is  done  so  care- 
lessly and  strangely,  that  the  words  resemble  Chinese 
and  Mongol  aa  much  as  they  do  Hebrew.    This  was 
in  the  first  and  second  editions  of  his  Plautus.    In  the 
third,  however,  he  adopted  the  interpretation  of  Peti- 
tus, and  even  enlarged  upon  it  in  a  poetical  paraphrase. 
Many  subsequent  editors  of  Plautus  have  followed  in 
the  same  path,  such  ss  Boxborn,  Operariua,  Gronovi- 
tre,  and  Erneeti.  Sixteen  years  after  Petit  as,  the  learn- 
ed Bochart  published  the  result  of  his  labours  on  the 
Punic  of  the  first  scene,  in  bis  Sacred  Geography  (Co- 
hm,  3, 6),  and  executed  the  task  with  so  much  learn- 
ing and  ability,  that,  during  nearly  two  centifriet,  un- 
til the  explanation  given  by  Geseaiue  in  1887,  though 
there  may  have  been  some  who  have  given  more  prob- 
able interpretations  of  particular  phrases  and  words, 
to  one  was  found  more  successful  in  explaining  the 
passage  ss  a  whole.    (Genu.,  Phatn.  Man.,  p.  859.) 
Clericns  (Le  Clerc)  closely  follows  the  interpretation 
»f  Bochart  (Bittiotk.  Unh.  at  Hi*.,  vol.  9,  p.  866), 
though  he  errs  m  thinking  that  each  verse  consists  of 
two  hemistich*,  which  have  a  similarity  of  ending. 
y  Passing  over  some  other*  who  have  written  on  this 
same  subject,  we  come  to  the  three  most  recent  ex- 
pounders of  this  much-contested  passage;  namely, 
BaJlermann  ( Vtrtueh  staer  ErkBrung  dtr  Puniscken 
Stctlen  m  Panutus  da  Plautus.  Stick,  1-8,  Berlin, 
1806-1808,  ed.  8,  1818),  Count  de  Rotriano  (Andes 
0ttr  recriture,  etc.,  suioies  d'un  essai  tar  la  langue 
Ptmiqut,  Parts,  1834,  4to),  and  Geseniu*  (Plum. 
Mom.,  p.  386 ;  stqq.).    The  first  two,  abandoning  the 
true  view  of  the  subject,  aa  taken  by  Bochart,  regard 
the  whole  sixteen  verses  as  Punic,  and  endeavour,  after 
the  example  of  Petitoa,  to  adept  them,  by  every  possi- 
ble expedient,  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  tongue. 
Bellermann,  however,  in  doing  this,  confines  himself 
within  the  regular  limits  of  Hebraism,  whereas  Robi- 
ano  calls  in  to  his  aid,  at  one  time  the  Syriac,  at  anoth- 
er the  Arabic,  and  discovers  also  many  peculiarities  in 
the  structure  of  the  Panic  language,  of  which  no  one 
dreamed  before,  and  the  sole  authority1  for  which  is 
found   in  bis  Own  imagination.    The  explanation  of 
Oeseniue,  as  may  readily  he  inferred  from  hia  known 
proficiency  in  Oriental  scholarship,  is  now  regarded  aa 
having  borne  away  the  palm,  though  some  parts  have 
been  made  the  subject  of  criticism  by  the  learned  of 
his  own  country.    (Gattn.,  Phasn.  Men.,  p.  886. — 
JahrbUcher  fur  vnsscnschafttichc  Kritik,  1889,  p.  S89, 
ttetjq  ) — The  writers  thus  far  mentioned  have,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  Robiano,  attempted  to  illustrate 
the  Panic  of  Plautus  by  a  reference  to  the  Hebrew, 
•ccaationally  catling  in  the  ChaHee  and  Syriac  This 
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undoubtedly  is  the  mora  correct  course,  and  far  anna 
rior  to  the  plan  pursued  bv  those  who  have  had  re- 
course to  the  Arabic,  aa,  for  example,  Casiri  (Bibl 
Escurial.,  vol.  8,  p.  27),  or  to  the  Maltese  idiom,  at 
Agios  de  Soldanis  (JXeeertazime  cioi  vera  spiegar 
stone  delta  scena  delta  comcdia  dt  Plauto  m  Pcenulo, 
Rem.,  1781, 4to)  Another  class  of  writers  hardly  de- 
serve mention.  They  are  those  dreaming  visionaries, 
who  call  in  to  their  aid  the  Irish  language !  such  aa  Val- 
lancey  (Essay  on  the  Antiq.  of  the  Iruk  Lang.,  Dub- 
lin, 1783,  8vo ;  Lend.,  1808, 8vo),  O'Connor  (Chron- 
icles of  En,  At.,  from  Ike  original  MSS.  in  the  Pha- 
moon  atalcct  (!)  •/  the  Scythian  language,  London, 
1828,  8  vols.  8vo),  Villaneuva,  (Phoenician  Ireland, 
translated  by  H.  O'Brien,  Land.,  1888,  8vo),  or  who 
have  resource  to  the  Basque,  as  De  1'Ecluee  (Gram- 
main  Basque,  Toulouse,  1886,  Svo),  and  Santa  Te- 
resa (Robiano,  Etudes,  etc.,  p.  78. — Geeemut,  Pho- 
nic. Man.,  p.  867,  teqq). 

6.  General  character  of  the  Phoenician  tongue. 

That  the  Phoenician  or  Panic  language  waa  closer/ 
allied  to  the  Hebrew,  we  learn  from  the  express  testi- 
mony of  St  Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.  The  latter,  in 
particular,  is  a  very  high  authority  on  this  subject,  since 
be  lived  in  Africa  at  a  period  when  the  Punic  tongue 
was  still  spoken  in  that  country,  and  since,  in  on*  part 
of  his  writings,  he  even  acknowledges  himself  to  be  of 
Punic  origin.  (Contra  Julian.,  kb.  3,  c.  17.)  On 
another  occasion,  referring  to  the  Hebrew  and  Punic,  he 
remarks,  "  Istat  Ungues  turn  nullum  inter  se  diferunL" 
(Quasi.  t»  Jud.,  lib.  7,  qu.  16  —Op.,  ed.  Benedict., 
vol.  3,  p.  477.)  So  again,  speaking  of  our  Saviour, 
be  save,  "  Banc  Hebreti  dicunt  Messiam,  quod  ver- 
bum  lingua  Punica  consonum  est,  ticut  alia  pemulta 
tt  pane  omnia."  (Contra  lit.  Petil.,  2,  104.  —  Op., 
vol.  9,  ed.  198.)  Again,  in  another  part  of  his  wri- 
tings, he  observes,  "  Cognataquippetunt  lingua  ittm 
et  uiema,  Htbraa,  Punica  tt  Syra."  (In  Joann,, 
tract.  16.  —  Op.,  vol.  8,  col.  802.)  Id  commenting 
on  the  words  of  oar  Saviour  (Serin.,  36),  where  he 
explains  what  ia  meant  by  the  term  "  Mammon,"  ha 
•ays,  "Htbraum  scream  eat,  eognatum  lingua  Pu- 
niem:  ilia  aim  lingua  signtfcalwnu  qu adorn  vicm- 
itate  todantur."  To  the  same  effect  St.  Jerome: 
"  Tyrus  et  SUon  in  Phosnicct  litore  prineipts  eiiilatti, 
Ac.  Quorum  Carthago  ealonia.  Unde  it  Pani  ser- 
mone  corrupto  quasi  Pkceni  appcUantw.  Quorum 
lingua  lingua  Htbraa  magna  ex  parte  cmfinis  est." 
(In  Jertm.,  6, 86.)  So  again,  "Lingua  ouoque  Pu- 
nica, qua  de  Hebraorum  fontibui  manure  dicitur,  pro- 
prie  trirgo  alma  appettatur."  (In  Jes.,  8,  7.)— Modern 
scholars,  aa  many  a*  have  turned  their  attention  to 
the  subject,  have  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  al- 
though on  one  point  there  exist*  among  them  a  great 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  of  them  maintain,  for 
instance,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  differ- 
ence in  the  mode  of  writing  and  pronouncing,  the 
Phoenician  waa  identical  with  the  Hebrew,  and  free 
from  any  forms  derived  from  the  cognate  dialects. 
(Tychsen,  Comment,  de  ling.  Phan.  et  Htbr.  mutua 
aqualitatt,  p.  89. — Akerblad,  de  Inter.  Oxon.,  p.  86. 
—Fabricy,  de  Phan.  lit.  fontibui,  p.  29,  221.— Gett- 
nius,  Geteh.  dtr  Htbr.  Sprache,  etc.,  p.  229.)  Others 
affirm,  that  the  Phoenician  is  like  the  Hebrew,  it  i* 
true ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  intermingled  with  Arabic, 
Syriac,  Chaldee,  and  Samaritan  forma.  Among  these 
latter  may  be  mentioned  Bochart,  Mazocchi,  Clericua, 
Sappuhn,  Peyron,  and  Hamaker.  The  last-mentioned 
writer,  indeed,  exceeds  all  bounds,  and  blende,  in  his 
explanations,  all  the  Semitic  tongues,  so  thst  he  forms 
for  himself  a  Phoenician  language  very  far  removed 
from  the  true  one.  (Hamaker,  Diatrib.,  p.  86. — Id., 
Miteett.  Phan.,  praf,  p.  viii.,  cVc.)— If  we  follow 
the  authority  of  Geseniua,  and  we  do  not  know  a  aafer 
one  to  take  for  our  guide,  the  chief  features  in  the 
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Phoenician  language  may  be  briefly  stated  at  follows : 
1.  The  Phoenician  agreea  in  most,  if  not  alt,  respects 
with  the '  Hebrew,  whether  we  regard  roots,  or  the 
mode  of  forming  and  inflecting  words. — S.  WbereTer 
the  usage  of  the  earlier  writers  of  the  Old  Testament 
differs  from  that  of  the  later  ones,  the  Phoenician 
agrees  with  the  latter  rather  than  with  the  former.'— 3. 
Only  a  few  words  are  found  that  savour  of  Aramsism, 
nor  will  more  Aramarisms  be  found  in  the  remains  of 
the  Phoenician  language  than  in  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. — 4.  1  here  are  still  fewer  resemblaneea  to 
Arabiam.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  in  the 
case  of  the  article,  which  on  one  occasion  occurs  under 
the  full  fonn  al,  and  often  under  that  of  o,  though  most 
frequently  it  coincides  with  the  Hebrew  form. — Other 
words,  which  now  can  only  be  explained  through  the 
medium  of  the  Arabic,  were  undoubtedly,  at  an  earlier 
period,  equally  with  many  oiraf  Xeydfitva  of  the  Old 
Testament,  not  leaa  Hebrew  than  Arabic— 6.  Among 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Phoenician  and  Punic  tongues, 
the  following  may  be  noted  :  (a)  A  defective  mode  of 
orthography,  in  which  the  mains  Uctionit  are  em- 
ployed aa  sparingly  as  possible,  (b)  In  pronouncing, 
the  Phoenicians  (the  Carthaginians  certainly)  expressed 
the  long  o  by  fi;  as,  tufa,  lu,  alotuith,  Ac.  (c)  In- 
stead of  Segol  and  Schwa  mobile,  they  appear  to  hare 
employed  an  obtuse  kind  of  sound,  which  the  Roman 
writers  expressed  by  the  vowel  y ;  as,  ytk  (Hebrew  elk, 
the  mark  of  the  accusative),  yitnymt  (tut  turn),  dec. 
(d)  The  syllable  tl  they  contracted  into  o,  analogous 
somewhat  to  the  French  ckeval  (ebevau),  ckevaux. 
For  other  peculiarities  consult  Oesenius  (Pketn.  Hon., 
p.  33C). 
PhgbnicIa.  Vid.  Phcenice. 
Phoenix,  I.  a  fabulous  bird,  of  which  Herodotus 
gives  the  following  account  in  that  part  of  his  work 
which  treats  of  Egypt.  "  The  phoenix  is  another  sa- 
cred bird,  which  f  have  never  seen  except  in  effigy. 
He  rarely  appears  in  Egypt ;  once  only  in  five  hun- 
dred years,  immediately  alter  the  death  of  hia  father, 
as  the  Heliopolilana  affirm.  If  the  painters  describe 
him  truly,  his  feathera  represent  a  mixture  of  crimson 
and  gold  ;  and  he  resembles  the  eagle  in  outline  and 
size.  They  affirm  that  be  contrives  the  following 
thing,  which  to  me  is  not  credible.  They  say  that  be 
cornea  from  Arabia,  and,  bringing  the  body  of  hia  fa- 
ther enclosed  in  myrrh,  buries  him  in  the  temple  of 
the  sun ;  and  that  he  brings  him  in  the  following  man- 
ner. First  be  moulds  as  great  a  quantity  of  myrrh 
into  the  shape  of  an  egg  aa  be  is  well  able  to  carry ; 
and,  after  having  tried  the  weight,  he  hollows  out  the 
egg,  and  puts  his  parent  into  it,  and  stops  up  with 
some  more  myrrh  the  bole  through  which  he  had  in- 
troduced the  body,  so  that  the  weight  is  the  same  as 
before :  he  then  carries  the  whole  mass  to  the  temple 
'  of  the  tun  in  Egypt.  Such  it  the  account  they  give 
of  the  phoenix. *^  (Herod.,  9, 78.)— The  whole  of  this 
fable  is  evidently  astronomical,  and  the  following  very 
ingenious  explanation  has  been  given  by  Marcos.  He 
assumes  aa  the  basis  of  his  remarka  the  fragment  of 
Hetiod  preserved  by  Plutarch  in  his  treatise  De  Orac- 
ulorum  Defect*.  (Uepl  tuv  itXeKoin.  XflaT- — Op., 
td.  Reitlce,  vol.  7,  p.  63S.) 

hvvia  rot  tjuel  yeveae  Xaxlpv^a  xopuiij 
dvdpuv  i/66vn>v  •  I Aa«V>f  i(  re  rtrpox&puvoc  • 
rptlc  i'  MA<pov(  6  Kopaf  yripaanerai  •  airap  6  etotvtf 
kwta  rotif  KopaKat;  •  <J«a  S  ipelc  roif  aWvucaf 
vift^ai  ttictoitapot,  novpat  Ator  alyidxoto. 

"  The  noisy  crow  lives  nine  generations  of  men  who 
are  in  the  bloom  of  years ;  the  stag  attains  the  age  of 
fonr  crows ;  the  raven,  in  its  turn,  equsls  three  stags 
in  length  of  days ;  while  the  phoenix  lives  nine  ravens. 
We  nymphs,  fair-of- tresses,  daughters  of  Jove  the  ssgis- 
besrer,  attain  to  the  age  of  ten  phoenixes."  (Com- 
pare Anion..  Idyll.,  18.  — P<m.,  7,  48.  —  Gtdtford. 
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Peer.  Min.  Grose.,  vol.  1,  p.  189.)— The  whole  am- 
putation here  turns  upon  the  meaning  of  the  urn 
generation  (/even).  Marcos  takes  the  moon  for  hn 
guide  ;  and  as  this  luminary  cesses,  like  mis,  u>  exist, 
only,  like  him,  again  to  arise,  the  period  of  its  revolu- 
tion becomes  the  standard  required.  Twenty-seven 
days  and  a  third,  then,  converted  into  twenty-ttvet 
years  snd  a  third,  give  the  measure  of  s  genenuos 
stnong  men.  Reducing  this,  in  order  to  nuke  1st 
analogy  with  the  moon  aa  complete  as  possible,  In 
gives  twenty-six  years  and  two  thirds  as  the  resell 
The  computation  is  then  as  follows : 

Nine  generations  of  men,  or  las  | 

life  of  one  crow,  make  XM-f-fi  ) 
I oar  lives  of  ins  crow,  or  thai  I 

of  a  stsf,  make  ( 
Three  lives  of  s  stag,  or  tost  of  j 

sraven,  make  j 
Nine  lives  of  the  raven,  or  that  I 

of  Km  phoenix,  make  1 

This  period  of  25920  years  is  precisely  the  dureuon 
of  the  Great  Year  (Magmu  Annul)  of  the  fixed  sun, 
having  for  its  element  exactly  60",  the  annual  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes.  From  ibis  computation  ike 
we  will  be  enablod  to  perceive  how  50",  convene! 
into  years,  and  multiplied  by  l-(-2-f-3-|-4,  that  n,  br 
10,  gave  the  Egyptians  600  years  as  the  duration  of 
the  phoenix.  These  numbers,  l+3-|-3+4,  Indian 
that  the  60  seconds,  converted  into  years,  truest 
successively  the  four  quarters  of  the  ecliptic,  in  oris: 
to  form  the  Great  Tear,  the  astronomical  duration  of 
the  life  of  the  phoenix,  (liarcoz,  Attronomit  Ssisst 
(THipparftic,  p.  xvi.,  teq.) — II.  Son  of  Amyntor,  king 
of  Argue,  and  the  preceptor  of  Achilles,  to  «boa 
he  waa  so  attached  that  be  accompanied  him  to  iss 
Trojan  war.  According  to  the  Homeric  account  (A, 
9,  447,  teqq.),  Amyntor  having  transferred  bit  iSet- 
tione  from  his  Iswful  wife,  Hippodamia,  to  a  com- 
bine, the  former  besought  her  son  Phoenix  to  gain  ue 
affections  of  his  father's  mistress,  sod  alienate  tar 
from  Amyntor.  Phoenix  succeeded  in  bis  suit,  tsi 
hia  enraged  father  imprecated  upon  him  the  batten* 
curses.  The  son,  therefore,  notwithstanding  the  en- 
treaties snd  efforts  of  hia  relations  to  detain  bun  it  bn 
parent's  court,  fled  to  Phthia,  in  Tbeasaly,  where  *) 
was  kindly  received  by  Peleus,  monarch  of  the  corn- 
try,  who  assigned  him  a  territory  on  the  confine»ri 
Phthia,  and  the  sway  over  the  Dolopians.  He  it- 
t rusted  him  also  with  the  education  of  his  eon  Achilla 
— Such  is  the  Homeric  account.  Later  writers,  boo- 
ever,  make  Amyntor  to  have  pot  out  his  son's  eyev 
and  the  latter  to  have  fled  in  this  condition  to  PcSew, 
who  led  him  to  Chiron,  and  persuaded  the  coniaar  » 
restore  him  to  sight.  (Lycophron,  422.  —  Tzclz.d 
Lycopkr.,  I.  e.)  The  curse  uttered  against  Phoenix  sw, 
that  he  might  remain  ever  childless,  snd  hence  Titt- 
ies seeks  to  explain  the  story  of  his  blindness,  by 
making  it  a  figurative  allusion  to  bis  childless  condi- 
tion, s  father's  offspring  being  as  it  were  his  eyes  it 
the  language  of  antiquity.  ( Txelx.,  L  c.—MOlcr.  td 
tehel.  Tztlz.,  I.  «.)  —  Apollodorus  says  that  Ptrenii 
was  blinded  by  his  father,  on  a  false  charge  prefernd 
against  him  by  the  concubine  (icara^evo-atitvs;  oVJoosr 
idiot  ™fr  T0"  n-aroor  iraMaiuSof. — ApolloL,  3,  It, 
8).  The  variations  in  the  legend  arose  probably  free 
the  circumstance,  of  the  tragic  poets  having  frequenuj 
made  the  story  of  Phoenix  die  subject  of  their  compo- 
sitions, and  having,  of  course,  introduced  more  or  !"> 
variations  from  the  origins]  tale.  (Heyne,  td  Apol 
L  c  )  There  waa  a  Phoenix  of  Sophocles,  snoibcr  of 
Euripides,  snd  a  third  of  Ion.  ( Voids.,  Dittrii.,  c 
84.)— To  return  to  the  story  of  the  son  of  Amyntor: 
after  the  desth  of  Achilles,  Phoenix  was  one  of  those 
commissioned  to  return  to  Greece  and  bring  young 
Pyrrhus  to  the  wsr.  On  the  fall  of  Troy,  he  returnee 
with  that  prince  to  Tbeasaly,  is  which  country  he  coo- 
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ttnoed  until  hi*  death.  Ho  wit  buried,  according  to 
8tnbo,  near  the  junction  of  the  small  river  Phoenix 
with  the  Asopua,  the  former  of  these  streams  having  re- 
ceived ita  Dame  from  him.  (State.,  488.)—  Ilf  A 
too  of  Agenor,  sent,  as  welt  aa  hit  brothers  Cadmus 
and  Cilix,  in  quest  of  their  sister  Europe..  Not  hav- 
ing succeeded  in  finding  her,  he  was  fabled  to  have 
settled  in  and  given  name  to  Phesnicia.  (Apoilod.,  3, 
V,  1. — Consult  Heyne,  ad  toe.) 

Pholos,  a  mounuin  of  Elie,  at  the  base  of  which 
stood  the  town  of  Pylos,  between  the  heads  of  the 
liven  Penena  and  Selleis.   (Stnbo,  339.) 

Pholds,  a  centaur,  son  of  Silenus  and  the  nymph 
Mel  it,  and  residing  at  Pboloe  in  Elis.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  his  fourth  task,  which  was  to  bring  the  Ery- 
aunthian  boar  alive  to  Euryelheua,  Hercules  took  his 
mad  through  Pboloe,  where  he  waa  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  Pholua.  The  centaur  set  before  his  guest 
roast  meat,  though  be  himself  fared  on  raw.  Her- 
cules asking  for  wine,  hia  host  said  he  feared  to  open 
the  jar,  which,  waa  the  common  property  of  the  cen- 
taurs ;  but,  when  pressed  by  the  hero,  he  consented  to 
enclose  it  for  him.  The  fragrance  of  the  wine  spread 
over  the  mountain,  and  aoon  brought  all  the  centaurs, 
armed  with  atones  and  pine  sticks,  to  the  cave  of 
Pholua.  The  first  who  ventured  to  enter  were  driven 
hack  by  Hercules  with  burning  brands :  he  hunted  the 
remainder  with  hie  arrows  to  Males.  When  Hercules 
returned  to  Pboloe  from  thia  pursuit,  he  found  Pholus 
lying  dead  along  with  several  others ;  for,  having  drawn 
the  arrow  out  of  the  body  of  one  of  them,  while  he 
waa  wondering  how  so  small  a  thing  could  destroy 
such  large  beings,  it  dropped  out  of  his  hand  and 
stuck  in  his  foot,  and  he  died  immediately.  (Apoilod., 
t,  6,  4,  teqq. — Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  365,  teq.) 

Phorbas?  s  son  of  Priam  and  Epithesis,  killed  du- 
ring the  Trojan  war  by  Menelaua.  The  god  Somnus 
sorrowed  his  features  when  be  deceived  Palinurus, 
and  burled  him  into  the  sea  from  the  vessel  of  4Sneaa. 
(Vid.  Palinurus.) 

Phorct ois  or  Gimm,  the  daughters  of  Phorcys 
and  Ceto.  They  were  hoary-haired  from  their  birth, 
whence  their  other  name  of  Grass  ('■  Ms  Gray  Maids"). 
They  were  two  in  number,  "well-robed"  Pephredo 
(Horrifier),  and  "  yellow-robed"  Enyo  (Shaker).  (He- 
mod,  Theeg.,  270,  icq.)  We  find  them  always  united 
with  the  Gorgons,  whose  guards  they  were,  according 
to  .fechvlua.  (Brtotih.,  Cat.,  22. — Hygm.,  P.  A., 
3,  \2.—  Vdlcker,  Myth.  Otog.,  41.)  Thia  poet  de- 
scribed them  as  three  long-lived  maids,  swan-formed, 
having  one  eye  and  one  tooth  in  common,  on  whom 
neither  the  sun  with  his  beams,  nor  the  nightly  moon 
ever  looks.  (Prom.  Vinet.,  800,  teqq.)  Perseus,  it 
at  said,  intercepted  the  eye  as  they  were  handing  it 
from  the  one  to  the  other,  and,  having  thus  blinded  the 
guards,  wss  enabled  to  come  on  the  Gorgons  unper- 
eeived.  The  name  of  the  third  sister  given  by  the 
later  writers  is  Deino  (Temfier).  (Apoilod.,  2,  4,  2. 
—Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  262.) 

Phokonsus,  son  of  Inschus  snd  the  ocean-nymph 
Melia,  and  second  king  of  Argolis.  He  wes  the  first 
man,  according  to  one  tradition,  while  another  makes 
him  to  have  collected  the  rude  inhabitants  into  one 
society,  and  to  have  given  them  fire  and  social  institu- 
tions. '(Apoilod.,  2,  1.— Pmumiat,  2,  IS,  5.)  He 
also  decided  a  dispute  for  the  land,  between  Juno  and 
Neptune,  in  favour  of  the  former,  who  thence  became 
he  tutelar  deity  of  Argoe.  By  the  nymph  Laodice 
Phoroneus  had  a  son  named  Apia,  from  whom  the 
peninsula,  according  to  one  account,  wss  called  Apia ; 
•nd  a  danghter  Niolie,  the  first  mortal  womsn  who 
enjoyed  the  love  of  Jupiter.  Her  offspring  by  the  god 
were  Argus  and  Pelssgus,  and  the  country  waa  ftbled 
to  bave  been  named  from  the  former,  the  people  from 
the  latter.   (Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  406.) 

PhotIos,  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  the  ninth 


century,  of  a  noble  family,  and  who  enjoyed  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  most  learned  and  accomplished  man 
of  bis  age.  He  was  a  native  of  the  capital,  and  for 
some  time  s  Isymsn,  hsving  been  sent  aa  an  ambassa- 
dor to  Assyria  by  the  Emperor  Michael.  In  this  ca- 
pacity Photius  acquitted  himself  so  well  as  to  gam 
the  favour  of  hi*  imperial  master,  who  appointed  him, 
on  bis  return,  commander  of  the- imperial  guard  (I7pu> 
Tooiradapioc),  and  subsequently  chief  secretary  (floe* 
TootiKpqTiK,  Prototccretarmt).  These  dignities  gave 
him  access  to  the  privy  council,  and  the  privilege  of 
Uking  psrt  in  their  deliberations ;  and  his  smbition  be- 
ing now  awakened,  he  strove  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  Bardat,  the  uncle  of  the  emperor,  whom  the  lat- 
ter had  associated  with  himself  on  the  throne,  end 
upon  whom  he  had  thrown  all  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. Bardas,  having  become  displeased  with  the 
pstrisrch  Ignatius,  sent  him  into  banishment,  snd  so- 
pointed  Photius  to  the  vscant  see  (December  26,  A  D. 
857),  who  went  through  sll  the  ecclesisstical  orders  hi' 
six  successive  days,  having  been  consecrated  monk, 
anagnostes,  subdeacon,  deacon,  priest,  and  patriarch. 
Dunns  the  succeeding  ten  years,  a  controversy  wss 
carried  on  with  much  acrimony  between  bim  and  Pope 
Nicholaa  the  First,  in  the  course  of  which  each  party 
excommunicated  the  other,  and  the  consequence  wss  a 
complete  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  church- 
es. Bardas,  his  patron,  being  at  length  taken  off  by  bis 
nephew  snd  associate  in  the  empire,  Michael  the  Third, 
thst  prince  wss  in  his  turn  asssssinated  by  Baatlius,  the 
Macedonian,  who  then  ascended  the  throne  in  866.  But 
Photius,  denouncing  bim  for  the  murder,  was  in  the 
following  yesr  removed,  to  make  way  for  hia  old  enemy 
Ignatius,  snd  wss  forced  to  retire  into  banishment. 
He  was  recalled  in  878.  An  anecdote,  related  by 
Simon  Logothetea  (AnruU.  in  Basil.,  n.  6,  p.  341,  eel 
Yen.),  explains  the  cause  of  hia  recall.  Photius  forged 
a  document  which  traced  the  genealogy  of  Basiliua  to 
Tiridates,  king  of  Armenia.  He  imitated  so  skilfully 
the  ancient  character*,  that,  when  the  work  in  question, 
placed  by  his  means  in  the  imperial  library,  and  found, 
aa  if  by  chance,  by  one  of  bis  confidential  friends,  waa 
placed  before  the  emperor,  there  waa  no  one  able  to 
decipher  it  but  Photius.  He  maintained  himself  hi 
the  patriarchal  chair  during  the  rest  of  thst  reign; 
but  was  at  length  accused,  on  insufficient  grounds,  of 
conspiring  against  the  new  sovereign,  Leo  the  Philos- 
opher, when  that  prince  once  more  removed  him,  and 
aent  him,  in  886,  into  confinement  in  an  Armenian 
monastery,  where  he  died  in  891.  Photiua  appear*  to 
have  been  very  learned  snd  very  wicked— a  great 
scholar  and  a  consummate  hypocrite — not  only  neg- 
lecting the  occasions  of  doing  good  which  presented 
themselves,  but  perverting  the  finest  talents  to  the 
worst  purposes.  This  learned  though  corrupt  prelaw 
waa  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Vvpto6i6Xov  (Myrio- 
biblon),  or  BMio(heca,  containing  extracts  from,  and 
a  critical  judgment  upon,  two  hunt  red  —  d  eighty  (lb* 
title  asys  276)  works,  which  were  read  by  him  during 
bis  embassy  to  Assyria,  and  a  summary  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  bsd  been  requested  by  his  brother  Ts- 
raaiua.  If  this  statement  be  correct,  the  ambassador 
must  bave  had  but  little  to  do  in  bia  diplomatic  ca par- 
city.  There  ia  a  story,  that,  ss  often  as  he  hsd  read 
an  author,  and  made  bia  extracts  from  "him,  he  threw 
the  manuscript  into  the  fire,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value  of  his  own  abridgment.  This  statement,  in- 
deed, ia  sufficiently  improbsble ;  but  it  may  possibly 
have  originated  from  some  known  propensity  of  the 
patriarch  to  literary  dUbonesty.  It  is  highly  prolnblo 
taat  some  grammarian  pursued  this  same  method  with 
regard  to  Hesychius,  whose  original  lexicon  he  first 
epitomised,  snd  then  destroyed.  The  Myriobihlon  of 
Photius  waa  the  precursor,  snd  has  served  as  the  model, 
of  works  of  a  critical  and  bibliographical  nature.  It 
is  characterized  bv  neither  order  nor  method.  Pagaa 
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and  Christian  writers,  ancient  and  madam,  follow  one 
aootbet  at  chance  caoaed  their  woriu  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  author ;  thua  we  pass  from  a  work  of  aa 
erotic  nature  to  one  that  ureal!  ol  philosophy  or  theology, 
from  an  historian  to  an  orator ;  the  productions  of  the 
aame  writer  are  not  even  considered  together.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  greater  number  of  the  productions 
of  which  Photius  gives  us  critical  notices  and  extracts, 
hare  reference  to  theology,  to  the  decrees  of  councils, 
and  to  religious  disputes ;  profane  literature  with  him 
occupies  only  a  secondsry  rank.  Nsverthelest,  among 
the  works  of  historians,  philosophers,  orators,  gram- 
marians, romancers,  geographers,  mathematicians,  and 
physicians,  that  Photiaa  has  read,  and  on  whjch  be 
gives  his  opinion,  or  from  which  he  favoura  us  with 
extracts,  there  are  between  seventy  and  eighty  that 
am  lost,  and  of  which  we  would  know  nothing  or  nut 
to  nothing  without  the  aid  of  the  Myriobiblon.  In  the 
case  of  some  works,  Photius  contents  himself  with 
firing  merely  a  abort  literary  notice,  while  from  oth- 
ers he  makes  extracts  of  greater  or  lees  eise.  Ha  was 
.he  author,  likewise,  of  a  work  called  Nomocanon,  or 
a  collection  of  the  canons  of  the  church.  He 


piled  also  a  glossary  or  Lexicon  (Asfeuv  ewayuyi), 
which  has  onTy  reached  ue  in  an  imperfect  and  muti- 
lated state.  The  various  MS8.  of  this  work  in  differ- 
ent libraries  on  the  Continent  are  mere  transcripts  from 
each  other,  and  originally  from  one,  venerable  for  its 
antiquity,  which  waa  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the 
celebrated  Thomss  Gsle,  and  which  is  now  deposited 
in  the  library  of  Trinity  Collage,  Cambridge.  This 
manuscript,  which  is  on  parchment,  bears  such  evident 
marks  of  great  antiquity,  that  it  may  not  unreasonably 
ha  supposed  to  have  been  a  transcript  from  the  author's 
copy.  The  various  transcripts  from  this  ancient  MS. 
wore  miserably  faulty  and  corrupt,  and  it  was  natural 
that  scholars,  who  wished  for  the  publication  of  this 
'  lexicon,  should  be  desirous  of  seeing  it  printed  from 
the  Gslesn  MS.  in  preference  to  any  other.  Her- 
mann, indeed,  published  an  edition  in  1818,  from  two 
transcripts,  but  bo  gives  merely  the  naked  text,  with 
scarcely  a  aingle  correction,  or  any  attempt  whatso- 
ever towards  the  restitution  of  the  text.  At  the  and 
of  the  volume,  however,  are  some  ingenious  and  valu- 
able observations  of  Schneider.  Person,  meanwhile, 
had  transcribed  and  corrected  this  lexicon  for  the 
press,  from  the  Galean  MS. ;  and  when  unfortunately 
hie  copy  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  had,  with  incred- 
ible industry  and  patience,  begun  trie  task  afresh,  and 
completed  another  transcript  in  hie  own  excellent 
handwriting.  His  death,  however,  for  a  time  pre- 
vented the  appearance  of  the  work,  until  at  length  hie 
labours  were  given  to  the  world  by  Dobree,  in  1833, 
Land ,  8vo.  This  edition,  however,  notwithstanding 
ail  the  praise  ao  justly  bestowed  upon  it,  is  greatly  in- 
jured by  want  of  more  editorial  skill  and  labour,  the 
Addend*  snd  Corrigende  occupying  44  pages.  Pho- 
nos, who  threw  together  hia  lexicon  upon  a  much  more 
confined  plan  than  Hesychius,  probably  brought  to  his 
undertaking  greater  learning  and  judgment  than  the 
latter,  and  seems  to  have  given  most  of  his  authorities 
from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  authors  whom  he  citee. 
Yet  even  bis  work  is  little  more  than  a  compilation,  of 
which  many  parts  are  copied  verbatim  from  the  scholia 
en  Plato,  the  Lexicon  of  Harpoe ration,  that  of  Pausa- 
sjias,  tnd,  in  all  probability,  from  the  Atf««  Kufiixa 
rat  Tpayurd  of  Tbeo  or  Didymus,  from  which  latter  the 
grammarians  derived  most  of  their  explanations  of  the 
scenic  phrases  of  the  Greeks.  These  Dramatic  Lexi- 
cons sre  unfortunately  lost ;  hut  there  is  in  the  royal 
library  of  Paris  a  MS.,  which  teems  to  be  an  epitome 
of  one  of  them,  under  the  title  of'AWof  'AXeoCnror. 
And,  with  a  little  care  and  discrimination,  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  them  might  be  recovered  from  the 
pages  of  existing  grammarians.  Photius  also  enriched 
his  work  from  the  Lexica  Rhetorics,  and  the  Platonic 
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Lexicon  of  Timeas ;  nor  has  he  forgotten  the  Lexical 
Techoologicum  of  Phiterooa.  The  patriarch  informs 
os,  in  hie  preface,  that  his  dictionary  is  destined  prin- 
cipally for  the  explanation  of  the  remark  able  words 
which  occur  in  the  Greek  orators  and  historians,  hot 
occasionally  to  illustrate  the  phraseology  of  the  posts. 
Several  lacunar  occur  in  the  MSS.,  the  leaves  being 
torn  out  from  the  Galean  copy,  from  dduucotrur  te 
iiruvv/iM,  and  from  eops/Ttir  to  aViAodnmoar — Pnotiua 
has  left  also  a  collection  of  letters,  in  one  of  which, 
addressed  to  the  Bulgarian  prince  Michael,  there  is  a 
brief  history  of  Seven  (Ecumenical  Councils.— The 
best  edition  of  the  Myriobiblon  or  BiMiotheca  is  diet 
of  Bekker,  Berol.,A8Z4,  2  vols.  4to.  The  text  is  cor- 
rected from  a  Venice  manuscript,  and  a  bo  three  Pans 
ones.  The  previous  editions  are  accompanied  by  a 
Latin  version  of  Scbott's,  which  is  for  from  accural*. 
Bekker1!  edition  gives  the  Greek  text  without  a  ver- 
sion.— The  Nomocanon  was  first  printed  in  161c, 
Peru,  4 to,  with  the  commentaries  of  Baununon,  pa- 
triarch of  Antioch.  A  second  edition  appeared  a 
1661,  with  a  Latin  version,  and  with  additions  and 
correction*.  It  is  much  superior  to  the  previous  ona. 
— The  Epistles  were  edited  by  Montague,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  Land.,  1661,  tot. ;  but  he  has  given  only 
348  busts,  whereas  a  much  greater  number  exists. 
A  curious  and  rare  edition  was  also  published  in  170ft, 
fol.,  under  the  care  of  Dositheua,  patriarch  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  Anthimaa,  a  Greek  bishop.  (Sekoii,  Hut. 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  «,  p.  886.— Id.  «*.,  p.  301—  Id.  a*.,  veL 
7,  p.  81— Id.  A.,  p.  S88. — Edinburgh  Review,  No. 
43,  p.  33S,  ttqq.—  Wtitt,  inBiogr.  Una.,  vol.  84,  p 
818,  Meff.—Haffnumn,  Lou  BtbHogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  346) 
»«•«■) 

Pa  cairns,  a  name  common  to  several  Parthaa 
knars.    (Kid.  Parthia.) 

Phrahatks,  the  same  aa  Phraatea. '  (  Vid.  Phraataa.) 

PaiAOKTis,  eon  and  successor  of  Dejocea,  em  the 
throne  of  Media.  He  reigned  from  B.C.  657  to  686, 
greatly  extended  the  Median  empire,  subdued  the  Per- 
sians, and  many  other  nations,  but  fell  in  an  < 


tton  against  the  Assyrians  of  Ninas  or  Nineveh. 
(Herod.,  1,  103  — Fid.  Media.) 

Pamrcfiiris,  a  aumame  given  to  Cyme  in  JEMm. 
(Fad.  Cyme.) 

Pbrixbs,  son  of  Atharoas,  king  of  Orcbomenas  ■ 
Besotis,  and  Nephele.  (Consult  the  coram  esc  erases 
of  the  article  Argonauts).) 

PhbtgU,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Paphlagvnia  sad  Bithynia,  on  the  tooth  by 
the  range  of  Taurus  and  Pisidia,  on  the  west  by  Cans 
and  Lydia,  and  on  the  east  by  Cappadocie  and  Poo- 
tut. — Herodotus  relates  (3,  S),  that  Psammiiichoa, 
king  of  Egypt,  having  made  an  experiment  to  discov- 
er winch  waa  the  moot  ancient  nation  in  the  world, 
ascertained  that  the  Phrygians  surpassed  all  other 
people  in  priority  of  existence.  (Kid.  Psammiiichaa.) 
The  atory  itself  is  childishly  sbsurd ;  but  the  fact  that 
the  Egyptians  allowed  the  highest  degree  of  antiquity 
to  this  nation  ia  important,  and  deserves  atteutioa. 
What  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  origin  of  the  Phrygians 
does  not  accord,  however,  with  lira  Egyptian  hypothe- 
sis. Herodotus  hss  elsewhere  reported  that  ibcy  cams 
originally  from  Macedonia,  where  they  lived  undec  the 
name  of  Briges  (or  Brygea),  and  that,  when  they  cross- 
ed over  into  Asia,  this  was  changed  to  Phryges  (7,  73). 
This  account  has  been  generally  followed  by  subse- 
quent writers,  especially  Strabo  (296),  who  appears  to 
quote  Xanttiua,  and  Meuec  rates  of  Elan,  Arteanide- 
rus,  and  others,  who  made  the  origin  of  nations  and 
cities  the  object  of  their  inquiries.  (StnuV.,  672. — 
Id.,  680.— Compare  PUn.,  6,  83  —  Stcfk.  %£.,  «. 
t.  Bpiytf.)  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  there  waa  a 
people  named  Briges  or  Bryges,  of  Thraciaa  origin, 
living  in  Macedonia  at  the  time  that  Herodotus  was 
writing  (6, 46 ;  7,  186);  and  tradition  had  long  fixed 
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tne  i bode  of  the  Phrygian  Midas,  who  was  a  chief  or. 
monarch  of  this  people,  near  Mount  Bermins,  in  Ma- 
cedonia.   (Hero*.,  8,  138. — Compare  Hieand.,  ap 
Atktn.,  16,  p.  688. — Bion,  up.  etmd., 2,  p.  45.)  Again, 
the  strong  affinity  which  wis  allowed  to  exiat  between 
the  Phrygians,  Lydians,  Carrans,  and  Mysians,  who 
were  all  supposed  to  hare  crossed  from  Thrace  into 
Asia  Minor,  serves  to  corrohorate  the  hypothesis 
which  regards  the  Phrygian  migration  in  particular; 
but,  while  there  eeema  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the 
Thracisn  origin  of  this  people,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  es- 
tablish the  period  of  their  settling  in  Asia.  Aanthus 
is  represented  by  Strabo  (880)  as  fixing  their  arrival 
in  that  country  somewhat  after  the  Trojan  war ;  hot 
the  geographer  justly  observes,  that,  according  to 
Homer,  the  Phrygians  were  already  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Sangarius  before  that  era,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  a  war  with  the  Amazons  (II.,  8, 187) ;  and,  if 
mythological  accounts  are  to  have  any  weight,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  Midas  in  Asia  Minor,  long  before  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  would  prove  that  there  had  been  a 
Phrygian  migration  in  times  to  which  authentic  his- 
tory does  not  extend.    (Compare  Conm,  Narrtt., 
ap.  Phot.,  cod.  188.)   Great  as  was  the  ascendancy, 
however,  of  the  Thracian  stock,  produced  by  so  many 
tribes  of  that  vast  family  pouring  in  at  various  times, 
there  must  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the 
Phrygian  nation  some  other  element  besides  the  one 
which  formed  its  leading  feature.  It  baa  been  conjec- 
tured, and  with  great  show  of  probability,  that  the 
Thracian  Brygea  found  the  country,  which  from  them 
took  the  name  of  Phrygia,  occupied  by  some  earlier 
possessors,  but  who  were  too  weak  to  resist  the  inva- 
ders.   What  name  this  people  bore  cannot  now  be 
ascertained ;  bat  there  can  be  Utile  doubt  that  they 
were  of  Aaiatic  origin ;  probably  Leuce-Syrians  or 
Cappadocians.    Herodotus,  indeed,  has  stated  a  cir- 
cumstance, which,  if  true,  would  go  far  to  overthrow 
the  theory  of  a  Thracian  origin  for  the  Phrygian  people. 
In  the  master  which  be  makes  of  Xerxes'  myriads,  be 
informs  us  that  the  Phrygians  and  Armenians  were 
armed  alike  ;  the  latter  being,  as  be  observes,  colonists 
of  the  former.    {Herod.,  7,  73.)    Herodotus,  how- 
ever, ia  quite  singular  in  this  statement,  which  is, 
moreover,  at  variance  with  all  received  notions  on  the 
subject.    The  Armenians  are  a  people  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  and  we  must  not  seek  for  their  primitive 
stock  beyond  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris  and  Eu- 
phrates ;  in  other  words,  tbey  are  a  purely  Asiatic 
people  ;  and  if  there  existed  any  resemblance  between 
them  arid  the  Phrygians,  we  ought  rather  to  account 
for  it  by  supposing  that  the  latter  were  not  altogether 
Europeans,  but  mingled  with  an  indigenous  race  of 
Asia,  whose  stock  was  also  common  to  the  Arme- 
nians.  The  political  history  of  the  Phrygians  is 

wither  so  brilliant  nor  so  interesting  as  that  of  their 
leighbours  the  Lydiana.  What  we  gather  respecting 
hem  from  ancient  writers  is,  generally,  that  they  cross- 
si  over  from  Europe  into  Asia,  under  the  conduct  of 
beir  leader  Midas,  nearly  a  hundred  years  before  the 
'rojMn  war.  (Canon,  ap.  Phot.,  cod.,  186.)  That 
iey  settled  first  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
round  Mount  Ida,  whence  they  gradually  extended 
lemaelves  to  the  shores  of  the  Ascanian  lake  and  the 
alley  of  tne  Sangarius.  It  is  probable  that  the  Doli- 
nes,  M ygdones,  and  Bebryces,  who  held  originally  the 
usee  of  Mysia  and  Bithynia,  were  Phrygians.  The 
ygdones  were  contiguous  to  the  Brygea  in  Macedo- 
an  Thrace,  and  they  are  often  classed  with  the  Phry- 
sns  by  *he  poets.  Driven  afterward  from  the  Hel- 
jpont  and  the  coast  of  the  Prnpontia  by  the  Teucri, 
ysi,  and  Bithyni,  the  Phrygians  took  up  a  more  cen- 
ll  position  in  what  may  be  called  the  great  basin  of 
,ja  Minor.  Still  preserving  the  line  of  the  Sanga- 
IS>  they  occupied,  to  the  southwest  of  that  great  river, 
s  upper  valleys  of  the  Maces Lus  and  Rhyndacus,  to- 
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wards  the  Mysian  Olympus,  a  id  those  of  the  Hennas 
and  Hyllus  on  the  side  of  Lydia.  On  the  west  tbey 
ranged  along  Catacecaumene  and  ancient  Msonia,  tilt 
they  reached  the  Meander.  The  head  of  that  river, 
with  its  tributary  streams,  was  included  within  their 
territory.  To  the  south  they  held  the  northern  slope 
of  Mount  Cadmus,  which,  with  its  continuation,  a 
branch  of  Taurus,  formed  their  frontier  on  the  side  of 
Caria,  Milyas,  and  Pisidis,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
Cilicia.  To  the  east  of  the  Sangarius  the  ancient 
Phrygians  spread  along  the  borders  of  Paphlagonia  till 
they  met  the  great  river  Halya,  which  divided  them 
from  Pontna,  and,  farther  south,  from  Cappadocia  and 
Isauria.  This  extensive  country  was  very  unequal  in 
its  climate  and  fertility.  That  which  lay  in  the  plains 
and  valleys,  watered  by  rivers,  exceeded  in  richness 
and  beauty  almost  every  other  part  of  the  peninsula 
{Herod.,  8, 49) ;  but  many  a  tract  was  rendered  bleak 
and  desolate  by  vast  ranges  of  mountains,  or  uninhab- 
itable from  extensive  lakes  and  fens  impregnated  with 
salt,  or  scorching  deserts  destitute  of  trees  and  vege- 
tation. (Compare  Fellows'  Alia  Minor,  p.  137.) — 
The  Phrygiana  appear  at  first  to  have  been  under  the 
dominion  of  kings ;  but  whether  these  were  absolute 
over  the  whole  country,  or  each  waa  the  chief  of  a  . 
petty  canton,  is  not  certain.  The  latter,  more  proba- 
bly, was  the  esse,  since  we  hesr  of  Midasum  and  Gor- 
dium,  near  the  Sangarius,  aa  royal  towns,  correspond- 
ing with  the  well-known  nsmes  of  Midas  and  Gordiua 
{Strab.,  568) ;  and  again,  Celaenae,  seated  in  a  very 
opposite  direction,  near  the  source  of  the  Meander, 
appears  to  have  been  the  chief  city  of  a  Phrygian  prin- 
cipality. (Alhcnaus,  10,  p.  41S.)  The  first  Phrygian 
prince,  whose  sctions  come  within  the  sphere  of  an 
authenticated  history,  ia  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordiua, 
who,  as  Herodotus  relates,  was  the  first  barbarian  that 
made  offerings  to  the  god  at  Delphi.  He  dedicated 
his  throne  of  justice,  the  workmanship  of  which,  aa  the 
historian  affirms,  was  worthy  of  admiration  (1,  14). 
At  this  period  the  Phrygians  were  independent,  bnt 
under  the  reign  of  Croesus  the  Lydian  we  hear  of  their 
being  subject  to  that  sovereign  (1,  28).  Tbe  con- 
queror waa  probably  content  with  exacting  from  the 
Phrygian  ruler  an  avowal  of  bia  inferiority,  in  the  shape 
of  a  tribute  or  tax  ;  for  the  tragic  tale  of  the  Phrygian 
Adrastus  affords  evidence  that  the  ancient  dynasty  of 
that  country  still  held  dominion,  as  the  vassals  of  Croe- 
sus. (Herod.,  1,  36.)  Adrastus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Gordius,  who  was  himself  the  son  of  Midas. 
The  latter  was  probably  the  grandson  of  the  Midas 
who  dedicated  his  throne  to  the  ahrine  at  Delphi,  and 
is  called  son  of  Gordius ;  so  that  we  have  a  regular 
alternation  of  monarchs,  bearing  those  two  names  from 
father  to  son,  for  seven  generations.  Indeed,  these 
two  names  are  so  common,  that  they  would  seem  to 
have  been  appellatives  rather  than  proper  names.  The 
first  Gordius  is  probably  the  one  who  is  indebted  for  a 
place  in  history  to  the  puzzle  which  he  invented  ;  but 
which,  if  it  had  not  fallen  into  the  way  of  Alexander, 
would  probably  never  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial 
expression  of  "  the  Gordian  knot."  (Arrian,  Exp. 
At-,  3, 3.)  After  the  overthrow  of  the  Lydian  monar- 
chy by  Cyrus,  Phrygia  was  snnexed  to  the  Persian 
empire,  and,  under  the  division  made  by  Darius,  form- 
ed part  of  the  Hellesponline  or  Bithynian  satrapy. 
(Herod.,  3,  91.)  In  the  partition  of  Alexander's  do- 
minions, it  fell  at  first  into  the  bands  of  Antigonus, 
then  of  the  Seleucide,  snd,  after  the  defeat  of  Aniio- 
chns,  was  ceded  to  Eumenee,  king  of  Pergamua,  but 
finally  reverted  to  the  Romans.  (Polyb.,  22,  27.  — 
Lh.,  37,  66.)  At  that  time  Phrygia  had  sustained  a 
considerable  diminution  of  territorial  extent,  owing  to 
the  migration  of  a  large  body  of  Gauls  into  Asia,  where 
they  settled  in  the  very  centre  of  the  province  j  and, 
having  succeeded  in  appropriating  to  themselves  a  con- 
siderable tract  af  country,  formed  a  new  province  and 
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people,  named  Galatia  end  Galates,  or.GaUe-Grejci.— 
The  Phrygians  are  generally  stigmatiied  by  the  an- 
cients as  a  slavish  nation,  destitute  of  courage  or  en- 
ergy, and  possessing  but  little  skill  in  anytbitwsave 
music  ana  dancing.  (Athemtut,  1,  p.  Wl.  —  Virg., 
JEn.,  18, 99  — Eunp.,  Aleut.,  678  — Id.,  Orut.,  1447. 
— Athenian,  14,  p.  634,  teqq.) — Phrygia,  considered 
with  respect  to  the  territory  once  occupied  by  the  peo- 
ple from  whence  it  obtained  its  appellation,  waa  di- 
vided into  the  Great  and  l-es*.  The  latter,  which  was 
also  called  the  Hellespontine  Phrygia,  still  retained 
that  name,  even  when  the  Phrygians  had  long  retired 
from  that  part  of  Aaia  Minor,  to  make  way  for  the 
Mysisns,  Teucriane,  and  Dardanians  ;  and  it  would  be 
hazardous  to  pronounce  how  much  of  what  is  included 
under  Mysia  and  Troaa  belonged  to  what  was  evi- 
dently only  a  political  division.  Besides  this  ancient 
classification,  we  find  in  the  Lower  Empire  the  prov- 
ince divided  into  Phrygia  Pacaliana  and  Phrygia 
SalutaxU.  The  name  Epictetut,  or  "  the  Acquired," 
was  given  to  that  portion  of  the  province  which  waa 
annexed  by  the  Romans  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus. 
(Cramer' i  Aria  Minor,  vol.  i,  p.  1,  teqq.) 

PhiynIchus,  I.  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  a  scholar 
of  Thespis.  The  dates  of  hia  birth  and  death  are  alike 
unknown :  it  seems  probable  that  he  died  in  Sicily. 
(Clinton,  Fait.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p.  xxxi.,  note  (0.)  He 
gained  a  tragic  victory  in  SI  1  B.C.,  and  another  in  478, 
when  Themistocles  waa  hia  choragua.  (Pint.,  Vit. 
Themut. )  The  play  which  be  prod  uced  on  this  ocoasion 
was  probably  the  PhjBnissai,  and  ^Eschylus  is  charged 
with  having  made  use  of  ibis  tragedy  in  the  composition 
of  his  Perse,  which  appeared  four  years  after  (Arg.  ad 
Pert.),  a  charge  which  JDschylus  seems  to  rebut  in 
"the  Frogs"  of  Aristophanes  (v.  1394,  teqq.).  In 
494  B.C.,  Miletus  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and 
Phrynichus,  unfortunately  for  himself,  selected  the  cap- 
ture of  that  city  as  the  subject  of  au  historical  tragedy. 
The  skill  of  the  dramatist,  and  the  recent  occurrence 
of  the  event,  affected  the  audience  even  to  tear*,  and 
Phrynichus  was  fined  1000  drachma  for  bavins  recall- 
ed so  forcibly  a  painful  recollection  of  the  misfortunes 
of  an  ally.  (Herod.,  6,  31.)  According  to  Suidas, 
Phrynichus  waa  the  first  who  introduced  a  female 
mask  on  the  stage,  that  is,  who  brought  in  female 
characters;  for,  on  the  ancient  stage,  the  characters  of 
femsles  were  always  sustained  by  males  in  appropriate 
dress.  Benlley  is  thought  to  have  purposely  mistrans- 
lated this  passage  of  Suidas,  in  his  Dissertation  on 
Phalaris  (vol.  1,  p.  391,  ed.  Dyce—  Donaldson,  The- 
atre of  the  Greeks,  p.  47).  Phrynichus  seems  to  have 
been  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  sweetness  of  bis  melo- 
dies, and  the  great  variety  and  cleverness  of  his  figure- 
dances.  (Arutopk.,  Av.,  748.— Id.,  Verp.,  369.— id. 
it.,  219  —  Plutarch,  Symp.,  3,  9.)  The  Ariatopbanic 
Agathon  speaks  generally  of  the  beauty  of  hie  dramas 
ifktmapk.,  164,  teqq.),  though,  of  course,  they  fell  far 
-abort  of  the  grandeur  of  <E«chylus,  and  the  perfect  art 
of  Sophocles.  The  names  of  seventeen  tragedies  at- 
tributed to  him  have  come  down  to  us,  but  tt  is  prob- 
able that  some  of  these  belonged  to  two  other  writers, 
who  bore  the  same  name.  (Theatre  of  the  Greekt, 
ed.  4,  p.  59,  ttq.) — II.  A  comic  poet,  who  must  be 
carefully  distinguished  from  the  tragedian  of  the  aame 
same.  He  exhibited  hia  first  piece  in  the  year  435 
B.C.,  and  was  attacked  as  a  plagiarist  in  the  iopuo- 
4ipoi-  of  Hermippus,  which  waa  written  before  the 
death  of  Sitalcea,  or,  in  other  words,  before  434  B.C. 
(Clinton,  Fatt.  Hell.,  vol.  3,  p.  67.)  In  414  B.C., 
when  Ameipeias  was  first  with  the  Kufiaaral,  and  Ar- 
istophanes second  with  the  'Opvdfef,  Phrynichus  was 
third  witb  the  Movorooirof.  (Arg.,  Av.)  In  405 
B.C  ,  Philonides  was  first  with  the  Barpoxot  of  Aris- 
tophanes, Phrynichus  second  with  the  Meuffat,  and 
Plato  third  with  the  KXeofuv.  (Arg.,  Ran.)  He  is 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  tho  BdrMgot  Car  bis  cus- 
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torn  of  introducing  gi  moling  states  on  uje  tuas. 
The  names  of  ten  of  hia  pieces  are  known  to  u. 
(Fabric.,  Bibl.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  488,  «a\  Bttlu.-Th. 
aire  of  the  Grtekt,  ed.  4,  p.  101.)— III.  A  native  of 
Arabia,  aa  is  supposed,  but  whs  established  himself  in 
Bithynia  in  the  latter  half  of  the  second  century  of  on 
era.  He  compiled  a  Lexicon  of  Attic  form  of  £» 
prettion  ('EitXcyv  'Amxwv  fa\umt»  «oi  ovoaurgy). 
We  have  also  from  the  same  writer  another  work,  en- 
titled VLaomaoaaKtvn  aoq>urruo)  (Sopkiitit  Apptnmt), 
in  thirty-seven  books,  a  production  of  cenudena* 
importance  on  account  of  the  numerous  quotation 
which  it  contains  from  ancient  writers.  Porynicbai 
distinguishes  between  words,  according  to  the  style  a 
which  they  are  adapted,  which  ia  either  the  oniwcel, 
the  historical,  or  the  familiar  kind.  As  models  of  gs> 
nine  Atticism,  be  recommends  Plato,  Demosthenes, 
■ksd  the  other  Attic  orators,  Thacydidea,  Xenoptxa, 
JSschines  the  Socratic,  Critiaa,  and  the  two  aatileMit 
discourses  of  Antistbenea;  and  among  toe  pun, 
Aristophanes  and  the  three  great  tragic  whtera.  He 
then  makes  a  new  arrangement  of  these  authors,  mi 
plaeea  Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  Machines  ia  the  sat 
rank.  Aa  regards  hia  own  style,  Phrynichus  it  josth 
chargeable  with  great  prolixity. — The  best  edition  of 
the  Lexicon  ia  that  of  Lobeck.  Iapt.,  1839,  8vo.  Of 
the  "  Sophistic  Apparatus"  Moniiaucon  pobluheii 
portion  in  hia  "  Catalogut  Biiliotheca  Couiimase,"  j 
p.  466,  teqq.  Bast  made  another  extract  from  us 
MS.  (No.  345,  BiUiotk,  Ceitlin.,  at  present  is  a*  j 
Royal  library  at  Paris),  accompanied  with  critical  n> 
roarka,  which  has  passed  from  the  Continent  to  Df 
land.  In  1614,  Bekker  published  a  part  in  the  it* 
volume  of  hia  "  Anecdote  Greece,"  under  the  title,  It 
ruv  ipwixov  Tofi  'Apatiov  rs)f  aoftarun^  nfuaft- 
ancvijc.    (Scholi,  Hit.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  5,  p.  IS ) 

Phthu,  a  district  of  Theaaary,  forming  put  of  At 
larger  district  of  Pbthiotia.    (  Vid.  Pbthious.) 

PaTUioTts,  a  district  of  Tbeasaly,  including, » 
cording  to  Strabo,  all  the  southern  portion  of  that  en- 
try, aa  for  aa  Mount  (Eta  and  the  Maliac  Gait  Te 
the  west  it  bordered  on  Dolopia,  and  ou  the  east  rack- 
ed the  confines  of  Magnesia.  Referring  to  ike  ps- 
graphical  arrangement  adopted  by  Homer,  we  sal 
nod,  that  he  contort  ted  within  this  extent  of  (enitai 
the  districts  of  Phlhia  and  Hellas  properly  to  oM 
and,  generally  sneaking,  the  dominions  of  Achillea 
together  with  those  of  Proteailaua  and  Eurjpjl* 
(Strali.,  433,  teqq.)  Many  of  hia  commentaton  hnt 
imagined  that  Phlhia  waa  not  to  be  distinguished  free 
the  divisions  of  Hellas  and  Achaia,  also  mentioned  a; 
him.  But  other  critics,  as  Strabo  observes,  were  of  i 
different  opinion,  and  the  expression*  of  the  poet  cer- 
tainly lead  us  to  sdopl  that  notion  in  preference  to  ut 
other.  (R,  8,  683. — IL,  1,  478.— Cramer  t  inset 
Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  397.) 

Phosnutus.    Vid.  Cornutua. 

Phta,  a  tall  and  beautiful  woman  of  Attica,  *'** 
Pisiatratua,  when  be  wished  to  re-establish  himself » 
hia  usurped  power,  arrayed  like  the  goddess  Miner*, 
and  led  to  the  city  in  a  chariot,  making  the  popoBce 
believe  that  the  goddess  herself  came  to  restore  tea 
to  power.  Such  ia  the  account  of  Herodotus  (l.aty 
Consult,  however,  remarks  under  the  article  Piuun- 
tua. 

Phycos  (gen.  -unlit :  in  Greek,  *v*oif,  gen.  -ter- 
ror), a  promontory  of  Cyrenaica,  nortbwat  of  A  polls- 
nil,  and  now  Rat  Sem. 

Phtlacb,  I.  a  Iowa  of  Macedonia,  in  the  interior  •! 
Pieria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (p.  84),  and  of  wkei 
Pliny  (4, 10)  makes  mention.  Some  similarity  to  ike 
ancient  name  ia  discoverable  in  that  of  PUk,  liuaav 
on  the  Haliacmon,  somewhat  to  the  west  of  Sernta. 
— II.  A  town  of  E pints,  supposed  to  correspond  wilk 
the  vestiges  observed  by  Hughes  (vol.  8,  o.  483)  nea 
the  village  of  VekhuUt,  on  the  ameers  aide  of  lie  l*k» 
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oi  iMiitM. — III.  A  town  of  Theaaaiy,  in  the  Meg- 
aesisn  district,  Dear  Phtbiotic  Thebes,  and  on  Ibe  river 
Sperchiua.  It  »u  the  native  place  of  Proteeilane, 
who  is  hence  sometimes  called  Phylaeidee.  There  waa 
i  temple  here  consecrated  to  Dim.  (Prnd.,-  Utk.,  1, 
83.— Compare  Hem.,  B.,  »,  MM.)  Sir  W.  Gell  ia  in- 
clined to  place  the  ruins  of  tine  town  near  the  village 
tf  Agio*  Thtoioro*,  "  on  a  high  situation,  which,  with 
its  position,  aa  a  sort  of  guard  (pvfeun})  to  the  en-, 
as  nee  of  the  gulf,  suggests  the  probability  of  its  being 
Paylace."  (Itrn.,  p.  366.)  But  Strabo  asserts  tint 
Phvlace  was  near  Thebes,  to—  oonontly  it  could  not 
flare  been  so  much  to  the  south  as  Agio*  Theodora*. 
iCramcr'*  Ane.  Orttce,  voL  1,  p.  407.) 

Pur  li,  s  place  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Athens 
m  the  scene  of  Thraaybulua's  first  exploit  in  behalf  of 
»s  oppressed  country.  It  wee  situate  about  100  sta- 
bs from  Athens,  to  the  northwest,  according  to  Die> 
iorus  (41,  p.  416)}  but  Demosthenes  estimates  the 
balance  st  more  than  130  stadia.  (Ptepk.,  imOr.it 
Cor.,  p.  238  — Compare  Xen.,  Hat.  Or.,  2,  4,  ».— 
Strabo,  396.)  The  fortress  of  Phyte,  according  to  Sir 
W.  Gell  (Ittn.,  p.  63),  ia  now  BtgU  Cattro.  "  It  ia 
Hunted  on  a  lofty  precipice,  and,  though  assala,  must 
rave  been  almost  impregnable,  aa  it  can  only  be  ap- 
aroached  by  an  isthmus  on  the  east.  Hence  is  a 
nest  magnificent  view  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  with 
he  Acropolis  snd  Hymettus,  and  the  sea  in  the  dis- 
I  nee."  Dodwell,  however,  maintains,  that  its  modern 
wme  ia  Argiro  Cattro.  The  town  of  Phjrle  was 
4aced  at  the  foot  of  the  castle  or  acropolis;  some 
races  of  it  still  remain.  (Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  602.— Cra- 
xcr't  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  406.) 

Phyllis,  I.  daughter  of  Silbon,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
etrothed  to  Demophoon,  son  of  Theseus,  who,  on  his 
stem  from  Troy,  had  stopped  on  the  Tbrscisn  coast, 
nd  there  became  acquainted  with  and  enamoured  of 
io  princess.  A  day  having  been  fixed  for  their  onion, 
>cmof»hoou  sat  sail  for  Athens,  m  order  to  arrange 
train  at  borne,  promising  to  retom  at  an  appointed 
me.  He  did  not  ceme,  however,  at  the  expiration 
f  the  period  which  be  had  fixed,  and  Phyllis,  fancytng 
eraelf  deserted,  pot  aa  end  to  her  existenoe.  The 
•ea  that  sprang  op  around  her  tomb  were  said  at  a 
main  season  to  moom  her  untimely  (ate,  by  their 
svee  withering  and  failing  to  the  ground.  (Hygm., 
ib  ,  69. )  According  to  another  account,  Phyllis  waa 
tanged  after  death  into  an  almond-tree,  destitute  of 
eves ;  and  Demophoon  having  returned  a  few  days 
.tweqoontly,  and  having  clasped  the  tree  in  hi*  em- 
ace,  ft  pot  forth  leaves,  as  if  conscious  of  the  pree- 
ice  of  a  once-beloved  object.  Hence,  says  the  fa  We, 
iv cs  were  called  fviXa  in  Greek,  from  the  name  of 
tyllia  (eWXAtf)  (Serv.  ad  Vvg.,  Eel.,  S,  10.) 
rid  baa  made  the  absence  of  Demophoon  from  Thrace 
s  itobjecl  of  one  of  his  heroic  epistles.— It  is  said 
tt  Phyllis,  when  watching  fox  the  return  of  Demo- 
tion, made  nine  journeys  to  the  Thrscian  coast, 
ience  the  spot  wss  called  Ennea-Hoioi  ("Ewta 
Sow)  or  "the  Nine  Ways."  {Hygm.,  I.  c.)  The 
e  reason  of  the  name,  however,  was  the  meeting 
re  of  aa  many  roads  from  different  psrts  of  Thrace 
i  Macedon.  (  WalpoU't  CoiUet.  vol.  8,  p.  5 1 0.  )-Tiet- 
i  gives  s  somewhat  different  account  of  the  affair, 
tecially  as  regards  Demophoon,  whom  be  calls  Aca- 
s,  and  whom  he  makes  to  have  been  thrown  from 
home  when  hurrying  back  to  Phyllis,  and  to  have 
•n  transfixed  by  his  own  sword.  (Tzetx.  mi  Ly- 
<hr.,  406 ) — II.  A  region  of  Thrace,  forming  part 
Edoa'a,  and  situate  to  the  north  of  Mount  Pangsens. 
rrad.,  7,  114.) 

Physos,  a  surname  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  king 
Egypt,  from  bis  great  abdominal  rotundity  (fvmuv, 
■e  paunch ;"  from  fwnrr/,  "  the  lower  belly"). 
'hyscdi,  a  town  of  Ceria,  opposite  Rhodes,  snd 
ject  to  that  island.   (Step*.  Byx.,  t.  ».) 


PicKntes,  a  people  of  Italy,  occupying  what  waa 

.called  Pieenum.   (Vid.  Pieenum.)' 

Pionrrta,  a  city  of  Campania,  about  seven  miles 
beyond  Saleraum,  and  once  the  capital  of  the  Picca- 
tini.  (Strabo,  361.— Mela,  3,  4.— Pit*!,  8,  6.)  It 
is  now  Vieenza  or  Bicereta. 

PiocariMi,  a  people  of  Italy,  south  of  Campania, 
occupying  an  inconsiderable  extent  of  territory,  from 
the  promontory  of  Minerva  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 
SSaroa.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo,  that  these  went 
a  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pioenum  whom  the 
Reasons  transplanted  thither  to  people  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  or  Pastum.  It  is-  probable  that 
their. removal  look  place  after  the  conquest  of  Pioe- 
num, and  the  complete  subjugation  of  this  portion  of 
ancient  Campania,  then  occupied  by  the  Samnitea. 
Cluver  fixes  the  date  at  A.U.C.  463.  (IuU.  Ant., 
vol.  3,  p.  1188.)  According  to  the  some  writer,  the 
Pieentrni  were  at  a  subsequent  period  compelled  by  the 
Romans  to  abandon  the  few  towns  which  they  pos- 
sessed, and  to  reside  in  villages  and  hamlets,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  sided  with  Hannibal  in  the  second 
Punic  war.  Aa  a  farther  punishment,  (bay  were  exclu- 
ded from  military  service,  and  allowed  only  to  perform 
the  duties  of  couriers- and  mesaengera.  {Strabo,  361. 
— Phn.,  9,  6.— Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  314.) 

PioiHoa,  s  district  of  Italy,  along  the  Adriatic, 
south  and  east  of  Umbria.  Little  has  bean  ascertain- 
ed respecting  the  Pkemee,  its  inhabitants,  except  the 
fact  that  they  were  a  colony  of  the  Sabines,  sent  out 
in  consequence  of  a  vow  of  a  sacred  spring,  and  said 
to  have  been  guided  to  this  land  by  a  woodpecker 
(pusuX  a  bird  sacred  to  Mars.  (Strabo,  UQ.—Ptin., 
3,  19.)  In  thia  region  they  bad  to  contend  with  the 
Umbria ns,  who  had  wrested  it  from  the  Liburni  and 
Sicuh.  (Plin.,  I  e.)  But  the  Sabines  were  not  ap- 
parently the  first  or  sole  possessors  of  the  country. 
Toe  Stculi,  Liburni,  and  Unrbri,  according  to  Pliny 
(8,  »3),  the  Pelasgi,  as  Silius  lulicus  reports  (8,  446). 
snd  the  Tyrrhani,  according  to  Strabo  (241),  all  at 
different  periods  formed  settlements  in  that  part  of 
Italy.  The  conquest  of  Pieenum  cost  the  Romans 
but  little  trouble.  It  was  effected  about  484  A.U.C, 
not  long  alter  the  expedition  of  Pyrrbus  into  Italy 
(Lit.,  Spit.,  16.— Fionu,  1,  18),  when  360,000  man, 
as  Pliny  assures  us,  submitted  to  the  Roman  author- 
ities. From  the  same  writer  we  learn,  that  Pieenum 
constituted  the  fifth  region  in  the  divisiou  of  Augus- 
tas. This  province  was  considered  one  of  the  most 
fertile  parts  of  Italy.  (Lit.,  22,  9  —  Strabo,  340.) 
The  produce  of  its  fruit-trees  was  particularly  esteem- 
ed. (Hor.,  Sat.,  3,  4,  70. — Id.,  Sat.,  3,  8,  272  — 
Ate.,  Sat,  11,  73.)  It  may  he  regarded  aa  limited 
to  the  north  by  the  river  iEais.  To  the  west  it  was 
separated  from  Umbria  and  the  Sabine  country  by  the 
central  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Its  boundary  to  the 
south  was  the  river  Matrinus,  if  we  include  in  thia  di- 
vision the  Pratulii,  a  small  tribe  confined  between  the 
Matrinus  and  Helvinua.  ( Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  I , 
p.  379;  teqq.) 

Picrr,  a  Caledonian  race,  first  mentioned  under  this 
denomination  in  a  panegyric  of  Eumenioa,  A.D.  807. 
Various  derivations  have  been  assigned  for  their  name, 
among  which  the  most  common  is  that  which  deduces 
it  from  the  Latin  pieti  ("  painted"),  in  reference  to  the 
custom  which  the  ancient  Britons  had  of  painting  their 
bodies  of  a  blue  colour.  Thia  etymology,  however, 
can  hardly  be  correct,  aince  the  custom  to  which  we 
have  just  referred  was  common  to  all  the  Britons,  not 
confined  to  one  particular  tribe.  The  simplest  deri- 
vation, therefore,  appears  to  be  that  which  makes  the 
name  in  question  come  from  the  Gaelic  ptctilk,  "  rob- 
bers" or  "  plunderers,"  the  Picts  being  famed  for  their 
marauding  expedition  into  the  country  to  the  south 
of  them.  According  to  Adelnng,  their  true  national 
name  was  Cnottitc*,  "  corn-eaters,"  from  their  ha* 
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ing  devoted  a  part  of  their  territory  to  the  raising  of 
grain.    (Adelung,  Mitkradatts,  vol.  3,  p.  96.) 

PictSres,  a  people  of  Aquitanic  Gaiii,  a  abort  dis- 
tanee  below  the  bigeris  or  Loire.  Their  territory 
corresponds  to  the  modern  Poitou.  Ptolemy  assigns 
them  two  capitals,  Augustoritum  and  Limonum,  but 
the  former  in  strictness  belonged  to  the  Lemovices. 
The  city  of  Limonum,  the  true  capita],  answers  to  the 
modem  Poitiers.  Strsbo  gives  the  name  of  .this  peo- 
ple with  the  short  penult,  Ptolemy  with  the  long  one. 
The  abort  quantity  ia  followed  by  Lncan  (1,  436). 
Ammianoa  Marcellinue  uses  the  form  Pictavi.  (Amm. 
MaretU.,  16,  II.) 

Pioohnos  and  Pilohkos,  two  deities  of  the  Latins, 
presiding  over  nuptial  auspices.  (jVert.,  e.  13,  n.  86. 
— Varro,  ap.  Nm.,  I.  e  )  The  new-bom  child,  too, 
waa  placed  by  the  midwife  on  the  ground,  and  the  fa- 
vour of  these  deities  was  propitiated  for  it.  Pilum- 
aus  was  also  one  of  the  three  deities  who  kept  off  Sil- 
van as  from  lying-in  women  st  night.  ( Varro,  frag., 
p.  Ml.)  The  other  two  were  Intercido  and  Deverrs. 
Three  men  went  by  night  round  the  house,  to  signify 
that  these  deities  were  watchful :  they  first  struct  the 
threshold  with  an  axe,  then  with  a  peatle  (pilum),  and 
finally  swept  (deverrtre)  with  brooms ;  because  trees 
are  not  cut  (eaduntur)  and  pruned  without  an  axe, 
eon  bruised  without  a  pestle,  or  heaped  op  without 
brooms.  Hence  the  names  of  the  deities,  who  pre- 
vented the  wood-god  Silvanna  from  molesting  partu- 
rient females.  (Keigktley's  Mythology,  p.  537.)  Ser- 
vine,  in  place  of  Picumnus,  uses  the  name  Pitbumnus, 
and  makea  this  deity  to  have  been  the  brother  of  Pi- 
lumnus, and  to  have  discovered  the  art  of  manuring 
land  ;  hence  he  was  also  called  Sttrcutuu  end  Ster- 
fuilnttu,  from  sterol*,  "manure."  The  aame  au- 
thority makea  Pilumnus  to  have  invented  the  art  of 
pounding  corn  in  •  mortar  (pilum),  whence  his  name. 
{Sen.  ad  Virg.,  Mn.,  9,  4.— Compare  PUn.,  3,  IS.) 
Some  of  the  ancient  grammarians  regarded  these  two 
deities  as  identical  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  than  which 
nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  Pise,  one  of  this 
class  of  writers,  deduced  the  name  Pilumnus  from 
petto,  "  to  drive  away"  or  "  avert,"  because  be  evert- 
ed the  evils  that  are  incident  to  infancy,  "  jwut  pelHt 
mala  infamies."  (Spangenberg,  Vet.  Lot  kelig.  Do- 
mes!.,  p.  65.) 

Picus,  a  fabulous  king  of  Latium,  son  of  Saturn, 
and  celebrated  for  hia  beauty  and  his  love  of  steeds. 
He  married  Canens,  the  daughter  of  Janus  and  Venil- 
ia,  renowned  for  the  sweetness  and  power  of  her 
voice.  One  day  Picus  went  forth  to  the  chaae  cled 
in  a  purple  cloak,  bound  round  his  neck  with  gold. 
He  entered  the  wood  where  Circe  happened  to  be  at 
that  time  gathering  magic  heTbs.  She  was  instantly 
struck  with  love,  end  implored  the  prince  to  respond 
to  her  passion.  Picus,  faithful  to  hia  beloved  Canena, 
indignantly  spumed  her  advances,  and  Circe,  in  re- 
venge, struck  him  with  her  wand,  and  instantly  he 
waa  changed  into  a  bird  with  purple  plumage  and  a 
yellow  ring  around  its  neck.  This  bird  was  called  by 
hia  name  Picus,  •'  the  woodpecker."  (Ovid,  Met.,  14, 
380,  seqq. — Plat.,  Quitst.  Rom.,  21.)  Servius  says 
that  Picus  was  married  to  Pomona  (ad  JEn.,  7,  190). 
— This  legend  seems  to  hsve  been  devised  to  give  an 
origin  for  the  woodpecker  after  the  manner  of  the 
Oreeka.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  538. — Compare 
Spangenberg,  V"  Lot.  Ret.  Don  ,  p.  63.) 

PiiiIi,  I.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  directly  north  of 
Tbeasaly,  and  extending  along  the  Thermaic  Gulf. 
It  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Mace- 
donia, both  in  consideration  of  the  traditions  to  which 
t  has  given  birth,  as  beine  the  first  seat  of  the  Muses, 
nd  the  birthplace  of  Orpheus ;  end  slso  of  the  im- 
portant events  which  occurred  there  at  a  later  period, 
involving  the  deatiny  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  and 
many  other  parts  of  Greece.    The  name  of  Pieria, 
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which  was  known  to  Homer  (B ,  14,  JM),  mi  de- 
rived apparently  from  the  Pierea,  a  Thrseian  people, 
who  were  subsequently  expelled  by  the  Temenida, 
toe  conquerors  of  Macedonia,  and  drireo  north  beyond 
the  Strymon  and  Mount  Pangeas,  where  they  formed 
a  new  settlement.  ( Thucyi  ,  2. 99.— Hend., 7,  111) 
The  boundaries  which  historians  and  geogrtphen  lure 
assigned  to  this  province  vary ;  for  Slrabo,  or,  rather, 
hia  epitomiaer,  includes  it  between  the  Hsliscmon  asi 
Alius.  (Strab.,  330.)  Livy  also  seeau  to  plate  it 
north  of  thorn  (44,  9),  while  most  authors  ssenbe  that 
town  to  Pieria.  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  Pieria  It 
sll  the  country  between  the  mouth  of  the  Peneue  ai 
that  of  the  Ludiaa.  (Cramer's  Ant.  Gruct,  voL  I, 
p.  304.)— II.  A  district  of  Syria,  bounded  en  the  wen 
by  the  Sinua  Iaaicus.  on  the  north  by  Mount  Fierim 
(the  southern  continuation  of  Amanus),  from  which 
the  region  received  its  name.  (Pul. — Buchog  ssi 
MSUer,  Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  851.) 

Ptaaioas,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  Muses,  from  the 
district  of  Pieria,  their  natal  region.  ( Vid.  Moss  )- 
II.  The  nine  daughters  of  Pierus,  who  challenged  the 
Mnses  to  a  contest  of  skill,  and  were  overcome  tsi 
changed  into  magpies.  Some  suppose  that  the  wis 
rious  Muses  took  their  name,  just  ss  Minena,  scarf- 
ing to  some  authorities,  assumed  that  of  the  pan 
Pallas  after  she  had  conquered  him.  (Omd,  Ma,K 
300.) 

Piiaua,  a  native  of  Tbeasaly,  father  of  the  Pierida 
who  challenged  the  Muses.    (Yid.  Pieridea,  II.) 

Pig  rum  Mass,  an  appellation  given  to  the  extras 
Northern  Ocean,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be  hi 
semi-congealed  or  sluggish  state.    (Ptia.,  4,  13- 
Taeit ,  Germ.,  46.) 
_  Pildmrvs.    Fad.  Picumnus. 

Pimplba,  a  small  town  of  Macedonia,  not  far  far 
Dium  and  Libetbrs,  where  Orpheus  waa  said  by  aw 
to  have  been  born.  (Strab.,  Evil.,  830.— dpata 
Mod.,  1,  S3,  et  Schol.  ad  lee.—Lyeophr.,  v.  273.) 

Prsneli  and  PotitTi,  two  distinguished  famila 
among  the  subjects  of  E vender,  at  the  time  when  Her- 
cules visited  Italy  on  his  return  from  Spain.  A  ae- 
rifies having  been  offered  to  the  hero  by  Evander,  u> 
Potitii  and  Pinarii  were  invited  to  assist  in  the  cere- 
monies and  share  the  entertainment.  It  happens! 
that  the  Potitii  attended  in  time,  and  the  entrails  wen 
served  up  to  them  ;  the  Pinarii,  arriving  after  toe  • 
trails  were  eaten,  came  in  for  the  rest  of  the  feast; 
hence  it  continued  a  rule,  as  long  aa  the  Pineries  Em- 
ily existed,  that  they  should  not  eat  of  the  entrtik 
The  Potitii,  instructed  by  Evander,  were  director!  d 
that  solemnity  for  many  ages,  until  the  soiems  office 
of  the  family  was  delegated  to  public  servants,  oa 
which  the  whole  race  of  the  Potitii  became  extinct 
This  desecration  of  the  rites  of  Hercules  wss  brought 
about,  it  ia  ssid,  by  the  censor  Appius  Clsndioa,  wis 
induced  the  Potitii  by  means  of  a  large  sum  of  monej 
to  teach  the  manner  of  performing  these  rites  to  the 
pnblic  slaves  mentioned  above.  (Lh.,  1,  7.— 
29 — Festus,  s.  v.  Pottthim.—Serv.  ad  jEn.,  8,  S69.) 

Pi  Hia  us,  a  river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  rising  a 
Mount  Amanus,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Iancn 
nesr  Issns.  The  Greek  end  Persian  armies  were  at 
first  drawn  np  on  opposite  banks  of  this  stream .-  Dari- 
us on  the  side  of  Issue,  Alexander  towards  Syria. 
The  modern  name  of  the  Pinarua  ia  the  Deft-tea. 
(French  Strtbo,  vol.  4,  pt.  2,  p.  384.) 

PinbIcos,  a  celebrated  lyric  poet  of  Thebes,  re 
Bosotia,  born,  according  to  Bockn,  in  the  spring  ol 
638  B.C.  (Olympiad  64.3),  and  who  died,  eccerdinf 
to  a  probable  statement,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  (Pea- 
dor,  est.  BfcM,  vol.  8,  p.  12.— Compare  Canto*.  Past 
Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  17,  who  mikes  his  birth-year  511 
B.C.)  He  wss,  therefore,  nearly  in  the  prime  of  life 
at  the  time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  snd  wbes 
the  battles  of  Thermopyks  sod  Salamia  were  fought 
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Hid  he  thus  belongs  to  that  period  Of  the  Greek  nation 
when  its  great  qualities  were  first  distinctly  unfolded, 
and  when  it  exhibited  an  energy  of  action  and  a  spirit 
of  enterprise  never  afterward  surpassed,  together  whh 
a  love  of  poetry,  art,  and  philosophy,  which  produced 
much  snd  promised  to  produce  more.    Hia  native 
place  waa  CynocephaUe,  a  village  in  the  territory  of 
Thebes,  and  the  family  of  the  poet  seems  to  hate  been 
skilled  in  music  :  since  we  learn  from  the  ancient  bi- 
ographies of  him,  that  hie  father  or  bis  uncle  was  a 
flute  player.    But  Pindar,  very  early  in  life,  soared  far 
beyond  the  sphere  of  a  dole-player  at  festivals,  or  even 
a  lyric  poet  of  merely  local  celebrity.  Although,  in  hia 
time,  the  voices  of  Pierian  bards,  and  of  epic  poets  of 
the  Hesiodean  school,  had  long  been  mule  in  Bcsotia, 
yet  there  was  still  much  love  for  music  and  poetry, 
which  had  taken  the  prevailing  form  of  lyric  and  cho- 
ral compositions.    That  these  arts  were  widely  culti- 
vated in  Beeolia'ia  proved  by  the  fact  that  two  females, 
Myitis  and  Corinna,  had  attained  celebrity  in  them 
during  the  youth  of  Pindar.    Both  were  competitors 
with  him  in  poetry.    Myitis  strove  with  the  bud  for  a 
prize  at  public  games;  and  although  Corinna  said, 
"  It  is  not  meet  that  the  clear-toned  My rtis,  a  woman 
born,  should  enter  the  Hats  with  Pindar,"  yet  she  is 
said  (perhaps  from  jealousy  of  Ms  rising  fame)  to  have 
often  contended  against  him  in  the  agones,  sod  five 
times  to  have  gained  the  victory.    {/Elian,  V.  H.,  13, 
84.)    Corinna  also  assisted  the  young  poet  with  her 
advice ;  and  it  is  related  of  her,  that  she  recommend- 
ed him  to  ornament  his  productions  with  mythical  nar- 
rations ;  but  that,  when  he  had  composed  a  hymn,  in 
the  first  six  verses  of  which  (still  extant)  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Theban  mythology  was  introduced,  she 
smiled  and  said,  "  We  should  sow  with  the  hand,  not 
with  the  whole  sack." — Pindar  placed  himself  under 
the  tuition  of -Lasus  of  Hermione,  a  distinguished  poet, 
iut  probably  belter  versed  in  the  theory  than  the  prac- 
tice of  poetry  and  music.    Since  Pindar  made  these 
arts  the  whole  business  of  his  life,  and  was  nothing  but 
a  poet  and  musician,  he  soon  extended  the  boundaries 
of  his  art  to  the  whole  Greek  nation,  and  composed 
poems  of  the  choral  lyric  kind  for  persons  in  all  parts  of 
Greece.    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  composed  a  song  of 
victory  in  honour  of a  Thessalian  youth  belonging  to  tbe 
family  of  the  Aleuade  (Py<A.  10,  composed  in  Olym- 
piad 69.3,  B  C.  60S).    We  find  him  employed  soon  af- 
terward for  the  Sicilian  rulers,  Hiero  of  Syracuse  and 
Theron  of  Agrigentum ;  for  Arcesilaus,  king  of  Cyrene, 
and  Amyntas,  iing  of  Macedonia,  as  well  aa  for  the 
free  cities  of  Greece.    He  made  no  distinction  ac- 
cording to  the  race  of  the  persons  whom  he  celebra- 
ted :  be  waa  honoured  and  loved  by  the  Ionian  states 
for  himself  s»  well  ss  for  his  art :  the  Athenians  msde 
him  their  public  guest  (ir/idfevof ) ;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Ceo*  employed  him  to  compose  a  processional  song 
(trpotroitov),  although  they  had  their  own  poets,  Si- 
monides and  Baechylides.    Pindar,  however,  was  not 
a  common  mercenary  poet,  always  ready  to  ting  the 
praises  of  him  whose  bresd  he  ate.    He  received,  in- 
deed, money  and  presents  for  his  poems,  according  to 
the  general  ossge  previously  introduced  by  Simoni- 
des  ;  yet  his  poems  are  the  genuine  expression  of  his 
thoughts  snd  feelings.    In  bis  praises  of  virtue  and 
rood   fortune,  the  colours  which  he  employs  are  not 
too  vivid :  nor  does  he  avoid  the  darker  shsdes  of  his 
subject  :  he  often  suggests  topics  of  consolation  for 
«ast  and  present  evil,  and  sometimes  warns  and  ex- 
,orts  to  avoid  future  calamity.   Thus  be  ventures  to 
ipeak  freely  to  the  powerful  Hiero,  whose  many  great 
nd  noble  qualities  were  alloyed  by  insatiable  cupid- 
ly  and   ambition,  which  his  courtiers  well  knew  how 
o  turn  to  a  bad  account;  and  he  addresses  himself  in 
le  same  manly  tone  to  Arcesilaus  IV.,  king  of  Cy- 
sne    whe  afterward  brought  on  the  ruin  of  his  dynas- 
r  by  hia  tyrannical  seventy.   Thus  lofty  and  dignified 


waa  the  position  which  Pindar  assumed  with  regard  to 
these  princes;  and,  in  accordance  with  this,  he  fre- 
quently proclaims,  that  frankness  and  sincerity  are  al- 
ways laudable.  But  his  intercourse  with  tbe  princes  of 
his  time  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  poetry.  We  do 
not  find  him,  like  Simonides,  the  daily  associate,  coun- 
sellor, and  friend  of  kings  and  statesmen ;  he  plays  no 
part  in  the  public  events  of  the  time,  either  as  a  poli- 
tician or  a  courtier.  Neither  was  his  name,  like  that  of 
Simonides,  distinguished  in  the  Persian  war :  partly  be- ' 
cause  his  fellow-citizens,  the  Thebsns,  were,  together 
with  half  of  the  Grecian  nation,  on  the  Persian  aide, 
while  the  spirit  of  independence  and  victory  was  with 
the  other  half.  Nevertheless,  the  lofty  character  of 
Pindar's  muse  rises  superior  to  these  unfavourable 
circumstances.  He  did  not,  indeed,  make  the  vain 
attempt  of  gaining  over  the  The  bans  to  the  cause  of 
Greece ;  but  he  sought  to  appetite  the  internal  dissen- 
sions which  threatened  to  destroy  Thebes  daring  the 
war,  by  admonishing  his  fellow-citizens  to  union  and 
concord  (Po/yi.,  4,  31,  6. — Frag,  ineert.,  128,  td. 
Bockh) ;  and,  after  the  war  waa  ended,  he  openly  pro- 
claims, in  odes  intended  for  the  -lEginetans  and  Athe- 
nians, his  admiration  of  the  heroism  of  the  victors.— 
Having  mentioned  nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the 
events  of  Pindar's  life,  and  hia  relations  to  his  eon- 
temporaries,  we  proceed  to  consider  him  more  closely 
ss  a  poet,  and  to  examine  the  character  and  form  of 
his  poetical  productions.  The  only  clasa  of  poems 
which  enable  us  to  judge  of  Pindar's  general  style  are 
tbe  imvtKia,  or  triumphal  odes.  Pindar,  indeed,  ex- 
celled in  all  the  known  varieties  of  choral  poetry ;  name- 
ly, hymns  to  the  gods,  pauna,  and  dithyrambs  appro- 
priate to  the  worship  of  particular  divinities,  odes  for 
processions  (itpoabdia),  songs  of  msidens  (irapdiveia), 
mimic  dancing  songs  (viropxv/taTa),  drinking  songs 
(OKoXta),  dirges  (■dpf/voi),  and  encomiastic  odes  to 
princes  (h/Ku/ua),  which  last  approached  most  nearly 
to  tbe  tormina.  The  poems  of  Pindar  in  these  vari- 
ous styles  were  nearly  as  renowned  among  the  ancients 
as  the  triumphal  odes,  which  is  proved  by  the  numer- 
ous quotations  of  them.  Horace,  too,  in  enumerating 
the  different  styles  of  Pindar's  poetry,  puts  the  dithy- 
ramb first,  then  the  hymns,  and  afterward  the  epinikia 
and  the  dirges.  Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been 
some  decided  superiority  in  tbe  epinikia,  which  caused 
them  to  be  more  frequently  transcribed  in  the  later 
period  of  antiquity,  and  thus  rescued  them  from  per- 
ishing with  the  rest  of  the  Greek  lyric  poetry.  At 
sny  rate,  these  odes,  from  the  vast  variety  of  their  sub- 
jects and  style,  and  their  refined  and  elaborate  struc- 
ture, some  approaching  to  hymns  and  paeans,  others 
to  scolia  and  hypo rc hemes,  serve  to  indemnify  us  for 
the  loss  of  tbe  other  sorts  of  lyric  poetry.  We  will 
now  explain,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  occasion  of  an 
epinikian  ode,  and  the  mode  of  its  execution.  A  vic- 
tory has  been  gained  in  a  contest  at  a  festival,  partic- 
ularly at  one  of  the  four  great  games  most  prized  by 
the  Greeks.  Such  a  victory  as  this,  which  shed  a 
lustre  not  only  on  tbe  victor  himself,  but  on  his  fami- 
ly, and  even  on  hia  native  city,  demanded  a  solemn 
celebration.  This  celebration  might  be  performed  by 
tbe  victor's  friends  on  the  spot  where  the  prize  waa 
obtained ;  as,  for  example,  at  Olympia,  when,  in  the 
evening,  after  the  termination  of  the  contests,  by  the 
light  of  the  moon,  the  whole  sanctuary  resounded 
with  joyful  songs  after  the  manner  of  encomia  ;  or  it 
might  be  deferred  till  after  the  victor's  solemn  return 
to  his  native  city,  where  it  waa  sometimes  repeated  in 
following  years,  in  commemoration  of  hia  success.  A 
celebration  of  this  kind  always  had  a  religious  character ; 
it  often  began  with  a  procession  to  an  altar  or  tem- 
ple, in  the  place  where  the  games  bad  been  held,  or  in 
tbe  native  city  of  the  conqueror ;  a  sacrifice,  followed 
by  a  banquet,  was  then  offered  at  the  temple,  or  in  the 
house  of  the  victor ;  and  the  whole  solemnity  coocla> 
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.  ded  with  the  merry  and  boisterous  revel  called  by  the 
Greeks  ku/io( .  At  this  sacred  and,  at  the  same  time, 
joyous  solemnity  (a  mingled  character  frequent  among 
the  Greeks),  appeared  the  chorus,  trained  by  the  poet 
•r  some  other  skilled  person,  for  the  purpose  of  reci- 
ting the  triumphal  hymn,  which  was  considered  the 
fairest  omsment  of  the  festival.  It  waa  daring  either 
the  procession  or  the  banquet  that  the  hymn  was  reci- 
ted, aa  it  waa  not  properly  a  religious  hymn,  which 
could  be  combined  with  the  sacrifice.  The  form  of 
the  poem  must,  to  a  certain  extent,  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  occasion  on  which  it  was  to  be  recited. 
From  expressions  which  occur  in  several  epinikian 
odes,  it  is  probable  that  all  odes  consisting  of  strophes 
without  epodes  were  sung  during  a  procession  to  a 
temple  or  to  the  house  of  the  victor ;  although  there 
are  others  which  contain  expressions  denoting  move- 
ment, and  which  yet  have  epodes.  It  is  possible  that 
the  epodes  in  the  latter  odee  may  have  been  sung  at 
certain  intervals  when  the  procession  waa  not  ad- 
vancing ;  for  an  epode,  according  to  the  statements  of 
the  ancients,  always  required  that  the  chorus  should  be 
at  rest  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  odea  of 
Pindar  were  sung  at  the  Comus,  at  the  jovial  termi- 
nation of  the  feast :  and  hence  Pindar  himself  more 
frequently  names  his  odes  from  the  Comas  than  from 
the  victory.  The  occasion  of  the  epinikian  ode— a 
victory  in  the  sacred  games — and  its)  end — the  enno- 
bling of  a  solemnity  connected  with  the  worship  of  the 
gods — required  that  it  should  be  composed  in  *  lofty 
and  dignified  style.  But,  on  the  other  band,  the  bois- 
terous mirth  of  the  feaat  did  not  admit  the  severity  of 
the  antique  poetic  atyle,  like  that  of  the  hymns  and 
names ;  it  demanded  a  frse  and  lively  expression  of 
feeling,  in  harmony  with  the  occasion  of  the  festival, 
and  suggesting  the  noblest  ideas  connected  with  the 
victor.  Pindar,  however,  gives  no  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  victory,  as  this  would  have  been  only  a 
repetition  of  the  spectacle  which  had  already  been  be- 
held with  enthusiasm  by  the  assembled  Greeks ;  nay, 
he  often  bestows  only  a  few  words  on  the  victory,  re- 
cording its  place,  and  the  sort  of  contest  in  which  it 
waa  won.  On  the  other  band,  we  often  find  a  precise 
enumeration  of  all  the  victories,  not  only  of  the  actual 
victor,  but  of  his  entire  family :  this  must  evidently 
have  been  required  of  the  poet.  Nevertheless,  be  doea 
not  (aa  many  writers  have  supposed)  treat  the  victory 
aa  a  merely  secondary  object ;  which  he  despatches 
quickly,  in  order  to  pass  on  to  objects  of  greater  inter- 
eat.  The  victory,  in  truth,  is  always  the  point  upon 
"which  the  whole  of  the  ode  turns ;  only  be  regard*  it, 
not  simply  aa  an  incident,  but  aa  connected  with  the 
whole  life  of  the  victor.  Pindar  establishes  this  con- 
nexion by  forming  a  high  conception  of  the  fortune* 
and  character  of  the  victor,  and  by  representing  the 
victory  as  the  result  of  them.  And  aa  the  Greeks 
were  leas  accustomed  to  consider  a  man  in  his  indi- 
vidual capacity  than  as  a  member  of  bia  state  and  bis 
family,  so  Pindar  considers  the  renown  of  the  tic  tor 
in  connexion  with  the  past  and  the  present  condition 
of  the  race  and  state  to  which  he  belongs.  Even, 
however,  when  the  skill  of  the  victor  is  put  in  the  ion- 
ground,  Pindar,  in  general,  does  not  content  himself 
with  celebrating  this  bodily  prowess  alone,  but  be  usu- 
ally adda  some  moral  virtue  which  the  victor  has 
shown,  or  which  he  recommends  and  extols.  This 
virtue  is  sometimes*  moderation,  sometimes  wisdom, 
sometimes  filial  love,  sometime*  piety  to  the  gods. 
The  latter  is  frequently  represented  as  the  main  cause 
of  the  victory  ;  the  victor  having  thereby  obtained  toe 
protection  of  the  deities  who  preside  over  gymnastic 
contests,  as  Mercury  or  the  Dioscuri.  —  Whatever 
might  be  the  theme  of  one  of  Pindar's  epinikian  odes, 
it  would  naturally  not  be  developed  with  the  systemat- 
ic completeness  of  a  philosophical  treatise.  Pindar, 
however,  has  undoubtedly  much  of  that  sententious 
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wisdom.  Which  began  to  show  itself  among  the  Greek, 
at  the  time  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  which  formed 
an  important  element  of  elegiac  and  choral  lync  pot- 
try  before  the  time  of  Pindar.— The  other  element 
of  hie  poetry,  bis  mythical  nanatirea,  occupies  how- 
ever, far  more  apace  in  moat  of  his  ode*.  That  these 
are  not  mare  digressions  for  the  take  of  ornament  bai 
been  fully  proved  by  modem  commentators— The 
admixture  of  apophthegnaatic  maxims  and  typical  ntr 
retires  would  alone  render  it  difficult  to  follow  tat 
thread  of  Pindar's  meaning ;  but,  in  addition  to  thia 
cause  of  obscurity,  the  entire  plan  of  his  poetry  ii  k 
intricate,  that  a  modern  reader  often  faila  to  under- 
stand  the  connexion  of  the  parte,  even  where  be  thiol! 
he  has  found  •  clew.    Pindar  begins  an  ede  foil  of 
the  lofty  conception  which  he  baa  formed  of  the  glori- 
ous destiny  of  the  victor;  and  be  teems,  at  it  wen, 
carried  away  by  the  flood  of  images  which  this  con- 
ception pours  forth.    He  doea  not  attempt  to  unreal 
directly  the  general  idea,  but  follows  the  ttrtia  of 
thought  which  it  suggests  into  its  details,  though 
without  losing  sight  oftheir  reference  to  the  main  ob- 
ject.   Accordingly,  when  be  has  pnrsoed  a  train  of 
thought,  either  in  an  apophthegm  sue  or  mythical  form, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  be  breaks  off.  before  he  baa  goat 
far  enough  to  make  the  application  to  the  victor  into. 
ciently  clear;  he  then  takes  up  another  thread,  which 
ia,  perhaps,  soon  dropped  for  a  fresh  one ;  and  at  tot 
end  of  the  ode  he  gathers  up  all  these  different  thread*, 
and  weaves  them  together  into  one  web,  in  which  the 
general  idea  predominates.    By  reserving  the  eiDsv 
nations  of  his  allusions  until  the  end,  Pindar  con- 
trives that  his  odes  should  consist  of  parts  which  tu 
net  toropieU  or  intelligible  in  themselves ;  and  thai 
the  curiosity  of  the  leader  is  kept  on  the  attack 
throughout  the  entire  ode. — The  character  unci  of 
Pindar's  poetry,  which  have  ins*  been  explained,  uj 
be  discovered  in  all  his  epinikian  odea.   Their  agree- 
ment, however,  in  thia  respect,  is  quite  comma* 
with  the  extraordinary  variety  of  style  and  eiurenw 
which  belongs  to  this  class  of  poems.    Every  epwfc 
ian  ode  of  Pindar  has  its  peculiar  tone,  depends) 
noon  the  course  of  the  ideas  and  the  cotawomi 
choice  of  the  expressions.    The  principal  difference) 
are  connected  with  the  choice  of  the  rhythms,  which 
again  ia  regulated  by  the  ronaical  style.  Accoidua 
te  the  last  distinction,  the  epinikia  of  Pindar  an  a 
three  aorta,  Doric,  -<Eolic,  and  Lydian ;  which  can  at 
easily  distinguished,  although  each  admits  of  inns- 
marable  varieties.   In  respect  of  metre,  every  ode  s! 
Pindar  baa  an  individual  character,  no  two  odea  boag 
of  the  aame  metrical  structure.    In  the  Doric  ode  tat 
aarae  metrical  forms  occur  aa  those  which  prevailed  a 
the  choral  lyric  poetry  of  Stawicborus,  namely,  <r» 
tonw  of  dactyls  and  trochaic  dinodiesy  which  net 
nearly  approach  the  ataUlineaw  of  the  hexameter.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  severe  dignity  pervade*  these  odea;  ds 
mythical  narratioas  are  developed:  with  greater  Mnen, 
and  the  idea*  are  limited  te  the  subject,  and  are  fret 
from  pamonel  feeling ;  in  abort,  than  general  charac- 
ter ia  that  of  calmoeaa  and- elevation.    The  nngoap 
ia  epic,  with  a  slight  Doric  tinge,  which  adds  to  us 
brilliancy  and  dignity.  The  rhythm*  of  the  j£ouc  oiu 
resemble  those  of  the  Lesbian  poetry,  in  which  light 
dactylic,  trochaic,  or  logaaadic  metres  prevailed:  thee 
rhythm*,  however,  when  applied  to  choral  lyric  poetry, 
wore  rendered  fax  mom  various,  and  thua  often  ac- 
quired a  character  of  greater  vol  ability  and  livelinaaa. 
The  iEolic  odes,  from  the  rapidity  and  variety  of  their 
movement,  have  a  lee*  uniform  character  than  the  Do- 
ric odea ;  for  eutopic,  the  fleet  Olympic,  with  its  joy- 
ous and  glowing  images,  ia  wary  different  from  tbt 
second,  in  whisk  a  lofty  melancholy  is  expressed, 
and  from  the  ninth,  which  bee  an  air  of  proud  and 
complacent  self-reliance.    The-  language  of  the  -Ba- 
lk epinikia  is  also  bolder,  mate  difficult  in  its  svn- 
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tax,  and  marked  by  rarer  dialectic  forma.  Lastly, 
there  are  the  Lydian  odea,  the  number  of  which  ia 
inconsiderable:  their  metre  ia  mostly  trochaic,  and 
of  a  particularly  soft  character,  agreeing  with  the 
lone  of  the  poetry.    Pindar  appears  to  have  preferred 
the  Lydian  rhythms  for  odea  which  were  destined  to 
be  sang  during  a  procession  to  a  temple  or  at  the  al- 
tar, and  in  which  the  favour  of  the  deity  was  implored 
in  an  humble  spirit.    (Mullcr,  Or.  Lit.,  p.  216,  *eqq.) 
— The  scholar  cornea  to  the  atudy  of  Pindar,  as  to  that 
of  one  whom  fable  and  history,  poetry  and  criticism, 
have  alike  delighted  to  honour.  The  writers  of  Greece 
speak  of  hfm  as  the  man  whose  birth  was  celebrated 
by  the  tonga  and  dances  of  the  deities  themselves,  in 
joyous  anticipation  of  those  immortal  hymns  which  he 
was  to  frame  in  their  praise ;  to  whom  in  after  life 
the  God  of  Poetry  himself  devoted  a  share  of  the  of- 
ferings brought  to  his  shrine,  and  conceded  a  chair  of 
honour  in  his  moat  favoured  temple.    These  were  in- 
deed fables,  but  fable*  that  evinced  the  truth :  the 
reputation  which  they  testified  went  on  increasing  in 
magnitude  and  aplendour.    The  glory  of  succeeding 
poets,  the  severity  Of  the  most  refined  criticism,  the 
spread  of  aeeptic  philosophy  no  way  impaired  it ;  it 
was  not  obscured  by  the  literary  darkness  of  his  coun- 
try ;  it  waa  not  overpowered  by  the  literary  brightness 
of  rival  states.    The  fastidious  Athenian  waa  proud  of 
the  compliment  paid  to  his  city  by  a  Boeotian ;  the  el- 
egant Rhodian  inscribed  his  verses  in  letters  of  gold 
within  the  temple  of  his  guardian  deity ;  and,  in  a  la- 
ter age,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  "  bade  spare  the 
house  of  Pindarus,"  when  Thebes  fell  in  fuina  beneath 
his  hand.    Pindar  has  not  Improperly  been  called  the 
Sacerdotal  Poet  of  Greece ;  and  that  he  mutt  have 
been  of  high  consideration  With  the  priesthood  will  be 
easily  believed.    He  stood  forth  the  champion  of  the 
"  graceful  religion  of  Greece  j"  and  he  seems  to  have 
laboured,  on  the  one  hand,  to  defend  it  from  the  sneers 
and  profaneness  of  the  philosophers  ;  and,  on  the  oth- 
er, to  spiritualize  It,  and  to  prevent  its  degenerating 
into  the  mere  image- worship  of  the  vulgar.    His  dei- 
ties, therefore,  are  neither  like  those  of  Homer,  nor 
the  insulted  Olympians  of  JSsehylus ;  they  come  in 
visions  of  the  night ;  (hey  stsnd  In  a  moment  before 
the  eyes  of  die  mortal  who  prays  to  them,  and  whom 
they  deign  to  favour ;  they  see  and  hear  all  things ; 
tbey  flit  in  an  instant  from  land  to  land,  and  the  ele- 
ments) yield,  and  are  innoxuout  to  their  impassible 
forms.    But  these  forms  are  not  minutely  described  ; 
the  fables  respecting  them  are  rejected  m  the  whole 
a*  nntrne,  or  better  versions  of  them  are  given.  With 
Pindar  the  deity  is  not  the  capricious,  jealous  being, 
whose  evil  eye  (be  fortunate  man  has  reason  to  trem- 
ble at  ;  but  just,  benignant,  the  author  and  wiae  ruler 
of  all  things;  whom  it  is  dreadful  to  Slander,  and  with 
whom  it  it  idle  to  contend  :  he  moulds  everything  to 
his  will  ;  he  bows  the  spirit  of  the  high-minded,  and 
crowns  with  glory  the  moderate  and  humble  ;  he  is  the 
guardian  of  princes,  and  if  he  deign  not  to  be  a  guide, 
to  the  ruler  of  the  city,  it  it  hard  indeed  to  restore  the 
people  to  order  and  peace.    Nor  ia  this  all.  Pindar 
is  not  merely  a  devout,  but  he  it  also  an  eminently 
moral  poet.  Plato  observes  of  him,  In  the  Menon,  that 
he  maintained  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  and  he  lays 
{own,  with  remarkable  distinctness,  the  doctrine  of* 
future   Happiness  or  misery.    On  principles  such  ss 
Jiese,  it  is  no  wonder  that  Pindar's  poetry  should 
i bound  who  maxims  of  the  highest  morality  m  every 
>art  ;  not  a  page,  indeed,  is  without  them.  They 
tore  id  a  colour  over  the  whole,  of  which  no  idea  can 
,e  jriven  by  a  few  extracts.    (Quarterly  Review,  No. 
H},  p-  410,  teqf.y— We  have  remaining,  at  the  present 
lav-,  forty-five  of  the  Epinikia,  or  triumphal  odea  of 
»indaur,  together  with  some  few  fragments  of  hia  ether 
fodnctiom    The  Epinikia  are  divided  into  four  class- 
0  ax  kinds,  and  derive  their  names  respectively  from 


the  foot  great  games  of  Greece.  Thus  we  have,  1st, 
Olympic  Ode*,  to  the  number  of  fourteen  ;  3d,  Pyth- 
ian, to  the  number  of  twelve ;  9d,  Nejnean,  eleven 
m  number ;  and,  4th,  Isthmian,  amounting  to  eight 
This  division,  however,  is  not  that  of  the  poet  himself ; 
we  owe  it  to  the  grammarian  Aristophanes  of  Byzan- 
tium. This  individual  selected  out  of  the  general  col- 
lection of  Epinikia  a  certain  number  Of  pieces  that  had 
reference,  more  or  less,  to  victories  gained  at  the  sev- 
eral games  of  Greece.  It  did  not  suffice,  in  the  eyes 
of  tbis  critic,  that  an  ode  should  celebrate  some  victory 
gained  in  these  assemblies  in  order  to  be  judged  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  bis  selection  ;  for  there  are  fragment* 
remaining  of  the  poems  of  Pindar  which  hate  direct 
allusion  to  such  subjects,  and  yet  were  excluded  by 
Aristophanes.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find,  in  the  se- 
lection made  by  him,  one  ode,  having  no  reference  to 
any  particular  victory,  namely,  the  second  Pythian ;  at 
well  at  some  others,  which,  though  they  celebrate 
deeds  of  martial  prowess,  contain  no  mention  whatever 
of  those  peculiar  exploits,  of  which  the  four  great  na- 
tional celebrations  of  the  Hellenic  race  were  respect- 
ively the  theatres. — Hermann  has  shown,  that  the  oa- 
sis of  Pindar's  diction  is  epic,  hut  that  he  employs 
Doric  forms  ts  often  tt  they  appear  more  expressive, 
or  are  better  adapted  to  the  metre  which  he  employ*. 
Sometimes  he  give*  the  preference  to  MoWt  form*, 
which  was  his  native  dialect.  Hermann  also  remarks, 
that  the  verses  of  Pindar  abound  in  kiatu$,  without 
there  being  any  appearance  of  his  having  used  the  di- 

Smme,  which  in  hia  days  had  partially  disappeared 
m  the  jfiohe  dialect,  and  which  Alearas  and  Sappho 
had  only  occasionally  employed.  After  the  example 
of  the  ancient  poets,  he  make*  the  vowel  long  which 
is  followed  by  a  Brute  and  liquid.  Tbe  remark  of  Her- 
mann respecting  the  mixture  of  dialects  in  Pindar  hat 
been  acquiesced  in  by  Bockh,  who  observes,  that  tbe 
copyists  have  frequently  removed  the  Dorictsms  from 
the  Olympic  Odes,  while  (hey  have  been  preserved 
more  carefully  in  the)  other  Works  of  (he  poet — The 
best  edition  of  Pindar  is  thai  of  Bockb,  Zitfw.,  1811-**, 
3  vet*.  4to.  Tbe  text  ia  corrected  by  the  aid  of  thir- 
ty-seven MS8.  Previous  (o  (he  appearance  of  tin* 
edition,  that  of  Heyne  was  regarded  as  (be  beat 
Heyne'e  work  appeared  hi  1779,  OStHng ,  3  vol*.  8v«. 
A  second  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1798,  SSt- 
ting.,  8  vets.  8vo,  containing  Hermann's  commentary 
on  tbe  metres  of  Pindar.  The  third  edition  appeared, 
after  Heyne's  death,  in  1817,  under  the  supervision  or 
Schsmfer.  An  excellent  school  and  college  edition, 
by  L.  Dissen,  based  on  that  ef  Bockh,  forms j>*rt  of 
Jacobs'*  and  Rest's  "  BiMiotheca  Grate*,"  Goth,  tt 
BrfitnU.,  I8S0,  Bvo.  (SeWH,  Such.  Of.  Lit.,  vol. 
I,  p.  196,  ttqq.—M.      Vol  8,  p.  898.) 

PiNDiifTBSvt,  •  city  of  Cilreia,  belonging  to  (he 
Elauthero-Cilices.  It  was  situated  en  t  height  of 
great  elevation  arid  rtrenj  "~ 


g8f,  forming  part  of1  the  range 
j*  it  after  a  siege  of  87  day*. 


and  compelled  the  Tibareni,  a  neighbouring  tribe,  to 
submit  likewise.  Tbe  modem  Behetni  ia  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  (Cie.,  Bp.  *d  Fam.,  16,  4. — Id., 
Bp.  ad  Alt..  5,  SO.) 

Pimtrs,  I.  a  name  applied  by  the-  Greeks  to  the 
elevated  chain  whieh  Separates  Thesmly  from  Epirus, 
and  the  waters  railing  into  the  Ionian  Sea  and  Ambre- 
cian  Gulf,  from  those  streams  which  discharge  them- 
selves into  tbe  ASgean.  Towards  the  north  it  joined 
the  great  Illyrian  and  Macedonian  ridges  of  Bora  and 
Seenns,  while  to  the  south  it  was  connected  with  the 
ramifications  of  (Eta,  and  the  AStohan  and  Acanaar- 
an  meoMants.  (HerMnttu,  7,  199.— Strako,  48*>  — 
find.,  Pytk.,  9,  Vt.—Tirgil,  Eclog.,  10,  11.— Otkt, 
Mctamorph.,  8,  334  —  Cfdmer't  Ancient  Srtete\ 
vol.  1,  p.  883.)—  H.  A  town  and  river  ef  Don*  ft 
Greece.  The  river  flowed  into  the  Cephitsnt  *l 
Like*,  *  Phoolan*  town.   According  to  Strabo,  the* 
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earlier  dim  of  the  town  wu  Acrypbaa.  (Sirabo, 
«7.) 

Pik.*um,  •  email  fortress  of  Corintbie,  on  the  Sinus 
Corinthiacus,  and  not  fat  from  the  promontory  of  01- 
miffi.  It  wu  taken  on  one  occasion  by  Agesilaua. 
(Xm.,  Hut.  Gr.,  4, 5, 6.— Id.,  Fit.  Age* ,  2,  18.)  Wo 
most  not  confound  this  place  with  the  Corinthian  har- 
bour of  Piraeus,  on  the  Sinus  Saronicus,  near  the  con- 
fines of  Argolis.  {Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  34.) 

Piatt's  (Utipcuoc),  or  PmjEsca  (Meipauvc),  a  cel- 
ebrated and  capacious  harbour  of  Athens,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  it,  but  joined  to  it  by  long  vxdU,  called 
ftOKpu  rtixn-  The  southern  wall  waa  built  by  The- 
miatoclea,  and  waa  36  stadia  long  and  40  cubits  high ; 
this  height  was  but  half  of  what  Themistocles  design- 
ed. The  northern  was  built  by  Pericles  ;  its  height 
the  same  as  the  former,  its  length  40  stadia.  Both  of 
these  walla  were  sufficiently  broad  on  the  top  to  admit 
of  two  wagons  passing  each  other.  The  stones  were 
of  an  enormous  size,  joined  together  without  any  ce- 
ment, but  with  clamps  of  iron  and  lead,  which,  with 
their  own  weight,  easily  sufficed  to  unite  walls  aven 
of  so  great  a  height  as  40  cubits  (60  feet).  Upon  both 
of  the  wslb  a  great  number  of  turrets  were  erected, 
which  were  turned  into  dwelling-houses  when  the 
Athenians  became  so  numerous  that  the  city  was  not 
large  enough  to  contain  them.  The  wall  which  en- 
compassed the  Munycbia,  and  joined  it  to  the  Piraeue, 
waa  60  stadia,  and  the  exterior  wall  on  the  other  aide 
of  the  city  was  43  stadia,  in  length.  Athens  had  three 
harbours,  of  which  the  Pirajus  was  by  far  the  largest. 
East  of  it  was  the  second  one,  called  Munychia ;  and, 
still  farther  east,  the  third,  called  Phaleros,  the  least 
frequented  of  the  three.  The  entrance  of  the  Pirsnis 
was  narrow,  being  contracted  by  two  projecting  prom- 
ontories. Within,  however,  it  wss  very  capacious, 
and  contained  three  large  basins  or  ports,  nsmed  Can- 
tbarua,  Apbrodisus,  and  Zea.  The  first  was  called  af- 
ter an  ancient  hero,  the  second  after  Venus,  the  third 
from  the  term  feo,  signifying  bread-corn.  The  Piraeus 
is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  containing  300  ships. 
The  walls  which  joined  it  to  Athena,  with  all  its  for- 
tifications, were  totally  demolished  when  Lysander  put 
an  end  to  the  Peloponneaian  war  by  the  redaction  of 
Attica.  They  were  rebuilt  by  Oonon  with  the  money 
supplied  by  the  Persian  commander  Pharnabazus,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Lacedemonians,  in  the  battle  off  the 
Arginuss  Insula.  In  after  days  the  Piragua  suffered 
greatly  from  Sylla,  who  demolished  the  walls,  and  set 
fire  to  the  armory  and  arsenals.    It  must  not  be  ima- 

fined,  however,  that  the  Piraeus  wss  a  mere  harbour, 
t  waa,  in  fact,  a  city  of  itself,  abounding  with  temples, 
porticoes,  and  other  magnificent  abucturea.  Strabo 
compares  the  maritime  part  of  Athens  to  the  city  of 
the  Rhodians,  since  it  wss  thickly  inhabited,  and  en- 
closed with  a  wall,  comprehending  within  its  circuit 
the  Piraeus  and  the  other  porta.  Little,  however,  re- 
mains of  the  former  splendour  of  the  Pirasus.  Ac- 
cording to  Hobhouse,  nothing  now  is  left  to  lead  one 
to  suppose  that  it  waa  ever  a  Targe  and  flourishing  port. 
(Journey,  vol.  1,  p.  299.)  The  ancient  Zea  ia  a  marsh, 
and  Cantharua  of  but  little  depth.  The  deepest  wa- 
ter is  at  the  mouth  of  the  ancient  Aphrodieua.  He 
adds,  that  the  ships  of  the  ancients  must  hsve  been  ex- 
tremely small,  if  300  could  be  contained  within  the 
Pinrus,  since  he  saw  an  Hydriote  merchant- vesael,  of 
about  200  tons,  at  anchor  in  the  port,  which  appeared 
too  Urge  for  the  station,  and  an  English  sloop  of  war 
was  warned  that  she  would  run  sground  if  she  attempt- 
ed to  enter,  and  was  therefore  compelled  to  anchor  in 
•the  straits  between  Salamis  and  the  port  once  called 
Phoron.  The  Piraeus  is  now  called  Draco  by  the 
Greeks,  bat  by  the  Franks  Porto  Leone,  from  the  fig- 
ure of  a  atone  lion  with  which  it  was  ancietitly  adorn- 
•sad,  and  which  was  carried  away  by  the  Venetians. 


1.  Athemtm  import*  ami  Export,. 

The  commodities  which  Attica  did  not  produce  with- 
in her  own  territory,  were  obtained  by  foreign  coo 
oierce.  and,  unleas  the  importation  was  "prevented  bj 
some  eztrsordinsry  obstscle,  such,  for  example,  u  wu, 
there  could  be  no  danger  of  s  scarcity,  even  in  tat 
case  of  a  failure  of  the  crops,  because  it  consumed  the 
surplus  produce  of  other  countries.   (Xen.,  Rtyti 
Alk.,  2,  6.)   Although  not  sn  island,  yet  it  possessed 
all  the  advantagea  of  inaular  position,  that  ia,  excellent 
harbours  conveniently  situated,  in  which  it  received 
supplies  during  all  winda ;  in  addition  to  which,  il  hid  | 
sufficient  facilities  for  inlsnd  traffic  :  the  intercourse 
with  other  countries  waa  promoted  by  the  purity  of  the 
coin,  aa  the  merchant,  not  being  obliged  to  take  a  re- 
turn freight,  had  the  option  of  carrying  out  bullion,  al- 
though Athens  abounded  in  commodities  which  would 
meet  with  a  ready  sale.    (Xen.,  de  Vol.,  1, 7.)  If 
a  stagnstion  in  trade  was  not  produced  bj  war  or  pi-  1 
racy,  all  the  products  of  foreign  countries  came  la 
Athens  ;  and  articles  which  in  other  places  could  hard- 
ly be  obtained  single,  were  collected  together  at  the 
Piraeus.    (Thucyd.,  3,  38.— Jeoer.,  Pancg.,  p.  34,  at 
Hall.)    Besides  the  corn,  the  costly  wines,  iron,  bru. 
and  other  objects  of  commerce,  which  came  from  il 
the  regions  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  imported  froa 
the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea  slaves,  timber  for  ship- 
building, salt  fish,  honey,  wax,  tar,  wool,  rigging, 
leather,  goatskins,  dec. ;  from  Bysantiam.  Tbnce, 
and  Macedonia,  timber,  slaves,  and  salt  fish:  ibn, 
slaves  from  Theses ly,  whither  they  came  from  the  in- 
terior ;  and  carpets  snd  fine  wool  from  Pkrrgii  and 
Miletus.    "  All  the  finest  products,"  says  Xenopton, 
"  of  Sicily,  of  Italy,  Cyprus,  Lydia,  the  Pontes,  ltd 
the  Peloponnesus,  Athens,  by  her  empire  of  the  an,  a 
sble  to  collect  into  one  spot."    (Repub.  Atk ,  2.  T.| 
To  this  far-extended  intercourse  the  same  author  at- 
tributes the  mixture  of  all  dialects  which  prevailed  n 
Athens,  snd  the  admission  of  barbarous  words  inn  1st 
language  of  ordinary  life.    On  the  other  hand,  Ather* 
conveyed  to  different  regions  the  products  of  her  on 
soil  and  labour;  in  addition  to  which,  the  Admin 
merchant  trafficked  in  commodities  which  they  collect- 
ed in  other  countries.    Thus,  they  took  up  wine  rraa 
the  islands  and  shores  of  the  ^Egean  Ses,  at  Perot- 
thus,  Cos,  Thasos,  and  elsewhere,  and  transported  it 
to  the  Euxine.    (Demottk.  tn  Lacrit.,  p.  93S.)  TV 
trade  in  books  alone  appears  to  hsve  msde  but  amdl 
sdvancea  in  Greece,  a  branch  of  industry  which  «* 
more  widely  extended  in  the  Roman  Empire  after  the 
reign  of  Augustus.    There  wss,  it  is  true,  a  book- 
market  (ret  pitM)  at  Athena  (Jul.  PolL.  9, 47),  and 
books  were  exported  to  the  Euxine  and  to  Thrace 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  7,  6,  14),  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  books  meant  were  merely  blank  volumes. 
The  trade  in  manuscripts  waa  in  the  time  of  Plato  n 
little  common,  that  Hermodorus,  who  sold  the  booki 
of  this  writer  in  Sicily,  gave  occasion  to  s  proverb, 
"  Hermodorus  carries  ou  trade  with  writings."  (C*. 
Ep.  ad  Alt.,  13,  21.— Stud., «.  e.  Xoyoieir  'Epuoiu- 
ooc  iftiropeierat.)    At  a  subsequent  period,  while  Ze 
no  the  Stoic  was  still  a  youth,  dealers  in  msnoscripti 
are  mentioned  aa  having  been  at  Athena.  (Dwf- 
Laert.  ,in  Fit . )    The  merchant- vessels  appear  to  haw 
been  of  considerable  size ;  not  to  quote  sn  extraordi- 
nary instance,  we  find  in  Demosthenes  (in  Psora.) 
a  veasel  of  this  kind,  which,  besides  the  cargo,  las 
slaves,  and  the  ship's  crew,  carried  300  free  inhabi- 
tants.   (Bbckh,  Public  Economy  of  Alhcnt,  vol.  1,  p. 
66,  icqq..  Eng.  trawl.) 

3.  Credit  System  of  the  Athenian*. 

The  advocates  for  a  credit  system  at  the  present 
day  will  be  agreeably  surprised  to  find  one  folly  estab- 
lished among  the  Athenians,  and  deemed  bv  that  in- 
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telbgent  people  essential  to  commercial  operations. 
The  system  of  bonking  pursued  at  Athens  save  occa- 
sion  to  a  new  kind  of  money,  constructed  upon  the 
credit  of  individuals  or  of  companies,  and  acting  as  a 
substitute  for  the  legal  currency.    In  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes (vol.  2,  p.  1236,  ed.  Reuke),  and  even  at 
an  earlier  period,  bankers  appear  to  have  been  numer- 
ous, not  only  in  Piraus,  but  also  in  toe  upper  city ; 
and  it  was  principally  by  their  means  that  capital, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  unemployed,  was 
distributed  and  made  productive.    Athenian  bankers 
were,  in  many  instances,  manufacturers  or  specula- 
tors in  land,  conducting  the  different  branches  of  their 
business  by  means  of  partners  or  confidential  servants, 
and  acquiring  a  sufficient  profit  to  remunerate  them- 
selves, and  to  pay  a  small  rate  of  interest  for  the  cap- 
ital intrusted  to  them.    But  this  was  not  the  only  ben- 
efit they  imparled  to  the  operations  of  commerce. 
Their  legers  were  books  of  transfer,  and  the  entries 
made  in  them,  although  they  cannot  properly  be  caUed 
a  part  of  the  circulation,  acted  in  all  other  reapecta  as 
bills  of  exchange.    In  this  particular  their  banks  bore 
a  strong  resemblance  to  modern  banks  of  deposite  A 
depositor  desired  his  banker  to  transfer  to  some  other 
name  a  portion  of  the  credit  assigned  to  him  in  the 
books  of  the  bank  (Denoetk  .,  wpdc  KoAiiir.— -vol.  S,  p. 
1336,  ed.  Reuke) ;  and  by  this  method,  aided,  es  it 
probably  was,  by  a  general  understanding  among  the 
bankers  (or,  in  the  modern  phrase,  a  clearing  bouse), 
credit  waa  easily  and  constantly  converted  into  money 
in  ancient  Athena.    "  If  you  do  not  know,"  saya  De- 
mosthenes, "  that  credit  ie  the  readiest  capital  for  ac- 
airing  wealth,  you  know  positively  nothing."  (EI 
I  roAre  iyvorif ,  Art  treerir  afopfiq  ruv  itaouv  Itrri 
utyiarri  irpoc  zmftartaftiv,  k&v  iv  ayvobtitiac. — vol 
3,  p.  958,  ed.  Reuke.)   The  spirit  of  refinement  may 
be  traced  one  step  farther.    Orders  were  certainly  is- 
sued by  the  government  in  anticipation  of  future  re- 
ceipt*, and  may  fairly  be  considered  as  having  had  the 
force  and  operation  of  exchequer  bills.    Tbey  were 
known  by  the  name  of  ivofioXtrrf/iaTa.    We  learn, 
for  instance,  from  toe  inscription  of  the  Ckoisenl  mar- 
ble (Bickk,  Corp.  Inteript.,  vol.  I,  p.  319),  written 
near  the  close  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  that  bills  of 
this  description  were  drawn  at  that  time  by  the  gov- 
ernment at  Athens  on  the  receiver-general  at  Samoa, 
and  made  payable,  in  one  instance,  to  the  paymaster 
at  Athens ;  in  another,  to  the  general  of  division  at 
Samoa.    These  bills  were  doubtless  employed  as  mon- 
ey, on  the  credit  of  the  in-coming  taxes,  and  entered 
probably,  together  with  others  of  tbe  same  kind,  into 
the  circulation  of  the  period.    (CardueWe  Lecture* 
ess  thet  Coinage  of  the  Greeks  and  Ronuou,  p.  90, 

Pi  kkni,  a  fountain  near  Corinth,  on  the  route  from 
the  city  to  tbe  harbour  of  Lecbaum.  According  to 
tbe  statement  of  Penssnia*  (3,  3),  the  fountain  waa  of 
white  marble,  and  tbe  water  issued  from  various  arii- 
•jcial  caverns  into  one  open  baein.  This  fountain  is 
celebrated  by  the  ancient  poets  aa  being  sacred  to  the 
Muses,  and  here  Belleropbon  is  said  to  have  eeized 
the  winged  horse  Pegasus,  preparatory  to  hie  enter- 
prise against  tbe  Chimera,  (rind.,  Olymp.,  18,  86. 
— Eurtp.,  Med.,  87.— Id.,  Troad.,  905.— Sop*.,  Elec- 
T.,  475,  dec.)  The  fountain  was  fabled  to  have  de- 
rved  it*  name  from  the  nymph  Pirene,  who  wea  said 
a  have  dissolved  in 'tears  at  the  death  of  her  son  Cen- 
shreaa,  accidentally  slain  by  Diana.   (Peats*.,  I.  c) 

PibithSds,  son  if  Ixion  and  Die,  and  one  of  the 
shieftains  (or,  according  to  another  account,  the  mon- 
arch) of  the  Lapitha.  He  is  memorable  in  mytholog- 
ical narrative  for  hie  friendship  with  Theseus,  which, 
/hough  of  a  moat  intimate  nature,  originated  never- 
theless in  the  midst  of  arm*.  The  renown  of  Theseus 
having  spread  widely  over  Greece,  Pirithoiis,  it  see  dm, 
becanie  desirous  of  not  only  beholding  him,  but  also 
6  T 


of  witnessing  his  exploits,  and  he  accordingly  mad* 
an  irruption  into  the  plain  of  Marathon,  and  carried  off 
the  herds  of  the  King  of  Athens.  Theseus,  on  re- 
ceiving informstion,  went  to  repel  the  plunderers. 
The  moment  Pirithoiis  beheld  him,  be  was  seized  with 
secret  admiration,  and,  stretching  out  his  hand  aa  a 
token  of  peace,  exclaimed,  "  Be  judge  thyself !  What 
satisfaction  doat  thou  require  V* — "  Thy  friendship," 
replied  the  Athenian ;  and  they  thereupon  swore  eter- 
nal fidelity.  Theseus  and  Pirithoiis  were  both  present 
at  the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar ;  and  the  former 
also  took  part  in  the  famous  conflict  between  the  Cen- 
taurs and  Lapitha.  The  cause  or  this  contest  was'  as' 
follows  :  Pirithoiis,  having  obtained  the  hand  of  Hip- 
podamia,  daughter  of  Adraatus,  king  of  Argos,  the 
chiefs  of  his  nation,  the  Lapitha,  were  all  invited  to 
the  wedding,  as  were  also  the  Centaurs,  who  dwelt  fn 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pelion.  Theeeua,  Nestor,  and 
other  strangers  were  likewise  present.  At  the  feast, 
Eurytion,  one  of  tbe  Centaurs,  became  intoxicated 
with  the  wine,  and  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  the 
bride.  A  dreadful  conflict  thereupon  arose,  in  which 
several  of  tbe  Centaurs  were  slain,  and  they  were  final- 
ly driven  from  Pelion,  and  obliged  to  retire  to  other 
regions.  (Vid.  Lspitbe.) — Like  faithful  comrade*, 
Tbeaeus  and  Pirithoua  aided  each  other  in  every  pro- 
ject, and,  tbe  death  of  Hippodamia  having  subsequent- 
ly left  Pirithoiis  free  to  form  a  new  attachment,  the 
two  friends,  equally  ambitious  in  their  love,  resolved 
to  possess  each  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  gode. 
Tbeaeus  fixed  his  thought*  on  Helen,  then  a  child 
of  but  nine  years.  Tbe  friends  planned  tbe  carrying 
her  off,  and  succeeded.  Placing  her  under  the  car* 
of  hie  mother  jEthra,  at  Aphid  na,  Theseus  prepared 
to  aesiat  his  friend  in  a  bolder  and  more  perilous  at- 
tempt :  for  Pirithoua  resolved  to  venture  on  the  daring 
deed,  of  carrying  away  from  the  palace  of  the  monarch 
of  tbe  under-world  his  queen  Proserpina.  Theseus, 
though  aware  of  the  risk,  would  nut  abandon  his  friend. 
Tbey  descended  together  to  the  region  of  shadows; 
but  Pluto,  knowing  their  design,  seized  them,  and  pla- 
ced them  upon  an  enchanted  rock  at  tbe  sate  of  hi* 
realm*.  Here  tbey  sat,  unable  to  move,  till  Hercules, 
passing  by  in  his  descent  for  Cerberus,  freed  Theseus, 
having  taken  him  by  tbe  hand  and  raised  him  up  ;  but 
when  be  would  do  tbe  same  for  Pirithoua,  the  earth 
quaked,  and  be  left  bim.  Pirithoua  therefore  re- 
rosined  everlastingly  on  the  rock,  in  punishment  of  bia 
audacious  attempt.  (Apoliod.,  1, 8,  8 — Id.,  3, 6,  IS. 
—  Plut.,  Kit.  Tha.  —  Hyem.,  fab.,  14,  79,  165  — 
Vtry.,  JEn.,  7,  »H.~KeigktUy'e  Mythology,  p.  818, 
393,  399.) 

Piss,  an  ancient  city  of  Elia,  giving  name  to  the 
district  of  Pisatis,  in  which  it  waa  situated.  Tradition 
assigned  its  foundation  to  Piaua,  grandson  of  .lEohie 
(Pause*.,  6,  99) ;  hot,  aa  no  trace  of  it  remains,  it* 
very  existence  waa  questioned  in  later  agea,  as  we  are 
informed  by  Strabo  (356),  some  affirming  that  then 
waa  only  a  fountain  of  the  name,  and  that  those  writer* 
who  spoke  of  *  city  meant  only  to  express  the  king- 
dom or  principality  of  the  Piaata,  originally  composed 
of  eight  towns.  Other  authors,  however,  have  ac- 
knowledged its  existence  (Pind.,  Of.,  3,  4. — Id.,  CM., 
10,  61);  and  Herodotus  states  that  the  distance  from 
Pisa  to  Athena  waa  1486  stadia  (9,  7).  Its  site  waa 
commonly  supposed  to  be  on  a  bill  between  two 
mountains,  named  Oaaa  snd  Olympus,  and  on  the  left 
bank  of  tbe  Alpheua  (Strobe,  I.  «.);  but  Pauaania* 
could  nowhere  discover  any  vestiges  of  a  town,  the 
soil  being  entirely  covered  with  vinee.  (Panutm.,  L  e. 
— PKn.,  4, 5.— SehoL  ad.  PM.,  Olymp.,  10, 66.)  It 
is  generally  agreed  that  the  Piaata  were  in  possession 
of  the  temple  of  Olympia,  and  presided  at  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  games  from  the  earliest  period  of  their  in- 
stitution, till  their  rights  were  usurped  by  tbe  Elean* 
and  Heraclida.   Tbey  did  not,  however,  tamely  suk- 
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But  to  thi<  injury  on  the  part  of  their  mare  powerful 
'neighbours,  and,  haviag  procured  the  aaeistsnc*  of 
Phidon,  tyrant  of  Argot,  recovered  Olympic,  where,  in 
the  eighth  Olympiad,  they  again  oeWbrated  the  feeti- 
val ;  but  the  Eleans,  m  their  tuna,  obtaining  succour 
bom  Sparta,  defeated  Phidon,  and  once  mora  expelled 
the  Piute)  from  Olympic.  (Epkor.,  op.  Strab,  356. 
—PauMM  ,  6,  88.)   These,  daring  the  34th  Olyav 

K being  at  that  time  under  the  authority  of  Peots- 
who  bad  poaaeaaed  himself  of  the  sovereign  pow- 
er, made  another  effort  to  regain  their  ancient  prerog- 
ative, and,  having  aueceeded  in  vanquishing  their  op- 

Sinenta,  retained  posaeaaion  of  the  disputed  ground 
r  several  year*.  The  final  atruggle  took  place  in  the 
forty-eighth  Olympiad,  when  the  people  of  Pisa,  ae 
Pauaamaa  affirm*,  supported  by  the  Tripbyliane,  and 
ether  neighbouring  towns  which  had  revoked  from 
El  is,  made  war  upon  that  state.  The  Eleana,  how- 
aver,  aided  by  Sparta,  prosed  victorious,  and  pat  an 
tad  for  ever  to  due  contest  by  the  destruction  of  Piaa 
and  the  other  confederate  towns.  {Paman  ,  6,  SS. — 
Strain,  865.)  According  to  the  scholiast  on  Pindar, 
lb*)  city  of  Piaa  wae  distant  only  sir  stadia  from  Olym- 
pfa,  in  which  caae  we  might  fix  its  site  near  that  of 
Jfaraccs,  a  little  to  the  east  of  the  celebrated  spot  now 
called  AntiUUa ;  bat  Panaaniaa  evidently  leads  na  to 
suppose  it  stood  an  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 
{Cramtr't  Am.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  98,  **ff.) 

Plea*  (or  Piaa,  la  it  ia  sometimes  written),  a  eky  of 
Etruria,  on  the  river  Amu*  or  Amo,  about  a  league 
foam  its  mouth.  We  learn  from  Strab*  (888).  that 
formerly  it  stood  at  the  junction  of  the  Aaaar  {Serekio) 
and  Amus,  but  now  they  both  flow  into  the  am  by 
•operate  channels.  The  origin  of  Piaa  is  lost  amid 
the  fabtee  to  which  the  Trojan  war  gave  rise,  and  which 
are  common  to  so  many  Italian  cities.  If  we  are  to 
believe  a  tradition  recorded  by  Strata  (I.  c),  it  Owed 
its  foundation  to  tome  of  the  follower*  of  Nestor,  in 
their  wanderings  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  The  posts 
have  not  failed  to  adopt  thia  idea,  {Vtrg..  JBn.,  10, 
179  —  RulU.,  JW,  1,  665.)  Lycophron  aaya  it  waa 
liken  by  Tyirfaenue  from  the  Ligurians  (T.  1841).  Ser- 
vtua  reports,  that  Cat*  had  not  been  able  to  dtacov- 
er  who  occupied  Pitts  before  the  Tyrrheni  under  Tar- 
abo,  with  the  exception  of  the  Teutonea,  from  which 
account  it  might  be  inferred  thai  the  moat  ancient 
possessors  of  Pisa)  were  of  northern  origin.  (Sen. 
ad.  Mn.,  10, 179.)  Dionysios  of  Halicamaaaoa  names 
it  among  the  towns  occupied  by  the  Peiasgi  ia  the 
territory  of  tb*  Sieali.  The?  earliest  mention  we  have 
of  this  city  ia  Roman  history  ia  in  Polybroa  (%,  16,  and 
87),  from  whom  we  collect,  as  well  as  from  Livy  (31, 
39), -that  its  harbour  waa  much  frequented  by  the  lo- 
ams, in  their  communication  with  Sardinia,  Gaul,  and 
Spain.  It  was- here  that  Scipio  landed  bis  army  when 
m turning  from  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone  to  oppose 
Hannibal  in  Italy.  It  became  a  colony  673  A.U.C. 
(Xi*.,  41,  43-.)  Strain-  apeaka  of  it  a*  having  been 
formerly  an  important  naval  station  :  in  hie  day  it  was 
atiU  a  very  flourishing  commercial  town,  (torn  the  sup- 
plies of  timber  which  it  furnished  to  the  fleets,  and  the 
cetfly  aiarblee  which  the  neighbouring  quarries  af- 
forded for  me  splendid  pataeee  and  villa*  of  Rome. 
(Consult  Pftn.,  8,  b.—PuL,  p,  64.)  Its  territory 
produced  wine,  and  the  specie*  of  wheat  called  rilige, 
(PUn.,  14,  18,  9.)  The  Porto*  Piaanue  waa 

at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  ia  described  by  Rotiliua. 
(Am.,  I,  631.— Cramer,  Anc.  It  ,  vol.  1,  p.  173.)  The 
modern  Pita  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city. 

Piaaawaa,  I.  an  early  Greek  poet,  bom  at  Camiroa, 
fo  toe  ialand  of  Rhode*,  and  supposed  to  have  nour- 
ished about  650  B.C.,  sJ though  seme  made  him  earlier 
than  Heaiad,  and  contemporary  with  Eumelpns.  He 
wrote  a  poem,  entitled  "  Heraelea,"  on  the  labours 
and  exploits  of  Hercules,  of  which  frequent  mention  ia 
"  i  by  the  grammarians.    The  Alexaadroan  critics 


the  grammanaaa. 
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assigned  him  a  rank  among  epic  posts  after  Homtt, 
Hesiod,  Panyaaia,  aad  Aatimnehua.  Wo  hare  u  ep- 
igram in  hi*  praise,  among  those  ascribed  to  Theocri- 
tne  (ep.  30),  and  Strabo  likewiae  neatiom  him  imoni 
the  eminent  natives  of  Rhodes.  (Strai.,  456— Ji, 
688.— Compare  QuintUum,  16,  1,  66.)  Rente  kn 
advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  84th  and  SSth  Idyls 
of  Theocritus  are  portions  of  the  poem  of  Fiauoet. 
Both  theae  Idyls,  though  of  considerable  length,  in 
imperfect    One  is  entitled  H/wrtiecet, "  The  Ym*t 
Hercules;"  the  other  'HpalMK  Aeorroedvof, »  Herat. 
It*,  At  Im-drnftr."    There  is  also  an  Hyl  of  Ma> 
cbos,  the  4th,  entitled  Ueyipa,  fwr)  Hpuienf, 
"  Mtgira,  wife  of  HtrtmUt,"  which  Reiake  wigm 
to  the  aame  aotrroo  with  the  two  other  pieces  jut 
mentioned.    (Consult  Hartet,  ad  Tktetril.,  U.,  16- 
Heyu,  Exeurt.,  1,  ad  Mn ,  8,  p.  285  )— 11-  A  Grtsk 
poet,  born  at  Lerands,  a  city  of  Lycaonia,  in  A  at 
Minor,  and  who  lived  during  toe  reign  of  Altai- 
dor  SeverUs.    He  composed  a  long  poem,  entiual 
'Hpaibuu  Oro/a/ifor,  m  which  be  sang  ef  the  noptiah 
of  goda  aad  heroes.    The  16th  book  of  thia  pom* 
Cited,  and  Snida*  rails  the  whole  production  a  huiwj 
varied  after  the  epic  manner.    One  of  the  mterioes 
tors  ih  the  Saturnalia  of  Macrobraa  (5,  8)  accuses  Vr- 
gil  of  having  tranalatad  from  Piaander  almost  all  ut 
second  book  of  the  J3neid,  and  particularly  the  ttorj 
of  the  wooden  horse.    It  ia  evident  that  Maerobioi  re- 
fers in  this  to  Pisander  of  Canairus  ;  hot  he  a  aha 
fewer  wrong.    We  know,  from  the  Chreetomttfar  d 
Proclua,  that  Virgil  borrowed  from  Are  ones  aad  La> 
cbea  the  hiatal?  of  the  bone ;  end,  in  fact,  the  bur 
Piaander,  who  lived  ia  the  time  of  Severe*,  sommti 
from  Virgil  himself,    (ffeyae,  Exeurt.,  1,  ad  Jis.,1, 
p.  887.— SckbU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  6,  p.  381.)— 1R 
An  epigrammatic  poet,  supposed  by  Jacobs  to  be  lbs 
same  with  the  native  ef  Casnira*  above  meatKml 
(CattL  Ptil   BpigT;  p-  639.)    Herns,  bowrm, 
think*  that  he  waa  identical  with  the  younger  Pia» 
der.    (Ezcvrt.,  1,  ad  Mn.,  8,  p.  888.)— IV.  Aa  Ada- 
nian,  one  of  the  leadcra  of  the  oligarchical  parr/,  ad 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  eatabbabaKni  d 
the  Couneii  ef  Foar  Hundred.    (JPItU.,  Tit.  AltA)- 
V,  A  Spartan  admiral,  ia  the  time  of  Ageailus,  tan 
ia  a  naval  battle  with  Conon  near  Cnidus,  B.C.  394 
(Cam.  Hep ,  Fit.  Con.— JuHm,  6,8.) 

PietuaoM,  a  eity  of  Umbria,  on  the  aaaeoaat,  ben* 
Ariminnm,  and  near  the  river  Pisaorus.  lu  ongn  a 
uncertain.  It  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  6* 
(I**.,  39,  44),  hot  whether  it  waa  colonized  agaia  Is 
Juitu*  Caaar  or  Augustus  ia  uncertain.  Inscription, 
however,  give  it  lb*)  title  of  Coi.  Julia.  The  dm* 
of  Piaauram  seem*  to  have  been  in  bad  repute.  aceonV 
ing  to  the  opinion  of  Catullus  (81,  3).  The  rosea 
name  of  the  place  is  Posurs.  (  Crtmtf*  Ant.  Jar* 
vol.  1,  p.  866.) 

Piscoavs,  a  river  of  Umbria,  roaring  into  the  Ae* 
atie  near  Pisaaruan.  Luc  an  (8,  466)  writes  the  mat 
laamru*.  (Commit  Corfe,  aa*  foe.)  The  modem  n> 
pell  alien  ia  in  Fttgb*. 

PiaiDii,  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  oa  W 
west  and  north  by  Pheygis,  on  the  east  by  Isasnt,*** 
oa>  the  south  by  Pasnphylia.  It  waa  a  meoattiatei 
country,  inhabited  by  a  nee  of  the  aame  nigra  prob- 
ably ss  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Cicilia  Trachea.  Tbrj 
aaldom  paid  obedience  to  the  Persian  kings;  aid  Al- 
exander the  Great  found  them  divided  into  a  nanba 
of  email  independent  republic*  After  the  lime  of  Al- 
exander, this  country  waa  frequently  the  lajkrag-plaM 
of  the  inferior  party.  In  me  time  of  the  SeleucKk 
several  Pisidian  dynasties  arose  on  the  frontiers  of 
Phrygia  :  they  enlarged  their  territories  by  eenqueek 
eo  that  aernrel  of  the  towns  founded  by  the  kings  ef 
Syria  came  to  be  called  Pisidian  citlea,  such  ss  And- 
ocbia,  Laodicea,  etc.  In  the  time  of  the  Ron"* 
number  of  theae  atatea  of  freebooter,  teems  to  h»w 
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increased,  while  in  the  interior  tlx  old  republics,  such 
M  Termessua,  Selge,  and  others,  mare  mountain-for- 
tresses, Mill  remained  undepressed,  so  tbat  it  mi  very 
seldom  any  qf  the  towns  paid  tribute  to  the  mistress 
of  the  world.    It  is  true  that  Augustas  did  subject 
the  whole  of  Pieidie  to  the  Roman  empire,  but  it  waa 
only  m  name.    Even  the  Goths  could  do  nothing 
against  it.    History,  therefore,  does  not  recognise  it 
as  the  province  of  any  great  kingdom. — The  bound- 
ary-line between  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  is  a  matter 
not  very  clearly  ascertained.    The  following  remarks 
of  Keunell  are  worthy  of  a  place  here.    "The  an- 
eienla  seem  to  have  been  agreed  in  the  opinion  tbat 
Pamphylia  occupied  the  sescoast  from  Pbsselis  to 
Coraceaium ;  but  the  boundary  between  it  and  Pisidia 
appears  not  to  have  been  decided.    For  instance,  Ter- 
mesaus  is  said  to  be  in  Pamphylia  by  Livy  (38,  15), 
and  also  by  Ptolemy ;  but  Strabo  places  it  in  Pisidia, 
and  Arm*  calls  it  a  colony  of  Pisidia.    Livy  and 
Ptolemy  arrange  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  as  one  coun- 
try, under  the  name  of  Pamphylia.    The  former,  who 
describee  in  detail  the  history  of  the  Roman  wars  there, 
and  who  may  he  supposed  to  have  studied  its  geogra- 
phy, includes  Pisidia,  if  not  laauria,  in  Pamphylia. 
For  he  aaya  that  part  of  Pamphylia  lay  on  one  side, 
and  part  on  the  other  aids  of  Taurus  (38,  39).  Mow 
Pisidia  is  said  by  Strabo  to  occupy  the  summits  of 
Taunts,  between  Sagalaasus  aud  Hornonada,  togeth- 
er with  a  number  of  cities,  which  he  specifies,  ou  both 
sides  of  Taurus,  including  even  Antiochia  of  Pisidia. 
Livy,  then,  actually  includes  in  Pamphylia  the  prov- 
ince described  by  Strabo  aa  Pisidia,  and  appear*  to 
include  laauria,  also.    At  the  same  time,  he  admitted 
the  existence  of  a  province  under  lbs  name  of  Pisidia  ; 
for  ha  repeatedly  mentions  it,  sud  says  that  the  people 
of  Segalassos  are  Piaidiana.    On  the  whole,  therefore, 
one  cannot  doubt  but  that  he  regarded  Pisidia  as  a 
province  of  Pamphylia.    Ptolemy,  aa  we  have  observ- 
ed, arranged  Pamphylia  and  Pisidia  together,  as  one 
country  ;  or,  rather,  makes  Pisidia  a  province  of  Pam- 
phylia, and  subdivides  it  into  Pisidia  proper  and  Pi- 
eidia  of  Pbryg  ia.    He  has  also  a  province  of  Pam- 
phylia.  In  the  distribution  of  the  parts  of  Pamphylia 
at  wave,  Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  province  of  that  name 
the  tract  towards  the  sea,  which  includes  Olbia,  At- 
Uiea,  and  Side,  en  the  coast ;  Termeaaus.  Selge.  As- 
nendue,  Perge,  &«.,  more  inland.    And  Pisidia  con- 
tained the  inland  parts,  extending  beyond  Taurus 
northward,  and  containing  the  cities  of  Baris,  Am  bla- 
de. Lysine*,  Cermets,  Ac.    Moreover,  bis  Pisidia  ex- 
tended lo  the  neighbourhood  of  Celsius  snd  Apsmes 
Ciboaas.    Pliny  ia  reach  too  brief  en  the  subject.  It 
ia  only  to  he  collected  from  him  (5,  27),  that  the  cap- 
ital of  Pisidia  waa  Antiochia ;  and  that  the  other  prin- 
cipal cities  were  Sagalaasus  and  Oroanda.    That  it 
was  abet  in  by  Lycaonia,  and  had  for  neighbours  the 
people,  of  PbitoaMUsm,  Thymbrium,  PeHa.oVe.  And, 
SsaUy,  the*  the  state  of  Homooada,  formed  of  close 
and  deep  valleys,  within  Teniae,  had  the  mountains 
of  Piatidia  lying  above  it.    From  all  this  we  may  col- 
lect, tjset  the  Piaidm  of  Pliny  extended  along  the  north 
of  Parathymia  and  of  Taurus,  from  the  district  of  Sa- 
galaaaw*  westward,  lo  tbat  of  Hornonada  eastward ; 
the  laUes  being  sa  the  common  frontiers  of  Lycaonia, 
Cilieisk  Trachea,  aad  Pisidia.   The  Pisidia  of  Pliny, 
tbeceCorOr  agrees  with  that  of  Ptelemy,  end  will  be 
(band  to  agree  also  with  that  of  Strabo.    Strabo  (667) 
slesarly  distinguishes  Pisidia  and  Pamphylia  aa  two 
tiatioct  countries:  that  is,  Pamphylia  as  a  maritime 
roHoWry,  extending  from  Lycia,  to  Cilicia  Trachea,  in 
*>Btjt;B  slang  the  coast  64ft  stadia ;  and  Pisidia  (p. 
»69,  meqq.)  occupying  the  summits  of  Taurus,  or,  n> 
her,  the  whole  base  of  that  region,  from  Sagalsssos 
jsd   T  areaes una  to  Hornonada ;  and  tbat  it  occupied 
rertinn  tracta  of  land  below  Taurus  on  both  sides. 
t«tl  besides  the  general  extent  given  it  by  this  de- 


scription, he  clsssee  so  many  places  belonging  to  it  as 
to  prove  that  it  has  a  great  extent  in  point  of  Breadth ; 
for  Selge  appears  to  have  been  at  a  great  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  main  ridge,  and  Antiochia  of  Pisidia 
is  from  thirty  to  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  it." 
(RtmuWt  Geography  of  Western  Alia,  vol.  8,  p.  71, 
uqo.) 

Pi  s  hit  a  ATI  da,  a  patronymic  appellation  given  to 
Hippies  and  Hipparchus,  the  sons  of  Pisistratus. 

PismtbXtus,  a  celebrated  Athenian,  who  obtained 
the  tyranny  at  Athens.  .  Hia  family  traced  their  de- 
scent from  Peleus ;  and  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Ath- 
ens, belonged  to  tbe  same  house.  (Lareker,  ad  He- 
rod ,  1,  59.)  Herodotus  relates,  that  Hippocrates,  the 
father  of  Pisistratus,  being  present  on  one  occasion  at 
the  Olympic  games,  met  with  a  remarkable  prodigy. 
According  to  the  historian,  be  bad  just  offered  e  sac- 
rifice, and  tbe  caldrons  were  standing  near  the  altar, 
filled  with  pieces  of  tbe  flesh  of  tbe  victim  and  with 
water,  when,  on  e  sodden,  these  bubbled  up  without 
the  agency  of  fire,  and  began  lo  run  over.  Chilo,  the 
Lacedemonian,  who  happened  to  be  present,  and  was 
a  witness  of  what  had  taken  place,  advised  Hippoc- 
rates not  to  many,  or,  if  he  had  already  a  wife,  to  re- 
pudiate her.  His  counsel,  however,  was  disregarded, 
aad  Pisistratus  waa  born  to  Hippocrates.  (Herod.,  L, 
69.) — Not  long  after  the  legislation  of  Solon  had  been 
established  at  Athena,  and  while  the  lawgiver  himself 
waa  away  in  foreign  hinds,  the  slate  became  again  dis- 
tracted by  contentions  between  the  eld  parties  of  the 
Plain,  the  Coast,  and  the  Highlands.  Tbe  first  of 
these  was  headed  by  Lycurgus ;  the  second  by  Maga- 
dan, a  grandson  of  the  arc  hen  who  brought  the  men* 
arable  stain  snd  curse  upon  his  house  by  the  massacre 
of  the  adherents  of  Cylon ;  snd  the  third  by  Pisistralua. 
Solon,  therefore,  on  his  return  to  Athens,  wand  that 
faction  had  been  actively  labouring  to  pervert  and  Bade 
hia  work.  He  bad  early  detected  the  secret  designs  of 
Pisistratus,  and  ia  said  to  have  observed  of  him,  that 
nothing  but  his  ambition  prevented  him  from  displaying 
the  highest  qualities  of  a  man  and  a  citizen.  But  S 
waa  ia  vain  that  he  endeavoured  to  avert  tbe  danger, 
which  he  saw  threatened  by  the  straggle  of  the  factions) 
and  in  vain  did  he  use  all  his  influence  to  reconcile  their 
chiefs.  This  waa  the  more  difficult,  because  the  view* 
of  all  were  perhaps  equally  selfish,  and  none  waa  aa 
conscious  of  his  own  integrity  as  to  rely  on  the  pro- 
fessions of  the  others.  Pftietratas  ia  said  to  hove  list 
toned  respectfully  to  Solon's  remonstrances  ;  buti  be 
waited  only  far  ea  eeperiunity  of  executing  hie  project. 
When  hie  scheme  appeared  to  be  rise  for  action,  hi 
wee  oaa  day  drawn  in  a  eberiet  into  the  public  place, 
hia  awa  person  end  hia  mules  disfigured  with  recant 
monads,  inflicted,  a*  the  sequel  proved,  by  his  ewer 
bead,  which  be  showed  to  tbe  multitude,  while  he  teed 
them  that  ea  hia  way  into,  the  country  be  bad  nasrewrn 
escaped  a  bend  of  assassins,  who  had  been  employed 
to  a  aider  the  friend  of  tbe  people.  While  the  lndtgt- 
nstisa  af  tbe  crowd  waa  fresh,  and  from  all  sides  as. 
sursacss  were  heard  that  they  would  defend  him  frees 
his  enemies,  ea  assembly  was  called  by  his  pejussns>' 
in.  which  one  of  them,  named  Arista*  cants  forward 
with  a  motion,  that  a  guard  of  fifty  citiseas,  armed: 
with  clubs,  should  be  decreed  to  protect  the  person  of 
Pisistratus.  Solan,  the  only  man  who  ventured  to 
oppose  this  preposition,  warned  the  assembly  of  few 
pemieteus  consequences,  but  in  vain.  The  body-guard 
was  decreed-,  and  the  people,  whs-  eagerly  passed) 
the  decree,,  not  keeping  a  jealous  eye  on  the  manna* 
of  it*  execution,  Pisistsaiae  tooh  advantage  ef  this  to 
raise  a  force  aad  make  kisnsel/  master  of  tbe  citadel. 
Perhaps  hia  partisans  represented  this  as  a  nee  mesne 
precaution,  t»  scan)  it  against  the  enemies  of  ism 
people.  MagscTes.  sua-  the  Ateajseonidsj  left  tbe  eato. 
Solon,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reuse  hie  oonsV 
liiiswn  seaiiisl  tbe  ajosahsj  power  which  was  marine; 
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such  rapid  stride*  towards  tyranny,  is  said  to  have 
taken  down  his  arms,  and  laid  them  in  the  street  be- 
fore his  door,  as  a  sign  that  be  had  made  his  last  ef- 
fort in  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  laws.  Lyeurgos 
and  his  party  seem  to  have  submitted  quietly  for  a 
lime  to  the  authority  of  Pisistratus,  waiting,  as  the 
•vent  showed,  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of 
Over.hrowing  him.  The  usurper  was  satisfied  with 
the  substance  of  power,  and  endeavoured  ae  much  as 
possible  to  prevent  his  dominion  from  being  seen  and 
felt.  He  made  no  visible  changes  in  the  constitution, 
but  suffered  the  ordinary  magistrates  to  be  appointed 
in  the  usust  manner,  the  tribunals  to  retain  their  au- 
thority, and  the  laws  to  bold  their  course.  In  his  own 
person  he  affected  the  demeanour  of  a  private  citizen, 
and  displayed  his  submission  to  the  bws  by  appearing 
before  the  Areopagus  to  answer  a  charge  of  murder, 
which,  however,  the  accuser  did  not  think  fit  to  pros- 
acute.  He  continued  to  snow  honour  to  Solon,  to 
court  his  friendship,  and  ask  his  advice,  which  Solon 
did  not  think  himself  bound  to  withhold  where  it  might 
be  useful  to  his  country,  lest  he  should  sppear  to  sanc- 
tion -the  usurpation  which  he  had  denounced.  He 
probably  looked  upon  the  government  of  Pisistratus, 
though  at  variance  with,  the  principles  of  his  constitu- 
tion, ss  a  less  evil  than  would  have  ensued  from  the 
success  of  either  of  the  other  parties ;  and  even  as 
good,  ao  far  as  it  prevented  them  from  acquiring  a 
similar  preponderance.  Solon  died  the  year  following 
that  in  which  the  revolution  took  place  (B.C.  659),  and 
Pisistratus  soon  after  lost  the  power  which  be  bad 
usurped,  the  rival  factions  of  Lyeurgus  and  Megacles 
having  united  to  overthrow  him.  But  no  sooner  had 
these  two  parties  accomplished  their  object,  then  they 
quarrelled  among  themselves,  and,  at  the  end  of  five 
years.  Megacles,  finding  himself  the  weaker,  made 
overtures  of  reconciliation  to  Pisistratus,  and  offered 
to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  and  to  as- 
sist him  in  recovering  the  station  he  bed  lost.  The 
contract  being  concluded,  the  two  leaders  concerted 
a  plan  for  executing  the  main  condition,  the  restoration 
of  Pisistratus.  For  this  purpose  Herodotus  supposes 
them  to  have  devised  an  artifice,  which  excites  his  as- 
tonishment at  the  simplicity  of  the  people  on  whom  it 
was  practised,  and  which  appears  to  him  to  degrade 
the  national  character  of  the  Greeks,  who,  he  observes, 
had  of  old  been  distinguished  from  the  barbarians  by 
their  superior  ssgacity.  Yet,  in  itself,  tbe  incident 
seems  neither  very  extraordinary,  nor  a  proof  that  the 
contrivers  reckoned  on  an  enormous  measure  of  credu- 
lity in  their  countrymen.  In  one  of  the  Attic  villages 
they  found  a  woman,  Phya  by  name,  of  unusually  high 
■Uture,  and  comely  form  and  features.  Having  ar- 
rayed her  in  a  complete  suit  of  armour,  and  instructed 
law  to  maintain  a  carriage  becoming  the  part  she  was 
to  assume,  they  placed  her  in  a  chariot,  and  seat  her- 
alds before  her  to  the  city,  who  proclaimed  that  Mi- 
nerva herself  was  bringing  back  Pisistratus  to  her  own 
citadel,  and  exhorted  the  Athenians  to  receive  tbe  fa- 
vourite of  the  goddess.  Pisistratus  rode  by  tbe  wom- 
an's aide.  When  they  reached  the  city,  the  Atheni- 
ans, according  to  Herodotus,  believing  that  they  saw 
the  goddess  in  person,  adored  her  ana  received  Pisis- 
tratus. This  story  would  indeed  be  singular  if  we 
consider  the  expedient  in  tbe  light  of  a  stratagem,  on 
which  the  confederates  relied  for  overcoming  tbe  re- 
sistance which  they  might  otherwise  have  expected 
from  their  adversaries.  But  it  seems  quite  as  proba- 
ble that  the  pageant  was  only  designed  to  add  extra- 
ordinary solemnity  to  the  entrance  of  Pisistratus,  and 
to  suggest  the  reflection  that  it  Was  by  the  especial 
favour  of  Heaven  he  had  been  so  unexpectedly  re- 
stored. Tbe  new  coalition  most  have  rendered  all  re- 
sistance hopeless.  As  tbe  procession  passed,  the  pop- 
ulace no  doubt  gazed,  some  in  awe,  all  in  wonder ; 
bat  then  ia  no  reason  to  think  that  the  result  would 
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have  "been  different  if  they  had  all  seen  larongh  us, 
artifice.    Pisistratus,  restored  to  power,  nominally 
performed  his  part  of  the  compact  by  marrying  the 
daughter  of  Megacles ;  but  it  wsa  soon  discovered  that 
he  had  no  intention  of  really  uniting  his  blood  with  t 
family  which  waa  commonly  thought  to  be  struck  with 
an  everlasting  corse,  and  that  be  treated  hit  yoggg 
wife  aa  one  only  in  name.    Tbe  Alcmannidn  wen 
indignant  at  the  affront,  and  at  tbe  breach  of  faith,  and 
once  more  determined  to  make  common  canae  with 
the  party  of  Lyeurgus.    Once  more  toe  balance  in- 
clined against  Pisistratus,  and,  unable  to  resist  the 
combined  force  of  his  adversaries,  he  retired  into  exile 
to  Eretria  in  Eubcea.    Hero  he  deliberated  with  bis 
sons  Hippias,  Hippsrchus,  and  Thessalue,  the  offspmf 
of  a  previous  marriage,  whether  he  should  not  aban- 
don all  thoughts  of  returning  to  Attics.   They  appeal 
to  have  been  divided  in  their  wishes  or  opinion;  but 
Hippias,  the  eldest,  prevailed  on  his  father  again  la 
make  head  against  his  enemies.    He  possessed  Isnoa 
on  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  which  yielded  a  large 
revenue,  end  his  interest  wss  strong  in  several  Greek 
cities,  especially  at  Thebes  and  Argos.   He  now  a- 
erted  it  to  the  utmost  to  gsther  contributions  toward) 
his  projected  enterprise,  and  by  tbe  end  of  ten  jean 
he  had  oompleted  bis  preparations  ;  a  body  of  men* 
nsries  was  brought  to  him  from  Argos,  the  Tbebau 
distinguished  themselves  by  the  liberality  of  their  aab- 
sidies,  and  Lygdamis,  one  of  the  roost  powerful  ma 
in  the  island  of  Naioe,  came  to  his  aid  who  all  lis 
troops  and  money  he  could  raise.    In  the  elevenths! 
twelfth  year  after  bis  last  expulsion,  be  set  sail  froa 
Eretria,  and  landed  on  tbe  plain  of  Marathon,  to  re- 
cover his  sovereignty  by  open  force.   The  gorem- 
meat  of  his  opponents  was  not  popular,  sod  Reietre- 
ttte  bad  many  friends  in  the  country  and  in  A  them, 
who,  on  hia  arrival,  flocked  to  his  camp.  The  rerek 
proved  •  fortuuate  one.    The  leaders  of  the  hostile 
factions  found  themselves  deserted  eventually  bj  aU 
but  their  most  zealous  adherents,  who,  with  then, 
abandoned  the  city,  and  left  Pisistratus  undispoud 
master  of  Athens.    What  be  had  so  hardly  won,  at 
prepared  to  hold  henceforth  with  a  firmer  grasp.  He 
no  longer  relied  on  the  affections  of  the  common  pet- 
pie,  but  took  a  body  of  foreign  mercenaries  into  ces- 
stant  pay ;  and  seizing  the  children  of  some  of  ns 
principal  citizens,  who  had  not  made  their  escape, 
and  whom  be  suspected  of  being-  ill-disposed  towaiw 
bim,  he  sent,  them  to  Naxos,  which  he  had  reduced 
under  the  power  of  his  friend  Lygdamis,  to  be  kept  at 
hostages.    Pisistratus  appears  to  have  maintained  i 
considerable  nsval  force,  and  to  have  extended  us 
Athenian  power  abroad  ;  wbile  at  home  be  still  pre- 
served the  forms  of  Solon's  institutions,  and  conned 
popularity  by  munificent  largesses,  and  by  throws*, 
open  bis  gardens  to  tbe  poorer  citizens.  (Alkmit, 
IS,  p.  633.)   At  tbe  same  time  be  tightened  the  rem 
of  government,  end  he  appears  to  have  made  nte  of 
the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  to  maintain  a  rigonsi 
police.    He  enforced  Solon's  law,  which  required  er- 
ery  citizen  to  give  an  account  of  hia  means  of  gsunnf 
s  subsistence,  and  punished  idleness ;  and  hence  by 
some  be  wss  supposed  to  have  bean  tbe  author  of  I'- 
ll afforded  bim  a  pretext  for  removing  from  the  city  a 
great  number  of  the  poorer  sort,  who  had  no  regular 
employment,  and  for  compelling  them  to  engage  i> 
rural  occupations,  in  which,  however,  he  assisted  the 
indigent  with  his  purse.    Hie  same  policy  prompted 
him,  no  less,  perhaps,  than  his  love  for  the  arts,  to  adore 
Athens  with  many  useful  or  magnificent  works. 
Among  the  latter  was  a  temple  of  Apollo,  and  one 
dedicated  to  the  Olympian  Jove,  of  which  he  only  lived 
to  complete  the  substructions,  and  which  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  exciting  tbe  wonder,  sod 
sometimes  tbe  despair,  of  posterity  by  tbe  vsstnesa  of 
the  design,  in  which  it  surpassed  every  other  that  ths 
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ancient  world  ever  raised  in  honour  of  the  father  of  the 
god*.  Among  the  monument*  in  which  splendour  and 
usefulness  were  equal);  combined,  were  ihe  Lyceum, 
a  garden  at  a  short  distance  from  Athens,  sacred  to  die 
Lycian  Apollo,  where  stately  buildings,  destined  for 
the  exercises  of  the  Athenian  youth,  rose  amid  shady 

Ewes,  which  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
unts  of  philosophy ;  and  the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe, 
which,  from  the  new  channel*  in  which  Pisistrstus  dis- 
tributed its  waters,  was  afterward  called  the  fountain 
of  the  Nine  Springs  fEweoxpowof).    To  defray  the 
expense  of  these  snd  his  other  undertakings,  he  Isid  a 
tithe  on  the  produce  of  the  land:  an- impost  which 
seems  to  have  excited  great  discontent  in  the  class  af- 
fected by  it,  and,  so  far  as  it  was  spplied  to  the  pub- 
lic buildings,  was,  in  fact,  a  tax  on  the  rich  for  the  em- 
ployment of  the  poor  ;  but  which,  if  we  might  trust  a 
late  and  obscure  writer,  was  only  revived  by  Pisistra- 
los  after  the  example  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Attics. 
(Diog.  Laert.,  1.  53.)   He  is  also  believed  to  have 
been  the  author  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  law,  which 
Solon,  however,  is  said  to  have  suggested,  for  support- 
ing cititens  disabled  in  war  at  the  public  expense. 
According  to  s  tradition  once  very  generally  received, 
posterity  baa  beeu  indebted  to  him  for  a  benefit  greater 
than  any  which  be  conferred  on  his  contemporaries,  in 
the  preservation  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  till 
now  had  been  scattered  in  unconnected  rhapsodies. 
After  every  abatement  that  can  be  required  in  this 
story  for  misunderstanding  and  exaggeration,  we  can- 
not doubt  that  Pisistratus  at  least  made  a  collection  of 
the  poet's  works,  superior  in  extent  and  accuracy  to 
all  that  had  preceded  it,  and  thus  certainly  diffused  the 
knowledge  of  tbem  more  widely  smong  his  country- 
men, perhaps  preserved  something  that  might  have 
been  lost  to  future  generations.    In  either  esse  he 
might  claim  the  same  merit  as  a  lover  of  literature : 
ana  this  wa*  not  a  taste  which  derived  sny  part  of  its 


gratification  from  toe  vsnity  of 
He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 


exclusive 


collected  a  library,  and  to  have  earned  a  still  higher 
praise  by  the  genuine  liberality  with  which  he  im- 
parted its  contents  to  the  public.    On  the  whole, 
though  we  cannot  approve  of  the  steps  by  which  he 
mounted  to  power,  we  most  own  that  he  made  a 
princely  use  of  it ;  and  may  believe  that,  though  un- 
der bis  dynasty  Athens  could  never  have  risen  to  the 
greatness  she  afterward  attained,  she  was  indebted  to 
his  rule  for  a  season  of  repose,  during  which  she  gain- 
ed much  of  that  strength  which  she  finally  unfolded. 
Pisistratus  retained  his  sovereignty  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age,  thirty-three  years 
after  his  first  usurpation,  B.C.  637.   He  was  succeed- 
ed by  bis  sons,  Hippiss,  Hipparchus,  and  Thessalus. 
(  T/ttrlieaWe  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  65,  teqq.) 

JPiso,  the  name  of  a  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  a 
branch  of  the  Calpurnian  gen*,  which  house  claimed 
deecenl  from  Calpus,  the  son  of  Numa  Pompilius.  The 
family  of  the  Pisones  had  both  a  patrician  and  plebeian 
side-  The  principal  individual*  of  the  name  were ;  I. 
D.  Csipurnius  Piso,  city  orator  in  313  B.C.,  and  who 
the  command  of  the  Capitol  and  citadel  when  Han- 
nibal marched  out  against  Rome.  He  wa*  afterward 
lent  into  Eirurie  as  commander  of  the  Roman  forces, 
kod  at  a  subsequent  period  had  charge  of  Cspua  in 
JTampania,  after  which  his  command  in  Etruria  was 
«>r>ewod.  (Ltv.,  36, 41. — Id.,  36, 10, 15,  el  38.— Id., 
•  V.  6,  Ac.)— II.  C  Calpurnius  Piso,  was  prator  B.C. 
87.  He  obtained  Farther  Spain  for  bis  province, 
rtt^re  be  signalized  his  valour,  and,  in  conjunction 
rit.Ii  L.  Quintius  Crispinus,  pretor  of  Hither  Spain, 
waned  a  decisive  victory  over  the  revolted  Spaniards, 
(ore  than  thirty  thousand  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  bat- 
0_  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  obtained  a  triumph. 
I  «  subsequently  attained  to  the  consulship  (B.C.  180), 
a.  which  office  be  died,  having  been  poisoned,  aa  was 


believed,  by  his  wife  Hostilia.  (£».,  89, 6.— Id.,  39,  • 

et  31.— Id.,  39, 30,  esq.— Id.,  40,  36  Id.,  40, 37.)— 

III.  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  surnamed  Frugi,  waa  tribune 
of  the  commons  B.C.  149,  and  afterward  twice  consul 
(185  and  133  B.C.).  Piso  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable men  of  the  Roman  state,  from  the  union  of 
talents  and  virtues  that  marked  hie  character.  An  able 
speaker,  a  learned  lawyer,  a  sound  statesman,  ami  a 
wise  and  valiant  commander,  he  distinguished  himself 
still  more  by  his  purity  of  morals,  and  by  a  frugality 
and  old- Roman  plainness  of  life  which  obtained  for  him 
the  surname  of  Frugi.  He  quieted  the  troubles  to 
which  the  revolt  of  the  slaves  bad  given  rise  in  Sicily, 
and  signalized  his  vslour  against  the  insurgents.  Piso 
wrote  memoirs  or  snnsls  of  his  time,  which,  according 
to  Cicero  (Brut.,  37),  were  composed  in  a  very  dry 
and  lifeless  manner,  although  Aulus  Oellins  (II,  14) 
speak*  of  their  )'  timpUdtnma  tuavitat."   (Ctc.,  it 

OraL,  8,  29  Id.,  mo  Font.,  84.— Id.,  tn  Kerr.,  5, 

69.— Vol.  Max.,  3,  7.  —Id.,  4,  3.  —Le  Clerc,  Jour- 
naux  ehez  let  Romaxnt,  p.  86,  150.) — IV.  L  Calpur- 
nius Piso,  son  of  the  preceding,  inherited,  if  not  the 
talents,  at  least  the  virtues,  of  his  father.  He  waa  sent 
prator  into  Spain,  where  be  died  soon  after.  ( Ctc.,  «*) 
Verr.,  1,  36.— Id.  t*.,  3,  85,  Ac.)— V.  C.  Calpurnius 
Piso,  waa  consul  with  Acilius  Glabrio,  67  B.C.,  ana 
signalised  his  magistracy  by  warmly  defending  the 
prerogatives  of  the  consular  office  sgaiqst  the  stuck* 
of  the  commons  and  their  tribunes.  He  was  also  the 
author  of  a  law  against  bribery  at  elections.  (Ctc., 
pro  FUux.,  76.— Vol.  Max.,  8, 8.)— VI.  A  young  Ro- 
msn,  whom  indigence  (the  result  of  profligate  habits) 
and  a  turbulent  disposition  induced  to  take  part  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.  The  leading  men  at  Rome, 
anxious  to  get  rid  of  a  troublesome  and  dangerous  in- 
dividual, caused  him  to  be  sent  as  quaestor,  with  praetori- 
an power*,  into  Hither  Spain.  He  was  not  long  after 
asssssinsted  in  bis  province,  (Sail.,  Col.,  18,  tea .>— 
VII.  C.  Calpurnius  Frugi,  a  descendant  of  the  individ- 
ual mentioned  above  (No.  III.),  and  son-in-law  of  Ci- 
cero. He  was  the  first  husband  of  Tullia,  and  is  high- 
ly praised  by  Cicero  for  bis  virtues  and  his  oratorical 
abilities.  Piso  exerted  himself  strenuously  for  there- 
call  of  his  father-in-law,  but  died  a  short  time  before 
this  took  place.  (Ctc.,  ad  Q.  pott  red.,  3. — Id.,  Bp. 
ad  Fam.,  14,  1. — Id.,  Brut.,  78,  Ac.)— VIII.  L.  Cal- 
purnius Piso,  father- in-law  of  Casar,  and  consul  B.C. 
68.  Before  attaining  to  this  office  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  extortion,  snd  only  escaped  condemnation 
through  the  influence  of  his  son-in-law.  Cicero  was 
allied  to  Piso  by  marriage,  and  the  latter  bad  given 
him  msny  marks  of  friendship  snd  confidence ;  but  Clo> 
diua  eventually  gained  Piso  over  to  his  views,  by  prom- 
ising to  obtain  for  him  the  province  of  Macedonia,  and 
be  accordingly  joined  the  demagogue  in  his  efforts  to 
procure  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  which  event  took 
place  in  Piso's  consulship.  Having  obtained  the  re- 
ward of  his  perfidy,  be  set  out  for  his  province ;  bnl 
his  whole  conduct  there  was  marked  by  debauchery, 
rapine,  and  cruelty.  The  senate  recalled  him,  chiefly 
through  the  exertions  of  Cicero,  who  in  this  way  aven- 
ged himself  on  Piso  for  bis  previous  conduct.  On 
Piso's  return,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  attack  Cicero 
in  open  senate,  and  complain  of  the  treatment  he  had 
received  at  hia  hands.  He  reproached  him  also  with 
the  disgrace  of  exile,  with  excessive  vanity,  and  other 
weaknesses.  Cicero  replied,  on  the  spot,  In  an  invec- 
tive speech,  the  severest,  perhaps,  that  ever  fell  from 
the  lips  of  sny  man,  in  which  the  whole  life  snd  con- 
duct of  Piso  are  portrayed  in  the  darkest  colours, 
and  which  must  band  him  down  as  a  detestable  char- 
acter to  all  posterity.  Notwithstanding  this,  bow- 
ever,  Piso  wss  afterward  censor  along  with  Appiu* 
Claudius  (A.U.C.  703) ;  and  we  find  him,  at  a  sub- 
sequent period,  appointed  one  of  the  three  commie 
sioners  who  were  sent  by  the  senate  to  treat  with  An 
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tony.  Piao,  in  bit  outward  deportment, -if  we  be'.^n 
the  picture  drawn  of  him  by  Cicero,  affected  the  mien 
and  garb  of  a  philosopher ;  but  this  garb  of  rigid  vir- 
tue covered  a  moat  lewd  aud  vicious  mind.  (Cse.  m 
Fu.—MiddUton'i  Lift  af  Cieero  )— IX.  L.  Calparm* 
us  Piao,  eon  of  the  preceding,  inherited  many  of  the 
ekes  of  his  father,  bat  redeemed  them,  in  soma  de- 
gree, by  hit  talents.  He  was  at  first  one  of  the  warm- 
est opponents  of  the  party  of  Canar,  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  in  Africa.  (Hirt.,  Bell.  Af)  Af- 
ter the  death  of  Cssear,  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Brutus  and  Cassiua,  until  the  overthrow  of  the  repub- 
lican forces.  Being  at  length  restored  to  his  coamry, 
ha  refused  all  public  offices,  until  Augustas  prevailed 
•poo  him  toaccept  the  consulship.  This  was  in  A  U.C. 
181,  Augustus  himself  being  his  colleague.  He  was 
afterward  named  governor  of  Psmpbywa,  and  conduct- 
ed himself  with  great  ability  in  hie  province.  Having 
subsequently  received  orders  to  pass  into  Europe,  m 
order  to  oppose  the  Bern,  a  Three  isn  tribe,  he  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  them.,  He  was  appointed, 
after  this,  prefect  of  the  city  by  Tiberias,  whose  fa- 
vour he  is  said  to  have  gained  by  drinking  with  him 
for  two  days  and  tare  Bights  in  aacacecion.  (PHn., 
14,  38.)  Piao  appears  to  have  been  a  men  of  preaa- 
asa,  who  peesed  his  evenings  at  table,  end  slept  till 
■eon ;  bat  bo  possessed  such  capacity  for  business,  that 
the  remainder  of  the  day  sufficed  for  the  despatch  of 
those  important  affairs  with  which  he  was  successive- 
ly intrusted  by  Augustus  and  Tiberias.  It  was  to  this 
individual  and  his  two  sens  that  the  epistle  of  Horace, 
commonly  called  the  "  Art  of  Poetry,"  was  addressed, 
(fiuetaa..  Fit  Ttt.,4*.—  Sense.,  ##.,88.— VOL.  Pa- 
ter., S,  93.) — X.  Cn.  Calpurniae  Piso,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  men  of  violent  passions,  impatient  of 
control,  and  possessing  much  of  the  haughty  spirit  of 
feu  sire.  To  the  pnde  derived  from  such  a  father  he 
united  the  insolence  of  wealth,  acquired  by  hia  mar- 
riage with  Planciaa,  who,  besides  her  high  descent, 
possessed  immoderate  riches.  Tiberius  appointed  him 
governor  of  Syria,  and  was  said  la  have  given  him  se- 
cret inatructiene  to  thwart  the  movements  of  German  i- 
one.  Planciaa,  in  like  meaner,  bad  her  lesson  from 
Litis,  with  full  instructions  M  mortify,  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  the  pride  of  Agrippeaa.  These  machinations 
proved  but  too  successful.  Oenaanicos  was  cut  off, 
and  Piso,  accused  of  having  poisoned  him  by  both 
his  widow  Agrippina  aad  the  public  voice,  and  finding 
nrmtaM  deserted  by  aU,  even  by  the  emperor,  put  an 
end  to  hie  existence,  A  D.  SO.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  2, ta- 
ll S,  56. — Id.,  8, 69,  »•»»>— XI.  C.  Oalpumrae  Piao, 
leader  of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against  Nero.  Hie 
'      ~'t  and  hia  amiable  qualities  had  conciliated  to 
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a  degree  the  public  esteem,  that  the  majority  of 
toe  conspirators  intended  him  aa  the  successor  of  the 
emperor.  The  plot  was  discovered  en  the  very  morn- 
ing of  the  day  intended  for  its  execution,  and  Piao,  in- 
stead of  at  once  adopting  energetic  measures,  and  at- 
tempting to  seize  upon  the  throne  by  open  force,  aa 
bis  friends  adviaed  him  to  do,  shot  himself  op  in  ma 
mansion  and  opened  his  veins.  (Tacit.,  Aim.,  16, 48, 
aw/f  ) — XII.  C.  Piso  Lieiniaaaa,  adopted  son  of  the 
Emperor  Oalba,  made  himself  universally  esteemed  by 
His  integrity,  his  disinterestedness,  and  by  an  austerity 
of  manners  that  recalled  the  earlier  days  of  Rome. 
He  was  put  to  death,  by  order  of  Otho,  after  the  fall  of 
Oalba,  at  the  age  of  31  years.  (Toetr.,  Hut.,  1,  14. 
—Id.  ti.,  3,  68.—  Id.  H.,  4,  11,  40.) 

Pisvoa  (Baker),  a  aurname  given  to  Jupiter  by  the 
Romans,  because,  when  their  city  waa  taken  by  the 
Gauls,  the  god  waa  believed  to  have  inspired  them 
with  the  idea  of  throwing  down  loaves  from  the  Tar- 
sal an  Hill  where  tbey  were  besieged,  that  the  enemy 
might  suppose  that  they  were  not  in  want  of  provisions, 
though,  in  reality,  they  were  near  surrendering  through 
This  deceived  the  Gauls,  and  they  soon 
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after  raised  the  aiege.    (Ovid,  Par/.,  8,  3T7,  km.— 
Lactam-.,  1,  20.) 

PiavoxU,  a  town  of  Etruria,  northeast  of  Lou, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines.  Pliny  calh  it 
Pietorium  (8,  5),  but  Ptolemy  (p.  M)  and  others  give 
it  the  appellation  of  Pistons.  The  modern  name  n 
Pi&tm*.  Thia  town  is  memorable  in  the  hutorr  of 
Rome  as  having  witnessed  in  its  vicinity  the  clow  of 
Catiline'a  desperate  but  abort  career.  (Sail.,  Cat., 
68.)  The  spot  ob  which  the  action  was  fought » too 
imperfectly  marked  by  the  concise  narrative  of  Stilus 
to  be  now  recognised.  We  may  conjecture  that  it 
was  to  the  north  of  PittoU,  and  near  the  modem  mi 
from  that  place  to  Modena.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Gnat, 
vol.  l,j>.  177.) 

PitIrb,  a  town  af  jEoht,  m  Asia  Miner,  is  the 
northwest  -of  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cakuo.  Sethi 
makes  mention  of  it,  and  Strata  gives  it  two  hsibom. 
(&wtez,  Penal.,  p.  rr.—Strsh.,  814.)   The  mall 
river  Evenua  flowed  near  its  wane.    Herodotus  mom 
thia  place  among  the  eleven  cities  of  A5o\u.  (Ma- 
nert,  Qtogr.,  vol.  8,  pt.  3,  p.  398.) 
Pitubccsa.    Vis!.  jEaeria. 
PlTBOLion,  a  footieh  poet,  the  author  af  eone  sit 
epigrams,  in  which  Greek  and  Latin  expressions  was 
intermingled  together.    (SeheL  ad  Hot.,  St.,  1, 10, 
38.)    Bentley  thinks  that  the  individual  to  won 
Horace  refers  waa  the  same  of  whom  Suetonius  (Fit 
Jul.,  76)  makes  mention,  under  the  name  of  Prthotm 
aa  having  been  the  author  of  some  defamatory  raw 
against  Julius  Cssear,  aad  that  Horace  styles  him  Pi 
taoleon,  because  Pithotana  would  have  been  noon 
agaable  in  hexameter  verse.    (Bentl.  ad  Hunt ,  (.  c.) 
-   Prrricas,  a  native  of  Mytilene  in  Lesboe.  ami  out 
of  the  so-called  wise  men  of  Greece,  waa  bom  sboa 
680  B.C.    Having  obtained  popularity  among  hi 
countrymen  by  successfully  opposing  the  tyrui  Ms- 
lancbrua,  be  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  t 
fleet,  in  a  war  with  the  Athenian  concerning  torn 
territory  which  they  had  seised  id  the  island,  loth 
course  of  this  war,  the  Athenian  commander  PWm, 
a  man  of  ancommon  ante  and  strength,  challenge! 
him  to  single  combat.    Providing  himself  with  t  set, 
which  he  concealed  under  hie  buckler,  he  took  the  fee 
opportunity  to  throw  it  over  the  head  of  hit  sotsgo- 
niet,  and  by  this  means  gained  an  easy  victory.  (Asr. 
latrt..  Fit.  Pit.— Pofyam.,  I,  35  )    According  » 
Strabo'a  account,  Pi  uncus  came  into  the  field  snots' 
with  a  casting-net,  a  trident,  and  a  dagger  (Sm, 
599),  end  it  is  said  that  from  this  stratagem  of  the  Mjt 
iteaean  waa  borrowed  the  mode  of  fighting  practises1 
by  the  Raman  gladiator*  called  Rettant.  (Petym, 
i  c. — Pasrav,  t.  v.  Jtetiariut  )    From  thia  time  ¥*■ 
taeua  waa  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  Mytilemtn, 
and  waa  intrusted  with  the  supreme  power  in  the  sttti. 
UrirtPf.,  Petit., 3,  16.— .Decay.  Laert  ,  tat  Kit.)  Among 
other  valuable  presents,  his  countrymen  offered  hm 
aa  much  of  the  lands  which  had  been  recovered  bee 
the  Athenian*  as  he  chose  ;  bat  ha  only  accepted  of  *) 
much  aa  he  could  measure  by  a  eingie  cast  of  t  jtreta: 
and  one  hslf  of  this  small  portion  be  afterward  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  aaying,  concerning  the  remainder,  thai  ua 
half  waa  better  than  the  whole.    (PhU,  it  HenL 
MaHgn.,  p.  867.— Op.,  ed.  Emit,  vol.  9,  p.  265  - 
ire*.,  Op.  et.  D,  40.)   Cornelius  Nepoo  tayt,  thti  tat 
Mytileneans offered  him  many  thousand  acres,  button 
he,  took  only  a  hundred.   (Pit.  Tkrmiyt.,  4,  11) 
Pittacua  displayed  great  moderation  in  his  treatment 
of  his  enemies,  among  whom  one  of  the  moat  violent 
waa  the  poet  Alcnus,  who  frequently  made  him  lbs 
object  of  hie  satire.    Finding  it  necesnary  to  lay  se- 
vere restrictions  npon  drunkenness,  to  which  the  Les- 
bians were  particularly  addicted,  Pittacna  passed  t 
law  which  subjected  offender*  of  this  class  to  double 
punishment  for  any  crime  committed  in  a  state  of  n> 
Whea  be  had  eaubltshed  such  regulations 
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m  the  island  h  promised  t*>  secure  it*  peace  and 
proapatjtgp,  he  voluntarily  resigned  hie  power,  which 
he  hed  held  far  ten  years,  mi  retired  to  prime  We. 
—The  following  maxima  end  precepts  me  eecribed  to 
him.   The  first  office  ef  prudence  U  to  foresee  threat- 
ening misfortune*,  and  prevent  thee*.    Power  discov- 
er* the  nan.    Never  talk  ef  your  schemes  before  they 
ere  executed,  lest,  if  you  fail  te  accomplish  them,  yon 
he  exposed  to  the  double  mortification  of  disappoint- 
ment and  ridicule.    Whatever  you  do,  do  it  well. 
Po  not  that  to  your  neighbour  which  you  would  take 
ill  from  him.    Be  watchful  of  opportunities.  (Dieg. 
Xoeri.,  in  Vil.—PhU.,  Ctumt.  Sap.  —  bacitr,  ad 
Herod.,  1,  87.— Enfield,  Kiel.  Phil.,  voL  1,  p.  144,) 
fnwiDi,  a  king  of  Tietiene  in  Argoiis,  son  of 
Febpe  and  Hippodami*.   He  gave  hi*  daughter  jEihra 
ip  marriage  to  .fgeua,  king  of  Athena,  and  brought 
up  Theseus  at  his  court.    (VOL.  These  ua)    He  also 
reared  Hippolytua,  the  son  of  Theseus.    (Eunp.,  Hip- 
ped., H.~-Scaoi.,*d  lee.)   PiMheca  wee  tuned  for  his 
wisdom,  and  Pausanias  ascribe*  to  him  a  work  on  the 
act  of  speaking,  given  to  the  world  by  a  native  of  Epi- 
dewus,  and  which  be  aaya  be  himself  saw.   He  also 
etaM*.  that  Piubeus  taught  thi*  same  art  in  a  temple 
of  the  Muses  at  Trcetene.  -  The  same  writer  likewise 
roeationa  the  tomb  of  Ptllhens,  which  wae  still  seen 
in  his  day,  and  on  which  were  three  throne*  ef  seats 
of  white  •tone,  on  which  the  monarch  and  two  assist- 
ants wen  accustomed  to  eU  when  dispensing  justice. 
The  whole  story  ef  this  monarch,  however,  appears  te 
bo  mythical  in  its  chancier.   (Pesuwi.,  8, 3l.—Plut., 
Vu.  The,.) 

PiTXOMBSoe,  a  small  island  off  the  ceeet  ef  Argoiis. 
It  lay  opposite  to  Epidanrae,  and  was  situate  six  miles 
fmn  the  coast,  and  seventeen  from  JSgina.  (Pim., 
4,  11.) 

PtTYDM,  a  small  wised  off  the  coast  of  Arculis, 
near  Axis  lent.  The  modern  name  is  Tulea.  (Pim., 
*.  12) 

Pittums,  a  group  of  small  iclaade  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  coast  of  Spain,  and  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  the  Baleares.  They  derived  their  name  from 
tbe  number  of  pine-tree*  (ik'tut,  a  pine)  which  grew 
is  them.  Tbe  largest  is  Ebosus  or  laic*,  and  next  lo 
it  is  Opbinsa  or  lot  Cefueverete*.  (.Mela,  3,  7.— 
PUa  ,  3,  6.) 

PlaosmtU,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Trebia  and  Padus.    It  is  new  Piaeenxa. 
Tbie  place  was  ealonixcd  by  the  Romans,  with  Cre- 
mona, A.V.C.  S36,  to  serve  as  a  bulwark  against  the 
Geule,  and  te  oppose  the  threatened  approach  of 
Hannibal.    (Pohfi.,  3,  40.— it*.,  31,  36.— Veil.  Pa- 
tare  ,  1, 14.)   Its  utility  in  this  latter  respect  was  fully 
proved,  by  it*  affording  a  secure  retreat  to  the  Roman 
general  after  the  battle  of  Ticinoe,  and  more  especially 
after  the  disaster  of  Trebia.    (Polyb.,  3,  66  —Lie., 
SI ,  66.)    Placentie  withstood  all  tbe  efforts  of  tbe 
victorious  Hannibal,  and  also,  eleven  years  after,  the 
axtempts  which  his  brother  Haedrubal  made  to  obtain 
poeseeeion  of  it.    The  resittence  which  it  offered  to 
tbe  Utter  csused  a  delay  that  led  to  hie  overthrow,  and 
thos  eventually,  perhaps,  ssved  the  empire.    After  the 
termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  it  was,  however, 
tavJcen  and  burned  by  the  Gauls,  headed  by  Hamilcar 
the  Carthaginian  (Lt».,  31, 1A),  but  soon  after  was  re- 
stored by  the  consul  Valerius,  667  A.U.C.  (Zee.,  34, 
21  )    Placentta  had  acquired  the  right*  of  a  munici- 
pal city  in  Cicero's  time.    (Or.  in  Pi*.,  1.)  Slrabo 
•peaks  of  it  as  s  celebrated  town  (816),  and  Tacitus 
extols  it  a*  a  powerful  and  opulent  colony.    (Hist.,  2, 
1 7,  see;.)   It*  theatre,  situate  without  the  walls,  waa 
burned  in  the  civil  war  between  Olho  and  Vitelline. 
I  Mtut.,  Oth.,  ».—Ptin.,  3,  16.— Cramer's-  Am.  Italy, 
vwi.     p.  79,  icqq.) 

Pi-iciol*,  a  daughter  of  Theodoeine  the  Great,  and 
mi  elf  to  Arcadius  and  Iloaoriu*.    She  resided  moat 


eoBMnoxJy  at  the  court  of  the  latter,  and  was  pretest 
when  Rome  was  first  invested  by  the  arms  of  Alaric, 
beiug  then  about  twenty  yearn  of  age.  Placidia  be- 
came a  hostage  in  the  hand*  of  the  victor,  according 
to  some  a  captive,  and  her  personal  attractions  won 
for  her  the  hand  of  Ataulphus  or  Adolphus,  the  brother 
in-law  of  Alaric,  and  king  of  the  Visigoths.  After  tbe 
death  of  Ataulphus,  she  married  Constantius,  and  be- 
came the  mother  of  Velentinian  HI.  Having  lost  her 
second  husband,  she  acted  aa  guardian  for  her  son,  and 
reigned  twenty-five  years  in  hi*  name,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  that  unworthy  emperor  gradually  countenanced 
the  suspicion,  that  Placidia  had  enervated  his  youth 
by  a  dissolute  education,  and  studiously  diverted  hie 
attention  from  every  manly  and  honourable  pursuit. 
Amid  tbe  decay  of  military  spirit,  ber  armies  were 
commanded  by  two  generals,  Aetiua  and  Boniface, 
who  may  be  deservedly  named  as  tbe  last  of  the  Ro- 
mans. Placidia  died  at  Rome,  A.D.  460.  She  wae 
buried  at  Ravenna,  where  hea>sepulchre,  snd  even  her 
corpse,  seated  in  a  chair  ef  cypress  wood,  were  pre- 
served for  age*.    (Dncangt,  Pom.  Byzanl.,  p.  78. — 

TiUemont,  But.  it*  Ewp.,  vol.  6,  p.  260,  386,  &c  

Id.  «*.,  vol.  6,  p.  840.—  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  e. 
31,  33,  36.) 

Plakiuu,  a  email  island  between  Corsica  and  live, 
now  PtonaM-    Tacitus  relates,  that  Augustus  waa 

gersuaded  by  Livia  to  banish  hi*  nephew  Agrippa 
osthumus  hither.  (Ann-,  1,  3  —Ibid.,  2, 39.)  Tbie 
island  is  also  noticed  by  Strata  (183)  and  Ptolemy 
(p.  67). 

Plamcina,  granddaughter  of  L.  Munatius  Plaucua, 
and  wife  of  Piso,  governor  of  Syria  in  tbe  reign  of 
Tiberius.  (Kid.  PisoX.)  She  was  supposed  to  have 
been  an  accomplice  with  ber  husband  in  shortening 
the  daya  of  Germanicus,  but  waa  saved  by  the  in- 
fluence ef  Livia,  hei  protectress.  As  long  as  Piso, 
who  had  been  put  to  bis  trial,  bad  any  hope  of  ac- 
quittal, her  language  waa  that  of  a  woman  willing  to 
share  al!  changes  with  ber  husband,  and,  if  he  wa* 
doomed  te  fall,  determined  to  perish  with  him.  But, 
when  she  bad  obtained  safety  for  herself,  she  left  him 
te  bis  fate.  At  a  later  period,  however,  she  waa  about 
being  proceeded  against  for  her  criminal  conduct, 
when,  in  despair,  she  laid  violent  hand*  on  herself,  and 
suffered  at  last  the  slow  hot  just  reward  of  a  flagitious 
lib.   (rear.,  Ann.,  8,  43,  66,  76 ;  3,  9,  16;  6,  86.) 

Pi,AHcoa,  t  T.  Bursa,  a  tribune  of  the  commons, 
53  B.C.  He  took  part  in  the  troubles  excited  by  the 
death  of  Clodiva,  and,  on  the  expiration  of  his  office, 
wae  accused  and  condemned,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
terest made  by  Pompey  in  bis  behalf.  {Cic,  Ep.  ad 
Fm.,  2,  9.) — II.  L.  Munstius,  a  native  of  Tibur,  waa 
in  early  life  a  pupil  of  Cicero's,  and  obtained  consid- 
erable eminence  in  the  oratorical  art.  He  afterward 
commanded  a  legion  under  Cssar  in  Gaul.  On  the. 
assassination  of  that  individual.  Plane  us  acted  at  first* 
venr  equivocal  part,  and  frequently  changed  sides,  at- 
taching himself  successively  to  each  party  according  a* 
it  became  powerful.  Thus  we  find  him,  after  the  vic- 
tory at  Mutina,  affecting  the  utmost  zeal  for  the  cause  of 
Brutus  and  freedom  ;  snd  subsequently,  when  he  saw 
Antony  re- established  in  power,  he  went  over  to  him 
with  four  legion*  which  he  bad  at  tbe  lime  under  his 
command.  He  obtained  upon  this  the  consulship 
along  with  Lepidua,  B.C.  48.  Tired  at  last  of  Anto- 
ny, he  sided  with  Octavius,  who  received  him  with 
the  utmost  cordislity.  It  was  Plancua  who  proposed 
in  the  senate  that  the  title  of  Auguatus  should  be  be- 
stowed on  Octavius.  Tbe  ancieut  writers  reproach 
him,  besides  bis  political  versatility,  with  a  total  forget- 
fulnesa  on  one  occasion  of  all  dignity  and  self-retpect. 
This  was  at  the  court  of  Cleopatra,  in  Alexandres, 
when  be  appeared  on  tbe  public  stage  in  the  character 
of  a  sea-god,  having  his  person  psinted  green,  snd 
in  a  slate  of  almost  complete  nudity  ;  wearing  a  crown. 
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of  reedi  an  hit  head,  and  with  the  tail  of  a  6th  attaehed 
to  hit  body  behind.  Planeus,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  literary  tastes,  and  we  have  aa 
ode  addressed  to  him  by  Horace  on  one  occasion, 
when  he  hsd  become  suspected  of  disaffection  by  Au- 
gustas, and  was  meditating  his  departure  from  Italy. 
(Ptut.,  YU.  Ant.— Veil.  Pattre.,  %  68.— Horat ,  Od, 
1,  7,  Ac.) 

Planddxs.  Maximue,  a  Greek  monk,  commonly 
designated  "  of  Constantinople,"  probably  by  reason 
of  his  having  long  resided  there ;  for  he  was,  in  fact,  a 
native  of  Nicomedia.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing and  various  acquirements,  and  flourished  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  In  1327,  toe  Emperor  Androg- 
ens Palsolngus  sent  him  aa  ambassador  to  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  Greek 
that  made  use  of  the  Arabic  numerals,  ss  they  are 
called.  Planudes  hss  given  us,  I.  A  collection  of 
JSsopic  fables,  together  with  a  very  absurd  life  of  the 
ancient  fabulist  himself;  3.  An  Anthology,  selected 
from  that  of  Constantino  Cepbalas ;  3.  A  poetical 
Eloge  on  Claudius  Ptolemaus ;  4.  Some  grammatical 
works  v  6.  A  Greek  translation  of  Centers  Commen- 
taries of  the  Gallic  war ;  6.  A  prose  translation  of  the 
Metamorphoses  snd  Hero'ides  of  Ovid ;  7.  A  transla- 
tion of  the  Disticha  of  Cato  into  Greek  versa ;  8. 
Various  unedited  works.  (Sck&U,  Hut.  hit.  Gr.,  vol. 
1.  P.  SM  ) 

Platjki  (gen.  -a)  and  Plats.*  (gen.  -arum),  a 
town  of  Batotia,  of  very  ancient  date,  situate  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Cilheron,  and  near  the  river  Asopus,  which 
divided  its  territory  from  that  of  Thebes.  (Strata, 
412.)  Homer  writes  the  name  in  the  singular  (fUd- 
nua),  but  the  historians  use  the  plural  (XVKaratai). 
The  Plstasans,  animated  by  a  spirit  of  independence, 
had  early  separated  themselves  from  the  Bojotian  con- 
federacy, conceiving  the  objects  of  this  political  union 
to  be  hostile  to  their  real  interests ;  and  had,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enmity  of  the  latter  city,  been  induced 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  Athens. 
(Herod ,  6,  108.)  Grateful  for  the  services  which 
they  received  on  this  occasion  from  thst  power,  they 
testified  their  zeal  in  its  behalf  by  sending  a  thousand 
soldiers  to  Marathon,  who  thus  shared  the  glory  of 
that  memorable  day.  (Herod.,  I.  e.)  The  Plaueans 
also  manned  tome  of  the  Athenian  vessels  at  Artemi- 
sium,  and  fought  in  several  battles  which  took  place 
off  that  promontory ;  though  not  at  Salamia,  as  they 
had  returned  to  their  homes  after  the  Greeks  withdrew 
from  the  Euripus,  in  order  to  place  their  families  and 
valuables  in  safety,  and  could  not,  therefore,  arrive  in 
time.  (Herod.,  8, 45.)  They  also  fought  most  brave- 
ly in  the  great  battle  which  took  place  near  their  city 
against  Mardonius  the  Persian  general,  and  earned  the 
thanks  of  Psussniss  and  the  confederate  Greek  com- 
manders for  their  gallant  conduct  on  this  as  well  as 
ether  occasions.  (Herod.,  9,  28.  —  Tkua/d.,  3,  S3, 
teqq.)  But  it  is  ssserted  by  Demosthenes  that  they 
afterward  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
and  more  especially  of  their  kings,  for  having  caused 
the  inscription  set  up  by  Pausanias,  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  victory  over  the  Persisns,  to  be  altered, 
(fn  Naer.,  p.  1378.)  Plataa,  which  was  afterward 
burned  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (Herod.,%,  60),  was  soon 
restored  with  the  assistance  of  Athens,  and  the  alli- 
ance between  the  two  cities  was  cemented  more  closely 
thsn  before.  The  attack  made  upon  Plataa  by  a  party 
of  Thebans  at  night  was  the  first  set  of  aggression  com- 
mitted on  the  Peloponnesisn  side  in  the  war  which 
took  place  not  long  after.  The  enterprise  failed. 
(Thueyd.,  2,  1,  ecqy.)  The  natural  enmity  of  Thebes 
against  this  little  republic  wss  now  raised  to  its  height 
by  this  defeat,  and  pressing  solicitations  were  msde 
to  the  Spartan  government  to  assist  in  taking  signal 
vengeance  on  the  Plstasans  for  their  adherence  to  the 
Athenian  interests.  Accordingly,  in  the  third  year  of 
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the  war,  a  large  Peloponnesisn  force,  inner  Arckid* 
mus,  king  of  Sparta,  arrived  under  rat  want  of  Pla- 
taa, and,  having  summoned  the  inhabitants  to  abu- 
don  their  alliance  with  Athens,  proceeded,  on  then 
refusal,  to  lay  aiege  to  the  town.  The  aamtire  of 
these  operations,  and  the  heroic  defence  of  the  Pitta- 
ana,  the  circnmvsllation  snd  blockade  of  the  city  by 
the  enemy,  with  the  daring  and  successful  escape  of  t 
part  of  the  garrison,  are  given  with  tot  greatest  detail 
by  Thueydidea,  snd  certainly  form  one  of  the  most  is. 
te retting  portions  of  bis  history.   (Tsacyd.,  2,  71, 
«ey«. — Id.,  3,  90,  teqq.)    Worn  out  at  length  by  Ima- 
ger and  fatigue,  those  Platseana  who  remained  in  sat 
town  were  compelled  to  yield  to  their  perssrerinr  ui 
relentless  foes,  who,  instigated  by  the  implacable  re- 
sentment of  the  Thebans,  csused  ill  who  surrenders! 
to  be  put  to  death,  and  razed  the  town  to  the  grand, 
with  the  exception  of  one  building,  constructed  oot  d 
the  ruins  of  the  city,  which  they  consecrated  to  Jooo, 
and  employed  as  a  house  of  reception  for  narellere 
From  Pausanias  we  learn,  that  Platan  was  again  n- 
t  to  red  after  the  peace  of  Antalcidaa  ;  but  when  the 
Spartans  seized  on  the  Cadmesn  citadel,  the  Tbebant, 
suspecting  that  the  Platasana  were  privy  to  the  eater- 
prise,  took  possession  of  the  town  by  stratagem,  tai 
once  more  levelled  its  foundations  to  the  ground  (t, 
1).    Though  it  seems  to  have  been  the  intention  of 
Philip,  and  also  of  Alexander,  to  restore  Plataa  (if 
nan,  I,  9,  —  Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.,  c.  84),  this  was  not 
carried  into  effect  till  the  reign  of  Ossssnder,  who  h 
said  to  have  rebuilt  both  Thebes  and  Plataa  at  tat 
same  time.    (Pautan.,  9,  3.)    Dicaarchus,  who  lived 
about  that  period,  represents  the  town  ss  still  existing, 
when  he  says,  "  The  inhabitants  of  Plataa  bare  ti- 
thing to  say  for  themselves,  except  that  they  art  col- 
onists of  Athens,  and  that  the  battle  between  the  Per- 
sisns and  the  Greeks  took  place  near  their  town.* 
(.Slat.,  Orae..  p.  14.)— The  ruins  of  Plataa,  seront- 
ing  to  Dr.  Clarke,  are  situated  upon  a  promooimj 
projecting  from  the  base  of  Cithatron. — The  pure*  bet 
now  the  usual  appellation  bestowed  upon  the  ruin  el 
Grecian  citadels ;  it  is  called  Paleeo  Cairo,  la 
walls  are  of  the  earliest  kind  of  military  structure, 
consisting  of  very  considerable  masses,  evenly  bewt, 
snd  welf  built.  (Clarke* t  Travel*,  vol  7,  p.  106, 
hand,  ed.) — The  walla  of  Plataa,  according  to  Sit 
.W.  Gell,  may  be  traced  near  the  little  village  of 
Kockla  in  their  circuit.   The  whole  forms  a  triangle, 
having  a  citadel  of  the  same  form  in  the  southern  st- 
ifle, with  a  gate  towards  the  mountsin  at  the  point. 
The  northwestern  angle  seems  to  bave  been  the  por- 
tion which  was  restored  after  the  destruction  of  the 
city.    The  north  side  is  about  1025  ysrdt  in  length, 
the  west  1164,  and  the  eaat  1 120.    It  is  shoot  six  ge- 
ographies! miles  from  the  Cadmeia  of  Thebes  (Int. 
p.  HI.— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  2IS.«ff) 
—As  the  battle  of  Plataa,  between  the  Greeks  aid 
Persians,  forms  so  important  a  feature  in  tbeir  history, 
some  sccoont  of  it  may  be  here  sppended. — Mtrdonios, 
being  informed  by  the  Arrives,  who  were  secretly  it 
his  interest,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  were  in  mot** 
withdrew  his  srmy  into  Bceotia,  for  the  sake  of  ran- 
ging near  toe  friendly  city  of  Thebes,  snd  in  a  more 
level  country,  end,  therefore,  more  favourable  to  his 
cavalry.    Before  leaving  Athens  he  burned  and  demol- 
ished what  remained  of  the  city.    The  Athenian! 
crossed  from  Saltmis,  snd  the  confederate  army  being 
assembled  st  Eleusis,  advanced  to  Erythra,  on  the  bor- 
der of  Bceotia,  where  it  took  up  a  position  on  the  roots 
of  Mount  Citheron.    The  heavy-armed  troops  of  the 
Grecian  army  amounted  to  38,700,  of  whom  the  I  jce- 
damoniana  contributed  10,000.    Of  these  5000  wen 
Spartans,  from  the  city,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by 
seven  light-armed  Helota.    In  the  rest  of  the  srmv  ■) 
is  computed  thst  to  each  heavy-armed  soldier  there 
was  one  light-armed  attendant.    Besides,  there  wei* 
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1800  light-armed  Thespians,  the  remaining  strength  of 
that  little  state,  all  its  heavy-armed  troops  having  fallen 
at  Thermopylae  and  those  who  remained  being  proba- 
bly the  poorer  citizens,  who  were  enable  to  purchase 
the  full  armour,  or  to  maintain  themselves  in  distant 
warfare.    With  these  the  entire  numbers  were  nearly 
1 10,00a    The  army  was  led  by  Paussniae,  the  Spar- 
tan commander,  who  was  cousin  and  guardian  to  the 
minor-king  Pleistarchus.  the  son  of  Leonidss.  The 
Athenian  force  of  8000  heavy-armed  men  wae  led  by 
Aristides.    Mardonius's  army  consisted  of  300,000 
Asiatics  and  about  50,000  Macedonian  and  Greek  aux- 
iliaries.— The  first  attack  was  made  by  the  Persian 
cavalry,  who,  continually  riding  up  in  small  parties, 
discharged  their  arrows  and  retired,  annoying  the 
Greeks  without  any  retaliation.    The  Mogarians  being 
placed  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  the  line,  sent  to 
Paosaniaa  to  say  that  they  could  no  longer  maintain 
their  ground,  and  a  picked  band  of  800  Athenians  vol- 
unteered to  relieve  them.    They  took  with  them  some 
archers,  a  service  which  the  Athenians  cultivated  with 
an  attention  and  success  unusual  in  Greece;  snd  soon 
after  their  arrival,  Masislius,  the  general  of  the  Per- 
sian cavalry,  bia  horse  being  wounded  with  an  arrow, 
was  dismounted  and  killed.    All  the  horse  now  ma- 
king a  desperate  charge,  forced  back  the  300,  till  the 
re**  coming  up  to  support  the  Athenians,  they  were 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  The  army  was  encour- 
aged by  this  success,  but  its  present  position  was  in- 
convenient, particularly  for  want  of  water,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  move  into  the  territory  of  Plates.    A  dis- 
pute arose  between  the  Athenians  and  the  Tegeans 
for  the  post  of  honour  at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing ; 
bat  it  was  prevented  from  proceeding  to  extremity  by 
the  wise  moderation  of  the  Athenian  commanders, 
who,  still  maintaining  their  claim  of  right,  professed 
themselves  willing,  nevertheless,  to  take  their  place 
wherever  the  Lacedemonians  might  appoint.  The 
,    Lacedemonians  decided  in  their  fsvour,  placing  them 
,    at  the  extremity  of  the  left  wing,  and  the  Tegeans  in 
the  right,  next  to  themselves. — Msrdonius  now  drew 
up  his  army  according  to  the  advice  of  the  Thebsns, 
opposing  the  Persians  to  the  Lacedemonians  and  Te- 
geans, the  Bceotians  and  other  Greeks  in  his  service 
to  the  Athenians,  and  to  the  other  bodies  that  occu- 
pied the  centre  the  Medea  and  the  rest  of  the  Asiatics. 
The  soothsayers  on  each  side  predicted  success  to  the 
party  which  received  the  attack ;  in  compliance,  prob- 
ably, with  the  policy  of  the  commanders,  each  of  whom, 
being  posted  on  ground  advantageous  to  himself,  waa 
unwilling  to  leave  it  and  enter  on  that  which  had  been 
choeen  by  his  adversary.    Ten  days  were  spent  in  in- 
action, except  that  the  Persian  horse  were  harassing 
the  Greeks,  and,  latterly,  intercepting  their  convoys ; 
but,  on  the  eleventh,  Msrdonius,  growing  impatient, 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  resolved,  sgainst  the  opin- 
ion of  Artabazus.  to  attack  the  Greeks  on  the  follow- 
ing day.    The  same  night  Alexander  the  Macedonian, 
riaina  alone  and  secretly  to  the  Athenian  encampment, 
asked  to  speak  to  the  commanders,  and  gave  them 
notice  of  the  resolution  taken  — Pausanias,  being  in- 
formed of  this  by  the  Athenian  generals,  proposed  a 
— bange  in  the  order  of  battle,  by  which  the  Athenians 
should  be  opposed  to  the  Persians,  of  whose  mode  of 
fighting  they  alone  had  experience,  while  in  their  place 
the    Lacedemonians  should  act  sgainst  the  Boeotian 
and  other  Grecian  auxiliaries.    The  Athenians  readily 
consented,  and  the  troops  began  to  move  while  the 
mora  was  breaking ;  but  Mardonius  made  a  connter- 
jiaovement  of  his  Greek  and  Persian  troops,  and  the 
T^scedsmonians  desisted  from  their  purpose  when  they 
Mw  that  it  was  known.    Mardoniua  sent  a  herald  to 
reproseh  them  with  their  fear,  and  then  commenced 
ttae    action  with  his  horse,  who  harassed  the  Greeks 
severely,  and  filled  op  the  spring  from  which  their  wa- 
bad  been  supplied.    The  Greeks  now  suffered 
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both  from  the  attacks  of  the  cavalry,  and  from  the 
want  of  water  and  food,  their  convoya  being  cot  off; 
and  it  was  resolved  to  proceed  at  night  to  a  position 
nearer  Plalata,  where  water  abounded,  and  the  ground 
was  less  favourable  to  horse.  Accordingly,  in  the 
night  the  army  was  moved ;  but  the  Greeks  of  the  cen- 
tre bad  been  so  disheartened  by  the  attacks  of  the  cav- 
alry, that,  instead  of  taking  up  the  appointed  position, 
they  fled  to  the  city  of  Platan.  There  remained  oa 
the  one  wing  the  Lacedamoniana  ( 1 0,000  heavy-arm- 
ed) and  the  Tegeans  (1500) ;  on  the  other,  the  Athe- 
nians (8000),  with  the  Plataans  (600),  who  always  ac- 
companied them,  and  who  had  carried  their  zeal  so  far, 
that,  though  an  inland  people,  they  helped  to  man  the 
Athenian  ships  at  Artemisium.  Including  the  light- 
armed,  those  who  stood  their  ground  were,  of  the  La- 
cednmonians  and  Tegeans  63,000,  of  the  Athenians 
and  Plataans  about  17,200.  The  march  of  the  Lace- 
damoniana and  Tegeana  waa  delayed  by  the  obstinacy 
of  Amotnpharetus,  a  Spartan  officer,  who,  viewing  the 
intended  movement  as  a  Bight,  long  refused  to  join  in 
it.  The  day  wss  dawning,  and  the  Lacedamoniana, 
through  fear  of  the  horse,  proceeded  over  the  roots  of 
Citharau.  The  Athenian*,  who  had  waited  for  the 
movement  of  the  allies,  went  by  the  plain.  Mardoni- 
ua, on  seeing  the  Greeks,  as  it  seemed,  retreating, 
waa  filled  with  exultation,  and  immediately  led  the 
Persians  after  them,  while  the  other  Asiatics  followed 
tumultously,  thinking  the  day  won.  The  Laceda- 
monians,  on  the  approach  of  the  cavalry,  sent  to  the 
Athenians  for  assistance,  begging  that,  if  they  were 
unable  to  come,  they  would  at  least  send  the  archers; 
but  the  Athenians,  when  preparing  to  comply  with  the 
summons,  were  prevented  by  the  attack  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Persian  service. — The  battle  waa  joined  on  both 
aides.  The  Persians  fought  with  greet  bravery ;  hot 
neither,  bravery  nor  vast  superiority  in  numbers  could 
compensate  for  their  inferiority  in  arms  and  discipline, 
and  they  were  at  length  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
Mardonius  being  killed.  The  other  Asiatics  fled  im- 
mediately, when  they  saw  the  Persians  broken.  Of 
the  Grecian  auxiliaries  opposed  to  the  Athenians, 
many  were  stack  in  their  exertions,  aa  not  being  hear- 
ty m  the  cause ;  but  the  Boeotians,  who  formed  the 
strongest  body,  wore  zealous  for  the  success  of  Mar- 
donius, and  they  fought  long  and  hard  before  they 
were  defeated.  The  Boeotians  fled  towards  Thebes, 
the  Asiatiea  to  their  intrenched  camp,  their  flight  be- 
ing in  some  degree  protected  by  the  Asiatic  and  Boeo- 
tian cavalry.  On  bearing  that  their  friends  were  vic- 
torious, the  Greeks  of  the  centre  returned  in  haste  and 
disorder  to  the  field ;  and  the  Mogarians  and  Phtiasisns, 
going  by  the  plain,  were  charged  and  broken  with  con 
siderable  loss  by  some  Theban  horse. — The  fugitives 
who  escaped  into  the  camp  were  in  time  to  cloae  the 
gates  and  msn  the  walls  against  the  Lacedamoniana 
and  Tegeana ;  and,  the  assailants  being  unskilled  in 
the  attack  of  fortifications,  they  made  a  successful  de- 
fence till  the  arrival  of  the  Athenians,  who  went  about 
the  Work  more  skilfully,  and  soon  gained  entrance. 
The  passions  of  the  Greeks  were  inflamed  to  the  ut- 
most by  long  distress  and  danger,  and  no  mercy  was 
shown.  Of  the  300,000  men  who  were  left  with  Mar- 
donius, 40,080  bad  been  led  from  the  field  by  Artaba- 
zus when  it  first  became  evident  that  the  Persians 
were  losing  the  battle ;  but  of  the  others  not  8000  are 
said  to  have  survived  the  battle  and  the  subsequent 
massacre.  {Herod  ,  9,  25,  nqq. — l*br.  Vt.  Knotel., 
Hul.  Greece,  p.  40,  teqq.) 

Plato,  I.  a  celebrated  philosopher,  by  descent  at 
Athenian,  but  the  place  of  whose  birth  waa  the  island 
of  iGgina,  where  his  father,  Ariato,  resided  after  that 
island  became  subject  to  Athens.  Hie  origin  is  traced 
back,  on  nia  father's  side,  to  Codrua,  and  on  that  of 
his  mother,  Perictione,  through  five  generations,  to  So 
Ion.   (Prochu,  ad  Ttmetum,  p.  25.)   The  time  of 
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kit  birth  n  commonly  placed  in  Ilia  fifft  year  of  the 

88 Lh  Olympiad  (B.C.  488),  but,  perhaps,  may  be  more 
accurately  fixed  m  B.C.  439.  ( Clinton,  Fatt.  HdUn., 
p.  68.)  Fable  baa  made  Apollo  his  father,  and  has 
■aid  that  he  was  bora  of  a  virgin.  (Phu.,  Sympo*., 
8,  1.— Huron.,  adv.  Jot.  Op.,  vol.  4,  p.  186,  ed.  Par.) 
He  was  originally  named  Arielocles,  from  his  grand- 
father, and  he  received  that  .of  Plato  (IIAarwv)  from 
either  the  breadth  of  his  shoulders  or  of  hn  forehead, 
the  appellation  being  derived  from  wXarvf,  "  broad." 
This  Utter  name  is  thought  to  have  been  given  him 
in  early  youth.  (Diog.  hurt.,  8,  4. —  Senec.,  Ep., 
SS.—ApuUau,  it  dogm.  Plat  — Op.,  ed  Oudeni, 
vol.  3,  p.  180.)  Plutarch  relates  that  he  was  hump- 
backed, but  this,  perhaps,  was  not  a  natural  defect ; 
it  may  have  first  appeared  late  in  life,  aa  a  result  of 
his  severe  studies.  (PbU.,  de  Audiend.  Poet.,  86, 63  ) 
Other  ancient  writers,  on  the  contrary,  speak  in  high 
terms  of  his  manly  and  noble  -mien.  The  only  authen- 
tic buat  that  we  have  of  him  is  at  present  in  the  gal- 
lery at  Florence.  It  waa  discovered  near  Athena  in 
the  ISth  century,  and  purchased  by  Lorenzo  de  Medi- 
ci. In  this  bust,  the  forehead  of  the  philosopher  is 
remarkably  large.  (  VuemtL,  Icon.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  178, 
ed.  4to.) — Plato  first  learned  grammar,  that  is,  reading 
and  writing,  from  Dionyaius.  In  gymnastics,  Ariston 
was  his  teacher ;  and  he  excelled  so  much  In  these 
physical  exercises,  that  he  want,  aa  is  said,  into  a  pub- 
lic contest  at  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  games.  (Di- 
ss;. LaerL.  3,  4  —  Apul.,  p.  184.—  Olympiad.,  Fit. 
Plot.)  He  studied  painting  and  music  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Draco,  a  scholar  of  Damon,  and  Metellue  of 
Agrigentum.  But  bis  favourite  employment  in  his 
youthful  yeara  waa  poetry.  The  lively  fancy  and  pow- 
erful style  which  bis  philosophical  writings  so  amply 
display,  must  naturally  have  impelled  him,  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  lo  make  some  attempts  at  composition, 
which  were  assuredly  not  without  influence  on  the 
beautiful  form  of  his  later  works.  After  he  bad  made 
use  of  the  instruction  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  of 

Cnetry  in  all  its  ratals,  he  proceeded  to  make  an  essay 
imaelf  in  heroic  verse ;  but  when  he  compared  his 
I  cod  action  with  the  masterpieces  of  Homer,  he  con- 
signed k  to  the  names.  He  next  tried  lyric  poetry, 
but  with  no  better  success  ;  and  finally  turned  his  at- 
tention lo  dramatic  competition.  He  elaborated  four 
pieces,  or  a  tetralogy,  consisting  of  three  separate  tra- 
gedies and  one  satyric  drama ;  but  an  accident  in- 
duced him  to  quit  for  ever  tbia  career,  to  which  he  waa 
not  probably  destined.  A  abort  time  before  the  fes- 
tival of  Bacchus,  when  his  nieces  were  to  be  brought 
upon  the  etsge,  be  happened  to  hear  Socrates  conver- 
sing, and  waa  so  captivated  by  the  charms  of  his  man- 
ners ss  from  that  moment  to  abandon  poetry,  and  ap- 
ply himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
<£Uan,  Vor.  flat.,  10,  81,  ttjq.—  Val.  Max.,  1,  6. 
— Ptin.,  11. 8*  )  But,  though  Plato  abandoned  his  po- 
ntic attempts,  yet  he  still  attended  to  the  reading  of  the 
■poets,  particularly  Homer,  Aristophanes,  and  Sophron, 
•a  his  favourite  occupation  (Olympiod.,  Vit.  Plot.); 
and  be  appears  to  have  derived  from  them,  in  part,  the 
dramatic  arrangement  of  his  dialogues.  It  waa  then 
customary  for  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  the 
polite  world,  or  to  distinguish  themselves  in  any  man- 
ner, to  attend  a  course  in  philosophy.  Plato  bad  al- 
ready heard  the  instructions  of  Cratylua,  a  disciple  of 
the  school  of  Heraclitua.  (Arum.,  Melapkyt.,  1,  6. 
— Apul ,  p.  186.)  When  Diogenes,  Olympiodoros,  and 
other  writers  assert  that  he  did  not  become  a  scholar 
of  Cratylua  till  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  they  give 
less  credit  to  Aristotle  and  Apuleius  than  they  deserve ; 
the  former  a  contemporary,  the  latter  drawing  his  in- 
formation from  Speuaippus.  (Ttnnemvm'i  Life  of 
Plato,  Edward*'*  tran*l.,  p.  316,  teg.)  Plato  waa  SO 
years  of  age  when  he  became  acquainted  with  Socra- 
tes, and  he  continued  a  staled  disciple  of  that  phitos- 
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opher  for  the  space  of  eight  yean,  until  the  death  of 
the  Utter.   During  all  this  period,  Socrates  regarded 
him  aa  one  of  hia  most  faithful  pupils.  Light  u 
muat  have  been  the  task  of  education  in  respect  to  tat 
mind,  since  Plato  was  quite  teachable,  ana,  in  audi- 
tion to  hia  eminent  talents,  possessed  of  great  stucep- 
tibility  for  moral  studies,  still  on  the  other  hud,  i 
waa  difficult  for  Socrates  to  satisfy  the  •spiring  ltd 
inquisitive  spirit  of  his  pupil.  In  aM  his  convemuons, 
he  atarted  questions,  raised  doubts,  and  always  de- 
manded new  reasons,  without  allowing  himself  to  be 
satisfied  with  those  already  given.   (Vtt.  PUl,  13.- 
Bibliothek  der  Allen  hit.)  This  liveliness  and  km- 
ity  of  mind  could  not  render  Socrates  displeased  via 
hie  manner  of  thinking  :  so  little,  indeed,  was  this  ne 
case,  that  Plato  already,  in  the  lifetime  ef  Sac  mo. 
wrote  dialogues,  in  which  he  introduced  his  teacher  u 
the  principal  person,  and  carried  on  the  discussion  in 
a  method  that  waa  not  entirely  his  own.  Manj  wri- 
ters think  they  have  discovered  that  Socrates  wis  bj 
no  means  satisfied  with  the  course  of  Plato,  ia  falseiy 
imputing  to  him  so  many  things  which  he  had  never 
said.    But  they  can  adduce  -no  satisfactory  ground « 
competent  testimony  for  their  conclusion.   The  single 
thing  to  which  they  appeal  can  prove  nothing  foi  thee, 
because  it  ia  ambiguous.    It  is  said,  that  when  Plato 
brought  forward  hia  Lyais  in  the  presence  of  Socisla, 
the  latter  exclaimed,  "  By  Hercules  !  bow  nunythirf 
doea  the  young  man  falsely  report  of  me !"  (Day 
hurt.,  3,  36.)   The  more  probable  opinion,  hovew, 
is,  that  the  story  ia  incorrectly  related,  and  that  Sam- 
tea  merely  alluded  to  the  rich  and  figurative  Hjleo! 
Plato,  aa  contrasted  with  his  own  simple  manses' 
expression    (  Temumann,  Life  of  Plato,  Edit  tress . 
p.  834.)    Plato  always  cherished  a  deep  affection  aoi 
esteem  for  hia  master,  and,  when  the  latter  was  broogei 
to  trial,  undertook  to  plead  his  cause;  but  thepsitas 
ty  and  violence  of  toe  judges  would  not  penult  huts 
proceed.    After  the  condemnation,  he  preseaue  la 
master  with  money  sufficient  to  redeem  his  life,  which, 
however,  Socrates  refused  to  accept.    During  bit » 
prisonment  Plato  attended  htm,  and  was  present  a  i 
conversation  which  he  held  with  hia  friends  conten- 
ing  the  immortality  of  the  aooL  the  substance  of  sirs 
he  afterward  committed  to  writing  in  the  beaotifu!  *■ 
alogue  entitled.  Phasdo,  not,  however,  without  ma- 
weaving  hia  own  opinions  and  language.  (Comnsi 
Cicero,  de  Nat.  Dear.,  3,  33.)    Upon  the  death  of  it 
master  be  withdraw,  with  several  other  friendi  of  Set- 
rates,  to  Megan,  where  they  were  hospitably  eeiat- 
tained  by  Euclid,  and  remained  till  the  ferment  i: 
Athens  subsided.    B nicker  says,  that  Plato  recenW 
instruction  in  dialectics  from  Euclid.   (Httt.  Crt 
Pkilo*.,  vol.  1,  p.  611,633.)    But  no  other  writer rat 
any  reference  to  it.    It  is  rather  probable  that  both,  a 
their  philosophical  conversations,  sought  to  enrich  ui 
to  settle  each  other's  knowledge.    Hence  Cicero  *• 
latea,  that  the  Megarean  philosopher  drew  hut  of  his 
opinions  from  Plato.    (Academ.  QuaxL,  4. 41)  ft- 
sirous  of  making  himself  master  of  all  the  wisdom  ui 
learning  which  the  age  could  furnish,  Plato,  after  iha 
travelled  into  every  country  which  waa  so  far  eaugts- 
ened  as  to  promise  him  sny  recompense  of  his  Ubos 
He  first  visited  that  part  of  Magna  Green  where  ■ 
celebrated  school  of  philosophy  had  been  esublubei 
by  Pythagoras.    According  to  Cicero,  Quiotiliar  ui 
Valerius  Maximue,  the  particular  object  of  this  Hti 
waa  to  enrich  hia  theoretical  knowledge ;  but,  s&.vv 
ing  to  Apuleius,  it  waa  with  more  especial  referent* 
to  moral  improvement.    It  ia  commonly  believed  tttf 
Plato  became  formally  a  scholar  of  the  Pythsgores* 
and  many  persons  are  expressly  named  as  his  leacben 
iu  the  doctrines  of  that  sect  of  philosophy.    But  th» 
multitude  of  teachers  ia  of  itself  sufficient  to  ciciu 
suspicion ;  and,  besides,  Plato  must  then  hate  bed 
at  least  thirty  yeara  old,  and  was  uadoufitedly  ac- 
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qutinted  wkh  the  Pytiaworeen  system  long  nreviops 
to  hit  Italian  voyage.    How  long  Plato  remained  in 
Italy  cannot  be  determined,  eiiiee  ail  the  aooonnta  rel- 
ative to  tbia  point  are  deficient.    But  ao  much  is  cer- 
tain, that  he  did  not  leave  thia  country  before  he  bad 
gained  the  entire  friendship  of  the  principal  Pytnago- 
reana,  of  which  they  subsequently  gave  moat  unequiv- 
ocal proofs.    From  Italy  Plato  went  to  Cyme,  a  cel- 
ebrated Gink  col  my  in  Africa.    It  is  not  certain 
whether  he  visited  Sicily  ia  paaaing.    Aecordiag  «o 
Apuleiua,  the  object  of  hie  journey  waa  to  learn  mata- 
ematica  of  Tbeodorae.    Thia  mtlbcaanicttn,  whoee 
fame,  perhaps,  torpaaaad  hie  knowledge,  bad  given  in- 
struction to  the  yen  rig  in  Athena  in  thai  branch  of  sci- 
ence ;  and  Plato,  in  all  probability,  merely  wiahed  now 
to  complete  his  knowledge  on  tbia  subject.  (Tent- 
maim'*  Life  •/  Plate,  Sthe.  tr.,  p.  336.)  From  Gy- 
rene be  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and,  in  order  to  travel 
with  more  safety  open  hie  journey  to  the  last-named 
country,  he  essoined  the  character  of  a  merchant,  and, 
as  a  seller  of  oil,  passed  through  the  kingdom  of  Ar- 
taxerxea  Mnemon.    Wherever  be  came,  be  obtained 
information  frem  the  Egyptian  priests  concerning  their 
astronomical  observations  and  calculations.    It  has 
been  asserted  that  it  waa  in  Egypt  that  Plato  aoonised 
his  opinions  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world,  and 
learned  the  doctrines  of  tnoemigration  and  toe  immor- 
tality of  the  soul ;  bet  it  ia  more  than  probable  that 
be  learned  the  latter  doctrine  from  Soorates,  and  the 
former  from  the  school  of  Pythagoras.    It  is  not  like- 
ly that  Plato,  m  the  habit  of  a  merchant,  could  base 
obtained  access  to  the  sacred  mysteries  of  Egypt ;  for, 
in  the  case  of  Pythagoras,  the  Egyptian  priests  were 
ao  unwilling  to  communicate  their  aeereta  ao  stran- 
gers, that  even  a  royal  mandate  waa  scarcely  eafficiaat 
in  a  single  instance  to  procure  this  indulgence.  Little 
regard  is  therefore  doe  to  the  opinions  of  those  who 
assert  that  Plato  derived  hie  system  ofphilosophy  from 
the  Egyptians.    (JtnUti ,  Jfy»<  -**»•.  »«  *>  P-  *) 
That  Plato's  stay  in  Egypt  extended  to  a  period  or 
thirteen  years,  as  some  maintain,  or  even  three  years,  aa 
others  state,  is  highly  incredible ;  especially  as  there  ia 
no  trace  in  hit  works  of  Egyptian  research.    All  that 
be  telle  na  of  Egypt  indicates  at  aaoat  a  eery  scanty 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  and,  although  be  prais- 
es (he  industry  of  the  priests,  his  estimate  of  their 
scientific  attainments  ia  far  from  favourable.  (UeasiA., 
4.  p.  435.)   Nor  it  there  a  better  roondatisn  for  sup- 
posing tbst,  during  his  residence  in  Egypt,  Plato  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  enriched  his  system  with  spoils  from  their  sacred 
books.    {Hurt,  Dem.  Pt  ,  4, 3,  4  16—  G»U'i  Court 
of  the  Gentile*.)   This  opinion  has,  it  ia  true,  been 
maintained  by  several  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
but  it  has  little  ibondatioh  beyond  mere  conjecture; 
and  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  it  originated  in 
that  injudicious  zeal  for  the  honour  of  revelation,  which 
•anl  these  writers  to  make  the  Hebrew  scriptures  or 
traditions  the  soaree  of  all  Gentile  wisdom.  After 
its  Egyptian  travels  Plsto  came  to  Sicily,  and  visited 
Syracuse  when  he  waa  about  forty  years  of  age,  in  the 
ii^titv-ninth  Olympiad,  and  in  the  reign  of  Dionysius 
fie  Elder.    According  to  the  statement  of  all  the  wri- 
ers  who  make  mention  of  thia  tour,  hie  only  object 
was  to  see  the  volcano  of  Etna ;  but,  from  the  seventh 
«-tter  ascribed  to  him,  it  would  seem  that  higher  ob- 
ecu  engaged  hia  attention,  and  that  bis  wish  waa  to 
».»jdy  the  character  of  the  inhabitants,  their  institu- 
iom  and  laws.    At  the  court  of  Dionysius  Plato  be- 
0  s-ne  acquainted  with  Dio,  the  brother-in-law  of  the 
yi-ant,  and  Dio  endeavoured  to  produce  an  influence 
\  pon  tho  mind  of  Dionysios  by  the  conversation  of 
>|ato.    But  the  attempt  failed,  and  bad  nearly  coal 
h»«»  philosopher  his  life.    Dionysius  waa  highly  m- 
^  a-ised  st  the  result  of  an  argument  in  which  he  was 
f-eccnied  by  Plato,  who  took  occasion  alao  to  advance 


in  the  course  of  it  some  bold  and  unpalatable  truths, 
and,  in  the  first  heat  of  hia  passion,  be  would  almost 
have  punished  the  hardihood  of  the  philosopher  with 
death,  unless  Dio  and  Ariatomenea  had  together  re- 
strained him  atom  it.  They  conceived,  therefore,  that 
Plato  could  no  longer  stay  at  Syracuse  without  hazard, 
and  accordingly  secured  a  passage  for  him  in  a  ahip 
which  was  aboat  to  carry  home  Polls,  a  Lacedaunanian 
amhaasador,  or,  according  to  Orympiodoraa,  a  merchant 
of  ^Egina.  Dionysios  heard  of  it,  and  bribed  Polia 
either  to  throw  Plato  overboard,  or,  if  hia  conscience 
would  not  allow  him  to  do  abet,  to  tell  aim  aa  a  stars. 
He  waa  accordingly  sold  by  lbs  treacherous  Pelie  on 
the  inland  of  JSgma,  which  waa  then  involved  in  war 
with  Athens.  According  to  some  writers,  be  was  sold 
by  the  ./Egirrerans.  A  certain  Annieerie,  from  Cyreae, 
redeemed  him  for  twenty  or  thirty  an  ins.  Plato's 
friends  and  scholars  (according  to  -some,  Dio  alone) 
collected  this  sum  in  seder  to  indesanify  A  on  marts,  . 
who,  however,  waa  ao  noble  minded,  that  with  the 
ssoney  be  purchased  a  garden  in  the  Aoademy,  sod 
presented  it  to  the  pUeaopber.  Waco  Plato  bad 
completed  hia  travel*,  and  had  reached  the  sod  of 
their  various  dangers  and  calamities,  be  rat  timed  to 
Athens,  end  began  publicly  to  teach  philosophy  in  the 
Academy,  tie  had  bare  a  eaaden  atom  paternal  inoaa- 
tanoe,  which  waa  purchased  tor  five  hundred  drachma) ; 
so  that,  if  the  alary  af  Aaniceria  be  tree,  Plato  most 
have  bad  two  gardens  in  tbia  plate,  which  alas  a  pas- 
sage from  Dioganaa  allows  us  to  conjecture.  This 
writer  resnarka,  that  Plato  taught  plnlaeophy  first  in 
the  Academy,  but  afterward  in  a  garden  st  Colonus. 
(Mar.,  8,  5.)  Hia  Academy  soon  became  celebrated, 
aad  waa  numerously  attended  by  high-barn  sad  noble 
young  men ; .  for  be  bad  before,  by  means  of  hia  travels, 
and  probably  by  some  publications,  acquired  a  dis- 
tinguished name.  (Tmmcmtum,  Life  «/  Plata,  Edm. 
rnrs  p.  343,  sey.)  Plato  taught  in  the  Academy  for  a 
period  of  twenty-two  yearn  prior  to  hia  second  journey 
to  Syracuse,  which  be  uadertook  at  the  instigation  of 
Dio,  who  hoped,  by  the  lessons  of  the  philosopher,  to 
influence  the  character  af  the  new  ruler  of  Syracuse. 
Thia  prince,  it  ia  said,  had  bean  brought  up  by  his 
father  whaly  destitute  of  an  enlightened  education, 
and  it  waa  new  the  task  of  Plato  ts  farm  hit  mind  by 
It  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been 


the  plan  of  Dio  aad  Plato  to  bring  about,  by  philo- 
sophical instruction,  t  wholesome  reform  of  the  Sicilian 
constitution,  by  giving  it  a  more  aristocratic  charac- 
ter. But,  whatever  may  have  been  their  intentions, 
they  were  all  frustrated  by  the  weak  and  voluptuous 
character  of  Dionysius.  Dio  became  the  object  of  the 
tyrant's  suspicion,  and  was  conveyed  away  to  the 
coast  of  Italy,  without,  however,  forfaiting  hia  postee- 
eioaa.  In  thia  conjuncture  of  affairs,  Plato  did  not 
long  remain  in  Syracuse,  where  his  position  would  at 
bast  have  beau  ambiguous.  He  returned  to  Athena, 
but,  m  consequence  of  tome  fresh  disagreement  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Dio,  with  respect  to  the  property 
of  the  latter,  be  waa  induced  to  take  a  third  journey 
to  Syracuse.  The  reconciliation,  which  it  waa  hit  ob- 
ject to  effect,  completely  miscarried  ;  he  himself  came 
to  an  open  rupture  with  Dionysius,  and  only  obtained 
a  free  departure  from  Sicily  through  the  active  inter- 
position of  his  Pythagorean  friends  at  Tarentum.  It 
doea  not  appear  that  be  took  any  part  in  the  later  con- 
duet  of  Sicilian  affairs,  though  his  nephew  and  disci- 
ple SpeaaippuB,  and  others  of  the  Academy,  rendered 
personal  assistance  to  Dio,  in  a  warlike  expedition 
against  Dionysius.  From  this  time  Plate  aeeat  to 
have  paaaed  hia  old  age  in  tranquillity  in  his  garden, 
near  the  Academy,  engaged  with  the  instruction  of 
numerous  disciples,  and  the  prosecution  of  bis  literary 
labours.  He  died  while  yet  actively  employed  about 
hia  philosophical  compositions.  Having  enjoyed  the 
advantage  of  an  athletic  constitution,  aDd^ived  ail  hit 
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sky*  temperately,  he  attired  at  the  eighty-first,  or,  ac- 
cording to  aome  writer*,  the  seventy- ninth,  year  of  hi* 
age,  and  died,  through  the  mere  decay  of  nature,  in 
the  fire*  year  of  the  108th  Olympiad.  He  pasted  hie 
whole  life  in  a  state  >f  celibacy,  and  therefore  left  no 
natural  heirs,  bat  transferred  his  effects  by  will  to  his 
friend  Adiamantus.  The  grove  and  garden,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  bis  philosophical  labours,  at  last 
afforded  him  a  sepulchre.  Statues  and  alters  were 
erected  to  his  memory  ;  the  day  of  his  birth  long  con- 
tinned  to  be  celebrated  as  a  festival  by  hie  followers ; 
and  his  portrait  is  to  this  day  preserved  in  gems ;  but 
the  most  lasting  monuments  of  his  genius  are  his 
writings,  which  nave  been  transmitted,  without  mate- 
rial injury,  to  the  present  times. — The  personal  char- 
acter of  Plato  baa  been  very  differently  represented. 
On  the  one  hand,  hia  encomiasts  have  not  failed  to 
adorn  him  with  every  excellence,  and  to  express  the 
moat  superstitions  veneration  for  his  memory.  His 
enemies,  on  the  other,  have  not  scrupled  to  load  him 
with  reproach,  and  charge  him  with  practices  shame- 
rally  inconsistent  with  the  parity  and  dignity  of  the 
phitoeophieal  character.  {Athencau,  11,  p.  607. — 
Diag.  hurt.,  3,  86.)  We  cannot  so  implicitly  adopt 
the  panegyrics  of  the  former,  as  to  suppose  him  to 
have  been  free  from  human  frailties ;  and  we  have  a 
right  to  require  much  better  proofs  than  hie  calumni- 
ator* have  adduced,  before  we  can  suppose  him  to 
have  been  capable  of  sinking,  from  the  sublime  specu- 
lation* of  philosophy,  into  the  most  infamous  vices. 
The  reproaches  with  which  Plato  baa  been  essailed,  aa 
having  boasted  that  be  could  supply  their  master's  place 
to  the  bereaved  disciples  of  Socrates,  but  ill  agrees  with 
the  piooa  affection  with  which  he  bewailed  hia  death, 
and  ascribed  to  him,  ae  the  fruits  of  his  lessons,  his 
whole  philosophy.  Nor  can  we  help  thinking  that  there 
is  much  injustice  in  the  charge  brought  sgsinst  him, 
of  malice  and  ill  feeling  toward*  his  fellow-achoisrs ; 
though,  st  the  same  time,  we  must  admit,  that,  to  all 
appearances,  he  did  not  cultivate  a  very  intimate  friend- 
ship with  any  one  among  them,  who  afterward  became 
illustrious  in  philosophy :  nay,  more,  it  appears  that 
he  reviewed  with  some  bitterness  the  doctrines  of 
Ariatrppua,  Antisthenes,  snd  Euclid  To  the  more 
soaring  flight  of  hia  own  lofty  views,  their  incomplete 
and  exclusive  notions  must  unquestionably  have  ap- 
peared unworthy  of  the  school  of  Socrates,  and,  aa 
they  began  by  attacking  hia  own  system,  ft  was  but 
natural  that  Plato  should  retaliate  with  some  degree 
of  bitterness  snd  warmth.  The  by  no  mesns  exa  Ited 
opinion  entertained  by  Plato  of  his  philosophical  con- 
temporaries necessarily  became  a  farther  ground  for 
the  charge  against  him  of  overweening  naughtiness ; 
and  it  would  even  sppear  that  other  causae  existed  for 
the  imputation.  A  certain  contempt  for  the  maaa  of 
the  people  elands  out  prominently  enough  in  hia  wri- 
ting*, while  hi*  commendation  of  philosophy,  aa  op- 
posed to  common  sense,  might  easily  have  been  taken 
aa  personal.  Besides  all  this,  the  splendour  of  hie 
school,  especially  when  compared  with  the  simplicity 
snd  even  poverty  of  the  Socratic,  seems  to  have  be- 
tokened a  degree  of  pretension  and  display,  which  nat- 
urally brought  upon  it  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  wri- 
ters. It  omiot  be  dissembled,  that  Plato  gave  to 
philosophy  and  to  human  culture  in  general  a  tenden- 
cy towards  ornament  and  refinement,  a  splendour  of 
language  and  form,  far  removed  from  the  pristine  se- 
venty and  rigour,  and  greatly  favouring  the  fast-grow- 
ing spirit  of  effeminacy.  His  school  wss  less  a  school 
of  hardy  daels  for  all,  than  of  polished  culture  for  the 
higher  clataes,  who  had  no  other  object  than  to  en- 
hance the  enjoyment  of  their  privilegea  and  wealth. 
This  remark,  however,  due*  not  so  much  apply  to 
Plato  aa  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  which 
'  nothing  else  waa  left  than  to  moderate  and  retard  the 
iodine  of  msntlity  by  its  intellectual  progress  and  en- 
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lightenroent,    (RiUer,  Ktlorj  of  PWoioj.%,  rol  t, 
p.  168,  Eng.  tr.)— Several  anecdote  are  preserved, 
which  reflect  honour  upon  the  moral  principles  ud 
character  of  Plato.    Such  waa  his  command  ol  lea- 
ner, that,  when  he  waa  lifting  up  hia  hud  to  comet 
hia  servant  for  some  offence,  perceiving  himself  ingry, 
he  kept  hit  arm  fixed  in  that  posture,  sad  said  u  i 
friend,  who  at  that  moment  asked  him  whit  be  «u 
doing,  "  I  am  punishing  a  passionate  rata."— At  u-  | 
other  time,  he  said  to  one  of  his  slate*,  "  I  would 
chastise  yon  if  I  were  not  angry."— At  the  Olympic 
game*  be  happened  to  pan  a  day  with  some  etnijjan, 
who  were  much  delighted  with  his  easy  and  sfltbit 
conversation,  but  were  no  farther  informed  coiicenuaj 
him  than  that  hi*  name  was  Plato ;  for  be  hid  pur- 
posely avoided  saying  anything  respecting  Socrates  ■ 
the  Academy.  At  parting,  he  invited  them,  when  tan 
should  visit  Athens,  to  take  up.  their  residence  it  hs 
bouse.    Not  long  afterward  they  accepted  hit  varia- 
tion, and  were  courteously  entertained.  During  list 
stay,  they  requested  that  he  would  introduce  then  it 
hia  namesake,  the  famous  philosopher,  and  show  lata 
hia  Academy.    Plato,  smiling,  said,  "  I  am  the  pence 
you  wish  to  see."    The  discovery  surprised  them  ex- 
ceedingly ;  for  they  eould  not  easily  pertuide  ibt*> 
telvee  that  to  eminent  a  philosopher  would  condeKeid 
to  converse  so  familiarly  with  stringers.  c£Iw, 
Far.  Hut.,  4,  9.)— When  Plato  waa  told  that  bisas- 
mies  were  busily  employed  in  circulating  report!  to  as 
disadvantage,  he  said,  "  I  will  live  so  that  none  shall 
believe  them."— One  of  hia  friends,  remarking  that  he 
seemed  aa  desirous  to  learn  himself  aa  to  leich  when, 
aaked  him  how  long  he  intended  to  be  i  achok. 
"  Aa  long,"  replied  he,  "sa  I  am  not  ashamed  town 
■riser  and  better."— It  it  from  the  writing!  of  Plus 
chiefly  that  we  are  to  form  a  judgment  of  hu  merits! 
s  philosopher,  snd  of  the  service  which  he  rendered  ti 
science.    No  one  csn  be  conversant  with  these  with- 
out perceiving  that  hia  action*  alway*  retained  astraf, 
tincture  of  that  poetical  spirit  which  he  discovered  ■ 
his  fim  productions.    This  is  the  principal  ground  i 
those  lofty  encomiums  which  both  ancient  and  mooro 
critica  have  passed  upon  his  style,  and  perticularVj  if 
the  high  estimation  in  which  it  waa  held  by  Cieers, 
who,  treating  of  the  subject  of  diction,  says,  "TbuiJ 
Jupiter  were  to  spesk  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  snld 
uee  the  language  of  Plato."   (A*  Orat.,  3,  ».)- 
The  accurate  Stagrrite  describes  it  as  "  A  middle  spe- 
cies of  diction,  between  verse  and  prose."  (inat, 
*?.  Lmert.)   Some  of  his  dialogues  sre  denied  by 
each  sublime  and  glowing  conceptions,  sre  enriched 
with  such  copious  diction,  »nd  flow  fn  ao  harmonwo 
a  rhythm,  that  tbey  may  be  truly  pronounced  highly 
poetical.    Even  in  the  discussion  of  abstract  eobjectt, 
the  language  of  Plato  ia  often  clear,  simple,  and  foil  of 
harmony.    At  other  times,  however,  be  become*  tor- 
gid  snd  swelling,  and  involves  himself  in  obscunuee 
which  were  either  the  offspring  of  a  lofty  fancy,  or  bor- 
rowed from  the  Italic  school.    Several  sncient  cniia 
have  noticed  these  blemishes  in  the  writings  of  Plate. 
The  same  inequality  which  is  so  apparent  in  the  style 
of  Plato,  may  also  be  observed  in  his  conceptions 
While  he  adheres  to  the  school  of  Socrates,  and  dis- 
course* upon  moral  topics,  he  is  much  more  pleasing 
than  when  be  loaes  himself  with  Pythagoras,  in  ab- 
*tru*e  (peculation*. — The  dialogue*  of  Plato,  which 
treat  of  various  subjects,  snd  were  written  with  differ- 
ent views,  are  classed  by  the  ancients  under  the  t*o 
heads  of  didactic  snd  viftnntm.   The  dtdaclw  are 
subdivided  into  rpecvlttnt  (including  fhyncal  and 
logical),  snd  practical  (comprehending  ethical  and  r* 
Uticol).    The  second  clam,  the  tnaiatitne,  ia  charac- 
terized by  term*  taken  from  tbe  athletic  art,  and  dm- 
ded  into  the  gymnastic  and  egmutic.    The  dialogues 
termed  gymnastic  were  imagined  to  be  similar  to  the 
exercise,  and  wen  subdivided  into  the  maicatic  (as  rr 
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sembling  the  teaching  of  the  rudiments  of  the  art)  ; 
and  the  parotitic  (a*  represented  by  a  skirmish,  or 
trial  of  proficiency).    The  agonistic  dialogues,  sop- 
posed  to  resemble  the  combat,  were  either  endeictic  (as 
exhibiting  specimens  of  skill),  or  anatreptic  (as  pre- 
senting the  spectacle  of  a  perfect  defeat).    Instead  of 
this  whimsical  classification,  they  may  more  properly 
be  divided  into  physical,  logical,  ethical,  and  political. 
— The  writings  of  Plato  were  originally  collected  by 
Hermodorus,  one  of  his  popils.    One  circumstance  it 
is  particularly  necessary  to  remark  :  that,  among  other 
things  which  Plato  received  from  foreign  philosophy, 
he  waa  careful  to  borrow  the  art  of  concealing  his  real 
opiniona.    His  inclination  towards  this  kind  of  con- 
cealment appears  from  the  obscure  language  which 
abounds  in  his  writings,  and  may  indeed  be  learned 
from  his  own  express  assertions.    "  It  is  s  difficult 
thing,"  he  observes,  '•  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
Creator  of  the  universe ;  and,  being  discovered,  it  is 
impossible,  and  would  even  be  impious,  to  expose  the 
discovery  to  vulgsr  understandings."   This  concealed 
method  of  philosophizing  he  waa  induced  to  adopt  from 
a  regard  to  personal  safety,  and  from  motives  of  vani- 
ty.   (Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  I,  p.  206, 
seqq.) — Plato,  by  his  philosophical  education,  and  the 
superiority  of  bis  natural  talents,  was  placed  on  an 
eminence  which  gave  him  a  commanding  view  Of  the 
systems  of  his  contemporaries,  without  allowing  him 
to  be  involved  in  their  prejudices.    (Sophists,  vol  2, 
p.  352,  265,  ed.  Bip—Cratyl.,  p.  345,  286.)  He 
always  considered  theoretical  and  practical  philoso- 
phy as  forming  essential  parte  of  the  same  whole ; 
snd  thought  it  waa  only  by  means  of  true  philosophy 
that  human  nature  could  attain  its  proper  perfection. 
(De  Repub.,  vol.  7,  p.  76,  ed.  JKp.)— -His  critical  ac- 
quaintance with  preceding  systems,  and  his  own  ad- 
vantages, enabled  Plato  to  form  more  adequate  no- 
tions of  the  proper  end,  extent,  and  character  of  phi- 
losophy.   Philosophy  he  defined  to  be  science,  prop- 
erly so  called    The  source  of  knowledge  he  pronoun- 
ced to  be,  not  the  evidence  of  our  senses,  which  sre 
occupied  with  contingent  matter,  nor  yet  the  under- 
standing, but  Reason  (Phado,  vol.  1;  p.  22S,  ed 
Bip),  whose  object  is  that  which  is  invariable  tnd  ab- 
solute (to  Svruc  6V. — Phtedr.,  vol.  10,  p.  847,  ed. 
Bip  ).    He  held  the  doctrine  of  the  existence  in  the 
soul  of  certain  innate  ideas  (vo^/iara),  which  form  the 
basis  of  our  conceptions,  snd  the  elements  of  our  prac- 
tical resolutions.   To  these  Ideal,  as  he  termed  them 
(the  eternal  ■Kapadeiyftara,  types  and  models  of  all 
things,  and  the  apxal,  or  principles  of  our  knowledge), 
we  refer  the  infinite  variety  of  individual  objects  pre- 
sented to  us  (rd  hiccipov  snd  rh  itoKKa).    Hence  it 
follows,  that  sll  these  details  of  knowledge  are  not  the 
results  of  experience,  but  only  developed  by  it.  The 
soul  recollects  the  ideas,  in  proportion  as  it  becomes 
acquainted  with  their  copies  \&po%&futTa),  with  which 
the  world  is  filled  ;  the  process  being  that  of  recalling 
to  mind  the  circumstances  of  a  state  of  pre-existence. 
(Phado,  vol.  !,  p.  74,  75.  —  Phadr.,  vol.  10,  p.  249.) 
Inasmuch  as  the  objects  thus  presented  to  the  mind 
correspond  in  part  with  its  ideas,  they  must  have  some 
principle  in  common ;  that  principle  is  the  Divinity, 
*rhn  has  formed  these  external  objects  after  the  model 
»f  the  ideas.   (De  Repub.,  6,  vol.  7,  p.  116,  seqq. — 
Tim  ,  to).  9,  p.  348.)    Such  are  the  fundamental  doc- 
rines  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  ;  in  accordance  with 
which  he  placed  the  principles  of  identity  and  contra- 
liction  anions;  the  highest  laws  of  philosophy  (Phadr., 
ol.  10,  p  226,  230.  —  De  Repub.,  6,  vol.  7,  p.  122, 
tc),  end  drew  s  distinction  between  Empirical  knowl- 
eJge  and  Rational ;  the  one  being  derived  from  the 
rstellectual,  the  other  from  the  External  world  (soa- 
or  alaO^rbf  and  mnr6c) ;  making  the  latter  the  only 
me  object  of  philosophy. — The  division  of  philosophy 
»co  Logic  (Dialectics),  Metaphysics  (Physiology  or 


Physics),  and  Morals  (the  Political  Science),  has  been 
principally  brought  about  by  Plato  (Sextustad.  Math., 
7,  16),  who  clearly  laid  down  the  chief  attributes  of 
each  of  these  sciences,  and  their  mutual  dependen- 
cies, and  distinguished  also  between  the  analytical  and 
synthetical  methods.  Philosophy,  therefore,  is  under 
great  obligation  to  him,  quoad  formam.  She  ia  no 
leas  indebted  to  him  for  the  lights  be  has  thrown  upon 
the  above  parte  considered  separately ;  though  he  did 
not  profess  to  deliver  a  system  of  each,  but  continu- 
ally excited  the  attention  of  others,  in  order  to  farther 
discoveries. — Plato  considered  the  soul  to  be  a  self- 
acting  energy  (airb  lavrb  Ktvobv. — De  Leg.,  10,  vol. 

9,  p.  88,  seqq.) ;  and,  viewed  aa  combined  with  the 
body,  he  distinguished  in  it  two  parts,  the  rational 
(Xoyicrru.bc  voir),  and  the  irrational  or  animal  (dAo- 
yurriK&v  or  eiriSv/arTiKiv),  mutually  corrected  by  a 
sort  of  middle  term  (9vu6(  or  rd  ^vjtottiie).  The  an- 
imal part  has  its  origiu  in  the  imprisonment  of  the 
soul  in  the  body  ;  the  intellectual  still  retains  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  Ideas,  whereby  it  is  capable  of  re- 
turning to  the  happy  condition  of  spirits.  In  Plato 
we  discover  also  a  more  complete  discrimination  of 
the  faculties  of  knowledge,  sensation,  snd  volition  (De 
Repub.,  4,  vol.  6,  p.  367,  ed.  Bip.),  with  admirable 
remarks  on  their  operations,  and  on  the  different  spe- 
cies of  perception,  of  sensation,  of  motives  determm-  . 
ing  the  will,  aa  well  as  the  relations  between  thought 
and  speech.  (Theat.,  ed.  Steph.,  p.  189,  E.,  seqq. — 
Phileb.,  p.  38,  D.) — Plato  has  rendered  no  less  ser- 
vice to  philosophy  by  affording  it  the  first  sketch  of  the 
laws  of  thought,  the  rules  of  propositions,  of  conclu- 
sions, and  proof,  and  of  the  analytic  method  :  the  dis- 
tinction drawn  between  the  Universal  (*oivo»)  and 
Substance  (aioia) ;  and  the  Particular  and  the  Acci- 
dental. He  diligently  investigated  the  characteristics 
of  Truth,  and  detected  the  signs  of  the  phenomenon 

or  apparent  Truth.  To  him  we  owe  the  first  attempt 
at  the  construction  of  a  philosophical  language  (in  the 
Cratylus) ;  the  first  development  of  an  abstract  idea 
of  knowledge  and  science ;  the  first  logical  statement 
of  the  properties  of  Matter,  Form,  Substance,  Acci- 
dent, Cause  and  Effect,  of  Natural  and  Independent 
causes  of  Reality  (rd  bv),  and  of  Apparent  Reality 
(faivd/ievov)  ;  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  Divinity, 
as  a  Being  eminently  good,  with  a  more  accurate  induc- 
tion of  the  Divine  Attributes,  especially  the  moral  ones ; 
accompanied  bv  remarks  on  the  popular  religion,  and 
an  eaaay  towards  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of 
God  by  reasonings  drawn  from  Cosmology.   (De  Leg., 

10,  vol.  9,  p.  68  ;  12,  vol.  9,  p.  229  —  Phileb.,  vol. 
4,  p.  224.  —  Epinomis.,  vol.  9,  p.  264,  seqq  )  He 
represents  the  Divinity  aa  the  author  of  the  world,  in- 
asmuch ss  he  introduced  into  rude  matter  (Msf— rb 
d/iopfov)  order  and  harmony,  by  moulding  it  after 
the  Ideas,  and  conferring,  together  with  a  rotatory  mo- 
tion, a  harmonious  body,  governed,  ss  in  the  case  of 
individual  animals,  by  a  rational  spirit.  (Tennemanu, 
Manual  of  PhUos.,i.  110,  seqq.,  Johnston'*  transl) 
— In  theology,  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  Plato,  as 
of  all  other  ancient  philosophers,  is,  that  from  nothing' 
nothing;  can  proceed.  This  universal  axiom,  applied 
not  only  to  the  infinite  efficient,  but  to  the  materiel 
cause,  Plato,  in  hia  Tirossos,  assumes  aa  the  ground  of 
his  reasoning  concerning  the  origin  of  the  world.  In ' 
this  dialogue,  which  comprehends  his  whole  doctrine 
on  tbe  subject  of  the  formation  of  the  universe,  matter 
ia  so  manifestly  spoken  of  as  eternally  coexisting  with 
God,  that  thia  part  of  his  doctrine  could  not  have  been 
mistaken  by  so  many  teamed  and  able  writers,  had 
they  not  been  seduced  by  the  desire  of  establishing  a 
coincidence  of  doctrine  between  the  writings  of  Plato 
and  Moaes.  It  is  certain  that  neither  Cicero  (Acad. 
Quest.,  1,  6),  nor  Apoleiua  (1,  p.  184),  nor  Aleinofis 
(c.  12),  nor  even  the  later  commentator  Chalcidras, 
understood  their  master  in  any  other  sense  than  as  ad- 
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miltiag  two  primary  and  incorruptible  principle*,  God 
and  Matter.  The  passage*  quoted  by  those  who  main- 
tain the  contrary  opinion  are  by  do  means  sufficient 
for  their  purpose. — Matter,  according  to  Plato,  is  an 
eternal  and  infinite  principle.  Hit  doctrine  on  this 
head  is  thus  explained  by  Cicero  {Acad.  Quasi.,  1, 
8) :  "  Matter,  from  which  all  things  are  produced  and 
formed,  is  a  substance  without  form  or  quality,  but 
capable  of  receiving  all  forms  and  undergoing  every 
kind  of  change ;  in  which,  however,  it  never  suffers 
annihilation,  out  merely  a  solution  of  its  parts,  which 
are  in  their  nature  infinitely  divisible,  and  move  in 
portions  of  space  which  are  also  infinitely  indivisible. 
When  that  principle  which  we  call  quality  ia  moved, 
and  acta  upon  matter,  it  undergoes  an  entire  change, 
and  those  forma  are  produced  from  which  arises  the 
diversified  and  coherent  system  of  the  universe." 
This  doctrine  Plato  anfolda  at  large  in  his  Timajus, 
end  particularly  insists  on  the  notion,  that  matter  has 
originally  no  form,  but  is  capable  of  receiving  any. 
He  calls  it  the  mother  and  receptacle  of  forms,  by  the 
union  of  which  with  matter  the  universe  becomes  per- 
ceptible to  the  senses  ;  and  maintains  that  the  visible 
world  owes  its  form  to  the  energy  of  the  divine  intel- 
lectual nature. — It  wae  also  a  doctrine  of  Plato,  that 
there  is  in  matter  a  necessary,  but  blind  and  refrtcto- 
_  ry,  force ;  and  that  hence  arises  a.  propensity  in  mat- 
'  ter  to  disorder  and  deformity,  which  is  the  cause  of 
all  the  imperfection  that  appears  in  the  works  of  God, 
and  the  origin  of  eviL  On  this  subjeet  Plato  writes 
with  wonderful  obscurity ;  hut,  as  far  as  we  are  able 
to  trace  hie  conceptions,  be  appears  to  have  thought, 
that  matter,  from  its  nature,  resists  the  will  of  the  Sp- 
ireme Artificer,  so  that  be  cannot  perfectly  execute 
lie  designs  ;  and  that  this  is  the  cause  of  the  mixture 
of  good  and  evil  which  is  found  in  the  material  world. 
The  principle  opposite  to  matter,  in  the  system  of 
Plato,  is  God.  He  taught  that  there  is  aa  intelligent 
cause,  which  is  the  origin  of  all  spiritual  being,  and 
the  former  of  (he  material  world.  The  nature  of  this 
great  Being  he  pronounced  it  difficult  to  discover,  and, 
when  discovered,  impossible  to  divulge.  The  exist- 
ence of  God  he  inferred  from  the  marks  of  intelligence 
which  appear  in  the  form  and  arrangement  of  bodies 
in  the  visible  world ;  and,  from  the  unity  of  the  mate- 
rial system,  be  concluded  that  the  mind  by  which  it 
was  formed  must  be  one.  God,  according  to  Plato,  is 
the  Supreme  Intelligence,  incorporeal,  without  begin- 
ning, end,  or  change,  and  capable  of  being  perceived 
only  by  the  mind.  The  Divine  Reason,  the  eternal 
region  of  Ideas  or  forms,  Plate  speaks  of  as  basing  al- 
ways existed,  and  aa  the  Divine  principle  which  estab- 
lished the  order  of  the  world.  He  appears  to  have 
conceived,  of  this  principle,  ss  distinct  not  merely  from 
matter,  but  from  the  efficient  cause,  and  aa  eternally 
containing  within  itself  Ideas,  or  intelligible  forms, 
which,  flowing  from  the  fountain  of  the  divine  essence, 
have  in  themselves  a  real  existence,  and  which,  in  the 
formation  of  the  visible  world,  were,  by  the  energy  of 
the  efficient  cause,  united  to  matter,  to  produce  sensi- 
ble bodies. — It  was  another  doctrine  in  the  Platonic 
system,  that  the  Deity  formed  the  material  world  after 
a  perfect  archetype,  which  bed  eternally  subsisted  in 
his  Reason,  and  endued  it  with  a  aouL  "  God,"  says 
he,  "  produced  mind  prior  in  time  aa  well  aa  in  excel- 
ence  to  the  body,  that  the  latter  might  be  subject  to 
he  former. — From  that  substance,  which  is  indivisible 
and  always  the  same,  and  from  that  which  is  corporeal 
and  divisible,  he  compounded  a  third  kind  of  sub- 
stance, participating  in  the  nature  of  both." — This 
substance,  which  ia  not  eternal,  but  produced,  and 
which  derives  the  superior  part  of  ita  nature  from  God, 
and  the  inferior  from  matter,  Plato  supposed  to  be  the 
animating  principle  in  the  universe,  pervading  and 
adorning  all  things.  This  third  principle  in  tutors  ia, 
in  the  Plstonic  aystem,  inferior  to  the  Deity,  being  de- 
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rived  from  that  Divine  Reason  which  ii  the  seat  of 

the  Ideal  world  ;  herein  differing  fundametiuBj  from 
the  Stoical  doctrine  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which 
supposed  the  essence  of  the  Divine  nature  diffused 
through  the  universe.    It  is  evident,  from  this  account 
of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  concerning  God  and  the  wul 
of  the  world,  that  it  differs  materially  from  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  afterward  received  into  the  Chnt- 
tiao  Church.    Plato  did  not  suppose  three  •ohtttncei 
in  one  divine  essence,  separate  from  the  visible  world ; 
but  taught  that  the  Xoyoc  or  Reason  of  God,  is  the 
seat  of  the  intelligible  world  or  of  Ideas,  and  that  the 
soul  of  the  world  is  a  third  subordinate  nature,  com- 
pounded of  intelligence  and  matter.    In  the  language 
of  Plato,  the  universe,  being  animated  by  a  soul  which 
proceeds  from  God,  is  the  Son  of  God ;  and  anew 
parts  of  nature,  particularly  the  heavenly  bodies,  tie 
Gods.    He  probably  conceived  many  subordinate  di- 
vinities to  have  been  produced  at  the  asms  time  win 
the  soul  of  the  world,  and  imagined  thai  the  Supreme 
Being  appointed  them  to  the  charge  of  forming  loimtl 
bodies,  and  superintending  the  visible  world :  a  doc- 
trine which  he  seems  to  have  borrowed  from  the  Pyth- 
agoreans, end  particularly  from  Timsms  the  Locriu. 
— Plato  appears  to  have  taught,  that  the  soul  of  nu 
is  derived  by  emanation  from  God ;  but  that  this  em- 
anation waa  not  immediate,  but  through  the  hua- 
vention  of  the  soul  of  the  world,  which  was  itself  de- 
based by  some  material  admixture ;  sod,  consequently, 
that  the  human  soul,  receding  farther  from  toe  Fist 
Intelligence,  is  inferior  in  perception  to  the  soul  of  the 
world.    He  teaches,  also,  in  express  terms,  the  doc- 
trine of  the  immortality  of  the  rational  soul ;  but  at 
has  rested  the  proof  of  this  doctrine  upas  argument 
drawn  from  the  more  fanciful  parts  of  his  system,  for 
example :  In  nature,  all  things  terminate  in  their  corr 
mries ;  the  state  of  sleep  terminates  ia  that  of  in- 
king ;  and  the  reverse  :  so  life  ends  in  death,  mddeeli 
in  fife.    The  soul  is  a  simple  indivisible  subttuce, 
and  therefore  incapable  of  dissolution  or  eorroputu 
The  objects  to  which  it  naturally  adheres  are  tpintnl 
and  incorruptible ;  therefore  ita  nature  is  so.  All  os 
knowledge  is  acquired  by  the  reminiscence  of  ien» 
contemplated  in  a  prior  state :  as  the  soul  most  hue 
existed  before  this  life,  it  is  psobante  it  will  centum 
to  exist  after  it.    Life  being  the  conjunction  of  the 
.soul  with  the  body,  death  is  nothing  more  this  that 
separation.    Whatever  is  the  principle  of  motion  oust 
be  incapable  of  destruction!    Such  is  the  substance  of 
the  arguments  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  annull- 
ed in  the  celebrated  dialogue  of  the  Pbaedo.  It  it 
.happy  fox  mankind  that  their  belief  of  this  imporuct 
doctrine  rests  upon  firmer  grounds  than  this  futile 
reasoning.    {EnJUUCt  Hutory  qf  Phdowfhj,  nl  1, 
p.  228,  moo.)— The  interesting  research  which  V'm 
carried  so  far,  respecting  the  Supreme  Good,  belongs 
to  the  subject  of  Morale.    Virtue  be  denned  to  be  tie 
imitation  of  God,  or  the  effort  of  man.  to  attain  tot  re- 
semblance of  his  original ;  or,  in.  other  terms,  a  uni»» 
and  harmony  of  all  our  principles  and  actions  lasrd- 
ing  to  reason,  whence  results  the  highest  degree  of 
happiness.    Virtue  is  one,  but  compounded  of  foot  el- 
ements: Wisdom,  Courage  or  Constancy,  Temper- 
ance, and  Justice ;  which  are-  otherwise  termed  ut 
four  cardinal  virtues.    Such  virtue*  he  describee  as 
arising  out  of  an  independence  of,  sad  superiority  to, 
the  influence  of  the  senses.    In  bis  practical  philoso- 
phy Plato  blended  a  right  principle  of  moral  obligtina 
with  a  spirit  of  gentleness  and  himvanity ;  and  educa- 
tion he  described  as  a  liberal  omltivatioa  sad  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind.    Politics  he  denned  to  be  the  tp- 
plicatiou,  on  a  great  scale,  of  the  laws  of  morality ,  > 
society  being  composed  of  individuals,  and  therefore 
under  similar  obligations ;  and  ita  end  to  be  liberty 
and  concord.    In  giving  a  sketch  of  hit  Republic  at 
governed  according,  to  reason,  Plato  had  parUcultrij 
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in  eye  to  tie  character  and  the  political  difficulties  of 
the  Greeks,  connecting  at  the  same  time  the  discus- 
sion of  this  subject  with  his  metaphysical  opinions  re- 
specting the  booI. — Beauty  he  considered  to  be  the  sen- 
sible representation  of  moral  and  physical  perfection ; 
consequently  it  is  one  with  Troth  and  Goodness,  and 
inspires  love  which  leads  to  virtue,  forming  what  is 
called  Platonic  love.    (Temunuam,  Maraud,  p.  117.) 

I.  General  View  of  tie  Philosophy  of  Plato. 

It  requires,  indeed,  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  philosophy  to  appreciate  the  whole  influence 
which  Plato  has  exercised  upon  the  human  mind; 
and,  still  more,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  bus  works 
to  comprehend'  their  real  scope  and  depth.    It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  seen  sn  erroneoos  esti- 
mate of  his  character  should  generally  prevail ;  so  that, 
as  Schleiermacher  well  observes  (Pref.  to'httrod.  to 
Dialogues),  his  hriflisnt  psssages  should  have  dazzled 
the  eyes  of  students  until  they  forgot  that  in  the  mind 
of  Plato  these  were  but  resting  stones  and  reliefs' (ne- 
cessary concessions  to  human  weakness)  to  ens  Me 
the  mind  to  ascend  to  a  far  higher  range  of  thought. 
And  yet  there  are  certain  eras  in  the  history  of  no- 
man  reason,  in  which  the  operation  of  Platonisra  comes 
out  in  a  form  too  striking  to  permit  any  doubt  of  its 
power  or  disrespect  to  its  memory.    It  was  something 
more  then  eloquence  and  fancy  which  Cicero,  perplexed 
as  be  sometimes  seems  to  be  with  the  dialectical  ma- 
noeuvres of  Plato,  discovered  in  those  theories  through 
which  he  proposed  to  conduct  the  spirit  of  philosophy 
into  Rome.  It  wss  net  mere  ingenuity  and  abstraction 
which  induced  the  reformers  of  heathenism  to  sdopt 
his  name,  so  that,  in  the  words  of  Augustine  (D»  Chit, 
Dei,  8,  10),  "reeentioret  quifue  fhlotofhi  nobHuti- 
m»,  quihur  Plato  eeetandue  pimnut,  mhtermt  re  die* 
I'errpaXttuot  eut  Acedeimcet,  ted  Plattrmcoe  "  Some- 
thing more  than  ordinary  reason  (and  so  the  wisest 
Christians  always  thought)  must  have  informed  that 
spirit  which,  after  lying  dormant  for  three  centuries, 
was  resuscitated  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  and 
entered  into  that  body  of  rationalism  which,  whether 
under  the  name  of  Gnosticism  or  the  Alexandresn 
School,  rose  np  by  the  side  of  the  true  faith,  to  wres- 
tle with  its  untried  strength,  and  to  bring  out  its  full 
form,  m  precision,  by  struggles  with  an  antagonist  Kke 
itself.    Once  more,  at  the  revival  of  literature,  Plato 
was  selected  as  the  leader  of  the  new  philosophical 
spirit,  which  was  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Romanism, 
md  with  it  the  law  of  Christianity.   'Wherever  Plato 
nas  led,  be  haa  elevated  and  improved  the  tram  an  mind, 
He  baa  been  followed  too  for— farther  dan  the  Cbrrs- 
ian     may  follow  him ;  and  many  fatal  errors  have 
teen  sheltered  under  his  name.    But  those  which 
lave  really  sprung  from  him  have  been  errors  of  the 
teart ;  errors  which  have  not  degraded  human  nature, 
lor  stifled  the  principle  of  virtus.    Even  the  scepti- 
cism of  the  later  academies  offers  no  exception,  for  it 
i ad  uo  authority  whatever  in  the  general  principles  of 
'Into.     Enthusiasm,  mysticism,  and  fanaticism  have 
een  the  extravagances  of  Platonism ;  coldness,  ma- 
erialism,  and  scepticism  the  perversions  of  Aristotle. 
3acb,  when  retained  m  his  proper  subordination,  baa 
esn  av  useful  servant  to  the  cause  of  Christianity. 
tat  the  work  which  Plato  has  performed  is  for  hither 
bam  that  of  Aristotle ;  one  baa  drilled  the  intellect, 
lie  other  disciplined  the  affections ;  one  aided  in  sink- 
3g  deep  the  troths  Of  Christianity,  and  expanding  its 
jrm,  the  other  complicated  and  entangled  it*  parts  by 
ndeawouring  to  reduce  them  to  system ;  one  supplied 
laterials,  the  other  lent  instruments  to  shape  them  ; 
ne  fairly  met  the  enemies  of  Christianity  upon  the 
roci  rid  of  reason,  the  other  secretly  gave  way  to 
jem  without  deserting  the  standard  of  authority ;  one, 
rhen   it  rebelled,  rebelled  openly,  and  threw  np  her- 
near;   the  other  never  rebelled,  but 


supported  corruption.  No  men  have  more  mistaken 
the  nature  of  Plato's  system  than  those  who  have  re- 
garded it  as  a  speculative  fabric,  sseb  as  men  of  pow- 
erful intellect  have  wrought  out  at  tiroes  in  schools  and 
cloisters,  when  the  tranquillity  of  society  enabled  them 
to  think,  without  any  necessity  for  action.  Much,  if 
not  alt,  of  the  Eastern  philosophy  wss  of  this  caste. 
It  sprung  op  like  a  tree  in  the  desert,  very  beautiful 
but  very  useless,  under  sn  atmosphere  fixed  and  change- 
less, perfect  in  all  its  outlines  from  the  absence  of  any- 
thing to  disturb  it.  Such,  sleo;  was  much  of  the  new 
Atexandrean  speculations,  until  Julian  brought  them 
to  bear  practically  upon  the  purrfieation  of  the  heathen 
porytheism.  Such  arse  was  scholasticism,  and  such 
many  of  the  rival  theories  which  have  since  sprang  np 
in  Germany  under  the- stimulus  of  a  craving  curiosity, 
which  found  nothing  to  do  but  to  think.  We  shall, 
however,  never  understand  the  value  of  Plato's  phi- 
losophy, and  still  less  the  arrangement  and  dependence 
of  its  parts,  without  viewing  it  in  this  tight,  sa  a  plas- 
ties!, not  a  speculative,  system.  Even  considered  as 
a  revival  of  the  modified  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which, 
probably,  is  the  true  point  of  view,  it  is  still  practice). 
Pythagoras  was  furl  of  other  tbongbts  than  the  abstract 
relation  of  numbers,  when  be  organized  his  wonderful 
society  to  restore  something  lute  right  government 
snd  religious  subordination  in  the  republics  of  Magna 
Green.  He  wss  as  far  from  dreaming  away  his  res> 
son  in  empty  metaphysics,  though  high  and  abstract 
truth  was  a  necessary  condition  of  has  system,  as  Loy- 
ola was  from  resting  in  the  subtleties  of  scholastic 
theology  when  be  created  bis  singular  polity  for  Bp- 
holding  the  Romanist  faith.  Plato's  great  object  was 
man.  He  lived  with  man,  felt  as  a  man,  held  in- 
tercourse with  kings,  interested  himself  deeply  in  the 
political  revolutions  of  Sieify,  was  tbs  pupil  of  one 
whose  boast  it  wss  to  have  brought  down  philosophy 
from  heaven  to  earth,  that  it  might  raise  man  up  from 
earth  to  heaven ;  and,  above  all,  be  was  a  witness  and 
actor  in  the  midst  of  mat  ferment  of  hanoaniay  exhibit- 
ed in  the  democracy  of  Athens.  When  states  are  at 
peace  and  property  secure,  snd  the  wheels  of  common 
life  move  on  regularly  and  quietly  open  their  fixed 
linos,  men  with  active  minds  may  sit  and  speculate 
upon  the  stars,  or  analyse  ideas.  But  it  is  not  as  in 
the  greet  convulsions  of  society.  Tbs  sbjsat  con- 
stantly before1  the  eyea  of  Plato  was  the  incorporated 
spirit,  the  afys  £pe>*a  of  human  lawlessness.  (So- 
sits.,  6,  p.  919.)  He  saw  it,  Meed,  m  aa  exhausted 
state,  its  power  passed-  away,  its  splendour  lorn  osT, 
and  all  the  seres  and  ulcers  (Gergm,  p.  10ft)  whteht 
other  demagogues  bad  pampered  and  ooawealed,  now 
hud  bare  and  beyond  curs.  But  it  was  still  a  specta- 
cle to  absorb  the  mind  of  every  good  sad  tboaghtfnl 
man.  The  state  of  tbs  Athenian  democracy  is  tbs 
real  dew  to  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  It  would  ba 
proved,  if  by  nothing  else,  by  one  little  touch  in  the 
Republic  Tbe  Republic  is  the  summary  of.  bis  wools 
system,  and  the  keystone  of  all  the  other  dialogues  are 
uniformly  let  into  it.  But  tbs  object  of  the  Republic 
is- to  exhibit  the  misery  of  man  let  loose  nam  law,  and 
to  throw  out  a  general  plan  for  nadriag  him  subject  to. 
law,  and  rime  to  perfect  his  nature,  ft  is  eihmrtad  on 
s  large  scale  in  tbe  person  of  s  stale,  and  in  tbs  mas- 
terly histories!  sketch  wab  which,  in  tbe  eighth  and- 
ninth  bosks,  he  draws  lbs  changes  of  society.  Hav- 
ing painted  in  the  minutest  detail  the  farm  of  s  licen- 
tious democracy,  be  fixes  it  by  tbs  slightest  allusion 
(it  was,  perhaps,  all  be  could  hsrerd)  on.  tan  existing 
state  of  Athens;  and  then  panes  on  to  a  frightful 
prophecy  of  that  tyranny  which  would  inevitably  fol- 
low. All  the  other  dialogues  bring  as  to  the  Repub- 
lic, and  the  Republic  brings  ns  u-tbjs  as-  its  end  and 
aim.  On  this  view  every  part  of  has  system  will  foil 
natandty  into  place.  Even  questions  apparently  far- 
thest from  say  practical  intention  sxa  thua  connected 
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with  hit  plan.  If  in  the  Sophist  he  indulges  in  the 
most  subtle  analysis  of  our  notion  of  being,  it  is  to 
overthrow  the  fundamental  fallacy  of  that  metaphysical 
school  which  was  denying  ell  virtue  by  confounding 
ail  truth,  and  thus  poisoning  human  nature  at  ita 
source,  and  justifying  the  grossest  crimes  both  of  the 
state  and  of  its  leaders.  If  he  returns  again  and 
again  to  bis  noble  theory  of  Ideas,  it  ia  to  fix  certain 
immutable  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  good  and 
evil ;  and  to  raise  up  the  mind  to  the  contemplation 
of*  being  of  perfect  goodness,  prior  in  existence,  su- 
perior in  power,  unamenable  in  its  independence  to 
those  fencies  end  passions  of  mankind  which  had  be- 
come, before  the  eyes  of  Plato,  in  individuals  unbri- 
dled lusts,  and  in  the  state  an  insanity  of  tyranny.  If 
in  the  Psrmenidee  be  takes  us  into  the  obstrusest 
mysteries  of  metaphysics — the  nature  of  unity  and 
number — this  also  was  rendered  necessary,  not  only  to 
obviate  objection  to  his  own  theory  of  ideas,  but  to  fix 
the  great  doctrine  of  unity  iu  a  Divine  Being — unity  in 
goodness' 


>  truth  in  action  and  thought — as  opposed 
to  that  polytheism  of  reason  which  makes  every  man's 
conscience  his  god.  It  grappled  also  with  a  mystery 
which  meets  us  at  the  foundation  of  every  deep  theory, 
and  in  the  forms  of  every  popular  belief,  in  Christianity 
as  well  as  in  heathenism ;  a  mystery  which,  true  in 
itself,  as  wholly  distinct  from  man,  has  yet  a  corre- 
sponding mystery  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
mind ;  and  which  compelled  even  the  heathen  philoso- 
pher to  state  the  same  seeming  paradox  for  the  very 
foundation  of  his  system,  which  Christianity  lavs  down 
at  once  as  ita  grand  and  all-comprehensive  doctrine. 
Ail  unity  implies  plurality — all  plurality  must  end  in 
unity.  So  also  the  inquiry  in  the  Theattetua  into  the 
aatore  of  science  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  in  its 
object  to  any  mare  speculative  theories  of  Kant  or  his 
followers.  It  was  a  necessary  part  of  that  system 
which  was  to  become  the  antagonist  of  the  Sophists, 
and  to  contend  for  the  preservation  of  truth  against 
a  ruinous  sensualism  and  empiricism,  which  waa  tap- 
pins  all  the  foundations  of  society.  Even  the  seem- 
ingly frivolous  and  often  wearisome  subtleties  which 
occur  in  the  Sophist,  the  Euthydemus,  and  the  Politi- 
cue,  are  intended  as  dialectical  exercises  for  the  pupil 
whom  Plato  la  forming  to  become  the  saviour  and 
guardian  of  a  state.  Even  the  philological  absurdities 
of  the  Cratylus  are  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
He  perpetually  suggests  the  fact  in  the  dialogues  them- 
selves. And  in  the  Republic  (Lb.  7)  he  gives  at  length 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  introduced.  Very 
much  of  the  plan  of  his  dialogues,  for  reasons  which  he 
himself  supplies,  is  purposely  left  in  obscurity.  And 
the- teat  of  the  statement  here  made  must  lie  in  a 
careful  reference  to  the  works  themselves.  Bat  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  Plato,  the  "  firat  of  philoso- 
phers," who  made  practical  goodness  and  duty,  the  one 
groat  end  of  life;  whose  whole  history,  as  well  ae  his 
theories,  are  fell  ef  views,  not  of  speculative  fancies,  but 
of  practical  improvement  to  society  (Const*.,  p.  360) ; 
the  friend  of  Dion,  the  adviser  of  Dionyaius,  the  pupil 
of  Socrates,  the  writer  of  the  Republic  and  the  Laws; 
who  recognised,  indeed,  intellect  sod  truth  as  neces- 
sary conditions  of  man's  perfection,  but  msde  "  the 
good  and  the  beautiful,"  hia  heart  and  his  affections, 
the  ruling  principle  of  hie  actions ;  who  never  looked 
down  upon  minds  beneath  him  without  thinking  of  the 
task  of  education,  and  never  raised  his  eyes  to  that 
image  of  the  Deity  which  be  had  formed  from  all  im- 
aginable perfection,  without  seeing  in  it,  not  merely  sn 
abstraction  of  intellect,  unity,  identity,  eternity,  but 
goodness,  and  love,  and  justice ;  the  Maker  of  the 
world,  because  ho  delighted  in  the  happiness  of  his 
creatures;  the  Dispenser  of  rewards  beyond  the  grave, 
the  Cause  of  all  good  things  (Afmtft.,  lib.  10),  the  Fa- 
ther and  King  of  all :  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
•ash  a  man,  with  strong  enactions,  consummate  devo- 


tion to  hia  end,  absolute  unity  of  purpose  inculcstou  « 
all  hia  doctrines,  and  exhibited  in  the  outlines  of  ha 
work,  should  have  stood  before  any  scene  of  hrnnui. 
ty,  least  bf  all  before  the  spectacle  of  an  Athenian 
democracy,  without  having  hia  whole  soul  possessed 
by  man  and  the  relation*  of  man,  instead  of  things  ud 
the  relatione  of  things ;  that  he  should  one  wssied 
those  powers,  so  elevated  and  to  pure,  m  idle  subtle- 
ties ;  that  he  should  have  thrown  out  hia  fancies  ii 
fragments,  as  one  whose  life  was  aimless ;  or  that, 
wrought  as  they  are  in  every  line  with  a  conaumnau 
art,  linked  together  to  the  observing  eye  by  ten  ibse- 
aand  of  the  finest  reticulations,  they  were  not  intended 
as  a  system ;  and  ae  a  system  will  come  oat  to  is 
when  the  focus  is  rightly  adjusted,  and  the  whole  a 
regarded  as  a  mighty  effort  to  elevate  man  to  bis  per- 
fection, and  hia  perfection  where  only  it  can  be  reached, 
in  a  social  ind  political  form.  We  are  moat  sum 
to  fix  attention  on  thia  point  (let  it  be  a  fancy— take  it 
as  hypothesis,  only  try  it),  because,  wherever  it  hu 
been  lost  (and  we  cannot  name  the  commentator  cm 
has  wholly  found  it),  the  whole  of  Plato's  works  hut 
been  viewed  in  inextricable  confusion.  Even  Schkier- 
mscher  has  failed  in  hia  clew.  Men  seem  to  hue 
wandered  about  aa  in  a  maze ;  here  admiring,  lane 
perplexed,  there  completely  at  a  stand.  No  order, 
no  limits,  no  end.  Fragments  have  been  dealt  mti 
as  wholes,  and  wholes  s»  fragment* ;  irony  misuses 
for  earnestness,  and  earnestness  for  irony ;  play  forth 
fancy  gravely  dealt  with  aa  meditation  for  the  ream, 
and  exercises  for  boys  trested  ea  the  serious  occupa- 
tion of  men.  Spurious  pieces  have  been  admitted 
which  destroyed  all  consistency  of  thought.  Dooro 
raised  to  remove  error  or  rouse  curiosity,  have  ben 
carried  off  aa  final  decisions,  until  Plato,  the  vendor; 
mails  t  of  philosophy,  has  been  made  the  ringleader  of 
Pyrrhoniata  and  sceptics.  And  even  the  holiest  ud 
purest  of  ethics,  which  never  stopped  short  of  its  ok- 
tect  till  man's  mind  waa  withdrawn  from  sense  ud 
his  heart  was  fixed  upon  its  God,  hsa  been  calumnutei 
and  perverted.  But  take  thia  central  position:  loa 
aa  a  philosopher  ou  man,  and  on  man,  ia  his  whole  re- 
aonality,  as  a  living,  immortal  soul,  inetinct  with  sta- 
tion and  feeling,  which  cannot  rest  except  in  beiap 
like  himself.  See  bim  vainly  struggling;  to  realize  list 
noble  creation  for  which  he  was  formed  at  first,  sud  a 
raise  up  a  polity  or  church  in  the  faculties  of  his  on 
nature,  and  from  the  members  of  civil  society ;  ita 
contemplate  the  wreck  of  such  a  plan  in  the  coniw- 
inated  youth  and  remorseless  tyranny  of  the  Athens* 
commonwealth ;  all  that  was  noble  in  iu  nature,  n 
"  lion  heart"  and  "  human  reason"  (Refub ,  lib.  9,  p. 
846),  "starved,  emaciated,  and  degraded;"  and  tit 
"  many-headed  monster  of  iu  passions,"  aroint*".' 
dptftfta,  "  bowling  round  snd  tearing  it  to  pieces .''  «* 
then  a  new  light  will  fall  upon  the  meaning  and  mdrr 
of  these  works,  which  were  intended  to  do  tli  w 
mere  philosophy  could  do — to  raise  a  solemn  pro'*' 
s gainst  the  sins  which  it  witnessed ;  to  overthrow  u 
sophistries  which  pandered  to  those  corruptions,  » 
Open  a  nobler  scene ;  and  to  create  aome  yearning 
ita  attainment  in  those  few  untainted  mind*  which  ct- 
ture  had  prepared  for  its  enjoyment.  Iu  thia  new  til 
will  be  clear:  the  grand  close  of  all  the  dialogues  it 
the  Republic  and  Laws  ;  the  striking  mode  in  which 
all  the  rest  an  worked  into  these  two ;  toe  com  menu 
moot  of  them  in  the  Pbadrus,  and  the  perfect  consist- 
ency of  that  piece,  in  any  other  view  so  wild  and  het- 
erogeneous; the  deep,  melancholy  tone  which  perrsdei 
every  allusion  of  Plato  to  scenes  before  his  eyes ;  the 
anticipation  of  coming  evil ;  the  sort  of  prophetic  ele- 
vation as  he  opens  but  "dream"  of  that  city  wberen 
all  goodness  should  dwell—"  whether  each  bss  em 
existed  in  the  infinity  of  daye  gone  by,  or  even  now 
exists  in  the  East  far  from  our  sight  and  knowledge, 
or  will  bo  perchance  hereafter"— hut  "  which,  uosgh 
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it  oe  not  on  earth,  must  bars  a  pattern  of  it  laid  op  in 
heaven,  for  him  who  withes  to  behold  it,  and,  beholding, 
resolves  to  dweU  there."    (Repub.,  lib.  9,  p.  849.) 
So  aUo  we  (ball  enter  into  the  educational  character 
of  hit  works ;  their  high  practical  morality,  the  mode 
ii.  which  every  question  is  carried  up  into  the  nature 
of  truth,  and,  through  truth,  is  connected  with  virtue ; 
the  position  which  theology  occupies,  and  the  practical 
•node  in  which  it  is  applied  ;  the  absence  of  those  ab- 
stract metaphysical  speculations  on  the  nature  of  the 
Deity,  into  which  human  reason  always  falls  when  it 
analyzes  mental  conceptions  beyond  what  practical 
duty  requires;  and  into  which  the  Neo-Platonicians 
did  fall,  and,  still  more,  the  Gnostics,  while  they  boasted 
of  their  own  ingenuity,  and  ridiculed  Plato  aa  one  who 
had  not,  like  them,  penetrated  "  into  the  depths  of  the 
Intelligible  Essence."   (Porpkyr.,  Vtt-  Pta">>  «•  "<) 
Even  the  form  of  Plato'a  works  will  derive  new  light 
and  beauty  from  considering  them  as  instruments  of 
instruction,  not  vehicles  for  speculation.   The  mode 
in  which  curiosity  is  roused  by  the  fractured  lines  of 
the)  dialogue ;  the  arresting  the  attention  by  demand- 
ing an  answer  to  every  position ;  the  gradual  opening 
of  difficulties ;  the  carrying  of  the  eye  and  imagination 
to  the  truth  by  portions  of  broken  winding-stairs  of 
argument,  leading  to  dark  recesses,  and  ruinously  hung 
together  in  masses,  rather  than  the  throwing  open  be- 
fore the  reader  an  easy  ascending  plane,  which  requires 
no  labour  and  stimulates  no  thought.    So  also  the 
successive  overthrow  of  opinions ;  the  sudden  starting 
up  of  doubts  in  apparently  the  most  .open  ground ;  the 
•kill  with  which  the  drama  of  the  argument  is  broken 
up  into  scenes  and  acts,  heightened  by  a  stage  dec- 
oration, and  relieved  with  the  solemn  or  the  grotesque; 
the  rich  melo-dramatie  myths  which  so  often  close 
them ;  the  character  of  Socrates  himself  imbodying 
he  attributes  and  duties  of  the  Greek  chorus ;  the  se- 
lection of  the  parties  among  the  young;  the  teats 
which  sre  applied  to  ascertain  if  they  possess  the  qual- 
ities of  mind  which,  in  the  Republic  (lib.  7),  are  de- 
clared to  be  necessary  for  those  who  make  any  prog- 
ress in  goodness  ;  the  gradual  development  of  the  sys- 
tem in  exact  proportion  to  the  industry  and  ingenuity 
of  the  hearer  ;  and  the  order  of  the  sceptical  dialogue, 
all  more  or  less  destructive  of  errors  without  any  dec- 
laration of  the  troth,  and  forming  series  of  enigmaa, 
so  lead,  like  an  avenue  of  aphuuea,  to  the  grand,  open 
portal  of  the  Republic:  all  these  and  many  other 
points  will  assume  a  wholly  different  character,  whether 
-vre  consider  Plato's  work  aa  intended  to  declare  his 
opinions,  or  aa  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  extrica- 
ting, by  a  tried  and  thoughtful  process,  ths  minds  which 
it  was  still  possible  to  save  from  the  follies,  snd  sins, 
and  miseries  in  which  the  madness  of  the  age  and  a 
-vicious  system  of  education  were  plunging  them.  All 
this,  to  persons  who  never  read  Plato,  or  read  him 
carelessly  and  contemptuously,  as  men  in  this  day  do 
road  whatever  they  do  not  understand,  at  the  first 
grlirapse  will  appear  exaggerated  and  enthusiastic. 
A^nd  no  answer  can  be  given  but  a  demand  that  the 
urial  should  be  made,  and  the  hypotheaia  taken  as  a 
z  lew.    If  it  is  false,  it  will  fail   Bat  none  whom  wise 
nen  would  wish  to  follow  have  ever  approached  the 
aaaoae  of  Plato  without  reverence  and  gratitude.  All 
■save  been  impressed  especially  with  his  exquisite  skill 
lss   an  artist  or  constructor  of  bia  works  (Schleier- 
wevachtr,  latrod.  Prtf.)  ;  and  none  have  drawn  a  plan 
vbich  gives  harmony  and  symmetry  to  them  alt. 
Some  plans,  however,  must  exist   If  we  want  to  form 
.    judgment  on  the  grandeur  of  some  vast  cathedral, 
w«3  do  not  plant  ourselves  in  a  nook,  before  some  dis- 
■ard portioned  arch,  or  out  of  sight  of  lbs  central  aisle. 
;*Ve  seek  for  that  point  of  view  in  which  the  builder 
liarnself  beheld  it  before  he  commenced  the  work,  and 
t>«n  the  whole  fabric  comes  out.    And  the  illustration 
riU  bear  to  be  dwelt  on.    Whoever  studies  Plato  is 
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treading  on  holy  ground.  So  heathens  always  felt  it 
So  even  Christianity  confessed.  (Clem.  Alex.,  1,  p 
89,  316.)  And  we  may  slapd  among  his  venerable 
works  aa  in  a  vast  and  consecrated  fabric ;  vistas  and 
sisles  of  thoughts  opening  on  every  side ;  high  thoughts, 
that  raise  the  mind  to  heaven  ;  pillars,  snd  niches,  and 
cells  within  cells,  mixing  in  seeming  confusion,  and  a 
veil  of  tracery,  and  foliage,  and  grotesque  imagery 
thrown  over  all,  but  all  rich  with  a  light  streaming 
through  "dim religious  forms ;"  all  leading  up  to  God ; 
all  blessed  with  an  effluence  from  Him,  though  an  efflu- 
ence dimmed  and  half  lost  in  the  contaminated  reason 
of  man.  (British  Critic  and  Quarterly  Theological 
Review,  No.  47,  p.  3,  teqq.) 

II.  Work  of  PUUo. 

We  have  thirty-five  dialogues  generally  ascribed  to 
Plato,  and  thirteen  epistles ;  or  fifty-six  dialogues,  if 
we  count  each  book  of  the  Republic  and  Laws  sep 
arately.  These  dialogues  have  somewhat  of  a  dra- 
matic form,  end  are  intended  for  the  more  intelligent 
class  of  readers,  and  those  who  are  habituated  to*  the 
exercise  of  reflection.  The  brilliant  imagination  of 
the  author  has  strewed  upon  them  all  the  flowers  of 
eloquence,  and  adorned  them  with  all  the  graces  of  the 
Attic  diction ;  and  he  has  frequently  interwoven  with 
them  poetic  allegories,  and  political  and  theological 
fictions.  The  analogy  between  the  dialoguea  of  Plato 
and  dramatic  pieces  is  in  many  respects  so  gnat,  that, 
according  to  Diogenes  Laertius,  a  certain  Thrasyllna 
formed  the  idea  of  dividing  them  into  so  many  tetral- 
ogies. Still  we  must  not  imagine  from  this  that  Plato 
had  proposed  to  himaelf  to  treat  of  the  aame  subject  in 
a  series  of  works. —  Schleiermacher,  the  celebrated 
German  translator  of  Plato,  divides  these  dislogues 
into  four  classes  :  those  of  the  first  class  comprehend 
the  elements  of  philosophy ;  as  the  Pbedrus,  Protago- 
ras, Parmenides,  Lysis,  Laches,  Charmides,  and  Eu- 
thypbron.  In  the  dialogues  of  the  second  class,  these 
principles  receive  their  application ;  aa  in  the  Gor- 
gias, Tbeatetus,  Menon,  Eutbydemus,  Sophists,  Po- 
liticus, Phsdon,  and  Pbilcbus.  In  the  dislogues  of 
the  third  claaa,  the  investigations  are  of  a  more  pro- 
found character  i  as  the  Timcua,  Critiaa,  Republic, 
and  Laws.  The  fourth  class  comprehends  what  he 
terms  dialogues  of  circumstance,  as  the  Crito,  and  the 
Defence  ol  Socrates.  This  distribution  is  certainly 
an  ingenioua  one ;  but,  in  order  to  be  of  any  real  value, 
the  first  three  classes  ought  to  form  also  three  chron- 
ological aeries,  and  we  ought  thus  to  see  the  system 
of  Plato  come  into  existence,  develop  itself,  and  at- 
tain to  maturity  :  this,  however,  is  not  the  case. — An- 
other German  writer  (Socher,  iter  Plotoru  &  Art/lea, 
Mvnchen,  1820,  8vo)  proposes  to  group  the  dialoguea 
in  the  following  manner :  1.  Dialoguea  relative  to  the 
trial  and  death  of  Socratea ;  the  Euthypbron,  Defence, 
Crito.  Pbedrus,  Cratylua:  2.  Dialoguea  which  form 
a  kind. of  continuation  to  each  other:  the  Tbeatetus, 
Sophists,  Politicus,  Republic,  Timeus,  snd  Critiaa: 
3.  Dialoguea  directed  against  false  philosophy .  the 
Eutbydemus,  Protsgoraa,  Gorgias,  Ion,  Hippiaa:  4. 
Dialogues  treating  of  speculative  questions  :  the  Pbe- 
don,  Thealetus,  Sophists,  Philebus,  Timeus,  and  Par- 
menides :  6.  Dialogues  devoted  to  politics,  or  the  art 
of  government :  the  Politicus,  Minos,  Republic,  Laws, 
Epinomie:  6.  Dialogues  treating  of  rhetorical  topics: 
the  Gorgias,  Menexenus,  Phadrus,  Banquet :  7.  Di- 
aloguea relative  to  individuals  accustomed  to  associate 
with  Socrates :  the  Theages,  first  Alcibisdes,  Laches, 
Tbeatetus :  8.  Dialoguea  in  which  the  question  is 
discussed,  whether  virtue  can  be  taught :  the  Eutby- 
demus, Protagoras,  and  Menon :  9.  Dialogues  in  which 
false  opinions  sre  considered :  the  Tbeatetus,  Soph- 
ists, Eutbydemus,  Cratylua:  10.  Dialogues,  the  titles 
of  which  indicate  particular  subjects  ;  as  the  Charmi- 
des, or  of  Moderation ;  the  Laches,  or  of  Bravery : 
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the  Lysis,  or  of  Friendship ;  the  Eothyphrsn,  or  of 
Piety,  dee. — It  will  appesr  from  this  classification,  that 
the  same  dialogue  may  thus  belong  to  different  cate- 
gories at  the  same  time,  according  to  the'  point  of  view 
in  winch  we  regard  it ;  which  destroys,  of  course,  alt 
the  utility  of  the  arrangement. — We  come  now  to  an- 
other question  of  much  'greater  importance.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  thirty-five  dialogues  commonly  at- 
tributed to  Plato,  there  are  eight  which  lire  unanimous 
opinions  of  the  grammarians,  at  the  commencement  of 
oar  era,  haa  rejected  as  spurious.  In  the  number, 
however,  of  the  thirty-five,  there  are  several,  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  which  doubts  have  been  entertained  from 
time  to  time,  until,  in  our  own  days,  the'  rigid  criticism 
of  Germany  haa  undertaken  to  eliminate  a  large  num- 
ber of  tbeae  dialogues  from  the  list  of  the  works  of 
Plato.  Four  writers,  in  perticuler,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  this  subject :  Tennemanrr,  SeMeiermacber, 
Asl,  and  Socher.  (Temumam,  Sytttm  der  Platonis- 
then  Philotopku,  4  vols.  8vo,  1792 — StkUiemachtr, 
Ptatoni  Werke,  8  vols.  8vo,  Berlin,  1817-88. — Att, 
Ptatoru  Lcben  und  Schriften,  Leipzig,  1£H8,  8vo. — 
Socher,  iiber  Ptntont  Sehriften,  Sf&mhen,  18*),  8vo.) 
To  tbeae  may  be  added  Thiersch,  the  author  of  an  able 
criticism  on  the  work  of  Aat  (Jahrbueh  der  Literatur., 
Wien.,  1818,  vol.  3,  p.  60,  tern.).  What  renders  the 
decision  of  ibis  question  peculiarly  difficult  is,  that,  of 
the  writers  contemporary  with  Plato,  Xenophon  atone 
remains  to  us,  and  be  makes  no  mention  of  him.  Ar- 
istotle, hia  disciple,  refers  but  seldom  to  bis  ■taster'* 
dialogoea:  sometimes  he  mentions  his  opinions,  but 
always  under  the  name  of  Socrates,  and  that,  too,  when 
he  even  refers  to  dialogoea  in  which  the  last-mention- 
ed philosopher  is  not  one  of  the  interlocutors,  as  in  the 
Laws.  All  the  works  of  the  philosophers  of  the  three 
following  centuries  are  lost,  down  to  Dionysios  of 
Halicarnsssus,  who  is  one  of  the  principal  authorities 
in  this  inquiry.  The  number  of  witnesses  increases 
very  considerably  after  this ;  but  they  lived  at  a  period 
when  that  species  of  criticism  which  is  able  to  separ- 
ate the  false  from  the  tine  was  aa  yet  completely  un- 
known. The  classification  of  ThresyHus  makes  us 
acquainted  with  the  opinion  of  the  grammarians  of  his 
time,  relative  to  the  authenticity  of  the  dialogues  of 
Plato:  tboae  which  he  excludes  from  his  categories 
'  were  regarded  aa  supposititious,  but  we  are  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  grounds  on  which  the  claim  of  legitimacy 
was  allowed  to  the  rest,  unless  it  be  that  the  claim  in 
their  case  was  never  contested.  Amid  this  array  of 
negative  authorities,  Ast,  who  of  sfl  the  moderns 
has  pushed  his  scepticism  on  this  head  the  farthest, 
thinks  that  the  only  one  deserving  of  being  combated 
is  that  of  Aristotle,  and  he  endeavours-  to  destroy  the 
weight  of  his  testimony  by  denying  Aristotle  any  au- 
thority in  matters  of  criticism.  But  can  any  one  for  a 
moment  imagine  that  a  man  of  high  intellectual  en- 
dowments, after  having  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life 
with  Plato,  could  be  so  grossly  deceived  respecting 
the  works  of  bis  master  I  Admitting,  too,  the  possi- 
bility that  one  so  eminently  gifted  with  discernment 
and  taste  could  mistake  to  such  s  degree  the  style  of 
his  master,  is  it  st  all  probable  that  he  could  have  been 
deceived  also  ss  to  the  fact  whether  Plato  did  com- 
pose such  or  such  a  work?  After  having  rid  himself 
in  this  unsatisfactory  manner  of  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
totle, Ast,  acknowledging  the  authority  of  fourteen  dia- 
logues, attacks  at  the  same  time  the  remaining  twenty- 
one  by  arguments  deduced  from  the  style  m  which  they 
are  written.  He  finds  them  inferior  in  this  point  of 
view  to  the  others,  and  against  some  no  doubt  the 
charge  will  hold  good ;  but  the  question  may  fairly  be 
asked  in  reply,  whether  s  writer,  in  other  respects  class- 
ic, ought,  in  sll  his  production*,  to  attain  to  that  perfec- 
tion which  he  appears  to  have  reached  in  some  1  Most 
of  the  arguments  advanced  by  Ast  hsve  been  refuted 
by  Thiersch  and  Socher.    The  latter  writer,  however, 
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in  assigning  to-  Plato  the  greater  part  of  the  dnlogust 
which  SehTeiermaeheT  and  Ast  consider  sptmoos,  is 
unwilling  himself  to  acknowledge  the  lepaniscj  of  tee 
Sepbistsv  Politico*,  and  Fermenides. — Another  inter- 
;  est  rag  question  »  that  which  has  reference  to  the 
chronological  order  of  the  dialogues.  This  question 
'  haa  a  doable  aspect :  it  regards  both  the  tin*  when 
the  dialogue  i»  supposed  to  have  taken  place,  and  lost 
when  the  author  is  thought  to  have  compessc  it.  It 
is  often  impossible  to  fix  the  former  ef  these  paries*, 
by  reason  of  the  mmerooe  anachronisms  with  which 
Plato  is  justly  chargeable.  So  numerous,  indeed,  an 
they,  that  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  Plato  attach- 
ed no  importance  whatever  to  the  giving  an  air  of  si* 
tone  probability  to  his  dialogues,  The  second  period, 
that  of  their  composition,  »  important  ia  a  difierat 
point  of  view ;  fori  wees  it  possible  to  fix  with  cer- 
tainty the  time  when  each'  dialogue  was  written,  sad 
thus  to  determine  the'  chronological  order  of  the  what 
collection,  we  would  be  much  better  able  to  mark  tie 
development  of  hie  system.  We  must  bear  in  mini, 
however,  that  the  historical  data  afforded  by  say  one 
dialogue- ia  often  insufficient  for  fixing  the  period  whet 
it  wee  written,  because  Plato  is  very  negligent  in  peat 
of  chronology — The  literary  life  of  Plato  has  been  di- 
vided into  four  periods :  the  first  ends  with  the  easts 
of  Socrates,  and  reaches  to  the  thirtieth  year  of  Pla- 
to's life ;  the  second  extends  to  the  founding  of  tat 
Academy,  or  Plato's  fortieth  year ;  the  third  e nonces 
the  maturity  of  bis  life,  or  about  twenty-  years;  tat 
fourth  hia  old  age,  also  of  twenty  yearn — To  the  tint 
of  tbeae  period*  belong-  the  four  dialogues  ia  which 
reference  is  made  to  the  trial  and  death  of  Socmen 
such  ss  the  Euthyphron,  Crito,  Defence  of  Sacraus, 
and  Ptuedo.  Socher  is  undoubtedly  right  in  osnjee- 
is  latter  was  written  immediate!?  star 


taring  that  tin*  I 
the  death  of  Socrates.  The  reasons  urged  by  Scaled 
maeher  for  placing  it  in  a  later  period  are  porely 
speculative,  and  advanced  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  his  system. — In  the  seme  period,  arid  ent 
prior  to  the  four  dialogues  just  named,  are  ranged  the 
Theages,  one  of  the  first  of  Plato's  prodnetioos,  tin 
Laches,  first  Alctbradee,  Hipparchoa,  Minos,  Rink, 
Chsrmidea,  Lysis,  second  Hippies,  Clitopbon,  Crsiy- 
lus,  snd  Memo,  supposing  all  thee*  to  be  the  compos- 
lions  ef  Plsto.  —Ten  dialogic*  are  placed  in  the  set- 
ond  period,  either  because  they  contain  some  chrono- 
logical particular  which  enables  us  to  assign  them  to 
the  time  that  intervened  between  the  death  of  Soc- 
rates and  the  founding  of  the  Academy ;  or  twesosa, 
though  wanting  sock  an  index  of  their  age,  they  sal 
evidently  belong  to  this  period.  In  all  these  produc- 
tions, Plato  appears  te  have  had  for  bis  object  taecsa- 
tinuatten  of  the  enterprise  which  had  been  hrlerroptoi 
by  the  death  of  Socrates,  namely,  the  wsr  against  the 
Sophists.  These  dialogoea  are  the  Ion,  Entnyceaus, 
tire  first  Hippies,  the  Protagoras,  Gergias,  Thesrteti* 
Sophist,  Pohtious,  Psrnenidea,  and  Philebus  — All  the 
other  dialogues  of  Plato,  excepting  the  Thnsioo  sod 
Critiaa,  namely,  the  Phsedrus,  Mennxenns,  Banquet, 
Republic,  were  written  by  him  in  the  prime  of  hit  life, 
and  before  sge  had  impaired  his  mental  powers,  or 
during  the  twenty  yearn  in  which  be  directed  (be  Acad- 
emy. In  the  fourth  period,  Plato  wrote  the  letters  that 
have  come  down  to  ua  (supposing  that  these  sre  actu- 
ally hia),  hia  greet  work  on  the  lews,  and  the  two  ec- 
logues entitled  Tirasnra  and  Critiaa. — We  will  now 
proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  mdrridosl  produc- 
tions of  the  philosopher,  premising  that  most  ef  tht 
Platonic  dialogues  have,  as  wiH  presently  be  perceived, 
a  double  title.  The  former  of  these  ia  commonly  the 
name  of  the  individual  who  been  the  moat  prominent 
part  in  the  dialogue ;  the  second  is  the  addition  of 
some  later  band,  and  has  reference  to  the  contents  of 
the  dialogue  itaelf.  Aa  these  contents,  however,  are, 
for  tbe  moat  part,  very  diversified  in  their  nature,  taw 
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second  diss  of  title*  ere  frequently  apt  tomislesd  the  est* 

nal  observer.    ( Wolf,  ad  Sympot.,  p.  3S,  sayo.  —Alt, 
ad  Repub.,  p.  313. — MorgentHrn,  ad  Kejntk,  p.  2ft. > — 
The  works  of  Plato,  then,  are  as  follow* :  1.  Wpunavb- 
(jof,  1)  2op lorm,  •*  Ptotagormr,  or  Me  Sepkuf."  la  it 
dialogue,  t  ckef  dfamvre  of  Plato,  »  directed  against 
the  sophists,  who  are  described  in  it  ss  exceedingly 
unfit  either  to  impart  knowledge  of  virtue  to- others,  or 
to  inspire  them  with  the  desire  of  practising  it  Pro- 
tagoras, one  of  the  most  celebrated'  of  this  class  of 
philosophers,  and  who,  in  the  coarse  of  the  dialogue, 
is  made  to  sppesr  a  model  of  charlutamerie,  had  sm- 
.  vad  at  Athens.    A  certain  Hippocrates,  unwilling  to 
lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  receiving  instruc- 
lijn,  requests  Socrates  to  present  him  to  the  sophist. 
Socrates  consents,  bat  first  impresses  Hippocrates  with 
the  propriety  of  his  ascertaining'  the  tree  nature  of  the 
science  which  this  stranger  has  brought  with  him,  be- 
fore he  ventures  to  become  one  of  his  popHs.  They, 
in  consequence,  pay  a  visit  to  Protagoras,  and  find  bios 
surrounded  by  a  numerous  and  brilliant  auditory.  A 
colloquy  thereupon  begins  between  the  sophist  and 
Socrates,  in  which  ProoHcne  and  Hippies,  friends  of 
the  former,  also  bear  s  part.    The  object  of  Protago- 
ras is  to  show  the  possibility  of  learning  virtue  as  ono 
feams  an  art  or  exercise ;  but  the  questions  put  by 
Socrates  embarrass  him  to  such  *  degree,  and  the  an- 
swers he  makes  from  lime  tothae  involve  him  in  so  many 
contradictions,  that  the  futility  of  the  pretended  science 
of  the  sophists  becomes  tarry  apparent.    No  little  mis- 
take has  been  caused'  by  giving;  to  the  term  "  sophist" 
•  wrong  etymological  signification.    It  does  not  mean 
what  is  denoted-  by  the  wore?  in  English,  artful  and  il- 
logical reasoners  :  the  Sophists  were- the  persons  who 
professed  to  make  others  loise.    They  were  the  great 
instructors.    Undoubtedly  the  office  they  assumed  im- 
plied their  own  personal  wisdom ;  and  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  appearances  without  any  real  stack  of 
knowledge,  coupled  with  the  principle  of  pleasing  with- 
out sny  regard  to  truth,  seduced  them  into  the  habits 
of  ingenious  trickery  which  have  since  been  known  by 
their  name.    But,  as  Protagoras  himself  states,  it  was 
ma  the  original  introducers  of  a  wholly  new  scheme  of 
education  that  they  took  their  stand,  msde'  their  money, 
and  incurred,  in  no  few  instances,  the  odium  of  politi- 
cal innovators.    In  this  light  they  were  regarded  by 
Plato.    Nothing  could  be  more  tempting  than  the  con- 
dition of  the  youth  of  Athens,  for  clever,  conceited, 
ambitious  men,  by  their  own  theory  d incumbered  of  a 
conscience,  and  obliged,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  provide 
for  their  own  indulgences,  to  undertake  trie  task  of  fit- 
ting them  for  those  public  duties  of  life  whieh  in  a 
Grecian  democracy  occupied  the  whole  field  of  action. 
And  rhetoric,  as  the  main  engine  of  political  eminence, 
they  were  thoroughly  capable  of  teaching.    The  habit 
of  disputation,  which  sent  Rfppiaa  every  year  to  the 
Olympic  games,  to  challenge  a  run  upon  hie  pmterogi- 
cal  budget,  and  to  improvise  on  all  possible  questions  ; 
just  as  scholasticism,  in  the  middle  ages,  sent  scholars 
u p  and  down  Europe,  to  post  their  themes  and  syllogisms 
at  the  gates  of  universities,  had  given  them  a  thorough 
command,  not  over  language  alone,  but  over  all  the 
arts  of  concealing  ignorance  and  misleading  weakness 
which  were  necessary  to  a  popular  demagogue.  Lan- 
guage, as  the  instrument  of  power  over  minds ;  hvn- 
ruage,  as  the  imperfect  medium  of  communicating 
deas,  and,  therefore,  the  readiest  means  of  mixing  and 
embezzling  them  in  the  transfer;  language-,  as  the  art 
if  pleasing  ;  language,  as  the  never-failing  subject  for 
ty  or  ological  ingenuity  to  anatomize  ;  language,  again, 
s  th  3  natural  transcript  of  the  human  mind,  and  the 
uoan  mind  in  that  low,  vulgar  form,  in  which  atone 
popular  leader  or  an  expediency-philosopher  can  see 
,  or  wish  to  see  it ;  language,  in  all  these  lights,  waa 
>  the  sophists  everything.  Ft  was  their  stock  m  trade ; 
te  nostrum  they  offered  for  sale,  the  ready,  unblush- 
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i  to  all  their  paradoxes.    Hence  the  prom- 


laenoe  given,  in  so  many  ef  Plato'a  dialogues  to  the  sub- 
ject of  language;  and  especially  aha  untenable,  con- 
nexion between  the  practical  abuse  of  rhetoric  and 
meuphyaicel  disausssaae  on  the  nature  of  pleasure  and 
of  troth.  This  ia  also  the  key  to  the  Cretylus,  a  dia- 
logue whieh,  by  the  meet  singular  misconception,  baa 
bean  searched  by  Greek  critics  for  etymologies,  but 
whieh  is,  in  leabty,  a  eeooaa  extravaganza,  to  expose 
the  Home-Tookisnv  of  the  day,  and  its  connexion  with, 
the  metaphysics  of  sophistry.  (British  Critic  and 
Quarterly  Theological  Review,  No  47,  p.  SI, 
The  Protagoras  shows  that  Plato,  wholly  engrossed 
with  the  philosophical  top  as  which,  he  makes  Socrates 
and  his  interlocutors  discuss,  troubles  himself  but  lit- 
tle shoot  guarding  against  anachronisms.  In  this  die- . 
logo*  Pericles  and  his  two  sons-  aw  still  living,  a  civ- 
etnas tance  whieh  neceaaariby  supposes  the  era  of  the 
piece  to  have  been  prior  to  B.C.  488  ;  and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  we  see,  in  the  course  of  this  same  dialogue, 
that  the  rich  Callias  has  already  lost  bis  father  Hippon- 
ions.  Now  we  know,  from  a  passage  in  lbs  orator  An- 
dudde*,  that  Hipponicus  was  killed  in  the  battle  of 
Defame,  or  B.C.  484.  Thus  Plata  makes  Pericles,  to 
bsse  died  five  or  six  yearn  too  late,  or  Hipponicua  five 
or  six  years  too  early.  (Journal  akt  Smarts,  1830,  p. 
678.  ,)— %  tetdpor ,  #  irspl  rod  aoAoa,  "fWrai,  or 
conotnang  Beauty."  This  dialogue  is  a  sort  of  cetv 
Initiation  of  the.  preceding.  In  the  Protagoras,  Plata 
shows  thai  the  sophists  were  bad  guides  to  ooaduet  one 
along  the  path  te  virtue,  since  the*  were  unacquainted 
with  it  themselves;  and  now,  in  the  Phssdrus,  he 
charaoterices  their  rhetoric  as  a  futile  art.  Hstnisoh, 
however,  gives  a  mora  general,  explanation  of  the  ob- 
ject of  this  dialogue.  (Lyria  Amaloriut,  Grace,  eat. 
Hmuch.  Prawutta  tat  Comaientatia  it  ttudcre  «re> 
limit,  utrum  hytia  tit  am  Platomt,  Lint.,  1887.). 
This  dialogue  waa  composed,  according  to  Sta'btum, 
in  the  fourth  year  of  the  88th  Olympiad.  (Stalk  ,  tkt- 
sartVefsj  <fe  Piatomttita,  etc.,  p.  MQ  It  may  b«  regard- 
ed as  consisting  of  two- parts,  the  first  of  whieh  has  a. 
practical,  the  other  a  theoretical  tendency.  In-  th* 
first  of  these  Plato  proves  bis  thesis  by  an  example, 
namely,  by  a  discourse  on  love  ot  beauty,  a  sua  posed, 
by  Lysisa,  who  had  jsat  left  the  school  of  the  sophists, 
and'  to  whieh  Socrates  opposes  one  on  the  same  sub- 
ject :  in  the  second  part,  the  principles  and  rules  of 
the  sophists  are  examined.  It  is  ia  this  dialogue  that- 
we  remark  for  the  first  lame  that  blending  of  the  So 
cratic  philosophy  with  the  dogmas  of  the  schools  of 
Ionia,  Elea,  and  Italy,  which  charactehaas  toe  system, 
of  Plato.  These  dogmas  aw,  that  of  a  previous  state 
of  existence,  the  reminiscences  of  which  are  the  source 
of  all  our  knowledge ;  that  ef  the  immortality  of,  the 
sob)  ;  thst  of  the  three  virtues,  or  energies  of  the  soul 
(Aoyumaov,  Qvftucov,  '^iSmatrimv).  Ibe  Phst- 
drus is  filled  with  pastry,  and  the  discoume  on  Love,, 
put  in  the  mouth  of  Socrates,  is  almost  a  continual 
parody  on  Homer.  Whether  the  discourse  on,  Love  or 
Beauty,  mentioned  in  thiadialogue,  waa  actually  a  pro- 
duction of  Lysisa,  is  a  question  whieh  Hawiscb  baa 
made-  me  subject  ef  a  separate  dissertation,  and  forth* 
affirmative  of  which  be  gives  his  suffrage.  (Compere) 
Btekh,  ad  Hat.  Minoem,  p.  188.— Van  Htutie,  Jiett, 
Plato*.,  vol.  1,  p.  MM.)— 9.  Fopyiac,  *>  jreoi  'Piarea*. 
mfr,  "  Oargiat,  or  camming  Rkttamc."  Reetone, 
which  in  the  Phadrus  has  beau  considered  aa  an  act,, 
is  regarded  in  the  Oorgiae  in  a  political  point  of.  view. 
Socrates  disputes  with  Qorgias,  the  rhetor  Pains,  and 
CalHeles,  on  the  utility  of  thai  science  wader  this  lattai 


aspect :  he  represents  it.  as-  dangerous,  because,  i» 
stead  of  proposing  to  itself,  as  its  oaky  object,  the,  tri- 
umph of  truth,  it  ie  mostly  employed  for  the  purpose  oi 
gaining-  the  suffrages  of  tiki  multitude.— -In  this  diet 
iogue  Plato  not  on hr  attacks  the  sophists,  whose  pe 
lltjcal  mflatbM  is  dense  esd  as  pernicious  to  the  repots: 
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Ik,  bat  also  the  anemia  and  calumniators  of  Boentas, 
and  even  many  of  the  illustrious  am  whom  Athena 
had  produced,  especially  Pericles.  What  most  of  all, 
however,  characterises  this  production,  is,  that  Socra- 
te*  dees  not  pursue  his  ordinary  method  of  question  and 
answer ;  he  pronounces,  on  the  contrary,  connected 
discourses ;  and,  far  from  merely  stating  doubts,  be 
expresses  his  sentiments  in  clear  and  precise  terms. 
In  general,  there  reigns  in  this  dialogue  a  mora  serious 
tone  thsn  that  which  pervades  toe  two  previous  ones, 
and  less  of  irony.  But  the  place  of  the  latter  ia  sup- 
plied by  a  caustic  kind  of  manner,  which  is  not  found 
ia  the  others.  According  to  Staiibaum,  this  dialogue 
waa  written  not  long  after  413  B.C.  A  writer  in  the 
Jena  Review  controverts  this  opinion.  (Sulibaum, 
esd  Pktleh.,  p.  it  —Jena  AMfem.  Lit.  ZtU.,  1888,  No. 
1*6.)— 4.  *ai6uv,  *  xtpi  **xfc,  "Phetdon,  or  con- 
cerning ike  SouL"  This  dialogue  is  one  of  the  moat 
remarkable  of  those  thst  bear  the  name  of  Plato.  The 
interlocutors  are  Pbaadon,  the  subsequent  founder  of 
the  school  of  Elis,  and  Ecbeeratee.  The  former  of 
these  gives  the  latter  an  account  of  all  that  happened 
towards  the  close  of  Socrates'  life,  and  relates  the  con- 
versation of  this  philosopher  with  Cooes  and  Simmiae. 
Socrates  undertakes  to  prove  lew  immortality  of  the 
soul  by  its  spirituality ;  and  we  nave  hero  the  first 
traces  of  s  demonstration,  which  modem  philosophy, 
under  the  guidance  of  revelation,  has  carried  on  to  so 
successful  a  result.  The  doctrine  which  Plato  here 
puts  into  the  month  of  Socrates  ia  not  entirely  pure ; 
It  is  amalgamated  with  the  Pythagorean  bvpotheaio  of 
the  metempsychosis,  and  with  all  sorts  of  fables  bor- 
rowed from  the  Greek  mythology. — The  Pbadon  is 
regarded  by  ell  critics  ss  one  of  toe  dialogues  of  Plato 
respecting  the  authenticity  of  which  not  the  least 
doubt  can  be  raised.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  believe 
an  epigram  in  the  Anthology  (Epidict.,  a.  868,  An- 
tkei.  Pa/.;  1,  44,  AnthU.  Plan.),  the  celebrated 
Panatius  rejected  it  as  supposititious.  It  is  moat 
probable,  however,  that  the  author  of  the  epigram 
tn  question  mistook  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which 
Panatius  spoke  or  the  Pbstdon,  and  that  the  phi- 
losopher merely  meant  to  aay  that  Plato  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Socrates  a  doctrine  which  be,  Panav- 
tius,  did  not  admit ;  fot  we  know  from  Cicero  that 
Panssttus  differed  in  this  point  from  the  tenets  of  Pla- 
to. ( Ttue  Duf.,  1, 88.) — 6.  eoafraror,  4  irepi  hrio- 
nj^of,  "  Theatettu,  or  concerning  Stint*."  The 
geometer,  Theodoras  of  Cyrene,  bis  pupil  Theertetus, 
and  Socrates,  are  the  interlocutors  in  this  dialogue  : 
she  subject  discussed  is  the  nature  of  science.  Socra- 
tes, assuming  the  character  of  ignorance,  and  compa- 
ring himself  to  a  midwife,  pretends  that  all  his  wisdom 
is  limited  to  the  aiding  of  others  in  giving  birth  to  their 
ideas.  Under  this  pre  text  ha  refuses  to  define  sci- 
ence ;  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  he  shows  the  inad- 
missibility of  all  the  definitions  given  by  Tbesstetua. 
This  dialogue  is  s  kind  of  sportive  dialectics,  and  leads 
lo  no  positive  result  In  it  Plato,  as  usual,  combats 
the  sophists  ;  he  turns  his  arms,  too,  against  sll  the 
schools  that  bad  been  produced  from  the  Socratic, 
namely,  the  Megaric,  Cynic,  and  Cyrenaic  :  he  attacks, 
m  particular,  the  dualiatic  system  of  Heraclitua. — 6. 
ZojktoTOT,  A  irepi  to*  ovror,  "  The  Sopkut,  or  con- 
tenting thai  which  exieU."  This  dialogue  is  a  con- 
tinuation, as  it  were,  of  the  preceding.  After  having 
shown,  in  the  Theajtatoe,  that  there  exists  no  science 
obtained  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  Plato  here 
examines  the  contrary  doctrine,  maintained  by  the  Ela- 
stic school,  namely,  that  of  existence,  and  shows  its 
rasdmissibility.  Although  the  subject  of  this  dialogue 
ia  speculative  and  abstract  m  its  nature,  Plato  never- 
theless has  succeeded  in  imparting  lo  it  a  pleasing  and 
varied  sir,  and  has  sprinkled  it  with  mans  satirical  al- 
lusions :  the  greater  part  of  these  last,  however,  are 
lest  for  us,  from  our  limited  arouaintance  with  the 
MM 


circumstances  to  which  they  refer. — 7.  Eo/Uniof,  { 
irepi  PaotXeiac,  "  The  Stalest***,  or  umcenmg  tin 
AH  if  Governing."  The  researches  commenced  ii 
the  TboBtetus  and  Sophist  are  applied  in  thai  dialogue 
to  the  case  of  the  statesman.  We  are  here  made  ac- 
quainted with  Plato's  ideas  respecting  Providence,  oi 
the  manner  in  which  God  governs  the  world,  u  wel 
aa  respecting  the  changes  which  the  latter  has  under- 
gone. We  see  in  it  also  his  opinion  on  the  different 
forms  of  government,  among  which  he  gives  the  pref- 
erence  lo  that  in  which  the  power  is  vested  is  the 
hands  of  a  single  person.  This  dialogue  contains  u 
Oriental  myth  us,  according  to  which  the  Deity  taket 
rest  at  certain  periods,  ana  during  this  time  thudou 
to  chance  the  government  of  the  world.  Such  a  doc 
trine  being  unworthy  of  Plato,  Socket  thinks  that  taia 
dialogue,  as  well  aa  the  Sophist,  cannot  be  regarded 
as  his.  And  yet  they  must,  in  that  event,  have  beet 
produced  by  some  contemporary,  since  Aristotle  cites 
the  present  dialogue,  though  in  truth  without  assign- 
ing it  to  Plato  by  name.— 8.  naouevtdar,  s}  irepi  K- 
em,  "  parmenides,  or  concerning  Ideas."  This  dia- 
logue is  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  three  that  precede 
Aa  in  these  the  false  dialectics  of  the  Megaric  school 
had  been  refuted,  so  in  this  Parmenides,  ue  head  of 
the  true  dialectic  system,  comes  forward  lo  support  ss 
doctrine  of  absolute  unity,  and  does  it  with  great  fores 
of  reasoning.  The  Parmenides  is  the  most  difficult 
of  all  Plato's  works,  as  well  from  the  abstract  topics 
and  metaphysical  subtleties  discussed  in  it,  as  becsus 
the  author  is  driven  to  the  necessity  of  employing 
terms  either  entirely  new,  or  else  little  used,  in  treat- 
ing of  matters  on  which  no  writer  had  as  yet  eur- 
cited  his  pen.  The  Parmenides  leads  to  no  ostium 
result :  it  has  merely  for  its  end  the  demonetnuoo  of 
certain  propositions  of  a  philosophical  nature  j  and  it 
tends  solely  to  exercise  the  mind  in  metaphysical  spec- 
ulation, and  lo  show,  by  an  example,  the  true  dialectic 
method.  It  is  uncertain,  however,  whether  we  bin 
the  end  of  this  production.  The  Parmenides  hu  i 
form  entirely  philosophic,  and  without  any  drsmtw 
movement  The  characters  of  the  several  interlora- 
tors  an  not  aa  distinctly  marked  aa  in  the  other  da- 
logues.  Socrates  appears  in  it  aa  a  very  young  per- 
son, and  as  one  just  beginning  to  turn  bis  attention  » 
philosophical  subjects,  and  to  whom  many  of  the  prop- 
ositions of  the  schools  are  aa  yet  new.  It  hu  bets 
inferred  from  this  circumstance  that  Plato  wished  is 
give  credit  to  the  tradition  that  Socrates  had  seen  Fa> 
menides  in  hie  youth.  Socber  rejects  this  dialogue, 
together  with  the  two  that  immediately  follow.  (Cos- 
suit  Schmidt,  Pormenidee  als  dialcktitckes  Kmstoek 
durgettelU.  Berlin,  1881—  Goetz,  Uebtre.  dee  Per- 
men.,  et.  ir.  p.  107.)— 9.  KparvXot,  r)  irepi  ovosarur 
optWrwrer,  "  Cr  at  flue,  or  concerning  the  Correct  V* 
of  Worsts."  This  dialogue  is  written  in  ridicule  of 
the  etymologies  to  which  the  sophists  attached  tt 
much  importance  as  to  make  use  of  them  for  demon- 
strations with  which  to  support  their  proposition! 
They  oven  went  so  far  aa  to  assert  thst  we  may  lesA 
the  nature  of  objects  from  the  words  by  which  ibrj 
are  designated,  inasmuch  ss  a  perfect  accordance  pre- 
vailed between  each  thing  in  nature,  and  the  appellt- 
lion  by  which  it  waa  known.  Agreeing  in  the  main 
principle,  they  made  of  it  applications  widely  different 
in  their  nature.  The  adherents  of  the  Eleatie  school 
pretended  that  the  authors  of  language,  in  their  inven- 
tion of  words,  went  on  the  supposition  that  everything 
in  nature  is  immutable :  the  followers  of  Heraclitst 
maintained  directly  the  reverse.  Setting  out  from 
these  two  points  of  view,  so  diametrically  opposed  lo 
each  other,  these  philosophers  analyzed  the  meaning 
of  words,  esch  in  accordance  with  his  favourite  the- 
ory.—Of  the  interlocutors  of  the  Cratylus,  one,  Her- 
mogenes,  a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  maintains  that 
there  is  an  inherent  force  and  propriety  in  words,  in- 
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dependent  of  ill  conventional  arrangement ;  the  other, 
Cratylna,  •  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  regarda  them  as  ar- 
bitrary  eigne  of  oar  ideas,  imposed  on  the  objects 
which  they  designate,  either  from  accident,  nee,  or 
tome  fitness  which  they  possess.    Socrates  shows  the 
insufficiency  of  each  of  these  systems,  without,  how- 
em,  replacing  them  by  a  third .    This  discussion  gives 
rise  to  many  etymological  discussions,  which  cannot 
now  be  very  interesting  for  ua. — 10.  i&rfioc,  1j  wept 
♦dwifa  "PkUebtu,  or  concerning  Pleaturt."  This 
dialogue  is  distinguished  from  those  already  mention- 
ed in  that  it  is  not  limited  to  the  overthrow  of  false 
doctrines,  hot  examines  the  subject  matter  itself  with 
great  care.   It  has  an  end  in  view  strictly  dogmatical, 
that  is,  *t>  establish  a  truth  and  enunciate  •  positive 
proposition:  this  proposition  is,  that  good  consists 
neither  in  plesanrs  nor  in  knowledge,  but  in  the  onion 
of  the  first  and  the  second  with  the  sovereign  good, 
which  is  God.    The  Philebus  is  almost  entirely  de- 
void of  irony ;  but  it  is  sometimes  deficient  in  clear- 
ness. It  is  one  of  the  principal  soorces  from  which 
to  obtain  an  acquaintance  with  the  moral  system  of 
Plato. — II.  Ivftnoatov,  4  wept  spore?,  •«  The  Banquet, 
or  emccrmng  Lou."  Plato  appears  to  have  bad  a 
double  object  in  view  in  writing  thia  dialogue :  the 
first,  to  discourse  upon  the  nature  of  love ;  and  the 
other,  to  defend  Socrates  against  the  calumnies  to 
which  be  had  been  exposed.    Agathon  celebrates  by 
a  banquet  apoetkal  victory  which  Baa  mat  been  gained 
by  him.  The  guests  agree  that  each  one,  in  torn, 
shall  write  a  eulogram  on  love.    Ptusdrua,  Pausa- 
nias,  Eryximachua,  Aristophanes,  and  Agathon,  apeak 
each  on  thia  subject,  according  to  their  respective 
principles  and  views ;  and  in  thia  species  of  oratorical 
encounter,  Aristophanes  sssumes  a  character  most  in 
accordance  with  his  peculiar  talent,  that  of  satire. 
Socrates,  who  succeeds,  paints  metaphysical  love,  that 
in,  philosophy,  the  end  or  which  is  to  excite  the  love 
of  virtue,  the  only  true  and  imperishable  source  of 
beauty.    The  Banquet  is  that  one  of  the  productions 
of  Plato  on  which  be  would  seem  to  have  bestowed 
the  greatest  care.    He  has  spread  over  it  all  the  riches 
of  his  imagination,  his  eloquence,  and  hia  talent  for 
composition. — IS.  UoTureto,  <  mpi  otauov,  "ARe- 
pnilie,  or  concerning  what  it  Jut."   The  following 
able  analysis  of  this  celebrated  production  is  deserving 
of  insertion.    (Southern  Review,  No.  7,  p.  1*7,  teqq.) 

To  say  of  Plato's  Republic  that  it  is  the  idea  of  a 
perfect  commonwealth,  is  not  to  give  by  any  means  an 
adequate,  or  even  a  just  description  of  it.    It  is,  in 
one  sense,  to  be  sore,  a  dream  of  social  and  political 
perfection,  and,  so  for,  its  common  title  is  not  alto- 
gether inapplicable  to  it ;  but  it  bears  hardly  any  re- 
semblance to  the  thinga  that  generally  pass  under  that 
name  ;  to  the  figments,  for  example,  of  Harrington  and 
Sir  Thomas  More.    Compared  with  it,  Telemaehus, 
though  a  mere  epic  in  prose,  is  didactic  and  practical ; 
the  Cyropsedia  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  the  manual 
of  soldiers  snd  statesmen,  and  as  the  best  scheme  of 
discipline  for  forming  them.    Plato's  is  a  mere  vision, 
and  that  vision  is  sllogether  characteristic  of  his  ge- 
nius as  his  contemporaries  conceived  of  it.    It  is 
something  between  prose  and  poetry  in  style  ;  it  is 
something  made  up  both  of  poetry  and  philosophy  in 
the  plan  and  design.    But  a  very  small  part  of  it  is 
given  to  any  topica  that  can  pretend  to  the  character 
of  political.   Indeed,  Socrates  expressly  says,  that  the 
institution  of  a  commonwealth  is  but  a  subordinate  ob- 
ject with  him.    His  principal  aim  ia  to  unfold  the  mys- 
tery of  perfect  justice.   Of  the  title  of  the  work,  the 
latter  part  (irrpt  duauov)  is  unquestionably  the  more 
appropriate  designation.    If  it  were  possible  to  have 
any  doubts,  after  reading  the  work,  the  repeated  and 
emphatic  declarations  of  the  philosopher  himself  would 
remove  them.    It  is  in  the  second  book  that  he  first 
alludes  to  the  commonwealth,  and  than  the  purpose 


for  which  he  professes  to  treat  of  it  is  unequivocally  ex 
plained.  He  compares  himself  to  one  who,  not  having 
very  good  eyes,  is  required  to  read  a  text  at  some  dis- 
tance from  him,  written  in  distressingly  small  letters, 
and  who  prepares  himself  for  his  task  by  conning  over 
the  very  same  text  which  he  happens' to  find  set  forth 
somewhere  else  in  larger  characters.  The  justice,  the 
high  snd  perfect  justice,  whose  nature  he  ia  endeav- 
ouring to  penetrate  and  unfold,  exists  not  only  in  in- 
dividuals, but,  on  a  grander  scale,  in  the  more  con- 
spicuous and  palpable  image  of  that  artificial  being,  a 
body  politic.  This  idea  ia  perpetually  recurring. 
Thus  it  tuns  through  the  whole  eighth  book,  which, 
it  may  he  remarked  by  the  way,  is  a  dissertation  of 
incomparable  excellence,  and  decidedly  the  moat  prac- 
tical part  of  the  work.  In  thia  hook  be  treats  of  m- 
juetiee.  He  again  resorts  to  the  larger  type,  to  the 
capital  letters.  He  illustrates  the  effects  of  that  vice, 
or,  rather,  of  that  vicious  and  diseased  state  of  the  soul, 
by  coneepondinff  distempers  and  mutations  of  the 
body  politic.  We  are  told  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment ia  an  image  of  the  character  of  the  eitiien ;  that 
whatever  may  he  said  of  the  democracy  or  the  oli- 
garchy, applies  as  strictly  to  the  democrat  and  the  oli- 
gsrchist ;  that  there  are  aa  many  shapes  or  species  of 
polity,  aa  there  an  types  or  varieties  of  the  human 
seal ;  that,  as  the  most  perfect  commonwealth  is  only 
public  virtue  unbodied  in  the  institutions  of  a  country, 
so  every  vice  generates  some  abuse  or  corruption  in 
the  state,  some  pernicious  disorder,  some  lawless  pow- 
er incompatible  with  national  liberty.  In  running  this 
parallel  between  the  individual  and  the  corporate  ex- 
istence, he  unfolds  his  ides  of  the  rd  duco/ov,  pot  in  a 
prologue!  as  Tiedemsnn  affirms,  but  throughout  the 
whole  body  of  bis  work.  He  begins  by  showing  that 
there  can  be  no  happiness  without  it  here ;  anaemia 
by  a  revelation  of  olher  worlds,  snd  a  state  of  beatific 
perfection,  which  it  fits  the  soul  to  enter  upon  hereaf- 
ter. We  must  take  care,  however,  not  to  confound 
thia  sublime  justice  with  the  vulgar  attribute  common- 
ly known  by  that  name.  Plato's  justice  is  that  so 
magnificently  described  by  Hooker,  '  that  law  whose 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  and  whose  voice  the  hsr- 
mony  of  the  world.' — The  whole  dialogue  is  a  Pytha- 
gorean mystery.  Plato  finds  the  key  of  the  universe 
in  the  doctrine  of  number  and  proportion.  He  aees 
them  pervading  all  nature,  moral  and  physical,  holding 
together  its  most  distant  parts  and  moat  heterogene- 
ous materials,  and  harmonizing  them  into  order,  and 
beautyi  and  rhythm.  Socrates  declares  hia  assent  to 
the  Pythagorean  tenet,  that  astronomy  is  to  the  eye 
what  music  is  to  the  ear.  The  spheres,  with  the  Si- 
rens that  preside  over  them,  and  the  sweet  melodies 
of  that  eternal  diapaaon,  the  four  elements  combined 
in  the  formation  of  the  world,  the  beautiful  vicissitude 
of  the  seasons,  light  and  darkness,  height  and  depth, 
all  existences  and  their  negations,  all  antecedents  and 
consequences,  all  cause  snd  effect,  reveal  the  ssme 
mystery  to  the  adept.  Man  is,  in  like  manner,  sub- 
ject throughout  bis  whole  nature  to  this  universal  law. 
Of  the  four  cardinal  virtues,  tske  temperance  for  an  ex- 
ample. What  is  it  but  a  perfect  discipline  of  the  pas- 
sions by  which  they  are  all  equally  controlled,  or,  rather, 
a  perfect  concord  and  symphony  in  which  each  sounda 
ita  proper  note  and  no  olher ;  in  which  no  deaire  is  either 
too  high  or  too  low ;  in  which  the  enjoyment  of  the  pres- 
ent moment  is  never  allowed  to  hort  that  of  the  future, 
nor  passion  to  rebel  against  reason,  nor  one  psssion  to 
invsde  the  province  or  to  usurp  the  rights  of  another. 
The  to  iucaiov  goes  somewhat  farther.  It  is  that 
state  of  the  soul  wherein  the  three  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed,  the  intellectual,  the  irascible,  and  the  sen- 
sual, exercise  esch  its  proper  function  and  influence  ; 
in  which  the  four  cardinal  virtues  are  blended  together 
in  such  just  proportion,  in  such  symphonious  unison ; 
in  which  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  while  they  are 
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miry  developed,  ere  so  well  disciplined  end  disposed, 
thai  nothing  Jirriog  or  discordant,  nothing  uneven  or 
irregular,  in  ever  perceived  in  them.  And  so  in  the 
larger  type,  a  perfect  polity  is  that  iu  which  the  same 
proportion  and  fitness  are  observed  ;  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent orders  of  society  move  »  their  own  sphere,  and 
■do  only  their  appointed  work ;  in  which  intellect  gov- 
erns, and  strength  and  passion  submit ;  that  is,  coun- 
sellors advise,  soldiers  make  war,  and  the  it  boa  ring 
classes  employ  themselves  in  their  humble,  bat  neces- 
sary and  productive  calling.  The  division  of  labour  is 
a  fundamental  principle  of  Plato's  legislation,  and  is 
enforced  by  voir  severe  penalties.  He  considers  it  as 
in  the  highest  degree  absurd,  ae  out  of  all  reason  and 
proportion,  that  one  man  should  pretend  to  be  good  at 
many  things. — On  the  other  hand,  the  most  fearfully 
depraved  condition  of  society  is  that  which  Polynias 
calls  an  ochlocracy;  an  anarchy  of  jacobins  and  sans- 
culottes, where  every  passion  breaks  loose  in  wild  die- 
order,  and  no  Ian  is  obeyed,  no  right  respected,  no  de- 
corum observed ;  where  young  men  despise  their  se- 
niors, and  old  men  affect  the  manners  of  youth,  and 
children  are  disobedient  to  their  parents,  wives  to  their 
husbands,  slaves  to  their  masters.  The  justice  of 
which  he  speaks  is  not,  therefore,  the  single  cardinal 
virtue  known  by  that  name.  It  is  net  commutative 
justice,  nor  retributive  justice,  nor  (except,  perhaps, 
in  a  qualified  sense)  distributive  Justus.  It  does  not 
consist  in  mere  outward  conformity  or  specific  acta. 
Its  seat  is  in  the  inmost  mind ;  iu  influence  is  the 
music  of  the  soul ;  it  makes  the  whole  nature  of  the 
true  philosopher  s  concert  of  disciplined  affections,  a 
choir  of  virtues  attuned  to  the  meet  perfect  accord 
among  themselves,  and  felling  in  with  the  mysterious 
and  everlasting  harmonies  of  heaven  and  earth.— This 
general  idea  is  still  farther  illustrated  by  the  scheme 
of  education  in  Plato's  Republic.  It  is  extremely  sim- 
ple ;  for  young  men  it  consists  only  of  music  and  gym- 
nastics ;  for  adepts  of  sn  advanced  age,  it  is  the  study 
of  truth,  pure  truth,  the  good,  the  to  6v,  the  divine 
monad,  the  one  eternal,  unchangeable.  It  is  in  the 
third  book  that  he  orders  the  former  division  of  the 
scheme.  It  is  necessary  to  cultivate  with  equal  aire 
both  the  parts  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  to  allow  of 
no  excess  or  imperfection  fa  either.  They  who  an 
addicted  exclnaively  to  music  become  effeminate  and 
slothful ;  they,  on  the  other  hand,  who  only  discipline 
their  nature  by  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  be- 
come rude  and  savage.  This  music,  as  Tiedemetm 
observes,  is  mystic  and  mathematical.  Pythagoras 
and  Plato  thought  everything  musical  of  divine  origin. 
— God  gave  us  these  great  correctives  of  the  soul  and 
of  the  body,  not  for  the  sake  of  either  separately,  bat 
that  all  their  powers,  and  functions,  and  impulses, 
should  be  fully  brought  out  into  action;  and,  above 
all.  be  harmonized  into  mutual  assistance  and  perfect 
unison.  Plato's  whole  method  and  discipline  is  di- 
rected to  thia  end.  He  banishes  from  his  ideal  terri- 
tory the  Lydian  and  Ionic  measures  as  <  softly  sweet' 
and  wanton,  while  he  retains,  for  certain  purposes,  the 
grave  Dorian  mood,  and  the  spirit-stirring  Phrygian. 
So,  in  like  manner,  he  expels  all  the  poets  except  the 
didactic,  with  Homer  at  their  head.  The  tragic  poets 
were,  in  reference  to  moral  education,  especially  of- 
fenaive  to  him.  In  conformity  with  the  same  princi- 
ple, he  proacribea  all  manner  of  deliciousness  and  ex- 
cess, Sicilian  feasts,  and  Corinthian  girls,  and  Attic 
dsinties,  as  leading  to  corruption  of  manners,  and  to 
the  necessity  of  laws  and  penalties,  of  the  judge  and 
executioner.  No  innovation  whatever  is  to  be  tolera- 
ted in  this  system  of  discipline,  especially  in  what  re- 
gards music  and  gymnaatica  ;  the  alighteat  change  in 
which  Plato  affirms  to  produce  decided,  however  ae- 
cret  and  insidious,  effects  upon  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  a  whole  people.  When  his  citizens,  divided 
into  four  orders,  to  correspond  with  the  cardinal  vir- 
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tnee,  have  gone  through  their  preparatory  ducipuse, 
and  discharged  in  their  day  and  generation  the  duties 
that  were  respectively  allotted  to  then,  the;  (it  lead 
the  better  sort  of  them)  most,  in  the  calm  of  declining 
life,  turn  to  the  study  of  the  true  philosophy;  not  tack 
as  is  taught  by  mercenary  sophists,  mere  shallow  fsj- 
lsoies,  mountebank  tricks  to  impose  upon  ignorance, 
vile  arts  to  ingratiate  one's  self  with  that  unagi  hml 
(a  favourite  image  with  the  ancient  writers),  the  way- 
ward and  tyrannical  demos.    Nor  sack  philosophy  «s 
bestows  iu  thoughts  upon  the  depraved  meraen  of 
men,  or  the  fluctuating  aad  perishable  objects  annul 
us;  but  that  deep  wisdom,  that  raptnroua  and  holy  con- 
templation, which  abstracts  itself  bom  the  senses  and 
the  changeable  scenes  of  life  and  nature,  and  is  my 
pad  up  in  the  harmony  and  grandeur  of  the  onirene, 
in  communing  with  the  First  Good  and  the  Fint  Fix, 
the  infinite  sod  unutterable  beauty,  fountain  of  alt  light 
to  the  soul,  '  the  bright  countenance  of  truth'  remt 
ed  to  the  purified  mind  '  in  the  quiet  aad  still  su  a! 
delightful  studies.    By  such  ccowsnplations  the  smI 
shall  attain  to  the  perfection  ef  virtue,  and  be  nrentnd 
for  the  great  moral  change,  the  glorious  transngoniioe 
that  is  to  crown  its  aspiring  progress  to  beatitude  and 
immortality."' — 13.  Tifituof ,  i?  rrepi  ssKjeuf.'Tisusu, 
or  risarri  waag-  Nttvrt."  Id  this  dialogue  Critiu  lekss 
the  tradition  of  an  ancient  Albanian  state,  anterior  to 
the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  and  which  was  governed  by 
laws  not  unlike  those  of  Egypt.    The  Athenians,  aid 
thia  tradition,  made  war,  at  this  remote  period,  artist 
the  inhabitants  of  Atlantis,  an  island  situate  beyoad 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.    The  inhabitants  of  Atlanta 
ruled  over  Libya  and  Western  Europe,  and  nook 
have  subjugated  the  Greeks  also,  had  not  the  A  thai- 
ana  made  successful  opposition  to  their  propes 
After  this  fable,  the  philosopher  Timeos,  of  Locn,  de- 
velops his  system  concerning  God,  the  origin  ni 
nature  of  the  world,  men,  and  animals.    Through  tat 
whole  of  this  exposition  there  prevails  the  oaoal  las 
of  the  Pythagorean  school.    Plato  is  oocemonlt  aav 
poeed  to  have  followed,  in  the  composition  of  this  da- 
logue,  me  work  attributed  to  the  philosopher  of  too, 
which  we  still  possess.— 14.  Kptrfor,  $  'irianm 
'•  Critias,  er  tke  Atlantic."    This  dialogue  ia  a  es> 
tinuation  of  the  preceding.    Griliaa  here  gives  in  it- 
tail  what  he  bad  only  sketched  forth  in  the  Tune* 
respecting  an  island  in  the  Atlantic  (fid.  Atlanta),  * 
habited  anciently  by  a  civilised  and  conquering  act, 
and  which  had  been  ingulfed  by  the  sea.   He  girts  s: 
account  of  the  laws,  manners,  and  institution!  of  thu 
people.    It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  whole  of  ten 
recital  ia  a  mere  fiction,  a  species  of  political  romance, 
by  which  Plato  wished  to  prove  the  possibility  of  each 
a  republic,  being  established  ae  he  bad  framed  in  k» 
own  imagination.    And  yet  it  is  moss  than  nrobtbk 
that  the  ancients  had  seme  obscure  tradition  was 
them  relative  to  the  existence  of  a  large  continent  u 
the  west  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  of  this  we  hoc 
traces  even  in  the  pages  of  Sambo.— The  Critiu  af 
Plato  has  given  rise  to  various  hypotheses  and  rem**, 
and  the  writers  of  the  last  two  centuries  have  very  ac- 
tively exercised  their  peas  on  so  attractive  a  subject 
Some  have  found  the  Atlantis  of  Plato  in  Palestine 
others  in  India,  and  others,  again,  in  the  Canaries  and 
Azores.    (Consult  Von.  Wdthtndt  dtr  Alia,  p  8, 
26.  —  LatrtxlU,  Memairtt  ran-  divert  njtlt,  4c  , 
146.— Bastty,  Uttm  w  PAtlamtiit  it  PitUm,  ax. 
Loud.,  1776,  8vo.— Fid.  Atlantis.)— This  dislogoes 
an  unfinished  one.    It  appears  that  death  prevented 
the  author  from  putting  a  finishing  hand  to  it — We 
have  now  enumerated  the  fourteen  dialogues  which 
Aat  believes  to  be  undoubtedly  authentic.  And  yet 
we  have  seen  that  in  this  number  there  are  three  winch 
Soeber  rejects.    We  will  now  proceed  to  the  twenty- 
one  other  dnhwues,  which,  though  eonunonljr  regarded 
as  the  productions  of  Plato,  have  nasraruelew  become 
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toe  subjects  of  critical  scepticism,  since  -Schleierma- 
cher  thought  he  bad  discovered  m  some  of  them  what 
was  not  characteristic  of  Plato,  and  since  Aet  has  re- 
jected them  ell  indiscriminately.  — 16.  Vouuv  4  ntpl 
ro/ndtclae  fiiSMa  it',  "Tuxbe  bookt  of  Lout,  er  eon- 
eernag  Legislation."   This  work  has,  antil  lately, 
been  regarded  as  that  production  of  antiquity  which 
most  distinguishes  itself  by  the  importance  of  its  sub- 
ject, and  the  richness  of  the  materials  connected  with 
it ;  at  that  in  which  the  philosopher,  abandoning  the 
paths  of  imagination,  enter*  into  those  of  real  life,  and 
unfolds  a  part  of  his  system,  the  potting  of  which  into 
practice  he  considered  as  possible ;  for  it  cannot  but 
be  admitted  that  the  Laws  are  to  bo  viewed  as  the 
production  of  Plato's  old  age.  BSckh  makes  the  work 
to  bare  been  written  in  Plato's  seventy-fourth  year  (ad 
Min.,  p.  78).    Plato  here  traces  the  basis  of  a  legis- 
lation lest  ideal,  and  mors  conformable  to  the  weak, 
nets  of  human  nature,  than  that  which  he  had  given 
tn  hii  Republic.    The  scene  of  the  dialogue  ia  laid  in 
the  island  of  Crete.   The  author  criticises  the  codes 
of  Minos  and  Lycurgus,  as  having  no  other  object  in 
view  but  the  formation  of  warriors.    He  shows  that 
the  object  of  a  legislator  ought  to  be  to  maintain  the 
freedom  and  anion  of  the  citizene,  and  to  establish  a 
wise  form  of  government.    Examining  the  different 
forms  of  government  that  had  existed  in  Greece  or 
other  countries,  he  exposes  their  several  defects.  In 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  he  traces,  in  his  third 
book,  a  character  of  Cyras  fsr  different  from  that 
which  Xenophon  has  loft.    It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Plato  wished,  in  so  doing,  to  retaliate  cm  Xeno- 
phon, whose*  Gyropaedia  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
directed  against  the  first  two  books  of  his  Republic. 
Bockh,  however,  has  written  against  this  opinion. 
{fie  SiMullate.  quam  Plato  cum  Xtmophmte  exer- 
cuitte  fertur,  Berol.,  1811.)   After  these  preliminary 
observations,  the  philosopher  eaters  more  directly  on 
his  subject  in  the  fourth  book.    He  treats  at  £rst  of 
the  worship  of  the  gods,  the  basis  of  every  weil-regn- 
lated  state.    The  fifth  book  contains  the  elements 
of  social  order,  the  duties  of  children  towards  their 
parents,  of  parents  towards  their  children,  the  duties 
of  citizens  and  of  strangers.    He  then  considers 
the  political  form  of  the  state  that  is  to  be  founded. 
Plato,  if  be  is  the  suthor  of  the  work,  renounces  m  it 
all  the  chimeras  of  bis  youth,  the  community  of  prop- 
erty, and  of  women  and  children.    In  the  sixth  book 
be  treats  of  magistrates,  of  the  lswe  of  marriage,  of 
slavery  ;  in  the  seventh  of  the  education  of  children  ; 
in  the  eighth  of  public  festivals  and  of  commerce  ;  in 
the  ninth  of  crimes ;  in  the  tenth  of  religion  ;  in  the 
eleventh  of  contracts,  testaments,  dec.  ;  in  the  twelfth 
of  various  topics,  such  as  military  discipline,  oaths, 
right  of  property,  prescription,  dec — Every  page  of 
the  Laws  is  in  contradiction  to  the  Republic.  Never- 
theless, the  Laws  existed  in  the  time  of  Aristotle  ;  and 
this  philosopher,  who  cite*  them  by  name,  expresses 
do  doubts  whatever  as  to  their  authenticity.    The  dif- 
ference of  style  between  this  work  and  some  other 
prod  actions  of  Plsto  may  be  easily  explained  by  the 
difference  of  age.    Ast  objects,  that  Plato  himself  de- 
clares the  Republic,  Tirosaus,  and  Critiss  to  be  his 
last  works,  and  that  after  this  he  will  write  a  dialogue, 
in  which  Hermogenes  shall  be  the  speaker.    Now,  as 
the  Cntias  appears  to  hsve  been  never  finished,  and  as 
the  Hermogenes  was  not  written,  Aat  concludes  that 
Plato  did  not  compose  the  dialogue  of  the  Laws. 
( Ast,  Platon't  Leben  und  Schriften,  p.  379,  eeqq.) 
f'.m.'.-y,  however,  does  not  exactly  say  what  Ast  makes 
him  assert.    He  merely  speaks  of  the  Timssus  and 
Oritias  as  forming  a  kind  of  continuation  to  the  Re- 
public, and  announces  that  he  will  one  day  add  to  them 
the  Hermogenes,  without,  however,  assuring  us  that 
■.ilia  will  be  his  laat  work.    May  we  not  suppose  that 
it  was  the  composition  of  a  work  as  considerable  aa 


thia  of  the  Laws  that  called  off  the  attention  of  the 
satbor  from  bis  design  of  writing  the  Hermogenes  1— 
Diogenes  Laertius  informs  us  (3,  37),  tbst  Plato  died 
before  publishing  his  Laws,  and  that  Philip  of  Opus, 
one  of  his  disciples,  gave  to  the  world  the  manuscript, 
which  he  found  among  his  msstsr's  tablets.  This  cu- 
rious account,  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  period 
of  life  when  Plato  wrote  the  work  in  question,  baa  fur- 
nished Ast  with  a  new  hypothesis.  He  thinks  that 
some  disciple  of  Plato  fabricated  the  Laws  to  serve  aa 
a  supplement  to  the  Republic.  The ,  authenticity  of 
the  work,  on  the  other  band,  has  been  supported  by 
Thiersch,  in  his  critique  on  the  work  of  Ast  ( Wien. 
Jahrb),  and  in  a  prize  essay  by  Dilthey,  GqUmg., 

1880,  4to  16.  'Emvoftif,  ij  v»KTepa>b\  ovUoyoe, 

"  Epmomis,  or  the  Nocturnal  Attembiy."  Thia  dia- 
logue forms  a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  Laws.  It 
treats  of  the  establishment  of  s  body  of  magistrates, 
who  are  to  aet  as  guardians  of  the  lawa  and  conserv- 
ators of  the  constitution.  Diogenes  Laertius  (3,  37)- 
ssys  that  Philip  of  Opus  was  regarded  aa  the  author 
of  the  Epmomis,  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that  the 
editor  of  a  posthumous  work  might  be  tempted  to  add 
to  it  something  of  his  own.  (Compare  Suidat,  t.  e. 
$iM<ro$of.) — 17.  Mevuv,  i)  mpi  iperijc,  "Menon,  or 
concerning  Virtue."  Vsrfous  questions  started  in  the 
Protagoras,  Phsedrae,  Gorgias,  and  Phcedon,  are  de- 
veloped more  rally  in  this  piece :  they  all  have  refer- 
ence to  the  fundamental  inquiry,  "  Can  virtue  be  made 
a  subject  of  instruction."  The  Menon  contains  men- 
tion of  s  fact  (p.  90,  A.,  ed.  Stepk.)  which  proves  it 
to  have  been  written  at  less!  six  years  after  the  dealt' 
of  Socrates.  The  philosopher  just  mentioned  blames 
in  the  coarse  of  this  dialogue,  the  Tbeban  laments* 
for  having  enriched  himself  with  the  gold  of  Persia*: 
this  feet  belongs  to  the  third  year  of  the  86th  Olym- 
piad (394  B.C.),  and  ia  one  with  which  Socrates 
could  not  have  bean  acquainted.  (BSckh,  ad  Min.,  p. 
46.— Id.,  de  Stmult.,  Ac,  p.  24, 36. — Sckleiermacktr, 
Uebertttt.  Plat:,  vol  S,  pt.  I,  p.  356,  teqq  — On  the 
opposite  side  of  the  question,  consult  Buttmemn,  ad 
Menon.,  ed.  8,  p.  48.— Stallbaum,  ad  Menon.,  p.  108, 
eeqq.)  Sooner  maintains  the  authenticity  of  this  dia- 
logue against  Ast.  On  the  tendency  of  the  piece,  sad 
the  period  whence  it  was  written,  consult  Stallbaum, 
in  the  valuable  Prolegomena  to  hia  edition  of  the  Me- 
non ;  and,  on  the  difficult  mathematical  pssaage,  Moll- 
weide,  in  his  "  Commenlationet  tret  Mathematieo- 
Pkilotogiea,n  Lift.,  1813 ;  end  also  Wex,  in  bis 
"  Commentatio  de  loco  Mathemttico  in  Platonis  Me* 
none,"  I  Apt.,  18*6.  The  student  is  also  referred  to 
the  PkHolog.  Litleraturblatt  air  AUgem.  Schulxeit- 
ung.,  Jahrg.,  1837,  9te  Abtheil.  No.  6,  where  the 
merits  of  Kliigel,  Wolf,  Muller,  Gedilce,  Schleierma- 
cher,  Buttmnfn,  Mollweide,  Wex,  and  other  scholars, 
in  elucidating  this  same  passage,  sre  respectively 
weighed. — 18.  E66Wvpof,  1)  Ipiorucdc,  •'  Euthydermu, 
or  die  Ditputer."  In  this  dialogue,  Socrates  relates 
to  Crito  the  conversation  which  no  has  had  with  two 
sophists  of  the  Eristic  school,  named  Euthydemua  and 
Dionysodoros.  He  ridicules  with  greet  spirit  the  false 
syllogisms  and  captious  reasonings  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  this  school. — As  a  piece  of  composition,  this 
dialogue  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  Plato's.  Schlei- 
ermacher  admires  its  vivacity,  and  Ast,  who  regards 
it  as  supposititious,  confesses  that  it  is  superior  U 
many  of  the  productions  of  Plato. — 19.  Xapjuirjc,  $ 
veal  eofpoovviif,  "  Chartnidet,  or  concerning  Temper- 
ance." Socrates  here  refutes,  perhaps  with  a  little 
too  much  subtlety,  the  definitions  which  the  young 
Charroides  gives  of  temperance  or  moderation.  Al- 
though this  dialogue  is  not  without  merit,  Sochsr 
adds  himself  to  the  number  of  those  who  consider  it 
as  supposititious.  Schleiermacher  is  of  the  opposite 
opinion.  (Consult  Ochmam,  "Charmidet  Plalomt 
qui  fertur  dialogue  nam  sit  genuinut  quaritur," 
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oVrrf ,  1886.)— 30.  Avoie,  t)  *tpi  q*Xlat,  "lynt,  or 
'onttrning  Friendship."  The  author  bere  treats,  with- 
Mt  coming  to  any  decision,  a  questi  >n  which  haa  oc- 
cupied much  of  the  attention  both  of  ancient  and  mod- 
em philosopher*,  namely,  "What  produces  friend- 
ship and  lore  V  (Plato's  and  Aristotle's  ideas  on 
friendship  are  finely  given  by  Bouterwek,  in  the  fourth 
volume  of  the  "  aeuen  Vesta.")  According  to  Dio- 
genes Laertios  (3,  84),  Socrates,  on  hearing  this  dia- 
logue read,  exclaimed,  "By  Hercules!  bow  many 
things  doe*  this  young  man  falsely  report  of  me ! 
Hence  it  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  Plato's 
youth.  Schleiennacher  regards  this  dialogue  as  au- 
thentic. Ast  and  Socher  reject  it. — SI.  'AXufuufnr 
6  uei^ov,  i}  rtepl  qmreoe  avBpuxov,  "  The  first  (or 
greater)  Alcibiades,  or  concerning  the  Nature  of  Man." 
The  second  member  of  this  title,  added  by  the  com- 
mentators, doe*  not  suit  the  subject.  The  dialogue 
ha*  reference  merely  to  Alcibiades,  who,  young  and 
■  presumptuous,  without  knowledge  and  without  experi- 
ence, is  on  the  point  of  presenting  himself  before  the 
people  to  be  employed  in  the  government  of  the  state. 
Socrates  directs  him  to  study  first  the  principles  of 
law  and  politics.  The  end  of  this  piece  is  to  show 
the  true  nature  of  the  attachment  which  Socrates  had 
for  this  young  man,  an  attachment  which  made  him 
ao  desirous  of  correcting  hi*  fault*. — A*  Socrates,  in 
the  course  of  this  dislogue,  compares  the  Deity  to 
light,  certain  commentators  have  discovered  in  this 
expression  the  germe,  aa  they  think,  of  the  system  of 
emanation,  in  which  God  ia  light  and  matter  ia  dark- 
ness.— Schleiennacher  considers  this  production  as 
supposititious. — 23.  Khutiainc  t)  irepl  npoaevx^c, 
"  The  second  Alcibiades,  or  concerning  Pre  syer."  Soc- 
rates shows  Alcibiades  the  emptiness  and  inconsist- 
ency of  the  prayers  which  mortals  sddress  to  the  di- 
vinity, unable  a*  they  are  to  tell  whether  the  things 
for  which  they  pray  will  turn  to  their  advantage  or 
not.  Socher  declares  againat  this  dialogue. — 38. 
Heviicvoc,  fj  iirirdfiof,  "  Mcncxcnus,  or  the  Funeral 
Oration."  This  funeral  oration,  in  honour  of  those 
Athenians  who  had  died  for  their  country,  ia  put  in 
the  mouth  of  Aspasis,  and  ia  supposed  to  have  been 
an  extemporaneous  production  on  her  part.  The  end 
of  Plato,  in  composing  this  satirical  piece,  waa,  with- 
out doubt,  to  show  that  oratory  waa  not  a  very  diffi- 
cult art.  Bockh  very  acutely  maintains,  in  his  com- 
mentary on  the  Minos,  that  Plato,  in  many  of  his  dia- 
logues, comes  forth  in  •  polemic  attitude  againat  the 
celebrated  Lyaias,  and  especially  in  hie  Menexenus. 
(Bockh.  ad  Mm.,  p.  183,  seqq.)  The  events  connect- 
ed with  the  history  of  Athena,  which  are  alluded  to  in 
the  course  of  this  dislogue,  reach  to  the  peace  of  An- 
talcidas,  concluded  fourteen  years  after  the  death  of 
Socrates.  Thia  anachronism,  which  may  be  pardoned 
in  a  satirical  production,  has  nevertheless  induced 
Schleiennacher  to  regard  as  supposititious  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  dialogue.  Schleiermacher's  opin- 
ion, which  is  also  that  of  Ast,  and,  which  was  first 
started  by  Schlegel,  in  Wieland'a  Attiache  Museum 
(vol.  1,  pt.  3,  p.  363,  teqq.),  has  found  an  opponent 
in  Loers,  in  his  edition  of  the  Menexenus,  Colon. 
Agripp.,  1824. — 34.  Auxr/e,  0  Trepi  avtpetac,  "Laches, 
or  concerning  Bravery."  The  author  shows  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whst  bravery  properly  ia :  his  principal 
object,  however,  is  to  enforce  the  necessity  of  not 
confining  the  education  of  the  young  to  mere  bodily 
exercises. — 26.  'Imriat  uei(uv,  fj  irepl  rod  koKov, 
"  The  greater  Hippias,  or  concerning  what  '•  Beauti- 
ful." A  piece  of  banter  against  the  sophist  Hippies. 
— 36.  Imriat  i  kh'irruv,  ?  irepl  lfievoovf,  "Hippias 
the  Lei;  or  concerning  Falsehood."  In  order  to  ridi- 
cule more  effectually  the  vanity  of  Hippiaa,  who  pre- 
tended to  a  knowledge  of  all  sciences  and  all  arts,  so 
as  to  boast  that  he  carried  nothing  about  him  that  waa 
not  his  own  manufacture,  u  hit  clothing,  his  ring, 
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ate.,  Socrates  proves  that  this  universal  geaiu  n  am 
able  to  maintain,  with  any  success,  a  then*  evidently 
true.    The  captious  reasonings  in  which  be  entangles 
his  adversary,  extort  from  toe  latter  a  proposition 
manifestly  false,  namely,  that  a  lie  is  preferable  to  tr* 
truth. — 37.  tZUtv+ouv,  $  rrepi  ia'un,  "Eutkyfhm, 
or  concerning  Piety."    This  dialogue,  written  after 
the  accusation  of  Socrates,  and  before  his  condemna- 
tion,  appears  to  have  a  double  end ;  first,  to  establish 
by  the  principles  of  dialectics  the  idea  of  piety,  «bica 
Socrates  numbered  among  the  cardinal  virtues,  but 
of  which  only  a  passing  notice  is  taken  in  the  previ- 
ous dialogues  ;  and,  secondly,  that  of  defending  Soc- 
rates againat  the  charge  of  irreligioa.   Plato  shoes 
the  falsity  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  vulgar,  sod 
even  by  the  priests,  in  relation  to  what  was  agrees- 
ble  to  the  Deity,  and  to  the  religious  duties  of  men; 
and  he  justifies  Socrates  by  showing  that  it  was  cob 
on  this  ground  the  philosopher  attacked  the  national  re- 
ligion.   The  interlocutors  are  Socrates  and  a  certain 
Euthypbron,  who,  from  a  sense  of  religious  duty,  misun- 
derstood by  him,  waa  induced  to  become  the  accuser  of 
his  own  father).    Socrates  compels  him  to  contest  thai 
he  doe*  not  even  know  in  what  religious  duty  consists, 
he  ridicules  the  notions  which  the  vulgar  entertain  of 
the  Deity ;  but,  unhappily,  he  ia  satisfied  with  throw- 
ing down,  without  thinking  of  building  up  sgsin,  for  he 
puts  nothing  in  the  place  of  the  system  which  he  has 
prostrated ;  it  would  have  been  dangerous,  howeret, 
to  have  done  this,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  esse 
The  light  lone  in  which  the  process  sgainst  Socraies 
is  alluded  to,  would  seem  to  show  that  his  friends  de- 
ceived themselves  as  to  the  result.  —  Ast  attacks  Ue 
authenticity  of  this  dialogue,  on  the  ground  principal!} 
of  its  not  containing  any  one  speculative  view.  Wjf 
gers,  on  the  contrary,  haa  defended  it,  in  his  "  Cm- 
menUtio  in  I'Utoms  Euthyphronem,"  Rostock,  1805. 
4to. — 38.  'law,  0  irepi  'iXuiiof,  "Ion,  or  umurmf 
the  Iliad"  (more  correctly,  of  Poetic  Enthusiasm).  Tie 
interlocutors  are  Socrates  and  Ion,  the  latter  a  rutin 
of  Ephesus,  and  one  of  those  rhapsodists  who  roamed 
through  Greece,  reciting  the  poems  of  Homer,  Hes- 
od,  and  other  great  masters  of  the  art.    Much  difa- 
enee  of  opinion  haa  prevailed  in  relation  both  to  the 
merit  of  this  dialogue  and  the  object  which  Past 
had  in  view  in  composing  it.    Sydenham  (Syrapa, 
or  General  views,  of  the  Work*  of  Plato,  Lend,  1759, 
4to)  and  Arnaud  (Mem.  ie  V  Acad,  its  Inset.,  it, 
vol.  37,  p.  1,  teqq.)  consider  thia  production  as  lent 
led  at  the  poets,  "  those  eternal  enemies  of  truth." 
As  Plato,  however,  was  afraid  of  incurring  the  re- 
sentment of  this  irascible  class  of  persons,  he  oni; 
attacked,  aay  the  writers  just  named,  the  rhapso- 
dista.    Socher  also  views  this  dialogue  in  the  light 
of  a  satire  againat  poets.    Some  commentators,  at 
the  other  hand,  think  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  go- 
ing so  far  in  order  to  discover  Plato's  object :  it  ms 
to  repress  the  enthusiasm  of  the  blinded  admirers*! 
poetry,  which  is  aa  distinctly  opposed  to  truth  as  lit 
false  logic  of  the  sophists.    (PtatonU  Ion,  ed.  Ai'sci 
Lips.,  1833,  8vo.) — 39.  Xukoutovc  diroXoyio,  "ft- 
fence  of  Socrates."    Diogenes  J.aertius  (2,  41)  in- 
forms us,  that  Plato  made  an  attempt  to  defend  Sot- 
rates  before  his  judges,  but  that  the  latter  refused  » 
hear  him.    The  present  piece,  written  after  the  death 
of  Socrates,  is  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  and 
an  tioge  pronounced,  aa  it  were,  before  all  Greet* 
Placed  in  the  mouth  of  him  whom  it  undertakes  to  of- 
fend, it  combine*  simplicity  and  modesty  with  truth, 
and  with  that  dignity  which  a  good  man  derives  from 
the  consciousness  of  innocence,  when  he  is  sttacked 
by  the  wicked.   We  learn,  indeed,  from  Xcnophon 
that  this  waa  precisely  the  tone  in  which  Socrates  ad- 
dressed his  judges,  and  that,  instead  of  deigning  te  re- 
fute the  charges  alleged  against  him,  he  merely  unfold- 
ed to  their  view  the  history  of  his  past  life.  DiOD/noi 
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el  Ht}ic«n»nui  cilia  this  prsduetion  i  enloginm  an- 
der  the  fonn  of  to  apology  (ed.  Reitke,  vol.  6,  p.  295, 
S68).   Bockh  maintains,  that  Plato  wrote  the  "  De- 
fence of  Socrates"  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry  towards  the 
ooe  composed  by  Lysias ;  and  he  refers  to  Plutarch 
(X  Oral.  Vit.—Op.,  ed.  Retake,  vol.  »,  p.  334).  Ast, 
ob  the  contrary,  remarka  that  Plutarch  appears  rather 
to  have  had  in  his  eye  the  oration  of  Lysias  mentioned 
in  the  Phasdrus.  (Bockh,  ad  Mi*.,  p.  182.— Ast,  Pla- 
tan* Leben,  4c. ,  p.  492. — Compare  Beck,  Comment. 
Sooet  PkUolog.  Up*.,  vol.  4,  pC  1,  p.  28.)— 30. 
Kpiruv,  if  nepi  lepoMreoiS,  "  Crito,  or  concerning  the 
Duty  of  a  Citizen."    The  scene  of  this  dialogue  be- 
tween Crito  and  Socrates  is  in  the  prison  where  the 
latter  is  confined,  daring  the  interval  between  his  con- 
damnation  and  death.    Crito  advises  him  to  fly,  and 
bints  that  the  keeper  of  the  prison  has  been  bribed  by 
him,  and  that  aU  things  are  ready  for  his  escape.  Soc- 
rates, on  the  other  hud,  maintains  that  it  is  not  allow- 
ed a  citizen  to  withdraw  himself  from  that  authority 
which  has  power  over  him,  nor  to  break  the  tacit  com- 
pact by  which  he  has  bound  himself  to  obey  the  laws 
of  his  country.    Not  only  Ast,  bat  another  writer  also, 
has  attacked  the  authenticity  of  this  dialogue.  (Dsi- 
brick,  Stkrates,  KSht.,  18 1»,  8vo.)  It  has  found,  how- 
ever, vigorous  supporters  in  Thiersch,  Soeher,  and  B re- 
mi.  (Pktlologische  Beytrage  out  dcrSckueia.,  Zurich, 
1819,  8vo,  p.  148.)— 31.  Qcaync,  *  *epi  ooptar,  "  The- 
ages,  or  concerning  Wisdom."    Demodocus  having 
brought  to  Socrates  his  sob  Thesges,  desirous  of  learn- 
ing that  kind  of  wisdom  by  which  one  is  fitted  for  gov- 
erning the  state,  Socrates  declines  the  proposal,  on  the 
ground  that  he  has  not  yet  heard  the  voice  of  his  Ge- 
nius, without  whose  approbation  nothing  that  be  might 
undertake  would  succeed.    The  end  of  the  dialogue 
la  to  show  that  the  method  of  Socrates  differs  from  that 
of  the  sophists,  in  that  the  former  gives  no  regular  in- 
struction to  his  disciple*,  bat  forms  them  to  virtue  in 
his  society  and  by  bis  converse.    This  dialogue  con- 
tains some  very  fine  passagss.    Schleiermacher  re- 
gards it  as  supposititious. — 83.  'Avrepaorat,  "The 
Kovals,"  also  entitled  'Epacnal,  $  vepl  ftXooofiac, 
"  The  Levers,  or  concerning  PhUaeophy."   A  very 
-feeble  dialogue,  the  object  of  which  la  to  show  that 
Socrates  estimated  virtue  and  justice  above  every- 
thing else,  and  cared  very  little  for  purely  speculative 
researches.  — 83.  'Imrop^oc ,  rj  *Ao*tp6>)(,  "  Hippar- 
cAut,  or  the  Later  of  Gain."  This  dialogue,  which  is 
T»ry  probably  mutilated,  is  deficient  in  plan.    It  ireata 
of  the  false  ideas  that  men  entertain  respecting  the  ac- 
quisition and  love  of  gain.    The  author  advances  in 
the  course  of  it  some  historical  paradoxes.  Socher, 
who  defends  several  dialogues  against  the  attacks  of 
Schleiermacher  and  Ast,  acknowledges,  with  them, 
and  also  with  Wolf  (Prolegem.  ad  Horn.,  p.  cliv.),  that 
thus  is  not  one  of  Plato's  productions  Valckenaer 
{ad  Herod.,  6,  65)  had  already  expressed  the  same 
opinion.  —  34.  Mi'vwf,  f)  mpi  vo/icv,  "  Minot,  er  con- 
cerning Law."    Socrates  discourses,  in  this  dialogue, 
with  a  certain  Minos  on  the  nature  of  law,  which  he 
-.sites,  in  its  most  extended  sense,  aa  the  rule  of  all  our 
actions.    We  here  find  the  first  elements  of  the  doc- 
trine of  modern  philosophers  respecting  the  law  of  na- 
ture and  the  moral  law.    The  authenticity  of  this  dia- 
logue has  been  ably  attacked  by  Bockh,  with  whom 
Socher  agrees.    (Bockh,  Comment,  in  Platmis  dialog, 
tfeti  nulgo  inscribilur  Min.,  dtc.,  Hala,  1806,  4to>— 
35-  KA«ToeV5v,  #  irporpeirnsfir,  "  Clitophcm,  or  the  Ex- 
tatwrtation."    This  discourse,  in  which  the  nature  of 
«rf  rx-ue  is  investigsted,  is  not  entire.    Stephens  and 
Serranm  (De  Series)  reject  it  from  the  list  of  Plato's 
geros-ks. — We  will  now  give  the  titles  of  eight  other 
productions,  also  attributed  to  this  philosopher,  but 
pvtmich  bear  so  openly  upon  their  fronts  the  stamp  bf 
oavlscification,  that  the  ancients  themselves,  though 
Boxnaetimes  far  from  scrupulous  in  matters  of  criti- 
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cism,  regarded  them  as  strangers  to  Plato.  1 .  "fyvft 
lac,  if  'Epamtrrparoc,  I)  wepl  irAovrov,  "  Eryxitm, 
or  Eratittratui,  or  concerning  Wealth."  Diogenes 
Laertius  already  regarded  tow  dialogue  as  spurious 
(8,  63).  It  is  the  same  that  is  sometimes  ■  scribed 
to  .(Esehioes  Socrattcus — %  'Aixvuv,  i)  irept  prra- 
uopjuoeoc,  "  Halcyon,  or  concerning  Metamorpho- 
sis." Thia  dialogue,  which  is  found  also  among  the 
works  of  Luciaa,  treats  of  the  wonders  of  nature.  Di- 
ogenes attributes  it  to  the  academician  Leo. — 8.  2w- 
uOof,  <  s-api  rot)  fiev\eveo8ai,  "Sisyphus,  or  concerning 
Deliberation." —A.  'Afibjoc,  $  neP*  ■iavirov,  "Axie- 
chus,  or  concerning  Death."  This  dialogue  is  one  of 
those  ascribed  to  ^Bsc nines,  or  Xenocratee  of  Cbat- 
cedon.  (BoetA,  Prof,  m  Sim.  Sterol,  dial.,  p.  vi.— 
Wyttenbach,  Philomath.,  pt.  2,  p.  87.)— 5.  Aifpo&ucor, 
rj  repi  rev  ovjitovXeveoOcu,  "  Demodocus,  or  concern- 
ing Consultation."--*.  'Opot,  "  Definitions."  As- 
cribed also  to  Speosippus. — 7.  Ilepi  dperifc-,  el  Sittm- 
rev,  "  Concerning  Virtue,  whether  it  is  a  thing  to  to 
taught."  This  dialogue  resembles  the  Menon ;  it 
treats  of  the  same  subject,  but  less  in  detail,  and  wise 
some  difference  of  manner.  Socher  regards  it  as  the 
first  sketch,  or  else  an  imperfect  edition,  of  the  Man- 
on,  end  he  therefore  places  it  among  the  genuine 
works  of  Plato.  Le  Clerc  attributes  it  to  jEschinea, 
(JBsdnni*  Socrat.,  Dial.,  Amst.,  1711.)— 8.  Ileal  eV 
auov,  "  Concerning  Justice."  In  1806,  Bockh  pub- 
lished a  dissertation  on  the  Minos  of  Plate,  tending 
to  show  that  the  opinion  of  Schleiermacher,  adopted 
by  Wolf,  was  correct,  which  made  this  production  to 
be  a  spurious  one.  He  advanced  also  a  peculiar  hy- 
pothesis respecting  the  author  of  the  work.  Diogenes 
Laertius  (2,  133)  informs  us,  that  Socrates  wss  in  the 
habit-of  frequenting  the  shop  of  a  certain  shoemaker 
or  currier,  named  Simon,  for  the  purpose  of  discours- 
ing there  with  his  friends ;  that  this  Simon  was  accus- 
tomed to  commit  to  writing  all  that  he  could  remem- 
ber of  these  conversations ;  and  that  he  afterward  pub- 
lished thirty-three  of  these  dialogues,  among  which 
were  four  with  the  following  titles :  Hep*  vouov,  "Of 
Late?  Ttepl  fiXoKcptove,  "  Of  the  Love  of  Gain  ?' 
Ilepi  duafov,  "  Of  Justice  f  and  Hepi  doerfr,  "  Of 
Virtue."  He  adds,  that  Simon  was  the  first  wbe 
thought  of  publishing  the  Socratic  conversation^  sad 
that,  from  the  rank  in  life  of  the  one  who  gave  them 
to  the  world,  they  were  called  Sjtvtmm  LiaXarfoi, 
"  The  ShoemeJur-dialogues,"  and  from  their  contents, 
"  Socratic."  Ast,  however,  regsrds  the  epithet  rnvrt- 
ko(,  here,  ss  indicating  something  *•  low"  or  "  mean." 
(Compare  Hetndorg,  ad  Charmid.,  p.  83.)  Bockh, 
after  having  shown  that  the  dialogue  entitled  Mines 
originally  bare  the  appellation  rrepi  vtpov,  and  the 
Hipparchos  that  of  ntpi  jiXooepioic,  concludes  that 
these  two  dialogues,  hitherto  ascribed  to  Plato,  are  of 
the  number  of  those  published  by  Simon.  This  hy- 
pothesis having  met  with  no  opponents  during  three 
years  (whether  it  was  that  the  conclusion  seemed  a 
plausible  one,  or  because  it  was  in  accordance  with 
the  sceptics!  spirit  that  distinguishes  the  literature  of 
Germany),  Bockh  grew  bolder,  and  in  1810  actually 
gave  to  the  world  these  two  dialogues,  entitled  mpl 
aperije  and  irspt  iucaum,  under  the  name  of  Simnn  the 
Socratic  ("  Sinumis  Socratici,  ut  vide  fur,  dialogi  iv., 
de  lege,  de  lueri  cupidine,  de  juslo,  at  de  virtute.  Ad* 
diti  sunt  incerti  auctoris  dialogi  Eryxia  er  Axiochus. 
Graea  rtcensuit,  et  preefaticmem  criticam  pramisit  A. 
Bockh,"  Heidelb.,  1810, 8vo).  His  whole  theory,  how- 
ever, has  been  ably  refuted  by  Letronne.  (Journal 
des  Savons,  1830,  p.  675,  eeqq.) — There  exists  also, 
under  the  name  of  Plato,  a  correspondence  which 
would  be  one  of  great  interest  if  it  really  came  from  the 
founder  of  the  Academy,  because  it  contains  partiea 
lsrs  of  an  historical,  as  well  as  political  and  philosoph- 
ical, nature.  These  Letters,  some  of  which  are  of 
considerable  length,  have  reference  to  the  visits  made 
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*y  Plslo  to  Sicily,  and  to  the  intrigue*  of  which  (bis 
'•land  was  the  theatre,  in  consequence  of  the.  tyranny 
of  the  younger  Dionysius  and  the  movements  of  Dion. 
The  correspondence  in  question  appears  to  have  been 
published  by  some  of  the  followers  of  Plato  with  the 
view  of  exculpating  their  master  and  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  fomenting  troubles  in  Syracuse.  Cicero 
seems  to  have  entertained  no  doubt  of  these  letters 
being  genuine,  end  be  cites  one  of  them  as  "praclara 
tpittoU  Platomt."  (Tutc.  Ditp.,  6,  36.)  The  fol- 
lowing modern  scholars  have  denied  their  authenticity : 
Mnnrrs,  Comment*!.  Soc.,  Gbtt.,  1783,  p.  61,  teqq  — 
Groddtek, LUcratur-Getchichte—Tiedemann,  Gruek- 
nlanii  ertte  Plulotophen,  p.  476,  nqq.  —Ait,  Pla- 
ten* Leben  and  Schriften,  p.  376,  teqq. —  Socher, 
Utbtr  Platont  Schriften,  Munchen,  1880.— In  de- 
fence of  their  genuineness  we  may  name,  Schlatter, 
PUtot  Brief e  ubtrtetzt  (Sckmid  und  Sneil,  PhUot. 
Jour*.,  vol.  S,  p.  3,  Gietten,  1786).— Tennemann, 
Lekren  und  Meinungen  der  SokratUter,  p.  17,  teqq. 
—Id.,  System  der  Plat.  Philot.,y.  106,  teqq.—Mor- 
mtntttrn,  Entwurf  soil  Platot  Leben,  tee. — Grimm, 
De  Epxttoiu  Plaionit,  an  genumat  est  tuppotititiat 
tint,  Berol.,  1816.— We  have  six  lives  of  Plato  re- 
maining, three  others  by  Speuaippus,  Porphyry,  and 
Aristoxemis  being  lost.  Tbe  most  ancient  of  these 
sis  lives  is  that  by  Apuleius,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
work,  "  De  habitudine  doctrinarian  et  de  natmtate 
Plaionit."  The  other  five  are  written  in  Greek ;  of 
these,  one  is  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  ia  found  in 
tbe  third  book  of  bis  compilation ;  snolher  is  by  Olyra- 
piodorus,  and  is  given  at  the  head  of  his  commentary  on 
tbe  first  Alcibiades ;  the  third  is  by  Hesychias  of  Mi- 
lst os  ;  the  fourth  end  fifth  are  anonymous.  All  these 
lives  ere  scanty  and  crowded  with  fablee.  Two  of  the 
best  modern  biographies  of  the  philosopher  are  those 
of  Tennemann  and  Art.  The  former  of  these  has 
been  translated  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edwards,  professor 
in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  and  forms 
part  of  a  work,  entitled  "  Selection*  from  German  lit- 
erature, by  B.  B.  Edwards  and  E.  A.  Park,  Profet- 
tort  Thtol.  Sen.  Andover,"  1839.  Valuable  mete- 
rials  hsve  been  obtained  by  us,  from  this,  for  our  bi- 
ographical sketch  of  Plato.  The  commentaries  on 
Plato  ere  still  numerous,  though  very  many  have  been 
lost  A  Platonic  Lexicon  by  Timseus  has  come  down 
to  us,  of  which  Ruhnken  published  an  excellent  edi- 
tion in  1764;  and  to  the  same  modern  scholar  we 
owe  tbo  publication  of  some  valuable  Platonic  scholia 
(Lugd.  Bat ,  1800,  8vo).  A  new  edition  of  the  Lex- 
icon of  Timatus,  by  Koch,  appeared  from  the  Leipsic 
press  in  1838.— Of  the  MSS.  of  Plato,  two  possess 
great  value  on  account  of  their  early  date.  One  of 
these  belongs  to  the  tenth  century,  end  is  at  present  in 
the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  being  known  among  its 
.collection  of  M8S.  as  No.  1807.  The  other  is  tbe 
celebrated  one  brought  over  from  Greece  by  Dr. 
Clarke,  tbe  well-known  traveller.  It  is  now  in  the 
Bodleisn  Library  at  Oxford.  This  ia  the  earlier  of 
,  tbe  two,  having  been  written  in  896  A.D.  It  contains 
the  first  twenty-four  dialogues,  with  the  titles  preciaely 
as  they  are  given  in  tbe  Basle  edition  of  1634.  In  the 
margin  are  written  scholia  in  a  very  ancient  hand. 
The  MS.  is  on  vellum.  In  1813,  Professor  Oaisford 
-published  an  account  of  it,  in  his  "  Calalagut,  the 
tiotiHa  Manvtcriptorum.  qui  a  eel.  E.  D.  Claris  com- 
parati,  in  Bibtiotkeca  Bedleiana  adtervantur,"  &c  , 
(hum  ,  1813, 4to.  In  1830,  the  same  scholar  publish- 
ed a  collation  of  the  same,  under  the  title  of  "  Lectio- 
net  Platonic*,"  Sec ,  Oxon.,  8vo  — The  works  of 
Plato  were  first  published,  after  the  invention  of  print- 
in?,  by  Aldua  Manutius,  et  Venice,  in  1613.  The 
commentaries  of  Serranus  and  Ficinua,  the  former  of 
which  accompany  the  edition  of  H.  Stephens  of  1578, 
rod  the  latter  that  printed  at  Lyons  in  1590,  are  very 
valuable ;  but,  at  the  same  lime,  are  to  be  read  with 
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caution ;  for  Ficinua,  having  formed  his  conception 
of  the  doctrine  of  Plato  after  tbe  model  of  tht  Alexin- 
drean  school,  frequently,  in  his  Argument!,  misrepre- 
sents the  design  of  bis  author,  and  in  his  version  ob- 
scures the  sense  of  the  original ;  and  Semmu,  (or 
want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  doctrine  of 
bis  author,  and  through  the  influence  of  a  strong  pre- 
dilection for  the  scholastic  system  ef  theology,  some 
times  gives  an  incorrect  and  injudicious  uplinaiioa 
of  the  text. — Among  the  most  useful  editions  of  1st 
entire  worka  of  Plato,  tbe  following  may  be  emmet- 
a  led  :  The  Btpont  edition,  13  vola.  8vo,  1781-1786; 
that  of  Bekker,  Berol.,  1816-1818. 10  vola.  8to;  tint 
of  A  at,  1819-1840,  still  in  s  course  of  publication,  of 
which  the  text  and  some  volumes  of  the  commentary 
have  appeared,  Lip*.,  IS  vola.  8vo;  it  ia  disfigur- 
ed, however,  by  numerous  typographical  errors ;  tin 
London  variorum  edition,  containing  selections  free 
thirty-four  commentaries,  and  published  under  the 
care  of  O.  Burges,  Land.,  1836,  11  vols.  8vo;  ioi 
what  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  the  best,  that  of 
Stsllbsum,  still  in  a  course  of  publication,  and  font- 
ing  pert  of  Jacoba's  and  Rost's  "  Bibliotheca  Greet," 
Upt.,  1837-1840,  8  vols.  8vo— Of  tbe  select  da- 
logues  of  Plato,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Heindodt 
Berol.,  1803-1810,  4  vols.  8vo,  a  second  edition  of 
which  appeared  in  1837,  under  the  care  of  Buttmim, 
Berol.,  4  vols.    Of  separate  dialogues  nnmertrai  ei> 
lions  have  been  given  by  various  eminent  scholars,  fa 
an  account  of  which  consult  Sekvll,  Getek.  der  Cried 
Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  634,  teqq.,  and  Hoffman*,  La.  ft* 
ograpk.,  vol.  3,  p.  S8S. — The  beat  translations  of 
Plato  are,  the  German  one  of  Schleiermacher,  Bah*, 
1817-1838, 3  vola.  in  6, 8vo,  left  uncompleted  in  cotse 
quence  of  the  death  of  the  author ;  and  ihe  French  » 
sum  of  Victor  Cousin.  Parit,  1831-1840, 13  vols  8n 
— For  some  remarks  on  the  doctrines  of  what  is  caM 
the  New  Plstonic  school,  consult  tbe  article  Aleiindn- 
ns  Schols.— II.  A  comic  writer,  who  flourished  aim! 
the  period  of  Socrates's  death.    He  composed  twntj 
comediee.    Suidea,  Plutarch,  and  Atbenaeus  cim 
much  larger  number,  bat  a  part  of  these  pieces  bekaj 
to  another  Plato,  a  writer  of  the  Middlo  Comedy,  ml 
who  lived  about  a  century  after  the  former.  Tie  » 
cient  writers  praise  him  aa  well  as  C rations  for  de* 
ness  or  perspicuity  (Aoanrpdrr/f).    His  patriotic  (eeV 
inga  ted  him  frequently  to  attack  the  corrupt  dras- 
gognes  of  the  dsy,  such  as  Cleon,  Hyperbolas.  Ck» 
pbon,  and  others.    He  gave  his  name  to  a  parucear 
kind  of  metre.    The  fragments  of  this  writer  are  to  U 
found  in  the  collection  of  Grotius.    Consult  aha 
Meineke,  Curat  Critical  in  Camicanm  frogman  ai 
Athena*  tervata,  Berol.,  1814.    (SchUl,  Hut.  U 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  91.)— III.  A  comic  poet,  called,  for  du- 
tinction'  sake  from  the  preceding,  tbe  younger.  It  ■ 
difficult,  indeed  impossible,  to  separate  hia  remain 
from  those  of  the  elder  comic  poet  of  the  same  rant 
He  flourished  aboot  300  B.C.    (Sckoll,  But.  U 
Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  114.) 

Plavtunvs,  Fd-lvios,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  i 
relative,  according  to  some,  of  tbe  Emperor  Scptiom 
Severus.  Other  account*,  however,  made  him  to  tun 
been  of  obscure  origin,  and  to  have  been  banished  foe 
seditious  conduct,  as  well  as  many  acta  of  a  cnmrcii 
nature.  In  his  banishment,  according  to  these  latter 
authorities,  he  became  acquainted  with  Severus,  «b> 
some  years  after  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  (ft- 
rodian,  3,  10.)  When  Severus  attained  to  the  sot- 
ereignty,  Plautianos  wss  rapidly  advanced  to  faroi 
and  power,  and  became  eventually  prsHorian  prefect. 
Statues  were  erected  to  him  both  el  Rome  and  in  th 
provinces,  sa  well  by  individuals  as  by  tbe  senate  it- 
self. The  soldiers  and  senators  alike  swore  by  Ins 
fortune,  as  had  been  formerly  done  in  the  rase  of  Se- 
janus,  aud  he  wsnied  bol  little  to  be  equal  in  posef 
with  Severus.    (Dio  Cast.,  75.  IS.)   Plautianua  » 
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charged  with  having  nude  use  of  hi*  exorbitant  power 
to  oppress  the  people,  and  to  excite  the  vindictive 
unions  of  hia  mauler.  By  the  marriage  of  bis  daugh- 
ter PlautiUa  with  Caracalla,  who  had  already,  for  Mine 
jean,  enjoyed  the  rank  of  Augustus,  he  obtained  ad- 
mittance into  the  imperial  household;  where  his  pride, 
and  the  influence  which  he  possessed  over  the  emper- 
or, rendered  him  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dislike. 
Being  it  last  accused  privately  to  the  emperor  of  aim- 
ing at  the  succession,  he  was  slain  by  a  soldier,  at  the 
order  of  Caracalla,  in  the  presence  of  Severus.  Plan- 
tilla  was  banished  by  Severua,  along  with  her  brother 
Photos,  to  the  island  of  Li  para,  where,  aeven  years 
after,  she  waa  put  to  death  by  order  of  Caracalla,  A.D. 
211.  (Herodim,  3,  10.— Dio  Cut.,  76,  14,  ttqq.— 
Spartian.,  Vit.  Set.) 

Plautus,  M.  Avoids,  a  celebrated  comic  poet,  the 
son  of  a  fraedman,  and  born  at  Saraina,  a  town  of  Urn- 
bria,  about  526  A.U.C.    He  waa  called  Plautus  from 
bis  splay-feet,  a  defect  common  to  the  Umbria.ni. 
Having  turned  hia  attention  to  the  stage,  he  soon 
realized  a  considerable  fortune  by  the  popularity  of  his 
dramas ;  but,  by  risking  it  in  trade,  or  spending  it,  ac- 
cording to  others,  on  the  splendid  theatrical  dresses 
which  ae  wore  as  an  actor,  and  theatrical  amusements 
being  little  resorted  to  on  account  of  the  famine  then 
prevailing  at  Rome,  be  was  quickly  reduced  to  such 
necessity  aa  forced  him  to  labour  in  a  mill  for  hia 
daily  support.    (Aulut  Gelliut,  N.  A.,  3,  3.)  Many 
of  hia  plays  were  written  in  these  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances, and,  of  course,  have  not  obtained  all  the 
perfection  which  might  otherwise  have  resulted  from 
his  increased  knowledge  of  life  and  his  long  practice 
in  the  dramatic  art.    Twenty  plays  of  this  writer  have 
come  down  to  ua.    But,  besides  these,  a  number  of 
comedies  now  lost  have  been  attributed  to  him.  Au- 
lus  Gellius  (iV.  A.,  3,  3)  mentions  that  there  were 
•bout  a  hundred  and  thirty  plays  which,  in  his  age, 
passed  under  the  name  of  Plautus ;  and  of  these  nearly 
forty  titles,  with  a  few  scattered  fragments,  still  remaiu. 
From  the  time  of  Varro  to  that  of  Aulus  Gellius,  it 
seems  to  have  been  a  subject  of  considerable  discus- 
sion what  play*  were  genuine ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
best-informed  critics  bad  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  great  proportion  of  those  comedies  which  vulgarly 
passed  for  the  productions  of  Plautus  were  spurious. 
Such  a  vaat  number  were  probably  ascribed  to  him 
from  bis  being  the  hesd  and  founder  of  a  great  dramat- 
ic school ;  so  that  those  pieces  which  he  bad,  perhaps, 
merely  retouched,  came  to  be  wholly  attributed  to  hia 
pen.    "  There  ia  no  doubt,"  aays  Aulus  Gellius,  "  but 
that  those  plays,  which  seem  not  to  have  been  written 
by  Plautus,  but  were  ascribed  to  him,  were  by  certain 
ancient  poets,  and  afterward  retouched  and  polished 
by  him.''    Even  those  comedies  written  in  the  same 
taste  with  bis  came  to  be  termed  Fabula  Piautirue  or 
I'lautiana,  in  the  same  way  as  we  still  speak  of^Gso- 
wian  fable  and  Homeric  verse.    "Ptautut  quidem," 
lava  Macrobius,  "  ea  re  clarut  fiat,  ut  pott  mortem 
jut  eomadia,  qua  incerta  fcrebantur,  Plautijue  tanun 
Me,  de  jucorum  copia,  agnotcerentur."    (.Sat.,  2,  1.) 
t  is  thus  evident,  that  a  sufficient  number  of  jests 
tamped  a  dramatic  piece  as  a  production  of  Plantus 
n  the  opinion  of  the  multitude.    But  Gellius  farther 
lcntions,  that  there  was  a  certain  writer  of  comedies 
rbose  name  waa  Plautiua,  and  whose  plays,  having 
le  inscription  Plauti,  were  considered  as  by  Plautus, 
'hen  they  were,  in  fact,  named  not  Plautitut  from 
'lautus,  but  Plautiana  from  Ptautiu*.    All  thia  sof- 
eiently  accounts  for  the  vaat  number  of  plays  aa- 
ribed  to  Plautus,  and  which  the  most  learned  and  in- 
digent critics  have  greatly  restricted.    They  have 
rTered.  however,  very  widely  aa  to  the  number  which 
ey  have  admitted  to  be  genuine.    Some,  says  Ser- 
us,  maintain  that  Plautua  wrote  twenty-one  comedies, 
hers  forty,  othera  a  hundred  (ad  Virg.,  JEn.,  imt.). 


Gellius  informs  as  that  Lucius  JSliue,  a  moat  learned 
man,  waa  of  opinion  that  not  more  than  twenty-fire 
were  his.    Varro  wrote  a  work  entitled  Quailionct 
Plauima,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  was  devoted 
to  a  discussion  concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  plays 
commonly  assigned  to  Plautus ;  and  the  result  of  hi* 
investigations  was,  that  twenty-one  were  unquestion- 
ably to  be  admitted  as  genuine.    These  were  subse- 
quently termed  Varronian,  in  consequence  of  having 
been  separated  by  Varro  from  the  remainder,  as  no 
way  doubtful,  and  universally  allowed  to  be  by  Plau- 
tus.   The  twenty-one  Varronian  plays  are  the  twenty 
atill  extant,  and  the  Vidularia.    This  comedy  appears 
to  have  been  originally  subjoined  to  the  Palatine  MS. 
of  the  still  existing  plays  of  Plautus,  but  to  have  been 
torn  off,  since,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Truculentus, 
we  find  the  words  "  Vidularia  ineipit."   (Fabr.,  Sib. 
Lot.,  1,  1. — Otann.,  Analect.  Crit.,  c.  8.)   And  Mat 
has  recently  published  some  fragments  of  it,  which  he 
found  in  the  Arobrosian  MS.    Such,  it  would  appear, 
had  been  the  high  authority  of  Varro,  that  only  those 
plays  which  had  received  bis  indubitable  sanction  were 
transcribed  in  the  MSS.  aa  the  genuine  worka  of  Plau- 
tus: yet  it  would  seem  that  Varro  himself  had,  on 
some  occasion,  sssented  to  the  authenticity  of  several 
others,  induced  by  their  style  of  humour  corresponding 
to  that  of  Plautua. — The  following  remarks  may  throw 
some  light  on  the  general  scope  and  lenour  of  the  com- 
edies of  Plautua.,  In  each  plot  there  is  sufficient  ac- 
tion, movement,  and  spirit.    The  incidents  never  Sag, 
but  rapidly  accelerate  the  catastrophe.    But,  if  we  re- 
gard bis  plays  in  the  mass,  there  is  a  considerable,  and, 
perhaps,  loo  great,  uniformity  in  hia  fablea.  They 
hinge,  for  the  most  part,  on  the  love  of  some  dissolute 
youth  for  a  courtesan,  his  employment  of  a  alave  to 
defraud  a  father  of  a  sum  sufficient  for  bis  expensive 
pleasures,  and  the  final  discovery  that  his  mistress  is  a 
free-bom  citizen.   The  charge  against  Plautus  of  uni- 
formity in  hi*  characters  as  well  as  in  his  fables  has 
been  echoed  without  much  consideration.    The  por- 
traits of  Plautus,  it  must  be  remembered,  were  drawn 
or  copied  at  the  lime  when  the  division  of  labour  and 
progress  of  refinement  bed  not  yet  given  existence  to 
those  vsrious  descriptions  of  professions  and  artists, 
the  doctor,  author,  attorney — in  short,  all  those  charac- 
ters, whose  habits,  singularities,  snd  whims  hsve  sup- 
plied the  modern  Thalia  with  such  "diversified  materi- 
als, and  whose  contrasts  give  to  each  other  such  relief, 
that  no  caricature  is  required  in  any  individual  repre- 
sentation.   The  characters  of  Alcmena,  Euclio,  and' 
Pcriplectomenes  are  sufficiently  novel,  and  are  not  re- 
peated in  any  of  the  other  dramas ;  but  there  is  ample 
range  and  variety  even  in  those  which  he  moat  fre- 
quently employed,  the  avaricious  old  man,  the  de- 
bauched young  fellow,  the  knavish  slave,  the  braggart 
captain,  the  rapacious  courtesan,  the  obsequious  para- 
site, and  the  shameless  pander.    The  severe  father 
and  thoughtless  youth  are  those  in  which  he  hss  best 
succeeded.    The  captain  is  exaggerated,  and  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  society  and  manners 
prevents  us,  perhsps,  from  entering  fully  into  the  char- 
acter of  the  alave,  the  parasite,  and  the  pander ;  but 
in  the  fathers  and  sons  he  has  shown  his  knowledge 
of  our  common  nature,  and  delineated  them  with  the 
truest  and  liveliest  touches. — The  Latin  style  of  Plau- 
tus excels  in  briskness  of  dialogue  aa  well  aa  purity 
of  expression,  and  has  been  extolled  by  the  learned 
Roman  grammarians,  particularly  Varro,  who  declares 
that  if  the  Musea  were  to  speak  Latin,  they  would  em- 
ploy bis  diction  (ap.  Qumet.,  hut.  Or.,  10,  1);  but, 
aa  Scblegel  has  remsrked,  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 
guish between  the  opinion  of  pbilologers  and  that  of 
critics  and  poets.   Plautua  wrote  at  a  period  when  hia 
country  as  yet  possessed  no  written  or  literary  lan- 
guage.   Every  phrase  wss  drawn  from  the  living 
source  of  conversation.   Thia  early  simplicity  seems 
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pleasfrnr  and  artleaa  to  those  Romans  who  lived  in  an 
age  of  excessive  refinement  and  cultivation  ;  but  thia 
apparent  merit  was  rather  accidental  than  the  effect 
of  poetic  art.  Making,  however,  some  allowance  for 
thia,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plaotua  wonderfully 
improved  and  refined  the  Latin  language  from  the  rude 
form  to  which  it  had  been  moulded  by  Ennius.  That 
ha  should  have  effected  euch  an  alteration  is  not  s  little 
remarkable.  Plautus  waa  nearly  contemporary  with 
(he  Father  of  Roman  song ;  according  to  moat  ac- 
cornita,  be  waa  born  a  slave ;  he  waa  condemned,  da- 
ting a  great  part  of  his  life,  to  the  drudgery  of  the  low- 
est manual  labour ;  and,  aa  far  as  we  learn,  he  was 
not  distinguished  by  the  patronage  of  the  great,  nor 
admitted  into  patrician  society.  Ennroa,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  he  did  not  pass  his  life  in  affluence,  spent  it 
in  the  exercise  of  an  honourable  profession,  and  was 
the  chosen  and  familiar  friend  of  Cato,  Scipio  Africa- 
nut,  Fulvios  Nobilior,  and  Lalios,  the  most  learned 
and  polished  citizens  of  the  Roman  republic,  whose 
unrestrained  conversation  and  intercourse  most  have 
bestowed  on  him  advantages  which  Plautus  never  en- 
joyed. But  perhaps  the  circumstance  of  his  Greek 
original,  which  contributed  so  much  to  his  learning 
and  refinement,  and  qualified  him  for  such  exalted  so- 
ciety, may  have  been  unfavourable  to  that  native  pa- 
rity of  Latin  diction,  which  the  Umbrian  slave  imbibed 
from  the  unmixed  fountains  of  conversation  and  na- 
ture.— The  chief  excellence  of  Plautus  is  generally 
reputed  to  consist  in  the  wit  and  comic  force  of  hia 
dialogue ;  and,  accordingly,  the  linea  in  Horace's  Art 
of  Poetry,  in  which  he  derides  the  ancient  Romans  for 
having  foolishly  admired  the  "  PUutirua  tales, "  have 
been  the  subject  of  much  reprehension  among  critics. 
That  the  wit  of  Plaotua  often  degenerates  into  buf- 
foonery, scurrility,  and  quibbles,  sometimes  even  into 
obscenity ;  and  that,  in  his  constant  attempts  at  mer- 
riment, he  too  often  tries  to  excite  laughter  by  exag- 
gerated expressions  as  well  as  by  extravagant  actions, 
cannot,  indeed,  be  denied.  Thia  waa  partly  owing  to 
the  immensity  of  the  Roman  theatres  and  to  the  masks 
of  the  acton,  which  must  have  rendered  caricature 
and  grotesque  inventions  essential  to  the  production 
of  that  due  effect  which,  with  auch  scenic  apparatus, 
could  not  be  created  unless  by  overstepping  the  mod- 
esty of  nature.  It  must  always  be  recollected,  that 
the  plays  of  Plautus  were  written  solely  to  be  repre- 
sented, and  not  to  be  read.  Even  in  modem  timea, 
and  subsequent  to  the  invention  of  printing,  the  great- 
eat  dramatists,  Shakspesre,  for  example,  cared  little 
about  the  publication  of  ibeir  plays  ;  and  in  every  age 
or  country  in  which  dramatic  poetry  has  flourished,  it 
has  been  intended  for  public  representation,  and  adapt- 
ed to  the  taatea  of  a  promiscuous  audience.  In  the 
dsys  of  Plautus,  the  smiles  of  the  polite  critic  were 
not  enough  for  a  Latin  comedian,  because  in  those 
days  there  were  few  polite  critics  at  Rome ;  he  re- 
quired the  shouts  and  laughter  of  the  multitude,  who 
could  be  fully  gratified  only  by  the  broadest  grins  of 
comedy.  Accordingly,  many  of  the  jests  of  Plautus 
are  auch  as  might  be  expected  from  a  writer  anxious 
to  accommodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  times,  and 
naturally  catching  the  spirit  of  ribaldry  which  then 
prevailed.  It  being,  then,  the  greet  object  of  Plautus 
to  excite  the  merriment  of  the  rabble,  he,  of  course, 
was  little  anxious  about  the  strict  preservation  of  the 
dramatic  unities;  and  it  was  a  greater  object  with  him 
to  bring  a  striking  scene  into  view,  than  to  preserve 
ins  unities  of  place.  In  the  AultUaria,  part  of  the  ac- 
tion is  laid  in  the  miser's  house,  and  part  m  the  van. 
pus  places  -where  he  goes  to  conceal  his  treasure ;  in 
the  Mostellaria and  Truculentuj,  the  scene  changes 
from  the  street  to  apartments  in  various  houses.  Hot, 
notwithstanding  these  snd  other  irregularities,  Plautua 
enchanted  the  people  by  the  drollery  of  hia  wit  and  the 
r  of  his  scenes,  thst  he  continued  the  reigning 
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favourite  of  the  atage  long  after  the  plays  of  Camuss, 
Afrsnius,  snd  even  Terence  were  first  represented. 
(Dmlop's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  136,  mjj., 
Land,  ei.) — The  best  editions  of  Hiatus  are,  that  of 
Csmererius.  Basil,  1568,  8vo;  thst  of  Lsmbinw,  Ls 
let.,  1678,  M. ;  that  of  Grater,  Lag*.  Bat.,  15BJ,  n 
which  the  division  into  acts,  scenes,  and  verses  bat 
appears;  that  of  Tanbmann,  Witub.,  162J,4lo;  that  el 
Mfiller,  Berol.,  1766,  8vo,  8  vols. ;  that  of  Eroesti, 
irps.,  1760,  8vo,  8  vols. ;  the  Bipont  edition,  17ft. 
88,  8vo,  3  vols.,  in  which  the  text  is  corrected  kj 
Bronck;  thai  of  Sehmieder,  Oouing ,  ISM,  8to,  I 
vols. ;  that  of  Botbe,  Berol.,  1 809,  Svo,  snd  that  fam- 
ing part  of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Paris,  1830, 4 
vols.  8vo. 

Pleiades  (WXeiadec),  I.  the  daughters  of  Atlas  tod 
the  ocean- nymph  Pleione.  They  were  seven  in  tim- 
ber, and  their  names  were  Msis,  Electro,  Taygeta, 
Haley  one,  Celteno,  Sterope,  and  Metope.  The  fmt 
three  became  the  mothers,  by  Jupiter,  of  M ernirj,  Dtr- 
danna,  and  Lseedssmon.  Halcyons  and  Celeno  bon 
to  Neptune  Hyriens  and  Lye  us ;  Sterope  brags; 
forth  CEnomaus  to  Mars  ;  and  Merope  married  Sin- 
phus.  (Sehol.  ai  B.,  18,  488.— Apolled.,  8,  i.-Bf 
gin.,  Poet.  Astron.,  3,  31.)  These  nymphs  nuniei 
with  Diana  ;  on  one  of  which  occasions  Orion,  hap- 
pening to  see  them,  became  enamoured,  snd  punui 
them.  In  their  distress  they  prayed  to  the  gods  » 
change  their  form,  and  Jupiter,  taking  compssim, 
turned  them  into  pigeons,  and  afterward  made  them 
constellation  m  the  airy.  (Sehol.  ad  II,  L  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  Pindar,  the  Pleiades  were  passing  throogk 
Bceotia  with  their  mother,  when  they  were  met  to 
Orion,  and  his  chase  of  them  lasted  for  fire  jean 
(Etym.  Mag.,  s.  ».  Hket&e.)  Hyginos  (I  c.)  ap 
seven  years.  (Keightley'e  Mythology,  p.  464.)— lis 
constellation  of  the  Pleiades,  rising  in  the  spring, 
brought  with  it  the  spring-rains,  and  opened  snip- 
tion.  Hence,  according  to  the  common  etymologr, 
the  name  is  derived  from  irAeti  (vXeiu),  "tool,* 
and  is  thought  to  indicate  the  stars  thst  are  faronrshs 
to  navigation.  (Voider,  Mythel.  da  lap.  GestilA 
lea,  p.  77.)  Ideler,  however,  thinka  it  more  rxobtblt 
that  the  appellation  is  derived  from  the  Greek  tricar, 
"full,"  denoting  s  duster  of  stars ;  whence,  peihirs, 
the  expression  of  Manitiua  (4,  633),  "  glomenUk  » 
daw."  Aratos  (v.  367)  calls  the  Pleiades  trnhrapit, 
"moving  in  seven  paths"  (compare  Eurip,  Ifka 
Aid.,  v.  6),  although  one  can  only  discern  six  stan. 
Hence  Ovid  says  of  these  same  stars  (Fait.,  4. 170), 
"  Qua  teptem  tHei,  tex  fame*  esse  talent."  On  1st 
other  hand,  Hipperchos  asserts  (ad  Aral.,  Paes ,  1. 
14),  thst  in  a  clear  night  seven  stars  can  be  seen.  Tts 
whole  admits  of  a  very  easy  solution.  The  groups' 
the  Pleiades  consists  of  one  star  of  the  third  nugx- 
lude,  three  of  the  fifth,  two  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  us 
several  smaller  ones.  It  requires,  therefore,  a  very 
good  eye  to  discern  in  this  constellation  more  tbsn  six 
stars.  Hence,  smong  the  ancients,  since  no  more  uss 
six  could  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  yet  since, 
as  with  os,  a  seventh  star,  s  TlXetac  Imaertpoc  (&*• 
tosth.,  c.  14),  was  mentioned,  the  conclusion  wis  list 
one  of  the  cluster  was  lost.  Some  thought  that  itW 
been  destroyed  by  lightning  (Tkcon.,  Sckol.  ai  Aril, 
I.e.);  others,  making  the  lost  Pleiad  to  have  been  Elec- 
ta, fabled  that  she  withdrew  her  light  in  sorrow  at  the 
fall  of  Ilium,  and  the  misfortunes  of  her  descendant* 
Dardanus  having  been  the  son  of  Eleetra  and  Jupiter 
(Sehol.  ad  Aral.,  L  c,  where  for  to6  JWos  we  most 
read  rife  'IXiov,  and  for  tov  f)\iav  dXunrofttvov  most 
substitute  rip/  IXiov  iXimofiivtiv. — Compare  Ord, 
Fast.,  4,  177 :  "  Eleetra  Trajes  sptettrt  rmms  sss 
tulit")  According  to  another  account,  the  "lost 
Pleiad"  was  Merope,  who  withdrew  her  light  because 
ashamed  of  having  alone  married  a  mortal.  {Omd. 
Fast.,  4,  176  )   Others,  again,  affirmed  thst  the  >ur 
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I  question  moved  away  from  it*  own  constellation, 
ad  became  the  third  or  middle  one  in  the  tail  of  tbe 
freater  Bear,  where  it  received  the  name  of  'KTUnrrfi, 
the  Fox."  (Meier,  Stermnntn,  p.  146.)— From 
ieir  rising  in  the  spring,  the  Pleiades  were  called  by 
ie  Romans  Vergiliee.  (Fettut.  —  Iridor.,  Orig.,9, 
0.)  This  constellation  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
tie  earliest  that  were  observed  by  the  Greeks.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (JZ.,  18,  488,  teqq.  —  Oi,  6, 
172,  teqq.) ;  and  in  Hesiod  an  acquaintance  with  it  is 
opposed  to  be  so  widely  spread,  that  the  dairy  Ia- 
ours  of  the  'farmer  can  be  determined  by  its  rising 
nd  setting.  (Ha.,  Op.  el  D.,  388,  616.)  The  met- 
ical  form  of  the  name  is  II^AijidAsf  and  UttetdStf, 
nd  hence  some  have  been  led  into  the  erroneous  opin- 
io, that  the  name  of  the  constellation  was  derived 
rora  7r<?/Uia,-a  "pigeon"  at " dove,"  in  allusion  to  the 
ancied  appearance  of  the  cluster.  (Sekwenk,  Mylhol. 
1kixt.,p.  2.) — The  Pleiades  are  assigned  on  the  ce- 
estial  sphere  to  a  position  in  the  rear  of  Tanrua.  (Hy- 
rm.,  Poet.  Aitrtm.,  SO.)  Proclus  and  Oeminus,  how- 
iver,  place  them  on  the  back  of  the  animal ;  while 
iipparchas  makes  them  belong,  not  to  Taurus,  bat  to 
he  foot  of  Perseus.  (Them,  ad  Ant.,  Pkan.,  864. 
-Vilcker,  Mytkol.  der  lap.  Getchl.,  p.  78.)— II.  The 
ieme  of  Pleiades  was  also  given  to  seven  tragic  wri- 
er*, and  the  same  appellation  to  seven  other  poets,  of 
he  Alezandrean  school.  ( Vii.  Alexandrine  Schola, 
tear  the  conclusion  of  the  article.) 

Pl*i6nb,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  who  married  Atlas, 
ting  of  Mauritania,  by  whom  she  had  twelve  daughters, 
ind  a  son  called  Hyas.  Seven  of  the  daughters  were 
: hanged  into  a  constellation  called  PleUdet,  and  the 
■est  into  another  called  Hyadet.  (Omd,  Fatt.,6, 64.) 

PlchvtrIobt,  a  promontory  of  Sicily,  in  the  imme- 
liate  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  and  facing  the  island 
>f  Ortygia,  forming  with  this  island  the  entrance  to  the 
rreat  harbour  of  that  city.  It*  modern  name  is  Mat- 
la  d'Olivera.  (Dormll.  Sie.,  p.  181.— Tkueyd.,  7,  4. 
— Vfesteling,  ad  Diod.  Sic.,  vol.  6,  p.  666,  ed.  Bip.) 
It  was  fortified  by  Nicias  daring  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
by  the  Athenians,  ss  being  well  adapted  by  its  situa- 
tion for  receiving  supplies  by  sea ;  and  here  also  he 
erected  three  forts  or  castles,  the  largest  of  which  con- 
tsined  sll  the  warlike  implements,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  army.  At  a  subsequent  period  of  the  war,  the 
Athenians  were  compelled  to  abandon  this  post,  and 
Fortified  themselves  near  Dascon,  in  its  vicinity.  (Tku- 
eyd.. I.  c. — Id.,  7,  23.)  The  position  of  Plemmyriom 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  early  causes  of  the  fail- 
nre  of  the  expedition  against  Syracuse ;  for,  as  the 
place  was  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and  the  soldiers  had 
to  go  to  a  distance  for  it,  numbers  of  them  were  cot 
off  from  day  to  day  by  the  Syracusans.  (Letrtme,  ad 
Tkueyd.,  7,  4,  p.  76.— OWtr,  dc  eitu  et  engine  Syr- 
aaisarvm,  p.  76,  teqq.) 

PlbohoxIi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  tributary  to 
the  Nervii.  Their  precise  situation  is  unknown.  Le- 
maire  places  them  in  the  vicinity  of  Tomacum,  now 
Tourmy.  (Ind.  Oeogr.,  ad  Cat.,  p.  389.— Cat.,  B. 
<?.,  5,  89.) 

PlinIus,  I.  Secundns,  C,  surnamed  the  Elder,  and 
also  the  Pfalurahtt,  a  distinguished  Roman  writer, 
born  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  A.D.  23.  St.  Jerome,  in  his  Chronicle 
of  Eusebius,  snd  s  Life  of  Pliny  ascribed  to  Sueto- 
nius, make  him  to  have  been  a  native  of  Comum  ;  but 
since,  in  the  dedicatory  epistle  prefixed  to  his  Natural 
History,  he  calls  Catullus  his  compatriot  (eonterra- 
neum),  and  since  Catnlluswss  born  at  Verona,  this  lsst- 
mentioned  city  has  disputed  with  Comum  the  honour 
of  having  given  birth  to  the  naturalist,  and  writings 
without  number  have  been  elicited  by  the  controversy. 
One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Plinian  family 
was  settled  at  Comum,  and  possessed  a  large  property 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 


covered there  relative  to  several  of  it*  members  It 
was  at  Comum,  too,  that  the  younger  Pliny,  so  well 
known  by  bis  Letters,  and  the  nephew  of  the  natural- 
ist, waa  born.  Pliny  the  Elder  came  to  Rome  at  an 
early  period,  and  attended  the  lectures  of  Appro*,  bat 
it  does  not  sppesr  that  he  saw  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
the  latter  having  already  retired  to  Caprea.  From  thi 
account  which  he  gives  of  the  jewels  which  he  saw  at 
Lellia  Paulina's,  it  has  been  supposed,  that,  notwith- 
standing his  youth,  be  assisted  occasionally  at  the  court 
of  Caligula.  His  attention  was  attracted,  even  et  this 
early  period,  by  the  interesting  productions  of  aatnre, 
aid  particularly  by  the  remarkable  animals  which  the 
emperors  exhibited  in  the  public  spectacles.  He  re- 
lates in  detail,  and  as  an  eyewitness,  the  particulars 
of.*  combat  in  the  presence  of  the  Roman  people,  with 
a  large  monster  of  the  deep,  which  had  been  taken 
alive  in  the  harbour  of  Ostis.  This  event  having  ta- 
ken place  while  Claudius  was  constructing  the  port  in 
question,  that  is,  in  the  aeoond  year  of  his  reign,  Pliny 
could  net  have  been  at  that  tame  more  then  about 
nineteen  years  of  age.  We  learn  from  himself,  that, 
about  his  twenty-second  year,  be  resided  for  a  time  an 
the  coast  of  Africa,  where  he  witnessed  the  change  of 
sex  in  the  case  ef  Larios  Cossicies,  who,  from  having 
been,  as  waa  supposed,  a  girl,  found  himself  trans- 
formed, the  very  day  of  bts  marriage,  into  a  boy ! 
Some  modem  writers  have  supposed,  on  no  very 
strong  grounds,  however,  that  at  this  age  Pliny  served 
in  the  Roman  fleet,  and  that  be  visited  Britain,  Egypt, 
and  Greece.  It  appears,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
testimony  of  his  nephew,  that  he  was  employed,  while 
yet  quite  young,  in  the  Roman  armies  m  Germany. 
He  there  served  under  Lucius  Pomponros,  whose 
friendship  he  gained,  and  who  intrustsd  him  with  the 
command  of  a  part  of  the  cavalry.  He  must  have 
availed  himself  very  folly  of  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  country  of  Germany,  since  be  informs  es 
that  he  had  seen  the  sources  of  the  Dannbe,  and  had 
also  visited  the  Chaoci,  a  tribe  that  dwelt  en  the  bor- 
ders of  the  ocean.  It  waa  during  the  operations  in 
Germany  that  he  wrote  his  first  work,  in  which  he 
treated  of  the  art  of  hurting  a  javelin  from  on  horse- 
back (Dc  JacuUtitme  Equeetrt).  His  second  work, 
which  wss  a  Life  of  Pomponios,  in  two  books,  waa 
dictated  by  his  strong  attachment  to  that  commander, 
and  by  the  gratitude  which  be  felt  towards  him  for  his 
numerous  favours.  A  dream  which  be  had  during 
this  same  wsr,  and  in  which  the  shade  of  Drusus  ap- 
peared to  him  and  urged  him  to  write  that  prince's 
memoirs,  induced  him  to  engage  in  a  literary  enter- 
prise of  great  labour,  that  of  writing,  namely,  the  his- 
tory of  sll  the  wars  carried  on  in  Germany  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  which  he  executed  eventually,  in  the  com- 
pass of  twenty  books.  Having  returned  to  Rome 
about  the  age  of  thirty  years,  he  there  plesded  several 
causes,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Romans,  who 
were  fond  of  allying  the  profession  of  arms  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  bar.  He  passed,  also,  a  put  of  his  time  at 
Comum,  where  he  Superintended  the  education  of  bis 
nephew  ;  and  it  was  probably  with  the  view  of  being 
useful  to  the  latter  that  he  composed  a  work  entitled 
Studiotus,  in  which  be  began  with  the  enter  (rem  bis 
cradle,  and  conducted  him  onward  until  be  had  reach- 
ed the  perfection  of  his  art.  Judging  from  a  quota- 
tion made  by  Quintilian,  we  are  led  to  infer  that,  in 
this  work,  Pliny  even  pointed  out  the  manner  in  which 
the  orator  should  regulate  his  dress,  his  person,  his 
deportment  on  the  tribunal,  Ac.  It  appears,  that  da- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  Pliny  re- 
mained without  employment.  His  nephew  informs 
us,  that,  towards  the  close  of  Nero's  reign,  when  the 
terror  inspired  by  thst  monster  prevented  any  one  from 
devoting  his  attention  to  pursuits  a  little  more  liberal 
and  elevated  than  ordinary,  Pliny  composed  a  work 
in  eight  bc?ks,  entitled  Dubii  Sermmtu,  which  was 
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smhoot  doubt,  •  grammatical  treaties  on  the  precise 
signification  and  oae  of  word*.  And  yet  it  is  difficult, 
if  we  follow  chronological  computation,  not  to  believe 
that  Nero  named  him  his  procurator  in  Spain ;  for  it 
it  certain,  from  the  words  of  his  nephew,  that  be  filled 
this  office:  be  himself  mention*  certain  observations 
made  by  bim  in  this. country,  and  we  find  no  other 
period  in  hi*  life  in  which  he  could  hsve  gone  thither. 
We  may  presume  that  be  continued  in  Spain  during 
the  civil  wars  of  Galba,  Otbo,  and  Vitelline,  and  even 
during  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  It 
was  during  this  period  that  be  lost  his  brother-in-law ; 
and,  being  unable,  by  reason  of  bis  absence  abroad,  to 
become  his  nephew's  guardian,  tbe  care  of  tbe  latter 
was  intrusted  to  Virginiue  Rufus.  On  bis  return, 
Pliny  would  seem  to  have  stopped  for  a  time  in  the 
south  of  Gaul ;  for  he  describes,  with  remarkable  el- 
ectees*, tbe  province  of  Narboneneia,  and,  in  particular, 
the  fountain  of  Vaocluse.  He  informs  us  that  he  saw 
in  this  quarter  a  stone  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven. 
Vespasian,  with  whom  be  bad  been  on  intimate  terms 
during  the  wars  in  Germany,  gave  him  a  very  favour- 
able reception,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  calling  him  to 
him  every  morning  before  sunrise ;  which,  according 
to  Suetonius  and  Xiphilinus,  was  a  privilege  reserved 
by  tost  emperor  only  for  his  particular  friends.  It 
'  cannot  be  affirmed,  with  any  great  degree  of  certainty, 
that  Vespasian  elevated  Pliny  to  tbe  rank  of  senator. 
Some  writers  state,  moreover,  though  without  any 
proof,  that  Pliny  served  in  tbe  war  of  Titus  against  the 
Jews.  Whet  be  remarks  concerning  Judas  is  not 
sufficiently  exact  to  induce  us  to  believe  that  he  speaks 
from  personal  observation ;  and,  besides,  we  can  hard- 
ly assign  to  any  other  part  of  hie  life  except  this,  tbe 
composition  of  his  work  on  the  History  of  hit  mm 
Timet,  in  thirty-one  books,  and  forming  a  continua- 
tion of  that  of  Aufidius  Bassus.  If  Pliny,  however, 
did  not  serve  in  tbe  Jewish  war,  he  waa  not  lose  the 
friend  of  Titus  on  that  account,  having  been  bis  com- 
panion in  the  course  of  other  contests ;  and  it  waa  to 
this  prince  that  he  dedicated  the  last  and  most  impor- 
tant of  his  writings,  bis  Natural  Hittory,  in  thirty-seven 
books.  The  titles  given  to  Titus  in  the  dedication 
show  that  this  laborious  work  wss  concluded  in  the 
78th  year  of  our  era ;  and  it  is  evident  that  it  must 
have  occupied  the  greater  part  of  hi*  life  to  collect 
together  the  materials.  This  great  work  ia  the  only 
one  of  Pliny'a  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  forms, 
at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  valuable  monuments 
left  us  by  antiquity,  and  ia  a  proof  of  the  most  aston- 
ishing industry  in  a  man  whose  time  wss  so  much  oc- 
cupied, first  by  military  affaire,  and  subsequently  by 
those  of  a  civil  nature.  In  order  fully  to  appreciate 
this  vast  and  celebrated  work,  we  must  regard  it  un- 
der three  different  aspects  ;  its  plan,  its  fact*,  and  its 
ttyle.  The  plan  ia  an  immense  one.  Pliny  does  not 
propose  to  himself  to  write  merely  a  natural  history,  in 
the  restricted  sense  in  which  we  employ  tbe  phrase 
at  the  present  day,  that  is,  a  treatise,  more  or  lees  de- 
tailed, respecting  animals,  plants,  and  minerals;  he 
embraces  in  hie  plan  astronomy,  physics,  geography, 
agriculture,  commerce,  medicine,  and  the  arte,  as  well 
as  natural  history  properly  so  called ;  and  he  contin- 
ually mingles  with  his  remarks  ou  these  subjects  a 
variety  of  observations  relative  to  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  man  and  the  history  of  nations :  so  that,  in 
many  respects,  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  having 
been  in  its  day  a  sort  of  encyclopedia.  After  having 
given,  in  his  first  book,  a  kind  of  uble  of  contents, 
and  tbe  names  of  the  authors  who  are  to  supply  him 
with  facta  and  materials,  he  treats,  iu  tbe  second,  of 
the  world,  the  elements,  the  stars,  dec.  Tbe  four  fol- 
lowing books  give  a  geographical  sketch  of  tbe  thee 
known  world.  The  seventh  treats  of  the  different  ra- 
ces of  men,  and  of  the  distinctive  qualities  of  the  hu- 
man species,  of  the  great  characters  which  it  has  nro- 
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dueed,  and  of  the  most  remarkable  bosun  iovsatioe*. 
Four  books  are  then  devoted  to  terrestrial  sauna,  is 
fishes,  to  birds,  and  to  insects.  Tbe  ipecm  tang- 
ing to  each  class  are  arranged  according  to  I  bur  too 
or  importance :  their  habit*,  their  useful  or  hurtfsl 
properties,  and  their  most  remarkable  cbsrscierisues 
are  also  discussed.  At  the  end  of  lbs  book  on  inserts 
he  speaks  of  certain  substanoee  produced  by  aoimta 
and  of  the  parts  that  compose  the  humin  frame.  Bat- 
any  occupies  tbe  largest  apace  in  tbe  work.  Tsa 
books  are  devoted  to  an  account  of  plants,  their  col- 
tore,  their  uses  in  domestic  economy  and  the  arts,  ul 
five  to  an  enumeration  of  their  medicinal  propertitt. 
Five  other*  treat  of  the  remedies  derived  from  mi- 
mala ;  and  in  the  last  five  Pliny  treats  of  metals,  mi- 
ning, earths,  stones,  and  the  employment  of  the  Isust 
for  the  purposes  of  life,  for  the  calls  of  luxury,  and  fat 
the  arte ;  while  under  the  bead  of  colours  be  maker 
mention  of  the  most  celebrated  paintings,  and  nndsr 
the  head  of  stones  and  marbles  treats  of  the  fasti  pa- 
ces of  statuary  and  tbe  moat  valuable  genu.  It  is  mv 
poeeible  but  that,  in  even  rapidly  running  orer  its 
prodigious  number  of  subjects,  Pliny  should  make  ■ 
acq  11  am  ted  with  a  multitude  of  remarkable  ads,  ati 
which  are  the  more  valuable  to  us  ss  he  is  tbe  ootj 
author  that  relates  them.  Unhappily,  however,  1st 
manner  in  which  he  has  collected  and  stated  tsa 
makes  them  lose  a  large  portion  of  their  value,  at  sal 
from  his  mingling  together  tbe  true  snd  the  Use,  ia 
an  almost  equal  degree,  aa  more  particularly  from  us 
difficulty ,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  impossibility,  of  da- 
covering  exactly  to  what  creatures  be  alludes.  Pint 
wae  not  such  an  observer  of  nature  aa  Aristotle;  wl 
less  was  he  a  man  of  genius  anfficient  to  seise,  bki 
this  great  philosopher,  the  laws  aod  tbe  relation!  by 
which  nature  has  regulated  her  various  product™ 
He  is,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  compile; 
and  often,  too,  a  compiler  unacquainted  himself  with 
tbe  thing*  about  which  be  collects  tbe  opinion  ofotf- 
ere,  and,  consequently,  unable  to  appreciste  tbe  tret 
force  of  these  opinions,  or  sometimes  even  to  cos- 
prebend  their  exact  meaning.  In  a  word,  be  at 
writer  almost  entirely  devoid  of  critical  acumen,  est, 
after  having  passed  a  large  part  of  hie  time  in  nukaj 
extracts  from  the  works  of  others,  has  srrtnged  lias 
under  certain  chapters,  adding  thereunto,  from  use  a 
time,  his  own  reflections,  which  have  nothing  to  it 
with  scientific  discussion,  properly  so  called,  bat  ettoe 
present  specimens  of  the  most  superstitious  belief, « 
are  the  declamation*  of  a  chagrined  philosopher,  *» 
accuses,  without  cessing,  men,  nature,  and  the  go* 
themselves.  We  must  be  careful,  therefore,  not  • 
regard  tbe  facta  which  be  has  accumulated  in  tbeirit- 
lationa  to  tbe  opinion  which  be  himself  form;  bet 
we  must  restore  them  in  thought  to  the  writers  frost 
whom  he  has  derived  them,  and  then  apply  to  ilea 
tbe  rules  of  sound  criticism,  in  conformity  with  est 
we  know  of  the  writers  themselves,  sod  the  citron 
stances  in  which  they  found  themselves  placed.  Sud 
led  in  this  way,  tbe  Natural  History  of  Pliny  preseta 
one  of  the  richest  mines  of  learning,  since,  sccordisj 
to  hie  own  statement,  it  contains  extracts  from  mow 
than  two  thousand  volumes,  written  by  authors  of  a- 
ery  description,  travellers,  historians,  geographers,  phi- 
losopher*, physicians,  Ac. ;  authors,  with  many  of 
whom  we  only  become  acquainted  in  the  pages  of 
Pliny.  A  •comparison  of  his  extracts  with  the  origv 
nala  themselves,  where  tbe  latter  have  come  down  » 
ua,  and  more  particularly  with  the  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, will  show  that  Pliny,  in  making  bis  selections, 
was  far  from  giving  the  preference,  on  every  oecssion, 
to  what  waa  most  important  or  most  exact  ia  lbs  I 
authors  whom  he  consulted.  He  appears,  in  general, 
to  bare  a  strong  predilection  for  things  of  s  singoUr 
or  marvellous  nature ;  for  such,  too,  aa  larmonrM 
more  than  others  with  the  contrasts  be  is  rood  of  insri 
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ting,  or  the  reproaches  he  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
fa  ins t  Providence.  He  does  not,  it  is  true,  extend 
■  equal  degree  of  credence  to  everything  that  he  ra- 
tes, but  it  ia  at  mare  random  that  be  either  doubts  or 
firms,  and  the  moat  puerile  tales  are  not  always  those 
hich  most  excite  his  incredulity.  There  is  not,  for 
:  ample,  a  single  fable  of  the  Greek  travellers,  con- 
noting men  without  beads,  others  without  mouths, 
mceming  men  with  only  one  foot,  or  very  long  ears, 
hich  he  does  not  place  in  hia  seventh  book,  and  that, 
o,  with  so  much  confidence  as  to  terminate  this  cat- 
ogue  of  wonders  with  the  following  remark :  "  Hoc 
que  talia  ex  hommum  genere,  lukibria  tibi,  nobit 
traeuia,  ingtmosa  fecit  netura."  We  may  without 
fficolty,  therefore,  after  observing  this  facility  in  giv- 
g  credence  to  ridiealous  stories  shout  the  human 
leciea,  form  an  idea  of  the  degree  of  discernment 
hich  Pliny  has  exercised  in  bia  selection  of  authori- 
al respecting  animals  either  entirely  new  or  but  little 
lovm.  Hence  the  most  fabulous  creations,  marti- 
>ori  with  human  beads  and  the  tails  of  scorpions, 
inged  horses,  the  catoblepas  whose  eight  alone  was 
lie  to  kill,  play  their  part  in  hia  work  by  the  side  of 
le  elephant  and  lion.    And  yet  all  is  not  false,  even 

those  narratives  that  are  most  replete  with  falsities. 
fe  may  sometimes  detect  the  truth  which  has  served 
iem  for  a  basis,  by  recalling  to  mind  that  these  are 
(tracts  from  the  works  of  travellers,  and  by  supposing 
tat  ignorance,  and  the  love  of  the  marvellous,  on  the 
irt  of  ancient  travellers,  have  led  them  into  these 
raggerations,  and  have  dictated  to  them  those  vagoe 
ad  superficial  descriptions,  of  which  we  find  so  great 

number  even  in  modern  books  of  travels.  Another 
sry  important  defect  in  Pliny  is  that  he  does  not  al- 
■ays  give  the  true  sense  of  the  authors  whom  be.  trana- 
ites,  especially  when  designating  different  speciee  of 
nimals.  Notwithstanding  the  very  limited  means 
assessed  by  us  at  the  present  day  of  judging  with  any 
egree  of  certainty  respecting  this  kind  of  error,  it  is 
asy  to  prove  that  on  many  occasions  he  has  subsu- 
med for  the  Greek  word,  which  in  Aristotle  desig- 
lates  one  kind  of  animal,  a  Latin  word  which  belongs 
a  one  entirely  different.  It  ia  true,  indeed,  that  one 
f  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  by  the  ancient 
aturalists  was  that  of  fixing  a  nomenclature,  and  their 
kious  and  defective  method  shows  itself  in  Pliny 
lore  then  in  any  other.  The  descriptions,  or,  rather, 
m  perfect  indications,  which  be  gives,  are  almost  st- 
rays insufficient  for  recognising  the  several  species, 
rhen  tradition  has  failed  to  preserve  the  particular 
a  roe  ;  and  there  ia  even  a  large  number  whose  names 
lone  are  given,  without  any  characteristic  mark,  or 
ny  means  of  distinguishing  them  from  one  another, 
f  it  were  possible  still  to  doubt  respecting  the  advan- 
ces enjoyed  by  the  modern  over  the  ancient  melh- 
ds,  these  doubts  would  be  completely  dispelled,  on 
iscovering  that  almost  all  the  ancient  writers  have 
aid  relative  to  the  virtues  of  their  plants  ia  com- 
pletely valueless  for  as,  from  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
inguishing  the  individual  planta  to  which  they  refer. 
)ur  regret,  however,  on  this  account,  will  be  great- 
r  diminished,  if  we  call  to  mind,  with  how  little  care 
be  ancients,  and  Pliny  in  particular,  have  design  a- 
ed  the  medical  virtues  of  planta.  They  attribute  so 
nany  false  and  even  absurd  properties  to  those  plants 
•hich  we  know,  that  we  may  be  allowed  to  be  very 
ndifferent  respecting  the  virtues  of  those  which  we 
lo  not  know.  If  we  believe  that  part  of  Pliny's  work 
thick  treats  of  the  materia  medics,  there  ia  no  ha- 
nan  ailment  for  which  nature  has  not  prepared  twen- 
ty remedies;  sod,  most  unfortunately,  for  the  space 
N  two  centuries  after  the  revival  of  learning,  med- 
ical men  took  great  pleasure  in  repeating  these  pu- 
nililies. — As  regards  the  facta,  therefore,  detailed  in 
hi*  work,  Pliny  -possesses  at  the  present  day  no  real 
Merest,  except  aa  regards  certain  processes  followed 


by-  the  ancients  in  the  arte,  and  certain  particulars  of 
an  hiatorical  and  geographical  nature,  of  which  we 
would  have  been  ignorant  without  bia  aid.  That  por- 
tion of  bia  work  which  ia  devoted  to  the  arte  ia  the 
one  tbat  merits  the  most  careful  study.  He  traces 
their  progress,  he  describee  their  products,  he  names 
the  moot  celebrated  artists,  he  indicates  the  manner 
in  which  their  labours  are  conducted,  and  it  cannot  be 
doubled  bat  that,  if  well  understood,  he  would  make 
us  acquainted  with  some  of  those  secrets  by  means  of 
which  the  ancients  executed  works  tbat  we  have  only 
been  able  imperfectly  to  imitate.  Here  again,  how- 
ever, the  difficulties  of  his  nomenclature  present  them- 
selyes ;  he  nsmes  numerous  substances,  they  are  sub- 
stances that  must  enter  into  compositions,  or  be  sub- 
jected to  the  operation  of  the  arta,  and  yet  we  know 
not  what  they  are.  With  difficulty  are  we  enabled  to 
divine  the  nature  pf  a  few,  by  means  of  certain  rath- 
er equivocal  characteristics  that  are  related  of  them; 
and  hence  it  is  that  we  may  be  said  to  be  in  want,  even 
at  the  present  dsy,  of  a  true  commentary  on  Pliny's 
Natural  History,  a  work  that  would  require  the  moat 
extensive  acquaintance  with  every  department  of  phys- 
ical knowledge.— If,  however,  Pliny  has  but  little  merit 
for  Da  aa  a  critic  and  a  naturalist,  the  caae  ia  different 
with  regard  to  hia  talents  as  a  writer,  and  the  immense 
treasure  of  Latin  terms  and  forms  of  expression  with 
which  the  abundance  of  his  materials  obliged  him  to 
supply  himself,  and  which  make  hia  work  one  of  the 
richest  depAta  of  the  Roman  tongue.  It  has  been 
justly  remarked,  that  without  Pliny  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  re-establish  the  Latin  language ;  and  this  re- 
mark must  be  understood,  not  only  with  regard  lo 
words,  but  also  their  various  acceptations,  and  the  turn 
and  movement  of  sentences.  It  is  certain,  also,  that 
wherever  be  can  indulge  in  general  ideaa  or  philo- 
sophic views,  his  language  aaaumea  a  tone  if  energy 
and  vivacity,  and  hie  thougbta  somewhat  of  unex- 
pected boldness,  which  make  amends  for  the  dryness 
of  previous  enumerations,  and  may  find  favour  for 
him  with  the  generality  of  hia  readers,  and  atone  in 
some  degree  for  the  insufficiency  of  hia  scientific  in- 
dications. It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  tbat  he  ia  too  fond  of  seeking  for  points  and 
antitheses ;  tbat  he  is  occasionally  harsh;  and  that, on 
many  occasions,  his  language  is  marked  by  an  obscu- 
rity which  arises  less  from  the  subject-matter  than  from 
the  deaire  of  appearing  sententious  and  condensed. 
But  he  is  everywhere  dignified  and  grave,  everywhere 
full  of  love  for  justice  and  of  respect  for  virtue ;  of 
horror  for  cruelty  end  baseness,  of  which  he  had  before 
hie  eyes  such  fearful  examplea  ;  and  of  contempt  for 
that  unbridled  luxury  which  had  so  deeply  corrupted 
the  spirit  of  hia  countrymen.  In  this  point  of  view 
Pliny  cannot  be  too  highly  praised ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  defects  tbat  we  are  compelled  to  notice  in  him 
when  we  view  him  as  a  naturalist,  we  may  atill  regsfjl 
him  among  the  moat  distinguished  writers,  and  those 
moat  worthy  of  the  epithet  of  claasic,  that  flourished 
after  the  age  of  Auguatus. — In  hia  religious  princi- 
ples, Pliny  waa  almost  an  atheiat,  or,  at  least,  be  ac- 
knowledged no  other  deity  but  the  world ;  and  few  phi- 
losophers have  explained  the  system  of  Psntheism 
more  in  detail,  and  with  greater  spirit  and  energy,  than 
be  baa  done  in  hia  second  book. — The  Natural  Hit- 
tory  waa,  Pliny's  laat  work,  far  ha  perished  the  year 
after  its  publication.  The  particulars  of  his  death  are 
given  in  a  letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to  the  historian 
Tacitus,  who  waa  anxious  to  transmit  an  account  of  it 
to  posterity.  The  elder  Pliny  was  then  at  Misenum, 
in  command  of  the  fleet  which  was  appointed  to  guard 
all  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  comprehended  be- 
tween Italy,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Africa.  We  will  give 
the  real  of  the  account  in  the  words  of  his  nephew  t 
"  Oq  the  84th  of  August,  about  one  in  the  afternoon, 
my  mother  desired  htm  to  observe  a  cloud  which  an- 
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poarsd  of  a  Tory  unusual  sixe  sod  shape.  He  had  juat 
returned  from  taking  the  benefit  of  the  van,  and,  after 
bathing  himself  in  cold  water,  and  taking  a  alight  re- 
past, bad  retired  to  hie  study.  He  immediately  aroee 
and  went  out  upon  an  eminence,  from  whence  he  might 
More  distinctly  view  this  very  uncommon  appearance. 
It  wee  not,  at  that  distance,  diacernible  from  what 
mountain  this  clood  iaeued,  but  it  wai  found  afterward 
10  ascend  from  Vesuvine.  I  cannot  give  you  a  more 
exact  description  of  its  figure  than  by  resembling  it  to 
Wat  of  a  pine-tree,  for  it  shot  up  to  a  great  height  in 
she  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended  itself  at  the  top 
into  a  sort  of  branches ;  occasioned,  1  imagine,  either 
by  a  sodden  gust  of  air  that  impelled  it,  the  force  of 
which  decreased  ss  it  advanced  upward,  or  toe  clood 
itself,  being  pressed  beck  again  by  iu  own  weight, 
expanded  in  this  manner :  it  appeared  sometimes 
bright,  and  sometimes  dark  and  spotted,  as  it  was  either 
mate  or  lees  impregnated  with  earth  and  cinders. 
This  extraordinary  phenomenon  excited  my  uncle's 
pbieasophkal  curiosity  to  take  a  nearer  view  of  it.  He 
ordered  a  light  vessel  to  be  got  ready,  and  gave  me 
the  liberty,  if  I  thought  proper,  to  attend  him.  I  rath- 
er chose  to  continue  my  studies,  for,  as  it  had  hap- 
pened, he  bad  given  me  employment  of  that  kind. 
As  be  wss  coming  out  of  the  house,  he  received  a  note 
from  Rectine,  the  wife  of  Bassos,  who  was  in  the  ut- 
most alarm  at  the  imminent  danger  which  threatened 
her ;  for  the  villa  being  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvine,  there  was  no  wsy  to  escape  but  by  the  eea ; 
she  earnestly  entreated  him,  therefore,  to  come  10  her 
assistance.  Ha  accordingly  changed  his  first  design, 
and  what  be  began  with  a  philosophical,  he  punned 
with  a  heroic,  torn  of  mind.  He  ordered  the  galleys 
to  pot  to  sea,  and  went  himself  on  bosrd  with  an  in- 
tention of  assisting  not  only  Rectine,  but  several  oth- 
ers;  for  the  villas  stand  extremely  thick  on  that  beau- 
tiful coast.  When  hastening  to  the  piece  from  whence 
ethere  fled  with  the  utmost  terror,  he  steered  hie  di- 
rect course  to  the  point  of  danger,  and  with  so  much 
calmness  and  presence  of  mind  as  to  he  able  to  make 
and  dictate  bis  observations  upon  the  motion  and 
figure  of  that  dreadful  scene.  He  wee  now  so  nigh 
Ike  mountain,  that  the  cinders,  which  grew  thicker  and 
hotter  the  nearer  he  approached,  fell  into  the  ships, 
together  with  pumice-stones,  and  blsck  pieces  of  burn- 
ing rook.  They  were  likewise  in  danger,  not  only  of 
being  aground  by  the  sudden  retreat  of  the  sea,  but 
also  from  the  Tsst  fragments  which  rolled  down  from 
the  mountain,  and  obstructed  all  the  shore.  Here  he 
Hopped  to  consider  whether  he  should  return  beck 
again;  to  which  the  pilot  sdvising  him,  '  Fortune,' 
eaid  he,  '  befritndt  the  brat;  carry  me  to  Pomponi- 
Pomponianos  was  then  at  S labia,  separated 
by  a  gulf,  which  the  sea,  after  several  insensible  wind- 
ings, forms  upon  the  shore.  He  bad  already  sent  hie 
bsggage  on  board ;  for,  though  he  was  net  at  that  time 
in  actual  danger,  yet,  being  within  the  view  of  it,  and, 
indeed,  extremely  near,  if  it  should  in  the  least  increase, 
he  was  determined  to  put  to  eea  as  soon  ae  the  wind 
should  change.    It  was  favourable,  however,  for  ear- 

2 tag  my  uncle  to  Pomponianos,  whom  be  found  in 
s  greatest  consternation.  He  embraced  him  with 
eagerness,  encouraging  and  exhorting  him  to  keep  up 
his  spirits ;  and,  the  more  to  diesipete  bis  fears,  he  or- 
dered the  baths  to  be  got  ready  with  an  sis  of  com- 
plete unconcern.  After  having  bathed,  he  eat  down 
to  supper  with  great  cheerfulness,  or,  at  least  (what  is 
equally  heroic),  with  all  the  appearance  of  it.  In  the 
mean  time  the  eruption  from  Mount  Vesuvius  flamed 
out  in  several  places  with  much  violence,  which  the 
darkness  of  the  night  contributed  to  render  still  more 
visible  and  dreadful.  But  my  uncle,  in  order  to  sooth 
the  apprehensions  of  his  friend,  assured  him  it  was 
•oly  the  burning  of  the  villages,  which  the  country 
'led  abandoned  to  the  lames.    After  this  be 
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retired  to  Met,  and  it  is  most  certain  He  wu  so  lion 
discomposed  ss  to  fall  into  s  deep  sleep ;  (or,  bains 
pretty  fat,  and  breathing  bard,  those  who  attended 
without  actually  beard  htm  snore.  1  he  coon  which 
led  to  his  apartment  being  now  almost  filled  with  nonei 
sod  ashes,  if  be  had  continued  then  any  time  longer, 
it  would  have  been  impoaaible  for  him  to  hare  made 
bis  way  out :  it  wss  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  wa- 
ken him.  He  got  up,  and  went  to  Pomponianni  and 
the  rest  of  bis  company,  who  were  not  unconcerned 
enough  to  think  of  going  to  bed.   They  consulted  u> 

Slher  whether  it  would  be  roost  prudent  to  mat  u 
i  houses,  which  now  shook  from  side  to  aide  «ui 
frequent  and  violent  concussions,  or  fly  to  the  ope> 
fields,  where  the  calcined  stones  and  cinders,  thtngi 
light  indeed,  yet  fell  in  large  showers,  sod  threueasi 
destruction.  In  this  distress  they  resolved  for  the  fields, 
as  the  less  dangerous  situation  of  the  two :  a  result. 
tkra  which,  while  the  rest  of  the  company  were  bu- 
ried into  it  by  their  fears,  my  uncle  embraced  ojwt 
cool  and  deliberate  consideration.    Thej  went  ok 
then,  having  pillows  tied  upon  their  heads  with  nu- 
kins;.and  this  wss  their  whole  defence  against  tat 
storm  of  stones  that  fell  around  them.   It  nai  net 
day  everywhere  else,  but  there  a  deeper  darkness  pre- 
vailed than  iu  the  most  obscure  night ;  which,  bos- 
ever,  was  in  some  degree  dissipated  by  torches,  sad 
other  lights  of  various  Kinds.    They  thought  proper  to 
go  down  farther  upon  the  shore,  to  observe  if  law 
might  safely  put  out  to  sea ;  but  they  found  the  ware 
still  running  extremely  high  and  boisterous.  Then 
my  uncle,  having  drunk  a  draught  or  two  of  cold  vale, 
threw  himself  down  upon  a  cloth  which  wai  spies! 
for  bim,  when  immediately  the  names,  and  a  sinaj 
smell  of  sulphur,  which  was  the  forerunner  of  thee, 
dispersed  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  obliged  hint) 
rise.    He  raised  himself  up  with  the  assistance  of  tat 
of  his  servants,  and  instantly  fell  down  dead ;  subV 
cated,  as  I  conjecture,  by  some  gross  and  nonooi  n- 
pour,  having  always  had  weak  lungs,  and  being  fn- 
qsiently  subject  to  a  difficulty  of  breathing.   As  son 
ss  it  was  light  sgain,  which  was  not  till  the  thirddtj 
after,  bis  body  wss  found  entire,  and  without  m 
marks  of  violence  upon  it,  exactly  in  the  same  poster 
he  fell,  and  looking  more  like  one  asleep  than  deal .* 
tel.,  £>.,  C,  16,  Melmoth't  (renasf.)— The  erapum 
here  mentioned  is  evidently  the  one  of  which  man 
historians  have  made  mention,  and  which,  occurring  i 
the  first  year  of  the  reign  or  Titus,  destroyed  the  cilia 
of  Herouraneum  and  Pompeii. — The  younger  Pliny, 
in  a  letter  to  Macer  (3,  6),  where  he  gives  a  lot  sf 
his  ancle's  works,  states,  that  he  died  at  the  age  at 
fifty-six  years.    We  cannot,  therefore,  cornpreheai 
bow  Sammonicos  Serenus,  arid,  after  him,  M aerobe. 
St.  Jerome,  end  St.  Prosper,  have  made  him  live  eat 
the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  unless  thn 
have  confounded  together  the  uncle  and  nepbea- 
Tbe  younger  Pliny  gives  an  interesting  account  of  ha 
uncle's  indefatigable  application.    "You  will  ■ol- 
der," be  observes,  in  another  of  his  letters,  "  he*  > 
man  so  engsged  as  he  was  could  nod  time  to  com- 
pose such  s  number  of  books,  and  some  of  them,  «*• 
upon  abstruse  subjects.    But  your  surprise  will  rise 
still  higher  when  you  hear  that  for  some  time  be  ei- 
aged  in  the  profession  of  an  advocate ;  that  he  died  it 
is  fifty-sixth  year;  that,  from  the  time  of  biaquituxj 
the  bar  to  his  death,  he  was  employed  in  the  highest 
posts  and  in  the  service  of  his  prince.   But  be  had> 

?uick  apprehension,  joined  to  unwearied  applicatioo. 
n  summer  he  always  began  his  studies  ss  soon  as  it 
was  night ;  in  winter,  generally  at  one  in  the  momim. 
but  never  later  than  two,  and  often  at  tnidmghL  N» 
man  ever  spent  less  time  in  bed,  insomuch  that  he 
would  sometimes,  without  retiring  from  bis  book,  take 
a  short  sleep  and  then  pursue  his  studies.  After  • 
short  and  light  repast  at  bood  (ogroeabiy  to  the  goal 
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iid  eiiftom  of  oh  ancestors),  be  would  frequently,  in 
he  summed,  if  he  wu  disengaged  from  business,  re- 
KMe  himself  in  the  tun ;  during  which  time  some  au- 
hor  wu  read  to  him,  from  which  he  made  extract* 
ind  observationa,  as,  indeed,  was  his  constant  method, 
vhatever  book  he  read :  for  it  was  a  maxim  of  his, 
bat  'no  book  was  so  bad  bat  something  might  be 
earned  from  it.'  When  this  was  o?er,  be  generally 
»eot  into  the  cold  bath,  and,  as  soon  as  he  came  out 
>f  it,  just  took  some  slight  refreshment,  and  then  re-, 
■osed  himself  for  a  lime  while.  Thus,  as  if  it  bad 
•sen  a  new  day,  be  immediately  resumed  his  studies 
ill  supper-time,  when  a  book  waa  again  read  to  him, 
ipon  which  be  would  make  some  hasty  remarks.  I 
emember  once,  his  reader  having  pronounced  some 
»ord  wrong,  a  person  at  table  made  him  repeat  it 
fain,  upon  which  my  uncle  asked  his  friend  if  be  un- 
derstood it.  The  other  acknowledging  that  be  did, 
Why,  then,  said  be,  would  yon  make  him  go  back 
\gatn  7  We  heme  ioet  by  Oat  interruption  oboe*  ten 
vmm  i  so  covetous  was  this  great  man  of  his  time. 
a  summer  he  always  rose  from  supper  by  daylight, 
tnd  in  winter  as  soon  as  it  was  dirk :  and  this  was 
in  invariable  rule  with  him.  Such  waa  hie  manner  of 
ife  amid  the  noise  and  hurry  of  the  city ;  but  in  the 
rounlry  his  whole  time  was  devoted  to  study  without 
Dtermission,  excepting  only  when  he  bathed.  But  in 
his  exception  I  include  no  more  than  the  time  he  waa 
tctuaUy  in  the  bath,  for  all  the  time  he  was  rubbed 
ind  wiped  be  was  employed  either  in  hearing  some 
look  read  to  him,  or  in  dictating  himself.  In  his 
lourneys  be  lost  no  time  from  his  studies ;  but  his  mind 
it  those  seasons  being  disengaged  from  all  other 
houghu,  applied  itself  wholly  to  that  single  pursuit. 
V  secretary  constantly  attended  him  in  his  chariot, 
who,  in  the  winter,  wore  a  particular  sort  of  warm 
{loves,  that  the  sharpness  of  the  weather  might  not 
Kcasion  any  interruption  to  his  studies ;  and,  for  the 
tame  reason,  my  uncle  always  used  a  chair  in  Rome. 
[  remember  he  once  reproved  me  for  walking :  '  You 
might,'  said  he,  '  employ  those  hours  to  more  advan- 
tage :'  for  he  thought  all  time  loat  not  given  to  study. 
By  this  extraordinary  application  be  found  time  to 
write  so  many  volumes,  besides  one  hundred  and  sixty 
which  he  left  me,  consisting  of  a  kind  of  common- 
place, written  on  both  sides,  in  a  very  small  character ; 
10  that  one  might  fairly  reckon  the  number  consider- 
ibly  more."  (Custer,  Btogr.  Unit.,  vol.  35,  p.  67, 
teqq.)  The  best  edition  of  Pliny  is  that  forming  part 
jfthe  collection  of  Lemaire,  Parte,  1827-38,  11  vols. 
Ivo.  The  following  editiona  are  also  valuable :  that 
if  Dalechamp,  Parte,  1587,  fol. ;  that  of  Hardouin, 
Paris,  1783,  3  vols.  fol.  (reprinted  with  additions  and 
mprovement*  from  the  edition  of  1686,  in  S  vols. 
Ito);  and  more  particularly. that  of  Franzius,  Lip**, 
1778-91, 10  vols.  8vo.  There  is  also  a  French  trans- 
ition, in  20  vols.  8vo.,  Parte,  1829-33,  by  De  Grand- 
■agne,  with  annotations  by  some  of  the  most  eminent 
icientific  men  in  France.  It  is  an  excellent  work. — 
[I.  C.  Plinius  Cacilius  Secundus,  surnamed,  for  dis- 
inclion'  sake,  the  "  Younger,"  waa  bom  at  or  near 
3omum,  about  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Nero,  or 
fcvD.  6 1.  His  mother  was  a  sister  of  the  elder  Pliny ; 
ud  as  be  lost  his  father,  Locioa  Cacilius,  at  an  early 
ige,  be  removed,  with  bis  surviving  parent,  to  the 
louse  of  his  uncle.  Here  he  resided  for  some  years, 
ind,  having  been  adopted  by  bis  uncle,  look  the  name 
»f  the  latter  in  addition  to  his  parental  one  of  Caciliua. 
Pliny  the  younger  appears  to  have  been  of  a  delicate 
sonstitutioo,  and  even  in  his  youth  to  have  possessed 
little  personal  activity  and  enterprise  ;  for,  at  the  time 
»f  the  famous  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  when  he  was  be- 
tween seventeen  and  eighteen,  he  continued  his  stud- 
ies at  home,  and  allowed  his  uncle  to  set  out  to  the 
mountain  without  him.  It  wsa  on  this  occasion  that 
the  bitter  tost  bis  life.   In  literature,  however,  the 
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younger  Pliny  made  considerable  progress  even  at  aa 
early  age.  His  uncle  bad  given  him  a  careful  educa- 
tion ;  he  composed  a  Greek  tragedy  when  only  four- 
teen, and  wrote  Latin  verses  on  several  occasions 
throughout  his  life.  His  principal  attention,  however, 
waa  devoted  to  the  study  of  eloquence  ;  and  he  had 
for  instructors  in  this  department  the  celebrated  Quin- 
tilian,  and  others  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the  day. 
Pliny,  aa  we  have  already  remarked,  was  nearly  eigh- 
teen years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  ancle's  death. 
One  year  after  this  he  appeared  as  •  pleader  at  the 
bar.  In  his  twentieth  year  he  served  as  a  tribune  in 
Syria,  and  remained  eighteen  months  in  that  country. 
On  hie  return  to  Rome  be  was  appointed  one  of  the 
quatstors  of  the  emperor.  The  duties  of  these  func- 
tionaries consisted  in  reading  to  tbe  senate  the  re- 
scripts of  the  prince.  Not  long  after  he  became  tri- 
bune of  the  people.  At  the  age  of  thirty  he  was  ap- 
pointed pnetor ;  and  after  this  he  paased  several  yean 
in  retirement,  in  order  not  to  attract  the  notice  of 
Domitian.  He  would  not,  however,  have  escaped  the 
fate  which  threatened  all  the  eminent  men  of  the  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  tbe  death  of  Domitian,  since  then 
wss  found  among  the  papers  of  the  latter  a  denuncia- 
tion of  Pliny,  which  had  recently  been  sent  to  tbe  em- 
peror. Nerva  and  Trajan  recalled  him  to  the  die- 
charge  of  public  duties,  and  the  latter  prince  appoint- 
ed him  administrator  of  the  public  treasury,  an  office 
which  be  filled  for  the  space  of  two  years.  After  at- 
taining to  tbe  high  offices  of  consul  and  augur,  Pliny 
was  appointed  by  Trajan  to  tbe  government  of  Bithy- 
nia,  a  province  in  which  many  abuses  existed,  and 
which  it  required  a  man  of  ability  and  integrity  to  re- 
move. (Epiet.,  10, 41.)  Pliny  was  then  in  hia  forty- 
first  or  forty-second  year.  The  trust  so  honourably 
committed  to  him  he  seems  to  bave  discharged  with 
great  fidelity ;  and  tbe  attention  to  every  branch  of 
hia  duties,  which  his  letters  to  Trsjan  display,  is  pecu- 
liarly, praiseworthy  in  a  man  of  sedentary  habits,  and 
accustomed  to  the  enjoyments  of  bis  villas,  and  the 
stimulants  of  literary  glory  at  Rome.  He  remained  in 
his  government  for  the  space  of  two  years,  and  it  was 
during  this  period  (A.D.  107)  that  be  wrote  his  cele- 
brated letter  to  Trajan  respecting  the  Christians  in  his 
province.  (Epiet.,  10,97.)  This  letter,  and  the  em- 
peror's reply,  furnish  numerous  important  testimonials 
to  the  stafe  of  Christianity  at  that  early  day,  and  to 
the  purity  of  Christian  principles. — Tbe  period  of 
Pliny's  death  is  quite  uncertain  ;  be  is  generally  sup- 
posed, however,  to  hive  ended  his  days  A.D.  110,  m 
the  forty-ninth  yesr  of  his  age. — His  character,  as  ■ 
husband,  a  master,  and  a  friend,  was  affectionate,  kind, 
and  generous.  He  displayed  also  a  noble  liberality  to- 
wards Comooi,  bis  native  place,  by  forming  a  public 
library  there,  and  devoting  a  yearly  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  sesterces,  for  ever,  to  the  maintenance 
of  children,  bom  of  free  parents,  who  were  citizens  of 
Comum. — A  man  like  Pliny,  of  considerable  talents  and 
learning,  possessed  of  great  wealth,  and  of  an  amiable 
and  generous  disposition,  was  sure  to  meet  with  many 
friends,  and  with  still  more  who  would  gratify  bis  van- 
ity by  their  praises  and  apparent  admiration  of  hia  abil- 
ities. Bat  as  •  writer  he  has  done  nothing  to  entitle 
him  to  a  very  high  place  in  the  judgment  of  posterity. 
Still,  however,  no  Roman,  from  the  time  of  Cicero, 
acquired  so  high  a  reputation  for  eloquence.  AH  hia 
discourses,  however,  are  lost,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  tbe  Panegyric  on  Trajan.  Pliny,  having  been 
appointed  consul,  addressed  to  the  emperor  a  discourse, 
in  which  be  thanked  him  for  the  honour  bestowed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  eulogized  the  character  and  actions 
of  the  prince.  It  was  delivered  in  open  senate,  and 
was  then  enlarged  and  published.  (Eptet.,  8,  18.) 
This  production  belongs  to  a  class  of  compositions,  the 
whole  object  of  which  waa  to  produce  a  striking  effect, 
and  it  must  not  aspire  to  any  greater  reward.    It  is  in- 
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gemoui  and' eloquent,  but  by  it«  v/*ry  nature  afford* 
no  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
mind  ;  nor  will  its  readers,  excepting  those  who  are 
fond  of  historical  researches,  derive  from  it  any  more 
substantial  benefit  than  the  pleasure  which  a  mere  el- 
egant composition  can  impart.  To  those,  however, 
woo  are  curious  in  matters  of  history,  it  will  certainly 
prove  interesting,  since,  although  it  only  covers  the 
early  years  of  Trajan's  sway,  it  nevertheless  furnishes 
Us  with  a  number  of  facta,  of  which  we  should  other- 
wise be  ignorant ;  for  what  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  wrote 
concerning  Trajan  is  lost,  aa  is  the  case,  also,  with  this 
same  portion  of  the  history  of  Dio  Cassius,  and  with 
the  different  accounts  of  Trajan's  reign  that  are  cited 
by  Lsmpridius,  in  his  life  of  Alexander  Severus. — 
Pliny  is  also  known  to  modern  times  by  his  Letter*. 
These  consist  of  ten  books,  and  were  published  by 
himself.  From  the  first  to  the  ninth  book  inclusive, 
we  have  letters  addressed  to  individuals  of  all  descrip- 
tions. The  tenth  book  contains  the  letters  and  reports 
sent  by  Pliny  to  Trajan,  together  with  some  answers 
of  that  prince.  The  Letters  of  Pliny  are  valuable  to 
oa,  as  ail  original  letters  of  other  times  must  be,  be- 
cause they  necessarily  throw  much  light  on  the  period 
at  which  they  were  written.  But  many  of  them  are 
ridiculously  studied,  and  leave  the  impression,  so  fatal 
to  our  intereat  in  the  perusal  of  such  compositions, 
that  they  were  written  lor  the  express  purpose  of  pub- 
lication. Among  the  letters  of  Pliny  that  have  ob- 
tained the  greatest  celebrity,  are  the  two  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  elder  Pliny's  mode  of  life,  and 
of  the  circumstances  connected  with  his  death  ;  two 
others,  which  contain  a  description  of  villas  of  his  own ; 
and  one  in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  proceed- 
ings sgainst  the  Christians,  and  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready referred.  The  authenticity  of  this  last-mention- 
ed letter  has  been  attacked  by  Semler,  an  eminent 
German  divine  {Hittoria  Eeeletiaetica  Selects  Capi- 
ta, Hal.,  1767,  3  vols.  8vo. — Ifeue  Vertuche  die  Kirek- 
en-Hittorie  der  ereten  Jahrkumlerte  mthr  aufzukla- 
ren,  Lcipt.,  1787,  8vo).  This  critic  maintain*  that 
the  letter  in  question  was  forged  by  Tertollian  ;  but 
his  arguments,  if  they  deserve  the  name,  would  inval- 
idate the  authority  of  almoat  every  literary  monument 
of  ancient  times.  This  same  letter  of  Pliny's  gave 
rise  to  an  absurd  legend  at  a  later  date,  according  to 
which,  Pliny  having  met,  in  the  island  of  Crete,  with 
Titut,  the  disciple  of  St.  Paul,  was  converted  by  him, 
and  afterward  suffered  martyrdom. — The  design  of 
writing  a  history,  which  Pliny  at  one  time  entertained, 
he  never  carried  into  execution.  {Epitt.,  6, 8.)  The 
work  "  De  Viri*  Ilhutribu"  has  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  him,  as  has  also  the  dialogue  "  De  Catuis 
corruptat  cloqventia.'"  (Motion,  Vit.  Plin. — SMU, 
Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  408,  eeqa.—Bahr,  Oetch. 
Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  666,  tea  ) — The  best  edition  of 
Pliny  is  thsl  of  Lemaire,  Pari*,  1833,  8  vola.  8vo. 
It  is  the  edition  of  Gesner,  improved  by  Schaeffer 
(IApi.,  1805,  8vo),  with  additions  bjr  Lemaire. 

Plisth£nbs,  a  son  of  Aureus,  king  of  Argos,  fa- 
ther of  Menelaus  and  Agamemnon.  (Fid.  Agamem- 
non, and  Atride.) 

Pi.otinop6i.is,  a  city  of  Thrace,  to  the  south  of 
Hadrianopolia,  founded  and  named  in  honour  of  the 
Empress  Plotina.  On  its  site,  at  a  later  period,  ap- 
peared the  city  of  Didymotkhos,  now  Demotic*.  (Am. 
Ant.,  329—Procop.,  de  JBd.,  4,  11.) 

Plotinos,  s  philosopher  of  the  New- Platonic  school, 
born  A.D.  305,  at  Lycopolis  in  Egypt.  Nature  had 
endowed  him  with  superior  parts,  particularly  with  an 
extraordinary  depth  of  understanding,  and  a  bold  and 
vigorous  imagination.  He  early  manifested  these 
abilities  in  the  school  of  Ammoniu*  at  Alexandre*. 
Subsequently  he  determined  to  accompany  the  army 
of  Gordian  to  the  East,  in  order  to  study  the  Oriental 
system*  on  their  native  soil.  He  returned  a  dreamer, 
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perpetually  occupied  with  profound  bat  ertmigam 
meditations,  labouring  to  attain  the  comprehension  of 
the  absolute  by  contemplation ;  a  notion  borrowed 
from  Pltto,  which  became  exaggerated  in  his  hands. 
Carried  away  by  hi*  enthusiasm,  be  thought  that  be 
waa  developing  the  designs  of  the  philosopher  of  the 
Academy,  when,  in  fact,  be  exhibited  his  thoughts  onlj 
partially  and  incompletely.  The  impetuous  vivacity 
of  his  temper,  which  caused  him  perpetually  to  fall  into 
extravagances,  prevented  hia  reducing  his  mystical 
rationalism  to  a  system.  His  various  scattered  trea- 
tises were  collected  by  Porphyry  in  six  Ennesdes. 
He  died  in  Campania,  A.D.  270,  having  taught  at 
Rome,  and  excited  the  almost  superstitious  veneratim 
of  his  disciples. — An  admirable  analysis  is  giren  of 
the  system  of  Plotinua  by  Tennemann,  though  occa- 
sionally somewhat  obscure  in  its  details.  {Maim 
of  the  History  of  Pkilotopky,  p.  187,  teqq.,  Johtoit 
trantl.)  The  beat  edition  of  Plotinua  is  that  of  dea- 
ler, Oxon  ,  1835,  3  vols.  4  to.  An  edition  of  the  tres- 
liae  De  Pulchritiutine  waa  publiabed  In  1814,  gat, 
Lift.,  by  the  same  editor.  (.Hoffmann,  Lex.  itiiW, 
vol.  3,  p.  336.) 

Plutaechus,  one  of  the  most  generally  known  soi 
frequently  cited,  and  hence,  if  the  expression  he  d- 
lowed,  one  of  the  most  popular,  writers  of  antiquity 
He  was  a  native  of  Chseronea  in  Bceotia,  but  the  period 
of  his  birth  is  not  exactly  ascertained.  Phitarch  hia- 
■elf  informs  us,  that  he  was  studying  under  Ammooi- 
us,  at  Delphi,  when  Nero  visited  Greece,  which  would 
be  the  66th  year  of  our  era ;  and  hence  we  may  con- 
jecture that  he  was  born  towards  the  close  of  the  rrigi 
of  Claudius,  about  the  middle  of  the  first  century. 
Plutarch  belonged  to  an  honourable  family,  in  which  ■ 
fondne**  for  study  and  literary  pursuits  bad  long  bees 
hereditary.  In  bis  early  days  he  aaw  at  one  and  tat 
same  time  his  father,  hia  grandfather,  and  great  grand- 
father in  being ;  and  he  waa  brought  up  under  this  it- 
fluence  of  ancient  manners,  and  in  thia  sweet  family- 
converse,  which  imparted  to  hia  character  an  air  ofu- 
tegrity  and  goodness,  that  shows  itself  in  so  maty  d 
bis  numerous  writings.  In  the  school  of  Ammonia, 
which  be  attended  when  still  quite  young,  and  »hen 
he  formed  an  intimate  friendabip  with  a  descendant  of 
Themislocles,  he  received  instruction  in  mathetnatio 
and  philosophy.  Without  doubt,  he  carefully  atiendei 
also,  under  able  instructors,  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  belles-lettrca,  and  bi*  work*  plainly  sbn 
that  the  perusal  of  the  poet*  had  supplied  his  memory 
with  ample  material*.  It  appears  that,  while  still  quit* 
young,  be  wss  employed  by  bis  fellow-citizens  raaom 
negotiations  with  neighbouring  cities.  The  same  ac- 
tive led  him  to  Rome,  whither  all  the  Greeks  pos- 
sessed of  any  industry  or  talent  had  been  accustomed 
fegularly  to  come  for  more  than  a  century,  to  seek 
reputation  and  fortunes,  either  by  attaching  themsdns 
to  some  powerful  individuals,  or  by  giving  public  lec- 
tures on  philosophy  and  eloquence.  Plutarch,  it  my 
readily  be  supposed,  did  not  neglect  this  latter  toads 
of  acquiring  celebrity.  He  himself  declares,  that  ea- 
ring hia  sojourn  in  Italy,  he  could  not  find  time  to  be- 
come sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  Latin  tongue, 
by  reason  of  the  public  buaineas  with  which  he  •*> 
charged,  and  the  frequent  conferences  he  bsd  wat 
educated  men  on  matters  of  a  philosophic  nature, 
about  which  they  came  to  consult  him.  He  spoke, 
he  professed  in  his  own  language ;  according  to  the 
privilege  which  the  Greeks  had  preserved  of  imposing 
their  idiom  on  their  conqueror*,  and  of  making  it  tat 
natural  language  of  philosophy  and  letters.  These 
public  lectures,  these  declamations,  were  evidently 
the  first  germe  of  the  numerous  moral  treatises  that 
Plutarch  subsequently  composed.  The  philosopher  oi 
Chaaronea  exercised  at  Rome  that  profession  of  soph- 
ist, the  very  name  of  which  is  now  become  s  by- 
word, and  the  mere  existence  of  which  seems  to  mi 
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eate  the  decline  of  national  literature,  bat  which  waa 
more  than  once  rendered  illustrious  at  Rome  by  great 
talents  and  the  effect*  of  persecution.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  under  the  had  emperors,  and  amid  the 
universal  slavery  that  then  prevailed,  philosophy  was 
[he  only  asylum  to  which  liberty  Bed  when  banished 
from  the  forum  and  the  senate.  Philosophy,  in  earlier 
lays,  had  effected  the  ruin  of  the  republic ;  it  was 
;hen  only  a  vain  scepticism,  abused  to  their  own  bad 
jurposea  by  the  ambitious  and  the  corrupting.  Adopt- 
ing a  better  vocation,  it  became,  at  a  later  period,  a 
ipecies  of  religion,  embraced  by  men  Of  resolute  spirit ; 
they  needed  a  wisdom  that  might  teach  them  bow  to 
i scape,  by  death,  the  cruelty  of  the  oppressor,  and  they 
ailed,  for  this  purpose,  stoicism  to  their  aid.  Plutarch, 
he  moat  constant  and  the  most  contemptuous  opposer 
if  the  Epicurean  doctrines  ;  Plutarch,  the  admirer  of 
Hato,  and  a  disciple  of  his  in  the  belief  of  the  soul's 
mmortality,  of  divine  justice,  and  of  moral  good, 
aught  his  hearers  truths,  less  pore,  indeed,  than  those 
if  Christianity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  in  some  de- 
gree adapted  themselves  to  the  pressing  wants  of  he- 
oic  and  elevated  minds. — It  is  not  known  whether 
Plutarch  prolonged  his  stay  in  Italy  until  that  period 
•hen  Domitian,  by  •  public  decree,  banished  all  phi- 
osophen  from  that  country.  Some  critics  nave  sop- 
M>sed  that  he  made  many  visits  to  Home,  but  none 
ifter  the  reign  of  this  emperor.  One  thing,  however, 
ippears  weil  ascertained,  that  he  returned,  when  still 
roung,  to  his  native  country,  and  that  he  remained 
here  for  the  rest  of  his  days.  During  this  his  long 
icjourn  in  the  land  of  bis  fathers,  Plutarch  waa  con- 
tinually occupied  with  plans  for  the  benefit  of  bia 
toontrymen ;  and,  to  give  but  a  single  instance  of  bia 
teal  in  the  public  service,  be  not  only  filled  toe  of- 
ice  of  archon,  the  chief  dignity  in  his  native  city, 
rat  even  discharged  with  great  exactness,  and  without 
the  least  reluctance,,  the  duties  of  an  inferior  office,  that 
if  inspector  of  public  works,  which  compelled  bim,  he 
tells  us,  to  measure  tile,  and  keep  a  register  of  the 
loads  of  stone  that  were  brought  to  him.  All  this  ac- 
cords but  ill  with  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  Plu- 
tarch was  honoured  with  the  consulship  by  Trajan. 
Such  a  supposition  is  contradicted  both  by  the  silence 
»f  history  and  the  usuages  of  the  Romans.  Another 
ind  more  recent  tradition,  which  makes  Plutarch  to 
lavo  been  the  preceptor  of  Trajan,  appear*  to  rest  on 
10  better  foundation,  and  can  derive  no  support  what- 
ever from  any  of  the  genuine  works  of  the  philosopher. 
In  employment,  however,  which  Plutarch  does  seem 
o  have  filled,  was  that  of  priest  of  Apollo,  which  eon- 
lected  bim  with  the  sacerdotal  corporation  at  Delphi. 
The  period  of  bis  death  i*  not  known  ;  but  tbe  proba- 
riliiy  is  that  he  lived  and  philosophized  until  an  advan- 
ced age,  as  would  appear  both  from  the  tone  of  some 
if  his  writings  and  various  anecdotes  tbst  are  related 
if  him.  — The  several  productions  of  this  writer  will 
tow  be  briefly  examined.  Tbe  work  to  which  he  owes 
lis  chief  celebrity  is  that  which  bears  the  title  of  Btot 
tapaXXtiXot  {"Parallel  Lreer").  In  this  he  gives  bi- 
igraphical  sketches  of  forty-four  individuals,  distin- 
guished for  their  virtue*,  their  talents,  and  their  ad- 
rentures,  some  Greek,  others  Roman,  and  gives  them 
n  such  a  way  that  a  Roman  is  always  compared  with 
>  Greek.  Five  other  biographies  are  isolated  ones  ; 
twelve  or  fourteen  sre  lost.  The  five  isolated  live* 
ire  those  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  Aratua,  Galba,  Otho, 
md  Homer,  though  this  last  is  probably  not  Plutarch's, 
rhe  lives  that  have  perished  are  those  of  Epammon- 
las,  Scipio,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Caligula,  Claudius, 
Nero.  Vitellius,  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Crates  the  Cynic, 
De'iphantua,  Aristomen'es,  end  Aratus  the  poet. — Many 
regard  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  aa  models  of  biography. 
The  principal  art  of  the  writer  consists  in  the  delinea- 
tion of  character ;  but  it  has  been  objected  to  him,  and, 
it  wi  old  seem,  with  justice,  that  hi*  character*  are  all 


i  of  a  piece;  that  he  represents  his  heroes  either  as  com  ■ 
pletely  entriaved  by  some  passion,  or  aa  perfectly  virtu- 
ous, and  that  he  haa  not  been  able  to  depict  the  almost 
infinite  variety  of  shades  between  vice  and  virtue 
What  renders  the  pernsal  of  these  biographies  partic- 
ularly attractive,  is  our  seeing  his  personages  constant- 
ly in  action ;  we  follow  them  amid  public  affairs,  we 
accompany  them  to  tbe  scenes  of  private  life,  to  the 
interior  of  their  dwelling*,  and  into  the  very  bosom  of 
their  families.  "  We  are  net  writing  histories,"  ob- 
serves Plutarch  himself,  "  bat  live*.  Neither  is  it  al- 
ways in  the  moat  distinguished  exploits  that  men's  vir- 
tues and  vices  may  be  best  discerned  ;  but  frequently 
some  unimportant  action,  some  short  saying  or  jest, 
distinguishes  a  person's  real  character  more  than  fields 
of  carnage,  the  greatest  battles,  or  the  most  important 
sieges.  Aa  painter*,  therefore,  in  their  portraits,  la- 
bour the  likeness  in  the  face,  and  particularly  about 
the  eyes,  in  which  tbe  peculiar  turn  of  mind  moat  ap- 
pears, and  run  over  the  rest  with  a  less  careful  hand, 
so  must  we  be  permitted  to  strike  off  tbe  feature*  of 
the  soul,  in  order  to  give  a  real  likeness  of  these  great 
men,  and  leave  to  other*  the  circumatantial  detail  of 
their  toil*  and  their  achievement*."  ( Vit.  Alex.,  e.  1.) 
Thia  reasoning  of  Plutarch'a  is  no  doubt  very  just,  but 
it  supposes  that  the  writer  doea  not  go  in  quest  of  an- 
ecdotes, and  that  be  exercise*  a  sound  and  rigid  crit-  v 
icism  in  tbe  selection  of  those  which  he  actually  re- 
ceives. Such,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  Plu- 
tarch.— Another  defect  with  which  ho  may  be  justly 
charged,  is  the  having  entirely  neglected  the  order 
of  chronology,  so  that  frequently  hi*  narrative  pre- 
sent* only  an  incoherent  maw  of  facta,  and  the  peru- 
sal of  his  live*  leaves  behind  it,  at  tunes,  only  a 
confused  impression.  On  the  other  band,  the  Live* 
of  Plutarch  contain  a  treasure  of  practical  philoei  pay, 
of  morality,  and  of  sound  and  useful  maxima,,  the 
fruit  of  a  long  experience  :  indeed,  it  may  be  assert- 
ed, that  oftentimes  these  Lives  are  only  so  many  his- 
torical commentaries  on  certain  maxims.  Notwith- 
standing all  their  faults,  however,  tbe  Lives  of  Plutarch 
are  full  of  instruction  for  those  who  wish  to  become 
well  acquainted  with  Greek  and  Horn  an  history,  since 
the  author  haa  drawn  from  many  source*  that  vara 
closed  upon  us.  He  cherished  an  ardent  love  for  lib- 
erty, or,  rather,  democracy,  which  he  confounded  with 
liberty,  and  he  haa  been  reproached  with  allowing  him- 
self, on  certain  occasions,  to  be  so  far  led  away  by  hi* 
enthusiasm  as  to  mistake  for  heroism  a  forge  ifulnee* 
of  the  sentiments  of  nature.  For  example,  though  he 
would  seem  to  state  with  impartiality  the  diflerent 
sensations  produced  by  the  punishment  of  the  sons  of 
Brutus,  snd  the  assassination  of  the  brother  of  Time- 
leon,  still  it  is  evident,  from  the  manner  in  which  be 
expresses  himself,  that  he  approves  of  these  two  ac- 
tions, and  that,  in  his  eyes,  the  author*  of  them  were 
deserving  of  commendation,  and  free  from  all  reproach. 
(Samte-Croix,  Examtn,  dec.,  p.  74,  3d  ed )  Plu- 
tarch, moreover,  is  not  even  entitled  to  tbe  praise  of 
being  an  impartial  writer.  The  desire  of  showing  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  Greeks  were  superior  to 
tbe  Romans,  pervades  all  bia  recitals,  and  prejudice* 
him  in  favour  of  his  Grecian  heroes.  His  ignorance 
of  the  Latin  tongue,  which  he  himself  avows  fn  hi* 
Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cato,  leads  him  into  va- 
rious error*  relative  to  Roman  history.  Hi*  style  ha* 
neither  the  purity  of  the  Attic,  nor  the  noble  simplici- 
ty which  distinguishes  tbe  classic  writer*.  He  is 
overloaded  with  erudition,  and  with  allusions  that  are 
often  obscure  for  us.. —  An  able  examination  of  the 
sources  whence  Plutarch  derived  the  material*  for  hi* 
Uvea,  ia  given  by  Heeren  (De  fontUm*  tt  auctaritati 
■ritarum  paratlelarum  Plutarch  CommerUntvmet  IV., 
Getting.,  1830,  8vo),  and  this  inquiry  becomes  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  professed  scholar,  who  wishes 
to  ascertain  the  degree  of  confidence  that  is  due  »  the 
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sketches  of  Plutarch,  though  our  limit* 
forbid  'oar  eutering  on  the  detail.  It  may  bo  uid,  in 
•  few  word*;  that  Plutarch,  in  the  composition  of  bi* 
Lin*,  consulted  *U  to*  •listing  historians ;  lost  be 
did  not,  however,  blindly  follow  tbem,  bat  weighed 
their  respective  suteeients  in  toe  balance  of  justice, 
•ad,  when  their  accounts  were  contradictory,  adopted 
each  as  seemed  to  him  most  probable. — The  other 
historical  works  of  Plutarch  are  the  following :  1.  'Pw- 
aaiaa,  $  Airiot  'Po/iaUai  {"Soman  Ojuettion*"). 
These  are  researches  on  certain  Roman  usages :  for 


nple,  Why,  in  the  ceremony  of  marriage,  the  bride 
at  required  to  touch  water  and  ore  \  Why,  in  the  same 
ceremony,  they  light  five  tapers  1  Why  travellers,  who, 
having  been  considered  dead,  return  eventually  borne, 
cannot  enter  into  their  bouses  by  the  door,  but  most 
descend  through  the  roof,  dec  — 2.  'Ekh/vuca,  $  Ai- 
timi  'avUsjwucoi  ("  Hellenics,  or  Grecian  Que*- 
twnt").  We  have  here  similar  discourses  on  points  of 
Grecian  antiquity. — 3.  Hcpi  vopaXXt/Xuv  EXAovt- 
cuv  soi  VuttoitG*  (•'  Parallel*  drawn  from  Grecian 
ami  Roman  Hutory").  In  order  to  show  that  certain 
event*  in  Grecian  history,  which  appear  fabulous,  are 
entitled  te  fall  confidence,  Plutarch  opposes  to  them 
certain  analogous  events  from  Roman  history.  This 
production  is  unworthy  of  Plutarch,  and  very  probably 
supposititious.  It  possesses  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  having  preserved  a  large  Bomber  of  fragments  of 
Greek  historians,  who  are  either  otherwise  unknown, 
or  whose  works  bare  not  come  down  to  us. — i  Hepi 
t»)r  Vuuaun  rvifc  ("  Of  At  Fortune  of  the  Bo- 
weaai"). — &.  and  6.  Two  discourses  ntol  rac  'AXef- 
omfoov  rvrar  *  ipcrfc  (••  On  At  Fortune  or  Valour 
of  Alexander").  In  one  of  these  Plutarch  undertakes 
lo  show  that  A  launder  ewed  his  success  to  himself, 
not  to  Fortune.  In  the  other,  he  attempts  to  prove,  that 
his  virtues  wen  not  the  offspring  of  a  blind  and  capri- 
cious Fortune,  and  that  bis  talents  and  the  resource*  of 
his  intellect  cannot  be  regarded  as  favours  bestowed 
by  this  same  Fortune.  These  two  discourse*  are  pre- 
ceded by  one  (No.  4)  which  abow*  the  trn*  object  of 
the  others.  Plutarch,  in  this,  endeavours  to  prove, 
that  the  Roman  exploits  are  lass  the  effect  of  valour 
and  wisdom,  than  the  result  of  the  influence  of  For- 
tune ;  and,  among  the  favours  conferred  by  this  god- 
dess, ha  enumerates  the  unexpected  death  of  Alexan- 
der, at  the  very  time  that  be  waa  menacing  Italy  with 
his  victorious  arms.  In  all  this  we  clearly  eee  the 
jealousy  and  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  who,  from  the  time 
that  they  first  Ml  under  the  Roman  yoke,  never  ceased 
detracting  from  tbe  glory  of  this  republic,  and  ascribing 
its  rapid  progress  to  seme  blind  and  unknown  cause. 
One  of  the  motives  that  induced  Polybius,  moreover, 
to  write  his  history,  was  to  undeceive  his  countrymen 
on  this  point,  and  prove  to  them  that  the  prosperity  of 
Rome  wss  owing,  not  to  the  caprices  of  Fortune,  but 
to  good  conduct  and  valour. — 7.  narrow  'hSnvoioi 
aara  nokemw  4  card  ao4*av  tvdefoVcpoi ,-  ("  Wheth- 
er Ms  Athenians  ore  more  renowned  for  War  or  for 
the  Science*").  Tbe  commencement  and  conclusion 
are  wonting.  The  text  of  what  remains  of  this  piece 
is  very  corrupt— 8.  Ilept  'ioi6oc  col  "Oetptioc  ("  Of 
Itim  and  Oriri*").  Thie  treatise  contains  a  number 
of  very  curious  remarks  on  the  Egyptian  mythology, 
but  ft  is,  at  the  same  time,  that  vary  one  of  the  works 
of  Plutarch  in  which  his  want  of  critical  skill  is  most 
apparent.  His  object  was  to  give  the  mythological 
traditions  of  the  Egyptian*  a  philosophical  sense,  in 
order  to  justify  them  before  the  tribunal  of  reason. 
Hence  tine  treatise  esn  only.be  employed  with  groat 
caution  in  studying  this  branch  of  ancient  mythology. 
— 9.  'Eweroatf  rfr  ovynpioeur  Hevavieov  cot  'hpto- 
rofdvou;  ('•  Abridgment  of  the  Companion  between 
Menender  and  Aratopkane*").  An  extract,  probably, 
■mm  some  lost  work  of  Plutarch's.  — 10.  Hcpi  rrjf 
Upoidrov  *a*otfteiac  ("  Of  the  MaUgnUf  of  Hcrode- 
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ins").  From  a  mistake*,  principle  of  umsusn,  Plt- 
tarch  bets  attacks  the  veracity  of  Herodotoa  u  u 
historian.  The  latter  baa  found  an  iMe  adrocate  in 
tbe  Abbe  Geioox.  {Mem.  de  PAcal  act  Inter.,  etc, 
vols.  30,  36,  and  38.— 11.  Btoj  ruv  Una  foropw 
("  Biography  of  the  ten  Orator*").  This  work  ia  evi- 
dently supposititious.  Photius  has  inserted  it  is  bis 
Bibliolbeca,  with  many  omissions  and  addiuons,  but 
without  stating  that  it  was  written  by  FluUicL 
Hence  some  critics  have  ascribed  it  to  the  petnuck 
himself.  This  piece,  however,  bean  the  sump  of  u 
age  much  earlier  than  that  of  Photius. — We  can  ontj 
glance  at  the  philosophical,  or,  as  they  are  more  con- 
monly  called,  the  moral,  works  of  Plutarch.  He  wu 
not  s  profound  philosopher.  He  had  formed  fot  bin- 
self  a  peculiar  system,  made  up  from  the  opinion!  d 
various  schools,  bat  particularly  from  those  of  fit- 
to  and  tbe  Academicians,  which  be  has  sometime 
only  imperfectly  understood.  He  detested  the  doc- 
trines of  Epicurus  and  the  Porch,  and  the  hatred  la 
bad  vowed  towards  their  respective  scboob  renden 
him  sometimes  unjust  towards  their  foundere.  Hi 
was  not  free  from  superstition,  and  be  pushed  to  a 
cess  his  devotion  towards  the  gods  of  paganism.  Rs 
philosophical  or  mors!  works  are  more  than  eiitj  a 
number.  They  are  full  of  information  as  regards  *> 
acquaintance  with  ancient  philoaohpy ;  and  the;  one 
the  additional  merit  of  preserving  for  us  a  numbs 
of  passage*  from  authors  whose  works  hire  fend- 
ed. An  analysis  of  these  writings  is  given  b;  Scb3 
{Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  voL  6,  p.  77,  smb.).— Tbe  ben  et 
tiona  of  tbe  whole  works  of  Plutarch  ate,  that  d 
Retake,  Lip*.,  1774-82, 12  vole.  8vo ;  that  of  Hottea, 
Tuiing.,  171*6-98,  14  vola.  8vo,  and  that  format 
part  of  tbe  Tauchnitt  collection.  Tbe  best  edition « 
the  Live*  alone  ia  that  of  Coray,  Ports,  1808-15, 1 
vola.  8vo  ;  and  the  beat  edition  of  the  Moral  varus 
that  of  Wyttenbecb,  Chun.,  1795,  6  vols.  4u>,  ud  U 
vola.  8vo. 

Pluto  {UXovtuv),  called  also  Hades  fAiJiri  mi 
A'idoaeus  ('kiiuvevc ),  aa  well  aa  Orcus  and  Dm,  sa 
tbe  brother  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  and  lord  of  ifc 
lower  world,  or  the  abode  of  the  dead.  He  i«  de- 
scribed a*  a  being  inexorable  and  deaf  to  auppUatia 
— for  from  bis  realms  there  is  no  return — end  in  objefl 
of  s version  and  hatred  to  both  gods  and  men. 
158,  tea.)  All  the  latter  were  sure  to  be,  iookis 
later,  collected  into  his  kingdom.  The  name  Hide 
appears  to  denote  inmtwiUty,  being  derived  frost  i 
"  not,"  and  tUu, "  to  tee,"  and  aignificatory  of  tie » 
tare  of  tbe  realm  over  which  be  bore  sway.  Tbe  a> 
pellation  of  Pluto  waa  received  by  him  at  a  liter  pt- 
riod,  and  would  aeera  to  be  connected  with  tbe  ten 
trAobroc,  "  wealth,"  aa  mines  within  the  earth  are  let 
producers  of  the  precious  metals.  This  notion  Vat 
thinks  began  to  prevail  when  tbe  Greeks  first  tsisl 
Spain,  the  country  most  abundant  in  gold.  (Xyuai 
Briefe,  vol  2,  p.  175.)  Heyne,  on  the  other  band,  s 
of  opinion  that  tbe  name  in  question  wss  first  gin 
in  the  mysteries  (ad  Apoliod.,  3,  12,  6).  It  n  * 
ployed  occasionally  by  the  Attic  dramatists  (&»»- 
Antig.,  1200.  —  £«rt»..  Aleut.,  S70.  —  AGtUfk.. 
PUt.,  727),  and  it  became  the  prevalent  one  in  lata 
tunes,  when  Hades  came  to  signify  s  place  rather  tbu 
a  person. — The  adventures  of  Pluto  were  few,  for  W 
gloomy  nature  of  himself  and  his  realm  did  not  afc 
much  field  for  such  legend*  of  the  gods  aa  Grecin 
fancy  delighted  in ;  yet  be  too  bad  his  lore-adrenurea 
The  tale  of  hi*  carrying  off  Proserpina  as  one  of  us 
most  celebrated  in  antiquity.  (F»A  Proserpina.)  Ha 
loved,  we  ere  told,  and  carried  off  to  Erebus  the  ocen- 
nytnphLeuce;  and,  whan  she  died,  he  ceased  i  tree, 
named  from  bar  (Xevnn,  "  white  poplar"),  »  spring  *J  j 
ia  the  Elysesn  fields.  {Strom*  ad  Virg-,  Ecltg.l 
61.)  Another  of  .hi*  loves  waa  the  nymph  Mentis, 
whom  Proserpina,  oat  of  jealousy,  turned  into  tt» 
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plant  which  bean  her  name.  (Sehot.  ad  Ifuond.,  Al- 
ex, 374.  —  Oypian,  Hal.,  3,  486.  — Ovid,  Met.,  10, 
730.) — Pluto,  Homer  tell*  us,  ma  once  wounded  in 
the  (boulder  by  the  arrows  of  Hercules ;  but,  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase  used  by  the  poet  (<*  lriXp, 
It,  5,  395),  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  scene  of  the 
conflict.  Some  sty  met  it  wee  at  the  rate  of  the 
nether  world,  when  the  hero  was  sent  to  drag  the  dog 
of  Hades  to  the  realms  of  day.  [Sehot.  ad  IL,l.  e. — 
Heyne  ad  tt.,  I.  e.—Sekol.  ad  Od,  II,  60S.)  Others 
maintain  that  it  was  m  Pylos,  where  the  god  was  aid- 
ing his  worshippers  sgainst  the  son  of  Jupiter.  (Apot- 
led,  2,  7,  a.—Pausan.,  6,  K.—Pmd.,  Of.,  »,  50.— 
Sehot.  ad  Pind.,l.e.)  Heyne,  Mffller,  and  Buttmann 
ire  in  favour  of  this  sense  of  the  phrase. — The  region 
wer  which  Pluto  presided  is  represented  in  the  Iliad 
■nd  in  the  Theogony  as  being  within  the  earth.  (H., 
\  278.—  /*.,«,  698. — lb.,  20,  01. — lb.,  93,  100  — 
Theog.,  465,  767.)  In  the  Odyssey  it  is  placed  in 
he  dark  region  beyond  the  stream  of  Ocean.  (Od., 
10, 608. — lb.,  II,  I.)  Its  name  is  Erebus,  withwhieh 
he  appellation  Hades  became  afterward  synonymous, 
rhe  poets  everywhere  describe  it  as  dreary,  dark,  and 
theerless.  The  dead,  without  distinction  of  good  or 
ml,  age  or  rank,  wander  there,  conversing  about  their 
brmer  state  on  earth  :  they  are  unhappy,  and  they  feel 
heir  wretched  state  acutely.  They  have  no  strength, 
>r  power  of  mind  or  body.  Some  few,  enemies  of 
ha  gods,  such  ss  Sisyphus,  Thyns,  Tantalus,  are  pun- 
shed  for  their  crimes,  but  not  apart  from  the  rest  of 
be  dead.  Nothing  ean  be  more  gloomy  and  eom- 
brllesa  than  the  whole  aspect  of  the  realm  of  Hades 
is  pictured  by  Homer. —  In  process  of  time,  when 
communication  with  Egypt  and  Asia  had  enlarged  the 
•mere  of  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks,  the  nether  world 
mderwent  a  total  change.  It  was  now  divided  into 
wo  separate  regions :  Tartarus,  which,  in  the  time 
if  Homer  and  Hesiod,  waa  thought  to  lie  far  beneath 
t,  and  to  be  the  prison  of  the  Titans,  became  one  of 
bese  regions,  snd  the  place  of  punishment  for  wick- 
id  men ;  and  Elysium,  whieh  lay  on  the  shore  of 
he  stream  of  Ocean,  the  retreat  of  the  children  and 
elatires  of  the  king  of  the  gods,  was  moved  down 
hither  to  form  the  place  of  reward  for  good  men.  A 
tream  encompassed  the  domains  of  Hades,  over  which 
lie  dead,  on  paying  their  passage-money  (raCXm), 
rere  ferried  by  Charon.  The  three-headed  dog  Cer- 
erus  guarded  the  entrance ;  and  the  three  judges,  Mi- 
os,  yEacus,  snd  Rhsdamanthus,  allotted  his  place  of 
lies  or  of  pain  to  each  of  the  dead  who  waa  brought 
efore  their  tribunal.  This  idea  is  probably  founded 
D  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey  (II,  668)  where  the 
ero  says  he  saw  Minos  judging  in  Erebus  ;  but,  Be- 
arding to  the  earlier  belief,  he  only  judged  there  as 
Won  nunted ;  in  other  words,  he  pursued  the  same 
senpation  aa  on  earth.  According  to  the  6ne  myth 
i  Plato  [Gorgiae,  p.  593),  jEscus  and  Rhadaman- 
itts  sit  at  the  point  in  the  mead  where  the  path  branch- 
i  off  to  the  Islands  of  the  Blesssd  and  to  Tartarus  (com- 
ire  Virg.,  JBm.,  6,  640);  the  former  judging  the 
nd  from  Europe,  the  latter  those  from  Asia.  If  any 
ise  prove>  too  difficult  for  them,  it  ia  reserved  for 
,e  decision  of  Minos. — The  /finer  of  Oblivion  (6  Tr/f 
jthjc  TorafiSe)  was  sdded  to  those  of  Homer's  trans- 
ecanic  region  (Acheron,  Pyriphlegethon,  and  Cocy- 
is),  and  the  dead  were  led  to  drink  of  its  waters  pre- 
ous  to  their  returning  to  animate  other  bodies  on 
irth.  In  the  sixth  book  of  Virgil's  „Encid  will  be 
and  the  richest  and  fullest  description  of  the  new- 
odined  under-world,  and  for  those  who  love  to  trace 
e  progress  and  change  of  ideas,  h  wiH  not  be  sn  no- 
te resting  employment  to  compare  it  with  that  in  the 
irenth  book  of  Homer's  Odyssey. — In  reading  the 
portentous  falsehoods"  (Lobeck,  Aglaoph.,  p.  811) 
'  the  Egyptian  priests  on  this  subject,  one  is  at  a  loas 
bicb  most  to  wonder  at,  their  audacity,  or  the  credu- 


lity of  the  Greek  a.  For  the  former  asserted,  and  the 
latter  believed,  that  Orpheus  and  Homer  had  both 
learned  wisdom  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile ;  and  that 
the  Erebus  of  Greece,  and  all  its  parts,  personages, 
and  usages,  were  but  transcripts  of  the  mode  of  burial 
in  Egypt.  Here  the  corpse  waa,  on  payment  of  a  piece 
of  money,  conveyed  by  a  ferryman  (named  Charon  in 
the  language  of  Egypt)  over  the  Acheroaian  lake,  after 
it  had  received  its  sentence  from  the  judges  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Ocean ua  waa  but  the  Egyptian 
name  for  the  Nile  ;  the  Gates  of  the  Sun  were  merely 
those  of  Heliopolis ;  and  Hermes,  the  conductor  of 
souls,  was  familiar  to  the  Egyptians ;  and  thus  they 
boldly  and  falsely  appropriated  to  themselves  sll  the 
mythic  ideas  of  Greece  ! — ft  is  worthy  of  notice,  with 
what  unanimity  the  early  races  of  men  placed  the 
abode  of  departed  souls  either  beneath  the  earth  or  in 
the  remote  regions  of  the  West.  The  former  notion 
owes  its  origin,  in  all  probability,  to  the  simple  cir- 
cumstance of  the  mortal  remains  of  man  being  depos- 
ited by  moat  nations  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth ;  and 
the  habits  of  thinking  and  speaking  which  thence  arose, 
led  to  the  notion  of  the  soul  also  being  placed  in  a  re- 
gion within  the  earth.  The  calmness  and  stillness  of 
evening  succeeding  the  toils  of  the  day,  the  majesty 
of  the  sun  sinking,  as  it  were,  to  rest  smid  the  glories 
of  the  western  sky,  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
human  mind,  and  lead  as  almost  insensibly  to  picture 
the  West  as  a  region  of  bliss  and  tranquillity.  The 
idea  of  its  being  the  abode  of  the  departed  good  wae 
therefore  an  obvious  one.  Finally,  the  analogy  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  dsy  and  the  setting  of  the  sun  with 
the  close  of  life,  may  have  red  the  Greeks,  or,  it  may 
be,  the  Phoenicians,  to  place  the  dwelling  of  the  dead 
in  general  in  the  dark  land  on  the  western  shore  of 
Ocean. — Hades,  we  are  told  by  Homer,  possessed  a 
helmet  which  rendered  its  wearer  invisible ;  it  was 
forged  for  him  by  Vulcan,  the  later  writers  say,  in  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Titans.  Minerva  wore  it 
when  aiding  Dioinede  against  Mara  (R.,  5,  846). 
When  Perseus  went  on  his  expedition  against  the 
Gorgons,  the  helm  of  invisibility  covered  his  brow. 
(ApoOod  ,1,  6,  3.) — By  artists  the  god  of  the  lower 
world  was  represented  similar  to  his  brothers,  but  be 
was  distinguished  from  them  by  his  gloomy  and  rigid 
mien.  (Keighlletft  Mythology,  p.  89,  feqo.)  Pluto 
had  a  temple  at  Rome  under  the  title  of  Summamu, 
dedicated  to  him  during  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  (  Ovid, 
Fatt ,  6,  781.)  The  cypress,  the  narcissus,  the  adi- 
anthna,  and  the  thighs  of  victims,  were  sacred  to  him ; 
black  animals  were  sacrificed  to  him,  such  aa  black 
oxen  snd  sheep.  (TibuH.,  8,  6,  33.)  His  title  Sun- 
mama  was  given  to  him  as  being  rummus  muraum  ; 
but  Ovid  questions  whether  this  deity  waa  the  same 
as  Pluto.    (#W»,  Rom.  Ant.,  p.  360.) 

Plotos,  son  of  Iasion  or  Issius,  by  Ceres,  the  god- 
dess of  corn,  has  been  confounded  by  many  oi  the 
mythologists  with  Pluto,  though  plsiniy  distinguished 
from  him  as  being  the  god  of  riches.  He  was  Brought 
up  by  the  goddess  of  peace,  and,  on  that  account,  Pax 
waa  represented  at  Athena  as  holding  the  god  Of  wealth 
in  her  hp.  The  ancients  represented  him  aa  blind, 
snd  bestowing  his  favours  indiscriminately  on  the  good 
and  bad.  He  appears  aa  an  actor  in  the  comedy  of 
Aristophanes  called  after  his  name,  and  also  bears  a 
part  in  the  Timon  of  Lucian.  The  Greek  form  HXai 
roc  means  "  wealth."  The  popular  belief  among  tb« 
ancients  assigned  him  a  dwelling-place  in  the  subter 
ranean  regions  of  Spain,  a  country  famed  for  its  pre 
cious  metals.  Phasdrus  relates,  in  one  of  his  fables, 
that  when  Hercules  waa  received  into  heaven,  and  wat 
saluting  the  gods  who  thronged  around  with  their  con 
gratulations,  he  turned  away  his  look  when  Plutui 
drew  nesr,  assigning  aa  a  reason  for  this  to  Jupiter, 
who  inquired  the  eanse  of  his  strange  conduct,  tha* 
he  bated  Platus  because  he  was  the  friend  of  the  bad, 
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Mid,  betides,  corrupted  both  good  sod  bid  with  Mi 
gift*.  The  fable  i»  borrowed,  with  Home  (light  alter- 
lion,  from  the  Greek    (Pkadr ,  fab.,  4,  12.) 

PluvIus,  i  surname  of  Jupiter,  11  god  of  rem.  He 
eras  invoked  by  that  name  among  the  Romim,  when- 
ever the  earth  wii  perched  up  by  continual  heat,  and 
w*e  in  want  of  refuelling  showers.    ( Tibull.,  1,8,36.) 

Purs,  the  plice  of  public  assembly  at  Atbeni,  es- 
pecially during  election!,  so  called  from  the  crowds  ac- 
caatomed  to  aiaemble  therein  (uiro  rot!  ntwvuvuofku). 
The  Pnyx  wae  situate  on  a  low  hill,  eloping  down  to 
the  north,  at  the  weatem  verge  of  the  city,  and  at  » 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  weat  of  the  Acropolis.  It  waa 
a  large  aemicircular  area,  of  which  the  southern  aide, 
or  diameter,  wn  formed  by  a  long  line  of  liaeatone 
rock,  hewn  so  ie  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  verti- 
cal wall,  in  the  centre  of  which,  and  projecting  from 
it,  waa  a  solid  pedestal,  carved  out  of  the  living  rock, 
ascended  by  steps,  tnd  based  upon  seals  of  the  same 
material.  Thia  waa  the  celebrated  Bema,  fiom  which 
the  oratora  addressed  the  people.  The  lowest  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  semicircular  carve  was  supported 
by  a  terrace  wall  of  polygonal  blocks.  (  Wordnoortk'i 
Greece,  p.  160.— Arulopk.,  Acktm.,  20. — Jul.  Poll., 
MO.) 

PodaliiIos,  son  of  JSsculspius  and  Epione,  and  a 
celebrated  physician  of  antiquity.  Xenophon  calls 
him  and  bis  brother  Mscbaon  pupils  of  Chiron  the 
centaur  {Cynegit.,  I,  14),  an  assertion  which  Aris- 
tidos  takes  the  unnecessary  trouble  of  refuting.  {Oral. 
m  Aiclepiad.,  vol.  I,  p.  76,  td.  Cut.)  The  two 
brothers  were  also  distinguished  for  eloquence,  and  for 
their  acquaintance  with  the  military  art.  {Xen.,  I  cl 
According  to  Quintoe  Cslsber,  Mschson  wss  the  eider, 
and  also  instructed  Podslirius.  (Partlipom.,  horn., 
8,  60.)  They  were  both  present  si  the  r :ege  of  Troy, 
and  made  themselves  so  conspicuous  by  'Jie'i  vslour, 
that  Homer  ranks  them  among  the  6 -si  of  the  Gre- 
cian heroes.  Their  skill  in  the  heidirg  art  wea  also 
highly  serviceable  to  the  wounded,  and  they  were  at 
tut  excused  from  the  fight,  tai  from  all  the  fatigues 
>f  war,  in  order  to  have  n\ore  time  to  attend  to  those 
»ho  were  injured.  On  bia  return  from  Troy,  Pode- 
Irius  wss  driven  b».  a  tempest  to  the  cosst  of  Caria, 
■here  he  either  soukd  in,  or  founded,  the  city  of  Syr- 
na,  called  by  rome  Syrue.  (Pauitn  ,  3.  26. — Sieie- 
4i,  ad  loc.)  The  more  common  sccount  is  in  favour 
»f  his  b'.vwg  founded  the  place,  and  be  ia  said  to  have 
.ailed  it  after  Syma,  the  daughter  of  Ds  marts*,  king 
>f  the  country.  He  had  cured  her,  it  seems,  of  the 
»facls  of  s  fsll  from  the  roof  of  a  mansion,  by  bleeding 
tier  in  both  arms  at  the  moment  when  her  life  waa 
despaired  of ;  and  he  received  her  m  marriage,  to- 
gether with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Carian  Chersonese. 
(Stepk.  Byz  ,  t.  v.  Xvpva.)  This  story  furnishes  the 
first  instance  of  a  phyaician'a  having  practised  bleed- 
ing, at  least  among  the  Greeks.  (Sprengei,  Hill,  de 
U  Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  131.)  Another  account  makes 
Podslirius  to  have  been  asaaaainated  on  the  coaat  of 
Ausonis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Dauniens,  in  Italy,  and 
to  have  been  worshipped  after  death  under  the  name 
of  voeuv  oxeonfr,  "  healer  of  duetiei."  (Lyeopkr., 
1046,  teqq.)  Strabo,  moreover,  aaya,  that  the  tomb 
of  Podslirius  wss  to  be  seen  al  the  distance  of  100 
stadia  from  the  see,  in  the  country  of  the  Dsunisna. 
(Strab.,  436.) 

Poimicks,  I.  the  first  nime  of  Pritm.  When  Troy 
wii  tiken  by  Hercules,  he  wss  redeemed  from  slavery 
by  bis  sister  Hesione,  snd  thence  received  the  name 
of  Prism.  (Wot  Priamua.)— II.  The  son  of  Iphicloe, 
of  Thessaly,  and  brother  of  Protesilaua.  He  went 
with  twenty  ahipa  to  the  Trojan  war,  and,  after  bia 
brother'*  death,  commsnded  both  divisions,  smounting 
to  forty  vessels.  (Horn..  17.  2,  698,  leqq.—Euitttk., 
td  loe.—Muneker,  td  Hygin,  fai  ,  M7.) 

Pooaasc,  one  of  the  Harpies,  mother  of  two  of  the 
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horses  of  Achilles  by  the  wind  Zepbyras.  (Ham.,  £ 
16,  160.— Consult  Heyne,  Bum.,  mi  lee.)  Tm 
name  implies  swiftness  of  feet  (from  aasr,  "a /est,* 
snd  ip/dc,  "tiei/t.") 

Pais,  the  father  of  Pbilocteles.  The  am  it  beats 
called  "  Pamlit  proLuT  by  Ovid.  (Jfefc,  13, 45.) 

PctclLB,  s  celebrated  portico  at  Athena,  which  re- 
reived  iu  name  from  the  paintings  with  which  it  wta 
adorned  (wourtAn  oroo,  from  nouiiof,  "dnernjit{'\ 
ito  more  ancient  name  ia  aaid  to  have  been  Peisuuc- 
»:oa.  (Dug.  Ltert.,  Vit.  Zen.— Pin.,  Fit.  Cm.) 
The  pictures  were  by  Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Pu> 
pbilus,  and  represented  the  battle  between  Thesna 
and  the  Amazons,  toe  contest  st  Marathon,  tnd  other 
schievements  of  lbs  Athenians.  (Peases.,  1,  15.— 
Dug.  Ltert.,  I.  e.— Pin..  36,  8  —JElim,  Hut.  ia, 
7,  28.)  Here  were  suspended  also  the  shields  of  ua 
Scioneana  of  Thrace,  and  those  of  the  Ucedeisouan 
Isken  in  the  island  of  Sphaeteria.  (Ptvtan.,  1,  IS.) 
It  waa  iu  thia  portico  that  Zeno  first  opened  his  school, 
which  waa  hence  denominated  the  "  Stoic."  (The 
*'  school  of  Ike  porch,"  from  otoci  )  No  less  than  L5M 
citixena  of  Athena  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  thirty  tyrants  in  the  Paxils.  (Diog.  Ltert,  Lc 
— Itocr.,  Areop. — JBtcki*.,  de  Fall.  Leg.)  Colons! 
Leake  supposes  that  some  walla,  which  ate  still  to  be 
seen  st  the  church  of  Ptntgkia  Ftntrmeni,  sn  lie 
remains  of  this  celebrated  portico.  (Tepogrnpaj « 
Alketu,  p.  1 18. — Cramer'*  Ate.  Greece,  voL  £  p. 
318.) 

Pojni,  •  name  common  to  both  the  Phoenicians  tal 
Carthaginian.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  truck 
Phoenicia,  page  1040.  col.  2,  near  the  end.) 

Poooh,  a  uame  given  to  the  harbour  of  Transa 
from  its  shape,  being  formed  by  a  curved  strip  of  hsi 
which  resembled  ■  beard  (mjyuv) :  hence  arose  at 
proverbial  joke,  wXevoeiac  tie  Tpou^va.  which  «u  at- 
dressed  to  those  whose  chins  were  but  ecanlilj  pro- 
vided. (Adag.  Grave.  Zcnoi.)  This  port  »u  (or 
merly  so  cspscious  aa  to  contain  a  large  fleet.  We 
are  told  by  Herodotus  that  the  Greek  ships  wen  order- 
ed to  aaaemble  there  prior  to  the  battle  of  Stlins 
(T4S. — Smb.,  273).  At  present  it  is  shallow, «V 
atructed  by  sand,  and  accessible  only  to  small  book. 
(Dodvxll,  vol.  2,  p.  268  —  CktmdUr,  vol.  2,  p.  263- 
Cratur'i  Arte  Greet*,  vol.  3,  p.  266.) 

Pola,  a  town  of  Iatria,  on  the  western  cout,  am 
the  southern  extremity,  or  Promontorium  Polaticoei 
It  still  preserves  its  nsme  unchanged.  Tradition  te- 
noned it  to  hsve  been  founded  by  the  Colcbisns,  wbss 
■<£etes  bad  sent  in  pursuit  of  the  Argonauts.  It  be 
came  afterward  a  Roman  colony,  and  took  the  mm 
of  Pietss  Julia.  (Pliny,  3,  \9.-MeU,  2,  4.-Chv 
mer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  136.) 
PoLituecxoe.  Kiel  Arcbon. 
PolCuon,  I.  an  Athenian  of  good  family,  who  ■ 
hia  youth  wss  addicted  to  infamooa  pleasures.  Tbs 
manner  in  which  he  waa  reclaimed  from  bis  licentic* 
course  of  life,  snd  brought  under  the  discipline  of  phi- 
losophy, affords  a  memorable  example  of  the  power  el 
eloquence  when  it  ia  employed  in  the  cause  of  virtoa 
Aa  be  waa  one  morning,  about  the.  rising  of  the  ton, 
returning  home  from  the  revels  of  the  night,  clsd  ra  t 
loose  robe,  crowned  with  a  garland,  strongly  perfumed 
and  intoxicated  with  wine,  he  passed  by  the  school  of 
Xcnoc rates,  and  aaw  him  surrounded  by  his  disciple* 
Unable  to  resist  so  fortunate  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
his  sportive  humour,  he  rushed,  without  ceremony,  into 
the  school,  and  took  bia  place  among  the  philosopher! 
The  whole  assembly  waa  astonished  at  thia  rode  and 
indecent  intrusion,  and  all  but  Xenoc rates  discovered 
signs  of  resentment.  The  philosopher,  however,  pre- 
served the  perfect  command  of  bia  countenance;  and, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  turned  his  discourse  from 
the  subject  on  which  he  was  lecturing  to  the  topics  of 
temperance  and  modesty,  which  he  recommeoded  w:tt 
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to  much  strength  of  argument  tad  energy  of  \an- 
ruage,  that  Polcmon  was  constrained  to  yield  to  the 
otee  of  conviction.  Instead  of  turning  Xenocrates 
ind  his  doctrine  to  ridicule,  he  becsme  sensible  of 
he  folly  of  his  former  conduct,  was  heartily  ashamed 
>f  the  contemptible  figure  which  he  made  in  so  re- 
sectable an  assembly,  took  his  garland  from  hie  head, 
oncealed  his  naked  arm  under  his  cloak,  assumed  a 
edate  and  thoughtful  aspect,  and,  in  short,  resolved 
rom  that  hour  to  relinquish  his  licentious  pleasures, 
nd  to  devote  himself  to  tho  pursuit  of  wisdom.  Thus 
vaa  this  young  man,  by  the  powerful  energy  of  truth 
rid  eloquence,  converted  from  an  infamous  liber- 
ate to  a  respectable  philosopher.  In  such  a  sudden 
faange  of  character,  it  is  difficult  to  avoid  passing 
rom  one  extreme  to  another.  Polemon,  after  his  ref- 
nnstion,  in  order  to  brace  up  hia  mind  to  the  tone  of 
igid  virtue,  constantly  practised  the  severest  austerity 
nd  most  hardy  fortitude.  From  the  thirtieth  year  of 
iia  age  to  bis  death  he  drank  nothing  but  water. 
Vben  he  suffered  violent  pain,  he  showed  no  exter- 
lal  sign  of  anguish.  In  order  to  preserve  his  mind 
mdisturbed  by  passion,  he  habituated  himself  to  speak 
n  a  uniform  tone  of  voice,  without  elevation  or  de- 
iresaion.  The  austerity  of  his  manners,  however, 
ras  tempered  with  urbsnity  and  generosity.  He  was 
ond  of  solitude,  and  passed  much  of  his  time  in  s 
garden  nesr  his  school.  He  died  at  an  advanced 
Lge,  of  consumption.  Of  the  tenets  of  Polemon  lit- 
is is  said  by  the  ancienta,  because  be  strictly  sdhered 

0  the  doctrine  of  Plsto.  The  direction  of  the  Acad- 
my  devolved  upon  him  after  the  death  of  Xenocrates. 
ie  is  said  to  have  taught  tint  the  world  is  God ;  but 
bis  was,  doubtless,  according  to  the  Platonic  system, 
vhich  made  the  soul  of  the  world  an  inferior  divinity. 
Dieg.  hurt.,  4, 16  —  Suid.,  *.  t.—Val.  Max,  6,  9. 
— Cic,  it  Fin.,  4,  6. — Athenmu.  8,  p.  44.  —  Stob., 
Iclog.  Pay*.,  1,  3.  — Enfield'*  Hitt.  of'Philos.,  vol. 
.,  p.  347.  stq.) — II.  A  son  of  Zeno  of  Apamea,  made 
ung  of  Pontos  by  Antony,  after  the  latter  bad  de- 
xwed  Darius,  son  of  Pbarnaces.  {Appiun,  Bell.  Civ., 
i,  76.)  This  person,  who  hsd  the  art  to  ingratiate 
limself  alike  with  Antony,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa, 
vas  made  king  of  that  eastern  part  of  Pontus,  named 
?olemoniacos  after  him.  He  was  killed  in  an  expe- 
lition  against  some  barbarians  of  Sindicc,  near  the 
*alus  Msotis ;  but  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  waa  reign- 
ng  in  hia  stead  at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  his  Ge- 
igraphy.  (Slrab.,  656.  578  —  Dio  Cast.,  53,  25  — 
Id.,  54,  24.) — III.  Son  and  successor  of  the  pre- 
:eding,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  Caligula,  and 
tad  hts  dominions  afterward  enlarged  by  Claudius 
vith  a  portion  of  Cilicis.  Nero  eventually  converted 
Pontus  into  a  Roman  province.  (Suet.,  Vit.  Iter.,  18. 
—Crutius,  ad  Joe  )— IV.  Antonios,  a  celebrated  soph- 
st  and  public  speaker,  in  the  second  century  of  our 
sra.  He  was  a  native  of  Laodieea  on  the  Lycus,  and 
if  a  consular  family,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  Pius.  Polemon  spent 
he  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Smyrna,  where  he  opened 

1  school  of  rhetoric,  and  was  sent  on  several  occasions 
is  ambassador  to  Hadrian.  He  accumulated  a  largo 
fortune  by  bis  oratorical  talents,  but  made  many  ene- 
mies by  his  excessive  hsughliness.  He  became  a 
great  sufferer  by  the  gout,  and  at  the  age  of  fifty-six 
psara,  having  become  disgusted  with  life  on  account 
of  the  tortures  to  which  his  complsint  subjected  him, 
be  returned  to  his  native  city,  entered  tho  tomb  of  his 
family,  which  he  caused  to  be  closed  upon  him,  and 
there  ended  his  existence.  We  have  remaining  of  hia 
works  only  two  declamations  or  oratorical  exercises, 
entitled  "  Funeral  Discourses"  ('Eirtntytoc  Xoyoi). 
They  are  discourses  feigned  to  have  been  delivered 
in  honour  of  those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  by  their  own 
fathers.  The  Emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  a  letter  to 
Pronto,  describes  him  as  a  writer  of  ability,  but  less 


pleasing  than  instructive.'  (Front ,  ReUg.,  p.  SO,  ed. 
Niebuhr.)  T]he  little  that  we  possess  of  the  writings 
of  Polemon  neither  authorizes  us  to  adhere  to  ibis 
opinion  nor  to  contradict  it.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  two  declamations  which  have  reached  us  are  writ- 
ten in  a  vigorous  style,  but  are  devoid  of  elegance.  It 
was  principally,  too,  for  his  strength  and  vehemence 
that  the  ancienta  held  Polemon  in  esteem,  and  called 
him  "the  Trumpet  of  Olympue"  (£dAn-<yf  'OXvftma- 
mf).  St.  Gregory  Nexianzen  studied  and  imitated 
him.  The  best  edition  of  the  two  declamations  of 
Polemon  is  that  of  Orellius,  Lip:,  1819,  8vo.  (Schell, 
Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  226,  seq.)  —  V.  Surnamed 
Periegetes,  lived  during  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Epiphs- 
nes,  about  200  B.C.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Stoic 
Panetius.  and  wrote  a  "  History  of  Greece"  (Aoyof 
EAX^vwof)  in  eleven  books,  wherein  he  carefully  ob- 
served chronology.  This  work  is  lost.  Athenssus 
cites  many  other  productions  of  Polemon,  "  On  the 
Acropolis  of  Athene,"  "  On  the  Paintings  to  ie  seen 
at  Sieyon"  (Plutarch  haa  borrowed  from  the  ratter  an 
anecdote,  which  he  gives  in  his  Life  of  Aratua),  "  On 
Inscriptions,"  Ac.  Polemon  appears  also  as  a  geo- 
graphical writer.  He  composed  a  "Description  of 
the  Earth"  (Kooyua?  llept^yvatc),  whence  he  obtained 
the  surname  of  Periegetes  (Xlepcnynr^c).  He  wrote 
also  a  "  Description  of  Ilium"  (ilepiqyneit  'lXiov), 
and,  under  the  title  of  Krioetf,  a  work  on  the  origin 
of  the  cities  of  Phocis,  Pontus,  &c.  All  these  are 
lost.  Strabo  and  toe  scholiasts  cite  another  work  of 
Polemon's,  written  against  Eratosthenes,  in  which  the 
latter  waa  accused  of  never  having  aeen  Athens. 
(SchSIl,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  8.  p  223  —  Id.  ib.,  vol. 
3,  p.  390.  —  Id.  ib.,  vol.  4,  p.  53.)  — VI.  A  writer  on 
Physiognomy,  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  the  pupil  of 
Xenocrates  mentioned  above  (No.  I.).  He  composed 
a  "  Manual  of  Physiognomy,"  entitled  ivoioyvujiiKov, 
or  Qvetoyvu/uKuv  'Eygetofdfov.  It  was  published 
by  Peruscus  at  the  end  of  his  Julian,  Rom,,  1545, 
4to,  and  is  also  contained  in  the  collection  of  Franz, 
"  Scriptores  Physiognomic  Veteres,"  Altenb.,  1780, 
8vo. 

Polzmonidh,  a  city  of  Aaia  Minor,  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  situate,  according  to  Pliny  (6, 4),  one  hundred 
and  twenty  miles  from  Amisus.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Polemon,  the  son  of  Zeno,  its  founder.  This 
place  is  not  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and  therefore  was 
probably  founded  after  his  time  ;  but  it  is  noticed  by 
Ptolemy  ;  and  in  the  Table  Itinerary  it  is  marked  as  a 
place  of  consequence.  Mannert  is  inclined  to  think 
that  Polemonium  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
place  called  Side.  '  The  modem  name  is  said  to  be 
Vatisa  or  Fatso,  which  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  for- 
tress of  Phatisane,  that  once  stood  about  ten  stadia  to 
the  west  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Eux.,  p.  17. — Per- 
ipl.  Anon.,  p.  4. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p. 
439.) 

PolTas  (IloXiat),  a  surname  of  Minerva,  as  the  pro- 
tectress of  cities.  This  name  waa  particularly  applied 
to  her  in  Athena,  and  indicated  the  original  Minerva, 
of  Athens,  the  Minerva  who  had  contested  the  soil  of 
Attica  with  Neptune,  and  had  triumphed  in  the  con- 
test. She  win,  therefore,  the  original  protectress  of 
the  Acropolis  and  the  city ;  to  her  the  embroidered 
Peplus  at  the'  festival  of  the  Panathenaa  was  dedica- 
ted ;  it  waa  to  her  temple  that  Orestes  came  aa  a  sup- 
pliant from  Delphi,  when  he  Bed  from  the  Eumenidea, 
before  her  ststue  burned  the  golden  lamp,  both  night 
end  day,  wbich  was  fed  with  oil  only  once  a  year ;  the 
saored  serpent,  the  guardian  of  the  Acropolis,  dwelt 
here ;  here  wss  the  silver-footed  thipne,  on  whicb- 
Xerxes  sat  when  he  viewed  the  battle  of  Salamis; 
and  here,  too,  was  the  sword  of  Msrdonius,  the  Per- 
sian general  at  Platna. — The  temple  of  Minerva  Poliaa 
waa  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Erechtheum,  the  two 
forming  an  ontire  building,  of  which  tho  eastern  divis- 
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ran  «ra>  conucrtted  to  the  worship  of  the  goddess ; 
sad  the  western,  including  the  northern  end  southern 
porticoes,  wee  sacred  to  the  deified  daughter  of  Ce- 
cropa,  the  nymph  Pandrcau*.  On  the  aame  site  had 
previously  stood  the  temple  of  Ereebtbeae ;  and  from 
thia  circumstance,  aa  well  aa  from  the  net  that  hie 
altar  atill  remained,  the  entire  building  retained  the 
name  of  the  Erechtheum.  Within  the  sacred  encle- 
•ore  were  preserved  the  holiest  objects  of  Athenian 
veneration,  among  which  the  most  precious  were  the 
«#Kve  of  Minerva  and  the  fountain  of  Neptune,  both 
of  which  sprang  op  at  the  bidding  of  those  divinities, 
whan  there  was  contention  among  the  gods  concerning 
the  guardianship  of  Athens.  Here,  too,  was  the  old- 
est and  most  deeply-venerated  of  the  statues  of  the 
Athenian  goddess  ;  a  figure  carved  in  oliuvwood,  but 
of  which  the  legend  affirmed  that  it  had  fallen  from 
heaven.  ( Worineortk'i  Greece,  p.  144  —  Siutrt't 
Antiquities  of  Atktni,  p.  87,  Land.,  18X7,  ISmo.) 
Mailer  has  written  an  interesting  work  on  the  Temple 
and  Worship  of  Minerva  Polias,  under  the  following 
title:  "Miner**  Poliadu  Sacra  et  JSdtm  ia  arcs 
Athtnarum  illuttravit  C.  O.  Midler,-  Gdttmg.,  1830, 
4to. 

PoLtoaciTts  (noX<o0«nT9f)t  "<**  tttieger  of  cit- 
iu''  a  surname  given  to  Demetrius,  son  of  Antigonus. 
[Vid.  Demetrius  I.) 

PorfTas,  I.  s  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  killed  by 
Pyrrhus  in  his  father's  presence.  (Virg.,  Mn.,  2, 
6*6.)— II.  His  son,  who  bore  the  same  name,  fol- 
lowed iEneas  into  Italy,  and  waa  one  of  the  friends  of 
young  Aacanina.   (Vtrg.,  6,  664.) 

Polla  Abosntaim,  the  wife  of  the  poet  Lucan. 
(Vid.  Lucaans.) 

PoiLtirrU,  a  town  of  Liguria,  southeast  of  Alba 
Pompeia.  It  waa  a  municipium,  and  ia  chiefly  cal- 
ibrated for  its  wool.  (Ptot.,  8,  48.  —  Cobrm  ,  7,  2. 
—tja.  Ilal.,  8,  599.)  A  battle  was  fought  in  its  vi- 
tinity  between  Stilico  and  the  Goths,  the  success  of 
which  appears  to  bare  been  very  doubtful.  (Ore*., 
7,  87.)  But  Claudian  speaks  of  it  as  the  greatest  tri- 
•mph  of  his  hero.  (De  Bell.  Get.,  60S.)  The  mod- 
•M  village  of  PoUma  stands  near  the  aits  of  the  an- 
taint  city.    (Cramer' t  Anc.  luhf,  vol.  1,  p.  28.) 

PoLtio,  I.  C.  Aainioa,  a  Roman  consul  in  the  time 
of  Augustas,  who,  though  of  humble  birth,  was  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  and  most  distinguished 
patrons  of  literature  during  the  age  in  which  he  lived; 
and  when  we  consider  the  brilliant  part  which  he  acted 
as  a  military  commander,  politician,  and  man  of  let- 
ters, it  ia  singular  we  have  so  few  remains  of  his  wri- 
tings, and  such  brief  records  of  -Ms  actions.  Pollio 
was  born  in  ths  676th  year  of  the  city,  aad  he  had, 
consequently,  reached  the  age  of  thirty  before  the  liber- 
ties of  his  country  were  subverted.  During  the  timee 
of  the  republic,  he  so  well  performed  the  parts  of  a  cit- 
isen  and  patriot,  that  in  one  of  Cicero's  letters  be  is 
classed  with  Cato  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  virtue. 
But  in  pursuing  this  line  of  conduct  he  offended  some 
of  the  partisans  of  Pompey,  and  was  forced,  aa  he  af- 
terward alleged,  to  espouse  the  part  of  Cajaar,  in 
order  to  shield  himself  from  their  resentment.  (Ctc, 
Ep.  ad  Fam.,  10,  31.)  He  became  a  favourite  officer 
of  Julius  Casar.  whom  he  served  with  inviolable  fidel- 
ity, and  ever  entertained  for  him  the  most  devoted  at- 
tachment. A  short  while  before  the  dictator's  death, 
he  was  sent  to  Spain  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army,  to  crush  the  party  which  Sextus  Pompey  had 
recently  formed  in  that  province  ;  but  he  waa  not  very 
successful  in  bis  prosecution  of  this  warfare.  (Dio 
Cent.,  45  )  After  the  assassination  of  Caesar,  he  of- 
fered his  army  and  aervtcea  to  the  aenate  ;  and,  in  his 
letters  to  Cicero,  made  the  strongest  professions  of  love 
of  liberty  and  zeal  for  the  commonwealth,  declaring 
that  be  would  neither  desert  nor  survive  the  republic. 
(de.,  Ep.  ad  Fam,,  10,  33  )  The  hypocrisy  of  these 
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protestations  waa  evinced  almost  as  soon  u  thtlsttea 
ia  which  they  were  contained  had  reached  the  cxpiul; 
for  hia  old  fellow-soldier,  Antony,  having  retreated  into 
Gaul  after  bis  defeat  at  Modem,  Pollio  joined  hia 
from  Spain  with  all  the  troops  be  commanded.  He 
farther  contrived  to  disunite  the  fickle  Plancu  from 
bis  colleague  Decimus  Brutus,  and  ta  bring  him  over, 
with  his  army,  to  the  enemiea  of  the  republic  Bj 
these  measures  he  contributed  more,  perhaps,  tan 
any  other  of  his  contemporaries,  to  extinguish  all  bopet 
of  tbs  restoration  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  tares 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  in- 
uravirate.    Having  thus  been  chiefly  instrnmeoul  a 
ruining  the  cause  of  liberty,  that  proud  spirit  of  freeaea 
or  ferocia,  as  Tacitus  calls  it,  which  he  afterward  » 
earned,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Atrium  liirutu, 
which  stood  an  the  Aventine  Hill,  must  hare  beta 
looked  on  as  a  farce  by  his  fellow-citizens,  and  has  boat 
considered  by  posterity  as  little  better  than  impoetun, 
Pollio  was  present  at  the  formation  of  the  triumiinle 
which  took  place  in  a  small  island  of  the  Reno,  i 
atresia  that  passes  near  Bologna.    Amid  other  tacn- 
ficss  of  friends  and  relatives  then  made  by  the  headi 
of  political  parties,  Pollio  gave  up  hia  own  father -is- 
law  to  the  resentment  of  his  new  associates.  He  a 
said,  however,  to  have  repressed  by  his  authority  ana; 
disorders  of  the  times,  snd  to  have  mitigated,  so  hi 
as  was  in  hia  power,  the  cruelty  of  the  triumvirs.  Ii 
the  year  713,  which  was  that  of  hia  first  consulship,  i 
quarrel  having  arisen  between  Augustus  aad  Lucia 
Aotonius,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir,  concerning  1st 
settlement  of  the  veterans  in  the  lands  allotted  toes, 
Pollio  occupied  the  north  of  Italy  for  the  Antenna 
party.    Hie  spirit  and  valour  bad  acquired  him  toco 
reputation  among  the  soldiery,  that,  while  hia  fries! 
Munatiua  Plancus,  though  of  higher  birth  and  rank, 
was  deserted  by  his  troops,  Pollio  was  enabled  to 
make  head  against  Agrippa  aad  Augustus  with  net 
less  than  aeven  legions,  and  to  retain  the  whole  of  the 
Venetian  territory  in  the  interests  of  Antony.  In  or- 
der to  subsist  bis  forces,  be  laid  heavy  contribution 
on  the  towns,  and  exacted  them  with  the  utmost  n> 
our.    The  Paduana,  in  particular,  who  bad  ben  at 
ways  attached  to  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  repubhc, 
smarted  severely  under  his  displeasure  and  avarite. 
He  stripped  their  city  of  everything  valuable,  wbetbs 
public  or  private,  and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  tat 
alave  who  should  discover  the  concealment  of  bit 
master.    The  contest  between  Lucius  Antonins  and 
Augustus  was  followed  by  the  treaty  of  Bruodision, 
by  which  a  new  division  of  the  empire  was  made  among 
the  triumvirs ;  and,  according  to  this  distribution,  tat 
province  of  Dalmatia  waa  included  in  the  department 
of  the  empire  allotted  to  Marc  Antony.   This  ragged 
country,  not  yet  completely  subdued  by  the  Roman, 
bad  been  constantly  in  the  view  of  Pollio  while  it 
commanded  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Italy.   A  mas- 
sacre committed  by  the  natives  on  a  Roman  colon} 
formed  a  pretext  for  its  invasion.    With  the  consent 
of  Antony,  if  not  by  his  express  orders,  Pollio  led  the 
army,  which  he  had  now  commanded  for  five  vein 
to  quell  the  insurrection.    He  quickly  dispersed  the 
tumultusry  bodies  of  natives  which  hsd  assembled 
to  oppose  bim ;  took  their  capital,  Salona  (now  Spt- 
latro),  and  returned  triumphant  to  Rome.   This  tri- 
umph closed  his  military  and  political  career.  The 
cause  of  Antony,  which  Pollio  had  supported  both  bj 
hia  able  conduct  and  the  reputation  of  his  name,  had 
now  sunk  so  low  in  Italy,  that  it  could  no  longer  be 
maintained  against  bts  rival  with  any  regard  to  safety, 
interest,  or  character.    He  declined  however,  to  fol- 
low Augustus  to  the  battle  of  Aelimn ;  and  to  the  so- 
licitations which  were  used  with  the  view  of  injuring 
him  actually  to  espouse  his  interests,  Pollio  is  said  ts 
have  replied,  "Mea  in  An  ionium  maiora  merita  aunt, 
illius  in  me  bencficia  notion;  itaque  discrimine res- 
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ere  ate  subtrabara,  et  era  prada  vrttoris  "  VeH.  Pt- 
lert.,  3,86.)  From  this  period  till  bis  death!  .vhich  hap- 
pened at  hi*  Tusculaa  villa  in  766  H.C.,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  eighty)  Pollio  withdrew  almost  entire- 
ly from  public  affairs.  He  was  aacorally  of  •  bold,  aesu- 
ming,  and  overbearing  temper ;  he  affected  a  stem  predi- 
lection for  the  forms  and  manner*  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lic ;  and,  having  amassed  ea  enormous  fortune  during 
the  proscriptions,  he  never  sought  lo  ingratiate  himself 
with  Augustus.  Accordingly,  though  he  wae  respect- 
ed and  esteemed,  he  was  not  beloved  by  the  emperor. 
During  the  contest  with  Lucius  A?) teniae,  several  sting- 
ing epigrams  were  directed  against ,  him  by  Augustus. 
Pollio  wae  well  able  to  retort,  but  he  did  not  choose, 
as  be  himself  expressed  it,  "  in  eunk  seribere  qui  potest 
prosenbere."  (Macrob.,  Stum.,  *,4.)  His  neutral- 
ity during  the  war  with  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  though 
permitted  by  Augustus,  would  little  tend  to  conciliate 
hie  favour ;  and  that  prince  saw  around  turn  so  many 
able  minister*  who  had  Baifbrmly  supported  his  inter- 
eat*,  that  he  bad  no  occasion  to  require  the  seststasce 
or  counsel  of  Pollio.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of 
occasionally  pleading  in  the  Foruib,  Pollio  devoted  all 
hia  time  to  literary  composition  and  the  protection  of 
literary  men.  No  Roman  of  that  period  waa  more  ca- 
pable of  enjoying  retirement  with  dignity,  or  relishing  it 
With  taste.  Ho  possessed  everything  which  could  rea- 
der his  re  treat  delightful  :  an  excellent  education,  distin- 
guished talents,  a  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  a  splen- 
d  id  fortune.  To  all  the  strength  and  solidity  of  under- 
standing requisite  to  give  him  weight  in  the  serious  or 
important  sflairs  of  life,  he  united  the  moat  lively  and 
agreeable  vein  of  wit  and  pleasantry.  Hia  genius  and 
acquirements  enabled  him  likewise  to  shine  in  the 
noblest  branches  of  polite  literature :  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  history,  in  which  laat  department  Seneca 
prefera  hia  style  to  that  of  Livy.  He  had,  no  doubt, 
effectually  improved  the  opportunities  which  the  times 
afforded,  of  enriching  himself  at  the  cost  of  others ; 
and  no  one  had  profited  more  by  the  forfeited  estates 
during  the  period  of  the  proscriptions ;  but  it  should 
not  be  forgotten,  that  whatever  fortune  be  amassed 
was  converted  to  the  most  laudable  purposes :  the 
formation  of  a  public  library,  the  collection  of  the  most 
eminent  productions  »f  art,  and  the  encouragement  of 
learning  and  literary  men.  Pliny,  in  hia  Natural  His- 
tory, informs  us,  that  Pollio  waa  the'  firat  person  who 
erected  a  public  library  at  Koine.  It  wm  placed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Atrium  LOerUUi*,  which  he  had  con- 
structed on  the  Aventine  Hill ;  and  the  expense  of  the 
establishment  waa  defrayed  from  the  spoils  of  conquer- 
ed enemies  (7,  30  ;•  36,  2).  From,  the  same  author 
we  have  an  account  of  bis  fine  collection  of  statues 
Sy  Praxiteles  and  other  masters  (34,  6),  which  he 
waa  extremely  desirous  should  be  publicly  seen  and 
:ommeoded.  Among  the  labours  of  Praxiteles  are 
mentioned  a  Silenue,  an  A  polio,  a  Neptune,  and  a  Ve- 
ins. The  specimens  of  the  works  of  other  artists  ex- 
libited  the  Centaurs  carrying  off  the  Nymphs,  by  Ar- 
sbesilas ;  Jupiter,  sumamed  Hospitalis,  by  Pamphilua, 
i  scholar  of  Praxiteles  ;  a  sitting  Vesta ;  and,  finally, 
Zethus,  Amphion,  and  Dirce,  fastened  by  a  cord  to  the 
>oli,  all  formed  out  of  one  stone,  and  brought  from 
Rhodes  by  the  direction  of  Pollio.  Still  more  useful 
ind  praiseworthy  was  the  patronage  which  be  extended 
o  men  of  genius.  In  youth,  his  character  and  con- 
rersational  talents  had  rendered  him  a  favourite  with 
he  master-spirits  of  Rome :  Cesser,  Calvue,  and  Cs- 
tdlus,  who  shone  in  his  earlier  yean ;  and  in  more  ad- 
ranced  life,  be  in  turn  favoured  and  protected  Virgil 
ind  Horace,  whose  eulogies  are  atill  the  basis  of  his 
ame.  Pollio  commanded  in  the  district  where  the 
arm  of  Virgil  lay  ;  and  at  the  division  of  lands  among 
be  aoldiery,  was  of  service  to  him  in  procuring  the 
eatoration  of  his  property.  That  distinguished  poet 
iompoaed  his  eclogues,  it  is  said,  by  the  advice  of 
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PoHie ;  and  in  the  fourth  of  the  number  he  ha*  Beau- 
tifully testified  hia  gratitude  for  the  friendship  and  pro- 
tection which  had  been  extended  to  him.  The  odea 
of  Horace  abow  the  familiarity  wtieh  subsisted  be- 
tween the  poet  and  his  patron ;  the  farmer  ventures  to 
give  the  latter  advice  concerning  the  history  of  the 
civil  wars,  on  which  he  was  then-  engaged;  end  to 
warn  him  of  the  danger  to  which  he  might  be  exposed 
by  treating  such  a  subject.  Timagenes,  the  rhetori- 
cian and  historian,  spent  hia  oM  age  in  the  house  of 
PofHo ;  though  he  bed  incurred  the  displeasure  of  Au- 
gustus by  some  bitter  raillery  end  (rBrctsrriB  directed, ' 
against  the  imperial  family.  But,  while  Pollio  pro- 
tected learned  men,  he  seems  to  have  been  a"  severe, 
and,  according  to  seme,  a  capricious  critic,  on  the  wri- 
tings both  of  bis  own  contemporaries  and  of  author* 
who  had  immediately  preceded  him.  He  was  envious 
of  the  reputation  of  Cicero,  and  expressed  himself  with 
severity  on  the  blemishes  of  his  style  ( Seneca,  Sua*., 
6. — Qvint.,  JnM.  Oral.,  VI,  I) :  he  catted  in  question 
the  accuracy  of  the  facts  related  in  Cesar's  Commen- 
taries {Sutton.,  it  Ilhut.  Grammar.)  ;  and  he  discov- 
ered provincial  expressions  in  the  noble  history  of 
Livy.  (Quml.,  Intl.  Or**.,  1,  S.)  His  jealous  love 
of  praise  and  spirit  of  competition  led  htm  to  intro- 
duce one  custom  which  probably  proved  injurious  to 
poetry  :  the'  fashion  of  an  author  reading  bra  produc- 
tions at  private  meetings  of  the  most  learned  and  re- 
fined of  his  contemporaries.  These  recitations,  as 
they  were  called;  led  to  the  desire  of  writing  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  and  were  leas  calculated  to  improve  the 
purity  of  taste  than  to'  engender  ostentatious  display. 
(Dtmlop'e  Romtn  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  46,  teqq.)- 
II.  Vedius.    (We!.  Paueilypua.) 

Pollux,  I.  (in  Greek  HoXvieiuft)  a  eon  of  Jupiter 
by  Leda,  the  wife  of  Tyaearue.  He  was  brother  to 
Castor.  (Viid.  Castor. )— II.  (or  noivdfrm/r)  Julius, 
a  name  of  Naucratis,  m  Egypt,  who  flourished  about  ' 
176  A.D  ,  and  died  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Corn- 
modus.  He  followed,  it  would  seem,  the  profession 
of  sophist  at  Athens,  and  acquired  so  much  reputation 
there,  that  the  Emperor  Marcaa  Anretios  intrusted  him 
with  the  education  of  hia  sow ;  bet  the  instruction*  of 
the  preceptor  were  unable  to  correct  the  vicious  pro- 
pensities of  the  pupil.'  It  he*  been  supposed  that 
Lueian  intended  to  ridicule  Pollux  in  his  LetipkmU 
snd  Rhctorvm  Preceptor  (Trrropuv  SidaoKoXoe),  but 
Hemsterhostsa  has  undertaken  to  disprove  this,  in  the 
preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Onomasticon.  Tee 
strongest  argument  adduced  by  him  againat  this  sup- 
position, which  rests  on  the  testimony  of  one  of  toe 
scholiasts,  is  that  such  a  satire  would  be  unjust.  The 
principal  work  of  Pollux,  and  the  only  one  that  re> 
main*  to  us,  ia  entitled  'Ovoauicmicdv  (•"  Onomutv- 
em").  The  following  is  the  explanation  which  Here 
sterhueiu*  gives  of  this  title.  "  Oiumuuticonm  era 
mi*  at  eommoda  nbp*  norma  imponerc,  et  docrH 
quibu*  verba  uberiore  quadami  et  ftorente  elegamtitt 
rem  unarn  designate  pottitnue:  mm  mini  in  Onomae* 
licit  imfwurt  propria  quoiam  loco  de  secant  difficiith 
morion  interpretations  agebatur,  let  quo  pacto  pro- 
priit  re*  sweet*  et  plurum*  iiuigmri  pottet  tern*.'' 
— Pollux  does  not,  like  other  lexicographer*,  follow 
the  alphabetical  arrangement ;  he  has  divided  hie  work 
into  nine  book*,  according  to  the  matters  of  which  be 
treats,  or,  rather,  he  has  united  nine  separate  work* 
under  the  general  title  ef  "  OnematHem.''  Thee* 
nine  production*  would"  seem  to  have  been  published 
originally  in  a  separate  snd  consecutive  order,  front 
the  circumstance  of  their  each  having  a  preface  or  ded- 
ication, addressed  to  the  Emperor  Commodu*.  The 
subjects  of  the  nine  books  sress  follow*  :  1.  Of  Gods, 
Kings,  Swiftness  and  Slowness,  Dyeing,  Commerce 
and  the  Mechanic  Arte,  Fertility  and  Sterility,  Sea- 
sons, Houses,  Ships,  thing*  relating  to  War,  Horse*, 
Agriculture,  the  component  parts  of  a  Plough,  thoce  et 
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■  Chariot,  Bees — 1.  Of  the  Age  of  Men ;  of  what  pre- 
cede* and  follows  Birth;  of  tbe  Members  of  the  Human 
Frame ;  of  the  External  and  Internal  Part*  of  the  Body. 
— 3.  Of  the  various  relation*  between  tbe  Member*  of  a 
Family  or  a  City ;  of  Friend*,  Country,  Love ;  of  the 
Relation  between  Master  and  Slave ;  of  Metale,  Trav- 
el*, Roads ;  of  Gayety  and  Sadnea*  ;  of  Happinea* ; 
ef  Rivera ;  of  tbe  Avaricioua,  tbe  Industrious,  and  the 
Idle ;  of  Buying  and  Selling,  dec.— 4.  Of  the  Science*. 
—6.  Of  the  Ch**e,  Animal*,  etc.— 6.  Of  Repeat*;  of 
various  Crimea,  dec. — 7.  Of  varioua  Arte  and  Trade*. 
—8.  Of  Justice,  and  the  public  Administration  of  it. 
—9.  Of  Cities,  Edifice*,  Games,  dec.— 10.  Of  Vases, 
Uten*ils,  eke. — The  value  of  tbe  work,  for  acquiring 
not  only  a  knowledge  of  Greek  term*,  but  alao  of  anti- 
quitiea,  ia  conceded  by  all.    The  intereat,  moreover,  ia 
considerably  increased  by  the  oitaiiona  from  author* 
wboee  works  are  lost.   Juliua  Pollux  eompoeed  many 
other  work*  that  have  not  come  down  to  us,  such  as 
Dissertations  (AjoAefetf)  and  Declamations  (Ht\t- 
toi);  and  among  these  are  mentioned  » discourse  pro- 
nounced on  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Commo- 
dus,  an  eloge  on  Rome,  and  an  accusation  of  Socrates. 
Tbe  heat  edition  of  tbe  Onomaaticon  is  that  of  Hem- 
sterbusiu*,  Amst.,  1706,  M.   There  is  a  later  one  by 
W.  Dindorf,  Lips.,  1834,  6  vole.,  in  6  parte,  contain- 
ing the  notes  of  former  editors. — III.  An  ecclesiasti- 
cal writer  in  the  ninth  century,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  author  of  the  Onomaaticon.    He  compiled  a 
chronology,  which  commences  with  tbe  erection.  The 
author  calls  it  'Ieropta  fvain?  ("a  physical  history"), 
because  bis  work  enlarges  greatly  respecting  the  crea- 
tion of  tbe  world.    It  is  rather,  however,  an  eccleeia* 
tical  than  a  political  hiatory.    Tbe  beat  edition  is  that 
of  Hardt,  Monack ,  1792,  8vo.    Hardt  auppoeed  that 
this  work  was  juat  newly  discovered ;  but  the  Abb* 
Morelli  haa  proved  that  this  ia  the  same  work  with  that 
entitled  Historic  Sacra  ab  orbe  eondito  ad  Valtntima- 
num  el  Valtntm  Imp.  a  Biancono,  Bono*.,  1779,  foL 
Polyjsmos,  I.  a  native  of  Lampsscus,  and  one  of 
the  friends  of  Epicurus.    He  bad  attended  previously 
to  mathematical  etudiee.   (Ctc,  tie  Put.,  1, 6.)— II.  A 
native  of  Sardis,  a  sophist  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cesar, 
and  who  ia  thought  to  have  taken  his  pnenomeo  (Ju- 
lius) from  tbe  family  that  protected  him.    We  have 
foer  epigrams  by  him  remaining.— III.  A  native  of 
Macedonia,  a  rhetorician  or  advocate,  who  flouriehed 
about  tbe  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  He 
publiahed  a  work  entitled  Zrpanr^Byianica  ("  Military 
Stratagems"),  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  sixth  and 
seventh  are  imperfect.    This  work,  addressed  to  Mar- 
rue  Aureliue  and  Luciua  Varus,  during  their  campaign 
against  the  Parthian*,  ia  of  little  value  to  military  men, 
but  not  without  intereat  in  an  historical  point  of  view. 
It  is  well  written,  though  rather  affected,  end  too  moch 
loaded  with  ornament.    Polyemua  has  been  justly  cen- 
sured for  admitting  into  his  list  of  stratagems  instan- 
ces of  treachery  and  perfidy  unworthy  of  warriors,  and 
undeserving  of  being  regarded  as  ruses  de  guerre.  He 
.is  inexcusable  on  another  point :  he  mutilates  and  die- 
torts  facte;  be  wishes  to  convert  every  military  opere- 
.  tion  into  a  stratagem,  particularly  those  of  Alexander, 
a  prince  who  contended  openly  with  hia  foes,  and  de- 
tested stratsgems  of  every  kind.  The  most  useful  edi- 
tion ef  Polyemua  ia  that  of  Mursinna,  Bend ,  1766, 
I2mo.    A  more  correct  text  than  the  former  ia  given 
by  Coray  in  the  Parerga  Bibl.  Hell.,  Paris,  1809, 8vo, 
forming  tbe  first  volume  of  this  collection.   A  criticsl 
edition,  however,  is  still  a  desideratum.  {SckSU,  Hist. 
Lit.  Or.,  vol.,6,  p.  868,  seqo  )— IV.  A  native  of  Ath- 
ens, an  historical  writer.    (Euseb  ,  Ckram.,  1,  p.  25.) 

PoLValos,  an  eminent  Greek  historian,  born  at  Me- 
gaiepolia,  in  Arcadia,  about  B.C.  203.  Hia  father  Ly- 
cortas  waeprattoref  the  Acha>an  republic  and  the  friend 
of  Philopcemen,  and  under  the  latter  Polybiue  learn- 
ed the  art  of  war,  while  he  received  from  hia  own  fa- 

not 


Iher  the  lessons  of  civil  and  political  wisoon.  Hi 
played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  history  of  an  country 
aa  ambassador  to  tbe  Roman  generals,  sod  u  >  com- 
mander of  the  Achaan  cavalry.  At  the  sgs  of  shoot 
15  years  he  was  selected  by  hie  father  to  joio  in  em- 
bassy to  Egypt,  which,  however,  was  not  kdl  Allot 
age  of  40  years  he  was  carried  as  s  hostage  to  Rone, 
aud  continued  there  for  the  apace  of  1 7  years.  He  be- 
came the  friend,  the  adviser,  and  the  companion  in  arm 
of  the  younger  Scipio.  In  order  to  collect  nuteriili 
for  hie  great  historical  work,  which  be  now  projected, 
he  travelled  into  Gaol,  Spain,  and  even  traversed  t  pan 
of  the  Atlantic.  Scipio  gave  him  access  to  the  rent-  i 
ten  or  records  known  by  the  name  of  itoVi  cexraalei, 
which  were  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capils- 
linus,  aa  well  as  to  other  historic  monuments.  On  he 
return  to  Greece,  after  tbe  decree  of  the  senate  wort 

£ anted  the  Achaean  hostage*  permission  to  return  lo 
err  homes,  he  proved  of  great  service  lo  his  coun- 
trymen, and  endeavoured,  though  fruitlessly,  to  dn- 
auade  them  from  a  war  with  the  Romans.  Toe  m 
broke  out  when  he  waa  in  Africa,  whither  be  bad  et- 
npanied  Scipio,  and  with  whom  he  was  present  at  u» 
taking  of  Carthage.  He  hastened  home,  but  tngem 
to  nave  arrived  only  after  the  fall  of  Corinth.  Greece 
having  been  reduced  under  the  Roman  power,  be  tnv 
ersed  the  Peloponnesus  aa  commissary,  and  bj  ha 
mild  and  obliging  deportment  won  tbe  affection  of 
all.  Some  years  after  be  travelled  into  Egypt;  ii 
the  year  of  Rome  620,  be  accompanied  Scipio  m 
8  pain,  end  finally  he  returned  to  Achaia,  where  he  dial 
at  the  advanced  age  of  about  82  years,  of  a  fall  toe 
hia  hone. — Polybiue  gave  to  the  world  various  histoji- 
cal  writing*,  which  are  entirely  lost,  with  the  crea- 
tion of  hie  General  History  {'leropia  xoffoXucj),  > 
forty  books.  It  embraced  a  period  of  68  yean,  ton 
the  commencement  of  tbe  second  Punic  wsr  (A  U.C. 
656)  to  the  reduction  of  Macedonia  into  a  Roma 
province  (A.U.C.  687).  Thirty-eight  books  were  de- 
voted to  the  evente  of  thia  period  ;  while  two  other 

? recede  them,  and  aerve  aa  an  introduction  to  tbe  won. 
n  these  last  the  historian  rone  rapidly  over  the  mW- 
val  which  bad  elapsed  between  the  taking  of  Rome  by 
the  Gaule  and  the  first  descent  of  the  Romans  on  Sicdy, 
and  after  thia  enumerate*  what  had  occurred  op  to  ike 
commencement  of  tbe  second  Punic  war.    His  object 
waa  to  prove  that  the  Romano  did  not  owe  their  great- 
ness to  a  mere  blind  fatality  ;  he  wished  it  to  be  made 
known  by  what  steps,  and  by  favour  of  what  events,  they 
had  become  masters,  in  so  short  a  time,  of  so  extentm 
an  empire.   (Lucas,  Ueber  Poiybius  Darstelbag  dn 
MtoUscken  Bundes,  KSnigsb.,  18S7,  p.  6,  tcf« )  Ha 
history  ia  of  a  general  nature,  because  he  does  Dot  con- 
fine himself  merely  to  those  events  which  related  to  tbe 
Romans,  but  embrace*,  at  the  same  time,  whstera  W 
passed  during  that  period  omong  every  nation  of  the 
world.    Of  the  40  book*  which  it  originally  compre- 
hended, time  baa  spared  only  the  first  five  entire.  Of 
the  rest,  aa  far  ae  the  17th,  we  have  merely  fragments, 
though  of  considerable  sixe.    Of  the  remaining  boob 
we  have  nothing  left  except  what  b  found  in  two  ona- 
ger abridgments  which  the  Emperor  Constaniine  Pw- 
phyrogenitus,  in  the  tenth  century,  caused  to  be  made 
of  the  whole  work.    The  one  of  these  is  entitled  "  Em- 
bassies," or  tbe  history  of  treaties  of  peace ;  tbe  other 
is  styled  "  Virtues  and  Vicee."    Among  tbe  frsgmenti 
that  remain  of  Poiybius  are  from  the  17th  to  the  *0th 
chapters  of  tbe  sixth  book,  inclusive,  which  treat  of 
the  Roman  art  of  war,  and  have  often  been  published 
separately  under  this  title.    That  part  of  the  bietorr 
which  is  lost  embraced  a  narrative  of  those  eveott  of 
which  the  historian  was  himself  an  eyewitness;  at 
irreparable  loss  for  us,  though  I. ivy  made  freqoeot 
use  of  it.    The  history  of  Polybins  possesses,  in  one 
respect,  a  peculiar  character,  distinguishing  it  froir 
the  works  of  all  the  historians  who  had  preceded  him 
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i  content  with  relating  events  in  the  order  in  whieh 
1  had  occurred,  he  goes  back  to  the  causes  which  pitt- 
ed ihem ;  he  unfolds  their  attendant  circumstances, 
the  consequences  they  have  brought  with  them, 
judges  the  actions  of  men,  and  paints  the  charac- 
i  of  the  principal  actors.  In  a  word,  he  forms  the 
gment  of  the  reader,  and  causes  him  to  indulge  in 
actions  which  ought  to  prepare  him  for  the  adminis- 
ion  of  public  affairs  (irpayiuiTa).  Hence  the  title  of 
history,  'laropta  xpay/iaTiKT/.  Never  has  a  history 
n  written  by  a  man  of  more  good  sense,  of  more 
spicacity,  or  of  a  sounder  judgment,  and  one  more 
i  from  all  manner  of  prejudice.  Few  writers  have 
led  in  a  greater  degree  a  knowledge  Of  military  and 
tical  affairs;  no  one  has  carried  farther  a  rigid 
>artiality,  and  a  respect  for  virtue.  Cicero  gives 
animated  character  of  this  history  in  his  treatise 
Oratore  (2,  15. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Ast, 
mdrus  der  Philologie,  p.  203).— The  style  of  Po- 
ms is  not  free  from  faults.  The  period  when  the 
ic  dialect  was  spoken  in  all  its  purity  had  long 
sed  away,  and  he  wrote  in  the  new  dialect  which 
,  arisen  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  A  long  resi- 
ice  also  out  of  his  native  country,  and  sometimes 
ang  barbarian  nations,  had  rendered  him,  in  some  lit-* 
degree,  a  stranger  to  bis  mother-tongue,  Though 
diction  is  always  noble,  yet  he  occasionally  mingles 
b  it  foreign  terms,  and  even  Ijlinisms.  We  find 
him,  too,  phrases  borrowed  from  the  school  of  Al- 
mdrea,  and  passages  taken  from  the  poets ;  he  loves, 
>,  occasional  digressions;  but,  whenever  he  indulges 
these,  they  are  always  instructive. — "  In  Polybius," 
s  Miiller,  "  we  find  neither  the  art  of  Herodotus, 
the  strength  of  Thucydides,  nor  the  conciseness 
Xenophon,  who  says  aU  in  a  few  words :  Polybius 
i  statesman  full  of  his  subject,  who,  caring  little  for 
approbation  of  literary  men,  writes  for  statesmen ; 
son  is  his  distinctive  character."  (AUgcmeine  Get- 
chte,  6, 2.) — Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Dc  Comp. 
rb.,  c.  4)  remarks,  that  no  man  of  taste  can  endure 
read  the  work  of  Polybius  to  the  end.  It  is  strange 
A  be  did  not  take  into  consideration  the  highly  et- 
ctive  nature  of  the  events,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
y  are  narrated. — Besides  his  general  history,  Poly  fa- 
wrote  "  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Philopoemen"  (lib. 
,  Exc.  Peiresc,  p.  28),  a  work  on  "Tactics"  (jib. 
Exc.,  c.  20),  and  a  letter  "  on  the  situation  of  La- 
lia,"  addressed  to  Zeno  of  Rhodes  (lib.  16,  Exc.). 
»m  a  passage  of  Cicero,  moreover  (£p.  ad  Fan.,  5, 
),  it  would  appear  that  Polybius  bad  written  a  de- 
hed  "  History  of  the  Numantine  war."  It  is  proba- 
i  that  bis  visit  to  Spain,  during  the  second  consul- 
p  of  Scipio,  gave  him  the  idea  of  this  last-mentioned 
rk,  and  furnished  him  with  the  materials. — Plutarch 
stes  that  Marcus  Brutus,  the  asssssin  of  Cesar, 
>de  an  abridgment  of  the  history  of  Polybius,  and 
it  he  was  occupied  with  this  in  his  tent  on  the  even- 
•  preceding  the  battle  of  Philippi.  Cssaubon  is 
ace  led  to  infer  that  the  abridgment  or  epitome  which 
i  possess,  from  the  7th  to  the  17th  books,  may  be 
;  work  of  Brutus ;'  but  this  abridgment  is  made  with 
little  judgment  that  we  cannot  properly  ascribe  it 
that  distinguished  Roman. — The  best  edition  of  Po- 
>ius  is  that  of  Schweighaeuser,  Lip:,  1789-96,  9 
Is.  8vo.  Orellius  published  in  1818,  from  the  Leip- 
:  press,  the  commentary  of  JSneas  Tacticus,  in  one 
lurae  8vo,  as  a  supplement  to  this  edition.  The 
uerpta  Vaticana  of  Polybius,  which  Mai  first  made 
own  in  bis  "Scriptorum  Veterum  nova  Cotlectio" 
ol.  2,  Rom.,  1827,  4to,  p.  369-464),  were  after- 
trd  published  anew,  under  the  title  of  "Polybii  His- 
riarum  Excerpta  Vaticana,1"  by  Geel,  Lugd.  Bat., 
129,  8vo;  and  "  Potybii  et  Appiani  Hutorianm 
xcervta  Vaticana,"  by  Lucht,  Altona,  1830,  8vo. 
ickili,  Gesch.  Orieck'.  Lit;  vol,  2,  p.  136,  stqq.  — 
I.  *».,  vol.  3,  p.  603.) 


Pol? bus,  a  king  of  Corinth,  and  the  adoptive  father 
of  (Edipus.  {Via.  CEdipus.)  He  was  succeeded  by 
Adraatue,  who  had  fled  to  Corinth  for  protection. 
(Paxuan.,  2,  6.) 

Polycakpus,  a  father  and  martyr  of  the  church,  born 
probably  at  Smyrna  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  was 
a  disciple  of  the  Apostle  John,  and  was  by  him  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  that  city  ;  and  be  is  thought  to  be 
the  angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna,  to  whom  the  epis- 
tle in  too  second  chapter  of  Revelations  is  addressed. 
Ignatius  also  esteemed  Polycarp  highly,  who,  when  the 
former  was  condemned  to  die,  comforted  and  encoura- 
ged him  in  his  sufferings.  On  the  event  of  a  contro- 
versy between  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  re- 
specting the  proper  time  for  celebrating  Easter,  Poly- 
carp undertook  a  journey,  to  Rome  to  confer  with  Ani- 
cetus ;  but,  though  nothing  satisfactory  took  place  on 
that  affair,  he  violently  while  at  Rome,  opposed  the 
heresies  of  Marcion  and  Valentines,  and  converted 
many  of  their  followers.  During  the  persecution  of 
the  Christians  under  Marcus  Aurelius,  Polycarp  suf- . 
fered  martyrdom  with  the  most  heroic  fortitude,  A.D. 
169.  When  he  was  going  to  the  flames,  the  procon- 
sul offered  him  his  life  if  he  would  blaspheme  Christ, 
to  which  the  venerable  prelate  answered,  "Eight)  and 
tix  year*  have  I  served  him,  and  he  lias  ever  treated 
me  vnth  kindness;  how,  then,  can  I  blaspheme  Aim?" 
His  "  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,".  the  only  one  of  bis 

Sieces  which  has  been  preserved,  is  contained  in  Arch- 
ishop  Wske's  "  Genuine  Epistles."   The  best  edi- 
tion of  the  originsl  is  that  by  Aldrich,  Oxon.,  8vo,  1708.  . 
Another  edition  appeared  from  the  same  press,  by 
Smith,  1709,  4to. 

Polyclbtus,  I.  a  celebrated  sculptor  and  statuary, 
who  flourished  about  430  B.C.  Pausanias  (6,  6)  cslls 
hjm  sn  Argive ;  but  Pliny  (34,  8,  19)  introduces  his 
name  with  the  epithet  of  "Sicyonian."  In  order  to 
reconcile  these  two  conflicting  authorities,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  artist  was  descended  from  Sicy- 
onian parents,  and  was  born  at  Sicyon,  but  was  after- 
ward presented  by  the  Argives  with  the  freedom  of 
their  city.  Another  supposition  is,  that,  when  a  young 
man,  he  went  to  Argos,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of 
the  instructions  of  the  celebrated  Ageladas,  that  be  re- 
mained there,  and  having  thus  made  Argos,  as  it  were, 
his  second  native  city,  styled  himself  on  his  produc- 
tions, not  a  Sicyonian,  but  an  Argive.  (Sillig,  Diet. 
Art.,  p.  103.)— Polycletus  may  be  said  to  have  per- 
fected that  which  his  predecessor,  Phidias,  bad  in- 
vented. He  did  not  possess  the  grandeur  of  imagin- 
ation which  characterized  this  great  artist,  nor  did  . 
he  even  attempt,  like  him,  to  create  the  images  of  the 
most  powerful  deities.  It  seems,  indeed,  that  he  ex- 
celled less  in  representing  the  robust  and  manly  gra- 
ces of  the  human  frame,  than  in  the  sweet,  tender,  and 
unconscious  loveliness  of  childhood.  In  hia  works, 
however,  he  manifested  an  equal  aspiration  after  ideal 
beauty  with  Phidias.  He  seems  to  have  laboured  to 
render  his  statues  perfeet  in  their  kind,  by  the  most 
scrupulous  care  in  the  finishing.  Hence  he  is  said 
to  have  observed,  that "  the  work  becomes  most  dif-  . 
ficult  when  it  comes  to  the  nsil."  He  framed  a  statue 
of  a  life-guardsman  (c\opv$6poc,  Doryphorus),  so  mar- 
vellously exact  in  its  proportions,  and  so  exquisite  in  its 
symmetry,  that  it  was  called  "the  Rule"  (Kavuv),  and 
became  the  model  whence  artists  derived  their  canons 
of  criticism  which  determined  the  correctness  of  a  . 
work.  (Pttn.,  I.  e.  —  Cic.,  Brut.,  86  —  Lucian,  it 
Saltat.,  75.)  He  executed  slso  a  statue  of  a  youth 
binding  a  fillet  IbiaSovpcvoc,  Diadumenus),  of  so  per- 
fect a  beauty  that  it  was  valued  at  the  high  price 
of  a  hundred  talents.  Another  of  his  celebrated  works 
represented  two  boys  playing  at  dice,  which  was  re- 
garded with  the  highest  admiration  in  after  days  at 
Rome,  where  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Emperor 
Titus.   Polycletus  is  said  to  have  carried  alto-relievc 
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which  Phidias  invented,  to  perfection.  Rediscovered 
the  art  of  balancing  of  figure*  on  one  leg;  and  ia  said 
to  have  been  so  partial  to  this  mode  of  representing 
the  human  form,  that  he  almost  invariably  adopted  it 
in  hia  statues.  He  is  accuaed  by  Varro  of  too  great 
uniformity  in  his  figures,  and  the  conatant  repetition  of 
the  same  idea.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  exactness 
of  symmetry  with  which  be  framed  his  statues ;  but  it 
seems  that  they  were  destitute  of  passion,  sentiment, 
and  expression.  It  is  singular  that,  notwithstanding 
the  refinement,  the  extreme  polish,  and  exsctness  of 
finishing  with  which  his  works  were  in  general  elabo- 
rated, he  represented  the  hair  in  knots,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  the  ancient  sculptors.  These  defects,  however, 
seem  to  have  derogated  but  little  from  hia  fame,  either 
in  bis  own  age  or  in  after  times.  (Bneyd.  Metropol., 
div.  %  Vol.  I,  p.  400,  see.) — Polycleten  nsed,  in  many 
of  his  works,  the  braaa  of  JCgina.  (Flin.,  34,  t,  6.) 
Hia  highest  glory,  perhaps,  was  obtained  from  a  statue 
made  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  dedicated  in  the  Heraum 
by  the  eitiaena  of  Argos  and  Mycenw.  The  estima- 
tion in  which  this  work  waa  held  is  evident  from  Stra- 
ta (561).  The  production  itself  is  described  in  Pao- 
saniaa  (3,  17,  4),  whose  remarks  are  admirably  illus- 
trated by  B&tiger  (Andeut.,  133).— Like  other  statu- 
aries of  the  same  age,  Polycletua  wss  also  distinguish- 
es as  an  architect,  and  erected  a  theatre,  with  a  dome, 
at  Epidaurus,  on  a  piece  of  ground  consecrated  to  JEw- 
culipius.  This  building  Pausaniaa  pronounces  to  be 
superior,  in  respect  of  symmetry  snd  elegance,  to  ev- 
ery other  theatre,  not  excepting  even  those  st  Rome. 
All  sncient  writers  bestow  the  highest  praises  on  Pol- 
ycletus.  Cicero  pronounces  his  works  absolutely 
perfect.  (Brut-,  IS.)  Quiotflian  mentions  his  dili- 
gence and  the  gracefulness  of  bis  productions,  but  in- 
timstes  that  they  were  deficient  in  majestic  dignity. 
{Quint.,  IS,  10  )  Dionysiosof  Hslicarnassus  ssys  of 
his  works,  conjointly  with  those  of  Phidiss,  thst  they 
were  esteemed  Kara  ri  otfivov  so!  fuytAirtxyov  Kai 
iitufiaruSv  (de  hoer.,  p.  96,  ed.  Sylb.).  The  breasts 
of  bis  statues  were  psrticulsrly  sdaired.  (Auct.  ad 
HtTcnn  .A.  6.)  We  find  also,  ia  other  writers,  several 
narratives  illustrative  of  hia  skill,  and  his  iceorste 
judgment  of  the  srts.  Consult,  in  particular,  Plutarch 
(Symp.,  2,  3)  and  iEliso  (V.  H.,  14,  ft.  1<).  He 
wrote  also  a  treatise  on  the  Symmetry  of  the  Menders 
of  the  Human  Body,  of  which  Galen  makes  mention. 
(Hepl  riv  unit  liriroep.  eal  IUdr.,  4,  3,  vol.  S,  p. 
449,  ed.  Kuhn.—StUig,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  104.)— II.  A 
statuary,  a  native  of  Argos,  who  flourished  a  little  be- 
fore Olymp.  100.  He  executed,  among  other  works, 
a  figure  of  Hecate  at  Argos,  the  Amyclesn  Venus,  snd 
a  statue  of  Atcihiades.  (Pauso*. ,  3,  It. — Dto  Chry- 
tott.,  Oral.,  37,  vol.  3,  p.  1SS,  ed.  Reieke.  —  Siilig, 
Diet.  Art.,  p.  104.) 

PoLTctiTts,  I.  a  tyrant  of  Samoa,  who  raised  him- 
self to  the  chief  power,  from  the  condition  of  a  private 

Kson,  by  bis  abilitiea  alone,  about  666  B.C.  His 
tory  is  narrated  at  length  by  Herodotus.  He  shared, 
at  first,  the  government  of  his  country  with  bis  two 
brothers  Pantaleon  and  Syloson  ;  but  subsequently 
.  ia  csused  the  former  to  be  put  to  desth,  snd  expelled 
the  letter  ;  after  which  he  reigned  with  undivided  au- 
thority. His  successes  were  greet  snd  rapid,  and  be 
acquired  a  power  which  made  him  dreaded  equally  by 
bis  subjects  snd  neighbours  ;  and  his  sllisnce  was 
courted  by  some  of  the  most  powerful  sovereigns  of 
that  period.  He  conquered  the  Lesbians  and  other 
islanders,  snd  hsd  a  fleet  of  100  ships,  s  nsvy  superior 
to  that  of  any  one  atate  recorded  at  so  early  a  date. 
(Herod., 8, 39.— Thucyd.,  1, 13.— Smb., 68T.)  The 
Samiana  attempted  to  revolt  from  htm ;  but,  though 
Jmy  were  asaiated  in  the  undertaking  by  the  Lacedav 
monlsn*,  they  failed  of  auccesa,  and  many  were  driven 
into  exile.  (Heron*.,  3)44,  moo.)  The  Spartans  land- 
ed in  the  island  with  a  bine  force,  and  besieged  the 
lit* 


principal  city  with  vigour,  but  they  were  finally  ( 
to  abandon  the  enterprise,  after  the  lapse  of  forty  diyi. 
(Herod.,  3,  64,  »«oe.)   The  Saraitn  exiles  then  re- 
tired  to  Crete,  where  they  founded  Cydonia  — Polyc- 
rstes  wss  remarkable  for  the  good  fortune  which,  In 
s  long  period,  constantly  attended  him.  So  ulnar 
dinsry,  in  fact,  was  the  prosperity  which  he  enjoyed, 
that  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  his  friend  and  illy,  si- 
vised  him  by  letter  to  break  the  course  of  H,  by  de- 
priving himself  of  some  one  of  his  most  valuable  pos- 
sessions.   This  advice  wss  in  sccordance  with  the 
heathen  belief,  that  a  long  career  of  uninterrupted  fe- 
licity waa  sure  to  terminate  in  the  greatest  raiaerj. 
Polycrates,  having  resolved  to  follow  the  eoonaeli  of 
Amasis,  selected  an  emerald  ring  which  he  »u  k- 
customed  to  use  as  a  signet,  snd  which  be  regwW 
aa  his  rarest  treasure  ;  be  then  embarked  on  bond  i 
galley,  and,  when  he  had  reached  the  open  sea,  con- 
signed this  ring  to  the  waves.   Strange  to  relate,  about 
five  or  six  daya  afterward,  while  Polycrates  wss  nf 
grieving  for  the  loss  of  the  costly  jewel,  s  fobrnaaa 
brought  to  his  palace,  as  a  present  for  the  monarch,  i 
very  large  fish  which  he  bad  caught,  and,  on  opmmt; 
it.  the  ring  waa  found  in  its  belly !   Polycrstei  »nu 
word  of  this  to  Amasis,  who  immediately  broke  off  ibt 
alliance  with  him,  through  fear  of  sharing  the  enl  to- 
tune  with  which  he  was  certain  that  the  tyrant  of  Si- 
mos  would  ultimately  be  visited.   (Herod,  3,  It, 
teqq.)   The  prediction  of  Amasis  was  at  hut  htaly 
verified.    Polycrates  fell  a  victim  to  the  cruel  aid  ut- 
ful  designs  of  the  Persian  sstrsp  Orates,  who  lured 
him  on  by  the  temptation  of  immense  weslth;  tad, 
having  induced  him  to  come  to  Magnesia,  on  the  rinr 
Mcsnder,  and  tbna  got  him  into  his  power,  nailed  ha 
to  a  cross.    (Herod.,  8,  ISO,  see*.)   Herodotoi  ifie- 
ges  two  reasons  for  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  0is> 
tee ;  one,  thst  be  waa  led  to  the  step  by  the  reproathsi 
•f  an  acquaintance,  the  governor  of  haseyliuo,  sat 
upbraided  him  for  not  having  added  Samoa  to  tat 
Persisn  dominions,  when  it  lay  so  near,  and  bid  best 
seised  by  a  private  cititen  (Polycrates),  with  the  bay 
of  but  fifteen  armed  men;  the  other,  that  a  mesa* 

fer  from  Orates  had  been  disrespectfully  treated  by 
'olycrstes.  The  dsughler  of  Polycrates  hsd  dims- 
ded  her  father  from  going  to  Orates,  on  account  of  ill- 
omened  dreams  with  which  she  had  been  visited,  bet 
her  advice  was  disregarded.  She  dreamed,  for  ens- 
pie,  that  abe  aaw  her  father  aloft  in  the  air,  watW 
by  Jupiter  and  anointed  by  tbe  aun.  The  areas- 
stsnce  of  her  father's  being  suspended  on  a  croea  fil- 
filled  tbe  vision.  He  waa  washed  by  Jupiter,  that  is, 
by  tbe  rain,  and  anointed  by  the  aun,  "  which  a- 
treeted,"  says  Herodotus,  '*  the  moisture  from  bs 
body."  (Herod.,  3,  IJS}— Polycrates,  though  last- 
ed by  many  vices,  knew  how  to  estimate  and  rewasl 
merit.  He  cultivated  a  friendship  with  Anscreon,  us" 
retained  tbe  phyaician  Dcmocedes  at  his  court.  Pf- 
thsgoras  waa  also  hi*  contemporary ;  but,  onsble  to  wit- 
ness, aa  it  ia  said,  the  dependance  of  his  country,  ■ 
quitted  Samoa,  in  order  to  cultivate  science  in  foretn 
countries.  (Herod.,  3.  131.  —  Id.',  3,  131  —  Strsa, 
638.) — II.  An  Athenisn  rhetorician  and  sophist,  «*> 
wrote  sn  encomium  on  Busiris,  snd  another  on  Cry 
temnestra.  Hia  object  in  selecting  these  ss  the  sub- 
jects of  his  imaginary  declamations  appears  to  ban 
been  to  attract  public  notice.  (Qmnfit,  1,17.)  H» 
wrote  also  an  Oration  againat  Socrates ;  riot  tbe  sea, 
however,  which  his  accuser  uttered  against  that  phi- 
losopher, but  a  mere  exercise  of  Ida  skill.  It  vm 
composed,  too,  after  tbe  death  of  Socrates.  Iaocratea 
criticises  both  the  eulogium  on  Busiris  snd  tbe  speech 
against  Socrates,  in  hie  treatise  entitled  also  Bnairis. 
(Jtoer.,  Burir ,  ». — Arnmau  tneert.  net.  ed  liter* 
Buttr—Mian,  Veer,  jfcf.,11.  m.—Peraem-USL, 
U  e.—Atkenaue,  8,  p.  838,  «.) 
Polydamas,  I.  a  Trojan,  eon  of  AsAaanr  bv  The 
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aoo,  the  sister  of  Hecuba.   Ha  married  Lycaate,  a 
natural  daughter  of  Priam.    According  to  Dares,  Po- 
ljrdaini,  in  conjunction  with  Anterior  and  JEntaa,  be- 
trayed Troy  10  lira  Greeks.    (Iter,,  Phryg.,  39,  scqq.) 
— fj.  A  ion  of  Panthoiis,  and  born  the  same  night  as 
Hector.  He  was  distinguished  for  wisdom  and  val- 
our. Dictys  of  Crete  makes  him  to  have  been  slain 
bj  Ajar.  Homer,  however,  is  ailent  about  the  man- 
ner of  his  death.    (Diet.  Cret.,  3,  7.— Horn.,  U.,  11, 
Sl.-U.  ft.,  14,  466,  dec.)— HI.  A  celebrated  athlete 
of  Scotuwa,  remarkable  for  hia  great  siie  and  strength 
of  body,  in  both  of  which  respects  he  is  said  to  have 
surpassed  all  the  men  of  hia  time.   He  was  conquered, 
indeed,  according  to  one  account,  by  Promacnua  of 
Palleoe,  at  (he  Olympic  games,  but  this  was  denied 
by  bis  countrymen  this  Tneenliaos.    (Ptuuan.,  6,  5. 
— U.,  7, 27.)   He  is  said  to  have  killed  lions  with  his 
bauds,  tearing  them  in  pieces  like  so  many  lambs. 
(Died  Sic.,  Jr«gm.,  18,  p.  «40,  <d.  Wau.)  Pausa- 
nias,  however,  merely  says  that  he  met  a  liou  ob  one 
occasion,  and,  though  unarmed,  destroyed  it  in  emu- 
lation of  Hercules  (6, 6).    At  another  time  be  seized 
the  largest  and  fiercest  bull  in  a  herd,  and  held  it  so 
firmly  by  one  of  its  bind  legs,  that  the  animal,  after 
tnauy  snorts,  only  managed  to  escape  at  length  with 
the  lesa  of  its  hoof    He  could  also  hold  back  a  char- 
iot, when  advancing  at  full  speed,  so  firmly  with  one 
hand,  that  the  charioteer  could  not  urge  it  onward  in 
the  least  by  the  most  vigorous  application  of  the  lash 
to  hia  steeds.   The  fame  of  bis  exploits  obtained  for 
him  an  invitation  to  the  court  of  Artaxerzes,  where  be 
slew  three  of  the  royal  body-guard,  called  the  inuner- 
4als,  who  attacked  him  at  once.    He  lost  hia  life  by  an 
act  of  fbolbanliness ;  for,  having  one  day  entered  a 
cave  along  with  some  friends  for  toe  purpose  of  carous- 
ing in  this  cool  retreat,  the  roof  of  the  cave  became 
rent  on  a  sudden,  and  was  on  the  point  of  falling.  The 
teat  of  the  party  fled ;  but  Polydamsa,  endeavouring 
to  support  with  bis  arms  the  falling  mass,  was  crushed 
beneath  it.   A  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Oiympie, 
on  the  pedestal  of  which  was  inscribed  a  .narrative  of 
ma  uplorts.    (Paawaa ,  6,  6.)    Lucian  says,  that  tbe 
touch  of  this  statue  was  -believed  to  -pure  fevers. 
iOeor.  Con**,  IS.) 

Poltocctcs,  king  of  the  island  of  Seriphua  when 
Dense  and  ber  eon  Perseus  were  wafted  tbitW.  (  Vii. 
Danae,  and  Perseus.) 

Pouroosua,  I.  a  son  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia. 
He  succeeded  his  father  ou  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
mod  married  Nyote'ie,  daughter  of  Nycteos,  by  whom 
he  became  the  lather  of  Labdacue.  (Apollod.,  3,  4, 
3. — U.,  3, 5,  4.-rConsult  Htynt,  rut  jot.)— II.  A  son 
at  Priaim  and  Hecuba,  treacherously  .put  to  death  by 
Folymoceter,  king  of  Thrace,  to  whose  care  his  father 
had  consigned  him,  oa  account  of  hia  early  years,  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  Trojan  war.  ( VuL  Polymnee- 
eor.)  According  to  tbe  legend  followed  by  Euripides, 
iti  hia  play  of  the  "  Hecuba,"  the  body  of  the  young 
Trojan  prince  was  thrown  into  the  sea,  and,  having 
been  washed  up  by  the  waves  on  the  beach,  waa  there 
Round  by  Hecuba,  then  a  prisoner  to  the  Greeks.  Vir- 
gil, however,  following  a  different  version  of  the  fable, 
makes  him  to  have  been  transfixed  by  many  spears, 
ind  these  spears  to  have  grown  into  trees  over  his 
torpee.  "When  JSoexs  visited  the  Thracian  coast,  and 
mam  preparing  to  offer «  sacrifice  in  this  spot,  he  en- 
leewoured  to  pull  up  same  of  these  trees,  in  order  to 
mcure  boughs  for  shading  she  altar.  From  the  tool 
t€  the  first  tree  thus  plucked  from  the  earth,  drops  of 
■lood  issued.  The  same  thing  happened  when  an- 
ther was  polled  up ;  until  at  last  the  voice  of  Poly- 
oma was  heard  from  the  ground,  entreating  ./Eneas 
9  forbear.  Funeral  riles  ware  thereupon  prepared  for 
rrn.  and  at  tomb  erected  to  his  memory.   \jEtw,  3, 

PoevToatoToa,  on««f  the  most  distinguished  painters 


of  antiquity.  He  waa  a  native  of  Thasos,  bnt  obtained 
the  right  of  citizenship  at  Athens  ;  and  hence  Theo- 
phraetue  calls  him  an  Athenian  (op.  Plot.,  7,  fit]). 
The  period  when  he  flourished  has  been  made  a  mat- 
ter of  dispute.  Pliny  observes,  that  he  lived  before 
tbe  90th  Olympiad  ;  some  modem  philologists,  how- 
ever, conjecture  that  the  period  of  bis  fame  waa  about 
Olymp.  SO.  (Jen.  Lit  Jour*.,  1809,  vol.  3,  p.  34.) 
— Aa  Polygootus  waa  born  at  Thaeos,  and  waa  there 
instructed  by  his  father  Aglaopbon,  it  seems  necessa- 
ry to  inquire  at  what  period  be  removed  to  Athens ; 
and  no  time  can  be  fixed  on  with  neater  probability  - 
than  that  in  which  Cimon  returned  to  Athena,  after 
bringing  Thasos  under  the  dominion  of  his  country- 
men. (Miller,  Nunt.  Liter.  GStting,,  1824,  acid. 
I  IS.)  It  is  a  very  consistent  supposition,  that  Polyg- 
notua  accompanied  Citnoa  en  his  return ;  and  there 
existed  a  powerful  reason  for  Cimon  to  solicit  the  ar- 
tist to  remove  with  him  to  Athena,  that  he  might  have 
his  assistance,  namely,  in  embellishing  with  paintings 
those  public  buildings  which  he  had  either  begun  40 
erect  or  bad  in  contemplation.  Among  the  moat  im- 
portant of  these  buildings  was  the  temple  of  Theseus, 
still  existing,  reared  on  the  ashes  of  the  ancient  hero,  ' 
which  were  brought  by  Cimon  from  Seyms.  This  last 
circumstance  took  puce  B.C.  46(1 ;  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  tbe  following  year  the  temple  itself 
was  commenced.  All  these  particulars  concur  to  sup- 
port the  opinion  that  Polygnotua  flourished  about 
Olymp.  80. — This  distinguished  painter  seems  to  hare 
contributed  more  largely  to  the  advancement  of  his 
art  than  all  who  had  preceded  him.  Before-  his  time, 
tbe  countenance  waa  represented  as  destitute  of  ani- 
mation and  fire,  and  a  kind  of  leaden  dulneaa  per- 
vaded its  features.  His  triumph  it  was  to  kindle  up 
expression  in  the  face,  and  to  throw  feeling  and  intel- 
lect into  the  whole  frame.  He  waa  tbe  Prometheus 
of  painting.  He  also  first  represented  too  mouth  open, 
so  that  toe  teeth  were  displayed,  and  occasion  was 
given  to  use  that  part  of  the  visage  in  the  expression 
of  peculiar  emotions.  He  first  clothed  hia  figures  in 
light,  airy,  and  transparent  draperies,  which  be  ele- 
gantly threw  about  the  forma  of  bis  women.  He  was, 
in  abort,  tbe  author  of  both  -delicacy  and  expression 
in  the  paintings  of  Greece :  but  his  ,s«yle  is  said  to 
have  been  bard,  and  hia  colouring  not  <qual  to  hie  de- 
sign.—Hia  great  works  consisted  of  ,l>ese  with  which  ■ 
he  adorned  the  Poacile  (no«a»  iron)  at  Athena. 
The  decoration  of  this  building  ■  -as.  on  the  part  of 
Pelwrnotns,  gratuitous  iPlul-,  Yd.  Cimu,  4) ;  where- 
as Hycon,  a  contemporary  artist,  who  was  employed 
in  adorning  -another  part  of  the  same  building,  received 
a  liberal  cempensatioe  for  the  exertions  of  his  genius. 
Pob/gnotus,  however,  waa  not  without  hia  reward. 
Tie  Ampbictyooic  council  offered  him  a  public  ex- 
pression of  thanks  for  having  also  gratuitously  embel- 
lished tbe  temple  at  Delphi,  and  decreed  that,  when- 
ever he  should  travel,  he  was  to  be  entertained  at  lbs 
public  expense.  One  of  bis  pictures  waa  preserved  at 
Rome,  represeutiug  a  man  on  a  scaling-ladder,  with  a 
target  in  bis  band,  so  contrived  that  it  was  impossible 
to  tell  whether  be  was  going  upward  or  descending--  - 
Polygootus  and  Myoes  were  the  first  who  used,  in 
painting,  the  kind  of  ochre  termed  Athenian  *'  til." 
(Pirn.,  33,  12,  68.)  The  former  likewise  made  a 
kind  of  ink  from  die  husks  of  grapes,  styled  "  tty- 
goum"  (PUn,,  35,  6,  25);  and  he  left  behind  him 
some  paintings  in  enamel.  (Pit*-,  36, 11,  36  )  Ci- 
cero mentions  him  among  those  who  executed  paint- 
ings with  only  fear  colours  \Cit.,  Brut-,  18);  and 
Quintiuen  observes,  that  his  productions  were  very 
highly  esteemed  even  in  later  periods.  (Qttintil.,  IX, 
10. )  Aristotle  calls  him  w«ftvr  ifiutoc  (Polit.,  8, «) ; 
and  he  elsewhere  contrasts  the  three  artiste,  Polygno- 
tua, Passe,  ami  Dionysius,  in  that  tbe  paintings  of  the 
first  ware  more-  favourable  than  nature,  those  pf  the 
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second  mora  unfavourable,  and  those  of  the  list  exact 
representations.  (Aritt',  Poet.,  S,  3.)  Pliny  states, 
that  Polygnotue  likewise  nn  attention  to  statuary. 
(P7m.,  84,  8,  18.—  8itog,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  •  ) 

Polyhwnu  and  Poltmnu,  one  of  the  Moses, 
daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne,  who  presided 
over  singing  ana  rhetoric,  and  was  deemed  the  invent- 
ress  of  hsrmony.  She  wss  represented  veiled  in  white, 
holding  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right 
raised  up,  as  if  ready  to  harangue.  Ansonius  describes 
her  attributea  in  the  following  line,  "  Signal  cuncta 
manu,  loquitur  Polyhymnia  gtttu.  (fdytf.,  utt.)  The 
etymology  of  the  name  is  disputed.  According  to  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  cornea  from  treWf , 
"  much,"  and  *>vor,  "  a  song*  or  "  hymn,"  and  indi- 
eates  one  who  is  roach  given  to  singing.  Some,  how- 
ever, deduce  it  from  rroXvc  and  pitta,  "memory," 
and  therefore  write  the  name  Potymneia,  making  her 
the  Muse  that  watcbea  over  the  remembrance  of  things 
and  the  establishment  of  troth.  Hence  Virgil  remarks, 
"  JV«m  ma  fattamur :  amat  Polymneia 
(C*ri»,  66  — Consult  Heyne,  aiUe.in  Far.  Led.) 

Polymhesto*  or  Polth  cstoi,  a  king  of  tbeThra- 
cian  Chersonese,  who  married  Ilione,  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Priam.  When  Troy  waa  besieged  by  the 
Greeks,  Priam  sent  his  youngest  son  Polydoros,  with 
•  large  amount  of  treasure,  to  the  court  of  Polymnes- 
tor,  end  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  that  monarch. 
Hia  object  in  doing  this  was  to  guard  the  young  prince 
against  the  contingencies  of  war,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  provide  resources  for  the  surviving  members  of  hia 
family,  in  case  Troy  should  fall.  As  long  aa  the  city 
withstood  the  attacks  of  its  foes,  Polymnestor  remain- 
ed faithful  to  hie  charge.  But  when  the  tidings  reach- 
ed him  of  the  death  of  Priam  and  the  destruction  of 
Troy,  be  murdered  Polydoros,  and  seised  upon  the 
treasure.  A  very  short  time  after  this,  the  Grecian 
fleet  touched  at  the  Chersonese  on  its  return  home, 
bearing  with  it  the  Trojan  captives,  in  the  number  of 

-  whom  was  Hecuba,  the  mother  of  Polydorua.  Here 
one  of  the  female  Trojans  discovered  the  corpse  of  the 
young  prince  amid  the  waves  on  the  shore,  Polymnes- 

•tor  having  thrown  it  into  the  sea.  The  dreadful  in- 
telligence waa  immediately  commonieated  to  Hecuba, 
who,  calling  to  mind  the  fearful  dreams  which  had 
visited  her  during  the  previous  night,  immediately  con- 
cluded that  Polymnestor  was  the  murderer.  Resolv- 
ing to  avenge  the  death  of  her  son,  and  having  obtain- 
ed from  Agamemnon  a  promise  that  he  would  not  in- 
terfere, she  enticed  Polymnestor  within,  under  a  prom- 
ise of  showing  him  where  some  treasures  were  hid,  snd 
then,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  female  captives,  she  de- 
prived him  of  sight,  having  first  murdered  before  his 
eyes  his  two  sons  who  had  accompanied  him.  (E«- 
rip.,  Hee.)  —  Hyginus  gives  a  different  version  of  the 
legend.  According  to  this  writer,  when  Polydoros 
was  sent  to  Thrace,  his  sister  Ilione,  apprehensive  of 
her  husband's  cruelty,  changed  him  for  her  son  Diphi- 
lus,  who  waa  of  the  same  age,  so  that  Polydoros  pass- 
ed for  her  son,  and  Diphrlus  for  her  brother,  the  mon- 
arch being  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  imposi- 
tion. After  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  conquerors, 
who  wished  the  house  and  family  of  Priam  to  be  ex- 
tirpated, offered  Electro,  the  daughter  of  Agamemnon, 
in  marriage  to  Polymnestor,  if  he  would  destroy  Ilione 
and  Polydoros.  The  "•"•weh  accepted  the  offer,  and 
immediately  murdered  hit  „  eon  Diphilus,  whom  he 
had  been  taught  to  regard  as  Polydorua.  Polydoros, 
who  passed  as  the  eon  of  Polymnestor,  consulted  the 
oracle  after  the  murder  of  Diphilus ;  snd  when  he  wss 
informed  (hat  hia  father  was  dead,  his  mother  a  cap- 
tive in  the  bands  of  the  Greeks,  and  his  country  in 
ruins,  he  communicated  the  answer  of  the  god  to  Ili- 
one, whom  he  had  always  regarded  aa  hia  parent.  '  Il- 
ione told  him  the  measures  she  bad  pursued  to  cave 
hia  life,  and  upon  this  he  avenged  the  perfidy  of  Pol 
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yirmeetor  by  putting  oat  hie  eyes,    (fiyrtn.,  /*)., 
108.)  ' 

PoLTHicce,  a  son  of  OSdipus,  king  of  Thebes,  by 
Jocasta.  He  inherited  hie  father's  throne  with,  hit 
brother  Eteocles,  snd  it  wss  agreed  between  the  two 
brothers  that  they  should  reign  each  a  year  alternate- 
ly. Eteocles  first  ascended  the  throne  by  right  of  se- 
niority ;  but,  when  the  year  waa  expired,  he  refused  u 
resign  the  crown  to  his  brother.  Polymee*  thereupon 
fled  to  Argos,  where  he  married  Argia,  the  danghter 
of  Adrastus,  king  of  the  land.  Adraetcs  levied  •  luge 
army  to  enforce  the  claims  of  his  son-in-law  to  the 
throne,  and  laid  aiege  to  the  city  of  Thebes.  The 
command  of  the  army  waa  divided  among  seven  chief- 
tains, who  were  to  attack  each  one  of  the  seven  gain 
of  the  city.  All  the  Argive  leaders,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Adrastus,  were  slain,  and  the  war  ended  by  i 
single  combat  between  Eteocles  and  Poijmiees,  a 
which  both  brothers  fell.   (Pad.  Eteocles.) 

PoLTPHiMvs,  a  son  of  Neptune,  and  one  of  the  Cy- 
clopes in  Sicily.  He  is  represented  as  of  monatno 
sixe,  with  but  one  eye,  ami  that  in  the  centre  of  tan 
forehead,  and  aa  leading  a  pastoral  life.  According  Is 
the  Homeric  fable.  Ulysses,  on  his  return  from  Tier, 
waa  thrown  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  wnta 
waa  inhabited  by  the  Cyclopea  -.  and  having,  with  rmtn 
of  his  companions,  entered  the  cave  of  Polrphnro 
during  bis  absence,  they  were  found  therein  by  fern 
on  his  return,  and  were  kept  tm roared  for  the  purine 
of  being  devoured.  Four  of  the  companion!  of  u» 
Grecian  chief  fell  a  prey  to  the  voracity  of  the  we- 
ster; and  Ulysses  would  probably  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  had  he  not  adopted  the  following  expedient 
Having  intoxicated  the  Cyclops,  he  availed  himself  d 
his  state  of  insensibility  to  deprive  him  of  sight,  br 
means  of  a  large  stake  which  had  been  discovered  n 
the  cave,  and  which,  after  having  sharpened  it  to  i 
point  and  healed  it  in  the  fire,  he  plunged  into  ha 
eye.  Polyphemus  roared  ao  loudly  with  pain  that  si 
roused  the  other  Cyclopes  from  their  mountain  » 
treats.  On  inquiring  the  cause  of  his  outeriei,  lay 
were  told  by  Polyphemus  that  No  man  ;Oenr).  « 
name  which  Ulysses  had  applied  to  himself,  bad  ifr 
dieted  the  calamity,  whereupon  they  retired  to  (bit 
dens,  recommending  him  to  supplicate  his  father  Nep- 
tune for  aid,  since  his  malady  came  not,  aa  he  him** 
said,  from  human  bands,  and  must  therefore  be  a  «r 
ation  from  Jove.  The  monster  then,  having  remoiei 
the  immense  stone  which  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  at 
cave,  placed  himself  at  its  entrance  to  prevent  the* 
cape  of  hia  enemies.  Ulysses,  however,  eroded  h» 
vigilance  by  fastening  the  sheep  together,  "  three  t>i 
three,"  with  osier  bands,  and  by  tying  one  of  hia  com- 
panions beneath  the  middle  one  of  every  three,  h 
this  way  the  whole  party  passed  out  safely,  the  baa 
himself  bringing  up  the  rear,  and  clinging  te  the  bet; 
of  a  thick-fleeced  and  favourite  ram.  (How.,  QM< 
17*,  teqq.)  Virgil  has  embellished  his  JEovi  by  a> 
terweaving  the  story  of  Ulysses  and  the  Cyclops.  He 
feigns  that  the  prince  of  Ithaca,  in  the  hurry  of  •> 
parture,  had  left  behind  bim  one  of  his  follower*,  Acba 
menides  by  name,  who,  after  supporting  a  mbsnaV 
existence  in  the  woods  by  the  meager  fare  of  raw 
snd  berries,  gladly  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  u» 
Trojans  when  tineas  was  coasting  along  the  iahsd 
of  Sicily.  (Ptry.,  Sm.,  8,  688,  teqq.)  Homer  re- 
lates, that  it  was  the  wrath  of  Neptune  for  the  rnjny 
inflicted  on  hia  son  by  Ulysses  that  induced  the  tod 
to  destroy  his  Teasel  on  the  Phaeacian  coast  (Oi, 
11,  101,  ttqq. — OA,  6,  888,  teqq.) 

PoLTsrsacHOB,  an  iEtouen,  a  general  of  Alexan- 
der's, who  commanded  the  Stympmasns  in  the  bank 
of  Arbets,  and  afterward  subdued  Bubacene  for  the 
conqueror.  The  freedom  of  his  remarks  on  a  eubse 
quent  occasion,  when  he  saw  a  Persian  prostrauB| 
himself  before  Alexander,  so  offended  mat  wise*,  tl» 
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lie  threw  bim  into  prison,  and  only  pardoned  him  after 
i  considerable  time  had  elapsed.  We  find  Polysper- 
ebon,  subsequently  to  this,  again  intrusted  with  a  com- 
mand, and  sent  to  besiege  the  city  of  On,  on  Alex- 
inder's  march  to  India.  He  took  the  place  in  a  short 
lime.  After  Alexander's  death,  be  passed  over  into 
Europe,  and  subdued  the  Thessalians,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Macedonian  power,  In  B.C.  319,  Antipa- 
er,  then  on  his  deathbed,  bestowed  the  regency  of 
he  empire  on  Polysporchon,  as  the  oldest  of  all  the 
lurviving  captains  of  Alexander,  and  committed  to  his 
:are  the  two  kings,  who  appear  to  have  resided  at 
Pella  ever  since  the  death  of  Perdiccas.  Cassander, 
he  son  of  Antipater,  deeply  irritated  at  tbis  prefer- 
ence of  a  stranger,  endeavoured  to  form  a  party  against 
he  new  regent,  and  with  tbis  view  engaged  Ptolemy 
ind  Antigonus  on  bis  side.  Polyspercbon,  on  his 
>art,  neglected  nothing  that  was  necessary  to  strength- 
sn  his  interests ;  and  ne  found  himself  compelled  to 
lave  recourse  to  measures,  of  which  some  were  inju- 
licious,  and  others  positively  hurtful.  The  only  wise 
itep  which  he  took  during  this  emergency  was  an  al- 
ienee with  Eumenea,  whom,  in  the  name  of  the  kings, 
le  appointed  sole  general  of  the  army  serving  in  Asia, 
rad  invested,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  uncontrolled 
lisposal  of  all  the  resources  of  the  eastern  empire. 
Desirous,  too,  by  all  possible  means,  to  increase  the 
jopularity  of  his  cause  in  Macedon,  and  to  check  the 
nfluence  of  Eurydice,  who  had  still  a  powerful  party 
n  the  army,  Polyspercbon  advised  the  recall  of  Olym- 
liaa,  the  mother  of  Alexander.  But  he  had  soon  rca- 
Mra  to  repent  of  this  step;  for  Olympias,  still  un- 
taught by  events,  and  thirsting  for  revenge,  returned 
.o  the  Macedonian  capital  only  to  gratify  her  worst 
jissions,  and  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  private  life. 
But  of  all  the  measures  into  which  Polyspercbon  was 
Iriven  by  the  pressure  of  affaire,  none  was  more  ques- 
tionable than  the  following.  Eager  to  retain  the 
3  reeks  in  his  interest,  and  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Cea- 
■ander,  who,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  waa  known 
■t  Athens,  had  sent  Nicanor  thither  to  succeed  Me- 
nyllus  in  the  command  of  the  garrison  of  Munychia, 
ind  had  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  the  Piraeus, 
Polyspercbon  published  an  edict  for  re-establishing 
lemocracy  in  all  the  states  which  owned  the  protec- 
ion  of  Macedon.  The  policy  of  this  step  was  not 
ess  wicked  than  its  effects  were  pernicious  :  the  boon 
>f  democracy  created  such  a  degree  of  contention  and 
xjpular  licentiousness  in  most  of  the  states,  that  the 
irms  of  the  citizens  were  for  a  time  employed  against 
me  another.  Almost  every  individual  distinguished 
yj  rank  or  merit  was  stripped"  of  his  property,  ban- 
abed,  or  put  to  death.  The  condition  of  Athens,  con- 
rolled  by  the  garrison  in  the  Munychia,  prevented  the 
>eop!e  of  that  city  from  partaking  of  the  benefit  held 
rat  to  them  by  Poh/sperchon.  But  when  Alexander, 
he  son  of  the  latter,  reached  Athens  with  a  body  of 
brcea,  the  democracy  waa  restored,  and  Phocion  and 
ithers  were  pot  to  death.  ( Vid.  Phocion.)  Cassan- 
ler,  however,  soon  after  made  himself  master  of  A  th- 
ins, and  Polyspercbon,  on  receiving  intelligence  of 
his,  immediately  hastened  to  besiege  him  in  that  city ; 
rat,  as  the  siege  took  up  much  time,  he  left  part  of 
lis  troops  before  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the 
rest  into  the  Peloponnesus,  to  force  the  city  of  Mega- 
opolis  to  surrender.  The  attempt,  however,  was  an 
insuccessful  one ;  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  mili- 
ary character  of  the  protector  that  an  apology  for  his 
Hidden  retreat  into  Macedon  waa  afforded  by  the  vio- 
ent  conduct  of  Olympias,  who  bad  already  embroiled 
.hat  part  of  the  kingdom  so  seriously  as  to  endanger 
the  life  and  power  of  the  elder  king.  In  the  contest 
hat  ensued,  Cassander  proved  ultimately  victorious  j 
Dlympiae  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  Polysper- 
:hon,  driven  from  Macedon,  took  refuge  among  his 
:ountrymen  the  jEtoUans.  After  the  murder  of  Al- 


exander Mgos  and  his  mother  Roxana  by  Cassander, 
Polyspercbon,  who  still  retained  some  strongholds  in 
the  Peloponnesus,  invited  from  Pergnmus  Hercules, 
the  son  of  Alexander  by  Bareine,  four  years  older  than 
his  brother  recently  murdered,  but  from  the  illegiti- 
macy of  his  birth  deemed  incapable  of  succession. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  young  prince,  Polyspercbon  be- 
gan hostile  movements :  he  obtained  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  iEtolians ;  his  standard  was  joined 
by  many  malcontents  from  Macedon,  and  he  stood  on 
the  frontiers  of  that  kingdom  with  an  army  twenty 
thousand  strong,  while  the  troops  which  Cassander 
sent  to  oppose  him  wavered  in  their  affections.  The 
danger  waa  imminent ;  but  Cassander  knew  the  man 
with  whom  be  had  to  deal.  By  bribes  and  promisee 
he  prevailed  upon  Polyspercbon  to  murder  the  youth, 
whom  he  affected  to  honour  as  bis  sovereign.  Poly- 
spercbon, however,  did  not  obtain  the  principal  object 
for  whicb  be  had  been  tempted  to  incur  this  moat 
enormous  guilt.  This  was  the  command  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, towards  which  country,  with  the  recom- 
mendation and  aid  of  Cassander,  he  now  directed  bis 
march;  But  the  inhabitants  of  that  peninsula,  assisted 
by  the  Boeotians,  opposed  bis  return  southward.  He  . 
was  obliged  to  winter  in  Locria,  and  thence  returned 
to  a  castle  commanding  a  small  district  between  Epi- 
rus  and  iEtolia.  The  recovery  of  tbis  stronghold, 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  him,  and  of  which  he 
bad  been  deprived  by  Cassander,  now  rewarded  his 
detestable  wickedness ;  and  here  probably  this  vete- 
ran in  villany,  who  had  once  swayed  the  protectoral 
sceptre,  ended  many  years  afterward  hia  ignominious 
life ;  a  life  deformed  by  everything  atrocious  in  cru- 
elly and  detestable  in  crime.  (Diod.  Sic.,  lib.  17,  18, 
19,  &c— Quint.  Curt.,  4,  13.  —  Id.,  6,  4. — Id.,  8,  6. 
— Juttin,  10,  10.—  Id.,  13,  «.—!*.,  14,  6,  dec  — 
Ttetg.  in  Lycophr.,  801.) 

PolvxSna,  a  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  and  misfortunes.  According  to 
the  account  given  by  Dictys  of  Crete,  Hecuba,  accom- 
panied by  many  Trojan  females,  and  among  the  rest 
by  Cassandra  and  Polyxena,  waa  performing  certain 
sacred  rites  to  Apollo  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  when 
Achilles,  who  wse  anxious  to  witness  these  ceremo- 
nies, came  suddenly  on  the  party  with  some  compan- 
ions of  hia.  Struck  by  the  beauty  of  Polyxena,  the 
warrior,  after  fruitlessly  contending  with  his  passion 
for  a  few  days,  sent  to  ask  the  maiden  in  marriage 
from  Hector.  The  Trojan  chief  agreed  to  give  hu 
sister,  provided  Achilles  would  betray  to  him  the  whole 
Grecian  army.  Achillea  returned  for  answer  that  he 
would  bring  the  whole  war  to  a  close  if  Polyxena 
were  delivered  to  him.  Hector  replied  that  he  must 
either  betray  the  whole  host,  or  else  slay  the  A  tilde 
and  Ajax.  Tbis,  of  course,  irritated  Achillea,  and  the 
negotiation  waa  broken  off.  After  the  death  of  Hec- 
tor, Polyxena,  according  to  the  same  authority,  accom- 
panied her  father  to  the  tent  of  Achilles,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  her  brother's  corpse,  and  the 
Grecian  chieftain,  on  beholding  her,  felt  all  his  former 
passion  renewed.  Some  time  after  this,  Priam,  taking 
advantage  of  a  truce  occasioned  by  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Thymbrean  Apollo,  in  which  both  armies  joined,  sent 
a  herald  to  Achillea  with  a  private  message  relative  to 
Polyxena.  The  Grecian  chief  received  the  messenger 
in  the  grove  of  Apollo,  and,  having  then  entered  the 
temple,  was  treacherously  slain  by  Paris  and  Deipbo- 
bua.  After  the  capture  of  Troy,  Polyxena  waa  immo- 
lated by  Neoptolemua  to  the  manes  of  his  father. 
According  to  one  account,  the  shade  of  Achillea  ap- 
peared on  the  summit  of  bis  tomb,  and  demanded  the 
sacrifice.  (Diet.  Cret.,  3,  3,  icqq.—U.,  4,  10.— Id., 
6,  13,  dec. — Bygin.,fab.,  110. — Txett.  ud  Lycophr., 
369.— (hid.  Met.,  18,  430,  eeqq.—  Ettrip.,  Hte.,  37 
— Virg.,  JBn.,  8,  831.) 

Poltxo,  I.  a  priestess  of  Apollo's  temple  in  Lem. 
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jaoa.  Ska  via  alas  nun*  to  Queen  Hypsipyfe.  It 
waa  bjr  her  advice  that  the  Lemnian  women  murdered 
their  husbands.  (Avoll.  Rkod.,  1,  668.—  Vol.  Flacc., 
2,  316.— Hygm.,  fab.,  16.) — II.  A  female,  a  native  of 
Argoe,  wbo  married  Tlepolemus,  son  of  Hercules. 
When  her  husband  was  compelled  to  flee,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  accidental  homicide  of  Licymnius,  broth- 
er of  Alcmena,  Polyzo  accompanied  him  to  Rhodes, 
'      ■'•    :  1        '    '  ■  -  *  -   '    '  '  ' '  On 

war. 


where  the  inhabitants  chose  him  for  their  king, 
the  death  of  Tlepolemus,  who  fell  in  the  Trojan 
Polyzo  became  sole  mistress  of  the  kingdom,  and  du 
ring  her  reign  Helen  came  to  Rhodes,  having  been 
driven  from  the  Peloponnesus,  after  the  death  of  Men- 
elaua,  by  Nicostralus  and  Megapenlbes.  Polyzo,  de- 
termined to  avenge  her  buaband'a  fall,  caused  some  of 
her  female  attendants  to  habit  themselves  like  Furies, 
seise  Helen  while  bathing,  and  hang  her  on  a  tree. 
The  Rbodians  afterward,  in  memory  of  the  deed,  con- 
aecrated  s  temple  to  Helen,  giving  her  the  surname  of 
Dtndritit  ({itviplric)  from  tbe  manner  of  tier  death. 
(/Wan.,  3, 19,  10.— Sicbtlu  ad  Pcuson,  I.  e.—B6t 
tiger,  Funennuuke,  p.  47,  ttq.) 

Poltzblus,  I.  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  who  flour- 
ished about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Argiuaea.  Tbe 
titles  of  some  of  his  pieces  have  reached  us.  (Fabric., 
BsM.  Or.,  v.  2,  p.  488,  erf.  Harlu.—Htmslerhiu.  ad 
PolUc.,  10, 76.)— II.  An  historian,  a  native  of  Rhodes, 
t  Vott,  Hi*t.  Gt.,  3,  p.  406  —  AlhenzuM,  8,  p.  361,  c.) 

PometU.    Via".  Suessa  Pometia. 

Pomoxx  (from  pomum,  "  fruit"),  a  goddess  among 
the  Romans,  presiding  over  fruit-trees.  Her  worship 
was  of  long  standing  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
Flamen  Ponumalu,  wbo  sacrificed  to  her  every  year 
far  tbe  preservation  of  the  fruit.  Tbe  story  of  Pomo- 
aa  and  Venomous  is  prettily  told  by  Ovid.  This 
Hamadryad  lived  in  the  time  sfProcaa,  king  of  Alba. 
She  was  devoted  to  the  culture  of  gardens,  to  which 
she  confined  herself,  shunning  all  society  with  tbe 
male  deities.  Vertuntnus,  among  others,  was  enam- 
oured of  her,  and  under  varioua  shapes  tried  to  win 
Iter  hand  :  sometimes  he  came  as  a  reaper,  sometimes 
as  a  haymaker,  sometimes  as  a  ploughman  or  a  vine- 
dresser :  he  was  a  soldier  and  a  fisherman,  but  to 
squally  little  purpose.  At  length,  under  the  guise  of 
an  old  woman,  he  won  the  confidence  of  the  goddess  ; 
and,  by  enlarging  on  the  evils  of  a  single  life  and  tbe 
blessings  of  the  wedded  state ;  by  launching  oat  into 
the  praises  of  Vertumnus,  and  relating  a  tale  of  tbe 
punishment  of  female  cruelty  to  a  lover,  be  sought  to 
soeve  the  heart  of  Pomona :  then  resuming  his  real 
form,  he  obtained  the  hand  of  the  no  longer  reluctant 
nymph.  (Oetrf,  Mat.,  14,  633,  ttqq.—Keightley't 
Mythology,  p-  530,) 

Pompcu.  Gins,  an  illustrious  plebeisn  family  at 
Rome,  divided  into  two  branches,  tbe  Rvfi  and  Stra- 
hotut.  A  subdivision  of  the  Run  bore  the  surname 
of  Bithyniau,  from  a  victory  gained  by  one  of  their 
number  in  JBilhynia.  From  the  line  of  tbe  Strabonea 
Pamper  the  Great  waa  descended.  ( Veil.  Palcrc,  2, 
SI. — Pulton,  ad  VtlL,  I.  c.) 

PoMFEU,  I.  daughter  of  Q.  Pompeius,  and  third 
wife  of  Julius  Cesar.  She  was  suspected  of  criminal 
intercourse  with  Clodius,  who  introduced  himself  into 
her  dwelling,  during  the  festival  of  the  Bona  Dea,  in 
tbe  disguise  of  a  female  musician.  Cesar  divorced 
Pompeia  ;  but  when  the  trial  of  Clodiua  came  on  for 
Ibis  act  of  impiety,  he  gave  no  testimony  against  him ; 
■either  did  be  affirm  that  he  was  .certain  of  any  injury 
done  to  bia  bed  :  be  only  said,  "  be  had  divorced  Pom- 
peia, because  the  wile  of  Cesar  ougbl  not  only  to  be 
.clear  from  aucb  a  crime,  but  also  from  the  very  suspi- 
cion of  it."  (Pint.,  Vit.  Cat.— Id.,  Vit.  Cic.)— II. 
Daughter  of  Pompey  the  Great,  was  married  to  Fsus- 
tus  Sylla.  After  tbe  battle  of  Thapaus,  she  fell  into 
the  bands  of  Cataar,  wbo  generously  preserved  her  life 
anal  property.  {Jhrt,,  BtU.  Mr.,  96.)— HX  Adeugh- 
U» 


Jer  of  Sextos  Pompeius  and  Scribonia,  promised  h 
marriage  to  Hetellus,  as  a  pledge  of  petce  beiwea 
her  father  and  the  triumvirs.  She  was  wedded,  how 
ever,  eventually  to  Scriboniua  Libo—  IV.  Macrioa 
great-granddaughter  of  Thvophanes  of  Miletus,  whi 
bad  been  a  firm  friend  to  Pompey.  Tiberius  put  bet 
to  death  because  she  belonged  to  a  family  thai  hi 
been  hostile  to  Cs>sar.    (Tacit ,  Ann.,  6, 18.) 

Pohfkia  Lzz,  I.  At  Parricidia,  a  law  proposed  Ij 
Pompey  when  consul,  snd  enacted  by  the  people.  Il 
gave  a  wider  acceptation  to  the  term  "parricide,"  ml 
made  it  apply  to  the  killing  of  any  near  relation. 
(Hcinecc,  Ant.  Rom.,  td.  HauboU,  p.  TM.nf  V-II 
Devi.by  Pompey  when  sole  consul,  A.U.C.7Ul,tbai 
sn  inquiry  should  be  made  into  the  murder  of  Clodias 
on  the  Appisn  Way,  the  burning  of  the  senate-hojie, 
and  the  attack  made  on  the  house  of  I*pidus  the  in- 
tcrrez.  (Sigoniut.  dt  Judiciit,  2,  33,  p.  6711- 
Htintec.,  td  HauboU,  p.  798.) — HI.  Dt  ontim,  ij 
tbe  same,  against  bribery  and  corruption  in  electros, 
with  the  infliction  Of  new  and  severe  punishmenti. 
(Dio  Cat*.,  39.  37 —Id.,  40,  52.)— IV.  Judiaaa, 
by  tbe  same  ;  retaining  the  Aurelian  law,  but  ordain- 
ing that  the  Judices  should  be  chosen  from  imon; 
those  of  the  highest  fortune  in  tbe  different  mim 
(Cic.  in  Pit.,  39.— Id.,  Phil.,  1.  8.)— V.  Dt  O 
vtitii;  by  tbe  same,  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  u 
stsnd  candidate  for  an  office  in  nis  absence.  Is  tin 
law  Julius  Cesar  was  expressly  excepted.  (Sarin.. 
Vit.  Jul.,  28  —  Dio  Cast ,  40,  66.) 

Pompeii  or  Pompeia  (the  first  being  tbe  Latin, tsi 
second  tbe  Greek,  form  of  its  name),  a  city  or  Cimjs- 
nia  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Mount  Vesuvrai  Of 
this  city  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it  has  become  fani 
more  celebrated  in  modern  times  than  it  eter  cook 
have  been  in  tbe  moat  flourishing  period  of  in  am- 
ence.  Tradition  escribed  the  origin  of  Pompeii.  ■ 
well  as  that  of  Herculaneum,  to  Hercules  (Dim.  Hd, 
c.  44),  and,  like  thst  city,  it  waa  in  turn  occupied  Is 
the  Oscsns,  Etruscans,  Samnitea,  and  Romans,  il 
the  instigation  of  the  Samnitea,  Pompeii  snd  Hercu- 
laneum took  an  active  part  in  the  Social  war,  hut  »en 
finally  reduced  by  Sylla.  (Veil.  PaUrc,  2, 16)  li 
the  general  peace  whicb  followed,  Pompeii  obtains! 
the  rights  of  a  municipal  town,  and  became  also  a  A 
itary  colony,  at  the  bead  of  which  was  Puhiios  SjBa, 
nephew  of  the  dictator.  This  officer  being  accuse) 
before  the  senate  of  having  excited  some  tumuli  ai 
Pompeii,  waa  ably  defended  by  Cicero.  (Oral,  p 
Syll,  21.)  Other  colonies  appear  to  hare  been  sohst- 
quently  sent  hither  onder  Augustus  and  Nero  In  s> 
reign  of  the  latter,  a  bloody  affray  occurred  at  Poirpo. 
during  the  ezhibition  of  a  fight  of  gladiators,  betmn 
the  inhabitants  of  that  plsce  and  those  of  Noceria, » 
which  many  lives  were  lost.  Tbe  Pompciani  »cre,s 
consequence,  deprived  of  these  shows  for  ten  jars, 
and  several  individuals  were  banished.  (Ttc ,  .(«• 
14,  17.)  Shortly  after,  we  hear  of  the  destruction  e! 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  city  by  an  eartoquak 
(Tac.,  Am.,  15,  St.  —  Stnee.,  Qvatt.  Xtt..  6,1) 
Of  tbe  more  complete  catastrophe  which  buried  Posv 
poii  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius,  we  have  no  posttiw 
sccount ;  but  it  is  reasonably  conjectured  that  it  wu 
caused  by  the  famous  eruption  in  the  reign  of  IV 
tus.  (Kid.  Herculaneum.)  Tie  ruins  of  Pompo 
were  accidentally  discovered  in  1748,  consequent)* 
long  after  the  time  of  Clnveriua.  It  is  carious  » 
follow  that  indefatigable  geographer  in  bis  search  of  in 
position,  which  he  finally  fixes  at  Scafati,  on  tbe  bauli 
of  the  Sorno.  He  would  have  been  more  correct  if 
be  bad  removed  it  about  two  miles  from  that  river,  and 
placed  it  nearer  tbe  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius  (Cra- 
sser'* Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  179.)  The  opinion  gen- 
erally maintained,  that  the  people  of  this  city  were  sor- 
arised  and  overwhelmed  by  the  volcanic  storm  wb3s 
a  the  theatre,  is  not  a  very  probable  one.   The  nun 
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tar  of  skeletou  discovered  io  Pompeii  does  not  ex- 
ceed sixty  ;  and  ten  times  this  number  would  be  in- 
considerable, when  compared  with  the  extent  and  pop- 
nation  of  tbe  city.  Betide*,  the  first  agitation  and 
threatening  aspect  oT  tbe  mountain  meat  have  filled 
every  breast  with  terror,  and  banished  all  gayety  and 
eanoaameot.  No  doubt  the  previous  intimations  were 
at"  sach  a  nature  as  to  have  lull;  spprized  the  inhabi- 
tants of  their  danger,  and  induced  the  great  mass  of 
I  ham  to  save  themselves  by  flight.  The  discovery  of 
Pompeii  (stU.  Herculaneum),  after  having  lain  so  long 
muied  and  unknown,  has  furnished  us  with  many  cu- 
i  and  valuable  remains  of  antiquity.  The  exesra- 
i  are  still  continued.  Although  two  thirds  are  still 
,  it  is  estimated  that  the  town  waa  three  quar- 
ef  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  walla  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet 
Ugh,  aud  twelve  thick,  and  contained  several  main 
gates,  of  which  six  have  been  uncovered.  Twenty 
streets,  fifteen  (set  wide,  paved  with  lava,  and  having 
footways  of  three  feet  broad,  have  also  been  excava- 
ted. The  houses  are  joined  together,  and  are  gener- 
ally only  two  stories,  with  terraces  for  roofs.  The 
fonts  are  often  shops,  with  inscriptions,  frescoes,  and 
ornameuts  of  every  kind.  The  principal  rooms  are  in 
the  rear :  in  the  centre  is  a  court,  which  often  coo- 
tains  a  marble  fountain.  In  some  of  the  houses  the 
loonis  have  been  found  eery  richly  ornamented.  A 
forum,  surrounded  by  handsome  buildings,  two  thea- 
tre*, temples,  baths,  fountains,  statues,  urns,  utensils 
of  all  sorts,  dec.,  have  been  discovered.  Most  of  the 
objects  of  curiosity  have  been  deposited  m  the  rauee- 
ams  Of  Naplea  and  Portici :  among  them  are  a  great 
lumber  of  manuscripts.  It  is  certainly  surprising, 
that  leas  most  interesting  city  should  have  remained 
undiscovered  till  so  late  a  period,  and  that  antiquaries 
and  leaned  men  should  have  so  long  and  materially 
•rod  about  its  situation.  In  many  places,  messes 
of  ruins,  portions  of  the  buried  theatres,  temples,  and 
■oases,  were  not  two  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
noil.   The  country  people  were  continually  digging  op 

rises  of  worked  marble  and  other  antique  objects, 
several  epots  they  had  even  laid  open  the  outer 
trails  of  the  town ;  end  yet  men  did  not  find  out  what 
it  waa  that  tbe  peculiarly  isolated  mound  of  cinders  sod 
ashes,  earth  and  pumice-stone  covered.  There  is  an- 
other circumstance  which  increases  the  wonder  of 
Pompeii  being  so  long  concealed.  A  subterraneous 
canal,  cut  from  the  river  Sarno, traverses  the  city,  and 
•  is  seen  darkly  and  silently  gliding  under  tbe  temple 
of  lets.  This  is  said  to  base  been  cnt  towards  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  to  supply  the  contiguous 
•own  of  Torre  4tiC  Anntmmaia  with  fresh  water ;  it 
probably  ran  anciently  in  the  same  channel ;  but,  in  out- 
ting  it  or  clearing  it,  workmen  most  have  crossed  un- 
der Pompeii  from  one  side  to  the  other— For  a  more 
detailed  account  of  tbe  excavations  made  at  this  place, 
consult  Sir  W.  Gell's  "  Penpaana,"  Land.,  183S, 
etoo ;  Within's  View  of  Ptrnnpm ;  Cooke's  Delwua- 
r  (London,  1837,  8  vols,  feJ.,  90  plates) ;  Bibent's 
I  of  Pompeii  (Paris,  1896),  showing  tbe  progress 
m(  the  excavations  from  1768  to  18*6  j  Romanelli, 
■Virnggi*  *  Pompd  ed  Ereobuw,  ice. 

Poarsios,  I.  Q.  Neves  Rains,  was  consul  BwC. 
■ami,  and  the  ant  of  tbe  Pompeien  family  who  was  ele- 
(veted  to  that  high  office.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  attained 
to  it  by  practising  s  deception  on  his  friend  Laruee, 
or  bo  was  «  candidate  for  the  same  station,  by  promi- 
sing to  obtain  votes  for  him,  but  obtaining  them,  in 
fact,  for  himself.  Pamperos  was  sent  into  Spain, 
where  ha  laid  fruitless  siege  to  Numautia:  he  aataad, 
however,  some  slight  advantages  aver  the  Edetani. 
Having  been  continued  in  command  the  ensarug  year, 
be  again  besieged  Numastia,  and  by.  dmt  of  intrigues 
ted  need  the  inhabitants  to  solicit  a  treaty  of  peace, 
•te^themon^adv^o,-^ 


Not  long  after  this,  however,  when  a  successor  had 
come,  Pompeius  denied  the  whole  affair,  and  insisted 
that  the  Numanlines  had  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  matter  was  laid  before  the  Roman  senate,  snd, 
notwithstanding  the  numerous  proofs  adduced  by  the 
Numantine  deputies,  it  was  decided  that  no  such  trea- 
ty had  been  made.  Pompeius  was  afterward  accused 
of  extortion,  but  his  great  wealth  afforded  him  the 
means  of  acquittal.  He  was  chosen  censor  B.C.  130. 
(Yell.  Palerc,  2, 1. — Id.,  2,  21.— JS.,  2, 90.— floras, 
2,  18.) — II.  Q  Rufus,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  con- 
sul with  SyUa,  B.C.  88,  and,  together  with  his  col- 
league, opposed  the  law  by  which  the  tribune  Sulpi- 
cius  sought  to  extend  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  the 
Italian  allies.  War  having  been  declared  against 
Milbradates,  and  Asia  and  Italy  being  named  the  prov- 
inces of  the  consuls,  the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  .Pom- 
peius. (Apjnan,  Bell.  Mith.,  65  )  Before  Sylla  de- 
parted for  ha  command,  he  endeavoured,  together  with 
bis  colleague,  to  baffle  the  projects  of  Sulpicius  by 
proclaiming  frequent  holydaya,  and  ordering,  conse- 
quently, a  suspension  of  the  public  business.  But 
Sulpicius,  on  one  of  these  occasions,  attacked  the  con- 
suls win  an  armed  force,  calling  upon  them  to  repeal 
their  .proclamation  for  tbe  festival ;  and,  on  their  refu- 
sal, a  riot  ensued,  in  which  Pompeius  escaped  with 
difficulty  to  a  place  of  concealment;  but  his  sou  waa 
killed.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Sylls  had  made 
himself  master  of  Rome  and  re-established  his  party, 
Poatpeius  was  sent  to  take  command  of  the  army,  that 
was  still  kept  on  foot,  to  oppose  the  remnants  of  the 
Italian  confederacy.  But  ne  was  murdered  by  the 
troops  as  soon  as  be  arrived  among  them,  the  soldiers 
having  been  instigated  to  the  deed  by  On.  Pompeius, 
tbe  general  whom  Quintus  waa  to  supersede.  (Aa- 
jium,  8eU.  Ca.,  1,  65,  sKqq.—  VeU.  Palerc,  2,  17.— 
Lh.,  EpU^  770— III.  Cn.  Strabo,  father  of  Pompev 
the  Great,  woe  one  of  tbe  principal  Roman  command- 
ers in  tbe  Social  war.  He  brought  the  aiege  of  A  sen- 
ium (o  a  triumphant  issue  (Lie.,  Epii.,  75,  76),  an 
event  which  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  the  Romans, 
as  that  town  had  set  the  first  example  of  revolt,  and 
bad  accompanied  it  with  the  massacre  of  two  Roman 
officers  and  a  number  of  Roman  citizens.  He  also 
gained  a  victory  ever  the  Marai,  and  compelled  that 
people,  together  with  the  Vestini,  Marrucini,  and  Pa- 
ligni,  to  make  a  separate  peace.  This  is  the  same 
Cn.  Pompeius  who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  or  the 
previous  article  (No.  II ),  as  having  instigated  his  sol- 
diery to  murder  Q.  Pompeius,  the  new  commander 
sent  to  supersede  him.  He  retained,  after  that,  the 
command  of  the  army  in  Umbria,  and  was  applied  to 
by  tbe  senate  for  aid  against  Cinna ;  but,  being  mote 
anxious  to  make  the  troubles  of  his  country  an  occa- 
sion of  his  own  advancement,  he  remained  for  soma 
time  in  suspense,  as  if  wailing  to  see  which  party 
would  purchase  his  services  at  the  highest  price,  anfl 
thus  allowed  Cinna  and  his  faction  to  consolidate 
their  force  beyond  the  possibility  of  successful  resist-  _ 
ance.  At  'last,  however,  be  resolved  to  march  to  " 
Rome,  and  espouse  tbe  cause  of  the  senate.  A  battle 
was  fought  between  his  army  and  that  of  Cinna  im- 
mediately under  the  walls  of  the  capital.  But,  though 
the  slaughter  was  great,  the  event  seems  to  have  been 
indecisive  ;  and,  soon  after,  Cn.  Pompeius  was  killed 
by  lightning  in  his  own  tent.  [Veil.  Paterc.;  2,  44. 
—Appian^BtU.  1, 68.)— According  to  Plutarch, 
Romans  .never  entertained  a  stronger  and  more 
soroue  hatred  for  any  general  than  for  Pompeius 
Strabo.  They  dragged  hn  corpse  from  the  bier  on 
.the  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated  it  with  the 
greatest  indignity.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Pomp.  init.)  —  Vf. 
Caeine,  eurnamed  Magna*,  or  "tbe  Great,"  was  the 
of  Ca.  Pompeius  Strabo  (No.  III.},  and  holds  a 
Of  rank  in  Roman  history,  by  reason  of  Ins 
exploits, and,  max  jurUcularly,  his  collision 
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with  Julias  Cmi.   He  wu  bom  B.C.  108,  the  nme 
veer  with  Cicero.   A*  toon  »•  he  bed  usnmed  the 
manly  gown,  he  entered  the  Roman  army,  and  made 
bis  first  campaigns  with  great  distinction  under  the 
orders  of  his  parent.    The  beauty  of  his  person,  the 
grace  and  elegance  of  his  manners,  and  his  winning 
eloquence,  gained  him,  at  an  early  age,  the  hearts  of 
both  citizens  and  soldiers ;  snd  he  even,  on  one  occa- 
sion, possessed  sufficient  influence  to  sare  the  life  of 
his  father,  when  Cinna  had  gained  over  some  of  the 
soldiery  of  Strabo,  and  a  mutiny  ensued.    After  the 
death  of  his  parent,  a  charge  was  preferred  against  the 
Utter  that  he  had  converted  the  public  money  to  hja 
own  use ;  and  Pompey,  aa  his  heir,  was  obliged  to  an- 
swer it.   But  he  pleaded  hia  own  cause  with  so  ranch 
ability  and  acutenesa,  and.  gained  so  nraeh  applause, 
that  Antistius,  the  orator,  who  had  the  hearing  of  the 
cause,  conceived  a  high  regard  for  him,  and  offered 
him  hia  daughter  in  marriage.    After  the  establish- 
ment of  Cinna'a  power  at  Rome,  Pompey  retired  to 
Picenum,  where  he  possessed  some  property,  and 
where  hia  father's  memory,  hated  as  it  waa  by  the 
Romans,  was  regarded  with  respect  and  affection. 
To  account  for  tbia,  we  moat  suppose  that,  during  the 
long  period  of  his  military  command  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, he  had  prevented  hia  soldiers  from  being  bur- 
densome to  the  people,  and  had  found  means  of  obli- 
ging or  gratifying  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants. 
Se  this  as  it  may,  the  son  possessed  so  much  influence 
in  Picenum  as  to  succeed  in  raising  an  army  of  three 
legions,  or  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  thousand  men. 
With  this  force  he  set  oat  to  join  Sylle,  and,  after 
aucceeafully  repelling  several  attacks  from  the  adverse 
party,  he  effected  a  junction  with  that  commander, 
who  received  him  in  the  moat  flattering  manner,  and 
saluted  him,  though  a  mere  youth,  only  28  year*  of 
age,  with  the  title  of  Imperaior.    So  struck,  indeed, 
was  Sylla  with  the  merits  of  the  young  Roman,  that 
be  persuaded  Pompey  to  divorce  the  daughter  of  An- 
tistius, and  marry  Emilia,  the  daughter-in-law  of  Sjl- 
le.    Three  years  after  this  (B.C.  80),  Pompey  retook 
Sicily  from  the  partisana  of  Marios,  and  drove  them 
also  from  Africa,  in  forty  days.   The  Roman  people 
were  astonished  at  these  rapid  successes,  but  they 
served  at  the  same  time  to  excite  the  jealousy  of 
Sylla,  who  commanded  him  to  dismiss  his  forces  and 
return  to  Rome.    On  his  coming  back  to  the  capital, 
Pompey  was  received  with  every  mark  of  favour  by 
Sylla.    According  to  Plutarch,  the  latter  hastened  to 
meet  him,  and,  embracing  him  in  the  most  affectionate 
manner,  saluted  him  aloud  with  the  surname  of  "Mtg- 
ma,"  or  "  the  Great,"  a  title  which  Pompey  thence- 
forward was  always  accustomed  to  bear.   The  jeal- 
ousy of  the  dictator,  however,  was  revived  when 
Pompey  demanded  a  triumph.    Sylla  declared  to  him 
that  he  should  oppose  this  claim  with  all  bis  power ; 
bat  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  to  reply,  that  the  people 
were  more  ready  to  worship  the  rising  than  the  setting 
sun,  and  Sylla  yielded.    Pompey  therefore  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph,  though  he  waa  the  first  Ro- 
man who  had  been  admitted  to  it  without  possessing 
•  higher  dignity  than  that  of  knighthood,  and  was  not 
yet  of  the  legal  age  to  be  received  into  the  senate. 
Sylla  soon  after  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and,  at  the 
consular  election,'  had  the  mortification  to  feel  his 
rival's  ascendancy.    After  the  death  of  Sylla,  Pompey 
came  to  be  generally  considered  ss  chief  of  the  aristo- 
cratic party,  and  aa  heir  of  the  influence  exercised  by 
Sylla  over  the  minds  of  the  soldiery.    New  troubles 
soon  broke  out,  occasioned  principally  by  the  ambitions 
project*  of  the  consul  Lepraus,  who  aimed  at  supreme 
power ;  bat  he  was  soon  overpowered  by  the  united 
force*  of  Catolua  and  Pompey.    A  period  of  quiet 
now  ensued,  and  Catulua  endeavoured  to  oblige  Pom- 
pey to  dismiss  his  troops.    This  the  latter  evaded  un- 
der various  pretexts,  until  the  uiouios*  of  Sertoriaa 
1114 


induced  the  senate  to  send  Pompey,  now  thirty « 
of  sge,  to  the  support  of  Metellus,  who  wu  uoequl  is 
cope  with  so  able  an  adversary.   He  wu  infested  with 
proconsular  power.    The  two  commanders,  who  icted 
independently  of  each  other,  though  with  i  motoaltr 
good  understanding,  were  both  detested  through  Us 
superior  activity  and  skill  of  Sertorius.  Pomps;  kst 
two  battle*,  and  was  personally  in  danger ;  train  low 
aa  Sertoriaa  was  alive,  the  war  wu  continued  wij 
little  succsss.    But  Sertorius  having  been  murdered 
by  his  own  officers,  and  succeeded  in  the  commad 
by  Perpenns,  Pompey  snd  Metellus  soon  brought  ike 
struggle  to  an  end.    On  his  return  to  Italy  the  Knife 
war  was  raging.    Crassus  had  already  gained  ■  deci- 
sive victory  over  Spartacos,  the  leader  of  the  rehab, 
snd  nothing  waa  left  for  Pompey  but  to  complete  lot 
destruction  of  the  remnant  of  the  servile  forces;  pi 
he  assumed  the  merit  of  this  triumph,  and  displeyed 
so  little  moderation  in  hi*  success,  that  be  wu  mt 
pec  ted  of  wishing  to  treed  in  the  footsteps  of  Sen. 
He  triumphed  a  aeoond  time,  and  waa  cbowo  coed 
B.C.  76,  slthough  be  had  yet  held  none  of  those  oi 
offices,  through  which  it  was  customary  to  pus  to  lot 
consulship.    His  colleague  waa  Crassus.  Two  nan 
after  the  expiration  of  this  office,  the  pirates,  eacea- 
aged  by  theMnhrsdatie  war,  had  become  eo  powerful 
in  the  Mediterranean,  that  they  carried  oa  >  tegnar 
warfare  along  a  great  extent  of  coast,  and  were  net- 
ten  of  1000  galleys  and  400  towns.   The  tribune  Go- 
btniua,  a  man  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Pompey,  pa- 
nosed  that  an  individual  (whose  name  be  did  not  na- 
tion) should  be  invested  with  extraordinary  powers,  sr 
sea  and  land,  for  three  years,  to  pat  an  end  to  the  oa- 
rages of  the  pirates.    Several  friends  of  the  cemstib)- 
tion  spoke  with  warmth  against  this  proposition;  bet 
it  was  carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  pant 
was  conferred  on  Pompey,  with  the  title  of  pnest- 
sul.    In  four  months  he  cleared  the  sea  of  the  else 
of  the  pirates,  got  possession  of  their  fortresses  eii 
towns,  set  free  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  aid  tea 
captive  80,000  pirates,  to  whom,  no  less  pradentlj  the 
humanely,  he  assigned  the  eomst-towne  of  Glides*! 
other  provinces,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  tbs 
inhabitants,  and  thoa  deprived  them  ef  an  opportiniB 
of  returning  to  their  former  course.    Meanwhile  ut 
wsr  against  Mitbradatea  had  been  carried  so  with  ■> 
rious  fortune ;  snd  although  Luculhw  bad  poshed  ta> 
enemy  hard,  yet  the  latter  still  found  new  roans  * 
continue  the  contest.     The  tribune  Manillas  tea 
proposed  that  Pompey  should  be  placed  over  LocoBss 
id  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Mithradatet  and  TV 
granes,  and  likewise  over  all  the  other  Roman  gener- 
als in  the  Asiatic  provinces,  end  that  all  tbs  snaies  a 
that  quarter  should  be  under  hia  control,  at  the  net 
time  that  be  retained  the  supreme  command  by  aa. 
This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of  power  thu  has 
ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citizen,  and  senoi 
distinguished  men  were  resolved  to  oppose  s  prosos- 
tion  so  dangerous  to  freedom  with  their  whole  mJs- 
ence  :  but  Pompey  waa  so  high  in  the  popular  fsna, 
that,  on  the  day  appointed  for  considering  the  proposi- 
tion, only  Hortensius  and  Catulua  had  the  eounge  Is 
speak  against  it ;  while  Cicero,  who  hoped  to  ohtas 
the  consulship  through  the  support  of  the  Pomps* 
party,  advocated  it  with  all  hia  eloquence,  and  Csaar, 
to  whom  such  deviations  from  the  constitution  was 
acceptable,  used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  it.  Ci- 
cero's oration  Pro  Lege  MnUim  contains  s  sketch  of 
Pompey'*  public  life,  with  the  moat  splendid  eaten 
that  perhaps  was  ever  made  on  any  individual.  Tie 
law  was  adopted  by  all  the  tribes,  snd  Pompey,  wits 
assumed  reluctance,  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  if. 
low-citixens.    He  arrived  in  Asia  B.C.  87,  and  re- 
ceived the  command  from  Lucullua,  who  was  the  Isj» 
able  to- conceal  his  chagrin,  aa  Pompey  industriously 
abolished  all  his  regulations.  The  opstalisBS  of  Pern- 
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pey,  in  bringing  the  Mithradatic  w«r  to  a  close,  hare 
been  related  elsewhere.    (Vid.  Mithradates  VI.)  Af- 
ter Pompey  bad  settled  the  a  flairs  of  Asia,  he  risited 
Greece,  where  he  diaplayed  his  respect  for  philosophy 
by  making  a  valuable  gift  to  the  city  of  Athena.  On 
his  return  to  Italy,  he  dismissed  hit  army  as  soon  as 
he  landed  >t  Brundiaium,  and  entered  Rome  as  a  pri- 
vate man.  The  whole  city  met  him  with  acclama- 
tions ;  his  claim  of  a  triumph  waa  admitted  without  op- 
position, and  never  had  Rome  yet  witnessed  sncb  a 
display  as  on  the  two  days  of  his  triumphal  procession. 
Pompey's  plan  waa  now,  under  the  appearance  of  a 
private  individual,  to  maintain  the  first  place  in  the. 
state;  but  he  found  obstacles  on  every  eide.  Lneul- 
lus  and  Crassus  were  superior  to  bim  in  wealth ;  the 
zealous  republicans  looked  upon  bim  with  suspicion  ; 
and  Cesar  waa  laying  the  foundation  of  hia  future 
greatness.   The  last- mentioned  individual,  on  hia  re- 
turn from  Spain,  aspired  to  the  consulship.   To  ef- 
fect this  purpose,  he  reconciled  Pompey  and  Crassus 
with  each  other,  and  united  them  in  forming  the  co- 
alition which  is  known  in  history  under  the  name  of 
the  First  Triumvirate.    He  waa  chosen  consul  B.C. 
59,  and,  by  the  marriage  of  hia  daughter  Julia  with 
Pompey  (.(Emilia  having  died  in  childbed),  seemed 
to  hare  secured  bis  union  with  the  latter.    From  this 
time  Pompey  countenanced  measures  which,  aa  a  good 
citizen,  be  should  have  opposed  as  subversive  of  free- 
dom.  He  allowed  hia  own  eulogist,  Cicero,  to  be 
driven  into  banishment  by  the  tribnne  Clodiua,  whom 
he  had  attached  to  hia  interest;  bat,  having  after- 
ward himself  quarrelled  with  Clodiua,  be  had  Cicero 
recalled.    He  supported  the  illegal  nomination  of  Cas- 
aar  to  a  five  years'  command  in  Gaul ;  the  fatal  con- 
seqoeneea  of  which  compliance  appeared  but  too 
plainly  afterward. — The  fall  of  Crassus  in  Parthia  left 
bat  two  masters  to  the  Roman  world ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Julia  m  childbed,  these  friends  became  rivals. 
(Encyctep.  Amerie.,  vol.  10,  p.  839,  teqq.)  Pompey's 
studied  deference  to  the  senate  secured  bis  influence 
with  that  body ;  and  he  gained  the  good-will  of  the 
people  by  hia  judicioua  discharge  of  the  duties  of  com- 
missary of  supplies  during  a  time  of  scarcity.    In  the 
mean  time,  be  secretly  fomented  the  disorders  of  the 
state,  and  the  abuses  practised  in  the  filling  up  the 
magistracies,  many  of  which  remained  vacant  for  eight 
months,  and  others  were  supplied  by  insufficient  and 
ignorant  persons,  through  the  disgust  of  those  who 
were  capable  of  sustaining  them  with  ability  and  hon- 
our.   The  friends  of  Pompey  whispered  about  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  dictator,  and  pointed  to  him  aa  the  man 
whose  great  services,  and  whose  devotion  to  the  sen- 
ate and  the  people,  entitled  him  to  expect  the  general 
suffrage  ;  while  he  himself  appeared  to  decline  the  sta- 
tion', and  even  made  a  show  of  being  indignant  at  the 
proposal.    Hia  -  position  at  Rome,  while  Caesar  was 
absent  in  his  province,  waa  singularly  advantageous  to 
bis  pretensions :  be  had,  m  fact,  always  kept  himself 
in  the  public  eye ;  and  in  the  triumvirate  division  of 
power,  which  hie  had  himself  planned  (B.C.  80),  in  or- 
der to  strengthen  his  own  influence  by  the  rising  tal- 
ents) and  activity  of  Csaear,  and  the  high  birth  and 
riches  of  Crassus,  be  had  taken  care  to  reserve  to  him- 
self Rome,  where  he  continued  to  reside,  governing 
the  Spain*  by  his  lieutenants,  while  he  despatched 
Crassus  to  Asia  and  Caesar  to  the  Gauls.    He  had 
aviso  acquired  a  popularity  by  rescinding,  under  one  of 
his  consulships,  the  law  which  SyUa,  for  hia  own  par- 
posses,  had  enacted,  to  restrain  the  power  of  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  commons.   At  this  time  he  gratified  both 
senate  and  people  by  procuring,  through  the  agency  of 
the  tribune  Milo  (B.C.  67),  the  recall  of  Cicero  from 
the   banishment  into  which  be  had  been  driven  by 
the  tribune  Clodiua,  on  a  charge  of  having  executed 
Cethasgras  and  Lentulua  (implicated  in  the  Catilinarian 
aonspiraey)  without  the  forms  of  law.   Cicero  had 


provoked  the  enmity  of  Clodiua  by  prosecuting  htm 
for  intruding,  in  the  disguise  of  a  musician,  into  a  fe 
male  religious  assembly,  where  he  sought  an  aaaigna 
tion  with  Pompeis.  the  wife  of  Casar.  Caesar,  though 
he  divorced  the  lady,  with  the  observation  that  "  Cm 
sal's  wife  should  not  even  be  suspected,"  overlooked 
the  affront  of  Clodiua  to  himself,  withheld  his  own  ev- 
idence against  him  at  the  trial,  and  even  furthered  hia 
election  to  the  tribuneship.  He  waa  actuated  in  this 
by  resentment  towards  Cicero,  who  had  termed  the 
triumvirate  a  conspiracy  against  the  public  liberty ;  and, 
under  a  similar  feeling,  Pompey  had  at  firet  connived 
at  Cicero'e  banishment  (B.C.  58) ;  but,  as  Clodiua, 
who  had  seized  Cicero's  villaa  and  confiscated  hia  prop 
erty,  began  to  carry  himself  arrogantly  towards  Pom- 
pey, and  conceive  himself  his  equal,  Pompey,  aa  has 
been  said,  within  two  years  procured  the  decree  to  be 
reversed.  The  sequel  of  this  intrigue  waa  such  aa  to 
accelerate  hia  advance  to  the  dictatorship.  Clodiua,' 
aa  he  was  returning  to  Rome  on  horseback  from  the 
country,  waa  aet  upon  and  murdered  by  Milo  and  some 
attendants,  who  were  quitting  the  city.  Aa  Milo  waa 
on  hia  way  to  hia  native  town,  in  disgust  at  the  perfidy 
of  Pompey,  who  had  disappointed  him  of  the  consul- 
ship promised  sa  the  price  of  hia  services,  it  should 
not  seem  that  this  affray  waa  the  result  of  Pompey's 
instigation.  The  populace,  struck  with  conalernatioa, 
passed  the  night  in  the  streets,  and,  with  the  dawn  of 
day,  brought  in  the  body  of  Clodiua.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  some  tribunes,  his  friends,  it  waa  carried  into 
the  senate-house,  either  to  intimate  suspicion  of  the 
senate,  or  in  honour  of  the  senatorian  rank  of  the  de- 
ceased. Here  the  benches  were  torn  up,  a  pile  con- 
structed, and  the  body  consumed;  bat  the  conflagra- 
tion caught  the  aenate-houae  and  several  adjoining 
buildings.  Milo,  leas  apprehensive  of  punishment  then 
irritated  at  the  respect  paid  to  Clodiua,  returned  to  the 
city  with  bia  colleague  Caecilius,  and,  distributing 
money  to  a  part  of  the  multitude,  addressed  them  from 
the  tribunal  as  if  they  were  a  regular  assembly ;  ex- 
cusing the  affair  aa  an  accidental  rencounter,  and  en- 
deavouring to  obtain  a  verdict  of  acquittal :  be  ended 
with  inveighing  against  Clodiua.  While  he  was  ha- 
ranguing, the  rest  of  the  tribunes,  and  that  part  of  the 
populace  which  had  not  been  bribed,  rushed  into  the 
foram  armed  :  Milo  and  Caecilius  put  on  slaves'  habits 
and  escaped ;  but  a  bloody,  indiscriminate  asaault  was 
made  on  the  other  citizens,  of  which  the  friends  of  Milo 
were  not  alone  the  objects,  bat  all  who  passed  by  sr 
fell  in  the  way  of  the  rioters,  especially  thoss  who  were 
splendidly  dressed  and  wore  gold  rings.  The  tumuh 
continued  several  daya,  during  which  there  waa  a  sus- 
pension of  all  government  ^  stones  were  thrown  and 
weapons  drawn  in  the  streets,  and  ho  usee  aet  on  fire. 
The  slaves  armed  themselves,  and,  breaking  into  dwell- 
ings under  pretence  of  searching  for  Milo,  carried  off 
everything  of  value  that  waa  portable.  The  senate 
assembled  in  a  state  of  great  terror,  and,  turning  their 
eyes  upon  Pompey,  proposed  to  him  the  acceptance  ef 
the  dictatorship.  But,  by  the  persuasion  of  Cato,  they 
invested  him  with  the  same  power  under  the  title  ef 
Sole  Consul.  This  waa  probably  with  the  secret  un- 
derstanding of  Pompey  himself,  as  the  title  of  dictator 
had  become  odiouc  since  the  tyranny  of  Syila.  That 
Pompey  and  Cato  were  in  agreement,  appears  from 
thia :  that  the  vote  of  the  latter  waa  recompensed  by 
the  appointment  of  quaestor  to  Cyprus ;  the  senate 
having  decreed  the  reduction  of  that  island  to  a  Roman 
province,  and  the  confiscation  of  the  treasures  of  King 
Ptolemy,  on  account  of  the  exorbitant  ransom  demand- 
ed for  Clodiua  when  taken  by  pirates.  Pompey  pro- 
ceeded to  restore  order  and  to  paaa  popular  acta.  He 
condemned  Milo  for  murder.  He  framed  a  law  against 
bribery  and  corruption,  and  instigated  an  inquiry  into 
the  acta  of  administration  of  all  who  bad  held  magia 
trades  from  the  time  of  dm  qwn.  first  coaaulatyp 
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torn,  although  fsaiaaibly  directed  at  what  Pompey 
iastly  called  the  reot  of  tbe  Male  disorders,  seemed  to 
be  turned  covertly  at  Catetr ;  though  Pompoy  appeared 
offended  et  the  suggestion,  and  affected  to  consider 
Catetr  as  above  suspicion.  He  presided  in  the  court 
danag  tbe  dials  with  a  guard,  that  the  judges  might 
Ml  be  intimidated.  Several,  convicted  of  intrigue  and 
eaalvenatien,  were  baniabed,  and  others  fined.  With 
a  great  appearance  of  moderation,  he  declined  to  bold 
the  single  cooeulahip  to  the  extent  of  toe  full  period, 
aad  for  the  rest  of  the  year  adopted  we  father-in-law, 
Lucius  Se  pio,  aa  his  colleague  ;  but,  even  after  the 
return  to  the  regular  consulships,  aa  well  at  far  the 
months  during  which  Scipio  was  associated  with  him- 
self in  office,  he  continued,  in  reality,  to  direct  the  af- 
faire of  elate.  The  senate  gave  him  two  additional 
legions,  and  prolonged  bit  command  in  bis  provinces. 
Hitherto  Pompey  bad  proceeded  with  infinite  address; 
tat  the  craftiness  of  hie  policy  waa  no  atateh  for  the 
frankness  and  directness  of  that  of  Cesser,  who  acted 
in  this  conjunct  use,  so  critical  to  the  Roman  liberty, 
asith  a  reef  moderation  and  candour  that  absolutely 
disconcerted  his  rival.  Ceraar,  indeed,  who  waa  made 
acquainted,  by  the  exiles  that  Soaked  to  his  camp,  with 
everything  passing  at  Home,  and  who  found  himself 
obliged  to  stand  on  the  defensive,  availed  himself  of 
which  hie  acquired  wealth  placed  in  hit 
which  the  practice  of  the  age  loo  much 
ed,  to  divide  the  betide  party  by  buying 
esT  the  enmity  of  some  of  them  newly  elected  to  office, 
▲ware  of  the  cabals  which  wen  forming  against  him, 
Cesser  anew  that,  in  returning  to  a  private  station,  he 
ahootd  be  placed  at  the  feet  of  Pentney  and  his  party  . 
aa  these  f ass  assisted  the  decree  of  Bts  sec  ail  till  he 
as  all  aesere  himself  of  ouch  conditions  aa  would  pre- 
iveat  .hie  ohodieaoe  from  being  attended  with  danger. 
'His  demands  ware  reasonable;  hie  propositions  fair 
and  open,  and  his  desire  of  effecting  a  compromise 
apparently  sincere.  The  unintermitted  eontinuetion 
of  a  'consul's  office  through  several  years,  and  even 
ens  creation  in  his  thesnoo.  were  not  oneeastitsaiooal : 
both  bad  bean  granted  to  Marina ;  and  Cottar  trim- 
aalf  bad  been  re-elected,  wbMe  absent,  by  the  tea 
•tn  banes ;  Pompey,  when  he  brought  in  the  law 
allowing  abeent  candidates  to  stand,  having 
sial  eacepoion  in  foeour  of  Carsar,  and  i 
His  reqaests  that  he  might  stand  for  the  onn- 
hip  in  his  abeeoce ;  that  be  might  retain  hia  army 
till  chosen  coasrd ;  that  be  ought  have  hie  nsramssd 
•wslonged  in  the  province  of  Hither  CooL  ahsnld 
ebst  of  Farther  Gael  not  he  also  conceded  as  him, 
•rare  refused.  In  tbe  irriuiion  of  the  ntomoat,  he 
is  said  to  have  grasped  tbe  hilt  of  ihia.swerd,  and  ejec- 
"  This  shall  give  it  me."   Curio,  in 


,  loudly  protested  againat  Cesser's  being  recalled, 
nnlees  Pompey  would  also  disband  biaaegiooe  and  re- 


saga  bis  provincaa ;  and  the 
with  tbe  equity  of  toe  proposal,  mat  they  e. 
ebe  tribune  to  hie  own  door,  and  strewed  flewessin  hit 
way.  Pompey  professed  that  he  had  received  hia  eern- 
snaod  againat  hie  will,  and  that  ha  would  cheerfully  lay 
■It  down,  though  tbe  time  waa  not  yet  aspired  ;  thus 
centra  sting  hit  own  moderation  with  tbe  — wirliagnsse 
of  Carsar  to  relinquish  office,  even  at  the  termaoatien 
of  tbe  roll  period.  Curio,  however,  contended  openly  - 
that  tbe  premise  was  not  to  be 'taken  for' the  perform- 
ance ;  bot  exclaimed  against  rVsxpay's  arenas  of 
power ;  end  urged  with  such  adroitness  aha  necessity 
either  of  both  retaining  thoir  Lowimsnds,  that  the  one 
tnigtrt  be  a  check  on  any  trnconetitfjneBal  designs  of 
4m  other,  or  of  both  alike  resigning,  that  Jhe  ssosgbt 
the  senate  over  to  hit  opinion,  the  consul  Marceltus 
'Utterly  observing  to  the  majority,  "  Take  your  vieaary, 
snd  have  Career  for  yoar  master."  Bot  on  a  ramour 
that  Carsar  had  crossed  tbe  Alps  and  waa  en  bis  march 
to  Rome,  the  consul  ran  to  Fonspay ,  and,  tsasesting  hip 


with  a  sword,  said,  "  We  order  yon  ts  marel  against 
Csasar  and  fight  for  your  couury."  Curio  led  to 
Csusr,  who  had  lately  relumed  from  Bnisin,  and  vtu 
approaching  Ravenna  ;  and  urged  him  to  draw  iogeu> 
er  hia  forces  and  advance  upon  Room.  BulCasar 
waa  still  apparently  anxious  for  peace;  and  sent,  r* 
Curio,  letters  to  the  senate,  in  which  he  dialinctly  of- 
fered to  resign  hia  command,  provided  Pompey  would 
do  tbe  same ;  otherwise  be  would  not  only  renin  ii,  bit 
would  come  in  person,  and  revenge  the  injuries  offend 
to  himself  and  to  the  country.    This  waa  received  war 
loud  erica,  aa  a  declaration  of  war;  and  Lucius  Doai- 
liue  waa  appointed  aa  Cesar's  successor,  aad  ordered  It 
march  with  (our  thousand  new-raited  troops.  Keith* 
the  senate  nor  Pompey  seem  to  have  been  in  the  lent 
prepared.  Pompey,  with  hia  usual  art,  had  redesnsdti 
from  Cerear  the  legion  which  he  had  lent  him,  on  pre- 
tence of  an  expedition  to  Syria  againat  the  Puuuut 
Career  had  not  only  sent  back  the  legion,  but  added 
another  of  hia  own.  They  halted  at  Capua,  and  spread 
the  report,  either  from  ignorance,  or,  as  tbe;  war 
handsomely  paid  by  Career,  probably  from  iattnciion 
given  them,  that  Cover's  army  waa  disaffected  u  bis, 
and,  if  oocaaton  nerved,  would  gladly  come  orer  la 
Pompey.    Hie  credulity  and  security  were  such,  thu 
be  neglected  to  make  the  Monetary  levies  till  lie  w- 
portwiily  waa  loot.    While  be  waa  at  last  eiemaj 
himself,  under  the  authority  of  tbe  senate,  in  colkcusg 
]  3,000  veterans  from  Tbesealy,  and  mercenaries  fna 
foreign  natrons,  and  an  staking  farced  coutribotioois! 
saoaay  and  munitions  of  war  in  the  cities  of  luk, 
Cesar,  leaving  bis  commanders  to  concentrate  ati 
hasten  the  march  of  the  rest  of  hia  army,  took  the  nai 
•with  some  cavalry  and  a  division  of  6000  men.  Hi 
aent  forward  a  picked  detachment  to  surprise  Am- 
ount, the  firat  Italian -city  after  passing  tbe  frame 
of  Gaul,  and,  throwing  himself  into  hia  chariot  aha 
his  friends  were  silting  at  the  aopper-table,  croatd 
the  Rubicon,  with  the  excUrnation,  ■«  The  die  iacnt* 
Whan  the  news  aaaohed  Roane,  the  senate  repeaei 
their  rejection  of  Passer's  equitable  proposals;  ad 
Cioero  moved  that  sn  embassy  should  be  seat  loan 
to  treat  for -pesos,  out  waa  overruled  by  the  came. 
Pompey  hod  boasted  that,  if  need  were,  be  could  ma 
an  army  by  stamping  with  hia  foot;  and  Feronraia- 
naeaded  Irian,  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  that  "  it  waa  ok) 
tune  for  bint  to  stamp."   Douaitiua,  who  had  been  set- 
to  supersede  Caesar,  waa  by  hint  besieged  in  Gernmra, 
mar,  and  honourably  dismissed,  his  liana 
■Ding  over  to  Caaaar.    Pompey,  with  the  consols,  aid 
the  greater  part  of  the  senate  aad  the  nobility,  abn- 
donod  Rome  and  psaeed  over  into  Greece.   Chi  eats- 
ing  Home,  Casssr  waa,  by  lbs  remnant -of  the  seta*, 
created  dictator ;  bot  he  held  the  office  only  ttevu 
days,  whanging  at  for  that  of  consul,  snd  taking  Ss- 
valine  aa  hie  celiengne.    Having  seised  the  trevan. 
and  savored  Sicrry  and  8anltma,  the  granaries  of  rUat. 
by  appointing  hia  governors,  be  set  out  far  Spaa, 
where,  in  tbe  briber  province,  he  redooed,  by  cuius; 
off  their  supplies,  the  Pompoian  army  tinder  Petttss 
and  Afrarous,  consisting  of  a*e  legions,  whom  be  d» 
tllowed  to  join  Pompey;  sees 


in  safety,  and  all  

era  fcrtber  provisos  he  con  sewed  tbe  surrender  of  Vrr 
•To  with  his  legion,  it  is  singular  that  his  UeoienaSJ 
were  evarywbese  nneneoeasfnl :  Dolabells  and  Caw 
Antoniue,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  secure  the  Adrittx, 
were  sanroorafod  with  a  srswjaot  Hart  by  PoorpsyH 
Ifootenant,  Qcuveos  Libo ;  DoohUus  lost  aa  amy  a 
Pontos;  aad  tiiero,  in  AdrKS,  altar  bts  troops  nsd  rsf- 
fored  saoeh  by  drmlrtng  of  potaoned  waters,  risked  ' 
nah  action  with  Varna  and  Jobs,  king  of  Msuritsna, 
the  aHy  of  Pamssy,  and  was  slaw.  Csrsar  himself  a- 
perieoced  a  reveres  in  Ilryrscwm,  wbere,  saa  army  bcsij 
sedoeed  to  aacb  straits  se  to  set  bread  made  with  herbs, 
be  assaulted,  near  Dyrradaum,  aha  intressthed  eaan 
of  Pompey,  wheee  paarey  bad  been  «e  dedrss  a  1 
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end  wn  repulsed,  with  the  general  panic  of  hit  troop* 
•nd  the  loss  of  nun;  atanJanh ;  and  hit  own  camp 
would  nave  been  taken  if  Pompey  bad  not  drawn  off 
hit  fotcaa  io  apprehension  of  ao  ambuscade ;  on  which 
Our  remarked  that  "  the  war  could  have  been  at  an 
end,  if  Pompey  knew  bow  to  oee  victor?."  Ceur 
retreated  into  Theaaaly,  and  was  followed  by  Poropey. 
A  general  battle  waa  fought  on  the  plaina  of  Pharsa- 
1m  ;  the  army  of  Pempey  being  greatly  enperior  in 
numbers,  aa  it  consisted  of  40,000  foot  and  IS, 000 
bone,  cues  posed  of  the  transmarine  legions  and  the 
•miliary  farces  of  different  kings  and  tetearchs ;  while 
that  of  Csser  did  not  exceed  30,006-  foot  and  1400 
horse.     Pompey  woe,  howover,  oot-menosovred,  his 
way  thrown  into  total  rout,  bis  camp  pillaged,  and 
himself  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  the  field  with-  only  bis 
son  Sextos  and  a  few  followers  of  rank.    He  sot  sail 
from  Mytilene,  having  taken  on  board  kiaewife  Cor- 
nelia, and  made  for  Egypt,  intending  to  claim  tha  hos- 
pitality of  the  youar  King  Ptolemy,  to  whom  the  tea- 
ate  had  appointed  htm  guardian.    As  be  came  near 
Mount  Casta*,  the  Egyptian  army  was  aeon  on  the 
shore,  and  their  fleet  lying  off  st  some  distance,  whan, 
presently,  a  boat  waa  observed  approaching  the  ahip 
from  the  land.    The  persons  in  the  bost  invited  turn 
to  enter,  for  tha  purpose  of  landing ;  hot,  as  bo  was 
stepping  sahore,  he  waa  stabbed  in  the  sight  of  his  wife 
and  son  ;  and  his  head  and  ring  were  eent  to  Caear, 
who,  shedding  leant,  termed  away  his  face,  and  ordered 
the  head  to  be  burned  with  perfumes  in  the  Roman 
method. — (Elton'*  Roman  Emperof*,  p.  4,  (Off In- 
trod.) — Cornelia  and  her  friends  instantly  put  to  sea, 
and  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  which 
at  first  threatened  to  intercept  tbem.   Their  feelings, 
as  is  natural,  were,  for  the  moment,  ao  engrossed  by 
their  own  danger  that  they  could  scarcely  compre- 
hend the  full  extent  of  their  loss  (Cte.,  Tute.  Dup , 
3,  87) ;  nor  was  it  till  they  reached  the  port  of  Tyre 
io  safety  that  grief  succeeded  to  apprehension,  and 
they  began  to  understand  whst  esose  they  had  for  tor- 
row.   But  the  tears  that  were  shed  for  Pompey  were 
not  only  those  of  domestic  affliction ;  his  fate  called' 
forth  a  more  general  and  honourable  mourning.  No 
awn  had  ever  gainer},  at  so  early  an  age,  the  •flections  of 
his  countrymen ;  none  bed  enjoyed  them  so  largely,  or 
preserved  them  so  long  with  so  Iftete  interruption ;  and, 
st  the  distance  of  eighteen  centuries,  the  feeling  of 
hit  contemporaries  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  sober 
judgment  of  history.  '  He  entered  upon  public  life 
•a  a  distinguished  member  of  an  oppressed  party, 
which  Was  just  arriving  at  its  hour  of  triumph  and 
retaliation ;  he  saw  hia  aasociates  plunged  in  rapine 
1  »nd  massacre,  but  he  preserved  himself  pure  from 
the  contagion  of  their  crimes ;  and  when  the  death 
of  Sylla  left  him  st  the  head  of  the  ariatocratical 
party,  he  served  tbem  ably  and  faithfully  with  hia 
sword,  while  he  endeavoured  to  mitigate  the  evils  of 
their  ascendancy,  by  restoring  to  die  commons  of 
Rome,  on  the  earliest  opportunity,  the  most  important 
of  these  privilege*  md  liberties  which  they  had  lost 
under  the  tyranny  of  their  late  master.    He  received 
the  due  reward  of  his  honest  patriotism  in  the  onnsnal 
honours  and  trusts  that  were  conferred  upon  him ;  but 
hie  greatness  could  not  corrupt,  his  virtue;  and  the 
boundless  power*  with  which  he  was  repeatedly  in- 
vested, he  wielded  with  tha  highest  ability  and  up- 
rightness to  the  accomplishment  of  his  task,  and  than, 
wtthoot  any  undue  attempts  to  prolong  their  duration, 
he  honestly  resigned  them.    At  a  period  of  general 
dually  and  extortion  towards  the  enemies  and  sub- 
ject* of  the  commonwealth,  the  character  of  Pompey, 
In  hie  foreign  commands,  waa  marked  br  its  humanity 
and  spotless  integrity ;  hia  conquest  of  the  pirates  waa 
effected  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  cemented  by  a 
merciful  policy,  which,  instead  of  taking  vengeance 
for  the  past,  accomplished  the  prevention  of  evil  for  the 


future  hia  piesence  m  Asia,  when  he  conducted  m* 
war  with  Mithredatea,  waa  no  less  s  relief  to  the  prov- 
inces from  the  tyranny  of  their  governors,  than  it  waa 
their  protection  from  the  anna  of  the  enemy.  Ii  it 
troe  that  wounded  vanity  led  him,  after  hia  return  from 
Aeia,  to  unite  himself,  for  a  time,  with  some  unworthy 
associates ;  and  this  connexion,  as  it  ultimately  led  to 
•H  the  misfortunes,  ao  did  it  immediately  tempt  hint 
to  the  worst  faults  of  hi*  political  life,  and  involved 
him  in  a  career  of  difficulty,  mortification,  and  shame; 
But  after  this  disgraceful  fall;  he  again  returned  to  hia 
natural  station,  and  was  universally  regarded  aa  the  fit 
protestor  of  the  law*  and  liberty  of  his  country,  when 
they  were  threatened  by  Cataar's  rebellion.  In  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  war  he  ahewed  something  of 
weakness  and  vacillation;  hot  Ms  abilities,  though 
considerable,  were  far  from  equal  to  those  of  his  aoV 
venary-,  and  hie  inferiority  was  moot  seen  in  that  want 
of  steadiness  in -the  pursuit  of  his  own  plans,  which 
caused  him  to  abandon  a  system  already  eanctioneeV 
by  success,  and  to  persuade  himself  that  be  might 
yield  with  propriety  to  the  ill-judged  impatience  of  W 
followers  for  battle.  His  death  is  one  of  the  few  tra*- 
gicsl  events  of  those  times  which  may  be  regarded 
with  unmixed  compassion.  It  was  not  accompanied, 
like  that  of  Csto  and  Brutus,  with  the  rashness  and 
despair  of  suicide ;  nor  can  it  be  regarded,  Kk»  that 
of  Cesar,  aa  the  punishment  of  crimes,  unlawfully  b> 
dieted,  indeed,  yet  suffered  deservedly.  With  a  char- 
acter of  rare  purity  and  tenderness  m  all  hia  domestic 
relations,  he  waa  slaughtered  before  the  eyes  of  hia 
wife  and  son ;  while  flying  from  the  rain  of  s  moat 
just  cease,  he  was  m  ordered  by  thoee  whose  kind  near 
he  was  entitled-  to  claim.  Hia  virtues  have  aot  bean 
transmitted  to  posterity  with  their  deserved  feme;  and 
while  the  violent  repoMfean  writers  have  exalted  the 
memory  of  Cato  and  Brutus,'  Poarpey'e  many  and  rare 
merits  have  been  forgotten  in  the  faults  of  the  Trium- 
virate, and  in  the  weakness  of  tamper  which  he  die' 
played  in  the  conduct  of  hi*  hut  campaign.  (If* 
cvcl.  Ketropol..  div  S,  vol.  %  p.  tSS.j—V.  CnHun 
elder  sen  of  Pompey  the  Great,  waa  sent  by  hi*  fe- 
wer into  Aeia,  at  the  coimneeceniewt  ■  of  the  civil  war; 
to- raise  a  large  naval  and  land  force  from  all  the  prov- 
inces of  the  East.  After  the  death  of  his  parent  h* 
pasted  into  Spain,  where  (wo  lieutenant*  of  Pompey1 
had  reunited  some  of  the  scattered  remnant*  of  the 
republican  army.  Hia  party  soon  became  powerful; 
and  be  saw  himself  in  a  few  month*  at  the  heed  of 
thirteen  legion*,  and' m  possession  of  a  considerable 
fleet.  Cesar,  finding  that  he  must  set  in  person  against 
him,  left  Rome  for  the  Spanish  peamanla,  and,  by  a 
series  of  bold  manoeuvres,  compelled  tbe  son  of  Pom- 

ry  to  engage  in  battle  in  the  phtin  of  Munda  (45 
C  ).  This  action,  the  last  that  was  fought  between 
the  Pompetan  party  and  Cesear,  terminated,  after  the 
moat  desperate  efforts,  in  favour  of  the  latter ;  and  tha 
son  of  Pompey,  having  been  wounded  in  the  fight,  waa 
slain  in  endeavouring  to  make  his  eacape.  (AuM., 
Bell  Hitp.  —  Appian,  Bell  Civ.,  S,  8T,  seeo  )— VI. 
Sextus,  second  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  and  sur> 
named  sometimes,  for  distinction'  sake,  Pompey  the 
Younger,  is  celebrated  in  Roman  history  for  the  parr 
that  he  played  after  the  death  of  Caear,  and  for  the  re- 
sistance which  he  made  lo-Antony  and  Octavius.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  proceeded,  with  some 
senators,  to  rejoin  hia  father  in  Pamphylia ;  but,  hearing 
of  the  letter's  death,  he  fled  to  Cyprua,  thence  to  Af- 
rica; and  finally  to  Spain,  where  he  joined  hia  brother 
Cneras  with  a  few  veaaela.  The  disastrous  battle  of 
Munda,  however,  again  compelled  him- to  fly ;  but  be 
found  himself,  after  some  lapse  of  time,  at  the  bead  of 
a  considerable  force,  composed  of  tbe  remnants  of  the 
army  at  Munda,  and  he  encceeded  m  defeating  two 
lieutenants  of  Canar.  After  the  death  of  the  Utter, 
Sextos  Pompey  applied  to  the  Roman  senate  for  tha 
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reetitotion  of  km  father's  property.  Antony  supported 
hi*  claim,  and  Sexlus,  without  obtaining  precisely  what 
ho  solicited,  still  received  aa  an  indemnity  a  large  sum 
of  money  from  the  public  treasury,  and  with  it  the  title 
of  commander  of  the  ems.  In  place,  however,  of 
going  to  Rome  to  enjoy  hia  success,  be  got  together 
all  the  vessels  be  could  find  in  the  harbours  of  Spam 
aad  Gaul,  and,  aa  soon  aa  he  aaw  the  eecond  trium- 
Tirate  formed,  he  made  himaelf  master  of  Sicily,  and 
gained  over  Oclavius  the  battle  of  Scylla.  While  pro- 
scription waa  raging  at  Rome,  Sextus  opened  an  asy- 
lum for  the  fugitives,  and  promised  to  any  one  who 
should  rare  the  life  of  a  proscribed  person  twice  as 
much  aa  the  triumvirs  offered  for  bis  bead.  Many  were 
saved  in  ceneeqaenee  by  his  generous  care.  At  the 
same  time,  bis  fleet  increased  to  so  large  a  size  in  the 
Mediterranean  ea  to  intercept  the  supplies  of  grain  in- 
tended for  the  Roman  capital,  and  the  people,  dread- 
ing a  famine,  compelled  Antony  and  Ocutius  to  ne- 
gotiate for  a  peace  with  the  son  of  Pompey.  Sextus 
demanded  nothing  less  than  to  be  admitted  into  toe 
triumvirate  at  the  expense  of  Lepidus,  who  was  to  bo 
displaced  ;  and  be  would,  in  alt  likelihood,  have  ob- 
tained what  be  sought,  had  not  his  friends  compelled 
him  to  hasten  the  conclusion  of  the  alliance.  As  it 
was,  however,  the  terms  agreed  upon  were  extremely 
favourable  to  Sextos.  Sicily,  Ssrdinis,  Corsica,  and 
Achats  ware  given  him  ;  be  was  promised  the  consul- 
ship for  the  ensuing  yesr,  and  the  proscribed  persons 
whom  he  bad  aaved  were  erased  from  the  fatal  list. 
The  peace,  however,  proved  s  hollow  one.  Hostilities 
soon  commenced  anew,  end  Octavius  encountered  two 
defeats,  one  through  his  lieutenant  Calvisius,  and  an- 
other in  person.  Two  years  slier,  however,  having 
repaired  his  losses,  he  proved  more  successful.  Agrip- 
pa,  his  lieutenant,  gsined  an  important  advantage  over 
the  fleet  of  Pompey  off  Mylar,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
and  afterward  a  decisive  victory  between  MyUe  and 
Nautoebus.  Sextos,  now  without  resources,  fled  with 
sixteen  vessels  to  Asia,  where  be  excited  new  troubles ; 
but,  at  the  end  of  s  few  months,  he  fsll  into  the  bands 
of  Antony's  lieutenants,  who  put  him  to  death  B.C. 
35.  In  allusion  to  hie  great  naval  power,  Sextos  Pom- 
pey used  to  style  himself  "  the  son  of  Neptune"  (ffep- 
rwsjnu.—  Hortt.  EpotL,  8,  7.  —  Mitock.,  ad  lee.— 
Dm  Out.,  48,  10.  —  VtU.  Paterc,  »,  Ti.—Flor.,  4, 
i.—Ptut.,  Fit.  Ant.—Appian,  Bell.  Cts.,  8,  106  — 
Id.  uV,  4,  84,  dee.) 

PonriLO,  a  city  of  Hiapania  Tarraconenaia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vsscones,  now  Pampeluna.  {Pit*., 
1,  9  —Strd>.,  181.) 

Fount,! os  Nuns,  the  second  king  of  Rome.  ( Vid. 
Numa.) 

PonpoNius,  I.  Attkus.  (  Vid.  Atticus  )— II.  Mem. 
{Vid.  Mela.)— III.  Feetoe.  (Fid.  Feetua.)— IV.  An- 
dronicus,  a  native  of  Syria,  and  a  follower  of  the  Epi- 
curean sect.  He  pursued,  st  Rome,  the  profession  of 
a  grammarian,  but  his  attachment  to  philosophical  pur- 
suits prevented  him  from  being  very  useful  as  a  philo- 
logist I  instmcter.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  M.  An- 
tonius  Gnipho,  wbo  waa  one  of  Cicero's  instructors. 
Finding  this  latter  grammarian,  as  well  aa  others  of 
inferior  note,  preferred  to  himself,  be  retired  to  Cumas, 
where  he  liven  in  great  poverty,  and  composed  several 
works.  These  were  published  by  Orbilius  sfter  the 
death  of  Andronicus.  (SueUm.,  it  fflutfr.  Oram., 
9.)— V.  Marcellus,  a  Latin  grammarian  in  the  time 
of  Tiberias.  Suetonius  describes  him  ss  a  most  troub- 
lesome exactor  of  correctness  in  Latin  style.  He  oc- 
casionslly  pleaded  csuses,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  a  pugilist.  {Sutton.,  dt  Vhutr.  6mm., 
38.) — VI.  Secundus,  a  Roman  tragic  poet,  wbo  flour- 
ished in  the  middle  pf  the  first  century  of  onr  era,  and 
died  60  A.D.,  after  having  held  toe  office  of  consul. 
His  works  are  lost.  He  is  said  to  have  been  mora  re- 
writable for  eloquence  and  brilliancy  ar  a  writer,  than 
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for  tragic  spirit.  (Dial,  dt  emu.  can.  aV».,  13.— ta. 
tint,  ad  Tac.,  Ann.,  1 1,  IS.— Biht,  GocLKtn.  Lu., 
p.  88/) — VII.  Sextus,  a  Roman  lawyer,  wbo  ippein  in 
have  lived  in.  the  time  of  Hadrian  and  Anlonroui  Pint. 
He  attained  to  Ugh  reputation  aa  a  jurist,  and  wrote 
several  works  on  jurisprudence.  (Bakr,  Guck.  Sim. 
IM.,  p.  74».) 

PoMPTiM  PalCbh.    Vid.  Pontius  Ptlodes. 

PontIa,  now  Pons*,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Lt- 
tinra,  and  sooth  of  the  promontory  of  Circeii.  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (9,  88),  it  received  a  Romas  colon; 
A.U.C.  441,  and  it  obtained  the  thanks  of  the  Romu 
senate  in  the  second  Punic  war.  It  became  •to- 
ward the  spot  to  which  the  victims  of  Tibenui  ud 
Caligula  were  secretly  conveyed,  to  be  afterward  de- 
spatched, or  doomed  to  a  perpetual  exile.  (AW, 
Tib.,  64.—  Id.,  Cti.,  16.)  Among  these  might  be 
numbered  asany  Christian  martyrs.  (Craaur't  Au 
Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  136.) 

PoKTiHiB,  Pomstih Jt,  or  Ponrriita  Paludu,  I 
marshy  tract  of  country  in  the  territory  of  the  Vokn, 
deriving  its  appellation  from  the  town  of  Soetn  Po- 
mona, to  whose  vicinity  it  was  aituate.   Theee  lea 
are  occasioned  by  the  quantity  of  water  carried  wo 
the  plain  by  numberless  streams  which  rise  at  the  foot 
of  the  adjacent  mountains,  and,  for  want  of  a  rumcieei 
declivity,  creep  sluggishly  over  the  level  apace,  tad 
sometimes  stagnate  in  pools,  or  lose  themselves  in  tbe 
sands.    Two  rivers  principally  contributed  to  tbe  for- 
mation of  these  marshes,  the  Ufons  or  Vfenti,  ud 
the  Nympbaius  or  Ninfo.    The  flat  and  swampy  tract 
spread  to  the  foot  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and  cov- 
ered an  extent  of  eight  miles  in  breadth  and  thirty  a 
length  with  mod  ana  infection.    We  are  informed  by 
Mucisnne,  an  ancient  writer  quoted  by  Pliny,  tut 
there  were  at  one  time  no  leas  than  twenty-three  ciua 
to  be  found  in  this  district  (8, 6).    Consequently,  it  a 
to  be  inferred  that  formerly  these  marshes  did  not  ex- 
ist, or  that  they  were  confined  to  a  much  smaller  tpect 
of  ground.    That  it  waa  cultivated  appears  cleady 
from  Livy  (8,  84) ;  and  we  are  told  by  the  suae  hs- 
torian  that  tbe  Pomptinna  agar  was  once  poniooa) 
out  to  the  Roman  people  <6,  81).    Indeed,  it  i>  en- 
dent  that  tbe  waters  must  have  been  gradually  iocreu- 
ing  from  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  until  ut 
successful  exertions  made  by  the  Roman  pontifii  n- 
rested  their  baneful  progress.    When  this  district  «a 
occupied  by  nourishing  cities,  and  an  active  ud  i» 
dustrious  population  waa  ever  ready  to  check  ut 
increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily  be  kept  ol- 
der ;  but  after  the  ambition  of  Rome  and  her  in- 
tern of  universal  dominion  bad  rendered  this  tncl  oi 
country  desolate,  these  wastes  and  fens  naturally  it- 
creased,  and,  in  process  of  time,  gained  so  mora 
ground  aa  to  render  any  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil 
only  temporary  and  inefficient.    It  is  supposed  tou, 
when  Appins  Clsudius  constructed  the  road  mnsi 
after  him,  be  made  the  first  attempt  to  drain  thai 
marshes  ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  as  no  such  work  s 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  fonn- 
tton  of  this  Rqman  way.    (Lory,  9,  89.)  Bonbon 
one  hundred  and  thirty  years  after,  there  is  a  poa- 
tive  statement  of  that  object  having  been  partly  ef- 
fected by  the  consul  Com.  Cethegus.  (Ln> ,  Eft* 
46.)   Julius  Cesar  is  ssid  to  have  intended  to  divot 
the  course  of  the  Tiber  from  Ostia,  and  carry  it  through 
these  marshes  to  Terracina ;  but  the  plan  perished  with 
him,  and  gave  way  to  the  more  moderate  but  men 
practicable  one  of  Augustus.    This  emperor  endeav- 
oured to  carry  off  tbe  superfluous  waters  by  opening 
a  canal  all  along  the  Via  Appia,  from  Forum  Appn 
to  the  grove  of  Feronia.    It  was  customary  to  em- 
bark on  tbe  canal  in  the  nighttime,  aa  Strabo  re- 
lates and  Horace  practised,  because  the  vapours  that 
arise  from  these  swamps  an  lesa  noxious  in  the  cool 
of  the  night  than  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  Thit  canal 
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mil  remains,  and  is  called  Ceaata.  These  marshes 
wen  neglected  after  the  time  of  Aoguatue  until  the 
reigns  of  Nervs  and  Trajan,  the  latter  of  whom  drained 
the  country  from  Treponti  and  Terracina,  and  restored 
the  Appian  Way,  which  the  neglect  of  the  marshes 
in  the  previous  reigns  had  rendered  nearly  impassable. 
Daring  the  convulsions  of  the  following  centuries,  the 
marshes  were  again  overflowed,  until  again  drained 
in  the  reign  of  Theodoric,  by  Ceecilius  Decius,  a  pub- 
lic-spirited individual,  and  apparently  with  good  effect. 
(Cutiod.,  3,  Epitt.  33  and  88.)  They  wen  never, 
however,  completely  exhausted  of  their  water  until  the 

Cntificsle  of  Pins  VI.,  although  many  preceding  popes 
i  made  the  experiment.  Daring  the  French  inva- 
sion, however,  the  precautions  necessary  to  keep  open 
the  canals  of  communication  were  neglected,  and  the 
waters  again  began  to  stagnate.  These  marshes, 
therefore,  are  again  formidable  at  the  present  day,  and, 
though  contracted  in  their  limits,  stilt  corrupt  the  at- 
mosphere for  many  miles  around.  (Cromer'*  Anc. 
Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  96,  ttqq.) 

Poirrius,  an  able  commander  of  the  Samnites,  who 
entrapped  the  Roman  army  in  the  defile  of  Samnium 
called  the  "  Caodine  Forks"  (Furca  Caudino),  and 
compelled  them  to  pass  under  the  yoke,  (lot.,  9,  3, 
ttqq.)  He  waa  afterward  defeated  in  his  turn,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  ignominy  by  the  Romans. 
(Lt».,  9,  16.) 

Pontus,  I.  a  country  of  Asia  Minor.  The  name 
implies  a  political  rather  than  a  geographical  division 
of  territory  :  having  been  applied,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  situated  between  the  Col- 
cbian  territory  and  the  river  Halya,  it  waa,  in  process 
of  time,  extended  to  the  mountainous  districts  which 
lie  towards  Csppadocia  and  Armenia ;  and  it  even,  at 
one  time,  included  Paphiagonia  and  part  of  Bithynia. 
The  denomination  itself  was  unknown  to  Herodotus, 
who  always  designated  this  part  of  Asis  by  referring 
to  the  particular  tribes  who  inhabited  it,  and  who  then 
enjoyed  a  separate  politics!  exislenoe,  though  tributa- 
ry to  the  Persian  empire.  Xenopbon  also  appears  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  it,  since  he  adheres  always  to 
the  same  local  distinctions  of  nations  snd  tribes  used 
by  Herodotus;  such  as  the  Chalybes,  Tibareni,  Mc- 
syncaei,  dec.  It  was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander that  the  Pontine  dynasty  makes  any  figure  in 
history ;  and  an  account  of  it  will  be  found  under  the 
article  Mithra  dates. — After  the  overthrow  of  Mithra- 
dates  the  Great,  Pompey  annexed  the  greater  part  of 
Pontus  to  Bithynia,  and  the  rest  he  assigned  to  Deio- 
taros,  tetrawh  of  Gahuia,  and  a  zealous  ally  of  Rome ; 
■  small  portion  of  Paphiagonia  being  reserved  for  some 
native  chiefs  of  that  country.  (Slreb.,  641,  ttqq. — 
Appian,  Bell.  Muhrad.,  c.  114.)  During  the  civil 
wars  waged  by  Casssr  and  Pompey,  Pharnaces  made 
aa>  attempt  to  recover  hie  hereditary  dominions,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  Sinope,  Amisus,  and  some  other 
towns  of  Pontus.  But  Julius  Caessr,  after  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Pompey,  marched  into  Pontus,  snd,  en- 
countering the  army  of  Pharnaces  near  the  city  of 
Zola,  gained  a  complete  victory ;  the  facility  with 
which  it  waa  obtained  being  expressed  by  the  victor 
in  those  celebrated  words, "  Kent,  Vidi,  Kiei."  (Jrtrt, 
Bell.  Alex.,  c.  78.—  Pint.,  Kit.  Cat— Sutton.,  Vit. 
Jul.,  c.  87.  —  Dio  Cat:,  43,  47.)  After  his  defeat, 
Pharnaces  retired  to  the  Bosporus,  where  he  was  slain 
by  some  of  hie  own  followers.  (Appian,  Bell.  Mithr., 
130. — Dio  Cat:,  I.  e.)  He  left  s  son  named  Darius, 
who  waa  made  king  of  Pontus  for  a  short  time  by 
Antony,  but  be  waa  soon  deposed,  and  Polemo,  son 
of  Zeno  of  Apamea,  was  appointed  in  his  stead.  This 
person,  who  bed  the  art  to  ingratiate  himself  alike  with 
Antony,  Augustus,  and  Agnppa,  was  made  king  of 
the  eastern  portion  of  Pontus,  named  from  him  Pole- 
mooiacus.  Polemo  wss  slain  in  an  expedition  sgsinst 
barbarians  of  Sindice,  near  the  Pahis  Mentis  j 


bat  his  widow,  Pythodoris,  wss  reigning  in  his  stead 
at  the  time  that  Strabo  wrote  his  Geography.  (Strab., 
666,  678.— Dio  Cat:,  53,  26. — Id.,  64,  34.)— Ptole- 
my divides  Pontus  into  three  districts,  which  be  terms 
Galaticut,  Cappadodcut,  and  Polemoniaau ;  and, 
under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the  two  former  were 
included  under  the  name  of  Helenopontut,  derived 
from  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constsntine,  as  they  hsd 
been  usually  comprehended  before  by  the  Romans 
themselves  under  that  of  Pontics  Prima.  (Dio  Co**., 
61,  3.— Sutton.,  Kit  Ner.,  18.— Ptol.,  p.  125. -Jus 
tin.,  Novell  ,  28, 1.)—  Pontus  wss  chiefly  a  mountain- 
ous country,  especially  towards  the  northeast  frontier. 
Hera  we  have  some  of  the  highest  table-land  in  Asia, 
whence  flow  the  great  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  the  Araxes  and  Pbasis.  The  climate  waa  con- 
sequently extremely  bleak  snd  severe,  the  soil  ragged 
ana  barren,  and  the  different  tribes  scattered  over  its 
surface  wild  and  savage  to  the  last  degree.  (Xa, 
Anab.,  6,  4.  —  Strab.,  648,  tea.)  But  the  western 
portion  of  the  country,  around  the  Halys,  and  the  val- 
leys of  the  Theimodon  and  Iris,  were  rich  and  fertile, 
and  abounded  in  produce  of  every  kind,  and  furnished 
the  finest  flocks  and  herds.  There  were  also  mines 
of  salt,  iron,  end  rock  crystal ;  and  the  coast  exhibited 
some  Urge  snd  flourishing  Greek  cities,  possessed  of 
good  harbours,  snd  having  an  extenaive  traffic  with 
the  other  parte  of  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  snd  the 
^Egesn.    (Cramer's  Atia  Minor',  vol.  1,  p.  266,  ttqq.) 

Poktus  Euxinus,  the  ancient  name  for  the  Black 
Sea.  According  to  the  common  opinion,  its  esrliest 
name  was  "Afevoy  ("  inkotpitabU"),  in  allusion  to  the 
character  of  the  nations  slong  its  shores ;  snd  this  sp- 
pellation  waa  changed  to  Eifeivof  ("  hotpitabU"), 
when  Grecian  colonies  had  settled  on  these  same 
coasts,  snd  hsd  introduced  the  ussges  of  civilized  life. 
Some  Biblical  commentators,  however,  think  they  dis- 
cover the  name  of  Euxine,  or  rather  'Afrvor,  in  the 
Scripture  term  Atekkenax.  (RotenmulUr,  Schol.-  in 
Genet.,  10,8.)— The  Pontus  Euxinus  is  now  probably 
in  the  same  state  that  it  waa  in  the  earliest  historic 
age;  the  western  part  ia  shallow,  but  the  eastern, 
which  is  very  deep,  has  been  attempted  to  be  fathom- 
ed in  some  places  without  success.  The  water  of 
that  sea  is,  in  many  places,  as  fresh  ss  that  of  the 
rivers  which  flow  into  it.  The  evaporation  of  the 
fresh  water  facilitates  the  formation  of  ice,  which  is 
not  uncommon ;  the  congelation  is  thus  occasioned  by 
the  freshness  of  the  water,  and  that  large  sea  is  some 
times  frozen  to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 
— The  Pontus  Euxinus  is  nothing -mora  than  a  vast 
lake ;  it  bears  sll  the  marks  of  one ;  flows,  like  those 
in  North  America,  through  a  kind  of  river,  which  forms 
at  first  the  narrow  channel  of  Constantinople,  orThra- 
ciau  Bosporus ;  it  then  assumes  the  appearance  of  a 
small  lake,  called  the  Propontis,  or  Sea  of  Marmara, 
passes  towards  the  southwest,  and  takes  anew  the 
form  of  a  large  river,  which  baa  been  termed  the  Hel- 
lespont, or  Dardanelltt.  These  chsnnels  resemble 
many  other  outlets  of  lakes  ;  the  great  body  of  water 
that  flows  through  so  narrow  an  opening  need  not  ex- 
cite wonder,  although  it  has  given  rise  to  varioua  hy- 
potheses. ( Vid.  Mediterreneum.Mere.— MaUe-Brun, 
Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  131,  Am.  ed.) 

Pofilius,  I.  M.  Popilius  Lamas,  was  consul  B.C. 
356,  and  in  that  same  year  defeated  the  Tiburtines, 
who  hsd  made  a  nocturnal  incursion  into  the  Roman 
territory,  and  bad  advanced  to  the  city  gales.  (Lit., 
7,  12.)  At  a  subsequent  period  he  sccused  C.  Licin- 
ius  Stolo  under  his  own  lsw,  and  effected  his  condem- 
nation. (Lie.,  7,  16.)  He  obtained  tht>  consulship 
a  second  time,  B.C.  363  ;  and  a  third  time,  B.C.  347r 
in.  which  year  he  defeated  the  Gauls,  who  had  made  an 
irruption  into  the  Latin  territory,  end  obtained  for  this 
a  triumph.  (Lie.,  7,  33,  teq.)  Two  years  after  this 
he  wss  chosen  consul  for  the  fourth  time.    (Lie  ,  7, 
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M.)  He  ia  slid  to  have  been  ike  first  of  the  Popilien 
family  that  bora  the  surname  of  Unn.  aad  tail  appel- 
lation ia  said  to  bate  been  obtained  ae  follows.  Being 
alone  time  priest  of  Carmenta  (Flame*  Carmtntalu), 
aad  conducting  a  public  sacrifice  in  hie  sacerdotal  robe, 
or  tens,  intelligence  was  brought  him  that  a  sedition 
bad  broken  out  among  the  commons  ;  be  hastened  to 
the  public  assembly  arrayed  in  hia  lama,  and  quelled 
the  tumult  by  his  authority  and  eloquence.  (Cietrt, 
Brut.,  14.) — It.  M.  Popitius  Lenae,  wee  consul  I7S 
B.C.  Having  marched  of  hia  own  accord,  daring  the 
war  wito  the  Ligurians,  into  the  territory  of  the  Sa- 
tetliatee,  who  had  committed  no  sort  of  hostility  against 
lb*  Romans,  and  coming  ta  an  engagement  with 
them,  be  obtained  a  complete  victory,  and  sold  those 
who  had  survived  the  battle  into  slavery.  The  senate 
immediately  passed  a  decree,  ordering  him  to  restore 
the  money  which  he  bad  received  from  the  sale  of  the 
Satellites,  to  sot  the  latter  at  liberty,  give  them  back 
their  effects  and  arras,  and  immediately  to  quit  the 
province.  Popihus,  however,  disobeyed  this  mandate ; 
aad  yet,  notwithstanding  this  open  saatumacy.be  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  inveighed  severely  against  the  as- 
sembled senate,  and  then  returned  to  hie  province. 
Being  afterward  accuaed  for  this  outrage  against  the 
men,  be  wee  sheltered  from  ponrshmeat  by  the  in- 
fluence of  his  brother.  ( Kid.  Popilios  IIi.>  He  after- 
ward accompanied  the  consul  Philippine  lo  Macedonia 
ae  military  tribune,  B.O.  169.  (Li*.,  40,  43  — Id., 
41,  14,  tea— Id.,  49,  7,  teqq.—Id.,  44,  1.)— III.  C. 
Pbpilius  Lamas,  brother  of  the  preceding,  attained  to* 
the  consulship  B.C.  179,  and  only  aigaeliied  his  ad- 
ministration of  that  office  by  hie  intrigues  m  favour  of 
hia  brother  when  charged  with  ofieial  misconduct. 
( Kid.  Popilina  II.)  Not  long  after  thia  be  waa  sent,  with 
two  other  senators,  to  Egypt,  on  eeeoantof  the  differ- 
ences subsisting  between  Cleopatra:  and  Ptolemy  Eo- 
ergetes  on  the  one  hsnd,  and  Antiochus  Epiphanee  on 
the  other  Antiochus  was  at  the  gates  of  Alexandres, 
sad  preparing  to  lay  siege  to  the  city  when  the  Roman 
deputies  arrived.  The  decree  of  the  senate,  which 
bey  communicated  to  him,  was  W  the  following  effect : 
.bet  Antiuchee  should  make  peace  with  Ptolemy  and 
retire  from  Egypt ;  but,  Amiochoe  wishing  to  elude  it 
by  evasive  answers,  Popilios  haughtily  drew  a  circle 
round  him  in  the  aand  with  a  rod  which  be  held  in  hie 
band,  and  ordered  the  monarch  to  give  him  an  answer 
to  carry  home  to  the  senate  before  be  stirred  out  of 
the  circle  which  had  just  been  traced.  The  king  was 
struck  with  sstonishment,  but,  after  a  moment's  reflec- 
tion, promised  to  obey,  and  accordingly  evacuated 
Egypt.  {Lit  ,  41, 18.— /d.,  49. 9;  teqq  —  Id ,  44,  19, 
teqq— Id,  4S,  10 —Veil.  Paterr..,  19,  10—  Juttin, 
i  34,  3  ) — IV.  A  tribune,  who  commanded  the  party 
which  slew  Cicero.  It  ie  sard  that  (he  orator  had 
defended  him  at  one  time  against  a  charge  of  parri- 
cide. This,  however,  some  regard  as  a  pure  inven- 
tion of  the  later  grammarians,  who  sought  for  brilliant 
themes  on  which  to  declaim.  (Seme.  Rket.,  3,  con- 
trol. 17.) 

Popuc8i.a.    Vtd.  Posmcma. 

Porr*A  SiBiitA,  I.  daughter  of  Poppeus  Sabmus, 
and  wife  of  T.  Olliua.  She  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  and  waa  the  moat  beautiful  woman 
of  her  time,  hut  disgraced  herself  by  her  scandalous 
excesses.  Messalina,  having  become  jealous  of  her, 
compelled  her  to  destroy  herself.  (Tacit.,  Aim.,  II, 
».— Id  w .  11,  4.— Id.  ie.,  19,  46.)— If.  Daughter  of 
die  preceding,  inherited  ell  her  mother**  beauty  end 
frailty.  Her  father  waa  T.  Olliua,  who  had  been  in- 
volved in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanua,  and  she  preferred 
to  his  nsme,  therefore,  that  of  her  maternal  grandfa- 
-  ther  Poppsius  Saiinue,  who  had  borne  the  conaulship, 
and  had  been  graced  with  the  insignia  of  a  triumph. 
{Tacit.,  Am.,  13,  46.)  The  young  Poppsu  united  in 
herself  every  attraction  of  wealth,  beauty,  and  noble 


birth.   She  possessed  all  Ihmgs,  in  fine,  to  bone*  tbr 
words  of  Tacitus,  except  a  virtuous  heart,  ("fisa 
mUurt  cartels  aha  /tun,  prater  konatm  uan" 
Tool.,  L  t.)   She  was  first  married  to  Rofos  Cnipi.  ; 
nua,  prefect  of  the  pntorian  cohorts  asder  Claodiw, 
and  bore  biro  a  daughter ;  but,  having  ben  seduced 
by  Otbo,  she  left  her  busbaad  and  lived  wild  un  lit- 
tor.    Mere  waa  bow  on  the  that  ne,  sod  Otbo  was  las 
companion  of  hia  debaucheriee.   Either  through  vera, 
ty  or  indiscretion,  the  charms  of  Puppet  wen  mads 
a  constant  theme  of  eulogjom  by  Otho  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor,  until  tho  curiosity  of  the  latter  war 
excited,  and  he  became  desirous  of  belasWirig  bar.  Ha 
licentious  spirit  soon  acknowledged  the  power  of  bar 
charms,  and  the  air  of  modest  reserve  assumed  by  tea 
artful  and  abandoned  woman  only  drew  hire  tbs  nun 
effectually  rate  her  tails.    Otbo  wss  pm  out  of  us 
way  by  being  sent  to  Loaitania  with  the  tins  of  got. 
eroor ;  and  Poppsm  now  obtained  over  the  emperor 
such  an  irresistible  ascendancy,  that  be  no  longer  al- 
iened to  the  admonitions  of  Seneca,  or  to  the  reraa> 
strancea  of  Burr  ruts.    Having  herself  violated  ill  ae 
boada  of  chastity  aad  connubial  faith,  the  mittresa  d 
the  emperor  wished  to  become  hia  wife;  but,  u  dm 
could  not  hope  to  see  the  Empress  Oclavia  repudiated 
while  Agnppina  lived,  she  employed  every  art  of  n> 
trigue  and  falsehood  upon  the  anad  of  her  psrtowsr, 
with  the  view  of  exciting  suspicion  against  bu  raotbar, 
and  thereby  paving  the  way  for  that  act  of  parrieiai 
which  haa  left  so  indelible  a  stain  upon  his  clauses*. 
After  the  destruction  of  Agnppma,  Nero  divorced  0c- 
tavia,  aad  the  unprmciuied  Poppsea  teas  raised  tola) 
throne.    The  scbemes  of  this  wicked  womsa  did  Mt 
however,  end  here.    Fearful  lest  the  mild  virion  at 
Octavia  might  cause  a  return  of  affection  on  the  pat 
of  Nero,  aba  procured  her  banishment  (rem  Rome,  as 
false  testimony  of  adulterous  conduct ;  and  eats,  j 
through  fear  of  an  insurrection  of  the  people,  the  es> 
paror  waa  compelled  to  recall  the  daughter  of  Clssfr 
us,  the  srtrul  roppsja  alarmed  the  fears  of  Nsro  tf 
telling  him  that  hie  former  wife  was  at  the  head  of  i 
numerous  party  ia  the  state,  and  the  natbrtansts  Of 
tavia  was  deprived  of  existence.    Ia  the  year  oT, 
Psppom  was  delivered  of  a  daughter,  an  event  irks*, 
threw  Nero  into  transporta  of  joy.    He  narbed  lee  » 
fant  Claudia,  and  decreed  to  her  and  ber  mother* 
title  of  Augusta.   The  child,  however,  the  subject  d 
so  many  hopes,  died  at  the  end  of  foar  months,  ml 
the  grief  of  Nero  was  as  excessive  ee  had  been  bis  jet 
at  iu  birth.    Poppeas  herself  survived  her  ofispriaf 
only  two  years,  basing  expired  from  a  Mow  which  m* 
received  from  tin  foot  of  her  brutal  husband.  «bn 
many  months  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  A.D.  A 
On  returning  to  himself,  Nero  eras  the  men  afirtsj 
at  bar  death,  since  with  her  be  lost  the  only  hope  b»  , 
had  entertained  of  an  heir  to  his  dominions.   Her  hady  I 
wss  embalmed,  and  placed  in  the  tomb  of  the  Casus.  I 
The  emperor  himself  pronounced  ber  funeral  eulogy, 
snd  not  being  able  to  praise  her  virtues,  content*! 
himself,  se  Tacitus  remarks,  with  eulogising  ber  teas- 
ty,  and  the  favours  which  fortune  bad  heaped  of** 
bar.— No  female  ever  earned  to  a  greater  extent  as 
refinements  and  luxuries  of  the  toilet.    She  is  sad 
to  have  been  the  first  Homan  lady  that  wore  a  ma* 
on  ber  face  when  going  abroad,  in  order  to  protect 
her  complexion  from  the  rays  or  the  son.  Wbeoerer 
she  made  arty  excursion  from  Rome,  she  waa  follow- 
ed by  a  train  of  500  aasea,  whose  milk  furnished  bar 
with  a  bath  for  preserving  the  fairness  and  softness*! 
her  akin.    She  waa  the  mventreae  also  of  a  species  of 
pommade,  made  of  bread  soaked  in  ssses'  milk,  sod 
laid  over  the  nee  at  night.   (Jaacaaf.  6,  467.— W*> 
get,  Smbatm,,  p.  14.) — Otho,  who  never  ceased  I* 
cherish  an  attachment  for  Poppsea,  caused  ber  autoes, 
which  had  been  thrown  down  with  those  of 
be  replaced  on  their  pedestal*  during  the  short  period 
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'bat  he  ni  in  power.  (Twit.,  An*.,  13, 45. — Id. 
»..  16,  71. — Id.  it.,  13,  48.— Id.  it.,  14,  60. — Id.  it., 
14,  23.— Id.  it.,  16,  6,  Ac.) 

PorpAve  Sabinus,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  the 
Empreis  Poppsa.  He  held  under  Tiberius  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mcesia,  to  which  were  added  Achaia  and 
Macedonia.  (Tacit.,  Am,  1.  80.)  In  A.D.  26,  be 
obtained  the  insignia  of  a  triumph  for  successes  over 
the  Thracian  tribes.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  4y  46  )  He  also 
attained  to  the  office  of  consul.  Poppajus  died  A.O. 
36.    (Tacit.,  Ann.,  6, 89.) 

PoroLonIi  (or  Popolomcx),  a  flourishing  city  of 
Etruria,  on  the  coast,  on  a  line  with  Velulona.  It  was 
tho  naval  arsenal  of  the  Etrurians,  and  was  the  only 
considerable  place  which  that  nation  founded  imme- 
diately on  the  coast.  In  other  instances  they  were 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  want  of  commodious 
havens,  and  through  their  fear  of  being  exposed  to  the 
attacks  of  pirates.  But  the  harbour  of  Populonium, 
now  Porto  Baratto,  possessed  peculiar  advantages  ;  it 
was  secure  and  of  great  extent,  and,  from  its  proximity 
to  the  islsnd  of  Elba,  so  rich  in  metals,  of  the  highest 
importance ;  as  the  produce  of  the  mines  appears  never 
to  have  been  prepared  for  use  in  the  island  itself,  but 
wss  always  aent  over  to  Populonium  for  that  purpose. 
(Arulot.,  de  Mint.,  p.  1158  —  Strabo,  233.)  Strabo 
has  accurately  described  the  aite  of  Populonium  from 
personal  inspection ;  he  tells  us  that  it  waa  placed  on 
a  lofty  cliff  that  ran  out  into  the  sea  like  a  peninsula. 
On  the  summit  was  a  tower  for  watching  the  approach 
of  the  thuony  fish.  The  real  name  of  this  city,  as  we 
may  perceive  from  its  numerous  coins,  was  Pupluna, 
in  which  a  strong  analogy  exists  with  some  Etruscan 
names,  such  aa  Luna,  and  Vettluna,  and  probably  others 
belonging  to  cities  which  we  know  only  by  their  Latin 
names.  (Lami,  Saggio,  dec,  vol.  2,  p.  27, —  Cra- 
sser'* Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  188,  teqq.) 

Poscu,  a  daughter  of  the  younger  Cato  (Uticenaie). 
She  was  first  married  to  Bibulus,  and,  after  his  death, 
to  her  cousin  Brutus.  When  the  latter  had  taken 
part  in  the  conspiracy  against  Cesar,  and  strove  to 
conceal  from  bis  wife  the  nneasineas  which  the  fatal 
secret  occasioned  him,  Porcia,  having  suspected  that 
he  was  revolving  in  mind  some  difficult  and  dangerous 
enterprise,  gsve  herself  a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh, 
which  she  concealed  from  her  husband,  but  which 
brought  on  considerable  fever.  Brutus  waa  much  af- 
flicted on  her  account,  and,  as  he  was  attending  her  in 
the  height  of  her  suffering,  she  discovered  to  him  the 
wound  which  she  had  inflicted  on  her  own  person,  and, 
in  assigning  a  motive  for  the  deed,  said  that  her  object 
waa  to  see  whether  she  was  proof  against  pain,  and 
whether  ahe  had  courage  to  share  his  most  hidden  se- 
crete. The  husband,  struck  with  admiration  of  this 
heroic  firmness,  disclosed  to  her  the  conspiracy  which 
was  forming.  According  to  one  account,  ahe  ended 
her  days,  after  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Brutus,  by 
holding  naming  coals  in  her  month  until  she  was  suf- 
focated. Another  statement,  however,  made  her  to 
bare  died  before  her  husbsnd.  (Plut.,  Yit.  BruH.) 
Valerius  Maximus,  however,  says  that  ahe  gave  her- 
self the  wound  sfter  the  secret  had  been  imparted  to 
her,  and  on  the  night  after  the  assassination  of  Csmst. 
(Val.  Max.,  3,  2,  16.) 

PoacU  Lax,  de  cmtate,  ordained  that  no  magistrate 
should  punish  wiih  desth,  or  scourge  with  rods,  a  Ro- 
man citizen  when  condemned,  but  should  sllow  him 
the  alternative  of  exile.  It  waa  brought  forward  by 
M.  Porcius  Leca,  tribune  of  the  commons,  A.U.C. 
667,  and  was,  in  fact,  only  a  renewal  of  the  Valerian 
lew.  which  had  been  twice  renewed  previously  ;  once 
by  Vslerius  Publicols  and  Horatiua  (A.U.C.  305),  and 
again  by  Valerius  Corvus  (A.U.C.  463).  The  Poreian 
law  strengthened  it  by  increasing  the  penalty  against 
infraction.  But  even  this  Poreian  law,  the  existence 
of  which  is  attested  by  a  coin,  fell  into  neglect,  and  ia 
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supposed,  from  a  passage  in  Aulus  Oellios  (10,  3),  t» 
have  been  last  revived  by  Sempronius  Gracchus.  It 
referred  probably  to  those  who  had  been  condemned 
by  a  magiatrate  in  the  first  instance,  not  to  such  a* 
had  been  cast  in  an  appeal  from  his  sentence.  (Put', 
Rom.  Antiq.,  p.  76,  teq.—lm:,  10,  9—Sallutt,  Bel. 
Cat.,  61.) 

PobcTob,  Latro,  a  rhetorician,  styled  by  Quintiliai 
(10,  6)  "  Imprimit  clan  nominit  profeuor."  He  it 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  author  of  a  dec  la 
■nation  againat  Cicero,  which  has  come  down  to  us 
which  others  ascribe  to  Ssllust  or  to  Vibius  Crispu*. 
He  killed  himself  while  labouring  under  a  quartan 
ague  (A.U.C.  760. — B.C.  4). 

PoBFHriioif,  son  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  one  of  the 
giants  who  made  war  againat  Jupiter,  by  whom,  in 
conjunction  with  Hercules,  he  was  slain.  (Apollod., 
1,  6,  2.— Herat.,  Od.,  3,  4,  64.) 

PobphtbIus,  a  celebrated  Plotinian  philosopher,  of 
the  Platonic  school,  a  learned  and  zealous  supporter  of 
pagan  theology,  and  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Chris- 
tian  faith.  He  was  a  native  of  Tyre,  and  was  born 
A.D.  233.  His  father  very  early  introduced  him  to 
the  study  of  literature  and  philosophy  under  the  Chris- 
tian preceptor  Origen,  probably  while  the  latter  waa 
teaching  at  Cessna  in  Palestine.  His  juvenile  edu- 
cation wss  completed  st  Athens  by  Longinus,  whose 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  genius  brought  him 
pupils  from  many  distant  countries.  Under  this  ex- 
cellent instructer  be  gained  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  antiquity,  improved  his  taste  in  literature,  and  en- 
larged his  knowledge  of  the  Plotinian  philosophy.  It 
is  doubtless,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  Lon- 
ginus, that  we  find  so  msny  proofs  of  erudition,  and' 
so  much  elegance  of  style,  in  the  writings  of  Porphyry. 
His  original  name  was  Melek,  which  m  Syrisc  signi- 
fies king,  and  hence  ho  was  sometimes  called  king. 
Afterward  Longinus  changed  bis  name  to  Porphyrius, 
from  xopfipa,  the  Greek  for  purple,  a  colour  usually 
worn  by  kings  and  princes.  From  this  time  we  have 
little  information  concerning  this  philosopher,  till  we 
find  him,  about  the  thirteenth  year  of  hia  age,  becoming 
at  Rome  a  disciple  of  Plotinus,  who  bad  before  thia 
time  acquired  great  fame  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy. 
Porphyry  was  six  years  a  diligent  student  of  the  eclec- 
tic system,  end  became  so  entirely  attached  to  hia 
master,  and  so  perfectly  acquainted  with  hia  doctrine, 
that  Plotinus  esteemed  him  one  of  the  greatest  orna- 
ments of  his  school,  and  frequently  employed  him-  in 
refuting  the  objections  of  his  opponents,  .and  in  ex- 
plaining to  hia  younger  pupils  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  his  writings :  he  even  intrusted  him  with  the  charge 
of  methodising  and  correcting  hia  works.  The  fanat- 
ical spirit  of  philosophy,  to  which  Porphyry  addicted 
himself,  concurred  with  bis  natural  propensity  towards 
melancholy  to  produce  a  resolution,  which  he  formed' 
about  the  Jhtrty-eixth  year  of  bis  age,  of  putting  an 
end  to  hia  life ;  purposing  hereby,  according  to  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  to  release  hia  soul  from  her  wretch- 
ed prison,  the  body.  From  this  mad  design  be  was, 
however,  dissuaded  by  his  master,  who  advised  him 
to  divert  his  melancholy  by  taking  a  journey  to  Sicily, 
to  visit  his  friend  Probus,  sn  accomplished  and  excel- 
led man,  who  lived  near  Lilybsium.  Porphyry  follow- 
ed the  advice  of  Plotinus,  and  recovered  the  vigour 
and  tranquillity  of  his  mind.  After  the  death  of  Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry,  still  remaining  in  Sicily,  appeared  as 
an  open  and  implacable  adversary  to  the  Chnstinn  re- 
ligion. Some  have  maintained  that  in  hia  youth  he 
had  been  s  Christian  ;  but  of  this  there  is  no  sufficient 
proof.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  while  he  was  a  boy 
under  the  care  of  Qrtgeo,  he  gained  aome  acquaintance 
with  the  Jewish  snd  Christian  scriptures.  He  wrote 
fifteen  different  treatises  against  Christianity,  which 
the  Emperor. Theodosius  ordered  to  be  destroyed:  an 
injudicious  act  of  zeal,  which  the  real  friends  of  Cfarav 
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vanity,  no  1st*  than  ha  enemies,  vriH  always  regret ; 
for  troth  can  never  aoffer  by  a  lair  discussion ;  sad 
faleebood  and  calumny  moat  always,  in  the  issue,  serve 
lb*  cause  they  are  designed  to  injure.  The  spirit  of 
those  writings  of  Porphyry  which  are  lost,  may  be  in 
some  measure  apprehended  from  the  fragments  which 
are  preserved  by  ecclesiastical  historians.  Many  able 
advocates  for  Christianity  appeared  ou  this  occasion, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Methodius,  Apollinaris,  and 
Eusebiua.  So  vehement  and  lasting  waa  the  indigna- 
tion which  waa  excited  against  the  memory  of  Por- 
phyry, that  Constantino,  in  order  to  cast  the  severest 
possible  censors  upon  the  Arian  sect,  published  sa 
edict  ranking  them  among  the  professed  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  requiring  that  they  should,  from  that 
time,  be  branded  with  the  name  of  Porphyria ne.  Por- 
phyry, after  remaining  many  years  in  Sicily,  returned 
to  Rome,  and  taught  the  doctrines  of  Plotinoa;  pre- 
tending to  be  not  only  a  philosopher,  endued  with  su- 
perior wiadom,  bat  •  divine  person,  favoured  with  an- 
pernatural  communications  from  Heaven.  He  him- 
self relates  (Kit.  Plat.,  c.  88),  that,  m  the  sixty-eighth 
Jrear  of  his  age,  he  was  in  a  sacred  ecstasy,  in  which  be 
saw  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  Ood  who  is  supe- 
rior to  all  gods,  without  an  image.  This  vision  Au- 
gaatine  supposes  to  have  been  an  illusion  of  some  evil 
spirit :  it  waa  more  probably  toe  natural  effect  of  a 
heated  imagination  j  unless,  indeed,  it  be  added  to  the 
long  list  of  fictions  with  which  the  writings  of  Porphy- 
ry abound.  He  died  about  304  A.D.  Of  his  numer- 
ous works,  the  only  pieeea  which  have  escaped  lbs 
depredations  of  time  (except  sundry  fragments,  dis- 
persed through  various  authors)  are  his  "  Life  of  Py- 
thagoras" (fteoViydpos  /?('<*),  a  book  "On  tie  Cave 
of  the  Nymphs  in  the  Odyssey"  (ITepl  rot  tv  'Odwr- 
ae'ta  ruv  rivjifuv  AVrpov),  "Homeric  Question*" 
(*0/<»p<xd  ^iTttltara),  a  fragment  On  the  Styx"  (Ilrpi 
IrvySr),  "  An  Epistle  to  Anebo,  the  Egyptian"  (Tlp&f 
'A  veto  rev  Afyt/irttev),  a  treatise  "  On  tie  Five  Pred- 
ttables"  (Tlepl  ruv  nitre  fuvuv),  commonly  prefix- 
ed to  the  logical  works  or  Aristotle,  "  Thought  on 
Intelligibles"  (IlpOf  tA  vonri  'Afoottrnoi),' m  treatise 
*'  On  Abstinence  from  Animal  foot'  (Tlepi  iemxfa 
rGv  iitfvxuv),  a  '•  Life  of  Plotinue"  (Tlept  UXurlvm 
fliov),  "  A  Commentary  on  the  Harmonic*  of  PtoUmy" 
(Elf  to  'Ap/ioviiei  Jlnktaaiov  irrMivnUa),  and  a  few 
other  unimporunt  pieces.  (En/televs  Hutory  of  Phi- 
losophy, vol.  3,  p.  85,  ttqq.—SchWl,  Hitt.  Lit.  Or., 
Vol.  6,  p.  131,  teqy  )  The  best  edition  of  the  Life  of 
"Pythagoras  is  that  given  by  Kiessling  at  the  end  of 
Ins  edition  of  lambliehus'a  Life  of  Pythagoras  (Lift., 
1818, 3  vola.  8vo) ;  of  the  treatise  on  Abstinence  from 
Animal  Food,  the  best  is  that  of  Rboer  (Lugd.  Bat., 
1793.  4to),  which  contains  also  in  the  same  volume 
Van  Goen'a  edition  of  the  work  on  the  Cave  of  the 
Nymphs.  The  life  of  Plotinus  is  given  with  the  edi- 
tion of  the  Enneadea  of  the  latter. 

PoRsiNNa  or  Ponaf  ita  (called  also  Lara  Foreerma), 
was  Lucumo  of  Clasium,  and  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  Etrurian  monarch*  of  hie  time.  Taiqointue  So- 
perbus,  after  being  driven  from  his  throne,  finding  the 
inability  of  the  Veientians  and  Tarqoiniane  to  replace 
him,  applied  to  Porsenna.  This  monarch  raised  a 
large  army  and  marched  towards  Rome.  He  was  met 
hy  the  Romans  near  the  fortress  on  the  Janiculan 
Hill ;  bat  almost  at  the  first  encounter  they  took  to 
flight,  and  the  Etrurians  pursued  them  impetuously  as 
they  sought  safety  by  crossing  the  Pons  Subliciut. 
It  was  then  that  the  gallant  feat  of  Cedes  was  per- 
formed, who,  seeing  the  danger  of  the  city's  being 
taken  at  once  if  the  enemy  should  enter  it  along  with 
'  the  flying  Romans,  posted  himself  on  the  bridge,  made 
'head  against  the  pursuers,  and,  calling  on  hie  eountry- 
'  men  to  cut  down  the  part  of  the  bridge  between,  him 
"and  the  City,  plunged  mto  the  Tiber  when  this  waa 
"effected,  and  swam  in  safely  to  the  Opposite  aide. 


Porsenna,  however,  retained  possession  of  da  Jw 
ulum,  and,  sending  his  army  across  die  ritsr  in  boats, 
pillaged  the  country,  cutoff  all  supplies,  and  reduced 
Rome  to  the  utmost  distress  by  famine.  In  tan  m 
y,  Caiua  Mulioa  undertook  to  rid  his  coontrjof 
dangerous  enemy.  He  made  his  way  mto  the 
camp  of  Porsenna,  and  entered  into  the  very  preton- 
am,  where  he  slew  the  king's  secretsry,  mistaking  hit 
from  his  appearance,  for  the  monarch  himself.  Hi 
was  immediately  aeixed  and  brought  before  Pontine 
Here  be  acknowledged  the  deed,  and  told  the  kins  that 
his  danger  was  by  no  means  over.  Porsenna  threat- 
ened him  with  death  by  torture  unless  he  dirclgal 
the  plots  by  which  his  life  waa  threatened.  Mann 
immediately  stretched  forth  bis  right  hand,  sad  tana 
it  into  the  fire  of  an  altar  which  was  burning  Mm 
the  king,  saying,  "  Behold  bow  much  I  regaid  res- 
tores! of  torture."  He  held  it  in  the  Barnes  till  it  m 
consumed,  without  a  feature  of  his  stem  countemm 
indicating  that  he  felt  the  pain.  Porsenna.  mad 
with  hia  noble  daring  and  contempt  of  suffering,  am 
manded  him  to  be  set  at  liberty ;  and  Motioi  tin 
told  him,  in  requital  for  bis  generosity,  that  be  in 
only  one  of  three  hundred  patrician  youths  who  htt 
vowed  to  kill  the  monarch,  and  that  he  most  preset 
for  their  attempts,  which  would  be  not  less  daring  thai 
his  own.  From  that  time  Mulioa  was  called  &oas, 
or  "  left-handed,"  because  be  had  tons  lost  lbs  oaaofm 
right  hand.  Alarmed  by  the  dangers  which  ihreatassi 
him  from  foes  so  determined,  Porsenna  offered  term 
of  peace  to  the  Romans.  A  treaty  waa  at  length  cot 
eluded,  according  to  which  Porsenna  ceased  to  rout 
tain  the  causa  of  the  Tarquina;  brrt  demanded  theirs 
tftution  of  all  the  lands  which  the  Romans  had  at  ae 
time  taken  from  the  states  of  Etnrria,  and  that  twrstj 
hostages,  ten  youths  and  ten  maidens,  of  the  is) 
houses,  should  be  given  up  to  him  for  second  tartar 
treaty  would  be  faithfully  observed.  The  legend  » 
latea  that  Ckclia,  one  of  the  hostages,  escaped  hi 
the  Etrurian  camp,  swam  across  the  Tiber  en  hens 
back,  amid  showers  of  darts  from  her  baffled  prunes; 
but  that  the  Romans,  jealous  of  their  repoutm  at 
good  faith,  sent  her  back  to  Porsenna.  Not  to  s> 
outdone  in  generosity,  he  gave  to  her  and  her  inah 
companions  their  freedom,  and  permitted  her  to  tab 
with  her  half  of  the  youths  ;  while  she,  with  the  s» 
cacy  of  a  Roman  maiden,  eeaccted  those  only  an 
were  of  tender  veers.  The  Romans  then,  at  the  ha! 
settlement  of  the  treaty,  sent,  as  a  present  to  Pones 
ne,  an  ivory  throne  and  sceptre,  a  golden  crown,  as! 
a  triumphal  robe,  the  offerings  by  which  the  Etraoa 
cities  had  once  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Te> 
quinrus.  When  Porsenna  quitted  Rome,  he  enters! 
the  Latin  territories,  and  attacked  Aricia,  the  chef 
town  of  Latium.  The  Arieiane,  being  aided  hy  at 
other  Latin  cmee,  and  also  by  the  Comma,  aide 
the  command  of  Ariatodemoa,  defeated  the  Etnucs* 
in  a  great  battle,  and  put  a  atop  to  their  aspsMst 
The  Romans  received  the  fugitives  from  Porsnmr 
army,  and  treated  them  with  great  kindness ;  in  rrqroul 
of  which,  Porsenna  restored  to  them  the  lands  wrschhi 
bad  conquered  beyond  the  Tiber.  (Las.,  8, 9,  Ac  - 
Ptut.,  Vtt.  Pushc.— Floras,  1 , 10  )— -Soch  rs  ir.  os'.i" 
of  the  poetical  legends  respecting  the  great  war  win 
Porsenna.  Niebuhr  has  examined  the  subject  with  pen 
ability,  and  haa  been  followed  by  Arnold  and  othe 
writer*.  The  war  with  Porsenna  waa  in  reelrna 
great  outbreak  of  the  Etruscan  power  upon  the  mim 
southward  of  Etruria,  in  the  eery  front  of  whom  aj 
the  Romans.  The  resell  of  the  war  is.  indeed.  ■ 
strangely  disguised  ss  Charierrrigne's  invasion  of  Spaa 
ia  in  the  Romances.  Rome  was  com  pletelv  conquered; 
all  the  territory  which  the  kmc*  had  won  on  the  rigs) 
bank  of  the  Tiber  was  new  lost.  Rome  itself  we): 
surrendered  to  the  Etrurian  conqueror  (whence  tat 
language  of  Tacitoa:  "oam  Jhai  strtrew  mam, 
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am  P&ttam,  itHta  urte,  ntftu  Galli 
septa,  ttnurare  ootuitient." — Hut.,  3,  78) ;  hi»  sov- 
ereignly was  folly  acknowledged  by  the  offering!  of 
the  ivory  tbrone,  the  sceptre,  crown,  end  triumph- 
al robe,  the  ueoal  badges  of  submission  among  the 
Etrurian  cities,  as  we  have  already  remarked-  (Dion. 
Hal.,  5,  34.)  The  Romans,  moreover,  gave  up  their 
anna,  end  only  recovered  their  city  and  territory  on 
condition  of  their  renouncing  the  use  of  iron,  except 
for  implements  of  husbandry.  Hence  the  Language 
of  fliny  i34,  14);  "Infadere,  awed  etpuUi*  regibut 
fopulo  Romano  didit  Portenm,  nonuxatm  compre- 
ittumn  vaenauu,  ne  ftrro  nin  in  agriculture  itfc- 
rtutitr."  In  this  latter  statement  we  have  an  inci- 
dental bint  of  the  Eastern  origin  and  customs  of  the 
Etrurians ;  in  proof  of  which,  reference  may  be  made 
to  the  way  in  which  the  Philistines  tyrannized  over 
the  Israelites  during  one  of  their  periods  of  conquest. 
(Compare  1  Samuel,  zui.,  19,  eti/q. — Nicbuhr,  Rom. 
But.,  vol.  I,  p.  476,  Mff. — Arnold' t  History  of 
Home,  vol.  1,  p.  125,  ttq  )— The  remains  of  Porsenns 
were  interred  in  a  splendid  mausoleum  near  Clusium, 
for  some  remarks  on  which  consult  this  article  on 
dastsm. 

Postumnos,  a  sea-deity.  (Vii  Mslicerts.) 
Poaes,  lung  of  a  part  of  northern  India,  between 
.  the  Hydespes  and  Acesinee,  and  remarkable  for  stat- 
ure, strength,  and  dignity  of  mien.  When  Alexander 
invaded  India,  Poms  collected  hie  forces  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Hydaspea  to  defend  the  passage.  The 
stream  was  deep  and  rapid,  and,  at  the  time  Alexander 
reached  it,  waa  perhaps  Little  less  than  a  mile  broad. 
The  Macedonian  monarch,  however,  crossed  the  river 
by  strata  gem,  at  the  distance  of  a  day's  march  above 
bis  camp,  and  defeated  the  son  of  Porus.  In  a  sub- 
sequent action  be  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  Porus 
himself,  who  was  taken  prisoner.  Op  being  brought 
into  the  presence  of  Alexander,  all  that  Porus  would 
ask  of  hie  conqueror  waa  to  be  treated  as  a  king ; 
and  when  Alexander  replied  that  this  was  no  more 
than  a  king  must  do  for  bis  own  sake,  and  bade  him 
nuke  some  request  for  himself,  his  reply  waa  still, 
that  all  was  included  in  this.  His  expectations  could 
scarcely  have  equalled  the  conqueror's  munificence. 
He  waa  not  only  reinstated  in  his  royal  dignity,  but 
received  s  large  addition  of  territory.  Yet  it  was 
certainly  not  pure  magnanimity  or  admiration  of  bis 
character  that  determined  Alexander  to  this  proceed- 
ing. Hia  object  seems  to  have  been,  in  some  de- 
gree, to  secure  the  Macedonian  ascendancy  in  the 
Pendjab  by  a  stroke  of  policy,  and  to  adjust  the  bal- 
ance of  power  between  Porus  and  Taxiles,  who  might 
have  become  formidable  without  a  rival  (Pint.,  Vit. 
Alex.—Arnax,  Exp.  Al„  5,  9,  &c.—  Cturt.,  8,  8, 
Su.—TkirlaaWt  Greece,  vol.  7,  p.  33.) 

Posuwom,  I.  a  promontory  in  Cans,  between  Mi- 
letus and  the  Iassian  Gulf.  (Mela,  1,  17.)— IT.  A 
promontory  of  Chios,  nearest  the  mainland  of  Ionia. 
— III.  A  promontory  in  the  northern  part  of  Bitbynia, 
now  TschaulicJu  Aghisx,  Sec. — The  name  implies  a 
promontory  sacred  to  Neptune  (lloatituv). 

Posioox  (UoouSuv),  the  name  of  Neptune  among 
the  Greek*.  (Kid.  Neptunus.) 
PosidomIa.  Vid.  Paatum. 
PosidonIus,  I.  a  Stoic  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Apamea  in  Syria,  and  the  last  of  that  series  of  Stoics 
which  belongs  to  tbe  history  of  the  Greek  philosophy. 
Ho  taught  at  Rhodes  with  so  great  reputation,  that 
Poropey  came  hither,  on  hia  return  from  Syria,  after 
the  close  of  the  Mithrsdatic  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  bis  loctures.  When  the  Roman  command- 
er arrived  at  his  house,  be  forbade  bis  lictor  to  knock, 
a*  was  usual,  at  the  door.  The  hero,  who  bad  sub- 
dued the  Eastern  and  Western  world,  paid  homage  to 
philosophy  by  lowering  the  fascea  at  the  gate  of  Poe- 
uus.  When  he  was  informed  that  he  waa  at  that 


time  tick  of  the  gout,  be  visited  him  in  hia  confine- 
ment, and  expressed  great  regret  that  he  could  not 
attend  upon  hia  school.   Upon  this,  Posidonius,  for- 

Setting  his  pain,  gratified  his  guest  by  delivering  a 
iscourse  in  hia  presence,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
prove  that  nothing  is  good  which  is  not  honourable. 
(Cic.,  Tute.  Qiueot.,  3,  35 — Plin.,  EpUt.,  6,  30.) 
Posidonius  studied  natural  as  well  as  moral  science  ; 
and,  in  order  to  represent  tbe  celestial  phenomena,  he 
constructed  a  kind  of  planetarium,  by  means  of  which 
he  exhibited  the  apparent  motions  of  the  sun,  moon, 
and  planets  round  tbe  earth.  (Cic.,  N.  D.,  3,  34.) 
Cioero  says  that  he  himself  attended  upon  this  philos- 
opher (N.  D.,  I,  3) ;  and  a  later  writer  asserts,  that 
he  was  brought  to  Rome  by  Mereelhis,  A.TJ.C.  703. 
(Situf.,  s.  v.— Enfield1!  Hut.  Philoe.,  vol.  1,  p.  380, 
teq.)  Posidonius  was  also  known  aa  an  historical 
writer,  having  composed  a  continuation  of  the  history 
of  Polybius,  under  the  title  of  "  A  History  of  the 
events  that  have  occurred  subsequent  to  polybius" 
('loropla  tuv  fieri  UoXv6iov).  It  appears  to  have 
extended  to  B.C.  63,  or  the  close  of  the  Mithrsdatic 
war.  This  work  is  lost,  and,  though  its  loss  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  since  we  have  no  historians  for  the 
period  of  which  it  treated,  yet  our  disappointment  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  the  consideration  that  Plu- 
tarch drew  from  it  a  large  part  of  hia  materials  for  the 
Uvea  of  Marius,  Sylla,  and  Sartorius.  (ScHSU,  Rut. 
lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  76  )  The  fragments  of  Posido- 
nius were  collected  and  edited  by  Bake,  Lugd.  Bat.* 
1810,  8vo.— II.  An  astronomer  and  mathematician  of 
Alexandres.  He  was  the  disciple  of  Zeno,  and  con- 
temporary with,  or  else  a  short  time  posterior  to,  Era- 
tosthenes. He  probably  flourished  about  360  B.C. 
He  is  particularly  celebrated  on  account  of  bis  having 
employed  himself  in  endesvouring  to  ascertain  the 
measure  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  means 
of  tbe  altitude  of  a  fixed  star.  According  to  Cleom- 
edes,  he  concluded  that  it  was  340,000  stadia  ;  but, 
according  to  Strabo,  he  made  it  180,000  only.  He  is 
tbe  reputed  author  of  a  treatise  on  military  tactics, 
mentioned  in  the  first  chapter  of  Elian's  work  on  the 
same  subject.  No  fragments  of  hia  writings  remain. 
(Consult  tn  relation  to  him,  Delambre,  in  Biogr.  Unit., 
vol.  35,  p.  481,  and  the  work  of  the  same  writer  on 
the  History  of  Ancient  Astronomy,  vol.  1,  p.  319, 833, 
&e.) 

Fostvikta,  a  goddess  at  Rome,  who  presided  over 
paioful  travails  of  women.  (Chid,  Foot.,  1,  633. — 
Varro,  ap.  GtU-,  If.  A.,  16,  16.  —  GrxUtr,  Intaipt., 
p.  50,  n.  9.) 

Porialois,  nymphs  who  presided  over  rivers  and 
fountains,  aa  their  name  (derived  from  irorapof,  "  a) 
river")  implies. 

PoTiiioN,  a  philosopher  of  Alexandres,  whose  era 
is  not  determined.  While  be  selected  what  he  judged 
most  tenable  from  every  system,  he  pretended  to  form 
of  these  extracts  a  separate  doctrine  of  his  own ;  con- 
cerning which  we  have  not  sufficient  details  to  enable 
us  to  judge.  (Ding.  Laert.,  I,  31.  —  Tennemam, 
Manual  of  Phil.,  p.  173.) 

PotIhos,  a  borough  of  Attica,  connected  with  the 
tribe  Leontis,  whero  was  tbe  tomb  of  Ion,  the  son  of 
Xanthus.  (Pautan.,  1, 31.)  The  remains  of  Potamos 
are  laid  down  in  modern  maps  at  the  mouth  of  a  smsll 
river  to  the  south  of  port  Rapkti.  (Cramer' 't  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  381.) 

PcmD.*A,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  isth- 
mus connecting  the  peninsula  of  Palleoe  with  the 
mainland.  It  was  founded  by  the  Corinthians  (Thu- 
cyd..  1,  56.— Scymn.,  ch.,  v.  638),  though  at  what  pe- 
riod is  not  apparent ;  it  must,  however,  have  existed 
some  time  before  the  Persisn  war,  as  we  know  front 
Herodotus  that  it  sent  troops  to  Plata»a  (9, 38),  having 
already  surrendered  to  the  Persians  on  their  march 
into  Greece.  (Herod.,  7, 133.)   But,  after  the  battle 
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•f  Salamia,  h  eloeed  ita  gates  against  Artabazue,  who, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  detachment  from  the  army  dea- 
tioed  to  act  under  Mardoniua,  had  escorted  Xerxes 
to  the  Helleapont.  On  his  return,  this  general  laid 
•iege  to  the  place,  of  which  he  would  probably  hare 
obtained  poaeeieion,  through  the  treachery  of  one  of 
ita  citizens,  had  not  the  plot  been  actually  discovered. 
The  attempt  subsequently  made  againat  Potidaw  by 
the  Persians  proved  very  disastrous,  from  a  sudden 
influx  of  the  sea,  which  occurred  aa  the  troops  were 
crowing  the  bay  to  attack  the  town,  and  which  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Persian  forces, 
obliging  the  remainder  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.  (He- 
rod., 8,  137,  eeqq.)  After  the  termination  of  this  war, 
Potidaa  appears  to  hare  fsllen  under  the  subjection  of 
the  Athenians,  as  it  waa  then  termed  a  tributary  city. 
We  learn  from  Thucydides,  that  the  harsh  conduct  of 
Athena  towards  the  Potidaans,  who  were  naturally 
inclined  to  the  Dorian  interest,  compelled  them  to  re- 
volt, and  to  seek  the  protection  of  Perdiccaa  sod  the 
Corinthians  (1,  66,  teqq).  After  a  severe  action,  in 
which  the  Athenians  were  finally  victorious,  the  town 
was  regularly  besieged  by  both  sea  and  land ;  but  it 
was  not  until  near  the  conclusion  of  the  second  year 
that  it  capitulated,  when  the  Athenian  troops,  greatly 
diminished  by  the  pUgue,  which  had  been  conveyed 
thither  from  Athena,  entered  the  place,  the  inhabitants 
being  allowed  to  withdraw  whither  tbey  chose.  It 
waa  afterward  recolonized  from  Athena.  (Thucyd.,  8, 
70.)  On  the  occupation  of  Amphipolia,  and  other 
towns  of  Thrace,  by  Brasidss,  that  general  attempted 
to  seise  upon  the  garrison  of  Potidaa  ;  but  the  at- 
tack having  failed,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from  the 
walla.  {Tkueyi.,  4,  135 )  Many  yeara  after  this 
event,  Potidaa  appears  to  have  revolted  from  Athens 
(Zen.,  Hiil.  Gr.,  6,  S16) ;  aa  we  learn  from  Diodo- 
rus  that  it  waa  taken  by  Titnotbeua,  general  of  that 
republic.  It  waa  subsequently  occupied  by  Philip  of 
Macedon,  who  allowed  the  Athenian  troops  to  return 
home  without  ransom. — When  Cassander  ascended 
the  throne,  be  founded  a  new  city  on  the  neck  of  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene ;  thither  he  transferred  the  in- 
habitanla  of  several  neighbouring  towns,  and,  among 
Others,  those  of  Potidaa,  and  the  remnant  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  Olynthns.  Cssasndrea  is  said  to  have  sur- 
passed all  the  Macedonian  citiea  in  opulence  and 
aplendoor.  From  Procopiua  we  lesm  that  it  fell  a 
prey  to  the  barbarian  Huna,  who  left  scarcely  a  ves- 
tige of  it  remaining.  {Belt.  Peri.,  3,  4. — Dt.  JEdif., 
4,  8. — Cramer*  t  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  844,  teqq.) 
Pernios.   Fist  Pinariua. 

PothI*,  a  city  of  Borotia,  about  ten  stadia  to  the 
southwest  of  Thebes.  It  had  a  sacred  grove  dedica- 
ted to  Ceres  and  Proserpina.  (Sen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6, 
461.)  It  wss  here  thst  Glaucua  was  said  to  have  been 
torn  in  pieces  by  his  infuriated  mares.  (Strabo,  409. 
— Vrrg.,  Georg.,  3,  S67.)  The  site  of  this  place,  al- 
ready in  ruins  when  Pausanios  wrote,  corresponds 
nearly  with  that  occupied  by  the  village  of  Taki. 
(GeW*  /(in.,  p  110.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that  some 
authors  regarded  Potnie  as  the  Hypolheba  of  Homer. 
(U-,  3,  606.) 

PaiSNKSTi,  now  Palettrina,  an  ancient  city  of  La- 
lium,  southeast  of  Rome.  Strabo  makes  the  interve- 
ning distance  35  miles  (200  stadia) ;  but  the  Itiner- 
aries give,  more  correctly,  S3  miles.  Its  citadel  ia  de- 
scribed by  Strsbo  ss  remarkable  for  ita  strength  of  po- 
aition.  It  stood  on  the  brow  of  a  lofty  hill  which 
overhung  the  city,  end  was  cut  off  from  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  chain  by  a  narrow  alip  of  inferior  elevation. 
The  origin  of  Praneste,  like  that  of  many  of  the  an- 
cient towns  in  Italy,  is  fabulous.  According  to  some, 
it  waa  founded  by  Cstculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan  (  Virg., 
-En.,  7,  678) ;  while  others  ascribe  it  to  a  chief  of  the 
name  of  Prameatus,  grandson  of  Ulysses  and  Circe 
Zcnodot.,  Trotzen., «.»,  Slepk.  Buz.)  Strabo,  how- 
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ever,  tells  ns  more  plainly  that  it  claimed  a  (task 
origin,  and  had  been  named  formerly  Dohmi^att 
(338).    Pliny  (3,  6)  also  observes  that  it  wu  ones 
called  Stephana.    We  may  infer  from  llwnyiiu 
(1,  31)  that  Prcneate  waa  afterward  colonized  bj  Al- 
ba.   It  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  Latin  towns,  a 
becoming  subject  to  Rome,  upon  the  failure  o(  the 
attempts  made  in  common  to  assist  the  family  of  Tu- 
quin.    (Its.,  2,  19.)   Subsequently  ws  find  toe Pre- 
nestini  Oftener  uniting  with  the  Volsci  and  other  ene- 
mies in  their  attacks  on  Rome,  than  remaining  6m 
in  their  allegiance  to  that  power.  (£»,6,27.)  Taw 
were  defeated,  however,  by  T.  Quincliaa  Cincinnaua, 
near  the  river  Allia,  and  eight  of  their  towns  and  ca- 
des fell  into  the  victor's  hands,  when  they  thought 
proper  to  submit.   (A.,  6,  39.)   Again  ihey  revolted, 
and  were  again  conquered  by  Gam  ill  us.   (U ,  8, 13.) 
— The  strength  of  Praneste  rendered  it  a  piece  of  tot 
great  importance  to  be  overlooked  by  the  contend  eg 
parties  of  Svlls  and  Marias.    It  was  induced  to  joa 
the  csuse  of  the  latter  by  Cinna,  and,  during  the  tint 
success  which  that  faction  obtained,  was  its  strange* 
bold  and  support.    But,  on  the  return  of  Sylls  bm 
the  war  against  Mithrsdatee,  Praneste  had  soon  nan 
to  repent  the  part  it  had  taken.    The  younger  Me™, 
defeated  by  that  victorious  commander,  was  soon  obli- 
ged to  take  refuge  within  ita  walla  ;  and,  when  slaV 
tempts  on  the  part  of  hie  confederates  failed  in  reini 
the  siege,  he  preferred  to  die  by  the  sword  of  oat  el 
his  own  soldiers  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  edra- 
sariee.    Praneste  wss  compelled  to  yield  to  toe  re- 
tort, who  did  not  fsil  to  satisfy  their  thirst  of  vengeun 
by  a  bloody  massacre  of  the  unfortunate  inhabilun, 
and  the  entire  plunder  of  their  town,  which  finally  wm 
sold  by  auction.   (Appian,  Bell.  Ci».,  1,  94.— flat, 
Vit.  SyU.—Flor.,  3, 31.)   It  survived,  however,  taw 
disasters,  and,  aa  it  would  seem,  gathered  strengi 
from  a  colony  of  those  very  troops  which  bad  been  ■ 
instrumental  in  hastening  its  downfall.    Evea  Syha 
himself,  aa  If  to  make  some  atonement  for  his  creelrj, 
employed  himself  in  repairing  and  embellishing  ones' 
its  public  edifices,  the  famous  temple  of  Fortune,  i 
goddess  whose  protection  he  specially  acknowledges 
Praneste  waa  again  threatened  in  the  tumult  eieheJ 
by  the  seditious  Catiline  ;  but,  a*  he  himself  bona, 
waa  saved  by  the  vigilance  and  foresight  of  Cieen. 
(Cat.,  1, 3.)   In  the  wars  of  Antony  tnd  Octavium, 
it  waa  occupied  by  Fulvia,  wife  of  the  former,  and  be- 
came the  chief  hold  of  that  party.    But  it  don  a* 
appear  to  have  suffered  much  in  the  contests.— Bel 
the  pride  and  boast  of  Prsmeste  waa  the  temple  if 
Fortune,  which  baa  already  been  alluded  to.  Be* 
historians  and  poets  make  mention  of  ita  celebrity, » 
well  aa  of  the  magnificence  of  ita  structure.  Ciena, 
in  his  treatise  on  Divination  (3,  41),  alludes  more  tan 
once  to  the  antiquity  of  the  oracle,  known  by  the  nana 
of  the  Pranatirue  torttt ;  and  relates,  that  when  ne 
celebrated  Carneades  came  to  Rome  and  visited  Pi* 
Mate,  he  was  heard  to  declare  that  he  had  never  «et» 
a  more  fortunate  Fortune  than  the  goddess  of  thai 
city.    From  this  anecdote,  it  ia  evident  that  this  tea- 
pie  was  much  more  ancient  than  the  time  of  Sylh, 
who  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  to  hen 
erected  it.    The  veneration  in  which  this  temple  »» 
held  is  also  apparent*  from  the  privilege  which  it  re- 
joyed  of  affording  an  aaylum  to  criminals  and  fogitiret 
(Polyb.,  6,  11.)   Sylla,  however,  certainly  besutiied 
the  edifice  ;  for  Pliny  says,  the  first  mosaic  pavemeal 
(lilkottrata)  introduced  into  Italy,  was  made  by  onto 
of  that  general  for  the  temple  of  Fortone  at  PrvnetH. 
(Plm.,  36, 25.)— Whether  the  famoua  Barberim  pave- 
ment, which  undoubtedly  was  taken  from  the  ruins  o) 
this  building,  be  the  same  as  that  of  SyOa,  is  very 
doubtful.  Suetoniua  telle  ua  that  Augustus  often  made 
excursions  from  Rome  to  Praneste,  but  generally  em- 
ployed two  days  in  journeying  thither.   (A*g,  *7.V- 
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Among  the  production*  of  toe  territory  of  Prssneste, 
none  ere  so  often  remarked  ss  it*  walnuts.  (CaL,R. 

8.)  Henco  the  Prsmestini  are  sometimes  nick- 
named Nttcuhg,  especially  by  Cicero,  who  quote*  La< 
cilius  a*  bia  authority  for  so  doing.  (Dt  Oral.,  2,  863.) 
Bat  Festus  account*  for  the  name  in  another  manner ; 
bo  says,  the  Pmoesiini  were  ae  called  from  their  coun- 
trymen having  subsisted  on  walnuu  when  besieged 
by  Hannibal  in  Caailinum,  the  garrison  of  which  they 
formed,  in  the  second  Punic  war.  (Liv.,  23, 17. — L., 
10.)  It  maybe  observed,  that  the  Prsmestini  appear 
to  have  had  some  peculiarities, of  idioms  which  distin- 
guished tbem  from  their  neighbours.  This  is  seen  from 
Foetus  (*.  v.  Tammodo. —  PUuttu,  True.,  8.  2.— 
QmrntU.,  tntt.  Or.,  1,  6.— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 

5,  p.  66,  «M.). 

PkcVroalA,  or  Augusta  Pb^toku,  a  city  of  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi.  It  was  built 
on  the  site  occupied  by  the  camp  of  Tereotius  Varro, 
when'  that  commander  was  sent  by  Augustus  to  re- 
press the  plundering  movements  of  the  Salassi  and  to 
seize  upon  their  country.  Augustus  honoured  the 
rising  colony  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Pre- 
toria. (Straio,  205.)  It  is  now  known  as  Aotte, 
which  give*  it*  nam*  to  the  fin*  valley  in  which  it 
lie*,  and  where  several  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are 
anil  to  be  seen.  According  to  Pliny  (6, 10),  Augusta 
Pretoria  was  reckoned  the  extreme  point  of  Italy  to 
the  north.    (Cramer'*  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  50.) 

Pcatinas,  ■  native  of  Polios,  contemporary  with 
jEsehylus,  and  a  dramatic  poet  of  considerable  talent. 
He  once  obtained  a  tragic  victory.  But  the  manifest 
pre-eminence  of  the  youthful  jEschylus  probably  de- 
terred the  Phliaaian  from  continuing  to  cultivate  the 
graver  form  of  the  art,  and  led  him  to  contrive  a  novel 
and  mixed  kind  of  play.  Borrowing  from  tragedy  its 
external  form  and  mythological  materials,  Pralines 
added  a  chorus  of  Satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  ges- 
tures, and  movements.  This  new  composition  was 
called  the  Satyric  Drama,  of  which  he  must  therefore 
be  regarded  as  the  inventor.  (Stud., t.  t.  Upauvaf. 
— Cataub.,  Sat.  Pet*.,  p.  122,  etqq.)  Pralines,  ac- 
cording to  Suidaa,  exhibited  fifty  dramas,  of  which 
thirty- two  were  satyric.  On  one  occasion,  when  he 
was  acting,  his  wooden  stage  gave  away,  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  that  accident,  the  Athenian*  built  a  stone 
theatre.  The  Phliasiaus  seem  to  have  taken  great  de- 
light in  the  dramatic  performance*  of  their  country- 
man (Schneider,  it  Orig.  Tng.,  p.  90),  and,  accord- 
ing to  Pauaaniaa  (2,  13),  erected  a  monument  in  their 
market-place  in  honour  of  "Aristae,  the  son  of  Pre- 
tiuaa,  who,  with  his  father,  excelled  all  except  JSscby- 
lus  in  writing  satyric  dramas."  Pratinas  wrote  also 
Hypoicbemes.  (Athenian,  14,  p.  617,  c.  —  Theatre 
of  the  Greek*,  p.  61,  Mhed.) 

Peaxagobas,  an  Athenian,  who  flourished  about 
945  A.D.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he  published  a 
History  of  the  Kings  of  Attica,  and,  ihree  years  after, 
toe  Life  of  Coustantine,  in  which  he  speaks  favourably 
of  that  prince,  a  circumstance  which  would  show  that 
Praxagoras  was  not  a  very  bigoted  pagan.  He  wrote 
also  •  Life  of  Alexander  the  Greal.  His  works  are 
lost.    (SchbU,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  336.) 

Pkaxitelcs,  s  statuary  and  sculptor  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  who  flourished  together  with  Euphranor, 
•boot  Olympiad  104,  B.C.  364.  The  city  of  his 
birth  is  uncertain.  Cedrenos  (Annul.,  265)  notices 
him  a*  *  native  of  Cuidus;  but  wis  is  evidently  a  mis- 
take, arising  perhaps  from  the  previous  mention  of  the 
statue  of  Venus  at  Cnidus.    Meyer  (ad  Winclc,  Op., 

6,  2,  162)  contends  thst  he  was  a  native  of  Andres, 
and  adduces  in  support  of  this  opinion  an  epigram  of 
Damagetee.  (AtUhol.  Pal.,  7,  365.)  But  no  one 
woo  peruses  the  piece  in  question,  free  from  the  in- 
fluence of  preconceived  opinion,  can  view  it  as  estab- 
lishing this  conclusion.    The  writer  of  the  lines  speaks, 


indeed,  of  some  Praxiteles  of  Andres,  but  the  nam* 
Praxiteles  was  exceedingly  common  among  the  Greek*. 
The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  Praxiteles  was  a 
native  of  Pares.  {Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  107.)— In 
praising  -Praxiteles  as  an  original  inventor,  aa  the  dis- 
coverer of  a  new  style,  writers  very  generally  have 
mistaken  the  influence  exercised  by  his  genius  upon 
the  progress  and  character  of  sculpture,  rinding  the 
highest  sublimity  in  the  more  masculine  graces  of 
the  art  already  reached;  perceiving,  also,  that  the 
taate  of  hi*  age  tended  thitherward,  be  resolved  to 
woo  extensively  the  milder  and  gentler  beauties  of 
style.  In  this  pursuit  he  attained  to  eminent  success. 
None  ever  more  happily  succeeded  in  uniting  softness 
with  force,  or  elegance  and  refinement  with  simplicity : 
his  grace  never  degenerates  into  the  affected,  nor  hia 
delicacy  into  the  artificial.  He  caught  the  delightful 
medium  between  the  stern  majesty  which  awes,  and 
the  beauty  which  merely  seduces ;  between  the  ex- 
ternal allurements  of  form,  and  the  colder,  bet  loftier 
charm  of  intellectuality.  Over  his  compositions  he 
has  thrown  an  expression  spiritual  at  once  and  sen- 
sual ;  a  voluptuousness  and  modesty  which  touch  the 
most  insensible,  yet  startle  not  the  most  retiri  ng.  The 
works  that  remain  of  this  master,  either  in  originals 
or  in  repetitions — the  Faun ;  the  Thespian  Cupid,  in 
the  museum  of  the  Capitol;  the  Apollo  with  a  lizard, 
one  of  the  moat  beautiful,  as  well  as  difficult,  speci- 
mens of  antiquity — abundantly  justify  this  character. 
Of  the  works  thst  have  utterly  perished,  the  nude  end 
draped,  or  Coan  and  Cnidiau  Venus  of  Praxiteles, 
fixed  each  a  standard  which  subsequent  invention 
dared  scarcely  to  a  her.  Indeed,  he  appears  to  hate 
been  the  first,  perhsps  the  sole  master,  who  attained' 
to  the  true  ideal  on  this  subject,  in  the  perfect  union 
of  yielding  feminine  grace  with  the  dignity  of  intel- 
lectual expression.  The  Venus  of  Cnidus,  in  her  rep-' 
reseutative  the  Medicean.  still  enchants  the  world. 
(Memei,  Hittory  of  the  Fine  Arte,  p.  63.)  An  enu- 
meration of  the  works  of  Praxiteles  may  be  found  in 
Sillig  {Diet.  Art.,  p.  108,  teqq.).  For  some  remark* 
relative  to  the  Cnidian  Venus,  consult  the  article  Cni- 
dus ;  and  for  the  story  of  the  Cupid,  tid.  Pbryne. 

PsiamIdes,  a  patronymic  applied  to  Paris,  as  being 
son  of  Priam.  It  is  also  given  to  Hector,  De'/phobus, 
and  all  the  other  children  of  the  Trojan  monarch  ' 
(Ovid,  Her.—Virg.,  Mn  ,  3,  295,  dec.) 

Phi  am  us,  the  last  king  of  Troy,  wss  son  of  Laome- 
don.  When  Hercules  took  the  city  of  Troy  (eta". 
Laomedon),  Priam  was  in  the  number  of  his  prisoners; 
but  bis  sister,  Hesione,  redeemed  him  from  captivity, 
and  he  exchanged  hia  original  name  of  Podarces  for 
that  of  Priam,  which  signifies  bought  or  ransomed. 
(Vid.  Hesione,  towards  the  close  of  that  article,  and 
also  Podsrces.)  He  was  placed  on  his  father's  throne 
by  Hercules,  and  employed  himself  with  well-directed 
diligence  in  repairing,  fortifying,  and  embellishing  the 
city  of  Troy.  He  had  married,  by  his  father's  orders, 
Arisba,  whom  now  be  divorced  for  Hecuba,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Dymaa  the  Phrygian  (iZ ,  16,  718),  or,  according 
to  others,  of  Cisseus.  (Burin.,  Hec.,  3.)  Hecuba 
bore  him  nineteen  children  (//.,  24,  496),  of  whom 
the  chief  were.  Hector,  Paris  or  Alexander,  Deipho- 
bus,  Helenus,  Trotlos,  Polites,  Polydorus,  Cassandra, 
Creiisa,  and  Polyxena.  After  he  had  reigued  for  soma 
time  in  the  greatest  prosperity,  Prism  expressed  a 
desire  to  recover  his  sister  Hesione,  whom  Hercules 
had  carried  into  Greece,  and  married  to  Telamon, 
his  friend.  To  carry  this  plan  into  execution,  Priam 
manned  a  fleet,  of  which  he  gave  the  command  to  hia 
son  Paris,  with  orders  to  bring  back  Hesione.  Paris, 
to  whom  the  goddess  of  Beauty  had  promised  the  fair- 
est woman  in  the  world  (etd.  Paris),  neglected,  in  soma 
measure,  his  father's  injunctions,  and,  as  if  to  make 
reprisals  upon  the  Greeks,  he  carried  away  Helen,  the 
wife  of  Menelaus,  king  of  Sparta,  during  the  absence  of 
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Iter  butband.  Thi*  violation  of  hospitality  kindled  the 
flame*  of  nr.  All  the  suiters  of  Helen,  »t  the  request 
Of  Meuelaiis  (vid.  Menelaiis),  assembled  to  avenge  the 
abduction  of  hi*  spouse,  and  the  combined  armament 
ML  sail  for  Troy.  Priam  might  have  averted  the  im- 
pending blow  hy  the  restoration  of  Helen ;  but  this  he 
refused  to  do  when  the  ambassador*  of  (he  Greek* 
came  to  him  for  that  purpose.  Troy  was  accordingly 
beleaguered,  and  frequent  skirmishes  took  place,  in 
which  the  success  was  various.  The  siege  was  con- 
tinued for  ten  successive  years,  and  Priam  had  the 
misfortune  to  see  the  greater  part  of  his  sons  fall  in 
defence  of  their  native  city.  Hector,  the  eldest  of 
these,  was  the  only  one  upon  whom  now  the  Trojans 
looked  for  protection  and  support ;  but  be,  too,  fell  a 
sacrifice  to  his  own  courage,  and  was  slain  by  Achil- 
las. The  father  thereupon  resolved  to  go  in  person  to 
&e  Grecian  camp,  and  ransom  the  body  of  the  bravest 
of  his  children.  The  gods  interested  themselves  m  his 
behalf,  and  Mercury  was  directed  to  guide  the  aged 
monarch  in  safety  amid  the  dangers  of  the  way,  and 
conduct  him  to  the  tent  of  Achilles.  H>e  meeting  of 
Priam  and  Achilles  was  solemn  and  affecting.  The 
conqueror  paid  to  the  Trojan  monarch  that  attention 
and  reverence  which  waa  due  to  his  dignity,  his  yesrs, 
and  his  misfortunes ;  and  Priam,  in  a  suppliant  man- 
ner, addressed  the  prince  whose  hands  bad  robbed  him 
of  the  greatest  and  best  of  his  sons.  Achilles,  was 
moved  by  his  tears  and  entreaties.  He  restored  Hec 
tor,  and  permitted  Priam  a  truce  of  IS  day*  for  the 
funeral  of  his  son.  Some  time  after,  Troy  was  betray- 
ed  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  by  Antenor  and  ^Ene- 
as, and  Priam  was  slain  by  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of 
Achilles,  at  the  foot  of  the  altar  or  Jupiter  Herccua,  at 
which  that  prince  bad  lulled  the  wounded  Politea,  one 
of  the  son*  of  Prism,  who,  after  the  example  of  his  fa- 
ther and  mother,  bad  fled  thither  for  protection  during 
the  burning  of  the  city,  (/font.,  JI.,  34,  139,  teqq. — 
Virg.,  Mn,,  3,  607.  oas.—Horat.,  Od.,  10,  14.— Hy- 
trin.,/ai.,  110  —  Q.  Smyrn.,  15,  338.) 

Pbupus,  I.  a  deity  introduced  at  a  comparatively 
late  period  into  the  Grecian  mythology.  He  waa  a  ra- 
ni god,  worshipped  by  the  people  of  Lampsacut,  a 
city  on  the  Hellespont  famous  for  ita  vineyard*.  Pri- 
apus was  not,  as  is  supposed,  from  the  employment 
usually  assigned  him  by  the  Romans  after  they  had 
adopted  his  worship,  merelyibe  god  of  gardens,  but  of 
fruitfulness  in  general.  "  This  god,"  says  Paussniaa, 
"  is  honoured  elsewhere  by  those  who  keep  sheep  and 
goats,  or  stocks  of  beea,  calling  him  the  son  of  Bac- 
chus and  Venus."  (Pauean.,  9, 31 .)  Fishermen  also 
made  offerings  to  him,  as  the  deity  presiding  over  the 
fisheries  (AnUuL,  8,  33, 190, 193) ;  and  in  the  Anthol- 
ogy, Priapus  of  the  haven  (Ajjuvirot)  is  introduced, 
giving  *  pleasing  description  of  the  spring,  and  inviting 
the  mariners  to  put  to  sea.  It  was  fabled  that  Priapua 
was  the  ton  of  Vonu*  by  Bacchus,  whom  she  met  on 
his  return  from  his  Indian  expedition  at  the  Lampsa- 
cene  town  Apamis.  Owing  to  the  malignity  of  Juno, 
he  was  born  so  deformed  that  his  mother  wss  attack 
with  horror  snd  renounced  (airnovetro)  him.  (Schol. 
od  Apoll.  Rhod.,  1,  933.)  Others  said  thst  he  waa  the 
son  of  Bacchus  by  Chioue,  or  s  Naiad  (Schol.  ad 
Theoer.,  1,  31) ;  others,  that  he  had  a  long-eared  fa- 
ther, Pan  or  *  satyr,  perhaps,  or  it  may  be  hi*  own 
sacred  beast,  the  aas.  (Afro*.,  op.  Macrob.,  Sat.,  8, 
5.— Ovid,  Fait.,  1, 391.— Id.  ib.,  6,  345) ;  others  gave 
him  Mercury  or  Adonis  (Hygin.,  fab.,  180 — Eudocia, 
34),  or  even  Jove  himself  for  a  sire.  (Eudocia,  345.) 
— Priapus,  like  the  other  rural  gods,  is  of  a  ruddy  com- 
plexion. His  cloak  is  filled  with  all  kinds  of  fruits ; 
he  has*  scythe  in  his  hand,  and  usually  a  horn  of  plen- 
ty. (Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  338.)  Knight  takes 
a  more  philosophical  view  of  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  this  deity.  According  to  him,  Priapus,  like 
Osiris,  is  a  Ijge  of  the  great  generating  or  productive 


principle  of  the  universe.  In  this  saneml  dander 
be  is  celebrated  by  the  Greek  posts  most  uw  WW  sf 
Love  or  Attraction,  the  first  pnncipls  of  Animarwi', 
the  father  of  gods  and  men ;  a*)d  the  regulator  iad  at- 
peaet  of  *H  thing*  (Aruttph.,  At.,  tto,  el  Bntxti. 
—Pmrmemd.,  ay.  Stab  ,  e.  W.— Orpk,  Hym  ,  b,  i.) 
He  it  *s4d  to  pervade  the  universe  with  tbs  notion  si 
his  wings,  bringing  pure  light-;  and  thane*  t«  be  called 
the  splendid,  the  sett  (Homines',  the  ruling  Pnapn 
(Orph.,  Hym*.,  5,  S)-  right  being  eonsidersi,  is  thu 
primitive  philosophy,  as  the  great  nutritive  principle  at 
aft  things.    (Soph.,  CBd.  Tyr ,  1487.)  Wnrgairtu. 


tributes  to  Mm  as  the  emblems  of  spontsnesn  n 
and  be  is  said  to  have  sprung  from  the  egg  of  sigta, 
because  the  egg  wis  the  ancient  symbol  sf  ergsaic 
matter  in  ita  inert  state.  (Inquiry,  Ac. ,  y  13.— Clan 
The  samel 


Journ,  vol.  38,  p.  13.)- 
tbe  name  Priapus  as  equivalent  to  Bntpti  (BHA- 
IIOTX),  i.  e.,  uChcmom;n  from  the  ancient  causa 
of  attaching  bells  to  statues  and  figure*  of  this  deity; 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  clatter  of  metals  beta;  iIsM 
universally  employed  as  a  means  of  eonsecratsn,  ua 
a  charm  against  the  destroying  and  inert  powrn 
(plate  Journ.,  vol.  SO,  p.  48.)  Schwenek  ana 
Priapus  identical  with  the  Son,  the  great  sooiee  si 
life  and  fecundity ;  and  taking  AVira,  "father,"  u  t 
cognate  term,  derives  ITotaror  from  Bpfarar  (frt,  ia- 
tensive,  and  anror),  "  Me  mighty  father,''  i.  *.,  o» 
great  parent  of  being.  (Andeutang.,  p.  317.)— II.  A 
town  of  Mysla,  not  far  from  Lampsscos,  which  M  i 
harbour  on  the  Propontis.  ft  derived  its  nanw  fnsj 
the  god  Prispus,  who  was  worshipped  here  with  pec*. 
liar  honours ;  and  to  this  place  he  is  said  to  kaw  re- 
tired when  driven  away  from  Lampsaeus.  The  ast- 
ern name  is  Karabot,    (Plin,  5,  81. — Mela,  1,  II.) 

Paikifl,  a  city  of  Caria,  north  of  the  mosta  of  nt 
Meander,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Myeale.  It  waa 
not  properly  a  maritime  place,  and  both  Strabo  isi 
Ptolemy  remove  it  some  distance  inland.  Yet  Hen* 
otua  speaks  of  the  vessels  which  it  furnished  for  da 
Ionian  fleet  (6,  8),  and  Scylaz  assigns  it  two  harbor*! 
(37).  One  of  these  was  probably  choked  op  at  a  law 
period  by  tfae  alteration*  which  the  Mvander  baa  rash 
along  this  coast.  Priene  was  an  Ionian  colony  (Pa- 
ean., 7,  8),  arid  formed  one  of  the  twelve  confederate 
cities  of  the  Ionian  league ;  ft  lay,  however,  setorfiaj 
to  Herodotus  and  all  subsequent  writers,  in  Cam. 
(Herod.,  1,  143.)  It  waa  the  native  place  of  Bm,  ost 
of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece.  The  ancient  city  wosH 
seem  to  have  existed  as  late  as  A.D.  1S88.  (Ptehf 
rAerU,  vol.  1,  p.  930.)  The  modem  village  of  Saa- 
tm-Koleei  now  occupies  its  arte.  (Manner*,  Oeety, 
vol.  8,  pt.  3,  p.  384.) 

PaiscilNUs,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  gramm- 
rians  of  antiquity,  surnsreed  Ceetarierm,  either  froa 
having  been  born  in  Canarea  in  Palestine,  or  fn> 
having  there  principally  taught  his  art.  He  puses  • 
part  of  his  life  at  Constantinople,  during  the  rerge  sf 
the  Emperor  Justinian  ;  as  appears,  not  only  from  *» 
title  of  the  13th  chapter  of  the  Orthography  of  Cua- 
odOrus,  his  contemporary,  but  also  from  a  Hamburg 
manuscript  bearing  the  following  inscription :  "  Pro- 
ciani  are  Gratnmatiea  viri  eloquentiseimi,  gmamata 
Ctuaritntu ;  tenpti  ego  Theodow  Ditmytu  V.  D. 
memoriala  tacri  ecrrnii,  eputolarum  et  adjettor  V.  X. 
quattorit  in  urbe  Rama  CorutantinopoHtana  die  Cat 
Oct.  indietione  quinta,  Otibrio  viro  dariseimo  Ce>  " 
This  Olibriua  was  sole  consul  in  888,  the  rear  in  whies 
the  manuscript  was  written,  the  copyist  of  which  cam 
himself  the  disciple  of  Priseian.  (Fahr.,  BM.  Lot, 
vol.  3,  p.  398,  ed.  Ernest i.)  Priseian  »  the  author  »f 
the  most  complete  grammar  that  has  come  down  to  si 
from  the  ancients.  It  is-  entitled  ••  Commentariorwn 
granmaticorum  tibri,  xviri.,"  or  "Dt  od*  partdm 
oratiomi  earuniemque  ctmeCntcHone,"  and  is  address- 
ed to  Julian,  a  man  of  consular  and  patrician  rssk. 
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The  first  sixteen  booka,  which  an  commonly  styled 
"the  Great  Friacian,''  treat  of  the  eight  parts  of 
speech ;  the  hut  two,  generally  called  the  Little  Fris- 
eitQ,"  are  occupied  with  the  Syntax.  (PuUch.,  p. 
592.)  This  is  not,  however,  the  only  grammatical 
work  of  Prise  tan ;  we  hate  also  from  him  treatises 
oo  accents ;  on  the  declension  of  nouns ;  on  comic  me- 
tres ;  on  Bombers,  roles,  and  measures  ("  Dt  fauns 
it  nomituhu  rnmerorwn,  at  it  norm*  at  foiuien- 
6uj")i  Ac.  He  is  probably,  too,  the  author  of  three 
poems,  erroneously  ascribed  to  Rbamnius  Fannius. 
One  of"  these  is  a  v anion  of  the  Itinerary  of  Diony- 
sius  of  Charax.  the  second  is  on  weights  sod  meas- 
ures, and  the  third  on  the  stars.    The  first  of  these 

rms,  entitled  Perieguis  t  Dumytio,  or  De  titu  or- 
turret,  is  an  imitation  rather  then  strict  versioo 
of  the  Greek  original,  and  consists  of  1047  verses. 
Priscian  follows,  in  general,  the  author's  train  of  ideas ; 
bet  ho  make*,  at  the  same  lime,  certain  alterations 
which  be  deems  necessary,  especially  in  substituting 
Christian  ideas  for  what  related  in  the  original  to  the 
worship  of  the  heathen  gods.  To  the  description  of 
places  he  adda  various  remarkable  particulars,  gener- 
ally obtained  from  Solinus,  The  object  being  toe  in- 
struction of  the  young,  to  whom  be  wished  to  present 
s  general  sommsry  of  geography,  he  writes  in  a  very 
clear  and  simple  style,  without  even  venturing  on  any 
flight  of  poetry.  The  poem  on  weight*  and  mtature* 
is  incomplete ;  we  have  only  IBS  verses.  In  the  first 
16,  the  author  treats  briefly  of  weights,  probably  be- 
cause he  had  already  discussed  this  branch  of  his  snb- 
iect  more  folly  in  bis  prose  work  already  mentioned. 
He  enters,  however,  into  very  full  details  respecting 
the  measures  of  liquids  and  fruits,  to  which  the  rest  of 
the  poem  is  entirely  devoted.  The  third  poem  of 
Prisciam's  contains  no  more  than  800  verses ;  it  is  a 
dry  nomenclature  of  the  stars  and  planets,  and  is  en- 
titled "  Epitome  phenomenon,"  or  "De  Sidenbu*" 
These  three  poems  are.  given  in  the  fifth  volume  of 
Wernadorff  'a  Poet*  Lattni  Minora,  and  the  third  also 
in  Burmann'a  Anthology  (vol.  3,  p.  333).  The  gram- 
matical works  of  Priscian  are  given  by  Putscbius 
■mong  the  Grammatiet  Lattm,  1606.  The  latest  edi- 
tion of  the  Grammatical  Commentaries  is  that  of 
Krehl,  Lip:,  1818.  3  toes.  8vo ;  and  of  the  minor 
works,  that  of  Undemann,  Lmgi-  Bat.,  1818.  (Sckoll, 
Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  113,  389.  —  Bohr,  Getch. 
Hon.  Lit.,  p.  641.) 

Puvliwa,  a  city  of  Latum),  in  the  territory  of  the 
foisci  :  the  ancient  name  of  which  is  but  partially  lost 

0  that  of  the  modern  Piperuo,  which  marks  its  situa- 
ion.  Virgil  makes  it  the  birthplace  of  Camilla  (JEn., 
I,  639).  We  have  the  authority  of  the  same  poet 
L  c.)  for  escribing  it  to  the  Volsci ;  but  Strabo  (331) 
vould  seem  to  consider  the  Privemates  as  a  distinct 
eople  from  the  Volsci,  for  he  particularizes  them 
rooug  the  petty  nations  conquered  by  the  Romans 
nd  incorporated  in  Lfttium.  The  same  geographer 
Isewhera  points  out  the  situation  of  Privemum  be- 
ween  the  Latin  and  Appian  Way*.  (Strabo,  337.) 
'bis  apparently  insignificant  place,  trusting,  as  it  would 
boob,  to  its  natural  strength  and  remote  situation,  pre- 
oened  to  brave  the  vengeance  of  Rome  by  making 
icursions  on  the  neighbouring  colonies  of  Setia  and 
(orbs.  (Li*.,  7,  15.)  A  consul  was  immediately 
as  patched  to  chastise  the  offenders,  and  in  the  sub- 
itasioa  of  the  town  obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph, 
'ha  Privemates  again,  however,  renewed  their  hostile 
epredations ;  and  the  offence  was  repeated  so  often, 
ist  it  was  found  necessary  to  demolish  their  walls  and 
•move  their  senate  to  Rome.    An  assembly  was  held 

1  that  city,  and  a  debate  ensued  on  the  punishment 
i  bo  indicted  on  the  inhabitants  of  Privernum.  A 
r-puty  of  the  conquered  town  being  asked  what  pen- 
lj  their  rebellious  conduct  deserved,  boldly  replied, 
Such  punishment  as  they  merit  who  claim  their  free- 


dom." The  Romsns  bad  the  generosity  and  good 
sense  to  be  pleased  with  (his  spirited  reply ;  andT  in- 
stead of  executing  farther  severity,  they  admitted  the 
Prigemate*  to  toe  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Lit.,  8, 
1,  *«y-}.—  Vol.  Max.,  6,  8.)  Festus,  however,  men- 
tions it  among  the  pr«fectw9,  or  those  towns  in  which 
the  pre  lot  at  Rome  administered  justice  by  deputy. 
F routings  classes  Priveraum  among  the  military  colo- 
nies.  (Cramer's  Aw.  Italy,  voL  3,  p.  109,  teqq.) 

Piobos,  I.  M.  Adbslius  Sxvzaos,  s  native  of  Sir- 
mium  in  Pannonia.  Having  been  left  early  an  orphan 
by  his  father  Maximua,  who  died  a  tribune  in  Egypt, 
and  having  opened  a  road  to  distinction  by  his  sword, 
be  was  long  regarded  as  the  man  upon  whom  the  elec- 
tion to  the  empire  was,  at  one  time,  likely  to  fall. 
Aurelian,  when  appointing  him  to  the  command  of  the 
tenth,  his  own  legion,  which  had  been  that  of  Claudi- 
us, says  in  bis  letters,  that, "  by  s  sort  of  prerogative  of 
good  fortune,  it  had  been  always  commanded  by  men 
who  were  one  day  to  be  princes."  Tacitus  bsd  recom- 
mended Probus  to  the  senate  as  s  fitter  person  than  him- 
self for  their  sovereign;  and,  when  acquainting  Probus 
with  the  circumstances  of  his  own  election,  wrote  to 
him,  "You  know,  however,  that  the  weight  of  the  com- 
monwealth rests  rather  upon  your  shoulders,  and  the 
senate  knows  it  too."  When  the  tribunes,  on  the  usur- 
pation of  Florisnus,  harangued  their  divisions  in  dif- 
ferent parte  of  the  camp,  they  confined  themselves,  on 
a  concerted  plan,  to  describing  what  the  qualities  of 
an  emperor  should  be,  without  directly  naming  Pro- 
bus  ;  but  the  cohorts  everywhere,  as  by  a  unanimous 
impulse,  broke  out  into  acclamations,  '•  Probus  Au- 
gustus, the  gods  preserve  thee  I"  Snatching  a  purple 
robe  from  the  statue  of  a  neighbouring  temple,  they 
threw  it  over  the  shoulders  of  Probus,  and  hurried  him 
along  to  a  tribunal  of  turf,  which  bad  been  hastily 
raised,  that  he  might  deliver  to  them  his  inaugural  ha- 
rangue. On  the  receipt  of  the  despatches  by  the  sen- 
ate, one  of  their  number,  II anlius,  whose  turn  it  was  to 
speak,  enlarged  upon  the  victoriea  of  Probus  over  the 
Franks  and  Alemanni,  the  Sarmatiana  end  Goths,  the 
Parthjaus  and  Persians ;  on  hia  respectable  life ;  his 
clemency  and  justice,  in  which  be  resembled  Trajan ; 
but  he  was  interrupted  by  shouts  of  "  all,  all,"  in  at- 
tests; ion  of  their  unanimous  assent.  Though  the  laws 
had  not  consolidated,  the  grace  of  Probus  confirmed 
the  privileges  which  Tacitus  had  granted  to  the  sen- 
ate, and  the  right  of  appointing  proconsuls,  hearing 
sppeals  from  the  courts,  and  ratifying  the  constitutions 
or  edicts  of  the  emperor.  The  Franks  and  Borgundi- 
ans  having  overrun  Gaul,  Probus  marched  to  repel 
their  invasion.  In  the  several  battles  fought  400,000 
of  the  barbarians  fell,  70  cities  opened  their  gates, 
the  spoil  which  had  been  taken  was  restored,  contri- 
butions were  furnished  of  corn,  of  cattle,  of  horses, 
and  ef  sheep;  16,000  Germans  were  draughted  into- 
the  legions  of  Rone,  and  nine  princes  offend  their 
bostsges  and  their  homage.  Having  recovered  GauL 
he  carried  his  arms  into  the  countries  beyond  the 
Adriatic ;  forced  the  Gets  to  submit  to  his  aims  or 
court  bis  alliance ;  overcame  the  Sarmatas ;  libers  ted 
Isauria  from  the  oppression  of  Palfiirins,  a  famous  rob- 
ber, who  wss  slant ;  obtained  by  his  arms  peace  from 
the  Persians ;  subdued  the  Blemmyej,  a  people  inhab- 
iting the  borders  of  Egypt  snd  ^Ethiopia;  rescued 
Copies  and  Ptolemais  from  the  barbarian  yoke ;  re- 
duced Satuminue,  Proculus,  snd  Bonosus,  the  former 
of  whom  had  usurped  the  sovereignty  in  Egypt,  and 
the  two  letter  in  Gaul  j  and,  after  various  battles,  van- 
quished the  Vandals,  many  of  whom  be  had  trans- 
planted to  the  Roman  soil,  and  who  bad  broken  their 
pledge  of  fidelity.  Group*  of  all  nations  preceded  his 
triumphal  car.  Amid  the  transplanted  trees  that 
formed  a  forest  in  the  amphitheatre,  thousands  of 
stsgs,  wild  boars,  and  goata  were  tamed  loose  as 
prizes  for  the  most  dexterous  of  the  people ;  three  hna- 
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hti  bears  were  txposod  to  (be  arcbere ;  and  a  hun- 
dred lion*,  transfixed  by  the  jsvelina  of  tbe  hunters, 
lay  at  re  te  bed  between  Iaaurian  robber*  and  Blemmyan 
captive*-;  of  the  litter  tradition  telle  o»,  perhapa  from 
aotne  peculiarity  in  their  armour,  that  tbey  were  bead- 
lets,  and  that  their  eyaa  and  mootha  were  tea  ted  in 
their  breaata. — It  waa  the  faToorite  maxim  of  Probus, 
after  be  had  secured  peace  by  hit  victories,  that  in  a 
abort  time  toldiert  would  be  unnecetaary.  With  tbe 
wisdom  of  a  atatetman  and  tbe  policy  of  a  general,  be 
employed  them,  during  the  intervals  of  war,  in  the 
construction  of  bridgea  and  aqueducts,  and  in  the 
planting  of  Mount  Alma,  at  Sirmium,  with  vinea. 
Tbe  draining  -of  a  marsh,  at  the  latter  place,  which 
waa  tbe  place  of  his  birth,  proved  fatal  to  him.  The 
soldiers,  impatient  of  their  labours,  aggravated  by  a 
hot  sun,  rote  in  mutiny,  and,  pursuing  their  emperor 
into  an  iron  turret,  which  he  had  erected  for  the  more 
convenient  inspection  of  the  workmen,  put  him  to 
death,  in  the  90th  year  of  hia  age,  after  a  reign  of  six 
years  and  four  months,  A.D.  383.  The  deed  waa  no 
sooner  executed  than  they  repented.  Tbey  raised  a 
monument  to  his  memory,  and  inscribed  on  the  mar- 
ble, "  Probus,  emperor,  a  man  of  real  probity,  the  con- 
queror of  the  barbarians  and  the  usurpers.''  A  weapon 
or  a  piece  of  armour  waa  the  sole  share  which  Probus 
could  be  prevailed  upon  to  receive  of  tbe  booty  of  the 
field.  On  the  soldiers  pressing  upon  him  an  Alan 
horse,  which  waa  said  to  run  a  hundred  miles  in  s  day, 
be  said,  "  it  waa  fitter  for  a  runaway  soldier  than  for 
•  fighting  one."  The  simplicity  of  hia  manners  stri- 
kingly contrasted  with  the  pride  and  spirit  of  bis  beat- 
ing as  a  Roman  general.  An  embassy  from  tbe  Per- 
sians entered  bis  camp  with  a  pompoua  retinue,  bear- 
ing presents  to  tbe  Emperor  of  Rome.  They  found 
him  seated  on  the  grass  at  the  hour  of  hia  repast,  hard 
pease  and  coarse  bacon  forming  his  only  viands.  Look- 
ing up  st  tbe  astonished  and  hslf-incredulous  envoy, 
be  spoke  lightly  of  their  presents,  saying  "  that  all  their 
king  possessed  waa  already  his,  and  that  be  should 
come  for  the  rest  whenever  he  chose."  Then,  remo- 
ving the  cap  which  be  wore,  and  exposing  the  crown 
of  bis  bead,  be  added,  "  Tell  your  master  that,  if  be 
doea  not  submit  to  Rome,  I  will  make  his  kingdom  as 
bare  as  this  head  is  bald."  The  threat  was  believed, 
and  the  submission  was  tendered.  (Vopuc,  Vit. 
Prob. — Zorim.,  1,64,  — Elton' e  Soman  Emper- 
or; o.  181.)— II.  iEmilius,  a  grammarian  in  tbe  age 
of  Theodosius.  The  lives  of  excellent  commanders, 
written  by  Cornelius  Nepos,  have  been  falsely  attrib- 
uted to  him  by  some  authors.   (Kid.  Nepos.) 

Peocas,  a  king  of  Alba,  after  bis  father  Aventinus. 
He  waa  father  of  Amulius  and  Nutnitor.  (Iav.,  1,  8. 
—Ovid,  Met.,  14,  638  —  Virg .,  JSn.,  6,  767.) 

Peochtta,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  and 
adjacent  to  iEneria.  It  ia  now  Procida.  (Virg., 
Mn  ,  0,  714.— Sit.  hoi.,  8,  MS.)  Tbe  poet  last 
-quoted  makes  Prochyta  to  have  been  placed  on  the 
giant  Mimas,  as  Inarime  was  on  Iapetns  or  Typhosus 
(13,147). 

PsocLie,  a  son  of  Aristodemos  and  Argia,  and 
twin-brother  of  Eurystbenes.    (Kid.  Eurystbenes.) 

PkoclId^,  the  descendants  of  Procles,  who  sat  on 
the  throne  of  Sparta  together  with  the  Eurysthenidae. 
(Fid.  Eurystbenes.) 

Proclcs,  a  celebrated  philosopher  of  tbe  New-Pla- 
tonic sect,  born  at  Constantinople  A.D.  413.  He 
spent  his  ardent  and  enthusiastic  youth  at  Xanthus,  in 
Lycia,  a  city  devoted  to  Apollo  and  Minerva,  where 
hie  parents  resided  ;  and  from  tbia  circumstance  be 
-waa  called  "  tbe  Lyeiau."  From  Xanthns  he  removed 
to  Alexandres,  where  be  attended  the  lectures  of 
Olympiodorus,  a  celebrated  Pythagorean.  From  AI- 
exandrea  he  went  to  Athens,  and  became  tbe  disciple 
'  of  the  Plstonist  Syrianns,  and  of  Aeclepigenia,  daugh- 
ter of  Plutarch.  At  the  age  of  twenty -eight  he  wrote 
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his  Commentary  <m  tie  Timxu  of  Plato,  which  ■ 
generally  regarded  as  a  masterpiece  of  erudition. 
Syrian ut  designated  him  as  his  tuccseeor,  tad  boa 
this  circumstance  he  obtained  the  tannine  of  Dude- 
ekut  (Autdoxor,  "  eucceetor").  Prochu  threw  hi*, 
self  Mindly  into  the  myotic  theology  of  tbe  sty,  aid 
was  initialed  into  the  arcana  of  all  the  Oriental  aerit 
He  united  an  imaginative  temper  to  great  Iteming, 
but  was  unable  to  balance  his  acquirement!  by  am 
weight  of  understanding.  He'  looked  upon  the  Oipbie 
Hymns  and  Chaldean  Oracles,  whioh  be  had  diligent 
ly  studied,  aa  divine  revehtisoe,  and  capable  of  be- 
coming instrumental  to  philosophy  by  meant  of  en  at 
legorical  exposition;  whereby,  alto,  be  endearooiei 
to  make  Plato  and  Aristotle  agree.  He  called  bin- 
self  the  last  link  of  tbe  Hermeic  chain,  thai  it,  the  las 
of  men  consecrated  by  Hermes,  in  whom,  bj  perpet- 
ual tradition,  was  preserved  tbe  occult  knowledge  of 
the  mysteries.  (Jferttjt,  Vita  Prodi,  p.  53,  «««.- 
Id.  Hid.,  p.  76.)  He  elevated  faith  above  science, 
aa  forming  a  closer  bond  of  union  with  Good  and  Uni- 
ty. (Tkcotog.  PUt;  I,  26,  39.)  Hia  sketch  of  ptv 
losophy  contains  a  commentary  on  the  doctrines  of 
Plolirrus,  and  an  attempt  to  establish  thu  point,  that 
there  is  but  one  real  cause  and  principle  of  all  thingt, 
and  that  this  principle  is  Unity,  which  producer  il 
things  in  one  uniform  order,  by  triada.  Hit  obecai 

Salem  waa  founded  on  an  imperfect  analysis  and  tm- 
esis of  the  properties  of  Being,  of  Which  it  admitted 
three  grand  divisions,  Existence,  Life,  and  Retaee,« 
HoSf.    All  these  he  derived  from  Unity,  and  maa 
them  tbe  source  of  three  other  triad  a.    He  data- 
guiahed  the  Divinities  (making  these  also  deseed 
from  Unity  and  give  birth  to  triada)  into  InleUlfbh 
and  Intelligent,  Supernatural  and  Natural;  altnbolel 
a  supernatural  efficacy  to  the  name  of  the  Supra* 
Being ;  and,  like  hia  predecessors,  exalted  Theonj 
above  Philosophy.    Proclos  also  attacked  the  Cbs- 
tian  religion,  being  principally  offended  by  the  ixom 
of  the  creation  of  the  world.    In  hit  three  treaties 
on  Providence,  Fate,  and  Evil,  he  eta  lea  with  pen 
ability  bis  notion  that  the  latter  doea  not  spring  has 
Matter,  but  from  the  limitation  of  power,  and  taboo 
to  reconcile  the  system  of  Plotinus  with  the  coach- 
sions  of  sound  reason.    Proclus  died  A.D.  48S,  waa 
a  reputation  for  witdom  and  even  for  miraculous  pea- 
era  approaching  adoration,  leaving  behind  him  acini 
of  followers.    (Texxrounit,  Manual  of  Pktlmfa. 
p.  200,  etqq.,  Jokneon's  trantl  )— The  beat  edition «! 
tbe  entire  worke  of  tbia  philosopher  is  that  of  Const 
1830-37,  Parit,  6  vols.  8vo.    We  have  of  Piodav 
I.  A  work  on  the  Theology  of  Plato  (Eir  ri>  IDa 
tuvo{  #eoXoyia»),  in  six  books.    It  was  pubbabed  u 
1618,  fol.,  from  the  Hamburg  press  —  3.  Tkultp* 
hutitutee  (XroiX'uxrtt  deoXoyurii),  the  best  editions' 
which  is  that  of  Creuxer,  Franco/. ,  1833,  8»o.— 1  * 
work  On  Motion  (lTeoi  Kivqocuf),  also  entitled  It* 
X'tuoif  tvaacii  ("  Pkytical  InetituUe"),  the  ben  edi- 
tion of  which  it  that  of  Wele,  Be  til.,  1545,  8ro.-t 
A  Commentary  on  the  Worke  and  Day  of  Had 
(Tiro/nnipa  Ac  tu  Henodev  'Eeya  aoi  Hamper),  ap- 
pended aa  scholia  to  some  of  the  editions  of  Heasi 
8.  A  Grammatical  Ckrtetomathy  (Xpnnuvoecta  yo» 
purriKT)),  in  two  books.    It  is  •  sort  of  treatise  ee 
style,  extracted  and  derived  from  the  ancient  grams* 
riant,  and  its  principal  object  is  to  point  out  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  poetry,  and  tbe  writers  who  bare  ex- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  same.   We  haw 
fragments  of  this  work  remaining,  which  lead  at  » 
regret  very  deeply  the  toss  of  the  other  poruast 
These  fragments  sre  of  three  kinds :  («)  Notices  ea- 
tree  tod  from  the  Chrettomathy  by  Photiue,  and  pre- 
served in  his  Bibliotheca.    (/J)  A  Life  of  Homer,  wild 
owes  ita  preservation  to  its  baring  been  pkeedhr 
some  copyists  at  the  bead  of  certain  MSS.  of  the  Ibad 
(y)  Arguments  of  many  of  the  miner  epic  poeaa,  ap 
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Attaining  to  the  mythic  end  Trojan  Cycles,  now  last 
—6.  Eighteen  Arguments  against  Ike  Christian* 
"Bwtxeipiliara  tq  Kara  Xpiariavuv).  In  this  work 
>roclus  attempts  to  prove  the  eternity  of  the  world, 
bat  favourite  thesis  of  Platonism.  The  treatise  would 
robably  have  been  lest,  bad  not  Johannes  Pbiloponus 
rritten  a  refutation,  in  which  he  has  literally  inserted 
he  work  which  he  attacks. — 7.  A  Commentary  an  ike 
Vinueus  of  Plato  (Eif  riv  rod  HX&nwoc  "Vifuuov 
iroftvyftara),  in  five  books.  Ae  these  five  books  con- 
tin  no  more  than  one  third  of  the  dialogue,  it  is  pos- 
ible  thai  this  work  may  not  have  reached  us  entire, 
t  is  regarded  as  the  best  of  the  productions  of  Pro- 
las,  and  has,  moreover,  the  accidental  merit  of  having 
reserved  for  us  the  work  of  Timsras  of  Locri,  because, 
iewing  it  as  the  source  whence  Plato  derived  his  ma- 
srials,  be  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his  commentary- — 
I.  A  Commentary  on  the  First  Alabiaies  of  Plato 
Eif  riv  TlXaruvot  wpurov  '  kXiuttaitiv).  The  best 
dition  is  that  of  Croozer,  Franco/.,  1880,  8vo. — 9. 
Commentary  on  the  Republic  of  Plato  (Eif  T$v  HXi- 
vme  miXtrelav),  tie.  (SehSU,  Hat.  Lit.  Or.,  vol. 
',  p.  104,  seaq.y— Proclus  was  also  the  author  of  six 
Tin qs,  one  to  the  Son,  another  to  the  Muses,  two  to 
renus,  one  to  Hecate  and  Janus,  snd  one  to  Minerva, 
["hey  belong  properly  to  the  same  class  with  the  Or- 
hie  hymns.  The  latest  edition  of  the  Hymns  is  that 
if  Boissonsde,  Parit,  1834,  32mo. 

Pbocni.    Vid.  Philomela.  • 

Pboconnesus  (or  the  Isle  of  Stags),  an  island  and 
ity  of  Asia  Minor  to  the  northeast  of  Cyzicus.  It  is 
iow  Marmara,  whence  the  modern  name  of  the  Pro- 
mt i*  is  derived  (Sea  of  Marmara).  Proconnesus 
vaa  much  celebrated  for  its  marble  quarries,  which 
applied  most  of  the  public  buildings  in  Cyzicus  with 
heir  materials.  (Strabo,  688  )  The  marble  was 
rhile,  with  black  streaks  intermixed.  (Blasiu*,  Ct- 
yoph.  de  Marm.  Antiq.)  Aristeas,  who  wrote  a  po- 
rn on  the  Arimaspians,  was  a  native  of  the  city. 
Herod.,  4,  14  Strab.,  588.) 

Paocopios,  One  of  the  most  celebrated  historians 
)f  the  Eastern  empire.  He  waa  born  at  Csaarea  in 
Palestine,  snd  exercised  at  Constantinople  the  profee- 
«on  of  rhetorician  and  sophist.  It  baa  been  disputed 
rhetber  he  wss  a  Christian  or  not.  The  indifference 
ad  silence  with  which  he  paaaea  over  the  religious 
Deputes  that  agitated  the  Church  in  his  day  nave 
isused  him  to  ne  suspected  of  paganism,  but  it  is 
nore  then  probable  that  he  regarded  these  miserable 
parrels  as  unworthy  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  political 
ustory.  Justin  the  elder  assigned  him  to  Belisarius 
•  bis  secretary  and  counsellor,  with  the  charge  of  ac- 
nmpanying  this  general  in  bis  several  expeditions, 
rhis  nomination  took  place  a  short  time  previous  to 
ID,  527,  the  year  when  Justin  died.  Belisarius, 
shorn  be  hsd,  in  consequence  of  this  appointment, 
allowed  in  bis  campaign  in  Africa  against  the  Vsn- 
laU,  sent  him  to  Syracuse,  on  some  business  relative 
o  the  army.  In  556  he  employed  him  usefully  in  his 
ampaigo  against  the  Goths  in  Italy.  Subsequently 
o  559  he  wss  named  a  senator,  and  about  562  prefect 
if  Constantinople,  a  place  which  Justinian  afterward 
ook  from  him.  He  died  at  an,  advanced  age. — In  hia 
tistory  of  his  own  times  (Tuv  coo*  abrbv  iaropiuv 
itSXia  bicr£>),  in  eight  books,  of  which  the  first  four 
tear  the  title  of  Persiea,  and  the  others  that  of  Goth- 
ca,  Procopkis  describes  the  ware  of  the  Byzantine 
Umpire  with  the  Persians,  the  Vandals,  the  Moors, 
ind  the  Goths,  adding  to  the  narrative,  from  time  to 
ime,  an  account  of  contemporaneous  events.  Ac- 
cording to  two  modern  Oriental  scholars,  Procopius 
lerived  his  materials  for  an  account  of  Persia  snd  Ar- 
nenia  from  the  Armenian  work  of  the  Bishop  Pnzunt 
Posdus,  who  wss  born  at  Constantinople,  of  Greek 
nrents,  snd  who  wrote  a  history  of  Armenia  in  aix 
moke,  of  which  the  last  (our  have  reached  ua.  (Cha- 
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Kan  it  Ctrbied,  and  F.  Martin. — Recherche*  tut 
VHist.  anciatne  de  rAsie,  Paris,  1806,  8vo,  p.  294.) 
Procopius  is  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  Anecdota, 


or  secret  history,  in  which  Justinian  and  his  Empress 
Theodora,  are  represented  in  the  moat  odious  light. 
Procopius  assigns  as  a  reason  for  writing  this  last 


work,  that  in  bis  history  be  could  not  speak  of  per- 
sons snd  things  ss  lie  wished.  He  wss  the  suthor  of 
a  third  work,  "On  the  edifices  erected  by  the  Emperor 
Justinian."  As  sn  eyewitness  of  many  events  which 
he  describes,  Procopius  is  entitled  to  great  attention. 
He  writes  like  one  free  from  all  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  ;  when,  however,  he  makes  mention  of  the  em- 
peror snd  his  court,  be  appears  entitled  only  to  that 
degree  of  credit  which  is  due  to  one  who  writes  un 
der  the  constraint  and  eye  of  his  prince.  The  works 
of  Procopius  form  part  of  the  collection  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.    (Scholl,  vol.  6,  p.  849,  scqq.) 

PaooaosTCs,  a  famous  robber  of  Attics,  killed  by 
Theseus  near  the  Cephissus.  He  compelled  travel- 
lers to  lie  down  on  a  couch,  and,  if  their  length  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  conch,  r-e  lopped  off  as  much  of 
their  limbs  aa  would  suffice  to  make  the  length  equal. 
If  they  were  shorter  than  the  couch,  be  stretched 
them  to  the  requisite  length.  Theseus  proceeded 
against  and  slew  bim.  According  to  Plutarch,  bis 
true  name  waa  Da  mattes,  and  Procrustes  was  only  a 
surname.  (Plut.,  Vit.  The*,,  11.)  Pausanias,  on 
the  other  hand,  makes  it  to  have  been  Polypemon. 
(Pause*.,  1,  88.) 

Procdliius,  a  Roman  knight,  snd  the  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus,  who  held  him  in  such  high  esteem 
aa  to  entertain  thoughts  at  one  time  of  making  him  his 
son-in-law.  He  is  celebrated,  by  Horace  for  his  fra- 
ternal affection  towards  his  brothers  L.  Liciniut  and 
M.  Terentiua.  They  had  lost  their  estates  for  aiding 
with  the  party  of  Pompey,  and  Proculeiua  thereupon 
generously  shared  his  own  with  them.  He  waa  the 
individual  sent  by  Auguatns  to  Cleopatra  to  endeavour 
to  bring  her  alive  into  hia  presence.  He  destroyed 
himself  when  suffering  under  t  severe  malady.  (Ho- 
roL,  Od.,  2,  2,  6.— Phm.,  36,  24.) 

Proculds,  I.  Julius,  a  Roman,  who,  after  the 
death  of  Romulus,  declared  that  be  had  aeen  him  in 
appearance  more  than  human,  and  that  be  had  ordered 
him  to  bid  the  Roman's  offer  him  sacrifices  under  the 
name  of  Quirinus,  and  to  rest  assured  that  Rome  was 
destined  by  the  sods  to  become  the  capital  of  the 
world.  '  {Plut.,  Vit.  Ram.— lit.,  1,  18.) — II.  A  Ro- 
man elegise  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  aa  an  imitator  of 
Callimacbaa.  (Bp.  ex  Pont.,  4,  16,  83.)— III.  A 
Roman  lawyer  mentioned  in  the  Pandecta.  He  m 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the  same  with  the 
Proculua  of  whom  Tacitus  speaks  aa  praetorian  prav 
fect  in  the  reign  of  Otho.  (Tacit.,  Hut.,  1,  87.)  Ho 
gave  name  to  the  legal  party  termed  Proculiam. 
(Dig.,  lib.  I,  tit.  2,  leg.  2.) 

Paocf  ok,  a  constellation,  so  called  from  its  rising 
just  before  the  dog-stsr  (ILxmww,  from  jt;«5,  "be- 
fore," "in  front »/,"  snd  kvuv,  "a dog");  whence  its 
Latin  name  of  Antecanisot  Ante-Canem.  (Compare 
Cicero,  N.  D.,  2,  4i.— Plin ,  18,  28,  and  the  remarks 
of  Ideler  on  the  last-cited  authority. — Stemnamen, 
p.  283.) 

Paonicua,  a  sophist  and  rhetorician  of  Iulia  in  the 
island  of  Ceos,  contemporary  with  Democritua  and 
Gorgiaa  of  Leontini,  and  a'  disciple  of  Protagoras. 
He  liourithed  in  the  86th  Olympiad,  and  bad,  among 
other  disciples,  Socrates,  Euripides,  Thersmenes,  snd 
Isocrates.  His  countrymen,  after  bestowing  upon 
him  several  public  employments,  had  sent  him,  it 
seems,  aa  ambassador  to  Athene,  and  he  was  so  well 
received  here  aa  to  be  induced  to  open  a  school  of 
rhetoric.  Plato,  who  makes  frequent  mention  of  him, 
and  even  with  applause,  but  not  without  sometimes 
employing  irony,  insinuates,  that  a  desire  of  gaia. 
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Pradfcue  to  open  this  —haul,  and,  indeed, 
I  considerable  wealth  by  hia  lectures.  Phi- 
loelratos  also  dedans  that  Prodicua  wu  food  of  snoe- 
ay.  He  used  to  go  from  ana  city  to  anotber  display- 
ing bis  eloquence,  and,  though  be  did  it  in  a  roeroe- 
nary  way,  be  nevertheless  bad  great  boneara  paid  to 
bio  in  Thebes,  and  stili  greater  ia  Laoedasnwa.  Hia 
charge  to  a  pupil  was  filly  drachm.  The  style  of 
Prodipua  moat  have  been  very  eloquent,  since  web 
numbers  flocked  to  hear  him,  although  he  bad  a  disa- 
gresable  voice.  (PWos/r.,  Fit.  Sopk.)  U  ie  related 
that  Xenepben,  wboo  a  prisoner  in  Bceotia,  being  de- 
sirooi  of  bearing  Prodicua,  procured  toe  requisite  bail, 
and  went  and  gratified  his  curiosity.  (PUottr.,  I.  e.) 
Fow  pieces  have  been  ofleaer  referred  to  than  that  in 
which  Prodicus  narrated  what  is  termed  u  The  Choice 
of  Hercules."  The  original  is  lost;  bat  wo  have  the 
substance  of  it  in  the  Memorabilia  of  Xonopbon  (3,  1, 
M).  Prodicua  was  at  last  pot  to  death  by  the  Athe- 
nians, on  the  charge  of  corrupting  their  youth.  Sex- 
Ma  Empiricas  ranks  him  sjnoog  the  atheists,  and  Ci- 
cero remarks  that  aerae  of  his  doctrines  were  subver- 
sive of  all  religion.  (Oie.,  iV.  D.,  1,  cat /t*.~BewU, 
Act., «.  •.) 

Paeevlois,  the  daughters  of  Prestos,  king  of  Argo- 
Us,  wen  three  in  number,  Lyeippe,  IpUnoi,  and  IfSu- 
aaaeee.  They  were  aeiaad  with  insanity  far  contemn- 
•ag,  according  to  one  account,  the  rites  of  Bacchus. 
(ipWM.,  X  «.  —  Etu/atk.  ad  Od.,  IS,  p.  I'm.) 
Another  legend  made  them  to  have  been  thus  poaiahrd 
far  coating  ridicule  on  Juno  and  her  temple.  {ScSet. 
ad  Od.,  14, 21*  )  While  under  the  influence  of  their 
rwaenay,  the  Pratidee  named  aver  the  plains,  the 
woods,  the  wastes  of  Argolia  and  Areadia,  fancying 
themeelvea  changed  into  cowa.  (  Virg.,  Bclog.,  8, 48 
— Sere.,  ad  lot.)  ProMoa  thenupon  applied  to  Me- 
hunpus  to  cure  hie  daegbtora ;  but  the  soothsayer,  who 
was  the  first  that  exercised  the  art  of  medicine,  de- 
manded beforehand,  aa  a  recompense,  one  third  of  the 
kingdom.  Pnetus  refused.  Thenupon  the  madness 
of  toe  maidene  increased,  aad  even  extended  to  the 
other  women,  who  killed  their  children,  abandoned 
their  dwellings,  and  fled  to  the  wilds.  The  reluc- 
tance of  Pnstus  was  now  overcome,  and  he  ottered  to 
comply  with  tbe  terms  of  Ifeiampus  ;  bat  the  sooth- 
sayer would  not  now  employ  his  art  without  another 
third  of  the  realm  being  given  to  his  brother  Bias. 
Peas  toe,  fearing  that  delay  would  only  make  him  ad- 
vance farther  m  hia  demand,  consented,  and  M ekm- 
pue  set  about  the  cure.  He  took  a  number  of  the 
ablest  young  men  of  tbe  place,  and  nude  them,  with 
shouts  and  •  certain  inspired  kind  of  dance,  ahase  the 
raafdeos  from  the  mountains  to  Sicyon.  In  the  chaw, 
tphinoe,  the  eldest  of  the  Prostides,  died  i  bat  tbe  e th- 
en were  restored  to  sanity  ;  and  Pnetus  gave  them  in 
marriage  to  Melampue  and  hie  brother  Bias.  (Keigkt- 
Ujft  Mylholofy,  p.  413.)  A  fragment  of  Heaiod, 
Owed  fay  Euelsthioa  (I.  «.),  describes  the  cempiaint  of 
the  Ptnlides  aa  a  species  of  leprosy,  a  malady  often 
fallowed  by  insanity.  The  com  appears  to  have  been 
effected  by  tbe  cutaneous  transpiration  brought  about 
by  the  violent  exercise  to  wbiob  the  daughters  of  Pra- 
te* wan  subjected,  and  also  to  their  having  been 
made  to  baths  after  this  in  the  waters  of  the  Anigrus, 
which  wen  long  after  this  famous  for  their  medical 
Vista b.  in  hearing  the  leprosy.  (Arose,  6$3.— Serea- 
«ef.  Hut  It  U  Med,  vol.  1,  p.  96,  ret.) 

Paorroa,  a  king  af  Argue,  sen  of  Abas  mi  Oealea. 
He  was  twin  brother  to  Acriatoa,  with  whom  he  quar- 
ratted  even  before  their  birth.  This  dissension  be- 
tween tbe  two  brothers  increased  with  their  years. 
After  their  father's  death,  they  both  tried  to  obtain  the 
Urwdom  of  Argos ;  bat  the  chime  of  Acrisiua  pre- 
vailed, and  Projtua  left  Peloponnesus,  and  retired  to 
i  court  of  Jobatee,  king  of  Lycra,  when  be  married 
■,  called  by  some  Antaa  ar  Astiepe.  He  ef- 
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to  Anoka,  aad,  by  rant  of  ha  h- 
tber-ia-law,  ha  made  himeelf  muter  of  TuTotras, 
Stcnobeta  bad  accompanied  bar  hoehand  to  Greece, 
and  she  became  by  him  mother  of  the  Pmidet,  ud 
of  a  eon  celled  Megapenthea,  who,  after  ah  tatbrt'a 
death,  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Tirynthu.  (Kid. 
Stenoban.— Afolkd.,  2,  X  ) 

Paoaarnrtos,  a  son  of  Iapetua,  by  Clyateae,  one  of 
tbe  Oceanidea.    He  was  brother  of  Epmetbeua,  ks- 
nesliue,  and  Atlas,  and  was  fabled  to  have  nnuetd 
all  mankind  in  sagacity-    In  Prometheus  and  Epirce- 
theue  an  penornaed  the  intellectual  vigour  and  wtu> 
neaa  of  man.    In  this  myth,  however,  thai*  is  gnat 
confusion,  far  its  original  sense  seams  to  but  beta 
lost  very  early,  and  Prometheus  to  have  been  viewed 
aa  a  Titan,  and  tbe  creator  or  instructor  of  ana.  U 
Homer  than  ia  no  allusion  whatever  to  Ptoraetret*. 
Heaiod,  however,  says,  that  when  the  gods  and  an 
had  a  controversy  at  Mccone,  Premetheoa  took  to  n, 
sad,  dividing  it,  put  the  lech  and  entrails  ia  Uw  am, 
aad.  wrapping  the  benee  up  ia  the  inside  fat,  dewed 
Jupiter  to  lake  which  he  would.   The  god,  thonga 
aware  of  the  deceit,  selected  tbe  bones  and  (at,  and  ia 
revenge  be  withheld  fin  (corn  man.   But  Panned** 
again  deceived  him.  and,  stealing  the  fire  in  a  hollow 
staff  (wjpfiefc  ferula),  brought  it  and  gave  it  to  una 
Jupiter  then  sent  Pandora  on  earth,  to  deceive  sua  la 
his  roiu,  and  he  bound  Prometheus  with  chain  la  t 
pillar,  and  sent  an  eagle  to  prey  without  eeaiia|  ■ 
hia  liver,  which  grew  every  night  as  much  aa  it  tad 
lest  in  the  day.   After  a  long  interval  of  time,  Sm- 
ew (according  to  •©one,  thirty  thousand  yean).  Ha- 
culaa  slaw  the  eagle  and  freed  the  sufferer.  (Ales/, 
Gift.  «d  Mack.,  P.  V.,  04.)—  In  this  nsrrative  turn 
is  a  combination  of  a  local  myth  of  Sicyon  (aneieoih 
called  Mccone)  with  a  doctrine  of  a  much  higher  ta- 
ture.   Tbe  fanner  legend  wae  manifestly  devised  a 
account  for  the  custom  at  Sicyon,  aa  at  Sparta,  dif- 
fering to  the  gods  in  sacrifice  the  bane*  of  the  virtm 
wrapped  in  the  caul,  instead  of  some  of  the  cower* 
parts  of  tbe  flesh  as  elsewhere.    (  WtUktr,  Toil,  It 
—  Fear.,  JfyiA.  Br,  vol.  9,  p.  853,  ««/«.)  The  b+ 
tor  myth  may  he,  perhaps,  thus  explained.   The  tot 
men  hved  in  a  stats  of  blisa  on  the.  abundant  predic- 
tions of  the  earth.   The  spring  was  perpetual,  aai 
the  cold  was  onfelt,  and  they  therefore  needed  not  fa, 
wbiob  Jupiter,  in  kindness,  withheld  from  them.  B« 
the  inquisitive  and  inventive  genius  (L  e,,  Promethew) 
iattndocad  fin,  and  tap  ana  which  Haait  from  it,  wi 
aaen  henceforth  became  a  prey  to  care  and  ajuietjr.  tat 
love  of  gain,  aad  other  evil  passions  which  tome* 
him,  and  which  are  personified  in  the  eagle  that  fed  « 
the  incoaaamabie  liver  of  Prometheus.  (Mailer,  P* 
leg.,  p.  m  —Petrmuu,  «p.  FnlgenL,  %  9.)  Ia  ■ 
word,  we  have  ben  a  Grecian  myth  of  the  faU  oj 
man,  which  we  shall  find  carried  out  in  that  of  Pa* 
dora.   (Fad.  Pandora.)— The  sample  narrative  of  He- 
aiod was,  sa  usual,  expended  by  later  writers,  era 
Mount  Caucasus  was  fixed  upon  as  the  place  of  Aa- 
metheus'  punishment.    The  pragsntuers  also  eiph* 
ed  the  myth  after  their  own  fashion.   Prometheus  va, 
they  say,  a  king  of  the  Scythians,  and  hia  consul 
was  wealed  by  a  river  named  Eagle  f  Aeror),  **m 
inundations  when  he  waa  unable  to  prevent,  hia  «* 
jeete  laid  bun  in  chains.    But  Hercules,  coming  thal- 
er, opened  a  passage  for  the  Eagle  into  the  sea,  ud 
thus  tread  the  captive  monarch.    (AftU.  Skvi .,  % 
law.)— The  name  of  Proetrrthaaa  led  to  hia  bcu« 
viewed  aa  the  bectovrer  of  all  rcnowiedge  on  mankind. 
(Seek.,  Prom.  Vinci.,  443,  «*f.— let  a...  60S,  set  ) 
A  philosophical  myth,  ia  Plato,  says  that  tbe  gods 
formed  man  and  other  enimals  of  day  and  fire  within 
the  earth,  and  then  committed  to  Prometheus  end  ha 
brother  the  task  of  distributing  powers  and  qualities 
to  them.   Epimetbeee  prayed  to  be  allowed  to  make 
the  distribution.  Prometheus  aaaanted ;  bat,  when  fa 
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xne  to  survey  the  wort,  be  fonnd  that  the  silly  Epi- 
netheus  bad  abundantly  famished  the  inferior  animals, 
while  man  was  left  Baked  and  helpless.  Aa  the  da* 
'or  their  emerging  from  the  earth  was  at  band,  Fro- 
aetheus  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do.  At  length,  aa  the 
•nly  remedy,  be  stole  fire,  and  with  it  the  artist-skill 
if  Minerva  and  Vulcan,  and  gave  it  to  man.  He  was 
ifoo  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  human  race.  An- 
ither  legend  said,  that  all  mankind  having  perished  in 
Deuealion'a  flood,  Jupiter  directed  Prometheee  and 
Minerva  to  make  images  of  clay,  on  which  he  caused 
he  winds  to  blow,  and  thus  gave  them  fife.  (Etym. 
Vag.,  el  Stcpk.  Byz.,  t.  v.  'IxoVtov.)  A  third  said, 
hat  Prometheus  had  formed  a  man  of  clay,  and  Mi- 
lerva,  beholding  it,  offered  him  her  aid  in  procuring 
inything  in  heaven  that  might  contribute  to  its  per 
action.  Prometheus  said,  that  he  could  not  tell  what 
here  might  be  to  heaven  suitable  for  his  purpose,  un- 
ess  he  could  go  thither  and  judge  for  himself.  The 
mddess  then  bore  him  to  heaven  in  her  sevenfold 
ihield,  and  there,  seeing  everything  animated  by  the 
«lestial  heat,  be  secretly  applied  bia  ferula  to  the 
wheel  of  the  sun's  chariot,  and  thus  stole  some  of  the 
ire,  which  he  then  applied  to  the  breast  of  his  man, 
>nd  thus  animated  him.  Jupiter,  to  punish  Promethe- 
is,  bound  htm,  and  appointed  a  vulture  to  prey  upon 
lis  liver,  and  the  incensed  gods  sent  fevers  and  otb- 
ar  diseases  among  men.  (Apollod ,  1,  7,  1. — Chid, 
Met.,  1,  82.—  Horat.,  Od.,  1,  8,  29,  sea.  —  Sen.  ad 
Virg.,  Bclog.,  6,  49.)— On  the  story  of  Prometheus 
ina  been  rounded  the  following  very  pretty  fable: 
rVhen  Prometheus  had  stolen  fire  from  heaven  for 
be  good  of  mankind,  they  were  so  ungrateful  as  -to 
»etray  him  to  Jupiter.  For  their  treachery,  they  got 
n  reward  a  remedy  against  the  evils  of  old  age ;  but, 
lot  duly  considering  the  value  of  the  gift,  instead  of 
:arrying  it  themselves,  they  put  it  on  the  back  of  an 
iss,  and  ret  him  trot  on  before  them.  It  waa.  sum- 
ner-time,  and  the  ass,  quite  overcome  by  thirst,  went 
up  to  a  fountain  to  drink.;  but  a  snake  forbade  all  ap- 
proach. The  ass,  ready  to  faint,  moat  earnestly  im- 
plored relief.  The  cunning  snake,  who  knew  the 
value  of  the  burden  which  the  ass  bore,  demanded  it 
is  the  price  of  access  to  the  fount  The  ass  was 
breed  to  comply,  and  the  snake  obtained  possession 
►f  the  gift  of  Jupiter,  but  with  it,  as' a  punishment  of 
lis  art,  he  got  the  thirst  of  the  ass.  Hence  it  is  that 
be  snake,  by  casting  his  skin  annually,  renews  his 
routh,  wbile  man  ta  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the 
svils  of  old  age.  The  malignant  snakes,  moreover, 
vhen  they  have  an  opportunity,  communicate  their 
hirst  to  mankind  by  biting  them.  (Mlian,  Nat.  An., 
I,  SI.— Meander,  Tker.,  340,  eeq.  —  Sckol.,  ad  foe.) 
—The  wife  of  Prometheus  was  Pandora  (Heeiod,  ap. 
Sehol.  ad  ApoU.  Rhod  ,  8,  1086),  or  Clymene  (Sehol. 
id  Od.,  10,  3),  or  Hesione  (JSeck.,  Pram.  Vinci., 
i60),  or  Asia  (Herod.,  4,  46).  His  only  child  was 
)eoca1ion.  (Keightlty't  Mythology,  p.  888,  eeqq.)— 
losenmuller  sees  in  the  fable  of  Prometheus  a  resem- 
blance to  the  scripture  account  of  the  fall.  (Kosexm., 
id  Gen.,  8,  7  —  Schutt,  Ercure.  1,  ad  Pram.  Finer. 
—  Battmann,  MythoUgu*,  vol.  I,  p.  60.)  Others  cer- 
r  this  theory  still  farther,  and  in  the  combined  fables 
f  Prometheus,  Epimetheus,  and  Pandora,  discover  an 
nalogy,  not  only  to  the  fall  of  Adam,  but  also  to  the 
promise  of  a  Redeemer.  (Compare  Horne'e  intre- 
uetion,  vol.  1,  p.  168,  Am.  id.)  Nay,  some  of  the 
axly  father*  proceeded  to  the  length  of  tracing  a 
esemblance  between  Prometheus  and  our  Saviour. 
Schutz.  Eaaere.,  ubi  supra.)  Another  solution  of 
bis  myth  refers  it  to  the  overthrow  of  some  early  re- 
igions  system  in  Greece.  Tzetzes,  in  his  scholia  on 
..ycopbron  (v.  1191),  relates,  that  Ophion,  and  Eery 
aw,  daughter  of  Oceanua,  reigned  over  the  get 


irevioos  to  Saturn  and  Rhea.'  Saturn 
>phiOD,  and  Rhea  overcame  E  Dry  Dome  in  wrestling, 


and  may  burled  them  both  to  Tartarus, 
conquered  by  Jove  ia  thought  to.  bs  a  tradition  of  a 
similsr  nature  ;  and  an  ancient  monument  at  Athene, 
at  the  entrance  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  in  the  Aci- 
demia, fully  testified,  if  we  believe  the  scholiast  to 
Sophocles  ((Ed.  Col ,  67),  the  priority  of  the  Titan 
Prometheus  to  the  Homeric  Vulcan.  Prometheus 
and  Vulcan  were  there  represented,  and  the  fccmer, 
as  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  two,  held  a  sceptre  in  bia 
hand  (d  piv  Upofu/teie,  irpdroe  *al  vpeeMrepot,  hi  deg 
<4  OKtiirrpev  t%uv,  i  ii  "HoVueror  veof  xal  deVreeor), 
Compare  Conelant,  de  la  Religion,  vol.  3,  p.  818. 
Kruse  adopts  the  seme  opinion,  end  makes  the  contest 
in  question  to  have  taken  place  between  the  Pelasgi  on 
Olympus  (the  fabled  seat  of  Jove),  and  some  primitive 
race  occupying  the  region  of  Mount  Othrys,  the  latter 
of  whom  were  conquered,  and  compelled  to  wander 
from  their  previous  settlements  towards  the  mountains 
of  Caucasus.    (Kraae,  Hellae,  vol.  1,  p.  471.) 

PionapIdcs,  an  ancient  Greek  poet,  a  native  of 
Athens,  and  the  reputed  preceptor  of  Homer.  (Died. 
Sic.,  3,  88. — Fabric.,  BM.  Or.,  voi  1,  p.  87.) 

PionOba,  a  surname  of  Juno,  because  she  presided 
Over  marriages.    (Kid.  Juno.)  , 

Paopirrlos,  Sextos  A  melius,  a  celebrated  Roman 
elegiac  poet,  bom  in  Umbria  on  the  confines  of  Etrov 
tia.  Seven  towns  of  the  Umbrian  territory  disputed 
with  each  other  the  honour  of  being  the  birthplace  af 
Propertios.  From  the  poet's  own  account,  Mevanie 
(the  modern  Beaagna)  appears  to  prefer  the  strongest 
claims  en  this  head  (4, 1,  131).  The  time  of  Prope*- 
tins'  birth  has  also  been  made  a  subject  of  controversy, 
being  placed  by  some  writers  as  early  as  898  A.U.O., 
and  by  others  aa  late  aa  705.  From  the  import  of 
eight  fines  in  the  foorth  book  of  bis  elegies  (4, 1, 1381 
which  refer  to  himself,  the  year  of  bis  birth  may  bo 
most  safely  placed  between  these  periods,  and  ne  great 
error  will  probably  be  committed  if  it  be  fixed  in  the 
year  700.  In  these  versa*  we  are  told  that  bis  father 
died  prematurely,  wbile  Properuus  was  yet  young,  and 
that  bis  inheritance,  about  the  same  time,  was  divided 
among  the  soldiery. — Propenhu  was  descended  of  an 
equestrian  family  of  considerable  possessions.  Bat, 
bis  father  having  espoused  toe  side  of  the  consul  Lucia* 
Antonius,  brother  of  the  triumvir,  in  the  dissension* 
that  arose  with  Octsvius,  he  waa  made  prisoner  on  law 
capture  of  Perugia,  and  slain  at  the  altar  erected  to 
the  memory  of  Julius  Casar.  About  these  statement* 
then  exists,  however,  a  great  deal  of  doubt.  Waits 
Propertius  was  vet  in  bis  boyhood,  the  chief  part  of 
his  inheritance,  tike  that  of  Tibullas,  was  divided,  as 
we  have  seen,  among  toe  soldiers  of  the  triumvir* 
With  the  view  of  re-establishing  hi*  fortune,  be  went 
to  Rome  in  early  life,  and  there  commenced  thaws 
studies  which  might  qualify  him  to  shin*  aa  a  patron 
in  tbs  Forum.  He  soon,  however,  relinquished  thai 
pursuit,  and  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  Muse*. 
His  early  proficiency  in  poetry,  bis  learning  and  agree- 
able manners,  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of  Gai- 
los,  of  the  poet  .Posticus  Bassos,  and  of  Ovid,  who 
frequently  attended  the  private  recital  of  his  elegies. 
These  productions  sppear  to  have  been  written  allot 
the  year  730.  In  the  second,  third,  and  foorth  book*, 
our  poet  gives  Oetaviu*  Caesar  the  Berne  of  Augustus, 
which  was  first  bestowed  en  him  in  787.  In  the  thtsi 
book  he  alludes  to  the  death  of  MeroeHos,  who  died 
m  790.  Farther,  in  the  last  elegy  of  the  second  booh, 
he  speaks  of  Virgil  a*  (till  alive,  and  af  bis  Xneid  aa 
a  work  which  waa  in  progress,  and  of  which  the  high- 
est expectations  bad  Men  formed.  Now  Virgil  com- 
menced bia  jEneid  in  734,  and  bad  mad*  considerable 
progress  in  730,  in  which  year  he  mad  three  book*  of 
it  to  Augustas  and  his  sister  Octavia.  VirgH  sur- 
vived till  the  year  734,  and  the  iEoeid  waa  published 

immediately  after  his  death  The  first  appearance*** 

the  elegies  attracted  the  notice  of  Mssceo**,  who  sa- 
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Mgned  Propertius  ■  house  in  bit  own  guttata  on  the 

Esquililie  Hill.  He  also  procured  for  him  the  patron- 
age of  Voicaliua  Tullus,  who  waa  conaul  with  Augua- 
toa  in  the  year  731,  and  became,  after  the  death  of 
Macenaa,  the  general  protector  of  learning  and  toe 
arte.  It  appeara  that  the  patrona  of  ihoee  daya  teaaod 
their  dependant  poeta  with  pre ui rig  aoliciutiona  to 
accompany  them  on  military  expedition*  and  embae- 
eiea.  An  inviutioo  of  thia  aort  from  Tullua,  requeet- 
ing  Properiiua  to  attend  him  to  Egypt  and  Aaia  Minor, 
aeema  to  have  been  declined  (lib.  1,  el.  6).  But  it 
would  appear  that  he  at  length  undertook  a  journey 
lo  Athena,  probably  as  a  follower  of  Macenaa,  when 
be  attended  Auguatua  in  hia  progreaa  through  Greece 
(3,31).  Uttlo  farther  ia  known  concerning  the  eventa 
of  hia  life,  and  even  the  precise  period  of  hia  death 
it  uncertain.  He  waa  afire  in  736,  when  the  em- 
peror promulgated  a  law  concerning  marriage,  in 
which  aevere  penalties  were  imposed  on  celibacy. 
Hia  death  ia  generally  placed  about  the  year  740, 
when  he  bad  not  exceeded  the  age  of  40.  Bat  there 
aeems  no  sufficient  proof  that  bo  died  earlier  than  760, 
at  which  time  Ovid,  during  hia  baniahment,  wrote  an  el- 
egy, where  be  speaks  of  him  aa  deceased. — The  whole 
life  of  Propertius  waa  devoted  to  female  attachmenia. 
Ho  waa  first  enticed,  ia  early  youth,  by  Lycinna,  an 
artful  slave;  but  subsequently  Cynthia  became  the 
aeore  permanent  object  of  hia  affections.  The  lady 
whom  he  baa  celebrated  under  this  name  was  the 
laughter  of  the  poet  Hoetius,  and  her  real  name  was 
Hoetia  (3,  13).  This  fascinating  object  of  his  ruling 
and  permanent  attachment  had  received  an  education 

J. I  to  that  of  the  most  distinguished  Roman  ladies 
the  day.  She  waa  skilled  in  music,  poetry,  and 
every  other  accomplishment  calculated  to  make  an  im- 
pression on  a  youthful  and  susceptible  mind.  But  with 
all  these  advantages,  she  shared  no  small  portion  of  the 
artifice  and  extravagance  which  characterized  the  do- 
mestic manners  of  the  Roman  fair  in  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus. Hence  our  poet  waa  the  constant  sport  of  toe 
varying  bumoura  of  hia  Cynthia.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing occasional  jealousies  and  estrangements  of  affec- 
tion, this  female,  until  her  death  (which  happened  when 


the  poet  waa  about  thirty  yeara  of  age),  continued  lo 
be  hia  reigning  passion,  and  the  chief  theme  of  hia  el- 
i. — These  productions,  which  are  nearly  one  hun- 


dred in  number,  are  divided  into  four  books.  Toe 
ant  book  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  poet's  love  for  Cynthia.  In  the  second  and 
third  books,  also,  she  is  still  his  principal  theme,  but 
his  strain  becomes  moral  and  didactic.  He  now  de- 
ebuma  againat  the  extravagance  pf  hia  age ;  against  that 
love  of  pomp  and  luxury,  which,  in  hia  time,  dishon- 
oured the  Roman  fair,  and  which  he  beautifully  con- 
trasts with  the  simple  manners  of  a  distant  period,  con- 
cluding with  a  pathetic  prediction  of  the  fall  of  Rome, 
accelerated  by  its  own  overgrown  wealth,  and  the  per- 
nicious thirst  of  gold.  The  elegies  of  the  fourth  book, 
which  were  not  made  public  till  after  the  death  of  the 
poet,  are  entirely  of  a  different  description  from  those 
by  which  tbey  are  preceded. .  They  are  chiefly  heroi- 
eal  and  didactic,  comprehending  the  praises  of  Augus- 
tus, and  long  narrationa  drawn  from  Roman  fable  and 


Italian  antiquities. — In  point  of  general  composi 
the  elegies  of  Propertius  are  almost  perfect.  He  flour- 
'shed  at  a  period  and  in  a  capital  in  which  atyle  had 
attained  ita  greatest  purity.  He  lived  in  the  society 
of  Gallua,  Ovid,  and  Macenaa,  and  under  too  away 
of  a  prince  whose  greatest  boast  waa  the  protection  of 
learning  and  geniua.  The  patronage  and  society  he 
enjoyed  communicated  to  bis  writings  a  degree  of  taste 
and  politeness,  which  tbey  might  not  have  attained 
bad*  be  lived  at  an  earlier  period,  or  at  a  distance  from 
the  court  of  Augustus.  Even  a  alight  acquaintance 
with  hia  works  may  convince  ua  that  he  waa  an  exten- 
sive reader,  and  hia  learning  bad  supplied  him  with 

tin 


such  numerous  topics  of  allusion  ud  fltosirtlioii,  that 
it  seduced  him  into  what  baa  justly  been  considered  u 
bia  chief  fault.    Whatever  ia  pleasing  or  natural  in  kit 
elegies,  he  destroys  by  mixing  up  with  it  hiaiorj  ud 
fable ;  and  it  ia  thia  injudicious  and  ill-limed  pedaolrj 
that,  pervading,  aa  it  does,  almost  all  lbs  elegies  of 
Propertius,  renders  them  often  fatiguing,  perpTuijj, 
and  obscure.    The  adoption  of  this  style  of  whilst, 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  be  attributed  to  Propeniu' 
study  and  imitation  of  the  Greek  authors.  None  of 
the  Latin  poeta  had  so  sedulously  studied  the  Aleut- 
drean  writers,  or  so  closely  formed  on  them  their  styh 
and  sentiments.   The  great  objects  of  his  uniuim 
were  Callimachua  and  Pbileles,  the  latter  the  precep- 
tor of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelphua. — In  this  respect  Proper, 
tiua  ia  totally  different  from  Tibullus,  with  whom  k 
has  been  so  frequently  compared.   The  writings  of  Ti- 
bullua  breathe  a  native  freshness,  a  simplicity  ud  pa- 
rity which  are  remarkably  contrasted  with  ike  piofu- 
sion  of  obscure  mythological  fables  by  which  ike  ele- 
gies of  Propertius  are  entangled  and  darkened.  Ia 
consequence  of  this  learned  imitation  of  the  Green, 
there  ia  an  appearance  of  labour  and  display  in  most  of 
the  elegies  of  Propertius,  and  he  has  always  the  m  of 
what  has  been  called  an  ambitious  writer.  Tibufto 
is  a  poet,  and  in  love  ;  hia  successor  is  more  of  an  aa- 
thor.    The  love  of  Propertius  partook  more  of  tea- 
peramcnl  and  leaa  of  sentiment  than  the  passion  at 
Hbullua.    Propertius  often  thought  what  he  toots 
write ;  Tibullus  always  wrote  what  be  thought,— Ik- 
fore  closing  thia  article,  we  may  remark,  that  erne  pe- 
culiarity distinguishes  the  versification  of  Propeiua 
from  that  of  all  the  other  Latin  poeta ;  bis  penian* 
ters  often  terminate  in  a  polysyllable,  while  ibost  i 
Tibullua  and  Ovid  end  almost  always  in  a  word  of  M 
ayllablea,  forming  at  one  time  an  iambus,  st  uotkxi 
pyrrhic.    Critics  are  not  agreed  whether  this  is  then- 
suit  of  accident  or  design  on  the  part  of  Properusi 
It  ia  certain,  however,  that  the  plan  pursued  by  TihoV 
Ins  and  Ovid  ia  far  more  conducive  to  harmony.  (Bar 
lop'*  Roman  Literature,  vol.  3,  p.  316,  im  —ScW 
Ui*t.  Lit.  Rom.,  voL  1,  p.  334,  tea f.)-Tke  best  ca- 
tions of  Propertius  are,  that  of  Broockhusios,  Ami, 
1737,  4to ;  that  of  Vulpiua,  Pates.,  175&.S  roU-tio, 
that  of  Burmann,  Tray.  U  Rken.,  1780,  4to;  that  of 
Lachmann,  Lop*.,  1816,  8vo;  and  that  forming  pat 
of  the  collection  of  Lemaire,  Parts,  1833,  8ro. 

Paopojrtfa,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  that  mi- 
nor basin  which  lies  between  the  Jigeen  and  Eorin, 
and  communicates  with  those  aeaa  by  means  of  tt» 
narrow  •  trails,  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus.  Hemef 
lua  estimates  ita  breadth  at  600  stadia,  and  in  lengtk 
at  1400.  (Herod.,*, 85.)  Modern  navigston recua 
about  130  miles  from  one  strait  to  another;  whitest 
greatest  breadth,  from  the  European  to  the  AsnBs 
coast,  does  not  exceed  40  miles.  It  received  in  oncie* 
name  from  the  circumstance  of  ita  lying  in  front  of,  a 
before  the  Pontes  Euxinua  (*rpd  Ummv).  The  mot 
era  appellation  ia  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  from  the  mod- 
ern name  of  the  ialand  Procnnnesne.  (Jfios,  I,  ll 
— Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  34.)  As  regiak 
the  probable  formation  of  the  Propontia,  aid.  Hedn» 
raneum  Mare,  and  Cyaneao. 

Peoeeeria*,  a  daughter  of  Ceres  by  Jupiter,  csJsi 
by  the  Greeks  Persepkmt  {Jltpet+ova).  The  leges) 
connected  with  her  will  be  found  under  the  article 
Ceres. — Proserpina,  like  Diana,  presents  the  doohk 
idea  of  the  creative  and  destroying  power,  sod  bents 
aba  ia  atyled,  in  one  of  the  Orphic  Hymns  (39,  lft 
(us)  mm  0d>aror  /tows  dira-rotr  roAtfioj&wr  0» 
the  same  association  of  ideas  waa  founded  the  curioot 
belief  which  ranked  Venue  among  the  Pares  orFttat- 
(Compare  Pout**.,  1,  19  —Serm.  sad  Crease*, 
Brieft  iter  Homer,  dtc.,  p.  38.)  Wilford  eodearoars 
to  prove  that  the  name  Protcrpma  (Hepcreovj) »  « 
But  this,  like  many  other  of  h»  On- 
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ontal  etymologies,  it  remembered  only  to  be  condemn- 
ed. (Asiatic  Researchc*,  vol.  6,  p.  898.)  On  the 
■opposition  that  Proserpina  was  regarded  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  Mother  Earth,  and  a  personification  of  the  corn, 
her  name  will  signify  Food-ehoaer  (from  ilpo.  fipfu, 
"to  feed,"  and  «ou,  aVuvo,  "to  t htm."  —  VWcker, 
Myth,  der  lap.,  p.  201,  teq.)  Regarded,  however,  as 
the  queen  of  the  monarch  of  Erebus,  the  appellation 
will  mean  JJght-dettroyer,  the  first  part  of  the  name 
being  akin  to  rtip,  "fire,"  and  to  the  Per*  in  Perse 
and  Perseus.  (Schaenck.  Anient.,  p.  247.)  The 
common  explanation  of  the  term  is  Death-bearer,  from 
fipo,  "  to  tear,"  and  fdvoc,  "  aWuetioii,"  -  death." 
The  Pertephatta  of  the  Dramatists  seems  to  be  only 
a  corruption  of  Pertepkone,  and  the  same  remark  may 
be  made  of  the  Latin  Pfoierpma.  Vossius  is  right  in 
condemning  the  etymology  given  by  Arnobius :  "  Di- 
eitit  quod  tola  in  lueem  prooerpant,  cognominatam 
ate  Proserpmam  "  (Arnob.,  3,  p.  1 19.)  According 
to  Knight,  Proserpina  was  hi  reality  the  personification 
of  the  heat  or  fire  supposed  to  pervade  the  earth,  which 
was  held  to  be  at  once  the  cause  and  effect  of  fertility 
and  destruction,  ss  being  at  once  the  cause  and  effect 
of  fermentation,  from  which  both  proceed.  (KnighCt 
Inquiry,  117. — Clou.  Journ.,  vol.  25,  p.  39.) 

PeotagSsis,  a  Greek  philosopher,  a  native  of  Ab- 
dera,  and  disciple  of  Democritua.  In  his  youth,  his 
poverty  obliged  him  to  perform  the  servile  offices  of  a 
porter  ;  and  he  was  frequently  employed  in  carrying 
logs  of  wood  from  the  neighbouring  fields  of  Abdera. 
It  happened,  that  aa  he  was  going  on  briskly  one  day 
towards  the  city  under  one  of  these  loads,  he  was  met 
by  Democritus,  who  waa  particularly  struck  with  the 
neatness  and  regularity  of  the  bundle.  Desiring  him 
to  stop  and  rest  himself,  Democritus  examined  more 
closely  the  structure  of  the  load,  and  found  that  it  was 
put  together  with  mathematical  exactness.  On  this 
he  invited  the  yodth  to  follow  him,  and,  taking  him  to 
bis  own  house,  maintained  him  at  his  own  expense 
and  taught  him  philoaophy.  Protagoras  afterward  ac- 
quired reputation  at  Athens,  among  the  sophists,  for 
bia  eloquence,  and  among  the  philosophers  for  hi*  wis- 
dom. His  public  lectures  were  much  frequented, and 
to  had  many  disciples,  from  whom  he  received  the 
most  liberal  rewards,  so  that,  a*  Plato  relate*,  be  be- 
rime exceedingly  rich.  At  length,  however,  he  brought 
opon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenian  atate,  by 
teaching  doctrines  favourable  to  impiety.  Hia  wri- 
tings were  ordered  to  be  diligently  collected  by  the 
common  crier,  and  burned  in  the  market-place,  and  he 
himself  was  banished  from  Attica.  He  wrote  many 
frieces  upon  logic,  metaphysics,  ethics,  and  politics, 
none  of  which  are  at  present  extant.  After  having 
lived  many  years  in  Epirus,  he  was  lost  by  sea  on  his 
rovage  from  that  country  to  Sicily.  The  tenet*  of 
Protagoras,  as  far  as  they  have  been  discovered,  ep- 
>ear  to  have  leaned  towards  scepticism.  (EnJUkrt 
History  of  Philoiophy,  vol.  1,  p.  482,  teqq.) 

Protxsilaos,  a  king  of  part  of  Thessaly,  son  of 
[nhiclus,  originally  called  lolaue,  grandson  of  Phyla- 
ms,  and  brother  to  Alcimede,  the  mother  of  Jason. 
!fe  married  Laodamia,  the  daughter  of  Aeaatua,  and, 
Kjrne  time  after,  departed  with  tho  rest  of  the  Greeks 
or  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks 
vho  set  foot  on  the  Trojan  shore,  and  waa  killed  aa 
loon  as  he  had  leaped  from  hi*  ahip.  Homer  has  not 
nentioned  the  person  who  slew  him.  His  wife  Lao- 
lamia  destroyed  herself  when  she  heard  of  hia  death. 
Vid.  Laodamia.)  Protesilaus  ha*  received  the  patro- 
lymic  of  Pkylaeiiet,  either  because  he  waa  descended 
rom  Phvlacus,  or  because  he  was  a  native  of  Phylaee. 
Horn..  11.,  2,  698.  —  OmW,  Met.,  12,  fab..  \.—Her., 
3. — Propert.,  1,  19  —  frygt'n  ,/ai ,  108.) 

Protxus,  a  aea-deity.  son  of  Occano*  and  Tethys, 
ir,  according  to  some,  of  Neptune  and  Phmntce.  In 
he  fourth  book  of  die  Odyssey  .Homer' introduces  this 


sea-god.  Re  styles  him,  like  Ncrcu*  and  Phorcys,  a 
Sea-elder,  and  givea  him  the  power  of  foretelling  Us* 
future.  (Od.,  4,  384;  6,  861.)  He  calls  him  ^Egyp- 
tian, and  the  servant  of  Neptune  (Of/.,  6,  385),  and 
says  that  his  task  was  keeping  the  set  la  or  aeacalve*. 
(Od.,  6,  411.)  When  Menelaus  wss  wind-bound  at 
the  island  of  Pharos,  off  the  eoast  of  Egypt,  and  he 
and  hia  crew  were  suffering  from  want  of  feod,  Er- 
dothea,  the  daughter  of  Proteus,  accosted  him,  and, 
bringing  sealskins,  directed  him  to  disguise  himself 
and  three  of  hia  companiona  in  them  ;  and  when  Pro- 
teus, at  noon,  should  come  op  out  of  the  aea  and  go  to 
aleep  amid  hia  herds,  to  seize  and  bold  him  till  he  die 
closed  some  mesne  of  relief  from  their  present  distress. 
Menelaus  obeyed  the  nymph  ;  and  Proteus  came  np 
and  counted  his  herd*,  and  then  lay  down  to  teat. 
The  hero  immediately  seized  him,  and  the  god  turned 
himself  into  a  lion,  a  serpent,  a  pard,  a  boar,  water, 
and  a  tree.  At  length,  finding  he  could  not  escape, 
he  resumed  his  own  form,  and  revealed  to  Menelaus 
the  remedy  for  his  distress.  He  at  the  same  time  in- 
formed him  of  the  situation  of  his  friends,  and  partic- 
ularly notices  his  having  seen  Ulysses  in  die  island  of 
Calypso — s  dear  proof  that  his  own  abode  waa  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  eoast  of  Egypt.  Homer  does  not  name 
the  parent  of  tbia  marine  deity,  and  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  him  in  the  Theogony.  Apollddorus  make*  him 
the  son  of  Neptune,  and  Euripides  would  seem  to 
make  Nerens  bis  aire.  (ApoUod,  2,  6,  9.  —  Eurip., 
He! ,  15.)  Those  who  embraced  the  theory  of  repre- 
senting the  god*  a*  having  been  originally  mere  men, 
said  that  Proteua  wsa  a  king  of  Egypt ;  and  the  Egyp-' 
tian  priests  told  bow  be  detained  Helen  when  Pan* 
was  driven  to  Egypt,  and  gave  him  an  image  or  phan- 
tom in  her  atead,  and  then  restored  her  to  Menelaus. 
(Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  246,  teq.)  The  name  of 
this  deity,  signifying  Firet  (rrpi,  rrpOrroc ),  baa  induced 
Creuzer  to  consider  him  aa  representing  the  various 
forma  and  shapes  asaomed  by  the  primitive  matter  (i 
iXn  rrporSyovoc),  the  substance  itself  remaining  al- 
ways the  same.   (SymboUk,  vol.  1,  p.  425.) 

pRorooiNKS,  a  very  eminent  painter  and  statuary, 
one  of  the  contemporaries  of  Apelle*.  He  appear*, 
however,  to  have  survived  the  latter  artist,  inasmuch 
a*  he  wa*  atill  living  in  Olymp.  119,  when  Rhode* 
was  besieged  by  Demetrius'.  Meyer  (Hitt.  Art.,  1, 
180)  conjectures,  with  considerable  probability,  that  he 
waa  bom;  about  Olymp.  104.  Protogenes  waa  a  na- 
tive of  Caonus,  a  Carian  city,  subject  to  the  Rbodiana. 
Suidsa  slone  make*  him  to  have  been  born  at  Xan- 
thua  in  Lyci*.  Hi*  early  effort*  ware  made  amid  the 
pressure  of  very  contracted  means.  'Who  his  mu- 
ter waa  i*  unknown ;  and  necessity  for  a  long  time 
compelled  him  to  employ  his  abilities  on  subject*  alio-' 
gather  unworthy  of  them.  Compelled  to  paint  orna- 
ments on  vessels  in  order  to  -secure  a  livelihood,  be 
paased  fifty  years  of  his  life  without  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune, and  without  any  marked  reputation.  His  talent* 
and  perseverance  at  length  triumphed  over  every  ob- 
stacle ;  and  possibly  the  generous  aid  of  Apelle*  may 
have  contributed  to  haaten  thia  result ;  for  the  latter, 
on  perceiving  that  the  paintings  of  Protogenes  were 
neither  sought  after  nor  held  in  much  eatimation  by 
the  Rhodians,  is  said  to  have  purchased  some  himself 
at  the  high  price  of  fifty  talents,  and  to  have  openly 
declared  that  he  intended  to  sell  them  again  for  hi* 
own  productions.  Thia  friendly  stratagem  opened  at 
length  the  eyes  of  hi*  contemporaries,  and  Protogenes 
rose  rapidly  in  fsme.  Pliny  tells  a  very  pleasing  story 
of  Apelle*  and  Protogene*.  The  former  having  com* 
to  Rhodes,  where  Protogenes  was  residing,  paid  a  visit 
to  the  ertiet,  but,  not  finding  him  at  home,  obtained 
permission,  from  a  domestic  in  wailing,  to  enter  the 
atelier  of  the  painter.  Finding  here  a  piece  of  canvas* 
ready  on  the  frame  for  the  artist's  pencil,  he  drew  upon 
it  a  line  (according  to  some,  a  figure  in  outline)  with 
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weodecfal  preciatoo,  and  than  retired  without  diaelo- 
eing  hia  Dame.  Prologeoes,  on  reluming  hone,  and 
discovering  wtul  bid  been  done,  exclaimed  that  Apel- 
Im  dona  could  bare  executed  such  a  sketch.  Still, 
however,  ha  draw  another  himself,  a  line  mora  perfect 
than  that  af  A  pellet,  and  left  directions  with  bis  do- 
ateetic,  that,  when  toe  stranger  should  csll  again,  be 
should  ha  shown  wbst  bad  been  done  by  htm.  Apel- 
Us  earns  accordingly,  and  perceiving  that  his  line  had 
bean  excelled  by  Prologeoes,  draw  a  third  one  atill 
mere  perfect  thao  the  other  two,  and  eouing  both. 
Protogenes  now  confessed  himself  vanquished;  be 
ran  to  the  harbour,  sought  for  Apellea,  and  the  two  ar- 
tiste became  the  warmest  friends.  (Consult,  as  re- 
gard* the  question  whether  the  story  refers  to  a  mere 
namher  of  separate  lines  having  been  drawn  on  this 
occasion,  or  to  entire  outlines,  the  remarks  of  Qoatre- 
mare  de  Quiocy.  Mm.  de  Flmlil.,  vol.  7. — Journ 
dot  &» ,  Ami,  1833,  p.  819  — Magam  Ena/dop., 
M08,  vol,  4,  p.  1*8.  407  )  The  canvass  conUiniog 
Ibis  famous  trial  of  skill  became  highly  prised,  and  at 
•  later  day  was  placed  in  the  palace  of  the  Csrasrs  at 
Rama.  It  was  destroyed  by  s  eoutagrstioo,  together 
with  the  edifice  itself.  Protogenes  was  employed  for 
saves  year*  in  finishing  a  picture  of  Ialyaua,  a  celc- 
bralod  huntsman,  aappoeed  to  bsve  barn  the  eon  of 
Apollo,  and  the  Jeeoder  of  Rhode*.  Daring  all  this 
have  the  painter  lived  only  upon  lupines  and  water, 
thinking  that  each  aliments  would  leave  him  greater 
flight*  of  fancy ;  bat  all  this  did  not  seem  to  make  him 
more  successful  In  the  perfection  of  his  picture.  Ha 
was  to  represent  in  the  piece  a  dog  panting,  and  with 
froth  at  his  month  ;  but  this  be  sever  could  do  with 
satisfaction  to  himself;  and,  when  all  his  labours  seem- 
ed to  be  without  success,  he  threw  bis  sponge  upon 
lbs  piece  in  a  fit  of  safer.  Cbsnee  alone  brought  to 
perfection  what  the  labours  of  srt  could  not  accom- 
plish :  the  fell  of  the  sponge  upon  the  picture  repre- 
sented the  froth  at  the  mouth  of  the  dog  m  the  most 
perfect  and  natural  manner,  and  the  piece  wae  univer- 
sally admired.  The  same  stnry  is  told  of  Neslcee 
while  engaged  in  painting  a  horse ;  and  probably  one 
of  these  anecdotes  bss  been  copied  from  the  other. 
According  to  Plhry,  Protogenes  painted  tbia  picture 
with  four  layers  of  colours,  in  such  a  way,  thai,  when 
aae  was  destroyed  by  the  hand  of  time,  the  layer  un- 
derneath would  reproduce  the  piece  in  aH  its  original 
freshness  and  besuty.  The  sceeont  appears  a  diffi- 
catt  one  to  comprehend.  Apellre,  on  seeing  this  pro- 
duction of  the  pencil,  ie  said  to  hive  broken  out  into 
lead  expressions  af  adaafretien ;  bat  what  consoled 
him  waa  the  reflection  mat  bis  own  pieces  sorpsssed 
these  af  Protogenes  in  grace.  When  Demetrius  be- 
sieged Rhodes,  hs  refused  to  set  fire  to  a  part  of  the 
eky,  which  might  have  made  him  master  af  the  whole, 
because  he  waa  informed  that  Una  part  contained  come 
of  the  finest  productions  of  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  Pro- 
togenes himself  occupied,  during  the  siege,  a  boose  in 
lbs  suborns,  in  the  very  midst  of  the  enemy's  lines ; 
and  when  Demetrius  expressed  his  astonishment  at  the 
feeling  of  security  which  the  painter  displayed,  the  Ut- 
ter replied,  "  I  know  very  well  that  Demetrius  is  ma- 
king war  upon  the  Rhodiane,  not  upon  the  arte."  The 
prince  thereupon,  for  greater  safety,  posted  s  guard 
around  his  dwelling.— During  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
sketches  and  designs  of  Protogenes  were  to  be  seen  at 
Rome,  which  were  regarded  as  model  sM  the  bemutiaU. 
His  picture  of  lalyeus  wss  brought  from  Greece,  snd 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Peace  in  the  Roman  espial, 
where  it  perished  in  a  conflagration  —  Protogenes  waa 
alao  an  excellent  modeller,  and  executed  several  statues 
m  bronce.  Suidas  states  that  he  wrote  two  work*,  on 
painting  and  on  figures.  (Prra.,  35,  10,  86.)— The 
lalonta  of  Protogenes  were  not  so  fertile  as  these  of 
many  artists,  s  circumstance  to  be  escribed  to  his  mi- 
nute snd  scrupulous  care.    This  is  the  quality  which 
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QninlOian  m notion!  aa  hie  great  characteristic ;  and 
Petroniue  likewise  observes,  that  his  outlines  vied  in 
accuracy  with  the  works  of  nature  thaaneirea.  i(W 
lil.,  18,  10.— Perron.,  Sat.,  84.) 

PeoxEKoe,  a  Boeotian,  one  of  the  coaanndm  of 
the  Greek  forces  in  the  army  of  Cyrui  the  yovnga 
He  waa  put  to  death  with  his  fellow-comauoders  sj 
Artaxerxea.  Proxenos  was  the  one  who  induce! 
Xenopboo  to  join  in  the  expedition  of  Cyras,  and,  after 
the  death  of  Proxenos,  Xenophon  was  chosen  to  soppli 
hia  place.    (Anai  ,  1,  L,  11. — /fad.,  S,  6, 1,  etc.) 

pBtroiRTloa,  Aoaxuon  Cuam,  a  Latin  poet, 
who  flourished  about  A.D.  898.  He  waa  born  it  Cat- 
agurria  (Csfaiorra),  or,  sccording  to  a  leas  proton 
opinion,  at  Cessraugueta  (&ragoaas).  {Nit.  AtUt 
BM.  Pet.  Btrp  ,  S,  10,  p.  818,  seat .— MiUdbj, 
do  Prudentie,  etc.,  Wralttlm.,  1883,  4to,  p.  3,  icn ) 
Some  particulars  of  hia  life  are  given  in  the  poetical 
preface,  appended  to  one  of  bis  works  (Kaftjptpow 
Zsser),  from  which  we  learn,  that,  according  to  us 
custom  of  hia  time,  he  first  attended  the  schools  af 
rhetoric,  and  then  followed  the  profession  of  an  ai it- 
cat*,  in  which  be  appears  to  have  acquired  considsn- 
bie  reputation,  aa  he  was  twice  appointed  Prefatu 
Urbit,  but  over  what  place*  ia  not  mentioned.  Hi 
was,  after  this,  elected  to  a  still  higher  office,  be 
whether  military  or  civil  ia  its  nature  ia  oncenia, 
probably  the  latter :  tbia  was  under  the  Emperor  Tat 
odoeiua.  (MMMarvf,  p.  8,  assy. — Nk.  .dates.,* 
381.)  At  last,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven  (?'</■ 
CatL,  v.  1,  *eqq.\  he  abandoned  the  world,  moras 
to  paaa  the  remainder  of  hia  daya  in  devotion.  Fibs 
tbia  period  (A.D.  406)  to  the  time  af  hi*  death  (not 
A.D.  413),  he  ia  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  wn 
the  composition  of  the  works  that  have  cone  don  k 
ua.  Prudentiua  is  sometimes  styled  "  the  fast  Csre- 
tian  poet ;"  a  title,  however,  which  means  bot  link. 
In  no  caee  can  he  be  compared  with  the  classic  so 
tare.  He  ie  even  decidedly  inferior  to  Clasdian  ad 
Ausonius.  His  style  is  often  marked  by  maccarscat, 
and  be  offends  heavily  against  the  taws  of  owtn.- 
Tbe  poem  entitled  Apotkeotit  ia  directed  against  ua 
Patripaaeians,  Sabelliana,  and  other  heretics ;  tod  at 
may  regard  aa  a  continuation  of  it  the  other  pssa 
"  On  the  Origin  of  Sin"  (HtmartigettU,  'Aaeprof 
veto).  In  this  latter  production  the  author  refutes  at 
error  of  the  Marcionitea  and  Maauchseana,  who  sini* 
tad  the  origin  of  evil  to  an  evil  principle.  The  Pryeev 
mtehU  Ctvx<i(iax<a)  describes  the  combats  bat  ween  at 
virtues  and  vices,  of  which  the  heart  ia  the  arena.  Wi 
may  alao  regard  a*  didactic  the  poem  of  Prodraas 
against  Symmscbns  (contra  Synumtcte  Ortbsut 
Itiri  duo),  relative  to  the  restoration  of  the  ahai  d 
Victory.  The  poet  given  the  origin  of  the  godsd 
mythology,  aod  narrates  their  acandaloos  histono; 
and  be  then  proceeds  to  show,  that  Rome  could  nrar 
have  owed  her  greatness  to  such  contemptible  dins- 
ties.  The  lyric  pieces  of  Prudentiua  form  two  cou» 
liens;  ooe  entitled  KaSr/fitpivuv  Liter,  contuaaj 
twelve  hymn*  far  the  different  parte  of  the  year  an) 
for  certain  festivals ;  the  other,  De  Coram,  or  lTai 
orrfacwv  Liber,  comprising  fourteen  hymns  in  bono* 
of  as  many  martyrs.  These  lyric  effusions  conns 
some  agreeable  and  touching  passages,  and  Christsi 
sentiments  expressed  with  great  force,  bat  also  s  gnat 
many  superstitious  ideas.  Those  of  them  that  an 
written  in  elegiac  measure  are  distinguished  by  fsci 
ity  of  versification :  as,  for  example,  the  hymn  in  bee- 
our  of  St.  Hippolytua.  There  ia  also  attribnted  t» 
Pmdentius  s  BiUicel  Jfauteti  (Diptychm  trs  £*> 
csindntm  aurtusewe  TesMmestt),  containing  sn  abridg- 
ment of  Sacred  History  m  fbrty-mne  sections,  ears 
section  consisting  of  four  verse*.  It  is  doubt/at,  bow- 
ever,  whether  Prudentiua  ever  wrote  it  Some  art 
of  opinion  that  it  ia  the  production  of  a  natrre  of  Spsis. 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  centers,  *ad  who  fanaseedPr* 
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lentitn  A  moanus  in  a  Straaborg  nunruscript.  ( Fkbrie., 
Comment,  ad  Poet.,  p.  7—Leyter,  Hitt.  Pott.,  p. 
10.) — The  beat  editions  of  Prudential  »re,  ttut  of 
Weitzius,  H*mm.,  1613,  8vo;  that  of  Cellarius, 
r/«J,  1703,  1739,  8vo  ;  and  that  of  Tnollios,  Parma, 
1788,  3  vola.  4to.  {SehSU,  Hitt.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3, 
i.  73,  seyj.— BSAr,  G«se».  JWm.  Irft.,  vol.  3,  p.  41, 

"'p'scba,  •  city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Jlympus,  and  hence  called  Pnaa  ad  Ohftmpmm  (Tlpoi- 
m  firi  r£  "OXe^irv).  Pliny  asserts,  without  naming 
lis  authority,  that  tin*  town  was  founded  by  Hannibal 
6.  34).  By  which  expression  we  are  probably  to  on- 
lerstand  that  it  Wat  built  at  the  instigation  of  this 
Test  general,  when  he  resided  at  the  court  of  Pruaiaa, 
rom  whom  the  name  of  the  city  teems  evidently  de- 
lved. But  Strata,  following  s  still  more  remote  tra- 
lition,  affirms  that  ft  was  founded  by  Prusias,  who 
ude  war  against  Cronus.  {Strab.,  G84.)  In  Stephe- 
ns, who  copies  Strata,  the  latter  name  ia  altered  to 
jynis  (». «.  UpoBaa).  Bui  it  is  probable  that  both 
esdings  are  faulty,  though  his  not  easy  to  see  what 
ubeiiiutibn  should  be  made.  (Consult  the  French 
Itrabo,  vol.  4,  lib.  13,  p.  83.)  Dio  Chrysostom,  who 
ns  a  native  of  Prusa,  did  not  favour  the  tradition 
vhich  ascribed  to  it  so  early  an  origin  aa  that  author- 
led  by  the  reading  in  Strata.  (Oral.,  43,  p.  68S.) 
itephanus  informs  us  that  Prusa  waa  but  a  small 
own.  Strata,  however,  states  that  it  enjoyed  a  good 
[overnmenl.  It  continued  to  flourish  under  the  Ko- 
nan  empire,  as  may  be  seen  from  Pliny  the  younger 
10,  85) ;  but  under  the  Greek  emperors  it  suffered 
noch  from  the  wan  carried  on  against  the  Turks. 
Nieet.  Chim.,  p.  186,  D.,  p.  399,  A.)  It  finally  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  Oaman, 
vho  made  it  the  capital -of  their  empire,  under  the  eor- 
upted  name  of  Brute,  or  Broutn.  It  ia  still  one  of 
he  most  flourishing  towns  possessed  by  the  infidels 
n  Anatolia.  (Browne's  Travel*,  in  WalpoWt  Tur- 
XV,  vol.  3,  p.  108. — Ortmer't  A  tit  Minor,  vol.  1, 
>.  1T6.) 

Paosfis,  I.  kins  of  Bithynia,  son  6f  Ziehts,  began 
o  reign  about  B  C.  338,  and  waa  still  reigning  B.C. 
90,  at  the  time  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Lntioehua ;  for  Porybios  intimates  that  the  Prusias 
vho  waa  solicited  by  Antiochus  had  been  reigning  for 
ome  time.  <Pofy*.,  31,  9.)  In  B.C.  316  Prusias 
e  feated  the  Gauls  in  *  great  battle.  (Po/y*.,  6,  HI.) 
n  B.C.  307  he  invaded  the  territories  of  Attalus  I. 
It)  waa  included  m  the  treaty  with  Philip  in  B.C. 
OS.  (Lin.,  39,  13.)  Strata  asserts  that  it  was  this, 
lie  elder,  Prusias  with  whom  Hannibal  sought  refuge. 
Sirab.,  663.)  And  the  accounts  of  other  writers 
ontain  nothing  to  disprove  this  testimony.  But  if 
ic  elder  Prusias  received  Hsnnibal,  he  waa  still  liv- 
ig  at  the  desth  of  Hannibal  in  B.C.  188.  (Clinton, 
'tut.  Hett.,  vol.  3,  p.  416,  teo.y— II.  The  second  of 
se  name  appears  to  have  ascended  the  throne  of  Bi- 
lynia  between  B.C.  183  and  B.C.  179.  The  two 
signs  of  Prusias  I.  and  Prusias  II.  occupied  a  period 
f  about  79  years  (B.C.  338-160).  Prusias  II.  mar- 
>ed  the  sister  of  Perseus,  king  of  Maccdon.  (Appi- 
nu  Bell.  Milhrad.,  c.  3.)  He  wasaurnamed  SKwr/- 
of.  or  The  Hunter,  and  was  long  engaged  in  war 
rtth  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamoa.  lie  is  commonly 
opposed  to  bsve  been  the  monarch  who  abandoned 
tannibal  when  the  latter  waa  sought  after  by  the  Ro- 1 
tans  ;  though  Strata  assigns  this  to  Prusias  I.  This 
lonsrch  extended  considerably  the  limits  of  the  Bithyn- 1 
in  empire,  by  the  accession  of  some  important  towns 
nnceded  to  him  by  his  ally  Philip  of  Macedon  {Strab.,  j 
B3. — Ln  ,  33,  34),  and  several  advantages  gained ' 
rer  the  Byzantines  and  King  Attalus.  But  the  1st-  ' 
nr  was  finally  able  to  overcome  his  antagonist,  by  1 
.irring  up  against  him  hia  own  son  Nicomedes,  who', 
Tier  drawing  the  troops  from  their  allegiance  to  his ; 


',  caused  him  to  be  assassinated,  (tits.,  BfiU, 
W.—Juttin,  34,  4.— Clinton,  Fait.  Hell.,  vol.  3,  p. 
417. — Cramer' t  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  169.) 

PsAHMNiTos,  the  last  king  of  Egypt,  and  a  meeb- 
ber  of  the  Sai'tic  dynasty,  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  royal 
lines  that  ruled  in  this  country.  Julius  Africanus  calls 
him  Ptammecheritet.  He  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Amasis,  and  ascended  the  throne  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  Cam  by  see  was  marching  against  Egypt  to 
dethrone  the  father.  Psammenitus  met  Cambysee  be 
the  frontiers,  nesr  the  Peluaiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
with  all  his  forces,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Cantos, 
but  was  totally  defeated  in  a  bloody  battle.  Shutting 
himself  np  in  Memphis,  he  was  besieged  here  by  Cam- 
bysee, and,  according  to  Ctesiss,  was  finally  betrayed 
and  taken  prisoner.  All  Egypt  thereupon  fell  under 
the  Persian  power,  sad  the  reign  of  Psammenitus  end- 
ed after  a  duration  of  only  six  months.  The  greatest 
outrages  were  heaped,  upon  the  unfortunate  monarch 
and  his  family;  but  the  firmness  with  which  he  en- 
dured them  all  touched  at  last  even  the  ferocious 
Cambyses  with  compassion.  Psammenitus  was  there- 
upon retained  at  court,  treated  with  honour,  and  final- 
ly aent  to  Suss  along  with  6000  Egyptian  captives. 
Having  been  accused,  however,  subsequently,  of  at- 
tempting to  stir  op^  revolt,  he  waa  compelled  to 
drink  bull's  blood,  snd  ended  his  days.  (Herod.,  3, 
10,  teqq.—Ctet.,  Pert.,  9.— Bohr,  ad  Cut.,  I.  e.— 
St.  Martin,  in  Biogr,  Unit.,  vol.  36,  p.  177,  tea.) 

PsAamrrfcHOs,  the  first  king  of  Egypt  who  opened 
that  country  to  strangers,  and  induced  the  Greeks  *» 
eome  and  settle  in  it.  Ha  was  the  fourth  prince  of 
the  Saitic  dynasty,  and  the  son  of  Neco«  or  Necbaq 
who  had  been  put  to  death  by  the  Ethiopians,  at  thai 
time  masters  of  Egypt.  Psunoiitichos,  being  quite 
young  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  had  been  car 
ried  into  Syria  to  avoid  a  similar  fate,  and,  after  the 
retreat  of  the  conquerors,  was  recalled  to  hia  native 
country  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saitic  noma,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Ethiopians,  en  their  departure, 
had  left  Egypt  a  prey  to  trouble  and  dissension,  and 
that  the  early  princes  of  the  Saitic  dynasty,  also,  bad 
never  enjoyed  sovereign  authority  over  the  whole 
kingdom.  When  Psammitlcbes,  therefore,  ascends*] 
the  throne,  be  was  obliged  to  share  hia  power  with 
eleven  other  monarch*,  and  Egypt  waa  thus  divided 
into  twelve  independent  sovereignties.  This  form  of 
government  was  like  wfast  the  Greeks  called  a  duo- 
decorchy  (Svotetopxia).  The  twelve  kings  regulated 
in  common,  hi  a 'general  council,  all  that  related  to  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  considered  aa  a  whole.  This 
stale  of  things  lasted  for  fifteen  years,  when  it  met 
with  a  singular  termination.  An  oracle  had  declared 
that  the  whole  kingdom  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  that 
one  of  the  twelve  monarcba  who  should  one  dsy  offer 
a  libation  With  s  brasen  cup.  It  happened,  then,  one 
dsy,  that  the  kings  weto  all  sacrificing  in  common  m 
the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Memphis,  and  that  the  high 
priest,  who  distributed  the  golden  cops  for  libations, 
had  brought  with  him,  by  some  accident,  only  eleven. 
When  it  came,  therefore,  to  the  turn  of  PsammiUchus, 
who  was  the  last  in  order  to  pour  out  a  libation,  be 
unthinkingly  employed  for  tbia  purpose  his  brazen 
helmet.  Tnis  incident  occasioned  grest  disquiet  to 
his  colleagues,  who  thought  they  saw  in  it  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  oracle.  Being  unable,  however,  with  any 
appearance  of  justice,  to  puniah  an  unpremeditated  act, 
they  contented  themselves  with  banishing  him  to  hat 
own  kingdom,  which  lay  on  the  coast,  and  with  for- 
bidding him  to  take  sny  part  thereafter  in  the  general 
affaire  of  the  country.  Psammittchus,  however,  re- 
taliated upon  them  by  calling  to  his  aid  some  Greek 
mercenaries  who  had  landed  on  the  Egyptian  shore, 
and  eventually  conquered  all  hia  colleagues,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  whole  of  Egypt,  B.C.  653.  The 
monarch  now  recompensed  his  Greek  allies,  not  only 
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jjr  paying  'hem  the  sums  of  money  which  he  hid  prom- 
reed,  but  alto  in  assigning  them  lend*  on  the  Syrian 
frontier,  whore  they  formed,  in  feet,  e  military  colony. 
Paammitichua  showed  a  great  partiality  for  the  Greeks 
on  all  occaaioiu  ;  and,  in  a  Syrian  expedition,  be  gate 
them  the  place  of  honour  on  the  right,  while  ho  ae- 
signed  the  left  to  the  Egyptian*.  The  discontent  of 
the  national  troop*  waa  so  great  at  thia,  that  a  large 
•umber  of  the  military  caate,  amounting,  it  ia  aaid,  to 
340,000  men,  left  Egypt  and  retired  to  Ethiopia. 
(Consult,  on  thia  subject,  the  learned  note  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  86,  p.  180,  ttq.)  So  atrong 
waa  the  partiality  of  Paammitichue  for  everything 
Greek,  that  he  earned  a  number  of  children  to  be 
mined  up  after  the  Grecian  manner,  and  with  theee 
he  formed  the  caate  of  interpreter*,  whom  Herodotus 
found  in  hi*  day  existing  in  Egypt.  Paammilichu* 
alao  embellished  hi*  capital  with  aeveral  beautiful 


structures,  and,  among  others,  with  the  southern  pro. 
pylan  of  the  great  temple  of  Vulcan.  He  carried  on 
a  long  war  in  Syria,  and  hie  forces  are  aaid  to  have 
remained  39  years  before  the  city  of  Azotus.  It  waa 
daring  ibis  period,  probably,  that  he  arrested  by  pres- 
eate  the  victorious  career  of  the  Scythians,  wbo  had 
overrun  Asia  Minor,  and  were  advancing  upon  Pales- 
tin*  and  Egypt.  Thia  event  would  seem  to  have 
happened  626  B  C,  or  in  the  i3th  year  of  the  reign 
of  the  Jewish  king  Joaiah,  when  the  prophet  Isaiah 
announced  the  approaching  irruption  of  the  Scythians 
into  the  territories  of  Israel.  Psammiticbua  died  after 
a  reign  of  54  year*,  leaving  the  crown  to  bia  eon  Ne- 
eoa. — Herodotus  relate*  a  very  foolish  story  of  Peam- 
eaitkhus,  who,  it  seems,  waa  desirous  of  ascertaining 
what  nation  waa  the  moat  ancient  in  the  world  ;  or, 
ia  other  words,  what  waa  the  primitive  language  of 
men.  In  order  to  discover  thia,  he  took  two  newly- 
born  children,  and,  having  caused  them  to  be  placed 
ia  a  lonely  but,  directed  a  shepherd  to  nourish  them 
with  the  milk  of  goats,  which  animate  were  aent  in  to 
them  at  staled  times,  and  to  take  care  himself  never 
to  otter  a  word  in  their  hearing.  The  object  waa  to 
ascertain  what  words  they  would  first  utter  of  them- 
selves. At  length,  on  one  occasion,  when  the  shep- 
herd went  in  to  them  a*  uaual,  both  the  childreu,  run- 
ning up  to  him,  called  out  Btlcoa.  Paammilichu*,  on 
being  informed  of  the  circumstance,  made  inquiries 
about  the  word,  and  found  that  it  waa  the  Phrygian 
term  for  bread.  He  therefore  concluded  that  the 
Phrygians  were  the  most  ancient  of  men  !  The  truth 
fat,  the  cry  which  the  children  uttered  (supposing  the 
atory  to  be  true)  was  bek  (with  the  Greek  termination 
a*  given  by  Herodotus,  bek-o$),  and  the  children  bad 
learned  it  from  the  cry  of  the  goat*  which  suckled 
them.  (Herod.,  3,  151,  ttqq.—St.  Martin,  in  Biogr. 
Care.,  vol.  36,  p.  178,  ieqq.) — II.  A  descendant  of 
the  preceding,  who  came  to  the  throne  about  400  B.C., 
aa  a  kind  of  vassal-king  to  Persia.  (St.  Martin,  in 
Biogr.  Unh.,  vol.  36,  p.  181.) 

Psopnia,  a  very  ancient  city  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  Arcadia.  Paueaniaa  place*  it  at  the  foot  of  the 
chain  of  Erymanthu*.  from  which  descended  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  which  flowed  near  the  city,  and,  af- 
ter receiving  another  amall  stream  called  Aroaniue, 
joined  the  Alpheus  on  the  borders  of  Elis  (8,  34). 
Psophis  itself  had  previously  borne  the  name*  of  Ery- 
manthu* snd  Phegea.  At  the  time  of  the  Social  war, 
it  waa  in  the  possession  of  the  Eleans,  on  whose  ter- 
ritory it  bordered,  aa  well  aa  on  that  of  the  Achnna ; 
and,  as  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  proved 
•  source  of  great  annoyance  to  the  latter  people.  It 
waa  taken  by  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  then  in  alliance 
with  the  Achaean*,  and  made  over  by  him  to  the  latter 
people,  who  garrisoned  it  with  their  troops. — The  re- 
mains of  Psophis  sre  to  be  seen  near  the  Khan  of  Tri- 
potamis,  so  railed  from  the  junction  of  three  rivers. 
(Pvocunille,  vol.  5,  p.  448.  —  Gaff,  Itinerary  of  Ma- 
im 


new,  p.  133.  —  Crass**'*  Aacienl  Gram,  vaL  1  a. 

323.) 

PavcHB  (*vxn),  a  young  maiden  btlored  bj  Cupid, 
and  of  whom  the  following  legend  is  rented  bj  Am 
leioa :  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  king  *Bd  queen,  mi 
the  youngest  of  three  aieiere.    Her  beauty  wu  u  n> 
markable  that  people  crowded  from  all  puts  to  gta 
upon  her  charms,  altera  were  erected  to  her,  and  da 
waa  worshipped  aa  a  second  Venn*.  The  Queen  of 
Love  was  irritated  at  seeing  her  own  altar*  neglects! 
and  her  adorers  diminishing.    She  summoned  her  cod, 
and  ordered  him  to  inspire  Psyche  with  a  passion  for 
some  vile  and  abject  wretch.    The  goddess  the*  de- 
parted, after  having  conducted  her  son  to  the  city  when 
Psyche  dwelt,  ana  left  him  to  execute  bar  mandate. 
Meantime  Psyche,  though  adored  by  all,  wu  sought  ■ 
a  wife  by  none.    Her  sister*,  wbo  were  far  inferior  to 
her  in  charm*,  were  married,  but  she  remained  aings, 
bating  that  beauty  which  all  admired.   Her  father  o» 
aulted  the  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  waa  ordered  to  expo* 
her  on  a  rock,  whence  she  would  be  carried  ewaj  kj 
a  monster.    The  oracle  waa  obeyed,  and  Psyche,  ami 
the  tears  of  the  people,  waa  placed  on  a  lofty  ertj. 
Here,  while  she  sat  weeping,  a  zephyr,  aent  foe  & 
purpose,  gently  raised  and  carried  her  to  a  charmiaj 
valley.    Overcome  by  grief,  abe  fell  asleep,  tad,  a 
awakening,  behold*  a  grove  with  a  fountain  in  taa 
midst  of  it,  and  near  it  a  stately  palace  of  most  spin- 
did  structure.  Venturing  to  enter  this  palace,  she  pa 
over  it,  lost  in  admiration  of  ita  magnificence ;  whs, 
suddenly,  she  bears  a  voice,  telling  her  that  all  then  a 
hers,  and  that  her  commands  will  be  obeyed.  Si 
bathes,  ait*  down  to  a  rich  repast,  and  is  regaled  *n 
music  by  invisible  performers.    At  night  she  retro 
to  bed  ;  an  unseen  youth  addresses  her  in  the  aofteat 
accents,  and  she  becomes  his  bride.   Her  sunn, 
meanwhile,  had  come  to  console  their  parents  fa  tha 
loss  of  Psyche,  whose  inviaible  apouae  informs  her  af 
the  event,  and  warns  her  of  the  danger  likely  to  urn 
from  it.    Moved  by  the  tears  of  bia  bride,  howera, 
he  consents  that  her  sisters  should  come  to  the  paki 
The  obedient  zephyr  conveys  them  thither,  law 
grow  envious  of  Psyche's  happiness,  and  try  to  pa- 
auade  her  that  her  inviaible  lord  ia  a  serpent,  who  id 
finally  devour  bar.    By  their  advice  abe  provides  ba- 
se! f  with  a  lamp  and  a  razor  to  destroy  the  room*. 
When  her  husband  waa  asleep,  ahe  arose,  took  he:  oaf 
from  ita  place  of  concealment,  and  approached  tat 
couch  t  but  there  abe  beheld,  inalead  of  a  dragon,  Low 
himself.    Filled  with  amazement  at  hie  beauty,  an 
leaned  in  rapture  over  him  :  a  drop  of  oil  fell  from  lit 
lamp  od  the  aboolder  of  the  god  :  he  awoke  and  8e> 
away.    Psyche  caught  at  him  aa  he  rose,  and  wa 
raised  into  the  air,  but  fell ;  and,  aa  abe  lay,  the  f*i 
reproached  her  from  a  cypress  for  her  breach  of  full 
The  abandoned  Psyche  now  roams  through  tbe  *orU 
in  search  of  Cupid,  and  making  many  fruitless  en- 
deavours to  destroy  herself.    She  arrives  at  the  king- 
dona  of  her  sisters ;  snd,  by  a  falae  tale  of  Cupid'i  low 
for  them,  causes  them  to  cast  themselves  from  the  rod 
on  which  ahe  had  been  exposed,  snd  through  tha 
credulity  they  perish.    She  atill  roams  on,  persecuted 
and  subjected  to  numerous  triads  by  Venus.   Tiia  god- 
dess, bent  on  her  destruction,  despatches  her  to  Pis- 
serpina  with  a  box,  to  request  some  of  her  beauty 
Payche  accomplishes  her  mission  in  aafety ;  but,  at 
she  ia  returning,  abe  thinks  aba  mar  venture  to  epea 
the  box  and  take  a  portion  for  herself.    Sheopena  the 
box,  when,  instead  of  beauty,  there  issue*  from  it  i 
dense,  blsck  exhalation,  and  the  imprudent  Psych* 
falls  to  the  ground  in  a  deep  slumber  from  its 
In  this  atate  ahe  is  found  by  Cupid,  who  had  escaped 
by  the  window  of  the  chamber  where  he  had  been  coo- 
fined  by  hia  mother :  be  awakena  her  with  the  point  of 
one  of  hia  arrows,  reproaches  ber  with  her  curiositj, 
and  then  proceeds  to.  the  palace  of  Jupiter,  to  interest 
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im  m  her  favour.  Jupiter  take*  pity  on  her  and  en- 
ow* her  with  immortality  :  Venus  is  reconciled,  and 
ie  marriage  of  Psyche  with  Cupid  takes  place  amid 
rest  joy  in  the  skies.  The  offipringof  their  onion 
'as  s  child,  whom  his  parents  named  Pleasure.  (Apu- 
itu,  Met.,  4,  88,  ttqq  —Op.,  ed  Oudend.,  vol.  1,  p. 
00,  teqa.  —  Keigktlty'e  Mythology,  p.  148,  seoj.— 
.  mong  the  various  explanation*  that  have  been  given 
f  this  beautiful  leraxl,  lb*  following  appear*  the 
tost  satisfactory  :  This  fable,  it  is  ssid,  is  a  represent- 
tion  of  the  homan  soul  (fv^rj).  The  soul,  which  is 
f  divine  origin,  is  here  below  subjected  to  error  in  its 
neon-house,  the  body.  Hence  trials  and  purifications 
re  set  before  it,  that  it  may  become  capable  *)f  a 
igher  view  of  things,  and  of  true  desire.  Two  loves 
icet  it :  the  earthly,  a  deceiver,  who  draws  it  down  to 
irthly  things ;  the  heavenly,  who  directs  its  view  to 
ie  original,  fair  and  divine,  and  who,  gaining  the  vic- 
>ry  over  his  rival,  leads  off  the  soul  as  his  bride. 
Hirt,  Berlin  Mai.,  1816  — 'Creuzer,  Sumbolik,  vol. 
.  P.  673.) 

Pstlli,  a  people  of  Libya  near  the  Syrtes,  very  ez- 
al  in  curing  the  venomous  bite  of  serpents,  which 
id  no  Fatal  effect  upon  them.  They  wen  destroyed 
f  the  Nssamones,  a  neighbouring  people,  it  seems 
lry  probable  that  the  Nssamones  circulated  the  idle 
ory  respecting  the  destruction  of  the  Psylli,  which 
erodotm  relates,  without,  however,  giving  credit  to 
He  states  that  a  sooth  wind  had  dried  up  all  the 
nervous  of  the  Psylli,  and  that  the  whok  country, 
i  far  ss  the  Syrtea,  was  destitute  of  water.  They  re- 
lived, accordingly,  after  a  public  consultation,  to 
ake  an  expedition  againat  the  south  wind  ;  bat,  hat- 
g  reached  toe  deserts,  the  south  wind  overwhelmed 
em  beneath  the  sanda.  (Imeon,  9,  894,  987.— He- 
el., 4,  m.—Pautan.,  9,  38.) 
PTsseiA,  a  email  territory,  forming  part  of  Cappa- 
icia  according  to-  Herodotus  (1,  79),  or,  more  prop- 
ly  speaking,  of  Paphlagonia,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
e  city  of  Sinope.  Here  the  first  battle  took  place 
stween  Crcseua  and  Cyras.  (Herod ,  I.  c. — Ltr- 
\er.  Hut.  Herod.,  vol.  8,  p.  498.) 
Ptolckueos,  I.  an/named  Soter,  end  sometimes 
ugi  (i.  e.,  eon  of  Lagos),  king  of  Egypt,  and  son  of 
rainoe,  who,  when  pregnant  by  Philip  of  Macedonia, 
arried  Lagus.  (Vid.  Lagus.)  Ptolemy  was  edu- 
ted  in  the  court  of  the  King  of  Macedonia.  He  he- 
me one  of  tho  friends  and  associate*  of  Alexander, 
id,  when  that  monarch  invaded  Asia,  the  son  of  Ar- 
noe  attended  him  as  one  of  bis  generals.  During 
e  expedition  he  behaved  with  uncommon  valour ; 
i  killed  one  of  the  Indian  monarch!  in  single  com- 
it,  and  it  was  to  hi*  prudence  end  courage  that  Alex- 
ider  was  indobted  for  the  reduction  of  the  rock  Aor- 
ta. After  the  conqueror'*  death,  in  the  general  di- 
•ion  of  the  Macedonian  empire.  Ptolemy  obtained 
his  share  the  government  of  Egypt,  with  Libya, 
id  part  of  the  neighbouring  territories  of  Arabia.  "In 
is  appointment  the  governor  soon  gained  the  esteem 
the  people  by  acta  of  kindness,  by  benevolence  and 
emeney,  though  ho  did  not  assume  the  title  of  inde- 
adent  monarch  till  seventeen  years  after.  He  made 
in  self  muter  of  Caslosyris,  Phoenicia,  and  the  neigh- 
iuring  cosst  of  Syria ;  and  when  be  had  reduced  Je- 
salem,  he  carried  above  100,000  prisoners  to  Egypt, 
people  the  extensive  city  of  Alexandres,  which  he- 
me the  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  he  had  reti- 
red these  prisoners  theamost  attached  and  faithful  of 
t  subjects  by  his  liberality  and  the  grant  of  various 
Mleges,  Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Egypt, 
d  soon  after  reduced  Cyprus  under  his  power.  He 
ide  war  with  success  against  Demetrius  and  Antigo- 
s,  who  disputed  his  right  to  the  provinces  of  Syria ; 
d  from  the  assistance  he  gave  to  the  people  of 
lodes  against  their  common  enemies,  he  received 
»  name  of  Soter.  While  he  extended  his  dominions, 
7E 


Pi  tlemy  was  not  negligent  of  the  interests  of  his  sub- 
jects at  home,  and  established  many  wise  regulations 
for  the  improvement  of  his  people,  and  the  cultivation 
of  literature  and  the  arts.  He  died  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  having  governed  Egypt  as  viceroy  for  seventeen 
yean,  and  then  ruled  over  it  as  monarch  for  twenty- 
three  years.  The  date  of  his  death  is  B.C.  383. 
(Canton,  Fut.  Hell.,  vol.  1,  p.  184. — Id  ib.,  p.  237. 
—Id.  ib.,  vol.  2,  p.  879.)  He  ws*  succeeded  by  his 
son  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus,  who  had  been  hia  partner 
on  the  threne  the  last  two  yean  of  his  reign.  Ptole- 
my has  been  commended  for  his  abilities  not  only  as  a 
sovereign,  but  as  a  writer  ;  and  among  the  many  val 
uable  compositions  of  antiquity  which  have  been  lost, 
we  hereto  lament  a  history,  of  the  life  and  expedition* 
of  Alexander  the  Great  by  the  King  of  Egypt,  greatly 
admired  and  valued  for  elegance  and  authenticity,  and 
from  which  Arriao  obtained  important  materials  for  his 
work  on  the  same  subject. — II.  Son  of  Ptolemy,  the 
First,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and 
wae  called  FkUadtlphut  from  the  affectum  entertained 
by  him  for  his  sister  and  wife  Arsinoe.  He  showed 
himself  worthy  in  every  respect  to  succeed  his  great 
father,  and,  conscious  of  the  advantages  which  aria* 
from  an  alliance  with  powerful  nations,  be  aent  am- 
bassadors t*  Italy  to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Ro- 
mans, whose  name  and  military  reputation  had  become 
universally  known  for  the  victories  which  they  had 
juat  obtained  over  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines.  But 
while  Ptolemy  strengthened  himself  by  alliances  with 
foreign  powers,  the  internal  peace  of  hia  kingdom  was 
disturbed  by  tho  revolt  of  Magaa,  hi*  brother,  king  of 
Cyrene.  The  sedition,  however,  was  stopped,  though 
kindled  by  Antiochu*,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  death  of 
the  rebellious  prince  re-established  peace  for  some 
time  in  the  family  of  Philadelphus.  Autiochua,  tho 
Syrian  king,  married  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptole- 
my ;  and  the  father,  though  old  and  inarm,  conducted 
bis  daughter  to  her  husband's  kingdom,  and  assisted  at 
the  nuptials.  Philadelphus  died  in  the  sixty -fourth 
yew  of  hi*  age,  two  hundred  and  forty- six  years  before 
the  Christian  en.  He  left  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
by  Arsinoe,  die  daughter  of  Lysimschus.  He  had 
afterward  married  hia  sister  Arsinoe,  whom  he  loved 
with  uncommon  tenderness,  and  to  whoae  memory 
he  began  to  erect  a  celebrated  monument.  ( Vid.  Di- 
noc rates.)  .  During  the  whole  of  his  reign,  Philadel- 
phus was  employed  in  exciting  industry,  and  in  encoura- 
ging the  liberal  arte  and  uaeful  knowledge  among  hia 
subjects.  The  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent  countries 
were  allured  by  promises  and  presents  to  increase  the 
number  of  the  Egyptian  subjects,  and  Ptolemy  could 
boast  of  reigning  over  numerous  well-peopled  cities. 
He  gave  every  possible  encouragement  to  commerce ; 
and  by  keeping  two  powerful  fleets,  one  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  other  in  the  Red  Sea,  he  made 
Egypt  the  mart  of  the  world.  Hi*  army  consisted  of 
200,090  foot,  40,000  horse,  besides  300  elephants, 
and  3000  armed  chariots.  With  justice,  therefore,  he 
has  been  called  the  richest  of  all  the  princes  and  mon- 
arch! of  hi*  age  ;  and,  indeed,  the  remark  is  not  false, 
when  it  is  observed  that  at  hia  death  he  left  in  his 
treasury  760,000  Egyptian  talents,  a  sum  equivalent 
to  two  hundred  millions  eteiling.  His  palace  was  the, 
asylum  of  learned  men,  whom  be  admired  and  patro- 
nised ;  and  by  increasing  toe  library  which  he  himself, 
or,  according  to  others,  bis  father  bad  founded,  he 
showed  his  taste  for  learning,  and  hia  wish  to  encour- 
age genius.  (Vid.  Alexandre*,  and  Alexandrine 
So  hols.)  The  whole  reign  of  Philadelphus  was  88 
yean,  and  from  the  death  of  hi*  father  36  yean. 
(Citnton,  Fdet.  Hell.,  vol.  2,  p  879.)— III.  The  third 
of  the  name,  succeeded  his  father  Philadelphus  on  tho 
Egyptian  throne  B.C.  346.  He  early  engaged  in  a 
war  against  Antiochu*  Tbeos  for  hi*  unkindness  to 
Berenice,  the  Egyptian  lung's  sister,  whom  he  hod 
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muried  with  tin  content  of  Philsdelphus.    With  the 
most  rapid  success  he  conquered  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
and  advanced  at  far  aa  Bactriana  and  the  confines  of 
India ;  but  a  sedition  at  home  stopped  bis  progress, 
and  he  returned  to  Egypt  loaded  with  the  spoilt  of 
conquered  nations.     Among  the  immense  riches 
which  he  brought,  he  bad  many  statues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian gods,  which  Csmbyses  had  carried  away  into  Per- 
sia when  he  conquered  Egypt.    These  were  restored 
to  the  temples,  and  the  Egyptians  called  their  sover- 
eign Euergetes  (or  Benefactor),  in  acknowledgment 
ofhia  attention,  beneficence,  and  religious  seal  tor  the 
gods  of  bia  country.    The  last  years  of  Ptolemy's 
reign  were  passed  in  pesce  if  we  except  the  refusal 
of  the  Jews  to  pay  the  tribute  of  SO  silver  talents 
which  their  ancestors  had  always  paid  to  the  Egyptian 
monsrchs.    Euergetes  died  231  years  before  Christ, 
after  a  reign  of  36  yeara  ;  and,  like  bia  two  illustrious 
predecessors,  was  the  patron  of  learning. — IV.  The 
fourth,  succeeded  his  father  Euergetes  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  and  received  the  surname  of  PhUopator,  prob- 
ably from  the  regard  which  he  manifested  for  the  mem- 
ory  of  his  father ;  though,  according  to  some  authori- 
ties, he  destroyed  him  by  poison.   He  began  his  reign 
with  acts  of  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  he  successively 
sacrificed  to  his  avarice  his  own  mother,  bis  wife,  his 
sister,  and  hia  brother.    He  received,  in  derision,  the 
name  of  Typhon,  from  his  evil  morals,  and  that  of 
Oalhu,  because  be  sppesred  in  the  streets  of  Alex- 
andres with  all  the  gestures  of  l be  priests  of  Cyhele. 
In  the  midst  of  his  pleasures  Philopator  waa  called  to 
war  against  Antiochus,  king  Of  Syria,  and  at  the  bead 
of  a  powerful  army  he  soon  invaded  his  enemy's  ter- 
ritories, and  might  have  added  the  kingdom  of  Syria  to 
Egypt  if  he  had  made  a  prudent  use  of  the  victories 
which  attended  hia  arms.   In  the  latter  part  of  his 
reign,  the  Romans,  whom  a  dangerous  war  with  Car- 
thage had  weakened,  but,  at  the  same  time,  roused  to 
superior  activity,  renewed,  for  political  reasons,  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  had  been  made  with  the 
Egyptian  monareba.   Philopator  at  last,  weakened  and 
enervated  by  intemperance  and  continued  debauchery, 
died  in  the  37th  year  of  hia  age,  after  a  reign  of  17 
years,  304  years  before  the  Christian  era.— V.  The 
fifth,  succeeded  his  father  Philopator  aa  king  of  Egypt, 
though  only  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  age.  During  the 
vests  of  his  minority  he  waa  under  the  protection  of 
Sosicius  and  of  Aristomenes,  by  whose  prudent  ad- 
ministration Antiochus  was  dispossessed  of  the  prov- 
inces of  Costosyris  snd  Palestine,  which  he  bad  con- 
quered in  war.   The  Romans  alao  renewed  their  al- 
liance with  him  after  their  vietoriea  over  Hannibal, 
and  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war.  This 
flattering  embassy  induced  Aristomenes  to  offer  the 
care  of  the  patronage  of  the  young  monarch  to  the 
Romans ;  but  the  regent  wss  confirmed  in  bis  honour- 
able office,  snd,  by  making  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
the  people  of  Achaia,  be  convinced  the  Egyptians  that 
he  was  qualified  to  wield  the  sceptre  and  to  govern 
the  nation.   But,  now  that  Ptolemy  had  reached  hia 
Utb  year,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
Egypt,  the  yeara  of  hia  minority  had  expired.    He  re- 
ceived the  surname  of  Epiphanet,  or  nhutritnu,  and 
-waa  crowned  at  Alexandres  with  the  greatest  solem- 
nity, and  the  faithful  Aristomenes  resigned  into  his 
hands  sn  empire  which  he  had  governed  with  honour 
to  himself  and  with  credit  to  bia  sovereign.  Young 
Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  delivered  from  the  shacklea  of 
a  superior,  than  he  betrayed  the  same  vices  which  had 
characterized  his  father.    The  counsels  of  Aristome- 
nes were  despised,  and  the  minister,  who  for  ten  years 
-had  governed  the  kingdom  with  equity  and  modera- 
tion, was  sacrificed  to  the  caprice  of  the  sovereign, 
who  abhorred  him  for  the  salutsry  advice  which  his 
-own  vicious  inclinations  did  not  permit  him  to  follow. 
His  cruelties  rsiaed  seditions  among  bis  subjects,  but 
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these  were  twice  quelled  by  the  prudence  ud  tha 
moderation  of  one  Porycratea,  the  most  faithful  of  ha 
corrupt  ministers.  In  the  midst  of  hit  extravagance, 
Epiphanes  did  not  forget  his  alliance  with  the  Roman. 
Above  all  others,  be  showed  himself  eager  to  cultiuu 
friendship  with  s  nation  from  whom  he  could  derite  to 
many  advantages,  and  during  their  warigsimt  Antio- 
chus he  offered  to  assist  them  with  money  against  t 
monarch  whose  daughter,  Cleopatra,  be  hid  muried, 
but  whom  be  hated  on  account  of  the  seditions  he  bat 
raised  in  the  very  heart  of  Egypt.   After  a  reign  of  M 

En,  Ptolemy  waa  poisoned,  180  years  before  Christ, 
bis  ministers,  whom  be  had  threatened  to  rob  of 
ir  possessions  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Sc-leocot, 
king  of  Syria.— VI.  The  sixth,  succeeded  hii  father 
Epiphanet  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  and  received  the 
surname  of  Philometor,  probably  by  antiphnrit,  u 
account  of  his  hatred  against  his  mother  Cleopsm. 
He  wss  in  the  sixth  year  of  bia  age  when  be  ascended 
the  throne,  and  during  hia  minority  the  kingdom  m 
governed  by  bia  mother,  and  at  her  death  by  >  eu- 
nuch, who  waa  one  of  hia  favourites.   He  made  mi 
against  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  to  recov- 
er the  provinces  of  Palestine  and  Coelosyrii,  wtucb 
were  part  of  the  Egyptain  dominions,  and,  after  sere- 
al  successes,  he  fell  into  the  bands  of  his  enemy,  who 
detained  him  in  confinement.  During  the  eapusity  of 
Phrlometor,  the  Egyptians  raised  to  the  throne  ka 
younger  brother  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  or  Pnyseon,  tin 
son  of  Epiphanes;  but  he  waa  no  sooner  established  a 
his  power  then  Antiochus  turned  his  arms  igiktt 
Egypt,  drove  oat  the  usurper,  and  restored  Philomela 
to  all  his  rights  and  privileges  aa  king  of  Egypt  Tha 
artful  behaviour  of  Antiochus  wss  soon  comprehenM 
by  Philometor;  and  when  he  aaw  that  Pelosinm,  1st 
key  of  Egypt,  bad  remained  in  the  hands  of  his  Syria 
ally,  he  recalled  his  brother  Phyacon,  and  made  ha 
partner  on  the  throne,  and  concerted  with  him  bow  a 
repel  their  common  enemy.   Thia  union  of  interest  ■ 
the  two  royal  brothers  incensed  Antiochus :  he  » 
tered  Egypt  with  a  large  army,  but  the  Romans  dial- 
ed hia  progress  snd  obliged  him  to  retire.   No  mat 
were  they  delivered  from  the  impending  war,  than  Pil- 
omotor and  Phyacon,  whom  the  fear  of  danger  bad 
united,  began  with  mutual  jealousy  to  oppose  eats 
other's  views.    Physcon  was  at  last  banished  by  IB 
superior  power  of  his  brother,  and,  aa  be  could  nod  ■ 
support  in  Egypt,  be  immediately  repaired  to  Rone. 
To  excite  more  effectually  the  compassion  of  the  Ra- 
mans, and  to  gain  their  assistance,  be  sppesred  a 
the  meanest  dress,  and  took  hit  residence  in  the  net 
obscure  corner  of  the  city.    He  received  sn  audience 
from  the  senate,  and  the  Romans  settled  the  dispas 
between  the  two  royal  brothers  by  making  them  * 
dependent  of  one  another,  and  giving  the  gowav 
ment  of  Libya  and  Cyrene  to  Physcon,  and  confira- 
ing  Philometor  in  the  possession  of  Egypt  and  ut 
island  of  Cyprus.    These  terms  of  secoromodaws 
were  gladly  accepted ;  but  Physcon  soon  clsnwd 
the  dominion  of  Cyprus,  and  in  thia  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  Romans,  who  wished  to  aggranda 
themselves  by  the  diminution  of  the  Egypt'""  f* 
er.    Philometor  refused  to  give  up  the  isiand  of  Cy- 
prus, and,  to  call  sway  hia  broiher'i  attention,  be  fo- 
mented the  seeds  of  rebellion  in  Cyrene.   Bat  us 
death  of  Philometor,  145  years  before  the  Cbans 
era,  left  Phyacon  master  of  Egypt  and  all  the  depend- 
ant provinces. — VII.  The  seventh  Ptolemy,  eunamed 
Physcon  on  account  of  an  abdominal  protuberance, 
produced  by  hia  intemperate  hsbits  (ma.  Physcon), 
ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  after  the  death  of  ha 
brother  Philometor ;  and,  as  be  had  reigned  for  boo* 
lime  conjointly  with  him  («Vt.  Ptolemens  VI  ),  ha 
succession  wss  approved,  though  the  wife  and  the  m 
of  the  deceased  monarch  laid  claims  to  the  cro«n. 
Cleopatra  was  supported  in  her  claim*  by  the  'evs. 
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id  it  was  at  last  agreed  that  Physcon  abould  marry  the 
ueen,  and  that  her  eon  should  succeed  on  the  throne 
.  his  death.  The  nuptials  were  accordingly  eele- 
vted,  bat  on  that  very  day  the  tyrant  murdered  Cle- 
tatra's  son  in  ber  arms.  He  ordered  himself  to  be 
died  Euergettt,  bat  the  Aletnndreane  refused  to  do 

and  stigmatized  him  with  the  appellation  of  Kaker- 
He*,  or  Evil-doer,  a  surname  which  he  deserved  by 
s  tyranny  and  oppression.  A  series  of  barbarities 
ndered  him  odious ;  but,  as  no  one  attempted  to  rid 
gypt  of  her  tyrant,  the  Alezandreana  abandoned  their 
ibitations,  and  fled  from  •  place  which  continually 
reamed  with  the  -  blood  of  their  massacred  fellow- 
tizens.  If  their  migration  proved  fatal  to  the  com- 
erce  and  prosperity  of  Alexandres,  it  was  of  the  moat 
sential  service  to  the  countries  where  they  retired  ; 
d  the  numbers  of  Egyptians  that  songht  a  safe  asy- 
m  in  Greece  and  Aaia,  introduced  among  the  inhab- 
ints  of  thoae  countries  the  different  professions  that 
sre  practised  with  success  in  the  capital  of  Egypt 
lyscon  endeavoured  to  repeople  the  city  which  bis 
uelty  had  laid  desolate  ;  but  the  feu  of  sharing  the 
te  of  its  former  inhabitants  prevailed  more  than  the 
omise  of  riches,  rights,  and  immunities.    The  king, 

last,  disgusted  with  Cleopatra,  repudiated  her,  and 
arried  her  daughter  by  Philometor,  called  also  Cleo- 
tra.  He  atill  continued  to  exercise  the  greatest  cru- 
ty  upon  bis  subjects ;  but  the  prudence  and  vigilance 

hie  ministers  kept  the  people  in  tranquillity,  till  all 
gypt  revolted  when  the  king  had  basely  murdered  all 
e  young  men  of  Aleiandrea.  Without  friends  or 
pport  in  Egypt,  he  fled  to  Cyprus,  and  Cleopatra, 
e  divorced  queen,  ascended  the  throne.  In  bis  ban- 
iment  Physcon  dreaded  lest  the  Alezsndresns  should 
»  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  son,  by  his  sis- 
r  Cleopatra,  who  wss  the  governor  of  Gyrene ;  and 
ider  these  apprehensions  he  sent  for  the  young 
ince,  called  Memphitis,  to  Cyprus,  and  murdered  him 
i  soon  as  he  reached  the  shore.  To  make  the  bar- 
irity  more  complete,  he  sent  the  limbs  of  Memphitis 
'  Cleopatra,  and  they  were  received  as  the  queen  was 
ling  to  celebrate  ber  birthday.  Soon  after  this  he 
vaded  Egypt  with  an  army,  and  obtained  a  victory 
•er  the  forces  of  Cleopatra,  who,  being  left  without 
cods  or  assistance,  fled  to  her  eldest  daughter  Cleo- 
tra,  who  had  married  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria, 
his  decisive  blow  restored  Physcon  to  his  throne, 
here  he  continued  to  reign  for  some  time,  bated  by 
i  subjects  and  feared  by  his  enemies.  He  died  st 
letandrea  in  the  87th  year  of  his  age,  after  •  reign 

29  years,  about  116  years  before  Christ.  This 
ince,  notwithstanding  his  cruel  disposition,  was  a 
rer  of  learning,  and  received  from  some  the  appella- 
te of  Philologist.  Aristsrehus  waa  his  preceptor,  and 

is  said  also  to  have  made  important  additions  to  the 
lexandrean  library,  aa  well  in  original  manuscripts 

in  copies. — VIII.  The  eighth,  surnsmed  Soter  II., 
cceeded  bis  father  Physcon  as  king  of  Egypt.  He 
d  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  bis  mother 
Icopatra,  who  reigned  conjointly  with  him,  expelled 
m  to  Cyprua,  and  plsced  the  crown  on  the  head  of 
>  brother  Ptolemy  Alexander,  her  favourite  son. 
Her,  banished  from  Egypt,  became  king  of  Cyprus ; 
A  soon  sfter  he  appeared  st  the  head  of  a  large  army, 

make  war  against  Alexander  Jannmua,  king  of  Ju- 
ss,  through  whose  assistance  snd  intrigue  he  had 
en  expelled  by  Cleopatra.  The  Jewish  monarch 
m  conquered,  and  60,0(10  of  hia  men  were  left  on  the 
ild  of  battle.  Soter,  after  be  had  exercised  the 
eatest  cruelty  upon  the  Jews,  and  made  vain  at- 
mpts  to  recover  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  retired  to 
yprus  till  the  death  of  hia  brother  Alexander  je- 
ered him  to  hia  native  dominions.  Some  of  the  cit- 
•  of  Egypt  refused  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  sov- 
eign,  and  Thebes,  for  its  obstinacy,  waa  closely  be- 
eged  for  three  successive  years,  and  from  a  powerful 


and  populous  city  it  waa  reduced  to  rums.   In  the 
latter  part  of  his  reign  Soter  was  called*  upon  to  assist 
the  Romans  with  a  navy  for  the  conquest  of  Athens ; 
but  Lucullus,  who  had  been  sent  to  obtain  the  wanted 
supply,  though  received  with  kingly  honours,  waa  dis- 
missed with  evssive  snd  unsatisfactory  answers,  and 
the  monarch  refuaed  to  part  with  troops  which  he 
deemed  necessary  U>  preserve  the  peace  of  his  king- 
dam.    Soter  died  81  years  before  the  Christian  era, 
after  a  reign  of  36  years  aince  the  death  of  his  father 
Physcon,  eleven  of  which  be  had  paaaed  with  his 
mother  Cleopatra  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  eighteen  in 
Cyprua,  and  aeven  after  bis  mother's  death.  Thii 
monarch  ia  sometimes  called  Lathyrus,  from  an  ex- 
crescence like  a  vetch  QMvpos )  on  his  nose. — IX 
The  ninth,  called  also  Alexander  Ptolemy  I.,  waa 
raised  to  the  throne  by  hia  mother  Cleopatra,  in  pref- 
erence to  his  brother,  and  conjointly  with  her.  Cleo- 
patra expelled,  but  afterward  recalled  him ;  and  Alex- 
ander, to  prevent  being  expelled  a  second  time,  put 
her  to  death ;  for  which  unnatural  action  he  was  him- 
self murdered  by  one  of  his  subjects.— X.  The  tenth, 
or  Alexander  Ptolemy  II.,  waa  son  of  the  preceding. 
He  was  educated  in  the  island  of  Coa,  and,  having  fatt- 
en into  the  hands  of  Mithradatea,  escaped  aubse 
quently  to  Sylla.    He  waa  murdered  by  his  own  sub- 
jects.— XI.  The  eleventh,  or  Alexander  Ptolemy  III., 
was  king  of  Egypt  after  hia  brother  Alexander,  the  laat 
mentioned.    After  a  peaceful  reign  he  was  banished 
by  his  subjects,  snd  died  at  Tyre  B.C.  65,  leaving 
bis  kingdom  to  the  Romans  — XII.  The  twelfth,  the 
illegitimate  eon  of  Soter  II.,  ascended  the  throne  of 
Egypt  st  the  desth  of  Alexande^III.    He  received 
the  surname  of  Auletes,  from  the  skill  with  which  he 
played  upon  the  flute.    Besides,  however,  this  deri- 
sory title,  he  had  the  surnames  of  Philopaior,  PkUa- 
delphu,  and  Neodionynu  (the  New  Bacchus  or  Osiris, 
these  deities  being  often  confounded  by  the  Greeks) 
His  rise  showed  great  marks  of  prudence  and  circum- 
spection ;  and  as  his  predecessor,  by  his  will,  had  left 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  to  the  Romans,  Auletea  knew 
that  he  could  not  be  firmly  established  on  his  throne 
without  the  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  waa 
successful  in  his  applications ;  and  Cesar,  who  waa 
then  consul  and  in  want  of  money,  established  hia 
succession,  and  granted  him  the  alliance  of  the  Ra- 
mans, after  he  had  received  a  very  large  sum.  But 
these  measures  rendered  the  monarch  unpopular  at 
home ;  and,  when  he  had  suffered  the  Romans  quietly 
to  take  possession  of  Cyprus,  the  Egyptians  revolted, 
and  Auletea  was  obliged  to  fly  from  bis  kingdom,  and* 
aeek  protection  among  the  most  powerful  of  his  allies. 
His  complaints  were  heard  at  Rome  at  first  with  in- 
difference ;  snd  the  murder  of  a  hundred  noblemen  of 
Aleiandrea,  whom  the  Egyptians  had  sent  to  justify 
their  proceedings  before  the  Roman  senate,  rendered 
him  unpopular  and  suspected.    Pompey,  however, 
supported  his  cause,  and  the  senators  decreed  to  re- 
establiah  Auletes  on  his  throne  ;  but,  ss  they  proceeded 
slowly  in  the  execution  of  their  plans,  the  monarch 
retired  from  Rome  to  Epbesus,  where  he  lay  conceal- 
ed for  some  time  in  the  temple  of  Diana.    During  hia 
absence  from  Alexandres,  his  daughter  Berenice  bad 
made  herself  absolute,  snd  established  herself  on  the 
throne  by  a  marriage  with  Archelaus,  a  priest  of  Bel- 
lona's  temple  at  Comana ;  but  she  waa  soon  driven 
from  Egypt,  when  Gabinius,  at  the  head  of  a  Roman 
army,  approached  to  replace  Auletes  on  his  throne. 
Auletes  was  no  sooner  restored  to  power  then  he  sac- 
rificed to  his  ambition  bis  daughter  Berenice,  and  be- 
haved with  the  greatest  ingratitude  snd  perfidy  to  Ra- 
birius,  a  .Roman  who  had  supplied  him  with  money 
when  expelled  from  his  kingdom.    Auletes  died  four 
yesrs  after  his  restoration,  about  61  years  before  the 
Christian  era.    He  left  two  sons  snd  two  daughters, 
and  by  his  will  ordered  the  elder  of  his  sons  to  marry 
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Hw  Older  of  hit  daughters,  and  to  ascend  with  her  the 
vscsnt  throne.  At  these  children  were  young,  the 
dying  monarch  recommended  them  to  the  protection 
end  paternal  eire  of  the  Romsne ;  end  accordingly 
Porapey  the  Great  wme  appointed  by  the  eenate  to  be 
their  patron  and  their  guardian.  Their  rein  wee  aa 
turbulent  at  that  of  their  predecessors,  and  it  is  re- 
markable for  no  uncommon  events ;  only  we  may  ob- 
awrve  that  the  young  queen  was  the  Cleopatra  who 
•won  after  became  so  celebrated  — XIII.  The  thir- 
teenth, ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt  conjointly  with 
his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  had  married  according  to 
the  diwetions  of  bis  father  Antetee.  (Vid.  Cleopatra 
Til.) — XIV.  Apion,  king  of  Cyrano,  was  the  illegiti- 
i  sea  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  After  a  reign  of  twenty 


Tears  he  died ;  and,  as  be  bad  no  children/be  made  the 
Remans  heirs  of  his  dominions.    The  Romans 


tentten.  aeieucus  was  wen  jung  01  macs 
.empire  which  he  had  lately  acquired  by  the 
Lysimaebns  in  a  battle  in  Phrygia  ;  but  his  : 
abort ;  sod  CersuaUe  perfidiously  murdered 


i  pre- 

eented  hie  subjects  with  their  independence. — XV. 
Ceraunoa,  a  eon  of  Ptolemy  Soter  by  Eorydice,  the 
daughter  «f  Aotipatet.  Unable  to  succeed  to  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  Ceraunoa  fled  to  the  cent  of  Seleu- 
«us,  where  be  was  received  with  friendly  marks  of  at- 
tention.   Seleueue  was  then  king  of  Macedonia,  an 

"  r  the  death  of 
I  reign  was 
1  him,  and 

•scenied  his  throne  SU  B.C.  The  murderer,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  firmly  eetabtished  in  Macedonia  as 
long  as  Aiainoe  the  widow,  and  the  children  of  Lysim- 
echus,  were  alive,  and  entitled  to  claim  his  kingdom 
as  the  lawful  possession  of  their  father.  To  remove 
these  obstacles,  Ceraonus  made  offers  of  marriage  to 
Arisnoe,  who  waa  hie  owa  sister.  The  queen  at  first 
refused,  bat  the  pro  testation*  and  solemn  promises  of 
the  usurper  at  last  prevailed  open  her  to  consent. 
The  nuptials,  however,  were  no  sooner  celebrated  than 
Oeraunos  murdered  the  two  young  princes,  and  con- 
firmed his  usurpation  by  rapine  and  ontelty.  But  now 
three  powerful  princes  claimed  the  kingdom  of  Mace- 
donia as  their  own  :  Antiocbus,  the  son  of  Seleucos  ; 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius ;  and  Pyrrbua,  the 
king  of  Epirua.  These  enemies,  however,  were  soon 
removed  ;  Ceraunus  conquered  Antigonos  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  stopped  the  hostilities  of  hie  torn  other 
rivals  by  promises  and  money.  He  did  set  long  re- 
main inactive :  a  barbarian  army  of  Gaols  claimed  a 
tribute  from  him,  and  the  monarch  immediately  march- 
ed to  meet  them  in  the  field.  The  battle  was  lone  and 
Moody.  The  Macedonians  might  have  obtained  the 
■victory  K  Ceraunus  had  shown  more  prudence.  He 
was  thrown  down  from  his  elephant,  and  taken  prison- 
er by  the  enemy,  who  immediately  tore  his  body  to 
pieces  Ptolemy  had  been  king  of  Macedonia  only 
eighteen  months  (Justin,  *4,  dec.  —  Pautan.,  10, 
10.— XVI.  An  illegitimate  sen  or  Ptolemy  Soter  II., 
or  Lathyrus,  king  of  Cyprus,  of  which  he  waa  tyran- 
nically dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  Cato  was  at  the 
bead  of  the  forces  which  were  sent  againat  Ptolemy  by 
the  senate,  and  the  Roman  general  proposed  to  the 
monarch  to  retire  from  the  throne,  and  to  pan  the  test 
of  his  days  in  the  obscure  oflke  of  high-priest  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  at  Paphos.  Thia  offer  waa  rejected 
with  the  indignation  which  it  merited,  and  the  monarch 
poisoned  himself  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The 
treasures  found  in  the  island  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  £1,856, SAO  sterling,  which  were  carried 
'to  Rome  by  the  conquerors. — XVII.  A  son  of  Pyr- 
rhus,  king  of  Epirus,  by  Antigone,  the  daughter  of 
Berenice.  He  was  left  governor  of  E pirns  when  Pyr- 
rhus  went  to  Italy  to  assist  the  Tarentinee  againat  the 
Romans,  where  he  presided  with  great  prudence  and 
moderation.  He  waa  killed,  bravely  fighting,  in  the 
expedition  which  Pyrrhus  undertook  againat  Sparta 
and  Argos. — XVIII.  Claudius,  a  celebrated  astron- 
■Jraer,  efaronologer,  musical  writer,  and  geographer  of 
Mltiquity,  born  in  Egypt,  and  who  flourished  about  the 
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middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era,  wis  the  A*, 
lenities.    During  the  middle  ages,  it  was  generally  top. 
posed  that  he  had  reigned  in  Egypt,  and  the  first  edi- 
tion  of  hie  Almagest,  that  of  Grjnnua,  1538,  i»  dedi- 
cated to  the  King  of  England  aa  the  production  of  i 
king.    This  error  is  thought  to  bars  originate  mi 
Album asar,  an  Arabian  of  the  niata  century,  vho  «u 
led  into  the  mistake  by  the  Arabic  oaae  of  the  ulna, 
oaner  (Ba^sWaatw),  which,  according  ta  HerMut, 
means  in  Arabic  "  a  king  of  Egypt"  (kbluOuu  0r> 
enL,  a.  «.),  just  aa  the  ancient  moaarchs  of  the  bad 
ware  awed  Feraeon  (Pfceraoat).  Ptolemy,  h». 
ever,  is  styled  King  of  Alexandres  almost  two  casta, 
riee  before  Aibumaaar,  fay  Isidorus  of  Senile.  {On 
gimtm,  8,  36.) — Another  opinion,  not  lets  poena) 
received,  but  probably  just  aa  erroneous  as  the  i* 
mer,  is  that  which  nukes  Ptolemy  to  have  beu  bw 
at  Petueium.    Suidas  and  Eudoxia  call  baa  a  pUt» 
pber  of  Alexandre* ;  but  it  has  bean  said  that  fa 
appellation  has  only  been  given  him  on  account  of  la 
long  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  Egypt.  No  aodav 
writer  makes  mention  of  his  native  cranny,  timet 
many  manuscripts  of  the  Latin  translations  of  ia 
works,  and  also  the  printed  editions  of  these  varum 
style  him  Pkeludientie,  which  many  regard  u  tea 
rapt  ion  for  PeUumuit.    Raids!  (Comment,  a  C 
Prof.  Gtogr  ,  lierimb.,  1 787,  4 to,  p.  3)  cites  the  Am 
seholiast  on  the  TelrebiMoa,  AU-ltni-Rcixu,  nasi 
Half,  to  prove  that  Pelusiom  waa  the  native  place  i 
our  astronomer.    Buttmann,  on  the  other  hand,  prow 
the  citation  of  Raid  el  to  be  false.    Haly,  or  ha  tn» 
later,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  naiire  pan 
of  Ptolemy ;  he  only  calls  this  writer  a£Pefarffa(rV 
hubtmu),  from  the  surname  which  the  Artbe  hm 
given  him.   It  is  true,  in  a  biography  or  preface  fajei 
at  the  bead  of  a  Latin  version  of  the  Almagest,  met 
from  the  Arabic,  we  read  the  following :  "Hie  safes 
err**  et  educatue  fail  at  Alexandre*  mtjrn,  ton 
Mgypti    Hupu  tamrn  jrropago  de  tern  Sen.  a  * 
pranncia  qmm  Oritur  Pkeutuiia.  "    This  stand  p» 
sage,  however,  which  does  not  even  say  that  Ptokaj 
was  born  out  of  Alexandrea,  proves  nothiag  else  has 
the  desire  of  the  Arab  translator  to  represent  the » 
tronomer  ss  the  descendant  of  an  Arabian  or  a  Sjtat 
(is  terra  Sem.— Museum  der  Alttrdmvu.,  Wiata 
tckaft,  vol.  3,  p.  463,  **«?.).—  Theodorua  Melitesse 
states  that  Ptolemy  waa  born  at  Ptoiemais,  or  Hen* 
'ion,  in  the  Thebatd,  and  that  he  was  contempenn 
with  Antoninus  Pius.    Thia  writer  doea  not,  it  a  a* 
cite  bis  authority  ;  yet  nothing  prevents  our  admittae, 
the  accuracy  of  his  statement,  derived,  no  doubt,  free 
some  ancient  writer,  provided  we  can  reconcile  it  «* 
the  surname  Al  Ftludi,  which  the  Arabians  heregna 
to  Ptolemy.   This  surname  has  only  thus  far  hm 
sound  in  the  Latin  translations  :  in  the  Arabic  boob 
Ptolemy  is  sometimes  named  Balimlmnu.  si  JT*W 
lAbtdpkeragii  Hut.,  p.  73,  I.  5 ;  p.  105,  L  3 ;  p.  IB. 
1.  anUf—Cuiri,  Bibtiotk.  A  nab.  Hut ,  roL  1,  p.  5*» 
— Heemnrtt  nr  VEgypte,  p.  389,  where  an  extract  a 
given  from  Abderatekid  el  Baton,  who  calls  Pioleei 
Btzrthelmfmu  el  Qloudy).    Kahdi  is  expressed  rj 
Claudius  in  the  Latin  versions.  The  change  from  ti 
luix  to  Paludi  is  extremely  simple,  since  in  Arabic  ibi 
letter  K  is  distinguished  from  F  only  by  an  addition 
point.    Thus  Pkeludiamu  is  merely  corrupted  (tea 
Claudvu,  and  ought  not  to  be  rendered  by  Pebtntai 
Thus,  too,  BeJJeafsvnu  al  Keltdi  is  only  an  Ante 
version  of  HTote/iuioc  i  KXavitef,  as  Suidas  «* 
the  name,  the  pasnemen  being  mistaken  by  the  Anh 
an  translators  tor  an  appellative.— Another  point,* 
more  importance  is  to  ascertain  the  place  where.  Pi* 
emy  made  his  observations,  because  on  this  depends  us 
degree  of  precision  of  which  his  observations  on  lati- 
tude were  susceptible.   The  astronomer  states  posi- 
tively that  he  made  these  observations  coder  the  par- 
allel of  Alexandrea;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
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noeta  a  ache'  -am  of  Olympiodorus  (ia  Phad., 
BouMaxd,  Tettimonia  de  PtoUmao,  p.  20&),  which  in- 
onus  os  that  Ptolemy  passed  40  yean  of  his  life  hi 
rrepoZr  roO  KavMov  ("  in  Ike  wing*  of  C&ooinu"), 
occupied  with  astronomical  observations,  and  that  he 
ilaced  columns  there  on  which  he  caused  to  bo  eat  the 
heorema  of  which  he  had  been  the  author.  An  in- 
icription  baa  come  down  to  us  which  illustrates  this 
eraark  of  Olympiodorus :  8eS  Sur^pt  KXavitoc  IlroA- 
paloc  ipx&C  *<u  iitoBeotic  fiadqjtecrucac,  k.  t.  A., 
'  Clauduu  Ptolemy  dedicate*  to  the  God,  the  Preserver, 
i*  mathematical  principle*  and  the***,"  ice.  Combi- 
uog  this  dedication  with  the  scholium  of  Olympioderua, 
he  Abbe  Halma  states,  that  he  would  be  inclined  to 
eliere  the  deity  alluded  to  in  the  inscription  to  be  Ca- 
obua,  if  the  inscription  did  not  expressly  declare,  far* 
Iter  on,  that  the  monument  containing  it  was  placed 
i  the  city  of  Canobua  (jar  Kavw£y),  whence  he  infers 
sat  the  protecting  deity  ia  Serapis,  and  that  Ptolemy 
■ads  his  observations  in  the  side-buildings  connected 
rith  the  temple  of  this  god.  He  thinks  mat  this  poei- 
on  is  not  in  contradiction  with  the  passage  in  which 
•tolemy  informs  us  that  he  made  them  under  the  par- 
Uel  of  Alexandre* ;  for,  according  to  Halma,  the  city 
f  Alerandrea  was  gradually  extended  to  Canopus, 
rhich  became  a  kind  of  suburbs  to  it,  so  that  Ptdle- 
ly,  though  residing  at  Canopus,  may  nevertheless  be 
aid  to  have  observed  at  Alexandre*,  or  that,  observ- 
ng  at  Canopus,  he  bad  no  need  of  reducing  bia  ob- 
enraiions  to  the  parallel  of  Alexandres,  by  reason  of 
be  trifling  difference  of  latitude.  A  difficulty  here 
resents  itself,  of  which  the  Abbe-  Halma  is  aware,  and 
rhich  he  proposes  to  remedy  by  an  alteration  of  the 
rxt.  If  Ptolemy  had  made  his  observations  in  the 
nnple  of  Serapis  at  Canopus,  Olympiodorus,  in  piaee 
f  saying  b>  TTepoic  rov  KavMov,  "  in  the  wing*  of 
the  temple  of)  Canobu*,"  would  have  bad  hi  mepolc 
7f  Kaiitjtov,  "the  ode-holding*  of  (the  eity  of)  Ca- 
iobut."  Halma  therefore  proposes  to  substitute  the 
itter  reading  for  the  former,  or  else  to  regard  Canobu* 
a  the  same  divinity  with  Serapis,  and  to  suppose  that 
'tolemy  observed  in  the  temple  of  Canobua  at  Cano- 
ns. This  reasoning  of  Hskne's  has  been  attacked 
y  Leu-onne,  and  ably  refuted.  The  latter  shows, 
eat  Canopas,  situate  at  the  distance' of  ISO  stadia,  or 
lore  than  two  and  a  half  geographical  miles,  northeast 
f  Alexandres,  never  made  part  of  that  capital,  since 
bare  were  several  places,  such  as  Nicopolis  and  Ts- 
osiris  Parts,  between  the  two  cities;  that,  conee- 
uently,  the  Serapenm,  in  which  Ptolemy  observed, 
ould  not  have  belonged  to  Canopua ;  and,  finally,  that 
•tolemy  knew  the  difference  in  latitude  between  Ca- 
opus  and  Alexandres,  and  could  not  confound  them 
jgether  in  one  point.  It  rs  more  probable,  es  Letronne 
emarks  (Journal  de*  Sevan*,  1818,  p.  203),  that 
Hympiodorus  was  mistaken  ss  to  the  place  where 
■tolemy  observed.  It  is  ascertained  that  there  was  a 
nnple  of  Serapis  at  Canopus  as  well  as  at  Alexan- 
res.  (Slrabo,  801.)  Olympiodorus,  therefore,  must 
ave  supposed  that  the  word  Serapenm,  in  the  author 
om  whom  he  copied  hia  remark,  belonged  exchieive- 
r  tcfthe  first  of  these  cities,  when  it  referred,  in  net, 
i  this  particular  instance,  to  Alexandres  the  capital, 
lie  error  of  Olympiodorus,  moreover,  is  the  easier  to 
e  explained,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Serspeum 
l  Canopus  having  become  at  one  time  a  celebrated 
eat  of  the  New-PIatoniats,  and  having  acquired  great 
iatinction  on  this  account  among  the  last  apostles  of 
aganism.  A  commentator  on  Plato,  therefore,  would 
e  very  ready  to  suppose  that  this  last  asylum  of  true 
ght,  as  he  believed  it,  was  the  place  where  the  great 
talemy  also  made  his  observations  and  discoveries. 
-We  will  now  proceed  to  the  works  of  this  distin- 
nished  writer.  1.  Mr/dfcr  Sforafc  ('<  Great  Con- 
traction"), in  thirteen  books.  This  work  contains  all 
ae  astronomical  observations  of  the  ancients,  each  as 


those  of  Aristyllus,  Timocbares,  Meton,  Euclemon, 
and,  above  all,  of  Hipparchus.  After  the  example  ot 
all  hia  predecessors,  excepting  Aristarchue,  Ptolemy 
regards  the  earth  aa  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and 
makes  the  stars  to  revolve  around  it.  This  system 
wm  that  of  all  succeeding  astronomers  until  the  days 
of  Copernicus.  Ptolemy  is  the  inventor  of  epicyc  fee, 
ss  they  are  called,  an  erroneous  but  ingenious  system, 
and  the  only  one  that  can  explain  the  irregular  revolu- 
tions of  the  planets,  if  we  deny  the  sun  to  be  the  can- 
be  of  our  system.  He  inserted  into  his  work,  with 
additions,  the  catalogue1  of  the  stars  made  by  Hippar- 
chus; the  list,  however,  contains  only  1022  stars,  di- 
vided into  48  catasteriama.  He  corrected  the  theory  of 
the  lunar  revolutions,  by  determining  the  equation  in 
the  mean  distances  between  the  new  sod  full  moon ;  ha 
reduced  to  a  more  regular  system  the  parallax  of  the 
moon,  though  he  has,  in  fact,  traced  it  too  large ;  he  de- 
termined that  of  the  sun  by  the  size  of.  the  shadow 
which  the  earth  casta  on  the  moon  in  eclipses ;  be  taught 
the  mode  of  finding  the  diameter  of  the  moan,  and  of 
calculating  lunar  and  solar  eclipses.  "  Ptolemy,"  says 
Delambre, "  was  not,  indeed,  a  great  astronomer,  ainoe 
he  observed  nothing,  or,  rather,  has  transmitted  to  us  no 
observation  on  wbich  we  can  rely  with  the  least  confi- 
dence; but  be  was  a  learned  and  laborious  man,  and  a 
distinguished  mathematician.  He  baa  collected  to- 
gether into  one  body  all  the  learning  that  lay  scatter- 
ed in  the  separate  works  of  his  predecessors;  though, 
at  the  same  time,  it  most  be  acknowledged,  that  he 
might  have  been  more  sober  ia  his  details,  and  more 
communicative  respecting  certain  observations  which 
are  now  lost  to  as  for  ever."  The  same  modern 
writer,  a/tar  complaining  of  the  little  reliance  that 
can  be  placed  on  the  calculations  of  Ptolemy,  prais- 
es the  trigonometrical  portion  of  the  TeTpdotMof,  and 
the  mathematical  theory  of  eclipses;  adding,  how- 
ever, the  remark,  that  here  Ptolemy  would  seem  only 
to  have  copied  from  Hipparchus,  who  had  resolved  all 
these  problems  before  him.  Indeed,  it  ought  to  be 
bene  in  mind,  as  a  general  remark,  that  Ptolemy 
owed  a  part  of  hia  great  reputation  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  writings  of  Hipparchus  being  extremely 
rare,  and  having  been,  soon  after  Ptolemy's  time, 
completely  lost. — An  analysis  of  the  MeyoAi-  £w- 
refjf  is  given  by  Halma  in  the  preface  of  his  edition. 
This  work  of  Ptolemy's  was  commented  upon  by 
Theon  of  Alexandres,  Pappus,  and  Ammonias.  Of 
these  commentaries  we  have  remaining  only  that  of 
Theon,  and  same  notes  of  Pappus.  We  have,  hew- 
ever,  the  labours  of  Nilus  (or  Nicolaus)  Cabaailaa,  a 
mathematician  of  the  thirteenth  century,  on  the  tbiaa 
book.  The  MtyaAs;  StWaftf  of  Ptolemy  was  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  in  the  9th.  century.  The  Arabians 
gave  it  the  title  of  Tahrir  al  magathi,  the  last  word 
being  corrupted  from  the  Greek  fttyurroc  ("  the  great- 
est"),  end  this  title  is  intended  to  express  the  admin-' 
tion  with  which  the  work-  bad  inspired  them.  From 
the  Arabic  words  just  given  was  formed  the  appella- 
tion of  Almage*!,  under  which  name  the  work  ia  still 
frequently  cited ;  for  the  knowledge  of  this  production 
was  brought  into  Europe  by  the  Arabians,  who,  du- 
ring the  middle  ages,  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  aa 
the  sciences.  The  fret  Arabic  translation  was  made 
about  887  A  D.,  hy  At-Hacer-hen-Ju*ef  and  the  Chris- 
tian Sergia*.  The.  Caliph  Alnumown  himself  also 
lent  his  literary  aid  to  the  undertaking.  The  second 
version  is  that  of,  Honain  or  lahec-  ben- Hoiuin,  a  Chris- 
tian physician,  who  had  fled  to  the  court  of  Ihe  Ca- 
liph Motaumkl.  It  was  on  these  Arabic  trsaalations 
that  a  Spanish  one  was  made  by  Itaac  ben-Sid-et- 
Haza.  The  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  a  member  of  that 
Susbian  bouse  under  which  Germany  began  to  emerge 
from  barbarism,  and  to  enjoy  a  dawning  of  national 
literature  before  any  other  of  the  countries  ef  Europe, 
directed  Mti&w*  TetuUnnu*  te  turn  this  Spanish 
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version  into  Latin.  Another  translation  mi  made 
from  the  Arabic  text  into  Latin  by  Gerard  of  Cremo- 
na, an  utronomer  of  the  twelfth  century,  who  eetab- 
liahed  himself  for  aoma  time  at  Toledo,  in  order  to 
learn  the  Arabic  language.  He  did  not  uoderatand  it 
perfectly,  aud  waa  therefore  unable  to  tranalate  cer- 
tain technical  terms,  which  he  waa  consequently  com- 
pelled to  leave  in  the  original  language.  His  classical 
erudition  could  not  hare  been  very  profound,  since  be 
waa  unacquainted  with  Hipparcbus,  whom  be  every- 
where calls  Abrachr,  ae  the  Arabic  translator  bad 
«<ooe. — It  was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  a 
manuscript  of  the  original  Greek  waa  discovered,  from 
which  the  utronomer,  John  Muller,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Regiomontanus,  made  hia  Latin  abridg- 
ment. About  the  same  period,  George  of  Trebisoad 
made  a  Latin  translation  from  this  original,  but  a  very 
unfaithful  one. — The  Alexandreans  called  the  work  of 
Ptolemy  which  we  have  just  been  considering  the 
Great  Astronomer,  Mayor  farpovopor,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  another  collection  which  they  called  the 
Little  Astronomer,  Mwpoc  iatpovo/ioc,  and  which  waa 
composed  of  the  works  of  Theodoaiue  of  Tripolis ;  the 
Duo,  Optic;  Catoptrics,  dee.,  of  Euclid  ;  the  works 
of  Aulolycus,  Arista  rebus  of  Samoa,  Hypsicles,  dec. — 
The  beet  and  moat  useful  edition  of  the  Almagest  ia 
that  of  Halma,  Parte,  1818-1838,  3  vole.  4lo.  It 
contains  a  new  French  version,  and  notes  by  Delam- 
bre. — S.  The  second  work  of  Ptolemy,  aa  we  "have 
arranged  it,  is  the  Tlobxeipoi  KoveWr.  This  ia  a  cot- 
lection  of  Manual  Tablet  intended  for  makers  of  al- 
manacs, to  facilitate  their  calculations,  and  which 
•n  often  only  extracts  from  the  Almagest.  Halma 
gave  the  editio  princept  of  this  work  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  his  edition  of  Theon's  Commentary,  which  be 
published  in  1833.— 8.  Terpi6i$Xe^,  f)  StVreftr  fuu% 
nparudi  (<•  TetrahMus,  or  Mathematical  Syntoxis"), 
in  four  books,  consisting  of  astronomical  predictions. 
It  is  commonly  cited  under  the  title  of  Quodripartitum. 
Some  critics  consider  this  work  es  unworthy  of  Ptole- 
my, and  supposititious.  Proclus  baa  made  a  para- 
phrase of  it.  The  latest  edition  ia  that  of  Melaocthon, 
Basil,  1053,  8ro. — 4.  Kapn6c  {"Fruit"),  that  is,  one 
hundred  astrological  propositions  collected  from  the 
works  of  Ptolemy.  It  is  usually  cited  under  the  title 
of  Centum  Dicta.  It  ia  published  with  the  Quodri- 
partitum.— 5.  4>&aetr  anXavuv  aoripuv  Kal  owayuyri 
hriarifiaaiuv  ("  Appearances  of  the  fated  etare,  and  a 
collection  of  the  things  indicated  by  them").    This  is  a 

ries  of  almanac,  giving  the  rising  and  setting  of 
stars,  the  prognostics  of  the  principal  changes  of 
temperature,  Ac.  Toe  work  ia  intended  for  all  cli- 
mates ;  and,  to  make  it  answer  this  end.  and  prove 
uaeful  to  all  the  Greeks  spread  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  Ptolemy  gives  the  appearance  of  the  stars  for 
five  parallels  at  once,  namely,  Syene,  Lower  Egypt, 
Rhodes,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Pontua  Euxtnus. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Halma,  Pane,  1830,  4to. 
It  waa  preceded  by  the  edition  of  Ideler,  Berol.,  1819. 
—6.  Utpl  'AvaAtyporor  ("  Of  the  Analemma").  The 
Anelemtna  was  a  species  of  sundial,  and  in  this  work 
we  have  an  exposition  of  the  whole  gnomon ic  theory 
of  the  Greeks. -=7  Tiroflectf  rfiv  wXavofttvov  ("  Hy- 
pothesis of  the  Planets").  The  latest  edition  ia  that 
of  Halma,  Paris,  1830,  4to.— 8.  'Air/Uxnc  hnejavelar 
o+edpac  ("Planisphere").  This  work  exists  only  in 
an  Arabic  version,  by  MatUm,  and  a  Latin  translation 
made  from  this.  It  is  a  treatise  on  what  is  called  ste- 
nographic projections.  The  work  is  probably  one  of 
Hipperchoe'a.  The  latest  edition  ia  that  of  Comman- 
dinua,  from  the  press  of  Paulus  Manutiue,  Venet., 
1668,  4 to— 9.  'Afiuvuta  ("Elements  of  Harmony"), 
in  three  books.  Ptolemy  baa  the  merit  of  having  re- 
duced the  thirteen  or  fifteen  tones  of  the  ancients  to 
seven.  It  is  generally  supposed,  also,  that  he  determin- 
ed the  true  relations  of  certain  intervals,  and  thus  ren- 
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dered  the  diatonic  octave  more  conformable  to  tai- 
mony.    Some  critics,  however,  are  inclined  to  u- 
cribe  this  improvement  rather  to  the  New-Pytnago- 
rean  Didymua,  wliom  Ptolemy  has  freqoentry  criti- 
cised, though  he  obtained  from  bis  writing!  t  luge 
portion  of  his  own  work.    The  best  edition  is  thai  of 
Wsllis,  Oxon.,  1683,  4to  — 10.  'Ovtuo)  tpeyaetik 
("  A  treatise  on  Optica"),  cited  by  Heliodarus  of  U- 
riesa,  and  frequently  also  by  tbe  Arabians,  bot  no* 
lost.    A  Latin  translation,  from  two  Arabtsn  MSS., 
exists  in  an  unedited  state  in  the  Royal  Library  it 
Paris.    It  contains,  however,  only  four  books  of  tin 
five  which  composed  the  original.  In  this  work  Ptol- 
emy gives  the  most  complete  idea  of  astronomic  it 
fraction  of  any  writer  down  to  the  time  of  Kepler.- 
11.  Kavuv  BaoMuv  ("  Canon,  or  Table,  of  Kaff), 
a  part,  properly,  of  tbe  Hpoxeipoi  Kovovtc.  Thia  tab* 
contains  fifty-five  reigns,  twenty  of  which  belong  to 
kings  of  Babylon  subsequent  to  Nsboossssr,  ten  n 
kings  of  Persia,  thirteen  to  kings  of  Egypt  of  ihe  line  of 
tbe  Ptolemies,  and  the  remainder  to  Roman  empenm 
after  the  time  of  Augustus.    This  canon  ws»  not  pre- 
pared with  an  historical  view,  but  waa  intended  for  as 
tronomers,  to  facilitate  the  calculation  of  intenali  of 
time  that  may  have  elapsed  between  different  utrootss 
ical  observations.    As,  however,  tbe  years  of  net 
monarch's  reign  are  indicated  in  it  with  greet  enct- 
ness,  it  becomes,  consequently,  of  great  value  ud  in- 
terest in  historical  chronology.    It  must  be  remitt- 
ed, at  the  same  time,  that  all  the  dates  of  thiscam 
•re  given  in  Egyptian  years,  an  arrangement  very  ml 
adapted  to  the  object  in  view,  but  productive  of  nut 
inconvenience  for  chronology.    Thus,  for  example, 
the  reigns  of  tbe  Babylonian,  Persian,  and  Room 
monarchs,  calculated  according  -to  the  method  oftks 
respective  countries,  ought  to  be  hi  advance  of,  or  be- 
hind, the  years  numbered  in  Ptolemy's  canon,  by  nas 
days,  or  even  months.   In  the  case  of  the  Roman  ea- 
perors,  the  difference,  in  Ptolemy's  time,  vaami 
to  forty  day*,  and  the  variation  must  have  been  id 
more  marked  aa  regarded  the  Babylonian  and  Passe 
reigns.    The  only  exact  part  is  that  which  relsio  » 
the  line  of  tbe  Ptolemies.    Halma  gave  the  Islet 
edition  of  thia  work  in  1830,  Paris,  4to.— 11  IV 
ypastan)  'Kfrynatt  («•  Geographical  Namtien,"  • 
"  System  of  Geography").    This  work  is  in  eight 
books,  and  during  nearly  fourteen  centuries  wm  the 
only  known  manual  of  systematic  geography.  It  sol 
remains  for  us  one  of  the  principal  sources  whence 
we  derive  our  information  respecting  the  geography 
of  tbe  ancients.    Pursuing  the  plan  traced  oot  by 
Marinus  of  Tyre,  Ptolemy  undertook  to  perfect  tat 
labours  of  that  geographer.    The  map  of  Marinas  aal 
Ptolemy  waa  covered,  aa  it  were,  with  a  species  of 
network  ;  the  meridians  were  traced  on  it  for  enty 
five  degrees  ;  tbe  degrees  of  latitude  were  marked  by 
lines  running  parallel  to  the  equator,   and  panel 
through  the  principal  cities,  such  aa  Syene,  AVsxav 
drea,  Rhodes,  Byzantium,  and,  consequently,  were  at 
unequal  disUnces  from  each  other.    In  this  net«* 
were  marked  the  points,  tbe  height  of  which  bal 
been  taken  according  to  their  true  latitude ;  but,  rt  or- 
der to  determine  their  longitude,  and  tbe  position, 
also,  of  other  places,  which  were  only  knows  by  the 
geometric  distance,  it  waa  necessary  to  fix  tbe  length 
of  a  degree  on  one  of  tbe  great  circles  of  tbe  gMt 
Marinus  and  Ptolemy,  without  themaelvss  roessonnf 
sny  great  distances,  took  tbe  most  accurate  meanm- 
tnents  existing  in  their  day,  and  gave  600  stadia  at 
the  length  of  a  degree.    Thia  was  one  sixth  less  than 
the  truth,  and  from  this  error  must  necessarily  bs« 
resulted  many  faults  and  erroneous  deductions.  Ptol- 
emy determined  tbe  length,  from  west  to  east,  of  sU 
the  known  part  of  the  glebe,  under  tbe  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  at  73,000  stadia,  following  geometrical  mess- 
These  73,000  stadia  make,  according  toe. 
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alculation,  180  degrees ;  and  in  this  way  he  believed 
e  had  discovered  toe  extent  of  one  half  of.  the  globe. 
Tbe  fact,  however,  is,  that  be  was  acquainted  with 
mly  125  degrees.  ■  His  error,  consequently,  is  nearly  a 
bird,  namely,  one  sixth  by  reason  of  the  mistake  he 
omrarts  relative  to  the  measurement  of  a  degree  aa 
bove  mentioned,  and  about  a  sixth  as  the  result  of 
rrora  in  geometric  distances.  With  regard  to  lati- 
jdes,  a  large  number  of  which  were  based  on  astro- 
omical  determinations,  the  errors  committed  by  Ptol- 
my  are  very  unimportant ;  and  the  latitude,  for  exam- 
le,  which  be  gives  to  tbe  southern  point  of  Spain  is 
9  exact,  as  to  lead  us  to  imagine  that  observations 
ad  been  made  in  this  quarter  by  some  of  his  prede- 
sssors. — Strabo  had  limited  to  42  degreea  tbe  lati- 
ide  of  the  known  part  of  the  earth  (situate  between 
le  12th  and  64th  degree  of  north  latitude).  Ptole- 
ly,  oo  the  other  hand,  makes  80  degrees,  from  16° 
>uth  latitude  to  63°  north  ;  and  yet  he  believed  that 
3  knew  only  about  a  quarter  more  than  the  earlier 
sographers,  because  these  allowed  700  stadia  to  a 
•gree,  which  makes  nearly  30,000  stadia  altogether ; 
bereas  Ptolemy,  admitting  only  600  stadia,  found 
e  sum  total  to  be  40,000. — Marinus  and  Ptolemy 
irived  some  information  respecting  the  easternmost 
irts  of  Asis  from  the  Itineraries  of  a  Macedonian 
ader,  mho  had  sent  his  factors  on  overland  journeys 
om  Mesopotamia,  along  Mount  Taurus,  through  In- 
Ia,  and  even  to  tbe  distant  capital  of  the  Seres, 
hese  journey*  must  have  been  prosecuted  very  soon 
ter  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  under  the  first 
to  monarch*  of  the  dynasty  of  tbe  Seleucida  ;  since 
is  not  probable  that,  after  the  defection  of  the  Bac- 
ians  and  Partbians,  a  route  remained  open  through 
use  countries  to  the  traffic  of  the  Greeks.  Ptolemy 
his  could  hardly  have  gained  much  informstion  re-' 
>ecting  these  lands  from  the  narratives  of  overland 
ateliers.  The  communication  by  sea,  however,  be- 
veen  Egypt  and  India,  became  frequent  in  the  time 
f  the  Ptolemies.  Strabo  apesks  of  fleets  that  sailed 
» India,  and,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  coast  of  the 
ountry  this  side  of  the  Ganges  wsa  perfectly  well 
sown.  Tbe  navigators  of  the  West,  however,  did 
it  go  beyond  this  stream.  It  was  supposed  that 
om  this  point  the  shore  of  Asia  bent  directly  to  the 
orlb,  and  joined  the  eastern  extremity  of  Taurus, 
.t  a  later  period  navigators  went  beyond  the  mouths 
f  the  Ganges,  snd,  to  their  great  astonishment,  found 
ist  the  land  redescended  towards  the  south,  and 
irmed  a  large  gulf  (Bay  of  Bengal — Sinus  Gangeti- 
ia).  They  pushed  their  adventurous  career  still  far- 
ler:  taking  their  departure  from  the  southern  part 
r  the  western  peninsula  of  India,  they  crossed  the 
alf  in  a  straight  line,  and  reached  the  coast  of  Siam 
id  the  peninsula  of  Malacca ;  thia  last  they  called 
it  Golden  Chersonese,  a  proof  of  tbe  profitable  trade 
hich  was  there  carried  on  by  them.  Having  doubled 
le  extremity  of  this  second  peninsula,  tbey  entered 
i  a  new  gulf  (that  of  Siam — Magnus  Sinus).  From 
is  eastern  coast  of  the  Golden  Chersonese  they 
issed  in  s  southern  direction,  and  reached  a  large 
mtinent,  on  tbe  shore  of  which  was  situate  the  city 
:  Kattigara.  This  country  was  probably  the  Isle  of 
orneo.  The  discoverer  of  this  country  was  called 
lexander.  (Ptol.,  Geogr.,  3,  14.)  Ptolemy,  who, 
I  well  as  this  adventurer,  believed  that  the  coast  was 
prolongation  of  that  which  formed  the  Gulf  of  Siam 
be  coast  of  Cambodia),  founded  thereon  bis  hypoth- 
lis,  that  the  Indian  was  a  mediterranean  sea.  He 
ipposed  that,  after  Kattigara,  the  land  extended  from 
ist  to  west  as  far  as  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa,  with 
hich  it  united,  forming  one  common  continent  — Ma- 
nns and  Ptolemy  were  well  acquainted  with  tbe  east- 
it  coast  of  Africa,  and  mention  is  no  longer  made,  in 
wir  pages,  of  the  fabulous  monsters  which  the  credu- 
ty  of  a  previous  age  had  established  as  the  dwellers  of 


this  region.  They  knew  the  coast,  however,  only  to 
the  tenth  degree  of  south  latitude,  that  is,  to  the  prom- 
ontory of  Prasum,  which  is  probably  the  same  with, 
the  modern  Cape  Del  Gardo,  as  his  city  of  Rapta  would 
seem  to  be  Melinda.  From  the  promontory  of  Prasum, 
Ptolemy  makes  the  African  coast  bend  round  to  the 
east  for  the  purpose  of  joining  that  of  Kattigara.  His 
island  of  Menuthias,  placed  by  him  near  Cape  Prasum, 
but  which  an  ancient  pehplus  brings  near  to  Rapta,  is 
Zanzibar,  or  one  of  the  other  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Zanguebar.  Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  the  eastern 
coast  does  not  extend  beyond  the  modern  Madagas- 
car.— After  tbe  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Carthage 
and  Gades,  no  new  discoveries  had  been  made  on  the 
western  coaat  of  Africa,  and  hence  tbe  knowledge  of 
Ptolemy  in  this  quarter  was  not  extended  beyond  that 
of  bis  predecessors ;  he  introduces,  however,  more  of 
method  into  the  informstion  obtained  from  Hanno  'and 
Scylax. — Ptolemy  ia  the  first  who  indicates  the  true 
figure  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  the  southern  part  of  Al- 
bion ;  but  he  gives  an  erroneous  description  of  the 
northern  part  of  this  island,  which,  according  to  him, 
extends  towards  tbe  east.  Ireland,  tbe  Ierne  of  Stra- 
bo, and  the  Juvemia  of  Ptolemy,  ceases  to  be  situated 
to  the  north  of  Albion,  as  Eratosthenes  and  Strabo 
thought ;  it  ia  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  west,  but  its 
northern  point  is  parallel  to  tbe  northern  extremity  of 
Albion.  To  the  north  of  this  latter  island  he  places 
tbe  Orcades,  and  a  little  farther  to  the  north  (about 
S30  N.  L.),  the  isle  of  Thule,  the  northernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  geographical  system  of  Ptolemy.  This 
Thule  is  probably  Mainland,  situate  about  60°  N., 
the  same  that  was  seen  by  the  Roman  fleet  under 
Agricola,  covered  with  ice  and  eternal  snow.  (Toot., 
Fir.  Agr.,-c.  10.) — The  description  which  Ptolemy 
gives  o?  the  shores  of  Germsny  as  far  as  the  Elbe,  aa 
well  as.  of  Scandinavia;  extends  no  farther  than  the 
accounts  already  given  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus.  Ha 
describes  tbe  Cimbric  Chersonese,  and  the  German 
coast  of  the  Bsllic  as  far  as  tbe  Duma,  with  consid- 
erable accuracy,  but  he  is  not  aware  that  this  sea  is  a 
mediterranean  one,  for  his  Gulf  of  Veneda  is  only  a 
part  of  this  sea,  from  Memel  to  Dsntzic.  The  question 
has  been  asked,  By  what  chance  Ptolemy  was  enabled 
to  obtain  more  accurate  notions  respecting  those  coun- 
tries than  those  which  Pliny  and  Tacitus  possessed, 
and  that,  too,  although  the  principal  depot  of  amber, 
the  well-known  production  of  the  shores  of  the  Baltic, 
was  in  the  capital  of  Italy  1  Tbe  answer  is,  that  if 
the  amber  was  chiefly  carried  to  Rome,  the  traffic  was 
conducted  by  merchants  from  Alexandres,  and  it  was 
through  them  that  Ptolemy  obtained  the  materials  for 
this  portion  of  his  work. — In  tbe  last  book  of  bis  geog- 
raphy, Ptolemy  teaches  the  mode  of  preparing  charts 
or  msps.  We  here  find  the  first  principles  of  projec- 
tion ;  but  the  book  itself  has  reached  us  in  a  very  cor- 
rupt state  through  the  fault  of  the  copyists.  The  more 
modern  maps  long  preserved  traces  of  those  of  Ptole- 
my and  his  successors.  The  Caspisn  Sea,  for  exam- 
ple, retained  the  form  traced  for  it  by  Ptolemy  as  late 
as  the  eighteenth  century  ;  for  a  part  of  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea,  and  of  Africa  beyond  Egypt,  our  maps 
still  conform  to  the  general  outline  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  substitution  of  modern  for  ancient  names  is  tbe 
only  difference.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  sssertion  of 
Mannert  {Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  191). — No  good  com- 
plete edition  of  Ptolemy's  Geography  has  ever  ap- 
peared. One,  however,  has  recently  been  commenced 
in  Germany,  by  Wilberg,  of  which  the  first  fatcicuhu, 
containing  the  first  book,  hss  thus  far  appeared.  Et- 
tendut,  1838*,  4to.  In  1476,  Licbtenstein  (Lemlapit) 
printed  at  Cologne,  in  folio,  the  Latin  translation  oi 
this  work,  made  by  Angela,  a  Florentine  scholar  ol 
the  fifteenth  century,  or,  rather,  commenced  by  Cnnr- 
aolaras  and  finished  by  Angelo.  It  was  revised,  (o» 
the  purposes  of  this  publication,  by  Vadios  and  Picar> 
*V  r  1148 
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la*.  The  translation  of  Angela  m  reprinted,  with 
correction!  made  from  a  manuscript  of  the  Greek  text, 
by  Cslderino,  Roma,  1478,  fol.  Twenty-seven  nape 
accompany  this  edition,  which  appear*  to  hare  been 
printed  bj  Arnold  Pannarts.  This  ia  the  aecond  work, 
with  a  date,  that  ia  accompanied  with  engravings  on 
copper.  In  1482,  Donis,  a  German  monk,  and  a  good 
astronomer  for  his  time,  gave  a  new  edition  to  the' world, 
printed  by  Holl,  et  Ulm,  in  folio.  It  has  fewer  mis- 
takes ia  the  figures  than  those  which  preceded  it,  but 
mat  as  many  in  the  names.  Several  editions  followed, 
bat  all  awarming  with  errors.  The  celebrated  Pico 
da  Miraridokt  aent  to  Easier,  at  Strasbourg,  a  Greek 
mannacript  of  Ptolemy's  work,  by  Ihe  aid  of  which 
that  scholar  gave  a  new  edition,  not  in  the  translation 
of  Angelo,  bat  hi  another,  Tory  literal  and  somewhat 
barbarous,  by  Philesios.  Easier  made  many  changes 
m  this  Torsion,  and,  to  justify  himself,  generally  added 
the  Greek  term  to  the  Latin.  He  placed  in  it  46 
maps  cot  on  wood.  Brunet  call*  this  edition  one  of 
httle  Talae ;  in  this  be  is  mistaken.  The  edition  we 
have  just  spoken  of  was  reprinted  at  Strasbourg  in 
1630,  and  also  in  1688.  A  new  translation,  made  by 
the  celebrated  Pirckheymer,  appeared  in  1SU,  from 
the  Strasbourg  press,  fol.  It  contains  fifty  maps 
eat  on  wood. — The  first  Greek  edition  was  that  of 
Erasmus,  printed  from  a  manuscript  which  Theobald 
Fettich,  a  physician,  had  aent  him,  and  which  issued 
from  the  press  of  Froben,  at  Bile,  1688,  in  4to.  The 
manuscript  was  a  very  good  one,  but,  through  the  fault 
of  the  printer,  a  great  number  of  errors  were  allowed 
to  creep  in  among  the  figures.  Not  baring  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  peculiar  type  or  mark  which  in- 
dicated t,  he  employed  in  ita  place  the  letter  r,  which 
signifies  T.  He  made  use,  also,  of  the  same  letter 
on  many  occasions  to  designate  f  The  fraction  } 
ia  marked  by  yo,  but  the  manuscript  often  place*  the  o 
above  the  y,  and  in  a  smaller  character.  The  compos- 
itor, not  attending  to  thia,  contented  bimeelf  with  put- 
ting in  ita  place  y  alone,  which  ia  equivalent  to  j. 
The  confusion  resulting  from  each  a  course  is  appa- 
rent, and  the  only  mode  to  remedy  (be  evil  is  te  have 
recourse  to  the  Latin  editions  which  appeared  pre- 
vious to  1038.  The  Bile  edition  waa  reprinted  by 
Wschel,  at  Paria,  1546,  4to.— Michael  Servetua  (Vil- 
lanovarma)  retouched  the  translation  of  Pirckheymer,  af- 
ter a  manuscript,  snd  published  it,  with  fifty  maps  cut  on 
wood,  at  Lyons,  in  1680,  and  again,  with  corrections 
and  additions,  in  the  same  city,  In  1641.  These  two 
edition*  of  Ptolemy  play  a  conspicuous  pan  in  the 
history  of  religious  fanaticism  ;  Calvin  derived  from 
them  one  of  hi*  ground*  of  accusation  against  Serve- 
to*.  He  waa  charged  with  having  added  to  the  de- 
scription that  accompanies  the  map  of  Palestine,  a 
)  which  contradicts  what  Moses  says  respecting 


the  fertility  of  that  country.  The  interpolated. pas- 
sage doea  actually  exist,  but  it  waa  added  by  Phrisiua, 
who  took  charge  of  the  edition  of  1683.— The  laat  im- 
pression of  the  Greek  text  waa  in  1618  and  1619,  in 
8  vol*.  4 to,  from  the  Amsterdam  press,  by  Berlins. 
Many  fauna  of  the  previous  editions  are  corrected  in 
this  one,  by  the  aid  of  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  bnt  the 
same  errors  in  the  figures  still  remain,  and,  to  aug- 
ment the  confusion,  the  editor  baa  placed  beside  them 
those  of  the  Latin  editions,  which  often  differ  widely. 
The  only  recent  edition  of  the  mathematical  part  of 
Ptolemy's  Geography  is  that  of  Halms,  containing 
only  the  first  book  and  the  latter  part  of  the  seventh, 
with  a  French  version  and  note*,  Parts,  1888,  4to. 
(SthSU,  Hiit.  La  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  848,  teoq. — Id.  ibid., 
vol.  6,  p.  871.— Id.  ibid.,  vol.  6,  p.  818,-  dec.— Com- 
pare Delambre,  in  Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  86,  p.  363.)— 
AIX  A  native  of  Ascalon,  who  followed  the  profes- 
sion of  a  grammarian  at  Rome  before  the  time  of  He- 
rodian,  by  whom  he  ia  cited.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
Synotaymea,  Ilrpi  tafopdr  Xefewv  ('•  On  aW  difftrtnte 
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of  Words").  It  is  properly  the  fragment  merely  of  a 
larger  work.  Ptolemy  was  the  author  also  of  a  Ho- 
meric Prosody,  a  treatise  on  metres,  and  a  disser- 
tation on  Aristarchua's  revision  of  Homer.  The  frag- 
ment on  "  the  Difference  of  Wwds"  is  given  by  Fs- 
bricius,  BM.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  516,  of  the  old  edition; 
vol.  6,  p.  117,  of  the  new.— XX.  Surnamed  Chen- 
ana,  flourished  under  the  emperora  Trajan  and  Ha- 
drian. Pbotius  baa  preserved  for  us  some  fragments 
of  his  work,  ITepi  rfc  etc  mXtuaBUw  aatrvc  untr 
piaf  ("New  Hiitory  of  earned  Ermdilion"),  in  scTea 
hooka.  To  give  some  idea  of  this  compilation,  wt 
will  mention  some  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats : 
the  death  of  Protesilaua;  that  of  Sophocles;  that  of 
Hercules;  the  history  of  Crown;  the  death  of  Achil- 
lea; lhatofLaiua;  the  history  of  Tiresiaa ;  the  deal* 
of  Adonis ;  the  origin  of  several  epithets  given  to  th> 
heroes  of  the  Iliad,  and  to  other  personages  of  the 
fabulous  times.  Ptolemy  also  wrote  a  drama  entitles 
the  Sfktnx.  He  dared  even  to  enter  the  lists  agamai 
Homer  with  a  poem  in  twenty-four  book*  or  cants*, 
entitled  'Avd6fu,poc  ("The  Anti-Homer").  Gale  has 
placed  the  fragments  of  Ptolemy  Cheonua  io  hie  Hit- 
tori*  Pottiat  Scriptoree,  p.  303,  *tqq.,  and  to  lie 
eighth  chapter  ia  prefixed  a  dissertation  on  this  en- 
ter. The  fragments  are  also  given  ia  the  edition  ef 
Conon  and  Partheniua  by  Teucher.  (Sckbll,  Hut 
hit.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  44.) 

ProLeaiia,  I.  a  seaport  town  of  Phomicia.  (7*1 
Ace.) — II.  A  city  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica  in  Af- 
rica, and  the  port  ef  Beroe.   It  suffered  ao  severe- 
ly from  want  of  water,  that  the  inhabitants  me 
obliged  to  relinquish  their  dwellings,  and  disperse 
themselves  about  the  country  in  different  direcuors. 
The  attempts  of  Justinian  to  obviate  this  evd  proved 
unavailing.    The  nine  are  called  at  the  pmcst 
day  Ploiemata.    A  description  of  the  remains  of  this 
thcient  city  is  given  by  Captain  Beecbey  and  oth- 
ers.  (Modem  TnteUer,  pt.  SO,  p.  1 14,  oeqqJ—iU. 
A  city  of  Egypt,  io  the  northern  part  of  Thebeia, 
northeast  of  Abydua.    It  nee  in  importance  aa  the 
last-mentioned  city  declined,  and  eventually  rivalled 
Memphis  in  siae.    Ptolemais  would  see  so  to  am 
been  founded  by  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  or.  at  all  events, 
ra-eatablisbed  by  him  on  the  arte  of  some  more  ancieat 
city,  aa  the  Greek  name,  TlroXtftatt  w  'Epfuuov  (Pad 
ssuts,  the  city  of  Hermes),  would  seam  to  indicate 
The  city,  therefore,  ares  originally  consecrated  to  the 
Egyptian  Hermes.    It  appears  to  have  received  a  se- 
vere-blow to  its  prosperity,  by  reaaon  of  ita  resistance 
to  the  Emperor  Probue.    The  modern  village  of  Ma 
nth  ia  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ptolemais. 
(JbTasiwrr,  Geegr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  381,  safe  ) — IT 
Originally  a  small  promontory,  on  the  western  coast  a 
the  Simia  Arabicua.    It  waa  near  the  inland  aaa  Me 
nolens.    A  fortified  port  waa  established  hen  by  Ea- 
rned ea,  a  commander  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia ;  and  the 
spot  waa  selected  on  account  of  the  large  forest  in  the 
vicinity,  which  furnished  valuable  naval  timber  for  the 
fleets  of  the  Ptolemies.    In  this  forest,  also,  wild  eav 
phante  abounded ;  and,  as  Ptolemy  wanted  these  ant- 
male  for  hie  armies,  a  regular  hunting  establishawsa 
waa  formed  here,  and  the  place  received  from  this  ctr- 
outnataoce  ita  ascend  name  ef  Ospwv,  sod  also  thai 
of  'Emb^pOf  (M  #vpaf ).    1°  »  commercial  point  a! 
view  it  was  of  no  great  importance,  aa  Arrisn  merer; 
mentions  among  ita  exports  tortoise-shell  and  ivory  . 
hot  to  the  ancient  aatronomers  and  geographers  it  mat 
directly  the  reverse,  since  they  regarded  it  aa  the 
test  place  for  measuring  a  degree,  and  thus  ascertain- 
ing the  circumference  ef  the  globe.    The  harbour  at 
Mirza  Mombmmk,  about  15  geographical  miles  north 
of  Mssaua,  appeal*  to  indicate  the  ancient  Ptolemais. 


(Mmmtrt,  Geegr.,  vol.  10,  pU  44,  sees.) 

Pt»Ll0&L*.  a  surname  given  to  Publiua  Valerias, 
according  to  Dietr/aws  and  Plutarch,  on  account  of  iua 
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protecting  the  right*  of  the  people  (popuhtm  and  cole, 
Poptkola,  Publicola).  Niebohr  dissent*  bom  this  ety- 
mology in  the  following  remarks  :  "  We  cannot  agree 
with  the  Greek  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  in  translating 
Publicola  as  a  compound  term  by  dmioxgow,  'the 
protector  of  the  people ;'  but  we  must  recognise  there- 
in the  old  Latin  form  of  the  adjective  with  a  superflu- 
ous termination,  which  is  sometimes  mistaken  for  a 
diminutive,  sometimes  for  a  compound.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  PkMou,  in  the  sense  of  itifurriooc.  Thus 
S&tvoU  is  not  the  diminutive,  but  synonymous  with 
Scxvmi,  and  JEouicohtt  is  nothing  but  Mquut  or 
Aifuieiu;  VoUculus  nothing  but  Voltcue."  (Roman 
History,  vol.  1,  p.  860,  Walter's  traut.) 

PoblilU  Lex,  I.  a  law  proposed  by  Publilius  the 
Dictator,  A..U.C.  414,  ordaming  that,  before  the  peo- 
ple gave  their  votes,  toe  senate  should  authorize  what- 
ever they  might  determine.  (Limy,  8,  IS.)— II.  A 
law  ordaining  that  the  plebeian  magistrates  should  be 
created  at  the  eomilia  tribute.   (lev.,  3,  66.) 

PobUos  Svaos,  a  celebrated  composer  and  actor  of 
mimes.  He  was  a  native  of  Syria,  and  was  brought 
from  Asia  to  Italy  in  early  youth  in  the  same  vessel 
with  his  countryman  and  kinsman  Manlius  Anliochus, 
ifae  professor  of  astrology,  and  Staberius  Eras,  the 
grammarian,  who  all,  by  same  desert  in  learning,  rose 
ibove  their  original  fortune.  He,received  a  good  ed- 
ication  and  liberty  from  hie  master,  in  reward  for  his 
witticisms  and  his  facetious  disposition.  He  first  rep- 
resented his  mimes  in  the  provincial  towns  of  Italy, 
whence,  his  fame  having  spread  to  Rome,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  capital,  to  assist  k>  these  public  apeota- 
sles  which  Cesar  offered  his  countrymen  in  exchange 
or  their  freedom.  (Macrob.j  Sat,,  8,  7.)  On  one  oc- 
iasion  he  challenged  all  persona  of  his  own  profession 
»  contend  with  hint  on  the  stage  ;  and  in  this  compe- 
.itiin  he  successfully  overcame  every  one  of  hi*  rivals. 
By  his  success  in  the  representation  of  these  popular 
intertainonnt*,  he  amassed  considerable  wealth,  and 
lived  with  each  luxury  that  be  never  gave  a  great  sup- 
per without  having  sow's  udder  at  table,  a  dish  which 
iris  prohibited  by  the  censor*  as  being  too  great  a 
axury  even  for  the  table  of  patricians.  (Plin.,  8, 61.) 
Vething  farther  is  known  of  his  history,  except  that 
le  was  still  continuing  to  perforin  his  mimes  with  ap- 
plause at  the  period  of  the  death  of  Laberius,  which 
lappened  ten  months  after  the  assassination  of  Cswar. 
[Chron.  Euttb.,  ed  Olymp.,  184.)  We  have  not  the 
Mines  of  any  of  the  mime*  of  Publius,  nor  do  we  pre- 
;tsely  know  their  nature  or  subject;  all  that  is  pre- 
lerved  from  them  being  a  number  of  detached  senti- 
ments or  maxims,  to  the  amount  of  800  or  900,  seldom 
ixceedin?  a  single  line,  but  containing  reflections  of 
inrivallea  force,  truth,- and  beauty,  on  all  the  various 
relations,  situations,  and  feelings  of  human  life.  Both 
be  writer*  and  actor*  of  mime*  were  probably  careful 

0  have  their  memory  stored  with  commonplaces  and 
jrecepts  of  morality,  in  order  to  introduce  them  appro- 
priately in  their  extemporaneous  performances.  The 
naxims  of  Publius  were  interspersed  through  his 

1  ramus  ;  but,  being  the  only  portion  of  these  produc- 
ions  now  remaining,  they  have  just  the  appearance  of 
bought*  or  sentiments,  like  those  of  Rochefoucauld, 
ft  is  mimes  must  either  have  been  very  numerous,  or 
,-ery  thickly  loaded  with  these  moral  aphorisms.  It  is 
J  so  surprising  that  they  seem  raised  far  above  the  ordi- 
nary tone  even  ef  regular  comedy,  and  appear  for  the 
rreater  part  to  be  almost  'stoical  maxima.  Seneca  ha*  re- 
narked,  that  many  ef  hi*  eloquent  verse*  are  fitter  for 
lie  buskin  than  the  slipper.  (Bp.,  8.)  How  such  a» 
ilted  precept*  should  hive  been  grafted  oa  the  lowest 
axce,  and  bow  passages,  which,  would  hardly  be  appro- 
priate in  the  most  serious  sentimental  oeatedv,  were 
ids p ted  to  the  action*  or  manners  of  gross  and  drunken 
Miffoens,  is  a  difficulty  which  could  only  be  solved  had 
are  fortunately  received  entire  a  larger  portion  of  these 


productions,  which  seem  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Ro- 
man genius.  The  sentiments  of  Publius  Syrus  now  ap- 
pear trite.  They  have  become  familiar  to  mankind,  and 
have  been  re-echoed  by  poets  and  moralists  from  age 
to  age.  All  of  them  are  most  felicitously  expressed, 
and  few  of  tbem  seem  erroneous,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  are  perfectly  free  from  the  selfish  or  worldly- 
minded  wisdom  of  Rochefoucauld  or  Lord  Burleigh. 
(Dunlop's  Soman  Literature,  vol.  1,  p.  558,  teqg.) 
The  sentences  of  Publius  Syrus  are  appended  to  many 
of  the  editions  of  Phsdru*.  The  most  useful  edition  of- 
these  sentences  is  perhaps  that  of  Qruter,  Lugd.  Sat., 
1737,  8vo.  The  latest  and  niost  accurate  edition, 
however,  is  that  of  Orellius,  appended  to  his  edition  of 
Pbsdrus,  Turici,  1833,  Svo.  It  contains,  also,  thirty 
sentences  never  before  published.  (Bohr,  Gesch.  Lit. 
Sdm.,  vol.  1,  p.  776.) 

PolohebU,  I.  sister  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and 
celebrated  for  her  piety  and  virtues. — H.  A  Roman 
empress,  daughter  of  Arcadia*,  and  sister  of  Theodo- 
sius the  yOunger.  She  was  created  Augusta  AD. 
414,  and  shared  the  imperial  power  with  her  brother. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter  (A.D.  450),  she  gave  bet 
hand  to  Sfarcianue.  ( Fid.  Marcianus  I  )  Pulcheria 
died  A.D.  454,  and  was  interred  at  Ravenna,  where 
her  tomb  is  still  to  be  seen. 

Pulcbkoh  Pcomontoiiok,  the  same  with  Henna* 
run  Promontorium.    ( Vid.  Hermautn.) 

Poiiicna  Bbllom,  the  nam*  given  to  the  war*  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage,  The  Punic  wars  were 
three  m  number.  The  first  took  its  rise  from  the  af- 
fair of  the  Mamertini,  an  account  of  which  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Meessna,  page  836,  col.  1. 
This  was  ended  by  the  naval  battle  fought  off  the 
JSgstea  Insula ;  and  it  was  also  memorable  for  the 
naval  victory  of  Dnilins,  the  first  ever  gained  by  the 
Romans.  (Fid.  Oartbago,  y  4.— Duilius.— iEgates.) 
The  Second  Punic  War  commenced  with  the  affair  of 
Sagontum,  arid  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  Zama. 
During  it*  continuance  Hannibal  carried  on  his  cele- 
brated campaigns  against  the  Roman*  in  Italy.  (Vid. 
Carthago,  y  4.— Hannibal.  — Metaurua. — Zama.)  The 
Third  Punic  War  was  the  liege  and  destruction  ef 
Carthage  haelf.    (Vid.  Carthago,  y  4.) 

Pupienus,  Miscos  Clodios  Mmwii,  a  man  of 
obscure  family,  who  raised  himself  by  his  merit  to  the 
highest  offices  in  the  Roman  armies,  and  gradually  be- 
came a  pnstor,  consul,  prefect  of  Rome,  and  a  govern- 
or of  the  province*.  Hi*  father  was  a  blacksmith. 
After  the  death  of  the  Gordiana,  Pupienus  was  elected 
with  Balbinua  to  the  imperial  throne,  and,  to  rid  the 
world  of  the  usurpation  and  tyranny  of  the  Maximini, 
he  immediately  marched  against  these  tyrants  ;  but  he 
wee  soon  informed  that  they  had  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fury  and  resentment  of  their  own  soldiers.  He  prepar- 
ed, after  this,  to  make  war  against  the  Persians,  who 
insulted  the  majesty  of  Rome,  but  was  massacred,  A.D. 
386,  by  the  pntorian  guard*.-  Balbinus  shared  hi* 
fate.  Pupienus  is  sometimes  called  Maximus.  In 
his  private  character  he  appeared  always  grave  and  se- 
rious. He  was  the  constant  friend  of  justice,  modera- 
tion, and  clemency,  and  no  greater  encomium  can  be 
passed  updn  his  virtues  than  to  say  that  he  was  in- 
vested with  the  purple  without  soliciting  it,  and  that 
the  Roman  senate  said  they  had  selected  him  from 
thousands,  because  they  knew  no  person  more  worthy 
or  batter  qualified  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  em- 
peror.   (Capitol,  Kit.  Maxim.— Id.,  Pit.  Oord.) 

Pottos,  a  tragic  poet  at  Rome,  contemporary  with 
Cswar.  He  was  firmed  for  his  power  in  excilingsme- 
tion.  Hence  the  scholiast  on  Horace  remarks  (Ernst., 
1,  1,  67),  "Puptut,  Tragadiographut,  ita  affectut 
tpcetantum  memt,  ut  tot  JUre  compelteret.  Indt  it- 
turn  versum  fecit  i 
"  '  FUbunt  amid  et  bene  noti  mortem  meam  ( 
Nan  vopubu  intntvno  lacrymatu  ett  tat**.' " 
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Pinpoints,  island*  off  the  coaat  of  Mauritania,  so 
called  from  the  manufacture  of  purple  dye  established 
in  them.  They  answer  at  the  present  day  to  Madeira 
and  the  adjacent  isles.    (PZt» ,  6,  82.) 

PoTEdLi,  a  city  of  Cainpsnia,  now  Poxxuoli,  on  the 
coast,  and  not  far  from  the  Lucriue  Lake.  Its  Greek 
■•me  was  Dicawrchia ;  but,  when  the  Romans  sent  a 
colony  thither,  tbey  gave  it  the  name  of  Puteoli,  proba- 
bly from  the  number  of  its  walls,  or  perhaps  from  the 
stench  which  was  emitted  by  the  sulphureous  and  alu- 
minous springs  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Strain,  846. 
— PUn.,  31,  3.)  Respecting  the  origin  of  this  place, 
we  learn  from  Strabo  that  it  was  at  first  the  harbour  of 
Cum*.  Hence  we  may  fairly  regard  it  as  a  colony  of 
that  city,  withoot  calling  iu  the  Samiana  to  assist  in  its 
foundation,  as  Stephanos  Byzsntinus  reports,  and  Hie- 
ronymus.  (Euttl.,  Ckrm.,  3.)  The  Romans  appear 
to  bare  first  directed  their  stteotion  to  this  spot  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  when  Fabiua  the  consul  waa  order- 
ed to  fortify  and  garrison  the  town,  which  had  only 
been  frequented  hitherto  for  commercial  purposes, 
(ire.,  34,  7.)  In  the  following  year  it  waa  attacked 
by  Hannibal  without  auecess  (Lie.,  34,  13),  and  about 
this  time  became  a  naval  atation  of  considerable  im- 
portance :  armies  were  sent  to  Puteoli  from  thence 
(lev.,  36,  17),  and  the  embassy  sent  from  Carthage, 
which  waa  to  aue  for  peace  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  disembarked  here,  and  proceeded  to  Rome 
by  land  ( Lit.,  80,  33),  aa  did  St.  Paul  about  350  yean 
afterward.  The  apostle  remained  seven  daya  at  Puteoli 
before  be  set  forward  on  bis  journey  by  the  Appian 
Way.  (Acts,  xzviii.,  18.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  tbta 
city  appears  to  here  been  a  place  of  very  great  com- 
merce, and  particularly  connected  with  Alexandres ; 
the  imports  from  that  city,  which  was  then  the  empori- 
um of  the  East,  being  much  greater  than  the  exports 
of  Italy.  (Strabo,  793  —  Suet.,  Aug.,  98,—Senec., 
Bp.,  77.)  The  harbour  of  Puteoli  was  specious  and 
of  peculiar  construction,  being  formed  of  vast  piles  of 
mortar  and  sand,  which,  owing  to  the  strongly  cement- 
ing properties  of  the  latter  materiel,  became  very  solid 
and  compact  mssses  ;  snd  these,  being  sunk  in  the  sea, 
afforded  secure  anchorage  for  any  number  of  vessels. 
(Strab.,  345.)  Pliny  (35, 13)  has  remarked  this  qual- 
ity of  the  aand  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli,  which 
now  goes  by  the  name  oiPoxzaUna.  The  same  wri- 
ter informs  us  (36,  13),  that  this  harbour  possessed 
also  the  advantage  of  a  conspicuous  lighthouse.  The 
remains  which  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  harbour  of 
Puteoli  are  commonly,  but  erroneously,  considered  to 
be  the  ruins  of  Caligula'e  bridge ;  whereas  that  em- 
peror is  said  expressly  to  have  used  boats,  anchored  in 
a  double  line,  for  the  construction  of  the  bridge  which 
he  threw  over  from  Puteoli  to  Baie ;  these  were  cov- 
ered with  earth,  after  the  manner  of  Xeraes'a  famous 
bridge  across  the  Hellespont  Upon  the  completion 
of  the  work,  Caligula  ia  described  aa  appesring  there 
in  great  pomp,  on  horseback  or  in  a  chariot,  for  two 
days,  followed  by  the  pretorian  band  and  a  splendid 
retinue.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  structure 
waa  designed  for  a  temporary  purpose,  and  it  ia  farther 
mentioned  that  it  was  begun  from  the  piles  of  Puteoli. 
(Suet.,  Calig.,  19. — Toiephu,  Antie.  Jud.,  19,  1.)— 
Puteoli  became  a  Roman  colony  A.U.C.  668,  waa  re- 
colonized  by  Augustus,  and  again,  for  the  third  time, 
by  Nero.  (TaeU.,  Ann.,  14,  37.)  This  place  ap- 
pears to  have  espoused  the  cause  of  Vespaaian  with 
great  zeal,  from  which  circumtttr.ee,  according  to  an 
inscription,  it  obtained  the  title  of  Colonia  Flavia. 
The  same  memorial  informs  us,  that  Antoninus  Pius 
caused  the  harbour  of  Puteoli  to  be  repaired.  (Cra- 
mer's Arte.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  163,  ttqq.) 

PoticCli,  a  place  at  Rome,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Eaquiline.  The  Campus  Esquilinus  was,  in  the  early 
days  of  Rome,  without  the  walla  of  the  city,  and  a 
number  of  pits  were  dug  in  it  to  receive  the  dead 
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bodies  of  the  lower  orders.  These  holes  wee  called 
puticuli,  from  their  resemblance  to  wella,  or,  more 
probably,  from  the  stench  which  issued  from  tbem,  is 
consequence  of  this  practice.  ( Verro,  L  L,  4, 5— 
Feet.,  e.  v.  Putic.)  The  Esquilus  Mem  to  have  been 
considered  ss  unwholesome  till  this  mode  of  tmrul 
was  discontinued,  which  change  look  piece  in  lot 
reign  of  Augustus,  when  the  gardens  of  Mecenas  *ere 
laid  out  here.    (Hor.,  Sat.,  1,  88.— Ii.,  Bp.,  5,  IN.) 

Ptdns,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  western  cow 
of  the  Sinus  Thermakua,  above  Dium.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  town  is  in  Scylax,  who  styles  it  i  Greek 
city  (p.  36),  from  which  it  appears  at  that  time  to  tan 
been  independent  of  the  Macedonian  princes.  TV 
cydides  speaks  of  an  attack  made  upon  it  by  the  Aikv 
nisns  before  toe  Peloponoesian  war  (1,  61).  ltvu 
afterward  taken  by  Archelaus,  king  of  Mscedon,  wko 
removed  its  site  twenty  stadia  from  the  see,  u  D» 
dorus  asserts;  but  Thucydides states,  that  it  bad  beta, 
long  before  that  period,  in  toe  possession  of  Alraa- 
der  the  son  of  Amynua,  and  that  Tbemistocles  stiled 
thence  on  hie  way  to  Persia  (1,  137).  After  the  deatk 
of  Archelaus,  Pydna  again  (all  into  the  htndi  of  the 
Athenians ;  but  the  circumstances  of  this  change  ut 
not  known  to  us.    It  waa  afterward  takes  from  ibea 
by  Philip,  and  given  to  Oiynthua.   The  next  fact  rel- 
ative to  Pydna  which  ia  recorded  in  history,  a  in- 
terior to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great,  what 
mother  Olympiaa  waa  here  besieged  by  Cassandei, 
and,  all  hopes  of  relief  being  cut  off  by  the  iwrestk- 
ment  having  been  mode  round  the  town  from  sea  It 
sea,  famine  at  length  compelled  Olympiaa  to  surrender, 
when  abe  waa  thrown  into  prison,  and  afterward  pa 
to  death.   (Died.  Sac.,  19, 61.)—  Pydna  ia  abofaww 
for  the  decisive  victory  gained  in  iu  neighbourhood  h 
Pauloa  -£miliua  over  toe  Macedonian  army  nnder 
Perseus,  which  put  an  end  to  that  ancient  empire. - 
The  epitomaser  of  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time  it  vai 
called  Kitne  (Strut  ,  509)  ;  aa  likewise  the  ecboliut 
to  Demosthenes;  and  this  name  is  still  attached  to  tat 
spot  at  the  present  day.    Dr.  Clarke  observed  at  JD- 
troe  a  vast  tumulus,  which  he  considered,  with  ana 
probability,  as  marking  the  site  of  the  great  batik 
fought  in  these  plains.   (Cramer's  Anc.  Grant,  vol 
1,  p.  314,  eeqa.) 

pTonjajl,  a  fabulous  nation  of  dwarfs,  placed  k 
Aristotle  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile  (Hiet.  Ae.K 
12  —MUen.,  H.  A.,  3,  1 ;  3,  13) ;  by  Cteaias,  in  l> 
dia  (Ltd.,  11) ;  and  by  Eustatbiue,  amusingly  enougk, 
in  England,  over  against  TbnJe  (b>6a  to  Ifyhm.- 
Euetatk.,  ad  II.,  3,  6,  p.  373.)— They  were  of  a  tot 
diminutive  size,  being,  according  to  one  account,  el 
the  height  merely  of  a  irvjjoj,  or  30  fingers'  sreaita 
(Euetatk.,  I.  c),  while  others  msde  them  three  cxifc- 
ftai,  or  37  inches  in  size.  (Pitas.,  7.  8.)  The  Pyf- 
mies  an  aaid  to  have  lived  under  a  salubrious  sky  td 
amid  a  perpetual  spring,  the  northern  blasts  being  kept 
off  by  lofty  mountains.  (Km.,  f.e.)  An  annual  «r- 
fare  waa  waged  between  tbem  and  the  cranes  (H», 
B.,-9,  8);  and  they  are  fabled  to  have  advanced  u 
battle  against  these  birds,  mounted  on  the  backs  sf 
rams  and  goats,  and  armed  with  bows  and  srrowi 
They  used  also  a  kind  of  belle  or  rattles  (spore/*) » 
scare  tbem  away.  (HeaUame,  am.  SckoL  ad  £.,  S 
O.—Heyne,  ad  loc.—PU*.,  I.  c.)  Every  spring  thai 
came  down  in  warlike  array  to  the  seashore,  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  the  eggs  and  young  of  the  crane*, 
since  otherwise  they  woukTha  ve  been  overpowered  by 
the  number  of  their  leathered  antagonists,  (Hecelev, 
an  PUn.,  I.  e.)  Their  dwellings  were  constructed  el 
clay,  feathers,  and  the  shells  of  eggs.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, makes  them  to  have  lived  in  caves,  like  Troglo- 
dytes, and  to  have  come  out  at  barveat-time  witk  hatch- 
ets to  cut  down  the  com,  ss  if  to  Mil  a  forest  (£»• 
etatk.,  I.  t.)— PbiWratw  relates,  that  Hercules  once 
fell  aaleep  in  the  deserts  of  Africa  after  he  bad  cos- 
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|aered  Anteus,  and  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  by 
a  attack  which  bad  been  made  upon  hia  body  by  an 
.rmy  of  these  Liliputians,  wbo  professed  to  be  the 
.vengers  of  Anteus,  since  they  were  his  brethren, 
nd  earthborn  like  himself.  A  simultaneous  onset 
vas  made  upon  his  bead,  hands,  and  feet.  Arrows 
rere  discharged  at  bim,  his  hair  was  ignited,  spades 
rere  thrust  into  his  eyes,  and  coverings  or  doors  (#v- 
xu)  were  applied  to  bis  mouth  and  nostrils  to  prevent 
espiration.  The  hero  swoke  in  the  midst  of  the  war- 
are,  and  was  so  mnch  pleased  with  tbe  courage  dis- 
played by  his  tiny  foes,  that  he  gathered  them  all  into 
lis  lion  skin  and  brought  them  to  Eurystheus.  (Phi- 
Mtr.,  Icon.,  2, 22,  p.  817,  ed.  Morell.}— The  Pygmies 
>f  antiquity,  like  those  of  more  modem  times,  may  be 
afely  regarded  as  mere  creatures  of  the  imagination. 
Ne  have  had  them  even  placed,  by  popular  belief,  in 
>ur  own  country.  A  number  of  small  graves,  two  or 
hree  feet  in  length,  were  found  in  the  West,  contain- 
ng  fragments  of  evidently  adult  bones.  The  idea  of 
.  pigmy  race  was  immediately  conceived  ;  but  it  was 
inknown  to  the  discoverers,  that  tbe  Indians,  after  dis- 
nterring  their  dead,  buried  them  in  graves  just  large 
snough  to  boh)  the  bones  made  up  into  a  small  bun- 
Ue  for  the  convenience  of  transportation.  (M'Cul- 
och.  Researches  on  America,  p.  616.) — With  respect 
o  the  Pygmies  of  ancient  fable,  it  may  be  remarked, 
hat  Homer  places  them  merely  in  southern  lands,  with- 
>ot  specifying  their  particular  locality ;  nor  does  be 
ay  a  word  respecting  their  diminutive  size.  (Heyne, 
>d  Horn.,  II.,  3, 3.)  Aristotle,  as  we  have  already  said, 
:ssigns  them  a  residence  near  the  sources  of  the  Nile 
Hist.  Ait.,  8,  16),  in  which  he  is  followed  by  i£lian 
H  A.,  2,  1  ;  3,  16)  and  others.  Some  agree  with 
2tesiae  in  making  India  their  native  country.  Pliny, 
n  one  passage,  places  them  also  in  India  (7,  2),  but  in 
.nother  in  Thrace  (4,  2).  Others,  again,  making  the 
ranes  to  wing  their  way  from  the  northern  regions 
>ver  the  Pontus  Euxinns,  regard  Scythia  and  Thrace 
l*  the  Pygmy  land. — Many  nave  supposed  that  the  fa- 
>1e  of  tbe  Pygmies  and  cranes  has  a  reference  to  the 
sountry  of  Egypt.  As  the  cranes  make  their  appear- 
ince  there  about  the  month  of  November,  the  time  in 
vhich  tbe  waters  are  subsided,  and  devour  the  corn 
iown  on  the  lands,  the  whole  fable  of  the  Pygmies  may 
»e  explained  by  supposing  them  to  have  been  none 
ither  than  the  Egyptians,  and  the_  term  pygmy  (irvy- 
«uof)  not  to  refer  to  any  diminutiveness  of  size,  but 

0  the  cubits  (itvy/iat,  *vxaC)  °f tne  Nile's  rise.  Some 
cbolars  suppose  the  germe  of  the  fable  to  be  found  in 
he  remarks  of  Strabo,  respecting  the  /iticpofvtav  rov 
■v  Atopy  fvo/Uvw.  (Strabo,  820.)  Barrow,  in  hia 
Travels  to  the  Cape  if  Good  Hope  (vol.  1,  p.  239), 
endeavours  to  identify  the  Bosjesraans  of  the  Cape 
.nd  the  Pygmies  of  the  ancients,  but  with  no  great 
access.  Heoren  regards  the  whole  Pygmy  narrative 
,s  fabulous,  but  assigns  it  an  Indian  origin,  and  makes 
t  to  have  spread  from  the  East  into  the  countries  of  the 
West.  (Idcen,vo).  1,  p.  368.)  Malte-Brun  inclines 
a  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  pygmy  race,  from  tbe 
accounts  of  modern  travellers,  who  state  that  they 
lave  seen  in  the  remote  East  smaH  and  deformed  beings 
lot  unlike  in  appearance  to  the  pygmies  of  former  days, 
.nd  for  the  most  part  only  four  feet  in  size.  Hence 
le  thinks  it  not  unlikely  that  a  diminutive  race,  resent. 
iling,  in  some  degree,  the  ancient  pygmies,  may  still 
>o  existing  among  the  remote  and  desert  regions  of 
rhibet!  (Matte-  Bran,  Annates  del  Voyages,  vol  1, 
».  356,  seqq.—Bahr,  ad  Ctes.,  p.  296.) 

PyohilIon,  I.  a  king  of  Tyre,  son  of  Belue,  (nd 
nother  to  the  celebrated  Dido.  (Vid.  Dido.) — II.  A 
selebrsted  statuary  of  the  island  of  Cyprus.  Tbe  de- 
teucbery  of  the  females  of  Ama'thus,  to  which  he  was 

1  witness,  created  m  him  such  an  aversion  for  the  fair 
iex,  that  £e  resolved  never  to  marry.  The  affection 
which  be  had  denied  to  tbe  other  sex  be  liberally  be- 


stowed upon  the  works  of  his  own  hands.  He  be- 
came enamoured  of  a  beautiful  statue  of  ivory  which 
he  had  made,  and,  at  his  earnest  request  and  prayers, 
according  to  the  mytbologists,  the  goddess  of  Beauty 
changed  this  favourite  statue  into  a  woman,  whom  the 
artist  married,  and  by  whom  he  had  a  son  called  Pa- 
phus,  who  founded  the  city  of  that  name  in  Cyprus. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  10,  9.) — Compare  the  other  version  of 
the  legend,  as  given  from  the  Cyprian  fables  of  Philo- 
stephanus,  by  Clemens  of  Alexandres  (Protrept.,  p. 
60),  and  by  Arnobius  (adv.  Gent.,  lib.  6,  p.  206). 
Consult,  also,  Philostratus  (Vtt.  Apollon.,  6,  5)  and 
Meursius  (Cypr.,  2). 

PtlIdbs,  I.  a  eon  of  Strophius,  king  of  Phocis,  by 
one  of  the  sisters  of  Agamemnon.  He  was  educated 
together  with  his  cousin  Orestes,  with  whom  he  form- 
ed a  most  intimate  friendship,  and  whom  be  aided  in 
avenging  the  murder  of  Agamemnon  by  the  punish- 
ment of  Clytnmnestra  and  iEgisthus.  He  received 
in  marriage  the  hand  of  Electra,  the  sister  of  Orestes, 
by  whom  he  bad  two  sons,  Medon  and  Strophius. 
The  friendship  of  Orestes  and  Pyladea  became  pro- 
verbial. ( Vid.  Orestes.) — II.  A  celebrated  actor  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  banished  by  that  emperor  for 
pointing  with  bis  finger  to  one  of  the  audience  who  had 
hissed  him,  and  thus  making  bim  known  to  all.  (Suet., 
Vit.  Aug.,  45  — Macrob.,  Sat.,  2,  7.) 

Pvuai  (UvXai),  a  general  name  among  the  Greeks 
for  any  narrow  pass.  The  moat  remarkable  were  the 
following.  I.  Pyls  Albania).  (Kid.  Caucasus.) — II. 
Pyke  AmanicB,  a  pass  through  the  range  of  Mount 
Amanus,  between  Cilicia  Campestris  and  Syria.  Da- 
rius marched  through  this  pass  to  the  battle-  field  of 
Issus.  (Quint.  Curt.,  3,  4.— Ptof.,  6,  8.—PHn.,  6, 
27.)— III.  Pyl»  Caspis.  ( Vid.  Caspia)  Porte.)— IV. 
Pyleo  Caucasia.  (Vid.  Caucasus.) — V.  Pyle  Cilicia), 
a  pass  of  Cilicia,  in  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus, 
through  which  flows  the  river  Saras.  (Plin.,  6,  27. 
—Polyb,  12,  8.)— VI.  Pyle  Sarmatisj.  (Vid.  Cau- 
casus, towards  the  dote  of  that  article.)— VII.  Pyla 
Syriss,  a  pass  leading  from  Cilicia  into  Syria,  and 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  ses.  (Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  4. 
— Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  2,  8.) 

Pylos,  I.  an  ancient  city  of  Elis,  about  eighty  sta- 
dia to  tbe  east  of  the  city  of  Elis,  and  which  disputed 
with  two  other  towns  of  the  same  name  the  honour 
of  being  the  capital  of  Nestor'sjlominions  ;  these  were 
Pylos  of  Triphylia,  and  the  Messenisn  Pylos.  This 
somewhat  interesting  question  in  Homeric  geography 
will  be  considered  under  the  bead  of  the  last-mention- 
ed city.  Pausanias  informs  us  (6,  22)  that  the  Elean 
city  was  originally  founded  by  Pylos,  son  of  Cleson, 
king  of  Megan  ;  but  that,  having  been  destroyed  by 
Hercules,  it  was  afterward  restored  by  the  Eleans. 
(Compare  Xen  ,  Hist.  Or.,  7, 4, 16.)  This  town  was 
deserted  and  in  ruins  when  Pausanias  made  the  tour 
of  Elis.  We  collect  from  Strabo  (839)  that  Pylos 
was  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pholoe,  and  between  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  Peneos  -and  Sellers.  This  site 
agrees  sufficiently  with  a  spot  named  Fortes,  where 
there  are  vestiges  of  antiquity,  under  Mount  Maura- 
bouni,  which  mist  be  the  Pholoe  of  the  ancients.  (Gill, 
Itin.  of  the  Morea,  p.  30,  seq. — Cramer's  Ant.  Greece, 
vol.  3,  p.  91.)— II.  A  city  of  Elis,  in  the  district  of 
Triphvlia,  regarded  by  Strabo,  with  great  probability,  as 
the  city  of  Nestor.  (Vid.  Pylos  III.)  It  is  placed  by 
that  geographer  at  a  distance  of  thirty  stadia  from  the 
coast,  and  near  a  email  river  once  called  A  ma  thus  and 
Pamiaus,  but  subsequently  Msmsus  and  Arcadicus. 
The  epithet  of  tpaSotic,  applied  by  Homer  to  the  Pyli- 
an  territory,  was  referred  to  the  first  of  these  names. 
(Strabo,  344.)  Notwithstanding  its  ancient  celebrity, 
this  city  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  later  times.  Pau- 
feanias,  even,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of 
its  existence  (6, 22).  Strabo  affirms  that  on  the  con- 
quest of  Triphylia  by  the  Eleans,  they  annexed  its 
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territory  la  the  neighbouring  town  of  Leproum. 
{Strab.,  355.)  The  ?oetigee  of  Pyloa  are  thought  by 
Sir  W.  Qell  to  correspond  with  ■  Palaio  Cattro,  sit- 
uated at  Pitckine  or  Pitkitu,  about  two  mile*  from 
the  coast.  Near  this  ia  a  ullage  called  Serene,  per- 
hapa  a  corruption  of  Arene.  (Am.  of  At, Motto,  p. 
to.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  117.)— III.  A 
city  of  Messenia,  on  the  weatern  coast,  off  which  lay 
Ike  island  of  Spbacteria.  It  waa  situated  at  the  foot 
vi  Mount  iEgaleua,  now  Qeremio  or  Agio  Elia.  (Stra- 
in, 469.)  Thia  city  waa  regarded  by  many  a*  the 
capital  of  Nestor's  dominions,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
waa  celebrated  for  the  brilliant  successes  obtained 
there  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Peloponneaiaa  war.  It 
is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  between  the  an- 
cient city  of  Pyloa,  and  the  fortress  which  the  Athe- 
nian troops  under  Demosthenes  erected  on  the  spot 
termed  Corypbasium  by  the  Lacedemonians.  (TTtu- 
eyd  ,  4,  3. )  Strabo  affirms,  that  when  the  town  of  Py- 
ies  was  destroyed,  part  of  the  i aha bi lasts  retired  to 
Corypbasium ;  but  Pauaaniaa  makes  no  distinction  be- 
tween toe  old  and  new  town,  simply  stating  that  Py« 
los,  founded  by  Pylus,  sot  of  Clesoa,  was  situated  on 
the  promontory  of  Corypbaaium.  To  Pylua  be  bee 
alee  attributed  the  foundation  of  Pyloa  in  Elis,  whith- 
er that  chief  retired  on  his  expulsion  from  Messenia 
by  Neleus  and  the  Theaaaliao  Palaagi.  He  adds,  that 
a  temple  of  Minerva  Coryphaaia  waa  le  be  seen  near 
Ike  town,  as  well  aa  the  house  of  Nestor,  whose  mon- 
ument waa  likewise  to  be  eeeu  there.  Strabo,  on  the 
asntrary,  has  been  at  considerable  pains  to  prove  that 
the  Pylos  of  Homer  waa  not  in  Messenia,  but  in  Tri- 
abylia.  From  Homer's  description,  be  observes,  it  is 
evident  that  Nestor's  dominions  were  traversed  by  the 
Alpbepe ;  and,  from  hie  account  of  Telemachoa'  toj- 
age  when  returning  to  Ithaca,  it  ia  also  clear  that  the 
Pyloa  of  the  Odyssey  could  neither  be  the  Measenian 
nor  Elean  city  ;  since  the  eon  of  Ulysses  is  made  to 
pass  Cruni,  Cbakis,  Phea,  and  the  coaat  of  Elia,  which 
be  could  not  have  done  if  he  had  eet  out  from  the  last- 
mentioned  piece  ;  if  from  the  former,  the  navigation 
»ould  have  been  much  longer  than  from  the  descrip- 
tion we  are  led  to  suppose,  since  we  must  reckon  400 
tadia  from  the  Measenian  to  the  Triphylian  Pyloa 
only,  besides  which,  we  may  presume,  the  poet  would 
in  that  eaaa  have  named  the  Neda,  the  Acidoa,  and 
the  intervening  rivers  and  places.  Again,  from  Nes- 
tJf't  aceoont  of  his  battle  with  the  Epaaoa,  be  must 
have  been  separated  from  that  people  by  the  Alpheua, 
a  atatement  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  po- 
sition of  the  Elean  Pylos.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
suppose  him  to  allude  to  the  Measenian  city,  it  will 
appear  very  improbable  that  Nestor  should  make  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Epei,  and  return 
from  thence  with  a  vaat  quantity  of  cattle,  which  be 
had  to  convey  auch  a  distance.  His  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  aa  far  aa  Bupraehim  and  the  Olenian  rock,  after 
their  defeat,  is  equally  incompatible  with  the  supposi- 
tion that  he  marched  from  Messenia.  In  fact,  it  ia 
not  easy  to  understand  bow  there  could  have  been 
any  communication  between  the  E  pesos  and  the  sub- 
jects of  Nestor,  if  they  had  been  so  far  removed  from 
each  other.  But  aa  all  the  circumstances  mentioned 
by  Homer  agree  satisfactorily  with  the  situation  of  the 
Iriphylian  city,  we  are  necessarily  induced  to  regard 
it  a*  the  Pyloa  of  Nestor.  Such  are  the  chief  argu- 
ments adduced  by  Strabo. — According  to  Tbucydidee, 
the  Meaaenian  Pyloa  had  two  entrances,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  island  of  Spbacteria,  out  of  unequal 
breadth;  the  narrowest  being  capable  of  admitting 
only  two  vessels  abreast.  The  harbour  itself  must 
have  been  very  capacious  for  two  such  considerable 
flaeta  aa  those  of  Athens  and  Sparta  to  engage  within 
it.  These  characteristics  sufficiently  indicate  the  port 
er  bay  of  Nemarvw  as  the  scene  of  those  most  inter- 
;  events  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  which  are  de- 
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tailed  in  the  fourth  book  of  Tbocydidn.  A  (pot  na- 
med Pila,  and  laid  down  in  Lapie's  map  as  wutj  in 
the  centre  of  the  bay,  probably  answers  to  the  swient 
Pylos.   (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  132,  utq ) 
PteahIdm,  famous  monuments  of  Egypt,  of  mus- 
ive  masonry,  which,  from  a  square  base,  rise  diminish 
ins  to  a  point  or  vertex  when  viewed  from  below  - 
The  pyramids  commence  immediately  soofh  of  Com, 
but  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the  Nile,  and  extend  in  a 
uninterrupted  range  for  many  miles  in  s  southerly  di- 
rection parallel  with  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  pet- 
pendieular  height  of  the  first,  which  is  ascribed  it 
Cheops,  ia  480  feet  9  inches,  that  is,  43  feet  I  inches 
higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Reese,  and  136  feet  9  inch- 
es higher  than  St.  Paul's  in  London.  The  length  of 
the  former  base  waa  764  feet,  that  of  the  present  hot 
is  746  feet-   (Fysc,  Operation*  at  the  Pyramids  tj 
Giztk,  vol  3,  p.  109.)  The  following  are  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  second  pyramid  :  the  base, 684  feet;  lbs 
central  line  down  the  front  from  the  apex  to  the  but, 
968  ;  the  perpendicular,  366  ;  costing  from  the  lop  ta 
where  it  ends,  140.  These  dimensions,  being  eixuri- 
etably  greater  than  those  usually  assigned  eten  to  tat 
first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by 
their  being  taken  (by  Belzoni)  from  the  base  isolat- 
ed from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the  measurements  A 
the  first  pyramid  given  by  others  only  applied  to  it  u 
measured  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ssnd- 
The  antiquity  of  these  erections,  and  the  purpose !« 
which  they  were  formed,  have  furnished  matter  in 
much  ingenious  conjecture  and  dispute  in  the  absence 
of  certain  information.    It  has  been  supposed  thai 
they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  sock  a 
that. of  establishing  the  proper  length  of  the  cubit.*! 
which  they  contain,  in  breadth  and  height,  a  cense 
number  of  multiples.    They  were,  at  all  events,  can- 
atrncted  on  scientific  principles,  and  give  evidence  at 
a  certain  progress  m  astronomy ;  for  their  aides  in 
accurately  adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Wh* 
er  they  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses,  and  mlrr**! 
as  sepulchral  monuments,  has  been  doubted ;  bnt  at 
double  have  in  a  great  measure  been  dispelled  by  ik 
recent  discoveries  made  by  mesne  of  laborious  era- 
rations.  The  drifting  sand  had,  in  the  course  of  ago. 
collected  around  their  base  Us  a  considerable  hogU. 
and  had  raised  the  general  surface  of  the  eouttn 
above  the  level  which  it  possessed  when  they  sett 
constructed.    The  entrance  to  the  chambers  bad  slst 
been,  in  the  finishing,  shut  up  with  large  atones,  sal 
built  round  so  ss  to  be  uniform  with  the  rest  of  the 
exterior.    The  largest,  called  the  Pyramid  of  Cheap, 
had  been  opened,  and  some  chambers  discovered  ■  i 
but  not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison,  Bnini 
consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  hi  1763,  when  sews- 
panying  Mr.  Wortley  Montague  to  Egypt.  He  d» 
covered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  descended  tie 
three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  165  feet  Css- 
tain  Caviglia,  master  of  a  merchant-vessel,  aftemri 
pursued  the  principal  oblique  paasage  300  feet  fartae 
down  than  any  former  explorer,  and  round  it  cos 
municate  with  the  bottom  of  the  well.   This  circa* 
stance  creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  8 
feet  farther,  and  found  a  spacious  room  66  feet  by  If. 
but  of  unequal  height,  under  the  centre  of  the  en- 
amid,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  piece 
for  containing  the  tkeca  or  sarcophagus,  though  no* 
none  ia  found  in  it.    The  room  ia  30  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Nile.   The  upper  chamber,  86,  feet  by 
17$,  tod  18,  Ugh,  still  contains  a  sarcophagus - 
Three  chambers,  hitherto  undiscovered,  were  crossed 
and  opened,  in  1836-7,  by  Colonel  Vyse.   The  long- 
est, measuring  38  feet  1  inch,  by  17  feet  1  inch,  tat 
been  denominated  by  him  the  "  Wellington  Cham- 
ber ;"  the  second  (38  feet  9  inches,  by  16  feet  8  inch- 
es) be  named  "  Neloon'a  ;"  and  the  third  fS7  feet  « 
inches,  by  16  feel  4  inches)  has  been  called  after 
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Lady  Arbutbnot,  who  m  present  at  the  time  of  the 
iiscovery.  These  chsmbeis  vary  as  to  height,  end 
he  blocks  of  granite  which  form  the  ceiling  of  the  one 
»lowr  serve  as  the  pavement  of  the  one  abovi  it. 
\ccoiding  to  Colonel  Vyse,  these  three  chsmbers  were 
:hieny  intended  as  voids  in  that  portion  of  the  pyra- 
mid above  what  is  termed  the  "king's  chamber"  (the 
inly  one  that  appears  to  have  had  any  destination), 
ind  thereby  to  lessen  the  superincumbent  mass.  (Con- 
lult  the  costly  and  elaborate  work  of  Colonel  Vyse, 
'  Operations  carried  on  at  the  Pyramid*  of  Gittk  in 
.837,"  dec.,  London,  1840,  3  vols,  to.^vol.  1,  p.  305, 
35,  256.)— -In  the  course  of  the  work  just  alluded  to 
vol.  2,  p.  105),  Colonel  Vyse  has  some  remarks  on  the 
[oeation  whether  the  pyramids  were  connected  in  any 
ray  with  astronomical  purposes.  It  seems  that,  in  six 
lyramids  which  have  been  opened,  the  principal  pas- 
age  preserves  the  same  inclination  of  36°  to  the  ho- 
izon,  being  directed  to  the  polar  star.  "  As  it  had 
•en  supposed,"  remarks  the  colonel,  "  that  the  in- 
lined  passages  were  intended  for  astronomical  jsur- 
oses,  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  Sir  John  Her- 
chel,  who,  with  the  utmost  kindness,  entered  into  va- 
ious  calculations  to  ascertain  the  fact.  I  also  in- 
armed Sir  John  of  the  allusion  in  the  '  Quarterly  Re- 
iew'  to  Mr.  Caviglia's  remarks  respecting  the  polar 
tar,  and  likewise  of  its  having  been  seen  by  Captains 
rby  and  Mangles  from  the  inclined  passage  in  the 
rreat  Pyramid,  at  the  period  of  its  culminating,  on 
Be  night  of  the  31st  of  March,  1817.  It  would  ap- 
ear  from  the  remarks  of  Sir  John,  which  here  follow, 
nat  the  direction  of  the  passage  was  determined  by 
lie  star  which  was  polar  at  the  time  that  the  pyramid 
ras  constructed,  and  that  the  exact  aspect  of  the 
uilding  was  regulated  by  it ;  but  it  could  not  have 
een  used  for  celestial  observation.  The  coincidence 
f  the  relative  position  of  a  Draconit  is  at  all  events 
ery  remarkable." 

■  Sir  John  HertcheVt  Observation*  on  ike  Entrance 
Pottages  tn  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh. 

"  Four  thousand  years  ago,  the  present  polar  star,  a 
Trta  Minorit,  could  by  no  possibility  have  been  seen 
t  any  time  in  the  twenty-four  hours  through  the  gal- 
ny  in  the  Great  Pyramid,  on  account  of  the  preces- 
ion  of  the  Equinoxes,  which  at  that  time  would  have 
ispUced  every  star  in  the  heavens,  from  its  then  ap- 
•rent  position  on  the  sphere,  by  no  less  a  quantity  than 
5°  45'  of  longitude,  and  would  have  changed  all  the 
stations  of  the  constellations  to  the  diurnal  sphere. 
7he  supposed  date  of  the  pyramid,  3133  years  B.C., 
dded  to  our  present  date,  1839,  form  3983  years  (say 
400),  and  the  effect  of  the  precession  on  the  longi- 
odes  of  the  stars  in  that  interval  having  been  to  in- 
reaae  them  all  by  the  above-named  quantity,  it  will 
illow  that  the  pole  of  the  heavens,  at  the  erection  of 
ae  pyramid,  must  have  stood  very  near  to  the  star  a 
h-acomt,  that  is,  3°  51'  16"  from  it  to  the  westward, 
s  we  should  now  call  it ;  a  Draconit  was  therefore, 
t  that  time,  the  polar  star ;  and  as  it  is  comparatively 
isignificant,  and  only  of  the  third  magnitude,  if  so' 
luch,  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  it  could  have 
een  seen  in  the  daytime  even  in  the  climate  of  Gizeh, 
r  even  from  so  dark 'a  recess  as  the  inclined  entrance 
f  the  Great  Pyramid.  A  latitude,  however,  of  30°, 
nd  a  polar  distance  of  the  star  in  question  of  1°  51' 
6",  would  bring  it,  at  its  lower  culmination,  to  an  al- 
itude  of  27°  91',  and  therefore  it  would  have  been  di- 
ectly  in  view  of  an  observer  stationed  in  the  desoend- 
ug  passage,  the  opening  of  which,  aa  teen  from  a 
oint  sixty-three  feet  within,  would,  by  calculation, 
ubtend  an  angle  of  7°  7' ;  and  even  from  the  hot- 
om,  near  the  sepulchral  chamber,  would  still  appear 
f  at  least  3°  in  breadth.  In  short,  speaking  as  in  or- 
linary  parlance,  the  passsge  may  be  said  to  have  been 
lirectly  pointed  at  a  Draconit,  at  its  inferior  culmina- 


tion, at  which  moment  its  altitude  above  the  horizon 
of  Gizeh  (1st.  30)  would  have  been  37°  9'— refraction 
being  neglected  as  too  trifling  (about  30  to  affect  the 
question.  The  present  polar  star,  a  Ursa  Minorit, 
was  at  this  epoch  83°  more  or  less  in  arc  from  the 
then  pole  of  the  heavens,  and,  of  course,  at  its  lower 
culmination,  it  waa  only  7°  above  the  horizon  of 
Gizeh."   (  Vyse,  Operations,  dee.,  vol.  8,  p.  107,  tea.) 

3.  Operation*  of  Beixom.  t 

Belzoni,  after  some  acute  observations  on  the  ap- 
pearances connected  with  the  second  pyramid,  or  that 
of  Chepbrenes,  succeeded  in  opening  it.  The  stones 
which  bad  constituted  the  coating  (by  which  the  aides 
of  most  of  the  pyramids,  which  now  rise  in  steps,  had 
been  formed  into  plain  and  smooth  surfaces)  lay  in  a 
state  of  compact  and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a 
formidable  obstruction;  but  somewhat  looser  in  the 
centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  operations  for  ex- 
ploring it  in  an  age  posterior  to  the  erection.    On  the 

rt  side  of  the  pyramid  he  discovered  the  foundation 
a  large  temple,  connected  with  a  portico  appearing 
above  ground,  which  had  induced  him  to  explore  that 
part.  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from  which  it 
was  fifty  feet  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  through  rub- 
bish forty  feet  in  height,  and  a  pavement  waa  found  at 
the  bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round 
the  pyramid  ;  but  there  waa  no  appearance  of  any  en- 
trance. On  the  north  side,  notwithstanding  the  .same 
general  appearance  presented  itself  after  the  rubbish 
was  cleared  away,  one  of  the  stones,  though  nicely 
adapted  to  its  place,  was  observed  to  be  loose ;  and 
when  it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was  found,  ev- 
idently forced  by  some  former  enterprising  eiplorer, 
and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  rubbish  which  fell  fro 
the  roof ;  it  was  therefore  abandoned.    Reasoning  I 


analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pyramid,  whk 
is  to  the  east  of  the  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  ex- 
plored in  that  situation,  and  found,  at  a  distance  of  thirty 
feet,  the  true  entrance.  After  incredible  perseverance 
and  labour,  he  found  numerous  passages,  all  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  a  chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches 
by  sixteen  feet  three  inches,  and  twenty-three  foot  six 
inches  high.  It  contained  a  sarcophagus  in  a  comer, 
surrounded  by  large  blocks  of  granite.  When  opened, 
after  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain  bones, 
which  mouldered  down  when  leached,  and,  from  speci- 
mens afterward  examined,  turned  out  to  be  the  bones 
of  an  ox.  Human  bones  were  also  found  in  the  same 
place.  An  Arabic  inscription,  made  with  charcoal, 
was  on  the  wall,  signifying  that  "  the  place  had  been 
opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by 
the  master  Othman,  and  the  king  Alii  Mohammed/' 
supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mohammed  I., 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  was  ob- 
served that  the  rock  surrounding  the  pyramids,  on  the 
north  and  west  sides,  wss  on  a  level  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  chamber.  It  is  evidently  cut  away  all 
around,  and  the  stones  taken  from  it  ware  mostprob- 
ebly  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid.  There 
are  many  placet  in  the  neighbourhood  where  the  rock 
has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  found- 
ation for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  given  by 
Herodotus,  that  the  stones  had  been  brought  from  the 
east  side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  sp- 
plied  to  the  granite  brought  from  Syene.  The  opera- 
tions of  Belzoni  have  thrown  light  on  the  manner  in 
which  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  as  the 
purposes  for  which  tbey  were  intended.  That  they 
were  meant  for  sepulchres  can  hardly  sdmit  of  a  doubt. 
It  it  remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are 
found  in  or  about  the  pyramids  as  in  the  other  tombs ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  peri- 
od of  their  construction  to  have  been  prior  to  the  in- 
vention of  that  mode  of  writing,  though  some  think 
that  the  variation  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference 
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in  the  usages  or  different  places  and  agee.  Balzoni, 
however,  aaya  that  he  found  tome  hieroglyphics  on  one 
of  the  blocks  forming  a  mausoleum  to  the  west  of  the 
first  pyramid.  The  first  pyramid  seems  never  to  have 
been  coated,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  mark  of  any 
covering.  The  second  pyramid  snowed  that  the  coat- 
ing had  been  executed  from  the  summit  downward,  as 
it  appeared  that  it  had  not,  in  this  instance,  been  finish- 
ed to  the  bottom. 

9.  Who  were  (As  labouren  employed  m  the  Pyror 

A  very  curious,  inquiry  now  remains  as  to  the  la- 
bourers employed  in  erecting  these  stupendous  struc- 
tures, and  the  following  remarks  on  this  subject,  though 
they  may  not  be  acceded  to  in  their  full  extent,  will 
yet,  it  is  conceived,  not  prove  unacceptable.  They 
are  from  Caltnet's  Dictionary  (vol.  8,  p.  317,  tea.). 
On  the  supposition  that  they  were  native  Egyptians, 
Voltaire  has  founded  an  argument  in  proof  of  the  sla- 
very of  that  people ;  but  that  they  were  really  natives 
is  a  point  which  admits  of  considerable  doubt.  The 
uniform  practice  of  the  ancient  Oriental  nations  seems 
to  have  been,  to  employ  captive  foreigners  in  erecting 
laborious  and  painful  works,  and  Diodorus  (1,  3)  ex- 
pressly ssserts  this  of  the  Egyptian  Sesostris.  Is  it 
improbable  to  suppose  that  one  at  least,  if  not  all,  of 
the  structures  in  question,  were  the  work  of  the  Israel 
iiest  Bondage  is  expressly  attributed  to  them  in  the 
•acred  writings ;  and  that  the  Israelites  did  not  make 
brick  only,  but  performed  other  labours,  may  be  in- 
ferred from  Exodus,  9,  8,  10.  Moses  took  "ashes  of 
the  furnace,"  no  doubt  that  which  waa  tendered  him 
bv  his  people.  So  Psalm  81,  6,  "  I  removed  his 
shoulder  from  the  burden,  and  his  hands  were  deliv- 
ered from  the  mortar-basket,"  not  note,  as  in  our 
translation  ;  and  with  this  rendering  agree  the  Septu- 
agint,  Vulgate,  Symmschus,  and  others.  Added  to 
this,  we  have  the  positive  testimony  of  Josepkus  that 
the  Israelite!  mere  employed  on  the  Pyramids.  The 
space  of  time  allotted  for  the  erection  of  these  im- 
mense masses  coincides  with  what  is  usually  assigned 
to  the  slavery  of  the  Israelites.  Israel  is  understood 
to  have  been  in  Egypt  SIS  years,  of  which  Joseph 
ruled  seventy  years;  nor  was  it  till  long  after  his 
death  that  a  "  new  king  arose  who  knew  not  Joseph." 
If  we  allow  about  forty  years  for  the  extent  of  the 
generation  which  succeeded  Joseph,  added  to  bis 
seventy,  there  remain  about  108  years  to  the  Exo- 
dus. According  to  Herodotus  (3,  134,  eeqq.),  Egypt, 
ontil  the  reign  of  Rbampeinitue,  wss  remarkable  for 
its  abundance  and  excellent  laws.  Cheops,  who  suc- 
ceeded this  prince,  degenerated  into  extreme  profli- 
gscy  of  conduct.  He  barred  the  avenues  of  every 
temple,  and  forbade  the  Egyptians  from  offering  sac- 
rifices. He  next  proceeded  to  make  them  labour  ser- 
vilely for  himself  by  building  the  first  pyramid.  Che- 
ops reigned  fifty  years.  His  brother  Cbephrenes  suc- 
ceeded, and  adopted  s  similar  course ;  be  reigned  fifty- 
six  yesrs.  Thus,  for  the  space  of  106  yean,  were  the 
Egyptians  exposed  to  every  species  of  oppression  and 
calamity ;  not  having,  during  all  thia  period,  permis- 
sion even  to  worship  in  their  temples.  The  Egyp- 
tians had  so  strong  an  aversion  to  the  memory  of 
these  two  monarchs,  that  they  would  never  mention 
their  names,  but  always  attributed  their  pyramids  to 
one  Philitis,  a  shepherd  who  kept  his  cattle  in  those 
parts.  We  hive  here  very  platu  traces  of  a  govern- 
ment by  s  foreign  family ;  and  of  a  worship  contrary 
to  that  which  had  been  previously  established  in  Egypt, 
as  appears  in  the  prohibition  of  sacrifices.  In  its  con- 
tinusnce.  moreover,  of  106  years,  it  coincides  with  the 
bondage  of  the  Israelites.  There  appears  to  be  some- 
thing mysterious  concealed  under  the  name  and  men- 
tion of  the  shepherd  Phititis.  It  la  clear  that  the 
Egyptians  did  not  call  the  kings,  by  whose  orders  the 
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Bramids  wen  built,  by  this  name  in  the  hearing  ni 
erodotua,  since  they  referred  tbem  to  their kiicjiCae- 
ops  and  Cbephrenes.    It  would  seem,  moreover,  thai 
the  shepherd  Philitis  had  formerly,  sod  it  other  timet, 
customarily  fed  his  cattle  elsewhere.   The  following, 
then,  may  be  regarded  aa  the  meaning  of  the  pimp 
in  question :  they  attributed  the  labour  of  eonttiocting 
the  pyramids  to  a  shepherd  who  came  from  Ffciutu, 
but  who,  at  that  time,  fed  his  csttle  in  the  land  of 
Egypt ;  implying  that  they  more  readily  told  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  workman  (the  son  of  Israel,  tkt  ikp- 
herd,  Gen.,  47,  6)  employed  in  the  building,  tbu  of 
the  kings  by  whose  commands  they  were  bruit.  Ttej 
seem  to  have  pursued  the  ssme  course  in  the  daji  ef 
Diodorus,  who  remarks  (1,3),  "  They  admit  that  une 
works  are  superior  to  all  which  are  seen  in  Egypt,  an 
only  by  the  immensity  of  their  mass  and  by  their  pro- 
digious cost,  but  still  more  by  the  beauty  of  then 
construction ;  and  the  workmen,  who  have  renders! 
tbem  so  perfect,  are  much  more  estimable  tin  m 
kings  who  paid  their  cost ;  fat  the  former  hire  herein 
given  a  proof  of  their  genius  and  skill,  whereat  ue 
kings  contributed  only  the  riches  left  them  by  their  u- 
cestors,  or  extorted  from  their  subjects.  Tot}  nj 
the  first  waa  erected  by  Armani ;  the  second  bj  As, 
mom ;  the  third  by  Inarm  "    In  the  common  Greek 
text  we  read  'Aftaoif  tot  the  second  name,  but  the 
best  critics  decide  in  favour  of  'A/i/ioaic.   If  we  roil 
a  slight  change  also  in  the  first  name,  and,  instead  if 
Armanis  ('Appoioc),  read  Aramssus  ('Apo/iowf),  ut 
result  will  be  a  curious  one.    On  comparing  ut 
names  a  Mount  and  in  Arm  with  the  Hebrew  in- 
scription of  Masts  and  Aaron,  we  find  that  the  props 
appellation  is  the  same,  aa  near  aa  proounciauoa  s; 
natives  of  different  countriea  could  bring  it :  «  Mem, 
or  ha  Moasis,  ia  hu  Mouseh  in  Hebrew ;  and  in  Arm., 
or  At*  Arm,  is  written  Au  Aaron,  which  ceruislj, 
when  two  vowels  came  together,  took  a  consonant  be- 
tween them,  being  spoken  aa  if  written  km  Asm. 
This  testimony,  therefore,  agrees  with  the  sopors™ 
that  the  Israelites  were  employed  on  the  prnmirb, 
first  under  the  appellation  of  the  Syria*  or  Anneu 
(the  very  title  given  to  Jacob,  Dent.,  86,  S,  "An  A* 
mac  ready  to  perish,"  dec.),  and  afterward  under  lb 
name*  of  the  two  most  fsmous  leaders  of  that  hub, 
Moses  and  Aaron.    ( Calmet's  Dictionary,  L  c.) 

4.  Various  etymologies  of  the  word  PyremU 
(avpafue). 

Some  derive  the  name  Pyramid  (Pyrama,  n»» 
tu'f )  from  srapeV,  "  wheat,"  on  the  supposition  lias 
they  were  meant  for  granaries!  (Steps.  By:.'  t 
— EtynuU.  Mag.,  s.  t>.)  It  is  surprising  that  thu  ** 
derivation  should  have  been  approved  of  by  Vossa 
Another  class  of  etymologists  deduce  the  term  froa 
the  Greek  word  Trip,  "fire,"  in  allusion  to  the  fuse- 
shaped  appearance  of  the  structure,  as  it  tapers  to  i 
point.  (Etymol.  Mag.,  s.  r.  —  Suliurg.,  ad  let  - 
Schol.  ad  Horal.,  Od.,3, 30,  2  — Amm.  Mend.,£. 
16.)  These  and  other  derivations  proceed  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  word  pyramid  ia  of  Greek  ongs 
than  which  nothing  can  be  more  erroneous.  (Jtile* 
ski,  Voc.  JEgypl.  —  Opusc,  vol.  1,  p.  331.)  Sow, 
taking  the  passsge  of  Pliny  for  their  guide,  where  hi 
explains  the  term  obeliseus  by  "  radius  Selis,"  »°4 
regarding  the  obelisk  as  a  species  of  pyramid,  deduct 
the  latter  word  from  the  Coptic  Pi-ra-mu-e,  whri 
they  make  to  signify  "  a  ray  of  the  sun."  (Jstlauk, 
p.  233. )  Wilkins  thinks  that  pyramis  comes  from  ths 
Coptic  Poura  nun,  equivalent  to  "  regis  generetit.' 
the  pyramids  being  so  called,  according  to  him,  be- 
cause they  served  aa  places  of  sepulture  for  linos  of 
kings.  Jsblonski,  however,  well  observes,  that  Pan 
(or  Pouro)  misi  can  signify  nothing  else  but  "4f 
scendedfrom  kings."  Finslly,  De  Sacy,  ths  late  emi- 
nent Oriental  scholar  of  Fiarce,  favours  us  with  tit 
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allowing.  He  makes  if,  in  the  word  Uvpafuc,  a  mere 
Jreek  termination.  lit  is  then  the  Egyptian  article, 
>i  which  the  Greeks  wrote  IIv,  in  their  wish  to  de- 
uce the  term  from  irfip,  "fin."  The  syllable  pap  he 
efera  to  the  root  ram,  which,  according  to  him,  had 
1  the  Egyptian  tongue  the  meaning  of  separating,  or 
siting  anything  apart  from  common  ose.  Hvpaftif, 
icrefore,  will  denote  a  wcrcd  place  or  edifice,  set 
part  for  some  religious  purpose.  (De  Secy,  Obtcr- 
ations  sir  Pari  fine  du  nam  dmni  par  Us  Greet  el 
:m  Arabes  aux  Pyramides  d'JEgypu.—Tt.  Water,  ad 
'abUmsk.,  Voc.  Egypt.,  p.  334.) 

Praiuvs,  t.  a  youth  of  Babylon.  ( Fid.  Tbisbe.) 
-II.  A  river  of  Cilicia  Campeetria,  rising  in  Mount 
"aurus,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus.  Issicus.  It  is  now 
is  Geilioen.  This  river  forces  its  way,  by  a  deep 
nd  narrow  channel,  through  the  barrier  of  Taurus  ; 
nd  such  was  the  quantity  of  soil  which  it  carried  down, 
1st  an  oracle  affirmed  that  one  day  it  would  reach 
is  sacred  isle  of  Cyprus.  {Strab.,  63*. )  This,  bow- 
ser, has  not  uken  place';  but  a  remarkable  change 
as  occurred  with  respect  to  the  course  of  this  river, 
rhich  now  finds  it*  way  into  the  sea,  twenty-three 
riles  more  to  the  east,  in  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon. 
Cramer's  Atia  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  351.) 

Pybbnai,  a  well-known  range  of  mountains,  separ- 
ting  Gallia  from  Hispania.  The  name  was  com- 
monly supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  term 
•bp,  "fire,"  and  various  explanations  were  attempted 
)  be  given  of  this  etymology.  According  to  soma, 
lese  mountains  had  once  been  devastated  by  fire,  an 
pinion  which  Posidonius  deemed  not  improbable. 
Died.  Sic.,  5, 35.— Strab.,  148.— lauret.,  5,  IS,  43.) 
The  true  derivation,  however,  is  evidently  the  Celtic 
*yr«n  or  Pyrn,  "  a  high  moon  tain,"  and  from  this 
ame  may  in  like  manner  be  deduced  the  name  of 
lount  Brenner  in  the  Tyrol ;  that  of  Puern,  in  upper 
lustria,  that  of  Pernor,  in  the  Tyrol,  and  many  others. 
Adelung,  Mithradatet,  vol.  3,  p.  67.)— The  range  of 
he  Pyrenees  is  about  294  miles  in  length.  Ihese 
nounttuns  an  steep,  difficult  of  access,  and  only  pass- 
ible at  five  places :  1st,  From  Languedoc  to  Catalo- 
tia;  3d,  from  Comminge  into  Aragon;  3d,  at  Ta> 
affa;  4th,  at  Maya  and  Pampehma,  in  Navarre;  and 
>th,  at  Sebastians,  in  Biscay,  which  is  the  easiest  of 
11.    (Polyb,  3,  34,  seqq.—Mela,  2,  5.— Ptin.,  3, 3.) 

Pybootblbs,  a  celebrated  engraver  on  gems  in  the 
ge  of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  had  the  exclusive 
>rivilege  of  engraving  the  conqueror,  aa  Lyaippua  waa 
ne  only  sculptor  who  was  permitted  to  make  statues 
•f  him.  Two  gems  carved  by  this  artist  are  said  to  be 
slant  (Bracei,  Menorie,  tab.  98,  99) ;  but  Winckel- 
sann  has,  by  many  powerful  arguments,  proved  them 
o  be  spurious.    {Op.,  6,  1,  p.  107,  seta.) 

Pybbha,  I.  a  daughter  of  Epimetheus  snd  Pandora, 
nd  wife  of  Deucalion.  (Vid.  Deucalion.)— II.  A 
comontory  of  Thessaly,  on  the  western  coast  of  the 
linns  Pagascus,  and  a  abort  distance  below  Demetri- 
s.  It  is  now  Cspe  AnHslri. — III.  A  rock,  with  an- 
ther in  its  vicinity  named  Deucalion,  near  the  prom- 
ntory  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  (Stra- 
O,  435.) 

Pvieho.  a  celebrated  Greek  philosopher,  a  native 
f  Elea.  In  his  youth  he  practised  the  art  of  paini- 
ng ;  but,  either  through  disinclinstion,  or  because  his 
ami  aspired  to  higher  pursuits,  he  passed  over  from 
lie  school  of  painting  to  that  of  philosophy.  He  stud- 
sd  and  admired  the  writings  of  Democritus,  and  had, 
•  his  first  preceptor,  Bryson,  the  son  of  Stilpo,  a  dis- 
iple  of  Clinomachus.  After  this  he  became  a  disci- 
|e  of  Anaxsrchos,  who  wss  contemporary  with  Alex- 
nder,  and  be  accompanied  his  master,  in  the  train  of 
Alexander,  into  Asia.  Here  he  conversed  with  the 
irahinans  snd  Gymnosophiste,  imbibing  from  their 
octrine  whatever  might  seem  favourable  to  his  natu- 
al  disposition  towards  doubting  :  a  disposition  which 


was  cherished  by  his  muter,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
disciple  of  s  sceptical  philosopher,  Metrodorus  of 
Chios.  Every  advance  which  Pyrrho  made  in  the 
study  of  philosophy  involving  him  in  fresh  uncertainty, 
he  left  the  school  of  the  Dogmatists  (so  those  philoso- 
phers were  called  who  professed  to  be  possessed  of  a 
certain  knowledge),  and  established  a  new  school,  in 
which  he  taught  that  every  object  of  human  knowledge 
is  involved  in  uncertainty,  so  that  it  is  impossible  em 
to  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  truth.  (Diog.  Laert., 
68,  seqq.)  It  is  related  of  this  philosopher  that  he 
acted  upon  his  own  principles,  and  carried  his  scepti- 
cism to  so  ridiculous  an  extreme,  that  his  friends,  were 
obliged  to  accompany  him  wherever  he  went,  that  he 
might  not  be  run  over  by  carriages  or  fall  down  preci- 
pices. If  this  waa  true,  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
he  waa  ranked  among  those  whose  intellects  were  dis- 
turbed by  intense  study.  But,  if  we  pay  any  attenticn 
to  the  respect  with  which  he  is  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers,  or  give  any  credit  to  the  general  history  of  his 
life,  we  must  conclude  these  reports  to  have  been  cal- 
umnies invented  by  the  Dogmatists,  whom  he  op- 
posed. He  apent  a  great  part  of  his  life  in  solitude, 
snd  always  preserved  a  settled  composure  of  counte- 
nance, undisturbed  by  fear,  or  joy,  or  grief.  He  en- 
dured bodily  pain  with  great  fortitude,  and  in  the  midst 
of  dangera  discovered  no  signs  of  apprehension  In 
disputation  be  waa  celebrated  for  the  subtlety  of  his 
arguments  and  the  perspicuity  of  bis  language.  Epi- 
curus, though  no  friend  to  scepticism,  was  an  admirer 
of  Pyrrho,  because  he  recommended  and  practised  that 
self-command  which  produces  undisturbed  tranquillity, 
the  great  end,  in  the  judgment  of  Epicurus,  of  all 
physical  and  moral  science.  So  highly  waa  Pyrrho 
esteemed  by  his  countrymen,  that  they  honoured  him 
with  the  office  of  chief  priest,  and,  out  of  respect  to 
him,  passed  a  decree,  by  which  all  philosophers  were 
indulged  with  immunity  from  public  taxes.    He  was  a 

Seal  admirer  of  the  poets,  particularly  of  Homer,  snd 
squently  repeated  passages  from  his  poems.  Could 
such  a  man  be  so  foolishly  enslaved  by  an  absurd  sys- 
tem aa  to  need  a  guide  to  keep  him  out  of  danger  1 
Pyrrho  flourished  about  B.C.  340,  and  died  about  the 
ninetieth  year  of  his  age,  probably  about  B.C.  238. 
After  his  death,  the  Athenians  honoured  bis  memory 
with  a  statue,  and  a  monument  to  him  was  erected  in 
his  own  country.  (Enfield,  History  of  Philosophy, 
vol.  1,  p.  483.) 

Ptbbhos,  I.  a  son  of  Achilles  and  Deiidamia,  the 
daughter  of  King  Lycomedea,  who  received  this  nsme 
from  the  yellowness  of  hie  hair.  He  was  also  called 
Neoptolemus,  or  new  warrior,  because  he  came  to  the 
Trojan  war  in  the  last  yeara  of  the  celebrated  siege  of 
the  capital  of  Troaa.  Ho  waa  brought  up,  and  re- 
mained at  the  court  of  bis  maternal  grandfather  until 
after  his  father's  death.  The  Greeks,  then,  according 
to  an  oracle,  which  had  declared  that  Troy  could  not 
be  uken  unless  one  of  toe  descendants  of  iEacus  were 
among  the  besiegers,  despatched  Ulysses  and  Phoenix 
to  Scyroa  for  the  young  prince.  He  bad  no  sooner  ar- 
rived before  Troy,  than,  having  paid  a  visit  to  the  tomb 
of  Achilles,  be  was  appointed  to  accompany  Ulysses  in 
his  expedition  to  Lemnos,  for  the  purpose  of  prevailing 
on  Philoctetes  to  repair  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules 
to  the  scene  of  action.  Pyrrhus  greatly  signalized 
himself  during  the  siege,  and  was  the  first,  according 
to  some  accounts,  that  entered  the  wooden  horse.  He 
was  not  inferior  to  his  father  in  cruel  and  vindictive 
feelings.  After  hresking  down  the  gstes  of  Priam's 
palace,  be  pursued  the  unhappy  monarch  to  the  altar 
of  Jupiter,  and  there,  according  to  some  accounts,  he 
slaughtered  him  ;  while,  according  to  others,  he  drag- 
ged him  by  the  hair  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles,  where  he 
sacrificed  him  to  the  manes  of  his  father.  Pyrrhus  is 
also  smong  the  number  of  those  to  whom  the  precipi- 
tation of  the  young  Astyanax  from  the  summit  of  a 
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tower  li  attributed  ;  and  it  wu  he  that  immolated 
Pofyxena  to  hi*  father"*  ahade.  In  the  division  of  the 
captives  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  Andromache, 
the  widow  of  Hector,  and  Helenua,  the  brother  of  the 
latter,  were  assigned  to  Pyrrhus.  After  some  time 
bad  elapsed,  he  gave  op  Andromache  to  Helenua,  and 
sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Hermione,  daughter 
of  Meoelaus  and  Helen  ;  but  he  was  slain  for  this  by 
Orestes,  eon  of  Agamemnon.  (  Eurip. ,  Androm ,  1144, 
—  Virg  ,  Mh.,  3,  319,  teqq.  —  Heynt,  Excuri , 
U,  td  JEn.,  3.)— II.  A  king  of  Epirus,  descended 
from  Achilles  on  the  mothers  side.  He  was  saved 
when  an  infant,  by  the  fidelity  of  his  servants,  from 
the  pursuits  of  the  enemies  of  his  father,  who  bad  been 
banished  from  his  kingdom,  and  he  was  carried  to  the 
court  of  Glaoties,  king  of  Illyricum,  who  educated  him 
with  great  tenderness.  Csssander,  king  of  Macedo- 
nia, wished  to  despatch  him  ;  but  Olautias  not  only 
refused  to  deliver  him  op  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy, 
but  he  even  went  with  an  army,  aud  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  Epirus,  though  only  twelve  years  of  age. 
About  five  yean  after,  the  absence  of  Pyrrhus  to  at- 
tend the  nuptials  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Glautias 
raised  new  commotions.  The  monarch  was  expelled 
from  his  throne  by  Neoptolemus,  who  had  usurped  it 
after  the  death  of  jEacides ;  and  being  still  without 
resources,  he  applied  to  his  brother-in-law  Demetrius 
for  assistance.  He  accompanied  Demetrius  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus,  and  fought  there  with  all  the  prudence 
and  intrepidity  of  an  experienced  general.  He  after- 
ward passed  into  Egypt,  where,  by  his  marriage  with 
Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice,  he  soon  obtained 
a  sufficient  force  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  throne. 
He  was  successful  in  the  undertaking ;  but,  to  remove 
all  causes  of  quarrel,  he  took  the  usurper  to  share  with 
bim  the  royalty,  and  some  time  after  he  put  him  to 
death,  under  pretence  that  he  had  attempted  to  poison 
bim.  In  the  subsequent  years  of  his  reign  Pyrrhus 
engaged  in  the  quarrels  which  disturbed  the  peace  of 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  He  marched  against  De- 
metrius, and  gsve  the  Mscedonisn  soldiers  fresh  proofs 
of  his  valour  and  activity.  By  dissimulstion  he  ingra- 
tiated himself  in  the  minds  of  his  enemy's  subjects ; 
snd  when  Demetrius  laboured  under  a  momentary  ill- 
ness, Pyrrhus  made  an  attempt  upon  the  crown  of  Ma- 
cedonia, which,  if  not  then  successful,  soon  after  ren- 
dered him  master  of  the  kingdom.  This  he  shared 
with  Lyaimachua  for  seven  months,  till  the  jealousy  of 
the  Macedonians  and  the  ambition  of  his  colleague 
obliged  bim  to  retire.  Pyrrhus  was  meditating  new 
conquests,  when  the  Tarentines  invited  him  to  Italy 
to  aasist  them  against  the  encroaching  power  of  Rome. 
He  gladly  accepted  the  invitation,  but  his  passage 
across  the  Adriatic  proved  nearly  fatal,  and  he  reached 
the  shores  of  Italy  after  the  loss  of  the  greatest  part  of 
his  troops  in  a  storm.  At  his  entrance  into  Taren- 
tum,  B  C.  380,  be  began  to  reform  the  manners  of  the 
inhabitants,  and,  by  introducing  the  strictest  discipline 
among  their  troops,  to  accustom  them  to  bear  fatigue 
and  to  despise  dangers.  In  the  first  battle  which  he 
fought  with  the  Romans  he  obtained  the  victory ;  but 
for  this  he  was  more  particularly  indebted  to  his  ele- 
phsnts,  whose  bulk  and  uncommon  appearance  aston- 
ished the  Romans,  snd  terrified  their  cavalry.  The 
number  of  the  slain  was  equal  on  both  sides,  snd  the 
conqueror  said  that  another  such  victory  would  ruin 
him.  He  slso  sent  Cineas,  his  chief  minister,  to 
Rome,  and,  though  victorious,  he  sued  for  peace. 
These  offers  of  peace  were  refused  ;  and  when  Pyrrhus 
questioned  Cineas  about  the  manners  snd  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Romans,  the  sagacious  minister  replied  that 
their  senate  was  a  venerable  assembly  of  kings,  and 
that  to  fight  against  them  was  to  attack  another  Hydra. 
A  second  battle  was  soon  after  fought  near  AscuJum, 
but  the  slaughter  was  so  greet,  and  the  valour  so  con- 
spicuous on  both  sides,  that  the  Romans  and  their  en- 
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emies  reciprocally  claimed  the  victory  it  then  swa. 
Pyrrhus  still  continued  the  war  in  favour  of  the  Tina- 
tinea,  when  be  was  invited  into  Sicily  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  laboured  under  the  yoke  of  Carthage  and 
the  cruelty  of  their  own  petty  tyrants.   Hit  fosdmn 
for  novelty  soon  determined  him  to  quit  Italy.  H< 
left  a  garrison  it  Tarentom,  and  crossed  over  to  Si- 
cily, where  he  obtained  two  victories  over  the  Carths- 
giniane,  and  took  many  of  their  towns.  He  wu  fori 
while  successful,  and  formed  the  project  of  invading 
Africa ;  but  his  popularity  soon  vanished.  Hii  troop 
became  insolent,  and  he  behaved  with  haughtiness, 
and  showed  himself  oppressive,  so  that  his  return  to 
Italy  was  deemed  a  fortunate  event  for  all  Sicily.  He 
bad  no  sooner  arrived  at  Tarentum  than  he  tenensl 
hostilities  with  the  Romans  with  great  acrimony ;  bet 
when  hi  a  army  of  80,000  men  had  been  defeated  b» 
30,000  of  the  enemy  under  Curius,  he  left  Inly  wA 
precipitation,  B.C.  374,  ashamed  of  the  enterprise, nl 
mortified  by  the  victories  which  hsd  been  obtained  ow 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Achilles.    In  Epiro*  be  be- 
gan to  repair  bis  military  character  by  attacking  Asu- 
gonus,  who  was  then  on  the  Macedonian  throne.  Be 
gained  some  advantages  over  his  enemy,  end  wu  a 
last  restored  to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.   He  afir> 
ward  marched  against  Sparta  at  the  request  of  Cleosy- 
mus ;  but,  when  all  bis  vigorous  operations  were  mi 
ficient  to  take  the  capital  of  Laconia,  he  retired  ti 
Argoa,  where  the  treachery  of  Aristeus  invited  ha 
The  Arrives  desired  him  to  retire,  and  not  to  interim 
in  the  affairs  of  their  republic,  which  were  confounds! 
by  the  ambition  of  two  of  their  nobles.    He  conphri 
with  their  wishes ;  but  in  the  night  he  marched  bs 
force*  into  the  town,  and  might  have  made  Ida- 
self  master  of  the  place  had  he  not  retarded  his  praj- 
ress  by  entering  it  with  his  elephants.   The  combs 
that  ensued  was  obstinate  and  bloody ;  and  the  mount*, 
to  fight  with  more  boldness,  and  to  encounter  dangen 
with  more  facility,  exchanged  bis  dress.    He  wu  *> 
tacked  by  one  of  the  enemy ;  but,  as  he  was  going  ■ 
run  him  through  in  his  own  defence,  the  mother  of  Ik 
Argive,  who  saw  her  son's  danger  from  the  top  of  i 
house,  threw  down  a  tile,  and  brought  Pyrrhus  to  tb) 
ground.    His  bead  was  cut  off  and  carried  to  Ass- 
gonus,  who  gave  his  remains  a  magnificent  foneik 
and  presented  his  ashes  to  hie  son  Helenua,  273  jetn 
before  the  Christian  era. — In  person  Pyrrhus  wu  Mi- 
letic  and  commanding,  and  his  strength  and  power*! 
bearing  the  severest  fatigue  were  such  as  called  fori 
the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.   The  tun  isl 
character  of  his  mind  corresponded  with  such  poem 
of  body  ;  and  he  seemed  to  be  formed  for  war  at  mock 
by  his  spirit  of  enterprise  and  resolution,  ss  by  bis  ^3 
in  the  use  of  anna  and  the  power  of  enduring  prro 
tions.    His  patience  was  not  merely  the  endorance  of 
physical  evils  ;  it  was  a  moral  quality  of  much  higbs 
value,  which  allowed  that  he  had  not  naturally  an  ar- 
bitrary and  tyrannical  disposition  ;  and  it  vvss  admin- 
bly  exemplified  in  the  calmness  with  which  he  bore  u> 
reproofs  of  Cineas,  and  the  pleasure  he  took  in  listeniag 
to  the  rough  and  homely  truths  uttered  by  Fabnfia 
His  admiration  of  the  Romans  arose  as  much  free 
his  veneration  for  their  probity  as  from  astonishmei 
at  their  resoluteness  ;  and  though  his  policy  sometime! 
partook  of  the  tortuous  character  of  the  Greek  ui 
Asiatic  courts,  in  action  he  was  always  magnanirmra! 
This  great  quality  showed  itself  even  in  his  domes!* 
intercourse  with  his  friends,  and  checked  that  ardour 
and  quickness,  which,  without  it,  would  have  rradt 
him  a  tyrant  as  well  aa  a  conqueror.    The  whole  of 
his  history  shows  that  he  was  misled  by  passions  not 
sufficiently  controlled,  but  that  his  understanding  ** 
powerful,  quick,  and  acute.    Hia  rapidity,  indeed, ia 
projecting  and  executing,  hurried  him  foto  an  excess, 
and  he  aeldom  allowed  himself  time  enough  for  delib- 
eration and  judgment :  hence  it  was  that  he  ought  be 
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Hid  to  deserve  the  sarcastic  remark  of  Antigonas,  who 
compared  tun  to  *  gambler,  "  who  make*  many  good 
throws,  but  uw  new  to  know  when  be  has  the  beat 
of  the  jeme."  ( Pi**.,  Fit.  Pyrrk.—Encydop.  Metre- 
fti  ,  in.  8,  voL  1,  p.  667.) 

PvTHAadiAa,  a  celebrated  philoaopher  of  Samoa, 
jreat  uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  year  when  he  <m 
wn.  Some,  as,  for  example,  La  Nauze  and  Freret, 
nslte  it  to  bare  been  the  first  year  of  the  49d  Olym- 
hsiI.  Beatley  is  in  favour  of  the  fourth  year  of  the 
erne  Olympiad,  Meiner  contends  for  the  second  of 
he  49th,  Dodwell  for  the  fourth  of  the  52d.  There  is 
.  difference  of  sixty-three  years  between  the  extremes 
•f  these  dates.  Some  authors  assert  that  all  which 
an  he  stated  with  any  degree  of  certainty  is,  that  hi 
nty-five  or  eighty-five  years  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras 
for  even  the  duration  of  bis  life  is  a  subject  of  eon- 
rovers?)  fall  within  the  one  hundred  and  forty-two 
ears  that  elapsed  between  A  C.  608  and  A.C.  466. 
'ieconti  gives  the  preference  to  Eusebius,  who,  in 
King  the  death  of  Pythagoras  in  the  4d6th  year  B.C., 
r presses  his  doubts  respecting  the  advanced  age  to 
Aicb  the  philosopher  is  said  to  base  attained.  By  hia 
■other's  side  be  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
rie  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  island.  Bat  bis  fr- 
ier. Mnssarchua,  was  generally  believed  to  have  been 
foreigner,  and  net  of  purely  Greek  origin,  though  it 
as  disputed  whether  be  was  a  Phoenician,  or  belonged 
i  the  Tyrrhenian  Pehwgisns  of  Lemuos  or  Imbros,  and 

>  a  branch,  the  refers,  of  the  Pehvegian  race.  If  we 
amiss  the  teles  of  Tameiichus  concerning  the  early 
iedom,  gravity,  and.  temperance  of  Pythagoras,  which 
e  said  to  base  been  such  as  u>  have  filled  all  men 
■th  adnliration,  to  have  commanded  respect  and  Ter- 
ence from  gory  hairs,  and  even  to  have  led  many  to 
sert  that  he  was  the  son  of  God  (/ami.,  VU.  Pyii  . 
6),  we  meet  with  no  other  audible  particulars  of 
a  childhood  and  early  education,  bat  that  be  was  first 
structed  in  his  own  coantry  by  Creophiltw,  and 
lerward  by  Phemcydes  is  the  island  of  Scyros. 
rkirlmlTt  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  140,  taj  rwtit.)  When 

'  bed  paid  the  honours  to  his  preceptor,  for  whore  he 
pears  to  hsre  entertained  a  high  respect,  he  returned 
Samoa,  and  again  studied  under  the  direction  of 

>  first  master.  Much  is  said  by  Iambliobue  and 
ter  later  biographers  of  Pytbagoms's  early  journey 

0  Ionia,  and  bis  visit*  to  Thales  and  Anaxirnender ; 
t  we  find  no  ancient  account  of  hia  journey,  nor  any 
ces  of  ita  effects  on  his  doctrine,  which  differs  es- 
itially  from  that  of  the  Ionic  school.  On  his  way 
Egypt,  Ismbliebus  asserts  that  be  visited  Phoenicia, 

1  conversed  with  the  descendants  of  Mochas  and 
er  priests  of  that  country,  and  waa  initiated  into 
ir  peculiar  mysteries.  And  it  may  aeem  -not  on- 
ly improbable  that  he  might  wish  to  he  wither  ac- 
inted  with  the  Phoenician  philosophy,  of  which  he 
doubtless  beard  a  general  report  from  his  father, 

i  was  probably  of  Phoenician  origin.  But  it  ia  cer- 
ly  a  fiction  ofthe  Atexandrean  school  that  Pytbsg- 
i  received  his  doctrines  of  number*  from  the  Phce- 
sns,  for  their  knowledge  of  numbers  extended  no 
lor  than  to  the  practical  science  of  arithmetic.  In 
pt,  Pythagoras  was  introduced,  by  the  recommend- 
i  of  Poiycrates,  tyrant  of  Samoa,  to  Amasis,  king 
Cgypt,  a  great  patron  of  learned  men,  particularly 
e>  of  Greece,  that  he  might  the  more  easily  obtain 
>**  to  the  colleges  of  the  priests.  The  king  him- 
could  scarcely,  with  all  his  authority,  prevail  upon 
priests  -to  admit  a  stranger  to  the  knowledge  of 
r  sacred  mysteries.  The  college  of  Heliopolis,  to 
m  the  king's  instructions  were  sent,,  referred  Py- 
oras  to  the  college  of  Memphis,  as  of  greater  anti- 
y  :  from  Memphis  he  was  dismissed,  under  the 
e  pretence,  to  Thebes.  The  Theban  priests,  not 
agj  to  reject  the  royal  mandate,  yet  loth  to  comply 
i  it,  prescribed  Pvthagoras  many  severe  and  troob- 
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Iesome  preliminary  ceremoniea,  among  which  was  that 

of  circumcision,  hoping  thereby  to  discourage  hiss 
from  prosecuting  bis  design.  Pythagoras,  however, 
executed  all  their  injunctions  with  such  wonderful  pa- 
tience and  perseverance,  that  he  obtained  their  entice 
confidence,  and  was  instruoted  is  their  most  recondite 
doctrine.  He  passed  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt. 
During  this  time  he  made  himself  perfectly  master  of 
the  three  kinds  of  writing  which  were  used  in  that 
country,  the  epistolary,  the  hieroglyphic,  and  the  sym- 
bolical ;  and,  baring  obtained  access  to  their  most 
learned  men,  in  every  celebrated  college  of  priests,  be 
became  intimately  conversant  with  their  ancient  rec- 
ords, and  gained  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  doc- 
trines concerning,  the  origin  of  things,  with  their  as- 
tronomy and  geometry,,  and,  in  short,  with  Egyptian 


learning  in  its  whole  extent.  To  bis  stay  in  Egypt 
he  was  most  likely  indebted,  not  so  much  for  any  pos- 
itive knowledge  or  definite  opinion,  as  for  bints  which 


roused  his  cariosity,  and  impressions  wHicb  decided 
the  bias  of  his  mind.  In  me  science  of  the  Egyptians 
he  perhaps  found  little  to  borrow  j  out  in  their  political 
and  religious  institutions  he  saw  a  mighty  engine,  such 
ss  he  might  wish  to  wield  for  nobler  purposes.  Many 
writers  who  flourished  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Christian  era,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  base  related 
that  Pythagoras,  immediately  after  he  left  Egypt,  ris- 
ked the  Persian  and  Chaldean  Magi,  and  travelled  an 
fat  into  the  East  as  to  converse  with  the  Indian  Gyro- 
nosophists.  The  occasion  of  this  journey  is  thus  sa- 
luted by  Tambliehua:  "After  spending  twenty-two 
years  in  Egypt,  he  was  conveyed  by  the  victorious 
army  of  Cambyses,  among  a  numerous  train  of  can- 
tires,  to  Babylon,  when  be  made  himself  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  East ; 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  twelve  years,  when  he  waa 
in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  he  returned  to  Samoa." 
Cicero,  Eusebius,  Laetantius,  and  Valerius  Maximus, 
though  they  say  nothing  of  the  captivity,  agree  that  be 
visited  the  Persian  Magi.  Some  hare  even  maintain- 
ed that  in  thia  journey  be  attended  upon  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  celebrated  Zoroaster ;  while  others,  who 
have  placed  the  life  of  Zoroaster  in  an  earlier  period 
than  that  of  Pythagoras,  bare  asserted  that  the  latter 
conversed  with  certain  Jewish  priests,  who  were  at 
that  time  in  captivity  at  Babylon,  and  by  this  mesne 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Jewish  laws 
and  oustocn*.  After  all,  however,  there  is  greet  rea- 
son to  suspect  the  truth  of  the  whole  narrative  of 
Pythagoras'* journey  into  the  East ;  for  the  relation  je> 
encumbered  with  inextricable  chronological  difficul- 
ties. The  whole  proof  of  the  reality  of  thia  expedition 
rests  either  upon  the  evidence  of  certain  Alexandrean 
Platan ists,  who  were  desirous  of  exalting  as  much  as 
possible  the  reputation  of  those  ancient  philosophers  to 
whom  tbey  looked  back  as  the  first  oracles  of  wisdom , 
or  upon  that  of  certain  Jewish  and  Christian  writers, 
who  ware  willing  to  credit  every  tale  which  might  seem 
to  render  it  probable  that  the  Pythagorean  doctrine 
was  derived  from  the  Oriental  philosophers,  and  ulti- 
mately from  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  It  seems,  there-' 
fore,  on  the  whole,  most  reasonable  to  look  upon  the 
story  of  his  eastern  journey  as  a  mere  fiction,  and  to 
conclude  that  Pythagoras  never  passed  over  from 
Egypt  to  the  Eaat,  but  returned  thence  immediately 
to  Samoa.  Pythagoras,  on  his  return  to  his  native 
island,  wsa  desirous  that  his  fellow-citizens  should 
reap  the  benefit  of  hia  travels  and  studies,  sod  for  thia 
purpose  attempted  to  institute  a  school  for  their  in- 
struction ia  the  elements  of  science,  but  chose  to 
adopt  the  Egyptian  mode  of  teaching,  and  communi- 
cate hia  doctrines  under  a  symbolical  form.  His  at- 
tempt waa  unsuccessful.  He  then  visited  in  succes- 
sion Defos,  Crete,  Sparta,  Elis  (being  present  at  the 
Olympic  games  celebrated  in  the  latter  district),  and 
finally  Phltus  in  Achaia,  the  residence  of  Leon,  king 
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of  the  PMiasiana.  Here  be  first  assumed  the  appella- 
tion of  fhdotopher.  Cicero  escribes  the  invention  of 
this  term  to  Pytbagoraa.  If  thia  be  comet,  Pythago- 
raa  probably  did  not  iotend,  aa  baa  been  commonly 
imagined,  to  deprecate  tbe  reputation  for  wisdom,  but 
to  profeaa  himself  devoted  to  tbe  purauit  of  it.  Tbe 
well-known  atory,  which  ezplaina  the  origin  of  the 
name,  auggeata  an  entirely  false  notion  of  bia  view  of 
life,  ao  far  aa  it  implies  that  be  regarded  contemplation 
aa  the  higbeat  end  of  human  existence.  Tbe  atory  ia 
ae  follows :  It  seems  that  Leon,  charmed  with  the  in- 
genuity and  eloquence  with  which  he  discoursed  on 
various  topics,  aaked  him  in  what  art  he  principally 
excelled,  to  which  Pythagoras  replied,  that  be  did  not 
profeaa  himself  master  of  any  ait,  but  that  he  waa  a 
pktiotopktr.  Leon,  struck  with  the  novelty  of  tbe 
term,  aaked  Pytbagoraa  who  were  philosophers,  and 
wherein  they  differed  from  other  men.  Pytbagoraa 
replied  that,  aa  in  the  public  gamea,  while  some  are 
contending  for  glory,  and  others  an  buying  and  selling 
in  pursuit  of  gain,  there  ia  always  a  third  class,  who  at- 
tend merely  as  spectators ;  ao  in  human  life,  amid  tbe 
various  characters  of  men,  there  la  a  select  number 
who,  despising  all  other  pursuits,  assiduously  apply 
themselves  to  the  study  of  nature  and  the  search  after 
wisdom;  these,  added  Pythagoras,  are  the  persona 

whom  I  denominate  philosophers  Pythagoras  ia 

generally  believed  to  nave  found  Polycratea  ruling 
at  Samoa,  on  bia  return  from  his  travels,  and  hie  aver- 
sion to  the  tyrant's  government  waa  sometimes  it- 
signed  aa  the  motive  which  led  him  finally  to  quit  his 
native  island.  If  there  were  any  foundation  for  thia 
atory,  it  must  probably  be  sought,  not  in  any  personal 
enmity  between  him  and  Polycratoa — who  is  said  to 
have  furnished  him  with  letters  of  recommendation  to 
Amaais — but  in  bra  conviction  that  the  power  of  Po- 
lycratea would  oppose  insuperable  objections  to  hie  de- 
signs. For  it  seems  certain  that,  before  he  set  out  for 
the  West,  be  had  already  conceived  the  idea  to  which 
he  dedicated  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and  only  sought 
for  a  fit  place  and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  carry- 
ing it  into  effect.  We,  however,  find  intimations,  that 
he  did  not  leave  Samoa  until  be  had  acquired  some 
celebrity  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  certain  mystic  ritea,  which  Herodotus  repre- 
sents as  closely  allied  to  tbe  Egyptian,  and  to  those 
which  were  celebrated  in  Greece  under  the  name  of 
Orpbene  aa  their  reputed  founder.  But  as  we  cannot 
believe  that  the  establishment  of  a  new  form  of  reli- 
gion was  an  object  that  Pytbagoraa  ever  proposed  ,  to 
himself  apart  from  his  political  views,  we  could  only 
regard  these  mysteries,  supposing  the  fact  ascertained, 
in  the  light  of  an  easay  or  an  experiment,  by  which  he 
sounded  the  disposition  or  the  capability  of  bia  coun- 
trymen for  the  reception  of  other  more  practical  doc- 
trines. Tbe  fame  of  his  travels,  hia  wisdom,  and 
sanctity  had  probably  gone  before  him  into  Greece, 
where  he  appears  to  have  stayed  some  time,  partly,  per- 
haps, to  enlarge  his  knowledge,  and  partly  to  heighten 
his  reputation.  It  was  no  doubt  for  the  former  pur- 
pose that  he  visited  Crete  and  Sparta,  where  be  found 
a  model  of  government  and  discipline  more  congenial 
to  hia  habits  of  thinking  than  he  could  have  met  wilh 
anywhere  else  but  in  Egypt  or  India.  If,  aa  ia  highly 
probable,  he  stopped  on  the  same  journey  at  Orympia  and 
at  Delphi,  it  was,  perhaps,  less  from  either  curiosity  or 
devotion,  than  from  the  desire  of  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  oracles,  and  of  forming  a  useful  connexion  with 
their  ministers.  Thus  we  are  told  that  he  was  in- 
debted for  many  of  bis  ethical  dogmas  to  Themistoclea 
of  Delphi,  probably  the  priestess.  The  legends  about  i 
his  appearing  at  Olympia — whore  be  ia  aaid  to  bave 
shown  a  thigh,  like  the  shoulder  of  Pelopa,  of  gold  or  ! 
of  ivory,  and  to  have  fascinated  an  eagle  aa  it  flew  j 
over  his  head — may  very  well  be  connected  with  thia  ; 
journey,  and  would  indicate  that  he  was  looked  upon 
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aa  a  person  partaking  of  a  superbtumn  niton,  wi  u 
an  especial  favourite  of  Heaven.  How  far  he  excited 
or  encouraged  such  a  delation,  is  in  all  cua  ten 
difficult  to  determine;  but  it  eeems  onqoeniooibU 
that  he  did  not  rely  solely  on  hit  genuine  merits  and 
acquirements,  but  put  forward  marvellous  pretensions 
which  be  must  have  been  conscious  had  no  real 
ground,  and  which,  we  must  suspect,  were  calculated 
to  attract  the  veneration  of  tbe  credulous.  The  oar 
famous  of  these  waa  the  claim  he  laid  to  the  phvi 
lege— conferred  on  him,  as  be  asserted,  by  the  pi 
Hermes — of  preserving  a  distinct  remembrance  of 
many  states  of  existence  which  his  soul  had  pasted 
through  ;  an  imposture  attested  by  his  eoniemponr; 
Xenophanea,  who,  as  hia  character  in  this  respect 
stands  much  higher  than  that  of  Pythagoras,  appears 
to  have  treated  it  in  his  elegies  with  deserted  ridi- 
cule.   (Diog.  hurt.,  8,  36\>— What  were  the  prem 
motivea  which  induced  him  finally  to  fix  his  residents 
among  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  particularly  at  Crown, 
ia  only  matter  for  conjecture.    Tbe  peculiar  salu- 
brity of  the  air  of  this  place,  its  nristocraiicil  gown- 
merit,  a  slate  of  manners  which,  though  falling  tu 
abort  of  hia  idea,  waa  advantageously  contrasted  ml 
the  luxury  of  Sybaria,  might  suffice  to  determine  kx 
choice,  even  if  there  were  no  other  circumstances  a 
its  condition  which  opened  a  prospect  of  successful 
exertion.    In  fact,  however,  the  state  of  parties  a 
Crotona,  at  the  time  when  be  arrived  there,  seemi » 
have  been  angularly  favourable  to  the  noderiaiw 
which  he  meditated.  Causes  of  discord  were  at  sat 
there,  as  in  most  of  the  neighbouring  cities,  wry  na- 
iler to  those  which  produced  the  struggle  between  us 
patricians  and  plebeians  at  Rome.  There  was  abed;, 
called  a  senate,  composed  of  a  thousand  numbers, 
and  probably  representing  the  descendants  of  the  am 
ancient  settlers,  invested  with  large  and  inesposs&lt 
authority,  and  enjoying  privileges  which  had  begin  a 
excite  discontent  among  the  people.   The  power  of 
tbe  oligarchy  waa  still  preponderant,  but  apparent); 
not  so  secure  aa  to  render  all  assistance  snpernW 
Tbe  arrival  of  a  stranger  outwardly  neutral,  wbo  es- 
gaged  the  veneration  of  the  multitude  by  his  press) 
character,  and  by  the  rumour  of  his  supernatural  a- 
dowments,  and  who  waa  willing  to  throw  all  his  infr 
ence  into  the  scale  of  the  government,  on  condiua 
of  exercising  some  control  over  its  measures, «»« 
event  which  could  not  bat  be  hailed  with  great  jot  br 
tbe  privileged  class.    And,  accordingly,  Prtbgora 
seems  to  have  found  tbe  utmost  readiness  in  the  sea- 
ate  of  Crotona  to  favour  hia  designs    The  real  na- 
ture of  these  designs,  and  of  the  means  by  which  ai 
endeavoured  to  carry  them  into  execution,  is  a  oset- 
tion  which  haa  exercised  the  sagacity  of  man;  toqa- 
rers,  and  haa  been  variously  solved,  according  u>  U> 
higher  degree  of  importance  which  Pythagoras  ia 
been  supposed  to  have  attached  to  religion,  or  ttpk- 
losophy,  or  to  government.    But  it  seems  clear  est 
his  object  was  not  exclusively,  or  even  predominu* 
religious,  or  philosophical,  or  political,  and  that  urns' 
the  objects  stood  in  the  relation  of  an  end  to  the  nun 
two  aa  ita  means.    On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  ■ 
satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  a  modem  author,  thai  us 
aim  of  Pytbagoraa  was  to  exhibit  the  ideal  of  a  IV 
rian  elate.  (Miller,  Dorian*,  3,  9,  15.)  This  is,  per- 
haps, in  one  sense  more,  and  in  another  less,  that  r* 
really  attempted,  and  the  opinion  seems  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  Dorians  rather  than  the  views  of  ft- 
thagoraa.    His  leading  thought  appears  to  have  bee. 
that  the  state  and  the  individual  ought,  each  in  3 
way,  to  reflect  the  image  of  that  order  and  harmon 
by  which  he  believed  the  universe  to  be  sustained  an. 
regulated.   He  did  not  frame  a  constitution  or  a  cost 
of  laws  ;  nor  does  he  appear  ever  to  hive  assomei 
any  public  office.    He  instituted  a  society— an  oruft 
we  might  now  call  it — of  which  be  became  the  lead- 
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■r.    It  was  composed  of  young  men  carefully  select- 
ed from  tbe  noblest  families,  not  only  of  Crotona,  bat 
jf  other  Italiot  cities.   Their  number .  (mounted,  or 
was  confined,  to  three  hundred ;  and  if  he  expected 
>y  their  co-operation  to  exercise  a  sway  firmer  and 
nore  lasting  than  that  of  a  lawgiver  or  a  magis- 
rate,  first  over  Crotona,  and,  ia  the  end,  over  all  tbe 
taliot  cities,  his  project,  though  new  'and  bold,  ought 
>ot  to  be  pronounced  visionary  or  extravagant.  This 
celebrated  society,  then,  was  at  once  a  philosophical 
cbool,  a  religious  brotherhood,  and  a  political  associa- 
ion ;  and  all  these  characters  appear  to  have  been  in- 
leparibly  united  in  the  founder's  mind.  The  ambition 
>f  Pythagoras  was,  assuredly,  truly  lofty  and  noble, 
ie  aimed  at  establishing  a  dominion  which  he  be- 
ieved  to  be  that  of  wisdom  and  virtue,  a  rational  su- 
iremacy  of  minds,  enlightened  by  philosophy  and  pu- 
iried  by  religion,- and  of  characters  fitted  to  maintain 
.n  ascendant  over  others  by  habits  of  self-command 
U  first  Pythagoras  obtained  unbounded  influence  over 
11  classes  at  Crotona,  and  effected  a  general  reforms- 
ion  in  the  habits  of  the  people;  while  in  other  Italian 
ities  he  gained  such  a  footing  as  enabled  him  either 
o  counteract  revolutionary  movements,  or  to  restore 
uistocratkal  government  where  it  had  given  way  to 
yranny  or  democracy.— After  the  celebrated  battle  in 
vhich  the  people  of  Crotona  defeated  the  Sybarites, 
.nd  after  which  they  destroyed  the  city  of  the  latter, 
he  senate  of  Crotona  and  the  Pythagorean  associates 
eem  to  have  been  so  elated  by  this  success  as  to 
isve  fancied  that  it  was  the  triumph  of  their  cause, 
Jid  that  they  alone  were  to  reap  its  fruits.  When  the 
[U  est  lot)  arose  as  to  tbe  distribution  of  the  spoil  and 
if  the  conquered  land,  they  insisted  on  retaining  the 
vhole  in  the  name  of  the  state,  and  refused  to  con- 
cede any  share  to  those  who  had  earned  it  all  by  their 
oil  and  blood.    The  commonalty  were,  of  course,  ir- 
itated  by  the  attempt.    Their  fury '  was  directed 
igainst  the  society,  chiefly,  it  is  said,  by  Cylon,  a  no- 
lle and  wealthy  man,  who  is  believed:  to  have  been 
ejected  by  Pythagoras  when  he  sought  to  be  admit- 
«d  among  his  followers. "  A  turn-out  took  place,  in 
vhich  the  populace  set  fire  to  Milo's  house,  where  the 
Pythagoreans  were  assembled.    Many  perished,  and 
he  rest  only  found  safety  in  exile.    It  is  not  clear 
vhether  Pythagoras  himself  was  at  Crotona  during 
his  commotion  ;  the  general  belief  seems  to  have 
>een  that  he  died,  not  long  after,  at  Metapontom.  The 
ising  at  Crotona  appears  to  have  been  followed  by 
limibr  scenes  in  several  other  Italian  cities,  as  at 
Jaulonia,  Locri,  and  Tarentnm,  which  would  prove 
he  extensive  ramifications  of  the  order,  and  that  it 
sverywhere  disclosed  tbe  same  political  character. 
Itany  of  tbe  fugitives  took  refuge  m  Greece,  but  con- 
usion  and  bloodshed  continued  to  prevail  for  many 
rears  in  the  cities  which  had  been  the  seats  of  the  so- 
ciety. Tranquillity  was  at  length  restored  by  the  me- 
liation  of  the  Achssans  of  the  mother  country,  and 
>ixty  of  the  exiles  returned  to  their  homes.   But  their 
iresence  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  fresh  troubles, 
>erhaps  through  their  opposition  to  tbe  democratical 
nstitutions  which  Crotona  and  other  cities  adopted 
rom  Achaia  :  and  at  a  later  period  we  find  some  cel- 
sbrated  Pythagoreans  in  Greece,  who  had  been  driven 
>ut  of  Italy  by  their  political  adversaries,  while  oth- 
a*  remained  there,  and  endeavoured,  with  partial  suc- 
cess, to  revive  the  ancient  influence  of  the  order. 
ThirlwaWs  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  145,  seqq. — Hitter's 
History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p  327.) — Many  tales 
ire  related  of  Pythagoras  which  carry  with  them 
heir  own  refutation.    That,  by  speaking  a  word, 
ie  tamed  a  Daunian  bear,  which  bad  laid  waste  the 
country ;  that  he  prevented  an  ox  from  eating  beans 
jy  whispering  in  its  ear ;  that  he  waa  on  the  same  day 
tjresent,  sod  discoursed  in  public,  at  Metapontum  in 
Italy,  and  at  Tauromenium  in  Sicily ;  that  be  pre- 


dicted earthquakes,  storms,  and  other  future  events  ■ 
and  that  a  river,  as  he  passed  over  it  with  his  friends, 
cried  out, "  Hall,  Pythagoras,"  are  wonders  which  would 
require  much  clearer  and  better  evidence  to  gain  them 
credit  than  the  testimony  of  Apollonius,  Porphyry, 
and  famblichus,  or  even  of  Laertius  and  Pliny.  It 
appears  upon  the  face  of  the  history  sf  this  philosopher, 
that  he  owed  much  of  his  celebrity  and  authority  to 
seeking  to  excite  the  veneration  of  trie  credulous.  His 
whole  manner  of  life,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  confirms 
this  opinion.   Clothed  in  a  long  white  robe,  with  a 
flowing  beard,  and,  as  seme  relate,  with  a  golden  crown 
on  his  head,  be  preserved  among  the  people,  and  in 
the  presence  of  his  disciples,  a  commanding  gravity 
and  majesty  of  aspect.  -  He  made  use  of  music  to  pro- 
mote tbe  tranquillity  of  his  mind,  frequently  singing 
for  this  purpose  hymns  of  Thales,  Heaiod,  and  Ho- 
mer.   He  had,  such  an  entire  command  over  himself, 
that  he  was  never  seen  to  express  in  his  countenance 
grief,  joy,  or  anger.   He  refrained  from  animal  food, 
and  confined  himself  to  a  frugal  vegetable  diet.  By 
this  artificial  demeanour,  Pythagoras  passed  himself 
off  upon  the  vulgar  as  a  being  of  an  order  superior  to 
the  common  condition  of  humanity,  and  persuaded 
them  that  be  had  received  his  doctrine  from  heaven. 
Pythagoras  married  Theano  of  Crotona,  or,  as  some 
relate,  of  Crete,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Telauges 
and  Mnesarchus,  who,  after  his  death,  took  charge  of 
his  school. — Whether  Pythagoras  left  behind  him  any 
writings  ia  a  point  much  disputed.    Diogenes  Laertius 
enumerates  many  pieces  which  appeared  tinder  his 
name,  and  Iamblichus  arid  Pliny  increase  the  list.  But 
Plutarch,  Josephus,  Lucian,  and  others,  confess  that 
there  were  no  genuine  works  of  Pythagoras  extant ; 
and  from  the  pains  which  Pythagoras  took  to  confine 
his  doctrine  to  his  own  school  Soring  his  life,  it  ap- 
pears highly  probable  that  he  never  committed  his 
philosophical  system  to  writing,  and  that  those  pieces 
to  which  his  name  was  early  affixed  were  written  by 
aome  of  his  followers,  seconding  to  the  tenets  which 
they  had  learned  in  his  school.    Among  the  pieces  at- 
tributed to  Pythagoras,  no  one  is  more  famous  than  the 
Golden  Verta  (Xpvoa  hn?),  which  HierocleB  has  il- 
lustrated with  a  commentary.    It  ia  generally  agreed 
that  they  were  not  written  by  Pythagoras ;  and  per- 
haps they  are  to  be  ascribed  to  Epicharmus  or  Em- 
pcdocles.    (S/aniey,  Hist.  Phil.,  p.  301.— Fabric., 
ml.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  794.  —  Brucker,  Hist.  Phil.,  vol. 
1,  p.  1109.)   They  may  be  considered  as  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  his  popular  doctrines.— The  method  of  in- 
struction adopted  by  Pythagoras  was  twofold,  exoter- 
ic and  esoteric,  or  public  and  private.    This  distinc- 
tion be  had  seen  introduced  with  great  advantage  by 
the  Egyptian  priests,  who  found  it  admirably  adapted 
to'strengthen  their  authority  and  increase  their  emolu- 
ment,  lie  therefore  determined,  as  far  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  to  form  his  school  upon  the 

S Egyptian  model.  For  tbe  general  benefit  of  the  peo- 
le  he  held  public  assemblies,  in  which  he  delivered 
iscourses  in  praise  of  virtue  and  against  vice;  and 
in  these  he  gave  particular  instructions,  in  different 
classes,  to  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children, 
and  others  who  filled  the  several  relations  of  society k 
The  auditors  who  attended  these  public  lectures  did 
not  properly  belong  to  his  school,  but  continued  to  fol- 
low their  usual  mode  of  living.  Besides  these,  he  bad 
a  select  body  of  disciples,  whom  be  caned  hia  compan- 
ions and  friends,  who  submitted  to  s  peculiar  plan  of 
discipline,  and  were  admitted  by  a  long  course  of  in- 
struction into  all  the  mysteries  of  his  esoteric  doctrine. 
Before  any  one  could  be  admitted  into  this  fraternity, 
Pythagoras  examined  his  features  and  external  appear- 
ance ;  inquired  in  what  manner  he  bad  been  accus- 
tomed to  behave  towards  his  parents  and  friends;  re- 
marked his  manner  of  conversing,  laughing,  and  keep- 
ing silence ;  and  observed  what  passions  he  was  most 
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rnemted  to  indulge,  wkh  what  kind  of  company  be 
choae  to  associate,  how  he  pawed  hi*  leisure  momenta, 
and  what  incidents  appeared  to  excite  in  mm  the 
strongest  etnotiooa  of  joy  and  sorrow.   Prom  these 
•ad  other  circumstances,  Pythagoras  formed  an  Mea- 
ts te  judgment  of  toe  qualification*  of  the  candidate ; 
sad  be  admitted  no  one  into  hi*  society  till  beam  ral- 
ly persuaded  of  hit  capacity  of  becoming  a  true  philos- 
opher.   Upon  the  first  probationary  admission,  the 
fortitude  and  self-command  of  the  candidate  eras  pat 
to  the  trial  by  a  toogeourse  of  severe  abstinence  and 
rigorous  txereise.   The  injunction  of  silence  baa  al- 
ready been  aUoded  to.   This  srieace,  or  txcavttc,  as 
it  was  termed,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  *n- 
l  resorts  with  which  all  the  disci  piss  of  Pythagoras 
e  bound,  upon  oath,  to  mesne  the  doctrines  of 
their  master,  that  may  might,  from  no  inducement 
wbatsoeTor,  surfer  tbsrn  to  pass  beyond  the  limit*  of 
their  sect.   Pythagoras,  like  ell  other  philosophers, 
bad  his  exoteric,  or  public,  and  hie  ssassnr,  or  prirsts, 
doctrines.   The  restraint  which  ha  nut  upon  the  words 
of  bis  pupa*,  by  sujomisy  sikmoe  lor  so  long  •  time, 
eras  certainly,  in  one  pout  of  view,  •  very  judicious 
expedient,  as  it  restrained  irapartinent  curiosity,  and 
prevented  every  inconvenience  of  contradiction.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that  his  disciples  silenced  oil  doubts, 
snd  rotated  *U  objections,  by  appealing  to  hie  author- 
ity.  Avrdr  tya,  tftt  dak  («*  be  himself,"  i.  *.,  the 
em *t sr,  *'  said  so"),  decided  every  dispute.    Nor  wss 
thai  preparatory  disciplins  deemed  sojfcisatly  severe 
without  sdding,  during  the  yen  of  initiation,  an  en- 
tire prohibition  of  seeing  tbMr  master,  or  hearing  his 
lectures  except  from  behind  a  certain.   And  even  this 
privilege  was  too  great  to  be  commonly  allowed ;  for 
ui  this  stage  of  tuition  they  were  usually  instructed 
by  some  inferior  preceptor,  who  barely  recited  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras,  withoat  assigning  the  reasonings  or 
demonstrations  on  which  they  were  founded,  and  re- 
quired the  obedient  pupil  to  receive  them  as  unques- 
tionable truths  upon  their  master's  word.    Those  who 
bad  sorficient  perseverance  to  pass  these  several  steps 
of  probation  wen  at  lest  sdmmsd  among  the  Etoter- 
tct,  and  allowed  to  see  snd  hear  Pytksgoras  behind  the 
curtain.    But  if  it  happened  tbst  any  one,  through  im- 
patience of  such  rigid  discipline,  chose  to  withdraw 
from  the  society  before  toe  expiration  of  the  term  of 
trial,  be  waa  dismissed  with  a  share  of  the  caramon 
'  stock,  the  double  of  that  which  be  bad  advanced ;  a 
tomb  waa  erected  for  him  as  for  a  dead  man ;  and  he 
was  to  be,  aa  each,  forgotten  by  the  brethren  aa  if  he 
had  been  actually  dead.    It  waa  the  peculiar  privi- 
lege of  the  Esoteric*  to  receive  a  full  explanation 
of  the  whole  doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  which  to  others 
was  delivered  ia  brief  precepts  and  dogmas  under 
the  concealment  of  symbols.    They  were  also  per- 
mitted to  take  minutes  of  their  master's  lectures  in 
writing,  and  to  propose  questions  and  oner  remarks 
upon  every  eubject  of  discourse.    These  disciples 
were  particularly  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of 
tha  Pythagoreans ;  they  were  also  called  the  Math- 
ematicians, from  the  stndiss  upon  which  they  enter- 
ed immediately  after  their  initiation.    After  they  had 
made  a  sufficient  progress  in  geometrical  science, 
they  were  conducted  to  the  study  of  nature,  the  in- 
vestigation of  primary  principles,  and  the  knowledge 
of  God.    Those  who  pursued  these  sublime  specula- 
tions were  celled  Theorists ;  and  aueh  as  more  par- 
ticularly devoted  themselves  to  theology  were  styled 
attaoTiKoi,  rtligiau.   Others,  according  to  their  re- 

r!*ive  abilities  and  inclinations,  were  engaged  in 
study  of  morale,  economics,  and  policy  ;  and  wen 
afterward  employed  in  managing  the  affairs  of  the  fra- 
ternity, or  sent  into  the  cities  of  Greece  to  instruct 
them  in  .the  principles  nf  government,  or  asaiat  them 
iq  the  institution  of  laws.  The  brethren  of  the  Py- 
thagorean college  at  Crotona,  who  were  about  800  in 
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number,  lived  together,  aa  in  one  family,  with  that 
wives  snd  children,  in  a  public  building  called  ifmU- 
ov,  the  common  auditory.   The  whole  cosiness  of  the 
society  waa  conducted  with  the  most  perfect  regular- 
ity.  livery  day  was  begun  with  a  distinct  delibera- 
tion upon  the  manner  in  which  it  should  be  spent,  ud 
concluded  with  a  careful  retrospect  of  the  events  which 
bad  occurred,  eYid  the  business  which  bad  been  tram- 
acted.    They  rata  before  the  sun,  that  they  ought  pay 
him  homage  ;  after  which  they  repealed  select  vera 
from  Homer  and  other  poets,  snd  sad*  ore  of  must, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental,  to  enliven  their  spirits, 
and  fit  them  for  the  duties  of  the  day.  Thejiheuea- 
ployed  several  hours  in  the  study  of  science.  That 
wore  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  leisure,  which  in 
commonly  spent  in  a  solitary  walk  for  the  purposed 
contemplation.    The  next  portion  of  the  day  wu  u- 
lotted  te  conversation.    The  boor  immediately  War. 
dinner  was  filled  up  with  various  kinds  of  athletic  ex- 
ercises.   Their  dinner  consisted  chiefly  of  bread,  boo 
ey,  and  water ;  for,  after  they  were  perfectly  iaiiinei 
they  wherry  denied  themselves  the  use  of  wise.  Tot 
remainder  of  the  day  waa  devoted  to  civil  and  dona- 
tio affairs,  conversation,  bathing,  and  religions  cere- 
raonies.    The  Exoteric  disciples  of  Pyihagoru  sen 
taught  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  by  image*  and  tjo- 
bola,  which  moat  have  been  exceedingly  obscure  It 
those  who  were  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  o(o« 
school.   And  they  who  were  admitted  to  this  privilese 
were  trained,  from  their  first  admission,  to  obsenea- 
violable  silence  with  respect  to  the  recondite  doetraa 
of  their  master.    That  the  wisdom  of  Pjibipsn 
might  not  pass  into  the  ears  of  the  vulgar,  the;  cos- 
mitted  it  chiefly  to  memory ;  and  where  they  fottnis 
necessary  to  make  uae  of  writing,  they  were  euefcl 
not  to  suffer  their  minutea  to  pass  beyond  the  limits ol 
the  school.    After  the  dissolution  of  tbeir  as*embljt>t 
Cy Ion's  faction.  Lysis  and  Archippus  thought  it  nets- 
eery,  in  order  to  preserve  the  Pythagorean  doctm 
from  total  oblivion,  to  reduce  it  to  a  systematic  sm- 
mary;  at  the  same  time,  however,  strongly  enjoiiuaj 
their  children  to  preserve  these  memoirs  *ecret,ual« 
transmit  them  in  confidence  to  posterity.  From  As 
time  books  began  to  multiply  among  the  follosen  « 
Pythagoras,  till  st  length,  in  the  time  of  Plato,  Pta- 
laua  exposed  the  Pythagorean  records  to  sale,  and  Ai- 
chytaa  of  Tarentom  gave  Plato  a  copy  of  his  cjb- 
mentariea  upon  the  aphorisms  and  precepts  of  his  as 
ter.  It  is  sufficiently  evident,  from  this  account  oft 
manner  m  which  Pythagoras  taught  his  follower!,  the 
the  source*  of  information  concerning  hit  doctria* 
must  be  very  uncertain.    Instructions  designed!;  a» 
coaled  under  the  veil  of  symbols,  and  chiefly  transit 
ted  by  oral  tradition,  must  always  have  been  liable  t: 
misrepresentation.    Of  the  imperfect  records  of  d* 
Pythagorean  philosophy  left  by  Lysis,  Archytas,  ik 
others,  nothing  has  escaped  the  wreck  of  time,  exctp 
perhaps,  sundry  fragments  collected  by  the  diligence  t 
Stobsus,  concerning  the  authenticity  of  which  ibn 
are  some  grounds  for  suspicion  ;  and  which,  if  adrs*- 
ted  aa  genuine,  will  only  exhibit  an  imperfect  rie*  ■ 
the  moral  and  political  doctrine  of  Pythagoras  osfc 
the  disguise  of  symbolical  and  enigmatical  lanpap 
The  strict  injunction  of  secrecy,  which  wu  giten  * 
oath  to  the  initiated  Pythagoreans,  baa  effectually  in- 
vented any  original  records  of  their  doctrine  coccetr- 
ins  nature  and  God  from  passing  down  to  posu-mi 
We  are  entirely  to  rely  for  information  on  this  heal 
and,  indeed,  concerning  the  whole  doctrine  of  Pyihsf 
ores,  upon  Plato  and  bis  followers.   Plato  bins* 
while  he  enriched  bis  system  with  stores  from  l» 
magazine  of  Pythagoras,  accommodated  the  Pytbtgo 
rean  doctrines,  as  he  did  also  those  of  his  master  Sot- 
rates,  to  his  own  system,  and  thus  gave  an  imperfect, 
and,  we  may  suppose,  in  many  particulars,  a  false  rer- 
resentalion  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Samian  philosopher. 
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It.  was  farther  corrapted  by  the  followers  of  Plato,  even 
m  the  Old  Academy,  and  afterward  in  the  AlextD- 
drean  school.  The  latter,  eapecially,  made  no  scruple 
of  obtruding  their  own  dogmas  upon  the  world,  under 
the  sanction  of  Pythagoras  or  any  other  ancient  sage, 
and  were  chiefly  employed  in  attempting  to  reconcile, 
or,  rather,  confound  the  doctrines  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losophers with  later  systems. — If  the  aneonnected  and 
doubtful  records  which  remain  can  enable  us  to  form 
■ny  judgment  open  this  subject,  the  following  may- 
perhaps  be  considered  ss  a  faint  delineation  of  the  Py- 
thagorean philosophy :  The  end  of  philosophy  is  to 
Tree  the  mind  from  those  encumbrances  which  hinder 
its  progress  towards  perfection,  and  to  raise  it  to  the 
:outemplation  of  immutable  truth,  and  the  knowledge 
>f  diviue  and  spiritual  objects.  This  effect  most  be 
produced  by  easy  steps,  lest  the  mind,  hitherto  eon- 
rersant  only  with  sensible  things,  should  revolt  at  the 
.-hange.  The  first  step  towards  wisdom  is  the  study 
>f  mstbematics,  a  science  which  contemplates  objects 
hat  lie  m  the  middle  way,  being  corporeal  and  incor- 
mreal  beings,  and,  as  it  were,  en  the  confines  of  both, 
md  which  most  advantageously  inutes  the  mind  to 
:onteBTp)ation. — The  most  probable  explanation  of  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers  is,  that  they  are 
laed  as  symbolical  or  emblematical  representations  of 
he  first  principles  and  forma  of  nature,  and  partio- 
ilarly  of  those  eternal  and  immutable  essences  to 
vnicb  Plato  afterward  gave  the  appellation  of  Ideas. 
Vot  being  able,  or  not  choosing,  to  explain  in  sim- 
ile language  the  abstract  notions  of  principles  and 
OTTOS,  Pythagoras  seems  to  have  made  use  of  aum- 
lers,  as  geometricians  make  use  of  diagrams,  to  as- 
list  the  conceptions  of  scholars.  More  particularly, 
oneeiving  some  analogy  between  numbers  and  the 
nteUiesot  forms  which  subsist  in  the  Divine  Mind, 
le  made  the  former  a  symbol  of  the  latter.  As  mim- 
iera  proceed  from  unity,  or  the  Monad,  as  s  simple 
oot,  whence  they  branch  out  into  various  combina- 
ions,  and  assume  new  properties  in  their  progress,  so 
le  conceived  ths  different  forms  of  nature  to  recede, 
it  different  distances,  from  their  common  source,  the 
tore  and  simple  essence  of  Deity,  and  at  every  de- 
Tea  of  distance  to  assume  certain  properties  in  some 
Bcasore  amdogou  to  those  of  numbers ;  and  hence  be 
one  laded  that  the  origin  of  things,  their  emanation 
torn  the  first  being,  and  their  subsequent  progression 
hrough  various  orders,  if  not  capable  of  a  perfectly 
lear  explanation,  might,  however,  be  illustrated  by 
vnrrbola  and  resemblances  borrowed  from  numbers. 
Lccording  to  some  writers,  the  Pythagorean  Monad 
enotes  the  active  principle  in  nature,  or  God ;  the 
hied,  the  passive  principle,  or  matter ;  the  Triad,  the 
rorld  formed  by  the  union  of  the  two  former ;  and 
10  Tetractya,  the  perfection  of  nature.  The  Tetrao- 
rs,  or  quadrate,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans,  wae 
m  root  of  the  eternally  Bowing  nature.  (Cerm., 
[nr.,  47.— lamblich.,  Kit.  Pythag,,  16*. )  What  they 
ndorstood  by  the  grand  Tetractya,  whether  the  sum 
F  the  first  four  numbers,  that  is,  ten;  or  the  sum  of 
M  first  four  odd  and  the  first  four  even,  that  is,  thir- 
r-six,  is  unimportant;  for  the  essential  is  not  the 
rmbol,  but  what  the  symbol  represented.  (Pint.,  4» 
t.  tt  Ot.,  76.— /A,  it  Amm.  Procr.,  30.— Sitter, 
fist,  of  Pkilo*.,  vol.  1,  p.  963.)  Next  to  numbers, 
taste  bad  the  chief  place  in  the  preparatory  exercise 
f  the  Pythagorean  school,  by  means  of  which  the 
lind  was  to  be  raised  above  the  dominion  of  passion, 
nd  inured  to  contemplation.  Pythagoras  considered 
ituic  not  only  ss  an  an  to  be  judged  of  by  the  Mr, 
ot  as  a  science  to  be  reduced  to  mathematical  pfMI- 
iples  and  proportions.  The  musical  chords  are  said 
>  have  been  discovered  by  him  in  the  following  man- 
or :  As  be  wss  one  dsy  reflecting  on  this  subject, 
appening  to  pass  by  a  smith's  forge  where  several 
le-n  were  successively  striking  with  their  hammers  a 


piece  of  heated  iron  upon  an  anvil,  he  remarked  that 
all  the  sounds  produced  by  their  strokes  were  harmo- 
nious except  one.  The  sounds  which  he  observed  to 
be  chords  were  the  octave,  the  fifth,  and  the  third ; 
but  that  sound  which  he  perceived  to  lie  between  the 
third  and  the  fifth  be  found  to  be  discordant.  Going 
into  the  workshop,  he  observed  that  the  diversity  of 
sounds  arose,  not  from  the  forms  of  the  hammers,  nor 
from  the  force  with  which  they  were  struck,  nor  from 
the  position  of  the  iron,  but  merely  from  the  difference 
of  weight  in  the  hammers.  Taking,  therefore,  the  ex- 
act weight  of  the  several  hammers,  he  went  home,  and 
suspended  four  strings  of  the  same  substance,  length, 
and  thickness,  and  twisted  in  the  same  degree,  and 
hang  a  weight  at  the  lower  end  of  each,  respectively, 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  hammers ;  upon  striking 
me  strings,  he  found  that  the  musical  chords  of  the 
strings  corresponded  with  those  of  the'  hammers. 
Hence  it  is  said  that  he  proceeded  to  form  a  musical 
scale,  and  to  construct  stringed  instruments.  His 
seals  was,  after  his  death,  engraved  oa  brass,  and  pre- 
served in  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samoa.  Pythagoras 
conceived  that  the  celestial  spheres  in  which  the  plan- 
eta  move,  striking  upon  toe  ether  through  which  they 
pass,  mast  produce  a  sound,  and  that  this  sound  must 
vary  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  magnitude,  ve- 
locity, and  relative  distance.  Taking  it  for  granted  - 
that  everything  respecting  the  heavenly  bodies  is  ad- 
justed with  perfect  regularity,  he  farther  imagined  that 
all  the  circumstances  necessary  to  render  the  sounds 
produced  by  their  motions  harmonious,  were  fixed  » 
such  exact  proportions,  that  the  mostperfeet  harmony 
was  produced  by  their  revolutions.  This  fancifol  doc-  ' 
trine  respecting  the  music  of  the  spheres  gave  rise  to 
the  names  which  Pythagoras  applied  to  musical  tones. 
The  last  note  in  the  musical  octave  be  called  Hy- 
jxile  («rori7),  because  he  supposed  the  sphere  of  Sab- 
srn,  the  highest  planet,  to  give  the  deepest  tone;  and 
the  higheat  note  he  called  NeaU  (vtanj),  from  the 
sphere  of  the  moon,  which,  being  the  lowest  or  near- 
est the  earth,  he  imagined  produced  the  shrillest  sound. 
In  like  manner  of  the  rest.  It  was  said  of  I*rthajr*- 
ras  by  his  followers,  who  hesitated  at  no  assertion, 
however  improbable,  which  might  seem  to  exalt  their 
master's  fame,  that  he  wss  the  only  mortal  so  far  fa- 
voured by  the  gods  as  to  have  been  permitted  to  hear 
the  celestial  music  of  the  spheres.  Besides  arithme- 
tic and  music,  Pythagoras  cultivated  geometry,  which 
he  bad  learned  in  Egypt ;  but  he  greatly  improved  it 
by  investigating  new  theorems,  and  by  digesting  its 
principles,  in  an  order  more  perfectly  systematica] 
than  bed  before  been  done.  Several  Grecians,  about 
the  time  of  Pythagoras,  applied  themselves  to  mathe- 
matical learning,  particularly  Tbales  in  Ionia.  Bat 
Pythagoras  seems  to  have  done  more  than  any  other 
philosopher  of  this  period  towsrds  reducing  geometry 
to  a  regular  science.  His  definition  of  a  point  is  a 
monad  or  unity  with  position.  He  taught  that  a  geo- 
metrical point  corresponds  to  unity  in  arithmetic,  a  line 
to  two,  a  superficies  to  three,  a  solid  to  four.  Of  the 
geometrical  theorems  ascribed  to  bim,  the  following 
are  the  principal :  That  the  interior  angles  of  ever* 
triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right  angle*  ;  that 
the  only  polygons  which  will  fill  up  the  whole  space 
about  a  given  point  are  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 
square,  and  the  hexagon;  the  first  to  be  taken  sot 
times,  the  second  four  times,  and  the  third  three  times  ; 
end  that,  in  rectangular  triangles,  the  square  of  the 
side  which  subtends  the  right  angle  is  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  squama  of  the  sides  that  contain  the  right  ancle. 
Upon  the  invention  of  this  latter  proposition  (Evdid, 
1, 47),  Plutarch  says  that  Pythagoras  offered  an  ox, 
others,  an  hecatomb  to  the  gods.  But  this  story  it 
thought  by  Cicero  inconsistent  with  the  institutions  of 
Pythagoras,  which,  ss  he  supposes,  did  not  admit  of 
animal  sacrifices.— Pythagoras  inferred  the  stature  of 
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flercale*  from  the  length  of  the  Olympic  coarse, 
which  meuured  six  hundred  of  his  feet.  Observing 
how  much  shorter  i  course  six  hundred  times  the 
length  of  sn  ordinary  sited  man  was  then  the  Olympic 
course,  he  inferred,  by  the  law  of  proportion,  the  length 
of  Hercules'  foot ;  whence  the  usual  proportion  of  the 
length  of  the  foot  to  the  height  of  a  man  enabled  him 
to  determine  the  problem.— On  Astronomy,  the  doc- 
trine of  Pythagoras,  or,  at  least,  of  the  ancient  Pyth- 
agoreans, was  aa  follows:  The  term  Heaven  either 
denotes  the  sphere  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  the  whole 
space  between  the  fixed  stars  and  the  moon,  or  the 
whole  world,  including  both  the  celestial  sphere  and 
the  earth.  There  are  ten  celestial  spheres,  nine  of 
which  are  visible  to  us ;  namely,  that  of  the  fixed  stars, 
those  of  the  seven  planets,  and  those  of  the  earth. 
The  tenth  is  the  Antichthon,  or  an  invisible  sphere 

r»ite  to  the  earth,  which  is  Decenary  to  complete 
harmony  of  nature,  as  the  Decad  ia  the  completion 
of  the  numerical  harmony.  Fire  holds  the  middle 
place  in  the  universe ;  or  in  the  midst  of  the  foot  el- 
ements is  placed  the  fiery  globe  of  unity ;  the  earth  is 
not  without  motion,  nor  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
spheres,  bat  is  one  of  those  planets  which  make  their 
revolutions  about  the  sphere  of  fire.  The  distance  of 
the  several  celestial  spheres  from  the  earth  corresponds 
to  the  proportion  of  notes  m  a  musical  scale.  The 
moon  and  other  planetary  globes  are  habitable.  The 
earth  is  a  globe,  which  admits  of  Antipodes.  From 
several  of  these  particulars  respecting  the  astronomical 
doctrine  of  Pythagoras,  it  has  been  inferred  that  be 
was  possessed  of  the  true  idea  of  the  solar  system, 
which  waa  revived  by  Copernicus,  and  fully  established 
by  Newton.  With  respect  to  God,  Pythagoras  ap- 
pears to  have  taught,  that  he  ia  the  universal  mind, 
diffused  through  all  things,  the  source  of  all  animal 
life,  the  proper  end  intrinsic  canse  of  all  motion,  in 
substance  similar  to  light,  in  nature  like  truth,  the  first 

Sinciple  of  the  universe,  incapable  of  pain,  invisible, 
corruptible,  and  only  to  be  comprehended  by  the 
mind.  Cicero  also  remarks,  that  Pythagoras  conceived 
Ood  to  be  a  soul  pervading  all  nature,  of  which  every 
human  soul  is  a  portion,  which  ia  nothing  more  than 
the  modern  system  of  Pantheism.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Pythagoreans  respecting  the  nature  of  brute  ani- 
mals, end  /uTcfBpvx<x"C<  'he  Tranrmigration  of  Soul*, 
was  the  foundation  of  their  abstinence  from  animal 
food,  and  of  the  exclusion  of  animal  sacrifices  from 
their  religious  ceremonies.  This  doctrine  Pythagorae 
probably  learned  in  Egypt,  where  it  was  commonly 
taught.  Nor  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  for  under- 
standing it,  aa  some  have  done,  symbolically. — We 
will  end  tbia  article  with  a  few  specimens  of  bis  Sym- 
bol; which,  though  they  were  at  first  made  use  of  for 
the  purpose  pf  concealment,  and  though  their  meaning 
has  always  been  religiously  kept  secret  by  the  Pytha- 
gorean* themselves,  have  awakened  much  curiosity, 
and  given  occasion  to  many  ingenious  conjectures, 
which,  however,  unless  they'  were  more  satisfactory, 
it  would  answer  no  purpose  to  repeat  Among  the 
8ymbols  of  Pythagoras,  recited  by  lamblichus  and 
others,  are  the  following :  Adore  the  sound  of  the 
whispering  wind. ,  Stir  not  the  fire  with  a  sword. 
Turn  aside  from  an  edged  tool.  Pass  not  over  a  bal- 
ance. Setting  out  on  a  journey,  torn  not  back,  for  the 
Furies  will  return  with  you.  Breed  nothing  that  has 
crooked  talona.  Receive  not  a  swallow  info  your 
House.  Look  not  in  a  mirror  by  the  light  of  a  candle. 
At  a  sacrifice  pare  not  your  nails.  Eat  not  the  heart 
or  brain.  Taate  not  that  which  has  fallen  from  the 
table.  Break  not  bread.  Sleep  not  at  noon.  When 
it  thunders,  touch  the  earth.  Pluck  not  a  crown. 
Roast  not  that  which  has  been  boiled.  Sail  not  on 
the  ground.  Plant  not  a  palm.  Breed  a  cock,  but 
do  not  sacrifice  it,  for  it  is  sacred  to  the  sun  and  moon. 
Plant  melons  in  thy  garden,  but  eat  them  not.  Ab- 
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stain  from  beans. — The  precept  prohibiting  them  of 
beans  is  one  of  those  mysteries  which  the  ancieotPrtV 
a go  ream  never  disclosed,  and  which  modem  inge- 
nuity has  in  vain  attempted  to  discover.  Itemeening 
was  probably  rather  dietetic  than  phjeicel  or  moral. 
The  prohibition  from  beans  waa  an  Egyptian  custom, 
according  to  Herodotus  (S,  37).    Arirtoienin,  in  the 
other  hand,  says  that  Pythagoras  recommended  tnn 
before  all  other  food.    (Avl  Gdl.,  4, 4.)  The  eh- 
stinence  from  fish  is  another  resemblance  to  Egyptian 
customs  ;  but  the  tradition  on  this  point  ia  not  vert 
extensive,  and  rests  on  fables.    On  abstinence  from 
flesh  there  is  a  variety  of  traditions,  (fisiox.,  n. 
Porph.,  V.  P.,  7.— Iambi.,  V.  P.,  85, 108.-1%. 
Laert.,  8,  20.)   It  is  safest  to  follow  Aristotle,  ac- 
cording to  whom,  the  Pythagoreans  only  abstained 
from  particular  kinds  of  fish.    (Avi.  Gdl.,  I. «  — Dug. 
Laert.,  8,  19.)   The  statement  of  Ariatoxenne,  that 
they  only  abstained  from  the  ploughing  ox  end  the 
wether,  evidently  on  account  of  their  usefnlness,  in- 
peara  to  be  a  later  version.    (Diog.  Laert.,  8,  JO— 
Compare  Atheruau,  10,  p.  418.)  Pythagorean  pre- 
cepts of  more  value  are  these.    Above  all  thinga,gw- 
am  your  tongue.    Engrave  not  the  image  of  Bod  in 
a  ring.    Quit  not  your  station  without  the  eonuund 
of  your  general.    {Enfield!  »  Hitton  of  Pktknphf, 
vol.  1,  p.  865,  eeaq.—Riuer,  Hilt.  PkUot.,  vol  1,  p. 
386,  nqq.) 

PrTtuis,  a  native  of  Massilia  (Mertcillc).  His  en 
is  uncertain ;  some  writers  place  him  under  the  rap 
of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  but  Bougainville  {Mm.  it 
rAutd.  aa  Inter.,  vol.  19,  p.  148)  has  undertaken  to 
show  that  he  was  anterior  to  Aristotle.   Prtbeas  n 
numbered  among  the  Greek  geographical  writers.  He 
made  many  important  discoveries  in  a  voyage  whits 
be  undertook  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  mi  the  fint 
geographer  who  could  call  astronomical  knowledge  to 
his  aid.    Leaving  the  harbour  of  Massilia,  and  sailing 
from  cape  to  cape,  he  coasted  along  all  the  eastern 
shore  of  Spain,  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  netigi- 
ted  the  coasts  of  Lusitania,  Aquitania,  and  A  mono, 
entered  the  Englieh  Channel,  followed  the  eastern 
shore  of  Britain,  and,  on  reaching  ita  northern  extron- 
ity,  advanced  six  days'  sail  farther  to  the  north,  until 
he  reached  a  country  which  tho  inhabitants  called 
Thole,  and  where  the  length  of  the  Solstitial  day  wu 
14  hours,  which  corresponds  to  06°  30/  N.  U,  or  mod 
em  Iceland.    D'Anville  (Men.  ie  VAcai.,  6u.,  vol 
37,  p.  486)  maintains  that  Pytbeaa  did  not  go  unhu 
than  the  Shetland  ItUi     Scheming,  on  the  other 
band,  makes  the  Thole  of  thie  navigator  to  be  a  cam- 
try  of  Norvau,  which  still  bean  the  name  of  Thit « 
Thilemark.     In  a  second  voyage,  Pytbeaa  pasted 
through  the  English  Channel  into  the  German  Ocean, 
and  thence  into  the  Baltic,  when  be  reached  da 
mouth  of  a  river  which  he  calls  the  Tanats,  hot  which 
ia,  perhaps,  the  Vistula  or  Rodaun.    In  this  rieiniw 
the  amber  of  commerce  waa  obtained.    Pytheas  wrote 
in  Greek  two  works,  one  entitled  "  A  Detcrrptim  «/ 
the  Ocean,"  of  which  Geminas  Rhodioa  makes  men- 
tion (Elem.  Astro*.,  e.  6. — Vranolog.  Petar.,  p.  A 
ed.  Pari*,  1680).  and  the  other  a  "Pernhu"  or  "» 
riodu*  of  the  Earth,"  mentioned  by  Marcianut,  u* 
scholiast  on  Apollonras  Rhodioa.    The  little  that  we 
know  of  these  two  productions  is  obtained  from  >ht 
pegea  of  Strabo  and  Pliny,  but  it  is  so  altered  and  dis- 
figured aa  to  be  almost  unintelligible.   Pytbeas  hai 
been  generally  regarded  aa  very  mendacious  in  ha 
narratives.    His  memory,  however,  has  been  success- 
fully vindicated  by  several  modern  writers.  (Bat- 
gamnlle,  lot.  tit. — Scheming,  AhhemdUmg.  as  AUf 
Weltgeech.,  Halle,  vol.  31.  —  Adehng,  Atlttitc  Gt- 
tehichte  ier  Deutechen.  Lcipz ,  1806,  8vo  —  .««»- 
next,  Otogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  78,  teqq.  —  SchSll,  Ktt  Lit 
Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  198.) 

PythU,  I.  the  priestess  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  (>af 
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Delphi,  and  Onculum.) — II.  Games  celebrated  in 
honour  of  Apollo  at  Delphi  They  were  first  institu- 
ted, according  to  the  fabulous  opinion,  by  Apollo  him- 
self, in  commemoration  of  the  victory  which  be  had 
obtained  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which  they 
received  their  name ;  but  their  origin  seems,  in  fact,  to 
have  been  a  Panegyris  (Ilavqjvptf),  or  Festal  Com- 
munion, in  connexion  with  the  Delphic  oracle.  With 
this  the  Delphians  combined  games  for  the  purposes 
of  amusement,  which  originally  consisted  of  a>  contest 
between  singers  in  praise  of  the  Delphian  god.  This 
assembly  was,  in  it*  more  important  capacity,  denom- 
inated the  Amphictyonic  council,  and  was  charged 
with  the  superintendence  of  toe  games.  ( Wachmuth, 
Gr.  Ant.,  vol  1,  p.  163,  Eng.  (rami.)— The  Pythian 
games  were,  at  their  first  institution,  only  celebrated 
once  in  nine  years,  but  afterward  every  fifth  year. 
The  crown  was  of  bay. — For  an  account  of  the  exer- 
cises in  the  public  games  of  the  Greeks,  consult  the 
article  Olympia.    (Potter,  Gr.  Ant.,  2,  23.)  » 

PvthIos,  I.  a  Syracusan,  who  defrauded  Canius,  a 
Roman  knight,  to  whom  he  had  sold  his  gardens,  &c. 
(Cie.,  de  Off.,  3,  14.)— II.  A  surname  of  Apollo, 
which  he  received  for  his  having  conquered  the  serpent 
Python,  or  because  he  was  worshipped  at  Delphi ; 
called  also  Pytbo.    (Vid  Pytho.) 

Pytho,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of  Delphi, 
which  it  was  said  to  have  received  iiro  rai  wvBtoOai, 
because  the  serpent  which  Apollo  killed  rotted  there. 
A  better  derivation,  however,  is  from  irvdcaOat,  «•  to 
inquire,"  with  reference  to  the  oracle  that  was  consult- 
ed here.  The  difference  of  quantity  (XUdu,  *i6(o8ai) 
does  not  appear  to  form  a  materia)  objection,  although 
Passow  thinks  otherwise.    (Gr.  D.  Hmdabrt.,  s.  >. 

mod.) 

Python,  a  celebrated  serpent  sprung  from  the  mud 
and  stagnated  waters  which  remained  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  after  the  doluge  of  Deucalion.  This  monster 
abode  in  the  vicinity  of  Delphi,  and  destroyed  the 
people  and  cattle  of  the  surrounding  country.  Apollo, 
on  coming  to  Delphi,  slew  the  serpent  with  his  arrows  ; 
and  as  it  lay  expiring,  the  exulting  victor  cried,  "Now 
rot  (irudev)  there  on  the  man-feeding  earth;"  and 
hence,  says  the  legend,  the  place  and  oracle  received 
the  appellation  of  Pytho.  (Vid.  Pytho.)  The  Pythi- 
an games  were  fabled  to  have  been  established  in 
commemoration  of  this  victory.  (Vid.  Pythia.) — 
Dodwell  supposes  that  the  true  explanation  of  the  al- 
legorical fiction  relating  to  Apollo  and  Python  is,  that 
the  serpent  was  the  river  Cephissu*,  which,  after  the 
deluge  of  Deucalion  had  overflowed  the  plains,  sur- 
rounded Parnassus  with  its  serpentine  involutions,  and 
was  reduced  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  within  its  due  lim- 
its. (DodweWt  Tour,  vol.  1,  p.  180.)  It  is  mora 
probable,  however,  that  the  fable  was  one  of  Oriental 
origin,  and  was  carried  from  that  quarter  of  the  world 
to  Greece.    (  Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Apollo.) 

Q. 

Quidi,  a  German  nation  on  the  southeastern  bor- 
ders of  the  country,  in  what  is  now  Moravia.  They 
were  connected  with  the  Marcomanni,  and,  along  with 
them,  waged  war  against  the  Romans.  The  Emperor 
Marcus  Antoninus  proceeded  against  them  in  person 
and  repressed  their  inroads,  but  they  soon  after  re- 
newed hostilities  with  increased  vigour.  Their  name 
disappears  from  history  about  the  fifth  century.  Their 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Danube,  on 
the  east  by  the  river  Gran  and  die  Jaxyges,  on  the  north 
by  the  Carpates  and  Sudetes,  end  on  the  west  by  the 
Marcomanni.  (Toe.,  Germ.,  43,  teqq. — Id.,  Ann.,  2, 
63.  —  Dio  Com.,  71,  8,  teqq.—Amm.  Marceil.,  17, 
12—  Id..  29,  6—WWulm,  Germanien,  etc  ..p.  228, 
teqq. — Reichard,  Germanien,  p.  ,146,  teqq. — Wtrtete, 
ibcr  die  VSlktr  dee  alien  Teufcklandi,  p.  172,  teqq.) 


QuADRfrtoNs  or  Quadriceps,  a  surname  of  Janus, 
because  he  wss  sometimes  represented  with  four  face*. 
(Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Janus.)  • 
QuindecimvIri,  sn  order  of  priests  whom  Tarqutn 
the  Proud  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  Sibylline 
books.  'They  were  originally  two,  but  afterward  the 
number  waa  increased  to  ten,  to  whom  Sylla  added 
five  more,  whence  their  name.  (Vid.  Decemviri  and 
Duumviri.)  , 

QuinquatxIa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Minerva  at 
Rome,  at  first  for  one  day,  but  afterward  for  five 
(quinqve),  whence  the  name.  The  beginning  of  the 
celebration  was  the  19tb  of  March.  On  the  days  of 
the  celebration,  scholars  obtained  bolyday,  and  it  was 
usual  for  them  to  offer  prayers  to  Minerva  for  learning 
and  wisdom ;  and  on  their  return  to  school,  to  present 
their  master  with  a  gift,  which  received  the  name  of 
MinervaL  (Ovid,  Fait.,  3,  810.— Aul.  GeU.,  2,  21.) 

Qui  nti Minus,  Mucus  Fabios,  ah  eminent  Ro- 
man rhetorician,  born  at  Calagorria,  a  city  of  Hispa- 
nia  Tamconensis,  A.D.  42.— The  orthography  of 
the  name  varies  in  different  editions.  Gibson  waa  the 
first  that  gave  the  form  QuinetiHanut,  in  which  he  has 
been  followed  by  severs) ;  but  as  this  form  is  only 
found  in  a  single  inscription  and  on  a  single  coin,  the 
other  mode  of  expressing  the  name  has  become  well 
established.  (Compare  Spalding,  Prof.  ad.  Quintil., 
p.  xxiil,  m;}.  ^Quintilian  wss  still  young  when  his 
father,  after  the  death  of  Nero,  conveyed  him  to  , 
Rome,  and  this  circumstance  appears  to  be  the  cause 
why  some  editors  have  believed  that  he  was  born  in  this 
last-mentioned  city.  The  father  of  Quintilian  waa  a 
professor  of  rhetoric,  and  the  son,  devoting  himself  to 
the  same  pursuits,  opened  •  school  under  Vespasian. 
He  was  the  first  rhetorician  that  received  a  regular 
salary  from  the  imperial  treasury,  ^nd  his  emoluments 
amounted  to  100,000  sesterces.  Flavia  Domitilla, 
niece  of  Domitian,  and  Pliny  the  younger,  were 
among  the  number  of  his  pupils.  He  obtained  the 
distinction  of  the  laticlave,  or  senatorial  dress,  and 
under  Domitian  he  waa  nominated  consul.  After 
having  lost  his  wife  and  two  sons,  be  united  himself 
by  a  second  marriago  to  a  daughter  of  the  rhetorician 
Tutilios,  by  whom  ne  had  a  daughter  who  espoused 
Nonius  Celer,  governor  of  Spain.  He  had  professed 
rhetoric  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  when  he  re- 
tired from  active  life,  and  composed,  between  92  and 
94  A.D.,  his  Institutes  of  the  Orator.  The  year  of 
bis  death  is  unknown  :  it  waa  subsequent,  however, 
to  118  A.D.  There  exist,  under  the  name  of  Quin- 
tilian, nineteen  declamations  of  some  length,  and  fat- 
ty-five minor  ones.  They  are  incorrectly,  however, 
ascribed  to  him,  and  are  rather  .the  productions  of  a 
much  later  age,  and  of  several  writer*.  Gerard  Vos- 
sius  (de  Met.  not.  et.  cant.,  p.  108)  thinks  that 
they  were  written  by  Postumus  the  younger,  one  of 
those  ephemeral  emperors  called  in  Roman  history  the 
thirty  tyrants.  Some  manuscripts  give  M.  Floras  as 
their  author,  a  /personage  entirely  unknown. — The 
work  by  which  Quintilian  has  immortalized  his  name 
is  entitled  De  Irutttulume  Oratorio,  or,  rather,  Intttiu- 
timet  Oratories.  It  is  in  twelve  books,  and  dedicated 
to  Marcelhis  Victorius.  This  work  is  not  merely  • 
complete  treatise  on  die  rhetorical  art ;  it  embraces,  a 
plan  of  study  for  the  orator,  from  the  first  element* 
of  grammar.  Quintilian  here  states  the  result*  of 
long  experience  and  deep  reflection.  He  givea  signal 
proofs  in  it  of  an  excellent  judgment,  of  a  refined 
critical  spirit,  of  a  pure  taste,  ana  of  extensive  and 
varied  reading.  This  work,  is  preferable  to  all  thV 
we  have  from  Cicero  respecting  the  theory  of  elo- 
quence. Quintilian  has  profited  by  the  precept*  jf 
this  great  master,  but  he  does  not  stop  where  the  oth- 
er stops:  he  adds  to  his  labours  the  observation* 
which  a  long  course  of  practical  experience  had  sug- 


gested. 


his  slvle  upon  that  of  Cicero, 
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•M  be  writs*  with  an  elegance  which  would  entitle 
hem  to  a  rank  by  the  aide  of  the  purest  models  of  the 
Augustine  age,  if  certain  obaeure  ezpreaaions  and 
aoma  specimens  of  affected  phraseology  did  not  betray 
tba  writer  of  a  later  age.  His  tenth  book,  where  he 
■peaks  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  of  the  high- 
er class,  ia  one  of  the  most  instinctive,  and  of  great 
ianportancs  in  rotation  to  the  history  of  ancient  litera- 
ture. Time  baa  preserved  for  us  only  two  mano- 
atripta  of  the  Insulate*  of  Qumtilian.  One,  which 
ie  complete,  was  found,  at  the  period  of  the  council 
of  Constance,  in  a  lower  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gall, 
by  the  celebrated  Poggio  of  Florence ;  be  made  a 
copy  »f  ibis,  which  Is  now  in  England.  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  Leonard  A  re  tin  discovered  a  second  man- 
uscript in  Italy,  but  very  defectrvo.  From  .these  two 
original  ones  are  derived  all  the  other  manuscripts  of 
Qantilian.  It  ia  not  known  what  baa  become  of  the 
manuscript  of  St.  Gall.— With  regard  to  the  dialogue 
Ac  Gloria  OratorUmt,  commonly  ascribed  to  QuintiW 
isa,  some  remarks  will  be  offered  under  the  article 
Tacrtua. — The  beat  editions  of  Quintilian  are,  that  of 
Burmann,  bugi.  Bat.,  17S0, 3  vols.  4to ;  that  of  Cap- 
peronier,  Pari*,  1736,  fol. ;  (hat  of  Geaner,  OUttrng., 
1766,  4to;  and  particularly  that  of  Spalding,  Lipt., 
1708-1884,  6  vole.  8vo,  the  fifth  volume  of  which 
tontaim  supplementary  armoutiona  by  Zompt,  sod 
the  sixth  a  Lexicon  and  Indexes  by  Bonelli.  The 
edition  of  Quinohan  forming  part  of  Lemsire's  collec- 
tion is  a  reprint,  for  tba  roost  part,  of  Spalding**. 
(BoltdU,  Hit.  Lit.  Hon.,  vol.  8,  p.  898,  eeqq.—Bahr, 
Gteeh.  Horn.  Lit.,  p.  401,  eeqq. — Fuhrmann,  Rom. 
Is*.,  vol.  8,  p.  168,  sea;.) 

Quintus  Cvmvs  Rorue,a  Latin  historical  writer, 
with  regard  to  whose  era  gnat  uncertainty  prevails. 
No  ancient  writes  makes  mention  of  him  ;  the  first 
who  speak  of  him  are  John  of  Salisbury  and  Pierre 
de  Bloie,  who  Uvod  m  the  12th  century.  Curtius 
himself  furnishes  no  information  respecting  bis  own 
•Audition  and  origin,  U  wo  except  one  passage  in 
which  he  speaks  of  an  event  which  happened  in  bis 
times  (10, 9).  He  mentions  this  event,  however,  in 
each  obscure  terms,  that  the  commentators  an  all  at 
variance  respecting  the  period  when  be  flourished. 
Some,  as,  for  example,  Pithou  and  Bongara,  place  him 
in  the  Augustan  age.  Others,  sa  Ausonius  Popma 
and  Perixoniua,  under  Tiberius.  Others,  as  Justus 
Lrpshjs  and  Briaaon,  under  Claudius.  Others,  as 
Fwioehoiiu,  Rutgers,  Vossiua,  and  many  other  edi- 
tors, under  Vespasian.  Some,  following  the  example 
of  Pontanus,  raako  him  to  have  flourished  under  Tra- 
jan. Count  Bag  nolo  (Delia  genu  Curxia  t  deW  eta 
at  Q.  Curxto,  etc.,  Rptegna,  1741,  8vo),  sad  one  of 
to*  latest  editors  of  Curtius,  Conse,  whose  edition 
appeared  at  Helmatadt  in  1796,  8 to,  have  adduced 
some  specious  arguments  for  fixing  the  period  of  this 
writer  under  Cons  tan  tins  the  Great.  .Finally,  Berth 
brings  him  down  to  low  aa  the  first  Theodoeioa. — Tba 
history  of  Quintus  Curtius  is  entitled  De  rebut  gutu 
Aletandri  Magni  (•'  Of  the  exploits  of  Alexander  the 
Greet").  It  waa  divided  originally  into  ten  books,  but 
the  first  two,  the  end  of  the  fifth,  and  tba  beginning 
of  the  sixth  sre  lost.  Freinsheim  has  written  a  sup- 
plement to  the  work,  so  ss  to  complete  what  is  thus 
defective,  and  haa  succeeded  in  bringing  together  a 
leaned  collection  of  facts  from  tba  different  historians 
who  have  made  mention  of  the  operation*  of  Alexan- 
der.— The  work  of  Quintal  Curtius  ia  rather  to  be 
termed  a  lomanoa  than  an  historical  composition. 
Ia  is  she  production  of  a  rhetorician  who  sacrifices 
troth -te  the  desire  of  brilliancy  of  expression,  and  to 
a  love  of  the  marvellous.  The  harangues  which  be 
Ma  into  tba  meatus  of  hie  heroes  an  men  scholastic 


naetantatioas,  without  any  regard  to  the  characters  of 
tbsee  who  are  to  titter  them.  Ae  a  critical  historian 
la  verr  fat  below  mediocrity.  Ha  Is  only  su- 


perficially acquainted  with  the  good  histeriaai  of  Ale* 
ander,  and  appears  to  have  given  the  preference  to  ihoet 
Greek  writers  who  bad  distorted  by  fable  the  trot  bis- 
lory  of  the  Macedonian  monarch,  such  u  Cliurcku 
and  Hegesippne.    His  compilation  is  made  without 
any  judgment ;  bo  give*  himself  no  trouble  to  recon- 
cile the  contradictions  which  exist  among  the  anthon 
whom  he  follows,  nor  doea  he  at  all  concern  himself 
about  testing  the  truth  of  their  narratives.  It  »ooW 
seem,  moreover,  that  his  knowledge  of  Greek  ia  raj 
slight.    So  ignorant  is  he  in  the  military  art,  that  h  a 
difficult  to  understand  bis  accounts  of  bsulei  ui 
sieges ;  and  oftentimes  it  is  but  too  apparent  thai  k 
does  not  understand  himself  what  he  copies  mecW 
icalty  from  others.    In  geography  and  astronomy  as 
ignorance  ia  equally  great.   He  confounds  Moot 
Taurus  with  Caucasus,  and  makes  the  Caspian  ui 
Hyrcanisn  seas  two  different  sheets  of  water.  He  ok- 
aervea  no  chronological  order,  and  does  not  menus 
either  the  years  or  the  seasons  in  which  the  eTeuuof 
which  he  treats  took  place.    If,  however,  Quintal 
Curtius  be  refused  the  name  of  an  historian,  we  uncaS 
deny  his  claim  to  being  considered  an  amusing  mi  a> 
tereeting  writer.    Hia  diction  ia  pure  and  elegit 
Some  of  hia  harangues  are  master-pieces  of  their  kind. 
He  is  rich  in  beautiful  descriptions.    His  style  is  to 
ornamented,  and  sometimes  declamatory ;  oftsw, 
however,  he  happily  imitates  hia  model,  Livy.  In  lie 
beginning  of  toe  sixteenth  century,  an  impostor,  ante 
Hugo  Rugeriua  or  Ruggieri,  a  native  of  Rbcgio.  peb- 
lisbed  a  pretended  collection  of  the  letters  of  Quim 
Curtius,  divided  into  five  books,  and  supposed  to  at- 
tain not  only  letters  written  by  the  historian  bnadf, 
but  otben  alao  from  various  distinguished  indmomk 
The  fabrication,  however,  waa  so  clumsily  eiecmei 
that  no  one  waa  imposed  upon.    The  best  edition  4 
Quintus  Curtius  an,  that  of  Snakeobnrg,  Ltuja.  Bel, 
1734,  4to ;  that  of  Schmieder,  GSlting ,  1804, !  na 
8 TO ;  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Parie,  1823-34,  3  tea. 
8vo.    (SdhSU,  Hut.  hit.  Rom.,  vol.  3.  p.  383,  ten. 
—Bohr,  QetcK:  Rom  lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  441,  ersfHl 
(or  Cointus)  Calaber,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Soma, 
but  surnsmed  Calaber  from  the  circumstance  of  lb 
Cardinal  Beeearion's  having  found  a  manuscript  of  is 
work  in  a  convent  of  Calabria,  in  Lower  Italy ;  ui 
thus  a  distinguished  scholar,  a  native  of  Greece,  oalj 
became  acquainted  with  one  of  the  poeta  of  bis  uus, 
became  chance  had  conducted  him  to  the  codtoU  i 
St.  Nicholas,  in  the  city  of  Otranto.    Quintus  (or  Cas- 
ts*) lived  probably  about  the  beginning  of  the  tun  j 
century.   He  is  the  author  of  a  poem  in  fourteen  as 
toe,  entitled  UapiAuKOfuva  'O/tfpy  ("  Timgt  Ki- 
ted »y  Homer").    It  is  a  continuation  of  the  IU 
down  to  the  destruction  of  Troy,  or,  rather,  an  trhionsl 
composition  in  versa,  interspersed  with  mythologies' 
fictions,  and  adorned  with  abundant  imagery.  Vicwst 
ia  its  arrangement,  because  no  unity  either  of  actm 
or  of  interest  prevails  in  it,  this  production  is,  at  ike 
aame  time,  not  without  merit  aa  regards  its  ornament! 
and  diction.   The  imitation  of  Homer  ia  everywhei 
apparent ;  bat  it  shows  itself  only  ia  details,  and  u< 
author  did  not  possess  the  art  of  varying  his  descrip- 
tions of  combats,  in  which  his  model  shows  hiinself » 
superior.    He  offends,  also,  in  too  frequent  as  torn 
duction  of  deities  into  the  combats  of  the  two  cat- 
tending  parties,  and  their  intervention  is  frequently  a  ! 
uncalled  for  aa  their  departure  ia  unexpected.  N* 
withstanding  these  detects,  however,  the  poem  at 
Quintus  appears  so  far  superior  to  the  other  produc- 
tions of  the  age  in  which  be  is  supposed  to  have  lived, 
that  many  critics  have  regarded  these  ParahptmtM 
aa  a  kind  of  enlargement  or  amplification  of  the  Lit* 
Iliad  Of  Leaches,  which  is  lost.    Others  hare  viewed 
it  Mi  cento  of  various  passages  borrowed  from  Iks 
cyclic  poets.— Another  poem,  ascribed  to  Quinine,  u 
found  in  MS.  in  the  library  of  St.  Marc,  and  ia  that  at 
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the  king  of  Bavaria  at  Munich.  It  in  en  the  twelve 
(•boon  of  Hercules. — The  beet  edition*  of  Qointue 
Calaber  are,  that  of  Rtodomannue,  Hanov.,  1604, 8*0 ; 
that  of  De  Fauw,  hagd.  Bat.,  1784, 8vo ;  and  that  of 
Tyckseu,  Argent. ,  1 807,  8vo.  The  hat,  however,  baa 
never  been  completed.  (SehbU,  Bit.  Lit.  Or.,  voL 
6,  p.  91,  eeoo .) 

QoiaiRiLie,  a  bill  at  Rome,  added  to  the  city  by 
Semes  Taluua.  (Lie.,  L  44.)  Numa,  indeed,  had 
a  bouse  upon  this  mountain,  bat  it  was  not  considered 
a  part  of  the  city  until  enclosed  within  the  Tullian 
wail.  The  temple  of  Romulus  Qmrmus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name,  was  built  by  Noma,  but  afterward 
reconstructed  with  greater  magnificence  by  Papirins 
Conor,  the  diet* tor.  (is*.,  10, «*>  Some  vestiges 
of  this  edifice  are  said  to  exist  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Jesuits,  close  to  the  church  of  S.  Andrea,  a  MtmU 
Cawllo.  The  expression  Monte  CemaUo  is  a  corrup- 
tion from  Mont  CaiaUui,  a  name  applied  to  the  Qniri- 
nal  at  a  later  day  from  two  marble  horses  placed  there. 
The  Qurrinal  is  the  only  one  of  the  Seven  Hills  at  the 
present  day  that  is  populous.  It  is  covered  with  noble 
palaces,  ofaorehes,  streets,  and  fountains.  (Rone  an 
the  Nineteenth  Century,  voL  1,  p.  SOB,  Am.  ad.) 

Qoiafnes,  I.  a  satname  of  Mars  among  the  Romans. 
This  name  was  also  given  to  Romubjs  after  his  trans- 
lation to  the  skies.  {Ovid,  Fait,  2, 476.)— D.  A  aar- 
narae  of  the  god  Jamas.  ( Vid.  remarks  under  the  ar- 
ticle Janus.) 

Qviarras,  (Fid.  remarks  under  the  article  Rama, 
page  117*,  col.  8.) 

/* 

R. 

Rabiiivs,  I.  C.  a  Roman  knight  centempnraty  with 
Jotius  Cesar.  The  latter  had,  on  one  or  two  occa- 
sions, expressed  with  some  ostentation  his  attachment 
to  the  party  of  Marina,  and  he  now  attempted  to  vindi- 
cate the  memory  of  L.  Saturninus,  who,  having  been  for 
a  long  time  the  associate  of  Marias,  was  afterward  op- 
posed by  him  as  the  reluctant  instrument  of  the  senate, 
and,  having  been  taken  by  him  in  actaal  rebellion,  had 
been  murdered  by  the  armed  citanua,  who  broke  into 
bis  place  of  confinement.  Cejoer,  it  <■  said  (Sueion-, 
Vit.  Jul.,  18),  instigated  Labienus,  at  this  lime  one 
of  the  tribunes,  and  afterward  distinguished  aa  one  of 
Caesar's  lieutenants  in  Gaul,  to  accuse  Rabirius,  then 
advanced  in  years,  as  the  perpetrator  of  this  murder. 
The  csuse  was  first  tried  before  L.  Cawsr  and  C.  Cav 
ear  (Dio  Cam.,  87,  48),  who  were  appointed  by  lot  to 
act  as  special  commissioners  in  this  case,  by  virtue  of 
the  pro  tor's  order ;  and  the  accused  was  arraigned 
according  to  the  old  law  of  murder,  by  which,  if  he  bad 
seen  found  guilty,  be  would  have  been  condemned  to 
ae  banged,  fiat  this  mode  of  proceeding  was  stopped 
yj  Rabiriut  appealing  to  the  people,  or  by  the  inter- 
ference of  Cicero  as  consul,  aa  his  speech  ssesas  to 
mpry  (pro  Rob.,  e.  4,  scs .),  and  bis  procuring  the  re- 
newal of  die  cause  before  another  tribunal.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  it  is  said,  were  likely  to  condemn  the 
•ceased,  when  Q  MeteMhn  Coter,  one  of  the  prav 
ors,  obliged  the  meeting  to  break  up,  by  tearing  down 
:he  ensign  which  wss  always  flyieg  on  the  Janiculum 
while  the  people  were  assembled,  and  without  which, 
recording  to  ancient  custom,  they  could  not  lawfully 
rontinue  their  deliberations.  In  this  manner  Rabirioa 
neaped  ;  for  Labinous  or  his  instigator*  did  not  think 
)roper  to  bring  forward  the  business  again ;  whether 
Impairing  of  again  finding  the  people  equally  disposed 
10  condemn  the  accused,  or  whether  the  progress  of  the 
tonspiracy  of  Catiline  began  now  to  turn  awn's  atten- 
tion more  entirely  to  a  different  subject.  (Dio  Cat*., 
97.  4«.— Cic,  Or.  fro  Rab  )~\l.  C.  Postumus,  a 
Ho  nan  knight,  sen  of  C.  Curius,  and  adopted  sen  of 
Lhc  preceding.  He  became  implicated  in  the  affair  of 
Gaoiaius  and  Ptolemy  Auletes.  Gabinius  had  been 
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accused  and  condemned  for  receiving  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  (10,000  talent*)  for  restoring  the  Egyptian 
king.  His  estate,  however,  did  not  yield,  when  sold, 
sufficient  to  reimburse  this  sum,  and  Rabirina  there- 
fore, who  was  concerned  in  the  affair,  was  sued  fat 
the  balance  (cava  de  reeiduie).  Rabirius,  it  seems, 
had  advised  Gabinius  to  undertake  the  restoration  of 
the  king,  and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt.  Here  he 
was  employed  to  solicit  the  payment  of  the  money,  and 
lived  at  Alexandre*  for  that  purpose,  in  the  king's  ser- 
vice, a*  the  public  receiver  of  his  taxes.  Cicero's  de- 
fence of  Gabioius  and  Rabirius,  especially  the  former, 
excited  great  surprise,  aa  Gabhuua  bad  ever  been  hi* 
most  vehement  enemy.  It  *ras  occasioned,  however, 
by  Potnpey'o  influence.  Rabirina  was  acquitted. 
(Cie.,  pro  Rat.  PoM.,«.8,  IS.— Vol.  Max.,  4.S.— III. 
A  Roman  epic  poet,  who  flourished  daring  the  Augus- 
tan age.  Vellews  Paterculus  names  him  immediately 
after  Homer  (S,  86),  but  Quintilian  speaks  of  him  in  a 
much  more  moderate  tone.  (£*N.  Or.,  10, 1.)  The 
grammarians  bave  preserved  for  oa  aoma  verses  of  one 
of  hi*  poems.  Its  subject  was  the  battle  of  Astium. 
(SchSlt,  Hiel.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol  1,  p.  831.) 

Ramus  er  Raauravecs,  one  of  the  three  centu- 
ries instituted  by  Romulus.   (Fid.  Roma.) 

Ramps!  nItu  s,  an  Egyptian  monarch,  of  whom  He- 
rodotus relates  the  following  legend.  "  After  this,  they 
said,  Rampsinkus  descended  alive  into  those  places 
which  the  Grecians  call  Hades  ;  where,  pitying  at  dioo 
with  Ceres,  he  sometimes  woo,  and  at  other  times  lost ;  . 
that,  at  his  retain,  he  brought  with  ban  ae  a  present  a 
napkin  of  gold"  (3, 188).  Sxalhmari  applies  it  to  the 
years  of  plenty  and  scarceness  which  happened  under 
Pharaoh.  Creuxer,  however,  refers  it  to  the  grant 
principles,  pervading  sit  nature,  of  decay  and  restora- 
tion.  (SyinioUk,  vol.  4,  p.  SSI.) 

RabdIi  Caurt,  plains  about  teta  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Mediolanum,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  went 
rendered  memorable  by  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Cin> 
bri  by  Marios.  (Pier.,  8,  3.— YeU.  Paten.,  8,  13^- 
Ooa-,  6,  16.)  The  spot,  however,  on  which  the  bat- 
tle took  place,  seem*  Very  uncertain,  as  no  author  ex- 
cept Plutarch  mentions  the  situations  of  these  plain*. 
He  describes  them  as  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  Vercalb* 
(  Fit.  Afar. ) ;  but  even  this  designation  is  very  general. 
The  Cimbri  are  represented  ae  having  entered  Italy  by 
the  Trident  ins  Alps  or  the  Tyrol ;  and  we  farther 
learn,  that,  after  beating  back  the  consul  Catulus  ob 
the  Athesie  or  Adige,  they  forced  the  passage  of  that 
river,  by  which  time  Marius  having  come  up  with  con- 
siderable re-enforcements,  a  battle  took  Mac*,  in  the 
plains  of  which  we  are  speaking.  ( Walektnaer,  per 
la  situation  dee  Rondo  Comm. — Mem.  de  VAead. 
iet  Inter.,  Ac.,  voL  6,  p.  860.)  The  email  place 
celled  Rao  it  thought  by  D'Anvill*  to  preserve  seme 
trace*  of  the  ancient  appellation.  {Cramer' »  Am. 
leak,  vol.  1,  p.  68.) 

RUvbnk a,  sb.  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  sit* 
uate  on  (he  ooast,  a  short  distance  below  the  Spinetje 
mouth  of  the  Padua  er  Po.  It  laid  claim  to  an  ori- 
gin of  remote  antiquity ;  for  Strabo  (814)  reports  it 
to  have  been  founded  by  some  Thessaliana ;  but  they 
subsequently  abandoned  it  to  the  Umbii,  being  unable 
to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  Tyrrheni,  or  T useana,  • 
When  Pliny  says  it  was  a  colony  of  the  Sebines,  be 
perhaps  alludes  to  an  old  tradition,  which  considered 
that  people  as  descended  from  the  Umbri.  (Plm.,  3, 
18.)  Strabo  informs  us,  that  Ravenna  was  situated 
is  the  midst  of  marshes,  and  built  entirely  on  wooden 
piles.  A  communication  waa  established  between  the 
different  part*  of  the  town  by  means  of  bridge*  and 
boats.  (Compare  Sil  ItaL,  8,  602.  —  Marital,  13, 
18,  etc.)  But,  aa  Strabo  observes,  the  noxious  ait 
arising  from  the  stagnant  waters  waa  ao  purified  by 
the  tide,  that  Ravenna  was  considered  by  the  Romans 
a  very  healthy  place ;  in  proof  of  which,  they  cent  giaaV 
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Miori  mere  to  be  mined  and  exercised.  The  vine 
grew  in  tbe  mirihei  wilh  the  greatest  luxuriance,  but 
perished  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  year*.  (Strabo, 
818: — Plin.,  14,  S.)  Water  was  scarce  at  this  place, 
and  hence  Martial  observes  that  he  would  rather  have 
•  cistern  of  water  at  Ravenns  than  a  vineyard,  since 
be  could  sell  the  water  for  a  much  higher  price  than 
tbe  wine.  (£».,  3,  M.)  The  same  writer  sportively 
alludes  to  his  having  been  imposed  upon  by  a  tavern- 
keeper  at  Ravenna :  on  his  calling  for  a  glass  of  wa- 
ter, be  received  one  of  wine  ! — We  are  not  informed 
at  what  period  Ravenna  received  a  Roman  colony 
(Slrab.,  217) ;  but  it  is  not  improbable,  from  a  passsge 
in  Cicero  (Oral,  pro  Balk,  22),  that  this  event  took 
place  under  the  consulship  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo. 
Ravenna  became  the  great  naval  station  of  toe  Ro- 
mans on  the  Adriatic,  in  tbe  latter  times  of  the  re- 
public, a  measure  which  seems  to  have  originated 
with  Pompey  the  Great.  It  was  from  Ravenna  that 
Cesar  held  a  parley  with  the  senate,  when  on  the 
point  of  invading  Italy.  (Bell.  Ore.,  1,  6.)  It  waa 
Bom  this  city,  also,  that  be  set  forward  on  that  march 
which  brought  him  to  the  Rubicon,  and  involved  his 
country  and  the  world  in  civil  war.  (Appian,  Bell. 
Civ.,  2,  11.)— It  ia  well  observed  by  Gibbon  (Mite. 
Worki,  vol.  2,  p.  17V),  that  "  Caear  had,  for  good 
reasons,  fixed  his  quarters  at  Ravenna.  He  wished 
to  obtain  possession  of  Plcenum,  a  rich  and  populous 
country,  and  thus  deprive  Pompey  of  tbe  resources  be 
might  have  found  in  a  province  extremely  devoted  to 
his  family,  and  from  which  that  general  might  have 
made  legions  spring  up  by  merely  striking  the  ground 
with  his  foot  He  wished  to  turn  the  capital  with  his 
army.  Had  he  attempted  to  march  straight  to  Rome, 
Pompey  would  have  made  himself  master  of  the  diffi- 
cult passes,  snd  stopped  his  progress,  and  Italy  would 
nave  become  the  theatre  of  war.  But,  by  marching 
towards  Ariminum,  Ancona,  and  Corfinium,  he  made 
it  seem  to  be  his  design  to  cat  off  the  retreat  of  hia 
enemies,  and  hia  boldness  threw  them  into  such  con- 
sternation, that  they  hastened  to  embark  at  Brundi- 
sium.  Lastly,  he  wished  to  make  sure  of  Ariminum. 
This  important  place  waa  distant  from  the  Rubicon 
eighteen  miles  by  tbe  -Cmilisn  road,  and  only  eleven 
by  that  of  Ravenna.  Caear  could  send  forward  bod- 
ies of  troops  under  twenty  different  pretences ;  bat 
thennoment  he  passed  it,  his  designs  were  unmasked. 
Ariminum  wss  therefore  to  be  surprised  by  a  forced 
march." — The  old  port  of  Ravenna  was  situated  it 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Bedeeis  (il  Rtmco).  But  Au- 
gustus caused  a  new  one  to  be  constructed  at  tbe  en- 
trance of  the  little  river  Candianus  into  the  sea,  and 
•boat  three  miles  from  Ravenna.  He  established  a 
communication  between  tbis  harbour  and  a  branch  of 
the  Po,  by  means  of  a  canal  which  waa  called  Fossa 
Aogosti ;  and  be  also  made  a  causeway  to  connect 
the  port  and  city,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Via 
Cawaris.  Aa  the  new  harbour,  from  thenceforth,  be- 
came the  usual  station  for  the  fleet,  it  received  the  dis- 
tinguishing appellation  of  Portus  Ctaseia,  a  name  which 
•till  subsists  in  that  of  a  well-known  monastery  near 
the  modern  town  of  Ravenna.  Ravenna  continued  to 
flourish  as  a  naval  station  Ions  after  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus. (Suet.,  Aug.,  49.— Tacit.,  Aim.,  4,  5.— Id., 
Hut.,  J,  100.— Plot.,  p.  63 — Zotim  .  6.  28.)— Hono- 
rius  made  this  city  the  place  of  his  residence  both  be- 
fore and  after  A  Uric  bad  captured  and  burned  Rome. 
When  Odoacer  made  the  conquest  of  Italy,  he  resided 
at  Ravenna,  and  sustained  here  a  siege  of  three  years, 
at  the  termination  of  which  be  was  taken  end  slain  by 
Tbeodoric.  This  tatter  monarch  fixed  the  seat  of  his 
empire  here,  snd  greatly  adorned  and  embellished  tbe 
place.  Here  also  resided  the  exarch  or  governor  ap- 
pointed by  the  Emperor  of  the  East  when  Italy  was  in 
possession  of  the  Lombards.  In  the  time  of  the  Ro- 
it  wss  seated  on  a  kind  of  bay.    The  mud 
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thrown  up  by  the  tide  has  formed  i  but  of  Uai, 
which  is  cultivated,  and  on  which  the  city  iuell  bu 
been  enlarged  towards  the  sea.  The  air  it  italubn- 
ous,  but  has  been  somewhat  amended  by  conveying 
along  the  aides  of  the  city  the  riven  MaUmt  and  Km- 
co,  which  carry  off  tbe  fetid  water  bom  the  mush; 
grounds.    ( Cramer's  Am.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  94,  kj.) 

Rioiaci,  a  people  of  Belgic  Gaul,  on  Ins  Upper 
Rhine,  northeast  of  the  Sequent.  Their  capital  wu 
Augusta  Rauracornm,  now  Augtt.  {Cat.,  B.  Q. 
4,  "7.) 

Rbatb,  an  old  Sabine  town  on  the  river  Velinu, 
a  branch  of  the  Nar.  Its  modern  name  is  Ruu.  h 
the  antiquity  of  its  origin  tbia  place  was  equalled  bj 
few  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  since,  at  the  most  remote  pe- 
riod to  which  the  records  of  that  country  extend,  it  > 
reported  to  have  been  tbe  first  seat  of  the  Umhh,  wb 
are  regarded  by  some  sa  the  Aborigines  of  Italy. 
nod.,  Troex.,  up.  Dion.  Hal.,  S,  49— Id.,  1,  14.)  It 
waa  here,  likewise,  that  the  Arcadian  Pelaegi  probsblt 
fixed  their  abode,  and,  by  intermixing  with  the  eirin 
natives,  gave  rise  to  those  numerous  tribes,  known  u 
the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Opici,  and  subsequent!;  u 
the  Romans  under  tbe  various  appellations  of  Laura. 
0 scene,  and  Campaniana  ;  these  subsequently  dim 
the  Siculi  from-  the  plains,  and  occupied  in  theii  «ai 
the  shores  of  the  Tyrrhenian  see.  If  we  may  mat 
Siliua  Italicus,  Reate  derived  its  name  from  Rim,  at 
Latin  Cybele  (8,  417).  From  Cicero  (in  Cat,  J)  n 
learn  that  it  was  only  a  pratfectura  in  his  time ;  Im 
Suetonius,  on  the  other  band,  we  collect  that  itrai 
municipal  town.  (Vetp.,1.)  Reate  wss  perticaUrfi 
celebrated  for  he  excellent  breed  of  males  (S(rai,88j, 
and  still  more  so  for  that  of  its  asses,  which  sometime, 
brought  the  enormous  price  of  60,000  sestertii,  aboa 
£484  sterling.  ( Karro,  R.  R.,  9,  l.—Ptin.,  8, 41) 
—Tbe  valley  of  the  Volume,  in  which  this  city  «n 
situated,  was  so  delightful  aa  to  merit  tbe  appelUum 
of  Temps  (die.,  Ep.  ad  AttL,  4,  15) ;  and  from  lis 
dewy  freshness,  its  meadows  obtained  the  asm  of 
Rosei  Campi.  (Varro,  R.  R.,  1,  7.  —  Pfln.,  It, *•) 
According  to  Holstenius  (ad  Step*.  fly*.,  p.  Hty 
they  still  bear  tfce  name  of  le  Rote.  (Cramer i  A*- 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  414,  teqq.) 

RxndRXs,  a  Gallic  nation  in  the  interior  of  Logd* 
nensis  Tenia,  north  of  the  Namnetes,  and  the  awnk 
of  tbe  Liger  or  Loire.  Their  capital  was  Conflate,  it- 
terward  Redone*,  now  Rennet.  {Can.,  B.  G,  7,71 
— Plin.,  4,  18.) 

Rcoillji  or  Riqillox,  a  Sabine  town  near  B» 
tarn,  which  latter  place  was  north  of  Momentum  ui 
northwest  of  Tibor.  Regillum  is  only  known  »  the 
birthplace  of  Atta  Clauses,  who,  under  the  naaw  «f 
Appius  Claudius,  became  the  founder  of  the  Clatta 
family  at  Rome.  (On..  2,  16.—  Dion,  /fa/., 5. 40) 
RaeiLurs,  a  small  lake  of  Latium,  northwest  * 
Preneste,  and  southeast  of  Gabii.  It  was  the  sax 
of  a  great  battle  between  the  Romans  and  Lam*  iff 
the  expulsion  of  Tsrquin,  in  which  the  latter  were  to- 
tall*  defeated.  (Dion.  Hal.,  6,  18.) — The  lake  Re- 
giliua  is  thought  to  be  U  Laghttto  ddla  Colene,  near 
the  email  town  of  that  name.  (Gic,  If.  D., 
38,  6  —  Vol.  Max.,  1, 8.— Fiona,  4,  S.) 

Rcelosi  LipIdom  or  Foidm  Larftu,  a  city  of  Cn- 
alpine  Gaol,  between  Parma  and  Matins.  In  Ck» 
we  find  it  sometimes  under  toe  name  of  Regrarn  Ltf- 
idi  (Bp.  ad  Fan,,  12,  6),  or  simply  Regrom  (II,  »> 
Thia  place  probably  owed  iu  origin  to  M.  £miJi» 
Lepidus,  who  constructed  tbe  iEmilian  road,  on  wbics 
it  stood ;  but  when  or  from  what  cause  it  took  the 
name  of  Regium  ia  unknown.  It  is  farther  noticed  a 
history  aa  havingwitnessed  the  death  of  the  elder  Bro- 
tns  by  order  of  Pompey |  to  whom  be  had  serreiKlertd 
himself.    (Lh.,  Epit.,  90.— Vol  Max.,  6, 8.-t*»». 

RaoSios,  M.  ArriLtDa,  a  consul  dam*  lbs  ta 
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*unic  wu.  He  reduced  Brundieium,  and,  iq.hk  seo 
■nd  consulship,  took  64,  and  sank  30,  galley*  of  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  off  Ecnomus,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
Lfter  this  victory,  Ragttlos  and  bis  colleage  Manlius 
ailed  to  Africa,  awl  seized  on  Clupea,  a  place  sta- 
te to  the  east  of  Carthage,  not  far  from  the  Hermean 
romontory,  which  they  made  their  place  of  arms, 
(anlins  was  recalled,  but  Regulus  was  left  to  prose- 
ute  the  war ;  and  so  rapid  was  his  success,  that  he 
lade  himself  master  of  about  200  places  on  the  coast, 
i  the  number  of  which  wasTunetum  or  Tunit.  The 
Jaxtbaginiana  sued  for  peace,  but  Regulus  would  grant 
lem  none,  except  on  conditions  that  could  not  be  en- 
ured. His  rapid  auccess  had  rendered  him  haughty 
ad  intractable,,  and  now  it  made  him  rash  and  impot- 
ent. A  Lacedampnian  leader,  named  Xantbippus, 
rrived  at  Carthage  with  a  re-enforcement  of  Greek 
-oops,  and. soon  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs.  Ob- 
srving  to  the  Carthaginians  that  their  overthrow* 
rere  entirely  owing  to  their  having  fought  on  ground, 
rhere  their  cavalry,  in  which  alone  they  were  superior 

>  the  Romans,  had  not  room  to  act,  he  promised  to 
epair  this  mistake,  and  accordingly  posted  his  forces 
l  a  plain,  where  the  elephants  and  Carthaginian  none 
light  be  of  service.  Regulus  followed  him,  itnagin- 
ig  himself  invincible ;  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken 
ruoner,  along  with  500  of  his  country  men.  After 
eing  kept  some  years  in  prison,  be  was  sent  to  Rome 
a  propose  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  having  been  first 
ompeHed  to  bind  himself  by  an  oath  that  he  would  re- 
urn  in  case  be  proved  unsuccessful.  When  be  came 
a  Rome,  be  strongly  dissuaded  his  countrymen  against 
n  exchange  of  prisoners,  arguing  that  such  an  exam- 
ple would  be  of  fatal  consequence  to  the  republic :  that 
itizens  who  bad  so  basely  surrendered  their  arms  to 
he  enemy  were  unworthy  of  the  least  companion  and 
ncapahle  of  serving  their  country  :  that,  with  regard 
o  himself,  be  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,  that  his 
leath  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  matter  of  no  impor- 
ance  ;  whereas  they  had  in  their  hands  several  Car- 
haginian  general*,  in  the  flower  of  their  age.  and  ca. 
wble  of  doing  their  country  great  services  tor  many 
'ears.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  senate  complied  with 
o  generous  and  unexampled  a  counsel.  The  illus- 
rious  exile  therefore  left  Rome,  in  order  to  return  to 
Carthage,  unmoved  by  the  sorrow  of  his  friends,  or  the 
ears  of  bis  wife  and  children  ;  and  was  treated  on  bis 
etarn,  according  to  the  ordinary  account,  with  the  ut- 
ao8t  degree  of  cruelty,  the  Carthaginian*  having  heard 
bat  their  offer  had  been  rejected  entirely  through  the 
pposition  of  Regulus.  They  imprisoned  him  for  a 
>ng  while  in  a  gloomy  dungeon,  whence,  sfiet  cutting 
ff  his  eyelids,  they  brought  him  suddenly  into  the  sun, 
j hen  its  beams  darted  their  strongest,  heat.  They 
ext  put  him  into  a  kind  of  cheat  full  of  nails,  the 
oints  of  which  did  not  allow  him  a  moment's  ease 
ay  or  night.  Lastly,  after  having  been  long  torment- 
d  by  being  kept  continually  awake  in  this  dreadful 
jrture,  his  merciless  enemies  nailed  him  to  a  cross, 
leir  usual  punishment,  and  left  him  to  die  on  it.  In 
etaliation  for  this  cruelty,  the  senate  at  Rome  are  said 

>  bare  delivered  two  captives  into  the  hands  of  the 
ridow  of  Regulus,  to  do  with  them  what  she  pleased ; 
ut  that  her  cruelty  towards  them  was  so  great,  that 
lie  senate  themselves  were  compelled  at  length  to  in- 
srfere. — Such  is  a  general  outline  of  the  story  of 
legulus.  The  question  respecting  its  truth  or  false- 
ood  has  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Pal- 
lerius  first  started  an  objection  to  the  common  nar- 
ative  (Exerai.  in  Auct.  Grttc.,  p.  151,  teqq.),  and, 
a  well  from  the  silence  of  Polyoma  on  this  point  as 
rom  a  fragment  of  Diodorui  Siculus  (lib.  84,  p.  273, 
eqq.,  ed.  Vale* ;  vol.  2,  p.  666,  ed.  Wetteling ;  vol.  9, 
i.  524,  ed.  Bip),  ingeniously  conjectured  that  Regulus 
vas  never  sent  from  Carthage  to  Rome ;  that  he  was 
lot  the  victim  of  toi tores,  but  died  of  a  disease  during 


hi*  captivity ;  and  that  the  whole  story  respecting  hi* 

punishment  wss  invented  by  the  Roman  writers,  or 
else  by  the  wife  of  Regulus,  in  order  to  palliate  the 
cruelty  of  which  the  latter  had  been  guilty  towards  the 
Carthaginian  captives  delivered  into  her  hands.  This 
same  opinion  has  been  embraced  by  many  subsequent 
writers.  (Compare  Gttner,  in  Chretlom.,  Cic.,  p. 
547. —  Wattling,  ad  Diod.,  I.  c. — Jani,  ad  Horat., 
Od.,  3,  6,  49.— Leftb.,  ad  Sil.  Ital.,  6,539.—  Toland, 
Collection  of  teteral  piecet,  Land.,  1726,  vol.  2,  p. 
28.— Foreign  Review,  vol.  1,  p.  305.  —  BSltieher, 
Octehichtc  der  Carthager,  p.  205,  dec — Beaufort,  tur 
rincertitude  de  rHitloire  Romame,  1738,  8vo,  tub 
fm. — Roott,  De  Suppliciii  quibut  Regulut  Cartka- 
gine  traditue  intcrfectut. — Mag  mm  fur  offenil.  Schu- 
len,  Bremen,  1791,  vol.  2,  pt.  1,  p.  60,  teqq.)  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  are  strong,  and  we 
might  almost  say  decisive.  In  the  first  place,  the  Ro- 
man writers  are  all  at  variance  among  themselves  re- 
specting the  nature  of  the  punishment  supposed  tc 
have  been  inflicted  on  Regulua.  Cicero  (De  Fin.,  2, 
20.— Ibid.,  6,  27.—  Pit.,  c.  19.— Dt  Off.,  3,  27), 
Seneca  (De  Pro*.,  c.  3),  Valerius  Maximus  (9,  2, 
est.  1),  Tnditanns  and  Tubero  (as.  Aul.  Oeli,  6,  4), 
Silius  Italjcas  (6,  539,  teqq.),  Aurelius  Victor  (c. 
40),  snd  Zonaras  (Ann.,  vol.  2),  make  Regulus  to 
have  had  his  eyelids  cut  off,  and  to  have  died  of  want 
of  sleep  and  of  hunger.  Seneca  (loc.  eit.,  Epitt.,  tt 
98),  Silius  Italicus  (2,  343,  teqq.),  and  Floras  (2,  2),  ' 
speak  also  of  the  cross  as  an  instrument  of  his  suffer- 
ing*. And,  finally,  Seneca  (De  Prov.,  c.  8. — De 
tranq.  an.,  c.  16.  —  Epitt..  67),  Cicero  (Pit.,  19),. 
Valerius  Maximus  (9,  2,  ext.  1),  Aurelius  Victor  and 
Zonaras  (U.,  cc.),  Silius  Italicus  (6,  539,  teqq.\  Oro- 
aius  (4,  8),  Angus  tin  (De  Cw.  Dei,  I,  15),  Appian 
(De  Reb.  Pun.,  c.  i.—Exc.,  2,  ex.  lib.  5.— De  Reb. 
Sic.,  vol.  1,  p.  93,  ed.  Schxceigh.),  tell  of  a  narrow 
box  or  barrel,  full  of  nails,  in  which  he  was  confined ; 
and,  being  compelled  to  stand  continually,  perished  at 
last  with  exhaustion.  This  discrepance,  therefore, 
gives  the  whole  story  much  the  appearance  of  a  popu- 
lar fable,  owing  its  origin  to,  and  heightened  in  many 
of  its  features  by,  national  feeling. — Another  argument 
against  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative  in  question  is 
derived  from  the  total  silence  of  Polybius,  who  treats 
fully,  in  bis  history,  of  the  event*  of  the  first  Punic 
war,  respecting  not  merely  the  punishment  of  Regu- 
lua, but  even  his  coming  to  Rome  and  his  return  to 
Cartbage. — A  third  and  still  stronger  argument  is  de- 
duced from  the  language  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
makes  the  widow  of  Regulus  to  have  been  urged  to 
punish  the  captives  in  her  hands  from  the  persuasion 
that  her  husband  had  died  the  victim  of  cartlettnett  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians  (vo/uaaoa  it' 
ifUXttav  abrbv  luXeXomtvai  rb  fpv,  frag.,  lib.  24 ; 
vol.  9,  p.  344,  ed.  Bip.)  The  natural  inference 
from  such  language  is,  that  the  husband  had  not  been 
treated  with  sufficient  care  while  labouring  under  some 
malady,  and  that  this  neglect  caused  his  death ;  it  is 
impossible  to  derive  from  the  word*  of  the  text  any 
meaning  favourable  to  the  idea  of  positive  and  actual 
punishment. — The  captives  in  the  hand*  of  the  widow 
of  Regulus  were  two  in  number,  Bostar  and  Hamilcar, 
and  they  had  been  delivered  up  to  ber,  it  is  said,  to 
pacify  ber  complaints,  and  aa  hostages  for  the  safety 
of  Regulus.  For  five  days  they  were  kept  without 
food  :  Bostar  died  of  hunger  and  grief,  and  Hamilcar 
waa  then  shut  up  with  the  dead  body  for  five  days  lon- 
ger, a  scanty  allowance  of  food  being  at  the  same  time 
given  him.  The  stench  from  the  corpse  and  other 
circumstance*  caused  the  affair  to  become  known,  and 
the  sons  of  Regulus  narrowly  escaped  being  condemn- 
ed to  death  by  the  people.  Hamilcar  was  taken  away 
from  his  cruel  keeper,  and  carefully  attended  until  his 
restoration  to  health.   (Diod.  Sic.,  frag.,  lib.  24,  vol. 
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people  bare  acted  that,  had  the  story  of  Regulus  tod 
his  cruel  sufferings  been  true  ?  If  any,  notwithstand- 
ing what  has  been  here  adduced,  axe  inclined  to  uvear 
the  other  aide  of  the  question,  they  win  find  some  pteu- 
etble  arguments  in  ita  aupport  in  Roperti'a  editkm  of 
SUiua  ltalicua  {Ad  Are.,  lib.  •). 

Raw,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica,  aotrthweet  of  the 
Trereri,  and  som beast  of  the  VeromaoduL  Their 
capital  was  Durocortorum,  now  JUetmt.  (  Cat  ,B.G., 
t,  3,  5.— Tae.,  Hist.,  4.  67  —  Pit*.,  4,  17.) 

RcMoa,  the  brother  of  Romulus,  exposed  togeth- 
er with  him  by  the  cruelty  of  hie  grandfather,  (rid. 
Romolas.) 

ReajtNA,  a  city  on  the  rim  Chaborae,  in  northern 
Mesopotamia.  {Stepk.  Bp..,  t.  v.  fhnva.)  Ita  site 
waa  afterward  occupied  by  Theodoeiopolis  (CJb-e*., 
Edeeeen.,  p.  339),  which  nraat  not  be  confounded 
with  another  city  of  the  same  name  in  northern  Arme- 
nia. The  modem  name  of  Reaana  ie  Ru-elaim. 
(Xiebukr,  rol.  *,  p.  394.) 

Rsu  {'PS),  a  large  river,  now  the  Wotg*.  No  wri- 
ter, prior  to  Ptolemy,  mentions  either  its  name  or 
coarse.  The  appellation  occurs,  it  it  tree,  in  oar  edi- 
tions of  Mela  (3,  9),  bat  it  is  a  mere  interpolation. 
The  true  reading  in  Mela  it,  "B  Cerauxii*  memtUmt 
wio  ahto  iactn&U,  duobiu  exit  in  Ctupixm  [Rba] 
Araxee  Tauri  latere  demutut."  The  word  Rba, 
which  we  hare  enclosed  in  brackets,  does  not  belong 
to  the  text.— Ptolemy's  acquaintance  with  this  river 
waa  so  accurate,  that  be  knew  not  only  ha  mouth,  but 
ita  western  bending  towards  the  Tanais,  ha  doable 
sources  (the  Wotgt  and  the  Kama),  the  point  of  their 
anion,  and  the  course  of  aome  streams  Bowing  (rota 
the  mountains  on  the  east  into  the  Wokja.  AH  this 
knowledge  of  the  Rba  waa  obtained  from  the  caravan 
traders,  except,  perhaps,  a  email  portion  made  known 
to  the  world  by  the  Roman  conquests  in  this  quarter. 
Subsequent  writers  never  lost  sight  of  this  river. 
Agatbemenu  (2, 30)  reckons  h  among  the  larger  sited 
rivers,  and  calls  it,  probably  by  a  corrupt  name,  Met 
fPfir).  Ammianua  Marcellmua  (S3,  By  speaks  of  a 
plant  growing  on  ita  banks  of  great  use  in  medicine. 
Every  one  will  see  that  he  alludes  to  the  rhubarb  {Rka 
karbartm)  of  pharmacy .  Tbe  plant,  it  is  true,  did  not, 
in  fact,  grow  here,  but  waa  brought  to  this  quarter  by 
the  caravan  trade.  As  the  Romans,  however,  re- 
ceived their  supplies  of  it  from  this  part  of  tbe  world, 
they  associated  with  it  the  name  of  the  river,  and  thus 
tbe  appellation  arose.  The  name  Rba  appears  to 
be  an  appellative  term,  having  affinity  with  Rite*  or 
Reka,  which,  in  the  Sarmatian  or  Sclavonian  lan- 
guage, signifies  a  titer;  and  from  the  Russian  denom- 
ination of  Velila  Reka,  or  Great  River,  appears  to 
be  formed  the  name  of  Wolga.  In  the  Byxantine  end 
other  writers  of  tbe  middle  ages,  this  stream  ie  called 
Atel  or  Etd,  a  term,  in  many  northern  languages,  sig- 
nifying great  or  illustrious.  (Compare  the  German 
•del.)  The  approximation  of  the  Tanais  to  this  river, 
before  it  changes  ha  course  to.  the  Pains  Maotia,  is 
the  occasion  of  the  erroneous  opinion  of  some  authors, 
that  it  is  only  an  emanation  of  the  Rha  taking  a  defer- 
ent route.  ( Mamtert,  Geagr.,  vol.  4,  p.  341.) 
RaicdTft,  the  name  of  a  maritime  place  in  Egypt, 


on  the  site  of  which  Alexandres  waa  subsequently  erect- 
ed. {Strdbo,  799.— Mamurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1, 
p.  619.) 


Rhadahakthos,  a  eon  of  Jupiter  and  Europe,  and 
brother  to  Mlnoa  and  Sarpedon.  These  three  brethren 
fell  into  discord,  says  the  legend,  on  account  of  a 

Ch  named  Miletus,  tbe  son  of  Apollo,  or  of  Jupiter, 
youth  testifying  mod  esteem  for  Sarpedon,  Minos 
drove  them  out  of  Crete,  their  native  island.  Mile- 
tus, going  to  Caria,  built  a  town  there,  which  be  named 
from  himself.  Sarpedon  went  to  Lyeia,  where  he  tid- 
ed Oflix  against  the  people  of  that  country,  and  ob- 
tained tbe  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  it  Rhtdtmarrthnt 

n«4 


pasaed  into  the  Cyeladea,  where  as  ruled  wiujaaas 
sod  equity.  Having  committed  aa  tcexksui  femi- 
cide, be  retired  anbeeqaenliy  to  Banes,  warn  at  urn- 
tied  Alcmens,  the  asothar-of  Heaeatat  Acamtuwts 
Homer((M.,  4, 164),  Rhsdsmerthn.  was  phceioaus 
EVyeien  plain,  among  the  bereea  is  whom  Junto  aV 
lotted  that  bbesful  abode.  Piadar  (<*,*,  117)  «*« 
to  make  him  a  sovereign  or  judge  m  tat  aiaad  of  las 
Messed.  Latin  poets  place  bias  wilii  Minos  sad £mu 
in  the  lower  world,  where  their  ofice  is  to  judge  tat 
dead.   {KeigUtft  MytkoUty,  f.  4U,  tee.) 

Ravam,  the  inhabitants  of  Rhaitia.  {Yd.  Rbsla.) 

Rosrle,  •  country  of  Eaaopa,  whisk  oceapisi  t 
part  of  the  Abe,  end  wet  sstnete  Ie  the  Bank  of  ink 
and  east  of  Helvetia.  It  is  net  easy  to  uetruu  jsj 
limits  to  the  north,  but  we  may  say  that  it  was  bomi- 
ed  m  that  quarter  by  Vindebeia,  sod,  u  general,  tsu  > 
corresponded  to  tbe  country  of  lb*  Grutmt,  sad  is  lis 
cantons  of  Uri,  Giant,  etc.,  as  for  aa  lbs  lab  4 
Cemtttmeet  it  extended  also  over  the  Tyroi.  lbs 
country  waa  called  weetem  Dryness*  aad  aw  ob- 
jected to  tbe  Romans  by  Draene,  ia  tbe  ran  of  As 
gustos.  Soon  afterward  Vbadehcia  waa  leaacad  bj 
Tiberius,  to  that  tbe  Roma  g  sanations  exlesdei  a 
the  Danube.  Hue  double  conquest  formed  s  pro- 
inee  celled  Rhartia,  comprehending  Vindeltcu, 
oat obliterating  sheWether  the eheUoctxn.  Bstiotti 
maitipiieation  that  JDioefesian,  aad  seam  other  a> 
pcrers  after  him,  made  of  tbe  provinces,  Rasut  ss 
divided  into  two,  under  the  saunas  of  Prims  sad  a> 
canda ;  a  enumataace  which  eaaaad  Bhata  Pap 
er  and  Vmdeuese  to  laaaeorae  their  ptiautrn  dao» 
bone.  {Tirg.,  9  ,  t,  9B  — Pbsu,  3,  JO;  14,1,4c- 
Hor.,  Oat,  4,  4,  14.) 

RBAsmoa,  a  tows  of  Attica,  si  taste  on  lbs  cort, 
sixty  stadia  acetheaet  of  Marathon.  (Peases,  1,* 
—Stnbo,  399.)  It  waa  so  named  horn  lb*  pat 
rhamnua  (tkernbutk),  which  grew  there  in  sbnsdsss. 
Una  demos  belonged  to  the  tribe  -£aalia,  sad  so 
much  celebrated  in  antiquity  lot  the  worship  of  Ka> 
ests,  banes  styled  Rkamauia  am  (For  as  e> 
count  of  oer  temple  and  statue,  ass*,  nemesis)  Sejai 
apesks  of  Rhenmoe  ss  being  fortified.  (?srtsL,p.U.) 
It  waa  the  bulhpUoe  of  lbs  orator  Aatipeoa.  Asai 
ern  traveller,  who  bea  accurately  explored  theaaoi 
tint  ancient  town,  informs  aa  that  it  now  bean  ta 
name  of  Vrav  Cattn.  The  rasas  of  the  taapb  d 
Nemesis  lie  at  tbe  bead  of  a  oarrowglen  which  am 
to  tbe  principal  gate  of  tbe  town.  The  butUins  asa 
have  been  inferior  is  use  to  shoes  Doric  tends 
which  still  remain  in  Attica.  Its  feu  seems  u>  W* 
been  occasioned  by  some  violent  shock  of  an  ee* 
quake,  the  columns  being  more  disjointed  and  brota 
than  in  any  other  ruin  of  tbe  kind.  (AtatV*  Jtarai 
ra  WtdpcU't  Memoir*,  voL  1,  p.  3«7.— Crtmer'eiM- 
Greece,  voL  «,  p.  389,  sera.) 

Rasarstnrrva.    Vtd  Raasasautae. 


Rnaasas  or  Rinisas,  a  powerful  king  of  &nj, 
the  same  with  RabsssVI.,  the  famed  Soaostris.  (W 
Seaoatria.) 

Rnstiea  Osnres,  a  pert  of  the  Thriaaian  pba,  a 
Attica,  near  Eleaaie.  It  was  in  this  pfana  that  Cm 
was  tab)  to  have  first  sown  core.  (fVause..  1, », 
DodweU  oboervee,  that  the  soil,  tboogb  sad,  ana  p» 
duces  tbandsnt  harvests  (vol.  1,  p.  688). 

Rhia,  I.  a  daughter  of  Cselaa  aad  Terra,  wboaii- 
ried  Saturn,  by  whom  abe  had  Vests,  Ceres,  Jsss 
Phrto,  Neptune,  Ac.  Her  naebeod,  bswsM^sV 
voured  then  all  aa  aoen  aa  ban,  aa  ha  had  eauesdel 
ta  tbe  throne  with  the  sokma  ptomise  uauaev/eaU 
raise  no  male  children,  or,  according  to  others,  be- 
cause be  bsd  been  informed  by  an  orsds  that  one  e1 
bis  sons  would  dethrone  tmn.  To  atop  lbs  creaky  si 
her  busbtnd,  Rhea  consulted  her  paienta,  sod  wai 
advised  to  impose  upon  him.  According,  wbm  sks 
brought  forth,  the  child  waa  imnatdiaissy  e 
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ind  Saturn  devoured  i  (tone  which  his  wife  hid  given 
lira  u  her  own  child.  The  fears  of  Saium  were 
toon  proved  to  be  well  founded.  A  year  after,  the 
:hild,  whose  MUM  was  Jupiter,  became  so  strong  and 
Kwerful,  that  he  drove  his  Gather  from  his  throne. 
Vid.  Saturoas.)— II.  or  Rhea  Silvia,  the  mother  of 
iomului  and  Remus.  (Vid.  Die.) 
Rhisism,  one  of  the  meet  celebrated  sad  fienrsnv 


ng  cities  of  Magna  Greets,  at  the  extremity  of  Italy, 
n  the  territory  o?  the  Bruttii,  end  in  a  southeastern  ej- 
ection from  Men  sua  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sicily, 
rhis  city  is  known  to  hero  been  founded  nearly  TOO 
rears  B.C.,  by  a  party  of  Zsncsaaas  from  Sicily,  to> 
[ether  with  some  Ctialeidians  from  Eetna,  and  Mes- 
icnians  from  the  Peloponnesus.  (Antioch  Syrat., 
Strai.,  Wl.—Herac.,  Pont,  frag*.,  **.— Peutan,  4, 
83.)  It  may,  however,  lay  claim  to  «  still  mora  re- 
sole  origin,  if  it  be  uroe,  as  Csto  affirmed,  that  it  was 
Mice  in  the  possession  of  the  Auronci.  (Ap.  Tai. 
Prob.  tel.  tt.  rragm.  Hut.)  According  to  .ABachylus, 
\s  quoted  by  Strabo,  the  name  of  Rhsgvem  was  sup- 
>osed  to  refer  to  the  greet  catastrophe  which  bad  once 
leparatsd  Italy  from  Sicily  (if  oi  H)  Tify«*>  kimXtio- 
irrai — Compare  Virg.,  JEn.,  3, 414).  That  geog- 
spher  suggests  as  his  own  opinion,  that  this  term 
see  derived  from  the  Latin  weird  Regimm ;  and  thus 
sounders  it  as  only  expressive  of  the  importance  and 
lignity  of  toe  town  to  which  it  was  attached.  {Strut., 
167.)  It  appears,  however,  from  the  more  ancient 
soins  of  Khegioro,  that  she  original  name  of  the  place 
see  REGION.  In  these  the  epigraph  is  REC.  RECI. 
R.ECINOS,  in  characters  partaking  more  of  the  Oe- 
:aa  than  of  the  Greek  form.  Those  of  a  more  recent 
late  are  decidedly  Greek,  PUT.  PHI*  IN  ON,  being  io- 
teribed  on  them,  (fietowi,  Mo*.  Vtt.,  p.  18.)— We 
nay  collect  from  different  passages,  that  the  ceostita- 
ion  of  Rhegium  was  at  nisi  an  oligarchy  under  the, 
luperior  direction  of  a  chief,  who  wee  always  chosen 
torn  a  Meeeeoian  family.  (Heynt,  Omue.  Acad.,  vol. 
t,  p.  270.  — Sointe- Croix,  rur  la  Legutl.  dt  la.  Grande 
Ortct,  Mem.  dt*  Acad,  da  Inter.,  vol.  43,  p.  313.) 
Charondas,  the  celebrated  lawgiver  of  Catena  m  Sici- 
ly, is  said  also  to  bare  given  laws  to  the  Rhegaws. 
Herod.  Pont.,  I.  c.—Mian,  V.  H.,  8, 17 — Anetot., 
Petit.,  S,  10.)  This  form  of  government  lasted  near- 
y  200  years,  until  Anaxilaus,  the  second  of  that  name, 
jsurped  the  sole  authority,  arid  became  tyrant  of  Rbe- 
fium  about  498  B.C.  (Strobo,  L  e.—ArittU.,  PotUn  6, 
IS.)  Under  this  prince,  who,  though  aspiring  and 
unbitious,  appears  to  have  been  possessed  of  consid- 
irable  talents  and  many  good  qualities  (Jutlin,  4,  8), 
he  prosperity  of  Rhegium,  far  from  declining,  reached 
ts  highest  elevation.  Anaxilaus  having  succeeded  in 
asking  himself  master  of  Messana,  in  conjunction  with 
■  party  of  Samians,  who  had  quitted  their  country, 
which  was  then  threatened  with  the  Persian  yoke  (He- 
■ad;  6,  23. — Tkwyd.,  6,  5),  confided  the  sovereignty 
if  that  important  town  to  his  son  Cteopbron.  (SekeL 
id  Pint.,  Pyth.,  2,  84.)  His  views  were  next  direct- 
>d  against  the  Locrians ;  and.  it  is  probable  that  here 
rlso  ne  would  have  been  successful,  having  already  ob- 
eined  a  decided  advantage  over  them  in  the  field,  and 
laving  proceeded,  farther,  to  lay  siege  to  their  town 
Justin,  SI,  3),  when  be  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
lis  forces  by  the  influence  of  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse, 
vhose  enmity  he  was  unwilling  to  incur.  (SchU. 
id  Paid.,  I.  c.)  Anaxilaus  reigned  eighteen  years, 
ind,  on  his  death,  intrusted  the  sovereignty  to  Mici- 
hus,  his  minister  and  chief  counsellor,  until  his  sons 
Should  arrive  at  a  proper  sge  to  undertake  the  man- 
agement of  aflaira.  He  held  the  power  until  the  young 
■rincea  bad  attained  this  age,  and  then  resigning  it 
o  them,  retired  to  Tegea.   About  six  years  after  his 


however,  remained  long  a  prey  to  adverse  factions, 
and  it  was  not  till  it  had  undergone  various  changes 
and  revolutions  in  its  internal  administration  that  it 
obtained  at  last  a  moderate  and  stable  form  of  gov- 
ernment. (TAueyii.,  4,  1. — Justin,  4,  3.)  The  con- 
nexion which  subsisted  between  Rhegium  and  the 
Chalcidian  colonies  in  Sicily,  induced  Rhegium  to 
take  part  with  the  Athenians  in  their  first  hostilities 
against  the  Syraeosans  and  Locrians ;  the  latter,  in- 
deed, proved  their  constant  enemies,  and  sought  to  in- 
jure them  by  every  mesne  in  their  power.  (Thncyd., 
4,  24.)  In  the  great  Sicilian  expedition  the  Rhegians 
observed  a  strict  neutrality ;  for,  though  the  Athenian 
feet  waa  sang  moored  in  their  reads,  and  its  com- 
manders employed  all  their  arte  of  persuasion  to  pre- 
vail upon  them  to  join,  their  cause,  they  remained  firm 
in  then-  determination.  (Tkueyd.,  6,  44.)  The  seme 
policy  seems  to  have  directed  their  counsels  at  the 
time  that  Dionysins  the  elder  wss  meditating  the  sub- 
jection' of  Sicily  end  Magna  Gracia.  They  constant- 
ly opposed  the  designs  of  that  tyrant ;  and,  had  lbs 
other  states  of  Magna  Gracia  displayed  the  seme  en- 
ergy, the  ambitious  views  of  this  artful  prince  would 
have  been  completely  frustrated  ;  but,  after  the  defeat 
experienced  by  their  forces  on  the  EUeporoe,  they  of- 
fered no  farther  resistance  ;  and  Rhegium  being  thus 
left  uneopported,  waa  compelled,  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence of  nearly  a  year,  to  yield  to  the  Sicilian  forces. 
The  few  inhabitants  who  escaped  from  famine  and  the 
sword  were  removed  to  Sicily,  and  the  place  waa  giv- 
en up  to  pillage  and  destruction.  Some  years  after, 
it  was,  however,  partly  restored  by  the  younger  Dio- 
nysus, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Pbcehie.  (Stress, 
MS.)  During  the  war  with  Pyrrhue,  this  city  was 
seized  by  a  body  of  Campaniana,  who  had  been  sta- 
tioned these  as  a  garrison  by  the  Romans,  and  waa,  in 
consequence,  exposed  to  al)  the  licentiousness  and  ra- 
pacity of  those  mercenary  troops.  The  Roman  sen- 
ate at  length  freed  the  Unfortunate  citizens  from  their 
persecutors,  and  consigned  the  latter  to  the  fate  which 
they  so  justly  merited.  (Strobe,  I.  c—Polyb.,  1,  T. 
—toe-,  Efk.,  IS  at  16,)— The  chy  of  Rhegium  sus- 
tained greet  injury  at  a  later  period- from  the  repealed 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  occurred  not  long  be- 
fore the  Social  war,  or  M  BX.   It  was,  in 


que  nee,  nearly  deserted  when  Augustas,  after  having 
conquered  Sextua  Pooapeiua,  established  there  a  con- 
siderable body  of  veteran  soldiers  for  his  fleet ;  and 
Slrabo  affirms,  that  in  his  day  this  colony  waa  in  a 
foarishing  state.  (Strain  269.)  Hence  also  the  ap- 
pellation of  Julius*,  which  later  authors  have  applied 
to  designate  this  town.  (Ptel.,  p.  68.)  Few  cities 
of  Magna  Gracia  could  boast  of  having  given  birth  to 
so  many  distinguished  characters  as  Rhegium,  wheth- 
er statesmen,  philosophers,  men  of  literature,  or  artists 
of  celebrity.  Among  the  first  were  many  followers  of 
Pythagoras,  who  sre  enumerated  by  Iamblichus  in  his 
life  of  that  philosopher.  Theagenes,  Hippy  s,  Lycus, 
surnamed  Butera,  and  Glaucos,  were  historians  of  " 
note ;  Ibycae,  Cbaomenee,  and  Lycos,  the  adaptive 
father  of  Lycophron,  were -poeta,  whose  works  were 
well  known  in  Greece.  Clearchna  and  Pythagoras 
are  spoken  of  as  statuaries  of  great  reputation  ;  the 
latter,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  even  excelled  the  fa- 
moos  Myrou.  (Win.,  35,  8.—Pausan.,  6,  4.)  The 
modern  name  of  the  place  is  Rcggio.  (Cramer's 
Ant.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  427.) 

RtKHKi,  a  small  ieland  near  Delos  ;  so  nesr,  in  fact, 
that  Polyeratee  of  Samoa  is  said  to  have  dedicated  it 
to  Apollo,  connecting  it  to  the  latter  island  by  means 
of  a  chain.  (Tkueyd.,  3,  104.)  Strabo  says  the  dis- 
tance which  separates  them  is  four  stadia.  (Strath, 
iW.—HerotL,  3,  96  — Ptin.,  4, 19.)  Iu  other  names 
were  Celadussa  and  Artemis.  According  to  modern 
maps,  Rhenea,  which  is  larger  than  Delos,  is  also  catt- 
ed Sdili.   (Cramer'*  Ant.  Gruct,  i»Ly.  401.) 
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Ramos,  I.  a  celebrated  river  of  Europe,  riaing  in 
the  Lepontine  Alps,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Mount  St. 
Gothard,  in  the  country  of  the  Griton*.  It  passes 
tnroogh  Lacus  Briganlinus,  or  the  Lake  of  Constance, 
and  afterward  through  Lacus  Acronius,  or  the  Lake 
of  ZeU,  and  continues  to  ran  nearly  west  until  it 
reaches  Basilia  or  Bdtle.  Here  it  takes  a  northern 
direction,  and  becomes  the  boundary  between  Gallia 
and  Germania,  and  afterward  between  the  latter  and 
Belgium.  At  Schenck,  or  Sckenktn  Sehant,  the 
Rhenus  sends  off  its  left-hand  branch,  the  Vabalis  or 
Waal,  which  flows  west,  and  joins  the  Mosa  or 
Move.  After  parting  with  the  Vabalis,  the  Rhenns 
flows  on  a  few  miles  farther  to  the  north,  and  then 
divides  into  two  streams,  of  which  the  one  to  the 
right  band  had  the  name  of  Flevo,  or  Flevue,  or  Fle- 
vum,  now  the  Yttai,  and  the  'other  that  of  Helium, 
now  the  Leek.  The  letter  joins  the  Meute  above  Rot- 
terdam. The  Yttai  was  originally  unconnected  with 
'  the  Rhine,  but  was  joined  to  it  by  the  canal  of  Dru- 
sus.  Before  it  reached  the  sea,  it  traversed  a  small 
lake  called  Flevo.,  which,  by  the  increase  of  waters  it 
received  through  the  Yttai  from  the  Rhine,  became 
in  time  expended,  and  forms  now  the  Zuydtr  Zee. 
(Vid.  Flevo.)  The  whole  course  of  the  Rhine  is  900 
miles,  of  which  630  are  navigable  from  Basle  to  the 
sea.  The  Rhine  was  long  a  barrier  between  the  Ro- 
mans and  Germans ;  it  waa  first  crossed  by  Julius 
Csjsst.— The  word  Rhein,  which  signifies  a  "current" 
or  "  stream,"  appeals  to  be  of  Celtic  or  ancient  Ger- 
manic origin.  (Cos.,  B.  <?.,  4, 20. — Tec.,  Germ,,  1, 
38,  29  —Id.,  Ann.,  2,  «  —  Id.,  Hit!.,  3,  M.  —  Mela, 
3,  5.— Id  ,  8,  2.—Plin.,  4,  16.)— II.  A  small  river  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  the  northern  part  of  Etruria, 
and  falling  into  the  Padns  or  Po.  It  is  now  the 
Reno,  and  is  celebrated  in  history  for  the  meeting  of 
the  second  triumvirate,  which  took  place  A.U.C.  709, 
in  an  island  formed  by  Us  stream.  Appian  seems  to 
place  the  island  in  the  Lavinius ;  but  his  testimony 
ought  not  to  stand  against  the  authority  of  Plutarch 
(Fit.  Ctc.  et  Ant.),  Dio  Caesiue  (46,  65),  and  Sue- 
tonius ( Pit.  Aug.,  c.  96),  who  all  agree  in  placing  the 
scene  of  the  event  close  to  Bononia  or  Bologna. 
The  spot  which  witnessed  this  famous  meeting  is 
probably  that  which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Croeelta  del  Trebbo,  where  there  ia  an  island  in  the 
Rheno,  about  half  •  mile  long  and  one  third  broad, 
and  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Bologna.  [Cra- 
mer'* Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  88.) 

Rhesus,  a  king  of  Thrace,  son  of  the  Strymon  end 
the  muse  Terpsichore,  who  marched,  at  a  Ute  period 
of  the  Trojan  war,  to  the  aid  of  Priam,  with  a  nu- 
merous army.  His  arrival  was  expected  with  great 
impatience,  as  an  ancient  oracle  had  declared  that 
Troy  should  never  be  taken  if  the  horses  of  Rhesus 
drank  the  watera  of  the  Xanthus,  and  fed  upon  the 
grass  of  the  Trojan  plains.  This  oracle  was  well 
known  to  the  Greeks,  and  therefore  two  of  their  beet 
generals,  Diomedes  and  Ulysses,  were  commissioned 
by  the  rest  to  intercept  the  Thracian  prince.  The 
Greeks  entered  his  camp  in  the  night,  slew  him,  and 
carried  away  his  horses  to  their  camp.  (Apolled.,  1, 
*.— Virg.,  JEn  ,  1,  473.— Ovid,  Mel.,  13,  98.) 

Rhunus,  a  Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Bene  in  Crete, 
wbo  flourished  about  230  B.C.  He  waa  originally  a 
alave  in  a  school  of  exercise.  Rhianos  wrote  an  Her- 
acleid,  Thessalica,  Mtttemaca,  Achaiea,  and  Eliaea. 
Of  all  these  poems  we  have  only  about  thirty-three 
lines  remaining.  The  titles  of  bis  productions  sppesr 
to  indicste,  thst  if,  like  Chosrilue  of  Samoa,  he  gave 
history  an  epic  form,  his  choice,  nevertheless,  fell  on 
subjects  which  lost  themselves  in  remote  antiquity,  or 
which,  like  the  Messenian  war,  were  almost  as  much 
within  the  domain  of  imagination  aa  of  history. — The 
fragments  of  Rhianus  are  contained  in  the  collections 
of  Winterton,  Brunck,  Gsisford,  and  Boissonade. 
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Ten  epigrams  of  bis  alao  remain,  which  mimn 
the  Anthology.  (Schbll,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  id.  3,  D 
1*3.)  r 

RhinocolOu,  a  town  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  assigned  at  one  time  to  Egypt,  at  another  to 
Syria,  and  lying  on  the  confines  of  boiL  It  was  u 
important  commercial  place,  and  the  great  man  fat 
the  Arabian  trade.  The  modern  £1  Aritk  occupies 
its  site.  It  derives  iu  name,  according  to  Strsbo, 
from  the  circumstance  of  offenders  being  sent  thiihti 
aa  to  a  place  of  exile,  after  having  been  first  depmed 
of  their  noses  (/4tv,  the  note,  and  kuXxu,  to  mthltte),  1 
custom  said  to  have  been  practised  by  one  of  the  Jihi- 
opisn  invaders  of  Egypt.  (Scree.,  780.)  The  story  a 
evidently  untrue ;  and  the  name  would  appear  10  be, 
not  of  Greek,  bnt  Egyptian  origin.  Diodoros  Sicolui 
(1,  60)  says  that  this  town  waa  destitute  of  ill  lis 
conveniences  of  life ;  that  its  water  wss  bitter  and  ob- 
noxious; and  that  it  was  surrounded  with  salt  manna. 
It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  this  plsce  that  the  Israelite! 
were  nourished  with  quaila.  (Lis.,  46, 11— Phs,5, 
13.— Jim.  Ant.,  151.— Hierocl.,  p.  726.) 

Rhion,  or,  as  the  Latins  write  the  word,  Rain,  t 
promontory  of  Achaia,  opposite  Antirrhium  in  £tsla. 
The  emit  is  seven  stadia  across.  The  castle  of  tat 
Morta  occupies  the  site  of  this  piece  at  the  present 
day.  (/tin.  of  Morta,  p.  6  — Chandler' 1  Trait, 
vol.  2,  ch.  72.)  Strabo  makes  the  strait  onlj  in 
stadia,  bnt  he  seems  to  identify  Rhium  with  Dreja- 
num.  (Strmb.,  335. — Fist,  remarks  under  Antinhma.) 

RaiPttsi,  mountains  in  the  north  of  Europe,  nai 
the  sources  of  the  Tans. in,  according  to  Ptoleaj. 
What  be  designates,  however,  aa  such,  do  not,  in  resi- 
ity,  exist  there.  If  he  marks  a  chain  of  mountain 
more  to  the  north,  actual  observation  affords  nothnf 
corresponding,  except  it  be  the  chain  which  separate) 
Russia  from  Siberia.  (Pit*.,  4,  12. — Locos,  3, 2?!, 
3,  383 ;  4,  418.—  Virg.,  <?.,  1,  240  ;  4,  518.) 

Rbooamus  or  Rhone,  a  large  and  rapid  river  sf 
Europe,  rising  among  the  Lepontine  Alps,  not  am 
than  two  leagues  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Riue. 
It  passes  through  the  Lacus  Lemanns,  or  Let  •/ 
Geneva,  five  leagues  below  which  it  disappears  be- 
tween two  rocks  for  a  considerable  way,  rises  agin, 
flows  with  great  rapidity  in  a  southern  direction,  sad 
discharges  itself  by  three  mouths  into  the  Sinus  Galr 
licua,  or  Gulf  of  Lyons,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Tat 
largest  of  these  mouths  was,  in  the  days  of  Flat, 
called  Maasilioticum ;  the  other  two  were  much  lea, 
and  had  the  common  name  of  Libyca,  although  etc! 
waa  also  known  by  a  distinct  appellation.  Hispu!- 
ense  Ostium  denoted  the  western  or  the  one  nut  it 
Hiapsnia,  and  Metapinum  that  in  the  middle.  The 
course  of  the  Rhone  is  about  400  miles,  during  vhid 
it  falls  5400  feet.  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  navij?* 
some  distance  up ;  but  its  mouths-  are  now  so  Kl 
of  rocks,  brought  down  from  the  mountains  bj  m 
impetuous  current,  that  no  ship  can  enter  them.  Tbi 
upward  navigation  in  smaller  vessels  can  only,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rapid  current,  be  performed  by  draork 
or  steam.  Thia  river  ia  largest  in  summer,  and  a  at 
its  greatest  height  soon  after  the  longest  day.  Thita 
roost  probably  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  melt- 
ing part  of  the  snow  on  the  Alps  during  the  sunnsa: 
months.  For  some  remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  nam 
Rhodsnus.  vid.  Eridsnus.  (Mela,  2,  5 ;  3, 3.— Out 
Met.,  3,  258  —  SU.  Hal.,  8,  447.— Cat.,  B.  <?.,  I,  L 
—Pitn  ,  3,  4  —  Lucas,  1,  433  ;  6,  475.) 

Rnoodra,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  forming,  in 
a  great  degree,  its  western  boundary,  and  evidently 
identical  with  the  Scoinius  of  Thocydides  (2,  96| 
Herodolus  gives  it  the  appellation  of  Rhodope,  and 
asserts  that  the  Thracian  river  Eacios  (now  Itktr) 
rises  in  this  mountain  (4, 49),  while  Thncydides  mates 
it  flow  from  Scomius.  Again,  Herodotus  hss  placed 
Rhodope  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Bissltss,  who  were  ca- 
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lately  moch  to  the  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Stry- 
mon.  But  all  this  is  easily  explained,  when  we  lake 
into  consideration  the  vague  manner  in  which  these 
writers  employ  the  various  names  of  this  great  chain. 
Virgil  has  several  times  mentioned  Rhodope  as  a 
mountain  of  Thrace.  (Georg.,  3,  461 ;  ibid.,  4,  461. 
— Edog.,  6,  30.)— Theocritus  classes  it  among  the 
highest  summits  of  the  ancient  world  (7,  77. — Cra- 
mer'i  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  378). 

Rhodopis  or  Rhodope,  a  celebrated  betterist  of  an- 
tiquity, a  native  of  Thrace.  She  was  contemporary 
with  JEsop,  the  fabuliat,  and  was  a  slave  under  the 
same  roof  with  him  at  Samoa.  Xanthua,  a  Samian, 
afterward  took  her  to  Egypt,  where  she  was  purchased 
and  manumitted  by  Charaxus  of  Mytilene,  the  brother 
of  Sappho,  who  became  deeply  enamoured  of  her. 
(.Herod.,  %  lH.—Strab.,  808.)  She  settled,  after  her 
manumission,  st  Naucratis,  in  Egypt ;  and,  according 
to  one  account,  a  pyramid  waa  erected  in  honour  of 
her  by  some  of  the  governors  of  the  adjacent  nomes, 
at  their  common  expense.  {Diod.  Sic.,  1, 64. — Stra- 
bo, I. «.)  iEUan  relates,  that  as  Rhodopis  was  bath- 
ing on  one  occasion,  an  eagle,  having  flown  down, 
seized  upon  one  of  her  sandals,  and,  having  conveyed 
it  through  the  air  to  Memphis,  dropped  it  into  the  bo- 
som of  Psammitichus,  who  was  dispensing  justice  at 
the  time.  The  monarch,  having  admired  the  beauty 
and  elegant  shape  of  the  sandal,  and  being  struck  also 
by  the  singular  mode  in  which  he  had  become  pos- 
sessed of  it,  .caused  inquiry  to  be  made  for  the  owner 
throughout  the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  when  he  discovered 
that  the  sandal  belonged  to  Rhodopis,  he  made  her  his 
queen.  (Mian,  V.  H.,  13,  33.— Strab.,  I.  c.)  Ac- 
cording to  this  version  of  the  story,  the  pyramid  was 
erected  to  her  after  death,  as  a  royal  tomb. — Herodo- 
tus, in  arguing  against  the  supposition  that  the  pyra- 
mid in  question  was  the  tomb  of  Rhodopis,  makes  her 
to  have  lived  under  Amasis  (3,  134).  Now,  as  there 
was  an  interval  of  forty-five  years  between  the  death 
of  Psammitichus  and  the  accession  of  Amasis,  Perizo- 
nius  is  no  doubt  right  in  thinking  thst  there  were  two 
heUerists  named  Rhodopis,  one  who  became  the  queen 
of  Psammitichus,  and  the  other  the  fellow-slave  of 
.Esop,  in  the  time  of  Amasis.  The  latter  will  be  the 
one  whom  Sappho  calls  Doricha,  and  of  whom  her 
brother  Charaxus  was  enamoured.  (Perizon ,  ad  Ml., 
I.  c. — Bayle,  Diet.,  t.  v.  Rhodope.)  Achilles  Tatius 
states,  that  there  was  near  Tyre  a  small  island  which* 
the  Tyriana  called  the  tomb  of  Rhodope.  This,  how- 
ever, may  be  the  mere  fiction  of  the  writer.  (AckiU. 
Tal.,  de  Clit.  et  Leuc.  am.,  2,  17.) 

RhSdus  ('PorJoc),  a  celebrated  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  lying  southwest  of  the  coast  of  Caria,  and 
being  about  forty-three  miles  distant,  from  the  main- 
land. It  is  longer  from  north  to  south  than  from  east 
to  west.  Strabo  gives  ita  circuit  900  stadia  (Strabo, 
651),  but  Pliny  130  miles,  or,  according  to  another 
measurement,  103.  (Pliny,  6,  38.)  According  to 
Sonnini,  its  greatest  length  is  about  twelve  leagues, 
and  its  breadth  six,  while  its  circumference  is  com- 
monly estimated  at  forty-four  leagues.  Its  form  ia 
nearly  triangular,  whence  it  obtained  the  name  of  Tri- 
nacria.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  originally  called 
Ophiussa  ('Ofiovaaa)  and  Stadia,  and  subsequently 
Telchinis.  Its  latest  name,  Rhodus,  was  derived, 
according  to  Diodoros  Siculus  (6,  55),  from  Rhodus,  a 
daughter  of  Neptune  and  Halia.  Others,  however, 
have  sought  for  the  origin  of  this  appellation  in  the 
Greek  />6iov,  signifying  a  rase,  with  which  species  of 
flower  the  island  is  said  to  abound ;  snd,  invconfirma- 
tion  of  this  etymology,  it  has  been  alleged  that  the 
fijefure  of  a  rose  is  given  on  the  reverse  of  many  Rho- 
dian  coins  still  extant.  (Ratche,  Lex.  Rex.  Num., 
-rol.  7,  p.  1027. — Bayer,  Dim.  de  Nummo  Rhodio,  p. 
492.— Compare  Schol.  ad  Pind.,  Olymp^  7,  24.)  Rit- 
ter,  however,  maintains,  that  the  flower  here  mistaken 


for  a  rose  is  none  other  than  the  lotus,  and  he  seeks 
from  this  to  connect  the  early  religious  system  of 
Rhodes  with  the  most  ancient  worship  of  the  East. 
( Vorhalle,  p.  388.)  Bochsrt,  of  course,  is  in  favour  of 
a  Phoenician  etymology,  and,  availing  himself  of  on* 
of  the  ancient  names  of  the  island  mentioned  above, 
namely,  Ophiussa  or  "  Snake  Island,"  given  to  it.  on 
account  of  the  numerous  serpents  it  contained  when 
first  inhabited,  saya  that  the  Phoenicians  alao  called  it . 
Snake  Island,  which  in  their  language  waa  Gezirath- 
Rhod.  From  this  last  word,  which  signifies  "a 
snake,",  the  Greeka,  he  thinks,  formed  the  name  foioc 
(Rhodes).  The  same  scholar  derives  the  appellation 
Stadia  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  Ttadia, "  deso- 
late." (Geogr.  finer.,  1, 7,  c.  369,  see;.)— In  addition 
to  the  earlier  names  cited  above  from  Strabo,  it  may 
not '  be  amis*  to  mention  the  following  as  given  by 
Pliny  (5,  31),  namely,  Asteria,  JSthrea,  Corymbis, 
Pceessa,  Atabyria,  Macris,  and  Oloessa. — As  this  isl- 
and lay  on  the  dividing  line  between  the  JSgean  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  bucame,  at  a 
very  early  period,  a  stopping- place  for  navigators,  ss  „ 
well  for  the  Phoenician  mariners  in  their  voyages  to 
Greece,  as  for  the  Greeks  in  their  route  to  the  farther 
coast  of  Asia.  Hence,  too,  it  became  very  speedily 
inhabited.  As  ita  first  settlers,  we  find  the  Telchines 
mentioned,  who  are  styled  "  sons  of  Thalassa"  (vloi 
QaXaawifj,  i.  e.,  "  of  the  tea,"  in  allusion,  evidently, 
to  their  having  come  from  foreign  parts.  (Diod.  Sic.,  5, 
55. — Strabo,  664.)  They  were  said  to  have  migrated 
originally  from  Crete  to  Cyprus,  and  from  the  latter 
island  to  Rhodes.  They  brought  with  them  the  art  of 
working  iron  and  copper ;  they  were  the  first,  also,  to 
form  statues  of  the  gods,  and  they  were,  in  addition 
to  this,  powerful  enchanters,  who  could  summon  at 
pleasure  clouds,  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  and  could  as- 
sume various  forms.  (Diod.  Sic.  et  Strabo,  U.  ce.) 
In  all  this  we  recognise  the  wonder  produced  among 
a  barbarous  race  of  men,  by  a  race  of  strangers'  pos-  , 
sessed  of  the  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  and 
taught  by  experience  to  prognosticate  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere  (  Vtd.  Telchines).  Tradition  goes 
on  to  state,  that  Neptune,  who  had  now  attained  to 
manhood,  became  the  father  of  six  sons  and  one  daugh- 
ter by  Halia,  the  sister  of  the  Telchines.  This  daugh- 
ter's name  waa  Rhodus,  and  hence,  according  to  the 
legend,  was  derived  the  name  of  the  island.  The  Tel- 
chines subsequently,  made  aware,  by  their  skill  in  div- 
ination, of  an  approaching  deluge,  left,  nearly  all  of 
them,  the  island,  and  were  scattered  over  various  coun- 
tries. Some  of  their  number,  however,  remained,  and, 
when  the  deluge  came,  fled  to  the,  higher  grounds, 
where  they  saved  themselves.  It  was  here  that  the 
Sun  beheld  Rhodus,  and  became  captivated  by  her 
beauty.  He  checked  the  inundation,  called  the  island 
after  her  name,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of  the 
Heliadet,  seven  in  number,  and  of  one  daughter,  called 
Electryone.  The  Heliadaj  are  said  to  have  been  well 
skilled  in  the  sciences,  to  have  invented  astrology,  to 
have  taught  the  art  of  navigation,  and  to  have  divided 
the  day  into  hours.  From  one  of  their  number  the 
Egyptians  obtained  a  knowledge  of  astrology.  (Diod. 
Ste.,  5,  67.)  The  bland  of  Rhodes  remained  from 
henceforth  consecrated  to  the  sun ;  and,  according  to 
Pliny  (2,  62),  it  continued  ever  after  a  favourite  boast 
on  the  part  of  the  Rhodians,  that  not  a  day  passed 
during  which  their  island  was  not  illumined,  for  an 
hour  at  least,  by  the  solar  ravs.  The  eldest  of  the 
Hcliads  was  succeeded  in  the  government  of  the  isl- 
and by  his  three  sons,  Lindus,  [alyssus,  and  Camirua, 
who  each  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  after  hia  name. 
About  thia  period,  Danaua,  flying  from  Egypt,  came 
to  Rhodes,  with  his  daughters,  and  built  a  temple  to 
Minerva ;  .  and,  not  long  after;  Cadmus,  with  his  Phoe- 
nicians, also  came,  being  in  quest  of  hia  sister  Europe. 
From  these  and  other  mythological  legends,  it  will  ap 
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near  very  pliioly  that  the  earliest  known  inhabitant*  of 
Rhodes  were  not  Greeks,  but  persona  Irani  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland.  The  Greeks  came  in  at  a  later  pe- 
riod, and  drove  the  earlier  settlers  into  tbe  interior  of 
tbe  island :  hence  we  find  all  the  cities  on  the  coast 
with  Grecian  forms  of  constitution,  and  8arabo  ex- 
pressly styles  tbe  inhabitants  as  of  Dorian  origin. 
tStrtb ,  838.) — All  that  we  base  thus  far  related  coin- 
cides with  the  period  prior  to  tbe  Trojan  war,  except 
the  migration  of  the  Greeks,  which  took  place  in  the 
course  of  tbe  century  next  after  the  fall  of  Troy.  It 
was  long  before  tbe  Kbodiana  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  teat  of  the  Greeks,  and  before  their  commercial  op- 
erations raised  them  to  any  coneeqaence.  They  fett 
under  the  power  of  Persia,  and  in  the  war  between  this 
power  aha  the  Greeks,  and  in  those  between  Sparta 
and  Athens,  it  alwaya  aided  with  the  conquering 

n,  though  without  adding  any  remarkable  weight 
e  scale.  The  execution  of  a  plan  subsequently 
conceiTod  first  laid  tbe  fonndstion  of  tbe  political  im- 
portance of  Rhodes.  The  three  cities  of  Liodua, 
lalyssus,  sad  Camirus  cause  to  the  conclusion,  to- 
wards the  eloaeof  the  Peloponnesian  war,  of  uniting  to- 
gether and  forming  one  common  city.  This  city,  sit- 
uate in  tbe  northern  quarter  of  the  island,  took  the 
name  of  Rood  us,  and  continued  erer  after  the  capital. 
The  three  older  cities,  which  had  united  in  ha  erec- 
tion, did  not  actually  cease  to  exist  from  this  period, 
though  a  large  portion  of  their  inhabitants  migrated  to 
.  the  new  city.  The  inhabitants  of  the  new  capital  were 
oligarchic »Ily  governed  when  under  Lacedemonian  su- 
premacy ;  democratically  when  under  Athenian  ;  bat 
(he.  stste  flourished  under  both.  When  Rhodes  com- 
bined with  Chios  and  Byzantium  in  revolt  against  tbe 
Athenians,  the  democracy  seems  to  have  been  stirl 
maintained  ;  but  after  the  termination  of  that  war  it 
was  overthrown  by  an  insurrection  of  the  wealthy  few 
and  their  adherents,  assisted  by  MansoJus,  the  king  of 
Caria.  Under  its  new  government,  Rhodes  continued 
to  increase  in  Undo  and  shipping ;  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  administration  waa  not  inattentive 
to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  people ;  for  mari- 
time power  alwaya  strengthened  the  popular  party,  and 
a  jealous  and  arbitrary  oligarchy  would  therefore  have 
discouraged  rather  than  favoured  tbe  growth  of  tbe 
navy.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  one  fragment  of  a  con- 
temporary historian  (Theopompus,  a  noted  by  Athe- 
naras),  that,  there  waa  a  time  when  all  power  was  in 
the  bands  of  a  small  knot  of  profligate  men,  who  sap- 
ported  each  other  in  every  outrage  which  their  fierce 
passions  or  brutal  caprices  could  prompt  But,  what- 
ever chances  may  hive  enabled  a  small  faction  to  ex- 
orcise for  s  while  so  hateful  a  tyranny,  it  must  have 
quickly  fallen,  and  the  government  have  reverted  to 
tbe  great  body  of  citizens  having  certain  qualifications 
of  birth  and  property.  In  the  ordinary  state  of  the 
Rbodian  aristocracy,  ita  conduct  was  moderate  end 
upright ;  so  we  are  told  by  ancient  writers,  and  their 
testimony  ie  confirmed  by  the  prosperity  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  by  ita  continual  increase  in  commer- 
cial wealth  and  naval  power.  When  all  the  Grecian 
seas  were  swarming  with  pirates,  the  Rhodiana  alone 
for  the  common  good  unJertook  and  effected  their  sup- 
pression. They  were  highly  respected  by  Alexander, 
though  he  kept  a  garrison  in  their  city,  which,  on  re- 
ceiving tbe  news  of  his  death,  they  immediately  ex- 

Klled.  As  the  Macedonian  supremacy  appears  to 
ve  been  generally  favourable  to  oligarchy,  notwith- 
standing the  patronage  which  Alexander,  in  the  outset 
of  his  career,  found  it  expedient  to  bestow  on  the  dem- 
oeratical  interest  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  possible  that  this 
change  was  accompanied  with  an  increase  of  power  in 
tbe  great  body  of  the  people.  The  Rbodiana  stood 
aloof  from  the  qnarrels  of  the  chiefs  who  divided  the 
«tnpire  of  Alexander,  and  kept  friendship  with  them 
all,  thua  enjoying  peace  when  every  other  state  waa  at 
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war.   This  could  not  Isst  for  ever.  Their  habits  mi 
laureate  especially  inclined  then  to  clow  cmmiitn 
with  Ptolemy  and  Egypt ;  and  though  they  avoided 
giving  any  just  cause  of  offence  to  Aniigomia,  his  vio- 
lent spirit  would  be  satisfied  with  nothing  ebon  oi  on- 
qualified  sopport   This  being  refused,  he  commis- 
sioned officers  to  seize  tbe  Rbodian  traders  bound  for 
Egypt ;  and  when  tbe  execution  of  the  order  wu  re- 
sisted, be  prepared  en  armament  against  the  iabmd. 
The  Rhodiana  endeavoured  to  pacify  him  by  compli- 
ments and  submissions ;  but,  finding  him  intxonMe, 
they  made  ready  for  defence. — In  tbe  year  which  fol- 
lowed the  attack  of  Antigonna  an  Egypt  (B.C.  304), 
Desaeuios  hud  siege  to  Rhodes.   The  Rhoeims  ml 
to  solicit  aid  of  Ptolemy,  Lyaunscbos,  and  Cassinder, 
and  took  measures  to  increase  to  tbe  utmost  their  mil- 
itary force,  and  to  unite  tbe  hearts  and  quicken  tie 
Mai  of  all  who  were  in  the  cits;.  Stsengers  and  foreign 
residents  were  invited  to  join  in  the  defence,  bw  iD 
unserviceable  persons  were  sent  away.  It  wu  vote! 
that  staves,  who  fought  with  courage  and  fidelity, 
should  be  purchased  from  their  masters,  senuciptied 
and  made  citizens  ;  that  every  citizen  who  fell  mot- 
tle should  have  a  public  funeral ;  that  his  »orri™ 
parents  should  be  supported,  and  his  children  edomed 
by  the  state ;  that  marriage  portions  should  be  ghat 
to  bis  daughters,  and  a  suit  of  armour  publicly  pre** 
ed  at  the  teaat  of  Bacchus  to  each  of  his  son  on  cos- 
ing of  age.    The  rich  men  freely  gave  their  mono, 
tbe  poor  their  labour,  the  artificera  their  skill ;  all  mm 
to  surpass  each  other  in  xeal  and  execution.  The  be- 
sieging army  waa  nomeroaa  and  disciplined,  well  res- 
plied  and  well  appointed,  and  provided  with  every  n- 
riety  of  warlike  engines  which  tbe  science  of  the  in 
and  the  mechanical  genios  of  the  commander  am 
furnish.   Assaults  were  made  by  land  and  sea,  nn- 
rious  fashions  and  with  various  success ;  but  no  deci- 
sive advantage  could  be  gained  over  tbe  resolute  aol 
active  defenders  of  the  city,  who  not  only  kept  tie 
walla,  but  made  several  vigorous  sallies,  in  hum  i 
which  they  succeeded  in  destroying  many  ships  tod  a- 

S'nes  of  the  besiegers.  Demetrius  at  length  give  if 
e  bops  of  successfully  attacking  them  from  the  m, 
and  tuned  all  his  attention  to  bu  operatione  on  at 
side  towards  the  land.  Tbe  Rhodiana,  taking  edTO- 
tage  of  this  to  employ  their  ships  in  distant  croiss. 
made  prizes  of  many  vessels  belonging  to  Aatigoms, 
and  intercepted  some  convoys  which  were  coming  a 
the  enemy's  camp.  Meantime  the  siege  wu  press*! 
ay  lend,  and  the  walla  were  shaken  in  many  plica, 
all  which  the  Rhodiana  made  good  by  new  defeem 
built  within  ;  and  just  aa  they  were  beginning  to  be 
discouraged  by  the  power  and  perseverance  of  their  ad- 
versary, their  ' confidence  was  renewed  by  the  iron 
of  an  Egyptian  fleet,  with  supplies  in  great  abondtoce 
— The  siege  wes  protracted  for  a  year.  A  seceei 
fleet  was  sent  by  Ptolemy,  which  brought  large  sap- 
plies,  and  a  considerable  re-enforcement  of  imte 
Ambassadors  came  from  A  thens  and  from  many  other 
Grecian  states,  to  entreat  that  Demetrius  would  h 
reconciled  with  tbe  Rhodiana.  He  yielded  to  fere 
to  grant  a  suspension  of  arms  and  commence  e  ne- 
gotiation ;  but  tbe  terms  could  not  be  agreed  on.  e£ 
the  war  waa  renewed.  He  then  attempted  a  snrpria 
by  night.  Under  cover  of  the  darkness,  a  chosen  bed' 
of  soldiers  entered  the  town  through  s  breach  whtc> 
had  been  made ;  and  the  reat  of  tbe  army  supported 
them  st  daybreak  by  a  general  amok  on  the  wells 
But  the  Rhodiana  were  cool  and  firm.  All  whs  wen 
defending  the  ramparts  remained  at  their  posts,  ssi 
made  them  good  against  the  enemies  witbost ;  whin 
the  rest  of  the  citizens,  with  the  auxiliaries  from  Egypt, 
went  against  those  within  the  city.  In  the  violeal 
contest  which  ensued,  the  townsmen  were  ritfomras. 
and  few  of  the  storming  party  escaped  out  of  the* 
hands. — Letters  now  came  from  Antigonus,  directing 
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■ii  ton  to  nuke  peace  with  the  Rhodians  on  what 
conditions  be  could ;  and  Demetrius  accordingly  wish- 
ed for  u  accommodation  on  any  terms  that  would 
sire  hit  credit.    The  Rhodians  were  do  less  anxious 
for  peace ;  and  the  more  so,  as  Ptolemy  had  written 
to  them,  promising  farther  aid  in  case  of  need,  but 
adv ising  tbem  to  put  sn  end  to  the  war  on  any  reason- 
able conditions.    Peace  was  soon  concluded  on  the 
lerme  that  the  Rhodians  should  be  independent,  and 
should  renin  all  their  revenues ;  but  that  they  should 
assist  Antigonus  in  all  his  wars,  excepting  against 
Ptolemy,  and  should  give  one  huudred  hostages  in 
pledge  of  fidelity  to  their  engagements.    Thus  re- 
leased from  danger,  the  Rhodians  proceeded  to  fulfil 
their  promises,  and  reward  those  who  bad  served  them 
well.  Fit  honours  were  bestowed  upon  the  bravest 
combatants  among  the  free  inhabitants,  and  freedom, 
with  citizenship,  given  to  such  of  the  slaves  as  had 
deserved  it.    Statues  were  erected  to  Ptolemy,  Ly- 
•inwcflua,  and  Casvander,  all  of  whom  had  assisted 
them  largely  with  provisions.    To  Ptolemy,  whose 
benefits  had  been  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  more 
extravagant  honours  were  assigned.    The  oracle  of 
Ammon  was  consulted,  to  learn  whether  the  Rhodians 
might  not  be  allowed  to  worship  him  as  a  god  ;  and, 
permission  being  given,  a  temple  was  actually  erected 
an  his  honour.    Such  instances  had  already  occurred  in 
the  case  of  Alexander,  and  in  that  of  Antigonus  and 
Demetrius  at  Athens  ;  bat  it  must  be  remembered  that 
such  a  practice  would  not  bear,  in  Grecian  eyes,  the 
same  unnatural  and  impious  character  which  it  does 
in  ours,  since  the  step  was  easy  from  hero-worship, 
which  had  long  formed  an  important  part  of  their  re- 
ligion, to  the  adoration  of  distinguished  men,  even 
while  alive    (Hut.  of  Orecce,  p.  161,  seqq. — Libr. 
Vs.  Kwml.y—  After  mingling  more  or  leas  m  the  vari- 
one  collisions  which  ensued  between  the  successors  of 
Alexander  and  their  respective  descendants,  Rhodes 
sided  with  the  Romans,  and  became  a  valuable  auxili- 
ary to  the  rising  power.    In  return  for  the  important 
services  thus  rendered,  it  received  from  its  new  friends 
the  territories  of  Lycia  and  Caria  ;  but  suspicion  and 
distrust  eventually  arose,  the  Rhodians  were  deprived 
of  their  possessions  in  Asia,  snd  at  last,  in  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  of  their  freedom,  and  with  it  of  the  right 
they  had  so  loqg  enjoyed  of  being  governed  by  their 
own  laws.    A  new  province  was  formed,  consisting 
of  the  islands  near  the  coast,  of  which  Rhodes  was  the 
capital,  snd  the  island  henceforth  became  an  integral 
part  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  shared  in  its  various 
vicissitudes.    In  a  later  age,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  knights  of  St.  John,  after  they  bad  lost  possession 
of  Palestine,  A  D.  1309..  In  1480  they  repelled  sn 
attack  of  the  Turks,  but  in  1682  were  compelled  to 
surrender  the  island  to  Soliman  II.    The  population 
as  differently  estimated :  Savary  makes  it  36,500,  of 
which  about  one  third  are  Greeks,  with  an  archbishop. 
The  capital,  Rhodes,  has  a  population  of  about  6000 
Forks.    The  suburb,  Neochono,  is  inhabited  by  3000 
3reeks,  who  are  not  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
■ity.    The  town  is  surrounded  with  three  walls  and  a 
loable  ditch,  and  is  considered  by  the  Turks  as'im- 
■regnable.    It  has  two  fine  harbours,  separated  only 
>j  a  mole. — Rhodes  was  celebrated  for  its  Colossus,  an 
ccount  of  which  will  be  found  elsewhere.    (Vid.  Co- 
msus.)    Its  maritime  laws  were  also  in  high  repute, 
nd  were  adopted  as  the  basis  of  marine  law  on  all  the 
oasts  of  the  Mediterranean.   Their  main  principles 
re  still  interwoven  into  the  maritime  codes  of  modern 
mes.     The  legislative  enactments  at  Rhodes  respect- 
sg  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  were  also  very 
imarkable.    The  government,  though  far  from  being 
democracy,  had  a  special  regard  for  the  poor.  They 
iceived  an  allowance  of  corn  from  the  public  stores'; 
id  the  rich  were  taxed  for  their  support.   There  were 
tewise  certain  works  and  offices  which  they  were 
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railed  open  by  law  to  undertake,  on  receiving  •  certain 
fixed  salary.  (Strat.,  053.)  Rhodes  produced  many 
distinguished  characters  in  philosophy  and  literature  : 
among  these  may  be  mentioned  Panaetius  (whom  Ci- 
cero has  so  much  followed  in  the  Offices),  Stratocles, 
Andronicus,  Eudemus,  and  Hieronvmos1.  Posidonioa 
the  Stoic  resided  for  a  long  time  in  this  island,  and  gave 
lectures  in  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  The  poet  Pisan- 
der,  author  of  the  Heracleid,  as  well  as  Simmies  and 
Aristides,  sre  likewise  found  in  the  list  of  the  Rhodian 
literati. — The  serene  sky  of  the  island,  its  soft  climate, 
fertile  soil,  and  fine  fruits,  sre  still  praised  by  modem 
travellers.  "Rhodes,"  observes  Dr.  Clarke,  "is  • 
truly  delightful  spot :  the  air  of  the  place  is  healthy, 
and  «ts  gardens  are  filled  with  delicious  fruit.  Here, 
as  in  Cos,  every  gale  is  scented  with  the  most  power- 
ful, fragrance,  which  is  wafted  from  groves  of  orange 
and  citron  trees.  Numberless  aromatic  herbs  exhale 
at  the  same  time  such  profuse  odour,  that  the  whole 
atmosphere  seems  to  be  impregnated  with  a  -spicy  per- 
fume. The  present  inhabitants  of  the  island  confirm 
the  ancient  history  of  its  climate;  maintaining  that 
hardly  a  day  paases  throughout  the  year  in  which  the 
sun  is  not  visible.  The  winds  are  liable  to  little  va- 
riation :  they  are  north  or  northwest  during  almost  ev- 
ery month." — (Travels,  vol.  8,  p.  378,  Land.  ed. — 
Compare  Turner's  Tour  m  the  Levant,  vol.  3,  p.  10.) 

Rrceccs,  I.  one  of  the  Centaurs,  slain  by  Atalanta. 
(Apollod.,  3,  9,  8.) — II.  One  of  the  giants,  slain  by 
Bacchus  under  the  form  of  a  lion,  in  $e  conflict  be- 
tween the  giants  and  the  gods.  (Horot.,  Od.,  3,  19,  1 
38.)  The  Greek  form  most  in  use  is  'Poorer,  but,  as 
Benttey  remarks,  the  Latin  writers  in  general  prefer 
the  form  Rhalus.  (Compare  Htyne,  ad  ApoUod.,  3, 
9,8.) 

Rhcstsdh,  a  promontory  of  Troaa,  on  the  shore  of 
the  Hellespont,  in  a  northeastern  direction  nearly  from 
Sigs?um.  On  the  sloping  side  of  it  the  body  of  Ajax 
was  buried,  and  a  tumulus  still  remains  on  the  spot. 
(Mela,  1,  18.— Pirn.,  6, 30.— Lie.,  37, 37.)  Between 
this  promontory  and  that  of  Sigssum  was  the  position 
of  the  Grecian  csmp.  (Consult  RenneU,  Topography 
of  Troy,  p.  70  )  According  to  Leake,  Polio  Kastro, 
near  the  Turkish  village  of  It-ghelmes,  marks  the  prob- 
able site  of  Rhoeleum.    (Tour,  p.  375.)  ' 

Rhosus,  a  city  of  Syria,  the  southernmost  one  in 
the  district  of  Pieria,  fifteen  miles  from  Seleucis,  and 
lying  on  the  Sinus  Issicus.  It  wss  northwest  of  An- 
tiochia.  When  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  lying  near  the 
Syrian  Pass,  he  must  be  understood  as  speaking  of  the 
southern  pass,  not  the  northern  one  on  the  confines 
of  Syria.   (Pirn.,  6,  38.— Cic.,  Ep.  ad  Att.,  C,  1.) 

Rhoxalani,  s  Sarmatian  race  to  the  north  of  the 
Palus  Mosotis.  From  the  testimony  adduced  by  Mai- 
te-Brun  and  others,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  appellation  of  Russians  is  derived  from  that  of 
the  Rhoxalani  or  Rhoxani.  This  derivation  is  neither 
difficult  nor  improbable.  The  z,  it  is  supposed,  was 
substituted  by  the  Greeks  for  the  ss  or  th  of  the  bar- 
barians, fn  the  Doric  snd  iEolic  dialects,  that  char- 
acter was  expressed  by  the  simple  *.  Hence,  from 
Rhoxani  to  Rhossani,  Rossani,  Rosi  (the  proper  or- 
thography requires  the  o,  not  the  u,  in  the  first  sylla- 
ble), the  transition  is  natural  and  easy.  A  manuscript 
of  Jornandes,  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  has 
Rossomarmorum  instead  of  RhoxoUmnorum,  a  reading 
which  confirms  the  identity  of  sound  between  the  * 
and  the  ss.  The  addition  by  that  historian  of  the 
Gothic  termination  mann  to  the  primitive  word  will 
surprise  no  one.  In  the  time  of  Strabo,  the  Rhoxalani 
were  settled  on  the  vast  plains  near  the  source  of  the 
Tanaia  and  Borystbenes.  Appian  tells  us  that  they 
were  warlike  and  powerful ;  and  we  learn  from  other 
writers  of  st  least  equsl  weight,  that,  having  joined 
their  arms  to  those  of  a  neighbouring  nation,  they 
frequently  attacked  the  Roman  confines  near  the  Dan- 
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•to  tad  the  Carpathian  Mountains ;  that  in  A.D.  68 
the*  surprised  Moeaia ;  in  166  canied  on  war  against 
the  Marcomanni,  and  in  870  wara  numbered  among 
the  enemies  over  whom  Aurelian  triumphed.  Daring 
the  drat  three  cenluriee  the/  occupied  the  eoatbern 
perls  of  Poland,  Ked  Russia,  and  Kiovia,  the  very 
aaati  poeeeeaed  by  the  Kuaaiana  of  the  ninth  century. 
Jornaades  aaaigna  them  the  aame  region;  and  the 
anonymous  geographer  of  Ravenna  fiiea  them  in  Li- 
thuania and  the  neighbouring  countriea.  These  au- 
thorities are  to  us  decisive  that  the  Rkoxeiam  and  the 
Ruieuine  are  the  same  people ;  but,  if  any  doubt  re- 
mained, it  would  be  removed  by  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  the  native  chronicles,  the  Polish  traditions, 
the  Byzantine  historians,  and  the  Icelandic  aegaa,  all 
of  which  are  unanimous  m  applying  the  term  Rneeian 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  formerly  possessed 
by  the  Kkoxaltm.  Hence,  aa  they  were  the  moot  cel- 
ebrated of  the  original  tribes,  that  term,  by  synecdoche, 
became  generic.  {Foreign  Quarterly  Renew,  No.  6, 
p.  151,  etqq.) 

Rao-rim  or  RuTHim,  a  people  of  Qallia  Aqui- 
taoioa,  in  Narbonensis  Prima.  The  territory  wae  sit- 
uate on  either  side  of  the  Tunis  or  Tern.  Segodu- 
nutn,  now  Rodez,  was  their  chief  town.  (Cm*.,  B.  <?., 
I,*.— Pi»»,4,  19.) 

RnvNoIcoa,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  in  Mount 
Temnue,  on  the  northern  borders  of  Phrygia.  Pliny 
states,  that  the  Rhyndacue  was  formerly  called  Lycos, 
sad  wok  ita  source  in  the  lake  Antynia,  near  Miletop- 
ons;  that  it  received  tbe  Macestus  and  other  rivers, 
and  separated  the  province  of  Aaia  from  Bithyaie. 
(Pit*.,  6, 83.)  His  account,  though  quite  at  variance 
with  that  of  Strabo,  is  confirmed  by  other  writers,  sod 
especially  by  modem  geographers,  so  that  be  alone  is 
to  be  followed.    (Cramer"*  Arte.  Miner,  vol  1,  p.  60.) 

Riooddldh,  a  town  of  Gallia  Belgica,  in  . the  terri- 
tory of  the  Treveri,  and  northeast  of  Augusta  Trevero- 
rem.  It  lay  on  the  river  Mosella,  and  answers  to  the 
modern  Real.   {Toe., Hitt.,4,  71.) 

Rosioo  or  Rotiaoe,  a  deity  of  tbe  Romans,  wor- 
shipped to  avert  mildew.  The  Robigalia  wen  cele- 
brated on  tbe  26th  of  April,  just  before  the  Floralin. 
(Ovid,  Poet.,  4,  911.  —  Pliny,  18,  3.  —  TertuU.  ad 
Gent.,  16,  26.) 

Rdau,  the  celebrated  capital  of  Italy  and  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  situate  on  the  Tiber,  below  tbe  junction 
of  that  nver  with  the  Anio.  The  history  of  the  impe- 
rial city  is  identified  with  that  of  the  empire  itself,  and 
may  be  found  scattered  under  various  heads  throughout 
tbe  present  volume.  A  much  more  interesting  subject 
of  inquiry  is  that  which  relates  to  the  authenticity 
of  the  earlier  Roman  history,  as  it  has  been  banded 
down  to  ua  by  the  Romans  themselves.  The  re- 
searches of  modern  scholars  have  here  produced  the 
most  surprising  results,  and  especially  those  of  the 
celebrated  Niebuhr.  In  what  may  be  called,  however, 
the  work  of  demolition,  even  Niebuhr  himself  appears 
40  have  had  several  predecessors.  The  sceptical  tem- 
per of  Bayle  did  not  sutler  him  to  acquiesce  in  a  nar- 
rative eo  open  to  a  reasonable  incredulity  as  tbe  early 
history  of  Rome.  Beaufort's  treatise  on  the  "  Uncer- 
tainty of  tbe  Roman  History,"  though  it  did  not  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  matter,  was  sufficiently  convincing 
to  all  persons  who  were  not  unwilling  to  be  convinced. 
His  views  are  often  false;  but  his  srguments  utterly 
destroyed  the  credit  of  the  received  stories.  Hookc 
endeavoured  to  refute  him  ;  but  all  that  he  could  make 
out  was  a  general  presumption  that  Beaufort  pushed 
his  case  too  far,  when  be'  considered  ihe  history  of  the 
republic  down  to  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the 
Gauls  aa  uncertain  aa  the  history  of  the  kings.  To 
this  modification  of  Beaufort's  conclusions  even  Nic< 
buhr  assents.  Ferguson  showed  the  conviction  which 
Beaufort's  treatise  bad  worked  in  his  mind,  by  passii 
-err  rapidly  over  all  the  period  anterior  to  the  sccoi 
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Punic  war,  and  commencing  his  mors  ciranitutisl 
narrative  of  the  Roman  history  only  at  the  point  when 
Its  events  bsd  begun  to  be  noted  by  contemporary  t> 
nalist*.  Bayle  and  Beaufort  were  popular  writers,  isi 
their  remarks  produced  a  wide  and  general  effect  At 
a  somewhat  earlier  period,  Peritonitis,  a  scbolu  of  a 
scute  and  comprehensive  mind,  bad  criticised  toe  Ro- 
man History  with  great  freedom  and  originality  m  In 
"  Antmedvereionee  Hiitonca ,-"  but  the  consequence 
of  hia  outstripping  his  age  was,  that  his  disquisition 
remained  in  obscurity.  Bayle  and  Beaufort  tike  as 
notice  of  him ;  and  bis  inquiries  wen  unknown  era 
to  Niebuhr  when  he  published  his  history  (note  678, 
vol.  1).  Penxouius  anticipated  Niebuhr  in  bis  at 
caption  of  tbe  poetical  origin  of  the  history  of  tbe  eaify 
ages  of  Rome,  and  pointed  oat  tbe  evidence  fotlhea- 
istence  among  tbe  Romans  of  popular  songs  in  pram 
of  tbe  heroes  of  old  time.  That  Niebuhr  should  bin 
perceived  this  truth  in  an  age  m  which  scholars  ire  ac- 
customed to  comprehend  s  wide  range  of  objects  isj 
to  form  independent  judgments,  is  not  eitrsordunrj ; 
especially  after  Wolf's  prolegomena  to  Homer  ii 

Even  birth  to  a  new  school  of  criticism  in  all  tint  ri- 
les to  the  early  literature  of  nations.  But  that  Pea 
zonius  should  have  discovered  it  at  a  time  when  km 
ed  men  had  scarcely  ceased  to  receive  with  uncus 
trailing  faith  everything  that  was  written  in  Lint  a 
a  high  nc 


Greek,  givea  a  high  notion  of  tbe 
strength  of  bis  conceptions.  Niebuhr,  therefore,  s 
showing  tbe  early  history  of  Rome  to  be  uuwonbt*! 
credit,  has  only  followed  a  path  already  open,  or,  ink- 
er, already  beaten.  He  has  done  more,  howe»er,tb« 
those  who  have  preceded  him,  by  resolving  tin  Tdf> 
narrative  into  its  elements,  and  showing  how  it  a> 
quired  its  present  shape.  He  has  thus  examined  tb> 
whole  subject  thoroughly,  and  made  it  impossible  fa 
any  one  ever  to  revive  the  old  belief.  Still,  nowen 
though  we  may  now  safely  withhold  our  assent  fisai 
large  portion  of  what  used  to  peas  current  as  tbe  early 
history  of  Rome,  we  must  take  care  not  to  csrrj  na 
scepticism  so  far  aa  to  reject,  by  one  sweeping  as- 
teoce  of  condemnation,  every  portion  that  has  com 
down  to  us  on  this  bead.  Even  allowing  a  cmaoav 
ble  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  to  pensds  at 
first  records  of  the  Roman  history,  from  the  sDepe 
foundation  of  the  city  to  its  capture  by  the  Guk  (a 
that  is  a  point  which  Livy  himself  does  not  senate  ■ 
concede  (8,  1),  we  most  yet  regard  even  this  dubm 
period  aa  luminous  and  authentic,  when  compared  mi 
the  times  which  preceded  the  foundation  of  Roes. 
Few  sober-minded  critics,  indeed,  will  be  disposed  a 
indulge  in  scepticism,  so  far  aa  to  imagine  that  ere* 
thing  which  relates  to  the  kings  of  Rome  is  fkiioas 
and  apocryphal.  It  appears  to  us  that  there  are  at- 
tain facta  recorded  in  tbe  early  history  of  that  on, 
which  rest  on  too  undisputed  a  basis,  too  animal  • 
consent  of  authorities  to  be  easily  set  aside.  Wan 
these  are  borne  out  by  the  succeeding  and  indubitaaV 
parte  of  tbe  history,  and  exhibit  a  connected  scceaa 
of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  constitution  of  its 
great  city,  surely  it  would  be  injudicious  to  rejss 
them,  except  in  the  case  of  evident  contradkuss 
striking  improbability.  Great  uncertainty  exists,  ■ 
doubt,  on  many  points ;  but,  after  all,  it  is  more  a 
matters  of  detail  than  of  real  importance,  and  esperjsl- 
ly  in  the  relation  of  those  petty  events  and  circa* 
stances  with  which  Livy  and  Dkanysins  have,  periapt 
without  due  discrimination,  endeavoured  to  dress  s 
the  meager  chroniclers  who  preceded  them,  and  to  in- 
fuse some  spirit  into  the  dry  records  of  W  poni&sl 
volumes.  Let  us  retrench,  if  it  must  be  so,  the  giM' 
decorations  and  fanciful  ornaments  with  which  ibr« 
historians  bare  embellished  their  work,  but  let  us  nc*. 
at  the  aame  time,  overthrow  tbe  whole  fabric. 
may  prune  what  ia  exuberant  or  decayed,  sad  wet 
what  ia  rank  and  unprofitable  ;  but  »e  must  bewm 
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in  the  process,  of  encroaching  upon  what  ia  sound,  or 
rooting  out  what  ia  wholesome  and  milrinone.  Let  it 
be  granted  that  the  rape  of  the  Sabine  women-  is  a  fic- 
tion, it  may  still  be  tree  that  the  Ssbines  became,  at 
one  time,  an  element  in  the  population  of  Rome. 
Though  it  be  uncertain,  with  respect  to  the  Horatii  and 
Curiatii,  which  belonged  to  Rome  and  which  to  Alba, 
we  may  still  believe  that  the  latter  cttv  sank  beneath 
its  more  powerful  rival.  The  elder  Tarquin's  reign 
does  not  cease  to  be  an  historical  fact,  because  we  heir 
an  absurd  story  of  an  eagle  oncoming  his  bead  on  his 
arrival  at  the  gates  of  Rome.  The  constitution  said  fo 
have  been  formed  by  Servius  Trillins  may  have  been 
the  result  of  longer  experience  and  more  practical  wis- 
dom than  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  single  reign ;  bat  it  was 
such  a  constitution  as  Rome  did  receive,  and  which  it 
was  afterward  enabled  to  bring  to  a  state  of  greater  per- 
fection than  any  ancient  form  of  government  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  Suppose  the  story  of  Lncretia 
false,  we  cannot  deny  that  monarchy  was  abolished  at 
Rome,  and  made  way  for  consular  authority  about  the 
time  that  Livy  pretends,  though  that  historian  may 
be  wrong  in  giving  Valerius  Pnblicola;  and  not  Hora- 
tius  Barbatns,  as  a  colleagne  to  Brutus.  (PofyJ.,  t, 
33J  The  valour  of  Horatius  Cocles,  and  the  forti- 
tude of  Mutius  Scsvola,  may  be  left  to  the  admiration 
of  schoolboys ;  but  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsenna  is 
no  idle  tale  invented  for  their  amusement,  though  it 
should  be  proved  that  the  consequences  of  that  event 
were  not  so  honourable  to  the  Romans  as  Livy  has 
chosen  to  represent  them.  (Tacit.,  3,  7>.— *J*Kii.,  34, 
14)  It  is  a  disputed  point  whether  two  or  five  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  elected  at  first ;  bat  does  that  doubt 
invalidate  the  fact  of  the  secession  to  the  Mom  Sa- 
cert  Cancel  three  fourths  of  the  Roman  victories  and 
triumphs  over  the  JEqai  and  Volsci,  will  it  be  less 
true  that  the  former  were  nearly  destroyed,  the  latter 
completely  subjugated  1  Say  it  was  gold,  and  not  the 
valour  of  her  dictator  and  his  troops,  which  delivered 
Rome  from  the  Gauls  ;  she  may  surely  boast  of  baring 
lived  to  revenge  herself  on  the  barbarian  foe,  and  of 
having,  by  a  hundred  triumphs,  blotted  out  the  stem  of 
that  transaction,  and  of  the  shameful  rout  on  the  banks 
»f  the  ADta.  In  short,  though  we  may  sometimes 
pause  when  reading  the  early  annals  of  Rome,  and 
nesitate  what  judgment  to  form  on  many  of  the  events 
which  they  record,  there  are  landmarks  enough  to  pre- 
vent us  from  straying  far  from  our  coarse,  and  to  read  as 
>n  safely  to  the  terra  flrma  of  her  history.  But  we  have 
tot  the  same  assistance  for  tracing  oof  way,  nor  the 
iame  guarantees  to  certify  us  that  we  are  treading  in  the 
ight  path,  when  we  come  to  explore  the  truth  of  the 
iccounts  on  which  the  origin  of  Rome,  and  the  actions 
>f  its  reputed  founder,  must  mainly  depend  for  their 
:rcdibility.  On  the  contrary,  after  reading  all  that 
Plutarch  has  said  in  the  opening  of  hia  life  of  Romu- 
us,  and  all  that  Dionyaius  has  collected  on  the  sob- 
cct,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  convinced  that  the  re- 
reived  story  of  the  foundation  of  Rome  rests  on  very 
lucstionsbfe  grounds.  Here  it  is  not  merely  the  more 
mdisguised  appearance  of  fiction,  or  the  greater  fre- 
|ucncy  of  the  marrelloos,  which  is  calculated  to  awa- 
:en  suspicion ;  but  it  is  the  inconsistency  and  improb- 
ibility  of  the  whole,  as  an  attempt  to  explain  the  first 
ise  and  progress  of  unquestionably  the  most  interest- 
ng  city  of  antiquity,  which  ought  to  startle  the  mind 
md  revolt  the  judgment  of  the  philosopher  and  the 
:ritic.  It  is  not  also  because  these  tales  are  to  be 
raced  to  a'  Greek  source  that  we  would  reject  them  ; 
or  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  early  Greek  his- 
orians  who  made  the  antiquities  of  Italy  their  study, 
md  they  form  a  numerous  class,  were  better  informed 
boot  what  they  wrote,  and  more  trustworthy,  than 
lerhaps  they  are  generally  allowed  to  be.  The  objec- 
ion  rather  lies  against  the  particular  authority  on  whose 
estimony  they  seem  entirely  to  rest  for  support  Dio- 


des of  Peparethus,  at)  author  mentioned  by  ae  oust 
elae,  is  amid  by  Plutarch,  in  his  Life  of  •Komuhn,  ta> 
have  been  the  first  to  accredit  the  received  accounts  of 
the  circumstances  relative  to  the  origin  of  Roaae ;  and 
it  was  upon  hi*  authority  that  Fabres  P icier,  the  ear- 
liest Roman  historian,  brought  them  into  repute  with 
bis  countrymen.  Now*,  unless  we  aw  informed  what 
peculiar  sources  of  information  were  open  to  this  ob- 
scure writer,  which  were  not  possessed  by  the  other 
early  historians  of  his  nation,  to  whom  the  name  of 
Romulus  seems  to  have  been  known,  there  era  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  give  him  the  preference.  It 
will  not  be  enough  to  cay  that  the  approval  of  FaMn* 
it  t  sufficient  testimony  in  Ma  favour ;  for,  as  his  ac- 
count of  the  birth  of  their  founder  waa  moat  flattering 
to  the  vanity  of  the  Romans,  their  partiality  toward* 
him  would  be  easily  accounted  for,  and,  by  a  natural 
consequence,  would  tend  to  lower  rather  than  raise 
our  opinion  of  his  credibility.  Bat  the  nest  solid  ob- 
jection which  can  be  urged  against  the  popular  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  Rome  by  Romufos,  is  chief- 
ly grounded  on  the  inconsistency  of  the  circumstan- 
ces under  which  that  city  is  said  to  have  commenced 
its  political  career,  with  the  character  and  condition 
which  is  ascribed  to  it  immediately  after.  If  it  be 
true  that  Romulus  wee  surrounded  by  so  much  state 
and  dignity,  and  possessed  not  only  the  insignia  of 
royalty,  but  also  a  force  such -as  no  despicable  city 
could  display,  since  we  are  told  that  he  could  bring 
into  the  field  formidable  armies,  then  we  may  assert 
confidently  that  Rome  did  not  date  its  beginning 
from  a  motley  assemblage  of  lawless  depredators  and 
runaway  alaves,  and  that  its  first  watts  held  within 
their  circuit  something  more  than  the  lowly  hots  of 
shepherds,  or  the  rude  palace  of  a  village,  king.  Not 
were  there  traditions  wanting  to  give  strength  to  such 
an  hypothesis,  by  ascribing  to  tan  great  city  an  exist- 
ence anterior  to  that  which  it  had  afterward  as  a  colony 
of  Alba.  ( Cramer' t  Anc.  Tudy,  vol.  I,  p.  847,  ntft). 
— But  let  us  now  proceed  to  jhe  question  respecting 
the  real  origin  of  Rome. 

1.  Origin  of  Rome. 

When  we  inquire  into  the -real  origin  of  the  city  of 
Rome,  we  meet  with  a  tradition  which  carries  h  back 
W  the  age  of  the  Pemsgiana.  (PhU.,  Vit.  Ran.  Mac.) 
The  Pelasgic  origin  of  Rome  is  implied  in  the  legend 
of  the  settrement  of  the  Arcadian  Evuder  on  the  Pal- 
atine Meant.  The  religion  and  the  language  of  Rome 
sanction  this  belief.  The  same  opinion  waa  probably 
heM,  at  least  by  the  earliest  of  the  many  writers  who, 
according  to  Dionysius,  supposed  it  to  be  a  Tyrrhenian 
city.  {Dim.  Hal.,  I,  ».)  If  any  by  this  expression 
meant  that  it  waa  Etruscan,  we  may  oppose  to  this 
the  well-grounded  opinion  that  the  Etrurian  away  was 
not  extended  so  far  sooth  as  die  lower  pert  of  the.  Ti- 
ber till  about  the  close  of  the  second  century  of 
Rome.  We  have,  however,  express  testimony  that 
Rome  was  a  Sieolian  town.  Vane  informs  as,  that 
the  old  annals  reported  that  the  Sieuli  were  sprang 
from  Rome  (L.  £>.,  4,  10) ;  snd  the  legend  of  Antio- 
chos  bss  been  preserved,  which  derived  the  appella- 
tion of  the  Siceli  in  (Enotrie  and  Sicily  from  a  mythic 
chief  Sieelns,  who  fled  from  Rome,  and  waa  enter- 
tained by  Morgea,  king  of  CEnotria.  (Dion.  Hal.,  I, 
73.)  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  Sicelua 
is  a  personification  of  the  nation,  and  that  we  have 
here  a  record  of  its  original  seat,  and  of  its  subsequent 
migration.  The  considerations  which  tend  to  snow 
that  the  Siceti  or  Siculi  were  a  Pelaagian  tribe,  will 
be  found  under  another  article.  (Vid.  Sicoli.)  The 
Siceli  fled  from  the  Opici ;  and  the  Pelesgiana  of  Lati- 
om  were  overpowered  by  the  Casci,  who  were  proba- 
bly an  Opican  or  Oscan  tribe.  Whether  Rome  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  we  cannot  be  certain, 
bat  it  is  very  probablo.  It  is  was  we  must  interpret 
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the  legend  preserved  by  Plutarch,  tbat  Romna,  king 
of  the  Latins,  expelled  the  Tyrrhenians.  (Pfet.,  Pi*. 
Jlosa.)  Such  »  conquest  would  give  rise  to  tbe  tradi- 
lion  that  Bom*  dm  founded  aa  a  colony  from  Alba, 
Palatium,  la*  settlement  on  tba  Palatine  Hill,  probably 
took  its  nana  from  PaUiitua,  a  town  of  tbe  Oacan 
Aborigines,  on  the  declivity  of  tba  Apennines.  (Din. 
Hal.,  1,  14.) 

3.  Original  tile,  and  rubttqvent  growth  of  Rome. 

All  traditions  agree,  tbat  the  original  ait*  of  Rome 
was  on  the  Palatine,  whether  they  escribe  its  founda- 
tion to  Grander  or  to  Romulus.  The  steepness  of 
tbe  sides  of  the  hill  would  be  its  natural  defence ;  and 
on  one  quarter  it  waa  still  farther  strengthened  by  a 
swamp  which  lay  -between  the  hill  and  river,  which 
waa  afterward  drained  and  called  the  Velabrum.  In 
the  course  of  time  dwellings  sprung  op  around  the 
foot  of  tbe  bill ;  but  tbe  Palatine  must  still  have  re- 
mained the  citadel  of  tbe  growing  town ;  just  aa  at 
Athena  that  which  waa  the  original  city  (*iXtf)  be- 
came eventually  the  Acropolis  (dxpoVoAtf).  These 
suburbs  were  enclosed  with  •  line,  probably  a  rude 
fortification,  which  the  learning  of  Tacitus  enabled 
him  to  trace,  and  which  be  calls  the  pomarimn  of 
Romulus.  (Ann.,  IS,  M.)  It  ran  under  three  sides 
-  of  the  hill:  tbe  fourth  side  was  occupied  by  the  swamp 
just  mentioned,  where  it  was  neither  needful  nor  pos- 
sible to  carry  a  well.  The  ancient  city  comprised 
within  this  outline,  or,  possibly,  only  tbe  city  on  tbe 
summit  of  tbe  bill,  was  called  by  Roman  antiquaries 
tbe  '•  Square  Rome"  (Roma  Quadrtt».—Bnmu,  op. 
Fat,  t.  t.  QuadnU*  Roma.—Plut.,  Tit.  Rom.— 
Dio  Cats.,  fragm.  —  Dion.  Hal,  1,  88).  There  is 
reason  to  suppose,  that  some  at  least  of  the  adjacent 
hills  were  tbe  seat  of  similar  settlements.  The  le- 
gend of  tbe  twin  brothers,  Romulus  and  Remus,  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  the  proximity  to  Rome  of 
a  kiadrsd  town  cslled  Remoria,  either  on  the  Aven- 
tine,  or  on  an  eminence  somewhat  more  distant  to- 
wards the  sea.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  86.— NietnAr,  Rom. 
\Hitt.,  vol.  1,  note  618.) — Tbe  first  enlargement  of 
Rome  seems  to  have  been  effected  by  the  addition  of 
the  Caplian  Hill,  which,  aa  we  shall  presently  show,  was 
probably  occupied  by  a  different  tribe  from  the  people 
of  the  Palatine.  Dionysina  speaks  of  Romulus  aa 
holding  both  the  Pslatine  and  tbe  Cadian  Mount  (2, 
60).  Tbe  next  addition  to  tbe  city  waa  the  Eequi- 
line  Hill.  The  festival  of  Septitnontium  preserved 
the  memory  of  a  time  when  Rome  included  only  Pa- 
tatium,  with  ita  adjacent  regions,  Velia,  Cermalus,  and 
Fagotti ;  the  Calian  Hill ;  and  Oppius  and  Ciapina, 
tbe  two  summits  of  tbe  Esquiline.  (Feshu,  a.  v.  Sep- 
timonttum. — Nieeukr,  vol.  I,  p.  882.)  The  Capito- 
line, Quirinal,  and  Vrminal  Hills  were  not  yet  com- 
prehended in  the  pemosrium :  the  Aventine  waa  al- 
ways excluded  from  tbe  hallowed  boundary ,  even  when 
it  was  substantially  a  part  of  the  city.  Thus  we  see 
tbat  tbe  notion  that  Rome  waa  built  on  seven  hills, 
was  fitted  originally  to  circumstances  different  from 
those  to  which  it  was  afterward  spplied. — The  Quirinal 
and  Capitoline  Hills  seem  to  have  been  the  seat  of  a 
Sabine  settlement,  distinct  from  the  Rome  on  tbe 
Pslatine,  and  in  early  times  even  hostile  to  it.  The 
most  poetical  incident  in  the  legend  of  Romulus,  the 
rape  of  the  Sabine  virgins,  involves  an  historical  mean- 
ing. It  appears  to  refer  to  a  time  when  the  Romans 
did  not  possess  the  right  of  intermarriage  with  some 
neighbouring  Sabine  states,  and  sought  to  extort  it  by 
force  of  arms.  (Nithtkr,  vol.  1,  p.  386.)  By  the 
right  of  intermarriage  (cotmuhiim)  is  meant  tbe  mu- 
tual recognition,  that  tbe  children  of  parents,  citizens 
of  tbe  two  states,  were  entitled  to  the  full  rank  of 
citizens  in  tbe  state  ef  their  father.  This  right  among 
the  ancient  stales  of  both  Greece  and  Italy  waa  es- 
tablished only  by  express  treaty.  A  citixen  might  live 
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withe  foreign  woman  aa  bis  wife;  bit, oaUsiikn- 
termarriage  were  sanctioned  by  public  compact,  as 
children  lost  their  paternal  rank.  Niebohr  hu  ob- 
served, that  even  the  poetic  legend  did  not  repii 
Rome  aa  a  genuine  and  lawful  colonj  Iron  Attn; 
otherwise  it  would,  from  the  very  beginning,  hive  en- 
joyed the  right  of  intermarriage  with  the  mother  city 
and  the  other  Latin  towns ;  and  there  would  hire 
been  no  consistency  in  the  story  of  the  wast  of  wom- 
en (vol.  I,  note  628). — In  tbe  narrative  of  the  m 
with  the  Latins,  Li  vy  calls  Tatius  only  king  of  the  Si- 
bines  ;  but  when  be  mentions  tbat,  at  the  clow  of  1st 
war,  the  Sabine  appellation  Quintet  wis  extended  u 
tbe  people  of  Romulus,  he  derives  it  from  Cum 
(Lee.,  1,  10,  IS.)   Dionysius  has  followed  the  An- 
nalists, who  expressly  specified  Cures  u  toe  Kit  of 
the  kingdom  of  Tatius.    Strabo  adopted  the  sua 
tradition.   Now,  when  we  consider  tin  exceedingly 
narrow  limita  within  which  all  the  other  incident!  of 
the  early  Roman  traditions  are  confined,  and  erta  tot 
historical  events  of  the  first  years  of  the  republic,  after 
the  kingly  dominion  of  the  city  was  reduced,  it  mm 
very  unlikely  that  Rome,  in  ita  infancy,  could  hut 
come  into  collision  with  Cures,  which  was  distaat 
from  it  more  than  twenty  miles.   Moreover,  oathioj 
is  told  of  the  war  before  the  seizure  of  the  Capiiokae 
Hill.    This  is  the  point  from  which  sil  the  attach  d 
the  Sabinea  proceed.   Again,  after  tbe  tenninatim  tt 
tbe  war,  we  hear  nothing  of  the  return  of  Tahiti  ■ 
Cures.    He  apparently  deserts  his  old  dominion,  ui 
establishes  himself  and  his  Sabinea  on  the  Capitolms 
and  Quirinal  Hills.   (Dion.  Hal.,  2,  46,  60.)  lit 
senate  of  the  people  of  Romulus  and  Tatius  net  a 
conference  in  the  valley  between  the  Palatine  wi 
Capitoline  Hills  ;  and  aa  the  Palatine  waa  the  proper 
seat  of  tbe  one,  ao  the  Capitoline  must  bsve  been  thai 
of  the  other.    Cures  vanishes  from  our  eight ;  ltd 
though  the  union  of  the  Romans  with  tbe  Sabine  peo- 
ple, with  whom  they  bad  warred,  endured  unbralea, 
there  is  no  trace  of  their  possessing  a  wider  temuxj 
than  the  district  immediately  adjacent  to  the  hifhef 
Rome.— These  considerations  are  sufficient  to  expw 
tbe  inconsistency  of  the  vulgar  legend :  but  the  testi- 
mony to  the  incorporation  of  a  part  of  the  Sabinei 
with  the  Roman  people  is  far  too  strong  to  be  set 
aside.    Tbe  most  probable  supposition  is,  as  hu  beet 
before  stated,  tbat  the  Sabinea,  who  in  the  early  pe- 
riod of  their  national  existence  extended  themselm 
down  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  had  advanced  em 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  end  bad  estabiiabed  t 
settlement  on  the  Quirinal  and  Capitoline  Hills.  Of 
this  town  the  Capitoline  must  have  been  the  citadel 
It  waa  likewise  the  seat  of  ita  religious  werehip.  at 
tbe  pontifical  books  recorded,  that,  before  the  binUing 
of  the  Capitol,  ita  site  waa  occupied  by  shrines  tat 
fanes  consecrated  by  Tatius.    (Lev.,  1,  55.)  Talis 
we  can  scarcely  regard  aa  a  more  certainly  historical 
personage  than  Romulus,  though  the  atory  of  his  death 
at  Lavinium  has  an  historical  aspect.    He  is  only  the 
personification  of  the  tribe  of  the  Titiensca  or  Titiea, 
who  are  said  to  have  taken  their  name  from  bus 
But  his  people  bad  a  real  existence.    Tbe  nsme  of 
their  town  has  been  loat  -.  their  own  name  was  un- 
doubtedly Quiritea.    This  people  lived  in  close  ne«h- 
bourhood  with  tbe  Romans  on  the  Palatine ;  bat  tb" 
were  of  different,  and  even  hostile  rices,  and  no  inlet- 
course  subsisted  between  them.    Between  two  petty 
states,  so  situated  in  immediate  neighbourhood,  n  » 
not  at  all  improbable  tbat  women  may  bsve  been  a 
cause  of  contention.    We  can  gather  from  the  tradi- 
tions that  war  took  place  between  them,  which  ended 
at  last  in  a  compact,  by  which  not  only  the  right  of 
intermarriage,  and  a  community  of  all.  other  rights, 
were  granted,  but  the  two  nations  were  combined  in» 
one.    We  can  even  trace  the  stages  of  their  union 
It  appears  at  first  to  have  been  a  federal  union.  Etch 
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people  bad  its  own  king  and  its  own  senate ;  and  they 
only  met  tn  confer  upon  matters  of  common  interest. 
Afterward  one  kins  was  acknowledged  as  the  common 
chief  of  the  united  people:  the  two  senates  became 
one  body,  and  consulted  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
sute :  the  national  names  of  Romans  and  Quirites 
were  extended  indifferently  to  both  divisions  of  the 
citizens;  and  they  were  no  longer  distinguished  as 
nations,  bat  only  as  tribes  of  the  same  people,  under 
the  denomination  of  Ramnes  and  Titienses. 

3.  Early  Roman  Tribe: 

We  are  told  that  the  people  of  Rome  were  divided 
into  three  tribes ;  and,  besides  the  Ramnes  snd  Titi- 
enses, a  third  tribe  appears,  who  are  called  Lnceres. 
That  they  were  looked  upon  aa  an  important  element 
in  the  state,'  is  manifest  from  the  legend  that  Roma 
was  the  daughter  of  Italqs  and  Lnceria.    As  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  two  former  tribes  arose  from  the  dif- 
ference of  their  national  origin,  so  we  may  conclude 
'  that  the  Lnceres  were  «  people  of  a  third  race,  and 
nnited  either  by  confederacy  or  subjection  with  the 
other  two.    The  origin  of  the  Titienses  is  distinctly 
marked ;  they  were  Sabines.    That  of  the  Brat  tribe, 
the  Ramnes,  the  genuine  Romans  of  the  Palatine,  is 
not  so  clear  ;  bnt  it  seems  probable  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Opican  stock  of  the  Latins.    From  these  cir- 
cumstances we  might  reasonably  conjecture  that  the 
third  tribe,  the  Luceres,  were  the  remains  of  a  people 
of  the  Pelasgian  race.    They  are  always  enumerated 
in  the  third  place,  as  the  Ramnes  are  in  the  first,  which 
accords  well  with  the  idea  that  they  were  a  conquered 
and  subject  class.    Bat  there  is  evidence  that  points 
more  directly  to  this  conclusion.    Though  the  origin 
of  the  Luceres  was  accounted  uncertain  by  the  Ro- 
man historians,  so  that  Livy  does  not  venture  to  assign 
•  cause  for  their  name  (Lit.,  1,  13),  yet  it  was  gen- 
erally supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Etruscan  Lu- 
cumo,  who  had  fought  with  Romulus  against  Tatius. 
( Varro,  L.  L.,  4,  9. —  Cic.,  Repub.,  3,  8.  —  Propert., 
4,  1,  39.)   Now  "  Locarno"  was  only  a  tide  mista- 
ken for  a  proper  name,  so  that  nothing  could  be  de- 
rived from  it,  even  if  the  Incidents  of  the  legend  were 
received  as  historical  facts.    Moreover,  the  Etruscans, 
in  the  infancy  of  Rome,  bsd  not  penetrated  so  fsr  to 
the  south.    But  the  story  becomes  clear,  if  we  admit 
that  we  nave  here  the  customary  confusion  between 
the  Etruscans  and  Tyrrhenians,  and  that  the  allies  of 
the  Ramnes  of  the  Palatine  were  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Pe- 
lasgian people,  a  portion  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  La- 
tium.    Dionysius  adds  a  circumstance  to  the  legend 
which  confirms  this  hypothesis.    He  says  that  Lucu- 
ino  brought  his  Tyrrhenian!  from  the  city  Soloniom 
(3,  37).    No  such  city  is  known  to  have  existed ;  but 
the  level  tract  on  the  seacoast  south  of  the  Tiber, 
lying  between  Rome  on  the  one  hand,  and  Lanrentum 
and  Lavinium  on  the  ether,  was  called  the  Solonian 
plain.    This  region  Dionvsius  probably  found  men- 
tioned in  some  annals  :  this  wouM  assuredly  be  the 
■eat  of  Pelasgian  Latins  ;  and  in  this  very  direction 
we  are  expressly  told  that  the  early  dominion  of  Rome 
extended  most  widely.    (Niebuhr,  vol.  1,  note  739.) 
The  Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgian  origin  of  the  Lnceres 
may  bo  deduced  yet  -  tore  clearly  from  the  legend 
which  described  their  leader  as  Lucerne,  king  of  Ar- 
dea.     (Fettut,  s.  v.  Lucerentct.)    If  we  inquire  for 
the  town  or  chief  settlement  of  the  Lnceres,  we  shall 
find  reason  to  conjecture  that  it  was  upon  the  Casiian 
Hill.     We  have  seen' that,  according  to  one  tradition, 
Koraolos  was  supposed  to  possess  the  Palatine  and 
the  Caelian,  while  Tatius  and  bis  Quirite*  held  the 
Quirinal  and  the  Cspitolitie.    (Dion.  Hal, 2, 60.)  As 
the  latter  hills  were  the  scat  of  the  second  tribe,  the 
Titienses ;  and  the  Palatine  of  the  Ramnes,  the  first 
and  genuine  Romans,  it  seems  reasonable  to  conclude 
trial*  Cb«  Celian  was  "a*  vHe  of  the  third  and  subject 


tribe,  the  Luceres.  Moreover,  there  is  a  tradition, 
though  a  confused  one,  thst  tbe  Ctelian  took  its  name 
from  a  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  chief,  Celius  or  Casles, 
an  auxiliary  of  Romulus  ;  in  short,  the  Lncurao  from 
whom  tbe  Luceres  were  supposed  to  deduce  their  ap- 
pellation. (Dim.  Hoi.,  2,  36. — Fiarre,  L.  L.,  4,  8, 
9. — Fettut,  t.  e.  Caliut  Mont.— Toe.,  Ann.,  4,  66.) 

4.  Of  Patrician*  and  Client* ;  and  of  the  Plebeian 
Order. 

Among  the  original  population  of  the  city,  those 
who  could  show  a  noble  or  free  ancestry  constituted 
the  Patrician  Order,  the  term  Potridi  being  equivalent 
to  ingenui  (Liv.,  10,B.—Cineiiu,pp.  Feat.,  a.  e.  Pa- 
trieioa)  ;  and  to  them  alone  belonged  a  share  in  the 
government  of  tbe  state.  The  rest  of  the  people  were 
subject  to  the  king  and  to  the  body  of  the  Patricians  : 
and  each  man,  with  bis  household,  was  attached,  un- 
der the  appellation  of  Client,  to  the  head  of  some  Pa- 
trician family,  whom  he  was  bound  to  serve,  and  from 
whom  be  looked  for  protection  and  help.  It  has  al- 
ready been  stated,  that  after  the  Sabine  war  and  the 
onion  of  the  people  of  Romulus  and  Tatius,  the  citi- 
zens were  distributed  into  three  tribes,  to  which  were 
given  the  names  of  Ramnes,  Titienses,  and  Luceres ; 
these  three  primitive  tribes  were  subdivided  into  thirty 
curia,  ten  in  each  tribe.  In  the  national  assembly  the 
people  were  celled  together  in  their  carte :  the  votes 
of  the  householders  in  each  curia  were  taken  in  the 
separate  curia  ;  and  the  votes  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  thirty  curia  determined  the  business  before  the 
assembly.  This  assembly  was  called  the  Comitia  Cm- 
riata.  Besides  this  popular  assembly,  there  waa  a  se- 
lect and  perpetual  council,  called  tbe  senate.  At  its 
first  institution  it  wss  composes:  of  a  hundred  chief 
men  of  the  Patrician  order.  Ten  of  these  were  of 
higher  rank  than  tbe  rest ;  and  to  one,  the  chief  of  all, 
was  intrusted  the  care  of  the  city  whenever  the  king 
should  be  absent  in  war.  After  the  completion  of  the 
union  with  the  people  of  Tatius,  the  senate  was  doubled 
by  the  addition  of  a  hundred  Sabines ;  and  the  first 
Tarquiaius  added  a  third  hundred  to  the  ancient  num- 
ber. The  senators  admitted  by  Tarquinius  were  call- 
ed "  Fathers  of  tbe  Less  Houses  or  Kins"  (Patret 
Minorum  Gentium) ;  and  the  old  senators,  "  Fathers 
of  the  Greater  Houses  or  Kins"  (Patret  Majorum 
Centrum).  Such  is  s  correct,  slthough  imperfect  out- 
line of  the  forms  of  the  primitive  couatitution. — Tbe 
leading  feature  in  this  outline  is  the  position  that  the 
original  population  of  Rome  was  composed  only  of  tbe 
Patrician  order  and  their  Clients.  Upon  this  etste- 
ment  all  Our  authorities  are  agreed,  either  by  express 
assertion  or  implied  consent.  Bat  this  statement  i* 
generally  accompanied  by  another,  arising  from  a  false 
conception,  which  has  obscured  snd  embarrassed  tbe 
whole  course  of  early  Roman  history.  The  Client* 
sre  supposed  to  have  been  tbe  same  with  the  Plebeians. 
They  are  conceived  to  have  been  called  Plebeians  as  a 
body,  in  opposition  to  tbe  Patrician  body,  but  Clients 
individually,  in  relation  to  their  particular  patrons. 
Sucb,  at  least,  is  the  explicit  statement  of  Dionysius, 
and  of  Plutarch,  wbo  has  followed  his  authority ;  and 
this  view  of  the  matter  has  been  sdepted  without 
question  by  modern  writers.  This,  however,  is  a  pos- 
itive error.  The  Plebs,  or  Commonalty,  waa  of  more 
recent  origin ;  and  tbe  Plebeians,  in  their  civil  righto, 
held  s  middle  piece  between  the  ruling  Patricians  and 
their  dependant  clients.  One  proof  of  this,  and  per- 
haps the  strongest  that  can  be  adduced,  is  drawn  from 
the  nature  of  the  Comitia  Curiaia.  This  great  na- 
tional council  was  the  most  important  of  all  the  insti- 
tutions connected  with  the  curia.  At  its  first  origin, 
snd  as  long  as  'it  continued  to  have  a  real  existence, 
it  was  composed  exclusively  of  the  Patrician  order. 
(Dion.  Hal.,  3,  31.)  It  cannot  be  thought  strange 
that  tbe  Clients,  an  inferior  order  of  men,  personally 
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dependent  on  individonle  of  the  Patrician  body,  should 
not  appear  in  the  supreme  council  of  the  Mate.  The 
greet  distinction  which  demands  our  attention  it  this, 
(hat  the  Plebeians  were  still  more  certainly  excluded 
from  it.  Even  when  the  Plebeian  state  had  grown  up 
to  such  magnitude  and  importaoce  that  it  had  its  pe- 
coliar  magistrates,  and  was  become  a  chief  element 
in  the  constitution  of  the  commonwealth,  even  then 
the  Comittt  Curiata  were  exclusively  Patrician,  and 
the  Plebeians  bad  no  part  in  them.  The  fact  was,  that 
the  distribution  of  the  people  into  tribes  and  curia), 
and  the  still  farther  division  into  Genie*,  or  Houses, 
had  respect  only  to  the  original  stock  of  the  nation  ; 
and  this  original  stock  kept  itself  distinct  from  tbe 
My  »/  new  citizen* ,  which  was  added  by  conquest, 
er  sprang  op  insensibly  from  other  causes.  The  Cli- 
ents, inasmuch  as  tbey  were  attached  to  individual 
Patricians,  were  attached  to  tbe  Gentes ;  and  so  may 
be  considered,  in  this  sense,  as  included  in  the  greater 
divisions  of  curiw  and  tribes ;  although  it  is  manifest 
that  they  could  not  appear  as  members  of  tbe  curia, 
when  these  ware  called  together  as  the  component 
pens  of  the  sovereign  popular  assembly.  But  the 
Plebeians  grew  np  as  a  separate  body  by  tbe  aide  of 
(he  original  Patrician  citizens,  and  were  never  incor- 
porated in  their  peculiar  divisions.  They  were  not 
members  of  the  Gentes,  or  of  the  curia,  or  of  tbe  three 
tribes ;  consequently  they  had  no  share  in  tbe  Comi- 
tia  Curiata ;  and  this  assembly,  in  which  resided  tbe 
supreme  power  of  tbe  state,  was,  as  we  have  already 
•aid,  exclusively  Patrician.  It  is  needless  to  insist 
npon  the  importance  of  this  distinction  to  a  right  view 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  its  successive  changes ; 
and,  indeed,  to  •  right  notion  of  the  whole  internal 
history,  which,  for  more  than  two  centuries,  is  made  up 
of  tbe  struggle*  of  tbe  Patrician  and  Plebeian  orders. 
Yet  this  distinction  wss  overlooked  by  ell  tbe  writers 
on  Roman  history ;  and  tbey  suffered  themselves  to 
bo  misled  by  tbe  superficial  theory  of  Dionysins,  who 
represented  tbe  government  of  Rome  as  thoroughly 
democratic*)  from  tbe  very  foundation  of  tbe  city,  and 
conceived  the  public  assembly  to  be  composed  of  the 
whole  msle  population  of  the  state,  with  the  exception 
of  household  slaves. 

5.  Of  the  Patrician  Gente*  or  Hmuet. 

The  Patrician  citizens  of  Rome  were  all  compres 
•ended  in  certain  bodies  which  were  called  Gente*. 
(Kins  or  Houses).  The  word  Km  would  be  the  most 
exact  translation  of  Gent ;  bat  as  this  word  is  nearly 
obsolete,  except  in  particular  phrases,  and  ss  the  trans, 
lators  of  Niebuhr  have  rendered  Gent  by  House,  tbe 
Utter  term  is  now  generally  adopted.  {Pkilol.  Mute- 
urn,  No  8,  p.  348.)  Tbe  members  of  tbe  same  Gent 
were  called  Gentiles.  In  each  bouse  were  contained 
several  distinct  families.  It  is  probable  that  these 
families  were  originally  single  households  ;  but  where 
their  numbers  increased,  they  became  fsmilies  in  tbe 
wider  acceptation  of  the  term.  From  the  etymology 
of  the  term  Gent,  it  is  evident  that  a  connexion  by 
birth  and  kindred  was  held  to  subsist  among  all  the 
members  of  tbe  same  bouse.  The  name  of  the  house 
teems  always  to  have  been  derived  from  some  mythic 
hero ;  and  m  the  popular  belief,  the  hero  from  whom 
the  bouse  was  named  was  regarded  as  a  common  an- 
cestor. Thus  the  Julian  house  wss  regarded  as  tbe 
progeny  of  Julus,  the  son  of  ./Eneas  ( Dion.  Hal.,  1,  70. 
—Viri.,  JSn.,  6,  789) ;  and  the  Valerian  house  was 
derived  from  Volesus,  a  Sabine  warrior,  and  compan- 
ion of  Tatius.  {Dion.  Hal.,  9,  46.)  Even  those 
whose  superior  information  enabled  them  to  reject 
these  fabulous  genealogies,  adhered  to  tbe  notion  of 
an  original  connexion  by  birth ;  and  a  fictitious  and 
conventional  kindred  was  acknowledged  by  the  mem- 
bers of  tbe  same  house.  In  describing  this  kindred 
of  the  Gentile*  aa  fictitious  and  conventional,  we  do 


not  mean  to  assert  that  in  do  case  dM  net  i  con- 
nexion really  exist.    No  doubt  out  wan  oiled 
House*  were  first  formed  by  natural  cooaangumitr. 
But  it  is  probable  that  these  natural  alliances  aid  wj- 
gested  an  artificial  arrangement,  and  that  families  not 
akin  to  one  another  bad  been  distributee'  into  hornet  by 
some  legislative  power.    This  will  appear  certain,  3 
we  shall  be  convinced  of  tbe  existence  of  the  precis) 
numerical  divisions  which  will  be  explained  presently. 
If  it  be  true  that  originally  each  curia  contained  tea 
g enter,  and  each  gem  ten  householder*,  it  ia  ostium 
that  this  exact  division  mast  have  been  made  srbitiao- 
iy.    A  precisely  similar  division  exiailed  among  tie 
ancient  Athenians.    The  Eupatrida,  a  hod)  whici 
correaponda  to  the  Patrician  order  at  Roma,  were  di> 
vided  into  four  Phyla,  which  correspond  to  the  tarn 
Roman  In  boa  ;  each  Phyla  into  three  Phrntria,  whica 
correspond  to  the  Curia  ;  and  each  Phratna  into  thir- 
ty Genes  or  Houses ;  so  that  the  total  number  el 
Houses  was  three  hundred  and  sixty.   The  Athenian 
Houses  were  distinguished  by  names  of  s  patronymic 
form,  which  were  derived  from  some  hers  or  rajik 
ancestor.  But,  notwithstanding  this  fictitious  kindred, 
and  though  all  the  terms  which  expressed  the  relation 
were  derived  ety  Biologically  from  the  notion  of  con- 
nexion by  birth,  the  authorities  from  which  we  dm 
oar  precise  knowledge  of  the  institution  directly  ul 
pointedly  deny  tbe  reality  of  such  a  connexion,  ud 
ascribe  the  origin  of  the  Genea  to  an  arbitrary  di- 
doo.    (.Pofe,  ft.  9,  111.  —Haifecratun,  e. s.  yr»- 
v?t«.— Niebuhr,  vol.  1,  note  795.)   The  great  beni 
of  onion  among  the  members  of  a  House  was  s  partici- 
pation in  its  common  religious  rites.    It  aeemi  (fast 
each  House  bad  its  peculiar  solemnities,  which  wen 
performed  at  a  stated  time  and  place.    There  can  a 
no  doubt  that,  at  a  fitting  age,  the  children  of  ut 
Gen*  were  admitted  to  these  solemnities,  and  puhUd) 
recognised  as  members  of  it ;  just  aa  in  Attica,  at  d» 
feast  of  Apatnria,  Athenian  citizens  of  the  pure  blood 
were  admitted  and  registered  in  their  hereditary  ft* 
trie. — We  have  spoken  of  the  Gente*  as  peruininf 
only  |o  tbe  Patricians.  .  This  is  affirmed  upon  disci 
itirnony.    (.Lis.,  10,  8.— Niebuhr,  vol.  1,  p.  311, 
note  8S1.)   But,  in  making  this  statement,  we  most 
bear  in  mind  that  constructions  of  a  similar  nature  ei- 
iated  among  the  Plebeians,  which  had  their  origin  vim 
the  subject  and  municipal  towns  were  independent 
atetes.    The  Gentile  connexions  of  tbe  Plebeians  wen 
older  than  their  character  aa  Raman  citizens.  Thai, 
tbe  Cacilii,  though  Plebeians  at  Rome,  were  Pauv 
eians  of  Pneneste,  and  claimed  aa  the  ancestor  of  thai 
bouse  Caculus,  the  son  of  Vulcan-    The  duuocun 
between  tbe  Patrician  and  Plebeian  Houses  was,  ia  Is) 
first  place,  that  every  Patrician  was  a  member  at  i 
House,  while,  among  the  Plebeians,  comparatively  bat 
few  families  could  claim  the  honours  of  hereditary  la- 
bility ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  Patnem 
Houses  were  constituent  elements  of  the  Roman  aula 
Their  existence  affected  the  constitution  of  the  pan 
councils  of  the  nation,  the  Cotroras  Curiae*  and  us 
senate,  and  their  internal  laws  and  usages  were  part 
of  the  common  law  of  tat  Roman  people ;  while  of 
tbe  Plebeian  Houses  the  state  took  no  cognixancc^- 
The  nature  of  the  Roman  Gentes  may  be  illuatralei 
in  some  points  by  the  analogy  of  the  Galic  class.  Al 
who  belonged  to  the  Gens  or  to  tbe  Clan  bore  a  com- 
mon name.    But  as  tbe  clan  contained  not  only  1st 
freemen  or  gentlemen  of  tbe  clan,  tbe  Dut»hemvdi. 
who  were  the  companions  of  the  chief  and  the  warri- 
ors of  tbe  clan,  hat  also  their  dependants,  to  whoa 
was  left  their  scanty  tillage  and  the  keeping  of  ue 
cattle,  and  who,  if  ever  they  were  called  to  follow  the 
warlike  array  of  tbe  clan,  were  imperfectly  armed,  and 
placed  in  the  hindmost  ranks;  so  tbe  Roman  Cent 
consisted  of  the  freeborn  Petri  cans  and  of  their  Clients. 
And  our  theory,  that,  notwithstanding  the  coaveotwoe 
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kindred  of  the  Gentiles,  the  Gsntss  ware  realty,  in 
many  esses,  composed  of  families  which  had  no  na- 
tional consanguinity,  bat  bad  been  arbitrarily  arranged 
in  them,  will  appear  leu  strange  when  we  remember 
that  not  only  the  Dum/uaatuU,  bot  the  meanest  fol- 
lowers of  a  Highland  clan,  claim  kindred  with  their 
chief,  although,  in  many  case*,  it  may  be  shown,  by 
the  strictest  historical  evidence,  that  too  chief  and  his 
blood  relations  are  of  an  entirely  different  race  from 
the  rest  of  the  clan.  The  clansmen  are  Gaels  or  Celts, 
while  the  chief  is  not  unfrequenlly  of  Norman  descent. 
(Maiden'*  Rom**  History,  p.  133,  «?«  ) 

RomolIdje,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Roman  peo- 
ple from  Hamulus,  their  first  king,  and  the  founder  of 
the  city.    ( Virg.,  JBn.,  8,  638.) 

Romulus,  according  to  the  old  poetic  legend,  was  the 
son  of  Mars  and  Ilia  or  ilea  Silvia,  daughter  of  Numitor, 
and  was  born  at  the  same  btrlh  with  Remus.  Amolius, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  of  Alba,  in  defiance  of  the 
right  of  his  elder  brother  Numitor,  ordered  the  infanta 
to  be  thrown  into  the  Tiber,  and  their  mother  to.  be 
buried  alive,  the  doom  of  a  vestal  virgin  who  violated 
her  vow  of  absstity.    The  river  happened  at  that  time 
to  have  overflowed  its  hanks,  so  mat  the  two  infants 
were  not  carried  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  but 
drifted  along  the  margin,  till  the  basket  which  contain- 
ed them  became  entangled  in  the  roots  of  a  wild  vine 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hilt    At  this  time  a  she- 
wolf,  coming  down  to  the  river  to  drink,  suckled  the 
infants,  and  carried  them  to  her  den  among  the  thickets 
hard  by.  Here  they  were  found  by  Fsnstulus,  the  king's 
herdsman,  who  took  them  home  to  hie  wife  Laurentia, 
by  whom  they  were  carefully  nursed,  and  named  Roma- 
Ins  and  Remus.    The  two  youths  grew  up,  employed  in 
the  labours,  the  sports,  and  the  perils  of  the  pastoral  oc- 
cupation of  their  foster-father.    But,  like  the  two  eons 
of  Cymbeline,  their  royal  blood  could  not  be  quite  con- 
cealed.  Their  superior  mien,  courage,  and  shinties 
i     soon  acquired  for  them  a  decided  superiority  over 
their  young  compeers,  and  they  became  leaders  of  the 
Toothful  herdsmen  in  their  contests  with  robbers  or  with 
rivals.    Having  quarrelled  with  the  herdsmen  of  Nu- 
mitor, whose  flocks  were  accustomed  to  grsze  on  the 
neighbouring  hill  Aventhras,  Remus  fell  into  an  anv 
baeeade,  and  wss  dragged  before  Numitor  ta>  be  pun- 
ished.   While  Numitor,  struck  with  the  nobis  hearing 
or*  the  yooth,  and  influenced  by  the  secret  stirrings  of 
nature  within,  waa  hesitating  what  punishment  to  in- 
flict, Romulus,  accompanied  by  Fauatuiue,  hastened  to 
the  rescue  of  Remus.   On  then  arrival  at  Alba,  the 
secret  of  their  origin  was  discovered,  and  a  plan  waa 
speedily  organized  for  the  expulsion  of  Amuliua,  and 
the  restoration  of  their  grandfather  Numitor  to  his 
throne.    This  was  soon  accomplished;  but  the  twin- 
brothers  felt  little  disposition  to  remain  in  a  subordi- 
nate position  at  Alba,  after  the  enjoyment  of  the  rode 
liberty  and  power  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
among  their  native  hills.    They  therefore  requested 
from  their  grandfather  permission  to  hoild  a  city  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  where  their  lives  had  been  so 
aniracolously  preserved.   Scarcely  bad  this  permission 
been  granted,  when  a  contest  arose  between  the  two 
brothers  respecting  the  site,  the  name,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  city  winch  they  were  about  to  found. 
Romulus  wished  it  to  be  built  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  and 
U>  be  called  by  hie  name ;  Remus  preferred  the  Avan- 
tine,  and  hie  own  name.   To  terminate  their  dispute 
amicably,  they  agreed  to  refer  it  to  the  decision  of  the 
gods  by  angary.    Romulus  took  his  station  on  the  Pal- 
atine Hill,  Remus  on  the  Aventme.    At  sunrise  Remus 
stew  six  vultures,  and  immediately  after  Romulus  saw 
twelve.    The  superiority  waa  adjudged  to  Romulos, 
bssoanse  he  had  aeon  the  greater  number;  against 
wbich  decision  Ramus  remonstrated  indignantly,  on 
the  ground  that  he  bad  first  received  an  omen.  Rom- 
alum  then  proceeded  to  nude  out  the  boundaries  for 


the  wall  of  the  intended  city.  This  was  done  by  a 
plough  with  a  braaen  ploughshare,  drawn  by  a  bus! 
and  a  heifer,  and  so  directed  that  the  farrow  should 
fall  inward.  The  plough  was  lifted  and  carried  over 
the  spaces  intended  to  be  left  for  galea  ;  and  in  this 
manner  a  square  space  waa  marked  out,  including  the 
Palatine  Hill,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  land  at  its 
base,  termed  Roma  Quadrata.  This  took  plsce  on  the 
Slat  April,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Pales,  the 
goddess  of  shepherds..  While  the  waU  waa  beginning 
to  rise  above  the  surface,  Remus,  whose  mind  was  still 
rankling  with,  bis  discomfiture,  leeped  over  it,  scorn- 
folly  ssying,  "  Shall  such  a  wall  as  that  keep  your 
city  t"  Immediately  Romulus,  or,  aa  others  say,  Os- 
ier, who  had  charge  of  erecting  that  part  of  the  wall, 
struck  him  dead  to  the  ground  with  the  implement 
which  he  held  in  his  band,  exclaiming,  "  So  parish 
whosoever  shall  hereafter  overleap  tbeae  ramparts.** 
By  ibis  evont  Romans  was  left  the  sole  sovereign  of 
the  oity;  yet  ha  felt  deep  remorse  at  bis  brother's 
fats,  buried  him  honourably,  and,  when  he"  sat  to  ad- 
minister justice,  placed  an  empty  seat  by  his  side,  with 
a  sceptre  and  crown,  aa  if  acknowledging  the  right  of 
his  brother  to  the  possession  of  equsl  power.  To 
augment  as  apeedily  as  possible  the  number  of  his  sub- 
jects, Romulus  set  apart,  m  his  new  oity,  a  place  of 
refuge,  to  which  any  man  might  flee,  and  be  there  pro- 
tected from  his  pursuers.  By  this  device  the  popula- 
tion increased  rapidly  in  malea,  but  there  waa  a  great 
deficiency  in  females ;  for  the  adjoining  states,  regard- 
ing the  followers  of  Romulus  aa  ltttlo  better  than  a 
horde  of  brigands,  refused  to  sanction  intermarriages. 
But  the  schemes  of  Romulus  wen.  not  to  be  so  frus- 
trated. In  honour  of  the  god  Conaua,  he  proclaimed 
games,  to  which  be  invite  d  the  neighbouring  states. 
Great  numbers  cams,  accompanied  by  their  families ; 
and,  at  an  appointed  signal,  the  Roman  youth,  rushing 
suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the  spectators,  snatched  op 
the  unmarried  women  in  their  arms,  and  carried  them 
off  by  fores.  This  outrage  was  immediately  resented, 
and  Romulus  foand  himself  involved  in  a  war  with  aU 
the  neighbouring  states.  Fortunately  for  Rome,  though 
those  states  had  sustained  a  common  injury,  they did 
not  unite  their  forces  in  the  common  cause.  They 
fought  singly,  and  were  each  in  turn  defeated ;  Ge- 
nua, Crustumerium,  end  Antennas  fell  successively 
before  the  Roman  anna.  Romulus  slew  with  his  own 
hands  Acron,  king  of  Cajnins,  and  bore  off  his  spoils, 


n,  as  tptba.  ostnu,  to  Jupiter  Feretriue. 
of  the  lands  < ' 


The  third  part  of  the  lands  of  the  conquered  towns  was 
seixed  by  the  victors ;  and  such  of  the  people  of  these 
towns  aa  were  willing  to  reansve  to  Rome  wars  re- 
ceived as  free  citizens.  In  the  mean  time,  the  8a- 
bines,  to  avenge  the  insult  which  they  hsd  sustained, 
bad  collected  together  forces  under  Titus  Tstiue,  king 
of  the  Quirites.  The  Romans  were  unable  to  meat 
so  strong  an  army  in  the  field,  and  withdrew  within 
their  walls.  They  had  previously  placed  their  flocks 
in  what  they  thought  a  place  of  safety,  on  the  Capita* 
line  Hill,  which,  strong  as  it  wss  by  nature,  they  had ' 
still  farther  secured  by  additional  fortifications.  Tar- 
peia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  that  fortress, 
having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Sabines,  agreed  to 
betray  the  access  to  the  bill  for  the  ornaments  they 
were  upon  their  arms, 
the  gate,  and,  aa  th 
death  beneath  their  I 
Capitoline  Hill  waa  called  the  Tarpeian  Rock.  TWa- 
attempt  of  the  Romans  to  regain  thia  place  of  strength- 
brought  on  a  general  engagement.  The  combat  was- 
hing and  doubtful.  At  one  time  the  Romans  were 
almost  driven  into  the  city,  which  the  Sabines  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  alone  with  them,'  when  fiesh 
courage  was  infused  into  the  fugitives  in  consequence 
of  Romnlus  vowing  a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  and  by 
a  stream  of  water  which  rushed  oat  of  the  temple  of 
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i  u>  u»  aui  iw  we  onwmeais  mey 
rms.    At  their  approach  she  opened 
they  entered,  they  crushed  her  to 
ir  shields.   From  her  the  cliff  of  the 
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id  twept  away  tha  Sabine*  bom  the  gate. 
The  bloody  struggle  waa  renewed  daring  (event  suc- 
cessive days,  with  varioue  fortune  and  great  mutual 
aiangbter.  At  length,  the  Sabine  women  who  bad 
been  carried  away,  and  who  were  now  reconciled  to 
their  fata,  rushed  with  land  oatcriea  between  tbe  com- 
batant*, imploring  their  husbands  and  their  father*  to 
•pare  on  each  tide  thoaa  who  were  now  equally  dear. 
Both  parties  paoaad  ;  a  conference  began,  a  peace  waa 
concluded,  and  a  treaty  framed,  by  which  the  two  na- 
tion* ware  united  into  ana,  and  Romans  and  Tatiu* 
became  the  joint  sovereign*  of  the  Bailed  people.  Bat, 
though  united,  each  nation  continued  to  be  governed  by 
ita  own  king  and  senate.  Daring  the  doable  away  of 
Romulus  and  Tatiua,  a  war  waa  undertaken  against 
the  Latin  loam  of  Cameria,  which  waa  reduced  and 
node  a  Roman  colony,  and  ita  people  ware  admitted 
into  tha  Roman  Mate,  aa  had  been  done  with  those 
whom  Romulus  previously  subdued.  Tatiua  waa  soon 
afterward  slain  by  the  people  of  Laurrntatn,  because 
ho  had  refused  to  do  them  justice  against  his  kinsmen, 
who  bad  violated  tha  lawa  of  nation*  by  insulting  their 
ambassadors.  Tha  death  of  Tatiua  left  Romnlua  sole 
monarch  of  Roma.  He  waa  soon  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Fideua*,  a  Tuscan  settlement  on  the  banks  of  tbe 
Tiber.  Thla  people  ha  likewise  overcame,  and  placed 
in  the  city  a  Roman  colony.  Tbia  war,  extending  the 
Roman  frontier,  led  to  a  hostile  collision  with  Vaii,  in 
which  be  waa  also  successful,  and  deprived  Veil,  at 
that  time  one  of  tha  moat  powerful  cities  of  Etruiria, 
of  a  large  portion  of  it*  territories,  though  he  found  that 
the  city  itself  waa  too  strong  to  be  taken.  The  reign 
of  Romulus  now  drew  near  ita  close.  One  day, 
while  holding  a  military  muster  or  review  of  his  army, 
on  a  plain  near  the  Lake  Capre,  the  sky  was  suddenly 
overcast  with  thick  darkness,  and  a  dreadful  tempest 
of  thunder  and  lightning  arose.  Tbe  people  led  in 
dismay;  and,  when  tbe  storm  abated,  Romulus,  over 
whose  head  it  bad  raged  most  fiercely,  waa  nowhere 
to  be  seen.  A  rumour  waa  circulated,  that,  during  tbe 
tempos!,  he  had  been  carried  to  heaven  by  hts  father, 
the  god  Mara.  Thia  opinion  was  speedily  confirmed 
by  tbe  report  of  Julius  Proculue,  who  declared  that, 
as  he  was  returning  by  night  from  Alba  to  Rome, 
Romulus  appeared  unto  him  in  a  form  of  more  than 
mortal  majesty,  and  bade  him  go  and  tell  the  Romans 
that  Rome  was  destined  by  the  gods  to  be  the  chief 
city  of  tbe  earth  ;  that  human  power  should  never  be 
able  to  withstand  ber  people ;  and  that  be  himself  would 
be  their  guardian  god  Quirinus.  (PhU.,  Vit.  Rom— 
Lin.,  1,  i,  ««f —  Dun.  Hal.,  due.) — So  terminates 
what  may  bo  termed  tbe  legend  of  Romulus,  the  fond- 
er and  first  king  of  Roma.  That  such  an  individual 
never  existed  ia  now  very  generally  allowed,  and,  of 
course,  the  whole  narrative  is  entirely  fabulous.  Aa 
to  Ronaukas  wets)  ascribed  all  those  civil  and  military 
institution*  of  the  Romans  which  were  banded  down 
by  immemorial  tradition ;  those  customs  of  tha  nation 
to  which  uo  definite  origin  could  be  assigned ;  so  to 
Noma  were  attributed  all  the  ordinances  and  establish- 
ment* of  tbe  national  religion.  Aa  the  idee  of  the  an- 
cient polity  waa  imbodied  under  the  name  of  Romu- 
lus, so  wss  tbe  idea  of  the  national  religion  under  tbe 


i  of  Numa.  The  whole  atory  of  Romulus,  from 
the  violation  of  his  vestal  mother  by  Mara,  till  the  end 
of  his  life,  when  he  is  borne  away  in  clouds  and  dark- 
ness by  his  divine  parent,  ia  essentially  poetical.  In 
this,  aa  m  other  cases,  the  poetical  and  imaginative 
form  of  tbe  tradition  is  also  the  moat  ancient  and  gen- 
ome :  and  the  variations,  by  which  it  is  reduced  into 
aometoing  physically  possible,  are  the  falsifications  of 
later  writers,  who  could  not  understand  that,  in  popu- 
lar legends;  the  marvellous  circumstances  are  not  the 
•nty  parts  which  are  not  historically  true,  and  that,  by 
the  substitution  of  commonplace  incidents,  they  wen 
a  good  poem  without  making  a  good  history. 


Romulus,  the  founder  of  Rome,  is  sandy  the  Romar 
people  personified  aa  an  individual  It  wu  tat  in*. 
ion  in  ancient  tradition  to  represent  races  and  sum 
a*  sprung  from  an-  alienator,  or  i  naaptisi  j  of  tha  fol- 
lowers of  a  leader,  whoa*  name  they  eonraned  ts 
bear ;  while,  in  reality,  tbe  name  of  the  fiemioot  chief 
wsa  derived  from  the  name  of  the  people ;  and  the 
transactions  of  the  nation  wore  not  uafoqoaut  de- 
scribed aa  tbe  exploits  of  the  ample  hero.  (Bttka- 
xnglon'i  History  af  Rem*,  p.  4,«cff>— Jfasla'rAat 
Romt.  p.  in,  ataa  ) 

RoaoLPs  Sti/vios,  I.  a  king  of  Albs. — IL  Mosnl- 
lua  Augustulus,  the  but  of  the  emperors  of  the  west- 
ern empire  of  Rome.    (Vat  Augustulus.) 

Roans,  a  king  of  the  Latins,  who  expelled  the  Tn- 
rbenisns  from  tbe  city  afterward  called,  from  kirn.  Ru- 
ms. (PhU.,  Vit.  Rom  — Commit  remarks  under  tha 
article  Roma,  page  1 173,  col.  1.) 

Roscix  I -ax,  it  Tkcmtru,  by  L.  Rosens  Olio,  the 
tribune,  A.U.C.  686.  (KutOtboII.) 

Roscianust,  a  fortified  port  on  the  coast  of  Brouioa, 
below  Sybaria.  -  It  ia  now  iWaaao.  The  haven*' 
tbe  Thuriaas,  by  name  ftoacia,  waa  nearer  tbe  to,  u 
tbe  mouth  of  a  amall  river,  (/tan.  .dad. —Proas, 
Rtr  Goth.,  i.— Cramer'*.  Anc.  Aaly,  vol.  J,  p.  387.) 

Roacioa,  I.  Q.,  a  Roman  actor,  from  his  sonant 
G  silos  supposed  to  have  been  n  native  of  Gaol,  ana 
of  the  Po,  although  educated  in  the  vicinity  of  Las- 
vrmn  and  Alicia.  He  was  so  celebrated  on  the  sap 
that  his  name  has  become,  in  modern  times,  i  sail 
term  to  designate  an  actor  of  extraordinary  excellexe. 
Cicero,  in  his  work  on  Divination  (I,  36),  metals 
brother  Quintus  say  that  tbe  yoang  Roacioa  wu  iota! 
one  night  in  bis  cradle  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  >  as- 
pent;  that  his  father,  having  consulted  the  taspxsi 
respecting  this  prodigy,  they  told  him  that  his  csaj 
would  attain  great  celebrity.  Quinlua  adds.  Out  t 
certain  Praxiteles  had  represented  thai  in  eculpujn, 
and  that  the  poet  Arc  bias  bad  celebrated  it  in  a  waj. 
Roacius  had  some  defect  in  his  eye*,  and  ia  Ihenfrn 
said  to  have  been  tbe  first  Roman  actor  who  ased  as 
Greek  mask ;  tbe  performers,  before  this,  using  adj 
cape  or  beavers,  and  having  their  faces  daubed  lat 
disguised  with  the  lees  of  wine),  as  at  tbe  connvexe- 
meot  of  tbe  dramatic  art  in  Greece.  And  jet,  u  *> 
paars  from  the  following  passage  of  Cicero,  the  naa 
waa  not  invariably  worn  evan  by  Roacius :  "Ail* 
ssy*  Cicero,  "  depends  upon  the  face,  and  all  the  pos- 
er of  the  face  is  centred  in  the  eye*.  Of  Unseen*! 
men  are  the  beat  judges,  for  they  were  not  bread 
their  applause  even  to  Roaciua  in  a  mask.''  (A 
Oral.,  8,  69.)  Valeriua  Maxima*  (8,  7)  states,  mt 
Roacius  atadied  with  the  greatest  care  the  most  tndnj 
gesture  which  be  was  to  make  in  public  ;  end  Ciess 
relate*,  that  though  tbe  house  of  this  comedian  awl 
kind  of  school  where  good  actors  ware  formed,  yet 
Roaciua  declared  that  he  never  had  a  pupil  with  waa 
be  was  completely  satisfied.  If  Plutarch  becomwij 
informed,  Cicero  himself  studied  under  this  great  *> 
tor-;  he  waa  certainly  his  friend  and  admirer.  Mien- 
bius  (8ml.,  2, 10)  informs  oe,  that -Cicero  and  Rosen 
sometimes  tried  which  of  the  two  could  expresii 
thought  more  forcibly,  the  one  by  his  words,  or  at 
other  by  his  gestures,  and  that  these  exercises  pa 
Roacius  so  high  an  opinion  of  bis  art,  that  be  wrote  t 
work,  in  which  he  made  a  comparison  between  it  aai 
eloquence.  The  aame  author  mentions  that  SyUa,  the 
dictator,  to  testify  bia  admiration,  sent  the  actor  s  sold 
ring,  a  symbol  of  equestrian  rank.  His  daily  pnjfa 
were  1000  denarii  (nearly  one  hundred  sadeifhtycW- 
Urs).  According  to  Pliny,  his  annual  gains  were  sheet 
twenty  thousand dollsn.  Reran*  diedabout  65  B.C., 
for,  in  Cicero's  defence  of  Archies,  which  *u  deliv- 
ered A.U.  603,  the  death  of  Roaciua  ia  sltaded  test 
a  recent  event.  (Herat.,  Bijasi.,  S,  I,  61— Pa*. 
Fit.  Ok.— Dunler'a  Mam.  Liu,  toL  I,  p.  4.1-Mt 
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Sexto*,  •  native  of  Amelia,  defended  by  Cicero  in  the 
first  public  or  criminal  trial  in  which  that  orator  spoke. 
The  father  of  Roscios  bad  two  mortal  enemies,  of  hi* 
own  name  and  district.  During  the  proscriptions  of 
Sylk,  he  was  assassinated  one  evening  while  return- 
ing home  from  supper ;  and  on  the  pretence  that  he 
was  in  the  list  of  the  proscribed,  his  estate  was  pur- 
chased for  a  mere  nominal  price  by  Chryeogonus,  a 
favourite  slave,  to  whom  Sylla  had  given  freedom,  and 
whom  be  bad  permitted  to  buy  the  property  of  Roscios 
as  a  forfeiture.  Part  of  the  valuable  lands  thus  ac- 
quired was  made  over  by  Chrysogonus  to  the  Roscii. 
These  new  proprietors,  in  order  to  secure  themselves 
in  the  possession,  hired  one  Erucius,  an  informer  and 
prosecutor  by  profession,  to  charge  the  son  with  the 
murder  of  his  father,  and  they,  at  the  same  time,  sub-, 
oraed  witnesses,  in  order  to  convict  him  of  the  parri- 
cide. Cicero  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  acquittal, 
and  was  highly  applauded  by  the  whole  city  for  bis 
courage  in  espousing  a  cause  so  well  calculated  to 
give  offence  lo  Sylla,  then  in  the  height  of  his  power. 
The  oration  delivered  on  this  occasion  is  still  extant, 
and  must  not  be  confounded  with  another  that  has 
also  come  down  to  as  in  defence  of  the  tragedian 
Roscius,  and  which,  involved  merely  a  question  of 
civil  right.  (Cic.,  pro  Rote.  Amur.) — III.  Otho. 
(Fid.  Otho  II.) 

Roto  HAG  us,  a- city  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  at  a  la- 
ter period  the  capital  of  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  Now 
Rouen.  (PtoL) 

Roxan a,  a  Bactrisn  female,  remarkable  for  her  beau- 
ty. She  was  the  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  commander 
of  the  Sogdian  rock  for  Darius ;  and,  on  the  reduction 
of  this  stronghold  by  Alexander,  became  the  wife  of 
the  conqueror.  At  the  death  of  the  monarch  she  was 
enceinte,  and  was  subsequently  delivered  of  a  son, 
who  received  the  name  of  Alexander  .Egus,  and  who 
was  acknowledged  as  king  along  with  Philip  Arideus. 
Roxaua  having  become  jealous  of  the  authority  of 
Statin,  the  other  wife  of  Alexander,  destroyed  her  by 
the  aid  of  Perdiccas  ;  but  she  herself  was  afterward 
■hot  up  in  Amphipolis,  and  pat  to  death  by  Cassander. 
(Plut.,  Vit.  Alex.— Quint.  Curt ,  8,  4. — Id.,  10,  6.— 
Justin,  18,  15,  dec.) 

RoxoLisi.  Ftd.  Rhoxolani. 
RobsUs  PaoMOHToaiunVa  promontory  mentioned 
by  Pytheas  (Ptin.,  4,  13),  and  supposed  by  many  to 
be  the  same  with  the  North  Cape,  but  shown  by  Man- 
ner* to  correspond  rather  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Curland.    (Geogr.,  vol  3,  p.  800,  teqq.) 

Robi,  a  town  of  Apulia,  between  Cenuaiunv  and 
Bo  In  a  ton,  now  Ruvo.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
Hatkutmi  and  Rubitini.  (PHn.,  S,  11.)  It  is  also 
referred  to  by  Horace  and  Frontinns.  (Horat.,  Sat., 
1 ,  6,  94. — Fronlin.,  At  Col)  For  an  account  of  some 
interesting  discoveries  made  near  Ruvo,  consult  Ro- 
mnnelli  (vol.  3,  p.  171. — Cramer's  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
«.  p.  299). 

RoBtooic,  a  small  stream  of  Italy,  falling  into  the 
Adriatic  a  little  to  the  north  of  Ariminum,  and  form- 
ing, in  part,  the  northern  boundary  of  Italia  Propria.  It 
was  on  this  last  account  that  it  was  forbidden  the  Ro- 
man generals  to  pass  the  Rubicon  with  an  armed  force, 
under  the  most  dreadful  imprecations;  for  in  viols- 
ting  this  injunction  they  would  enter  on  the  immedi- 
ate territory  of  the  republic,  and  would  be,  in  effect, 
declaring  war  upon  their  country.    Cesar  crossed  this 
scream  with  bis  snny  at  the  commencement  of  the  civil 
wear,  and  harangued  his  troops  at  Ariminum.  When 
ugustus  subsequently  included  Gallia  Ciaalpina  witb- 
,  n  the  limits  of  Italy,  the  Rubicon  sank  in  importance ; 
m  r>«3  in  modem  times  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  po- 
Bitioo  of  the  true  stream.    D'Anville  makes  it  com- 
M^ond  with  a  current  which,  formed  of  three  brooks,  is 
caavlled  at  its  mouth  Pmmetino.    A  formal  papal  de- 
eIn0e,  however,  issued  in  1756.  decided  in  favour  of  the 


Lava ;  bat  popular  tradition  designates  the  PitateU 
as  the  true  stream,  and  this  river  best  suits  the  account 
we  have  of  the  situation  of  the  Rubicon.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  1,  p.  2iS,seqq. — Appian,  Bell.  Civ., 

2,  135.— Sue*.,  Cat.,  30.— Plut.,  Vti.  Cat.  et  Pomp. 
—Cic.,  Phil.,  6,  3.— Strab.,  837.— P*«.,  8,  IP  ) 

Rdbiso,  a  goddess.    ( Vid.  Robigo.) 

Rdbo  or  Rhobox,  a  river  of  Sarmatia,  now  the 
Windau  according  to "Wilhelrn  (Germanicn,und  seine 
Bewohner,  Weimar,  1823) ;  but,  according  to  Gossel- 
lin,  the  Niemen. 

RvviM,  I.  a  city  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
labri,  in  Iapygia,  and  below  Brundisium.  It  was  ren- 
dered famous  by  being  the  birthplace  of  Ennius.  (SHL 
Ital.,  12,  393.— Horat.,  Od  ,  4,  8,  30.—  Ovid,  A.  A., 

3,  409. — Strabo,  281.)  The  more  proper  form  of  the 
name  is  Rhudie,  the  appellation  being  one  of  Greek 
origin.  According  to  an  antiquarian  writer,  the  re- 
mains of  Rhudia,  still  known  by  the  name  of  Ruga, 
were  to  be  seen  close  to  those  of  the  town  Of  Lupin ; 
he  also  states,  that  these  towns  were  so  near  to  each 
other  that  they  might  be  said  to  form  but  one.  (Ant. 
de  Perar.  de  tit.  Iapyg.,  p.  77. — Compare  D'AnvUle, 
Anal  Geogr.  de  F Italic,  p.  230. — Cramer's  Anc.  It- 
aly, vol.  3,  p.  808.)— II.  A  town  of  Apulia,  in  Italy, 
placed  in  the  Tabula  Tbeddosiana  between  Canusium 
and  Robi.  It  ia  sometimes  called,  for  distinction' 
sake,  Rudis  (or  Rhudie)  Peucetias,  as  it  lay  in  the 
district  of  Peocetia ;  the  other  Rudia  being  atyled 
Rudis  Calabria*.  Romanelli  places  the  site  of  this 
town  at  Andria  (vol.  2,  p.  170.— Ptot.,  8, 1 1  .—Mela, 
2,  4.—Cramcr'»  Ancient  Holy,  vol.  2,  p.  299.) 

RoriNus,  I.  minister  of  state  to  the  Emperors  The- 
odosins  and  Arcadius,  and  a  native  of  Gaul.  He  was 
naturally  vindictive  and  cruel,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
stimulated  Theodosius  to  the  dreadful  massacre  of 
Thessalonica.  After  the  death  of  this  monarch,  he 
succeeded,  in  fact,  to  absolute  authorityover  the  East- 
ern empire  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius.  He  soon,  bow- 
ever,  fell  beneath  the  power  of  Stilicho,  general  under 
Honoris*  in  the  Western  empire,  and  waa  put  to  death 
by  the  army.  He  is  said  to  have  aspired  to  the  supreme 
authority.  —  II.  A  Latin  poet,  supposed  to  have  flour- 
ished about  the  sixth  century.  Croquius  published  a 
small  poem,  which  ho  attributed  to  Rufinua,  on  the  fa- 
ble of  PasipbaS,  which  he  found  in  an  old  manuscript. 
This  poem  is  composed  of  verses  written  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent measures  employed  by  Horace,  and  ia,  therefore, 
sometimes  prefixed  to  editions  of  the  latter  poet.  It 
is  regarded  by  many  as  the  production  of  some  gram- 
marian, and,  probably,  of  the  same  Rufinua,  a  treatise 
on  metres  by  whom  still  remains,  as  well  as  a  small 
poem,  in  thirty-two  verses,  on  Love.  (Burmann,  An- 
thai.  Lot.,  vol.1,  p.  613,  m.—Scholl,  Hut.  Lit. 
Ram.,  vol.  3,  p.  99.) — III.  A  grammarian  of  Antioch, 
alluded  to  in  the  previous  article.  Besides  the  works 
there  mentioned,  be  wrote  also  a  commentary  on  tho 
metres  of  Terence. — IV.  An  ecclesiastical  writer,  a 
native  of  Concordia,  a  place  near  Aquileia.  By  some 
he  is  called  Toranins.  He  was  the  friend  of  St  Je- 
rome, with  whom,  however,  he  bed  at  one  time  a  quar- 
rel on  point*  of  doctrine.  Hia  death  occurred  A.D.  ■ 
408.  Rufinus  translated,  from  Greek  into  Latin,  Jo- 
sephus,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebiu*,' 
dec. ;  beside*  wbich,  he  left  some  treatises  in  defence) 
of  Origen,  and  on  other  subjects.  His  works  were 
printed  at  Pari*  in  1580. 

Rusii,  a  people  of  Germany,  on  the  coast  of  the  Si- 
nus Codanus,  between  the  Viadrus  or  Oder  and  the 
Vistula,  and  situate  to  the  west  of  the  Gothone*. 
They  were  hi  possession  of  the  isle  of  Rugia  (now  *»- 
gm\  where  the  goddess  Herths  waa  worshipped  with 
peculiar  reverence.  Ptolemy  give*  Rhugiom  as  their 
capital.  At  a  subsequent  period  they  founded  a  new 
kingdom  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube,  named 
after  them  Rugibnd,  in  Austria  and  Upper  Hungary, 
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which  w  overthrown  by  Oeoacer.   {Toe  ,  Germ., 
43.— JW.  Get.,  60,  57  ) 

RprtUoa,  a  native  of  Prameste,  earns  mad  Rex,  who, 
having  been  proscribed  by  Qctavianua,  then  a  trium- 
rir,  fled  to  the  army  of  Route,  and  became  a  fallow, 
eoldier  of  Horace.  Jealoua,  however,  of  the  military 
advancement  which  the  latter  bad  obtained,  Rupilius 
reproached  bin  with  the  nwanneae  of  hie  origin,  and 
Horace  therefore  retaliate*  in  the  seventh  Satire  of 
the  6 rat  book,  where  a  description  ia  given  of  a  anil 
between  this  Rupilius  and  a  certain  Peraias,  tried  be- 
fore Marcus  Brutus,  at  that  time  governor  of  Asia  Mi- 
ner. (Compare  Gutter,  ad  ioc. — Dumftp't  Roman 
literature,  vol.  8,  p.  361.) 

Rcrr.ni,  a  people  of  Celtic  Gaul,  wboaa  territory 
answered  te  the  modem  Rouergut.  Their  chief  city 
wae  Segodunum,  now  Rhode*.  (Cett ,  B.  «?.,  1,  46. 
—Ja\  J.,  7,  7,  Ac.) 

Koralua,  I.  Lupus,  a  rhetorician,  a  treat iae  of 
whose,  in  two  hooka,  it  Figurit  StnttntUnm  et  Eio- 
eWieme,  atill  remain*.  The  period  when  he  flaur- 
iahed  i*  ancertain.  A  Mae  reeding  in  Quintilian  (8, 
1,  SI)  baa  given  rise  to  the  belief  that  be  we*  con- 
temporary with  thia  writer  ;  but  Ruhnken  baa  *howo 
that,  tn  thia  passage  of  Quintilian,  w*  moat  read  7V 
tiUeu  for  Rutiliiu,  and  that  Rutiliaa  waa  anterior  to 
Ceiaue,  who  lived  under  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  The 
work  of  Rutiliu*  already  alluded  to  ia  extracted  and 
translated  from  e  work  by  a  oartain  Gorgets,  a  Greek 
•tiler  centeotperary  with  him,  and  not  to  be  oon- 
foaoded  with  the  celebrated  Gorgiaa  of  Leoobni. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Rohnkec,  l*gi  But., 
1768,  Svo,  republished  by  Frotecher,  Lips.,  1831, 
•vo. — II.  NuoMtianus,  a  native  of  Gaul,  bom  either 
at  Tolosa  (Touimue)  or  Pictavii  (Ptitiert\  and  who 
•euriebed  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  end  commence- 
ment of  the  fifth  centuries  of  our  era.  We  have 
imperfect  poem  of  hia  remaining,  entitled  Itintrarium, 
or  De  Reditu.  It  ia  written  in  elegiac  verse,  and. 
Bum  the  elegance  of  its  diction,  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  it*  image*,  and  the  tone  of  feeling  which  pervade* 
it,  assigns  its  author  a  distinguished  rank  among  the 
later  Reman  poet*.  Rutilius  had  been  compelled  to 
make  a  journey  from  Rome  into  Gaul,  for  the  purpose 
af  visiting  hi*  estate*  in  the  latter  country,  which  had 
baa*  ravaged  by  the  barbarians,  and  the  Itinerary  is 
intended  to  express  the  route  which  he  took  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  Rutilius  i*  (apposed  by 
some  to  have  been  prefect  at  Rome  when  that  city 
waa  taken  by  Alarie,  A.D.  4 10.  He  was  not  a  Chris- 
tian, aa  appears  from  several  passages  of  his  poem, 
though  the  heavy  complaints  made  by  him  againat  the 
Jewish  race  ought  not,  aa  some  editor*  have 
glued,  to  be  extended  to  the  Christians.  We  have  re- 
maining of  thia  poem  the  first  book,  and  sixty-eight 
lines  of  the  second  ;  and  perhaps  the  particle  ft  " 
in  the  first  line  of  the  first  book,  would  indicate  that 
the  commencement  of  thia  book  waa  also  lost.  The 
remains  of  the  poetry  of  Rutiliaa  are  given  by  Bur- 
■wo  and  Wemadorff,  in  their  respective  edition*  of 
the  Poena  Latmi  Minaret.  There  at*  also  separate 
editions. 

Rer&Li,  a  people  of  Lacium,  along  the  coast  be- 
low the  moath  of  the  Tiber.  They  were  a  small  com- 
munity; who,  though  perhaps  originally  distinct  from 
the  Latins,  became  subsequently  so  much  a  part  of 
that  nation  that  they  do  not  require  a  espsnta  notice. 
Their  capital  wae  Ardea,  and  Tnrnua  waa  their  prince, 
according  te  the  fable  of  the  iEneid,  when  the  Trojans 
arrived  in  Italy.   {VU.  Ardea,  Lahore,  Turn  us.) 

RoTuri*  (called  also  Ritupee,  Portut  Ritupie,  and 
Pert**  Rituphu),  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Brit- 
ain, famed  for  its  excellent  oysters.  It  is  generally 
considered  ss  corresponding  to  Rickborough,  though 
D'Anville  ie  in  favour  of  Sandwich.  (Compare  Belt, 
1,  1,  "RufuM,  nunc  corrupte  Reptacottir."^  Roto- 
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pirn  waa  the  port  to  which  the  Romans  cossmrt 
came,  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul,  lbs  kuten  ot 


i  latter  side,  whence  they  usually  started,  beng  G» 
acorn.  Thus  the  Itinerarium  Minimum  (p.  tW) 
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•ays,  "  A  portu  Getoriutrnti  si  wrtm  R>t*m 
Stadia  CCCCL"  (40  geographies!  miles).  It  a  m 
this  account  that  the  name  of  the  Ritupiaa  hirbsnt 
frequently  occurs  in  the  later  writers.  The  Ilia.  Ast 
(p.  463)  gives  the  same  statement  aa  toe  Iun.  Mutt 
relative  te  the  passage  across.  {Mtmert,  Georr, 
vol.  8,  pt.  3,  p.  160.)  As  regards  the  Ratranta  sn> 
tare,  consult  Juvenal  (4,  141),  and  the  remaiks  of  lis 
latere,  and  also  Pliny  (9,  54;  83,  •). 


Sa*a,  the  capital  of  the  Sahati,  ia  Arabia  Fan, 
aituate  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  interior  of  the  coo- 
try,  and  ia  a  northeastern  direction  from  the  hobex 
of  Pud  on  (Dtjem).  According  to  Straho  (778),  a 
waa  also  called  hteriaba,  and  in  this  be  is  followed  *; 

ir  writers,  who,  however,  give  the  men  cents 
form  Mariana.  It  would  seem,  that  Mariaba  u  t  get 
oral  term  for  a  chief  city,  and  hence  we  find  mm  tan 
one  appearing  in  the  geography  of  Arabia,  acced- 
ing to  Manned,  8sba  would  appear  to  correspond  tii 
the  modem  Saada.  or  Stade.  (Geogr.,  vol  6,  pt  I. 
P-  •».) 

■UaicBoa  or  SasIoom,  a  king  of  ^Ethiopia,  woo  » 
vaded  Egypt,  and  reigned  there  after  the  cipolaioaef 
King  Aamasia.  After  a  reign  of  fifty  years  te  m 
terrified  by  a  dream,  and  retired  into  his  own  ki» 
n.  Diodorus  Siculus  states  (1,  66),  that  after  at 
departure  of  Sabaohua,  there  waa  an  anarch;  of  t»e 
rear*,  which  waa  succeeded  by  the  reign  of  twelve 
lings,  who,  at  their  joint  expense,  constructed  tkeUbj- 
rinth.  (Consult  retnarlu  under  the  article  Puna* 
te.)  The  name  of  Sabacon,  in  hieroglyphic  raa- 
aetera,  haa  been  found  amid  the  ruins  of  Abjwt 
(Bohr,  ad  Herod.,  t,  36.) 

8ammi,  a  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  represented  rt 
scan*  of  the  ancient  writers,  especially  the  poena 
one  of  the  Reheat  and  happiest  nation*  in  the  worn, 
on  account  of  the  valuable  products  of  their  bed- 
Another  name,  vis.,  that  of  the  Homerita  (tooogttit 
be  derived  from  Himiar,  the  name  of  a  aorareiga,  ad 
which  eignhtee  the  red  king),  appears  in  a  later  ft 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Sabsmns.    (Fid.  Sees.) 

Sabatb,  a  town  of  Etruna,  northeast  of  Cstre,  mi 
not  far  from  the  site  of  the  present  Bracdano  It  «tt 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  lake,  called  from  tub 
Laous  Sabatinna.  The  town  waa  aaid  to  hare  beo 
■wallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  it  an 
even  asserted,  that  in  cahn. weather  its  ruins  nigte 
still  be  seen  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  (Sotm ■ 
de  MiraeuL  Font.)  Columella  notices  the  am  of  m 
lake,  and  Fronting*  speaks  of  its  water  being  cotrrrnd 
by  an  aqueduct  to  the  capital.  (CohtmelL,  8, 16.- 
Front.,  de  Aanad.,  \  — Cramer's  Anc  hah/,  rci.  1. 
p.  386.) 

Sanarim,  a  people  of  Campania,  who  dented  tbe-- 
Basse  from  the  small  river  Sabatos  that  flsvrsd  tareta) 
their  territory.  They  are  mentioned  by  Ltvy  (SS.  ffl 
among  the  (^ampaaian  tribes  that  revolted  to  Hu» 
baL    (Cromer's  Ane.  Jtety,  vol.  S,  p.  347.) 

SaniTua,  a  river  rising  in  Campania,  and  nowinj 
into  8amnium,  where  it  jained  the  Cake  nearBera- 
ventnm.  It  ia  now  the  Soibota.  (Cramer's  it 
hah/,  vol.  «,  p.  147.) 

SabaxIo*,  a  anmame  of  Beeches,  given  hint, 
carding  to  soma,  by  the  Thmcisns  (Sckei  ad  .irirt, 
Veep.,  v.  0),  or,  according  to  others,  by  the  Phrrp- 
ana.  (Strobe,  470— Sc/W  mdArittef*.,  At.,  t.  871. 
—SckoL  ad  Ltjtitt ,  v.  398.)  De  Saey  incline,  to  lie 
opinion  that  the  root  of  thia  appellation  mar  he  found 
in  the  name  of  me  Arabian  city  Sana.   {Saatt  Crax 
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Myttirtt  du  Pagmmmu,  vol.  2,  p.  90,  edit.  De 
atey.) 

Siibata'  or  Sabbatbu,  »  city  of  Arabia  Felix,  the 
capital  of  the  Cbatraouuitas.  Moat  commentators  on 
the  Periplus,  in  which  mentioo  is  mute  of  it,  suppose 
it  to  be  the  same  with  SchHw  or  Sceiam,  wbich  Al- 
Edrisi  places  in  Hsdramaut,  at  four  stations,  or  a 
hundred  miles,  from  Mtreh.  (Vincent's  Periphu,  p. 
•34.)  Mannert,  however,  declares  for  Mvreb (Geagr., 
sol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  83).  This  modem  name  Marti  will 
se  a  corruption  from  Mariaba,  a  name  common  to 
many  cities  of  Arabia.  This  place  was  the  great  de- 
pot for  the  incense-trade.    (Via*.  Sabs.) 

Sabilli.    Vid.  Sabini. 

Sabini,  Jolia,  grand-niece  of  the  Emperor  Trajan, 
and  wife  of  Hadrian,  to  whom  aha  became  united 
chiefly  through  the  means  of  the  Empress  Pkttina. 
She  lived  unhappily  with  her  husband,  partly  from  her 
own  asperity  of  temper,  and  partly,  perhaps,  from  the 
gross  vice*  of  her  consort.  Hadrian's  unkindnees  to 
her  is  said  to  hare  been  the  cause  of  her  death.  {Vid. 
Hadrianus.) 

Sabini,  a  people  of  Italy,  whose  territory  lay  to  the 
northeast  of  Rome.    The  Sabines  appear  to  be  gen- 
erally considered  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  indige- 
nous tribes  of  Italy,  and  one  of  the  few  who  preserved 
their  race  pure  and  unmixed.   (Straio,  828.)  We 
are  not  to  expect,  however,  that  fiction  should  have 
keen  more  sparing  of  ilia  ornaments  in  setting  forth 
their  origin,  than  in  the  ease  of  other  nations  far  less 
interesting  and  less  celebrated.    Ihonysios  of  Hslicar- 
naasus,  among  other  traditions  respecting  the  Sabines, 
mentions  one  which  supposes  them  to  have  been  a  col- 
ony of  the  Lacedemonians  about  the  time  of  Lycnrgus 
(*,  49),  an  absurd  fable  which  has  been  eagerly  caught 
op  by  the  Latin  poets  and  mythologists.   (8U.  /tat., 
IS,  546  —  Ovid,  Fast.,  1,  960.— Hygin.,  aj>.  Sen.td 
JEn.,  8,  838.)   Their  name,  according  to  Oato,  was 
derived  from  the  god  Saboe,  an  aboriginal  deity,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  ssme  as  the  god  invoked  by  the  Latins 
in  the  expression  Medina  Fidiue.    (Crasser'*  Ant. 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  397.)— The  Romans,  observes  Nio- 
buhr,  have  no  common  national  name  for  the  Sabines, 
•nd  the  tribe*  whioh  are  supposed  to  have  issued  from 
them :  the  latter,  whether  Marsiana  and  Peligniana,  or 
Samnites  and  Lucanians,  they  term  Sabeilians.  That 
these  tribes  called  themselves  Savin  i  or  Sabini  is 
nearly  certain,  from  the  inscription  on  the  Samnite  de- 
narius coined  in  the  Social  war ;  at  least  an  to  the 
Samnites,  whose  name  is  In  every  form  manifestly,  and 
in  the  Greek  Zovrfnu  directly,  derived  from  Savini : 
bat  the  usage  of  a  people  whose  writings  have  perish- 
ed, like  everything  that  is  extinct  in  fact,  has  lost  its 
rights.    I  think  myself  at  liberty  to  employ  the  term 
Sabeilians  for  the  whole  race ;  since  the  tribes  which 
were  so  named  by  the  Roman*  are  far  more  impor- 
tant than  the  Sabines,  and  it  wonld  clearly  have  offend- 
ed a  Lathi  ear  to  have  called  the  Samnites  Sabines. 

 When  Rome  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Latium,  the 

Sabellian*  were  the  most  widely-extended  and  the 
grreatest  people  in  Italy.    The  Etruscans  bad  already 
sunk,  as  they  had  seen  the  nations  of  earlier  greataese 
sink,  the  Tyrrhenians,  Umbritns,  and  Aosonisns.  As 
the  Dorians  were  great  in  their  colonies,  the  mother- 
country  remaining  little;  and  as  it  lived  in  peace, 
vvtaile  the  tribes  it  sent  forth  diffused  themselves  widely 
f»y  conquests  snd  settlements,  so,  according  to  Cato, 
was  it  with  the  old  Sabine  nation.    Then-  original 
taoaxte  is  placed  by  him  about  Amiternum,  in  the  higb- 
Apennines  of  the  Abruxzo,  where,  on  Mount  Ma- 
les 1  la,  the  snow  is  said  never  wholly  to  disappear,  and 
varbere  the  mountain-pastures  in  summer  receive  the 
/**.  p»ulian  herd*.   From  this  district  they  issued  in  very 
Bn«:ient  times,  long  before  the  Trojan  war ;  and,  ex- 
rx-I  ling  in  one  quarter  the  Aborigines,  in  another  the 
[^sBQunana,  took  possession  of  the  territory  which  for 
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three  tkowend  years  has  borne  their  name.  Out  ei 
this  the  overflowing  population  migrated  to  different 
part*.  It  was  an  Italian  religious  usage,  in  time*  of 
severe  pressure  from  war  or  pestilence,  to  vow  a  sa- 
cred spiring  (ser  sacrum) ;  that  is,  ail  the  creature* 
horn  in  the  spring :  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  the  cat 
tie  were  sacrificed  or  redeemed,  the  youth  sent  out. 
(Lie.,  33,  H.^-Futiu,  t.  v.  Mawurtim.—Dum.  Hal., 
1,  16.)  Such  a  vow  the  Romans  made  in  the  second 
year  of  lb*  second  Punic  war ;  but  only  as  to  their 
flocks  and  herds.  (Lie.,  SS,  9.)  Such  vows,  the  tra- 
dition runs,  occasioned  the  sending  out  of  the  Sabine 
colony  :  the  god*  to  whom  each  waa  dedicated  charged 
sacred  animals  to  guide  them  on  then;  way.  One  col- 
ony waa  led  by  a  woodpecker,  the  bird  of  Mamera, 
into  Picenom,  then  peopled  by  Pelaagiana  or  Liburni- 
ana  :  another  multitude  by  an  ox  into  the  land  of  the 
Opicans ;  this  became  the  great  Samnite  people;  a 
wolf  guided  the  Hirpini.  That  colonies  issued  bom 
Samnium  is  known  historically.  The  Frentani  -on  the 
Adriatic  were  Samnites,  who  emigrated  in  the  course 
of  the  second  Roman  war ;  Samnites  conquered  Cam- 
pania and  the  country  a*  far  aa  the  Silarua ;  another 
hoot,  calling  themselves  Lueanieni,  subdued  and  gave 
name  to  Lacania. — The  Italian  national  migration* 
came  down  like  others  from  the  North ;  ana  Csto's 
opinion,  that  the  origin  of  all  the  Sabeilians  was  de- 
rived from  the  neighbourhood  of  Amiternum,  admit* 
of  no  other  rational  meaning  than  that  the  moat  ancient 
tradition*,  whether  they  may  have  been  Sabine  or  Unv 
brian,  assigned  that  district  a*  the  habitation  of  the 
people  that  conquered  Reate.  Dionysius,  indeed, 
seem*  to  have  understood  Cato  aa  having  derived  all 
the  Sabines,  and,  consequently,  through  them  their  col- 
onies, from  a  single  village,  Testrina,  near  Amiter- 
num, as  it  were  from  ■  germe ;  but  so  extravagant  an 
abuse  of  genealogy  ought  not  surely  to  be  imputed  to 
Cato'a  sound  understanding.  He  must  have  known 
and  remembered  how  numerous  the  nation  waa  at  the 
time  of  its  utmost  greatness,  when  it  counted  perhaps 
millions  of  freemen.  At  Reate,  in  the  Sabina,  in  the 
country  of  the  Maraiana,  they  found  and  subdued  or 
expelled  the  Aborigines ;  about  Beneventum,  Opicans, 
and  probably,  therefore,  in  the  land  of  the  Hirpini  also. 
On  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  they  dwelt  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  kings,  low  down,  intermingled  with  the  Lav 
ins,  even  south  of  the  Anio,  not  merely  at  Collatia  and 
RegiHom,  bat  also  on  two  of  the  Roman  hills.  Wars 
with  the  Sabines  form  a  gnat  part  of  the  content*  in 
the  earliest  annals  of  Rome ;  but  with  the  year  806 
they  totally  cease,  whioh  evidently  coincides  with 
their  diffusion  in  the  south  of  Italy.  Toward*  ibj* 
quarter  the  tide  now  turned,  snd  the  old  Sabine*  on 
the  Tiber  became  quite  insignificant. — Strictness  of 
morals  and  cheerful  contentedneea  were  the  peculiar 
glory  of  the  Sabellian  mountaineers,  but  especially  of 
the  Sabine*  and  the  four  northern  canton*  :  this  they 
preserved  long  after  the  ancient  virtue  had  disappeared 
at  Rome  from  the  hearts  and  the  demeanour  of  men. 
Moat  of  the  Sabellian  tribes,  and  the  Sabines  them- 
selves, inhabited  open  hamlets ;  the  Samnites  and  the 
members  of  the  northern  confederacy  dwelt,  like  the 
Epirote,  around  the  fortified  summit*  of  their  bill*, 
where  a  brave  people  conld  defend  the  approaches 
even  without  walla:  not  that  they  had  no  fortified 
towns,  hot  the  number  we*  email. — The  Sabelliane 
would  have  made  themaelve*  masters  of  all  Italy,  had 
they  formed  a  united  or  even  a  firmly-knit  federal  state, 
which  should  have  lastingly  appropriated  it*  conquest*, 
holding  them  in  dependence,  and  securing  them  by  col- 
eaie*.  But,  unlike  the  Romans,  the  enjoyment  of  the 
greatest  freedom  wa*  what  they  valued  the  highest ; 
more  than  greatness  and  power,  mere  than  the  perm* 
nent  preservation  of  the  state.  Hence  tbey  aid  not 
keep  their  transplanted  tribes  attached  to  the  mother- 
country  :  they  became  forthwith  foreign,  and  frequently 
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tortile  to  the  sUt*  they  bad  issued  from :  wbUs  Roma, 
sending  oat  colonies  of  •mall  number*,  wa»  aura  of 
their  fidelity ;  and  by  mean*  of  theae,  and  by  imparting 
dependant  civil  rights,  converted  a  far  greater  number 
of  subdued  enemies  into  devoted  subjects.  (Niebukr, 
Hutary  of  Rome,  vol.  1,  p.  71,  mm.,  Cambridge 
translation) — In  fixing  the  hmtts  of  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, we  must  not  attend  so  much  to  those  remote 
times  when  they  reached  nearly  to  tbe  gate*  of  Rome, 
as  to  that  period  in  which  the  boundaries  of  tbe  differ- 
ent people  of  Italy  were  marked  out  with  greater  clear- 
ness and  precision,  namely,  the  reign  of  Augustus. 
We  shall  then  find  the  Sabine*  separated  from  Lslium 
by  the  river  Anio ;  from  Etrnria  by  the  Tiber,  begin- 
ning from  tbe  point  where  it  receives  the  former 
stream,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Otricoli.  The 
Nar  will  form  their  boundary  on  the  side  of  Uraturia, 
and  tbe  central  ridge  of  the  Apennines  will  be  their 
limit  on  that  of  Picenum.  To  the  south  and  southeast 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  they  bordered  on  tbe 
•lEqui  and  Vestini.  From  the  Tiber  to  tbe  frontier* 
ef  the  latter  people,  the  length  of  the  Ssbine  country, 
which  was  its  greatest  dimensions,  might  be  estimated 
at  1000  stadia,  or  ISO  miles,  iu  breadth  being  much 
)•*•  considerable.  (Strata,  238. — Cramer'*  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  800.) 

SasImos,  Aulas,  a  Roman  poet,  tbe  friend  and  con- 
temporary of  Ovid,  and  to  whom  the  last  six  of  the  he- 
roic epistles  of  that  bard  are  generally  ascribed  by 
commentator*.  These  are,  Pans  to  Helen,  Helen  to 
Paris,  Leander  to  Hero,  Hero  to  Leander,  Acontius  to 
Cydippe,  and  Cydippe  to  Acontius.  He  waa  the  au- 
thor, also,  of  several  answers  to  the  epistles  of  Ovid,  a* 
Ulysses  to  Penelope,  .rEneae  to  Dido,  4c,  and  like- 
wise of  a  work  on  Day*,  which  his  death  prevented 
him  from  completing.  This  last- mentioned  produc- 
tion is  thought  by  some  to  have  given  Ovid  the  idea 
of  his  Fa*U.  (Bikr,  Getek.  RSm.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  S91.) 

Siais,  I.  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica,  rising  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Nervii,  and  falling  into  tbe  Mosa  (Jfaete) 
at  Namercum  (Afartitr),  in  the  territory  of  the  Aduat- 
ici.  It  ia  now  the  Sombre.  ( Cos.,  B.  <?.,  S,  16, 18 ) 
— II.  A  river  of  Carmania,  between  the  southern  prom- 
ontory of  Carmania  and  the  river  Andsnis.  M in- 
sert is  inclined  to  identify  it  with  the  Anemia,  which 
runs  by  the  city  of  Hormuxa,  and  falls  into  the  Persian 
Culf  near  the  promontory  of  Armoxom.  (Mela,  3, 8. 
—Plin.,  6,  S3.)  It  is  also  called  the  Sagsnos  — in. 
A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  Umbria,  and  fall- 
ing into  tbe  Adriatic  north  of  the  Rubicon. .  It  is  now 
the  Socio.  At  its  mouth  lay  the  town  of  Savia,  now 
Torre  del  Savio. 

Sabbata,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  Regio  Syrtica, 
west  of  (£a  and  east  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  It  formed, 
together  with  03a  and  Leptis  Magna,  what  waa  called 
Tripoli*  Africans.  Justinian  fortified  it,  and  it  is  now 
Saiart  or  Tripoli  Veeehio.  (/ran.  Anton. — Solin.,  c. 
ST— Plin.,  6,  4  —  Proctp.,  Miif.,  6,  4.) 

SabsIna,  also  called  Sabriana,  bow  the  Severn  in 
England.    (Plot.— Tae.,  Ann.,  IS,  81.) 

Sao  m,  a  name  given  by  the  Persian*  to  all  the  more 
northern  nations  of  Asia,  but  which,  at  a  subsequent 
period,  designated  a  particular  people,  whose  territory 
was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Sogdiana,  north  and  east 
by  Scytbia,  and  south  by  Bactriana  and  the  chain  of 
Imaus.  Their  country,  therefore,  corresponds  in  some 
degree  tr>  Little  Bucharey  and  the  adjacent  districts. 
The  Ssca  were  a  wild,  oncivilixed  race,  of  nomadic 
habits-,  without  cities,  and  dwelling  in  woods  and  caves. 
[Herod .  7,  0.— Mela,  3,  7  — Km.,  6, 17.— Ammiem. 
Marcell.,  S3,  6.)— As  regards  the  origin  of  tbe  name 
Saca,  which  some  etymologists  deduce  from  tbe  Per- 
sian Stagh,  "a  dog,"  and  which  they  suppose  to  bsve 
keen  nsed  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  a  people  of  dif- 
ferent race  and  religion,  consult  remarks  under  the 
article  Scytbia. 
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Sacra  Insula,  an  island  in  the  Tiber,  not  fat  dot 
its  mouth,  formed  by  tbe  separation  of  toe  two  touch- 
es of  that  river.  It  received  iu  name  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  snake's  having  darted  on  shore  ban, 
which  the  Romans  bad  brought  from  Epidannu,  Hp- 
posing  it  to  be  JSsculapius.   (Proof.,  B.  G ,  1, 2t.) 

Sacka  Via,  a  celebrated  street  of  Rome,  when  » 
treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  waa  fabled  to  hive  ben 
made  between  Romulus  and  Tatius.  It  led  from  tbe 
Amphitheatre  to  the  Capitol,  by  the  tempts  of  iheGot 
desa  of  Peace  and  the  temple  of  Csnar.  The  trhav 
phal  processions  passed  through  it  to  the  Capitol. 
(Horot.,  Od  ,  4, 3  —Sat.,  1,  9.— Zee.,  3,  ll-Cn, 
Plane.,  7,—Att.,  Ep.,  4,  3.) 

Saokuh,  I.  Belldm,  s  name  given  to  tbe  war  car- 
ried on  -against  the  Pbociana,  for  their  sacrilege  m  il- 
lation to  the  sanctuary  at  Delphi.  (Vid.  Phocu.)- 
II.  Promontorium,  a  promontory  of  Spain,  now  Ctn 
St.  Vincent,  called  by  Strata  the  most  westerly  put 
of  the  earth.  It  waa  called  Sacrum  because  the  u- 
cienta  believed  this  to  be  tbe  place  where  the  no,  at 
hia  setting,  plunged  his  chariot  into  the  tea.  {Mik, 
8,6. — Plin.,  4,  23.) — III.  Another  promontory,  ts 
the  coast  of  Lycra,  near  the  Chelidonian  islands,  ut 
now  Cope  Keltdoma,  This  headland  obtained  gnat 
celebrity  from  iu  being  commonly  looked  upon  u  ihs 
commencement  of  the  great  chain  of  Taurus,  which 
was  accounted  to  traverse,  under  various  naroet,  the 
whole  continent  of  Asia.  (Plin.,  6,  S7.)  Boi  Stt» 
bo  observes,  that  Taurus  really  began  in  Ceria  (Aral, 
666) ;  and  other  geographers  even  supposed  it  u>  cos> 
mence  with  Mycsle.  (Anion,  Exp.  Al.,  6,  S,  t) 
The  modern  name  of  the  Sacred  Promontory  com 
from  tbe  group  of  the  Chelidonian  Islands,  in  iu  o> 


mediate  vicinity,  to  which  we  have  already  r 
(Cramer't  Ana  Minor,  vol.  3,  p.  388.)— IV.  Auxhe 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  Corsica,  now  Cape  Car- 
lo. (Plot.) 

Sadvatxs,  one  of  tbe  Metrnnacue,  who  reigned  a 
Lydia  IS  years  alter  hia  father  Gyges.  He  nude  ni 
against  the  Milesians  for  six  years.   (Htrod.,  1, 11) 

Satabi*.  I.  a  river  of  Spain,  between  the  Ibena 
and  tbe  Pillars  of  Hercules.  According  to  some,  it 
is  now  the  Cessna  or  Sent*  ;  Ukert,  however,  suka 
it  the  same  with  the  Udubra  of  Pliny  and  the  Ton- 
us of  Ptolemy.  (Mela,  S,  6.)— TJ.  A  city  of  Spa* 
(Hitpemia  TarraconenMii),  in  the  territory  of  thetav 
teetsni,  and  situate  on  a  height,  just  below  the  lira 
Sucro  or  Xucar.  It  wss  a  municipiorn,  sod  had  re- 
ceived a  Roman  colony,  from  which  latter  cirroa- 
etance  it  took  the  name  of  Augusta.  SaHabis  **> 
famed  for  its  linen  manufacture.  (P tin.,  19,  2  — O 
tulL,  13.— Jai,  30, 14.— 80.  Ital.,  3,  373.)  Toe  Ara- 
bians changed  the  name  to  Xatna.  (Mercs.  Hut. 
3,  6,  p.  118  —  Laborde,  bin.,  -vol.  1,  p.  336.)  Son 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  bowers, 
iu  more  ususl  appellation  is  8.  Pkettppt.  (Jfsswt, 
Geogr.,  vol.  1,  n.  *25. — Ukert,  Gtogr.,  voL  3,  p.  4») 

Saoiais.    Vid.  Ssngsris. 

Saoba  or  Saoxas,  a  river  of  Magna  Gratia,  ia  thi 
territory  of  the  Bruttii,  filling  into  the  Sinus  Tans- 
tinua,  a  abort  distance  above  lae  Zepbyrian  promow- 
ry.  It  waa  on  the  banks  of  the  Sagraa  that  the  mea- 
orable  overthrow  of  the  Crotoniatae  took  place,  wha 
they  were  detested  by  a  force  of  10,000  Locrians,  »ie 
a  email  body  of  Rhegiana.  So  extraordinary  a  resok 
did  this  appear,  that  it  gave  nse  to  the  proverbial  ex- 
pression, iXt/detrrcpa  run  M  2aypp.  Among  other 
marvellous  circumstances  connected  with  this  treat 
it  wss  reported  that  tbe  issue  of  tbe  battle  was  knows 
at  Olympia  the  very  day  on  which  it  wss  fooghi. 
(Sfrsi.,  361.— Cicero,  N.  D.,  S,  S.—  Jutti*.  », 
3.)  Geographer*  differ  much  as  to  the  modem  rivsr 
which  corresponds  with  this  celebrated  stream ;  but. 
if  Romanelli  is  correct  in  affirming  that  the  momitsia 
bom  which  the  Alan  takes  iu  source  is  still  called 
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8agra,  we  cm  hare  no  difficulty  in  recognising  that 
river  as  the  ancient  Ssgrss ;  more  especially  as  its 
situation  accords  perfectly  with  the  topography  of  Stra- 
ta.   {Cramer'i  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  402.) 

SiaoNTCM  or  Sasontos,  a  city  of  Hispsnia  Tar- 
raconensis,  north  of  Valentia,  and  some  distance  be- 
low the  month  of  the  Iberus.  It  was  situate  on  s 
rising  ground,  about  1000  paces  Gram  the  shore;  Po- 
ly bias  (3,  17)  says  seren  stadia,  Pliny  (3,  4)  three 
miles.  This  place  was  ssld  to  hate  been  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Zacynthua  (ZwcwOof,  Zdyowror,  8a- 
guntut),  intermingled  with  Ratolians  from  Ardea. 
(Lh.,  21,  7,  14.— Sil.  Hal.,  1,  291,  .tut.)  It  became 
at  an  early  period  the  ally  of  the  Romans  (Polyb.,  3, 
30),  and  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Hannibar  previous 

,  to  his  march  upon  Italy.  The  siege  lasted  eight 
months,  and,  being  an  Infraction  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Romans,  led  at  once  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Hsn- 

,  nibal's  object  was  to  present  the  Romans  retaining  so 
important  a  place  of  arms,  and  so  powerful  an  ally  in 
a  country  from  which  he  was  about  to  depart.  The 

(  desperate  valour  of  the  citizens,  who  chose  to  perish 
with  all  their  effects  rather  than  fall  into  the  enemy  a 
hands,  deprived  the  conqueror  of  a  great  part  of  his 
anticipated  spoils ;  the  booty,  however,  which  he  saved 

"  from  this  wreck,  enabled  him,  by  his  liberalities,  to 
gain  the  affection  of  his  army,  and  to  provide  for  the 
execution  of  hia  design  sgainst  Italy.    (Lie.,  31,  8. — 

'■  Mela,  2, 6.— Disk*.  Sic..  Edog.,  26, 6.— .88.  Hal.,  13, 
878.)  Eight  years  after  it  was  restored  by  the  Ro- 
mans.   (£».,  24,  42. — Plin.,  3,  5.)— Saguntum  was 

'  famous  fjpr  the  enps  manufactured  there.  [Plin.,  36, 
12. — Martial,  4,  46,  dec.)  The  modem-  Murvieiro 
(a  corruption  of  Muri  veterf)  marks  the  ancient  city. 

"    (Manxert,  Geogr.,  vol.  t,  p.  428. —  Ukert,  Oeogr., 

'-.   vol.  2,  p.  416.) 

Siis,  a  city  of  Egypt,  situate  in  the  Delta,  between 

*  'he  Sebennytic  and  Csnopic  arms  of  the  Nile,  and 
nearly  due  west  from  the  city  of  Sebennytus.  It  was 
not,  indeed,  the  largest,  but  certainly  the  most  famous 

I  and  important  city  in  its  day  of  all  those  in  the  Delta 

-'  of  Egypt  This  pre-eminence  it  owed,  on  the  one 
band,  to  the  yearly  festival  celebrated  here  in  honour 

'-  of  Neith,  the  Egyptian  Minerva,  to  which  a  large  con- 
course of  spectators  was  accustomed  to  flock  (Herod., 

■  2,  59)  :  and,  on  the  other,  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  native  city,  the  capital,  and  the  burying-place 
of  the  last  dynssty  of  the  Pharaohs.  (Herod.,  2, 169.) 

"  For  the  purpose  of  embellishing  it,  King  Amssis  built 
a  splendid  portico  to  the  temple  of  Neith  in  this  city, 

•  far  surpassing  all  others,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 

•  circumference  and  elevation,  as  well  as  in  the  dimen- 
sions and  qoslity  of  the  stones  :  he  also  adorned  the 
building  with  colossal  statues,  and  the  immense  figures 
of  Androsphinx.    Herodotus  likewise  informs  us,  that 
a  large  block  of  stone,  intended  for  s  shrine,  wss 
brought  hither  from  Elephantis.    Two  thousand  men 
were  employed  three  whole  years  in  its  transportation. 
The  exterior  length  of  the  atone  was  twenty-one  cu- 
bits, its  breadth  fourteen,  and  its  height  eight.  The 
inside  wss  eighteen  cubits  and  twenty-eight  digits  in 
length,  twelve  cubits  in  breadth,  and  five  in  height 
This  remarkable  edifice  was  placed  by  the  entrance  of 
th*  temple,  it  .being  found  impossible,  it  would  seem, 
to  drag  it  within,  although  Herodotus  assigns  a  differ- 
ent reason  (2,  175). — When  Egypt  had  fallen  under 
the  Persian  power,  Memphis  became  the  new  capital, 
and  Sa'is  was  neglected.    It  did  not,  however,  fall  as 
low  as.  the  other  cities  of  the  Delta.    Strabo,  even  in 
hi*  days,  scknowledges  it  to  bsve  been  the  chief  city 
of  T^ower  Egypt  ;  he  spesks  also  of  a  temple  of  Neith, 
and  of  the  tomb  of  Psammilichus.    In  another  pas- 
mage,  he  remarks,  that  somewhat  to  the  south  of  this 
city  was  a  very  sscred  temple  of  Osiris,  in  which,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  that  deity  was  buried.  (Strab., 
S02.  J    Sais  was  also  famous  for  its  festival  of  lamps. 


The  modem  8a,  with  its  rains,  marks  the  site  ol  the 
ancient  Sa'is. — This  city  must  not  be  confounded  with 
another  more  easterly,  Sa'is,  commonly  called  Tanis. 
(Mamurt,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  661,  ttqq.)  «• 

SalIhis,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  river  Aaopua  by  Me- 
thone.  Neptune  became  enamoured  of  her,  ana  car- 
ried her  to  an  island  of  the  jEgean,  which  afterward 
bore  her  name,  and  where  she  gave  birth  to  a  bod  call- 
ed Cenchreus.  (Diod.  Sic.,  4,  72.— Compare  the  re- 
marks of  Siebelia,  ad  Pautan.,  1,  86,  2.)— II.  Au  is!- 
land  in  the  Sinus  Saronicua,  opposite  Eleusis  and  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  aaid  to  have  derived  ita  name 
from  Salamia,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article.  It 
waa  also  anciently  called  Scyraa  and  Cychrea,  from 
the  heroes  Scyrus  and  Cychreus,  and  Pityussa  from 
its  abounding  in  firs.  (Strab.,  393.)  It  had  been  el- 
ready  celebrated  in  the  earliest  period  of  Grecian  his- 
tory from  the  colony  of  the  iEacids,  who  settled  there, 
before  the  siege  of  Troy.  {Strab.,  I.  c.)  The  pos- 
session of  Salsmis,  aa  we  learn  from  Strabo,  was  one* 
obstinately  contested  by  the  Athenians  and  Megareana ; 
and  he  affirms  that  both  parties  interpolated  Homer,  in 
order  to  prove  from  his  poems  that  it  had  belonged  to 
them.  Having  been  occupied  by  Athena,  it  revolted 
to  Megara,  but  was  again  conquered  by  Solon,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  by  Piaistrstus..  (Plutarch,  Kit,  So- 
lon.) From  this  period  it  appears  to  have  been  al- 
ways subject  to  the  A'060'*111-  On  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  they  were  induced  to  remove  thither  with 
their  families  ;  in  consequence  of  a  prediction  of  the 
oracle,  which  pointed  out  this  island  aa  the  scene  of 
the  defeat  of  their  enemies  (Herodotur,  8,  66) ;  and, 
soon  after,  by  /the  advice  of  Tbemistocles,  the  whole 
of  the  naval  force  of  Greece  was  assembled  in  the  Bsy 
of  Salsmis.  Meanwhile,  the  Persian  fleet  station- 
ed at  Phalerum  held  a  council,  in  which  it  waa  deter- 
mined to  attack  the  Greeks,  who  were  said  to  be  plan- 
nine  their  flight  to  the  Isthmus.  The  Persian  fleet  ac- 
cordingly were  ordered  to  surround  the  island  during 
the  night  with  a  view  of  preventing  their  escape.  In 
the  morning,  the  Grecian  galleys  moved  on  to  the  at- 
tack, the  iEginetans  leading  the  van,  seconded  by  the 
Athenians,  who  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenician  ships, 
while  the  Peloponneaian  squadron  was  engaged  with 
the  Ioniana.  The  Persians  were  completely  defeated, 
and  retired  in  the  greatest  disorder  to  Phalerum  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  Xerxes  is  said  to  bsve  nude  dem- 
onstrations of  an  intention  to  renew  the  action,  and 
with  that  intent  to  have  given  orders  for  joining  the 
island  of  Salsmis  to  the  continent  by  a  mole.  The 
following  night  however,  the  whole  of  his  fleet  aban- 
doned the  coaat  of  Attics,  and  withdrew  to  the  Hel- 
lespont. (Herod.,  8,  83.)  A  trophy  was  erected  to 
commemorate  this  splendid  victory  on  the  isle  of  Sals- 
mis, nesr  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  opposite  to  Cyno- 
sure, where  the  strait  la  narrowest.  Here  it  was  seen 
by  PauSanias  (1,  30),  and  some  of  its  vestiges  were 
observed  by  Sir  W.  Gel],  who  reports  that  it  consisted 
of  a  column  on  a  circular  base.  (Itin.,  p.  303.)  Stra- 
bo informs  us  that  the  island  contained  two  cities ; 
the  more  ancient  of  the  two,  which  waa  situated  on 
the  southern  side,  end  opposite  to  /Egins,  wss  deserted 
in  his  time.  The  other  stood  in  a  bay,  formed  by  a 
neck  of  land  which  advanced  towards  Attica.  (Stra- 
bo, 393.)  Both  were  called  by  the  same  name  with 
the  island.  Psussniss  remsrks,  that  the  city,  of  Sals- 
mis was.  destroyed  by  the  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  ita  having  surrendered  to  the  Macedonians  when 
the  former  people  were  at  war  with  Caasander ;  there 
still  remained,  however,  some  ruins  of  the  agora,  and 
a  temple  dedicated  to  Ajax.  Chandler  states  that  the 
walls  may  still  be  traced,  and  appear  to  have  been 
about  four  miles  in  circumference  (vol.  2,  ch.  46. — 
Compare  Gell,  Itin.,  p.  303). — Salamia,  according «to 
the  Greek  geographers,  measured  aeventy  or  eighty 
stadia  in  length,  or  between  nine  and  tan  mites.  Ita 
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pt&m  name  is  Colouri,  which  fa  thai  tlte  of  the  prin- 
tipal  town.  (Cramer'i  A%e.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  364, 
oaff .) — III.  A  city  in  toe  island  of  Cyprus,  situate 
•bout  tho  middle  of  the  eMtern  tide.  It  m  founded 
by  Teueer,  oon  of  TeUmoa,  end  caned  by  him  after 
Salamie,  hit  native  plsoe,  from  which  ha  had  been  ban- 
ished by  bit  father.  (/feral.,  1,  7,  11.)  Tina  city 
Mi  the  largest,  strongest,  and  moat  important  one  in 
the  island.  (Dud.  Sic.,  14,  98— H,  16, 48.)  Iu 
harbour  wa*  secure,  and  protected  against  every  wind, 
and  sufficiently  large  to  contain  an  entire  Boat.  (Sey- 
les,  pf41—  Died.,  80,  11.)  The  monercha  of  Sala- 
ams exercised  a  leading  mfioence  in  the  aSairs  of  the 
island,  and  the  conquest  of  this  place  involved  die 
fett  of  Cyprus  at  large.  (Did  ,  I.  «.  —  U.,  It,  3.) 
Under  the  Roman  dominioa  tin  entire  eastern  pan  of 
the  island  was  attached  to  the  jurtsdictioa  of  8alamis. 
The  insurrection  of  the  Jews  in  Trajan's  reign  brought 
with  it  the  torn  of  a  great  portion  of  the  city  (Bum*., 
Ckron.,  mm.  19,  Trej.—Oroe.,  7,  IS);  it  did  pot, 
however,  cause  the  entire  downfall  of  Safamis,  as  it  is 
still  mentioned  after  this  period  by  Ptolemy  and  in  the 
Peutinger  Table.  In  the  reign  of  Constantino,  bow- 
evur,  an  earthquake  and  inundation  of  the  sea  com- 
pleted the  downfall  of  toe  plsoe,  and  a  large  portion  of 
tho  inhabitants  were  bnriad  beneath  ita  rums.  (Ge- 
irtnrne,  ad  aim.  39,  Centum.  Meg.—IUeJ*,  Chrcm., 
I.  xii.,  8%*  Ccmetemtio  CUan.)  CoosUrrtius  restored 
it,  made  it  the  capital  of  the  whole  island,  and  called 
rt,  bom  his  own  name,  Constantia.  (Huroelee,.  p. 
TM.)  A  few  remains  of  this  ehy  stHl  exist.  (Po- 
eetke,  t,  p.  Sit. — JMoaierrt,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p. 
•71,  **»«.) 

Saurli,  a  city  of  Apulia,  near  the  coast,  above  the 
river  Aufidius.  and  between  that  river  and  the  Selspi- 
na  Pslua.  According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  emporium 
of  Arpi :  without  such  authority,  however,  we  should 
have  filed  upon  8ipontam  as  answering  that  purpose 
batter,  from  ita  greater  proximity.  (A(ro*.,t8t.)  This 
sewn  laid  claim  to  a  Grecian  origin.  The  Rbodiana, 
who  early  distinguished  themaelves  by  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise m  navigation,  assarted,  that,  among  other  dis- 
tant colonies,  they  bad  founded,  in  conjunction  with 
some  Coane,  a  city  named  Salpia,  on  the  Daonian 
coast.  This  account  of  Strabo's  (664)  seems  con- 
firmed by  Vitro  vi  us,  who  attributes  the  foundation 
of  ibis  settlement  to  a  Rhodisn  chief  named  Elpias 
(1, 4,— Compare  Maori,  in  Med.,  1, 18).  It  fa  prob- 
able, however,  that  Salapw  was  at  first  dependant 
span  the  more  powerful  city  of  Arpi,  and,  like  that 
city,  it  subsequently  lost  much  of  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter which  belonged  to  the  Greek  colonies  from  its  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives.  We  do  not  hear  of  Sala- 
pia  in  Roman  history  till  the  second  Panic  war,  when 
■t  la  represented  as  falling  into  the  hands  of  this  Car- 
thaginians, after  the  battle  of  Caana  (Li*.,  14,  30); 
but,  not  long  after,  it  was  delivered  up  to  Marcellua 
by  the  party  which  favoured  the  Roman  interest,  to- 
gether with  the  garrison  which  Hannibal  bad  placed 
them.  (Lire/,  16,  38.)  The  Carthaginian  general 
seems  to  have  felt  the  loss  of  this  town  severely ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  desire  of  revenge  which  prompted 
him,  after  the  death  and  defeat  of  Marcellua,  to  adopt 
the  stratagem  of  sending  letters,  sealed  with  that  com- 
mander's ring,  to  the  magistrates  of  the  town,  in  order 
to  obtain  admission  with  bis  troops.  The  Salapitani, 
however,  being  warned  of  bis  design,  the  attempt 
proved  abortive  (La.,  37,  28.  —App,  Hon.,  61.) 
rhe  proximity  of  Salapia  to  the  lake  or  marsh  already 
mentioned,  is  said  to  have  proved  so  injurious  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  that  soma  years  after  these 
events  they  removed  nearer  the  co'aat,  where  they 
bvih  a  new  town,  with  the  assistance  of  M.  Hoatiliua, 
a  Roman  prutor,  who  caused  a  communication  to  be 
opened  between  the  lake  and  the  aea.  Considerable 
remains  of  both  towns  are  still  standing,  at  some  dis- 
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tance  from  each  other,  nnder  the  bum  of  Stlfi,  wtoca 
confirms  this  account  of  Vitruvraa  (1, 4.*-Comnu» 
Cicero,  it  Leg.  Agr.,  Pti*.,  t,  U.-CrWi 
Anc.  Zfeiy,  vol.  3,  p.  184). 

Siusst,  a  people  ef  Gallia  Cisalpine,  in  the  Mrttt- 
westem  angle  of  that  country,  and  at  Ike  lost  ef  the 
Alps.  The  mam  part  of  their  territory  lay  duet;, 
however,  in  a  long  valley,  which  reached  to  the  eua- 
orite  of  the  Graiau  and  Pennine  Alps,  the  Uuk  aai 
Oremt  St.  Benesri.  The  passages  over  these  mow- 
sins  mto  Gaal  were  too  important  an  object  far  u* 
Romans  not  to  make  them  anxious  to  sec  art  then  ty 
the  conquest  of  the  SaUsai.  But  those  hardy  rsvmv 
aineera,  though  attacked  as  early  as  809  U.C.,  but 
out  for  a  long  time,  and  were  not  finally  eobdoed  al 
the  reign  of  Augustus.  Such  was  the  difficult  nattm 
of  their  country,  that  they  could  easily  intercept  il 
oommunieatien  through  the  valleys  by  occupying  tat 
heights.  Strabo  represents  them  as  earning  on  i 
son  of  predatory  warfare,  during  which  they  staai 
and  ra Deemed  some  diatmsrotsbed  Romans,  ana  em 
ventured  to  plunder  tho  baggage  and  military  caotef 
Juliua  Cesar.  Augustas  caused  their  country  at  lot 
to  b*  occupied  permanently  by  a  large  farce  safe 
Terentiaa  Vane.  A  large  number  of  the  Salam  per- 
ished in  this  last  war,  and  the  root,  to  the  number  a1 
•6,086,  were  sold  and  reduced  to  elavory.  (Sfrah, 
366.— Dio  Cm:,  1,  83.—  Oroe.,  6,  4  — Lit  ,  Eat, 
S3.)  A  city  was  both  on  the  ground  ocenpied  h 
Varro's  camp,  and  Auguatua  bonoured  the  riiiag  t» 
oay  by  giving  it  the  name  of  Augusta  Pretoria,  an 
Amu.   (Cramer's  Am.  Haiti,  voL  1,  n.  4>,  ten ) 

SiLiKTim,  a  people  of  Italy,  fn  the  tarrherj  <i 
Messspia.  They  cannot  be  distinguished  with  ■co- 
ney from  the  Csfabri,  aa  wa  find  the  former  spalla- 
tion used  by  several  writers  in  a  very  axtenaire  nsc 
and  applied,' Dot  only  to  the  greater  part  of  Meanm 
or  lapygie,  but  even  to  districU  entirely  remoied  Ins 
it.  Strabo  himself  confesses  the  difficulty  of  uag» 
ing any  exact  limiu  to  these  two  people;  and  he  cat 
tenta  himself  with  observing,  that  the  country  ef  ns 
Safantini  fay  properly  amend  the  Iapygiaa  praoosiorf. 
(Sir**.,  177, 181.)  It  was  asserted  that  they  urn  i 
colony  of  Cretans,  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Idas* 
none  their  king,  had  arrived  thither  in  their  wandwap 
after  the  capture  ef  Troy.  (Virg.,  X  Ml 
The  Romans,  under  pretence  of  their  having  eases! 
Pyrrhns  in  his  expedition  into  Italy,  soon  after  iniefa 
the  territory  of  this  insignificant  people,  and  bad  ■ 
dificirity  m  taking  the  few  towns  which  they  duw» 
ed.  (flenu,  1,  96.— Lit.,  Bp*.,  16.)  The  Sifa 
troi  subsequently  revolted,  during  the  second  Pan 
war,  bat  they  were  again  reduced  hy  the  consul  Ce* 
dins  Nero.  (Lie.,  37,  38.)— It  is  probable  that  tin 
derived  their  name  from  a  town  called  Salem*,  fa 
exislence  of  which  is,  however,  only  attested  kjSe 
phanus  Byzantines,  whs  calls  it  a  Meaaaplaa  eiw'i 
v.  iaXevria). — The  Salentinian  promontory  »  * 
same  with  the  fapygian.  (Cramer' t  Amkl  M- 
vol.  3,  p.  818.) 

SsUBirost,  a  city  of  Campania,  southeast  of  Ken- 
olia,  and  near  the  shorn  of  the  Sinus  Pestaaoa.  Ii 
was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans  aa  a  catti 
upon  the  Picentini.  It  was  not,  therefore,  like  fa 
modem  town  of  Salerno,  close  to  the  sea,  but  on  fa 
height  above,  where  considerable  remains  have  bru 
observed.  (Chtt.,  Ilel  Anrtf.,  vol.  t,  p.  1189  -fr 
menelU,  voL  3,  p.  611.)  According  to  Livy.  Saler- 
num  became  a  Roman  colony  seven  years  after  at 
conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war  (84,  45.— Vol 
Pttert.,  1,  14).— Horace  tells  us,  that  the  air  of  Si 
lemura  waa  recommended  to  him  by  bis  pbyakian  fa 
a  complaint  in  his  ayes.  ( Crmmer'e  Anc  Italy,  to!  • 
p.  314,  ssof.)  . 

SalIi,  I.  a  college  of  priests  at  Roma,  instituted  u 
bonour  of  Mars,  and  appointed  by  Noma  K  take  can 
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of  the  sacred  shields  called  Anoka,  B.C.  70».  (  Pti 
Ancile.)  The;  were  twelve  in  number.  Their  chief 
w*»  called  proetd,  who  seems  to  hare  gone  foramoat 
in  the  procession ;  their  principal  musician,  votes ;  and 
he  who  admitted  new  members,  moguttr.  Their 
number  was  afterward  doubled  by  Tullus  Heetilius, 
after  be  had  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Fidenatea,  m 
consequence  of  a  vow  which  be  bad  made  to  Mara. 
The  Salii  were  all  of  patrician  famines,  and  the  office 
waa  very  honourable.  The  let  of  Match  was  the  day 
in  which  the  Salii  observed  their  festival  in  honour  of 
Mars.  They  were  generally  dressed  in  a  short  scarlet 
tunic,  of  which  only  the  edges  were  seen  ;  they  wore 
a  large  purple-coloured  belt  above  the  waist,  which 
was  fastened  with  brass  buckles.  They  bad  on  their 
heads  round  bonnets  with  two  corners  e landing  up, 
in  their  right  hand  they  carried  a  small  rod,  and  in 
their  left  a  small  buckler,  one  of  the  anciUa,  or  shields 
of  Mars.  Lucan  aays  that  it  hung  from  the  neck.  In 
the  observation  of  their  solemnity,  they  first  offered 
sacrifices,  and  afterward  went  through  the  atresia  dan- 
cing in  measured  motions,  sometimes  all  together,  or 
stt  other  times  separately,  while  musical  instruments 
ware  playing  before  them.  Hence  their  name  of  Salii, 
from  their  moving  along  in  solemn  dance  (Salii « ealt- 
endo).  They  placed  their  body  in  different  attitudes, 
mod  atruck  with  their  rods  the  shields  which  they  held 
in  their  bands.  They  also  sung  hymns  in  honour  of 
the  gods,  particularly  of  Mara,  Juno,  Venus,  and  Mi- 
nerva, and  they  were  accompanied  in  the  chorus  by  a 
certain  number  of  virgins,  habited  like  themselves,  and 
called  Stint.  We  have  in  Varro  a  few  fragments  of 
lbs  Saltan  hymns,  which,  even  in  the  time  of  that  wri- 
te*, were  scarcely  intelligible.    Thus,  for  example, 

"  Droum  acta  eante,  Ditnm  Deo  ivpplict  canle," 

i.  e_,  Deorum  exta  canite,  Deorum  Deo  (Jane)  eup- 
pbciter  camtt ;  and  also  the  following  : 

"omnia 

dapatUia  contuse  jani  cutiontt 
duomu  cenuee  divine  jonueque  rtnit," 

L  e.,  Omnia  daptlia  eameOne  Jani  Curionee.  Bo- 
urn* creator  Dime  Jawuque  vend. — Their  feasts  and 
entertain rnenta  were  uncommonly  sumptuous,  whence 
stapes  eaharee  is  proverbially  applied  to  such  repasta 
aua  are  most  splendid  and  costly.  (Lit.,  1,  20. — Var- 
re>,  L  L.,  4,  lb.— (hid.  Poet.,  8,  387.)— II.  A  Ger- 
man tribe  of  Freakish  origin,  whose  original  seat  is 
not  clearly  ascertained..  Wiarda  makea  it  between 
the  Silva  Carbonaria  (part  of  the  forest  of  Ardennee) 
and  the  River  Ligeria  (Lye,  in  Brabant) ;  Wersebe, 
however,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sala  or  Sutfe.  They 
first  made  their  appearance  on  the  Insula  Batavorum, 
where  tbey  were  conquered  by  Julian ;  afterward  in 
the  territory  of  the  Cbamavi,  by  the  Mosa  or  Meuee. 
Menncrt  seeks  to  identify  them  with  the  Cberusci. 
(itnis.  Martell.,  17,  8,  etqq.— Zwim.,  3,  6.) 

Salldstius,  Caisrus,  a  celebrated  Latin  historian, 
born  at  Amitemom,  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabinee,  ib 
the  year  of  Rome  668.    He  received  bis  education  in 
the  latter  city,  and  in  his  early  youth  appears  to  have 
been  desirous  to  devote  himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
But  it  was  not  easy  for  one  residing  in  the  capital  to 
escape  the  contagious  desire  of  military  or  political 
distinction.    He  obtained  the  situation  of  questor, 
which  entitled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  senate,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-seven;  and  about  six  years  afterward  he 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  commons.    While  in  this 
office  he  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  Cesar, 
astand,  along  with  one  of  his  colleagues,  conducted  the 
nroeecution  against  Milo  for  the  murder  of  Clodius. 
I  sa  the  year  of  the  city  704,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
«n«nate  on  the  pretext  of  immoral  conduct,  but  more 
r>rob«bly  from  the  violence  of  the  patrician  party*  to 
which  be  waa  opposed.    Aulus  Gellius,  on  the  au- 


thority of  Varro's  treatise,  Pitu  out  it  Pace,  mJtaraaa 
us  that  he  incurred  this  disgrace  in  consequence  of  ah 
intrigue  with  Faust*,  the  wife  of  Milo,  who  caused 
him  to  be  scourged  by  his  slaves.  (N.  A.,  17,  18.) 
It  has  been  doubted,  however,  by  modern  critics, 
whether  it  waa  the  historian  Sallust  who  was  tbaa  pun- 
ished, or  hie  nephew  Crispua  Salluatius,  to  whom  Hor- 
ace has  addressed  the  second  ode  of  the  second  book. 
It  seems,  indeed,  unlikely  that,  in  so  corrupt  an  age, 
an  amour  with  a  woman  of  Fauata's  abandoned  char- 
acter should  have  been  the  real  cause  of  his  expulsion 
from  the  senate.  After  undergoing  this  ignominy, 
which,  for  the  present,  baffled  all  his  hopes  of  prefer- 
ment, be  quitted  Rome,  and  joined  his  patron,  Cesar, 
in  Gaul.  He  continued  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  that 
commander,  and,  in  particular,  bore  a  share  in  the  ex- 
pedition to  Africa,  where  the  scattered  remains  of 
Pompey'a  party  had  united.  That  region  being  finally 
subdued,  Sallust  was  left  by  Cesar  as  praetor  of  N ti- 
mid is  ;  and  about  the  same  time  married  Terentia,  the 
divorced  wife  of  Cicero.  He  remained  only  a  year  m 
his  government,  but  during  that  period  enriched  him- 
self by  despoiling  the  province.  On  his  return  to 
Rome  he  waa  accused  by  the  Numidians,  whom  he 
had  plundered,  but  escaped  with  impunity  by  means 
of  the  protection  of  Cesar,  and  waa  quietly  permitted 
to  betake  himself  to  a  luxurious  retirement  with  his  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  He  chose  for  hie  favourite  retreat*  a 
villa  at  Tibur,  which  bad  belonged  to  Cesar,  and  a 
magnificent  palace,  which  be  built  in  the  suburbs  of 
Rome,  surrounded  by  delightful  pleasure-grounds,  af- 
terward well  known  and  celebrated  by  the  name  of  the 
Gardens  of  Sallust.  In  these  gardens,  or  his  villa  at 
Tibur,  SsUast  passed  the  concluding  years  of  his  life, 
dividing  his  time  between-  literary  avocations  and  the 
society  of  bis  friends ;  among  whom  be  numbered  Lcr- 
cullua,  Meaeala,  and  Cornelius  Nepos.  —  Such  being 
his  friends  and  studies,  it  seems  highly  improbable 
that  he  indulged  m  that  excessive  libertinism  which 
has  been  attributed  to  him,  on  the  erroneous  supposi- 
tion that  he  waa  tbe  Sallust  mentioned  by  Horace  ra 
the  first  book  of  his  Satires.  Tbe  subject  of  Satinet's 
character  ie  one  which  baa  excited  some  investigation 
and  interest,  and  en  which  very  different  opinions  have 
been  formed.  That  be  was  a  man  of  loose  morals  is 
evident ;  and  K  cannot  be  denied  that  he  rapaciously 
plundered  hie  province,  like  most  Roman  governors  of 
tbe  day.  But  it  teems  doubtful  if  be  was  that  mon- 
ster of  iniquity  he  has  been  sometimes  represented. 
He  was  extremely  unfortunate  in  the  first  permanent 
notice  token  of  his  character  by  his  contemporaries. 
Tbe  decided  enemy  of  Pompey  and  bis  faction,  he  had 
said  of  that  celebrated  chief,  in  hie  general  history, 
that  he  waa  a  man  "  orie  probi,  amnio  intereenndo." 
Lemma,  the  freedman  of  Pompey,  avenged  his  roaster, 
by  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  bis  enemy  (Suelonme, 
de  Ilhutr.  Gramm.,  16),  in  a  work  which  should  rath- 
er be  regarded  aa  s  frantic  satire  than  an  historical 
document.  Of  tbe  injustice  which  he  has  done  to  the 
life  of  the  historian,  we  may,  in  some  degree,  judge 
from  what  he  aays  of  him  as  an  author.  Hecallabim, 
as  we  farther  learn  from  Suetonius,  "NcbuUmcm  vita 
ecriptiequentonetroeum;  praterea  priicorum  Catonit- 
que  ineruditietinum  /urem."  The  life  of  Sallust,  by 
Asconius  Pedianus,  which  was  written  in  the  age  of 
Augustus,  and  might  have  acted,  at  the  present  day, 
as  a  corrective  or  palliative  of  the  unfavourable  impres- 
sion produced  by  this  injurious  libel,  has  unfortunately 
perished ;  and  the  next  work  on  the  subject  now  extant 
ia  a  professed  rhetorical  declamation  against  the  char- 
acter of  Sallust,  which  wss  given  to  the  world  in  the 
name  of  Cicero,  but  was  not  written  till  long  after  the 
death  of  that  orator,  and  is  now  generally  assigned  by 
critics  to  s  rhetorician  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  called 
Porcine  Latro.  Tbe  calumnies  invented  or  exaggera- 
ted by  Leneue,  and  propagated  in  the  scholas'w  theme  - 
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of  Porcine  Latro,  have  been  adopted  by  Le  Clere,  pro- 
fewor  of  Hebrew  at  Amuenlam,  and  by  Profeaaor 
Meianer,  of  Prague,  in  their  respective  aceounta  of  the 
life  of  Salluat,  His  character  baa  received  more  jus- 
tice from  the  prefatory  memoir  end  notes  of  De  Bros- 
sea,  his  French  translator,  and  from  the  reaearchea  of 
Winland  in  Germany. — From  what  is  known  of  Fabi- 
na  Pictor  and  hia  immediate  successors,  it  must  be  ap- 
parent that  tbe  art  of  historic  composition  st  Rome 
was  in  the  loweat  stale,  and  that  Salluat  bad  no  model 
to  imitate  among  the  writers  of  his  own  country.  He 
therefore  naturally  recurred  to  tbe  productions  of  tbe 
Greek  historians.  Tbe  native  exuberance  and  loqua- 
eious  familiarity  of  Herodotus  were  not  adapted  to 
hia  taats  ;  and  simplicity,  auch  aa  that  of  Xenopbon, 
is,  of  sll  things,  tbe  most  difficult  to  attain ;  he  there- 
fore chiefly  emulated  Thucydidea,  and  attempted  to 
transplant  into  his  own  language  tbe  vigour  and  con- 
ciseness of  the  Greek  historian ;  but  the  strict  imita- 
tion with  which  he  followed  him  hss  gone  far  to  lessen 
the  effect  of  bis  own  original  genius. — The  first  work 
of  8allust  waa  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline.  There  ex- 
ists, however,  some  doubt  as  to  the  precise  period  of 
its  composition.  The  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was 
written  immediately  after  the  author  went  out  of  office 
as  tribune  of  the  commons,  that  is,  A. U.C.  703.  And 
the  composition  of  the  Jugurthine  War,  as  well  as  of 
his  general  history,  is  fixed  by  Le  Clerc  between  that 
period  and  hia  appointment  to  the  prastorehip  of  No- 
'  midia.  But  others  have  supposed  that  they  were  ell 
written  during  the  apace  which  intervened  between 
hia  return  from  Nunudia  in  709,  and  hia  death,  which 
happened  in  718,  four  yean  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Actium.  It  is  maintained  by  the  supporters  of  this 
last  idea,  that  he  was  too  much  engsged  in  politi- 
cal tumults  previous  to  his  administration  of  Nn- 
midia  to.  have  leisure  for  so  important  compositions ; 
that,  in  tbe  introduction  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy,  be 
talks  of  himself  ss  withdrawn  from  public  affairs, 
and  refutes  accusations  of  his  voluptuous  life,  which 
were  only  applicable  to  this  period ;  and  that,  while 
instituting  the  comparison  between  Cesar  and  Cato. 
he  speaks  of  tbe  existence  and  competition  of  these 
celebrated  opponents  as  things  that  had  passed  over. 
— "  Sett  mea  memoria,  ingmti  mrtuU,  dtvernt  nor- 
itu$,fuere  vtri  duo,  Marcus  Cato  tl  CaiuM  Cottar." 
On  this  passsge,  too,  Gibbon,  in  particular,  argues, 
that  such  a  flatterer  and  party  tool  aa  Salluat  would 
not,  during  the  life  of  Csssar,  have  put  Cato  so  much 
on  a  level  with  him  in  tbe  companaon.  De  Brosses 
argues  with  Le  Clerc  in  thinking  that  the  Conspiracy 
of  Catiline  at  least  most  have  been  written  immediately 
after  703 ;  as  he  would  not,  after  his  marriage  with 
Terentia,  have  commemorated  the  diagram  of  her  sis- 
ter, who,  it  seems,  waa  the  vestal  virgin  whose  in- 
trigue with  Catiline  is  recorded  by  Salraet.  But, 
whatever  may  be  tbe  caae  as  to  Catiline's  Conspiracy, 
it  is  quite  clesr  that  the  Jugurthine  War  was  written 
subsequently  to  tbe  authors  residence  in  Numidis, 
which  evidently  suggested  to  him  this  theme,  end  af- 
forded him  the  means  of  collecting  the  information 
necessary  for  completing  his  work.— Tbe  subjects 
chosen  by  Ssllust  form  two  of  the  most  important  and 
prominent  topica  in  the  history  of  Rome.  The  peri- 
ods, indeed,  which  he  describes  were  painful,  but  they 
were  interesting.  Full  of  conspiracies,  usurpations, 
and  civil  wars,  they  chiefly  exhibit  the  mutual  rage 
and  iniquity  of  imbittered  factions,  furious  struggles 
between  the  patricians  snd  plebeians,  opea  corruption 
in  tbe  senate,  venality  in  tbe  courta  of  justice,  and 
rapine  in  the  provinces.  This  state  of  things,  so  for- 
cibly painted  by  Ssllust,  produced  the  conspiracy,  and, 
in  some  degree,  the  character  of  Catiline.  Bnt  it 
was  the  oppressive  debts  of  individuals,  the  temper  of 
Sylls's  soldiers,  and  tbe  absence  of  Pompey  with  his 
army,  which  gave  a  possibility,  and  even  a  prospect, 
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of  success  to  a  plot  which  affected  the  vital  eutsscs 
of  the  commonwealth ;  and  which,  although  annua 
in  its  commencement,  was  one  of  those  violent  nodu 
which  hasten  the  fall  of  a  state —-The  History  of  the 
Jugurthine  War,  if  not  so  imposing  or  menacing  u 
the  vital  interests  or  immediate  safety  of  Rone,  exhib- 
its a  more  extensive  field  of  action,  snd  s  greater  the- 
atre of  war.   No  prince,  except  Mithrsdatet,  gave  n 
much  employment  to  the  arms  of  the  Ramus.  Ia 
the  course  of  no  war  in  which  they  bad  ever  been  en- 
gaged, not  even  tbe  second  Carthaginian  war,  wen 
the  people  more  desponding,  and  in  none  were  thej 
more  elated  with  ultimate  success.  Nothing  eta  be 
more  interesting  than  the  accounts  of  the  vieissitoete 
of  this  contest.    The  endless  resources  and  hair- 
breadth escapes  of  Jngurtha  -,  bis  levity ;  his  fickle  ud 
faithless  disposition,  contrasted  with  the  persetenntt 
snd  prudence  of  tbe  Roman  commander  Metellus,eresl 
described  in  a  manner  the  most  vivid  snd  picturesque. 
— Ssllust  bad  attained  the  age  of  twenty-two  «hn 
the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  broke  out,  and  was  an  eye- 
witness of  the  whole  proceedings.    He  bad,  tbere- 
fore,  sufficient  opportunity  of  recording  with  i co- 
ney and  truth  the  progress  and  termination  of  thenar 
spiracy.    Ssllust  has  certainly  acquired  tbe  praise  of 
a  veracious  historian,  and  we  do  not  know  that  be  hn 
been  detected  in  falsifying  any  fact  within  tbe  sphere 
of  his  knowledge.    Indeed,  there  sre  few  historical 
compositions  of  which  the  troth  can  be  proved  oo  sock 
evidence  ss  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline.    Tbe  recti 
detailed  in  tbe  orations  of  Cicero,  though  differing  a 
some  minute  particulars,  coincide  ia  everything  of » 
ports  nee,  and  highly  contribute  to  iHuatrate  and  raifj 
tbe  work  of  our  historian.    But  Sallnst  lived  too  star 
the  period  of  which  he  treated,  and  waa  too  much  a> 
gaged  in  the  politics!  tumults  of  the  dsy,  to  gin  i 
faithful  account,  unbiased  by  animosity  or  predilec- 
tion ;  be  could  not  have  raised  himself  sbove  all  hopes, 
and  fears,  and  prejudices,  and  therefore  could  not,! 
all  their  extent,  have  fulfilled  tbe  dutiea  of  an  imperial 
writer.    A  contemporary  historian  of  auch  rurbukei 
times  would  be  spt  to  exaggerate  through  sdnltun, 
or  conceal  through  fear;  to  instil  tbe  precepts,  not  d 
the  philosopher,  but  the  partisan ;  and  colour  hen 
into  harmony  with  his  own  system  of  painoura  • 
friendship.    An  obsequious  follower  of  Cesser,  ■ 
hss  been  accused  of  a  want  of  candour  in  vamiahiaj 
over  the  views  of  his  patron ;  yet  it  is  hard  to  be- 
lieve thst  Cesser  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Catiline,  or  that  a  person  of  his  produce 
should  have  leagued  with  such  rash  associates,  a 
followed  so  desperate  sn  adventurer.    But  the  chief 
objection  urged  against  his  impartiality  is  the  fee- 
ble and  apparently  reluctant  commendation  be  be- 
stowed on  Cicero,  who  is  now  acknowledged  to  ban 
been  the  principal  actor  in  detecting  and  frusta- 
ting  the  conspiracy.    Though  fond  of  displaying  b» 
talents  in  drawing  characters,  be  exercises  none  of  i 
on  Cicero,  whom  be  merely  terms  "  homo  egregn*  t 
tptumus  consul."  which  waa  but  cold  applause  for  ok 
who  bad  saved  the  commonwealth.    It  is  true,  that,  a 
the  early  part  of  the  history,  praise,  though  epsrinjh 
bestowed,  is  not  absolutely  withheld.    The  elrctioc 
of  Cicero  to  tbe  consulship  is  fairly  attributed  to  tbe 
high  opinion  entertained  of  his  talents  and  capsciir. 
which  overcame  the  disadvantages  of  obscure  birti 
Tbo  mode  adopted  of  gaining  over  one  of  the  eccoe- 
plices,  and  for  fixing  his  own  wavering  and  diesflestts 
coliesgue,  the  dexterity  manifested  iu  sailing  the  Al- 
lobrogian  deputies  with  the  letters,  and  tbe  irres»i>- 
ble  effect  produced  by  confronting  them  with  the  cos 
spirstors,  are  attributed  exclusively  to  Cicero.  It  »  « 
the  conclusion  of  the  business  that  the  historian  mUV 
holda  from  him  his  due  share  of  applause,  and  coolness 
to  eclipse  him  by  always  interposing  tbe  cbsrecu*  el 
Cato,  thoogb  it  cooM  not  be  unknown  to  any  r- 
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ef  thcae  transactions  that  Cato  himself  and  other  sen- 
ators publicly  hailed  the  consul  aa  the  father  of  his 
country ;  and  that  a  public  thanksgiving  to  the  goda 
was  decreed  in  his  name,  for  having  preserved  the 
city  from  conflagration,  end  the  citizens  from  massa- 
cre.  Thia  omission,  which  may  have  originated  part- 
ly in  enmity,  and  partly  in  disgust  at  the  ill-disguised 
•  vanity  of  the  conanl,  baa  in  all  timea  been  regarded  aa 
the  chief  defect,  and  even  atain,  in  the  hiatory  of  the 
Catilinarian  Conspiracy. — Although  not  an  eyewitness 
of  the  war  with  Jogurtha,  Sallosrt  situation  aa  prator 
of  Numidia,  which  suggested  tbe  composition;  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  authority  of  the  work,  by  affording  op- 
portunity of  collecting  materials,  and  procuring  infor- 
mation.   He  examined  into  the  different  accounts, 
written  as  well  as  traditionary,  concerning  the  history 
of  Africa,  particularly  the  documents  preserved  in  tbe 
archives  of  King  Hiempsal,  which  he  caused  to  be 
translated  for  his  own  use,  and  which  proved  peculiar- 
ly serviceable  in  the  detailed  account  which  ha  has 
given  of  the  inhabitants  of  Africa.    Is  thia  history  be 
has  been  accused  of  showing  an  undue  partiality  to- 
wards the  character  of  Mariua  ;  and  of  giving,  for  the 
sake  of  his  favourite  leader,  an  unfair  account  of  the 
massacre  at  Vacca.    But  he  appears  to  do  even  mora 
than  ample  justice  to  Metellus,  since  he  represents  the 
war  as  almost  finished  by  him  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Mariua,  though  it  was,  in  fact,  far  from  being  con- 
cluded.— Sallust  evidently  regarded  a  fine  style  aa  one 
of  the  chief  merits  of  an  historical  work.    The  style 
on  which  he  took  so  much  pains  waa  carefully  formed 
on  that  of  Thocydidea,  whose  manner  ef  writing  waa, 
in  a  great  measure,  original,  and,  till  the  time  ef  Bal- 
last, peculiar  to  himself    The  Roman  has  wonderfully 
succeeded  in  imitating  the  vigour  and  conciseness  of 
the  Greek  historian,  and  infusing  into  his  composition 
something  of  that  dignified  austerity  which  distinguishes 
the  work  of  his  great  model ;  but  when  we  say  that 
Sallust  has  imitated  the  conciseness  of  Thucydides, 
we  mean  tbe  rapid  and  compressed  manner  in  which 
his  narrative  is  conducted  ;  in  short,  brevity  of  idea 
rather  than  of  language.    For  Thocydidea,  although 
be  brings  forward  only  the  principal  idea,  and  discards 
what  is  collateral,  yet  frequently  employs  long  and  in- 
volved periods.    Sallust,  on  lbs  other  hand,  is  abrupt 
and  sententious,  snd  i*  generally  considered  as  having 
carried  this  sort  of  brevity  to  a  vicious  excess.  The 
use  of  copulatives,  either  for  tbe  purposes  of  connect- 
ing his  sentences  with  each  other,  or  uniting  the  claus- 
es of  the  same  sentence,  is  in  a  great  measure  reject- 
sd.     This  produces  a  monotonous  effect,  and  a  total 
vanl  of  that  flow  and  variety  which  is  the  principal 
harm  of  the  historic  period.     Seneca  accordingly 
E-pisl.,  114)  talks  of  the  "  Amputates  tenttntitt,  et 
terba  ante  exptctetum  cadentia,"  which  the  practice 
f  Sallust  had  succeeded  in  rendering  fashionable,  ft 
rats,  perhaps,  partly  in  imitation  of  Thucydides  that 
till ust  introduced  into  hia  history  a  number  of  worda 

I  most  considered  as  obsolete,  and  which  were  seleet- 
i  from  the  works  of  the  older  authors  of  Rome,  per- 
e-olarly  Cato  tbe  censor.  It  is  on  this  point  he  has 
>en  chiefly  attacked  by  Pollio,  in  hia  letters  to  Plan- 
,  n .  He  baa  also  been  taxed  with  tbe  opposite  vice, 
"  coining  new  words,  and  introducing  Greek  idioms ; 

I I  the  severity  of  judgment  which  led  him  to  imitate 
e  ancient  and  austere  dignity  of  style,  made  him  re- 
c-  £  those  sparkling  ornaments  of  composition  which 
,  j-t-  beginning  to  infect  the  Roman  taste,  in  conse- 
eDce  of  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  rhetorical 
tjoots  of  declamation,  and  the  more  frequent  inter- 
L1  r8e  with  Asia.  On  the  whole,  in  the  style  of  Sal- 
,  x. .  there  is  too  much  appearance  of  atudy,  and  a  want 

that  graceful  ease,  which  is  generally  the  effect  of 
but  in  which  art  ia  nowhere  discovered. — Of  all 
*  departments  of  history,  the  delineation  of  character 
_t%^>  most  trying  to  the  temper  and  impartiality  of  the 
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writer,  more  especially  when  he  has  been  contempo- 
rary with  the  individoala  he  portrays,  and  in  some  de- 
gree engaged  in  the  transactions  he  records.    Five  or 
six  of  the  characters  drawn  by  Sallust  have  in  all  ages 
been  regarded  as  master- pieces.    He  baa  sailed  the 
delicate  shades,  as  well  as  the  prominent  features,  and 
thrown  over  them  the  most  livery  and  appropriate  col- 
ouring.   Those  of  the  two  principal  actors  in  his  tra- 
gic histories  are  forcibly  given,  and  prepare  ua  for  tbe 
incidents  which  fellow.    The  portrait  drawn  of  Cat- 
iline conveys  a  lively  notion  of  /his  mind  and  person, 
while  the  parallel  drawn  between  Cato  and  Cesar  is 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  passages  in  the  history  of 
the  conspiracy.    Of  both  these  famed  opponents  we 
are  presented  with  favourable  likenesses.    Their  de- 
fects are  thrown  into  the  ahade ;  and  the  bright  tqual- ' 
ities  of  each  different  species  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  are  contrasted  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  various  qualities  by  which  men  arrive  at  em- 
inence.  The  introductory  sketch  of  the  genius 'and 
manners  of  Jujgnrtha  is  ne  less  able  and  spirited  than 
the  character  of  Catiline.    The  portraits  of  tbe  other 
principal  characters  who  figured  ia  the  Jugnrthine 
war  aro  also  well  brought  out.    That  of  Mariua,  in 
particular,  is  happily  touched.    His  insatiable  ambition 
ia  artfully  disguised  under  tbe  mask  of  patriotism ;  his 
cupidity  and  avarice  are  concealed  under  that  of  mar- 
tial simplicity  snd  hardihood ;  but,  though  we  know, 
from  his  subsequent  career,  the  hypocrisy  of  his  pre- 
tensions, tbe  character  of  Mariua  ia  presented  to  us  in 
a  more  favourable  light  than  that  in  which  it  can  be 
viewed  on  a  survey  of  his  whole  life.    We  see  tbe 
blunt  and  gallant  soldier,  and  not  that  savage  whose  in- 
nate cruelty  of  soul  was  first  about  to  burst  forth  for  the 
destruction  of  his  countrymen.    In  drawing  the  por- 
trait of  Sylla,  the  memorable  rival  of  Marina,  the  his- 
torian represents  him  also  such  as  he  appeared  at  that 
period,  not  such  as  he  afterward  proved  himself  to  be. 
Wo  behold  him  with  pleasure  aa  an  accomplished  and 
subtle  commander,  eloquent  in  speech  snd  versatile  in 
resources;  but  there  is  ho  trace  of  the  cold-blooded 
assassin,  the  tyrant,  and  usurper.— History,  in  its  ori- 
ginal state,  waa  confined  to  narrative ;  the  reader  being 
Tett  to  form  hia  own  reflections  on  the  deeds  or  event* 
recorded.    The  historic  art,  however,  conveya  not 
complete  satisfaction,  unless  these  actions  be  connect- 
ed with  their  causes — the  political  springs  or  private 
passions  in  which  they  originated.    It  is  tbe  business, 
therefore,  of  the  historian,  to  apply  the  conclusions 
of  the  politician  in  explaining  the  causes  and  effects 
of  the  transactions  he  relates.    These  transactions 
the  author  must  receive  from  authentic  monuments 
or  records,  but  the  remarks  deduced  from  them  must 
be  the  offspring  of  his  own  ingenuity.   The  reflections 
with  which  Ballust  introduces  his  narrative,  and  those 
he  draws  from  it,  are  so  just  and  numerous,  that  he 
has  by  some  been  considered  the  father  of  philosophic 
history.    It  must  always,  however,  be  remembered, 
that  the  proper  subject  of  hiatory  ia  the  detail  of  na- 
tional transactions  ;  that  whatever  forms  not  a  part  of 
the  narrative  is  episodical,  and  therefore  improper, 
if  it  be  too  long,  and  do  not  grow  naturally  out  of  the 
subject.    Now  some  of  the  political  and  moral  di- 
gressions of  Sallust  are  neither  very  immediately  con- 
nected with  hia  subject  nor  very  obviously  suggested 
by  the  narration.    The  discursive  nature  and  inordi- 
nate length  of  the  introduction  to  his  histories  have 
been  strongly  objected  to.    The  first  four  sections  of 
Catiline'a  Conspiracy  hare  indeed  little  relation  to  the 
topic.    They  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to  any 
other  hiatory,  and  mnqh  better  to  a  moral  or  philosoph- 
ic treatise.    In  fact,  a  considerable  part  of  them,  des- 
canting on  the  fleeting  nature  of  wealth  and  beauty, 
and  all  such  adventitious  possessions,  are  borrowed 
from  the  second  oration  of  Isocratea.    Perhapa  tbe 
eight  following  sections  are  also  d  ^proportioned  to  the 
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length  of  the  history ;  but  tha  preliminary  assay  they 
eODttio  on  the  degradation  of  Roman  manner*  and 
decline  of  virtue,  ia  not  an  unsuitable  introduction  to 
the  conspiracy,  a*  it  was  this  corruption  of  morals 
which  gave  birth  to  it,  and  bestowed  on  it  a  chance 
of  success.  The  preface  to  the  Jngurthine  War 
has  much  less  relation  to  the  subject  which  it  ia 
intended  to  introduce.  The  author  discourses  at 
large  on  his  favourite  topic,  the  superiority  of  men- 
ial endowment*  over  corporeal  advantages,  and  the 
beauty  of  virtue  and  genius.  He  contrasts  a  life  of 
listlea*  indolence  with  one  of  honourable  activity  ; 
and  finally  descant*  on  the  task  of  the  historian  as  a 
suitable  exercise  for  the  highest  faculties  of  the  mind. 
Besides  the  Conspiracy  of  Catiline  and  the  Jugurthine 
War.  which  have  been  preserved  entire,  and  from 
which  out  estimate  of  the  merits  of  Sallust  mint  be 
chiefly  formed,  he  was  the  author  of  a  civil  and  mili- 
tary history  of  the  republic,  in  five  books,  entitled 
Hutoria  rerun  in  Repubhca  Romano.  Qtilamm. 
Thi*  work  was  the  mature  fruit  of  the  geniua  of  Sal- 
lost,  having  been  the  last  he  composed,  and  ia  inscribed 
to  Lucullus,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  commander  of 
that  name.  It  included,  properly  speaking,  only  a  pe- 
riod of  thirteen  year*,  extending  from  the  resignation 
of  the  dictatorship  by  Svlle  till  the  promulgation  of 
the  Manilian  Law,  by  which  Pompey  was  invested  with 
authority  equal  to  that  which  Sylla  had  relinquished; 
and  obtained,  with  unlimited  power  in  the  East,  the 
command  of  the  army  destined  to  act  against  Mithrada- 
tea.  Thi*  period,  though  abort,  comprehends  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  luminous  points  which  appear 
in  the  Roman  annals.  During  this  interval,  and  almost 
at  the  same  moment,  the  republic  waa  attacked  in  the 
East  by  the  meat  powerful  and  enterprising  of  the 
monarch*  with  whom  it  had  yet  waged  war ;  in  the 
Wait  by  one  of  the  moat  skilful  of  it*  own  general* ; 
and  n  the  bosom  of  Italy  by  its  gladiators  and  slaves. 
The  work  waa  also  introduced  by  two  discourses,  the 
one  presenting  a  picture  of  the  government  and  man- 
ners of  the  Romans,  from  the  origin  of  their  city  to 
the  commencment  of  the  civil  wars :  the  other  con- 
taining a  general  view  of  the  dissensions  of  Marius  and 
Sylla ;  so  that  the  whole  book  may  be  considered  as 
connecting  the  termination  of  the  Jugurthine  War  and 
the  breaking  out  of  Catiline's  conspiracy.  The  loss 
of  thia  valuable  production  is  the  more  to  be  regretted, 
aa  all  the  accounts  of  Roman  history  which  have  been 
written  are  defective  during  the  interesting  period  it 
comprehended.  Nearly  seven  hundred  fragments  be- 
longing to  it  have  been  amassed,  from  scbobaats  and 

Simmerians,  by  Do  Brasses,  the  French  translator  of 
llust ;  bet  they  are  so  short  and  unconnected  that 
they  merely  serve  as  landmarks,  from  which  we  may 
conjecture  what  subjects  were  treated  of  and  what 
events  recorded.  The  only  parte  of  the  history  which 
have  been  preserved  in  any  degree  entire,  are  four 
orations  and  two  letters.  The  first  is  an  oration  pro- 
nounced against  Sylla  by  the  turbulent  M.  J£mtlioa 
Lepidus,  who,  aa  is  well  known,  being  desirous,  at  the 
expiration  of  his  year,  to  be  appointed  a  second  time 
consul,  excited  for  that  purpose  a  civil  war,  and  ren- 
dered himself  master  of  great  part  of  Italy.  His 
speech,  which  waa  preparatory  to  these  designs,  was 
delivered  after  Sylla  had  abdicated  the  dictatorship, 
but  was  still  supposed  to  retain  great  influence  at 
Rome.  He  is  accordingly  treated  as  being  still  the 
tyrant  of  the  state ;  and  the  people  are  exhorted  to 
throw  off  the  yoke  completely,  and  to  follow  the 
speaker  to  the  bold  assertion  of  their  liberties.  The 
second  oration  is  that  of  Lucius  Philippus,  which  is 
an  invective  against  the  treasonable  attempt  of  Lep- 
idus, and  was  calculated  to  rouse  the  people  from  the 
apathy  with  which  they  beheld  proceedings  that  were 
likely  to  terminate  in  the  total  subversion  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  third  harangue  was  delivered  by  the 
U86 


tribune  Licinioa.   It  waa  an  effort  of  that  daaagogia 
to  depress  the  patrician  and  raise  the  tribnainui  pow- 
er ;  for  which  purpose  be  alternately  flatten  the  peo- 
ple and  reviles  the  senate.    The  oration  of  Mucus 
Cotta  ia  unquestionably  a  fine  one.  He  addressed  it  to 
the  people,  during  the  period  of  his  consulship,  in  order 
to  calm  their  minds  and  allay  their  resentment  it  the 
bad  success  of  public  affair* ;  which,  without  un 
blame  on  his  part,  had  lately,  in  many  reapecta,.itfe( 
conducted  to  an  unprosperous  issue.  Of  the  two  let- 
ters which  are  extant,  the  one  is  from  Pompey  to  the 
senate,  complaining  in  very  strong  terms  of  the  defi- 
ciency in  the  supplies  for  the  army  which  be  com- 
manded in  Spain  against  Sertorins ;  the  other  it  op- 
posed to  be  addressed  from  Milhradates  to  Aruen, 
king  of  Panbia,  and  to  be  written  when  the  ifiurtof 
the  former  monarch  were  proceeding  unsuccessfully. 
It  exhorts  him,. nevertheless,  with  great  eloquence  mi 
power  of  argument,  to  -join  him  in  an  alliance  igiitst 
the  Romans :  for  this  purpose,  it  places  in  a  line; 
point  of  view  their  unprincipled  policy  and  ambition 
desire  of  universal  empire  :  all  which  could  not,  with- 
out this  device  of  an  imaginary  letter  by  a  foe,  htn 
been  so  woll  orged  by  a  national  historian.  It  cat- 
eludes  with  showing  toe  extreme  danger  which  ue 
Parthiana  would  incur  from  the  hostility  of  the  Ra- 
mans, should  they  succeed  in  finally  subjugating  Poo- 
to*  and  Armenia.    The  only  other  fragment  of  mj 
length,  is  the  description  of  a  splendid  entertainment 
given  to  Metellua  on  his  return,  after  a  year's  abeem 
from  his  government  of  Farther  Spain.   It  ippcuv 
from  several  other  fragments,  that  Sallust  had  unre- 
duced, on  occasion  of  the  Milhradatjc  war,  a  geogiut 
ical  account  of  the  shores  and  countries  bordering  a 
the  Euxine,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  enters  into  i 
topographical  description  of  Africa  in  his  history  of  at 
Jugurthine  War.    Thi*  part  of  his  work  has  been  mock 
applauded  by  ancient  writers  for  exactness  and  liiet- 
ness,  and  is  frequently  referred  to,  aa  the  highest  uv 
thority,  by  Strabo,  Pomponius  Mela,  and  other  geegn- 
pbera.    Besides  his  historical  works,  there  exist  tn 
political  discourses,  concerning  the  administrate  of 
the  government,  in  the  form  of  letters  to  Julius  Cent, 
which  have  generally,  though  not  on  sufficient  gn»Ddt 
been  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Sallust.    The  best  edi- 
tions of  Sallust  are,  that  of  Cortius,  Lift.,  1742,  to; 
that  of  Havercamn,  Anut.,  1742,  4to,  2  vols. ;  unlet 
Burnouf,  Pari*,  1881,  8*o ;  that  of  Gerlach,  Bui. 
1883,  teqq.,  3  vols.  4to  ;  and  that  of  Frotscber,  hat, 
1883-30,  8  vols.  8vo.    (Dunlop't  Roman  IMtrttm, 
vol.  8,  p.  143,  *efe>  ) 

SaLaXcts,  a  fountain  near  Halicamaasus  is  Can 
which  waa  fabled  to  render  effeminate  all  who  duck 
of  its  waters.  It  was  here  that  Hermaphroditta,  k- 
cording  to  the  poets,  underwent  his  a  trance  meuaw- 
phosis.  The  fountain  waa  situate  at  the  foot  of  i 
rock,  and  on  the  summit  of  this  rock  was  a  very  rem* 
castle,  which  a  Persian  garrison  long  held  agsioa 
Alexander,    (jirriaii,  Exp.  Al.,  1,  84.) 

SauMNTfca,  a  city  of  Hispania.  in  the  nortbeutei 
angle  of  Lueitania.  It  is  very  probably  the  same  will 
the  Eltnan'lica  of  Polybius  (3.  14)  and  the  Hermanda 
of  Livy  (31, 6),  which  Hannibal  took  in  his  eipedit* 
against  the  Vacctsi.  It  ia  now  Salamanca.  (*»• 
nert,  vol.  1,  p.  348.) 

Salmons,  a  city  of  Elis,  of  great  antiquity,  north- 
west of  Olmypia.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  bi 
Salmoneus.    {Apollod .,  1,  9.  7. — Strain,  356 ) 

Salhonsos,  a  king  of  Eli*,  son  of  jEoIds  ai3 
Enarete.  who  married  Alcidice,  by  whom  he  h» 
Tyro.  He  wished  to  be  called  a  god,  and  to  recite 
divine  honours  from  his  subjects ;  and.  therefore,  tc 
imitate  the  thunder,  he  used  to  drive  his  chariot  oret 
a  brazen  bridge,  and  darted  burning  torches  en  ever) 
side,  as  if  to  imitate  the  lightning.  This  impiety  pro 
voked  Jupiter.    Salmoneus  was  a  truck,  w.tb  a  uW 
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deibolt,  and  placed  in  the  infernal  regions  near  bia 
brother  Sisyphus. — Consult,  in  explanation  of  this  le- 
gend, the  article  Elicius,  p.  467,  col.  1,  near  the  end. 
[Horn.,  Od.,  11,  336. — Apollod,  1,  9.— Hygin.Jai., 
60.—  Virg.,  JEn.,  6,  6,  86.) 

Salmyoessus  (iafyvdnooac),  or,  a*  the  later  Greek 
and  the  Latin  writers  give  the  name,  Halmy dessns  ('AA- 
pvdaovof),  a  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Eox- 
ine,  below  the  promontory  of  Tbynias.  The  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  entire  range  of  coast  from 
the  Thynian  promontory  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bospo- 
rus. And  it  was  this  portion  of  the  coast  in  particu- 
lar that  obtained  for  the  Euxine  its  earlier  name  of 
Axenot,  or  "inhospitable."  The  shore  wss  rendered 
dangerous  by  shallows  and  marshes ;  and  wben  any 
vessels,  either  through  want  of  skill  or  the  violence 
of  the  wind,  became  entangled  among  these,  the  Thra- 
cian  inhabitant*  poured  down  upon  them,  plundered 
the  cargoes,  and  made  the  inhabitants  slaves.  In 
their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  booty,  quarrels  often 
•rose  among  the  petty  tribes  in  this  quarter,  and  hence 
came  eventually  the  singular  custom  of  marking  out 
the  shore  with  atones,  as  so  many  limits  within  which 
each  were  to  plunder.  (Ten.,  Anab.,  7,  6.)  Strabo 
names  the  Astas  as  the  inhabitant*  of  this  region, 
whose  territory  reached  to  the  north  as  fsr  aa  Apollo- 
ma.  The  Thyni,  no  doubt,  are  included  under  thia 
name.  The  republic  of  Byxantium  put  an  end  to  this 
system  of  plunder. — The  modern  Midjtk  answers  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Salmydessus.  (Mela,  ft,  2. — 
PKn.,  4,  11.— DM.  Sic.,  14, 3».—Manrusrt,  Geogr., 
vol.  7,  p.  149.) 

Salon,  now  Salon*,  the  principal  harbour  of  Dal- 
matia,  and  alwaya  considered  ss  an  important  post  by 
the  Romans  after  their  conquest  of  that  country.  Pliny 
styles  it  a  colony  (3,  88),  which  is  confirmed  by  vari- 
ous inscriptions.  (Gruter.,  The:,  88,  12.)  The  name 
is  sometimes  written  Sslona  and  Salons).  (Cat.,  B. 
C,  3,  9.— JSftrt.,  B.  Alex.,  43.)  It  was  not  the  na- 
tive place  of  the  Emperor  Diocletian,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.  That  monarch  was  bom  at  Dioclea,  in  its 
vicinity ;  and  to  this  quarter  be  retired  after  be  had 
abdicated  the  imperial  power.  Here  be  boilt  a  splen- 
did palace,  the  rains  of  which  are  stiO  to  be  seen  at 
Spalalro,  about  three  miles  from  Salona.  ( Wcsirl- 
i-ng,  ad.  IHn.  Anion.,  p.  270.— Adam's  Antiquities  of 
Sfalatro. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  86.) 

Salviands,  a  native  of  Colon  is  Agrippina  (Co- 
logne), one  of  the  early  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church. 
He  led  a  religious  life  at  Maaailia  daring  the  greater 
part  of  the  6th  century,  and  died  in  that  city.  Salvian 
was  the  author  of  several  works  on  devotional  sub- 
jects, of  which  there  are  yet  extant  a  treatise  "on 
tbe  Providence  of  God"  (De  gubernatione  Dei,  &c), 
in    eight  books;  another  in  four  books,  written 
*-  Against  avarice,  especially  in  priests  and  clerical 
persons ;"  and  nine  pastoral  letters.    His  works,  ss 
far  as  they  remain,  were  collected  and  printed  to- 
gether, in  two  volumes  8vo,  by  Baluzine,  Paris,  1663. 

Salyss,  a  people  of  Gaul,  extending  from  the 
Rhone,  along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Druentia  or 
Uurance.  almost  to  the  Alps.  They  were  powerful 
opponents  to  tbe  Greeks  of  Msssilia.    (Lh.,  S,  84.) 

Samara,  a  river  of  Ganl,  now  called  the  Somme. 
The  name  of  this  stream  in  intermediate  geography 
was  Sumina  or  Sumena,  corrupted  into  Somona; 
whence  the  modern  appellation.  (Vid.  Samarobriva.) 

SamabjIa,  a  city  and  country  of  Palestine,  fsmoos 
its  sacred  history.  Tbe  district  of  Samaria  lay  to  the 
north  of  Judaes.  The  origin  of  the  Samaritan  nation 
was  as  follows  :  In  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  a  division 
wsss  made  of  the  people  of  Israel  into  two  distinct 
kingdoms.  One  of  these  kingdoms,  called  Jndah, 
sroa-isisted  of  such  as  adhered  to  Rehoboam  and  the 
home  of  David,  comprising  the  two  tribes  of  Judah 
Benjamin ;  the  other  ten  tribes  retained  the  an- 


cient name  of  Israelites  under  Jeroboam.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  state  of  these  latter  was  Samaria,  which 
was  also  tbe  name  of  their  country.  Tbe  Samaritan* 
and  the  people  of  Judaea  were  lasting  and  bitter  ene- 
mies. The  former  deviated  in  several  respects  from 
the  strictness  of  the  Mosaic  law,  though  afterward  the 
religion  of  the  two  natiens  became  more  closely  as- 
similated ;  and,  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  tbe  Samar- 
itans obtained  leave  of  that  conqueror  to  build  a  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Gerizim,  near  the  city  of  Samaria,  in 
imitation  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  where  they  prac- 
tised the  same  forma  of  worship.  Among  tbe  people 
of  Judssa,  the  name  of  Samaritan  was  a  term  of  bit- 
ter reproach,  and  disgraceful  in  a  high  degree.  The- 
city  of  Samaria  was  situate  on  Mount  Sameron,  and 
was  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Israel,  from  Omri  its 
founder  to  the  overthrow  of  the  kingdom.  It  was 
razed  to  the  ground  by  Hyrcanus,  but  rebuilt  by  He- 
rod, who  completed  the  work  begun  by  Gabinius,  pro- 
consul of  Syria.  Herod  called  it  Sebaste,  in  honour 
of  Augustus.  (1  Kings,  16,  34.  —  Ibid.,  17,  6. — 
Ibid.,  83,  58.  —  8  Kings,  17,  6.  —  Jerem.,  88,  13.— 
Jos.,  Ant.,  8,  7.—  Id.  Mi.,  13,  16.  —  Id.  ibid.,  15, 
11.— Bell  Jud.,  I,  6.) 

Samabobbiva,  •  town  of  Gaul,  now  Amiens,  the 
capital  of  tbe  Ambiani.  Its  name  appears  to  mean 
"  the  city  on  the  Samara,"  since  it  lay  on  this  river, 
and  since  the  termination  briva  in  Celtic  is  thought  to 
have  had,  among  its  other  meanings,  that  of  "  city"  or 
"place."  (Vid.  Mesembria.)  Some,  less  correctly, 
make  it  signify  "  the  bridge"  or  "  passage  of  the  Sa- 
mara," as,'  for  example,  Lemaire,  in  his  Geographical 
Index  to  Caesar.  (Amm.  Mar  cell.,  15,  87 — Cos.,  B. 
G.,  5,  34;  46,  51.)  % 

Same,  the  only  town  in  the  island  of  Ccphallenia  no- 
ticed by  Homer,  from  which  we  may  infer  that  it  ws* 
the  most  sncient  and  considerable.  (Od.,  8,  249.)  It 
was  maintained  by  Apotlodorus,  that  the  poet  need  tbe 
word  Samoa  to  designate  the  istsnd,  and  Same  tbe 
town.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  another  passage 
(Od.,  14, 122),  tbe  latter  name  ia  applied  to  the  island. 
(Strabo,  463.)  When  Cephalrenia  submitted  to  the 
Romans,  Same,  with  other  towns,  gave  hostages ;  but 
having  afterward  revolted,  it  sustained  a  vigorous  siege 
for  four  months.  At  length  the  citadel  Cyatia  being 
taken,  the  inhabitants  retired  into  their  larger  fortress ; 
bat  surrendered  the  following  day,  when  they  were  all 
reduced  to  slavery.  (IAv.,  38,  88,  ttgq.)  Strabo  re- 
ports that  some  vestiges  of  this  town  remained  in  his 
dsy  on  the  eastern  aide  of  the  island.  (Strabo,  465.) 
Thia  spot  retains  the  name  of  Samo,  which  ia  also  that  of 
tbe  bay  at  the  extremity  of  which  it  is  situated.  It  ex- 
hibits still  very  extensive  walla  and  excavations  among 
its  ruins,  which  have  afforded  various  specimens  of  an- 
cient ornaments,  medals,  vases,  and  fragments  of  stat- 
ues. (Holland's  Travels,  vol.  1,  p.  6&.—DodvtcU, 
vol.  1,  p.  75. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  58.) 

Si  unites,  a  people  of  Italy,  whose  territory  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Peligni  and  Frentani ;  to 
the  west  it  bordered  on  the  extremity  of  Latium  and 
on  Campania,  being  separated  from  the  latter  province 
by  the  Vultumus,  Mons  Csllicula,  and  the  chain  of 
Mount  Tifata.  To  the  south  s  prolongation  of  the 
same  ridge  divided  the  Samnites  from  tbe  Picentini 
and  Lucani.  To  the  east  they  were  contiguous  to  ;, 
Apulia,  from  tbe  river  Tifemus  to  the  source  of  the  j 
Aufidus.  It  is  usual  with  geographers  to  regard  the 
ancient  Samnites  as  divided  into  three  tribes,  the  Car- 
aceni,  Pentri,  and  Hirpini  -,  to  which  others  have  added 
the  Candini  and  Frentani ;  but  the  former  classifica- 
tion seems  to  rest  on  better  authority  — Whatever  dif- 
ference of  opinion  may  prevail  among  the  writers  of 
antiquity  respecting  the  origin  of  other  Italian  tribes, 
they  seem  agreed  in  ascribing  that  of  the  Samnite  na- 
tion to  the  Sabinea.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  arti- 
cle Sabini.)  The  Samnites,  like  the  Romans,  were  an 
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ambitious  and  thing  ration,  rendered  confident  by  their 
successes  over  the  Tuscans  ind  the  Oacans  of  Cam- 
pania ;  tud  formidable  not  only  from  their  own  re- 
source!, bot  also  from  the  tie*  of  consanguinity  which 
connected  them  with  the  Frentani,  Veeiini,  Peligni,  and 
other  hardy  tribee  of  Central  Italy.  The  rich  and  fer- 
tile territory  of  Campania  was  then  the  nominal  object 
of  the  contest  which  enaued,  bat  in  reality  they  fought 
for  the  dominion  of  Italy,  and  consequently  that  of  the 
world ;  which  wae  at  stake  ao  long  as  the  iasne  of  the 
war  was  doubtful.  Liry  seems  to  have  formed  a  just 
idea  of  the  importance  of  that  struggle,  and  the  fierce 
obstinacy  with  which  it  waa  carried  on,  when  he  pauses 
in  the  midst  of  his  narrative,  in  order  to  point  out  the 
unwearied  constancy  with  which  the  Sammies,  though 
so  often  defeated,  renewed  their  efforts,  if  not  for  em- 
pire, at  least  for  freedom  and  independence  (10,  32). 
But  when  that  historian  recounts  sn  endless  succession 
of  reverses  sustained  by  this  nation,  attended  with 
leasee  which  must  have  quickly  drained  a  far  greater 
population,  it  ia  impossible  to  aToid  suspecting  him  of 
considerable  exaggeration  and  repetition ;  especially 
as  several  campaigns  are  mentioned  without  •  single 
distioct  fact  or  topographical  mark  to  give  reality  and 
an  appearance  of  truth  to  the  narrative.  Nor  ia  Livy 
always  careful  to  point  out  the  danger  which  not  ua- 
irequently  threatened  Rome  on  the  part  of  these  for- 
midable adversaries.  It  ia  true  that  he  relate*  with 
great  beauty  and  force  of  description  the  dieaster 
which  befell  the  Roman  arms  at  the  defiles  of  Caudi- 
am ;  but  has  he  been  equally  explicit  in  laying  before 
his  readers  the  consequences  of  that  event,  whieh  not 
only  opened  to  the  victorious  Sammies  the  gates  of 
several  Volscian  cities,  but  exposed  a  great  portion  of 
Latium  to  be  ravaged  by  their  troops,  aud  brought 
them  nearly  to  the  gates  of  Rome  t  (Lis.,  9,  IS. — 
Compare  Strabo,  232,  349.)  In  fact,  though  often  at- 
tacked in  their  own  territory,  we  aa  often  find  the 
Samnite  legions  opposed  to  their  inveterate  foe*  in 
Apulia,  in  the  territories  of  the  Volsci  sad  Hernici, 
end  even  in  those  of  the  Umbnana  and  Etruscans. 
(Lit ,  10.)  Admirably  trained  and  disciplined,  they 
executed  the  orders  of  their  commanders  with  the 
greatest  alacrity  and  promptitude  ;  and  such  was  the 
warlike  spirit  of  the  whole  population,  that  they  not 
unfrequently  brought  into  the  field  80,000  foot  and 
8000  horse.  (Strabo,  259.)  A  victory  over  such  a 
foe  might  well  deserve  the  honours  of  a  triumph;  and 
when  the  Romans  had  at  length,  by  repeated  successes, 
established  their  superiority,  they  could  then  justly  lay 
clsim  to  tho  title  of  the  first  troops  in  the  world.  But 
though  tho  Samnites  were  often  overmatched  and 
finally  crushed  by  the  superior  conduct  and  power 
of  the  Romans,  it  is  evident  that  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence still  breathed  strong  in  their  hearts,  and 
waited  but  for  an  opportunity  to  display  itself.  Thus, 
when  Pyrrhus  raised  his  standard  in  the  plains  of 
Apulia,  the  Samnite  bands  swelled  hie  ranks,  and 
seemed  ruber  to  strengthen  the  forces  of  that  prince 
than  to  derive  assistance  from  his  army.  Nor  did  they 
neglect  the  occasion  which  presented  itself,  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Hannibal  in  their  country,  for  shaking  off 
the  Romsn  yoke,  hut  voluntarily  offered  to  join  him  in 
the  field  against  the  common  enemy.  (Lit.,  23,  42.) 
Rome  hsd  slready  triumphed  over  Carthage,  Macedon, 
and  Antiochus,  and  was  regarded  as  mistress  of  the 
World,  when  a  greater  danger  than  any  she  had  before 
encountered  threatened  her  dominion  in  Italy,  and 
shook  the  very  seat  of  her  power.  This  wss  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Social,  war,  which  afforded  the  moat  eon- 
vincing  proof  that  the  Samnite  people  were  not  yet 
conquered,  in  that  bloody  contest  which,  in  the  space 
of  a  few  years,  ia  said  to  have  occasioned  the  loss  of 
800,000  lives.  (Veil.  Pattrc,  2,  15.)  This  people 
formed  the, chief  strength  and  nerve  of  the  coalition: 
auch  wae  their  determined  enmity  against  the  Romans, 
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that  they  even  invited  Mithradates,  king  of  Pottos,  to 
join  bia  forces  to  those  of  the  confsderaiee  in  Ink/. 
(Diod.,  Excerpt.,  37.)    Even  though  deserted  by  then 
allies  and  left  to  their  own  resources,  rhey  still  est. 
tinued  in  arms  till  the  fortune  of  Sylla  and  the  Romas 
prevailed,  and  they  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation.  It  < 
was  not  till  be  bad  achieved  the  total  destruction  oi 
the  last  Samnite  army,  at  the  very  gates  of  Rome,  that 
Sylla  at  length  felt  assured  of  permanent  success,  ui 
ventured  to  sesame  the  title  of  Felix.  His  feu  of  the 
Samnite  name,  however,  led  him  farther  to  persecute 
that  unhappy  people,  thousands  of  whore  were  butch- 
ered at  his  command,  and  the  rest  proscribed  and  bu- 
iehed.    He  was  said,  indeed,  to  have  declared,  that 
Rome  would  enjoy  bo  rest  so  long  as  a  number  of 
Samnite*  could  be  collected  together.  (Sirsto,  iti. 
— JVor,  3,  81.— Veil.  Paierc,  2,  26.— Lis.,  Enl, 
88.— Plat.,  VU.  Syll.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  mi  J. 
p.  221,  teqq.) 

Saltation,  I.  •  region  of  Italy,  inhabited  by  the 
Samnites.  (Tad.  Samnites.) — JI.  A  city  of  Sanmina 
It  was  long  s  matter  of  great  doubt  with  antiquum 
and  geographers,  whether  we  could  admit  the  tiie> 
ence  of  a  city  called  Samaiom  in  the  province  of  tat 
same  name,  as  the  evidence  of  this  fact  tested  onlj  on 
an  obscure  passage  of  Floras  (1,  16),  and  the  ml 
more  uncertain  testimony  of  Panlu*  Diaconns,  (Aa. 
Lang.,  2,  20.)  But  it  seemed  to  acquire  addition! 
confirmation  from  an  inscription  discovered  in  the  ton* 
of  the  Scipioe,  ip  which  the  name  of  Samnium  occur 
aa  that  of  a  town  taken  by  Scipio  Barbatus  ;  nor  cat 
farther  evidence  be  required  on  this  point,  after  lit 
proofs  adduced  by  Romaoclli  from  old  ecclesiastic*! 
chronicles,  which  speak  of  a  town  named  Samoia  a 
Samae,  on  the  site  now  called  Ccrro,  near  the  smite 
of  the  Vulturous.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  S,p. 
227.) 

SaimowIom  or  Salmons,  as  we  find  it  writtea  ii 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (27,  7),  a  promontorj  «f 
Crete,  forming  the  extreme  point  of  toe  island  io*u» 
the  coast  (Dtimys.  Ptrieg.,  109.)  Strabo  says  it 
faces  the  Isle  of  Rhodes  and  Egypt ;  but  his  amines 
that  it  ia  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  with  the  Promts- 
lory  of  Sunuitn  ia  erroneous  (Strob.,  474),  since,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  maps,  Capo  Salomemt,  by  what 
name  U  ia  now  distinguished,  is  more  than  two  degree 
to  the  east  of  the  Attic  headland.  Mannert  has  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  Cape  Sidcro  or  Sumo,  as  it » 
sometimes  called,  ia  the  Sammonium  of  the  enckos. 
but  hi*  reasons  are  certainly  not  conclusive.  The  nrr 
fact,  indeed,  of  the  Periplus  allowing  120  stadia  tree 
the  Dioaysiades  Insula)  to  the  Sammonian  Promt* ion 
is  decisive  against  him ;  as  that  distance  agrees  pet 
fectly  with  Cape  Sakmumt.  whereas  Cape  SUen  n 
only  fifty  stadia  at  most  from  those  islands.  (Cra- 
mer's Am.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  371. — Meuuttrt,  Gap 
vol.  8,  p.  70S.) 

Siaos,  an  island  of  the  .lEgean,  lying  off  the  lima 
part  of  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and  nearly  opposite  the  Tte- 
gilian  Promontory.  The  intervening  strait  wae  act 
more  than  seven  stadia  in  the  narrowest  part.  (Sirsi, 
637.)  The  first  inhabitants  were  Carians  and  Itk 
ges,  whose  king  Ancreus,  according  to  the  poet  Asm 
cited  by  Pauaanias,  married  Samia,  daughter  of  the 
Maunder.  The  first  Ionian  colony  came  into  the  isl- 
and from  Epidaurua,  having  been  expelled  from  the 
latter  quarter  by  the  Argivee.  The  leader  of  this  col- 
ony wae  Procles,  a  descendant  of  Ion.  Under  his  sou 
Leogoraa,  the  settlement  waa  invaded  by  the  Epne- 
sians,  under  the  pretext  that  Leogoras  bad  axled  with 
the  Carians  against  Ephesus.  The  colony  being  ei- 
pelled  from  Samoa,  retired  for  a  time  to  Antes  ia  Ca- 
ria,  whence  they  again  invaded  lbs  island,  ami  fma]f> 
expelled  the  Epbeeiana.  Samoa  is  early  distinguished 
in  the  maritime  annals  of  Greece,  from  the  naval  as- 
cendancy it  acquired  in  the  time  of  Polycrates.  ('* 
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Polycrates.)  After  the  death  of  this  roler,  the  govem- 
ment  was  held  for  some  time  by  Mawndrhis,  his  sec- 
retary ;  bat  be  was  expelled  by  the  troops  of  Darius, 
who  placed  on  the  throne  Syloson,  the  brother  of  Po- 
lycrates, on  account  of  some  service  be  had  rendered 
him  in  Egypt,  when  as  yet  he  was  but  a  private  per- 
son. {Herod.,  3,  140.)  Strabo  reports,  that  the  yoke 
of  this  new  tyrant  pressed  more  heavily  on  the  Ssmi- 
i  ans  than  that  of  Polycrates,  and  that,  in  consequence, 

i  the  island  became  nearly  deserted  ;  whence  arose  the 

i  proverb,  'Emyrt  ZvXoowvroc  tipvxup'tn-   (Strdk,,  838. 

i  — Compare  tfcradid.,  Pont.,  p.  211.)    From  Herodo- 

i  tns,  however,  we  learn,  that  the  Samians  took  an  ac- 

,  trve  part  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  furnished  sixty  ships 

;  to  the  .fleet  assembled  at  Lade  ;  but,  by  the  intrigues 

t         of  jEaces,  son  of  Syloson,  who  had  been  deposed  by 
Aristagoraa,  and  consequently  favoured  the  Persian 
t         arms,  the  greater  part  of  their  squadron  deserted  the 
confederacy  in  the  battle  that  ensued,  and  thus  con- 
,         tributed  greatly  to  the  defeat  of  the  allies.  (Herod., 
L.         6,  8,  teqq.)    On  teaming  the  result  of  the  battle,  many 
j         of  the  Samians  determined  to  quit  the  island  rather 
than  submit  to  the  Persian  yoke,  or  that'  of  a  tyrant 
/         imposed  by  them.    Tbey  accordingly  embarked  on 

*  board  their  ships,  and  sailed  for  Sicily,  where  they 
~         first  occupied  Cslacte,  and  soon  after,  with  the  assist- 

ance  ef  Anaxilas,  tyrant  of  Rhegium,  the  important 
town  and  harbour  of  Zancle.  iEaces  was  replaced  on 
the  throne  of  Samoa,  and,  ont  of  consideration  for  his 
services,  the  town  and  its  temples  were  spared.  After 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  the  Samians  secretly  sent  a  dep- 
utation to  the  Greek  fleet  stationed  at  Detas,  to  urge 
them  to  liberate  Ionia,  they  being  at  that  time  gov- 
erned by  a  tyrant  named  Theomestor,  appointed  by 
the  Persian  king.  (Herod.,  9,  90.)  In  consequence 
of  this  invitation,  Leotychidas,  the  Spartan  command- 
'-  er,  advanced  with  his  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Ionia,  and 
gained  the  important  victory  of  Mycale.  The  Sami- 
ans having  regained  their  independence,  joined,  to- 

*  gethcr  with  the  other  Ionian  ststes,  the  Grecian  con- 

*  iederacy,  and  with  them  passed  under  the  protection, 
or,  rather,  the  dominion  of  Athens.  The  latter  power, 
however,  having  attempted  to  change  the  constitution 
of  the  island  to  a  democracy,  had  nearly  been  expelled 

'        by  the  oligarchical  party,  aided  by  Pissuthnes,  satrap 
>       of  Sardis.    Being  overpowered,  however,  finally  by 
the  overwhelming  force  brought  against  them  by  the 
>-       Athenians  under  Pericles,  the  Samians  were  com- 
pelled to  destroy  their  fortifications,  give  Dp  their  ships, 
deliver  hostsges,  snd  pay  the  expense  of  the  war  by 
instalments.    This  occurred  a  few  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Pelopoimesian  war.    (Tkueyd.,  1, 
1 15,  uqq.)    After  this  we  hear  little  of  Samoa  till 
the  end  of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  maritime 
war  was  transferred  to  the  Ionian  coast  and  islands. 
A  t  this  time  Samoa  became  the  great  point  d'appui  of 
the  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  stationed  there  for  the 
defence  of  the  colonics  and  subject  states  ;  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  power  of  Athens  was  alone  pre- 
served at  this  time  by  means  of  that  island.  We 
learn  from  Pohbius  (5,  85,  11),  that,  after  the  death 
of  Alexander,  Sapios  became  for  a  time  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Egypt.    Subsequently  it  fell  into  the  hsnds 
of  Antiochus,  and,  on  his  defeat,  into  those  of  the  Ro- 
mans.   It  lost  the  last  shadow  of  republican  freedom 
under  the  Emperor  Vespasian,  A.C.  70. — The  tem- 
ple.and  worship  of  Juno  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
fame  and  affluence  of  Samoa.    Pausanias  asserts  that 
this  edifice  was  of  very  great  antiquity  ;  this,  be  says, 
was  apparent  from  the  statue  of  the  goddess,  which 
was  of  wood,  and  the  work  of  Smilis,  an  artist  con- 
temporary with  Daedalus.    (Paiuan.,  7,  4 — Callim., 
Epigr.,  ap.  Euteb.,Prap.  Evang.,9,8. — Clem.  Alex., 
Protr.,  p.  30.)    In  Strabo's  time,  this  temple  wss 
adorned  with  a  profusion  of  the  finest  works  of  art,  es- 
pecially paintings,  both  in  the  nave  of  the  building  and 


the  several  chapels  adjoining.  The  outaide  was  equal- 
ly decorated  with  beautiful  statues  by  the  most  cele- 
brated sculptors.  Besides  this  great  temple,  Herodo- 
tus describes  two  other  works  of  the  Samians  which 
were  most  worthy  of  admiration :  one  waa  a  tunnel 
carried-  through  a  mountain  for  the  length  of  seven 
stadia,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  water  to  the  eity 
from  a  distant  fountain.  Another  was  a  mole,  made 
to  add  security  to  the  harbour ;  its  depth  was  twenty 
fathoms,  and  its  length  more  than  two  stsdis.  (He- 
rod., 8,  60.) — The  circuit  of  this  celebrated  island, 
which  retains  its  ancient  name,  is  60S  stsdia,  according 
to  Strabo.  Agatbetnerue  reckons  880.  Pliny,  hew- 
ever,  87  miles,  which  make  upward  of  700  stadia. 
(PUh.,  6,  81.)  It  yielded  almost  every  kind  of  prod- 
uce, with  the  exception  of  wine,  in  such  abundance, 
that  a  proverbial  expression,  used  by  Menander,  was 
applied  to  it,  ifipei  xal  bpvldurv  yaXa.  (Strat.,  837.) 
— The  city  of  Samoa  was  situate  exactly  opposite  the 
Trogihan  Promontory  and  Mount  Mycale.  The  port 
was  secure  and  convenient  for  ships,  and  the  town,  for 
the  most  part,  stood  in  a  plain,  rising  gradually  from 
the  sea  towards  a  hill  situate  st  some  distance  from 
it  The  citadel,  built  by  Polycrates,  was  called  Asty- 
palea.  (Steph.  By*.,  »  e.  'konntdXaia.  —  Creuutr'i 
Atia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  403,  teqq.)  Dr.  Clarke  has 
the  following  remarks  concerning  this  island :  "  As 
we  sailed  to  die  northward  of  the  island  of  Pstmos, 
we  were  surprised  to  see  Saroos  so  distinctly  in  view. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  relative  situation  of  Sa- 
ntos and  Pstmos  can  be  accurately  laid  down  In 
D'Anville's,  or  any  more  recent  chart ;  for,  keeping 
up  to  windward,  we  found  ourselves  to  be  so  close 
under  Samoa,  that  we  had  a  dear  view  both  of  the 
island  and  of  the  town.  This  island,  the  mast  con- 
spicuous object,  not  Only  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  but  of  all 
the  -£gean,  is  less  visited,  and,  of  course,  less  known 
than  any  other ;  it  ia  one  ef  the  largest  and  moat  con- 
siderable of  them  all ;  and  so  near  to  the  mainland, 
that  it  has  been  affirmed  persons  upon  the  opposite 
coasts  may  hear  each  other  apeak.  Its  surprising  ele- 
vation and  relative  position  with  regard  to  the  Tower 
islands  of  Fuorni  and  Niearia  make  it  a  landmark  all 
over  the  Archipelago.  According  to  Constantino  Poi  - 
phyrogenitua,  any  very  lofty  place  was  called  Samoa. 
The  name  of  Karooon?  was  anciently  given  to  that 
terrible  rock  which  forms  the  cape  and  precipice  upon 
its  western  side,  as  collecting  the  clouds  and  genera- 
ting thunder."   (TrateU,  vol.  6,  p  87,  Land,  ed.) 

SimosIti  (To  la/togara,  but  in  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus,  14,  8,  Samotata,  -a\  a  city  of  Syria,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Commagene.  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  petty  dynasty.  (Amm.  Mar  cell.,  18,  4.) 
It  waa  not  only  a  strong  city  itself,  but  had  also  a 
strong  citadel,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  was  one  of  the 
ordinary  passages  of  the  Euphrates,  on  the  western 
bank  of  which  river  Samosata  waa  situated.  Samoa- 
ata  was  the  birthplace  of  Lucian.  The  modern  name 
is  Somaitatk  or  Seempmt.  (Ahtlfeda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p. 
344. — Memnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  1,  p.  481.) 

SiaoTRKiOB,  an  island  in  the  £gean,  off  the  coast 
of  Thrace,  According  to  Pliny  (4, 12),  it  lay  opposite 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  and  was  twenty-eight 
miles  from  the  coast  ef  Thrace,  and  sixty-two-  from 
Thasos.  The  same  authority  makes  it  thirty-two  miles 
in  circuit.  Though  insignificant  in  itself,  consider- 
able celebrity  attaches  te  it  from  the  mysteries  of  Cy- 
bele  and  her  Corybantes,  which  are  said  by  some  to 
have  originated  there,  and  to  have  been  dissemina- 
ted thence  over  Asia  Minor  and  different  parts  of 
Greece. — It  was  said  that  Dardanue,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter and  Electra,  who  was  the  imputed  founder  of  Troy, 
had  long  dwelt  in  Samothrace  before  he  passed  over 
into  Asis ;  and  it  is  affirmed,  that  he  first  introduced 
into  his  new  kingdom  the  mysteries  practised  in  die 
island  from  which  he  had  migrated  (Arose,  891} 
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tod  which,  by  tome  writer*,  wh  from  that  circum- 
stance named  Dardania.  {Callim.,  op.  Plot.,  4,  IS.) 
Samothrace  wai  elad  fambus  for  the  worahip  of  the 
Cabiri,  with  which  these  myeterie*  were  intimately 
connected.  (Vid.  Cabiri.) — Various  are  the  names 
which  thia  island  ia  aaid  to  have  borne  at  different  pe- 
riod*. It  waa  called  Dardania,  aa  we  hare  already 
seen  ;  also  Etectria,  Melite,  Lencoeia  (Strabo,  473. — 
Schel.  in  ApoU.  Mod.,  1,  917),  and  waa  said  to  have 
been  named  Samothrace  (Thracian  Samoa)  by  a  col- 
ony from  the  Ionian  Samoa,  though  Strabo  conceives 
this  assertion  to  have  been  an  invention  of  the  Sami- 
ana.  He  deducea  the  name  either  from  the  word 
Xdawr,  which  impliea  an  elevated  spot,  or  from  the 
8aii,  a  Thracian  people,  who  at  an  early  period  were 
in  possession  of  the  island.  {.Strata,  467.)  Homer, 
in  bis  frequent  alluaion  to  it,  aometimea  calls  it  aim- 
ply  Samoa  (71.,  24,  78.—//.,  34,  763);  at  other  timea 
the  Thracian  Samoa.  (71.,  IS,  IS.) — The  Samothra- 
eians  joined,  the  Persian  fleet  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes ;  and  one  of  their  vessels  distinguished  itself 
in  the  battle  of  Selamis.  {Herod.,  8,  90.)  Perseus, 
after  the?  battle  of  Pydns,  took  refuge  in  Samothrace, 
and  waa  there  seized  by  the  Romans  when  preparing 
to  escape  from  Demetrium,  a  amall  harbour  near  one 
of  the  promontories  of  the  island.  On  this  occaaion, 
Livy  asserts  that  the  chief  magistral*  of  Samothrace 
waa  dignified  with  the  title  of  king  (46, 6).  Stepbanus 
Byzantinna  informs  ua  there  waa  a  town  of  the  same 
name  with  the  island.  This  island  waa  reduced,  in 
the  reign  of  Vespasian,  along  with  the  other  isles  of 
the  yEgean,  to  the  form  of  a  province.  It  ia  now  Sam- 
otkraJa.    (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  386.) 

Sana,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  on  the  Sinus  Singiti- 
cus,  and  situated  on  a  neck  of  land  connecting  Athos 
with  the  continent.  On  the  opposite  side  waa  Acan- 
thus, and  between  the  two  pieces  waa  out  the  canal 
of  Xerxes.    {Vid.  Acanthus.) 

SaNcaoNiATsjoR,  a  Phoenician  author,  who,  if  the 
fragments  of  his  work*  that  have  reached  ua  be  genu- 
ine, and  if  such  a  person  ever  existed,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  most,  ancient  writer  of  whom  we  have 
any  knowledge  after  Moaee.  Hia  father's  name  waa 
Thabion,  and  he  himself  was  chief  hierdphant  of  the 
Phoenicians.  According  to  some,  be  waa  a  native  of 
Barytas,  bat  Atbensras  (8,  37)  and  Suidaa  make  him 
a  Tyrian.  Aa  to  the  period  when  he  flourished,  all  is 
uncertain.  Some  accounts  carry  him  back  to  the  era 
of  Semirsmis,  others  aaaign  hire  to  the  period  of  the 
Trojan  war.  St.  Martin,  however,  endeavours  to  prove 
that  be  waa  a  contemporary  of  Gideon,  the  judge  of 
larael,  and  flourished  during  the  fourteenth  century 
before  the  Christian  era.  {Biographic  Una.,  vol  40, 
p.  806,  seqq.)  The  titles  of  the  three  principal  works 
of  this  writer  are  as  follows  :  1.  flepi  njc  'Epftov  fv- 
oioioyiac  ("  Of  the  Physical  System  of  Hermes"). — 
3.  KlyvwruuatQeoXoyta("  Egyptian  Theology").— 9. 
Qoivuci  ("  Phoenician  History"),  cited  also  under 
other  titles,  one  of  which  is  Qoivtuuv  QedKoyia  {"  The- 
oLogy  of  the  Phoenicians"). — All  these  works  were 
written  in  Phoenician,  and  the  preceding  are  their  ti- 
tles in  Greek.  The  history  was  translated  into  the 
Greek  language  by  Herenniua  Pbilo,  a  native  of  Byb- 
lua,  who  lived  in  the  second  century  of  oar  era.  It  ia 
from  thia  translation  that  we  obtain  all  the  fragments 
of  Sancboniathon  that  have  reached  our  times.  Philo 
had  divided  his  translation  into  nine  books,  of  which 
Porphyry  made  use  in  bis  diatribe  against  the  Chris- 
tians. It  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  this  lsst  work  that 
Eusebius  took,  for  an  end  directly  opposite  to  this,  the 
pasaagss  that  have  come  down  to  as.  ( Prop.  Evang. , 
1,  p.  31.)  And  thus  we  have  these  documents  rela- 
tive to  the  mythology  and  history  of  the  Phoenicians 
from  the  fourth  hand.— St.  Martin  and  other*  are  in- 
clined to  the  opinion  that  the  three  worka  mentioned 
above  aa  having  been  written  by  Sancboniathon,  were 
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only  so  many  parte  of  one  main  production.  Accent- 
ing to  Porphyry,  the  Phoenician  history  of  SuKtaon 
thon  was  divided  into  eight  books,  while  we  lesm,  m 
the  other  hand,  from  Eusebius,  that  die  rerun  of 
Philo  consisted  of  nine.    Hence  it  hai  been  (sppotte 
that  the  Greek  translator  had  united  two  works,  ind 
that  thus  the  treatise  on  the  physical  system  of  Her- 
mes, or  that  on  Egyptian  theology,  became  a  kind  of 
introduction  to  the  Phoenician  History,  and  increased 
the  number  of  books  in  the  Utter  by  one.  And  it  bu 
been  farther  supposed  that  the  two  titles  of "  Egjpoia 
Theology"  and  "  Physical  System  of  Hermes"  belong, 
ed  both  to  one  and  the  same  work.   (Compare  Bo- 
chart,  Geogr.  Sacr.,  3,  17.)— The  long  interval  of 
time  between  Sanchoniathon  and  hia  translator  rea- 
ders it  extremely  probable  that  the  latter  most  after, 
have  erred  in  rendering  into  Greek  the  idea*  of  ah 
Phoenician  original ;  and  we  may  suppose,  too,  that 
occasionally  Philo  may  have  been  tempted  to  substitute 
some  of  his  own.    And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
fragmenta  of  Sancboniathon  contain  so  many  thinm  ev- 
idently of  Oriental  origin,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult 
to  believe  they  were  forged  by  Philo.   A  difference 
of  opinion,  however,  ever  has  existed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  exist  on  this  head.    Grotios  snd  other  wriien 
highly  extol  the  fragments  in  question,  on  accoont  of 
the  agreement  which  they  discover  between  them  and 
the  hooka  of  the  Old  Testament.    Cumberland  end 
Meiners,  on  the  other  hand,  only  aee  in  them  an  «t 
tempt  to  prop  up  the  religions  system  of  the  Pbteoi 
cians  and  Egyptians,  and  discover  in  them  no  otha 
principle  but  those  of  the  Porch  concealed  under  Rue- 
nicixn  names.    ( Cumberland,  Sanchoniathon' s  Pima 
aan Hist.,  Land.,  1730, 8vo. — Meiners'  Hist.  Doefnue 
it  Vera  Deo,  vol.  I,  p.  83.  —  Sch&U,  Hist.  Lit.  Grec, 
vol.  4,  p.  116.) — In  1836  a  work  appeared  in  German) 
with  the  following  ti  tie :  "  SatuJumuukon*  VrgadaA 
te  der  Ph'&nizier  in  einem  Ansxuge  aus  der  mete 
aufgefundenen  Handschrift  von  Phslos  toUstantige 
Vebcrsetrang.    Tiebst  Bemerkmgen  van  Ft.  Wages 
feld.    Mil  einem  Voneorlevom  Dr.  G.  F.  GroUfesi 
Hanover,  1836"  (Sancboniathon'a  early  History  of  tlx 
Phoenicians,  condensed  from  the  lately-found  mu 
uscript  of  Philo's  complete  translation  of  that  wort 
With  annotations  by  Fr.  Wagenfeld,  and  a  preface  bj 
Dr.  G.  F.  Grotefend).    Thia  was  followed,  in  1837, bj 
another  work,  purporting  to  be  the  Greek  version  ol 
Philo  itself,  with  a  Latin  translation  by  Wagenfeld . 
"  Sanchomathonis  Historiarvm  Pharacia  faJrot  as 
rem,  Grace  versos  *  Philme  Byblio,  edidit,  Lstmaeu 
vcrsione  donavit  P.  'Wagenfeld,  Bremat,  1837."— 
Tho  whole  ia  a  mere  forgery,  very  clumsily  executed; 
and  the  imposture  has  been  very  ably  exposed  in  the 
37th  and  39th  numbers  of  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Re- 
view. 

Ssncus,  a  deity  of  the  Sabinea,  according  to  some, 
identical  with  Hercules.    The.  Dame  is  said  to  ban 


signified  "heaven"  in  the  Sabine  tongue.  {Lyl.it 
Men*.,  p.  107  ed.  Sehote.,  p.  350  ed.  Rather.)  San- 
cue  at  first  view  would  seem  to  have  some  connexion 
in  form  with  the  Sandacua  of  Cilicia  and  the  Sandoa 
of  Lydia.  Another  name  for  this  deity  was  Seme, 
which  recalls  the  Sem  or  Som  of  Egypt.  (Crautr'i 
Symiolit,  par  Guigniaut,  vol.  3,  p.  493.) 

SAHOXLidTta,  a  name  given  to  Sardinia  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  sandal.    {Vid.  Ichnosa.) 

SaMnaocoTTus,  an  Indian,of  mean  origin,  who,  bar- 
ing on  one  occaaion  been  guilty  of  insolent  conduct 
towards  Alexander,  was  ordered  by  that  monarch  to  be 
seixed  and  put  to  death.  He  escaped,  however,  by  t 
rapid  Sight,  and  at  length  dropped  down  completely 
exhausted.  As  he  slept  on  the  ground,  a  lion  of  im- 
mense size  came  op  to  him,  licked  the  perspiration  from 
bis  face,  and,  having  awakened  him,  fawned  upon  and 
then  left  him.  The  singular  lameness  of  the  animal 
appeared  preternatural  to  Sandrocottus,  and  was  con- 
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itroed  b)  him  into  an  omen  of  future  tacceu.  Hav- 
ing collected,  therefore,  a  band  of  robbers,  and  having 
roused  the  people  of  India  to  a  change  of  affaire,  he 
finally  attained  to  sovereign  power,  and  made  himself 
master  of  a  part  of  the  country  which  had  been  previ- 
ously in  the  hand*  of  Seleucus.  It  ie  said,  that, 
while  waging  war,  and  before  coming  to  the  throne,  a 
wild  elephant  of  very  largo  size  approached  him  on 
one  occasion,  and  with  the  greatest  docility  suffered 
him  to  mount  on  its  back,  and  used  after  this  to  bear 
him  into  the  fight.  (Justin,  15,  4.)  The  Sandrocot- 
tus  of  the  Greeks  is  thought  to  be  the  same  with 
the  Chandrsgoupta  of  the  Hindu  writer*.  And  Chan- 
dragoupta  (r.  e.,  "  saved  the  moon")  is  regarded  by 
many  as  a  mere  epithet  or  surname  of  tie  Hindu 
monarch  Vischarada.  (De  Marie,  Hut.  de  FInde, 
vol.  3,  p.  895. — Id.  ib.,  vol.  1,  p.  480.) 

SmsABiBs,  a  river  of  Asia  Minor,  rising  near  a 
place  called  Sangia  (Zoyytn),  in  Moont  Aooreus,  a 
branch  of  Mount  Dindymus,  in  Galatia,  and  falling  into 
the  Eaxine  on  the  coast  of  Bitbynia.  Its  source  was 
160  stadia  from  Peasiuas.  According  to  Strata  (643), 
it  formed  the  true  eastern  boundary  of  Bithynia,  and 
his  account  coincides  in  this  with  that  of  the  earlier 
writers.  (Seylax,  p.  34.— ApoU.ithod.,t,  784.)  The 
Bithynian  kings,  however,  gradually  extended  their 
dominions  farther  to  the  east,  and  the  Romans  gave 
the  country  a  still  farther  enlargement  on  Ibis  aide. 
This  river  is  called  Sangaria  by  Constantino  Porphy- 
rogeoitus  (1,  5),  and  Sagaris  by  Ovid  (cj».  e  Pont.,  4, 
10).  The  modern  name  is  the  Sakaria.  (Manner? s 
Geogr,  *ol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  607.) 

SannysJon,  an  Athenian  comic  poet,  contemporary 
with  Aristophanes.  Little  is  known  of  him.  One  of 
bis  plays,  entitled  Aavan  (Danai),  in  which  he  bur- 
lesqued a  verse  of  the  Orestes  of  Euripides  (Sehol.  ad 
Aristopk.,  Ran ,  p.  148.  —  Schol.  ad  Eurip.,  Or  ft., 
879),  appears  to  have  been  acted  about  407  B.C. 
(Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  p.  81.)  Another  comedy  of 
his,  entitled  Tl\u(  ("Laughter"),  is  also  mentioned. 
(Clinton,  Fast.  Hellen.,  p.  91  —  Bentley's  Pkalaris, 
vroL  1,  p.  861,  ed.  Dyce.) 

SamtShcs,  a  people- of  Gallia  Aqoitaniea.  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Garomna,  on  the  coast.  Their  cap- 
ital was  Mediolanom  Santonum,  now  Satntes.  (Plin., 
4,  10.— Cm.,  B.  G.,  1,  10.— Id.  ibid.,  3,  11  ) 

Sapis,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  in  Uinbria, 
and  falling  into  the  Hadriatic  below  Ravenna.  It  is 
now  the  Santo  or  Alps.  It  was  also  called  Isapis. 
(Plin  ,  3,  15.— SU.  ltd.,  8, 449  —  Lucan  ,  8,  405.) 

Sapos,  I.  a  king  of  Persia,  who  succeeded  his  fa- 
ther, Artaxerxes,  about  the  238th  year  of  the  Christian 
era.  Naturally  fierce  and  ambitioua,  Sapor  wished  to 
increase  his  paternal  dominions  by  conquest ;  and,  as 
tbe  indolence  of  the  emperors  of  Rome  seemed  favour- 
able to  his  views,  he  laid  waste  the  provinces  of  Meso- 
potamia, Syria,  and  Cilicia ;  and  he  might  have  be- 
come master  of  all  Asia  if  Odenatos  had  not  stopped 
his  progress.  If  Goxdtan  attempted  to  repel  him,  his 
efforts  were  weak,  and  Philip,  who  succeeded  him  on 
the  imperial  throne,  bought  the  peace  of  Sapor  with 
money.  Valerian, -who  waa  afterward  invested  with 
the-  purple,  marched  against  the  Persian  monarch,  bnt 
was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  Odenatus  no  soon- 
er heard  that  the  Roman  emperor  was  a  captive  in 
the  hands  of  Sapor,  than  be  attempted  to  release  him 
yy  force  of  arms.  The  forces  of  Persia  were  cut  to 
>ieces,  the  wives  and  treasures  of  tbe  monarch  fell 
nto  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  Odenatus  pene- 
rn ted,  with  little  opposition,  into  the  very  beart'of  the 
tingdora.  Sapor,  soon  after  this  defest,  waa  assassi- 
nated by  his  subjects,  A.D.  273,  after  a  reign  of  38 
ears.  He  waa  succeeded  by  his  son,  called  Hormis- 
laa. —  II  The  second  of  that  nsme,  succeeded  his  fa- 
hrr  Hormisdaa  on  the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was  aa 
Teat  aa  hie  ancestor  of  tbe  same  name,  and  by  under- 


taking a  war  against  tbe  Romans,  he  attempted  to  en- 
large bis  dominions,  and  to  add  the  provinces  on  tbe 
west  of  the  Euphrates  to  bis  empire.  Julian  marched 
against  him,  but  fell  by  a  mortal  wound.  Jovian,  who 
succeeded  Julian,  made  peace  with  Sapor;  but  tbe 
monarch,  always  restless  and  indefatigable,  renewed 
hostilities,  invaded  Armenia,  and  defeated  the  Emper- 
or Valens.  Sapor  died  A.D.  380.  after  a  reign  of  70 
years,  in  which  he  had  often  been  the  sport  of  fortune. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Artaxerxes,  and  Artaxerxes  by 
Sapor  III.,  a  prince  who  died  after  a  reign  of  five 
years,  A.D.  389,  in  the  age  of  Theodosiue  the  Great. 

Sappho,  I.  a  celebrated  poetess,  a. native  of  Myti- 
tene  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  nearly  contempora- 
neous with  her  countryman  Alcssus,  although  she  mutt 
have  been  younger,  since  she  was  still  alive  in  568 
B  O.  About  596  B.C.  she  sailed  from  Mytrlene  in 
order  to  take  refnge  in  Sicily.  (Mam.  Par.,  ep.  36:) 
The  cause  of  her  flight  appears  to  have  been  a  politi- 
cal one,  and  she  must  at  that  time  have  been  in  the 
bloom  of  her  life.  At  a  much  later  period  she  produced 
the  ode  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (8, 135),  in  which  she 
reproaches  her  brother  Charaxus  for  having  purchased 
Rnodopis,  and  for  having  been  induced  by  bis  love 
to  emancipate  her.  (Mailer,  Hist.  One.  later.,  p. 
172  )  Of  all  the  females  that  ever  cultivated  the 
poetic  art,  Sappho  waa  certainly  the  most  eminent, 
and  ancient  Greece  fully  testified  its  high  Sense  of 
her  powers  by  bestowing  on  her  the  appellation  of  the 
"Tenth  Muse."  How  great,  indeed,  waa  Sappbo's 
fame  among  the  Greeks,  and  how  rapidly  it  spread 
throughout  Greece  itself,  may  be  seen  in  the  history 
of  Sown,  who  waa  contemporary  with  the  Lesbian  po- 
etess. Hearing  his  nephew  recite  one  of  her  poems, 
he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  that  he  would  not  willing- 
ly- die  till  he  had  learned  it  by  heart.  (Stobaus, 
Strm.,  29,  88.)  Indeed,  the  whole  voice  of  antiquity 
has  declared  that  the  poetry  of  Sappho  waa  unrivalled 
in  grace  and  sweetness.  This  decision  has  been  con- 
firmed by  posterity,  though  we  have  only  a  few  ver- 
ses remaining  of  her  poetic  effusions ;  for  these  are  of 
a  high  character,  and  stamped  with  the  true  impress 
of  genius. — The  history  of  Sappho  is  involved  in  great 
uncertainty.  It  is  known  that,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  she  was  born  at  Mytilene,  in  the  island  of  Les- 
bos ;  but  if  we  subject  to  a  rigorous  criticism  the  opin- 
ion ao  generally  received  in  relation  to  her  amorous 
propensities,  and  the  misfortunes  attendant  upon  these, 
we  'will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  story  of  her 
passion  for  Phaon  and  its  tragical  consequences  is  a 
mere  fiction.  It  is  certain  that  Sappho,  in  her  odes, 
made  frequent  mention  of  a  youth,  to  whom  she  gave 
her  whole  heart,  while  he  requited  her  passion  with 
cold  indifference.  But  there  is  no  trace  whatever  of 
her  having  named  the  object  of  her  passion,  or  sought 
to  win  his  favour  by  her  beautiful  verses.  Tbe  pre- 
tended name  of  this  youth,  Phson.  although  frequent- 
ly mentioned  in  the  Attic  comedies,  appears  not  to 
have  occurred  in  the  poetry  of  Sappho.  If  Phaon  had 
been  named  in  ber  verses,  the  opinion  could  not  have 
arisen  that  it  was  the  courtesan  Sappho,  and  not  the 
poetess,  who  was  in  love  with  Phaon.  (£lhewau, 
13,  p.  696,  e.)  Moreover,  the  marvellous  stories  of 
the  beaoty  of  Phaon  have  manifestly  been  borrowed 
from  the  myth  of  Adonis.  (Mulltr,  Hist.  Or.  Lit., 
p.  174.)  According  to  the  ordinary  account,  Sappho, 
despised  by  Phaon.  took  the  leap  from  the  Leucedian 
rock,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  cure  for  the  pangs  of  on- 
requited  love.  But  even  thia  is  rather  a  poetical  im- 
age than  a  real  event  in  the  life  of  Sappho.  The  Len- 
cadian  leap  waa  a  religious 'rite,  belonging  to  the  ex- 
piatory festivals  of  Apollo,  which  were  celebrated  in 
this  as  in  other  parts  of  Greece.  At  appointed  times, 
criminals,  selected  aa  expiatory  victims,  were  thrown 
from  the  high  overhanging  rock  into  the  sea :  they 
were,  how«>ver,  sometimes  caught  at  the  bottom,  ana, 
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f  saved,  wett  tent  away  from  Leucadia.  (Concern- 
ing the  connexion  of  this  custom  with  too  worship  of 
Apollo,  tee  Miller'*  Dorian*,  b.  1,  ch.  11,  4  10.) 
This  custom  was  applied  in  various  ways  by  the  poets 
of  the  time  to  the  description  of  lovers.  Stesichorus, 
in  his  poetical  novel  named  Calyce,  spoke  of  the  love 
of  a  virtuous  maiden  for  a  youth  who  despised  her 
passion ;  and,  in  despair,  she  threw  herself  from  the 
Leucadian  rock.  The  effect  of  the  leap  in  the  atory 
of  Sappho  (namely,  the  curing  her  of  her  intolerable 
paasion)  must,  therefore,  have  been  unknown  to  Sle- 
sichorua.  Some  years  later,  Anacreon  saya  in  an  ode. 
"Again  caating  myself  from  the  Leucadian  rock,  I 
plunged  into  the  gray  tea,  drunk  with  love"  (op.  He- 
fkcut.,  p.  130).  Toe  poet  can  scarcely,  by  these 
words,  be  supposed  to  say  that  he  cures  himself  of  a 
vehement  paasion,  but  rather  means  to  describe  the 
delicious  intoxication  of  violent  love.  The  atory  of 
Sappho's  leap  probably  originated  m  some  poetical  im- 
ages and  relatione  of  thia  kind  ;  a  similar  atory  is  told 
of  Venus  in  regard  to  her  lament  for  Adonis.  (Ptol., 
Hcpkcut.,  ap.  Phot.,  cod.,  191. —  cd.  Bckk.,  vol.  1,  p. 
153.)  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  leap 
from  the  Leucadian  rock  may  really  have  been  made, 
in  ancient  times,  by  desperate  and  frantic  persons. 
Another  proof  of  the  fictitious  character  of  the  atory  is, 
that  it  leavea  the  principal  point  in  uncertainty,  name- 
ly, whether  Sappho  survived  the  leap  or  perished  in  it. 
(MUUr,  Hist.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  178.)— It  appears  that 
Sappho  became  united  in  marriage  to  an  individual 
named  Cereolaa,  and  the  fruit  of  thia  union  waa  a 
daughter,  named  Cleia  (Kfoic),  who  is  mentioned  by 
the  poetess  in  one  of  her  fragments.  Having  loat  her 
husband,  Sappho  turned  her  attention  to  literary  pur- 
suits, and  inspired  many  of  the  Lesbian  females  with 
a  taste  for  similar  occupations.  She  composed  lyric 
p'tcu,  of  which  she  left  nine  books,  elegie*,  hymn*. 
cVc.  The  admiration  which  these  productions  excited 
waa  universal;  her  contemporaries  carried  it  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  saw  in  her  a  superior 
being :  the  Lesbians  placed  her  image  on  their  coins, 
as  that  of  a  divinity. — Sappho  had  assembled  around 
ber  a  number  of  young  females,  nstives  of  Lesbos, 
whom  she  instructed, in  music  and  poetry.  They  re- 
vered her  as  their  benefactress,  and  her  attachment  to 
them  was  of  the  most  affectionate  description.  This 
intimacy  waa  made  a  pretext  by  the  licentious  spirit  of 
later  ages  for  the  moat  dishonourable  calumnies.  An 
expression  in  Horace  ("  matcula  Sappho,"  Ep.,  },  19, 
28)  has  been  thought  to  countenance  this  charge,  but 
its  meaning  has  been  grossly  misunderstood;  and, 
what  ia  still  more  to  the  purpose,  it  would  appear  that 
the  illustrious  poetess  haa  been  ignorantly  confounded 
with  a  dissolute  female  of  the  same  name,  a  native  of 
Lesbos,  though  not  of  Mytilene.  (Vid.  Sappho  II.) 
Indeed,  as  the  Abbe  Bsrthelemy  haa  remarked,  the  ac- 
counts that  have  reached  ua  respecting  the  licentious 
character  of  Sappho,  have  come  only  from  writers  long 
subsequent  to  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  Sappho, 
the  favoured  of  the  Muses,  was,  aa  we  have  just  en- 
deavoured to  show,  never  enamoured  of  Phaon,  nor 
did  she  ever  make  the  leap  of  Leucadia.  Indeed,  the 
severity  with  which  Sappho  censured  her  brother  Cha- 
raxus  for  his  love  for  the  courtesan  Rhodopis,  enablea 
us  to  form  some  judgment  of  the  principles  by  which 
she  guided  her  own  conduct.  For  although,  at  the 
time  when  she  wrote  thia  ode  to  him,  the  fire  of  youth- 
ful paasion  had  been  quenched  within  her  breast,  yet 
she  never  could  have  reproached  her  brother  with  his 
love  for  a  courtesan,  if  she  had  herself  been  a  courte- 
san in  her  youth ;  and  Charaxus  might  have  retaliated 
upon  her  with  additional  strength.  Besides,  we  may 
plainly  discern  the  feeling  of  unimpesched  honour  due 
to  a  freebom  and  well-educated  maiden,  in  the  verses 
which  refer  to  the  relation  of  Alcteoe  and  Sappho. 
Alceua  testifies  that  the  attractions  and  loveliness  of 
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Sappho  did  not  derogate  from  her  moral  worth,  *hen 
he  calls  her  "  violet-crowned,  pun,  rweeUj-iiniung 
Sappho."  lAlcaw.fragm^38,elBle*if.r-&trfto', 
misfortunes  arose  not,  therefore,  from  disappointed 
love ;  they  had,  on  the  contrary,  a  political  origin,  ud 
terminated  in  exile.    It  ia  probable  thai,  being  inn 
into  a  conspiracy  against  Pitta  cut,  tyrant  of  Myulene, 
by  the  perauasions  of  Afosaus,  she  waa  banished  (ton 
Lesbos  along  with  that  poet  and  his  partisans,  (iftrau, 
(hum.,  ep.  37.)   She  retired,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, to  Sicily.  — We  know  nothing  farther  o!  the 
life  of  Sappho.    Her  productions,  which  gained  fa 
her  so  exalted  a. reputation,  are  almost  equally  un- 
known.   All  that  baa  reached  ua  consists  of,  I.  k 
beautiful  Ode  to  Venus,  in  the  Sapphic  measure,  pre- 
served by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnaasoa.— J.  A  second 
ode,  in  the  same  measure,  still  more  beautiful,  de- 
scriptive of  the  tumultuous  emotions  of  love,  sod  pre- 
served in  part  by  Longinus. — 3.  Various  fragments, 
all  unfortunately  very  short,  found  in  Aristotle,  Pie- 
tarch,  Albenaras,  Stobseus,  Hephtsstiou,  Macrobna, 
Eustatbius,  and  Others. — 4.  Three  epigrams.— Sap- 
pho also  composed  hymns  to  the  gods,  in  which  Be 
invoked  them  to  come  from  their  favourite  abode  a 
different  countries  ;  but  there  ia  little  infbrrastion  ex- 
tant raapecting  their  contents. — T|ie  poems  of  Sappas 
are  little  susceptible  of  division  into  distinct  cltaiet 
Hence  (he  ancient  critics  divided  them  into  boob, 
merely  according  to  the  metre,  the  first  containing  the 
odes  in  the  Sapphic  meaaure,  for  the  poetess  enriched 
the  melody  of  the  language  by  a  lyric  meaaure  of  its 
most  harmonious  character,  called  after  ber  own  use; 
a  measure  which  CataJlua  and  Horace.afterward  inn> 
duced  with  so  much  success  into  the  Latin  Hmgue.- 
The  beat  text  of  Sappho  ia  that  given  by  BlomneM,  a 
the  Muteum  Critic***,  (vol.  1,  p.  3,  $tqq.).  The  beet 
and  fullest  edition,  however,  is  that  of  Neue,  Bent, 
1837,  4to-   (Schbll,  Hat.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  205.- 
MMcr,  Hut.  Lit.  Or  ,  p.  172  —  Borne*,  Yit.  Auc, 
p.  89.— Bayle,  Diet.,  s.  v.  Sappho.)— IL  A  mured 
Eresus,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  for  a  long  time  cue- 
founded  with  Sappho  of  Mytilene.    The  disiiuUM 
between  the  two  has  only  been  recently  drawn,  mi 
the  memory  of  the  celebrated  poetess  baa  at  hut  bees 
freed  from  the  dishonourable  imputations  which  bid 
been  so  long  attached  to  it.   An  ancient  medal,  brongv 
from  Greece  in  1833,  presents,  along  with  the  sua 
2*11*0  (Sappho),  a  female  head,  with  the  letun 
EPECI  (Eren),  the  alluaiou  being  to  the  Lesbian  cuj 
of  Ereaua,  where  the  medal  was  struck.   (Consu  l  ft 
Hautcroche,  Notice  *w  la  catrtitane  Sappho  fEraa. 
Pari*,  1883.)    Thia  settles  the  question  aa  to  title 
having  been  two  Sappboa,  both  natives  of  the  seat 
island!  The  period  when  thia  second  Sappho  ttoo- 
ished  is  far  from  being  easy  to  determine.  That  ue 
waa  a  female  of  some  celebrity  appeara  evident  fee 
the  inhabitants  of  Eresus  having  stamped  ber  inup 
on  their  coina ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  have  only  » iff 
words,  scattered  here  and  there  in  ancient  authors,  tfr 
ative  to  thia  namesake  of  the  Mytjlenean  $ir;£- 
The  first  of  these  authors  is  the  historian  Nynui* 
cited  by  Albetueue  (13.  p.  596,  c  ),  who  speak*  of 
Sappho,  a  courtesan  of  Eresus.  aa  having  been  ena» 
oured  of  Phaon  (Kni  i  if  'Epiaov  it  tic  iraipa  lzr- 
<ku,  roi  koXov  4"iuvof  ipaaOelaa,  xtfiitoarof  »>.  * 
dn/ai  Nv^if  b>  HeplrrXv  'Kaiac) — The  second  u- 
thority  is  .Elian  (Vox.  Hit*.,  13,  19),  who  remnrU 
"  I  learn,  too,  that  there  waa  also  another  Sappho  s 
the  island  of  Lee  boa,  a  courtesan,  not  a  poetess"  (Iln- 
duvo/uu  Si,  Sti  aoi  iripa  tv  rp  AeaSy  i/eVero  2ot»j. 
traipa,  ov  irotjjrpto,).— A  third  authority  is  Snide*, 
who  distinguishes  between  Sappho  the  poetess,  jk 
Sappho  who  waa  enamoured  of  Phaon.  and  who  leaped 
from  Leucste  ;  only  by  some  negligence  or  other  he 
makes  the  poetess  »  native  of  Eresus,  and  the  other  ol 
Mytilene.   The  fact  of  the  existence  of  two  Saj^aos 
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bang  thai  proved  by  the  testimony  of  three  authors, 
it  remains  to  examine  which  of  the  two  mi  the  one 
that  loved  Phaon,  tod  leaped  in  despair  from  the 
promontory  of  Leocate.-  Herodotus,  the  oldest  au- 
thor that  makes  mention  of  Sappho,  only  knew  the 
native  of  Mytilene.    He  is  silent  respecting  her  lore 
for  Phaon,  and,  considering  the  discursive  nature  of 
,      bis  history,  he  no  doubt  would  have  mentioned  it 
had  the  circumstance  been  true.    Hermesianax,  a 
piece  of  whose  on  the  loves  of  poets  is  quoted  by 
Atbeneus  (13,  p.  698,  «??.),  speaks  of  Sappho's 
attachment  for  Anasreon,  but  is  silent  respecting 
Phaon,  when,  in  fact,  her  fatal  passion  for  the  latter, 
and  particularly  ha  sad  catastrophe,  suited  so  well 
the  spirit  of  his  piece,  that  he  could  not  have  avoid- 
ed mentioning  them,  had  they  been  true.    In  an  epi- 
gram by  Antipater  of  Sidon  (Ep.,  70.— Jacob*' a  An- 
tkologia  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  86),  relative  to  the  death  of 
Sippho,  that  poet  is  not  only  silent  respecting  her 
tragical  end  at  Leocate,  but,  according  to  him,  she 
fell  in  the  course  of  nature,  and  her  tomb  was  in  her 
native  island.  In  the  Bibliotheca  of  Phonos,  to  which 
we  hive  already  referred  (vol.  1,  p.  168,  ed.  Bekktr), 
an  extract  is  given  from  a  work  of  Ptolemy,  eon  of 
Hephaetioo,  m  which  is  detailed  a  kind  of  history  of 
the  leaps  from  Leocate.    It  is  remarkable  that  no 
mention  is  made  in  this  account  of  the  fate  of  Sappho, 
although  many  instances  are  cited  of  those  who  had 
made  the  hazardous  experiment.    All  these  negative 
authorities  would  seem  to  more  than  counterbalance 
the  testimony  of  Ovid,  who,  in  one  Of  his  Hero'ides, 
confounds  the  female  who  was  enamoured  of  Phaon 
with  the  lyric  poetess. — According  to  Strabo  (453), 
Menander  made  Sappho  to  have  been  the  first  that 
ever  took  the  leap.    (Mtrumdri,  Rttiq.,  ed.  Memeke, 
p.  106.)  Now  Menander  lived  in  the  fourth  century 
before  our  era,  and  the  existence  of  the  Sappho,  there- 
fore, who  threw  herself  from  the  rock  of  Leocate,  may 
bo  traced  up  sa  far  at  least  as  three  centuries  prior  to 
the  Christian  era.    It  does  not,  however,  go  back  as 
far  as  the  fifth  century,  since  Herodotus,  who  flourish- 
ed at  that  period,  makes  no  mention  of  the  tragic  end 
of  the  My  ta  Ionian  poetess :  the  natural  inference, 
therefore,  is,  that  Sappho  of  Mytilene  did  not  leap 
from  the  promontory  of  Leocate,  and  that  Sappho 
of  Eresus,  who  did,  was  not  born  when  Herodotus 
wrote  his  history.— -Visconti  hss  the  merit  of  having 
been  the  first  modern  writer  who  suspected  that  the 
episode  of  Phaon  and  the  catastrophe  at  Leocate  be- 
longed rather  to  the  second  than  the  first  Sappho. 
{Icmwgr.  Greco,  vol.  i,  p.  81,  ttqq.)   His  suspicions 
won  Id  have  been  changed  into  certainty  if  be  could 
have  foreseen  the  discovery  of  the  ancient  medal, 
brought  to  light  after  his  decease,  and  which  so  folly 
establishes  the  existence  of  a  second  Sappho,  a  native 
of  Eresus.    (Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  40,  p.  398. — Com- 
pare the  remarks  of  Welder,  Sappho  son  antra  herr- 
schenden  lomrtheil  befreyt,  GStt.,  1816,  8vo.) 

S  ahacbni,  or,  more  correctly,  Arracbw,  a  name  first 
belonging  to  a  people  in  Arabia  Felix,  and  derived 
most  probably  from  that  of  the  town  Am.  The  ap- 
plication of  the  name  Saraceni  to  all  the  Arabians, 
and  thence  to  all  Mohammedans,  is  of  comparatively 
recent  origin.  Ammisnos  Marcetlinua  employs  the 
term  in  question  as  having  bean  used  by  others  before 
him.  (Ammitmu  Mareell.,  14,  4  ;  S3,  IS  ;  S3,  6 ; 
84,  S.) 

Sa  kdahapIlos,  the  lsst  king  of  Assyria,  infamous 
for  hia  luxury  and  voluptuousness.  The  greatest  part 
>f  bia  time  was  spent  in  the  company  of  his  wives 
and  favourites,  end  the  monarch  generally  appeared  in 
.be  midat  of  them  disguised  in  the  habit  of  a  female, 
ind  spinning  wool  for  his  amusement.  This  effemi- 
■acy  irritated  his  officers ;  Belesis  and  Arsaceo  con- 
ipired  against  bim,  and  collected  a  numerous  force  to 
le4.hr one  bim.  Sardanapalua  quitted  for  a  while  his 
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voluptuous  retreat,  and  appeared  at  the  bead  of  bat 
armies.  The  rebels  were  defeated  in  three  successive 
battles  ;  but  at  last  Sardanapalua  was  beaten  tad  be- 
sieged in  the  city  of  Ninus  for  two  years.  When  all 
appeared  lost,  he  burned  himself  in  his  palace,  with 
his  eunuchs,  concubines,  and  all  bis  treasures,  and 
the  empire  of  Assyria  was  divided  among  the  con- 
spirators. This  event  happened  B.C.  830,  according 
to  Eusebius;  though  Justin  and  others,  with  less 
probability,  place  it  80  years  earlier.  (Herod.,  3,  160 
—Cic.,  Ttoe.,  6,«6.) 

Saidi,  the  inhabitant*  of  Sardinia.    (Kid.  Sar- 
dinia.) 

Sasoks.    Vtd.  Sardis. 

SaioIoaot  Srrdica,  and  also  Ulpia  Sardica,  a  city, 
belonging  originally  to  Thrace,  but  subsequently  in- 
cluded within  the  limits  of  Dacia  Ripensis,  and  made 
the  capital  of  this  province.  It  was  situated  in  s  fer- 
tile plain,  through  which  flowed  the  river  CEscus. 
The  Emperor  Msximian  waa  born  in  its  vicinity,  and 
it  is  known  in  the  annals  of  the  Church  from  a  coun- 
cil having  been  held  within  its  walls.  Attila  destroyed 
the  city,  but  it  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  changed  by 
the  Bulgarians  to  Triaditga,  under  which  appellation 
it  still  exists.    (Eutrop.,  9,  9%—Nitettuk  3.) 

Sardinia,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  south  of 
Corsica  and  west  of  Italy.  The  oldest  Greek  form 
for  the  name  was  £apdw,  undeclined,  but  of  the  fem- 
inine gender,  which  the  Latins  converted  into  Sardin- 
ia. Herodotus  writes  fc  XapSa  ;  Scylax  and  Scynt- 
nus  give  no  inflections  of  the  word ;  and  Diodorus,  in 
most  instances,  fallows  the  original  usage.  (Herod., 
I,  170.— Id.,  6,  106.— Seyiox,  p.  3.— Seymn.,  ck.  v., 
304.  —  Diod.,  4,  80,  83,  etc.)  At  a  later  period  the 
form  began  to  be  gradually  declined,  and  hence  we 
have  XapMva  in  Polybius,  though  he  gives  Sapiu 
(from  which  others  have  the  genitive  ZapdoOr)  as  the 
farm  of  the  nominative.  Strabo  writes  Zapou,  gen. 
Zapooyof.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Sardoi  (2ap- 
SOot)  and  Sardonii  (Zapidvtoi) ;  the  Romans  named 
them  Sardi,  rarely  Sardioieosea. — Scylax  gives  the 
distance  between  Sardinia  and  the  mainland  as  one 
and  a  half  days'  sail,  or  760  stadia  ;  this,  however,  is 
too  small,  and  Artemtdorus  is  more  correct  when  he 
makes  it  1300  stadia.  (Scylax,  p.  3.— Strabo,  333.) 
That  the  island  can  be  seen  on  a  clear  day  from  the 
coast  of  Italy,  we  learn  from  Strabo,  and  also  from 
modern  travellers.  The  area  of  Sardinia  is  given  at 
the  present  day  at  9800  miles,  and  the  number  of  the 
inhabitants  is  estimated  at  about  4,000,000.— The 
Oreeka  compared  the  ahape  of  this  ialand  lo  that  of 
the  human  foot,  and  hence  the  appellation  of  Ichouea 
that  was  sometimes  given  to  it  {'lxvovoo — Irvoo, 
vestigium).  Others,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  low- 
er part  of  the  sandal,  term  it  Sandaliotia.  (Fit!. 
Ichnusa,  and  compare  the  remark  of  Pliny,  3,  7, 
"  Sardiniam  Tinuau  Semdaliolim  appellant  at  efigie 
tale*,  Mgrtilm  Ichmuam  a  timiUtudine  teetigii.") 
—Sardinia  may  be  oalled  a  mountainoos  ialand,  a 
chain  of  mountains  running  through  it  from  north  to 
south,  though  nearer  to  the  eastem  than  the  western 
coast.  From  the  northern  pert  of  this  ebaui  soother 
rises,  which  proceeds  from  east  to  west,  and  which 
separates  the  ialand,  as  it  were,  into  two  parts,  from 
the  present  Capo  Comau>  to  Capo  Ifalargin.  This 
cross  range  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Moivoueva  Son  (£»-  . 
sent  Monte*— "The  Mad  Mountains").  The  mount- 
ains of  Sardinia  exercise  a  very  important  influence 
on  the  character  of  ita  coast,  on  the  temperature,  and 
on  the  productiveness  of  the  ialand.  The  numerous 
side  ranges,  running  down  to  the  very  coast,  form 

rcious  bays,  and,  on  the  southern  and  western 
res,  safe  harbours.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island, 
however,  the  cliffs  are  high  and  steep,  and  scarcely  af- 
ford anywhere  a  safe  anchoring  place  ;  while  gusto  of 
wind  frequently  blow  with  very  sudden  end  great  fun 
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from  the  interior  of  the  mountain  range*,  and  do  great 
damage  to  vessels  along  theee  ahoraa.  Hence  proba- 
bly the  appellation  of  "  Iiuam  Monte;"  and  hence, 
too,  the  language  of  Claudian  <(Bel7.  Gildm.,  v.  01*), 
"  Iiuano*  infamat  navita  monies."  Along  the  "whole 
range,  therefore,  of  the  eaatern  cosst,  although  eo  con 
Teniently  aituated  for  intereourae  with  Italy,  the  an 
cienta  had  bnt  one  harbour,  Olbia.  and  that  far  to  the 


north  ;  and  in  modern  daya,  too,  no  place  of  any  im- 
portance ia  found  along  thia  part  of  Sardinia.  The 
mountain  atmosphere  was  healthy,  but  the  rugged  na- 


ture of  the  rangea  and  the  wild  character  of  the  in- 
habitant*  forbade  any  attempts  at  cultivation.  In  the 
western  and  southern  parts,  on  the  other  hand,  the  soil 
waa  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but  the  climate  very 
unhealthy.  Thus  Mela  remarks  (3, 7), "  ut  fecund*  its. 
pane  pestilent  insula."  The  noxious  effects  of  the 
climate  were  atill  more  sensibly  felt  by  strangers  than 
by  natives.  Hence,  whenever  the  Romans  wished  to 
designate  a  particularly  unhealthy  region,  they  named 
Sardinia  ;  and  so  greatly  did  they  dread  the  effects  of 
ita  climate,  that  they  never  ventured  to  keep  a  etand- 
ing  force  in  it  for  any  length  of  time.  (Ctc.,  ep.  eat 
Quint.,  f rat  rem,  3,  3. — Straio,  336.)  The  principal 
causes  of  thia  unhealthineaa  were  the  pools  of  stag- 
nant water  in  the  hollows  of  the  island,  and  the  want 
of  northerly  winda.  These  winds  were  kept  off,  aa 
Paueaniaa  believed  (10, 17),  by  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
sica and  even  of  Italy.  Toe  laeani  Montea  also 
contributed  their  share  in  producing  thia.  (Cltmdian, 
Bell.  Qildonic,  v.  SIS,  teqq.)— The  fertility  of  the 
island  ia  attested  by  all  the  ancient  writers  ;  neither 
was  it  infested  by  any  snakes,  nor  by  any  beaata  of 
prey.  Rome  obtained  her  auppliea  of  grain  not  only 
from  Sicily,  but  also  from  Sardinia ;  large  quantities 
of  salt,  too,  aa  in  modern  times,  were  manufactured 
on  the  western  and  southern  coasts.  The  ancient 
writer*  speak  of  mines,  and  Solinus  (c.  11)  of  silver 
ones :  the  names  of  various  places  in  the  island  indi- 
cate a  mining  country,  aa  Metalla,  Insula  Plombaria, 
dec.  ;  and  Ptolemy  makes  mention  of  several  mineral 
springe  sod  hatha.  Two  products  of  the  ialand,  how- 
ever, deserts  particular  notice.  One  of  theee  ia  it* 
wool.  Numerous  herds  of  cattle  were  reared  in  the 
ialand,  as  might  be  expected  among  a  people  who  paid 
little  attention  to,  ana  derived  little  subsistence  from 
agriculture.  (Died,  6,  16.)  It"  most  be  remarked, 
however,  that  the  animals  chiefly  killed  for  food  were 
of  a  mongrel  kind,  begotten  between  a  sheep  and  a 
goat,  and  called  mumonet.  (Plm ,  8, 49. — Psmsan., 
10,  17.)  They  were  covered  with  a  long  and  coarse 
haif,  and  their  skins  served  for  the  common  clothing 
of  the  mountaineers,  whom  Livy  hence  styles  PelHtt. 
In  winter  they  wore  the  hair  inward.  (lElian,  H.  A  , 
16,  34.)  In  war  they  bad  email  buckler*  covered 
with  these  akin*.  They  were  named  from  thia  attire 
Mtutnicati ;  and  the  Mastrucati  Latnmcuti  were  of- 
ten very  dangerous  antagonists  for  the  Romans  The 
other  remarkable  product  of  Sardinia  was  a  species 
of  wild  parsley  (apiastrum),  celled  by  Solinus  kerba 
Sardonic..  It  grew  very  abundantly  around  springs 
and  wet  place*.  Whoever  ate  of  it  died,  apparently 
laughing ;  in  other  word*,  the  nerves  became  con- 
tracted, and  the  lipa  of  the  sufferer  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  involuntary  and  painful  laugh.  Hence 
the  expression  Sardonicus  rine.  (Psusan.,  10,  17. 
— Satin.,  e.  1 1 .— Plin.,  30, 11.)  It  must  be  remark- 
ed, however,  that  the  phrase  fieiArfae  iapSSvtav  oc- 
ean also  in  Homer  (Go!.,  SO,  303),  and  that  other  ex- 
planations besides  the  one  joet  mentioned  are  given 
by  Eustathins.  —  Whence  Sardinia  received  its  first 
inhabitants  we  are  not  informed  by  any  ancient  writer. 
They  apeak,  indeed,  of  settlements  made  at  various 
times  in  the  island,  but  the  new-comers  always  found 
a  rude  race  of  inhabitants  already  in  possession.  The 
first  that  migrated  to  Sardinia  were  aaid  to  have  been 

im, 


le  number  of  Attic  families.  Tie 
inhabitants  of  the  part  conquered  by  him  were  oU 
from  him  lolai,  and  even  at  the  present  day  a  put  a! 


the  Etrurians  and  Tyrrhenians,  under  Fhorcyi,  t  tag 
of  Neptune :  these  settled  on  the  eastern  coast.  (Str- 
tins,  ad  Virg.,  JBn.,  6,  830.)  At  a  subsequent  pe- 
riod, Sardos,  a  son  of  Hercules,  led  s  colon;  thither. 
He  introduced  among  the  rude  inhabitants,  who  were 
accustomed  to  dwell  in  cavea,  the  first  rudimenu  of 
civilization  ;  taught  them  agriculture,  and  wu  their 
earliest  lawgiver.    In  gratitude  to  him,  they  called  the 
ialand  after  nia  name,  Sardinia ;  sent,  sts  later  perioi 
hia  statue  to  Delphi,  and  worshipped  him  u  i  god 
under  the  appellation  of  Sard**  pater,  whence  ime 
the  forms  StrixpoJ.tr  snd  SariopaUr.  (Sen.  ei  Ftrr, 
JBn.,  8,  604.)   After  the  Libyans  came  a  colour  ei 
Iberians  under  Norax,  from  Bsstica.   He  settled  1 
the  southern  part  of  the  ialand,  and  founded  the  city 
of  Nora,  which  he  called  after  hia  own  name.  Tit- 
ditioo  also  makes  Aristeeua,  the  father  of  Acteeon,  it 
have  come  to  Sardinia  with  some  Grecian  foflowen 
after  the  death  of  hie  son.   (fiat  /(of  ,  13, 368 )  He 
waa  the  first  to  plant  trees,  and  to  teach  the  inhabi- 
tants how  to  make  oil  and  cheese. — As  regards  the 
Grecian  settlements  in  this  island,  it  may  be  remarked, 
that,  though  the  date  of  their  first  coming  cannot  be 
ascertained,  it  would  appear,  however,  to  hare  tain 
place  at  a  very  early  period.    The  first  of  these  ato- 
nies was  that  led  by  Iolaua,    He  brought  with  ha 
many  of  the  Thespisds  or  sons  of  Hercules,  together 
"  irable 

kit  coaquei 
even  at  the  present 
the  territory  of  Cagliari  is  styled  Eundaru  di  Ida 
(Died.  Sic.,  4,  34,  dec. — Id.,  6,  16.)  The  fertility  oi 
Sardinia  soon  invited  over  numerous  Grecian  setilen. 
and  various  petty  republics  were  established,  independ- 
ent of  each  other.  All  of  these  engaged  with  activ- 
ity in  agriculture  and  commerce,  and  all  rendered  di- 
vine honours  to  Sardua,  Aristasua,  and  Iolaua.  Tram 
of  Grecian  customs  and  attire  are  said  still  to  renin 
(ffirKkelmann,  Geseiichu  der  Sarivden,  p  7.)  The 
Carthaginiena  would  seem  to  have  obtained  a  faotiaj 
in  Sardinia  at  a  very  early  period,  as  the  situstioe  tf 
the  island  m  a  commercial  point  of  view  wu  too  im- 
portant to  be  neglected.  Ita  fertility,  moreover,  rude 
it  one  of  their  granaries,  and  they  need  every  ana 
in  their  power  to  promote  agricultural  labours.  Sar- 
dinia fell  into  the  band*  of  the  Romans  337  B.C.,  ia 
the  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Pome  wars. 
Ita  new  master*  could  only,  as  the  Carthaginian!  had 
dona  before  them,  obtain  possession,  for  a  long  period, 
of  the  shores  of  the  ialand.  The  inhabitants  of  ue 
interior  defended  themselves  successfully  for  nee* 
100  years.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said-  that  Sardinia  waa 
never  completely  aubdued  by  the  Roman  arms  (Sink 
336),  and  the  predatory  movements  of  the  tnoanu* 
eers  still  occasioned  trouble  in  the  days  of  the  emper- 
ors. (Toe.,  Ann..  8,  86.)  In  the  fifth  century  it  M 
into  the  hands  or  the  Vandals.  (Proeop  ,  Bell.  VaL 
3, 13.)  The  interior  of  the  island,  even  at  the  preset! 
day,  exhibits  an  astonishing  degree  of  barbarism:  the 
peasants  axe  atill  dressed  in  leather  or  skins-  and  iht 
mountains  are  atill  infested  by  banditti. — The  r.-weai 
ialand  of  Sardinia  presents  many  monuments  that  re- 
call the  successive  sway  of  ita  several  conqueror! 
The  most  remarkable,  however,  of  these,  are  tbever 
sncient  structures  called  Nwrmges  or  Nurngktt,  whirl 
have  exercised  the  sagacity  of  various  travellers.  Tht 
number  of  these  monuments  is  about  600.  TboM 
which  are  entire  are  60  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
90  feet  at  the  base,  and  terminating  at  the  summit  a 
a  cone.  They  are  built  on  little  hills,  in  a  plain,  of 
different  sort*  of  stone,  and,  in  some  cases,  are  sot- 
rounded  by  a  wall.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  of  large 
sixe,  and  pot  together  without  cement.  Some  nura- 
gbes  are  flanked  by  eonea,  to  the  number  of  from  tires 
to  (even,  which  are  grouped  around  the  principal  coos; 
they  form  a  kind  o?  casemates.  The 
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will  h  tonnonnted  with  »  parapet.  Each  nuragbe  h 
divided  into  three  chamber*  or  stories,  the  communi- 
cation to  which  ia  effected  by  a  kind  of  spiral  ascent 
in  the  tide  wall.  (Afimani,  Histoire  de  Sariaigne, 
Ptru,  1826. — De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  ex  Sardatgnt, 
Peru,  1826. — PcM  RmiUl,  Notice*  swr  Its  Nuraghes 
it  la  Sariaigne,  Pari*,  1886.)  The  author  laat  cited 
regards  the  nuraghes  aa  of  Cyclopian  er  Pelasgic  ori- 
gin, and  carriea  back  the  period  of  their  construction 
to  the  15th  century  before  the  Christian  era.  (McM- 
wt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p.  468.— Balbi,  Abrigi  de 
Geographu,  p.  294.) 

Staois  or  Stasia  (the  Ionic  forme  of  the  name  are 
el  Xapitc  and  tuoiue,  the  ordinary  Greek  form  ia 
ei  ZttpoVif),  a  city  of  Lydia,  the  ancient  capital  of 
,       the  monarchs  of  the  country.    It  was  situate  at  the 
i       foot  of  Mount  Tmolua,  on  the  river  Pactolua,  which 
ran  through  the  place ;  and  on  one  of  the  elevations 
of  the  mountain,  comprehended  within  the  circuit  of 
the  city,  waa  the  site  of  a  strong  citadel.  According 
to  Herodotus  (I,  84),  a  concubine  of  Males,  king  of 
Lydii,  had  brought  forth  a  young  lion,  and  the  mon- 
arch was  informed  by  the  Telmessian  diviners,  that  if 
this  animal  were  carried  by  him  quite  round  the  works 
of  the  city,  Sardia  should  be  for  ever  impregnable. 
The  young  lion  was  brought  to  every  other  part  of  the 
place  except  the  steep  side  of  the  citadel  which  faced 
Mount  Tmolua,  this  latter  part  being  neglected  as  al- 
'      together  insuperable  and  inacceaeible ;  and  yet  by  this 
very  pert  it  waa  subsequently  taken.    This  legend, 
combined  with  the  statement  of  Joannes  Lydua  (it 
Men:,  p.  42),  that  Sardit  waa  an  old  Lydian  word 
denoting  "  the  Year,"  has  led  Creuzer'to  give  an  as- 
tronomical tum  to  the  whole  tradition.   (Creuzer  uni 
Hermann,  Briefe,  p.  106,  ro  notis.) — Sardia  waa  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Cimmerians  during  their 
inroad  into  Aaia  {Strata,  627),  but  to  have  been  toon 
•iter  rebuilt  and  strongly  fortified  :  it  is  to  this  latter 
period,  no  doubt,  that  the  legend  above  mentioned  re- 
fers.  Aa  the  capital  ef  Crceaue,  king  of  Lydia,  it  is 
-    frequently  mentioned  in  Herodotus,  and  the  historian 
relate*  the  manner  in  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
*'    Cyrus,  the  citadel  having  been  surprised  on  the  very 
aide  that  waa  deemed  inaccessible.    The  city  retained 
■its  aize  and  importance  under  the  Persian  dominion. 
Herodotus  (7,  31)  name*  it,  by  way  of  distinction, 
**  the  city  of  the  Lydiana"  (ruv  Avduv  to  dan),  and 
it  became  the  seat  of  the  Persian  •straps,  aa  it  had 
been  of  the  Lydian  kings.   The  fortifications,  how- 
ever, must  have  been  destroyed  by  ita  new  masters, 
since  otherwise  the  Greeks  could  not  have  so  easily 
penetrated  into  the  place  in  the  expedition  which  pre- 
ceded the  Persian  v/ar.    From  the  account  of  Herod- 
'   ot.ua  (6,  100),  the  citadel  alone  would  appear  to  have 
remained.    And  yet,  with  all  its  greatness,  Sardia 
could  not  have  been  in  these  early  times  a  well-built 
city  ;  at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  houses  would 
seem  to  have  been  constructed  of  reeds,  according  to 
tbe  account  of  Herodotus,  and  even  those  which  were 
built  with  bricks  were  roofed  with  reeds.    One  of 
these,  on  this  occasion,  waa  set  on  fire  by  a  soldier, 
and  immediately  the  flame  spread  from  house  to  house, 
and  consumed  the  whole  city.    The  temple  of  Cybele 
also  Buffered  in  the  conflagration,  and  it  was  this  cir- 
cumstance that  gave  Xerxes  a  pretext  for  destroying 
tbe  temples  of  Greece. — Tbe  city  and  acropolis  sur- 
rendered, at  a  later  day,  on  tbe  approach  of  Alexander 
after  the  battle  of  tbe  Granicus.    He  encamped  by  tbe 
river  Hennus,  which  waa  20  stadia,  or  two  miles  and 
a    half,  distant.    He  went  np  to  the  acropolis,  which 
was  then  fortified  by  a  triple  wall,  and  gave  orders  to 
have  erected  in  it  a  temple  and  altar  to  Jupiter  Olym- 
pus, on  tbe  site  of  the  royal  palace  of  the  Lydian  moo- 
archc.     The  place,  on  account  of  ita  importance,  waa 
confided  to  Pausaniaa,  one  of  his  most  trusty  generals. 
'.A  man,  Exp.  Alex.,  1, 18.)  After  Alexander's  death, 


we  find  Sardis  to  be  thf  residence  of  Acheua,  the  gov- 
ernor, under  the  Syrian  kings,  of  the  whole  Aaiatic 
peninsula.  (Polyb.,  677.)  ft  waa  taken,~after  a  long 
siege,  by  Antiochua  (Polyb.,  7,  16. — ia*.,  8,  28),  and 
again  laid  waste.  At  a  subsequent  period  we  find 
Sardis  in  the  bands  of  the  Romans,  who,  in  accord- 
ance, probably,  with  a  general  rule  pursued  by  them 
in  Aaia  Minor,  dismantled  tbe  citadel ;  at  leaat,  neither 
Strabo  nor  any  writer  after  him  makee  mention  of  the 
caatle  of  Sardia.  Tbe  city  sank,  after  this,  into  a 
place  of  inferior  importance,  and  its  principal  bade 
was  transferred  to  Smyrna  and  Ephesos.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  made  it  tbe  eeat  of  a  eonventus  jurid- 
iatt  for  the  northeastern  part  of  Lydia,  and  ita  size 
still  remained  considerable.  (Strabo,  626 — rroXif 
lityaXtj.)  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberias,  Sar- 
dia, along  with  eleven  other  of  tbe  principal  cities  of 
Lower  Asia,  waa  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The 
calamity,  according  to  Tacitus  (2,  47),  happened  in 
the  night,  and  waa,  for  that  reason,  tbe  more  disastrous. 
Hills  are  said  to  have  sunk,  and  valleys  to  have  risen  to 
mountains.  The  emperor  made  liberal  grants  to  the 
ruined  citiea;  and  Sardia  waa  indebted  for  ita  restora- 
tion to  hia  munificence.  Its  inhabitants  were  exempted 
from  all  taxes  for  five  years ;  and  received  a  supply  of 
one  hundred  thousand  great  aeatercea. — Sardia  ia  re- 
markable in  the  annals  ef  Christianity  at  having  been 
one  of  the  seven  churches  of  Aaia. — The  Turks  made 
themselves  masters  of  Sardia  in  tbe  eleventh  century, 
but  soon  lost  it  again.  In  tbe  fourteenth  century,  how- 
ever, it  again  fell  into  their  hands,  together  with  its 
citadel.  Timor  subsequently  took  bout,  and  by  him 
the  place  was  probably  destroyed  for  the  laat  time. 
A  miserable  village  called  Sort  ia  now  found  on  the 
site  of  tins  once  famous  city.  For  an  account  of  the 
present  condition  of  the  place,  and  of  the  antiquities 
in  ita  neighbourhood,  coutuhArundeWt  Seven  Churek- 
t*  of  Ana,  p.  176,  teqa. — Mihter,  Hittory  of  the 
Seven  Churches  of  Ana,  p.  803,  teqq.  —  Leaie't 
Tour,  p.  266,  842. 

SAROua,  a  son  of  Hercules,  who  led  a  colony  to 
Sardinia,  and  gave  it  hia  name.    (fid.  Sardinia.) 

Saacrra  or  ZixerHiTH,  now  Sarfeni,  a  city  on 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Tyraend  Si- 
don.  It  waa  the  scene  of  one  of  the  miracles  of  Eli- 
jah.   (1  Kings,  17,  9.) 

SabsutUi  an  extensive  country,  bounded,  accord- 
ing to  Mala  (3,  4),  on  tbe  weat  by  the  river  Vistula, 
and  extending  from  the  Sinus  Codanus  or  Baltic  Sea, 
to  tbe  Tanais  or  Don.  Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  it  reach  from  the  Viatnla  to  the  Rha  or  Wolga, 
and  to  be  separated  by  tbe  river  Tanais  into  two  great 
divisions:  1.  Sarmatia  Europsw,  tbe  boundaries  of 
which  tract  of  country  were,  the  Viatulu  on  tbe  weat, 
Mount  Carpatua  and  the  river  Tyraa  (or  Dmetter)  on 
the  south,  tbe  Pslus  Meotis  on  tbe  east,  and  the  Sir 
noa  Codanus  on  the  north.  It  corresponded  to  what  ia 
now  part  of  Rutria,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Prussia,  Lit- 
tle Tartary,  Sec. — 2.  Sarmatia  Asiatics.  This  coun- 
try reached  from  the  Tanais  to  the  mouth  of  tbe  Rha, 
and  from  the  northernmost  point  of  Caucasus  to  un- 
known regions  in  the  north.  It  corresponded,  there- 
fore, to  Astrackhan,  Orenburg,  dec.— Ptolemy  ban- 
ished from  bis  map  of  Europe  tbe  name  of  Scythia ; 
but  we  must  not  euppose  that  be  regarded  all  the  na- 
tions between  the  Tanais  and  Vistula  as  Sarmatiana. 
On  the  contrary,  be  expressly  calls  tbe  Alani,  whom  be 
places  between  the  Boryathenea  and  Tanais,  a  Scyth- 
ian' race. — The  greater  part  of  the  Sarmatie  nations, 
in  tbe  strictest  sense  of  this  name,  were  confounded 
together  under  the  name  of  HamaxobH,  a  term  which 
alludes  to  their  living,  like  the  Scythians,  in  wagons 
(Malte-Brun,  Hist.  It  la,  Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  126,  teqq. 
Brussels  ei  ) 

Saairaa,  a  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Same,  fall 
ins  into  the  sea  about  a  mile  from  Pompeii.  Accord 
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tag  to  Strata,  it  formed  the  bar  sW  of  tkat  town,  which 
wm  also  common  to  the  inland  citiee  of  Nola,  Acerra, 
and  Nuceria.  The  eune  writer  adds,  that  it  was  navi- 
gable for  the  space  of  eighteen  miles;  a  circumstance 
which  will  scarcely  be  found  applicable  to  the  present 
stream ;  whence  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  a 
considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  its  course. 
(Strata,  347.)  The  Pelasgi,  who  occupied  this  coast 
at  an  early  period,  are  said  to  have  derived  the  name 
of  Samites  from  this  river.  (Cromer'*  Anc.  Italy, 
vol.  3,  p.  180.) 

Saeok,  a  king  of  Troszene,  unusually  foad  of  hunt- 
ing. He  waa  drowned  in  the  sea  while  pursuing  a 
stag  which  had  taken  te  the  water,  and  divine  hon- 
ours were  paid  him  after  death.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, he  gave  name  to  the  Sinua  Saronicua.  Saron 
built  a  tempi*  to  Diana  at  Trcexene,  and  instituted 
festivals  in  honour  of  her,  called  from  himself  Saronia. 
(Ponaan.,  8,  30.— Mela,  3,  3.) 

SabonIcus  SiKoev  now  the  Gulf  of  Eagia,  a  bay 
af  the  JSgeen  Sea,  lying  to  the  southwest  of  Attica, 
and  northeast  of  Argolta,  and  commencing  between 
the  promontories  of  Suninm  and  Scylleum.  Soma 
suppose  that  this  pan  of  the  sea  received  its  name 
from  Saron,  who  was  drowned  there,  or  from  a  small 
river  which  discharged  itself  on  the  coast.  Pliny, 
however,  makes  the  name  to  have  come  from  the  for- 
ests of  oak  which  at  on*  time  covered  the  shores  of 
the  gulf,  the  term  aapttvie,  in  early  Greek,  signifying 
"an  oak."  (Ptoty,  4,  9.  — Compare  StkoL  ad  Cat- 
Urn.,  H.  im  Jot.,  33 ) 

Saipboon,  I.  a  son  of  Jupiter  by  Europe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Agenor.  He  waa  driven  from  Crete  by  hia  broth- 
er Minos  (aid.  Hbadamanthus),  and  thereupon  retired  to 
Lycia,  where  be  aided  Cilia  against  the  people  of  that 
country,  and  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  a  part  of  «. 
Jupiter  ia  said  to  have  bestowed  upon  him  a  life  of 
treble  duration.  (Afottod.,  8,  1,  %,—Heym,  ad  foe.) 
—II.  A  son  of  Jupiter  and  Leodamia  the  daughter  of 
Bellerophon.  He  was  king  of  Lycia;  and  leader  with 
Olaucua  of  the  Lyciaa  auxiliaries  of  Priam.  The  char- 
acter of  Sarpedon  ia  represented  aa  the  most  faultless 
and  amiable  in  the  Iliad.  He  was  by  birth  superior 
to  all  the  chiefs  of  either  aide,  and  hia  valour  waa  not 
unworthy  of  his  descent.  The  account  of  hia  conflict 
with  Patroclos ;  the  concern  of  Jupiter  at  hi*  perilous 
situation  ;  the  deliberation  of  the  god  whether  be  should 
avert  the  hostile  decrees  of  fate ;  and  the  subsequent 
description  of  his  death,  are  among  the  most  striking 
of  all  the  episodes  of  the  Iliad.  (Ham.,  H,  16,  419, 
uqtj.) — III.  A  promontory  of  the  same  name  in  Ctli- 
cia,  beyond  which  Antiochus  waa  not  permitted  to  sail 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  which  he  had  made  with  the  Ro- 
mans.   (Liny,  38,  38.— Mela,  1,  19.) 

Sabba,  the  earlier  Latin  name  for  the  city  of  Tyre. 
The  Oriental  form  was  Tew  or  Bar,  for  which  the 
Carthaginians  said  Tsar  or  Ser,  and  the  Romans,  re- 
ceiving the  term  from  those,  converted  it  into  Sarra, 
whence  they  also  formed  the  adjective  Serrano*, 
equivalent  to  "Tynan."  (Virg.,  Gtorg..  9,  506  — 
Sealiger,  ad  Paul,  that.,  «.  ».  Sam  )  Servina  erro- 
neously deduces  the  appellation  from  Sar,  which,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  the  Phoenician  name  for  the  mures, 
or  shellfish  that  yielded  the  purple.  (Sen.  ad  Virg., 
I.  e.)  The  Greek  name  Tape*  proceeds  probably  from 
an  Aramaic  pronunciation,  Tor.  (Oornsi,  Htbt. 
Jm*.,  vol.  3,  p.  973,  ed.  Lao.) 

Sabbastbs,  a  people  of  Campania  on  the  Sam  us 
{Jirg.,  Jin.,  7,  738 —Kid.  remarks  under  the  article 
Serous,  at  the  end.) 

SabsIiu,  a  city  of  Utnbria,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  country  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sapia,  towards 
it*  source.  It  still  retains  iu  nam*.  This  city  waa 
the  birthplace  of  Pleutus,  the  comic  writer,  a  cBvnm- 
stsno*  to  which  he  alludes  in  hia  MoawUsria  (9,  3). 
must  have  been  once  a  place  of  note,  aa  it 
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gave  its  name  M  a  numerous  Umbrian  tribe.  (PaW, 
3,  34.)  From  ancient  inscriptions  we  m»j  cofact 
that  it  waa  a  municipal  town.  (Crsaur'a  Ate.  ]nl», 
vol.  1,  p.  337.) 

Saticula,  a  town  of  Samniom,  the  sits  of 
has  not  been  precisely  determined.  It  •emu,  bower- 
er,  evident  from  Livy  (33,  14),  that  we  mott  seek 
it  among  the  mountaina  south  of  the  Vultornui  ui 
ou  the  borders  of  Campania.  It  is  supposed  u>  con* 
•pood  to  the  modern  Agata  da  Gen.  (Craair't 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p.  397.) 

Satiisbioh,  a  town  in  the  Tsrenuss  terriuxj,  ire- 
quently  alluded  to  b]  the  sacieat  writers.  It  vu 
famed  for  the  fertility  of  the  surrounding  country  ui 
for  its  breed  of  horses.    (Herat.,  Sat.,  1, 6, 59.) 

SatubkaiXa,  a  festival  in  honour  of  Satan,  ui 
the  moat  remarkable  one  in  the  whole  Roman  jtu. 
It  was  celebrated  in  December,  and  at  first  luted  ba 
one  day  (the  19th) ;  it  waa  then  extended  to  tints, 
and  subsequently,  by  order  of  Caligula  and  Claudia, 
to  seven.  (Macroo.,  Sat.,  1,  10.)  The  utmost  lib* 
ty  prevailed  during  iu  continuance  :  all  was  mini  ui 
festivity ;  friends  made  presents  to  each  other ;  ■cbooti 
were  closed  ;  the  senate  did  not  ait ;  no  war  wm  pre- 
claimed  ;  no  criminal  executed  ;  slaves  were  permu- 
ted to  jest  with  their  masters,  and  were  even  wiisi 
on  at  table  by  them.  This  last  circumstance  probity 
waa  founded  on  the  original  equality  of  Dana  ui 
slave,  the  latter  having  been,  in  the  early  tun  A 
Rome,  usually  a  captive  taken  in  the  war  or  an  iawt 
vent  debtor,  and,  consequently,  originally  the  equals' 
bis  master.  (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  H.  —  NiMa,  fJia 
Hon.,  vol.  1,  p.  819.)  According  to  some,  the  Sift* 
nana  were  emblematic  of  the  freedom  enjoyed  is  la) 
golden  age,  when  Saturn  ruled  over  Italy,  (tor* 
ley'*  Mythology,  p.  534.) 

SatobnIa,  I.  a  name  given  to  Italy,  because  Sum 
was  fabled  to  have  reigned  there  during  the  roUa 
age.  (  Virg.,  G.,  3, 173.) — II.  A  name  given  to  Jm* 
aa  being  die  daughter  of  Saturn. — III.  Aa  incmt 
city  of  Etruria,  who**  mine  may  be  seen  mat  at 
source  of  the  Albiaia,  and  which  ia  mentioned  by  ft- 
onysius  of  Hal  team)  aa*  us  (1,  31)  aa  formerly  outfsK 
by  the  Pelaagi.  According  to  Pliny  (3,  6),  iu  am 
ancient  name  was  Aurrnia.  Aurinia  recetved  a  cokw 
from  Rome,  A.U.C.  669.    (La.,  39,  55.) 

SatobniNOs,  I.  L.  Apnleioa,  a  tribuae  of  the  Me- 
moes, who,  in  A.U.C.  664,  B.C.  100,  emited  «t 
Mariua  against  the  patricians,  excited  a  teditioov 
Rome,  intimidated  the  senate,  caused  several  popaat 
laws  to  be  passed,  and  exercised  a  eon  of  usurped  ui 
tyrannical  power  for  the  apace  of  three  yean.  At 
length  breaking  out  into  open  rebellion,  and  aeon* 
with  hia  adherenta,  upon  the  Capitol,  be  was  besiej* 
there  by  Mariua,  who  waa  now  compelled,  aa  com* 
to  act  against  him.  Ssterninus  and  hia  adbeie* 
eventually  surrendered  themselves  to  Marios,  of" 
his  promising  to  save  their  three ;  but  the  peopk  id 
upon  and  destroyed  them.  (Plut.,  VU.  JsTar.-fr. 
3,  16  )— II.  P.  Semproiuua,  a  general  of  Valets* 
proclaimed  emperor  in  Egypt  by  hie  troops  ata  a 
had  rendered  himself  celebrated  by  Ua  victories  <M 
the  barbarians.  His  integrity,  hie  complaisance  tsi 
affability,  bad  gained  him  the  affection  of  the  people, 
but  hia  fondness  af  ancient  discipline  provoked  is 
soldiers,  who  wantonly  murdered  him  m  the  43d  jet 
of  his  age,  A.D.  368.— ill.  Sextaa  Julian,  a  Geel*> 
timate  with  Aurehan.  The  emperor  eateeiaed  aa 
greatly,  not  only  for  hia  private  virtues,  but  for  » 
abilities  ae  a  general,  and  for  the  victories  wbkb  at 
had  obtained  in  different  pans  of  the  empire.  He  «w 
aaluted  emperor  at  Alexandres,  and  compelled  b»  lit 
clamorous  army  lo  accept  of  the  purple,  which  he  ba) 
rejected  with  disdain  and  horror  Probus,  wb*  «« 
that  emperor,  marched  hie  forces  sgarnat  bus,  a* 
besieged  him  in  Alpames,  where  be  destroyed 
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when  unable  to  make  head  (gainst  bia  powerful  adver- 
•ary. — IV.  Pompeios,  a  writer  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
He  waa  greatly  esteemed  by  Pliny  the  younger,  who 
speaks  of  him  with  great  warmth  and  approbation  as  an 
historian,  a  poet,  and  an  orator.  Pliny  always  eon- 
suited  the  opinion  of  Seturninua  before  he  published 
hia  compositions,   (PUn.,  Emit.,  I,  8.— Id.,  1,  16.) 

SiTVtifus  (called  by  the  Greeks  KpoVoc),  a  son  of 
Coiloa  or  Uranus,  and  Terra,  or  toe  goddess  of  the 
earth.  Terra  bore  to  Uranus  a  mighty  progeny,  the 
Titans,  six  males  and  six  females.    The  youngest  of 
the  former  was  Saturn.    These  children  were  hated 
by  their  father,  whs,  as  soon  as  they  were  horn,  thrust 
them  out  of  his  sight  into  a  cavern  of  Earth.  (Voider, 
Myth,  ier  lap.,  383.— Compare  ApoUod.,  1,  I,  8.) 
Earth,  grieved  at  this  unnatural  conduct,  produced 
4>the  substance  of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming  frorn  it  a 
sickle,  roused  her  children,  the  Titans,  to  rebellion 
against  their  father;  bnt  fear  seized  on  them  aU 
except  Saturn,  who,  lying  in  wait  with  the  sickle  with 
which  his  mother  had  armed  htm,  mutilated  his  unsus- 
pecting father.   The  drops  which  fell  on  the  earth 
from  the  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Erinnyes,  the  Giants, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs.    {He*.,  Theog.,  156,  seqq.) — 
After  this,  Saturn  obtained  his  father's  kingdom,  with 
the  content  of  his  brethren,  provided  he  did  not  bring 
up  any  male  children.    Pursuant  to  this  agreement, 
Saturn  always  devoured  his  sona«s  soon  as,  born,  be- 
cause, as  tome  observe,  be  dreaded  from  them  a  retal- 
iation of  his  unkindness  to  bis  father,  till  his  wife 
Rhea,  unwilling  to  see  her  children  perish,  concealed 
from  her  husband  the  birth  of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and 
Pluto,  and,  instead  of  the  children,  she  gave  him  large 
stones,  which  he  immediately  swallowed,  without  per- 
ceiving the  deceit.    The  Other  Titans  having  been  in- 
formed that  Saturn  had  concealed  hia  male  children, 
made  war  against  him,  dethroned  and  imprisoned  bun 
with  Rhea;  and  Jupiter,  who  was. secretly  educated 
in  Crete,  was  no  sooner  grown  up,  than  he  flew  to  de- 
liver his  father,  and  to  place  him  on  his  throne.  Sat- 
an, unmindful  of  his  son's  kindness,,  conspired  against 
him ;  bnt  Jupiter  banished  him  from  his  throne,  and  the 
father  fled  for  safety  into  Italy,  where  the  country  re- 
tained the  name  of  Latum,  as  being  the  place  of  his 
concealment  (from  lateo,  "  to  lie  concealed").  Janus, 
who  was  then  King  of  Italy,  received  Saturn  with 
narks  of  attention.    He  made  him  his  partner  on  the 
throne  ;  and  the  King  of  Heaven  employed  himself  in 
civilizing  the  barbarous  manners  of  the  people  of  Italy, 
and  in  teaching  them  agriculture,  and  the  useful  and 
liberal  arts.    His  reign  were  was  so  mild  and  popular, 
so  beneficent  and  virtuous,  that  mankind  have  called  it 
the  golden  age,  to  intimate  the  happiness  and  tranquil- 
lity  which  the  earth  then  enjoyed.    Saturn  was  father 
of  Chiron,  the  centaur,  by  Philyra,  whom  he  previously 
changed  into  a  mare,  to  avqid  the  observation  of  Rhea. 
— Hesiod,  in  his  didactic  poem,  save  that  Saturn 
ruled  over  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  at  the  end  of  the 
earth,  by  the  "deep-eddying  ocean"  (Op.  et  D.,  167, 
icq .)  ,*  and  Pindar  gives  a  luxuriant  description  of  this 
ilissful  abode,  where  the  departed  heroes  of  Greece 
J  well  beneath  the  mild -rule  of.  Saturn  and  his  assessor 
^hadamanthus    (01.,  2,  123,  itqq.)    At  a  later  pe- 
-iod,  it  waa  fabled  that  Saturn  lay  asleep,  guarded  by 
triareus,  in  a  desert  island  near  Britannia,  in  the 
,Ve*tern  Ocean.    (Plut.,  de  Defect.  Orae.,  18.— Id., 
>   Fac.  in  Orb.  htm.,  "ib.  —  Procop.,  Bell.  Goth.,  4, 
:0. — Compare  Tzttz.  ad  Lycophr.,  1304.)  Saturn 
ras  in  after  limes  confounded  with  the  grim  deity 
f  oloch,  to  whom  the  Tyriana  and  Carthaginians  of- 
ared  their  children  in  sacrifice.    The  slight  analogy 
f  this  practice  with  the  legend  of  Saturn's  devouring 
im  children,  may  have  sufficed  for  the  Greeks  to  infer 
n  identity  of  their  ancient  deity  with  the  object  of 
'hopnician  worship.    It  waa  not  improbably  the  cir- 
l> instance  of  both  gods  being  armed  with  a  sickle, 


which  led  to  the  inference  of  the  Epovof  of  the  Greeks 
being  the  same  with  the  Satomoa  of  the  Latins. 
(Buttmann,  Mythologu*,  vol.  2,  p.  38,  *eqq.)  The 
fabled  flight  of  this  last  from  Olympus  to  Hesperia  or 
Italy,  and  hia  there  establishing  the  golden  age,  may 
have  been  indebted  for  its  origin  to  the  legend  of  the 
reign  of  Kronus  over  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed  in  the 
western  stream  of  Ocean.  There  were  no  temples  ot 
Kronus  in  Greece ;  but  there  was  a  chapel  of  Krone* 
and  Rhea  at  Athena  (Pautan.,  1,  18,7).  and  sacrifices 
were  made  to  him  on  the  Kronian  Hill  at  Olympia. 
( Pautan'.,  6,30,  1.)  The  Athenians,  moreover,  bad 
a  festival  in  his  honour,  named  the  Kronia, 'which  waa 
celebrated  en  the  twelfth  day  of  the  month  Hecatom- 
baton,  or  at  the  end  of  July,  and  which,  aa  deacribed, 
strongly  resembles  the  Italian  Saturnalia.  (Demotth., 
Timocr.,  p.  708.— Philoe.,  ap.  Macrob.,  Sat.,  1,  10.) 
— The  only  epithet  given  to  Kronus  by  the  elder  poeta 
is  crooked-ceunteUed  (dyrvtaprfrr/r).  Nonoos  (26, 
234)  calls  him  broad-bearded  (tipvytvetoc).  (Keigkt 
ley'*  Mythology,  p.  68,  *eqq.) — Among  the  Romans, 
in  the  sacrifices  the  priest  always  performed  the  cere 
mony  with  hia  head  uncovered,  which  was  unusual  at 
other  solemnities.  The  god  is  generally  represented 
as  an  old  man  bent  through  age  and  Infirmity.  He 
holds  a  scythe  in  his  right  band,  with  a  serpent  which 
bites  its  own  tail,  which  ia  an  emblem  of  time  and  of 
the  revolution  of  the  year.  In  his  left  band  he  baa 
a  child,  which  he  raises  up  as  if  instantly  to  devour  it. 
Tatiua,  king  of  the  Sabines,  is  fabled  to  have  first 
built  a  temple  to  Saturn  on, the  Capitoline  Hill;  a 
second  waa  afterward  added  by  Tullua  Hestilius,  and 
a  third  by  the.  first  consuls  On  bis  statues  were  gen- 
erally bung  fetters,  in  commemoration  of  the  chains  he 
had  worn  when  imprisoned  by  Jupiter.  From  this 
circumstance,  all  slave*  that  obtained  their  liberty 
generally  'dedicated  their  fetters  to  him.  During  the 
celebration  of  the  Saturnalia,  the  chains  were  taken 
from  the  statues,  to  intimate  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence which  mankind  enjoyed  during  the  golden 
age.  At  Rome  the  treasury  waa 'in  his  temple,  inti- 
mating, it  is  said,  that  agriculture  ia  the  source  of 
wealth.  (Plut.,  Ouatt.  Rom.,  43.)  The  Nundimt, 
or  market  days,  were  also  sacred  to  thia  god.  (Aul. 
GeU.,  13,  33.— ii»w,  8,  I.— Id.,  46,  83.)-^BochaK 
considers  Saturn  to  have  been  the  same  with  Noah ; 
and  so  well  convinced  of  this  is  he,  as  to  remark, 
"  Noam  eras  Satunatm  tarn  multt  decent,  ut  vac  tit 
tkibitandi  locus  "  (Geogr.  Saer.,  I,  1.)  This  school 
of  mythology,  however,  has  long  ago  been  succeeded 
by  one  of  a  more  rational  nature.  According  to  oth- 
ers, Saturn  waa  tbe  same  with'  Time,  the  Greek  words 
which  stand  for  Saturn  and  Time  differing  only  in 
one  letter  (Kpcvoc,  Saturn, xpovoc,  time);  and  on  this 
account  Saturn  is  represented  aa  devouring  hia  chil- 
dren, and  caating  them  up  again,  as  Time  devours  and 
consumes  all  things  which  it  has  produced,  which  at 
length  revive  again,  and  are,  aa  it  were,  renewed  :  or 
else  days,  months,  and  years  are  the  children  of  Time, 
which  he  constantly  devours  and  produces  anew.  Nie- 
buhr  regards  Saturn  and  Ops  aa  the  god  and  goddess 
of  the  earth,  ita  vivifying  and  its  receptively-productive 
powers.  (Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  66,  Cambr.  trantl.) 
Creuzer  makes  Saturn  the  great  god  of  nature,  in 
many  respects  assimilated  to  Janus.  He  is  the  god 
who  suffices  for  himself,  tbe  god  who  is  satisfied  with 
his  own  comprehensive  powers.  (Symbelik,  par  Guig- 
niaut,  vol.  3,  p.  499.)  Hence  the  derivation  of  the 
name  from  tbe  Latin  Satur,  "  full,"  "  satisfied." 

Sat? m,  demigods  of  the  country,  whose  origin  ia 
unknown.  They  are  represented  like  men,  but  with 
the  feet  and  the  legs  of  goats,  abort  horns  on  the  head, 
and  tbe  whole  body  covered  with  thick  hair.  Tbe 
Romans  called  them  indiscriminately  Fauni,  Pane; 
and  Silvani. — Hesiod  is  the  first  who  mentions  tbs 
Sstyrs ;  he  save  that  they,  the  Curates,  and  the  mount 
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am-nympbe,  wen  the  offspring  of  the  five  daughters  of 
the  anion  of  Heeatssui  with  the  daughter  of  Phoroneus 
(op.  Strab.,  471).  The  Laeonian  term  for  a  Satyr  wa» 
Tityrua  (Schol.  ad  Thtoer.,  7, 73),  which  also  signified 
the  back-goal,  or  the  ram  that  led  the  fiock.  {Schol.  ad 
Tkeaer.,  8,  2.)  ^Eschylus  calls  a  Satyr  a  buck-goat 
(Tpdyoe.—Fragm.,  ap.  Plut.,  ie  Cap.,  «).— The  8a- 
tyra  were  associated  with  Bacchus,  and  they  formed 
the  choras  of  the  species  of  drama  which  derived  its 
name  from  them.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they 
wen  indebted  for  their  deification  to  the  festivals  of 
this  deity,  and  that  tbey  were  originally  merely  the 
rustics  who  formed  the  choras,  and  danced  at  them  in 
their  goatskin  dresses.  (  Wtlcker,  Nachtr.  xur  Tril., 
p.  til,  *eff.— Keigktley't  Mythology*  P-  *33,  tea.) 

StvioxlTM,  a  people  called  SornuUte  by  the  Lat- 
ins.   (Vid.  Ssrmatia.) 

Sato*,  a  river  of  Pannonia,  rising  in  the  Alpee  Car- 
nice,  and  flowing  into  the  Danube  at  Singidunum.  It 
forma  near  iu  mouth  the  southeastern  boundary  of 
Pannonia,  and  ia  now  toe  Sou  or  Saavt.  (Pit*.,  3, 
18. — Appian,  HI.,  33.)  The  Danube,  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Savus,  took  the  name  of  later.  (Vid. 
Danubiua.) 

SaxSms,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  original  seals 
appear  to  have  been  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Cher- 
sonese, from  the  mouth  of  the'  Elbe  to  the  Sinus  Co- 
danos  and  the  river  Chalusus  (or  Trave),  correspond- 
ing to  modem  Holitein.  They  appeared  far  the  first 
time  in  history  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, si  the  chief  tribe  among  the  Ingevonee.  In  the 
eighth  century  we  find  them  in  possession  of  a  large 
part  of  Germany.  A  portion  of  the  northwestern  Sax- 
ons, in  the  fifth  century,  in  connexion  with  the  Angli, 
conquered  England. — For  some  remarks  on  the  ety- 
mology of  the  name  of  Saxonea,  vid.  the  article  Scythia. 

SoMk  (tcil.  Porta. — 1k<u&,  set/.  irfAw),  one  of  .the 
gates  of  Troy .  It  received  its  name  from  oicatSe, "  left," 
as  it  was  on  the  left  aide  of  the  city,  facing  the  ses  and 
the  Grecian  camp.   (Kid.  Troja.) 

Sc*vi,  I.  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army,  who  beha- 
ved with  great  courage  at  Dyrrbachium.  (Cat.,  B. 
C,  8,  63  —  Suetm.,  VU.  Jul.,  68.— Vol  Max.,  8,  t.) 
— II.  Memor,  a  Latin  poet  in  the  reign  of  Titus  and 
Domitian. — III.  A  friend  of  Horace,  to  whom  the  poet 
addressed  Ep.  1,  17. 

Sc«t6la,  the  surname  of  the  most  celebrated  branch 
of  the  house  of  the  Mucii,  and  said  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  that  individual  of  the  line  who  acted  with 
so  much  heroic  firmness  in  the  presence  of  Poraenna. 
( Vid.  Porsenna.)  The  most  distinguished  of  the  nsme 
were  the  following :  I.  Caius  Mucius  Scaevola.  (Vid. 
Porsenna.) — II.  Qntntus  Mucins  Scaevola,  was  pnstor 
in  316  B.C.  The  next  year  he  received  Sardinia  as  a 
province.  He  died  309  B.C.,  while  holding  the  of- 
fice of  "  Decemvir  taerit  faeiundu." — III.  Publius  Mu- 
cius Scasvola,  the  younger  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
quaestor  188  B.C.,  tribune  of  the  commons  183  B.C., 
prastor  urbsnus  179  B.C.,  and  finally  consul  with  M. 
.Emilios  Lepidus,  176  B.C.  In  conjunction  with  his 
colleague,  he  carried  on  the  war  successfully  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  especially  against  the  Ligurisns,  and  ob- 
tained the  honours  of  a  three  days'  thanksgiving  and  a 
triumph.  This  laat  circumstance  is  confirmed  by  the 
Capitoline  fragments,  snd  slso  by  some  consular  med- 
als.— IV.  P.  Mucius  Sca?vola,  elder  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, and  a  celebrated  jurist.  He  was  conspicuous 
slso  as  a  defender  of  the  good  old- Roman  virtues  and 
manners  sgsinst  the  corruption  and  license  which  hsd 
been  introduced  into  Italy  from  abroad.  In  141  B.C. 
he  was  tribune  of  the  commons,  snd  accused  the  praj- 
tor  L.  Tubulus  of  bribery  on  a  certain  trial  where  ho 
had  presided.  Tubulus  anticipated  his  sentence  by 
going  into  exile.  As  edile  (133  B.C.)  Scasvola  re- 
stored the  temple  of  Hercules,  which  hsd  fsllen  in  ruins 
to  the  ground.  In  131  B.C.  he  was  prater  urban  da ; 
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and  soon  after  consul.  He  obtained  Italy  for  hu  pro? 
ince. — V.  Publitw  Mucius  Scaevola,  ion  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  at  first  tribune  of  the  commons,  then  pns- 
tor,  and  at  last  pontifex  maximus.  He  was  ramcu- 
larly  conspicuous  as  sn  opponent  of  the  Gracchi.  Hir- 
ing obtained  the  province  of  Asia,  he  distinguished 
himsolf  so  much  in  that  government  by  his  probity  end 
justice,  that  the  Asiatics  celebrated  a  festival  in  bis 
honour. — VI.  Qointas  Mucins  Scasvola,  more  com- 
monly called  by  the  Roman  jurists  Quintua  Mucin, 
enjoyed  a  distinguished  reputation  ss  s  lawyer.  He 
collected  together  the  opinions  of  previous  lawyers,  sod 
he  also  gave  a  better  order  to  the  civil  code.  Motto 
is  the  earliest  jurist  mentioned  in  the  Pandects,  fie 
was  Cicero's  legal  instructor. — VII.  Cerridius  Son- 
la,  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  later  times.  Hi 
ia  ranked  by  Modeetinua  after  Paulas  and  Alprusa. 
(Arnold,  ie  rifts  Satvolanun,  td.  Amen  l/tom, 
1767.) 

Scalabis,  a  city  of  Luaitania,  north  of  the  Tips, 
called  by  Ptolemy  Scalabiscus.  It  formed  the  itiird 
Conventus  Juridicus  of  the  province,  and  iu  joradx- 
tion  probably  took  in  all  the  country  that  lay  to  lot 
north  of  the  river.  Aa  a  Roman  colony  it  took  las 
name  of  Pmeidinm  Julium.  It  answers  to  the  mod- 
ern Santarem,  a  corruption  for  St.  Irene.  (Pas.,  4, 
88.— IHm.  Ant.,  p.  480.) 

ScaloiS,  a  river  of  Gallia  Belgica  Seconds,  mm 
in  the  territory  of  the  Atrehatea,  snd  falling  into  tat 
Moaa  or  Meute.  It  ia  now  the  Scheldt.  (Car.,  i 
C,  6,  87.— Pirn.,  4,  13.) 

Scamandbr,  a  river  near  Troy,  rising  in  Mount  Ida, 
and,  after  receiving  the  Simois,  falling  into  the  Hel- 
lespont near  the  promontory  of  Sigaeom.  Accords*, 
to  Homer,  it  was  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods  ai 
Scemander  by  men.  The  name  Xantios  would  sees 
to  refer  to  the  colour  of  its  waters  (Eavflof, "  yelias") 
The  modern  name  of  the  Scamander  is  the  rim  «t 
Bounarbaehi.  (Vid.  Troja. — Crmmer't  Asia  Man, 
vol.  1,  p.  97.) 

Scandinavia,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  that 
tract  of  territory  which  contains  the  modern  JVsresa, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Lapland,  Finland,  <5rx.  The  a> 
ciente  had  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  ScandiraTS, 
believing  it  to  be  totally  encompassed  by  the  sea,  si 
even  composed  of  many  islands.  The  manner  in  which 
these  islands,  of  the  nsme  of  Scaodise,  are  reinstat- 
ed in  the  chart  prepared  from  Ptolemy,  has  no  rebus 
to  the  real  state  of  the  country.  The  southern  a  ires- 
ity,  however,  and  of  which  the  Danish  isles  of  Icdai 
Funen,  dec.,  make  a  part,  recall,  in  the  name  of  Slnj 
or  Scene,  the  memory  of  its  ancient  depooiuum 
Tacitus,  without  naming  Scandinavia,  speaks  of  as 
country  aa  being  environed  by  the  ocean,  which  fera 
spacious  gulfs,  embracing  islands  of  great  eiieni,  ar 
ascribes  it  to  Snevia,  and  places  two  nations  theme 
What  he  reports  of  the  Suiones,  in  having  a  maraa, 
appears  remarkable  when  we  recollect  that  the  ameai 
laws  concerning  navigation  had  their  origin  in  Vrsk 
in  the  isle  of  Gothland.  (Germ.,  44,  teas.)  Tbe 
country  to  which  Tacitus  conducts  us  retains  the  rant 
of  Sueonia  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages,  speabaj 
precisely  of  Sweden.  The  other  nation,  the  Siund 
whose  sovereignty  was  in  the  bands  of  a  woman,  wt> 
have  been  Norway.  According  to  Pliny,  the  eoh 
part  of  Scandinavia  which  was  known  was  occupied  to 
the  Hilleviones,  a  numerous  nation.  (D'AntiBe,  *d 
1,  p.  133,  eeqq.) 

ScAFTEef  lk  or  ScArrt-HYLa  (Itarrrq  tXs),  whici 
latter  ia  the  more  correct  form,  a  place  on  the  coasts! 
Thrace,  over  against  the  island  of  Thasos.  Il  *u 
celebrated  for  its  gold-mines,  which,  seconding  to  He- 
rodotus, belonged  to  tbe  Thrscians,  snd  produced  sa- 
nually  eighty  talents.  In  these  mines  Thoevdidei  'J« 
historian  bad  eome  property,  as  be  informs  us  (4, 1M) 
The  author  of  his  life  states  that  he  resided  there  ate 
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on  baniabment,  and  employed  himself  in  arranging  tbe 
material!  for  his  history.  (MarceUin.,  Vit.  Tkucyd., 
p.  16,  ei.  Bip.—Plut.,  it  fiii/.,  p.  605.) 

Sauna  or  Scordus,  a  ridge  of  lofty  mountains, 
forming  the  natural  boundary  of  Illyria  on  the  side  of 
Macedonia.  .  It  was  connected  on  tbe  north  with  the 
great  chain1  extending  from  the  head  of  the  Adriatic 
to  the  Ec  "xine,  and  so  well  known  in  ancient  times 
under  the,  names  of  Obelus,  Rhodope,  end  Haemus  ; 
while  to  <he  south  itaprolongatioo  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  Pindos.  The  Turks  and  Servians  call  the 
range  0/  Scardua  Tchar  Dagh.  (Cramer**  Anc.  Gr., 
vol.  l/p.  79,  seea.) 

Soioiss,  I.  M.  iEaiuos,  a  Roman  consul,  who 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  eloquence  at  the  bar,  and- 
b>*  his  auccesses  in  Spain  in  (be  capacity  of  command- 
er. Ha  waa  sent  against  Jugurtha,  and  was,  some 
time  after,  accused  of  suffering  himself  to  be  bribed 
by  the  Numidian  prince.    According  to  Sallust,  this 
nobleman  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  splendid  talents 
by  ararica  and  other  degrading  passions ;  while  Cice- 
ro, on  the  contrary,  speaks  of  him  in  the  highest  terms 
in  various  parts  of  bis  writings.    SaUust's  known  dis- 
like to  the  nobility  may  account,  in  some  degree,  for 
this  discrepance.    Scaurua  wrote  a  work  in  three 
books,  recording  the  principal  occurrences  and  trans- 
actions of  his  own  life,  which  Cicero  commends,  and 
considers  equal  to  Xenophon's  Life  of  Cyrus.  Scau- 
rua conquered  tbe  Ligurians,  and  in  his  cenaorahip  he 
built  the  Milvian  bridge  at  Rome,  and  began  to  pave 
tbe  road  which,  from  him,  was  called  the  v&rnilian. 
Hia  son,  of  the  same  name,  made  himself  known  by 
the  large  theatre  he  built  during  his  sjdileship.  This 
theatre,  which  could  contain  30,000  spectators,  was 
supported  by  360  columns  of  marble,  88  feet  in  height, 
and  adorned  with  3000  brazen  statues.    This  cele- 
brated -edifice,  according  to  Pliny,  proved  more  fatal 
to  the  manners  and  the  simplicity  of  the  Romans  than 
the  proscriptions  and  wars  of  Sylla  had  done  to  the 
inhabitants  of  tbe  city.    (Cie.,  Brut.,  89. — Vol.  Max., 
4.  4.— Pfin.,  34,  7;  36,  3.)— II.  A  Roman  of  consu- 
lar' dignity.   'When  the  Cimbri  invaded  Italy,  the  son 
of  Scaurua  behaved  with  great  cowardice,  upon  which 
the  father  sternly  ordered  bim  never  to  appear  again 
in  the  field  of  battle.    The  severity  of  the  father's  re- 
proach induced  the  son  to  destroy  himself. 

Scklebatos,  I.  Campus,  a  plain  at  Rome  near  the 
Colline  gate,  where  the  vestal  Minucia  was  buried 
alive  when  convicted  of  unehastity,  and  where  a  sim- 
ilar punishment  was  afterward  accustomed  to  be  in* 
dieted  on  other  similarly  offending  vestals.    (Lis  ,  8, 
14.)— II.  One  of  the  gates  of  Rome  was  called  See- 
lerata,  because  the  300  Fabii  who  were  killed  at  the 
river  Cremera  had  passed  through  it  when  they  went 
to  attack  the  enemy.    It  was  before  named  Carmen- 
talis. — III.  There  was  also  a  street  at  Rome  which 
received  the  name  of  the  Seeleratus  Vicvt,  because 
there  Tullia  had  ordered  her  charioteer  to  drive  over 
the  body  of  her  father,  Servina  Tullios.    (!*».,  1, 48. 

 Ovid,  lb.,  366.) 

Scena  or  Scknos,  a  river  of  Hibemia,  now  the 
Shannon.    (Orot.,  1,  8.) 

ScENiC,  I.  a  city  of  Mesopotamia,  on  the  borders 
of  Babylonia  (Strabo,  748.) — II.  Mandrte,  a  city  of 
Middle  Egypt,  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  between  Aph- 
roditopolis  and  Babylon.    (ltin.  Ant.,  p.  163,  169.) 

 III.  Veteranorum,  a  village  in  Lower  Egypt;  on 

t  he  east  side  of  tbe  Nile,  between  Heliopolis  and  Vi- 
cas  J^udssorum.    (Itin.  Ant.,  p.  169.) 

Scbxitje.  I.  a  nomadic  tribe  in  Arabia  Felix. 
(flirt  ,  6,  II.  84.) — If.  A  nomadic  tribe  in  Ethiopia 
(  T'lin.,  0.  26) ;  according  to  Strabo,  in  Mesopotamia. 
"  -•  Sokpsis,  a  city  of  Troas,  situate  beyond  the  river 
ft  iircn,  near  the  highest  part  of  Ida.  It  waa  founded 
~jv  the  Milesians  ;  though  Demetrius,  a  native  of  the 
place,  assigns  it*  origin  to  the  son  of  Hector,  and  As- 


canine  the  son  of  JSneas.  The  city  waa  a  strong 
one,  and  possessed  a  strong  citadel ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  was  the  seat  of  a  particular  dynasty  of  Dardan 
origin,  which  acknowledged,  however,  the  Persian  su- 
premacy. (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  lib.  3,  p.  885,  ei.  Stepk.) 
Antigonus,  at  a  later  period,  transferred  its  inhabitants 
to  hia  new  city  of  Alexandres;  they  returned,  how- 
ever, under  Lysimacbus,  and  founded  another  city,  to 
the  north  of  the  older  Scepsis,  which  latter  place  from 
thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Pahea  Scepsis.  The  old 
city  waa  afterward  again  inhabited  ;  the  new  one, 
however,  long  survived  it.  and  is  supposed  to .  answer 
to  the  modem  Eikiuptchi.  (Strabo,  607. — Phn.,  6, 
30.)— Strabo  relates  that  the  library  of  Aristotle,  left 
by  bim  to  Theophrastus,  fell,  together  with  that  of 
the  latter,  into  tbe  hands  of  Neleus,  a  scholar  of  The- 
ophrastus. Neleus  left  his  books  to  bis  descendants, 
illiterate  persons,  who  kept  them  locked  up  and  neg- 
lected ;  and,  when  Attalua  of  Pergamus  was  seeking 
to  enlarge  his  library,  they  hid  them  under  ground, 
where  they  were  much  injured  by  the  damp  and  by 
worms.  They  were  at  last  sold  for  a  large  sum  to 
Apellicon  of  Teos.  (Strabo,  609.)  The  whole  sub- 
ject is'  discussed  by  Brandis  in  the  Khemitchet  Mu- 
seum (No.  1,  p.  236,  eeqq.). 

•  Schkdu,  a  considerable  village  of  Egypt,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Canopic  arm  of  the  Nile,  and  the 
place  where  duties  were  levied  on  exports  and  imports. 
(Strabo,  800.)  According  to  Reichard,  its  site  is  now 
occupied  by  Dtjedje. 

Scheria,  an  ancient  name  of  Corcyra.  (Pauean., 
8,  f .— Pitn.,  4,  13.) 

Sciathos,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Thessaly,  about 
four  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Msgnesian  promontory. 
It  is  nearly  fifteen  miles  in  circuit.  (Plin.,  4,  13.) 
The  island  once  possessed  a  town  of  some  size,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  tbe  son  of  Demetrius,  to  pre- 
vent its  falling  into  the  hands  of  Attalus  and  the  Ro- 
mans. (IAv.,  31 ,  88.  —  Id.,  44,  13.  —  Strab.,  436. ) 
According  to  Scymnus  (v.  583),  its  first  settlers  were 
Pelasgi  from  Thrace,  who  were  succeeded  bytsome 
Chalcidians  from  Eubcea.  It  produced  good  wine. 
(Athen.,  1, 51.) — The  modern  name  is  Sciatho.  ( Cra- 
mer's Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  451.) 
'  Scillus,  a  town  of  Elis,  below  the  Alpbeus,  and 
not  far  from  the  coast.  Xenophon  places  it  on  tbe 
road  leading  from  Lacedssmon  to  Olympis,  sbout  80 
stadia  from  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympus.  The 
place  is  rendered  interesting  from  Xenophon's  having 
fixed  his  abode  there  daring  his  exile.  The  town  it- 
self had  been  destroyed  by  the  Eleane,  in  consequence 
of  its  uniting  against  them  in  the  war  with  Pisa.  But 
the  territory  being  afterward  wrested  from  Elis  by  the 
Lacedemonians,  they  made  it  over  to  Xenophon,  when 
that,  celebrated  Athenian  was  banished  by  his  fellow- 
citizens  for  having  served  in  the  army  of  the  younger 
Cyrus.  (Pausan.,  5,  6.)  Xenophon  has  himself  giv- 
en us,  in  the  Anabasis,  an  interesting  account  of  his 
residence  at  Scillus,  where  he  eroded  a  temple  to  Di- 
ana Ephesis,  in  performance  of  a  vow  made  during 
the  famous  retreat  which  he  so  ably  conducted.  (An- 
ab.,  6, 3,  7.)  Pausanias,  who  visited  the  ruins  of  Scil- 
lus, states  that  the  tomb  of  Xenophon  was  pointed  out 
to  him,  and  over  it  his  statne  of  Pentelic  marble.  He 
adds,  that  when  the  Eleans  recovered  Scillus,  they 
brought  Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  accepted  the 
estate  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  bat  that  be  was 
acquitted,  and  allowed  to  reside  there  without  moles- 
ration  (5,  6. — Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3.  p.  118). 

SciNts,  a  cruel  robber,  who  tied  men  to  the  boughs 
of  trees  which  he  hsd  forcibly  brought  together, 
and  which  he  afterward  allowed  to  fly  back,  so  that 
their  limbs  were  torn  in  an  instant  from  their  body. 
(Ovid,  Met.,  7,  440.) 

Scipiads,  a  name  applied  by  Virgil  to  the  two 
Scipios,  Africanus  Msjor  and  Minor.    (/En.,  6,  843.) 
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Scirfo,  s,  celebrated  family  at  Rome,  whose 
is  identified  with  some  of  the  most  splendid  triumph* 
of  the  Roman  arms.  They  were  a  branch  of  the 
Cornelian  House,  and  are  said  to  hate  dented  their 
family  appellation  from  the  Latin  term  tcipio,  "a 
staff,"  because  one  of  their  number,  Cornelias,  had 
guided  his  blind  father,  and  been  to  him  as  a  etaff ; 
or,  aa  Macrobius  expresses  it,  •<  Non  aldtr  dtcti 
Sdfiontt ;  nut  quod  CormeUut,  qui  cognomuum  pa- 
trtm  hwumbut-  cwentem  pro  btculo  rtgtbt,  Seipio 
cognomnatut,  rumen  a  cogiumme  pooteru  dtdit." 
(Sat.,  1,  6  ) — The  most  eminent  of  the  name  wen,  L 
P.  Cornelius  Seipio,  who  served,  B.C.  398,  under  the 
dictator  Camillas,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the 
taking  of  Veii.  In  898  B.C.  he  was  chosen  military 
tribune  with  consular  power,  and,  in  conjunction  with 
his  colleague  Coatus,  ravaged  the  territory  of  the  Fe- 
lisci,  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  pearl. — II.  P. 
Cornelius  Seipio,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  curule 
aedile  883  B.C. — III.  P.  Cornelius  Seipio,  son  of  the 
preceding,  was  master  of  the  horse  to  the  dictator 
Camillas,  846  B.C. — IV.  P.  Cornelius  Seipio,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  dictator  806  B.C. ;  having  been 
appointed  such,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  any  war- 
like operations,  ss  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  con- 
selsr  comitia,  the  (wo  consuls  being  absent  in  the 
field.— V.  L.  Cornelius  Seipio,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  chosen  inierrez  on  the  refusal  of  the  dictator 
Manlius  to  hold  the  election  for  consuls  under  the  Li- 
cintan  law.  He  softened  down  the  irritated  feelings 
of  the  commons  by  procuring  the  election  of  C.  Mar- 
cius  Rut ili in,  a  plebeian,  to  the  consulship.  He  ob- 
tained the  consulship  himself  348  B.C.,  but,  being 
prevented  by  severe  illness  from  conducting  the  war 
against  the  Gauls,  he  transferred  the  commend  to  his 
plebeian  colleague,  M.  Popilius  Lams*. — VI.  L.  Cor- 
nelius Seipio  Barbatus,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  consul  298  B.C.  He  fought  a  bloody  but  inde- 
cisive battle  with  the  Etrurians,  near  Volatem.  The 
enemy,  however,  having  abandoned  their  camp  is  the 
night-season,  the  consul  laid  waste  the  adjacent  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sword.  He  also  reduced  Ssmnium 
and  Lucania.  His  tomb  was  discovered  in  1780,  con- 
taining an  epitaph  in  very  esrly  Latin,  commemorating 
the  events  of  his  life  and  his  many  virtues.  (Dun- 
ton's  Rom.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p.  »S,  ««?.)— VII.  Cn.  Cor- 
nelius Seipio  Asirra,  so  called  from  his  having  brought 
into  the  forum,  on  the  back  of  a  sbe-ass  («sina),  the 
money  for  a  piece  of  ground  which  be  had  purchased, 
or,  according  to  another  account,  bis  daughter's  mar- 
riage-portion, in  order  to  display  it  before  the  eyes  of 
suiters.  He  was  the  sen  of  the  preceding.  In  960 
B.C.  he  superintended,  with  Duilius  the  consul,  the 
building  of  the  first  Roman  fleet,  and  subsequently 
sailed  with  17  ships,  in  advance  of  the  main  fleet,  to 
Messina  in  Sicily.  He  waa  taken,  however,  by  a 
Carthsginisn  squadron,  and  carried  to  Africa.  Hav- 
ing been  at  length  released  from  confinement  in  Car- 
thage, he  returned  home  and  obtained  the  consulship ; 
and  be  now  avenged  his  farmer  disgrace  by  takiog 
many  places  in  Sicily,  and  particularly  Penormua. 
He  conquered  also  great  part  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica. 
He  waa  father  to  Publius  and  Cneus  Seipio.  Publius, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,  waa  sent 
with  an  army  to  Spain  to  oppose  Hannibal ;  but,  when 
he  heard  that  his  enemy  had  passed  over  into  Italy,  he 
attempted,  by  bis  quick  inarches  and  secret  evolutions, 
to  stop  his  progress.  He  was  conquered  by  Hannibal 
near  the  Ticinus,  where  be  would  hare  lost  his  life  bad 
not  his  son,  afterward  surnamed  Africanus.  courageous- 
ly defended  him.  He  again  paesed  into  Spain,  where 
he  obtained  some  memorable  victories  over  the  Car- 
thaginians and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  His 
brother  Cneus  shared  the  supreme  command  with  him, 
but  their  great  confidence  proved  their  ruin.  They 
separated  their  armies,  and  soon  after  Publius  was  at- 
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I  tacked  by  the  two  Haadrubale  and  Mage,  who  am- 
I  mended  the  Carthaginian  armies.    The  faro* oi  fob. 
'  lios  were  too  few  to  resist  with  success  Ids  three  Cn- 
thaginian  generals.    The  Romans  were  cot  to  pieces, 
and  their  commander  waa  left  on  toe  field  of  btuV. 
No  sooner  had  the  enemy  obtained  this  riciorr,  than 
they  immediately  marched  to  meet  Cocas  Seipio, 
whom  the  revolt  of  30,000  Celuberiaos  had  weakened 
and  alarmed.    The  general,  who  waa  already  ippnna 
of  bis  brother's  death,  secured  an  eminence,  where  he 
was  soon  surrounded  on  all  sides.  After  deipenM 
set*  of  valour  he  waa  left  among  the  slain,  or,  accori- 
ing  to  some,  be  fled  into  a  tower,  where  be  wu 
burned  with  some  of  bis  friends  by  the  victotiou  cm- 
my. — VIII.  Publius  Cornelius,  surnamed  African/, 
was  sob  of  Publius  Seipio,  who  was  killed  in  Spaia 
He  first  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Tirings, 
where  he  eased  his  father's  life.    The  battle  of  Can- 
rue,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  Roman  arms,  did  not 
dishearten  the  young  Seipio ;  and  he  no  aoonei  heud 
that  some  of  his  countrymen  wished  in  despair  to  aban- 
don Italy,  than,  sword  in  hand,  he  obliged  them  to 
swear  eternal  fidelity  to  Rome,  and  to  promise  to  pit 
to  immediate  death  the  first  person  who  attempted  it 
retire  from  his  country.    In  bis  twenty-first  year  Seip- 
io was  made  aadile.    Not  long  after  this,  the  Room 
heard  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two  Scipioa  a 
Spain,  and  immediately  young  Seipio  was  appointed  to 
avenge  the  death  of  hie  father  and  of  his  uncle,  and 
to  vindicate  the  military  honour  of  the  republic.  It  sa 
soon  known  how  able  be  waa  to  be  at  the  head  of  u 
army.    The  various  nations  of  Spain  were  conquered, 
and  in  four  years  the  Carthaginian*  were  complete!? 
driven  out.    The  whole  province  became  tributary  to 
Rom* ;  New  Carthage  submitted  in  one  dsy ;  as) 
in  a  battle  54,000  of  the  enemy  were  left  dead  aa 
the  field.    After  these  signal  victories,  Seipio  via 
recalled  to  Rome,  which  still  trembled  in  continual 
dread  of  Hannibal,  who  was  at  her  galea.   The  coo- 
qneror  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain  waa  looked  ops 
as  a  proper  general  to  encounter  Hannibal  in  Iudy; 
but  Seipio  opposed  the  measure*  which  his  esm- 
urynten  wished  to  pursue,  and  be  declared  in  the  st- 
ale that  if  Hannibal  was  to  be  conquered,  he  aw* 
be  conquered  in  Africa.    These  bold  measures  went 
immediately  adopted,  though  opposed  by  the  age  mi 
experience  of  the  great  Fabius,  and  Seipio  waa  em- 
powered to  conduct  the  war  on  the  coast  of  Africa. 
With  the  dignity  of  consul  he  embarked  for  Carthage 
Success  attended  his  arms    his  conquests  were  hoi 
aa  rapid  aa  in  Spain.    The  Carthaginian  armies  wen 
routed,  the  camp  of  the  crafty  Aadrubal  was  set  at 
fire  during  the  night,  and  bis  troops  totally  defeated  a 
a  drawn  battle.    These  repeated  losses)  alarmed  Car- 
thage.   Hannibal,  who  waa  victorious  at  the  gates  a 
Rome,  waa  instantly  recalled  to  defend  the  wails  * 
hia  country,  and  the  two  grcateat  generals  of  toe  «£« 
met  each  other  in  the  field.    Terms  of  accommodaiaa 
were  proposed  ;  but  in  the  parley  which  the  mo  com- 
manders had  together,  nothing  satisfactory  was  offeree, 
and.  while  the  one  enlarged  on  the  vicissitudes  o(  he- 
man  affairs,  the  other  wished  to  dictate  like  a  con- 
queror, and  recommended  the  decision  of  the  conuo- 
versy  to  the  sword .    This  celebrated  battle  was  foorR 
near  Zama,  and  both  generals  displayed  their  mitotan 
knowledge  in  drawing  up  their  armies  and  in  chooeffig 
their  ground.    Their  courage  and  intrepidity  were  ns 
less  conspicuous  in  charging  the  enemy.   A  tboosan! 
sets  of  valour  were  performed  on  both  sides;  andlhourb 
the  Carthaginians  fought  in  their  own  defence,  and  ti* 
Romans  for  fame  and  glory,  yet  the  conqueror  of  It*' 
waa  vanquished.   About  20,000  Carthaginians  wen 
alain,  and  the  same  number  made  prisoner*  of  war, 
B.C.  SOS.    Only  8000  of  the  Romans  were  kiUti 
This  battle  wss  decisive :  the  Carthaginians  sued  h 
peace,  which  Seipio  at  last  granted  on  the  most  serei 
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«nd  humih'tting  terms.    The  conqueror  after  this  Ta- 
unted to  Rome,  where  he  wu  received  with  the  meet 
unbounded  applause,  honoured  with  t  triumph,  end 
dignified  with  the  appellation  of  Africamt*.    Here  he 
enjoyed  for  some  time  the  tranquillity  and  the  honours 
which  hie  exploit*  merited ;  bat  m  him  also,  aa  in  other 
great  men,  fortune  showed  herself  inconstant.  Scipio 
offended  the  popnlace  m  wiahing  to  distinguish  the 
teuton  from  the  rest  of  the  people  at  the  public  ex- 
hibitions ;  and  when  he  canvassed  for  the  consulship 
for  two  of  bis  friends,  Scipio  Nasica  and  Cains  Lelins, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  bis  application  slighted, 
and  the  honours  which  he  claimed  bestowed  on  a  man 
of  no  character,  and  recommended  neither  by  abilities 
nor  meritorious  actions.    He  retired  from  Rome  no 
longer  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  ingratitude  of  his  coun- 
trymen, and  in  the  capacity  of  lieutenant  be  accom- 
panied his  brother  against  Antioebus,  king  of  Syria; 
Id  this  expedition  his  arms  were  attended  with  bis 
usual  aueeess,  and  the  Asiatic  monarch  submitted  te 
the  conditions  which  the  conquerors-dictated.    At  his 
return  to  Rome  Africanoa  found  the  malevolence  of 
hie  enemies  still  titubated.    Oato,  his  inveterate  rival, 
seemed  bent  on  his  ruin ;  and  he  urged  on  the  Petilii, 
two  tribunes  of  the  commons,  to  move  in  the  senate 
that  A  tattoos  should  be  cited  to  give  sn  account  of 
all  the  money  he  bad  received  from  Antioebus,  to- 
gether with  such  spoil  as  was  taken  in  that  war.  'As 
anon  as  the  Petilii  had  preferred  their  charge  in  the 
senate,  Scipio  arose,  and,  taking  a  roll  of  papers  out  of 
bis  bosom,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  his  brother, 
he  said,  "  In  this  is  contained  an  accurate  statement 
of  all  you  wish  to  know ;  in  it  you  will  find  a  particu- 
lar account  both  of  the  money  and  plunder  received 
from  Antiochus."— "Read  it  aloud,"  waa  the  cry  of  the 
tribunes,  "and  afterward  let  it  be  deposited  in  the  treas- 
ury."   "That  I  will  not  do,"  said  Scipio ;"  nor  will  I 
so  insult  myself ;"  and,  without  saying  a  word  more, 
be  tore  it  in  pieces  in  the  presence  of  all.    It  is  not 
>   improbable  that  this  tearing  of  his  accounts  furnished 
his  enemies  with  the  chief  advantage  they  subsequent- 
ly bad  against  him.    Not  long  after  this,  a  tribune  of 
the  name  of  Nevios  eked  Scipio  to  answer  before  the 
people  to  the  same  charges  as  these  which  toe  Petilii 
bad  brought  forward,  and  to  other  additional  ones  of  a 
similar  purport.    The  first  day  waa  spent  in  hearing 
the  different  charges.    On  the  second  day  Jhe  trib- 
unes took  their  seats  st  a  very  early  hour.    The  ac- 
cused soon  after  arrived,  with  a  numerous  train  of 
friends  and  clients ;  and,  passing  through  the  midst  of 
the  assembly  to  the  rostra,  ascended  without  the  lesst 
emotion,  and,  with  that  air  of  dignity  and  confidence 
which  conscious  innocence  and  superior  virtue  alone 
are  able  to  inspire,  addressed  the  assembly  aa  follows  : 
"  On  (Ms  day,  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  you,  Ro- 
mans, I  conquered  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginian*. 
It  it  becoming  to  tpend  a  day  Hke  thi»  in  wangling 
and  contention  t    Let  as  not  then,  I  beieeek  you,  he 
ungrateful  to  the  goat,  but  let  us  leant  this  man  here, 
and  go  to  the  Capitol,  to  thank  them  for  the  many  fa- 
vours they  have  vouchsafed  ue."   These  words  had 
the  desired  effect.    The  tribes  and  all  the  assembly 
followed  Scipio ;  the  court  waa  deserted,  and  the  trib- 
unes were  left  alone  in  the  seat  of  judgment.  Yet, 
when  thia  memorable  day  was  past  and  forgotten,  Af- 
rican us  waa  a  third  time  summoned -to  sppear;  but 
nc  had  fled  before  the  impending  storm,  and  retired  to 
us  country-house  at  Litemum.   The  accusation  was 
here  fore  stopped,  and  the  accusers  silenced,  when 
3racehoa,  one  of  the  tribunes,  formerly  distinguished 
or  bis  opposition  to  Scipio,  rose  to  defend  him,  and 
I ec lured  in  the  assembly  that  it  reflected  the  highest 
lisgrace  on  the  Roman  people  that  the  conqueror  of, 
-lannibal  should  become  the  sport  of  the  populace,, 
nd  be  exposed  to  the  malice  and  envy  of  dieappointetr 
mbition.    Some  time  after,  Scipio  died  in  the  place 
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of  his  retreat,  about  184  years  before  Christ,  in  the 
57U>  year  of  his  age ;  and  so  strong  waa  his  sense  ef 
the  ingratitude  of  liia  countrymen,  that  be  directed  bta 
remains  to  be  interred  at  Litemum,  not  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Rome.  (Kid.  Litemum. ) — Notwithstanding 
all  the  displeasure  and  rancorous  feeling  that  existed 
among  certain  individuals  at  Rome,  the  day  on  wbieh 
the  news  of  Scipio'e  death  was  known  proved  a  day 
of  general  sorrow :  for  the  very  men  who  refused  to 
pay  him,  when  alive,  the  appropriate  and  usual  honours, 
could  not  help  mingling  their  team  with  those  of  the 
people  at  largo.  Ltvy  says  he  saw  at  Litemum  the 
monument  which  was  erected  to  him,  and  the  statue 
which  bad  stood  on  the  top  of  it  lying  on  the  ground, 
where  it  had  been  blown  down  by  a  storm  (38,  66). 
Pliny  writes,  that  in  bis  time  wss  to  be  seen  a  myrtle 
ef  an  extraordinary  sice  growing  at  Litemum,  under- 
neath which  was  a  cave,  wherein,  it  was  said,  a  dragon 
watched  the  soul  of  that  great  man.  There  were  also 
to  be-eeen  some  olive-trees  planted  by  his  own  hand. 
(Pitn.,  16, 48.)  AH  these  inconsiderable  objects  seem 
to  show  how  much  the  idea  of  greatness  is  attached 
to  every  circumstance  connected  in  the  most  distant 
manner  with  illustrious  men  ;  and  the  reason  is,  that 
each  inspires  interest,  and,  in  spite  of  us,  claims  some 
degree  of  attention.— No  character  has  been  celebrated 
with  more  cordial  praise  than  that  of  the  elder  Afri- 
ca nus.  Besides  the  many  rare  gifts  of  nature  that 
Scipio  had  above  all  others,  there  waa  in  bun  also,  as 
the  old  writer  of  his  hfe  words  it,  "a  certain  princely 
grace  and  majesty.  Furthermore,  he  was  msrveUous 
gentle  and  courteous  onto  I  hem  that  came  to  him, 
and  bad,  an  eloquent  tongue,  and  a  passing  gift  to 
win  every  man.  He  was  very  grave  in  his  gesture 
and  behaviour,  and  ever  wore  long  hair.  In  fine,  he 
was  a  truly  noMe  captain,  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
and  excelled  in  all  virtues,  which  did  so  delight  his 
mind  that  he  waa  wont  te  say  that  be  was  never  leas 
idle  than  when  at  leisure,  nor  less  alone  than  when 
alone."  (Ote.,  Of.,*, 1.)— In  all  Scipio's  campaigns, 
Lnlius  was  his  chief  assistant,  and  the  man  in  whom 
he  placed  the  greatest  confidence.  But  tbn  friendship 
subsisting  between  tbem  was  not  mare  conspicuous 
than  that  which  connected  afterward  the  son  of  the 
one  with  the  grandson  of  the  other.  Whether  Ladius 
cheered  the  hours  of  Scipio's  retirement  is  not  dis- 
tinctly marked  in  history  by  any  writer.  The  poet 
Ennios  is  known  to  have  been  held  in  such  esteem  by 
him,  that  he  ordered  the  atatue  of  his  learned  friend  to 
be  placed  on  hie  sepulchre  by  bis  own,  and  the  re- 
msins  of  the  poet  to  be  deposited  in  the  same  tomb. 
(POm.,  7,  30.— Ovid,  A.  A.,  3, 408.)  As  an  instance 
of  Scipio's  continence,  ancient  authors  state  that  the 
conqueror  of  Spam  refused  to  see  a  beautiful  princess 
that  had  fallen  into  his  hand*  after  the  taking  of  New 
Carthage,  and  that  he  not  only  restored  her  inviolate 
to  ber  parents,  but  also  added  large  presents  for  the 
person  to  whom  she  was  betrothed.  (Berwick's  IAfe 
of  Scipio  Afric'anu*,  p.  140,  sea;.)— IX.  Lucius  Cor- 
nelias Scipio,  sumemed  Asiatic**,  accompanied  his 
brother  Africanoa  in  hia  expedition  into  Spam  and  Af 
rica.  He  waa  rewarded  with  the  consulship  A.U.C. 
668,  for  his  service  to  the  state,  and  was  empowered 
to  attack  Antioebus,  king  of  Syria,  who  had  declared 
war  against  the  Romans.  Lucius  was  accompanied 
in  this  campaign  by  his  brother  Africenua ;  and  by  his 
own  valour  and  the  counsels  of  toe  conqueror  of  Han- 
nibal, he  soon  routed  the  enemy,  and  in  a  battle  near 
the  city  of  Sardes  he  killed  60,000  foot  and  4008 
bone.  Peace  was  soon  after  settled  by  the  submis- 
sion of  Antiochus,  and  the  conqueror,  at  his  return 
home,  obtained  a  triumph  and  the  surname  of  Aaiati- 
eus.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  prosperity. 
Cato,  after  the  death  of  Africanoa,  turned  his  rancour 
againat  Asiaticua,  and  the  two  Petilii,  his  devoted  ad- 
herents, presented  a  petition  to  the  people,  in  which 
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they  prayed  that  an  Inquiry  night  be  made  for  tbe  pnr- 
poso  of  ascertaining  what  money  had  been  received 
nor;  Amiocbu*  and  from  hie  alliea.  Tbe  petition 
was  instantly  received,  and  Aaiaticua,  charged  with 
having  auffered  bimaelf  to  be  corrupted  by  Antiochus, 
waa  summoned  to  appear  before  the  tribunal  of  Te- 
rentiue  Culeo,  who  waa  on  this  occasion  created  prat- 
tor .  The  judge,  who  was  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
family  of  the  Scipioe,  aoon  found  Aaiaticua,  with  his 
two  lieutenants  and  hia  quaestor,  guilty  of  having  re- 
ceived, the  tint  6000  pounds'  weight  of  gold  and  480 
pounds'  weight  of  silver,  sod  the  others  nearly  an  equal 
sum,  from  the  monsreft  against  whom,  in  the  name  of 
the  Roman  people,  they  were  enjoined  to  make  war. 
They  were  condemned  to  pay  large  tinea ;  but,  while 
the  others  gave  security,  Scipio  declared  that  he  had 
accounted  to  the  public  for  all  tbe  money  which  he 
had  brought  from  Asia,  and  therefore  that  he  waa 
innocent.  Notwithstanding  this  grave  protestation, 
the  officers  of  justice  were  ordered  to  convey  him  to 
prison  ;  but,  while  they  were  in  tbe  actual  discharge 
of  their  duty,  Semproniua  Gracchus,  one  of  the  trib- 
unes, interfered,  and  declared,  "  that  he  should  make 
no  objection  to  their  raising  the  money  out  of  hia  ef- 
fects, but  that  he  would  never  suffer  a  Roman  general 
to  be  dragged  to  the  common  prison,  wherein  the  lead- 
ers of  the  enemy,  that  were  taken  in  battle  by  him, 
aid  been  confined."  When  the  entire  property  of 
Lochia  Scipio  was  seized  and  valued,  it  waa  found  in- 
adequate to  tbe  payment  of  the  sum  demanded ;  and 
what  redounded  to  his  honour  waa,  that,  among  all  hia 
iffects,  there  was  not  found  the  trace  of  the  smallest 
article  that  could  be  considered  Asistic.  His  friends 
rod  relations,  indignant  at  tbe  treatment  be  bad  re- 
served, came  and  offered  to  make  compensation  for 
jis  loss ;  but  be  refused  to  accept  of  anything  except 
what  waa  barely  necessary  for  subsistence.  Whatever 
was  needful,  says  Livy,  for  domestic  use,  was  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  hia  property  by  his  nearest  rela- 


tions ;  and  the  public  hatred  now  recoiled  on  all  who 
were  concerned  in  tbe  prosecution.  (Liny,  38,  60.) 
Some  time  after  be  waa  appointed  to  settle  the  die- 
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pates  between  Eumenes  and  Seleueue ;  and,  st  his  re- 
turn, tbe  Romans,  ashamed  of  their  severity  towards 
him,  rewarded  his  merit  with  euch  uncommon  liberal- 
ity, that  Aaiaticua  waa  enabled  to  celebrate  gamea,  in 
honour  of  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  for  ten  success- 
ive daya  at  his  own  expense. — X.  P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Naslca  waa  son  of  Cneus  Scipio,  e,nd  cousin  to  Scipio 
Africanos.  He  was  refused  the  consulship,  though 
supported  by  the  interest  end  tbe  fame  of  the  conquer- 
or of  Hannibal ;  but  he  afterward  obtained  it,  and  in 
that  honourable  office  conquered  the  Boii,  and  gained 
a  triumph.  He  waa  also  successful  in  an  expedition 
which  be  undertook  in  Spain.  When  the  statue  of 
Cybele  was  brought  to  Rome  from  Phrygia,  the  Ro- 
man senate  delegated  one  of  their  body,  who  waa  the 
most  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  his  manners  and  the 
innocence  of  bis  life,  to  go  and  meet  tbe  goddess  in 
the  harbour  of  Ostia.  Naaica  waa  the  object  of  their 
choice,  and,  as  euch,  he  was  enjoined  to  bring  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  to  Rome  with  the  greatest 
pomp  and  solemnity.  Naaica  also  distinguished  him- 
self by  the  active  part  be  took  in  confuting  the  accu- 
sations laid  against  the  two  Scipios,  Africanua  and 
Aaiaticua-  There  waa  also  another  of  the  same  name, 
who  distinguiahed  himself  by  bie  enmity  against  the 
Gracchi,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related. — (Patere.,  S, 
1,  etc.— fW.,  9,  16.— Lit.,  29,  14,  dec)— XI.  Pub- 
line  JSmilianue,  son  of  Paul  us  vEmilius,  the  conquer- 
or of  Perseus,  waa  adopted  by  the  son  of  Scipio  Af- 
ricanus,  being  already  a  relation  of  tbe  Scipio  family, 
since  Africanua  had  married  hia  aunt.  Re  received 
tbe  same  surname  ss  bis  grandfather,  and  was  called 
Africanui  the  Younger  on  account  of  hia  victories 
.  /or  Carthage.    jEmilianua  first  appeared  in  the  Ro- 


man armies  under  his  father,  and  afterward  distin- 
guished himself  aa  a  legionary  tribune  in  the  Spunk 
provinces,  where  be  killed  a  Spaniard  of  gigantic 
stature,  and  obtained  a  mural  crown  st  the  siege  ol 
Intercatia.  He  passed  into  Africa  to  visit  King  tiu- 
iuiasa,  the  ally  of  Rome,  and  he  was  the  speclauv  of 
a  long  and  bloody  battle  which  waa  fought  between 
that  monarch  and  the  Carthaginians.  (Kid.  Mum* 
aa.)  Some  time  after  iE miuanua  was  made  tdut, 
and  next  appointed  conaul,  though  under  tbe  age  re- 
quired for  that  important  office.  The  aumame  which 
he  had  received  from  his  grandfather  he  waa  destined 
lawfully  to  claim  as  bis  own.  He  was  empowered  ta 
finish  the  war  with  Carthage ;  and  aa  be  waa  permuted 
by  the  senate  to  choose  his  colleague,  be  look  wnk 
him  his  friend  Laslius,  whose  father  of  the  same  nuat 
had  formerly  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  shared  ua 
victories  of  the  first  Africanua.  The  siege  of  Cu- 
tbage  was  already  begun,  but  the  operations  of  tat 
Romans  were  not  continued  with  vigour.  Scipio  bad 
no  sooner  appeared  before  tbe  walla  of  the  enemy  ton 
every  communication  with  tbe  land  was  cut  off,  and, 
that  they  might  not  have  the  coirs,  and  of  the  an,  i 
stupendous  mole  waa  thrown  Across  the  harbour  wsi 
immense  labour  and  expense:  This,  which  migk 
have  diaheartened  the.  moat  active  enemy,  rendend 
the  Carthaginians  more  eager  in  the  cause  of  freedsa 
and  independence  ;  all  the  inhabitants,  without  da> 
tinction  of  rank,  age.  or  sex,  employed  themselra 
without  cessation  to  dig  another  harbour,  and  to  build 
and  equip  another  Beet.  In  a  short  time,  in  spite  of 
the  vigilance  and  activity  of  -rEmilianus,  the  Roma 
were  astonished  to  see  another  harbour  formed,  ud 
fifty  galliea  auddenly  issued  under  sail,  ready  for  the 
engagement.  This  unexpected  fleet,  by  lnunedoteh 
attacking  tbe  Roman  ships,  might  have  gained  there- 
tory ;  but  the  delay  of  the  Carthaginians  proved  fatal 
to  their  cauee,  and  tbe  enemy  had  sufficient  time  » 
prepare  themselves.  Scipio  soon  got  the  possessor 
of  a  small  eminence  in  the  harbour,  and,  by  tbe  sec- 
cees  of  bis.  subsequent  operations,  be  brake  open  one 
of  tbe  gates  of  the  city  and  entered  the  street*,  when 
he  made  hia  way  by  fire  and  sword.  Tbe  sorrendn 
of  above  60,000  men  waa  followed  by  a  reduction  of 
the  citadel,  and  tbe  total  submission  of  Carthage,  B.C. 
147?  The  captive  city  waa  set  on  fire  ;  and,  thoogk 
Scipio  wea  obliged  to  demolish  its  very  walls  to  doit 
the  orders  of  the  Romans,  yet  be  wept  bitterly  out 
the  melancholy  and  tragical  scene  ;  end,  in  bewsilnj 
the  miseries  of  Carthage,  be  expressed  his  fears  lea 
Rome,  in  her  turn,  in  some  future  age,  should  exbibt 
euch  a  dreadful  conflagration.  Tbe  return  of  jEmifr 
anua  to  Rome  waa  that  of  another  conqueror  of  Hu- 
nibal,  and,  like  him,  he  waa  honoured  with  a  magna- 
cent  triumph,  and  received  the  surname  of  A/rkmu 
He  waa  not  long  left  in  the  enjoyment  of  hia  glory  be 
fore  he  waa  called  to  obtain  fresh  honours.  He  ■» 
chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  appointed  to  Com 
the  war  which  the  Romans  bad  hitherto  carried  • 
without  success  against  Numantia.  The  fall  of  Ne- 
mantia  was  more  glorious  for  Scipio  than  that  of  tea  1 
capital  of  Africa.  From  hia  conquests  in  Span 
•£milianus  waa  honoured  with  a  second  triumph,  sad 
with  the  surname  of  Nvmantinut.  Yet  bis  popular.- 
ty  was  short-lived  ;  and,  by  telling  the  people  that  u* 
murder  of  their  favourite,  bis  brother-in-law  Grec- 
chua,  was  lawful,  since  ho  waa  turbulent  and  inimical 
to  the  peace  of  the  republic,  Scipio  incurred  the  do- 
pleasure  of  the  tribunes,  and  waa  received  with  hisso 
by  the  assembled  people.  His  authority  for  a  mo- 
ment quelled  their  turbulence,  when  he  reproached 
them  for  their  cowardice,  and  exclaimed.  Factum 
welches  !  do  you  think  that  your  cltmom  cm  Mm- 
idatc  me  t  me,  whom  the  fiery  of  your  enema  naer 
daunted  1  It  thit  the  gratitude  that  you  owe  to  mj 
father  Paul**,  vho  concurred  Macedonia,  and  to  ml 
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Without  my  family  you  were  slaves.  It  this  the  re- 
peel  you  owe  to  your  deliverer!  1  h  thu  your  affec- 
ton  ?  This  firrnness  silenced  the  murmure  of  the  aa- 
embly  ;  and,  some  time  after,  Scipio  retired  from  the 
laraours  of  Rome  to  Caieta,  where,  with  his  friend 
jeliue,  be  passed  the  reat  of  his  time  in  innocent 
ileasurea  and  amusement,  in  diversions  which  bad 
ileased  them  when  children ;  and  these  two  eminent 
nen  were  often  seen  on  the  seashore  picking  op  light 
lobbies,  and  throwing  them  on  the  smooth  surface  of 
be  waters.  Though  fond  of  retirement  and  literary 
ase,  Scipio  often  interested  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
tale.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  aspiring  to  the 
lictatorship,  and  the  clamours  were  most  loud  against 
lint  when  be  had  opposed  the  Semprooiari  law,  and 
ieclared  himself  the  patron  of  the  inhabitants*  of  the 
irovinces  of  Italy.  This  active  part  of  Scipio  was 
een  with  pleasure  by  the  friends  of  the  republic  ;  and 
iot  only  the  senate,  but  also  the  citizens,  the  Latins, 
nd  toe  neighbouring  states,  conducted  their  illus- 
rious  friend  and  patron  to  his  house.  It  seemed  al- 
nost  the  universal  wish  that  the  troubles  might  be 
luieted  by  the  election  of  Scipio  tp  the  dictatorship, 
■mi  many  presumed  that  that  honour  would  be  on  the 
norrow  conferred  noon  him.  In  this,  however,  the 
xuectationa  of  Rome  were  frustrated :  Scipio  waa 
ound  dead  in  his  bed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all ;  and 
hose  who  inquired  for  the  causea  of  this  sudden 
leath,  perceived  violent  marks  on  his  neck,  and  £on- 
luded  that  he  had  been  strangled,  B.C.  128.  This 
jaasaination,  aa  it  waa  then  generally  believed,  was 
:ommitted  by  the  triumvirs,  Papiriua  Carbo,  C.  Grac- 
:bus,  and  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  supported  the  Sem- 
ironian  law,  and  by  bia  wife  Sempronia,  who  is  charg- 
kI  with  introducing  the  murderers  into  his  room.  No 
nquirias  were  made  after  the  authors  of  his  death. 
3racchus  was  the  favourite  of  the  mob,  and  the  only 
.tonement  which  the  populace  made  for  the  death  of 
icipio  waa  to  attend  hia  funeral,  and  to  show  their 
oncern  by  their  loud  lamentations.  -lErailisnus,  like 
lis  grandfather,  was  fond  of  literature,  and  be  is  aaid 
o  have  saved  from  the  names  of  Carthage  many  val- 
lable  compositions,  written  by  Phoenician  and  Punic 
uthors.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatness  he  died  poor ; 
jkI  his  nephew,  Q.  Fabius  Msximua,  who  inherited 
lis  estate,  scarce  found  in  his  house  thirty-two  pounds' 
reight  of  silver  and  two  and  a  half  of  gold.  His 
iberality  to  hi*  brother  and  to  bis  sisters  deserves  the 
reatesl  commendations ;  and,  indeed,  no  higher  enco- 
nium  can  be  passed  upon  his  character,  private  aa 
veil  aa  public,  than  the  words  of  hia  rival  Metellus, 
uho  told  his  sons,  at  the  death  of  Scipio,  to  go  and 
ttend  the  funeral  of  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived 
>r  should  live  in  Rome. — XII.  Q.  Metellus  Scipio, 
dopted  son  of  Quintus  Cajcilius  Metellus.  His  pre- 
ious  name  waa  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica.  Metel- 
os  Scipio  waa  consul  with  Pompey,  his  son-in-law, 
owards  the  close  of  the  year  53  B.C.,  the  latter  hav- 
ig  been  sole  consul  previously.  Metellus  and  Pom- 
ley  re-established  the  consulship,  which  bsd  been 
oinpletely  prostrated  by  Clodius ;  and  the  former 
■as  afterward  sent  into  Syria  aa  proconsul,  having 
ided,  of  course,  with  Pompey  against  Caesar.  After 
be  battle  of  Pharsalia  be  paased  into  Africa  to  Juba, 
ssembled  a  body  of  troops  there  along  with  that 
irince  and  Cato,  and  finally  engaged  with  Casar  in 
be  battle  of  Tbapsua,  but  was  totally  defeated,  46 
).C.  Having  endeavoured  to  escape  to  the  coast  of 
'pain,  and  being  driven  back  by  stress  of  weather  to 
he  African  shore,  bis  vessels  were  overpowered  by 
be  fleet  of  P.  Sithius,  and  he,  to  avoid  falling  into  the 
lands  of  Cesar,  destroyed  himself.  (Appian,  Bell. 
Tip.,  8,  100.— And.,  Bell.  A/He.,  96.) 

Sciron,  a  celebrated  thief  in  Attica,  who  plundered 
he  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  threw  them  down 
rom  the  highest  rocks  into  the  sea,  after  he  had  obliged 


them  to  wait  upon  him  and  to  wash  his  feet.  Theseus 
attacked  him,  and  treated  him  in  the  way  that  he  him- 
self  waa  accustomed  to  treat  travellers.  According  to 
Ovid,  the  earth,  aa  well  aa  the  sea,  refused  to  receive 
the  bones  of  Sciron,  which  remained  for  some  time 
suspended  in  the  air,  till  they  were  changed  into  large 
rocks,  called  Scironidie  Petrm,  or  Scironia  Saxa. 
(Fid.  Scironides  Petns.)  ( (hid.  Met.,  7,  Ui.—McU, 
8,  IZ.—Plin.,  3,  47.— Seneca,  N.  Q  ,  5,  17.) 

Scironidcs  Pctrje  or  Scironia  Saxa,  a  celebrated 
paaa  or  defile  on  the  southern  coast  of  Megaris,  said  to 
have  been  the  haunt  of  the  robber  Sciron  until  be  was 
destroyed  by  Theseus.  (Eurip.,  Hippol.,  979. — Ovid, 
Met.,  7,  444.)  This  narrow  pass  waa  situated,  as  we 
learn  from  Strabo  (391),  between  Megara  and  Crom- 
omyon,  a  small  maritime  town  belonging  to  Corinth. 
The  road  followed  the  shore  for  the  space  of  several 
miles,  and  waa  shut  in  on  the  land  side  by  a  lofty  mount- 
ain, while  towards  the  sea  it  was  lined  by  dangerous  pre- 
cipices. Pausaoiaa  reports  ( 1 , 44),  that  it  waa  rendered 
more  accessible  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  so  that  two 
carriages  could  pass  each  other.  According  to  mod- 
ern travellers,  the  Scironian  Way,  now  called  Kola 
Scala,  is  difficult  and  nigged,  and  only  frequented  by 
passengers.  The  precipices  are  two  hours  from  Me- 
gara and  six  from  Corinth.  (Chandler,  vol.  8,  c.  44. 
—Doducll,  vol  8,  p.  188.—  Walpole't  Collection,  vol 
1,  p.  832.) 

Scodra,  a  city  of  Ilryris,  the  capital  of  Gentius,  sit- 
uate between  the  rivers  Clausula  and  Barbana.  From 
the  position  here  given  to  Scodra,  which  is  that  as- 
signed by  Livy  (44,  31),  the  site  of  the  place  does  not 
precisely  correspond  to  that  of  Scutari.  Scodra  waa 
a  place  of  great  strength,  and  might  eaaily  have  de- 
fended itself  against  the  Romans  in  their  war  with 
Gentius;  bat,  instead  of  offering  any  resistance,  it 
surrendered  on  the  first  approach  of  the  enemy's  forces. 
Polybiua  calla  it  Scorda.  {Excerpt.,  88,  7.)  In  the 
division  of  the  territories  of  Gentius,  Scodra  retained 
its  distinction  as  capital  of  the  Labeatee.  (Cramer' t 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  41.) 

.  Scombrds,  a  mountain  range  of  Thrace,  near  Rbo- 
dope,  and,  together  with  the  latter,  forming  part  of  the 
same  great  central  chain.  Thucydides  calls  the  name 
Scomiua  (3,  96),  but  Aristotle  Scombrus.  (Meteorol., 
I,  13.) 

Scopas,  a  celebrated  architect  and  sculptor,  bona  in 
the  island  of  Paros,  and  who  appears  to  have  flour- 
ished chiefly  between  Olymp.  97  and  107  (B.C.  39S 
end  353).  It  waa  his  fortune  to  be  employed  as  one 
of  the  four  artists  who  were  engsged  by  Artemisia, 
queen  of  Caria,  in  erecting  and  adorning  tbe  Mauso- 
leum, that  aplendid  monument  to  the  memory  of  her 
husband  Mausolus.  Scopas  waa  employed  also  to 
contribute  one  of  the  columns  to  tbe  temple  of  Diana 
at  Ephesus,  and  the  one  which  he  executed  waa  re- 

Sarded  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all.  He  seems,  in- 
eed,  to  nave  been  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Poly- 
cletus  or  Myron.  His  statues  were  numerous ;  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  them  were,  the  images  of  Ve- 
nus, Potbua,  sud  Phaetbon.  Many  of  hia  compositions 
were  among  the  noblest  ornaments  of  Rome  in  the 
days  of  Pliny.  An  Apollo  of  his  workmanship  stood 
on  the  Palatine  Mount.  A  Vesta  seated,  with  two 
female  attendant*  reclining  on  the  ground,  adorned  the  , 
Servilian  gardens.  His  statues  also  of  Neptune,  of 
Thetis,  and  of  Achillea,  of  the  Nereids  riding  on  the 
mightiest  monsters  of  tho  deep,  were  highly  prized, 
and  placed  in  the  chapel  of  Cneius  Domttius  in  the 
Flaminian  circus.  A  colossal  image  of  Mars,  and  an 
exquisite  statue  of  Venus,  were  also  greatly  admired 
at  Rome,  and  the  latter  was  preferred  to  a  similar  stat- 
ue by  Praxiteles,  which  haa  been  thought  to  have  fur- 
nished the  original  idea  of  the  Venus  de  Medici*. 
(SilUg,  Diet.  Art.,  t.  v.  —  Strai.,  604.  —  Pauim  ,  8, 
45,  4  — Ptin.,  38,  5,  4.) 
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Scoantsct,  i  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  of  lUy- 
ria,  in  the  interior  of  tbe  country,  and  reaching  as  fax 
«a  tbe  Danube.  Strabo  divides  them  into  tbe  neater 
and  tbe  less,  and  places  tbe  former  between  tbe  Noaraa 
or  Qurck,  and  the  river  Margus.  The  latter  adjoined 
tbe  Triballi  and  Myai  of  Thrace.  The  Scordieci  hav- 
ing successively  subdued  the  nationa  around  them, 
extended  their  dominion  from  the  borders  of  Thrace 
to  the  Adriatic.  They  were,  however,  in  their  turn 
conquered  by  tbe  Romans,  though  not  without  numer- 
ous struggles  and  much  bloodshed.  Though  Strabo 
elasaes  tbe  Scordiaci  with  the  IUyrien  nationa,  he  seems 
also  to  acknowledge  them  as  of  Gallic  origin :  they 
were  probably  of  the  aame  race  aa  the  Taurrsci  and 
Cami,  both  Celtic  people.  (Strab.,  313. — Id.,  318  — 
Plor.,  8,  4. — Lh.,  Epit.,  63. — Cramer'*  Ant.  Grace, 
vol.  1,  p.  40.) 

Scoti,  the  ancient  inhabitant*  of  Scotland.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
Caledonia  were  of  Celtic  origin.  According  to  Scot- 
tish traditions,  tbe  Scoti  came  from  Spain,  and  were 
one  people  with  tbe  Silurea,  who  occupied  what  now 
answers  to  Wales.  They  first  possessed  themselves 
of  Ireland,  which  from  them  received  the  name  of  Sco- 
tia, and  for  some  time  retained  the  appellation.  They 
afterward  paased  over  into  what  waa  called  from  them 
Scotland.  (Amman.  Marcell.,  SO,  1.  —  Id.,  30,  4  — 
Id.,  37,  8.  —  Bed*,  Mitt.  Ecclei.,  1,  l.—Addwug, 
Mukradate;  vol.  3,  p.  84. — Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  1, 
pt.  3,  p.  83,  »<*»■) 

ScsibonIa,  a  daughter  of  Scriboniua,  who  married 
Augustus  after  be  bad  divorced  Claudia.  He  bad  by 
her  a  daughter,  tbe  celebrated  Julia.  Scribonia  waa 
some  time  after  repudiated  that  Augustus  might  marry 
Livia.  She  had  been  married  twice  before  she  be- 
came the  wife  of  the  emperor.    (Suet.,  Vit,  Aug.,  63.) 

ScribonTos,  I.  L.  Libo,  a  Roman  historian,  Author 
of  Annala  cited  by  Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Alt.,  13,  31). — 
II.  Largus  Designstianus,  a  physician,  bom  at  Rome, 
or  in  tbe  island  of  Sicily.  In  A  .D.  43  he  accompanied 
the  Emperor  Claudius  on  his  expediton  into  Britaiu. 
He  was  s  physician  of  the  Eclectic  school,  and  wrote 
a  treatise  De  Compotitione  medieamentorum.  Aa  this 
work  is  written  in  very  inferior  Latin,  some  critics 
have  supposed  that  it  was  originally  composed  in 
Greek,  and  afterward  translated  into  Latin.  Scribo- 
niua has  copied  from  Nicander,  and  baa  also  derived 
many  absurd  and  superstitious  remedies  from  other 
medical  writers.  The  best  edition  of  this  work  ia  that 
of  Khodius,  Patav.,  1SS5,  4to. 

Scpltzxna,  a  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  rising  on  the 
northern  confines  of  Etruris,  and  flowing  from  tbe  east 
of  Mutina  into  the  Padus.  It  is  now  the  Tarw.ro. 
(Strab  ,  318  —Lit:,  41,  13  ) 

ScYtAciOM,  a  Greek  city,  on  the  coast  of  tbe  Bruttii, 
in  a  southwest  direction  from  Crotona,  and  communi- 
cating its  name  to  the  adjacent  gulf  (Sinus  Scylaciua). 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  colonized  by  tbe  Atheni- 
ans under  Mnestheus ;  but  be  neither  mentions  the 
time,  nor  the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  estab- 
lishment. (Strab. ,381.)  Servius,  however,  observes, 
that  these  Athenians  were  reluming  from  Africa  (ad 
JEn ,  3,  553).  At  a  later  period  it  received  a  Roman 
colony.  (Veil.  Paterc.,  1,  15.)  Scylacium  was  the 
birthplace  of  Cassiodorus.  It  is  now  Squillace  Tbe 
epithet  natifragum  is  applied  by  Virgil  to  this  plsce. 
-  (JEn.,  3,  553.)  Heyne  considers  the  appellation  to 
allude  to  the  rocky  and  dangerous  shore  in  its  vicinity, 
or  else  to  the  frequent  storms  which  prevailed  in  this 
quarter,~between  Tria  Promontoria  Iapygum  and  Co- 
cinthum.  (Heyne,  ad  Virg.,  I.  c. — Cramer**  Anc.  It- 
aly, vol.  3,  p.  398.) 

Scylax,  a  celebrated  geographer  and  mathematician 
at  Caryanda  in  Caria    He  is  noticed  by  Herodotus 
in  a  passage  where  the  latter  speaks  of  various  dis- 
coveries made  in  Asia  by  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes, 
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and  tells  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda  being  sent  bj  tin 
monarch,  along  with  others,  to  ascertain  where  the  Ia 
dua  entered  the  sea.    He  makes  them  to  have  reacts 
the  Indus,  sailed  down  the  river  to  tbe  sea,  and  then 
continuing  their  voyage  on  tbe  sea  towards  the  west, 
to  have  reached,  in  the  30th  month,  tbe  place  [ran 
which  the  Phoenician  king  despatched  the  Phoenician! 
to  circumnavigate  Africa.    (Herod.,  4,  44.)  Soidat  , 
gives  a  brief  account  of  Scylax,  in  which  he  has  e?i- 
dently  confounded  different  persons  of  the  same  name: 
"  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  a  mathematician  and  musical, 
wrote  a  periplua  of  the  coaat  beyond  the  Mian  of 
Hercules,  a  book  respecting  Heraelidee,  king  of  My- 
lassa,  a  description  of  the  circuit  of  the  earth,  and  u 
•newer  to  Polybius's  history."   The  periplua,  which 
still  remains,  bearing  the  name  of  Scylax,  is  a  Wei 
survey  of  the  countries  slong  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  Enxine,  of  the  western  coast  of  Europe, 
together  with  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  sur- 
veyed by  Hanno,  as  far  aa  tbe  island  of  Cenw.  Ii 
concludes  with  an  account  of  tbe  pasaages  across  tbe 
sea,  from  Greece  to  Asia,  and  an  enumeration  of  S 
important  islands  in  the  order  of  their  magnitude.  A 
question  baa  been  raised  as  to  the  date  of  the  peripta 
of  Scylax.   Tbe  subject  has  been  discussed  by  Nit- 
buhr,  in  bis  historical  and  philological  tracts.  (Bern 
kittoruche  und  philologitcke  Sckriflen,  p.  105,  «w.) 
Havino  first  staled  tbe  opinions  of  former  critics,  ail 
rejected  the  argument  derived  from  the  omitsm  af 
the  city  of  Rhodes  (which  was  founded  408  B.C.),  a 
account  of  the  com.ption*of  the  text,  Niebokt  re- 
marks that  tbe  proofs  of  its  date  are  partly  positm 
and  partly  negative,  viz.,  derived  either  from  the  no- 
tice of  or  a  silence  respecting  certain  towns.  By  pot 
itive  arguments,  it  ia  shown  that  this  work  was  wntta 
after,  by  negative  that  it  waa  written  before,  a  cema 
date.   The  uncertain  interval  being  thus  narrowed  h 
different  historical  proof,  Niebuhr  determines  thai  lb 
periplua  waa  written  about  300  B.C.   (Fareig*  ft- 
view,  vol.  4,  p.  193.)     Lctronne  has  subwqoeoilj 
written  on  the  same  subject  (Journal  det  Sam. 
Few.  An.  et  Mai,  1835),  and  has  pronounced  tie 
periplus  of  Scylsx  a  compilation,  in  which  the  maten- 
als  of  different  writers  and  times  have  been  made  n 
of.    In  this  opinion  Miiller  coincides.  (EtnuterM 
1,  p.  169.)   Clinton  (Faste  Hellenici,  pt.  2,  p.  SM 
thinks  that  Suidaa  confounded  him  with  the  men  as- 
eient  Scylax,  who  wrote,  according  to  him,  after  P» 
lybius,  B.C.  146,  and  he  considers  the  opinion  of  Too- 
aiua  most  probable,  that  the  extant  work  ia  an  epitaat 
of  the  ancient  Scylax.   This  periplua  has  reached  n 
in  a  corrupted  state.   Tbe  best  editions  of  Scvlai  are. 
that  of  Hudson,  in  the  Geograpki  Gram  Mima: 
and  that  of  Gail,  in  his  edition  of  the  same  wrilen, 
Parts,  1830,  vol.  1,  p.  161,  teqq. 

Scylla,  I.  a  daughter  of  Nisus,  king  of  Megan, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Minoa  as  that  monarch 
besieged  bcr  father's  capital.  (Vii  Nisua.)— II.  A 
fearful  monster,  of  whom  mention  ia  made  m  the 
Odyssey.  Having  escaped  the  Sirens,  and  stanes 
the  Wandering  Rocks,  which  Cifce  had  told  him  In 
beyond  the  mead  of  these  songsters,  Ulysses  camels 
the  terrific  Scylla  and  Cherybdis,  between  which,  vt 
goddess  had  informed  him,  his  course  lay.  She  sax 
(Od.,  13,  73,  teqq  )  he  would  come  to  two  loft;  cl£' 
opposite  each  other,  between  which  he  must  pus 
One  of  these  cliffs  towers  to  such  a  height  that  a 
aummit  is  for  ever  enveloped  in  clouds,  and  no  mac. 
even  if  he  had  twenty  hsnds  and  as  many  feet,  colli 
ascend  it.  In  the  middle  of  this  cliff,  she  says,  is  a 
cave  facing  tbe  west,  but  so  high  that  a  man  in  a  sh'p 
passing  under  it  could  not  shoot  op  to  it  with  a  bow. 
In  this  den  dwells  Scylla  (Kick),  whose  voice  woods 
like  that  of  a  young  wbelp;  she  has  twelve  feet  and 
six  long  necks,  with  a  terrific  head,  and  three  torn  at 
close- set  teeth  on  each     Evermore  she  stretches 
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these  necki  and  catches  the  porpoises,  seadDgs,  sod 
other  Urge  anraials  of  the  see  which  swim  by,  sod  est 
of  erery  ship  that  passes  each  mouth  lakes  a  man. 
The  opposite  rock-,  the  goddess  inform*  him,  is  much 
lower,  lor  a  man  could  shoot  over  it.    A  wild  fig-tree 
growa  on  it,  stretching  ita  branches  dowa  to  the  war 
ter ;  but  beneath,  "  divine  Chary  bdia"  three  tiroes  each 
day  tbaorbs  snd  regorges  the  dark  water.    It  ie  much 
more  dangerous,  she  adds,  to  pessCharybdie  than  Scyl- 
la.  As  Ulyases  vailed  by,  Scylla  took  six  of  his  crew ; 
and  when,  after  he  had  lost  his  ship  and  companions, 
be  was  carried  by  wind  and  wave,  aa  he  floated  on  a 
part  of  the  wreck  between  the  monsters,  the  meat  by 
which  he  supported  himself  waa  sucked  in  by  Charyb- 
dis,  and  he  herd  by  the  wild  fig-tree  till  it  waa  thrown  oat 
again,  when  he  resumed  his  voyage  —Such  ia  the  ear- 
liest account  we  have  of  these  monsters,  ia  which, 
indeed,  it  may  be  doubled  if  Charybdis  ia  to  be  regard- 
ed aa  an  animate  being.    The  ancients,  who  were  so 
anxious  to  localize  all  the  wonders  of  Homer,  made 
the  Straits  of  Messina  the  abode  of  Scylla  aitd  Charyb- 
dis.   The  whole  fable  haa  been  explained  by  Spallsn- 
xani,  according  to  whom  Scylla  is  a  lofty  rock  on  the 
Calabrian  shore,  with  some  caverns  at  the  bottom, 
which,  by  the  agitation  of  the  waves,  emit  sounds  re- 
sembling the  barking  of  doge.    The  -only  danger  is 
when  the  current  and  wind  are  in  opposition,  so  that 
vessels  are  impelled  rewards  the  rock.    Charybdis  is 
not  s  whirlpool  or  involving  vortex,  but  a  spot  where 
the  waves  are  greatly  agitated  by  pointed  roeka,  and 
the  depth  doea  not  exceed  600  feet:    (SpaUanz.,  8, 
p.  99.)— In  Homer  the  mother  of  Scylla  is  named  Cre- 
tans (OA,  IS,  134),  but  her  aire  ia  not  spoken. of. 
8tesichorua  called  her  mother  Lamia  (Eudacim,  877) ; 
JHesiod  said  she  waa  the  daughter  of  Phorbasand  Hec- 
ate (Sekol.  ad  Apoli.  Rhod.,  4, 838) ;  Areeailaua  said, 
of  Phorcys  and  Hecate  (Schol.  ad  Ge\,  Its  84)  i  oth- 
ers asserted  that  Triton  waa  her  sire.   (EudocU, 877. ) 
Ijater  poets  feigned  that  Scylla  waa  once  a  beautiful 
maiden,  who  waa  fond  of  associating  with  the  Nere- 
ids.   The  seegod  Olaucua  beheld  and  feU  in  love  wkh 
her,  and,  being  rejected,  applied  to  Circe  to  exorcise 
her  magic  arts  in  hut  favour.    Circe  wished  him  to 
transfer  hie  affections  to  herself ;  and,  filled  with  rage 
at  bis  refusal,  she  infected  with  noxious  juices  the 
water  in  which  ScyHa  wee  wont  to  bathe,  and  thus 
transformed  her  into  a  monster.'  {Ovid,  Met.,  14,  I, 
*eqq. — Hygin.,  fab.,  199.)    According  10  another  ac 
count,  the  change  in  Scylla'a  form  was  effected  by 
Arnphitrrte,  in  consequence  of  her  intimacy  with  Nep- 
tune.    ( Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  660.)    Charybdis  was 
said  to  have  been  a  woman  who  stole  the  oxen  of  Her- 
coles,  and  who  was,  in  consequence,  atrock  with  thun- 
der by  Jupiter,  and  turned  into  a  whirlpool.  (Sere. 
atd  /En., 8, 4*0.— Keightley's  Mythology,  p. 871,  seat.) 

Scvlljbom,  a  promontory  of  Argotis,  opposite  the 
Attic  promontory  of  Suniutn,  and  said  to  have  derived 
its  nsme  from  Scylla,  the  daughter  of  Nisus.  It 
formed,  together  with  the  promontory  of  Suniutn,  the 
entrance  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  snd  closed,  also,  the 
Bay  of  Hermione.    (Strob.,  873.) 

Scymnus,  a  Greek  geographer,  a  native  of  Chios, 
who  flourished  about  80  B.C.,  during  the  reign  of 
M'icomedes  II.,  king  of  Bitttynia.  He  dedicated  to 
his  monarch  his  work  entitled  Periegesia  (TUfuvyv- 
rcc).  or  Description  of  tlie  World,  written  ia  Greek 
Iambics,  We  have  remaining  of  this  the  first  741 
ines,  and  fragments  of  S86  others,  which  together 
orm,  according  to  the  entice,  not  more  than  a  worth 
■art  of  the  entire  work.  Scymnus  ta  forma  the  insu- 
re h.  that  he  haa  collected  and  abridged,  for  his  use, 
II  the  information  he  found  scattered  among  various 
rritera  respecting  the  establishment  of  colonies,  the 
Banding;  of  cities,  dec.  He  proposes  to  give,  first,  an 
ecount  of  all  that  is  clear  and  well  ascertained  in  ge- 
grapbical  knowledge  ;  while  he  promises  to  treat,,  in 


a  separate  part  of  the  work,  of  what  is  obscure,  in  or- 
der that  Nicomedea  may  thus  have  a  concise  outline 
of  the  geography  of  the  day.  This  work,  which  has 
little  merit  as  a  poem,  is  somewhat  more  valuable  as 
a  geographical  treatise;  the  information  it  gives  le- 
ap acting  the*  establishment  of  the  Greek  colonies  is 
particularly  useful ;  but  in  some  other  respects  it  is 
not  very  accurate.  This  production,  together  with 
the  fragments  (which  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  Hoi- 
ateniue),  may  be  found  in  the  minor  Greek  geogra 
phera,  of  Hudson,  Gail,  etc. 

SovaUe,  a  name  applied  to  Deidamia  as  a  native  of 
Scvroe.    (Otnd,  A.,  1,  68S.) 

Scvbos,  an  island  of  the  ^Egean  Sea,  northeast  of 
Euboaa,  and  now  called  Seyre,  Thucydides  informs 
ua  that  its  first  inhabitants  were  Doiopians,  who  were 
afterward  expelled,  by  the  Athenians  (1,  98).  It  is  to 
this  early  period  that  we  muat  assign  the  adventures 
ef  Achilles  sod  the  birth  of  Neoptolemus.  (Srra&s, 
487.)  Here  Theseus  wss  said  to  have  terminated  his 
existence,  by  having  fallen,  or  been  pushed  down  a 
precipice.  (Lycophr.,  1894.)  Scyros,  according  to 
Strabo,  was  also  celebrated  for  ita  bread  of  goats  and 
Us  quarries  of  varied  marble,  which  vied  with  those  of. 
Gary  at  oa  and  Sybnada.  In  the  geographer's  time  it 
was  in  great  request  at  Rome  for  public  edifices  and 
other  ornamental  purposes.  (Strob.,  437. — Plin.,  86, 
36,— Cramer'*  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  463.) 

Svvtha,  the  inhabitants  of  Scythia.   ( Vid.  Scytbia.) 

Scythia,  a  general  name  given  by  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romana  to  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  and  di- 
vided by  them  into-  Scythia  intra  and  extra  Imaum, 
that  ia,  on  either  aide  of  Mount  Imaue.  The  Scythi- 
ans have  been  considered  by  some  writers  ss  the  same 
people  with  the-Gomerians,  and  as  being  the  descend- 
ants of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japhet.  Their  name 
ia  derived  by  soma  from  the  Teutonic  sckttsn  or  schw 
ten,  or  the  Gothic  skiula,  all  signifying  "to  shoot," 
this  nation  being  very  expert  witb  tba  bow.  (Compare 
JamuMon't  Hermes  SsylkictO,  p.  6.)  Others  make 
it  equivalent  te  the  Latin  potaior.es  c  others,  again, 
derive  it  from  shakhaa,  "a  quiver;"  while  a  fourth 
class  deduce  the  term  from  the  Persian  Ssagk,  "a 
dog,"  and  suppose  it  to  have  been  applied  by  way  of 
contempt  This  last  opinion,  however,' to  say  nothing 
of  the  others,  is  decidedly  erroneous,  since  the  dog 
was  held  in  high  estimation  among  the  Persians,  ana 
ranked  among  the  good  animals  of  Ormnsd.  (Pint., 
de  laid,  at  Osir.,  p.  3*9,  F,  p.  614,  Wylt.)  It  was 
a  symbol  also  of  faith,  and  especially  of  the  hope  of  aa 
immortal  existence,  end  holds  a  conspicuous  place, 
therefore,  on  sepulchral  monuments.  (Compare  Grta- 
zar,  Symbol*,  vol.  1,  p.  768.)  Sir  William  Jonas 
likewise  indulges  in  some  speculations  on  this  subject 
(Asiatic  Re— arches,  vol.  8,  p.  401),  ae  well  aa  Ritler 
in  hie  Erdhmde  (vol.  8,  p.  739).  Von  Hammer, 
however,  appeara  to  furnish  the  most  ingenious  expla- 
nation. According  to  this  learned  Orientalist,  the  wri- 
ter* of  the  East,  and,  more  particularly,  the  work  en- 
titled Scbahnameh,  refer  what  the  Greeks  tell  us  con-' 
coram*  the  incursion  of  the  Sues,  to  the  Turks  and 
Ssakalib,  as  they  are  styled ;  snd  even  the  very  fes- 
tival which  the  Greeks  term  to  £sxeua  is  found  in  the 
ancient  Persian  calendar  as  a  day  aet  apart  to  com- 
memorate a  victory  gained  over  the  Turk*.  Hence 
Von  Hammer  proposes  to  read  Toipyovc  for  'Auovp- 
yt'ovf  ia  the  text  ef  Herodotus  (7,  64).  These  Turks 
are  the  same,  according  to  the  German  scholar,  with 
the  Turanians,  sod  with  the  Ssakalib  of  the  Schab- 
oameh;  and  this  name  Ssakalib,  from  Sseklab  or 
Scoklob,  presents  a  remarkable  coincidence  with  what 
Herodotus  states  respecting  the  Scythisns  (4,  6),  that 
they  call  themselves  ZjwXohm.  As  in  Herodotus, 
therefore,  the  Secas  sad  Amyrgii  are  said  to  be  the 
same,  so  in  (he  Sehabnameh  the  Turka  and  the  Ssa- 
kalib are  identical.    This  same  term  SsahUib  aril; 
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tarnish  also  the  root  of  the  mom  SW ;  and  if  the  the- 
ory of  another  writer  be  admitted,  the  Sazonea  will  be 
deacended  from  the  Saea.  (Compare  Bihr,  ad  Cut., 
p.  97. y— The  earlieat  detailed  aecoont  of  the  Scyth- 
ian race  is  given  by  Herodotiu,  who  etatea,  aa  baa 
already  been  remarked,  that  they  called  themaehree  by 
the  general  name  of  Scoloti  (SaoXdret).  The  appel- 
lation of  Scythians  (Ixidat)  originated  with  the  Greeka 
along  the  Euxine.  Their  primitive  aeata  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Caapian  ;  bat,  being  driven  from  theee 
by  the  Massage  tin,  they  migrated  to  the  countries 
around  the  Tanais  and  north  of  the  Euxine,  and  the 
head  settlement  of  the  race,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  now  between  theTauaie  and  Boryethenee.  Only 
a  few  tribee  attended  to  agricultural  pursuits  and  bad 
filed  abodes ;  the  greater  part  were  of  nomadic  hab- 
ile, and  roamed  about  in  their  wagons,  which  served 
them  for  abodes.  Theee  last  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  Herodotus  divides  them 
into  Royal  Scythians  (Boo-tAefot  ZsvAu),  the  Noma- 
dic Scythians  (Nouddef),  and  the  Agricultural  (Teup- 
yd).  Besides  these,  there  were  other  tribes  living  to 
the  west  of  the  Borysthenes,  and  separated  from  the 
main  body  of  the  race,  such  aa  the  Caliipoda  and 
Alatones.  Until  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  but  little  was 
known  respecting  the  Scythians  except  what  had  been 
obtained  from  the  narrative  of  Herodotus.  In  the 
days  of  Ptolemy,  Scythis,  aa  known  to'  Herodotus, 
had  changed  its  nam*  to  that  of  Sarmatia  (compare 
Ptin.,  4,  IS),  and  the  northern  part  of  Asia  above  the 
Stem  and  beyond  Sogdiana,  with  an  indefinite  extent 
towards  the  east,  was  now  denominated  Scythis.  The 
range  of  Mount  Imaus  was  considered  aa  dividing  this 
extensive  region  into  two  pans,  and  hence  aroae  the 
two  divisions  of  Scythis.  intra  Imaum  and  Scyth- 
ta  extra  Imaum,  or  Seythia  within  and  without  the 
range  of  Imaoa.  The  former  of  these,  Seythia  intra 
Imaum,  had  the  following  limits  assigned  to  it:  on 
lb*  north,  unknown  lands;  on  the  east,  Imaus;  on  the 
south,  the  Seen.  Sogdiana,  andMargiana,  aa  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Oxoe,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rba  ;  on  the  west,  Asiatic  Sarmatia.  Seythia 
extra  Imaum  bad  the  following  boundaries:  on  the 
north,  unknown  lends ;  on  the  west,  Imaus ;  on  the 
south,  a  part  of  India  ;  and  on  the  east,  Serica. — The 
Scythians  made  several  irruptions  into  the  more  south- 
ern provinces  of  Asia,  especislly  B.C.  634,  when  they 
remained  in  possession  of  Asia  Minor  for  88  yean. 

Sovtropolis,  a  city  of  Judas,  belonging  to  the  half 
tribe  of  Maneeeeh,  on  the  weat  of  and  near  to  the  Jor- 
dan. Its  Hebrew  name  wsa  Bethian,  Beththtan,  or 
Bethshan.  It  wss  called  Scythopolis,  or  the  city  of 
the  Scythians,  as  the  Septuagint  has  it  (XxvoW  ifiXtt. 
—Judges,  1 ,  ST),  from  its  having  been  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  a  body  of  Scythians  in  their  invasion  of  Aaia 
Minor  and  Syria.  It  is  now  Bysan  or  Baisan.  (Plin., 
6, 18  —  Amnion.  Marcett.,  10,  97.— Joseph.,  AM.,  6, 
1—  Id  ibid.,  IS,  IS. — Id.,  Bell.  Jud.,  8,  4.) 

Sbbastb,  I.  vid.  Samaria. — II.  The  name  was  com- 
mon to  several  cities,  aa  it  waa  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
Sebasts  (EeAoo-n,,  sc.  niJuc)  is  the  Greek  form  for 
Augusta,  sc.  urbs. 

Sbbbnnttos,  a  town  of  the  Delta  in  Egypt,  north 
of  Busiria,  and  the  capital  of  the  Sebennytic  Dome. 
The  modern  Semenud  corresponds  to  its  site.  {Plin., 
»,  18) 

SiBiTva,  a  small  river  of  Campania,  now  the  Mad- 
dalona,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Naples,  whence  the  epi- 
thet Sebetis,  given  to  one  of  the  nymphs  who  fre- 
quented its  borders,  and  became  mother  of  GSbelua  by 
felon.   (Virg.,  AJn.,  7,  784.) 

Sedetani,  a  people  of  Spain,  supposed  to  nave  been 
the  same  with  the  Edetani.   ( Kid.  Edetani.) 
x    ScDthti,  a  nation  of  Gaul  on  the  sooth  bank  of  the 
Rhodanua,  to  the  east  of  Lacus  Lemaana.    They  op- 
Hannibal  near  the  very  summit  of  the  Alps, 
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when  he  creased  these  lofty  mountains  to  vnit  Itafy 
Their  capital  waa  afterward  called  cwtfei  SciWsa, 
now  Sum.  They  appear  to  have  sent  out  nonmw 
colonies,  in  quest,  no  doubt,  of.a  milder  cliatt*. 
Hence  we  find  tribee  of  this  name  in  various  pUctt. 
(Cow.,  B.  G.,  8.) 

Sbbosii,  a  German  nation  on  lbs  northeast  bank  of 
the  Rhenns.  They  are  named  in  eoojoncUoa  nth,  tat 
Marcomanni,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  ntoait 
between  the  Danube,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Kuks 
(Nicer). 

Sbobsta,  a  town  of  Sicily.   (  Fit  iEgesu.) 

Saom,  a  people,  with  a  town  of  the  same  nine,  a 
Belgic  Gaol.  A  small  town,  called  Signet,  poinuost 
the  place  which  they  once  inhabited.  ( Cos.,  B.  0 ,  (.) 

SaeoBBiOA,  the  capital  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Uiipua 
Tarraconensis,  southwest  of  Oaanuguata.  AcnmV 
ing  to  Reicbard,  it  is  now  Pritgo ;  but  the  acini  po- 
sition is  much  disputed.  (Compete  Vkert,  Gap, 
vol  3,  p.  469.) 

SboontIa  or  SbouhtIa,  I.  a  town  of  Hispanit  T* 
reeonaruie,  in  the  territory  ef  the  Celtiberi,  and  toiat 
weat  of  Casarauguata. — II.  A  cits;  of  the  Arena,  a 
Hispania  Tarraconenaia,  now  Siguenza.  (Ian.  ill, 
486,  488.) 

Sboovia,  a  city  of  Hispania  Tamconentis,  is  lb 
farthest  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Arevaci,  tomm 
the  southwest.    It  is  new  Segovia.   (Pirn.,  3,  t.) 

Ssjinus,  ^Elios,  a  native  of  Vulsioii,  in  Etna, 
and  prime  minister  to  the  Emperor  Tiberias.  Ha  u- 
tber  waa  Seius  Strsbo,  a  Roman  knight,  commune 
of  the  pratorian  guard  in  the  reign  of  Augustas.  Hs 
mother  waa  descended  from  the  Junian  family.  Sea- 
nus  was  at  first  one  of  the  train  of  Cains  Cam,  it 
he  afterward  gained  so  great  an  ascendancy  ovst  Ti- 
berius, that  the  emperor,  who  was  naturally  of  t  » 

Eieious  temper,  waa  free  and  open  with  him,  and,etit 
e  distrusted  others,  he  communicated  bit  greatest  ac- 
crete to  this  fawning  favourite.  For  eight  yean  ad 
this  unprincipled  man  retain  aa  undivided  raHiitaa 
over  the  mind  of  the  emperor ;  and  during  that  penal 
he  contrived  to  procure  the  death  or  banishment  of  u- 
moat  every  person  who  might  have  checked  bit  prof 
res*  to  the  possession  of  imperial  power,  which  nt 
the  object  of  his  treacherous  ambition.  The  deusrf 
Drums,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  waa  effected  by  bin  ui 
the  adulterous  Livilla  (rid.  Druaoa  II.) ;  to  him  tuts 
attributed  the  death  of  the  two  eldest  sons  of  Genua- 
cut,  and  the  banishment  of  their  mother,  the  cekonni 
Agrippina.  The  younger  eon,  Caligula,  escaped,  atl 
probability,  in  oontequence  of  his  almost  constant  iea- 
dence  with  the  army.  But  Ibe  master-stroke  of  pa> 
cy  by  which  Sejanua  strove  to  secure  his  object,  •» 
bis  persuading  the  emperor  to  remove  from  the  cue 
and  dangeraof  Rome,  and  to  indulge  his  pasnoot  n> 
retirement  where  he  would  have  none  around  his  bo 
the  depraved  ministers  of  bis  vices.  Tiberius  tenet- 
ingly  retired  to  Caprea,  where  be  abandoned  himself » 
the  moat  diagnating  and  unnatural  indulgences,  leans; 
Sejanua  at  Rome,  in  possess  ion  of  all  but  the  max  a 
imperial  power.  To  thia  base  and  bloody  favourite  as 
senate  displayed  the  moat  degrading  eerrilitT ;  tke  pet- 
pie  gave  him  honours  second  only  u>  thoae  of  the  es> 
peror  ;  and  the  sceptre  itself  seemed  on  the  pout  tf 
passing  into  his  grasp.  Already  were  his  autoes  at 
up  by  the  Romans  in  their  dwellings,  in  public  placet 
and  in  temple*,  along  with  thee*  of  die  reigning  fans; 
when  Tiberius,  in  an  interval  of  sobriety  (he  was  aw 
almost  alwaya  intoxicated),  either  of  himself  perceiwi 
the  pass  to  which  marten  had  come,  or  was  audi 
aware  of  the  real  view*  of  Sejanoa  by  his  own  soil  I* 
the  hand  of  an  imperial  princess,  the  sdulterous  widow 
of  Drusua ;  or  finally,  aa  Jooephue  state*,  was  ajam- 
ed  of  his  plans  by  a  billet  from  Antoram,  the  widow  of 
the  emperor's  brother.  The  whole  deanesnoar  tad 
management  of  Tiberius,  when  he  had  farmed  lie  res- 
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olution  of  destroying  the  man  who  had  hitherto  been 
hi*  all-mtrosted  confidant  and  all-powerful  minister,  ia 
admirably  described  by  Dio  Cassias.  After  a  singu- 
lar course  of  dissembling,  by  which  he  withheld  his  vic- 
tim from  proceeding  to  extremities,  be  sent  Macro 
with  full  powers  to  arrest  Sejanus.  put  him  to  death, 
and  take  his  place.  The  decree  of  arrest  was  accord- 
ingly read  in  the  aenate  ;  Sejanus  was  enticed  into  the 
seiia le-house,  by  the  pretext  that  Macro  was  the  bear- 
er of  a  letter,  by  virtue  of  which  the  minister  was  to 
receive  the  dignity  of  tribune ;  and,  being  instantly 
condemned,  waa  dragged  through  the  streets,  and  put 
to  death  with  the  utmost  ignominy,  by  those  who,  a 
few  hours  before,  had  followed  him  with  acclamations. 
The  execution  of  Sejanus  was  followed  by  that  of  bis 
innocent  children,  relations,  and  even  distant  connex- 
ions. The  numerous  persons  crowded  into  the  pris- 
ons as  friends  of  Sejanus  were,  without  any  judicial 
proceeding,  massacred  en  main,  and  even  their  bodies 

were  subjected  to  indignities.    (Suet.,  Vit.  Tib  

Tacit.,  Ann.,  4,  1,  teqq. — Id.  ib.,  5.— Dio  Cut.,  68, 
9,  teqq.) 

Silennos.    Vid.  Argyra  II. 

Sklini,  the  sister  of  Helios,  and  the  same  with 
Luna  or  the  Moon.  According  to  another  view  of 
the  subject,  she  wss  the  daughter  of  Helios,  the  lat- 
ter being  regarded  aa  the  source  of  light.  (Eurip., 
Phan,  178,  teqq.—Nonmu,  44,  191.)  A  third  view 
makes  her  the  mother  by  him  of  the  four  Seasons. 
[Quint.  Smym.,  10,  334,  teq.)  In  one  of  the  Ho- 
meric hymns  Selene  ia  called  the  daughter  of  Pallas, 
son  of  Megamedes.  It  was  aaid  that  Selene  was  en- 
amoured of  Endymion,  on  whom  Jupiter  had  bestowed 
the  boon  of  perpetual  youth,  but  united  with  perpet- 
ual sleep  ;  and  that  she  used  to  descend  to  him  every 
night,  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Latmna,  the  place  of 
his  repose.  She  bore  to  Jupiter  a  daughter  named 
Pandia ;  and  Hersa  (Dew)  was  also  the  offspring  of  the 
King  of  Heaven  and  the  Goddess  of  the  Moon.  (Ham. 
Hymn.,  38,  \b.—Alcman,  ap.  Pint.,  Quatt.  Nat., 
14.)  In  explanation  of  thia  last  legend  it  may  be  re- 
narked,  that  the  moon  waa  naturally,  though  incorrect- 
r,  regarded  as  the  cause  of  dew ;  and  nothing,  there- 
ore,  was  more  obvious  than  to  say  that  the  dew  was 
he  progeny  of  the  moon  and  aky  personified  after  the 
isual  manner  of  the  Greeks. — The  name  Selene 
Ze?.jjvij)  is  plainly  derived  from  oeKae,  brightness,  and 
s  one  of  the  large  family  of  words  of  which  IXa  or 
Xn  (Helle,  Germ.),  may  be  regarded  as  the  root. 
Keighlley's  Mythology,  p.  61,  teq.) 

Seleucia,  I.  a  famous  city  of  Asia,  built  by  Seleu- 
us,  one  of  Alexander'a  generals,  and  situate  on  the 
reetern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  forty-five  miles 
lorth  of  ancient  Babylon.  It  wss  the  capital  of  the 
(accdonian  conquests  in  Upper  Asia,  and  is  said  to 
ave  been  the  first  and  principal  cause  of  the  deetroc- 
ion  of  Babylon.  Pliny  reports  (6,  86)  that  the  inten- 
ion  of  Seleucus  was  to  raise,  in  opposition  to  Babylon, 
Greek  city  with  the  privilege  of  being  free.  Many 
ges  after  the  fall  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Seleucia 
stained  the  genuine  characteristics  of  a  Grecian  col- 
ny,  arts,  military  virtue,  and  the  love  of  freedom. 
lb  population  consisted  of  600.000  citizens,  governed 
y  a  senate  of  300  noblea.  The  rise  of  Ctesipboo, 
owever,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  proved  injurious  to 
;e!oncia  \,  but  it  was  fated  to  receive  its  death-blow 
•om  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  inhabitants  had 
ver  shown  themselves  friendly  to  the  latter  people, 
nd  had  yielded  them  very  effectual  aid  in  their  expe- 
itions  against  the  Parthians ;  and  yet  a  general  of 
le  Emperor  Trajan's  plundered  and  set  fire  to  the 
lace.*  The  cause  of  thia  severe  treatment  is  un- 
nown  :  it  may  have  been  that  the  inhabitants,  accus- 
imed  to  self-government,  were  restless  under  the 
»ke  of  their  new  allies.  (Dio  Cat*.,  68,  30.)  The 
idden  death,  however,  of  Trajan,  and  the  rapid  de- 


parture of  his  army,  prevented  at  thia  time  the  tot* 
destruction  of  the  city.  That  fate  befell  it  under  Ve- 
rus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  A  general  of 
bis,  notwithstanding  a  friendly  reception  from  the  in- 
habitants, destroyed  the  city  under  the  pretext  of  it* 
having  violated  its  faith.  (Eutrop.,  8, 6. — Capilokn., 
Verut,  c.  8.  — /Mo  Catt.,  71,  8.)  Some  idea  of  the 
size  of  the  place  in  it*  bear  daya  may  be  formed  from 
the  circumstance  that  even  at  thia  period  400,000 
prisoners  were  taken.  (Otot.,  8,  15.)  The  ruins  of 
Seleucia,  and  those  of  Ctesipbon  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  sre  called  by  the  Arabs  at  the  present 
day  Al  Modain  (El  Madeien),  or  "  the  two  cities." 
(Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  p.  897,  teqq., j»rt  8.)— II. 
A  city  of  Susiana,  in  the  territory  of  the  Elynusi.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  it  was  subsequently  called  Solyee 
(XoXvKtf),  and  lay  on  the  river  Hedyphon.  (Strabo, 
744.— P/ta.,  6,  87.)— III.  A  city  of  Cilicia  Trachea, 
a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus.  It  was  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  ia 
sometimes  called,  for  distinction'  sake,  Seleucia  Tra- 
chea. (Steph.  Byz .,  t.  v. — Amrn.  Marcell.,  14,  8.) — 
IV.  A  city  hi  the  northwestern  part  of  Pisidia;  south 
of  Amblada.  It  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia  Fer- 
rea,  and  ad  Taurum.  (Hieroel.,  p.  '613.) — V.  A  city 
on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  weat  of  Side,  and  coinci- 
ding probably  with  the  Syllon  of  Scylax. — VI.  A 
city  of  Apamene,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Apamea. 
It  was  sometimes  called  Seleucia  ad  Bclum.  (Pliny, 
6,  23  —  Hierociet,  p.  718.)— VII.  A  city  of  Syria, 
on  the  soacoast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontes, 
and  southwest  of  Antioch.  It  waa  called  Seleucia 
Pieria,  from  Mount  Pieroe  in  its  vicinity,  and  was 
founded  by  Seleucus.  The  city  was  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  had  a  large  and  secure  harbour.  Browne 
identifies  Seleucia  with  Suadea,  the  port  of  Antioch, 
about  four  hours  distant  from  it.  Others  give  the 
modern  name  as  Kepte.  (Strabo,  7SI.  —  Polyb.,  6, 
89.— Mela,  1,  13.— PHny,  5,  18.) 

Seleucida  a  surname  given  to  the  dynasty  or  Se- 
leucus, comprising  the  monarchs  who  reigned  over 
Syria  from  B.C.  318  to  B.C.  66.  The  first  of  these 
dates  gives  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Seleu- 
cus Nicator,  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  The  last 
date  gives  the  time  when  Pompey  reduced  Syria  un- 
der the  Roman  away.  Some  compute  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidas  from  B.C.  301,  the  dste  of  the  battle  of 
Ipsus.  (Consult  VaUlant,  Sclcucidarum  Imperium, 
Horag.,  1732.  —  Reineechu,  Familia  Seleucidarum, 
Wittenb.,  1671.— Clinton,  Fast.  Hell.,  vol.  8,  p.  308, 

^Selivcis,  a  division  of  Syria,  which  received  its 
name  from  Seleucus,  the  founder  of  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  was 
called  Tel'rayolit  from  the  four  cities  it  contained, 
called  also  sister  cities ;  Seleucia,  Antioch,  Laodicea, 
and  Apamea. 

Seleocos,  I.  somamed  Nicator,  or  "  the  Conquer- 
or," was  the  son  of  Antiochus,  a  general  of  Philip's. 
He  served  from  early  youth  under  Alexander,  accom- 
panied him  to  Asia,  and  there  had  commonly  the  com- 
mand of  the  elephants.  After  the  death  of  that  mon- 
arch be  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  cavalry, 
and,  on  the  second  division  of  the  provinces,  received 
the  government  of  Babylonia.  He  was  at  first  on 
friendly  terms  with  Antigonus,  and  acknowledged  his 
authority ;  but  the  latter  having  taken  offence  at  some 
slight  provocation,  Seleucus  fled  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt. 
Returning  with  an  army  which  he  had  collected  from 
various  quarters,  Seleucus  recovered  the  possession  of 
Babylon,  which  had,  after  hia  departure,  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  Antigonus ;  and  the  citizens  of  the  place 
themselves,  by  whom  his  mild  government  had  made 
him  much  beloved,  aided  him  in  effecting  thia  (B.C. 
313).  Nicanor  and  Evagoraa,  the  governors  of  Media 
and  Persia,  immediately  took  up  anna  in  behalf  af 
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Anltgooos,  the  litter  himself  end  hit  eon  Demetrius 
being  too  far  dieltnt  to  act  in  person.  But  Seleucut, 
having  planted  an  ambuacade,  aurpriaed  the  hostile 
camp  in  the  night,  and  gained  a  complete  victory. 
From  the  recovery  of  Babylon  by  Seleucua,  tbe  his- 
torians of  all  nations,  except  the  Clialdaiana  alone, 
date  the  era  of  the  Seleucidss,  or  dynasty  of  Seleucua, 
in  Upper  Asia.  A  temporary  absence  of  Seleucua  in 
Media,  where  he  was  prosecuting  his  conquests,  left 
Babylon  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  and  Demetrius, 
by  rapid  marches,  was  enabled  to  regain  possession  of 
it;  but  hia  subsequent  departure,  and  the  return  of  Se- 
leucua, soon  reslered  things  to  their  former  condition. 
Seleucns  now  carried  bis  victorious  arms  into  Persia, 
Bactria,  Hyrcania,  and  many  other  countries  of  Upper 
Asia,  and,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests, 
assumed  the  title  of  Nicator,  and  with  it  that  of  king, 
in  imitation  of  tbe  other  aucceaaful  generate  of  Alex- 
ander. Having  united  subsequently  with  Ptolemy, 
Oassander,  and  Lysimachus  againat  Anligonus,  and 
the  latter  having  lost  his  life  in  tbe  defeat  at  Ipaus, 
the  kingdom  of  Syria,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Cata- 
lonia, and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor,  were  added  to  the 
possessions  of  Seleucua,  and  he  became  the  greatest 
and  most  powerful  of  all  tbe  generals  of  Alexander. 
He  now  built  Antiocbia,  calling  it  after  the  name  of 
bis  father,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  hie  dominions. 
Many  other  cities.  Mo,  were  erected  in  other  quarters. 
The  great  power  of  Seleucus  having  caused  at  first 
uneasiness,  and  afterward  having  given  rise  to  a  con- 
federacy againat  him,  this  monarch  sought  to  draw 
Demetrius  to  his  side,  by  giving  him  in  marriage  his 
daughter  Stratonice,  arid  intrusting  htm  with  an  army. 
But  jealousy  towards  his  son-in-law  soon  induced  Se- 
leucus to  deprive  him  of  his  new  command,  and  hold 
him  in  confinement  until  bis  death.  Seleucua  after 
this,  took  up  arms  againat  Lysimachus,  at  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  tbe  friends  of  Agathocles.  son  of  Lysim- 
achus, whom  the  father  had  put  to  death  on  a  false 
charge  brought  against  him  by  bis  stepmother.  His 
leal  motive,  however,  was  the  removal  of  a  dangerous 
neighbour ;  and  in  this  he  was  completely  successful ; 
for,  bsving  invaded  Asia  Minor,  be  defeated  and  slew 
Lysimachus  in  the  battle  of  Compedion  (B.C.  281). 
Ptolemy  Soter  had  died  above  a  year  before  ibis  bat- 
tle took  place,  and  Seleucus  now  remained  alone  of 
all  tbe  Macedonian  captains,  tbe  fellow-soldiers  and 
friends  of  Alexander.  He  became  ardently  desiroui 
of  revisiting  Macedonia,  and  reigning  in  a  country 
where  he  bad  first  drawn  breath ;  but  hie  schemes 
were  frustrated  by  assassination.  As  be  was  on  his 
march  to  Macedon,  he  waa  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ce- 
nunus,  the  expatriated  prince  of  Egypt,  who  wished  to 
obtain  for  himself  tbe  Macedonian  throne ;  and  be 
thus  fell  B.C.  280,  in  the  73d  year  of  hia  age,  and  the 
32d  of  bia  reign.— II.  The  second  of  the  name,  sur- 
named  Calltmcut,  succeeded  his  father  Antiocbus 
Theos  on  tbe  throne  of  Syria.  He  attempted  to 
make  war  against  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  hut  his 
fleet  was  shipwrecked  in  s  violent  storm,  and  his  ar- 
mies soon  after  conquered  by  bis  enemy.  He  was  at 
last  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians.  and  retained  by 
them  ten  years,  until  the  period  of  his  death,  which 
waa  occasioned  by  a  fall  from  hia  horse  in  hunting, 
B.C.  228.— HI.  The  third,  succeeded  his  father  Se- 
leucus II.,  while  the  latter  was  in  captivity.  He  waa 
surnamed.Cerauniu  ("  thunderbolt"),  an  ostentatious 
and  unmerited  title,  as  he  was  a  very  weak,  timid,  and 
irresolute  monarch.  He  was  murdered  by  two  of  his 
officers  after  a  reign  of  three  years,  B.C.  223,  and 
bia  brother  Antiochus,  though  only  fifteen  years  old, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  rendered  himself  so  celebra- 
ted that  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  Great. — IV.  The 
fourth,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  the  Great  on 
the  throne  of  Syria.  He  waa  eurnamed  Pkilopator, 
or,  according  to  Josepb.ua,  Soter.  Hia  empire  bad 
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oeea  weakened  by  the  Romans  when  he  Mean*  ■ 
monarch,  and  the  yearly  tribute  of  a  lll""*in4  ulcus 
to  these  victorious  enemies  concurred  in  lessening  his 
power  and  consequence  among  nations.  Seleucai 
was  poisoned  sfter  a  reign  of  twelve  yean,  B.C.  175. 
His  eon  Demetrius  bad  been  sent  to  Rome,  there  u 
receive  his  education,  and  be  became  a  ponce  of 
great  abilities. — V.  The  fifth,  succeeded  his  Uihet 
Demetrius  Nicator' on  the  throne  of  Syria,  in  lbs 
twentieth  year  of  his  age.    He  was  put  to  death  A 
tbe  first  year  of  bis  reign  by  Cleopatra,  his  rooihs, 
who  bad  also  sacrificed  her  husband  to  her  auibimm. 
He  is  not  reckoned  by  many  historians  in  the  numba 
of  the  Syrian  monarch*. — VI.  Tbe  sixth,  one  of  it* 
Seleucidas,  son  of  Antiochus  Gryphus,  tilled  hu  uncle 
Antiocbus  Cyxicenus,  who  wished  to  obtain  the  enws 
of  Syria.    He  was  some  time  after  banished  from  hit 
kingdom  by  Antiochus  Pius,  son  of  Cyxicenue.  and 
fled  to  Cilicia,  where  he  was  burned  in  s  palace  or 
tbe  inhabitants,  B.C.  93.— VII.  A  prince  of  Stria,  w 
whom  the  Egyptians  offered  the  crown  of  which  iter 
bad  robbed  Auletes.   Seleucns  accepted  it,  but  be 
soon  disgusted  his  subjects,  and  received  the  surname 
of  Cytnotactts,  for  bis  meanness  and  avarice.  He 
was  at  laat  murdered  by  Berenice,  whom  he  had  mar- 
ried. 

Sxloi,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  the  ciim 
of  Pisidia,  situate  north  of  tbe  Eurymedoo.  It  is  sssi 
by  some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  have  been  Ibsndts 
by  a  Lacedaemonian  colony.  {Strata,  G70. — Dictyi. 
Perieg..  v.  850.— Suph  By*.,  t.  ».— Pofyi.,  5, 76) 
The  probability,  however,  is,  that  thia  was  s  mere  sup- 
position,  grounded  upon  tbe  valour  of  the  uhsbiuuu, 
since,  independent  of  the  difficulty  of  establishing  i 
colony  in  an  inland  and  mountainous  country,  amis 
rude  and  savage  tribes,  we  find  Arrisn  express!;  ay- 
ling  tbe  inhabitants  of  Selge  Barbarian*,  when  ma- 
king mention  of  an  embassy  sent  by  them  to  A  kin- 
der. (Exp.  Alex..  1,  28,  1.)  In  a  later  age,  hof- 
ever,  we  find  the  people  of  Sclge  laying  open  claim  it 
the  honour  of  a  Spartan  origin,  and  even  adding  to 
their  medals  the  name  of  Lecedtemon. — The  city  su 
large,  and  the  inhabitants  very  warlike.  They  cocid 
bring  into  the'  field,  according  to  Sirs  bo,  an  aran  of 
20,000  men  (Strab.,  670),  and  they  maintained  ika 
independence  for  a  long  period  against  the  peitt 
princes  in  the  vicinity.  To  the  Romans  they  sobse- 
ouently  paid  a  stipulated  sum  for  permission  Is  lie 
under  their  old  republican  institutions  ;  but  under  tat 
weak  emperors  alter  the  lime  of  the  Antoninei  tbtv 
rendered  little  more  than  a  mere  nominal  obedience. 
At  a  later  period  we  read  of  its  effectually  resisting  u 
army  of  the  Goths.  (Zotiima,  5,  15.)  Mr.  Felloes 
describes  some  splendid  ruins,  which  he  considers  la 
be  those  of  Selge.    (Atia  Minor,  p.  172,  »ej.) 

Ssunus  (-tutrix.  —  Xtlivoic  -oivTor),  I.  a  huge 
and  flouriahing  rity  of  Sicily,  situate  on  the  southen 
shore  of  tbe  western  part  of  the  island,  and  in  a  strait 
west  direction  from  Lilybreum.  It  was  founded,  ac- 
cording to  Thucydides  (6,  4),  by  a  Doric  colon*  Iran 
Megara  or  Hybla,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sicily,! 
hundred  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  pareu 
city,  which  latter  event  took  place  about  the  e.gb- 
teenth  Olympiad.  (Compare,  however,  the  remaru 
of  Mannert,  Gcogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  2,  p  370.)—  Senna 
soon  became  a  rich  and  powerful  city,  in  consequence 
of  ihe  fertile  territory  in  which  it  was  situated,  asi 
waa  engaged  in  almost  coutinual  wars  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  iEgesta  or  Segeste.  The  wesknesi 
of  the  latter  place  induced  its  inhabitants  to  caU  a 
the  aid  of  Carthage,  which  power  gladly  availed  it- 
self of  an  opportunity  of  meddling  in  the  affairs  jof  the 
island.  A  powerful  Carthaginian  army  was  according- 
ly sent,  and  Selinus,  notwithstanding  the  brave  resist- 
ance of  its  inhabitants,  was  taken,  plundered,  and  in 
a  great  measure  destroyed.   (DiaL  Sac,  IS,  42.— 1L 
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13,  67.)  About  18,000  men  Ml  in  the  siege  or  during 
the  slaughter  that  followed  the  taking  of  the  place, 
5000  were  led  away  to  Carthage  into  slavery,  3600 
fled  to  Agrigeotum,  aod  many  wandered  aboat  the  ad- 
jacent country.  Selinua  would  eeen,  from  this  ac- 
count, to  bare  been  a  city  of  more  than  30,000  inhabi- 
tants.—The  Carthaginians  afterward  allowed  the  fugi- 
tive* to  return  to  their  ruined  city,  and  again  inhabit 
it.  (Diod.,  13,  58.)  A  abort  time  before  his  death, 
Dionyaiue  the  elder,  of  Syracuse,  made  himself  master 
of  Salinas  aid  we  adjacent  places,  but  they  all,  not 
long  after,  reverted  to  their  former  possessors.  The 
Carthaginians  at  last,  during  the  first  Punio  war,  feel- 
ing the  difficulty  of  maintaining  this  post,  transferred 
the  few  remaining  inhabitants  to  Lilybaom,  and  Seli- 
nue  was  destroyed.  (Diod.  Hie.,  84,  1.  —  Mannert, 
Oeogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  370,  **«».)  A  description  of  the 
ruins  of  Selinua  may  be  found  in  Hoere'a  Cluneal 
Tew,  vol.  8,  p.  78,  MSf.  The  ruins  exist  near  what 
»  called  rem  d>  Paihiee,  and,  according  to  Sir  R. 
Hoare,  their  modern  appellation  ia  Piliarx  del  Caatel 
Vetrano. — H.  A  city  of  Oilicia  Trachea,  the  moat 
westerly  place  in  that  province  with  the  exception  of 
Laertes,  and  situated  on  the  coast.  Its  site  waa  on  a 
rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Selinua.  The  Emperor  Trajan  died  hare ;  and  from 
him  the  place  took  the  new  name  of  Trsjanopoh*. 
(Strabo,  681.— X**.,  33,  SO.)  The  modern  name  ia 
Selenii.—  Its  territory  waa  called  Seleatia.  (Man- 
nert,  Geagr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  3.  p.  86.) 

SslusU,  a  town  of  Laoeoia,-  northeast  of  SparU, 
and  commanding  one  of  the  principal  passes  in  the 
country,  .  It  wan  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the 
(Enua  and  Qongylua,  in  a  valley  confined  between 
two  mountains,  named  Evas  and  Olympus.  (Polyb., 
8,  6.)  It  commanded  tba  only  road  by  which  ad  army 
could  enter  Leconia"  from  the  north,  and  was,  there- 
lore,  a  position  of  great  importance  for  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  Thus,  when  Epamiooodas  made  hie  at- 
tack on  Sparta,  his  first  object,  after  forcing  the  passes 
which  led  from  Arcadia  into  the  enemy's  country,  waa 
to  march  directly  upon  Sellaaia  with  all  his  troops, 
(Xos.,  Hut.  Or.,  6,  6,  17.)  Cleomenes,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  was  attacked  in  this  strong  position  by  Antig- 
onus  Doson,  and  totally  defeated  after  an  obstinate 
conflict.  (Poh/b.,  3,  66.  J«Of.) — No  modem  traveller 
appears  to  have  explored  the  site  of  Sellaaia.  (Cre> 
mer't  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  881.) 

Saixiie,  a  river  of  Elis,  m  the  Peloponnesus,  rising 
in  Mount  Pholoe,  and  falling  into  the  sea  below  the 
Peneua.  Near  ita  mouth  stood  the  town  of  Ephyre. 
(Strabo,  337.) 

SnLTHBgla,  a  city  of  Thrace,  founded  by  the  Me- 
garensisas  -at  a  still  earlier  period  than  Byzantium. 
(Seym*.,  c.  714 — Scylax,  p.  28—Htrodot,  6,  33.) 
The  name  of  ita  founder,  the  leader  of  the  colony,  was 
Selys  (Zjtor),  at  least,  Strabo  explains  tba  name  by 
SyXovc  iro&c  ("  the  city  of  Selys'1),  the  term  We  be- 
ing the  Thracian  word  for  "a  city."  It  became  a 
flourishing  city,  of  considerable  strength,  and  for  a  long 
time  defended  itself  against  the  inroads  of  the  Thra- 
ciana.  and  the  attempia  of  Philip  of  Maoedon.  It  fell 
at  hut,  however,  into  the  hands  of  this  monarch.  It 
sank  in  importance  after  this  event. — With  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  Doric  dialect,  the  form  Salambria 
waa  Used.  Toe  writers  of  the  middle  ages  give  Se- 
lybria,  from  which  comes  the  modern  Siberia.  The 
city  changed  ita  name  at  a  late  period  to  that  of  Eo- 
doxiapolia,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Ar- 
eadiua.   (Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol  7,  p.  17S,  sso«.) 

Sbmblk,  a  daughter  of  Cadmus  by  Henakme,  the 
daughter  of  Mara  and  Venus.    ( Vid.  Bacchus.) 

Scmaisjia,  a  celebrated  queen  of  Assyria,  daughter 
of  the  goddess  Derceto  by  a  young  Assyrian.  She 
was  exposed  in  a  desert,  bat  her  life  was  preserved 
by  doves  for  one  whole  year,  till  Simaeae,  one  of  the 
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shepherds  of  Ninas,  found  her  and  brought  her  ap  ss 
his  own  child.  Semirainia,  when  grown  up,  married 
Menonee,  thp  governor  of  Nineveh,  and  waa  present 
at  the  siege  of  Baclra,  where,  by  her  advice  and  di- 
rections, she  hastened  the  king's  operations  and  look 
the  city.  The  monarch,  having  aeen  and  become  en- 
amoured of  Semiramis,  asked  her  of  her  husband,  and 
offered  him  bis  daughter  Soaana  instead;  bat  Meno- 
nee, who  tenderly  loved  his  wife,  refused,  and,  when 
Nidus  bad  added  threats  to  entreaties,  ha  hung  him- 
self. No  sooner  was  Menonee  dead  than  Semiramis 
married  Ninue,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  called  Ninyaa. 
Not  long  after  this  Ninus  died,  and  Semiramis  became 
sole  ruler  of  Assyria.  Another  account,  however, 
makes  her  to  have  put  Ninus  to  death.  According 
to  this  latter  statement,  Semiramis,  having  secured 
the  co-operation  of  the  chief  men  of  the  state  by  gift* 
and  promises,  solicited  the  king  to  put  the  sovereign 
power  in  her  hands,  for  five  days.  He  yielded  to  hey 
request,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire  were  com- 
manded to  obey  Semiramis.  These  orders  were  ex- 
ecuted but  too  exactly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus,  who 
waa  put  to  death,  aaya  this  account,  either  immediate- 
ly, or  after  soma  years'  imprisonment.  Semiramis, 
on  attaining  to  sovereign  power,  resolved  to  immor- 
talize her  name,  and  with  this  view  commenced  the 
building  of  the  great  city  of  Babylon,  in  which  work 
she  ia  said  to  have  employed  two  millions  of  men, 
who  were  collected  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  her  vast 
empire.  She  visited  every  part  of  her  dominions,  and 
left  everywhere  monumeota  of  her  greatness.  To  . 
reader  the  roads  passable  and  communication  easy,- 
she  hollowed  mountains  and  filled  up  valleys,  and  wa- 
ter was  conveyed,  at  a  great  expense,  by  large  and 
convenient  aqueducts  to  barren  deeerta  and  unfruitful 
plains.  She  waa  not  less  distinguished  for  military 
talente,  and  reduced  many  neighbouring  and  also  dis- 
tant nations  under  her  away.  India,  in  particular,  felt 
the  power  of  her  arms.  At  length,  being  plotted 
against  by  ber  eon  Ninyas,  and  recalling  to  mind -a 
response  which  she  bad  received  some  time  before 
from  the  oracle  of  Ammoo,  she  voluntarily  abdicated 
in  favour  of  bar  son,  and  immediately  disappeared  from 
the  eyes  of  men.  Some  said  that  aha  waa  changed 
into  a  dove,  and  that  several  birds  of  this  species  hav- 
ing alighted  upon  the  palace,  she  flew  away  along 
with  them.  Hence,  according  to  the  legend,  the  dove 
waa  held  sacred  by  the  Assyrians.  Semiramis  ia  said 
to  have  lived  63  years,  and  to  have  reigned  43  years. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  3,  4,  ttqq.  —  Vol  Max.,  9,  3.  —  Herod., 
1,  185.— Mela,  1,  Z.-^Paterc  ,  1,  6. — Tuetin,  1,  1, 
dec. — Propert.,  3,  11,  31.)— For  an  account  of  Se- 
mirainia altogether  different  from  the  received  one, 
consult  the  work  of  Cirbied  and  Martin,  Recherche* 
Curieusei  tur  Witt  aire  Ancienne,  cap.  17,  p.  176, 
aejy.— The  legend  of  Semiramis  serves  to  connect 
together  the  Assyrian  and  Syrian  mythologies.  .  That 
she  waa  an  historical  personage  seems  extremely  doubt- 
ful, inasmuch  aa  all  that  ia  related  of  her  wears  so  ev- 
idently the  garb  of  fiction.  There  appears,  indeed,  a 
very  striking  resemblance  between  the  account  given 
of  Semiramis  and  the  Hindu  fable  of  Mahadevi  and 
Parvadi  aa  detailed  in  the  Pursues,  aod  both  narra- 
tives have  probably  emanated  from  the  same  source. 
The  very  name,  too,  would  seem  to  favour  this  idea, 
for  Semiramis  becomes  in  Sanscrit  Sami-Ranuti  or 
lei,  "yiMB  Sami  arborem  edit."  Others,  however, 
give  a  different  etymology,  and  make  the  term  Seuur- 
tmi*  denote  "  a  wild  dove"  (cohmbam  feram  m» 
BBsjsavsfSM),  and  a  third  claaa  regard  it  aa  equivalent 
to  "  the  mother  of  doves"  (Semir  or  Sonar,  tba  Syr- 
iac  for  "  a  dove,"  and  Ami*).  The  worship  of  dovea 
among  the  Syrians  and'Aaayriana  ia  well  known,  and 
appears  to  lie  at  tba  baae  of  the  whole  fable.  (Con- 
sult Fees.,  Idolel,  1, 83.— Creuser,  Symbolii,  vol.  3, 
p.  70,  tttq. — Fen  Hammer,  Fundgruben  da*  Orient*, 
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vol.  1,  p.  300. — Id.,  ad  Sckirin.,  vol.  1,  p.  36,  n.  4. — 
Dalherg,  ad  Sekeik  Mohammed,  Faroe  Dnbutan,  p. 
110,  teqq. — Bahr,  ad  Cut.,  p.  415.)— Regarded  as  a 
matter  of  authentic  history,  the  narrative  of  Semiramia 
presents  many  chronological  difficulties  This  ia  fully 
apparent  in  the  discrepance  that  eiiata  among  vsrious 
writera  relative  to  the  era  of  her  reign.  Thua,  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  adopt  the  traditional  which  Ctesias,  Di- 
odorua  Sicoloa,  Juatin,  Eusebius,  and  Georgina  Syn- 
eellna  have  followed  aa  their  guides,  Semiramia  will 
have  been  anterior  to  Augustus  at  leaat  eighteen  cen- 
tnriea ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  Lurcher  makes  her 
to  have  been  the  wife  of  Nabonaaaar,  and  to  have  ex- 
ercised sovereign  away  daring  the  latter  yean  of  that 
prince'*  reign,  when  he  was  prevented  from  rating  by 
a  severe  malady.  (Larcher,  Hiet.  f  Herod. — Ch.ro- 
not.,  vol.  7,  p.  171.) 

Sxhnonks,  called  by  Strabo  Xe/tvovec,  by  Ptolemy 
Zejitvover,  by  Velleius  Paterculua  Senones,  and  by  Ta- 
citus Semnones.  They  were  a  German  nation,  and, 
according  to  Velleiua  Paterculua  (S,  106),  the  Albts 
or  Elbe  aeparated  their  territories  from  those  of  the 
Hermunduri;  while,  from  Ptolemy's  account,  they 
would  seem  to  have  inhabited  what  is  now  Branden- 
burg. They  originally  formed  a  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Maroboduue,  but  afterward  aeparated  from  it  along 
with  the  Langobardi.  Mannert  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
name  of  Semnones  wa*  given  by  the  German  tribes, 
not  to  a  single  nation,  bat  to  all  the  nationa  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Elbe,  from  whom  the  more  southern  Ger- 
•  mans  were  descended.  (Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p.  384.)  The 
Semnonea  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Senonea, 
a  Celtic  race  who  settled  on  the  coast  of  Umbria. 
(Fid.  Senonea.) 

Sehonks,  an  inferior  class  of  divinities,  such  aa 
Priapus,  Silenua,  the  Fauns,  cto.  They  were  called 
Semones  (i.  *.,  temi-kominet)  from  their  holding  a 
middle  kind  of  rank  between  gods  and  men.  Certain 
deified  heroes  were  also  included  under  this  appella- 
tion.   (Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  SIS.) 

SehpronIa,  I.  a  Roman  matron,  daoghter  of  Scipio 
Africanua  the  elder,  and  mother  of  the  two  Gracchi. 
(Vid.  Cornelia  III.)— II.  A  sister  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
wife  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  She  was  sus- 
pected of  having  been  privy,  along  with  Carbo,  Grac- 
chus, and  Flaccua,  to  the  murder  of  ber  husband. — 
The  nsme  of  Sempronia  wae  common  to  the  femalea 
of  the  families  of  the  Sempronii,  Scipios,  and  Gracchi. 

SiuptoNli  Lix,  I.  it  Magittratibut,  by  C.  Sera- 
pronius  Graccbns,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  630,  ordained 
that  no  person  who  had  been  legally  deprived  of  a 
magistracy  for  misdemeanours  should  be  capable  of 
bearing  an  office  again.  This  law  was  afterward  re- 
pealed by  the  author. — II.  Another,  de  CiviUUe,  by  the 
same,  A.U.C.  630.  It  ordained  that  no  capital  judg- 
ment should  be  paaaed  over  a  Roman  citixen  without 
the  order  of  the  people. — III.  Another,  de  Comitui,  by 
the  same,  A.U.C.  635.  It  ordained  that,  in  giving 
their  votes,  the  centuries  should  be  chosen  by  lot,  and 
not  give  it  according  to  the  order  of  their  classes. — 
IV.  Another,  de  Provineiie,  by  the  same,  A.U..C.  630. 
It  enacted  that  the  senators  should  appoint  provinces 
for  the  consuls  every  year  before  their  election. — V. 
Another,  called  agraria  prima,  by  T.  Sempronius 
Gracchus,  the  tribune,  A  U.C.  630.  (Kid.  Agraria 
Leges.) — VI.  Another,  called  agraria  altera,  by  the 
ssme.  It  required  that  all  the  ready  money  which  was 
found  in  the  treaaury  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergsmus, 
who  had  left  the  Romans  his  heirs,  should  be  divided 
among  the  poorer  citizens  of  Rome,  to  supply  them 
with  all  the  various  instruments  requisite  in  husbandry, 
and  that  the  lands  of  that  monarch  should  he  farmed 
out  by  the  Roman  censors,  and*  the  money  drawn  from 
thence  should  be  divided  among  the  people. — VII. 
Another,  de  Civilate  Italia  dande,  by  the  same,  that 
the  freedom  of  the  state  should  be  given  to  all  the 


Italians.— VIII.  Another,  called  Frwwaiaru,  br  C 
Sempronius  Gracchus.    It  required  that  corn  aboald 
be  distributed  among  the  people,  so  much  to  eraj  in- 
dividual, for  every  mediae  (or  peck)  of  which  it  wu 
required  that  they  should  only  pay  the  trifling  sum  of  i 
temittit  and  a  trims. — IX.  Another,  it  (7«ra,bj  H 
Sempronius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  660,  long  before  the 
time  of  the  Gracchi.    It  ordained  that,  in  lending 
money  to  the  Latins  and  the  allies  of  Rome,  the  Ro- 
man laws  should  be  observed  as  well  as  among  the 
citizens.    The  object  of  this  law  was  to  check  lb 
fraud  of  usurers,  who  lent  their  money  ia  the  nsme  sf 
the  allies  at  higher  interest  than  what  was  allowed  i 
Rome. — X.  Another,  de  Judicihut,  by  C.  Sempionia 
Gracchus,  A.U.C.  680.    It  required  that  the  right  •( 
judging,  which  had  been  assigned  to  the  serntoriu 
order,  should  be  transferred  from  them  to  the  Room 
knights. — XI.  Another,  Militant,  by  the  same,  A  .U.C. 
630.    It  enacted  that  the  soldiers  should  be  clothed  it 
the  public  expense,  without  any  diminution  of  their 
usual  pay.    It  also  ordered  that  no  person  should  be 
obliged  to  serve  in  the  army  before  the  age  of  seres- 
teen.   (PhU..  Vit.  Grace.) 

SaarnoNiirs,  the  father  of  the  Gracchi.  (Hi 
Gracchus.) 

Sam,  I.  Jalia,  a  city  of  Etruria,  to  the  east  sf 
Vols terne.  The  designation  Julia  implies  a  colon 
founded  by  Julius  or  Augustus  Cassar.  It  is  mentios- 
ed  by  Tacitus  (Hut.,  4,  46)  and  Pliny  (3,  6).  TV 
modern  name  is  Sienna. —II.  A  city  of  Umbra  a 
Italy,  on  the  aeaeoast,  northwest  of  Ancona,  and  rot 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Misus.  It  was  a  scalenus 
made  by  the  Galli  Senonea,  after  their  irruption  it» 
Italy,  A.U.C.  396.  The  Romans  colonized  it  after 
they  had  expelled,  or,  rather,  exterminated  the  Sta- 
nce, A.U.C.  471  (Polyb.,  3,  19),  but,  according  u> 
Livy  (Epit. ,  11),  some  years  before  that  date.  Doris? 
the  civil  war  between  Sylla  and  Marius,  Sena,  »hic£ 
aided  with  the  latter,  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Poo- 
pey.  (Appian,  Civ.  Bell.,  1, 88.)  The  modern  hiss 
is  Scnigagtia.  (Cramer' t  Arte.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  251' 
.  Seirios,  I.  M.  Aknads,  a  rhetorician  and  ontor, 
born  at  Corduba,  in  Spain,  of  equeetrian  family,  abas 
68  B.C.  He  came  to  Rome,  where  he  contracted  u 
intimate  friendship  with  Porcine  I*atro,  and  where  * 
taught  rhetoric  and  oratory  until  his  fiftv-secood  re* 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  married  Hd- 
via,  a  female  distinguished  for  her  beauty  and  ttlesft 
who  made  him  the  father  of  three  sons,  L.  Anna 
Seneca,  the  philosopher ;  M.  Aonseus  Novates,  vis- 
having  been  adopted  by  Junius  Gallio,  took  the  mat 
of  Junius  Annstus  Gallio,  and  was,  aa  propretor » 
Achaia,  the  judge  of  St  Paul  (Act*,  18,  13) ;  asf 
A  nanus  Mela,  the  father  of  the  poet  Lucan.  Air 
the  birth  of  his  three  sons,  Seneca  went  back  to  Root, 
and  there  paased  the  remainder  of  bis  life.  We  tin 
two  works  of  this  writer  remaining,  one  entitled  S» 
toriarum  liber  i.,  the  other  Gontrovtrsiamm  bin  i 
Esch  of  these  contains  passages  from  discourses  wtac 
had  been  pronounced  on  various  occasions,  and  Iran 
debates  which  bad  taken  place  in  the  schools,  in  to 
presence,  between  the  most  celebrated  rhetoncraai 
The  subjects  of  these  were  fictitious  cause*  or  qo» 
tiona,  proposed  for  discussion  by  the  professors,  sop 
aa  the  following :  "  Shall  Alexander  emtarit  on  tat 
ocean!"—"  Shall  the  three  hundred  SperttnsatTb* 
mopylsj,  after  being  abandoned  by  the. oiler  Greet 
betake  themselves  to  flight »" — "Shall  Cicero spok- 
gixe  to  Marc  Antony  ?"— "  Shall  Cicero  consent  » 
burn  his  works,  if  Antony  insists  upon  the  sacrifice!' 
dee. — Seneca  addressed  these  works  to  his  sons.  Wi 
discover  in  them  some  fine  thoughts,  and  some  train 
of  eloquence  ;  but  they  are  filled,  at  the  ssme  tires, 
with  aubtle  refinements  and  frigid  declaration  Wt 
see  plain  indications  of  a  declining  taste.  Neither  of 
these  productions  is  complete.    They  have  been  ones 
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printed  along  with  the  work*  of  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher, and  the  beat  of  the  editions  thus  given  is  that  of 
Heinaina,  Aim!.,  1630,  8vo.    A  separate  edition  ap- 
peared from  the  Bipont  press  in  1788,  8vo ;  and  in 
1831,  front  the  Paris  press,  by  Bouillet,  forming  part 
of  the  collection  of  Lematre.    From  some  researches 
of  Niebubr,  he  would  seem  to  have  been  the  author 
also  of  a  history.    (Nietukr,  ad  Ctc.,  Lee.  et  Seneca, 
frtgn,  p.  104,  Rom,  1830.) — N.  L.,  A  celebrated 
Roman  writer,  son  of  M.  Annsjus  Seneca,  the  rheto- 
rician, and  Helvia,  born  at  Cordoba,  in  the  second  or 
third  year  of  the  Christian  era.    He  was  still  very 
young  when  his  father  removed  to  Rome,  where  the 
son  received  his  education.    The  oratorical  profes- 
sion became  his  choice  when  he  attained  to  years  of 
maturity,  and  he  plead  in  several  causes  before  the 
public  tribunals.    The  frantic  Caligula,  who  was  ieal- 
oua  of  every  species  of  talents,  sought  to  destroy  dim. 
but  spared  his  life,  it »  said,  when  it  waa  represented 
to  him  that  Seneca's  health  was  feeble,  ana  that  he 
would,  in  alt  probability,  be  only  abort  lived.    He  after- 
ward attained  to  the  quarotorsbip.    In  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Claudius,  Measalina,  who  hated  him,  had 
Seneca  implicated  in  the  accusation  of  adultery  which 
waa  brought  against  the  paramours  of  Julia,  daughter 
of  Germanieus,  and  caused  him  to  be  banished  to  the 
island  of  Corsica,  where  he  passed  eight  years  of  ae- 
eluaion.   Agrippina,  the  second  wife  of  Claudius,  re- 
called him  from  banishment,  and  appointed  him  tutor 
to  Nero,  in  conjunction  with  Burrbus.   The  latter  was 
the  young  prince's  instructor  in  military  science,  and 
endeavoured  to  communicate  hia  own  sedatenesa  and 
gravity  of  manners.    Elegant  accomplishments,  taste 
for  the  artsj  and  polite  address  were  Seneca's  prov- 
ince.   Among  other  tutorial  employment,  he  com- 
posed Nero's  speeches.   The  first,  a  funeral  oration 
for  Claudius,  was  unfortunate  in  its  effect,  according 
to  Tacitus.    (Ann.,  18,  8  )    Nero's  next  harangue, 
probably  also  written  by  Seneca,  though  Tacitna  does 
not  ssy  so,  gave  universal  satisfaction.    It  was  de- 
livered on  his  first  appearance,  in  the  senate,  and  prom- 
ised a  reign  of  moderation.    Dro  Cassius  ssys  that 
this  address  was  ordered  to  be  engraven  on  a  pillar  of 
solid  silver,  and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  when 
the  consuls  entered  on  their  office. — Senecs  soon  ob- 
tained an  exclusive  influence  over  his  pupil,  snd  en- 
gaged Annaeos  Serenus,  who  stood  high  in  his  esteem 
and  friendship,  to  assist  him  in  the  means,  not  very 
creditable,  of  preserving  hia  ascendancy,  by  supplying 
Nero  with  a  mistress,  snd  persecuting  his  patroness 
Agrippina,  whose  indignation  rose  above  all  restraint. 
Tacitus  puts  into  her  mouth  a  few  emphatio  words, 
■aid  to  have  been  uttered  in  the  emperor's  hearing. 
Tbey  have  been  finely  imitated  and  expanded  by  Ra- 
cine, in  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus ;  and  Gray,  in  bis 
abort  fragment  of  Agrippina,  has  done  little  more  than 
translate  Racine.    Agrippina  regained  a  temporary  in- 
fluence, and  succeeded  in  punishing  some  of  her  ac- 
cusers and  rewarding  her  friends.    Among  the  pro- 
motions obtained  by  ner  waa  that  of  Balbilluo  to  the 
province  of  Egypt.    It  seems  strange  that  a  person  so 
highly  spoken  of  by  Seneca  should  have  been  patron- 
ised by  Agrippina  at  this  juncture. — It  was  not  till 
Sailliue  had  too  justly  upbraided,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
coarsely  reviled  Seneca,  that  the  latter  incurred  any 
large  portion  of  popular  censure.    Among  the  ground's 
on  which  Suillius  attacked  him  were  those  of  usury, 
avarice,  and  rapacity.   That  he  was  avaricious  is  be- 
yond all  question  ;  bat  his  practices  most  have  been 
exorbitant  to  justify  so  violsnt  sn  invective  aa  that 
recorded  by  Tacitna,  and  where  Suillius  charges  him 
with  having:  amassed  300,000,000  sesterces.  (Ann., 
13,  42.)    The  only  historical  authority  on  which  Sen- 
tea's  memory  is  losded  with  the  charge  of  usury,  is 
bat  uf  Dio,  who  says  that  the  philosopher  bad  placed 
cry  large  sums  out  at  interest  m  Britain,  and  that  hia 


vexations  snd  unrelenting  demands  of  payment  had 
been  the  cause  of  insurrections  among  the  Britons. 
But  Dio'a  veracity  haa  been  suspected  on  some  occa- 
sions ;  and  as  for  the  colour  given  to  the  imputation 
by  the  passage  quoted  from  Tacitus,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  it  occurs  as  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  an  enraged  enemy.  Theae  imputed  faults  could 
scarcely  escape  a  hint  from  Jnvenal,  although  he  bad 
made  use  of  him  before  ss  a  contrast  to  Nero,  and 
seems  generally  favourable  to  hia  character. — Sene- 
ca's share  in  the  death  inflicted  on  Agrippina  by  bet 
son,  and  a  strong  suspicion  that  he  drew  up  the  pallia- 
tive account  of  it,  bears  still  harder  on  hia  fame.  The 
savage  mode  of  the  assassination,  and  the  meanness 
of  the  posthumous  honours  paid  to  her,  a  circumstance 
of  infinitely  more  importance  than  modern  ideas  at- 
tach to  it,  as  affecting  the  future  happiness  snd  con- 
dition of  the  departed  spirit,  reflect  incredible  disgrace 
on  all  concerned.  Retribution  soon  overtook  these 
unworthy  compliances  with  the  will  of  a  wicked  mas- 
ter. Nero,  to  whom,  in  the  usual  descent  from  bad  to 
worse,  the  slightest  infusion  of  virtue  waa  an  offence, 
listened  to  evil  counsellors,  and  with  complacency  al- 
lowed the  moat  respectable  of  bis  adherents  to  be  tra- 
duced, snd  among  them,  in  particular,  Seneca.  He 
was  charged  with  having'  exorbitant  wealth,  above 
the  condition  of  a  private  citizen,  and  yet,  with  unap- 
peasable avarice,  grasping  after  more :  bis  rage  for 
popularity  was  represented  aa  no  less  violent ;  be  waa 
accused  of  courting  the  affections  of  the  people,  and, 
by  the  grandeur  of  hie  villas  and  the  beauty  of  his 
gardens,  hoping  to  vie  with  imperial  splendour.  Ia 
matters  of  taste  and  genius,  too.  and  especially  in  po- 
etic composition,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  become  the 
rival  of  hie  imperial  master.  The  skill  of  the  prince, 
moreover,  in  the  management  of  chariots,  was  reported 
to  be  with  him  a  matter  of  raillery.  (Ann.,  14,  63.) 
There  is  too  much  reason-  to  believe  that  hia  numerous 
villas,  his  extensive  gardens  and  great  riches,  whetted 
the  edge  of  these  accusations.  His  speech  to  the  em- 
peror, in  which  be  offers  to  resign  all  his  wealth  and 
power,  and  asks  permission  to  retire,  is  a  fine  speci- 
men of  apologetic  eloquence.  Hia  admissions  con- 
firm Dio's  account  of  his  immoderate  riches  ;  but  the 
historian  probably  exaggerates  when  he  imputes  the 
insurrection  in  Britain  to  his  exactions.  From  this 
time  he  avoided  the  court,  and  lived  an  abstemious 
life  in  constant  danger.  Hia  works,  however,  show 
that  he  waa  more  useful  in  retirement  than  while  fill- 
ing high  offices.  He  devoted  himself  to  philosophy, 
natural  and  moral.  Nero  now  sought  his  destruction ; 
and  Piso's  conspiracy,  to  which  he  was  supposed  to 
be  a  party,  gave  an  opportunity.  (Toe.,  Ann.,  16, 
60,  »««'«.)  Hia  death  took  place  in  the  following 
manner :  Sylvanus  the  tribune,  by  order  of  Nero,  sur- 
rounded Seneca's  magnificent  villa,  near  Rome,  with 
a  troop  of  soldiers,  and  then  sent  in  a  centurion  to  ac- 
quaint him  with  the  emperor's  orders,  that  he  should 
put  himself  to  death.  On  the  receipt  of  this  command, 
he  opened  the  veina  of  bia  arms  and  legs,  and  then 
waa  put  into  a  hot  bath  :  this  waa  found  ineffectual ; 
at  hia  tame  of  life,  says  Tacitua,  the  blood  waa  alow 
and  languid.  The  decay  of  nature,  and  the  impover- 
ishing diet  to  which  he  had  nsad  himself,  left  him  in 
a  feeble  condition.  He  ordered  the  vessels  of  his  legs 
and  jointe  to  be  punctured.  After  that  operation  he 
began  to  labour  with  excruciating  peine.  Lest  hia  suf- 
ferings should  overpower  the  constancy  of  hia  wife,  or 
the  eight  of  her  afflictions  prove  too  much  for  his  sensi- 
bility, he  persuaded  her  to  retire  into  another  room.  He 
called  for  bia  secretaries,  and,  aa  life  was  ebbing  away, 
dictated  hia  final  discourse.  Fatigued  at  last  with  pain, 
worn  out,  and  exhausted,  he  requested  Mb  friend  Sta- 
tins Annnua,  whose  fidelity  and  medics)  skill  he  had] 
often  experienced,  to  administer  s  draught  of  hemlock. 
The  potion  was  swallowed,  but  without  any  immediate 
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ct.  He  than  dcnired  to  be  placed  in  a  warn  balk, 
and,  the  vapour  aoaa  overpowering  hioi,  then  breathed 
hie  last,  beneea's  wife  waa  permitted  to  live. — Ju- 
venal beetowa  high  commendation  oo  Scooea,  and 
other  ancient  authora  as  wall  u  Juvenal,  who  waa  a 
diligent  reader  of  Seneca'a  work*,  have  been  Uriah  of 
their  praiaea.  Martial  take*  many  oeeaaions  of  men- 
Cioniog  him  with  aome  commendatory  epithet.  Why 
did  St.  Jerome  taint  him]  The  reaeon  is  thus  ex- 
plained by  Dr.  Ireland,  in  a  communication  to  Mr. 
Giflbrd  while  translating  Juvenal. — "The  writer  to 
whom  you  refer  veamt  to  have  used  the  term  without 
much  consideration.  In  Jerome's  time,  it  waa  applied 
t«  Christiana  at  large,  aa  the  general  distinction  from 
she  pagans.  Indeed,  it  was  given  to  those  who  had 
not  yet  received  baptism,  bat  who  looked  forward  to 
t,  and  were  therefore  called  candidates  for  the  faith. 
It  could  be  only  a  charitable  extension  of  this  term 
that  led  Jerome  to  place  Seneca  among  the  nmeti ; 
for  he  still  call*  him  a  stoic  philosopher.  The  eaae  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  Sl  Jerome  certain  letters  were  eav- 
lant,  which  were  said  to  have  pasaed  between  Seneca 
and  St.  Paul.  In  one  ef  these  the  former  had  ex- 
pressed a  wish,  that  he  were  to  the  Remans  what 
Paul  was  to  the  Christians.  This  Jerome  seams  to 
nave  interpreted  aa  an  evangelical  sentiment.  He 
therefore  placed  8eneea  among  the  ecclesiasiical  wri- 
ters and  saints;  in  other  words,  he  presumptively 
ctyfod  bim  a  Christian,  though  not  born  of  Christian 
parents." — The  sketch  of  Seneca's  life  here  given, 
when  cheeked  by  the  autboritiea,  will  not  warrant  hi* 
Ming  ranked  in  any  respect  wits  the  first  Christian 
werUtice.  His  early  career  was  confessedly  irregular 
and  licentious.  This,  if  sincerely  repented  of,  might 
he  forgiven.  But  bis  conduct  after  his  recall,  ma- 
king alio  wane*  for  the  calumny  aod  wholesale  Libel  of 
the  times,  waa,  to  apeak  of  it  in  measured  and  negative 
terms,  not  altogether  commendable.  That  his  pmlo- 
eophical  professions  had  some  occasional  influence 
on  hi*  imperial  pupil;  that  they  did  a  little  towards 
clemming  the  torrent  of  profligacy  with  the  people  for 
a  time,  we  are  willing  and  desirous  to  concede :  but 
that  the  practice  of  the  preacher  too  frequently  coun- 
teracted the  tendency  of  his  preaching,  it  would  be 
ancandid  to  deny.  Of  the  later  political  delinquen- 
cies be  waa  unquestionably  innocent.  With  respect 
to  Pice's  conspiracy,  it  waa  the  current  report  at 
Rome,  that  the  conspirators,  after  having  employed 
Pico  to  get  rid  of  Nero,  meant  to  destroy  Piso  him- 
self, end  raise  Seneca  to  the  vacant  throne;  but  the 
conception  of  each  a  scheme  could  have  been  nothing 
short  of  madness.  Seneca  waa  at  the  lime  old  and 
infirm;  and  hie  tampering*  in  conduct  with  the  virtue 
which  he  rigidly  taught,  and  with  the  self-denial  be  stoi- 
eally  enforced  in  hia  writings  aa  what  the  wise  man  could 
undeniably  exemplify,  had  rendered  bim  toe  unpopular 
to  make  the  tenure  of  the  empire  safe  in  hia  hands 
for  the  shortest  period  ef  time.  In  respect  of  this 
charge  he  was  shamefully  treated.  But  hi*  personal 
biography,  on  the  whole,  ha*  aa  unfortunate  tendency. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  hia  excellence*  or  de- 
fects aa  a  writer,  or  of  the  caricature  and  priggishness 
ef  the  Stoic  sect,  be  waa  in  hie  writing*  an  earnest,  a 
highly-pretending,  and  apparently  a  aucere  advocate 
ef  ascetic  severity.  When  the  professions  of  such 
persons  are  belied  by  their  lives  and  conduct,  the  in- 
terests of  society  cannot  foil  to  suffer.  If  his  ministry 
waa  corrupt,  hie  behaviour  under  Nero'*  frown  waa 
It  ie  true,  he  did  not  abandon  hia 


literary  pursuits;  hot  hie  resignation  was  lip-deep; 
and  hia  exaggerated  affectation  of  sickness  under  in- 
firmity, his  anxiety  about  diet  and  fear  of  poison,  show 
that  his  fine  reaaoning  and  great  calmness  when  doom- 
ed to  die,  his  excellent  discourse*  and  ostentation  of 
,  had  more  of  theatrical  exhibition  than  of  nat- 
self-poaseeeed  reality.  Hia  calling  for  the 
U1S 


particular  poison  (hemlock)  which  was  given  to  trie, 
inals  at  Athene,  shows  that  philosophical  oneuuius 
adhered  to  him  even  in  the  agonies  of  death ;  fot  he 
had  thu*  expressed  himself  in  one  of  bis  letters;  "« 
cut*  magnum  Socralm  /eat :  Caton  glumt  sua. 
{•rent  ItbtrUitu  extarfue,  augnom  ftrlm  deirueni 
gloria."    (Ef.  13.) — His  character  and  lore  of  Sto- 
ical paradox  are  admirably  delineated  bj  Maauniet, 
who  had  considered  him  well ;  and,  though  the  quiut. 
nees  and  studied  point  of  hi*  manner  had  rendered  hia 
almost  indiscriminately  acceptable  to  the  raaden  ud 
writer*  of  that  period,  the  shrewd  old  dramatist  hid 
thoroughly  appreciated  him  where  bs  waa  weak  at 
well  aa  where  be  was  strong.  —  It  remain!  thtt  n 
consider  Seneca  as  a  philosopher  and  an  author.  Ht 
waa  the  principal  ornament  of  Stoicism  io  his  day.ud 
a  valuable  instructor  of  mankind.   If,  when  com- 
manded to  die,  neither  he  nor  his  nephew  Lucan  rum- 
tained  to  the  utmost  the  dignity  of  philosophy,  the  in- 
firmity of  human  nature  may  plead  aa  the  aunt. 
Some  utile  vanity  may  appear  on  the  scene  of  Senea'i 
dissolution  ;  but  there  waa  nothing  cowardly  and  no- 
thing inconsistent.    As  a  writer,  he  waa  exactl;  roue 
of  that  stuff  which  invitee  to  controversy.  To  it) 
that  hia  style  is  faulty  is  to  say  no  more  thu  uut  ht 
lived  after  the  Augustan  age.    But  perhaps  our  limi- 
tation of  pure  style,  and  our  desire,  by  constant  con- 
templation, to  impregnate  our  own  with  the  same  tpit- 
it,  makes  ue  too  exclusive.    We  ahall  loss  much  that 
is  instructive  and  valuable  if  we  determine  to  tod 
nothing  which  ie  not  perfectly  written.   Tacitus  ul 
Juvenal,  aa  well  aa  Seneca  and  Lucan,  are  beyond  it 
pale  of  best  Latinity.   Yet  who  would  relinquish  lit 
possession  of  either.    Mr.  Hodgson  thinks  thai  Quia- 
tilian'*  character  of  Seneca  ie  nothing  short  of  absoliiit 
condemnation.    He  ask*  why  be  should  have  bees  n 
scrupulous  in  omitting  Seneca's  name,  while  he  eut> 
ined  every  different  etyle  of  eloquence,  if  be  intended 
to  attack  him  at  the  dose  of  bis  discussion.  The 
spirited  and  poetical  annotaior  of  Juvenal  is  right  in 
hia  estimate  of  Seneca  to  a  certain  extant ;  but  sure1; 
be  beam  a  little  hard  on  Quinulian,  aa  be  avers  ual 
the  peat  critic  done  on  hia  client.    In  various  pant- 
gee  Quinulian  will  be  found  to  bestow  do  faint  praue 
upon  Seneca.    Suetonius,  in  hia  Caligula,  sires  tat 
contradictory  opinions  of  the  emperor  and  the  puuUe 
rather  than  hia  own.    The  decision  of  Aulus  Gellia 
is  unfavourable,  but  hia  verdict  ia  comparatively  of 
little  importance,  though  the  anecdotes  in  hia  mod 
lany  pleasantly  till  up  many  an  hiatus  in  the  email  til 
of  olaaaical  literal  ore.    («o£bV»  Clastic*!  Dup» 
riotta,  n  386,  sees.)— The  worke  of  Seneca  that  bin 
come  down  to  ua  are  the  following :  I.  De  In,  "Ot 
Anger,"  in  three  book*.    Lipaiua  concludes,  from  i 
passage  of  thia  treatise,  that  it  was  composed  is  tin 
time  of  Caligula ;  whence  it  would  follow  that  this  a 
the  earlieal  of  the  productions  of  Seneca,  since  it  is» 
certained  with  sufficient  certainty  that  all  the  oihen 
were  composed  under  Claudius  and  Nero..   The  in- 
ference drawn  by  Lipaiua,  however,  baa  been  disputed. 
The  work  itself  ia  well  written,  and  contains  tax 
good  reaaoning,  blended,  however,  with  some  exagger- 
ation aa  regards  the  principle*  of.  the  porch. — 2.  ft 
ComoUtwnt,  ad  Helviam  merrena,  "  On  Consolation, 
addressed  to  bis  mother  Helvia."    Seneca  addressed 
thia  work  to  bis  mother  during  his  banishment  to  Cor- 
sica, to  console  her  not  only  under  the  miafortane  thai 
bad  befallen  her  in  his  sentence,  but  under  all  that  hid 
ever  been  experienced  by  her.    It  is  well  written,  aui 
ia  thai  oue  of  hia  works  which  inspires  the  reader  wii 
most  esteem  for  the  moral  character  of  the  author. — 3. 
De  Contolaiione,  ad  Pofy&maa,  "  On  Consolation,  ad- 
dressed to  Polyoma."  This  piece  waa  written,  ac- 
cording to  the  generally-received  opinion,  during  the 
third  year  of  Seneca'a  banishment,  to  a  freedmas  of 
Ckudius  named  Polybiua,  who  had  lately  lost  a  broth- 
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er,  t  young  man  of  great  promise.    It  contains  aone 
fine  passages,  but  ia  unworthy  of  earning  from  the  pan 
of  Seneca,  on  account  of  the  gross  flattery  with  which 
it  abounds.    Diderot,  in  hta  Essay  on  tba  Life  of  Sen- 
eca, has  attacked  the  authenticity  of  the  work,  end 
Rahkopf,  one  of  the  latest  editors  of  Senses,  has  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  path.— 4.  De  Gontoiationt,  ad  Mar- 
dam.  Another  consolatory  epistle  to  a  friend  who 
had  lost  her  sea.    It  ia  a  touching  and  eloquent  piece, 
and  was  written  under  Claudius,  after  the  return  of 
Seneca  from  exile. — 5.  De  Providentia,  ane  aware 
auto*  wit  mala,  oecidaaU,  cum  ail  Procidentia,  "  On 
Providence,  er  why,  if  there  be  a  superintending  Prov- 
idence, evils  happen  to  the  good !"    It  is  not  a  general 
dissertstion  on  Providence,  but  merely  an  attempt  to 
justify  Providence,  and  refute  the  cavils  end  monnure 
of  the  discontented.    The  piece  ends  with  recom- 
mending suicide  to  the  unfortunate  aa  their  last  ref- 
uge !  It  was  written  under  the  reign  of  Nero,  and 
forma  part  of  a  complete  treatise  on  ethics,  of  which 
Seneca  speaks  in  his  letters.— 6.  Dt  Annas'  tran- 
quiUttntc,  "  On  Serenity  of  Mind."   True  work,  writ. 
ten  soon  after  the  return  of  Seneca  to  Rome,  has  not 
the  usual  form  of  his  productions.   It  is  preceded  by 
a  letter  of  Annaras  Serenas,  in  which  that  friend 
depicts  to  Seneca  the  disquietude,  and  disgust  of  hie, 
which  torment  him,  and  requests  his  advice.  Seneca 
replies,  and  shows  the  mode  in  which  this  mental  mat- 
adty  may  be  combated.  —  7.  Da  Canttontia,  topien- 
faa>,  rise  quod  m  tajnenUm  turn  eadtr  injuria,  "Of 
the  firmness  of  the  sage,  or  proof  that  the  wise  man 
can  suffer  no  injury.     This  work  ia  baaed  on  the 
principles  and  paradoxes  of  the  porch,  it  is  addressed 
to  Annesus  Sereous.— «.  De  Clementm,  "On  Clem- 
ency."  Addressed  to  Nero.    It  was  in  three  books, 
an*)  was  composed  during  the  second  year  of  the 
prince's  reign.    The  subject  is  rather  the  mild  ad- 
ministration of  government   A  great  put  of  the  sec- 
ond, and  the  third  book,  are  lost. — The  diction  in  this 
work  is  simpler  and  nobler  than  in  the  other  works  of 
Seneca.— 4.  De  Brenlale  vita,  "  On  the  shortness 
of  life."   Addressed  to  Paolinus,  the  father,  or  else 
the  brother  of  Seneca's  second  wife,  and  who  filled 
the  station  of  Prafectu*  Annorue.    Seneca  recom- 
mends htm  to  renounce  bis  public  employments  in  a 
spirit  directly  contrary  to  that  in  which  he  urges  Se- 
renus  to  engage  m  public  affairs.    These  contradic- 
tions sometimes  occur  in  the  works  of  Seneca. — 10. 
De  Vita  Beata,  "On  i  Happy  Life."  Addressed 
to  Gsllio,  the  brother  of  Seneca. — II.  De  OHo  ant 
seeeatu  aapientia,  "On  the  Leisure  or  Retirement 
of  the  Sage."  The  first  twenty-seven  chapters  are 
wanting.    Some  critics  believe  that  it  formed  part  of 
the  preceding. — 13.  De  Beneficka,  "  On  Benefits." 
In  seven  books.   Seneca  treats,  in  this  fine  work,  of 
the  manner  of  conferring  benefits,  and  the  duty  of 
hi  m  who  receives  them,  and  collaterally  of  gratitude 
and  ingratitude.    It  waa  written  at  the  close  of  Sene- 
ca's life,  when  he  had  retired  from  the  court  of  Nero 
to  the  solitude  .of  bis  villa. — 13.  One  hundred  and 
!«venty-foor  letters,  addressed  to  LuciKus  Junior, 
rttongh  Seneca  has  given  to  these  pieces  an  episto- 
ary  form,  they  are  rather  moral  treslisss  on  vsrioos 
ra  r»jects.    We  find  in  them  many  excellent  maxims, 
nd  a  real  treasure  of  practical  philosophy.  They 
vore  written  during  the  later  years  of  Seneca,  after 
:ia  retirement  from  court.— 14  ' AiroKofancvvdumc, 
■■  The  Metamorphosis  into  s  Gonrd."   A  Vsrronisn 
►satire,  directed  against  the  Emperor  Claudius:    ft  is 
n  worthy  a  philosopher  like  Seneca,  end  in  very  bad 
aste. — IS  Nottiralium  Quttationum  libri  vii.,  "  Sev- 
ra  books  of  Questions  on  Nature."  Independently  of 
to  importance  of  the  subjects  discussed,  the  work 
as  the  accidental  merit  of  making  us  acquainted  with 
ie  point  to  which  the  ancients  carried  their  scientific 
-searches  without  the  aid  of  instruments.    In  some 


eases  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  anticipated  i 
era  discoveries.  "  The  theory  of  earthquakes,"  says 
Humboldt,  "  as  given  .by  Seneca,  contains  the  geroae 
of  all  that  has  been  stated  in  our  own  times  concern- 
ing the  action  of  elastic  vapours  enclosed. in  the  inte- 
rior of  the  globe."  (Voyage  aux  eontrtta  equinana- 
let,  vol.  1,  p.  313,  ed.  4to.) — We  have  also,  in  the 
early  editions,  fourteen  lettert  of  Seneca  to  St.  Paul, 
er  of  the  apostle  to  the  philosopher,  which  were  at 
one  time  received  as  genuine,  but  are  now  regarded 
aa  spurious.  And  yet  St.  Jerome  ana  St.  Augustine 
cite  them,  without  expressing  the  least  doubt  aa  to 
their  authenticity.  It  may  be  remarked,  moreover, 
that  an  old  tradition  in  the  church  makes  an  intimate 
friendship  to  have  subsisted  between  St.  Paul  and 
8eneea.  This  tradition  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as 
mere  fable,  and  derives  considerable  support  from  the 
singular  resemblance  that  baa  been  found  to  exist  be- 
tween many  passagea  from  the  writings  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men.  (Consult  SchbU,  Hut.  Lit.  Ram., 
vol.  2,  p.  446,  teoo.)  Neither  is  there  anything  im- 
probable in  this  tradition  aa  regards  the  time.  The 
apostle  is  supposed  to  have  arrived  in  Rome  in  the 
spring  of  61  A.D.  The  pnstorisn  prefect  showed 
him  to  occupy  a  separate  dwelling,  with  a  soldier  for 
a  guard.  This  prefect  wss  Borrhus,  the  friend  of  Sen- 
eca ;  and  the  latter,  it  ia  very  natural  to  suppose, 
heard  of  the  new-come*  through  him.    Seneca,  to- 


il, may  have  received  seme  information  respecting 
the  apostle  at  an  earlier  period  ;  for  the  propraetor  of 
Aobaia,  before  whom  St.  Paul  waa  brought  at  Corinth, 
waa  Seneca's  own  brother,  who,  having  passed  by 
adoption  into  smother  family,  had  taken  the  name  of 
Junius  Annans  Gallio.  The  Roman  governor  couM 
hardly  fail  to  make  some  mention  of  the  apostle  in  his 
letters  home. — There  are  also  some  tragedies  ascribed 
to  Seneca.  '  Quiatilian  supposes  that  the  Medea  is  bis 
composition ;  while,  sccoirding  to  others,  the  Troadet 
and  the  Hippoijftvr  were  also  written  by  him.  end  the 
Agamemnon,  Herculea  Parana,  Tkyeatea,  and  Harm- 
lea  in  (Eta,  were  composed  by  his  father.  Li  pains 
has  imagined  that  the  Medea,  which  he  regards  aa  the 
beat  of  these  tragedies,  waa  written  by  Seneca  the 
philosopher,  and  Wat  the  rest  were  the  productions  of 
another  of  the  same  name,  woo  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  Most  critics,  following  the  first  part  of  the 
hypothesis  of  Lipsius,  assign  the  Helta  to  8eneea, 
but  they  likewise  ascribe  to-  him  the  Hifpelytut, 
Agamemnon,  and  Troadet ;  and  some  of  them  give 
this  latter  piece  the  preference  to  the  Medea.  The 
remaining  tragedies  they  consider  to  be  the  produc- 
tions of  various  writers,  appended  to  the  tragedies  of 
Seneca  by  editors  or  copyists.  As  to  these  composi- 
tions, it  is  hardly  possible  to  find  a  really  good  tragedy 
among  them.  All,  even  the  Medea,  are  defective  in 
plan  and  in  the  management  of  the  piece ;  they  are 
all  barren  of  action  and  furl  of  declamation.  We 
find  in  them,  it  ia  true,  occasional  bold  thoughts,  and 
expressions  approaching  the  sublime,  but  they  are  of- 
ten misplaced.  They  are  modelled, after  the  Greek 
tragedies,  but  are  very  far  from  being  good  copiea,  and 
are  generally  fatiguing  by  reason  of  the  exaggeration 
and  emphatic  tone  which  reign  throughout.  The  best 
editions  of  Seneca  are.  that  of  Lipaina,  Anlv ,  1652, 
fol.  (the  best  of  his  five) ;  that  cum  notis  variorum, 
printed  at  Amsterdam,  1672,  3  vols.  8vo ;  that  of 
Ruhkopf,  ZApe.,  1797-1811.  6  vols.  8voj  of  the  phil- 
osophical works,  that  of  Booillet,  Paria,  1837-30,  6 
vols.  8vo,  forming  part  of  the  collection  of  Lemaire. 
The  best  editions  of  the  tragedies  separately  are,  that 
of  Gronovius,  Lugi.  Bat.,  1661,  8vo;  that  of  Baden, 
Lip*.,  1831,  8vo,*2  vole.  ;  and  that  of  Pierrot,  Paria, 
1829-33,  3  vols.  8vo,  forming  psrt  of  Lemaire'a  cot- 
lection. 

SenSnbb,  I.  a  nation  of  Gallia  Trsnsslpins,  who, 
under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  invaded  Italy  and  nil- 
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aged  Rett*.  They  afterward  settled  ia  Umbria,  on 
the  cout  of  the  Adriatic.  After  tome  yean  of  con- 
iict  with  the  Romans  they  were  expelled,  or  rather 
exterminated,  A.U.C.  471.  (Pol**.,  2,  10.)  Livy, 
however,  makes  the  date  of  this  event  aome  yean  ear- 
lier. (Lie.,  Epit.,  11.)— II.  A  people  of  Germany. 
(Fid.  Semnonea.) 

Scm  ultra  I.  or  Tito*  Snmarlua,  a  Roman  knight, 
intimate  with  Horace,  and  to  whom  the  latter  address- 
ed  one  of  bis  Odes  (8,  8).  He  appeara,  from  the 
word*  of  Horace  on  another  occaaion  (Epitt.,  1,  S,  9, 
seff .),  to  have  been  a  votary  of  the  Muses ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  one  of  the  scholiaata,  be  composed  lyric 
piece*  and  tragedies.  None  of  hie  prodnctiono  have 
reached  us.— II.  Aulas  Sentimius  8everus,  a  Roman 
poet,  who  floariabed  under  Veapaaian.  He  waa  high- 
ly esteemed  for  hie  lyric  talents,  bat  none  of  his  piece* 
hare  reached  o*.  One  of  bis  poem*  was  entitled 
Oputcule  RurtduL  or  OputcuU  Runt,  consisting  of 
several  books  ;  another  waa  called  Falitca,  in  which 
he  sang  the  praises  of  his  villa  among  the  Faliaei. 
The  metre  of  this  poem  was  peculiar  in  its  kind,  each 
line  being  compoaed  of  three  dactyls  and  a  pyrrhic. 
WernsdortT  ascribe*  to  him  the  Moretum,  a  poem 
commonly  assigned  to  Virgil.  (Burmattn,  ad  Anikol. 
Lot,  lib.  1,  ep.  Zl.—Wenuiotf,  Poet.  Let.  Mm., 
vol.  2,  p.  847,  eeqq.)— HI.  Q.  Septimina,  the  transla- 
tor of  the  work  of  Dictys  Cretensis  into  Latin,  and 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Dinclesnan. 
{Vid.  Dictys  I.) 

Sequaha  (celled  by  Ptolemy  XeKovatea),  a  river  of 
Oallia  Transalpine,  rising  in  the  territory  of  the  ^Edui, 
and  flowing  by  Lotetia  or  Parit  into  the  Atlantic.  It 
ia  now  the  Sam*.    (Cat.,  B.  O.,  1, 1  — Id.  it.,  8, 87.) 

Sxooaki,  a  people  of  Oallia  Transalpine,  whose  ter- 
ritory lay  to  the  eaat  of  that  of  the  jEdoi  and  Lingones, 
and  waa  separated  from  them  by  the  Afar ;  while  it 
waa  parted  from  that  of  the  Helvetii  by  the  range  of 
Mount  Jan.  Their  country  answers  to  the  modern 
Department  du  Doubt  et  du  Jura.  (Cat.,  B.  <?.,  1, 
9.— Id.  ib.,  8,  12,  dec.) 

Sekafeum  or  SacirioR,  I.  a  name  given  to  the 
temples  of  Strap™  in  Egypt,  of  which  there  wen  a 
freat  number.  (Greater,  Dionytut,  p.  181.)— II.  A 
celebrated  temple  of  Serapia  in  Alexandre*,  and  one 
if  the  two  tempies  in  which  the  famous  library  was 
Jeposited.  (Vtd.  Scrapie,  and  Alexandres.) — III. 
Another  temple  of  Serapia  in  Egypt,  situate  to  the 
south  of  Heroopolis.  A  settlement  grew  up  around  it ; 
and  the  place  waa  also  famous  for  being  the  middle 
point  in  the  road  from  north  to  south.  (Jfomert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  1,  p.  486.)— IV.  A  temple  of  Se- 
rapia at  Rome,  on  the  Capitoline  Hill,  erected  by  Car- 
acalla.    (Vid.  Scrapie.) 

ShapIoh.    Vid.  Serapeum. 

SneAFloN,  I.  a  physician  of  Alexandrea,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Pbilinus,  in  what  was  celled  the  Empiric 
school  (i.  e.,  the  school  of  observation  snd  experience.) 
In  conseqoenoe  of  the  great  extension  which  he  gave 
In  this  system,  bp  is  regarded  by  some  as  it*  inventor. 
{Celt.,  Prof,  p.  3.)  Mesd  believes  that  be  waa  a 
Jisciple-of  Erasistrstos,  from  his  having  found  the 
lame  of  Serspion  on  a  medal  discovered  at  Smyrna  ; 
hut  this  opinion  is  untenable.  (SprengeL,  Hitt.  it  la 
Med.,  vol.  1,  p.  483,  teqq  ) — II.  An  epigrammatic 
fioct,  a  native  of  Alexandrea.  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Trajan.  One  of  bis  epigrams  is  preserved  in  the  An- 
thology. (Jacobt,  Cetal.  Poet.  Epig.,  r  V)— III.  An 
Aiexandrean  rhetorician.  (Suuf ,  ed.  Kutt.,  vol.  3,  p. 
J84  (—IV.  A  philosophies!  poet  of  Alexandrea.  (PhU., 
Op.,  vol.  8,  p.  396,  D.  F.) 

Serapis  or  Sabapis,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  deity. 
There  would  appear  to  have  been  two  of  the  name, 
•n  earlier  and  a  later  one.  I.  The  earlier  Serapia, 
wc  era  assured  by  Plutarch,  was  none  other  than  Oai- 
ne  himself.  (Plut.,de  Sid.,  c.  28.)  Diodoma  Sicu- 
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lna  makes  the  seme  declaration  (1, 2) ;  an]  is  i  bnm 
of  Martianue  Capella  we  find  both  these  nana  u 
signed  to  one  god :  "  Te  Serapm  Ainu,  Mmpiu 
venerator  Ottrim."    (Hymn,  ad  Sol.)  The  sum  i«- 
ferenoe  may  be  drawn  from  the  connexion  of  the 
name  of  Serapia  with  that  of  lei*.  He  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  ancient  anthers  as  lbs  consort  of  tin 
goddess,  which  shows  that  they  regarded  Senpii  u 
another  title  of  Osiris.    Diogenes  Laertim,  Clement 
of  Alexandrea  (Strom.,  b,  p.  45),  and  Microbiol  (Sat, 
1,  20),  to  whom  wo  might  add  many  other  anthon, 
apeak  of  laia  and  Serapis  as  the  great  divinities  of  uh 
Egyptians.    Yet  the  same  authors  make  some  d» 
Unction  between  Osiris  and  Serapis.  That,  Plolutk 
asseru  that  Serapia  waa  Osiris  after  he'  bid  changed 
his  nature,  or  after  he  had  passed  into  the  rabtenut- 
an  world  ;  and  it  ia  apparently  in  conformity  with  lbs 
idea  that  Diodorue  calls  him  the  Egyptian  Pine, 
( Cuper. ,  Harpocr.,  p.  85.)    Jabionski,  after  bavins; 
regarded  Osiris  aa  simply  the  orb  of  toe  son,  obtim 
an  easy  explanation  of  the  nature  and  distinction  of 
Serapis.    The  latter,  according  to  this  snthot,  repre- 
sented the  sun  in  the  winter  months,  after  be  bed 
paeeed  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  had  reached  the 
latter  days  of  his  career ;  or  the  solar  Osiris,  after  he 
had  entered  upon  the  period  of  bia  decrepitude  in  the 
month  of  Athyr.    Osiris  then  descended  to  the  shades, 
and  it  wae  at  this  en  that  be  became  Serapia.  (Pry 
cAard,  Anaiynt  of  Egyptian  Mythology,  p.  89,  serf.) 
— II.  Another  and  later  Egyptian  deity,  whose  ttatst 
and  worship  wen  brought  from  Sinope  to  Alexandra, 
daring  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter.   A  curious  pas- 
sage in  Tacitus  (Hitt.,  4, 83)  gives  us  the  legend  cos- 
nected  with  this  singular  affair.    The  worship  of  the 
Serapis  had  not  been  confined  to  Sinope,  hot  had 
spread  along  the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  and  the  doty 
was  regarded  by  mariners  in  thia  quarter  aa  ibe  psora 
of  maritime  traffic.    His  fame  had  even  tr»«M 
eastward,  and  a  temple  anciently  raised  to  him  in  Bib- 
ylon  was  reps  ired  and  adorned  by  Alexander.  Ptole- 
my's object  in  bringing  the  worship  of  this  diTinityina 
Egypt  appeara  to  have  been,  that  the  blind  enpenb- 
tions  directed  in  that  country  against  a  seafaring  life 
might  be  counteracted  by  other  superstitions  of  a  more 
useful  tendency.    In  what  way  hia  worship  was  blend- 
ed with  that  of  the  earlier  Serapis  we  are  unable  is 
eay.    Possibly  then  were  some  general  points  of  re- 
semblance in  the  attributes  of  the  two  deities,  snd  sow 
accidental  similarity  in  name.    Be  tbiaaa itmey.bw- 
ever,  the  worship  of  the  letter  Serapis  soon  merged  a 
itself  that  of  the  earlier  Osiris,  sod  Jupiter-Scrips 
became  the  gnat  divinity  of  Alexandrea.  (Compne 
Crenser,  Dumytut,  p.  183,  teoq.) 

Sexbokib,  a  lake  between  Egypt  and  Palestine,  ud 
nesr  Mount  Cssius.  Pliny  makes  it  to  nave  been  19 
mile*  long.  Strabo  assigns  it  200  stadia  of  fcsgn 
and  60  of  breadth.  It  had  communicated  with  the 
Mediterranean  by  an  opening  which  was  filled  op  » 
the  time  of  Strabo.  The  fable  makes  Typbou  to  bin 
lain  at  the  bottom  of  thia  lake  or  morass,  snd  the 
Egyptians  called  its  opening  the  breaiking-pUa  t/ 
Typkm.  The  place  bss  taken  the  name  of  Scheie- 
Bardoil,  from  a  king  of  Jerusalem  of  that  name,  to 
died  at  Rhinocolura  on  bie  return  from  an  expediiiot 
into  Egypt  . 

Sexes,  a  nation  of  Asia.  Isaac  Vossias,  in  b* 
commentary  on  Pomponius  Mela  (est  Pomp.  Mel ,  t, 
27),  observes,  that  whoever  doubts  the  identity  of  the 
Seres,  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  with  the  mod- 
ern Chinese,  may  aa  well  doubt  whether  the  sun  which 
now  shines  be  the  same  with  that  which  formerly  to- 
parted  light :  "  Sinetutt  kodienuu  antiquontm  Sera 
ette  qui  iukitat.  it  quotjut  dubitet  licet  ideaut »««  «* 
qiteoUmtUluxerit."  An  eminent  geographer  of  more 
recent  times,  M.  Malte-Brun  (Syetem  of  Gtognpfy 
vol.  2,  p.  462. — Compare  the  note  of  the  English  tnua- 
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lator),  bu  ventured,  however,  in  opposition  to  an  opin- 
ion so  positively  expressed,  to  consider  Series,  or  the 
country  of  the  Seres,  ss  including  merely  the  western 
ptrtt  of  Thibet,  Serinagur,  Cashmere,  Little  Thibet, 
snd  perhaps  a  small  portion  of  Little  Buckharia.  On 
the  other  hand,  an  English  writer,  Mr.  Murray,  in  a  pa- 
per inserted  is  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh  (vol.  8,  p.  171),  maintains,  in  accordance 
with  Vosiius,  the  perfect  identity  of  the  Seres  with 
the  natives*  of  China.    This  latter  production  we  have 
never  bad  the  opportunity  of  perusing.     It  is  said, 
however,  to  be  extremely  interesting  and  satisfactory, 
and  to  be  based  in  part  upon  the  narrative  of  Ptolemy 
the  geographer,  ana  in  put  upon  various  discoveries 
made  by  modem  travellers  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Asia  which  lie  immediately  north  of  India.  This 
subject  has  likewise  been  discussed  in  some  of  the 
numbers  of  the  Classical  Journal  (vol.  1,  p.  63 ;  3,  p. 
295;  6,  p.  304;  7,  p.  38).— As  Ptolemy  is  our  chief 
authority  in  settling  this  long-agitated  question,  his 
statement  ia  entitled  to  the  first  notice,  although  he  is 
far  from  being  the  earliest  writer  who  makes  mention 
of  the  Seres.    According  to  this  .geographer  (Fret., 
Geogr.,  ed.  Erasm,,  p.  25,  seqq.),  it  appears  that  the 
agents  of  a  Macedonian  merchant,  on  their  way  from 
Hierapolis  to  Sera,  crossed  the  rivers  Euphrates  and 
Tigris,  entered  Assyria,  and  advanced  to  Ecbatana, 
the  capital  of  Media  ;  then  passing  through  the  Pyl» 
Caspias,  and  the  chief  cities  of  Parthia,  Hyrcania,  and 
Margiana,  on  the  north  of  Persia,  they  arrived  at  Bao- 
tra ;  thence  they  proceeded  to  the  mountainous  coun- 
try of  the  Comedea,  and  reached  a  place  in  Scythia 
called  AiBivof  irvpyof,  the  Stone- Cattle  or  Tower  of 
Stone;  from  this  spot  to  Sera,  the  capital  of  Serica, 
they  were  travelling  during  the  space  of  seven  months. 
What  ia  meant  by  the  Stone-Castle  seems  never  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained  until  very  recently. 
Dr.  Hager,  in  his  Numismatrcal  History  of  the  Chinese 
{Description  des  Medaiiles  Chinoiset  du  Cabinet  Im- 
perial de  France,  precede  d'un  Essai  du  Numisma- 
tic/ue  Chinoise:  par  J.  Soger. — Compare  Class.  Jour., 
vol.  1,  p.  64),  considers  the  Stone-Castle  to  have  been 
the  samo  with  the  Tashkand  of  modern  timea,  and  the 
principal  city  of  eastern  Twkistan.    This,  indeed,  be 
demonstrates,  not  only  from  geographical  coincidences, 
but  from  the  obvious  etymology  of  its  Tartar  name ; 
Task  signifying  "  a  atone,"  Midland  "a  castle,"  "tow- 
er," or  '*  fortress."    And  in  this  etymology  he  is  con- 
firmed by  parallel  instances  given  by  Du  Halde,  in  his 
description  of  China,  by  the  Oriental  geography  of 
Ebn  Haukal,  and  other  works.    The  route  of  the  car- 
avans, after  leaving  the  Stone-Castle  and  proceeding 
farther  to  the  esat,  is  involved  in  difficulty  and  obscu- 
rity.   Ptolemy's  only  source  of  information  respecting 
.his  part  of  their  journey  seems  to  have  been  the  ver- 
>al  statements  of  the  traders  themselves.    They  in- 
brined  him  that  the  time  occupied  by  this  part  of  the 
■ndertaking  was  seven  months,  and  that  the  direction 
long  which  they  proceeded  inclined  from  eaat  a  little 
o>  the  south.    Marinua,  the  geographer,  as  quoted  by 
•toleiny,  computes  these  seven  months'  travel  at 
6.200  stadia;  Ptolemy,  however,  taking  into  con- 
deration  the  slow  progress  which  the  caravans  must 
Bcessarily  make  in  passing  over  mountains  more  or 
,99  covered  with  snow,  and  in  slopping  at  various 
aces  on  the  route,  diminishes  this  distance  by  one 
ilf,  and  makes  the  space  traversed  during  these  seven 
onths  to  have  been  about  18,100  stadia, or  1709geo- 
•aphical  miles.    It  appears  unnecessary  here  to  enter 
to  tho  computation  of  latitude  and  longitude  aa  made 
7  liic  Greek  geographer.    (Ptol ,  Geogr.,  ed.  Erasm., 
I  1 3,  et  seqq.)    The  compulation  of  Mannert,  how- 
tir,  i*  followed    Thia  writer  observes,  that  the  dimi- 
i lion  is  incorrectly  printed  in  the  edition  of  Erasmus 
In  derErasmischen  gricchischen  Ausgabe  ist  diese 
Krkleiuoruug.unrichtig  auegedrikkt.'')   Suffice  it  to 


say,  that,  to  one  who  examines  the  text  with  care 
and  attention,  the  Sera  of  Ptolemy  will  appear,  if  not 
actually  to  coincide  with,  at  least  to  have  been  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of,  Singan,  the  chief  city  of  the  mod- 
ern province  of  Sken-si  in  China.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  4,  p.  606.) — Let  us  now  compare,  for  a  moment, 
with  what  we  have  thus  far  stated,  the  account  given 
of  Serica  by  Ptolemy  himself.  (Ptolem.,  Geogr.,  p. 
414.)  'H  %npuo)  iteptopi&rat,  ano  pev  dvereur  ry  Ik- 
roc  'iftaov  boons  invBia.  'Aire  Si  dparuv,  ayvuorip 
yy-  b/ioiue  Si  Koi  dir'  avaroXuv  ayvuorip  yy.  'Aire  Si 
utovutpiac  T<j>  ti  Aotny  /Up*1  'xroc  Tdyyov  'lvbi- 
xai  frt  iivaic.  "  Serica  is  bounded  on  tbe  west 
by  Scythia  beyond  Imaus  (Scytkia  extra  Imaum) ;  on 
the  north  by  unknown  land,  aa  well  as  on  the  east ;  on 
tbe  south  by  tbe  remaining  portion  of  India  beyond 
tbe  Ganges,  and  also  by  the  Sinai."  The  geographer 
then  proceeds  to  state  (tout.):  'Opn.di  dii(uaev  Ssj- 
oua)v,  ra  rt  acAm/uva  'Awtta,  xai  ruv  Aifo/tiwv  to 
avarcJusbv  pJpoc,  cat  to  KoAovutva  'Aofupata  bow, 
nal  rCni  Kaotuv  rb  iamroXumv  pipac,  sat  to  Gdyon- 
oov  Spot,  In  Si  tuiv  'H/tuowv  xal  inpiK&v  saJwoptvov 
to  avaroXmbv  uepoc,  not  to  naXov/itvov  'OrropoKOppac. 
"  Mountains  intersect  Serica ;  namely,  the  range 
which  ia  called  Anniba,  and  the  eastern  part  of  tbe 
Auxakian  chain,  together  with  those  that  are  denomi- 
nated Astnirssa,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Casian  range, 
Mount  Thaguron,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Monies 
Emodi  aud  the  Seric  chain  as  they  are  styled,  and 
what  is  called  Ottorokorraa."  Tbe  continuation  of  the 
Auxakian  chain  is  in  the  Russian  province  of  Jrkutchk ;  • 
the  Asmirsan  Mountains  are  those  which  form  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  the  desert  of  Cobi;  tbe  Casian  range 
extends  from  the  country  of  tbe  Chocbotee  for  the 
moat  part  along  the  Chinese  wall  towards  the  north- 
east ;  Mount  Thaguron  is  the  southern  part  of  tbe  Mon- 
golian Mountains,  which  stretch  from  tbe  Hoang-ho 
towards  the  north ;  the  eastern  part  of  the  Monies 
Emodi  is  the  chain  which  stretches  from  Northern 
Thibet  towards  the  southern  part  of  tbe  Chinese  prov- 
ince of  Sken-si,  while  Ottorokorraa  ia  its  continuation, 
traversing  the  province  of  Sken-si,  and  giving  rise  to 
numerous  tributaries  of  the  Hoang-ho.  (Mannert,  Ge- 
ogr., vol.  4.  p.  496.)  Tbe  geographer  next  proceeds  to 
describe  the  rivers  of  Serica.  According  to  him,  two 
streams  in  particular  flow  through  tbe  greater  part  of 
the  country  of  tbe  Seres  (Ltappiovat  be  Svo  pakiara 
rtorauol  rb  *oiv  rr)c  Zqpuifr),  tbe  CEcbsrdcs  (Oi^op- 
St/c)  and  the  Bautians  (Bavrtcof).  (The  Erasmian 
edition  of  Ptolemy  calls  thia  river  Bovrpr .)  The  for- 
mer of  these  springs  from  three  sources  :  one  among 
the  Auxakian  Mountains  under  the  51st  parallel  of 
latitude  ;  a  second  farther  to  tbe  southeast,  among  the 
Asmirann  Mountains,  under  the  parallel  of  Hi ;  and 
the  third  much  farther  to  the  west,  .among  the  Casian 
Mountains,  under  the  44th  parallel.  The  CEcbardes, 
from  thia  description  of  it,  appears  to  be  no  other  than 
the  modern  Selanga.  The  Bautisus,  the  second  river 
which  is  mentioned,  rises  in  tbe  Casian  chain,  on  the 
borders  of  Serica,  to  the  southwest  of  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  CEcbardes,  under  the  43d  parallel,  runs 
towards  the  southeast  to  the  Monies  Emodi,  for  tbe 
distance  of  about  four  degrees,  and  here  receives  a 
second  arm.  This  last  branch  rises  among  the  Mon- 
te* Emodi  under  the  37th  parallel.  ( CharU  des 
Ptolemaus,  appended  to  Vkert's  Geogr.)  From  thia 
map  it  will  appear  that  the  61st  parallel  noarly  coin- 
cides with  the  mouth  of  the  Borysthencs,  and  the  43d 
nearly  with  that  of  Byxanlium.  The  parallel  of  37  t'a 
one  degree  north  of  that  of  Rhodes  by  the  samo  map. 
Eight  degrees  eastward  of  the  spot  where  these  two 
arms  unite,  tbe  Bautisus  receives  a  third  branch, 
which  rises  among  the  range  of  Ottorokorraa.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  ono  al  the  present  dsy,  who  had 
to  deacribe,  from  mere  oral  statements,  the  Hoang-kt 
in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  to  do  it  more  accu- 
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ntely  than  Ptolemy  has  done ;  far  tint  the  Bentwot 
end  Hoang  ho  ire  one  end  the  same  river  hardly  ad- 
mite  of  a  doubt.  Ita  northern  arm,  the  OUn-Mween, 
nees  in  the  country  of  the  Chochotea,  or  Calmucka  of 
Hoho-Nor,  among  the  movnuins  which  bound  the 
deaert  of  Cobi,  and  to  the  northeast  of  it  riaee  the  Et- 
xine,  which  muat  therefore  be  one  of  the  sourcea  of 
the  CEcbardea.  The  Htmng-ko  takes  ita  course  te- 
warda  the  southeast,  in  order  to  units  with  ha  south- 
ern arm,  the  Nara-Muten,  which  riaoa  in  the  southern 
ehsin  of  mountains  between  China  and  Thibet,  and 
directs  ita  course  to  the  northeast.  After  this,  the 
united  streams  take  a  high  northerly  direction,  cross- 
ing the  great  wall,  and  then,  bending  to  the  south, 
paaa  once  more  the  great  wall,  and  re-enter  Chine 
proper.  Of  the  northern  part  ef  their  course  Ptole- 
my makes  no  mention,  for  a  very  natural  reason,  be- 

.  cause  it  passes  far  beyond  the  ancient  caravan  routes. 
They  make  their  appearance  again  mar  the  site  of  the 
ancient  capital  of  Series,  where  Ptolemy  again  men- 
tion* them,  end  where  he  places  the  third  tributary, 
probably  the  Hori-ke.  From  all  that  haa  been  said,  it 
fellows,  ss  en  irresistible  consequence,  that  the  Serica 
of  antiquity  comprehends  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
country  of  the  Ckochotet,  the  Chinese  province  of 
Sktnri  and  alto  Mogul  Ttrtary  from  the  northern  con- 
fines of  China  aa  far  aa  the  southern  limits  of  Siberia. 
(tttnnert,  ubi  supra.) — D'Anville,  it  is  true,  gives'  in 
his  map  of  the  ancient  world  a  somewhat  different  view 
of  this  quarter.    But  D'Anville  erred  in  placing  too 

■  much  reliance  on  the  false  representations  given  by 
Mercstor  to  the  rivers  of  Series,  in  his  maps  illustrating 
the  geography  of  Ptolemy.  Still,  the  authority  of  the 
French  geographer  ia  valuable  aa  far  aa  it  goes,  since  he 
so  far  makea  Series  a  portion  of  China  aa  to  consider 
Sera,  ita  metropolis,  identical  with  Ktntcham  in  the 
modern  province  of  Skefi-ri.  (D'Anmlle,  Gtogr.  Anc. 
ttrtg ,  vol.  2,  p.  836.-/4.,  Rickercket  Gtogr.  et  Hit- 
tanqvLtt  tur  U  Senow  del  Ancient.  —  Memoiret  it 
VAfdtmie  det  IntcrijHont,  vol.  33,  p.  67S,  et  ttoq  ) 
In  pointing  out  the  Isnd  of  Serica,  Ptolemy  (PUdem., 
Geogr. — Compare  Mamtert,  vol.  4,  p.  606)  makes 
mention  also  of  two  other  caravan  routes,  a  northern 
and  a  southern  one.  The  former  of  these  commenced 
at  the  city  of  Tanais,  situate  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name  (the  modern  Don),  and  ran  onward 
to  the  farthest  east.  It  waa  by  means  of  this  route 
that  Ptolemy  obtained  hia  information  respecting  what 
are  now  the  Volga  and  Jeik,  of  which  nothing  waa 
known  before  bis  time  by  the  Greeks.  He  learned  alao 
the  existence  of  the  mountainous  chains  along  the  south- 
ern confines  of  Siberia,  and  waa  enabled  to  give  a  tol- 
erably correct  account  of  their  situation  and  direction. 
Ho  even  pushed  his  inquiries  aa  far  aa  the  Isaedonea, 
the  most  remote  people  to  the  east.  All  this  informa- 
tion he  obtained  from  the  traders.  No  Greek  seems 
ever  to  hare  undertaken  this  long  and  perilous  journey. 
Unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  language  of  the 
various  predatory  tribes  which  roamed  along  this  vast 
tract  of  country,  the  attempt  would  have  exposed 
themselves  to  certain  destruction,  and  their  merchan- 
dise to  the  cupidity  of  the  savsge  Nomsdes.  The 
traders,  therefore,  of  whom  mention  has  just  been 
made,  must  have  belonged  to  some  one  of  the  native 
tribes  in  this  quarter,  perhaps  to  the  ssme  Kirgish  Tar- 
tars who  st  the  present  day  carry  on  the  Russia  inland 
traffic  with  the  countries  to  the  south.  In  this  way, 
and  in  thia  alone,  can  we  aatisfactorily  account  for  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  the  Greeks  of  the  countries 
mentioned  above,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  very 
looee  and  general  nature  of  their  information.  The 
moat  eastern  people  with  whom  the  caravan  route  had 
communication  appear  to  have  been  the  Isaedonea. 
They  would  seem  to  have  been  identical  with  the  Is- 
sedonea  of  Herodotus,  whom  that  historian  names  aa 
the  moat  remote  nation  of  the  northeast  (lib.  4,  e.  13 
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and  37).    If  an  opinion  may  be  ventured  mped» 
them,  it  would  be  that  they  coincide  with  the  modem 
Kttkat  of  Mongolia  in  Chinese  Tartary.  (Jhfaratrt, 
ubi  tuprt.)    Ptolemy ,  in  one  part  of  his  work,  conic, 
era  this  nation  as  a  pa?  of  Series,  inasmuch  »  ita 
ware  under  the  sway  of  the  Seres.  In  hit  eighth 
book,  however,  he  calls  them  a  Scythian  rice,  ind 
even  their  capital  bore  the  name  of  ioirnowy  Znfan) 
among  the  Greeks.  ( Prolan. ,  Geogr.— Compare  ¥o- 
nert,  ubi  tupra.)   TTiese  Iasedones  had  cities  of  thei 
own,  and  were,  of  course,  some  degrees  removed  fan 
the  barbarism  ef  the  Nomadic  state.    Their  cities 
moat  alao  have  been  well  known,  since  Ptolemy  gives 
ua  the  longest  day  of  two  of  them.   This  nation  appean 
to  have  formed  the  link  of  communication  between  tba 
caravan  traders  and  the  country  of  the  Seres,  a  circus- 
stance  which  arose  from  their  being  in  subjection  u 
the  Seres,  all  immediate  access  to  whom  waa  dehorel 
the  merchant.    Two  cities  close  to  the  burden  at 
China  seem  to  hive  been  the  marts  of  thia  traffic :  1» 
or/dun  Zitpm$,  so  called  from  ita  having  among  in 
inhabitants  8 ores  aa  well  as  Isaedonea,  and  Apomra, 
farther  to  the  southeast.    It  is  curious  to  coenpue 
with  what  haa  jnst  been  stated  a  passage  from  Ana. 
anus  Marcellinus,  in  which  he  makea  mention  of  tat 
Seres.    According  to  thia  writer  (Ammuoau  Mind- 
hmu,  38,  6,  p.  399,  td.  Bmetti),  a  high,  circular,  end 
continuous  wall  surrounds  the  land  of  the  Sens,  "h 
orbit  tfteitm  comma  celtorum  agrerum  nmmlUa 
ambiunt  Sermt."   Is  not  this  a  description  of  tas 
great  wall  of  China  which  encloses  the  country  of  rba 
north  1    When  this  writer  epeaka  of  the  western  not 
of  Serica,  and  of  the  route  of  the  caravans  beyond  at 
Stone  Castle,  he  makea  no  mention  whatever  of  at 
watt,  which  in  reality  does  not  exist  on  this  side,  bet 
only  on  the  north — The»  second  ( Jfonvrt,  vol.  4.  i 
51 1.— Pdof,  Geogr.,  1,  17)  of  the  routes  alluded  u 
above  proceeded  from  Pilimbothra,  the  modern  TV* 
on  the  Gangea,  in  a  nortbeaat  direction  through  Thibet, 
and  from  thence  along  the  southern  arm  of  the  Bm> 
sua  or  Hoang-ko,  in  an  eastern  direction  to  Sea. 
Thia  ia  precisely  the  same  route  which  the  Jenb 
Gruebner  and  D'Orvilte  took  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury.   (Tkevcnot,  Divert  Voyagtt,  fol.,  vol  t)  V 
is,  moreover,  the  oldest  and  most  frequented.  B; 
it  the  people  of  India  obtained  the  silk  and  otbei 
productions  of  China,  concealing,  at  the  same  tint 
from  the  natives  of  the  west,  the  true  quarter  whore 
these  commodities  were  brought.    The  Eoropna 
received  the  silk  of  which  they  were  in  quest  fan 
the  hands  of  the  Indians,  and,  in  answer  to  their  i» 
qmries  respecting  the  country  which  produced  it.  tbrj 
only  received  statements  that  were  calculated  to  leaf 
them  astray.    The  truth,  however,  could  not  remain 
long  concealed,  and  accordingly  we  find  even  Ptoiea; 
in  possession  of  the  true  account.    The  natitn  «f 
India  informed  him  that  Serica  and  the  city  of  Sen 
lay  to  the  north  of  the  Sins;  that  there  was  anotfcn 
route  tu  this  quarter  besides  the  one  by  the  Stone  Ca- 
de ;  and  that  this  route  waa  through  India  by  the  wit 
of  Palimbothra.    (Manntrt,  ubi  tvpru  )   Front  th* 
last-mentioned  city  the  route  in  question  led  throifj 
India,  until,  having  proceeded  eight  degrees  north  f- 
Palimbothra,  it  passed  over  the  high  mountain*  " 
Northern  Thibet.    Here  was  situate  the  city  of 
having  on  ita  left  the  range  of  Imaos,  and  on  its  right 
the  eastern  portion  of  the  chain  denominated  MostH 
Emodi,  and  which  formed  the  boundary  between  fodi 
and  Serica.    Farther  on  to  the  northeast  was  i  eitj 
named  Chaurana,  and  then  the  way  proceeded  along  the 
southern  arm  of  the  Bautisua,  passing  by  the  city  of  Ore- 
aana.  ■  The  route  then  led  to  the  city  of  Ouorokorre.  u* 
capital  of  a  people  named  ■  Ottorokorrae,  from  whom 
the  eaatemmoat  portion  of  the  Monte*  F.modi  referred 
the  appellation  of  Ottorokoms.    We  now  stand  on 
ground  with  which,  it  ia  curious  lo  observe,  the  Greek 
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seem  to  have  hid  some  acquaintance  long  before  the 
time  of  Ptolemy.  In  the  earlier  fables  and  traditions 
of  the  West,  mention  is  made  of  a  people  named  Atta- 
cori,  dwelling  in  a  Valley  which  was  always  warmed 
by  the  genial  rays  of  the  son,  and  protected  by  encir- 
cling mountains  from  the  rode  blast*  of  the  uorth,  a 
people  cloaely  assimilated  in  the  peculiarities'  of  their 
situation  to  the  fabled  Hyperboreans.  (Compare  Plin., 
6. 17,  who  quotes  an  earlier  author,  Amometus.) — Af- 
ter leaving  the  Ottorokorrn,  the  route  led  by  Solona,  in 
a  northeast  direction,  to  the  city  of  Sera. — Koamas 
Indicopleustes  (Konuu  Iniicopl.,  Montfaut.,  If.  CoU. 
Pair.,  8,  137,  D.,  et  seqq.)  states,  that  the  Brahmins 
informed  him,  that  if  a  line  were  drawn  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  Sins  (TJfrtria)  through  Persia  into  the  Ro- 
man world,  so  as  to  strike  Byzantium,  it  would  divide 
the  earth  into  two  equal  parts.  From  this  account 
also,  loose  as  it  is,  we  may  obtaib  very  satisfactory 
data  for  the  position  of  Series,  which  in  the  daya  of 
Koamas  was  confounded  with  the  land  of  the  Sins, 
both  of  them  being  known  merely  ss  the  country  of 
silk.— Among  modern  writers,  the  author  of  the  "De- 
cline and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire"  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  identifying  the  Seres  with  the  people  of  Chi- 
na CQibbon,  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  R.  E.,  c.  40),  and 
his  extensive  and  accurate  learning  is  sufficiently  well 
kno-wn.  But  the  most  conclusive  authority  on  the 
subject  is  to  be  found  in  the  pagea  of  one  of  the  first 
Drieutal  scholars  of  the  present  day.  (Klaprtth,  Ta- 
bles ut  Huloriquct  it  VAtie,  depuit  la  monarchic  dc 
Cyrut  jutqu'a  not  jour*.,  p.  58.)  "II  n'y  a  plus  de 
doute,"  observes  this  writer,  "  que  lea  Seret  des  an- 
cians  ne  soient  lea  Chioois.  D'apres  les  auteura  Grecs, 
lo  mot  oqp  designe  et  le  vcr  a  toic  et  les  habitant!  it 
la  Serif  ue  ou  les  Sire* ;  or,  ce  fait  d<montre,  que  le 
nom  de  ces  derniere  leur  venait  de  la  marohandise 
precieuse  que  lea  peuples  dc  l'Occident  allsient  cher- 
cher  chez  eux.  En  Armenien,  l'insecte  qui  produit 
la  ao>ie  s'appelle  chtram,  nom  qui  ressemble  assez  au 
trijp  clea  Greos.  II  est  nature!  de  croire  que  cea  deux 
mots  avaient  ttt  empruntes  i  des  peuples  plus  Orien- 
tauz.  C'est  ce  que  les  Ianguee  Mogole  et  Mandchoue 
nous  doonent  la  facility  de  oemontrer.  II  en  resultere 
que  to  nom  de  la  soie,  chez  tea  anciena,  est  veritable- 
ment  originaire  de  la  partie  Orientale  de  FAsio.  La 
soie  s'appelle  tirkek  chez  les  Mogols,  et  tirghi  chez 
les  Mandcboux.  Ces  deux  nations  hsbitaient  au  nord 
rl  au  nord-est  de  la  Chine.  Est-il  presumable  qu'elles 
L-ussent  leqn  ces  denominations  des  peuples  Occiden- 
tal 1  D'un  autre  cote,  le  mot  Cbinois  tie  ou  tzu, 
qui  designe  la  aoic,  montre  de  la  ressemblance  avec 
tirghi  ou  tirkek,  et  avec  le  onp  des  Grecs.  Cette 
inalogie  frappera  d'autant  plus  quaud  on  ssura  que, 
Jans  la  langue  mandarine,  le  r  ne  se  prononce  pas, 
;andis  que  cette  finale  se  trouvait  vrsisemblablement 
Jans  les  anciens  dialects  de  la  Chine.  Mais  le  mot  co- 
■ieo  tir,  qui  designe  la  soie,  est  tout  a  fait  identique 
ivoc  le  onp  des  Grecs,  qui  devait  ae  prononccr  aussi 
■It.  La  soie  a  done  donne  son  nom  au  ,peuple  qui  la 
abriquait  et  qui  1'envoysit  dans  ('Occident,  et  lea  Seret 
oot  evidemment  les  Chinois,  quoi  qu'en  puissent  dire 
as  geographee,  qui  ne  savent  employer  que  le  compas 
our  chercher  l'emplacement  des  nationa."  Previous 
3  the  appearance  of  the  work  from  which  the  above 
xtract  is  msde,  its  author  had  already  published  a 
onjecture  on  the  name  of  the  Seres  in  one  of  the  pe- 
odicals  of  the  day.  It  is  to  this  last  that  M.  Abel- 
Lemusat,  another  distinguished  Orientalist,  alludes  in 
M  following  remarks  ( Milangct  Atialiquet,  vol.  1, 
.  390),  confirming,  at  the  same  time,  the  opinion  of 
Claproth.  Ce  que  Particle  consacre  a  la  Chine  offre 
e  plus  remarquable,  c'est  l'ohservation  «ur  l'origine 
u  nom  de  Sirique,  chercbtf  par  M.  Klaprotb,  dana  le 
iom  mime  de  la  soie,  tee,  en  Cbinois,  qui  vraisemblsr 
itement,  dit-il,  a  pu  etre,  dana  d'autrea  dialectea  du 
isrd  de  la  Chine,  change  en  *tr.  M.  Klaprotb,  ayant 
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deja  public  cette  conjecture  (Journal  Atiatiquc,  rot. 
3,  p.  843),  i'ai  en  l'occasion  d'y  joindre  l'indicstion 
d'nn  fait  qui  me  paratt  propre  a  la  changer  en  certi- 
tude: c'est  qu'en  effet,  dan*  on  vocabulaire  coreen, 

3ui  fait  partie  de  I'Encyclopedie  Japonaiae,  la  soie  est 
esignee  par  le  nom  de  Sirau  (prononcez  Sir),  qui  est 
tout-a-fait  identique  avec  le  Xqp  (prononcez  Sir)  de* 
ecrivains  Grecs.  It  haa  been  asserted,  from  a  very 
respectable  quarter  (Document!  relative  to  the  Manu- 
facturing of  Silk,  laid  before  the  Congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America  by  the  secretary  of  state,  1838), 
that  the  Seres  were  originally  a  people  of  China,  driven 
into  the  territories  of  Little  Buckbaria  by  the  inroads 
Of  the  Hun?.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  whence  the 
data  could  have  been  obtained  for  thia  singular  hypoth- 
esis, except  from  the  pagea  of  Gibbon  or  De  Guig- 
nes.  In  the  former  of  these  writers  (Gibbon,  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  R.  E.,  c.  26),  it  is  asserted,  aa  a  men 
hypothesis,  without  any  authority  whatever,  that  "  the 
ancient,  perhapa  the  original,  seat  of  the  Huns  was  an 
extensive,  though  dry  and  barren,  tract  of  country  im- 
mediately on  the  north  side  of  the  great  wall."  Of 
De  Guignes,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  with  truth  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Klaprotb  (Tableaux  Hitloriquet, 
p.  848) :  "  Malgri  la  facility  que  l'erudition  de  cet 
ecrivain  celehre  ioi  procurait  de  puiser  dans  les  su- 
teurs  Chinois,  Arabes  et  Syriens,  il  ltri  manquait  one 
chose  essentielle,  e'etait  une  idee  juste  de  la  parent* 
des  nations  de  l'Asie.  En  confondant  ensemble  les 
nations  Torques,  Mongols*,  Toungouses,  Finnoises 
et  autre*,  il  a  manque  aoa  but,  de  aorte  que  son  on- 
vrage  n'est  reellement  qu'nn  msgtsin  immense  de  mateV 
riaux  precieux,  entasslia  sans  discernment."  It  seems 
that  De  Guignes  found,  both  before  and  after  the 
Christian  era,  a  powerful  Nomadic  nation,  called  Hi- 
oung  nou  by  the  Chinese,  which  continually  infested 
the  territories  of  their  neighbour*.  They  occupied 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  north  of  China.  The 
mere  resemblance  of  names  led  De  Guignes  to  con- 
clude that  these  Hioung  nou  were  the  same  people  with 
the  hunt.  Klaproth,  however,  haa  shown  most  con- 
clusively (Tableaux  Hut.,  p.  101,  et  teqq.),  from  the 
Chinese  historians,  that  the  Hioung  nou  were  a  branch 
of  the  Turkish  race,  who  were  dispersed  by  the  Chinese 
near  the  sources  of  the  Irtysh,  about  the  9 1st  year  of 
our  present  era.  The  remnant  of  this  nation  directed 
their  course  toward*  the  west,  in  order  to  penetrate 
into  Sogdiana,  but  tbey  could  not  reach  this  country, 
and  were  compelled  to  stop  in  the  region  to  the  north 
of  Khouei  thru,  or  the  Kouleki  of  modern  daya.  Af- 
ter tbie  they  moved  towards  the  northeast,  and  occu- 
pied a  part  of  the  Steppe  of  Kirghiz,  where  the  annals 
of  China  ceaae  to  make  mention  of  them.  And  yet 
De  Guignes,  without  giving  the  least  authority  for  what 
he  advances,  observes :  "  Ce  sont  les  Huns  qui  pssse- 
rent  dans  la  suite  en  Europe  sous  le  regne  de  l'Empe- 
reur  Valens."  It  may  not  be  amiss,  before  leaving  this 
part  of  the  subject,  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to 
the  early  history  of  the  Huns,  in  order  to  disprove 
more  fully  the  statement  which  haa  led  to  these  re- 
marks. (Compare  Klaproth,  ubi  tupra)  The  moat 
ancient  author  who  makea  mention  of  the  Huns  ie 
Dionysius  Periegetes.  This  geographer,  who  wrote 
probably  about  A.D.  160,  enumerates  four  nationa, 
which,  in  the  order  of  thia  narrative,  followed  each 
other,  as  regarded  position,  frwm  north  to  south  along 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  viz.,  the  Scythians,  the 
Huns  (Oivvot),  /he  Caapiana,  and  the  Albanians. 
(Dionytii  Periegetit,  ▼.  730,  et  Euttatk.,  in  lot.) 
Eratosthenes,  cited  by  Strabo  (Straho,  ed.  Txtck.,  vol. 
4,  p.  458),  places  these  nation*  in  the  same  order ; 
in  place  of  the  Huns,  however,  he  makea  mention  *f 
the  Ouitiens  (Oilriot),  who  were  probably  the  most 
eastward  tribe  of  the  Huna.  Ptolemy  (Plot.,  Geogr., 
ed.  Erasmus,  p.  409,  et  teqq.),  who  lived  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  places  the  Huns  (Xov- 
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pot)  between  the  Bastarnea  and  Roxolani,  and,  conse- 
quently, on  the  two  banks  of  the  Boryslhenes.  The 
Armenian  historians  make  mention  of  them  under  the 
name  of  Hounk,  and  assign  them,  for  their  place  of 
residence,  the  country  to  the  north'  of  Caucasus,  be- 
tween the  Volga  and  the  Don.  For  this  same  reason 
they  csll  the  pasa  of  Derbend  the  rampart  of  the  Hum. 
In  the  geography  which  is  incorrectly  ascribed  to  Mo- 
ses of  Khorene,  the  following  passage  also  occurs : 
"  The  Massage  las  inhabit  as  far  aa  the  Caspian,  where 
ia  the  branch  of  Mount  Caucasus  which  contains  the 
rampart  of  Tarpant  (Derbend),  and  a  wonderful  tower 
'built  in  the  sea :  to  the  north  are  the  Huns,  with  their 
city  of  Varhatchan,  and  others  besidee."  Moses  of 
lthorene,  in  his  Armenian  history,  makes  mention  of 
the  wars  which  King  Tiridates  the  Great,  who  reigned 
from  A.D.  259  to  A.D.  813,  waged  against  the  north- 
ern nations  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Armenia. 
Thia  monarch  attacked  them  in  the  plains  of  the  Kar- 
keriens,  in  northern  Albania,  between  Derbend  and  Te- 
rek, defeated  them,  alow  their  prince,  and  pursued  them 
into  the  country  of  the  Haunt  or  Hunt.  It  were  use- 
less, however,  to  multiply  authorities.  (Compare 
Klaproth,  p.  236.)  Sufficient  has  been  said  to  prove 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  original  seats  of  the  Huns 
were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Caapian.  That  they  were 
not  of  the  Mongol  or  Calmuck  race,  is  apparent  of  it- 
self, if  any  reliance  ia  to  be  placed  upon  the  descrip- 
tions that  are  given  of  their  personal  deformity  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Scarcely  a  single  feature  of  the  well- 
known  Tartar  physiognomy  enters  into  these  accounts 
of  them.  They  were  probably  the  same  with  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Fins  (Klaproth,  p.  246),  and  hence  the 
theory  which  makes  them  to  have  dispossessed  of  their 
primitive  scats  the  ancient  nations  of  the  Seres,  errs 
in  placing  the  original  settlements  of  the  Huns  too  far 
altogether  to  the  eaat. — We  will  now  proceed  to  the 
more  immediate  subject  of  inquiry,  the  knowledge 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  possessed  in  relation 
to  the  silk  manufacture  of  antiquity.  The  first  writer 
who  gives  sny  direct  information  on  thia  bead  ia  Aris- 
totle {Hut.  Animal.,  S,  19).  The  surprising  accuracy 
of  his  account,  considering  his  imperfect  sources  of  in- 
telligence, may  well  demand  our  attention.  The  pas- 
sage ia  as  follows :  'E*  SI  uvot  aKuXi/KOC  pcyakov, 
<Sc  fx"  olov  nfpara  koI  Stafipei  ruv  aXXuv,  ylverai 
Si  Ttpurov  uiv,  /icrataXovros  roS  okuXtikoc,  nd/nrr/, 
fnetTa  pofMXtor;,  in  Si  roirot  vtKvSaXoc  b>  If  il 
pital  fieraSdXXei  ravrac  rdc  popf&c  irdoar  it  Si  rov- 
tov  tov  Sum  xat  tu  BofiMtcia  ivaXiovai  ruv  yyvat- 
kuv  rive;  ivarnivi^o/ievat  K&mira  ifa'tvovai.  tlpurri 
SI  Xiytrai  ifivat  h  K$  Tla/ifiX]  Karifwv  Hvyunip. 
Athentsus  refers  to  this  passage  in  the  following  terms : 
'loropel  ['ApiaTOT(Xtic]  Sri  koI  Ik  t-^c  rdv  tfrfeipOv 
txelat  alKovttec  yewuvrat,  nal  Srt  f*  rofl  okoX^koc 
urraSaXXovrof  ytverai  Kifiirti,  if  fa  BofitvXto?,  afi  oi 
vaiSaXos  bvofta^outvoc. —  Dir.  Vincent  unites  these 
two  passages  together,  making  the  one  supply  what  is 
defective  in  the  other,  and  gives  the  following  transla- 
tion of  them :  "There  ia  a  worm  which  issues  from  [an 
egg  aa  small  aa]  the  nit  of  lice :  it  ia  of  a  large  size, 
and  has  [protuberances,  bearing  ibe  resemblance  of] 
borna,  [in  which  respect]  it  differs  from  other  worms. 
The  first  change  which  it  undergoes  ia  by  the  conver- 
sion of  the  worm  into  a  caterpillar;  it  then  becomes  a 
grub  or  chrysalis,  and  at  length  a  moth.  The  whole 
of  this  transformation  ia  completed  in  aix  months. 
There  are  women  who  wind  off  a  thread  from  this  an- 
imal, which  it  spun  while  it  was  in  the  state  of  a  rater- 
pillar;  and  that  is  the  material  from  which  they  after- 
ward form  the  texture  ogthe  web.  Thia  invention  is 
attributed  to  Pamphils,  a  woman  of  the  isle  of  Cos, 
and  daughter  of  Latoius." — The  learned  translator 
then  enters  into  a  full  examination  of  this  passage  of 
Aristotle,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
ailk  mentioned  in  it  be  the  true  silk  which  we  have  at 
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the  present  day,  and  produced  by  the  true  nUnram, 
He  considers  a  link  of  the  chain  to  be  wanting  in  the 
passage  under  review,  inasmuch  as  the  silken  thread 
is  not  wound  off  from  the  animal  itself,  hot  from  tin 
cocoon.    In  the  next  place,  the  true  silkworm  it  not 
of  large  size,  but  small,  at  its  first  appearance  and  be- 
fore it  becomes  a  caterpillar.    "  Neither  can  it  proper- 
ly be  called  a  worm,  as  distinguished  from  the  cater- 
pillar.   A  caterpillar  is  discriminated  from  a  worm  bj 
its  small  protuberances  which  serve  for  legs,  and  it 
called  jcdpirn  in  Greek,  from  its  bending  or  undulating 
motion ;  these  legs  of  the  reptile  may  be  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable at  its  first  production,  which  may  have  u- 
duced  Aristotle  to  call  it  a  worm.   As  regards  the 
Coan  vestments,  no  one,  after  reading  the  passage  ci- 
ted above,  will  feel  inclined  to  maintain  that  tbej  were 
of  cotton.    They  seem  to  have  been  entirelj  of  fiat, 
thin,  transparent  silk,  inferior,  however,  in  eofinea 
and  aplendour  to  the  Oriental.    Salmasins  and  Hof 
man  furnish  an  additional  reason  for  the  inferiorit;  ti 
the  Coan  article,  which  is,  that  the  Coans  suffered  the 
aurelia  to  eat  its  way  out  of  the  cocoon.  This  rant 
the  ailk  for  all  fine  work,  for  the  thread  ia  then  obtain, 
ed  by  spinning  it  from  a  flock ;  whereas,  to  bare  it- 
reeled  off  continuous,  the  surelia  must  be  killed  brbeit, 
snd  the  cocoon  preserved  from  perforation."  We  find 
no  mention  made  of  the  Seres,  or  their  peculiar  may 
factors,  in  any  Greek  author  for  a  long  period  tohse- 
quent  to  the  age  of  Aristotle,  unless  it  be  that  tbe  fat 
stuffs  of  Amorgos  (B'ickk,  StaaUhauihaltung  k 
Atkener,  vol.  1,  p.  US,  and  the  authorities  there  citedj, 
which  are  described  aa  having  been  almost  transpareH, 
and  in  point  of  fineness,  as  well  aa  of  price,  ranked 
before  those  made  of  Byssus  and  Carpathus,  were  n. 
ilar  to  those  manufactured  in  tbe  ialand  of  Cot  — TW 
Romans  appear  to  have  first  become  acquainted  mi 
the  name  and  product  of  the  Seres  about  the  reign  o) 
Augustus.    Hence,  whatever  we  find  on  this  subject 
becomes,  of  course,  a  matter  of  common  knosledgi 
for  both.    Virgil  appears  to  be  the  first  Roman  >m 
who  makes  mention  of  the  Seres.    (Georg.,  J,  Ml 
*eqq.)   Who  are  meant  in  thia  paasage  by  the  JEtiw- 
piana,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  more  controvert;, 
especially  aa  the  geographical  situation  of  the  Sen 
will  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  upon  this.  "£ii» 
plana"  (AiOiomr)  was  a  general  name  among  ik 
Greeks  for  every  nation  of  a  dark  or  swarthy  compter 
ion,  an  effect  supposed  to  be  produced  by  tbe  borersr 
rays  of  the  sun.   Their  first  acquaintance  with  a  net 
of  thia  description  seems  to  have  been  derived  fro: 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  in  both  of  which  countries  tbtt 
would  naturally  meet  with  marry  accounts  of  the  trite 
that  occupied  tbe  interior  of  Africa.    Tbe  name « 
afterward  extended  to  the  dark-brown  natives  of  nob- 
em  Arabia,  who  brought  their  wares  to  Sidon  bj  tin 
overland  trade,  and  hence  it  is  that  Homer  makes 
mention  of  two  ^Ethiopian  races,  the  western  ted 
eastern    (Odyssey,  1,  v.  23.)    The  opinion  of  Ar» 
tarchus  (Euttatkiut,  p.  1386),  and  other  of  the  Gre- 
cian commentators  on  Homer,  which  makes  the  Sis 
to  have  been  tbe  dividing  line  between  these  w 
races,  is  too  refined  for  the  age  of  tbe  poet,  and  im- 
plies a  more  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  intern' 
of  Africa,  and  the  course  of  the  river  of  Egypt,  the 
he  appears  to  have  possessed.   Homer's  western  ■£*■ 
opisns  are  the  nativea  of  inland  Africa;  the  eif- 
ern,  those  of  southern  Arabia,  who  were  thoosb  b 
the  earlier  Greeka  to  dwell  in.  the  immediate  near- 
ly of  the  great  source  of  light.    When  the  arav  f 
Xerxes,  in  a  subsequent  age,  was  poured  upon  Grtf 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  country,  perceiving  sere 
dark-coloured  nations  among  tbe  followers  of  the  aw- 
ard), applied  to  them  the  name  of  ^Ethiopians,  in  per- 
fect conformity  with  its  original  import;  snd  brnce 
Herodotus  (7,  69  snd  70 ;  3,  94  and  97),  in  speakrai 
of  the  forces  which  served  on  that  expedition,  ens 
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montei  two  distinct  rices,  the  eastern  and  western 
.Ethiopians.    It  is  easy  to  perceive,  from  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  former,  and  their  "  long,  straight  hair," 
that  nous  other  are  meant  than  the  people  of  India. 
If  this  deductio»  be  correct,  the  Serea  of  Virgil  will, 
of  course,  be  the  people  of  China.    As  to  their  comb- 
tug  flteeet  from  the  leave*  of  trees,  the  allusion  is 
manifestly' to  silk,  which  many  of  the  ancients  be- 
lieved to  be  a  sort  of  down  gathered  from  the  leaves 
of  trees.   Thus  Pliny  (Plin.,  6,  17),  in  a  subsequent 
age,  remarks,  "  Frimi  tunt  hommum  qui  noscantur 
Seru,  Undo  tyharum  nobiles.perfusam  aqua  depec- 
tenia  frondium  canieiem." — The  moment  silk  be- 
came known  among  the  western  nationa,  it  was  ea- 
gerly purchased  as  an  article  of  luxury,  and  began  to 
form  a  conspicuous  psrt  of  Greek  and  Roman  attire. 
At  that  period  of  growing  corruption,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  such  an  invention  should  be  hailed  with  trans- 
port, which,  while  it  supplied  the  person  with  a  cov- 
ering, still,  like  our  gauze,  exposed  every  limb  to  the 
eye  of  the  beholder  in  almost  perfect  nudity.  The 
Emperor  Heliogabalua,  it  is  true,  in  a  later  sge,  wss 
the  first  who  disgraced  himself  by  appearing  in  a  dress 
wholly  of  silk  ;  yet  Seric  and  Coan  vestments  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  Roman  writers  either  con- 
temporary with,  or  not  long  subsequent  to,  the  time 
of  Virgil.  (Tibullus,  3, 4,  89.— Id.,  8,  6.  36.— Pro- 
pert.,  1,  4,  22. — Id.,  4,  8,  23.— (hid,  Am.,  1,  4,  16.) 
About  the  period  of  which  we  are  speaking,  it  would 
appear  that  Seric  vestments  found  their  way  to  Rome 
also  from  foreign  nations.    Floras  (Fiona,  4,  12,  16) 
states,  that  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  embassy 
_  from  the  Seres  came  to  Rome,  with  presents  of  pre- 
cious stones,  elephants,  and  other  gift*.  Among 
these  last,  Seric  vestments,  or  else  raw  silk,  were  no 
doubt  included.   If  we  glance  at  the  Greek  writers 
who  flourished  about  this  period,  we  shall  be  surprised 
to  rind  Strabo  passing  over,  in  almost  total  silence, 
both  the  nation  of  the  Seres  aa  well  ae  their  singular 
manufacture,  the  more  especially  as  his  contemporary, 
Dionysius  Periegetes,  mskes  such  full  mention  of  it. 
Thus  we  find  Dionysius  describing  the  Seres  as  a  na- 
tion of  the  farthest  East,  who  paid  no  attention  to  cat- 
tle or  sheep,  but  occupied  themselves  in  combing  the 
variegated  flower*  produced  from  their  otherwise  neg- 
lected lend,  and  in  making  vestments  of  an  ingenious 
and  costly  kind,  resembling  in  hue  the  meadow-flow- 
ers, and  with  which  even  spider*'  tub*  could  not  com- 
pare a*  to  the  fineness  of  texture.    (Dionysii  Perie- 
gesis,  v.  753,  et  seqq.)    Eustathius,  archbishop  of 
Thessalonica,  who  flourished  about  1160  A.D.,  and 
wrote  a  learned  commentary  on  the  work  whence  this 
extract  is  taken,  gives  a  very  curious  account  of  the 
Seres,  which  would  tend  still  more,  strongly  to  con- 
trol the  belief  that  they  were  identical  with  the  Chi- 
iese.    He  describes  them  (Eustath.,  in  Diony*.  Pe- 
jeg.,  p.  239,  ed.  Oxon.)  as  an  unsocial  nation,  refu- 
ing  all  intercourse  with  strangers  (iinpoofuyetc  at>- 
'ponot  Kai  avo/itXirroi).    They  marked  the  price  on 
be  articles  which  they  wished  .to  sell,  and,  having 
jft  them  in  a  particular  place,  retired.    The  traders 
tien  came,  and  placed  by  the  side  of  the  goods  the 
mount  demanded,  or  else  so  much  aa  they  were  will- 
's? to  g've-    Upon  this  they  withdrew  in  their  turn, 
nd  the  Seres  coming  back,  either  took  what  waa  of- 
ired,  or  carried  away  the  goods  again.  We  have  here 
le  same  cautious  system  of  commercial  dealing  which 
laractertzes  the  Chinese  of  our  own  days,  only  in  a 
r  stricter  degree.    This  peculiarity  in  the  traffic  of 
le  Seres  is  noticed  also  by  Pliny,  Pomponius  Mela, 
id  Ammianua  Marcellinus.   (Plin.,  6,  17. — Pompc- 
ui  Mela,  3,  7. — Ammianus  Marcellinus,  23,  6,  p. 
>9,  ed.  Emeiti.)— But  to  return  to  the  order  of 
ironology  :  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius, 
corxling  to  Tacitus  (Taesl.,  Annal.,  3,  33),  a  taw 
as  passed  at  Roma  ordaining  that  men  should  not 


disgrace  themselves  by  the  use  of  Seric  Vestments,  or, 
to  adopt  the  strong  language  of  the  original,  "  nc  vet' 
lis  Serica  viro* faaaret."   Lipsius,  in  an  Excursu*  on 
this  passage,  endeavours  to  prove  that  a  Seric  vestment 
means  one  of  cotton  that  grows  spontaneously  on  trees 
in  the  country  of  the  Serea,  and  that  vesti*  bombycina, 
on  the  other  band,  means  one  of  silk.    But  surely  the 
use  of  a  cotton  garment  would  hardly  have  called  foi 
the  interposition  of  the  Roman  senate.    Besides,  Syl- 
vester (Foreel,  Lex  Tot.  Lot.,  t.  v.  Bornbyx),  in  his 
remarks  on  the  2d  Satire  of  Juvenal  (v.  66),  has  con- 
clusively shown  that  sericvm  meana  "  *Uk  on  the 
loom,"  and  bornbyx  "  rate  *ilk." — At  a  later  period 
we  find  Seneca  (Seneca,  de.  Benef,  7,  9)  exclaiming, 
"  Video  Serica*  vetlei,  si  vestes  vocanda  sunt,  .m 
quibus  nihil  at  quo  defendi  aut  corpus,  aut  (Unique 
pudor  possit :  quibus  lumtis,  mulier  parum  liquido 
nudum  se  rum  esse  jurabit.    Hate  ingenti  gumma  ab 
ignotis  etiam  ad  commercium  gentibus  accersuntur" 
And  again,  in  another  portion  of  his  works,  we  have 
the  following  (LI.,  Ep.,  90):  " Posse  not  vestitot 
esse  tint  commercio  Serum." — It  is  in  the  elder  Pliny, 
however,  that  we  find  the  strongest  suthorities  on  this 
subject.    The  passage  of  Aristotle,  which  we  have 
cited  above,  he  quotes  once  (Plin.,  11,  26)  expressly 
and  once  (Id.,  6,  20)  incidentally.    In  another  (If., 
6,  17)  instance,  he  alludes,  in  the  following  express- 
ive words,  to  the  object  of  the  Roman  females  in 
adopting  this  dress  :  "  ut  ut  publico  matrona  translu- 
ceat."   In  the  proem  to  the  12th  book,  he  remarks, 
"  Cadi  monies  in  marmora,  vestes  ad  Seras  peii." 
Among  msny  other  passages  in  this  author,  there  is 
one  too  long  to  quote  here,  which  proves  conclusively 
that  the  Coan  vestments  were  of  silk,  and  the  produce 
of  a  particular  kind  of  silkworm  bred  in  the  island  of 
Cos.    Forcellini  (Lex  Tot.  Lai.,  s.  v.  Bombyx)  cites 
the  opinion  of  Sslmasius  (Saumaise),  who  thought 
that  the  silkworms  of  Pliny  were  the  ssme  as  those  ot 
our  own  time,  and  that  Pliny  had,  from  want  of  suf- 
ficient information  on  the  subject,  quoted  an  incorrect 
description  of  them  from  some  earlier  writer. — Quin- 
tilian  also  alludes  to  the  toga  serica  (Quintilian,  Inst. 
Oral.,  12, 10),  and  Juvenal,  aa  may  well  be  imagined, 
finds  this  an  ample  theme  for  indignant  satire.  (Ju- 
venal, Sat.,B,  v.  260.— Sat.,  8,  v.  101,  and  the  com- 
ments of  Ruperti.)  In  Martial,  likewiae,  the  allu- 
sions to  Seric  vestments  are  more  than  once  met 
with.    (Martial,  Epistles,  11,  28.  —  Id.  ib.,  9,  38.) 
Suetonius  (Suetonius,  Vit.  Calig.,  c.  S3)  only  ones 
makea  mention  of  Seric  garments,  and  then  very 
slightly,  in  the  case  of  the  Emperor  Caligula:  "  Sape 
depictas,  gemmatasque  indutu*  pcenulas,  manuleatus, 
et  armillatus  in  publicum  processit,  aliquando  serica- 
tus."    They  are  named,  also,  once  in  Plutarch  (Plu- 
tarch, Conjug  Pracep. — Op.,  ed.  Reislce,  vol.  6,  p. 
650),  but  the  allusion  is  a  very  general  one.    A  young 
female  ia  admonished  not  to  make  use  of  rd  onputa, 
which  can  only  be  obtained  at  great  expense.  Pau- 
saniaa  is  the  next  writer  in  the  order  of  time  who  chal- 
lenges our  attention  on  this  subject.    He  gives  a  long 
account  of  the  silkworm,  in  a  very  interesting  passage, 
which  may  be  translated  as  follows:  "There  is  a 
worm  (favipiov)  in  their  (the  Seres')  country,  which 
the  Greeks  call  set  (6v  ai/pa  koXoSow  'EXXnvec ),  but 
to  which  the  natives  give  a  different  appellation.  It 
is  twice  as  Urge  as  the  largest-sized  beetle,  but  in 
other  respects  resembles  the  spiders  which  weave 
their  webs  under  the  trees,  and,  like  them,  it  has  eight 
feet.   The  Seres,  in  summer  as  well  aa  winter,  rear 
these  insects  in  houses  specially  adapted  to  that  pur- 
pose.   They  work  a  very  slender  thread,  which  is 
twined  around  their  feet.   They  are  fed  nearly  foot 
years  on  panic  (irapixovrt;  Bitot  Tpofrrv  fXujim) ;  in 
the  fifth  (for  they  know  that  they  will  not  live  longer) 
they  give  them  a  green  reed  to  eat.   This  ia  the  ani- 
mal's favourite  food,  which  it  devours  until  it  bursts 
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irow  repletion.   The  Seres  obtain  a  quantity  of  thread 
from  ita  bowel*."    What  Psusanis*  adds,  however, 
respecting  the  situation  of  Series,  that  it  is  "an  island 
th  the  recess  of  the  Indian  Ocean,"  probably  refers  to 
Ceylon,  and  ia  grounded  upon  the  mistaken  idea  (Kil- 
ter1* VarhalU,  p.  1 13)  that  the  silk,  which  formed  a  chief 
article  of  export  from  that  island,  was  likewise  manu- 
factured there.'  Tertallian  (it  Pattio,  e.  8)  and  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus  (in  Padagog.,  2,  10)  also  apeak 
of  the  silkworm,  and  appear  better  acquainted  with 
the  several  changes  which  it  undergoes  than  Pausani- 
M.    The  principal  points  in  which  they  differ  from  the 
correct  accounts  of  modem  times  are,  their  making  the 
insect  in  question  resemble  the  spider  In  the  mode  of 
forming  ita  thread,  and  their  assigning  a  different  leaf 
from  that  of  the  mulberry  for  Ita  food.  (M moire*  it 
TAcaAtm.it  it*  Iiucripliom,  vol.  T,  p.  348.)  Dm 
Caaalua  and  Merodian  both  make  mention  of  the  Seric 
manufacture*.   The  former  describes  the  ancient  onp- 
u6v  in  the  following  language  (Dio  Cetriut,  ed.  Ra- 
tter, 43,  14,  p.  358,  1.  38) :  Totro  Af  ri  tfaofta 
<Mf  papt&oov  tffrlv  Ipyov,  *ol  nap'  Ixelvav  Kai  Kobe 
ip&C,  if  rpvf^v  rem  mtru  ywaixCni  repirrifrv.  "  This 
epdcie*  of  tissue  t*  a  work  of  barbarian  luxury,  and 
has  found  ita  way  from  that  distant  quarter  even  unto 
u»,  in  order  to  furnish  our  higher  class  of  female*  with 
the  materials  for  excessive  extravagance."  Herodian 
•peaks  of  Seric  vestments  as  fitter  for  female*  than 
for  men  (Herodian,  ei.  /rente*.,  8,  S,  9,  vol.  3,  p. 
144) :  Td  ToutCra  naXXoirto/iara  oin  ivipdotv  djUd 
©VjXefaif  irpeirrtv.   Vopiscus  (Vit.  Aurel.,  t-  45)  in- 
form* us,  "  Vettem  holoterieam  tuque  ipte  (Aurelia- 
MM)  iti  vettiario  no  habuii,  ruqve  alttri  uttndatn  iciit. 
St  quvm  ah  to  uxor  rua  peteret,  ut  unico  pailw  blaltto 
ttneo  uteretur,  tilt  retpondU :  absit  nt  aura  fila  pen- 
aentur  ;  Uhra  enim  ditri  tune  libra  teriti  fuit."  Tha 
extravagant  price  which  is  hen  mentioned,  *  pound 
Of  gold  for  *  pound  of  silk,  may  easily  be  accounted 
for  oy  the  circumstance  of  the  overland  trade  to  Seri- 
ea  being  rendered  more  precarious  by  the  rapid  rise 
of  the  second  Persian  Empire.   Pasaing  by  the  sev- 
eral author*  who  mention  the  Seric  vestments  without 
-tny  accompanying  circumstances  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  merit  a  quotation,  wo  come  to  Lsmpridius, 
who  devotes  to  infamy  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus 
(Lampridiu*,  Vit.  Heliogab.,  c.  30)  for  having  firat 
dared  to  appear  in  •  dress  wholly  of  ailk.   St.  Baail 
(8.  Basil,  in  exam,  komil.,  8)  makes  a  curioas  appli- 
cation of  the  knowledge  that  appears  to  have  been 
generally  diffused,  about  tbis  period,  respecting  the 
transformations  of  the  silkworm,  by  exhorting  the 
rich,  who  could  not  be  induced  to  dispense  with  gar- 
ments of  silk,  to  remember,  at  least,  in  putting  them 
on,  that  the  worm,  of  whose  substance  they 
made,  I*  a  type  of  the  resurrection.   Julius  Pollux 
fc.884,  31,  rap.  IT,  lib  7)  also  alludes  to  this  insect : 
ZxuAflxlf  eloiv  ol  (}6fiSvKcc,  &<t'  &v  ra  vfjpam  ivvov- 
rai,  6/tirtp  6  ap&xvrif  Ivioi  tie  nal  rove  Hjpaf  diri 
toiovtuv  Hiputv  fuuv  u6pot(etv  tool  rd  v+atmara. 
Ammianus  Marcellinos  (Ammian.  ntarcell.,  33, 8)  next 
follows,  who  gives  the  following  narrative:  "They 
(the  Seres)  wesve  a  delicate  and  lender  thread,  form- 
ed from  moistened  wool,  combining  it  into  a  kind  tt 
fleece  by  frequently  aprinkling  with  water  the  pods  of 
the  trees;  spinning  this  into  inner  garments,  they 
manufacture  that  celebrated  silk  which  anciently  com- 
posed the  dress  of  the  (Roman)  nobility,  but  in  my 
age  is  the  indiscriminate  and  extravagant  clothing  of 
bur  lower  ranks."   It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  so 
'  much  ignorance  of  the  true  origin  of  ailk  In  so  late  an 
age,  and  on  the  part  of  •  writer  otherwise  so  intelli- 
gent.  One  would  imagine  that  Ammianus  waa  de- 
scribing the  cotton-tree.    A  distinction  appears  to 
have  been  made,  long  before  this  period,  between 
Botnbycinum  and  Sertoli*. ;  the  former  appellation 
'  being  given  to  the  produce  of  the  Assyrian  silkworm 
13*0 


and  that  of  Coa,  the  latter  being  used  to  denote  tst 
genuine  silk,  whether  the  work  .of  an  insect  ot  the 
produce  of  a  plant.    Hence  we  find  the  distinction  tb- 
served  in  St.  Jerome  (S.  Hi*ron.,  df  Jiufii.  p*6U\ 
"  Spetnat  Bomtycum  Ula*.  Serum  teller*,"  Nert 
in  order  is  the  lexicographer  Heaycbius  (Huyckw, 
*.  t.  Zr/orr),  who  makes  Zw>  to  have  been  the  owe 
of  the  insect  whence  the  auk  was  obtained,  end  the 
ailk  itself  to  have  been  named  'OXocripuor,  or, tone 
his  own  words,  2r)per,  [ua  vydovra  pernio,  f> Imp* 
fOvovr  Uev  tpx*rai  not  to  6Xooripua>v.  And  jet,  u 
if  to  show  how  very  fluctuating  was  all  the  knowledge 
which  the  ancient*  possessed  on  this  subject,  we  fad 
Achilles  Tatius,  about  this  same  period,  speaking  ol 
ailk  a*  a  very  fine  down,  deposited  by  birds  on  the 
leave*  of  tree*,  and  carefully  collected  by  the  lndiua. 
It  remain*  but  to  add  some  passages  from  Isidoni 
"  Bombycina  est  a  Bombyce,  vemuculo,  qui  Imgm- 
ma  ex  tt  fila  general,  quorum  textura  hmtyngja 
dicitur,  conficiturque  in  mania  Co. — Series  s  Sena 
dicta,  vd  quod  ettam  Sere*  pnmi  tnitenuU;  holoeenn 
tola  teriea ;  tramoserica  itasnme  Unto,  tram*  a  un- 
co; holoporphyra  tola  ex  purpura;  byssiot  cssiak 
confecta  ex  quodam  genere  Uni  groinoru."  (ifisV 
ru,  it  coloniut,  lib.  19,  e.  17,  P.  1394.)  And  spa, 
"  Byssum  genus  est  quoddam  uni  nimiom  osndidi  et 
moUissimi,  quod  Oneci  papatem  vocant.— Sericoa 
dictum,  quia  id  Seres  primi  mrserunt :  vermicoli  etua 
ibi  nasci  pethibentur,  a  quibu*  hoe  circum  irben 
fit*  ducuntur;  vermes  autem  ipai  Greece1  (Joaknt 
nominantur."   (Id.,  it  ntminibu*  Vetttum,  c.  U,  p. 
1299.) — Before  concluding  wo  will  take  the  liberrytf 
adding  a  few  remarks  in  nlatiou  to  the  high  prices! 
silk  in  th*  ancient  world,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  pen  of  Dr.  Vincent.    (Clot*.  Jour*.,  vol. T. 
p.  35.)   "  Ae  late  as  the  time  of  Aurelien,  Vopera 
informs  u*  that  ailk  sold  for  it*  weight  in  gold.  Tfe 
Coan  fabric  seems  never  to  have  reached  this  eitw 
sgant  price,  but  only  the  pure  Oriental  suk.  The  a 
pense  of  conveyance  undoubtedly,  and  the  dnSeeftj 
of  obtaining  it,  were  the  immediate  canes  ofjhi»  «*• 
mous  value  beii 


to  the  article.  The  pro 
seems  never  to  have  been  depressed  until  Constiin- 
nople  became  the  centre  of  commerce  for  the  Eutat 
and  Western  work) ;  and  there  the  depression  sdnmt 
till  the  fifth  century,  when  Ammianus  mentions  tk 
silk,  which  had  formerly  been  worn  onhr  by  the  net 
ity,  was  then  the  common  dress  of  the  lower  ordav 
The  learned  writer  then  puts  lb*  question,  why  Jwe- 
ian,  as  Procopio*  (Procopiu*,  Goth.,  4,  17)  info* 
ua,  should  send  to  China  for  the  true  breed,  if  be* 
the  insect  and  the  manufacture  were  in  existence « 
Coa  t   The  one  was  a  joumey  of  hazard  and  dinW- 
ty,  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles  ;  the  other  »  pin- 
ant  voyage  short  of  four  hundred.— He  proposes  c 
answer  to  the  question,  namely,  that  the  rnsm)f«rt*( 
Of  Oriental  ailk  had  superseded  the  manafactan « 
Cos,  which  could  only  have  happened  from  the  ap- 
riority of  the  material  or  the  manner  of  its  fsbricswt 
"Silk,"  as  he  informs  ua,  "bad  been  woven ratbe Re- 
man empire  long  before  it  was  fully  understood  if 
the  material  was  obtained ;  for  ittrof*  vyui  Syu*- 
or  silk  thread,  was  an  article  (abject  to  a  duty  in  4) 
custom-house  of  Alexandre*:  and  whether  the  «!* 
Tyre  was  wrought  from  this,  or  whether  women  reent 
out  the  web,  introduced  through  Media  and  A«*n» 
aa  Pliny  asserts,  it  makes  no  difference  in  pot"1 ■ 
time,  but  it  prove*  that  the  commodity  was  so  top 
rior  in  quality  that  the  manufacture  of  Cos  wis  item 
out  of  the  market.  "—The  learned  writer,  bowerer, ■  i 
wrong  in  censuring  D'Anville  for  supjosing  But" 
monk*  sent  by  Justinian  went  onlyaa  far  as  &ritm 
in  India,  and  not  to  China  it*elf.   There  is  every  n* 
son  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  Id* 
which  ties  between  the  Po**>«*  sad  the  river  As** 
had  learned  the  process  of  silk  mermracttre  frai  tots- 
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Eastern  neighbour*.  Hence  their  territory  and  capi- 
lei  took  the  name  of  Sermda  (Ser-Ind),  and  even  at 
the  present  day  the  name  continues  to  be  Scrkend,  or 
"  the  land  where  the  Hindus  nurture  the  silkworm." 
It  was  to  this  quarter,  very  probably,  that  the  monks 
of  Justtaian  came.  Gibbon,  however,  boldly  asserts 
that  these  monks  were  missionaries,  who  had  pre- 
vioosly  penetrated  to  China,  and  resided  at  Nan-kin. 
(Decline  and  PtU,  cb.  40 ) 

SiafpROe,  an  island  of  the  JDeesn,  sooth  of  Cyt  li- 
nos, and  now  Serpko.  It  wss  celebrated  in  mytholo- 
gy as  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  ad- 
ventures ef  Perseus,  who  changed  Polydectee,  king  of 
the  island,  and  his  subjects,  into  stones,  to  avenge  the 
wrongs  offered  to  hie  mother  Dense,  (find.,  Pytk., 
13,  IS.)  Strabo  seems  to  account  for  this  fable  from 
the  rocky  nature  of  the  island.  (Strab.,  487.)  Pliny 
makes  its  circuit  twelve  miles.  In  Juvenal's  time 
state-prisoners  were  sent  there  (10,  V69).  The  frogs 
of  tbie  island  were  said  to  be  mate,  but  to  utter  their 
usual  note  when  carried  elsewhere;  and  hence  the 
proverbial  saying,  Berpaxor  ex  Septum  (/Cane  Sen- 
I'Ma),  applied  to  dull  and  silent  persons,  who  on  a  eud- 
uk-n  became  loquacious.  (Compare,  however,  the  re- 
marks of  Erasmus,  GkU.  1,  cent.  6,  aii  31,  ed. 
Sttph.,  p.  166.) 

SiaalNos,  I.  a  surname  given  to  C.  Atilius,  from 
his  having  been  engaged  in  towing  his  field  (were, 
'*  to  sow")  when  intelligence  was  brought  him  of  his 
having  been  appointed  to  the  dictatorship.  {Plim.,  18, 
Animadn.  Hill.,  c.  1. — Lh.,  8,  18.— 
Virg  ,  JEn.,  6,  844  )— -II.  A  poet  in  the  lime  of  Nero, 
to  whom  Sarpe  has  ascribed  the  eclogues  that  pass  un- 
der the  name  of  Calpumiua.    (Quoit.  PkMog.,  e. 

3,  p.  11,  teqq  Biir,  Gtteh.  Rim.  Lit.,  vol.  1,  p. 

303.) 

SertToaloa,  Qointos,  a  distinguished  Roman  gen- 
eral, born  at  Nuraia.    He  made  his  first  campaign 
under  Cnpie,  when  the  Cintbri  and  Teu  tones  broke 
into  Gaul ;  and  he  distinguished  himself  subsequently 
under  Mariua,  when  the  same  enemy  made  their  mem- 
orable irruption  into  Italy.   After  the  termination  of 
this  war  he  was  sent  as  a  legionary  tribune,  under  Did- 
jus,  into  Spain,  and  soon  gained  fer  himself  a'  high 
reputation  tn  this  country.    On  his  return  to  Rome  be 
ww  appointed  quaestor  Air  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  the 
Msrsian  war  soon  after  breaking  out,  and  Sertorius 
being  employed  to  levy  troops  and  provide  areas,  be 
made  himself  extremely  useful  in  that  capacity,  and 
performed  important  services  for  the  state.   On  the 
ruin  of  the  Marian  party,  to  which  he  himself  belong- 
ed, Sertorius  hastened  back  to  Spain,  nod  round  no 
difficulty  in  resuming  possession  of  that  province.  A* 
soon  as  SyHa  was  informed  of  this  sot  of  reberlien,  he 
sent  into  Spain  a  considerable  array  under  Cains  An- 
nuls, with  orders  to  crush  the  insurgent  forces.  Ser- 
torius, compelled  to  yield  to  the  powerful,  ferae  thus 
brought  against  him,  was  induced  to  seek  for  safety  in 
Africa.    Pursued  by  bad  fortune  even  to  the  wilds  of 
M  aurittnia,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  again 
putting  to  sea ;  but,  being  unable  to  effect  a  re-fwdinf 
in  Spain,  he  strengthened  bia  little  fleet  by  the  add* 
tien  of  some  of  the  Cilieian  pirates,  and  made  a  de- 
«*cent  upon  the  island  of  Ebusu*  (now  fries),  in  which 
>t  onius  had  plaeed  a  small  garrison.   The  lieutenant 
of  Sytla  made  hsste  to  succour  this  insular  colony, 
and,  sailing  to  Ebusu*  with  a  strong  squadron,  was  n- 
atolved  to  bring  Sertorius  to  battle.    A  storm  prevent- 
e-«3  the  engagement ;  most  ef  the  ships  were  driven 
«j»rtore,  or  swallowed  up  in  the  waves;  sad  Serlerige, 
wfao  had  with  difficulty  •soaped  from  the  fury  of  the 
a  few  s 


 3«npest>  bore  sway  With  a  few  small  vessels  for  the 

traits  of  Gibraltar,  and,  landing  near  the  mouth  of 
eVtrnfi  Bsjtis,  refreshed  his  men  on  the  shores  of  the  At- 
lantic Ocean.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that,  fatigued 
the  vicissitudes  of  a  hard  fortune,  and  filled  with 


gloomy  views  of  the  future,  he  is  said  to  have  listened 
to  the  romantic  description  of  certain  sailors,  who 
charmed  his  earn  with  the  delights  and  peaceful  eecuv 
rity  ef  a  group  of  happy  islands  lying  scattered  at  a 
convenient  distance  in  the  Western  see.  He  would 
hare  nailed  to  that  fabled  paradise,  had  not  the  Cilir 
ciea  rovers,  who  preferred  a  more  enterprising  life, 
refused  to  accompany  him,  and  sailed  back  to  the 
coast  of  Africa.  Sertorius  in  like  manner  returned 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and,  having  landed  in  Africa,  t 
soon  came  in  contact  with  Paeianua,  a,  lieutenant  ef 
Sylla's,  and,  thoegh  steady  inferior  in  number,  gained 
a  decisive  victory,  and  took  nearly  all  the  opposite 
army  prisoners.  The  reputation  acquired  by  this  vie* 
tery  retrieved  the  affairs  of  Sertorius.  The  LuaitaoV 
aas,  irritated  at  the  conduct  of  Anniua,  resolved  to 
throw  off  the  yoke ;  and,  inviting  the  conqueror  of  Par 
cianus  to  assume  the  commend  of  their  army,  they 
took  the  field  aoainet  the  deputy  of  Syua,  and  set  the 
ore  power  of  Rome  at  defiance.  The  most  brilliant 
aoeoeaa  attended  the  anaa  of  Sertorius.  With  2600 
nun,  whom  he  called  Romans  (though  of  these  700 
were  Africans),  and  an  addition  of  4000  light-armed 
Loeitsnisas  end  700  horse,  ha  carried  on  the  war 
against  four  Roman  general*,  who  had  120,000  font, 
8000  uo»e,  3000  archers  and  aknnare,  and  cities  with- 
out number  tinder  their  command.  Of  the  sjfirwis 
jpeeed  to  him,  he  beat  Cotta  at  sea,  near  the  modem 
refalgar ;  be  defeated  Phidius,  who  had  the  sJuef 
commend  in  Battles,  and  killed  4000  Romans  on  the 
banks  of  the  Bstis.  By  hie  qusrstor  he  vanquished 
Domitiue,  and  Luoius  Msnlius,  proconsul  of  Hither 
Spain;  be  likewise  slew  Tboraniua,  one  of  the  officer* 
seat  against  him  by  Metellue,  and  est  off  the  whole 
army  under  hie  command.  Even  Matollos  himself, 
one  of  the  most  experienced  and  successful  generals 
of  the  age,  was  not  a  match  for  Sertorius  in  the  spe- 
cies of  warfare  which  the  Luaitaeutos  waged  under  W 
direction.  Constantly  changing  his  post,  and  lying 
from  one  fastness  to  another  with  a  satall  body  of  ac- 
tive men,  he  eut  off  the  Romans  in  every  quarter, 
without  allowing  them  time  to  asks  any  arnnanment 
for  their-  defence,  or  even  to  see  the  enemy  under 
whose  hands  their  numbers  were  so  rapidly  redacad. 
In  short,  he  combined  in  his  character  all  die  activity 
and  berdiaeas  of  savage  life  with  the  policy  and  railuV 
ry  skill  of  a  Reman  general.  Nor  did  Sertorius  think 
it  enough  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Spaniards  t  be 
also  undertook  to  establish  among  them  the  habits  end 
advantages  of  civilisation.  He  taught  their  soldiers 
all  the  more  useful  parts  of  Roman  tactics;  he  found, 
ed  schools  for  the  education  of  youth;  distinguished 
the  aaeritoriona  by  marks  of  aw  approbation;  and 
even  introduced  among  ton  higher  orders  the  dress  of 
Roman  eitiaeus.  Sertorius  possessed  unbounded  h> 
finance  over  the  minds  M  the  natives,  a*  well  from 
the  high  degree  of  military  talent  which  he  displayed, 
as  from  the  conviction  on  the  part  ff  the  JLvaitanians 
that  he  held  secret  eommnntoo  with  Heaven.  This 
belief  arose  principally  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
being  attended  wherever  ha  went  by  •  tame  white 
fewn,  which  he  led  the  rode  natives  to  believe  was  a 
gift  from  Diana,  and  disclosed  to  him  many  important 
ee*rele.-+-The  dangerous  state  of  their  attain  in  Span* 
induced  the  Romans  to  send  Pompey  to  the  aid  of 
Metollus.  But  this  now  commander  proved  in  no  de- 
gree new  saenoosfnJ  than  the  old !  my,  on  one  poce- 
eton,  Pompey  had  the  raoruoceiten  of  aaeing  the  eity 
of  Lauren  taken  and  burned  by  Berteriw.  Without 
being  able  to  render  it  any  assistance,  though  near 
enough  (to  use  the  strong  language  of  an  ancient  wri- 
ter) to  have  warmed  his  hands  st  the  flame.  At  last, 
however,  private  treachery  effected  what  the  are*  of 
open  foes  bad  been  unable  te  accomplish.  Pwpajwa, 
one  of  his  officers,  who  was  jealous  of  his  km  end 
tired  of  a  unshoe,  conspired  against  bus.   At  •  ban- 
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sjuet  the  conspirators  begin  to  open  their  intention*  by 
•peaking  with  freedom  end  licentioatneu  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Sertorius,  whole  age  and  character  had  hith- 
erto claimed  deference  from  others.  Perperma  over- 
turned a  glas*  of  wine  a*  a  signal  to  the  rest,  and  im- 
mediately Antonius,  one  of  his  officers,  stabbed  Ser- 
torius, aud  the  example  was  followed  by  all  the  other 
conspirators  (B.C.  78) — No  sooner  had  Perpenna  ac- 
complished his  nefarious  object,  than  be  announced 
himself  as  the  auceeasor  of  Sertorius.  But  he  soon 
proved  aa  unfit  for  the  duties  as  he  was  unworthy  of 
the  honour  attached  to  that  high  office.  Pompey, 
upon  hearing  that  hia  formidable  antagonist  was  no 
more,  attacked  the  traitor,  whom  he  easily  defeated. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  afterward  executed  as  an 
enemy  to  his  country ;  and  in  this  way  ended  •  war 
which  el  one  time  threatened  the  overthrow  of  the 
whole  fabric  of  the  Roman  power  in  Spain. — Of  Ser- 
torius it  has  justly  been  remarked,  that  his  great  quali- 
ties and  military  talents  would  have  undoubtedly  raised 
him  to  the  first  tank  among  the  chiefs  of  his.  coun- 
try, bad  be  .been,  not  the  leader  of  a  party,  but  toe 
commander  of  a  state.  With  nothing  to  support  him 
but  the  resources  of  his  own  mind,  be  created  a  pow- 
erful kingdom  among  strangers,  and  defended  it  for 
more  than  tea  years  against  the  arms  of  Rome,  al- 
though wielded  by  the  ablest  generals  of  hia  time ;  and 
he  displayed  public  and  private  virtues  which  would 
have  rendered  a  people  happy  under  his  rule  at  a  less 
turbulent  period.  {Pint.,  Tit.  Setter.— Veil.  Pterc, 
S,  80,  ttfi  —FUr.,  8,  SI,  sejf  ) 

SceviLlA  Lux,  I.  de  Pttnimt  rtpetundit,  by  C. 
Servilius,  the  praator,  A.U.C.  653.  It  ordained  se- 
verer penalties  than  formerly  against  extortion ;  and 
that  the  defendant  should  have  a  second  hearing. 
(Cic.  tn  Verr.,  I,  ».)— II.  Another,  it  JudicUmt,  by 
<J.  Servilius  Cejpio,  the  consul,  A.U.C.  647.  It  di- 
vided the  right  of  judging  between  the  senators  and 
the  equites,  a  privilege  which,  though  originally  be- 
longing to  the  senators,  had  been  taken  from  them  by 
the  Sempronien  Lew,  and  given  to  the  equites,  who 
had  exercised  it,  in  consequence,  for  seventeen  veers. 
(Cit.,  Brut.,  48,  itq—Tac.,  Ann,  IS,  60.)— III. 
Another,  it  CwiUU,  by  C.  Servilius  Qlaucia,  ordained 
that  if  a  Latin  accused  a  Roman  senator  so  that  he 
was  condemned,  the  accuser  should  be  honoured  with 
the  name  and  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen. — IV. 
Another,  Agrwria,  by  P.  Servilius  Rullua,  the  tribune, 
A.U.C.  680.  It  ordained  that  ten  commissioners 
should  be  crested,  with  absolute  power,  for  five  years, 
over  all  the  revenues  of  the  republic ;  to  boy  and  sell 
what  lands  they  saw  fit,  at  whet  price  and  from  whom 
they  ehose ;  to  distribute  them  at  pleasure  to  the  citi- 
zens; to  settle  new  colonies  wherever  they  judged 
proper,  and  particularly  in  Campania,  dee.  But  this 
law  was  prevented  from  being  passed  by  the  eloquence 
of  Cicero,  who  was  then  consul.    (Cic.  in  Pig.,  S.) 

SirvtLios,  I.  Publios  Ahala,  a  master  of  bone  to 
the  dictator  Cincinnati.  When  Msslius  refused  to 
appear  before  the  dictator  to  answer  the  accusations 
which  were  brought  against  him  on  suspicion  of  his 
aspiring  to  tyranny,  Ahala  slew  him  in  the  midst  of 
the  people  whose  protection  he  claimed.  Ahala  waa 
accused  of  this  murder,  and  banished ;  but  this  sen- 
tence waa  afterward  repealed.  He  waa  raised  to  the 
dictatorship. — II.  PuWras,  a  proconsul  of  Asia  during 
the  age  of  Mithradates.  He  conquered  Isauria,  for 
which  service  be  waa  surnamed  iaauhevs,  and  re- 
warded with  a  triumph.  (Vid.  Isauria.)— III.  Nonia- 
rras,  a  Latin  historian,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Rome 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  He  is  praised  by  Quintilian 
(10,  I,  108). 

Suavres,  I.  TuLLlue,  the  sixth  king  of  Rome.  The 
accounts  respecting  his  origin  ere  as  obscure  as  those 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  The  most  ancient  and 
poetical  legend  represents  him  as  the  son  of  Ocrisis, 


s  captive  and  slave  of  Tsnaqnil,  the  wife  of  Tan™ 
ius  Pfiscoe,  by  the  Lar,  or  household  god.  Ua  le- 
gends made  him  a  son  of  one  of  the  king's  eUenls.ul 
for  some  time  s  slave ;  or  the  son  of  a  man  of  rut. 
and  power  in"  one  of  the  conquered  Latin  cities,  vta 
being  slain  in  tin  war,  his  widow  waa  tamed  to  Knot 
in  her  pregnancy,  and  she  end  her  infant  son  me 
protected  by  Tanaquil.    Another  account  of  the  oh- 
gjti  of  Servius  has  been  preserved  by  s  spews  of  tfaa 
Emperor  Claudius,  aa  given  in  the  Etruscan  Annie. 
This  speech  was  engraved  on  a  brass  piste,  end  wu 
dug  up  at  Lyons  about  two  centuries  see.  It  a  now 
preserved  in  that  city.    It  was  printed  by  Brooer  it 
the  end  of  bis  edition  of  Tacitus,  and  has  bees  ita 
published  in  the  Collections  of  Inscriptions.  Claudiu 
begins  to  recount  how  often  the  form  of  gOTenmen 
had  been  changed,  and  even  the  royal  dignity  bestowed 
on  foreigners.    Then  be  says  of  Servius  Tallin*,  "Ac- 
cording to  our  Annals,  be  was  the  sou  of  lbs  cantire 
Ocrisis ;  but  if  we  follow  the  Tuscans,  he  me  lie 
faithful  follower  of  Calee  Vibenns,  and  shared  it 
hie  fortunes.   At  last,  quitting  Etruria  with  the  n- 
matna  of  the  army  which  had  served  under  Celea,  be 
went  to  Rome,  and  occupied  the'  Ceelian  Hill,  giring 
it  that  name  after  his  former  commander.  He  ei- 
c hanged  hia  Tuscan  name,  Mastama,  for  a  Roman  one, 
obtained  the  kingly  power,  sod  employed  it  to  the  pen 
advantage  of  the  stale."  (Ate*.,  Rom.  But.,  vol.  l,s. 
381.) — All  accounts,  however,  represent  bio  si  enjoy- 
ing the  favour  of  Tarquin  and  hia  queen,  ss  barns, 
married  the  daughter  of  that  monarch,  aud  obtaining  tbs 
throne  in  a  neat  measure  by  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  latter.    It  would  seem  as  if  Serrraa  bad 
in  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  encountered  the 

3>poeition  of  the  patricians.  He  is  said  not  to  ban 
lowed  any  interregnum,  or  to  have  permitted  the  sen- 
ate to  lake  the  lead  in  his  election  to  the  sorereigntj; 
but,  aa  he  had  already  acted  aa  king  before  the  dean 
of  Tarquiniua  waa  publicly  known,  to  nave  made  a  di- 
rect application,  without  any  other  preliminary  n> 
cess,  to  the  conattt  curtate,  and  to  have  been  by  then 
invested  with  the  powers  of  former  kings.  The  onh; 
historical  conclusion  which  can  be  deduced  from  taw 
incidental  notices  is,  that  a  contest  bad  began  be- 
tween the  kings  and  the  patrician  body,  in  which  the 
kings  deemed  it  their  soundest  policy  to  diminish  the 
>wer  of  the  patricians,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ova. 
'Dt  as  no  direct  diminution  of  their  power  could  bete 
been  attempted  without  exciting  an  immediate  rase- 
rection,  it  waa  deemed  expedient  by  these  kinga  u 
raise  a  counterbalancing  power  in  the  state,  which, 
having  received  ita  existence  from  them,  might  be  at- 
pectea  to  lend  tbem  aid  in  repressing  the  exorbitant 
power  of  the  patrician  body,  combined  with  their  he- 
reditary privileges.  That  Servius  was  a  friend  of  the 
people,  and  that  the  patricians  hated  and  plotted  spins 
him,  appears  from  a  passage  of  Festue :  "  Pttnau 
Viau  Rama  dictut  to  sued  tie  patriot  htmlmenot, 
jmbente  Servio  Tuilio,  tU,  si  quid  motirentmr  advert* 
tsurvm,  ex  loot  ntperioribut  opprmurentur."  Indeed, 
thered  from  the  statement  of 


it  might  be  indirectly  gather 
Liyy  (1,  44),  that  he  chose  hia  habitation  on  the  Ea- 
aniline,  for  that  waa  the  plebeian  quartet.  (ft". 
lW.,  4,  18.)  The  government  of  Servius  Tallin 
was,  from  beginning  to  end,  a  sort  of  revolution.  Ts> 
organic  changes  ascribed  to  him  can  hardly  be  con- 
ceived of,  aa  projected  under  any  but  republican  inefc- 
totions.  At  all  events,  they  seem  to  bare  paved  tat 
way  for  the  republic.  Servius  prepared  his  constits- 
tionai  innovations  by  a  division  of  land  and  of  buiUiog- 
groond  for  habitations  to  the  poor.  His  constitottoa 
however,  bad  no  resemblance  to  a  pure  democracy 
Property  waa  adopted  aa  the  standard  for  apportion  ui; 
the  public  contributions  and  franchise ;  and  on  this 
principle  his  famous  division  into  classes  was  based. 
When  it  is  considered  that  out  of  a  I 
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eighty-nine  (or  ninety-three)  centuries,  the  first  class 
slone  contained  eighty,  to  which  most  be  added  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  cquitct,  snd  that  the  last  class  had 
either  only  one  voice  or  none  at  all,  it  is  easy  to  see 
that  Servius,  if  in  effect  he  made  this  arrangement, 
substituted  an  aristocracy  of  wealth  for  the  former  pa- 
trician preponderance  in  the  curia.  As  in  these  times 
the  property  of  land  was  for  the  most  part  in  the  hands 
of  the  patricians,  they  of  course  retained  preponder- 
ance in  the  new  aristocracy  likewise.  But  this  was 
ac-:.dental,  and  soon  ceased  to  be  the  case. — The  wsr- 
like  undertakings  of  Servius  were  principally  directed 
•gainst  the  "Etrurians.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  on 
war,  for  twenty  years,  with  the  citizens  of  Veii,  Care, 
Tarquinii,  and,  lastly,  with  the  collective  force  of  the 
Etruscans,  till  all  allowed  the  pre-eminence  of  Rome 
and  her  king. — Servius  enlarged  the  city,  so  as  to 
bring  within  its  compass  tho  Viminal  and  Esquiline 
Hills  ;  he  finished  the  work  begun  by  Tarquinius,  by 
building  the  walls  of  the  city  of  hewn  stone ;  and,  for 
the  purpose  of  consolidating  more  firmly  the  union  of 
the  races  of  which  the  nation  was  composed,  he  erect- 
ed the  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine  Hill,  which  was 
to  be  the  chief  abode  of  the  Latin  population  recently 
brought  to  Rome. — The  horrible  tale  of  the  last  Tar- 
quin's  accession  to  the  throne  might  be  regarded  as 
incredible,  were  it  not  that  Italian  history  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  affords  us  many  similar  examples.  The  nar- 
rative in  question  is  as  follows :  The  two  daughter* 
of  Servius  were  married  to  the  two  sons  of  the  elder 
Tarquin.  The  one  murdered  her  husband  Aruns,  and 
her  sister,  with  the  aid  of  the  other  son  of  Tarquin, 
and  paved  the  way  to  the  throne  for  herself  and  her 
new  husband  by  the  murder  of  her  father. — The  per- 
sonal existence  of  Servius  Tullius  is  regarded  by 
many  recent,  writers  as  involved  in  considerable  doubt. 
Tbe  constitution  of  the  classes  and  centuries  is  as 
real  as  Magna  Charts,  or  the  Bill  of  Rights,  in  Eng- 
.ish  history  ;  yet  its  pretended  author  seems  scarcely 
a  more  historical  personage  than  King  Arthur.  We 
do  not  even  know  with  certainty  his  name  or  his  race ; 
still  less  can  we  trust  the  pretended  chronology  of  the 
common  story.  The  last  three  reigns,  according  to 
Liry,  occupied  a  space  of  107  years ;  yet  the  king, 
who,  at  the  end  of  this  period,  is  expelled  in  mature, 
iut  not  in  declining  age,  is  the  son  of  the  king  who 
isceuds  the  throne  a  grown  man,  in  the  vigour  of  life, 
tt  the  beginning  of  it :  Servius  marries  the  daughter 
>f  Tarquinius  a  short  time  before  he  is  made  king,  yet 
m mediately  after  his  accession  he  is  the  father  of  two 
grown-up  daughters,  whom  he  marries  to  the  brothers 
tf  bis  own  wife.  The  sons  of  Ancus  Marcios  waitpa- 
iently  eight- and- thirty  years,  and  then  murder  Tar- 
|uinios  to  obtain  a  throne  which  they  bad  seen  him  so 
ong  quietly  occupy.  Still,  then,  we  are,  in  a  manner, 
ipon  enchanted  ground ;  tbe  unreal  and  the  real  are 
itrangely  mixed  up  together  ;  but,  although  some  real 
dements  exist,  yet  tbe  general  picture  before  us  is  a 
nere  fantasy :  single  trees  and  buildings  may  be  cop- 
ed from  nature,  but  their  grouping  is  ideal,  and  they 
re  placed  in  the  midst  of  fairy  palaces  and  fairy  be- 
nga,  whose  originals  this  earth  never  witnessed.  (Lie., 
,41,  stqq.—HetkcringUm't  History  of  Rome,  p.  83, 
eqq.  — Arnold's  Roman  History,  vol.  1,  p.  48,  teqq.) 

 II.  Sulpitius  Rufus,  an  eminent  Roman  jurist  and 

tatesman,  descended  from  an  illustrious  family.  He 
rats  contemporary  with  Cicero,  and  probably  born  about 
.  century  B.C.  He  cultivated  polite  literature  from  • 
ery  early  period,  especially  philosophy  and  poetry. 
Lt  an  early  age  he  appeared  as  a  pleader  at  the  bar. 
n  consequence  of  a  reproof  received  from  Quintus  Mu- 
ius,  en  eminent  lawyer,  grounded  upon  bit  ignorance 
f  the  law,  be  applied  himself  with  great  industry  to 
a  gal  studies,  and  became  one  of  the  most  eminent 
a-wyers  of  Rome.  Cicero  highly  commends  his  legal 
uowledge.   Sulpitius  passed  through  the  various  civil 


offices  of  the  Roman  state,  and  was  consul  B.C.  51. 
CsBsar  made  him  governor  of  Achsia  after  the  battle 
of  Pharsalia ;  but,  when  that  chief  was  taken  off,  Sul- 
pitius returned  to  Rome,  and  acted  with  the  republi- 
can party.  He  died  in  the  camp  of  Antony,  under -the 
walls  of  Modena,  having  been  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
that  leader  from  tbe  Roman  senate.  Cicero,  in  his 
9th  Philippic,  pleads  for  a  brazen  statue  to  be  erected 
to  Sulpitius,  which  honour  was  granted  by  the  senate. 
— III.  Honoratus  Maurus,  a  learned  grammarian  in 
the  age  of  Arcadiua  and  Honorius.  He  has  left  Latin 
commentaries  upon  Virgil,  still  extant.  These  are, 
however,  considered  rather  as  a  collection  of  ancient 
remarks  and  criticisms  on  the  poet  than  as  composed 
by  himself.  They  contain  many  valuable  notices  of 
the  geography  and  arts  of  antiquity.  These  commen- 
taries are  found  annexed  to  some  of  the  older  editions 
of  Virgil.  They  are  moat  correctly  given  in  the  edi- 
tion of  Virgil  by  Burmann,  Amst.,  1746,  4  vols.  4to. 

Sesostris,  a  celebrated  king  of  Egypt,  whose  en 
will  be  considered  in  tbe  course  of  the  present  article. 
According  to  the  common  account,  his  father  ordered 
all  the  children  in  his  dominions  who  were  born  on  the 
same  day  with  him  to  be  publicly  educated,  and  to  pass 
their  youth  in  tbe  company  of  his  son.  This  plan  suc- 
ceeded fully,  and  Sesostris,  on  attaining  to  manhood, 
sew  himself  surrounded  by  a  number  of  faithful  min- 
isters and  active  warriors,  whose  educstion  end  inti- 
macy with  their  prince  rendered  them  inseparably  de- 
voted tq  his  interest.  When  Sesostris,  after  achiev- 
ing several  brilliant  conquests  ss  his  father's  lieuten- 
ant, had  succeeded  his  parent  on  tbe  throne,  he  became 
ambitious  of  military  fame,  and,  after  he  had  divided 
bis  kingdom  into  86  different  districts  or  nomes,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  to  make  tbe 
conquest  of  the  world.  Libya,  ^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  wjth 
all  tbe  islands  of  the  Red  Sea,  were  conquered,  and 
tbe  victorious  monarch  marched  through  Asia,  and 
penetrated  farther  into  the  East  than  the  conqueror 
of  Darius.  He  also  invaded  Europe,  and  subdued 
the  Thracisns ;  and,  that  tbe  fame  of  his  conquests 
might  long  survive  him,  he  placed  columns  and  im- 
ages in  tbe  several  provinces  he  had  subdued ;  and, 
many  ages  after,  inscriptions  were  sfill  to  be  seen 
commemorating  his  conquests.  At  his  return  home 
the  monarch  employed  his  time  in  encouraging  the 
fine  arts,  and  in  improving  the  revenues  of  hut  king- 
dom. He  erected  one  hundred  temples  to  the  gods 
for  the  victories  be  bad  obtained,  and  mounds  of  earth 
were  heaped  up  in  several  parts  of  Egypt,  where 
cities  were  built  for  tbe  reception  of  the  inhabitants 
during  the  inundations  of  the  Nile.  After  a  long  and 
glorious  reign,  Sesostris,  now  grown  old  and  infirm, 
is  said  to  Save  destroyed  himself.  (Diod.  Sic.,  1, 
53,  teqq.) — Such  is  the  common  legend  relative  te 
this  celebrated  king  and  conqueror  i  the  hero  of  Cham- 
pollion's  system,  as  of  all  early  Egyptian  history,  sad, 
if  we  are  to  believe  Diodoros,  of  their  poetry,  the  Se- 
sostris of  Herodotus,  the  Sesoosis  of  Diodorus,  the 
Sethos  of  Manetho,  the  Rhamses  tbe  Great  of  the 
monuments,  he  appears  at  the  head  of  the  nineteenth 
dynasty  as  the  greatest  of  the  Theban  kings.  Every- 
where this  mighty  monarch  stands  forth  in  prominent 
grandeur.  Before  and  in  the  temples  of  the  Southern 
Tpsambul,  no  less  than  in  Thebes  and  in  the  ruins  of 
Memphis,  his  colossal  statues  appear  stamped,  Cham- 
pollion  asserts,  with  the  reality  of  portraiture.  In  al- 
most every  temple,  up  to  the  confines  Of  ^Ethiopia, 
his  deeds  and'  triumphs  are  wrought  in  relief  and 
painting.  The  greater  part  of  the  celebrated  obelisks 
either  are  inscribed  to  him  or  bear  his  record.  That 
of  tbe  Lateran  has  been  long  known  (from  the  curious , 
interpretation  of  it  in  Ammianos  Marcellinua)  to  be- 
long to  a  King  Rameaes ;  one  aide  of  Cleopatra's  Nee- 
dle is  occupied  with  his  deeds;  and,  besides  hit  le- 
gends in  the  rains  of  Luxor  and  Caroac,  the  immense 
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i  on  the  western  tide  of  the  river,  which  corre- 
spond* with  singular,  if  not  perfect,  exactness  to  the 
magnificent  palace  of  Osymandyas  described  by  Dio- 
dorua,  ia  so  covered  with  bis  legends  as  to  be  named 
by  Champollion,  without  the  least  hesitation,  the 
Khameaeion. — The  date  of  the  accession  of  Sesottris, 
as  the  head  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  ia  of  great  itn- 

Sartance,  but,  like  all  auch  points,  involved  in  much 
ifficulty.  M.  Champollion  Figeac,  by  an  ingenioua 
argument  deduced  from  the  celebrated  Solhic  period 
of  1460. yean,  reckoned  according  to  data  furnished 
by  Censorinus,  and  a  well-known  fragment  of  Theon 
of  Alezandraa,  makes  out  the  date  of  1473  B.C.  Dr. 
Young  assumes  1484.  Mr.  Mure  maintains 'that  it 
cannot  be  placed  higher  than  1410,  nor  lower  than 
1400.  [Remarks  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Egyptian 
Dynasties,  Land.,  1839.)  M.  Champollion  Figeac 's 
argument  is  unsatisfactory,  and  chiefly  from  the  un- 
certainty of  fixing  the  reign  of  Menophres,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  whole  system,  and  which  is  altogether  a 
gratuitous  assumption.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
question  may  be  brought  to  a  short,  if  not  precise,  con- 
clusion. The  first  date  which  approximates  to  cer- 
tainty ia  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Scsac  or  Se- 
sonchosis  ;  the  first  of  the  twenty-second  dynasty,  in 
the  year  971,  or,  at  the  earliest,  975  B.C.  What, 
then,  waa  the  intervening  time  between  this  event  and 
the  accession  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty  1  The  reigns 
of  the  three  aeries,  aa  given  by  Mr.  Mure  from  the  va- 
rious authorities,  stand  thus;  and  first  from  Eusebius 
in  the  Latin  text  of  Jerome : 

Maetssntk  Dynasty  •  ■  •  •  1M 
TWHNtsm  178 
Twenty  first  "  IN 


AM  dsu  of  caster*  of  Jeraasiem  .    .  an 

Next  from  Eusebius,  according  to  the  Greek  text 
(Syncellus— Scaliger) : 

Nineteenth  Dynasty       ....  must) 

Twentieth     «  178 

Twenty  first  «  ISO 

"mo 

AddasberM  971 

1481 

Next  from  Ensebrus,  aeeerding  to  the  Armenian  text : 

Nineteenth  Dynasty  IM 

'    Twentieth     •  118 

Twenty-Ant  "  130 

«n 

mm  m 

1467 

Next  from  African  us  (Syncelius) : 

Nuvssassth  Dynsaty      ....  810(SN) 

TwanUeth     «  119 

Twenty-first  «  110 

Add  -     •      .  .      ...  971 


And,  lastly,  from  the  Old  Chronicle  : 

Nineteenth  Dynasty 
Twentieth 


1(4 
1*8 
181 

Ml 

trt 


The  question  resolves  itself  into  the  relative  degrees  of 
weight  attached  to  Africanus,  Eusebius,  or  trie  Old 
Chronicle,  as  to  the  reign  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty. 
It  should  be  observed,  that  there  may  be  five  years  of 
error  in  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  it 
ia  uncertain  at  what  period  in  the  reign  of  Setae  that 
ISM 
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event  took  p,ace.  M.  Champollion  Figetc'idile, there- 
fore, for  different  reasons  from  his  own,  is  u  probable 
ss  sny  other. — Ancient  history  is  foil  of  the  triumphe 
of  this  Egyptian  Alexander  :  waa  it  the  echo  of  uuve 
legends,  either  poetical,  or,  if  historical,  embeffishoi 
by  national  vanity,  or  containing  substantial  truth! 
The  memorable  passage  in  Tacitus  is  at  once  the  most 
brief  and  the  fullest  statement  of  the  glories  of  hit 
reign.    On  the  viait  of  Germsnicus  to  Thebes,  the 
elder  of  the  priests,  interpreting  the  inscriptions  in  his 
native  language,  related  to  the  wondering  Romsn  the 
forces,  the  conquests  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe,  imj 
the  tribute  levied  by  the  Great  Khamses.  (7acKm, 
Ann  ,  3,  60.) — Let  as  trace  this  line  of  conqoest, 
which  appeared  so  vast,  and  perhaps  romantic,  a  it 
have  induced  those  writers  who,  towards  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  were  for  resolving  all  history,  rnytbologj, 
and  religion  into  astronomy,  upon  grounds  rather  more 
plausible  than  usual,  to  consider  the  great  king  of 
Egypt  no  more  than  a  mythological  personificslion  of 
"  the  giaDt  that  reioiceth  to  run  his  course  from  one 
end  of  Heaven  to  the  other."  The  first  conquest  ps- 
entity  attributed  to  Sesostris  is>  ^Ethiopia.    Some  wri- 
ters), indeed,  make  him  commence  with  a  mariuse 
expedition  against  Cyprus  and  Phoenicia ;  hot  the 
most  probable  account  states  that,  either  during  bis 
father's  life  or  after  hia  own  accession,  be  led  the  tri- 
umphant barmen  of  Egypt  along  the  whole  coarse  d 
the  Nile  to  the  sacred  Meroe.    He  conquered,  ait 
Diodorus,  the  southern  ^Ethiopians,  and  forced  thsa 
to  pay  tribute,  ebony,  gold,  ana  elephants'  teeth.  No- 
where do  the  monuments  so  strikingly  illustrate  the 
history.    In  the  Nubian  temples,  representations  of 
the  victories  of  this  great  king  line  the  walls.  One  it 
Kalabscbe  has  been  described  with  great  spirit  hj 
Heeren,  from  Gau'a  engravings.    It  represents  s  Di- 
ked queen  with  ber  children  imploring  the  merer  tl 
the  conqueror.   Now,  though  female  sovereigns  vert 
rarely  known  in  Egypt,  in  ^Ethiopia  they  were  am- 
nion. Even  at  a  late  period,  the  Candace  of  the  Acts 
will  occur  to  every  reader.   Besides  the  queen,  then 
are  the  spoils  at  the  feet  of  the  conqueror,  whst  setss 
to  be  ivory,  with  golden  ingots,  arid  huge  logs  of  eb- 
ony.   We  proceed  on  our  course,  first  remsrkiog  t 
fact  which,  if  we  remember  rightly,  has  escaped  tht 
notice  of  Heeren,  that  the  career  of  Sesostris  is  lei 
precisely  along  the  line  on  which  he  has  traced,  mi 
so  much  ingenuity  and  research,  the  road  of  stem! 
commerce.    It  might  almost  seem  that  the  conqaem 
followed  the  track  of  the  caravan  or  fleet,  to  plosde 
or  make  himself  master  of  the  successive  centres  it 
emporia  of  commerce,  and  of  the  different  corratnei 
front  which  the  richest  articles  of  traffic  were  sec: 
forth.    The  first  step,  aa  stated,  waa  the  snbjuptss 
of  ^Ethiopia,  the  next  of  Africa  to  the  west :  of  ihs, 
it  ia  true,  we  have  but  an  indifferent  voucher,  that  of 
a  Latin  poet,  and  one,  in  general,  more  to  be  suspects! 
of  tumid  hyperbole  than  hi?  brethren,  namely.  Loess 
{Venit  ad  occarum,  mundtijue  extreme  Sciostrit.  la- 
876.)  Still,  some  extensive  subjugation  of  the  Urn 
tribes  may  be  assumed  without  much  hesitation  The 
wild  animals  of  the  desert  are  perpetually  led  in  the 
triumphs  of  the  Egyptians — the  antelopes,  the  apes, 
the  giraffes,  and  the  ostriches. — Arabia,  to  the  okter 
world,  was  the  land  of  wonder  and  of  wealth.  Froa 
the  Hebrew  prophets,  who  delighted  to  dwell  on  "tht 
gifts  to  be  brought  from  Arabia  and  Saba,"  to  the  b- 
test  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  the  geographer  DiorjTsrai 
and  the  luxuriant  Nonnus,  the  risjhes  and  marvels  of 
the  land  and  people  are  perpetually  displayed.  Anbt 
the  Blessed,  either  producing  or  possessing  the  ear- 
tying  trade  of  those  costly  spices  and  incenses  srhxb 
were  so  prodigally  used  in  Egypt  in  embalming  the 
dead  and  worshipping  the  gpda,  would  naturally  be  to 
object  of  ambition  to  an  Egyptian  conqueror.  Ac- 
cordingly, even  before  the  triumphant  career  of  KSara- 
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mi  tbe  Great,  curious  vestiges  of  Egyptian  conquest 
in  the  Arabian  peninsula  hare  been  Drought  to  light, 
and  Arabah  (the  Bed  Earth)  is  described  as  under  the 
feet  of  Rameaea  Meiamoun,  in  one  of  those  curious 
representations  of  his  conquests  said  to  line -the  walls 
a|  Medinet-Abeu.  It  wss  on  a  height  overlooking  tbe 
narrow  strait  which  divides  Africa  from  Arabia  that 
Seeostris,  according  to  Strabe,  erected  one  of  bis  col. 
onus.   The  wars  between  the  later  Abyssinian  kings 
sod  tnte  sovereigns  of  Yemen,  in  the  centuries  prece- 
ding Mohanurted,  may  illustrate  these  conquests.  The 
hatred  or  tenor  of  the  sea  attributed  to  the  later 
Egyptians 'Was  either  unknown  to  or  disdained,  as  the 
monuments  clearly  prove,  by  the  great  Theban  kings ; 
mora  than  one  regular  naval  engagement,  as  well  as 
descents  from  invading  fleets,  being  represented  in 
the  sculptures.  On  .the  Red  Sea,  Sesostris,  according 
to  history,  fitted  out  a  navy  ef  four  hundred  sail  j  bat 
whither  did  he  or  bis  admirals  sail  1   Did  they  com- 
mit themselves  to  iha  trade-winds,  and  boldly  stretch 
serosa  towards  the  land  of  gold  and  spice  1  Are  some 
of  the  bill-forts  represented  in  the  sculptures  those  of 
Indis  i.   Did  his  triumphant  aims  pass  the  Ganges  t 
Do  the  Indian  hunches  on  tbe  cattle,  noticed  by  Mr, 
Hamilton,  confirm  the, legend  so  constantly  repeated 
at  hia  conquest*  in  that  land  of  ancient  feble  1  Or, 
according  to  the  modest  account  of  Herodotus,  did 
they  coast  cautiously  along,  and  put  back  when  they 
encountered  some  formidable  shoala  1   Did  they  fol- 
low the  course  of  tbe  Persian  Gulf,  assail  the  rising 
monarchies  of  tbe  Aseyrisns  and  Medea,  or  press  on 
to  that  great  kingdom  of  Bacuis,  which  dimly  arises 
amid  the  gloom  of  the  earliest  ages,  tha  native  place 
of  Zoroaster,  and  tbe  cradle  of  the  Msgjen  religion  1 
CfaampolUoa  boldly  names  Assyrians,  Medea,  and 
Bactriaaa  as  exhibited  on  the  monuments ;  but  the 
strange  and  barbarous  appellations  which  he  has  read, 
aa  far  a*  we  remember,  bear  no  resemblance  to  those 
of  any  of  the  Oriental  tribes ;  earlier  travellers,  how- 
ever, have  observed  that  the  features,  costume,  and 
arms  of  tbe  nations  with  which  the  Egyptians  join 
battle  are  clearly  Asiatic  ;  the  long,  flowing  robes,  tbe 
line  of  face,  the  beards,  the  shields,  in  many  respects 
ire  remarkably  similar  to  those  on  too  Babylonian  cyl- 
inders arm  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis.    "The  do- 
minions of  Sesostris,"  our  legend  proceeds,  "  spreads 
over  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor.  His  images  were  still 
to  be  seen  in  tbe  dsys  of  Herodotus,  one  on  tbe  road 
between  Ephesus  and  Phocoa,  and  another,  between 
Smyrna  and  8ardis.   They  were  five  palms  high, 
voted  in  the  Egyptian  and  Ethiopian  manner,  and 
held  a  javelin  in  one  band  and  a  bow  in  the  other ; 
tevoss  the  breast  ran  a  line,  with  aa  inscription; 
'  This  region  I  conquered  by  my  strength  (fct.  my 
•boulders).'  They  were  mistaken  for  statues  of  Ment- 
ion."  This  universal  conqueror  spread  bis  dominion 
ot»  Europe ;  bet  Thrace  waa  the.  limit  of  his  victo- 
-iee.    On  the  eastern  shore  of  tbe  Eoxine  be  left,  ac- 
sording  to  tradition,  a  part  of  his  army,  the  ancee- 
ore  of  the  circumcised  people,  the  Colchians.  But 
lie  most  formidable  enemies  were  the  redoubted 
Scythian*.   Pliny  and  other  later  writers  assert  that 
■a  wss  vanquished  by  tbemi  and  fled.    But  Egyptian 
i ride  either  disguised  or  had  reason  to  deny  the  defeat 
>f  her  hero.  There  is  a  striking  story  in  Herodotus,  that 
irhen  the  victorious  Darius  commanded  that  hie  statue 
hould  lake  the  place  of  that  of  Sesostris,  the  priests 
*>Mly  interfered,  and  asserted  tbe  superiority  of  their 
oooarch,  who  bad  aohieved  what  Darius  bad  in  vain  av 
erupted,  the  subjugation  of  the  Scythians.— Are  we 
ben  to  dismiss  all  this  long  history  of  triumphs  and 
onq  nests  into  tbe  regions  of  mythic  or  allegoric  legend  1 
ire  we  to  consider  it  tbe  pure  creation  or  the  monstrous 
xaggeratioo  of  national  vanity  1  to  resolve  it  into  the 
udscious  mendacity  of  the  priest  or  the  licensed  fiction 
f  the  bard  1   A  priori,  there  is  nothing  improbable  in 
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the  existence  of  one  or  of  s  line  of  Egyptian  conquer-' 
ors :  Egypt  waa  as  likely  to  send  forth  "  its  mighty 
hunter,  whose  game  was  man,"  aa  Assyria,  Persia, 
Macedonia,  Arabia,  or  Tsrtsry.  On  tbe  other  hand, 
we  have  ths  uniform  testimony  of  ancient  history,  an- 
cient tradition,  and  existing  monuments.  Egyptian 
history  is  reported  to  us  by  every  ancient  author, 
Herodotus/Diodorus,  Manetbo,  Strata,  and  is  assu- 
redly deserving  of  aa  much  credit  as  the  scattered  frag- 
ments of  the  Oriental  annals,  which  bear  the  name  of 
Berosns  or  Sanchoniatben,  or  tbe  traditions  preserved 
by  more  modern  antiquaries.  Tbe  only  lattery  which 
approximates  to  this  period  is  that  of  tbe  Bible,  and 
this  we  shall  presently  consider.  How  fsr  toe  general 
tradition  may  be  traced  to  Egypt  aa  its  sole  fountain- . 
bead,  may  be  doubted ;  there  la  some  semblance  of  a 
connexion  with  Scythian  tradition  preserved  in  Justin 
and  Jomandea ;  in  the  former  we  and  tbe  name  of  a 
Scythian  king  contemporary  with  Sesostris.  But  the 
monuments  which  cover  the  walls  of  tbe  Nubian  cit- 
ies, more  particularly  of  Thebes,  afford  tbe  strongest 
confirmation  to  the  extensive  conquests  of  one  or  mors 
of  tbe  mighty  Pharaohs.  These  monuments,  entirely 
independent,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the  interpre- 
tationa  of  their  legends  by  Chsmpollion,  represent  bat- 
tles and  sieges,  combats  by  land  and  aea,  in  countries 
apparently  not  African,  against  nations  which  have 
every  character  of  remote,  probably  Asiatic  races. 
There  are  rivers  which  cannot  be  the  Nile ;  fortresses 
which,  in  their  local  character,  seem  totally  unlike 
those  of  the  districts  bordering  on  Egypt. — But  how  is 
it  that  the  sacred  writings  preserve  a  profound  silence 
on  all  the  invasions,  conquests,  »nd  triumphs  of  this 

aptian  Alexander,  or,  if  Chsmpollion  ia  to  be  sred- 
tbis  race  of  Alexanders!  We  must  take  up  the 
question  of  tbe  connexion  between  the'  sacred  and 
Egyptian  history  st  sn  earlier  period.  On  this  inter- 
esting inquiry  two  writers,  M.  Coquerel,  a  Protestant, 
and  M.  G  reppo,  a  Roman  Catholic  divine,  nave  en- 
tered with  much  candour  and  ingenuity.  To  what  pe- 
riod in  tbe  Egyptian  history  is  the  Mosaic  Exodus 
to  be  assigned!  This  question  seems  to  have  been 
we  may  so  speak,  op  the  scene  of  action 
the  Jewish  and  Grecian  writers  in  Alexandres. 
Tbe  bet  waa  universally  admitted,  though  the  chro- 
nology was  warmly  contested ;  as  to  die  fact,  it  may 
be  fearlessly  asserted  that  the  Mosaic  record,  inde- 
pendent of  its  religious  sanction,  has  generally  as  high 
a  claim  to  the  character  of  authenticity  and  credibility 
as  any  ancient  document ;  he  who  Should  reject  it 
would  not  merely  expose  hia  own  sincerity  aa  a  be- 
liever in  revealed  religion,  but  hia  judgment  aa  a  phil» 
osophical  historian.  Nor  can  we  read  the  histories  of 
Diodorus,  or  Tacitus,  or  the  treatise  of  Josephus 
against  Apion,  without  clearly  seeing  that  the  Egyp- 
tian historians,  however  they  might  disfigure,  no  doubt 
did  notice  the  servitude  ana  the  escape  of  tbe  Israel- 
ites from  Egypt.  But  both  this  and. the  chronological 
question  were  carried  oo  with  the  blinding  feelings  of 
national  pride  and  animosity  on  each  side,  and  it  is  far 
from  likely  that  we  should  disentangle  the  web  which 
has  thus  been  ravelled,  nor  can  we  expect  to  receive 
any  direct  information  on  this  subject  from  the  mon» 
umeois.  One  pious  writer  has  taken  alarm  at  this  sv 
lenco ;  but  surely  without  much  reason,  for  tha  monu- 
ments almost  exclusively  belong  to  Upper  Egypt ; ' 
nor  does  a  proud  nation  inscribe  on  its  enduring  sculp- 
to  res  its  losses  and  calamities;  it  is  the  victorious, 
not  tha  discomfited,  monarch  whose  deeds  are  hewn 
in  stone.— Both  M.  Coquerel  and  M.  Greppo  adopt 
tbe  common  Usherian  date,  1491,  for  the  Exodus. 
Now,  though  this  date  is  as  probable  aa  any  other,  we 
cannot  think  it  certain.  The  great  variation  of  chro- 
nologists  on  this  point  is  well  known ;  nor  is  any 
question  of  biblical  criticism  more  open  to  fair  debate 
than  toe  authenticity  of  the  text,  of  i  King;  6, 1,  the 
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basis  of  this  ctlculation.  Our  authors  likewise  adopt 
M.  Champollion  Figeac's  date,  1473,  for  the, access- 
ion of  Sesostris,  and  the  common  term  of  two  ban- 
died and  fifteen  years  for  the  residence  of  lite  Israel  - 
itee  in  Egypt.  Joaeph  might  thus  hare  been  sold  nnder 
Mams ;  Jacob  and  his  family  entered  Egypt  nnder  bis 
successor,  Mipbre-Thoutmosis,  and  departed  in  the 
third  year  of  Amenophis  Rbsmaes,  father  of  Sesostris. 
Several  carious  incidental  points  make  in  favour  of  this 
system.  At  a  period  assigned  to  the  ministry  of  Jo- 
seph, clearly,  the  native  princes  were  on  the  throne ; 
the  priesthood  were  in  honour  and  power,  particularly 
those  of  Phre.  The  obelisk  raised  by  Morris  Miphrs, 
at  Heliopolis,  will  be  remembered :  his  son  likewise 
bore  the  title  of  Miphre.  Now  Joseph  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  Pet-e-phre,  the  priest  of  Phre,  at  On  or 
Heliopolis.  At  this  period,  too,  the  shepherds  were  re- 
cently expelled,  and,  therefore,  an  "  abomination  to  the 
Egyptians,"  and  the  land  of  Goshen  was  vacant  by 
their  expulsion.  Dtodorns,  it  may  be  observed,  gives 
•even  generations  between  Maris  and  Sesostris,  which, 
at  three  for  a  century,  amounts  nearly  to  the  date  of 
the  residence  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  period  the  race  of  Rhamses  ascended 
the  throne ;  and  Raamses  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
cities  buik  by  the  oppressed  Israelites.  Such  are  the 
cnrioos  incidental  illustrations  of  this  system,  the  same, 
we  may  observe,  with  that  of  Usher  and  Bishop  Cum- 
berland ;  but  we  must  not  diaaemble  the  difficulties. 
The  Exodus,  according  to  the  datea  adopted,  took 
place  seventeen  years  before  the  death  of  Amenophis ; 
he,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the  Pharaoh  drowned 
in  the  Red  Sea ;  a  difficulty  rendered  still  more  start- 
ling by  the  very  interesting  description  of  the  sepul- 
chre! cave  of  .this  Amenophis  V.  by  Champollion,  and 
which  seems  clearly  to  intimate  that  this  Pharaoh  re- 
posed with  his  ancestors  in  the  splendid  excavation 
of  Biban-el-  Malook .  Here,  however,  M.  Greppo  moves 
ft  previous  question. — Have  we  distinct  authority  in 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  for  the  death  of  Pharaoh  1 
In  the  contemporary  descriptions  it  is  the  host,  the 
chariots,  the  horsemen  of  Pharaoh  which  are  swal- 
lowed up ;  and  there  is  no  expression  that  intimates, 
with  any  degree  of  clearness,  the  death  of  the  mon- 
arch; tin  earliest  apparently  express  authority  for 
the  death  of  the  king  is  a  poetic  passage  in  the  one 
hundred  and  thirty-sixth  Psalm  (v.  15),  which  ia  gen- 
erally considered  to  have  been  written  after  the  cap- 
tivity, and  even  this  msy,  perhaps,  bear  a  different 
construction.  There  is  a  second  difficulty  still  more 
formidable. — The  scene  of  the  Mosaic  narrative  is  un- 
doubtedly laid  in  Lower  Egypt,  and  seems  to  fix  the 
residence  of  the  kings  in  some  part  of  the  northern  re- 
gion ;  but  it  seems  equally  clear  that  Thebes  was  the 
usual  dwelling-place  of  this  Ammonian  race  of  sover- 
eigns. Tradition  agrees  with  the  general  impression 
of  the  narrative ;  it  hovers  between  Tsnis  and  Mem- 
obis,  with  a  manifest  predilection  for  the  former.  The 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile  is  said  to  be  that  on  which 
Moses  waa  exposed ;  and  the  "  wonders  in  the  field 
of  Zoan"  indicate  the  same  scenes  on  much  higher  au- 
thority. The  LXX.  and  the  Cbaldee  parapbrast  ren- 
der town  by  Tsnis.  We  are  aware  that  Champollion 
will  not  "  bear  a  rival  near  the  throne"  of  hie  magnifi- 
cent Pharaohs,  and  other  opponents  may  object  the 
"  all  Egypt"  of  the  Scriptures.  Aa  to  the  latter  ob- 
jection, it  may  certainly  be  questioned  whether  "  all 
Egypt"  included  the  Theba'id;  but  if  Champollion 
(were  we  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  a  collateral  dy- 
nasty and  a  second  kingdom,  at  this  period,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  region)  should  urge  the  improb- 
ability that  conquering  sovereigns  like  Horus,  Man- 
douee,  or  especially  Rameses  Meiamoun,  would  en- 
dure the  independence  of  a  part,  as  it  were,  of  the 
great  Egyptian  monarchy,  we  can  only  rejoin  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  great  sovereignties  of  the  East 
ISM 


are  dismembered  by  the  assertion  of  independence  of 
soma  powerful  satrap,  or  the  division  between  the  tout 
on  the  death  of  a  king.    In  the  twenty-eighth  jeu  of 
/Egyptue  (the  Rameses  Meismonn  of  the  mommenti), 
says  Eusfebius,  in  the  Cbronicon  (irises.  Vet.), 
"  Burtrii  in  partitnu  Niti  ftumi  tynmiim  aim- 
bat,  tTurucunltiquc  pcrigrmot  tpahtiat."—Hut  m\ 
monuments  been  discovered  in  Ixwer  Egypt  betwec? 
Maris  and  Sesostris  1    Would  not  the  restriction  of 
the  dominions  of  the  latter  part  of  the  great  Thehir 
dynasty  to  Upper  Egypt,  and  of  their  conquests  to  tat 
south  and  east,  account  for  Herodotus,  who  wroti 
from  Memphian  auth6rity,  making  Seaostru  the  in 
mediate  successor  of  Marls  I    Might  not  the  Mow  is 
flicted  on  the  Tsnite  kingdom  by  the  lass  of  iu  tan 
population  and  its  army,  enable  Sesostris  with  gnats 
ease  to  consolidate  the  whole  realm  into  one  might) 
monarchy  1    We  are  not,  however,  blind  to  the  oh- 
jections  against  this  scheme,  and  rather  throw  it  out 
for  consideration  than  nrge  it  with  the  least  posiiire. 
nees.   Tet  far  be  it  from  us  to  confine  the  inqiaitm 
reader  to  a  choice  between  these  two  hjpotbesa. 
He  may  consult  Mr.  Faber,  who  will  inform  him  that 
the  Pharaoh  who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea  wu  en 
of  the  shepherd  kings.    We  may  turn  to  Joseph*, 
and  find  that  the  shepherds  and  the  Israelites  were  tie 
same ;  but  by  what  Strang*  transformation  a  peecefd 
minister  and  his  family  of  seventy  persons  bean*  ■ 
horde  of  conquering  savages  and  a  dynasty  of  knsjt, 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  :  Perizonius,  homo, 
has  abb/  supported  this  untenable  hypothesii.  That 
is  another  theory,  which  we  are  inclined  to  rapes 
was  that  of  Manetho,  and,  therefore,  worthy  of  en- 
sideration  ;  but  it  ia  so  strangely  disfigured  in  Jo* 
phus,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  to  whom  we  ere  a 
ascribe  the  flagrant  contradictions.    By  this  tcton* 
Amenophis  was  inserted  by  Manetho  after  Sesortni 
and  his  son  Rhamses,  yet  he  is  immediately  sftsr  rep- 
resented, either  by  Mabetho  or  Josephos,  ss  their* 
decutor;  he  it  waa  who  expelled  a  second  nee  if 
leprous  shepherds,  and  bis  fate  was  moulded  up  so. 
a  tradition  of  a  great  catrastrophe  connected  with  it- 
ligion.    This  would  throw  the  Exodus  a  centurj  bar 
(the  Jewiah  date  comes  as  low  aa  1318),  and  woes' 
be  somewhat  embarrassing  to  chronology,  hot  itvnK 
settle  the  question  about  Sesostris  ;  snd  the  Jen  it 
all  ages  were  more  likely  to  exaggerate  than  depiw 
the  antiqqjty  of  their  nation. — If,  however,  aceordinjts 
the  general  view,  we  place  the  Exodus  before  the  k 
cession  of  Sesostris,  in  what  manner  do  we  account  far 
the  silence  of  the  holy  books  concerning  this  oninra 
conqueror?   M.  Coqnerel  and  M.  Greppo  answers 
once,  and  with  apparent  probability,  that  the  trioe- 
pbant  armies  of  the  Egyptian  marched  through  Pelts 
tine  during  the  forty  years  which  the  Israelites  pesm! 
in  the  secret  snd  inaccessible  desert.   Tet  a  pros* 
nary  question  may  be  started — according  to  the  geoenj 
accounts.  Did  the  Egyptian   pass  through  Palestine' 
By  the  line  of  march  which  we  have  drawn  out  frm 
what  seem  the  best  authorities,  be  certainly  did  «*■ 
excepting  possibly  on  bis  return,  and  of  his  return  tt 
thing  is  said,  excepting  thst  he  arrived,  whether  by  W 
or  sea  is  not  stated,  at  Pelnsium.    We  will  not  njt 
the  words  of  Justin,  that  this  great  conqueror  had  • 
strange  predilection  for  remote  conquests,  snd  de- 
spised those  which  lay  near  his  own  borders ;  but  it  a 
possible  that  the  comparative  insignificance  of  fW 
tine,  or  its  resdv  submission,  might  preserve  it  'me 
actual  invasion,  if  it  did  not  happen  to  be  on  the  lot 
of  march.    It  is  true  that  Herodotus  sends  forth  uV 
Egyptian  to  win  his  first  laurels  by  the  eooqont  of 
Cyprus  and  Phoenicia ;  but  the  sobjsgabon  of  the  isl- 
and clearly  denotes  a  maritime  expedition.   The  con- 
quest of  Phmnicia  ia  confirmed  by  a  very  snajufar 
monument,  a  biltngnar  inscription  in  hwroedypaiee  sis 
arrow-beaded  characters  the  former  of  witch  show  us 
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legend  of  Rhatcses  the  Greet.  Thii  bee  been  found 
■t  Nahar-el-kelb,  in  Syria,  near  the  ancient  Berytua. 
In  fact,  while  Phoenicia,  already  perhaps  mercantile, 
might  attract  an  Egyptian  conqueror,  Palestine,  only 
rich  in  the  fruits  of  the  soil,  which  Egypt  produced  in 
the  utmost  abundance,  was  a  conquest  which  might 
Salter  the  pride,  but  would  offer  no  advantage  to  the 
sovereign  of  .the  Nile.  Herodotus,  indeed,  expressly 
asserts,  that  he  had  seen  one  of  his  obscene  trophies  of 
victory  raised  among  tboae  nations  which  submitted 
without  resistance  in  Syria  Palestine.  Larcber  has 
already  observed  on  the  loose  way  in  which  the  bound- 
aries of  Palestine  were  known  by  the  Greeks,  and  has 
urged  the  improbability  that  the  magnificent  sovereigns 
of  Judca,  David  and  Solomon,  would  suffer  euoh  a 
monument  of  national  disgrace  to  .stand  ;  be  supposes, 
therefore,  that  it  might  be  in  the  territory  of  Ascalon. 
We  are  somewhat  inclined  to  suspect  that  many  of 
these  pillars  might  be  no  more  than  the  symbols  of 
the  worship  of  Baal-Peor.  Was  Herodotus  likely  to 
read  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  without  the  assistance 
of  his  friends,  the  priests  of  Egypt  1  Be  this  as  it 
may,  alter  all,  if  we  can  calmly  consider  the  nature  of 
the  Jewish  history  in  the  Bible,  all  difficulty,  even  if 
we  suppose  the  peaceful  submission  to  the  great  con- 
queror, ceases  at  once.  The  Book  of  Judges,  in  about 
fourteen  chapters,  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth,  eon- 
tains  the  history  of  between  three  and  four  centuries; 
Its  object  appears  to  be  to  relate  the  successive  calam- 
ities of  the  nation,  and  the  deliverances  wrought  "  by 
men  raised  by  the  Lord."  Bnt  the  rapid  march  of 
Sesoalria  through  the  nnresisting  territory,  as  it  might 
exercise  no  oppression,  would  demand  no  deliverance. 
More  particularly,  if  it  took  place  during  one  of  the 
periods  of  servitude,  when  masters  and  slaves  bowed 
together  beneath  the  yoke,  it  would  have  added  no- 
thing to  the  ignominy  or  burden  of  slavery.  (Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  48,  p.  141,  teqq.) 

Skstos,  a  city  of  Thrace  on  the  shores  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, nearly  opposite  to  Abydos,  which  lay  some- 
what to  the  south.  From  the  situation  of  Sestos  it 
was  always  regarded  as  a  moat  important  city,  as  it 
commanded  in  a  great  measure  the  narrow  channel  on 
which  it  stood.  (Theopomp.,  ap.  Strab.,  691.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  founded  at  an  early  period  by 
tome  jEolians.  (ScymAut,  cb.  708.)  The  story  of 
Hero  snd  Leander,  and  still  more  the  passage  of  the 
rast  armament  of  Xerxes,  have  rendered  Sestos  cele- 
>rated  in  ancient  history.  Sestos  is  said  by  Herod  o- 
us  to  have  been  strongly  fortified ;  and,  when  besieged 
>y  the  Greek  naval  force,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale, 
t  made  an  obstinate  defence ;  the  inhabitants  being 
educed  to  the  necessity  of  eating  the  thongs  which  fast- 
ened tbeir  beds.  The  barbarians  st  length  abandoned 
he  place,  which  surrendered  to  the  besiegers.  {Herod., 
I,  1 1 5  —  Thucyd.,  1, 89.)  The  Athenians,  when  at  the 
■eight  of  their  power,  juatly  attached  the  greatest  value 
o  tbe  possession  of  Sestos,  which  enabled  them  to  com- 
nand  tbe  active  trade  of  the  Eoxine ;  hence  they  wore 
ront  to  call  it  the  corn-chest  of  the  Piraus.  (Arittot., 
thet.,  3,  10,  7.)  After  the  battle  of  iEgospotamos, 
Sestos  recovered  its  independence  with  tbe  rest  of 
he  Chersonese ;  bnt  tbe  Athenians,  many  years  after, 
aving  resolved  to  recover  that  fertile  province,  sent 
J  hares  to  the  Hellespont  with  a  considerable  force 
9  attempt  ita  conquest.  The  Sestisns  were  sum- 
loned  to  surrender  their  town,  and,  on  their  refusal, 
rere  speedily  besieged ;  after  a  abort  resistance  the 
lace  waa  taken  by  asaault,  when  Chares  barbarously 
aueed  all  the  male  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms 
y  be  butchered.  This  severe  blow  probably  caused 
ie  ruin  of  tbe  town,  as  from  this  period  little  mention 
fit  occurs  in  history.  Strabo,  however,  speaks  of 
lea  tos  as  being  a  considerable  place  m  his  time ;  he 
bserves,  that  tbe  current  which  flowed  from  the  shore 
ear  Sestos  greatly  facilitated  the  navigation  of  ves- 


sels from  thence,  the  reverse  being  tbe  case  with  those 
sailing  from  Abydos.  (Strab.,  691.— Polyb.,  16,  39.) 
Mannert  saya  the  aite  of  Sestos  is  now  called  Inlaw* 
(Geagr.,  vol.  7,  p.  198. — Cromer'*  Awe.  Greta,  vol 
l,p.  828). 

Sithok,  a  priest  of  Vulcan,  who  made  himself  king 
of  Egypt  after  tbe  death  of  Anysis.  He  waa  attacked 
by  the  Assyrians,  and  delivered  from  thia  powerful  en- 
emy by  an  immense  number  of  rata,  which  in  one 
night  gnawed  tbeir  bowstrings  and  thongs,  so  that  on 
the  morrow  their  arms  were  found  to  be  naeleaa. 
From  thia  wonderful  circumstance  Sethon  had  a  statue 
which  represented  him  with  a  rat  m  his  hand,  with  the 
inscription  of  Whoever  ftxet  hie  eyet  on  me,  let  him  bt 
pieut. — "The  Babylonian  Talmud,"  observes  Pri- 
deaux,  "  states  that  the  destruction  made  upon  the 
army  of  tbe  Assyrians  was  executed  by  lightning,  snd 
some  of«  tbe  Targuma  are  quoted  for  saying  the  same 
thing;  but  it  seems  most  likely  that  it  waa  effected 
by  bringing  on  them  tbe  hot  wind  which  ia  frequent  in 
those  parte,  and  often,  when  it  lights  among  a  multi- 
tude, destroys  great  numbers  of  them  in  s  moment)  as 
frequently  happens  to  caravans;  and  the  words  of 
Isaiah,  that  God  would  send  a  blast  againat  Senache- 
rib,  denote  also  the-  same  thing.  Herodotus  gives  us 
some  kind  of  a  disguised  account  of  thia  deliverance 
from  the  Assyrians  in  a  fabutoua  application  of  it  to 
the  city  of  Pelusinm  instead  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  Se- 
thon the  Egyptian  instead  of  Hezekiah."  Tbe  learned 
dean  then  remarks  upon  the  strong  confirmation  given 
to  the  account  in  Scripture  by  the  statement  of  He- 
rodotus, and  his  mentioning  the  very  name  of  Serf- 
acherib.  (Prideaux'i  Cotmeximt,  vol.  1,  p.  33,  *eoj., 
ed.  1881.) 

Situ,  a  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of  Antiom  and 
north  of  Circii.  It  ia  now  Sexza.  Its  situation  on  a 
steep  and  lofty  bill  ia  marked  by  a  verse  of  Lucili- 
ua,  preserved  by  Aolus  GelUus  (16,  9).  The  wine  of 
thia  town  was  in  considerable  repute,  and  Augustus, 
according  to  Pliny  (14,  6),'gave  it  the  preference,  as 
being  of  all  kinds  tbe  least  calculated  to  injure  the 
stomach.  We  may  infer  from  Statins  (Sih.j  3,  6), 
that  it  waa  sometimes  poured  on  the  ashes  of  the  weal- 
thy dead.   {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  %  p.  107.) 

Sxvteus,  I.  Lvoioa  Ssrnwue,  a  Roman  emperor, 
bom  at  Leptia  in  Africa,  of  an  equestrian  family. 
Upon  coming  to  Rome  in  early  life,  he  received  the 
benefit  of  a  liberal  education,  and  waa  subsequently 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  senator  by  tbe  favour  of  Mar- 
cue  Anrelius.  His  youth,  it  is  said,  did  not  escape 
untainted  by  the  impurities  that  disgraced  the  capital ; 
and  on  one  occasion  he  waa  tried  for  a  flagrant  crime 
at  the  tribunal  of  Didioa  Julianoa,  whom  he  afterward 
deposed  and  pot  to  death.  Having  held  the  usual  of- 
ficea  whicb  qualified  a  candidate  for  the  consular  power, 
Sevens  waa  intrusted  with  several  military  appoint- 
ments of  gnat  honour  and  importance.  He  served  is 
Africa,  in  Spain,  and  in  Gaul ;  and  finally  obtained 
one  of  the  most  desirable  commands  in  tbe  empire, 
that,  namely,  of  the  legion^employed  in  Pannonia,  to 
defend  the  banke  of  the  Danube  againat  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarian  tribea  who  dwelt  beyond  *it.  When  the 
news  waa  conveyed  to  bim  that  Didius  Julianoa  had 
ascended  the  imperial  throne,  rendered  vacant  by  the 
assaaaination  of  Pertinax,  be  resolved  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity which  was  thereby  presented  for  gratifying  the 
ambition  which  had  long  been  lurking  in  his  bosom. 
The  memory  of  Pertinax  waa  dear  to  the  legions  of 
Pannonia,  whom  he  had  often  led  to  victory;  and 
Severn  lost  no  time  in  taking  advantage  of  this  rever- 
ence and  affection  for  the  murdered  prince.  Tbe  ar- 
dour of  tbe  troops  which  he  addressed  on  thia  occasion, 
led  them  to  salute  their  chief  on  tbe  field  by  tbe  names  of 
emperor  snd  Augustus,  snd  a  rapid  march  soon  brought 
bim  to  Rome.  Julianas  was  put  to  death  by  a  decree  ef 
the  senate,  Sevens  ascended  tbe  imperial  throne,  the 
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Prartorian  guards  woo  bad  murdered  Periioax  sad  mU 
Um  empire  to  Didiua,  wen  disbanded  by  lbs  saw  neon- 
arch,  and  a  triumphal  pageant  witnessed  tbe  entrance  of 
8everu*  into  the  Rooms  capital.  Next  followed  lb* 
overthrown  of  Niger  and  Albinus,  the  two  competitors 
with  Sevens  for  tbe  empire  (eid.  Niger  and  Albinos) ; 
and  these  events  were  succeeded  by  the  death  of  many/ 
•able*  of  Gaul  and  Spam,  and  also  of  twenty-nine  *erav 
Ion  of  Rome,  who  were  accused  of  having  been  tbe 
abetters  of  Albinos.  Meanwhile  tbe  Partbiaaa,  under 
Votogeees,  availing  themselves  of  the  absence  of  Seve- 
ns, bad  overrun  Mesopotamia,  and 
af  bis  lieutenants,  in  Niaibia.  The  emperor  resolved 
to  march  against  them,  and  it  waa  his  intention  to  es- 
tablish the  power  af  Rome  beyond  the  Euphrates  an 
a  much  firmer  foundation  than  It  had  enjoyed  einee  the 
daya  of  Trajan.  Tbe  Parthian*  retired  at  bis  approach ; 
be  ascended  the  Euphrates  with  his  barks,  nubile  the 
army  marched  along  its  banks ;  sad  having  occupied 
Seleueie  snd  Babylon,  and  aaeked  Oteaiphon,  ha  car- 
ried off  100,604  inhabitant*  alive,  with  the  women  and 
(natures  of  the  court  Leading  his  army,  after  this, 
against  the  A  treat,  through  the  desert  of  Arabia,  his 
foragers  were  incessantly  out  off  by  the  tight  cavalry 
of  tbe  Arab* ;  and  after  lying  before  Atra  twenty  days, 
and  making  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  storm,  he  waa 
compelled  to  raise  tbe  siege  and  retire  into  Palestine. 
Heuee  be  made  the  tour  through  Egypt,  visited  Mem- 
phis, and  explored  the  Nile.  His  return  to  Rome  was 
celebrated  by  a  combat  af  400  wjld  beasts  in  tbe  am- 
phitheatre, and  by  tbe  nuptial*  of  hi*  son  Baaaianaa 
Caracalla  with  the  daughter  of  Ptaatiaau*.  (Fid. 
Piautianua.)  After  a  abort  residence  in  hi*  capital, 
a  period  marked  by  increased  severity  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor,  and  a  degree  of  tyranny  rendered  tbe 
more  odious  from  its  being  the  result  of  a  naturally 
ouepioioue  temper,  Sererue  look  refuge  from  the  dis- 
sension* between  hi*  two  *on*,  Gets  and  CaracaUa, 
and  from  tbe  intrigues  of  state,  m  the  stirring  scenes 
of  s  foreign  war-  He  named  over  into  Britain,  aasaav 
paoied  by  hi*  mm,  with  tbt  view  of  securing  the  north- 
am  boundaries  of  the  Roman  province  against  the  iav 
eurstone  of  the  Caledonian*,  and  of  the  other  barba- 
rous tribe*  who  dwelt  between  tbe  wastes  of  Northum- 
berland  and  tbe  Grampian  Mountains.  He  had  bepad, 
also,  that  the  kree  of  military  glory  might  exalt  the 
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ambition  of  bis  sons,  snd  obese  from  their 
malignant  passions,  which  at  once  disturbed  bis  do- 
nsstu  repose,  and  ever  and  anon  threatened  to  tear 
the  eotmnenwealth  in  pieces.  His  success  against  the 
foreign  enemy  was  much  mors  complete  than  his 
scheme  for  restoring  fraternal  oonoord.  The  difficul- 
ties which  bs  had  to  overcome,  however,  ware  very 
great,  and  moat  base  conquered  the  resolution  af  s 
mind  lees  firm  than  that  of  Borerus.  Ho  was  obliged 
to  cut  down  forest*,  level  mountains,  construct  bridges 
over  rivers,  and  form  roads  thro  ago  tent  and  marshes. 
Hir  triumph,  such  as  it  waa,  wa*  seen  .disturbed  by 
tbe  restless  spirit  of  tbe  Caledonian*,  and  by  the  in- 
trigues of  bis  ungrateful  tan  Oereealla.  This  young 
prince,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  excite'  the  soldier* 
la  mutiny,  is  Mid  to  have  drawn  his  awn  sward  against 
the  person  of  Ins  father.  Irritated  by  each  coodost, 
on  the  part  of  bis  friends  as  wall  an  of  his  enemies. 


hViverus  allowed  himself  to  Ml  a  prey  to  the  corroding 
feeling*  of  anger  and  disappointment.  Ha  invited  his 
sou  ta  complete  his  act  af  raadititid  parricide  j  while 
in  respect  to  the  revolted  Britons,  who  bad  abused  bia 
clemency,  be  expressed,  in  the  word*  of  Homer  (A, 
a,  07,  see* .),  bis  fixed  raaolatiao  to  exterminate  them 
Asm  the  face  or  the  earth.  But  death  aeon  pal  an 
end  to  bia  aofferinga  and  to  all  his  plane  for  revenge. 
Having  returned  as  far  aa  York  (Eboracum),  ha  was 
attacked  with  a  disease  which  be  himself  foresaw 
would,  at  no  distant  period,  terminate  hi*  career ;  and, 
in  the  expectation  of  this  overt,  ha  called  for  bath  faia 
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sous,  wham  ha  once  mors  exhorted  to  anko  mi  m- 
tual  affection.  Ha  expired  at  York,  AS.  *U, « 
the  aixry-aixlh  year  of  hi*  age,  biting  reigned  Merit 
eighteen  yeara. — It  is  difficult  to  obtain  boa  lie  p. 
gee  of  ancient  writers  s  fair  or  coraulent  repxtentt 
lion  of  tlw  character  of  Sevorus.  Oneoftheeuihon 
of  tbe  Augustan  history  spplies  to  him  u  einnuiot 
which  was  suggested  by  the  effects  which  the  umd»tt 
of  the  first  Roman  emperor  (Aago*Uw)  had  upon  lie 
fortanes  of  Wa  country,  naniely,  that  it  would  hue 
bean  weU  for  the  stale  if  be  bad  never  been  bora,  a 
bad  never  died.  (£n*rrua-,  e.  18.)  Tbi*  remit 
has  m  it,  perhaps,  more  point  thin  troth ;  for,  thaagh 
Seven*  wae  no  ordinary  man,  he  nrrenbekn  reiki 


followed  than  directed  tbe  general  current  of  i 
Ha  considered  the  Reman  work)  at  hi*  property,  ml 
bad  no  sooner  secured  toe  powenuoo,  thwfcebeeW 
ed  tbe  utmost  caw  oa  the  eohivanoa  and  impion- 
of  aa  valuable  an  acquisition.  Jodicisw  ki, 
tad  with  firmness,  soon  corrected  most  ol  lit 
abuse*  which,  sine*  the  time  of  Marco*  Aurelro*,  U 
mfeeted  every  derartmeat  of  the  stale.  Yet  i»  r* 
maxima  of  govansaant  he  often  displayed,  not  tbe  le- 
gislator, but  the  mora  soldier.   Harsh,  nop itying,  ai 
snapuioua,  although  generous  to  those  for  whom  h? 
had  conceived  an  attachment,  it  wa*  perbapt  foramu 
far  Rome  that  tbe  operations  of  distant  w*rfa»  en- 
gaged hi*  principal  thoughts,  and  employed  the  rat- 
er pert  of  his  reign. — Bis  taste  lor  public  baiidim 
and  magnifieant  spectacles  recommended  him  nrj 
greatly  to  aha  Roman  people.    He  also  showed  kav 
self  a  patroo  of  literature.   Tbe  habit*  of  •  life  a*ti 
chicly  iit  the  camp  ware,  no  doubt,  quite  emounnui 
with  any  distinguished  progress  in  science  or  in  lev 
tars;  but  bis  taste,  notwithstanding,  induced  bins 
spend  bia  boars  of  leisure  in  the  study  of  phdosxe;. 
He  was  much  devoted,  however,  to  that  petnnin 
of  natural  knowledge  which  was  known  by  tbt  » 
ctebU  trader  the  nunc,  of  tnegw.    Astrology  »l»aia 
in  for  its  (haraof  bis  attention;  and  he  is  aaid  lokw 
been  determined  ia  hie  choice  of  a  second  wife  tj 
the  discovery  that  a  young  Syrian  lady,  whose  use 
waa  Julia,  had  been  born  with  a  royal  aawntj .-Se- 
vers* wrote  Memoir*  ef  bis  own  Life,  in  Latin ;  ewe* 
of  which  Anrelius  Victor  praise*  the  atyle  not !« 
thai  the  fidelity.   But  Dio  Cesewi,  who  had  tele 
for  forming  a  correct  judgment,  iustnoitee  us 
Sevens  did  not,  on  all  occasions,  pay  the  etrictni 
regard  to  truth,  and  that,  in  bia  attempt*  to  tindu* 
himself  from  the  charge  of  cruelty,  he  laid  pet* 
stress  on  bidden  motives  and  refined  views  of  policy, 
the*  on  tbe  palpable  facta  which  met  the  eye  of  ut 
public.-  (tyarr***..  Fit.  DO.  JuL—Ii,  V*.T» 
tea*.  Nig.  —  Je\,  Fit.  Afotm,— /d-,  Fit-  &*.-* 
Owe*.,  Ub.  74,  say^girsdian.  S,  9,  2,  Ac.)-!  ^ 
exander  or  Marco*  Aureliue  Alexander  Serene,  t  » 
live*  of  Syria,  and  cousin  to  the  Emperor  HeUophv 
Itta.  Mass.  rrreodmotber  of  the  latter,  parcemngto 
foUy  sad  groaely  vicious  disposition,  thought  of  e» 
ciliating  tbe  Roman*  by  prevailing  upon  her  dietoto 
grartdsoa  to  associate  Alexander  Sereros  with  h» 
self  in  the  empire.   But  HelwgabeJu*  becoming  * 
terward  jealous  of  kirn,  and  wishing  to  put  him  or. 
of  the  way,  apraad  a  false  report  of  Alexander''  deeu 
whereupon  the  pmtoriana  broke  out  into  open  mum? 
Heliogabelue  waa  abin.  and  Alexander  Several  «• 
coeied  ta  the  onmoe.   Tbe  now  emperor  wu  of  > 
obaraotar  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  hu  pre* 
Among  the  first  acta  of  his  eortreigntj,  rt 


 of  that  body,  aad  revoked,  alee,  all  the  )»• 

eecoung  edict*  that  bad  beat)  iaaued  by  hie  pred«r» 
aor  against  the  Christiana-  Tbta  just  and  nat-M 
procedure  !*  thought  W  have  been  adopted  byte* 
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rice  of  his  mother  MtMm,  who  maintained  in  inter- 
course with  torat  of  Ike  BHMt  distinguished  Chrio- 
titM,  among  others,  the  celebrated  Origen,  and  who 
was.  perinea,  herself  a  Convert.  Bat,  however  do- 
siroua  of  peace,  that  he  might  prosecute  Ma  aehcima 
of  reform,  Alexander  was  aoen  called  w  encounter 
the  perils  and  to*  of  war.  A  revolution  iti  the  East, 
which  began  in  the  fourth  year  of  hie  reign,  was  pro- 
ductive of  consequences  deeply  important  to  all  Asia. 
Ardeahir  Bsbegan,  or  Artaxertes,  who  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  the  imperial  race  Of  ancient  Persia, 
raised  a  rebellion  against  the  Parthian  amnarchs,  (he 
Arsacidn.  The  Parthian  dynasty  was  evertomed, 
and  the  ancient  Persian  restored ;  and  with  its  resto- 
ration was  renewed  its  claims  to  the  sovereignty  of 
all  Asia,  which  it  had  formerly  possessed.  This  claim 
gave  rise  to  a  war  against  the  Remans,  and  Alexander 
Severus  led  Ms  troops  into  the  East,  to  msmtara  the 
imperial  sway  over  the  disputed  territories.  In  the 
army  he  displayed  the  high  qualities  of  a  warrior,  arid 
gained  a  great  victory  over  the  Persians,  but  was  pre-, 
vented  from  following  up  his  success  tn  consequence 
of  a  pestilence  breaking  out  among  bis  troops.  The 
Persians,  however,  were  willing  to  renounce  hostili- 
ties for  a  time,  and  the  emperor  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph.  Scarcely  had  Alexander  tasted  repose  from 
his  Persian  war,  when  he  received  intelligence  that 
the  Germane  had  crossed  the  Rhtae  and  were  Inva- 
ding OauL  He  at  once  set  oat  to  oppose  thie  new 
enemy,  hut  be  encountered  another  still  mora  formi- 
dable. The  armies  in  Gaol  had  sunk  into  a  great  re- 
laxation of  the  rigid  discipline  necessary  for  even  their 
wra  preservation.  Alexander  began  to  restore  the 
ancient  military  regulations,  to  enforce  discipline,  and 
to  reorganize  such  an  army  ae  might  be  able  to  keep 
the  barbarians  m  cheek.  '  The  demoralised  soldiery 
sould  not  endure  the  ehsnge.  A  conspiracy  ems 
formed  against  Mm,  and  the  youthful  emperor  wee 
murdered  In  hia  tent,  in  his  99th  year,  after  a  abort 
i»nt  glorious  reign  Of  thirteen  years.— It  cannot  be  de- 
nied, that  moeh  of  wttat  rendered  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
ler  Se teres  truly  glorious  was  owing  to  the  eewMete 
»f  his  mother  Meranm*.  Ulpian,  too,  the  friend  of 
Papinian,  the  most  rigidly  upright  mart  of  his  time,  a 
nan  more  skilled  in  jurisprudence  (ban  my  of  hie  eon- 
«rnponries,  was  the  friend  of  Afexsnder,  and  the  only 
yerson  with  whom  be  waa  accustomed  to  converse  m 
itrict  confidence.  This  alone  may  be  regarded  as  the 
roong  emperor's  highest  praise.  The  character  of 
Alexander  presented  so  many  points  worthy  of  praise, 
hat  the  writer  of  hie  life  in  the  Augustan  History 
txbausts  all  hia  powers  of  description  in  the  attempt 
o  do  it  justice.  (Lamprid.,  Tit.  Alex.  Set. — Dio 
7<w*.,  lib.  80.—  Heroditn,  ft,  8,  7,  mm.)— in.  8ei- 
litiue,  an  ecclesiastical  historisn,  who  died  A.D.  4*0. 
rhe  best  of  bis  works  is  his  Hilton*  Sacra,  from  the 
reation  of  the  world  to  the  consulship  of  Stilicho,  the 
tyle  of  which  is  superior  to  that  of  the  age  in  which 
ie  lived.  The  best  edition  Is  in  *  vols.  4to,  Poteen, 
741. — IV.  A  celebrated  architect,  employed,  with 
mother  architect  named  Celer,  in  erecting  Nero's 
>  Golden  House."  (Tacit.,  Anna!.,  1ft,  42.  —  Fid. 
«ero.) 

Ssvo,  a  ridge  of  mountain?  between  Norway  and 
Sweden.  It  assumes  various  namea  in  different  parts 
if  its  course  *,  as,  the  Langfieli  Mountains,  the  Do- 
rrafiel4  Mountains,  dec.  Some  suppose  the  ridge  of 
!e-vo  to  have  been  the  Rhlphasn  Mountains  of  anti- 
pity.    (Pfrn.4,  16.) 

Saxtl /t  Aqoa,  now  Ail,  a  town  of  Gallia  Nsrbon- 
•nsis,  and  the  metropolis  of  Narbonensis  Seconds.  It 
tvred  its  foundation  to  8extiua  Calvinus,  who,  in  the 
hrst  expedition  of  the  Romans  into  Gaul,  reduced  tbe 
Jalluvii  or  Salyes,  tn  whose  territory  it  wss  situate, 
t  was  founded  on  account  of  the  warm  mineral  springs 
n  its  neighbourhood.   These  springs,  however,  bad 


already  lest  their  warmth,  and  nrSeh  of  their  efficacy, 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Lie.,  Ejnt.,  61. — Strobe, 
180.)  Marins  defeated  the  Teutones  near  this  place. 
{Pint.,  Kir.  ttar.—Flomt,  8,  8.) 

8rsYf.ua,  certain  females  supposed  to  be  inspired 
by  Heaven,  who  flourished  in  different  parts  of  tbe 
world.  Aconrdihg  to  the  received  opinion,  founded 
ea  the  authority  of  Varro,  they  went  ten  in  number: 
tbe  fittt  was  the  Persian  Sibyl,  of  whom  Nicsnor, 
one  of  the  historians  of  Alexander  the  Great,  made 
raontioii  t  the  second  was  tbe  Libyan,  alluded  to  by 
Euripides  in  the  prologue  of  one  of  bis  loot  plays,  tbe 
Lamia  ;  the  third  was  the  Delphian,  mentioned  by 
Chrysippus  in  bis  lost  work  on  Divination  ;  the  fourth 
was  tbe  Gumma*,  m  Italy,  spoken  of  by  Neviua,  end 
other  Latin  writers,  especially  Virgil;  the Jifth  was 
the  Erythraan,  whom  Apollodorus  of  Erythne  claimed 
•e  *  native  of  that  city,  though  some  made  bet  to 
have  been  bom  ro  Babylonia.  She  is  said  to  have 
predicted  to  the  Greeks,  when  they  were  sailing  for 
Trey,  that  this  city  wee  destined  to  perish,  and  that 
Horner  would  compose  -falsities  in  relation  to  it ;  tbe 
eiath  was  tbe  Soman,  of  whom  Eratosthenee  said  be 
found  mention  in  the  ancient  annals  of  tbe  SamianS ; 
the  seven* h  waa  of  Cyme,  in  jEolis,  and  waa  called 
Amartaeja,  Demdphile,  or  Herophire ;  tbe  eighth  was 
the  Hellnfeutine,  born  at  Mereessus,  in  tbe  Trojan 
territory.  According  teHersclido*  Posticus,  she  Aeor- 
iebed  in  the  time  ei  Cyrus  end  Scion ;  the  ninth  was 
tbe  Phrygian,  who  gave  oracles  st  Aacyra ;  the  tenth 
waa  the  TUmrtine,  at  Tiber,  in  Italy,  and  waa  named 
Alboaea.  (Varro,  ap.  -Lactam.,  1,  Q.—Angwit.,  Ore. 
D.,  It,  38.)  The  most  celebrated  one  of  tbe  whole 
number  was  tbe  Cumann,  tbe  poetic  (able  relative  to 
whom  is  ss  follows :  Apoaey  having  become  enam- 
oured of  her,  offered  to  give  her  whatever  she  should 
aak.  The  Sibyl  demanded  to  live  as  many  years  aa 
t  had  grains  of  sand  in  ber  band,  but  unfortunately 
forgot  w  ask  for  the  enjoyment  of  hearth  and  bioem  of 
which  she  wee  then  in  possession.  The  god  granted 
ber  request,  bat  she  refused,  in  return,  to  listen  to  bis 
suit;  and  tbe  gift  of  longevity,  therefore,  unaccom- 
panied by  freahneea  end  beauty,  proved  a  burden  rather 
than  •  benefit.  She  bad  already  liven  about  700  years 
when  iStni  came  M  Italy,  and,  as  seme  have  ima- 
gined, she  had  alt  centuries  more  to  Hve  before  her 
years  were  as  trameroos  as  the  grains  of  sand  which 
she  bad  held  fa  her  band.  At  the  expiration  of  this 
period  abe  was  to  wither  quite  away,  and  become  con- 
verted into  a  mere  voice.  (Ovid,  Met.,  14,  104.  — 
Sen.  at  Vrrg ,  JBn.,  «,  SSI.)  Thie  wee  tbe  Sibyl 
that  accompanied  .ASeeas  to  tbe  lower  world.  It  waa 
usual  with  her  to  write  her  predictions  on  leaves,  and 
place  them  at  the  entrance  of  her  cave <  ind  it  re- 
quired great  caution  on  the  part  of  those  who  consult- 
ed bar  to  rait*  op  these  leaves  before  (he  wind  drove 
them  from  their  places,  and,  by  mingling  them  together, 
broke  the  connexion,  and  rendered  their  meaning  emia- 
telhgiWe.— According  to  a  well-known  Roman  legend, 
on*  of  Ae  Sibyta  came  to  the  palace  of  Tarqum  the 
Second  with  trine  volumes,  which  she  offered  to  sell 
for  a  very  high  price.  The  monarch  declined  tbe  offer, 
and  she  immedistely  dissppeared,  and  burned  three  of 
the  volumee.  Returning  soon  after,  she  asked  the 
same  price  for  the  remaining  six  books ;  and,  when 
Tarqum  again  refused  to  buy  them,  she  burned  three 
more,  sod  still  persisted  in  demanding  the  same  sum 
of  money  for  the  three  that  were  left.  This  extraor- 
dinary behaviour  astonished  tbe  monarch,  and,  with 
the  advice  of  the  augurs,  be  bought  tbe  books ;  upon 
which  the  Sibyl  immediately  disappeared,  end  wee 
never  seen  after.  These  books  were  preserved  with 
great  earn,  and  called  tbe  SitflUne  nereee.  A  college 
of  priests  wes  appointed  to  have  charge  of  them,  and 
they  were  consulted  with  the  greatest  solemnity  when 
tbe  state  seemed  to  be  in  danger.   When  the  Capital 
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was  boned  in  the  troubles  of  Sylla,  the  8ibylline  ver- 
m,  which  were  deposited  there,  perished  in  the  con- 
flagration ;  and,  to  repair  the  lost  which  the  republic 
seemed  to  have  sustained,  commissioners  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  different  parts  of  Greece  to  collect 
whatever  could  be  found  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the 
Sibyls. — Thus  far  the  common  account.  It  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  however,  that  what  the  ancients  tell 
os  respecting  these  prophetesses  is  all  very  obscure, 
fabulous,  and  full  of  contradictions.  It  appears  that 
the  name  StoylU  is  properly  an  appellative  term,  and 
denotes  "  an  inspired  person ;"  sod  the  etymology  of 
the  word  is  commonly  sought  .in  the  .dSolic  or  Doric 
Z<dr,  for  weir,  "•  god,"  and  "odeics"  or 

"cmnusf."— As  regards  the  final  fate  of  the  Sibylline 
verses,  some  uncertainty  prevails.  It  would  seem,  bow- 
ever,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  that  the  Emper- 
or Honorius  issued  an  order,  A.D.  899,  for  destroying 
them ;  in  pursuance  of  which,  Stilicho  burned  all  these 
prophetic  writings,  and  demolished  the  temple  of  Apol- 
lo in  which  they  had  been  deposited.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  still  preserved,  in  eight  books  of  Greek  verse, 
a  collection  of  oracles  pretended  to  be  Sibylline.  Dr. 
Cave,  who  is  well  satisfied  that  this  collection  is  s  for- 
gery, supposes  that  a  large  pert  of  it  was  composed  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  about  A.D.  130  ;  that  other  parts 
were  sdded  in  lb*  time  of  the  Anton  ines,  and  the 
whole  completed  in  the  reign  of  Commodus.  Dr.  Pri- 
deaux  says  that  this  collection  must  have  been  made 
between  A.D.  188  and  167.  Some  of  the  Christian 
fstbers,  not  regading  the  imposition,  nave  often  cited 
the  books  of  the  Sibyls  in  favour  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion ;  and  hence  Celsus  takes  occasion  to  call  the 
Christiana  Sibyllista.  Dr.  Lardner  states  his  convic- 
tion that  the  Sybilline  oracles  quoted  by  St.  Clement 
and  others  of  the  Greek  fathers  are  the  forgeries  of 
some  Christian.  Bishop  Horsier  has  ably  supported 
the  opinion,  however,  that  the  Sibylline  books  con- 
tained records  of  prophecies  vouchsafed  to  nations  ex- 
traneous to  the  patriarchal  families  and  the  Jewish 
commonwealth,  before  tho  general  defection  to  idola- 
try. Although  the  books  were  at  last  interpolated, 
yet,  according  to  the  views  taken  of  the  subject  by  the 
learned  bishop,  this  wse  too  late  to  throw  discredit  on 
the  confident  appeal  made  to  them  by  Justin. — The 
first  ancient  writer  that  makes  mention  of  the  Sibyl- 
line verses  appears  to  have  been  Heraeutus.  (Creu- 
zer,  ad  Cic.,  If.  D.,  8,  8,  p.  SSI.)  The  leading  pas- 
sage, however,  in  relation  to  them,  is  that  of  Dionysius 
of  Hslicsrnaaaua  (4, 63).  The  moat  ancient  Sibylline 
prophecy  that  has  been  preserved  for  os  is  that  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (10,  9),  and  which  the  Athenians 
applied  to  the  battle  of  .jEgoapotamos,  because  it 
spesks  of  a  fleet  destroyed  through  the  fault  of  its 
commanders.  Another  Sibylline  prediction  is  found 
in  Plutarch  (Fit.  Demottk  —  Op..  td.  Reukt,  vol.  4, 
p.  733),  and  which  relates  to  a  bloody  battle  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tbermodon.  The  Athenians  applied  this 
oracle  to  the  battle  of  Cbcronea.  Plutarch  slates  that 
there  was  no  river  of  this  name,  in  his  time,  near 
Cbaronea,  and  he  conjectures  that  a  small  brook,  fall- 
ing into  toe  Cephissus,  is  here  meant,  and  which  his 
fellow  townsmen  called  Al/iav  (Httmm),  or  "  the 
bloody"  brook.  Psussniss  (9,  19)  speaks  of  a  small 
stream  in  Boeotia  called  Tbermodon ;  but  he  places  it 
some  distance  from  Cbssronet. — Tbe  history  of  Rome 
hss  preserved  for  oa  two  Sibylline  predictions,  not,  in- 
deed, in  their  literal  form,  but  yet  of  s  very  definite 
nature.  One  of  these  forbade  the  Romans  to  extend 
their  sway  beyond  Mount  Taurus.  Were  it  well  ascer- 
tained that  this  prohibition,  with  which  we  are  made 
acquainted  by  Livy  (38,  18),  actually  formed  part  of 
the  Sibylline  books,  it  would  suffice  to  show  ihst  these 
books  were  not  composed  for  the  Romans ;  a  prophecy 
which  fixes  Moant  Taurus  as  the  eastern  limit  of  an 
empire,  could  only  have  been  made  for  tbe  monarchs 
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of  Lydia.   It  is  almost  soperfluoss,  noraoTer,  to  h- 
mark,  that,  with  regard  to  Rome,  at  lean,  this  [red*, 
tioo  was  contradicted  by  subsequent  emu.— The 
second  prophecy  preserved  for  us  in  Roman  hatory  u 
the  one  that  was  applied  to  the  case  of  Ptolemj  Av 
letea.    This  prince  having  solicited  aid  from  toe  leg- 
ate against  his  rebellious  subjects,  ths  Sibylline  boob 
were  consulted,  and  the  following  snswer  >u  fomal 
in  them :  "  If  a  king  of  Egypt  come  to  ask  aid  of 
yon,  refuse  him  not  your  afiiance,  but  give  bun  nt 
troops."   The  turbulence  and  faction  of  ths  say  lea- 
der it  extremely  probable  that  this  prediction  wu  i 
mere  forgery.    What  we  have  retraining  undo  lie 
title  Of  Sibylline  Oracles  were  evidently  fabricated 
by  the  pious  fraud  of  tbe  early  Christians,  ever  ui 
ions  to  discover  traces  of  their  faith  in  pagan  mythol- 
ogy.   St  Clement  of  Rome  himself  is  not  free  fun 
the  suspicion  of  having  participated  in  the  tabula- 
tion, or  else  of  having  attached  credit  too  readily  lei 
corrupted  text.    According  to  St.  Justin,  this  pontiff 
had  cited,  in  bis  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  tbe  S» 
yllioe  predictions,  for  the  purpose  of  confirming  bj 
their  means  the  truths  which  he  was  announcing  u 
the  pagans.    (Qtuut.  ad  Ortked.  Rap.  td  own, 
Uxiv.)  A  contemporary  of  St.  Clement's,  tbe  bust- 
rian  Josephus,  refers  to  psssages  in  these  same  oa 
cles,  where  allusion  is  made*  to  the  tower  of  Bsbei 
(Antiq.  JwL,  1, 6),  a  circumstance,  by-the-way,  via 
proves  tbe  early  falsification  of  these  prediction 
Celsus,  in  express  terms,  accused  the  Chriiiiira  of 
forging  the  Sibylline  collection.    (Orig.  set.  Cole, 
lib.  7.)  The  fathers  of  the  Church  in  the  second,  td, 
still  more  frequently,  those  in  the  third  century,  refa 
to  pasesgea  evidently  interpolated,  as  if  they  vat 
genuine.  (Thorlacu  hbri  SibylluUmm,  ate., fkjvt 
1616,  8vo.) — The  Sibylline  collection,  as  it  eiiw  u 
the  present  day,  is  composed  of  eight  books.  In  tbt 
first  book,  the  subjects  are,  the  Creation,  the  FtlLiai 
the  Deluge.   It  is  apparent  not  only  that  this  boot  a 
taken  from  Genesis,  but  also  that  its  author  nude  m 
of  the  Greek  translation  of  the  SepUiagint.  Toe 
subject  of  the  second  book  ia  the  Last  Judgment.  It 
the  third  Antichrist  is  announced.    The  fourth  pre- 
dicts the  fall  of  divers  monarchies.    Tbe  fifth  u  oc- 
cupied with  the  Romans  down  to  Lucius  Vera,  Is 
the  sixth  the  Baptism  of  our  Saviour  by  St.  John » 
made  the  subject.    The  seventh  is  devoted  to  tm 
Deluge,  and  the  fall  of  various  States  and  Monircb» 
The  eighth  relates  to  the  Last  Judgment  and  the  De- 
atruction  of  Rome. — A  manuscript  discovered  by 
Main  in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  conuaa  i 
fourteenth  book,  in  334  verses  ;  the  books,  bowere, 
between  it  end  the  eighth  are  lost.    This  1st! -mo- 
tioned book,  the  fourteenth,  speaks  of  a  destruction  <i 
Rome  so  complete  that  the  traveller  will  find  no  r> 
cee  of  the  city  remaining,  and  its  very  name  sHH  da- 
appear.   The  prophetess  then  goes  on  to  enumerate* 
long  series  of  princes  under  whom  Rome  shall  be  re- 
built.— The  most  complete  edition  of  the  Sibylline  or- 
«cles  ia  that  of  Gallants,  which  appeared  at  Aos» 
dam  in  1688-9,  3  vols.  4to,  to  which  must  be  adoei 
the  14th  book,  published  by  Maio,  at  Milan,  1817,  Sm 
— In  relation  to  the  Sibylline  oracles  generally,  cos 
suit  the  remarks  of  Niebohr  (Rom.  Hut.,  voL  1. » 
441,  ttqq.,  Cambridge  trtrul  ). 

Sicahbxi  or  STGanaai,  s  powerful  German  hi'* 
whose  original  seats  were  around  tbe  Rhine,  the  Site 
and  the  Lippe.  They  were  dangerous  ibes  to  tb 
Romans,  who  finally  conquered  them  under  the  lad- 
ing of  Drusus.  Tiberius  transferred  a  huge  pert  of 
this  people  to  the  left  or  southern  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
where  they  reappear  under  the  name  of  Gagenr- 
(Fhr.,  43,  13.— C««.,  8.  G.,  4, 16.—  Die  Casus/, 
64,  38.— Tme.,  Am.,  8,  36  —  Id.  Aid.,  4.  1J.) 

Steam,  an  ancient  nation  of  Sicily.  (YU.  renaiii 
under  the  article  Sicilia.) 
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SicanIa,  an  ancient  name  of  Sicily.  (Vid.  Sicilia.) 

Sicca  VsMsrSa,  a  city  of  Numidia,  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Bagradas,  and  it  aome  distance  from  the 
coast.  We  are  first  made  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence of  this  place  in  the  history  of  the  Jugurthine 
war.  {Sail.,  Sell.  Jug.,  8,  56.)  Pliny  styles  it  a 
colony  (5,  3) ;  and,  though  no  other  writer  gives  it  this 
title,  yet,  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  represented  on 
the  Peutinger  table,  aa  well  ea  from  Ptolemy's  having 
selected  it  for  one  of  bis  places  of  astronomical  cal- 
culation, we  see  plainly  that  it  must  have  been  an  im- 
portant city.  It  received  the  appellation  of  Venerea 
from  a  temple  of  Venus  which  it  contained,  and 
where,  in  accordance  with  a  well-known  Oriental  cus- 
tom, the  young  maidens  of  the  place  were  accustomed 
to  prostitute  their  persons,  and  thus  obtain  a  dowry  for 
marriage.  (Vol.  Max.,  2,  6.)  Bochart  and  De  mos- 
ses derive  the,  name  of  Sicca  from  the  Punic  Succoth 
Benotk  ("  tabernacula  puellarum"),  and  make  Benath 
("  puella")  the  origin  of  the  name  Venus  among  the 
Romans. — Sbaw  regarded  the  modem  Kaff  aa  near 
the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  having  found  an  inscrip- 
tion there  with  the  Ordo  Siceetuium  on  it.  But  Man- 
nert  thinks  the  stone  was  brought  to  Kaff  from  some 
other  quarter,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  these  parts.  (Mannert,  Gtogr.,  vol.  10,  pL  3, 
p.  333,  teqq.) 

Siciur.ua.    Vid.  Acerbas. 

SicilIa,  the  largest,  most  fruitful,  and  populous  isl- 
and of  the  Mediterranean,  lying  to  the  south  of  Italy, 
from  which  it.  is  separated  by  the  Fretum  Siculum, 
the  strait  or  faro  of  Metnm,  which,  in  the  narrowest 
part,  is  only  two  miles  wide.  Its  short  distance  from 
the  mainland  of  Italy  gave  rise  to  an  hypothesis, 
among  the  ancient  writers,  that  it  once  formed  part 
>f  that  country,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  a  pow- 
erful flood.  (Compare  the  authorities  cited  by  Clu- 
ser,  Sial.,.  1,  I.)  This  theory,  however,  is  a  very 
jnprobable  one,  the  more  particularly  aa  the  point 
where  the  mountains  commence  on  the  island  by  no 
means  corresponds  with  the  termination  of  the  chain 
>f  the  Apennines  at  the  promontory  of  Leocopetra, 
iow  Capo  dell'  arm,  but  is  many  miles  to  the  north, 
't  is  more  natural  to  suppose,  therefore,  that,  in  the 
■ret  formation  of  our  globe,  the  waters,  finding  a  hol- 
ow  here,  poured  themselves  into  it. — The  island  is  a 
iiree-cornered  one,  and  this  shape  obtained  for  it  its 
mrliest  name  among  the  Grecian  mariners,  Tpivaxia 
TrituJda,  L  e., "  three-cornered").  This  name,  and, 
consequently,  the  acquaintance  which  the  Greeks  had 
with  the  island,  must  Juve  been  of  a  very  early  date, 
lince  Homer  was  already  acquainted  with  the  "  island 
rhrinakia"  (Opivaiuti  vqoot—Od.,  13,  135),  with  the 
lerda  of  Helios  that  pastured  upon  it,  and  places  in 
te  vicinity  the  wonders  of  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  to- 
gether with  the  islands  which  he  terms  Plangkta 
TlXayKTtu),  or  "  the  Wanderers."  The  later  Greek 
vriters,  and  almost  all  the  Latin  authors,  make  a  slight 
Iteration  in  the  name,  calling  it  Trinacria,  and  Pliny' 
3,  8)  translates  the  term  in  question  by  Triquetra, 
form  which  frequently  appears  in  the  poets.  The 
ame  Trinacria  very  probably  underwent  the  change 
ust  alluded  to,  in  order  to  favour  its  derivation  from 
tie  Greek  rpetc  (three),  and  impa  (a  promontory),  in 
llasion  to  its  three  promontories  ;  though,  in  fact, 
nly  one  of  them,  that  of  Pachynus  namely,  is  de- 
erving  of  the  appellation.  Homer's  name  QpivaKta, 
n  tbc  other  hand,  or  rather  that  of  Tpivaxia,  is  much 
lore  appropriate,  since  the  root  is  uxi?,  "  a  point." — 
'be  island  of  Sicily  is  indebted  for  its  existence  to  a 
hain  of  mountains,  which  commences  in  the  vicinity 
f  the  Fretum  Siculum,  runs  towards  the  west,  keep- 
lg  constantly  at  only  a  small  distance  from  the  north- 
rn  coast,  and  terminating  on  the  northwestern  coast, 
car  the  modern  Capo  ii  St.  VUo.  The  name  of 
ais  range  is' Monies  Ncbrodes.    A  side  chain  issues 


from  it  and  pursues  a  southern  direction,  and  out  of 
this  JCtna  rears  its  lofty  head.  From  the  same  Mon- 
ies Nebrodee  another  chain  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  island,  called  Monies  Henei  (Upaia  bptf),  and 
dividing  at  one  time  the  territories  of  the  Siculi  from  , 
those  of  the  Sicani.  (Dtod.  Sic.,  4,  84.)— Sicily  ha*  ' 
no  large  rivers ;  the  moderate  extent  of  the  island, 
and  .the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  pre- 
venting this.  The  only  considerable  streams  are  the 
Symattnus  and  the  Himera.  The  former  of  these  re- 
ceives most  of  the  small  rivers  that  flow  from  the 
eastern  aide  of  the  Heratan  Mountains  :  the  Himera 
also  is  swelled  by  numerous  smaller  streams  in  its 
course  through  the  island. — A  country  like  Sicily,  ly- 
ing between  the  36th  and  38th  parallels  of  latitude, 
and,  consequently,  belonging  to  the  southernmost  re- 
gions of  Europe,  and  which  is  well  supplied  with 
streams  of  water  from  it*  numerous  mountain  chains, 
must,  of  course,  be  a  fertile  one.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  character  of  the  island  throughout  all  antiquity ; 
and  the  Romans,  while  they  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
granaries  of  ths  capital,  placed.it,  in  point  of  product- 
iveness, by  the  side  of  Italy  itself,  or  rather  regarded 
it  aa  a  portion  of  that  country.  The  staple  of  Sicily 
was  its  excellent  wheat  The  Romans  found  it 
growing  wild  in  the  extensive  fields  of  Leontirii,  and, 
when,  cultivated,  it  yielded  a  hundred  fold :  that  which 
grew  in  the  plain*  of  Euna  was  regarded  as  decidedly 
the  beat  It  was  natural  enough,  therefore,  in  the ' 
early  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  regard  it  as  the  pa- 
rent-country of  grain ;  and  they  had  a  deity  among 
them  whom  they  considered  aa  the  patroness  of  fertility, 
and  the  discoverer  of  agriculture  to  man.  In  this  god- 
dess the  Greeks  recognised  their  Ceres,  and  they  made 
Minerva,  Diana,  and  Proserpina  to  have  spent  their 
youth  here,  and  the  laat  mentioned  of  the  three  to  have 
been  carried  off  by  Pluto  from  the  rich  fields  of  Enna. 
— It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  Romans  re- 

Srded  Sicily  aa  one  of  their  granaries.  They  obtained 
im.it,  even  at  an  early  period,  the  necessary  supplies 
when  their  city  was  suffering  from  scarcity.  King 
Hiero  II.,  also,  frequently  bestowed  very  acceptable 
presents  of  grain  on  these  powerful  neighbours  of  his, 
and  how  many  and  extensive  demands  were  made  by 
the  Romans  in  later  days  on  the  resources  of  the  island, 
after  it  had  fallen  by  right  of  conquest  into  their  hands, 
will  plainly  appear  from  a  paaaage  of  Cicero  (in  Vtrr, 
8,  3). — The  earliest  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  accord- 
ing to  the  Grecian  writers,  were  the  Cyclopes  and 
Lasstrygoncs.  Homer,  it  seems,  had  spoken  of  these 
giant-races,  and  subsequent  writers  could  find  no  more 
probable  place  for  their  abode  than  an  island  wher* 
the  strange  phenomenon  presented  by  ./Etna  seemed 
to  point  to  en  equally  strange  race  of  inhabitanta. 
Homer,  it  ia  true,  had  not  made  these  two.  races  neigh- 
bours to  each  other,  nor  had  he  placed  them  both  in 
his  island  of  Thrinakia  ;  the  expounders  of  hie  my- 
thology, however,  regardless  of  geographical  difficul- 
ties, considered  the  point  aa  accurately  settled,  and 
here,  therefore,  according  to  them,  dwelled  the  Cy- 
clopes and  LsMtrygones.  Thucydides  alone  (6,  3), 
after  mentioning  the  common  tradition,  honestly  con 
fesses  that  he  cannot  tell  what  has  become  of  these 
giant-races.  Other  writers,  however,  were  better  in 
formed,  it  seems,  and  made  the  Cyclopes  disappeat 
from  view  in  the  bowels  of  JElm,  and  amid  the  cav- 
erns of  the  Liperi  isle*.— From  actual  inquiry,  the 
Greeks  became  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  two  early  tribes  in  this  island,  the  Sicani  and 
Siculi.  They  knew,  also,  that  the  former  of  these 
lived  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the  latter;  bo' 
they  were  divided  in  their  opinion*  a*  to  the  origin  of 
(he  more  ancient*  people.  The  most  of  them,  witr 
Thucydides  at  their  head  (6,  3),  derive  the  Sicani 
from  Iberia,  and  make  thorn  to  have  been  driven  by 
the  Lhryes  (Lunuret)  from  their  original  seat*  in  the 
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country,  around  the  river  Sfetnua,  to  the  island  which, 
from  them,  received  the  name  of  Sicania.  But,  on  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  Iberia,  the  Greeks 
found  no  river  there  of  the  name  of  Siearras;  they 
therefore  conceived  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Sieorbt, 
a  tributary  of  the  Iberua.  No  Lignrians,  however, 
ever  tented  in  Spain,  and  therefore  no  Sicani  eoold 
ever  havo  been  driven  by  them  from  that  country. 
The  only  solution  of  this  difficulty  la,  that  aa  the  Ibe- 
rians aettled  alto  along  the  ooaat  of  Gaol,  the  Sieanos 
was  a  river  of  southern  Gsul,  which  subseqtientlr 
changed  ita  name,  and  could  not  afterward  be  identified'. 
Bat  another  difficulty  presents  itaelf.  In  what  way 
did  the  Sicani.  after  being  thus  expelled,  reach  the  isl- 
and of  Sicily  1  The  nearest  and  readiest  route  was 
by  tea ;  out  where  eoold  these  rode  children  of  nature 
bare  obtained  a  fleet t  Did  they  proceed  by  land! 
This  path  would  be,  if  possible,  atill  more  arduous,  as 
they  would  have  to  cut  their  way  through  various 
branches  of  their  very  conquerors,  the  Lrguree,  and 
then  encounter  many  valiant  tribes  in  central  and 
southern  Italy.  Virgil  eeeYns  to  have  been  startled  by 
the  difficulties  of  this  hypothesis,  since  he  makes  the 
Sicani  Inhabitanta  of  Latium,  or,  rather,  with  the  li- 
cense of  a  poet,  confounds  them  with  the  Sicoli.  (Mn., 
T,  795  ;  8,  342  )  Other  writers,  however,  whom  Di- 
odorus  Siculus  (5,  S)  considers  most  worthy  of  reli- 
ance, declared  themselves  against  this  wandering  of 
the  Sicani,  and  made  them  an  indigenous  race  in  Sici- 
ly. The  chief  argument  in  favour  Of  this  position  was 
deduced  from  the'  tradition*  of  the  people  themselves, 
who  laid  claim  to  the  title  of  Autochthones.  (Thar- 
eyd .,  6, 1)  This  opinion  found  a  warm  supporter  in 
Tirneua,  as  we  are  informed  by  Dtodorue  (6, 6). — To 
these  primitive  inhabitanta  came  the  Siculi.  These 
were  sn  Italian  race  from  Latium  (eid.  Sicoli),  and, 
previously  to  their  settlement  in  Sicily,  they  had  es- 
tablished themselves,  for  a  time,  among  the  Morgetes, 
in  what  ia  now  called  Calabria.  On  their  crossing 
over  into  the  island,  the  Siculi  tookpossestion  of  the 
country  in  the  vicinity  of  iEtna.  They  met  with  no 
opposition  at  first  from  the  Sicani,  for  that  people  had 
long  before  been  driven  away  by  an  eruption  from  the 
mountain,  and  bad  fled  to  the  western  parts  of  the  isl- 
and, (piod.,  S,  II.)  As  the  Siculi,  however,  extend- 
ed themselves  to  the  west,  they  could  not  fail  eventu- 
ally of  coming  in  contact  with  the  Sicani.  Ware  en- 
toed,  until  they  regulated  by  treaty  their  respective 
limits.  {DM.,  6, 8.)  According  to  Tboeydidea,  how- 
ever, the  Siculi  defeated  in  battle  the  Sicani,  and 
drove  and  confined  them  to  the  southern  and  western 
part*  of  the  island.— Sicily  received  accessions  also  to 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  from  other  sources.  I. 
The  Cretans  ;  these,  according  to  traditions  half  his- 
torical and  half  mythological,  came  to  this  islsnd  along 
with  Minos,  when  in  pursuit  of  Disdains.  After  the 
death  of  their  king,  tbey  settled  in  the  territories  of 
Cocalua,  a  monarch  of  the  Sicani.  They  subsequent- 
ly became  blended  with  the  Siculi.  1.  The  Eh/mi. 
According  to  Thucydides,  a  number  of  Trojans  es- 
caping to  Sicily,  and  settling  In  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Sicani,  tbey  both  together  obtained  the  name  of 
Elymi.  3.  The  Phoenicians,  too,  formed  settlements 
sround  the  whole  of  Sicily,  taking  m  the  promontories 
and  little  islands  sdjacent.  These  settlements  were 
not,  however,  meant  aa  colonies,  but  only  commercial 
stations.  After,  however,  the  Greeks  hsd  come  over 
in  great  numbers,  tbev  abandoned  the  greater  part  of 
their  settlements,  and  drew  together  the  rest,  open- 
ping  Motys,  Solosis,  and  Panormua,  near  the  Elymi, 
both  in  reliance  on  their  assistance,  and  because  from 
this  part  of  Sicily  was  the  shortest  passage  to  Carthage. 
(Thuryd.,  6,  t.)  An  account  of  the  Grecian  settle- 
ments is  given  in  Thucydides  (6,  8),  and  tbey  had  al- 
ready attained  a  flourishing  maturity  before  a  new  pow- 
er developed  itself  and  entered  the  lists  with  them  for 
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demonstration  wst  aaads  whet  Xm- 
ng  hi*  invasion  of  Greece.  The 
Carthaginians,  who,  as  Droderue  assent,  were  in  league 
with  the  Persian  monarch,  landed  with  a  bret  train 
Panormua,  and  threatened  Himera.  The  pretext 'for 
this  movement  on  the  part  of  Carthage  was  farnttta 
by  a  quarrel  with  Tberon,  tyrant  or  Amentia  ;  ud, 
according  to-  the  usual  practice  of  the  Csflaagiaiaaa, 
the  armament  had  been  strengthened  Iron  many  bar* 
bantu*  nations,  the  Tuscan  fleet  being  rise  joins!  tot 
by  treaty.    But  Gerlon,  monarch  of  Syracuse,  raatthel 
to  the  assistance  of  There*,  leaving  the  command  at 
ma  fleet  to  his  brother  Hiero ;  and  Hier*  defend 
the  Carthaginian  and  Tuscan  fleet,  while,  asset  rat 
seme  time,  the  Carthaginian  land  feme  was  complete. 
ry  broken  at  Himera  by  the  united  armies  of  Syntax 
and  Aeragaa.    It  la  said  by  tome  an  than  that  Ga- 
lon'* victory  took  place  on  the)  seme  day  with  die  bav 
Its  of  Sahunt*.   No  farther  conquest  was  attempt*! 
in  BrcHy  by  Carthage  for  many  Tears  after,  tesji 
the  (till  remained  m  possession  of  the  old  Pbsmcai 
settlements,  and  could  therefore  make  a  descent  ■ 
the  Island  whenever  she  might  again  feel  incliael  fi 
was  not  till  after  the  termination  of  the  contest  be- 
tween the  Athenians  and  Syracosens,  when  the  una, 
notwithstanding  their  success,  remained  greatly  enfee- 
bled by  the  struggle,  that  Carthage  again  soeguf  use- 
porronity  of  invading  the  island.    This  was  seen  af- 
forded by  the  disputes  between  Setinos  and  £gem; 
the  Carthaginians  landed  at  Motya,  took  Sebnus,  aal 
established  themselves  over  the  entire  western  Will 
Sicily.   They  would  have  spread  themselves  fame 
hsd  it  not  been  for  the  power  of  Dfonysias  of  Snv 
Cose ;  and  to  Ibis        with  all  bis  tyrannical  east- 
ties,  the  Greek*  of  Sicily  wort  mainly  indebted  k 
their  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Carthage.  Hew 
often  defeated,  it  h)  tree,  but  as  often  found  the  Ben 
of  withstanding  his  opponents  snow  ;  soul  at  hat  a 
was  agreed  between  the  contending  parties  that  aa 
river  Himera  shook)  form  the  limit  between  thefts- 
aeusan  and  Grecian  territories  on  the  east,  aid  ta) 
Carthaginian  dependencies  on  the  west.  The  pew 
that  enewed  was,  however,  of  abort  duration,  sod  Car- 
thage sought  every  opportunity  of  advancing  her  pet- 
er, afforded  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  she  Qweb, 
as  often  aa  these  occurred.    Prom  time  to  usee,  ii  a 
true,  there  arose  at  Syracuse  men  of  eminent  aMrora. 
such  as  a  Timoleon  and  an  Agathoclet,  who  kept  a 
cheek  the  aspiring  power  of  Oartaaage ;  yet  it  watts 
too  apparent  that  this  power  wras  gaming  a  decadal 
ascendancy,  when  the  Romans,  alarmed  at  the  earn- 
merits  of  so  powerful  a  neighbour,  were  induced  a> 
interfere  (fid.  Messana),  and,  after  a  protracted  atnf 
gte  of  twenty-four  years,  succeeded  in  matins  ises- 
selvee'  masters  of  the  whole  of  Sicily.   (FaJ.  h 
nieum  BeUom.)   It  most  not  be  supposed,  bin- 
ever,  that,  during  these  contest*  of  the  Csnbepnuai 
with  the  Greeks  in  the  first  instance,  and  afurssal 
of  the  former  with  the  Romans,  the  early  robe  truss 
of  the  country  were  merely  idle  spectators.   Id  ate 
relation  the  Sicsni,  in  the  western  part  of  die  isbsi 
stood  to  the  Greeks,  we  bsve  no  means  of  ascertaai- 
ing.   When  the  Carthaginians  appeared  there  net 
submitted  without  a  straggle ;  though  at  tiroes,  as  Stt- 
acuaan  leaders  penetrated  hiio  their  territories.  Iter 
assumed  s  brief  altitude  of  independence.   The  ana 
tion  of  the  Siculi.  m  the  esstern  quarter  of  the  isles* 
was  different  from  this.    They  acknowledged  the  auti 
of  Gelon,  and.  also  of  bra  two  brothers ;  but  when.  « 
the  expulsion  of  the  latter  of  these,  intestine  dine* 
akma  arose  in  Syracuse,  an  individual  of  commandite; 
character  among  tits  Sieuh,  by  name  Doketraa,  sse- 
ceeded  in  forming  a  union  among  the  petty  states  of 
his  countrymen,  and  placed  mmseif  at  the  bead  of  tin 
confederacy.   The  effort  was,  however,  only  saaji- 
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lived.  After  aome  successes  be  wa*  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  Syrac  tisane,  who  aent  him  to  Corinth 
in  exile.  Here,  however,  he  soon  raised  new  forces, 
returned  lo  £ icily,  and,  landing  on  the  northern  coast, 
at  a  point  where  the  Grecian  arms  had  not  reached, 
founded  there  a  city  called  Calacta.  Death  frustrated 
the  schemes  which'be  had  again  formed  for  the  union 
of  the  Siculi,  and  the  Utter  were  reduced  once  more 
beneath  the  sway  of  Syracuse :  hut  they  did  not  long 
continue  in  this  state  of  forced  obedience.  We  find 
them  appearing  aa  tbe  enemies  of  the  Syracusana  at 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  ;  and  also  as  the 
allies  of  the  Carthaginians  when  the  latter  had  be- 
gun to  establish  themselves  in  the  island.  Dionyaius, 
however,  again  reduced  them*  and  Timoleon  after- 
ward restored  to  them  their  freedom,  and  they  con- 
tinued for  some  lime  subsequently  either  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  brief  independence,  or  subject  to  that 
power  which  chanced  to  have  the  ascendancy  in  the 
island,  whether  Syrecuean  or  Carthaginian,  until  tho 
whole  of  Sicily  roll  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans. 
Tinder  this  new  power  tbn  cities  on  the  coast  of  the 
island  were  seriously  uijuieo,  uoth  because  the  Ro- 
man policy  was  not  very  favourable  to  commerce, 
and  the  conquerors  were  unwilling  that  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Sicily  should  again  become  powerful. 
With  aome  exceptions,  however,  ihe  Sicilian  cities 
were  allowed  tbe  enjoyment  of  their  civil  rights  as  far 
as  regarded  the  form  and  administration  of  their  gov- 
ernments, and  hence  the  mention  so  often  made  by 
Cicero  of  a  Senator  Populusque  in  many  cities  of  the 
island.  Hence,  too,  the  power  they  enjoyed  of  regu- 
lating their  own  coinage.  As,  however,  collisions 
arose  between  this  conceded  power  and  the  magis- 
trates sent  to  govern  them  from  Rome,  we  read  of  a 
commission  of  ten  individuals,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  the  prater  Publius  RutiHus,  by  whom  a  perma- 
nent form  of  government  was  devised,  which  the  Si- 
silians  ever  after  regarded  as  their  palladium  against 
die  tyranny  of  Roman  magistrates.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, Julius  Cesar  extended  to  the  whole  island  the 
/iu  Lalii,  and,  by  the  last  will  of  the  dictator,  as  An- 
ony  pretended,  though  brought  about,  in  fact,  by  a 
arge  sum  of  money  paid  to  the  latter,  all  the  inhabi- 
anrs  of  Sicily  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  Roman 
Htizens.  (Cic,  Ep.ad  Alt.,  14, 12.)  It  would  seem, 
■owever,  to  have  been  a  personal  privilege,  and  not  to 
lave  extended  to  their  lands,  since  we  find  Augustus 
istablishing  in  the  island  the  five  Roman  colonies  of 
■(essana,  Tanromenium,  Catana,  Syracuse,  and  Ther- 
nae>.  (Plin.,  l,38.-Dto  Cats.,  64,  7.)  Strabo  namea 
lso  as  a  Roman  colony  the  city  of  Panormus.  (Stra- 
o.  Vn.—ManncTt,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt  2,  p  835,  seqq.) 
— Tho  Romans  remained  in  possession  of  Sicily  until 
renseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  conquered  it  in  the 
fth  century  of  out  era.  Belisarius.  Justinian's  gen- 
ral,  drove  out  the  Vandals,  A.D.  535,  and  it  remained 
i  tho  hands  of  the  Greek  emperors  nearly  three  een- 
iries,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  A.D.  827. 
"ho  Normans,  who  ruled  in  Naples,  conquered  Sicily 
..£>.  1072,  and  received  it  from  the  pope  as  a  papal 
ef.  Roger,  a  powerful  Norman  prince,  took  the  title 
f  King  of  Sicily  in  1102,  and  united  the  island  with 
te  kingdom  of  Naples,  under  the  name  of  the  King- 
»m  of  the  two  Sicilies. 

SicinIds.  Dintatos  L.,  a  tribune  of  Rome,  cele- 
-ated  for  his  valour,  and  the  honours  he  obtained  in 
ie  field  of  battle  during  the  period  of  40  years,  in 
hich  he  was  engaged  in  the  Roman  armies.  He  was 
-csent  in  120  battles;  obtained  14  civic  crowns;  3 
oral  crowns ;  8  crowns  of  gold ;  180  gold  chains 
argues);  160  bracelets  (armiUat) ;  18  spears  (kastce 
tr*e)  ;  25  sets  of  horse-trappings  ;  and  all  as  the  re- 
ax  tl  of  bis  extraordinary  valour  and  services.  He 
►old  show  the  scars  of  40  wounds  which  he  had  re- 
eved, all  in  the  breast.  (Vol  Max.,  3,2, 24.)  Dio- 
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nystus  of  Halicarnassus,  who  calls  him  Siccius,  states 
that  he  gave  great  offence  subsequently  to  Appius 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  by  tbe  freedom  ot  his  re- 
marks relative  ,  to  the 'incapacity  of  tbe  Roman  leaden 
who  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  war  against  the  en- 
emy; and  that  Appius',  pretending  to  coincide  with 
him  in  his  views,  induced  Siccius  to  go  as  legattu  lo 
the  Roman  camp  near  Cruatumeria.  When  the,  brave 
man  had  reached  the  camp  of  his  countrymen,  the 
generals  there  prevailed  upon  bim  to  take  the  com- 
mand ;  and  then,  upon  his  objecting  to  the  site  of  their 
camp,  aa  being  in  rijeir  own  territory,  not  that  of  the 
enemy,  they  begged  him  to  select  a  new  spot  for  so 
encampment.  A  body  of  their  immediate  partisans, 
to  the  number  of  100  men,  were  sent  with  him,  on  bis 
setting  out  for  this  purpose,  as  a  guard  for  his  person, 
who  attacked;  and,  after  a  valiant  resistance  on  his  part, 
slew  him  on  the  route,  in  accordance  with  previous  in- 
structions, and  then  brought  back  word  that  he  had 
been  slain  by  the  enemy.  The  falsehood,  however, 
was  soon  discovered,  and  the  army  gave  Siccius  a 
splendid  burial.    (Dton,  Hal.,  11.  37.) 

Sicoais,  a  river  of  Spain,  now  tbe  Segre,  mmg  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  running  into  tbe  Iberus,  after  flow- 
ing by  tbe  city  of  Ilerda.  It  divided  the  territories  of 
the  Ilergeta)  from  those  of  the  Lacetani.  Some  writers 
regard  it  as  the  Sicanus  ef  Tbucydides.  (Cat.,  B.  C, 
1,  40.— Plin.,  9,3)  ' 

SioBli,  an  ancient  nation,  who  in  very  early  time* 
dwelt  in  Latium  and  about  tbe  Tiber,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  site  of  Rome  itself.  All  this  is  confirmed  by  Latin 
and  CEnotriad  tradition*.  (Dion.  Hal.,  1,  9. — Id.,  2, 
1. — Varro,  L.  £.,  4,  10.— -Antiochvs,  av.  Dim.  Hal* 

1,  73.)  A  part  of  the  town  of  Tibur  bore  tbe  name 
of  Sicelim  (Sicelium)  in  the  time  of  Dionysios  (1, 
16).  The  arguments  of  Niebuhr  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  Siculi  were  the  Pelasgians  of  Latium. 
They  were  eventually  driven  out  by  an  indigenous 
race,  bighlanders  of  tbe  Apennines,  wbo  descended 
upon  them  from  tbe  mountains,  and  from  the  basins 
of  the  Nar' and  Velinoa.  Moving  south  after  this  die- 
lodgment,  they  eventually  crossed  over  into  Sicily 
then  named  Sicania,  and  gave  its  new  and  latest  ap- 
pellation to  that  island.  ( Fid.  Sicilia,  and  Roma. — 
Maiden's  History  of  Rome,  p.  109.) 

Siculum  Fkitok,  the  strait*  that  separated  an- 
cient Italy  from  Sicily  ;  now  the  Straits  of  Messina, 
ot  Faro  di  Messina.  Tbe  name  was  applied  in  strict 
ness  to  that  part  of  the  strait' which  lay  between  the 
Columns  Rhegma  on  the  Italian  aide,  and  a  similar 
column  or  tower  on  the  promontory  of  Pelorum.  Tho 
Columna  Rhegina  marked  tbe  termination  of  tbe  con- 
sular road  leading  to  the  south  of  Italy.  Tbe  most 
prevalent  and  the  best  grounded  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  which  identifies  this  spot  with  the  modern  la  C'a> 
tona.  The  Sicilian  strait  waa  generally  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  have  been  formed  by  a  sudden  disrup- 
tion of  the  island  from  the  mainland.  But  consult 
remarks  at  the  commencement  of  the  article  Sicilia. 
(Mela.  2,  4.— Plin:,  3,  6.— Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol. 

2,  p.  427.) 

Sicfon,  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the  territory  of  Sicyo- 
nia,  northwest  of  Corinth.  Few  cities  of  Greece  could 
boast  of  so  high  antiquity,  since  it  already  existed 
under  the  names  of  /Egialea  and  Mecone  long  before 
the  arrival  of  Pelops  in  the  peninsula.  (Strabo,  383. 
— Pausan,  3,  t.—Hesiod,  Tkeog.,  537.)  Homer 
represents  Sicyon,aa  forming  pan  of  tbe  kingdom  of 
Mycens,  with  the  whole  of  Achaia.  (Ib.,  2,  572.) 
Pausanias  and  other  genealogists  have  handed  down 
to  ns  a  long  list  of  the  kings  of  Sicyon,  from  JSgiatua, 
its  founder,  to  the  conquest  of  the  city,  by  the  Dorians 
and  Heraclidc,  from  which  period  it  beoame  subject 
to  Argo*.  (Pausan.,  2,  6  —  Euseb.,  Ckron.—Clem. 
Alex ,  Strom  ,  1,  321.)  Its  population  was  then  di- 
vided into  four  tribes,  named  HyUus,  Pamphyli,  Dv- 
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■M^  •od^EfUna,  •  clsjsincation  iotrodsced  by  the 
Dorians,  and  adopted,  aa  we  Warn  from  Herodotus  (6, 
•8),  by  the  Argivee.  How  long  a  connexion  subsisted 
between  the  two  atataa  we  are  eat  informed ;  but  it 
appear*  that  when  GUathenea  became  tyrant  of  Sicyon, 
they  were  independent  of  each  other,  since  Herodotus 
that,  while  at  war  with  Argot,  ha  changed  the 
of  the  Sicyoaiaa  tribes,  which  were  Donas,  that 
shay  might  not  be  the  same  aa  those  of  the  adverse 
cety ;  and  in  order  so  ridicule  the  Swyomana,  the  hie- 
torian  adda  that  ha  named  them  afresh,  after  such  an- 
imal* aa  pigs  and  uses ;  sixty  years  after  his  death 
the  former  appellations  ware,  however,  restored.  Si- 
cyon continued  under  the  dominion  of  tyrants  for  the 
space  of  one  hundred  yean ;  each  being  the  mildness 
of  then*  rale,  and  their  observance  of  the  existing  laws, 
that  the  people  gladly  beheld  the  ciown  thus  transmit- 
ted from  one  generation  to  another.  (Arutot.,  Polil., 
ft,  13. — Strab.,  388.)  It  appears,  however,  from  Thu- 
oedidea,  that,  at  Ihe  time  of  the  Pehmooneaisn  war,  it 
had  been  changed  to  an  aristocracy.  In  that  contest, 
the  Sicyonians,  faoin  their  Dorian  origin,  naturally  ee- 
poaaed  the  causa  of  Sparta,  and  the  maritime  artua- 
tien  of  their  eonntry  net  nnfreqaenily  exposed  it  te 
the  ravages  of  the  naval  forae  of  Athena.  (Xt 
Hit.  Or.,  4,  4,  7.)  After  the  battle  of  Leuctta,  wo 
learn  from  Xenophon  that  Sicyon  once  mere  became 
subject  to  a  despotic  government,  of  which  Euphron, 
ana  of  iU  principal  citiscoe,  had  placed  himself  at  the 
bead,  with  the  assistance  of  the  A  rat  res  and  Arced! 
ana.  ( Xen.,  Hut.  Or.,  7,  1, 33.)  Hie  reign,  bower 
or,  was  not  of  long  duration,  ha  being  waylaid  at 
Thebes,  whither  he  went  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
that  power,  by  a  party  of  Skvooiib  exiles,  snd  mur- 
dered in  the  very  citadel,  (in.,  Hut.  Or.,  7,  8,  4.) 
—On  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Sicyon  foil 
into  ihe  bands  of  Alexander,  son  of  Potyepercben;  but, 
en  his  being  assassinated,  a  tumalt  enaaed,  in  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  attempted  to  regain  their 
Such,  however,  was  the  soaraar*  and  i 
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played  by  Crate  si  pol  is,  his  wife,  that  they 
finally  overpowered.  Not  long  after  this  event,  De- 
aastnoa  Poliorcetes  made  hiaaself  master  of  Sicyon, 
and,  having  persuaded  the  inhabitants  to  retire  to  ihe 
acropolis,  be  levelled  to  the  ground  all  aba  lower  part 
of  the  city  which  connected  the  citadel  with  the  port. 
A  now  tower  was  then  fault,  te  which  toe  name  of 
Demetrius  wss  given.  This,  ss  Stress  reports,  was 
placed  on  a  fortified  bill  dedicated  to  Ceres,  and  dis- 
tant aboat  13  or  SO  stadia  from  the  aea.  (Straw.,  883. 
— Cosware,  Pauses-,  3,  7.)  The  change  Which  waa 
thus  effected  in  the  situation  of  this  city  deee  not  ap- 
pear te  have  produced  any  alteration  in  the  character 
and  political  sentiments  of  the  people.  For  many 
•wars  after  they  elm  continued  to  be  governed  by  a 
-succession  of  tyrants,  until  Atatna  united  it  to  the 
Ac ssi an  league.  By  the  great  abilities  of  this  its  dis- 
tinguished citiseo,  Sicyon  was  raised  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  other  Achates)  states,  and.  being  already 
celebrated  aa  the  first  school  of  painting  in  Greece, 
continued  to  nourish  under  his  auspices  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  all  the  finest  arte ;  it  being  said,  as  Plutarch 
•sports,  that  the  beauty  of  the  ancient  style  bed  there 
alone  been  preserved  pare  and  oncoTrupted.  (Plat., 
Vtt.  Ant.—8tr*bo,  383.  —  Pkn.,  35,  13.)  Aratus 
died  at  an  advanced  age,  after  sa  active  end  glorious 
Me,  not  without  suspicion  of  bavins  been  poisoned  by 
order  of  Philip,  king  of  Mscedon.  He  was  interred  at 
Sicyon  with  great  pomp,  snd  a  splendid  monument 
waa  erected  to  him  as  the  deliverer  of  tbe  city. 
iPlut.,  Vit.  ATat.—Pamoem.,  3, «.)  After  the  disso- 
lution of  the  A  cowan  league,  little  is  known  of  Sicyon ; 
it  is  evident,  however,  that  it  existed  in  the  time  of 
Pausaniaa,  from  the  number  of  remarkable  edifices  snd 
■monuments  which  be  enumerates  within  its  walls ; 
'though  he  stlows  that  it  bad  greet)*  suffered  from  va- 
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rioaa  calamities,  bat  especially  fan  it,  etithonii, 
which  nearly  reduced  it  to  desolation.  The  nine  of 
this  once  great  and  flourishing  city  are  still  to  be  net 
near  the  small  village  of  Bantico.  Or.  Chrke  infonas 
na  that  these  remains  of  ancient  magnificence  in  aiH 
considerable,  snd  in  some  hwtancet  exist  in  nek  i 
state  of  preservation,  that  it  is  evident  the  buddings  of 
tbe  city  most  either  have  survived  the  earthonake  uj 
which  Pauaaniaa  alludes,  or  have  been  constructed  * 
some  later  period.  In  this  number  is  the  theetn, 
which  that  traveller  considers  sa  the  finest  end  ma 
perfect  structure  of  the  kind  in  all  Greece.  (CWri 
Trrnelt,  vol.  6,  p.  563,  Land,  ed.)  Sir  W.  Gell » 
porta,  that  "  B+nUco  ia  a  village  of  fifty  bosses,  no- 
sled  in  the  angle  of  a  little  rocky  ascent,  along  shui 
ran  the  watts  of  Sicyon.  This,  ciir  wss  in  shape  tmc- 
gulsr,  and  placed  upon  a  high  flat,  overlooking  tk 
plain,  about  an  hour  from  the  sea,  where  is  >  pea  u- 
mains  en  the  shore.  On  the  highest  ingle  of  Sicja 
waa  the  citadel."  {Jim.  of  the  Mores,  p.  16.-1*1 
well,  Tour,  vol.  3,  p.  394. — Cramer's  Anc.  Gnu, 
voL  8,  p.  46,  ««;f .) — Sicyonian  almonds  are  mentsa 
ed  by  Athenwaa  (8,  p.  849,  c),  and  are  suppose!  a 
have  been  of  a  softer  shell  than  ordinary.  {Cuai, 
ad  foe.)  We  read  also  of  tbe  Sicyonian  shoes  (Iio- 
uvia),  which  were  very  celebrated,  and  were  «on  sj 
the  loxurioua  snd  effeminate  in  other  countries.  (Am- 
nous,  4,  p.  166,  c.) 

Sicvoais,  the  territory  of  Sicyon,  on  the  Saw 
Corinthiacna,  went  of  Conn  this,  and  separated  fin  t 
by  Ihe  small  river  Names.  (Strobe,  382.-FJ.St 
cyon.) 

Sids,  I.  a  city  of  Pamphylia,  weet  of  the  met  Me 
lsa,  and  lying  on  tbe  Chelidonian  bay.  It  was  fowl 
ed  by  the  Cusaaums  of  jEoba.  (&yiox,  Pernl.i 
40.— *rai ,  867.)  Arrian  relates,  that  the  Stoma, 
soon  after  their  aettlemeat,  forgot  Ihe  Greek  tagnp, 
and  spoke  a  barbarous  tongue  peculiar  to  ihesnsdra. 
It  surrendered  to  Alexander  in  his  march  through  Pin 
pbylia.  (Arrion,  Exp.  Alex.,  1,  86  )  Side,  msj 
years  after,  waa  the  scene  of  a  naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  fleet  of  Antiochus,  commended  by  Hinsihi 
and  that  of  the  Rbodiana,  in  which,  after  a  wet 
contest,  the  former  was  defeated.  (Levy,  37,  & 
«M.)  When  the  pirates  of  Asia  Minor  had  attuasi 
to  that  degree  of  audacity  and  power  which  rendeni 
them  so  formidable,  we  learn  from  Strabo  that  SsV 
became  their  principal  harbour,  aa  well  as  the  nuittv 
place  where  they  disposed  of  their  prisoners  bj  lec- 
tion. (Stress,  664.)  Side  was  still  a  considenw 
town  under  the  emperors;  and,  when  s  diviaos  sa 
made  of  .tbe  province  into  two  parts,  it  becunew 
metro  pons  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  (Hierod.,  p.  682— 
Connl.  Const  ,  3,  p.  340.)  Minerva  wss  tbe  sOf 
principally  worshipped  here. — An  interesting  accost 
of  the  ruins  in  this  place  ie  to  be  found  in  Capua 
Beaufort's  valuable  work,  with  an  accurate  pua.  "1 
stands,"  ebeervee  this  writer,  "on  a  low  penman, 
and  waa  surrounded  by  walla.  The  theatre  appaui 
like  a  lofty  acropolis  rising  from  the  centre  af  ue 
town,  and  ia  by  .far  the  largest  and  best  preferred  i 
any  that  came  under  our  observation  in  Asia  Moot 
The  harbour  consisted  of  two  small  moles,  codmcW 
with  the  quay  and  principal  sea-gate.  At  the  eitret- 
ity  of  the  peninsula  were  two  artificial  harbours 
larger  craft.  Both  are  sow  almost  filled  with  stsi 
and  stones,  which  have  been  borne  in  by  the  rni 
(Beaufort  *  KaramtMUL,  p.  146,  scm .)  Mr.  Fells* 
however,  aaye,  that  the  rums  of  Side  are  infenor  a 
scale,  dale,  and  age  to  any  that  he  bad  prenocw 
seen.  Tbe  Greek  style  is  scarcely  to  be  traced  ■ 
any  of  the  raise ;  but  the  Roman  ia  visible  is  etaj 
part.  Iu  few  buildings  except  tbe  theatre  ue  'at 
stones  even  hewn,  the  cement  being  wholly  trusted  n 
for  their  support.  "  The  glowing  colours."  cob  Bona 
Mr.  Fellows,  -  in  which  this  town  ia  drscr*ed  ia  tat 
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'  Mod  era  Traveller,'  u  quoted  from  Captain  Beaufort's 
admirable  ■  surrey,  show  howeaaential  it  ia  to  know 
upon  what  standard  a  description  ia  formed.  It  would 
have  given  Captain  Beaufort  much  pleasure  to  have 
gone  inland  for  a  few  mil**,  and  to  hive  aeen  the  the- 
atres and  towns  in  perfect  preservation  as  compared 
with  Side,  and  of  so  much  tutor  architecture.  From 
the  account  which  be  gives,  I  was  led  to  expect  that 
(hie  would  form  the  climax  of  the  many  cities  of  Asia 
Miner,  but  I  found  its  remains  among  the  least  inter- 
eating."  (Fellow*'  Journal  of  an  Excursion  in  Asia 
Minor  m  1838,  p.  203,  Mf.>— to  the  middle  ages  the 
eite  of  this  place  bore  the  name  of  Scandeler  or  Can- 
delert,  but  it  ia  now  commonly  called  Adatia. 
(Cramer's  Alia.  Miner,  to),  8,  p.  883.)— II.  A  town 
of  Pontile,  to  the  east  of  the  month  of  the  Therm odoc, 
mad  giving  name  to  the  adjacent  plain  (Sidene).  The 
liver  Sidm,  which  flows  at  the  present  day  in  this  same 
(Quarter,  recalls  toe  ancient  seme  of  the  town.  .  (Crsv 
•snar's  Am  Minor,  vol  1,  p.  871.) 

StmciNUK,  or,  more  correctly,  Teantun  Sidicionm, 
m  town  of  the  Sidiciai,  in  Campania.  {  Pie*.  Teanum.) 
—The  territory  of  the  Sidicini  waa  situate  to  the  east 
erf  that  of  the  Aorunci.  They  were  once  apparently 
no  independent  people,  but  included  afterward  under 
the  common  name  of  Campani.  This  nation  was  of 
Otcan  origin,  end  powerful  enough  to  contend  with 
the  neighbouring  Balanites,  and  even  to  afford  em- 
ployment to  a  large  Roman  force.  The  period  of 
their  reduction  by  the  Romans  ia  not  mentioned. 
(Cramer's  Ancient  I  fly,  vol.  8,  p.  193.) 

Si  dom,  in  Scripture.  Tzidon,  the  oldest  and  most 
powerful  city  of  Phoenicia,  five  geographical  miles 
north  of  Tyros,  on  the  seacoast.    It  is  supposed  to 
have  been,  founded  by  Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan, 
which  will  carry  op  its  origin  to  about  2000  years  be- 
fore Christ.    (Gen.,  10,  IS — Rosentn.  ad  Gen., I.  c— 
JiocJtcrL,  Gtagr.  Soar.,  4,  36.)  But  if  it  waa  founded 
by  Sidon,  his  descendants  were,  driven  out  by  a  body 
of  Phoenician  colonists,  most  probably,  who  are  sup- 
posed either  to  have  given  it  its  name,  or  to  nave  re- 
tained the  old  one  in  compliment  to  their  god  Siton  or 
Dageu.   Justin  says  that  too  name  Sidon  had  refer-' 
once  to  the  abundance  of  6sh  in  this  quarter  (nam  fit- 
earn  Pkmacts  Sidon  vacant,"  68,  3),  an  opinion  in 
which  Bdchart  concurs,  who  understands  by  "  Sidon, 
the  eldest  sen  of  Canaan,"  merely  the  progenitor  of 
the  Sidoniana  and  the  founder  of  Sidon,  whatever  his 
individual  name  may  have  been.— The  inhabitants  of 
Sidon  appear  to  have  early  acquired  a  pre-eminence 
in  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce ;  and  from  their 
eaperior  skill  in  hewing  timber  (by  which  must  be  un- 
derstood their  cutting  it.  out  and  preparing  it  for  build- 
ivsg,  as  well  as  the  mere  act  of  felling  it),  Sidoaian 
workmen  were  hired  by  Solomon  toprepare  she  wood 
for  the  building  of  hia  Temple.    The  Sidonians  are 
Mid  to  have  been  tfie  first  manufacturers  of  glass,  and 
Homer  often  speaks  of  them  as  excelling  in  many  use- 
ful and  ingenious  arts,  giving  them  the  tide  of  «rciv- 
•WrfcLfoi.   (II.,  23,  743.)   Add  to  this,  they  were  at 
•  eery  early  period  distinguished  for  thev  commerce 
.and  their  skill  in  maritime  affairs.    The  natural  result 
of  these  advantages  to  Sidon  was  a  high  degree  of 
wealth  and  prosperity ;  and,  content  with  the  riches 
which  their  trade  and  manufactures  brought  them, 
they  lived  in  ease  and  luxury,  trusting  the  defence  of 
their  city  and  property,  like  the  Tyrians  after  them,  to 
hired  troops ;  so  that  to  live  in  ease  and  security  is 
said  in  Scripture  to  live  after  the  manner  of  the  Sido- 
niana.   In  all  these  respects,  however,  Sidon  was  to- 
tally eclipsed  by  Tyre,  at  first  her  colony  and  after- 
ward her  rival.    The  more  enterprising  inhabitants  of 
this  latter  city  pushed  their  commercial  dealing  to  the 
extremities  of  the  known  world ;  raised  their  city  to  a 
rank  in  power  and  opulence  before  unknown,  and  con- 
verted it  into  a  luxurious  metropolis,  and  the  empori- 
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on  ol  the  produce  of  all  nations. — Siden,  however, 
under  her  own  kings,  continued  to  enjoy  a  consider- 
able degree  of  commercial  prosperity.  From  Joshua 
we  learn  that  Sidon  was  rich  and  powerful  when  the 
Israelites  took  possession  of  Canaan  ;  and  St.  Jerome 
states  that  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asber.  Is 
the  year  J015  B.C.  Sidon  was  dependant  on  Tyre,  bat 
in  720  it  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  surrendered  to  Salma- 
nazar when  he  entered  Phoenicia.  When  the  Persians 
became  masters  of  this  city  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
they  permitted  the  Sidonians  to  have  kings  of  then- 
own.  Sidon  was  ruined  in  the  year  361  B.C.  by 
Ochus,  king  of  Persia.  When  the  inhabitants  saw 
the  enemy  in  the  city,  they  shut  themselves  up  in  their 
houses  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  perished  in 
the  Barnes  of  the  place.  According  to  Diodorus  Bien- 
nis, those  Sidoniana  who  were  absent  from  the  city  at 
the  time,  returned  and  rebuilt  it  after  the  Persian 
forces  were  withdrawn.  Sidon  afterward  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians,  and)  lastly,  into  those 
of  the  Romans.  After  the  Roman  it  fell  under  the 
Saracen  power,  the  Seljukian  Turks,  and  the  sultan 
of  Egyvt ;  who,  in  A.D.  1889,  that  they  might  never 
more  afford  shelter  to  the  Christians,  destroyed  both  it 
and  Tyre.  But  it  again  revived,  and  has  ever  since 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  Sidon, 
st  present  called  Saide,  is  still  a  considerable  trading 
town,  and  the  chief  mart  for  Damascus  and  upper 
Syria ;  but  the  port  is  nearly  choked  op  with  sand. 
Though  presenting  an  imposing  appearance  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  it  rises  from  the  water's  edge,  it  is,  like  all 
Turkish  towns,  ill-built  and  dirty,  and  full  of  ruins ; 
having  still  discoverable  without  the  waUs  some  frag- 
ments of  columns,  and  other  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  Mr.  Conner  makes,  the  number  of  inhabitants 
16,000 ;  of  whom  2000  are  Christians,  chiefly  Maro- 
Mtee,  and  400  Jewa,  who  have  ODe«ynagogue.  They 
are  chiefly  employed  in  spinning  cotton ;  .  which,  with 
some  silk,  and  boots  and  shoes,  or  slippers,'  or  morocco 
leather,  form  their  articles  of  commerce.  (Mansford's 
Scripture  Gazetteer,  p.  438,  teqq.) 

Su>oi*ids.ua  Insoljs,  islands  ia  the  Persian  Gulf, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  witty  the  Sidodona  of  Arrian. 
(Vincent1!  Commerce  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  1,  p.  358.— 
fiischeffund  Miller,  WSrtert.  der  Geogr.,  p.  916.) 

Sidonius  AroLMNASis.a  Christian  poet  and  writer. 
He  was  a. native. of  .Gaul,  in  which  country  his  father 
and  grandfather  had  exercised  the  functions  of  praeto- 
rian prefect,  and  was  born  st  Lugdunum  (Lyons)  about 
438  A,D.  He  received  a  very  finished  education,  and 
waa  well  acquainted  with  all  the  sciences  known  in 
hie  time  ;  but  poetry  was  his  favourite  occupation. 
He  married  Pspianilla,  daughter  of  the  consul  FJ. 
A vitus,  who  in  456  was  named  emperor.  Sidoniua 
accompanied  hia  father- in-law  to  Rome,  and  there  pro- 
nounced, on  the  first  day  of  the  ensuing  year,  a  poeti- 
cal panegyric  in  honour  of  the  new  monarch,  who  rec- 
ompensed his  talent,  by  appointing  him  senator  and 
prefect  of  Rome,  and  raising  a  statue  to  him  in  the  ti-  . 
brary  of  Trajan's  forum.  Soon  after,  Ricimer,  that 
Frank  who  enjoyed  at  Rome  a  much  greater  power 
than  the  emperor  himself,  deposed  Avitus,  and  named 
Majorianus  in  his  stead.  Sidonius  was  present  in  the 
battle  in  which  his  father-in-law  lost  his  life.  He 
then  retired  to  Lyons,  and  fell  with  this  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  treated  him  so  well,  that, 
in  the  following  year,  Sidoniua  pronounced  a  eulogi- 
um  on  this  emperor,  and  waa  honoured  with  the  title 
of  count  (comet).  Under  the  reign  of  Severn*,  and 
during  the  interregnum  which  succeeded  his  death, 
Sidonius  retired  once  more  to  Gaul,  and  settled  in  the 
province  which  afterward  bore  the  name  of  Auvtrent. 
Here  he  lived  for  some  months  on  an  estate  which 
belonged  to  his  wife.  Anthemius  having  obtained 
the  empire  in  467,  Sidonius  went  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
nounced a  panegyric  upon  him.    The  prince,  ia  as. 
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ton,  named  him  anew  prefect  of  Rome  and  senator. 
Although  Sidonius  was  not  then  a  priest,  his  country- 
men, notwithstanding  this,  chose  him,  in  478,  Bishop 
of  Augustunomelum  (Clermont  in  Autergne).  After 
hating  transferred  to  his  son  his  honours  and  bis  for- 
tune, ne  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  episcopate,  and 
acquitted  himself  with  zeal  and  fidelity.  When  the 
Visigoths  seized  upon  a  portion  of  GeiM,  Sidonius  fell 
into  the  power  of  Euric,  their  king ;  but,  through  the 
protection  of  Leo,  the  minister  of  this  barbarian  mon- 
arch, be  was  re-established  in  his  bishopric,  snd  dischar- 
ged the  episcopal  functions  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  484.  A  French 
scmh<  traces  the  pedigree  of  the  Polignac  family  to 
Apollinaris.  (Mangon  it  la  Lcmde  :  Essais  histor- 
iquea,  dtc.,  1888. — Compare  Revue  Francaite,  1888,  n. 
0,  p.  309,  teqq  ) — We  have  remaining  of  Sidonius  a  col- 
lection of  letters  in  prose  ;  and  twenty-four  poems,  the 
principal  of  which  are  the  three  panegyrics  pronounced 
as  above,  and  some  epitbalamia.  We  see  in  these  the 
productions  of  a  man  of  talent,  not  deficient  in  imagi- 
nation and  poetic  fire,  and  who  knows  bow  to  interest 
and  please.  Although  marked  by  the  vices  which 
characterized  the  literary  efforts  of  the  age,  namely, 
subtle  conceits  and  exaggerated  metaphors,  he  may 
still  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  Christian 
poets. — The  best  edition  of  Sidonius  Apollinaris  is  that 
of  Labbatua  (Labbt),  Parit,  4to,  1651.  (SehUL,  Hut. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  96,  teqq.) 

Sioa,  a  city  in  the  western  part  of  Numidis,  or 
what  was  afterward  called  Mauritania  Casariensis. 
The  Itinerary  Antoninus  makes  it  three  miles  distant 
from  the  coast,  whereas  Ptolemy  ranks  it  among  the 
maritime  cities.  It  had  a  harbour,  probably,  on  the 
sea,  while  the  city  itself  stood  inland.  Siga  was  en 
old  Tyrian  settlement,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  many 
mentioned  by  Scylax  in  this  quarter  that  we  can  fix 
upon  with  certainty.  A  river  of  the  same  name  ran 
by  it.  Syphax,  prince  of  the  Maaaasyli,  selected  this 
city  for  bis  residence,  having  taken  it  from  the  Car- 
thaginians. He  afterward  took  up  his  abode  in  Cirta. 
The  modern  Ntd-Roma,  mentioned  by  Leo  Africanus, 
is  thought  to  snswer  to  the  ancient  city.  (Manner!, 
Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  8,  p.  437.) 

Sio-*oia  or  SioiuK,  I.  a  celebrated  promontory  of 
Troas,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander.  The  mod- 
ern name  ia  Capo  Jenuehehr,  or,  as  it  is  more  com- 
monly pronounced,  Cape  Janittary.  Homer  does  not 
mention  either  the  promontory  of  Sigeom  or  of  Rhca- 
teum.  These  names  rather  referred  to  cities  which 
were  built  after  his  time.  These  two  promontories 
formed  the  limits  on  either  side  of  the  station  of  the 
Grecian  fleet.  Achilles,  Pstroclus,  and  Antilochus 
were  buried  on  Sigaeum,  and  three  large  tumuli,  or 
mounds  of  earth,  are  supposed  to  mark  at  the  present 
day  the  three  tombs  ;  though,  from  a  passage  of  Ho- 
mer (Od  ,54,  75,  teqq.),  it  would  seem  that  one  mound 
or  tomb  covered  the  ashes  of  all  three.  "  We  visit- 
ed," says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  the  two  ancient  tumuli  called 
the  tombs  of  Achilles  and  Pstroclus.  They  are  to  the 
northeast  of  the  village  of  Yeni-Cher.  A  third  was 
discovered  by  Sir  W.  Gcll  near  the  bridge  for  passing 
the  Hinder ;  so  thst  the  three  tumuli  mentioned  by 
Slrabo  are  yet  entire.  (Strabo,  696.)  The  largest 
was  opened  by  order  of  M.  de  Choiseul.  Many  au- 
thors bear  testimony  to  the  existence  of  the  tomb  of 
Achillea,  and  to  its  situation  on  or  by  the  Sigeen  prom- 
ontory. It  is  recorded  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
ka  anointed  the  tttlt  upon  it  with  perfumes,  and  ran 
naked  around  it,  aecordingto  the  custom  of  honouring 
the  manes  of  a  hero.  UBlian,  Var.  Hist.,  13,  7. — 
Dioi.  Sic.,  17,  17.)  ^Elisn  distinguishes  the  tomb 
of  Achilles  from  that  of  Pstroclus,  by  relating  that  Al- 
exander crowned  one,  and  Hephrestiou  the  other.  It 
will  not,  therefore,  be  easy  to  determine,  at  the  present 
#av,  which  of  the  three  tombs  now  standing  upon  this 


promontory  wee  (bat  formerly  venerated  by  the  iabab- 
itants  of  Sigaeum  for  containing  the  sshes  of  AeMts. 
—It  should  also  be  observed,  that  to  the  south  of  St 
gaum,  upon  the  shore  of  the  £gtm,  are  yet  othti 
tumuli,  of  equsl  if  not  greater  size,  -to  which  budli 
any  attention  has  yet  been  paid  ;  and  these  are  tiaiUc 
far  oat  -at  sea."   (Trtttlt,  vol.  3,  p.  810,  teqq. >-ll 
A  town  of  Troas,  on  the  sloping  side  of  the  promos, 
tory.    It  was  founded  posterior  to  the  siege  of  Tier 
by  sn  iGoIisn  colony,  hesded  by  Archcanax  of  Myti- 
lene.    He  is  said  to  have  employed  toe  stones  of  ■> 
cient  Ilium  in  the  construction  of  his  town.  Tht 
Athenians,  some  years  afterward,  sent  a  body  of  Msm 
there,  heeded  by  Phrynon,  a  victor  et  the  Olympic 
games,  and  expelled  the  Lesbians.   This  act  of  aggro- 
sion  led  to  a  war  between  the  two  states,  which  ana 
long  waged  with  alternate  success.    Prttacas,  one  of 
the  seven  ssges,  who  commanded  the  Mytileoiin,  ■ 
said  to  have  elain  Phrynon,  the  Athenian  leaser,  a 
single  fight.    The  poet  Alcana  was  engaged  in  est 
of  the  actions  that  took  place,  and  had  the  misfortm 
to  lose  his  shield.    At  length  both  parties  agreed  a 
refer  their  dispute  to  Periander  of  Corinth,  who  it 
cided  in  favour  of  the  Athenians.    (Sire*.,  599.— A- 
rod.,  S,  K.—Diog.  hurt.,  1,  74.)   The  latter  p»pk, 
or,  rather,  the  Pisistrstidss,  remained  then  in  poos* 
•ion  of  Sigsram,  snd  Hippias,  after  being  expelled  fra 
Athens,  is  known  to  have  retired  there,  together  ma 
his  family.   (Herod.,  S,  OS.)   The  town  of  Sigeca 
no  longer  existed  when  Strabo  wrote,  having  bra 
destroyed  by  the  citizens  of  New  Ilium.   (SrrsX,  600 
—Plm.,  5,  30 —  Cramer's  Aria  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  1W) 
The  modern  Jens  Sekekr  marks  the  site  of  the  inoni 
Sigeom.  (Leake' t  Tour,  p.  376.) 

Sionu,  a  city  of  Lalium,  southwest  of  Angus 
It  became  a  Roman  colony  as  early  as  the  reign  <* 
Tsrquinius  Superbus.  At  first  it  was  only  a  miliun 
post,  which,  in  process  of  time,  however,  becuw  i 
city.  (Dion.  Hal.,  4,  68.)  When  Tannin  m de 
throned,  he  sought  the  assistance  of  Sign  is,  bnt  tki  » 
habitants  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  {Dion.  Htl,l 
58. )  They  appear  to  have  continued  in  the  same  sn- 
timents  even  during  the  severe  trial  of  the  second  Pa- 
nic war ;  as  we  find  Signia  mentioned  by  Liry  imnj 
the  colonies  of  that  period  most  distinguished  for  u*i 
steady  adherence  to  the  Roman  power  (37, 10).  Stj- 
nia  is  noticed  by  several  writers  as  producing  >  mi 
of  an  astringent  nature.  (Strabo,  337. — Pirn.,  14, 1 
—Sil.  Jtal.,  8,  380  — Martial,  13,  116.)  It  sua- 
ted,  also,  for  a  particular  mode  of  flooring  with  brief", 
which  wu  called  "  oput  Signtmtm."  (J%L,  IS,  It 
— VUruv.,  8,  in  Jin.)  The  modern  Segni  markiik 
ancient  site.    (Cramer's  Ane.  It.,  vol.  3,  p.  103.) 

Sila  Suva,  a  forest  of  vast  extent,  in  the  coratrt 
of  the  Bruttii,  to  the  south  of  Conaentia.  It  cmeinet 
chiefly  of  fir,  and  waa  celebrated  for  the  quanutj  of 
pitch  which  it  yielded.  (Pit*.,  15, 7  —  Coniaufla,  11  ■ 
SO. — Diotearidet,  1,  98.)  Strabo  describes  the  Sas 
as  occupying  an  extent  of  700  stadia,  or  eighty-sun 
miles,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Rbegium  north wiri 
(Strak.,  300  —  Plm.,  3,  II.)  Virgil  also  ellodes  it  • 
in  a  beautiful  paaaage.  (JSn ,  13,  716  )  These  i» 
mense  woods  may  probably,  in  ancient  tines,  ran 
furnished  the  Tyrrheni  with  timber  for  their  fleet*. » 
we  know  they  afterward  did  to  the  sovereigns  of  S1- 
cily  and  to  the  Athenians.  (  Thueyd ,  6, 90.— Atim 
S,  48  —  Cramer't  Ane.  half.  vol.  3,  p.  437.) 

Silanus,  the  name  of  a  Roman  family  belongaj 
to  the  plebeian  house  of  the  Junii.  The  most  remark- 
able of  the  name  were  the  following :  I.  Marcos  St- 
lanus,  served  under  Scipio  in  Spain  (B.C.  807),  aid 
was  sent,  on  one  occasion,  bv  that  commender  ana 
10,500  men  against  Mago  and  the  Celtiberians,  wh» 
he  socceeded  in  conquering.  In  the  foltosririg  year 
he  brought  to  Scipio  the  auxiliaries  from  the  Srasoa 
prince  Colcht,  and  aided  him  in  pining  the  nrtorr 
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mi  Bactila,  over  the  forces  of  dm  Carthaginians.— 
II.  Msrcus  Junius  Silanus,  waa  consul  B.C.  109  with 
Q.  Caacilios  Metellus.    He  obtained  the  command  of 
the  forces  against  the  Cirobri,  but  was  so  unfortunate 
as  to  be  more  than  once  defeated,  and  even  to  lose 
his  csmp.    Five  veers  after  this,  the  triboue  Domitios 
brought  htm  to  trial  for  this  ill-success,  but  only  two 
trifcos  condemned  him. — III.  D.  Junius  Silanus,  soi 
of  the  preceding,  was  consul  elect  B.C.  63,  when  Ci- 
cero asked  him  his  opinion  in  the  Roman  senate  as  to 
the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  the  accomplices  of 
Catiline.    He  gave  hia  opinion  in  favour  of  Banish- 
ment.   In  the  following  year  he  entered  on  the  con- 
sular office  with  L.  Liciniua  Munena. — IV.  M.  Junius 
Silanus,  son  of  the  preceding,  served  first  under  Ci 
as  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  and,  after  the  sssassination  of 
that  individual,  attached  himself  to  the  party  of  Lepi- 
dus.   This  party,  however,  he  afterward  left,  and  join- 
ed that  of  Antony.    In  consequence  of  this,  be  waa 
proscribed  and  his  property  confiscated.    He  after- 
ward, however,  waa  pardoned  by  Augustus,  snd,  re- 
taining to  Rome,  became  at  last  on  such  good  terms 
with  Augustus,  that  the  letter  made  him  hia  colleague 
in  the  consulship,  26  B.C. — V.  Junius  Silanus  Creti- 
cus,  was  consul  A.D.  7,  and  afterward  proconsul  of 
Syria.   Tiberius  removed  bim  from  that  province,  on 
account  of  the  friendship  subsisting  between  him  and 
Gerinanicus. — VI.  D.  Junius  Silanus,  was  banished  by 
Augustus  for  adultery  with  Julia.    He  obtained  his 
recall  under  Tiberius,  through  the  intercession  of  his 
brother. — VII.  M.  Junius  Silanus,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  a  man  of  great  reputation  and  influence, 
on  account  of  bis  talents  aa  an  orator.   His  daughter 
Claudia  married  Caligula,  and  he  himself  was  after- 
ward sent  as  governor  into  Spain.    The  tyrant,  be- 
coming jealous  of  him,  compelled  him  to  destroy  him- 
self.— VIII.  L.  Junius  Siianaa,  pre  tor  A.D.  49,  a 
brave  and  illustrious  individual,  stood  so  high  in  the 
favour  of  the  Emperor  Claudius  that  the  latter  intend- 
ed to  give  him  tus  daughter  Octavia  in  marriage. 
This,  however,  was  prevented  by  the  artful  Agrippi- 
na,  who  obtained  her  hand  for  her  own  son  Nero. 
Various  false  charges  were  brought  against  Silanus ; 
he  wss  expelled  from  the  senate,  and,  in  his  despair, 
'  destroyed  himself. — IX.  Turpilius,  an  officer  of  Me- 
telloa  in  the  Jugurthine  war.    Having  been  left  by 
that  commander  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  garrison  in 
Yacca,  and  having,  through  want  of  care,  allowed  the 
town  to  be  retaken  by  the  inhabitants,  be  was  tried, 
and  condemned  to  death.    (Sallutt,  Bell.  Jug.,  66, 
69.)   Plutarch,  however,  makes  the  accusaion  to  have 
been  a  false  one,  and  Turpiliua  to  have  been  con- 
demned through  the  agency  of  Marias.  (Plutarch, 
Vit.  Mat.) 

SilIrds,  I.  a  river  of  Lucarria,  in  Italy,  dividing 
that  province  from  Campania.  It  takes  its  rise  in  that 
pan  of  the  Apennines  which  belonged  to  the  Hirpini ; 
and,  after  receiving  the  Tanager,  now  Negri,  and  the 
Calor,  now  Colore,  it  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Salerno. 
The  waters  of  this  river  are  stated  by  ancient  wri- 
ters to  hsve  possessed  the  property  of  incrusting,  by 
means  of  a  calcareous  deposition,  any  pieces  of  wood 
or  twigs  which  were  thrown  into  them.  (Strain,  361. 
J'lir..,  2, 106.)  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  Baron  Anto- 
nini,  itlla  Lueania,p.  2,  disc.  1.  The  banks  of  this 
river  were  greatly  infested  by  the  gadfly.  (Virg., 
Cftvrg.,  3,  146,  teqq.)  The  modern  name  of  the 
stream  ia  the  Sila.ro.  (Cramer' a  Ancient  Italy,  vol. 
2,  p.  360.)— II.  A  river  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  to  the  eaat 
of  Bononia,  running  into  the  Paduea,  or  Spinetic  branch 
of  the  Padus.  It  is  now  the  Silaro.  (CramtrU  An- 
cient Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  89.) 

Silentubius,  Paulus,  a  poet  in  the  reign  of  the 
'Emperor  Justinian.  He  was  the  primarios  or  chief 
of  the  Silentiarii  at  the  court  of  that  monarch,  whence 
the  second  part  of  his  name.   The  title  of  Sikntiarios, 


it  may  be  remarked  in  passing,  designates  various  em- 
ployments ;  it  is  sometimes  synonymous  with  i/ovjo- 
itoloc,  snd  denotes  an  officer  whose  duty  it  is  to  pre- 
serve quiet  in  the  imperial  palace ;  at  other  times  the 
Silentiariua  ia  a  private  secretary  of  the  prince.  — 
Paul,  the  Silentiary,  baa  left  various  poetical  produc- 
tions, which  are  not  without  merit.  In  the  Greek  An- 
thology we  have  about  eighty  epigrams  of  his,  a  por- 
tion of  which  are  of  an  erotic  character.  They  are  de- 
ficient neither  in  spirit  nor  elegance.  We  perceive 
that  their  author  was  well  read  in  the  ancient  writers ; 
but  it  ia  evident,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  verses 
have  not  the  conciseness  so  essential  to  the  epigram. 
The  most  celebrated  of  his  productions,  however,  are, 
hia  poem  on  the  Pythian  Baths  in  Bithynis  (Ujtlautti 
«{  ra  tv  HvBlott  Sepfid),  and  his  description  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Sophia  ('Eie/xunf  rfc  /leydAnr  ex*A»o>(- 
a(),  which  was  publicly  read  at  the  dedication  of  that 
structure,  A.D.  662.  We  have  also  a  third  poem,  form- 
ing, in  fact,  a  supplement  to  the  second,  on  the  pulpit 
plsced  in  the  great  aisle  of  the  patriarchal  palace  ('E«- 
opoirtr  tov  'A/ifuvoc,  k.  t.  A.).  The  poem  on  the  Pyth- 
ian Baths  is  given  in  Brunch's  Analecta,  and  in  the  edi- 
tions of  the  Anthology.  The  description  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  ia  given  at  (he  end  of  the  history  of  J  Or 
bsnues  Cmnamus,  in  the  edition  of  Ducanga.  In  1822, 
Grteffo  published  a  critical  edition  at  Leipzig,  in  8vo> 
to  which  ie  added  the  Description  of  the  Ambon  or 
pulpit.  Bekker  gave  an  edition  of  this  last-mentioned 
poem,  from  a  Heidelberg  manuscript,  BeroL,  1816, 4  to, 
(Stkoll,  Hut.  hit.  Gt  ,  vol.  6,  p.  46,  116.) 

Silcnos,  a  demigod,  who  became  the  nurse,  the 
preceptor,  and  the  attendant  of  Bacchus.  Pindar 
calls  bim  the  Naied'e  husband  (fragnx.  mart.,  78). 
Socrates  used  to  compare  himself,  on  account  of  his 
baldness,  his  flat  nose,  and  the  quiet  raillery  in  which 
he  was  so  fond  of  indulging,  to  the  Sileni  born  of  the 
divine  Naiads.   (Xenophan,  Symp.,  6,  7. — Compare 
Mlian,  V.  H.,  8,  18.)   Others  said  that  Silenua  was 
a  son  of  Earth,  and  sprung  from  the  blood-drops  of. 
Uranus.  (Sen.  ad  Virg.,  Eel,  6,  13.— Tfonnut,  14, 
97.—  Li.,  29, 362.)  Mareyaeia  called  a  Silenua.  Like 
the  seagods,  Silenus  was  noted,  for  wisdom.  Hence 
some  modern  expounders  of  mythology  think  that  Si-' 
leiwa  was  merely  a  river-god,  and  they  derive  the 
name  from  UAu,  elXio,  to  roll,  expressive  of  the  mo- 
tion of  the  atresias.    The  connexion  between  Silenus 
and  Bacchus  snd  the  Naiades  thus  becomes  easy  of 
explanation ;  in  their  opinion,  all  being  deities  relating 
to  water  or  moisture.    (Keightley't  Mythology,  p. 
234.)— The  two  legends  relative  to  Midas  and  Silenua 
have  already  been  notieedunder  the  former  article. 
(Ytd.  Midas.) — Silenua  was  represented  ae  old,  bald, 
and  flat-nosed,  riding  en  a  broad-backed  ass,  uaually 
in  toxica  ted,  and  carrying  his  can  (canlkarut),  or  tot- 
tering along  supported  by  his  staff  of  fennel  (ferula). 
— For  other  viewa  of  the  legend  of  Silenus,  consult 
Creuxer  (SymboUi,  vol.  3,  p.  207,  sec q  \  Rolls  (Re- 
eherches  tur  It  Ctitie  de  Bacchus,  vol.  3,  p.  854,  teqq.\ 
and  Welcker  (Nach.  xur  Tril.,  p.  214,  teqq.).— Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  Midas  mixed  some  wine 
with  the  waters  of  a'  fountain  to  which  Silenus  was 
accustomed  to  come,  and  so  inebriated  and  caught 
him.    He  detained  him  for  ten  days,  and  afterward 
restored  him  to  Bacchus,  for  which  he  waa  rewarded 
with  the  power  of  turning  into  gold  whatever  he 
touched.    Some  authors  assert  that  Silenus  was  • 
philosopher,  who  accompanied  Bacchus  in  his  India* 
expedition,  and  assisted  him  by  the  soundness  of  hie 
counsels.    From  this  circumstance,  therefore,  he  is 
often  introduced  speaking,  with  all  the  gravity  of  • 
philosopher,  concerning  the  formation  of  the  world 
and  the  nature  of  things.— The  legend  of  Silenus  it 
evidently  of  Oriental  origin.    (Synbolik,  vol.  8,  p. 
207,  teqq.  —  Consult  also  Rolle,  Reckerchtt  tur  It 
Cvtie  it  Batehut,  -vol.  3,  p.  354,  teqq.) 
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Sn-ica  ItilIcm,  C.  •  Latin  poet,  bom  about  th* 
Uth  year  oil  the  Christian  era.  H«  has  been  sup- 
posed to  tare  been  a  native  of  Italic*,  in  Spain ;  bat 
hie  not  being  claimed  as  •  feUow-eooolrymui  by  Mar- 
tial, who  baa  bestowed  upon  bin  the  highest  praises, 
feeder*  this  improbable.  Some  make  him  lo  have  been 
a  native  of  Coronium,  a  city  of  the  Peiigoi,  in  Italy, 
which,  record  »g  to  Strabo,  waa  called  Itahea  to  the 
time  of  the  Social  war ;  bat  Velleiu*  Pstercahte  in- 
feme  at  that  CornMom  merely  intended  to  change  it* 
name  to  Italics,  and  that  toe  project  was  never  tar- 
ried into  effect.  Whether,  however,  he  wore  a  native 
of  Italic*  m  Spain,  or  of  an  Italic*  eleawhere,  his  ear- 
name  certainly  oca*  not  show  it ;  for  in  that  event  it 
would  nave  boon  ItaHettuU.  It  is  most  probable  thai 
IUliM  was  a  family  name  i  and  it  ma*  have  been 
given  lo  one  of  hie  ancestor*,  when  residing  in  some 
kwvmet,  to  show  that  he  was  of  Italian  origin.— 
Mires  Italic  as  applied  himself  with  great  wooer  to  the 
study  of  eloquence  and  poetry.  In  the  former  of  these 
pursuit*  he  took  Cicero  far  his  model,  and  acquired  at 
the  bar  the  reputation  of  an  eminent  speaker.  In  po- 
etry be  gave  the  preference  to  V«|il.   His  predilec- 


tion for  these  two  treat  writers 
two  estate*  which  had  betenged  lo  them,  that  of  Cl- 
ean) si  Tascnlum,  and  that  of  Virgil  near  Naples,  on 
which  the  poet  had  been  interred.  Smus  often  visited 
she  tomb  of  the  latter,  and  celebratad  bis  birthday 
annually  with  great  solemnities.— Oor  poet  passed 
through  all  the  public  employments  which  led  t«  the 
consulship.  He  i*  said  also  to  have  nuinoatsd  him- 
self into  the  favour  of  Nero  by  following  the  vile  trade 
of  an  informer.  Pliny  Ike  younger,  who  mentions 
•his  fact,  which,  for  the  honour  of  literature,  one  could 
wish  might  be  impugned,  adds,  that  if  it  be  tree  that 
Silius  wa*  thus  guilty,  be  made  amends  for  his  fault 
by  s  long  coarse  of  subsequent  virtue,  and  enjoyed  at 
Rome  a  high  degree  of  consideration.  The  first  eon- 
aalehip  of  Sitia*  (for  it  is  thought,  on  ft*  very  suffi- 
cient grounds,  however,  that  he  thrice  held  this  ma- 
gistracy) was  in  the  fame**  year  68,  when  Nero  died. 
— rSlios  enjoyed  the  favour  of  ViteffhM  and  Vespa- 
sian: under  Ike  latter  he  was  proconsul  of  Asia. 
Loaded  with  honours,  sad  having  aoeumulated  en  am- 
ps* fortune,  be  retired  in  bis  eld  age  to  Campania,  and 
there  passed  the  rest  of  bis  days  m  the  society  of  the 
Muses.  Attacked,  at  the  ago  of  7ft  years,  with  an  in- 
curable malady,  be  starved  himself  to  death,  hi  the 
•sign  of  Trajan,  A.D.  100.— Sinos,  through  ail  Us 
life,  bad  a  strong  attachment  for  poetry  and  literature, 
and  devoted  to  them  all  the  leisure  moments  which 
his  public  employments  allowed.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, in  hi*  later  years,  and  during  Ms  retreat  at  Na- 
ples, that  he  formed  the  serious  aft*  of  aiming  at  a 
place  in  the  Nst  of  poet*.  He  then  composed  an  epic, 
or,  rather,  historical  poem,  in  sevsntsen  cantos,  the  sub- 
ject of  which  wa*  the  second  Panic  war.  Tina  poem, 
entitled  Panic*,  has  come  down  to  ear  times.  It  con- 
firms the  judgment  which  Pliny  passed  upon  its  ae- 
ther when  ha  said  that  ke  wrote  with  more  diligence 
than  genius.  (.Bp.,  8.  7",  8.)  It  appear*  that  Sinus 
Was  one  of  those  men  to  whom  Nature  ass  granted  a 
ceftam  facility,  which  makes  thorn  succeed  in  some 
tapes  in  whatever  they  undertake,  and  which,  when 
it  is  seconded  by  learning  and  taste,  may,  to  a  certain 
degree,  occupy  the  place  of  genius.  The  subject 
whfob  he  chose  for  hi*  poem  eras  one  that  possessed 
an  unusual  share  of  interest  to  the  Romans.  Three 
Mnturies  bed  passed  away  sine*  this  memorable  pe- 
riod, and,  though  all  the  details  of  the  war  were  sttH 
well  known,  bacaoae  many  Greek  sad  Roman  histo- 
rians bad  recorded  them  in  their  respective  works, 
ftiH  tbers  remained  a  wide  field  for  the  imagination  of 
Ike  poet,  and  he  might  indulge  in  the  fictions  and  em- 
ploy all  the  machinery  of  which  the  epie  poem  waa 
naturally  susceptible.  Silint  disdained  not  these 
ISM 


for  interesting  and  pleasing  Us  ajadan ;  1st, 
like  Lac  an,  be  oboss  a  defective  plan,  in  preagonal 
das  historical  method,  that  makes  known sU  tints*, 
seanences  result  tag  from  any  event,  to  tat  peak 
mode,  that  selects  bom  s  series  of  beta  mm  nag* 
circumstance,  which  it  makes  the  principal  actios, 
and  towarde  which,  a*  a  common  centra,  all  tamp 
ought  to  tend.  Had  he  transported  bis  motet  is  ik 
very  outset  to  the  later  years  of  the  war,  as  might 
bare  token  for  bis  theme  Hannibal's  attempt  is  stake 


of  Rome;  this  would  have  affardei 
the  difiereat  parts  that  are  regarded  as  neceeaarf  far 
an  epie  action,  namely,  a  commencement,  a  plot,  asi 
e  catastrophe.    By  possuing  s  different  plan,  by  in- 
ferring to  the  epopee  the  march  of  history,  he  ought 
to  haw  seen  that  be  wae  debarred  frees  the  empitr- 
ntent  of  mytbototrical  fictions,  which  are  entire);  on 
of  place  ia  an  historical  namtiva.   And  yet,  falling 
mto  the  same  error  ee  Lucas,  he  calls  these  very  it- 
tione  to  hie  aid.    It  is  this  intermingling  of  the  aeta 
details  of  history  with  tbs  nights  of  mythology  tut  ha 
given  birth  to  s  strange  and  misshapen  offspring,  to 
which  it  would  be  no  easy  task  to  assign  its  proper  n> 
psUation.    Ia  it  an  epic  poem!  it  wants  unity,  b 
it  an  histories!  production  1  its  fictions  become  ■ 
many  revolting  improbabilities,  and  its  machinerr  a 
altogether  out  of  piece. — 8  ilia*  drew  the  subject  of  as 
poem  from  tbs  histories  of  IiTy  sod  Petybius ;  bh  fS 
otic  ornaments  he  chiefly  borrowed  from  Virgil ;  bat  at 
does  not  posoeas  the  art  of  borrowing  these  last  in  sack 
way  as  to  centom  their  potest  source ;  bis  imiutisaa, 
on  th*  contrary,  are  altogether  too  palpable.  Nor  an 
these  imitations  basiled  to  Virgil :  Silina  has  pilbgai 
also  Lucretius,  Horace,  Homer,  and  Heeiod,  a  cin» 
stsnca  which  imparts  a  tfcssgreeoMe  inequality  to  hi 
style.    Like  Valerius,  be  endeavours  to  bide  his  mat 
eerily  under  an  appearance  of  erudition  and  affect*- 
of  pomp,  which  imparts  an  air  of  coldnm*  teas 
composition.   To  give  the  character  of  Sikaa  ia  a  fas 
words,  wa  mar  ssv  that  be  possessed  s  portion  of  than 
talents,  the  union  of  which  forms  the  great  pact;  at 
waa  versed  in  historical,  geographical,  and  pbruoi 
knowledge,  which  inapsrts  to  his  poesn  a  character  at 
greater  interest  in  the  eyes  of  antiquarian  critics,  fna 
the  chconntance  of  at*  containing  varioua  facta  sea- 
ted by  Lrry.    Ho  cboae  a  subject  at  once  great  ate 
inlaiaatiug ;  bis  personages  hare  a  character  of  he- 
toric  truth,  but  there  ia  wanting  that  degree  of  sana- 
tion which  true  poetry  would  have  bestowed.  Has 
mast  saecsssfol  tat  his  description  of  battles.  Silas 
wants  enthusiasm ;  his  style  eoasnsts  of  aorrosai 
phrases,  which  he  has  net  known  bow  to  apsraprim 
to  himself,  or  mark,  aa  it  were,  with  the  imprassof  as 
own  zeal.    Does  be  attempt  to  express  anger  sr  tea- 
dernestl  hie  coldness  freetes  the  reader — Whatew 
may  have  been  the  reputation  which  this  poet  enjoys! 
among  bis  contemner*! ice,  be  feU  anon  afterward  naa 
neglect ;  no  grammarian  cites  hint,  snd  Sidonhn  Apd- 
Imsria  alone  names  aha  among  the  eminent  paen. 
At  the  revival  of  letters,  the  eceraietion  waa  so  atroat 
that  the  poem  waa  lost,  as  to  Hantaan  the  eelesnani 
Petrarch  with  tbs  idea  of  supplying  it*  place  by  bis  if- 
race,  th*  subject  of  which  production  is  also  the  arcana' 
Punic  war.   This  point,  however,  is  contested  ameag 
scholars.   During  the  sittings  of  the  council  of  Co- 
stanco,  Poggio  succeeded  in  finding  a  aaszteacript  ol 
Silius,  probably  at  the  monastery  of  St,  Gall   A  cow 
was  made  of  this,  -which  thus  became  the  original  af 
all  these  of  which  the  earner  editor*  mads  use,  uati 
Carrion  discovered,  about  1578,  at  Colsgo*.  aaeuet 
manuscript,  which  he  thought  might  date  from  tbs  es 
or  Charlemagne,    A  third,  of  still  mere  modem  dan. 
w*a  found  at  Oxford.    Vilfcbruna,  who  pabiiaaec,  in 
1781,  an  edition  of  Silina  IulkMs.  which  be  pistanM 
wss  the  first  couplets  one  that  had  aa  yet  apptsni 
inserted  into  the  sixteenth  book,  after  th*  twantr-etr 
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rath  verse,  thirty-three  other  verses  which  he  teid  be 
tad  found  in  ■  MS.  at  Paris,  end  which  exist,  with 
tome  slight  changes,  in  (he  eiith  book  of  Petrawh'a 
Latin  poem  entitled  Africa.  Mont  recent  critics,  how- 
iver,  and  especially  Heyne,  in  a  review  written  by 
lira  on  Villebrone's  edition,  think  that  the  thirty-three 
'enes  in  question  are  rather  from  the  pen  of  Petnreh 
ban  from  that  of  Silins.— The  beet  editions  of  Sfliue 
talicus  are,  that  of  Roperti,  Sotting.,  1716-88,  3  vols, 
tvo,  and  that  of  Lemaire,  Pari*,  188*,  3  role.  8vo. 
Fne  following  editions  are  also  valnabte :  that  of  Dre- 
ienborch,  Trajeet.td  Mien,  1717,  4to ;  that  of  VUle- 
wrnne,  Part*,  1791,  8vo ;  and  that  of  Ereeeti,  Lip., 
791-83,  3  vols.  8vo.  (Schbll,  Hist.  Lit.  Ram.,  vol. 
I.  p.  4»6,  «<*y.— Compare  Bihr,  Oath.  Rom.  Lit., 
<el.  I,  p.  16 1,  seqf.) 

SilvInus,  a  deity  among  the  Romans  who  had  the 
are  of  fields  and  cattle  (Ftrg-.,  Aim..  8,  601),  and 
rho  also  presided  over  boundaries.  (Harat.,  Epoi., 
ly  33.)  U  roves  were  oeneecrated  to  him,  whence  per- 
laps  hie  name.  He  was  usually  represented  as  old, 
>nd  bearing  a  cypres*  plucked  op  by  lb*  roots  ( Virg., 
feorg.,  1,  30);  and  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Cyps- 
resoe  was  transferred  to  him.  (Sen.  ad  Virg.,  Getr- 
-iea,  1,  30.)  The  venal  offering  to  S Uranus  wss  milk. 
Herat.,  Eput,  3,  1,  143.) — According  to  the  Agri- 
nensors,  every  poneuim  shoold  hare  three  StNani : 
>ne  domestic,  tot  the  possession  itself ;  one  agrestic, 
or  the  herdsman ;  a  third  oriental,  for  whom  there 
hoold  be  a  grove  on  the  boundary.  (Seal,  ad  Feel., 
:  *.  Mamcms.)  The  meaning  of  thai  obscure  pas- 
age  probably  is,  that  Silvsnus  was  te  be  worshipped 
nder  three  different  titles :  as  protector  of  the  family, 
at  we  meet  with  an  inscription  Silsa.no  Lamm ;  of 
be  cattle,  perhaps  those  on  the  public  pastures ;  and 
f  the  boundaries,  that  is,  of  the  whole  possession. 
7he  Mars  Silvanus,  to  whom  Cato  directs  prayer  to  be 
Mde  for  the  health  of  the  oxen,  is  probably  the  second 
K.  X.,  89),  and  the  third  is  the  tutor  Jbautu  of  Hor- 
ee.    (KeighHey's  Mythology,  p.  530.) 

Silubbs,  the  people  of  South  Wales  in  Britain,  oc- 
opying  the  counties  of  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Rad- 
ar, Brecon,  and  Glamorgan.  Their  capital  was  Isca 
lilurum,  now  Carbon,  on  the  river  Isca  or  Veke,  m 
Hamorganshire.  Caraetacue  was  a  prince  of  the  Si- 
ires.    (Toe.,  Ann.,  18,  33— PUn.,  4,  10.) 

Sihkthos,  s  river  of  Sicily,  rising  in  the  Hereen 
fountains,  and  fading-  hits  the  sea  below  Catena.  It 
sceives  s  number  of  small  tributaries,  and  is  now  the 
Jiarette,    (Tkucyd.,  2,  00. — Pint.,  3>  0.) 

Sinxf  as,  I.  a  native  of  Rhodes,  who  nourished  be- 
grecn  the  130th  and  170th  Olympiad.  The  period 
rhen  he  existed  cannot  be  ascertained  with  more  pre- 
ision.  He  poblisbed  a  collection  of  poems,  in  four 
ooks,  entitled  Auifopa  imimaTa.  Atheneoe  cites 
ae  of  these  pieces,  entitled  Sorgo,  which  appears  to 
«ve  been  of  an  epic  character.  Simmiaa  is  perhaps 
he  inventor  of  a  kind  of  sport,  which  we  do  not  find 
o  have  existed  before  him,  and  which  could  only  have 
een  conceived  of  st  s  period  when  the  public  taste 
ad  become  extremely  corrupt.  It  consisted  in  so 
rrangiug  verses  of  different  length  as  to  represent  an 
Iter,  an  axe,  a  pair  of  wings,  etc.,  the  several  verses 
t  the  same  time  making  one  poem.  A  production  of 
Ms  kind,  forming  a  Zvpiyf,  or  Pandean  pipe,  has  been 
ften  ascribed  to  Theocritus.  It  consists  of  twenty 
ones,  every  two  of  the  same  site,  and  each  pair  less 
n  length  than  the  preceding;  thus  representing  an  in- 
trument  composed  of  ten  pipes,  each  shorter  than  the 
■ther.  (SthSU,  Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  130.)  The 
emain*  of  Simmies  are  given  in  the  Anthology,  and 
n  the  Poets  Gneci  Minorss. — H.  A  Theban  ptuloe- 
ipher,  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  He  was  the  author  of 
wenty-three  dialogues,  which  are  lost.  (SsAStf,  Hist, 
jit  Or.,  vol.  2,  p.  367.) 

fliMOts  (  en/is),  a  river  of  Troae,  which  rises  in 


Moont  Ida,  and  fans  into  the  Xantans.  (OonsuH  re- 
marka  on  the  Topography  ef  Troy,  under  the  article 
Treja> 

Slew,  a  shoemaker  er  corner  of  Athens,  from 
whom  the  so-called  wamnol  iicMym,  mentioned  un- 
der the  article  Plate,  are  supposed  to  have'  derived 
their  origin.  ( fie\.  Plato,  near  the  conclusion  of  that 
article.) 

SihonIdis,  I.  a  poet  of  Amorgtm  (one  of  the  Cyc- 
lases), who  died  490  B.O.  He  waa  grandfather  to 
the  poet  ef  Cees,  from  whom  he  is  distinguished  by 
the  title  ef  •Itptoypafor,  writer  ef  Iambics."  We 
have  a  fragment  of  his  preserved  by  Stobstus ;  it  is  a 
satyric  piece,  lemaihaMe  for  its  -siamucfty  and  ele- 
gance, and  is  entitled  rtpi  ytvtuxuv,  "  Of  Women." 
This  fragment  is  gtvse  in  the  ceUections  of  Wisterten, 
Brunch,  Gstsford,  slid  separateley  by  Koeler,  Oiett^ 
1781,  8vo,  and  W sicker,  Bum,  1830,  8vo.— H.  A 
celebrated  poet  of  Ceoa,  son  of  Leoprepas,  and  grandV 
son  ef  the  preceding,  ben  at  the  sky  of  folia,  666 
B.C.,  and  who  lived  until  B.C.  467.  He  attained,  in 
fact,  to  a  very  advanced  age,  eo  as  to  becoara  a  ctav 
temporaiy  not  only  of  Pittacu*  and  the  Pisistiatide, 
but  also  of  Paossnias,  king  of  Spajta:  and  he  is 
named  as  ths  friend  of  these  illustrious  men.  He  was 
held  in  high  estimation  at  the  court  of  Hiero  L,  king 
of  Syracuse,  sad  acted  e*  a  mediator  betweeji  Una 
prince  and  Theron,  king  of  Agrigentam,  reconciling 
these  two  sovereigns  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
two  armies  were  on  the  point  of  contending.  Plate 
call*  him  a  wise  man  (Do  Bepuo.,  L,  p.  411).  and 
Cicero,  ro  speaking  of  him,  says,  "  Non  enm  facta 
snasit,  serum  stian  catcroqnm  daunt*  tapiatttpm 
traditur."  (K.  D.,  1,  S3.)  He  wss  the  master  of 
Pindar.  Shnonides  is  regarded  ss  the  first  who  ap- 
plied the  alternating  hexameter  and  pentameter,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  early  elegiac  measure  to  mournful 
and  plaintive  themes.  This  measure  at  first  waa  mar- 
tial in  its  character,  not  pnsntise,  and  Collin os  is  said 
te  have  been  it*  inventor.  Neither  waa  itcalled  elegy 
originaly,  but  href,  a  general  term,  subsequently  con- 
fined to  heroic  verse.  Smwnidea  became  so  distin- 
guished hi  elegy  (m  the  later  acceptation  of  the  term) 
that  he  must  be  included  among  the  great  masters  of 
elegiac  song.  He  is  stated  to  have  been  victorious  at ' 
Athens  over  JEschy  toe  himself,  in  an  elegy  in  honour  of 
those  who  fell  at  Marathon,  the  Athenian*  having  ' 
tnted  a  contest  of  the  chief  poets.  The  ancient  bi 
pher  of  /Esebylus  who  gives  this  account,  adds,  in  ex- 
planation, that  the  elegy  requires  a  tenderness  of  feeling 
which  was  foreign  to  the  character  of  JSschylns.  To 
what  degree  Simon  ides  possessed  Ibis  quality,  and,  in 
general,  how  great  a  master  he  was  of  the  pathetic,  is 
proved  by  his  celebrated  lyric  piece,  containing  the 
lament  of  Dame,  and  by  other  remains  of  his  poetry. 
Probably,  also,  in  the  elegies  upon  those  who  died  at 
Marathon  and  PhUaa,  he  did  not  omit  to  bewail  the 
death  of  so  many  brave  men,  and  te  introduce  the 
sorrows  of  the  widows  and  orphans,  which  waa  quit* 
consistent  with  a  lofty,  patriotic  tone,  particularly  at 
the  end  of  the  poem.  Simonidee  likewise  need  the 
elegy  as  a  plaintive  song  for  the  death  of  wdividuala ; 
at  least  the  Greek  Anthology  contains  severs]  pieces 
of  his,  which  appear  not  to  be  entire  epigrams,  but 
fragments  of  longer  elegies,  lamenting,  with  heartfelt 
pathos,  the  death  ef  person*  dear  te  the  poet.  Among 
these  are  the  beautiful  and  touching  verses  concerning 
Gorgo,  who,  while  dying,  otters  these  words  to  bar 
mother:  "  Remain  hen  with  sty  father,  and  teams, 
with  a  happier  fate,  the  mother  of  another  daughter, 
who  may  lend  thee  in  thy  ami  age."— It  waa  Simonidee 
who  first  gave  to  the  epigram  the  perfection  of  which, 
consistently  with  its  purpose,  it  wsa  capable.  In  las* 
respect  be  was  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  hie 
time ;  for,  on  account  of  the  high  consideration  which 
ha  enjoyed  in  both  Athens  and  the  Peloponneaa*,  be 
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t  frequently  employed  by  the  states  which  bad  fought 
_  iut  the  Persians,  to  adorn  with  inacriptiona  the 
tomb*  of  their  (alien  warriore.  The  beat  and  most 
celebrated  of  these  epigrams  is  the  inimitable  inscrip- 
tion on  the  Spartans  who  died  at  Thermopylae,  and 
which  actually  eziated  on  the  spot :  "  Stranger,  tell 
tke  Lactdamonian*  that  tee  cere  lying  kere  in  obedience 
to  their  lam  "  Never  was  heroic  courage  expressed 
with  such  calm  and  unadorned  grandeur.  With  tbe 
epitaphs  are  naturally  connected  the  inacriptiona  on 
sacred  offerings,  especially  where  both  refer  to  the  Per- 
sian war ;  the  former  being  the  discharge  of  a  debt  to 
the  dead,  tbe  latter  a  thanksgiving  of  the  survivors  to 
the  gods.  Among  these,  one  of  the  best  refers  to  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  which,  from  tbe  neatness  and  ele- 
gance of  the  expression,  loaea  its  chief  beauty  in  a 
prose  translation  (frogm.,  45,  el.  Gait/.). — The  form 
of  nearly  all  the  epigrams  of  Simon  ides  is  elegiac. 
When,  however,  •  name  (on  account  of  a  abort  be- 
tween two  long  ayllablea)  could  not  bo  adapted  to  the 
dactylic  metre  (aa  ' kpxtvavrnc,  'InmvUot),  he  em- 
ployed trochaic  measures.  (Miller,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr., 
p.  136,  ttqq.) — Slmonidea  became  avaricious  and 
mercenary  towards  the  close  of  bis  life;  and  it  is  men- 
tioned as  a  subject  of  dispraise,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  wrote  verses  for  money.  Plutarch  relates,  that 
some  one  having  reproached  him  with  his  sordid  ava- 
rice, be  returned  for  anawer  that  age,  being  deprived 
of  all  other  sources  of  enjoyment,  the  love  of  money 
was  the  only  passion  left  for  it  to  gratify.  (Pint.,  An 
son  titgertnda  retpubl. — Opp.,  ed  Reitke,  vol.  9,  p. 
148.) — To  Simonides  the  Greek  alphabet  is  indebted 
for  four  of  its  letters,  E,  T,  H,  Q;  and  to  him,  also,  is 
attributed  the  invention  of  •  system  of  Mnemonic*,  or 
artificial  memory.  (Compare  Cic.,  it  Oral.,  3,  84. — 
Ptin.,  7,  34.— Ourorii.,  U,  S,  11.)— It  was  Simonides 
that  gave  the  celebrated  answer,  when  Hiero  of  Syra- 
cuse inquired  of  him  concerning  the  nature  of  God. 
The  poet  requested  one  day  for  deliberating  on  the 
subject ;  and  when  Hiero  repeated  his  question  on  the 
morrow,  the  poet  asked  for  two  daye.  A  a  be  etitl 
went  on  doubting  the  number  of  daya,  and  the  mon- 
arch, loat  in  wonder,  aeked  him  why  he  did  so,  "  Be- 
cause, tbe  longer  I  reflect  on  the  subject,  the  more 
obscure  does  it  appear  to  mo  to  be."  (bit..  If .  D.,  I, 
33.)— The  remains  of  the  poetry  of  Simonides  are 

Ken  in  tbe  collections  of  Stephens,  Brunclt,  Gsisford, 
issonado,  and  other*.  The  latest  separate  edition  is 
that  of  Sckneidewin,  Brum.,  1 836,  8vo.  ( Schbll,  Hut. 
Gr.  lot.,  vol.  1,  p.  WX.—Id.  «*.,  vol.  3,  p.  139.— 
Compare  Bode,  Getek.  dtr  Lyritcken  Dicktkwut,  vol. 
3,  p.  133,  teqq.) — III.  A  son  of  the  daughter  of  the 
preceding.  Betas  also  a  native  of  Ceoi,  he  was  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  by  the  appellation  of  the 
"Younger."  He  wrote  "on  Inventions"  (treat  eipit- 
pdxuv),  and  a  work  in  three  books  on  Genealogies. 
(Beurelte,  Mem.  it  VAcad.  dee  Inter.,  Sec.,  vol.  13, 
p.  367. —  Van  Goent,  De  Simonide  Ceo  et  pkilotopko, 
Trtj.  ad  Rktn.,  1768,  4lo.) 

SmFMoloa,  a  native  of  Cilicia,  the  clearest  and  most 
intelligent  of  tbe  commentators  on  Aristotle.  His 
commentaries  are  extremely  valuable,  from  their  con- 
taining numerous  fragments  of  the  works  of  previous 
philosopher!.  He  flourished  in  the  seventh  century 
of  our  era,  and  was  involved  in  some  disputes  with 
the  Christian  writers,  particularly  John  Philoponua,  on 
the  subject  of  tbe  eternity  of  the  world.  Hie  com- 
mentary on  tbe  Manual  or  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus  is 
regarded  as  on*  of  the  best  moral  treatises  that  has 
.come  down  to  us  from  antiquity,  and  proves  that  Sira- 
plicius  did  not  confine  himself  to  tbe  tenets  of  the  Per- 
ipatetic school.  The  works  of  Aristotle  on  which  we 
have  the  commentaries  of  Simplicius  are,  tbe  eight 
books  of  Physics,  tbe  Categories,  the  four  books  of  the 
Heavens,  and  the  three  of  die  Soul.  The  beat  edition 
•at  the  commentary  on  Epictetus  is  that  of  Schweig- 
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haeuaer,  making  part,  of  his  edition  of  Epktetae.  Tne 
commentary  on  the  Phyaics  of  Aristotle  was  published 
at  tbe  Aldioe  press,  Ven.,  1636,  (si.,  and  a  Latin  m- 
aion  by  Lucillua  Philaltbsnis,  Ven.,  1643,  f«L  The 
moat  correct  edition  of  tbe  commentary  on  the  Cat- 
egories is  that  printed  at  Basle,  1661,  fol.  Tbere  iie 
Latin  version  by  Dorotheas,  Ven.,  1641,  1550, 1567, 
fol.  Tbe  commentary  on  the  treatise  De  C*U  wu 
published  at  the  Aldine  press,  Ken.,  1536,  fol  Then 
ia  a  Latin  version  by  Morbeke,  printed  in  15W,  ud 
another  by  Dorotbeua,  in  1644,  both  from  the  Yenite 
press.  The  commentary  on  tbe  treatise  De  ins* 
was  published  at  tbe  Aldine  press  in  1537,  and  >  w. 
aion  by  Faseolus,  made  from  a  more  perfect  am- 
script,  in  1643,  both  at  Venice.  There  is  uotis 
version  by  Lungua,  which  haa  been  often  reprinted  a 
Venice.    (SchaU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  139,  «w.j 

SiifjB,  I.  a  people  of  India,  called  by  Ptolemj  ik 
most  eastern  nation  of  the  world.  These  Sine,  «■ 
dwelt  beyond  tbe  river  Serus,  at  Menan,  are  eoppoaai 
to  have  occupied  what  ia  now  Cotkin-Ckat.— D. 
Tbere  waa  another  nation  of  tbe  same  name  euttt 
Series,  who  were  probably  settled  in  Stai  n,  it 
most  westerly  province  of  China,  immediately  edjoa- 
iug  the  great  wall.  In  this  province  was  a  kingfaa 
ca  lied  Ttin,  which  probably  gave  name  to  tone  Sin 

Simdi,  a  people  of  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  below  tbe  (.'» 
merian  Bosporus,  and  opposite  the  Teuric  Cberaonta. 
Their  name  would  seem  to  indicate  an  Indian  wigs, 
and  Hitter  has  sttempted  to  prove  this  in  his  learned 
work  on  the  earlier  history  of  some  of  the  ancient  lo- 
tions. (Hitter,  Vorktlle,  p.  167,  teqq.) 
•  Sinoaba,  a  strongly  fortified  city  of  Meaopobna, 
the  southernmost  possession  of  the  Romans  on  tat 
eastern  side  of  that  country,  from  Trajan  to  Coosa* 
tius.  It  is  now  Sindtckar.  (Ptin.,  6,  25.— in 
Marcell.,  18,  6.) 

Sinous,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  in  the  peniinou  i 
Sithonia,  on  the  lower  shore  of,  and  giving  name  to,  lit 
Sinna  Singiticus.  The  modern  name  of  the  golf  s 
that  of  Monte  Santo.  (Herod.,  7,  133.— Tbtcyi,  i, 
18) 

Si  if  on,  a  Greek,  who  accompanied  hia  eonntrjnm 
to  the  Trojan  war.  When  tbe  Greeks  had  fthricitei 
tbe  famous  wooden  horse,  Sinon  went  to  Troy,  at  tie 
instigation  of  Ulysaea,  with  his  bands  bound  behind 
his  back,  and  by  tbe  most  solemn  protestations  awud 
Priam  that  the  Greeks  were  gone  from  Asia,  end  tie! 
they  bad  been  ordered  to  sacrifice  one  of  their  so'.fa 
to  render  the  wind  favourable  to  their  return ;  and  tab 
because  tbe  lot  had  fallen  upon  him,  he  had  fled  asw 
from  their  camp,  not  to  be  cruelly  sacrificed.  Tata 
falae  assertions  were  immediately  credited  by  tbe  Tie- 
jane,  and  Sinon  advised  Priam  to  bring  into  his  cn 
the  wooden  horse  which  the  Greeks  had  left  betad 
them,  and  to  consecrate  it  to  Minerva.  Hie  earee 
was  followed,  and  Sinon,  in  tbe  night,  to  complete  ka 
perfidy,  opened  tbe  side  of  the  horse,  from  which  ieeei 
a  number  of  armed  Greeks,  who  surprised  tbe  Trejta 
and  pillaged  their  city.  (Dare*  Phryg. — flora ,  OL 
8, 493.— Firy.,  JBn.,  3. 79,  etc.— Pautan.,  10, » - 
Q.  Smyrn  ,  13,  dec.) 

SiNdrc,  I.  a  daughter  of  the  Aaopus  by  Methane 
She  was  beloved  by  Apollo,  who  carried  her  am;  tt 
the  borders  of  the  Euxioe  Sea,  in  Asia  Minor,  wbw 
she  gave  birth  to  a  son  called  Synis.  (Apod  T&d, 
8,  .946.—  Schol.,  ad  loc.)—U.  A  city  of  PephUgxu. 
on  the  eastern  coast,  and  a  little  below  its  northern  ex- 
tremity. It  waa  that  most  important  commercial  puce 
on  the  shores  of  tbe  F.oxine,  and  was  founded  bye 
Milesian  colony  at  a  very  early  period,  even  prior  a 
tbe  riae  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  particular  yen 
of  its  origin,  however,  is  not  known :  the  Penpi  A*m 
(p.  8)  ssya  it  was  at  tbe  time  when  tbe  Cimiwriisi 
were  ravaging  Asis  Minor.  Tbe  leader  of  tbe  colour 
waa  named  Autoiycus,  and  he  received  from  tbe  later 
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ihabiunla  of  the  place  dime  honours.  In  the  my- 
lology  of  the  Greeks  he  became  one  of  the  compu- 
tus of  Jason.  Veriooa  accounts,  too,  are  given  of 
>e  origin  of  the  city's  name,  one  of  which  trace*  it  to 
inope,  daughter  of  the  Asopus.  (Compare  Avail. 
Ihod.,  3,  946.— Sekol.,  ad.loe.-PhU.,  Vil.  Lucull.— 
ral.  Flacc.,  6,  108.)— The  situation  of  Sinope  was 
ttremely  well  chosen.  It  was  built  on  the  neck  of  a 
eninsola ;  and,  as  this  peninsula  was  secured  from  any 
settle  landing  along  its  outer  snores  by  high  cliffs,  the 
ity  only  needed  defending- on  the  narrow' isthmus 
onnecting  it  with  the  mainland,  while  at  the  same 
me  it  had  two  convenient  harbours,  one  on  either 
ide,  The  outer  part  of  the  peninsula  afforded  room 
>r  spacious  suburbs,  for  gardens  and  fields,  on  which 
M  city  could  easily  rely  for  support 'in  case  of  any 
arcity  produced  by  a  siege.  (Pohjb.,  4,  86.— Stra- 
ti, 646.)  Sinope  soon  increased  in  wealth  and  pow- 
r,  and  became  possessed  of  a  dependant  territory 
rhicb  reached  as  far  as  the  Halys,  and  which  was  in- 
stated by  the  Leueosyrii ;  it  became  also  the  parent 
ity  of  many  colonies  along  the  coast.  So  flourishing 
place  could  not  but  excite  the  envy  of  the  people  in 
le  interior  ;  and  accordingly  we  find,  from  scattered 
ints,  that  it  was  occasionally  besieged  by  the  neighb- 
ouring satraps  of  Paphlagonia  and  Cappadocia  ;.  and 
•t  at  other  times,  we  are  informed  by  Xenophon  (An- 
b.,  lib.  6  et  6),  it  stood  on  s  very  friendly  footing  with 
kern.  It  encountered  more  danger  from  the  monarchs 
sat  arose  subsequently  to  the  time  of  Alexander, 
tgainst  open  attacks  from  these,  however,  it  waa  able 
>  make  a  successful  stand  (Pohjb.,  4,  66) ;  but  it 
ouM  not  defend  itself  against  a  surprise  on  the  pert 
t  Pbarnaces.  (Strabo,  I.  e.)  It  lost  its  freedom,  but 
ot  its  commerce  and  prosperity,  and  from  this  time 
jrwsrd  became  the  residence  of  the  monarchs  of  Pon- 
us,  until  Luc  alius  took  it  from  the  hurt  Mithradatee. 
t  suffered  severely  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Roman 
ommander  stripped  it'of  many  fine  statues  and  vara- 
ble  works  of  art.  Among  the  articles  carried  off  on 
bis  occasion  Strabo  makes  mention  of  the  sphere  of 
lillarua.  From  this  period  Sinope,  remained  subject 
»  the  Roman  power,  and  received,  according  to  Stra- 
o  and  Pliny  (Ptoi.,  6,  3),  a  Roman  colony.  This 
olony  waa  settled  there  in  the  year  of  Julius  Cawar's 
ssasainauon.  8trsbo  found  the  city  in  bis  time  well 
ortified,  and  adorned  with  many  handsome  edifices 
ota  public  and  private.  The  commerce  of  the  place, 
odeed,  had  somewhat  declined,  having  been  drawn  off 
*rtly  to  Byzantium,  and  in  part  to  the  cities  of  the 
["auric  Chersonese.  Still  the  thunny-fisheries  in  its 
mmediate  vicinity  continued  to  afford  a  very  Incis- 
ive branch  of  trade  to  Sinope.  The  city,  however, 
sad  begun  to  decline  in  political  importance,  and  we 
iod,  not  it,  but  the  city  of  Amasea  the  capital  of  the 
a  tor  province  of  HeUenopontos.  In  the  middle  ages 
iinope  made  part  of  the  petty  Greek  kingdom  of  Tra- 
Kjzue;  and  after  this  it  had  independent  Christian 
nonsrchs  of  its  own,  who  became  conspicuous  for  their 
mval  power  end  their  piracies.  (Abulfeda,  p.  318.) 
rhe  last  of  this  dynasty  surrendered  his  city  sod  pow- 
>r  to  Mobsmmed  IL  io  1461.  The  modern  Sinui  is 
till  one  of  the  most  important  Turkish  cities  along 
bis  coast. — Sinope  waa  the  birthplace  of  the  Cynic  Di- 
■genes.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.,  6,  pt.  8,  p.  ll,se«y.) 
—  III.  An  ancient  Greek  city  of  Campania.  (Kid. 
iinoesse.) 

Sinti,  a  Thracian  community,  who  appear  to  have 
iccupied  a  district  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymon  north 
«f  the  Siropeones.  (TAueyd.,2,98.)  Strabo  affirms 
bat  they  once  occupied  the  island  of  Leranos,  thus 
dentifying  them  with  the  Sinties  of  Homer.  (IL,  1, 
,03.  —  0d.,  8,  284.— Strab.,  281— /</.,  467. — Id., 
AQ.  —  Schol.  ad  Thueyd.,  3,  W.  —  Gatterer,  Com- 
runt.  Soc.,  GbU., a.,  1784,  vol  6,  p.  68.)  Livy  in- 
brms  us  that,  on  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the 


Romans,  the  Sinti,  who  then  formed  part  of  that  ana 
pire,  were  included  in  the  first  region,  together  with 
the  BiaalUB  ;  and  he  expressly  states  that  this  part 'of 
the  region  was  situated  west  of  the  Strymon,  that  is, 
on  the  right  bank  of  that  river  (45,  29).  Ptolemy 
givea  the  name  of  Sintice  to  the  district  in  question 
(p.  88  —  Cromer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  I,  p.  304).— 
Etymologists  derive  the  name  of  the  Sinties  from  the 
Greek  verb  olvu,  "  to  hurt"  (oivrnt, "  an  injurer ;"  o'tv 
Tit,  "  a  pirate"),  either  because  they  were  reputed  to 
have  been  the  inventors  of  weapons,  or  from  their  hav- 
ing been  notorious  for  piracy.  Ritter,  however,  seeks 
to  connect  their  name,  and,  consequently,'  their  origin, 
with  that  of  India.   (VorkalU,  p.  162.)  . 

SiNuasu,  a  city  of  Campania,  subsequently  of 
New  Latium,  on  the  seacoast,  southeast  of  Minturms 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Liris.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  on  the  ruins  of  Sinope,  an  ancient  Greek 
city.  (Lay,  10,  21.  —  Pliny,  3,  6.— Mela,  2,  4.) 
Strabo  telle  us  that  Sinuesaa  stood  on  the  shore  of 
the  Sinus  Setinns,  and  derived  its  name  from  that 
circumstance,  or,  in  other  words,  from  the  imuotity 
of  the  coast  (otvof  yap  6  abXiroc. — Strab.,  234). 
The  same  writer,  as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  informs 
os  that  it  was  traversed  by  the  Appisn  Way.  Hot- 
ace  also  confirms  this.  {Sat.,  1,  6,  89,  ecqq.)  Sin- 
uesaa was  colonised  together  with  Micturate,  A.U.C. 
466  (lav.,  10,  31),  and  ranked  also  among  the  mari- 
time cities  of  Italy.   (Id.,  27,  88  Pohjb.,  3,  91.) 

Its  territory  suffered  considerable  devastation  from 
Hannibal's  troops  when  opposed  to  Fabius.  Casaar, 
in  his  pursuit  of  Pom  pay,  halted  for  a  few  days  at 
Sinuesaa,  and  wrote  from  that  place  a  very  concilia- 
tory letter  to  Cicero,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
correspondence  with  Auicus  (9,  16). — The  epithet  of 
tepent,  which  Silius  Itslieus  applies  to  this  city  (8, 
629),  has  reference  to  some  warm  sources  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, now  called  Bagm,  while  Sinuesaa  itself  an- 
swers to  the  rock  of  Monte  Dragon*.  The  Aqua 
Sinueaaana)  are  noticed  by  Livy  (22,  14),  Tacitus 
(Hitt.,  1,  77.— Ann.,  12,  66),  Plutarch  (Kit.  Oik  ), 
Pliny  (31,  2),  Martial  (6,  42),  snd  others.  (Cramer '# 
Anc.  Itahj,  vol.  2,  p-.  188.) 

Siom,  one  of  the  hills  on  which  Jerusalem  was' 
built    (Kid.  Hieroeolyma.) 

Siprnos,  an  island  in  the  JEgem  Sea,  one  of  the  . 
Cycladee,  southeast  of  Seriphus,  and  northeast  of  Me- 
los.  Herodotus  reports  that  it  waa  colonized  by  the 
Ioaiana  (8,  48),  and  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  Siphnian* 
as  deriving  considerable  wealth  from  their  gold  and' 
silver  mines.  In  the  age  of  Polycrstes  their  revenue 
surpassed  that  of  all  the  other  islands,  and  enabled 
them  to  erect  a  treasury  at  Delphi  equal  to  those  of 
the  most  opulent  cities;  ana  their  own  principal' 
buildings  were  sumptuoualv  decorated  with  Parian 
marble.  Herodotus  states,  'however,  that  they  after- 
ward sustained  a  heavy  loss  from  a  descent  of  the 
Samiana,  who  levied  upon  the  island  a  contribution  of 
100  talents  (3,  67,  eeqq.).  In  Strabo's  time  it  was  so 
poor  and  insignificant  aa  to  give  rise  to  the  proverbs 
Zifviov  acrpayaXov,  and  Sffwor  apbabov.  (Strab., 
44.— Euetatk.,  ad  Dion.  Perieg.,  636.)  Pliny  makes 
it  twenty-eight  miles  in  circuit  (4,  12).  Siphnos  was 
famed  for  its  excellent  fruit,  and  ita  pure  and  whole 
some  air.  The  modern  name  is  Siphanto.  (Cramer1* 
Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  406. — Bonddmotui,  Int.  Ar- 
dupel.,  p.  88.) 

SiPORTOa,  or,  sa  the  Greeks  write  it,  Ziirovr  (gen. 
-oOVror),  a  city  of  Apulia,  in  the  district  of  Dannie, 
and  to  the  southwest  of  the  promontory  of  Garganum. 
It  lay  on  the  Sinus  Uriss.  Sipontom  was  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  and  unquestionably  of  Greek  origin, 
even  though  tbe  tradition  which  ascribes  its  founda- 
tion to  Diomede  should  be  regarded  as  fabulous. 
Strabo,  who  mentions  this  story,  states  that  the  name 
of  this  city  was  derived  from  the  circumstance  of 
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mat  auentities  of  nttl<-M  (m  Greek  <npna)  being 
mown  op  by  the  sea  en  its  shore.  (Strm.,  184.) 
Laura  ii  kMm  af  lbs  history  of  Sipoatatn  Manila 
•MB*  appear*  id  lha  snnsls  of  Roma.  We  are  loM 
by  Lnry  that  it  waa  occupied  by  Ale— der,  king  of 
Sanaa,  when  he  wss  invited  into  fuly  to  eel  the  Ta- 
reatioee  ageiiat  the  Brotlii  mi  Lacani  (8, 14).  8ev- 
sael  years  after,  that  it,  A.U.C.  6M,  lha  eama  hieto- 
rian  infonoa  at  that  a  colony  wee  eent  at  8400a tan  ; 
bat  it  does  aet  appear  to  have  prospered ;  far,  after 


and  hie  cam 


»  tarn  boaaemii  nm 

to  tteie^onheSirai. 
far,  by  the  dirsctioa  a* 


the  knee  of  a  few  year*,  it  wu  reported  to  the  aetata 
that  the  town  bad  fallen  into  a  atala  of  eetnoiet*  dea- 
olatiea,  upon  which  a  fresh  eeppty  of  Bovoniete  waa 
ant  than  (34,  48  ;  39,  XI).  Sipoatum  m  mid  to 
have  been  onca  d> pendant  epon  the  city  of  Arpi.  In 
Sambo's  tine  Ha  harbeur  coatd  Mill  boaet  of  scene 
tide,  particularly  in  eon,  which  waa  conveyed  from 
the  interior  by  neanaaf  a  coneidarabte  stream,  which 
famed  a  like  near  in  ssoath.  (Sir**.,  384.)  True 
river,  which  Straba  daea  not  name,  ia  probably  the 
OarbahM  of  Pliny  (8,  II),  new  Certon.  Hie  nine 
of  Wponaiini  are  eeid  to  axial  about  two  mileo  to  tbo 
weat  af  Monfrtdonia,  the  foundation  of  which  lad  to 
the  fowl  deaertion  of  Sipoatum  by  iU  inhabit*!*,  aa 
they  were  trariafarrad  by  King  Manfred  to  this  modern 
lawn,  which  i*  known  to  bare  ricen  nnder  hie  ao- 
apicea.   (Cramer**  Ane.  Italy,  vol  t,  p.  379.) 

SvfLvb,  I.  a  moon taia  in  Lydia,  rieiag  to  the 
eoaea  of  Magnesia,  and  separated  by  a  email  vaAsy 
fana  the  chain  of  Tmoloa  to  the  soetheast,  and  by 
emmber  from  Hraot  Maatinaia  to  the  aanth.  fcyylua 
ia  celebrated  in  Grecian  mythology  aa  the  residence 
of  Tantalua  and  Nieae,  and  the  cradle  of  Peiope. 
Tbeee  prince*,  though  more  commonly  referred  to  by 
daesieal  writeia  aa  belonging  to  Phrygia,  matt,  in  re- 
ality, hare  reigned  in  Lydia  if  they  oeeopied  Sipyhw ; 
not  the  moaataio  merely,  but  a  city  of  the  aame  name, 
situate  on  iU  slope.  (Cramer's  An*  Minor,  rot  I, 
pi  487.)  "It  waa  growing  dark,"  observes  Mr. 
AiUDdefl,  "or  wo  might  hare  earn,  aa  the  traveller  by 
daylight  may,  the  abrupt  termination  of  Meant  Srpy- 
ln*  at  a  eoasidarable  dietanca  on  the  left,  behind  which 
lies  the  town  of  Magnesia."  It  is- described  by  Cbis- 
bal  aa  a  stssjendoua  precipice,  consisting  of  a  naked 
buss  of  stone,  and  rising  perpendicularly  almost  a  rur- 
long  Ugh.  It  waa  here,  too,  that  Chi  ahull  saw  "a 
certain  cliff  of  the- rock,  representing  an  exact  niche 
mm  stats*,  with  the  doe  shape  and  proportion  at*  a  be- 
amm  body."  (AnmieWt  Alia  Minor,  toL  1,  p.  18.) 
The  reck  just  mentioned  aa  the  termination  of  Sipy- 
ma,  and  abe  the  rock  af  the  Acropolis  behind  the 
town  of  Magnaam,  bare  been  supposed  to  contain 
some  magnetic  iron  ;  and  the  magnet  ia  said  to  have 
taken  its  name  from  this  locality.  Mr.  Arandsll  and 
eama  friends  msds  experiments  in  this  quarter,  to  teat, 
aa  far  as  it  could  be  dona,  the  truth  of  the  story,  and 
found  clear  indications  of  considerable  magnetic  in- 
fluence. (ArundeW*  Alia  Minor,  1.  c,  aa  not.)— II. 
A  city  of  Lydia,  situate  on  the  elope  of  Mount  Sipy- 
laa.  According  to  tradition*  p  res  erred  in  the  country, 
it  was  swallowed  op  at  an  early  period  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  was  pronged  into  a  etatsr  sAerward  filled 
by  a  lake.  The  existence  of  this  lake,  named  Sale  or 
8elee,  ia  atteeted  by*  Panaaniaa,  who  reports,  tint  for 
seme  time  the  rains  of  the  town,  which  he  cans  Idee, 
if  the  ward  be  not  corrupt,  could  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom. (Paunn.,  7,  84.— Siebetii,  ad  lac. — Cramtr't 
Alia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  487.) 

Steams  (Zripdvrr),  two  maidens  celebrated  in 
fable,  who  occupied  an  Island  of  Ocean,  where  they 
ant  in  a  mead  close  to  the  seashore,  and  with  their 
nmtodtona  voices  so  charmed  these  that  were  sailing 
by,  that  they  forgot  home  and  everything  relating  to 
it,  and  abode  with  these  maidens  till  they  perished 
impossibility  of  taking  nourishment,  and 
1  lay  whitening  on  the  strand.  Aa  Ulysses 
1848 


■naanm 
from  Alma,  they  a 

But  they  pass  id  i..       „  .    

Ciroa,  Ulysses  —speed  me  ears  of  lmcsaamanawn 
wsx,s^  had  hinaeeifaedtetha  mast;  »iaat,aMmwh, 
when  ha  beard  the  aong  of  the  Sinus,  he  Bade  nga 
to  his  lunepsuisus  to  unbind  htm,  thej  enir  strand 
him  the  more  closely-,  and  thus  ha  hsieasi  Is  as  k- 
came  of  the  Serene,  and  yet,  notsrisbstsnnmr,  terns! 
(Od.,  13,  68,  seff .)— Heated  dasenbn  tat  nod  a* 
the  Sirens  aa  blooming  with  Sowers  (Mtfkun\  ui 
their  voice,  he  said,  stifled  the  winds.  (Sent  si 
ApvH.  Bind.,  4, 893  — SekoL  ad  (ML,  It,  168.)  Ten 
names  were  said  to  be  Agtaiopaecn  (Char-ma)  aa 
TheUiepaa  iMagic-ipttAy,  and  it  ins  fetgnai  at 
tbay  threw  themselves  into  the  am  waa  vtmun  a 
the  escape  of  Ulysses,  an  urease  having  predicted  at, 
as  long  as  they  should  arrest  the  attention  of  A  m- 
aengers  by  the  sound  of  their  voice,  they  smeld  bit, 
but  no  longer.  The  author  of  the  Orphic  Airooa- 
tica,  hewever,  plaeee  them  on  a  reck  near  the  data! 
ifUaa,  and  ossltes  the  aeng  of  Orphans  end  urn  *> 
chsnfment,  and  cause  them  to  fung  theoasrtet  as 
the  see,  where  they  were  changed  into  racks.  (Opt, 


Argon.,  1384,  ansa. — Compass  Asanas,  13,  SUV- 
It  was  afterward  tabled  that  they  wen  the  digram 
of  the  river-gad  Achates  by  the  mum  T«n*cia» 
or  Cslnepa,  or  by  Sterope,  daughter  af  Porous. 
(ApoU.  Xkoi,  4,  896.— Apokod.,  t,  3,  4.— Ttttz.d 
Lfcopkr  ,  713  — Endoda,  378.)  Soma  mid  last  laa 
■prang  from  dm  blood  which  ma  foam  the  god  sf  at 
Acbebus  when  hie  horn  waa  torn  off  by  HereoW 
Sophocles  cabs  tfaam  the  daughters  af  Ptoren  if 
PUti.,  Synapse.,  9,  14);  snd  Euripides  terms  lira  u 
children  of  Earth.  {Hel,  168.)  Their  nmnber  m 
alao  meseaaud  to  three,  and  their  nsams  sit  pa 
with  much  variety.  One  waa  said  to  play  an  tbtrjn, 
another  on  the  pipes,  and  the  third  to  sing,  (ft* 
re*  ad  hfctpkrm.,7\%.) — Contrary  to  tbs  ami  m 
eees,  the  mischievous  part  of  the  character  of  us  8- 
rans  was  afterward  left  oat,  and  they  were  regsieai  a 
purely  musical  bemga  with  mail  anting  voices.  Hum 
Plato,  ia  his  Republic  (18,  p.  617),  pisses  sot  i 
them  on  each  of  the  eight  celestial  spheres,  saw 
their  voices  form  what  is  Cslled  the  masic  of  m 
spheres;  and  when  the  Lscedsasonians  had  laid  aea 
to  Athens  (OJ.,  94,  IX  Bscehns,  it  ia  aid,  sppami 
in  a  dream  to  their  general,  Lyaaadar,  crdensr  an 
to  aUow  the  mneral  rftee  of  the  new  Siren  to  be  eaV 
bated,  which  waa  at  once  aariemtood  to  be  Sopbxa 
than  jnst  dead.  {Pamau.,  I,  tl,  1.— Pnk,7,») 
Eventually,  however,  the  arbata  hud  hold  on  the  Sins* 
and  furnished  them  with  the  feathers,  feet,  wiass.  ad 
taila  of  birds.— The  ordinary  derivation  of  the  mi 
Strrn  is  from  capo,  "a  casta,"  to  signify  their  »na» 
tive  pawar.  The  Semitic  aasr.  "sang,"  sppaav 
however,  more  hkery  to  be  the  Ma  not  ;  md  at 
Sirene  may  be  regarded  aa  ane  of  the  wooden  us)  a* 
by  the  Pnomieiaa  maraeaa.  (KmgkHf-t  MylUnj. 
p.  8*58,  iff.) 

Siaairusm  ImvLm.  three  email  racks  on  the  aim 
side  of  the  proaaontory  of  Suxrentum  or  Mstern,  if 
tachad  from  the  adand,  and  celebrated  in  fshlesim 
isbtnda  of  the  Sirene.  (Arams,  88.— it,  347.-**v 
3, 4.— Ma.,  8,  B.) 

Sims,  a  city  of  Locsnia,  on  the  Sinus  Tarenbnot,  a 
the  mouth  of  s  river  of  the  ssme  name,  now  the  Soot 
It  was  mid  to  have  bean  founded  by  a  Trojan  colon, 
which  wss  sftarward  expelled  by  some  Ionsns,  ■» 
migrated  from  Colophon  under  the  nriga  of  AM** 
king  of  Lydia ;  and  who,  having  taken  the  torn  M 
force,  changed  its  name  to  that  af  Pehowm.  (AnN, 
364.)  The  earliest  writer  who  ha*  mentioned  aa 
ancient  city  is  the  poet  ArcMocbus,  cited  by  Aoess- 
us  (IS,  6).  He  speaks  with  admiration  of  lie  m- 
"  in  a  manner  which  prows  uat 
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be  wm  well  ecqasinted  with  it*  eeautiee.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  Athenaue  when  Arcbilockas  is  cited,  Atbe- 
tun*  represents  lbs  mhabiiaots  of  Stria  a*  rivattng  is 
ail  respects  the  luxury  and  silueaee  of  the  Sybarites. 
Sirie  and  Sybaris  had  reached,  abort  50*  B.C.,  the 
summit  of  their  prosperity  sad  opulence.  Shortly  af- 
terward, accord  tog  to  J  satin  (SO,  *),  the  for  bus  or  Ihs 
two  was  almost  destroyed  in  a  war  wnh  Metapeatum 
and  Sybaria.  When  the  TareMinas  settled  at  Hera- 
elee  (bey  remored  all  the  S iri tea  to  the  new  town,  ef 
which  SSris  became  the  harbour.  (Died.  Ait.,  It,  3ft 
— Strain,  SW.)  No  vestiges  of  this  ancient  colony 
an  now  apparent;  bo*  it  stood  peobebly  on  the  left 
bank,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Snate.  (Cnmur't  At. 
Pah,,  to).  S,  p.  MS.) 

ftafos  (Settee),  a  name  given  Co  the  dog-star. 
Homer,  though  ha  mentions  the  dog-star  twice,  does 
not  employ  the.  term.  Heeied,  however,  sees  the  ap- 
pellation on  several 'Occasions  (Op.  et  D.,  417,  887, 
619.  —  Sou.  Here.,  987.)  But  then,  ta  the  first  of 
these  passages,  be  mesne  by  Sinus  the  ran.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  instance  of  seen  a  usage.  I*  Heeychius, 
for  example,  we  have,  Erfposf ,  *  f*<er,  cat  6  re*  *v- 
rot  aotyp,  '•  Sthut,  Ike  aim,  and  tlm  the  dog-etar." 
He  then  goes  on  to  remark,  St+oOfa  re*  larpitov 
« wo  i  ii  '\pxlXtrx°S  to>  Ijfoov,  'Uncoe  Si  irdVrs  to 
dtrrpa,  "  S&pkocUt  emit*  the  aagyetar  to ;  AnkSodme 
Ike  tun;  lbyctu,hoteeter,aUtheetare."  Eialost  boats, 
moreover  (e.  83),  observes :  "Such  Stan  (as  Sirica) as- 
tronomers call  XcoWovr  (Sirios)  oVa  rfrv  rfr  fXoyef 
tuvt/otr,  "en  aectmnt  of  the  tnmmhue  imttum  of  their 
Hfr*t."  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  eeiptot  was 
originally  an  appefletive,  in  an  adjective  ferns,  era- 
ployed:  to  indicate  any  bright  and  sparkling  star;  boC 
which  originally  became  a  proper  name  for  the  bright- 
est of  the  fixed  stars.  The  verb  vtiptietv,  fumed 
from  (his,  is,  according  to  Pro* Ha,  a,  synonym*  of 
Xa/xvenr,  "to  rAwis,"  "«  i»  bright."  (iaWcr,  Stem- 
•amen,  p.  839,  eeqq.) 

Sumo,  a  penmaula  en  the  shores  of  the  Lens 
Benaeus  (Lego  it  Oarda),  now  Strmiene,  and  the  fa- 
vourite residence,  m  former  days,  ef  the  poet  Catullus. 
(  CettuO.,  81.) 

Siaatun,  an  important  city  of  Paanonia  Inferior, 
on  the  northern  aide  ef  the  Saavne  or  Sees,  between 
Ulmi  and  Baasiana.  Under  the  Roman  sway  it  was 
the  metropolis  of  Pennonia:  The  Emperor  Probue 
was  bom  here.  The  rates  of  8wmiem  mey  be  seen  at 
the  present  day  near  the  town  of  Mitmeitt.  (Paw., 
I,  SS  —  Zotim.,  »,  1$  —  Htroiian,  7,  %—Amm. 
Bfare.,  SI,  !•-) 

Sisiro,  a  town,  or,  rather,  village  ef  Hiepania,  hi  the 
lorthern  part  of  Betica,  supposed  to  anawer  to  Alma- 
ien.  on  the  southwestern  limits  of  La  Maneha.  The 
erritory  around  this  place  net  only  yielded  silver, 
iat  excellent  cinnabar ;  and  even  at  the  present  day 
arge  quantities  of  qeieksflver  are  still  obtained  fronv 
he  mines  at  Almadim.  The  Sisapone  of  Ptolemy 
probably  the  same  with  the  Cissalone  of  Antoninus) 
ras  a  different  place,  and  lay  mere  to  the  northwest 
if  the  former,  among  the  Oretant  (Mmmett,  Oe- 
■gr.,  vol.  1,  p.  316  —  Pleri,  vol.  S,  p.  87».) 

Sisbkha,  L.,  a  Roman  historian,  the  friend  of  Pom- 
onins  Atticus.  He  wrote  a  history,  from  the  taking 
if  Rome  by  the  Gauls  down  to  the  wars  of  Sytta,  of 
rhicb  aome  fragments  are  quoted  in  different  authors, 
le  was  considered  superior  to  all  the  Roman  hreto- 
ians  that  had  preceded  him,  aad  hence  Vans  entitled 
is  own  treatise  on  history  Sisenna.  This  same  wri- 
er commented  on  Plautos.  {SekStt,  But.  Lit.  San., 
ol.  1,  p-  im:) 

Sisioibbis  or  Sisraanaia,  the  mother  of  Darius, 
be  last  king  of  Persia.  She  was  taken  prisoner  by 
llexander  the  Great,  at  the  battle  of  Issue,  with  the 
est  of  the  royal  family.  The  conqueror  treated  her 
rith  the  greatest  kindness  and  attention,  sainted  bet 
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with  the  title  ef  met  bar,  sad  often  granted  to  her  av 
teitaesioa  what  be  had  sternly  denied  to  his  farm  rites 
and  ministers.  On  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  meet 
touching  tribute  to  his  memory  was  ottered  by  Siap- 
gaaebis.  She  who  had  survived  the  massacre  ef  baa 
eighty  brothers,  who  bid  been  pot  to  death  in  one  day 
by  Ochoa,  the  leaa  of  all  bar  children,  and  the  entire 
downfall  of  her  house,  now,  on  the  decease  of  the  en- 
emy aad  conqueror  of  her  line,  seated  herself  on  the 
ground,  covered  her  bead,  with  a  veil,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  entteatiae  of  her  grandchildren,  refused 
noeriehmeal,  until,  on  too  fifth  day  after,  she  expired. 
(QatrU.  Ostt.,  «,  8,  S3. — Id.,  ft,  1,  SO.— id.,  10,  6,  Si. 
— ThirlwaWe  Groses,  vol.  7,  p.  117.) 

Stsfrave,  I.  the  eon  of  jEolua,  waa  said  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  Epbym,  or  ancient  Corinth.  He 
married  Heroes,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  by  whom  he 
had  font  sons,  Olsucaa,  Ornytion,  Thersandrua,  and. 
Habeas.  When  Junker  carried  off  jEgiaa,  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  Assess,  the  rirer-god,  in  his  search,  came 
after  bar  to  Corinth.  -  Sisyphus,  on  his  giving  him  a 
spring  for  Aesoconnthua,  infceated  him  who  the  rsv- 
iaherwaa.  The  King  of  the  Gads  sent  Death  to  ponisb 
the  reformer ;  but  Sisyphus  contrived  to  outwit  Death, 
ami  even  to  put  fetters  en  him  ;  and  there  waa  greet 
joy  among  mortals,  far  no  one  died.  -  Pluto,  however, 
set  Death  at  liberty,  and  Sisyphus  ares  given  np  to 
bias.  When  dying,  he  charge*  his  win  to  leave  bis 
body  unboned ;  and  then,  complaining  to  Pluto  of  bet 
uakiadness,  be  obtained  permission  to  return  to  the 
right,  to  upbraid  her  wan  her  conduct.  But,  whoa 
be  foe  ml  himself  again  m  his  own  house,  be  refused 
to  leave  it.  Mercury,  however,  retraced  bmt  ts  obe- 
dience ;  and  whoa  he  came  down,  Pluto  set  him  ts 
roll  a  huge  stone  up  a  hill,  a  never-ending  still- begin- 
ning toil ;  far,  as  soon  as  it  reached  the  summit,  H 
rolled  back  again  down  to  the  plain.  The  craft  ef 
Sisyphus,  ef  which  the  following  ie  an  instance,  waa 
proverbial.  Autolycua,  the  eon  of  Mercury,  the  cele- 
brated eattie-etealer,  who  dwelt  en  Parnassus,  need 
to  deface  the  marks  ef  the  cattle  which  be  earned  oft 
hi  such  a  meaner  as  te  reader  it  nearly  impassible  ta 
identify  them.  Among  others,  he  drove  off  these  ef 
Sisyphus,  aad  he  defaced  the  marks  aa  usual;  but, 
when  Sisyphus  came  in  quest  of  them,  he,  ts  the  great 
surprise  at  the  thief,  selected  ins  own  beasts  sot  ef 
the  hud  ;  for  he  had  marked  me  initial  ef  has  name 
under  their  hoof.  (The  ancient  form  ef  the  Z  waa  C, 
which  ia  of  the  shape  of  a  hone's  hoof.)  Antelyeus 
forthwith  cuMvsted  the  acquaintance  of  who  had 
thus  proved  himself  too  able  far  him  ;  and  Sisyphus, 
it  is  said,  seduced  or  violated  his  daughter  A  at  idea 
(who  afterward  married  Laertes),  end  thus  was  the 
reel  father  of  Ulysses.  (Phereeyi.,  up.  Sehol.  ad  Od., 
Is,  AB.—Sehel.  ad  R,  10, 867.— Tzct*.  ad  Lycophr., 
844,  dec.) — Homer  ealia  Sisyphus  the  most  crafty  of 
men  (I/.,  6,  168) ;  Heeiod  apnea  ef  him  in  a  aimfmt 
manner  (op.  Sehol.  ad  Find.,  Pat*.,  4,  86S) ;  Ulys- 
ses sees  bun  rolling  hie  stone  in  Erebus  (Of.,  1 1,  Mwk 
Of  the  antiquity  ef  Ibfa  legend,  therefore,  there  eaa 
be  little  doubt.  Sisyphus,  that  is,  the  Yery  wite,  ot 
perhaps  the  Okt-smss  ( afewfor,  event  Zt-ooeof,  by  ■ 
common  reduplication),  scorns  to  have  originally  be- 
longed to  that  exalted  class  of  myths  in  which  we  find 
the  Iapecaea,  Imea,  Tan  tains,  and  others,  where,  un- 
der the  character  of  persons  wnh  significant  names, 
lessons  of  wisdom,  morality,  aad  leHgicB  were  sensibly 
impressed  en  the  minds  of  men.  Sisyphus  is,  then, 
the  representative  of  the  restless  desire  of  knowledge, 
which  aspiros  to  attain  a  height  it  ia  denied  nan  to 
roach;  and,  exhausted  in  the  ejfcrt,  suddenly  faOa 
bask  into  the  depths  of  earthly  weakness.  This  ia 
expressed  in  the  line  picture  of  the  Odyssey,  whets 
every  word  is  significant,  and  where,  we  may  observe, 
Sisyphus  is  spoken  of  in  indefinite  terms,  and  not  as- 
eianed  am,  ^  lacaBty  or  p^^W***, 
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Tril.,  p.  950.)  In  the  legendary  history,  however,  we 
find  him  placed  at  Corinth,  and  apparently  the  repre- 
MnUtive  of  lha  trading  spirit  of  Wat  city.  He  ia,  as 
we  have  already  said,  a  son  of  JSolus,  probably  on 
account  of  bia  Dame  (kiokof,  "  cunning") ;  or  it  may 
be  that  the  crafty  trader  is  the  son  of  the  Windman, 
as  the  wind  enables  him  to  import  and  export  bis  mer- 
chandise. He  is  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  symbol 
of  navigation.  Atlas,  and  her  name  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  he  ia  engaged  with  men  in  the  active  busi- 
ness of  life  (altpairef,  mortal*,  from  arapor,  death ; 
oy>  being  a  mere  adjectival  ending).  His  children  are 
Glaueua,  a  name  of  the  tee-god  ;  Ornjrlion  (Quick- 
mover);  Thersandrus  (, Warm- sum);  and  Helmut (&o- 
stoa),  who  apparently  denote  the  fervour  and  bustle 
at  commerce.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p.  399,  seqq. 
—Vf ticker,  Trd.,  p.  650,  seqq.— Viicker,  Myth,  ier 
lop.,  p.  118,  not.)— II.  A  dwarf  of  M.  Antony.  He 
was  of  very  small  stature,  under  two  feet,  but  extreme- 
ly shrewd  and  acute,  whence  he  obtained  the  name 
of  Sisyphus,  in  allusion  to  the  cunning  and  dexterous 
chieftain  of  fabulous  times.  (Horot.,  Sot.,  1, 8, 47. — 
Compare  Meindorf,  ad  tec.) 

SitbonIa,  the  central  one  of  the  three  promonto- 
ries which  lie  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia.  As  Chalcidice  was  originally  a  part 
of  Thrace,  the  term  Sithonis  is  often  applied  by  toe 
poets  to  the  latter  country  ;  hence  the  epithet  Sitkonit. 
— The  Sitboniaaa  are  mentioned  by  more  than  one 
writer  aa  a  people  of  Thrsce.  (Lycophr.,  1408,  et 
Sckol.,  ad  loc.)  Elsewhere  the  same  poet  alludes  ob- 
scurely to  a  people  of  Italy  descended  from  the  Sitho- 
nisn  giants  (v.  1854). 

Sit6nis,  s  German  tribe  in  Scandinavia  (Tacitus, 
Gem.,  54),  separated  by  the  range  of  Mount  Sevo 
from  the  Suiones.  Reichard  places  them  on  the 
southern  side  of  Lake  Malar,  where  the  old  city  of 
Bi-tuTH  or  Sig-tuna  once  lay.  (Buchcf  und  Miller, 
Whterb.  dtr  Geogr.,  p.  988.) 

Smioa,  P.,  a  Roman  knight,  a  native  of  Nuceria, 
and  hence  called  Nuccriim*  by  Sallust  (Cat.,  81). 
Having  been  prosecuted  a  short  time  before  the  dis- 
covery of  Catiline's  conspiracy,  he  fled  from  a  trial, 
and,  being  accompanied  by  a  body  of  followers,  betook 
himself  to  Africa,  where  he  afterward  proved  of  ser- 
vice to  Julius  Cesar,  against  Scipio  and  Jube,  and 
received  the  city  of  Cirta  aa  his  reward.  (Appian, 
Bell.  Cut.,  4,  55.— Fid.  Cirta.) 

Sun,  an  ancient  and  powerful  tribe  in  Sarmatia, 
stretching  from  the  Dniester  to  the  Tana'ia,  and  called 
also  by  the- name  of  Antes.  Having  united  with  the 
Venedi,  they  moved  onward  towards  Germany  a.nd  the 
Danube,  and  became  engaged  in  war  with  the  Franks 
that  dwelt  north  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian they  crossed  the  Danube,  invaded  Dslmatia, 
and  finally  settled  in  the  surrounding  territories,  espe- 
'  eially  in  what  ia  now  called  Slaoonia.  As  belonging 
to  them  were  reckoned  the  Bohemsni  or  Bohemi  (Bo- 
hemian*) ;  the  Mabarenses ;  the  Sorsbi,  between  the 
Elbe  and  Saale ;  the  Siletii,  Poloni,  Caasobii,  Rugii, 
dec.  They  did  not  all  live  under  one  common  rule, 
but  in  separate  communities.  They  are  represented 
aa  large,  strong,  and  "warlike,  but  very  deficient  in  per- 
sonal cleanliness.  Among  the  descendants  of  the 
Slavonic  race  may  be  enumerated  the  Russians,  Polar, 
Bohemian*.  Moravian*-,  Corinthians,  Stc.  (Consult 
Hclmond,  Chrim.  Slavorum. — Karamum,  Histoire  de 
CEmpiri  de  Russie,  trad,  par  St.  Thomas,  Paris, 
1819-26.— Foreign  Quarterly,  vol.  3,  p.  153,  mo?.) 

8nA*AO«oa  Moms  (Xfiapayioc  Spot),  a  mountain 
of  Egypt,  to  the  north  of  Berenice,  where  emeralds 
(smaragdi)  were  dog.  It  appears  to  nave  been  one 
of  a  group  of  mountains,  and  the  highest  of  the  num- 
ber ;  and  aU  of  them  would  seem  to  have  contained 
■ore  or  less  of  this  valuable  material.  The  modem 
name  of  this  mountain  is  Zubara,  and  the  situation  ia 
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twenty-five  miles  in  a  straight  line  (rem  tat  Red  So. 
These  mines  were  formerly  visited  by  Brace,  •hou 
account  of  them  ia  amply  confirmed  by  the  latest  tni. 
ellera.  The  Smaragdus  Mens  appesit  to  hire  beta 
a  very  abort  distance  from  the  tea ;  being  that  oiled 
by  the  Arabs  Maaden  Uzzuaxrud,  or  tbeibW 
Emeralds:  (Strut.,  836.— Pfe.,  37,  5.— OusciTs 
Egypt,  p.  418.) 

Shksdis,  I.  a  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  dutb  bj  one 
of  his  brother  Cambyaet.    The  latter,  it  eecoit,  bat 
become  jealous  of  Smerdia,  who  hid  succeeded  ia  pt> 
tially  bending  the  bow  which  the  Ichthyopbagi  W 
brought  from  the  King  of  JSthiopia,  a  feat  which  at 
other  Persian  had  been  able  to  accomplish.  Ctmbj- 
see  had  also  subsequently  dreamed  that  s  courier  U 
come  to  him  from  Persia  (be  waa  at  this  period  a 
Egypt)  with  the  intelligence  that  Smerdis  wis  axial 
on  his  throne,  and  touched  the  heavens,  with  his  bad. 
This  vision  having  filled  him  with  alarm,  lest  Smena 
might  destroy  him  in  order  to  seize  upon  the  cron, 
be  despatched  Prexaepea,  a  confidential  agent,  to  Ba- 
sis, with  orders  to  kill  Smerdis,  which  wu  aecordnj 
ly  done.    According  to  one  account,  he  led  the  pro 
out  on  a  hunt,  and  then  slew  him ;  while  otbenaii 
that  he  brought  him  to  the  borders  of  the  PenianGsS, 
and  there  threw  him  headlong  from  a  precipice,  (ft- 
red.,  3,  80.)— II.  One  of  the  Magi,  who  atrongrja- 
semMed  Smerdis  the  brother  of  Cambyaet.  At  'ia 
death  of  the  prince  wu  a  state  secret,  to  which,  bo- 
ever,  some  of  the  Msgi  appear  to  hare  been  priij.fc 
false  Smerdis  declared  himself  king  on  the  doth  a! 
Cambyaet.    This  usurpation  would  not,  perhaps,  baft 
been  known,  had  he  not  taken  too  many  precutasi 
to  conceal  it.   Otanea,  a  Persian  noble  of  (beta 
rank,  suspecting  at  last  that  there  was  some  imp* 
turn,  from  the  circumstance  of  Smerdis  never  quitstj 
the  citadel,  and  from  bit  never  inviting  any  of  the  la- 
bility to  his  romance,  discovered  the  whole  tbs 
through  his  daughter  Pbaedyma.    Thit  ferrule  U 
been  the  wife  of  Cambyses,  and,  with  the  other  vim 
of  the  late  king,  had  been  retained  by  the  warper. 
At  her  father's  request,  she  felt  the  head  of  Sacidi 
while  be  slept,  and  discovered  that  be  bad  do  an 
Otsues,  on  thht,  waa  fully  convinced  that  the  pretti- 
ed monarch  waa  no  other  than  the  magus  Smerda,si 
having  been  deprived  of  bia  ears  by  Cyrus  on  icces 
of  some  atrocious  conduct.   Upon  this  diacoterj,  * 
conspiracy  ensued  which  ended  with  the  dealt  el 
Smerdis,  and  the  elevation  of  Darius,  ton  of  ^stu- 
pes, to  the  vacant  throne.   (Herod.,  3,  69,  mat.)  * 
general  massacre  of  the  Magi  also  ensued,  which  s» 
commemorated  by  the  annual  festival  called  bj  » 
Greeks  Magopnonia.   (Consult  remarks  at  the  befa- 
lling of  the  article  Msgi.) 

SniNTHBoa  (two  syllables),  one  of  the  surname  a 
Apollo.  He  jvas  worshipped  under  this  name  ia  « 
city  of  Chryaa,  where  be  also  had  a  temple  otd 
Smintbium.  The  names  Smintheus  and  Srointkcs 
are  said  to  have  been  derived  from  the  term 
which  in  the  .folic  dialect  signifies  a  rat ;  tad  S» 
bo  gives  the  following  legend  on  the  subject,  free  at 
old  poet  Caltmua.  According  to  him,  the  Tear, 
migrating  from  Crete,  were  told  by  an  oracle  to  <&> 
in  that  place  where  they  should  first  be  attacked  ? 
the  original  inhabitanta  of  the  land.  Having  la** 
for  the  night  in  this  place,  a  large  number  of  6*; 
mice  came  and  gnawed  away  the  leathern  strap  * 
their  baggage  and  thongs  of  their  armour.  DewMj 
the  oracle  fulfilled,  they  settled  on  the  snot,  and  raw* 
a  temple  to  Apollo  Smintheos.  Various  oiler  to 
loua  tales  respecting  these  rats  are  to  be  found  ■ 
Strabo,  who  observes  that  there  were  numerous  tf« 
on  this  coast  to  which  the  name  of  Sminthu *■ 
tached.  The  temple  itself  waa  called  Smnto" 
(Strab..  604,  613.)  The  ssme  geographer.  boweTtr, 
doea  not  allow,  as  Scylax  daee  (p.  36),  that  tha  sfr 
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fiee,  or  the  Chrysa  here  mentioned,  were  those  to 
which  Homer  hat  alluded,  in  the  commencement  or  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad,  as  the  abode  of  Chryaee,  the 
priest  of  Apollo.  He  placea  these  more  to  the  south, 
and  on  the  Adramyttian  Gulf.  (Strab.,  1.  c.) — The 
best  explanation,  however,  of  the  whole  fable  appears 
to  bo  that  which  makes  the  rat  to  have  been  in  Egypt 
a  type  of  primitive  night.  Hence  this  animal,  placed 
at  the  feet  of  Apollo's  statue,  indicated  the  victory  of 
day  over  night ;  and  at  •  later  period  it  was  regarded 
as  an  emblem  of  the  prophetic  power  of  the  god,  which 
read  the  events  of  the  future,  notwithstanding  the  dark- 
ness that  enveloped  them.  (Constant,  De  la  Reli- 
gion, vol  8,  p.  394,  in  notU.) 

Smyrna,  a  celebrated  city  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
soest  of  Ionia,  and  at  the  head  of  a  bay  to  which  it 
rave  name.  The  place  was  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  an  Amazon  so  called,  who,  having  con- 
]uered  Ephesus,  bad  in  the  first  instance  transmitted 
ler  appellation  to  that  city.  The  Ephesians  afterward 
bunded  the  town,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  been  ap- 
iropriated  ;  and  Strabo,  who  dwella  at  length  on  thia 
joint,  citea  severs!  poets  to  prove  that:  the  name  of 
Smyrna  was  once  applied  specifically  to  a  spot  near 
Ephesua,  and  afterward  generally  to  the  whole  of  its 
irecincta.  The  same  writer  affirms  that  the  Ephe- 
uan  colonists  were  afterward  expelled  from  Smyrna 
rj  the  iEolians ;  but,  being  aided  by  the  Colopbonians, 
who  had  received  them  Into  their  city,  they  once  more 
etumed  to  Smyrna  and  retook  it.  (Strabo,  634.) 
Herodotus  differs  from  Strabo  in  some  particulars : 
te  states  thst  Smyrna  originally  belonged  to  the  *£oli- 
ms,  who  received  into  the  city  some  Colophon  ian  ex- 
its. These  afterward  basely  requited  the  hospitality 
if  the  inhabitants  by  shutting  the  gatea  upon  them 
rhile  they  were  without  the  walla  celebrating  a  fosM- 
al,  and  so  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
Vcauan.,  5, 8.)  They  were  besieged  by  the  jEoli- 
ius,  but  to  no  purpose  ;  and  at  last  it  was  agreed  that 
hey  should  remain  in  possession  of  the  place  upon 
lelivering  op  to  the  former  inhabitants  their  private 
iroperty.  (Herod.,  1, 149.)  Smyrna  after  this  ceased 
o  be  an  JSolian  city,  and  became  a  member  of  the 
onian  confederacy.  It  was  subsequently  taken  and 
lestroyed  by  Alyattea,  king  of  Lydia,  and  the  inbabl- 
ants  were  scattered  among  the  adjacent  villages. 
Herod.,  1,  16. — SeyUa,  p.  87 )  They  lived  thus 
or  the  spsee  of  four  hundred  years,  and  the  city  re- 
named during  all  this  time  deserted  and  in  ruins, 
intil  Antigonua,  one  of  Alexander's  generals,  charmed 
vjth  the  situation,  founded,  about  twenty  stadia  from 
he  site  of  the  old,  a  new  city  called  Smyrna,  on  the 
outhern  shore  of  the  gulf.  Lysimachua  completed 
rhat  Antigonus  had  begun,  and  the  new  city  became 
tie  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Lower  Aaia.  (Strabo, 
46.)  Another' account  makes  Alexander  the  founder 
■f  khia  city,  and  Pliny  and  Pausanias  both  adopt  this 
pinion ;  but  it  is  contradicted  by  the  simple  fact  that 
Alexander,  in  his  expedition  against  Dariua,  never 
ame  to  this  spot,  but  passed  on  rapidly  from  Sardis  to 
iphesoa.  (Pliny,  5,  29. — Pauean.,  7,  6.) — Smyrna 
ras  one  of  the  many  places,  that  laid  claim  to  being 
he  birthplace  of  Homer,  and  it  enjoyed,  perhaps,  the 
est  title  of  all  to  this  distinguished  honour.  In  com- 
aemoration  of  the.  bard,  a  beautiful  aquare  atructore 
ras  erected,  called  Homcrion,  in  which  his  statue  was 
laced.  This  same  name  was  given  to  a  brass  coin, 
truck  at  Smyrna  in  commemoration  of  the  same 
vent.  (Strabo,  I.  e.  —  Cie.,  pro  Arch.,  c.  8.)  The 
imyrneana  alao  ahowed  a  cave,  where  it  was  said  that 
iomer  composed  his  verses.  Chandler  informs  ns 
hat  he  had  searched  for  this  cavern,  and  succeeded  in 
liscovering  it  above  the  aqueduct  of  the  Meles.  It  is 
ibout  four  feet  wide,  the  roof  formed  of  a  huge  rock, 
rocked  and  slanting,  the  sides  and  bottom  sandy, 
ieyond  it  it  a  passage  eat,  leading  into  a  kind  of  well. 


(Tratets  in  Asia  Minor,  p.  91.)— Under  the  Romas 
away  Smyrna  still  continued  a  flourishing  city,  though 
not,  aa  aome  have  supposed,  the  capital  of  the  province 
of  Aaia.  Ita  schools  of  eloquence  and  philosophy 
were  in  considerable  repute.  (Arietid.,  in  Smyrn.y 
The  Christian  Church  flourished  alao  through  the  zeal 
and  care  of  Polycarp,  ita  first  bishop,  who  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  stadium  of  the  city, 
about  166  years  after  the  birth  of  our  Saviour.  (Iran., 
8,  3,  4,  p.  176.)  There  is  slso  an  epiatle  from  Ignatius 
to  the  Smyrneans,  and  another  addressed  to  Polycarp. 
Smyrna  experienced  great  vicissitudes  under  the  Greek 
emperors.  Having  been  occupied  by  Tzacbas,  a  Turk- 
ish chief,  towards  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century,  it 
was  nearly  deatroyed  by  a  Greek  fleet,  commanded  by 
John  Duces.  It  was,  however,  restored  by  the  Em- 
peror Comnenus,  but  suffered  sgain  severely  from  a 
siege  which  it  sustained  sgainst  the  forces  of  Tamer- 
lane. Not  long  after  thia  (A.D.  1083),  it  fell  into  the 
handa  of  the  Turks:  The  Greeks  shortly  after  ob- 
tained possession  of  it  anew,  only  again  to  loae  it ;  and, 
under  Mohammed  I.,  the  city  became  finally  attached 
to  the  Turkish  empire.  It  is  now  called  Itmir,  and 
by  the  Western  nations  Smyrna,  and  is  the  great 
mart  of  the  Levant  trade.  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  6, 
pt.  3,  p.  332,  tejq. — Cramer's  Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
337.  *eqq.) 

SocBitxa,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  bom.  at  Ale- 
pec  e,  a  village  near  Athena,  B.C.  469.  His  parents 
were  of  low  rank.  His  father,  Sophroniscus,  waa  a 
statuary;  bia  mother,  Phanarete,  a  midwife.  So- 
phroniscus brought  up  his  son,  contrary  to  hie  incli- 
nation, m  hia  own  manual  employment;  in  which 
Socrates,  though  his  mind  was  conatantly  aspiring  after 
higher  objects,  waa  not  unskilled.  While  he  waa  a 
young  man,  he  ia  said  to  have  made  statues  of  the 
habited  Graces,  which  were  allowed  a  place  in  the 
citadel  of  Athens.  Upon  the  death  of  hia  father  he 
was  left  with  no  other  inheritance  than  the  small  anm 
of  80  mma,  (about  1400  dollars),  which,  through  the 
dishonesty  of  a  relation,  to  whom  Sophroniscus  left 
the  charge  of  his  affairs,  he  soon  lost  Thia  laid  him 
under  the  necessity  of  supporting  himself  by  labour, 
and  he  continued  to  practise  the  art  of  atatuary  in 
Athena  ;  at  the  aame  time,  however,  devoting  all  the 
leiaure  he  could  command  to  the  study  of  philosophy. 
Crito,  a  wealthy  Athenian,  remarking  the  strong  pro- 
pensity to  study  which  this  young  man  discovered, 
and  admiring  his  ingenious  'disposition  and  distin- 
guished abilities,  took  him  under  his  patronage,  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  instruction  of  bis  child/en.  The 
opportunities  which  Socrates  by  this  means  enjoyed  of 
attending  the  public  lectures  of  the  most  eminent  phi- 
losophers, so  far  increased  hia  thirst  after  wisdom,  that 
he  determined  to  relinquish  his  occupation,  and  every 
prospect  of  emolument  which  that  might  afford,  in 
order  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  his  favourite  pur- 
suit. His  first  preceptor  in  philosophy  was  Anaxag- 
oraa.  After  this  eminent  master  of  the  Ionic  school 
left  Athens,  Socrates  attached  himself  to  Arcbelaua. 
Under  these  instructors  he  •  diligently  prosecuted  the 
study  of  nature,  in  the  usual  manner  of  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  age,  and  became  well  acquainted  with 
their  doctrines.  Prodicus,  the  sophist,  was  his  pre- 
ceptor in  eloquence,  Evenus  in  poetry,  Theodorus  in 
geometry,  and  Damo  in  music.  Aspasia,  a  woman 
DO  less  celebrated  for  her  intellectual  than  her  per- 
sonal accomplishments,  whose  house  was  frequented 
by  the  most  celebrated  characters  of  the  day,  hsd  also 
some  share  in  the  education  of  Socratea.  With  these 
endowments,  both  natural  and  acquired,  Socratea  ap- 
peared in  Athens  under  the  respectable  characters  of 
s  good  citizen  and  a  true  philosopher.  Being  called 
upon  by  his  country  to  take  up  arms  in  tho  long  and 
eevere  atruggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  be  signal- 
ized himself  at  the  siege  of  Potidca  by  both  his  valour 
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end  the  hardihood  with  which  be  endured  fatigue. 
Dating  the  severity  of  •  Thraeian  winter,  while  other* 
were  clad  in  fun,  he  wore  ooij  hit  usual  clothing,  end 
walked  barefoot  upon  the  ice.  In  an  engagement,  iu 
which  he  aaw  Alcibiadee,  whom  he  accompanied  do- 
nog  thia  expedition,  falling  down  wounded,  he  ad- 
vanced to  defend  him,  and  uvea  both  him  and  hi* 
arm,  and  then,  with  the  utmost  generosity,  entreated 
the  judge*  to  give  the  price  of  rawer,  although  justly 
hie  own  due,  to  the  young  Alcibiadee.  Several  year* 
afterward,  Socrates  voluntarily  entered  upon  a  military 
ezpeditioa  againat  the  Bceotiana,  daring  which,  in  an  tm- 
eoceeeaful  engagement  at  Dehorn,  he  retired  with  gnat 
eoolnaa*  from  the  field;  when,  observing  Xenophon 
lying  wounded  on  the  ground,  he  took  him  upon  his 
ebeujdera,  and  bore  him  oat  of  the  reach  of  the  enemy. 
Soon  afterward  be  went  out  a  third  lima,  in  •  military 
•opacity,  in  the  expedition  for  ton  purpose  of  reducing 
Amphi polis ;  but  this  proving  unsuccessful,  he  return- 
ed to  Athena,  and  remained  them  until  hi*  death.  It 
era*  not  until  Socrates  waa  upward  of  sixty  yearn  of 
age  that  he  undertook  to  serve  hie  country  in  any 
ewil  office.  At  that  age  he  was  ehoaan  to  represent 
Jm  own  diettKt  in  the  eeaato  of  dm  hundred.  In  this 
eftee,  though  be  at  first  exposed  himself  M  some  de- 
gree of  ridicule  from  want  of  experience  in  the  forma 
of  business,  be  soon  convinced  bis  colleague*  that  be 
was  superior  to  them  all  in  wiadom  and  integrity. 
While  they,  intimidated  by  the  clamour*  of  the  popu- 
lace, were  willing  to  pat  la  the  vote  the  illegsl  propo- 
sition relative  to  the  Athenian  commanders  who  had 
conquered  at  the  ArgiauM*,  Socrates,  a*  presiding  of- 
ficer for  the  day,  remained  unshaken,  and  declared 
thai  ha  would  ooiy  act  aa  the  law  permitted  to  be  done. 
Under  the  subsequent  tyranny  be  never  ceased  to 
condemn  the  oppressive  and  creel  proceedings  of  the 
thirty  tyrant* ;  and  when  hie  boldness  provoked  their 
meatmcal,  so  that  hi*  life  was  m  danger,  fearing 
neither  treachery  nor  violence,  he  still  continued  to 
support,  with'  undaunted  firmness,  the  rights  of  hi* 
fallow-eitisen*.  The  tyrants,  that  they  might  ornate 
some  new  ground  of  eompbunt  againat  Socrates,  sent 
.an  order  to  him  to  apprehend,  ejong  with  several  -oth- 
er*, a  wealthy  citizen  of  Salami* :  the  teat  executed 
the  commission  ;  but  Socrates  refuse  i,  taring  that  he 
weald  rather  bimeelf  suffer  death  than  be  inaUnmant- 
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opinions  of  the  Athenian 
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spent  aU  their 


ai  in  it 
with  regret 

yonth  wem  misled,  and  their  principles  and  taste  cor- 
rupted by  ao-caHed  philosophers,  who  i  _ 
time  in  reamed  epeeuWiooa  upon  nateaa  and  the  origin 
of  thing* ;  and  by  euwhievoo*  sophists,  who  taught  in 
their  schools  the  arte  of  false  eloquence  and  deceitful 
teaaooing,  Socrates  formed  the  win  and  generous  de- 
sign of  instituting  a  new  and  mora  useful  method  of 
instruction.    He  therefore  assumed  aba  character  of  a 

-moral  philosopher;  and,  looking  upon  the  whole  city  of 
Athena  ae  hi*  school,  and  all  who  were  disposed  to 
bead  their  attention  aa  hie  pupils,  he  aeiaad  every  oc- 
casion of  communicating  moral  wiadom  to  his  fellow- 

.  citizens.  He  passed  hie  time  chiefly  in  public.  It  waa 
hie  enatom  in  the  morning  to  viait  the  places  of  public  re- 
sort, and  those  set  apart  for  gymnastic  exereiseo ;  at 
noon  to  appear  among  the  crowds  in  the  market-place  or 
courts  of  law  ;  and  to  spend  the  reat  of  the  day  in  those 
parts  of  the  city  where  ho  would  be  likely  to  meet  with 
the  largest  number  of  person*.  The  method  of  instruc- 
tion which  Socrates  chiefly  made  oss  of  was  to  pro- 
pose a  series  of  questions  to  the  person  with  whom 
he  conversed,  io  order  to  lead  him  to  some  unforeseen 
conclusion.  He  first  gained  the  aaaent  of  hi*  respond- 
ent to  aorne  obvious  truth*,  and  then  obliged  him  to 
admit  others,  in  consequence  of  their  relation  or  resem- 
blance to  those  to  which  be  had  already  assented. 
Withoni  making  uae  of  any  direct  argument  or  peraua- 
eiea,  be  chose  to  lead  the  person  ha  meant  to  instruct 
1x46 


to  dedace  the  truths  of  which  be  waited  to  i 
him,  as  s  necessary  consequence  bom  his  ova  ceatet- 
stone.    He  commonly  conducted  thaw  cosfcnacti 
with  such  address  aa  to  conceal  hi*  desire,  till  laei*- 
■pondent  had  advanced  loo  far  to  recede.  Oa  asm 
occasion*  be  made  nee  of  ironical  language,  tail  na 
men  might  be  caught  in  their  own  raphes,  and  be  cos- 
petted  to  confess  their  ignorance.   Ha  never  asraas] 
the  air  of  a  morose  and  rigid  preceptor,  bat  cenaaaj- 
cased  naefal  raattartioo  with  all  the  earn  asd  pleun- 
uy  of  polite  conversation.  SecrateawaaBOtlesdu- 
tinguished  by  hie  modealy  than  his  wiadom.  Hue* 
oeuraea  betrayed  no  uarki  of  arrogance  at  rant;.  8c 
professed  "  to  know  only  thia,  that  he' knew  netbmg.r 
In  this  declaration,  which  he  frequently  repasts!,  k 
bad  no  other  umrrtton  than  to  convince  bis  btarud 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  barman  urtdeBUudmj.  lis 
thing  waa  farther  from  hie  thought*  than  to  eauena 
uarvereal  scsplii'isan  :  on  moral  aobjecu  he  tlwirin. 
pressed  himself  with  oonndence  and  decwos;  bain 
was  desirous  of  exposing  to  contempt  tbeetTogaceaf 
those  preieudiiai  to  science  who  would  ackmmjt 
meaaselvee  ignorant  of  nothing.  —The  moral  lews 
which  Snarttaa  taught,  he  himerdf  diligently  prams!; 
and  hence  be  excelled  other  philosophers  in  puna 
merit  no  leaa  than  in  his  method  of  instruction.  Be 
conduct  waa  uniformly  such  as  became  s  Uscta  «' 
moral  wioacaa.— Though  Sac  cases  waa  rather  Bur* 
nets  in  hie  domeark  connexion,  yet  be  eoorerted  m 
infelicity  into  aa  o  boss  ion  of  exercising  hia  mtsa 
Xanthippe,  conoerning  whose  ifl-hnmonr  arciral  Ve- 
tera relate  many  amnaing  talna,  was  certainly  i  wa- 
an  of  a  rogh  and  onnwjwgeaaie  spirit.    Hot  Soma* 
while  ha  endeavoorod  to  curb  the  violence  of  set  lav 
per,  inmroved  hi*  own,   Anal,  alter  ail,  indeed,  it  a 
very  probable  that  the  infirmities  of  this  female  br* 
bean  greatly  exaggerated,  and  that  calumay  bu  hi 
seals  bond  in  finishus  the  pictone.    ( VU.  Xaatbxatl 
—We  have  already  alluded  to  the  constant  warbreM- 
tween  Socrates  and  the  Sophists.    It  was  the  aw 
warfare  that  bmnght  him,  how  undeservedly  a*  aal 
bssdly  any,  under  the  huh  of  the  coram  Anstspbnm 
Not  that  the  poet  waa  n  this  case  gojtty  aithsr  of  at 
foulest  moarea  or  of  the  grossest  miatake;  hot  *"■ 
•empose,  what  i*  in  itself  much  more  constats*  aa 
the  opinion*  and  parsons  of  aha  comic  bard,  that  a 
observed  the  philosopher  atteateveiy,  indeed,  bat  am 
a  distanoe,  which  poraMvted  no  more  than  a  npettnt 
acquaintance,  we  am  tbsa  at  no  loss  to  uadanmi 
how  he  mtajbt  have  cootoended  ansa  with  a  chad 
men  with  which  he  had,  in  reaktty,  so  little  in  canaet 
and  why  he  singled  him  eat  to  aepraeent  them,  ft) 
probably  first  formed  hia  judgment  of  Socrates  brat 
society  m  which  be  usually  saw  him.  Aristcobnei 
too,  might  either  imcaediotary,  ox  through  beanai,  bm 
become  acquainted  with  repressions  and  argenwiiU 
Socrates,  apparently  contrary  to  the  e*tabliabma» 
gion.   And,  indeed,  it  is  extremely  difficult  ia  »» 
mine  the  precise  relation  in  which  the  opinion**!  Sa- 
rates  stood  to  the  Grecian  polytheism.   He  net  ai) 
spoke  of  the  god*  with  reverence,  ami  conformed  tula 
ritee  of  the  national  worship,  bat  testified  hia  respect* 
the  eraclea  in  a  manner  which  seoma  to  imply  that  tx* 
liered  their  pretenaions  to  have  some  just  ground  ft 
the  other  hand,  be  acknowledged  one  Supreme  Beaf* 
the  framer  and  preserver  of  the  universe  (4  rw  ti» 
adewov  avvramn  Te  ««i  ovrexuv. — Mem.,  4,  S,  13!: 
used  the  lingular  and  the  plural  number  isdiscnw- 
nately  eoneeming  the  object  of  hia  adoration  ;m 
when  be  eodoavoored  to  reclaim  one  of  hia  iheaav 
who  scoffed  at  aschficos  end  divine  lion,  it  waa,  «- 
cording  to  Xenophoa,  by  an  argument  drawn  udr 
•ively  from  the  work*  of  the  one  Creator.  (dfea,l. 
4.)   We  are  dm*  tempted  la  imagine  that  he  tiwlol 
many  points  to  which  Che  vulgar  attached  great  **»»• 
an,  which  x  ox*  en- 
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■hut  possible  nor  very  desirable  to  arrive  at  any  certain 
sonclusion :  that  be  wm  only  careful  lo  exclude  from 
lis  notion  of  the  gads  all  attributes  which  were  inc (Hi- 
lls tent  with  the  moral  qualities  of  the  Supreme  Being ; 
tnd  that,  with  this  restriction,  be  considered  the  popu- 
ar  mythology  as  so  harmless  that  its  language  and 
'ilea  might  be  innocently  adopted. — The  motives  which 
adused  Aristophanes  lo  bring  Socrates  on  the  stsge 
o  preference  to  any  other  of  the  sophistical  teachers, 
ire  mach  more  obvious  than  the  causes  throagh  which 
te  was  led  to  confound  them  together.  Socrates,  from 
;be  time  teat  be  abandoned  hk  hereditary  art,  became 
ine  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  notorious  persons  in 
Athens.  There  was,  perhaps,  hardly  a  mecbanie  who 
sad  not,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  puzzled  or  divert- 
>d  by  his  questions.  {Mem.,  1, 2, 37.)  Hie  features 
rere  so  formed  by  nature,  as  to  serve,  with  scarcely 
my  exaggeration,  for  a  highly  laughable  mask.  '  His 
■anal  mien  and  gait  were  no  less. remarkably  adapted 
a  the  comic  etage.  He  was  subject  to  fits  of  sb- 
■eoce,  which  seem  now  sod  then  to  have  involved  him 
n  ludicrous  mistakes  and  disasters.  AlLogctber.bisex- 
srtor  was  such  as  might  of  itself  have  tempted  nn- 
>»ber  poet  to  find  a  puce  for  bim  in  a  comedy.  It 
rould  be  wrong,  however,  to  suppose,  as  some  have 
lone,  that  the  holding  ap  of  Socrates  to  ridicule  in  the 
annedy  of  the  "  Clouds"  wss  the  pre  lade,  and,  in 
act,  the  true  cease  of  bis  condemnation  and  death, 
a  the  first  place,  twenty-four- years  intervened  be- 
ween  the  first  representation  of  the  **  Clouds"  and 
he  trial  of  the  philosopher  ;  and,  besides,  Aristopha- 
lea  was  not  the  only  comic  poet  who  traduced  him 
nd  hie  disciples  en  the  stage.  Eupolis,  fer  example, 
isd  charged  him  with  a  sleight  of  hand  like  that  de- 
cribed  in  the  "Clouds"  (SchU.  ad  tfub.,  180),  and 
mi  aieo  introduced  Chsnephen,  in  bis  KoAdxer,  as  a 
erasite  of  Catties.  (Schol.,  Plot.,  Bekker,  p.  831.) 
[lie  time,  »  fact,  in  which  Socrates  was  brought  to 
rial,  was  one  in  which  greet  zest  waa  professed,  and 
sane  was  undoubtedly  felt,  for  the  revival  of  the  an- 
ient institutions,  cwfl  and  religious,  under  which 
Likens  bad  attained  to  her  past  gisalnose ;  and  it  was 
D  be  expected  that  all  wbe  traced  the  public  calami- 
tee  to  the  neglect  of  the  old  laws  and  wages  should 
■snider  Socmles  as  a  dangerous  person.  But  there 
sere  also  specious  reasons,  which  wiU  presently  be 
sectioned,  for  connecting  bun  more  immediately  with 
he  tyranny  nnder  which  the  city  bad  lately  groaned, 
lis  accusers,  however,  were  neither  common  syco- 
fcanta,  nor  do  they  appear  te  have  'been  impelled  by 
mrely  patriotic  motives.  This,  however,  is  a  point 
rbich  roust  always  remain  involved  in  great  nnoer- 
ainty.  Anytas,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  lead  in 
bo  prosecution,  and  probably  set  it  on  foot,  is  said  to 
stve  been  a  tanner,  and  to  have  acquired  great  wealth 
ry  his  trsde  (SeJW.,  Pit.,  Apol.  Seer.,  p.  831,  Bek- 
ht)  ;  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  great  political  aetiv- 
ty  and  influence,  for  the  Thirty  thought  him  consider- 
able enough  to  include  him  in  the  same  decree  of  ban- 
ahment  with  Th'rasybulos  and  Alcibisdes  (Xe*.,  Hot. 
Jr.,  2,  8,  42),  and  he  held  the  rank  of  general  in  the 
irmy  at  Phyle.  (Lynu,  Agmot.,  p.  137.)  .  With 
dm  were  associated  two  persons  much  inferior  to  him 
n  reputation  and  popularity:  a  tragic  poet  named 
rlelitus  or  Meletus,  m  whose  name  the  indictment 
vas  brought,  and  who,  if  we  may  judge  of  him  from 
be  manner  in  which  he  is  mentioned  by  Aristopbs- 
Ms,  was  not  very  celebrated  or  successful  in  bis  art. 
[lie  other  associate  waa  one  Lycon,  who  is  described 
io  an  orator  (Apol.,  p.  24. — Compere  Diog.  Loire., 
I,  38),  and  who  probably  furnished  all  the  assistance 
bat  could  be  derived  from  experience  in  the  proceed- 
ngs  and  temper  of  the  law-courts.  Acoordiug  to  sn 
rpinion  ascribed  to  Socrates  himself  (Apol.,  p.  28), 
bey  were  all  three  instigated  by  merely  personal  re- 
■entmeut,  which  be  bad  innocently  provoked  by  his 


personal  habits. — Ths  indictment  charged  Socrates 
with  three  distinct  offences  :  with  not  believing  in  the 
gods  which  the  state  believed  in ;  with  introducing 
new  divinities  ;  and  with  corrupting  the  young.  The 
case  waa  one  of  those  in  wbiob  the  prosecutor  was  al- 
lowed to  propose  the  penalty  due  to  the  crime  (djw 
r^inrof) ;  Melitus  proposed  death.  Before  the  cause 
waa  tried,  Lysias  composed  a  speech  in  defence  of 
Socrates,  and  brought  it  to  him  for  hie  use.  But  he 
declined  h  as  too  artificial  in  its  character.  Among 
the  works  of  Plato  is  sn  Apology,  which  purports  to 
be  tbe  defence  which  he  really  made  ;  and,  if  ibis  waa 
written  by  Plato,  it  probably  contains  the  substance 
at  least  of  bis  answer  to  tbe  charge.  The  tone  is 
throughout  that  of  a  man  who  does  not  expect  to  be 
acquitted.  The  first  besd  of  tbe  indictment  be  meet* 
with  a  direct  denial,  and  observes  that  he  haa  been 
catumnioualy  burdened  with  the  physical  doctrines  of 
Ansxagorss  and  other  philosophers.  But  that  past 
which  relates  to  tbe  introduction  of  new  divinities  be 
does  not  positively  contradict ;  he  only  gets  rid  of  it 
by  a  question  which  involves  his  adversary  in  sn  ap- 
parent absurdity.  The  charge  itself  aeema  to  have 
been  insidiously  framed,  so  as  ty>  aggravate  and  distort 
a  fact  which  was  universally  notorious,  but  which  wss , 
then  very  little  understood,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  to  five  rise  to  a  multitude  of  conjectures. 
Socrates,  who  was  accustomed  to  reflect  profound-' 
ly  on  the  state  of  bis  own  mind,  had,  it  seems,  grad- 
ually become  convinced  that  he  waa  favoured  by 
the  gods  (who,  aa  be  believed,  were  alwaya  willing 
to  communicate  such  a  knowledge  of  futurity  to  their 
worshippers  aa  was  necessary  to  their  welfare)  with 
en  inward  sign,  which  be  describes  as  a  voice,  by 
which,  indeed,  he  was  never  positively  directed,  bat 
was  often  restrained  from  action.  It  was  by  this 
inward  monitor  that  be  professed  to  have  been  pro- 
hibited from  taking  a  part  in  public  business.  In 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  its  warning  bad  been  men 
frequently  repeated,  and  it  had  consequently  beep  me 
a  matter  of  more  general  notoriety.  There  waa  no- 
thing in  each  a  claim  at  all  inconsistent  with  any  doe- 
trine  of  the  Greek  theology.  But  the  language  of  tbe 
indictment  waa  meant  to  insinuate  that  in  this  super- 
natural voice  Socrates  pretended  to  hear  some  new 
deity,  the  object  of  his  peculiar  worship. — His  answer 
to  the  third  charge  is  also  somewhat  evaaive,  and  aeeme 
to  enow  that  he  did  not  understand  Hs  real  drift.  Nev- 
ertheless, we  have  the  best  evidence  that  it  waa  on  this 
the  issue  of  the  trial  mainly  turned..  JSschines,  who 
bad  often,  probably,  beard  ail  tbe  particulars  of  this 
celebrated  cause  from  bis  father,  asserts  that  Socrates 
was  pet  to  death  because  it  appeared  that  he  had  bean 
tbe  instructor  of  Critiaa  (Ttmarch.,  p.  24)  ;  and  that 
the  eater  neither  was  mistaken,  nor  laid  too  much 
stress  on  this  fact,  seems  to  be  clearly  proved  by  the 
anxiety  which  Xenophon  shows  to  vindicate  his  mas- 
ter on  this  head.  (Men.,  1,  2.)  But,  at  the  same 
time,  wa  learn  from  him,  that  the  prosecutors  did  not 
confine  them  selves  to  this  example  of  tbe  evils  which 
bad  arisen  from  the  teaching  of  Socrates,  and  that 
they  made  him  answerable  also  for  the  calamities 
which  Alcibisdes  had  brought  upon  his  country.  It 
was,  however,  no  doubt,  the  case  of  Critiaa  that  sup- 
plied them  with  their  most  efficacious  appeala  to  tbe 
paasione  of  their  hearers.  Critiaa,  the  bloodthirsty 
tyrant,  tbe  deadly  enemy  of  the  people,  had  once 
sought  the  society  of  Socrates,  and  had  introduced 
his  young  cousin  and  ward,  Cbarroides,  to  the  philos- 
opher's acquaintance.  It  was  true,  and  probably  was 
not  disputed  by  the  accusers  of  Socrates,  that  Critiaa 
had  afterward  been  entirely  alienated  from  bim.  Bat 
this  fact,  and  many  oibera  along  with  it,  were  not  like- 
ly to  counteract  the  impression  that  he  contributed  to 
form  the  mind  and  character  of  Critias.  When  we 
consider,  too,  that  jSocrates,  notwithstanding  his  coo- 
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duel  during  the  Anarchy,  avast  have  bean  accounted 
one -of  the  party  of  the  city,  aince  he  remained  there 
throughout  the  whole  period,  and  that  the  prosecutor* 
were  probably  able  to  give  evidence  of  many  express- 
iona  apparently  unfavourable  to  democracy,  which  had 
fallen  from  him  in  hia  manifold  convereatione,  we  can- 
not be  aurpriaed  that  the  verdict  waa  against  him,  bat 
rather,  aa  be  himself  professed  to  be,  that  the  votes  of 
the  judges  were  almoat  equally  divided.  It  appears, 
indeed,  most  likely,  that  if  his  defence  bad  been  con- 
ducted in  the  usual  manner,  he  would  have  been  ac- 
quitted ;  and  that,  even  after  the  conviction,  he  would 
not  have  been  condemned  to  death  if  he  had  not  pro- 
voked the  anger  of  the  court  by  a  deportment  which 
mast  have  been  interpreted  aa  a  sign  of  profound  con- 
tempt or  of  insolent  defiance.  When  the  verdict  had 
been  given,  the  prisoner  waa  entitled  t»  speak  in  miti- 
gation of  the  penalty  proposed  by  the  prosecutor,  and 
10  assign  another  for  the  court  to  decide  upon.  Soc- 
rates la  represented  ss  not  only  disdaining  to  depre- 
cate ita  severity  by  such  appeala  aa  were  usually  made 
in  the  Athenian  tribunals  to  the  feelings  of  the  jurors, 
but  aa  demanding  a  reward  and  honour  instead  of  the 
punishment  of  a  malefactor  ;  and  he  was  at  laat  only 
induced  by, the  persuasions  and  offers  of  his  friends  to 
name  a  trifling  pecuniary  mulct.  The  execution  of  his 
sentence  waa  delayed  by  the  departure  of  the  Theoria, 
the  sacred  veaael  which  carried  the  yearly  offerings  of 
the  Athenians  to  Deloa.  From  the  moment  that  the 
priest  of  Apollo  had  crowned  ita  atem  with  laurel 
until  its  return,  the  law  required  that  the  city  should 
be  kept  pare  from  all  pollution,  and,  therefore,  that  no 
criminal  should  be  put  to  death.  The  opening  cere- 
mony had  taken  place  on  toe  day  before  the  trial  of 
Socrates,  and  thirty  days  elapsed  before  the  Theoris 
again  sailed  into  the  Pirssua.  During  thia  interval 
some  of  his  wealthy  friends  pressed  him  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  means  of  escape  which  they  could  ea- 
sily have  procured  for  him.  But  he  refused  to  prolong 
a  life  which  waa'  so  near  to  its  natural  close — for  he 
was  little  less  than  seventy  years  old — by  a  breach  of 
the  lawa,  which  he  had  never  violated,  and  in  defence 
of  which  he  had  before  braved  death ;  and  his  attach- 
ment to  Athens  wss  so  strong  that  life  had  no  charms 
for  him  in  a  foreign  land.  Hia  imprisonment  waa 
sheered  by  the  society  of  bis  friends,  and  was  probably 

rt  chiefly  in  conversation  of  a  more  than  usually 
tted  strain.  When  the  anmmona  came,  he  drank 
the  fatal  cop  of  hemlock  in  the  midat  of  bis  weeping 
friends,  with  ss  much  composure,  and  ss  little  regret, 
aa  the  last  draught  of  a  long  and  cheerful  banquet 
The  sorrow  which  the  Athenians  are  said  to  have  man- 
ifested for  his  death,  by  signs  of  public  mourning,  and 
•by  the  punishments  inflicted  on  hia  prosecutors,  seems 
not  to  be  so  well  attested  aa  the  alarm  it  excited 
among  his  most  eminent  disciples,  who  perhsps  con- 
sidered it  ss  the  signal  of  a  general  persecution,  and 
are  said  to  have  taken  refuge  at  Messrs  and  other  cit- 
ies. (Diog.  Laert.,  2,  19,  eeqq  —Enfield,  Hitt.  PH- 
lo*.,  vol.  4,  p.  164,  Mtqq.—Ritter,  Hut.  Philot.,  vol. 
8,  p.  1,  16,  leqq.—Thirlwair*  Greece,  vol.  4,  p.  S66, 
teqq.y— II.  Surnsmrd  Srholasticos,  an  ecclesiastics! 
historian,  who  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century.  He  waa  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  a 
pupil  of  the  grammarians  Ammonias  and  Helladrue. 
Socrates  wrote  an  ecclesiastical  history  in  seven  books, 
from  306  to  439  A.D.  He  at  first  took  for  his  guide 
the  work  of  Rufinus  ;  but  having  afterward  perceived, 
from  the  works  of  Atbanaaiua  and  from  the  corre- 
spondence of  other  fathers  of  the  chorch.  that  Rufinus 
had  fallen  into  great  errors,  he  retouched  the  first  two 
books  of  hia  history.  It  is  an  exact  and  judicious 
work,  and  is  written  with  great  simplicity.  The  se- 
verely orthodox  have  charged  bim  with  leaning  to  the 
opinions  of  the  Novatiana,  and  at  other  times  with 
being  led  away  by  a  certain  Sabinus,  who  made  a 
IMS 


collection  of  the  acts  of  councils.  Both  leprae)**, 
however,  are  devoid  of  foundation.— The  best  seines 
of  his  history  is  that  of  Reading,  Coat.,  1730,  lot 

SooDufiA,  a  country  of  Upper  Asia,  between  the 
Jaxartea  and  Oxus,  lying  to  the  west  of  Scythis  am. 
Imman,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  range  of 
Imaus.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Jsisrtsi, 
and  on  the  south  by  the  Oxos,  and  appears  to  com- 
spond  at  the  present  day  to  northern  Buektrey,  tat 
country  of  the  Uibeck  Tartar;  a  pan  of  the  coin  in 
of  Pelur  and  of  little  Thibet.  The  chief  range  of 
mountains  in  this  tract  wss  called  the  Sogdiin,  tnd 
traversed  the  whole  region  between  the  Oxossnd  Jii- 
artes.  Among  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  may  be  fo- 
mented the  Sogdiani,  the  Pswicss,  the  Istii,  die  Ta- 
chori,  dee.,  along  the  Sogdian  Mountains ;  the  Mirdy- 
eni  in  what  is  now  the  land  of  the  Usbeek  Tsrlsji; 
the  Oxiani  and  Choraamii  along  the  Oxus ;  the  Dres- 
siani,  at  the  sources  of  the  Jsxartes,  etc.  In  the  mid- 
dle ages,  Sogdiana  became  famous,  under  the  Anbie 
name  of  Sogkd,  for  its  great  fertility,  and  wen  repre- 
sented as  a  country  eight  days'  journey  m  league 
full  of  gardens,  groves,  cornfields,  ccc  The  termor 
around  Samarcand,  in  particular,  the  Arabian  geogn- 

fibers  describe  aa  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  nchnl- 
ey  of  Soghd  presented  so  great  an  abundance  of  a- 
quisite  grapes,  melons,  peers,  and  apples,  that  they 
were  exported  to  Persia,  and  even  to  Himhutn. 
Msrcanda  answers  to  the  modem  Samorcasi.  (B» 
ckoff  und  MUler,  WSrterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  *».-*•»• 
te-Brm,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  37*},  An.  est) 

Soooiinoa,  •  natural  son  of  Artsxerxes  Longim- 
paa,  who  murdered  his  brother  Xerxes.    He  was  de- 
throned, however,  in  his  torn  by  Oehos,  after  s  r 
of  only  six  months  and  fifteen  daya,  and  was  sufibc 
in  ashes  according  to  the  Persian  custom.   (Died.  Sk, 
IS,  71 — Clet.,  47,  aeqq.) 

So 
dec.) 


,  »eqi_  . 

Sol,  the  San.   (Fid.  Apollo,  Hercules,  Mithm, 


SoLirrus,  C.  Julius,  a  Latin  writer,  whose  perisi 
is  unknown.  Some  critics  place  him  in  the  middle 
of  the  second  century;  while  others  mike  him  cos- 
temporary  with  the  Emperor  Heliogabalos,  became 
they  find  that  this  prince  hsd  for  a  colleague,  in  Ins 
first  conaulship,  a  certain  AdventuS.  and  Solium  dedi- 
cates his  work  to  a  friend  of  the  same  name.  The 
production  ia  entitled  Poighutor,  and  ia  divided  into 
fifty-six,  or,  according  to  other  editions,  seventy  chap- 
ters. It  is  a  collection  of  various  notices,  principtBt 
geographical,  taken  from  different  authors,  many  of 
whom  are  now  lost,  bat  particularly  from  Pliny,  wheat 
text  may  perhaps  be  corrected  from  this  abridgment, 
Salmaaiue  haa  proved,  aa  far  as  things  of  this  nause 
are  susceptible  of  proof,  that  Soiinua  published  twe 
editions  of  his  work,  the  first  under  the  title  of  Cote- 
tanea  rervm  memoraUHum,  and  the  other,  re-touches' 
and  enlarged,  under  that  of  Polyhittor.  These  two 
editions  have  been  blended  and  confounded  together 
by  the  copyists.  We  hsve  slso  twenty- two  verses, » 
poem,  by  Soiinua.  entitled  Pontic*.  (Bmrmm.  Js- 
thol.  hut.,  vol.  »,  p.  383.)— The  best  edition  of  the 
Polyhittor  is  that  of  Sslmssiua  (Saumaiae),  Tny 
1689,  2  vols.  8ve. 

Sons  Fons,  a  celebrated  fountain  in  Africa.  (Fsl 
Ammon.) 

SolSe.  I.  a  city  of  Cyprus,  on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  island,  and  southwest  of  the  promontory  Croat- 
myon.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Sola,  whence 
some  later  writers  give  the  name  of  the  city  as  Sot 
It  waa  founded  by  an  Athenian  colony  (Strata,  683), 
and  Solon  is  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  having  vis- 
ited Philocypros,  the  tyrant  of  the  place,  aod  having 
praised  him  in  his  verse  (3,  113).  Plutarch  informs 
us  that,  at  the  time  of  Solon's  arrival,  Pbiktcyprae 
reigned  over  a  email  city  near  the  river  Claries,  in  a 
strong  situation  indeed,  bat  in  a  very  indifferent  soil 
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La  there  was  an  agreeable  plain  below,  Solon  per- 
□aded  him  to  raise  there  a  larger  and  more  pleasant 
ity,  and  to  transfer  thither  the  inhabitants  of  the  other, 
[e  also  assisted  in  laying  out  the  whole,  and  building 

in  the  best  manner  for  convenience  and  defence,  so 
ist  Philocyprus  shortly  had  it  peopled  in  such  a  man 
5r  as  to  cicite  the  envy  of  the  neighbouring  princes : 
>d.  therefore,  though  the  former  city  waa  called  JEpit, 
it,  in  honour  of  Solon,  he  called  the  now  one  Soli, 
his  story,  however,  appears  to  want  confirmation, 
e  more  particularly,  as  Herodotus,  who  is  fond  of 
lating  such  things,  makes  no  mention  of  the  matter. 

ia  more  than  probable  that  the  anecdote  owed  its 
igin  to  the  accidental  similarity  between  the  name 

Solon  and  that  of  the  city.    Pococke  found  traces 

the  ancient  place,  which  still  bore  the  name  of  So- 
i  (vol.  2,  p.  324). — The  inhabitants  of  thia  city,  as 
>1)  as  those  of  Soloe  in  Cilicia,  were  charged  with 
eaking  very  nngrammatical  Greek,  whence  the  term 
ilecism  (SoAoiKiopor),  to  denote  any  gross  violation 
the  idiom  of  a  language.    (Svidat,  a.  v.  SoAoi.) — 

A  city  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  near  the  mouth  of 
:  river  Lamua.  It  waa  founded  by  an  Argive  col- 
y,  strengthened  by  settlera  from  the  city  of  Lindas 
Rhodes.  By  intermingling  with  the  rude  Cilieians, 
s  inhabitants  so  far  corrupted  their  own  dialect  aa 
give  rise  to  the  term  Solecism  (SoAoixtopdr),  to 
note  any  violation  of  the  idiom  of  a  language.  (  Vid. 
!oe  I.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  term  in  question 
ongs  properly  to  the  city  wo  are  now  considering, 
the  one  in  Cyprus  ;  the  greater  number  of  authon- 
)  appear  to  be  in  favour  Of  the  former.  Soloe  suf- 
fd  aevtrely  from  Tigrenes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
>sted  the  greater  part  of  Syria,  and  also  Cilicia, 
•a  the  Selcucidae.    He  carried  the  inhabitants  of 

place  to  Tigranocerta,  his  Armenian  capital,  in 
er  to  introduce  there  European  culture.  Pompey, 
refore,  found  Soloe  nearly  desolate  in  bia  visit  to 
se  parts  during  the  war  with  the  pirates,  and  eatab- 
ed  here  the  remainder  of  the  Utter  after  they  were 
quered.  The  city  was  henceforward  known,  be- 
ts its  own  name,  by  that  of  Pompeiopolis.  (Strut., 
. — Appian,  Bell.  Mithrad.,  106.) — This  city  was 

birthplace  of  Chrytippus,  Menander,  and  Aretus. 
•la,  1,  13. — Strobe,  I.  e.)  Captain  Beaufort  gives 
itailed  account  of  the  topography  and  remains  of 

interesting  city.  (Karamama,  p.  261,  teqq.)  Me- 
n  is  the  name  which  most  of  the  nativea  Jrive  to 

modern  aite.  (Beaufort,  lb  ,  p.  866.— Mannert, 
gr.,  vol.  6,  pt.  2,  p.  67.) 

olzis,  a  promontory  on  the  western  coast  of  Man- 
ila Tingitana,  now  tape  Cantin.  (Herod.,  %,  32. 
I,  4,  43.) 

dlon',  a  celebrated  Athenian  lawgiver,  and  one  of 
seven  sages  of  Greece.  According  to  the  most 
entic  accounts,  he  was  the  son  of  Execestides, 
was  sprung  from  the  line  of  Codrus.  His  father 
reduced  his  fortune  by  his  imprudent  liberality  ; 
Solon,  in  his  youth,  ia  said  to  have  been  compelled, 
der  to  repair  the  decay  of  his  patrimony,  to  em- 
in  commercial  adventures — a  mode  of  acquiring 
th  which  was  not  disdained  by  men  of  the  highest 
,  as  it  frequently  afforded  them  the  means  of  form- 
onourable  alliancea  in  foreign  countries,  and  even 
sing  themselves  to  princely  rank  aa  the  founders 
Ionics.  It  was,  however,  undoubtedly  not  more 
lesire  of  affluence  than  the  thirst  of  knowledge 
impelled  Solon  to  seek  distant  shores ;  and  the 
valuable  fruit  of  his  travels  waa  the  experience 
llected  of  men,  manners,  and  institutions.  We 
inable  to  ascertain  the  precise  time  at  which  he 
led  to  settle  in  Athena  ;  but  if,  as  ia  most  prob- 
it  waa  in  the  period  following  Cylon'a  conspira- 
e  found  his  country  in  a  deplorable  condition, 
.cted  within  by  the  contests  of  exasperated  par- 
arid  scarcely  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  ita  least 
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powerful  neighbours.   Even  the  little  state  of  Megan 
was  at  this  time  a  formidable  enemy.    It  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  the  island  of  Salamis  from  die 
Athenians,  who  bad  been  repeatedly  baffled  in  their 
attcmpta  to  recover  what  they  esteemed  their  rightful 
possession.    The  losses  they  had  sustained  in  thia 
tedious  wsr  had  broken  their  spirit,  and  had  driven 
them  to  the  resolution  of  abandoning  for -ever  the  as- 
sertion of  their  claims.    A  decree  hsd  been  passed, 
which,  under  penalty  of  death,  forbade'  any  one  aa 
much  as  to  propose  the  renewal  of  the  desperate  un- 
dertaking.   Solon,  who  waa  himself  a  native  of  Sala- 
mia,  and  was,  perhaps,  connected  by  various  ties  with 
the  island,  waa  indignant  at  this  pusillanimous  poliey ; 
and  he  devised  an  extraordinary  plan  for  rousing  his 
countrymen  from  their  despondency.    He  was  endow- 
ed by  nature  with  a  happy  poetical  talent,  of  which 
some  specimens  are  still  extant  in  the  fragments  of 
his  numerous  works ;  which,  though  they  never  riae 
to  a  very  high  degree  of  beauty,  possess  the  charm  of 
a  vigorous  and  graceful  simplicity.    He  now  com- 
posed a  poem  on  the  loss  of  Salamis,  which  Plutarch 
praises  aa  one  of  hi*  most  ingenious  productions.  To 
elude  the  prohibition,  he  assumed  the  demeanour  of  a 
madman  ;  and,  rushing  into  the  market-place,  mounted 
the  atone  from  which  the  heralds  were  used  to  make 
their  proclamations,  and  recited  hia  poem  to  tho  by- 
standers.   It  contained  a  vehement  expostulation  on 
•he  disgrace  which  the  Athenian  name  had  incurred, 
and  a  summons  to  take  the  field  again,  and  vindicate 
their  right  to  the  lovely  island.    The  hearers  caught 
the  poet's  enthusiasm,  which  waa  seconded  by  the  ap- 
plause of  hia  friends,  and  particularly  by  Ihe  eloquence 
of  hia  young  kinsman  Pisistratus.    The  reatraining 
law  was  repealed,  and  it  waa  reaolved  once  more  to 
try  the  fortune  of  arms.    Solon  not  only  inspired  hie 
countrymen  with  hope,  but  led  them  to  victory,  aided 
in  the  camp,  aa  in  the  city,  by  the  genius  of  Pisistra- 
tus.   The  stratagem  with  which  he  attacked  the  Me- 
gsriens  is  variously  related ;  but  he  ia  said  to  have  fin- 
ished the  campaign  by  a  single  blow,  and  certainly 
succeeded  in  speedily  recovering  the  island.    We  may  ' 
even  conclude  that  the  Atheniana  at  the  same  time 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  port  of  Megan  Ni- 
ece, since  it  is  said  to  have  been  soon  after  reconquer- 
ed by  the  Megariana.    The  reputation  which  Solon 
acquired  by  this  enterprise  wss  heightened,  and  more 
widely  diffused  throughout  Greece  by  the  part  be  took 
in  the  Sacred  War,  which  ended  with  the  destruction 
of  Cirrha.    But  already,  before  this,  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  hia  fellow-citizens,  and  bad  begun 
to  exert  hia  influence  in  healing  their  intestine  divis- 
ions.   The  outcry  agaiuat  Megaclea  and  hia  associates 
in  the  massacre  had  risen  so  nigh,  that  it  became  ev- 
ident that  quiet  could  never  he  restored  until  they  bad 
expiated  their  offence,  and  had  delivered  the  city  from 
the  curse  which  they  seemed  to  have  brought  upon  it. 
Solon,  with  the  assistance  of  the  moat  moderate  no- 
bles, prevailed  on  the  party  of  Megaclea  to  submit 
their  cause  to  the  decision  of  an  impartial  tribunal. 
Under  auch  circumstances  their  condemnation  waa  in- 
evitable :  those  who  had  survived  went  into  exile,  and 
the  bones  of  the  deceased  were  taken  out  of  their 
graves  and  transported  beyond  the  frontier.    In  the 
mean  while  the  Megariana  hsd  not  relinquished  their 
pretensions  to  Sslamia,  and  they  took  advantage  of 
the  tronblea  which  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Athe- 
niana to  dislodge  their  garrison  from  Nisva,  and  to 
reconquer  the  island,  where  five  hundred  Athenian 
colonists,  who  hsd  voluntarily  shared  Solon'a  first  ex-»  . 
pedition,  had  been  rewarded  with  an  allotment  of 
lands,  which  gave  them  a  predominant  influence  rn 
the  government.    It  aeema  probable  that  it  waa  after 
this  event  that  the  two  states,  seeing  no  prospect  of 
terminating  by  arms  a  warfare  subject  to  such  vicissi- 
tudes, and  equally  harassing  to  both,  now  that  their 
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r  had  been  satisfied  by  alternate  victories,  agreed 
to  refer  their  claims  to  arbitration.  At  their  request 
the  Lacedemonians  appointed  five  commissioners  to 
try  the  cause.  Solon,  who  was  the  chief  spokesman 
•n  the  Athenian  side,  maintained  their  title  on  the 
ground  of  ancient  possession,  by  arguments  which, 
though  tbey  never  silenced  the  Megariana,  appear  to 
have  convinced  the  arbitrators.  The  strongest  seem 
to  have  been  derived  from  the  Athenian  customs,  of 
which  he  pointed  out  traces  in  the  mode  of  interment 
observed  in  Salamis,  as  well  as  inscriptions  on  the 
tombs,  which  attested  the  Attic  origin  of  the  persons 
they  commemorated.  He  is  asid  also  to  have  adduced 
the  authority  of  the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  by  forging  a  line  which  described  Ajaz  as  ran- 
ging the  ships  which  he  brought  from  Salamis  in  the 
Athenian  station;  and  he  interpreted  some  oracular 
verses,  which  spoke  of  Salamis  as  an  Ionian  island,  in 
•  aimitar  sense.  Modem  criticism  would  not  have 
been  much  better  satisfied  with  the  plea,  which  he 
grounded  on  the  Attic  tradition,  that  the  sons  of  the 
Same  here  had  settled  in  Attica,  and  had  been  adopt- 
ed as  Athenian  citizens,  and,  in  return,  had  transferred 
their  hereditary  dominion  over  the  island  to  their  new 
country  men.  The  weight,  however,  of  all  these  argu- 
ments determined  the  issue  in  favour  of  the  Atheni- 
ans ;  and  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Megariana 
aequiesced  in  a  decision  to  which  tbey  had  themselves 
appealed,  than  that,  ae  Plutarch  represents,  tbey  al- 
most immediately  renewed  hostilities.  Party  fends 
continued  to  rage  with  unabated  violence  at  Athens. 
The  removal  of  the  men  whom  public  opinion  had  de- 
nounced aa  Objects  of  divine  wrath,  was  only  a  pre- 
liminary atep  towards  the  restoration  of  tranquillity ; 
hut  the  evil  was  seated  much  deeper,  and  required  a 
different  kind  of  remedy,  which  was  only  to  be  found 
in  a  new  organization  of  the  atste.  This,  it  is  proba- 
ble, Solon  already  meditated,  aa  he  must  long  have 
perceived  its  necessity.  But  he  saw  that,  before  it 
could  be  accomplished,  the  minds  of  men  must  be 
brought  into  a  frame  fitted  for  its  reception,  and  that 
wis  could  only  be  dene  with  the  aid  of  religion. 
There  were  superstitious  fears  to  be  stilled,  angry  pas- 
sions to  be  soothed,  barbarous  usages,  bellowed  by 
Wag  prescription,  to  be  abolished ;  and  even  the  au- 
thority ef  Solon  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  these 
purposes.  He  therefore  looked  abroad  for  a  coadju- 
tor, and  fame  directed  his  view  to  a  man  peculiarly 
qualified  to  meet  the  extraordinary  emergency.  Thia 
was  do  other  than  the  famous  Epimenides,  whom  his 
contemporaries  regarded  as  a  being  of  a  superior  na- 
ture, and  who,  even  to  us,  appears  in  a  mysterious,  or, 
at  least,  an  ambiguous  light,  from  our  inability  to  de- 
cide how  far  be  himself  partook  in  the  general  opinion 
which  ascribed  to  him  so  intimate  connexion  with 
(Signer  powers.  This  person  waa  publicly  invited  to 
Athens,  to  exert  his  marvellous  powers  on  behalf  of 
ike  distracted  city  ;  and,  when  his  work  was  accom- 
plished, he  was  dismissed  with  tokens  of  the  wannest 
gratitude.  ( Vid.  Epimenides.)  But,  though  the  visit 
of  Epimenides  was  attended  with  the  moat  salutary 
consequences,  so  fares  it  applied  a  suitable  remedy  to 
evils  which  were  entirely  seated  in  the  imagination, 
and,  though  it  may  have  wrought  still  happier  effects 
by  calming,  soothing,  and  opening  hearts  which  had 
before  only  beaten  with  wild  and  malignant  passions, 
still  it  had  not  produced  any  real  change  in  the  state 
of  things,  but  bad,  at  the  utmost,  only  prepared  the 
way  for  one.  This  work  remained  to  be  achieved  by 
£oloo.  The  government  bad  long  been  in  the  hands 
of  men  who  appear  to  have  wielded  it  only  aa  an  in- 
strument for  aggrandizing  and  enriching  themselves. 
They  had  reduced  a  great  part  of  the  class  whose  in- 
dustry was  employed  in  the  labours  of  agriculture  to 
•  state  of  abject  dependence,  in  which  they  were  not 
'  irred  from  all  but,  perhaps,  a  merely  nominal 
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share  of  political  rights,  but  held  even  their  person, 
freedom  by  a  precarious  tenure,  and  were  freqaentl; 
reduced  to  actual  slavery.   The  smaller  proprietors, 
impoverished  by  bad  times  or  cssual  disasters,  wen 
compelled  to  borrow  money  at  high  interest,  end  to 
mortgage  their  lands  to  the  rich,  or  to  receive  then 
again  as  tenants  upon  the  same  hard  terms  u  wen 
imposed  upon  those  who  cultivated  the  estates  of  ths 
great  land-owners.    According  to  the  lews  made  by 
the  nobles,  the  insolvent  debtor  might  be  seiied  bj 
his  creditor  and  sold  into  slavery ;  or  lorn  from  ha 
borne  end  condemned  to  end  his  days  in  the  tenia 
of  a  foreign  master,  or  driven  to  the  still  harder  ne- 
cessity of  selling  his  own  children.  The  eyes  of  So 
Ion  had  frequently  been  struck  with  the  dismal  mot. 
u merits  of  aristocraucsl  oppression  scattered  over  us 
fields  of  Attica,  in  the  alone-posts,  which  muted  tint 
whst  was  once  a  property  had  become  a  pledge,  mi 
that  its  former  owner  bed  lost  his  independence,  and 
wss  in  danger  of  sinking  into  a  still  more  degaded  ml 
miserable  condition ;  and  auch  spectacles  undoubted- 
ly moved  him.  no  less  than  that  which  roused  the  boh 
indignation  of  the  elder  Gracchus  against  the  Romas 
grandees.   (Plut  ,  Tib.  Gracck.,  e.  8.)  Those  via 
groaned  under  thia  tyranny  were  only  eager  for  i 
change,  and  cared  little  about  the  means  by  which  > 
might  be  effected.    But  the  population  of  Aitici  m 
not  simply  composed  of  these  two  classes.  An  u- 
cient  geographical  division  Of  the  country,  which,  frm 
time  immemorial,  bed  determined  the  pursuits  snd  is 
character  of  its  inhabitants,  now  separated  them  ids 
three  distinct  parties  (IlcdteZr  or  IJeitaiot,  ladnl 
ert ;  Aiiinptoi,  hghlandert ;  and  UopoXoi,  tkt  an 
of  the  coatt),  animated  each  by  its  peculiar  interests, 
views,  and  feelings,    The  possessions  of  the  noha 
lay  chiefly  in  the  plains.    As  a  body,  tbey  desired  the 
continuance  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  on  whick 
their  power  and  exclusive  privileges  depended ;  hot 
there  were  among  them  some  moderate  men,  sat 
were  willing  to  make  concessions  to  prudence,  if  sol 
to  justice,  snd  to  resign  a  part  for  the  sake  of  sea- 
ring the  rest.  The  inhabitants  of  the  highlands,  is  the 
eastern  and  northern  parts  of  Attica,  do  not  teen  a 
have  Buffered  any  of  the  evils  inflicted  on  the  lowhai 
peasantry ;  but,  though  independent,  they  were  prob- 
ably, for  the  most  pan,  poor,  and  generally  wished  fa 
a  revolution  which  should  place  them  on  a  level  «*• 
the  rich.    Uniting  their  cause  with  that  of  the  op- 
pressed, they  called  for  a  thorough  redress  of  griev- 
ances, by  reducing,  namely,  that  enormous  ineqnalitj 
of  possessions,  which'  was  ths  source  of  degraditw 
and  misery  to  them  and  their  fellows.   (Pint.,  Si, 
13,  39.)   The  men  of  the  coast,  who  probably  ess- 
posed  a  main  part  ef  that  class  which  subsisted  by 
trade,  by  the  exercise  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  pa- 
haps  by  the  working  of  the  mines,  and  now  iocloeed 
a  considerable  share  of  affluence  and  intelligence, 
were  averse  to  violent  measures,  but  were  desirous  of 
a  reform  in  the  constitution,  which  should  promote  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  by  removing  all  grounds  of 
reasonable  complaint,  and  should  admit  a  larger  num- 
ber to  the  enjoyment  of  those  rights  which  were  in 
engrossed  and  abused  by  a  few.    The  people  in  go- 
era!  fell  the  need  of  a  leader,  and  would  bate  prefe- 
red  even  the  despotic  rule  or  one  man  to  the  tints; 
of  their  many  lords.    As  Solon  belonged  to  the  nob* 
ity  hy  birth  snd  station,  and  had  recommended  hr» 
self  to  the  people  by  the  proofs  he  had  shown  of  k- 
tivity,  prudence,  justice,  and  humanity,  he  was  ch> 
aen,  wiih  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties,  to  me- 
diate between  them,  and  arbitrate  their  quarrels,  at 
the  person  most  capable  of  remedying  the  disorder 
of  the  state ;  and,  under  the  title  of  archon,  wss  is- 
vested  with  full  sutbority  to  frame  a  new  constitstios 
snd  a  new  code  of  laws  (01.  46.3.  B.C.  594)  t* 
such  an  office,  under  auch  circumstances,  oca/erred 
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Unlimited  power,  and  en  ambitious  man  night 
•ufly  hue  soused,  it  to  make  himself  muter  of  the 
atate,  fioloo's  friends  exborted  him  (o  Mile  the  oppor- 
mnity  of  becoming  tyrant  of  Athena  ;  and  they  were 
•Mat  •  loaa  for  fair  arguments  to  colour  their  foul  ad- 
nee,  reminding  turn  of  recent  instances— of  Tynnon- 
eu  in  Eutaea,  and  Pittacue  at  Mylileoe,  who  bad  ex- 
arc  md  i  aorereignty  over  their  fellow-citizens  without 
forfettiag  their  love.    Solon  saw  through  their  sophis- 
try, ami  ww  not-tempted  by  it  to  betray  the  sacred 
Mat  reposed  in  him ;  bat,  satisfied  with  the  approba- 
tion of  tu  own  conscience  and  the  esteem  of  his  coun- 
trymen, in  Mead  of  harbouring  schemes  of  aelP-aggraa- 
duemeBt,  be  bent  all  hia  thought*  and  energies  to  the 
tiecWKM  of  the  great  task  which  he  had  undertaken. 
'Chit  task  consisted  of  two  main  parts :  the  fast  and 
most  pressing  business  waa  to  relieve  the  present  dis- 
tress of  the  commonalty  ;  the  next  to  provide  against 
the  racsmnoe  of  like  evils,  by  regulating  the  rights 
of  ail  the  citizens  according  to  equitable  principles, 
and  faiog  tbem  on  a  permanent  basis.   In  proceeding 
to  the  first  part  of  hia  undertaking,  Solon  held  a  mid- 
dle course  between  the  two  extremes    those  who 
wished  to  keep  all,  and  those  who  were  for  taking  ev- 
erything away.    While  he.  resisted  the  reckless  and 
extra  regent  demands  of  those  who  desired  all  debts  to 
be  cancelled,  and  the  lands  of  the  rich  to  be  confis- 
cated aad  parcelled  out  among  (he  poor,  he  met  the 
leseonable  expectations  of  the  public  by  hia  duour- 
dmi*g  trimaace  {ittoixfitta),  and  relieved  the  debt- 
or, pertly  by  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest,  which 
waa  probably  made  retrospective,  and  cfius,  in  many 
coses,  would  wipe  off  a  great  pan  of  the  debt,  and 
pertly  by  lowering  the  standard  of  the  silver  coinage, 
so  that  the  debtor  saved  more  than  one  fourth  in  ev- 
ery payment.  (War.,  Sol,  16.— Fid.  Bteekk,  SUtUk., 
%,  p.  MO.)   He  likewise  released  the  pledged  lands 
from  their  encumbrances,  and  restored  them  in  full 
property  to  their  owners  ;  though  it  does  not  seem  cer- 
tain whether  this  was  one  of  the  express  objects  of 
tire  measure,  or  only  one  of  the  consequences  which 
at  involved.    Finally,  be  aboliehed  the  inhuman  law 
which  enabled  the  creditor  to  enslave  hie  debtor,  and 
restored  these  vrho  were  pining  at  home  in  such  bond- 
age to  immediate  liberty  ;  and  k  would  seem  that  be 
compelled  those  who  had  sold  their  debtors  into  for- 
eign countries  to  procure  their  freedom  at  their  own 
expense.    Hie  debt  itself,  in  such  cases,  was  of 
coarse  held  to  be  extinguished.   Solon  himself,  in  a 
poem  which  he  afterward  composed  en  the  subject  of 
Die  legislation,  spoke  with  a  becoming  pride  of  the 
happy  change  which  this  measure  had  wrought  in  the 
face  of  Attica,  of  the  numerous  citiiene  whose  lands 
he  had  discharged,  and  whose  persona  he  had  eman- 
cipated, and  brought  back  from  bopeleae  slavery  in 
strange  rands.  He  waa  only  unfortunate  in  bestowing 
hie  cennKrence  on  persona  who  were  incapable  of  imi- 
tating hia  virtue,  and  whe  abused  his  intimacy.  At 
the  time  when  all  men  were  unoertain  aa  to  hia  inten- 
rsene,  and  no  kind  of  property  could  be  thought  se- 
strre,  he  privately  informed  three  of  hit  friends  of  bis 
letertnioarion  not  lotoses  the  estates  of  the  land-ewn- 
irs,  but  only  to  reduce  the  amount  of  debt.    Ho  had 
ifterward  the  vexation  of  discovering,  that  the  men  to 
aha  rat  he  had  intrusted  this  secret  bed  been  base 
noogh  to  take  advantage  of  it,  by  making  largo  pur- 
haaear  of  land— which  at  such  a  juncture  bore,  no 
oubt,  a  very  low  price — with  borrowed  money.  For- 
tnately  for  his  fsme,  the  state  of  his  private  auxin 
a<  each  aa  to  exempt  him  from  all  suspicion  of  having 
net  any  share  in  this  sordid  transaction.  He  bad  him- 
jff  •  considerable  sum  outst  interest,  and  was  a  loser 
>  proportion  by  his  own  enactment.    This  seems  the 
est  probable  and  accurate  account  of  Solon's  meas- 
nae  of  relief.   There  waa,  however,  another,  adopted 
r  aaaaa  ancient  waters,  which  represented  him  as 


having  entirely  cancelled  all  debte.  and  aa  having  eaty 
disguised  the  violence  of  this  proceeding  under  a  eeft 
and  attractive  mien.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ea- 
eienla  aaw  anything  to  censure  in  his  conduct  accord- 
ing to  either  view.  But  the  example  of  Solon  cannot 
fairly  be  pleaded  by  those  who  contend  that  either 
public  or  private  faith  may  be  rightly  sacrificed  to  ex- 
pediency. He  must  be  considered  aa  an  arbitrator,  to 
whom  all  the  parties  interested  submitted  their  claims,  . 
with  the  avowed  intent  that  they  should  be  decided 
by  him,  not  upon  the  footing  of  legal  right,  but  accord- 

S-  to  bis  own  view  of  the  public  interest.  It  waa  in 
s  light  that  he  himself  regarded  hia  office,  and  he 
appeals  to  have  discharged  it  faithfully  and  discreetly. 
The  strongest  proof  of  die  wisdom  and  equity  of  hia 
measures  is,  that  they  subjected  him  to  obloquy  front 
the  violent  spirits  of  both  the  extreme  parties.  Bat 
their  murmurs  wars  soon  drowned  in  the  general  ap- 
probation with  which  the  disburdening  ordinance  wan 
received ;  it  wae  celebrated  with  a  solemn  festival ; 
and  Solon  was  encouraged,  by  the  strongest  assurances 
of  the  increased  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to 
proceed  with  hit  work ;  and  be  now  entered  on  the  sec- 
ond and  more  difficult  part  of  his  task.  He  began  by 
repealing  all  the  laws  of  Draco,  except  those  which 
concerned  the  repression  of  bloodshed,  which  were, 
in  fact,  customs  hallowed  by  time  and  by  religion,  and 
had  been  retained,  net  introduced,  by  hia  predeces- 
sor. As  a  natural  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  meas- 
ure, he  published  an  amnesty,  or  set  of  grace,  which 
restored  those  citizens  who  had  been  deprived  of -their 
franchise  for  lighter  offencea,  and  recalled  those  who 
had  been  forced  into  exile  ;  and  it  seems  probable  that 
this  indulgence  wss  extended  to  the  house  of  Mega- 
dee,  the  Alcnwonids,  aa  they  were  called  from  a  re- 
mote ancestor,  the  third  in  descent  from  Nestor,  end 
to  the  partners  of  hia  guilt  and  punishment :  the  city, 
now  purified  and  tranquillized,  might  be  supposed  to 
be  no  longer  either  polluted  or  endangered  by  their 
presence ;  and  it  was  always  liable  to  be  disturbed  by 
their  machinations  so  long  aa  they  remained  in  ban- 
ishment. The  four  ancient  tribes  were  retained,  with 
all  their  subdivisions  j  but  it  seems  probable  that  So- 
lon admitted  a  number  of  new  citizens ;  for  it  is  ssid 
that  he  invited  foreigners  to  Athens  by  this  bona, 
though  he  confined  it  to  such  as  settled  their  whole 
family  and  substance,  and  had  dissolved  their  connex- 
ion with  their  native  land.  The  distinguishing  feature 
of  the  new  constitution  was  the  substitution  of  proper- 
ty for  birth,  aa  a  title  to  the  honours  and  offices  of  the 
state.  (Compare  Nubuhr,  Rim.  Hitt.,  3,  306,  2d  ad.. 
Came,  trans.)'  This  change,  though  its  ronaequeneea 
were  of  infinite  importance,  would  not  appear  so  vio- 
lent or  momentous  to  the  generation  which  witness- 
ed it,  since  at  this  time  these  two  claims  general- 
ly concurred  in  the  same  person.  Solon  divided  the 
citizens  into  four  classes,  according  to  the  grada- 
tions of  their  fortunes,  end  regulated  the  extent  of 
their  franchise  and  -their  contributions  to  the  public 
necessities  by  the  amount  of  their  incomes.  The 
first  class,  aa  its  name  expressed,  cousisted  of  persona 
whose  eststes  yielded  a  nett  yearly  income,  or  rent, 
of  600  measures  of  dry  or  liquid  produce  (Ilevrsxoe- 
to/iiSifatot).  The  qualification  of  the  second  claaa  waa 
three  fifths  of  this  amount :  tbst  of  the  third,  two  thirds, 
or,  more  probably,  half  of  the  latter.  The  members  of 
the  second  class  were  called  knigku,  being  accounted 
able  to  keep  a  warhorse ;  the  name  of  the  third  claaa, 
whom  we  might  call  yeomen,  was  derived  from  the 
yoke  of  cattle  for  the  plough,  which  a  farm  of  the  ex- 
tent described  waa  supposed  to  require  (Zevflnu). 
The  fourth  class  comprehended  all  whose  incomes  fall 
below  that  of  the  third,  and,  according  to  its  name, 
consisted  of  hired  labourers  in  husbandry  (d^rrrj. 
The  first  claaa  was  exclusively  eligible  to  the  highest 
those  of  the  nine  arcbona.  and  probably  ta  eB 
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otners  which  htd  hitherto  been  reserved  to  the  noble* ; 
they  were  alto  destined  to  fill  the  highest  oommends 
in  tbe  army,  as  it  later  times,  when  Athens  became  a 
maritime  power,  they  did  in  the  fleet.    Some  lower 
•flees  were  undoubtedly  left  open  to  die  second  and 
third  class,  though  we  are  unable  to  define  tbe  extent 
of  their  privileges,  or  to  ascertain  whether,  in  their  po- 
litical rights,  one  had  any  advantage  over  the  other. 
'I "bey  were  at  least  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  mode  ef  their  military  service  ;  the  one  furnishing 
the  cavalry,  tbe  other  the  heavy-armed  infantry.  But, 
for  their  exclusion  from  the  dignities  occupied  by  the 
wealthy  few,  they  received  a  compensation  in  the 
comparative  lightness  of  tbeir  burdens.    They  were 
assessed,  not  in  exact  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
their  incomes,  but  at  a  much  lower  rale ;  the  nominal 
value  of  their  property  being  for  this  purpose  reduced 
below  the  truth,  that  of  the  Knights  by  one  sixth,  that 
of  the  third  class  by  one  third.    The  fourth  class  was 
excluded  from  all  ehere  in  the  magistracy,  and  from 
tbe  honours  sad  duties  of  the  full-armed  warrior,  the 
expense  ef  which  would,  in  general,  exceed  tbeir  means : 
by  land  they  served  only  as  light  troops ;  in  later  timee 
tbey  maimed  the  fleets.    In  return,  they  were  exempt- 
ed from  all  direct  contributions,  and  they  were  permit- 
ted to  take  a  part  in  the  popular  aasedbty,  as  well  as 
in  the  exercise  of  those  judicial  powers  which  were 
bow  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people.   We  shall 
shortly  have  occasion  to  observe  bow  amply  this  boon 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  all  the  privileges  that  were 
withheld  from  them.    Solon's  classification  takes  no 
notice  of  any  other  than  landed  property ;  yet,  as  tbe 
example  of  Solon  himself  seems  to  prove  that  Attica 
must  already  have  carried  on  some  foreign  trade,  it  ie 
net  unlikely  that  there  were  fortunes  of  this  kind  equal 
to  those  which  gave  admission  to  the  higher  classes. 
But  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  they  placed  their 
possessors  on  a  level  with  the  owners  of  tbe  soil ;  it 
is  more  probable  that  these,  together  with  tbe  newly- 
adopted  citizens,  without  regard  to  their  various  de- 
grees of  affluence,  were  all  included  in  the  lowest 
class.    Solon's  system  then  made  room  for  all  free- 
men, but  assigned  to  them  different  places,  varying 
with  their  visible  means  of  serving  the  state.  Hie 
general  aim  in  the  distribution  of  power,  as  be  himself 
explains  it  in  a  fragment  which  Plutarch  has  preserved 
from  one  of  his  poems,  wss  to  give  such  a  share  to  tbe 
commonalty  as  would  enable  it  to  protect  itself,  and  to 
the  wealthy  as  muoh  aa  waa  necessary  for  retaining 
tbeir  dignity ;  in  other  words,  for  ruling  the  people 
without  die  means  of  oppressing  it.    He  threw  his 
strong'ahteld,  be  says,  over  both,  and  permitted  neither 
to  gain  an  unjust  advantage.    The  magistrates,  though 
elected  upon  a  different  qualification,  retained  their  an- 
cient authority;  but  they  were  now  responsible  for 
the  exercise  of  it,  not  to  their  own  body,  but  to  the 
governed.    The  judicial  functions  of  the  archona  were 
perhaps  preserved  nearly  in  tbeir  full  extent ;  but  ap- 
peals were  allowed  from  their  jurisdiction  to  courts 
numerously  composed,  and  filled  indiscriminately  from 
all  classes.    (Plut ,  Sol.,  18.)   Solon  could  not  fore- 
see the  change  of  circumstances  by  wbich  this  right 
of  appeal  became  tbe  instrument  of  overthrowing  the 
equilibrium  which  he  hoped  to  have  established  on  a 
solid  basis,  when  thst  wbich  he  hsd  designed  to  exer- 
cise sn  extraordinary  jurisdiction  became  an  ordinary 
tribunal,  which  drew  almost  all  causes  to  itself,  and 
overruled  every  other  power  in  the  state.    He  seems  to 
have  thought  that,  while  he  provided  sufficiently  for  the 
security  of  the  commonalty  by  permitting  the  lowest  of 
it*  members  to  vote  in  the  popular  assembly,  and  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  case*  in  wbich  tbe  parties  were  dissatis- 
6ed  with  the  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding,  he  had 
also  ensured  the  stability  of  hia  new  order  of  things 
by  two  institutions,  which  appeared  to  be  sufficient 
"  i  against  tbe  sillies  of  democratic*!  extravagance 


— anchors,  aa  Plutarch  expresses  it,  on  which  the  ns- 
sel  of  state  might  ride  safely  in  every  stona.  Hum 
were'  tbe  two  council*  of  the  Four  Hundred  ud  tat 
Areopagus.    Tbe  institution  of  the  council  of  the 
Four  H  undred  was  uniformly  attributed  to  Solon ;  sad, 
if  this  opinion  be  correct,  wbich  hat.  however,  ben 
made  the  aobject  of  some  dispute,  then,  according  14 
the  theory  of  Solon's  constitution,  tbe  assembly  o(  ike 
people  will  appear  to  have  been  little  more  than  the 
organ  of  that  council,  aa  it  could  only  set  span  the 
proposition  laid  before  it  by  the  ratter.   But  the  judi- 
cial power  which  Solon  had  lodged  in  the  hands  of  tin 
people  was  the  most  powerful  instrument  on  which 
be  relied  for  correcting  all  abuses  and  remedying  ill 
mischiefs  that  might  arise  out  of  tbe  working  of  hi 
constitution.    A  body  of  6000  citizens  wss  ever;  jw 
created  by  lot  to  form  a  aupreme  court,  called  Helm 
which  waa  divided  into  several  smaller  ones,  not  limn- 
ed to  any  precise  number  of  persons.   Tbe  quiin- 
tiona  required  for  thia  were  the  same  with  those  wtuct 
gave  admission  into  the  general  assembly,  except  tut 
the  members  of  the  former  might  not  be  under  urn  f 
of  thirty.    It  waa  therefore,  in  fact,  a  select  poruooa' 
tbe  latter,  in  wbich  the  powers  of  the  larger  body  rat 
concentrated,  and  exercised  under  a  judicial  font 
Passing  over  the  other  featurea  of  the  Athenian  cs> 
atitution,  aa  settled  by  Solon,  on  which  our  limits  *i 
not  allow  us  to  dwell,  we  proceed  at  once  to  the  re- 
mainder of  hia  history.    Solon  waa  not  one  of  that 
reformers  who  dream  that  they  have  put  an  end  to  a- 
novation,  and  that  the  changes  they  have  wrought  in 
exempt  from  Vie  general  condition  of  mutability.  Be 
the  very  provisions  which  he  made  for  tbe  contuad 
revision  and  amendment  of  hie  laws,  seems  lessn 
the  improbability  of  Plutarch's  account :  that  he  ee- 
acted  them  to  remain  in  force  for  no  more  than  t  ca> 
ttrry.   They  were  inscribed  on  wooden  tablets,  u- 
ranged  in  pyramidal  blocks  turning  on  an  axis ;  whri 
were  kept  at  first  in  the  Acropolis,  hot  were  after- 
ward, for  more  convenient  inspection,  brought  dm 
to  tbe  Prytaneum.    According  to  Plutarch,  Soke,  if- 
ter  the  completion  of  hia  work,  found  himself  exposal 
to  such  incessant  vexation  from  the  questions  of  da 
curious  and  the  cavils  of  the  discontented,  that  he 
obtained  permission  to  withdraw  from  Athene  far  aa 
years,  sod  set  out  on  the  travela  in  which  be  rami 
Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt,  collecting  sad  dif- 
fusing Vnewledge,  and  everywhere  leaving  traces  «f 
hia  presence  in  visible  monuments  or  in  the  nea> 
oriea  of  men.   But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  record 
ling  this  story  with  chronology,  since  it  supposes  baa 
to  have  found  Croesus  in  Lydia,  who  did  not  moost 
tbe  throne  within  twenty  or  thirty  years  after;  and  n» 
alleged  occasion  of  the  journey  is  very  doubtful,  thosfh 
it  ia  in  substance  the  same  with  that  assigned  by  Hen* 
otns.    It  is  probable  that  Solon  remained  for  eerettl 
years  at  Athens,  to  observe  tbe  practical  effect  of  ha 
institutions,  and  to  second  their  operation  by  his  per- 
sonal influence.    He  was,  undoubtedly,  well  tnn 
how  little  the  letter  of  a  political  system  can  and  un- 
til its  practice  has  become  familiar,  and  ita  principles 
have  gained  a  hold  on  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  dt 

Qle,  and  that  thia  moat  be  a  gradual  process,  asi 
9  to  interruption  and  disturbance  Hence  > 
could  not  greatly  disappoint  or  afflict  him  io  he* 
voicea  raised  from  time  to  time  against  himself.  •>! 
to  perceive  that  hia  views  were  not  genera Hj  or  fairy 
comprehended.  But  he  may  at  length  hare  thought 
it  prudent  to  retire  for  a  season  from  the  public  era. 
the  better  to  maintain  hia  dignity  and  popularity ;  vi- 
ta be  himself  declared,  thai  age,  while  it  crept  npos 
him,  atill  found  him  continually  learning,  we  need  net 
be  surprised  if,  at  an  unusually  late  period  of  life,  ee 
set  out  on  a  long  course  of  travels.  On  his  return,  ht 
found  that  faction  had  bee*  actively  labouring  Is  per- 
vert and  undo  hi*  work,  and  was  compelled  evrouralr 
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is  witness  the  partial  overthrow  of  hia  ayatem  in  the 
usurpation  of  Pisistrstos.  (Vial.  Piaiauatua.) — It  ia 
not  certain  bow  long  he  survived  thia  inroad  upon  hia 
jnstitulions ;  one  account,  apparently  the  moat  authen- 
tic, places  his  death  in  the  year  following  that  in 
which  the  revolution  occurred  (B.C.  669).  The  lei- 
sure of  his  retirement  from  public  life  was  to  the  last 
Jevoied  to  the  Muses :  and  if  we  might  trust  Pla- 
to's assertions  on  such  subjects,  be  was  engaged  at 
the  lime  of  hia  death  in  the  composition  of  a  great  po- 
em, in  which  he  bad  designed  to  describe  the  flourish- 
ing slate  of  Attica  before  tbe  Ogygian  flood,  and  to 
celebrate  the  wars  which  it  waged  with  tbe  Inhabitants 
of  the  vast  island  which  afterward  sank  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  On  the  fragments  of  this  poem,  preserved  in 
the  family,  Plato,  himself  a  descendant  of  Solon,  pro- 
fesses to  have  founded  a  work  which  he  left  unfinished, 
but  in  which  he  had  meant  to  exhibit  hia  imaginary 
state  m  life  and  action.  It  ia  certainly  not  improba- 
ble that  Solon,  when  the  proapeot  of  hia  country  be- 
came gloomy,  and  bia  own  political  career  waa  closed, 
indulged  his  imagination  with  excursions  into  an  ideal 
world,  where  he  may  have  raised  a  social  fabric  as  un- 
l.ke  as  possible  to  the  reality  which  he  had  before  hia 
eyes  at  home,  and  perhaps  suggested  by  what  he  had 
seen  or  heard  in  Egypt.  It  is  only  important  to  ob- 
serve that  the  fact,  if  admitted,  ean  lead  to  no  aafe 
conclusions  ss  to  bia  abstract  political  principles,  and 
can  still  less  be  allowed  to  swsy  our  judgment  on  the 
design  and  character  of  his  institutions.  (Thrrhimli't 
Greta,  vol.  S,  p.  23,  ttqq  ) — Solon  is  generally  ranked 
under  the  gnomic  poets,  and  some  fragments  of  his 
productions  in  this  department  have  been  preserved 
by  the  ancient  writers.  Of  these  the  finest  is  bia 
"Prayer  to  the  Muses."  The  fragments  of  Solon 
•re  found  in  the  collections  of  H.  Stephens,  Winter- 
ton,  Brunck,  Gaiaford,  and  Boissonnade. — (SduUl, 
Hut.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  1,  p.  238.) 

Soifan,  •  people  of  Lycia,  of  whom  an  account  ia 
given  under  the  head  of  Lycia. 

Sobnus,  son'  of  Erebus  and  Nox,  was  one  of  the 
deities  of  the  lower  world,  and  the  god  of  Sleep.  The 
Latin  poet  Ovid  {Met.,  1 1,  693,  «yy.J,  probably  after 
some  Grecian  predecessor,  as  waa  usually  the  ease, 

S'ves  a  beautiful  description  of  the  Cavo  of  Sleep,  near 
e  land  of  the  Cimmerians,  and  of  the  cortege  which 
there  attended  on  him,  as  Morpheus,  Icelos  or  Phor- 
betflr,  and  Phantssos  ;  the  first  of  whom  takes  tbe  form 
of  man  to  appear  in  dreams,  tbe  second  of  animals,  tbe 
third  of  inanimate  objecte.  (Keighlley't  Mythology, 
p.  S00.) 

Sonus,  a  river  of  India,-  falling  into  tbe  Ganges,  and 
now  the  Same  or  8m.  As  this  river  towards  its  ori- 
gin is  called  Ando-naii,  it  appears  that  the  name  An- 
donuttit  (given  alto  in  Arrian),  or.  rather,  Ando-natu, 
can  denote  no  other  than  it.   (Pirn.,  0,  18.) 

Sonrf  nb,  a  country  of  Armenia,  between  tbe  prin- 
cipal stream  of  the  Euphrates  and  Mount  Masius.  It  is 
now  called  Zoph.    (Dio  Cast.,  86,  dt.—PKn.,  6,  IS.) 

Soradct.se,  a  celebrated  tragic  poet,  born  at  Colo- 
nos,  a  village  little  more  than  a  mile  from  Athene, 
B.C.  496.  He  waa,  consequently,  thirty  years  junior 
to  jEschylos,  and  fifteen  senior  to  Euripides,  the  for- 
mer having  been  born  B.C.  685,  and  the  latter  B.C. 
180. — Sopbiloa,  bia  father,  a  man  of  opulence  and  re- 
spectability, bestowed  upon  hia  son  a  careful  edoca- 
ion  in  all  tbe  literary  and  personal  accomplishments 
»f  bia  age  and  country.  The  powers  of  the  future 
Iramatist  were  developed,  strengthened,  and  refined  by 
>  careful  instruction  in  the  principles  of  music  and  poe- 
rj  ;  while  the  graces  of  a  person  eminently  handsome 
thrived  fresh  elegance  and  ripened  ipto  a  noble  mart- 
lood  amid  the  exercises  of  the  palasstra.  The  gar- 
■nda  which  he  won  attested  hie'  attainments  in  both 
bese  departments  of  Grecian  education.  A  still  more 
•tanking  proof  of  his  personal  beauty  and  early  profi- 


ciency le  recorded  in  the  fact  that  when,  after  the  bat- 
tle of  Salamia,  tbe  population  of  Athens  stood  in  sol- 
emn assembly  around  the  trophy  raised  by  their  val- 
our, Sophocles,  st  the  age  of  sixteen,  was  selected  to 
lead,  with  dance  and  lyre,  the  chorus  of  youths  who  per- 
formed tbe  pasan  of  their  country's  triumph.  (Allien., 
1,  p.  SO,  e.)  Tbe  commencement  of  bis  dramatic  ca- 
reer waa  marked  not  more  by  its  success  than  by  lb* 
singularity  of  (he  occasion  on  which  his  first  tragedy 
appeared.  The  bones  of  Theseus  bad  been  solemnly 
transferred  by  Cimon  from  their  grave  in  the  isle  of 
Scyroa  to  Athens  (B.C  468.—  Mum.  Arvnd ,  No. 
67).  An  eager  contest  between  tbe  tragedians  of  lb* 
day  ensued.  Sophocles,  then  in  his  twenty-fifth  year, 
ventured  to  come  forward  as  one  of  the  candidates, 
amon|  arbom  waa1  tbe  veteran  iEscbylus,  now  for  thir- 
ty years  the  undoubted  matter  of  the  Athenian  stage- 
Party  feelings  excited  such  a  tumult  among  tbe  spec- 
tators, that  the  srehon  Apbepsioa  had  not  balloted 
the  judges,  when  Cimon  sdvanced  with  hie  nine  fel- 
low-generals to  offer  the  customary  libations  to  Bae- 
chua.  No  sooner  Were  these  completed,  than,  detain- 
ing hia  colleagues,  be  directed  tbem  to  lake  with  him 
the  requisite  oath,  and  then  aeat  themselves  aa  judges] 
of  the  performance.  Before  this  self-constituted  tri- 
bunal Sophocles  exhibited  his  maiden  drama,  and  by 
their  decision  was  proclaimed  first  victor.  This  re- 
markable triumph  was  an  earnest  of  the  aplendid  ca- 
reer before  him.  From  this  event,  B.C.  468,  to  hia 
death,  B.C.  406,  during  a  apace  of  three-and-<sixty 
years,  he  continued  to  compose  and  exhibit.  Twenty 
times  did  be  obtain  the  first  prize,  still  more  frequent- 
ly tbe  second',- and  never  sank  to  the  third.  An  accu- 
mulation of  auccess  which  left  tbe  victories  of  bis  two 
great  rivals  far  behind,  .Sachylus  won  but  thirteen 
dramatic  contests.  Euripides  was  still  less  fortunate. 
— Sueb  a  continuation  of  poetic  exertion  and  triumph 
is  the  more  remarkable,  from  the  circumstance  that 
tbe  powers  of  Sophocles,  so  far  from  becoming  dulled 
and  exhausted  by  these  multitudinous  efforts,  seem  to 


have  contracted  nothing  from  labour  and  age  save  a} 
mellower  tone,  a  more  touching  palboa,  a  sweet  and 
gentle  character  of  thought  and  expression.  Tbe  life 
of  Sophocles,  however,  was  not  altogether  devoted  to 
the  service  of  the  Moses.  In  his  fifty-seventh  yesr  be 
was  one  of  the  ten  generals,  with  Pericles  and  Tbu- 
cydides  among  bis  colleagues,  snd  served  in  (be  wax 
against  Samoa.  But  hia  military  talents  were  proba- 
bly of  no  high  order,  and  bia  generalship  added  no 
brilliancy  to  bia  dramatic  fame.  At  a  more  advanced 
age  be  was  appointed  priest  to  A  Ion,  one  of  the  an- 
cient heroes  of  bis  country  ;  an  office  more  suited  to 
tbe  peaceful  temper  of  Sophocles.  In  the  civil  duties 
of  an  Athenian  citizen  he  doublleas  took  a  part- 
Nay,  in  extreme  age,  we  find  him  one  of  the  commit- 
tee of  the  irpdCatXat,  appointed,  in  the  progress  of  the 
revolution  brought  about  by  Pissnder,  to  investigate; 
tbe  state  of  affaire,  and  report  thereon  to  tbe  people  as- 
sembled on  the  hilt  of  Colonus,  his  native  place-.  ( Arit- 
tpt.,  Rhet.,  8,  18.)  And  there,  aa  irpooMor,  he  as- 
sented, with  characteristic  esainess  of  temper,  to  tbe 
establishment  of  oligarchy,  under  the  council  of  fonr 
hundred,  "as  a  bad  thing,  but  the  least  pernicious  meas- 
ure which  circumstances  allowed."  The  civil  dissen- 
sions snd  extreme  reverses  which  marked  the  conclu- 
ding years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  must  have  fallen 
heavily  on  tbe  mind  of  one  whose  chief  delight  was  in 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  who  remembered  thst  proud 
day  of  Salsminian  triumph  in  which  be  bore  so  con- 
spicuous s  part.  His  sorrows  as  a  patriotic  citizen  went 
aggravated  by  the  unnatural  conduct  of  hia  own  fami- 
ly. ( Fit.  Anm— Cte.,  de  Sen.,  $  7.)  Jealous  st  tbe 
old  man's  affection  for  a  grandchild  by  a  second  wife, 
an  elder  son  or  sons  endeavoured  to  deprive  him  of 
the  management  of  his  property,  on  tbe  ground  of  do- 
tage and  incapacity.   The  only  refutation  which  the 
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ftther  produced,  was  to  reed  before  the  ooort  hit 
OSdipus  at  Colonue,  r  piece  which  be  hid  just  com- 
posed ;  or,  according  to  other*,  that  beautuul  chorua 
only  in  which  he  celebrate*  the  loveliness  of  bis  fa- 
vourite reaidenoe  (Cic ,  At  fin.,  6,  1).  The  admiring 
judges  instantly  arose,  dismissed  the  csuee,  tod  ac- 
companied the  aged  poet  to  hie  house  with  the  utmost 
honour  sod  respect.  Sophocles  waa  spared  the  mis- 
ery of  beholding  the  utter  overthrow  of  hie  dscliaing 
country.  Early  in  the  year  406  B.C.,  some  moattha 
before  the  defect  of  j£go*potamoe  pot  the  finishing 
stroke  to  the  misfortunes  of  Athens,  death  came  gen- 
tly upon  the  venerable  old  men,  fall  of  yean  and  glory. 
The  accounts  of  Ms  dssth  are  very  diverse,  all  tending 
to  the  marvellous.  later  and  Nesnthe*  state  that  he 
was  choked  by  •  grape ;  Satyrua  makes  him  to  expire 
from  excessive  exertion,  in*  reading  aloud  a  long  para- 
graph out  of  the  Antigone  ;  others  escribe  hie  death 
to  extreme  joy  at  being  proclaimed  the  Tragic  victor. 
Net  content  with  the  aingularity  of  his  death,  the 
ancient  recordara  of  hia  life  add  prodigy  to  hie  funeral 
also.  He  died  when  the  Athenians  were  cooped  up 
within  their  walls,  and  the  Lacedaunoniaos  were  in 
possession  of  Decelea,  the  place  ef  Me  family  sepal 
ehre.  Bacchus  twice  appeared  in  a  vision  to  Lyeaa- 
der,  the  Spartan  general,  and  bid  him  allow  the  inter- 
■sent ;  which  accordingly  took  place  with  all  due  so 
lemnity.  Pauaaniaa,  however,  telle  the  atory  some- 
what differently  (1,  SI).  later  states,  moreover,  thai 
the  Athenians  paaaed  a  decree  to  appoint  aa  annoal 
sacrifice  to  so  admirable  a  man.  (Kit.  Anon.) — 8ev 
en-  tragedies  alone  remain  out  of  the  greet  number 
which  Sophocles  composed  ;  yet  among  these  seven 
we  probably  possess  the  most  splendid  productions  of 
his  genius.  Suidaa  makes  the  number  which  be  wrote 
one  hundred  and  twenty-three.  Arietopbaaea,  the 
grammarian,  one  hundred  and  thirty,  seventeen  of 
which  be  deemed  spurious  Bookh  considers  both 
statements  erroneous.  It  appears  from  the  argument 
to  the  Antigone,  that  this  play  was  exhibited  a  tittle 
before  the  generalship  of  Sophocles,  B.C.  441,  and 
that  this  wss  hie  thirty-second  drama ;  and  it  is  known 
that  Sophocles  began  to  exhibit  B.C.  468.  Hence 
Bockb  argues  that,  a*  during  the  first  twenty-seven 
years  of  his  dramatic  career  he  produced  thirty-two  tra- 
gedies, so  daring  the  remaining  thirty-six  years  it  is  not 
probable  he  composed  many  more  than  thia  number. 
He  therefore  supposes  that  the  true  number  ia  seventy, 
or  nearly  so.  To  Iophon,  the  son  of  Sophocles,  he  re- 
fers many  of  the  plays  which  bore  the  father's  name ; 
others  he  aaoribee  to  the  favourite  grandson,  Sopho- 
cles, son  of  Aristou.  by  his  wife  or  mistress  Theoris. 
The  result  of  Bockh'e  investigation  is,  that  of  the  one 
hundred  and  six  dramas  whose  titlee  remain,  only  twen- 
ty-six can,  with  anv  certainty,  be  assigned  to  the  elder 
Sophocles.  (B8e*A,«d  Trag.  Orae., e.  8, stye.) — The 
personal  character  of  Sophocles,  without  rising  into 

Sotlese  excellence  or  exalted  heroism,  waa  honoora- 
e,  calm,  and  amiable.  In  his  younger  days  he  seems 
to  have  been  addicted  to  intemperance  in  love  and  wine. 
(Cic.,  Of.,  1, 40.  —  Atken.,  IS,  p.  60S.)  And  a  say- 
ing of  hia,  recorded  by  Plato,  Cicero,  and  A  thermos, 
while  it  confirms  the  charges  just  mentioned,  would 
alee  imply  that  years  had  cooled  the  turbulent  passions 
of  his  youth.  "  I  thank  old  age,"  said  the  poet,  "  for 
delivering  me  from  the  tyranny  of  my  sppetites."  Yet 
even  in  hia  later  days,  the  charms  of  a  Theoria  and 
an  Archippe  are  reported  to  have  been  too  powerful  tor 
the  still  susceptible  dramatist.  Aristophanes,  who,  in 
his  Rams,  manifests  so  mocb  respect  for  Sophocles, 
then  just  dead,  had,  fourteen  years  before,  acensed  him 
•f  avarice  ;  an  imputation,  however,  scarcely  recon- 
cilable with  all  that  is  known  or  can  be  inferred  re- 
specting the  character  of  Sophocles.  The  old  man, 
who  waa  so  absorbed  in  his  ert  aa  to  incur  a  charge  of 
Nnscy  from  the  utter  neglect  of  hie  affairs,  coeld  bsrd- 
1964 


ly  have  been  a  miser.  A  kindly  and  contented  sum. 
sition,  however  blemished  by  intemperance  in  pleasure, 
wee  the  characteristic  of  Sophocles :  a  charscisriaui 
which  Aristophanes  himself  so  simply  and  yet  so  ben 
tifnkly  depicts  in  that  aingle  line. 

'0  <T  rfixoXof  fiiv  Mat,  eiiuAof  f  but.— St*.,  » 

It  waa  Sophocles  who  gave  the  last  improvement!  ts 
the  form  and  exhibition  of  tragedy.  Te  the  two  per- 
formers of  iEechylos  he  edded  s  third  actor ;  >  som- 
ber which  wss  never  afterward  increased.  Under  his 
directions  the  effect  of  theatric  exhibitions  «ru  height- 
ened by  the  illusion  of  scenery  carefully  painted  and 
duly  arranged.    The  choral  parts  were  still  farther 
curtailed,  and  the  dialogue  carried  out  to  its  full  de- 
velopment.   The  odea  themselves  are  distinguished 
by  their  close  connexion  with  the  business  of  the  play, 
the  correctness  of  their  sentiments,  end  the  beaut;  o! 
their  pmetry.    Hi*  language,  though  at  times  marked 
by  harsh  metaphors  and  perplexed  construction,  a 
pan  and  majeeiie,  without  soaring  into  the  gigutic 
phraseology  of  JSschylas  on  the  one  hind,  or  iinkm] 
into  the  commonplace  diction  of  Euripides  on  the 
other.    His  management  of  a  subject  is  admirable. 
No  one  understood  so  well  the  artful  envelopment  ot 
incident,  the  secret  excitation  of  the  feelings,  end  He 
gradual  heightening  of  the  interest  up  to  the  Soil  cri- 
sis, when  the  catastrophe  bursts  forth  in  all  the  force 
of  overwhelming  terror  or  compassion.    Such  sat 
Sophocles ;  the  most  perfect  in  dramatic  image- 
mente,  the  meet  sustained  in  the  even  flow  of  digni- 
fied thouaht,  word,  and  lone,  among  the  tragic  trie* 
virste.    Looginus,  it  is  true,  while  bestowing  the 
highest  praise*  upon  Sophocles,  alleges  a  frequent  in- 
equality ;  but  this  is  scarcely  borne  out  by  anytiing 
in  bis  extant  tragedies  ($  33. — TiutUn  of  iht  Grub, 
Sd  ed,  p.  43,  *eff.).— Nature,  observes  Schlegel,hid 
refused  Sophocles  only  one  gift,  a  voice  for  song.  He 
could  ealy  call  forth  and  guide  the  hsrmonioss  effu- 
sions of  other,  voices,  and  ia  therefore  said  to  htm 
departed  from  the  established  custom  that  the  poet 
should  aet  a  part  in  his  own  play  ;  so  that  once,  only, 
be  made  hia  appearance  in  the  character  of  the  blind 
songster,  Thamyria,  playing  on  the  lyre. — In  mural 
he  had  jEachyhja  for  his  predecessor,  woo  had  fashion- 
ed tragedy  from  ite  original  rudeness  into  the  dignity 
of  bie  Cothurnus,  Sophocles  stands,  in  respect  is  the 
history  of  his  art,  in  such  a  relation  to  that  poet,  that 
he  could  avail  himself  of  the  enterprise  of  that  original 
neater ;  so  that  jEschylus  appears  ss  the  projecting 
iredeceseor,  Sophocles  aa  the  finishing  success*, 
rhat  there  ie  mora  ert  in  the  compositions  of  the  al- 
ter ia  evident :  the  restriction  of  the  chorus  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dialogue,  the  finish  of  the  rhythms  and  of 
the  pure  Attic  diction,  the  introduction  of  mora  Di- 
merous persons,  the  richer  connexion  of  the  fables, 
the  greater  multiplicity  of  incidents,  and  the  complete 
development,  the  more  quiet  eueientatien  of  all  ■*- 
nwnta  of  the  action,  and  the  .more  theatrical  display 
of  the  decisive  ones,  the  more  finished  rounding  « 
of  the  whole,  even  ia  a  mere  outward  point  of  new. 
But  there  is  yet  another  respect  iu  which  he  ouubiwe 
dEechytus,  and  deserved  the  favour  of  Destiny,  which 
allowed  him  each  a  predecessor,  and  to  compels  with 
him  on  the  same  subjects :  I  mean  the  inward  bans*- 
ny  and  complete  noes  of  hie  mind,  by  virtue  of  which 
he  satisfied,  from  hia  own  inclination,  every  requisi- 
tion of  the  beautiful ;  a  mind  whose  free  impulse  wit 
accompanied  by  a  eelf-catjecioaaDeae  clear  even  II 
transparency.   To  an  rosea  jEschylus  in  daring  concep- 
tion might  be  impossible  ;  bat  I  maintain  thai  it  ie 
only  on  account  of  hia  wise  moderation  that  Sophoclat 
seems  to  be  less  daring ;  since  everywhere  he  goes 
to  work  with  the  greatest  energy,  nay,  perhaps  with 
more  sustained  severity  ;  as  a  maa  who  ia  accurately 
acquainted  with  hie  limit*  insists  toe  mors  coatdcatr 
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tr  m  hi*  rights  within  those  limits.    As  iEschylus 
delights  in  carrying  all  his  fictions  into  the  dislurbsn- 
(m  of  the  old  world  of  Titaniam,  Sophocles,  on  the 
contrary,  teems  to  a  rail  himself  of  Dmi.e  interference 
ml;  of  necessity.    He  formed  human  beings,  aa  waa 
the  general  agreement  of  antiquity,  better,  that  is,  not 
more  moral  and  unerring,  but  more  beautiful  and  noble 
than  they  are  in  reslity. — As  characteristic  ef  ibis  poet, 
the  ancients  have  praised  that  native  sweetness  and 
iracsfulnets,  on  account  of  which  they  called  him  the 
Auk  Bee.   Whoever  has  penetrated  into  the  feeling 
ef  this  peculiarity,  may  flatter  himself  that  the  spirit 
ftrantique  art  has  ariaen  withh)  htm  ;  for  modem  sen- 
sibility, very  far  from  being  able  to  fall  in  With  that 
judgment,  would  be  more  likely  to  find  in  the  Sopho- 
elean  tragedy,  both  in  respect  of  the  representation  of 
bodily  suffering  and  in  the  sentiments  and  arrange- 
awnts.  much  that  is  insufferably  austere. — We  will 
now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tragedies  of 
Sophoolei  that  have  come  down  to  ua.    1.  Aloe  ftaa- 
riyo^opof,  "  Ajax  armed  vrith  the  loth."   The  sub- 
ject of  this  piece  ie  the  madness  of  Ajax,  his  death, 
and  the  dispute  which  arises  en  the  subject  of  his  in-' 
terroent.   Many  critics  have  regarded  the  play  aa  de- 
fee  live,  because  the  action  doea  not  terminate  with 
•  the  death  of  the  hero  ;  but,  after  this  catastrophe,  an 
incident  occurs  which  forma  a  second  action.    To  thia 
it  has  been  replied  that  there  ia  not,,  in  fact,  any  double 
action,  since  the  first  is  not  terminated  by  the  death  of 
Ajax,  to  whom  burial  ia  refused  :  as  toe  deprivation 
of  funeral  rites  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  in  the 
light  of  one  of  the  greatest  misfortunes,  the  spectators 
could  not  have  gone  sway  satisfied  so  long  at  the 
question  of  burial  remained  unsettled  m  the  caae  of  one 
whose  death  they  had  mourned. — 3.  tOMnrpa,  "  Elee- 
tru."   The  subject  of  this  piece  ie  the  vengeance 
which  a  son,  urged  on  by  an  oracle,  end  in  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  Heaven,  take*  on  the  murderers  of  hi* 
rather,  by  consigning  to  death  his  own  mother.  The 
character  of  Electra,  the  daughter  ef  Agamemnon, 
who  here  plays  the  principal  part,  is  admirably  deline- 
ated, and  sustained  with  exceeding  ability  throughout 
the  whole  play.   The  recognition  between  the  brother 
and  aiater  forms  one  of  the  most  touching  scenes  in 
the  whole  compass  of  the  Grecian  drama.— 8.  OloV- 
wovf  Twpowof,  "King  (Biijnu  "   It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  a  subject  more  thoroughly  tragical 
than  that  which  forms  .the  basis  of  this  play.  The 
grand  and  terrific  meaning  of  the  fable,  however,  as 
Schlegel  has  well  remarked,  ia  ■  circumstance  which 
ia  generally  overlooked :  to  that  very  CEdipus,  who 
solved  the  riddle  of  human  Ufa  propounded  by  the 
.Sphinx,  his  own  life  remained  an  inexplicable  riddle, 
till  it  was  cleared  op,  all  toe  late,  in  the  most  dreadful 
manner,  when  all  waa  irrecoverably  lost.    Thia  ia  a 
striking  image  of  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  human 
wisdom,  which  alwaya  proceeds  upon  generalities, 
without  teaching  its  possessor  the  right  spplicalion  of 
hem  to  himself.    The  CEdipus  Tyrannus  is  regarded 
tot  merely  as  the  chef-d'oeuvre  of  Sophocles,  but  also, 
m  regards  the  choice  and  disposition  of  the  fable,  as 
he  finest  tragedy  of  antiquity.    And  vet  we  know 
lat  it  failed  of  obtaining  the  prize.    It  has  been  imi- 
ited  by  Seneca,  P.  Comeille,  and  Voltaire.— 4.  'Av- 
fyovw.     Antigone."   Croon,  king  of  TJhebet,  had  or- 
»red  that  no  one  should  bestow  the  rites  of  burial  on 
osynices,  and  hi*  object  in  ao  doing  was  to  punish 
m  for  having  borne  arm*  against  his  country.  Anti- 
ine,  aiater  to  the  young  prince,  listening  to  the  die- 
tea  of  affection  rather  than  those  of  fesr,  ventures  to 
sregard  this  mandate,  and  falls  a  victim  to  her  pious 
t  5.  Tpartvuu,  "The  Trachinim  Women,''  or- 
is death  of  Hercules.   The  scene  is  laid  at  Traehia, 
d  the  chorus  is  composed  of  young  females  of  the 
untrv.     Seneca  baa  imitated  this  piece  in  his  Her- 
Urn  Pterene,  and  Rotroe  in  hi*  Herod*  Mouramt.—- 


8.  *t%e*rjr»r,  "  PhilocUUt  "  It  having  been  de- 
creed by  fate  that  Tray  could  not  be  taken  without 
the  presence,  of  Philoetetes,  whom  the  Greek*  had 
abandoned  in  the  island  of  liemnos,  Ulysses  and  Pyr- 
rhus  are  tent  to  him  to  induce  him  to  return  to  the 
Grecian  camp.  They  aucceed  with  great  difficulty  ia 
accomplishing  their  object  This  tragedy,  though 
very  simple  in  its  plot,  is  marked  by  a  constantly  in- 
creasing interest,  and  the  characters  are  well  support- 
ed.—7.  OldiTovt  ixl  KoAuvft  "  (Etlifnu  at  Coiomu." 
The  subject  is  the  death  of  CEdipus,  near  the  temple  ef 
the  Euroenides  at  Goionus.  CEdipus,  blind  and  driv' 
en  from  hia  throne,  seeks,  under  the  guidsnce  of  bis 
daughter,  for  a  tomb  in  a  foreign  land,  where  the  tale 
of  his  wnea  had  arrived  before  him,  and  causes  his  in- 
tended presence  to  be  regarded  with  dread.  There  ia 
need  of  manifest  proof  of  Divine  protection  to  enable 
him  to  find  an  asylum  and  tomb  in  this  stranger-land, 
and  these  proofs  are  vouchsafed  him  at  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life.— The  best  editions  of  Sophocles  sis,' 
that  of  Brunck,  Argent.,  1786,  4to,  3  vols.,  and  1786- 

9,  8vo.  8  vols. ;  that  of  JQrfurdt,  Lips.,  1803-1811,  ? 
vole.  8vo ;  and  that  of  Hermann,  Load.,  1896,  3  vol*. 
8vo.  The  separate  editions  of  the  plays  are  numerous, 
and  some  of  them  valuable. 

Sor-iiONisiA,  a  daughter  of  Aadrubal,  the  Cartha- 
ginian, celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  unfortunate  end. 
(Ktd.  Masinissa.) 

SornaoN,  a  native  of  Syracuse,  bom  about  498 
B.C.,  and  celebrated  aa  a  writer  of  mimes.  His 
pieces,  composed  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  not  in  versa 
properly  so  called,  but  in  a  species  of  eadenced  prose 
(KaraXoyutiiv.  —  A  then.,  ed.  Sehumgh.,  vol.  11,  p. 
315),  were  great  favourites  with  Plato,  who  became  ac- 
quainted with  them  through  Dion  of  Syracuse,  and 
spread  the  taste  for  this  species  of  composition  at 
Athens.  We  hsve  only  a  few  titles  and  fragments 
remaining  of  the  mimes  of  Sophron,  which  are  alto- 
gether insufficient  to  enable  ua  to  form  any  very  deft- 
nite  opinion  of  the  character  of  these  composition* ; 
although  we  know  that  the  fifteenth  Idyl  of  Theocri- 
tus is  an  imitation  of  one  of  Sophroa's  mimes.  Bsi- 
theleray  tbinka  that  these  productions  were  ia  the 
style  of  the  Fables  of  La  Fontaine.  Athenstus  cite* 
two  kinds  ef  mimes  :  one  called  Mljset  evdjpefot  (Melt 
minus);  the  other  Mi/uot  ymaJuuta*  (Female  mMeti. 
Apollodorus  of  Athens  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
mimoa  of  Sophron. — The  fragments  of  Sepbron  am 
given  in  the  CUuaieed  Journal,  vol.  4,  p.  380,  and 
with  addition*  and  corrections  in  the  Mueeum  Onto- 
etna,  vol.  J,  p.  340-368,  669-660.  Both  these  est> 
lections  sre  by  BlomfieU.  {SthHU,  Hit.  Lit.  Or.* 
vol.  8,  p.  117.— Consult  Mvlter,  Die  Doner,  vol.  8, 
p.  360,  eeqq.) 

Sopnnomsoos,  the  father  of  Socrates. 

Soaaore,  a  mountain  of  Etruria,  a  little  to  the 
southeast  of  Feleriij  now  Monte  Santo  Siheetro,  or, 
aa  it  is  by  modern  corruption  sometimes  termed,  Slant 
Oreete.  On  the  summit  waa  a  temple  and  grove  ded- 
icated to  Apollo,  to  whom  an  annual  sacrifice  wss  of- 
fered by  a  people  of  the  country,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  Hirpii,  who  were  on  that  account  held  sa- 
cred, and  exempted  from  military  service  and  othar 
duties.  (P/tn.,  7, 3.)  The  sacrifice  consisted  in  their 
passing  over  heaps  of  red-hot  embers  without  being 
injured  by  the  fire.  (.43a.,  11,  736.— 8il.  Itai  ,  t, 
176.)  A  remarkable  fountain,  the  exhalation*  of 
which  were  fatal  to  birds,  is  mentioned  aa  exisnngia. 
the  vicinity  of  thia  mountain  by  Pliny  (31,  8)  and  VU 
truviua  (8,  X—Cramtr't  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  380). 

SosieiNBs,  an  Egyptian  mathematician,  who  saw 
aiated  Julius  Cessr  jn  regulating  the  Roman  calends*. 
The  philosopher,  by  tolerably  accurate  sbserratiomv 
discovered  that  the  year  was  836  days  and  6  boats  | 
and,  to  maks  allowance  for  the  odd  hours,  he  m vest- 
ed the  intercalation  of  one  day  in  four  yean.  Thai 
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amplication  of  the  sixth  day  before  the  calends  of 
March  wss  called  the  intercalary  day,  and  the  year  in 
which  this  took  place  was  styled  Bissextile.  This 
waa  the  Julian  year,  the  reckoning  by  which  com- 
menced 45  B.C.,  and  continued  till  it  gave  place  to 
something  more  accurate,  and  a  still  farther  reforma- 
tion under  Pope  Gregory  XIH.  Sosigenes  was  the 
author  of  a  commentary  upon  Aristotle's  book  it 
Colo. 

Sosn,  celebrated  booksellers  at  Rome,  in  the  age  ot 
Horace.   (Ep  ,  1,  SO,  t.—Ep.  ad  Pit.,  346.) 

Sostbatus,  I.  a  grammarian  in  the  age  of  Augus- 
tus. He  was  Strsbo's  preceptor. — II.  An  architect 
ef  Cnidus,  B.C.  284,  who  built  the  tower  of  Pharos, 
in  the  Bay  of  Alexandre*.  (Vid.  Pharos.)— III.  A 
post,  who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  expedition  of  Xerxes 
into  Greece.   (•/*».,  10.  178. —  Lemaire,  ad  loc  ) 

Sotadbs.  I  sn  Athenian  poet  of  the  middle  come- 
dy. {SehdU.,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  S,  p.  115.)— 11.  A 
Greek  poet,  a  native  of  Msronea,  whose  name  has  de- 
scended to  posterity  covered  with  infamy.  He  waa 
the  author  of  Cinstdotogic  strains,  which  exceeded  in 
impurity  snything  that  had  gone  before  them.  These 
poems,  at  first  called  Ionica,  were  subsequently  de- 
nominated Sotadica.  Having,  before  leaving  Alex- 
andres, where  he  had  been  living  some  time,  written  a 
very  gross  epigram  on  Ptolemy  Phitsdelphus,  that 
prince  caused  him  to  be  pursued.  So  lades  was  seis- 
ed  in  the  island  of  Caunos,  enclosed  in  a  case  of 
lead,  and  cast  into  the  sea.  (AOun  ,  14,  p.  620,  erf. 
Sckueigk.,  vol.  5,  p.  247.) 

Sotks,  a  surname  of  the  first  Ptolemy.  (Vid. 
Ptolemaous  I.) 

Sothis,  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  star  Sinus. 
{Vid.  Siriua.) 

Sutiatks,  s  people  of  Gaul  conquered  by  CeMar. 
Their  country,  which  formed  part  of  Aquitania,  ex- 
tended along  the  Garumna  or  Garmnt,  and  their 
chief  town  waa  Sotiatum,  of  which  some  traces  still 
remain  at  the  modern  Sot.    (Cats.,  B.  G.,  3,  30.) 

SotIon,  s  grammarian  of  Alexandre*,  preceptor  to 
Seneca.  B.C.  204.    (Senec.,  Ep.,  49,  60.) 

SoadMN,  so  ecclesiastical  historian,  bora,  accord- 
ing to  some,  at  Selarais,  in  the  islsod  of  Cyprus,  but, 
according  to  others,  at  Gaia  or  Bethulia.  in  Palestine. 
He  died  460  A.D.  His  history  extends  from  the 
year  324  to  439,  and  ia  dedicated  to  Theodosius  the 
Younger,  being  written  in  a  style  of  inelegance  and 
Mediocrity.  He  is  chargeable  with  several  notorious 
errors  in  the  relation  of  beta,  and  baa  incurred  cen- 
sure for  his  commendations  of  Theodoras  of  Mopsu- 
ests,  with  whom  originated  the  heresy  of  two  persons 
in  Christ.  His  history  is  usually  printed  with  thst  of 
Bocrstes  snd  the  other  ecclesiastical  historians.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Reading,  Ctntab ,  1730.  folio. 
A  work  of  Soxomen,  not  now  extant,  containing,  in 
two  books,  a  summary  account  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  from  the  sscension  of  our  Saviour  to  the  de- 
feat of  Licinius,  was  written  before  his  history. 

Spa st a,  a  celebrated  city  of  Greece,  the  capital  of 
Laconia.  It  waa  situated  in  a  plain  of  some  extent, 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  chsm#of  Tsygetus,  on  the 
other  by  the  less  elevsted  ridge  of  Mount  Thornax, 
and  through  which  flowed  the  Eurotas.  In  the  age  of 
Thucydidea  it  was  an  inconsiderable  town,  without 
fortifications,  presenting  rsther  the  appearance  of  a 
collection  of  villages  than  of  a  regularly-planned  and 
well-built  city.  The  public  buildings  also  were  very 
few,  and  these  conspicuous  neither  for  their  size  nor  ar- 
chitectural beauty  :  so  thst  the  appearance  of  Lacedas- 
Baon,  aa  the  historian  observes,  conveyed  a  very  inad- 
equate idea  of  the  power  and  resources  of  the  nation 
(1,  10).  Before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  city  bad  been  destroyed  by  an  earthquake, 
.which  also  occasioned  considerable  damage  in  other 
jorts  of  the  country.  JSlian  slates  that  only  fire 
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bouses  were  left  in  Sparta  after  the  shock  hid  ceased. 
(Var.  Hitl.,  6,  7. — Compare  PbU.,  Fit.  Cua.— Ck., 
it  Ditiu.,  1,  60. — Plin.,  2,  79.)  It  eoulinned  wits! 
out  walla  during  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Spar- 
tan history,  Lycurgus  having  inspired  bis  countrjmea 
with  the  idea  that  the  real  defence  of  a  town  coo- 
sisted  solely  in  the  valour  of  its  citixens  Wins, 
however,  Sparta  became  subject  to  despotic  rulers, 
fortifications  were  erected,  which  rendered  the  torn 
capable  of  sustaining  a  regular  siege.   By  that  Urns  a 
bad  increased  considerably,  being  forty-eight  ateda 
in  circumference,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Poljbioa, 
who  sdds,  that  it  waa  double  the  aize  of  Mcgilopola 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  ita  houses  snd  inhabitants, 
though  it  did  not  occupy  an  equal  extent  of  ground, 
aince  toe  circuit  of  the  Arcadian  city  ws>  fifty  audia. 
The  reinaim  of  Sparta  are  about  two  miles  distast 
from  the  modern  town  of  Muitra.   Sir  W.  Grll  de- 
serves, that  "  the  walla  are  of  the  lower  ages,  ud 
consist  of  fragments  and  blocks  taken  from  ancient 
edifices.    The  whole  city  appears  to  have  been  ■  nuk 
long,  in  which  were  included  five  bills;  some  ef 
these  have  ruins  on  their  summits  "  (/fur  of  lit  Ju- 
re*, p.  221.  —  Compare  DodwtU,  vol.  2,  p.  408.)- 
We  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  brief  outline  of  Spa- 
tan  history.    According  to  fsMe,  Lacedemon,  aoo  of 
Jupiter,  and  of  the  nymph  Taygeta.  married  Sana, 
daughter  of  Eurotas,  king  of  toe  Leleges,  succeeds) 
his  father-in-law  on  the  throne,  and  gave  the  coonuj 
his  own  name,  calling  the  city  by  mat  of  bis  wife. 
He  waa  probably  a  Hellenic  prince,  and  one  of  tk 
leaders  of  the  Achaean  colony,  which  Archandtraal 
Architelea  led  into  Laconia,  after  their  expulsion  free 
Pbthioiia.    Here  Lacedasmon,  having  persuaded  tat 
natives  to  receive  a  colony,  gave  his  own  name  to  tas 
united  people.    Among  the  most  celebrated  of  1st 
early  ktnga  waa  Tyodarue,  with  whose  tons  Carta 
and  Pollux  the  male  line  of  Lacedaemon  became  ei- 
tinct.    Menelaus,  between  whom  snd  Lecedasrnon  in 
kings  bad  reigned,  married  Helen,  the  daughter  d 
Tyndsrus,  and  thus  acquired  the  throne.    Orestes,  esa 
of  Agamemnon,  who  had  married  Hermiem,  tha 
daughter  of  Menelaus,  united  Argoa  and  Myceea 
with  Lacedasmon.    In  the  reign  of  his  son  and  ac- 
cessor Tisaroenes,  it  waa  conquered  by  the  Henclide, 
about  1080  B.C.,  who  established  a  diarchy  or  doubla 
dynasty  of  two  kings  in  Sparta.    For,  as  neither  lit 
mother  nor  the  Delphic  oracle  could  decide  which  sf 
the  twin  eons  of  Aristodemnss,  Eurysthenes  and  Pro- 
dee,  waa  first  bom,  the  province  ef  Laconia  wai  as- 
signed to  them  in  common ;  and  it  was  determined 
that  the  descendants  or  both  should  succeed  tbeo. 
The  Lacedemonians,  however,  had  little  cause  is  re- 
joice at  the  arrival  of  the  foreigners,  whose  fierce  de- 
putes, under  seven  mlere  of  both  houses,  distracted 
the  country  with  civil  feuds,  while  it  wss,  si  the  suet 
time,  involved  in  constant  wars  with  its  neighbours, 
particularly  the  Argivea.    The  royal  aulhoritj  •» 
continually  becoming  feebler,  and  the  popular  poser 
wee  increased  by  these  divisions,  until  the  gonra- 
anent  ended  in  an  ochlocracy.    At  this  time  Lycos- 
gue  waa  born  for  the  healing  of  the  troubles.  Be 
waa  the  only  man  in  whom  all  parties  confided ;  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  gods,  whose  oracle  he  cos- 
suited,  be  established  a  new  constitution  of  govern- 
ment in  Sparta  (about  880  B.C.),  and  thus  becane 
the  savioot  of  his  country.    Lscedaemon  now  acquire! 
new  vigour,  which  waa  manifested  in  her  wars  again* 
her  neighbours,  particularly  in  the  two  long  Measeoiaa 
ware,  which  resulted  in  the  subjugation  of  the  Msese- 
nians  (B.C.  S68).    The  battle  of  Thermopylae  (B.C. 
480),  in  which  the  Spartan  king  Leonids*  successful!' 
resisted  the  Persian  forces  at  the  bead  of  a  small  body 
of  hie  countrymen,  gave  Sparta  ao  much  disunities 
among  the  Grecian  states,  that  even  Athens  consented 
to  yield  the  command  of  the  confederated  forces,  b» 
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lind  and  sea,  to  the  Spartan*. .  Pausanias,  guardian 
of  the  infant  aon  of  Leonidas,  gained  the  celebrated 
victory  of  Platea  over  the  Peraiana  (B.C.  479),  at  the 
head  of  the  altiaa.  On  the  same  day,  the  Grecian 
army  and  fleet,  under  the  command  of  the  Spartan 
king  Leotychides,  and  . the  Athenian  general  Xanthip- 
pua,  defeated  the  Peraiana,  by  land  and  aea,  near  My- 
:ale  With  the  riae  of  the  political  importance  of 
Spaita,  the  aocial  organixation  of  the  nation  was  de- 
reloped.  The  power  of  the  king*  waa  gradually  limit- 
id,  while  that  of  the  ephori  waa  increased.  After  the 
Peraiana  had  been  victoriously  repelled,  the  Grecian 
■tales,  having  acquired  warlike  habits,  carried  on  hoe- 
ilities  against  each  other.  The  jealousy  of  Sparta 
awards  Athens  rase  to  such  a  height,  that  the  Lace- 
iainoniana,  under  pretence  that  the  Peraiana,  in  caae 
if  a  renewal  of  the  war,  would  find  a  tenable  position 
a  Athens,  opposed  the  rebuilding  of  its  walls  and  the 
brtincation  of  the  Pirasua.  Tbemislocles,  discerning 
he  real  grounds  of  this  proceeding,  baffled  the  designs 
>f  Sparta  by  a  stratagem,  and  thus  contributed  to 
□crease  the  ill-will  of  that  state  towards  Athena, 
rhe  tyrannical  conduct  of  Pausanias  alienated  the 
ither  allies  from  Spaita ;  and  moat  of  them  submitted 
o  the  command  of  Athena.  But,  whije  Sparta  waa 
earning  moderation,  Athena  became  to  arrogant  to- 
vards  the  confederate*,  that  they  again  attached  them- 
wives  to  the  former  power,  which  now  began  to 
nake  preparations  m  secret  (or  a  new  struggle.  The 
Athenian*,  however,  formally  renounced  the  friend- 
ship of  Sparta,  and  began  hostilities  (B.C.  431).  This 
var,  the  Peloponnesian,  ended  in  the  ascendancy  of 
iparta,  and  the  entire  humiliation  of  her  rival  (405). 
rhe  rivalry  of  the  Spartan  general  Lysander  and  the 
ting  Pausania*  soon  after  produced  a  revolution, 
vbich  delivered  the  Athenians  from  the  Spartan  yoke, 
[lie  Spartans  next  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
Persia,  by  joining  Cyrua  the  Younger  in  his  rebellion 
gainst  hit  brother  Artaxerxea  Mneinon.  The  Per- 
lian  throne  was  shaken  by  the  victories  of  Ageai- 
aoa;  bat  Athena,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  some  of 
he  Peloponnesian  stale*  were  instigated  by  Persian 
{old  to  declare  war  against  the  Laeedamonians,  who 
bund  it  necessary  to  recall  Agesilsos.  The  latter 
lefeated  the  Thebana  at  Corottaa ;  but,  on  the  other 
land,  the  Athenian  commander,  Conon,  gained  a  vic- 
ory  over  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Cnidos,  and  took  fifty 
[alley*.  This  war,  known  as  the  Boeotian  or  Co- 
inthian  war,  lasted  eight  years,  and  increased  the  rep- 
itation  and  power  of  Athena  by  the  successes  of  her 
dmiral,  Conon,  and  her  fortunate  expeditiena  against 
be  Spartan  coasts  and  toe  islands  of  the  Mgewa. 
[lie  arrogance  of  Athens  again  involved  her  in  hoatil- 
ties  with  Persia;  and  Antalcidaa  (B.C.  888)  condo- 
led the  peace  which  beat*  his  name,  and  which,  though 
lighly  advantageous  to  Persia,  delivered  Sparta  from 
mr  enemies.  The  ambitious  designs  of  Sparta  in 
o ncloding  this  peace  soon  became  apparent :  ahe  coo- 
ioued  to  oppress  her  allies,  and  to  sow  dissension  in 
rvery  quarter,  that  ahe  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
cting  aa  umpire.  Beaidea  other  outrages,  ahe  occu- 
lted, without  provocation,  the  city  of  Thebes,. and  in- 
roduced  an  aristacralical  constitution  there.  Pelopi- 
las  delivered  Thebes,  and  the  celebrated  Thebsn  war 
ollowed.  in  which  Athens  took  part,  at  first  againat 
Sparta,  but  afterward  in  her  favour.  The  latter  waa 
»  much  enfeebled  by  the  war  that  ahe  thenceforward 
leased  to  act  a  distinguished  part  in  Greece.  No 
itate  was  strong  enough  to  uke  the  lead,  and  the  Ma- 
:edonian  king  Philip  at  laat  made  himself  master  of 
ill  Greece.  Agis,  king  of  Sparta,  one  of  the  bravest 
ind  nobleat  of  its  princes,  ventured  to  maintain  a  strug- 
gle for  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  but  be  lost  his  life  in 
be  battle  of  Megalopolis,  against  Antipater.  Arcbj- 
lamua  IV.  waa  attacked  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetea,  and 
Sparta  was  aaved  with  difficulty.  New  troublca  soon 
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arose :  Cleonymns,  nephew  of  the  king  Areus,  invited 
Pyrrho*  into  the  country  in  aid  of  his  smbitious  pro- 
jects, which  were  frustrated,  partly  by  the  negligence 
of  Pyrrbus,  and  partly  by  the  courage  of  the  Spartans. 
Luxury  and  licentiousness  were  continually  growing 
more  and  more  prevalent,  and,  though  seversl  sue-  - 
ceeding  kings  attempted  to  restore  the  constitution  of 
Lycurgus,  and  restrain  the  power  of  the  ephori,  it  waa 
without  success.  Cleomeues,  indeed,  accomplished  a 
reform,  but  it  was  not  permanent.  After  an  obstinate 
war  againat  the  Acbsans  and  Antigonus,  king  of  Ma- 
cedonia, Cleomenea  fled  to  Egypt,  where  lie  died. 
The  state  remained  three  years  without  a  head,  and  > 
was  then  ruled  by  the  tyrants  Machanidas  and  Nabia, 
by  the  latter  of  whom  the  most  atrocious  cruelties 
were  committed.  The  Romans  and  the  Achean  league 
effected  the  final  fall  of  the  state,  which  had  been  up- 
held for  a  abort  time  by  Nabia.  Sparta  waa  obliged 
to  join  the  Achaean  league,  with  which  it  afterward 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans.  (Ency- 
clop.  Aneric.,  vol.  1 1,  p.  6*9,  teqq .)— This  appears  the 
proper  place  to  make  a  few  remarks  relative  to  the 
legialation  of  Lycargua.  The  first  important  change 
introduced  by  this  lawgiver  into  the  Spartan  constitu- 
tion waa  the  creation  of  a  senate,  consisting  of  twenty- 
eight  members,  who,  being,  in  all  matters  of  delibera- 
tion, possessed  of  equsl  authority  with  the  kings, 
proved  an  effectual  check  againat  any  infringement  of 
the  lawa  on  their  part,  and  preserved  a  juat  balance  in 
the  stale  by  supporting  the  crown  againat  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  people,  and  protecting  the  latter  against 
any  undue  influence  of  the  regal  power.  It  waa  also 
enacted  that  the  people  should  be  occasionally  sum- 
moned, and  have  the  power  of  deciding  any  question 
proposed  to  them.  No  measure,  however,  could  origi- 
nate with  them ;  tbey  had  only  the  right  of  approving 
or  rejecting  what  waa  submitted  to  them  by  the  senate 
and  two  king*.  But,  *•  danger  was  to  be  apprehend- 
ed from  various  attempts  subsequently  made  by  the 
people  to  extend  their  rights  in  these  meetings,  it  was 
at  length  ordained  that,  if  the  latter  endeavoured  t* 
alter  any  law,  the  kinga  and  senate  should  dissolve  the 
assembly  and  annul  the  amendment  With  a  view  of 
counterbalancing  the  great  power  thus  committed  to 
the  legislative  assembly,  snd  which  might  degenerate 
into  oligarchy,  five  annual  magistrate*  were  appointed, 
named  ephori.  whose  office  it  was,  like  that  of  the 
tribunes  at  Rome,  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the 
people,  and  protect  them  against  the  influence  of  the 
aristocracy.  (Fid.  Ephori.) — Lycurgus,  in  order  to 
benish  wealth- and  luxury  from  the  state,  mad*  a  new 
division  of  lands,  by  which  the  income  and  possession* 
of  all  were  rendered  eqoel.  He  divided  the  territory 
of  Sparta  into  9000  portions,  and  the  remainder  of 
Laconia  into  30,000,  of  which  one  lot  waa  assigned  Is 
each  citizen  and  inhabitant.  These  parcels  of  land 
were  supposed  to  produce  seventy  medimni  of  grain 
for  a  man  and  twelve  for  a  woman,  beaidea  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  wine  and  oil.  The  more  effectually  to 
benish  the  love  of  riches,  the  Spartan  lawgiver  prohib- 
ited the  uee  of  gold  end  ailver,  and  allowed  only  iron 
money,  affixing  even  to  thi*  the  lowest  value.  He 
also  instituted  public  repaata  termed  Pkidtiia,  when 
all  the  citizens  partook  in  common  of  such  frugal  fare 
aa  the  law  directed.  The  kinga  even  were  not  ex- 
empted from  thia  regulation,  but  ale  with  the  other 
citizens ;  the  only  distinction  observed  with  respect  to 
them  being  that  of  having  a  double  portion  of  food. 
The  Spartan  custom  of  eating  in  public  appeal*  lo 
have  been  borrowed  from  the  Cretans,  who  called 
these  repaata  Andria.  (PluL,  VU.  Lyatrg.—Aru- 
tot.,  Pokl.,  S,  8.)— At  the  age  of  seven,  all  the  Spar- 
tan children,  by  the  lawa  of  Lycurgus,  were  enrolled 
in  companies,  and  educated  agreeably  to  hie  rule*  of 
discipline  and  exercise,  which  were  strictly  enforced. 
These  varied  according  to  the  ages  of  the  boys,  but 
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•rare  not  entirely  remitted  even  after  they  had  atuintd 
le  manhood.  For  it  wae  a  maxim  witb  Lycorgue, 
■hat  do  man  ahonld  livo  for  himaelf,  but  for  hi*  coun- 
try. Ever*  Spartan,  therefore,  waa  regarded  ea  a 
ootdier.  and  the  city  itself  reaembled  a  great  camp, 
where  every  one  had  a  tied  allowance,  and  waa  re- 
quired to  perform  regular  service.  In  order  that  tbey 
might  have  more  leieora  le  devote  themselves  to 
martial  poreaita,  they  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any 
■Mchaniesl  arte  or  trade*,  which,  together  with  the 
labour*  of  agrieolture,  devolved  upon  the  delete. — 
Till  the  seventh  year  the  child  waa  kept  in  the  gy- 
awreum,  under  the  care  of  the  women ;  from  that  age 
to  the  eighteenth  year  tbey  were  eaUed  knar  (irpurrf- 

C),  and  thence  to  the  age  of  thirty  youth  (tf&oi). 
the  thirtieth  year  the  Spartan  entered  the  period  of 
manhood,  and  enjoyed  the  fall  right*  of  a  citizen.  At 
the  age  of  (even  the  boy  wae  withdrawn  from  the  pa. 
ternaletM,  and  educated  under  the  public  eye,  in  com- 
pany with  other*  of  the  eame  ege,  without  diatinetion 
ef  rank  or  fortune.  If  any  pereon  withheld  hfe  eon 
from  the  care  of  the  etete,  he  forfeited  hia  civil  rigbte. 
The  principal  object  of  attention,  during  the  period* 
of  boyhood  and  youth,  waa  the  physical  education, 
which  consisted  in  the  practice  of  varioua  gymnastic 
eiarciee* — running,  leaping,  throwing  the  dieoua,  wres- 
tling, boxing,  the  cha*e,  and  the  fancrettum.  Theee 
otercieee  were  performed  naked,  in  certain  building* 
•ailed  gymmuU.  Beeidee  gymnastics,  dancing  and 
the  aailitary  exerciee*  wee*  practised.  A  singular  cus- 
tom waa  the  flogging  of  ben  (<Mnua/ui>)  on  the 
annual  festival  of  Diana  Orthia,  for  the  purpoee  of  in- 
uring them  to  bear  pain  with  finnneo*.  (  Kid.  Bomon- 
hrar.)  To  teach  the  youth  cunning,  vigilance,  and 
activity,  they  were  encouraged  to  practise  theft  in  cer- 
tain eaeee ;  but  if  detected,  they  were  fogged,  or  obli- 
ged to  go  without  food,  or  compelled  to  dance  mind 
the  altar,  tinging  tongs  in  ridicule  of  tbemetlves.  The 
dread  of  the  abama  consequent  on  being  discovered 
sometime*  led  to  the  meet  extraordinary  acts.  Thus 
It  is  related  that  a  boy  who  had  stolen  •  yocmg  fox, 
sad  concealed  it  under  hie  clothe*,  suffered  it  to  gnaw 
oat  hie  bowels  rather  than  reveal  the  theft  by  sufler- 
hsg  the  fox  to  escape.  Modesty  of  deportment  wee 
also  particularly  attended  to ;  end  conciseness  of  lan- 
guage wee  so  much  studied,  that  the  term  Imetmie  is 
etill  employed  to  eignify  a  abort  and  pithy  manner  of 
Making.  The  Spartans  ware  the  only  people  of 
Greece  who  avowedly  despised  learning,  and  etc  haded 
it  from  the  education  of  youth.  Their  whole  inatruc- 
wmi  concreted  m  teaming  obedience  to  their  superior*, 
•he  endurance  of  all  hardships,  end  to  eaoqner  or  die 
in  war.  Hie  youth  were,  however,  carefully  instruct- 
ed in  a  knowledge  of  the  law*,  which,  not  being  re- 
duced to  writing,  were  taught  orally.  The  education 
of  the  females  was  entirely  different  from  that  of  the 
Athenian*.  Instead  of  remaining  et  home,  at  in  Ath- 
ens, spinning,  dec,  they  danced  in  public,  wrestled 
with  each  other,  ran  on  the  course,  threw  the  discus, 
die.  The  object  of  this  training  ef  the  women  wss  to 
give  a  rigorous  constitution  to  their  children.  (Eiuy- 
afop.  Amerie.,  sot.  11,  p.  M9,  ttqq  —Crmmtr't  Arte. 
Greece,  vol.  S,  p.  168,  "to.) 

Srsarlcoe,  a  celebrated  gladiator,  •  Thracian  by 
birth,  who  escaped  from  the  gladiatorial  training-school 
at  Capua  along  with  some  of  hia  companions,  sod  was 
soon  followed  by  great  numbers  ef  other  gladiator*. 
Bands  of  deeperst*  own,  slaves,  murderers,  robbers, 
and  pirates,  nocked  to  him  from  ell  quarters  ;  and  he 
•eon  found  himself  st  the  heed  of  a  forue  able  to  bid  deu- 
aaoe  to  Rom*.  Four  consular  armies  were  successive- 
ly defeated  by  this  daring  adventurer,  end  Rome  itself 
wae  considered  in  imminent  danger.  But  subordina- 
tion could  not  be  maintained  in  en  army  composed  of 


each  ma  terra  la.  Spartacus  proposed  to  march  into 
Osol,  invito  Sertonua  to  join  him,  and  then 


1SM> 


together 


march  on  Rome.  Had  this  plan  been  carried  'ntaej, 
feet,  Rome,  in  all  probsbility,  must  hare  fallen  imous 
hands  of  the  combined  forces ;  but  the  toawltnout  fol- 
lowers of  Spartacus.  longing  for  the  pillage  of  the  cip- 
it*!,  compelled  their  leader  to  abandon  tail  intention, 
and  bend  hia  course  towards  Rome.  He  ma  net  ud 
completely  routed  by  the  praetor  Crauus.  who  taut  ac- 
quired some  renown  in  war,  in  addition  to  the  influ- 
ence which  be  poasea*od  from  his  unequalled  unlit 
Spartacus  behaved  with  great  valour ;  when  wounded 
in  the  leg,  be  fought  on  hi*  knees,  covering  Unas! 
with  his  buckler  in  one  band,  and  using  hi*  sword  wits 
the  other;  and  when  at  last  he  fell,  it  was  upon  i  hap 
of  Romans  whom  ha  had  sacrificed  to  hia  fury  (B  C. 
71 ).  In  this  battle  no  lew  than  40,000  of  the  Min- 
er* of  Spartacus  wore  slain,  and  the  war  was  urn 
brought  to  an  end.  (Ptef .,  ViL  Cram.  —  Lit.,  £rit, 
97.— Entrap.,  9,  8. — Paterc  ,  8,  30.) 

SrsuTt  (Ztraoret),  ■  name  given  to  the  men  win 
aprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  which  Cadmui  sosai. 
They  all  destroyed  one  another  except  five,  who  ant- 
vived,  and  assisted  Csdmus  in  building  Thebes.  T*> 
name*  of  the  five,  et  given  by  the  scholiatt  on  Eunp 
idee  (Planus.,  498),  are  Chthoniu*.  Udaui,  Felon*, 
Hyperenor,  and  Ectaion.    (Fid.  Cadmus) 

SrAirini  or  SfastiItjb,  the  inhabitant*  of  Spuu. 

SfAKTiAKca  JEuao,  a  Roman  historian  in  us 
reign  of  Dioelesian.  In  bis  life  of  jElisa  Yam,  ht 
inform*  us  uf  his  intention  to  give  the  biographies  « 
all  the  emperor*  and  Cwesrs  from  the  time  of  Joliw. 
Whether  be  ever  executed  this  project  is  unceturt: 
we  havo  only  from  hia  pen  the  lives  of  Hadrian.  £lm 
Verus,  Didiua  Juliana*,  Septimius  Severue,  Petcea- 
niua  Niger,  Caracalla,  and  Geta,  among  which  the  ht 
part  of  the  life  of  Hadrian,  drawn  from  good  esuico, 
l*  the  beat.  The  first  put  of  theee  biographic! » 
addreaeed  to  Dioelesian ;  that  of  CaracaHa  to  no  oar; 
the  life  of  Geta  is  dedicated  to  Constantine.  Herat, 
therefore,  is  led  to  conclude  that  the  hut  mentiowi 
biography  is  not  by  Spartianoe.  Casanbon  had  suit- 
ed this  opinion  before  him. — S  parti  anus  i«  nei  re- 
markable for  histories!  arrangement  and  method :  hi 
style  also  bear*  evident  mark*  of  the  decline  of  tha 
language.  '  Hi*  work*  form  part  of  the  collect* 
known  by  the  name  of  «  SeripUm  ffieterim  Ante* 
/«,"  the  beet  edition  of  which  ie  that  from  the  Lej- 
den  pre**  (Lugi.  Bet,  1671,  S  vols.  8V0.-&W 
Hilt.  Lit.  Bam.,  vol.  8,  p.  163.— Baar,  Gtsck.  Km. 
Ut..  p.  887). 

SraacBio*  (Sxajpjretor),  a  river  of  Thesask,  Hoe- 
ing from  Mount  Tymphreetua,  •  lofty  range  fbnaini 
part  of  the  chain  of  Pmdus,  in  the  country  ef  a* 
iEniane*.  (Stroke,  483.)  Homer  frequently  Bas- 
tion* this  river  aa  belonging  to  the  territory  of  A  car- 
les, around  the  Matian  Gulf.  (,11.,  16,  174.— A..  * 
148.)  The  tragic  poet*  likewise  allude  to  it.  (Mtci, 
Pen.,  4«.  —  Sop* ,  PkUocL,  788.)  The  anion 
name  appear*  to  have  reference  to  it*  rapid  eosne 
(oirtpxcaSai,  "to  move  rapidly").  The  modem  a> 
puliation  ia  the  HtUada.  (Cramer'*  Am.  Grate, 
vol.  1,  p.  488.) 

Srxcsirros,  an  Athenian  philosopher,  nephew  a 
Plato,  who  occupied  the  chair  of  instruction  dunsj 
the  term  of  eight  yean  from  the  death  of  his  ma  ut 
Through  the  inter**!  af  Plato,  he  enjoyed  *n  uKimeit 
friendship  with  Dion  while  he  was  resident  at  Aik- 
en*;  and  it  wis  st  his  instigation  that  Dion.  eeeoe* 
sged  by  the  promise  of  support  from  the  malcontesM 
of  Syracuse,  undertook  his  expedition  against  Ihonr- 
aiua  the  Tyrant,  by  whom  be  bad  been  benjsbed. 
Contrary  to  the  practice  of  Plato,  Speusippuo  required 
from  ms  pupils  s  eta  tad  gratuity.  He  placed  tutors 
of  the  graces  in  the  school  which  Plato  had  bo*.  0% 
account  of  hi*  infirm  stele  of  health,  he  waa  cowmen- 
iy  carried  to  and  from  the  academy  in  •  vehid*.  Oa 
hi*  way  thither  be  one  da#  met  Diogenet  tad  tainted 
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nm ;  the  rarlr  philosopher  refused  to  return  the  e*- 
aie,  and  told  him  that  «uch  a  feeble  wretch  oaght  to 
»  ashamed  to  live ;  to  which  Speusippus  replied, 
hat  he  lived,  not  in  bis  Ihnbs,  but  in  his  miod.  At 
ength,  being  wholly  incapacitated  by  a  paralytic 
troke  for  the  duties  of  the  chair,  he  resigned  it  to 
(enoerates.  He  ia  aaid  to  have  been  of  a  violent 
emper,  fond  of  pleasure,  and  exceedingly  avaricious. 
)[>eusippus  wrote  many  philosophical  works  which  are 
tow  lost,  but  which  Aristotle  thought  sufficiently  var- 
iable to  purchase  at  the  expense  of  three  talents, 
'rom  the  few  fragments  which  remain  of  his  philosop- 
hy, it  appears  that  he  adhered  very  strictly  to  the 
octriaes  of  hia  master.  (Enfield,  History  of  Phi- 
ttopky,  vol.  1,  p.  243,  teqq.) 

SnuctikU,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Mycene, 
od  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Pyloa  Meassni- 
cus,  which  it  nearly  closed.  It  wss  also  known  by 
le  name  of  Sphagia,  which  it  still  retains.  Spbaete- 
ia  ia  celebrated  in  Grecian  history  for  the  defeat  and 
apture  of  a  I^acedamontan  detachment  in  the  aev- 
nth  year  of  the  Peloponneeian  war.    (Straho,  368.) 

Sphinx,  a  fabulous  monster,  an  account  of  which 
'ill  be  found  under  the  article  (Edipus. — The  Sphinx 
■  not  mentioned  by  Homer;  but  the  legend  is  no- 
ced  in  the  Theogony  (v.  336),  where  she  ia  called 
'if.  Though  this  legend  ia  probably  older  than  the 
me  of  the  first  intercourse  with  Egypt,  the  Theban 
ionst«r  bean  •  great  resemblance  to  the  symbolical 
tatuea  placed  before  the  temples  of  that  land  of  mye- 
sry.  In  the  pragmatixmg  days  it  waa  said  (Patuan., 
,  28)  that  the  Sphinx  was  a  female  pirate,  who  uaed 

>  land  at  Anthedon,  and  advance  to  the  Phicean  Hill, 
rhence  she  spread  her  ravages  over  the  country. 
Edipus,  according  to  these  expounders  of  mythology, 
ame  from  Corinth  with  a  numerous  army,  and  3e- 
iated  and  alew  her.  (Keightlej/'t  Mythology,  p. 
41,  not.) — The  Sphinx  was  a  favourite  emblem 
moug  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  served,  according 

>  some,  as  a  type  of  the  enigmatic  nature  of  the 
Egyptian  theology.  M.  Maillet  ia  of  opinion  that  the 
nion  of  the  head  of  a  virgin  with  the  body  of  a  Hon 
i  a  symbol  of  what  happens  in  Egypt  when  the  Son 
i  in  the  signs  of  Leo  snd  Virgo,  snd  the  Nile*  over- 
owe.  According  to  Herodotus,  however,  the  Egyp- 
ans  had  also  their  Androsphinges,  with  the  body  of 
lion  and  the  face  of  a  man.    At  the  present  day 

tere  still  remains,  about  306  paces  east  of  the  second 
yramid,  a  celebrated  statue  of  a  sphinx,  cut  in  the 
}|id  rock.  Formerly,  nothing-  but  the  head,  neck,  snd 
>p  of  the  back  were  visible,  the  rest  being  sunk  in  the 
ind.  It  was,  at  an  expenae  of  800/.  or  MM  (con- 
-ibuted  by  some  European  gentlemen),  cleared  from 
te  accumulated  sand  in  front  of  it  under  the  aoperin- 
tndence  of  Captain  Cavigtia.  This  monstrous  pro- 
oction  consists  of  a  virgin's  bead  joined  to  the  body 
f  a  quadruped.  The  body  is  principally  formed  out 
f  the  solid  rock ;  the  -paws  are  of  masonry,  extend- 
ig  forward  60  feet  from  the  body  ;  between  the  pawa 
re  several  sculptured  tablets,  so  arranged  as  to  form 

small  temple  ;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar 
•ith  horns.  The  length  of  the  statue,  from  the  fore- 
art  of  the  neck  to  the  tail,  to  138  feet  The  face 
aa  been  disfigured  by  the  arrows  and  lances  of  the 
.rabs,  who  are  taught  by  their  religion  to  hold  all  im- 
jes  of  men  or  animals  in  detestation. 

Spina,  a  city  of  Gallia  Ciaalpina,  near  the  entrance 
f  the  most  southern  branch  of  the  Padua,  called  from 

Ostium  Spineticum.  If  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius 
f  Halicamassus,  who  derives  his  information  appa- 
mtly  from  Hellsnicus  of  Lesbos  (Ant.  Rom.,  1,  18), 
pina  was  founded  by  a  numerous  band  of  Pelasgi, 
'ho  arrived  on  this  coast  from  Epirua  long  before  the 
'rojsn  war.  The  same  writer  goes  on  to  state  that, 
i  process  of  time,  this  colony  became  very  flourish- 
ig,  and  held  for  many  years  the  dominion  of  the  sea, 


from  the  fruit*  of  which  it  waa  enabled  to  present  te 
the  temple  of  Delphi  lithe  offerings,  more  costly  that) 
those  of  any  other  eity.  Afterward,  however,  being 
attacked  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  the  surrounding 
barbarians,  the  Pelasgi  wen  forced  to  quit  their  settle- 
ment, and  finally  to  abandon  Italy.  It  appeare  that  no 
doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  existence  of  a  Greek 
eity  of  this  name,  near  one  of  the  months  of  the  Po, 
since  it  ie  noticed  in  the  Periplus  of  Scylax  (p.  13),  and 
by  the  geographers  Eudoxus  and  Artemidorus,  aa  cited 
by  Stephanua  of  Byzantium  (a.  v.  Xrrlva).  Strabo 
also  speaks  of  it  as  having  been  once  a  celebrated  city. 
The  same  geographer  adds,  that  Spina  waa  still  in  ex- 
istence when  he  wrote,  though  reduced  to  the  condi- 
tion of  a  mere  village.  (Sfrat.,814—  id.,  431  — Pftit, 
8,  8.)  Bat  the  extreme  antiquity  which  ia  assigned 
to  the  foundstion  of  this  city  by  Dionysius  of  Hsjieer- 
nassus  hae  been  thoaght  by  some  modern  critics  to 
be  liable  to  dispute.  (Consult,  in  particular,  the  dis- 
sertation of  Pre  ret,  Mem.  it  I  Acad,  dot  biter.,  voL 
18,  p.  90.) — Spina  would  seem  to  have  stood  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Po  di  Prknaro,  not  far  from  the  later 
town  or  village  of  Argents.  (Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  97,  teqq.) 

Spinthakus,  a  Corinthian,  architect.  By  the  order 
of  the  Ampbictyonic  council  he  erected  a  new  tempi* 
at  Delphi  after  the  burning  of  the  old  one  (Olymp. 
68.1. — B.C.  644).  Respecting  the  latter  event,  coo- 
salt  Philoekor.  fragm.,  p.  46  —  Clinton,  Foot.  Hell., 
p.  4.  The  age  of  Spintharna  may  be  very  probably 
fixed  about  Olymp.  60.    (SiUig,  Diet.  Art.,  #.  ».) 

SpoixTioM,  a  city  of  Umbria,  northeast  of  Interato- 
na,  in  the  southwestern  section  of  the  country,  h 
waa  colonized  A.IJ.C.  613  ( Veil.  Paterc.,  1,  14),  and 
is  famous  in  history  for  having  withstood  an  attack 
from  Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Thrasytnene.  (Lie., 
38,  9.)  This  resistance  had  the  effect  of  checking  the 
advance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  towards  Rome, 
and  compelled  him  to  draw  off  hi*  force*  to  Pic*- 
num.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  Polynias 
mskea  no  mention  of  thia  stuck  npon  Spoletiom  ;  not 
expressly  states  that  it  waa  not  Hannibal's  intention 
to  approach  Rome  at  that  lime,  but  to  read  hia  army 
to  the  seacoaat  (8,  88).  Thia  city  suffered  severely 
in  the  civil  wars  of  Marina  and  Sylla,  from  proscrip- 
tion. (Ftor.,  8,  81. — Appitm,  Bell.  Ore.,  6,  88.) 
The  modern  name  ie  Bpolete.  (Cromer'*  Ane.  half, 
vol.  1,  p.  8T1.) 

Spoalois,  a  name  given  by  the  Greeks  t*  the  n*> 
meroos  islands  scattered  (like  so  many  seed,  emetam, 
tpargo)  around  the  Cyeladea,  with  which,  in  fact,  set-, 
eral  of  them  are  intermixed,  end  those  also  which  lay 
toward*  Crete  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  (Strata, 
484  — 8eyi,  Perifl.,  p.  18.— Km.,  4,  13.) 

Spomnna,  an  astrologer,  who  told  Cesar  to  beware 
of  the  idea  of  March.  As  he  went  fi>  the  senate- house 
on  the  morning  of  the  ides,  Cesser  snd  to  Spurhm*, 
"  The  idet  are  at  Uut  tome."  "  Yet,"  replied  Spn- 
rinna,  "  but  not  yet  vast."  Cesser  was  assassinated  a 
short  time  after.  (Sutton.,  Tit.  Jul.,  81. — Die  Cast-, 
44,  18.— Vol  Max.,  8,  It,  3.) 

StasLb,  a  town  of  Campania,  on  the  eosst,  aboat 
two  mile*  below  the  river  Sarnus,  now  Cattelamart 
di  Slabia.  It  was  once  •  piece  of  some  note,  bat, 
having  been  destroyed  by  Sylla  during  the  civil  wars, 
its  aite  was  chiefly  occupied  by  villas  and  pleasora- 
grounds.  (Pint.,  3,  S.)  It  was  at  Stabia,  after  hav- 
ing jnat  left  the  villa  of  his  friend  Pompon  is  n  us,  thai 
the  elder  Pliny  fell  a  victim  to  his  ardent  curiosity  snd 
thirst  for  knowledge.  (Km.,  Ep.,  6, 16.)  According 
to  Columella  (if.  Jt.,  10),  this  spot  was  celebrated  for 
its  fountains ;  and  aucb  was  the  excellence  of  the  pas- 
tures in  its  vicinity,  that  the  milk  of  this  district  was 
reputed  to  be  more  wholesome  and  nutritions  than  that 
of  any  other  country.   (Cramer"!  Ancient  Italy,  1*L 

SVp.181.) 
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Staoisa,  a  city  of  Macedonia,  on  the  upper  abora  of 
the  peniuaula  of  Mount  Athoa,  near  ita  junction  with 
the  mainland,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Stry- 
monicut.  It  waa  a  colony  of  Androa,  aa  we  learn 
bom  Tbucydides  (4,.  188),  and  celebrated  aa  the  birth- 
place of  Ariatotle.  (Diog.  Laert.,  5, 14,  teq.)  Some 
trace  of  the  ancient  name  ie  apparent  in  that  of  Staurot. 

Stascas,  a  peripatetic  philosopher,  who  resided 
many  year*  at  Home  with  M.  Pico.  (Cic  ,  it  Ortt., 
I,  28  —  Id.,  Fin.,  6,  3,  et  25.) 

Stasinus,  an  early  poet  of  Cyprus,  the  author,  ac- 
cording to  tome,  of  the  Cyprian  Epics,  which  others 
ascribe  lo  Hegesias.  This  poem,  entitled  in  Greek  ro 
Kvirpta  Imj,  waa  in  eleven  books,  and  comprehended 
for  its  subject  the  whole  period  from  the  nuptials  of 
Peleua  and  Thetis  to  the  time  when  Jupiter  reoolvod 
lo  excite  the  quarrel  between  Achillea  and  Againem- 
nou.  It  would  appear  from  a  passage  in  Herodotus 
(2,  117),  thai  this  poem  was  ascribed  by  some  to  Ho- 
mer. The  Hymn  to  Venus  ie  thought  to  have  formed 
fart  of  the  Cyprian  Epics.  We  have  only  a  few 
verses  otherwise  remaining  of  the  poem.  (ScUUl, 
Hilt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  1.  p.  166,  say.) 

Statu i,  I.  the  sister  and  wife  of  Darius,  taken 
captive  by  Alexander,  who  treated  her  with  the  utmost 
respect.  She  died  in  childbed,  and  was  buried  by  the 
conqueror  with  great  magnificence.  (Pint-,  Vit.  Alt*. 
— Consult,  however,  the  remarks  of  Bougainville,  aa 
to  the  accuracy  of  Plutarch's  statement  respectrcg  the 
cause  of  her  death,  Mem.  4e  CAcai.  dee  Iter.,  vol. 
to,  p.  34,  teqq.)  —  II.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Da- 
rius, lakeo  in  marriage  by  Alexander.  The  nuptials 
were  celebrated  at  Suae  with  great  magnificence. 
8he  appears  to  have  changed  her  name  to  Arsinoe 
after  this  union.  This  ia  Droysen's  conjecture,  which 
seems  happily  to  explain  the  variations  in  the  name 
which  we  find  in  Arrian  (7,  4),  compared  with  Pho- 
tiua  (p.  686,  teq.)  and  other  authors.  (ThirlwaWt 
Greece,  vol.  7,  p  77.)  She  was  murdered  by  Rox- 
ana,  who  waa  aided  io  this  by  Perdiccaa.  (PhU.,  Vit. 
Alex.,  tub  fat.) — HI.  A  wife  of  Artaxerxee  Mnemon, 
poisoned  by  her  mother- in-law,  Queen  Pary satis. 
(PhU.,  Vit.  Art»x.y—lV.  A  sister  of  Miibradatea  the 
Great,  celebrated  for  the  fortitude  with  which  ahe  met 
her  end,  when  Mithradatea,  after  his  defect  by  Lucul- 
lue,  sent  Baochidea,  the  euouch,  with  orders  to  put  his 
wives  and  sisters  to  death.   (Plut.,  Vit.  LueuU.) 

StatIus,  PoclIvs  PamnIvs,  a  Latin  epic  poet,  born 
at  Neapous  A.D.  61,  and  descended  from  a  family 
that  came  originally  from  Epiroe.  Hie  father,  who 
wss  distinguished  by  bis  talent  for  poetry,  taught  at 
Neapolis  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  and  litera- 
ture. Statiua  received  bis  education  at  Rome,  his 
father  having  gone  with  him  to  this  city,  where  he  be- 
came one  of  the  preceptors  of  the  young  Domitian. 
This  prince  fixed  his  attention  on  the  son  of  hie  in- 
atructer,  who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  Paris, 

•  celebrated  comedian,  and  a  favourite  of  Domitian. 
Statiua,  who  was  very  poor,  had  sold  to  this  actor  his 
tragedy  of  Agave,  which  Paris  published  sa  his  own 
composition.    Out  of  gratitude,  he  invited  the  poet  to 

•  grand  imperial  banquet.— Statiua  gained  the  price 
three  times  in  the  Alban  games,  but  waa  defeated  in 
the  Capitol ioe.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  yecra  he  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  c  musician ;  her  name  waa  Claudia; 
•ud  be  extols,  in  many  of  his  productions,  her  abilities 
and  virtues.  Disgusted  at  last,  ss  he  himself  informs 
os,  at  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  be  retired,  a  year  be- 
fore his  death,  to  a  small  acute  in  the  vicinity  of  Na- 
ples, which  the  emperor,  perhaps,  bed  given  him,  and 
there  died,  still  quite  young,  A.D.  96.— Stalius  gained 
many  admirers  at  Rome  by  the  great  facility  with 
which  Nature  bad  endowed  him  for  composing  verses, 
an  the  spur  of  the  moment,  upon  all  kinds  of  subject*. 
He  collected  these  productions  together  in  c  work 
which  he  entitled  Sylue,  or,  aa  we  would  call  it,  Ml 
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Unget.  It  is  divided  into  five  books,  and  eomprs. 
bends  thirty-two  small  poems,  mostly  written  is  tax 
■meters.  Each  book  haa  a  preface  in  prose,  sad  it 
dedicated  to  one  of  the  friends  of  the  poet,  la  ibc 
preface  to  the  first  book  Statius  informs  us  thai  urns 
poems  have  been  composed  in  haste ;  that  no  one  af 
them  occupied  more  than  two  days,  and  that  some  tie 
the  work  of  merely  a  single  day.  These  pieces  treat 
of  various  subjects  :  we  find  among  them  a  compli- 
mentary effusion  addressed  to  Domitian,  on  the  sees- 
•ion  of  an  equestrian  statue  being  erected  lo  him ;  u 
epitbalamium ;  an  ode  for  Lacan's  birthday,  etc.— 
Statius  has  also  left  an  epic  poem  in  twelve  booki,  en- 
titled TKebait  ("  The  Tbebaid"),  and  the  commence- 
menl  of  another,  called  AMiieii.  which  his  deals  pre- 
venter! him  from  completing.  The  Tbebaid,  addrete- 
ed  to  Domitian,  ie,  like  the  Punica  of  Stuns  Itaucsa, 
the  Argonsutica  of  Valerius  Flaccua,  and  ibe  Pbuu- 
lic  of  Lucan,  rather  a  historic  than  an  epic  poem.  Tta 
principal  source  whence  Statiua  borrowed  was  us 
poet  Anti  nuchas,  whose  Tbebaid  haa  not  come  dmi 
to  us  :  his  model  wee  Virgil. — The  subject  of  lbs  Tta 
bud  was  well  chosen ;  the  wsx  between  the  sou  af 
CEdipos  offered  s  fable  truly  epic,  and  rich  io  fulfil 
scenes.  Statiua,  however,  hoc  spoiled  it,,  by  ginegil 
an  historical  form,  adorned  merely  with  epiaodes  ud 
machinery.  He  ia  not  wanting  in  imagination,  and  a 
bold  and  daring  ideas  and  sentiments ;  in  this  respect, 
indeed,  he  is  preferable  to  Valerius  Flaccua ;  but  at 
is  ignorant  of  the  sublime  art  in  which  Homer  ■lupus- 
es all  poets,  that  of  giving  each  hero  aa  iDCindutl 
character.  His  diction  is  deficient  in  simplicity  soi 
native  ease;  be  mistakes  exaggeration  for  grand™, 
and  subtle  refinements  for  proofs  of  talent.  Ttaat 
defects  are  the  characteristics  of  hie  age,  as  well  u 
that  of  making  a  great  display  of  erudition,  a  fault 
which  shows  itself  in  all  the  epic  poets  of  ibis  period. 
Scaliger  passes  rather  a  favourable  opinion  on  Statist 
According  to  this  critic,  he  ranks  next  to  Virgil,  (ft 
et.,  6,  p.  841.)— Of  the  AchuTels,  Statiua  finished  oah 
the  first  book  ;  the  second  remains  imperfect.  Il  a 
probable  that  this  poem,  had  the  author  lived  to  fins* 
it,  would  have  presented  the  same  beauties  and  Ita 
same  defects  aa  the  Tbebaid.  The  pom  wss  defect- 
ive ;  the  poet  had  not  attended  to  unity  of  action,  bst 
proposed  to  himself  lo  give  the  entire  life  of  his  baa 
— The  best  editions  of  Statiua  are,  that  of  Grononaa, 
Amtt.,  1653,  12mo ;  that  of  Banh,  Cygna,  1664, 1 
vola.  4to ;  that  of  Markland  (the  Sylta  merely).  Lead, 
1728,  4 to ;  and  that  of  Amor  cod  Lemaire,  Pant, 
1825,  4  vola.  8vo.  (SeUU,  Hut.  Lit.  Sam.,  vol  i, 
p.  303,  teqq.) 

Statoe,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  given  him  by  Ron- 
ulus,  because  he  stepped  the  flight  of  the  Roman  ■ 
their  bottle  with  the  Ssbines,  after  the  carrying  off  bj 
the  Romans  of  the  Sabine  virgins.  Romulus  ends! 
a  temple  on  the  spot  where  be  had  stood  when  ta  is- 
voked  Jupiter,  in  prayer,  to  stay  the  flight  of  hit  fa- 
ces.  The  name  ia  derived  «  tittexdo.  (las-,  1,  II) 

StcllIo,  a  youth  turned  into  a  kind  of  lizard  by 
Ceres,  because  be  derided  the  goddess.  (Oral,  Jfa, 
5,  461.) 

Stehtos,  a  Grecian  warrior  in  the  army  again* 
Troy.  His  voice  wss  louder  than  the  combined  voicer 
of  fifty  men.  He  ia  erroneously  regarded  by  siaa 
commentators  sa  a  mere  herald.  (Horn.,  II.,  5,  744, 
teq. — Heyne,  est  loc.) 

STEirrdcia  Lacus,  on  estuary  which  the  Hebra 
forms  at  ita  mouth.   (Herod.,  7, 68.) 

StifhInus,  a  grammarian,  who  flourished,  si  ■ 
conjectured,  about  the  close  of  the  fifth  century.  H» 
wss  professor  in  the  imperial  college  at  Constantino- 
ple, and  composed  a  dictionary  containing  wordi  de- 
noting the  names  of  places,  and  designating  the  inhab- 
itants of  those  places.  Of  this  work  there  exisu  only 
an  abridgment  mode  by  Hennclaus,  and  dedicated  H 
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he  Emperor  Justinian.    Thii  work  wss  known  by  the 
itle  »epi  lU\e<jv,  it  Urbilnu.  bat  that  of  the  original 
mi  E0wm1;  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  au- 
thor's intention  waa  to  write  a  geographical  work.  It 
seems  lhat  Stephanus,  who  is  usually  quoted  by  the 
title  of  Siephsnus  Byzantinua,  of  Stephanua  of  Byzan- 
tium, not  only  gave  in  hia  original  work  a  catalogue 
of  countries,  cities,  nations,  and  colonies,  but,  aa  op- 
portunity offered,  hie  described  the  characters  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  mentioned  the  founders  of  cities,  and 
related  the  mythological  traditions  connected  with 
each  place,  mingled  with  grammatical  and  etymologi- 
cal remarks.    All  this  appears  not  in  the  meager 
abridgment  of  Hermolaus.    We  have  a  fragment, 
however,  remaining  of  the  original  work  relative  to 
Dooona.  The  beat  edition  of  Stephanas  is  that  of 
Berkell,  completed  by  Gronovtus,  L.  Bat.,  1688;  fol. 
There  is  a  very  recent  edition  of  the  text  by  Weater- 
mann,  lapt  ,  1839,  8vo.    {SckW,  Hut.  Lit.  dr.,  vol. 
T,p.36.) 

Stesichokus,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  born  at  Himera, 
in  Sicily,  end  who  flourished  about  670  B.C.  He 
lived  in  the  time  of  Phalaria,  and  was  contemporary 
with  Sappho,  Alcseos,  and  Pittacua.  {Clinton,  Fast. 
HtUen.,  p.  5.)  His  special  business  was  the  training 
and  directing  of  choruses,  and  he  assumed  the  name 
of  Steeickonu.  or  "  leader  of  choruses,"  his  original 
name  being  Tiaiaa.  Thia  occupation  must  have,  re- 
mained hereditary  in  hia  family  in  Himera  ;  a  younger 
Steaichorua  of  Himera  came,  in  Olympiad  73.1  (B.C 
485),  to  Greece  a*  a  poet  (if  arm.,  Par.,  ep.  60) ; 
and  a  third  Steaichorua  of  Himera  was  victor  at 
Athens  in  Olympiad  108.3  (B.C.  870).  The  eldeat 
of  them,  StesichorusTisias,  made  a  great  change  in 
the  artietica!  form  of  the  chorus.  He  it  waa  who  first 
broke  the  monotonous  alternation  of  the  strophe  and 
intistrophe  through  a  whole  poem,  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  epode,  differing  in  measure,  and  by  this 
scans  made  the  chorus  stand  still.  The  chorus  of 
Steaichorua  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  combination 
>f  several  rows  or  members  of  eight  dancers:  the 
lumber  eight  appears,  indeed,  from  various  traditions, 

0  have  been,  aa  it  were,  consecrated  by  bim.  The 
musical  accompaniment  waa  the  cithara.  On  his  ar- 
angcment  of  the  strophe,  anltetrophe,  and  epode,  waa 
Minded  the  Greek  proverb,  "  the  three  thing*  of  Ste- 
iehorut"  (ro  rota  Zr^oixopov).  Hia  compositions, 
'hich  consisted  of  hymns  in  honour  of  the  gods,  odes 

1  praise  of  heroes,  lvrico-epic  poems,  such  as  an  'Vuov 
epaic  ("  Datructton  of  Troy"),  an  Ortttiai,  dec, 
ere  written  in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  are  all  now  Ioat 
ccept  a  few  fragments.  Steaichorua  possessed,  se- 
nding to  Dionysiua,  all  the  excellences  and  graces  of 
indar  and  Simonides,  and  surpassed  them  both  in 
e  grandeur  of  his  subjects,  in  which  he  well  pre- 
rved  the  characteristics  of  manners  and  persons ; 
id  Quintilian  represents  him  as  having  displayed  the 
blimity  of  his  genius  by  the  selection  of  weighty 
pics,  such  as  important  wars  and  the  actions  of 
eat  commanders,  in  which  he  sustained  with <his  lyre 
t  dignity  of  epic  poetry.  Accordingly,  Alexander 
i  Great  ranks  him  among  those  who  were  the  proper 
idy  of  princes.  He  wss  the  inventor  of  the  fable 
the  horse  and  the  stag,  which  Horace  and  some 
■or  poets  have  imitated,  and  this  he  wrote  to  pro- 
fit his  countrymen  from  making  an  alliance  with 
alaris.  The  beat  collections  of  the  fragments  of 
>sichorus  are  given  by  Blomfield,  in  the  Museum 
iticum,  No.  6,  p.  858 ;  and  by  Kleine,  Berol.,  1838, 
>.     They  are  also  found  in  Gaisford's  Poet*  Mino- 

Greed,  eat  !<•>*.,  Vol.  8,  p.  336-348.  {Miller, 
el.  Lit.  Gr.v.  198.)  * 
3-rHKisSt.us,  I.  a  king  of  Mynenss,  son  of  Perseus 
I  Andromeda.  He  married  Nicippe,  the  daughter 
Pelops,  by  whom  he  had  two  daughters,  and  a  son 
led  Eurystheus.   The  name  of  thia  son  is  connect- 


ed with  the  legend  of  Hercules,  he  having  been  bom 
before  Hercules,  and,  therefore,  exercising  a  control 
over  him.  (Kid.  Hercules.) — II.  A  son> of  Capaneus. 
He  waa  one  of  the  Epigoni,  and  also  one  of  the  suiters 
of  Helen.  He  went  to  the  Trojan  war,  and  waa,  ac- 
cording to  Virgil,  in  the  number  of  those  who  were  shut 
up  in  the  wooden  horse  (Pautan.,  8,  18.  —  Virg\ 
Mn.t  S,  10.) 

Stbtenobcsa,  a  daughter  of  Jobates,  king  of  Lycia, 
who  married  Prostua,  king  of  Argoa.  She  became  en- 
amoured of  Bellerophon,  who  hsd  taken  refoge  at  hel 
husband's  court  after  the  murder  of  his  brother ;  and 
when  he  refused,  she  falsely  accused  him  before  Pros- 
tua of  attempts  upon  her  virtue.    (Fid.  Bellerophon.) 

Stilicho,  a  Vandalk  general,  in  the  service  of  the 
Emperor  Theodosius  the  Great,  whose  niece  Serena  he 
married.  Theodosius  having  bequeathed  the  empire 
of  the  East  to  his  son  Arcadins,  and  that  of  the  West 
to  his  second  son  Honprius,  the  former  was  left  under 
the  care  of  Rufinne,  and  the  latter  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  Stilicho.  No  sooner  was  Theodosius  removed 
by  deslh,  than  Rufinua  stirred  op  an  invasion  of  the 
Gotbs,  in  order  to  procure  the  sole  dominion ;  bat 
Stilicho  put  down  this  scheme,  and  effected  the  de- 
struction of  his  rival.  After  suppressing  a  revolt  hi 
Africa,  be  marched  against  Alaric,  whom  he  signally 
defeated  at  Pollentia.  After  this,  in  A.D.  406,  he  re- 
pelled an  invasion  of  barbarians,  who  penetrated  into 
Italy  under  Rhadagasius,  a  Hun  or  Vandal '  leader, 
who  formerly  accompanied  Alaric,  and  effected  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  force  end  its  leader.  Either 
from  motives  of  policy  or  from  state  necessity,  he 
then  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Alaric,  whose  preten- 
sions upon  the  Roman  treasury  for  a  subsidy  he 
warmly  ^supported.  -  Thia  conduct  excited  a  suspicion 
of  his  treachery  on  the  part  of  Honoriua,  who  massa- 
cred all  his  friends  during  his  absence.  He  received 
intelligence  of  this  fact  at  the  camp  of  Bononia  (Bo- 
logna), whence  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Ravenna. 
Here  be  took  shelter  in  a  church,  from  which  be  waa 
inveigled  by  a  solemn  oatb  that  no  barm  waa  intended 
him,  and  was  conveyed  to  immediate  execution,  which 
be  endured  in  a  manner  worthy  hia  great  military  char- 
acter. Stilicho  was  charged  with  the  design  of  de- 
throning Honorius,  in  order  to  advance  hia  son  Euche- 
rius  in  >hie  place  ;  and  the  memory  of  thia  distinguished 
captain  haa  been  treated  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers 
with  great  severity.  Zosimus,  however,  although 
otherwise  unfavourable  to  him,  acquits  him  of  the 
treason  which  was  laid  to  hie  charge  ;  and  he  will  live 
in  the  poetry  of  Claudian  aa  the  most  distinguished 
commander  of  hia  age.  (Eneydop.  Amerie ,  vol,  13, 
p.  7  Gibbon.  Decline  and  Fall,  c.  29,  sej.) 

Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  Megara,  who  flourished 
about  336  B.C.  He  waa  not  only  celebrated  for  his 
eloquence  and  skill  in  dialectics,  bat  for  the  saccese 
with  which  be  spplied  the  moral  precepts  of  philos- 
ophy to  the  correction  of  his  natural  propensities. 
Though  in  hia  youth  he  had  been  much  addicted  to 
intemperance  and  licentious  pleasures,  after  he  had 
ranked  himaelf  among  philosophers  he  waa  never 
known  to  violate  the  laws  of  sobriety  or  chastity. 
With  respect  to  riches  he  exercised  a  virtuous  moder- 
ation. When  Ptolemy  Soter,  at  the  taking  of  Mega- 
ra, presented  him  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  re- 

auesled  him  to  accompany  him  to  Egypt,  he  returned 
le  greater  part  of  the  present,  and  chose  to  retire,  du- 
ring Ptolemy's  stay  at  Megara,  to  the  island  ofyEgina. 
Afterward,  when  Megara  waa  again  taken  by  Demo 
trios,  son  of  Antigonus,  the  conqueror  ordered  the  sol- 
diers to  spare  the  house  of  Stilpo;  and,  if  anything 
should  be  taken  from  him  in  the  hurry  of  the  plunder, 
to  restore  it.  So  great  waa  the  fame  of  Stilpo,  that, 
when  he  viaited  Athena,  the  people  ran  out  of  their 
shops  to  see  him,  end  even  the  most  eminent  philoso- 
phers of  Athens  took  pleasure  in  sttsnding  upon  hia  ' 
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On  moral  topics  Stilpo  ii  nid  to  have 
laaght,  that  the  highest  felicity  consist*  in  a  mind  free 
fata  Um  deramioo  of  pun  ton,  «  doctrine  aiaailar  to 
that  of  the  Stoic*.  ( Enjuld't  Hairy  of  PkUtmopkf, 
«oi.  1,  p.  803.) 

Stqsjiu*,  Joaaoes,  a  native  of  Stobi,  in  Macedonia, 
whence  hie  name  Stobanis.-  The  particular*  of  bis 
life  are  unknown,  and  we  are  even  ignorant  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived.  All  that  can  be  Mid  of  hi*  era 
ia,  that  he  waa  iubeeqoent  to  Hie  roe  let  of  Alexandre*, 
since  he  ha*  left  u*  extract*  from  his  work* ;  and  ss 
be  cites  no  more  recent  writer,  it  is  probable  that  he 
lived  not  long  after  him.  Stobanis  bed  read  much; 
he  bad  acquired  the  habit  of  reading  with  a  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  of  making  extracte  from  whatever  seemed 
to  him  remarkable.  Having  made  a  large  collection 
of  these  extracts,  be  arranged  them  in  systematic  or- 
der for  the  uae  of  hi*  son,  whose  education  teems  to 
have  constituted  the  father**  principal  employment. 
Tom  waa  the  origin  of  a  cowctaon  in  four  books, 
which  ha  published  under  the  title  of  'kvtoUytm  U- 
lurfHv,  amfdtjfiuTuv,  imSqnur  ("  An  Anthology  of 
Extracts,  Sentence*,  and  Preecpt*"y.  This  work  has 
come  down  to  us,  but  under  a  form  somewhat  diner- 
oat,  and  which  has  consequently  embarrassed  the  com- 
mentators. We  have  throe  book*  of  extract*  made 
by  Stobem*,  but  they  are  given  ia  the  manuscripts  as 
two  distinct  works  :•  one  composed  of  two  book*,  the 
other  of  a  single  one.  The  former  n  entitled  "  Phyt- 
ienl.  Dialectic,  and  Moral  Selectunu,"  the  Utter 
"  Dutourtee."  Than  exists,  however,  come  eohfa- 
•ion  in  this  respect  in  the  manuscript*.  Some,  which 
contain  merely  the  Bcloga  or  Extracts,  calf  them  the 
first  and  second  book*  of  Stobato*,  without  my  more 
particular  designation.  Other*  give  both  wodts  the 
title  of  Anthology. — In  the  Ecloga  and  Discourse*, 
Stobanis  appear*  to  have  proposed  to  himself  two  dif- 
ferent objects.  The  Ecloga  form,  so  to  speak,  an  his- 
toric *l  work,  because  they  make  us  acquainted  with 
the  opinions  of  ancient  author*  on  q  portion*  of  a  phys- 
ical, speculative,  and  moral  nature,  whereas  the  Dis- 
course* coneutote  merely  s  moral  work.  It  it  on  ae- 
eoout  of  this  diversity  that  some  critics  have  thought 
wot  the  Ecloga  never  formed  pert  of  the  Anthology, 
hot  originally  made  •  separate  work,  and  that  the  third 
end  fourth  book*  of  the  Anthology  are  tost.  This  hy- 
pothesis, however,  seems  at  variance  with  aw  account 
that  Phonos  give*  of  the  Anthology  of  Stobaua. 
u  The  first  book,"  say*  bo,  "i*  entirety  physical ;  the 
commencement  of  the  second  is  strictly  pails* ophical 
(Aoycxor),  bat  the  greater  part  is  moral.  The  third 
and  fourth  books  sra  almost  entirely  devoted  to  moral 
and  political  subjects."  It  would  seem  from  this  that 
it  is  wrong  to  divide  the  extracts  of  Stobanis  into  two 
works,  and  that  we  possess  actually,  under  two  titles, 
hi*  Anthology  in  four  book*,  excepting  that  the  copy- 
ists have  united  the  third  and  fourth  books  into  one. — 
It  i*  from  Photiu*  also  that  we  learn  the  object  which 
Stobaos  bad  in  view  when  be  mada  these  selections, 
far  we  have  not  the  beginning  of  the  tint  book,  where 
no  doubt  it  was  stated.  Stobem*  had  dovMod  this 
part  to  a  ealogium  on  philosophy,  which  wss  followed 
by  an  historical  sketch  of  the  ancient  schools,  and  of 
their  doctrine*  in  relation  to  geometry,  music,  and 
arithmetic  :  of  this  chapter  we  have  only  the  end,  in 
which  the  subject  of  arithmetic  is  treated.  The  object 
of  Sloheus,  according  to  Phaaina,  waa  to  erect  a  col- 
umn which  might  serve  ss  a  liudaterk  to  hie  son  Sep- 
timius  during;  the  tatter's  coarse  through  has.  The 
first  hook  is  subdivided  into  sixty  chapter* ;  the  sec- 
ond contained  forty-six,  but  wo  have  only  the  first 
mm.  The  third  book,  or  the  ant  of  the  Diaeounes, 
waa,  m  the  nine  of  Photiu*,  composed  of  forty-two 
,  and  the  second  of  fifty  eight.  In  the  menu- 
theaa  one  hundred*}  chapter*  farm  only  one 
the^pyisl 


ion  of  some  of  the  Discourses,  made  lbs  number  or 
chapters  amount  to  one  hundred  and  twentf  arc,  w, 
rather,  one"  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  Each  ctupci 
af  the  Eclog*>,  and  each  discount,  hat  a  ptrucola 
title,  under  which  the  author  ha*  arranged  hii  extneu, 
commencing  with  the*po*t*,  and  putlog  from  than,  i, 
order,  to  orators,  philosophers,  physicians,  Ac.  TVs 
source  whence  each  extract  i*  obtained  ia  indictied 
in  the  margin.  These  extract*  are  drawn  from  ran 
than  five  hundred  authors,  both  poet*  and  prate  en- 
ter*, whose  works  have  in  a  great  measure  perished. 
We  nod  here,  in-  particular,  numerous  petttges  (ran 
the  ancient  comic  writer* — The  beat  edition  tf  the 
Ecloga  is  that  of  Heeren,  GStting.,  1798,  8  von.  (a 
4)  Svo.  It  contain*  a  very  vabiabls  dittertauta  */ 
the  editor,  on  the  sources  whence  StubMi  obuiml 
hi*  material*.  ( Comreenlolto  de  Fonhbtu  Bdegenm 
Joconie  Stohta.)— The  beat  edition  of  the  DitcouM 
i*  that  ef  Gaialord,  under  the  title,  Jotunu  Sltkt 
fWifim,  Oxoa.,  1828, 4  vol*.  Svo.  (SchilL,  Hoi 
Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  p.  133,  ttqo.) 

Stobi,  a  eity  of  Macedonia,  in  the  diatrictof  Peon, 
to  the  north  of  Edema,  and  not  far  from  the  jractn 
of  the  Erigonos  and  Alius.  Jjvy  inform*  »  ua 
Philip  wished  to  found  a  new  eity  in  ita  vicinity,  tab) 
called  Per***,  after  hi*  eldest  eon  (39.  54).  On  at 
conquest  af  Macedonia  by  the  Roman*,  Stobi  ta 
made  lies  depot  of  the  salt  with  which  the  Dardtni  wen 
supplied  from  that  country  (46, 89).  At  a  later  penal 
it  became  not  only  a  Roman  colony,  but  a  Ham 
nramcipium,  a  privilege  rarely  conferred  beyond  t*t 
Irak*  of  Italy.  (Pica.,  4,  W.—Ulf.,  Dig.  de  Cm. 
Its  aft.)  In  the  reign  of  Coastanline,  Stobi  wnc*> 
sidered  as  the  chief  town  of  Macedonia  Secandi,  a 
Salotaria,  aa  it  was  then  called.  (Send.,  Srn,  a 
M.—MeUck.,  Exc  Legal.,  p.  61.)  Stobi  wn  at 
birthptae*  of  Joannes  Stobania,  the  author  of  ibe  Greek 
Florilegina  which  bears  hie  name.  The  jnsden  InH 
ia  said  to  stark  the  *ne  of  the  ancient  city.  (Or*- 
swr't  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  871.— Beech*/  ad 
Miller,  Worter*.  ier  Gtetgt.,  p.  981.) 

SrotcauDBs,  mlsnd*  in  the  Mediterranean,  of  at 
coast  of  Gael,  and  in  a  eeutbeest  direction  (rem  Teh 
Martiu'a  or  Temhm,  now  lelee  tVHvree.  Straw  ad 
Ptolemy  make  them  five  in  number,  but  Pliny  otiy 
three.  They  are  called  Prate  (PetrtnenUu),  Not 
(Porto  Out),  and  Hypes*  (the  Levant  or  7u*»> 
They  are  aaid  te  have  their  name  from  their  boaj 
ranged  on  the  «une  ma*  (9voiXaf — Pltn ,  3,  5.— Melt, 

StoIct.  a  caadaataed  aect  of  philosopher*,  foundsl  hi 
Zono  of  Citium.  They  mceived  their  name  from  ihi 
portico  (area)  where  the  philosopher  delivered  kit  lee- 
tares.  This  wss  the  *'  Facile,"  adorned  with  ramw 
paintings  from  the  pencil  of  Polygnotus  and  other  ea- 
inent  masters,  aad  banco  was  called,  by  way  of  tea- 
nonce,  the  Porch.  An  aecoant  of  the  Stoic  eoctiia 
witt  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  article  Zen*. 

Stbabo,  I.  a  Roman  cognomen  in  the  Fauna, 
Pompeian,  and  other  fsmilies.  It  waa  first  spent*'  *• 
those  whose  eyes  weto  distorted,  but  afterward  beets* 
a  general  nam*. — II.  A  celebrated  geosrapeef.  bora* 
Amasee-  in  Pontu*.  Tb*  year  of  hit  birth  it  sot  *v 
actly  known,  but  it  may  be  placed  about  fifty-four  B.G, 
(Orate*,  Fasti  Hellenic*,  pt.  S,  p.  877.)  He  simbei 
at  Nyaaa  under  Aristodetaus,  at  Ami  tot  under  Tyn» 
nion,  and  at  Saleoci*  under  Xenarcbn*.  He  the*  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandre*,  and  attached  himself  fint  it  the 
peripatetic  Bartons  af  Stdsa  ;  not  Athenodorus  of  Ter- 
ra* eventually  gained  him  over  to  the  eaclamot  af  u» 
Porch.  Ho  than  visited  Various  part*  of  Aaia  Minor, 
Syria,  Phoenicia,  aW  Egypt  aa  far  as  Syeoe  ami  the 
Cataract*  of  the  then.  In  tha  latter  caoatnWfoitetd 
an  animate  acquaintance  with  Mkat  Gtlhi*,  tha  Ra- 
man awwaaaax.  fat  the  year  84  B.C.  this  gmen' 
undertaek,  »T«a*k«B*f  Augustus,  an  exsesVina  in* 
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Arabia.  At  >  subsequent  period,  Strabo  tn veiled 
over  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Iulj  with  the  exception 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Liguria.  It  is  important  to 
determine  the  extent  of  Strabo's  travels,  that  we  mar 
know  when  he  speaks  as  an  eyewitness,  and  when 
he  merely  copies  the  accoonta  of  his  predecessors,  or 
gives  the  narratives  of  other  travellers.  At  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  life  ha  compiled  a  work  on  Geogra- 
phy (Teuypa+uid),  in  seventeen  bonks,  which  bss  come 
down  to  us  complete,  with  the  exception  of  the  seventh 
book,  which  is  imperfect — It  is  remarkable  that,  da- 
ring a  space  of  near  five  hundred  years,  from  the  time 
of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo,  so  little  should  have 
been  sdded  to  the  science  of  geography.  The  con- 
quests of  the  Romans  westwsrd  did  certainly  bring 
enerri  acquainted  with  pans  of  Europe  hitherto  little 
known ;  but  in  the  East,  neither  the  Macedonian  nor 
tbe  Roman  expeditions  seem  to  have  brought  much  to 
light  that  waa  before  unknown  of  the  state  of  Asia ; 
while  in  Africa,  as  Rennell  justly  observes,  geography 
lost  ground.  In  the  course  of  this  period,  indeed, 
many  writers  on  this  subject  appeared  ;  but,  whatever 
were  their  merits  (and  the  merits  even  of  the  most 
eminent  among  them  seem  to  be  not  highly  rated  by 
Strabo),  it  is  certain  that  they  are  all  lost.  We  may 
collect,  indeed,  from  a  carious  circumstance  little 
known  or  regarded,  that  no  complete  or  systematic 
work  on  geography  at  that  time  existed  :  for  it  appears 
from  two  or  three  ef  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticua,  tbst  he 
•nee  entertained  thoughts  of  writing  a  treatise  himself 
•n  the  subject.  He  wse  deterred,  however,  he  saya, 
whenever  he  considered  it,  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
undertaking,  and  by  perceiving  hew  severely  even 
£rato9thenes  had  been  censored  by  the  writers  who 
succeeded  him.  In  fact,  he  was  probably  restrained  by 
a  consciousness  of  his  own  incompetency  in  point  of 
science,  of  which  he  makes  a  pretty  broad  confession  to 
bis  friend ;  and  whoever  values  the  reputation  of  Cice- 
ro cannot  regret  that  it  was  never  risked  on  a  system 
of  geography,  to  be  get  »,  a*  be  himself  hints  it  was 
intended  to  be,  during  a  short  summer  tour  among  his 
Country  houses  in  Italy. — It  is  not,  however,  merely 
as  the  respective  character  of  the  two  individuals  that 
we  must  attribute  the  inferiority  of  the  geography,  of 
Herodotus,  in  all  essential  requisites,  to  that  of  Strabo. 
Much  undoubtedly  is  owing  to  the  manners  snd  com-, 
plexion  of  the  times  in  which  they  respectively  lived. 
Tbe  former  came  to  the  task  with  few  materisla  sup- 
plied to  his  hands.  Everything  was  to  be  collected 
by  his  own  industry,  without  the  aid  of  previous  his- 
tory, without  political  documents  or  political  authori- 
ty. The  taste,  moreover,  snd  the  habits  of  tbe  people 
lor  whom  be  wrote,  which  mnst  ever  have  a  powerful 
influence  over  tbe  composition  of  any  writer,  demanded 
other  qualities  than  rigid  authenticity,  and  a  judicious 
selection  of  facts.  It  should  be  remembered  that  he 
was  hardly  yet  emerged  from  the  ttory-teUing  sge ; 
the  pleasure  of  wondering  had  not  yet  been  superse- 
ded by  the  pleasure  of  knowing  ;  and  the  nine  deities 
who  give  name  to  his  books  might  be  allowed  to  im- 
part some  shsre  of  thoir  privilege  of  fiction,  when- 
ever sober  troth  has  been  insufficient  to  complete  or 
adom  his  narrative.  Before  tbe  age  of  Augustus, 
bowsver,  sn  entire  revolution  hsd  been  effected  in  the 
intellectual  habits  snd  literary  pursuits  of  men.  The 
woild  hsd  become  in  a  manner,  what  it  now  is,  a  read- 
ing world.  Books  of  every  kind  were  to  be  had  in 
every  place.  Accordingly,  it  became  the  chief  busi- 
ness of  writers  who  projected  any  extensive  work,  to 
examine  snd  compare  what  had  been  already  written ; 
to  weigh  probabilities ;  to  sdjost  and  reconcile  apparent 
difficulties;  and  to  decide  between  contending  authori- 
ties, as  well  as  to  collect  and  methodise  a  multitude 
of  independent  facta,  and  to  mould  them  into  one  reg- 
ular and  consistent  form.  It  was  not  without  a  just 
i  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  underta- 


king that  Strabo  engaged  in  this  task,  as  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  his  own  elaborate  introduction.  How  many 
years  were  employed  upon  it  is  not  certain ;  but  wo 
are  sure,  from  the  incidental  mention  made  in  different 
paasages  of  bistoricsl  events  widely  distant  from  each 
other,  that  it  occupied  a  considerable  portion  of  hie 
life.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  read  any  of  his  lar- 
ger descriptions  without  feeling  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  an  eyewitness  over  a  mere  compiler.  The 
strong  snd  expressive  outlines  which  he  draws  con- 
vey a  lively  idea,  not  merely  of  tbe  figure  and  dimen- 
sions, but  of  the  surfsce  snd  general  character,  of  ex- 
tensive districts.  These  outlines  sre  carefully  filled 
up  by  a  methodical  and  often  minute  survey  of  tbe 
whole  region,  marking  distinctly  its  coasts,  its  towns, 
rivers,  and  mountains;  the  produce  of  the  soil,  the 
condition  snd  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  their  origin, 
language,  and  traffic  ;  and  in  the  more  civilized  parts 
of  the  world,  in  the  states  of  Greece  especially,  we 
meet  with  continual  information  respecting  persona 
and  events,  tbe  memory  of  which  is  sacred  to  every 
one  at  all  conversant  with  tbe  writers  of  that  extraor- 
dinary people.  But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  number 
and  authenticity  of  the  facts  which  it  communicatee 
that  this  work  derives  its  value.  Every  page  bears 
evidence  of  a  philosophical  and  reflecting  mind;  a 
mind  disciplined  by  science,  and  accustomed  to  trace 
the  causes  and  connexion  of  things,  as  well  in  the 
province  of  physical  phenomenon,  as  in  the  more 
intricate  and  varying  system  of  human  affairs.  In 
this  respect  Strabo  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Polybius.  But  with  the  fondness  of  that  historian 
for  reflections  and  his  steady  love  of  truth,  he  has 
not  copied  the  formality  of  his  digressions,  which 
so  often  interrupt  the.  flow  of  the  history,  and  which 
would  be  yet  more  unauited  in  a  geographical  work. 
Tbe  reasonings  and  reflections  of  Strabo  are  just  -those 
which  would  naturally  be  excited  in  a  mind  pre- 
viously well  informed  by  tbe  scenes  over  which  be 
was  travelling;  but  they 'never  tempt  him  to  lose 
sight  of  his  main  purpose,  the  collection  and  ar- 
rangement of  facta.  There  is  a  gravity,  a  plainness, 
a  sobriety,  and  good  sense  in  all  his  remarks,  which 
constantly  remind  us  that  they  are  subordinate  and  in- 
cidental, suggested  immediately  by  the  occasion;  and 
they  are  delivered  with  a  tincture  of  literature,  such  a* 
a  well-educated  man  cannot  fail  of  imparting  to  any 
subject.  On  these  accounts  Strabo  would  be  entitled 
to  the  perusal  of  every  scholar,  even  if  the  geographi- 
cal information  were  less  abundant  and  authentic  than 
it  really  is. — Strabo  lived  prior  to  any  arrangement  of 
the  distances  on  the  globe  by  measures  taken  from  de- 
grees of  longitude  and  latitude.  But  thia  writer  and 
bis  predecessor  in  the  same  branch  of  science  were 
not  unacquainted  with  the  practice  of  measuring  tbs 
distance  from  the  equator  as  from  a  fixed  line,  by 
which  the  comparatively  northerly  or  southerly  situa- 
tions of  placet  might  be  determined ;  nor  were  they 
ignorant  of  some  methods  by  which  the  longitude  or 
distance  of  places  to  the  east  or  west  of  each  other 
might  be  estimated.  But  it  was  reserved  for  Ptolemy 
to  reduce  these  observations  into  a  regulsr  system  snd 
to  a  tabular  form,  by  which  the  situstion  of  any  one 
place,  if  correctly  ascertained,  might  be  compared  with 
that  of  any  other,  and  also  with  ita  distance  from  the 
equator  and  from  the  first  meridian,  drawn  through 
Ferro,  in  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Islands,  as  being 
the  most  westerly  point  of  the  earth  known  at  that 
time. — The  ancient  astronomers  and  geographers  could 
not  but  be  conscious  how  defective  were  their  instru- 
ments for  observing  the  heavenly  bodies ;  and  bow 
much  greater  dependence  might  be  placed  on  their 
mechanical  measurement  of  distances,  to  the  accuracy 
of  which  we  have  reason  to  think  they  paid  great  at- 
tention, tbsn  on  their  celestial  observations,  to  ascer- 
tain the  truth  of  which  they  bad  so  little  artificial  as- 
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sfstance.  The  proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon 
to  that  of  it*  meridian  shadow  at  the  soUtice  and  the 
equinoxes,  afforded  the  principal  method  of  determin- 
ing the  distance  of  places  from  the  equator,  and  these 
were,  indeed,  under  a  clear  sky,  a  bright  sun, 'and  con- 
tinued opportunities  of  repeating  observations,  laid 
down,  in  many  instances,  more  nearly  to  the  truth 
than  could  be  expected  from  so  simple  and  so  rude  an 
instrument.  Still,  however,  they  were  liable  to  great 
uncertainty.  The  penumbra  at  the  extremity  of  the 
ahadow  made  the  proportions  doubtful.  The  semi-di- 
ameter of  the  sun  (although  Cleomedes  seemed  to  be 
aware  that  this  should  be  taken  into  the  account) 
does  not  appear  to  be  added  to  the  altitude,  and  the 
circumstances,  less  important,  indeed,  though  not  to 
be  neglected,  of  parallax  and  refraction,  were  altogeth- 
er unknown.  Instances  of  the  incorrectness  of  gno- 
nonic  or  sciothenic  observations  may  he  given,  too 
gross  to  be  ascribed  to  any  of  these  defects,  and  evi- 
dently owing  to  inaccuracy  in  the  observers.  Strabo 
mentions,  in  no  less  than  four  places,  that  the  same 
proportion  of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  its  solstitial 
shadow  was  found  at  Byzantium  snd  at  Marseilles, 
though  the  former  wsa  situated  in  41°  II',  and  the 
other  in  43°  17'  of  latitude,  a  difference  of  no  less 
than  136'  on  the  equator,  equal  to  1S8  English  miles ; 
and  this  fsct  is  reported  on  the  authority  of  Hippar- 
choa  and  Eratosthenes,  in  a  caae,  too,  which  was  ob- 
vious to  tho  senses,  snd  depended  neither  on  hypothesis 
nor  calculation.  It  is  more  extraordinary  that  this  mis- 
take, after  bring  adopted  by  Ptolemy,  should  be  con- 
tinued down  to  ages  not  very  remote  from  our  own. 
A  still  greater  error  is  to  be  found  in  Strabo  respecting 
the  situation  of  Carthage.  He  says  that  the  propor- 
tion of  the  length  of  the  gnomon  to  that  of  the  equi- 
noctial ahadow.  is  as  eleven  to  seven.  This  gives  by 
plsne  trigonometry  a  latitude  of  93°  W,  which  is 
very  near  to  the  one  adopted  by  Ptolemy.  The  true 
latitude  of  Carthage,  according  to  the  best  observa- 
tions, is  36°  6'.  The  error,  therefore,  is  97V,  or  313 
English  miles.  These,  and  other  remarks  which  might 
be  here  made,  tend  folly  to  show,  that  the  ancient  ge- 
ographers are  more  deserving  of  praise  when  they  ex- 
press distances  by  measurements,  in  the  correctness 
of  which  they  excelled,  than  when  they  give  them  by 
calculations  or  observations,  the  principles  of  which 
they  understood,  but  had  not  the  mean*  of  reducing  to 
practice  (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  S,  p.  S74,  teqq.) — 
But  to  return  more  immediately  to  Strabo.  A  cir- 
cumstance which  cannot  (ail  to  surprise  us  is  the  lit- 
tle success  with  which  Strabo's  work  appears  to  have 
■set  among  the  ancients,  as  far,  at  least,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  silence  which  their  writers  for  the  most 
part  preserve  in  relation  to  his  labours.  Marcianua  of 
Heracles.  Atheneus,  and  Harpocration  are  the  only 
ancient  authors  that  cite  him.  Pliny  and  Paosanias 
do  not  even  appear  to  have  been  acquainted  with  him 
by  name.  Josepbos  and  Plutarch  make  mention  of 
Strabo,  but  it  is  only  to  speak  of  his  Historical  Me- 
moirs. The  celebrity  of  Strabo  dates  from  the  middle 
ages  :  it  was  then  so  universal,  that  the  custom  arose 
of  designating  him  by  the  simple  title  of  "  the  Geog- 
rapher."— The  Geography  of  Strabo  consists  of  two 
parts ;  .he*  first,  cosmographical,  giving  a  description 
of  the  world,  and  comprising  the  first  and  second 
books  ■  the  second,  chorographicsl,  furnishing  a  de- 
tailed account  of  particular  countries.  'This  latter  part 
commences  with  the  third  and  ends  with  the  seven- 
teenth book ;  and  thus  consists  of  fifteen  books,  of 
which,  eight  are  devoted  to  Europe,  six  to  Asia,  and 
one  to  Africa. — The  fi.ru  book  of  the  Geography  of 
Strabo  contains  the  general  introduction  to  the  work. 
In  it  the  author  shows  the  importance  and  utility  of 
geographicaj  studies.  On  this  occasion  he  treats  of 
toe  extent  of  Homer's  geographical  knowledge,  and  de- 
fends him  against  his  detractors,  even  to  such  a  decree 
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aa  to  support  the  authority  of  the  fables  related  bj  the 
bard.    After  Homer,  Strabo  passes  in  review  the  aeria 
of  Anaximander,  Heeatxeus.  Democritos,  and  Endoioi 
of  Cnidus :  he  commends  the  latter  for  hit  maiheiniiieal 
acquirements  and  for  everything  he  relates  concerning 
Greece,  while  he  censures  him  for  being  fabulous  in  ha 
account  of  the  Scythians.  He  names  Diecarchni  among 
the  writers  that  have  treated  of  general  geography, 
whereaa  we  merely  know  that  be  wrote  the  Bioc  'E"/m- 
dor.    Strabo  enda  his  list  of  ancient  geogispbeia  with 
Ephorue  of  Comas  ;  Eratosthenes,  Hipparehus,  Po- 
lybius,  and  Poaidonius  forming  the  claaa  of  modem 
ones.   His  criticism  on  the  first  two  books  of  Eratos. 
thenes  furnishes  him  with  an  opportunity  of  indulging 
in  some  researches  relative  to  the  adventures  of  iTlr*. 
ses  aa  given  by  Homer,  the  degree  of  acquaintance 
which  the  poet  bad  with  Egypt,  and  also  the  retolt- 
tions  which  the  surface  of  the  earth  baa  undergone.— 
Id  the  second  book  Strabo  continues  his  criticism  oo 
the  work  of  Eratosthenes,  and  takes  up  the  thai 
book  of  that  production.  Ha  makes  many  correction 
on  Hipparchua,  and  defende  Eratosthenes  against 
many  unjust  criticisms.    He  then  proceeds  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  works  of  Poaidonius  and  Pdjbisi 
The  remainder  of  the  book  treats  of  the  knowledge 
requisite  for  a  geographer,  and  particularly  that  of  i 
mathematical  nature  :  he  then  treats  of  the  figure  of 
the  earth,  ita  general  diviaions  and  climates,  ha 
states  that  the  earth  has  the'  form  of  a  globe,  at, 
rather,  seems  to  have  such  a  form.   The  habitable 
portion  of  the  earth  resembles,  according  to  him, « 
chlamyt  or  military  cloak ;  it  is  contained  betwefi 
two-  parallels,  one  of  which  passes  through  I  erne  ■ 
Ireland,  and  the  other  through  what  is  now  the  uland 
of  Ceylon.   The  earth  is  immoveable  and  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  universe.    The  length  of  the  earth  from  us 
equator  to  the  north  is  38.100  audio,  that  of  the  bah. 
■table  world  89,000.    The  breadth  is  about  70,001 
stadia.    The  Caspian  Sea  is  a  gulf.   The  Sanaa 
Promontorium  (Cape  St.  Vincent)  is  the  most  wester- 
ly point  of  Europe.-— With  the  third  took  counmron 
the  chorographical  part.  Spain  is  the  first  country  that 
occupies  Strabo's  attention ;  he  first  describes  Bcties, 
then .  Lusitania  and  the  northern  coaat  as  far  aa  the 
Pyrenees,  then  the  southern  coast  from  the  Colnmoi 
of  Hercules  to  the  same  range,  and,  finally,  the  iahtsh 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spain,  the  Baleares,  Gadea, 
and  the  Caaaiterides.    In  giving  the  description  of 
this  country  Strabo  follows  three  writers  who  had 
travelled  in  it.   The  first  of  these  is  Artemidom, 
who  boasted  of  having  poshed  his  way  as  tar  at 
Gadea,  although  the  account  which  he  gives  of  ike 
phenomena  that  there  attended  the  setting  of  the  sat 
does  not  seem  to  indicate  one  who  had  observed  Ibea 
himself :  this  traveller  was  very  exact  in  his  determi- 
nation of  distances.     The  second  source  whence 
Strabo  derived  his  information  concerning  Spain,  and 
his  principal  tjuide  in  this  book,  is  Poaidonius.  The 
third  is  Polybius.   Strabo,  however,  notes  the  changer 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  period  of  tbe  hat- 
mentioned  writer.    Independently  of  these  three  an- 
thoritirs,  our  geographer  cites  Ephorue,  Eratosthenes, 
Timosthenes,  Asclepiades  of  Myrlea.  and  Atbenodo- 
ros. — The  fourth  book  ia  Uken  op  with  the  deacna- 
lior\  of  Gaul,  Britain,  Ireland.  Thulc.  snd  the  Ah* 
After  having  treated  of  the  four  grand  division*  of 
Gaul,  Narbonenaia,  Aqoitsnia,  Lugdnnensia.  and  Be)- 
gica,  Strabo  gives  some  general  details  on  this  coon- 
try  and  its  inhabitants.    The  Alps  afford  him  an  op- 
portunity of  treating  of  the  Ligorians,  Salyes,  Rbmu, 
vindelicii,  Taurisci,  and  other  inhabitants  of  these 
mountains.  For  his  description  of  Gaol  Strabo  cooli 
easily  obtain  information  from  persons  who  had  filled 
public  offices  in  that  country  f for  in  his  day  this  coon- 
try  was  complexly  subject  to  the  Romans),  as  well  as 
from  those  who  had  traded  thither.    In  other  resosctt 
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•««r  waa  hia  principal  guide,  especially  in  the  de- 
eription  of  the  Silva  Arduenna,  and  the  account  of 
le  manners  and  cuetome  of  the  Germans  in  general 
le  makes  oae,  also,  of  the  same  geographers  that  had 
ided  him  in  tho  third  book.  For  example,  his  de- 
:ription  of  ihe  Rhone  and  litre,  of  their  embou- 
lures,  and  of  the  countries  lying  between  these  rivers, 
ipears  to  be  taken  from  Artemidoros.  In  the  de- 
Tiption  of  Gallia  Narbonensia,  of  which  Cesar  does 
>t  treat,  Poh/bius  Is  his  authority.  In  what  relates 
the  ancient  constitution  of  Massilia  (Marseille)  he 
ia  followed  Polybius,  or  perhsps  Aristotle's  work  on 
ovemmenls.  Strabo,  it  ia  true,  does  not  cite  the 
:ter  writer  on  thia  occasion,  but  we  see  from  another 
ssage  that  he  had  consulted  his  work.  (Strabo, 
1.)  The  other  accounts  that  he  give*  respecting 
mill's  are  obtained  from  travellers  with  whom 
rabo  was  personally  acquainted.  He  gives  the  nar- 
ive  of  Timagenea,  according  to  whom  the  treasure 
lich  Cepio  found  at  Tolosa  made  part  of  the  piun- 
:  which  the  Teetosages  had  carried  off  from  Delphi, 
ith  respect  to  Britain,  the  description  of  which  loi- 
rs that  of  Gan),  as  this  country  was  not  yet  sub- 
:ted  to  the  Romans,  Strabo  had  no  other  sources  of 
vmation  than  the  fifth  book  of  Casaar'e  Commen- 
es,  and  the  verbal  accounta  of  traveller*.  He 
fesses,  also,  that  he  has  but  scanty  materials  for  Ire- 
i.  In  speaking  of  Thute,  he  makes  mention  of 
:heaa,  whom  be  unjustly  considers  as  a  writer  deal- 
altogether  in  fable.  For  the  description  of  the 
s,  arid  of  their  inhabitants,  which  terminates  the 
•th  book,  his  authority  was  Polybius. — The  fifth 
sixth  book*  are  devoted  to  Italy.  The  sixth  ends 
i  a  survey  of  toe  Roman  power.  With  the  ex- 
;ion  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  I.iguria,  Strabo  knew 
l  from  personal  observation.  Polybius  is  his  prin- 
I  gnide  among  the  writers  whom  he  cites,  panic- 
ly  for  Cisalpine  Gaul :  in  his  description  of  Ltgn- 
ic  quotes  also  from  Posidooius.  What  he  says 
acting  the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  is  found  in  He- 
tus  :  his  account  of  the  early  kings  of  Rome  ia 
ably  abridged  from  Dkmym'os  of  Helicarnaasus. 
rearing  of  the  Etrurians,  he  makes  a  digression 
erning  the  Petasgi,  and  cites  Ephorus,  Anticlides, 
uhero.  For  the  description  of  Etruria  he  has  eon- 
d  Polybius,  Eratosthenes,  and  Artemidoros.  In 
r  the  dimensions  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  he  re- 
or  the  first  time,  to  an  author  whom  he  merely 
under  the  title  of  a  "  Cborographer,"  but  whom 
stinguishes  from  Eratosthenes,  Polybius,  and  Ar- 
lorus.  Thia  ia  a  Roman  writer,  for  his  measure- 
s  are  not  in  stadia,  but  in  miles ;  and  perhaps  be  is 
irne  with  the  Agrippa  who  prepared  a  description 
i  Roman  empire,  which  Augustus  caused  to  be 
i  in  the  portico  commenced  by  his  sister.  (PUn  , 
Fabioa  Pictor  and  CsacHius  are  his  authorities 
ist  he  says  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Romans; 
or  the  reet  of  Central  Italy  and  Magna  Gnecia, 
lows  Polybius,  Artemidorns,  Ephorus,  Timajua, 
kIotus,  but,  above  all,  Antiocnos  of  Syracuse, 
icily  he  cites  Posidonios,  Artemidorns,  Ephorus, 
'imaras. — The  seventh  book  commences  with  a 
ption  of  the  countries  situate  along  the  later  or 
>e,  and  inhabited  by  the  Germane,  Cimbri,  Getae, 
auri :  it  then  proceeds  to  notice  the  regions  be- 
this  river,  the  Euxine,  the  Adriatic,  Illyricum, 
pirns.  The  chapters  on  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
it.  Here  Strabo  was  unable  to  procure  as  good 
ities  as  m  the  preceding  books,  and  be  himself 
ues  tbat  be  was  wandering  in  the  dark.  Strabo 
to  have  had  under  hia  eyea  an  historian  who 
I  of  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  Ger- 
und who  waa  subsequent  to  Canar.  The  name 
writer  appears  to  have  been  Asinius.  All  that 
relates  concerning  the  Cimbri  is  taken  from 
nios  ;  for  Ephorua  the  grammarian,  Apollodo- 
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rus,  and  Hype i crates  of  Amisa  are  only  cited  for. iso- 
lated facts.  The  two  latter  appear  to  have  left  histo- 
ries of  the  war  with  Mithradatea.  Illyricum  ia  one  of 
the  countries  which  Strabo  himaelf  traversed. — From 
what  he  saya  on  the  subject,  we  see  that  in  Aristotle's 
work  on  Govcmmenta,  the  constitutions  of  Acarnania, 
Megaris,  iEtolia,  and  Opuntia  wore,  among  others, 
considered.  Polybius  and  Posidoniue  have  supplied 
Strabo  with  his  materials  for  these  regions ;  Theo- 
pompos  and  Ephorua  were  hia  guides  in  Epirus,  and 
Philochoros  in  what  relates  to  Dodona.  He  cites,  also, 
a  certain  Cineas ;  but  whatever  he  drew  from  thia  other- 
wise unknown  author  has  perished  with  the  end  of  the 
book. — The  eighth  book,  and  the  two  immediately  fol- 
lowing, contain  Greece  in  general,  and  the  Peloponne- 
sus in  particular.  In  the  description  of  Greece,  Stra- 
bo takes  the  Homeric  poems  for  a  basis.  In  the  cho- 
rographical  part  he  consults  also  Ephorua  and  Polyb- 
iua  ;  in  the  physical  part,  Posidonius  and  Hipparchoa ; 
in  the  description  of  bays  and  harbours,  Artemidorus 
and  Timoetbenes ;  and,  in  addition  to  all  this,  draws 
largely  on  hia  own  information  aa  a  traveller  in  thia 
country.  Passing  on  to  the  description  of  Elis,  he 
cites,  for  the  fabulous  ages,  Homer  and  his  commen- 
tators, ApoUodorus,  and  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  as  welt 
aa  the  other  early  poets  ;  he  relies  principally,  however, 
upon  Ephorus.  The  other  writers  consulted  by  him 
for  his  account  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  Philochoros, 
Callisthenes,  Hellanieus,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  Theo- 
pompua,  Thoeydidea,  and  Aristotle.  What  be  says  of 
the  Achaean  lesgue  is  taken  from  Polybius.  The  dis- 
tances between  placea  are  obtained  from  Artemidorns 
and  Eratosthenes.  —  In  the  ninth  book  be  describes 
Megaris,  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis,  Locris,  and  Thesaa- 
ly,  as  well  as  Hellas,  properly  so  called.  The  dimen  ■ 
•ions  of  Attica  are  taken  from  Eudoxus,  the  mathema- 
tician ;  its  history  from  the  Atthidographi,  among  whom 
he  cites  Philochoros  and  Andron.  He  has  Consulted, 
also,  the  memoirs  of  Demetrius  Phalereos,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  the  condition  of  Attics  during  the  time 
of  that  individual.  For  Boeotia,  Locris,  and  Phocis, 
Ephorus  and  others  have  been  his  authorities.  What 
he  gives  respecting  Tbessaly  ia  a  kind  of  commentary 
on  those  passages  in  Homer  where  mention  is  made  of 
the  Theasa  liana — The  tenth  book  it  occupied  with  the 
rest  of  Greece;  Euboea,  Areamama,  iKtolie,  Crete, 
the  Cycladee,  Spondee,  cfce.  For  the  antiquities  of 
Euboea,  Homer  and  hia  commentators  have  been  con- 
sulted; for  Ma  history,  Theopotnpus  and  Aristotle. 
When  he  treats  of  Acarnania  and  .Etolia,  he  follows 
Homer  and  another  epic  poet,  probably  a  Cyclic  bard, 
who  had  composed  an  Alcmaeonid,  which  Ephorua  had 
under  bis  eyes.  His  other  sources  of  information ' 
were  ApoUodorus,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  and  Artemi- 
dorus. Before  passing  to  Crete,  Strabo  makes  a  long 
digression  respecting  the  Curetes.  Among  the  crowd 
of  writers  who  had  treated  of  the  subject,  he  distin- 
guishes Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  from  whom  he  sppears 
to  have  derived  the  aeeount  that  he  givea  respecting 
the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  Cretans ;  he  refers,  also, 
to  Archcmachns  of  Eubcss,  sn  historian  of  an  unknown 
epoch,  cited  frequently  by  Athensras,  to  Pherecydes  of 
Scyros,  Acusilaa  of  Argoa,  who  gave  a  prose  transla- 
tion of  the  poetry  of  Hesiod,  and  to  Stesimbrotna  of 
Thasos.  For  the  description  of  Crete  hianrincipal  au- 
thority waa  Sosicrates.  He  names  also  Eudoxua,  Ar- 
temidorns, Hieronymus  of  Cardia,  and  Stsphylus  of 
Naucratis.  What  relates  to  the  government  of  Crete 
is  taken  from  Ephorua.  The  account  of  the  islands  of 
the  iEgean  is  the  result  of  Strabo's  own  observations. 
— The  eleventh  bnok  begins  the  description  of  Asia. 
Strabo  bounds  this  part  of  the  work)  by  the  Tanafs, 
the  Ocean,  and  what  is  now  the  Isthmus  of  Sues ;  but 
be  believed  it  to  be  much  less  extensive  than  itia  in  re- 
ality. He  waa  unacquainted  with  the  vast  regions  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  and  with  those  of  Central  Asia  occu- 
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pied  by  Tartu  and  Mongol  tribes  :  he  knew  merely  a 
portion  of  Southern  A»ia.    What  be  spates  respecting 
the  shores  of  the  Palua  Masotia  and  E  nine,  ia  drawn, 
for  the  moat  part,  if  not  altogether,  from  the  narra- 
tirea  of  travellers;  perhaps,  also,  from  bia  own  per- 
sonal observations.    For  the  measurement  of  distan- 
cea  he  followa  Artemidorua.    In  relation  to  Iberia  and 
Albania,  Slrabo  conaulted,  beaidea  Artemidorua,-  the 
hiatoriana  of  the  Mithradatic  war,  of  whom  Theopbanea 
and  Poaidonius  were  the  two  principal  ones.    To  theae 
must  be  added  Metrodorua  of  Scepaia,  and  Hypaicratea 
of  Amiaa.    From  the  latter  ia  taken  the  digression  re- 
specting the  Amazons.  In  his  description  of  the  Caspi- 
an Sea,  Strabo  has  followed  very  bad  guides.  His  prej- 
udice against  Herodotua  prevented  him  from  following 
that  historian,  who  knew  very  well  that  the  Caspian  is  a 
lake,  and  who  gives  ita  dimensions  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy.  The  opinion  which  made  it  a  gulf  of  the  North- 
ern Ocean  originated  very  probably  with  the  followers 
of  Alexander,  who  were  either  deceived  as  to  its  na- 
ture, or  misled  by  national  vanity.   The  chief  author 
of  Strabo'a  mistake  relative  to  the  Caspian  appears 
to  have  been  Patroclua,  the  admiral  of  Seleucua  and 
Antiochua.    Pliny  atatea  that  this  navigator  entered  , 
into  the  Northern  Ocean  by  the  way  of  the  Caapiana 
Sea;  but  Strabo  corrects  Pliny's  error,  by  making*' 
Patroclua  merely  conjecture  that  one  might  sail  by  thia 
route  to  India.    The  description  of  Hyrcania  and 
the  neighbouring  countries  is  taken  from  Patroclua, 
Eratosthenes,  Aristobulus,  and  Polycletua ;  that  of 
the  Maasageta  from  Herodotus ;  that  of  Bactriana 
from  Eratosthenes.    For  Parthia,  Strabo'a  authority 
was  A  polled oru«  of  Artemis,  whom  we  know  merely 
through  the  medium  of  the  geographer,  but  who  would 
seem  to  have  lived  only  a  short  time  before  him,  since 
he  had  written  the  history  of  the  war  between  the  Ro- 
mans aud  Parthiana.    An  extract  from  the  same  his- 
torian, on  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  is  almost  all  the  in- 
formation that  is  given  us  reapecting  thia  state  The 
exact  ideas  which  Strabo  baa  in  relation  to  the  Oxus 
and  laxartes  ara  owing  to  Patroclua ;  the  fablea  re- 
specting the  Derbies*,  Caapii,  and  Hyrcanii  are  found 
in  Herodotua.    For  the  description  of  Media  he  cites 
Apollonides,  and  especially  Q.  Dellius,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  Marc  Antony,  whom  Plutarch  mentions 
in  his  life  of  the  triumvir.    In  piece  of  Q.  Dellins, 
some  editions  of  Slrabo  have  the  corrupt  reading  Adel- 
phins. — In  the  twelfth  book  commences  the  description 
of  Asia  Minor.    Here  Strabo  finds  himself  "in  the 
country  of  his  youth,  and  relates  much  that  he  him- 
self had  seen.    As  regards  the  earlier  periods,  he  re- 
lies on  the  authority  of  Hellanicus,  Epborus,  Theo- 
pompus,  the  hiatoriana  of  the  Mithradatic  wars,  and 
particularly  Theophsnea.    When  treating  of  the  Mya- 
■ans,  to  whom  some  writers  join  the  Lydians,  he 
speaks  of  Xantbua  the  Lydian,  awl  of  Menecrates  of 
Elea,  his  contemporary,  who  had  written  an  'EAXj7<t- 
iravTiaxTi  Ktptodoc,  and  a  work  on  the  origin  of  cities 
(trsot  KTiaeuv). — In  the  thirteenth  book  Strabo  returns 
towards  the  Propontis,  snd  describes  the  aeacoast  from 
Cyzicua  to  Cuma,  comprehending  the  Troad  and  Ma- 
li:   To  this  be  adds  an  account  of  Loabos,  which  liea 
opposite.    From  thence,  turning  towards  the  interior, 
he  stops  by  the  way  at  tbe  cities  of  Pergamus,  Sardis, 
Hierspolis,  and  some  others.    In  his  description  of 
the  Troad,  Homer  is  Strabo'a  first  and  leading*  author- 
ity ;  the  commentators  on  the  poet,  namely,  Eudoxus 
of  Cnidos,  Damaalea  of  Sigeuro,  Charon  of  Tuampaa- 
cus,  Scylax,  and  Ephorus,  occupy  tbe  second  rank 
To  these  must  be  added  Ctllisthenes,  and  a  writer 
bom  in  this  country,  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who  had 
written  thirty  books  on  sixty  verses  of  the  Iliad 
From  thia  author  ia  taken  the  story  about  Aristotle's 
library.    ( Vid.  Scepsis.)    Ephorus,  Thucydides,  and 
Artemidorua  are  cited  for  distances  ;  Lyeursus  the 
orator,  Hellanicus,  and  Menecrates  are  the  authorities 
1*66 


for  the  different  theories  among  the  sneienti  respect.  ! 
ing  tbe  origin  of  the  Trojans. — In  tbe  JourUali  both 
Strabo  is  atill  occupied  with  Aaia  Minor ;  he  describes 
Ionia,  with  the  ialanda  of  Samoa  and  Chios ;  tbe  Isle 
of  Rhodes,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  and  tbe 
iale  of  Cyprus.    The  ancient  history  of  Ionia  is  takee 
from  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  and  the  poets,  sock  u 
Mimnermue  and  Hipponax.    On  the  subject  of  tba 
founding  of  Miletus,  our  author  conaulted  Ephorus; 
and,  aa  regards  the  colonies  planted  by  this  city,  An- 
aximines  of  Lsmpsacus.    The  history  of  Poljcntsi 
is  taken  from  Herodotus  ;  that  of  tbe  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Samoa,  from  ITiucydides.  Iu  the  account 
of  the  early  history  of  Epheaua,  Artemidorua  is  follow- 
ed;  in  the  case  of  the  other  cities,  Pherecydei  of 
Scyros,  and  Ephorus,  as  well  aa  tbe  poets.  The  Lit- 
tory  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and  of  tbe  ittempt 
of  Aristonicus,  is  taken,  very  probably,  from  Posido- 
nius.    Strabo  had  himself  visited  these  countnei  ua 
collected  materials ;  the  same  was  the  cue  will 
Rhodes.    For  Caria  he  obtained  accounts  from  iht 
grammarian  Apollodorus ;  bat  especially  from  >  co- 
tain  Philip,  who  had  written  a  history  of  the  earhj 
times  of  Caria.    The  authority  for  Lycia  was  proba- 
bly Artemidorus,  whom  Strabo  citea  for  distance!. 
What  be  states  respecting  Cilicia,  and  of  tbe  mil 
number  of  slaves  sent  from  that  country  to  the  aW 
market  at  Delos,  in  order  to  supply  the  Roman  os- 
mend  for  this  unfortunate  class  of  beings,  appears  Is 
bsve  been  extracted  from  Posidonios.   It  is  ceruia, 
at  least,  that  the  writer  from  whom  Strabo  obuicei 
theae  particulars  waa  subsequent  to  the  war  of  P» 
pey  with  the  pirates.    Strabo  then  engages  in  a  ia- 
cussion  againat  the  grammarian  Apollodorue,  «bs,  ac- 
cording to  him,  bad  misunderstood  both  Homer  usi 
Ephorus  in  many  thinga  relating  to  Asia  Minor.  Ia 
the  description  of  Cyprus  be  corrects  Damsstestni 
Eratosthenes,  on  the  authority,  probably,  of  Aneau- 
dorus. — In  the  fifteenth  book  Strabo  commences  tin 
description  of  Asia  beyond  Taurus,  or  Southern  Aw; 
thia  book  is  devoted  to  India  and  Persia.  Here  oat 
author  describes  regions  which  he  never  saw.  Hi 
himself  acknowledges  thai,  all  that  waa  known  in  ha 
day  respecting  India  was  full  of  obscurity  and  coatn- 
dietion.    His  own  idea,  too,  concerning  the  shape  of 
this  country,  is  altogether  false  ;  be  represents  it  ua 
rhomboid,  the  northern  and  southern  sides  of  wrack 
measured  3000  stadia  (nearly  115  leagues)  more  uaa 
the  eastern  and  western.    He  had,  consequently,  as 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  peninsula  of  Bean.  Is 
the  whole  of  India  he  waa  only  acquainted  with  lares 
cities :  Taxila,  Patala,  and  Palibothra.    If,  howent, 
the  geographical  information  relative  to  this  eonnay 
be  meager  and  unsatisfactory,  the  deficiency  u,  a 
some  degree,  compensated  by  the  very  full  secant 
that  is  given  of  the  manners  and  institutions  of  tbe 
people.    Besides  Eratosthenes,  who  is  his  principal 
guide,  Strabo  hss  derived  much  information  from  the 
historians  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  pamenru- 
ly  Patroclus  and  Ariatobulus,  whom  he  consioen 
most  worthy  of  reliance  ;  after  them  he  ranks  Megse- 
thenes  and  Nearcbus  :  he  gives  little  credit  to  Ones* 
ritus,  Daimachus,  and  Clitarchua.    In  treating  of  At 
course  of  the  Ganges,  he  gives  the  opinion  of  Arte*- 
dorus  :  he  cites  the  account  given  by  Nicolaus  Damn- 
renua  of  his  interview  with  the  ambassadors  sentfna 
Taprobana  to  Augustus  :  he  quotes,  slso,  a  ceriaa 
Megillua,  who  bed  written  on  the  culture  of  rice- 
After  India,  Strabo  describes  the  Empire  of  Perm- 
He  comprehends,  under  the  name  of  Ariana,  tbe  prat- 
inces  situate  between  the  Indus  and  a  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  (Pvlse  Caspire)  to  the  embou- 
chure of  the  Persian  Gulf.    In  his  description  of  ins 
coasts  of  Persia  he  follows  Xearchus  and  Ooesicr."> ; 
and  with  regard  to  the  countries  in  the  inieriw,  he  re- 
marks, that  he  has  uotbiog  more  to  saj  rwpcirag 
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tMm  than  Eratosthenes  had,  who  himself  derived  hit 
ov/ri  information  from  the  historians  of  Alexander. 
For  the  dimension*  of  the  country  he  cites  Baton 
■tad  Diognetea.  Hie  authorities  for  the  description 
of  Penis  Proper  (Or  Penis)  are  Eratosthenes  and 
Polyclitus :  bis  account  of  Personalis  and  Pasargada 
is  borrowed  from  Aristobulus,  snd  is  found  also  in 
Arrian.  In  speaking  of  the  worship  of  fire,  be  gives 
as  to  understand  that  he  has  been  an  eyewitness  of  the 
ceremony,  since  he  remarks  that  Cappsdocis,  a  prov- 
ince over  which  he  had  travelled,  contained  many  Ma- 
gi, or  worshippers  of  fire  (tripatdoi).  The  remainder 
of  his  account  of  Persian  manners  is  taken  from  He- 
rodotus and  Xenophon.  —  The  sixteenth  book  termi- 
nates the  acoonnt  of  Asia  :  it  contains  a  description 
of  Assyria,  a  name  under  which  Sirs  bo,  besides  Adia- 
bene,  comprehends  also  Babytomu  sna  Mesopotamia  ; 
to  this  succeeds  sn  accooM  of  Syria,  together  with 
Phoenicia  and  Palestine ;  and  last  of  all  comes  Arabia. 
The  description  of  Aturia,  or  the  Assyrian  province  in 
which  was  situate  the  City  of  Ninua,  is  taken  from  an 
historian  of  Alexander,  who,  together  with  Herodotus, 
Polyclitus,  snd  Eratosthenes,  has  also  been  his  author- 
ity for  Babylonia.  What  be  states  concerning  the 
Parthian  empire  is  probably  taken  from  Pbsidoniua ; 
for  mention  is  made,  in  the  coarse  of  it,  of  the  war 
waged  by  Pompey  against  Tigranes.  The  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  stone  dikes,  by  which  the  As- 
syrians had  fettered  the  navigation  of  the  Tigris,  is 
found  also  in  Arrian,  and  appear*  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  Aristobulus  and  Nearchu*.  The  picture 
of  Babylonian'  manners  is  traced  after  the  original 
drawn  by  Herodotus,  and  also  after  that  of  Poeidonius. 
Strabo  had  travelled  in  Syria,  and  therefore  speaks  of 
it  as  an  eyewitness.  He  give*  the  distances  accord- 
ing to  Eratosthenes  and  Artemidorus  ;  in  the  history 
of  the  Seleucidsj  he  follows  Posidonius.  We  find 
here  a  remarkable  passage  respecting  Moses  and  the 
Jews,  tsken  from'  some  author  who  wrote  after"  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey. — What  Strabo  men- 
tions under  the  bead  of  Arabia  is  taken  from  Eratos- 
thenes, with  the  exception  of  the  account  that  is  given 
yf  the  western  part  of  the  country ;  this  appears  to 
lave  been  drawn  from  Artemidorus,  who  had  himself 
:opied  it  from  Agalharchidas.  The  book  concludes 
with  accounts  derived  by  Strabo  from  conversation* 
with  travellers,  particularly  with  the  Stoic  philosopher, 
\thenodoru»of  Tarsus,  the  friend  snd  preceptor  of  Au- 
gustus, who  had  visited  Petri,  the  chief  city  of  the 
Sabathei,  and  in  company  with  .dElius  Qallus,  with 
whom  Strabo  became  acquainted  in  Egypt. — The  »«e- 
■nteenih  and  last  book  comprehends  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
>nd  Libya,  which  we  call  Africa,  and  which  comprised 
inder  the  name  of  Libya  the  countries  of  Cyrenaica, 
rfauritania,  and  the  territories  of  Carthage.  The  di- 
vision of  the  Roman  empire  into  provinces  terminates 
he  work.  What  Strabo  relates  concerning  the  Nile 
s  obtained  from  Eratosthenes,  Eudoxus,  and  Aritton. 
Strabo.  moreover,  was  personally  acquainted  with  the 
oarse  of  the  stream  as  far  as  (he  Cataracts.  His  ac- 
•onnt  of  the  Ptolemies  is  baaed  upon  the  testimony  of 
'olybins,  and  in  part,  very  probably,  upon  his  contin- 
lator,  Posidonius.  In  the  narrative  of  Alexander's 
narrh  across  the  desert  to  the  oracle  of  Ammoo,  Stra- 
>o  follows  Callisthenes  and  the  other  companions  of 
be  prince.  The  recital  of  Petronius,  who,  during  the 
eign  of  Augustus,  carried  on  wtr  against  the  Ethio- 
iaris,  tho  work  of  Agatharchidas,  and  the  history  of 
lerodotus,  are  the  sources  whence  he  draws  his  raa- 
erials  for  an  account  of  the  countries  lying  to  the 
onth  of  Egypt.  With  regard  to  Libya,  and  particn- 
irly  the  Oases  and  the  temple  of  Ammon,  he  takes 
Eratosthenes  for  his  guide,  and  for  the  distances,  Ar- 
Rmidorus  ;  while  for  the  histories!  portion,  Posido- 
ius,  in  all  likelihood,  served  as  sutbority.  He  cites 
lso  Timoathenes  snd  Iphicrates,  writers  otherwise  un- 


known, who  had  treated  of  the  botany  of  Libya.  At 
though,  in  treating  of  Mauritania,  he  makes  mention  of 
the  two  Jubaa,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  work  of  the  younger  on  Africa ;  for,  had 
he  known  it,  he  would  certainly  have  furnished  us  with 
many  interesting  selections  relative  to  I  he  interior  of 
the  country  .—There  exists  sn  abridgment  or  Chrestom- 
athy  of  the  entire  work  of  Strabo,  made  subsequent-  . 
hr  to  A.D.  980,  by  which  the  text  of  the  main  work 
has  often  been  corrected,  the  latter  having  come  to  us 
in  a  very  corrupt  state.  Besides  the  Cnrestomathr, 
several  collections  of  extracts  from  Strabo  have  reach- 
ed our  time :  they  are  still  in  manuscript,  and  to  be 
found  in  European  libraries.  By  the  help  of  these,  the 
text  of  the  Isrge  work  might  be  still  farther  corrected. 
— Strabo  wrote  also  an  historical  work,  a  continuation 
of  Polybius,  which  he  himself  cites  nnder  the  title  of 
TirojBvr/earo  ItrropiKa  (Historical  Memoirs).  These 
memoirs  were  carried  down  a  little  farther,  it  would 
seem,  than  the  continuation  of  the  same  historian  made 
by  Posidonius  ;  for  it  appear*  from  Plutarch  that  the 
death  of  Canar  waa  mentioned  in  them. — Among  the 
moat  useful  editions  of  Strabo  may  be  mentioned  that 
of  Casaubon,  Genet-,  1687,  fol.,  reprinted  at  Paris  by 
Morel,  after  the  death  of  Casaubon,  1690,  fol. ;  that  of 
Almeloveen,  Amst..  1708,  fol.,  which  is  a  reprint  of 
Casaubon's,  enriched  with  notes  from  various  scholars ; 
that  of  Siebenkees,  continued  by  Txschucke,  and  af- 
ter him  by  Friedemann,  but  never  completed,  Lips., 
1796-1818,  7  vols.  8vo  ;  and  that  of  Ooray,  Paris, 
1816-19,  4  vols.  8vo.  This  last  contains  the  best 
Greek  text :  it  has  no  Latin  version,  but  is  accompa- 
nied by  an  excellent  commentary  and  several  tables. 
The  Oxford  edition'  of  Strabo,  by  Falconer,  1507,  9 
vols,  fol.,  f*  a  beautiful  specimen  of  typography,  but  a 
very  unfortunate  model  of  accurate  scholarship  :  it  is 
noted  also  for  having  given  rise  to  an  angry  controver- 
sy between  the  Edinburgh  Review  snd  some  of  the 
scholars  of  England. — The  French  translation  of  Stra- 
bo, undertaken  at  the  command  of  government,  and 
executed  by  Du  Theil  and  Corey,  enjoys  a  high  repu- 
tation. The  translation,  with  the  critical  and  histori- 
cal notes;  wa*  assigned  to  the  two  scholar*  just  named ; 
and  M.  Gossellin  had  charge  of  the  formation  of  the 
maps  and  the  geographical  illustrations.  It  appeared 
during  1805-SO,  and  is  in  6  vol*.  4to.  An  able  re- 
view of  it  ia  given  in  the  London  Quarterly,  vol.  S,  p. 
»73,  stqq.  {SeMU,  Hist.  Lit  Gr.,  vol.  6,  p.  878, 
seqq  ) 

Strato,  I.  a  philosopher  of  Lemniscus,  disciple 
and  successor  in  the  school  of  Theophrastns.  or  tb» 
peripatetic  school, of  which  he  took  charge  B.C.  S8C, 
and  who  continued  over  it  for  eighteen  year*,  with  a 
high  reputation  for  learning  and  eloquence.  Ptolemy 
Philadelpho*  made  him  his  preceptor,  and  repaid  his 
services  with  a  royal  present  of  eighty  talents.  In 
his  opinion  concerning  matter,  Strato  departed  essen- 
tially from  the  system  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  nearly  approached  that  system 
of  atheism  which  excludes  the  deity  from  the  forma- 
tion of  the  world.  Cicero  states  that  this  philosopher 
conceived  all  Divine  power  to  be  seated  in  nature, 
which  possesses  the  causes  of  production,  increase, 
and  diminution,  but  is  wholly  destitute  of  sensation 
snd  figure.  He  tsught,  also,  that  the  seat  of  the  soul 
is  in  the  middle  of  the  brain,  and  that  it  only  acts  by 
means  of  the  senses.  {Enfield's  History  of  Philoso- 
phy, vol.  1,  p;  395.  seq  ) — II.  A  physician  of  Bery- 
tus,  a  pupil  of  Erasistratus,  and,  like  him',  a  deter- 
mined enemy  to  bleeding.  He  became  the  head  of 
a  school.  (SeASM,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  408.)- 
in.  A  licentious  poet,  a  native  of  Sardis.  Many  ept 
grams  of  his  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anthology 
(SchStt,  Hist.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  4,  p.  56.) 

Straton.    Vii.  Strato. 

Stbatomicr,  wife  of  Antiochus  I.  (Soter),  ling  q> 
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Syria,  tad  previously  the  wifo  of  Seleucus.  (Con- 
Wilt  remark*  at  the  coBMMncement  of  the  uticle  An- 
tiochus.) 

Stutohioia,  I.  a  city  of  Caria,  between  Alabanda 
and  Atlinda,  and  one  of  the  three  moat  important 
«itiea  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  It  waa  founded 
and  fortified  by  Antiocbue  Solar,  and  called  after  his 
wile  Stratonice.  The  modern  Etkikiuar  marka  the 
ancient  aite.  It  would  eeem  front  Stephanas  of  By»o- 
tium  («.  *.  'Exorijoi'a),  that  an  earlier  city  called  Iidiaa, 
and  al*o  Hecateaia  and  Chryssoris,  occupied  the  apot 
where  Stratoaicea  waa  afterward  founded.  In  con- 
aaquence  of  some  restorations  by  Hadrian,  this  Utter 
city  received  the  name  of  Hadnaaopolia,  bat  did  not 
long  retain  it.  (Hierocl.  —  Strata,  660.— Pofyi.,  30, 
19.— Plin.,  6,  38.)  Ptolemy  gives  the  name  of  the 
place  as  Stratonice.  (Leake'*  Tour,  p.  236.  — Cat*' 
hull,  Antig.  Aiial.,  p.  156.)— II.  A  city  near  Mount 
Taurus,  called  Slrattmce*  id  Touriua  (IrpaTOvUtta 
4  a-pif  ry  Tavpy)>  to  distinguish  it  from  the  former. 
(Strain,  I.  e.) 

Stkatonis  Toaaia,  a  city  of  Jodaa,  afterward 
called  Cawarea  by  Herod,  in  honour  of  Augustus. 
(Kid.  Cessna.) 

Stsonot lb,  one  of  the  Lipari  iales,  or  the  first  of 
Ike  JEo\m  Insula  to  the  northeast.  It  waa  called 
Strongyle  (XrpoyyeAa)  by  the  Creeks  on  account  of 
ita  found  figure,  whence,  by  corruption,  the  modern 
name  Stromboli.  It  is  celebrated  for  ita  extraordinary 
volcano,  which  is  the  only  one  known  wboae  erup- 
tion* are  continued  and  uninterrupted.  The  island  a, 
in  bet,  merely  a  single  mountain,  whose  base  is  about 
nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  crater  ia  supposed 
to  have  been  anciently  situated  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain ;  it  is  now  on  the  aide.  From  various  tee- 
knonies  collected  by  Spallanxaoi,  be  concludes  that 
be  volcano  baa  burned  for  more  than  a  century  where 
it  now  dose,  without  any  sensible  change  in  ita  aitue- 
tioa.  The  same  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  material 
origin  and  increase  of  Stromboli  is  to  be  attributed 
to  porphyry,  which,  melted  by  subterraneous  coafla- 
gfaiions,  and  rarefied  by  elastic  gaseous  substances, 
arose  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and,  extending  itself 
•o  the  sides  in  lava  and  scoria,  baa  formed  an  island 
of  Us  present  size.  The  earliest  eruptions  of  Strom- 
boli, authenticated  by  historical  accounts,  are  prior 
to  the  Christian  era  by  about  390  years,  the  date  of 
Ike  reign  of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse.  (Schol.  *i 
Apoll.  Rkod ,  4,  761.)  It  burned,  likewise,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  After  this  latter  pe- 
riod, a  long  succession  of  ages  ensued,  during  which, 
from  the  want  of  historic*!  documents,  we  are  ignorant 
of  the  state  of  Stromboli.  In  the  seventeenth  century 
we  again  know  that  it  ejected  fire,  which  it  baa  con- 
tinued to  do  to  the  present  time.  The  ancients  made 
Ibis  island  the  residence  of  ^Bolus,  monarch  of  the 
winds ;  end  Pliny  gives  us  the  germe  of  the  whole  fa- 
ble when  he  states  that  the  inhabitant*  could  tell  three 
days  beforehand,  from  the  smoke  of  the  volcano,  what 
winds  were  going  to  blow.  (Ptin.,  3.  8.)— Strongyle 
was  inhabited  ss  early  a*  the  days  of  Tbucydides. 
About  twenty-five  years  ago,  Stromboli  did  not  con- 
tain more  than  two  hundred  inhabitant* ;  but  at  pres- 
ent more  than  two  thousand  are  collected  in  a  single 
town,  (ihTannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  466. — Mai- 
te-Brwt,  vol.  7,  p.  760.) 

STaoFBiois,  small  island*  off  the  coast  of  Eli*, 
to  the  Ionian  Sea.  They  were  two  in  number,  and, 
according  to  Strabo,  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cypa- 
rissa.  (Strab.,  359.)  They  were  first  called  Plota, 
but  took  their  name  of  Strophades  from  the  circum- 
stance of  Zeiss  and  Calais,  the  eons  of  Boreas,  having 
returned  from  thence  (oTpe+u,  "  to  lum")  after  they 
bad  driven  the  Harpies  thither  from  the  table  of  Phin- 
eas.  (Apoll.  Rkod.,  S,  295.)  According  to  the  scho- 
Wet,  however,  toe  islands  ware  so  caller)  because  the 
1*6? 


sons  of  Boreas  ranted  to  Jupiter  JEoeaius,  vrsm  it- 
tar  stood  on  a  promontory  of  CephaUenia,  ud  im- 
plicated him  for  aid  to  overtake  lbs  Harpies,  (float, 
ad  Apallod,  I,  7,  31.) — These  island*  ue  known  t* 
navigators  at  the  present  day  under  the  Bams  of  Sin- 
vol*.   (Cramer'*  Am.  Greece,  voL  3,  p.  131.) 

Sreornloa,  I.  a  king  of  Pbocie.  He  married  i  ut- 
ter of  Agamemnon,  by  whom  he  bad  Friaries,  cele- 
brated for  bta  friendship  with  Orestes.  After  iW 
murder  of  Agamemnon  by  Clytemnestta  and 
thos,  the  king  of  Pbocie  educated  at  his  own  orate, 
with  the  greatest  care,  his  nephew,  whom  Electn  bat 
secretly  removed  from  the  dagger  of  hi*  mother  sad 
her  adulterer.  (Pa****..  3,  89.—  Hygm,  Jkk,  U 
17.)— II.  A  son  of  Pyladea  by  Electn,  the  tarn  of 
Oreetee. 

Stbvmok,  a  large  river  of  Thrace,  forming  the  bound- 
ary of  that  country  on  the  side  of  Macedonia.  (Styt, 
PeripL.  p.  37.)  k  rises  in  the  chain  or  Mount  Sco- 
mius,  and,  after  a  course  of  nearly  two  hundred  mi*, 
through  the  territory  of  the  Pamniane,  the  Mcdi,  Sum, 
and  Edonee,  which  were  Three  ian  tribes,  fall*  into  ta 
gulf  to  which  it  communicated  the  nam*  of  Suysmi- 
oua,  now  Golfo  di  Context*.  (Sir the,  331.)  Plisj 
states,  that  the  Strymon  had  ita  source  in  Mount  E*- 
mua,  and  that  it  farmed  seven  lakes  before  it  prntai- 
ed  on  ita  course  (4,  10).  The  Strymon  gave  iu  dim 
to  a  wind  which  waa  prevalent  in  the  gulf  into  void 
that  river  discharges  itself,  and  blew  with  great  vie- 
lence  from  the  north.  (Htrod.,  9,  118.)  The  Suj- 
mon  wee'  alao  celebrated  for  ita  eel*.  (Anlif^  n. 
Aiken.,  7,  64.)  According  to  Lucas,  the  modem 
name  of  this  stream  ia  Annuo*,  or  the  "  Black  Haw;* 
but  some  maps  term  it  the  river  of  Orpkano,  fron  t 
small  town  near  ita  month.  (Crtmef*  Ant.  Grm, 
vol.  1,  p.  889.) 

Stvbj-haus,  I.  a  region  of  Macedonia,  tooth  of 
Orestis,  and  annexed  to  the  former  country  noon  la 
conquest  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Romano.  (In ,  ft 
80.)— II.  Palua,  a  lake  of  Arcadia,  near  the  ton  of 
Stymphalua,  and  once  the  fooled  haunt  of  bird*,  them 
called  Stympbalidea.  (ApoUod.,  3,  6,  6.— SeU  d 
Apoll.  Rkod.,  8, 1064.)  Pauaaniaa  imagines tbtttbm 
came  from  Arabia,  a*  there  existed  some  of  the  an 
name  in  that  country  (8,  33).  The  Stymphtlida, 
confounded  by  others  with  the  Harpies,  are  atid  to  few 
on  human  flesh,  and  were  fabled  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  Hercules.  The  Stymphalian  lake  wit  tea- 
posed  to  commooicate  with  the  Eraainus,  a  soull  rim 
ofArgolia.  (flared.,  6, 76.— Stroeo,  871.)  TbeEa- 
peror  Hadrian  caused  water  to  be  conveyed  fron  t 
fountain  in  the  Slympfaauen  territory  to  Coruni 
(Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  309.) 

Stymfhamis,  a  town  of  Arcadia,  northeast  of  Or- 
cbomenus,  and  near  the  confines  of  Achate.  Io  o> 
lime  of  Pausanias  it  waa  annexed  to  Argolit  by  ta 
voluntary  choice  of  ita  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  an  Ar- 
cadian town  at  the  epoch  of  the  Trojan  war,  hi  rag 
been  founded,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  coonttj, 
long  before  that  period  by  Stympbalua,  a  descendut 
of  Arcaa.  (PauMit.,  8,  S3  )  Its  antiquity  i*  *lto  it- 
tested  by  Pindar,  who  calls  it  the  mother  of  Arcadia 
(Olymp.,  6,  167.)  The  remains  of  Stymphdu*  tit 
about  an  hour  to  the  west-southwest  of  Zareka,  tat 
•land  upon  a  rocky  eminence  rising  from  the  noruietst 
aide  of  the  lake.  (Cramer1*  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p 
309.) 

Styx,  I.  a  daughter  of  Ocean  as  and  Tethya.  Sat 
married  Pallas,  bv  whom  the  had  Victory,  Slrerfth, 
Luck  (ZqAot  — flay"*  ad  ApoUod.,  I,  2,  i,*ot.cnt\ 
and  Violence.  (Apollod.,  I.  e.V—  II.  A  cerebrated  tor- 
rent in  Arcadia,  which  precipitated  itself  over  *  rock; 
height  in  the  vicinity  of  Nonacra,  to  join  the  nrer 
Crathia.  The  water*  of  the  Styx  were  said  to  be  poi- 
sonous, and  to  possess  the  property  of  diradrtog  met- 
als ud  other  hard  anbaUncee  exposed  to  their  «ro*ii 
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The  only  thing  in  which  it  could  be  kept  wis  a  mule's 
hoof;  every  other  kind  of  vessel  split  immediately  on 
receiving  it.  Hence,  sty  the  ancient  writers,  it  was 
in  i  mole's  hoof  that  some  of  this  water  was  sent  to 
Asia  by  Aniipater,  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  Alex- 
ander. (Pfci.,  30, 53 .—JElian,  H.  A.,  10, 40.— Jut- 
tin,  12,  H —  Quint.  Curt.,  16,  18,  tt.—Scnec, 
Qu.nl  Nat.,  3,  28.—  Vitrnv.,  8,  3.— Varro,  op.  Solin., 
c.  7.)  Herodotus  relates  that  Cleomenes,  king  of 
Spurts,  assembled  in  this  quarter  the  Arcadian  chiefs 
whorh  he  had  united  in  a  plot  against  thst  city,  and 
made  them  swear  by  this  "  infernal"  stream  that  they 
would  persevere  in  their  resolutions.    The  historian 
describes  the  Nonacrian  Styx  as  a  scanty  rill,  distilling 
from  the  rock,  and  falling  into  a  hollow  basin  surround- 
ed by  a  wall  (6,  75).    Pausanias,  however,  represents 
the  Styx  as  hilling  from  one  of  the  most  elevated  snm- 
mits  that  he  had  ever  seen  (ft,  17,  5),  and  this  state- 
ment agrees  with  the  accounts  of  modem  travellers. 
( Von  Stacktlberg,  La  Grice,  Vuet  piuoresques,  Ac, 
Inrtat.  ivii.,  Paris,  1831. — PouquevUle,  Voyage  de 
la  Grlct,  vol.  5,  p.  458.)   On  comparing  the  language 
of  Herodotus  with  that  of  Pausanias  in  another  pas- 
sage (8,  18,  9),  it  would  appear  that  the  historian 
nerely  speaks  of  the  Styx  after  it  has  descended  from 
che  mountain-height.   The  modern  name  of  the  Styx 
is  Mmrmero,  or  "  Black  Water,"  an  appellation  de- 
rived from  the  dark  colour  of  the  rock*  over  which  it 
flows.   (Von  Stacktlberg,  I.  e. — PouquevitU,  I.  C.) 
Various  etymologies  are  assigned  for  the  ancient  name. 
Servios  derives  it  from  the  hateful  and  gloomy  nature 
of  the  stream  (aWd  roC  orvyepai. — Sen.  ad  Virg., 
/En.,  6,  133).   According  to  another  account,  when 
Ceres,  in  the  course  of  her  wandering  to  recover  her 
lost  daughter,  was  pursued  by  Neptune,  and  compelled 

0  change  herself  into  a  mare,  she  came  to  this  Arca- 
lian  stream,  snd,  having  beheld  her  altered  form  in  it, 
vaa  so  disgusted  at  the  sight  that  she  regarded  its  wa- 
ers  with  hatred,  and  made  tbem  black  of  hue  (fori- 
nrai  re  vol  rd  Coop  fii).av  kiroiiiae. — Plot.,  Hepkttst., 
p.  Phot.,  tod.,  190  ;  vol.  1,  p.  148,  ed.  Bekk.).— III. 
C  fabulous  river  of  the  lower  world,  the  ides  of  which 
rat  in  all  probability  borrowed  from  the  Styx  of  Area- 
ta. It  was  said  to  encompass  the  lower  region  nine 
mes  in  its  winding  course  (Virg.,  Georg.,  4,  480), 
nd  is  described  by  the  poets  as  a  broad,  dull,  and  slug- 
ish  stream  of  but  little  depth,  whence  the  expression 
Stygian  lake"  OEn.,  6,  134),  "  Stygian  fen"  (JBn., 
,  323),  and  the  like,  so  frequently  applied  to  it.  Ac- 
ting to  the  popular  belief,  the  gods  regarded  this 
ream  with  so  much  reverence  that  they  were  accus- 
al ed  to  swear  by  it,  and  deemed  such  sn  oath  the 
oat  binding  In  its  nature.  (Mn.,  6,  334.)  If.  bow- 
er, any  deity  ever  violated  an  oath  thus  taken,  the 
nishment  wss  believed  to  be  deprivation  of  nectar 
d  ambrosia,  and  the  loss  of  all  heavenly  privileges 
:  the  space  of  ten  whole  yesrs.  Hesiod,  in  a  curious 
saage  of  the  Theogony,  gives  the  particulars  of  this 
nishment  very  minutely,  but  makes  it  apply  to  the 
te  of  celestial  perjury  in  general,  not  merely  to  the 
ilation  of  an  oath  taken  in  the  name  of  the  infernal 
er.  According  to  the  poet,  when  any  one  of  the 
is  in  guilty  of  perjury,  Iris  is  sent  down  to  Hades, 

1  brings  up  thence,  in  a  golden  vase,  some  of  the 
tling  water  of  this  celebrated  stream.  The  offend - 
deity  ie  compelled  to  swallow  the  noxioua  draught, 

I  thereupon  he  lies  outstretched  for  one  whole  year, 
bout  sense  or  motion,  nor  partakes  of  the  nectar 
I  ambrosia.  At  the  end  of  this  year  other  troubles 
in  store  for  him.  For  nine  whole  years  is  he  now 
a  rated  from  the  society  of  the  gods,  neither  attend- 
at  the  council  of  Jove  nor  partaking  of  the  banquet, 
tbe  tenth  year  his  punishment  ends,  and  he  is  re- 
ed to  hie  former  privileges.  (He*.,  Theog.,  788, 
f. — Compare  Htm.,  R,  14,  87*. — Heyne,  ad  foe.) 
Ivaoa,  the  goddess  of  Persuasion,  called  Pitbo 


(IUi&S)  by  the  Greek*.  Hermesianax  made  her  on* 
of  the  Graces.    (Hermes.,  op.  Pausat.,  9, 86.) 

Soastus,  a  river  of  India,  fairing  into  the  Indus 
near  the  modem  city  of  Attock.  D'Anville  makes  the 
modern  name  of  the  Suastus  to  be  the  Suvat.  Man* 
nert  supposes  this  to  be  the  same  river  with  that  cafleel 
Choaspes  by  Strabo  and  Curtins,  snd  the  nsme  Suaa- 
toa,  which  ia  used  by  Ptolemy  in  speaking  of  ttna 
stream,  to  be  an  error.  (Mannert,  Giogr.,  vol.  6,  pt. 
l.p.80.) 

SublicIos  Pons,  the  most  ancient,  and  also  the 
first  in  order,  if  we  ascend  the  river,  of  all  the  bridges 
thrown  over  tbe  Tiber  at  Rome.  It  waa  called  S«V 
(tenia  because  constructed  of  wood,  and  resting  en 
pile*  or  stakes  (sublica. —  Fesl.,  ».  «.  Sublierus). 
This  bridge  waa  built  by  Ancua  Msrchis  (Lh.,  1,33), 
but  was  rendered  more  celebrated  for  the  gallant  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  defended  by  Horatios  Cocles 

r'  ist  the  forces  of  Porsenns.  For  some  centuries' 
,  this  bridge  was,  through  motives  of  religious  feel- 
ing, kept  constantly  m  repair  with  the  same  materials 
of  which  it  had  been  originally  framed,  without  the  ad- 
dition of  a  single  nail  for  the  purpose.  This  contin- 
ued, as  we  team  from  Dio  Casaioa  (50, 9),  till  toward* 
the  end  of  tbe  republic,  when  it  was  rebuilt  of  stone 
by  the  censor  Paulus  JSmilius  Lepidus.  (Ptut.,  Pit. 
Num.)  Julius  CapHolinus  states  (c.  8)  that  it  «ri 
repaired  by  Antoninus  Pins  in  marble.  (Cramer's 
Ane.  Italy,  vol.  I,  p.  467.) 

Subdrra,  one  of  the  most  populous  snd  busy  part* 
of  ancient  Rome.  If,  however,  the  Soburra  was  one 
of  the  most  frequented  parte  of  Rome,  it  was  also  the 
most  profligate.  (Proptrt.,  4,  7,  15,  ttq. — Herat., 
Spod.,  6,  S7.— Martial,  6,  66.)  The  term  Suburra 
is  sometimes  used  synonymously  with  thst  of  Rome, 
especially  by  Juvenal.  (Sat,  8,  6. — A.,  10,  ISO.) 
Julius  Cesar  ia  said  to  have  first  lived  m  this  part  of 
Rome,  and  in  rather  an  humble  dwelling.  (Sueton , 
Tit.  Jul.,  46.)  Varro  givea  various  etymologies  for 
the  name  (L.  L.,  4,  8),  but  they  all  appear  unsatisfac- 
tory.   (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  369.) 

Sucro,  I.  now  Xucar,  a  river  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Contestant.  It  rise*  ia 
Mount  Idnbeds,  and  fall*  into  the  Mediterranean. 
(Mela,  8,  6.— Ptti.,  8,  3.)— II.  A  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Edetsni,  and  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Sucro.  It  ray  between  Carthago 
Nova  and  the  river  Iberus.  It  was  in  ruins  ss  early  a* 
the  days  of  Pliny.  The  modem  Cullera  marks  it* 
site,   (/tin.,  3,  $  —  Lit.,  38,  86.— Id.,  89,  19.) 

Sdxssa,  I.  Pometia.  an  ancient  Volscian  city,  the 
site  of  which  must  ever  remain  a  matter  of  mere  con- 
jecture. It  appears  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pomptine  Psludes,  to  which  it  gave  name. 
This  town  wss  tsken  and  sacked  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  snd  the  booty  is  said  to  have  furnished  hint 
with  tbe  mesns  for  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Capi- 
tol, (lite.,  1,  63.)  It  wss  again,  at  •  later  period, 
taken  and  sacked  by  .the  consul  Servilius,  and  from 
that  period  we  loae  all  traces  of  it  in  history.  Suessa 
Pometia  was  s  colony  of  Alba,  according  to  Dionysios' 
(1,4)  »nd  Virgil  (jEn,  6,  773. — Cramer's  Ane.  Baly 
vol.  3,  p.  95.  seq.).— II.  Aurunca,  the  capital  of  the 
Aurunct.   (Vid.  Aurunci.) 

SubssiSnkb,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgics,  between 
the  Remi,  Veromandui,  Vadocasses,  Mefdi,  and  Car*. 
lannL  Their  capital,  Augusta,  afterward  Suessiones, 
now  Soissons,  stands  on  Oxona,  now  the  Aisnt. 
They  were  subdued  by  Catsar.  (Cats.,  B.  Q.,  8, 6. — 
Lh.,  Bpit.,  m—Ptin.,  4, 17.) 

Suetonius,  I.  C.  Paulinus,  a  Roman  commander, 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  made  war  upon  the 
Mauri,  and  was  the  first  Roman  general  (hat  crossed 
Mount  Atlas  with  an  army.  He  commanded  subse- 
quently in  Britain,  and  there  crushed  a  dangerous  re- 
bellion.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  eamnaign  in  Af- 
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rica.  — II.  Tranquillua,  a  Roman  historian,  bom  abont 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Hia  father, 
Suetonius  Lenis,  was  tribune  of  the  thirteenth  legion 
in  die  war  of  Otho.  The  son  followed  at  Roma  the 
profession  of  a  grammarian  and  rhetorician.  He  be- 
came intimately  acquainted  with  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  recommended  him  to  Trajan,  and  procured  for  him 
the  office  of  tribune,  and  the  jut  irium  liberorum, 
though  he  had,  in  fact,  no  issue.  Under  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  he  was  appointed  private  secretary  (Magitter 
Epittolarum),  but  was  degraded  from  this  post  for 
havingbeen  wanting  in  respect  to  the  Empress  Sabi- 
na.  The  year  of  bis  death  is  not  known. — The  prin- 
cipal work  that  remains  to  us  of  Suetonius  is  his  Bi- 
ography of  the  first  twelve  Csssrs.  In  some  manu- 
scripts these  lives  are  divided  into  eight  books,  an.ar- 
rangeinent  most  probably  made  by  the  copyists.  The 
object  of  Suetonius  was  not  so  much  to  give  a  history 
of  the  political  and  military  eventa  that  occurred  during 
the  reign  of  each  of  these  princes,  ss  to  delineate  their 
private  characters,  their  virtues  and  vicea,  in  a  word, 
the  whole  of  their  private  life.  Hia  narratives  do  net 
follow  a  chronological  order :  the  division  is  rather  one 
resulting  directly  from  the  subject  matter  ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  birth  of  each  emperor,  bis  manner  of  life, 
occupations,  amusements,  dec.  Suetonius  traces  his 
characters  with  remarkable  fidelity,  and,  according  to 
St.  Jerome,  with  the  same  freedom  with  which  they 
lived;  "pari  libertate  at  ipri  tixerunt."  Like  Plu- 
tarch, he  seems  to  have  collected  his  materials  from 
several  very  different  authorities ;  but  he  bad  one 
great  advantage  over  the  Greek  biographer  in  the  su- 
perior knowledge  which  be  naturally  possessed  of  the 
laws  snd  usages  of  the  Romans  ;  so  that  on  those  sub- 
jects his  testimony  is  much  more  trustworthy.  We 
do  not  see  any  grounds  for  the  charge  of  malignity 
which  has  been  sorqetimos  brought  against  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  appears  to  have  recorded  the  virtues 
and  vices  of  the  Caesars  with  great  impartiality  ;  and 
certainly  it  is  not  the  fault  of  Suetonius  if  their  vices 
seem  to  preponderate.  He  merely  gives  a  plain  and 
candid  account  of  facts,  many  of  them  otherwise  un- 
known, but  of  the  greatest  importance  for  history. 
His  style  is  simple,  concise,  and  correct,  without  either 
ornament  or  affectation. — Besides  these  biographies, 
we  have  from  the  pen  of  Suetonius  an  account  of  dis- 
tinguished grammarians,  and  a  fragment  of  a  similar 
work  on  celebrated  rhetoricians.  To  him  also  are  as- 
cribed lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  Lucan,  Pliny  the 
elder,  Juvenal,  and  Persiua.  These  are  probably  sup- 
posititious. Suetonius  wrote  also  other  works,  on  the 
Schools  of  the  Greeks,  on  Rome  and  its  institutions, 
a  genealogy  of  Reman  families,  dec.,  but  these  are  all 
■oat. — The  best  editions  of  Suetonius  are,  that  qf  Pi- 
■iscus,  Leotard.,  1714, 2  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Oudendorp, 
L.  Bat.,  1761.  2  vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Emesti,  Lift., 
1775,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  but  particularly  that  of  Crusius, 
Lipt.,  1816-18,  3  vols.  8vo.  (.SchSll,  Hut.  Lit. 
Rom.,  vol.  2,  p.  387.) 

Soivi,  a  powerful  people  of  Germany,  consisting 
of  many  tribes,  and  inhabiting  the  eastern  section  of 
the  country,  from  the  Danube  to  the  Sinus  Codanua. 
Among  the  separate  tribes  composing  this  nation, 
Ptolemy  enumerates  the  Langobardi,  Semnones,  and 
Angli.  The  Catti,  Marcomanni,  Ubii,  Sygambri,  dec., 
were  often  included  under  the  same  general  appella- 
tion. In  process  of  time,  the  names  of  the  several 
tribes  became  gradually  more  prevalent,  that  of  Suevi 
less  snd  less  frequent,  until  the  term  became  fixed  aa 
a  designation  of  those  that  had  settled  in  what,  at  the 
present  day,  ia  denominated  Suabia.  (Cat.,  B.  G., 
4,  1,  teqq.  —  Tac.,  Germ.,  88,  45.  —  Pliny,  4,  14.— 
Ptrtx.,  Man.  Germ.  Hitt.,  1,  100,  283,  519.)  Lu- 
can calls  them  Flavi,  from  their  having,  in  general, 
reddish  hair,  which  their  name  is  likewise  said  to  sig- 
nify. {Lucan,  2,  51.) 
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Suidas,  a  Greek  lexicographer,  of  whom  n  little 
is  known  that  some  have  doubted  whether  a  person  of 
this  name  ever  existed.    His  name,  however,  Utoaad 
in  all  the  MSS.  of  hia  Lexicon,  and  is  often  mentioned 
by  Eustathius  in  his  commentary  on  Homer.  He 
seems  to  have  flourished  between  BOO  snd  1026  AJ). 
He  is  the  author  of  a  Lexicon  compiled  from  nnou 
authors.    It  differs  essentially  from  other  worki  of 
this  kind,  in  giving  not  only  the  explanation  of  work, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  an  historical  notice  of  the  mat 
celebrated  authors,  and  extracts  from  their  works. 
On  account  of  the  peculiar  uniformity  of  itjle  which 
prevails  in  the  biographical  notices,  it  has  been  cos. 
lectured  that  Suidas  borrowed  them  all  from  tome 
Onomasticon ;  and,  from  an  expression  which  he  turn- 
self  uses  in  the  article  Hesychius,  some  have  bean  lei 
to  believe  that  a  work  of  the  latter  furnished  him  via 
his  chief  materials.    In  making  his  compilation,  how- 
ever, Suidas  has  shown  groat  negligence,  sad  a  tool 
want  of  judgment  and  critical  talent.   He  cites  fros 
vitiated  snd  corrupt  readings ;  he  confounds  individ- 
uaU  and  authors  ;  and  oftentimes  his  citations  do  not 
prove  what  he  intends.    It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
carelessness  of  copyists  may  not  have  been  the  am 
of  many  of  these  errors.    Notwithstanding  its  enon 
and  imperfections,  it  is  s  very  useful  book,  snd  s  store- 
house  of  all  sorts  of  erudition.    It  furnishes  in  k- 
count  of  poets,  orators,  historians,  dec,  with  rant 
passages  from  ancient  authors  whose  works  ire  lost. 
The  best  edition,  until  of  late,  used  to  be  that  of  Ros- 
ter, Cantab.,  1705,  3  vols.  lb!.    In  1834,  bowers, 
a  new  edition  of  Kuster's  work  appeared  from  the 
Clarendon  press,  Oxford,  in  2  vols,  fol.,  by  Gsislaa, 
which  is  in  every  respect  far  superior  to  the  forma. 
In  the  same  year,  Bernhardy,  a  German  scholar,  com- 
menced re-editing  Gaiaford's  labours,  in  the  4to  form, 
at  the  Halle  press.   This  Istter  work  is  still  in  a  coons 
of  publication.    (Hoffmann,  Lex.  BibUograph.,  vol.  1, 
p.  650.— SMU,  Hut.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol  6,  p.  289.) 

Soionxs,  a  people  of  Scandinavia,,  famed  for  thai 
skill  in  navigation  as  early  as  the  days  of  TacrM 
(Germ,  44>  They  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of 
what  is  now  called  Sweden,  which  country  in  eutj 
times  was  called  Sviar.  From  them  Sweden,  in  the 
middle  ages,  received  the  appellation  of  SveonUod  snd 
Sueotiia.  (Buchoff  und  Miller,  WSrtarb.  ia  Gap, 
p.  935.) 

Soll*.    Ftd.  Sylla. 

Solmo,  I.  a  city  of  Latiura,  which  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  modern  Sermonetta  Vccchia.  It  most  not 
be  confounded  with  the  plsce  of  the  same  name  sa> 
ated  among  the  Peligni.  .  Virgil  probably  alludes  to  K 
when  he  givea  the  name  of  Sulmo  to  a  Latin  warrior. 
(Xn.,  10,  617.)  In  Pliny's  time  no  vestige  of  it  re- 
mained.— II.  A  city  of  the  Peligni,  about  seven  roila 
southeast  o/  Corfinium.  now  Sulmone.  It  wet  the 
birthplace  of  Ovid,  who  has  made  us  acquainted  with 
that  fact  in  more  than  one  passage.  The  improbable 
story  of  its  having  been  founded  by  Sorrows.  • 
Phrygian,  one  of  the  companions  of  -Cneas,  which 
we  find  in  the  same  poet  (Fatt.,  4,  79),  is  re-echoed 
by  Silius  Italicus  (9,  76).  We  learn  from  Florin  (J. 
21)  that  this  city  was  exposed  to  all  the  vengeance  of 
Sylla  for  having  been  attached  to  the  cause  of  Men- 
us. It  was  not,  however,  destroyed  by  that  general 
since  we  soon  after  hear  of  its  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar,  together  with  Corfinium.  (Bell 
Civ-,  1,  16.)  Frontinus  states  that  it  was  s  Roman 
colony.    (Cramer's  Ave.  Italy,  vol.  1.  p.  334.) 

ScLPiTii,  a  poetess  in  the  time  of  Domitian,  who 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  banishment  of  the  philosopher! 
by  that  emperor.  We  have  remaining  a  Satire  in 
seventy  verses,  entitled  "  De  edicto  Domitiani,  f 
PhUotophot  urbe  ejeeerit."  It  is  found  in  many  «k 
tions  of  Persiua  and  Juvenal,  snd  even  of  Ausonins. 
This  is  supposed  to  be,  is  fact,  the  production  of  Sal- 
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pitia.  {Bohr,  Guch.  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  181.)  The  Sal 
pitia  here  alluded  to  muat  not  be  confounded  with 
another  in  the  time  of  Tibullus.  To  the  latter  are  as- 
cribed by  some  critics  a  portion  of  the  elegies  in  the 
fourth  book  of  Tibullos,  namely,  from  the  2d  to  the 
12th  inclusive.  (Barthe,  Albert.,  59,  16. — Brouck- 
Aiu.  ai  Tibutt.,  p.  384.) 

Solpitu  Ltx,  I.  Militant,  by  P.  Sulpitius,  the  trib- 
une, A.U.C  665.  It  ordained  that  the  prosecution 
of  the  Mithradatic  war  should  be  taken  from  Sylla  and 
rested  in  Marius. — II.  Another,  it  Senatu,  by  Servius 
Sulpitius,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  665.  It  required  that 
no  senator  should  contract  a  debt  over  3000  denarii 
($300).— III.  Another,  it  Civitate,  by  P.  Sulpitius, 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  665.  That  the  Italian  allies, 
who  had  obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  had 
been  formed  into  eight  new  tribes,  should  be  distribu- 
ted throughout  the  thirty-five  old  tribes  ;  and  also  that 
the  manumitted  slaves,  who  used  formerly  to  vote  only 
in  the  four  city  tribes,  might  vote  in  all  the  tribes. 

SulpitIa  Gens,  a  distinguished  patrician  family  at 
Rome,  the  two  principal  branches  of  which  were  the 
Camerini  and  Galbs.  • 

Soi.pitTos,  I.  Servius  Sulpitius  Rufus,  e  distin- 
guished patrician,  brother-in-law  of  C.  Licmius  Stolo. 
He  was  highly  esteemed  for  his  talents  and  virtues, 
•nd  filled  many  important  offices  in  the  state.  Sul- 
pitius was  four  times  military  tribune  with  consular 
power;  the  last  of  these  times  in  400  B.C. — II.  Ser- 
vius Sulpitius  Pseticus,  was  consul  B.C.  362,  with  Li- 
cinius  Stolo.  Scenic  exhibitions  are  said  to  have 
been  first  given  during  this  year,  and  it  was  during 
this  same  year  that  Sulpitius  drove  a  nail  into  the 
aide  of  tbe  temple  of  Jupiter  on  account  of  the  ceas- 
ing of  a  pestilence. — III.  Publios  Sulpitius  Saverio, 
was  consul  B.C.  279,  with  P.  Deeins  Mus,  and  de- 
feated Pyrrhns  at  Asculom. — IV.  Servius'  Sulpitius 
Galba.  (Vid.  Galba  II.  and  III.)— V.  Cains  Sulpitius 
Gallus.  ( Vid.  Gallua  I.)— VI.  PubUns  Sulpitius,  a  trib- 
une of  the  commons  in  1*23  B.C.,  and  a  person  of 
most  turbulent  character.  As  a  partisan  of  Marius, 
he  brought  forward  a  law  to  deprive  Sylla  of  the 
charge  of  the  war  against  Mithrsdstes,  and  to  vest  it  in 
Marius.  He  also  proposed  snOther  law  respecting  tbe 
Italian  allies.  (Vid.  Sulpitia  Lex  III.)  While  these 
natters  were  pending,  he  paraded  the  streets,  sur- 
rounded by  armed  bands,  and  a  set  of  ruffians  whom 
le  called  his  anti-senate :  the  Italians  also  streamed 
n  extraordinary  numbers  to  the  city,  to  await  the  pas- 
age  of  the  law  in  which  they  were  interested.  On 
heir  first  insertion  into  the  register  of  citizens,  eight 
e  w  tribes  had  been  created  for  them,  whose  suffrage* 
rere  only  then  demanded  when  the  old  five-and-thirty 
»ve  no  decision.  Sulpitius  now  proposed  by  his  law 
>  distribute  tbera  throughout  all  the  tribes.  Rome 
ecame  thereupon  a  scene  of  confusion  and  riot; 
3th  parties,  tbe  old  citizens  and  the  Italians,  fought 
ith  sticks  and  clubs  in  the  streets  snd  forum  ;  and' 
e  law  was  near  being  passed  by  force,  when  Sylla, 
ho  remained  at  Rome,  came  to  the  aid  of  tbe 
natorial  party.  The  senate  was  assembled  in  the 
mple  of  Castor,  and  regularly  besieged  by  the  peo- 
e  because  it  had  caused  to  be  announced  the  meas- 
e  usual  in  extreme  confusion  of  an  interruption  of 
I  public  business.  In  the  tumult  that  arose,  Sylla's 
n-in-law  was  slain ;  hia  colleague  escaped  the 
nds  of  the  mob  with  difficulty  ;  and  Sylla  himself, 
save  bis  life,  waa  compelled  to  take  off  the  reatric- 
in  upon  public  business  merely  to  be  let  out  of  the 
y.  He  betook  himself  to  his  army,  while  Sulpitius 
Tied  hia  law,  and  the  appointment  also  of  Manua  in 
IIa*s)  stead,  as  commander-in-chief  against  Mitbre- 
lea.  Sylla  now  inarched  upon  Rome,  and  the  city 
is  stormed  like  a  hostile  town.  Sulpitius  the  trib- 
e  perished,  a  price  having  been  set  upon  his  head, 
i  Marias  himself  narrowly  escaped  being  taken. — 


VII.  Servius  Sulpitius  Rufus,  a  contemporary  and 
friend  of  Cicero's,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  law- 
yers of  his  time.  He  had  been  a  pupil,  in  judicial 
studies,  of  F.  Balbus  and  C.  Aquilius  Gallua.  Ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Cicero,  Sulpitius  was  tbe 
first  that  gave  a  scientific  form  to  Roman  jurispru- 
dence ;  in  other  words,  he  carried  it  bsck  to  first 
principles.  He  was  consul  50  B.C.,  with  M.  Mar- 
cellus.  Of  his  legal  writings  (Reprehenta  M.  Sea- 
voice  capita ;  De  tettandit  tacris^  De  dote,  die), 
and  also  of  his  speeches,  nothing  remains.  (Consult 
Otto,  "dt  Vita,  ttudUt,  tcriptit,  et  htmoribut  Sen.  S. 
Rafi,"  Traj.  ad  Rken.,  1737.)— VIII.  C.  Sulpitius 
Apollinaris,  a  native  of  Carthage,  and  grammarian, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  tbe  Antoninea.  We  have 
nothing  from  him  relative  to  the  branch  of  knowledge 
which  he  professed  to  teach.  The  verses,  however, 
that  are  found  at  the  commencement  of  Terence's 
plays,  aa  arguments  to  the  respective  pieces,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  his.  We  have  also  an  epigram  of  his  on 
the  order  which  Virgil  gave  to  burn  the  yGneid. 
(Burmann,  Anlhol.  Lot.,  vol.  I,  p.  352.  —  SehSU, 
Hirt.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  8,  p.  808)--IX.  Sulpitius  Se- 
verus,  an  ecclesiastical  historian,  born  about  363  A.D., 
m  Aquitania.  We  have  from  him  a  sacred  history 
(Materia  Sacra),  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to 
A.D.  410  ;  a  Life  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  some 
dialogues  and  letters.  The  latest  edition  of  bis  united 
works  is  that  of  Prato,  Verona,  1741-5,  2  vols.  4 to. 

Suhmanos,  an  Etrurian  deity,  whose  worship  was 
adopted,  probably  very  early,  at  Rome.  A  temple 
was  erected  to  him  at  the  Circus  Maximus  in  the  time 
of  the  war  with  Pyrrhua  (Ovid,  Fatt.f  6,  781),  and  hia 
earthen  statue  stood  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter on  the  Capitol.  (Cm.,  Dm.,  1,  10.)  Nocturnal 
lightnings  were  ascribed  to  Summanus,  as  diurnal  ones 
were  to  Jupiter  (Plin.,  3,  53. — August.,  do.  D.,  4, 
23) ;  and  when  treea  had  been  struck  with  lightning, 
the  Fratrtt  AnaUt  sacrificed  to  him  black  wethers. 
(Grater,  Intern.,  p.  121.)  Ha  may,  therefore,  have 
been  only  a  god  or  tbe  night ;  but  we  are  assured  that 
he  waa  Pluto  and  Dispiter.  (Mart.,  CapeU.,  2, 40. — 
Amok.,  adt.  Gent.,  87.)  Varro  joins  him  with  Vul- 
canua,  aa  one  of  the  gods  worshipped  by  the  Sabine 
Tatius.  (£.  L.,  4,  p.  22.)  As  hia  Roman  name 
was  probably  a  translation,  the  usual  derivation  of  it, 
Summit  Manivm,  is  perhaps  founded  on  truth.  Hia 
festival,  the  Sttmmanalia,  waa  on  the  30th  of  June, 
when  cakes  shaped  like  a  wheel  were  offered  to  him. 
(Keightley't  Mythology,  p.  530,  teg.) 

SdnIok,  a  celebrated  promontory  of  Attica,  forming 
tbe  extreme  point  of  that  province  towards  the  south. 
Near  the  promontory  stood  the  town  of  tbe  same  name, 
with  a  harbour.  (Ptauan.,  1,  1.)  Sunium  waa  held 
especially  sacred  to  Minerva  aa  early  as  the  time  of 
Homer  (Od.,  3,  378),  and  here  the  goddess  bad  a 
beautiful  temple,  whence  her  appellation  of  Sumo*. 
The  promontory  of  Sunium  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
Grecian  history.  Herodotus,  in  one  place.  (4,  99), 
calls  it  the  Suniac  angle  (rov  yaovbv  ran  SowMutov). 
Thucydides  reports  that  it  was  fortified  by  the  Athe- 
nians after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  to  protect  their 
vessels  which  conveyed  corn  from  Eabces,  and  were, 
consequently,  obliged  to  doable  tbe  promontory  (8,  4). 
— Travellers  who  bave  visited  Sunium  inform  us  that 
this  edifice  was  originally  decorated  with  six  columns 
in  front,  and  probably  thirteen  on  each  side.  Spohn  re- 
ports, that  in  hia  time  nineteen  columns  were  still 
standing.  The  whole  edifice  was  of  white  marble, 
and  of  the  most  perfect  architecture.— According  to 
Hobhouse  (»  >1.  I,  p.  342,  An.  id.),  nine  columns, 
without  their  entablatures,  front  the  sea,  in  a  line  from 
west-northwest  te  east-southeast;  three  are  stand- 
ing on  the  aide  towards  tbe  land,  on  the  north ;  and 
two,  with  a  pilaster,  next  to  the  corner  one  of  the 
northern  columns,  towards  the  sea  on  the  east ;  ana 
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there  ii  a  solitary  oo )  on  the  southeastern  tide.  This 
last  hu  obtained  for  the  promontory  the  name  of  Cape 
Colonni,  or  (Ac  Cape  of  the  Column.  The  whiteness 
of  the  marble  baa  been  preserved  probably  by  the  sea- 
vapour,  in  the  tame  maimer  as  Trajan'*  triumphal 
arch  at  Ancoua.  The  rock  on  which  the  columns 
aland  ia  precipitous,  but  not  inaccessible,  nor  very 
high.  It  bears,  according  to  Hobboute,  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  picture  in  Falconer's  "  Shipwreck  ;" 
but  the  view  given  in  Anacharais  places  the  temple 
just  in  the  wrong  position.  Suuium  was  considered 
by  the  Athenians  an  important  post,  and  ju  much  a 
town  a*  the  Pirsru*,  but  could  not  have  been  very 
large,  according  to  Hobhouse,  who  is  of  opinion  that, 
when  Euripides  styles  it  the  rich  rock  of  Sumum  in 
his  Cyclops,  he  alludea  to  the  wealth  of  the  temple, 
not  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  same  writer  justly 
considers  the  assertion  of  Pausanias  to  be  unworthy 
of  belief,  when  he  states  that  the  spear  and  the  crest 
of  the  statue  of  Minerva  in  the  Acropolis  might  be 
seen  from  Sunium,  a  straight  line  of  nearly  30  miles. 
—Sir  W.  Gel  I  observes  that  "nothing  can  exceed 
the  beauty  of  this  spot,  commanding  from  a  portico  of 
white  marble,  erected  in  the  happiest  period  of  Gre- 
cian art,  and  elevated  300  feet  above  the  sea,  a  proa- 
pact  of  the  Gulf  of  i£gina  on  one  aide,  and  the  JEaa- 
ao  on  the  other."  (/<»*.,  p.S2.)  Dodwell  states  that 
"the  temple  is  supported  op  its  northern  side  by  a 
regularly  constructed  terrace  wall,  of  which  seventeen 
layers  of  atone  still  remain.  The  fallen  columns  are 
scattered  about  below  the  temple,  to  which  they  form 
the  richest  foreground.  The  wall*  of  the  tower,  of 
which  there  are  a  few  remains,  may  be  traced  nearly 
down  to  the  port  on  the  southern  aide ;  the  greater 
pan  of  the  opposite  side,  upon  the  edge  of  the  preci- 
pice, was  undefended,  except  by  the  natural  strength 
of  the  place  and  the  steepness  of  the  nek  ;  the  walla 
were  fortified  with  square  towers."  (Tow,  vol.  1,  p. 
MO.— Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol  3,  p.  877.) 

So  pi  sum  Mast,  a  name  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  aa  ait- 
vale  above  Italy.  'The  name  of  Mare  Inferum  waa 
applied  for  the  opposite  reason  to  the  ses  below  Italy. 
.  SoafeHA,  *  powerful  officer  under  Orodes,  king  of 
Perdue,  and  who  bad  aided  in  raising  that  monarch  to 
the  throne.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming 
of  Seleacia,  and  waa  afterward  appointed  commander 
of  the  Parthian  forces  again*!  Craesoa,  whom  he  over, 
threw  in  the  memorable  victory  at  Charm,  and  after- 
ward entrapped  and  put  to  death.  Surena  himself 
was  not  long  after  pot  to  death  by  Orodes.  (Plut., 
Fat.  Croat.) 

BoaaesTon,  a  city  of  Campania,  on  the  lower  shore 
of  the  Sinus  Crater,  and  near  the  Promontorium  Mi- 
nervaa.  The  place  is  reported  ts>  have  been  of  very 
sacient  date,  and  waa  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
bom  the  Sirens,  who,  as  poets  sung,  in  days  of  yore 
made  thia  coast  their  favourite  haunt,  and  had  «  tem- 
ple consecrated  to  them  here.  (Strai.,  347.)  Sur- 
rentum  appears  to  have  become  a  Roman  colony  in 
the  reign  of  Augustas.  The  wine  of  the  Surrentine 
hills  wss  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  ancients. 
(Oeid,  Met.,  IS,  709  —  Marital,  13,  110.— SUL, 
St/lv.,  3,  6.)  Pliny,  however,  relates  that  Tiberius 
used  to  aay  of  tbie  wine,  that  physicians  bad  agreed 
to  give  it  a  name,  but  that,  in  reality,  it  waa  only  a  bet- 
ter sor.  of  vinegar.  (Pita.,  14,  16.)  The  modern 
name  U  Surreotum  ia  Sorrento,  and  it  ie  celebra- 
ted as  the  birthplace  of  Tasso,  and  admired  for  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  its  eeenery  sod  the  salubrity  of 
its  climate.    (Cramer1*  Ane.  Italy,  vol  3,  p.  183.) 

Bust  (-arum),  a  celebrated  city  of  Susiana  in  Per- 
sia, on  the  east  side  of  the  Eahaua  or  Choaspe*. 
{Hani.,  6,  88.)  The  founder,  according  to  Herodo- 
tus, waa  Darius;  whereas  Slmao  gives,  Irons  Grecian 
traditions,  the  name  of  Titheuus,  the  father  of  Mem. 
torn ;  and  Memnon  himself  ia  said  to  have  tank  the 
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palace  at  Susa,  afterward  called  AYcnaonam  or  Men- 
noma.  Suae  itself  is  sometime*  called  Manumit. 
(Kid.  Memnon  I.)  Susa  waa  120  stadia  in  circumfer- 
ence ;  according  to  Polyclitus  300  stadia ;  and  the  ic. 
count  of  the  last-men  ;ioned  writer,  which  Strsho  quotes, 
that  the  city  bad  nc  walla,  deserves  full  credit,  sues, 
in  all  the  movements  of  Alexander  and  his  successors 
in  this  quarter,  it  is  constantly  represented  asm  unfor- 
tified city.  (Strobe,  727.)  When,  therefore,  men. 
tion  ia  made  in  other  writers  of  walls,  we  most  refer 
what  is  aaid  to  the  citadel  merely.  Thia  citadel  wu 
termed  McmnoniiM,  and  is  represented  as  s  plies  of 
great  strength.  A  lexander  fou  ud  great  treasures  here. 
(Strabo,  731.)  We  are  informed  by  Strain  that  Sua 
or  Susan  meant  in  Persian  *'  a  lily,"  and  that  the  art 
was  so  called  from  the  abundance  of  these  flowers  list 
grew  in  the  vicinity.  Perhaps  the  appellation  m) 
have  had  aomewhat  more  of  an  Oriental  meaning,  sal 
have  denoted  the  lily  (i.  e.,  the  fairest)  among  cities. 
— Great  difficulty  exists  in  relation  to  the  site  of  this 
ancient  place.  Mannert  declares  for  Totter  or  Scimi- 
ttr,  and  not  for  the  more  northwestern  Sra;  est 
consult,  the  remark*  of  Williams  (Geography  o/  As- 
dent  Asia,  p.  13,  »tqq.\  It  waa  customary  with  lis 
kings  of  Persia  to  spend  the  summer  ia  the  cool, 
mountainous  country  of  Ecbatana,  and  the  winter  it 
Susa,  the  climate  being  warmer  there  than  elsewhere. 

SosaaiON,  a  Greek  poet  of  Megan,  who  ia  supposes 
by  some  to  have  been  the  inventor  of  comedy,  on  1st 
authority  of  the  Arundel  marble.  If  the  marble,  hot- 
ever,  be  correct,  by  the  term  xbyipde'o,  aa  applied  Is 
him,  we  can  understand  nothing  beyond  a  kind  ei 
rough.  Bitemporal  farce,  performed  by  the  chorus,  inn 
which  Suaarion  might  have  improved  the  Phallic  ios{. 
His  dste  may  be  inferred  to  be  about  563  B.C.  (Tie- 
atre  of  the  Greek*,  9d  ed.,  p.  70,  in  nofis  — Compui 
the  remarks  of  Bentlty,  Dixterlatton  on  Phalanx,  id. 
1,  p.  348,  teqq.,  est  Dyce .) 

Susiins  or  Susis,  a  province  of  Persia,  to  toe  ess 
of  Babylonia  proper.  It  waa  a  large  level  tract,  sbu 
in  by  lofty  mountains  on  all  aides  but  the  sooth,  set 
was  hence  exposed  to  the  hot  winds  from  this  quarter, 
while  the  cool  winds  from  the  north  were  kept  off  sj 
the  mountains.  Hence  Susiana  waa  selected  ss  in 
winter  residence  of  the  Persian  king,  bat  sunosi 
much  from  heat  in  summer.  The  chief  rivers  wen 
the  Ulasua  and  Tigris,  and,  on  the  confines  of  Penis, 
the  Oroatis.  The  modern  name  of  Susiana  ia  Car- 
tuts*.  The  ancient  capital  was  Susa,  whence  tar 
appellation  of  Susiana  waa  derived.    (Vid.  Sou  ) 

Sosioai  Pvljb,  narrow  paaees  over  mountains  froa 
Susiana  into  Persia.  (Curt.,  .5,  3,  17.— Consult 
Schmieier,  ad  toe.,  and  Dsoi  Sic.,  17,  68.) 

Suthol,  a  town  of  Numrdia,  of  which  mention  » 
made  only  in  Salluat  (fiats.  Jug..  37)  and  Pnscia 
(5,  3 ;  vol.  1,  p.  173,  ed.  KrtU).  Barbie  do  Bocsgi 
suspects  that  thia  town  is  the  same  with  thst  eaW 
Suielala  (now  Sbaitla)  in  the  IHn.  Ant.  The  nun 
Sutbul  ie  aaid  by  aooae  to  signify  "  the  town  of  eagles," 
best  with  what  authority  it  ia  bard  to  aay.  Gesture) 
more  correctly  deduces  its  meaning  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  makes  it  equivalent  -to  "pUutatio,"  i.  e.,  settle- 
ment or  colony.    (Geten.,  Pasta.  Man.,  p.  427.) 

SuTXivn,  a  city  of  Etroria,  about  eight  miles  u  lbs 
west  of  Nepete,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction  Urn 
Care.  It  was  a  city  of  some  note,  and  was  consid- 
ered by  the  Romans  sa  an  important  acquisition  ■ 
furtherance  of  their  designs  against  Etruria.  Having 
been  surprised  by  the  latter  power,  it  fell  into  then 
hands,  but  was  almost  immediately  recovered  by  Ca- 
mtUus.  (Lin.,  6,  3.)  Sotrium  was  colonised  by  tat 
Remarss,  aa  Velleius  PsUrcsikw  reports,  seven  years 
after  Rome  had  been  taken  by  the  Gauls  (I,  14)  I> 
ia  now  Suiri.   (.Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy.  voL  I,  p- 

Si-ioaaa,  an  early  Greek  poet,  who,  etxordiagu 
MHem(V.U.,  14,  31),  lived  after  Qrpfaeas  and  M» 
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•nii,  mi  wss  the  first  that  nog  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Diogenet  Lsertius  writes  the  name  Sagaris,  and  makes 
him  to  h»ve  been  the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Ho- 
mer. (Diog.  Laxri  ,  2,  46.) 

Srsitis,  I.  a  river  of  Lucania,  running  by  the  city 
of  the  nine  name,  and  falling  into  the  Sinus  Tareuti- 
dus.  It  is  now  the  CockxU.  Its  waters  were  said  to 
render  bones  shy.  (Strab.,  263.— £lum,  H.  N.,  2, 
36.)— II.  A  celebrated  city  of  Lucania,  on  the  Sinus 
TarentiDus,  and  near  the  confines  of  Bruttium.  It 
wu  situate  between  the  rivets  Sybaria  and  Crathia, 
ind  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  people  of 
Trouene,  not  long  after  the  siege  of  Troy.  (Aristot., 
Poto.,6,3.— Sefro.,8.)  But  these  were  subsequently 
pined  by  a  more  numerous  colony  of  Acberans,  under 
the  conduct  of  Iseliceus  (Strab.,  263),  about  720  B.C. 
Etueb.,  Citron.,  2.)  The  rise  and  progress  of  this 
;elebrated  republic  must  have  been  wonderfully  rapid. 
We  ire  told  that  it  held  dominion  over  four  different 
leople  and  twenty-five  towns ;  and  that  the  city  extend- 
sd  fifty  stadia,  or  upward  of  ail  miles,  along  the  Cra- 
nia. But  the  number  of  its  inhabitant*  capable  of  bear- 
og  arms,  which  are  computed  at  300,000  by  several 
ncient  writers,  and  which  are  said  to  have  been  sc fu- 
lly brought  into  the  field,  is  so  prodigious  a*  to  raise 
onaiderable  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  state- 
ments. The  accounts  which  we  have  of  their  luxury 
nd  opulence  are  not  less  extraordinary :  to  such  a 
egree,  indeed,  did  they  indulge  their  taste  for  pleas- 
re,  that  a  Sybarite  and  a  voluptuary  became  synony- 
ious  terms.  Atbenaus,  in  particular,  dwells  on  their 
■ordinate  sensuality  and  excessive  refinement.  His 
stalls  are  chiefly  drawn  from  Timstus,  Phylarcbus, 
nd  Aristotle.  Among  other  particulars  which  be 
ires,  upon  the  authority  of  these  Greek  writers,  are 
ie  following.  It  was  forbidden  by  law  to  exercise  in 
le  city  any  trade  or  craft,  the  practise  of  which  waa 
tended  with  noise,  lest  the  sleep  of  it*  inhabitants 
ight  be  disturbed  ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  an  edict 
as  enforced  against  the  breeding  of  cocks.  On  the 
her  hand,  great  encouragement  was  held  out  to  all 
ho  should  discover  any  new  refinement  in  luxury, 
e  profits  arising  from  which  were  secured  to  the  in- 
ntor  by  patent  for  the  apace  of  a  year.  Fishermen 
d  dyers  of  purple  were  specially  exempted  from  the 
yment  of  tax**  and  duties.  A  crow*  of  gold  we* 
isrded  to  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
9  suraptuouaoea*  of  their  entertainments,  sod  their 
met  were  proclaimed  by  heralds,  at  the  solemn  featt- 
la,  as  public  benefactors;  To  these  banquets  their 
imen  were  slso  invited,  and  invitations  were  sent 
sra  a  year  in  advance,  that  they  might  have  suf- 
ient  time  to  provide  themselves  with  dresses  suits- 
>  to  the  occasion.  These  were  of  the  most  costly 
icription,  generally  purple  or  saffron-coloured,  and 

the  finest  Milesian  wool.  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
ring  become  possessed  of  one  of  these  robes,  which 
a  esteemed  a  singular  rarity  from  its  peculiar  mag- 
icence,  sold  it  to  the  Carthaginian*  for  120  talents, 
ward  of  20,0001.  When  they  retired  to  their  vit- 
,  the  roads  were  covered  with  aa  awning,  and  the 
rney,  which  might  easily  have  been  accomplished 
one  day,  was  the  work  of  three.  Their  cellars  were 
ic rally  constructed  near  the  seaside,  whither  the 
ie  waa  conveyed  from  the  country  by  mean*  of 
es.  The  Sybarite*  were  also  said  to  have  in  vent- 
vapour  bathe. — History  baa  recorded  the  mom  of 
i  individual,  fsmed  beyond  all  bia  countrymen  for 

effeminacy  and  sensuality.  Smindrydea,  the  son 
Hippocrates,  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
far  the  moat  luxurious  man  that  ever  lived  (6, 127). 
ie  reported,  that  when  be  went  to  Sicyon  ea  suiter 
the  daughter  of  Clistbenea,  tyrant  of  that  city,  he 
i  accompanied  by  a  tram  of  a  thousand  cooks  sod 
lore,  and  that  he  far  surpassed  that  prince  and  all 
court  in  magnificence  and  splendour,  (Atht*.,  12. 
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3.)  But  this  prosperity  snd  excess  of  luxury  wen 
not  of  long  duration ;  and  the  fall  of  Sybaria  was  hast- 
ened with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  by  that  of  ka  sud- 
den elevation.  The  events  which  led  to  this  catas- 
trophe are  thus  related  by  Diodorus  Siculus.  A  deov 
ocratical  party,  at  the  bead  of  which  waa  Telys,  hav- 
ing gained  the  ascendancy,  expelled  five  hundred  of 
the  principal  citixens,  who  sought  refuge  at  Crotona. 
This  city,  upon  receiving  a  summons  to  give  up  the 
fugitives  or  prepare  for  war,  by  the  advice  of  Pythag- 
oras made  choice  of  the  latter  alternative.;  and  the 
hostile  armies  met  near  the  river  Trsens,  in  the  Cro- 
toniat  territory.  The  forces  of  Crotona,  headed  by 
the  celebrated  Kilo,  amounted  to  100,000  men,  while 
those  of  Sybaris  were  triple  that  number;  the  former, 
however,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  but  few  of 
the  Sybarites  escaped  from  the  sword  of  the  enemy  ia 
the  route  which  ensued.  The  victorious  Crotoniats» 
following  up  their  success,  advanced  againat  Sybaria, 
and,  finding  it  in  a  defenceless  stale,  totally  destroyed 
the  town  by  turning  the  waters  of  the  Crathia,  and 
thus  overwhelming  it  with  the  inundation.  This  event 
ia  supposed  to  have  happened  nearly  S10  years  B.C. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  12,  ».— Acred,  6,  44.—  Strtto,  268.) 
The  greater  part  of  the  Sybarites  who  escaped  from 
the  general  destruction  retired  to  their  colonies  on 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea;  but  a  email  remnant  still  ad- 
hered to  their  native  soil,  and  endeavoured,  but  in 
vain,  to  restore  their  fallen  city.  The  city  of  Thorii 
was  afterward  erected  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  (Vii. 
Thurii.) — Aa  Sybaria  was  utterly  destroyed,  no  ruin* 
remain  to  guide  ua  in  our  search  of  its  position. 
Swinburne  imagined,  however,  that  be  had  discovered 
some  vestiges  of  this  city  about  three  miles  from  the 
coast.   (Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  864,  «««?.) 

Stbabita,  an  inhabitant  of  Sybaris.    (Vii.  Syba- 
ria) 

8t»ne,  now  Atntm,  a  town  of  Thebais,  on  the  ex- 
tremities of  Egypt.  Juvenal,  the  poet,  waa  banished 
there  on  pretence  of  eommanding  a  legion  stationed  hi 
toe  neighbourhood.  — It  ie  famous  for  being  the  place) 
where  the  first  attempt  waa  made  to  ascertain  the  meas- 
ure of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  by  Eratosthenes. 
In  this  town,  according  to  Sua  bo,  a  well  waa  sunk, 
which  marked  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  day  was 
known  when  the  style  of  the  sundial  cut  no  shad*  at 
noon ;  at  that  instant  the  vertical  ran  darted  his  rays 
to  the  bottom  of  the  well.  The  observations  of  the 
French  astronomer*  place  Atnum  in  24°  6'  28"  of 
north  latitude.  If  this  waa  formerly  situated  under  the 
tropic,  the  position  of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  alter- 
ed, and  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  diminished.  Bui 
we  should  be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  observation* 
made  by  the  ancients,  which  have  conferred  so  much 
celebrity  on  these  purees.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether  within  a  deep  pit** 
round  a  perpendicular  gnomon,  ia  not  confined  to  one 
exact  mathematical  position  of  the  sun,  but  ia  common 
to  a  certain  extent  of  altitude,  corresponding  to  the  visi- 
ble diameter  of  that  luminary,  which  ia  more  than  ball 
a  degree.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore,  that  the 
northern  margin  of  the  sun's  disk  should  reach  the  sen> 
ith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice,  to  abal 
iab  sll  lateral  shadow  of  a  perpendicular  object.  Now, 
in  too  second  century,  she  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
reckoned  from  the  observations  of  Hipparcbus,  waa 
28°  49'  26".  If  we  add  the  senudiameler  of  the  sun, 
which  is  16'  57",  we  find  for  the  northern  msrgin  24°  ft 
23",  which  ie  within  a  aaeond  of  the  actual  latitude  of 
Syene.  At  present,  wben  the  obliquity  of  the  acliptio  is 
88°  29',  the  northern  limb  of  the  sun  comet  no  assrej 
the  latitude  of  Syene  than  31'  8",  yet  the  shadow  it 
scarcely  peneeptibla.  We  have,  therefore,  no  irnpenV 
one  reason  for  admitting  a  greater  diminution  in  the 
obliquity  of  the  acliptio  than  that  which  ie  ahown  by 
reel  astronomical  observation  of  the  moat  authentic  and 
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exact  kind.  That  of  thn  wall  of  8yene  is  not  among 
the  number  of  these  last,  and  can  give  in  no  assistance 
in  ascertaining  the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centu- 
ries ago,  as  some  respectable  men  of  science  seem -to 
have  believed. — Nature  presents  s  peculiar  spectacle 
around  Syene.  Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish  gran- 
ite of  a  particular  character,  hence  called  Syenite ;  a 
term  applied  to  those  rocks  which  differ  from  granite 
in  containing  particles  of  hornblende.  These  mighty 
terraces,  shaped  into  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile, 
and  over  them  the  river  rolls  majestically  its  impetu- 
ous and  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the  quarries  from 
which  the  obelisks  and  colossal  statues  of  the  Egyp- 
tian temples  were  dug.  An  obelisk,  partially  formed 
and  Kill  remaining  attached  to  the  native  rock,  bears 
testimony  to  the  laborious  and  patient  efforts  of  human 
art.    (MaUe-Brun,  vol.  4,  p.  89,  ttqq.,  Am.  erf.) 

SviNNisis,  a  satrap,  or,  rather,  tributary  monarch 
ef  Cilicia,  when  Cyrus  the  Yoooger  made  war  upon 
bis  brother  Artaxerxee.  The  name  Syennesis  appears, 
in  fact,  to  have  been  a  common  appellation  for  the  na- 
tive princes  of  this  country.  (Consult  Bohr,  ad  He- 
rod., I,  64. — Kriiger,  ad  Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  2,  IS. — 
Staid.,  ad  JBtch.,  Per*.,  336.) 

Stlls,  Lucius  Cobmilius,  was  born  at  Rome 
t.U.C.  616,  B.C.  138,  in  the  consulship  of  M.  ^Emilias 
Lepidus  and  C.  Hostilius  Msncinus,  four  yesrs  before 
:he  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Sylla  was  a  patrician 
fiy  birth ;  his  father,  however,  did  nothing  to  promote 
either  the  honour  or  the  wealth  of  his  family,  and  hta 
son  was  born  with  no  very  flattering  prospects  either 
of  rank  or  fortune.  We  know  not  by  whom  his  edu- 
cation was  superintended  ;  but  he  acquired,  either 
from  his  instructors,  or  by  his  own  exertions  in  after 
life,  an  unusual  portion  of  knowledge  ;  and  be  bad  the 
character  of  being  very  profoundly  versed  in  the  liter- 
ature of  both  his  own  country  and  Greece.  (Salluit, 
Bell.  Jug.,  96.)  But  intellectual  superiority  affords 
no  security  for  the  moral  principlee  of  its  possessor ; 
and  Sylla,  from  his  earliest  youth,  was  notorious  for 
gross  sensuality,  and  for  hia  keen  enjoyment  of  low 
and  profligate  society.  He  is  said  to  have  merely  oc- 
cupied lodgings  at  Rome,  and  to  have  tired  in  a  way 
which  seems  to  have  been  reckoned  disgraceful  to  a 
man  of  patrician  family,  and  to  have  incurred  great  in- 
digence. For  his  first  advancement  in  life  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  fondness  of  a  prostitute,  who  had  ac- 
quired a  large  sum  of  money,  and  left  it  all  to  bim  by 
her  will ;  and  he  also  inherited  the  property  of  bis 
mother-in-law,  who  regarded  bim  as  ber  own  son.  Syl- 
la was  chosen  one  of  the  qucstors  A.U.C.  646,  and 
joined  the  army  of  Marios,  who  waa  then  in  hia  first 
consulship,  and  carrying  on  the  war  against  Jugurtha 
in  Africa.  Here-  his  services  were  of  great  impor- 
tance, since  it  waa  to  him  that  Jugurtha  was  at  last  sur- 
rendered by  Boeebus,  king  of  Mauritania.  This  latter 
circumstance  excited,  aa  ia  said,  the  jealousy  of  Ma- 
rios ;  but  Sylla  nevertheless  served  under  him  as  one 
of  his  lieutenants  in  the  war  with  the  Cimbri,  where 
be  again  greatly  distinguished  himself.  Finding,  bow- 
ever,  the  ill  will  of  his  general  daily  increasing,  he  left 
him,  and  served  in  the  army  of  Lutatiue  Catulos,  the 
colleague  of  Marina :  and  in  tbis  situation,  being 
charged  with  the  duty  of  supplying  the  soldiers  with 
provisions,  he  performed  it  so  well,  that  the  army  of 
Catulus  was  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  while  that  of 
Marius  waa  labouring  under  aevere  privations.  This 
still  farther  inflamed  the  animosity  with  which  Marias 
already  regarded  him.  For  some  years  after  this  pe- 
riod Sylla  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  mere  enjoyment 
of  his  favourite  pleasures  of  intellectual  and  sensual 
excitement.  At  length,  A.U.C.  667,  he  became  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  prntor,  but  without  success. 
In  the  following  yeart  however,  he  was  more  fortu- 
nate, having  been  elected  to  this  same  magistracy  with- 
out the  previous  step  of  going  through  the  office  of 
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sjdfle ;  and  be  is  said  to  have  exhibited  on  the  i 
skra  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  boos  ;  the  first  time,  it 
is  said,  that  the  male  lion  waa  ever  brought  forward  in 
the  sports  of  the  circus.  (Pint .,  8,  16.)  On  the  ex- 
piration of  the  pnstorsbip  he  obtained  the  province  of 
Cilicia,  and  was  comrmesatmed  to  replace  on  the  throne 
Ariobarzanes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  who  had  been  late- 
ly expelled  by  Mithradatea.  (Plut..  Vit.  Syfl.,  c  i 
—Lit.,  Epit.,  70.)  This  be  easily  effected;  for  Mith- 
radatea waa  not  yet  prepared  to  encounter  the  power 
of  Rome  ;  and  it  ia  farther  mentioned  as  a  memorable 
circumstance  in  the  life  of  Sylla,  that  while  be  waa  jet 
in  Cappadocia,  he  received  the  first  communication 
ever  made  to  any  Roman  officer  by  the  sovereign  ef 
Partbia.  Areacea,  king  of  that  country,  perceiving 
that  the  Romans  extended  their  influence  into  hu 
neighbourhood,  sent  an  embassy  to  Sylla  lo  aohcK 
their  alliance.  In  the  interview  between  the  Roman 
prartor  and  the  Parthian  ambassador.  Sylla  claimed  the 
precedence  in  rank  with  the  usual  arrogance  of  hie 
countrymen ;  and  by  thia  behaviour,  in  all  probabihtj, 
left  no  very  friendly. feeling  in  the  mind  of  Arssces; 
and  rather  encouraged  than  lessened  that  jealousy  of 
the  Roman  power,  which  the  Parthiana  in  the  sequel 
were  often  enabled  to  manifest  with  more  success  tiara 
any  other  nation  since  the  time  of  Hannibal.  On  Syi- 
la'a  return  to  Rome,  he  waa  threatened  with  a  prose- 
cution on  account  of  corrupt  proceedings  in  bis  prov- 
ince ;  but  the  matter  was  never  brought  to  a  trial- 
Soon  after  thia  the  Social  War  broke  out,  in  which 
Sylla  served  as  lieutenant  under  the  consul  Lucius  Ju- 
lius Cesar ;  and  during  this  same  contest  the  name  of 
Marius  is  baldly  mentioned,  whereaa  the  services  of 
Sylla  were  of  the  moat  eminent  kind.  Towards  the 
close  of  tbis  war,  B.  C.  88,  Sylla  went  to  Rome  to 
stand  candidate  for  the  consulship  ;  and  the  prospect 
of  his  attaining  to  that  dignity  waa  moat  galling  to  the 
jealousy  of  Marius,  especially  as  a  wax  with  Mithra- 
datea now  appeared  certain ;  and,  if  a  general  of  SyuVe 
reputation  filled  the  office  of  eonaul,  bis-  claims  to  the 
command  of  the  army  employed  in  the  contest  would 
prevail  over  all  others.  Sylla's  application  for  the  con- 
sulship waa  a  anccessful  one,  and  Q.  Pompeitra  wss 
chosen  as  his  colleague.  Information  soon  after  was 
received  that  Mithradatea  had  attacked  and  overran 
the  Roman  dominions  in  Aaia  Minor,  and  war  was 
therefore  declared  against  him  at  Rome  ;  whereupon 
Asia  and  Italy  being  named  aa  the  province  of  the  con- 
sub),  the  latter  fell  to  the  lot  of  Q.  Pompeiua.  and  the 
former  to  that  of  Sylla.  But  the  turbulent  tribes* 
Publiua  Sulpitius,  the  devoted  partisan  of  Marina,  was 
determined  that  this  arrangement  should  not  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  army  which  Sylla  was  to  command 
waa  at  thia  time  employed  near  Nola.  as  that  city, 
which  had  revolted  in  the  Social  War,  still  refused  to 
submit  to  the  Romans ;  but  be  himself  remained  m 
the  city  with  hia  colleague,  endeavouring  to  baffle  the 
project  of  Solpithia  by  proclaiming  frequent  faolydaya. 
and  ordering,  consequently,  a  suspension  of  public  bu- 
siness. A  violent  tumult  in  consequence  ensued ; 
Sylla,  finding  himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  was 
compelled  to  yield,  and  immediately  thereafter  left 
Rome  for  bia  army,  and  Sulpitius  soon  caused  a  law 
to  be  passed  depriving  Sylla  of  the  command  again*) 
Mithradatea,  and  vesting  it  in  Marina.  Two  military 
tribunes  were  sent  to  announce  thia  change  to  Sylla 
The  army  of  the  latter,  however,  were  as  indignant 
as  himaelf  at  thia  new  arrangement.  The  two  mil- 
itary tribunes  were  murdered,  and  the  whose  force 
eonsisting  of  six  legions,  broke  up  from  it*  quarters, 
and  began  to  march  upon  Rome.  The  city  waa  as- 
saulted and  taken  ;  Sulpitius.  being  betrayed  by  one 
of  Us  slaves,  waa  put  to  death  by  Sylla'a  orders,  and 
hia  head  exposed  on  the  rostra ;  while  Marios,  after 
a  aeries  of  romantic  adventures,  escaped  to  Afri- 
ca.  Sylla  baring  thus  crushed  the 
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pioscribed  Marios,  bit  eon,  and  hi*  chief  adhe- 
rents, re  established  the  power  of  the  senate,  and  ap- 
pointed his  friend  Octaviue  and  'hie  enemy  Cinna  to 
the  consulship,  set  out  against  Mithradatea.  The  re- 
lief of  Greece  was  the  first  object  of  Sylla  j  and  thai 
be  accomplished  after  taking  Athene  by  atone,' end 
defeating  the  armies  of  Mrthradetea  in  two  gnat  bat- 
tles. Weakened  and  dispirited  by  theae  revereea,  the 
King  of  Pontna  readily  concluded  a  treaty  with  the 
Roman  general,  who,  on  hie  put,  waa  equally  desi- 
rous of  a  peace,  that  be  might  return  to  Rome,  where 
the  Marian  faction  bad  'regained  tbe  ascendancy.  Syr- 
ia had  probably  expected  to  produce  •  comparative 
equilibrium  at  Rome  by  the  appointment  to  the  con- 
sulship of  one  from  each  of  the  •  contending  factions. 
Here,  however,  his  policy  failed,  probably  from  being 
loo  refined,  or  from  hia  net  taking  into  consideration 
tbe  new  element  which  had  been  jntroduoed  by  the 
admission  of  tbe  Italian  states  to  the  citizenship.  He 
bad,  in  a  great  measure,  exterminated  tbe  democratic 
parly  in  Rome  itself,  and  restored  tbe  power  of  tbe 
senate ;  but  Cinna  perceived  the.  means  of  raising  a 
powerful  body  of  new  adherents,  by  proposing  to 
throw  open  all  tbe  tribee  to  tbe  Italian  states,  which 
would  have  given  them  a  preponderance  in  every  pop- 
ular assembly.  This  the  other  oonstrl,  Octaviue,  op- 
posed ;  and  Cinna  waa  compelled  to  withdraw  to-  the 
country,  where  he  aeon  mustered  a  powerful  army  of 
tbe  disaffected  allies.  Marina,  who  bad  fled  to  Africa, 
being  informed  of  tbe  Mm  which  affaira  bad  taken  at 
Rome,  conceived  hopes  of  recovering  hie  power,  and 
immediately  returned  to  Italy,  joined  Cinna,  and,  at 
tbe  head  of  an  immense  horde  of  robbers  end  aeroi- 
barbarians,  the  very  dregs  of  the  populace  of  all  Italy, 
who  flocked  to  his  standard  from  aft  quarters,  advan- 
ced against  the  city.  At  hie  approach  Rome -waa 
thrown  into  consternation;  and  there  not  being  any 
forces  sufficient  to  oppose  bim,  the  senate  offered  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  tbe  livee  of  tbe  opposite 
party  should  be  spared.  During  tbe  progress  of  these 
negotiation*,  Mariua  entered  the  city  at  the  head  of 
hie  armed  and  barbarous  adherents,  aeonred  the  galea 
that  none  might  escape,  and  gave  tbe  signal  for 
slaughter.  On  rushed  hie  barbarians  like  wolves, 
rparing  neither  age  nor  aez,  -while  Mariue  gazed  on 
he  horrid  scene  with  grim  and  savage  delight.  Do- 
ing five  days  and  five  nights  tbe  hideous  massacre 
was  continued  with  relentless  ferocity,  while  the  street* 
were  deluged  with  Mood,  and  the  heads  of  tbe  mur- 
lered  victims  were  exhibited  in  tbe  forum,  or  hid  be- 
bre  the  monster  himself  for  hie  peculiar  gratification. 
\t  length  Cinna  grew  eiek  of  the  protracted  butchery ; 
mt  the  barbarians  of  Mariua  could  not  be  restrained 
ill  they  were  themselves  snrrounded-and  cut  to  piece* 
>y  Cinna*a  soldier*.  Having  gratified  hia  revenge  by 
his  bloody  butchery,  Mariua  nominated  himself  conaal 
or  tbe  seventh  time,  and  chose  Ciena  to  be  hia  col- 
eague.  This  be  did  without  the  formalities  of  a  pub- 
ic aeaembly,  ae  if  to  consummate  his  triumph  over 
be  liberties  of  hia  country,  thu*  trampled  upon  by  an 
ct  at  once  of  violation  and  of  insult.  But  a  abort  time 
lid  be  enjoy  his  triumph  and  revenge.  In  the  eeven- 
eenth  day  of  hi*  seventh  concnlate,  and  in  the  eev- 
ntieth  year  of  hia  age,  he  expired,  leaving  behind  him 
tie  character  of  having  been  one  of  the  moot  eoe- 
esefnl  generate  and  moat  pernicious  oitisena  of  Rome, 
iylla,  having  concluded,  a  treaty  with  Mithradatea,  re- 
urned  at  the  bead  of  hia  victoriooa  army,  prepared 
nd  determined  to  inflict  the  moat  signal  and  ample 
engeance  upon  the  Marian  faction,  whom  he  deemed 
qually  foea  to  himself  and  to  tbe  republic.  Before 
js  arrival  in  Italy,  Cinna  had  been  killed  in  a  mutiny 
f  hia  own  troops ;  and  none  of  the  other  leaders  poe- 
eeeed  talent  and  influence  enough  to  make  head 
gainst  him.  After  a  short  but  severe  struggle,  Sylla 
revailed,  and  immediately  commenced  hie  dreadful, 


deliberate,  and  systematic  course  of  retribution.  At 
who  had  either  taken  part  directly  with  Marias,  or 
who  were  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  democratic 
party,  were  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and,  what 
was  almost  more  terrible,  apparently  without  wrath. 
Sylla  even  produced  publicly  a  list  of  those  be  had 
doomed  to  death,  and  offered  a  rewaad  for  tbe  head* 
of  each.  He  thue  aet  tbe  example  of  proscription, 
which  waa  afterward  so  fatally  imitated  in  the  various 
convulsions  of  tbe  state.  His  next  step  waa  to  de- 
populate entirely  several  of  those  Italian  states  which 
had  joined  the  Marian  faction,  and  to  parcel  out  the 
lands  among  hie  own  veteran  troops,  whom  he  thus  at 
once  rewarded  and  diabanded  in  tbe  only  manner  like- 
ly to  reconcile  them  to  peaceful  habits.  Having  thu* 
aatiefied  hi*  revenge,  hia  next  care  was  to  reform  and 
reconstruct  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
state,  shattered  to  piece*  by  long  and  fierce  intestine 
convulsion*.  He  caused  himself  to  be  appointed  dic- 
tator for  an  unlimited  time.  He  restrained  the  inftV 
enee  of  tbe  tribune*  by  abolishing  their  legislative 
privileges,  reformed  and  regulated  tbe  magistracy, 
limited  the  authority  of  governors  of  province*,  enact- 
ed police  regulation*  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
tranquillity,  deprived  several  Of  the  Italian  states  of 
their  right  of  citizenship,  and,  having  supplied  tbe  due 
number  of  tbe  senate  by  additiona  from  tbe  equestrian 
order,  he  reetored  to  it  tbe  possession  of  the  judica- 
tive order.  Having  at  length  completed  his  career  a* 
a  political  reformer,  Sylla  voluntarily  resigned  his  dic- 
tatorabin,  which  he  had  held  for  nearly  three  years, 
declared  himeelf  ready  to  anawer  any  accnaation  that 
could  be  made  against  him  during  hi*  administration, 
walked  unmolested  in  the  streets  as  a  private  person, 
and  then  withdrew  to  hie  villa  near  Cumav where  he 
amused  himself  with  hunting  and  other  rural  reerea- 
tiena.  Whether  hie  retirement  might  have  remained 
long  undiaturbed  by  tbe  relativee  of  hia  numeroua  vic- 
tim* cannot  be  known,  aa  be  died  in  tbe  year  after 
hia  abdication  of  powor,  leaving,  by  hia  own- direction, 
the  following  characteristic  inscription  to  be  engraved 
on  hie  tomb:  "  Here  lies  Sylla,  who  waa  never  out- 
done in  gpod  oOcee  by  his  friend,  nor  in  acta  ef  hos- 
tility by  hi*  enemy."  The  civil  wars  between  Marina 
and  Sylla  may  be  considered  even  more  worthy  tbe 
careful  study  of  tbe  historian  than  those  of  Cssar  and 
Pompey,  (or  a  right  understanding  of  the  crrcumatan- 
cee  which  led  to  the  destruction  of  Roman  liberty,  as 
the  latter  but  concluded  what  tbe  former  bad  begun. 
Indeed,  the  strife  between  Mariua  and  Sylla  waa  itself 
the  natural  aequel  of  that  contest  between  tbe  aristo- 
cratic and  democratic  factiona,  if  they  ought  not  rath- 
er to  be  termed  the  factions  of  wealth  and  poverty, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  sedition  of  the  Gracchi,  and 
which,  being  conducted  on  both  sides  with  no  spirit 
of  mutual  concession,  none  of  mutual  regard  for  pub- 
lie  welfare,  deepened  into  the  most  bitter  and  rancor- 
ous animosity,  snch  as  could  end  in  nothing  but  mu- 
tual destruction.  Of  tbe  worst  spirit  of  democracy, 
we  see  in  Maries  what  may  be  called  a  personification ; 
fierce,  turbulent,  aanguinary,  relentlesa  ;  brave  to  ex- 
cess, but  savagely  ferocious ;  full  of  wiry  stratagems 
in  order  to  gain  his  object,  then  dashing  from  him  ev- 
ery bard-won  advantage  by  bis  reckless  brutality.  On 
the  other  band,  the  aristocratic  spirit  had  its  represent- 
ative in  Sylla ;  haughty,  cautious,  and  determined, 
forming  his  schemes  with  deep  forethought,  prosecu- 
ting them  with  deliberate  perseverance,  and  abandon- 
ing them  with  cold  contempt  when  hie  object  wea  ac- 
complished. He  held  hia  dictatorial  sway  til  be  had 
satiated  hia  revenge,  and  re- established,  as  he  thought, 
the  government  on  an  ariatocratical  basia ;  then  scorn- 
fully laid  aside  his  flower,  and  yielded  himself  up  to 
voluptuous  indulgence.  By  theae  mesne  it  waa  made 
clearly  evident  that  Rome  no  longer  poeeeseed  suffi- 
cient public  or  private  virtue  to  maintain  her  republican 
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atatitutions  i  that  she  »u  tottering  on  the  very  brink 
of  *  complete  »nd  nasi  revolution,  leading  with  fetal 
certainty  to  a  military  despotiem ;  end  the  only  ques- 
tion was,  whether  her  despotic  ruler  should  be  a 
Marine  or  a  Sylk ;  whether  be  should  spring  from 
among  the  democratic  populace  or  the  aristocratic  no- 
bility :  a  question  not  long  to  be  left  in  doubt.  Many 
of  the  lawa  enacted  by  SyUa  were  of  a  wise  sod  bene- 
ficial character,  though  their  general  aim  waa  too  man- 
ifestly the  restoration  of  aristocratic  power  to  the 
senate.  What  effect  his  personal  influence,  had  his 
bit  been  prolonged,  might  have  bad  in  consolidating 
bis  political  reforms,  cannot  certainly  be  known,  though 
it  may  very  safely  be  conjectured  that  not  even  his 
power  could  long  have  prevented  now  convulsions. 
The  malady  lay  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  any  merely 
political  measures  of  a  remedial  nature.  It  bad  its 
essence  ia  the  degeneracy  and  moral  turpitude  of  the 
entire  body  of  the  republic,  both  nobles  and  people, 
which  there  was  nothing  in  their  external  circumstan- 
ces te>  prevent,  or  in  their  national  religion  to  heal. 
Besides,  as,  in  the  recent  wars  and  revolutions,  almost 
ail  property  bad  experienced  a  change  of  possessors, 
there  were  vast  uumhars  throughout  all  Italy  eager  for 
•  counter  revelation.  Several  young  men  also  of  abil- 
ities sod  ambition  were  prepared  to  emulate  the  career 
of  Marius  or  of  SyUa,  which  could  not  be  dene  without 
a  renewal  of  that  contest,  the  heaving*  of  which  had 
not  yet  wholly  subsided.  Or  these,  the  chief  were 
Lepidua,  Crsssus,  Pompey,  and  Scrtoriuo,  and  perhaps 
Lucallue.  (HetktringUm't  Hut.  Ronu,  p.  141,  ttqq . 
Encyciop.  MetrofU.,  div.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  118.) 

SvaauuHoe,  a  Roman  senator  of  the  worth  cen- 
taury, who  became  prefect  of  Rome,  pontiff,  augur, 
and  proconsul  of  Africa.  He  vigorously  resisted  the 
changes  that  were  made  in  the  national  religion  by 
the  triumphs  of  Christisnity,  snd  headed  a  deputation 
from  the  senile  to  the  Emperor  Valeatinian  II.,  re- 
questing the  re-establishment  of  priests  and  vestals, 
and  of  the  altar  of  Victory.   This  application  waa  re- 


sisted by  St.  Ambrose,  bishop  of  Milan,  who  composed 
an  answer  to  the  petition  of  Symmaehus,  as  did  also 
the  poet  Pradentius.    Symmaehus  lost  hie  cause,  and 


for  some  reeeon  was  banished  by  Valonttnian  or  Tbeo- 
deeius,  the  latter  of  whom  recalled  him,  and  raised 
him  to  the  consulship,  A.D.  381.  The  petition  above 
mentioned  is  preserved  in  the  ten  books  of  Symms- 
chus's  epistles,  still  extant.  His  oratory  waa  of  that 
kind  which  characterised  the  decline  of  Roman  litera- 
ture. The  In  sons  oca  of  Symmachee,"  says  Gib- 
boo,  "  consiets  of  barren  leaves  without  fruit,  and  even 
without  flowers.  Few  facts  and  few  sentiments  can 
be  extracted  from  hie  verbose  correspondence."  Of 
these  epistles,  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Scioppioa, 
Mogunt.,  1608, 4to.  (8cm,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  8, 
p.  300,  serf .) 

SymplioIdbs,  two  islsnds  or  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Euxioe  Sea.    (Vid.  Cyanest.) 

SmcsLios,  one  of  the  Byxaotine  historians,  who 
derived  his  name  bom  his  being  Syacsifau,  or  Cm- 
etsnf  Ruidtnt,  with  Taraeiua,  patriarch  of  Constanti- 
nople. Syacellus  lived  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne, 
and  began  to  write  hie  history  in  798,  but  waa  pre- 
vented by  death  from  extending  it  beyond  the  times 
of  Maximian  and  Maximia.  Notwithstanding  its  many 
defects,  the  work  of  Syncellus  forma  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  study  of  ancient  chronology.  Since  the 
first  book  of  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  waa  discov- 
ered, it  has  been  ascertained  that  this  work  was  one 
of  the  principal  sources  whence  Syncellus  drew  his 
materials.  He  has,  in  feet,  copied  Eusebius  to  such  a 
degree,  that,  by  reuniting  the  scattered  psseagea  which 
he  baa  culled  from  him,  we  might  almost  re-establish 
Ike  text  of  the  former.  The  only  edition,  until  lately, 
was  that  of  Goer,  Parts,  1663,  fol.  A  >ew  edition, 
ho  sever,  corrected  from  two  valuable  Paris  MSS., 
rSM 


waa  published  in  1828,  8  vols.  8vo,  as  put  of  the 
Bono  collection  of  the  Byxaotine  writers.  l&hofl, 
Mitt.  lit.  Gt.,  vol.  6,  p.  366.) 

SvMBsIus,  L  a  native  of  Cyrano,  and  one  of  the 
asset  remarkable  among  the  literary  men  of  tot  Hut 
century.    He  waa  born  A.D.  378,  of  a  disiingmihoi 
family,  and  studied  at.  Alexandras  under  Hypatia  and 
other  celebrated  instructors.    So  rapid  waa  the  prog- 
ress he  made,  that,  at  the  sge  of  nineteen  yean,  la 
waa  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Cyrena  Is  prexst 
to  the  Emperor  Arcadiua  a  golden  crown  which  bat 
oted  him.   The  discourse  which  he  delivered 
on  this  occasion,  snd  which  is  still  preserved,  ku  b«a 
much  admired.   At  this  period  be  waa  still  •  pages: 
subsequently,  however,  he  was  persuaded  by  Tbeopbi. 
lue,  bishop  of  Alexandres,  to  embrace  Chrietianitf. 
He  waa  lor  a  wag  time,  however  very  unsettled  a 
his  theological  notions,  and  it  waa  this  very  saw> 
tainty  which  induced  him  for  a  considerable  time  a 
withstand  the  solicitations  of  Synesius,  and  not  ac- 
cept a  bishopric.    He  yielded,  however,  A.D.  410, 
and  separating  bom  a  wife  for  whom  he  cherished  i 
deep  affection,  be  waa  consecrated  bishop  of  Piolemu 
in  Cyreneaca.    Syneains  appears  to  have  died  prior  a 
431,  since,  among  the  members  of  the  council  of  Eat 
ecus,  which  was  held  this  same  year,  we  find  Esoptss, 
the  brother  of  Synesius,  and  his  successor  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Ptolemsia. — The  works  of  Synesius  ire  rats* 
philosophical  and  literary  than  theological  Therm 
written  with  elegance.    When  the  subject  admits,  hs 
diction  is  elevated,  and  sometimes  even  sublime.  Hi 
possesses  the  art  of  rendering  abstract  subject*  agree- 
able,  by  intermingling  with  them  mythological  and  b» 
toricaU  or  else  poetical  passages.    His  letters,  seat 
are  164  in  number,  afford  varied,  amusing,  sad  a> 
struct! ve  reading.   His  Hymns,  in  iambics  of  four « 
five  feet,  present  a  singular  mixture  of  poetic  inapt, 
Christian  truths,  and  Platonic  reveries,  for  it  was  is 
the  school  of  Plato  that  he  always  continued  to  si 
mom  or  lees  attached.   The  most  complete  editioo  of 
his  works  is  that  of  Petaviua  (Patau),  Ptrii,  MIX 
fol. !  reprinted  io  1631  and  1640.    (ScW,  Bui  U 
Or.,  vol.  7,  p.  91.) — II.  A  philosopher,  who  wroui 
commentary  on  the  work  of  Demoeritn*  reapeciai 
things  of  a  physical  and  mystical  nature.  It  is  font 
in  the  Bibliothtca.  Greece  of  Fabricius  (vol.  8,  p  133). 

Svnn  *s(-eetM),  or  SvHNiBx(-onim),  s  town  ofPhrj- 
gia,  northwest  of  the  plain  of  Ipauo.  Ptolemy  giro 
the  name  as  Synod*,  probably  through  an  error  of  tat 
copyists ;  the  form  Syiuat*  (-odes)  is  customary  via 
the  poets.  (Slat.,  Sylv.,  1,  5,  88 )  According  x 
Stephanos  Byuatious,  the  name  arose  from  the  a- 
ounutanee  of  many  Grecian  colonials  settling  ben, 
the  city  being  originally  called  Syria*  (Svveis),  iad 
this  term  being  corrupted  by  the  neighbouring  intakv 
tan  ta  into  Symmd*  (  £*wua,  frsm  am  sad  raiu,  to  f»> 
Strebo  calls  it  a  small  place  (ot>  /ityaXti  lcoXtf.—Sn 
be,  677),  and  we  know  nothing  very  important  ia  Ra- 
tion to  it :  with  the  Romans,  however,  it  was  s  Cm 
rentui  Juridicu*.  (Pliny,  6.  29,  where  the  name  if- 
pears  ss  a  feminine,  Sytmtda.) — Between  this  putt 
snd  Docimaum,  which  lay  to  the  northwest,  were  fa- 
mous marble  quarries,  whence  a  beautiful  kind  of 
white  marble,  with  red  spots,  waa  obtained.  Tht 
waa  held  in  very  high  repute  by  the  Romans,  and  sa 
much  used  in  buildings.  The  Romsns  named  iha 
marble,  after  the  town  of  Synnada,  lasts  Snmtitu; 
whereas  the  inhabitants  of  'the  country  called  it  i*t 
Xokuutk  or  Aoatuttioc,  from  Docimasum.  Strebo 
speaks  of  the  high  degree  of  value  attached  to  it,  asi 
of  slabs  and  columns  of  it  having  been  transported  it 
Rome  at  a  great  expense.— The  site  of  Synnada  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mod- 
em Bulumdim,  where  extensive  quarries  are  still  u>  be 

en.   (Lcsix's  Tear.  p.  64.)   . 
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muried  Sophonisbe,  tb«  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  Mid 
forsook  the  alliance  of  the  Roman*  to  join  himself  to 
the  interest  of  his  father- in-law  and  of  Carthage, 
Encamping  hie  army  apart  from  that  of  Asdrubal,  both 
camps  were  in  the  nigbt  surprised,  and  burned  by 
Scipio.  Afterward,  ia  a  general  engagement,  the 
united  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  armies  were  de- 
feated. Syphax,  upon  this,  hastened  back  to  hie  own 
country ;  bat,  being  pursued  by  Ijailius  and  Maainiasa, 
he,  together  with  his  son  V  ermine,  was  taken  pris- 
oner, and  brought  back  to  Scipio.  The  conqueror 
carried  him  to  Rome,  where  he  adorned  bi*  triumph. 
Syphax  died  at  Tibur,  B.C.  SOI,  and  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral.  Hie  possessions  were  given  to 
Masinissa.  1,1m.,  24,  48,  teqq.—Id.,  39,  38,  stqq. — 
Id.,  30,  5,  etqq.—Id.,  30,  45.)— Tbie  proper  nemo 
baa  the  penult  in  the  oblique  cases  always  long,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  instance  hi  Claudian  (16,  91),  where 
we  find  Syphacem.  The  context  (kaurire  venena 
compulimui)  cannot  by  any  possibility  apply  to  Sy- 
phax, and  therefore  Bar  the  conjectures  Haimibalan 
for  Syphacem,  in  the  paaaage  of  Claudian  just  referred 
to,  an  emendation  which  ia  now  very,  generally  re- 
ceived. Artaud,  however  (in  Lemaire'a  edition),  re- 
tains the  old  reading. 

Stbacosjs,  a  celebrated  city  of  Sicily,  founded 
i bout  738  years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  Archies, 
a  Corinthian,  and  one  of  the  Heraclidn.    (Thucyd.,  6, 
J.)— The  parts  of  the  city  were  five  in  number  ;  Or- 
lygia,  Achradina,  Tyca,  Neapolia,  and  Epipols.  The 
irst  wti  that  originally  colonized  and  fortified  by  the 
Jorinthiane  under  Arcniee ;  and  being  then  an  island, 
ind  most  of  it  rocky  and  of  difficult  approach,  it  must 
uve  been  very  strong.    It  ia  now  about  two  miles  in 
:ircumference,  and  probably  obtained  its  name  from 
he  abundance  of  quail*  there  (oprvf,  "  a  quad").  In 
sroceaa  of  time  the  city  extended  to  the  continent,/ 
ud  a  suburb  waa  added,  called  Achradina,  probably 
rom  the  rockineas  of  the  ground.   This,  in  time,  oc- 
cupied ell  the  lower  part  of  that  peninsula  between  the 
Portua  Lacciua  and  the  Portua  Trogiliorum,  and  waa, 
jext  to  Ortygisv  the  beat  peopled,  though  not,  perhaps, 
n  proportion  to  ita  extent.   A  wall  was  then  drawn  in 
i  straight  line  from  the  Portua  Trogiliorum  to  the 
lock*  at  Syracuse,  and  tbia  waa  for  some  time  the  lim- 
es of  the  city.    Afterward,  however,  were  added  no 
ese  than  three  suburbs,  Tyca,  Temenitee  (aubaequent- 
y  NeapcJis),  and  Epipolas.  Temenites  and  Tyca  were 
k>  called  from  the  temples  of  Apollo  and  of  Fortune  sit- 
■ated  there,  and  of  which  the  Ttpevn,  or  sacred  closes, 
to  doubt,  originally  occupied  a  great  part  of  their  sites. 
Vvkji  was  probably  Syracuaan  for  riffl  {"fortune")., 
Neapolia  waa  of  later  foundation,  and  occupied  tbe  site 
f  Temenitee.    These  several  parts  were  all  gradual- 
f  surrounded  by  walla,  and  included  in  the  city  ;  and 
■tan,  in  the  end,  Syracuse  became  one  of  the  meet  ex- 
ansive  citiea  in  Europe.    Ortygia,  being  tbe  original 
ity,  waa  called  the  citadel,  or  the  city,  tar'  ifo^jjv. 
"be  Epipola?,  which  waa  north  of  Temenites  and  Tyca, 
rid  of  a  triangular  figure,  derived  ita  name  from  its 
levated  aite,  now  called  Belvedere  ;  the  highest  parts 
f  which  were  occupied  by  tbe  Syracuaan  castles  of 
loryalus  and  Labdalura.    (Compare  Goller,  is  rila 
:  origine  Symcutarum,  Lips ,  1818,  8vo. — Bloom- 
eld,  ad  Thucyd.,  6,  75;  vol.  3,  p.  118,  tn  notie.) — 
yracuso  had  two  harbours,  formed  by  the  ialand  of 
'rtygia  :  one  called  the  smaller  harbour,  and  also 
ortus  Lacciua,  between  the  upper  aide  of  Ortygia 
id  the  mainland  ;  the  other  on  the  southern  aide,  be- 
ireen  Ortygia  and  the  Plemmyrian  promontory,  and 
inning  op  far  like  a  bay ;  this  was  called  the  great 
arbour,  and  was  not  only  extremely  capacious,  but 
so  perfectly  secure  against  storms  and  the  violence 
"  the  sea. — The  original  constitution  of  Syracuse, 
le  that  of  so  many  Dorian  settlements,  was  aristo 


critical.  It  subsequently  fell  under  tbe  power  of  ty» 
rants,  some  of  whom  advanced  ita  power  and  prosper- 
ity to  a  very  high  pitch.  ( Vid.  Gelon,  Hiero,  Di- 
onysius.)  —  It  occupies  also  a  conspicuous  place  ia 
the  Peloponneaian  war,  on  account  of  tbe  unfortunate 
expedition  asm  hither  by  the  Athenians.  (Vid.  Pelo- 
ponneaiacum  Bel  turn.)  After  a  long*  period  of  alter- 
nate fortune,  Syracuse  at  last  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  snder  Marcellua,  after  a  siege  of  about  three 
years,  B  C.  319. — Of  the  five  ancient  divisions  of  Syr- 
acuse, Ortygia  alone  ia  now  remaining ;  it  ia  about 
two  miles  round,  and  supposed  to  contain  about  17,000 
inhabitant*.  There  are  aome  remains,  however,  still 
viaible  of  the  ancient  Syracuse,  in  the  ruins  of  porti- 
coes, temples,  and  palaces.  ■  The  famous  fountain  of 
Arctbusa  rose  in  the  ialand  of  Ortygia ;  but,  though 
still  a  striking  object  from  its  disc  barge  of  water*,  it 
now  serves  merely  aa  a  resort  for  washerwomen.— 
"  If  mighty  names  and  events,"  observes  a  modem 
writer,  "  orowd  upon  the  mind  when  we  barely  read 
the  name  of  Syracuse,  what  vivid  historic  associations 
must  be  awakened  by  the  soil  itself!  The  city  of 
Syracuse  was  invoked  by  Pindar  aa  '  The  Fane  of 
Mars,'  and  extolled  by  Cicero  aa  the  roost  beautiful 
in  tbe  Grecian  world.  It  waa  the  scene  of  aome  of 
the  greatest  beings  and  events  of  antiquity ;  of  Ga- 
lon's patriotism,  of  Harmocratea's  valour,  and  of  Dt- 
onysiua's  tranecendant  geniua.  It  baffled  Carthage ; 
it  crashed  and  captured  the  proudest  armada  equipped 
by  Athens  in  the  plenitude  of  bet  power ;  and,  after 
opposing  the  science  of  Archimedes  to  tbe  strength  of 
Rome,  it  was  lost  only  by  the  inebriety  of  its  guards 
daring  the  night  of  Diana'*  festival.  Ita  fate  stirred 
compassion  even  ia  the  heart  of  its  rugged  conqueror. 
When  Marcellua  looked  down  at  morning  from  it* 
heights  on  the  whole  expanse  of  Syracuse,  the  eight  ol 
it*  palace*  and  temple*  glittering  in  the  sun,  of  its 
harbours  so  lately  impregnable,  and  ita  fleet*  so  lately 
invincible,  the  recollection  of  ita  ancient  glory,  the 
knowledge  of  ita  impending  fate,  and  the  importance 
of  hie  own  victory  impressed  him  with  euch  emotions 
that  he  bunt  into  tear*.  After  a  lapae  of  two  thousand 
years,  the  traveller  who  looks  down  from  tbe  same 
spot  sees  the  scene  of  deaolation  completed.  Groves, 
palaces,  and  temples  have  sll  disappeared,  and  the 
arid  rock  alone  remains,  where  the  serpent  bask*,  a., 
tbe  solitary  wild-flower  is  unbent  by  human  footstep*. 
From  the  Roman  conquest  the  city  dated  ita  decay ; 
its  treaeurea  plundered,  ita  pictures  and  statues  torn 
away,  and  ita  liberties  crushed,  arts,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  population  simultaneously  declined.  Some 
veatiges  of  the  grandeur  of  Syracuse  undoubtedly  re- 
mained, even  under  the  oppression  of  Rome  and  the 
degeneracy  of  the  Byzantine  empire ;  but  the  convul- 
sion of  earthquakes  and  the  fanatic  fury  of  Saracenic 
invaders  at  last  effaced  it  from  the  catalogue  of  large 
cities;  and  now,  under  tbb  feebleal  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  it  has  only  a  squalid,  superstitious,  and  idle 
population  of  17,000  soul*.  The  portion  of  its  land 
that  waa  once  moat  fertile  ia  at  present  become  a  pes- 
tilent marsh.  But  though  at  this  day  there  are  so  few 
remains  of  the  numeroua  and  vast  buildings  of  Syra- 
cuse that  it  is  difficult  to  guess  how  their  material* 
have  disappeared,  there  are  atill  aome  noble  trace*  of 
it*  ancient  architecture.  In  the  ialand  of  the  harbour 
called  Ortygia,  aome  foundationa  have  been  discov- 
ered which  apparently  belonged  to  the  stupendous 
granaries  built  amid  the  fortifications  of  the  place  by 
the  great  Dionyaiua.  The  modem  cathedral,  dedica- 
ted to  '  Our  Lady  of  Column*,'  i*  so  called  from  ta 
enclosing  within  its  walla  the  celebrated  temple  of  Mi- 
nerva, with  twenty-four  of  ita  noble  pillars,  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  height,  arid  six  feet  six  inches  in  diame- 
ter. The  nave  of  the  modern  church  ia  formed  out 
of  tbe  ancient  cella,  tbe  walla  having  been  perforated 
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10  admit  of  parage*  into  the  aide  aisle*,  which  constat 
of'  to*  north  and  south  porticoes  of  the  ancient  peri- 
style. Cicero  is  diffuse  in  his  description  of  this  an- 
cient edifice,  which,  though  spared  by  Marcellns,  waa 
stripped  to  the  bare  wails  of  all  its  splendid  ornaments 
by  the  infamous  Vena*.  Upon  the  summit  of  its  roof 
there  waa  elevated  an  enormous  gilded  shield,  that 
was  consecrated  to  Mincrrs.  This  object,  which  wss 
risible  a  great  "War  off  in  the  reflection  of  the  sun, 
was  beheld  with  religious  respect ;  and  the  mariner  at 
see  made  an  offering  when  he  took  leave  of  it*  last 
glimmerings.  In  that  quarter  of  the  city  which  was 
called  Achradina  there  are  also  vestiges  of  the  walls 
once  defended  by  the  genius  of  Archimedes.  Here 
and  them  the  rock  itself  is  chiselled  into  battlement*; 
and,  wherever  there  are  remain*  of  gateways,  they  are 
found  so  placed  that  they  must  have  obliged  toe  as- 
sailant to  approach  them  for  a  great  length  of  way  with 
hi*  unshielded  right  side  unprotected.  The  Hexapy- 
lon  of  Syracuse  was  not,  as  many  commentator*  on 
Livy  have  supposed,  a  mere  part  of  the  wall,  but  a 
noble  fortress,  const  meted  with  such  consummate 
skill  a*  to  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  best 
modern  judges  of  military  architecture.  It*  rain*  still 
exhibit  the  sixe  snd  extent  of  its  subterranean  passa- 
ges, whence  both  infantry  and  cavalry  might  make 
their  sallies,  and  retreat  again  under  protection  of  the 
fort ;  the  huge,  squire  towers  of  its  solid  masonry  are 
•till  to  be  traced  ;  and  the  ground  i*  strewn  with  the 
vast  blocks  of  parapets,  which  are  bored  with  grooves 
for  pouring  melted  pitch  and  lead  on  the  heads  of  the 
assailants.  Such  was  ancient  Syracuse.  The  fullest 
sympathy  need  not  prevent  our  repeating  a  doubt  aa 
to  the  vast  population  of  old  ascribed  to  it.  True, 
the  circuit  of  it*  wall*  was  twenty-two  miles ;  and 
Tbocydidea,  long  before  it*  era  of  prosperity  under 
Dionysius,  allows  thst  it  waa  equal  to  Athene;  but 
the  increase  of  its  population  after  Thncydidee'  time 
is  merely  conjectured,  and  the  inhabitant*  of  all  At- 
tica scarcely  exceeded  half  a  million." 

6r«U,  a  country  of  Asia,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Euphrates  and  a  small  portion  of  Arabia,  north  by 
the  range  of  Taurus,  west  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
south  by  Arabia.  The  name  Syria  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  from  the  Greeks.  Poeocke  conjectures 
that  it  might  possibly  come  from  Sur,  the  ancient  name 
of  Tyre,  the  chief  city  of  the  whole  country.  It  ia 
more  natural,  however,  to  suppose  thst  the  name 
Syria  is  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria,  snd 
that  the  form  in  question  waa  first  adopted  by  the 
Ionians,  who  frequented  these  coasts  after  the  Assyri- 
ans of  Nineveh  had  made  this  country  a  part  of  their 
empire,  about  760  B.C.  (Mannert,  Oeogr.,  vol.  6,  pt. 
I,  p.  482,  >eqq.) — It  was  divided  into  several  districts 
and  provinces,  including,  besides  Syria  Proper,  Phoeni- 
cia, Palestine,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia.  Syria  is  called  in  Scripture  Aram, 
and  the  inhabitants  Aramaeans,  a  name  derived  from 
Aram,  the  fifth  son  of  Shem,  the  father  of  the  Syrians 
Mesopotamia  is  also  called  Aram  in  the  sacred  text ; 
but  the  appellation  Naharim,  i.  e.,  between  the  rteers, 
is  always  added,  for  distinction'  sake,  to  the  latter. 
The  name  transmitted  to  us  by  the  Greeks  is,  as 
above  stated,  a  corruption  or  abridgment  of  Assyria. 
The  Greeks,  however,  were  not  unacquainted  with  the 
term  Aramaeans,  but  they  gave  it  a  wide  appellation, 
making  it  comprehend  the  Syrians,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mesopotamia,  the  Assyrians,  and  the  White  Syrians, 
or  Leuco  Syrii,  as  far  ns  Pontus,  becauso  they  aaw 
ton  all  these  nationa  used  s  common  language,  the 
same  customs,  and  the  same  religious  faith.  The  his- 
tory of  Syria  is  included  in  that  of  its  conquerors.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  reduced  by  Tiglath  Pileser, 
king  of  Assyria,  about  750  B.C. ;  previously  to  whose 
invasion  it  wss  divided  into  petty  territories,  of  which  | 
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the  kingdom  of  Damascus  waa  the  principal.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  it  came  under  the 
Chaldean  yoke  ;  it  shared  toe  fate  of  Babylonia  »hen 
conquered  by  the  Persisns  ;  sod  was  again  tabooed 
by  Alexander  the  Great.  At  his  death,  B.C.  313,  it 
wis  erected  into  in  independent  monarchy  under  the 
Seleucidae,  and  continued  to  be  governed  by  iu  ovi 
sovereigns  till,  weakened  and  devastated  by  civil  ™ 
between  competitors  for  the  throne,  it  was  finally  re- 
duced by  Pompey  to  a  Roman  province,  about  55 
B.C.,  after  the  monarchy  had  subsisted  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  years.  The  Saracens,  m  the  decline 
of  the  Roman  empire,  next  became  the  masters  of 
Syria,  about  A.D.  OSS.  When  the  crusading  armies 
poured  into  Asia,  this  country  became  the  grind  th» 
tre  of  the  contest  between  the  armies  of  the  cron  sad 
the  crescent,  and  its  plaina  were  deluged  with  Chris- 
tian and  Moslem  blood.  Antioch,  under  the  Romia 
empire  the  magnificent  and  luxurious  capital  of  the 
East,  and,  next  to  Rome  and  Alexandres,  the  greatest 
city  in  the  empire,  wea  the  first  object  of  the  intaden. 
It  sustained,  m  1098,  a  protracted  siege  umujimd, 
doting  which  the  Christian  camp  experienced  all  at 
horrors  of  famine :  carrion  was  openly  dressed,  and  hu- 
man flesh  is  said  to  have  been  eaten  in  secret  It  id 
st  length  through  treachery :  in  the  silence  of  tie 
night,  the  crosses  commenced  their  indiscrimirate 
butchery  of  its  sleeping  inhabitants.  The  dignity  of 
sge,  the  helplessness  of  infancy,  and  the  beauty  of  lis 
weaker  sex,  were,  say  the  historians,  alike  disregarded 
by  the  Latin  savsges ;  and  Greeks  and  Armenian 
were  for  some  time,  equally  with  the  Mussulmans,  ei- 
posed  to  their  fury.  More  than  ten  thousand  victius 
perished  in  this  massacre.  In  the  following  spra^ 
Jerusalem  shared  the  same  fate.  On  the  ercctioa  ot 
the  transitory  l*tin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  the  ana- 
try  of  Tripoli  formed  a  distinct  but  dependant  prac- 
pality.  In  the  ecclesiastical  division,  Berytua,  Sido, 
Acre,  snd  Panias  were  episcopal  sees  in  the  prorata 
of  Tyre.  Tyre  itself  was  a  royal  domain.  The  bat 
tie  of  Tiberias,  in  1186,  made  the  illustrious  Saladta 
the  master  or  these  place* ;  Jerusalem  capitulated  tic 
following  year,  and  Antioch  submitted  to  the  Mosfeii 
conqueror,  who  thus  became  lord  of  both  Syria  aid 
Egypt.  Syria  remained  subject  to  the  sultan  of 
Egypt  till,  in  1517,  Seh'm  I.  overthrew  the  Mana- 
louk  dynasty,  and  Syria  and  Egypt  became  absorbed 
in  the  Ottoman  empire. — The  situation  of  Syria.  * 
distance  from  the  eeat  of  government,  and  the  natcre 
of  the  country,  have  rendered  it  difficult  to  keep  it  n 
regular  subjection ;  and  the  power  of  the  Porte  in  tits 
country  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  decline,  espe- 
cially since  the  time  of  Djezxar  Pacha.  A  number  of 
petty  independent  chiefs  have  sprung  up,  who  haieset 
the  power  of  the  sultan  at  defiance.  Borckbardt  stales 
that  Badjaxxe,  Atexandretta,  and  Antakia  (An:«a) 
had  each  an  independent  aga.  Berber,  a  foraudiS.* 
rebel  who  had  fixed  his  seat  at  Tripoli,  where  he  had 
maintained  himself  for  six  years,  bad  been  but  recently 
subdued  (in  ISIS)  by  the  Pacha  of  Damascus.  Am; 
tab  (to  the  north  of  Aleppo),  aa  well  as  Edlip  tsi 
Shogre  (between  Aleppo  and  Latikia),  had  also  then 
own  chiefs.  Throughout  Syria,  as  ia  the  esse,  a> 
deed,  with  respect  to  the  whole  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
the  Turks  do  not  form  more  than  two  fifths  of  the  poa- 
ulation.  All  civil  and  military  employments,  howevti 
are  in  their  hands'.  Beaides  Turks,  and  those  nstiw 
who  may  claim  to  be  considered  aa  of  genuine  Strut 
extraction,  the  country  is  inhabited  by  Kourds.  To- 
comana.  Bedouin  Arabs,  Chinganes,  and  other  no- 
made  hordes  ;  by  Druses,  Enxairiss,  and  Motouife, 
by  Maronites,  Armenians,  Greek  Christians,  and  Jess- 
No  country,  perhaps,  exhibits  a  greater  variety  in  '&* 
character  of  its  population.  The  old  Syrian  langusc" 
is  said  to  be  spoken  in  a  few  districts,  chiefly  is  ti» 
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[Wigithonrkood  of  Damascus  tod  Mount  Libanua.  The 
Arabic  predominates  both .  in  the  country  and  the 
low iu.  A  corrupt  mixture  of  Syriac  and  Chaldee .  is 
spoken  in  Mm*  parts  by  the  peasantry,  while  the  Turk- 
ish is  spoken  by  the  Omnanlis  and  the  nomade  hordes 
of  the  north.  These  various  nations  and  tribes  will 
come  more  particularly  under  our  notice  in  describing 
the  districts  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
most  natural  division  of  the  country  is  that  which  cor- 
responds to  its  present  political  distribution  into  pa- 
shslics,  to  which  we  shall  accordingly  adhere.  The 
coast  from  Akka  to  Djebail,  with  the  mountains  in- 
habited by  the  Druses,  is  comprehended  under  the 
pasbalic  of  Seide  and  Akka.  Near  Djebail,  the  pa- 
shalic  of  Tarabolos  (Tripoli)  begins,  and  extends  along 
the  coast  to  Lafikia.  The  north  of  Syria,  from  the 
Levant  to  the  Euphrates,  is  included  within  that  of 
Haleb  (Aleppo).  The  remainder  of  the  country,  in- 
cluding by  far  the  largest  territory,  is  the  viceroyalty 
of  the  Pacha  of  Sham  (Damascus).  (Mod.  Trav.,  pt. 
3,  p.  1.) 

Syrinx,  a  nymph  of  Arcadia,  daughter  of  the  river 
Ladon.    (Vid.  Pan,  page  967,  col.  2.) 

S  v  bos,  an  island  in  the  ^Egean  Sea,  one  of  the  Cyc- 
lades,  situate  between  Cythnus  and  Rhenea.  It  was 
celebrated  for  having  given  birth  to  Pherecydes,  the 
philosopher,  a  disciple  of  Pittacua.  (Diog.  Laert.,  1, 
1 19.— Strabo,  487.)  It  is  singular  that  Suebo  should 
affirm  that  the  first  syllable  of  the  word  Syros  is  pro- 
nounced long,  whereas  Homer,  in  the  passage  which 
he  quotes,  has  made  it  short.  (Od.,  15,  402.)  Syros, 
□ow  Syra,  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  twenty  milea  in  cir- 
cumference. (Pliny,  4,  12.- — Cramer't  Anc.  Great, 
vol.  3,  p.,409.) 

Svrtes,  two  gulfs  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
one  called  Syrtis  Minor,  on  the  coast  of  Byzacium,  and 
now  the  Gulf  of  Cabes ;  the  other  called  Syrtis  Ma- 
lor,  on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  now  the  Gulf  of  Sidra. 
The  former  is  supposed  to  derive  its  modern  name 
from  the  city  of  Tacape,  which  was. at  the  head  of  it. 
The  latter  ia  called  by  the  natives  Syrte-aUKibber,  i. 
a.,  "  The  great  Syrtis,"  which  the  sailors  have  cor- 
rupted into  Sidra.  The.  Syrtis  Minor  ia  about  46 
geographical  miles  in  breadth,  and  runs  up  into  the 
sontinent  about  75  milea.  It  is  still  an  object  of  ap- 
webension  to  sailors,  in  consequence  of  the  variations 
ind  uncertainties  of  the  tides  on  a  flat  and  shelvy 
;oast.  The  Syrtis  Major  is  about  160  geographical 
niles  between  the  two  capes,  and  penetrates  100  miles 
nto  the  land.  The  name  Syrtis  is  generally  derived 
"rom  the  Greek  avpo,  "  to  drag,"  in  allusion  to  the  agt- 
ation  of  the  sand  by  the  force  of  the  tides.  (Com- 
»re  Sallutt,  Bell.  Jug.,  e.,78.)  It  is  more  than  prob- 
ible,  however,  that  the  appellation  is  to  be  deduced 
rom  the  term  Sert,  which  still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the 
tame  for  a  desert  tract  or  region;  for  the  term  Syrtis 
loes  not  appear  to  have  been  confined  to  the  mere 
ralfs  themselves,  but  to  have  been  extended  also  to 
he  desert  country  adjacent,  which  is  still,  st  the  pres- 
ent day,  called  Sert.  (Bitter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  1,  p. 
129.  ided.) 


TabellarIa  Leses,  laws  passed  at  various  times 
or  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Roman  commons  to 
ote  by  ballot,  and  no  longer  viva  voce.  The  object  of 
bese  laws  was  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  nobility, 
'oting  by  ballot  was  allowed  by  the  Gabinian  law, 
L.U.C.  614,  in  conferring  honours;  two  years  after, 
t  all  trials  except  for  treason,  by  the  Cassian  law ;  in 
aasing  laws,  by  the  Papirian  law,  A.U.C.  622  ;  and, 
istly,  in  trials  for  treason,  also  by  the  Coslian  law, 
..U.C.  630. 

Tabbbnvb,  I.  RhenansB,  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica,  in 
ie  territory  of  the  Nemetes,  now  Rhcin-Zabern. 


(Amm.  MarcelL,  16, 2.)— II.  A  city  of  Gsllia  Belgica, 
between  Argentoratum  (Strasburg)  and  Divodurum 
(Metzj.  The  modern  name  is  Berg-Zabem. — III. 
Triboccorum,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  the  Tribocci, 
now  EUan-  Zabern.  (Buchoff  una  Miller,  Wbrterb. 
do  Geogr.,  p.  942.) 

Tabor,  a  mountain  of  Galilee,    (fid.  Itabyrius.) 

Tabrace,  a  city  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  and  near 
the  limits  of  the  Provincia  Zeugitana,  now  Tabarca. 
(Poh/b.,  12,  11.)  Ptolemy  writes  the  name  Thabra- 
ca;  and  Pliny,  Tabrecba.    (Plin.,  6,  3.) 

Taburncs,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Samnium,  the  south- 
ern declivities  of  which  were  covered  with  olive 
grounds.  It  closed  in  the  Caudine  Pass  on  the  south- 
ern side.  The  modern  name  ia  Tabvrno  or  Tabor. 
It  derives  celebrity  from  Virgil.  (Mn.,  12,  716. — 
Georg ,  2,  307.) 

Tacape,  a  town  of  Africa,  at  the  head  of  the  Syrtis 
Minor.  It  is  now  Cabet  or  Gaps.  Near  it  were  some 
medicinal  waters,  called  Aqua  Taeapinee,  now  El- 
Hamma.  (Plin.,  6,  4.— /tin.  Anton.,  50,  59,  74, 
Ac.) 

Tacvarinas,  a  Numidian  by  birth,  and  the  leader 
of  a  revolt  in  Africa  against  the  Roman  power,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  He  had  served  among  the  Roman 
auxiliaries,  and  acquired  in  this  way  some  knowledge 
of  military  discipline.  Deserting,  subsequently,  from 
the  forces  among  which  he  had  been  enrolled,  he  col- 
lected together  some  predatory  bands,  whom  he  ac- 
cuatomed  to  discipline,  and  finally  appeared  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  Musulani,  a  powerful  nation  on  the  borders 
of  the  desert  The  Mauri  also  were  drawn  into  tho 
confederacy,  and  the  Cinilhii  too  were  forced  to  join 
it.  Furius  Camillua,  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  marched 
against  and  defeated  him.  He  afterward,  however, 
renewed  the  war,  and  was  again  defeated  by  Apronius, 
and  driven  into  the  desert.  Still  unsubdued  in  spirit, 
he  appeared  a  third  time  aa  an  enemy,  and  was  de- 
feated by  Bleus.  He  again  carried  on  the  war,  after 
this,  with  renewed  strength  and  vigour,  but  was  again 
overcome  by  Dolabella,  and  fell  fighting  bravely. 
(Tacit.,  Ann.,  2,  62.— Jo*,  ib.,  3,  20.— Id.  to.,  3,  74 
— Id.  ib.,  4,  23,  *eqq.) 

Tacbampso,  an  island  in  the  Nile,  near  Phils.  The 
Egyptians  held  one  half  of  this  island,  and  the  rest  was 
in  the  bands  of  the  ^Ethiopians.  (Consult  Herod.,  2, 
29.) — The  nsme  Tachampso  is  thought  to  signify  "  the 
island  of  crocodiles,"  the  Egyptian  term  for  these  ani- 
mals being  xapVw,  according  to  Herodotus  (2,  70. — 
Consult  Creuter,  Comment.  Herod.,  p.  83. — Jablon- 
tki,  Foe.  JEgypt.,  p.  388.  —  Chompellim,  P  Egypt* 
tout  let  Pharaons,  vol.  1,  p.  152).  Mannert  makes 
it  answer  to  toe  modern  Derar  (Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt. 
1,  p.  231);  but  Heeren  is  in  favour  of  Calapttcht 
(Ideen,  vol.  2,  pt  1,  p.  359.— Consult  Bahr,ad  Herod., 
2,29). 

Tachos,  a  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Artaxerx- 
es  Ochus.  Having  revolted  against  the  Persians,  he 
drew  the  Greeks  over  into  his  interests,  especially  the 
Athenians  and  Spartans.  The  former  sent  Chabrias 
to  his  aid  ;  the  latter,  Agesilaus.  A  misunderstand- 
ing soon  arose  between  the  Spartan  leader  and  Ta- 
chos, on  account  of  Agesilaua  having  offered  advice 
which  was  rejected  by  Tachos,  and  also  because  the 
former  had  merely  the  command  of  the  mercenaries, 
whereas  Chabrias  had  charge  of  the  fleet,  while  Ta- 
chos exercised  supreme  control  over  all  the  forces. 
Agesilaus,  in  consequence  of  this,  espoused  the  inter- 
ests of  Nectanebis,  cousin  to  Tachos,  and  had  him 
proclaimed  king  while  Tachos  was  absent  in  Phoenicia 
with  the  Egyptian  forces.  Tachos,  upon  this,  fled  to 
the  Persians,  B.C.  361.  He  reigned  about  two  years. 
(Corn.  Nep.,  Vit.  Agct.—Diod.  Sic.,  15,  92.— Id  . 
16,  48,  teqq.) 

TacItos,  C.  Cornelius,  a  celebrated  Latin  histori- 
an, born  in  the  reign  of  Nero.    The  exact  year  cannot 
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be  ascertained  ;  but  as  Pliny  the  Younger  Worms  n* 
that  be  and  Tacitus  wero  nearly  of  the  same  age,  it  is 
•opposed  that  Tacitus  was  born  A.U.C.  809  or  810, 
about  the  sixth  year  of  Nero's  reign.  The  place  of  hie 
nativity  ia  nowhere  mentioned,  bat  it  is  generally 
thought  to  have  been  Interamna  (now  Term),  in  Urn- 
bria.  He  was  the  son  of  Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  procu- 
rator appointed  by  the  prince  to  manage  the  imperial 
revenue  and  govern  a  province  in  Belgic  Gaul.  The 
person  ao  employed  was,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  of 
equestrian  rank.  The  place  where  Tacitus  received 
his  education,  Massilia,  now  Marseille,  was  at  that 
time  the  seat  of  literature  and  polished'  manners. 
Agricola  was  trained  up  there ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  that  Tacitus  formed  and  enlarged  his  mind  at 
the  same  place,  since,  when  he  relates  the  fact  about 
his  father-in-law,  be  ia  ailent  respecting  himself.  If 
he  was  educated  at  Rome,  we  may  be  aure  that  it 
was  a  method  very  different  from  the  fashion  then  in 
vogue.  Tacitus,  it  is  evident,  did  not  imbibe  the 
smallest  tincture  of  that  frivoloua  science  and  that 
vicious  eloquence  that  debased  the  Roman  genius. 
He  most  probably  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  formed 
upon  the  plan  adopted  in  the  time  of  the  republic  ;  and 
with  the  help  of  a  sound  scheme  of  home  discipline, 
and  the  best  domestic  example,  he  grew  up,  in  a  course 
of  virtu?,  to  that  vigour  of  mind  which  gives  such  an- 
imation to  his  writings.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  he  attended  the  lectures  of  Quintilian,  who,  in  op- 
position to  the  sophists  of  Greece,  taught  for  more 
than  twenty  years  the  rules  of  that  manly  eloquence 
which  is  so  nobly  displayed  in  hia  Institutes.  Some 
critics  have  applied  to  Tacitus  the  passage  in  which 
Quintilian,  after  enumerating  the  writers  who  flourish- 
ed in  that  period,  says,  "  There  i*  another  person  who 
gives  additional  lustre  to  the  age ;  a  man  who  will  de- 
serve the  admiration  of  posterity.  I  do  not  mention 
him  at  present :  his  name  will  be  known  hereafter"  (1 0, 
1). — If  this  passage  relates  to  Tacitus,  the  prediction 
has  been  fully  verified.  When  Quintilian  published  his 
great  work,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  Tacitus  had  not 
then  written  his  Annals  or  his  History.  Those  im- 
mortal compositions  were  published  in  the  time  of  Tra- 
jan.— The  infancy  of  Tacitus  kept  bim  untainted  by 
the  vices  of  Nero's  court.  He  wss  sbout  twelve 
years  old  when  that  emperor  finished  bis  career  of  guilt 
and  folly ;  and  in  the  tempestuous  times  that  ensued,  he 
was  still  secured  by  his  tender  years.  Vespaaian  re- 
stored the  public  tranquillity,  revived  the  liberal  arts, 
and  gave  encouragement  to  men  of  genius.  Our  au- 
thor's first  ambition  was  to  distinguish  himself  at  the 
bar. — Agricola  wae  joint  consul  with  Domitian,  A.U.C. 
830,  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Tacitus,  though 
not  quite  twenty,  bad  given  such  an  earnest  of  hia  fu- 
ture fame,  that  Agricola  chose  him  for  his  son-in-law. 
Thus  distinguished,  our  author  began  the  career  of 
civil  preferment.  Vespasian  had  a  just  discern- 
ment of  men,  and  was  the  friend  of  rising  merit. 
Rome  at  length  was  governed  by  a  prince  who  had 
the  good  sense  and  virtue  to  consider  himself  as  the 
chief  magistrate,  whose  duty  it  was  to  redress  all 

f'rif  vances,  restore  good  order,  and  give  energy  to  the 
sws.  In  auch  times,  the  early  genius  of  Tacitus  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  emperor.  '1  he  foundation  of 
his  fortune  was  laid  by  V'espasisn.  Tacitus  does  not 
ten  tue  particulars,  but  it  ia  probable  that  he  began 
with  the  functions  of  the  Vigintiviratc ;  a  body  of 
twenty  men  commissioned  to  execute  an  inferior  ju- 
risdiction for  the  better  regulation  of  the  city.  That 
office,  according  to  the  system  established  by  Augus- 
tus, was  a  preliminary  step  to  the  gradations  of  the 
magistracy.  The  aenate  had  power  to  dispense  with 
it  in  particular  cues,  and  accordingly  we  find  Tibe- 
rius applying  to  the  fathers  for  that  indulgence  in  fa- 
vour of  Drusus,  the  son  of  Germanicus.  It  is  prob- 
able that  Tacitus  became  one  of  the  VigrrUivirate, 
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and,  consequently,  that  the  read  of  howat  »»  hit 
open  to  him.    The  death  of  Vespasian  did  mi  cbsA 
him  in  hia  progress.    Titus  waa  the  friend  of  vinos. 
The  office  of  qnestor  was,  in  the  regular  come,  tea 
next  public  honour  ;  and  it  qualified  the  person  who 
discharged  it  for  a  seat  in  the  senate.  Tihia  reigned 
little  more  than  (wo  years.    Doarititn  succeeded  is 
the  imperial  dignity.    Suspicions,  dark,  and  sulleo,  be 
made  the  polioy  of  Tiberius  the  model  of  his  govern- 
ment.   He  saw  public  virtue,  and  he  destroyed  it: 
and  yet,  in  that  disastrous  period,  Tacitus  rose  to  pref- 
erment.   The  historian  himself  furnishes  a  tollmen 
of  this  enigma.    Agricola,  be  tells  us,  had  the  adoW 
to  restrain  the  headlong  violence  of  the  tyrant  by  bis 
prudence  and  moderation.    Tacitos  imitated  una  law 
of  conduct,  and,  instead  of  giving  umbrage  to  tat 
prince  and  provoking  the  tools  of  power,  he  wae  con- 
tent to  display  his  eloquence  at  the  bar.   Tacitus  M 
a  talent  for  poetry,  and  hia  verges,  most  probably, 
served  to  ingratiate  him  with  the  tyrant,  who  affecte) 
to  be  a  votary  of  the  Muses.    If,  in  sddition  to  this, 
he  waa  the  author  of  a  book  of  apophthegms  called  Ft- 
cetut,  that  very  amusement  could  not  fail  to  prow 
successful  in  gaining  for  him  the  notice  of  Domiuu. 
By  this  emperor  Tacitus  waa  made  praetor,  A.D.  88 ; 
he  was  also  appointed  one  of  the  college  of  QtnaaV- 
In  A.D.  78  be  married  the  daughter  of  J»- 
lias  Agricola.    On  the  death  of  hia  father-in-law,  A  D. 
93,  he  quitted  Rome,  but  returned  to  it  m  the  year  17, 
when  Nerva  was  on  the  throne.    This  prince  nans) 
him  successor  in  the  consulship  to  Virginias  Rufua, 
who  had  just  died.    In  honour  of  Vh-gtaius,  the  sea- 
ate  decreed  that  the  rites  of  sepulture  should  be  per- 
formed at  the  public  expense.    Tacitus  delivered  tba 
funeral  oration  from  the  rostra.    Praise  from  such  aa 
orator,  Pliny  says,  waa  sufficient  to  crown  the  glo- 
ry of  a  well-spent  life.    {Ejktt.,  t,  I.)   Nerva  died 
A.U.C.  861,  having  about  three  months  before  adopt- 
ed Trajan  for  hia  successor.    In  that  abort  hxerivl 
the  critics  have  agreed  to  place  the  publication  of  the 
life  of  Agricola  ;  and  their  reason  is,  because  Tacitw 
mentions  iVema  Catar,  hot  does  rot  style  tarn  Dim, 
the  deified  Nerva,  which,  they  say,  would  have  ben 
the  caae  if  the  emperor  waa  then  deceased  ;  but  the? 
forget  that,  in  the  aame  tract  (c.  44),  our  author  teh 
us  now  ardently  Agricola  wished  to  see  the  elevatiaa 
of  Trajan  to  the  seat  of  empire,  and  that  wish  woes) 
have  been  an  awkward  compliment  to  the  reigiitsf 
prince.    It  aeems  therefore  probable  tbat  the  Life  of 
Agricola  was  published  in  the  reign  of  Trajan  —TV 
production  just  mentioned  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  biography  that  any  language  can  show, 
and  the  noblest  monument  ever  erected  by  any  writer 
to  any  individual     We  know  not,  on  perusing  it, 
which  most  to  admire,  the  exalted  and  amiable  char- 
acter of  the  hero,  or  the  truth,  sensibility,  and  tone  of 
calmness  that  prevail  throughout  the  piece.   The  mis 
fortunes  of  the  times  had  imparted  an  air  of  mrta 
choly  to  the  atvle  of  Tacitus,  which  gives  the  work  h 
question  a  somnre  and  touching  character.    H is  friend- 
ship towards  his  father-in-law  never  renders  bim  on- 
faithful  to  the  truth,  nor  docs  he  attempt  to  conceal 
his  indignation  at  the  policy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, of  which  Agricola  wss  sometimes  compelled  io 
be  the  instrument. — The  Treatise  on  the  Manners  o; 
the  Germans  (De  situ,  morihu,  tt  populis  Gemuwa), 
it  is  generally  sgreed,  made  its  appearance  in  the  year 
of  Rome  851.    The  new  emperor,  whose  adoption 
and  succession  hsd  been  confirmed  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  was  at  the  head  of  the  legiona  of  Gennasr 
when  be  received  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of 
Nerva  and  his  own  accession  to  the  empire.  Being 
of  a  warlike  disposition,  he  was  not  in  haste  to  lean 
the  army,  but  remained  there  during  the  entire  year 
In  such  a  juncture,  a  picture  of  German  manners  coon 
not  fail  to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  public.  TU 
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second  consulship  of  Trajan  it  mentioned  in  the  tract 
(e.  37),  ind  that  mi  A.U.C.  661,  in  conjunction  with 
Nenra,  who  died  before  the  end  of  January.  It 
therefore  certain  that  the  description  of  Germany  uw 
the  light  in  the  coarse  of  that  year.— In  this  treatise 
but  little  reliance  can  be  plated  on  the  geographical 
notices  of  Tacitus,  which  are  very  defective.  His  re- 
marks on  the  manners,  osag^s,  and  political  institu- 
tion* of  this  people  are,  on  the  other  hand,  peculiarly 
valuable.  The  historian  is  supposed  by  the  best  crit- 
ics to  h«tre  derived  his  principal  information  relative 
to  the  Germans  from  persona  who  had  served  against 
then,  audi  in  particular,  from  Virginias  Kufus,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Letters  of  Pliny,  was  the  friend 
of  Tacitus.  The  great  work,  also,  of  the  elder  Pliny 
on  Germany,  now  lost,  moat  have  been  an  important 
aid.  Aa  to  the  object  of  the  historian  in  composing 
this  work,  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  suppose 
that  his  sole  intention  waa  to  satirize  the  corrupt  mor- 
als of  bis  contemporaries,  by  holding  forth  to  view  an 
ideal  and  highly-coloured  picture  of  barbarian  virtue. 
According  to  these  same  writers,  his  object  waa  to  bring 
back  bis  countrymen  to  their  ancient  simplicity  of  man- 
ners, and  thus  oppose  an  effectual  barrier  to  those  en- 
emies who  menaced  the  safety  of  their'deecendanta. 
But  a  perusal  of  the  work  in  question  destroys  all  this 
fanciful  bypothesia.  The  analogy  between  many  of 
the  rude  manners  of  the  early  Germane  arid  those  of 
the  aborigines  of  North  America,  at  once  stamps  the 
work  with  the  seal  of  truth.  What  if  Tacitus  dwells 
with  a  certain  predilection  upon  the  simple  manners 
yf  Germany  f  It  sorely  ia  natural  in  one  who  had  be- 
some  disguated  with  the  excesses  of  Italy.  We  are 
sot  to  suppose,  however,  that  this  work  of  Tacitus  is 
ree  from  errors.  The  very  manner  in  which  he  ac- 
|uired  his  information  on  this  subject  must  have  led 

0  misconceptions  and  mistakes.  Religious  prejudi- 
ce also  served  occasionally  to  mislead  the  historian, 
rho  beheld  the  traces  of  Greek  and  Roman  mytholo- 
y  even  in  the  North. — The  friendship  that  subsisted 
etween  Tacitus  and  the  younger  Pliny  is  well  known, 
t  was  founded  on  the  consonance  of  their  studies  and 
teir  virtues.  They  were  both  convinced  that  a  atri- 
ing  picture  of  former  tyranny  ought  to  be  placed  in 
intrast  to  the  felicity  of  the  times  that  succeeded, 
liny  acted  np  to  his  own  idea  of  this  in  the  panegyric 

1  Trajan,  where  we  find  a  rein  of  satire  against  Domi- 
in  running  throughout  the  whole' piece.    It  appears 

his  letters  that  he  bad  some  thoughts  of  writing  a 
story  on  the  same  principle  ;  but  he  had  not  resolu- 
in  to  undertake  that  arduous  task.    Tacitus  had 
>re  vigour  of  mind ;  he  thought  more  intensely,  snd 
th  deeper  penetration  than  his"friend.    We  find 
it  he  had  formed,  at  air  early  period,-  the  plan  of  his 
story,  and  resolved  to  execute  it  in  order  to  show 
t  horrors  of  slavery,  and  the  debasement  of  the  Ro- 
n  people  through  the  whole  of  Domitian'e  reign. 
it.  Agr.,  c.  3.)    He  did  not,  however,  though  em- 
ycd  in  a  great  and  important  work,  renounce  im- 
diately  all  his  practice  m  the  forum,  but  continued 
ie  employed  there  until  the  trial  of  Marius  Priscua, 
>  had  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  stood  im- 
ched  before  the  senate  at  the  auit  of  the  province, 
icus  had  presented  a  memorial,  praying  to  be  tried 
I  commission  of  select  judges.  Tacitus  and  Pliny, 
the  special  appointment  of  the  fathers,  were  advo- 
is  on  the  part  of  the  Africans.   They  thought  it 
r  duty  to  inform  the  boose  that  the  crimes  alleged 
net  Priscua  were  of  too  atrocious  a  nature  to  fall 
tin  the  cognizance  of  an  inferior  court.    The^  case 
therefore  heard  at  an  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
te,  and  the  eloquence  of  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  but 
»  particularly  of  the  latter,  succeeded  in  establish- 
ihe  guilt  of  the  accused.   The  senate  concluded 
raeineaa  with  a  declaration  that  Tacitus  and  Pliny 
executed  the  trust  noosed  in  them  to  the  full  sat- 
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iefaetion  of  the  house.   The  cause  waa  tried  A.U.C. 
863,  in  the  third  year  of  Trajan's  reign.   From  that 
time  Tacitua  dedicated  himself  altogether  to  hia  His- 
tory.   Pliny  informs  us  (Bp.,  4,  13),  that  oar  author 
waa  frequented  by  a  number  of  visiters,  who  admired 
his  genius,  and  for  that  reason  went  in  crowds  to  his 
levee.    From  that  comldx  of  men  of  letters  Tscitns 
could  not  fail  to  gain  the  best  information.  Pliny 
sent  a  full  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  67  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny,  who  lost  hia  life  in 
the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  in  order  that  an  exact  rela- 
tion of  that  event  might  be  transmitted  to  posterity. 
—Trajan  reigned  nineteen  years.    He  died  suddenly 
m  Cilicia,  A.U.C.  870,  A.D.  117.    The  exact' time 
when  Tacitus  published  his  History  is  uncertain,  but 
it  was  tn  some  period  of  Trajan's  reign.    He  waa  re- 
solved to  send  his  work  into  the  world  in  that  happy 
age  when  he  could  think  with  freedom,  and  what 
he  thought  he  could  publish  with  perfect  security. 
(Hist.,  1,1.)   He  began  from  the  accession  of  Galba, 
A.U.C.  82S,  and  followed  down  the  thread  of  hia  nar- 
rative to  the  death  of  DomHisn,  in  the  year  849  ;  the 
whole  comprising  a  period  of  seven-aad-twenty  years, 
full  of  important  events  snd  sudden  revolutions,  in 
which  the  praetorian  bands,  the  armies  in  Germany, 
and  the  legions  in  Syria  claimed  a  right  to  raise 
whom  they  thought  proper  to  the  imperial  aeat,  with- 
out any  regard  for  the  authority  of  the  senate.  Such 
waa  the  subject  Tacitua  had  before  him.   The  sum- 
mary view  which  he  has  given  of  those  disastrous 
times  ia  the  most  awful  picture  of  civil  commotion 
and  the  wild  distraction  of  a  frantic  people.    It  ia  not 
exactly  known  into  bow  many  books  the  work  was  di- 
vided.   Vossins  makea  the  number  no  leas  than  thir- 
ty ;  bat,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  literary  world,  we 
have  only  the  first  Tour  books,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  fifth.    The  Work  must  have  been  a  large  one, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  portion  that  has  reached  da, 
since  this  contains  the  transactions  of  little  more  than 
a  single  year.   The  reign  of  Titus,  "  the  delight  of 
human  kind,"  ia  totally  lost,  and  Dotnitian  has  esca- 
ped the  vengeance  of  the  historian's  pen.    The  His- 
tory being  finished,  Tsdtus  did  not  think  that  he  had 
completed  hia  portraiture  of  slavery.    He  went  back 
to  Tiberius,  who  left  a  model  of  tyranny  for  hia  suc- 
cessors.  This  second  work  he  called  by  the  name  of 
Annals.    It  included  a  period  of  four-and-fifty  years, 
from  the  year  767  to  the  death  of  Nero  in  821.  Da- 
ring the  period  embraced  by  the  History  the  whole 
empire  waa  convulsed,  and  the  author  had  to  arrange 
the  operations  of  armies  in  Germany,  Batavia,  Gaol, 
Italy,  and  Judaea,  all  in  motion  almost  at  the  same 
time.    Thia  waa  not  the  case  in  the  Annals.  The 
Roman  world  waa  in  a  state  of  general  tranquillity, 
and  the  history  of  domestic  transactions  waa  to  sup- 
ply Tacitus  with  materials.  The  author  haa  given  us, 
with  his  usual  brevity,  the  true  characters  of  this  part  of 
hia  work.  "  The  detail,"  he  aaya,  "  into  which  he  waa 
obliged  to  enter,  while  it  gave  lessons  of  prudence,  waa 
in  danger  of  being  dry  and  unentertainihg.    In  other 
histories,  the  operations  of  armies,  the  situation  of 
countries,  the  events  of  war,  and  the  exploits  of  illustri- 
ous generals  awaken  curiosity  and  expand  the  imagina- 
tion.  We  have  nothing  before  us  but  acta  of  despo- 
tism, continual  accusations,  the  treachery  of  friends, 
the  ruin  of  Innocence,  and  trial  after  trial,  alwaya  end- 
ing in  the  same  catastrophe.    Events  like  these  will 
give  to  the  work  a  tedious  uniformity,  without  an  ob- 
ject to  enliven  attention,  without  an  incident  to  prevent 
satiety."  (Ann ,  4,  33.)  But  the  genius  of  Tacitus 
surmounted  every  difficulty.  He  waa  able  to  keep  at- 
tention awake,  to  pieaae  the  imagination,  and  enlighten 
the  understanding.    The  stvte  of  the  Annals  differs 
from  that  of  the  History,  which  required  stately  peri- 
ods, pomp  of  expression,  snd  harmonious  sentences. 
The  Anna  la  are  written  in  a  st/am  more  subdued  and 
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sntnperate :  every  phrase  is  ■  maxim  ;  the  ram- 
live  goat  on  with  rapidity  ;  the  author  U  (paring  of 
word*,  and  prodigal  of  sentiment ;  the  characters  are 
drawn  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
and  when  we  see  them  figuring  on  the  stage  of  public 
business,  we  perceive  the  internal  spring  of  their  ac- 
tion* ;  we  see  their  motives  at  work,  and,  of  course, 
are  prepared  to  judge  of  their  conduct.   The  Annals, 
ae  well  aa  the  History,  bare  suffered  by  the  barbarous 
rage  and  more  barbarous  ignorance  of  the  tribes  that 
overturned  the  Roman  empire.    Of  (he  sixteen  books 
which  originally  composed  the  Annals,  the  following 
are  lost :  a  part  of  the  fifth,  from  the  seventh  to  the 
tenth  both  inclusive,  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh,  and 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth.   We  miss,  therefore,  three 
years  of  Tiberius,  toe  entire  four  years  of  Caligula,  the 
first  six  of  Claudius,  and  the  last  two  of  Nero.  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  history  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  with  the  exception  of  the  three  year*  just 
mentioned,  the  latter  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  his- 
„tory  of  Nero  down  to  A.D.  67.— We  find  that  Taci- 
tus intended,  if  his  life  and  health  continued,  to  re- 
view the  reign  of  Augustus  (Aim.,  3,  34),  in  order  to 
detect  the  art*  by  which  the  old  constitution  waa  over- 
turned, to  make  way  for  the  government  of  a  single 
ruler.   Thi»,  in  the  hand*  of  such  a  writer,  would  have 
been  a  curious  portion  of  history ;  bat  it  i«  probable  he 
did  not  live  to  carry  his  design  into  execution.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  au- 
thor.   It  seems,  however,  highly  probable  that  be  died 
in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  he  survived  hi*  friend  Pliny.    Those  two  writer* 
were  the  ornament*  of  the  age ;  both  men  of  genius  ; 
both  encourager*  of  literature ;  the  friend*  of  liberty 
and  virtue.    The  esteem  and  affection  which  Pliny 
cherished  toward*  our  author  i*  evident  in  many  of 
hi*  letter*,  but  nowhere  more  than  in  the  following  pas- 
sage :  "  I  never  waa  touched  with  a  more  aensible 
pleasure  than  by  an  account  which  I  received  lately 
from  Cornelius  Tacitus.   He  informed  me  that,  at  the 
last  Circeosian  games,  be  sat  next  to  a  stranger,  who, 
after  much  discourse  on  various  tonic*  of  learning, 
asked  him  if  he  waa  an  Italian  or  a  Provincial.  Ta- 
citus replied,  '  Your  acquaintance  with  literature  must 
have  informed  you  who  I  am.'    '  Ay  !'  said  the  man  ; 
'  pray,  then,  is  it  Tacitus  or  Pliny  f  am  talking  with?' 
I  cannot  expreaa  bow  highly  I  am  pleaaed  to  find  that 
our  name*  are  not  so  much  the  proper  appellations  of 
men  aa  a  kind  of  distinction  for  learning  itself."  (Ep., 
10,  S3.)  Had  Pliny  been  the  eurviver,  he,  who  la- 
mented the  loss  of  all  hia  friends,  would  not  have  fail- 
ed to  pay  the  last  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Tacitus. 
The  commentators  assume  it  a*  a  certain  fact  that 
our  author  must  have  left  issue  ;  and  their  reason  is, 
because  they  find  that  M.  Claudius  Tacitus,  who  waa 
created  emperor  A.D.  976,  deduced  hi*  pedigree  from 
the  great  historian.   (Vopite.,  Vit.  Tic.)  That  ex- 
cellent prince  waa  only  shown  to  the  world.    He  was 
•natched  away  by  a  fit  of  illness  at  the  end  of  six 
months,  having  crowded  into  that  abort  reign  a  num- 
ber of  virtue*.   Vopiscus  tells  us  that  he  ordered  the 
image  of  Tacitus,  and  a  complete  collection  of  hia 
works,  lo  be  placed  in  the  public  archives,  with  a  spe- 
cial direction  that  ten  copies  should  be  made  every 
year  at  the  public  expense.   But,  when  the  mutilated 
state  in  which  our  author  has  come  down  to  posterity 
is  considered,  there  is  good  resson  to  believe  that  the 
orders  of  the  prince  were  never  executed. — Tacitus 
has  well  deserved  the  appellation  that  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  him  of  "  the  greatest  historian  of  antiqui- 
ty."  To  the  generous  and  noble  principle  which  gui- 
ded his  pen  throughout  his  work,  he  united  a  fund  of 
knowledge  and  the  colours  of  eloquence.    Every  short 
description  is  a  picture  in  miniature  :  we  see  the  per- 
sons acting,  speaking,  or  suffering ;  our  passions  are 
4ept  in  a  tumult  of  emotion  ;  they  succeed  each  other 
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in  quick  vicissitude  ;  they  mix  sad  blend  ia  nnoai 
combinations  ;  we  glow  with  indignation,  we  meit  am 
tears.    The  Annals,  in  fact,  may  be  called  an  histoii- 
cal  picture-gallery.    Ii  i*  by  this  magic  power  liuiTv 
citus  baa  been  able  to  animate  the  dry  regnUHtj  of 
the  chronologic  order,  and  to  spread  >  charm  ore  tor 
whole  that  awaken*  curiosity  and  nnchaha  attention. 
How  different  from  the  gazette-style  of  Suetoom, 
who  relates  hia  facta  in  a  calm  and  unimpassuued 
tone,  unmoved  by  the  distress  of  injured  virtue,  ut 
never  rising  to  indignation.   Tacitus,  on  the  contnij, 
sit*  in  judgment  on  the  prince,  the  senate,  the  cuts*, 
and  the  people  ;  and  he  finds  eloquence  to  affect  tit 
heart,  and  through  the  imagination  to  inform  the  an- 
demanding. — Tncilue  bee  been  called  tbe  Father  sf 
Philosophical  History ;  and  tbe  title  ia  well  be>Uwel 
if  it  be  considered  aa  confined  lo  his  acute  and  force* 
criticisms  on  individual  character,  and  the  moral  dig- 
nity .and  pathos  of  his  manner ;  but  of  Political  pOt- 
ophy  we  discover  in  this  excellent  writer  but  In 
traces.    To  this  department  of  wisdom,  the  tizes, 
both  those  which  Tacitus  saw  and  those  of  which  nt 
fathers  could  tell  him,  were  fatally  nnpropitious.  Tier 
exhibited  a  frame  of  society  (if  we  may  disgrace  tat 
expression  by  so  applying  it)  suffering  a  course  of  a 
perimenta  too  frightfully  violent  to  issue  in  fine  renin 
In  a  nation  thus  tried  with  extremes,  we  could  bad; 
expect  to  meet  with  the  refinements  of  political  so- 
ence  ;  and  supposing  them  there  to  exist,  an  histories' 
account  of  such  a  nation  affords  little  scope  for  tat 
display  of  them. — It  may  be  expected  that  souk  » 
tice  should  be  taken  of  the  objections  which  hare  hen 
urged  against  Tacitus  by  the  various  writers  who  haw 
thought  proper  to  place  themselves  in  the  chairs! 
criticism.   The  first  charge  exhibited  agarait  our  ia 
thor  is,  that  be  nas  written  bad  Latin.  This  ahal  te 
answered  by  a  writer  who  waa  master  of  at  trad 
elegance  aa  oan  be  attained  in  a  dead  lanrnp 
"Who,"  exclaims  MureLua,  "  are  we  moderaa, ewt 
if  all  who  have  acquired  great  skill  in  the  latin  ■> 
guage  were  assembled  in  a  body ;  who  are  we,  tea 
presume  to  pronounce  against  an  author  (Team) 
who,  when  the  Roman  language  still  flourished  is  ii 
its  splendour  (and  it  flourished  to  the  time  of  Hain- 
an), was  deemed  the  moot  eloquent  orator  of  a 
time  t    When  we  reflect  on  the  number  of  «k*» 
authors  whose  works  have  been  destroyed,  whict  cf 
os  can  pretend  to  say  that  the  words  which  apoe* 
new  in  Tacitus  were  not  known  and  used  bj  the  u- 
cients  1  and  yet,  at  tbe  distance  of  ages,  when  ike  [Se- 
ductions of  genius  have  been  wclltugh  extingnisw, 
we  of  thia  day  take  upon  ua  a  decisive  tone  to  css- 
demn  the  moat  celebrated  writers,  whose  cooks  us 
mole- drivers  understood  the  Latin  language,  and  spoke 
it,  better  (ban  the  moat  confident  scholar  of  the  tal- 
ent age."  — The  next  allegation  againtt  Tscitm  » 
grounded  upon  the  conciseness  and  consequent* 
scurity  of  his  style.    The  love  of  brevity,  which  ex- 
tinguishes Tacitus  from  all  other  writers,  was  prof" 
bly  the  reault  of  his  early  admiration  of  Seneca;  ant 
perhaps,  waa  carried  farther  by  that  constant  hate'' 
close  thinking,  which  could  seize  tbe  principal  «!* 
and  discard  all  unnecessary  appendages.   Tacitus  ** 
sparing  of  words  snd  lavish  of  sentiment.  Moat* 
quieu  says  he  knew  everything,  snd  therefore  abricka 
everything.    In  the  political  maxims  and  moral  * 
flections,  which,  where  we  least  expect  it,  dsn  a  iw 
den  light,  yet  never  interrupt  the  rapidity  of  the  n»r» 
live,  toe  comprehensive  energy  of  the  sentence  gira 
all  the  pleasure  of  surprise,  while  it  conveys  >  br> 
reflection.    The  observations  which  Quintilian  cm 
lumina  setuentiarum  crowded  fast  upon  the  sclbni 
!  mind,  and  he  scorned  lo  wsste  hi*  strength  in  wads; 
he  gave  the  imsge  in  profile,  sud  left  the  rcsfe  » 
1  take  a  round-abont  view. — It  may  be  asked.  Is  Taei- 
!  tus  never  obscure '   He  certainly  is :  b»  »"»  llc0'-x 
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■turner,  end,  it  may  be  added,  the  omissions  of  the 
copyist*,  hire  occasioned  some  difficulties;  but  be 
who  has  made  himself  fa  miliar  with  the  peculiarities 
of  hie  style  will  not  be  much  embarrassed.   B  ;'.  still 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  so  long  a  work,  one  continued 
strain  of  studied  brevity  fatigues  toe  ear,  and  tires  toe 
reader  by  an  unvaried  and  disgusting  monotony.  Va- 
riety, it  must  be  admitted,  would  give  new  graces  to 
toe  narrative,  and  prevent  too  much  uniformity.  The 
celebrated  Montaigne  observes,  that  Tacitus  abounds 
with  Strang  and  vigorous  sentences,  often  constructed 
with  point  and  subtlety,  agreeably  to  the  taste  of' the 
age,  which  delighted  in  the  gay  and  brilliant ;  and 
when  those  were  not  in  the  thought,  the  writer  was 
sore  to  find  an  antithesis  in  the  expression.   And  vet 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  same  writer,  who  owns  that 
for  twenty  years  together  be  read  by  fits  and  starts, 
tells  as  himself  that  be  read  Tacitus  a  second  tine  in 
one  regular  train,  without  interruption. — A  third  alle- 
gation of  the  critic*  is,  that  Tacitus  wss  a  misanthrope, 
who  beheld  human  nature  with  a  malignant  eye,  and, 
always  suspecting  the  wont,  falsified  facts,  in  order 
lo  paint  men  worse  than  they  ware,   lite  answer  is 
obvious :  Tacitus  was  fallen  on  evil  time* ;  bo  say  a, 
"A  Week  and  evil  period  lie*  be  tare  roe.    The  age 
was  sunk  to  the  lowest  depth  of  sordid  adulation,  in- 
asmuch that  net  only  the  most  illustrious  citizens,  in 
order  to  secure 'themselves,  were  obliged  to  crouch  in 
bondage ;  but  even  men  of  consular  and  praatorian 
tank,  aed  the  whole  senate,  tried,  vrith  emulation,  who 
should  be  the  most  obsequious  of  slaves."  (Am., 
«t-6e  )  In  such  times,  who  could  live  free  from  suspi- 
cion 1   Tacitus  knew  the  character  of  Tiberiua ;  he 
was  an  accurate  observer  of  mankind  :  but  he  most 
have  been  credulous  indeed,  or  the  willing  dnpe  of  a 
profligate  court,  if  be  had  net  laid  open  the  secret  mo- 
tives of  all,  and  traced  their  actions  to  their  first  prin- 
ciples.   At  the  head  of  tbe  critics  who  have  endeav- 
oured to  enforce  tbe  charge  of  falsehood  end  malevo- 
lence stand*  Fsmianua  Stream,  the  elegant  author  of 
tbe  well-known  Frohuimee  Academic*,  and  tbe  warn 
in  Holland,  entitled  Be  BeUo  Btlgico:  but  it  will  be 
sufficient,  in  answer  to  bi*  laboured  declamations,  lo 
say  with  Lord  Boliogbroke,  "He  was  a  rhetor,  who 
condemned  Tacitus,  and  presumed  to  write  history 
himself." — The  imputation  of  atheism,. which  has  been 
urged  by  critics  of  more  piety  than  discernment,  is 
easily  refuted.    Whatever  warn  oar  author's  doubts 
concerning  fate,  free-will,  and  the  influence  of  tbe 
planet*,  let  the  fine  apostrophe  to  the  departed  spirit 
of  Agricole  be  perused  with  attention,  and  every  sen- 
timent will  discover  a  mind  impressed  with  tbe  idea 
»t*  an  overrating  Providence.    There  are  many  nee- 
sage*  in  the  Annals  and  the  History  to  the  same  ef- 
fect :  but  more  on  this  head  ia  unnecessary.  Nor 
loes  the  paradox  suggested  by  Boccalini  deserve  a 
on  per  discussion.    That  author  gives  it  as  his  opin- 
on,  that  the  whole  design  of  the  Annals  was  to  teach 
he  art  of  despotism :  it  may,  with  ae  good  reason,  be 
said,  that  Lord  Clarendon  wrote  tbe  history  of  the 
3  rand  Rebellion  with  intent  to  tes.h  schismatics, 
'nritan*,  and  Republicans  how1  to  murder  tbe  king. 
Murphy,  Etmy  on  the  lift  and  Gemot  of  Tontue, 
>.  10,  eeoa.) — There  has  come  down  to  ns  a  dialogue 
intittad  De  darts  oratertbut,  tree  it  cautie  corrupta 
loquentiee.    The  manuscripts  and  old  edition*  name 
fee  it  us  aa  the  author  of  this  production ;  a  great 
lumber  of  commentators,  however,  aacrihe  it  to  Qoin- 
ilian,  and  some  to  Pliny  the  Younger.   They  who 
rgoe  from  tbe  language  of  manuscripts  allege  in  their 
ivour  Pomponine  Sabinna,  a  grammarian,  who  states 
bast  Tacitus  had  given  to  the  work*  of  Macenas  tbe 
pitbet  of  calamutri.    Now  the  peasage  to  which  the 
Tammarian  alludes  ia  actually  found  in  the  26th  chap- 
er  of  the  dialogue  under  consideration.    The  author 
l"  the  dialogue,  moreover,  informs  as,  in  the  first  chap- 


ter, that  he  was  a  very  young  man  (Jwteau  odsaoda**) 
when  be  wrote  it,  or,  at  least,  when  be  suppose*  it  lo 
have  been  held  in  his  presence.  This  point  of  time 
ia  clearly  determined  in  the  1 7th  chapter ;  it  was  the 
sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  A.P.  76.  Taci- 
tus at  this  period  would  be  about  aixleen  year*  of  age. 
From  what  has  been  said  then,  it  will  be  perceived 
that,  as  far  as  chronology  ia  concerned,  nothing  pre- 
vents our  regarding  Tacitus  as  tbe  author  of  the  dia- 
logue in  question.  It  is  true,  we  find  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  etyle  of  the  writer  of  this  dialogue 
and  that  of  the  historian ;  -but  would  not  the  interve- 
ning period  of  forty  years  sufficiently  account  for  this 
discrepance,  and  the  language  of  the  mao  be  different 
from  the  tone  of  early  youth!  Might  not,  too,  the 
same  writer  have  varied  his  style  in  order  to  adapt 
it  to  different  subject*  1  Ought  be  not  to  assimilate 
it  to  the  varioue  characters  who  bear  a  part  ia  the 
dialogue  1  Induced  by  these  and  other  reasons,  Pi- 
thou,  Dodwell,  Setwise,  and  many  others,  have  giv- 
en their  opinion  in  favour  of  our  adhering  to  the  la- 
th* of  the  manuscripts,  and  have  escribed  the  dia- 
logue to  Tacitus.  .  Rheoanus  waa  tbe  first  who  en- 
tertained doubt*  respecting  the  claim  of  Tacitus  to 
tbe  authorship  of  this  production,  and  aioce  bia  time, 
Douea,  Stephens,  Freiosberaius,  and  others  no  lose 
celebrated,  have  conteuded  that  Quintilian,  not  Taci- 
tus, roust  be  regarded  aa  the  true  writer  of  the  work. 
They  place  gnat  reliance  on  two  paaasges  of  Quin- 
tal ieu,  where  that  writer  says  expressly  that  he  had 
composed  a  separate  treatise  on  the  causes  of  the  cor- 
ruption of  eloquence  (Intl.  Or.,  8, 8, 6),  as  well  as  on 
many  other  passages  in  which  this  same  work  ia  cited, 
without  the  author's  indicating  the  title.  How  can 
we  suppose,  it  is  aaked,  that  either  Tacitus  or  Pliny 
would  be  inclined  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  bad  al- 
ready been  discussed  by  Quintilian  1  These  same 
entice  observe,  moreover,  that  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  analogy,  not  only  between  tbe  matters  treated  of 
in  Ibis  dialogue  and  tboae  which  form  tbe  subject  of 
Quintilian'*  writings,  but  also  between  his  style  and 
that  of  the  work  in  question.  But  it  may  be  replied, 
io  the  first  place,  that,  at  the  time  when  the  dialog*  ' 
was  written,  Quintilian  was  already  thirty-three  yean 
of  age,  a  period  of  life  to  which  the  expression  juventi 
odnudum  can  with  no  propriety  whatever  be  made  to 
apply.  Io  the  next  place,  the  argument  deduced  from 
analogy  of  .style  ia  not  the  moat  conclusive,  since  those 
critics  who  assign  the  work  to  Pliny  or  Tacitu*  ad- 
duce a  similar  argument  in  support  of  their  claim*. 
On  tbe  other  hand,  the  argument  which  has  been 
drawn  from  identity  of  title  would  be  a  very  strong 
one,  if  it  were  not  a  fact  that  the  second  title,  which 
h  found  in  modern  edition*,  De  cautii  corruptee  elo- 
qutntut,  owe*  iu  exiatence  entirely  to  Lipsius,  who 
thought  fit  to  add  this  second  title,  which  he  had  found 
in  Quintilian  All  the  manuscripts  and  the  early,  edi- 
tions merely  have  the  title  De  darit  oratoribus,  or  else 
this  one,  Dialogue  an  eui  taculi  oratora  el  fare  con- 
ceit**. Another  circumstance  very  much  against  the 
idea  of  Quintilian'a  being  tbe  author  of  the  piece,  is 
tbe  tact  of  his  more  than  once  referring  the  reader  to 
his  other  work  for  matters  of  which  the  dialogue  we 
are  considering  makea  not  the  slightest  mention ;  each, 
for  example,  are  the  hyperbole  and  exaggeration,  of  ' 
which  be  speaks  in  the  third  book,  ch.  3  and  6.  The 
latest  editor  of  Quintilian,.  Spalding,  has  carefully  col- 
lected all  these  passages,  which,  in  his  opinion,  show 
that  Quintilian  was  not  the  author  of  the  dialogue. — 
On  the  introduction  of  printing,  tbe  manuscript  of  the 
Annate  had  become  so  scarce,  that,  when  Vindelinus 
of  Spires  published  bis  edition,  in  1468  or  1489,  of 
the  work*  of  Tacitus,  it  contained  merely  the  last  aix 
books  of  the  Annals,  four  hooka  of  the  History,  with 
part  of  the  fifth,  the  Treatise  on  the  M  annexe  of  the 
Germans,  and  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory.  The 
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first  ffx  books  of  the  Annals  had  not  then  been  found. 
Leo  X.  promised  a  pecuniary  recompense  and  indulgen- 
ces to  any  one  who  should  find  the  lost  portions  of 
the  work.  One  of  hie  agents,  Angelo  Arcomboldi, 
discorered  in  the  monsstery  of  Corvey,  hi  Westpha- 
lia, a  manuscript  which  had  belonged  to  Anscbaire, 
the  founder  of  the  convent,  and  a  bishop  of  the  church. 
It  contained  the  first  fine  books  of  the  Annals,  the  last 
book  imperfect.  BeroaMua  published  them  at  Rome, 
in  1516,  by  order  of  the  pope. — Among  the  numerous 
edition!  of  Tacitus,  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  the  best:  that  of  Orontfvius,  £.  Bat.,  1781, 1  role. 
4to ;  that  of  Brotiei,  Parit,  1776,  7  vols.  lSmo  (re- 
printed by  Valpy,  Land.,  1883,  4  Tola.  8vo) ;  that  of 
Ernesti,  Lift.,  1760,  8  vols.  8to  ;  that  of  Oberlinus, 
Lip*.,  1801, 1  vols.  8vo,  i)i  foot  parts,  reprinted  at  Ox- 
ford in  1818,  4  toIs.  8ro ;  that  of  Walther,  Hal.  Sax., 
1881-8,  4  vole.  6vo ;  and  that  of  Naudet,  forming  part 
of  Lemaire'a  collection,  Pari*,  1819-80,  6  vols.  8vo. 
(SchSU,  Hi*t.  hit.  Rom.,  vol.  8,  p.  886,  teqq.—BUkr, 
Getek.  Rom  Lit.,  p.  811,  *eqq.)— II.  M.  Claudius,  a 
Roman,  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  after  the  death 
of  Aurelian.  The  assaasination  of  Aurelian  had  so 
much  enraged  the  army,  that  the  soldiers  were  more 
intent,  for  a  time,  on  bringing  hia  murderers  to  condign 
punishment  than  on  providing  a  successor.  Even 
after  they  had  recovered  from  the  first  paroxysm  of 
wrath,  they  hesitated  whether  they  should  immediately 
exercise  the  right  which  long  custom  bad  placed  in 
their  hands,  or  wait  for  the  advice  and  concurrence  of 
the  senate  in  choosing  a  bead  for  the  empire.  Upon  a 
abort  deliberation,  they  adopted  the  latter  alternative, 
and  resolved  to  write,  or  else  to  send  a  deputation  to 
Rome.  The  senators,  long  unused  to  such  deference, 
knew  not  how  to  act  when  the  message  came ;  and, 
unwilling  to  incur  responsibility,  referred  the  matter 
back  to  the  legions.  But  the  army,  actuated  by  a  very 
uncommon  degree  of  moderation,  renewed  their  re- 
quest to  the  civil  authorities  to  supply  them  with  a 
general  and  ruler ;  and  it  was  not  until  this  reciprocal 
compliment  waa  urged  and  rejected  three  times  that 
dte  senators  agreed  to  assemble  and  discharge  their 
fluty  to  the  empire.  Meanwhile,  six  or  seven  months 
had  inaenaibly  passed  away  ;  an  amazing  period,  it  has 
been  remarked,  of  tranquil  anarchy,  during  which  the 
Roman  world  remained  without  a  sovereign,  without 
a  usurper,  and  without  a  sedition.  (Vopuc,  Vit. 
Taeit.,  e.  1.)  On  the  36th  of  September,  A  D.  376, 
the  senate  waa  convoked  to  exercise  once  more  the 
valuable  prerogative  with  which  the  constitution  of 
Rome  had  invested  their  order.  The  individual  whom 
they  elected  inherited  the  name  and  the  virtues  of 
Tacitus,  the  celebrated  historian,  and  waa,  besides,  re- 
spected for  his  wisdom,  his  experience  in  business,  and 
his  mild  benevolence.  This  venerable  legislator  had 
-already  attained  his  76th  year,  a  circumstance  which 
he  urged,  with  a  groat  show  of  reason,  for  declining  the 
honour  which  was  now  assigned  him.  But  his  objec- 
tions were  repelled  by  the  most  flattering  encomiums, 
and  bis  election  wes  confirmed  by  acclamation  among 
both  citizens  and  soldiers.  It  waa  the  wisdom  not 
less  than  the  inclination  of  the  aged  emperor  that  in- 
duced him  to  leave  much  of  the  aupreme  power  in  the 
handa  from  which  he  received  it.  He  encouraged  the 
senate  to  resume  their  wonted  authority  ;  to  appoint 
proconsuls  in  all  the  provinces,  and  to  exercise  all  the 
ether  privileges  which  had  been  conferred  upon  them 
by  Augustus.  Hia  moderation  and  simplicity  were 
not  affected  by  the  change  of  his  condition  ;  the' only 
expense  which  he  permitted  to  himself  was  the  en- 
couragement which  he  bestowed  on  the  fine  arts,  and 
the  only  personal  indulgences  which  he  would  not  re- 
sign were  reading  and  conversation  with  literary  men. 
■  He  took  great  pains  to  preserve  the  writings  of  his 
ancestor  the  historian ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  or- 
ders that  every  public  library  should  possess  that  au- 


thor** works,  and  that,  to  render  this  object  nonpn*- 
tkable,  ten  copiea  of  diem  aboold  be  transcribed  nerj 
year  in  one  of  the  public  offices.  Hu  abort  reign, 
however,  prevented  any  good  results  from  bun;  pro- 
duced by  this  decree. — Having  obtained  the  approba- 
tion of  the  citizens,  Tacitus  departed  from  tbe  capital 
to  show  himself  to  the  array  in  Thrace.  The  mi 
largesses  secured  his  popularity  among  the  soldiers; 
and  the  reverence  which  he  found  still  subsisting  fa 
the  memory  of  Aurelian,  dictated  the  punishment  tl 
certain  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  which  had  taken  am; 
hie  life.    But  hia  attention  waa  soon  withdrawn  iron 
the  investigation  of  past  delinquencies  to  meet  una- 
gent  danger.    When  the  late  emperor  was  maty 
preparations  to  invade  Persia,  he  had  negotiated  si! 
a  Scythian  tribe,  the  Alani,  to  re-enforce  his  ranli  aits 
a  detachment  of  their  best  troops.   Tbe  barbariaat, 
faithful  to  their  engagement,  arrived  on  the  Rant 
frontiers  with  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  -,  bat,  boat 
they  made  their  appearance,  Aurelian  waa  dead,  tad 
the  Persian  war  suspended.    In  these  circumstance^ 
the  Alani,  impatient  of  repose,  and  diaeppeirited  si 
their  prey,  soon  tamed  their  arms  against  tbe  safer 
tunate  provinces.    They  overran  Pooloa,  Cappadoti, 
and  Cilicia  before  Tacitus  could  show  hia  readisa 
to  satisfy  their  claims  or  punish  their  aggression 
Upon  recovering,  however,  the  atipulated  reward,  at 
greater  number  retired  peaceably  to  their  desalt; 
while  those  who  refused  to  listen  to  terms  were  saV 
deed  at  tbe  point  of  the  sword.   {Vopuc.,  Til.  T* 
et'nw,  e.  13. — Zorim.,  I,  63,  teqq.—Zooer,  It,  li) 
But  tbe  triumphs  and  reign  of  this  venerable  sorerap 
were  not  of  long  duration.    It  ia  said  that  he  fefi  i 
victim  to  the  jealousy  of  certain  officers  of  rank,  ass 
were  offended  at  the  undue  promotion  of  bis  brotai 
Florisnos ;  or  to  the  angry  passions  of  the  soldier!, 
who  despised  hia  pacific  genius  and  literary  bsbiti. 
But  it  ia  no  lesa  probable  that  be  sank  nader  tbe  ft 
liguee  of  the  campaign,  and  the  severity  of  tbe  el- 
mate,  to  both  of  which  the  pursuits  of  hia  later  Ten 
had  rendered  him  a  stranger.    It  ia  dear,  at  all  emu, 
that  he  died  at  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  after  barjg 
awayed  the  sceptre  of  tbe  Roman  empire  about  tat 
hundred  days.    (  Vopuc  ,  Vit.  Tacit-,  c  18  —  Zees, 
1,  M.—Entyclop.  Mctropol.,  div.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  ST.) 

Tadix,  a  river  of  Spain,  near  New  Carthage,  caU 
by  Ptolemy  tfae.Terebrie.  It  is  now  the  Scran. 
<««•».,  3,  {.—PtoL,  t,  6.) 

T.sr.Nikas,  a  promontory  of  Laconia,  forming  ik 
southernmost  point  of  the*  Peloponnesus  It  » raw 
called  Cape  Matapan,  which  ia  a  modern  Greek  cor- 
ruption from  the  ancient  /lirorov,  a  front,  tbe  pn» 
ontory  boldly  projecting  into  the  Mediterranean  Aa 
eient  geographers  reckoned  thence  to  Cape  Porto 
in  Africa  3000  atadia,  to  Cape  Pschynns  in  Sk* 
4800  or  4000,  and  to  the  promontory  of  Mates  671 
(Strabo,  363.)  Near  it  was  a  cave,  said  to  be  tie  o- 
trance  to  Orcus,  by  which  Hercules  dragged  Cerbena 
to  the  upper  regions.  Pausanias  cites  another  versa 
of  the  fable  from  Hecate  us  of  Miletus,  which  main 
the  cavern  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  large  and  dead- 
ly serpent,  conquered  by  Hercules,  sod  brought  to  & 
rystheus  (3,  86. — Craizer,  Hist.  Gr.  Fragm.,  p  * 
There  waa  a  temple  on  the  promontory  sacred  toNef 
tune,  and  which  was  accounted  an  inviolable  eajlnt 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of  cavern.  On  as 
promontory,  also,  was  a  statue  of  Anon  seated  on  i 
dolphin.  Tanutrua  became  subsequently  famous  is 
the  beautiful  marble  of  its  quarries,  which  the  Romsa 
held  in  tbe  highest  estimation.  It  waa  a  species  of 
Verd  Antique.  About  forty  atadia  from  the  promon- 
tory stood  the  city  of  Taenarna.  afterward  called  Cue 
or  Crenepolis.  Mr.  Morrill,  in  bia  journey  throo** 
Laconia  ( WalpoU'*  Memoir*,  vol.  t,  p.  66),  was  n> 
formed  that  there  were  considerable  remains  of  an  aa- 
cient  city  on  Cape  Grain  agreeing,  aa  far  as  tbe  di» 
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Inert  cwld  be  ascertained,  with  Peusanias's  deserip- 
tion  of  Csnepolis.  (Cramer's  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p. 
188) 

Tacu,  is  Etrurian  divinity  or  Genius,  said  to  hare 
tone  forth  from  a  clod  of  earth,  ao  infant  in  font,  bnt 
with  til  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  an  aged  person. 
He  Bret  appeared,  according  to  the  legend,  unto  a 
hoebudmu  near  the  city  of  Tarquinii,  whde  the  lat- 
ter was  engaged  in  ploughing.    (Gt.,  Div.,  2,  29. — 
Creuxer,  it  Mater,  ad  lot. — Isidor.,  Orig.,  6,  9,  p. 
374,  iL  Arm/oil.—  Lydus,  it  Ostentis,  p.  8,  teqf., 
id.  Hue.)  According  to  the  last  of  the  authorities 
jest  cited,  the  individual  labouring  in  the  field  when 
Tagee  appeared  was  Tare  ho  n,  the  founder  of  Tar- 
quinii, aria  the  principal  hero  of  Etrurian  mythology. 
(Compare  Miller,  Etrusk.,  vol.  2,  p.  96.)  Another 
account  made  Tagee  the  son  of  Genius,  and  grandson 
of  Jupiter;  and  it  was  he  that  instructed  the  twelve 
communities  ef  Etrurra  in  the  art  of  predicting  future 
erents  by  the  inspection  of  victims.    (Festus,  p.  667, 
ed.  Doner.) — The  form  of  this  infant  deity,  bis  birth, 
and  his  attributes,  all  carry  ue  back  to  the  tsHurie  di- 
viaitiea  of  Samothrace  and  Lena  no*,  end  the  mystic 
religion  of  the  Pelasgi.    The  books,  or,  rather,  oracles 
of  Tagee  are  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers,  and  were  originally  in  verse.    The  Romans 
are  said  to  have  translated  a  part  of  them  into  prose. 
[Lydui,  ie  Maui,  p.  130,  ed.  Schou. ;  de  Ottent.,  p. 
190,  ed.  Hue.—Guigniaat,  voL  S,  pt.  I,  p.  469,  see.) 

_T*ooa,  a  rivet  of  Spain,  rising  among  the  Celtiberi 
in  Mons  Idnbeda.  It  pursues  a  course  nearly  due 
west,  verging  slightly  to  the  south,  end  traverses  the 
territories  of  the  Celtiberi,  Carpetani,  Vettones,  and 
Lusittnf,  until  it  reaches  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The 
Tagus  is  the  largest  river  in  Spain,  though  Strabo 
considers  the  Minute  as  such,  an  evident  error.  The 
sands  of  this  stream  produced  grains  of  gold,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Mela,  precion  stones.  It  Is  now  called  by 
the  Portuguese  the  Tajo,  though  its  ancient  name  still 
remains  in  general  nee.  At  the  month  of  this  river 
stood  Olisipo,  now  Lisbon.  (Mela,  3, 1. — Ovid,  Met., 
2.  251.— Sil.,  4,  234  —  Luean,  7,  765.— Martial,  4, 
66,  dec.) 

Talus,  called  otherwise  Perdir,  a  nephew  of  Dad- 
•Ins.    (Kid.  Perdix.) 

Tamaka,  I.  a  river  of  Hispsnia  Tsrraconensis,  on 
the  northwestern  or  Atlantic  coast,  and  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  Promontorium  ArtabrUm,  now  the 
Tarnbrt.  (Mela,  3,  I. — Pliny,  31,  2.)— II.-  A  town 
of  Britain,  on  the  river  Tamarus,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Damnonii,  and,  according  to  Cambden,  now  Tarn- 
erton,  near  Plymouth.  (Cambden,  Britann.,  p.  168, 
ed.  1600.) 

TahIkd-s,  I.  a'  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Temor. 
(Cambden,  Britann,?.  158,  ed.  1600.)— II.  or,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (108),  Tbsmsros,  a  river  of 
Samninm,  rising  in  the  Apennines,  and  failing  into  the 
CaloTe.  It  is  now  the  Tamaro.  (Cramer'w  Ancient 
Italy,  vol.  9,  p.  861.) 

Tahasus  or  TamasSus  CTafiamor;  Steph.  Byz), 
a  city  of  Cyprus,  southeast  of  Soloe,  and  to  the  north- 
west of  Mount  Olympus.  The  adjacent  territory  was 
celebrated  for  its  rich  mines  of  copper,  and  for  the 
metallic  composition  prepared  on  the  spot,  and  called 
-halcanthum.  (Strai.,  688.)  Tbeae  mines  appear  to 
lave  been  known  as  early  as  the  days  of  Homer,  for 
hey  are  referred  to  in  the  Odyssey  (1,  183).  It  has 
teen  disputed,  however,  among  commentators,  wheth- 
er the  poet  alludes  to  the  Cyprian  Tamasus,  or  the 
talian  Temesa  or  Tempss,  also  famous  for  its  eop- 
>er  mines.  (Compare  Steph.  By*.,  s.  e.  Ta/iaaeoe. — 
V(mn.,  Dionys.,  13,  446.  —  Plin.,  5,  31.)  In  the  vi- 
anity  of  Tamasus  was  a  celebrated  plain,  sacred  to 
renoe,  and  where  the  goddess  is  said  to  have  gathered 
ic  golden  apples  by  which  Rippomsnes,  to  whom 
tea  gave  them,  was  enabled  to  conquer  Atclanta  in 


the  race.  (Ovid,  Met.,  10,  644,  teat.  —  Crewr** 
Ana  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  888.) 

TamJsis,  a  river  of  Britain,  now  the  Thames.  Cm* 
sar  is  generally  supposed  to  have  crossed  this  river  at 
Coway  Stakes,  seven  or  eight  miles  above  Kingston ; 
but  Horsley  seems  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  forded  it 
near  that  town.    (Cars.,  B.  G.,  5,  11.) 

Tamos,  a  native  of  Memphis,  and  a  faithful  adherent 
of  Cyras  the  younger,  whose  fleet  he  commanded 
(Xen.,  Anab.,  1,  8,  21—  Id.  it.,  1,  4,  2.)  After  the 
death  of  Cyrus,  he  fled  with  his  vessels,  through  fear 
of  Tisaaphernes,  to  Egypt,  onto  King  Pssmmitichus, 
bnt  was  put  to  death  by  the  latter,  together  with  hi* 
children.  The  object  of  the  Egyptian  king,  in  thus 
violating  the  rights  of  hospitality,  was  to  get  posses- 
sion of  the  fleet  and  treasures  ef  Tsraos.  (Died.  Sic., 
14,  19.— Id.,  14,86.) 

Tanaoba,  a  city  of  Bceotia,  situate  on  an  eminence, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Asepos,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  that  river.  Its  more  ancient  appellation  was  Gran. 
(Horn.,  II.,  3,  498.—  Lycopkr.,  (44.)  An  obstinate 
battle  wae  fought  in  this  neighbourhood,  between  the 
Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  prior  to  the  Peloponne> 
sian  war,  when  the  former  were  defeated.  The  ruin* 
of  Tanagra  were  first  discovered  by  Cockerell,  at  Gret- 
wiasfa  or  Grimathi. — This  plsce  wsa  famed  among  the 
ancients  for  its  breed  of  fighting-cocks.  (Cramer'* 
Aw..  Greece,-  vol.  2,  p.  269.) 

TahXobub  or  Tanase*,  »  river  of  Lueania,  rising 
in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines,  between  Casta 
Nuoto  and  Logo  Negro,  and,  after  flowing  thirty 
miles  through  the  valley  of  Diana,  loses  itself  under 
ground  for  tbe  space  of  two  miles,  and  hot  twenty 
as  it  is  stated  in  Pliny  (2,  103).  It  reappears  be- 
yond La  Potto,  at  a  place  called  Pertosa,  and  falls  into 
the  SHanus  below  Contursi.  The  modem  name  of 
the  river  is  Negro.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
377.) 

Tanais,  I.  now  the  Don,  a  large  river  of  Europe, 
rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Thysssgetes,  from  a  large  lake,  and  falling  into  the 
Pejus  Meotia.  Herodotus  appears  to  have  confounded 
the  Tanais  in  tbe  upper  part  of  its -course  with  the 
Rba  or  Wolga.  Of  the  course  of  tbe  latter,  and  its 
falling  into  the  Caspian,  he  appears  to  nave  known 
nothing.  The  Tanais  rises  in  the  Valdai  hills,  in  the 
government  of  Tula,  and  is  about  800  miles  in  length. 
This  river  separated  in  ancient  times  European  and 
Asiatic  Sarmatia.  In  voyages  written  more  than 
barf  a  century  ago,  it  is  called  the  Tane  ;  at  tbe  same 
time  communicating  thia  name  to  the  Paine  Meotia  ; 
the  modern'  name  Don  is  only  a  corrupt  abbreviation 
of  tbe  ancient  appellation.  A  chy  named  Tanais; 
situate  at  its  mouth,  and  which  was  the  emporium  of 
tbe  commerce  of  the  country,  is  celebrated  in  tradi- 
tion by  the  Slavons  under  the  name  of  Aae-grad,  or 
the  city  of  Aas;  and  it  is  remarkable  to  find  the  name 
of  Azof  subsisting  on  the  ssme  site.  It  may,  more- 
over, be  remarked,  that  this  name  contributes  to  com- 
pose that  of  Tanais,  formed  of  two  members,  the  first 
of  which  expresses  tbe  actnal  name  of  tbe  river.  The 
Greeks  in  the  age  of  Alexander  confounded  tbe  Tan- 
ais with  the  Iaxsrtes.  (Vid.  Iaxartes.)— Dr.  Clarke 
(Travels  an  Russia,  etc.,  vol.  1,  p.  887,  Land,  ed.) 
found  the  Cossack  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  thia 
river  to  be  Danaelt,  Tdanaetz,  or  Tanaetz,  and  when 
sounded  with  quickness  and  volubility,  it  appeared  to 
be  tbe  same  as  Tanais.  Hence  the  ancient  name  of 
the  river  may  satisfactorily  be  accounted  for.  Accord- 
ing to  the  ssme  intelligent  traveller,  when  tbe  word 
Tanais  was  introduced  into  the  Greek  language,  it  had 
reference,  not  to  the  Don,  but  to  another  river,  which 
enters  that  stream  shout  ninety-nine  tnies  from  its 
mouth,  and  which,  according  to  a  notion  SLtertained 
from  time  immemorial  by  the  people  in  this  quarter, 
it  leaves  again,  taking  a  northwesterly  direction,  and 
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fading  iato  the  Paha  Mmctu  to  tlx  north  of  all  lb* 
other  mouths  of  the  Don.  This  northernmost  mouth 
of  the  Don,  owing  to  the  river  whose  waters  its  clun- 
eal is  supposed  peculiarly  to  contain,  is  called  Dana- 
M*  also,  and,  to  express  either  its  slnggjsh  carrent 
or  its  lapse  into  the  sea.  Dtad  Damaetx.  The  Q  reeks, 
steering  from  (he  Crimea  towards  the  mouths  of  the 
Don,  and,  as  their  eastern  was,  keeping  close  to  the 
Shore,  entered  first  this  northernmost  mouth  of  the 
riser,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Tsnels,  from  its  native 
appellation.  As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name, 
on  which  head  Dr.  Clarke  is  silent,  it  may  ha  remark- 
ed that  Bayer  (Cmal.  Acad.  Pelr.,  vol.  9,  p.  87ft) 
supposes  an  early  European  people  to  have  once  ex- 
isted, in  whose  Isnguage  a  word  like  Tan,  Ton,  Don, 
or  Dunai  may  have  signified  "  water,"  from  which 
were  gradually  derived  such  names  of  rivers  a*  Taw- 
ass,  Danaperia,  Damaater,  Donubiut  (Tnmnoe  ia  (be 
Nvsbtlungentied,  v.  (114. — Aovooo'tr  in  Procopnt), 
Dan,  Duma,  'Potior  (ia  Ptolemy),  Bridan,  Ro-dan, 
dee.  b  is  a  curious  confirmation,  in  part  at  least,  of 
tins  hypothesis,  that  the  Ossetes,  a  Caucasian  tribe, 
have  the  word  Am  m  their  language  ae  a  general  term 
for  water, "  " river,"  Ac.,  and  designate  all  mount- 
ain streams  by  Ibis  appellation.  (Compare  Lekrberg, 
Vnteremeknngtn,  dec.,  Psterib.,  p.  400. — Riltsr,  Tar- 
kalU,  dec.,  p.  804.)—  II.  A  city  In  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  at 
the  month  of  the  Tanais,  which  soon  became  suffi- 
ciently powerful,  by  reason  of  its  extensive  commerce, 
to  withdraw  rtseH  from  the  sws»  of  the  king*  of  the 
Bosporus,  and.  establish  its  independence.  One  of 
these  same  morrarchs,  however,  by  name  Polemo,  sub- 
sequently took  and  destroyed  it.  It  was  afterward 
rebuilt,  but  never  attained  its  former  eminence.  The 
rains  of  the  place  are  to  the  west  of  the  modern  Amf. 
(ftnt.,  ft,  T.— Step*.  By*.,  a.  o.) 

Ta»Iqoil,  in  Etrurian  TanehvfiUMvller,  Strut  ker, 
I,  p.  78),  called  also  Cttta  Ctteilia,  was  the  win)  of 
Tarquinios  Prise  os,  the  fifth  king  of  Rome.  (Yid. 
Tarquiniua  I.)  Niebuhr  makes  the  Tsrquin  family  of 
Latin,  not  of  Etrurian  origin ;  and  thinks  that  the 
satnie  Com  Cacilia  belongs  to  a  legend  concerning 
Tarqulnius  entirely  different  from  that  which  became 
prevalent.  11  In  the  latter  legend,"  observes  this  em- 
inent writer,  "Tanaquil  cornea  to  Rome  With  Tarquin, 
and  outlives  him ;  it  is  not  even  pretended  anywhere 
that  she,  too,  changed  her  Etruscan  name.  Cecilia 
had  a  statue  in  a  temple,  so  intimately  was  she  asso- 
ciated with  the  older  tradition  ;  and  her  name  implies 
a  connexion  with  Preneste,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Osreola*  (Sere  ad  VSrg.,  Mn,  7, 681),  the  hero  after 
whom  the  Csseiiii  were  ceded.  In  this  point  the 
feigned  Etruscan  Tarquinios  has  not  quite  obliterated 
the  traces  of  the  Latin  Prisons :  the  historians  throw 
aside  altogether  what  they  cannot  bring  into  unison 
with  their  accounts."  {Nithvkr'a  Ham.  Hut.,  vol. 
1,  p.  8X4,  Cambr.  fron*(.) — Taneooil  wes  represent- 
ed in  the  Roman  traditions  as  a  woman  of  high  apirit, 
and  accustomed  to  rule  her  hasband ;  hence  the  name 
ia  ueed  by  the  Latin  poets  to  indicate  generally  any 
imperious  consort.  {Avion.,  Eniet.,  83,  31. — Juve- 
nal, Sat.,  ft,  ftftt.)  She  was  also  celebrated  in  the 
same  legends  as  an  excellent  spinster  (lanifiea)  and 
housewife ;  and  her  diatsff  and  spindle  were  preserved 
in  the  temple  of  Sancne  or  Hercules.  (Cte.,  pro  Slur , 
18.— Km.,  8, 48.)  It  was  Tanaquil  that,  after  the 
murder  of  Tarqulnius  Prisons,  managed  adroitly  to  se- 
cure the  succession  toServiosTalHos,  her  son-in-law. 
(Fid.  Tarquinios  I.,  mar  the  close  of  that  article.) 

Tawis,  a  city  of  Egvpt,  at  the  entrance  of,  and  giv- 
ing name  to,  the  Tannic  mouth  of  the  Nile,  between 
the  Mendesian  and  Peloaiae.  This  city  is  the  Zoan 
•f  the  Scriptures,  and  it*  remains  are  atill  called  Ban. 
The  Ostium  Tenilicum  is  now  the  Ornm-Farcdje 
mouth.   (JVumfort,  13,  82.— haiah,  19,  11,  13.) 

TahtalIdss,  a  patronymic  applied  to  the  descend- 


ants of  Tannine,  such  as  Niebe,  Haranoae,  an.-. 
Agamemnon  and  kfenehtna,  aa  graadsooa  of  Tarawa, 
are  called  "Tantatidai  fratrtt"  by  Ovid.  (Bar.,  I, 
45,  188.) 

Tiirrlurs,  a  king  of  Lydia,  sob  of  Jupiter  by  a 
nymph  called  Piute  (Wealth),  was  the  tuber  of  Ps 
Ions,  and  of  Hiobe  the  wife  of  Ampbwu.— Uk/sait, 
when  relating  to  the  Phsacians  what  he  had  be- 
held in  the  lower  world,  describes  Tantalaa  as  stand- 
ing op  to  the  chit  in  water,  which  csnttanuy  etsaa 
bis  Irp  as  often  as  he  attempts  to  quench  the  thirst 
that  torments  him.    Over  bis  heed  grow  all  bads  of 
frails ;  bat,  whenever  he  reaches  forth  ajs  hub  n 
take  them,  the  wind  scatters  them  to  tba  clonus.  (OL, 
11,  681,  aeqa.)   The  passage  of  Homer,  howenr,  ■ 
which  this  aocoant  rests,  was  regarded  by  Xntm- 
ehns  ss  spurious,  according  to  the  scbolisst  on  Pindst 
(Ohrmp.,  1,97).    If  we  reject  the  verses  of  lbs  0a> 
sey  which  have  just  been  referred  to,  sad  tba  anata- 
ticity  of  which  has  been  farther  invalidated  by  aa  ■- 
edited  scholiast  whom  Potton  cites  (ad  .Burrs,  OmL, 
6),  we  then  come,  in  the  order  of  time,  to  ths  sccoat 
given  first  by  Archincbus  (Pauamn.,  10,  81,  IS),  tal 
after  him  by  Pindar.    According  to  this  poet,  J  spur 
hung  a  vaat  rock  m  the  air  over  the  head  of  Twain, 
which,  always  menacing  to  descend  and  crush  be, 
deprives  him  of  all  joy,  and  makes  him  "a  wandent 
from  happiness."   (Of.,  I,  67,  atqq.,  ed.  BocH.- 
BUdth,  ad  foe.)   Pindar  does  not  mention  the  pact 
of  bis  punishment,  bat  Euripidee  saya  it  waa  una 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  that  the  rock  vjm  n> 
ponded  over  him  by  geMen  chains.    (£nrip.,  Omt, 
ft,  7, 878,  mo.)— The  offence  of  Tantalus,  which  cas- 
ed down  upon  him  this  severe  infliction,  is  verieoai 
stated.   The  common  account  makes  bun  lo  km 
killed  and  dressed  his  son  Pelope,  and  to  ban  pbced 
bis  remains  aa  food  before  the  goals,  whom  he  awl  in- 
vited to  a  banquet,  in  order  to  teat  their  divinity.  (Pal 
Pelope.)   Pindar,  however,  rejects  this  legend  at  se. 
becoming  the  majesty  of  the  gods,  and  says,  that  i 
ever  mortal  man  was  honoured  by  the  dweller*  ef 
Olympus,  it  wss  Tantalus ;  but  that  he  could  net  di- 
gest his  happiness.    They  admitted  him,  he  add*,  n 
Feast  at  their  table  on  nectar  and  ambroeia,  which  nuat 
him  immortal ;  but  he  stole  some  of  the  divine  fast, 
and  gave  it  to  his  friends  on  earth.    This,  acconbf 
to  Pindar,  was  the  crime  far  which  he  was  puniaM 
(Find.,  I.  e.)   Euripides,  on  tba  other  hand,  asyt  dat 
the  offence  of  Tantalaa  waa  hie  not  Nstraisisf  •» 
tongue  ;  that  is,  probably,  his  divulging  the  sserau  a! 
the  gods.    (Exrip.,  Orett.,  10.)— The  restdsacs  si 
Tantalus  waa  placed  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Siprlei  m 
Lydia.    Hence,  according;  to  another  legend,  Jipiar 
cost  this  mountain  upon  him  ;  (ox  Pandareus  satiai 
stolen  the  golden  dog  which  had  guarded  the  goal  tsu 
reared  the  god,  gave  it  to  Tantalus  to  keep.  Merearr 
belng  sent  to  reclaim  the  dog-,  Tantalus  denied  *1 
knowledge  of  it,  and,  for  his  falsehood,  the  raoonuu 
waa  thrown  upon  him.    (Seforf.  ad  Find.,  OL,  1,  W- 
—Anion  ,  lib.  3ft.)   This  last  trifling  legend  ia, am 
may  easily  see,  one  of  the  many  attempts  at  lecabcaj 
die  ancient  myths;  tor  Sipylua,  it  is  plain,  was  deafs- 
ed  to  take  the  place  of  the  mythic  rock. — The  naae 
Tantalus  is,  like  8isypbus,  a  redspltcatwo,  and  ss 
myth  is  evidently  one  of  these  banded  down  frost  gran 
old  Peiaagic  time*.    The  root  of  Tantalus  is  probably 
ddUu,  and  he  represents  the  saan  who  is  fioumkaf 
and  abounding  in  wealth,  but  wbeee  deeirea  are  *»■ 
table  (QnMaXor,  for  euphony  naada  TevrauUr.  us 
letters  6>,  r,  X,  end  v  being  fsaqoentlv  commuted. - 
Welcktr,  op.  Schvenek,  Anient.,  p.  865.— Fsfcitr, 
Myth.  d*r  lap.  GtteU.,  p.  346).    The  Homeric  pic- 
ture exhibits  in  lively  colours  that  misery  of  sacs  > 
state.   The  other  form  of  ths  legend  represents,  per- 
haps, the  cares  and  fears  attendant  open  riches;  or, 
it  may  be,  as  has  tngeaoonslyboen  eonjectfsred,  sa  un- 
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J:  of  the  «TiI(  or  ambition  and  the  inordinate  portrait 
honours  ;  for  .  when  Tanta.hu,  it  km  Mid.  had  at- 
tained hit  ultimate  desire,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
table  of  the  goes,  his  joy  was  converted  into  terror  by 
his  fancying  s  rock  suspended  over  sis  bead,  and  ready 
lo  crust  him;  and  he  soaght  peraussioa  to  resign  his 
sett  at  the  celestial  table.  (Aleraan,  op.  SekaL  ast 
Pind.,  I.  c.—Nic,  Damon.,  ap.  Siee,  14,  7— Wefci- 
tr,  dot  Epucke  Cyclut,  p.  880,  aeaq.)  It  was  prob- 
ably the  ides  of  the  great  wealth  of  i»ydis  that  caus- 
ed the  myth  of  Tantalus  to  be  localised  at  Sipylaa. 
(Ktigktlty'i  Mythology,  p.  448,  tea.) 

Tiruim,  ialsods  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ithaca,  or,  rather,  between  Lsucsdia  and  the 
east  of  Acaruaaia.    They  form  a  considerable  group, 
and  are  often  mentioned  by  Homer  and  other  classiest 
writers  as  the  haunt  of  notorious  pirates.    (At,  1, 
417.)  The  principal  island  is  that  which  is  called  by 
Homer  Tapbos,  bat  by  later  writers  Taphius  and  Ta- 
phiassa  (SlreAa,  468),  and  m  probably  the  one  known 
to  modem  geographers  by  the  name  of  Mtgonui. 
Mr.  Dodweil  informs  us  that  Colmmo,  another  of  the 
Tsphian  poop,  pradacea  perhsps  the  finest  float  in  the 
world,  which  is  sent  to,  Corfu,  and  sold  ss  a  luxury 
<roL  1,  p  61).    The  Taphiea  were  also  called  Tele- 
box.   (Onmtr'i  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  66.)  They 
were  fabled  to  have  received  these  names  from  Taphi- 
us and  Telebous,  the  sons  of  Neptune,  who  reigned 
there.  The  Taphians  nude  war  against  Electryon, 
king  of  Myeensi,  and  murdered  all  his  eons ;  upon 
which  the  monarch  promised  his  kingdom  and  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  whoever  could  avenge  the 
death  of  hia  children  upon  the  Taphians.  Amphitryon 
did  it  with  success,  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
maiden.   (Apollod.,  2,4.) 

Tafhco,  a  city  in  the  Taario  Chersonese,  on  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus.  The  ancient  name  is 
derived  from  rae>5c,  a  ditch  or  trench,  one  having 
Men  cut  close  to  the  town  lo  defend  the  entrance  into 
the  Chersonese.  The  modem  Prtkop  marks  the  site 
if  the  ancient  city.    (Mdo,  3,  I.— Pit*.,  4,  18.) 

Taphbos,  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia, 
tow  the  straits  of  St.  Bonifacio,   (Ptin.,  3,  «.) 

Tapbobanb,  sn  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  now 
sailed  Ceylon.  The  Greeks  not  learned  the  exist- 
ince  of  this  island  after  the  expedition  ef  Alexander, 
rhen  ambassadors  were  sent  by  them  to  the  court  of 
'slimbotbra.  The  account  then  received  waa  smelt- 
ed so  much,  that  this  island  wss  deemed  the  com- 
mencement of  another  world,  inhabited  by  anticbthones, 
r  men  in  a  position  opposite  to  those  in  the  known 
emisphere.  Ptolemy,  better  informed,  makes  it  an 
land,  fire  times  greater,  however,  than  it  really  is. 
trsbo  speaks  of  it  as  though  it  Isy  off  the  hither  cosst 
T  Indis,  looking  towards  the  continent  of  Africa, 
be  name  of  Sal  ice,  which  we  learn  from  Ptolemy  lo 
ave  been  the  native  denomination  of  the  island,  is 
-eserved  in  that  of  Sden-dne,  compounded  of  the 
•oper  name  SeUn  end  the  appellative  for  an  island  in 
e  Indian  language,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the, name 
'  Ceilan  or  Ceylon,  according  to  the  European  usage, 
only  an  alteration  in  orthography.  Ptolemy  cells  it 
very  fertile  island,  end  mentions  as  its  produce  rice, 
■ney  (or  lather,  perhaps,  sugsr),  ginger,  and  also 
acious  stones,  with  all  sorts  of  metals ;  he  speaks, 
c,  of  its  elephants  and  tigera.  It  is  surprising,  how- 
er,  that  neither  Ptolemy  nor  those  who  preceded 
m  say  anything  of  the  cinnamon,  which  now  forms 
e  chief  produce  of  the  island.  The  ancients  could 
t  be  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  article,  especially 
they  called  a  portion  of  the  eastern  cosst  of  Africa 
the  name  of  Regie  Oinnamomifers.  (Strata,  78. 
Id-.  6»0.— Mela,  8,  7.— Pi™.,  «,  22.— Cosmo*  In- 
■*pi,  11,  p.  838  ) 

TaPbus,  a  atnsll  and  lowly  situated  peninsula  on  the 
stern  const  of  Sicily.   lis  name  has  reference  to  its 


low  situation,  from  wdnru,  itpcKo.  It  lay  off  HyhJa. 
The  neck  of  land  connecting  it  with  the  main  island 
ef  Sicily  wss  so  low  thst  Servius  cattt  the  promontory 
itself  aq  island  ;  and  it  is  even  now  styled  Xtola  deli* 
Manghin.    (Virg .,  JBn.,  3,  688.) 

Tabus  (-aneu),  I.  a  sod  of  Neptune,  who,  according 
to  some,  was  the  founder  of  Tsrentum,  called  in 
Greek  Tupac.  (Fad.  Tarentum  )— II.  A  small  river 
to  the  west  ef  Tarentum,  now  the  Tar*.  {Staph. 
fins.,  a.  e.  Toper.) 

Tabasco,  a  city  of  Gaul,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rhone,  and  north  of  A  relate.  It  is  now  Taratean, 
tying  opposite  to  Beaucaire.  (Bitchof  ie*4  Miller, 
WSrterb.  dtr  Gtogr.,  p.  847.) 

Tabbslu,  a  people  of  Aquitsmc  Gsul,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  whose  chief  city  was  Aqua  Augusts), 
now  Aft,  or,  according  to  some;  Das.  (Cat,,  B.  O., 
3.  87.) 

Tabxmtcm  (in  Greek  Tupac),  now  Toronto,  a  cehv 
brated  eity  ef  Lower  Iuly,  situaled  in  the  northeasters 
angle  of  the  Sinus  Taientinue,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Messspia  or  lapygia.  It  was  founded,  according  te 
some,  by  a  Cretan  colony  before  the  Trojan  war,  sad 
received  its  name  from  the  leader  of  the  colony. 
Tares,  a  reputed  son  of  Neptsne  (i.  e.,  a  powerful 
naval  chieftain).  Jn  the  Slat  Olympiad,  a  strong  bqdjr 
of  emigrants  arrived  under  Phclsnthue  from  Laconic, 
so  that  it  seemed  to  be  refounded.  The  new  colony 
established  themselves  upon  an  aristocratical  plan,  en- 
larged the  fortifications  of  the  city,  and  formed  it  into  • 
near  resemblance  of  Sparta.  Most  pi  the  nobles  having 
subsequently  perished  in  a  war  with  the  Ispyges,  democ- 
racy was  introduced.  The  favourable  situation  of  the 
place  contributed  to  its  rapid  prosperity.  Placed  hi 
the  centre,  aa  it  were,  it  obtained  the  whole  commerce 
of  the  Adriatic,  Ionian,  and  Tyrrhenian  Seas.  The  ad- 
jacent country  was  fertile  in  grain  and  fruit ;  the  pastures 
were  excellent,  end  the  Socks  afforded  a  very  fine  wool. 
At  this  meet  prosperous  period  of  the  republic,  which 
may  be  supposed  to  date  about  400  B.C.,  when  Rome 
was  engaged  in  the  eiege  of  Veii,  end  Greece  was  en- 
joying some  tranquillity  after  the  long  struggle  of  the 
Peloponneaian  war,  Arcbytas,  a  distinguished  philoso- 
pher of  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  and  an  able  statoarasa, 
presided  over  her  counsels  ss  strategos.  Her  navy 
was  far  superior  to  that  of  any  other  Italian  colony. 
Nor  were  nor  military  establishments  less  fannida.hU 
and  efficient,  since  she  could  bring  into  the  fudd.  a 
force  of  30,000  foot  and  6000  hone,  exclusive  of  a 
select  body  of  cavalry  called  Hipparchi.  (Heynt, 
Ofmte.  Acad.,  vol.  8,  p.  883 )  The  Tsrentines  were 
long  held  in  great  estimatkm  a*  auxiliary  troops,  and 
were  frequently  employed  in  the  armies  of  foreign 
princes  and  states.  (Strobe,  880. — JElittn,  Vor. 
Hiat.,  7,4.— Pelvo..  U,  18.— M,  16,  16.>— Nor  was 
the  cultivation  of  the  arts  and  of  literature  forgotten 
in  toe  advancement  of  political  strength  and  civilisa- 
tion. The  Pythagorean  sect,  which  m  other  parts  of 
Magna  Gratcia  had  been  so  barbarously  oppressed, 
here  found  encouragement  end  refuge  through  the  in- 
finance  of  Aichytas,  whe  was  said  to  base  entertained 
Plato  during  his  residence  in  this  eity.  (Cw.dc  Sen., 
18.)  And  the  first  sculptors  and  painters  of  Greece 
contributed  to  embellish  Tarentum  with  severs)  splen- 
did mouments,  which  ancient  authors  have  dwelt  upon 
with  admiration,  and  which,  at  a  later  period,  when 
transferred  to  Rome,  served  to  decorate  the  Capitol 
But  their  grandeur  was  not  of  long  duration;  for 
wealth  and  abundance  soon  engendered  a  love  of  esss 
and  luxury,  the  consequences  of  which  proved  fatal  te 
the  interests  of  TareBttno,  by  sapping  the  vigour  ef 
her  institutions,  enervating  the  minds  and  corrupting 
the  morals  of  her  inhabitants.  Effeminacy  and  volup- 
tuousness gradually  usurped  the  place  of  energy  and 
courage,  and  the  Tsrentines  became  the  abandoned 
slaves  of  liaentiensnSM  and  vice.   To  each  excess. 
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Maid,  mi  ths  lava  of  pleasure  carried,  th»t  the 
bar  of  their  annual  featitaia  ie  aaid  to  have  •needed 
that  of  the  daye  of  the  year.  Hence  the  expressions 
eo  oft«j  applied  to  it  by  Horace,  of  "mnlU"  aod  **«M- 
btllt  Tarentum,"  and  by  Jovenal  (6,  807),  of  "At- 
fut  coronatum  et  petulant  nuduUmfiu  Tarentum." 
(S/roia,  WO.  —  Tkeopomp.,  an.  Aiken  ,  4,  19.—  Cis- 
trek.,  ap.  Eund.,  IS,  4.— Mtuin,  Y. H.,  18.  SO.)  En- 
feebled and  degraded  by  thia  eyetem  of  demoralisation 
and  corruption,  the  Tarentinee  aoon  found  theaaelTM 
usable,  aa  heretofore,  to  overawe  and  keep  in  etxbiec- 
tion  the  neighbouring  barbarian*  of  Upygia,  who  had 
always  baled  and  feared,  but  now  learned  to  despise 
them.  Tbeae,  leagued  with  the  etill  more  warlike 
Lucsnians,  who  had  already  become  the  tenor  of 
Magna  Grama,  now  made  con  aunt  inroads  into  then 
territory,  and  even  threatened  the  safety  of  the  city. 
Incapable  of  exertion,  and  having  no  leaders  possess- 
ed  of  any  military  talent  or  energy,  the  Teraauinea 
were  compelled  to  call  in  to  their  aid  experienced 
commandere  from  Greece,  whom  ambition,  perhaps,  or 
the  desire  of  gain,  might  induce  to  quit  their  native 
•oil  in  search  of  wealth  and  renown.  A  more  gener- 
ous motive,  perhaps,  influenced  Archidaraus,  king  of 
Sparta,  who  was  the  first  to  engage  in  their  defence, 
for  be  might  regard  Tarentum  as  having  just  claims  to 
hie  protection  aa  a  Spartan  colony.  But  this  valiant 
prince  fell  in  the  first  engagement  with  the  enemy. 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  who  was  she  next  ally  of  the 
Tarentines,  was  soon  disgusted  with  their  feebte  and 
irresolute  conduct,  and  abandoned  their  ceose  to 
prosecute  his  own  ambitious  designs.  (Srroe.,  /.  c. 
— Lit.,  8,  17.)  He  waa  followed  by  the  Spartan  Cle- 
omenea,  and  afterward  by  Agatbocles;  hot  the  ser- 
vices of  these  adventurers  were  productive  of  little 
benefit  to  the  republic,  they  being  mare  intent  on  their 
own  interests  than  those  of  the  people  which  sought 
their  aid.  Tarentum,  In  consequence  of  these  failures, 
might  bare  been  induced  to  depend  upon  her  own  re- 
sources, bad  the  barbarians  of  Ispygia  or  Lacuna  re- 
mained her  only  foes.  But  a  more  formidable  enemy 
now  entered  the  lists.  This  was  Rome,  who,  by  con- 
tinued successes  over  the  Samnites,  and  the  subjec- 
tion of  Apulis,  had  now  extended  her  dominion  nearly 
to  the  walla  of  Tarentum.  A  pretext  for  war  was 
aOM  found  by  these  powerful  invaders.  An  insert 
aaid  to  have  been  publicly  offered  one  of  the  Roman 
tnfbaaeadors  waa  here  the  plea,  assigned  for  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  and  the  Tarentines  again!  had  recourse, 
in  thia  emergency,  to  foreign  aid.  The  valour  and 
forces  of  Pyrrhus  for  a  time  averted  the  storm  ;  hat, 
when  that  prince  withdrew  from  Italy,  Tarentum  could 
no  longer  withstand  her  powerful  enemies,  and  soon 
after  fell  into  their  hands  ;  the  surrender  of  the  town 
befog  hastened  by  the  treachery  of  the  Epirot  force 
which  Pyrrhoa  had  left  there.  The  Tarentines  were 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  surrender  their  arms  and 
their  ships  of  war ;  their  walla  wen  dismantled,  and 
a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  as  the  condition  of  peace. 
(I**.,  Epit.,  16.)  To  this  bareb  treatment  may  just- 
ly be  ascribed  the  subsequent  conduct  of  the  Taren- 
tines during  the  second  Punic  war,  in  declaring  for 
Hannibal,  whom  they  must  have  regarded  more  in  the 
light  of  a  deliverer  from  a  state  of  oppression  than  as 
an  invader  of  their  country.  They  opened  their  gates 
to  his  forces,  and  warmly  seconded  his  efforts  to  re- 
duce the  Roman  garrison,  which  still  held  out  in  the  cit- 
adel. (Potye.,  8, 2rV—  Lee.,  So,  9.)  Such,  however, 
was  the  strength  of  their  fortress,  that  it  effectually 
withstood  all  the  attacks  made  upon  it ;  and  when  the 
attention  of  the  Carthaginian '  general  was  drawn  off 
to  other  parts  of  Itely,  Tarentum  waa  surprised  and 
recaptured  by  the  Romans,  under  the  commend  of 
Pabiua  Maximua,  who  treated  it  as  a  city  taken  from 
the  enemy.  The  plunder  obtained  by  them  an  this 
occasion  was  immense ;  the  ptctaree  and  statues  be- 


ing said  to  have  nearly  equalled  is  srnbtr  thaw  <* 
Syracuse.    Livy  commends,  on  thia  occanst,  the 
moderation  of  Febius,  aod  inthnatss  that  he  alkraad 
these  works  of  art  to  remain  undisturbed  (fi,  16) ; 
but  Strabo  asserts  that  many  articles  went  remove! 
by  that  general,  and,  among  others,  a  eototnl  brant 
statue  of  Hercules,  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Lthb- 
pus.  From  this  period  the  prosperity  and  political  ex- 
istence of  Tarentum  may  date  its  decline,  which  mi 
farther  accelerated  by  the  preference  shown  hj  the 
Romans  to  she  port  of  Bnindlsirrm  for  the  fining  on 
of  tbeir  naval  armaments,  as  well  es  (or  coatmercal 
purposes.    The  salubrity  of  its  climate,  the  suggk 
fertility  of  its  territory,  Its  purple  dye,  end  its  sdvsn- 
tageous  situation  on  the  ses,  ss  well  uentheAppn 
Way,  still  rendered  it,  however,  a  city  of  censeqiiesei 
in  the  Augustan  age.    Strabo  reports  that,  though  t 
great  portion  of  he  extent  waa  deserted  in  his  tar*, 
the  inhabited  part  still  coMUtnted  a  large  urn. 
That  geographer  describes  the  inner  harbour  ureas 
140  stadia,  or  IS*  miles  in  circuit ;  a  coaaputatiot, 
however,  which  does  net  agree  with  modem  measure- 
merits,  which  represent  the  circuit  of  the  barhoor  * 
10  miles.    Strabo  makes  the  site  of  the  town  tot 
low,  but  the  ground  to  rise,  however,  a  little  ursnv 
the  citadel. — The  modern  town  now  occupies  the  sa 
of  the  ancient  citadel.   ( Ormmefe  Ant.  ttth,  rot.  t 
p.  818.) 

TiSicHEi,  I.  a  strong  city  of  Palestine,  sooth  of  Ti- 
berias, and  lying  at  the  southern  extremity  -of  the 
Lake  of  Gonessreth.  or  Sea  of  Tiberias.  Its  nt» 
Dion  wss  well  adapted  for  fisheries ;  and  from  the  p> 
ceee  of  puklinfr  fish  (raoc^eeu,  "  to  picUe"\  iH 
wee  earned  On  here  upon  a  very  extensive  scale,  tit 
town  derived  its  name.  (P/i*.,  5,  8. — Jaefk,  I 
J.,  8,- 17.)— H.  Several  towns  on  the  coast  of  Egnt 
bore  this  name  from  a  similar  cause. 

Tiara,  Srnaios  Mjacfos  or  Marios,  s  cribs  a 
Rome  in  the  age  of  Aognstus.  He  waa  appointed, 
with  fear  others,  to  examine  into  the  menu  of  enrr 
dramatic  production  before  it  waa  allowed  to  ss  repre- 
sented on  the  stage ;  and-  he  is  said  to  have  disAs- 
ged  this  office  with  the  greatest  impartiality,  (ft* 
St.,  I,  10,  38— Compare  Ef.  ad  Pat.,  887.) 

Tibfcia,  I.  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius,  the  gonrtsi 
of  the  citadel  of  Rome.  She  proraued  to  open  at 
galea  of  the  city  ns  the  Sabines,  provided  they  gm 
her  their  gold  bracelets,  or,  aa  aha  expressed  it,  why 
they  carried  on  their  left  arms,  latins,  the  krsg  sf 
the  Sabines,  consented  ;  aod,  aa  he  entered  the  reus, 
to  punish  her  perfidy,  he  threw,  not  his  bracelet  ka 
his  shield  noon  Terpens.  His  followers  imitated  sa 
example,  and  Tarpeia  was  crashed  under  the  weirj* 
of  the  ebields  of  the  Sabine  army.  (£».,  1. 10 
Thia  version  of  the  story  represents  Tarpeia  as  a  real 
traitress.  Piso,  however,  one  of  the  earlier  sunaisn. 
endeavours  to  exalt  the  daughter  of  Tarpeius  to  i  he- 
roine, who  meant  to  sacrifice  herself  for  her  cooatrt. 
She  waa  described  by  him  aa  having  planned  to  rare 
the  Sabines,  by  virtue  of  their  agreement,  ratified  a  t 
was  by  oath,  deliver  np  to  bar  their  arms  and  annoa 
and  so  to  consign  them,  disarmed,  to  the  Roman :  lot 
laying  down  of  the  arms  was  to  take  place  on  the  Cn- 
itol,  a  spot  where  not  a  Roman,  except  perhaps  pr» 
oners,  would  have  been  to  he  found  !  Livy  alludes  a 
tbia  version  of  the  tale,  but  makes  no  remark  abos 
its  attar  absurdity.  (Ut.,Lc. — Compare  Airsai- 
Rom.  Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  189,  CsastoV.  trend.)  Taipei 
was  buried  oa  the  hill,  and  from  bar  one  of  the  tsa 
summits  of  the  Caprtoline  Mount  took  the  name  of  the 
Tarpeian  rock  (Tarpeia  Rape*,  called  also  Tstsbsj 
Mom),  and  from  it  state  criminals  were  afterward  ac- 
customed to  be  thrown.  ( Vest.  Tarpeius  Mons. )— Jfte- 
buhr,  who  very  properly  rejects  the  whole  story  sheet 
Tarpeia  as  purely  fabulous,  observe*,  that  the  Ream 
poet  who  invented  the  jbgead  "  conceived  the  sear 
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Blaise*  cut  wed  with  gold,  u,  Fauriel  remarks,  tba 
bub  of  modem  Greece  do  their  Clephta.  Here  is 
papular  poetry  unequivocally  obv ions  for  one  who  bee 
eye«  to  see  it  The  action  of  Propertiue  (4, 4)  aeeme 
te  be  1  transfer,  warranted  by  no  tradition,  from  the 
OMtory  of  the  Megarian  Sty  ha."  (Rom.  Hiet.,  vol  1, 
p.  193.)  The  same  writer  informs  as,  that  the  re- 
laaarbraace  of  Tarpeia's  guilt  still  lives  in  a  popular 
legend  at  the  present  day.  "  The  whole  of  the  Capi- 
tekoe  Hill,"  be  observes,  "is  pierced  with  qua  meg, 
passages  of  remote  antiquity  worked  through  the  loose 
Info :  many  of  these  bare  been  wailed  np  ;  bat  near 
the  bosses  erected  upon  the  rabbish  which  covers  the 
Handled  Steps,  on  the  side  of  the  Tarpeian  rook  that 
looks  towards  the  foram,  beside  some  ruinous  hold- 
ings known  by  the  name  of  the  Palauaeio,  sevorsl  an 
accessible.  A  report  of  a  well  of  extraordinary  depth) 
which  mast  have  been  older  than  the  aqueducts,  since 
uo  one  would  have  spent  the  labour  on  it  afterward, 
and  wbicb,  no  doubt,  second  a  anpply  of  water  to  the 
garrison  during  the  Gallic  aiege,  attracted  mo  into  this 
labyrinth :  we  wen  conducted  by  girls  from  the  ad- 
joining houses,  who  related,  so  we  went,  that  in  the 
heart  of  the  hut  the  fair  Tarpeia  sits,  covered  with 
gold  and  jewels,  enchanted :  he  who  endeavours  to 
reach  her  never  finds  oat  the  way ;  one*  only  she  had 
been  ssen  by  lbs  brother  of  .one  of  our  guides.  Toe 
inhabitants  of  this  quarter  an  smiths  and  low  victual- 
lers, without  the  slightest  touch  of  that  seemingly  liv- 
ing knowledge  of  antiquity  which  other  classes  have 
drawn  from  the  most  turbid  sources  of  vulgar  books. 
Real. oral  tradition,  therefore,  has  kept  Tarpeia  for  five- 
and-twenty  hundred  years  io  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
mon people,  who  for  many  centuries  have  been  stnn- 
gars  to  the  names  of  Ghana  and  Cornelia."  (Nidmkr, 
Rom.  Hi*.,  vol.  1,  p.  193.)— II.  One  of  the  female 
attendants  of  Camilla  in  the  Rutnlian  war.  (Virg., 
JBn.,  11,  666.) 

Tabpsiv*.  Sr.,  the  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Rome 
under  Romulus.  ( Vtd.  Romulus,  Tarpeia,  and  Canit- 
olinualll.) 

Taspiios  Mom,  or,  mora  correctly,  Tabpiia  Ro- 
me, a  celebrated  nek  at  Rome,  forming  s  pert  of  the 
Mobs  CspitoNnuv  and  on  the  steepest  side,  when  it 
overhang  the  Tiber.    From  this  rook  state  criminals 
wave  accustomed  to  be  thrown  in  the  earlier  Roman 
times.    It  received  it*  name  in  commemoration  of  the 
treachery  of  Tarpeia,  and  of  bar  bavins;  been  killed 
hare  by  the  Sabinea.— Vasi  give*  the  present  height 
at  fifty-five  feet.    A  modern  tourist  remarks  aa  fol- 
lows :  "Though  it  is  certain  that  the  Tarpeian  rock 
waa  on  the  western  side  of  the  Capitobne  Mount,  ft 
would  be  in  vain  to  inquire  when  wss  ths  precise  spot 
of  execution  ;  whether  Msnlios  waa  hurled  down  that 
part  of  the  precipice  at  the  extremity  of  Monte  Cepri- 
no,  or  that  behind  the  Peleszo  aV  Conttr—loH. 
Than  is  still  height  enough  in  either  to  make  the  pun- 
ishment both  tramendoos  and  fatal ;  although  not  only 
TSava  tba  assaults  of  time,  war,  and  violence,  but  the 
very  convulsions  of  nature,  contributed  to  lower  it ; 
for  repeated  earthquakes  have  shattered  the  friable  tufa 
of  which  it  is  composed,  and  large  fragments  of  it  fell 
aa  late  aa  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
faH  of  these  masses  has  diminished  the  elevation  in 
two  ways :  by  lowering  ths  actual  height,  and  filling 
up  the  base,  to  which  the  rains  of  the  overthrown  build- 
trig/a  that  once  stood  upon  it  have  materially  contribu- 
ted.   Still  the  average  of  various  measurements  and 
computation*  of  its  present  elevation  make  it  above 
GO  feet ;  nor  do  I  think  it  overrated.    Certainly  those 
who  have  maintained  that  there  would  be  no  danger  in 
leaping  from  its  summit,  would  not,  I  imagine,  be  bold 
enough  to  try  the  experiment  themselves.    The  en- 
trance to  it  is  through  a  mean,  filthy  passage,  which 
loads  to  an  old  wooden  door.'.'   (Rome  in  the  Nme- 
tmemth  Century,  vol.  1,  p.  179,  Am.  ed.) 
8  A 


TAkqBinii.ene  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Etro> 
ha,  and  celebrated  in  history  for  its  early  connexion 
with  Rome.  It  waa  situate  in  the  lower  part  of  Etru- 
ria, near  the  coast,  and  to  the  northwest  of  Cera. 
Strabo  ascribe*  the  foundation  of  the  place  to  Tarcbon, 
the  famous  Etruscan  chief,  who  ia  so  often  mentioned 
by  the  poets.  Justin  makes  it  to  have  been  founded 
by  some  Tbessalisns  and  Spinumbri,  meaning,  doubt- 
less, the  Pelaagi  and  Umbri,  who  came  from  Spina,  on 
the  Adriatic.  According  to  the  common  account,  the 
progenitor  of  the  Tarquinian  family,  Demaratua,  set- 
tled here,  and  from  this  city  the  Tarquinian  family 
came'  to  Rome.  Niebuhr,  however,  holds  a  different 
opinion,  and  makes  the  Tarquinian  family  of  Latin,  not 
Etruscan,  origin.  (Consult  remarks  under  the  article* 
Tanaqmi,  and  Tarquiniua  I.)  Some  mine,  to  which 
the  name  of  Turchina  ia  attached,  point  out  the  an- 
cient site  of  Tarquinii.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  voL  1, 
p.  197.)  The  Etrurians  regarded  Tarquinii  as  the 
metropolis,  or  parent  of  all  tbeir  other  citiea  :  a  strong 
proof  in  favour  of  civilisation  having  come  to  this  counr 
try  from  the  aaa.    (Miller,  Etnuker,  vol.  1,  p.  73.) 

Taeqomxa,  a  daughter  of  Tarquiniua,  who  married 
Serviue  Tullius.  When  her  husband  waa  murdered 
by  Tarquinioa  Superbua,  and  public  rites  of  sepulture 
wen  denied  to  his  remains  by  the  usurper,  she,  togeth- 
er with  a  few  friend*,  conveyed  away  the  corpse  by 
night,  and  gave  it  a  private  burial  Tarqoinia  survived 
her  consort  only  one  day,  having  died  either  through 
grief,  which  caused  her  to  commit  suicide,  or  else  hav- 
ing been  put  to  death  aeeretly  by  Tarquiniua  Superbus 
and  hia  wife.    (Dion.  Hal,  4,  40.) 

Tabquinius,  I.  Paisoos,  the  fifth. king  of  Rome. 
According  to  the  common  account,  aa  found  in  the 
Latin  writers  (for  Niebuhr'a  theory  will  be  given,  at 
the  end  of  this  article),  be  waa  a  nobis  and  wealthy 
Tuscan,  son  of  Demaratua,  a  native  of  Corinth,  who 
had  come  fnm  Greece  and  settled  in  Etruria.  (Fid. 
Demaratua  II.)  Demaratua  having  married  an  Etrus- 
can female  of  high  rank,  bis  son,  whose  original  name 
was  Lucumo,  belonged,  on  the  mother's  side,  to  the 
Luc  onto  nee,  or  ruling  caate  of  Etruria.  (Fid.  Lu- 
cumo.) But  the  pride  of  that  caate  Would  not  permit 
them  to  softer  a  person- ef  mixed  descent  to  participate 
in  their  hereditary  honours.  He  married  an  Etruscan 
lady  of  the  Molest  birth,  Tanaquil  by  name,  who  could 
not  brook  that  her  husband  should  be  disparaged  by 
bar  haughty  kindred.  They  left  Tarquinii  and  jour- 
neyed to  Rome,  in  the  hope  of  being:  received  by 
Anew  in  a  manner  more  suited  to  their  dignity.  They 
had  reached  the  brow  of  the  Janiculum,  and  wen  in 
sight  of  Rome,  when  an  eagle  hovering  over  them, 
stooped,  snatched  his  cap,  and,  after  soaring  aloft  with 
it  to  a  great  height,  again  descended  and  placed  it  on 
his  head.  Tanaquil,  versed  in  the  Ion  of  Tuscan  au- 
gury, understood  the  omen,  and  embracing  her  hus- 
band, bad*  hha  proceed  joyfully,  for  the  loftiest  for- 
tunes awaited  mm.  He  was  received  aa  a  Roman 
citixen,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Lucius  Tarquiniua. 
Hia  courage,  hia  wisdom,  and  hia  wealth,  soon  recom- 
mended him  to  the  favourable  notice  of  the  king,  and 
made  him  greatly  esteemed  also  by  the  people  gener- 
ally. On  the  death  of  Ancus  he  was  chosen  king,  and 
received  from  the  assembly  the  customary  sanction  te 
hia  assumption  of  sovereignty.  Scarcely  wasTarqoin 
seated  on  the  throne,  when  the  Latin  atatea  broke  the 
treaty  which  they  had  made  with  Ancus,  and  began  to 
make  inroads  upon  the  Roman  territory.  Taroumius 
marched  againat  them,  defeated  them  in  battle,  and  took 
and  plundered  Apiohs,  when  he  obtained  an  immense 
booty.  Prosecuting  his  victorious  career,  he  made 
himself  master  of  Cameria,-Crustomerium.  Medullia, 
Ameriola,  Fkrulnea, Comiculum,  and  Nomentnm.  The 
JEqai  also  felt  the  power  of  his  arms,  and  were  obliged 
to  humble  themselves  before  him.  While  he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  La  tine,  the  Sabinea  availed  themselves 
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af  hh  abaance,  mustered  their  forces,  eroaaed  lbs  Anio, 
and  ravaged  the  coonuy  up  l*  the  very  waUaof  Roma. 
Taroirinioa  returned  from  hie  Latin  ware,  euecmeteeed 
the  Sabinea,  and,  after  a  deeperete  conflict,  draw  then 
from  the  Romea  territoriea.  Next  year  they  again 
(eased  the  Anio  by  a  bridge  of  boata,  and  advanced 
towarda  Rome.  Tarquiniue  met  tbem  in  battle,  and) 
by  the  superiority  of  hie  cavatry,  gained  a  complete 
victory.  Daring  the  battle,  a  perty  of  Romans,  seat 
for  that  purpose,  burned  the  bridge  of  boats,  ao  that  the 
rooted  Sabinea  were  cut  off  from  their  retreet  and 
driven  into  the  river,  where  great  numbers  of  them 
periebed.  Their  bodiee  end  arm*,  floating  down  the 
Tiber,  brought  the  firat  inteUigenee  of  the  victory  to 
Roan.  He  then  croeeed  the  river,  inflicted  apoa  them 
a  eeeond  defeat,  and  compelled  them  to  sotveoder  the 
town  and  landa  of  Cotlalia,  which  they  had  previeoary 
taken  from  the  Latins.  Tarquiniue  placed  a  etrong 
garrison  in  the  town,  and  aaaigned  the  capture  to  hia 
brother's  son,  who  thence  took  the  name  of  CoUatinaa. 
In  this  war,  the  lung's  son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  elew  a 
foe  with  hie  own  hand,  and  received  aa  a  reward  of 
honour  a  robe  bordered  with  purple,  and  a  hollow  ball 
of  gold  to  be  suspended  round  his  neck ;  and  these 
continued  to  be  the  distinctive  dress  and  ornament  of 
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ngaged  in  war  with  the  Etruscan  nations, 
to  have  taken  several  of  their  cities,  and  I*  have  over- 
thrown them,  notwithstanding  a  confederacy  of  alt  their 
twelve  states  against  him.  In  token  of  their  submis- 
sion to  his  power,  the  Etruscans  st  length  sent  him  a 
golden  crown,  en  ivory  throne  and  sceptre,  a  purple 
tank  and  robe  figured  with  gold,  and  twelve  axea 
bound  up  In  bundles  of  rods,  to  be  borne  before  him, 
each  as  they  need  when  their  twelve  cities  chose  a 
common  leader  in  war.  These,  by  the  permission  of 
the  people,  Tsrquinius  adopted  ss  the  insignia  of  kind- 
ly power ;  and,  with  the  eieeption  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  embroidered  robe,  they  remained  as  such  both 
to  hia  successors  on  the  throne  and  to  the  consuls,  un- 
less on  the  dsys  when  they  went  in  public  triumph  to 
the  Capitol.  Such  were  the  military  exploits  ascribed 
to  Tsrquinius  ;  and  there  is  nothing  so  improbable  in 
them  aa  to  turtle  our  belief.  It  ia,  indeed,  manifest 
from  other  indications,  that  about  this  period  assumed 
aa  the  reign  of  Tsrquinius  Prisons,  aa  he  ia  called  for 
sake  of  distinction,  the  dominions  of  Rome  moat  have 
comprised  nearly  all.  the  territory  wbicfi  he  is  earn 
to  have  conquered,  and  also  that  the  city  moat  hare 
risen  to  great  wealth  and  power.  The  latter  point  is 
proved  by  the  greet  public  works  which  all  accounts 
agree  in  ascribing  te  him.  He  built  the  cloaca  maxi- 
ma, or  great  sewers,  to  drain  off  the  water  from  be- 
tween the  Palatine  and  Capitoiine,  and  the  Palatine 
and  Aventine  Hills.  This  vast  drain  was  constructed 
of  huge  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  triply  arched,  and  of 
sueh  dimensions  that  a  barge  could  float  along  in  it 
beneath  the  very  streets  of  the  city.  Earthquakes 
have  shaken  the  city  and  the  adjacent  bills;  bat  the 
cloaca  maxima  remains  to  this  day  unimpaired,  an  en- 
during monument  of  the  power  and  skill  of  the  king 
and  the  people  by  whom  it  waa  constructed.  The 
Olrcus  Maximna,  or  great  raceooaree,  was  also  a  work 
of  this  monarch,  intended  for  the  display  of  what  were 
called  the  great,  or  Roman  games.  The  forum,  with 
its  rows  of  shops,  was  also  the  work  of  Tsrquinius ; 
and  he  began  to  surround  the  city  with  a  wall  of 
massy  hewn  stones.  He  likewise  made  preparation 
to  farm  a  vow  to  build  a  great  temple  on  the  Cap- 
itoiine Hill  to  the  chief  deitiea  of  Rome.  To  con- 
clude the  legendary  history  of  Tarquimos,  he  ia  said 
to  have  been  murdered  by  the  treachery  of  the  sons 
of  his  predecessor  Ancus  Marcius.  They,  perceiving 
the  favour  with  which  the  king  regarded  Servius 
Tullius,  and  fearing  an  attempt  to  make  him  kiss, 
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oa  the  head  with  an  axe,  and  then  they  both  suit  lent 
escape.    The  conspirators  did  not,  however,  obtaa 
the  fruit  of  their  treachery.    Tanaquil  gave  oat  that 
the  king  waa  net  dead,  bat  only  stained  by  tea  blss, 
and  bad  appointed  Servius  TuUias  to  rate  ia  ha 
tiH  he  should  recover.    Servian  immediately  ■ 
the  ensigaa  and  exercised  the  powers  of  royalty, 
murderers  were  seized  sad  punished,  and  las  Mini 
fled,  disappointed,  from  the  city.    When  the  death  af 
Tarquiniue  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  the  pessi 
of  Servius  was  so  well  established,  that  las  people 
were  perfectly  ready  to  grant  him  the  nsaal  eonfinae- 
tian  in  the  powers  of  the  sovereignty.  (Hethmtf- 
We  Hut.  tf  Home,  p.  10,  see?. >— Sock  is  a  aketca 
of  the  firat  Tarqnia,  aa  given  by  the  sncieat  miles. 
Niebakr,  however,  insists  that  the  Gneiss  orifia  d 
the  Tarqomiao  family  ia  a  mere  sod  very  cluau;  in- 
vention of  the  Roman  annalists,  and  utterly  at  varaeca 
with  the  received  chronology.    (Ram.  Hut-,  vol  l,a 
319,  ssof.)    The  notion  that  Tarquioiae  wit  is 
Etruscan,  arose,  as  be  conceives,  from  me  enns- 
stance  of  bis  name  having  been  deduced  from  that  af 
the  Etroaoaa  city ;  so  that  ho  seemed,  awreom,  t 
suitable  person  for  the  Tuscan  epoch  of  Rone  to  bt 
referred  to.    "Far  from  regarding  Tsxqainii  h  tat 
birthplace  of  his  race,  I  hold  that  race,"  observet  Na> 
bunr,  "  of  Latin  origin.    The  account  which  main 
bim  and  CoUatious  members  of  nothing  more  thin  i 
single  family,  is  disproved  by  the  fact  that  a  what 
Tsnroinian  house  existed  at  Rome,  which  waa  bust- 
ed along  with  .the  last  king.    We  abm  find  menow  af 
Tarqnina  of  Laureotum  (Diem.,  Hal.,  ft,  64):  tarn 
nun/  be  supposed  to  -have  been  exilee  of  that  seen; 
but,  even  assuming  this,  yet  the  legend  or  Iraditita 
roost  have  made  them  torn  their  atepa  thither,  u  it 
made  CoUatioua  settle  at  Levirwum.    When  such  • 
belief  was  current,  assuredly  Tarquinii  waa  sot  looks! 
upon  aa  their  home.   The  Latin  origin  of  the  Ttn)uxa 
ia  pointed  out  by  the  surname  of  too  first  kiag,  ia  at 
same  way  in  which  the  names  of  other  patneum 
pointed  eat  from  what  people  they  sprang.  Thw  si 
have  Auruncmus,  Siculua,  Tnecas,  Sabiooa,  4c  Tat 
name  Prise  as  has  the  exact  form  and  chancier  of  tat 
national  names,  Taenia,  Cascua,  Operas.   The  ami 
is  the  meaning  of  Prisms  aa  a  surname  of  the  Sernu, 
and  aa  the  original  one  of  the  censor  Marcos  Parens, 
who  was  bom  in  the  land  of  the  Sabinea,  and  descent 
ed  from  Latin  ancestors.    (PhU.,  VU.  Cat,  c  U 
Supposing  the  bouse  of  Tarqainine  to  have  tpnsg 
from  one  of  the  Tyrrhenian  cities  on- the  coast,  tan  it- 
counts  for  that  worship  of  the  Grecian  gods  at  the  Ra- 
man games,  which  ia  aa  Etruscan  ia  quite  incoaapa- 
hensible.    Loeumo,  too,  would  have  been  just  sees  • 
name  for  an  Etruscan,  aa  Patricias  for  a  Roman.  Ten 
no  such  ever  occurred  among  the  Tuscans  is  a  matter 
on  which  the  gravestones,  were  it  needed,  might  saw 
as  witnesses.    If  the  legends  of  the  Rossana  pn  it  l» 
individuals,  to  the  ally  of  Romulus,  to  the  iioblemuof 
Clusiom  (Men.  Hal ,  t,  37  — Lre.,  6, 83),  and  to  Tab 
quinine,  it  is  a  proof  how  utterly  oamfiamaod  they  *en 
on  everything  that  concerned  a  nation  ea  close  to  thea ; 
a  natural  consequence  of  their  not  anderataoding  • 
word  of  its  language."   (/VieaxAr,  Ssm  Hut.,nl  I 
p.  S2S,  seee.)— II.  Soporous,  the  seventh  and  bat 
king  of  Roma.    All  the  Romea  annalists,  with  ths 
exception  of  Piso,  who  adulterated  what  he  fooni 
followed  Fabios  in  calling  Tarqamioa  Soperbot  tat 
son  of  Priscua;  and  this  account  was  adopted  by  Ci- 
cero and  Livy.   Oa  the  other  band,  Piso  the  annalist, 
and  Dionysiua  of  Helicarnaseoc,  make  Superboa  tat 
grandson  of  Priscua,  a  refinement  which,  sccordmf" 
Niebuhr,  '•  destroys  alt  manner  of  connexion  a  »• 
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•wry  of  the  Tarqajna,  and  nsceaskates  still  mora  ier- 
nficttiens  than  they  themselves  hid  any  Dotioa  of,  in 
order  to  restore  oven  o  scantling  of  mom  end  unity." 
(JWetuAr,  Asm.  JJuf.,  toL  1,  p.  8*).— Com  pars,  is 
Opporition  to  tail,  however,  the  drseerutiOD  of  Valla, 
rrmf.,  not.  in  Lit.) — According  to  the  ordinary  ac- 
count, Servius  Talliue  bad  given  hia  two  daughters  in 
marriage  to  Tavqomius  and  his  brother  Aram.  Now 
it  happened  that  these  daughters  wen  of  very  unlike 
•snipers,  as  were  also  their  hasbsnds.    The  elder 
Tall  is  was  of  a  gentle  disposition  j  her  younger  sister 
fierce,  imperious,  and  ambitions.    A  runs  Tarquiniua 
wis  of  a  'mild  sneVaoiet  character;  his  brother  Lucius 
arood,  restless,  and  domineering.   To  counteract  these 
tempers,  Servius  had  give*  the  gentle  princess  to  the 
ambitions  prince,  and  made  the  haoghtv  damsel  wife 
10  the  mild  traabsnd.    Bat  tms  dissimilarity  of  temper 
did  not  produce  the  erred  which  ha  had  expected. 
The  fiery  tempered  of  each  couple  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  one  of  gentler  nature ;  the  milder  wife  and 
hnsband  perished  by  the  crimes  of  their  aspiring  mates, 
who  were  speedily  united  in  a  second  shameless  mar- 
riage.   Then  did  the  Mpiring  temper  of  the  one  orgs 
en  the  haughty  and  ambition*  heart  of  the  other,  till 
they  resolved  to  make  way  to  the  throne  by  tbo  mux* 
der  of  the  good  old  man,  their  king  and  father.  To 
this  attempt  Lucius  waa  encouraged  by  the  unconceal- 
ed dissatisfaction  of  the  patricians  with  the  influence 
obtained  by  the  plebeians  in  the  new  constitution. 
Their  disMtisfsction  was  increased  by  a  rumour  that 
8ervias  intended  to  abolish  lee  monsaebjesj  form  alto- 
gether, and  divide  the  sway  between  the  two  consuls, 
one  to  he  chosen  from  toe  patrician,  and  one  from  the 
plebeian  body.    Having  formed  a  strong/action  among 
the  patricians,  Tarqainius  went  to  the  senate- house, 
seated  himself  in  the  royal  cbaif,  and  summoned  the 
senators  to  meet  King  Tarqumios.    Servius,  having 
beard  the  rumour,  hastened  to  the  senate-house,  ac- 
cused Tsrquinius  of  treason,  and  laid  hold  of  him  to 
remove  him  from  the  royal  chair.   The  usurper  in- 
stantly seized  the  old  man,  dragged  hia  to  the  door, 
and  threw  him  with  great  force  down  the  steps.  There 
he  Isy  for  a  few  moments,  manned  and  bleeding  with 
the  Ml ;  then,  rising  slowly,  staggered  away  towards 
hia  palace.    Some  rnfiane  employed  by  Tarqainius 
pursued,  overtook,  and  killed  him,  leaving  the  body 
lying  bleeding  in  the  street.    Meantime,  tidings  of 
what  was  going  on  had  reached  Ttillia,  who  immedi- 
ately mounted  her  chariot,  drove  to  the  senate-house, 
and  saluted  Tarqniniue  aa  kmc.    He  bade  her  with- 
draw from  such  a  tumult ;  and  she,  oa  ber  return,  drove 
hew  chariot  ever  the  body  of  her  Mwly-ianrdered  fa- 
ther.   (Yid.  Tullta.)  Tsrqninins, having  thus  obtain- 
ed the  forcible  possession  of  the  throne,  declined  to 
submit  to  the  form  of  an  election,  or  to  make  the  cus- 
tomary appeals  to  the  ofiraitia  curiata  for  the  ratifica- 
tion of  hia  kingly  power.   Ho  seized  the  crown  ss  if 
it  were  hereditary,  and  seemed  resolved  to  rule  without 
thai  concurrence  of  any  of  the  great  sssembliM.  Bqt 
aa  he  had  been  raised  to  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  the 
patricians,  hie  first  aet  was  to  gratify  them  by  repeal- 
ing the  privileges  which  Servius  had  granted  to  the 
plebeisns.   He  sappressed  the  institution  of  the  eomi- 
tia  centuriata,  and  even  prohibited  the  meetings  of  the 
country  tribes  at  the  paganalie.   Bnt  this  was  only  the 
beginning  of  hie  tyranny.    He  depressed  the  commons 
or  plebeians;  bnt  be  had  no  intention  to  permit  the 
power  of  the  patricians  to  become  too  strong,  espe- 
cially as  he  was  himself  but  too  well  aware  of  their 
treachery  to  the  former  king.    He  therefore  surround- 
ed himself  with  a  body-guard,  the  ready  instruments 
of  his  oppression,  and,  under  colour  of  justice,  banish- 
ed or  put  to  dsath,  on  fake  accusations,  all  who  were 
wither  too  powerful  or  too  wealthy  to  ha  trusted,  or 
whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection  to  bimaelf.    In  this 
■tanner  ha  reduced  the  patricians  into  a  state  of  enb- 
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jection  almost  ss  deep  as  that  into  which  they  ha*] 
assisted  him  to  reduce  the  plebeians.  Being  now 
possessed  of  nearly  despotic  power,  be  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  enlargement  of  his  kingdom.  He  gave 
hia  daughter  in  marriage  to  Octaviua  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Latin  chiefs; 
and  partly  by  intrigues,,  partly  by  force,  he  procured 
Rome  to  be*  acknowledged  the  head  of  the  Latin  con- 
federacy. Herdoniue,  the  only  man  who  dared  to  op- 
pose his  proud  demeanour,  he  caused  to  be  put  to 
death  by  false  accusations,  and  completely  incorpora- 
ted the  Latin  troops  with  those  of  Rome.  The  Her- 
nici  were  also  included  in  this  confederacy.  One 
Latin  city,  Gabii,  refused  to  join  this  league,  and  was 
assailed  by  Tsrquinius.  The  struggle  was  long  and 
severe,  but  at  length  be  obtained  possession  ofit  by 
means  of  a  stratagem,  conducted  by  bis  son  Sextus, 
similar  to  that  by  which  Zopyrus  gained  the  city  of 
Babylon  for  Darius  Hystsspis.  ( Kid.  Tarquiniua  IV.) 
He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Volsci,  and  took 
Suessa  Pometia,  where  he  obtained  a  very  great  booty, 
the  tithe  of  which  he  retained  for  his  own  share.  Thus 
powerful  and  enriched,  he  next  proceeded  to  finish 
the  gnat  works  left  incomplete  by  his  predecessors. 
Ho  finished  the  cloaca  maxima,  and  prepared  to  build 
the  temple  which  Tarquiniua  Priscus,  during  the  Sa- 
bine war,  had  vowed  to  the  three  great  deities,  Jupiter, 
Juno,  and  Minerva.  This  ed ifice  is  the  famous  Capita- ' 
Hum.  (  Fid.  Ospitolium.)  About  thia  aame  time,  too, 
the  strange  story  of  the  Sibyl  is  told,  which  we  have  no- 
ticed under  another  article,  (fid.  Sibyllas.)— The  sway 
of  Tarquiniua,  however,  had  now  nearly  reached  it* 
limits,  and  various  portents  foreshowed  its  approaching 
overthrow.  According  to  the  legend,  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  coming  doom  were  seen  in  sn  unnatural  vi- 
olation of  the  sacred  ritea.  A  huge  snake  crawled  out 
from  an  attar  in  the  court  of  the  palace  at  the  time 
of  sacrifice  ;  the  fire  suddenly  died  out,  and  the  snake 
devoured  the  victim.  To  ascertain  what  this  prodigy 
portended,  the  king  sent  two  of  his  sons  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi,  and  the  princea  took  with  tbem  their 
cousin  Lucius  Junius  Brutus.  (Fid.  Brutus  I.)  The 
answer  of  the  oracle  was,  that  the  king  should  fall 
when  a  dog  should  speak  with  human  voice.  Thia 
response  wae  of  course  intended  secretly  to  apply  W 
Brutus,  and  bis  unexpected  display  of  mental  ability. 
(Fid.  Brutus  I.)  The  young  princes  slso  asked 
which  of  the  king's  sons  should  succeed  him ;  and 
were  answered  in  general  terms,  that  the  regal  power 
abould  be  enjoyed  by  the  person  who  should  first  sa- 
lute his  mother.  Brutus,  ssithey  were  departing,  pur- 
posely stumbled  and  fell,  and,  kissing  the  earth,  thus 
fulfilled,  unobserved  by  his  companions,  the  meaning 
of  the  orscle.  Soon  after  thia  event,  Tarquiniua  wa- 
ged war  against  Ardea,  the  capital  of  the  Rutnli,  a 
people  on  the  coast  of  Lstinm ;  snd  while  his  army 
lay  encamped  before  the  place,  the  affair  of  Lucretht 
occurred,  which  has  been  detailed  under  another  arti- 
cle (Bid.  Lucretis),  and  which  hurled  him  from  hia 
throne.  In  vain  did  the  cities  of  Tarquinlt  and  Veil 
take  up  arms  to  effect  his  restoration ;  in  vain,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  acconnt,  did  Porsenna,  the 
Locarno  of  Clusiom,  endeavour  to  effect  the  ssme  end 
(via*.  Porsenna);  in  vain,  too,  did  the  Latins  exert 
themselves  in  his  behalf.  In  a  bloody  battle  fought 
at  the  Lake  Regillos,  the  two  sons  of  Tsrquinius  were 
slain ;  snd  the  father  at  length  gave  up  the  contest 
with  his  former  subjects,  snd  retired  to  Cumre,  where 
be  ended  his  dsys  in  869  A.V.C.,  or  4*6  B.C.  (£**,, 
1,  48,  teqq .— Zhon.  Hal,  4,  41,  seoq.—Hetherinrton, 
Hist.  Rom.,  p  96,  rejj.  —Compare  ffiebuhr,  Rom. 
Hut.,  vol.  1,  p.  448,  teqq.)  —  For  a  very  ingenious 
theory  respecting  the  Tarquin  dominion  In  Rome,  dif- 
fering easentially  from  that  of  If  iebnhr,  and  tracing  ft 
to  Etruria,  consult  the  remarks  of  Mflller  {Etmker, 
voL  I,  p.  118,  **»«.).— III.  Collations,  the  hnsband  of 
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Lucre  tia.  (7iA  Collatinus.)— IV.  Seztus,  eldest  ton 
of  Ttrquinius  Superbuo  according  to  Dionyeius  of 
Halieamaaaua  (4,  66),  but,  according  to  Livy  (1,  68), 
the  youngest.    His  name  it  celebrated  in  the  old  le- 

Smd  for  the  stratagem  bj  which  he  placed  the  city  of 
abii  in  the  power  of  hia  father.  Having  played  the 
part  of  an  insurgent  against  his  parent,  the  king,  for 
whose  anger  hit  wanton  insolence  afforded  a  specious 
provocation,  condemned  him  to  a  disgraceful  punish- 
ment, aa  if  he  had  been  the  meanest  of  his  subjects. 
Sextus  thereupon  came  to  the  Gabines,  to  all  appear- 
ance a  fugitive  :  the  bloody  marks  of  his  ill-treatment, 
and,  above  all,  the  infatuation  which*  comes  over  such 
at  are  doomed  to  perish,  gained  him  belief  and  good- 
will :  at  first  be  led  volunteers,  then  troops  were  in- 
trusted to  bis  charge ;  every  enterprise  succeeded ;  for 
booty  and  soldiers  were  thrown  into  hit  way  at  certain 
appointed  places  :  the  deluded  citizens  raised  the  man, 
under  whose  command  they  promised  themselves  the 

Cure,  of  a  successful  war,  to  the  dictatorship, 
last  atep  of  bis  treachery  was  yet  to  come :  where 
the  troops  were  not  hirelings,  it  was  a  hazardous  ven- 
ture to  open  a  gate.  Seztus  tent  a  confidential  slave 
to  demand  of  hit  father  in  what  way  he  should  deliver 
up  Oabii  into  hit  bandt.  Tarquiniut  wat  in  hit  gar- 
den when  be  admitted  the  messenger  into  his  presence: 
be  walked  along  in  silence,  striking  off  the  heads  of 
the  tallest  poppies  with  his  staff,  ana  dismissed  the  man 
without  an  answer.  On  this  hint  Seztus  put  to  death, 
or,  by  mesne  of  false  charges,  banished  such  of  the  Ga- 
bines as  were  able  to  oppose  him :  the  distribution  of 
tbeir  fortunes  purchased  him  partisans  among  the  low- 
est class ;  and,  possessing  himself  of  the  uncontested 
rule,  he  brought  the  city  to  acknowledge  his  father's 
supremacy,  (lav.,  1, 63. — Dim.  Hat.,  4, 66.)  This 
story,  as  Niebuhr  well  observes,  it  patched  up  from 
the  well-known  two  in  Herodotus  (3,  164 ;  6,  92. — 
Vid.  Zopyrus,  and  Periander).  Besides,  it  is  quit* 
impossible  that  Qabii  should  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Roman  king  by  treachery  :  had  such  been  the 
case,  no  one  would  have  granted  the  Roman  franchise 
lo  the  Gabines,  and  have  spared  them  all  chastisement 
by  the  scourge  of  war,  aa  Tarquiniut  is  said  to  have 
done  by  Dionysius  himself  (4,  68. — Niebuhr,  Rom. 
Hiit.,  vol.  1,  p.  460). — The  violence  which,  some  time 
after  this,  Seztut  offered  to  Lucretia,  was  the  cause 
•f  his  father1!  banishment,  and  the  downfall  of  the 
whole  line.  He  himself  retired  to  Gabii,  .of  which  his 
father  had  before  this  made  him  king  {Dim.  Hal.,  4, 
58),  and  was  assassinated  here  by  certain  persons 
whom  bis  acts  of  bloodshed  and  rapine  bad  roused  to 
vengeance.  (Lie ,  1,  60.) — V.  Arunt,  a  brother  of 
Ttrquinius  Superbus.  (Via*,  Aruns  I.)— VI.  Arunt, 
a  son  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.   ( Vid.  Arunt  II.) 

Tjiiaco,  now  Tarragona,  a  town  of  the  Cotetani 
ia  Hispania  Citerior,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterrane- 
an, and  northeast  of  the  mouth  of  the  Iberut.  This 
wat  the  first  place  where  the  Scipios  landed  in  the 
second  Punic  war,  and  which,  after  having  fortified  it, 
they  made  their  place  of  arms,  and  a  Roman  colony. 
(Plin.,  3,  4.  —  Salin.,  c.  23,  86.)  Tarraco,  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  soon  rose  to  importance,  and  in  time 
became  the  rival  of  Carthago  Nova.  It  wat  the  usual 
place  of  residence  for  the  Roman  praetors.  On  the  di- 
vision of  Spain,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus (rid.  Hispania),  this  city  gave  the  name  of  Tar- 
laconensis  to  what  had  been  previoualy  called  Hispania 
Citerior.  (Plin.,  I.  Mela,  S,  6. — Compare  Ukert, 
Geogr.,  vol  8,  p.  480.) 

TiBelus,  a  river  of  Troas,  near  Zeleia,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  had  to  be  crossed,  on  account  of  its 
meandering  route,  twenty  timet  by  those  who  followed 
the  road  alopg  ila  banks.  Homer  styles  it  Heptaporus, 
referring  to  its  being  crossed  seven  times.  (Strabo, 
687.) 

Tuttoa,  a  celebrated  city  of  Cicilia  Campeatris,  on 
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the  river  Cydnus,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  Xeoookos 
gives  its  name  a  plural  form,  Tapani  (s}«aae ....  etc 
Tapooie,  Anab.,  1,  X,  33);  later  writers, however,  adopt 
the  singular,  Tapoic.    This  city  was,  from  the  earli- 
est authentic  records  that  we  have  of  it,  the  capital  ol 
Cilicia,  and,  during  the  Persian  dominion,  wu  ihe  resi- 
dence of  a  dependant  king.    The  people  of  Tarsus  as- 
cribed the  origin  of  their  city  to  Sardanapauia,  who  is 
said  to  have  built  it,  together  with  Anchiale,  is  one 
day.    (Fad.  Anchiale.)    When,  however,  the  Greeks 
established  themselves  here  after  the  conquest  of  Al 
e render,  they  discarded  the  old  account  of  the  ongu 
of  Tarsus,  and  in  ita  stead  adopted  one  of  a  more  po 
etic  cast.    Tarsus  (Tapo6( )  in  tbeir  language  aigaifee1 
a  keel,  and  alto  a  hoof.    This  name  they  connected 
with  the  old  legend,  that  BeUerephon  had  been  con- 
veyed, in  the  course  of  bis  wanderings,  by  the  winged 
bona  Pegasus  to  the  country  of  Cilicia.   Upon  tea 
they  founded  the  fable  that  the  horse  Pegasus  be* 
stumbled  here,  and  left  behind  a  deep  impreasioo  of 
one  of  hie  feet.    According  to  another  account,  at  lost 
a  hoof  in  this  quarter ;  while  a  third  made  Beueropaoi 
to  have  been  unhorsed  in  this  place,  and,  in  falling,  u 
have  struck  the  earth  violently  with  his  heel.  (Camp. 
Perieg.,  v.  869.— Euttatk.  ad  Dionyt.,  L  c—8tqi. 
flyz.,  t.  e.  Topoof .)   Strabo,  however,  makes  the  atj 
to  have  been  founded  by  Triptolemos  and  bis  Argue 
followers,  who,  in  sending  for  information  about  tat 
wandering  Io,  found  here  the  traces  of  her  book. 
(Strab.,  673.)   The  Greeks,  upon  their  first  coming 
hither,  found  Tortus  a  large  and  flourishing  city,  trav- 
ersed by  the  Cydnus,  a  stream  800  feet  broad.  (Jtes, 
Anab.,  1,  8,  S3.)   It  continued  to  flourish  for  a  tow 
period  after,  and  became  so  celebrated  for  leaning  an) 
refinement  as  to  be  the  rival  of  Athens  and  Alexaa- 
drea.    Alexander  nearly  lost  hia  life  by  bathing,  sen 
overheated,  in  the  cold  stream  of  the  Cydnus,  and  i 
was  here  that  Cleopatra  paid  her  celebrated  visit  to  At- 
tony  in  all  the  pomp  and  pageantry  of  Eastern  lororj, 
herself  attired  like  Venus,  and  her  attendants  like  Cu- 
pids, in  a  galley  covered  with  gold,  whose  sails  wen 
of  purple,  the  oars  of  silver,  and  cordage  of  sSk;  a 
fine  description  of  which  may  be  aeen  in  Shakspeare'a 
play  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  (act  8,  M.  8).   Ia  tat 
civil  wan  Tarsus  aided  with  Caesar,  and  die  mraav 
tants  called  their  city,  out  of  compliment  to  him,  Jet- 
opoUa.   This,  though  it  exposed  them  at  first  to  tatst 
annoyances  from  the  opposite  party,  secured  for  then, 
eventually,  both  freedom  and  exemption  from  tnbote, 
after  Caaaar  had  become  master  of  the  Roman  world. 
(Appian,  B.  C,  4,  64.— Id.,  6,  7.)    Tarsus  wu  tit 
birthplace  of  St.  Paul.  (AcU,  38, 3.)    It  still  aomrea, 
but  only  as  the  shadow  of  ita  former  self,    It  ia  new 
called  Tattoo*,  and  ia  in  subjection  to  Adam,  an  ad- 
jacent city.    (Pocoeke,  vol.  8,  p.  356.) — Julian  tat 
Apostate  wae  buried  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city.  (An- 
mum.  Marcttt.,  83,  3. — Manner*,  Geogr.,  vol.  6,  at 
8,  p.  96,  etqq.) 

TaitIrus  (in  the  plural  -a,  -ortoti),  the  fabled  pact 
of  punishment  in  the  lower  world.  According  to  us 
ideas  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesaodie  ages,  it  would 
seem  that  the  World  or  Universe  was  a  hollow  globe, 
divided  into  two  equal  portions  by  the  flat  disk  of  tht 
earth.  (17.,  8,  16. -"-He*.,  Thtog.,  780.)  The  exter- 
nal shell  of  this  globe  ia  catted  by  the  poets  erases 
and  iron,  probably  only  to  express  its  solidity.  Tat 
tuperior  hemisphere  was  named  Heaven,  the  roferior 
one  Tartarus.  The  length  of  the  diameter  of  the  bel- 
low sphere  ie  given  thus  by  Heetod.  It  would  take, 
he  says,  nine  days  for  an  anvil  to  fall  from  Heaven  to 
Earth ;  and  an  equal  apace  of  time  wooed  be  ocenpw* 
by  its  fall  from  Earth  to  the  bottom  of  Tartarus.  (7V 
og.,  788.)  The  luminaries  which  gave  tight  to  gods  tad 
men  shed  their  radiance  through  all  the  interior  of  the 
upper  hemisphere ;  while  that  of  the  inferior  one  set 
filled  with  eternal  gloom  and  darkaeas,  end  tu  soli  sir 
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wu  unmoved  by  any  wind.  Tartarus  ni  regarded, 
at  this  period,  as  the  prison  of  the  gods,  and  not  as  the 
place  of  torment  for  wicked  men,  being  to  the  gods 
what  Erebus  was  to  men,  the  abode  of  those  who  were 
driven  from  the  supernal  world.  The  Titans,  when 
conquered,  were  shut  op  in  it,  and  in  the  Iliad  (8, 13) 
Jupiter  menaces  the  gods  with  banishment  to  its  mur- 
ky regions.  The  Oceanas  of  Homer  encompassed  the 
whole  earth,  and  beyond  it  was  a  region  unvisited  by 
the  sun,  and  therefore  shrouded  in  perpetual  darkness, 
the  abode  of  a  people  whom  he  names  Cimmerians. 
Here  the  poet  of  the  Odyssey  also  places  Erebus,  the 
realm  of  Pluto  and  Proserpina,  the  final  dwelling  of  all 
the  race  of  men,  a  place  which  the  poet  of  the  Iliad 
describes  as  lying  within  the  bosom  of  the  earth.  At 
a  later  period,  the  change  of  religious  ideas  gradually 
affected  Erebus,  the  abode  of  the  dead.  Elysium  waa 
moved  down  to  it,  as  the  place  of  reward  for  the  good  ; 
and  Tartarus  was  raised  up  to  it,  to  form  the  prison  in 
which  the  wicked  suffered  the  punishment  due  to  their 
'crimes.    (Kcightley'a  Mythology,  p.  32,  89,  43.)  . 

Tartessbs,  a  town  of  Spain,  situate,  according  to 
the  most  general,  though  not  the  most  correct  opinion, 
in  an  island  of  the  same  name  at  the  month  of  the  Bsrtis, 
formed  by  the  two  branches  of  the  river.  No  traces  of 
this  island  now  remain,  as  one  of  the  arms  of  the  riv- 
er has  disappeared.  With  regard  to  the  actual  position 
of  the  town  itself,  much  difference  of  opinion  exists 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  writera.  Mannert  is  in  fa- 
vour of  making  Hiapalis  the  Tartessos  of  Herodotus, 
and  opposes  the  idea  of  its  being  the  same  either  with 
Carte  ia  or  Glades,  as  many  ancient  writera  maintain. 
It  could  not,  according  to  him,  correspond  with  Csr- 
teia,  since  Tartessus  lay  without  the  Straits  of  Hercu- 
les ;  nor  could  it  be  the  same  aa  Gades,  since  Herodo- 
tus speaks  of  both  Gades  and  Tartessus  by  their  re- 
spective names,  and  the  latter  was  not  subject  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  had  -a  kins  of  its  own.  (Mannert, 
Geogr.,  vol.  1,  p.  294.)  According  to  Strabo,  the 
Bxtis  itself  was  anciently  called  Tartessus,  and  the  ad- 
jacent country  Tartessis.  (Strabo,  148).  Bochart,  how- 
ever, makes  Tartessus  to  have  been  the  Tarshish  of 
Scripture,  and  the  same  with  Gades.  (Oeogr.  Soar., 
9,  7,  eoU.  170.) 

Taruakka,  a  city  of  Gallia  Belgica  Seconds,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Morini,  now  Terouennt.  (Ptolemy. — 
Itin.  Ant.,  376.) 

Tarvisiuh,  an  ancient  city  of  Venetia,  on  the  river 
Silis.  At  a  later  period  it  became  the  aeat  of  a  bish- 
opric, and  only  a  town  of  note  about  the  middle  ages. 
It  is  now  Trevuo.  (Procop.,  B.  6.,  3,  1.— Paul. 
Diac.,  2,  12.) 

Tatiancs,  a  Syrian  rhetorician,  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Justin  Martyr,  whom  he  followed  to  Rome  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.  After  the  death 
of  Justin,  the  opinions  of  his  proselyte  took  a  torn  to- 
wards those  of  Mansion,  with  whom  be  was  contem- 
porary; but,  differing  from  that  beresiarch  in  some 
material  points,  he  became  the  head  of  a  sect  of  fol- 
lowers of  his  own,  who  acquired  the  appellation  of  Eu- 
cratiUe  aud  Hydroparastats,  from  the  abstinence  which 
they  enjoined  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  their 
substitution  of  water  for  the  former  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Eucharist.  The  editio  princtpt  by  Geaner, 
Tigur.,  1S46,  fol.,  contains  merely  the  Greek  text. 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Worth  (Gr.  et  Lot  ),  Own., 
1700,  8to.  Tatian's  work  is  sometimes  appended  to 
editions  of  Justin  Martyr.  (Clarke,  BMiograph.  Did., 
rol.  6,  p.  160.) 

Tatishs«s  or  Trriiitsis,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
three  original  Roman  tribes.  (Vid.  Roma,  p.  1173, 
col.  1.) 

TatIus,  Titus,  king  of  the  Sabines,  reigned  con- 
jointly with  Romulus.    (Vid.  Romulus.) 

Tatta,  a  salt  lake  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Pbry- 
gia,  now  Tiulng  (i.  e.,  "the  Salt").   According  to 
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Strabo,  it  produced  salt  in  aueh  abundance,  that  sny 
substance  immersed  in  it  was  very  soon  entirely  cov- 
ered with  the  crystal ;  and  birds  were  unable  to  fly  if 
they  once  dipped  their  wings  in  it,  (Strab.,  668.) 
The  lake  still  furnishes  all  the  surrounding  country 
with  salt,  and  its  produce  is  a  valuable  royal- farm  it 
the  hands  of  the  Pacha  of  Kir-Shehr.  In  1638,  Sul- 
tan Murad  IV,  made  a  causeway  across  the  lake,  upon 
the  occasion  of  his  army  marching  to  take  Bagdad 
from  the  Persians.    (Leake' t  Tour,  p.  70.) 

Tadnos,  a  mountain  range  of  Germany,  lying  in  a 
northwest  direction  from  Frankfort  on  the  Mayne,  be- 
tween Wiesbaden  and  Hornberg.  It  is  now  called 
the  Hoke  or  Heyrich.  (Backoff  und  MbUer,  Wor- 
terb.  dtr  Geogr.,  p.  960.)' 

Taubi,  a  people  of  European  Sarmatia,  who  inhab- 
ited Taurica  Cbersonesus,  and  sacrificed  all  strangers 
to  Diana.  The  atatue  of  thia  goddess,  which  they  be- 
lieved to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven,  was  fabled  to 
have  been  carried  away  to  Sparta  by  Iphigenia  and  Ores- 
tes. (Herod.,  4,  99.— Mela,  3, 1 — /Wan. ,  3, 16.— 
Eurip.,  Ipkig.)  , 

TauiIca  Cbixsonbsus.    Vid.  Cbersonesus  HI. 

TacbJca,  a  surname  of  Diana,  because  worshipped 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Taurica  Cbersonesus.  (rid. 
Tauri.) 

TaOriici,  a  people  of  Liguria,  occupying  both  banks 
of  the  Padua,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course,  but  es- 
pecially the  country  situated  between  that  river  and 
the  Alps.  The  river  Orcus  (now  Orca)  marked  the 
extent  of  their  territory  towards  the  east.  The  Tau- 
rini  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as  having  opposed 
Hannibal  soon  after  his  descent  from  the  Alps  (Polyb., 
3,  60) ;  and  their  capital,  which  Appian  calls  Teura- 
sia  (Bell.  Han*.,  c.  5),  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
that  general,  after  an  ineffectual  resistance  of  three 
days.  Aa  a  Roman  colony,  it  subsequently  received 
the  name  of  Augusta  Taurinorum,  now  Turino (Turin) 
in  Piedmont.   (Cramer'*  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  32.) 

TaosombnIom,  now  Taormino,  a  town  of  Sicily, 
between  Measana  and  Catena,  but  nearer  the  latter 
than  the  former.  As  ancient  city  named  Naxos  previ- 
ously occupied  the  site  of  Tauromeniu  m.  There  were, 
in  fact,  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Naxos,  both  erected 
in  (accession  on  the  same  spot.  The  first  was  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysina  the  tyrant,  and  the  inhabitants 
scattered  over  Sicily.  (DM.  Sic.,  14,  16.)  The 
Siculi,  instigated  by  the  Carthaginians,  subsequently 
rebuilt  the  city,  but  Dionysius  again  reduced  it.  In- 
stead of  destroying,  however,  he  colonized  it  with  a 
number  of  his  mercenary  soldiers.  (Dioi.  Sic.,  14, 
69  et  96.)  In  process  of  time  Syracuse  regained  her 
freedom,  and  Andromacbus,  a  rich  inhabitant  of  Nax- 
os, having  invited  the  old  inhabitants  of  the  latter  city 
to  return  to  their  home,  they  accepted  the  offer.  The 
city  now  changed  its  name  to  Tauromeniura,  from 
Taurus,  the  name  of  an  adjacent  mountain,  and  /uow;, 
a  place  of  abode,  the  appellation  being  selected  aa  des- 
ignating more  particularly  their  new  place  of  residence. 
(Diod.  Sic.,  16,  7.)— The  hills  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  famous  for  the  fine  grapes  which  they  produced, 
and  thev  surpassed  almost  the  whole  world  for  the  ex- 
tent and  beauty  of  their  prospects.  (Mannert,  Geogr., 
vol.  9,  pt.  3,  p.  282.) 

Taurus,  I.  the  mountains  of  Taurus,  according  ts 
sit  the  descriptions  of  the  ancients,  extended  from  tbr 
frontiers  of  India  to  the  .lEgeen  Sea.  Their  principal 
chain,  aa  it  shot  out  from  Mount  Imaus  towards  thf 
sources  of  the  Indus,  wound,  like  an  immense  serpent, 
between  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Euxine  on  the  ow 
aide,  and  the  sources  of  the  Euphrates  on  the  other 
Caucasus  seems  to  have  formed  part  of  this  line,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny ;  but  according  to  Strabo,  who  wu 
better  informed,  the  principal  chain  of  Taurus  runs  be- 
tween the  basis  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  A  raxes ;  and 
the  geographer  observe*  that  a  detached  chain  of  Can- 
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cmi,  that  of  the  Mosehian  mountaine,  ram  in  a  soutb- 
em  direction  and  joina  the  Taurus.  Modern  accounts 
represent  this  junction  as  not  very  marked.  Sirs  bo, 
who  was  born  on  the  spot,  and  who  bad  travelled  aa 
far  aa  Armenia,  considers  the  entire  centre  of  Asia 
Minor,  together  with  all  Armenia,  Media,  and  Gordy- 
ene,  or  Koordntan,  aa  a  very  elevated  country,  crowned 
with  several  chains  of  mouotsins,  sll  of  which  are  so 
closely  joined  together  that  they  may  be  regarded  aa  one. 
"  Armenia  and  Media,"  says  ha,  "  are  situated  upon 
Taurus."  This  plateau  seems  also  to  comprehend 
Koordurtan.  and  the  branchea  which  it  aends  out  ex- 
tend into  Persia  aa  far  aa  the  great  desert  of  Kerman 
on  one  aide,  and  towards  the  sources  ef  the  Oihon  and 
the  Indus  on  the  other.  By  thus  considering  the  vast 
Taurus  of  the  ancients  as  an  upland  plain,  and  not  as 
a  chain,  the  testimonies  of  8trabo  and  Pliny  may  be 
reconciled  with  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers. 
Two  chains  of  mountains  are  detached  from  the  pla- 
teau of  Armenia  to  enter  the  peninsula  of  Asia ;  the 
one  first  confines  and  then  crosses  the  channel  of  the 
Euphrates  near  Samosata ;  the  other  borders  the  Pan- 
to* Euxinoa,  leaving  only  narrow  purine  between  it  and 
flrat  sea.  These  two  chains,  one  of  which  is  in  part 
the  Anti-Taurus,  and  the  other  the  Paryadres  of  the 
ancients,  or  the  mountain  Tcheldir  or  KeUir  of  the 
modems,  are  united  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Sruxu,  Total,  and  Kauariek,  by 
means  of  the  chain  of  Argaue,  now  named  Argeh- 
Dag,  whose  summit  is  covered  with  perpetual  snows, 
a  circumstance  which,  under  so  low  a  latitude,  shows 
an  elevation  of  from  *  to  10,000  wet.  The  centre  of 
Aaia  resembles  a  terrace  supported  on  all  aidas  by 
chains  ef  mountains.  The  chain  which,  breaking  off 
at  once  from  Mount  Argaue  and  from  Anti-Taurus, 
hounds  the  ancient  Cilicia  to  the  north,  is  mote  par- 
ticularly known  by  the  name  of  Taurus,  a  name  which 
in  several  languages  appears  to  have  one  common  root, 
and  simply  signifies  mountain.  The  elevation  of  this 
chain  must  be  considerable,  since  Cicero  affirms  that 
k  waa  impassable  to  armies  before  the  month  of  June, 
on  account  of  the  anow.  Diodorua  details  the  fright- 
ful ravines  and  precipices  which  it  waa  necessary  to 
cross  in  going  from  Oilicia  into  Ceppadocia.  Modem 
travellers,  who  have  crossed  more  to  the  west  of  this 
chain,  now  called  A lah- Dag,  represent  it  sa  similar  to 
that  of  the  Apennines  rod  Mount  Hasans,  it  aends 
off  to  the  west  several  branchea,  some  of  which  termi- 
nate en  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  aa  the  Cre- 

rand  the  Masicystes  of  the  ancients,  in  Lycis ; 
others,  greatly  inferior  in  elevation,  extend  to 
the  coasts  of  the  Archipelago  opposite  the  islands  of 
Cos  and  Rhodes.  To  the  east,  Mount  Amanna,  now 
the  Alma-Dag,  a  detached  branch  of  the  Tanrua, 
sepsratea  Cilicia  from  Syria,  having  only  two  nar- 
row paaaes,  the  one  towards  the  Euphrates,  the  oth- 
er close  by  the  sea ;  the  first  answers  to  the  Pyke 
Amanica  of  the  ancients,  the  other  to  the  Pyre  Syria. 
Two  other  chains  of  mountains  are  sent  off  from 
the  western  pert  of  the  central  plateau.  The  one 
is  the  Saba- Dag  of  the  moderns,  which  formed  the 
Tmolus,  the  Messogis,  and  the  Sipyhia  of  the  an- 
cients, and  which  terminates  towards  the  islands  of 
Samoa  and  Chios ;  the  other,  extending  in  •  north- 
west direction,  presents  mora  elevated  summits,  among 
which  are  the  celebrated  Ida  and  the  Myaian  Olympus. 
Lastly,  the  northern  side  of  the  glateau  is  propelled 
towards  the  Euxine,  and  gives  rise  to  the  chain  of  toe 
Olgassus,  now  Elkas-Dag,  s  chain  which  fills  with  its 
branches  all  the  chain  between  the  Sangsrius  and  the 
Halys.  Throughout  the  range  of  mountains  just 
described,  limestone  rooks  sppear  to  predominate. 
{Matte- Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  S,  p.  04,  *eqq.)  —  II.  A 
mountain  and  promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Sici- 
ly, near  which  Tauromenium  was  built.  It  is  now 
Com  ax  S.  Croat.    {Vid.  Tauromenium.)— HI.  Sta- 
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tilius  Taurus,  a  friend  of  Agrippe'e,  conquered  Lap), 
due  in  Sicily,  and  gained  also  man;  victories  in  Aid- 
ca,  for  which  he  obtained  triumphal  honours  (B.C.J6). 
He  waa  twice  consul ;  and  ia  said  alto  to  hare  bait 
the  first  durable  amphitheatre  of  atone,  at  the  tain  of 
Augustus. — IV.  Slatilias  Taenia,  was  proconsul  of 
Africa  A.  D.  63,  in  the  reign  of  Claodioa.  On  bit  it- 
turn,  Agrippina,  who  waa  anxioue  to  get  poasessionof 
his  fine  gardens,  induced  Tarqoitiua,  who  bad  been  ha 
lieutenant  ia  Africa,  to  accuse  him  of  extortion,  ui 
also  of  having  practised  magic  rites.  Taurus,  indig- 
nant at  the  charge,  would  not  wait  for  the  decision  of 
the  senate,  but  destroyed  himself. 

Ta  veins,  or,  in  the  plural  form,  Tirom  (-ana), 
part  of  a  lofty  ridge  «f  mountains,  which,  tnTertiaj 
the  whole  of  Laconia  from  the  Arcadian  frontier,  la- 
minates in  the  sea  at  the  Promontory  of  Taunt. 
Its  elevation  waa  said  to  be  so  great  as  to  comnuad 
a  view  of  the  whole  Peloponnesus,  aa  may  be  teen 
from  a  fragment  of  the  Cyprian  verses  preserved  br 
the  scholiast  en  Pindar.    (Nem.,  10,  113.)  Ths 
great  mountain  abounded  with  various  kinds  of  beau 
for  the  chase,  and  supplied  also  the  celebrated  race  if 
hounds,  so  much  valued  by  the  ancients  on  account 
of  their  sagacity  and  keenness  of  scent.  It  alto  fur- 
nished a  beautiful  green  marble  much  esteemed  bj  the 
Romans.  (Strait,  367  PUn.,  37,  18.)  In  the  ter- 
rible earthquake  which  desolated  Laconia  before  us 
Pelopennestan  war,  it  ia  related  that  immense  nates 
of  rock,  detaching  themselves  from  the  moontia, 
caused  dreadful  devastation  in  their  fall,  which  it  ui 
to  have  been  foretold  by  Auaximander  of  Mileus 
(PUn.,  X,  79.— Straio.  367.)   The  principal  nuns* 
of  Taygetua,  named  Taletum,  rose  above  Bry sea.  ll 
was  dedicated  to  the  aun,  and  sacrifices  of  bona 
were  there  offered  to  that  planet.   This  point  ia  prob- 
ably the  same  new  called  St.  Elias.    (Craawr'j  Jot. 
Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  318.)    ",From  the  western  side  of 
the  plain,"  observes  Mr.  DodweU,  "  rise  the  grand  tod 
abrupt  precipices  of  Taygetua,  which  ia  broken  ion 
many  summits.    The  bases  also  of  the  mountain  m 
formed  by  several  projections  distinct  from  eacb  our 
er,  which  branch  into  the  plain,  and  hence  proJett 
that  rich  assemblage  and  luxuriant  multiplicity  af 
lines,  and  tints,  and  shades,  which  render  it  the  ratal 
locality  in  Greece.   Ail  the  plains  and  mountains  ihal 
I  have  seen  are  surpassed  in  the  variety  of  their  cos- 
binatioos  and  in  the  beauty  of  their  appearance  bj 
the  plain  of  Lscedatmon  and  Mount  Taygetua.  Tat 
landscape  anas  be  exceeded  in  the  dimensions  of  n 
objects,  but  what  can  exceed  it  in  beauty  of  farm  ire 
richness  of  colouring  t — The  mountain  chain  rant  ia 
a  direction  nearly  north  and  south,  uniting  towards 
the  north  with  the  chain  of  Lycsaon.  Its  western  sir* 
rises  from  the  M  esse  man  Gulf,  and  its  eastern  foot 
bounds  the  level  plain  of  A  my  else,  from  which  it  rises 
abruptly.  It  ia  visible  from  Zante.  which,  in  a  stragbt 
line,  ia  distant  from  it  at  leaat  eighty-four  miles.  Tbe 
northern  crevices  an  covered  with  snow  daring  u» 
whole  of  tbe  year.    Its  outline,  particularly  u  tea 
from  the  north,  is  of  a  more  serrated  form  than  ue 
other  Grecian  mountain*.    It  has  five  principal  tore- 
mite,  whence  it  derived  the  modern  name  of  Pestt- 
dactyhn,  as  it  wsa  designated  by  Cona taurine  Porpiij- 
rogenitus.    In  winter  it  is  covered  with  snow,  whicl 
renders  the  vicinity  extremely  cold.   In  summer  * 
reflects  a  powerful  beat  upon  the  Spartan  plain,  fraa 
which  it  keeps  (he  salubrious  visits  of  the  westers 
winds,  and  thua  makes  it  one  of  the  hottest  placet  in 
Greece,  and  subjects  the  inhabitants  to  fevers."  (M- 
VKtT*  Tour,  vol.  *,  p.  *10.)—  Compare  the  account 
of  Colonel  Leake  (Travel*  m  the  More*,  vol.  l.p 
64.  191,  dec.). 

TiaNuar ,  I.  Apolicom,  a  city  of  Apulia,  on  tbe  rajat 
bank  of  the  river  Frento  (Fartort).  The  sppdlausa 
of  Apulictan  was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  U» 
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town  of  the  SHiciui.  Strata,  speaking  of  the  Apu- 
liu  Teauura,  saye  it  waa  situate  at  some  distance 
from  the  coaat,  and  at  the  head  of  a  lake  formed  by 
the  sea,  which  here  encroaches  ao  considerably  upon 
the  land,  that  the  breadth  of  Italy  between  this  point 
and  Puleoli  did  not  exceed  1000  stadia.  (Strabo, 
245 )  The  rains  of  this  place  are  said  to  exist  on  the 
site  of  Cwritate,  about  a  mile  from  the  right  bank  of 
the  Fottore,  and  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  (Cramer'* 
Anc.  holy,  toI.  2,  p.  272.) — II.  Sidicinum,  the  only 
city  ascribed  to  the  Sidicini,  a  Campanian  tribe.  It 
is  now  Tamo,  and  was  distant  about  fifteen  miles  from 
Capua,  in  a  northwest  direction.  Strata  informs  a* 
that  it  stood  on  the  Latin  Way,  being  the  moat  con- 
siderable of  alt  the  towns  so  situated,  and  inferior  to 
Capua  only  in  extent  and  importance  among  the  Cam- 
panian cities.  (Strai.,  237,  248.)  This  (act  seems 
t»  derive  additional  confirmation  from  the  numerous 
remains  of  walls  tod  public  buildings  said  to  be  still 
visible  on  its  ancient  aite.  Teanum  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Augustus.  (Front.,  de  Col.— Plin.,  3, 
45.) — Some  cold  acidulous  springs  ars  noticed  in  its  vi- 
cinity by  Vitruvius  :  they  are  now  called  Acqua  delle 
Caidarttte.  (PratilU,  Via  Appia,  2,  9.  — Cramer's 
Am.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  194.) 

Txiaifs,  a  river  of  Thrace,  rising  in  the  same  sock 
from  38  different  sources,  some  of  which  are  tat,  and 
others  cold.  Its  sources,  according  to  Herodotus, 
were  equidistant  from  Hersvun,  a  city  near  Perin- 
tbus,  and  bom  Apollouia  on  the  Euxine,  being  two 
days'  journey  from  each.  It  -emptied  into  the  Oonta- 
desdot,  this  last  into  the  Agrianes,  and  the  Agrianes 
into  the  Hebrus.  Its  waters  were  esteemed  of  ser- 
vice in  curing  cutaneous  disorders.  Darius  raised  a 
column  there  when  he  marched  against  the  Scythians, 
to  denote  the  sweetness  and  salubrity  of  the  waters  of 
that  river.  _(Herod.,  4,  90,  Ac.— PUn^  4,  11.) 

Tientsin,  the  daughter  of  a  Phrygian  prince,  call- 
ad  by  some  Teutbras,  and  by  Sophocles  Teleutaa. 
'When  her  father  was  killed  by  Ajax,  son  of  Telarflon, 
as  the  time  the  Greeks  sacked  the  tow  as  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Troy,  the  young  princess  became  the 
property  of  the  conqueror,  ana  by  him  she  had  a  son 
sailed  Euryseees.  Sophocles  introduces  her  as  one 
of  the  characters  in  his  play  of  the  Ajax.  (Schol.  ad 
Soph.,  Aj.,  200.) 

TncTosiese,  s  Gallic  tribe,  belonging  to  the  stem 
of  I  he  Voices,  and  whose  territory  lay  between  the 
Sinus  Gallicua  and  the  Ausci,  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  appear  to  have  been 
a  numerous  and  powerful  rase.  A  part  of  them  were 
led  off  by  Sigovesue  in  quest  of  other  settlements,  and, 
passing  through  the  Hercyniau  forest,  apread  them- 
selves over  Pannonia  and  Illyricum.  and  subsequently 
made  an  inroad  into  Macedonia.  From  Europe  a  por- 
tion of  them  then  passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  at  last 
occupied  the  central  portion  of  what  waa  called,  from 
its  Gallic  settlements,  Gallatia.  Their  towns  in  this 
country  were  less  numerous  than  those  of  their  fel- 
low-tribes ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  could  boast 
of  having  for  their  capital  the  largest  and  most  cele- 
brated city  of  the  whole  province,  namely,  Ancyra. 
(  rid.  Ancyra.— Thierry,  HUl.  da  Gaulou,  vol.  1, 
p.  131,  teqq. — Cramer'*  Asia  Minor,  vol.  2,  p.  91.) 

TceiA  or  Taaxi,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  next  to  Man- 
-inea,  the  most  ancient  and  important  in  the  country. 
It  lay  in  an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  part  of 
the  Mmnalian  ridge.  This  place  was  said  to  have 
been  founded  at  a  remote  period  by  Tegeus,  son  of 
Lyoaon.  At  this  early  period  the  republic  consisted 
of  several  small  townships,  enumerated  by  Pauaanias, 
which  were  probably  all  united  by  Aleus,  an  Arcadian 
chief,  who  was  thus  regarded  aa  the  real  founder  of 
the  city.  (Pawn.,  8, 45.— Strabo,  337.)  The  Te- 
geatss  were  early  distinguished  for  their  bravery  among 
the  Peloponnesian  state*  ;  the*  could  boast  that  their 


king,  Echemua,  had  engaged  and  slam  in  single  combat 
HyBus,  chief  of  the  rjereclida  (Herod.,  9,  26),  aad 
also  of  many  victories  obtained  over  the  warlike  Spar- 
tans. (Herod.,  1,  66. — Pausan.,  3,  3.)  It  was  not 
till  the  latter  had,  in  compliance  with  the  injunctions 
of  an  oracle,  gained  possession  of  the  bones  ol  Orestes, 
and  conveyed  them  from -the  Arcadian  territory,  that 
they  were  enabled  to  vanquish  their  antagonists,  and 
compel  them  to  acknowledge  their  supremacy  (1,  65). 
rn  the  battle  of  Plates,  the  Tegeatas  furnished  3000 
soldiers,  and  disputed  the  post  of  honour  with  the 
Athenians,  to  whom  it  waa,  however,  adjudged  by  the 
Lacedemonians.  In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  re- 
mained firm  in  their  adherence  to  Sparta.  After  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  however,  the  Tegeala  united  with 
the  rest  of  the  Arcadians  in  forming  a  league  inde- 
pendent of  Sparta,  which  involved  them  in  hostilities 
with  that  power.  (Xen.,  Hut.  Gr.,  6, 6, 16.)  Tegea, 
having  subsequently  entered  into  the  Achoan  com  fed- 
eracy,  waa  taken  by  Cleomenea,  from  whom  it  waa  re- 
captured by  Antigonua  Doson.  (Polyb.,  2,  46.)  It 
successfully  resisted,  some  time  after,  the  attack  oi 
Lyeurgua,  tyrant  of  Sparta  (5,  17,  1),  but  yielded  to 
Machanidas  ;  after  his  defeat  and  death  it  waa,  how- 
ever, reconquered  by  Philopcemen  (1 1, 18, 7 ;  16, 36). 
Tegea  waa  the  only  town  in  Arcadia  which  in  Strata's 
time  preserved  some  degree  of  consequence  and  proa-  ' 
parity  (Strabo,  388) ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
description  of  Pauaaniaa,  it  still  continued  to  flourish 
more  than  a  century  later.  The  vestiges  of  this  an- 
cient city  are  to  be  sees  on  the  site  now  called  Piah, 
about  an  hour  east  of  Tripolizza;  but  they  consist 
only  of  scattered  fragments,  and  broken  tiles  and  stones, 
which  cover  the  fields.  Other  ruins  are  to  be  seen  on 
the  aite  of  Paiaio  Epukopi,  some  hundred  yards  from 
the  village  of  PiaU.  (Cramer' e  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3, 
p.  350,  ttqq.) 

Titos.    Vii.  Teoa. 

Tslamok,  a  king  of  the  island  of  Salamia,  son  of 
.lEacue  and  Ende'is.  He  waa  brother  to  Peleus,  and 
father  to  Teucer  and  Ajax,  the  latter  of  whom  is,  on 
that  account,  often  called  "  Telamonitu  hero*."  Tel- 
amon  waa  banished,  with  Peleus,  from  his  father'a 
court,  for  the  accidental  murder  of  their  step-brother 
Phocus ;  and,  embarking  on  board  a  vessel,  he  was 
thrown  upon  the  island  of  Salamia.  Here  he  waa  not 
only  hospitably  entertained  by  ita  king  Cychreua,  but 
received  from  him  his  daughter  Glauce  in  marriage, 
with  the  promise  of  succession  to  the  throne.  After 
the  death  of  Glance  be  married  Peribcea,  the  daughter 
of  AJcathous ;  and,  on  the  conquest  of  Troy  by  Her- 
cules, whom,  be  accompanied  and  aided,  he  received 
from  that  hero  the  hand  of  Heaione,  daughter  of  La- 
omedoo,  and  sister  of  Priam,  from  which  last-men- 
tioned union  sprang  Teucer,  who  waa,  therefore,  the 
half-brother  of  Ajax.  Telamon  distinguished  himself 
at  the  Calydonian  boar-hunt,  and  also  in  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition ;  and,  when  the  Trojan  wat  broke 
out,  he  despatched  his  sons  Ajax  and  Teucer  to,  sus- 
tain that  glory,  to  which  the  feebleness  of  age  preclu- 
ded him  from  any  longer  aspiring.  Ajax  slew  himself 
in  the  course  of  the  war,  on  account  of  the  arms  of 
Achilles,  which  had  been  awarded  to  Ulysses;  and 
the  indignation  of  Telamon  at  the  aupineneaa  of  Teu- 
cer in  not  having  avenged  his  brother's  death,  caused 
him  to  banish  the  young  prince  from  his  native  island. 
(Vii.  Teucer— Soph ,  Aj.—Apollod.,  3,  12,  6,  dec. 
— Hygm..fab.,  97.) 

Tblamonuoss.b  patronymic  given  to  the  descend- 
ant of  Telamon. 

TblorInbs,  an  ancient  race  in  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
said  to  have  been  originally  from  Crete.  They  weas 
the  inventors  of  many  useful  arts,  and,  according  to 
Diodorus,  passed  for  the  eons  of  the  Sea.  (Diod.  Sic., 
5,  66.)  Hence  Simmies  the  Rtadian  made  Za'a)  (a 
word  meaning  -tea")  their  mother.    (Cbmpare  Bo- 
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tktrt,  PhtU.,  p.  371,  where  the  line  from  Clemen*  of 
Alexandres,  Strom.,  5,  p.  374,  i*  corrected.)  With 
respect  to  their  names  and  number,  the  ancient  writer* 
diner.  Nonnua  applies  to  them  the  two  Dactyli-nanree 
JTeimtaand  Damnameneu*.  (Dionyi.,  14,  36.)  Tzet- 
fes,  on  the  other  hand,  names  five  Telchines,  Aclaut, 
MegaUtiut,  Ormenut,  Nikon,  and  Simon.  (Chit.,  7, 
136.)  The  Telchines  are  also  represented  as  power- 
ful enchanters,  who  hold  in  control  the  elements,  and 
could  bring  clouds,  ram,  hail,  and  snow  at  pleasure. 
(Hceych.,  *.  v.  ©eij-rvec. — Suid.,  t.  ».  TeXxtvee. — 
Zenobiue,  Proverb.,  6,  131. — Hock,  Kreta,  rol.  1,  p. 
349,  teqj. — Id.  ib.,  vol.  1,  p.  854.—  Conault  remarks 
at  the  commencement  of  the  article  Rhodus.) 

TelibSa  or  TitiBoks,  a  people  of  .Etolia,  caned 
also  Taphians.    (Vid.  Tsphie.) 

TsleboIdis,  islands  between  Leucadia  and  Acar- 
nania.    (Vid.  Tsphiao.) 

Tkliookds,  a  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  bom  in 
the  island  of  JEm*,  where  be  wa*  educated.  When 
arrived  at  the  years  of  manhood,  he  went  to  Ithaca  to 
make  himself  known  to  his  father,  bat  be  wa*  ship- 
wrecked on  the  coast,  and,  being  destitute  of  provis- 
ions, he  plundered  some  of  the  inhabitant*  of  the  isl- 
and. Ulysses  and  Telemacbus  came  to  defend  the 
property  of  their  subjects  against  this  unknown  inva- 
der ;  a  quarrel  arose,  and  Telegonus  killed  his  father 
without  knowing  who  be  wae.  Me  afterward  returned 
to  his  native  country,  and,  according  to  Hyginus,  he 
carried  thither  hia  father's  body,  where  it  was  buried. 
Telemachus  and  Penelope  also  accompanied  him  in 
hi*  return,  and  soon  after  the  nuptials  of  Telegonus 
with  Penelope  were  celebrated  by  order  of  Miner- 
va. Penelope  had  by  Telegonus  a  sen  called  Italus. 
Telegonus  was  said  to  have  founded  Tusculom  m 
Italy,  and,  according  to  some,  he  left  one  daughter 
'called  Mamilia,  from  whom  the  patrician  family  of  the 
Mamilii  at  Rome  were  descended.  (Horat.,  Od.,  3, 
89,  8— Ovid,  Fatt.,  8,  4.— Tritt.,  1, 1.— Hygm.jab., 
187.) 

TlLSdicHOa,  a  sen  of  Ulysses  and  Penelope.  He 
waa  atill  in  the  cradle  when  hi*  father  went  with  the 
teat  of  the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war.  At  the  end  of 
this  celebrated  contest,  Telemachus,  anxious  to  see 
hit  father,  went  iu  quest  of  him ;  and,  a*  the  place  of 
Ilia  residence  and  the  cause  of  his  long  absence  were 
then  unknown,  be  visited  the  court  of  Menelaus  and 
Nestor  to  obtain  information.  He  afterward  returned 
to  Ithaca,  where  the  Miter*  of  hi*  mother  Penelope 
had  conspired  to  destroy  him ;  bot  he  avoided  their 
snares,  and  by  means  of  Minerva  he  discovered  his 
father,  who  had  arrived  in  the  island  two  day*  before 
him,  and  waa  then  in  the  house  of  Eumeue.  With 
this  faithful  servant  awl  Ulysses,  Telemachus  con- 
certed how  to  deliver  his  mother  from  the  importuni- 
ties of  her  suiters,  and  his  efforts  were  crowned  with 
success.  After  the  death  of  hia  father,  Telemachus 
is  said  to  have  gone  to  the  island  of  JEwm,  where  be 
married  Circe,  or,  according  to  others,  Cassi phone,  the 
daughter  of  Circe,  by  whom  he  had  a  eon  called  La 
tinua.    (Horn.,  Od.—Hygin  ,  fab.,  95,  185.) 

TtLipnos,  I.  a  king  of  Mysis,  son  of  Hercules  and 
Auge,  the  daughter  of  Aleus.  He  was  exposed  ae 
soon  as  born  on  Mount  Partheniua,  on  the  confines  of 
Argolis  and  Arcadia;  but  the  babe  was  protected  by 
the  caro  of  the  goda  ;  for  a  hind,  which  had  just  calved, 
came  and  suckled  him ;  and  the  shepherd*,  finding  htm, 
named  him  Telephua  from  that  circumstance  (TijX- 
efof,  from  IXa+os,  a  kind.)  Aleus  gave  hia  daughter 
Ajige  to  Naupltus,  the  son  of  Neptune,  to  sell  her  out 
of  the  country ;  and  he  disposed  of  her  to  Teuthrss, 
king  of  Teutbrania,  on  the  Oayeter,  in  Mysia,  who 
made  her  his  wife.  Telephua  having,  when  grown  up, 
conaulted  the  oracle  respecting  hia  parents,  came  to 
Mysia,  where  be  waa  kindly  received  by  Teothraa, 
whom  be  succeeded  in  hia  kingdom.  Telephua,  after 
1896 


this,  married  one  of  the  daughter*  of  Sing  Pram,  rat, 
aa  the  son-in-law  of  that  monarch,  prepared  to  teem 
Priam  against  the  Greeks,  and  with  heroic  tbIow  at- 
tacked them  when  they  had  landed  on  the  M;nm 
coast.    The  carnage  waa  great,  and  Terephos  would 
have  been  victorious  had  not  Bacchus,  who  prot«!ei 
the  Greeks,  suddenly  raised  a  vine  from  die  earth, 
which  entangled  the  feet  of  the  monarch,  and  laid  kin 
flat  on  the  ground.    Achilles  immediately  rushed  opto 
bim,  and  wounded  him  so  severely  tbst  be  was  ca- 
ned away  from  the  battle.    The  wound  waa  mom), 
and  Telepbns  wss  informed  by  the  oracle  that  he 
alone  who  had  inflicted  it  could  totally  cure  it.  Upon 
this,  application  waa  made  to  Achillea,  but  hi  tain; 
till  Ulysses,  who  knew  that  Troy  could  not  he  lata 
without  the  assistance  of  one  of  the  sons  of  Hercolea, 
and  who  wished  to  make  Telepbns  the  friend  of  the 
Greeks,  persuaded  Achilles  to  obey  the  directions  of  [he 
oracle.  Achillea  consented ;  and  a*  the  weapon  wfckh 
hsd  given  the  wound  could  alone  cure  it,  the  hen 
scraped  the  rust  from  the  point  of  hia  spear,  and,  sj 
applying  it  to  the  sore,  gave  it  immediate  relief.  It 
ia  aaid  that  Telephua  showed  himself  ao  grateful  ta 
the  Greeks,  that  he  accompanied  them  to  the  Troja 
war,  and  fought  with  them  against  his  fatner-b-be. 
For  other  versions  of  the  legend  of  Tetepbna,  espe- 
cially hia  exposure  m  infancy,  conault  the  remarks  ef 
Heyoe  (od  ApoUod.,  8,  9,  1).    Euripidea,  in  hia  tan 
entitled  Telephua,  adopted  that  form  of  the  namtite 
which  mad*  Telephua  and  hia  mother  to  have  ban 
ahnt  op  in  ati  ark  or  coffer,  and  east  into  the  sea,  thr 
waves  of  which  bore  them  to  the  month  of  tbs  rmr 
Ca'icoe.    (Heme,  I.  e.)   The  wanderings  and  pov- 
erty of  Telephua,  while  in  quest  of  his  parents,  en 
often  alluded  to  by  the  poets.    (Arittopk.,  Nub.,  911 
—Id  ,  Ran.,  866  — Horat.,  Epiet.  ad  Pit.,  9t.-Bf 
gin,  fat.,  101.) 

Tbllcs,  toe  goddess  of  the  Earth.  (VU  Ops, 
and  Terra.)' 

TsLMsasus  or  Tctsnssns,  I.  the  hurt  city  of  Lack 
towards  the  west,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Gkueue'S- 
nus.  It  waa  famous  for  the  skill  possessed  by  its  a> 
habitants  in  the  art  of  divination  (Arris*,  Sip  Ala, 
3,  3),  and  thay  were  consulted  at  an  early  period  by 
Oceans,  king  of  Lydia.  (Herod.,  1,  78.)  The  rem 
of  Telmiseue  are  found  at  Jfet,  the  port  of  Mskn 
The  theatre,  and  the  porticoes  and  sepulchral  das- 
hers excavated  in  the  rocks  at  this  place,  are  see* 
the  most  remarkable  remains  of  antiquity  in  Asia  Mr 
nor.  (Leakt'e  Tour,  p.  188.  —  Compare  CUM 
Travel;  vol.  3,  p.  893,  sett..  Land.  td.  ;  and  Ftlim. 
Excursion  sat  Asia  Minor,  p.  844,  ttq.) — If.  A  cat 
of  Carta,  about  sixty  stadia  to  the  southeast  of  Hit- 
carnaasua,  and  on  the  Sinus  Ceramieoa.  (cSerai,  t  a. 
TeXueoeif.  — Lareker,  Herod.,  Tabt.  (teogr.,  t.  r.V- 
III  A  city  of  Pisidia,  on  the  confines  of  the  Sotrav. 
southeast  of  Themisoninm.  Its  more  usual  name  m 
Termissns.    (Arrian,  Exp.  Alex..  1,  87.) 

Taut  MaRTfoa,  a  city  and  harbour  on  the  coast  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis  Seconds,  now  Toulon  It  ap- 
peals to  have  been  an  obscure  place  among  the  an- 
cients, and  to  have  grown  into  a  city  from  a  large  col- 
our establishment  commenced  here  by  the  Romans  ia 
the  fifth  century.  The  I  tin.  Ant.  (566)  alone  m»ke» 
mention  of  it  (Bitchof  und  Miller,  Worteri.  der 
Geogr.,  p.  953.) 

TKLMrtSA,  a  eity  of  Arcadia,  forty  stadia  from  Cast, 
and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  Heisea.  Psntae- 
iaa  found  it  in  ruins  and  nearly  deserted ;  but  ia 
earlier  times  it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  son* 
note,  and  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  tbs  goddess 
Erinnya  and  Apollo  Oneasus,  whose  temples  were  ■ 
be  seen  at  a  place  called  Oscasom.  on  the  hanks  of 
the  Ladon.  (Peettem.,  8,  86.— Step*.  An.,  a.  »■ 
"Oynelov.)  The  city  derived  its  name  from  Telphasa, 
a  daughter  of  the  river  Ladon.    There  wa*  a  fount*" 
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ere,  the  waters  of  which  were  so  extremely  cold, 
nt  Tireaiaa  wai  fabled  to  hare  died  of  drinking  of 
hem.  The  site  of  thie  plsce  is  supposed  by  Sir  W. 
•ell  to  correspond  with  the  kah/bea  of  Vamna  (Itin- 
rary  of  the  Morea,  p.  ISO) ;  but  Mbller  is  inclined  to 
lentify  it  with  Katzioula,  which  is  described  by  Oell 
•  a  miserable  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  large 
lined  city.  (Dorians,  toI.  2,  p.  448,  Oxford  transl. 
-Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  toI.  8,  p.  8*8.) 
TiHixus,  son  of  Aristomachaa,  and  one  of  the  Her- 
clidsj.    (Fid.  Heraclida.) 

TaxaaiNDA,  according  to  Pliny  (6,  7),  the  Scythian 
ame  for  the  Pelus  Meolis. — Compare  the  remarks  of 
:itter  (VorhaUe,  p.  161,  seqq). 

Tanas*,  I.  a  town  of  the  Brottii,  southwest  of 
'erina,  and  near  the  coast.  It  waa  •  place  of  great 
atiquity,  and  celebrated  for  its  copper-mines,  to  which 
[oraer  is  supposed  to  have  referred  in  the  Odyssey  (1, 
S3).  This  circumstance,  however,  is  doubtful,  as 
icre  waa  a  town  of  the  same  name  in  Cyprus  {Strabo. 
55) ;  while  others,  again,  considered  the  Homeric 
'emesa  as  identical  with  Brundisium.  (Eustath.  ad 
Tom.,  Od.,  I.  c.)  In  Strabo's  time  these  minea  sp- 
ear to  have  been  exhausted.  The  situation  of  Tem- 
ia  is  not  fully  ascertained.  Opinions  vary  between 
falvito,  San  Lucito,  Torre  Lappa,  and  Torre  del  pi- 
no  del  Casale.  {Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  3,  p. 
18. ) — II.  According  to  some,  the  same  with  Brundia' 
im.  (Vid.  preceding  article.) — III.  A  place  in  the 
land  of  Cyprus.    ( fid.  Temesa  I.) 

Tun  (plur.  neut),  a  valley  in  Theaaaly,  between 
fount  Olympus  at  the  north  and  Osaa  at  the  south, 
trough  which  the  river  Peneos  flowed  into  the  AZge- 
i.  The  poets  have  described  it  ss  a  most  delightful 
tot,  with  cool  shades  and  verdant  walks,  which  the 
arbling  of  birds  rendered  more  pleasing  and  attraet- 
e.  Tempo  extended  about  five  miles  m  length,  but 
tried  in  its  breadth  so  ss  to  be  in  some  pieces  only  a 
ethrum  (about  100  feet)  or  a  little  more.— -rElian  has 
ft  a  very  animated  and  picturesque  description  of  its 
enery  (Far.  Hist ,  8,  I). — It  appears  to  have  been 
generally  received  notion  among  the  ancients,  that 
e  gorge  of  Tempe  was  caused  by  some  great  cooval- 
>n  in  nature,  which,  bunting  asunder  the  mountain- 
rrier  by  which  the  waters  of  Theassly  were  pent  up, 
lorded  them  an  egress  to  the  sea.  Modern  travel- 
rs  differ  in  their  accounts  of  thie  celebrated  vale, 
awkina  (Walpde's  Collect  ,  vol.  1,  p.  517)  states 
at  "  the  scenery  by  no  means  corresponds  with  the 
>a  that  has  been  generally  conceived  of  it,  and  that 
s  eloquence  of  ^Elian  haa  given  rise  to  expectations 
lich  tne  traveller  will  not  find  resliied."  He  would 
im,  however,  to  have  confounded  the  Vale  of  Tempe 
ih  the  narrow  defile  which  the  Peneus  traverses  be- 
een  Mount  Olympus  and  Mount  Ossa,  near  its  en- 
nce  into  the  sea.  Professor  Palmer,  of  Cambridge, 
>ears  to  have  been  more  successful  in  the  sesreh. 
Ifter  riding  nearly  an  hour  close  to  the  bay  in  which, 
[  Peneus  discharges  itself,  we  turned,"  ssys  this 
veller,  "south,  through  a  delightful  plain,  which,  af- 

a  quarter  of  an  hour,  brought  ns  to  sn  opening  bo- 
-cn  Ossa  and  Olympus  ;  the  entrance  to  a  vale,  that, 
aituation,  extent,  and  beauty,  amply  satisfies  what- 
>r  the  poets  have  aaid  of  Tempe."  (  Walpde's  MS. 
trnal,  Clarke's  Travels,  pt.  3,  a.  8.  p.  374.— Con- 
t  Cramer's  Description  of  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  1, 
378.) 

r«i«cHTnlKi,  a  nation  of  Germapv,  who,  in  con- 
ction  with  the  Usipetes,  crossed  tpe  Rhine,  were 
eated  by  the  Romans,  and  found  protection  and 
v  settlements  among  the  Sicambri.  In  their  most 
trishing  period,  the  Tenchtheri  dwelt  m  the  southern 
t  of  the  Duchy  of  Cleve,  and  also  in  that  of  Berg; 
f  also  took  part  in  the  confederacy  of  the  Cherusci. 
bs  ,  B.  G.,4, 16.— Toe.,  Ann.,  13,  66.—  Id.,  Hist., 
tl. — Id.,  Germ.,  83.) 
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TknCms,  an  island  of  the  .Cgean,  off  the  coast  of 
Tross,  about  56  miles  to  the  north  of  Lesbos,  whither 
the  Greeks  retired,  aa  Virgil  relates,  in  order  to  sur- 
prise the  Trojans.  (JEn.,%  31.— Ib.,  354.)  This  isl- 
and was  at  an  earlier  period  called  Leucophrya,  from 
its  white  cliffs  (Eustath.  ad  B.,  p.  33.  —  Lycopkr., 
346) ;  snd  it  took  the  name  of  Tenedos  from  Tenes, 
son  of  Cycnos.  (Fid.  Tenes.)  Tenedos  received  a 
colony  of  iEolisns  {Herod.,  1,  149.— Thucyd.,  7,  67), 
which  flourished  for  msny  years,  snd  became  cele- 
brated for  the  wisdom  of  its  lawa  and  civil  institutions. 
This  we  collect  from  an  ode  of  Pindar,  inscribed  to 
Aristsgoras,  prytanis'or  chief  magistrate  of  the  islsnd. 
(Nem.,  11.)  Aristotle  is  known  to  have  written  on 
the  polity  of  Tenedos.  (Steph.  By*.,  s.  v.  TeVebof.) 
Apollo  waa  the  principal  deity  worshipped  in  the  isl- 
snd, ss  we  know  from  Homer  {II.,  1, 37).  According 
to  the  same  poet,  Tenedos  waa  taken  by  Achillea 
during  the  siege  of  Troy.  (II ,  II,  634.)  When  the 
prosperity  of  Tenedos  was  on  the  decline,  the  inhab- 
itants placed  themselves  under  the.  protection  of  the 
flourishing  city  of  Alexandres  Tross.  At  4  still  later 
period,  it  derived  again  some  importance  from  die 
granaries  which  Justinian  cauaed  to  be  erected  there,' 
for  the  purpose  of  housing  the  cargoes  of  corn  brought 
from  Egypt  and  intended  for  Constantinople,  but 
which  were  frequently  delayed  by  contrary  winds  blow- 
ing from  the  Hellespont.  (Procop.,  Aid.  Justin.,  6, 1.) 
There  were  several  proverbs  connected  with  the  his- 
tory of  Tenedos,  which  may  be  found  in  Stephanos  of 
Byxsntiom  (s.  v.  Trvedof).  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
remark,  that  Nympbiodorus,  a  geographical  writer  quo- 
ted by  Atheiusus,  affirmed,  that  the  women  of  Tene- 
dos were  of  surpassing  beauty  (18,  p.  60)  —When 
Chandler  visited  this  islsnd,  which  retains  its  ancient 
name,  he  found  there  "  but  few  remama  of  antiquity 
worthy  of  notice ;  in  the  streets,  the  walls,  and  bury- 
ing-groonde  were  pieces  of  marble  and  fragments  of  pil- 
lar*, with  a  few  inscriptions."  {Travels  in  Ana  Mi- 
nor, p.  82  )  The  position  of  Tenedos,  so  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  hss  always  rendered  it  a  place 
of  importance  in  both  ancient  and  modern  times.  Bo- 
chart  derives  the  name  from  the  Phoenician  word  Tine- 
dum,  red  day,  which  waa  found  here  and  used  for  earth- 
enware. (Cramtr'i  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  Ill,  seqo.) 

Tenbs  (or,  more  correctly,  Tanas),  Son  of  Cyc- 
nos, king  of  Colons,  a  town  of  Trees,  and  of  Proelea 
the  daughter  of  Clytraa.  After  the  death  of  Proelea, 
Cycnus  married  Pfailonome,  daughter  of  Craugasus, 
who  became  enamoured  of  Tennea ;  but,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  shake  bis  principles  of  doty,  she  accused 
him  to  her  husband  of  »  dishonourable  act  of  violence. 
The  father  behaved  the  charge,  and,  confining  Tennea 
and  his  sister  in  sn  ark  or  coffer  (if  Mpvaxa),  cast 
them  into  the  eea.  They  both,  however,  came  safe  to 
Tenedos,  then  called  Leucophrya,  the  name  of  which 
Tennes  changed  to  Tenedoa  after  himself,  snd  became 
monarch  of  the  islsnd.  Some  time  after,  Cycnus  dis 
covered  the  guilt  of  his  wife  Philonome,  snd,  as  he 
wished  to  be  reconciled  to  hia  son,  whom  he  had  so 
grossly  injured,  he  went  to  Tenedos  ;  but,  when  he 
had  secured  hia  ship  to  the  shore,  Tennes  cut  the  fast- 
enings with  a  hatchet,  and  Buffered  hia  father's  ship 
to  be  tossed  about  in  the  sea.  From  thie  circum- 
stance, the  hatchet  of  Tennes  became  proverbial  to  inti- 
mate a  resentment  that  could  not  be  pacified.  Some, 
however,  suppose  thst  the  proverb  arose  from  the  se- 
verity of  a  law  made  by  a  king  of  Tenedoa  against 
adultery,  by  which  the  guilty  were  both  decapitated 
with  a  hatchet,  and  under  which  law  hia  own  aon  suf- 
fered death.  (Sui'd.,  s.  ».  TtvMac  (nnfyopot.)  Ten- 
nes, as  some  suppose,  was  killed  by  Achilles  aa  ha 
defended  his  islsnd  against  the  Greeks,  e-.d  he  receiv- 
ed divine  honours  after  death.  (Pausan.,  10,  4. — 
Herod.  Pont.,  Pate.,  p  309.— Sr-sio,  880,  604  — 
Corum,  Narrate,  p.  34,  180.) 
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Tun*,  a  smell  island  m  tin  J5g*»n,  near  Audio*, 
•AIM  also  Hydnuia,  from  tba  number  of  it*  springs. 
It  mm  very  mountainoue,  but  produced  excellent 
wines,  universally  esteemed  by  the  ancient*.  Teno* 
waa  about  15  miles  in  extent.  Too  capital  waa  also 
called  Tenos.  Near  the  town  waa  situate  a  temple  of 
Neptune,  Jbskl  in  greet  veneration,  and  much  frequent 
*d  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  isles,  who 
came  thither  to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  god.  (Strata, 
487. — MtU,  8,  T.—Otid,  Met  ,  7,  460.) 

Tmrrf is  fjitnr.)  sad  Tkntyris,  a  city  of  Egypt  in 
the  Tbebaid,  situate  on  the  Nile,  to  the  northwest  of 
Koptos.  This  city  wee  at  variance  with  Oroboa,  the 
former  killing,  the  latter  adoring,  the  crocodile  ;  a  hot- 
rid  instance  of  religious  fury,  which  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  this  quarrel,  forms  the  subject  of  the  fif- 
teenth satire  of  Juvenal.  About  half  a  league  from 
the  tains  of  this  city  standa  the  modern  villsge  of 
Deader*!.  Among  the  remains  ef  Tentyra  is  a  tem- 
ple of  Iais,  one  of  the  largest  street  ares  in  toe  The- 
bald,  and  by  far  the  roost  beautiful,  and  in  the  best 
■enervation.  It  contained,  until  lately,  toe  famous  zo- 
diac, which  wss  framed  in  the  ceiling  of  the  temple. 
This  interesting  monument  of  former  ages  waa  taken 
down  by  a  French  traveller,  M.  Lotensin,  sfter  the 
meet  persevering  exertions  for  twenty  days,  and  trans- 
ported down  lb*  Nile  to  Alexandres,  whence  it  was 
shipped  to  France.  The  King  of  France  purchased  it 
for  15U.000  franca.  The  dimensions  of  the  stone  are 
twelve  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  breadth,  including 
seme  ornaments,  which  were  two  feet  in  length  on  each 
side.  In  thickness  it  is  three  foot.  The  planisphere 
ana  the  sneer*  in  which  it  wss  contained  were  alone 
removed,  the  side  orsament*  being  allowed  to  remain. 
To  obtain  this  relic  of  former  ages  proved  a  work  of 
immense  labour,  ea  it  had  actually  to  be  cut  out  of 
the  ceiling  and  lowered  to  the  ground.  Many  con- 
jee turn  have  been  advanced  by  the  learned,  especially 
of  France,  on  the  sntiquity  ef  this  aodiec  ;  bnt  recent 
discoveries  bsve  shown  the  foily  of  these  speculations ; 
the  temple  having  been,  in  {act,  erected  under  the  Ro- 
man sway,  and  the  nemo  or  the  Emperor  Nero  appear- 
ing upon  it    (Am.  Quarterly,  vol.  4,  p.  48.) 

Tnoa  or  Titos,  •  city  en  the  east  of  Ionia,  situated 
upon  a  peninsula  southwest  of  Smyrna.  It  belonged 
to  the  Ionian  coufodemey,  and  had  a  harbour  which 
Livy  calls  Gerastiou*  (87,  37).  During  the  Persian 
away  we  lesra  that  the  inhabitants,  despairing  of  being 
able  to  resist  the  power  ef  that  great  empire,  aban- 
doned nearly  all  ef  them  their  native  city,  and  retired 
to  Abdera  In  Thrace.  This  colony  became  so  nour- 
ishing in  consequence,  that  it  quite  eclipsed  the  parent 
stele.  (Heroi.,  1,  l«8  — Stroi.,  688.)  Tone  is  cel- 
ebrated in  the  literary  history  of  Greece  for  having 
given  birth  to  Anacreon,  and  also  to  Hocalsras  the 
historian,  though  the  letter  ia  more  frequently  known 
by  the  surname  of  the  Abderite.  (Strti.,  I.  «.)  This 
town  produced  ale*  Protagoras  the  sophist,  Scylb- 
io us  an  Iambic  poet,  Andron  a  geographical  writer, 
and  Apellicon  the  greet  book-collector,  to  whom  liter- 
ature m  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle.  Though  deserted,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, by  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants,  Teos 
still  continued  to  exrvt  ss  an  Ionian  city,  as  may  be 
ssen  from  Thucydides  (3,  33).  The  chief  produce  of 
the  Teisn  territory  waa-  wine  (lev.  37,  37),  and  Bac- 
efaas  was  the  deity  principally  revered  by  the  inhabi- 
tant*. It  is  singular  that  Pliny  (&,  38)  should  rank 
Teos  among  the  istsnds  of  Ionia  ;  at  most,  it  could 
only  be  reckoned  as  s  peninsula.  The  site  once  occu- 
pied by  this  ancient  city  is  now  cslled  Boudrmtn. 
(Crtmer'i  Alia  Minor,  vol  1,  p.  368.) 

TaaxN-rU,  I.  the  wife  of  Cicero.  She  became 
mother  ef  M.  Cicero,  snd  of  a  daughter  called  Tulli- 
«ia.  Cicero  repudiated  her,  and  she  married  Salhiat, 
Cicero's  enemy,  and  afterward  Mossala  Corvinus. 
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She  lived  to  her  103d,  or,  according  to  Him,  to  bet 
1 17th  year.  (PluL,  Vit.  Cu.—Y*l  Mm.,  8, 13  - 
Ef.  ai  Attic.,  11, 16,  etc.) 

Thbhtiamus,  I.  a  Roman,  to  whom  Looginu  4e& 
eated  hia  treatise  on  the  Sublime.— II.  Hum,  i 
grammarian.    ( VtiL  Maorus  Terentiantu.) 

Tkbkntios  Publics,  a  Latin  comic  poet,  i  mn 
of  Carthage,  born  about  the  660th  year  of  Rome,  ii 
what  manner  be  came  or  was  brought  to  the  letter  cuj 
is  uncertain.    He  waa  in  his  earliest  youth  the  liin 
of  one  Terentios  Lucanus  at  Rome,  wheat  nun  ** 
been  perpetuated  only  by  the  glory  of  hia  slave.  Hir- 
ing obtained  his  freedom,  be  became  the  friend  o!  La- 
tin* and  the  younger  Africanus,  and  it  is  both  probe- 
ble  in  itself,  and  appears  to  have  been  credited  u  i 
fact  by  the  ancient*,  that  he  was  satiated  in  the  csu- 
positioo  of  his  dramas  by  Laliua  and  Scipio,  u  in- 
tern- critic*.    After  he  had  given  six  comedies  to  tot 
stage,  Terence  left  Rome  for  Greece,  whence  he  me 
returned.    According  to  one  account  be  perished  * 
sea  while  on  his  voyage  from  Greece  to  Italy,  tang- 
ing with  him  a  hundred  and  eight  comedies,  voice,  it 
had  translated  from  Menander.   According  to  otaen. 
be  died  in  Arcadia  for  grief  at  the  loss  of  those  row- 
dies, which  he  bad  sent  before  him  by  sea  to  Rosa, 
In  whatever  way  it  waa  occasioned,  bis  death  toppl- 
ed at  the  early  age  of  thirty-four,  and  A.U.C.  691- 
The  titles  of  his  six  plays  sre  aa  follows :  the  intra. 
Eunuch**,  Hauttontvxoravmenai,  Adelpki,  Psora*, 
and  Heeyra. — Hia  Andria  was  not  acted  till  the  jeu 
687 ;  two  years,  according  to  the  Eusebian  Chisexk, 
after  the  death  of  Cssciliua ;  which  nnfortuaiulj 
throws  some  doubt  on  the  agreeable  anecdote  reced- 
ed by  Donatua,  of  hia  introduction,  in  a  wretched  pa, 
into  the  house  of  Ctecilius,  in  order  to  read  an  aa- 
edy  to  that  poet,  by  whom,  na  a  mean  person,  he  <* 
seated  on  a  low  stool,  till  be  astonished  him  with  let 
matchless  grace  and  elegance  of  the  Andria,  whu  m 
waa  placed  on  the  couch,  and  invited  to  peruke  th 
supper  of  the  veteran  dramatist.    Several  writen  ore 
conjectured  that  it  might  be  to  some  other  this  Cs- 
cilius  that  Terence  read  hia  comedy;  or,  as  it  aM 
certain  that  the  Andria  waa  hia  first  comedy,  thtt  » 
might  be  some  of  the  other*  which  he  read  to  Cent 
ua.  Supposing  the  Eusebisn  Chronicle  to  be  eamu 
in  the  date  which  it  fixes  for  the  death  of  Cecita,  & 
is  just  possible  that  Terence  may  have  written  ad 
reed  to  him  hia  Andria,  two  yearsprevious  to  iu  in> 
reseats  lion. — Most,  if  not  all,  of  Terence's  ploti  wn 
taken  by  him  from  the  Greek  stags.    He  hu  |im 
proof,  however,  of  his  taste  and  judgment  in  the  is- 
ditions  and  alterations  made  on  those  borrowed  s*V 
ject* ;  and,  had  be  lived  an  age  later,  wban  all  teem 
were  in  full  glory  at  Rome,  and  the  empire  at  its  ba|* 
of  power  and  splendour,  be  would  have  found  doe* 
tic  subjects  sufficient  to  supply  bis  scene  with  mtaes 
and  variety,  and  would  no  longer  have  accounted 
greater  merit "  Groan  transferre  pum  propria  ia* 
btrt." — Terence  was  a  more  rigid  observer  this  k» 
predecessors  of  the  unities  of  lime  and  place ;  tela 
none  of  hia  dramas,  with  s  single  exception,  bu  lis: 
of  plot-  been  adhered  to.    The  simplicity,  sod  enc 
unity  of  fable  in  to*  Greek  comedies  would  ban  bets 
insipid  to  s  people  not  thoroughly  instructed  is  u> 
genuine  beauties  of  the  drama.    Such  plays  item  i 
too  thin  contexture  to  satisfy  the  somewhat  gross  oi 
lumpish  taste  of  s  Rorasn  audience.    The  Latin  po- 
ets, therefor*,  bethought  themselves  of  combining  t« 
stories  into  one  ;  and  this  junction,  which  we  call  tbi 
double  plot,  affording  the  opportunity  of  mare  ioa- 
dents,  and  a  greater  variety  of  action,  was  better  ratod 
to  the  tastes  of  those  they  had  to  please.    Of  all  ue 
Latin  comedians,  Terence  appears  to  have  pracu** 
this  art  the  most  assiduously.    Plautus  has  verj  fre- 
quently single  plots,  which  he  was  enabled  to  sofpat 
by  the' force  of  drollery.   Terence,  whose  ftaiae  W 
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another  way,  or  whore  taste  was  abhorrent  from  all 
sort  of  buffoonery,  bad  recourse  to  the  other  expedi- 
ent of  doable  plots  ;  and  this  probably  gained  turn  the 
popular  reputation  of  being  the  most  artful  writer  for 
the  stage.  The  Hecyra  is  tbe  only  one  of  his  come- 
dies of  the  true  ancient  cast ;  hence  the  want  of  suc- 
cess with  which  it  met  on  its  first  and  second  repre- 
sentations. When  first  brought  forward,  in  989,  it 
was  interrupted  by  the  spectators  leaving  the  theatre, 
attracted  by  the  superior  interest  of  a  boxing-match 
and  rope-dancers.  A  combat  of  gladiators  had  the 
like  nnfortunsle  effect  when  it  wss  attempted  to  be 
again  exhibited  in  594.  The  celebrated  actor,  L.  Am- 
bivius,  encouraged  by  the  success  which  he  bad  expe- 
rienced in  reviving  the  condemned  plays  of  Ceeciliua, 
ventured  to  produce  it  a  third  time  on  the  stsge,  when 
it  recived  a  patient  hearing,  and  was  frequently  repeat- 
ed. Still,  however,  most  of  the  old  critics  and  com- 
mentators speak  of  it  ss  greatly  inferior  to  the  other 
plays  of  Terence.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  plots 
of  Terence  are,  in.  most  respects,  judiciously  laid  :  the 
incidents  are  selected  with  taste,  arranged  and  con- 
nected with  inimitable  art,  and  painted  with  exquisite 
grace  and  beauty. — In  the  representation  of  characters 
and  manners,  Terence  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  surpassing  all  their  comic  poets.  In  this  depart- 
ment of  bis  art,  he  shows  that  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  humours  sod  inclinations  of  mankind, 
which  enabled  him  to  delinoate  characters  as  well  as 
manners  with  a  genuine  and  apparently  unstudied  sim- 
plicity. All  the  inferior  passions,  which  form  the 
range  of  comedy  are  so  nicely  observed  and  accurately 
expressed,  that  we  nowhere  find  a  truer  or  more  lively 
representation  of  human  nature. — Erasmus,  one  of  the 
best  judges  of  classical  literature  at  the  revival  of 
learning,  says  that  there  is  no  sutbor  from  whom  we 
can  belter  team  the  pure  Roman  atyle  than  from  the 
poet  Terence.  It  has  been  farther  remarked  of  him, 
that  the  Romans  thought  themselves  in  conversation 
when  they  heard  bis  comedies.  Terence,  in  fact,  gave 
to  tbe  Roman  tongue  its  highest  perfection  in  point  of 
elegance  and  grace.  For  this  ineffatnlis  amentias,  as 
it  is  called  by  Heinsius,  he  wss  equally  admired  by  his 
own  contemporaries  and  the  writers  in  the  golden  pe- 
riod of  Roman  literature.  He  is  called  by  Caesar  pun 
teraumis  amalor,  and  Cicero  characterizes  him  as 

"  Quittfuid  come  loqmtm,  ae  omnia  dwlcia  Hem." 

.Even  in  the  last  age  of  Latin  poetry,  and  when  his 
pure  simplicity  wss  so  different  from  the  style  affected 
by  the  writers  of  the  day,  be  continued  to  be  regarded 
■s  the  model  of  correct  composition.  Ausomus,  in 
his  beautiful  poem  addressed  to  his  grandson,  hails 
him,  on  account  of  bis  styje,  ss  the  ornament  of  La- 
lium.  Among  all  the  Latin  writers,  indeed,  from  En- 
nius  to  Ausomus,  we  meet  with  nothing  so  simple,  so 
full  of  grace  and  delicacy — in  fine,  nothing  that  can 
bo  compared  to  his  comedies  for  elegance  of  dialogue, 
presenting  a  constant  flow  of  easy,  genteel,  onsf- 
fected  conversation,  which  never  subsides  into  vulgar- 
ity or  grossness,  and  nevor  rises  higher  than  the  ordi- 
nary level  of  polite  conversation.  Of  this,  indeed,  he 
was  so  careful,  that  when  be  employed  any  sentence 
which  he  bad  found  in  the  tragic  poets,  he  stripped  it 
of  that  air  of  grandeur  and  majesty  which  rendered  it 
unsuitable  for  common  life  and  comedy.  The  narra- 
tives in  particular  possess  a  beautiful  and  picturesque 
simplicity.  As  to  what  may  be  called  the  poetical 
style  of  Terence,  it  has  been  generally  allowed  that 
he  has  used  very  great  license  in  bis  versification. 
Folitiin  ia  thought  to  have  been  the  first  who  at  all 
divided  bis  play*  into  linea;  but  a  separation  was  af- 
terward more  correctly  executed  by  Erasmus.  Pris- 
cian  says  that  Terence  uaes  more  licenses  than  any 
other  writer.  Bentley,  after  Priscisn,  admitted  every 
variety  of  iambic  and  trochaic  measure ;  and  such 


were  the  apparent  number  of  licenses  and  mixture  of 
different  species  of  verse,  that,  according  to  Wester- 
hovios,  in  order  to  reduce  the  lines  to  their  original 
accuracy,  it  would  be  necessary  to  evoke  Lsliua  and 
Scipio  from  the  shades. — As  regards  the  respective 
merits  of  Terence  and  Plautris,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  former  was  chiefly  desirous  of  recommending 
himself  to  the  approbation  of  a  select  few,  who  were 
possessed  of  true  wit  and  judgment,  and  the  dread  of 
whoae  censure  alwaya  kept  him  within  the  bounds  of 
good  taste,  while  the  sole  object  of  Plautua,  on  tbe 
other  hand,  was  to  excite  the  merriment  of  an  audi- 
ence endued  with  little '  refinement.  If,  then,  we 
merely  consider  the  intrinsic  merit  of  their  produc- 
tions, without  reference  to  the  circumstances  or  situa- 
tion of  the  authors,  still  Plautus  will  be  accounted  su- 
perior in  that  vivacity  of  action  and  variety  of  inci- 
dent which  inflame  curiosity  and  hurry  on  the  mind  to 
the  conclusion.  We  delight,  on  the  contrary,  to 
dwell  on  every  scene,  almost  on  every  sentence  of 
Terence.  Sometimes  there  are  chasms  in  Plautus's 
fables,  and  the  incidents  do  not  properly  adhere ;  in 
Terence  all  the  links  of  the  action  depend  on  each 
other.  Plautua  haa  more  variety  in  hie  exhibition  of 
characters  and  manners,  and  more  art  in  working  up 
materials  from  the  different  employments  and  pursuits 
of  men  ;  but  his  pictures  are  often  overcharged, 
while  those  of  Terence  are  never  more  highly  colour- 
ed than  becomes  the  modesty  of  nature.  The  lan- 
guage of  Plautus  is  more  rich  and  luxuriant  than  that 
of  Terence,  but  is  far  from  being  so  equal,  uniform,  > 
and  chaste.  It  is  often  stained  with  vulgarity,  and 
sometimes  swells  beyond  the  limits  of  comic  dialogue, 
while  that  of  Terence  is  puro  simillimus  arum.  The 
verses  of  Plautus  are,  as  he  himself  calls  them,  ni*- 
meri  innumeri ;  and  Hermann  declares  that,  at  least 
ss  now  printed,  they  are  full  of  every  kind  of  error. 
Terence  attends  more  to  elegance  and  delicacy  in  the 
expression  of  passion,  Plautus  to  comic  expression. 
In  fact,  the  great  object  of  Plautua  seems  to  have 
been  to  excite  laughter  among  his  audience,  and  in 
this  object  he  completely  succeeded ;  but  for  its  at- 
tainment he  has  sacrificed  many  graces  and  beauties 
of  the  drama.  The  humour  of  Plautus  consists  chief- , 
ly  in  words  and  actions,  that  of  Terence  fh  matter.  * 
The  pleasantries  of  Plautus,  which  were  so  often  flat, 
low,  or  extravagant,  finally  drew  down  the  censure  of 
Horace,  while  Terence  was  extolled  by  that  poetical 
critic  as  tbe  moat  consummate  master  of  dramatic  art 
In  abort,  Plaulua  was  more  gay,'  Terence  more  chaste ; 
the  first  has  more  genius  and  fire,  the  latter  more  man- 
ner and  solidity.  Plautus  excels  in  low  comedy  and 
ridicule,  Terence  in  drawing  just  characters,  and  in 
maintaining  them  to  the  last  The  plots  of  both  are 
artful,  but  Terence's  are  more  apt  to  languish,  while 
Plautus's  spirit  maintains  the  action  with  vigour. 
His  invention  was  greatest ;  Terence's  art  and  man- 
agement Plautus  gives  the  stronger,  Terence  a 
more  elegant  delight.  Plautus  appears  the  better  co- 
median of  the  two,  Terence  the  better  poet.  Plautua 
shone  most  on  the  stage,  Terence  pleases  best  in  the 
closet.  (Dunlov's  Roman  Literature,  vol.  I,  p.  279, 
seqq..  Land.  ed. — Malkin's  Classical  Disquisitions, 
p.  5,  seqq.)— The  best  editions  of  Terence  are,  that 
of  Bentley,  Cantab.,  1736,  and  Amst.,  1727,  4to 
(that  of  Amsterdam  being  the  better  of  the  two) ; 
that  of  Westerhovius,  Hag.  Com.,  1726,  it  vols.  4to ; 
and  that  of  Zeone,  Lips.,  1774,  2  vols.  8vo  ;  beauti- 
fully, but  not  very  accurately,  reprinted  at  the  London 
press  in  1820, 2  vols.  8vo  —  II.  Varro.  (Ftd.  Varro  I.) 

TiBKua  (two  syllables),  I.  a  king  of  Thrace.  He 
married  Frogne,  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of 
Athens,  whom  he  had  assisted  in  a  war  against  Me- 

Sara  ;  and  he  offered  violence  lo  his  sister-ni-law  Phi- 
>meta,  whom  he  was  conducting  to  Thrace  by  desire 
of  Progne.    (Vtd.  Philomela,  and  Progne.) 
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Tihuti,  a  city  of  Veneris,  in  tbe  territory  of  the 
Cuni,  now  Triestt.  It  was  situate  at  the  northeast- 
ern extremity  of  tbe  Sinna  Tergeatinaa.  In  Strabo 
w*  find  it  sometimes  called  Tergetta,  or  Tergesta 
in  tbe  plural.  (Strab.,  31*.)  lie  Greek*  knew  it 
by  tbe  name  of  Tergestrum.  (Artemid.,  op.  Stepk. 
Byz. — Ditntyr.  Perier.,  v.  384.)  It  suffered  severe- 
ly, on  one  occasion,  from  a  sudden  iucurskm  of  tbe 
lapydea.    (Appian,  B.  Ul.,  18.— Strabo,  207.) 

Taain*,  a  town  of  the  Bruttii,  on  the  coaat  of  the 
Mare  Tyrrnenum.  It  is  now  St.  Euphemia.  The  ad- 
jacent bay  waa  called  Sinna  Terinaus.  Tbe  earliest 
writer*  who  have  noticed  this  place  are  Scylax  (Peri- 
phu,  p.  6)  and  Lycophron.  Strabo  informs  us  that  it 
waa  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  when  he  found  that  he 
could  no  longer  retain  it.  It  waa  probably  restored  at 
•  later  period,  as  we  find  it  named  by  Pliny  and  Ptol- 
emy. ,  (Cramer**  Ane.  Greece,  rot.  S,  p.  418.) 

Tamil..*.    Vid.  Lycia. 

TbbbunalIa,  an  annual  festival  at  Rome,  observed 
in  honour  of  the  god  Terminus,  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. It  waa  then  usual  for  peasants  to  assemble  near 
the  principal  landmarks  which  separated  their  fields, 
and,  after  they  bad  crowned  them  with  garlands  and 
flowers,  to  make  libations  of  milk  and  wine,  and  to 
sacrifice  •  lamb  or  a  young  pig.  This  festival  waa 
originally  established  by  Noma ;  and  though  at  first 
it  waa  forbidden  to  shed  the  blood  of  victims,  yet,  in 
process  of  time,  landmarks  were  plentifully  sprinkled 
with  it.    (Ovid,  Fast.,  8,  841.) 

TaaalNDs,  a  divinity  at  Rome,  who  waa  supposed 
to  preside  over  boundaries.  His  worship  was  first  in- 
troduced st  Rome  by  Numa,  who  persuaded  his  sub- 
jects that  the  limits  of  their  lands  were  under  tbe  im- 
mediate care  and  superintendence  of  Heaven.  His 
temple  waa  on  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  he  was  repre- 
sented with  a  human  head,  without  feet  or  arms,  to  in- 
timate that  he  never  moved,  wherever  he  waa.  It  is 
said  that  when  Tarquin  the  Proud  wished  to  build  a 
temple  on  the  Tarpeian  rock  to  Jupiter,  tbe  god  Ter- 
minus slone  refused  to  give  way.  (Ovid,  Post.,  3, 
•41.— Pint.,  Fir.  JVum.) 

Tbsfandii,  a  lyric  poet  and  muaician  of  Lesbos, 
670  B.C.,  whose  date  is  determined  by  his  appearance 
in  the  mother-country  of  Greece :  of  hia  early  life  in 
Lesbos  nothing  is  known.  The  fret  account  of  him 
describes  him  in  Peloponnesus,  which  at  that  time 
surpassed  the  rest  of  Greece  in  political  power,  in  well- 
ordered  governments,  and  probably  also  in  mental  cul- 
tivation. It  is  one  of  the  most  certain  dates  of  an- 
cient chronology,  that,  in  the  26th  Olympiad  (B.C.  876), 
musical  contests  were  first  introduced  st  the  feaat  of 
Apollo  Carneius,  and  at  their  first  celebration  Terpan- 
der  waa  crowned  victor.  He  was  also  victor  four  suc- 
cessive times  in  the  musical  contest  at  tbe  Pythian 
temple  of  Delphi.  In  Laccdamon,  whose  citizens, 
from  the  earliest  times,  had  been  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  music  and  dancing,  tbe  first  scientific  cultiva- 
tion of  music  was  ascribed  to  Terpander  (Plut.,  it 
Mum.,  c.  9) ;  and  a  record  of  the  precise  time  had  been 
preserved,  probably  in  the  registers  of  public  games. 
Hence  it  appears  that  Terpander  waa  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  CalHnua  and  Archilochu* ;  so  that  the 
dispute  among  tbe  ancients,  whether  Terpander  or  Ar- 
chilochu* were  the  older,  muat  probably  be  decided  by 
supposing  them  to  have  lived  about  the  same  time.  At 
the  head  of  all  the  inventions  of  Terpander  stands  the 
seven-stringed  either*.  The  only  accompaniment  for 
the  voice  used  by  the  early  Grceka  was  a  four  stringed 
cithara,  the  Utrackord  r  and  thia  instrument  had  been 
so  generally  used,  and  held  in  such  repute,  that  the 
whole  system  of  music  was  founded  upon  tbe  tetra- 
chord.  Terpander  was  the  first  who  added  three 
strings  to  this  instrument,  as  he  himself  testifies  in 
two  extant  verses.  (Euclid,  Introd.  Harm.,  p.  19. 
— For  some  remarks  on  Terpandor'e  invention,  and  on 
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the  Greek  musical  scale  generally,  consult  Mititr 
Hut.  Gr.  Lit.,  p.  151,  wee.) 

Tbbfsichoxb,  one  of  the  Muses,  daughter  of  Jam. 
ter  and  Mnemosyne.  She  presided  over  dancing,  of 
which  she  wss  reckoned  thesnvantress,  and  in  which, 
aa  her  name  intimates,  she  took  delight  (from  ripm, 
"  to  delight,"  sod  x°P^C>  a  ckorus  or  dance).  To  her 
was  sometimes  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  cithara, 
and  not  to  Mercury.  She  is  represented  lite  a  young 
virgin  crowned  with  laurel,  and  holding  in  her  hud  i 
musical  instrument.    (J**.,  Sat.,  7,  35.) 

Tuba,  one  of  the  most  ancient  deities  in  chain! 
mythology,  wife  of  Uranus,  and  mother  of  Oceanet, 
the  Titans,  Cyclopea,  Giants,  Thee,  Rhea,  Theme, 
Phoebe,  Tethya,  and  Mnemosyne.  (Fid.  Opt,  ui 
Tellue.) 

TbbbacIna,  a  city  of  Latium,  called  also  Ann, 
situate  on  the  seacoast,  in  a  northeastern  direction  boa 
the  Circeian  Promontory.  Anxur  waa  probably  tx 
Volscian  name.  (Vid.  Anxur.)  We  learn  from  Hat- 
ace  (Sat.,  1,  5,  26)  that  thia  city  stood  on  tbe  lot) 
rock  at  tbe  foot  of  which  tbe  modern  Tcrrecuu  u  st 
uated.  According  to  Strabo  (233),  it  was  first  named 
Trichina,  a  Greek  appellation  indicative  of  theraggei- 
ness  of  its  situation.  Ovid  calls  it  Trachea.  (Met.,  U, 
717.)  In  Diooyrin*  it  is  written  Tadpaxtve.  Win 
the  generality  of  Latin  writers  it  is,  however,  caW 
Tarracina  (Mela,  2,  4),  and  sometimes,  in  the  planl, 
Tarracina.  (Lh.,  4,  69.)  The  Romans'  took  lb 
place  after  a  siege  of  short  duration,  when  it  was  gira 
up  to  plunder,  (/ire.,  I.  e.)  It  was,  however, reukn 
by  the  Volsci,  who  surprised  the  garrison.  (ti».,S,8) 
It  subsequently  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  tbe  Re- 
mans,  arid  became  of  consequence  as  a  navel  suae 
Ita  port  is  noticed  by  Livy  (27,  4),  and  it  is  chant 
by  that  historian  with  tboae  colonies  which  wen  la- 
quired  to  furnish  sailors  and  stores  for  the  Roman  Iks 

S7,  38).  It  is  styled  « tpUndidus  loan"  by  Valeria 
axiraua,  who  relate*  •  remarkable  trial  which  leak 
place  there  (8,  1,  13).  From  Tacitus  we  learn  thai  t 
was  a  municrpium  (Hist.,  4,  S) ;  and  tbe  effort!  man 
by  the  parties  of  Vitelliua  and  Vespasian  to  obtain  pea- 
session  of  this  place,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  waa  iha 
looked  upon  as  a  very  important  post  (Hut..  3,76. 
seqq.)  The  Emperor  Galoa  waa  born  at  a  village  i*u 
Terracina.    (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  100) 

Tbbtulliaros,  J.  Sbptimios  Flobbms,  a  celebra- 
ted Christian  writer,  bom  at  Carthage  about  the  nit 
die  of  the  second  century,  and  considered  the  not 
esrly  Latin  father  extant.  He  was  originally  i  pegu, 
but  afterward  embraced  Christianity,  of  which  be  be- 
came an  able  advocate  by  his  writings,  which  tbowei 
that  he  was  possessed  of  a  lively  imagination,  impev 
uous  eloquence,  elevated  style,  and  strength  of  ret 
soning.  It  is  not  known  at  what  period  of  life  he  be- 
came a  Christian.  He  himself  informs  us  that  be  «■ 
originally  a  pagan,and  of  corrupt  morals;  but  tbe  al- 
ter phrase  must  necessarily  be  taken  in  a  mild  seme, 
with  reference  to  one  who  practised  such  rigid  motil- 
ity as  Tertullian  subsequently  did.  It  ia  probabit 
that  before  his  conversion  he  taught  rhetoric,  and  (al- 
lowed tbe  profession  of  an  advocate ;  st  least,  as 
works  show  a  great  acquaintance  with  the  principle 
of  law.  He  became  priest  at  Carthage,  or,  accut 
ing  to  the  vulgar  opinion,  at  Rome.  He  soon,  bos- 
ever,  separated  from  the  Catholic  Church  to  thxov 
himself  into  the  error*  of  the  Montanists,  who,  exag- 
gerating Christian  purity,  regarded  as  a  sin  all  parti- 
cipation in  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  all  communi- 
cation with  individuals  attached  to  idolatry,  and  eft 
the  study  of  the  sciences  of  the  day.  St.  Jerome  sayi 
that  the  envy  and  the  calumnies  of  the  Roman  clergy 
against  Tertullian  was  tbe  occasion  of  this  step  <n  ha 
part;  and  from  this  remark  some  have  concluded, 
though  without  sufficient  grounds,  that  he  was  im- 
pelled from  tbe  Church  of  Rome  by  the  ioioimnl 
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■pitit  of  his  clerical  brethren.    However  tine  ma;  here 
Men,  a,  distinction-  is  carefully  observed  between  the 
awrki  which  TertuUian  wrote  previous  to  hit  separa- 
tion from  the  Catholic  Church  and  those  which,  he 
composed  afterward,  when  he  had  ranged  himself 
among  the  followers  of  Montana*.    The  former  are 
four  id  number,  his  Apologeticus,  and  (boss  which 
treat  of  baptism,  of  penitence,  and  prayer.   The  last 
of  these  is  regarded  as  his  first  production.  Some 
anthers  add  a  work  in  two  volumes,  addressed  to  his 
wife,  in  which  he  gives  her  directions  aa  to  the  course 
sf  condnot  which  she  should  pursue  in  the  state  of 
widowhood.   Most  critics  consider  this  to  have  been 
composed  by  him  at  an  advanced  age.    The  works 
written  by  TertuUian  after  he  had  become  a  Month 
nist  ire,  Apologia  for  Christianity,  Treatiee*  on  Ec- 
tluUttical  Discipline,  and  two  species  of  polemical 
|       works,  the.  one  directed  against  heretics,  and  the  other 
against  Catholics.    The  latter  are  four  in  number,  De 
;       Puiidtia,  De  Fuga  in  Pereecutione,  De  Jejunio,  De 
Monogtmia.    Hi*  principal  work  is  the  Aptiogetieus 
Adverius  Gentee  mentioned  above.   It  is  addressed 
to  the  governor*  of  the  provinces  ;  it  refutes  the  cal 
1       tunnies  which  had  been  ottered  against  the  religion  of 
the  gospel,  and  shows  that  its  professors  were  faithful 
and  obedient  subjects.    It  is  the  beet  work  written  in 
1       favour  of  Christianity  during  the  early  ages  of  the 
'       Church,   It  contains  a  number  of  very  curious  histor- 
ical psssages  on  the  ceremonies  of  the  Christian 
'      Church ;  as,  for  example,  a  description  of  the  agapa 
or  love-fesst*.    Tertnllian  remoulded  this  work,  and 
it  appeared  under  the  new  title  Ai  Nationee.    In  its 
altered  state  it  possesses  more  method,  but  less  fire 
than  the  first.   The  writings  of  TertuUian  show  an 
'ardent  and  impassioned  spirit,  a  brilliant  imagination, 
a  high  degree  of  natural  talent  and  profound  erudition. 
Hi*  style,  however,  is  obscure,  though  animated,  and 
betrays  the  foreign  extraction  of  the  writer.   The  pe- 
rusal of  Tertullian  is  very  important  for  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history.   He  informs  us,  more  correctly 
than  any  other  writer,  respecting  the  Christian  doc- 
trines of  his  time,  the  constitution  of  the  Church,  its 
ceremonies,  and  die  attack*  of  heretics  against  Chris- 
tianity.   Tertullian  waa  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
the  subsequent  father*  of  the  Church.    St.  Cyprian 
read  his  works  incessantly,  and  used  to  call  him,  by 
way  of  eminence,  The  Master.    Vincent  of  Lerins 
used  to  say  "  that  every  word  of  Tertnllian  waa  a  sea. 
tence,  and  every  sentence  a  triumph  over,  error." 
The  best  edition  of  the  entire  works  of  TertuUian  is 
that  of  Setnler,  4  vole.  8vo,  Hal.,  1770  ;  and  of  hia 
Apology,  that  of  Havercamp,  8vo,  L.  Sat.,  WIS. 

TiTHTa,  the  wife  of  Oceanus,  and  daughter  of  Ura- 
nus and  Terra.  Their  offspring  were  the  rivers  of 
the  earth,  and  three  thousand  daughters,  named  Oce- 
amidea  or  Ocean-nymphs.  (Bet.,  Theog.,  887,  seqa.) 
The  name  of  Tothys  (TijWf )  is  thought  to  mean  the 
JVurae,  the  Hearer.  Hermann  renders  it  Ahimnia. 
(  Keighiley'a  Mythology,  p.  61.) 

Tbthapolis,  I.  a  name  given  to  the  city  of  Antiocb, 
the  capital  of  Syria,  because  divided,  aa  it  were,  into 
four  cities,  each  having  its  separate  wall,  besides  a 
common  one  enclosing  all.  (Vid.  Antiocbia  I.)— II. 
A  name  applied  to  Doris,  in  Greece  (Doriea  Tetrap- 
crlis),  from  its  four  cities.    {Vid.  Doris.) 

Tecckk,  I.  s  king  of  part  of  Troas,  son  of  the  Sca- 
naander  by  Idasa.  Hia  subjects  were  called  Tench, 
from  his  name  ;  and  his  daughter  Bates  married  Dar- 
danut,  a  Samothracian  prince,  who  succeeded  him  in 
the  government.  Dardanua  founded  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  and  also  gave  to  the  whole  adjacent  coun- 
try the  name  of  Dardania.  (Apollod.,3, 12, 1. — Virg., 
JBn.,  8,  108.)— II.  A  son  of  Telamon,  king  of  S lia- 
na is,  by  Hesione,  the  daughter  of  Laomedon.  He 
vaa  one  of  Helen's  suiters,  and,  accordingly,  accom- 
panied the  Greeks  to  the  Trojan  war,  where  be-  sig- 


nalized himself  by  his  valour  and  intrepidity.  It  it 
said  that  his  father  refused  to  receive  him  into  hia 
kingdom,  because  be  had  left  the  death  of  his  brother 
Ajex  unavenged.  This  severity  of  the  father  did  not 
dishearten  the  son ;  he  left  Selamis  and  retired  to  Cy- 
prus, where,  with  the  assistance  of  Belus,  king  of  Si- 
don,  he  built  a  town  which  be,  called  Salamu,  after 
hia  native  country. 

Taocai,  a  name  given  to  the  Trojans,  from  Tencer, 
their  king.  According  to  a  passage  in  Virgil  (JBn.,  8, 
108),  theTeucri  were  a  colony  from  Crete,  who  settled 
in  Troas  previous  to  the  founding  of  Troy,  and  wen 
the  founders  of  the  Trojan  race.  Apollodorus,  how- 
ever, following,  probably,  the  current  Grecian  fables 
on  this  subject,  makea  the  Tench  to  have  been  de- 
scended from  Teucris,  a  son  of  the  Scamander.  Heyne> 
in  an  excursus  to  the  paasage  of  Virgil  mentioned 
above,  gives  the  preference  to  the  latter  account.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Teucri  were  only  a  branch  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Troas,  and  originally  of  Thracian  de- 
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with  him  agrees  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p. 
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but  a,  a  queen  of  IUyhcum  B.C.  381,  who  ordered 
some  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  put  to  death.  This 
act  of  violence  gave  rise  to  a  war,  which  ended  in  her 
overthrow.    (Vid.  Ulyricum.) 

T torts  or  TbotItbs,  a  name  of  Mercury  among 
the  Gaul*,  who  offered  human  victims  to  this  deity. 
— He  was  worshipped  by  the  Britons  also.  Some  de- 
rive the  name  from  two  British  words,  deu-tett,  which 
signify  God,  the  parent  or  creator ;  a  name  properly 
due  only  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  was  originally 
intended  by  that  name.  •  (Luean,  1,  445.) 

Tbuthbas,  a  king  of  Myaie,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Caieua.    (Vid.  Tetephus.) 

TtoTOBoaoitaeis  Salvos,  a  forest  of  Germany,  ly- 
ing in  an  eastern  direction  from  Paderborn,  and  reach- 
ing as  far  aa  the  territory  of  Osnabrutk.  It  ia  famous 
for  the  slaughter  of  Varus  and  hia  three  legions,  by 
the  Germans  under  Arminius.  (Toe.,  Ann ,  1,  60.) 
For  a  more  particular  idea  of  the  locality,  consnlt  the 
remark*  of  Tappee  (Die  wakre  Oegend  und  Lime 
der  Hermannussehlacht,  Essen.,  1890,  8vo). 

Tidtohi  and  Tbotomks,  a  name  given  to  several 
united  tribes  of  Germany,  who,  together  with  the  Cim- 
bri,  made  a  memorable  inroad  into  southern  Europe. 
The  most  erudite  inquiries  as  to  the  origin  and  cause* 
of  this  migration  from  the  north  have  Ted  to  no  defi- 
nite results,  owing  to  the  almost  entire  ignorance,  on 
the  part  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  of  the  nature  of 
the  northern  population  and  languages.  That  the  mi- 
gration waa  neither  purely  Scandinavian  or  German, 
nor  purely  Celtic  or  Gallic,  clearly  appears  from  the 
accounts  of  the  order  of  march  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  as  well  aa  of  their  bodily  stature  and  mode  of 
fighting.  The  barbarian  torrent  seems  to  have  origi- 
nally been  loosed  from  toe  farther  aide  of  the  Elbe ; 
whence  a  mongrel  horde  of  Germans  and  Scandium 
ana,  of  gigantic  stature,  savage  valour,  and  singular  ac- 
coutrements, descended  towards  the  south.  On  theit 
route,  a  number  of  Celtic  tribes,  of  which  the  Tigu- 
rini  and  Tectosaga  are  distinguished  by  name  above 
the  others,  joined  them ;  and,  in  conjunction  wiji 
them,  threatened  to  pour  upon  the  Romans,  who  just 
then  were  pressing  farther  and  farther  on  the  side  of 
what  ia  now  Carmthia  towards  modern  Austria,  and 
on  the  weat  from  Pretence  towards  Toulouse.  On 
the  side  of  CariiUhia,  the  Romans  took  the  whole  of 
Noricnm  under  their  protection ;  and  Carbo  waa  de- 
stroyed with  hia  army  in  endeavouring  to  keep  off  the 
Teutones  from  that  territory.  On  the  other,  they  had 
extended  their  swsy  from  the  Alpe  to  the  Pyrenees, 
and  had  forced  the  native  tribes  aa  far  as  Lugdunum 
(AW»»^  to  accent  their  protection.  The  barbarian*, 
howe>...  instead  of  pouring  upon  Italy  after  the  de> 
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fat  of  Carbo,  tamed  beck  rod  spread  desolation  is 
Gaut ;  aad  the  Romans  despatched  an  army  against 
them  under  Spuriua  Cassias.  Thi*  amy  waa  annihi- 
lated by  the  Celtic  hordes,  who  hid  eoeociated  them- 
selves with  the  Cimbri  and  Teutooei.  The  barbarians 
terrified  the  Romans  by  their  enormous  stature,  by 
their  firm  nan  in  ordet  of  battle,  and  by  their  mode  of 
fighting,  of  which  the  peculiarity  consisted  in  extend- 
ing their  lines  so  as  to  enclose  large  tracts  of  ground, 
and  in  forming  barriers  amend  them  with  their  wagons 
tad  chariots.  The  danger  to  the  Romans  from  the 
combined  German  and  Celtic  populations  seemed  the 
greater,  ae  the  Jugurthme  ware,  in  the  beginning  of 
aha  contest,  engaged  their  best  generals.  They  there- 
fore sent  into  Gaol  L.  Serviliuc  Cetpio,  a  consul,  with 
a  consular  army.  Csspio,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  the 
asaatorial  party  of  his  limes,  plundered  the  Gaols,  and 
seised  their  snored  treasures  instead  ofjsreeerring  die- 
esptine.  This  waa  in  A.U.C.  «47.  The  next  year, 
Car  pro  was  declared  proconsul  of  Gallia  Narboneneia, 
and  Cneioa  Manliua,  the  ooosul,  wee  appointed  his 
colleague.  These  two  generals,  neither  of  whom  pos- 
sessed any  merit,  happening  not  to  agree,  separated 
their  farces,  but  were  both  attacked  at  the  earns  time, 
one  by  the  Gaols,  toe  other  by  the  Cimbri,  and  their 
armies  were  cot  to  pieces.  The  consternation  which 
this  occasioned  at  Rome  waa  increased  by  the  spread- 
ing of  a  report  that  the  enemy  were  preparing  to  paaa 
the  Alps.  But  the  barbariana,  instead  of  concentra- 
ting their  force  for  a  descent  upon  Italy',  wasted  Spain 
and  ecoatrcd  the  Gallic  territorial.  Marine  waa  now 
chosen  consul ;  end,  while  the  foe  were  plundering 
Spain  and  Gaul,  he  waa  actively  employed  in  exerei- 
aing  snd  disciplining  his  army.  At  length,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  command  in  Gaul,  in  his  fourth  consulship, 
the  Teutones  snd  Ambrones  made  their  appearance 
in  the  souls,  of  Gaul ;  while  the  Cimbri,  and  all  the 
tribes  united  with  them,  attempted  to  break  into  Italy 
from  the  northeast.  Marine  defeated  the  Teutones 
and  Ambrones  near  Aquae  Sextie  (now  Ail),  in  Gaul ; 
and,  in  the  following  year,  uniting  his  forces  with 
those  of  Catuloa,  he  entirely  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  plain  of  VerceUw,  to  the  north  of  the  Po,  near  the 
Sessitea.  In  these  two  battles  the  Teutones  aad  Am- 
brones are  said  to  bare  lost  the  incredible  number  of 
■90,000  men  (200,000  slain,  end  90,000  taken  pris- 
oners), and  the  Cimbri  900,000  men  (140,000  slain, 
and  60,000  taken  prisoners.— Lao.,  Bp*.,  a8  — Kit 
Marina.) 

Thais,  a  celebrated  Greek  notarise,  who  accost 
panied  Alexander  on  hia  expedition  into  Asia,  and  in- 
stigated him,  while  under  the  inOuenoe  of  wine,  to  set 
fin  to  the  royal  palace  at  Paraepolis.  {Vii  Peraepo- 
us.)  After  the  death  of  Alexander  she  attached  her- 
self to  Ptolemy,  son  of  Lsgus,  by  whom  she  had  two 
•ana  and  a  daughter  This  daughter  waa  named 
Irene,  and  became  the  wife  of  Ennoetns,  king  of  Soli, 
in  the  island  of  Cyprus.  There  is  no  good  reason  for 
the  opinion  that  she  lived  with  the  poet  Mensnder  be- 
fore accompanying  the  army  of  Aloxander.  This  sup- 
position arose  from  Menander's  having  composed  s 
piece  entitled  TAaee.  (Athtnmui,  13,  p.  676,  D  — 
BtvU,  Diet.,  t.  9.—MieUni,  Biogr.  Uttn.,  voL  45, 
p.  886.) 

Thau,  a  city  of  Africa,  in  the  dominions  of  Ju- 
garths.  It  is  supposed  by  aome  to  be  the  sens  with 
Tetepte,  now  Ftmmuk,  though  this  seems  doubtful. 
Manned,  however,  inclines  to  this  opinion.  (Consult 
&Wi  TVaeefe  m  Bvbary,  vol.  I,  pt.  9,  c.  6.) 

Thalss,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  the  founder  of 
the  Ionic  sect,  born  at  Miletus  in  the  first  year  of  the 
90th  Olympiad.  He  waa  descended  from  Pbamieian 
Barents,  who  had  left  their  country  snd  settled  at  Mi- 
letus. -  The  wealth  which  he  inherited,  and  hia  own 
««pen or  abilities,  raised  him  to  distinction  among  his 
countrymen,  so  that  he  was  early  employed  in  public 


affairs.   Like  the  met  of  the  aneieata,  ha  ksvdU  ■ 
queat  of  knowledge,  and  for  aome  Uaae  reniai  a 
Crete,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt.  Under  lbs  pnem  ef 
Memphis  he  is  said  to  have  been  taught  gecosuj,  et- 
tronomy,  and  philosophy.    It  ia  probable,  assess, 
that  he  waa  more  indebted  to  bis  own  inepauhy  sea 
to  their  instructions ;  for,  while  be  waa  aaung  una, 
he  taught  them,  to  their  great  astonishment,  has  t* 
measure  the  height  of  their  pyramids.   It  caaaot  ba 
supposed  that  Thalea  could  acquire  much  sathnn- 
cei  knowledge  from  a  people  ineapabts  of  aotvmg  ■ 
easy  s  problem.    The  method  pursued  by  Tbekara 
this  :  at  the  termination  of  the  ahsdow  of  ths  pyrtmn, 
be  erected  a  staff  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  da 
earth,  and  thna  obtained  two  right-angled  trisaein, 
which  enabled  him  to  infer  the  ratio  of  the  height  d 
the  pyramid  to  lbs  length  of  its  shadow,  frost  tat  ma 
of  the  height  of  the  staff  to  the  length  of  its  abator. 
In  mathematics,  Thstee  ia  said  to  have  invented  wr- 
en) fundamental  propositions,  which  were  aharaari 
incorporated  into  the  dements  of  Euclid,  partuasdr 
the  following  theorems :  that  a  circle  ia  biaaclaikj 
its  diameter  ;  that  the  anglee  at  the  base  of  aa  iaam> 
les  triangle  are  equal ;  that  the  vertical  angka  of  tn 
intersecting  lines  are  equal ;  that  if  twe  snake  ad 
one  aide  of  one  triangle  be  equal  to  two  angla  ad 
one  side  of  soother  triangle,  the  remaining  aagus  ad 
aides  are  respectively  equal ;  and  that  the  angle  ia  i 
aomkircle  ie  a  right  angle.    Astronomical  aaveJln 
mathematical  acience  seems  to  have  received  cores- 
stable  improvements  from Tbslee.  Hewsaao«t8» 
quaint ed  with  the  celestial  Bsotiens  te  te  be  able» 
predict  Ian  eclipse,  though  probably  with  no  great  de- 
gree of  accuracy  as  to  time ;  for  Herodotus,  waa  a- 
bxes  this  fact,  only  aaya  that  he  foretold  the  jnr  a 
which  it  would  happen.    He  taught  the  Greeki  tts 
divieion  of  the  heaven  into  five  acmes,  and  the  aaua- 
tial  and  equinoctial  points,  and  approached  ao  aeue 
the  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  the  aolar  renh- 
tion,  that  he  corrected  their  calendar,  sad  made  ibu 
year  contain  865 days  — Tbales  held  that  the  fini  pn> 
erple  of  natural  bodice,  or  the  first  sisspie  aubman 
from  which  all  things  in  the  world  are  famed, »  ea- 
ter.   It  ia  probable  that  by  the  term  water,  Thaw 
meant  to  express  the  same  idea  which  the  coesaogeras 
expressed  by  the  word  ckaot,  the  notion  asnsnd  a 
which  was,  a  turbid  sod  muddy  msec,  from  winch  at 
things  were  produced.    Hie  most  celebrated  peak 
and  successors  in  the  Ionic  school  were  Anaxxnaaeat, 
Anaximenea,  Anaxagoras,  and  ArcbeJsos,  the  awuf 
of  Socrates.    Thalea  died  at  the  age  of  90,  in  lbs  58a 
Olympiad.    (Saticr.,  op.  Digf.  LatrL,  I,  38  — Ci* 
Um,  Fui.  HMen.,  vol.  1,  p.  9  —  Em/UU,  fluti*- 
{or.,  vol.  1,  p.  148,  *tff.) 

TitALtsTKia,  otherwise  called  Mikithya  (Jaunt,  I 
4),  a  queen  of  the  Amazons,  who,  accompanied  h 
800.  women,  came  86  days'  journey,  through  the  a* 
hostile  nations,  to  meet  Alexander,  in  bis  Antic  cea- 
queats,  and  raise  offspring  by  him.  (-totes,  IS, 
Qumt.  Cwrt.,  6,  6.) 

Thaua  (edXeto,  "Me  Bbemimg  one"),  I.  one  of  In 
Muses,  generally  regarded  aa  the  patroness  of  coeierj. 
She  waa  auppoeed  by  aome,  also,  to  preside  over  baa 
bsndry  and  planting.— II.  One  of  the  Graces.  (Fai 
Gratis. ) 

THAHf  na,  an  early  Thracjan  bard,  eon  of  Pbflaa- 
mon  and  Argiope.  He  is  said  to  have  been  reaaeib- 
ble  for  beauty  of  person  and  skill  on  ths  lyre,  and  » 
have  challenged  the  Muses  to  a  cod  lost  of  seal).  In 
was  conquered,  and  the  Muaee  deprived  him  of  sigat 
for  hie  presumption.    (Apolloi.,  1, 3, 3.)— Consult  He 


remarks  of  Heyne  (ai  Apollod.,1.  c.)  on  the  nature  el 
the  stipulation  between  the  contending  parties,  (flan, 
8,  606,       .— Beyn,  «d  lot.) 
Thafoacuc,  a  city  and  famous  ford  on  the  Eapbra- 
tee.   The  city  was  situate  on  the  western  hank  of  the 
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river,  nearly  opposite  to  the  modem  lUeea.  Geogra- 
pners  ire  wrong  in  removing  it  to  VI- Deer.  (WH- 
tiami,  O-.Ofrr.  of  Attn,  p  1S»,  reifq  )  Thi»  ford  mi 
passed  by  Cyras  the  Younger  is  his  expedition  against 
Artexerxes ;  afterward  by  Darius  after  Ilia  defeat  by 
Alexander  at  Issos  ;  and  near  three  years  after  by  Al- 
exander in  pursuit  of  Darius,  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Arbela.  (Xen.,  An*b.,  1,  4.— Pin.,  6,  U  —Steph. 
By:.,  $.  ».) 

Thapsos,  I.  now  Demtoi,  a  town  of  Africa  Propria, 
on  the  coast,  southeast  of  Hadrumetun,  where  Scipio 
ind  Jube  were  defeated  by  Caraar.  It  was  otherwise 
t  place  of  littTe  coneeqoence.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
10,  pt.  8,  p.  MI.) — II.  A  town  of  Sicily,  on  the  east- 
ern coast,  not  far  to  the  north  of  Syracuse.  It  was 
situate  ou  a  peninsula,  which  was  sometimes  called  an 
island,  and  which  now  bears  the  name  of  Maeronxti. 
rhe  piece  probably  obtained  its  name  from  the  penin- 
sula producing  the  #e/^of ,  a  sort  of  plant  or  shrub 
ased  for  dyeing  yellow.  (Thueyd.,  6, 4. — Bloomfitld, 
id  Tkueyd.,  I.  e.) 

Thasus,  an  island  in  the  /Egeea,  off  the  coast  of 
rhraee,  and  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Nestos.  It 
-eeeiveiUat  a  very  remote  period,  a  colony  of  Phoeni- 
cians, under  the  conduct  of  Thasus  (Herod.,  6,  47. 
—  Scymn.,  Ck.,  v.  680),  that  enterprising  people  basing 
tlready  formed  settlements  in  several  islsnds  of  the 
Sgean.  (Tkueyd.,  1,  8.)  They  were  induced  to 
(osaess  themselves  of  Thasus,  from  the  valuable  eil- 
rer- mines  which  it  contained,  and  which,  it  appears, 
hey  afterward  worked  with  unremitting  assiduity. 
Herodotus,  who  visited  this  island,  reports  that  a  large 
nountain  on  the  side  of  Samothrace  bad  been  turned 
ipside  down  (ivrirrpaftfievov)  in  search  of  the  precious 
netal.  Thasus,  at  a  later  period,  was  recolonixed  by 
i  party  of  Parians,  pursuant  to  the  command  of  an  or- 
icle  to  the  father  of  the  poet  Archilochus.  From  this 
locument,  quoted  by  Stephanas,  we  learn  that  the 
incient  name  of  the  island  was  ^Eria.  (Pliny,  4, 
2.)  It  is  said  by  others  to  have  been  also  named 
Jhryse.  (Etutath.,  ad  Dion.  Peritg.,  p.  07.)  His- 
iasus  the  Milesian,  during  the  disturbances  occasioned 
iy  the  Ionian  revolt,  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to  make 
limaelf  master  of  this  island,  which  waa  subsequently 
onquered  by  Mardonioe,  when  the  Thasiana  were 
ommanded  to  pull  down  their  fortifications,  and  re- 
no  ve  their  ships  to  Abdera.  {Herod.,  9, 44.)  On  the 
upolsion  of  the  Persians  from  Greece,  Thasus.  to- 
;ether  with  the  other  islands  on  this  coast,  became 
riftutary  to  Athens ;  disputes,  however,  having  arisen 
etween  the  islanders  and  that  power  on  the  subject  of 
be  mines  on  the  Thracian  coast,  a  war  .  ensued,  and 
he  Thasiana  were  besieged  for  three  years.  On  their 
urrender  their  fortifications  were  destroyed,  and  their 
hips  of  war  removed  to  Athens.  (Tkueyd.,  1,  101.) 
^hasns  once  more  revolted,  after  the  great  failure  of 
he  Athenians  in  Sicily,  at  which  time  a  change  was 
ffected  in  the  government  of  the  island  from  demoe- 
»cy  to  oligarchy.  (Tkaeyd ,  8,  64.)  According  to 
lerodotns,  the  revenues  of  Thasus  amounted  to  two 
undred.  and  sometimes  three  hundred,  talents  annu- 
ity. These  funds  were  principally  derived  from  the 
nines  of  Scapte-hyle,  in  Thrace  (6,  48).— The  capital 
f  the  island  waa  Thasus. — Thasus  furnished,  besides 
;old  snd  silver,  marbles  and  wine,  which  were  much 
steamed.  (Pit*.,  86,  6. — Settee.,  EpUt.,  88.— 
ithen.,  1,  61.)  The  soil  was  excellent.  (Dion.  Pe- 
ieg.,  v.  688.)  The  modern  name  of  the  island  is 
Vkato  or  Taeso.  (.Cramer's  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  I,  p. 
183.) 

ThaumIoi,  a  city  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of 
*hthiotis,  and  in  a  northwest  direction  from  the  head 
raters  of  the  Sinus  Maliacna.  It  is  Mid  to  have  de- 
ived  its  nemo  from  the  singularity  of  its  situation,  and 
he  attonuhmenl  (dai/ia)  produced  on  the  minds  of 
revellers  upon  first  leaching  it.   Livy,  who  describes 


it  as  placed  en  the  great  road  leading  from  Thermopy- 
lae by  Lamia  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  speaks  of  it  m 
the  fotlowing  terms:  "Yon  arrive,"  says  the  histori- 
an, "after  a  very  difficult  and  rugged  route  over  hill 
and  dale,  when  you  suddenly  open  on  an  immense 
plain  like  a  vast  sea,  which  stretches  below  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach."  The  town  was  situate  on  a  very  lofts/ 
and  perpendicular  reck,  which  rendered  it  a-  place  of 
great  strength.  The  modern  name  is  Thaumaea*. 
Dodwell  describes  the  view  from  this  place  as  the 
most  wonderful  and  extensive  he  ever  beheld.  Sir 
W.  Gell  gives  Thaumakm  as  the  modern  name. 
(Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  414.) 

ThachantTas,  an  appellation  given  to  Iris,  the  god- 
dess of  the  rainbow,  as  the  daughter  of  Thsumas 
(Wonder.— He*  ,  Theog ,  866). 

Thsano,  I.  daughter  of  Cisseus,  and  sister  of  Hec- 
uba. She  married  Antenor,  and;  being  priestess  also 
of  Minerva,  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  husband  to  de- 
liver up  to  him  the  Palladium,  which  he  treacherously 
gave  into  the  bands  of  the  Greeks.  (Horn.,  B.,  6, 
298.  —  Pautan.,  10,  27.— Diet.  Cret.,  6,  8.)— II. 
The  wife  of  Pythagoras.  She  waa  a  native  of  Cra> 
tona,  and  the  first  female,  it  is  said,  that  turned  her 
attention  to  philosophy.  She  was  also  a  poetess. 
(Said.,  t.  e. — Diog.  Laert.,  8,  42,  icoq. — hfenag., 
ad  Diog.,  1.  c.) — HI.  A  daughter  of  Pythagoras. 
(Auct.,  Vit.  Pythtg.,  op.  Phtf. — Menag..  ad  DM., 
8,  42.)— IV.  The  mother  of  PsussniSs.  She  was  the 
first,  as  it  is  reported,  who  brought  a  atone  to  the  en- 
trance of  Minerva's  temple  to  shut  up  her  son,  whs* 
she  heard  of  his  perfidy  to  bis  country.  (Vid.  Reuse- 
niaa  I.) 

TheItbuh  :  under  this  head  it  ta  proposed  to  give 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  ancient  drama,  arranged  under 
proper  heads : 

1.  History  of  Tragedy  from  it*  rue  to  tie  time  of 
ASeckylu*. 

The  drama  owes  its  origin  to  that  principle  of  imi- 
tation which  is  inherent  in  human  nature.  Hence  its 
invention,  like  that  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  -the 
other  Imitative  arts,  cannot  properly  be  restricted  10 
any  one  specific  age  or  people.  In  fact,  scenical  rep- 
resentations are  found  among  nations  so  totally  sep- 
arated by  situation  and  circumstances,  as  to  snake  it 
impossible  for  any  one  to  have  borrowed  the  idea  frees 
another.  In  Greece  and  Hindustan  the  drama  was  at 
the  same  period  in  high  repute  and  perfection,  while 
Arabia  and  Persia,  the  intervening  countries,  were 
utter  stringers  to  this  kind  of  entertainment.  The 
Chinese,  again,  have  from  time  immemorial  possessed 
a  regular  theatre.   The  ancient  Peruviana  had  their 


tragedies,  comedies,  and  interludes ;  and  even  i 
the  savage  and  solitary  islanders  of  the  South  Sea,  a 
rude  kin?  of  play  was  observed  by  the  navigators  who 
discovered  them.  Each  of  these  people  must  have  m- 
vented  the  drama  for  themselves.  The  only  point  of 
connexion  was  the  sameness  of  the  cause  which  led 
to  these  several  independent  inventions ;  the  instinct- 
ive propensity  to  imitation,  and  the  pleasure  vising 
from  it  when  successfully  exerted. — The  element*  of 
the  Grecian  Drama  are  to  be  sought  in  an  age  far  an- 
tecedent to  all  regular  historic  record.  In  those  re- 
mote times,  the  several  seasons  of  the  year  bad  among 
the  Greeks  their  respective  festivals.  That  religion, 
which  peopled  with  divinities  wood,  and  hill,  and 
stream,  and  gave  to  every  art  and  event  of  ordinary 
life  its  peculiar  deity,  entered  largely  into  the  feelings 
and  customs  of  these  annual  festivities.  Among  aa 
agricultural  population  like  that  of  early  Greece,  Dio- 
nysus, at  what  time  soever  his  name  and  worship  bast 
been  introduced,  as  the  inventor  of  wine  and  god  of 
the  vineyard,  possessed,  of  necessity,  a  distinguished 
sacrifice  and  feast  — Music  and  poetry,  wherever  they 
exist,  are  almost  invariably  employed  in  the  services  a. . 
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■vine  worship.  In  Once*,  pre-eminently  the  land  of 
(he  song  and  the  lyre,  tbia  practice  prevailed  from  tbe 
moat  ancient  timea.  At  tbe  periodic  feativals  of  their 
several  deities,  banda  of  eboriatera,  accompanied  by 
tbe  pipe,  tbe  lute,  or  tbe  harp,  tang  tbe  general  praises 
of  the  god,  or  episodic  narrations  of  his  various  achieve- 
ntenta.  The  feasts  of  Bacchus  bad,  of  course,  their 
sacred  choruses;  and  these  choruses,  from  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  festival,  naturally  fell  into  two 
classes  of  very  different  character.  The  bymua  ad- 
dressed immediately  to  the  divinity,  round  the  hal- 
lowed altar  during  the  solemnity  of  the  service,  were 
grave,  lofty,  and  restrained.  Tbe  songs  inspired  by 
the  carousals  of  tbe  banquet,  and  uttered  amid  tbe  rev- 
elries of  tbe  Phallic  procession,  were  cosne,  ludi- 
crous, and  satirical,  interspersed  with  mutual  jest  and 
gibe.  The  hymn  which  accompanied  the  opening  sac- 
rifice waa  called  diSipofitoc,  a  term  of  doubtful  ety- 
mology and  import.  Perhaps,  like  tbe  repulsive  sym- 
bol of  the  Phallic  rites,  its  origin  most  be  referred  to 
an  Eastern  clime. — Besides*  the  chanters  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb and  the  singers  of  the  Phallic,- there  was,  proba- 
bly from  the  first  introduction  of  Bacchic  worship,  a 
third  class  of  performers  in  these  annual  festivals. 
Fauna  and  Satyrs  were,  in  popular  belief,  the  regular 
attendants  of  the  deity ;  and  the  received  character  of 
these  singular  beings  was  in  admirable  harmony  with 
the  merry  Dionyeu.  The  goat,  as  an  animal  espe- 
cially injurious  to  tbe  vines,  and,  therefore,  peculiarly 
obnoxious  to  the  god  of  the  vineyard,  was  the  appro- 
priate offering  in  the  Bacchic  sacrifices.  In  the  horns 
and  bide  of  the  victim,  all  that  was  requisite  to  furnish 
aatyric  guise  was  at  band  ;  and  thus  a  band  of  mum- 
mers waa  easily  formed,  whose  wit,  waggery,  and  gri- 
mace would  prove  no  insignificant  addition  to  the 
amusements  of  the  village  carnival.— In  these  rude 
festivities  tbe  splendid  drama  of  the  Greeks  found  its 
origin.  The  lofty  poetry  of  the  Dithyramb,  combined 
with  tbe  lively  exhibition  of  tbe  Setyric  chorus,  was  at 
length  wrought  oat  into  tbe  majestie  tragedy  of  Soph- 
ocles. The  Phallic  aong  was  expanded  and  improved 
into  the  wonderful  comedy  of  Aristophanes. — In  tbe 
first  rise  of  the  Bacchic  feativals,  the  rustic  singers 
used  to  pour  forth  their  own  unpolished  and  extempo- 
raneous strains.  By  degrees,  these  rude  choruses  as- 
sumed a  more  artificial  form.  Emulation  was  excited, 
and  contests  between  neighbouring  districts  led  to  the 
successive  introduction  of  such  improvements  ss  might 
tend  to  add  interest  and  effect  to  tbe  rival  exhibitions. 
It  was  probably  now  that  a  distinction  in  prizes  was 
made.  Heretofore  a  goat  appears  to  have  been  the 
ordinary  reward  of  the  victorious  choristers ;  and  tbe 
term  Tpay^Sia  (rpdyw  £d*/),  or  goat-tong,  to  have 
comprehended  the  several  choral  c bantings  in  the  Di- 
onyeia.  To  tbe  Dithyramb  a  bull  was  now  assigned, 
aa  a  nobler  meed  for  its  sacred  ode ;  the  successful 
singers  of  tbe  Phallic  received -a  basket  of  figs  and  a 
vessel  of  wine ;  while  tbe  goat  was  left  to  the  Satyric 
chorus.  Subsequently,  when  the  Dithyramb  and  the 
drama  had  become  established  in  all  their  perfection 
throughout  the  cities  of  Greece,  the  general  prize  was 
a  tripod,  which  waa  commonly  dedicated  by  the  victor 
to  Bacchus,  with  a  tablet,  bearing  the  names  of  the 
successful  composer,  choragus,  and  tribe. — The  Dithy- 
ramb was  at  a  very  early  period  admitted  into  the 
Doric  cities,  and  there  cherished  with  peculiar  atten- 
tion by  a  succession  of  poets ;  among  whom  Archilo- 
chus  of  Pane,  Arion  of  Methymne,  Simonides  of 
Ceoa,  and  Laaus  of  Hermione  were  especially  distin- 
guished. Under  their  hands  tho  rude  extemporaneous 
hymn  of  a  peasant  chorus  waa  gradually  refined  into  a 
laboured  composition,  lofty  in  sentiment,  atudied  in  dic- 
tion, and  adorned  with  all  the  graces  which  music, 
rhythm,  and  the  dance  could  eupply.  Thus  fostered  by 
the  patronage  of  city  communities,  and  so  improved  by 
the  skill  and  talent  of  rival  poets,  the  Dithyrambic  cbo- 
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rue,  in  the  sublimity  of  it*  odes  and  splendours'  tbe  to- 
companimentt,  became  one  of  tbe  most  imposing  shorn 
among  the  public  spectacles  of  Greece. — In  the  mesa 
time,  tbe  representation  of  tbe  kughter-lovini  Suns 
bad  been  moulded  into  a  more  regular  body,  swl  conns- 
ued  to  delight  the  populace  with  their  grotesque  n> 
pearance  ana  merry  pranks.  It  is  here  that  we  fin* 
discover  something  of  a  dramatic  nature.  The  sing- 
ers of  the  Dithyramb  were  mere  choristers ;  tbry  u- 
sumed  no  characters,  and  exhibited  no  imitation.  Tin 
performers  in  the  Satyric  chorus  had  a  part  to  suttsn; 
they  were  actors  in  tbe  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
Moreover,  in  their  extemporaneous  bursts  of  descrip- 
tion, remark,  jest,  and  repartee,  a  kiad  of  dialogue 
waa  introduced ;  irregular,  no  doubt,  and  wild,  jet 
still  a  dialogue.  Here,  then,  in  this  acting  ml  vhia 
dialogue,  we  have,  at  once,  the  elements  and  tbe  es- 
sence of  the  drama. — The  Satyric  chores,  like  tie 
Dithyramb,  bad  found  an  early  entrance  into  the  De- 
ltas cities,  sod  wss  particularly  cultivated  at  Phbse, 
a  town  of  Sicyon.  In  Attica,  the  future  scene  of  at 
perfected  drama,  there  remains  no  direct  record  of 
these  Dionysian  representations  until  the  middle  of 
the  sixth  century  before  our  era.  At  that  time  Tits- 
pis,  a  native  of  Icaria,  an  Athenian  village,  to 
struck  with  tbe  possibility  of  introducing  various  im- 
provements into  the  Satyric  chorus. — He  saw  that  ■ 
incessant  round  of  jest,  and  gambol,  and  grimace  bo- 
came,  in  the  end,  exhausting  to  tbe  performers  us 
wearisome  even  to  the  spectators.  According!;,  tat 
Icarian  contrived  a  break  in  the  representation  (Da?. 
Latrt.,  Plat.,  66),  by  coming  forward  in  person  (Phi, 
Vit.  Sol.,  c.  89),  and,  from  an  elevated  sund,%desa> 
bing  in  gesticulated  narration  some  mythological  storj. 
When  this  waa  ended  the  chorus  again  commenced 
their  peformancee.  The  next  step  was  to  add  lilt  sal 
spirit  to  these  monologues,  by  malting  the  ebons  tab 
part  in  tbe  narrative  through  an  occasional  exchuna- 
tion,  question,  or  remark.  This  was  readily  suggests) 
by  the  practice  of  interchanging  observations  slteerj 
established  among  the  members  of  the  chorus.  Aal 
thus  was  tbe  germe  of  the  dialogue  still  farther  de- 
veloped. In  order  to  disguise  his  features,  and  ■ 
produce  a  certain  degree  of  histrionic  illusion,  H» 
pis  is  said  first  to  nave  smeared  hie  face  with  veraum, 
then  with  a  pigment  prepared  from  the  herb  porsaa, 
and  lastly  to  have  contrived  a  kind  of  rude  mask  mode 
of  linen.  {Stud.,  s.v.  Gfcnrif.) — Besides  the  sddibo 
of  the  actor,  Thespis  did  much  for  the  improraaeat 
of  the  chorus  itself.  He  invented  dances,  whick 
were  hsnded  down  through  four  generations  to  as 
time  of  Aristophanes.  ( Vuf.,  1470.)  The;  sen, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  chorus  for  which  thej 
were  devised,  of  a  nature  more  energetic  than  grate- 
ful. Yet  their  protracted  existence  proves  then  to 
have  possessed  popularity  and  comparative  eicellna 
In  these  dances  be  assiduously  trained  kia  chonstea. 
Waaler  or  advantages  could  be  derived  from  the  setst 
art  of  music  were  no  doubt  added,  and  care  extend- 
ed to  the  general  organization  and  equipment  of  tat 
chorus.  The  metre  of  hia  recitative  was  apparodj 
trochaic ;  the  measure  in  which,  amid  frolic  and  dsoce, 
the  Satyric  chorus  gave  vent  to  its  ebullitions  of  job 
and  merriment.  (Arutot.,  Poet.,  4,  17.)  Indeed, 
from  its  formation,  the  trochee  ia  peculiarly  adapted  it 
lively  and  sportive  movements,  (ArisM.,  Rkrt  A 
7.)  Tbespia  probably  reduced  the  whole  perfonniea 
into  some  kind  of  unity,  by  causing  this  intermixun 
of  aong  and  recitative,  aa  a  whole,  to  tend,  bostnr 
loosely,  to  tbe  setting  forth  of  some  one  passage  ia 
Bacchic  history.  But  tbe  language  of  both  actor  sad 
choristers  waa  of  a  light  and  ludicrous  cast;  the  sab- 
jects  of  the  short  episodes  were  handled  in  a  jocose 
and  humorous  mariner  ;  and  the  whole  perforata* 
with  its  dance,  aong,  story,  and  buafoonery,  resembled 
a  wild  kind  of  ballet- farce, —The  introdoctwn  of « 
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actor  with  his  episodic  recitation*  wu  so  important 
an  advance,  as  leading  directly  to  the  formation  of 
dramatic  plot  and  dialogue ;  and  the  other  improve- 
ment*, winch  imparted  skill,  regularity,  and  unity  to 
the  movement*  of  the  cooed*,  were  of  so  influential  a 
description,  that  Tbespis  is  generally  considered  the 
inventor  of  the  drama.  Of  tragedy,  properly  so  call- 
ed, he  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  idea.  Stories, 
more  or  less  ludicrous,  generally  turning  upon  Bac- 
chus and  his  followers,  interwoven  with  the  dance  and 
the  song  of  a  well-trained  chorus,  formed  the  drama 
of  Theepi*.— The  Satyrie  chorus  had  by  this  time 
been  admitted  into  Athens ;  contests  were  set  on  foot ; 
and  the  success  whioh  attended  the  novelties  of  Tbes- 
pis sharpened,  no  doubt,  the  talents  of  bis  competi- 
tors. This  emulation  would  naturally  produce  im- 
provement upon  improvement :  but  we  discover  no 
leading  change  in  the  line  of  the  incipient  drama  until 
the  appearance  of  Phrynichus,  the  son  of  Polyphrad- 
man  and  the  pupil  of  Tbespis.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  before  Christ,  the  elements  of  tragedy, 
though  still  in  a  separate  state,  were  individually  so 
oiled  and  prepared  as  to  require  nothing  but  a  master 
hand  to  unite  them  into  one  whole  of  life  and  beauty. 
The  Dithyramb  pretested  in  its  solemn  tone  and  lofty 
strains  a  rich  mine  of  choral  poetry ;  the  regular  nar- 
rative and  mimetic  character  of  the  Thespian  chorus 
furnished  the  form  and  materials  of  dramatic  exhibi- 
tion. To  Phryoichos  belongs  the  chief  merit  of  this 
combination.  Dropping  the  light  and  farcical  cast  of 
the  Thespian  drama,  and  dismissing  altogether  Bac- 
chus with  his  satyrs,  be  sought  for  the  subjects  of  his 
pieces  in  the  grave  and  stoking  events  registered  in  the 
mythology  or  history  of  his  country.  This,  however, 
was  not  a  practice  altogether  original  or  unexampled. 
The  fact,  casually  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (6,  67), 
that  the  tragic  choruses  at  Sicyon  sung,  not  the  adven- 
tures of  Bacchus,  but  the  woes  of  Adrastus,  shows 
that,  in  the  Cyclic  chorus  st  least,  melancholy  incident 
and  mortal  personages  had  long  before  been  intro- 
duced. There  is  also  some  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  young  tragedian  waa  deeply  indebted  to  Homer  in 
the  formation  of  bis  drama.  Aristotle  distinctly  at- 
tributes to  the  author  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  the 
primary  suggestion  of  tragedy,  as  in  his  Margites  was 
given  the  fast  idea  of  comedy.  {Poet.,  4,  IS.)  Now 
it  is  so  historical  fact,  that,  a  few  yean  before  Phryn- 
ichus  began  to  exhibit,  the  Homeric  poems  bad  been 
collected,  revised,  arranged,  and  published  by  the  care 
of  Pisistrstus.  (Cie.,  da  Orat,  8,  Si.)  Such  an 
event  would  naturally  attract  attention,  and .  add  a 
deeper  interest  to  the  study  of  this  mighty  master ; 
and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how  hie  /upipeeir  dpajuiTir 
Ktu,  as  Aristotle  terms  them,  would  strike  and  operate 
upon  a  mind  acute,  ready,  and  ingenious,  as  that  of 
Phryuicbus  must  have  been,  At  any  rate,  these  two 
bets  stand  in  close  chronological  connexion— -the  first 
edition  of  Homer,  and  the  birth  of  tragedy  properly  so 
called. — Taking,  then,  the  ode  and  the  tone  of  the 
Dithyramb,  the  mimetic  personifications  of  Homer  and 
the  themes  which  additional  tradition  or  even  recent 
events  supplied,  Phrynichus  combined  these  several 
materials  together,  and  so  brought  them  forward  under 
the  dramatic  form  of  the  Thospisn  exhibition.  Thus, 
st  lengih,  does  trsgedy  dawn  upon  us. — These  changes 
in  the  character  of  the  drama  necessarily  produced 
corresponding  alterations  in  ita  form  and  manner.  The 
recitative  was  no  longer  a  set  of  disjointed,  rambling 
episodes  of  humorous  legend,  separated  by  the  wild 
dance  and  noisy  song  of  a  Satyr  choir,  but  a  connected 
succession  of  serious  narrative  or  grave  conversation, 
with  a  chorus  composed  of  personages  involved  in  the 
story,  all  relating  to  one  subject,  and  all  tending  to 
one  result.  This  recitative  again  alternated  with  a 
series  of  choral  odes,  composed  in  a  spirit  of  deep 
thought  snd  lofty  poetry,  themselves  turning  more  or 
8C 


less  directly  upon  the  theme  of  the  interwoven  die 
logue. — la  correspondence  with  these  alterations  ir 
tone  and  composition,  the.  actor  and  the  chorister* 
must  have  assumed  a  different  aspect.  The  perform 
era  were  now  the  representatives,  not  of  Silenus  and 
the  Satyrs,  but  of  heroes,  princes,  and  their  attendants. 
The  goatskin  guise  and  obstreperous  sportivenest 
were  laid  aside  for  the  staid  deportment  of  persons 
engaged  in  matters  of  serious  business  or  deep  afflic- 
tion, and  a  garb  befitting  the  rank  and  state  of  the  sev- 
eral individuals  employed  in  the  piece.  Nor  are  we 
to  suppose  that,  as  the  actor  waa  still  but  one,  so 
never  more  than  one  personage  was  introduced.  For 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  one  actor,  changing  his 
dress,  appeared  in  different  characters  during  the  course 
of  the  play;  a  device  frequently  employed  in  later- 
times,  when  the  increased  number  of  sctors  made  such 
a  contrivance  less  necessary.  This  actor  sometimes 
represented  female  personages ;  for  Phrynichus  is  sta- 
ted to  hsve  first  brought  a  female  character  on  the' 
stage. — Thus,  from  the  midst  of  the  coarse  buffooner- 
ies and  rude  imitations  of  the  Satyrie  chorus,  did  trage- 
dy start  up  at  once  in  her  proper,  though  not  her  per- 
fect* form.  For,  mighty  as  had  been  the  stride  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  the  Serious  Drama,  yet  in 
the  exhibitions  of  Phrynichus  we  find  the  infancy,  not 
the  maturity,of  tragedy.  There  waa  still  many  an  ex- 
crescence to  be  removed ;  many  a  chasm  to  be  filled 
up ;  many  a  rugged  point  to  be  smoothed  into  regular- 
ity ;  end  many  an  embryo  part  to  be  expanded  into 
its  full  and  legitimate  dimensions.  The  management 
of  the  piece  was  simple  snd  inartificial  even  to  rude- 
ness. The  argument  was  some  naked  incident,  my- 
tnologic  or  historical,  on  which  the  chorus  sang  and 
the  actor  recited  in  a  connected  but  desultory  succes- 
sion. Then  was  no  interweaving  or  development  of 
plot ;  no  studied  arrangement  of  fact  and  catastrophe ; 
no  skilful  contrivance  to  heighten  the  natural  interest 
of  the  tale,  and  work  up  the  feelings  of  the  audience 
into  a  climax  of  terror  or  of  pity.  The  odea  o!  the 
chorus  were  sweet  and  beautiful ;  the  dances  scien- 
tific and  dexterously  given;  but  then  these  odes  and 
dances  still  composed  the  principal  part  of  the  perform- 
ance. (Arutoi.,  ProiL,  19,  81.)  They  contracted 
the  episodes  of  the  actor,  and  threw  them  into  com- 
parative insignificance.  Nay,  not  trnfroquently,  while 
the  actor  appeared  in  a  posture  of  thought,  wo,  or  con- 
sternation, the  chorus  would  prolong  its  dance  and  chant- 
ing*, and  leave  to  the  performer  little  more  than  the  part 
of  i i  speechless  image.  In  short,  the  drama  of  Phryn- 
ichus was  a  serious  opera  of  lyric  aong  and  skilful 
dance,  and  not  a  tragedy  of  artful  plot  and  interesting 
dialogue. — Such  was  Phrynichus  ss  an  inxenlor.  Still 
we  must  remember,  in  tracing  the  imttUhe  improvers 
of  trsgedy,  that  the  real  claims  of  Phrynichus  are  not 
to  be  measured  by  what  he  finally  achieved  through 
imitation  of  others,  but  by  the  productions  of  his  own 
unassisted  ingenuity  and  talent.  In  this  view,  those 
clsims  must  almost  entirely  be  restricted  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  poetry  of  the  Cyclic  with  the  acting  of 
the  Thespian  chorus;  the  conversion  of  Satyrie  gsye- 
ty  into  the  solemnity  and  pathos  of  what  was  thence- 
forth peculiarly  styled  Tragedy.  In  all  succeeding 
alterations  and  additions,  Phrynichus  seems  to  have 
been  simply  the  follower  of  -<E«chylus. —  Between 
Phrynichus  snd  iEschylus  two  other  tragedians,  Chcsri- 
lua  and  Pratinas,  intervened,  of  whom  very  little  is 
known.  The  dramas  of  Chosrilus  appear  originally  to 
have  been  of  a  Satyrie  character,  like  those  ofThespie. 
In  his  later  days  he  naturally  copied  the  improvements 
of  Phrynichus;  and  we  End  him,  accordingly,  contend- 
ing for  the  tragic  prize  against  Phrynichus,  Pratinas,  snd 
Xschylus,  Olymp.  70,  B.C.  499 ;  the  time  when  iEs- 
chylus first  exhibited.  His  pieces  sre  said  to  have 
amounted  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  (Sutd ,  i.  ».);  not  a 
fragment,  however,  remains ;  and,  if  we  may  trust 
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and  Proelos,  the  commentator*  on  Plato, 
the  loss  is  oat  very  great. — Pratinas  was  a  native  of 
PkJiu*,  and  a  poet  of  higher  talent  He  too  attempt- 
ed the  new  style  of  dramatic  composition,  and  once 
obtained  a  tragic  victory.  But  the  manifest  pre-emi- 
i  of  the  youthful  yEachylu*  probably  deterred  the 


Phliasiaa  Worn  continuing  to  cultivate  the  graver  form 
Of*  the  art,  and  led  kirn  to  contrive  a  novel  and  mixed 
kind  of  play.  Borrowing  from  tragedy  its  external 
form  and  mythological  materials,  Praam**  added  a 
ekoros  of  Satyrs,  with  their  lively  songs,  gestures,  and 
movements.  This  new  composition  waa  called  the 
Satyrie  Drama.  The  novelty  was  exceedingly  well- 
timed.  The  innovations  of  Tbespis  and  Phrynichus 
had  banished  the  Satyrie  chorus,  with  its  wild  pranks 
and  merriment,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  com- 
monalty, who  retained  a  strong  regret  for  their  old 
amusement  amid  the  new  and  more  refined  exhibitions. 
The  Satyrie  drama  gave  them  back,  under  an  improved 
form,  the  favourite  3tT*r«ios  of  former  times ;  and  was 
received  with  soch  universal  epplaaee,  that  the  tragic 
poets,  in  compliance  with  the  humour  of  their  auditors, 
deemed  it  advisable  to  combine  this  ludicrous  exhibi- 
tion with  their  graver  pieces.  One  Satyrie  drama  waa 
added  to  each  trsgie  trilogy,  aa  long  as  the  custom 
of  contending  with  a  series  of  plays,  and  not  with  sin- 
gle pieces,  continued.  iEachylus,  Sophocles,  and  Eu- 
ripides were  all  distinguished  Satyrie  composers ;  and 
in  the  Oytlopt  of  the  Utter  we  possess  the  only  extant 

rumen  of  this  singular  composition.    As  regards 
changes  produced  by  JBscbylus  in  the  drama,  mi. 
iEschylus. 

3.  Dramatic  Contests. 

The  precise  time  at  which  the  contests  of  the  dra- 
ma commenced  is  uncertain.  The  Arundel  Marble 
would  make  them  aoeval  with  the  first  inventions  of 
Tbespis.  On  the  other  hand,  Plutarch  assures  us  that 
no  scenie  contests  were  established  until  some  years 
after  the  early  Thespian  exhibition*.  (Vit.  Sol.,  99.) 
The  true  account  appears  to  be  this :  The  contest*  of 
the  Dithyrambs  and  Satyrie  choruses  were  almost  coo- 
tomporaneous  with  their  origin.  Those  of  the  Dithy- 
ramb continued  without  interruption  to  the  latest  pe- 
riod of  theatric  spectacle  in  ancient  Greece :  and  al- 
though the  great  improvements  of  Thespis  might,  for 
the  moment,  excite  admiration  rather  than  competi- 
tion, vet  doubtless  his  distinguished  success  soon 
stimulated  others  to  attempt  this  new  and  popular 
kind  of  entertainment,  and  rival  the  originator.  Un- 
der ./Esehylu*  and  hi*  immediate  successors  the  the- 
atrical contests  advanced  to  a  high  degree  of  impor- 
tance. They  were  placed  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  magistracy ;  the  representation*  were  given 
with  every  advantage  of  stage  decoration,  and  the  ex- 
penses defrayed  *»  *  public  concern.  These  contests 
were  maintained  at  Athena  with  more  or  lest  splen- 
dour and  talent  for  several  centuries,  long  surviving 
her  independence  and  grandeur. — In  accordance  with 
the  origin  of  the  drama,  it*  contests  were  confined  to 
the  DwrtytM,  or  festivals  of  Bacchus,  the  patron  deity 
of  scenic  entertainment*.  These  festivals  were  four 
in  number,  and  occurred  in  the  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 
month*  respectively  of  the  Attic  year.  (Donaldson, 
Theatre  of  the  Greek;  p.  139,  and  the  authorities  quo- 
ted by  htm,  in  nolis.)—\.  The  "  Conntry-Dionysia" 
(Td  itaf  dypovc  Atovvo-ia)  were  held  in  all  the  coun- 
try town*  and  village*  throughout  Attica,  in  Posei- 
deon,  the  sixth  Athenian  month,  corresponding  to  the 
latter  part  of  December  and  the  beginning  ef  January. 
Aristophsne*  ha*  left  us  a  picture  of  this  festival  in 
the  Acharnian*  (v.  936,  dec.).  About  to  offer  a  sac- 
rifice to  Bacchus,  Dicsapoli*  appear*  on  the  stage, 
with  his  household  marshalled  in  regular  procession. 
His  young  daughter  carries  the  sacred  basket ;  a  slave 
bears  aloft  the  mystic  symbol  of  the  god;  lbs  honest 


old  countryman  himself  comes  last,  chanting  thaPau. 
lie  song,  while  the  wife,  stationed  upon  lbs  boow-iop, 
look*  on  ss  spectatress.    The  number  of  acton  n 
here,  of  course,  limited  to  one  family,  aa  Dicapobj 
bad  purchased  the  truce  for  himself  sloes.  Id  titan 
of  peace  and  quiet  the  whole  population  of  the  Aaar 
joined  in  the  solemnities.— t.  The  "  Ftstvul  of  at 
vane-press"  (to  Anvoia)  was  held  is  (he  month  G«- 
melion,  which  corresponded  to  the  Ionian  month  U- 
naon,  and  to  part  ef  January  and  February.  It  mi, 
like  the  rural  Dionysia,  a  vintage-  festival,  but  differs! 
from  it  in  being  confined  to  a  particular  spot  n  U» 
city  of  Athens,  called  the  Lensjoa,  where  the  fan 
wine -press  (Xnvdr)  was  erected — 3.  The  "Jado- 
teria"  (to  'JkvBeortipta,  or  ro  hr  Aifmut)  were  best 
on  the  Uth,  12th,  and  13th  daysof  the  month  AduW 
tenon.    This  was  not  a  vintage-festival  like  the  oust 
two.    The  new  wine  was  drawn  from  the  cask  sa  tat 
first  day  of  the  feast,  which  was  called  nioniyia, ar 
"  (he  Broaching:'"    It  waa  tasted  on  the  second  day, 
which  was  called  Xoer,  or  "  (ike  arinking-cups while 
the  third  day  wa*  called  Xvrpot,  on  account  of  tht 
banqueting  which  went  ou  then.    At  the  CAsej.esti 
of  the  citizens  bad  a  separate  cup,  a  custom  whk« 
arose,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  presence  sf 
Orestes  at  the  feast  before  be  had  been  duly  puriW 
(MMer't  Btmumden,  4  60)  t  it  has  been  though, 
however,  to  refer  to  a  difference  of  castes  among  ihr 
worshippers  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Dionn- 
ian  rites  in  the  city. — i.  The  "  Great  Dvnym"  (n 
b>  derei,  to  «ar*  iorv,  or  ro  ootmo)  were  celebniei 
between  the  8th  and  18th  of  Elaphebolion.  (Jfciu., 
trepi  wapanptox.,  p.  36.)   Tin*  festival  is  aiwiyi  » 
be  understood  when  the  Dionysia  are  mentioned  with- 
out any  qualifying  epithet. — At  the  first,  second,  ni 
fourth  of  these  festivals,  it  is  known  that  theatrical  ex 
hibitions  took  place.    The  exhibitions  st  the  coietrf 
Dionysia  were  generally  of  old  pieces.    Indeed,  then 
i*  no  mstanoe  of  a  play  being  acted  on  those  occtwai 
for  the  first  time,  st  least  after  the  Greek  drama  ha) 
arrived  at  perfection.   At  the  Letnea  and  the  met 
Dtouytis,  both  tragedies  and  comedies  were  pertain- 
ed;  at  the  latter,  the  tragedies  at  least  were  arm 
new  pieces. — At  the  time  of  the  greater  Dienyia 
there  was  always  a  great  concourse  of  stranger*  ■ 
Athens:  deputations  bringing  the  tribute  from  tin 
several  dependant  stales,  visitants  from  the  cities  ■ 
alliance,  and  foreigners  from  all  pan*  of  the  ciriiixd 
world :  for  these  'Atovvota  were  the  dramatic  Otymw 
of  Greece.    (Aristoph.,  Aeham,,  474.)— We  bmj  tf- 
timate  the  importance  attached  to  these  scenic  exhi- 
bitions from  the  care  manifested  in  providing  bj  pah- 
lie  enactment  for  their  due  regulation  and  tupped 
They  were  placed  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  the  first  magistrates  in  the  state :  the  repre- 
sentations art  the  great  Dionysia  under  that  of  the 
chief  erchon,  those  at  the  Leneea  under  that  of  hat 
called  the  king-arc hon.    {Jul.  Pollux,  8,  89,  saw.) 
To  this  presiding  erchon  the  candidates  presenter) 
their  pieces.    He  selected  the  most  deserving  compo- 
sition*, and  assigned  to  every  poet  thus  deemed  wtr- 
tby  of  admission  to  the  contest  three  actors  by  1st, 
together  with  a  chorus.   The  equipment  of  these  cht- 
ruses  was  considered  a  public  concern,  and,  as  inch, 
like  the  fitting  out  ef  triremes  and  the  other  Xurttt- 
ytat,  or  slate  duties,  was  imposed  upon  the  wealthier 
members  of  the  community.    The  hnaeiarsi  sf 
each  tribe  selected  one  of  their  body  to  bear  the  t* 
and  superintend  the  training  of  a  chorus.   This  in- 
dividual was  termed  Xopnyor,  his  office  Xopsjis. 
The  Chora  ens  was  considered  as.  the  religious  repre- 
sentative of  the  whole  people.   Hence  his  person  end 
the  ornaments  which  he  procured  for  the  orcaaion 
were  sacred.    (Demotth.  in  Jfid.,  p.  519.)  He  «*• 
said  to  do  tte  state's  work  for  it  (Xetroepwir  — Cen- 
«ult  Falckemur  U  Ammo*.,  9,  16.— Sukat, 
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Crit.,  1,  p.  64.)  The  Chorsgis,  the  Gyrnnasiarchy, 
Che  Feaatmg  of  tie  Tribe*,  end  the  Arahitheoria,  be- 
longed to  the  class  of  regularly-recurring  etete  burdens 
{JtynvicXiot  hetrovpytai),  to  which  ell  persons  whose 
property  exceeded  three  talents  were  liable.  It  was 
the  business  of  the  Chorsgus  to  provide  the  ebons  m 
ell  plays,  whether  tragic  or  comic,  sad  also  for  the 
lyric  choruses  of  men  and  boys,  Pyrrlucbiats,  CycHtn 
dancers,  and  others.  Hia  first  doty,  after  collecting 
his  chorus,  was  to  provide  and  pay  a  teacher  (xopotii- 
iaoKaXoc),  who  instructed  them  in  the  songs  and  dan- 
ces which  they  had  to  perform ;  and  it  appear*  that  Cbo- 
ragi  drew  lots  for  the  first  cLoiee  of  teacher*.  The 
Cboragua  had  also  to  pay  the  musicians  and  singers 
who  composed  the  chorus,  and  was  allowed  to  press 
children,  if  their  parents  did  not  give  them  op  of  their 
own  accord.  He  was  obliged  to  lodge  end  maintain 
the  chorus  till  the  time  of  performance,  and  to  supply 
the  singers  with  such  aliments  as  conduce  to  strength- 
en the  voice.  In  the  laws  of  Solon,  the  age  prescribed 
for  the  Chorsgus  was  forty  years;  but  this  law  does 
not  appear  to  nave  been  long  in  force.  The  relative 
expense  of  the  different  choruses  in  the  time  of  Lysfaa 
is  given  in  a  speech  of  that  orator.  ('AmX.  duped., 
p.  698.)  We  learn  front  this  that  the  tragic  chorus 
cost  nearly  twice  as  much  as  the  comic,  though  nei- 
ther of  the  dramatic  choruses  was  so  expensive  as  the 
chorus  of  men  or  the  chorus  of  flute-players.  (De- 
motlk.  in  Mid.,  p.  566.)  No  foreigner  was  allowed 
to  dance  in  the  choruses  of  the  great  Dionytia.  {Pe- 
tit, p.  663.)  If  any  Cboregns  was  convicted  of  em- 
ploying one  in  his  chorus,  he  was  liable  to  a  fine  of 
a  thousand  drachma.  This  law  did  not  extend  to  the 
Lenaa  (Petit,  p.  863);  there  the  Uiroucoi  also  might 
be  Cboragi.  The  rival  Choragi  were  termed  itmxipn- 
jot ;  the  contending  dramatic  poets,  and  the  compo- 
sers for  the  Cyelian  or  other  choruses,  ivrtStidtnaXot ; 
the  performers,  Avrtrexvot.  (Alcrpknm,  8, 48.) — Du- 
ring one  period  in  the  history  of  the  Athenian  stage, 
the  tragic  candidates  were  each  to  produce  three  seri- 
ous and  one  Sstyric  drama;  together  entitled  a  rerpe- 
Xoyla;  otherwise,  omitting  the  Setyric  drama,  the  three 
tragedies,  taken  by  themselves,  were  called  a  rpiXtyia. 
The  earliest  rerpeAoyta  on  record  is  that  one  of  £*- 
chylus  which  contained  the  Peria,  and  was  exhibited 
B.C.  472.  From  that  date  down  to  B.C.  416,  a  space 
of  fifty-seven  years,  we  have  frequent  notices  of  tetral- 
ogies. In  B.C.  416,  Euripides  represented  a  tetralo- 
gy, one  of  the  dramas  in  which  was  the  Trvadtt.  Af- 
ter this  time  it  does  not  appear  from  any  ancient  testi- 
mony whether  the  custom  was  continued  or  not.  In- 
deed, it  is  matter  of  great  doubt  whether  the  practice 
was  at  any  time  regular  and  indispensable.  Some- 
times, as  in  the  Oretteiai  of  JDschylus,  and  the  Pan- 
dionid  of  Philocles,  the  three  tragedies  were  on  a  com- 
mon and 'connected  subject;  in  general  we  find  the 
ease  otherwise.  {Arittoph.,  Kan.,  list. — Id.,  At., 
280.)—  The  prize  of  tragedy  was,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  originally  a  goat ;  of  comedy,  a  jar  of  wine 
and  a  basket  of  figs :  hut  of  these  we  have  no  iotima- 
.ion  alter  the  first  stage  in  the  history  of  the  drama. 
In  later  time*  the  successful  poet  was  simply  reward- 
ed with  a  wreath  of  ivy.  (Aiken.,  6,  p.  %17.)  Hia 
name  was  also  proclaimed  before  the  audience.  His 
Chorsgus  and  performers  were  adorned  in  like  manner. 
The  poet  used  also,  with  hi*  acton,  to  sacrifice  the 
ImvUia,  and  provide  an  entertainment,  to  which  his 
friends  were  invited.  The  victorious  Chorsgus  in  a 
tragic  contest  dedicated  a  tablet  to  Bacchus,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  himself,  hie  poet,  and  the  arehon. 
In  comedy  the  Chorsgus  likewise  consecrated  to  the 
same  god  the  dress  and  ornaments  of  hi*  acton.  The 
Chorsgus  who  had  exhibited  the  best  musical  or  the- 
atrical entertainment  generally  received  a  tripod  as  a 
reward  or  prize.  Thia  he  was  at  the  expense  of  con- 
secrating ;  and  in  some  eases  he  built  the  aaoanment 
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on  which  it  was  p.aeed.  (Vytiat,  ub.  tupr.,  p.  Ml. 
— WordrworUi'e  Athene  and  Attica,  p.  163,  eeqa.) 
Thus  the  beautiful  ehoragie  monument  of  Lysieralee, 
which  is  still  standing  at  Athens,  waa  undoubtedly  sur- 
mounted by  a  tripod. — The  merits  of  the  candidate*' 
were  decided  by  judges  appointed  by  lot,  and  these 
were  generally,  but  not  atweye,  fire  in  number.  Tho 
arehon  administered  an  oath  to  them,  and  in  the  ease 
of  the  Cyelian  choruses,  any  injustice  or  partiality  was 
punisbsole  by  fine.  No  prize  drama  was  allowed  to 
be  exhibited  a  second  time ;  but  an  unsuccessful  piece, 
after  beinc  altered  and  retouched,  might  be  again  pre- 
sented. The  plays  of  jEschylus  wen  exempted  by  a 
special  decree  from  thia  regulation.  Afterward  {Aid. 
GeU.,  7,  6)  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  those 
*f  Sophocles  and  Euripides  ;  but  as  the  superiority  of 
these  great  masters  was  so  decided,  few  Candida  tee 
could  be  found  to  enter  the  lists  against  their  produced 
tragedies.  A  law  was  consequently  passed,  forbidding 
the  future  exhibition  of  these  three  dramatists,  and  di- 
recting that  they  should  be  read  in  public  every  year. 
— The  whole  time  of  representation  was  portioned  eat 
in  equal  spaces  to  the  sevsral  competitors  by  mean*  at 
a  clepsydra,  and  seems  to  have  been  dependant  upon 
the  number  of  piece*  represented.  '  (Arittet,  Pat, 
7.)  It  was  the  poet's  business,  therefore,  so  to  limit 
the  length  of  his  play  as  not  to  occupy  in  the  acting 
more  thsa  the  time  allowed  It  ie  impossible  now  to 
ascertain  the  average  number  of  pieces  produced  at  on* 
representation.  Perhaps  from  ten  to  twelve  dramas 
might  be  exhibited  in  the  course  of  the 'day.  (DeneM- 
ton,  Theatre  tf  the  Greeks,  p.  138.) 

3.  The  Theatre. 
In  the  first  stage  of  the  art  no  building  was  required 
or  provided  for  its  representation*.  In  the  country, 
the  Dionyakn  performances  were'  generally  held  at 
some  central  point,  when  sevesal  roads  met;  as  • 
rendezvous  most  easy  of  access,  and  convenient  in 
distance  to  all  the  neighbourhood.  (Virg.,  Georg., 
t,  882.)  In  the  city  the  panic  place  was  the  ordi- 
nary site  of  exhibition.  But  when,  at  Athens,  tragedy 
began  to  assume  her  proper  dignity,  and  dramatic 
contests  were  becoming  matter  of  national  pride  and 
attention,  the  need  of  a  suitable  building  was  soon 
felt  A  theatre  of  wood  was  erected.  {Phatnu,  t.  *. 
*I*0<a.)  Through  the  weakness  of  the  material  or 
some  defect  in  the  construction,  this  edifice  fell  be- 
neath the  weight  of  the  crowd*  assembled  to  witness 
a  representation,  in  which  ^Eachyhu  and  P retinas  war* 
rivals.  (Ltban.  Arg.  in  Olyntk.,  1 . — Suidat,  a.  «. 
Hparwof.)  It  waa  then  that  the  noble  theatre  of 
stone  was  erected,  within  the  Aavaiov,  or  enclosure 
dedicated  to  Bacchus.  The  building  was  commenced 
in  the  year  600  B.C.,  but  not  finished  till  about  awl 
B.C.,  when  Lyeurgns  waa  manager  of  the  treasury. 
The  student  who  wish**  to  form  an  adequate  notion 
of  tho  Greek  theatre  must  not  forget  that  it  am* 
only  an  improvement  upon  the  mode  of  representation 
adopted  by  Theepis,  which  it  resembled  in  its  general 
features.  The  two  necessary  parts  were  the  eHiuelf, 
or  altar  of  Bacchus,  round  whioh  tho  Cyelian  chorus 
danced,  and  the  laytiov,  or  stage,  from  which  the  ac- 
tor or"  etarchue  spoke,  h  waa  the  representative  *f 
the  wooden  table  from  which  the  earliest  actor  a«V 
dressed  hia  snores,  and  waa  also  called  lupttaf.  (Jul. 
Pollux,  4,  183.)— To  form  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  Athenian  theatre  in  all  its  minotiw,  aa  it  stood  in 
the  days  of  Pericles,  is  now  impracticable.  The  oeiy 
detailed  accounts  left  u*  en  this  subject  are  two,  that 
of  Vitro  viae,  the  architect  of  Augustus,  and  that  of 
Julius  Pollux,  his  junior  by  two  centuries.  From  the) 
descriptions  of  these  writers,  aided  and  explained  by  in- 
cidental hints  in  other  ancient  authors,  and  a  reference 
to  the  several  theatric  remains  in  Greece,  Asia  Mint, 
Sicily,  and  Italy,  Genelli,  an  able  scholar  and  amoitos 
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•i Berlin,  am  drawn  up  ■  statement,  in  the  main  aatisfsc- 

lory.  (OentUi,  Dot  Theater zu  Aiken,  Berlin,  1818.) 
— The  theatre  of  Bacchus  at  Athena  stood  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  the  eminence  crowned  by  the  noble 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis.  From  the  level  of  the  plain 
a  semicircular  excavation  gradually  ascended  np  the 
slope  of  a  hill  to  a  considerable  height.  -  Round  the 
concavity,  seats  for  an  audience  of  thirty  thousand  per- 
sons arose  range  above  range ;  and  the  whole  was  top- 
ped ind  enclosed  by  a  lofty  portico,  adorned  vrith  stat- 
ues and  surmounted  by  a  balustraded  terrace.  The 
tine  of  benches  were  divided  into  two  or  three  broad 
belts,  by  psssages  termed  Sia^u/iara  (called  in  the 
Roman  theatres  pracmctioHtt),  and  again  transverse- 
ly into  wedge-like  masses,  called  Kcpuitt  (in  Latin 
(Kiwi),  by  several  flights  of  steps,  radiating  upward 
from  the  level  below  to  the  portico  above.  The  lower 
•eats,  ss  being  the  better  adapted  for  hearing  and  see- 
ing, were  considered  the  most  honourable,  and  there- 
fore appropriated  to  the  high  magistrates,  the  priests, 
and  the  senate.  This  space  was  named  BovXevrtKov. 
(ArUtopk.,  At.,  29*.— Bq.,  660.)  The  body  of  the 
citizens  were  probably  arranged  according  to  their 
tribes.  The  youngmen  sat  apart  in  a  division,  en- 
tilled  'Etta&xdv.  The  sojourners  and  strangers  had 
also  their  places  allotted  them. — Twelve  feet  beneath 
the  lowest  range  of  seats  by  a  level  spsce,  partly  en- 
closed by  the.  sweep  of  the  excavation,  and  partly  ex- 
tending outward  right  and  left  in  a  long,  parallelo- 
gram. Thia  was  the  'Opxtiaroa.  In  the  middle  of 
this  open  flat  stood  a  email  platform,  square  and  slightly 
elevated,  called  OmuAq,  which  served  both  as  an  altar 
for  the  sacrifices,  that  preceded  the  exhibition,  and  as 
the  central  point  to  which  the  choral  movement!  were 
all  referred.  That  part  of  the  orchestra  which  lay 
without  the  concavity  of  the  seats,  and  ran  along  on 
either  hand  to  the  boundary  wall  of  the  theatre,  waa 
called  Apofiof  (the  Roman  Jury  The  wings,  as  they 
might  be  termed,  of  this  Apopoc,  were  named  Uap6ioi, 
and  the  entrances  which  led  into  them  through  the 
boundary  wall,  were  entitled  BUotot  (the  Roman 
Aiitui).—On  the  aide  of  the  orchestra  opposite  the 
amphitheatre  of  benches,  and  exactly  on  a  level  with 
the  lowest  range,  stood  the  platform  of  the  Xmrvti  or 
stage,  in  breadth  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
semicircular  part  of  the  orchestra,  and  communicating 
with  the  Apo>oc  by  a  double  flight  of  steps.  The 
stage  was  cat  breadthwise  into  two  divisions.  The 
one  in  front,  called  Aoyeiov  (the  Latin  pulfitum),  was 
a  narrow  parallelogram  projecting  into  the  orchestra. 
This  was  generally  the  station  of  the  actors  when 
speaking,  and  therefore  waa  constructed  of  wood,  the 
better  to  reverberate  the  voice.  The  front  and  sides 
of  the  Jioyilov,  twelve  feet  in  height,  adorned  with 
columns  and  statuea  between  them,  were  called  to 
bmaicrrvta. — The  part  of  the  platform  behind  the  Ae> 
yttov  was  called  the  UpooKt/vuni,  and  was  built  of 
stone,  in  order  to  support  the  heavy  scenery  and  dec- 
orations, which  there  were  placed.  The  proscenium 
waa  backed  and  flanked  by  lofty  buildings  of  stone- 
work, representing  externally  a  palace- like  mansion, 
and  containing  within,  withdrawing-rooms  for  the  ac- 
tors and  receptacles  for  the  stage  machinery.  In  the 
central  edifice  were  three  entrances  upon  the  prosceni- 
um, which,  by  established  practice,  were  made  to  desig- 
nate the  rank  of  the  characters  as  they  came  on ;  the 
highly  ornamented  portal  in  the  middle,  with  the  altar 
of  Apollo  on  the  right,  being  assigned  to  royalty,  the 
two  aide  entrances  to  inferior  personages.  (Pollux, 
4,  9.)  In  a  similar  way,  all  the  personages  who  made 
their  appearance  by  the  Eloooor  on  the  Tight  of  the 
stage,  were  understood  to  come  from  the  country  ; 
While  each  as  came  in  from  the  left  were  supposed  to 
approach  from  the  town. — On  each  side  of  the  prosce- 
nium and  its  erections  ran  the  Uapaaiaivta,  high  lines 
of  building  with  architectural  front,  which  contained 
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spacious  passages  into  the  theatre  from  without,  can. 
mnrucating  on  the  one.  hand  with  the  stage  ud  in 
contiguous  apartments ;  on  the  other,  through  tat 
halls,  with  the  Ilapooot  of  the  orchestra,  sod  with  the 
portico  which  ran  round  the  topmost  range  of  the 
seats. — Behind  the  whole  mass  of  stage  buddings  was 
an  open  apace,  covered  with  turf  and  planted  with 
trees.    Around  this  ran  a  portico,  called  the  eumeaic, 
which  waa  the  place  of  rehearsal  for  the  chorus,  and, 
with  the  upper  portico,  afforded  a  ready  shelter  to  tot 
audience  during  a  sudden  storm.   There,  too,  toe  sa- 
vants of  the  wealthier  spectators  awaited  the  depart- 
ure of  their  maatera. — Such  waa  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  the  great  Athenian  theatre.  Its  di- 
mensions must  have  been  immense.   If,  as  we  are  as- 
sured, 80,000  persons  could  be  seated  on  its  benches, 
the  length  of  the  Apopof  could  not  have  been  leas  thai 
400  feet,  and  a  spectator  in  the  central  point  of  the 
topmost  range  muat  have  been  300  feet  from  the  ac- 
tor in  the  Aoyefov.    (Getulli,  p.  62.) — The  sceuerr 
of  the  Athenian  stage  was  doubtless  corresponding  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  theatre.    The  catalogue  which 
Julius  Pollux  has  left  us  bespeaks  great  variety  of  de- 
vices and  much  ingenuity  of  contrivance,  although  wt 
may  not  altogether  be  able  to  comprehend  his  obtain 
descriptions.    We  may,  however,  safely  conclude  that 
the  age  and  city  which  witnessed  the  dramas  of  i 
Sophocles,  the  statoes  of  a  Phidias,  and  the  painting! 
of  a  Zeuxia,  possessed  too  much  taste  and  too  much 
talent  to  allow  of  aught  mean  and  clumsy  in  the  scen- 
ery of  an  exhibition,  which  national  pride,  individual 
wealth,  and  the  sanctity  of  religion  conspired  to  eak 
into  the  most  splendid  of  solemnities. — The  mastire 
buildings  of  the  proscenium  were  well  adapted  for  the 
generality  of  tragic  dramas,  where  the  chief  charac- 
ters were  usually  princes,  and  the  front  of  their  palace 
the  place  of  action.    But  not  unfrequenily  the  locality 
of  the  play  was  very  different.    Out  of  the  seven  ex- 
tant pieces  of  Sophocles,  there  axe  but  four  which 
could  be  performed  without  a  change  of  prosce- 
nium.   The  CEdipus  Coloneue  requires  a  grove,  tat 
Ajax  a  camp,  and  the  Pbiloctetea  an  island  solitude. 
In  comedy,  which  was  exhibited  on  the  same  stage, 
the  necessity  of  alteration  waa  still  more  comnm. 
To  produce  the  requisite  transformation  various  mesas 
were  employed.    Decorations  were  introduced  betas 
the  proscenic  buildings,  which  masked  them  from  the 
view,  and  substituted  a  prospect  suitable  to  the  pit;. 
These  decorations  were  formed  of  woodwork  below; 
above  were  paintings  on  canvass,  resembling  on 
scenes,  and,  like  them,  so  arranged  on  perspective  prin- 
ciples as  to  produce  the  proper  illusion.  (Poflsx,!, 
19.)   No  expense  or  skill  seems  to  have  been  spared 
in  the  preparation  of  these  scenic  representation! ; 
nay,  it  ia  not  improbable  that  even  living  trees  wen 
occasionally  introduced,  to  produce  the  better  effect 
The  stage-machinery  appears  to  have  comprehended 
all  that  modem  ingenuity  hsa  devised.   As  the  inter- 
course between  earth  and  heaven  ia  very  frequent  ■ 
the  mylbologic  dramas  of  the  Greeks,  the  number  of 
aerial  contrivances  waa  proportionably  great.  Wen 
the  deities  to  be  shown  in  converse  aloft  \  there  was 
the  BeoXoytlvo,  a  platform  surrounded  and  concealed 
by  clouds.    Were  goda  or  heroes  to  be  seen  passing 
through  the  void  of  the  aky,  there  were  the  iiupat,  • 
aet  of  ropes,  which,  suspended  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  proscenic  building,  served  to  support  and  convey 
the  celestial  being  along. — The  Majravv,  again,  was 
a  sort  of  crane  turning  on  a  pivot,  vrith  a  suspender  at 
lacbed,  placed  on  the  right,  or  country  aide  of  the 
stage,  and  employed  suddenly  to  dart  out  a  god  or  hero 
before  the  eyea  of  the  spectators,  and  there  keep  him 
hovering  in  air  till  his  part  was  performed,  and  then  si 
suddenly  withdraw  him.    The  Tlpavoc  (PWiu,  *. 
19)  waa  something  of  the  same  sort,  with  a  gnpp* 
hanging  from  it,  used  to  catch  up  persons  from  us 
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nrth,  and  rapidly  whirl  them  within  the  circle  of  scen- 
fe  clouds;  Aurora  wss  thus  made  to  carry  off  the 
dead  body  of  her  son  Memnon. — There  was,  more- 
over, the  Bpovrtiav,  a  contrivance  in  the  'Tkookt/viov, 
or  room  beneath  the  Aoyelov,  where  bladders  full  of 
pebbles  were  rolled  over  sheets  of  copper,  to  produce 
a  noise  like  the  rumbling  of  thunder.    The  Ktpawo- 
e*oir«ov*was  a  place  on  tbe  top  of  the  stage  buildings, 
whence  tbe  artificial  lightning  was  made  to  play  through 
the  clouds,  which  concealed  tbe  operator. — When  the 
action  was  simply  OB  earth,  there  were  certain  pieces 
of  framework,  the  lnem),  Trtjjoc,  Hipyof,  and  <tpvK- 
rCptov,  representing,  Is  their  names  import,  a  look- 
out, a  fortress-wall,  a  tower,  and  a  beacon.  These 
went  either  set  apart  from  the  stationary  erections  of 
the  proscenium,  or  connected  so  as  to  give  them,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  cantaas  scene,  the  proper  aspect. 
Hers  a  sentinel  waa  introduced,  or  a  spectator,  sup- 
_  posed  10  be  viewing  some  distant  object.    The  'H/u- 
'  txitkiw  was  s  semicircular  machine,  placed,  when 
wanted,  on  the  country  aide  of  tbe  stage,  which  en- 
closed a  representation  of  tbe  sea  or  a  city  in  the  dis- 
tance, towards  which  the  eye  looked  through  a  pas- 
sage between  "cliffs  or  an  opening  among  trees.  What 
,  the  SrposVerov  and  Hfuarpoftuni  were,  it  is  difficult 
to  make  out.   It  would  seem  that  they  were  con- 
structed something  like  the  HpucvxAiov,  bat  moved 
on  a  pivot,  so  that,  by  a  sudden  whirl,  the  object  they 
presented  might  be  shown  or  withdrawn  in  an  instant 
They  were  employed  to  exhibit  heroes  transported  to 
the  company  of  deities,  and  men  perishing  in  the  waves 
of  the  sea  or  the  tumult  of  battle.— In  some  cases  one 
or  more  stories  of  the  front  wall  in  a  temporary  house 
were  made  to  torn  upon  hinges,  so  that  when  this 
front  was  drawn  back,  the  interior  of  a  room  eould  be 
wheeled  out  and  exposed  to  view,  aa  in  the  Acharni- 
ans,  where  Euripides  is  so  brought  forward.  This 
contrivance  Was  cslled  'Exirt'/tXiTpa.    (Pollux,  4,  19.) 
— Such  were  some  of  the  devices  for  the  scenes  of 
heaven  and  earth ;  but  as  the  ancient  dramatists  fetch- 
ed their  personages  not  unfrsquently  from  Tartarus, 
other  provisions  were  required  for  their  due  appear- 
ance.— Beneath  the  lowest  range  of  seats,  under  the 
stairs,  which  led  up  to  them  from  the  orchestra,  was 
fixed  a  door,  which  opened  into  the  orchestra  from  a 
vault  beneath  it  by  a  flight  of  steps  called  XapavuH 
nM/taxec.    Through  this  passage  entered  and  disap- 
peared the  shades  of  the  departed.    Somewhat  in 
front  of  this  door  and  steps  waa  another  communica- 
tion by  a  trap-door  with  the  vault  below,  called  'Ava- 
mtaua ;  by  mesne  of  which,  any  sudden  appearance, 
like  that  of  the  Furies,  was  effected.    A  second  'Avo- 
irleofia  wss  contsined  in  the  floor  of  the  Aoyelov  on 
the  right  or  conntry  side,  whence  particularly  marine 
or  river- gods  ascended,  when  occasion  required. — In 
tragedy  the  scene  was  rarely  changed.    In  comedy, 
however,  this  was  frequently  done.   To  concesl  the 
stage  during  this  operation,  a  curtain,  cslled  aiXaia, 
wound  round  a  roller  beneath  the  floor,  wss  drawn  up 
through  a  slit  between  the  Koyclov  and  proscenium. 

4.  Audience. 

Originally  no  admission,  money  was  demanded. 
(ITeyseh.,  Suid  et  Harvocr.,  »  v.  BeufiUa. — Liban., 
Arg.  in  Olynth.,  1.)  The  theatre  was  built  st  the 
public  expense,  and,  therefore!  was  open  to  every  in- 
dividual. The  consequent  crowding  and  quarrelling 
for  places  among  so  vsst  a  multitude  was  the  cause  of 
a  law  being  passed,  which  fixed  the  entrance  price  at 
one  drachma  each  person.  This  regulation,  debarring, 
aa  it  did,  tbe  poorer  classes  from  their  favourite  enter- 
tainment, was  too  unpopular  to  continue  Ions  unre- 
pealed. Pericles,  anxious  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
tbe  commonalty,  brought  in  a  decree  which  enacted 
that  the  price  should  be  reduced  to  two  oboli ;  and, 
farther,  that  one  of  the  magistrates  should  furnish  out 


of  the  pnbhc  funds  these  two  oboli  to  any  ore  who 
might  choose  to  apply  for  it,  provided  his  name  was 
registered  in  the  book  of  the  citizens  (%r/£iapx'*&* 
ypafifiarelov).  The  entrance-money  wss  paid  to  the 
lessee  of  the  theatre  (Qearpovric,  GearpoxuXw,  or 
ipXiTcimnr),  who  paid  the  rent,  and  made  the  neces- 
sary repairs  out  of  the  proceeds.  The  snm  obtain- 
ed for  this  purpose  from  the  public  funds  waa  drawn 
from  the  contributions  originally  paid  by  the  allies  to- 
wards carrying  on  war  against  the  Persians.  By  de- 
grees, tbe  expenses  of  tbe  festivals  engrossed  the 
whole  of  this  fund  ;  and  that  money,  which  ought  to 
have  been  employed  in  supporting  a  military  force  for 
the  common  defence  of  Greece,  was  scandalously  lav- 
ished swsy  upon  the  idle  pleasure  of  the  Athenian 
people.  This  measure  proved  most  ruinous  to  the 
republic  ;  yet  so  jealous  were  tbe  multitude  of  any  in- 
fringement upon  their  Iheorie  expenses,  that,  when  an 
orator  had  ventured  to  propose  tbe  restoration  of  the 
sums  then  squandered  upon  spectacles  foreign  to  their 
origins!  purpose,  s  decree  was  instantly  framed,  ma- 
king it  death  to  offer  any  such  scheme  to'  the  general 
assembly.  Demosthenes  twice  cautiously  endeavour- 
ed to  convince  the  people  of  their  folly  and  injustice; 
but,  finding  his  exhortations  were  ill-received,  be  was 
astramed  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  in  the-  common 
resolution. — The  lessee  sometimes  gave  a  gratu- 
itous exhibition,  in  which  ease  tickets  of  admission 
were  distributed.  (Tkeephntt.,  Chanel.,  11.)  Any 
citixen  might  buy  tickets  for  a  stranger  residing  at 
Athens.  (TheopHraet.,  Charact.,  9.)  We  have  no 
doubt  that  women  were  admitted  to  the  dramatic  ex- 
hibitions. Julius  Pollux  uses  the  term.  Qearpla  {%, 
66 ;  4,  121),  which  is  alone  some  evidence  of  the 
fact  It  ia  stated,  however,  expressly  by  Plato  (Gar- 
gitu,  p.  60S,  D.—Leg.,  »,  p.  668,  D.—B.,  7,  p.  817, 
C.)  and  by  Aristophanes  (Eccles.,  SI,  uqq.). — The 
spectators  hastened  to  the  theatre  at  the  dawn  of  day 
to  secure  the  best  places,  as  the  performances  com- 
menced very  early.  After  the  first  exhibition  was 
over,  the  audience  retired  for  a  while,  until  the  second 
was  about  to  commence.  There  were  three  or  four 
such  representations  in  the  course  of  tbe  day,  thus 
separated  by  short  intervals.  During  tbe  performance 
the  people  regaled  themselves  with  wine  sod  sweet- 
meats. Tbe  number  of  spectators  in  the  Athenian 
theatre  amounted  occasionally  to  thirty  thousand. 
(Plato,  Symp.,  p.  18.)  This  immense  assembly  were 
wont  to  express  in  no  gentle  terms  their  opinion  of  the 
piece  and  actors.  Murmurs,  jeers,  boo  tings,  and 
angry  cries  were  directed  in  turn  sgainat  tbe  offending 
performer.  They  not  unfrequently  proceeded  still  far- 
ther ;  sometimes  compelling  the  unfortunate  object  of 
their  dissatisfaction  to  pull  off  his  mask  snd  expose 
bis  face,  that  they  might  enjoy  bia  disgrace ;  some- 
times, assailing  him  with  every  species  of  missile  at 
hand,  they  drove  him  from  the  stage,  and  ordered  the 
herald  to  summon  another  actor  to  supply  his  place, 
who,  if  not  in  readiness,  was  liable  to  a  fine.  In  the 
time  of  Macbon  it  was-  even  customary  to  pelt  a  bad 
performer  with  stones.  {Athetueue,  6,  p.  345.)  On 
the  other  hand,  where  the  impetuons  spectators  hap- 
pened to  be  gratified,  the  clapping  of  hands  snd  shouts 
of  spplsuse  were  as  loud  ss  the  expression  of  their 
displeasure.  In  much  the  same  manner  the  dramatic 
candidates  themselves  were  treated. 

6.  Actort. 

In  the  origin  of  the  drama  the  members  of  the  cho- 
rus were  the  only  performers.  Thespis  first  introdu- 
ced an  actor  distinct  from  that  body.  jEscbvlue  add- 
ed a  second,  and  Sophocles  s  third  actor ;  and  this 
continued  ever  after  to  be  the  legitimate  number. 
Hence,  when  three  characters  happened  to  be  already 
en  the  stage,  and  a  fourth  was  to  come  on,  one  cf  the 
three  was  obliged  t»  retire,  change  his  dress,  and  so 
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cturn  aa  the  fourth  personage.  The  pott,  however, 
night  introduce  any  number  of  mates,  aa  guard*,  at- 
tsaadanto,  dec.  The  actors  were  eaMad  mmptrai  or 
ietumarai.  "tKO*pi*eo8*i  was  originally  to  anatr 
[atroiot.,  1,  76,  et  passim) ;  hence,  whan  a  loeuter 
was  introduced  who  tnneered  the  c boras,  he  waa  call- 
ed 6  *Vo«fxnjf,  or  At  answerer ;  a  name  which  do- 
aeended  to  the  more  numerous  and  refined  actors  in 
after  day*.  Subsequently  iirottptnfr,  from  iu  being 
the  name  of  a  performer  aeeammg  a  feigned  character 
on  the  stage,  came  to  signify  a  man  who  aasumea  a 
feigned  character  in  hi*  intercourse  with  others,  a 
hypocrite. — The  three  actors  were  termed  *pumyv- 
urriK,  6fnpayvvurriK,  TfHTayuvurrfc,  respectively, 
according  aa  each  performed  the  principal  or  one  of 
the  two  inferior  cbaraetera.  They  took  every  peine  to 
attain  perfection  in  their  art :  to  acquire  muscular  en- 
ergy and  pliancy  they  frequented  the  paheetw,  and  to 
give  strength  and  clearness  to  their  voice  they  ob- 
served a  rigid  diet.  An  eminent  performer  waa  ea- 
gerly sought'  after  end  liberally  rewarded.  The  cele- 
brated Polos  would  sometime*  gain  a  talent  (or  nearly 
$1060)  in  toe  course  of  two  days.  The  other  states 
of  Greece  were  always  anxioue  to  secure  the  beet  At- 
tic' performers  for  their  own  festival  e.  They  engaged 
them  long  beforehand,  and  the  agreement  wee  gener- 
ally accompanied  by  a  stipulation,  that  the  actor,  m 
case  he  failed  to  fulfil  the  contract,  should  pay  a  cer- 
tain earn.  The  Athenian  government,  00  the  other 
band,  punished  their  performere  with  a  heavy  fine  if 
they  absented  themselves  during  the  ehy's  festivals. 
Eminence  in  the  histrionic  profession  seems  to  have 
been  held  in  considerable  estimation  in  Athene  at 
least.  Player*  were  not  unfreqoently  sent,  ee  the 
representatives  ef  the  republic,  on  embassies  and  dep- 
utations. Hence  they  became  in  old,  ai  not  unfre- 
qoently in  modem  times,  self-conceited  and  domineer- 
ing, fttt(ov  dvvavTU,  eeye  Aristotle,  tOr  irotgtOt  of 
•eoaptrai.  (Met.,  3,  1.)  They  were,  however,  as  a 
body,  men  of  loose  and  dissipated  character,  and,  aa 
each,  were  regarded  with  an  unfavourable  eye  by  the 
moralist*  and  philosophers  of  that  ago. 

6.  Ckonu. 

The  chorus,  once  the  sole  matter  of  exhibition, 
though  successively  diminished  by  Tbespie  and  JEs- 
ehylue,  waa  yet  a  very  essential  part  of  the  drama  do- 
ting the  beet  daye  of  the  Greek  theatre.  The  splen- 
dour of  the  dresses,  the  music,  the  dancing,  combined 
wish  the  loftiest  poetry,  formed  a  tjeettdt  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  eye,  ear,  and  intellect  of  an  Attic  au- 
dience. The  number  of  the  tragic  chorus  for  the 
whole  trilogy  appears  to  hsve  been  80 ;  the  comic 
e horns  consisted  of  34.  The  chorus  of  the  tetralogy 
wee  broken  into  four  sub-chornaoe,  two  of  IS,  one  of 
IS,  and  a  Satyrte  chorus  of  8.  When  the  chorus  of 
16  entered  in  ranks  three  abreast,  it  waa  said  to  be 
divided  eara  (vya ;  when  it  was  distributed  into  three 
file*  of  five,  it  waa  said  to  be  tears  oroixmK  The 
situation  assigned  to  the  chorus  waa  the  orchestra, 
whence  it  slwaya  took  a  part  in  the  action  of  the  dra- 
ma, joining  in  the  dialogue  through  the  medium  of 
its  KDp»+ai<K ,  or  leader  The  choristers  entered  the 
orchestra  preceded  by  a  player  on  the  flute,  who  reg- 
elated their  steps,  sometimes  in  single  file,  more  fre- 
quently three  in  front  and  five  in  depth  (earuV  aroi- 
X0«t),  or  vice  versa  (*oto  fvyd),  in  tragedy ;  and  four 
in  front  by  six  in  depth,  or  inversely,  in  comedy.  Ite 
first  entrance  was  called  iripotof ;  its  Occasional  de- 
parture, piTavaOTaoit :  ite  return,  imirdpo6o( ;  iu 
final  exit,  d4o<5of.  (Jul.  Pol..  4,  16.)  According 
to  the  roles  of  the  drama,  the  chortle  waa  to  be  con- 
aidered  as  one  of  the  actors  :  Kal  rdv  %opbv  it  ha 
del  inoXaSeiv  tuv  eiroeptrfiv  xal  ftipiov  Aval  rov 
tXov,  xal  owayovi(ta6ai.  (Arutotle,  PttHea,  19, 
•I.)  Horace  laya  down  the  same  law  in  describing 
1*10 


the  duties  ef  the  ehoroe  (Ef.  mi  Pis.,  1M.)  Son*, 
lime*,  again,  the  chorus  waa  divided  into  two  poops, 
each  with  a  corypbenn  stationed  in  the  centre,  wag 
narrated  *ome  event,  or  communiceted  their  pbe, 
their  feara,  or  their  hopes ;  end  som scums,  ob  cnbtat 
occasions,  several  membaro,  in  abort  sentence*,  rut 
vent  to  their  feeling*.    Between  the  acts,  the  ebons 


poured  forth  hymns  of  supplication  or  tbttuaajiriu  is 
the  gods,  didactic  odee  neon  the  misfortunes  of  Lit, 
the  instability  of  human  asaaua,  and  tbe  excellence  d 


dirge*  upon  tbe  unhappy  fate  of  asms  sa- 
lt* personage ;  the  whole  mare  or  Isas  inter- 
with  the  coarse  of  action.  White  engaged  is 
singing  these  choral  strains  to  the  acoompoaaawat  ef 
Hates,  the  performers  were  also  moving  throsgh  da- 
ces in  accordance  with  the  measure  of  lb*  sraac; 
paeemg,  during  the  jsrveaa,  across  the  orchestra,  bm 
right  to  haft ;  during  the  aatastrnpac,  heck,  from  left 
to  right ;  and  Mopping,  at  the  encde,  in  front  of  tk 
spectators.  Each  department  of  tbe  drama  bad  t  pe- 
culiar atyla  of  dance  tailed  to  it*  character.  Thatel 
tragedy  was  called  imUTuim  ;  that  of  comedy,  ripdaf; 
that  of  the  Satyrie  drama,  oortwtf .— The  mow  « 
the  thorn*  waa  of  a  varied  kind,  according  to  unit 
tare  of  tbe  occasion  or  the  taete  of  the  post.  Tat 
Doric  mood  seems  to  have  been  originally  prafenal 
for  tragedy  (Atktmau,  14,  p.  634) ;  it  waa  toaenw 
combined  with  the  Mixo-Lydian  (Plat.,  it  Jfat.,*. 
1136),  a  pathetic  mood,  and  therefore  adapted  n 
mournful  eobjeete.  Tbe  Ionic  mood,  also,  was,  bm 
iU  auatere  and  elevated  character,  well  suited  to  » 
gedy.  (Aiken.,  14,  p.  636.)  Sophocles  was  the  ant 
who  set  choral  odee  to  the  Phrygian  mood.  Eana- 
dee  introduced  the  innovations  of  Timotbmi,  at 
which  be  ly  attacked  by  Ariatophsnes  at  lit 

Buna. — The  eborueee  were  all  trained  with  tea  great- 
est car*  durmg  •  length  of  time  before  tbe  day  sf 
contest  arrived  Each  tribe  feit  intensely  interests! 
in  the  success  of  the  one  furnished  by  ite  Cbengn; 
end  the  Cboragi  themselves,  animated  with  all  the  at- 
ergiee  of  rivalry,  spared  no  expense  in  the  instiwasi 
ana  equipment  of  their  reepectrve  choruses.  Taw 
engaged  the  moot  celebrated  choral  performere,  ea> 
ployed  the  ablest  ^apodideVrseAoc  to  perfect  the  cats- 
Mters  in  their  music  and  dancing,  and  provided  «na> 
tooos  dresses  and  omameote  for  their  deconma 
Tbe  first  Iragie  poet*  were  their  own  xepodtddsasati 
jEochylue  taught  bia  chorus  agure-daocss. 

7.  Scenic  Drtua  and  Ornamentt 

In  the  first  age  of  the  dream,  the  rude  perfomw 
disguised  their  faces  with  wine- lees,  or  a  specie*  ef 
pigment  called  0aTpaxcior.  {SckoL  mi  idnslsai, 
Eq.,  330.)  yEachylu*,  among  his  many  impeoM- 
Uenta,  introduced  tbe  mask,  first  termed  apoewnr, 
and  subsequently  npeaumUm.  The  mask  was  audi 
of  bronse  or  copper,  and  waa  so  constructed  u  ■ 
give  greater  power  to  the  voice,  and  enaote  the  Mar- 
to  make  himself  beard  by  the  moat  distent  speclsUte 
This  waa  effected  by  connecting  it  with  a  tuear  pen- 
wig  (inrvtxs,  frvfucfj),  which  covered  the  head,  tad 
left  only  one  passage  for  the  voice,  which  war  gen- 
erally circular,  converging  inward,  and  from  its  ihspe, 
and  ite  being  lined  with  brass,  resembled  the  opmnf 
of  a  speaking  trumpet.  Tbe  voice,  therefore,  might 
be  said  to  sound  through  this  opening,  and  hence  us 
Latin  name  for  a  msak,  perma,  a  penonmdo.  (iat 
Gell.,  6,  7.)  These  masks  were  of  varioae  kinds,  n 
express  every  age,  sex,  country,  condition,  and  rent- 
plexion ;  to  which  they  were  easimilaled  with  the 
greatest  skill  and  nicety.  (JmI.  P<*V.,4. 138.)  Wm 
equal  care,  tbe  dreesee  of  the  actors  were  adapted  » 
the  cbaraetera  represented.  God*,  heroes,  astyit, 
kings,  soothsayers,  aoldiera.  hunters,  peasants,  sls»es, 
pimps,  and  paraaites,  young  and  old,  the  piesperasa 
and  the  OTforuraate,  were  all  inayed  m  their  sfswwv 
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*M  T«atmento ;  each  of  which  Julio*  Polloi  ha*  sep- 
arately and  minutely  described  in  a  chapter  devoted 
lo  the  subject.    Tbi»  writer  divides  the  tragic  masks 
alone  into  twenty-six  classes  (4,  133,  **;«.).  The 
comic  masks  were  much  mora  numerous.    He  speci- 
nes  only  four  or  five  kinds  of  Satyric  masks.  Most 
of  the  male  wigs  were  collected  into  a  foretop  (iyxof), 
which  was  an  angular  projection  above  the  forehead, 
shaped  like  a  A,  sod  waa  probably  borrowed  from  the 
tpiMXov  of  the  old  Athenians.    (Jul.  Pell,  4,  133. 
— Thucyd.,  1,  6.)   The  female  masks,  however,  were 
often  surmounted  in  a  similar  manner.    The  object 
of  this  projection  was  to  give  the  actor  a  height  pro- 
portioned to  the  eise  of  the  theatre,  an  object  for  which 
the  cothurnus  was  also  intended.  It  appear*  from 
Pollux  (4,  141)  that  the  masks  were  coloured ;  and 
the  art  of  enamelling  or  painting  bronze  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  great  esteem  in  the  time  of  ./Eschylus. 
(Meckyl,  Agam,,  B%3.—  Welcker,  Naektrag.,  p.  48.) 
— Another  peculiarity  which  distinguished  the  Greek 
■Banner  of  acting  from  our  own,  waa  the  probable  neg- 
lect of  everything  like  by-play  and  making  point*, 
which  are  so  effective  on  the  modern  stage.  The 
distance  at  which  the  spectators  were  placed  would 
prevent  them  from  seeing  those  little  movements,  and 
hearing  those  low  tones,  which  have  made  the  fortune 
of  many  a  modern  actor.   The  mask,  too,  precluded 
all  attempts  at  varied  expression  ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  nothing  more  was  expected  from  the  performer 
than  good  recitation  — The  buskin,  or  cothurnu*  (ko- 
fiopvof),  waa  the  ancient  Cretie  hunting  boot.  For 
tragic  uae  it  was  soled  with  several  layers  of  cork,  to 
the  thickness  of  three  inches.    It  was  laced  up  in  front 
a*  high  as  the  calf,  which  kept  the  whole  tight  and 
firm,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sole. — It  was  not  worn 
by  sll  tragic  characters,  nor  on  all  occasion*.  Aga- 
memnon w  introduced  by  iEschylue  in  sandals.  The 
sandal  raised  by  a  cork  sole  was  called  lft6arti(.  The 
ladies  and  the  chorus  had  also  the  buskin,  but  that  of 
the  latter  had  only  an  ordinary  sole.   These  buskins 
were  of  various  colour*.    Whit*  was  commonly  the 
colour  for  ladies,  red  for  warriors.    Those  of  Bacchus 
were  purple.    Slaves  wore  the  low  shoe  called  the 
sock,  winch  was  also  the  ordinary  covering  for  the 
foot  of  the  comic  actor. — As  the  cork  sole  of  the  co- 
thurnus gave  elevation  to  the  stature,  so  the  KoXtra/ia, 
or  staffing*,  swelled  out  the  person  to  heroic  dimen- 
sions. Judiciously  managed,  it  added  expansion  to  the 
chest  sod  shoulders,  muscular  fulness  to  arm  and  limb. 
— The  dresses  were  very  various.    There  was  the 
Xiritv  itoinpnt  for  gods,  heroes,  and  old  men.  That 
tot  hunters,  travellers,  and  young  nobles  and  warriors 
when  unarmed,  was  shorter,  and  sat  close  to  the  neck. 
The  girdle  foe  heroes  was  that  called  the  Persian.  It 
was  very  broad,  made  of  scarlet  stuff,  and  fringed  at 
the  lower  edge.    Goddesses  and  ladies  wore  one  broad 
and  plain,  of  purple  and  gold.    The  tripfia  was  a  long 
purple  robe  for  queens  and  princesses,  with  a  train 
which  swept  the  ground.  The  lower'  part  of  the  sleeve 
waa  broidered  with  white. — The  XvoTir/  was  a  short 
train  with  short  sleeves  drawn  over  the  xitvv  rrooV 
anfr.    Slaves  wore  the  Iftartov,  a  kind  of  short  shirt, 
or  the  £f<spir,  a  sbirt  with  only  one  sleeve  for  the  right 
arm ;  the  left  was  bare  to  the  shoulder.  Herdsmen 
and  shepherds  were  clad  in  the  St<p8(pa,  a  kind  of  goat- 
akin  tunic  without  sleeves.    Hunters  had  the  l/tdnov, 
and  a  short  horseman's  cloak  of  a,  dark  colour.  If 
they  were  great  personages,  they  were  dressed  in  a 
tonic  of  deep  scarlet,  with  a  rich  and  embroidered 
mantle.  Warriors  were  arrayed  in  every  variety  of 
armour,  with  helmet*  adorned  with  plumes.    The  pal- 
lav  or  mantle  for  heroes  waa  ample  enough  to  cover 
the  whole  person.   So  large,  also,  was  the  ladies'  IV- 
vrylov,  of  fine  cloth,  embroidered.    Matrons  wore  this 
peplum  fastened  veil-like  on  the  head ;  virgins,  clasped 
on  the.  shoulder.    The  peplum  of  a  queen  was  like 


that  assigned  to  Juno,  decked  with  golden  star*  and 
fastened  behind  the  diadem.  The  dress  of  the  gods 
was  particularly  splendid.  Bacchus,  for  instance,  was 
represented  in  a  saffron-coloured  inner  vest,  rich  with 
purple  figure*  snd  glittering  with  golden  stars,  and 
falling  in  many  folds  to  the  ground.  The  vest  was 
gilt,  female  fashion,  high  up  under  the  breast  and 
shoulders,  with  a  broad  girdle  of  dark  purple  set  with 

Sild  and  jewel*.  Over  this  inner  robe  waa  thrown 
e  palla,  of  purple  alee,  and  auch  waa  the  colour  of 
hia  buskins.  The  comic  dresses  were,  of  course, 
chiefly  those  of  ordinary  life,  except  during  an  occa- 
sional burlesque  upon  the  tragic  equipment.  (Them- 
trt  of  the  Greek*,  p.  1,  eeqq.,  3d  ei  —Donaldson, 
Theatre  of  the.  Greek*,  p.  138,  teqq.) 

Tmm  (-arum.),  I.  (or,  more  correctly,  Thebe, 
OjJob),  a  city  of  Mysia,  north  of  Adramyttium,  and  call- 
ed, for  distinction'  sake,  Hypoplakia.  This  name  it  re- 
ceived from  the  adjacent  district,  which  was  styled 
Hypoplakia,  because  lying  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pltio* 
(ford  and  HXaxof).  A*  regards  the  existence,  how- 
ever, of  such  a  mountain,  some  doubt  exists.  (Cora- 
pare  Heyne,  ei  R,  6,  396.)  Thete  is  said  to  have 
derived  it*  name  from  a  daughter  of  Cilix.  (Diod. 
Sic.,  5,  49.)  It  waa  the  native  city  of  Andromache, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Achilles  during  the 
Trojan  was.  It  never  rose  from  its  ruins;  but  the 
name  remained  throughout  antiquity  attached  to  the 
surrounding  plains,  famed  for  their  fertility,  and  oftea 
ravaged  and  plundered  by  the  different  armies  who  at 
the  events  of  war  brought  into  this  part  of  Aaia. 
(Xcti.,  .dna*.,  7,  8,  4.— Potyi  ,  16, 1,  7.— Id.,  81,  «, 
13.  —  £*>.,  37,  19.— Pomp.  Mel,  1,  18.)— II.  (and 
Thebe,  6#ceu  and  OqSn,  more  frequently  the  former), 
one  of  the  moat  ancient  and  celebrated  of  the  Grecian 
citiea,  the  capital  of  Bctotia,  situated  near  the  river 
Ismenus,  and  in  a  northeastern  direction  from  .Plata*. 
It  was  said  to>  have  been  originally  founded  by  Cad- 
mus, who  gave  it  the  name  of  Cadmoia,  which  in  after 
times  waa  confined  to  the  citadel  only.  Lycophron, 
however,  who  terms  it  the  city  of  Calydmus,  from  one 
of  its  anoient  kinga,  leads  us  to  suppose  that  it  already 
existed  before  the  time  of  Cadmus  (v.  1309).  Noti- 
ons affirms  that  Cadmus  called  this  city  Thebes,  after" 
the  Egyptian  on*  of  the  same  name.  (Dionyt.,  5,  86.) 
He  also  report*  that  it  was  at  first  destitute  of  wall* 
and  rampart*  (4, 60),  snd  this  is  in  unison  with  the  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  by  Homer  and  other  writers, 
who  all  agree  in  ascribing  the  erection  of  the  walls  of 
the  city  lo  Amphionsnd  Zethus.  {Horn.,  OA.,  11,863. 
— Eurip.,Phcen.,9*t.— flora.,  Hyrnnin  Apot.TtS,)— 
Having  already  mentioned  much  of  what  is  common  to 
Thebes,  in  the  general  history  of  Bceotia,  it  will  be  here 
sufficient  to  notice  briefly  those  events  which  have 
peculiar  reference  to  that  city. — Besieged  by  the  Ar- 
give  chief*,  the  allies  of  Polynices,  the  Thebsns  suc- 
cessfully resisted  their  attacks,  and  finally  obtained  * 
signal  victory ;  but  the  Epigoni,  or  descendants  of  the 
seven  warriors,  having  raiaed  an  army  to  avenge  the 
defeat  and  death  of  their  fathers,  the  city  was  on  this 
occasion  taken  by  assault  and  sacked.  (Pautan.,  9, 
9.)  It  waa  invested  a  third  time  by  the  Grecian  army 
under  Pausaniaa,  after  the  battle  or  Plates ;  but,  on 
the  surrender  of  those  who  had  proved  themselves 
most  zealous  partisans  of  the  Persians,  the  siege  was 
raised,  and  the  confederates  withdrew  from  the  The- 
ban  territory.  [Herod.,  9, 88.)  Many  yean  after,  the 
Cadmoia  waa  surprised,  and  held  by  a  division  of  La- 
cedemonian troops  until  they  were  compelled  to  evac- 
uate the  place  by  Pelopidas  and  his  associates.— Philip 
having  defeated  the  Thebans  at  Chnronea,  placed  a 
garrison  in  their  citadel ;  but,  on  the  accession  of  Al- 
exander, they  revolted  against  that  prince,  who  storm- 
ed their  city,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground,  B.C.  336. 
(Arrian,  Exp.  Alex.,  1,  7,  teqq. — Plat.,  Vit.  Alex., 
5,  11.)   Twenty  years  afterward  it  waa  restored  by 
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Caeseniler.  when  the  Atheniiot  tra  said  to  hare  gen- 
w  wusty  contributed  their  aid  in  rebuilding  the  walla,  an 
ex^twp'ni  «r'nieh  waa  followed  by  other  places.  (Pav- 
tan.,  9,  l.—Pbt.,  Petit.  Praeep.,  p.  814,  B.)  Sub- 
aeqnently  we  find  that  Thebea  waa  twiee  taken  by 
Demetrtoe  Poliorcetea.  (Pint.,  Vit.  Demetr.,  e.  89.) 
Dicaaarohue  haa  given  a  very  detailed  and  interesting 
account  of  this  great  city  about  this  period.  (Slat., 
Or.,  p.  14.)  At  a  later  period  Thebea  waa  greatly 
reduced  and  impoverished  by  the  rapacious  Sylla. 
(finnan.,  9,  7.)  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  hia  time  it 
was  little  more  than  a  vil  lege.  (  Slrtb. ,  403. )  Thebes, 
though  nearly  deserted  towards  the  decline  of  the  Ro- 
man empire,  appears  to  have  been  of  aome  note  in  the 
middle  ages  (Iftcet,  Aim.,  8,  p.  50 — Leunc,  Ann., 
p.  307),  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  most  populous  towns 
of  northern  Greece.  The  natives  call  it  Tkha.  It 
retains,  however,  according  to  Dodwell,  scarcely  any 
traces  of  its  former  magnificence.  Of  the  walls  of  the 
Cadmeia  a  few  fragments  remain,  which  are  regularly 
constructed.  These  were  probably  erected  by  the 
Athenians  when  Caaaander  restored  the  town.  (  Tour, 
vol.  1,  p.  364. — Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,ia\.  2, p.  883, 
teqq.) — III.  Pbthioticea,  a  city  of  Thesaaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Phlhiotia,  situate,  according  to  Polybiua,  about 
300  stadia  from  Lariasa,  and  not  far  from  the  sea.  In 
•  military  point  of  view  its  importance  was  great,  aa 
it  commanded  the  avenues  of  Magnesia  and  Thesssly, 
from  its  vicinity  to  Demetrius,  Poena,  and  Pharaalua. 
Sir  W.  Gell  describes  some  ruins  between  Artniro 
and  Volo,  which  he  suspects  to  be  those  of  this  town, 
(/fin.,  p.  858. — Cramer*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  408.) 
—IV.  A  celebrated  city  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  capital 
of  Thebaie.  The  name  ia  corrupted  from  the  Topi  of 
the  Coptic,  which,  in  the  Memphitic  dialect  of  that 
'  language,  ia  pronounced  Theba.  Pliny  in  one  place 
writea  the  name  of  Thebea  in  the  singular :  "  Thehe 
portarvm  centum  nobili*  /ema"  (S,  9).'  The  appella- 
tion of  DioepoHs,  often  applied  to  it  by  the  Greeks, 
■  a  translation  of  Amv.net,  or  "the  abode  of  Am- 
<DOn,"  who  represents  the  Egyptian  Jupiter.  Another 
name  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks  waa  Hecatompylos, 
which  will  be  considered  below.  The  origin  of  thie 
great  city  ia  lost  amid  the  obscurity  of  fable.  By 
aome  it  waa  ascribed  to  Osiris,  by  others  to  one  of 
the  earliest  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  The  probability 
ia,  that  it  waa  at  first  s  sacerdotal  establishment,  con- 
nected with  commercial  operations,  like  so  many  of 
the  early  citiea  of  Egypt,  and  that  it  gradually  attained 
to  its  vast  dimensions  in  consequence  of  the  additiona 
made  by  successive  monarch*.  The  Egyptians,  how- 
ever, according  to  Diodorus  (1,  60),  believed  Thebes 
to  have  been  the  first  city  founded  upon  the  earth ; 
and,  in  truth,  we  have  no  account  at  the  present  day 
of  any  of  earlier  origin.  Its  most  flourishing  period 
appears  to  have  been  prior  to  the  building  of  Memphis, 
when  Thebes  waa  the  capital  of  all  Egypt,  the  royal 
residence,  and  abode  of  the  highest  sacerdotal  college 
in  the  land.  It  muat,  from  its  very  situation,  have 
been  the  middle  point  for  the  caravan  trade  to  the 
aooth,  and  through  it  passed,  very  probably,  all  the  pro- 
ductions and  wares  of  Aaia.  Homer,  therefore,  who 
describes  it  as  a  powerful  city,  containing  a  hundred 
gates,  muat  have  derived  his  information  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians engaged  in  the  overland  trade.  It  is  idle  to 
suppose  that  the  poet  himself  had  been  there  in  person, 
when  of  the  rest  of  Egypt  he  knew  nothing  but  the 
mere  name,  and  had  but  a  confused  idea  even  of  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  The  poet  informs  us  that  out 
of  each  these  100  gates,  Thebes  could  send  forth  800 
chariots  to  oppose  an  enemy :  an  evident  exaggera- 
tion, either  originating  in  hia  own  'fancy,  or  received 
from,  and  characteristic  of,  the  Phoenician  traders.  It 
is  to  its  numerous  portals  that  the  epithet  of  Hecatom- 
pylo*  ("  hundred-gated")  refera.  As  the  city,  how- 
ever, contrary  to  the  usual  belief,  was  never  surrounded 
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by  walls,  these  gatea  or  portals  must  either  ha  thates) 
its  numerous  palaces,  or  else,  and  what  a  dor  mha- 
Me,  the  openings  in  the  great  chcua  or  hippoctaw, 
tha  t  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  Thia  chess 
enclosed  a  space  of  8000  metres  in  length  and  ION 
in  breadth,  end  was  surrounded  with  triumphal  atioe- 
turea  that  gloriously  announced  the  approach  to  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Egypt.   Thebes  sank  in  importance 
when  Lower  Egypt  began  to  be  more  thickly  inhabited, 
and  the  new  capital  Memphis  arose.  A  second  aadi 
third  sacerdotal  college  were  established  in  the  aim 
quarter  ;  hither,  too,  trade  and  commercial  mtercoone 
of  all  kinds  directed  their  course,  and  Thebea,  in  reoaa- 
quence,  became  almost  a  deserted  city  compared  mik 
its  former  splendour.    It  still  remained,  bowerer,  tat 
chief  seat  of  toe  religion  of  Egypt ;  a  circumitiace 
which  enabled  it  to  retain  a  tolerable  population,  and 
the  fury  of  Cambyses,  or,  more  correctly  spaing, 
his  religions  fanaticism,  destroyed  moat  of  its  priest- 
hood,  and  overthrew  its  proudest  structures.  Firm 
this  period  it  rapidly  declined.   Herodotus  visited  taa 
city  during  the  Persian  government  of  Egypt,  sal 
speaks  of  the  temple  of  Zeus ;  but  his  eueoce  in- 
specting the  condition  of  the  rest  of  the  city  nmet  aV 
ways  remain  an  enigma.    Diodorus,  whs  speaka  of 
Thebes  aa  of  a  city  already  in  ruins,  takes  psrticnai 
notice  of  four  principal  temples.  He  mentions  ephim- 
ea,  colosssl  figures  decorating  the  entrancea,  porticos, 
pyramidal  gateways,  and  stones  of  sstonishmg  nag- 
nitnde  which  entered  into  their  atroeture.  In  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  modern  travellers,  these  most- 
ments  are  atill  recognised.    Browne  tells  na  oat 
"  there  remain  four  immense  temples,  yet  not  as  mag- 
nificent nor  in  so  good  a  state  of  preservation  « 
those  of  Denderah."    Norden  remarks,  "It  is  ret- 
prising  how  well  the  gilding,  the  nitre-marine,  and  n> 
rious  other  colours  still  preserve  their  brHhancy." 
He  speaks  also  of  a  colonnade,  of  which  thirty-two  col- 
umns are  atill  standing ;  of  platforms,  preserved  gal- 
leries, and  other  remains  of  antiquity,  which  be  aw 
represented  in  his  plates,  and  which  he  thinki  1st 
more  worthy  of  attention  as  they  appear  to  be  las 
same  that  are-  mentioned  by  Phuoetrstus  in  bis  ac- 
count of  the  temple  of  Memnon.    Na  description  cat 
give  an  adequate  idea  of  these  wonders  oF  antwsar. 
both  in  regard  to  their  incredible  number  sad  their  gi- 
gantic ante.  "Their  form,  proportions,  and  coast™- 
tion  are  almost  as  astonishing  aa  their  magnitsda 
The  mind  is  lost  in  a  mass  of  colossal  objecta,  entr 
one  of  which  is  more  than  sufficient  to  absorb  * 
whole  attention.    On  the  western  side  ef  tbt  rim 
stood  the  famed  Memnonium  ;  here  alto  are  number- 
less tombs  in  the  form  of  enbterraneooa  exeanutns. 
and  containing  many  human  bodies  hi  the  atate  at 
mummies,  sometimes  accompanied  with  pieces  of  W 
pyrua  and  other  ancient  curiosities.  These  bare,  beat 
the  subject  of  ardent  research  ;  sod  the  trade  of  dip 
ging  for  tombe  and  mummies  hieing  found  gainful,  an 
been  resorted  to  by  numerous  Arabs  belonging  to  tat 
place.  With  respect  to  the  mummies,  some  are  foaai 
in  wooden  cases  shaped  like  the  human  body.  That 
belonged  to  persons  superior  to  the  lower  rank,  bat 
differing  from  one  another  in  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  the  linen  in  whieh  the  body  had  been  wrapped. 
The  mummies  of  the  poorest  clasaea  are  found  with- 
out any  wooden  covering,  and  wrapped  in  the  coarsest 
linen.  '  These  differ  from  the  former  also  in  being  oft- 
en accompanied  with  piecea  of  papyrus,  on  which 
Belzoni  supposes  that  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the 
deceased  had  been  written,  while  a  similar  account 
was  carved  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opulent  These 
cases  are  generally  of  Egyptian  sycamore,  but  raj 
different  from  one  another  with  respect  to  plainness  or 
ornament.    Sometimes  there  are  one  or  tiro  una 
cases  besides  the  outer  one.    Leaves  and  flowers  of 
acacia  are  often  found  round  the  body,  and  i 
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hmpe  of  asphaitnm  about  two  pounds  fa  weight. 
The  mm  is  covered  with  a  cement  resembling  pW 
tnr  of  Pirn,  in  which  various  figures  ire  cast.  The 
•tore  il  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  ground,  on 
wkidh  tie  hieroglyphics  and  figures  of  green.— Bnt  to 
ferom  lo  the  rnm  of  Thebes :  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Mile,  it  Aamac  anoT  Luxor,  amid  a  imrltrtnde  of  tem- 
ples, there  axe  no  tombs ;  dies*  are  confined  to  the 
weet  bank.    An  iron  sickle  was  lately  found  under 
AM  of  the  buried  statues,  nearly  of  the  shape  of  those 
whieh  ire  now  in  nee,  though  thicker ;  it  is  supposed 
to  here  lain  there  since  the  invaaion  of  Cambyses, 
when  the  idols,  were  concealed  by  the  superstitious  to 
sire  them  from  destruction.    Beteoai  and  other*  un- 
covered and  carried  away  many  specimens  of  these 
unique  remains,  such  as  sphinxes,  obelisks,  and  stat- 
ues. On  this  same  side  of  the  river,  no  palaces  or 
traces  of  ancient  human  habitations  are  met  with ; 
whereas,  on  the  western  side,  at  Mc&net  Abo*,  there 
are  not  only  propyhsa  and  temples  highly  rained  by 
•he  antiquarian,  but  dwelling-houses,  which  seem  to 
point  out  that  plaee  as  baring  been  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence.   {Maimert,  Geogr.,  rot  10,  pt.  I,  p.  384, 
—  WiOtimon,  Topography  of  Tkebe*,  London, 
1836,  evo.) 

ThmIis,  I.  the  southernmost  division  of  Egypt,  of 
which  Thebes  was  the  espital.  (Frd.  dEgyptos,  page 
ST,  col.  1,  4  4.) — II.  The  title  of  a  poem  by  Statins, 
'fid.  Staliua.) 

Tron.    Vid.  Thebss. 

T«t»c,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phersj. 
Ae  assassinated  him.  (Tit.  Alexander  !.,  page  109, 
cot  2,  i  6.) 

Tnims,  the  goddess  of  Justice  or  Law.  This 
deity  appears  m  the  Biad  among  the  inhabitants  of 
Olympus  (17.,  16,  87.— B.,  SO,  4) ;  end  in  the  Odys- 
sey (%  OS)  she  is  named  as  presiding  over  the  assem- 
blies of  men,  but  nothing;  is  said  respecting  her  rank 
or  origin.    By  Hesiod  {Theog.,  195,  901,  teqy.),  she 
is  said  to  be  a  Trtaness,  one  of  the  daughters  of 
Heaven  and  Earth,  and  to  have  borne  to  Jupiter  (be 
Pates,  and  the  Seasons,  Peace,  Order,  Justice,  the 
natural  progeny  of  Law  (8e/uf),  and  all  deities  benefi- 
cial to  mankind.    In  Pindar  and  the  Homeridan 
hymns,  Themis  sits  by  Jupiter,  on  his  throne,  to  give 
him  coansel.    Themis  is  said  to  have  succeeded  her 
another  Earth  in  the  possession  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
and  to  have,  voluntarily  resigned  it  to  her  sister  Phoebe, 
who  gave  it  as  a  natal-gift  unto  Phoebus  Apollo. — 
Welcker  says  that  Themis  is  merely  an  epithet  of 
Earth.    (TrU.,  p.  390    Hermann  also  makes  Themis 
r  physical  being,  rendering  her  name  Stotina  ;  while 
Bottiger,  with  apparently  more  justice,  says,  "  She  is 
the  oldest  purely  allegorical  personification  of  a  vir- 
tue." (Kumt-Mythol.,  2,  110.— Keightlef*  Mytholo- 
gy, p.  198.) 

Thkmisctra,  a  city  of  Porftus,  capital  of  a  district 
of  tbe  same  name.  The  town  of  Themiscyra  appears 
to  hare  been  one  of  very  early  origin.  Scylax  men- 
tions it  as  a  Grecian  state,  and  Herodotus  also  speaks 
of  it.  (Scylax,  p.  33.—  Herod.,  4,  80.)  Both  of 
these  writers,  however,  place  h  at  the  month  of  the 
Therm odon ;  whereas  Ptolemy  locates  it  in  the  centre 
of  the  district  Themiscyra,  that  is,  more  inland.  This 
place  appears  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  coarse  of 
the  Mithradatic'  war.  (Appian,  B.  Mithrtd.,  c.  78.) 
Hence  Strabo  makes  no  mention  of  it ;  and  Mela 
merely  states,  that,  in  the  territory  around  the  Ther- 
modon,  there  once  stood  an  ancient  city  named  The- 
niscyra  (1,  19).  It  is  father  surprising  that  many  of 
tie  ancient  writers,  and  among  them  even  JSschyhis, 
lever  use  the  name  Themiscyra  as  that  of  a  city,  bnt 
ilways  as  designating  a  plain.  (Mtch ,  Prom.  V., 
'49.  — Compare  S/cpX.  Byt.,  t.  s>.  Xaiioia. — ApoU 
vd.,  2,  6. — Apoll.  Shod..  2,  370.)  Diodorus,  how- 
rer,  makes  the  founder  of  the  Amazonian  nation  to 
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hare  hoik  this  city  on  the  Thennodon  (4, 44).  Id  the 
plains  of  Themiscyra  (he  Amazons  were  said  to  bat* 
founded  a  powerful  ktned  otn.  Here  they  wen  con* 
quered  by  Hercules,  and  many  slain.  The  followers 
of  Hercules,  on  retiring  from  their  country,  took  with 
them  on  board  their  vessels  as  many  Amazons  as  they 
coutd  find  afire ;  these,  however,  when  at  sea,  tew 
upon  the  Greeks,  as  is  said,  slew  (hem  to  a  man,  and, 
being  ignorant  themselves  of  navigation,  were  carried 
by  the  winds  and  the  waves  to  Oreroni  on  the  Palus 
Mantis,  and  their  name  stir!  lingered  in  fable  for  many 
ages,  in  connexion  with  tbe  regions  of  Caucasus. 
(Herod.,  4,  110.— Mtmnert,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  pt.  9,  p. 
448.) 

Taaalson,  a  celebrated  physician,  born  at  Laodi- 
cea,  and  the  pupil  of  Aseleptades.  He  established 
himself  at  Rome  about  90  B.C.  Themison  wished  to 
find  a  middle  course  between  the  empiric  system  and! 
dogmatism.  This  middle  course,  or  method,  be  be- 
lieved he  had  discovered  in  tbe  theory  of  his  master. 
He  became,  therefore,  (be  wander  of  the  school  of 
Melhodittt,  which  introduced  a  neater  degree  of  pre- 
cision into  the  system  of  Aselepiadee.  Themison 
taught  that  (here  exists  not  only  in  the  ressels,  but, 
generally  speaking,  in  all  parts  of  the  i  human  frame,  a 
disproportion  which  is  the  source  of  alt  maladies. — H< 
was  tbe  first  practitioner,  also,  that  made  use  of  leech- 
es, which  he  applied  lo  the  temples  in  disorders  of  the 
hesd.  (ScMHl,  Mitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  8,  p.  388.— Sprert- 
gel,  Hiit.  de  It  Med.,  vol.  9,  p.  28,  teqq.) 

TmrsnsTfos,  a  celebrated  orator  and  philosopher  tn 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  em.  He  was  a  na- 
tive of  Paphlagonia,  but  passed  the  greater  part  of  his 
days  at  Constantinople,  where  he  enjoyed  the  highest 
favour  with  the  Emperor"  Constantius,  who  elevated 
bim  to  the  rank  of  senator.  He  stood  high  also  in  tbe> 
estimation  of  Julian,  who  made  him  prefect  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  kept  up  an  epistolary  -correspondence 
with  him.  He  was  highly  regarded,  too,  by  the  suc- 
cessors of  this  prince  down  to  Theodosius  the  Great, 
who  confided  to  ThemistTue,  although  die  latter  was  a 
pagan,  the  education  of  his  son  Areadius.  He  was 
employed,  also,  in  various  public  matters,  and  on  sev- 
eral embassies.  Themietios  was  tbe  master  of  LJba- 
nioe  and  St.  Augostin,  and,  what  was  of  rare  occur- 
rence m  his  day,  presented  a  model  of  religious  toler- 
ation and  forbearance:  hence  we  find  an  intimate 
friendship  subsisting  between  him  and  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  and  the  Tatter  styling  him  "  the  king  of  el- 
oquence" (BaoiXedf  Myuv).  Tbemistios  resided  for 
some  time  also  at  Rome,  and,  both  in  this  eity  as  wen 
as  in  Constantinople,  he  lectured  on  the  systems  of 
Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle,  but  more  particularly 
the  latter.  He  received  no  fees  from  his  auditors ;  en 
the  contrary,  though  not  rich  himself,  he  waa  liberal  in 
ministering;  to  the  necessities  of  his  less  wealthy  fol- 
lowers. The  public  discourses  which  remain  to  us  of 
this  orator,  as  well  as  his  philosophical  works,  justify 
the  high  opinion  which  his  contemporaries  entertained 
of  him.  His  style,  formed  by  an  attentive  perusal  of 
Plato,  is  marked  by  great  perspicuity,  elegance,  and 
sweetness ;  nor  is  it,  at  the  same  time,  at  all  wanting 
in  strength  and  energy.  Although  the  greater  part  of 
his  discourses  have  for  their  subject  tbe  praises  of  em- 
perors, and  although  this  kind  of  writing  is  in  itself 
both  arid  and  devoid  of  Interest,  yet  Themistiue  has 
succeeded  in  attracting  the  attention  of  hia  readers  by 
the  numerous  allusions  which  he  mskes  both  to  the 
mythology  and  the  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  by  the 
instructive  examples  which  be  draws  from  the  works 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.— A  memorable  instance 
of  the  liberal  spirit  of  Themistiua  is  related  by  eccle- 
siastical historians.  The  Emperor  Valerie,  who  fa- 
voured the  Arian  party,  inflicted  many  hardships  and 
sufferings  upon  the  Trinitarians,  and'  daily  threatened 
them  with  still  greater  severities.    Themistiua,  to 
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waom  these  measures  wen  exceedingly  displewing, 
addressed  the  emperor  upon  the  subject  hi  aa  elo- 
quent speech,  in  which  he  represented  the  diversity  of 
•pinions  among  the  Christians  as  inconsiderable  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  pagan  philosophers,  sod  plead- 
ed that  this  diversity  could  not  be  displeasing  to  God, 
since  it  did  not  prevent  men  from  worshipping  him 
with  true  piety.  By  these  and  othe(  arguments  Tbe- 
mistius  prevailed  upon  the  emperor  to  treat  the  Trin- 
itarians with  greater  lemty.— Themistuis  illustrated 
several  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  particularly  toe  Ana- 
lytics, the  Phyeica,  and  the  Book  on  the  Soul. — Of 
his  discourses  Photius  enumerates  thirty-six :  we  have 
only,  at  the  present  -day,  thirty-three,  and  one  other,  the 
thirty-third,  in  •  Latin  translation.  An  edition  of  the 
entire  remains  of  Themistius  appeared  from  the  Al- 
dine  press  in  1634,  fol.  Of  the  orations,  the  beat  edi- 
tion used  to  be  that  of  Petavius  (Petau),  Pari*,  1684, 
fol ;  bat  now,  for  the  text  of  Themistius,  the  best 
edition  is  that  of  Dindorf,  Cnoblnck,  1833, 8vo. 

Thbbust&ci.is,  a  celebrated  Athenian  statesman 
and  leader.  His  father  Neocles  was  a  man  of  high 
birth  after  the  Athenian  standard,  hot  his  mother  waa 
not  •  citizen,  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  not 
even  a  .Greek.  His  patrimony  seems  to  have  been 
ample  for  a  man  of  lets  aspiring  temper.  The  anec- 
dotes related  of  bis  youthful  wilfulness  and  wayward- 
ness ;  of  his  earnest  application  to  the  pursuit  of  use- 
ful knowledge ;  of  bis  neglect  of  the  elegant  arts,  which 
already  formed  part  of  the  Athenian  education  ;  of  bis 
profusion  and  his  avarice  ;  of  the  sleepless  nights  in 
which  he  meditated  on  the  trophies  of  Miltiades,  all 
point,  with  more  or  less  of  particular  truth,  the  same 
way ;  to  a  soul  early  bent  on  gnat  objects,  and  form- 
ed to  pursue  them  with  steady  resolution,  incapable 
of  being  diverted  by  trifles,  embarrassed  by  scruples, 
or  deterred  by  difficulties.  The  end  be  aimed  at 
waa  not  merely  the  good  of  his  country,  still  less 
was  it  any  petty  mark  of  selfish  cupidity.  ,  The  par- 
pose  of  his  life  was  to  make  Athens  greet  and  pow- 
erful, that  he  himself  might  move  end  command  in  a 
large  sphere.  The  genius  with  which  nature  had  en- 
dowed him  warranted  this  noble  ambition,  and  it  was 
marvellously  suited  te  the  critical  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed  by  fortune.  The  peculiar  faculty 
of  his  mind,  which  Thucydides  contemplated  with  ad- 
miration, was  the  quickness  with  which  it  seized  every 
object  that  came  in  its  way,  perceived  the  course  of 
action  required  by  new  situations  and  sudden  junc- 
tures, and  penetrated  into  remote  consequences. 
Such  were  the  abilities  which,  at  the  period  when  be 
came  forward,  were  most  needed  for  the  service  of 
Athens.  At  the  time  when  Taemistocles  was  be- 
ginning to  rise  into  credit  with  bis  fellow-citizens,  an- 
other man  of  very  different  character  already  possessed 
their  respect  and  confidence.  .  This  was  Aristides,  son 
•of  Lysimschus.  (Kid.  Aristides.)  Like  Themisto- 
cles, he  too  bad  the  welfare  of  Athens  at  heart,  but 
•imply  and  singly,  not  as  an  instrument,  but  as  an 
-end.  On  this  he  kept  his  eye,  without  looking  to  any 
mark  beyond  it,  or  stooping  to  any  private  advantage, 
that  lay  -on  his  road.  It  is  not  surprising  that  a  man 
of  such  a  mould  should  have  come  into  frequent  con- 
flict with  a  statesman  like  Taemistocles,  though  their 
immediate  object  was  the  same,  and  though  there  was 
no  great  discordance  between  their  general  views  of 
the  public  interest.  When  Aristides,  without  having 
incurred  accusation  or  reproach,  without  being  sus- 
pected of  any  ambitious  designs,  was  sent  by  the  os- 
tracism into  honourable  banishment,  because  he  had 
no  equal  in  the  highest  virtue,  his  removal  left  Tho- 
mtstocles  in  almost  undivided  possession  of  the  popu- 
lar favour  His  thoughts  bad  long  been  turned  to- 
wards the  struggle-  ttast  was  now  approaching.  He 
bad  seen  that  Athens  could  not  remain  stationary  ;  that 
she  must  either  cease  to  exist  as  sn  independent  state, 
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or  else  must  tske  up  anew  position, and  tiaeteir** 
rank. in  Greece:  and  this  it  was  evident  she  could  eny 
do  by  cultivating  the  capacity  she  had  received  fast 
nature,  and  of  becoming  a  great  maritime  jam. 
Early  in  the  interval  between  the  first  and  second 
Persian  invasion,  be  had  dexterously  prevailed  en  us 
people  to  appropriate  the  profits  of  the  silver-mines  at 
Leurium  (which  they  bad  hitherto  shared  among  them- 
selves) to  the  enlargement  of  their  navy.  Yet  it  m 
net  by  holding  out  the  danger  of  a  new  Persian  inn. 
sion  that  be  gained  their  consent,  but  by  sppealini  is 
their  hatred  and  jealousy  of  JSgina,  which  «ru  sua  u 
war  with  them,  and  waa  mistress  of  the  sea.  To  be 
able  to  cope  with  this  formidable  rival,  they  built  i 
hundred  new  galleys,  and  thus  increased  their  unl 
force  to  two  hundred  ships;  and  it  was  probably  si 
the  same  time  that  they  were  persuaded  to  pan  i  de- 
cree, which  directed  twenty  triremes  to  be  built  every 
year.    (Bdekh,  StauUkatuhalt.  der  Atk.,  J,  c.  19.) 
While  the  storm  of  the  Persian  invasion  was  tMj 
approaching,  Themi'atoclea  was  busied  in  allaying  u> 
mosity  and  silencing  disputes  among  the  Grecian  tit. 
ies  |  and  when,  net  long  after  this,  the  Athenuus, 
alarmed  for  their  safety,  had  sent  to  Delphi  for  adviot, 
he  is  supposed,  on  very  good  grounds,  to  have  influ- 
enced the  well-known  answer  of  the  oracle,  "  that  Jove 
had  granted  the  prayer  of  hia  daughter  Minem,  isi 
that,  when  all  beside  waa  lost,  s  wooden  wall  shook! 
still  shelter  the  citizens  of  Athens."  This  woodeo  sal, 
which  waa  to  afford  the  only  refuge  in  the  hoot  el 
danger,  aeemed  beat  explained  by  the  fleet,  wines, 
since  it  bad  been  increased  according  to  the  advice  of 
Themistocles,  might  well  be  deemed  the  sorest  baV 
wark  of  Athens.   The  elder  citizens,  however,  though 
it  incredible  that  Minerva  should  abandon  her  inciea 
citadel,  and  resign  her  charge  to  the  rival  deity,  sat 
whom  she  bad  anciently  contended  for  the  possesses 
of  Attica,    To  them  it  aeemed  clear  that  the  orach 
muat  have  spoken  of  the  hedge  of  thorns,  which  suet 
fenced  in  the  rock  of  Pallas,  and  that  this,  if  repaired 
and  strengthened  with  the  same  materials,  would  be 
an  impregnable  barrier  against  all  assaults.  The  ex- 
istence of  Athens  bung  on  the  issue  of  these  delibers- 
tions.  The  people,  in  their  uncertainty,  looked  to  Tat- 
mistocles  for  advice.   Hia  keen  eye  had  prabshh; 
caught  a  prophetic  glimpse  of  the  events  that  were  » 
hallow  the  snares  of  Sahunis  ;  and  he  now  remiaitd 
his  bearers  that  a  Greciap  oracle  would  not  have  called 
the  island  the  dnine  (this  term  had  been  used  ia  tat 
response  just  alluded  to)  if  it  was  to  be  afflicted  via 
the  triumph  of  the  barbarians,  aod  was  not  rather  io 
be  the  scene  of  their  destruction.    He  therefore  ex- 
horted them,  if  all  other  safeguards  should  fail  then, 
to  commit  their  safety  and  their  hopes  of  ricWrj" 
their  newly-strengthened  navy.    This  counsel  prmi- 
ed. — When  intelligence  of  the  capture  of  Athens  wet 
brought  to  the  Greeks  assembled  with  their  vessebst 
Salamia,  and,  amid  the  consternation  that  ensued, « 
waa  resolved  in  council  to  retire  from  Salaous  mi 
give  battle  near  the  shore  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  owing 
to  the  bold  deportment  of  Themistocles  stone  that  the 
allies  were  induced  to  change  their  detarauutiori  ini 
give  battle  in  the  straits.    According  to  the  sworn* 
that  have  been  given  of  this  transaction,  as  Themiso- 
cles  waa  returning  to  hia  ship  from  the  council  a 
which  it  had  been  resolved  to  sail  away  from  Salsa* 
he  was  met  by  Mneaiphilos,  an  Athenian  officer,  wbo, 
on  hearing  the  issue  of  the  conference,  exclaimed  that 
Greece  waa  loat  if  auch  a  counsel  were  adopted ;  lot 
the  allies,  if  now  allowed  to  retreat,  could  no  longer 
be  kept  together,  but  would  be  scattered  to  their  sev- 
eral cities.    Thia  suggestion  tailing  in  with  the  opus- 
ion  of  Themistocles,  induced  him  to  return  to  the  Sf«r- 
tan  Eurybiades  wbo  commanded  in  chief,  and  pressing 
on  him,  with  many  additions,  the  arguments  of  Mm- 
siphilus,  he  persuaded  him  to  reconvene  the  ru-oci 
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Thwoirtncki  now  urged  the  command  en  to  remain, 
both  on  account  of  toe  advantage  which  the  narrow 
straits  of  Salami*  gave  to  the  Greeks,  inferior  aa  well 
in  the  speed  aa  in  the  number  of  their  ships,  and  alao 
because,  by  so  doing,  they  would  preaerve  Megan, 
Salami*,  and  iEgins,  with  the  Athenian  women  and 
children  deposited  in  the  latter  place*.    When  he 
found  them  cull  obstinate,  he  declared  that  the  Athe- 
nians, if  their  feelings  and  interests,  after  all  they  bad 
done,  were  so  little  regarded,  would  abandon  the  arma- 
ment, and,  taking  on  board  their  families,  would  seek 
a  settlement  elsewhere.    This  threat  prevailed,  and  it 
was  agreed  to  remain ;  bat  at  the  approach  of  the  en- 
emy the  Peloponneaiane  again  were  eager  to  depart  and 
provide  for  the  defence  of  their  own  territories ;  on 
which  Themistocles,  to  prevent  the  mischiefs  he  fore- 
saw, and  partly,  alao,  with  the  double  policy  which 
marked  hie  character,  to  secure  to  himself,  in  case  of 
defeat,  an  interest  with  the  conquerors,  aent  private 
information  to  the  Peraian  admiral  of  the  flight  which 
was  meditated  by  the  Greeks,  and  advised  him  to 
guard  against  it  by  occupying  both  ends  of  the  strait 
between  Salami*  and  the  main-land.   After  the  glori- 
ous da;  of  Sa lamia,  when  the  remnant  of  the  Peraian 
fleet  had  been  pursued  a*  far  as  the  island  of  Andros, 
Themistqclea  proposed  to  continue  the  chase,  and  then 
to  aail  to  the  Hellespont  and  break  down  the  bridge. 
Eurybiades  opposed  him,  on  the  ground  that  there  was 
danger  lest  the  Persians,  being  rendered  desperate, 
might  yet  be  successful ;  and  the  Peloponnesians  gen- 
erally agreeing  with  Eurybiadea,  the  proposal  waa  re- 
jected.   On  this,  Themiatocles  persuaded  the  Atheni- 
ans, who  had  been  most  eager  for  pursuit,  to  acqui- 
esce ;  while,  if  we  believe  in  the  motives  commonly 
ascribed  to  him,  be  took  advantage  of  the  incident  to 
secure  for  himself,  in  esse  of  Banishment,  a  refuge  in 
Persia,  by  sending  a  secret  messenger  to  Xerxes,  to 
inform  him  of  the  plan  which  had  been  proposed,  and 
■ay  that  Themiatocles,  through  friendship  to 'him,  had 
procured  its  rejection.    This  view  of  the  case,  howev- 
er, can  hardly  be  the  correct  one.   It  may  be  easily 
conceived  that  a  man  like  Themistoclea  loved  the  art* 
in  which  he  excelled  for  their  own  sake,  and  might  ex- 
ercise the  faculties  with  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
gifted  upon  very  slight  occasions.   In  devising  a  plan, 
conducting  an  intrigue,  surmounting  a  difficulty,  in 
leading  men  to  his  ends  without  their  knowledge  and 
•gainst  their  will,  be  might  find  a  delight  which  might 
often  be  in  itself  a  sufficient  motive  of  action.  We 
should  be  led,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  thia  was  tho 
inducement  which  oaused  him  to  aend  this  other  secret 
message  to  Xerxes.    For  that,  in  the  very  moment  of 
victory,  when  he  had  just  risen  to  the  highest  degree 
of  reputation  and  influence  among  his  countrymen,  he 
should  have  foreseen  tbe  changes  which  fortune  had  in 
•lore  for  him,  snd  have  conceived  the  thought  of  pro- 
viding a  place  of  refuge  among  the  barbarians,  to  which 
he  might  fly  if  he  should  be  driven  out  of  Greece,  is  • 
conjecture  that  might  very  naturally  be  formed  after 
the  event,  but  would  scarcely  have  been  thought  prob- 
able before  it. — All  Greece  now  resounded  with  the 
fame  of  Themistocles.    The  deliverance  just  effected 
was  universally  ascribed,  next  to  the  favour  of  the 
gods,  to  his  foresight  and  presence  of  mind ;  and  when 
the  Grecian  commander*  met  in  the  temple  of  Neptune 
on  the  Isthmus,  to  award  the  palm  of  individual  merit, 
no  one  was  generous  enough  to  resign  the  first  place 
to  another,  but  moat  were  juat  enough  to  award  the 
second  to  Themistocles.    Still  higher  honours,  how- 
ever, awaited  him  from  Sparta,  a  severe  judge  of  Athe- 
nian merit.    He  went  thither,  according  to  Plutarch, 
invited ;  wishing,  Herodotus  saya,  to  be  honoured. 
The  Spartans  gave  bim  a  chaplet  of  olive  leave*  :  it 
was  the  reward  they  had  beatowed,  on  their  own  admi- 
ral Eurybiades.    They  added  a  chariot,  the  best  the' 
city  possessed ;  and,  to  distinguish  him  above  all  other 
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foreigner*  that  had  ever  entered  Sparta,  they  sent  toe 
three  hundred  knights  to  escort  him  aa  far  aa  the  bor- 
ders of  Tegea  on  hia  return.  He  himaelf  subsequently 
dedicated  a  temple  to  Diana,  aa  the  goddess  of  good 
counsel. — Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Plata;*,  the 
Athenian  people  had  begun  to  bring  back  their  fami- 
lies, and  to  rebuild  their  city  and  ramparts.  But  the 
jealousy  excited  in  the  Peloponneaiane  by  the  power 
and  spirit  which  Athens  had  displayed  waa  far  stronger 
than  their  gratitude  for  what  it  had  dona  and  suffered 
in  the  common  cauae.  An  embassy  arrived  from  Pe- 
loponnesus to  urge  the  Atheuiana  not  to  go  on  with 
their  fortifications,  but  rather,  as  far  aa  in  them  lay,  to 
demolish  the  walla  of  all  other  cities  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, that  the  enemy,  if  he  again  returned,  might  have 
no  strong  place  to  fix  hia  headquarters  in,  as  recently 
in  Thebes.  If  this  demand  bad  been  complied  with, 
Athens  would  have  become  entirely  subject  to  Lace- 
dnmon.  At  tbe  same  time,  it  waa  dangerous  to  refuse, 
since  from  the  paat  conduct  of  Lacedaemon  there  waa 
little  ground  to  expect  that  gratitude  would  prevent  it 
from  any  action  prompted  by  jealousy  or  ambition; 
while  it  waa  vain  to  hope,  that  the  military  force  of 
Athens,  weakened  by  the  number  of  citizens  absent 
with  the  fleet,  would  be  sblo  to  maintain  itself  without 
the  aid  of  walls  against  the  united  strength  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. In  this  difficulty  Themistocles  adviaed 
them  immediately  to  send  away  the  Lacedaemonian 
ambassadors,  to  raise  up  the  walls  with  the  utmost 
possible  celerity,  men,  women,  and  children  joining  in 
the  work,  and,  choosing  himself  and  some  others  aa 
ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  aend  him  thither  at  once,  but 
to  detain  hia  colleagues  until  the  walls  had  attained  a 
sufficient  height  for  defence.  He  was  accordingly 
sent  to  Lacedtemon,  where  he  put  off  hia  audience 
from  day  to  day,  excusing  himself  by  saying  that  he 
waited  for  nia  colleagues,  who  were  daily  expected,  and 
wondered  that  they  were  not  com*.  But  when  re- 
ports arrived  that  the  walls  were  gaining  height,  he 
bade  the  magistrates  not  to  trust  to  rumour,  but  to  send 
some  competent  persons  to  examine  for  themselves. 
They  sent  accordingly,  and,  at  tbe  same  time,  Themis- 
tocles secretly  directed  the  Athenians  to  detain  tbe 
Lacedemonian  commissioners,  but  with  the  least  pos- 
sible show  of  compulsion,  till  himself  and  hia  cot- 
leagues  should  return.  The  latter  were  now  arrived, 
and  brought  news  that  the  walls  had  gained  the  height 
required :  and  Themistocles  declared  to  the  Lacede- 
monians that  Athena  was  already  sufficiently  fortified, 
and  that  henceforth,  if  the  Lacedemonians  and  their 
allies  had  anything  to  do,  they  must  do  it  as  to  persons 
able  to  judge  both  of  the  common  interest  and  their  own. 
The  Spartane  were  secretly  mortified  at  their  failure, 
and  probably  not  the  less  so  from  the  consciousness 
that  the  attempt  had  been  an  unhandsome  one ;  but 
their  discontent  did  not  break  out  openly,  and  the  am- 
bassadors on  each  part  went  home  unquestioned  —No 
Greek  had  yet  rendered  services  such  at  those  of  The- 
miatocles to  the  common  cause ;  no  Athenian  except 
Solon  had  conferred  equal  benefits  upon  Athens. 
Themistocles  was  not  unconscious  of  his  own  merit, 
nor  careful  to  suppress  his  sense  of  it.  He  waa 
thought  to  indicate  it  too  plainly  when  he  dedicated 
hia  temple  above  mentioned  to  Diana,  and  tbe  offence 
was  aggravated  if  he  himself  placed  his  statue  there, 
where  it  was  still  seen  in  the  days  of  Plutarch,  who 
pronounces  the  form  no  less  heroic  than  the  soul  of  the 
msn.  In  the  same  spirit  are  several  stories  related  by 
Plutarch,  of  tho  indiscretion  with  which  he  sometimes 
alluded  to  the  magnitude  of  the  debt  which  his  coun- 
trymen owed  him.  He  would  teem,  indeed,  not  to 
have  discovered,  till  it  was  too  late,  that  there  are  obli- 
gations which  neither  princes  nor  nations  can  endure, 
and  which  are  forfeited  if  they  are  not  discharged. 
After  the  battle  of  Salamis,  and  while  the  tetrors  O- 
the  invasion  were  still  fresh,  his  influence  at  Athe u 
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wat  predominant,  tnd  his  power  coneequently  nal 
wherever  the  ascendancy  of  Athene  wee  acknowledg- 
ed :  tad  he  did  not  always  scrapie  to  convert  the  glory 
with  which  be  ought  to  have  been  wtiefied  into  • 
source  of  petty  profit.  Immediately  after  the  retreat 
of  Xerxes,  he  exacted  contributions  from  the  islanders 
who  had  sided  with  the  barbarians,  as  the  price  of  di- 
verting from  them  the  resentment  of  the  Greeks.  An- 
other opportunity  for  enriching  himself  he  found  m  the 
factions  by  which  many  of  the  maritime  states  were 
divided.  Almost  everywhere  there  was  a  party  or  in- 
dividuals who  needed  the  aid  of  bis  authority,  and  were 
willing  to  purchase  his  mediation.  Themittocles,  in 
short,  accumulated  extraordinary  wealth  on  a  less  than 
moderate  fortune.  When  bis  troubles  had  commen- 
ced, a  great  part  of  his  property  was  secretly  conveyed 
into  Asia  by  bis  friends ;  but  that  part  which  was  die- 
severed  ana  confiscated  is  estimated  by  Tbeopompus 
at  a  hundred  talenta,  by  Theopbrastus  at  eighty ; 
though,  before  he  engaged  in  public  affairs,  sH  he  pos- 
sessed did  not  amount  to  so  much  as  three  talents. 
tPiur.,  Vit.  Tkcmtit.,  c.  S6.)— But  if  he  made  some 
enemies  by  his  selfishness,  he  provoked  others,  whose 
resentment  proved  more  formidable,  by  his  firm  and 
enlightened  patriotism.  Sparta  never  forgave  him  the 
shame  he  brought  upon  bar  by  thwarting  her  insidious 
attempt  to  suppress  the  independence  of  her  rival,  and 
he  farther  exasperated  her  snimosity  by  detecting  and 
baffling  another  stroke  of  her  artful  policy.  The  Spar- 
tana  proposed  to  punish  the  stales  which  had  aided  the 
barbarians,  or  had  abandoned  the  cause  of  Greece,  by 
depriving  them  of  the  right  of  being  represented  in  the 
Amphietyonic  congress.  By  this  measure,  Argos, 
Thebes,  and  the  northern  states,  which  had  hitherto 
composed  the  majority  in  that  assembly,  would  have 
been  excluded  from  it,  and  the  effect  would  probably 
have  been  that  Spartan  influence  would  have  prepon- 
derated there.  Themittocles  frustrated  this  attempt 
by  throwing  the  weight  of  Athens  into  the  opposite 
scale,  and  by  pointing  out  the  danger  of  reducing  the 
eoaucil  to  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
of  its  most  powerful  members.  The  enmity  which  he 
thus  drew  upon  himself  would  have  been  less  honour- 
able to  him,  if  there  bad  been  any  ground  for  a  story, 
which  apparently  was  never  heard  of  till  it  became 
Current  among  some  late  collectors  of  anocdotea, 
from  whom  Plutarch  received  it :  it  baa  been  popular 
because  it  seemed  to  illustrate  the  contrast  between 
the  characters  of  TbemUtocles  and  Aristides,  and  to 
display  the  magnanimity  of  the  Athenians.  Tbemis- 
toclea  is  made  to  tell  the  Athenians  that  he  has  some- 
thing to  propose  which  will  be  highly  beneficial  to  the 
commonwealth,  but  which  must  not  be  divulged.  The 
people  depute  Aristides  to  hear  the  secret,  and  to  judge 
of  the  merit  of  the  proposal.  Tbemistoclea  discloses 
a  plan  for  firing  the  allied  fleet  at  Pagase,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  form  of  the  story  adopted  bv  Cicero 
jff-i  3,  11),  the  Lacedemonian  fleet  at  (jythium. 
pon  this,  Aristides  reports  to  the  assembled  people 
that  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous  to  Athens 
than  the  counsel  of  Themittocles,  but  nothing  more 
dishonourable  and  unjust.  The  generous  people  re- 
ject the  proffered  advantage,  without  even  being 
tempted  to  inquire  in  what  it  consisted. — Themisto- 
clet  was  gradually  supplanted  in  public  favour  by  men 
worthy  indeed  to  be  his  rivals,  but  who  owed  their 
victory  less  to  their  own  merit  than  to  the  towering 
pre-eminence  of  his  deserts.  He  himself,  as  we  have 
observed,  seconded  tbem  by  his  indiscretion  in  their 
endeavours  to  persuade  the  people  that  he  bad  risen 
too  high  above  the  common  level  to  remain  a  harmless 
citizen  in  a  free  state :  that  bis  was  a  case  which  call- 
ed for  the  extraordinary  remedy  prescribed  by  the  laws 
against  the  power  and  greatness  of  an  individual  which 
threatened  to  overlay  the  young  democracy.  He  waa 
condemned  to  temporary  exile  nv  the  same  process  of 
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ostracism  which  he  bad  himself  before  directed  igurot 
Aristidea.  He  took  op  hie  abode  at  Argot,  which  at 
bad  served  in  his  prosperity,  and  which  welcomed,  il 
not  the  saviour  of  Greece,  at  least  the  enemy  of  Spar- 
ta. Here  be  waa  still  residing,  though  he  onasuaaly 
visited  other  cities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  when  Put*, 
nias  was  convicted  of  his  treason.  Is  (earthing  at 
farther  traces  of  bis  plot,  the  epberi  found  same  parti 
of  a  correspondence  between  him  and  ToanuUteUa, 
which  appeared  to  afford  sufficient  ground  lor  chargrar 
the  Athenian  with  having  shared  nit  friend's  erase. 
They  immediately  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens  Is  ac- 
cuse him,  and  to  insist  that  he  sheaM  be  ponisM  ■ 
like,  manner  with  the  partook  of  bis  gmK  Wt  bra 
no  reason  to  believe  that  there  waa  any  bmhs  aoht 
foundation  for  the  charge  than  what  Plutarch  rebus; 
that  Panaaniaa,  when  be  saw  Themittocles  saaaaai 
believing  that  he  would  embrace  any  opportowty  tf 
avenging  himself  on  his  ungrateful  country,  opened  as 
project  to  him  in  a  letter.  Tbemistoclet  thought « 
the  scheme  of  a  madman,  but  one  which  be  was  art 
bound,  and  had  no  inducement,  to  reveal.  Heat) 
have  written,  though  his  prudence  renders  it  imprest 
ble,  something  that  implied  his  knowledge  of  the  se- 
cret. But  his  cause  was  never  submitted  to  an  imrai- 
tial  tribunal :  hit  enemies  were  in  posseaaioa  at  ua 

gnbfa'c  mind  at  Athens,  and  officers  were  sent  with  in 
partans,  who  tendered  their  assistance,  to  arrest  aha 
and  bring  him  to  Athena,  where,  in  the  prevailing  ex- 
position of  the  people,  almost  inevitable  death  awaaat 
him.  This  he  foresaw,  and  determined  to  avoid,  n 
the  Peloponneaut  he  could  no  longer  hope  to  find  a  ait 
refnge.  He  sought  it  firs*,  in  Corcyra,  which  wva- 
debted  to  him  for  hie  friendly  mediation  in  t  ditaw 
with  Corinth  about  the  Lencadian  peninsula,  and  has, 
by  his  means,  obtained  the  object  it  contended  far 
The  Corcyreane,  however  witling,  were  unable  to  sW- 
ter  him  from  the  united  power  of  Athena  and  Spaa, 
and  he  crossed  over  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Eprrm 
The  Moloaaiana,  the  most  powerful  people  of  this  etas- 
try,  were  now  ruled  by  a  king  named  Admetw,  whoa 
Themittocles,  in  the  dsy  of  his  power,  bad  thwarted  ■ 
s  suit  which  be  bad  occasion  to  make  to  the  Athen- 
sns,  and  had  added  insult  to  disappointment.  TV 
miatoclet  adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  throwing 
himself  upon  the  mercy  of  this  bis  personal  eneay. 
The  king  was  fortunately  absent  from  heme  when  ua 
stranger  arrived  at  hit  gate,  and  his  queen  Fhthit,  n 
whom  no  vindictive  feelings  stifled  her  womanly  eta- 
passion,  receive*  ...m  with  kindness,  and  instrociei 
him  in  tlx-  ^tc  effectual  manner  of  disarming  her  hat- 
band'*  resentment  tnd  securing  las  protection.  Who 
Admetua  returned,  he  found  lnemistooles  sealed  at 
his  hearth,  holding  the  yoot-g  prince  whom  Phtbis  hai 
placed  in  his  bands.  This  among  the  Moloaatass  wb 
the  mott  solemn  form  of  supplication,  more  powerful 
than  the  olive-branch  among  the  Greeks.  The  khrj 
waa  touched ;  he  raited  the  suppliant  with  su  eat*- 
rance  of  protection,  which  he  fulfilled,  when  the  Athe- 
nian and  Lacedemonian  commissioners  dogged  their 
prey  to  hit  mention,  by  refusing  to  surrender  his  goett 
Themistocles,  however,  would  seem  not  to  htw  re- 
tended  to  fix  his  abode  among  the  Molossiarn,  and  hi 
had  probably  very  early  conceived  the  deaign  of  seek- 
ing his  fortune  at  the  court  of  Persia.  He  is  said  » 
have  consulted  the  oracle  at  Dodona,  perhaps  lest  far 
a  direction  than  for  a  pretext :  the  answer  seemed  ta 
point  to  the  great  king ;  and  Admetns,  practising  the 
hospitality  of  the  heroic  ages,  supplied  his  guest  with 
the  means  of  crossing  over  to  the  coast  of  the  /£gee* 
At  the  Macedonian  port  of  Pydna  be  found  a  mer- 
chant-ship bound  for  Ionia,  and,  after  a  narrow  ewtpe 
from  '.he  Athenian  fleet,  which  was  then  beMegiar 
Naxos,  and  to  the  coast  of  which  island  he  had  ben 
carried  by  a  storm,  Themiotoclee  was  safely  landed  o 
the  harbour  of  Ephesus.   It  waa  by  letter  that  hr  fast 
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nude  btmaelf  known  to  Artaxeries,  who  wa  then  on 
Um  Persian  throM.   la  bit  communication  he  ac- 
knowledged (he  evil  he  had  inflicted  on  the  royal  house 
in  the  defence  of  bis  country,  but  claimed  the  merit  of 
baring  sent  the  timely  warning  by  which  Xerxes  was 
enabled  to  effect  his  retreat  from  Salami*  in  safety, 
end  of 'bavins  diverted  the  Greeks  from  the  design  of 
intercepting  him.   He  ventured  to  add*  that  has  perse- 
cation  and  exile  were  owing  to  his  zeal  for  the  inter- 
ests of  the  King  of  Persia,  and  that  be  bad  the  power 
of  proving  his  attachment  by  still  greater  services ;  but 
he  desired  that  a  year  might  be  allowed  him  to  acquire 
the  means  of  disclosing  his  plans  in  person.    His  re- 
quest was  granted,  and  he  assiduously  applied  himself 
to  •tody  the  language  and  manners  oi  the  country,  with 
which  he  became  sufficiently  fimUisr  to  conciliate  the 
favour  of  Artaxerxes  by  hi*  conversation  and  address, 
no  less  than  by  the  promises  which  he  held  out,  and 
the  prudence  of  which  hp  gave  proof*.    If  we  may  be- 
lieve Plutarch,  he  even  excited  the  jealousy  of  the 
Persian  courtiers  by  the  superior  success  with  which 
be  cultivated  their  arts:  be  was  continually  by  the 
king's  aide  at  the  chase  and  in  the  palace,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  lbs  king's  mother,  who  hon- 
oured him  with  especial  marks  of  condescension.  He 
wis  at  length  .sent  down  to  the  maritime  provinces, 
perhaps  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  of  striking  the  blow, 
by  which  he  was  to  raise  the  power  of  Persia  upon  the 
rain  of  his  country.    In  the  mean  time,  a  pension  was 
eon/erred  upon  him  in  the  Oriental  form ;  three  flour- 
ishing towns  were  assigned  to  him  for  his  maintenance, 
•f  which  Magnesia  was  to  supply  him  with  bread,  Myus 
with  viands,  and  Lampsscus  with  the  growth  of  her 
celebrated  vineyards.    He  fixed  his  residence  at  Mag- 
nesia, in  the  vale  of  the  Maunder,  where  the  royal 
gnat  invested  him  with  a  kind  of  princely  rank. 
There  death  overtook  him,  hastened,  as  it  was  com* 
manly  supposed,  by  his  consciousness  of  being  unable 
to  perform  (he  promises  which  he  had  made  to  the 
king.    Thncydides,  however,  evidently  did  not  believe 
the  story  that  be  put  an  end  to  his  own  life  by  poison. 
That  fear  of  disappointing  the  Persian  king  should 
have  urged  him  to  such  an  act  is  indeed  scarcely  cred- 
ible.  Yet  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the  man  who 
bad  been  kept  awake  by  the  trophies  of  Miltiades, 
must  have  felt  some  bitter  pangs  when  be  heard  of  the 
rising  glory  of  Cinaon.    Though  his  character  was  not 
so  Strang  as  his  mind,  it  was  greet  enough  to  be  above 
the  wretched  satisfaction  implied  in  one  of  Plutarch's 
anecdote* :  that,  amid  the  splendour  of  his  luxurious 
table,  he  one  day  exclaimed,  "  How  much  wo  should 
have  lost,  my  children,  if  we  bad  not  been  ruined." 
It  must  have  been  with  a  far  different  feeling  that  he 
deeired  his  bones  to  be  secretly  conveyed  to  Attica, 
though  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  over  so  ma  ay  ac- 
tions of  his  life  extends  to  the  fate  of  his  remains.  A 
splendid  monument  waa  raised  to  him  in  the  public 
place  at  Magnesia  ;  but  a  tomb  waa  also  pointed  out 
by  the  seaside,  within  the  port  of  Piraus,  which  was 
generally  believed  to  contain  his  bones.    His  descend- 
ant* continued  to  enjoy  some  peculiar  privileges  at 
Magnesia  in  the  time  of  Plutarch;  but  neither  they 
nor  his  posterity  at  Athena  ever  revived"'  the  lustre  of 
hi*  name.    Themistocles  died  In  his  65tb  year,  about 
449  B.C.    (ThirlviaWt  Hutorv  of  Grttce.  vol.  9,  p. 
26S,  ttqq.)— There  are  certain  letters  which  go  under 
tbe  name  of  Themistocles,  and  which  have  come  down 
to  oar  times.    These  letters  have  been  ascribed  to  the 
,  Athenian  commander  of  the  same  name,  but  without 
sufficient  evidence.    They  are  the  production  of  some 
one  who  ha*  amused  himself  with  this  specie*  of  lit- 
erary imposture,  and  baa  placed  himself,  in  imagina- 
tion, in  the  position  occupied  by  the  conqueror  of  8*1- 
axuis,  after  he  had  experienced  the  ingratitude  of  his 
countrymen.   The  deception  is  well  kept  no.  The 
best  edition  is  that  of  Schoettgen,  lip*.,  1710,  gvo. 
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republished  is  1722.  Bremer's  edition  is  little  mom 
than  a  reprint  of  this,  Lcmgov.,  1776,  8vo.  (Hoj- 
nuura,  hex.  BAlugraph.,  vol.  3,  p.  661.) 

Theocutus,  a  celebrated  Greek  Bucolic  poet,  a 
native  of  Syracuse,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy 
Pniladelphua,  king  of  Egypt,  and  Hiero  II.  of  Syra- 
cuse, B.C.  270.  He  was  instructed,  in  hi*  earlier 
years,  by  Asclepiades  of  Samoa,  and  Pbiletae  of  Cos; 
subsequently  he  became  the  friend  of  Aralus,  and  pass- 
ed a  part  of  hi*  dsya  at  Alexandres,  and  the  remain- 
der in  Sicily.  It  has  been  supposed  that  he  waa  stran- 
gled by  older  of  Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  in  revenge  for 
some  satirical  invectives ;  but  the  passage  of  Ovid,  on 
which  the  supposition  rests,  mentions  only  "  the  Sysa- 
cusan  poet,"  and  it  does  not  follow  that  this  waa  our 
bard.  {Oirid,  lb.,  561.)  Theocritus  distinguished 
himself  by  bis  poetical  compositions,  and  has  carried 
Bucolic  verse  to  it*  highest  perfection.  No  one  of 
those  who  have  endeavoured  to  surpass  him,  whether 
among  the  ancients  or  moderns,  has  been  able  to  equal 
his  simplicity,  his  naivete,  and  his  grace.  He  is  out, 
however,  free  from  the  faults  of  his  sge,  in  which  the 
decline  or  pure  taste  had  already  become  apparent. 
His  Bucolics  are  written  in  the  Doric  dialect.  They 
consist  of  thirty  poems,  which  bear  the  title  of  Idyll 
(&iS67Ata),  aad  twenty  one  other  smaller  pieces  un- 
der the  name  of  epigrams.  The  thirty  Idyls,  how- 
ever, are  not  all  by  Theocritus.  It  appears  that  they 
had  been  composed  by  different  poets,  and  united  into 
one  body  by  some  grammarians.  These  thirty  pieces 
are  not  all,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  Bucolic  order; 
some  appear  to  be  fragments  of  epic  poems ;  two  of 
them  would  seem  to  resemble  mimes  ;  several  belong 
to  lyric  poetry.— Theocritus  has  sometimes  been  cen- 
sured for  the  rusticity,  and  even  indelicacy,  of  some  at 
his  expressions.  The  latter  charge  admits  of  no  de- 
fence. With  regard  to  the  former,  it  must  be  observ- 
ed, that  they  who  conceive  that  the  manners  and  senti- 
ments of  shepherds  should  alwaya  be  represented,  net 
aa  they  are  sr  have  been  in  any  age  or  country,  but 
greatly  entbellished  or  refined,  do  not  seem  to  have  • 
just  idea  of  the  nature  of  pastoral  poetry.  The  Idyls 
of  Theocritus  are,  in  general,  faithful  copies  of  nature, 
and  his  characters  hold  a  proper  medium  between  rude- 
ness arid  refinement. — Tbe  "  EpiihaUroium  of  Helen," 
one  of  tbe  thirty,  has  been  supposed  to  bear  a  resens- 
blanoe  to  the  Song  of  Solomon.  Some  have  conclu- 
ded from  this  that  Theocritus  was  acquainted  with  the 
latter  piece.  The  discussion  is  a  very  raterestingone 
for  biblical  critics ;  since,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  The- 
ocritus knew  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  commonly 
received  opinion,  according  to  which  this  poem  did  net 
exist  in  Greek  at  tbe  time  of  Tfaeocritua  (Ptolemy 
Pniladelphua  having  only  cauaed  the  Pentateuch  to  he 
translated  into  Greek),  is  completely  refuted.  Oar 
limit*  forbid  any  investigation  of  this  subject.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  an  examination  of  the  point 
will  end  in  the  conviction  that  Theocritus  never  saw 
the  composition  in  question. — "  The  poetry  of  Theoc- 
ritus," observes  Elton*  "is  marked  by  the  strength 
and  vivacity  of  original  genius.  Everything  is  distinct 
and  peculiar.;  everything  is  individualized ;  and  is 
brought  strongly  and  closely  to  the  eye  and  under- 
standing of  the  reader,  so  as  to  stamp  the  impression 
of  reality.  Hia  scenes  of  nature,  and  bis  men  and 
women,  are  equally  striking  for  circumstance  and  man- 
ners, and  may  equally  be  described  by  the  epithet  pic- 
turesque. His  humour  is  chiefly  shown  in  the  por- 
traiture of  middle-rank  city-life,  where  it  abounds  with 
strokes  of  character  that  are  not  confined  to  ancient 
times  or  national  peculiarities,  but  suit  all  ages  and  all 
climates.  He  is  not  limited  to  rustic  or  comic  dia- 
logue or  incident,  but  passe*  with  equal  facility  to  re- 
fined and  elevated  subjects  ;  aad  they  who  have  beard 
only  of  the  rusticity  of  Theocritus,  will  be  uaesnsct 
ediy  struck  by  the  delicacy  of  hia  thoughts,  and  toe 
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richness  tod  elegance  of  hie  fancy.  While  some  hare 
made  coarseness  an  objection  to  Theocritus,  others 
have  affected  to  talk  of  his  assigning  to  his  goatherds 
sentiments  above  their  station ;  as  it  Theocritus  were 
not  the  beat  judge  of  the  manners  of  his  own  country- 
men. If  the  allusion  to  tales  of  mythology  be  meant, 
these  were  doubtless  familiar  in  the  mouths,  and  cur- 
rent in  the  xmprovixi  songs,  of  the  peaaanta  of  Sicily. 
They  who,  in  conformity  with  the  mawkish  modern 
theory  of  pastorals,  sit  in  judgment  to  decide  what  idyls 
are,  and  what  are  not.Iegnimate  pastorals,  mar  be  told, 
in  the  words  of  Pope  on  his  own  pastorals,  while  iron- 
ically depreciating  them  in  comparison  of  those  of 
Philips,  to  which  they  are,  in  fact,  inferior,  that  if  cer- 
tain idyls  be  not  pastorals,  they  are  something  better. 
But  the  term  idyl,  among  the  Greeks,  was  miscella- 
neous and  general.  It  designated  what  we  call  Fugi- 
tive Poetry  :  and  sneh  also  among  the  Latins  are  the 
Edytlia  of  Claudian  and  Auaonins.  Thus,  in  Theocri- 
tus, besides  the  country  eclogue,  we  find  under  the  title 
of  idyl  the  dramatic  town-eclogue,  the  epithalami- 
urn,  the  panegyric,  and  the  tale  of  heroic  mythology. 
The  coarse  indecency  of  allusion  in  some  passages 
may  be  objected  to  with  better  reason ;  not  aa  unsuit- 
able to  that  innocence  of  an  ideal  golden  sge  which 
1ns  been  foolishly  thought  essential  to  pastoral ;  for 
the  only  pastoral  that  has  either  value  or  intelligible 
meaning  is,  properly,  a  representation  of  common  life, 
rural  manners,  and  rural  scenes  as  they  are;  bat  these 
passages  are  objectionable  in  every  sense.  They  show 
character,  indeed ;  bnt  it  is  character  that  were  better 
hidden :  the  depraved  groaaneaa  of  manners  corrupted, 
and  of  human  nature  degenerated."  (Specimens  of 
the  Clastic  Poett,  vol.  1,  p.  841.)— The  best  editions 
of  Theocritus  are,  that  of  Wharton,  Chum ,  1770,  8 
Tola.  4to ;  that  of  Valckenaer,  L  Bat.,  1778,  dee.,  8vo ; 
that  of  Gaisford,  in  the  Poet*  Minorea  (Omm.,  1816- 
80,  4  vola.  8vo),  and  that  of  Kiessling,  X<ip».,  1819, 
Bvo,  republished,  along  with  Heindorf's  Bion  and  Mot- 
■  cbus,  by  Valpy,  Loni.,  18*9,  8  vola.  8vo. — II.  An 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native  of  Chios,  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Alexander.  (Conaolt  Athenanu,  6,  p. 
SSI,  ed  Sckueigh,  vol.  8,  p.  886,  and  Sehftt,  Hut. 
Lit.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  186.) 

Thsodsctss,  l.  a  Greek  orator  and  poet  of  Phase- 
lia  in  Pamphylia,  son  of  Aristander,  and  disciple  of 
lacerates.  He  wrote  M  tragedies,  besides  other  works, 
of  which  fragments  exist.  He  was  one  of  those 
selected  by  Queen  Artemisia  to  deliver  funeral  eulo- 
gies on  her  deceased  husband  Mausolus ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  he  gained  the  prize  in  a  dramatic 
conteat  connected  with  the  funeral  obsequies  of  the 
prince.  He  died  at  Athens,  at  the  age  of  41.  (Suid., 
t.  t.  &eoi(iern{.) — II.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
rhetorician.  He  wrote  a  eulogy  on  Alexander  of  Epi- 
rua,  and  also  historical  commentaries,  as  well  as  other 
works.    (Suid..  I.  v.) 

'  Thxodori,  wife  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  (Fad. 
Justinianus.) 

TacoDOBtTVs,  one  of  the  Greek  fathers,  a  native 
of  Antioch,  and  a  disciple  of  Chrysoatom.  He  was 
made  bishop  of  Oyrrfaua,  in  Syria,  A  D.  480,  and,  after 
having  favoured  the  opinions  of  Nestorius,  he  wrote 
against  that  hereeiarch.  His  xeal  for  the  Catholic  faith 
rendered  him  obnoxious  to  the  Eurychiane,  by  whom 
he  waa  deposed  in  the  synod  which  they  held  at  Ephe- 
sus ;  but  he  was  restored  to  hia  diocese  by  the  council 
of  Chslcedon,  A.D.  431.  Nothing  ia  known  of  his 
farther  history, except  that  he  waa  alive  till  after  A.D. 
460.  He  is  the  author  of  a  history  commencing  A.D. 
884,  where  that  of  Eusebius  ends,  and  continued  down 
to  A.D.  439.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Reading, 
Cant.,  1730,  fol.  Theodoret  bears  a  high  rank  among 
the  commentators  on  the  Scriptures  for  the  purity  of 
hia  style.  Occasionally,  however,  he  abounds  too 
much  with  metaphors.  His  work  is  rather  deficient 
1818 


m  chronologies]  exactness,  yet  it  contains  nany  rat- 
able documents,  and  some  remarkable  cncumitim 
which  other  ecclesiastical  historians  have  omitted.  Hi 
wrote,  besides  his  history,  commentaries  on  the  Scrip- 
ture*, epistles,  lives  of  famous  anchoritea,  dialogues, 
books  on  heresy,  and  discourses  on  Providence  ui 
against  the  pagan*. — Hia  works  have  been  edited  b) 
Sirmond  and  tJamier,  Fart*,  1648-84,  S  rob.  fol, 
and  also  published  at  Halle,  1769-74, 5  roll.  fol. 

TmoDdaoa,  I.  a  philosopher,  disciple  of  Ankara, 
and  a  native  of  Cyrene.  For  the  freedom  who  which 
he  spoke  concerning  the  gods,  he  waa  stigmatized  with 
the  name  of  atheist,  and  banished  from  Cyrene.  H* 
took  refuge  in  Athens ;  but  his  impiety  would  bin 
proved  fatal  to  him,  had  not  Demetrius  Phaienas  in- 
terposed in  his  favour.  Under  his  protection  ha  gained 
aeceaa  to  the  court  of  Ptolemy  Lagi.  Ventorii|, 
after  a  long  interval,  to  return  to  Athena,  it  is  tehted 
that  he  suffered  death  by  hemlock ;  but  whether  bis  of- 
fence was,  in  reality,  atheism,  or  whether  it  m>  mere- 
ly contempt  for  the  Grecian  superstitions,  has  beta 
much  dieputed.  (Enfield,  Hat.  Pkilos.,  vol.  1,  p. 
186.) — II.  A  rhetorician  of  Gsdara,  or,  aa  he  is  more 
commonly  called,  of  Rhodes.  He  was  the  precept* 
of  Tiberius,  who  was  afterward  and  hit  of 

hia  character  so  well  when  he  described  him  st  a  na- 
ture of  mud  and  Mood  (jtbAot  aluart  ttjapapim). 
Suidaa,  however,  ascribes  these  words  to  Alexander 
of  JEgm  when  speaking  of  Nero.  (Astro*.,  Vtl  TaY, 
c.  57.)  According  to  Quintilian,  Theodores  wrote 
several  works  (3,  1,  18).  Hia  writings,  which  am 
perished,  were  recommended  by  Dio  ChrysMtnm 
as  models  of  style.  (Dio  Chrvs.,  irepi  Xiy.  in.— 
8cm,  Oeack.  Or.  lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  689.)— III.  A  mi- 
ter on  architecture.  (Consult  the  remarks  of  Pinderin 
SehSU,  (fork.  Or.  Lit.,  vol.  8,  p.  601.)— IV.  A  Greek 
monk,  sumaraed  Prodromua,  who  lived  in  the  early 
part  of  the  18th  century.  He  has  left  various  poena, 
only  a  part  of  which  have  been  edited.  He  is  the  w- 
thor,  also,  of  a  very  poor  romance,  entitled  "The  Lens 
of  Rhodanthe  and  Dosicles."  There  ia  only  one  edi- 
tion of  this  work,  that  of  Gaulman,  #*«rii,  1685,  oV 

THtoDosia,  a  town  on  the  southeast  side  of  ue 
Tauric  Chersonese,  called  also  Capha,  now  C«/a  « 
Ftoiotia.    (Mela,  8,  1.) 

ThcobosiofSlis,  I.  a  town  of  Armenia,  built  ay 
Theedosius.  It  was  situate  east  of  Ana,  on  the  tit- 
er Araxes,  and  was  a  frontier  town  of  the  lower  as- 
pire. It  is  now  called  Hassan- Calm,  and  otherwise 
Calisala,at  the  Beautiful  Cattle.  (Proof  ,  fm  , 
1,  10.— Id.,  de  Mdif.,  3,  8.)— II.  Another  ia  Mast- 
potamia,  on  the  river  Cb* boras.  Its  previous  bus 
waa  Resaina,  and  it  waa  founded  by  a  colony  in  us 
reign  of  Septimiua  Severus.  Hence  it  waa  sometinn 
called  Colonia  Septum*  Retainenontm.  The  mod- 
em name  Ret-ain  is  one  of  Arabic  origin,  and  signi- 
fies the  fountain  of  a  riser,  in  allusion  to  the  nnroe- 
oua  apringa  which  are  here.  The  ancient  name  St- 
amina was  in  all  probability  of  similar  origin,  and  •*■ 
merely  retained  when  the  Roman  settlement  was  audi 
here.  (Amm.  MaretU.,  88, 14.— Bitchof  trad  Jffiar, 
Worterb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  344.) 

ThiodosIo's,  I.  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  nigs 
of  Valentinian  I.,  whose  brave  and  skilful  conduct 
preserved  Britain  and  recovered  Africa.  He  was  un- 
justly put  to  death  by  Gratian.  shortly  after  the  tat- 
ter's accession  to  the  throne  — II.  Flavins,  surname! 
"the  Great,"  a  celebrated  Roman  emperor,  sou  of  the 
preceding.  He  waa  invested  with  the  imperial  purple 
by  Gratian,  who  made  him  hia  colleague,  and  gan 
him  the  eastern  empire,  with  the  addition  of  IHyncsm 
Theodosios,  thus  raised  to  a  share  of  the  soveresjs 
authority,  speedily  showed  hfmsetf  worthy  of  the  high 
trust-committed  to  him,  that  of  restoring  the  fortow* 
of  a  fatting  empire.  The  courage  of  the  Rosnara  had 
been  so  much  shaken  by  a  recent  defeat  near.' 
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opolis,  in  which  the  Emperor  Valens  and  almost  tiro 
third*  of  hit  army  ware  slain  by  the  Goths,  that  The- 
odosius did  not  deem  it  prudent  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement  with  the  same  foe ;  but,  tike  another  Fa- 
bias,  be  eared  bis  own  forces,  harassed  the  enemy, 
taught  his  men  that  the-Gotbs  were  not  invincible,  and 
gradually  restored  to  them  their  courage,  perfected  by 
Improved  discipline  and  temperate  caution :    At  length 
Fritigern,  the  hostile  leader,  died,  and  the  Goths,  bar- 
ing no  longer  a  chief  capable  of  controlling  the  haugh- 
ty subordinate  leaders  of  their  ill-compacted  confeder- 
acy, became  disunited,  and  one  by  one'  submitted  to 
the  superior  skill,  policy,  and  authority  of  Theodosius. 
Great  numbers  of  them,  received  the  pay  and  were  in- 
corporated into  the  armies  of  that  empire  which  they 
bad  recently  been  on  the  brink  of  destroying,  and  the 
'  remainder  voluntarily  engaged  to  defend  the  Danube 
■gainst  the  Huns.  Thus,  in  about  four  years',  the 
,      Eastern  Empire  wss  rescued  from  the  most  formida- 
ble danger  by  which  it  had  ever  been  assailed,  and 
seemed  once  more  in  a  state  of  security.  While  The- 
odosios  was  thus  employed,  another  calamity  befell  the 
'Western  Empire.    Msximus  revolted  against  Gratian, 
and  the  latter,  who  was  then  in  Gaul,  Saving  fled  to- 
wards Italy,  was  overtaken  and  put  death  at  Lugdu- 
num.  The  death  of  this  prince  left  his  young  brother, 
Valentinisn  II.,  nominal  emperor  of  the  West,  though 
the  usurper  Msximus  assumed  that  title.-  Theodosius 
was  obliged  to  conceal  his  resentment  sgsinst.  the 
murderer  of  bis  benefactor,  not  being  yet  in  a  condition 
to  quit  his  own  dominions;  and  be  even  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  him,  leaving  him  in  undisputed  possession 
of  Ganl  and  Britain.    But  Msximus,  encouraged  by 
the  success  with  which  bis  rebellion  hsd  been  attended, 
resolved  to  deprive  Valentinian  of  even  the  nominal 
power  which  he  enjoyed  in  Italy.   Unable  to  defend 
his  territories,  the  letter  fled  to  Theodosius  and  be- 
sought his  aid.    Theodosius,  thereupon,  having  com- 
pleted the  pacification  of  his  own  dominions,  immedi- 
ately marched  against  the  usurper,  defeated  him  in  two 
successive  engagements,  and,  his  own  troops  having 
yielded  him  op,  put  him  to  death.    Valentinian  if 
was  thus  restored  to  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire ; 
a  throne  which  his  weak  character  did  not  enable  him 
to  fill  and  to  defend.   Theodosius,  after  his  triumph 
over  Maximus,  resolved  to  visit  Rome,  and  aid  his  im- 
perial pupil  in  reforming  the  abuses  prevslent  in  that 
city.    This  visit  is  mentioned  on  account  of  the  de- 
crees published  by  Theodosius  for  the  complete  sup- 
pression of  idolatrous  worship  at  Rome.  All  sacrifices 
were  prohibited  under  heavy  penalties,  the  idols  were 
defaced,  and  tbe  temples  of  the  gods  were  sbandoned 
to  ruin  and  contempt.    These  decrees  met  but  a  fee- 
ble resistance,  and  from  that  time  may.be  dated  tbe 
complete  and  final  overthrow  of  pagan  idolatry  in 
Rome.    Having  thus  completed  the  triumph  of  Chris- 
tianity over  paganism,  Theodosius  returned  to  the 
East,  and  employed  himself  in  the  kindred  task  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  heresies  of  the  Church,  and  estab- 
lishing the  predominance  of  the  orthodox  over  the  Arian 
party.    Valentinian  II.  had  but  a  short  lime  recovered 
possession  of  the  empire  of  the  West,  when  he  wap 
murdered  by  Arbogastes,  a  Frank  of  a  bold  and  war- 
like character,  who  had  obtained  a  great  ascendency 
over  him.    Arbogastes  did  not  himself  assume  the 
purple,  but  gave  it  to  Eugeniua,  deeming  it  more  safe 
to  possess  the  power  than  the  name  of  emperor.  The- 
odosius once  more  prepared  to  avenge  the  murder  of  a 
colleague.   He  raised  a  powerful  army,  forced  tbe 
passes  of  the  Alps,  encountered  the  army  of  the  usurp- 
er, and  inflicted  on  him  a  decisive  overthrow.  Eu- 
geniua was  killed  by  his  own  defeated  troops ;  and  Ar- 
bogastes, fearing  the  just  resentment  of  the  victor,  died 
by  his  own  hand.   The  whole  Roman  empire  might 
have  been  once  more  reunited  under  one  imperial 
sovereign,  had  Theodosius  been  ambitious  of  that  sole 


dominion.  Bnt,  being  perfectly  persuaded  of  the  lie 
cessity  of  an  emperor  in  each  of  the  imperial  cities,  ha 
assigned  to  his  younger  sou  Honorins  tbe  sceptre  of 
the  Western  empire,  and  associated  Arcadios  the  el- 
der with  himself  in  the  East.  Scarcely  bad  be  com- 
pleted this  arrangement,  when  his  constitution,  which 
had  slways  been  feeble,  overtasked  .with  the  exertions 
of  this  campaign  and  the  cares  of  state,  yielded  to  the 
shock,  snd  he  expired,  to  the  universal  regret  of  the 
empire,  which  beheld  the  splendour  of  the  Roman 
name  passing  swsy  with  him,  its  last  great  emperor. 
Thia  event  took  place  A.D.  395.  Theodosius,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  was  60  years  of  sge,  and  had  reigned 
16  years.  Few  of  the  Roman  emperors,  indeed,  died 
more  lamented  than  Theodosius  the  Great.  His  sin- 
cere sttachment  to  Christianity,  and  the  efforts  which 
be  made  to  farther  its  progress,  contributed,  it  is  (rue, 
very  materially  to  the  advancement  of  hfs  fame  among 
a  large  and  influential  class  of  his  subjects ;  but  his 
character,  on  other  accounts,  exhibited  so  many  points 
deserving  of  applause,  that  even  the  most  determined 
of  his  enemies  among  pagan  writers  are  compelled  to 
acknowledge  his  merits,  and  to  praise  the  mm  and  im- 
partial spirit  in  which  he  conducted  his  government. 
The  welfare1' of  his  people  seems  to  have  supplied  the 
ruling  rWive  of  his  policy  in  peace  and  in  war ;  and, 
althoug&ored  a  soldier  snd  desirous  ef  military  glory, 
he  on  aft  occasions  appeared  more  willing  to  sacrifice 
his  reputation  for  courage  than  to  earn  the  renown  of 
a  hero  at  the  expense  of  life  and  property.  The  great- 
est stain,  perhaps,  which  attaches  to  his  character,  is 
the  severity  which  he  employed  in  punishing  a  popular 
insurrection  which  bad  taken  place  at  Theasalonica. 
This  event  occurred  A.D.  390. .  The  origin  of  the  ca- 
tastrophe was  in  itself  very  trivial,  being  simply  the 
imprisonment  of  a  favourite  charioteer  of  the  circus. 
This  provocation,  added  to  some  former  disputes,  so 
inflamed  the  populace,  that  they  murdered  their  govern- 
or and  several  of  his  officers,  and  dragged  their  man- 
gled bodies  through  the  mire.  The  resentment  of 
Theodosius  was  natural  and  merited,  but  the  manner 
in  which  he  displayed  it  waa  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
human. An  invitation  was  given,  in  the  emperor's 
name,  to  the  people  of  Theasalonica,  to  an  exhibition 
at  tbe  circus ;  and,  when  a  great  concourse  had  assem- 
bled, they  were  massacred  by  a  body  of  barbarian  sol- 
diery, to  the  number,  according  to  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, of  7000,  and  to  the  highest,  of  16,000.  Pot 
this  atrocious  sjrSceeding,  Ambrose,  with  great  cour- 
age and  propriety,  refuaed  him  communion  for  eight 
months,  a  sentence  to  which  the  repentant  emperor 
was  compelled  to  submit.  It  ought,  however,  in  jus- 
tice to  be  remembered,  that  the  resentment  of  Theo- 
dosius was  inflamed  by  the  misrepresentations  of  his 
minister  Rufinus ;  and  also  that,  after  the  first  burst  of 

{isssion  which  accompanied  the  fatal  order  had  been  al- 
owed  to  subside,  he  sent  a  messenger  to  countermand 
it,  who  unfortunately  did  not  arrive  until  the  repentance 
of  his  master  could  be  of  no  possible  avail.  {Heik- 
erington's  Hillary  of  Rome,  p.  364,  ttqq. — Encyclop. 
Mtlrofol.,  div.  3,  vol.  3,  p.  838.)— III.  The  second 
emperor  of  the  name,  was  the  son  of  Arcsdius,  emperor 
of  the  West,  and  grandson  of  the  preceding.  His  fa- 
ther died  when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age ;  but  the 
minority  of  the  prince  was  faithfully  directed  by  tbe 
wisdom  of  Anthemius,  the  prefect,  whose  excellent 
abilities  were  not  unequsl  to  tbe  arduous  task  commit- 
ted to  his  care.  But  he  found  it  expedient,  either 
with  the  view  of  removing  jealousy,  or  of  gratifying 
the  ambition  of  Pulcheria,  the  sister  of  the  young  em- 
peror, to  associate  her  in  the  management  of  affairs ; 
for,  though  she  was  only  two  years  older  than  Theodo- 
sius, her  mind  waa  much  more  mature  and  vigorous, 
and  in  all  respects  better  fitted  to  take  a  share  in  the 
duties  of  government.  At  die  sge  of  sixteen,  accord- 
ingly, she  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  Augusta.  Ptu~ 
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,  m  fast,  though  arrayed  in  female  attire,  was  the 
•ojy  individual  among  the  descendant*  of  Tbeodoaiua 
who  exhibited  an  token*  of  hi*  manly  spirit.  She  eu- 
■  still  ended  at  the  KM  time  the  education  of  her 
Mother,  whoae  mind  abe  soon  discovered  to  be  inca- 
pable of  rising  above  the  mere  form*  of  polished  life ; 
and  Cor  this  reason  alone,  it  has  been  candidly  •opposed, 
she  limited  her  instructions  to  those  external  observ- 
ances which  might  qualify  him  to  represent  the  ros- 
iest? of  the  Eaet,  while  ibe  real  authority  and  patron- 
age of  otic*  might  still  be  retained  in  bet  own  bands, 
she  even  chose  a  wife  for  him  in  the  parson  of  Eudo- 
cta,  an  Athenian  maid,  who  first  presented  herself  at 
court  aa  a  suppliant,  and  who,  aa  the  consort  of  Tbe- 
odoaiua, was  destined  to  experience  a  great  variety  of 
fortune.  (Kid.  Eudocia  I.)  The  reign  of  Theodo- 
sius,  therefore,  was  virtually  that  of  Anthemius  and 
Fulcberia.  The  principal  event  during  iu  continu- 
ance waa  (he  invasion  of  the  Huns  under  the  cele- 
brated Atlila,  who  carried  fire  and  sword  to  the  very 
gale*  of  Constantinople,  and  only  granted  peace  on 
condition*  most  favourable  to  himself  and  humilia- 
ting to  the  empire. — Theodosius  met  his  death  by  a 
foil  from  bia  bone  in  bunting,  A  D.  450.  In  the 
reign  of  this  emperor  waa  compiled  the  Theodotian 
Cade,  consisting  of  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Chris- 
tian errfperors,  from  Const  amine  (be  Great  to.  hi*  own 
time.  (Heineec.,  Anttq.  Rom.,  mam.  33.) — IV.  A 
mathematician  of  Tripoli*,  in  Lydia,  who  flourished 
probably  under  the  Emperor  Trsjau,  about  A.D.  100. 
Ha  wrote  three  books  on  the  doctrine  of  the  sphere,  of 
which  Ptolemy  and  succeeding  writer*  availed  them- 
selves. They  were  translated  by  tb*  Arabians  into 
their  language  from  the  Greek,  and  afterward  trans- 
lated from  the  Arabic  into  Latin.  The  beat  edition  i* 
that  of  Hunt,  8vo,  Oxon.,  1707. 

Thioonis,  a  native  of  Megara,  in  Greece,  born  B.C. 
883,  and  who  attained  to  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years. 
He  is  one  of  the  Greek  Gnomic  poets.  Theognia  was 
exiled  from  Megara  for  his  political  sentiment*,  and  re- 
tired in  consequence  to  Thebes,  where  be  took  up  bis 
abode.  He  wu  a  considerable  traveller  for  tboae  days, 
a  warm  politician,  a  roan  of  the  world,  and,  as  it  should 
seem,  ofpleaaure  too ;  and  bis  pithy  maxims  upon  pub- 
lic factions  and  private  quarrels,  debtors  and  creditors, 
drinking,  dressing,  and  spending,  seem  the  fruits  of  per- 
sonal experience,  the  details  of  which  other  part*  of  hi* 
poetry  very  sufficiently  celebrate.  If  w*  understand 
Suidae  correctly,  there  existed  in  bis  time  three  col- 
lection* of  Theognidean  verse:  I.  Miscellaneous  Gno- 
mic elegies,  to  the  number  of  3800  lines.  3.  A  Gno- 
mology  of  the  same  sort,  addressed  to  Cymus.  3. 
Other  didactic  and  admonitory  poems. — The  total 
■umber  of  lines  constituting  the  mixed  mass  which 
we  now  have  under  the  name  of  Theoinis,  inclusive  of 
Ibe  160  new  verses  discovered  by  Bekker,  in  1816,  in 
a  Modena  manuscript,  amount*  to  1393  or  thereabout. 
They  are  all  exclusively  in  elegise  metre,  but  are  evi- 
dently a  farrago  huddled  together  from  the  voluminous 
originate  anciently  existing,  and  also,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, ignorantly  interpolated  with  passages  from  the 
elegies  of  Solon  and  Mimnermus.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  immediately  obvious  to  the  reader,  that  poems,  or, 
rather,  verses  consisting  of  so  many  hundreds  of  gno- 
mic couplets  like  these,  could  no  more  be  expected  to 
go  down  the  stresm  of  time  entire  thin  a  ship  without 
bolt* ;  quotation  alone  would  infallibly  break  the  con- 
tinuity, or,  rather,  collocation  of  the  lines ;  and  inten- 
tional compilations  of  passages,  having  a  generally  sim- 
ilar tendency,  would  almost  ensure  the  loss  of  such 
part*  aa  were  not  included  in  any  of  the  target  selec- 
tions. In  the  now  existing  Tbeognis,  Cymus  is  cer- 
tainly the  person  principally  addressed  j  bat  Polype- 
das  Is  also  not  unfrequenUy  named,  and  Simonldee, 
Opomacritus,  Clearistus,  Democles,  A  cad  em  at,  and 
Tunagoraa  are  mentioned ;  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that 


there  has  been  an  otter  confusion,  and  we  unit  mm 
lake  it  as  it  is,  without  vainly  endeavouring  to  (tick  out 
and  sort  the  different  ingredient*  which  enter  into  iu 
composition.  (Quarterly  Rctiot,  No.  46,  p.  89,  ttsi.) 
— Some  ancient  authors  accrue  Tbeognis  of  diisean- 
nating  isamoral  voluptuousness  in  tb*  guise  of  moral 
precept.  Nothing  of  tbi*  kind  appears  in  loose  reiki 
of  bis  poetry  which  have  reachea  us,  though  little  as 
be  said  for  many  of  his  notions  of  morality.  Hu  ra- 
ses, indeed,  like  those  of  Heaiod,  were  learned  by  rot* 
in  the  school*  ;  but  with  this  application  of  then  t 
modern  mors  hat  would  readily  dispense.  TV  versi- 
fication of  Tbeognis  is  marked  in  general  by  mytV 
mical  fluency  and  metrical  neatness. — The  beet  edi- 
tions of  Tbeognis  are,  that  of  Branca,  in  the  Poet* 
Gnomici ;  that  of  Bekker,  Lift.%.  1815, 8vo ;  tod  es- 
pecially that  of  W ekker,  Franco/.,  1886, 8ro.  [Of 
maim.  La.  BiUiogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  70S.) 

Theon,  I.  a  native  of  Smyrna,  who  probsWj  lived 
about  the  commencement  of  the  second  century  of  wj 
era.  He  waa  a  Platoniat  in  his  tenets,  and  wrote  i 
treatise  on  the  works  of  Plato,  *o  tar  aa  they  reUtei 
to  four  branches  of  mathematical  science ;  namely,  p- 
omelry,  arithmetic,  music,  and  astronomy.  We  bit 
only  remaining  the  part  that  relates  to  arithmetic  ui 
music.  It  was  first  published  in  1644,  with  notetby 
Bouillaud,  Paris,  <to.  Another  edition  appeared  a 
1837,  with  annotations  by  De  G elder,  higl  BtL, 
8vo. — IL  A  native  of  Alexandres,  contemporary  wui 
Pappus,  taught  mathematics  in  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
and  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  of 
our  era.  Theon  observed  a  solar  and  lunar  eclpt 
A.D.  365.  We  have  from  his  pen  a  "  Commeiiurj 
on  the  Elementa  of  Euclid,"  under  the  title  of  Z» 
ovaiai  ( Conference*),  unless,  indeed,  this  work  ii  rj 
Euclid  himself,  in  which  case  Theon  will  only  ran 
given  a  revised  edition  of  iu  He  afterward  eoropcueJ 
Commentaries  ('Eftry^aerc)  on  the  manual  tibia  of 
Ptolemy,  on  the  Almagest  of  the  same  writer,  ud  at 
the  poems  of  Aratus.  Aa  to  the  Comraentuy  <s 
the  Almagest,  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  reboots  of 
Theon  do  not  extend  farther  than  the  first  two  boob, 
on  the  fourth,  on  a  part  of  the  fifth,  on  books  4,7, 8,1, 
and  10,  and  on  the  13th.  The  commentary  on  the  ibiri 
book  is  by  Nilus  Csbaailaa  ;  the  commencement  o! 
that  on  the  fifth  by  Pappus.  The  commentary  af  Tie- 
on  on  Euclid  is  found  in  the  editions  of  the  butt. 
That  on  the  Almagest  has  only  been  printed  twice, 
namely,  in  the  edition  of  the  latter  work  by  Giyraa 
and  Camerarius,  Basi/.,  1538,  fol.,  and  eepenttlj, 
with  a  French  translation,  by  the  Abbe  Halrna,  Peru, 
1831,  4to.  The  scholia  on  Aratus,  which  hive  con* 
down  to  us  in  a  very  interpolated  state,  are  found  i 
the  editions  of  that  poet.  The  commentary  on  ibe  u- 
bles  of  Ptolemy  wss  first  given  entire  by  Hiliru,  Pirn, 
1821.  Before  this  only  two  fragments  bid  been  pub- 
lished.   (Scm,  BUt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7,  n.  49.) 

Theophanks,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  born  it  Jfttv 
lene.  He  wss  very  intimate  with  Pompey,  snd  fnm 
his  friendship  with  the  Roman  general  bis  corrntn- 
mcn  derived  many  advantage*.  Theophinea  wrote  i 
"  History  of  the  wars  of  the  Romans  in  various  coon- 
tries,  under  the  command  of  Pompey.'*  Of  this  work 
there  remain  only  a  few  fragments,  quoted  by  Suabc, 
Plutarch,  and  Stobseue.  Plutarch  gives  htm  a  very  on- 
favourable  character  for  historic  veracity.  (Phut..  Tt. 
Pomp.) — II.  A  Byzantine  historian.  Hewatofirici 
and  noble  family,  and  lamed  monk.  Wbea  Nicer** 
rus,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  was  exiled  by  the  Ers- 
peror  Leo  the  Arminian,  Theophsnes  paid  him  extraor- 
dinary honours,  and  waa  himself  bsrosbed  to  the  n*  ef 
Samorhrace,  where  he  died  in  818.  His  Chronide, 
beginning  where  that  of  Sjaedhn  terminated,  wait* 
tended  to  the  reign  of  Michael  Curopalata.  It  r*  vaf- 
oabte  for  ita  facts,  but  diaplsys  the  credobty  sad  west 
judgment  of  *  superstitious  mind,   ft  was  paled  < 
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Paris  with  •  Latir  version,  and  the  notes  of  F  Goat, 
the  caw  of  Comberis,  in  1686,  foL 
Tbiopiulvs,  I.  tha  associate  of  Tribonian  and  Do- 
in  compiling  tha  Institutes,  of  which  work  be 
ha*  left  a  Paraphrase  in  Greek,  a  prodactioa  of  great 
utility  lot  the  knowledge  of  Roman  law.  He  alao 
wrote  a  commentary,  in  the  aame  language,  on  the 
Pandects,  of  which  some  fragments  remain.  The  beat 
edition  of  Tbeophilna  ia  that  of  Reiu,  Bag.  Com., 
1761,  Ma.— II.  A  physician  who  flourished  under 
Heradios  about  A.D.  630.  He  wrote  a  treatise  vtpi 
oapuv  (Da  Urima),  tha  beat  edition  of  which  ia  that 
of  Guidot,  Lugi.  Bat.,  1703,  8vo,  and  1781.  The 
beat  edition  of  another  work  of  bia,  oo  the  Human 
Frame,  ia  that  of  Morel),  Pari*,  1566,  8to.— HI.  A 
bishop  of  Aotiocb,  ordained  to  that  aee  in  168  or  170 
A.D.  In  hie  seal  for  orthodoxy,  he  wrote  against 
Marciou,  and  alao  against  Hermogeaes,  and  be  com- 
posed other  tracts,  soma  of  which  are  preserved. 
We  bare  extant  also  three  books  against  Autoiycus, 
Thau  works  display,  it  is  said,  the  earliest  example 
at  the  ase  of  the  term  "  Trinity,"  aa  applied  to  the 
three  persons  of  the  Godhead.  His  work  against  Au- 
toryeus  was  published  by  Conrad  Gesner,  at  Zurich, 
in  1546.  It  was  annexed,  also,  to  the  Supplement  of 
tha  Bibliotheee  Patrum  in  1024. 

Thiofhsutus,  a  Greek  philoaopber, *  native  of 
Ereaos  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.    He  was  born  B.C. 
383,  and  received  the  first  radkneota  of  education  un- 
der Alcippus,  ia  his  own  country,  after  which  be  was 
sent  by  bis  father,  whs  waa  a  wealthy  man,  to  Athens, 
and  there  became  a  disciple  of  Plato,  and,  after  bis 
swath,  of  Aristotle.  Under  these  eminent  masters, 
blessed  by  nature  with  a  genius  capable  of  excelling  in 
every  liberal  accomplishment,  be  made  great  progress 
both  in  philosophy  sad  eloquence.    It  was  on  account 
•f  hia  high  attainments  in  the  latter  that,  instead  of 
Tyrtamus,  his  original  name,  he  waa  called,  aa  some 
say,  by  his  master,  but  more  probably  by  his  own  fol- 
lowers, Eupkratta*  ("  tha  tine  speaker"),  and  subse- 
eeeniiy  Theopbrastus  ("  the  divine  speaker").  When 
he  undertook  the  charge  of  the  Peripatetic  school,  be 
conducted  it  with  such  high  reputation  that  he  bad 
•bout  two  thousand  scholars ;  among  whom  were 
Nicoaaschas,  the  son  of  Aristotle,  whom  his  father  bad 
intrusted  by  will  to  bis  charge ;  Erasiatratua,  a  cele- 
brated physician;  and  Demetrius  Phalereua,  who  re- 
sided with  him  in  the  same  bouse.   His  erudition  and 
eloquence,  united  with  engaging  manners,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice' of  Caasender,  and  also  of 
Ptolemy,  who  invited  him  to  visit  Egypt    So  great  a 
favourite  waa  be  among  the  Athenians,  that,  when  one 
of  his  enemies  accused  him  of  reaching  impioos  doc- 
trines, the  accuser  himself  escaped  with  difficulty  tha 
punishment  which  be  endeavoured  to  bring  upon  Tbeo- 
pbrastas. — Undsr  the  srehoosbip  of  Xenippus,  B.C. 
306,  Sophocles,  the  son  of  Ampbiclides,  obtained  a 
decree  (upon  what  grounds  we  are  not  informed),  ma- 
king it  a  capital  offence  for  any  philosopher  to  open  a 
public  school  without  an  express  license  from  the  sen- 
ate.   Upon  this  all  the  philosophers  left  tha  city.  But 
the  next  year,  the  parson  who  bad  proposed  tha  law 
was  himself  fined  five  talenta,  and  the  philosophers  re- 
turned with  great  public  applause  to  their  respective 
schools.    Theophraatua,  who  bad  suffered,  with*  bis 
brethren,  the  persecution  inflicted  by  this  oppressive 
decree,  shared  the  honour  of  the  restoration,  and  con- 
tinoed  his  debates  and  instructions  in  the  Lyceum.— 
Theopbrastus  ia  highly  celebrated  for  his  industry, 
learning,  and  eloquence,  and  for  his  generosity  and 
psrblic  spirit.   He  is  said  twice  te  have  freed  Jus  coon- 
try  from  the  oppression  of  tyrants.   Ha  contributed 
liberally  towards  defraying  tha  expenses  attending  the 
public  meetings  of  the  philosophers,  which  were  held, 
not  for  the  sake  of  shew,  but  for  learned  and  inge- 
shmm  conversation.   In  the  public  schools  he  eommoo- 
8E 


ly  appeared,  aa  Aristotle  had  done,  in  an  elegant  dress 
and  was  vary  attentive  to  the  graces  of  elocution. 
He  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-five.  To-' 
wards  the  close  of  his  life  he  grew  exceedingly  infirm, 
and  waa  carried  to  the  school  on  a  couch.  He  ex- 
pressed great  regret  on  account  of  the  shortness  of 
life ;  ana  complained  that  nature  bad  given  long  life  to 
stags  and  crows,  to  whom  it  ia  of  so  little  value,  and 
bad  denied  it  to  man,  who,-  in  a  longer  duration,  might 
have  been  able  to  attain  the  summit  of  science ;  out 
now,  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  sight  of  it,  is  taken 
away.  —  Theopbrastus  wrote  many  valuable  works, 
some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us.  His  principal 
work  of  a  philosophical,  or,  rather,  ethical  character,  is 
entitled  'Hflucoi  XopaxTiapcr  ("Moral  Character*"), 
in  thirty  chapters.  We  must  take  care  not  to  be  mis- 
led by  this  title ;  no  moral  characters  appear  in  the 
work,  but  the  author  merely  traces  such  as  are  of  a 
ridiculous  stamp.  Hence  Schneider,  one  of  the  edi- 
tors of  Theophraatua,  has  been  led  to  the  opinion,  that* 
the  Characters  of  Theopbrastus,  aa  we  now  have  them, 
are  only  extracts  from  different  moral  works  published 
by  the  philosopher ;  extracts  made  at  different  times 
and  by  different  persons.  He  founds  this  supposition 
on  the  unconnected  style  so  prevalent  in  the  "  Char- 
acters," on  the  forms  of  expression  which  often  occur 
there,  and  on  the  following  inscription  or  title  of  a 
manuscript :  'Ex  run  Beofpaorov  Xapanrqpav  ("  Ex- 
tract* from  the  Character*  of  Theophrattut").  This 
opinion,  however,  of  Schneider  has  found  many  op- 
ponents. More  unanimity  prevails  among  critics  rel- 
ative to  the  spuriousness  of  the  preface.  Its  style, 
totally  different  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  work  and 
of  the  other  writings  of  Theopbrastus ;  the  errors  in 
the  mention  made  of  his  children ;  in  fine,  the 


passage  where  Theopbrastus  is  made  to  say  that,  af- 
ter having  carefully  compared  the  good  and  the  bad, 
be  has  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to  commit  to  writing 
an  account  of  the  mode  of  fife  accustomed  to  be 
pursued  by  each,  and  to  arrange  them  into  classes 
(whereas  he  merely  gives  ridiculous  characters,  and 
bis  portraits  offer  neither  vices  nor  their  opposite  vir- 
tues), all  these  circumstances  combined  make  a  very 
strong  case  against  the  authenticity  of  the  preface  in 
question.  The  "  Characters"  of  Theopbrastus  stand 
very  high  aa  a  classic  work.  This  rank  is  due  to  them 
for  the  purity  of  the  style  and  its  great  precision,  at 
well  aa  from  the  exactness  and  fidelity  of  the  portraits. 
Tbeophrastus  has  sketched  with  admirable  art  the  va- 
rious figures  which  be  had  proposed  to  represent  on  his 
moral  canvass :  his  designs  are  executed  with  a  per- 
fect finish ;  and  hia  numerous  imitators,  among  whom 
La  Bruyere  stands  most  conspicuous,  will  never  con- 
ceal from  view  and  produce  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
beauties  of  their  original.  We  must  not,  however, 
bring  to  tha  perusal  of  this  work  that  delicacy  of  title, 
and  that  general  tone  of  feeling  which  result  from  the 
present  relations  of  society  ;  we  must  remember  that 
Tbeophrastus  selects  his  portraits  from  amid  a  licen- 
tious democracy. — We-  have  alao,  under  the  name  of 
Theophraatua,  "  A  book  or  fragment  of  Metaphysics" 
(Tuv  pera.  rd  f  acuta  ijroojrao/iaTiov  0  fitSXiov  d). — 
Tbeophrastus  is  alao  regarded  aa  the  author  of  a  trea- 
tise, Uept  kioBriatue  ("  On  Perception"),  treating  of 
the  senses,  the  imagination,  and  the  understanding. 
This  work  has  come  down  to  us,  and  also  a  commen- 
tary upon  it,  in  the  form  of  a  paraphrase,  by  Priscian 
of  Lydia,  who  lived  in  the.  sixth  century.— Porphyry, 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Harmonica  of  Ptolemy,  has 
preserved  for  us  an  interesting  fragment  of  the  second  _ 
book  of  Theopbrastus'  treatise  on  Music.  A  loss 
which  we  have  much  to  regret  is  that  of  three  works 
of  Tbeophrastus  on  Laws,  which  made  a  kind  of 
appendage  to  Aristotle's  treatise  on  Politics.  Tha 
first  of  those  productions  was  entitled  Uepl  Softar 
i"  Of  Late*")  s  the  second,  Napuv  sard  aroi^tlov  $9 
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("  Twenty-four  book*  of  Lavs,  in  Alphabetical  or- 
iir") ;  and  the  third,  Ileal  Nopodtruv  ("  Of  legisla- 
tors"), in  four  books.  Slobsua  cites  a  fragment  of 
the  first  work.  Athencus  mentions  other  works  also 
of  Theophrastus,  on  Flattery,  Pleasure,  Happinett, 
ice.,  which  are  now  lost. — Independently,  however, 
of  his  metaphysical,  ethical,  and  political  speculations, 
Theophrastus  also  turned  bis  attention  to  Mineralogy 
sod  Botany.  As  the  philosopher  of  Stagira  is  the 
father  of  Zoology,  so  is  Theophrastus  to  be  regarded 
as  the  parent  of  Botany.  His  vegetable  physiology 
contains  some  very  just  arrangements :  be  had  even  a 
glimpse  of  the  sexual  system  io  plants. — Of  the  nu- 
merous works  on  natural  history  written  by  Theophras- 
tus, the  following  alone  remain :  1.  Ile/x  fvruy  loro- 
ptac  ("  On  the  History  of  Plant*"),  in  ten,  or,  rather, 
in  nine  books,  for  the  ancients  knew  only  nine,  and  the 
pretended  fragment  of  a  tenth  book,  as  found  in  the 
manuscripts,  is  only  a  repetition  of  ■  paeeage  in  the 
ninth.  This  history  of  plants  is  a  complete  system  of 
ancient  botany. — 2.  Uepl  fvruuv  alriuv  ("Of  the 
causes  of  Plants"),  in  ten  books,  of  which  only  six 
have  come  down  to  ue.  It  is  a  system  of  botanical 
physiology.— 3.  Utpl  Aiduv  ("Of  Stones").  This 
work  proves  that,  after  the  time  of  Theophrastus, 
mineralogy  retrograded. — We  have  also  other  treatises 
of  his,  on  Oioure,  Winds,  Prognostics  of  the  Weather, 
&c,  and  various  fragments  of  works  in  natural  his- 
tory, on  Animals  thai  change  Colour,  on  Beet,  oVc. 
All  these  fragments  have  been  preserved  for  ns  by 
Photius.— The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
phrastus is  that  of  Schneider,  Lips.,  1818-18J1,  6 
role.  8vo.  The  treatise  on  Stones  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  Sir  John  Hill,  and  ia  accompanied  by 
very  useful  notes,  hand ,  1777,  8vo.  The  best  edi- 
tions of  die  "Characters"  are,  that  of  Casaubon,  L. 
Sat.,  1593, 8vo  ;  that  of  Fiacher,  Cohort,  1783,  8vo ; 
and  that  of  Ast,  Lips.,  1816,  8vo.  This  last,  criti- 
cally speaking,  is  perhaps  the  best. 

Thioph Y lactus,  I.  SiMocATTi,  a  Byzantine  histo- 
rian. His  history  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Mau- 
rice is  comprehended  io  eight  books,  and  terminates 
with  the  massacre  of  this  orince  and  his  children  by 
Pbocas.  Casaubon  considers  this  writer  one  of  the 
best  of  the  later  Greek  historians.  He  wrote  also 
other  works,  some  of  which  have  reached  us.  The 
best  edition  of  his  history  is  that  of  Fabrotti,  Parts, 
1048,  fol.  The  best  edition  of  his  Physical  Questions 
and  Epistles  ia  that  of  Boissonade,  Paris,  1836,  8vo. 
—II.  One  of  the  Greek  fathers,  who  flourished  A  D. 
1070.  Dupin  observes  that  his  Commentaries  are 
very  useful  for  the  literal  explanation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures;  and  Dr.  Lardner  remarks  that  he  quotes  no 
forged  writings  or  apocryphal  books  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, many  of  which  he  excludes  by  his  observa- 
tions on  John,  1,  31-84,  that  Christ  wrought  no  mira- 
cle in  his  infancy,  or  before  the  time  of  his  public 
ministry.  His  works  were  edited  at  Venice,  4  vols., 
1754  to  1783. 

ThkofSus,  a  name  given  to  Antioeh  because  the 
Christians  first  received  their  name  there. 

Tasoroaroe,  I.  a  king  of  Sparta,  of  the  family  of  the 
Proclids,  who  distinguished  himself  by  tbe  many  new 
regulations  he  introduced.  He  died  after  a  long  and 
peaceful  reign,  B.0. 7S3. — II.  A  Greek  historian,  a  na- 
tive of  Chios,  born  about  B.C.  360.  His  father,  Dem- 
asiatrataa,  became  an  object  of  strong  dielike  to  but  fel- 
low-citizens on  account  of  hia  attachment  to  Sparta, 
and  was  eventually  exiled,  together  with  his  son.  The 
latter  came  to  Athena,  and  there  had  for  an  instructor 
the  celebrated  Isocrates.  At  the  age  of  45,  Theo- 
pompus  returned  to  his  native  city,  On  the  recommend- 
ation of  Alexander  the  Great ;  bat  after  the  death  of 
that  prince  he  was  again  driven  oat  He  then  retired 
to  Egypt,  but  was  badly  received  by  Ptolemy  I.,  who 
regarded  him  aa  an  intriguing  and  trouble-making  man, 


and  even  wished  to  put  him  to  death.  It  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  advice  of  Isocrates  that  Teeopoav 
pus  undertook  to  write  a  continuation  of  the  luster;  at 
Thucydides.    He  added,  in  the  first  place,  according 
to  some,  an  eighth  book  to  the  work,  which  the  his> 
rian  had  left  incomplete.    After  this  he  composed. i 
History  of  Greece  ('Eiiawuca)  in  eleven  books,  sad 
an  abridgment  of  Herodotus  in  two  books.  He  site 
wrote  a  history  of  Philip,  father  of  Alexander  Ik 
Great,  in  58  books.   Of  these  68  there  were  still  a 
isting  63  in  the  time  of  Photius.    The  petiiucb, 
however,  makes  ns  acquainted  with  the  coste&u  mea- 
ly of  the  twelfth  book,  which  embraced  the  kitten  4 
Pacorus,  king  of  Egypt.    He  informs  us  that  toe  H» 
lory  of  Philip  contained  very  many  digressions,  ud  that 
Philip,  the  king  of  Macedon,  who  was  defeated  by  ue 
Romans,  having  caused  ail  that  did  not  relate  to  the 
father  of  Alexander  to  be  thrown  out,  there  remained 
merely  what  would  amount  in  tbe  whole  to  16  boob. 
The  ancient  writers  blame  Tbeopompua  for  a  etnas 
harshness  and  illiberality  in  hia  remarks ;  but  Dssn- 
ius  of  Hslicsxnassuaj,  on  tbe  other  band,  praises  tit 
order  and  perspicuity  that  appeared  in  bis  works ;  ud 
he  commends,  loo,  the  long  preparatory  toil  tames} 
which  he  went  before  entering  on  the  compMitioogf 
hie  work,  end  the  researches  which  he  made,  and  it 
pains  he  took  to  confer  with  those  who  had  been  en- 
witnesses  of  some  of  the  events  that  be  described  - 
In  speaking  afterward  of  the  History  of  Philip,  D» 
nyaiua  also  makes  the  following  remarks  in  relatione 
hia  general  manner,  which  may  serve  in  some  degns, 
perhaps,  to  explain  the  charge  of  harshness  and  of  i 
liberal  feeling  accustomed  to  be  brought  against  tks 
historian:  "Not  content  with  relating  whatever  eat 
passed  before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  Tbeopompos  pay 
etrates  to  the  inmost  souls  of  his  principal  acton,  nn- 
tinizee  narrowly  their  moat  secret  intentions,  renem 
tbe  mask  from  them,  and  brings  forward  into  opes  en 
those  vices  which  their  hypocrisy  bad  hoped  to  ca- 
eca!.   Hence  some  have  charged  him  with  calami- 
ting,  because  he  has  blamed  boldly  what  deserted  * 
be  blamed,  and  has  lessened  the  glory  which  <*■ 
rounded  some  individuals.    In  my  opinion,  bowers; 
he  has  merely  done  what  physicians  do,  who  apply  at 
steel  and  the  fire  to  those  parte  that  are  daeaied  sad 
gangrenous,  in  order  to  save  those  that  are  health 
and  sound.— As  for  his  diction,  it  is  altogether  Ik 
that  of  Isocrates,  pure,  dear,  noble,  elevated,  Howaaj. 
full  of  sweetness  and  harmony."   (Dion.  Hal,  Et 
ad  Cn.  Pomp  — Op.,  ed.  Haste,  vol.  «,  p.  78S.H> 
would  be  wrong  in  us  to  oppose  lo  tbe  latter  put  el 
this  eulogium  the  criticism  of  Longinns  (T  43)  ea  i 
passage  of  Tbeopompos,  because  there  is  a  wide  de- 
ference between  blaming  an  isolated  phrase  employe! 
by  a  writer,  and  censuring  his  general  style.  The  R- 
proar.b  uttered  by  Looginue  agrees  rather  with  vkt 
the  rhetorician  Heraogenee  also  condemned,  mneh;. 
too  great  a  fondness  for  digressions,  and  a  resting, 
sometimes,  of  things  actually  silly  in  their  satnt 
(De  Vet.  Script.  Centura,  ed.  Jtask,  vol.  6,  p.  4*1 
Cornelius  Nepos  baa  made  much  use  of  Theooompa* 
although  be  calk  bim  and  Tintaws  two  of  the  ma 
calumniating  of  men,  "  duo  maledicentistimi."  (ft 
Alcib.,  11,1.)   From  an  observation,  moreover,  made 
by  Photius,  he  would  appear  to  have  been  a  very  nia 
writer,  and  to  have  regarded  those  who  had  gone  be- 
fore him  as  not  worthy  even  of  the  second  rank 
(Phot.,  Cod  ,  176 ;  vol  1,0.  lSl.se!.  Bekk.)-ln  18B 
Koch  announced  a  critical  edition  of  the  fragments  ei 
Theopompus  as  about  to  appear,  in  a  dissertation  » 
titled  "  Prolegomena  ad  Theanompnm  Chutm,"  S& 
rem,  4to.    The  promised  edition,  however,  baa  net* 
appeared.    Frornmel  subsequently  reunited  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Abridgment  of  Herodotus  in  a  disserta- 
tion bearing  the  title  "  De  Theopompi  Chn  EpH*** 
Herodotea."   It  is  found  ia  Creuxer's  Mdttemet* 
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vol.  3,  p.  135-170.  In  1829,  the  first  complete  edi- 
tion of  all  the  fragments  appeared  from  the  Leyden 
areas,  with  notes,  a  life  of  Theopompus,  tie.,  by 
VVichers,  8vo.  {Sckoll,  Hist.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  3,  p.  179. 
—Hoffmann,  Lex.  BiUiograph.,  vol.  8,  p.  743.) 

Thisa,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Sporades,  situ- 
ite,  according  to  Strabo,  sbout  seven  hundred  stadia 
"rom  the  Cretan  coast,  in  a  northeast  direction,  and 
learly  two  handred  stadia  in  circumference.  (Strab., 
184.)  The  modern  name  is  Santorin.  This  island 
was  said  by  mytbologists  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
lea  by  a  clod  of  earth  thrown  from  the  ship  Argo,  and 
►n  its  first  appearance  obtained  the  name  of  Calliste. 
Plin.,  4,  IS.)  It  was  first  occupied  by  some  Phosni- 
:ians,  but  subsequently  colonized  by  the  Lscedasmo- 
lians,  who  settled  there  the  descendants  of  the  Minyaj, 
.fter  they  had  been  expelled  from  Lcmnos  by  the  Pe- 
asgi.  The  colony  was  needed  by  Tberas,  a  descend- 
nt  of  Cadmus,  and  maternal  uncle  of  Eurysthenes 
ind  Proctus;  be  gave  his  name  to  the  island.  (He- 
ad ,  4,  M.—Fausan.,  3,  l.  —  CalUm.,  ap.  Strab., 
I47.)  Several  generations  after  this  event,  a  colony 
rss  led  into  Africa  by  Battue,  a  descendant  of  the 
diny*,  who  there  founded  the  city  of  Cyrene.  {He- 
ad., 4,  190.— Find.,  Pytk.,  4,  10.)  There  appears 
o  have  been  produced  by  the  action  of  submarine 
ires.  {Cramer's  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p.  413,  seqq.) 
'  Abundant  proofs  are  not  wanting,"  observes  Malte- 
)run,  "  as  to  the  existence  of  an  ancient  volcano,  the 
rater  of  which  occupied  all  the  basin  between  Santo- 
in  and  the  smaller  islands  of  the  group :  the  month 
f  the  enter  has  been  partly  overthrown,  and  the  apet- 
nre  enclosed  by  the  accumulation  of  dost  and  ashes, 
["be  lava,  the  ashes,  and  pumice-stone  discharged 
rom  that  volcano  have  covered  part  of  Then  (Mem. 
t  Trevoux,  1716),  bat  the  greater  portion,  which  con- 
ists  of  a  large  bed  of  fine  marble,  has  never  been  in 
ny  wsy  changed  by  the  action  of  volcanic  fire.  ( Tour- 
efort,  vol.  1,  p  331.)  Then  is  not  now,  however, 
overed  with  ashes  and  pumice-stones ;  it  ia  fertile  in 
oro,  and  produces  strong  wine  and  cotton,  the  latter 
f  which  is  not,  as  in  the  other  islands,  planted  every 
ear.  The  population  amounts  to  about  10,000,  and 
II  the  inhabitants  are  Greeks."  (MaUe-Brun,  Geogr., 
ol.  8,  p.  169.) 

TnatAstiNia,  a  pupil  of  Socrates,  and  afterward 
ne  of  the  Athenian  generals  along  with  Alcibiadea 
nd  Thrasybolos.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Lacedaa- 
■oniana  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants ;  bat  the  moderation 
f  his  views  giving  offence  to  his  colleagues,  he  was 
sndemned  to  drink  hemlock.  From  the  readiness 
ith  which  Theranienes  attached  himself  to  whatever 
any  chanced  to  be  uppermost,  he  was  nicknamed  A 
oOopvoc,  thia  being  an  appellation  for  a  sort  of  aan- 
al,  not  made  right  and  left,  as  sandals  usually  were, 
ut  being  equally  adapted  to  both  feet.  (Stud.,  s.  %>. 
'.odopvor. — Blomf.  in  Mum.  Crit.,  vol.  2,  p.  212.) 

THEtAPRiS,  I.  a  town  of  Laconia,  southeast  of 
parts,  and  near  the  Eorotas.  It  received  its  name 
«m  Thenpnc,  daughter  of  Lelex.  Here  were  to  be 
sen  the  temple  of  Menelaus,  and  hia  tomb,  as  well  as 
>at  of  Helen.  Here  alto  was  the  temple  of  Pollux, 
nd  both  thia  deity  and  his  brother  were  said  to  have 
een  born  here.  Pindar  has  often  connected  Therap- 
S3  with  the  mention  of  the Tyndaridss.  (Pmd.,  Isth., 
.  42.—  Id.,  PjrtA.,  11,  96.— U.,  Nem.,  10,  106.) 
"herapnsj  probably  corresponds  with  the  villsge  of 
Ikrysapha,  about  two  miles  to  the  southeast  of  the 
nine  of  Sparta.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  3,  p. 
12.)— II.  A  town  of  Bceotia,  between  Thebes  and 
lie  river  Asopos,  and  in  a  line  nearly  with  Potnias. 
Strabo,  409.) 

Tbbkas,  •  son  of  Autesion  of  Laeedcmon,  who 
onducted  a  colony  to  Calliste,  to  which  he  gave  the 
ame  of  Then.  (Vid.  There.)  He  received  divine 
onoun  after  death.   (Pausan.,  3,  1, 16.) 


ThirasIa,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Aegean,  asp 
anted  from  the  northwest  coast  of  Then  by  a  narrow 
channel.  According  to  Pliny  (4, 12),  it  was  detached 
from  Then  by  a  convulsion  of  nature.  Therasia  still 
renins  its  name.  (Bondelmont,  Int.  Archipcl.,  p.  78, 
ed.  De  Sinner.) 

Thiima,  a  town  of  Macedonia,  afterward  called 
Thetsalonica,  in  honour  of  the  wife  of  Cassander,  and 
now  Saltmiki.    (Vid.  Theasalonica.) 

ThmsuIcos  Sinus,  a  large  bay  setting  up  between 
the  coast  of  Pieria  and  that  of  Chalcidice,  and  deriving 
its  name  from  the  city  of  Therma  at  its  northeastern 
extremity.  It  waa  also  called  Macedonicua  Sinus, 
from  its  advancing  so  far  into  the  country  of  Macedo- 
nia. The  modem  name  is  the  Golf  of  SalonHti. 
( Vid.  Theasalonica.)  - 

Thsshje  (warm  bathe).  This  term  is  frequently  used 
in  connexion  with  an  adjective  :  thus,  Therms!  Seli- 
nuntia)  are  the  warm  baths  adjacent  to  the  ancient  Se- 
linus,  now  Sciacea ;  Therms;  Himerenses,  those  ad- 
jacent to  Himera  on  the  northern  coaat  of  Sicily,  now 
Termini,  which  has  also  become  the  modern  name  for 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  So,  also,  in  speaking 
of  the  warm  baths  constructed  at  Rome  by  various 
emperors,  we  read  of  the  Therms)  of  Dioclesian,  etc. 

Thirmodon,  a  river  of  Pontus,  rising' in  the  mount- 
ains on  the  confines  of  Armenia  Minor,  and  pursuing 
a  course  nearly  due  west  until  it  reaches  the  plain  of 
Themtacyra,  when  it  turns  to  the  north  end  empties 
into  the  Sinus  Auiisenus.  According  to  Strabo  (648), 
it  was  formed  by  the  junction  of  several  minor  streams. 
Apolloniua  Rbodius  makes  these  rivulets  not  less  than 
ninety-six  in  number.  (Arg.,  2,  972.)  Xenophoo 
also  describes  the  Thermodon  as  a  considerable  river, 
not  less  thsn  three  plethn  in  width,  and  not  easy  for 
an  enemy  to  cross.  (Anab.,  6,  6,  3.)  Dionysius 
Periegetes  affirms  that  crystal  and  jasper  were  found 
on  its  banks  (v.  773-182).  This  river,  which  retains 
the  name  of  Thermeh,  ia  frequently  mentioned  m  the 
poets,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  Amazons  having 
been  fabled  to  have  dwelt  at  one  time  on  ita  banks. 
(Cramer's  Asia  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  269,  seqq. —  He- 
rod., 9,  87.— Ftrf.,  JBn.,  11,  669— iYepert.,  3,  14. 
— Plin.,  6,  3.) 

Thssmopyl^,  a  celebrated  pass  leading  from  Tbes- 
ssly  into  Locris  and  southern  Greece.  The  word 
TbermopyUe  (Otp/ial  Tlvhu, "  Warn  Gates  or  Pass") 
denotes  both  the  narrowness  of  the  defile,  which  is 
formed  by  the  sea  on  one  aide  and  the  cliffs  of  Mount 
(Eta  on  the  other,  and  also  the  vicinity  of  certain 
warm  springs,  still  called  Therms,  and' which  are  seen 
to  issue  principally  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of 
the  precipices  of  (Eta.  The  following  description  of 
Thermopylae  Is  given  by  Herodotus  :  "  On  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  pass  ia  a  lofty  mountain,  so  steep  as 
to  be  inaccessible ;  on  die  eastern  side  are  the  sea 
and  some  marshes.  In  this  defile  is  a  warm  spring 
called  Chytri  (Xvrpoi)  by  the  inhabitants,  where' stands 
an  altar  dedicated  to  Hercules.  A  wall  haa  been  con- 
structed by  the  Phocians  to  defend  the  pus  against 
the  Thessalians,  who  came  from  Tbesprotia  to  take 
possession  of  Thessely,  then  named  ^Eolis.  Near 
Trachis  the  defile  ia  not  broader  than  half  a  plethrum ' 
(60  feet);  but  it  is  narrower  still  both  before  and  after 
Thermopyhs,  at  the  river  Phoenix,  near  Anthele,  and 
at  the  village  of  Alpeni."  (Herod.,  7, 176.)  It  waa 
here  that  Leonid ae  and  his  band  of  heroes  withstood 
the  attack  of  the  immense  Penisn  host,  and  nobly 
died  in  defending  the  paaa.  Here,  too,  waa  fought, 
at  a  later  day,  a  battle  between  the  Roman  army  un- 
der Aciliue  Glabrio  and  the  forces  of  Antiochua,  in 
which  the  laUer  were  entirely  routed.  (Vid.  Calli- 
dromue.— Lit.,  36,  16. — Plin ,  4,  7.)— The  history  of 
the  affair  at  Thermopylae  is  as  follows  :  At  the  time 
when  the  congress  at  the  Isthmus  resolved  on  defend- 
ing the  pass  in  question,  the  Olympic  festival  was 
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I  it  hand,  and  tlto  one  little  lets  respected  among 
■any  of  die  Dorian  states,  especially  at  Sparta,  that 
of  the  Carnean  Apollo,  which  lasied  nine  days.  The 
danger  of  Greece  did  not  seem  so  pressing  as  to  re- 
quire that  these  sacred  games,  so  intimately  connect- 
ed with  so  many  purposes  of  pleasure,  business,  and 
religion,  should  be  suspended.  And  it  was  thought 
sufficient  to  send  forward  a  small  force,  to  bar  the 
progress  of  the  enemy  until  they  should  leave  the  Gre- 
cian world  at  leisure  for  action.  That  the  northern 
Greeks  might  be  assured  that,  notwithstanding  this 
delay,  Sparta  did  not  mean  to  abandon  them,  the  little 
band  that  was  to  precede  the  whole  force  of  the  con- 
federates was  placed  under  the  command  of  her  king 
Leonids*.  It  was  composed  of  only  300  Spartans,  at- 
tended by  a  body  of  Helots  whose  numbers  are  not 
recorded,  600  men  from  Tegea,  and  aa  many  from 
Mantinea,  130  from  the  Arcadian  Orchomenue,  and 
1000  bom  the  rest  of  Arcadia.  Corinth  armed  400, 
Phlius  ZOO,  and  Mycena  80.  Messengers  wen  sent 
to  summon  Phocis  and  the  Loerians,  whose  territory 
lay  nearest  to  the  post  which  was  to  be  maintained, 
to  raise  their  whole  force.  "They  were  reminded 
that  the  invader  was  net  a  god,  but  a  mortal,  liable,  as 
all  human  greatness,  to  a  tall :  and  they  were  bidden 
to  take  courage,  Cor  the  sea  was  guarded  by  Athens 
and  .dCgina,  and  the  other  maritime  states,  and  the 
troops  now  sent  were  only  the  forerunner*  of  the 
Petoponoesian  amy,  which  would  speedily  follow." 
Hearing  this,  the  Phociaus  marched  to  Thermopylej 
with  1000  men,  and  the  Loerians  of  Opus  with  all  the 
feces  they  could  muster.  On  his  arrival  in  Bosotia 
Leonids*  was  joined  by  700  Thespians,  who  were 
aeeJous  in  the  cause ;  but  the  disposition  of  Thebes 
was  strongly  suspected  ;  her  leading  men  were  known 
to  bo  friendly  to  the  Persians ;  and  Leonids*  probably 
Believed  that  he  should  be  counteracting  their  in- 
trigues if  be  engaged  the  Thebens  to  take  part  in  the 
osateet.  He  therefore  called  upon  them  for  assist- 
ance, and  they  sent  490  men  with  him ;  but,  in  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus,  this  was  a  forced  compliance, 
which,  if  they  had  dared,  they  would  willingly  have 
refused.  With  this  army  Leonidas  marched  to  defend 
Thermopylat  against  two  millions  of  men.  Tt  was  a 
prevailing  belief  in  later  ages — oue,  perhaps,  that  be- 
i  current  immediately  after  the  death  of  Leonid** 
it  when  ho  sat  out  on  his  expedition  he  distinctly 
foresaw  its  fatal  issue.  And  Herodotus  gives  some 
colour  to  the  opinion  by  recording  that  be  selected 
his  Spartan  followers  from  among  those  who  bad  sons 
to  leave  behind'  them.  But  Plutarch  imagined  that, 
before  his  departure,  he  and  his  little  band  solemnized 
their  own  obsequies  by  funeral  games  in  the  presence 
of  their  parent*,  and  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  be 
spoke  of  them  aa  a  small  number  to  fight,  but  enough 
to  die.  One  fact  destroys  this  fiction.  Before  his 
arrival  at  Tbermopyia  he  did  not  know  of  the  path 
over  the  mountain  by  which  he  might  be  attacked  in 
the  rear :  the  only  danger  be  bad  before  his  eyes  was 
one  which  could  not  have  shaken  the  courage  of  any 
brave  warrior,  that  of  nuking  a  stand  for  a  few  daya 
against  incessant  attack*,  but  from  small  bodies,  in  a 
'narrow  apace,  where  he  would  be  favoured  by  the 
ground.  The  whole  pass  shut  in  between  the  east- 
ern promontory  of  CEta,  called  Callidromus,  which 
lowers  above  it  in  rugged  precipices,  and  the  shore 
of  the  Maliaa  Gulf,  is  tour  or  five  miles  in  length;  it 
is  narrowest  at  either  end,  where  the  mountain  is 
said  once  to  have  left  room  only  for  a  single  carriage. 
But  between  these  points  the  pass  first  widens  and 
then  is  again  contracted,  though  not  into  quite  so  nar- 
row a  space,  by  the  cliffs  of  Callidromus.  At  the  foot 
of  these  rocks,  as  has  already  been  remarked,  a  hot 
sulphureous  spring  gushes  up  in  a  copious  stream,  and 
other  slenderer  reins  trickle  across  the  road.  This  is 
the  pan*  properly  called  Thermopylae.   On  the  side  of 


the  sea  it  was  once  guarded  no  less  securely  unabjtht 
cliffs  ;  for  it  runs  along  the  edge  of  a  seep  onus, 
which  the  mutt,  brought  down  by  the  riven  fam  the 
vale  of  the  Spercbiua,  is  now  continually  carrying  for- 
ward into  the  gulf,  while  the  pan  next  the  road  grad- 
ually hardens  into  firm  ground,  and  widens  tot  pea. 
In  very  early  time*  the  Pnocians  were  in  ponewim.il 
Tbermopyia,  end,  to  protect  themselves  from  the  » 
roads  of  the  Thessalians,  bad,  as  already  slated,  built 
a  wall  across  the  northern  entrance,  and  bad  da- 
charged  the  water  of  the  springs  to  hollow  rat  i  uu 
oral  trench  in  the  road.  They  were  in  safety  beams' 
this  bulwark  till  the  Thessalians  discovered  >  put, 
which,  beginning  in  a  chasm  through  which  t  tontat, 
called  the  Aaopus,  descend*  on  the  north  sids  of  lbs 
mountain,  winds  op  a  laborious  ascent  to  the  umax 
of  Callidromus,  and  then,  by  a  shorter  and  steeps: 
track,  comes  down  near  the  southern  end  of  the  pta, 
where  the  village  of  Alpenu*  once  stood.  After  ibis 
discovery  the  fortification  became  compsnnvtlj  as- 
less,  ana  ws*  suffered  to  go  to  ruin.  It  seems  n> 
derful,  and  would  be  scarcely  credible,  if  it  wu  M 
positively  asserted  by  Herodotus,  that  when  the  cor 
grass  at  the  Isthmus  determined  to  defend  Therawoj. 
us,  there  was-  not  a  man  among  them  who  knew  if  da 
circuitous  track.  They  ordered  the  old  wall  to  bs 
repaired;  but,  when  Leonidas  arrived,  be  wu  informs! 
of  the  danger  which  threatened  him  from  the  Anopn, 
so  the  mountain  pass  waa  named,  if  it  should  corns  ■ 
the  knowledge  of  the  barbarians ;  and,  on  the  ntiW 
of  the  enemy,  be  posted  the  Pbociana,  by  thai  on 
desire,  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  to  guard  agios  1 
surprise. — The  first  sight  of  the  Persian  host,  coin- 
ing the  Trachinian  plains,  is  said  to  have  struck  scat 
of  the  followers  of  Leonidas  with  no  less  terror  the 
their  brethren  of  Artemiaium  felt  at  the  ipproicb  if 
the  hostile  armada :  the  Peloponneeian*  would  taw 
retreated,  and  reserved  their  strength  for  the  defnti 
of  their  own  isthmus.  But  the  Pnocians  and  Loco- 
ans,  who  were  moat  interested  in  checking  the  pur- 
rees of  the  invader,  were  indignant  at  the  proposal, 
and  Leonids*  prevailed  on  the  other  alii*  to  ettj.ud 
soothed  them  by  despatching  messengers  to  the  confed- 
erate citiea  to  call  far  speedy  re-enforcement  Xena 
had  heard  that  a  handful  of  moo,  under  the  command 
a  Spartan  king,  were  stationed  at  this  part  of  the  raid; 
but  be  imagined,  it  is  said,  that  his  presence  would  bi" 
scared  them  away.  He  was  surprised  by  the  upon 
of  a  horseman  whom  he  had  eent  forward  to  otaem 
their  motions,  and  who,  on  riding  up,  pereeiwd  lbs 
Spartans  before  the  wall,  some  quietly  seated  ceas- 
ing their  flowing  hair,  others  at  exercise.  He  coal 
not  believe  Be  man  tin,  who  assured  him  that  the  Spar- 
tans,  at  least,  were  come  to  dispute  the  past  with  ha, 
and  that  it  was  their  custom  to  trim  their  hair  oo  at 
eve  of  a  combat.  Four  days  passed  before  he  cods' 
be  convinced  that  his  szmy  must  do  mere  una  sbov 
itself  to  clear  a  way  for  him.  On  the  fifth  day  be  or 
dered  a  body  of  Median  and  Ciasdan  troops  to  U 
upon  the  rash  and  insolent  enemy,  and  to  lead  tbta 
captive  into  bis  presence.  He  was  seated  on  a  lonj 
throne,  from  which  be  could  survey  the  narrow  e> 
trance  of  the  pass,  which,  in  obedience  to  his  ca» 
mauds,  has  warriors  endeavoured  to  force.  But  tan 
fought  on  ground  where  their  numbers  were  of  a 
avail,  except  to  increase  their  confusion  when  lb» 
attack  was  repulsed:  their  short  spears  could  at 
reach  the  foe:  the  foremost  feu.  the  hinder  adnncel 
over  their  bodies  to  the  charge:  their  repeated  onto 
broke  upon  the  Greeks  idly,  as  waves  upon  the  rock- 
At  length,  a*  the  day  wore  on,  the  Medians  and  O 
aiana,  spent  with  their  efforts,  and  greatly  thinned  is 
their  rank*,  were  recalled  from  the  contest,  which  the 
king  now  thought  worthy  of  the  superior  prowea  at 
his  own  guard*,  the  ten  thousand  Immortals.  Ity 
were  led  aa  to  a  certain  and  easy  victory ;  the  Gneb. 
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however,  stood  their  ground     before,  or,  if  ever  they 
gave  way  and  toned  their  backs,  it  m  only  to  face 
raddnhr  aboat  and  deal  tenfold  destruction  on  their 
ponaert.  Thrice  dating  ts.es*  rriilfes*  assault*  the 
king  waa  aeea  to  atart  np  front  hi*  throne  ia  a  trans- 
.port  of  fear  or  rage.    The  combat  luted  the  whole 
day:  the  alaeghter  of  the  barbarians  waa  great;  on 
the  side  of  the  O reeks,  a  few  Spartan  lives  were  lost; 
aa  to  the  rest,  nothing  is  said.    The  next  day  the 
attack  was  renewed  with  no  better  success:  toe  bands 
of  la*  several  cities  that  made  up  the  Greedaa  army, 
except  the  Phocvans,  who  were  employed  as  we  hare 
seen,  relieved  each  other  at  the  pott  of  honour ;  all 
stood  equally  firm,  and  repelled-  the  charge  not  less 
Tigoroosly  than  before.    The  confidence  of  Xerxes 
was  now  changed  to  despondence  and  perplexity. — 
To*  secret  of  the  Anopsia  conld  sat  long  remain  con- 
cealed after  it  had  became  valuable.    Many  tongues, 
perhaps,  would  have  revealed  it :  two  Greeks,  a  Ca- 
rystiin,  and  CorydaUu*  of  Anticyia,  shared  the  re- 
proach of  this  fool  troacrsary ;  but,  hy  the  general  opin- 
ion, confirmed  by  the  solemn  sentence  of  the  Anv 
pbictyonic  council,  which  set  a  price  npon  his  head, 
Esbisltet,  a  Mstian,  wee  branded  with  the  infamy  of 
having  guided  the  barbarians  round  the  fatal  path. 
Xerxes,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  ordered  Hydarnes, 
the  oommsnder  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  with  hat  troops, 
to  follow  the  traitor.    They  set  trot  at  nightfall:  as 
any  was  beginning  to  break,  they  gained  the  brow  of 
CsHidromus,  where  the  Ehociane  were  pasted :  the 
night  was  still,  and  the  universal  silence  was  first 
broken  by  the  trampling  of  the  invaders  en  the  leaves 
with  which  the  nice  of  the  woody  mountain  was 
thickly  strewed.    The  Fhociane  started  from  their 
ooachss  and  ran  to  their  arms.    The  Persians,  who 
had  not  expected  to  find  an  enemy  an  then-  way, 
•acre  equally  surprised  at  the  sight  of  an  armed  band, 
and  reared  lest  they  anight  be  Spartans ;  ■  bnt  when 
Ephtaltes  had  informed  them  of  the  truth,  they  pre- 
pared to  force  a  passage.    Their  arrow*  showered 
upon  the  Phociana,  who,  believing  themselves  the  tola 
abject  of  attack,  tetreated  to  the  highest  peak  of  the 
radge,  to  sell  their  lives  a*  dearly  as  they  could.  The 
Persians,  without  corning  aside  to  pursue  theaa,  kept 
as*  their  way,  and  descended  towards  Alpenua.  Mean- 
white,  deserters  had  brought  intelligence  of  the  ene- 
my's motions  to  the  Grecian  camp  daring  the  night, 
and  their  report  waa  confirmed  at  daybreak  by  the 
anntinels  who  had  been  stationed  on  the  heights,  and 
nenr  came  down  with  the  news  that  the  barbarians 
were  crossing  the  ridge.    Little  time  was  left  for  de- 
liberation: opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  course  that 
prudence  prescribed  or  honour  permitted.  Leonids* 
did  not  restrain,  perhaps  encouraged,  those  ef  the  al- 
lies who  wished  to  save  themselves  from  the  impend- 
ing fate  ;  bat  for  himself  and  his  Spartans  he  declared 
his  resolution  of  maintaining  the  poet  which  Sparta' 
had  assigned  them  to  the  last.    All  withdrew  except 
thro  Thespians  and  the  Tbebsns.    The  Thespians  re- 
mained from,  choice,  bant  on  sharing  his  glory  and  hit 
Jaath.     We  should  willingly  believe  the  same  of  the 
rhabans,  if  the  event  did  not  seam  to  prove  that  their 
avay  was  the  effect  of  compulsion.    Herodotus  says 
bat  Loon  ides,  though  he  dismissed  the  rest  because 
heir  spirit  shrank  from  dsagcr,  detained  the  Thebana 
a  hostages,  because  he  knew  them  to  be  disaffected 
a  the  causa  ef  freedom ;  yet,  aa  he  was  himself  cer- 
»in  of  perishing,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  understand 
rny  and  how  he  put  thi*  violence  on  them ;  and  Plu- 
trch,  who  observes  the  inconsistency  of  the  reason 
saigned  by  Herodotus,  would  have  triumphantly  via- 
icated  the  honour  of  the  Thebana,  if  he  conld  have 
eciied  that  they  atone  survived  the  day.    Unlets  we 
ippose  that  their  first  choice  was  on  the  side  of  hon- 
rr,  their  last,  when  death  stared  tbem  ia  the  face,  on 
kb  aide  of  prudence,  w«  most  give  np  then-  conduct 


and  that  of  Leonids*  as  an  inscrutable  mystery — Ha- 
giatiaa,  an  Acarnenian  soothsayer,  who  traced  his  lin- 
eage to  the  ancient  seer  Melarapua,  is(said  t*  Sire 
reaa  the  approaching  fate  ef  hi*  companions  in  the  en- 
trails of  the  victims,  before  any  tidings  had  arrived 
of  their  danger.  When  the  presage  wa*  confirmed, 
Leonidaa  pressed  him  to  retire :  a  proof,  Herodotus 
thinks,  that  the  Spartan  king  did  net  wish  to  keep  any 
one  who  desired  to  go.  Megistias,  imitating  the  ex- 
ample of  the  heroic  prophet  Tbeoclus,  who,  after  pre- 
dicting the  fell  of  Ira  to  Aristomenes,  refused  to  sur- 
vive the  ruin  of  his  country,  would  not  quit  the  side 
of  L  sen  ids* ;  but  he  sent  away  bit  son,  an  only  one, 
who  had  accompanied  him,  that  the  line  of  Melaropn* 
might  not  end  with  him.  Leonidaa  would  also,  it  is 
said,  have  saved  two  or  hi*  kinsmen,  by  sending  than 
with  letters  and  menage*  to  Sparta ;  bat  toe  one  (aid 
he  had  com*  to  bear  arms,  not  to  carry  letters;  and  the 
other,  that  bis  deeds  would  tell  all  that  Sparta,  wished 
to  know.— Before  Hydarnes  began  hi*  march,'  Epbi- 
sites  had  reckoned  the  time  he  would  take  to  reach 
the  southern  foot  of  the  moon  lain,  and  Xerxes  had* 
accordingly,  fixed  the  bom-  when  he  would  attack 
the  Greek*  in  front.  It  was  early  hi  the  forenoan 
when  the  Tan  Thousand  bad  near  finished  their  round, 
and  the  preconcerted  onaet  began.  Leonidaa,  no* 
htm  careful  to  husband  the  lives  of  hi*  men  than  tc 
make  havoc  among  the  barbarian*,  no  longer  confined 
himself,  aa  before,  within  the  pass,  but,  leaving  a  guard 
at  the  wall,  *dued  forth  and  charged  the  advancing 
enemy.  Hi*  little  band,  reckless  of  everything  but 
honour  and  vengeance,  made  deep  and  bloody  breaches 
in  the  rank*  of  the  Persians,  who,  according  to  an 
Oriental  custom,  were  driven  into  the  conflict  by  the 
lash  of  their  commander*.  Many  perished  in  the  sea, 
many  were  trampled  under  foot  by  the  throng  that 
pressed  on  tbem  from  behind :  y*t  the  Spartan*  too 
were  thinned,  and  Leonidaa  himself  died  early.  The 
fight  waa  hottest  over  bis  body,  which  was  rescued  . 
after  a  hard  struggle,  and  the  Greeks  four  times  turned 
the  enemy.  At  length,  when  most  of  their  spears 
wan  broken,  and  then-  swords  blunted  with  slaughter, 
word  came  that  the  bead  of  Hydarnes  wa*  about  to 
enter  the  pass.  Then  they  retreated  to  the  wall,  and  ' 
pressed  on  to  a.  knoll  on  the  other  aide,  where  they 
took  up  their  last  stand.  The  Thebana,  however,  did 
not  return  with  tbem,  bnt  threw  down  their  anna  and 
begged  for  quarter.  This,  it  is  said,  the  greater  part 
obtained :  Herodotus  beard  a  story,  about  which  Plu- 
tarch is,  with  good  reason,  incredulous,  that  they  were 
afterward  all  branded  bate  runaway  slaves ;  but  it  ia 
not  denied  that  they  placed  themselves  at  the  mercy 
ef  the  barbarians.  The  Persians  rushed  forward  un- 
resisted, broke  down  the  wall,  and  surrounded  the  hil- 
lock where  the  little  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  armed 
only  with  a  few  swords,  stood  a  butt  for  the  arrows, 
the  javolina,  and  the  stone*  of  the  enemy,  which  at 
Uvngth  overwhelmed  them.  Where  they  fell  they 
were  afterward  boned ;  their  tomb,  as  Simonides  sang, 
was  sn  altar ;  a  sanctuary,  in  which  Greece  revered 
the  memory  of  her  second  founders.  (Died.  Sic.,  11, 
11.)  The  inscription  of  tho  monument  raised  over 
the  slain,  who  died  from  first  to  last  in  defence  of  the 
pass,  recorded  that  four  thousand  men  from  Pelopon 
neaus  had  fought  at  Thermopyls  with  three  hundred 
myriads.  .  We  ought  not  to  expect  accuracy  in  these 
numbers :  the  list  in  Herodotus,  if  the  Locrian  force 
i*  only  aupposed  equal  to  the  Phocian,  exceeds  sit 
thousand  men:  the  Phociana, it  must  be  remembered- 
ware  not  engaged.  But  it  ia  not  easy  to  reconcile 
either  account  with  the  historian'*  statement,  that  the 
Grecian  dead  amounted  to  four  .thousand,  unless  we 
suppose  that  the  Helots,  though  not  numbered,  formed 
a  large  part  of  die  army  of  Leonidaa.  The  lustre  of 
his  achievement  is  not  diminished  by  their  presence. 
He  himself  and  his  Spartans  no  doubt  considered  their 
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persevering  stand  in  the  post  intrusted  to  them,  not 
as  id  act  of  high  and  heroic  devotion,  but  of  simple 
and  indispensable  duty.  Tbeir  spirit  spoke  in  the  lines 
inscribed  upon  their  monument,  which  bade  the  passing 
traveller  tell  tbeir  countrymen  that  they  bad  fallen  in 
obedience  to  their  laws.  How  tbeir  action  was  view- 
ed at  Sparta  may  be  collected  from  a  story  which  can- 
not be  separated  from  the  recollection  of  this  memora- 
ble day.  When  the  band  of  Leonidas  was  nearly  en- 
closed, two  Spartans,  Eurytus  and  Anstodemns,  were 
staying  at  Alpenus,  basing  been  forced  to  quit  tbeir 
post  by  a  disorder  which  nearly  deprived  ibem  of  sight. 
When  they  beard  the  tidings,  the  one  called  for  his 
anas,  and  made  his  helot  guide  him  to  the  place  of 
combat,  where  be  waa  left,  and  fell.  But  the  other's 
'heart  failed  him,  and  he  saved  his  life.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Sparta  he  was  shnnned  like  a  pestilence :  no 
man  would  share  the  fire  of  his  hearth  with  him,  or 
apeak  to  him ;  and  be  was  branded  with  the  name  of 
"ike  trembler  Arittodemiu"  (»  rpiaat  'ApurrMipior). 
According  to  another  account,  both  these  Spartans  bad 
been  despatched  from  the  camp  as  messengers,  and 
there  being  sufficient  time  for  both  to  return,  Eurytus 
did  so,  but  Aristodetnus  lingered  on  the  way. — The 
Persians  are  said  to  have  lost  st  Thermopylae  80,000 
men  :  among  them  were  several  of  royal  blood.  To 
console  himself  for  this  loss,  and  to  reap  the  utmost 
advantage  from  his  victory,  Xerxes  sent  over  to  the 
feet,  which,  having  heard  of  the  departure  of  the 
Greeks,  was  now  stationed  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Euboea,  and  by  public  notice  invited  all  who  were 
curious  to  see  the  chastisement  be  had  indicted  on 
the  men  who  bad  dared  to  defy  his  power.  That  he 
had  previously  buried  the  greater  part  of  his  own 
dead  seems  natural  enough ;  and  such  an  artifice,  so 
slightly  differing  from  the  universal  practice  of  both 
ancient  and  modern  belligerents,  scarcely  deserved 
the  name  of  a  stratagem.  He  is  said  also  to  have 
mutilated  the  body  of  Leonidas ;  and,  as  this  was  one 
of  the  foremost  which  he  found  on  a  field  that  bad 
cost  him  so  dear,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  the 
tradition,  because  such  ferocity  waa  not  consistent 
.with  the  respect  usually  paid  by  the  Persians  to  a  gal- 
lant enemy.  To  cut  off  the  head  and  right  arm  of 
slain  rebels  waa  a  Persian  usage.  (Plut.,  Vit.  Artax., 
e.  18.— Strob.,  783.— Herod.,  7,  808,  teqq.—Tturl- 
wtWt  Hilt,  of  Or.,  vol  8,  p.  888,  teqq.)— According 
to  modern  travellers,  the  warm  springs  st  Thermopylai 
are  about  half  way  between  Bodomtza  and  ZeUom. 
They  issue  principally  from  two  mouths  at  the  foot  of 
the  limestone  precipices  of  (Eta.  The  temperature, 
in  the  month  of  December,  was  found  to  be  111°  of 
Fahrenheit.  Dr.  Holland  found  it  to  be  103°  or  104° 
at  the  mouth  of  the  fissures.  The  water  is  very  transpa- 
rent, but  depositee  a  calcareous  concretion  (carbonate 
of  lime),  which  adheres  to  reeds  and  sticks,  like  the 
waters  of  the  Anio  at  Tivoli,  and  the  sulphureous  lake 
between  that  place  and  Rome.  A  large  extent  of  sur- 
face it  covered  with  this  deposite.  It  is  impregnated 
with  carbonic  acid,  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  sulphur. 
The  ground  about  the  springs  yields  a  hollow  sound 
like  that  within  the  crater  of  the  Solfaterra  near  Na- 
ples. In  aome  places  Dr.  Clarke  observed  cracks  and 
fissures  filled  with  stagnant  water,  through  which  a 
gaseous  fluid  was  rising  in  large  bubbles  to  the  sur- 
face, its  fostid  smell  bespeaking  It  to  be  sulphurated 
hydrogen.  The  springs  are  very  copious,  and  imme- 
diately form  several  rspid  streams  running  into  the 
tea,  which  is  apparently  about  a  mile  from  the  pass. 
Baths  were  built  here  by  H erodes  Atticus.  The  de- 
file or  strait  continues  for  some  distance  beyond  the 
hot  springs,  and  then  the  rosd,  which  is  still  paved  in 
many  places,  bears  off  all  at  once  across  the  plain  to 
Zeitoun,  distant  three  hours  from  Thermopylae  Near 
the  springs  there  are  faint  traces  of  a  wsll  and  circular 
tower,  composed  of  a  thick  mass  of  small  stone*,  and 


apparently  not  of  high  antiquity.  The  bout  tat 
mountain,  however,  Mr.  Ddtlwell  says,  is  to  com. 
ed  with  trees  and  impenetrable  bushes  as  to  hide  an 
vestiges  which  may  exiat  of  early  fortifications.  The 
wall,  of  which  mention  has  more  than  once  been  made 
by  us,  waa,  at  a  later  day,  renewed  and  fortified  by 
Antiochna  when  defending  himself  against  the  Ho-' 
mans ;  and  waa  afterward  restored  by  Jostisiu,  wbn 
that  monarch  thought  to  secure  the  tottering  ensiie 
by  fortresses  and  walla:  he  is  stated  she  Is  ban  cot. 
strutted  cisterns  here  for  the  reception  of  rein-water. 
The  question  is,  whether  this  be  the  site  of  the  aociest 
wall,  aa  Dr.  Holland  and  Mr.  Dodwell  suppose,  a 
whether  the  spring  referred  to  by  Herodotus  be  not 
the  fountain  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  describee 
the  wall,  not  as  traversing  the  marsh,  but  u  etteodisg 
along  the  mountainous  chain  of  (Eta  from  sea  to  an. 
The  cisterns  built  by  Justinian  would  hardly  be  in  the 
marshy  plain,  but  must  be  looked  for  within  the  fortt- 
Bed  paaa.   Formidable,  however,  at  the  defile  of  Thet- 
mopylts  may  seem,  it  has  never  opposed  aa  effecMl 
barrier  to  an  invading  army ;  the  strength  of  tbm 
gates  of  Greece  being  rendered  vain  by  the  oust 
mountain  routes  which  avoid  them.    "  The  Persiest," 
says  Proeopius, "  found  only  one  path  over  the  moo* 
ains ;  now  there  are  many,  and  large  enough  to  tim 
a  cart  or  chariot."   A  path  waa  pointed  out  to  Dl 
Clarke  to  the  north  of  the  hot  springs,  which  ii  id 
used  by  the  inhabitant*  in  journeying  te  Salons.  Ate 
following  this  path  to  a  certain  distance,  another  rati 
branches  from  it  towards  the  southeast,  according  it 
the  route  pursued  by  the  Persians.   Dr.  Holliod  is 
ceoded  Mount  OEta  by  "a  route  equally  singula  ni 
interesting,  but  difficult,  and  not  free  from  dugs.'' 
When  the  Gaols  under  Brennus  invsded  Greece,  tke 
treacherous  discovery  made  to  him  of  a  path  three* 
the  mountains  compelled  the  Greeks  to  retreat,  a 
prevent  tbeir  being  taken  in  rear.    Antiochn  wet  a 
like  manner  forced  to  retreat  with  precipitation,  a 
seeing  the  heights  above  the  paaa  occupied  by  Rone 
soldier*,  who,  under  the  command  of  M  Porcioi  Cut, 
had  been  sent  round  to  seize  these  positions.  Id  tie 
reign  of  Justinian  the  army  of  the  Huns  adrenced  a 
Thermopylae,  and  discpvered  the  path  over  the  moms- 
ains.    mien  Bajaxet  entered  Greece  towards  us 
close  of  the  fourteenth  century,  there  appears  to  bin 
been  little  need  of  these  artifices  :  a  Greek  bubo;  a 
stated  to  have  conducted  the  Mohammedan  conqomn 
through  the  pass  to  enslave  hit  country.   During  4e 
late  revolution,  Thermopylos  never  opposed  an;  scrim 
barrier  against  the  Turkish  force*.  The  passes  of  &!■ 
lidromus  and  Cnemts  were  disputed  on  one  otcasw 
with  success  by  a  body  of  Arraatolee  under  CM™- 
ens;  but  the  foe  were  afterward  repeatedly  suffered  u 
cross  the  ridges  of  Othrys  and  (Eta  without  oppes- 
tion. 

Thcbho*  or  Thikhob,  an  unwalled  ehy  of  fo- 
lia, northeast  of  Slrstos,  regarded  as  the  capital  of  ifas 
country.  It  is  supposed  by  Mannert  to  have  denrei 
it*  name  from  some  warm  springe  in  the  neigbboar- 
hood,  and  Polybios  (5,  7)  speaka  of  it  as  roxw  t>  f»t 
fteppoif.  Its  situation  among  the  mountain  renders! 
it,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  walls,  a  place  very  dif- 
ficult of  access,  and  hence  it  waa  regarded  as  a  bii 
of  citadel  for  all  ^Etolra.  It  was  here  that  the  assur 
bliea  for  deciding  the  elections  of  magistrates  «e« 
held,  at  well  as  the  moat  splendid  festival  and  com- 
mercial meetings.  Hence  the  place  waa  stored,  not 
only  with  abundance  of  provisions  snd  the  necessana 
of  life,  but  with  the  most  costly  furniture,  and  «ii 
utensils  of  every  kind  adapted  for  entertainments. 
Philip  in.  of  Maeedon  surprised  the  place  by  a  rspid 
march,  and  obtained,  great  booty,  although  many  of  lit 
more  valuable  articles  were  either  carried  off  or  se 
strayed  by  the  inhabitants.  (Pofyf> ,  5,  9 )  lo  the 
pillage  of  the  town,  the  Macedonians  did  not  spv* 
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nw  tie  temple* ;  bat,  in  revenge  for  the  excesses 

committed  by  the  JStolians  at  Dium  indfcDodons,  de- 
faced the  statues,  which  amounted  to  more  than  two 
thousand,  set  fire  to  the  porches,  and  finally  razed  the 
buildings  themselves  to  the  ground.  They  found  also 
in  Thcrinus  a  quantity  of  arms,  of  which  they  selected 
the  most  costly  to  carry  away,  tout  the  greater  part  they 
destroyed,  to 'the  number  of  16,000  complete  suits  of 
armour.  In  like  manner,  whatever  was  not  worthy  of 
removal,  was  consumed  in  heaps  before  the  camp.  All 
these  fact*  attest  the  size  and  opulence  of  the  place ; 
of  which,  however,  so  little  is  known,  that,  with  the 
sxception  of  Strata  and  Pelybiua,  its  name  occurs  in 
no  ancient  author.  Philip  subsequently  made  another 
ittack  upon  the  town,  and  destroyed  all  that  had  been 
spared  before.  {Polyb.,  de  virt.  et  til.,  c.  11.) — U fr- 
ier the  Roman  sway,  when  the  national  assemblies  of 
the  .£  tobans  bad  ceased  to  be  held,  Thermus  became 
■peedily  forgotten  in  history.  (Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol. 
3,  p.  Ill— Cramer't  Arte.  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  87.) 

Tbebsandik,  a  son  of  Folynices  and  Argia.  He  was 
me  of  the  Epigoni,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Thebes, 
received  the  city  from  the  hands  of  hi*  victorious  fel- 
ow-chieftains.  (Pauttn.,  9, 8. — Heyne,  ad  Apcilod., 
1,  7,  4.)  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  already  ad- 
vanced in  years,  he  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  the 
Trojan  war,  but  was  slain  on  the  shores  of  Mysia  by 
Ielephus.  (Diet.  CreU,  3, 3.— Heyne,  id  Vvrg.,  Jan., 
I,  361.— Find.,  Oi.,  8,  76.— Schot.  ad  Find.,  I.  e.) 

Tkersites,  one  of  the  Greeks  in  the  army  before 
Troy.  Homer  describe*  him  a*  equally  deformed  in 
terson  and  in  mind.  Such  was  bis  propensity  to  in- 
lolge  in  contumelious  language,  that  he  could  not  ab- 
stain from  directing  it  against  not  only  the  chiefs  of 
he  army,  but  even  Agamemnon  himself.  He  ultt- 
nately  fell  by  the  hand  of  Achilles,  while  he  was  ridi- 
:uling  the  sorrow  of  that  hero  for  the  slain  Penthesilea. 
Horn.,  II  ,  2,  312,  kjj.) 

Thksiida,  a  patronymic  given  to  the  Athenians 
rom  Theseus,  one  of  their  kings.    ( Virg.,  G.,  2, 383.) 

Theseus  (two  syllables),  king  of  Athens,  and  son 
>f  Mgeua  by  ^Ethra,  the  daughter  of  Pittbeus,  mon- 
jxh  of  Troraene,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  he- 
oes  of  antiquity.  He  was  reared  in  the  palace  of  his 
grandfather ;  and,  when  grown  to  the  proper  age,  his 
nother  led  him  to  the  rock  under  which  his  father  had 
leposited  his  sword  and  sandals,  and  he  removed  it 
vith  ease  and  took  them  out.  He  was  now  to  pro- 
:eed  to  Athens,  and  present  himself  to  ifigeug.  As, 
K>wever,  the  roads  were  infested  by  robbers,  bis  grand- 
ather  Pittheos  pressed  him  earnestly  to  take  the 
horter  and  safer  way  over  the  Saronic  Gulf;  but  the 
outh,  feeling  in  himself  the  spirit  and  tbe  soul  of  a 
loro,  resolved  to  signalize  himself  like  Hercules,  with 
vhose  fame  til  Greece  now  rang,  by  destroying  tbe 
vil-doers  and  tbe  monsters  that  oppressed  and  ravaged 
he  country ;  and  he  determined  on  the  more  perilous 
nd  adventurous  journey  by  land.  On  bis  way  to 
Lthens  he  met  with  many  adventures,  and  destroyed 
*eriphates,  Sinis,  Sciron,  Procrustes,  and  also  tbe 
aonstrous  sow  Pbea,  which  ravaged  the  country  in 
he  neighbourhood  of  Cromrayon.  Having  overcome 
11  the  perils  of  the  road,  Thesous  at  length  reached 
Ltbens,  where  new  dangers  awaited  bim.  He  found 
is  father's  court  all'  in  confusion.  Tbe  Fallinlide,  or 
ons  and  grandsons  of  Pallas,  the  brother  of  iEgens, 
ad  long  seen  with  jealousy  the  sceptre  in  the  bands 
f  an  old  man,  and  now  meditated  wresting  it  from  bis 
Beble  grasp.  Thinking,  however,  that  his  death  could 
ot  be  very  remote,  they  resolved  to  wait  for  that 
i vent ;  but  tbey  made  no  secret  of  their  intentions. 
Phe  arrival  of  Theseus  tbiestened  to  disconcert  their 
ilan.  Tbey  feared  that  if  this  young  stranger  should 
e  received  as  a  son  of  the  old  king,  he  might  find  in 
iim  a  protector  and  avenger;  and  they  resolved  to 
oison  bis  mind  against  him.   Their  plot  so  far  suc- 


ceeded that  iEgens  was  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  bis 
son,  when  he  recognised  him,  and  then  acknowledged 
bim  in  the  presence  of  all  the  people.  The  Pallantida 
bad  recourse  to  arms,  but  Theseus  defeated  and  slew 
them.  Medea,  it  is  also  said,  who  was  married  to 
iEgeus,  fearing  the  loss  of  her  influence  when  The- 
seus should  have  been  acknowledged  by  his  father,  re- 
solved to  anticipate  that  event;  and,  moved  by  her 
calumnies,  iEgeus  waa  presenting  a  cup  of  poison  to 
bis  son,  when  the  sight  of  the  sword  left  with.iEthra 
discovered  to  him  who  be  waa.  The  bull  which  Her- 
cules bad  brought  from  Crete  was  now  at  Marathon, 
and  the  country  was  in  terror  of  bis  ravageV  Theseus 
went  in  quest  of  him,  overcame,  and  exhibited  him  in 
chains  to  the  astonished  Athenians,  snd  then  sacrificed 
the  animal  to  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Athenians  were 
at  this  period  in  deep  affliction  on  account  of  the  trib- 
ute which  they  were  forced  to  pay  to  Minos,  king  of 
Crete.  (Fid.  Androgens  and  Minotaurua.)  Theseus 
resolved  to  deliver  them  from  this  calamity,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.  Accordingly,  when  the  third  time  of 
sending  off  this  tribute  came,  and  the  youths  and 
maidena  were,  according  to  custom,  drawn  by  lot  to  be 
sent,  in  spite  of  tbe  entreaties  of  his  father  to  the  con- 
trary he  voluntarily  offered  himself  as  one  of  tbe  vie-  • 
tims.  The  ship  departed,  as  usual,  under  black  sails, 
which  Theseus  promised  his  father  to  change  for  white 
ones  in  case  of  his  returning  victorious.  When  they 
arrived  in  Crete,  th*  youths  snd  maidens  were  exhib- 
ited before  Minos ;  and  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  the 
king,  who  waa  present,  became  deeply  enamoured  of 
Thesens,  by  whom  her  love  was  speedily  returned. 
She  furnished  bim  with  a  clew  of  thread,  which  en- 
abled him  to  penetrate  in  safety  tho- windings  of  the 
labyrinth  till  he  came  to  where  the  Minotaur  lay ,  whom 
he  caught  by  the  hair  and  slew.  He  then  got  on  board* 
with  his  companions,  snd  sailed  for  Athens.  Ariadne 
accompanied  his  flight,  but  wss  abandoned  by  him  on 
tbe  isle  of  Die  or  Naxos.  (Fid.  Ariadne.)  Before 
Theseus  returned  to  Athens,  he  sailed  to  Delos  to  pay 
his  vow ;  for,  ere  aetting  out  on  bis  perilous  expedition, 
he  bad  made  a  vow  to  send  annually,  if  successful,  to 
the  sacred  island  a  ship  with  gifts  and  sacrifices. 
(Vid.  Delia  II.)  He  slso  consecrated  in  Deloa  a 
statue  of  Venus,  made  by  Dadalus,  on  account  of  too 
aid  she  had  given  bim.  He,  moreover,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victory,  established  there  a  dance,  the  evolu- 
tions of  which  imitated  the  windings,  of  the  labyrinth. 
(Compare  Hem.,  B.,  18,  690,  sew.)  On  approaching 
the  coast  of  Attica,  Theseus  forgot  the  signal  ap- 
pointed by  his  father,  and  returned  under  the  same 
sails  with  which  he  had  departed ;  and  the  old  king, 
thinking  he  waa  deprived  of  bis  newly-found  bob,  de- 
stroyed himself.  ( Vid.  iEgeus.)  The  hero  now  tam- 
ed bis  thoughts  to  legislation.  The  Attic  territory 
had  been  divided  by  Cecrops  into  twelve  derai  or  bor- 
oughs, each  of  which  had.  ita  own  government  and 
chief  magistrate,  and  was  almost  wholly  independent. 
The  consequence  was,  frequent  and  sanguinary  wars 
arose  among  them.  Nothing  but  pressing  external 
danger  forced  thorn  to  union,  which  was  again  dissolv- 
ed as  soon  as  the  storm  was  over.  Theseus  there- 
fore invited  not  merely  the  people  of  Attica,  but  even 
strangers,  to  come  and  establish  themselves  at  Athens, 
then  nothing  but  a  small  settlement  on  a  rock.  By 
his  prudence  and  bis  authority  he  induced  the  heads 
of  boroughs  to  resign  their  independent  power,  and  in- 
trust the  administration  of  justice  to  a  court,  which 
should  sit  constantly  at- Athens,  and  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  inhabitants  of  Attica.  He  abolished 
the  previous  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
tribes,  and  substituted  that .  of  a  distribution  into 
three  classes,  the  Nobles,  the  Husbandmen,  and  the 
Artisans  {Einrarpidai,  Ttufiopoi,  and  Aryuovpyol). 
This  object  he  is  ssid  to  have  accomplished  partly  by 
force,  partly  by  persuasion.    With  the  lower  classes 
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ws  tead,  he  round  no  difficulty ;  bat  (he  powerful  men 
ware  only  induced  to  comply  with  bit  proposals  by  his 
promise  that  all  should  be  admitted  to  an  equal  share 
of  the  government,  and  that  he  would  resign  all  his 
royal  prerogatives  except  those  pf  commsndtng  in  wet 
and  of  watching  over  tire  laws.  To  the  noMes,  there- 
fore, he  reserved  all  the  office*  of  state,  with  the  privi- 
lege of  ordering  the  affairs  of  religion,  and  of  inter- 
preting the  laws  both  human  and  divine.  The  remit 
of  these  and  other  regulations  was  die  increase  of  the 
city  and  of  the  population  in  general.  TVrueydides 
fixes  on  this  as  the  epoch  when  the  lower  city  was 
added  to  the  ancient  one,  which  had  covered,  aa  we 
hsve  remarked,  little  more  than  the  rock  that  afterward 
became  the  citadel.  And  hence  there  may  seem  to 
have  been  some  foundation  for  Plutarch's  statement, 
that  Theseus  called  the  city  Athena,  if  this  mate  prop- 
erly signified  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Old  and  New 
Town. — A*  a  farther  mean*  of  uniting  the  people, 
Theseus  established  numerous  festivals,  particularly 
the  Psnathenea,  solemnized  with  neat  splendour  ev- 
ery fifth  year,  in  commemoration  of  this  union  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica.  Theseus  firmly  established  the 
boundaries  of  the  Attic  territory,  hi  which  he  inclu- 
ded Megaris,  and  set  up  a  pillar  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  to  mark  the  limit*  of  Attica  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. These  civic  care*  did  not  prevent  Theseus 
from  taking  part  in  military  enterprises :  he  accompa- 
nied Hercules  in  bis  expedition  skainst  the  Armxaos, 
who  then  dwelt  on  the  bsnks  of  the  Thennodon ;  and 
he  distinguished  himself  so  much  in  the  conflict,  that 
Hercules,  after  the  victory,  bestowed  on  him,  aa  the 
reward  of  hi*  valour,  the  hand  of  the  vanquished  queen. 
(Vid.  Antiope.)  When  the  Aawaont  afterward,  in 
revenge,  invaded  the  Attic  territory,  they  met  with  a 
signal  defeat  from  the  Athenian  prince.  (Vid.  Ads- 
zones.)  Theseus  was  also  a  sharer  in  the  dangers  of 
the  Cslydonian  bunt ;  he  was  one  of  the  adventurous 
band  who  sailed  in  the  Argo  to  Colchis  -,  and  he  aided 
hie  friend  Pirithotis  and  the  Lepitha  in  their  conflict 
with  the  Centaurs.  The  friendship  between  him  end 
'  Piritbous  wa*  of  a  most  intimate  nature,  yet  it  had  ori- 
ginated in  (he  midst  of  arm*.  (Vid.  Pirhhous.)  Like 
faithful  comrades,  they  «»#*d  each  other  in  every  pro- 
ject. Each  wa*  ambition*  in  lose,  and  would  posses* 
a  daughter  of  the  goda.  Theseus,  in  whose  favour 
the  lot  had  fallen,  carried  off,  with  the  assistance  of 
bis  friend,  the  celebrated  Helen,  daughter  of  Leda, 
then  a  child  of  but  nine  years,  though  already  of'  sur- 
passing loveliness,  and  placed  her  under  the  care  of  bis 
mother  JSthra,  at  Aphidnaj,  whence  she  wa*  subse- 
quently rescued  by  her  brothers  Castor  and  Pollux. 
He  then  prepared  to  aid  his  friend  in  s  bolder  and  more 
perilous  attempt,  the  abduction  of  Proserpina  from  the 
palace  of  Pluto ;  an  attempt  which  resulted  in  the  im- 
prisonment of  both  by  the  monarch  of  Hade*.  From 
this  confinement  Theseus  was  released  by  Hercules  ; 
but  Piritbous  remained  ever  a  captive.  (VU.  Piri- 
thotis.) After  the  death  of  Antiope,  who  had  borne 
htm  a  son  named  Hippolytus,  Theseus  married  Phsv 
dra,  the  daughter  of  Minos,  and  sister  of  Ariadne. 
Hippolytof  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  false  charge 
preferred  against  him  by  his  stepmother ;  Phcdra  end- 
ed her  dsys  by  her  own  hand ;  and  Theseus,  when  too 
late,  learned  the  innocence  of  his  son.  (Vid  Hip- 
polytus.)—The  invasion  of  Attica  by  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux, for  the  recovery  of  their  sister  Helen,  and  an  in- 
sorrection  of  the  PaHantids,  hroeght  on  Theseus  the 
usual  fate  of  all  great  Athenians— exile.  He  volun- 
tarily retired  to  Lycornedes,  king  of  the  island  of  Scy- 
ros,  and  there  he  met  with  his  death,  either  by  acci- 
dent or  by  the  treachery  of  his  host ;  for,  ascending, 
with  Lycornedes,  a  lofty  rook,  to  take  a  view  of  the  isl- 
and, he  fell  or  wea  pushed  off  by  his  companion,  and  lost 
hia  life  by  the  fall.  The  Athenians  honoured  his  mem- 
ory by  feasts  and  temples,  placed  him  among  the  gods, 
ISM 


and  it  a  later  day  obtained  hi*  hones  from  thsiaeai 

of  Scyros,  atftf  interred  them  beneath  the  sol  of  Are- 
ea.  (Keigktte£t  Mytiudegy,  p.  887,  see}.— Pea, 
Vat.  Tee*.) — Theseus,  whose  name  signifies  the  Qr- 


)— Tbeeeue,  . 
dtrer  or  Regulator  (©eo-esr,  from  tin,  -jeu,  "lenacc" 
or  "  eeraJfue"),  seems  rather  to  indicate  a  period  this 
an  individual,  though  it  is  Tory  passible  last  let  urn 
may  have  been  borne  by  one  who  conlri6atei  the  lar- 
gest share,  or  pot  (he  fsorebincr  hand,  to  the  court 
which  is  commonly  considered  a*  bis  work.  Them*, 
indeed,  is  represented  by  the  ancients  in  quite  sa  ts> 
biguous -light ;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  forrader  vf  i 
government  which  wea,  for  many  eentaries  ana  an, 
rigidly  aristocratic*! ;  and,  on  tin  other  bud,  as  us 
parent  of  the  Athenian  democracy.   If  we  nabs* 
allowance  for  the  exaggerations  of  poets  at  thetou- 
eians,  who  adorn  him  with  the  latter  of  these  titles  a 
order  to  exalt  the  antiquity  of  the  popular  satia- 
tions of  later  times,  we  shall  perhaps  and  thai  ae- 
ther description  is  entirely  groundless,  though  tat  for- 
mer is  more  simply  and  evidently  tree.  Hit  mm- 
rations  were  aristocrstical,  because  none  were  tan 
known  of  sny  other  kind.    The  effect  of  the  ansa 
would  even  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to  increase  as 
influence  of  the  noble  class,  by  concentrating  it  in  oat 
spot;  and  hence  it  proved  too  powerful  for  both  the  fcaj 
and  the  people.    In  this  sense  we  may  say  with  Pb- 
tarch,  that  Theeeos  gained  tbe  assent  of  the  great  en 
to  hie  plan  by  surrendering  his  royal  preroptiw, 
which  they  shared  equally  among  them.  The  bar, 
waa  no  more  than  tbe  first  of  tbe  noeks ;  the  Ma- 
kings df  the  tribes  (♦e/LofawnOcif.— PeDsr,  8,  lilt 
all  chosen  from  die  privileged  class,  wen  hia  coaud 
assessors,  end  acted  rather  as  coOeaguee  than  etc** 
The  principal  difference  between  then  sat 
him  appears  to  have  consisted  in  the  duration  of  thai 
office,  which  waa  probably  never  long  enough  aim 
them  independent  of  the  body  from  which  tbeywsn 
taken  and  to  which  they  returned.— Bat  there  en 
a  sense  in  which  Theeeos  might,  without  imps- 
priety,  be  regarded  aa  the  founder  of  the  Atbeaiaa  de- 
mocracy, both  with  respect  to  the  tendency  ani  re- 
mote consequences,  and  to  the  immediate  effect,  af 
the  institutions  ascribed  to  him.    The  ineorporjeos 
of  several  scattered  townships  m  one  city,  aoth  ■ 
took  place  in  Attica,  waa  ha  many,  perhaps  in  aa* 
parte  of  Greece  tbe  first  stage  in  the  growth  of  i  h» 
commonalty,  which,  tons  enabled  to  feel  its  sat 
strength,  waa  gradually  encouraged  succeeMj  Is 
resist  the  authority  of  tbe  nobles.    And  hence,  is  b- 
ter  times,  the  dissaenjberment  of  a  capital,  and  in  it- 
partition  into  a  number  of  rural  communities,  wai  es- 
teemed the  surest  expedient  for  esublishing  an 
tocratieel  government.    (TVrhtuITt  But.  */  Gnat, 
vol.  8,  p.  9,  *ew.)— Regarded  aa  tbe  patron-hen  d 
that  people  of  Greece  among  whom  literature  ate- 
iahed  moat,  Theseus  is  presented  to  as  under  a  ma* 
historic  aspect  than  the  other  heroes  of  mytbolap. 
Though  hia  adventures  are  evidently  founded  oa  thas 
of  Hercules,  whom  be  is  said  to  have  emulated,  *t 
ere  struck  by  the  absence  of  the  marvellous  in  tbno 
indeed,  the  exploits  of  Theseus  are  generally  such  * 
fects  as  would  be  produced  in  historical  times  by  tbe 
course  of  events  in  the  formation  of  a  polity :  sod 
at  least,  are  his  achievements  in  and  about  Attics, 
Theseus  yielded  few  subjects,  therefore,  to  the  Attk 
dramatists.   When  they  brought  him  on  the  stage,  a 
was  hardly  ever  aa  the  principal  character  of  the  piece 
He  always,  however,  appears  aa  the  model  of  a  jo* 
and  moderate  ruler,  the  example  of  a  strict  obedieoa 
to  the  dictates  of  law  and  equity,  tbe  protector  of  the 
suppliant,  the  scourge  of  the  evil-doer,  and  the  sou* 
of  wise  and  good  regulations.    (Kdfrhdey.  It.) 

Thesis othktjs,  a  name  given  to  the  six  remaining 
archons  at  Athens,  after  tbe  chief  archon,  the  Barilra 
orKing-Arcbon.aradtbePdomarch.  (Vid.  Archostes .1 
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Tnssm  or  tuttnx,  a  town  of  BcBotia,  forty 
Madia  from  Ascra,  according  to  Strabo,  and  near  the 
foot  of  Helicon,  looking  towards  the  sooth  and  the 
Crisssan  Golf.  Its  antiquity  is  attested  by  Homer, 
who  names  it  in  the  catalogue  of  Boeotian  towns.  (II., 
t,  498.)  The  Thespians  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  his- 
tory for  their  brave  and  generous  conduct  during  the 
Persian  war.  When  the  rest  of  Bojotia  basely  sub- 
mitted to  Xerxes,  they  alone  refused  to  tender  earth 
■nd  water  to  his  depnties.  The  troops  also  under  Le- 
snidss,  whom  they  sent  to  aid  the  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae, chose  rather  to  die  at  their  posts  than  desert 
their  commander  and  his  heroic  followers,  (  fiend., 
1, 132  et  288.)  Their  city  was,  in  consequence,  bo  ra- 
id by  the  Persians  after  it  had  been  evacuated- by  the 
^habitants,  who  retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  (He- 
vd.,  ft,  60.)  A  small  body  of  these,  however,  fought 
it  Platan  under  Pauaanias.  (Herod.,  9,  SI.)  The 
Thespians  distinguished  themselves  also  in  the  battle 
>f  Deliom  against  the  Athenians,  being  nearly  all  slain 
it  their  post.  (Thucyd.,  4,  98.)  The  Thebsna  after- 
ward basely  look  advantage  of  this  heavy  loss  to  poll 
town  the  walls  of  their  city  and  bring  it  under  sub- 
cction,  on  pretext  of  their  having  favoured  the  Athe- 
lians.  (Thucyd.,  4,  138.)  They  subsequently  made 
in  attempt  to  recover  their  independence ;  bat,  failing 
n  this  enterprise,  many  of  them  sought  refuge  at  At t 
ins.  (Thucyd.,  8,  95.)  Thespin  was  occupied  by 
he  Lacedemonians  at  the  same  time  that  they  seised 
■pon  the  citadel  of  Thebes.  (Xt»„  Hist.  Or.,  6,  4, 
13.) — The  celebrated  courtesan  Phryne  was  born  at 
rhespis).  It  is  mentioned,  that  on  her"  having  received, 
is  a  present  from  Praxiteles,  a  beautiful  statue  of  Cu- 
lid,  she  caused  it  to  be  erected  in  her  native  city, 
vhich  added  greatly  to  its  prosperity,  from  the  influx 
if  strangers  who  came  to  view  this  masterpiece  of 
it.  (Strabo,  410. — Athen.,  13,  59.)  Pausanias  af- 
irms,  that  this  celebrated  statue  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
Caligula,  but  was  afterward  restored  to  Thespis  by 
Claudius.  Nero  again  removed  it  to  Rome,  where  it 
ras  destroyed  by  fire.  (Pausan.,  9, 86.)  Pliny,  how- 
ver,  asserts  that  it  still  existed  in  bis  day  m  the 
chools  of  Octavia.  (Ptin.,  38,  6.)— It  is  now  pretty 
roll  ascertained,  by  the  researches  of  recent  travellers, 
4»t  the  ruins  of  Thespiaj  are  occupied  by  the  modern 
Sremo  Castro.  Sir  W.  GeH  remarks,  that  "the  plan 
f  the  city  ia  distinctly  visible.  It  seems  a  regular 
exagon,  and  the  mound  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  the 
rail  is  perfect."  (/fin.,  p.  119 —  Cramer's  Ancient 
trtece,  vol.  2,  p.  208;  seqq.) 

ThkspiId.*,  the  offspring  of  Hercules  by  the  fifty 
aughters  of  Thespius.  On  attaining  to  manhood, 
j me  of  them  were  sent,  by  their  fathers  directions,  to 
'hebes  in  Bosotia.  but  the  greater  part  as  a  colony  to 
ardinia.  (Apollod.,  8,  7,  6. — Heyne  ad  Apollod.,  I. 
—Diod.  Sic,  4,  89  —  Pausan.  10,  17.) 

ThespiIdcs,  I.  the  fifty  daughters  of  Thespius, 
lOthers  of  the  Thespisde  by  Hercules.  (Apollod.,  8, 
,  10.) — II.  An  appellation  given  to  the  Musea'from 
'hespis,  near  which  was  Helicon,  one  of  the  mount- 
ns  sacred  to  them.    (Vid.  Muse.) 

Thkspis,  an  early  Greek  dramatic  poet,  generally 
-garded  as.  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  He  was  born  at 
:aria,  a  Diacrian  demus  or  borough,  st  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  sixth  century  B.C.  His  birthplace  de- 
ved  its  name,  according  to  tradition,  from  the  father 
r  Erigone  (Steph.  Byz.,  s.  t.  'Uapia.—Hygin.,  fab., 
30),  and  had  always  been  a  seat  of  the  religion  of 
acchus;and  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  tragedy  and 
>medy  has  been  confidently  referred  to  the  drunken 
ativals  of  the  place  (Athetutas,  8,  n.  40) :  indeed,  it 

not  improbable  that  the  name  itself  may  point  to  the 
Id  mimetic  exhibitions  which  were  common  there. 
Welcker,  Nachlrag,  p.  288.)  An  account  of  the  im- 
rovemenU  introduced  by  Thespis  will  be  found  under 
uother  article.  (Vid.  Theatrum.) 
8P 


ThespIos,  king  of  Thespin,  and  father  of  the  Thee- 
piades.  (Apollod.,  3, 4, 10.)  The  name  is  sometime* 
erroneously  written  Thestius.  (Consult  the  remarks 
of  Heyne,  not.  erit.,  ad.  Apollod.,  3,  7,  8.) 

TbkspkotTa,  a  district  of  Epirus,  along  the  coast 
opposite  to  Oorcyra,  and  extending  also  some  distance 
inland.  Of  aH  the  E photic  nations,  (he  Thesproti 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  ancient.  This  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  of  their  being  alone  noticed 
by  Homer,  while  he  omits  all  mention  of  the  Molos- 
sians  and  Chaoniam.  (OA,  14,  816.)  Herodotus 
also  affirms  (7,  178)  that  they  were  the  parent  stock 
whence  descended  the  Thesseltans,  who  expelled  the 
/Eolians  from  the  country  afterward  known  by  the 
name  of  Thessaly.  Thesprotia,  indeed,  appears  to 
have  been  in  remote  limes  the  great  seat  of  the  Pelas- 
gic  nation,  whence  they  disseminated  themselves  over 
several  parts  of  .Greece,  and  sent  colonies  to  Italy. 
(Herod.,  3,  58. — Strabo,  837.)  Even  after  the  Pe- 
I <ragic  name  had  become  extinct  in  these  two  coun- 
tries, the  oracle  and  temple  of  Dodona,  which  they 
had  established  in  Thesprotia,  stHI  remained  to  attest 
their  former  existence  in  that  district. — We  must  infer 
from  the  paessge  of  Homer  which  has  been  referred 
to,  that  the  government  of  Thessaly  was  at  first  mon- 
archical. How  long  this  continued  is  not  apparent. 
Some  change  must  have  taken  place  prior  to  the  time 
of  Tbucydides,  who  assures  ns  that  neither  the  Thes- 
proti nor  Chaones  were  subject  to  kings.  (Thucyd , 
8, 80  )  -Subsequently  we  may,  however,  suppose  them 
to  have  been  included  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mo- 
lossian  princes.  It  were  as  needless  to  attempt  to 
define  the  limits  of  ancient  Thessaly  as  those  of  Cba- 
onia  :  we  must  therefore  be  content  with  ascertaining 
that  it  was  mainly  situated  between  the  rivers  Thya- 
mis  (CaMma)  and  Acheron  (Souli),  while  it  extended 
beyond  the  source  of  the  former  to  the  bsnks  of  the 
Aoos.   (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  167.) 

TmssALiA,  a  country  of  Greece,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Cambanian  Mountains,  extending  from 
Pindus  to  Olympus,  and  separating  it  from  Macedonia ; 
on  the  west  by  the  chain  of  Pindos,  dividing  it  from 
Epirus  ;  on  the  south  by  Mount  CEta,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  iEgeao  Sea.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  gen- 
eral opinion  Of  antiquity,  founded  on  very  early  tredi- 
tiona,  that  the  great  basin  of  Thessaly  formed  by  the 
mountains  met  specified  was  at  some  remote  period 
covered  by  the  waters  of  the  Peneus  end  its  tributary 
rivers,  until  some  great  revolution  of  nature  had'  rent 
asunder  the  gorge  of  Tetnpe,  and  thus  afforded  a  pas- 
sage to  the  pent-up  streams.  This  opinion,  which, 
was  first  reported  by  Herodotus,  in  his  account  of  the 
celebrated  march  of  Xerxes  (7,  189),  is  again  repeated 
bv  Strabo,  who  observes,  in  confirmation  of  it,  that  the 
Peneus  is  still  exposed  to  frequent  inundations,  and 
also  that  the  land  in  Thessaly  is  higher  towards  the 
sea  than  towards  the  more  central  parts.  (Strabo, 
430.) — According  to  the  same  geographer,  this  prov- 
ince was  divided  into  four  districts,  distinguished  by 
the  nsme  of  Phthiotis,  Eslieotis,  Thesssliotis,  and 
Pelasgiotis.  In  his  description,  however,  of  these,  he 
appears  to  have  no  room  for  Thessaliotis,  which  is,  in 
fact,  rarely  acknowledged  by  the  writers  of  antiquity  ; 
though  we  cannot  doubt  the  propriety  of  Strabo'*  di- 
vision into  tetrarchies,  as  it  derives  confirmation  from 
Harpocration  (*.  e.  Terpapx'")  and  the  scholiast  to 
Apollonius  Rhodius.  (Argon.,  3,  1089.) — There  is 
hardly  any  district  in  Greece  for  which  nature  seems 
to  have  done  so  much  as  for  Thessaly.  It  may  with 
justice  be  called  the  land  of  the  Peneus,  which,  de- 
scending from  Pindus,  flowed  through  it  from  west  to 
east.  A  multitude  of  tributary  streams  poured  from 
the  north  and  the  south  into  this  river.  No  other  dis- 
trict had  so  extensive  an  internal-  navigation ;  which, 
with  a  little  assistance  from  art,  might  have  been  ear- 
ned to  all  its  parts.    Its  fruitful  soil  was  fitted  alike 
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lor  pasturing  and  the  cultivation  of  eon  ;  iU  coasts, 
-especially  the  Sinus  Pagasnus,  afforded  the  beat  har- 
bours for  shipping ;  nature  seemed  hardly  to  have  left 
a  wish  ungralified.  It  was  in  Tbeasaly  that  the  tribe 
of  the  Hellenes,  according  to  tradition,  first  appli- 
ed themselves  to  agriculture;  and  thence  its  several 
branches  spread  over  the  more  southern  lands.  (  Vid. 
Hellas.)  Almost  all  the  namea  of  its  towns  recall 
some  association  connected  with  the  primitive  history 
and  heroic  age  of  the  nation. — Early  traditions,  pre- 
served by  the  Greek  poets  snd  other  writers,  ascribe 
to  Tbeasaly  the  more  ancient  names  of  Pyrrha,  JEmo- 
nia,  and  -Eotia.  (Rhitn  ,  op.  Schol.  in  ApoU.  Rkod., 
3,  1089.— Steph.  Byz.,  t.  v.  AXfiovia  —Herod.,  7, 
176.)  Passing  over  the  two  former  appellations,  which 
belong  rather  to  the  age  of  mythology,  the  latter  may 
afford  us  matter  for  historical  reflections,  aa  referring 
to  that  remote  period  when  the  plains  of  Thesaaly 
were  occupied  by  the  yEolian  Peiaegi,  to  whom  Greece 
was  probably  indebted  for  the  first  dawning*  of  civili- 
sation, and  the  earliest  cultivation  of  her  language. 
(Straio,  230.)  Tbia  people  originally  came,  aa  He- 
rodotus informs  us,  from  Theaprotia  {Herod.,  7,  176. 
—Strab.,  444) ;  but  how  long  they  remained  in  pos- 
session of  the  country,  snd  st  what  precise  period  it 
assumed  the  name  of  Thesaaly,  cannot,  perhaps,  now 
be  determined.  In  the  poems  of  Homer  it  never  oc- 
curs, although  the  several  principalities  sod  kingdoms 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  there  distinctly  enumera- 
ted snd  described,  together  with  the  different  chiefs  to 
whom  they  were  subject :  thus  Hellas  and  Phtbia  are 
assigned  to  Achilles ;  the  Meliao  and  Pagaaean  terri- 
tories to  Protesilsus  and  Eumelus  ;  Magnesia  to  Phi- 
loctetea  and  Eurypylua;  Estiaootis  and  Pelaagia  to 
Hedon  and  the  sons  of  JEsculapiua,  with  other  petty 
leaders.  It  is  from  Homer,  therefore,  that  we  derive 
the  earlieat  information  relative  to  the  history  of  this 
fairest  portion  of  Greece.  This  state  of  things,  how- 
ever, wss  not  of  loug  continuance  ;  and  a  new  consti- 
tution, dating  probably  from  the  period  of  the  Trojan 
expedition,  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  Thessalian  atatea.  They  agreed  to 
unite  themselves  into  one  confederate  body,  under  the 
direction  of  one  supreme  magistrate  or  chief,  distin- 
guished by  the  title  of  Tagua  (Taydf),  and  elected  by 
the  consent  of  the  whole  republic.  The  details  of  this 
federal  system  are  little  known ;  but  Strabo  assures  us 
that  the  Thessalian  confederacy  was  the  moat  consider- 
able, aa  well  aa  the  earlieat,  society  of  the  kind  establish- 
ed in  Greece.  (Strai.,  429  )  Haw  far  its  constitution 
waa  connected  with  the  celebrated  Amphictyonic  coun- 
cil, it  seems  impossible  to  determine,  since  we  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  origin  and  history  of  that  an- 
cient assembly.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however, 
that  thia  singular  coalition,  which  embraced  matters  of 
s  political  aa  well  aa  a  religious  nature,  first  rose 
among  the  atatea  of  Tbeasaly,  as  we  find  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  who  bad  votes  in  the  council  were 
■either  actually  Thessaliana,  or  connected  in  some  way 
with  that  part  of  Greece.  This  mode  or  government, 
however,  seems  to  have  succeeded  aa  little  in  Thessaly 
as  in  the  other  Hellenic  republics  where  it  waa  adopt- 
ed; snd  that  province,  which,  from  its  local  advanta- 
ges, ought  to  have  ranked  among  the  most  powerful 
and  leading  states  of  Greece,  we  find,  if  we  except  a  pe- 
riod oPbrifiiant  but  momentary  splendour,  to  have  been 
one  of  the  moat  weak  and  insignificant.  We  learn  from 
Herodotus,  that  when  Xerxes  meditated  toe  invaaionof 
Greece,  he  waa  encouraged  in  the  design  by  the  Aleua- 
ds>,  whom  the  historian  terms  kings  of  Thessaly,  but 
who,  probably,  like  the  Pisistratida,  had  only  usurped 
the  regal  power,  and,  upon  being  deprived  of  their  au- 
thority, sought  the  aid  of  the  Persian  monarch  to  re- 
cover their  lost  dominion.  (Herod.,  7, 6  )  It  is  evident 
that  the  Thessalian  nation  did  not  concur  in  their  pro- 
jects, as  we  find  they  applied  for  assistance  in  this 
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emergency  to  the  rest  of  Greece ;  but,  u  it  wu  ut 
deemed  expedient  to  join  forces  against  tie  common 
enemy,  from  the  impossibility  of  making  any  eftectual 
resistance  to  the  north  of  Thermopylae  the  Thaafi. 
ana  were  left  to  their  own  resources,  and  consequently 
submitted  to  the  Persian  arms  (Herod.,  7, 17!,  ufl.\ 
which  Herodotus  insinuates  they  did  the  more  read- 
ily, that  they  might  thus  profit  by  foreign  aid  in  rou- 
ging themselves  on  the  Phociana,  with  whom  they  had 
been  engaged  in  frequent  but  unsuccessful  hostilities. 
(Herod.,  8,  27.) — Little  notice  is  taken  by  the  Greek 
historians  of  the  affairs  of  Thessaly,  from  the  Peniu 
invasion  to  the  battle  of  Leoctra,  except  the  fut  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  of  an  expedition  hiring  been 
undertaken  by  the  Athenians,  under  the  command  of 
Myronides,  with  a  view  of  reinstating  Orestes,  an  of 
Echecratidas,  prince  ef  Thessaly,  who  had  been  ban- 
ished from  bis  country.    The  Athenian  general,  to 
that  occasion,  advanced  aa  far  aa  Pharsalas ;  but  ha 
progress  being  checked  by  the  superiority  of  tbeTso- 
aaiian  cavalry,  he  waa  forced  to  retire  withont  baring 
accomplished  any  of  the  objects  of  the  eipediuos. 
(Thucyd.,  1,  111.)— The  Thessaliana  appear  to  km 
taken  no  part  in  the  Peloponneaian  war,  tboogh  lie) 
might  naturally  be  inclined  to  favonr  the  Athtnat 
cause,  from  their  early  alliance  with  that  sate.  Rant 
it  waa  that  Brasidaa  felt  it  necessary  to  use  sacs  » 
crecy  and  despatch  in  traversing  their  territory  on  as 
march  towards  Thrace.    (Tkutyd.,  4,  78.)  Soot 
troops,  which  were  afterward  sent  by  the  Lacedemo- 
nians in  order  to  re- enforce  their  army  in  that  qoara, 
met  with  a  more  determined  opposition,  and  set 
compelled  to  retrace  their  step*    (Thuyi.,  5,  II.] 
On  another  occasion  we  find  the  Thessaliana  inleagM 
with  the  Boeotians,  endeavouring  to  harass  snd  inter- 
cept the  march  of  Ageailaua  through  their  country,  oa 
hia  return  from  Aaia  Minor.    Tbia  attempt,  hewers, 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  skilful  manoeuvres  of  tat 
Spartan  prince ;  sod  the  cavalry  of  Thesaaly,  counts- 
standing  its  boasted  superiority,  met  with  a  deads! 
repulse  from  the  Lacedaemonian  horse.   (Xe*.,  Est- 
Gr  ,  4,  3, 8.)— While  Sparta,  however,  was  stnggtot 
to  make  head  against  the  formidable  coalition,  of  which 
Bceotia  had  taken  the  lead,  Thesaaly  waa  acquiring  i 
degree  of  importance  and  weight  among  the  stitet  of 
Greece  which  it  had  never  possessed  in  any  former 
period  of  its  history.    Thia  waa  effected,  apparently, 
solely  by  the  energy  and  ability  of  Jason,  who,  free 
being  chief  or  tyrant  of  Pherss,  had  risen  to  the  rial 
of  Tagua,  or  commander  of  the  Thessalian  stales.  By 
hia  influence  and  talents,  the  confederacy  received  the 
accession  of  several  important  cities ;  and  an  impotiaj 
military  force,  amounting  to  8000  cavalry,  more  tin 
20,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  light  troops  suffi- 
cient to  oppoae  the  world,  had  been  raised  and  fiaei 
by  him  for  the  service  of  the  commonwealth.  (Xa, 
Hitt.  Gr.,  6,  1, 6.)   Hia  other  resources  being  eqolrj 
effective,  Thessaly  seemed  destined,  under  hia  direc- 
tion, to  become  the  leading  power  in  Greece.  V7< 
may  estimate  the  influence  that  he  had  already  ac- 
quired, from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  been  ail- 
ed upon  to  act  aa  mediator  between  the  Reotians  ate 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Leuetra.   (Xe* ,  Hut 
Gr.,  6,  4,  22.)  -Thia  brilliant  period  of  political  wh- 
ence and  power  waa,  however,  of  abort  duration,  s 
Jason  not  long  after  lost  hia  life  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin, during  the  celebration  of  some  games  which  bi 
had  instituted  ;  and  Thessaly,  on  his  death,  relapsed 
into  that  state  of  weakness  and  insignificance  fras 
which  it  had  so  lately  emerged.    (Xen.,  Hist.  GrA 
4,  32.)    The  Thessaliana,  Boding  themselves  iras* 
to  defend  their  liberties,  continually  threatened  by  'hi 
tyrants  of  Pherse,'  successors  of  Jason,  first  sough:  tie 
protection  of  the  Boeotians,  who  sent  to  their  aid  t 
]  body  of  troops  commanded  by  the  brare  Petop«i»i 
They  next  applied  for  assistance  to  Philip  of  .Vaccd*, 
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who  succeeded  in  defeating,  and  finally  expelling  theae 
apfvesaon  of  their  country ;  and,  by  the  important 
services  thus  rendered  to  the  Thessalians,  secured 
their  lasting  attachment  to  hie  interests,  and  finally  ob- 
tained the  presidency  of  the  Amphictyouic  council. 
(Polyb.,  Exe.,  9,  28.)  Under  hie  skilfnl  management, 
the  troops  of  Tbeasaly  became  a  most  important  addi- 
tion to  the  resources  he  already  possessed  ;  and  to  this 
powerful  re-enforcement  may  probably  be  attributed 
the  success  which  attended  his  campaign  against  the 
BoMtians  and  Athenians.  On  the  death  of  Philip,  the 
states  of  Tbeasaly,  in  order  to  testify  their  veneration 
for  bis  memory,  issued  a  decree,  by  which  they  con- 
firmed to  his  son  Alexander  the  supreme  station  which 
be  had  held  in  their  councils ;  and  also  signified  their 
intention  of  supporting  his  claims  to  the  title  of  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  whole  Grecian  confederacy. 
The  long  absence  of  that  enterprising  prince,  while 
engaged  in  distant  conquests,  subsequently  afforded 
his  enemies  an  opportunity  of  detaching  the  Thessa- 
liana  from  his  interests ;  and  the  Lamiac  war,  which 
was  chiefly  sustained  by  that  people  against  his  gener- 
als Antipater  and  Creterus,  bad  nearly  proved  fatal  to 
the  Macedonian  influence,  not  only  in  Tbeasaly,  but 
over  the  whole  continent  of  Greece.  By  the  conduct 
and  ability  of  Antipater,  however,  the  contest  waa 
brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  Tbeasaly  waa  pre- 
served to  the  Macedonian  crown  (Polyb.,  4,  76)  un- 
til the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Demetrius,  from  whom 
it  was  wrested  by  the  Komans  after  the  victory  of 
Cynoseephahs.  All  Tbeasaly  wss  then  declared  free 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  people  (Lav.,  38, 33),  but 
from  that  time  it  may  be  fairly  considered  as  having 
passed  under  the  dominion  of  Home,  though  its  pos- 
session was  still  disputed  by  Antiocbus  (lav.,  36,  ft, 
teqq),  and  again  by  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip.  Tbea- 
saly was  already  a  Roman  province,  when  the  fate  of 
the  empire  of  tbe  world  was  decided  in  tbe  plains  of 
Pbsrsalia. — With  tbe  exception,  perhaps,  of  Bceotia, 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  most  fertile  and  productive 
part  of  Greece,  in  wine,  oil,  and  corn,  but  more  espe- 
cially the  Utter,  of  which  it  exported  a  considerable 
quantity  to  foreign  countries.  (Xen.,  Hist.  Gr.,  6, 1, 
i.—Tkcopkr.,  Hitt.  Plant.,  8,  7,  el  10.)  Hence,  as 
might  be  expected,  tbe  Thessalians  were  the  wealthi- 
est people  of  Greece ;  nor  were  they  exempt  from 
those  vices  which  riches  and  luxury  generally  bring  in 
their  train.  (Alien.,  12,  5,  p.  624.— Theopomp.,  ap. 
auuL,  6,  17,  p.  360.— Plat.,  Grit.,  p.  60.)— Like  tbe 
Lacedemonians,  they  employed  slaves,  who  were 
named  Penesta;  these  probably  were  a  remnant  of 
the  first  tribes  tost  inhabited  the  country,  and  that  had 
been  reduced  to  a  state  of  servitude  by  their  invaders. 
The  Pe  nesto  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  pop- 
ulation, and  not  unfrequently  endeavoured  to  free 
themselves  from  the  Mate  of  oppression  under  which 
tbey  groaned.  (Xen .,  Hitt.  Gr.,  6.  1,  4.— Arittoi., 
tie  Repub.,  2,  9.—Cramer't  Arte.  Greta,  vol.  1,  p. 
343,  teqq.) 

Thissjuotis,  a  part  of  Thesssly  lying  below  the 
Pcneus,  and  to  the  west  of  Magnesia  and  Phtbiotis. 
(  Vid.  Theasalia,  near  the  beginning  of  tbe  article.) 

Thessalonica,  I.  a  city  of  Macedonia,  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  Sinus  Thermaicus.  It  was 
at  first  an  inconsiderable  piece,  under  the  name  of 
Thermo,  by  which  it  was  known  in  the  times  of  Herod- 
otus, Thucydides,  Machine*  (Fait.  Legat.,  29),  and 
Scylax.  Tbe  latter  apeaka  also  of  the  Tbermsan 
Gulf.  Tberme  was  occupied  by  the  Athenians  prior 
to  the  Peloponnesian  war,  but  waa  restored  by  them 
to  Perdiccas  shortly  after.  (Thucyd.,  1,  51  —Id.,  2, 
39.)  We  are  informed  by  Sirabo  that  Cassander 
changed  the  name  of  Therme  to  Thessalonica,  in  hon- 
our of  his  wife,  who  was  daughter  of  Philip.  (Epit., 
7,  p.  330.—  Seymn.,  Ck.,  v.  625.— Zonar.,  18,  26.) 
Stephanos  of  Byzantium,  asserts  that  the  former  name 


of  Thessalonica  was  Halia,  and  quotes  a  passage  tram 

a  work  written  by  Lucillus  of  Tarrha  on  this  place,  to 
account  for  the  reason  which  induced  Philip  to  call  hie 
daughter  Thessalonica.  Cassander  is  said  to  have 
collected  together  the  inhabitants  of  several  neighbour- 
ing towns  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  new  city, 
which  thus  became  one  of  tbe  moat  important  and 
flourishing  porta  of  northern  -Greece.  It  surrendered 
to  the  Romans  after  tbe  battle  of  Pydna(Lt».,  44,  10), 
and  waa  made  tbe  capital  of  the  second  region  of  Mace- 


(Id.,  45,  29.)  Situated  on  the  great  Egnati 
Way,  227  miles  from  Dyrrbachium,  and  possessed  of 
an  excellent  harbour,  well  placed  for  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor,  it  could 
not  fail  of  becoming ,»  very  populous  and  flourishing 
city.  The  Christian  will  dwell  with  peculiar  interest 
on  tbe  circumstances  that  connect  the  name  of  St. 
Paul  with  the  history  of  this 'place.  It  will  be  aeon, 
from  the  epistles  which  be  addressed,  to  bis  converts 
here,  how  successful  his  exertions  had  been,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  and  enmity  he  had  to  encoun- 
ter from  his  misguided  countrymen. — Pliny  (4,  1Q) 
decribea  Thessalonica  aa  a  free  city ;  and  Lucian  aa 
tbe  largest  of  the  Macedonian  towns.  (Attn.,  46. — 
Compare  Pud.,  p.  84. — Hierocl.,  p.  638.)  Later  his- 
torians name  it  aa  the  residence  of- tbe  prefect,  and  the. 
capital  of  Illyricum.  (Theodora,  Hitt.  Ecclet.,  6% 
17. — Socrat.,  Hitt.  Ecdet.,  a.  11.)  For  an  account 
of  the  dreadful  massacre  that  once  took  place  here, 
consult  the  article  Tbeodoeius  II. — The  modern  name 
of  the  place  is  Salondd.  (Cramer't  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  236,  ttqq. — Compare  Clarke' t  Travelt,  vol 
7,  p.  443,  teqq.)— II.  A  daughter  of  Philip,  married 
to  Cassander,  and  from  whom  tbe  city  of  Thessalonica 
is  said  to  have  received  its  name.  (  Vid.  preceding  ar- 
ticle.) 

Thestoe,  a  son  of  Idmon  and  Laotboe,  father  to 
Calcbaa.  From  him  Calchaa  is  often  called  Tketleri- 
dot.    (Ovid,  Met.,  12,  19.— Slat.,  Aek,,  1,  497.) 

Thetis,  one  of  the  sea-deities,  daughter  of  Nereos 
and  Doria.  To  reward  the  virtue  of  Peleus  (vid.  Pe- 
leus),  the  king  of  the  gods  resolved  to  give  him  a  god 
deas  in.  marriage.  The  spouse  selected  for  him  wss 
Thetis,  who  bad  been  wooed  by  Jupiter  himself  and  his 
brother  Neptune ;  but  Themis  having  declared  that  the 
child  of  Thetis  would  be  greater  than  hie  aire,  the 
gods  withdrew.  (Find.,  Ittkm.,  8,  58,  teqq.)  Ac- 
cording to  another  account,  she  waa  courted  by  Jupitei 
alone  till  be  waa  informed  by  Prometheus  that  her  son 
would  dethrone  him.  (Apoliod.,  3,  13,  l.—ScheL  ad 
II.,  1, 519.)  Others,  again,  maintain  that  Thetis,  who 
was  reared  by  Juno,  would  not  listen  to  the  suit  of  Ju- 
piter, and  that  the  god,  in  his  anger,  condemned  her  to 
espouse  a  mortal  (Apoliod.,  I.  c),  or  that  Juno  herself 
selected  Peleus  for  her  spouse.  (II.,  24,  69. — Apoll 
Rkod.,  4,  793,  teq.)  Chiron,  being  mads  aware  of 
the  will  of  the  gods,  advised  Peleus  to  aspire  to.  the 
band  of  the  nymph  of  the  sea,  and  instructed  him  how 
to  win  her.  Peleua  therefore  lay  in  wait,  and  held 
her  fast,  though  she  changed  herself  into  every  variety 
of  form,  becoming  fire,  water,  a  serpent,  and  a  lion. 
The  wedding  was  solemnized  on  Mount  Pelion :  all 
the  gods,  except  Discord  (vid.  Discordia),  were  invited, 
and  they  all,  with  this  single  exception,  honoured  it 
with  their  presence  (11 ,  24,  62),  and  bestowed  armour 
on  the  bridegroom.  (II ,  17,  195. — lb.,  18,  84.) 
Chiron  gave  him  an  asben  spear,  and  Neptune  the  im- 
mortal Harpy-born  steeds  Balms  and  Xantbus.  The 
muses  sang,  tbe  Nereides  danced,  to  celebrate  the 
wedding,  and  Ganymedes  poured  out  nectar  for  the 
guests.  (Enrip ,  Ipk.  in  Aul.,  1036,  teqq. — CalvX- 
lut,  Nuptue  Pel.  el  Tktt.)  The  offspring  of  this 
union  waa  the  celebrated  Achilles.  When  the  goddess 
wished  to  make  thjs  her  child  immortal,  the  indiscreet 
curiosity  of  Peleua  frustrated  her  design,  and,  leaving 
loned  for  ever  the  mansion  of  her 
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j  tnd  returned  to  her  sister  Nereides.   ( Vid. 
AobiHes,  where  a  foil  account  i«  given.) 

Tnimtlnt,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Numldis,  wbere 
Htetnpsal  was  stain  by  the  soldier*  of  Jugtntha.  (Sail., 
J%g.,  e.  13,  41.)  The  site  is  unknown.  (Manner I, 
Oeogr.,  yet.  10,  pt.  8,  p  87t.) 

Tmni,  I.  a  beautiful  female  of  Babylon,  between 
whom  and  a  yoatb  named  Pyramua,  a  native  of  the 
time  place,  a  strong  attachment  subsisted.  Their  pa- 
rents, however,  being  averse  to  their  onion,  they  adopt- 
ed die  expedient  of  receiving  each  other's  addresses 
through  the  chink  of  a  wall  which  separated  their 
dwellings.  In  the  sequel,  they  arranged  a  meeting  at 
the  tomb  of  Ninns,  under  a  white  mulberry-tree. 
Thtsbe,  enveloped  in  a  veil,  arrived  first  at  the  appoint- 
ed place ;  bet,  terrified  at  the  appearance  of  a  lioness, 
she  (red  precipitately,  and  in  her  Sight  dropped  her 
veil,  which,  lying  in  the  animal's  path,  was  rent  by  it, 
and  smeared  with  the  blood  that  etamed  the  jaws  of 
the  lioness  from  the  recent  destruction  of  some  cattle. 
Pyramns,  coming  soon  after  to  the  appointed  piece,  be- 
held the  torn  and  bloody  veil,  ana,  cenelodtng  that 
Thtsbe  had  been  destroyed  by  some  savage  beast, 
slew  himself  in  despair.  Thiabe,  returning  after  a 
short  interval  to  the  spot  where  she  bad  encountered 
•  the  honest,  beheM  the  bleeding  form  of  Pyramns,  and 
threw  herself  upon  the  fatal  sword,  atiH  warm,  as  it 
was,  with  the  blood  of  her  lover.  According  to  the 
{teete,  the  mulberry  that  overhnng  the  fatal  scene 
changed  the  hoe  of  its  fruit  from  snow-white  to  a 
Wood  red  colour.  (Oeid,  Met.,  4,  58,  eeqq.)—  II.  A 
town  of  BoBotis,  northwest  of  A  sera,  and  near  the 
eonfinea  of  Phoeis.  It  was  famed  for  its  abounding 
In  wild  pigeons.  (Horn  ,  II.,  8,  SOS. — Strain,  411.) 
Xenopbon  writes  the  name  in  the  plural,  Thisbee. 
(Hilt.  Or.,  6,  4,  8.)  The  modern  Kakotia  marks  its 
site.  Sir  W.  Gel!  remarks,  that  the  place  is  remark- 
uhle  for  the  immense  number  of  rock-pigeons  still 
found  here.  This  circomttsnce,  be  observes,  is  the 
More  striking,  ss  neither  the  birds,  nor  rocks  so  full  of 
perforations,  in  which  they  build  their  nests,  are  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  country.    (Jim.,  p.  116.) 

Tnots,  I.  a  king  of  the  Tauric  Chersonese  when 
Orestes  end  Pylsdes,  in  concert  with  Iphigenia,  car- 
ried off  from  that  country  the  statue  of  the  Tauric 
Diana.  (Kid.  Orestes  and  Iphjgenia.  V-1I.  King  of 
Lemnos,  and  father  of  Hypsipyle.    (Vid.  Hypsipyle.) 

Thorax,  I.  a  mountain  near  Magnesia  ad  Maesn- 
tdrum,  in  Lydia,  on  which  tbe  poet  Daphidas  was  cru- 
cified for  having  written  seme  satirical  linee  against 
Attains,  kins  of  Pergimus.  Hence  the  proverb,  *e- 
Adrrov  r*v  «uptuca,  "  Take  cart  of  Thortz."  (Strab., 
Wl.—Cic.,de  Fat.,  c.  8.— Erarnau,  ChU.  2,  ecu/.  4, 
n.  68.) 

Thoritax,  a  mountain  of  Laconis,  north  of  Sparta, 
and  forming  part  of  the  range  called  Menelaium.  -ft 
is  now  Tkornikn.  On  this  mountain  was  a  temple  of 
Apollo,  with  a  statue  of  the  god,  to  which  a  quantity 
Of  gold  was  presented  by  Croesus  (Herod.,  1, 69)  ;  but 
the  Lacedemonians  made  use  of  it  afterward  to  adorn 
the  more  revered  image  of  the  Amyclean  Apollo. 
(Panson.,  3,  10.  —  Cramer'*  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  8, 
p.  »l».) 

Thoth,  an  Egyptian  deity,  corresponding  in  some 
degree  to  the  Grecian  Hermes  and  tbe  Latin  Mercu- 
rius.  (Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Mercuriua.) 

Tnalcte,  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace.  (Vid.  Thra- 
Cie.) 

TmtAcYi,  I.  a  name  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
earliest  history  of  Greek  civilization,  and  designating, 
in  all  probability,  not  the  country  called  Thracia  in  a 
later  age,  but  the  district  subsequently  known  by  tbe 
etopehetkm  of  Pieria,— By  far  the  most  remarkable 
circumstance  in  the  accounta  that  have  come  down  to 
«s  respecting  the  earliest  minstrels  of  Greece  is,  that 
several  of  them  are  called  Thraciam.  It  is  utterly 
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inconceivable  that,  in  the  later  historic  linns,  wkm 
the  Thracians  were  contemned  as  a  barbarin  net 
a  notion  should  have  sprung  up  lost  the  first  cman- 
tion  of  Greece  waa  due  to  them ;  cowequeouy  at 
cannot  doubt  that  this  was  a  tradition  handed  don 
from  a  very  early  period.   Now  if  we  sis  to  soda- 
stand  it  to  mean  that  Eumolpus,  Orpkeas,  Mutant, 
snd  Tbamyria  were  the  feUow-conBUymen  of  those 
Edotusns,  Odrysians,  Bad  Odomantisns  who,  in  tat 
historical  ageej  occupied  tbe  Thrscitn  territory,  asd 
who  spoke  a  barbarian  language,  that  it,  oes  unintelli- 
gible to  the  Greeks,  we  must  despair  of  being  able  • 
comprehend  these  accounts  of  the  ancient  Thncsn 
minstrels,  and  of  assigning  them  s  place  ia  lbs  baton 
of  Grecian  civilization ;  since  it  is  manifest  tint  st 
this  early  period,  when  there  waa  scarcely  toy  isur- 
course  between  different  nations,  or  knowledge  of 
foreign  tongues,  poets  who  sang  in  an  uaiiiteUtgiUt 
language  could  not  have  bad  mora  inflaeacs  oa  its 
mental  development  of  the  people  than  the  twittemg 
of  birds.  Noshing  but  the  dumb  language  of  msaen 
and  dancing;,  and  musical  strains  independent  of  ar- 
ticulate speech,  can  at  such  a  period  pass  from  stun 
to  nation,  as,  for  example,  the  Phrygian  music  ptsasi 
over  to  Greece;  whereas  tbe  Thracian  minstrels  in 
constantly  represented  at  the  fathers  of  poerry,  wins, 
of  course,  is  necessarily  combined  with  kagasgi 
When  we  come  to  trace  mora  precisely  lbs  csoiBj 
of  these  Thracian  bards,  we  find  that  the  wdiuw 
refer  to  Pima,  the  district  to  the  eaatof  tbeOrraaa 
range,  to  the  north  of  Tbeeealy,  and  tbo  south  of  Esu- 
tbia  or  Macedonia.    In  Pieria,  likewise,  wss  hi* 
thra,  where  the  Muses  are  said  to  have  song  tht  b 
ment  over  the  tomb  of  Orpheus :  tbe  annex i  pom 
moreover,  alwaya  make  Pieria,  not  Thrace,  the  rao" 
place  of  the  Muses,  which  laat  Homer  dearly  duta 
guisbes  from  Pieria.    (R.,  14,  336.)   It  was  est  os 
til  the  Pierians  were  pressed  in  their  own  terrrury  »• 
the  early  Macedonian  princes,  that  some  of  tbsncms 
ed  tbe  Strymon  into  Thrace  proper,  where  Bsrodo- 
tus  mentions  tbe  caatlea  of  the  Pierians  ia  the  eist- 
dition  of  Xerxes  (7,  118).    It  is,  however,  qorte  eos- 
ceits  We  that,  in  early  tinea,  either  on  accounts!  ibet 
dose  vicinity  or  because  all  tha  north  wss  compre- 
hended under  one  name,  tbe  Pierians  might,  in  esou- 
em  Greece,  have  been  called  Thracians.   These  Pi- 
erians, from  the  intellectual  relations  which  tbsy  nsm- 
tained  with  the  Greeks,  appear  te  have  been  s  Gretas 
race ;  which  supposition  is  also  confirmed  by  us 
Greek  names  of  their  places,  rivers,  fountains.  At, 
although  it  is  probable  that,  situated  en  tbs  linoutf 
the  Greek  nation,  they  may  have  borrowed  large*; 
from  neigbbonring  tribes.    (MuUer't  Dorian,  roi.  1, 
p.  478,  488,  601.)  A  branch  of  the  Phrygian  nataa. 
so  devoted  to  an  enthusiastic  worship,  once  datk 
close  to  Pieria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bennhn,  wfetn 
King  Midas  wsa  said  to  have  taken  tbe  drunken  Site- 
nus  in  his  rose-gardens.   In  the  whole  of  this  repot 
a  wild  and  enthusiastic  worship  of  Bacchus  was  de- 
fused among  both  men  and  women.    It  may  be  easily 
conceived,  that  the  excitement  which  the  mind  ibns  re- 
ceived contributed  to  prepare  it  for  poetic  enthusiast! 
These  same  Tbrscisns  or  Pierians  lived,  up  to  the  Woe 
of  the  Doric  and  JEoMe  migrations,  in  certain  districts 
of  Beeotia  and  Phocia.   That  ihey  bad  dwelt  sboot 
the  Boeotian  mountain  of  Helicon,  iu  tbe  district  of 
Theapias  and  Acra,  waa  evident  to  tbs  ancient  bisto- 
riana,  aa  well  from  the  traditions  of  the  cities  at  frost 
the  agreement  of  many  names  of  places  ia  the  country 
near  Olympus  (Libethrion,  Pimpteie,  Helicon,  Ae.) 
At  the  foot  of  Parnaasus,  too,  in  Phoeis,  wss  atid  ta 
have  been  situate  tbe  city  of  Daubs,  tbe  seat  of  tta 
Thracian  king  Tereus,  who  ia  known  by  his  coram 
ion  with  the  Athenian  king  Pane  km,  and  by  the  ta- 
ble of  the  metamorphosis  of  bis  wife  Procae  ««' 
nightingale.— From  what  has  been  said,  it  sppssrt  *- 
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fistentty  clear  that  these  Pierian*  Of  Thracisna,  dwelt- 
mg  about  Helicon  and  Paroaaaoa,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Auict,  are  chiefly  signified  when  a  Thracian  origin  ie 
asoribed  to  the  mythic  bank  of  Attica.  (Muiler,  Hilt. 
Gr.  Lit.,  p.  M,  eeqq) — II.  A  large  tract  of  country 
between  the  Soymon  and  the  Eoxine  from  west  to 
east,  and  between  the  chain  of  Mount  Hwraes  and  the 
•boras  of  the  ^Egean  and  Propontie  from  north  to 
sooth.  Sacb,  at  feast,  are  the  limits  assigned  to  it  by 
Herodotus  and  Thueydides,  though  great  changes  took 
place  in  agee  posterior  to  these  historians.  That  the 
firsoiane,  however,  were  at  one  period  much  more 
widely  disseminated  than  the  confines  here  assigned 
them  would  leed  us  to  infer,  ie  evident  from  the  (acts 
recorded  in  the  earliest  annals  of  Grecian  history  rela- 
tive to  their  .migrations  to  the  southern  provinces  of 
tlut  country.    We  have  the  authority  of  Thueydidee 
for  their  establishment  in  Phoeie  (S,  48).    Strata  (p. 
401,  410)  certifies  their  occupation  of  Bceotia.,  And 
nosMroos  writers  attest  their  settlement  in  Eleusis  of 
Attica,  under  Eumolpua,  whose  early  wan  with  Ereeh- 
theus  are  related  by  Thacydidee  (9,  15),  Pausanias 
1.  38),  and  others.    But  these.<  in  aH  probability,  are 
the  T%rtcians  alluded  to  under  No.  I.    Nor  were 
their  colonies  confined  to  the  European  continent 
alone ;  for,  aUured  by  the  richness  and  beanty  of  the 
Asiatic  soil  and  eiime,  they  crossed  in  numerous  bod- 
ies the  narrow  strait  which  parted  them  from  Asia  Mi. 
nor,  and  occupied  the  shores  of  Bithynie,  and  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  Mysia  and  Phrygia.    {Herod.,  7,  73. — 
(Umbo,  808.)   On  the  other  hand,  a  great  revolution 
seems  to  have  been  subsequently  effected  in  Thrace 
by  a  vast  migration  of  the  Teocri  end  Mysi,  who,  as 
Herodotus  asserts,  conquered  the  whole  of  Thrace, 
and  penetrated  as  far  ae  the  Adriatic  to  the  west,  and 
to  the  river  Penan «  towards  the  south;  before  the  Tro- 
jan war.— Whence)  and  at  what  period  the  name  of 
Thracians  wee  first  applied  to  the  numerous  hordes 
which  inhabited  this  portion  of  the  European  continent, 
ie  left  open  to  conjecture.    Boehart  and  others  have 
supposed  that  it  was  derived  from  Tiraz,  the  eon  of 
Japheth  ;  certain  ft  is,  we  find  the  name  already  ex- 
isting in  the  time  of  Homer,  who  represents  the  Thra- 
cians as  joining  the  forces  of  Priam  in  the  siege  of 
Troy,  underthe  conduct  of  Rhesus,  their  chief  (//.,  10, 
486),  said  to  be  the  son  of  the  river  Strymon.  (Kurip  , 
Rka.  Arg.) — Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Thracians 
were,  next  to  the  Indiana,  the  most  numerous  and  pow- 
erful people  in  the  world  ;  and  that,  if  all  the  tribes  had 
been  united  under  one  monarch  or  under  the  same  gov- 
ernment, they  would  have  been  invincible ;  but  from 
their  subdivision  into  petty  clana,  distinct  from  each 
other,  they  were  rendered  insignificant.   (Herod  ,  6, 
3.)   They  are  said  by  the  same  historian  to  have 
been  first  subjugated  by  Seeoetrie  (3,  103),  and,  after 
the  lapse  of  many  centuries,  they  were  reduced  under 
the  subjection  of  the  Persian  monarchy,  by  Megaba- 
zue,  general  of  Darius.    (Herod.,  5,  3.)   But,  on  the 
failure  of  the  several  expeditions  undertaken  by  that 
sovereign  and  hie  sen  Xerxes  against  the  Greeks,  the 
Thracians  apparently  recovered  their  independence, 
and  a  new  empire  was  formed  in  that  extensive  coun- 
try, under  the  dominion  of  Sitalces,  king  of  the  Odry- 
«ae,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and  warlike  of  their 
tribes.    Thueydides,  who  has  entered  into  considera- 
ble detail  on  this  subject,  observes,  that  of  all  the  em- 
pires situated  between  the  Ionian  Gulf  and  the  Eux- 
ine,  this  was  the  most  considerable  both  in  revenue 
and  opulence :  its  military  force  was,  however,  very 
inferior  to  that  of  Scythia,  both  in  strength  and  num- 
bers.   The  empire  of  Sitalces  extended  along  the 
coast,  from  Abdere  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  a 
distance  of  four  daya'  and  nights'  soil ;  and  in  the  in- 
terior, from  the  sources  of  the  Strymon  to  Byzantium, 
sa  journey  of  thirteen  days.    The  founder  of  this  em- 
pire appears  to  have  been  Teres  (Herod.,  7,  187. — 


Thueyd,  8,  SO),  whose  son  Shakes,  at  the 
ticn  of  the  Athenians,  with  whom  he  was  allied,  ua> 
dcrtook  an  expedition  into  Macedonia.  Having  raised 
a  powerful  army  of  Thracians  and  Paonians,  the  see* 
ereign  of  the  Odrysa  penetrated  into  the.  territory  of 
Per  diocaa,  who,  enable  to  oppose  in  the  field  so  formi- 
dable aa  antagonist,  confined  his  resistance  to  the  de- 
fence of  the  fortified  towns  ;  and  by  this  mode  of  war- 
fare be  at  length  wearied  out  the  Thracian  prince, 
who  was  persuaded  by  hie  nephew  Soothes  to  abandon 
the  expedition  and  return  to  hie  dominions.  In  re- 
turn fair  this  service,  Seuthes,  we  are  told,  received  in 
marriage  Stratonke,  the  sister  of  Perdiecas.  (Tim- 
eye*.,  S,  97,  »«oo\>  Sitalces,  seme  years  after,  having 
been  defeated  and  slain  in  a  battle  with  the  Tribalh, 
another  considerable  Thracian  clan,  was  succeeded  by 
Seuthes,  who  carried  the  power  of  the  Odrysien  em- 
pire to  its  highest  pitch.  (Thucyd.,  4,  101.— At,  «, 
97.)  The  splendour  of  this  monarchy  was,  however, 
of  short  duration,  ae  on- the  doath  of  Seuthes  it  began 
gradually  to  decline;  and  we  learn  from  Xenopne* 
that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ten  thousand  in  Thrace,  the 
power  of  Medoees,  or  Amedocne,  the  reigning  prince 
of  the  Odrysa>,  was  very  inconsiderable.  (Anab.,  7, 
3,  It.— Id.  ibid.,  3,  7.)— When  Philip,  the  son  of 
Amyntss,  ascended  the  throne  of  Maeedon,  the  Thra- 
cians were  governed  by  Cotys,  a  weak  prince,  whose, 
territories  became  an  easy  prey  to  hie  artful  and  enter- 
prising neighbour.  The  whole  of  that  pert  of  Thrace 
situate  between  the  Strymon  and  the  Nestos  was  thus 
added  to  Macedonia,  whence  some  geographical  wri- 
ters term  it  Macedonia  Adjects.  Colys  having  been 
assassinated  not  long  after,  wss  succeeded  by  his  son 
Cbereobleptes,  whose  possessions  were  limited  to  the 
Thracian  Chersonese ;  end  even  of  this  he  wae  event- 
ually stripped  by  the  Athenians  (Died  Sic.,  18,  84. — 
Demotth.  tn  ^rifteer.,  p.  678),  while  Philip  seised  en 
all  the  maritime  towns  between  the  Neslus  and  that 
peninsula.  On  Alexander's  accession  to  the  throne, 
the  Triballi  were  by  far  the  most  numerous  snd  pow- 
erful people  of  Thrace ;  and,  as  they  bordered  on  the 
PsMMiians  and  extended  lo  the  Danube,  they  were  for- 
midable neighbours  on  tbie  the  moot  accessible  fron- 
tier of  Macedonia.  Alexander  commenced  hie  reign 
by  an  invasion  of  their  territory ;  and,  having  defeated) 
them  in  a  general  engagement,  pursued  them  across 
the  Danube,  whither  they  had  retreated,  and  compell- 
ed them  to  sue  for  peace.  After  bis  death,  Thrace 
fell  te  the  portion  of  Lysimschus,  one  of  his  generals, 
by  whom  it  wae  erected  into  a  monarchy.  On  bis  de- 
cease, however,  it  revolted  to  Macedonia,  and  remain- 
ed under  the  dominion  of  Ue  sovereigns  until  the  con- 
quest of  that  ceunlry  by  the  Romans.  The  divisions 
of  Thrace  under  the  Roman  sway  were  aa  follows :  I. 
Thracia,  a  name  applied,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  the 
country  around  the  Hebrus  in  the  earlier  part  ef  its 
course:  the  capital  was  Philippopolis. — S.  Hetmimtm- 
tue  or  Mnumontut,  including  the  country  along  the 
Hebrus  in  the  eastern  part  of  its  course,  snd  extend- 
ing northward  to  Hsjmos ;  it  stretched  off  also  to  the 
northeast  until  it  struck  the  coast :  the  capital  was  Ha- 
drinnopolie.— 8.  Europe*  the  coast  along  the  Propon 
tie  and  Hellespont,  including  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nese :  the  capital  was  Perinthus. — 4.  Kkodopa,  the 
southern  coast  from  the  Sinus  Melss  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Nestus. — S.  MatU  Secunda,  north  of  Hamus. — S. 
Scytha,  below  the  Danube,  near  its  mouth.  (Cra- 
mer's Ant.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  984.— MMinurt,  Oeogr., 
vol.  7,  p.  W.) 

Thiassas,  Patus,  a  Roman  senator  in  the  reign  or 
Nero,  distinguished  for  bis  integrity  and  patriotism. 
He  was  a  native  of  Pataviura,  educated  in  stoical  ten- 
eta,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Cato  of  Uties,  whose  life 
be  wrote.  His  contempt  of  the  base  adulation  of  the 
senate,  snd  hie  open  and  manly  animadversions  en  the 
enormities  of  the  emperor,  were  the  oocasion  of  bis 
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j  condemned  to  death.  Ha  died  A.D.  66,  in  the 
18th  year  of  Nero's  reign.  Tacitus  eaya  that  Nero 
endeavoured  to  extirpate  virtue  itself  by  toe  destruc- 
tion of  Partus  and  Soranus.  (Jut.,  5,  86. — Martial, 
1,  19.— Toe.,  Ann.,  16, 16.) 

Th«*9Vb6lu8,  an  Athenian  general,  one  of  the 
commander*  in  the  uaval  battle  of  ArginusB.  He 
subsequently  headed  the  party  from  Phyla  which 
overthrew  the  govern  ment  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  Thraa- 
ybulua  was  afterward  sent  with  an  Athenian  fleet  to 
the  coast  of  Asia,  where  he  gained  some  considerable 
advantages.  Having,  after  wis,  proceeded  to  the  col- 
lection of  tribute  from  the  towns,  and  having,  in  the 
course  of  this,  come  to  the  city  of  Aependoa,  the  in- 
habitant* of  this  place  were  so  exasperated  by  some 
irregularity  of  bis  soldiers,  that  they  attacked  his  eamp 
at  night,  and  he  was  killed  in  his  lent.  Thrasybnlus 
was  a  man  of  tried  honesty  and  patriotism,  and  bad 
shown  uncommon  ability  in  some  very  trying  situa- 
tion*. The  only  cloud  that  rests  upon  his  memory  is 
an  appearance  of  having  concurred  with  Theramenes 
in  the  accusation  of  their  six  colleague*  at  Arginuscs, 
if  not  actively,  at  least  by  withholding  the  testimony 
that  might  have  saved  them  :  but  the  evidence  which 
we  have  ia  not  sufficient  to  warrant  as  in  decidedly 
fixing  so  dark  a  stain  on  a  character  otherwise  so 
pore.  (Com.  Nep.,  Vit.  Thrteyi—Diod.  Sic.,  18,  96. 
— Id.,  18,  101. — Id.,  14,  33;  94,  99.) 

Tbbasyllos,  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders  at 
the  battle  of  Arginosa,  condemned  to  death  with  his 
colleagues  for  omitting  to  collect  and  bury  the  dead 
after  the  action.    (V»a\  Arginusm.) 

Thrxstvcnds  Lacoe.  Vid.  Trasymenus  Lacue. 
Tnrtuaeue,  one  of  the  surnames  of  Bacchus. 
ThxinakU,  an  islsnd  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey,  on 
which  the  flocks  and  hards  of  the  San-god  fed,  under 
the  care  of  bis  daughters  Phaethusa  and  Lampetia, 
and  to  which  Ulysses  came  immediately  after  escaping 
Sylla  and  Cbarybdis.  On  reaching  this  sacred  island, 
hi*  companion*,  in  defiance  of  the  warning  of  Ulysses, 
slaughtered  seme  of  the  oxen  while  he  slept.  The 


on  awaking,  was  filled  with  horror  and  despair  at 
t  they  had  done  ;  and  the  displeasure  of  the  gods 
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was  manifested  by  prodigies  ;  for  the  hides  crept  along 
the  ground,  and  the  fleshlowod  on  the  spits.  They  fed 
for  six  days  on  the  sacred  cattle ;  on  the  seventh  the 
storm  which  had  driven  them  to  Thrinakia  fell,  and  they 
left  the  island ;  but,  aa  soon  as  they  had  lost  aightof  land, 
a  terrible  west  wind,  accompanied  by  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  pitchy  darkness,  came  on.  Jupiter  struck  the 
ship  with  a  thunderbolt :  it  went  to  pieces,  and  all  the 
sacrilegious  crew  were  drowned. — The  resemblance 
between  Thrinakia  and  Trinoaia,  a  name  of  Sicily, 
has  induced  both  ancients  and  moderns  to  acquiesce 
in  the  opinion  of  the  two  islands  being  identical. 
Against  this  opinion  it  has  been  observed,  that  Thri- 
nakia  was  a  desert  isle  (vftror  kpipa—Od.,  12,  851), 
that  is,  an  uninhabited  isle ;  and  that,  during  the  whole 
time  that  Ulysses  and  hia  men  were  in  it,  they  did  not 
meet  with  any  one,  and  could  procure  no  food  but 
birds  and  fish ;  that  it  is  called  "  the  excellent  itle  of 
the  God"  (Odyu.,  18,  261),  whose  peculiar  property 
it  therefore  must  have  been ;  that,  according  to  the  anal- 
ogy of  the  Odyssey,  it  must  have  been  a  small  island, 
for  such  were  Mm*,  Ogygia,  and  all  we  meet;  not 
one  of  which  circumstances  agrees  with  Sicily.  It 
seems,  therefore,  the  more  probable  supposition,  that 
■be  poet  regarded  Tbrinakia  aa  an  islet,  about  the 
same  size  as  those  of  Circe  and  Calypso,  belonging  to 
the  Sun-god,  and  tenanted  only  by  hia  flock*  and 
herds,  and  bia  two  daughters  their  keepers.  He  must 
also  have  conceived  it  to  lie  much  more  to  the  west 
than  Sicily,  for  it  could  not  have  been  more  than  the 
third  day  after  leaving  Men  that  Ulyasee  arrived  at 
it.  (Keightiey's  Mythology,  p.  873,  teg.) 
Thbonidn,  I.  a  town  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii,  in 
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Greece,  noticed  by  Homer  aa  being  neu  the  river 
Boagriua.    (It.,  2,  633.,    It  was  (bitty  atadia  boa 
Scarpbea,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  coot,  uip 
pears  from  Strabo  (426),    Tbronium  wu  taken  by  us 
Athenian*  during  the  Peioponneeiaii  war  (Hhuyi ,  i, 
36),  and  several  yearn  after  it  fell  into  the  bank  of 
Ooomarchua,  the  Pboeian  general,  who  enslaved  us 
inhabitants.    (Diod.  Sic.,  13,  44.— Bttk.,  it  Feb. 
Legal.,  p.  46— Zrft>,32,  36.— Pofy*.,  17,8,3.)  Dt. 
Clarke  conjectured  that  Thronium  was  aituslsd  tt 
Bodomtza,  a  small  town  on  the  chain  of  Mount  CEu; 
but  Sir  W.  Gell  is  of  opinion  that  this  point  is  U»  far 
distant  from  the  ses,  sod  that  it  accords  rather  with  u 
ancient  ruin  above  Longachi  (Zeis.,  p.  336);  and  tea 
is  in  unison  alao  with  the  statement  of  Mslstiu  us 
Greek  geographer,  who  cite*  an  inscription  discovered1 
there,  in  which  the  nsme  of  Tbronium  ocean  (toL  S, 
p.  323.— Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  voL  2,  p.  114V-U. 
A  town  of  Illyricum,  at  seme  distance  from  the  cant 
above  Oricum,  and  near  another  place  called  Amenta. 
Both  these  places  are  said  to  have  been  founded  km 
by  the  Abantes,  in  conjunction  with  the  Locrient,  tor/ 
having  been  driven  hither  by  adverse  winds  on  ton 
return  from  Troy.    (Crasser'*  Anc.  Great,  rot  1,  s. 
65.) 

TitucYOiDCS,  I.  a  celebrated  Greek  historian,  boo 
in  Attica,  in  the  village  of  Halinuaia,  and  in  the  tribe  si 
Leontium,  B.C.  471.  Hia  father's  name  was  Okne, 
or,  aa  some  write  the  name,  Orolos,  and  en  the  matt- 
er's side  be  was  descended  from  Cimon,  son  of  Mun- 
adea.  Of  the  boyhood  and  education  of  the  burnetii 
we  have  little  information.  The  first  remsrksble  cir- 
cumstance of  bis  early  youth  ia  one  which  the  taapv 
phers  of  Thucydides  never  fail  to  relate.  It  is  staled, 
on  the  authority  of  Lucian  (ate  contcrtb.  Hut.,  c  16), 
Suidaa,  and  Pboliua,  that  Thucydides,  when  a  rem 
of  fifteen,  stood  with  bis  rather  neu  Herodotus  wan 
the  latter  waa  reciting  hia  history  at  the  Olympic  festi- 
val ;  and  waa  ao  much  interested  with  the  work,  ud 
affected  at  the  applause  with  which  it  was  leceina, 
that  he  abed  tears.  On  observing  which,  Hetodotn 
exclaimed  to  hia  father,  'Qpy$  V  feeuf  to*  ties  ow 
iroof  rd  fiadqpara,  "  Tour  son  burns  with  ardour  at 
learning."  This  recitation  is  proved  by  Dodweil  to 
nave  taken  place  at  the  Slat  Olympiad,  B.C.  let 
Now,  if  what  ia  said  by  Pampbila,  a  female  author  of  lis 
age  of  Nero,  be  true,  the  age  of  Thucydides  at  the  pa> 
od  of  this  recitation  waa  fifteen.  Toe  grounds on  wkxk 
the  whole  account  rest*  have  been  carefully  exaaiaaf 
by  Poppo,  Dahlmaon,  G  oiler,  and  other  German  critics, 
and  the  story  has  been  pronounced  febnkms.  (Con- 
pare  remarks  under  the  article  Herodotus.)— Mirreto- 
nus  informs  ua  that  the  preceptor  of  Thucydides,  B 
oratory  and  rhetoric  in  general,  waa  Antipbo,  on  wbsn 
the  historian  baa  passed  a  abort  bat  significant  enco- 
mium in  a  pert  of  his  work  (8,  68).  In  phiioaaaj. 
and  the  art  of  thinking  and  reasoning,  he  was  instratf- 
ed  by  Anaxagorea.  Of  the  manner  in  which  he  apes 
bis  early  manhood  we  have  no  certain  wfonnitns. 
That  he  served  the  usual  lime  in  the  veonroaet,  a 
militia,  we  cannot  doubt.  How  be  spent  the  penes' 
from  his  militia-service  to  that  of  his  appointment  to 
command  the  Beet  in  Thrace  we  have  no  way  of  *»• 
certaining.  An  ancient  anonymous  biographer  of  iat 
historian  say*  that  he  bad  participated  in  the  Atheni- 
an colony  sent  to  Tburiqm.  But  if  he  bad  by  insert- 
aoce  any  considerable  property  in  Thrace,  which  a 
highly  probable,  no  reason  can  be  imagined  why  hr 
should  have  taken  part  in  this  colony.  If,  however, 
that  statement  be  correct,  Dodweil  seems  to  hue 
proved  the  circumstance  must  have  taken  place  in  on 
twenty-seventh  year.  Why  he  went,  or  bow  Istf 
he  stayed,  we  ere  not  informed.  If  he  went  at  all,  at 
probably  did  not  remain  very  long ;  and  then  is  es 
doubt  that  be  had  returned  to  his  country  loaf  Be- 
fore the  commencement  of  dm 
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otherwise  it  would  make  his  marriage  with  the  Thra- 
eiui  lady  of  Scaptesylo  (by  which  he  obtained  rich 
property  in  mines,  dec.)  an  improbably  late  one. 
Whether  he  was  employed  in  military  service  in  the 
first  tevea  years  of  the  war  is  uncertain ;  it  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  he  was.    Id  the  eighth  year  of  the 
war  and  the  forty-seventh  of  bis  age,  B.C.  434,  he  wss 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the 
coast  of  Thrace,  which  included  the  direction  of  affairs 
in  the  various  Athenian  colonies  there.    He  occupied 
with  his  fleet  a  station  at  Tbasus,  and,  being  suddenly 
summoned  to  the  defence  of  Ampbipolis,  he  hastened 
thither ;  but,  owing  to  unavoidable  circumstances,  was 
too  late  by  only  half  a  day.    He,  however,  succeeded 
in  saving  Eton,  though,  bad  he  not  arrived  at  the  time 
he  did,  the  place  would  have  been  occupied  by  Brasi- 
das  the  very  next  morning.   It  is  plain,  that  to  save 
Amphipolis  was  a  physical  impossibility,  and  great  ac- 
tivity was  used  in  saving  Eiou.    He  therefore  merit- 
ed praise  rather  than  censure.   And  yet  the  Athenian 
people,  ont  of  humour  with  the  turn  which  things  were 
taking  in  Thrace,  condemned  him  to  banishment; 
though,  with  a  magnanimity  scarcely  paralleled,  he 
makes  no  mention  of  it  in  his  history  of  that  period, 
and  only  touches  upon  it  incidentally  afterward,  in  or- 
der to  show  bis  advantages  for  arriving  at  the  troth, 
and  then  without  a  word  of  complaint.  Discharged 
from  all  duties,  and  freed  from  all  public  avocations, 
he  was  left  without  any  attachments  but  to  simple 
truth,  snd  proceeded  to  qualify  himself  for  commemo- 
rating exploits  in  which  he  could  have  no  share.  On 
his  banishment  he  retired  to  Scaptesyle,  the  property 
of  bis  wife,  and  thus  dedicated  his  leisure  to  the  for- 
mation of  his  great  work,  snd  (ss  Msrcelliuus,  the  an- 
cient biographer,  says)  employed  his  wealth  liberally  in 
procuring  the  best  information  of  tbe  events  of  the 
war,  both  from  Athens  snd  Lacedemoa.    How  be 
passed  the  period  of  his  exile  may,  then,  be  very  well 
imagined  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  fill  up  that  space,  as 
Dodwell  does,  with  such  events  ae  "  the  death  of  Per- 
diccas,  king  of  Macedoo  ;  the  accession  of  Archelaus, 
bie  successor ;  the  end  of  the  T/XtKia  orpartiatftoc  of 
Thucydides ;"  for  his  military  life  had  virtually  been 
lefunct  eighteen  yeara  before.   As  to  the  period  of  his 
sxile,  it  was,  as  he  himself  tells  us  (S,  88),  twenty 
rears ;  and  his  return  is,  by  some,  fixed  at  403  B.C., 
it  tbe  time  when  an  amnesty  was  passed  for  all  offen- 
ses against  the  state  ;  by  others,  to  the  year  before, 
when  Athens  waa  taken  by  Lysander,  and  tbe  exiles 
nostly  returned.    The  former  opinion  bss  been  shown 
ly  Krueger  to  be  alone  the  correct  one ;  "  for,"  argues 
re,  "  since  Thucydides  says  that  he  was  banished  for 
wenly  years  in  the  eighth  year  of  tbe  war,  which  also, 
le  affirms,  lasted  twenty-one  years,  it  follows  that  his 
ecall  must  have  been  in  the  year  after  Athens  was  ta- 
:en."    To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  high-mind- 
A  historian  would  have  disdained  to  avail  himself  of 
uch  an  unauthorized  way  of  returning  to  his  country 
s  that  eagerly  snatched  at  by  the  bulk  of  the  exiles,  but 
irould  wait  until  the  public  amnesty  should  give  him 
full  right  to  do  so.    Perhaps,  however,  tbe  real  truth 
f  the  matter  is  what  Pausanias  relates,  who  mentions 
mong  the  antiquities  a  statue  to  tbe  memory  of  one 
Enobius,  for  being  the  mover  of  a  separate  decree  of 
lie  assembly  for  the  recall  of  Thucydides  (1, 33)..  It 
i  probable  that,  besides  tbe  general  amnesty  by  which 
be  former  exiles  were  permitted  to  return,  a  particu- 
ir  decree  waa  made  for  Thucydides ;  and,  considering 
ae  gross  injustice  of  his  banishment,  this  was  no  more 
nan  be  bad  a  right  to  expect.    It  is  not  necessary  to 
otice  all  those  many  improbable,  and  sometimes  con- 
radictory  accounts  concerning  the  life  of  Thucydides 
fhich  are  found  in  some  of  the  later  Greek  writers ; 
s,  for  instance,  Pausanias,  who,  besides  making  Thu- 
ydides  descended  from  Pisistratus  (which  ia  incons- 
istent with  plain  facts,  for  the  genealogies  of  Miltiades 


snd  Pisistratus  show  no  sort  of  affinity),  relates  that 
Thucydides  was  assassinated  immediately  on  his  re- 
turn. And  Zopyrus,  referred  to  by  Marcelbnus.  re- 
lates that  such  an  event  took  place,  but  some  yeara  af- 
terward. Had,  however,  tbat  really  been  the  case,  it 
would  have  been  perfectly  known,  and  could  scarcely 
but  have  been  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  or  aome  other 
great  writer  of  antiquity.  Poppo,  indeed,  maintains 
that  be  lived  many  years  after  his  return ;  but  his  rea- 
son (namely,  tbat  after  his  return  be  digested  his  his- 
tory into  order)  is  not  convincing.  For  it  surely  would 
not  require  many  yean  to  do  that,  especially,  aa  the 
last  book  was,  after  all,  left  in  s  rough  and  undigested 
state.  Besides,  the  probability  is  rather  that  a  man  of 
sixty-seven  should  not  live  many  years.  The  strongest 
proof  adduced  is,  tbat  the  historian  (3,  116)  makes 
mention  of  the  third  eruption  of  ./Etna,  which  is  said  to 
have  taken  place  B.C.  396.  But  this  argument  de- 
pends upon  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of  that  pas- 
sage, which  probably  gave  a  countenance  to  the  above 
opinion.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  uncertain  how 
many  yean  he  lived  after  his  recall  from  banishment. 
The  manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  and  his  having  lived  throughout  the  whole  „ 
of  it  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  fsculties,  strongly 
confirms  tbe  statement  of  Pampbila,  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old  at  its  conclu- 
sion. And  ss  it  seems  probable  that  he  would  not  ar- 
range the  work  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  so  the 
moulding  of  the  whole  into  its  present  form  might  con- 
sume some  years  of  the  life  of  an  aged  man.  Yet  its 
being  at  last  left  incomplete  is  unfavourable  to  the  opin- 
ion of  Dodwell,  that  Thucydides  lived  beyond  his 
eightieth  year.  (Bloomfield't  Thucydidee,  vol.  1,  p. 
16,  teqq.) — The  title  of  tbe  work  is  aa  follows :  ivy- 
ypajh  irept  rov  icoktuov  rwv  Uttorrowi/oiov  xal ' Attj- 
vmuv  ("History  of  the  war  between  ike  Peloponne- 
eiant  and  Atheniam").  It  is  in  eight  books,  and  ex- 
tends to  near  the  close  of  the  twenty-first  yesr  of  the 
war ;  but  the  eighth  book  is  not  so  finished  aa  the  rest, 
and,  indeed,  Inert  ia  a  gradual  decline  of  vigour  and 
finished  execution  after  the  first  five  books.  This  fall- 
ing off  and  abrupt  termination  of  his  history  may 
best  be  explained  by  a  gradual  deprivation  of  health,  . 
terminating  in  a  sudden  death.  — With  respect  to  tbe 
temper  and  disposition  of  Thucydides,  it  was  grave, 
cool,  and  candid.  "  He  seems,"  Smith  observes,  "  to 
have  been  all  judgment  and  no  passion."  He  evident- 
ly hsd  nothing  choleric  or  resentful  in  his  constitution. 
His  notions  in  philosophy  and  religion  being  above  the 
conception  of  the  vulgar,  procured  him,  as  in  the  caae 
of  Anaxagoras,  Socrates,  Pericles,  and  others,  the 
name  of  an  atheist,  "  which,"  ssys  Hobbes,  *,'  they  be- 
stowed  upon  all  men  that  thought  not  as  they  did  of 
their  ridiculous  religion." — As  regards  the  merits  of 
Thucydides  as  an  historian,  we  may  copy  the  words 
of  tbe  same  writer.  "  For  the  faith  of  this  history  I 
shall  have  the  less  to  say,  in  respect  that  no  man  hath 
ever  yet  called  it  into  question.  Nor,  indeed,  could 
any  man  justly  doubt  of  the  truth  of  that  writer,  in 
whom  they  had  nothing  at  all  to  suspect  of  those  things 
that  could  have  caused  him  either  voluntarily  to  lie  or 
ignorantly  to  deliver  an  untruth.  He  overtasked  not 
his  strength  by  undertaking  a  history  of  things  long  be- 
fore bis  time,  and  of  which  be  waa  not  able  to  inform 
himself.  He  was  a  man  that  had  as  much  means,  in 
regard  both  of  bis  dignity  and  his  weslth,  to  find  the 
truth  of  what  be  relate th,  as  was  needful  for  a  man  to 
have.  He  used  aa  much  diligence  in  search  of  the 
truth  (noting  everything  while  it  was  fresh  in  his  mem- 
ory, and  laying  out  his  wealth  upon  intelligence)  as  waa 
possible  for  a  man  to  use. — He  affected,  leaat  of  any 
man,  the  acclamations  of  popular  authorities,  and  wrote 
not  bis  history  to  win  applauae,  as  was  the  use  of  that 
age,  but  for  a  monument  to  instruct  the  sges  to  come, 
which  be  professeth  himself,  and  entitleth  his  book 
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h-nfyia  if  act,  a  pollution  for  everlasting.  He  wu 
far  from  the  necessity  of  servile  writers,  either  to  fesr 
or  to  flatter.  In  fine,  if  the  truth  of  a  history  did  ever 
appear  by  the  manner  of  relating,  it  doth  so  in  this  his- 
tory."— Smith  also  baa  a  discourse  on  the  qualifications 
of  Thucydides  as  an  historian  which  merits  perusal. 
Ha  therein  shows  him  to  have  bad  all  the  qualifica- 
tions that  can  be  thought  necessary  ;  namely,  "  to  be 
abstracted  from  every  Kind  of  connexion  with  persons 
or  things  that  are  the  subject  matter ;  to  be  of  no  coun- 
try, no  party ;  clear  of  all  passion,  independent  in  ev- 
ery light ;  entirely  unconcerned  who  is  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased with  what  be  writes ;  the  servant  only  of  rea- 
son and  truth.  Ho  was  wholly  unconcerned  about  the 
opinion  of  the  generation  in  which  he  lived.  Ho  wrote 
for  posterity.  He  appealed  to  the  future  world  for 
the  value  of  the  present  be  had  made  them.  The 
judgment  of  succeeding  ages  has  approved  the  com- 

{ aliment  he  thus  msde  to  their  understanding*.  So 
ong  ss  there  sre  truly  greet  princes,  able  statesmen, 
sound  politicians — politicians  that  do  not  rend  asun- 
der politics  from  good  order  end  the  general  happiness, 
he  will  meet  with  candid  and  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments of  his  merits." — Thucydides  has  been  sometimes 
censured  for  the  introduction  of  harangues  into  his  his- 
tory, and  this  has  been  made  an  argument,  by  some, 
against  bis  general  veracity  as  an  historian.  The  truth 
is,  however,  that  the  writer  never  meant  them  to  be  re- 
garded by  the  reader  as  having  been  actually  pronoun- 
ced by  the  speakers  in  question :  they  serve  merely 
as  vehicles  for  conveying  his  own  sentiments  on  pass- 
ing events,  for  painting  more  distinctly  the  characters 
of  those  whom  he  brings  forward  in  the  course  of  his 
narrative,  and  for  relating  circumstances  to  which  he 
could  not  well  refer  in  the  main  body  of  his  history. 
The  harangues  of  Thucydides  impart  frequently  to 
bis  work  >  Kind  of  dramatic  character,  and  agreeably 
interrupt  the  monotony  occasioned  by  hie  peculiar  ar- 
rangement of  events.  Demosthenes  was  so  ardent  an 
admirer  of  them,  that  he  is  said  to  hsve  copied  them 
over  ten  times,  in  order  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 
style  of  this  great  writer.  The  finest  is  the  funeral 
oration  of  Pericles,  in  honour  of  those  who  hsd  fallen 
in  the  service  of  their  country. — Another  charge  made 
against  Thucydides  is  the  division  of  his  work  into 
years,  and  even  into  seasons,  for  he  divides  each  year 
into  two  seasons,  summer  and  winter.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  Dionysius  of  Halicaroassus  has  severely 
blamed,  imparts  to  the  work  a  kind  of  monotonous 
character ;  and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  if  this  plan  be  in  some  respects  a  defective 
one,  it  is  less  so  for  the  history  of  a  single  war,  which 
naturally  divides  itself  into  campaigns,  than  it  would 
be  for  a'work  intended  to  embrace  the  history  of  a 
people,  or  of  some  extended  period  of  time. — Thucyd- 
ides wrote  in  the  Attic  dialect :  after  him  no  histori- 
an ventured  to  employ  any  other,  and  his  work  is  re- 
garded as  the  canon,  or  perfection  of  Atticism.  His 
style,  however,  is  not  without  its  fsulu :  his  concise- 
ness sometimes  degenerates  into  obscurity,  particularly 
in  his  harangues ;  nor  does  he  seem  to  be  always  very 
solicitous  about  the  elegance  of  his  diction,  but  more 
ambitious  to  communicate  information  than  to  please 
the  ear.  Against  these  and  similar  charges,  of  care- 
less collocation,  embarrassed  periods,  and  solecistic 
phraseology,  which  Dionysius,  in  particular,  is  most 
active  in  adducing,  the  historian  has  been  very  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  one  of  bis  recent  editors.  Poppo. 
Two  among  the  Roman  writers  have  taken  Thucyd- 
ides for  their  model,  namely,  Saltust  and  Tacitus ; 
but  they  have  imitated  him  each  in  a  different  manner. 
Tacitus  has  appropriated  to  himself  the  general  man- 
ner of  the  Greek  historian,  hi*  conciseness,  his  depth 
of  thought ;  Ssllusl  has  conformed  to  him  in  his  sen- 
tences and  phrases  more  than  in  his  ideas. — The  most 
celebrated  parts  of  Thucydides  are  the  oration  of  Per- 
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idea,  already  referred  to,  and  the  description  ot  tbe 
plague  which  ravaged  Athens  during  die  inmatr  of 
01.  87.4,  B.C.  429.  Tbe  fesrfnl  picture  which  Thu- 
cydides  here  traces  hss  been  imitated  by  Locretiut  ud 
Virgil,  particularly  tbe  former. — The  best  editions  of 
Thucydides  sre,  thst  of  Hudson,  Ozm.,  1696,  foL; 
that  of  Duker,  Anut,  1731,  3  vols,  fol.;  thst  of  Gov 
leber  and  Bsuer,  Lejw.,  1700-1804, 1  vols,  iio;  that 
of  Haack,  Slcnd.,  1819,  2  vols.  8to,  reprinted  bj  Vi). 
p'y,  Land.,  1823,  3  vols.  8vo  ;  that  of  Better,  Ozm, 
1821,  4  vols.  8vo;  that  of  Arnold,  Ozfori,  1830-6, 
3  vols.  8vo  ;  snd  especially  that  of  Poppo,  tij»., 
1821-37,  13  vols.  8vo.  — Dr.  Bloomfield,  vicu  of 
Bisbrooke,  Rutland,  England,  hss  published  t  null 
edition  with  English  notes,  in  3  vols.  lSmo,  ind  iso 
a  new  English  version  of  the  historian,  with  copiooa 
and  valuable  notes,  in  3  vols.  8vo,  Ltmi.,  1819. — fl. 
A  poet,  mentioned  by  Msrcellinua,  the  biographer  of 
Thucydides.  (Compare  Porno,  Pnteg.,  1,  p.  27— 
GoclUr,  Yit.  Tkucyi.) 

Thole,  an  island  in  the  most  northern  putt  of  the 
German  Ocean,  called  ultima,  "  farthest,"  on  accosst 
of  its  remote  situation,  and  its  being  regarded  u  the 
limit  of  geographical  knowledge  in  this  quarter.  Tb 
Thule  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  life  of  Agricola(e. 
10),  and  which  thst  commander  discovered  in  circus. 
navigating  Britain,  coincides  with  Mainland,  one  of 
the  Shetland  Isles.  The  Thule  spoken  of  by  Pytfceu, 
the  ancient  Greek  navigator,  was  different  from  tha 
Tbe  relation  of  Pythcas  is  rather  romantic  in  urn  cf 
its  features ;  as,  for  example,  when  he  statea  tbst  in 
climate  was  neither  earth,  air,  nor  sea,  bot  t  chut* 
confusion  of  these  three  elements  :  from  other  pari 
of  his  nsmtive,  however,  many  have  been  led  to  ■op- 
pose that  this  Thule  was  modern  Iceland  or  Nomj 
Mehnert  declares  himself  in  favour  of  the  former  . 
D'Anville  opposes  it.  Ptolemy  places  tbe  middle  of 
this  Thule  in  63°  of  latitude,  and  says  thst  si  the  tin 
of  the  equinoxes  the  days  were  twenty-four  boot, 
which  could  not  have  been  true  at  the  equioorn,  bat 
must  have  referred  to  the  solstices,  snd  therefore  ths 
islsnd  is  supposed  to  hsve  been  in  66°  30*  laiKede. 
that  is,  under  the  polar  circle.  The  Thole  of  void 
Procopius  spesks,  D'Anville  makes  to  correspond  with 
the  modern  canton  of  TyUmark,  in  Norway.  Tht 
details  of  Procopius,  however,  seem  to  agree  rathe 
with  tbe  sccounts  that  have  been  given  of  tbe'etete  of 
ancient  Lapland.  Some  modern  geographers  ihmk 
that  by  Thule  tbe  ancients  mean  merely  Seandinatt, 
of  which  their  knowledge  was  very  limited.  (Mo- 
ntr!, Gengr.,  vol.  1,  p  78.) 

ThohIi,  a  city  of  Lucania,  in  Lower  Italy,  near  it 
site  of  tbe  more  ancient  Sybaris,  and  which  wu  found- 
ed by  a  colony  from  Athens  about  fifty-five  years  afce 
the  overthrow  of  the  letter  city.  Two  celebntd 
characters  are  named  among  those  who  joined  toil  ti- 
p-edition, which  was  collected  from  different  parts  of 
Greece ;  these  were  Herodotus,  snd  Lvaiaa  ibr  ora- 
tor. (Arutet.,  it  Rhet.,  3,  9.— Dion.  Hal ,  it  1st. 
p.  452  —  Suid.,  i.  t.  Updiorof  el  Avoiac  )  Diodom 
gives  us  a  very  full  account  of  the  foundation  of  ths 
town,  the  form  and  manner  in  which  it  was  built,  id 
the  constitution  it  adopted:  its  lsws  were  framei 
chiefly  after  the  code  of  the  celebrated  legislators  Za 
leucus  and  Charondas.  (Died.  3k,  12,  10.)  Ths 
government  of  Thurii  seems  to  have  excited  the  at- 
tenlion  of  Aristotle  on  more  than  one  occasion  (ft 
lit.,  6,  4,  $tqo.)  This  Athenian  colony  attained  I 
considerable  degree  of  prosperity  and  power:  it  «• 
tered  into  sn  alliance  with  Cietons,  snd  engaged  z 
hostilities  with  Tarentom,  in  order  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  territory  which  formerly  belonged  to  $r» 
(Strabo,  264.)  In  the  Peloponnesian  war,  tie  TV 
risas  are  mentioned  as  allied  to  the  Athenians,  and  at 
furnishing  them  with  some  few  ships  and  men  for  then 
Sicilian  expedition.    (Tkucyi.,  7,  36.)  Snheeoon* 
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Ijr,  trie  attacks  of  the  Luoeni,  from  whom  they  sus- 
tained t  severe  defeat,  and,  at  a  atiU  later  period,  the 
amity  of  the  Tarentinea,  ao  reduced  the  power  and 
prosperity  of  the  Thorian*,  that  they  were  compelled 
to  seek  toe  aid  of  Rome,  which  waa  thus  involved  in 
a  war  with  Tarentum.  About  eighty-eight  year*  af- 
terward, Thurii,  being  nearly  deaerted,  received  a  Ro- 
man colony,  and  took  the  name  of  Copia.  (Strab., 
S«8  —  £»».,  86,  9.)  Cesar,  however,  oalia  it  Thurii, 
and  designates  it  a  municipal  town.  (Bell.  Cn.,  3, 
33.)  The  remains  of  ancient  Thurii  must  be  placed 
between  the  site  of  ancient  Sybaria  and  Terra  Nova. 
(Crtmer't  Ancient  July,  vol.  3,  p.  390.) 

ThoiInss,  a  name  given  to  Augustus  when  he  was 
yeeng,  either  beeauae  some  of  his  progenitors  were 
natives  of  Thurii,  or  beeauae  his  father  Oclavius  had 
been  successful  in  some  military  operations  near  Thu- 
rii a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  Augustas.  (Sue- 
Ma,  Vit.  Aug.,  7.— Consult  Oudendorp,  ad  lot.) 

Tbya»s,  I.  a  river  of  Epiroa,  anciently  dividing 
Tferasprotia  from  the  district  of  Cos  trine.  (Tkueyd., 
1,  46.)  The  historian  Phylarchua,  as  Athenaeus  re- 

C(3, 8),  affirmed  that  the  Egyptian  bean  was  never 
u  to  grow  est  of  Egypt  except  in  a  marsh  close 
to  this  river,  and  then  only  for  a  short  period.— It  ap- 
pears from  Cteero  that  Atticas  had  an  estate  on  the 
banks  of  tbe  Thysmis.  (Ad.  Att.,  7,  7. — Compare 
Patuon.,  1,  It.)  The  modem  name  of  this  stream  is 
the  Calama.  (Cromer's  Arte.  Orttet,  vol.  1,  p.  108.) 
— II.  A  promotory  of  Epirus,  near  the  river  of  tbe 
■ante  name,  now  Cape  Nissi. 

Taviriau  (to  Qvareloa),  a  city. of  Lydia,  near  the 
northern  confines,  situate  on  the  small  river  Lyeus, 
not  far  from  its  source.    According  to  Pliny  (5,  30), 
its  original  name  was  Pelopia ;  and  Strain  (636)  makes 
it  to  have  been  founded  by  a  colony  of  Macedonians. 
It  was  enlarged  by  Seteucus  Nicstor,  and  was  select- 
ed as  a  place  of  arms  by  Andronicus,  who  declared 
himself  heir  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamue  after  the 
death  of  Attains.    Thyatire,  according  to  Strata,  be- 
longed originally  to  Mysia ;  from  the  time  of  Pliny, 
however,  we  find  it  ascribed  to  Lydia.    Its  ruins  are 
now  called  Ak-Himr,  or  the  white  castle.    This  was 
one  of  the  churches  mentioned  in  the  Revelations.— 
for  an  interesting  account  of  the  church  in  Thyatira, 
consult  Milner't  History  of  the  Seven  Churches  of 
Alia,  p.  377,  seqq  ,  Land.,  1633. 

Thymus,  a  son  of  Pelops  and  Hippodamia,  and 
grand  son  of  Tantalus ;  for  the  legend  relating  to  whom, 
consult  the  article  Atreus. 

Thymbb.1.  a  plain  in  Troas,  through  which  a  small 
river,  called  Thymbrius,  flows  in  ks  course  to  the 
Scamander.  According  to  some,  the  river  Thymbrius 
is  now  the  Kumar- sou.-  ('Cramer' s  Ana  Minor,  vol. 
I,  p.  103.)  Apollo  had  a  temple  here,  whence  he 
was  surnamed  Tkymbraur.  (II.,  10,  480. —  VWg., 
JEn.,  3,  86.— Eunp.,  Rhes.,  334.)  It  was  in  this 
temple  that  Achillea  is  said  to  have  been  mortally 
wounded  by  Paris.  (Eustatk.  ad  IX.,  IV,  488.— 
Sere,  ad  JEn.,  I.  e.) 

TRYMBKiEoa,  a  surname  Of  Apollo.  (Yid.  Thym- 
bia.) 

Thvmcetis,  I.  a  king  of  Athens,  son  of  Ozinthas, 
tbe  last  of  tbe  descendants  of  Theseus  who  reigned 
at  Athens.  He  was  deposed  because  he  refused  to 
neet  Xanthus,  the  Boeotian  monarch,  in  single  com- 
>at.  Melanthua  the  Messenian  accepted  tbe  challenge, 
ilew  Xanthus,  and  waa  rewarded  with  the  kingdom  of 
tttica.  (Vid.  Melanthus.)—  II.  A  Trojan  prince, 
vhose  wife  and  son  were  put  to  death  by  order  of 
'riam.  (  Tzetz.  ad  Lvcophr. ,  334. — Burmarm,  ad 
V^irg JEn,  3,  83.)  He  is  said,  en  this  account,  to 
i jive  used  his  best  endeavours  to  persuade  bis  coun- 
rymen  to  admit  the  wooden  horse  within  their  walls. 
Virg:,  JEn.,  3,  St.—Senius  ad  JBn.,  I.  «.)— III.  A 
on  of  Hicetson,  who  accompanied  £neas  into  Italy, 
8  0. 


and  was  killed  by  Turnus.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  10,  188  — 
U.  ib.,  13,  864.) 

Turin,  a  people  of  Bithynia.    (Vid.  Bithynia.) 

Thyoite,  a  name  given  to  Semsle  after  she  had 
been  translated  to  the  skies.  The  appellation  comes 
either  from  dvu,  to  sacrijie*,  or  &6t>,  "to  rage,  to  be 
agitated."  The  Utter  is  the  more  probable  deriva- 
tion. (Apollod,  8,  6,  8.— Died.  Sic.,  4, 35.— Heyne 
ad  Apollod.,  I.  c) 

Thyombus  (three  syllables),  a  surname  of  Bacchus, 
from  his  mother  Semele,  who  waa  called  Thyone. 
(Vid.  Thyone.) 

Toy***,  the  principal  town  of  Cynuria,  in  Argolia, 
near  which  the  celebrated  battle  waa  fought  between, 
the  Spartans  and  an  equal  number  of  Argives.  (Vid, 
Othryades.)  It  waa  probably  situate  not  Car  from  the 
modern  town  of  Astro.  (Herod.,  1,  83.)— The  Spar* 
tans  established  tbe  ^Eginets)  here  upon  the  expulsion, 
of  that  people  from  their  island  by  the  Athenians. 
(Tkucyd.,  8,  37.)  During  the  Peloponnesian  wan, 
however,  the  latter,  having  landed  on  the  Cynurisxt 
coast,  captured  the  town,  and,  setting  it  on  fire,  carried 

off  all  the  inhabitants.    (Id,  4,  66  Cramer' t  An*. 

Qrtect,  vol.  8,  p.  336.) 

TsrvRMSBTJt,  a  people  of  Sarmatia,  who  lived  by 
hunting.  Herodotus  suites  the  Tarrais  rise  in  their 
territory. — II.  or  ThysaageuB,  a  nation  of  European 
Sarmatia,  dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Tana'ia,  where 
the  came  river  approaches  nearest  to  the  Wolga,  and 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  the  Iyrcss.  (Hardcvm  sat 
Pkn.,  «,  7.) 

Tisxsua,  a  town  of  Galilee,  built  by  Herod  A  grip- 
pa,  and  named  in  honour  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 
It  wss  situate  on  the  western  shore,  and  near  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  This  piece 
of  water  or  lake  was  previously  called  by  die  name  of 
Oennesarath,  from  a  pleasant  district  called  Genneaar, 
at  tbe  northern  extremity  of  the  lake.  Tiberias  waa 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Vespasian  ;  but,  after  trie  fall 
of  Jerusalem,  it  gradually  rose  again  into  notice.  It  ie 
often  mentioned  by  the  Jewish  writers,  because,  after 
the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  there  wss  st  Tiberias  a  suc- 
cession of  Hebrew  judges  snd  doctors  till  tbe  fourth 
century.  Epipbanius  says  that  a  Hebrew  translation 
of  St.  John  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  waa  kept  ha 
this  city.  (Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  18,  8.—  Id,  BtH 
Jud.,  3,  8.— Id  ibid.,  3,  16.)  The  modern  name  is 
Tabaria. 

TtBBiiMDB,  son  of  Oapetna  snd  king  of  Alba,  was 
drowned  in  the  river  Alba  la,  which  on  that  account 
assumed  his  name,  snd  was  called  Tiberis.  ■  (lav.,  1, 

3  Cic.,  N.  O.,  %  80.— Varro,  de  L.  L.,  4,  6,  Ac. 

— Ovid,  Fast.,  8,  889  ;  4,  47.) 

Tiattts,  Tybbbis,  Tybbb,  or  Turns,  a  river  ef 
Italy,  on  whose  banks  the  city  of  Rome  was  built.  Il 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Albula,  from  the 
whiteness  of  its  waters,  and  afterward  Tiberis  when 
Tibermus,  king  of  Alba,  bad  been  drowned  there;  bawl 
it  is  probable  that  Albula  wsa  the  Latin  name  of  the 
river,  and  Tiberis  or  Tibris  tbe  Tuscan  one.  Varro 
informs  us  that  a  prince  of  the  Veientea,  named  Dehe. 
bris,  gave  bra  name  to  the  stream,  and  that  out  of  that 
grew  in  time  the  appellations  Tiberis  and  Tibris.  It 
16'  often  called  by  the  Greeks  Thymbris  (6  Bvptpir). 
— With  respect  to  its  source,  Pliny  informs  us  (8,  6) 
that  it  rises  in  the  Apennines  above  Arretium.  and 
that  it  is  joined,  during  a  course  of  nearly  one  bundred 
and  fifty  miles,  by  upward  of  forty  tributary  streams. 
The  Tiber  was  capable  ef  referring  vessels  of  conssaV 
arable  burden  at  Rome,  and  small  boats  to  within  • 
short  distance  of  its  source.  (Dion.  Hal.,  8,  44.— 
Strab.,  818.)  Virgil  ie  the  only  author  who  applies 
tbe  epithet  of  carulean  to  the  waters  of  the  Tibet 
(Mn.,  8,  63.)  That  ef  fame,  "yellow,"  is  wei 
known  to  be  much  more  general.  (Ovid,  Ttist.,  f, 
t. — Horat.,  Od,  1,  3, 18.)   This  stream  is  also  called 
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Tyrrhemu  anmt,  "  the  Tuscan  rivet,"  from  it*  wa- 
tering Etruria  on  one  fide  in  it»  course,  and  also  Lyi- 
nu,  "  the  Lydian"  stream  or  Tiber,  on  account  of  the 
popular  tradition  which  traced  the  axta  and  civilization 
of  Etruria  to  Lydia  in  Asia  Minor.    (Fid  Hetruria.) 

Tiberius,  Claudius  Daosus  Nieo.'a  Roman  em- 
peror, bom  B.C.  4t.  He  was  the  son  of  a  father  of 
the  same  name,  of  the  ancient  Claudian  family,  and  of 
Livia  Drosilla,  afterward  the  celebrated  wife  of  An- 
gustos.  Rapidly  raised  to  authority  by  the  influence 
of  hie  mother,  he  displayed  no  inconsiderable  ability  in 
an  expedition  against  certain  revolted  Alpine  tribes,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  raised  to  ike  consulship 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year.  On  the  deslh  of  Agripps, 
the  grsvity  and  austerity  of  Tiberius  hsving  gained  the 
emperor's  confidence,  be  chose  him  to  supply  the  place 
of  that  minister,  obliging  bin),  at  the  same  time,  to  di- 
vorce Vipsania,  the  daughter  of  Agripps,  and  wed  Ju- 
lia, the  daughter  of  Augustus,  whose  flagitious  conduct 
at  length  so  disgusted  nim  that  he  retired  in  a  private 
capacity  to  the  isle  of  Rhodes.  After  experiencing 
much  discountenance  from  Auguatua,  the  deaths  of 
lb*  two  Casars,  Cains  and  Lucius,  induced  the  em- 
peror to  take  him  again  into  favour  and  adopt  him. 
Daring  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Augustus  he  be- 
haved with  great  prudence  and  ability,  concluding  a 
war  with  the  Germans  in  such  a  manner  as  to  merit  a 
triumph.  On  the  death  of  Augustus  be  succeeded 
without  opposition  to  the  empire. — The  first  act  of  the 
new  reign  was  the  murder  of  young  Postumos  Agrip- 
ps, the  only  surviving  sou  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrrppa, 
and  whom  Augustus  nad  banished  during  his  lifetime 
to  the  island  of  Planasia.  From  his  bodily  strength, 
although  taken  by  surprise  snd  defenceless,  he  was 
with  difficulty  overcome  by  the  centurion  employed. 
Like  Elizabeth  of  England,  Tiberius  diaavowed  his 
own  order.  Surmise  hesitated  between  himself  and 
Livia ;  and  an  incredible  pretext  was  set  up  of  a  com- 
mand of  the  lata  emperor  to  the  tribune  who  had  the 
custody  of  the  youth,  that  he  waa  not  to  be  suffered  to 
survive  him.  While  Tiberius  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  actual  exercise  of  several  of  the  imperial  func- 
tions, such  as  delivering  their  standard  to  the  prssto- 
rian  guard,  having  them  in  attendance  on  bis  person, 
and  despatching  letter*  to  the  armies  to  announce  hi* 
accession,  he  affected  to  depend  on  the  pleasure  of 
the  senate,  and  to  consider  himself  unequal  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  empire.  In  the  confused,  dila- 
tory, and  ambiguous  mode  of  hia  expressing,  or  rather 
hinting,  bis  sentiment*,  which  be  often  designed  to 
be  understood  in  a  contrary  sense  to  what  they  seemed 
to  beer,  he  strongly  resembled  Cromwell. — The  ser- 
vility of  the  senate  ran  before  hia  ambition.  They 
bad  afterward  leisure  for  repentance.  Tiberius  soon 
began  to  practise  the  dark,  crooked,  and  sanguinary 
policy  which  marks  the  jealousy,  distrust,  and  terror 
of  a  conscious  and  suspicious  tyrant.  Those  who  had 
formerly  offended  him,  as  Asinioa  Gallus,  who  had 
married  hie  divorced  wife  Vipsania,  and  even  those 
who  bad  been  pointed  out  by  Augustus  as  men  likely, 
by  their  talents  or  aspiring  minds,  to  supply  princes  to 
the  empire,  should  the  road  be  open  to  them,  were 
watched,  circumvented,  immured,  and  destroyed.  The 
law  of  high  treason  was  made  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishing, not  action*  merely,  but  look*,  word*,  and  ges- 
tures, which  were  construed  as  offences  against  the 
majesty  of  the  prince.  A  spy-system  was  organized, 
which  embraced  informers  and  agitators  of  plots,  who, 
while  they  enriched  themselves,  brought  money  to  the 
treasury  ;  and  as  a  man's  slaves,  and  the  guest*  at  hia 
table,  might  themselves  be  secret  pensioners  of  this 
new  police  of  inspection,  social  confidence  and  domes- 
tic security  were  at  once  destroyed.  Those  who 
were  suspected  were  presumed  to  be  guilty ;  judges 
were  easily  found  to  condemn  them  -,  and  confisca- 
tion* and  executions  succeeded  each  other. — The 


share  which  the  people  had  retained  of  tbe  right  of 
election  was  entirely  taken  from  them;  the  mm* 
tion  of  the  consuls  assumed  by  the  emperor;  udthe 
choice  of  the  other  magistrates,  though  ostensiblj  re 
ferred  to  tbe  senate,  determined  really  bj  binueif.- 
While  Tiberiua,  by  abolishing  tbe  comitia  or  iiten- 
blies,  swept  away  the  last  vestige  of  popaUr  bberty, 
and  while  he  weakened  tbe  internal  strength  of  tbe 
empire  by  shedding  tbe  best  blood  of  Route,  tod  cre- 
ating around  him  the  solitude  of  death,  he  sacrificed 
her  external  glory  to  the  same  sleepless  and  demot- 
ing jealousy.    This  sentiment  was  not  excited  bj 
thoae  only  who  were  aliens  from  hia  name,  for  time 
connected  with  bim  by  tbe  nearest  ties  were  the 
objects  of  hia  moat  feverish  dread  and  his  most  in- 
placable  malice.    Hia  own  mother,  who  had  soUied 
herself  with  crime  to  secure  his  elevation,  wu  the 
first  to  attract  hia  gloomy  envy ;  which  wu  in- 
kened  by  her  having  been  named  in  the  will  of  At 
gustus  aa  co-heiress  with  himself,  and  adopted  into 
the  Julian  family  by  the  name  of  Julia  Augssta ;  ud 
by  the  flatteries  of  the  senate,  who  bestowed  to 
Livia  tbe  surname  of  Mother  of  the  Country,  ial 
who  received  from  Tiberiua  the  reproof,  that "  nod. 
erate  honours  were  suitable  to  women."  Hit  fork* 
ding  her  the  state  of  a  lie  tor  to  walk  before  her,  isi 
his  irritation  on  ber  addressing  the  soldiery  to  animate 
their  exertions  in  extinguishing  a  fire,  may  be  tncei 
to  tbe  same  feeling.    That  another  should  divide  sit 
him  the  attributes  of  sovereignty  waa  intolerable  to  ha 
mind ;  bot  he  was  equally  unable  to  endure  toil  » 
other  ebould  be  popular  in  the  city  or  successful  in  tit 
field  ;  and  in  his  son  and  hi*  nephew  he  beheld  oil; 
presumptuous  rivals  of  bis  own  past  renown  in  us*, 
supplanters  of  hia  power,  and  pretenders  to  his  throne 
Weighed  againat  this  sentiment  of  egotism,  the  R« 
rity  of  the  empire  and  the  glory  of  the  Roman  eaglei 
were  aa  dust  in  tbe  balance.    Resting  on  his  forae 
laurels,  he  no  longer  led  the  armies  in  person,  bot  soh- 
atituted  for  open  war  tbe  cunning  of  a  mean,  perfid- 
ious policy.    It  waa  thus  that  be  detained  in  his  ds- 
najnions,  after  inviting  them  with  the  fair  words  of  t 
specious  hospitality,  Marboduna,  king  of  the  Sueri,tsi 
Arcbelaus,  king  of  Cappadocia,  whose  kingdom  «u 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province  ;  and  in  the  latter  put 
of  his  life  he  fell  into  a  total  apathy  and  indiffotoct 
respecting  the  state  of  the  legions  or  of  the  Ibreiga 
departments :  left  Spain  and  Syria  for  several  yen 
without  governors,  and  allowed  Armenia  to  be  ovema 
by  the  Dacians,  and  Gaul  by  tbe  neighbouring  Ger- 
mans,   ljut  tbe  ancient  feme  of  the  Roman  discipsw 
and  valour  waa  supported  in  tbe  beginning  of  ha 
reign  by  the  second  Druao*  and  Germanic  us,  whoa 
be  therefore  envied,  detested,  and  destroyed.— Bi 
both  the  aon  and  the  nephew,  tbe  most  essential  sni 
faithful  services  were  rendered  to  Tiberius  before  ha 
authority  could  well  be  said  to  be  established.  1T» 
Roman  legions  in  Paononia,  either  discontented  si's 
their  stipend,  or  making  that  a  pretence  for  expresso; 
their  dissatisfaction  with  the  person  of  tbe  new  taper 
or,  raised  s  mutiny,  which  Drusns  suppressed.  Tot 
same  part  waa  acted  by  the  legions  in  Lower  Gennwj 
whom  Germanicoa  harangued  from  tbe  camp  tnbunsl: 
and  on  their  persisting  to  choose  him  emperor,  pointed 
a  sword  at  hia  breast,  with  the  exclamation  that  "be 
had  rather  die  than  forfeit  his  fidelity."  A  soldier  ss 
daeiously  offered  bim  another  sword,  telling  him  ton 
"  it  was  sharper :"  hia  person  waa  in  danger,  and  he 
was  carried  to  hie  tent  by  his  friends ;  but,  determisio; 
on  tbe  expedient  of  awakening  the  shame  of  the 
troops  by  expressing  hia  distrust  of  their  anacruses! 
and  honour,  be  aent  his  wife  Agrippirta,  the  grand- 
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Ion:,  made  their  submission,  snd  demanded  to  be  led 
against  the  enemy.    Genaaoicus  carried  devastation 
into  the  fields  and  cities  of  the  Msrai,  the  TJsipetes, 
lad  the  Catti,  whom  he  everywhere  overthrew ;  re- 
covered the  standard  of  Varus,  and,  coining  to  a  spot 
in  the  woods  where  the  mouldering  trenches  of  his 
camp  were  still  visible,  and  the  ground  strewn  with 
the  whitened  bones  of  his  followers,  collected  them 
with  funeral  honours.    Arminios,  however,  at  the  head 
of  the  Cherusci,  by  retiring  into  the  forests,  posting 
ambuscades*  and  inveigling  the  Romans  into  woody 
and  marshy  defiles,  gained  some  advantages  over  the 
Caesar  himself,  as  well  as  his  lieutenant  Caacina,  though 
they  were  retrieved  by  extraordinary  efforts  of  cour- 
age.  Agrippina  displayed  a  high  spirit,  and  the  most 
active  devotion  to  the  service  of  the  troops,  not  only 
tending  the  wounded,  bnt  preventing,  by  ber  intrepid- 
ity, the  breaking  of  a  bridge  on  the  Rhine,  on  a  ru- 
mour of  the  advance  of  the  Germans.    Her  conduct 
in  these  circumstances,  as  well  aa  her  previous  share 
in  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  and  even  the  fondling 
name  of  Caligula,  bestowed  by  the  camp  on  her  young 
son,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  wearing  the  netted 
buskin  of  the  legionary  soldiers,  were  each  a  source  of 
deep  suspicion  and  long-concealed  resentment  in  the 
breast  of  Tiberius,  which  were  fostered  by  the  arts  of 
insinuation  familiar  to  bis  worthless  minister  Sejsnus; 
— The  appearance  of  commotions  in  the  East,  where 
Vonones,  the  king  set  over  Parthia  by  the  Romans, 
had  been  expelled  by  Artabsnns,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  Armenia,  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  emperor  for  the 
recall  of  the  Csssar  from  the  command  of  the  legions  m 
Germany.    Obeying  the  mandate  with  dilatory  haste, 
Germanicus  signalized  his  departure  by  a  final  cam- 
paign with  the  Cherusci,  whom  he  attacked  on  the 
Weser,  and,  surrounding  their  rear  and  flanks  with  hia 
cavalry,  defeated  with  prodigious  slaughter  (A  C  16); 
Arminius  himself  owing  his  escape  to  the  fleetness  of 
his  horse  and  the  concealment  of  his  visage,  which 
was  bathed  in  blood.    After  pushing  his  success  as 
far  as  the  Elbe,  and  sending  to  Rome  the  spoils  and 
captives  of  his  victories,  and  the  painted  representa- 
tions of  the  rivers,  mountains,  and  battles,  Germani- 
cus, as  a  mark  of  dissembled  favour,  was  chosen  by 
Tiberius  his  colleague  in  the  consulate  ;  and  the  prov- 
ince of  Syria  was  assigned  to  him  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate.    But,  previously  to  this  appointmont,  his  kins- 
man Silenus  hsd  been  removed  from  the  Syrian  pre- 
fecture, and  Cneus  Piso,  a  man  of  a  violent  disposi- 
tion, substituted  in  his  room. — After  agreeing  to  a 
treaty  with  Artebanas,  by  virtue  of  which  Vonones 
was  made  to  retire  into  Cilieia,  and  after  placing  Zo- 
nones  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  Germanicus  set  out 
on  a  tour  of  curiosity  and  science  to  Egypt,  where  he 
sailed  up  the  Nile  and  inspected  the  ruins  of  Thebes, 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  statue  of  Memnon,  which  entit- 
led a  sound  when  touched  by  the  rays  of  the  rising 
lun.    Returning  from  Egypt,  snd  finding  that  Piso 
tad  reversed  many  of  his  orders,  he  issued  a  mandate 
or  him  to  quit  the  province,  and  enforced  h,  on  being 
letained  at  Antioch  by  an  illness,  which  he  suspected 
tad  been  produced  by  poison.    After  urging  on  Agrip- 
>ina  resignation  and  an  absence  from  Rome,  an  advice 
vhich  ber  proud  courage  forbade  ber  to  follow,  he  ex- 
pired at  a  little  more  than  thirty  years  of  age  (A.C. 
9). — After  his  body  hsd  been  burned  in  the  forum  of 
Lntioch,  Agrippina  went  on  board  a  vessel  and  sailed 
yr  Italy.    She  landed  at  Brundisium  amid  the  min- 
ted soba  and  tears  of  women  and  men,  and  advanced 
lowly,  with  downcast  eyes,  attended  by  two  of  her 
hildrcn,  and  bearing  in  her  arms  the  urn  which  eon- 
Lined   the  ashes  of  ber  husband.   The  pratorian 
and »  sent  to  escort  the  remains  were  followed  by  the 
'hole  senate  and  innumerable  people,  who  beset  the 
tads,  and  with  audible  condolence  and  sympathy  at- 
mded  her  to  the  city.   The  emperor  and  Lrria  for- 
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bore  to  show  themselves  in  public.  The  people  wrote 
on  the  walla  of  the  palace,  "  Restore  Germanicus." 
Piso  snd  his  wife  Plsncina  entered  Rome  amid  the 
popular  indignation,  which  was  increased  by  the  festiv- 
ity apparent  in  their  house,  which  was  situated  near 
the  forum.  Piso,  however,  waa  accused  of  treason  by 
Fnlciniua ;  waa  neglected  by  Tiberius,  who,  affecting 
the  coolest  impartiality,  referred  the  cause  to  the  sen- 
ate; and  stabbed  himself  in  priaon.  Hia  wife,  who  bad 
also  deserted  him,  enjoyed  afterward  the  favour  of  Liv- 
ia  and  the  emperor,  to  whom  she  waa  useful  in  calum- 
niating Agrippina  ;  but  was  st  last  herself  exposed  to 
criminal  accusations,  and  died  also  by  ber  own  hand. 
— The  widow  of  Germanicus  remained  at  Rome,  and 
persisted  with  a  lofty  determination  to  assert  her 
rights.  On  her  cousin  Claudia  Pulchra  being  accuaed 
of  nuptial  infidelity  and  treason,  she  sought  sn  audi- 
ence, and,  finding  the  emperor  sacrificing  at  the  altar 
of  Augustus,  reproached  him  with  the  inconsistency 
of  persecuting  the  Augustan  posterity,  to  which  he  re- 
plied by  catching  her  hand,  and  quoting  a  line  from  a 
Greek  tragedy: 

"  Child  !  if  thou  canst  not  reign,  dttm'tt  it  a  wrtmgl" 

He  contrived  an  excuse  for  not  inviting  her  to  his  ta- 
ble by  having  it  suggested  thst  some  apples  were  poi- 
soned, snd  then  resenting  her  suspicions  when  she  de- 
clined to  accept  them  from  his  band ;  and  at  last,  on 
the  plea  that  she  bad  threatened  to  appeal  to  the  army,* 
and  to  take  sanctuary  at  the  statue  of  Augustus,  be 
banished  her  to  the  isle  of  Pandataria.  On  this,  she 
addressed  him  with  spirited  reproaches,  when  the  das- 
tardly tyrant  hsd  one  of  her  eyee  thrust  oat  with  rode 
by  the  hsnd  of  s  centurion.  Agrippina  resolved  to  pat 
sn  end  to  b,er  life  by  abstinence  /torn  food  (A.C  38). 
Viands  were  forced  into  her  mouth  by  the  emperor's 
order,  hot  bis  fear  or  his  malice  was  disappointed  by 
her  unconquerable  resolution.  In  the  senate  be  mag- 
nified his  own  clemency  in  not  having  sentenced  the 
wife  of  Germanicus  to  fje  strangled  in  the  dungeon, 
exposed  like  a  felon  on  the  priaon  steps,  snd  dragged 
by  a  hook  into  the  Tiber.  Drusus,  the  surviving  heir, 
and  the  son  of  Tiberius  by  Agrippina  Vipsania,  who 
had  been  decreed  a  triumph  for  his  services  in  Illyri- 
cum  and  in  Germany,  and  had  been  admitted  to  a 
share  of  the  tribuaician  power,  was  poisoned  by  Seja. 
nus  (A.C.  S3),  who  had  long  cherished  a  sentiment  of 
revenge  for  a  blow  received  from  Drusus,  and  had  cor- 
rupted his  wife  Li  via.  The  emperor  entered  the  sen- 
ate-bouse with  an  air  of  indifference  before  the  body 
was  interred,  snd  shortened  the  time  of  public  mourn- 
ing, directing  the  shops  to  be  opened  as  usual.  His 
own  mother,  Livia  Augusta,  afforded  him,  by  her  death 
(A.C.  29),  a  aimilar  occasion  of  evincing  hia  superiority 
to  the  feelings  of  hnman  nature ;  as  he  not  only  ab- 
sented himself  from  her  sick-bed,  but,  on  a  pretence 
of  modesty,  curtailed  the  funeral  honours  decreed  to 
her  by  the  senate. — The  deadly  favour  of  Tiberius  waa 
next  extended  to  the  eldest  sons  of  Germanicus  and 
Agrippina,  who  were  adopted  ea  heirs,  as  if  in  atone- 
ment for  the  savage  injuries  committed  on  their  admi- 
rable parents.  But,  aa  adopted  princes,  vows  for  their 
health  and  safety  wen  offered  up  by  the  pontiffs ;  and 
this  proved  the  signal  of  informations  of  treason,  the 
usual  prelude  of.  the  emperor's  judicial  murders,  They 
were  accused  of  having  aspersed  his  character,  and  the 
accusation  waa  followed  by  the  sentence  snd  its  exe- 
cution. Nero  wss  starved  to  death  in  the  iale  of  Pon- 
tis,  add  Drusus  in  a  secret  chamber  of  the  palace. — 
The  daughters  of  Germanicus  were  spared  by  the  ty- 
rant, and  disposed  of  in  marriage :  Agrippina  to  Cneus 
Domrtias,  the  grandson  of  Octavia,  sister  of  Augustus ; 
Drusilla  to  Lucius  Cassias ;  and  Julia  to  Marcos  Vi- 
nicius. — The  presumptive  heirs  of  the  imperial  family 
being  removed,  Sejanua  thought  the  empire  within  his 
grasp.   On  pretence  of  discipline,  he  had  removed  the 
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l  bud*,  of  which  he  was  prefect,  to  a  fortified 
camp  without  the  city,  between  the  Viminal  and  Es- 
quiline  gates;  in  the  senate  be  seemed  to  himself 
partissas  by  the  dtetribulion  of  provinces  and  honours, 
aad  gained  entire  ascendancy  over  the  emperor  by  re* 
having  him  of  lb*  labours  of  state  as  well  aa  admin- 
istering to  his  luxury ;  by  studying  bis  humours,  snd 
breathing  into  hie  ear  the  whispers  of  a  state  informer. 
A  dissembler  to  all  others,  Tiberius  waa  open  to  Se- 
janus ;  and  easily  yielding  to  him  entire  and  uu*u*pi- 
cteua  confidence,  was  persuaded  to  withdraw  Groat  the 
oarea  of  state.  The  plot  was  detected*  and  Antooia, 
the  mother  of-  Germanicus,  wa*  the  accuser  of  Seje- 
nne.  Impeached  by  letters  from  the  emperor,  con- 
demned by  the  senate,  and  deserted  by  the  prartorian 
guards,  he  was  strangled  by  the  public  executioner, 
and  his  body  wss  torn  piecemeal  by  the  populace 
(A.D.  31).  The  vengeance  of  Tibenoa  pursued  hi* 
friends  and  adherents,  and  eves  wreaked  its  rage,  on 
the  innocent  chHdhood  of  his  son  and  hie  daughter. 
—Tiberius  continued  to  hide  himself  Gram  the  gas* 
of  Rome  and  from  the  light  of  day,  among  the  groves 
and  grottoes  of  the  island  of  Caprese,  which  be  peo- 
pled with  the  partners  of  his  impure  orgies,  dress- 
ed in  faotsstic  disguises  of  wood-nymphs  end  satyr*. 
But  the  time  approached  when  the  world  waa  to  be 
lid  of  this  monster  of  bis  species.  His  sick-bed  waa 
'  attended  by  that  Caligula,  the  only  surviving  sen  of 
XJWraanicua,  whose  conning  had  bafflad  the  insidt- 
eosnass  of  his  agitators  of  treason,  and  whose  obse- 
sjoiousaess  impossd  upon  himself ;  but  who  had  not 
been  always  able  to  erode  his  penetration,  aad  of 
whom,  when  his  life  was  begged,  which  had  bean 
three  times  threatened,  he  had  predicted,  with  the  tact 
of  a  connatural  mind,  that  "  Caius  would  qrom  a  ser- 
pent to  swallow  Rome,  snd  a  Phagthon  to  set  the  world 
on  fire."  Por  the  porpoee  of  ascertaining  whether  the 
lethargy  in  which  the  emperor  lay  was  aotuaUy  death, 
Caius  approached  and  attempted  to  draw  the  ring  from 
his  finger ;  it  resisted ;  snd  on  the  bold  suggestion  of 
Macro,  the  new  pretohan  prefect,  pillows  were  press- 
ed upon  him,  and  the  hand  of  her  son  avenged,  though 
late,  (he  manes  ef  Agrippina  (A.D  31,  aged  78).—. 
Tiberius  wss  a  crafty  speaker,  was  literary,  addicted 
to  aatrology,  and,  like  Augustus,  apprehensive  of  thun- 
der, as  a  preservative  against  which  he  wore  a  laurel 
In  hi* 


I  person  be  was  tall  and  robust,  broad  in 
the  shoaldets,  and  so  strong  in  the  muscles  that  be 
could  bore  a  hard  apple  with  bia  finger,  and  wound  the 
scarp  ef  a  boy  with  a  fiHip.  His  face  was  fair  eoav. 
plexioned,  and  would  have  been  handsome  if  it  bad 
not  been  disfigured  by  carbuncles,  for  which  bo  used 
cosmetics.  His  eye*  were  prodigiously  large,  and 
could  discern  objects  in  the  dark.  He  wore  his  hair 
long  in  the  neck,  contrary  to  the  Roman  usage ;  walk- 
ed erect,  with  a  stiff  neck ;  seldom  accosted  any  ewe; 
and,  when  he  spoke,  used  a  wave  of  toe  band  as*  in 
condescension. — The  news  of  the  tyrant's  death  waa 
received  at  Rome  with  popular  cries  of  «  Tibenoa  to 
the  Tiber!"  Hie  body. waa,  however,  born*  to  the 
city  by  the  soldiers,  and  burned  with  funeral  rites.  In 
his  will,  Cains,  and  Tiberius  the  eon  of  the  younger 
Druaus,  were  named  as  his  heirs,  with  a  reversion  to 
the  aorviver.  (Sueton-  Vit.  Tib.—Ttk.,  Ann.,  lib. 
1,  *,  3,  dee. — Ettas'*  Roman  Rmptrar;  p.  47,  «m.) 

Ttsisoos,  now  the  Tnste,  a  river  of  Die  is,  called 
also  Pathyasus,  falling  into  the  Danube,  and  forming 
the  western  limit  of  Dacia.  (PKn.,  4,  IS. — Ammitui. 
JnVeeiJ.,  17.  3.) — K.  (or  Tibiaeum),  a  city  ef  Dacia, 
on  the  river  Tomes,  one  of  tho  tributaries  of  the  Dan- 
ube, and  near  the  junction  of  the  Bfotra  with  the  for- 
mer stream.  It  is  now  the  Cavarmn,  (Buchoff  and  AAU- 
for,  WUrttrb.  der  Geogr.,  p.  9T».) 
Tmie.    Put.  Tiberis. 

TrrrBn,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  on  the  northern  coast, 
and  on  the  strait  which  separates  that  island  front  Coj- 
1940 


ilea ;  hence  it  became  a  usual  landing-place.  It  a 
now  Longo  Sario.   (PtoL—Itin.  Ant.,  72.) 

TiaoLMia,  Aulus  Albhtb,  a  Roman  knight,  cele- 
brated for  bia  poetical  composition-.  There  eon 
some  doubt  respectsngtbe  period  of  his  birth.  Fetrot 
Crinitua  and  Lylius  Gyraldus,  the  ancient  but  inac- 
curate biographers  of  the  Roman  poets,  relying  on  two 
Lines  erroneously  ascribed  to  Tibullua,  and  inserted 
in  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  third  book, 

NalaUm  notiri  primam  eiders  partata 
Qinm  cediit  fate  ctmnU  uttrqve  peri, 

had  maintained  that  he  was  bom  A.U.C.  711, in  which 
year  the  two  consols  Hirtius  and  Panes  were  natti- 
ly wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mutina.  Julio-  Scaliget 
waa  the  first  commentator  who  suspected  thai  then 
verses  were  interpolated,  and  hia  opinion  hu  bea 
confirmed  by  Jamie  Dousa,  who  has  shown,  it  great 
length,  that  the  chronology  they  would  establiah  could 
by  no  mean*  be  reconciled  with  date*  which  most  he 
assigned  to  various  events  m  the  life  of  the  poet.  He 
conjectures  that  the  lines  which  had  occasioned  the 
common  error  with  regard  to  the  birth  ef  TiboDa 
were  interpolated  in  hia  elegies  from  the  works  of 
Ovid,  in  whose  Trittia  they  occur  (4, 10).  Dots 
waa  followed  by  Broukhusios  and  Vulpine,  who  tl 
seem  right  iu  placing  the  birth  of  Tibullua  earlier  tho 
A.U.C.  711 ;  but  it  would  not  appear  that  they  had 
adduced  sufficient  authority  for  carrying  it  quite  sofa 
back  aa  690,  which  they  have  fixed  on  for  the  epoch 
of  hie  birth.  It  appears  from  an  epigram  of  iWitra 
M areas,  a  contemporary  of  Tibullua,  that  he  taxi 
to  live  about  the  same  time  with  Virgil.  Bat  Tirol 
died  in  734,  snd,  bad  Tibullua  been  born  so  early  u 
680,  he  must  have  reached  the  age  of  forty-four  at  tbj 
time  ef  hia  decease,  which  is  scarcely  consistent  "«i 
the  premature  death  deplored  by  his  conteraporsna, 
or  the  epithet  Jtaem  applied  to  him  in  this  lerj  ep- 
igram of  Domitius  Marsua.  On  the  whole,  his  bim 
may  be  safety  conjectured  to  have  occurred  betwsa 
A.U.C.  695  aad  700.  It  baa  been  remarked, that  few 
of  the  gnat  Latin  poets,  orators,  or  historians  wen 
born  at  Rom*,  and  that,  if  the  capital  bad  always  co- 
ined the  distinction  of  Romans  to  the  ancient  iuiilia 
within  the  walla,  her  name  would  have  been  depute! 
of  some  of  it*  noblest  omsmenis.  Tibullua, hoam* 
is  one  of  the  a  (captions,  aa  bia  birth,  in  whatever  Jftr 
it  may  have  happened,  unquestionably  took  puce  ■ 
the  capital.  He  wa*  descended  of  an  equestrian  un- 
ity of  considerable  wealth  and  possessions,  thoagh  Wt 
known  or  mentioned  in  the  history  of  their  coontrj, 
Hia  father  bad  been  engaged  on  the  aide  of  Pomps} 
in  the  civil  ware,  and  died  soon  after  Cesar  bad  6naBj 
triumphed  ever  the  liberties  of  Rome.  It  is  said,  bat 
without  any  sufficient  authority,  that  Tibullns  hieae? 
waa  present  at  Pbilippi,  along  with  hi*  friend  Mesas, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  republican  army.  He  retired  ra 
early  life  to  bis  paternal  villa  near  Pedum.  Is  hs 
youth  be  bad  tasted  the  sweets  of  affluence  and  fa- 
van*,  hat  the  ample  pattunony  be  bad  inherited  in* 
hi*  s  ran  est  or*  waa  greatly  diminished  by  the  partiuca 
of  land  made  to  the  soldiery  of  the  triumvirs.  Buia 
and  other  French  critic*  have  alleged  that  he  »» 
ruined  by  hia  own  dissipation  and  extravagance,  wtuck 
has  beau  denied  by  Valpiua  and  Broukhusint,  ut 
learned  editor*  and  commentators  of  Tibullna,  wiii 
the  aante  eagestnea*  a*  if  their  own.  fame  and  forta« 
depended  upon  the  question.  The  partition  of  U» 
lendain  Italy  waa  probably  the  chief  cause  of  his* 
dtgenco ;  bat  it  is  not  unlikely  that  bis  own  ertiT*- 
ounce  may  have  eoetaibutod  to  hi*  early  difficnlna. 
He  otters  Ilia  coaaplaint*  of  the  venality  of  ha  nus- 
tresses  and  rnvsmntea  in  term*  which  show  that  6* 
had  already  suffered  from  their  rapacity.  Nsrerd* 
Wts,  be  eapreesee  bisnastf  ssif  prepared  to partmtt 
everything  to  gratify  their  cupidity.   It  seeras  isueaWs 
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ill  dc  ptrt  of  the  land  of  which  Tibollua  had  been 
•sprired  was  restored  to  bint,  as  we  find  not  in  hi*  el- 
egies i  single  expression  of  gratitude  or  compliment, 
from  which  it  might  be  conjectured  that  Augustus  hsd 
stoned  to  him  for  (be  wrongs  of  Oetaviua.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  he  wm  not  reduced  to  extreme 
•not.  It  might  even  be  inferred,  from  a  distich  in  one 
of  hi)  elegies  (3,  4),  that  his  chief  paternal  seat  had 
seen  preserved  to  him : 

"  Qmnetjpm  tedet  jubett  *i  tends™  atita* 
lit  tub  tmperium,  tub  titulumqut,  Laret." 

Horace,  too,  in  s  complimentary  epistle  (1,4),  written 
long  after  the  partition  of  the  lands,  save  that  the  gods 
had  bestowed  on  htm  wealth,  and  the  art  of  enjoying 
it:  • 

"  Di  tibi  dititiat  dedtruni,  axltmque  fruendi." 

His  own  idea  of  the  enjoyment  of  such  wealth  as  he 
possessed  seems  to  have  been  (judging,  at  least,  from 
Iris  poems)  a  rural  life  of  tranquillity  and  repose,  of 
which  the  sole  empVsyinenc  should  consist  in  the 
peaceful  avocation*  of  husbandry,  and  the  leisure 
hoars  should  be  devoted  to  the  Muses  or  to  pleasure. 
His  friendship,  however,  fox  Messala,  and,  perhaps, 
some  hops  of  improving  his  moderate  and  diminished 
fortune,  induced  him  to  attend  that  celebrated  com- 
mander in  virions  military  expedition*.    It  wbnld  ap- 
pear that  he  had  accompanied  bam  in  not  lea*  than 
three.  But  the  precise  periods  at  which  they  Were 
undertaken,  and  the  order  in  which  they  succeeded 
each  other,-  are  subjects  involved  m  much  uncertainty 
and  contradiction.   The  first  was  commenced  in  710, 
against  the  SaUaaai,  a  fierce  and  warlike  people,  who 
inhabited  the  Pennine  or  Qraian  Alps,  and  from  their 
fastnesses  had  long  bid  defiance  to  every' effort  made 
by  a  regular  army  for  their  subjugation.— -His  next  ex- 
pedition with  Meseala  waa  to  Aquttsnic  Gaol.  That 
province  having  revolted  in  794,  Messala  was  intrust- 
ed with  the  task  of  reducing  it  to  obedience;  end  he 
proceeded  on  this  service  immediately  after  the  battle 
of  Actinm.    Several  sharp  actions  took  place,  In  which 
Tibutjue  sign  allied  his  courage  ;  and  the  sneeess  of 
thus  campaign,  if  we  may  believe  himself,  waa  in  no 
sMtiall  degree  attributable  to  his  bravery  and  exertions, 
la  the  following  season,  Messala,  being  intrusted  by  the 
emperor  with  an  extraordinary  command  in  the  East, 
requested  Tibollds  to  accompany  him ;  and  to  this 
proposal  oar  poet,  though,  it  would  appear,  with  some 
reluctance,  at  length  consented.    He  had  not,  how- 
ever, been  long  at  sea,  when  his  health  suffered  so 
severely  that  he  waa  obliged  to  be  put  on  shore  at  an 
island,  which  TibuUos  names  by  its  poetical  appella- 
tion of  Pbasaeia:  but  which  was  than  commonly  called 
Corey™,  now  Corfu.   He  soon  recovered  from  this 
dangerous  sickness,  and,  as  soon  at  he  was  able  to 
renew  his  voyage,  he  joined  Messala,  and  travelled 
with  him  through  Syria,  Cilieia,  and  Egypt.  Having 
returned  to  Italy,  he  again  retired  to  his  farm  at  Pe- 
dum, where,  though  he  occasionally  visited  the  capi- 
tal, be  chiefly  resided  for  the  remainder  of  hit  life. — 
Tibollua  was  endued  with  elegant  manner*  and 
handsome  person,  which  involved  him  in  many  licen- 
tious connexions.   Bat,  though  devoted  to  pleasure, 
be  at  the  same  time  drew  closer  his  connexion  with 
the  moat  learned  and  polished  of  bis  countrymen,  as 
Valerias,  Macer,  end  Horace.   He  continued,  likewise, . 
an  uninterrupted  friendship  with  Messals,  whowss  now 
it  the  height  of  his  reputation,  his  home  being  the  re- 
tort of  the  learned,  end  his  patronage  the  surest  pass- 
port to  the  gates  of  fame.  Tibullue'  enjoyment  of  this 
sort  of  life  waa  considerably  impaired  by  the  state  of  his 
issalth,  which  had  continued  to  be  delicate  ever  since 
he  illness  with  which  be  waa  attacked  at  Corcyra.  His 
i  protracted  till  784,  and  bit  death,  which 


elegiac  poem.  —The  events  and  circumstances  of  the 
life  of  Tibullus  have  exercised  h  remarkable  influence 
on  his  writings.    Those  occurrences  to  which  he  waa 
exposed  tended  to  give  a  peculiar  torn  to  his  thoughts, 
and  a  peculiar  colouring  to  his  language.    The  Ro- 
man fair  of  the  highest  rank  had  become  alike  licen- 
tious and  venal ;  and  the  property  of  those  ancient 
possessors  of  the  Italian  soil,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
republican  party,  was  divided  by  unprincipled  usurp- 
ers among  their  rapacious  soldiery.    Unhappy  in  lore, 
and  less  prosperous  in  fortune  then  in  early  youth  he 
bad  reason  to  anticipate,  all  that  he  utters  on  these 
topics  is  stamped  with  such  reality,  that  no  reader  can 
suspect  for  a  moment  either  that  his  complaint*  were 
borrowed  from  Greek  aoorces,  or  were  the  men  crea- 
tions of  fancy.   His  feelings  seem  to  have  been  too 
acute  to  permit  him  the  possession  of  that  perfect  re- 
pose arte!  equanimity  of  spirit  wbieh  he  justly  ac- 
counted the  chief  blessing  of  life.   That  indifference 
to  eminence  and  wealth,  which  Horace  perhaps  en- 
joyed, and  which  seems  to  have  been  so  earnestly  de- 
sired by  Tibollua,  was  rather  pretended  by  him  than 
actually  felt ;  and  his  inability  to  procure  either  the 
advantages  of  fortune  or  delights  of  contentment  is 
the  source  of  constant  struggle  and  disappointment. 
Hence  the  irritability,  melancholy,  and  changeable- 
ness  of  bis  temper.    Such  circumstances  in  the  life, 
and  such  features  in  the  character  of  Tibullus,  will  be 
found  explanatory  and  illustrative  of  much  which  We 
find  in  his  elegies.   These  elegies  have  neen  divided 
by  German  writers  into  Erotic,  Rural,  Devotional,  and 
Panegyrical.   The  chief  ingredients  in  his  poems  are  1 
no  doubt  derived  from  such  topics  ;  but  many  of  his 
elegies  partake  of  all  these  qualities,  and  there  are 
few  of  them  which  can  be  accounted  as  purely  belong- 
ing to  any  of  the  above  classes.   The  elegies,  how- 
ever, in  which  amatory  sentiments  predominate,  are 
by  far  the  most  numerous. — One  can  scarcely  be  a 
poet  and  in  love,  it  has  been  eaid,  without  also  loving 
the  country.    Its  scenes  supply  the  sweetest  images  ; 
there  the  shepherds  have  their  cool  retreats,  and  love- 
songs  have  their  echoes.    Accordingly,  the  pastoral 
delineations  whith  occur  m  tho  elegies  of  Tibullus  are 
closely  interwoven  with  the  erotic  sentiments;  and 
there  are  few,  indeed,  of  his  amorous  verses  which  are 
not  beautified  by  that  reference  to  rural  feelings  which 
forms  the  great  and  charaetorietic  charm  of  the  works 
of  the  Latin  poets.   Again,  as  rural  pictures  are  inter- 
mixed, in  the  elegies  of  Tibullus,  with  amatory  sen- 
timents and  feelings,  ao  his  poems,  which  have  been 
classed  together  as  devotional,  are  closely  connected 
with  his  pastoral  verses.    They  sre  full  of  images  of 
rural  theology,  and  it  is  to  the  rustic  and  domestic 
gods  that  his  devotion  is  chiefly  psid.    He  renders 
thanks  to  these  deities  for  the  prosperity  of  his  little 
farm.  Or  piously  prepares  a  festival  to  their  honour. — 
His  panegyrics  on  his  friends  form  the  least  pleasing 
and  least  valuable  part  of  the  writings  of  Tibullus. 
This  subject  was  not  suited  to  the  elegiac  strain,  or 
to  the.  soft  and  tender  genius  of  the  poet.  When 
he  assumes  the  tone  of  familiar  friendship,  as  in  the 
poems  on  the  birthdays  of  Messala  and  of  his  friend 
Cornutus,  his  compliments  s-    easy  and  graceful. 
But  his  long  and  laboured  p:      vric  on  Messala,  in 
the  fourth  book,  written  on  occuu.un  of  his  patron  ob- 
taining the  consulship,  shows  how  little  he  waa  quali- 
fied to  excel  in  this  species  of  composition.  The 
compositions  evidently  most  adapted  to  the  genius  of 
Tibullus  are  poems  not  merely  written  in  elegiac 
verse,  but  which  answer  to  our  understanding  of  the 
word  Elegy  in  the  subject  and  sentiments.  The 
tone  of  complsint  best  accords  with  his  soul.  He 
seems  naturally  to  hare  been  possessed  of  extreme 
sensibility  ;  and  at  that  period  of  life  when  the  mind 
lava  in  ita  store  of  ideas  for  the  future  voyage,  he  had 
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Hence,  though  hi*  fortune  afterward  improved,  he 
had  acquired  the  habit  of  viewing  obejcta  ai  sur- 
rounded with  a  continual  gloom ;  nor  doea  any  other 
poet  bo  often  introduce  the  dismal  images  of  death. 
Even  to  the  most  joyous  thoughts  of  Tibullus,  some 
mournful  or  plaintive  sentiment  is  generally  united, 
and  bis  most  gsy  snd  smiling  figures  wear  duplets  of 
cypress  on  their  brows. — It  has  already  been  said,  that 
Tibullus  was  no  imitator  of  the  Greeks,  and  be  is 
certainly  the  meet  original  of  the  Latin  poets.  His 
elegiea  were  the  overflowings  of  bis  sorrows,  hi*  mis- 
tress alone  was  the  Muse  that  inspired  him.  In  the 
few  instances  in  which  be  hss  followed  the  Greeks,  he 
has  imitated  them  with  much  good  taste,  and  some- 
limes  even  with  improvements  on  the  original. — The 
elegies  of  Tibullus  are  divided  into  four  books. — 
These  poems  are  commonly  printed  along  with  those 
of  Catullus  and  Propertius.  Of  tbe  editions  of  Tibul- 
lus separately,  the  best  ire,  that  of  Broockhusios, 
Aouulod.,  1708,  4to;  that  of  Vulpios,  Patau.,  1749, 
•to;  that  of  Heyne,  Lip:,  1755-77-98,  8vo;  that  of 
Wunderlich,  Lip*.,  1817,  8vo;  that  of  Lachmann, 
Berol.,  1829, 8vo ;  and  that  of  Disseu,  Gotting.,  1835, 
3  vols.  8vo.    (Dunlop't  Roman  Lit.,  vol.  3,  p.  383, 

an  ancient  town  of  Latium,  northeast  of 
Rome,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Anio.  According  to  Dio- 
nysius  of  Halicamassus,  it  waa  originally  a  town  of  tbe 
Siculi,  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Latium ;  and, 
as  a  proof  of  this  fact,  he  mentions  that  the  name  of 
Sicelion  was  still  attached  to  a  portion  of  tbe  place. 
[Dion.  Hoi.,  1,  16.)  Tibur,  however,  laya  claim  to  a 
more  illustrious,  though  a  later  origin,  having  been 
founded,  according  to  some  authors,  by  Catillus,  an 
officer  of  Evander,  while  others  pretend  that  this  Ca- 
tillus was  a  son  of  Amphiaraus,  who,  with  his  two 
brothers,  migrated  to  Italy,  and,  having  conquered  tbe 
Sieuli,  gave  to  one  of  their  towns  the  name  of  Tibur, 
from  bis  brother  Tiburtus.  From  this  account  of  So- 
linus  (c.  8),  as  well  as  that  of  Diooysios,  we  msy  col- 
lect that  Catillus  was  one  of  tbe  Pelasgic  chiefs,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Aborigines,  formed  settle- 
ments in  Italy. — Tibur  is  one  of  the  places  that  ap- 
pear most  frequently  to  have  afforded  an  asylum  to 
Roman  fugitives.  From  what  period  it  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a  Roman  city  is  not  precisely  known,  but  it 
was,  in  sll  probability,  anterior  to  tbe  civil  wars  of 
Minus  snd  Sylls.  The  latter,  indeed,  is  said  to  have 
deprived  the  Tiburtini  of  these  privileges,  but  they 
regained  them  upon  his  abdication,  and  they  were 
confirmed  by  tbe  Emperor  Claudius.  Hercules  was 
the  deity  held  in  the  greatest  veneration  at  Tibur; 
and  his  temple,  on  the  foundations  of  which  the  pres- 
ent cathedral  ia  said  to  be  built,  was  famoua  through- 
out Italy.  (Strabo,  238.)  Hence  the  epithet  of  Her- 
culean given  by  the  poets  to  this  city.  The  modern 
name  of  Tibur  is  TitUL — As  regsrds  the  Sibyl  of  Ti- 
bur, vii.  Albunea.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p. 
56.) 

Tiburtus,  b  brother  of  the  founder  of  Tibar,  which 
is  hence  often  called  Ttburtia  Mania.  {Vii.  Tibur.) 
He  was  one  of  the  sons  of  AtnphitT&as.  (Virg.,  JEn., 
7,  670.) 

Ticinum,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situate  on  the 
river  Ticinus,  near  its  junction  with  tbe  Psdus.  It 
wss  founded,  according  to  Pliny  (3,  17),  by  tbe  La>vi 
and  Marici,  hut,  being  placed  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ticinus,  it  would,  of  course,  belong  to  the  Insubres  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Ptolemy  (p.  64)  ascribes  it  to  that  people. 
Tacitus  is  the  first  historian  that  makes  mention  of  it. 
According  to  that  historisn  (Ann.,  3. 6),  Augustus  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Ticinum  to  meet  the  corpse  of  Dru- 
sus,  the  father  of  Germanicus,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
and  from  thence  escorted  it  to  Rome.  It  ia  also  fre- 
quently noticed  in  his  Histories.  Ancient  inscriptions 
give  it  the  title  of  municipium.  Under  the  Lombard 
1841 


kings,  Ticinum  assumed  the  max  of  Pipit,  nbc^u 
process  of  time,  baa  been  changed  to  Pais.  {fuL 
Dxacan.,  Her.  Lang.,  2,  16.  —  Craaa't  4«t  IuV 
vol.  1,  p.  63.) 

Ticinus,  now  tbe  Testae,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpt- 
na,  rising  in  tbe  Leopontine  Alps,  near  tbe  norm  el 
tbe  Rhodanua,  and  falling  into  tbe  Po  near  Ticima. 
It  traversed  in  its  course  the  Lacua  Verbanue,  or  Ltgt 
Maggiore.  At  the  mouth  of  this  river,  the  Roman, 
under  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  fstber  of  Scipio  African™ 
tbe  Elder,  were  defeated  by  Hannibal— Consult,  n 
relation  to  this  battle,  the  remarks  of  Cramer  U«t 
Italy,  voL  1,  p.  54,  teat.). 

Tifata,  a  mountain  range  of  Campania,  about  i 
mile  to  the  east  of  Capua.  It  was  a  branch  of  lit 
Apennines,  and  now  takes  its  nsme  from  the  village 
of  Maidaloni,  near  Court*.  Hie  original  ngei&a- 
tioa  of  the  word  Tifata,  according  to  Fenus,  anavsej 
to  that  of  the  Latin  ibktta.  This  ridge  u  oftea  » 
ticed  by  Livy  as  a  favourite  position  of  Hasans' 
when  in  the  vicinity  of  Capne  (S3,  36  tt  39;  M,  5). 
Here  also  were  two  celebrated  temples  cotaeentai 
to  Diana  and  Jove.  (Cramer'*  Ant.  /Mb,  toL  1,1 
205.) 

Tirieifon,  I.  a  town  of  Umbria,  near  the  Metaotv 
called  hence,  for  distinction'  sake,  Mettmrauc  Its 
now  St.  Angela  tn  Fade.  (Ferny,  3,  18.) — It  A 
town  of  Umbria,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Tie, 
and  on  tbe  left  bank  of  that  river,  distinguished  has 
that  circumstance  by  the  epithet  of  TUtnwm.  In 
site  is  supposed  to  be  occupied  by  the  modem  Cm 
da  CatUOo.  Tiferauta  is  chiefly  known  to  oa  fns 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  been  situated  near  at 
villa  of  the  younger  Piiny.  (Cramer's  Anc  *a> 
vol  1,  p.  363.) — III.  A  town  of  Samniom,  ssponst 
10  have  stood  near  the  Pont*  at  isaasssae,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Tifemus  (now  A/eras),  la 
Moos  Tifemus  was  near  the  source  of  the  earn  m- 
er,  above  Boiano,  and  ia  now  called  Menu  Ham 
(Cramer' a  Am.  Italy,  vol  3,  p.  831.) 

Tiratttus,  a  mountain  of  CanuMnu.  ( Kid.  Ts%> 
num  III.) 

TioSLLiNus,  Sophonius,  aa  infamous  chanoa  s 
tbe  reign  of  Nero,  whose  vices  secured  m  him  ues- 
vour  of  that  corrupt  emparor.  He  was  prefect  of  * 
praetorian  guards  when  the  conspiracy  against  Noes* 
discovered,  and  for  bis  services  on  that  occasne  itt 
emperor  bestowed  upon  him  triumphal  honour*  Bit- 
ing gained,  according  to  Tacitus,  an  entire  aacenatf 
over  tbe  affections  of  Nero,  he  was,  in  some  inetanca, 
the  adviser  of  some  of  the  worst  sets  of  that  prate, 
snd  in  others  the  chief  actor,  without  lbs  knoslesji 
of  his  master.  He  corrupted  Nero  st  first,  end  un 
deserted  bim;  and  at  last,  to  tbe  great  joy  of  all,  it 
waa  compelled  to  put  an  end  to  bis  existence  by  oris 
of  Otho.  (Tacit,,  Ana.,  14,  51,  ttoa.—Il  tf.li 
73.— Id.,  Hilt.,  1,  72.) 

TiosllIus,  M.  Hermogenea,  a  singer  snd  nraacsa 
who  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Johns  Cesar,  asdaf 
terward  in  that  of  Augustus.  He  seems  to  bare  bin 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  a  fine  voice,  are!  a  court 
snd  insinuating  sddress.  His  moral  character  may  a 
inferred  from  those  who  are  said  in  Horace  (Sst .,  1, 1 
3)  to  have  deplored  his  death,  and  on  whom  be  «mU 
appear  to  have  squandered  much  of  his  wealth.  Ci- 
cero, in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  numbers  Tigelhos  anon; 
the  "familiaritsimi"  of  Caesar,  and  describes  has  ■ 
"kominem  patUentwrem  patrin  no,"  in  aUoaatn  » 
tbe  unwholesome  atmosphere  of  Sardinia,  of  who 
island  this  individual  was  a  native.  (Cic.,  Ef.  * 
Fam.,  7,  24  )  The  scholiast  informs  as  that  Hone 
sttscked  Tieellins  because  tbe  latter  derided  his  m 
aea.   (Sehol.  ad  Horat.,  L  e.) 

TioBiaas,  king  of  Armenia,  the  son-in-lis  «« 
ally  of  Mithrsdates.  He  readered  himself  msater  ef 
Armenia  Minor,  Csppsdocis,  and  Syria,  bat  fast  «J 
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these  conquests  after  Ibe  defeat  of  Mithradetes.  Lu- 
eulioi,  the  Roman  commander,  invaded  Armenia,  and 
defined,  near  Tigranocerta,  the  mixed  and  numerous 
army  of  Tigranes.  ( Vid.  Lucullua.)  The  peace  con- 
cluded in  the  year  63  B.C.  left  bim  only  Armenia. 
(VU.  Milhradatea  VII.) 


Tmranocrrta,  the  capital  of  Armenia,  built  by,  into  the  Danube.    (Plm.,  3,  26.) 


Tigrwiee  during  the  Mithradatic  war.  It  was  aituate 
to  ibe  eaat  of  the  Tigris,  on  the  river  Nicephorius, 
and,  according  to  Tacitus,  stood  on  a  bill  nearly  sur- 
roonded^  by  the  latter  river.   It  was  a  large,  rich,  and 

K awful  city.  It  was  inhabited  not  only  by  Orientals, 
t  also  by  many  Grecian  colonist*,  and  likewise  by 
captives  who  had  been  carried  off  by  Tigranes  from 
some  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Syria  which  bad  been 
conquered  by  him  from  the  Seleucide.  Lucullua, 
daring  the  Mithradatic  war,  took  it  with  difficulty,  and 
found  in  it  immense  riehes,  and  no  less  than  8,000 
talents  in  ready  money.  The  Roman  commander  sent 
home  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  inhabitants,  but 
still  the  city  remained,  after  this,  no  unimportant  place. 
The  remains  of  Tigranocerta  are  at  Seredon  the  Bitlit- 
Sto.  {Toe.,  Arm.,  12,  60.— Jo*,  ibid.,  14,  84.— PUn., 
«,».) 

Tigris,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  rising  in  the  mount- 
ains of  Armenia  Major,  in  the  district  of  Sophene,  and 
falling  into  the  Euphrates.    A  rising  ground  prevents 
it  from  proceeding  to  the  Euphrates  in  the  early  part 
of  it*  coarse.    A  deep  ravine  in  the  mountains  above 
Amida,  or  Diarbehr,  opens  a  passage  for  it,  and  it 
tales  its  speedy  course  across  a  territory  which  is  very 
unequal,  and  has  a  powerful  declivity.    Its  extreme 
rapidity,  the  natural  effect  of  local  circumstances, 
baa  procured  for  it  the  name  of  Tigr  in  the  Median 
language,  Diglito  with  the  Syrians,  Delkat  or  Didhi- 
lot  in  Arabic,  and  Hiddekel  in  Hebrew ;  all  which 
terms  denote  the  flight  of  an  arrow.    ( Wahl,  V order 
und  Mutel  Alien,  1,  p.  710.— Compare  Rotenmdler, 
ad  Gen.,  2,  14.)   Besides  ibis  branch,  which  is  best 
known  to  the  moderns,  Pliny  baa  described  to  us,  in 
detail,  another,  which  issues  from  a  chain  of  mount- 
ains, now  the  mountains  of  Kurdutan,  to  the  west  of 
the  Arsissa  Palus  or  Lake  of  Van.    It  passes  by  the 
Lake  Arethusa.    Its  course  being  checked  by  a  part 
of  Mount  Taurus,  it  falls  into  a  subterranean  cavern 
called  Zoroander,  and  appears  sgsin  at  the  bottom  of 
the  mountain.    The  identity  of  its  waters  is  shown  by 
the  reappearance  of  light  bodies  at  its  issue  that  have 
been  thrown  up  into  it  above  the  place  where  it  en- 
ters the  mountains.    It  passes  also  by  ibe  Lake  Thos- 
pitis,  near  Arzanene  or  Erzen,  buries  itself  again  in 
subterranean  caverns,  and  reappears  at  the  distance 
of  twenty- five  miles  below,  near  Nymphsum.  This 
branch  joins  the  western  Tigris.   As  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  approach,  the  intermediate  land  loses  its 
elevation,  and  is  occupied  by  meadows  and  morasses. 
Several  artificial  communications,  perhaps  two  or  three 
of  which  are  natural,  form  a  prelude  to  the  approach- 
ing junction  of  the  rivers,  which  finally  takes  place 
near  the  modem  Kama.   The  river  formed  by  their 
junction  was  called  Paailigria,  now  Shot- el- Arab,  or 
the  river  of  Arabia.    It  has  three  principal  mouths, 
besides  a  small  outlet :  these  occupy  a  space  of  thirty- 
six  miles.    For  farther  particulars,  vid.  Euphrates. 
The  Tigris,  though  a  far  less  noble  stream  than  the 
Euphrates,  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  rivers  in  his- 
tory, and  many  famous  cities,  at  various  periods,  have 
decorated  its  banks :  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
Nineveh,  Seleucia,  Clesiphon,  and,  in  modern  times, 
Bagdad,  Mouml,  Diarbekr.    The  length  of  the  Ti- 
gris is  eight  hundred  miles.    (Herod.,  1,  89. — Id.,  6, 
6S. — 74, 6,  20.— Polyb.,  5,  46  —  Toe.,  Ann.,  6, 37.— 
Id.  ibid..  12,  13  —  Mela,  1,  2.— Id.,  3,  8.— Plin.,  2, 
103. — Id..  6,  9.--Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  2,  p.  191, 
Am.  ed.) 

TiovrIki,  a  warlike  people  among  the  Helvetii, 


whose  territory  is  supposed  to  have  answered  to  the 
modern  Zurich.  Considerable  doubt,  however,  has 
been  thrown  upon  the  correctness  of  this  opinion. 
(Consult  Jjtnmre,  Ind.  Geogr.  ad  Cat.,  «.  v. — Ober- 
Un.  ad  Cat.,  B.  G.,  1.  27.) 
Tmicua,  now  the  Timok,  s  river  of  Mania  falling 


Timjbus,  I.  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  a  native  of 
Locri,  born  about  B.C.  360.  He  was  a  preceptor  of 
Plato's.  We  have  remaining  of  his  productions  only 
a  single  work  (if  indeed  this  be  hia),  written  in  the 
Doric  dialect,  and  treating  "  of  the  Soul  of  the  World 
and  of  Nature"  (areol  V^°V  toouu  koI  yWtor). 
There  exists,  however,  much  uncertainty  aa  to  its 
being  the  work  of  Timaras  or  not.  Tennemann  (Syst. 
der  Plot.  Phil.,  vol.  1,  p.  93)  attempts  to  prove  that 
it  is  merely  an  extract  from  the  Timanus  of  Plato. 
Other  critics,  on  the  contrary,  charge  Plato  with  cop- 
ying from  this  work  into  hia  dialogue.  We  owe  the 
preservation  of  this  niece  of  Timaius'  to  Proclua,  who 
baa  placed  it  at  the  head  of  his  commentary  on  Plato'* 
Timajus.  (SchW,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  2,  p.  3)3.)— 
II.  A  native  of  Tauromenium,  in  Sicily,  who  flourish- 
ed about  260  B.C.  Having  been  driven  into  exile 
by  Agathocles,  be  repaired  to  Athens,  where  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  the  composition  of  a  great  historical 
work  on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  on  those  of  Sicily,  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus,  of  Agathocles,  &c.  It  bore  the  title 
of  'EXknvuca  xai  StxeAtxa,  or,  rather,  'ItoXucH  xal 
SiKtXixd,  and  was  divided  into  more  than  40  books. 
It  appears,  from  a  passage  in  Polybius  (8,  32),  tha1 
this  work  did  not  contain  a  synchronistic  relation  of 
events,  but  consisted  rather  of  detached  portions  of 
history,  in  each  of  which  the  author  treated  separately 
of  some  important  event  Cicero  cite*  Timojus  as  a 
model  of  what  was  called  the  "  Asiatic"  style.  (Brut., 
c.  95. — De  Orat.,  2, 13.)  Polybius,  and,  after  him,  Di- 
odorua  Siculus,  have  charged  Timams  with  credulity 
and  unfairness.  Naturally  gloomy  and  morose,  he  was 
exasperated  by  the  treatment  which  he  had  experienced 
from  Agathocles.  Hi*  ill-humour,  however  (if  it  may 
be  so  termed),  never  degenerated  into  misanthropy ; 
he  was  even  open  at  timea  to  kindly  affections.  Ti- 
moleon  was  the  hero  whom  he  admired ;  and  Cicero 
says  that  the  former  owed  a  part  of  bis  glory  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  had  such  an  historian  of 
hia  exploits  aa  Tinusua.  (Ep.  ad  Fern.,  4,  12.)  The 
ancients  praised  his  geographical  knowledge,  and  his 
care  in  indicating  the  chronology  of  the  events  which 
he  describes.  He  appears  alao  to  have  composed  an- 
other work,  on  the  "  Olympiads,"  and  it  is  said  be 
was  the  first  historical  writer  that  employed  this  era. 
Longinus,  after  speaking  of  Timcus  as  in  general  an 
able,  well-informed,  and  sensible  writer,  charges  him 
with  frequent  puerilities  and  frigid  expressions,  which 
he  ascribes  to  an  over-eagemess  for  novelty  of  idea* 
and  language.  (Long.,  9  4.) — We  have  only  some 
fragments  remaining  of  the  historical  work.  These 
have  been  collected  by  Goller,  in  his  treatise  "Dt 
Situ  et  Origine  Syracutarum,"  p.  209,  teqq.  (Schott, 
Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  3,  p.  219,  teqq.)— III.  A  sophist 
of  the  third  century  of  our  era,  who  wrote  a  book  call- 
ed Lexicon  voeum  Platoniearum.  It  was  edited  with 
great  ability  by  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  Bat.,  1764,  8vo. — 
A  later  edition  of  thia  same,  containing  all  Ruhnken's 
notes,  appeared  from  the  Leipsic  press  in  1828,  8vo, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  Koch. — As  regards  the  pe- 
riod when  he  is  supposed  to  have  flourished,  consult 
the  remarka  of  Ruhnken  (Praf,  p  xiv.). 

Timaoenrs,  a  native  of  Alexandres,  son  of  the  bank- 
er of  Ptolemy  Auletes.  Having  been  reduced  to  slave- 
ry when  the  city  was  taken  by  Gabinius  (65  B.C.),  he 
waa  brought  to  Rome,  and  sold  to  Faustus,  the  son  of 
Sylla,  who  gave  him  his  freedom.  He  exercised,  afte. 
this,  the  profession  of  s  cook,  and  then  that  of  a  litter- 
bearer  Uecticariut).    Abandon1  ng,  subsequently,  this 
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(ramble  employment  he  set  op  u  t  teacher  of  rheto- 
rje,  and  met  with  brilliant  success.  Hia  society  was 
much  sought  alter  on  account  of  his  agroeable»mannera 
and  intellectual  qualities ;  but  bis  passion  for  uttering 
hont  mote  ruined  all  his  prospects.  Augustus,  it  seems, 
had  appointed  him  his  historiographer,  and  extended 
bis  favour  to  him  in  a  marked  degree,  until,  offended 
by  a  witty  speech  of  Timagenes,  he  forbade  him  his 
presence.  In  the  resentment  of  the  moment,  Ttmag- 
enes burned  the  history  which  he  had  composed  of  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  retired  to  Tuseulnm,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  patronage  and  protection  of  Asintue  Pol- 
Ho.  In  this  retreat  be  Wrote  a  History  of  Alexander 
and  bis  successors,  entitled  step}  paaiXtov  ("  Of 
King*").  This  work  formed  one  of  the  principal 
sources  whence  Qointus  Curtius  drew  the  materials 
of  his  historical  romance.  Timagenes,  after  this,  fixed 
his  residence  st  the  very  extremity  of  the  empire,  in 
Drapanum,  a  city  of  Osrhoene,  where  he  ended  his 
daya.  It  is  on  account  of  his  residence  m  this  part  of 
the  East  that  some  authors  give  him  the  epithet  of 
"the  Syrian."  Besides  his  History  of  Alexander, 
Timagenes  also  published  a  work  on  the  Gauls,  which 
is  cited  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Plutarch. 
(Bonamy,  Recherche*  w  Vhtstarien  Timagint. — 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  da  Inter.,  dec,  vol.  13,  p.  36.) 
Vossius  distinguishes  between  Timagenes  the  Alexan- 
dres and  Timagenes  the  Syrian,  but  in  this  he  is 
wrong.    (Seholl,  Hitt.  Lit.  Or.,  vol.  4,  p.  75.) 

Tikamthis,  I.  a  painter,  said  by  Eostathioa  (ad  11., 
34, 103)  to  have  been  a  native  of  Sicyon,  bat  by  Qnin- 
tilian  (3,  13),  of  Cvthnoa.  He  was  a  contemporary 
of  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  (Plin.,  35,  9,  36),  and  must, 
consequently,  have  lived  about  Olymp  96.  The  most 
Important  passage  relating  to  him  ia  m  Pliny  (36,  16, 
86). — Timanthes  has  not  been  so  much  brought  for- 
ward in  the  annata  of  art  aa  Zeuxh)  and  Parrhasius ; 
but,  as  far  as  we  have  means  given  ns  of  judging,  he 
Waa,  at  least,  inferior  to  neither  in  genius.  He  seems 
to  have  thrown  a  large  share  of  intellect  and  thought 
into  his  productions.  He  appears  to  have  been  une- 
qualled both  in  Ingenuity  and  feeling,  of  which  we 
have  some  remarkable  examples.  One  of  these  waa 
displayed  in  the  picture  on  the  noble  subject  of  the 
sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  in  which  be  represented  the 
tender  and  beautiful  virgin  standing  before  the  altar 
awaiting  her  doom,  and  surrounded  by  her  afflicted 
relatives.  All  these  last  he  depicted  as  moved  by  va- 
rious degrees  of  sorrow,  and  grief  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  utmost  expression  in  the  face  of  Menelaua; 
out  that  of  Agamemnon  was  left;  and  the  painter, 
heightening  the  interest  of  the  piece  by  a  forbearance 
of  judgment,  often  erroneously  regarded  as  a  confess- 
ion of  the  inadequacy  of  his  art,  covered  the  bead  of 
the  father  with  his  msntle,  and  left  hie  agony  to  the 
imagination  of  the  spectators. — In  Fuseli's  Lecture  on 
Ancient  Art,  this  painting  of  Timanthes  is  made  the 
subject  of  a  full  and  very  able  criticism,  in  the  course 
of  wbieh  he  dissents  expressly  from  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds,  who  agreed  with  M.  Falconet  in  re- 
garding the  circumstsnco  of  the  msntle-enveloped  face 
of  Agamemnon  aa  little  better  than  a  mere  trick  on 
the  part  of  the  artist.  The  remarks  of  Fuseii,  in 
answer  to  this  and  simirsr  animadversions,  are  worthy 
of  being  quoted  :  "  Neither  the  French  nor  the  Eng- 
lish critic  appears  to  me  to  have  comprehended  the 
real  motive  of  Timanthes ;  they  escribe  to  impotence 
what  waa  the  forbearance  of  judgment.  Timanthea 
felt  like  a  father ;  he  did  not  hide  the  face  of  Aga- 
memnon because  it  was  beyond  the  power  of  his  art, 
nor  because  it  waa  beyond  the  potribility,  but  because 
it  was  beyond  the  dignity  of  expression  ;  becsuse  the 
inspiring  feature  of  paternal  affection  at  that  moment, 
and  the  action  which,  of  necessity,  must  hsve  accom- 
panied it,  would  either  have  destroyed  the  grandeur  of 
the  character  and  the  solemnity  of  the  scene,  or  sub- 
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jected  the  painter,  with  the  majority  of  bis  jndpea,  k 
the  imputation  of  insensibility.    He  mast  eiuci  tat 
represented  him  in  tears,  or  convulsed  st  the  lash «[ 
the  Uplifted  steel,  forgetting  the  ebief  in  the  father,  and 
in  that  state  of  stupefaction  which  levels  til  [eatnm 
and  deadens  expression.    He  might,  indeed,  bin 
chosen  a  fourth  mode ;  be  might  have  exhibited  hia 
fainting  and  palsied  ita  the  anna  of  his  attendant*, 
and,  by  this  confusion  of  male  and  female  character, 
merited  the  applause  erf  every  theatre  in  Paris.  Sit 
Timanthes  had  too  true  a  sense  of  nature  to  efpou  a 
father's  feelings  or  to  tear  a  passion  to  ran ;  nor  fas 
the  Greeks  yet  learned  of  Rome  to  steel  the  fate.  If 
be  made  Agamemnon  bear  his  calamity  si  a  man,  at 
made  hhn  also  feel  it  aa  a  man.    It  became  the  Ma 
of  Greece  to  sanction  the  ceremony  with  his  present; 
it  did  net  become  tbe  father  to  see  the  cHuehter  be- 
neath the  dagger's  point :  the  same  nature  that  uses 
a  real  mantle  over  tbe  face  of  Titnoleon,  when  he » 
sisted  at  the  punishment  ef  his  brother,  taught  Tintv 
thea  to  throw  an  imaginary  one  over  tbe  face  of  Aga 
raemnon  ;  neither  height  nor  depth,  but  frvynof  i 
expression,  was  hia  aim."   (Fueeli,  Lecture  ra  i«r 
Art.—  Work*,  vol.  3,  p.  49.) — This  celebrated  pm 
waa  painted,  as  Qoimilian  informs  us,  m  contest  via 
Colotes  of  Teos,  a  painter  and  sculptor  from  the  acini 
of  Phidias,  and  it  waa  crowned  with  victory  at  at 
rival  exhibition.   ((fumtil.,  »,  13.  —  Cat.,  Oral,  a, 
f  74. — Euetatk.,  I.  c.) — On  another  occasion,  haras 
painted  a  sleeping  Cyclops  in  sn  exceed  rngij  am 
compass,  yet  wishing  to  convey  tbe  idea  of  hn  gigaa 
tie  site,  he  introduced  a  group  of  Satyrs,  roewmsf, 
hia  thumb  with  a  thyrsus.    A  deep  meaning  was  * 
be  discovered  in  every  work  of  his  pencil :  yet  at 
tendency  to  expression  snd  significant  delineation  da) 
not  detract  from  the  beauty  of  tbe  forms  which  he  ne- 
sted ;  for  his  figure  of  a  prince  waa  so  perfect  in  ■ 
proportion  sod  so  majestic  in  its  air,  that  it  appeal 
to  have  reached  the  utmost  height  of  the  ideal.  TVs 
picture  was  preserved  hi  the  temple  of  Peace  at  Rosa. 
(.Encyclop.  Meiropol.,  div.  2,  vol.  I,  p.  407— SOf, 
Diet.  Art.,  «.  «.)— H.  A  painter,  who  flourished  a 
the  age  of  Aratus,  and  made  a  picture  representor, 
the  battle  between  this  general  and  the  jfitoJisM,  na 
Pellene.    (PJat. ,  Fir.  Arat.,  c.  &%—8ilkg,  Diet.  Ail, 
«.«.) 

Tmivoa,  a  celebrated  stream  of  Italy,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Vcnetia,  northeast  of  Aquileia,  and  faith*?  is* 
the  Hadriatic.  Few  streams  have  been  more  eetebn- 
ted  in  antiquity  or  mere  sung  by  the  poets  than  rae 
Timavns.  Its  numerous  sources,  its  Iske  snd  >nha» 
ranean  passage,  which  have  been  the  theme  of  tbt 
Latin  muse  from  Virgil  to  Clandian  and  Aosssiaa,* 
now  so  little  known,  that  their  existence  bss  em 
been  questioned,  snd  ascribed  to  poetical  ravntn. 
It  has,  however,  been  well  ascertained,  that  tbe  nte* 
of  Tim&o  ia  still  preserved  by  some  springs  stlwa 
rise  near  8.  Giovanodi  Corn  and  the  castle  of  flam 
and  form  a  river,  which,  after  a  course  of  little  mm 
than  a  mile,  falls  into  the  Hsdriatic.  The  mas* 
of  these  sources  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  dife 
ence  of  tbe  seasons,  which  circumstance  will  secant 
for  the  various  statements  made  by  ancient  writers  re- 
specting them.  Strabo,  who  appears  to  derfre  his  » 
formation  from  Polybius,  reckoned  seven,  all  of  shift 
with  the  exception  of  one,  were  salt.  According » 
Posidonitts,  the  river  really  rose  in  the  mountains  at 
aome  distance  from  tbe  sea,  snd  disappeared  saaV 
ground  for  the  space  of  fourteen  miles,  when  it  iesteJ 
forth  sgatn  near  the  sea  at  tbe  springs  shove  mention- 
ed. {Strabo,  815.— PUny,  %  106.)  This  eeeoeet 
aecma  also  verified  by  actual  observation.  ( Cramer  i 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p  ISO.) 

TlHOLEOif,  a  Corinthian  of  noble  birth  and  dista- 
guisbed  ability  as  s  warrior  snd  statesman.  His  broth- 
er Timophanea  having,  partly  by  popularity  and  pari 
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by  tbe  aid  of  •  mercenary  force,  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Corinth,  Timoleon,  after  vain  remonstrance,  cams  to 
him  with  a  kinaman  of  hie,  brother  to  th*  wife  of  Ti- 
eaophanea,  and  a  friend  named  Theopoanpua,  and,  cov- 
ering his  own  face,  stood  by  while  the  others  alew  him. 
When  the  Syracusen  ambassadors  arrived  to  seek  aid 
from  Corinth  against  their  tyrants,  tnndeed  was  recent, 
and  sll  Corinth  was  in  a  ferment ;  some  extolling  Ti- 
moleon as  the  most  magnanimous  »f  patriots,  others 
execrating  him  as  a  fratricide.  Tbe  request  of  tbe 
Syracusana  offered  to  the  Corinthians  the  meana  of 
calming  their  dissensions  by  the  removal  of  tbe  ob- 
noxious  individual,  and  to  Timoleon  a  field  of  honour- 
able action,  in  which  he  might  eacapo  from  tbe  misgiv- 
ings of  his  own  mind  and  toe  reproaches  of  his  moth- 
er, who  never  forgave  him.  Timoleon  proceeded  to 
Sicily  with  a  small  band  of  mercenaries,  principally 
raised  by  bis  own  credit.  On  arriving  be  received 
considerable  re- enforcement!,  and  soon  gained  a  foot- 
ing in  Syracuse.  The  greater  part  of  the  city  had  al- 
ready been  taken  by  Hicetes  from  Dionysiru,  and  the 
whole  was  divided  between  three  parties,  each  hostile 
to  both  the  others.  Timoleon  was,  in  the  end,  success- 
ful. Hicetes  withdrew  to  Leontini,  and  Dionyaiua 
surrendered,  himself  and  his  friends  retiring  to  Cor- 
inth ;  while  two  thousand  mercenaries  of  the  garrison 
engaged  in  tbe  service  of  Timoleon.  This  final  ex- 
pulsion of  Diooysius  took  place  fifty  years  after  tbe  rise 
of  bis  father,  and  four  years  after  the  landing  of  Ti- 
moleon in  Sicily  (B.C.  343).  Timoleon  remained  mas- 
ter of  a  city,  tbe  largest  of  aH  in  tbe  Grecian  settle- 
ments ;  but  almost  a  desert,  through  the  multitudes 
•lain  or  driven  into  banishment  in  successive  revolu- 
tions. So  great,  it  is  said,  was  tbe  desolation,  that 
tbe  bones  of  tbe  cavalry  grated  in  the  market  place, 
while  the  grooms  slept  at  tboir  ease  on  tbe  luxuriant 
herbage.  The  winter  was  passed  in  assigning  desert- 
ed lands  and  booses  as  a  provision  to  the  few  remain- 
ing Syraeusane  of  the  Corinthian  party  and  to  the  mer- 
cenaries instead  of  pay,  which  the  general  bad  not  to 
give.  In  winter,  when  Grecian  warfare  waa  slackened 
or  interrupted,  the  possession  of  good  bouses  would 
doubtless  be  gratifying ;  but  to  men  unused  to  peace- 
ful labour,  lands  without  slaves  and  cattle  were  of  lit- 
tle worth ;  and  it  was  necessary,  in  the  spring,  to  find 
them  some  profitable  employment.  Unable  sufficient- 
ly to  supply  tbe  wants  of  his  soldiers  from  any  Gre- 
cian enemy,  Timoleon  aent  one  thousand  men  into  the 
territory  belonging  to  Carthage,  and  gathered  thence 
abundance  of  spoil.  The  measure  may  aeem  rash, 
but  he  probably  knew  that  an  invasion  was  preparing, 
and  that  quiescence  would  not  avert  the  storm,  while 

•  rich  booty  would  make  his  soldiers  meet  it  better. 
The  Carthaginians  landed  in  Sicily.  Their  force  is 
Mated  at  seventy  thousand  foot  and  ten  thousand  horse ; 
while  Timoleon  could  only  muster  three  thousand 
Syraeusane  and  nine  thousand  mercenaries.  Never- 
theless, he  advanced  to  meet  them  in  their  own  pos- 
sessions ;  and,  by  the  union  of  admirable  conduct  with 
singular  good  fortune,  won  a  glorious  vietory,  which 
jva»  soon  followed  by  an  honourable  peaco.  Timoleon, 
professing  to  be  tbe  liberator  of  Sicily,  next  directed 
lis  arms  against  tbe  various  chiefs  or  tyrants  who  held 
lortiinion  in  the  towns.  In  this  he  may  probably  have 
>een  actuated  by  a  sincere  hatred  of  snch  governments ; 
>ut  he  frequently  seems  to  have  little  consulted  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  whose  deliverer  he  declared  hiro- 
!clf.  Most  of  the  smaller  chiefs  withdrew ;  tbe  more 
jowerful,  resisting,  were  conquered  ;  and,  being  given 

•  p  to  their  political  adversaries,  were  put  to  death — in 
lome  cases  with  studied  cruelty.  Among  the  victims 
was  Hicetes,  who  was  submitted,  with  his  whole  faul- 
ty, to  tbe  judgment  of  that  mixed  multitude  now  call- 
id  tbe  Syracuaan  people,  and  sll  were  put  death. 
There  is  much  appearance  that  Hicetes  deserved  his 
'ate ;  but  what  shall  we  aay  of  the  people  which  doom- 
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ad  to  death  his  unoffending  wife  and  daughters?  and 
what  of  the  general,  who,  holding  little  leas  than  abso- 
lute authority  over  his  followers,  referred  snch  a  mat- 
ter to  tbe  decision  of  such  s  body  T  Having  every- 
where established  for  Syracuse  and  for  himself  a  su- 
perintending authority,  which  rested  on  the  support  of  a 
prevailing  party,  like  the  control  of  Athens  or  Lace- 
daemon  over  their  allies,  Timoleon  sought  to  restore 
good  order,  abundance,  and  population  to  the  long-af- 
flicted island.  Syracuse  was  still  very  thinly  peopled, 
and  it  was  torn  by  mutual  jealousy  between  the  rem- 
nant of  the  ancient  Syracnsans,  and  the  numerous  mer- 
cenaries and  foreign  adventurers  who  bad  been  re- 
warded for  their  services  with  lands  and  bouses,  and  ad- 
mission' to  sN  the  rights  of  citizens.  At  one  time  tbe 
struggle  ripened  to  a  civil  war,  of  which  we  know  not 
the  circumstances  or  the  issue ;  but  probably  it  was 
suppressed  without  the  ruin  of  either  party.  At  one* 
to  supply  the  void  in  the  city  and  to  strengthen  bis  gov- 
ernment by  a  body  of  adherents  who  owed  their  aO  to 
Mm,.  Timoleon  invited  colonist*  from  Greece,  and  set- 
tled at  one  time  four  thousand  families  on  the  Syra- 
eusan  territory,  and  on  a  neighbouring  plain  of  great 
extent  and  fertility  no  leae  than  ten  thousand.  Simi- 
lar measures  were  adopted  in  many  of  the  other  cities 
under  his  control.  He  revised  the  ancient  laws  of  Syr- 
acuse, and  restored  them  with  amendments  skflftirry 
adspted  to  tbe  altered  state  of  tbe  commonwealth.  Bat 
to  amalgamate  into  a  united  people  so  many  bodies  of 
men  of  various  interests,  snd  mostly  trained  to  war 
and  violence,  waa  a  work  only  to  be  accomplished  by 
tbe  energy  of  one  able  man  ;  and  in  accomplishing  that 
work,  Timoleon  was  both  enabled  and  obliged,  by  the 
lawless  habits  of  hia  followers,  to  exercise  an  authority 
not  less  arbitrary  than  that  of  any  tyrant  he  had  over- 
thrown. In  one  most  important  particular  he  is  supe- 
rior, not  only  to  those  chiefs,  to  Gelen  and  Dionysios, 
snd  to  all  who  ever  held  like  power  in  Sicily,  but  per- 
haps to  all,  with  the  single  exception  of  Washington, 
who  have  ever  risen  to  the  highest  power  in  times  of 
tumult;  for  he  appears  to  have  directed  hia  efforts 
honestly  end  wisely  to  tbe  object,  not  of  establishing  a 
dynasty  of  princes,'  but  of  so  settling  the  government 
snd  training  tbe  people  that  they  ahooid  be  able,  after 
hia  death,  to  govern  themselves  without  an  arbitrary 
leader.  He  died  highly  honoured  ana1  generally  be- 
loved ;  and,  for  many  years  after  hia  death,  the  whole 
of  Sicily  continued  in  unusual  quiet  and  growing  pros- 
perity. Yet,  in  doing  justice  to  the  great  qualities  of 
Timoleon,  and  the  sincerity  of  hia  leal  for  tbe  pubbe 
good,  we  cannot  but  own  that  be  waa  unscrupulous  in 
the  choice  of  means,  even  beyond  the  ordinary  laxity  of 
political  morality  in  Greece,  and  that  hia  fame  is  tar- 
nished by  some  acts  of  atrscious  cruelty  and  of  gross  in- 
justice. (Corn.  Hep.,  I'tt-  Timol.—Plut.,  Vit.  Thud. 
—History  of  Greece  (Ifio.  Vs.  Knout.),  p.  110,  teg.) 

TiHonACHOs,  a  painter  of  Byzantium,  who  flourish- 
ed m  the  age  of  Cesar  tbe  Dictator,  and  executed  for 
him  pictures  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which  were  placed 
in  tbe  temple  d  Venus  Geuetrix.'  For  these  paintings 
the  artist  received  80  talents.  [Plin.,  86,  11,  40. — 
li.,  85,  4,  •>.)  The  Medea  is  the  subject  of  an  epi- 
gram in  tie  Anthology.  {Anlkol.  PaUt.,  P.  8,  p.  687.) 
This  epigram  has  been  imitated  by  Ansonius,  in  the 
22d  ol  his  collection.  For  ah  account  of  other  pieces 
of  Timomachus,  consult  Sillig  {Diet.  Art.,  s.  *.). 

Tibjon,  I.  a  disciple  of  Pyrrho,  who  flourished  in  the 
lime  of  Ptolemy  Phjladelphus,  and  lived  to  tbe  age  of 
90  years.  He  first  professed  philosophy  at  Chalcedon, 
and  afterward  at  Athens,  where  he  remained  till  hia 
death.  He  took  little  paina  to  invite  disciples  to  has 
school,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the  opinions  and  dis- 
putes of  the  philosophers  with  contempt ;  for  he  wrote " 
a  poem  called  Silli,  in  which  he  inveighs  with  bitter 
sarcasms  sgainat  tbe  whole  body.  He  was  addicted  to 
intemperance.   With  him  terminated  tbs^succession 
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of  the  public  professors  in  the  school  of  Pyrrho.  The 
fragments  of  Timon  were  edited,  in  1830,  by  Wolke, 
Fcu-ms.,  8to,  and  in  1831,  by  Paul,  Berol.,  8vo. — II. 
Surnamed  the  Mitantkrope,  was  a  native  of  the  bor- 
ough of  ColyttD*  in  Attica,  and  remarkable  for  the 
whimsical  severity  of  his  temper,  and  his  hatred  of 
mankind.   Born  some  time  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Peloponpesian  war,  it  is  possible  that  the  vices 
and  crimes  of  which  be  was  an  eyewitness  during  this 
period  of  trouble  may  have  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  that  morose  spirit  which  procured  for  him  the 
surname  by  which  he  is  always  Known.    It  appears 
from  the  ancient  writers,  and  indirectly  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Plato  himself  {Pkadm,  p.  67,  ed.  1603),  that 
this  hatred  towards  hia  fellow-men  was  originally  exci- 
ted by  the  false  and  ungrateful  conduct  of  others.  He 
lavished  upon  those  around  him  a  large  fortune  in 
presents  and  in  services  of  all  kinds,  and,  when  his 
wealth  was  all  expended,  he  found  that  be  had  lost  not 
only  his  property,  but  his  friends.    Misanthropy  then 
succeeded  to  unbounded  liberality ;  and,  shnnning  the 
society  of  his  fellow-men,  and  retiring  to  a  small  spot 
of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
workings  of  an  irritated  and  deeply  disappointed  spirit ; 
or,  if  ever  he  did  mix  on  any  occasion  with  the  busy 
world'  at  Athens,  it  was  only  to  applaud,  with  cruel 
irony,  the  errors  and  follies  of  his  fellow-citizens. 
Cold  and  repulsive  to  sll  others,  be  appeared  to  take 
•  lively  interest  in  the  young  Aleibiadee ;  but-  it  was 
only  because  be  saw  in  him  the  futore  author  of  evil 
to  bis  country.    He  even  publicly  declared  the  mo- 
tives that  prompted  him  to  this  singular  attachment ; 
for,  happening  one  day  to  meet  Alcibiadea  returning 
from  the  place  of  assembly,  accompanied  by  a  large 
concourse,  in  place  of  turning  away  and  avoiding  him 
aa  be  avoided  others,  he  came  directly  up,  and,  grasp- 
ing his  hand,  exclaimed,  '•  Go  on,  my  son  ;  you  do 
well  to  augment  your  own  power,  for  you  are  only 
augmenting  it  to  the  lasting  injury  of  these."  One 
account  says  that  Timon,  having  subsequently  become 
possessed  of  a  new  fortune,  probably  by  agriculture, 
changed  to  a  complete  miser,  and  abut  himself  up,  to- 
gether with  his  riches,  in  a  kind  of  tower,  which  was 
called,  for  i  long  time  afterward,  the  tower  of  Timon. 
Thia  tradition  is  not,  it  is  true,  very  consistent  with  the 
rank  which  Pliny  ( 7, 19)  assigns  him  among  the  "  <utc- 
toru  maxima  ntnentia,"  nor  with  (he  apophthegm 
ascribed  to  him  by  Stobams  (Sums.,  7.  p.  107},  that 
"  cupidity  and  avarice  are  the  canse  of  all  human  ilia 
but  nothing  ought  to  surprise  us  in  so  whimsical  a 
character  ;  and  besides,  if  in  the  folly  of  avarice  we 
eee  nothing  of  the  saga,  we  certainly  see  enough  of 
the  misanthrope.    The  end  of  Timon  was  worthy  of 
his  life.    Having  broken  a  limb  by  a  fall,  and  having, 
in  his  aversion  for  hia  fellow-men,  refused  all  assist- 
ance, a  gangrene  set  in  and  Ve  died.    But  this  was 
.not  all.    Nature  herself  seems  *>  have  seconded  the 
-intentions  of  Timon,  by  separative  him,  even  after 
death,  from  the  habitable  world ;  fo?  hia  tomb  having 
been  orected  near  the  seashore,  the  pound  around  it 
was  gradually  covered  by  the  water,  and  the  spot  thus 
rendered  inaccessible.    The  character  ot  Timon  ia 
.made  a  frequent  subject  for  epigrams  in  \he  Greek 
.Anthology,  end  many  sayings  of  bis  are  quoted  by  the 
.ancient  writers.    The  two  following  are  the  beat: 
Timon,  after  having  renounced  the  society  of  hia  fel 
'low-men,  still  kept  up  a  kind  of  intimacy  with  anofVer 
misanthrope  named  Apimantus.    During  a  repeat  ia 
which  they  were  celebrating  the  second  day  of  the 
Antbesteria  (x»«c),  Apimantus,  charmed  with  the  tete- 
sVtete,  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  Timon !  what  an  agreeable 
supper!"    "Ay,"  replied  the  other,  "were  you  only 
"  away  !"   On  another  occasion,  the  people  of  Athena 
'  -were  surprised  to  see  him  ascend  the  tribune,  and 
waited  in  profound  silence  to  hear  what  he  would  say. 
'  Athenians,"  exclaimed  the  new  orator,  "  I  have  a 
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small  field,  and  in  thia  field  a  fig-tree,  on  which  may 
citizens  have  already  hung  themselves.  I  intend  no* 
to  build  a  house  on  this  spot,  sod  wish  to  gi«  yog 
notice  before  I  begin,  in  order  that  if  there  be  my 
more  of  you  who  intend  to  hang  yourselves,  yon  an) 
come  before  the  fig-tree  is  cot  down."  [Dicg.  Lurt, 
9,  113. — Suid.,  «.  t.  — LecUrc,  in  Biogr.  Vm.,vi 
46,p.  83,  teqq.) 

TiMOpHiNEa,  a  Corinthian,  brother  to  Timoleon 
He  attempted  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  his  country 
by  means  of  the  mercenary  soldiers  with  whom  be  haf 
fought  sgainst  the  Argives  and  Cleomenes.  Timo- 
leon wished  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his 
measures  ;  and,  when  he  found  him  unmoved,  he  cai> 
ed  him  to  be  assassinated.  (Fid.  Timoleon,  at  tat 
commencement  of  the  article.) 

Timotheus,  I.  a  poet  and  musician  of  Miletus,  bom 
446  B.C.    He  waa  received  with  hisses  the  first  tisi 
he  exhibited  in  public  at  Athens,  and  farther  spolia- 
tions would  have  been  totally  abandoned,  had  not  Eu- 
ripides discovered  bis  abilities,  and  encouraged  ha 
to  follow  a  profession  in  which  he  afterward  pined  » 
much  applause.   According  to  Pausaniss,  he  perfect 
ed  the  citbara,  by  the  addition  of  four  new  stnngi  to 
the  seven  which  it  had  before.    Suidas,  howeva, 
states  that  it  had  nine  before,  and  that  Tinwibrai 
only  added  two.   The  truth  appears  to  be  this :  lis 
lyre  of  Terpander  had  seven  strings ;  that  of  Phrynis,! 
musical  opponent  of  Timotheus,  nine  strings;  and  that 
of  Timotheus,  eleven.    Hence,  no  doubt,  the  retrat 
of  Suidaa,  that  the  last-mentioned  individual  added 
only  two  strings.    As,  however,  the  two  strings  sdded 
by  Phrynis  were  ordered  to  be  removed  by  a  point 
decree,  Pausanias  might  say,  without  impropriety, tat 
Timotheus  had  added  four  strings.   This  irrooraHs 
waa  not  well  received  by  the  Lacedemonians,  ant  > 
was  condemned  by  a  decree,  which  has  been  preserteJ 
for  ua  in  Boethius  (de  Mutica,  1, 1,  p.  1372,  d  ft 
1670),  and  which  furnishes,  also,  a  good  specina 
of  Doric  prose.    (Maittaire,  Dialectic.,  p.  385,  ei 
Stun.)   The  decree  concludes  with  ordering  that  tb 
kinga  and  the  ephori  do  publicly  reprimand  Timolbew, 
and  compel  him  to  cut  off  the  newly-added  strings  d 
hia  lyre,  and  come  back  to  the  old  number  of  sens 
Atheneus  relates,  that  when  this  decree  was  on  tk 
point  of  being  carried  into  execution,  Timotheos  shov- 
ed the  Lacedaemonians  that  they  had  in  their  own  city 
a  small  image  of  Apollo  holding  a  lyre  which  had  er- 
ectly the  aame  number  of  strings  aa  his  own,  rod  that, 
upon  this,  he  wss  acquitted.    (Atkerunu,  14,  p  636, 
e.f.)    Hia  new  system  of  music  met  with  numerous 
adversaries  throughout  Greece  ;  and  Plutarch  asd 
Alhenaeus  have  preserved  many  of  the  sarcasms  that 
were  launched  at  him  in  consequence  by  the  cook 
poets  of  the  day.    All  these  attacks,  however,  cdy 
aerved  to  confirm  the  reputation  of  the  musician.  Af- 
ter having  distinguished  himself  in  most  of  the  Gw- 
cisn  cities,  Timotheus  retired  to  Macedonia,  to  'J» 
court  of  King  Arcbelana,  where  he  died  at  a  toy  ad- 
vanced age,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  Alexander 
the  Great.    Timotheus  composed  pieces  in  iW 
every  department  of  poetry.    A  hymn  in  honour  c. 
Diana  obtained  for  him  a  very  large  sum  of  raoEj 
from  the  Ephesians.  for  whom  he  had  composed  r. 
The  ancients  cite  his  Nome*,  his  Promt  or  preH«i 
eighteen  Dithyrambict,  twenty  -one  flymas.  two  ftau, 
entitled  Danai  and  SerneU  ;  four  Tngciict,  Ac.  w» 
have  merely  a  few  fragments  of  his  productions  re 
maining.   They  are  given  by  Grotius,  in  his  Eitnp 
ex  tragadiis  tt  cometdiit  Grteeit,  <Jc.,  P«ri», 
4to.    (Rechcrckei  tur  la  Vie  de  TimotUt,  «*-/•• 
rette.—Mem.  de  CAead.  its  bucr.,  vol.  10.— »f« 
Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  46,  p.  92,  ttqq  )— H.  A  celebrated 
musician,  a  native  of  Thebes  in  Boeotia.    He  wis  cue 
of  those  who  were  invited  to  attend  at  the  celebrants 
!  of  the  nuptials  of  Alexander  the  Great.   He  ci«!  « 
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putealarly  in  playing  on  tbe  flute  ;  and  bis  perform- 
ance is  aaid  to  bave  animated  the  monarch  in  so  pow- 
erful a  degree,  that  be  a  tar  led  up  and  seized  bis  arms ; 
an  incident  which  Dryden  has  so  beautifully  intro- 
duced into  English  poetry.  (Burette, Recherche*,  d/c. 
—Watt,  Biagr.  Unit.,  vol.  46,  p.  93.}— III.  An  Athe- 
nian commander,  son  of  Conon,  inherited  the  valour 
aad  abilities  of  his  father.  In  375  B.C.  he  gained  a 
signal  victory  over  tbe  Lacedemonian  fleet  off  Cor- 
ey n,  and  made  himself  master  of  this  island.  Then 
directing  his  course  towards  Thrace,  he  took  several 
important  cities  in  this  quarter,  and  afterward  deliv- 
ered Cyzicus  from  tbe  foe.  He  subsequently  shared 
the  command  of  the  fleet  with  Iphicrates.  The  latter, 
having  wished  to  attack  the  enemy  during  a  violent 
tempest,  and  not  obtaining,  tbe  consent  of  Timotheo* 
to  so  hazardous  a  step,  csused  him  to  be  brought  to 
trial  at  Athens.  Timotbeus  waa  condemned  to  pay 
a  fine  of  100  talent*  ;  but,  being  unable  to  raise  so 
large  a  sum,  be  retired  to  Chalcis,  where  he  ended  his 
days.  His  disinterestedness  equalled  hia  courage  and 
military  talents.  He  never  appropriated  to  himself 
any  portion  of  tbe  booty  taken  from  tbe  foe.  On  one 
occasion  he  paid  into  tbe  public  treasury  1800  talents. 
There  existed  a  very  close  intimacy  between  Timo- 
theus and  Plato.  (Corn.  Nip.,  in  Fit — JEHan,  V. 
H., 3,  10.— JEtchin.,  vol.  1,  p.  847,  ed.  Reuke.—Cic., 
Of.,  1,  33.— U.,  it  Oral.,  3, 34.) 

TiNois,  tbe  capital  of  Mauritania  Tiugitana,  on  the 
northwestern  coast  of  Africa,  aud  a  short  distance  to 
tbe  east  of  the  Ampelusian  promontory.  It  was  fa- 
bled to  nave  been  built  by  the  giant  Antans.  Serto- 
rins  took  it ;  and  as  tbe  tomb  of  the  founder,  was  near 
tbe  place,  he  caused  it  to  be  opened,  and  found  in  it  a 
skeleton  six  cubits  long.  Some  editions  of  Plutarch 
read  (Huovra  (60)  instead  of  ff  (6) ;  the  latter,  bow- 
ever,  is  decidedly  the  true  reading.  Plutarch  copiea 
here,  according  to  Strabo,  tbe  fable  of  Gabinius  re- 
specting tbe  stature  of  Antaaus. — The  modern  name 
of  the  place  is  Tangier.  (Mela,  1,  5.— id.,  3,  6.— 
Plot.,  5,  1.) 

Tiphvs,  the  pilot  of  the  ship  of  the  Argonauts,  was 
son  of  Hagnios,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Phorbaa. 
He  died  before  the  Argonauts  reached  Colchis,  at  tbe 
court  of  Lycua,  in  tbe  Propontis,  and  Erginus  wss 
rbosen  in  his  place.  (Apollod.,  1,9. — Hygin  ,  fab., 
14,18.) 

Tib  a  bias,  a  celebrated  prophet  of  Thebes,  eon  of 
Eneres  and  the  nymph  Chariclo,  of  the  race  of  Udeus, 
one  of  the  Sparti.  (Vid.  Sparti.)  Various  accounts 
•re  given  as  to  tbe  cause  of  his  blindness  :  one  as- 
cribes it  to  his  having  seen  Minerva  bathing  (Phere- 
cyd.,  ap.  Apollod.,  8.  6,  T.  —  Callim.,  Lav.  Poll.,  75, 
jteqq.) ;  another  to  his  having  divulged  to  mankind  the 
necreu  of  the  gods.    (Apollod.,  I.  c)   Tbe  Melam- 
podia  related  that  Tiresias,  happening  to  aee  two  ser- 
pents together  on  Mount  Citharon,  Killed  the  female, 
and  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  .woman.   In  this 
state  be  continued  for  seven  years ;  at  the  end  of 
which  period,  observing  two  serpents  similarly  cir- 
cumstanced, he  killed  the  male,  and  thus  returned  to 
bis  pristine  state.   On  some  occasion,  Jupiter  and  Jo- 
no  fell  into  a  dispute  aa  to  which  derived  more  pleas- 
ure from  the  conjugal  state,  the  male  or  female.  Un- 
able to  settle  it  to  their  satisfaction,  they  agreed  to 
refer  the  matter  to  Tiresias,  who  had  known  both 
states.    His  answer  was,  that  of  ten  parts  but  one 
fall*  to  roan.    Juno,  incensed  st  this,  deprived  tbe 
guiltless  arbitrator  of  the  power  of  vision.  Jupiter 
thereupon,  as  one  god  cannot  undo  the  acts  of  another, 
gave  bim,  in  compensation,  an  extent  of  life  for  seven 
generations,  and  tbe  power  of  foreseeing  coming  events. 
 Tiresias  lived  at  Thebes,  where  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  all  the  events  of  the  time*  of  Laius  and 
CEdipus,  and  the  two  Theban  wars.    At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  last  be  recommended  the  Theban*  to  aban- 


don their  city,  and  he  was  the  companion  of  tbeu 
flight.  It  was  still  night  when  they  arrived  at  the 
fountain  of  Tilpbuasa.  Tiresias,  whose  period  of  Ufa 
was  fated  to  be  coextensive  with  that  of  tbe  city  of 
the  Cadmeaus,  drank  of  its  waters,  and  immediately 
died.  The  victorious  Arrives  sent  bis  daughter  Man- 
to,  along  with  a  portion  of  the  spoil,  te  Delphi,  accord- 
ing to  the  vow  which  they  had  made.  In  obedience 
to  tbe  command  of  the  oracle,  Manto  afterward  went 
thence,  and,  marrying  Rhakioa  of  Mycena  or  Crete, 
founded  tbe  town  and  oracle  of  Clarus.  She  bore  to 
Rhakioa  (or,  aa  others  said,  to  Apollo)  a  son  named 
Mopsus,  a  celebrated  prophet.  (Schol.  ad  Apollo*. 
Rhod.,  1,  308.— Pautan  ,  7,  3  —  Tzclz.  ad  hycophr., 
980.)— The  name  Tiresias  (Teroed'ac)  '»  apparently 
derived  from  rioae  (old  form  relpac),  a  prodigy,  and 
that  of  hi*  daughter  from  K&vrte.  (Keightley't  My  ■ 
thology,  p.  344,  teq.) 

TiKiDiris,  a  monarch  of  Parthie,  raised  to  the 
throne  after  Phraates  bad  been  expelled  for  his  cruel- 
ty and  oppression.  Tiridates,  however,  upon  learning 
that  Phraates  wss  marching  againat  him  with  a  nu- 
merous army  of  Scythians,  fled  with  the  infant  son  of 
Phraates  to  Augustus.  Augustus  restored  his  son  to 
Phraates,  but  refused  to  deliver  up  Tiridates.  (Vid. 
Parthia.) 

Tiko,  M.  Tullius,  a  freedman  of  Cicero's,  held  in 
high  esteem  by  his  master,  and  made  eventually  hia 
private  secretary  and  tbe  superintendent  of  all  hi* 
affairs.  He  performed  many  important  services  for. 
Cicero,  and  received  from  the  liberality  of  his  grateful 
master  a  small  rural  domain,  where  he  passed  the  rest 
of  his  days  in  retirement.  Tiro  wrote  a  Biography  of 
Cicero,  now  loat ;  and  made  a  collection  of  hia  bona 
mots  (joei)  in  three  books.  This  has  shared  the  fate 
pf  hi*  other  work.  He  waa  the  author,  likewise,  of 
several  other  works  ;  and  a  passage  in  one  of  Cicero'* 
letters  (Bp.  ad.  Fam.,  16, 18)  gives  us  reason  to  sop- 
pose  that  he  had  attempted,  among  other  things,  even 
tragic  composition.  It  is  to  the  care  of  Tiro  that  ws 
are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  tbe  letters  of  Ci- 
cero. To  him,  likewise,  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
stenography  or  abort-hand  writing.  Thia  is  hardly  cor- 
rect. He  would  merely  seem  to  have  reduced  to  a 
more  perfect  system  an  art  which  had  exiated  long 
before.  The  poet  Enniua  was  the  first  who  used  this 
manner  of  writing.  Isidorua  ascribes  to  him  the  in- 
vention of  the  srt ;  in  all  likelihood,  however,  he 
merely  borrowed  it  from  tbe  Greeks,  (/rid.,  Orig., 
1,  21,  1.—  Weitt,  in  Biogr.  Unit.,  vol.  46,  p.  188, 

Travits  or  Tibynthcs,  a  city  of  Argolis,  northeast 
of  Argos,  and  about  twelve  stadia  from  Nauplia.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  massive  walls,  and  is  said  to  bave 
been  founded  by  King  Prcetus,  brother  of  Acrisius, 
who,  as  Strabo  reports,  employed  for  the  construction 
of  his  citadel  workmen  from  Lycia.  These  are  the 
Cyclopes,  or  CbirogaBteres  ss  they  sre  sometimes  call- 
ed, who  boilt  the  treasury  of  Atreus,  and  the  great 
doorway,  which  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Mycena.  The 
poets  have  also  ascribed  to  them  the  construction  of 
the  walls  of  Argos.  (Smb.,  373.— Apollod.,  8,  8,  1. 
Euttath.  ad  II.,  3,  p.  886.)— Prcetua  was  succeeded 
by  Perseus,  who  transmitted  Tiryna  to  his  descendant 
Eleclryon.  Alcmena,  the  daughter  of  this  prince,  was 
married  to  Amphitryon,  on  whom  the  crown  would 
bave  devolved  had  he  not  been  expelled  by  Sthenelua 
of  Argos.  His  sop  Hercules,  however,  afterward  re- 
gained possession  of  his  inheritance,  whence  he  de- 
rived the  name  of  Tirynthiua.  (He*.,  Here.  Scut.,  81. 
—Apollod.,  3, 4, 5.— PM.,  OL,  10,  37.-/4,  hthm., 
6,  39.)  This  hero,  sfter  the  murder  of  Iphitus,  fled 
from  Tiryns,  and  retired  into  the  Trachinian  country. 
Homer  represents  the  city  of  Tiryns  ss  subject  to  the 
kings  of  Argos  at  the  time  of  tbe  Trojan  war.  (17., 
3,  559.)   Bat  it  was  afterward  destroyed  by  the  Ar 
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fertea,  probably  »bent  the  nine  time  with  the  city  of 
Mycena).  Strata  report*  that,  on  abandoning  their 
homes,  the  Tirynthians  retired  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Epidauroe.  (Strab.,  873.)  But  Pauaaniae 
affirms  that  the  greater  part  were  removed  to  Argot. 
The  laat-monlioned  writer  describes  the  remains  of  the 
watla  of  Tiryns  aa  exhibiting  a  specimen  of  remarkably 
solid  masonry.  (Compare  Dodwell,  Tour,  voL  2,  p. 
W  —Odl,  JWti.  of  the  Morm  and  Argoiis.ySitW. 
Oell  (IHn.  of  ArgoHt,  p.  lft*)  corrects  an  error  of 
'  lVAnviiie  with  regard  to  this  place.  "  A  mistake," 
he  observes,  "  ocean  on  the  subject  of  Tarns,  and  a 
place  named  by  him  Votkio,  but  of  which  nothing  can 
be  understood.  It  i*  possible  that  Vatki,  or  the  pro- 
found valley,  may  be  a  name  sometimes  used  for  the 
▼alley  of  Btrbitia,  and  that  the  place  named  Ctaustra 
by  D'AnviHe  may  be  the  outlet  of  that  valley,  called 
Kleiiour,  which  hae  a  corresponding  signification." 

Tibtnthia,  a  name  given  to  Afemena,  a*  being  a 
native  of  Tiryns.   ( Vid.  Tlryne. ) 

Tiaaaiiroa,  a  son  of  Orestes  and  Hermione  the 
daughter  of  Meaelaus,  who  sacoeeded  on  the  throne  of 
Argos  and  Laeedamon.  The  Heraclida  entered  his 
kingdom  in  the  third  year  of  hie  reign,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  his  family  into  Achaia.  He  was 
some  time  after  killed  in  a  battle  against  the  Ionian* 
near  Helke.    (Apottod.,  3,  7.— P*um*.,  3,  1.) 

Tiairotitta,  one  of  the  Furies.   ( Vid.  Fori*.) 

Timamimn**,  a  satrap  of  Persia,  commander  of 
part  of  the  forces  of  Artaxene*  at  the  battle  of  Cu- 
naxa  against  Cyrus,  and  the  one  who  first  gave  infor- 
mation to  Artaxerxea  of  the  designs  of  his  brother. 
He  afterward  obtained  a  daughter  of  Artaxenes  in 
marriage,  and  all  the  provinces  over  which  Cyrus  had 
been  gov  emor.  This  was  the  same  Tiseapbemee  who 
seized  Aleibisdes,  and  sent  him  prisoner  to  Sard  in,  af- 
ter the  naval  victory  which  the  latter  had  gained  over 
the  Lacedemonians.  Tissapbernes  was  afterward  de- 
feated bv  Agesilana,  upon  which  the  King  of  Persia 
•rot  Tithraustee,  another  satrap,  against  him,  who  cut 
off  his  head.  (Pint.,  Fir.  Aleib.—tt.,  Fit.  Agu  — 
Jfen.,  Anai.,  1,  t.) 

Titan  or  TitInus,  I.  a  son  of  Coslus  (or  U ntnas) 
and  Vesta  (or  Terra),  brother  to  Saturn  and  Hyperion. 
He  waa  the  eldest  of  the  children  of  Castas ;  but  he 
gave  his  brother  Saturn  the  kingdom  of  the  world,  pro- 
vided he  raised  no  male  children.  When  the  births 
of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  were  concealed  from 
him,  Titan,  on  discovering  the  deception,  made  war 
against  Saturn,  and  imprisoned  him  till  he  was  replaced 
on  his  throne  by  his  son  Jupiter.  (  Lactantiut,  it  Fait, 
ttel.,  t,  14.)  This  legend  differs,  it  will  be  perceived, 
from  the  ordinary  one,  as  given  under  the  article  Ti- 
tanes. — II.  A  name  applied  to  the  sun,  aa  the  offspring 
of  Hyperion,  one  of  the  Titans.  (Tibuil.,  4,  I,  50 — 
Virg.,  Mn.,  4,  118.)— III.  An  epithet  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  Prometheus  by  the  poets.  (Soph  ,  (Ed.  Col., 
68. — Juvenal,  14,  34. — Vid.  Prometheus.) 

TitIkxs,  a  name  given  to  the  sons  of  Colas  (or 
Uranus)  and  Terra.  They  were  ait  males,  Oceanua, 
Coios,  Crios,  Hyperion,  Iapetos,  and  the  youngest  of 
them  Cronus ;  and  six  females,  Theia,  Rbeia  (or 
Rhea),  Themis,  Mnemosyne,  Phoebe,  and  Tethys. 
These  children,  according  to  the  commonly-received 
legend,  were  hated  by  their  father,  who,  as  soon  as 
they  were  born,  thrust  them  out  of  sight  into  a  cavern 
of  Earth,  who,  grieved  at  his  unnatural  conduct,  pro- 
duced the  "  substance  of  hoary  steel,"  and,  forming 
from' it  a  sickle,  roused  her  children,  the  Titans,  to  re- 
bellion against  him  ;  but  fear  seized  on  them  all  ex 
eept  Saturn  (Cronus),  who,  lying  in  wait  with  the  sickle 
with  which  bis  mother  had  armed  him,  mutilated  his 
unsuspecting  sire.  The  drops  which  fell  on  the  earth 
from  the  wound  gave  birth  to  the  Erinnyes,  the  Giants, 
and  the  Melian  nymphs  :  from  what  fell  into  the  sea 
sprung  Aphrodite  or  Venus,  the  goddess  of  love  and 
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beauty.    When  Saturn  sncceeded  his  father  he  car- 
ried Rhea  ;  but  he  devoured  all  his  male  childtu,u 
he  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle  that  in  should  Is 
dethroned  by  them  as  a  punishment  for  his  croeaj  it 
hi*  father.   The  ware  of  the  Titans  sjaiiut  the  gets 
are  very  celebrated  in  mythology.  They  ire  otitt 
confounded  with  that  of  the  Giants ;  hot  it  it  to  te  ob- 
served that  the  war  of  the  Titan*  was  against  Saturn, 
and  that  of  the  Giant*  against  Jopiter.— Pearon  (im 
jnite  da  Ctlttt)  Indulges  in  some  whimsical  reman, 
on  the  subject,  and  makes  the  Celts  to  be  the  an 
with  the  Titans,  and  their  princes  the  same  with  tat 
Giant*  in  Scripture.    According  to  him,  the  Titiu 
ware  the  descendant*  of  Gomer,  ua  son  of  Jipbet 
He  adds  that  the  word  Titan  is  perfect  Celtic,  and  hi 
derives  it  from  (if,  earth,  and  ten  or  ten,  sua;  isi 
hence,  he  says,  the  reason  of  the  Greek  appellation  a 
yjjyrvtif,  or  earth-born,  which  waa  applied  to  then. 
The  Titan*,  according  to  Bryant,  were  these  Cosaiits, 
or  sons  of  Cbus,  called  Giants,  who  built  tbeTWeref 
Babel,  and  ware  afterward  dispersed. — Constant  re- 
gards the  legend  of  the  god*  and  the  Tituu  u  tat 
tradition  of  a  warfare  between  two  rival  religious  lech, 
the  Titana  being  considered  by  him  as  having  wa 
Bhipped  the  element*  and  star*.    (Constant, di kilt 
ligion,  vol.  3,  p.  316.)— The  beat  nolntion,  howera, 
appears  to  be  that  which  nuke*  lb*  Titans  men  per- 
sonifications of  the  elements,  and  their  warfare  mi 
the  gods  an  allegorical  picture  of  the  angry  coiliuni 
of  the  elements  in  the  earliest  ages  of  the  went 
(Compare  Hermann  mad  Creuzer,  Brief e,  p.  158.) 

TitanIdxs,  the  daughters  of  Codas  snd  Tent 
(Fid,  Titanes,  where  their  names  are  given.) 

TiTASBaf us,  a  river  of  Theasaly,  called  also  Eo» 
tas,  flowing  into  the  Peneos  a  little  above  the  nieef 
Temp*.  The  water*  of  the  two  rivers  did  not,  bos- 
over,  mingle ;  as  those  of  the  Peneus  were  clear  e*i 
limpid,  while  those  of  the  Titaresius  were  unprtgmied 
with  a  thick  unctuous  substance,  which  floated  lie  si 
upon  the  surface.  (Strabo,  441.)  Hence  the  libe- 
lous account  of  ita  being  a  branch  of  the  infernal  Styx. 
(Horn.,  it.,  3,  761.— Luton,  6,  376.)  It  is  an  tat 
Saranta  Perot.  (Cramer'*  Anc.  Greece,  vol.  1,  f- 
389.) 

TiihAnos,  a  son  of  Leomedon,  king  of  Troy,*; 
Strymo,  the  daughter  of  the  Scamander.  Hernia 
besutiful  that  Aurora  became  enamoured  of  himisi 
carried  him  away.  She  -  now  besought  Jove  to  b»io« 
on  him  immortality.  The  sovereign  of  OtymDoi  u- 
•ented,  and  Thhonus  became  exempt  from  death ;  est 
the  love-sick  goddess,  having  forgotten  to  hare  yoia 
joined  in'  the  gift,  began,  with  time,  to  discern  old  age 
creeping  over  the  visage  and  limbs  of  her  betotiftl 
consort.  When  she  saw  his  hairs  blanching,  she  ab- 
stained from  his  bed,  but  still  kept  htm,  and  wales' 
him  with  fond  attention,  in  her  palace  on  the  euun 
margin  of  the  Ocean  stream,  "  giving  him  smbroeal 
food  and  fair  garments."  But  when  be  was  no  longs' 
able  to  move  bis  limbs,  she  deemed  it  the  wisest  comse 
to  shut  him  up  in  his  chamber,  whence  hia  feeble  race 
was  incessantly  heard.  (Horn  ,  Hymn,  in  Tea.,  518, 
teqq .)  Later  poets  say  that,  out  of  compassion,  see 
turned  him  into  a  cicada  (rerrif).  (Sckol.  ad  il,  II. 
I. — Ttetx.  ad  Lycopkr.,  18.)  Memnon  snd  -Saw 
thion  were  the  children  whom  Aurora  bore  to  Tiiio 
nus.    (Keighllty't  Mythology,  p  63.) 

Tithorra,  a  city  on  Mount  Parnassus,  called  abe 
Neon,  for  the  name  of  Tithorea  was  only  properly  ap- 
plied to  one  of  the  peaks  of  Parnassus.  (Htni,  9. 
33. — Strabo,  439.)  This  place,  as  we  learn  fro* 
Herodotus,  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  ansr  of 
Xerxes  (8,  33).  In  its  vicinity,  Philomelas,  the  rV 
cian  general,  was  defeated  and  slam  by  the  Throws 
(Pauean..  10,  2.)— Delphi  and  Titherea,  on  different 
sides  of  the  mountain,  were  the  halting- placet  of  tso* 
ret  Paraanos,  at  the  distance  nf  80  seadi* 
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Irani  each  other;  being  situate  m  the  towns  at  Ao*4e 
in  Piedmont,  and  Mttrtiiuck  in  lb*  Vallais,  are  with 
regard  to  Moot  St.  Bernard.  The  whole  district  on 
the  southern  aide  was  the  Delphic  ;  while  all  the  coun- 
try on  the  northern  side  received  its  name  from  Titbo- 
rea.  The  olives  of  this  city  were  so  highly  esteemed 
that  they  were  conveyed  as  presents  to  the  Roman 
emperors ;  tbey  still  maintain  their  ancient  reputation, 
being  sent  as  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  pashas  and 
other  grandees  of  Turkey.  The  ruins  of  Tithe  ree 
were  first  observed  by  Dr.  Clarke,  near  the  modern 
village  of  VHitta.  "  We  arrived,"  aays  that  traveller, 
"at  the  walla  of  Tithorea,  extending  in  a  surprising 
manner  up  tbe  prodigious  precipice  of  Parnassus, 
which  rises  behind  the  village  of  Vtliiza.  These  re- 
mains are  visible  to  a  considerable  height  noon  the 
rocks."  (Travel*,  vol.  7,  p.  874. — Compare  DodwslL, 
Tour,  vol.  8,  p.  139  —  QtU't  Itin..  p.  814.) 

TiTMAvrrcs,  a  Persian  satrap,  B.C.  395,  ordered 
by  Artaierxes  to  put  to  death  Tissapbernes.  (Fid. 
Tissapbernes.) 

Titunus,  Joliatros,  a  Lathi  geographical  writer, 
who  flourished  about  the  commencement  of  the  third 
century.  Julius  Capitolinue  informs  us  that  he  was 
called  "  the  ape  of  his  time,"  from  his  possessing,  in  s 
high  degree,  the  talent  of  imitation.  From  a  passage 
in  Sidoniua  Apollinaris  (1,  1)  we  learn  in  what  this 
imitation  constated.  Titianus  imitated  the  style  of  the 
writers  of  antiquity.  Thus  be  took  Cicero  for  bis 
model  in  the  letters  which  be  published  under  the 
names  of  certain  illustrious  females.  (Schoil,  Hilt. 
Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  8,  p.  246.) 

Titosmub,  a  herdsman  remarkable  for  hie  strength, 
•  in  which  he  is  aaid  to  have  far  surpassed  even  Milo. 
The  latter  having  met  him  on  one  occasion,  and  having 
observed  hia  great  size  of  body,  wished  to  make  trial  of 
his  strength ;  but  Titormus  declined  at  first,  saying 
that  he  was  not  possessed  of  much  power  of  body.  At 
length,  however,  descending  into  the  river  Erenus,  he 
selected  a  stone  of  enormous  erte,  and  for  three  or  (bur 
times  hi  (secession  drew  it  towards  him  and  then 
poshed  it  back  again.  After  tbia  ho  raised  it  up  as 
high  as  his  knees,  and  finally  took  it  up  on  his  shoul- 
ders and  carried  it  for  some  distance ;  at  last  he  flung 
it  from  bias.  Milo,  on  the  other  hand,  could  with  dif- 
ficulty even  roll  the  same  stone.  Titormus  gave  a 
second  proof  of  his  vast  strength  by  going  to  s  herd 
of  csttle,  seizing  a  bull,  the  largest  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, and  fierce  withal,  by  the  loot,  and  holding  it  so 
firmly  that  it  could  not  escape.  Having  then  grasped 
another  one,  while  in  tbe  act  of  passing,  with  the  other 
hand,  be  held  it  in  a  similar  manner.  Milo,  on  seeing 
this,  raised  bis  hands  to  tbe  heavens  and  exclaimed, 
"  Ob,  Jupiter !  bast  thou  begotten  in  tbia  man  another 
Hercules  for  us?"  Hence,  says  ^Elian,  came  the 
common  expression,  "This  is  another  Hercules." 
(.BKon,  Far.  Hut.,  83,  2%.— Herod.,  6,  187.— Ln- 
ctAH,  de  eoiucrib.  Hitt.,  p.  QW.—Eutlaik.  ad  Ham., 
Od  .  5,  p.  806.) 

•  Titos  Flavics  Vbsfasunos,  son  of  Vespasian, 
succeeded  bis  father  on  the  imperial  throne.  Previous 
to  his  accession,  his  military  talents  had  been  proved 
by  the  successful  issue  to  which  bo  bad  brought  tbe 
sanguinary  and  protracted  war  which  was  waged  with 
the  Jews,  and  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. At  the  close  of  the  Jewish  war  he  was  re- 
ceived at  Rome  with  the  title  of  Cesar,  and  admitted 
to  the  honour  of  a  joint  triumph  with  his  father  the 
emperor.  He  soon  became  the  depositary  of  all  pow- 
er, and  the  source  of  tbe  executive  authority  in  all  its 
branches ;  discharging  the  office  of  censor,  which  Ves- 
pasian had  assumed,  and  even  watching  over  the  du- 
ties of  prsjtorian  prefect,  never  before  administered 
bet  by  a  Roman  knight.  Tbe  only  stain  whiob  was 
over  attached  to  the  life  of  Titus  belongs  to  this  period 
t»i  hie  history,  before  bis  accession  to  sovereign  author- 


ity, when  his  situation  drew  down  noon  bun  aH  too  nt- 

vidiousness  of  power,  without  supplying  him  with  the 
means  of  securing  popular  affection,   lie  is  accused 
of  having  acted  in  some,  cases  hastily  and  severely ; 
and  even  of  having  gratified  his  personal  resentment 
by  condemning  s racers  of  rank  to  an  ignominious 
death.    He  is,  moreover,  charged  with  avarice  and 
bribery  on  tbe  authority  of  Suetonius,  who  asserts, 
that  those  who  had  causes  before  the  emperor  knew 
bow  to  obtain  a  favourable  hearing,  by  placing  a  sum 
of  money  in  tbe  hands  of  the  Cesar.    He  bad  given 
offence,  too,  by  an  unwise  attachment  to  Berenice, 
the  sister  of  King  Agrippa.    ( Vid.  Berenice  VII. )  la 
a  word,  so  seriously  did  the  people  regard  thceo  fraiWsa 
in  the  character  of  their  prince,  that  they  anticipated  re, 
hie  reign  a  renewal  of  tbe  flagitious,  tyrannical,  and 
sanguinary  deeda  which  bad  condemned  to  infamy  the 
name  and  government  of  Nero.    But  from  the  hoot 
that  Titus  ascended  tbe  throne  of  his  father,  a  total 
change  took  place  in  all  that  waa  previously  vie  ions 
and  objectionable  in  his  character.    He  discarded  sH 
tbe  ministers  of  hie  loose  days,  and,  being  resolved  to 
reform  the  slate  of  public  morals,'  began  by  reforming 
himself.    Although  still  strongly  attached  to  the  bees* 
tiful  Berenice,  be  dismissed  her  to  her  own  eeeatrsj 
because  he  knew  that  aoch  a  connexion  was  dheA 
greeable  to  the  senate  and  people.    He  abolished 
also  the  law  of  treason,  under  the  sanction  of  which 
so  many  acta  of  tyranny  bad  been  committed ;  and 
be  not  only  discountenanced,  but  severely  punished* 
all  spies  and  informers.    His  whole  time  was  new 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  his  high  station,  and  hat 
chief  pleasure  consisted  in  tendering  services  sad 
kindnesses  to  his  friends  and  to  his  people.   Hit  be- 
nevolence and  goodness  of  heart  would  doubtless  sad 
ample  scope ;  yet  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  one  even- 
ing, recalling  to  mind  the  events  of  the  dsy,  and 
not  finding  that  he  bad  done  anything  during  it* 
course  benefiuial  to  mankind,  he  exclaimed  hi  accents 
of  regret,  "My  frundt,  J  hate  Int.*  day  P'  Tbia 
well-known  exclamation,  and  the  course  of  benevolent 
deeds  by  which  it  waa  accredited,  procured  for  hint 
tbe  truly  glorious  title  of  the  "  Delight  of  Me  Human 
Race"  (Delict*  kumani  generis). — A  fresh  wsr  which 
broke  out  in  Britain  waa  the  occasion  of  drawing  forth 
the  extraordinary  qualities  of  Cneus  Julius  A  gnosis, 
who  pushed  his  conquests  far  into  tbe  country  ;  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  some  soldiers,  who  bad  been 
worsted  ia  a  skirmish,  taking  to  their  bark,  and  being 
driven  by  the  wind  and  tide  to  a  Roman  oamp  on,  a 
distant  coast,  be  conceived  the  idea,  and  completed 
tbe  discovery,  that  Britain  waa  an  ialand.    But  the) 
public  prosperity  was  clouded  by  a  terrible  convulsion 
of  Nature— -the  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  After 
an  interval  of  extreme  heat  and  drought,  the  whole 
plain  waa  shaken,  as  in  an  earthquake,  with  a  sound 
of  subterranean  thunder,  and  a  roaring  agitation  of  the 
air  and  sea ;  at  the  same  time,  a  torrent  of  smoke  and 
dame,  accompanied  by  showers  of  stones,  bursting  tram 
tbe  crater,  darkened  tbe  sun  like  an  eclipse.  Sudden* 
ly  a  column  of  black  ashes  rote  perpendicularly  into 
tbe  air,  hovered  like  a  cloud,  and  fell ;  and  in  its  fall 
overwhelmed  the  towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
This  memorable  event  took  place  in  A.D.  79,  and 
serves  to  give  a  melancholy  interest  to  tbe  first  year 
of  Titus's  sovereignty.    The  dark  cloud  of  smoke  and 
duet  carried  dismay  even  to  the  walla  of  the  capital. 
The  darkness  which  sank  down  upon  the  city  terri- 
fied the  inhabitants  of  Rome  to  such  a  degree,  that 
many  of  them  threw  themselves,  with  their  families, 
into  ships  bound  for  Africa  and  Egypt ;  imagining  thai 
Italy  waa  about  re  atone  for  its  sins  by  enduring  the 
uttermost  wrath  of  tbe  gods.    A  pestilence  soon  af- 
ter succeeded  at  Rome,  of  which  it  is  said  that  net 
fewer  than  10,000  persons  died  daily  during  a  con, 
aiderabw  period.  This  malady  is  ascribed  by  hwteaV 
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ana  to  the  pollution  which  waa  aappoaed  to  hare  in- 
.  fee  ted  the  air  in  consequence  of  the  eruption  of  the 
mountain ;  but  it  ia  more  probable  that  it  originated 
in  the  poverty  and  filth  occasioned  by  the  sudden  in- 
crease made  to  the  population  of  the  capital,  when  the 
fugitive*  from  the  ruined  towns  and  villages  of  Cam: 
.pallia  sought  an  asylum  within  Ha  walla.  Such  mis- 
fortunes wounded  deeply  the  compassionate  heart  of 
Titus.  He  felt,  aays  Suetonius,  not  only  like  a  prince, 
,but  as  a  father,  for  the  sufferings  of  his  people,  and 
spared  neither  labour  nor  expense  10  relieve  their  dia- 
.trcee.  Hastening  in  person  to  Campania  for  thepur- 
pome  of  assisting  the  sufferers  in  that  quarter,  Titus 
was  recalled  to  fiia  capital  by  another  frightful  calam- 
ity. A  fire  broke  oat  at  Rome,  which  raged  three 
day*  and  nighta  with  the  greatest  violence,  destroying 
an  immense  number  of  buildings  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. Among  the  former  were  the  Pantheon,  the  Oc- 
taviau  Library,  and  the  Capitol,  which  last  bad  been 
but  recently  rebuilt  after  the  demolition  which  it  had 
Sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  infuriated  Germane  do- 
ting the  reign  of  Vitelline.  No  sooner  bad  this  af- 
flicting event  reached  the  ears  of  the  emperor,  than  he 
made  known  hie  determination  to  indemnify,  oat  of  hie 
own  coffers,  all  the  losses  which  had  accrued  either  to 
the  state  or  individuals.  So  unwilling,  in  fact,  waa 
be  that  any  one  beside*  himself  should  hsve  a  share  in 
the  honour  of  relieving  the  fortunes  of  Rome,  that  ho 
ia  said  to  have  refused  the  contributions  which  were 
offered  by  some  of  his  royal  allies,  by  other  cities  of 
she  empire,  and  by  certain  of  the  richest  among  the 
nobility.  Such  was  now  the  conetitution  of  Roman 
society,  that  attention  to  the  amusements  of  the  lower 
class  of  citizens  in  time  of  peace  bad  become  no  leaa 
essential  to  the  tranquillity  of  tbe  empire  than  military 
talents  daring  the  pressure  of  war.  With  this  view 
Tito*  proceeded  to  finish  the  amphitheatre,  of  which 
Ida  father  had  laid  the  foundation  ;  adding  to  it  bath* 
and  other  comforts  for  tbe  gratification  of  tbe  popu- 
lace. This  waa  the  famous  Colosseum,  or  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  tbe  remains  of  which,  at  tbe  present 
Hay,  atill  present  so  striking  a  feature  among  the  an- 
tiquities of  Rome.  Tbe  dedication  of  this  superb  edi- 
fice waa  celebrated  by  games  of  the  most  magnificent 
Character.  The  sports  tested  a  hundred  days,  during 
which  invention  was  racked  to  discover  new  modes  of 
pleasing  the  eye,  end  of  stimulating  the  depraved  fan- 
cy of  the  multitude.  It  waa  observed  that,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  games,  tbe  emperor  appeared  greatly 
dejected,  and  even  abed  tear*.  Hoping  that  hia  nerve* 
would  be  strengthened  try  the  pnrer  air  of  the  country, 
he  retired  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Reate,  whence  his 
family  originally  aprang,  and  whither  he  was  accom- 
panied by  hie  brother  Domitian.  A  fever  with  which 
he  was  aeixed  was  unduly  checked  by  the  use  of  the 
bath,  to  which  be  bad  become  much  addicted ;  and  it 
is  added  by  Suetonius,  that  the  symptoms  of  the  die- 


re  greatly  aggravated  by  adopting  a  auggeation 
of  Domitian'a,  that  the  patient  should  be  put  into  a 
tub  filled  with  snow.  TTios  died,  on  the  13th  day  of 
September,  A.D.  81,  Titus,  in  the  same  boose  where 
his  father  had  expired,  after  a  pacific  reign  of  two 
year*  and  nearly  three  months.  Tbe  character  of  this 
prince  has  been  given  in  tbe  history  of  hi*  actions ; 
and  his  name,  even  at  the  present  day,  conveys  to  the 
reader  all  thoae  idea*  of  justice,  clemency,  wisdom, 
and  benevolence,  which  enter  into  the  conception  of  a 
good  sovereign  |  aad  hia  virtues  were  prized  still  more 
highly  when  contrasted  with  the  violent  and  ungovern- 
able temper  of  hia  brother,  who  succeeded  him  on  the 
throne.  (Sueton.,  Vit.  Tit.— Die  Cast.,  66, 15,  ttgq, 
—EncycUrp.  Metropol.,  div.  8,  vol.  %  p.  667,  teqj.) 

Turves;  a  celebrated  giant,  son  of  Terra ;  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  of  Jupiter,  by  Elara,  the  daughter 
of  Orchomena*.    Tityas  happened  to  aee  Latona,  on 
mm  occasion,  as  ahe  was  going  to  Delphi.  Inflamed 
ISM 


with  love,  he  attempted  violence ;  but  the  gnAim 
called  her  children  to  her  aid,  and  he  soon  kj  ilmbi 
their  arrows.  His  punishment,  however,  did  not  eat 
with  Hfe.  He  lay  extended  in  Erebus,  covering  iris 
bis  vast  frame  nine  entire  jugcra,  while  a  Tutare  kept 
feeding  upon  hia  liver  and  entrails,  which  wen  con- 
tinually reproduced.  (Oat.,  II,  576,  «»}.— iyollod  , 
I,  4,  I. —  Virg.,  X*.,  6,  695.  —  SckoL  d  Apia. 
Rhod  ,  I,  761.)  Heyne  makes  Tityus  to  hire  been 
an  ancient  hero,  and  supposes  that  part  of  the  faUe 
which  relates  to  the  nine  acres  to  have  been  founded 
on  the  circumstance  of  bis  having  had,  after  death,  i 
tnmulae  of  vaet  size  covering  his  remains,  (iatifu- 
rucher  AufteUze,  vol.  1,  p.  56.) 

Tmolus,  I.  a  broad  and  elevated  mass  of  mocst- 
ain*  in  Lydia,  which  sends  severs!  tributary  tone** 
into  the  Hermua  on  the  one  side,  and  into  the  Cr/>- 
ter  on  the  other,  and  divides,  in  fact,  tbe  nlleyi 
through  which  those  two  rivers  flow.   It  wis  mi  tt 
derive  its  name  from  Timolns  or  Troolns,  •  Lydw 
king,  having  been  previously  celled  Ctnninorra 
(iiatf.  it  FIut.  m  Pactol.)    This  mountain  an 
much  celebrated  for  its  wine.   (Pit*.,  6, ».— Fay, 
Georg.,  8,  97.— Setuc.,  Plum.,  60S.)  Hence  the  fre- 
quent reference  to  it  in  the  Beeches  of  Euripidei  (i 
64,  65,  dec.).    It  appears  also  to  have  abounded  wilt 
shrubs  snd  evergreens  (CtlHm.,fragm.,  93);  norsa 
it  Ices  noted  for  ite  mineral  productions.  It  ywUd 
tin ;  and  the  Pactolus  washed  from  its  cavities  i  rice 
supply  of  golden  ore.    (Stra*.,  610,  625.)  Sttibo 
reports,  that  on  the  top  of  Tmolus  there  was  amtoV 
tower  erected  by  the  Persians ;  it  was  of  white  no- 
ble, and  commanded  an  extensive  view  of  the  un- 
rounding country.    Tmolus  is  now  called  Boas  Deri  > 
by  the  Turks.   ( Cramer's  Aria  Minor,  voL  1,  p.  Ml. 
teqo. — Compare  ArundeWr  Aria  Minor,  vol.  1,  p  ft 
84,  64.)— II.  A  city  of  Lydia,  in  the  vicinity  of  Moot 
Tmolus.    According  to  Tacitus,  it  was  destroyed  bf 
an  earthquake  under  Tiberius.    (Am.,  2,  47.— Cat- 
pare  Ificeph.  Call ,  I,  17.) 

TooIta,  an  epithet  applied  to  Cisalpine  Gaol,  when 
the  inhabitants  wore  tbe  Roman  toga,  L  e.,  enjepd 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship.  The  cities  of  Ctnl- 
pine  Gaul  obtained  the  privilege  of  Latin  cities,  tai, 
consequently,  the  right  of  wearing  the  Roman  lop, 
by  a  law  of  Pompeins  Stra  bo,  about  A.U.C.  665.  (*> 
con.,  Comm.  in  Pum.,  p.  490.— Fid.  Gallia  Gut- 
pina.) 

Tolxtdh,  now  Toledo,  a  town  of  Hispania  Tem- 
conenaia,  on  the  river  Tagoe,  and  the  capital  of  the 
Carpetani.  According  to  Sylva  and  other  Spenieh  k» 
torians,  thia  city  waa  founded  by  a  considerable  bodt 
of  Jews,  who,  on  their  emancipation  from  eipurtH 
540  years  before  the  vulgar  era,  established  them- 
selves here,  and  called  the  place  ToUdotk  or  TstViarf. 
that  is,  mother  of  the  people.  This  ie  all  a  mere  * 
ble.  Cesser  made  this  city  a  place  of  anna,  and  Au- 
gustus rendered  it  one  of  the  seats  of  justice  in  Spue 
Modem  Toledo  was  formerly  celebrated  for  the  at 
quisite  temper  of  its  sword-blades,  for  which,  seced- 
ing to  some  of  the  ancient  writers,  Toletum  was  ib* 
famous.  (Plin.,  8,  4  —  Itm.  Ant.,  438,  446  -Crst 
Falue.,  Cyneg.,  351.) 

Tomstoboii,  one  of  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Galatie,  a 
Asia  Minor.  They  occupied  that  portion  of  the  eoonnr 
which  extended  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Ssngtrw 
from  its  junction  with  the  Thymbris  to  its  source,  «i 
waa  separated  from  Bilhynia  by  that  river.  The  prin- 
cipal town  of  this  tribe  waa  Peesinus.  (Cramer' t  Am 
Minor,  vol.  8,  p.  85.) 

Tolosa,  now  Tmloxue,  a  town  of  Gallia  Naroonea- 
aia,  which  became  a  Roman  colony  under  Augusim- 
The  situation  of  Tolosa  was  very  favourable  tor  t™k 
and  under  the  Romans  it  became  tbe  centre  of  the 
traffic  which  wae  carried  on  between  the  Meditentr* 
an  and  Atlantic  coasts  of  this  part  of  Gaol  Hmcrn 
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had  a  rich  temple  there,  which  Csspio  the  consul  plun- 
dered ;  and  as  he  was  never  after  fortunate,  the  words 
aurum  Toiosanum  became  proverbial.  Cepk)  is  said 
to  have  plundered  15,000  talents. .  This  wealth  seems 
to  have  belonged,  for  the  most  part,  to  private  individ- 
uals, who  had  placed  it  in  the  temple  for  safe  keep- 
ing. (Mtla,  2,  8.— Cic,  N.  D.,  8, 20.— Cat.,  B.  <?., 
3,  20.) 

Tolumnius.    Vid.  Lars  Tolumnius. 

Toauaus,  a  mountain  of  Epirus,  on  the  declivity 
or  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the  celebrated  Dodo- 
ua.  Callimachus  (Hymn,  in  Car.,  52)  calls  it  Tina- 
ros.  Pliny  (4,  X),  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus, 
assigns  it  a  hundred  springs  around  its  base.  Cramer 
makes  it  the  same  with  the  modem  Mount  CkamouH. 
(Consult  remarks  under  the  article  Dodona,  page  451, 
col.  1,  and  also  Cramer'*  Arte.  Greta,  vol.  1,  p.  116, 
seqq.) 

Toiios  or  Tom,  a  town  situate  on  the  western  shores 
of  the  Euxine  Sea,  about  36  miles  below  the  mouths 
of  the  Danube.  The  name  was  fabled  by  the  Greek 
mythologists  to  have  been  derived  from  rouoc, "  n  cut- 
ting" or  "  separation,"  because  Medea  had  here,  as 
they  maintained,  cut  to  pieces  her  brother  Absyrtoe, 
and  strewed  his  remains  along  the  road  in  order  to 
■top  her  father's  pursuit.  (Fid.  Ovidius,  page  940, 
col.  2.)  Tomi  is  still  called  Tomwwar,  though  some- 
times otherwise  styled  Baba.  It  is  celebrated  aa  be- 
ing the  place  where  Ovid  was  banished  by  Augustus. 
[f>il.  Ovidius,  page  949,  col.  1.) 

Tonfais,  a  queen  of  the  Massagets  in  the  time  of 
Cyras  the  Great.  The  Persian  monarch  sent  ambaa- 
ladors  to  her,  asking  her  hand  in  marriage ;  but  the 
Scythian  queen,  well  aware  that  the  king  waa  more 
inxiods  for  the  crown  of  the  Massagelas  than  the  pos- 
session of  her  own  person,  interdicted  his  entrance 
nto  her  territories.  Cyrus  thereupon  marched  openly 
igainat  the  Massage  tas,  and  began  to  construct  a 
iridge  over  the  river  A  raxes.  'While  be  waa  thus  em- 
Joyed,  Tomyria  aent  an  ambassador,  recommending 
una  to  desist  from  his  enterprise ;  but  adding  that,  if' 
io  atill  persisted  in  his  design,  the  Scythian  forces 
would  retire  for  three  daya'  march  from  the  river,  and 
would  thus  allow  him  an  opportunity  of  crossing  with- 
>ut  the  aid  of  a  bridge :  when  once  on  the  opposite  side 
>f  the  river,  he  could  then  try  bis  strength  with  her 
tubjects.  Or,  if  he  did  not  like  this  plan,  he  might 
withdraw  his  own  army  a  similar  distance  from  the 
iver,  and  the  Masssgets  would  then  cross  over  into 
he  Persian  territories,  and  contend  with  him  there. 
?yrus,  by  the  advice  of  Croesus,  accepted  the  former 
tart  of  the  offer,  end,  having  crossed  the  Araks*,  plan- 
led  the  following  stratagem,  suggested  to  him  by  Crav 
us.  He  advanced  one  day'a  march  into  the  territo- 
ies  of  the  Massage Ub,  and  then,  leaving  his  camp  full 
if  provisions  and  wine,  and  his  worst  troops  in  charge 
>f  it,  he  returned  with  his  best  to  the  banks  of  the 
Iraxes.  What  he  had  foreseen  took  place.  The 
rfassagetaa  came  with  the  third  part  of  their  entire 
orce,  under  the  command  of  Spargapites,  the  son  of 
Tomyris,  attacked  the  Persian  camp,  cut  to  pieces  the 
roops  stationed  there,  and  then  banqueted  on  the 
bundant  stores  which  tbey  found  in  the  camp,  and 
[rank  to  excess  of  the  wine.  Cyrus,  returning  on  a 
udden,  surprised  the  whole  number,  slew  many,  and 
ook  a  much  larger  number  prisoners ;  among  the  latter, 
he  son  of  Tomyria  himself.  This  prince,  on  recover- 
ng  from  the  intoxication  into  which  he  had  fallen,  alew 
imeelf  through  a  feeling  of  shame ;  and  Tomyria, 
oon  after,  assembling  all  her  forces,  engaged  in  battle 
vith  Cyrua,  whom  she  totally  defeated.  The  Persian 
aonarch  himself  was  numbered  among  the  alain  ;  and 
be  queen,  having  searched  for  and  found  his  dead  body, 
ut  off  the  head,  and  plunged  it  into  a  skin-bag  full  of 
luman  blood,  exclaiming  at  the  same  time,  "  I  will 
jive  thee  thy  fill  of  blood"  (oi  aviator  Koptaa). 


(Herod.,  1,  205. — Consult  remarks  under  the  article 
Cyrus.) 

Topazos,  an  island  on  the  western  side  of  the  Sinua 
Arabicus,  in  what  waa  called  the  Sinua  Immundus, 
and  not  far  to  the  sooth  of  Berenice.  It  was  called 
also  Ophiodes,  from  its  containing  many  serpents. 
Ptolemy  gives  it  the  name  of  Agathonis  Insula.  The 
stone  lopazus  waa  found  here,  whence  the  appellation 
Bitten  to  the  island.  (Agatharck.  in  Hud*.  Geogr. 
Mm  ,  I,  54  — ZW.  Sic.,  3, 40.-Pi.it.,  37,  8.)— The 
topaz  of  the  Romans  wss  the  modem  chrysolite,  a 
Stone  which  haa  always  an  admixture  of  green  with  the 
yellow.  This  probably  proceeds  from  particles  of  cop- 
per dissolved  in  an  acid,  and  taken  up  with  those  of 
the  lead  into  the  matter  of  the  gem  at  the  time  of  its  • 
original  concretion.    (HiWs  Theophrastus,  p.  78.) 

ToaoKX,  I.  a  haven  of  Epirus,  below  the  river  Thy- 
ettis,  and  opposite  Coreyra.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Parga,  Ptolemy  gives 
Torone  aa  the  form  of  the  name  (p.  80),  but  Plu- 
tarch calls  it  Toryn'e  (Toothy).  This  laat  writer  re- 
ports that  the  fleet  of  Augustus  waa  moored  here  for 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  battle  of  Actium.  (Vit. 
Anton  ) — II.  A  town  of  Macedonia,  situate  towards 
the.  southern  extremity  of  the  Silhonian  peninsula,  anc 
giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Toronacius,  or  Gulf  of  Cae- 
sandricu  Tbe  harbour  of  Torone  was  called  Cophoa 
(Ku^or,  mute,  silent),  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
noise  of  the  waves  was  never  heard  there ;  hence  the 
proverb  ku^otcdoc  roi  Topovvaiov  At/tevof.-  (Pro*. 
Grac.  Scnott.,  p.  101.— Sfraio,  330.— Cramer's  Anc. 
Grace,  vol.  1,  p.  256.) 

Torquatos.  .  Vid.  Manlius  II. 

Tkabia,  Q.,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  who  flourished 
about  A.U.C.  622,  or  132  B.C.  (Gronm.  ad  Aul 
Gell.,  15,  24.)  Some  of  his  verses  are  cited  by  Cicero 
(Tun.  Quasi.,  4,  31. — Id.,  de  Fin.,  2,  4.)  As  re- 
gards the  amusing  deception  played  off  on  Joseph 
Scaliger  by  Murctus  with  some  pretended  lines  of 
Trabea,  conault  Fabrieius  (Bibl.  lit.,  4, 1,  3. — Boyle, 
Bid.,  vpl.  4,  p.  392.— SckSU,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  1, 
p.  139.) 

Trachis,  or  Tbuchin,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  in  the 
Melian  district,  and  near  the  shore  of  the  Sinus  Ma- 
liacus.  It  waa  to  this  place  that  Hercules  retired  af- 
ter having  committed  an  involuntary  murder,  aa  we 
learn  from  Sophocles,  who  has  made  it  the  scene  of, 
one  of  bia  deepest  tragedies.  (TracA.,  39.)  Trachis, 
so  called,  according  to  Herodotus,  from  the  mountain- 
ous character  of  the  country,  forma  the  approach  to 
Thermopylae  on  the  side  of  Thessaly.  (Herod.,  7, 
176.)  Thucydidea  states,  that  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  B.C.  426,  the  Lacedamonians,  at 
the  request  of  the  Trachinians,  who  were  harassed  by 
tbe  mountaineers  of  (Eta,  sent  a  colony  into  their 
country.  These,  jointly  with  the  Trachiniana,  built  • 
town,  to  which  the  name  of  Heraclea  waa  given (Ttm- 
cyd..  3,  92),  distant  about  sixty  stadia  from  Thermop- 
yla,  and  twenty  from  the  sea.  Its  distance  from  Tra- 
chis was  only  six  stadia.  (Vtd.  Heraclea  VI.) — II. 
A  town  of  Phocis,  east  of  Panopeus,  and  close  to  the 
Boeotian  frontier.  It  was  sumamed  Phocica,  for  dis- 
tinction' sake  from  the  city  of  Thessaly.  Pauaaniaa, 
who  calls  it  Thracis  (Opaxi'r ),  speaks  of  it  as  having 
been  destroyed  in  the  Sacred  war.  (Pausan.,  10,  £ 
— Cramer's  Ancient  Greece,  vol.  2,  p.  182.) 

Trachonitis,  a  part  of  Judara,  on  tbe  other  aide  of 
the  Jordan,  on  the  northern  confines  of  Palestine.  Ita 
name  ia  derived  from  the  Greek  rpaxit,  rough,  and 
haa  reference  to  ita  being  a  rugged  and  stony  country. 
(Plin.,  6,  18.— Josephus,  Ant.,  15,  13.) 

Tr aiahopSmb,  I.  a  city  of  Cilicis,  the  same  as  Se> 
linos.  (Vid.  Selinus.)— II.  A  city  of  Thrace,  on  the 
Hebrus,  below  its  confluence  with  the  Zerna.  It  be- 
camo  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of  Rhodope, 
and,  according  to  Reichard,  ia  now  Arichoro.  (PtoL 
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—Urn.  Ant.,  383.—  Itin.  Hierotol.,  602.— Hieroet., 
•81.) 

Tkajsnvs,  M.  Ulfius  Cbinitos,  a  Roman  emper- 
or, the  successor  of  Nerva.    The  latter,  towards  the 
close  of  his  short  reign,  feeling  his  inability  to  control 
the  seditious  troops  of  the  capital,  resolved  to  adopt 
Trajan  as  his  colleague  and  successor  in  the  empire,  bjr 
whoso  firmness  and  decision  the  pretorian  bands  might 
he  kept  in  awe.    The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice.   So  high  was  tbo  character  of  Trajan,  that*no 
person  could  be  named  equally  worthy  of  the  empire  ; 
and  even  the  seditious  soldiery  of  the  praetorian  camp 
submitted  without  a  murmur.   The  selection  of  Tra- 
jan prevented  any  contests  for  imperial  power  at  the 
death  of  Nerva;  so  that  the  new  emperor  entered 
without  the  necessity  of  bloodshed  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  high  functions.    Ho  was  by  birth  a  Spaniard, 
having  been  bom  at  Italics,  but  be  was  of  Italian  ex- 
traction, and  bad  been  early  inured  to  the  discipline  of 
the  army  under  his  father,  a  commander  of  considera- 
ble reputation.    When  he  himself  became  a  general, 
be  continued  to  practise  the  simple  habits  of  a  soldier, 
excelling  his  troops,  not  in  personal  indulgences,  but  in 
courage  and  virtue.    On  the  throne  he  continued  to 
exhibit  the  same  excellences,  only  enhanced  by  the 
acquisition  of  a  wider  scope  for  their  full  develop- 
ment.   Being  superior  to  fear,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  also  be  above  harbouring  suspicion.   He  there- 
fore abolished  the  law  of  treason  (judicia  majatatit), 
which  had  been  re-established  by  Domitian  after  hav- 
ing been  abrogatod  by  Titus,  arid  prepared  to  restore 
as  much  of  the  free  Roman  constitution  as  was  com- 
patible with  the  existence  of  a  monarchy.   He  restored 
the  elective  power  to  the  comitia,  complete  liberty  of 
speech  to  the  senate,  and  to  the  magistrates  their  former 
authority ;  and  yet  be  ruled  the  empire  with  unrivalled 
firmness,  holding  the  reins  of  power  with  a  strong  and 
steady  hand.    Of  bim  it  has  been  said,  not  in  the  lan- 
guage of  panegyric,  but  of  simple  sincerity,  that  he 
waa  equally  great  as  a  ruler,  a  .general,  and  a  man : 
and  only  such  a  man  could  with  safety,  as  emperor, 
have  need  those  remarkable  words,  when,  giving  a 
sword  to  the  prefect  of  the  pnstoriao  guards, Tie  ssid, 
"  Take  this  sword,  and  use  it ;  if  I  have  merit,  for  me ; 
if  otherwise,  against  me." — Soon  after  the  accession 
of  Trajan,  the  Dacian  monarch,  Decebalus,  sent  to  de- 
mand the  tribute  with  which  Domitian  had  purchased 
a  disgraceful  peace.   This  Trajan  indignantly  refused ; 
and,  levying  an  army,  marched  against  the  Daciane ; 
who  had  already  resumed  their  predatory  incursions. 
The  hostile  armies  soon  came  to  an  engagement,  for 
both  were  equally  eager ;  and,  after  a  desperate  strug- 
gle, the  Daciane  were  routed  with  dreadful  carnage. 
But  so  great  waa  the  loss  of  the  Romans  that  for 
some  time  they  were  unable  to  follow  up  their  victory 
It  waa,  however,  decisive ;  and  the  Daciane  were  com- 
belled,  not  only  to  forego  their  demands,  but  even  to 
become  tributaries  to  Rome.    But,  unaccustomed  to 
servitude,  and  ted  by  their  gallant  King  Decebalus, 
they  mustered  fresh  forces  ss  soon  ss  they  had  some- 
what recovered  from  their  overthrow,  and  prepared  for 
another  contest   The  warlike  emperor  was  equally 
ready  for  the  shock  of  arms.   Not  satisfied  with  expell- 
ing the  invaders,  he  now  determined  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  countr*  of  the  enemy.   For  this  purpose  he 
erected  a  f.upendoue  bridge  over  the  Danube,  with  a 
strong  fortification  at  each  end,  defeated  the  Dacians 
in  everr  battle,  marched  into  the  heart  of  their  coun- 
try, ana  made  himself  master  of  their  chief  town.  De- 
cebalus, despairing  of  success,  killed  himself,  and  Da- 
en  was  restored  to  a  Roman  province,  and  secured  in 
subjection  by  colonies  and  standing  camps.    On  his 
return  from  the  Dacian  war.  Trajan  gratified  the  peo- 
ple by  rejoicings  celebrated  on  the  most  magnificent 
seals;  for,  according  to  Dio  Cassins,  the  different 
•howl  that  were  exhibited  lasted  for  four  months,  in 
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the  course  of  which  no  fewer  than  10,000  l 
are  said  to  have  fought  for  the  amusement  ofthe  ami- 
titude.    It  waa  in  commemoration,  also,  of  the  cos- 
quest  of  Dacia,  that  the  famous  pillar  in  the  forum  of 
Trajan  waa  erected,  although  it  was  not  complete! 
till  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  reign.— The  deepen 
stain  which  rests  on  the  memory  of  Tnju  is  the 
sanction  which  be  gave  to  the  persecutions  of  tot 
Christiana.    This  persecution  raged  chiefly  in  ibe 
Asiatic  provinces,  where  Christianity.waa  most  pint, 
lent ;  and  when  Pliny  the  younger,  at  that  time  pro. 
consul  of  Bilbynis,  wrote  to  Trajan  for  instruction 
respecting  s  matter  which  waa  causing  the  death  gt 
so  many  men,  who  could  not  be  convicted  of  sdj  pub- 
lie  crimes,  the  emperor  returned  an  ambiguous  ensaer, 
the  purport  of  which  waa,  "  that  the  Christians  should 
not  be  sought  for,  nor  indicted  on  anonymous  in- 
formation, but  that,  on  conviction,  they  ought  to  it 
punished."   Such  an  answer  waa  contrary  to  evm 
principle  of  juatice ;  for,  if  criminal,  they  oogk  is 
nave  been  sent  for ;  if  not  criminal,  they  ought  not  is 
have  been  punished.    The  persecution,  being  sos* 
what  discouraged,  waa  gradually  suffered  to  sbaie- 
Trajan'a  pasaion  for  military  fame  bad  been  bit  no- 
ted, not  satiated,  by  his  Dacian  conquests.  He  not 
directed  his  attention  to  the  East,  and  resolved  la 
wrest  from  the  Parthiana,  the  moat  formidable  foes  of 
Rome,  the  empire  of  Central  Asia.   The  first  tcea 
of  his  glory  was  Armenia,  which  he  speedily  redoes 
to  a  Roman  province.    Hence  be  advanced  into  Mes- 
opotamia, throwing  across  the  rapid  Tigris  a  bnotf 
not  less  remarkable  than  that  which  spanned  the  Du- 
ube.    The  greater  part  of  what  had  been  the  Assyria 
empire  waa  overrun  by  his  victorious  arms.  Stltxa 
yielded  to  his  might ;  Cteaaphon,  the  capital  of  the 
Parthian  kingdom,  could  not  resist  his  prowess ;  il 
opposition  appeared  fruitless,  and  victors  seemed  the 
companion  of  bis  msreh.    Elated  with  these  surra* 
es,  and  emulating  the  glory  of  Alexander  while  it 
traversed  the  countries  which  had  been  the  scene  at 
hia  exploits,  he  descended  the  Tigris  to  behold  da 
Persian  Gulf ;  and  it  ia  said,  that,  seeing  a  vessel  then 
ready  to  aail  for  India,  he  exclaimed,  that  if  be  wen 
a  younger  man,  he  would  cany  hia  arms  against  tte 
inhabitants  of  India.    While  he  had  been  drcsnEj 
of  the  invasion  of  India,  his  conquests  of  the  prece- 
ding year  were  vanishing  from  his  grasp.  As  an 
aa  the  immediate  terror  of  hia  army  was  withdnvE. 
the  countries  which  he  bad  overrun  began  to  shake  (i 
the  yoke,  and  the  emperor  enjoyed  the  emptj  rim 
of  giving  away  the  crown  of  Parthia  to  a  prince  »» 
Dio  Cassius  calls  Parthamaepstes,  and  whose  rep 
waa  likely  to  last  no  longer  than  while  the  Rorwa 
were  at  hand  to  protect  him.    Not  lout  after  w 
Maximua,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  on  whoa  Trias 
had  bestowed  the  command  of  a  separate  armj,  •» 
defeated  and  slain  in  Mesopotamia ;  and  Trajan,  a:  !h 
end  of  the  season,  fell  back  with  hia  forces  into  S;ia 
with  the  hope  of  renewing  the  invasion  in  the  fold- 
ing spring.    But  he  waa  acized  with  a  lingerirf  il 
ness,  which  obliged  him  to  reaign  sll  thoajjota  of  Jo- 
king the  command  in  person  ;  and  be  wished,  tie* 
fore,  to  return  himself  to  Rome,  leaving  the  care  at 
the  army  to  Hadrian,  who  had  married  his  niece  i> 
Trajan  had  no  children,  hia  wife  Plotina  ia  said  'J 
have  used  all  her  influence  to  persuade  him  to  it<f 
Hadrian ;  but  it  waa  generally  believed  that  she  nets 
could  prevail  upon  her  husband  to  take  this  step,  »» 
that  the  instrument  which  she  produced,  and  stnl 
to  Hadrian  at  Antioch  immediately  before  the  drail 
of  Trajan,  waa,  in  reality,  a  forgery  of  her  own.  Tra- 
jan died  at  Selinua,  in  Cilicia,  in  A.D.  117,  after  > 
reign  of  nineteen  yean  and  a  little  more  than  « 
months.— In  addition  to  what  has  already  ben  « 
of  hia  character,  we  may  remark  that  Trajan  *u 
an  affectionate  husband  and  brother.    Aa  a  snvt- 
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ign,  hi»  popolirilj  daring  hi*  lifetime  wu  equalled 
>y  the  regard  entertained  for  his  memory  by  posterity ; 
rid  bis  claim  to  the  title  of  Optima*,  which  the  senate 
olemnly  bestowed  upon  him,  was  folly  confirmed  by 
he  voice -of  succeeding  times ;  inasmuch  as  for  two 
Mildred  years  after  his  death,  the  senate,  in  pouring 
vrth  their  prayers  for  the  happiness  of  a  new  emperor, 
re  re  accustomed  to  wish  that  he  might  surpass  Au- 
ntstus  in  prosperity  and  Trajan  in  goodness  of  chanc- 
er. (Plm.,  Pmug.—  Avrd.  Victor.,  Kit.  Tnj  — 
ho  Cass.,  68,  4,  *tqq. — Httkermgton'i  History  of 
lame,  p.  IBS,  uqq.—Eneyclap.  Metropol.,  div.  3, 
d.  8,  p.  649,  teqo.) 

Trajbctos,  1.  Rasm,  now  Utrecht.— II.  Mo**, 
iow  Matfricht. 

Tulles,  a  town  of  Lydia,  a  abort  distance  north 
f  Magnesia  ad  Mawndrum.  In  Strobe's  time  it  waa 
ne  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
rss  noted  for  the  opulence  of  its  inhabitants.  It  was 
aid  to  have  been  founded  by  some  Argives,  together 
rith  a  body  of  Thrseians,  from  whom  it  took  the  name 
f  Tralles.  (Sfre*.,  649.— Heoyth.,  *.  v.  TpdJttwc. 
-Died.  Sic.,  17,  66.)  It  had  previously  bone  those 
4  An  the*  or  Ensntnes,  Erymna,  Charax,  Ac.  The 
nape  of  the  town  was  that  of  a  trapezium,  and  it  waa 
efended  hy  a  citadel  and  ether  forts.  The  rivsr  Bo- 
on or  End  onus  flowed  near  the  walls.  The  citizens 
f  Tralles,  on  account  of  their  great  wealth,  were 
enerally  elected  to  the  office  of  aaiarens,  or  presidents 
f  the  games  celebrated  in  the  province.  The  coun- 
ty around  Tralles  was  aaucb  sebject  to  earthquakes. 
'•Chandler  mistook  (be  rains  of  Tralles  for  those  of 
fagnesia,  as  M.  Barbier  do  Borage  has  well  proved 
l  his  note*  to  the  French  translation  of  bis  work, 
'hey  are  situated  above  the  modern  Ghiuzei-kifars, 
i  a  position  corresponding  with  Strsbo'a  description. 
Cramer' i  Atm  Minor,  Vol.  I,  p.  464,  »*fj.— Corn- 
are  Fellow*'  Asia  Minor,  p.  976.) 

TBArstus,  a  city  on  the  northeasters  coast  of  Poo- 
ls, founded  by  a  colony  from  Sinope.  Its  ancient 
ame  was  derived  from  the  square  form  in  which  the 
ity  was  laid  out,  resembling  a  table  (rparrsfo).  Tra- 
ecos  is  celebrated  for  the  hospitable  reception  which 
s  inhabitant*  gave  to  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  on 
loir  retreat,  this  being  the  first  Creek  colony  which 
he  latter  had  reached  after  the  battle  of  Couaxa.  It 
>U  subsequently  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman*;  and 
rss  embellished  sad  improved  by  the  Emperor  Hsdri- 
n.  It  was  taken  from  the  Romans,  however,  by  the 
Icythisns  or  Tartar*  in  the  reign  of  Valerian.  The 
emperors  became  afterward  masters  ef  it  A 
eparate  dynasty  was  here  established,  comssenciaa 
nth  Alexis  Comnenes,  in  1904,  which  ended  with 
he  capture  of  the  city  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1469. 
Tie  princes  who  reigned  in  this  city  are  the  Greek 
mperors  of  whom  so  much  mention  is  made  ia  re- 
liance and  so  little  in  history :  they  most  not  be  con- 
sanded  with  the  imperial  line  at  Oonsuminonla. 
frspezus  is  new  called  Trebiomi,  or,  a*  the  Turk* 
Tonoonce  it,  Terabetmn.  (Arrum,  Ptripl.  Pont. 
<Sux.  tnTfiMb.  G.  It*.,- 1,  17—ibtXa,  1,  19.— Plm., 
\,  4.)— -II.  A  city  of  Arcadia,  in  the  southwestern 
ngle  of  the  country,  and  between  the  Achetoiis  and 
llpheus.  The  inhabitant*  of  this  place,  in  conse- 
juence  of  having  refused  to  join  is  the  eoleaatation 
if  Megalopolis,  were  forced  to  quit  the  Peloponnesus, 
ind  retire  to  the  city  ef  Trapes  as,  on  the  Eusine, 
vhere  they  were  received  as  a  kindred  people.  (Paw- 
ttn  ,  8,  87,  $tff.) 

TiAsiniNes  Lucas,  *  Iske  of  En-aria,  a  raw  miles 
A  the  south  of  Cortone,  on  whose  shores  Hsnnibnl 
mined  his  third  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Robots 
ft  is  now  Logo  di  Ptrugia.    (Vjd.  Hannibal) 

Ticba,  a  town  of  the  Sabine*,  near  the  sourc*  of 
the  Anio,  now-  Trstf.  (PJrn.,  8,  19.— «*i.,  p.  66.) 
rhis  plase  swears  to  beta  keen  farmer  distsagnisbBd 


by  the  nam*  of  Augusta ;  but  after  which  emperor  * 
was  so  called  is  uncertain.    (Front.,  de  Aqued.,  3.) 

Tbbbatius  Tbsti,  C,  a  distinguished  lawyer  in 
the  time  of  Julius  Cesar  and  Augustus,  sod  a  man 
well  known  for  bia  wit.  Both  Cesar  and  Augustus 
held  him  in  high  estimation,  and  Cicero,  on  one  oc 
casion,  eulogizes  him  highly  when  recommending  him 
to  the  former  of  these,  at  that  time  proconsul  in  Gael. 
The  correspondence  between  Cicero  and  Trebatiua 
himself  occurs  in  the  Ef.  ad  Fam.,  7,  6.  Trebatiua 
stood  highly  also  as  a  poet.  (Schol.  ad  JiotaL,  Sat., 
2,  I,  4.— Compare  the  dissertation  of  Gundling :  "  C. 
Trebatiut  Tetta,  IGtut,  ah  injuriu  vtienm  tt  rece» 
tiorum  kbcratut,"  Hal  Stat.,  1710,  and  Maugt, 
Amonut.  Jut.  Civ.,  o.  14.) 

Trbbbluss  Pollio,  one  of  the  "  Historic  Augusta 
Script  ores."  He  lived  under  Comvtantine  the  Great, 
and,  according  to  Vopiscos  (Vilj.  Awel.\  wrote  Use. 
lives  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  Philip  to  Claudius 
II.  We  have  remaining,  however,  at  the  present  day. 
merely  a  fragment  of  me  life  of  Valerian  I.,  the  live* 
of  the  two  GeJlieni,  and  of  the  so-called  thirty  tyrants. 
It  waa  Trebellius  who  first  made  use  of  this  expres- 
sion "  thirty  tyrants,"  as  applicable  to  a  period  when 
the  empire  was  torn  in  piece*  by  competitors  for  the, 
throne.  Although  the  style  of  Trebellius  Pollio  is 
somewhat  leas  vicious  than  that  of  the  other  writers  of 
bia  time,  still  his  cannot  be  ranked  even  among  the 
ordinary  class  of  historical  writers. — The  remains  of 
Trebellius  are  given  in  the  "  HUtorut  Augusta  Serif  • 
tort."    (SchdlL,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  166.) 

TbxbIa,  a  river  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  which  ran  from 
south  to  north,  commencing  in  Liguria,  south  of  the 
valley  inhabited  by  the  Friniates,  and  felling,  after  a 
course  ef  shout  fifty  miles,  into  the  Po  near  Placenta. 
At  the  mouth  of  lata  river  Hannibal  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Romans,  and  defeated  them  with  the  loss  of 
30,000  men.  Both  the  consols,  Scipio  and  Sew  pre- 
lum, were  present  at  the  fight.  This  victory  waa 
preceded  by  that  of  the  Ticinue,  and  followed  by  those 
of  Trasymenes  and  Canner.  The  early  defeat  of  the 
Roman  cavalry  at  the  Trebia  occasioned  the  lees  ef 
the  day.    (Polyb.,  3,  66  — it*.,  91,  48,  ttqq.) 

Tbbbonia  Lax.  d*  Prawmcut,  by  L.  Trebonius, 
the  tribune,  A.U.C.  608.  It  assigned  province*  ha 
the  consuls  for  five  yean ;  Spain  to  Pompey ;  Syria 
and  the  Parthian  war  to  Craasu* ;  and  prolonging  fat 
a  time  the  command  in  Gaul,  Which  had  been  bestow- 
ed en  Cawar  by  the  Vattnisn  law.  Cato,  for  opposing 
mis  law,  was  led  to  prison.  According  to  Dio,  how 
ever,  he  was  only  dragged  bom  the  assembly. 

Tbbs  Tabsbmj*.,  a  station  on  the  Appiaa  Way, 
about  seven  miles  from  Aricia,  and  where  it  was 
joined  by  a  cross-read  from  Annum.  It  is  mentioned 
by  St.  Paul  in  his  journey  to  Rome  (AcU,  88,  16), 
and  likewise  by  Ciceto  when  proceeding  thither  feem 
Antiura.    (Ep.  ad  Att.,  8,  13.) 

TatviBi,  a  nation  of  Gallia  Balgica,  between  lb* 
Mowlla  or  MotelU,  and  Silva  Arduenna.  Their  chief 
city,  Augusta  Trevererutn.  called  afterward,  from  it* 
inhabitants,  Trevert,  now  Traet,  stands  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Moselle.    (Cos.,  B.  <?.,  6,  3 —  Id.  Ma\ 

6,  8  —  Tat.,  Aim.,  1,  41  JUL  ibid.,  3,  48.  — J*V, 

Gtrm.,  38.— Mela,  3,  8.) 

Tbualli,  a  Tbracian  people,  by  far  the  most  ns> 
merous  and  powerful  tribe  in  that  country.  As  tbay 
bordered  on  the  Psronisas,  and  extended  to  the  D*» 
she,  they  were  formidable  neighbours  on  this  the  meet 
accessible  frostier  ef  Macedonia.  Alexander  ceaa- 
meneed  hie  reign  by  an  invasion,  of  their  territory,  and, 
having  defeated  them  in  a  general  engagamsnt,  pus- 
sued  them  screes  the  Danube,  whither  ihey  had  re- 
treated, and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.  (Tku- 
eyd.,  8,  96.— Strab*,  818.) 

Tassocci,  a  German  tribe  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  between  that  river  and  the  MediomMzhn' 
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and  Leuci.  Their  chief  city  was  Argentoiatom,  now 
Strasbourg.  {Tacit.,  Germ.,  28.  —  Coi.,  B.  O.,  1, 
•I.— PHh.,  4,  17.) 

Tbibohuhoi,  a  celobrated  jurist,  who  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  the  compilation  of  Justinian,  was  a 
native  of  Pamphylia,  and  bis  father  wss  from  Mace- 
donia. His  learning  was  most  extensive ;  be  wrote 
upon  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  was  well  versed  both 
in  Latin  and  Greek  literature,  and  had  deeply  studied 
the  Roman  civilians,  of  which  be  had  a  valuable  col- 
lection in  hia  library.  He  practised  first  at  the  bar  of 
the  pretorian  prefects  at  Constantinople,  became  af- 
terward qoasstor,  master  of  the  imperial  household, 
and  consul,  and  possessed  for  about  twenty  years  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  Justinian.  His  manners  are 
said  to  bave  been  remarkably  mild  and  conciliating ; 
be  was  a  courtier,  and  fond  of  money,  but  in  other  re- 
spects be  appears  to  bave  been  calumniated  by  bis  en- 
emies. His  death  took  place  A.D.  546.  He  was  • 
superior  man,  and  most  valuable  to  Justinian. — This  ap- 
pears to  be  a  proper  place  to  give  some  account  of  Jus- 
tinian's legislation.  Soon  after  ascending  the  throne, 
this  monarch  gave  orders  (Feb.,  638  A.D.)  to  a  com- 
mission, consisting  of  Joannes  and  nine  other  persona, 
among  whom  were  Tribonian  or  Tribunian  and  The- 
ophilus,  to  make  a  general  compilation  of  the  beet  and 
most  useful  lews  or  constitutions  which  bad  been 
promulgated  by  the  emperors  his  predecessors,  begin- 
ning from  Hadrian's  perpetual  edict  down  to  hie  own 
time.  Partial  compilations  had  been  made  in  the  time 
of  Constantino  by  private  individuals,  Gregory  and 
Hermogenes,  of  which  only  fragments  remain,  and  a 
■tore  complete  one  was  effected  under  Theodosius  II. 
All  these  were  now  merged  in  the  new  Code  of  Justin- 
ian. A  remarkable  difference  of  style  and  manner  is 
observable  between  the  older  constitutions  issued  be- 
fore Constantino  and  those  promulgated  afterward. 
The  former,  being  issued  at  Rome,  and  framed  upon 
the  decisions  or  "response"  of  learned  jurists,  are 
clear,  sententious,  and  elegant ;  the  latter,  which  were 
promulgated  chiefly  at  Constantinople,  in  the  decay  of 
the  Roman  language,  are  verbose  end  rhetorical. 
Joannes  and  his  nine  associates  completed  their  task 
in  fourteen  months,  and  the  new  Code,  having  receiv- 
ed the  imperial  sanction,  waa  published  in  April,  A.D. 
•99.  A  few  years  after,  Justinian,  by  the  advice  of 
Tribonian,  ordered  a  revision  of  his  Code  to  be  made 
by  Tribonian  and  four  others.  These  commissioners 
suppressed  several  lawa  aa  either  useless  or  inconsist- 
ent with  present  usage,  and  added  msny  constitutions 
which  the  emperor  had  been  promulgating  in  the  mean 
time,  as  well  as  fifty  decisions  on  intricate  points  of 

{■uTisprodeo.ee.  The  Code,  thns  revised,  was  published 
n  December  of  the  year  534,  under  the  title  of  "  Co- 
dex Justinianeus  repents  pralectionia,"  and  thence- 
forth had  the  force  of  law.  The  Code  is  divided  into 
twelve  books;  every  book  is  subdivided  into  titles, 
and  each  title  into  lawa.  The  learned  Gothofredus,  in 
his  prolegomena  attached  to  his  edition  of  the  Tbeo- 
dosian  Code,  observes  that  Tribonian  and  bis  associ- 
ates have  been  guilty  of  several  faults  in  the  compila- 
tion of  the  Code ;  that  the  order  observed  in  the  suc- 
cession of  the  titles  is  confused  ;  that  some  of  the  laws 
bave  been  mutilated  and  have  been  rendered  obscure ; 
that  sometimes  a  law  has  been  divided  into  two,  and 
at  other  times  two  have  been  reduced  into  one ;  that 
laws  have  been  attributed  to  emperors  who  were  not 
the  authors  of  them,  or  who  bad  given  quite  contrary 
decisions ;  alt  which  would  be  still  more  injurious  to 
•the  study  of  the  Roman  law,  if  we  bad  not  the  Theo- 
doaian  Code,  which  is  of  great  use  towards  rightly  un- 
dents nding  many  law*  in  the  Code  of  Justimen.  In 
the  year  following  the  publication  of  bis  Code,  Justin- 
ian undertook  a  much  greater  and  more  important 
work  :  to  extract  the  spirit  of  jurisprudence  from  the 
decisions  and  conjectures,  the  questions  and  disputa- 


tions, of  the  Roman  civilians.   In  tba  eeone  of  can. 
tunes,  under  the  republic  and  the  empire,  manr  use. 
sand  volumes  bad  accumulated,  filled  with  the  learned 
lucubrations  of  the  jurisconsults,  but  which  no  ibitaw 
could  purchase  and  no  cspasity  coald  digest  Tie 
jurisconsults,  ever  since  the  time  of  Augustus,  had  beta 
divided  into  opposite  schools,  and  thas  conrUaeg 
opinions  were  often  produced,  which  only  served  is 
puzxle  those  who  bad  to  decide  what  wu  law.  To 
put  order  into  this  chaos  waa  the  object  of  Josiiniu 
In  December,  680,  he  commissioned  seventeen  law- 
yersr  with  Tribonian  at  their  head,  with  full  amWitj 
to  use  their  discretion  as  to  the  works  of  their  prede- 
cessors, by  making  a  choice  of  those  whom  the;  con- 
sidered as  the  best  authorities.    They  chose  (Jam 
forty  ont  of  Triboeian'a.  library,  most  of  them  jmu- 
consults  who  had  lived  during  that  period  of  the  emsra 
which  has  been  sometimes  called  the  age  of  the  s> 
tonines,  from  Hadrian  to  the  death  of  Alexander  Se- 
veros.    From  the  works  of  these  writers,  said  to  ban 
amounted  to  two  thousand  treatises,  the  conmisnat 
appointed  by  Justinian  was  to  extract  and  comprea) 
all  that  waa  suited  to  form  a  methodical,  complete,  tad 
never-failing  book  of  reference  for  the  student  of  las 
and  the  magistrate.    Justinian  gave  Tribonian  and  as 
associates  ten  years'  time  to  perform  their  tear. ;  hit 
they  completed  it  in  three  year*.   The  work  wu 
styled  "Digests,"  and  also  "  Pandects"  (emkuof 
alt},  and  was ,  published  in  December,  533.  It  wa> 
declared  by  the  emperor  that  it  should  have  the  iota 
of  law  all  over  the  empire,  and  should  snperaede  il 
the  text-books  of  the  old  jurists,  which,  in  future,  were 
to  be  of  no  authority.    If  the  whole  "Digest"  it 4 
vided  into  three  equal  parts,  the  contributions  of  Op- 
en are  somewhat  more  than  One  third.    Hie  "  Kga- 
ta"  is  divided  into  fifty  books,  each  book  being  tat 
divided  into  titles,  and  subdivided  into  sections.  Of 
the  merits  and  imperfections  of  the  "  Digest,"  Cojia, 
Hotomannua,  Heineccius,  Grarina,  Scbulling,  Bn 
kereboek,  and  many  others,  have  amply  spoken.  Wai 
all  its  faults,  it  is  a  noble  work,  and  much  superior  te 
the  Code  in  its  style,  matter,  and  arrangement ;  it  hat, 
iff  great  measure,  imbodied  the  wisdom  of  the  dm 
learned  men  of  the  beat  age  of  the  empire ;  men  wto 
grounded  their  opiniona  on  the  principles  ef  reason  tai 
equity,  and  who,  for  the  moat  part,  were  persooallj  aa 
concerned  snd  disinterested  in  the  subjects  on  whsch 
they  gave  their  response.    Tribonian  snd  hu  eat 
leagues  are  charged  with  making  many  inlerpolatiasi, 
with  altering  many  passsges  in  the  writings  of  isa 
predecessors,  with  substituting  their  own  opisioat, 
snd  passing  them  off  to  the  world  under  the  nana  af 
the  ancient  jurists.    Justinian  himself  acknowledpi 
that  he  was  obliged  to  accommodate  the  old  joritan- 
deoee  to  the  altered  state  of  the  times,  and  to  "make 
the  laws  his  own."   Another  charge,  which  ia.hon* 
er,  unsupported  by  evidence  or  probability,  is,  that  Jat- 
ttnian  and  hia  civilians  purposely  destroyed  the  est 
text-books  that  had  served  them  for  the  compiUun 
of  the  "  Pandects."    Long,  however,  before  Just* 
ian's  time,  the  works  of  the  ancient  jurists  were  parch 
lost,  snd  the  vicissitudes  of  the  ages  that  followed  on 
easily  bave  obliterated  the  rest    While  tbe  Dip* 
was  being  compiled,  Justinian  commissioned  Tnbo- 
nian  and  two  other  civilians,  Tbeopbilus  and  Doro- 
theus,  to  make  an  abridgment  of  the  first  principlei 
of  the  law,  for  the  ose  of  young  students  who  ahoosf 
wish  to  apply  themselves  to  that  science.  Tfcs 
new  work,  being  completed,  waa  published  under  lie 
name  of  "  Institutiones,"  about  one  month  before 
the  appearance  of  the  Digest.    The  Institutional 
were  mainly  based  on  an  older  work  of  tbe  same  da 
scription  and  title.   They  are  arranged  in  four  bosh 
and  subdivided  into  titles.    As  the  law  has  three  ob- 
jects, persons,  things,  and  actions,  the  AM  book  mare 
of  persons  or  atalas  the  second  and.  third,  and  fi» 
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■ve  title*  of  the  fourth,  treat  of  things ;  end  tbe  re- 
maining titles  of  the  fourth  book  treat  of  actions.  Bo- 
lides these  three  compilations,  the  Code,  the  Ineti- 
:utes,  and  the  Digest,  Justinian,  after  the  publication 
>f  the  second  edition  of  hia  Code,  continued  to  iaaue 
lew  laws  or  constitutions,  chiefly  in  Greek,  upon  par- 
icular  occasions,  which  were  collected  and  published 
agetber,  after  hia  death,  under.,  the  name  of  Neapai 
\tordf«f,  or  None,  or  Constitotiones  Novella,  or  Au- 
hentica.  The  Novella)  are  divided  into  nine  CoHa- 
iones  and  168  Constitotiones,  or,  aa  they  are  now  of- 
en  called,  Novel*.  The  Novella,  together  with  the 
hirteen  Edicts  of  Justinian,  made  up  the  fourth  part 
if  his  legislation.-  There  are  foot  Latin  translations 
if  the  Novella,  two  of  which  were  made  soon  after 
fustinian'a  death ;  the  third  is  by  Halvander,  printed 
,l  Nurnberg  in  1531 ;  and  the  fourth  was  printed  at 
iasle,  by  Hervagiue,  in  1561.  This  last  translation  is 
hat  which  ia  printed  in  the  editions  of  the  Corpus  Ju- 
is  opposite  to  the  Greek  text,  and  is  very  valuable, 
lOtwithstanding  it  has  been  stigmatized  by  some  with 
he  name  "  barbarous it  ia  sometime*  called  Au- 
hentica  Interpretatio,  or  Vulgate.  The  version  of  Hsl- 
'ander  is  also  printed  in  some  editions  of  the  Corpus 
luris.  The  Novella  made  many  changes  ia  the  law 
is  established  by  Justinian'a  prior  compilations,  and 
ire  an  evidence  that  the  emperor  was  seised  with  a 
tassion  for  legislating ;  a  circumstance  which  enables 
is  to  form  a  more  correct  judgment  of  hia  real  merits, 
ind  lowers  his  character  as  a  philosophic  jurist.  Among 
be  numerous  editions  of  the  Corpus  Juris  Cisilis,  the 
test  is  that  of  Gothofredua,  Col.  Muruti.,  1756, 3  vols, 
olio.  Potbier's  edition  of  the  Digest,  reprinted  at 
Paris,  in  6  vols.  4to,  1818-1830,  is  a  useful  edition  : 
here  is  s  very  cheap  edition  of  the  Corpus  Juris  re- 
ently  published  in  Germany  by  Beck,  3  vols,  small 
olio,  Leipsig,  1839.  (Eneycl-  Us.  Knowl ,  voL  18, 
63-5.  —  Lude wig,  Kit.  Justin.  Mag.  et  Tkeod.,  nec 
ion  Trebon.,  Halle,  1731. — Zimmern,  Geschickte  des 
tSm.  Prhatrechts  bis  Justinian.  Heidelb.,  1826.— 
rlugo,  Leltrbuch  der  Gesch.  des  Rom.  Rectus,  Berlin, 
,932.— History  of  the  Roman  or  Civil  Lata,  by  Fer- 
iere,  tranaL  by  J.  Beaver,  London,  1734.  —  Homme- 
ii.  Palingenesis. — Brinkmannus,  Institutions*  Juris 
Romam,  SchUsmg,  1823.  —  System  des  Pandeiten- 
iechts,  by  Thibaut,  7th  ed.,  Jena,  1838.— Das  Corpus 
luris  in's  Deutsche  ubersetzt  von  einem  xereme  Recks- 
relekrler  und  herausgegeben  von  Otto,  Schilling,  toad 
Mntenis,  Leipzig,  1831.  —  Les  dnfuantts  litres  du 
rHgtsU,  etc.,  traduits  en  Francois  par  feu  Henri  He*. 
at,  Paris,  1805. — Pandecles  de  Justnuen  noses  dans 
in  noutel  ordre,  &c,  par  J.  R.  Pothier,  traduites  par 
)reard  Neuville,  revues  et  corrigies  par  M.  Moreau  de 
A ontalin,  Atoeat,  Paris,  1810.) 

TricIla,  a  mountain  fortress  end  town  in  Sicily, 
oar  the  lower  coast,  east  of  Selinus,  and  north  of  the 
riouth  of.  the  Crimiaua.  It  waa  also  called  Triocala 
nd  Triocls.  This  place  came  into  notice  during  the 
lervile  war  in  Sicily,  as  being  the  residence  of  the 
law-king  Tryphon.  Facellus  places  its  site  near  the 
nod  em  Calata  Bellota,  but  Reicbard  by  Colatrasi 
Jastdlo.  (Steph.  Byx.,  *.  v.—PtoL—Sil.  hal.,  14, 
171.) 

Tiicas8*s,  a  people  of  Gaul,  northeast  of  the  Se- 
lones,  and  through  whose  territories  flows  the  Seqnana, 
■r  Seine,  in  the  earlier  part  of  its  course.  Their  chief 
ity  was  Augusta  Bona,  now  Troyes.  (Ptsl. — Amm. 
Hare,  15,  11.— Id.,  16,  3.) 

Tricca,  a  city  of  Theasaly,  southeast  of  Gomphi, 
ind  near  the  junction  of  the  Peneua  end  Lethaus.  It 
■  mentioned  as  early  as  the  time  of  Homer,  and  placed 
iv  him  under  the  dominion  of  the  sons  of  jSscuiapius. 
II.,  3,  739  ;  4,  303.)  Strabo  inform*  ua  that  Tricca 
toesessed  a  temple  of  /Esculanius,  which  was  held  in 
great  veneration.  (Strabo,  437.)  The  modern  Trie- 
Ua  appears  to  correspond  to  the  site  of  the  ancient 


city.  From  the  Byzantine  historians  we  see  that  toe 
name  had  already  been  corrupted  in  their  time  to  the, 
present  form  of  Tricala.  (Proeop,  Mdif.,  4,  9.  — 
Hierocl.,  p.  643.  —  Cramer'*  Ane.  Greece,  vol.  1,  p. 
357,  seqq.) 

Taicoali,  a  Gallic  tribe  in  Gallia  Narbonensls,  ia 
the  territory  of  Massilis  and  Aqua  Seztia.  (Lfay 
31,  31.— Plin.,  3,  4.— Amm.  Marc,  15,  10,  seqq.) 

Tridsntok,  now  Trent  (or,  a*  the  Italians  write 
the  name,  Trento),  a.  city  of  Rhetia,  on  the  river  A  the- 
sis or  Adige,  and  a  short  distance  from  the  northern 
confines  of  Venetia.  •  It  was  built  by  the  Cenomani, 
who  were  dispossessed  by  the  Romans.  (Justin,  30, 
6  —ten.  Ant.— Paul  Warnefr.,  de  Gest.  Long.,  6, 
36,  dec.)  Some  authors  affirm  that  the  name  Tri- 
dentum  ia  derived  from  Neptune's  sceptre  or  trident, 
to  which  god  they  say  the  city  was  once  consecrated  , 
this  opinion  took  its  rise  from  an  ancient  majrblo  being 
found  there,  on  which  was  Neptune  holding  a  trident. 
Others  derive  the  name  from  three  rivers  that  fall  into 
the,  Adige  near  the  city ;  while  others,'  again,  ascribe 
the  name  to  the  circumstance  of  there  being  three 
high  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  which  appear  like 
three  teeth  (tree  denies).  All  these  etymologies  sre 
false ;  the  name  is  most  probably  one  of  Celtic  origin. 
— Trent  is  famous  in  modern  history  for  the  council  of 
ecclesiastics  which  sst  there  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating the  affairs  of  the  church.  It  waa  assembled  by 
Psul  III.  in  1546,  snd  continued  by  twenty-five  ses- 
sions till  the  year  1563,  under  Juliue  III.  and  Pins  IV. 
It  had  been  removed  in  1647  to  Bologna,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  fslse  rumour  of  s  pestilence  in  Trent,  but 
was  reassembled  st  the  letter  city  in  1651. 

TbisabAu,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Vene- 
tia, where  the  Paduaa,  or  southern  arm  of  the  Po,  sep- 
arates itself  from  the  main  stream.  Its  site  ia  near 
that  of  the  modern  Ferrer*.    (Polyb.,  3,  16.) 

Teist acria,  one  of  the  ancient  names  of  Sicily,  from 
its  three  promontories  (rpttf  depot). 

Tbinobantbs,  a  people  of  Britain,  in  modern  Esses 
and  Middlesex.-  (Toe.,  Ann.,  14,  81.— Cos.,  B.  G., 
6,  30.) 

Tri6>as  or  Tniops,  a  son  of  Neptune  by  Canace 
the  daughter  of  ^Eolus.  He  wss  father  of  Erisicb- 
thon,  who  is  celled  on  that  account  Triopeius,  and  his 
dsugbter  Triopeis.  (Ovid,  Met.,  8,  Ibi—Apollod., 
1,  7,  4. — Heyne,  not.  erit.  ad  Apollod.,  t  c.) 

TriofIuh,  a  city  of  Caria,  founded  by  Triopaa.  eon 
of  Erisichthon,  and  situate  near  the  promontory  of  Tri- 
opium,  at  the  extremity  of  Doris.  On  the  promontory, 
which  took  its  name  from  the  city,  waa  *  temple  of 
Apollo,  known  under  the  name  of  the  Triopean  tem- 
ple. The  Dorians  here  celebrated  games  in  honour 
of  Apollo ;  here  also  waa  held  a  general  assembly  of 
the  Dorians  in  Asia,  upon  the  model  of  that  of  Ther- 
mopylae   (Vid.  Doris.) 

TiiphtIiIa,  the  southern  portion  of  Eli*.  It  took 
its  name,  according  to  Strabo,  from  the  union  of  three 
different  tribes  (rprfr  ewXat),  the  Epei,  or  original  in- 
hsbitanta,  the  Mmya,  who  migrated  thither,  and  the 
Elei.  (Strabo,  387).  Some  authors,  however,  de- 
duce the  appellation  from  Triphylna,  an  Arcadian 
prince.    (Polyb.,  4,  77,  8.) 

Tripoli*,  I.  now  Tarabolus,  s  city  of  Syria,  on  the 
soscoast  below  Aradus.  The  Greek  name  of  this 
place,  Tripolia,  denoting  three  cities  (roelc  irbXetc),  is 
explained  by  Scylax  (p.  43. — Compare  Diod.  Ste.,  16,  s 
41.— Plin..  5,  30.— Strabo,  754).  He  state*  that  the 
cities  of  Tyros,  Sidon,  and  Aradus  sent  each  a  col- 
ony to  thia  place,  who  at  first  inhabited  three  separate 
cities,  but  in  process  of  time  became  united  into  one. 
Diodorua  Siculus,  however,  give*  a  somewhat  different 
account.  According  to  him,  the  three  cities  above 
mentioned,  which  were  the  parent  state*  of  all  the 
other  Phoenician  cities,  wishing  to  establish  some 
place  of  general  assembly,  sent  each  a  colony  hi  that, 
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•ad  founded  this  city  (16, 41).  It  had  a  good  tar- 
bom  and  extensile  commerce.  (J.  Pkocat,  c.  4.— 
Westtiing,  Itin.,  p.  149.)— The  town  was  taken  end 
destroyed  in  1289  by  the  sultan  of  Egypt,  but  was  af- 
terward rebuilt,  though  at  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  site.  (Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.,  p.  101.)  At  the 
present  dsy  the  sand  has  so  accumulated  that  lb*  city 
is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  small  triangular  plain, 
half  a  league  in  breadth,  at  the  point  of  which  is  the 
village  where  the  vessels  land  their  goods.  The  com- 
merce of  the  place  consists  almost  entirely  of  coarse 
silks  — II.  A  region  of  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, between  the  two  Syrtes.  It  received  this 
name  from  its  containing  three  principal  cities  ;  Lep- 
tis  Magna,  CEe,  and  Sabrala.  The  second  of  these 
is  the  modem  city  of  Tripoli. — III.  A  city  of  Pontile, 
on  the  coast,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tripoli*,  and 
northeast  of  Census,  now  Triioli.  ( Manner  t,  Geogr., 
vol.  6,  pt.  3,  p.  384.)— IV.  A  city  of  Lydia,  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Meander,  northwest  of  Hierapo- 
lis,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Meander  and  CJu- 
drus.  Ptolemy  and  Stephanua  ascribe  it  to  Caria, 
Pliny  and  Hierocles  to  Lydia.  Mahnert  considers  it 
to  have  been  a  Phrygian  city.  (Geogr.,  vol.  6,-  pt.  3, 
p.  137.) 

TnirTOLiMUs,  son  of  Celeus,  king  of  Eleuais,  and 
the  same  with  Demopbodn.  ( Fid.  Ceres,  page  330, 
col.  1.)  The  vanity  of  the  people  of  Attica  made  thorn 
pretend  that  corn  waa  first  known  and  agriculture 
nret  practised  in  their  country.  Ceres,  according  to 
them,  taught  Triptoletnus  agrioullure,  and  rendered 
him  serviceable  to  mankind  by  instructing  him  now 
to  sow  corn  and  make  bread.  She  also,  it  was  fabled, 
gave  him  her  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  two  drag- 
ons, and  in  this  celestial  vehicle  he  travelled  over  the 
whole  earth,  and  distributed  corn  to  all  the  inhabitants 
of  the  world.  At  bis  return  to  Eleusia,  Triptolemus 
restored  Ceres  her  chariot,  and  is  said  to  have  estab- 
lished festivals  and  mysteries  in  honour  of  that  deity. 
He  reigned  for  some  time,  sod  after  death  received 
divine  honours. — There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  In  the 
name  Triplolemue  (derived  probably  from  rpeif  and 
irotea)  to  an  improvement  introduced  in  early  agri- 
culture by  treble  ploughing.  (Hygin.,  fab.,  147. — 
Pautan.,  3,  14;  8, 4.— Justin,  3,  S.—ApoUod.,  1,  ». 
— Cotfim.,  H.  m  Cer.,  K  —Ovid,  Met.,  6,  646.) 

Tbiqubtra,  a  nam*  given  to  Sicily  by  the  Latin*, 
from  its  triangular  form. 

Tbismboistus,  a  celebrated  Egyptian  priest  and 
philosopher,  of  whom  some  mention  has  been  already 
made  in  a  previous  article.  ( rid.  Mercariue  Trisme- 
gistus.)  It  remains  but  to  give  her*  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  works,  or,  rather,  of  lb*  productions  that  have 
come  down  to  us  in  his  nam*. — 1.  The  meet  cele- 
brated of  these  is  entitled  "  Poemander,"  Uoiftardpnt 
(from  mi/tqv,  " potior"),  and  treating  "of  toe  nature 
of  all  things,  and  of  the  creation  of  the  world."  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  dialogue.  This  work  is  also  some- 
times cited  under  the  following  title,  "  Of  the  Divine 
Power  and  Wisdom." — 3.  A  second  work  is  entitled 
'koeljmof,  "  JEteuUpiut."  It  is  a  dialogs*  betweec 
Hermes  (Mercurius)  Triamagistus  and  his  disciple, 
and  treats  of  God,  man,  and  the  universe.  It  bears 
also  the  name  of  Aoyof  riXeu>t,  but  it  exists  only  in 
the  shape  of  a  Latin  translation,  which  some  antics 
ascribe  to  Apuleius. — 3.  The  third  work  has  the  fol- 
lowing title:  'tuTpofn6tifMTma  J  ntpi  KtraicXioeut 
voaovvTuv  HpoyvuoTtna  kit  rijc  ftathtnariK^r  aSrtord- 
PK,  n9°t  'Ap/tuva  klyinrtov,  "  lalromathtmatita,  or 
the  Art  of  presaging  tie  Iesue  of  Maladies  by  meant 
of  Mathematics  (i.  *.,  by  the  planets  or  astrology),  a 
work  addressed  to  Amman  At  Egyptian."  As  Julias 
Firmicus, «.  greet  admirer  of  Egyptian  astrology,  and 
who  speaks  of  Hermes,  makes  no  mention  of  this 


A  treatise  "  Dt  Rttoiutiomimt  NatitiUbm?  ska 
•xists  merely  in  a  Latin  translation.   It  is  in  two 
books,  and  treats  of  the  rood*  of  drawing  horosctpa. 
Some  phrase*  in  this  work  would  seam  to  indicate 
that  it  is  translated  rather  from  the  Arabic  Una  tit 
Greek.— 6.  The  Aphorisms  of  Hermes  or  Mourns, 
also  in  a  Latin  version.    The  work  constats  of  uu» 
logical  sentences  or  propositions,  QMsjatoa  friu  us 
Arabian  about  the  time  of  Manfred,  king  of  Sid;. 
It  is  sometimes  cited  under  the  title  of  Oaoioruaa. 
—ft.  KvpavUv,  "  Osramdu,"  a  work,  the  title  at 
which  has  given  rise  to  much  speculation.  Some  at- 
thors  deriv*  the  term  from  the  Arabia, sad  mites 
equivalent  to  th*  French  ezpressioa  mtltmget,  wade 
others  pretend  that  it  is  Greek,  and  that  it  is  osed  a 
astrology  to  denote  the  power  of  the  stars  (frost  n- 
ptof ).    Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Cyranidas  of  Twos- 
gistus  treat  of  the  magic  powers  and  medical  rirtaai 
of  preciaus  stones,  of  pUats,  and  of  animals.  He 
Greek  text  of  this  work  exists  ia  manuscript  is  mm 
of  th*  Earopssn  libraries,  bat  it  is  only  knows,  taw 
far,  to  the  public  throngs  the  medium  of  s  Latin  Init- 
iation.— Besides  these  astrological  works,  there  a 
others  connected  with  ctatmstry,  or,  mare  conecej 
speaking,  alchemy,  of  which  the  following  are  uaii 
we* :  1.  A  chemical  treatise  on  the  secret  of  re- 
ducing th*  philosopher's  stone.    This  work  ie  cuei 
among  adepts  rmder  the  pompon*  appellation  of  "us 
Sevan  Scale  of  Hermes  Triemegietue.''— 7.  -  Tie  Em- 
erald  Tablet."   Under  this  title  the  receipt  of  Henaa 
for  making  gold  is  known.    According  to  the  adeem, 
Sara,  th*  wife  of  Abraham,  found  this  emerald  teas 
in  the  tomb  of  Hermes,  on  Mount  Hebron.— TV  m 
works  of  which  we  have  jost  spoken  exist  ooh  s 
Latin.   A  third,  entitled  tmuai  fiafai,  "  Ckemd 
Timetwrtt"  exists,  it  is  said,  in  nnnuseript  m  mm 
libraries. —We  have  also  a  treatise  of  Henna  ■ 
"  Preeumt  Stonet."— Stobsjrrs  has  also  preatttel 
fragments  of  the  five  following  works  of  Trisaess- 
tos :  1.  npof  vl**.  or  Hpoc  Tor,  or  Upbr  'Aathf 
mn,  "  To  kit  ton,"  or  "  To  Tot,"  or  "  Te  £sak- 
pint." — S.  Door  'A/aaov*  wept  ttk  bit*  OUewsaj. 
"  On  tit  Economy  of  the  Umeertt,  a  work  tUram 
to  Amman." — 3.  Sops  ecmtm,  "  The  Virgm  ef  m 
World."  Isis  ia  thaa  named.  The  work  ie  a  duiora 
between  Isis  and  her  son  Horns,  on  th*  Origin  ef  at 
World.— 4.  'A+poilro, »  Fenew,"  a  work  en  Gene* 
tioa. — 6.  neat  Elftapethic,  a  hexameter  poem  "at 
Destiny."— The  latest  edition  of  the  Poesnadtr  u  ihs 
of  1680,  Col  Agrtpp.,  6  vols,  tel.— TtnJStculesm  s 
found  anited  ia  most  edition*  of  the  Poemaedet- 
The  Iatrommtkomatuti  are  found  ia  th*  utraeosuta! 
coUsction  of  Caraerarioa,  and  were  also  paWiahed  ■» 
•lately  by  Hoescbel,  Argent.,  1697,  8vo.— The  tr» 
Use  ie  ReteUtiemibus  NeJioitatum  waa  edited  h 
Wolf,  Basel,  1659,  fol.— Tha  Aptartsms  wars  proas 
at  Venice,  1493,  fol.,  with  the  Tetrabiblon  of  Puis 
my,  and  at  Ulm,  in  1661  and  1674,  in  lSewi-Tk 
Cyranides  were  edited  by  Rivinos  (Bsdunun),  Ins. 
1638,  8vo,  and  Franco}.,  1681,  13m*.—  The  Can* 
ear/  Treetiac  waa  printed  at  Larpric,  1616,  a  Sia 
It  is  found,  also,  in  the  4th  vofome  of  the  Taenrra 
CJrmtcum,  Argent.,  1613,  8vo.    (SOW,  Bit.  let 
Or.,  voL  6,  p.  118.) 

Tbitsba,  a  city  of  Aebeia,  southwest  of  £om, 
and  near  the  confine*  of  Eli*.  It  was  said  to  km 
Ween  founded  by  CaUidae,  who  cane  from  Cars.  » 
Italy,  or,  according  to  other  sccoonts,  by  Menalifsw, 
aon  of  Mars  and  Tritssa.    It  waa  made  e^peodsnt  ■ 


work,  the  probability  is  that  it  did  not  exist  in  the 
year  840  B.C.,  tbe  period  when  Firaucua  wrote.— 4. 
1906 


Patne  by  order  of  Aagostu*.  Its  reroaias  are  gea» 
ally  supposed  to  correspond  with  those  observe*  M 
saodsn  traveller*  at  Gswaasvailaa.  These  nana,  wba 
are  vary  ax  tea  aire,  ate  somecimss  cdlad  St  dasna, 
frosn  a  cborch  dedicated  to  that  apostle  hi  lbs  raaa> 
diale  vicinity,  (Gett,  tkn.  of  the  Jsfsvsa.pl*- 
Cramtr't  Ant.  Greece,  vol.  8,  p.  76.) 
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Tritoornia,  a  saroame  of  Pallas.  (Fid.  Minerva, 
Mge  849,  col.  3.) 

Triton,  I.  a  sea-deity,  the  son,  according  to  He- 
nod,  of  Neptune  and  Ampbitrite.  (Theog.,  930.) 
Later  poets  made  him  his  father'*  trumpeter.  He  was 
ilso  multiplied,  and  we  read  of  Tritons  in  the  plural 
lumber.  Like  the  Nereides,  the  Tritons  were  degra- 
led  to  the  nab-ferm.  Pausanias  tells  us,  that  lbs 
vomen  of  Tanagra,  in  Bcsotia,  going  into  .the  sea  to 
lurify  themselves  for  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  were, 
vhile  there,  assailed  by  Triton ;  but,  on  praying  to 
beir  god,  be  vanquished  their  persecutor.  Others, 
us  adds,  said  that  Triton  used  to  cany  off  the  cattle 
vhich  were  driven  down  to  the  sea,  and  to  seize  all 
mall  vessels,  till  the  Tansgrisns  placing  bowls  of 
vine  on  the  shore,  be  drank  of  them,  and,  becoming 
ntozicated,  threw  himself  down  on  the  shore  to  sleep, 
vhere,  as  be  lay,  a  Tansgrian  cut  off  bis  bead  with  an 
xc.  He  relates  these  legends  to  account  for  the 
tatue  of  Triton  at  Tanagria  being  headless.  He  then 
unjoins :  "  I  have  seen  another  Triton  among  the  cu- 
iosities  of  the  Romans,  but  it  is  not  so  large  as  this 
f  the  Tansgrisns.  The  form  of  the  Tritons  is  this : 
he  hair  of  their  hesd  resembles  the  parsley  that  grows 
a  marshes,  both  in  colour  and  in  the  perfect  likeness 
if  one  hair  to  another :  the  rest  of  their  body  is  rough, 
•ith  small  scales,  and  is  of  about  the  same  hardness  as 
be  skin  of  a  fish :  tbey  have  fish-gills  under  their 
ars ;  their  nostrils  are  those  of  a  man,  but  their  teeth 
re  broader,  and  like  those  of  a  wild  beast :  their  eyes 
eem  to  me  azure,  and  Jheir  bands,  fingers,  and  nails 
re  of  the  form  of  the  shells  of  shellfish ;  tbey  have, 
ostead  of  feet,  fins  under  their  breasts  and  bejjy,  like 
hose  of  the  porpoise."  (Patuan.,  9,  20,  21. — Keight- 
ty's  Mythology,  p.  245,  *eq.) — II.  A  river  of  Africa, 
icing  in  Mount  Usaleton,  and,  after  forming  in  its 
ourse  the  two  lakes  of  Tritonis  and  Libya,  discharge 
jg  its  waters  into  the  Syrtia  Minor,  near  Tacape.  It 
■  now  the  Gab*. 

Tritonis  or  Triton,  a  lake  end  river  of  Africa,  in- 
MmI  from  the  Syrtia  Minor.  Minerva  is  said  to  have 
een  called  Tritoma  because  she  first  revested  herself 
a  the  vicinity  of  this  bike.  (But  consult  remarks 
nder  the  article  Minerva,  page  849,  col  8.)  Near 
be  Tritoitu  Palu*  was  the  Libya  Paha.  Modem 
revellers  speak  of  a  long  and  narrow  lake  in  this  qusi- 
er,  divided  in  two  by  a  ford ;  D'Anville  considers 
hese  to  be  the  Tritonis  and  Libya  Palus.  The  mod- 
rn  name  of  the  former  is  Foraun,  and  of  the  latter, 
ILLoudeath.  (Herod.,  4,  178.— Pautan.,  9,  33— 
nrg.,&n.,  %  171.— Mela,  1,  7.)— II.  An  appella- 
ion  given  to  Minerva  by  the  poets.  (  Virg.,  Jin.,  2, 
;26.— Ovid,  Met.,  3,  127.)— III.  An  epithet  some- 
imes  given  to  tbe  sacred  olive  at  Athens.  (Stat., 
iyh.,  2,  7,  28.) 

Trivia,  a  surname  given  to  Diana,  because  she  pres- 
ided over  places  where  three  roads  met.  (Vti.  Di- 
ns, and  Hecate.) 

Trivicom,  a  place  situate  among  the  mountains 
bat  separate  Samnium  from  Apulia.  Tbe  little  town 
>f  Tritico,  which  appears  on  a  height  above  tbe  course 
if  tbe  ancient  Appian  Way,  indicates  the  site  of  this 
.lace.    (Horat.,  Sat.,  1,  5,  79.) 

TaiunviRORVM  Insula,  an  island  tn  the  small  river 
Ihenus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Po,  where  the 
ruimvirs  Antony,  Lepidus,  and  Augustus,  met  to  di- 
•ide  ihe  Roman  empire  after  the  battle  of  Mutina. 
Dw  Cm.,  46,  58.) 

TroIdis,  tbe  inhabitants  of  Troaa. 

Troas,  a  district  on  tbe  vEgean  coast  of  Mysia,  in 
tsia  Minor,  extending  as  far  south  as  tbe  promontory 
sf  Lectum,  now  Cape  Baba,  of  whicb  Troy  was  tbe 
japital.  The  kingdom  of  Priam,  if  we  form  our  ideas 
>f  it  from  tbe  poems  of  Homer,  must  have  been  of 
rery  limited  extent.  Strabo,  indeed,  through  partiali- 
.v  for  bis  favourite  poet,  seeks  to  enlarge  tbe  limits  of 


Prism's  kingdom,  and  makes  it  to  have  comprised  the 
country  on  the  cosst  of  tbe  Propontis  as  far  as  the 
river  jEsepus,  near  Cyzicus.  Homer,  however,  names 
many  expressly  ss  aUia  of  the  Trojans  whom  Strabo 
would  wish  to  consider  as  the  subjects  of  Priam.  The 
northern  part  of  Troaa  was  termed  Dardania,  from 
Darduus,  a  city  founded  by  Dardanus,  one  of  tbe  an- 
cestors of  Priam  Tbe  Trojans  were  very  probably 
of  Thracian  origin.   (  Vid.  Trojs,) 

Taecai,  a  people  of  Qelatia,  on  tbe  aide  of  Cappa- 
docia,  and  between  tbe  Halys  and  tbe  last-mentioned 
coqntry.  (Poly*.,  31,  18.— Zw.,  38,  16.—  Plin.,  6, 
88.) 

Tro»bni,  a  city  of  Argolis,  situate  on  the  Sinus 
Saronicos,  near  trie  southeastern  extremity  of  that 
country,  and  northeast  of  Hermione.  The  Tranent- 
ans  prided  themselves  upon  tbe  great  antiquity  of  their 
city,  which  bad  borne  the  several  names  of  Orea,  Al- 
tbepia,  and  Posidonia,  before  it  received  that  of  Tro> 
zene  from  Troszen,  the  son  of  Pelopa,  one  of  tbe  earn- 
est sovereigns  of  tbe  country.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Pittbeus,  whose  daughter,  marrying  ^Egeus,  became 
the  mother  of  Theseus.  This  hero  waa  bom  at  Tns- 
zene,  where  he  long  resided.  Many  of  bis  adventures, 
as  well  as  those  of  Pbsdra  and  Hippolytua,  are  re- 
ferred to  this  city  by  tbe  tragic  poets.  Tbe  Traneni 
ans  could  also  boast  of  having  colonized  Myndns  and 
Halicarnassos  in  Caria,  and  likewise  the  borough  ol 
Sphettus  and  Anapblystus  in  Attica.  (Herod.,  7,  99. 
— Patuan.,  2,  30.)  On  tbe  arrival  of  tbe  Heraclidja 
and  Dorians,  Troezene  was  occupied  by  their  forces, 
and  became  a  republic  independent  of  Argot,  to  which 
it  had  been  subject  at  the  time  of  tbe  Trojan  expedi- 
tion. (Paiuan.,  I.  c— Herod.,  8.  43.)  In  tbe  Per- 
sian war,  tbe  Troneoians  received  most  of  the  Athe- 
nian families  who  were  forced  to  abandon  their  city. 
(Herod.,  8,  41.)  Tbey  sent  five  ships  to  Artemisiura 
sad  Salamis,  and  1000  heavy-armed  soldiers  to  Platan 
(Herod.,  8,  I.  — Id.,  9,  28);  they  are  also  named 
among  tbe  confederates  who  fought  at  Mycale.  (He- 
rod., 9,  102.)— The  harbour  of  Tmseoe  obtained  tbe 
name  of  Pogon  from  its  shapes  being  bounded  by  a 
curved  strip  of  land  which  resembled  a  beard  (iruyuv). 
Tbe  ruins  of  this  sncient  city  are  to  be  seen  near  the 
village  of  Damala,  in  a  plain  situate  at  tbe  foot  of  a 
lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  runs  from  the  Saronic 
Golf  to  that  of  Hermione.  (Cramer' t  Anc.  Greet*, 
vol.  3,  p.  263,  teaq.)  "This  place,"  observes  Sir 
Wm.  Gell,  iu  speaking  of  Truweue,  "now  represented 
by  a  mean  village  of  only  forty-five  habitations,  was 
anciently  of  considerable  extent,  the  longest  side  of 
the  city  having  been  at  least  one  mile  in  length.  It 
was  probably,  like  most  of  tbe  Grecian  cities,  o?  a  form 
approaching  to  a  triangle,  having  a  wall  on  tbe  plain, 
from  tbe  extremities  of  which  ether  fortifications  ran 
up  tbe  mountain  to  the  Acropolis,  on  a  craggy  and 
detached  summit,  uow  very  prettily  spatted  with  wild 
olives."  (Compare  Leake' i  More*,  vol.  8,  p.  44t, 
-99) 

TkogiiI^k,  three  small  islsnds  near  Samoa,  named 
Psilon,  Argennon,  and  Sandalion.  (Plin.,  6,  31.) 
Strabo  names  only  one,  which  he  calls  Trogilium, 
probably  the  same  alluded  to  in  tbe  Acts  of  tbe  Apos- 
tles (20,  15). 

Trogilium  ProhontorIdm,  a  bold  promontory  of 
Ionia,  nearly  opposite  to  Cape  Posidium,  in  the  island 
of  Samoa,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  strait  not  more 
than  seven  stadia  wide.  (Shrub.,  636  )  Tbe  Trogil- 
ian  promontory  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts,  in  the  ac- 
count of  St.  Paul's  voyage  from  Troas  to  Miletus,  by 
Mytilene,  Chios,  and  Samoa.  From  the  latter  island 
they  crossed  over  to  Trogilium,  and  after  remaining 
there,  it  appears,  one  night,  they  reached  Miletua  the 
following  day.  (Act*,  20,  15.)  Tbe  modem  name 
of  this  promontory  is  Cape  Santa  Maria.  (Cramer'* 
Ana  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  378.) 
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r«ooLODtT*.  en  appellation  denoting  a  peopl*  who 
dwelt  in  cave*  (rpuyXri, «  cave,  and  oivu,  to  enter). 
Tbe  ancient*  found  Troglodyte*  in  various  part*  of 
the  world,  but  the  name  remained  peculiarly  appropri- 
ated to  the  inhabitant*  of  the  western  coaat  of  the  Si- 
nus Arabico*  in  ^Ethiopia ;  and  from  them  the  entire 
coast  took,  with  the  Greek*,  the  name  of  Troglodytice 
^TpuyXoivTiiai).  It  commenced  to  the  south  of  Ber- 
enice, and  reached  to  the  southernmost  extremity  of 
the  gulf.    (Pftn.,  6,  99.— Id.,  t,  70  —  Id.,  0,  19.) 

1  roods  Posspatus,  a  Latin  historian,  who  flourished 
in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  was  descended  from  a 
Gallic  family,  to  which  Pooipey  the  Great  had  extend- 
ed the  rights  of  Roman  citizenship,  and  from  him,  in 
all  probability,  the  name  Pompeius  was  derived,  the 
family  name  baring  been  Tragus.  The  father  of  the 
historian  was  secretary  to  Julius  Cesar.  ( Justin,  48, 
8,  II.)  Tragus  Pompeius  wrote  an  historical  work 
in  forty-four  books,  compiled  from  some  of  the  best 
of  the  ancient  historical  writers.  An  abridgment  of 
this  work  was  made  by  Juatin,  and  ha*  come  down  to 
us ;  but  the  original  work  itself  ia  lost.  (Consult  re- 
marks under  the  article  Justinus  I.) 

Tnori,  I.  a  celebrated  city,  the  capital  of  Trass,  which 
appears  from  Homer  t*  have  stood  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  IOQKN  uf  the  Scsmander,  on  a  rising 
ground  between  that  river  and  the  Simois.  The  Tro- 
jan* or  Teucri  appear  to  hare  been  of  Thracian  origin, 
and  their  first  monarch  is  said  to  have  been  Teucer. 
In  the  reign  of  this  king  Troy  was  not  as  yet  built. 
Dardsnos,  probably  a  Pelasgic  chief,  came  from  the 
island  of  Samothrace  to  the  Teucrian  territory,  re- 
ceived from  Teucer  hi*  daughter  Baticia  in  marriage, 
together  with  the  cession  of  part  of  his  kingdom, 
founded  the  city  of  Dardanus,  and  called  the  adjacent 
region  Dardania.  Dardanus  had  two  sons,  Ilus  and 
Ericbtboniua.  Ilus  died  without  issue,  and  waa  suc- 
ceeded by  Ericbthoniua,  who  married  Asyoche,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Simo'is,  and  became  by  her  the  father  of 
Tros.  This  last,  on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  called 
the  country  Troas  or  Troja,  and  bad  three  sons,  Ilus, 
Aaaaracus,  and  Ganymedes.  Ilus,  having  come  off 
victorious  in  certain  games  .at  the  court  of  a  neigh- 
bouring monarch  of  Phrygia,  received  from  the  latter, 
among  other  rewards,  a  dappled  heifer,  and  permission 
to  found  a  city  wherever  the  heifer  should  lie  down. 
The  snimsl,  having  come  to  a  place  called  the  "hill 
of  Ate"  f'Anjf  Xofof),  lay  down  thereon,  and  here, 
accordingly,  Ilus  founded  his  city,  which  he  called 
Ilium,  and  which  afterward  obtained  also  the  name  of 
Troy.  (Apotlod.,  8,  13,  1,  teqq.)  This  place,  the 
citadel  of  which  waa  called  Pergamua,  became  now 
the  capital  of  all  Troas,  and,  during  the  reign  of  La- 
omedon, the  successor  of  Ilus,  was  surrounded  with 
walla,  which  the  poets  fabled  were  the  work  of  Apollo 
and  Neptune.  (Vid.  Laomedon.)  During  the  reign 
of  this  last-mentioned  monarch,  Troy  wss  taken  by 
Hercules,  assisted  by  Telamon,  son  ef  iEaeus,  but 
was  restored  by  the  victor  to  Priam,  the  eon  of  its 
conquered  king.  (Vid.  Laomedon,  and  Priamus.) 
Priam  reigned  here  in  peace  and  prosperity  for  many 
years,  having  a  number  of  adjacent  tribes  under  his 
sway,  until  his  son  Paris,  attracted  to  Laconia  by  the 
fame  of  Helen's  besuty,  abused  the  hospitality  of  Men- 
elaus by  carrying  off  his  queen  in  hi*  absence.  All 
the  cbicfa  of  Greece,  thereupon  combined  their  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Agamemnon,  to  avenge  this 
outrage,  sailed  with  a  great  armament  to  Troy,  and, 
after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  took  and  razed  it  to  the 
ground  (B.C.  1184). 

1.  Legend  of  the  Trojan  War. 

Jupiter,  seeing  the  earth  overstocked  with  inhabi- 
tants, consulted  with  Themis  bow  to  remedy  the  evil. 
The  best  course  seemed  to  be  a  war  between  Hellas 
and  Troy ;  and  Discord  thereupon,  by  hi*  direction, 
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came  to  the  banquet  of  the  gods  at  the  nuptials  of 
Peleua  and  Thetis,  and  flung  down  I  golden  apple,  in- 
scribed "The  Apple  for  the  Fair  One"  frjsa/jrs 
/ojXov).    Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  clauniog  it,  Ja- 
piter  directed  Mercury  to  conduct  them  to  Mount  Ida, 
for  the  queation  to  be  determined  by  Paris,  the  too  of 
Priam.   Hie  prize  waa  awarded  to  Venn,  who  bad 
promised  the  judge  the  beautiful  Helen  in  manage. 
Venus  then  directed  him  to  build  i  ship,  and  coins 
her  son  ./Eneas  to  be  the  companion  of  nil  adventure. 
The  soothsaying  Helenns  and  Cassandra  wmaui 
in  vain  the  woes  that  were  to  follow ;  roe  vent!  an 
to  sea,  and  Paris  arrived  at  Lacedsmon,  what  as 
shared  the  hospitality  of  Menelaus,  tbe  husband  of 
Helen.   The  Trojan,  at  the  banquet,  bestowed  gib  a 
his  fair  hostess,  and  shortly  after  MeneLaua  sailed  la 
Crete,  directing  bia  wife  to  entertain  tbe  gnosis  «hi 
ihey  stayed.    But  Venus  caused  Helen  and  Paris  ta 
become  mutually  enamoured  ;  and  the  guilty  pair,  & 
ing  tbe  ship  with  tbe  property  of  Menelaus,  embark  iti 
depart,  accompanied  by  the  son  of  Anchises.  Mt» 
laiis,  returning  to  his  borne,  consulted  with  his  hrotiej 
Agamemnon  about  an  expedition  against  Trov.  Hi 
then  repaired  to  Nestor  at  Pyloa,  and,  going  throat) 
Hellas,  they  assembled  chiefs  for  the  war.  Tbe jts- 
eral  place  of  rendezvous  waa  Aulia  in  Boeoua.  Free 
this  port  the  combined  Grecian  fleet  proceeded  a 
Troy ;  but,  reaching  Teuthrania,  in  Myeia,  on  the  coat 
of  Asia,  and  taking  it  for  the  Trojan  territory,  tin 
landed  and  ravaged  tbe  country.    Telephua,  the  no> 
arch  of  the  land,  came  to  oppose  them,  and  kuW 
Tbersander,  the  son  of  Polynices,  but  waa  hinsdf 
severely  wounded  by  Achilles.    As  they  were  oiiaj 
thence,  their  fleet  waa  dispersed  by  a  storm.  Tea- 
phus,  after  this,  having,  by  direction  of  an  oracle,  cose 
to  Argos  in  search  of  a  cure  for  his  wound,  ■  hetW 
by  Achilles,  and  undertakes  to  conduct  the  Green* 
Troy.    The  fleet  again  assembled  at  Aulis,  where  in 
affair  of  Ipbigenia  occurred.    (Fad.  Ipbigenia.)  Ha 
wind,  after  the  anger  of  Diana  had  been  appealed,  ■ 
longer  proving adverse,  the  fleet  made  sail,  and  reecad 
the  isle  of  Tenedos,  where  Philocteles  received  i 
wound  from  a  water-snake,  and  the  smell  Don  its 
proving  very  offensive,  they  carried  him  to  the  nie  of 
Lentnoa  and  left  him  there.  (  Vid,  Philoctetea.)  *** 
the  Achaean  boat  appeared  off  the  coast  of  Trey,  da 
Trojans  came  down  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  Fn- 
tearlaus  fell  by  the  hand  of  Hector ;  but  Achilla,  bit- 
ing slain  Cyenoa,  the  son  of  Neptune,  put  the  enem 
to  flight.    An  assault  on  the  city  having  failed,  ui 
Greeks  turned  to  ravaging  the  surrounding  coomrj. 
and  look  several  towns.    Then  followed  a  war  of  in 
long  years,  the  principal  events  of  which  hare  beo 
given  elsewhere.    {Vid.  Achilles,  Chryaea,  Braes, 
Agamemnon,  Pentbesilea,  Memnon,  dec.)  In  the  law 
year  of  the  wsr,  Ulysses  took  Helenns  by  etretapa. 
and,  having  learned  from  him  how  Troy  migat!« 
captured,  Diomede  was  sent  to  Lemnos  to  fetch  Pa- 
loetetea,  who,  being  cored  by  Macbaon.  killed  Para 
Minerva  then  directed  Epeus  to  construct  a  huge  bona 
of  wood  ;  and,  the  horse  being  completed,  the  braves' 
warriors  conceal  themselves  in  it,  and  the  rest  *B  fire 
to  their  tents  and  sail  away  to  Tenedos.  The  Tie- 
jsns,  thinking  their  toil*  and  dangers  all  oter,  bred 
down  a  part  of  their  walla,  and,  drawing  the  hone  tea 
the  city,  indulge  in  festivity.    There  was  a  debus 
what  to  do  with  the  horse ;  some  were  for  ihrowinf  t 
from  the  rock,  others  for  burning  it,  when  for  e» 
secreting  it  to  Minerva.    The  last  opinion  preraiW 
and  the  banqoeta  were  spread.    Two  vast  earpe* 
now  appeared,  and  destroyed  Laocoon  and  hia  son. 
dismayed  by  which  prodigy,  Sottas  forthwith  reurtt 
to  Moont  Ida.   Sioon,  then,  who  had  got  rate-  » 
city  by  means  of  a  forged  tale,  raised  torches  ss  > 
signal  to  those  at  Tenedos.   They  return,  tie  nr- 
riors  descend  from  the  bone,  and  the  city  is  utea 
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Such  i*  the  narrative  of  the  Trojan  war  as  it  appeared 
in  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  in  the  Little  Iliad,  and  in  the 
Destruction  of  Troy,  by  the  bard  Arctinus.  It  was 
a  subject,  however,  of  ail  others  open  to  variation  and 
addition,  as  may  be  seen,  in  particular,  from  the  JBneid 
of  Virgil,  and  also  in  the  other  form  of  the  story,  which 
made  .Eneas  and  Antenor  to  have  betrayed  Troy  to 
the  Greeks.    (Keightlcy's  Mythology,  p.  485,  scqq.) 

2.  How  far  the  ttory  of  the  Trojan  War  it  credible. 

The  poems  of  Homer  have  made  the  story  of  the 
Trojan  war  familiar  to  most  readers  long  before  they 
are  tempted  to  inquire  into  its  historical  basis.  It  is, 
consequently,  difficult  to  enter  upon  the  present  inqui- 
ry without  some  prepossessions  unfavourable  to  an 
impartial  judgment.  Here,  however,  we  must  not  be 
deterred  from  stating  our  view  of  the  subject,  by  the 
certainty  that  it  wiH  appear  to  some  paradoxical,  while 
others  will  think  that  it  savours  of  excessive  credulity. 
The  reality  of  the  siege  of  Troy  has  sometimes  been 
questioned,  we  conceive,  without  sufficient  ground, 
and  against  some  strong  evidence.  According  to  the 
rules  of  sound  criticism,  very  cogent  arguments  ought 
to  be  required  to  induce  us  to  reject  as  a  mere  fiction 
a  tradition  so  ancient,  so  universally  received,  so  defi- 
nite, and  so  interwoven  with  the  whole  mass  of  the  na- 
tional recollections  as  that  of  the  Trojan  war.  Even 
if  unfounded,  it  must  still  have  had  some  adequate  oc- 
casion and  motive  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
this  could  have  been,  unless  it  arose  out  of  the  Greek 
colonies  in  Asia ;  and  in  this  case.  Ha  universal  recep- 
tion in  Greece  itself  is  not  easily  explained.  The 
leaders  of  the  earliest  among  these  colonies,  which 
were  planted  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Troy,  claimed 
Agamemnon  as  their  ancestor ;  but  if  this  had  sug- 
gested the  story  of  his  victories  in  Asia,  their  scene 
would  probably  have  been  fixed  in  the  very  region  oc- 
cupied by  his  descendants,  not  in  an  adjacent  land. 
On  thejother  hand,  the  course  taken  by  this  first  (JEo- 
lian)  migration  falls  in  naturally  with  a  previous  tradi- 
tion of  a  conquest  achieved  by  Greeks  in  this  part  of 
Asia.  We  therefore  conceive  it  necessary  to  admit  the 
reality  of  the  Trojan  war  aa  a  general  fact,  but  beyond 
this  we  scarcely  venture  to  proceed  a  single  step.  Its 
cause  and  its  issue,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted, and  the  parties  engaged  in  it,  are  all  involved 
in  an  obscurity  which  we  cannot  pretend  to  penetrate. 
Wo  find  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  poetical  story  of 
Helen,  partly  on  account  of  its  inherent  improbability, 
and  partly  because  we  are  convinced  that  Helen  is 
a  merely  mythological  person.  (Vid.  Helena.)  Toe 
common  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war  has  indeed 
been  defended,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  manners  of  the  age ;  just  as  if  a  pop- 
ular tale,  whether  true  or  false,  could  be  at  variance 
with  them.  The  feature  in  the  narrative  which  ap- 
peare  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  setting  the 
character  of  the  persons  out  of  the  question,  is  the  in- 
tercourse implied  in  it  between  Troy  and  Sparta.  As 
*.o  the  heroine,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  raise  a  strong 
suspicion  of  her  fabulous  nature  to  observe  that  she  is 
classed  by  Herodotus  with  lo,  and  Europa,  and  Me- 
dea, all  of  them  persons  who,  on  distinct  grounds, 
must  clearly  be  referred  to  the  domain  of  mythology. 
This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  all  the  particulars  of  her 
legend ;  by  her  birth ;  by  her  relation  to  the  Divine 
Twins,  whose  worship  seems  to  hsve  been  one  of  the 
most  ancient  forms  of  religion  in  Peloponnesus,  and 
especially  in  Laconia  ;  and  by  the  divine  honours  paid 
to  her  at  Sparta  and  elsewhere.  (Herod.,  6,  61. — 
Pautan.,  3,  19,  10. — Id.,  2,  22,  6.— Id.,  2,  32,  7.— 
Plut.,  Vit.  Thes.,  c.  20,  icq.)  But  a  still  stronger 
reason  for  doubting  the  reality  of  the  motive  assigned 
by  Homer  for  the  Trojan  w<r  is,  that  the  same  incident 
recurs  in  another  circle  of  fictions,  and  that,  in  the  ab- 
duction of  Helen,  Paria  only  repeat*  an  exploit  also  at- 


tributed to  Theaena.  This  adventure  of  the  Attic 
hero  seems  to  have  been  known  to  Homer ;  for  he  in- 
troduces jEthra,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  whom  tha 
Dioscuri  were  said  to  have  carried  off  from  Attica 
when  they  invaded  it  to  recover  their  sister,  in  Helen's 
company  at  Troy.  Theseus,  when  he  came  to  bear 
her  away,  ia  said  to  have  found  her  dancing  in  the 
temple  of  the  goddeaa,  whose  image  Iphigenia  waa  be- 
lieved to  have  brought  home  subsequently  from  Scyth- 
ia ;  a  feature  of  the  legend  which  perhaps  marks  the 
branch  of  the  Lacedemonian  worship  to  which  she  be- 
longed. According  to  another  tradition,  Helen  waa 
carried  off  by  Idas  and  Lynceus,  the  Mesaenian  pair 
of  heroes  who  answer  to  the  Spartan  twins ;  varia- 
tions which  seem  to  show  that  her  abduction  waa  a 
theme  for  poetry  originally  independent  of  the  Trojan 
war,  but  which  might  easily  ana  naturally  be  associa- 
ted with  that  event.  (ThtrheaWt  History  of  Greece^ 
vol.  1,  p.  151,  scqq.) 

3.  Connexion  between  the  Trojan  War  and  the  Ar- 
gonautic  Expedition. 

If  we  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of  the  Trojan 
war,  we  are  driven  to  conjecture  in  order  to  explain 
the  real  connexion  of  the  events ;  yet  not  so  as  to 
be  wholly  without  traces  to  direct  us.  It  haa  been 
elsewhere  observed  (rid.  Argonaut's,  p.  188,  col.  2), 
that  the  Argonautic  expedition  was  sometimes  repre- 
sented aa  connected  with  the  first  conflict  between 
Greece  and  Troy.  This  waa  according  to  the  legend 
which  numbered  Hercules  among  the  Argonauts,  and 
supposed  him,  on  the  voyage,  to  have  rendered  a  service 
to  the  Trojan  king  Laomedon,  who  afterward  defrauded 
him  of  his  recompense.  The  main  fact,  however,  that 
'Troy  was  taken  and  aacked  by  Hercules,  is  recognised 
by  Homer ;  and  thus  we  see  it  already  provoking  the 
enmity,  or  tempting  the  cupidity  of  the  Greeks  in  the 
generation  before  the  celebrated  war ;  and  it  may  ea- 
sily be  conceived,  that  if  its  power  and  opulence  re- 
vived after  this  blow,  it  might  again  excite  the  same 
feelings.  The  expedition  of  Hercules  may  indeed 
suggest  a  doubt  whether  it  was  not  an  earlier  and  sim- 
pler form  of  the  same  tradition,  which  grew,  at  length, 
into  the  argument  of  the  Iliad ;  for  there  is  a  striking 
resemblance  between  the  two  wars,  not  only  in  the 
events,  but  in  the  principal  actors.  As  the  promi- 
nent figures  in  the  second  siege  are  Agamemnon  and 
Achilles,  who  represent  the  royal  house  of  Mycenaj 
and  that  of  the  iEacid»,  so,  in  the 'first,  the  Argive 
Hercules  is  accompanied  by  the  jEacid  Telamon 
and  even  the  quarrel  and  reconciliation  of  the  allied 
chiefs  are  features  common  to  both  traditions.  Nor 
perhaps  should  it  be  overlooked,  that,  according  to 
a  legend  which  waa  early  celebrated  in  the  epic  poetry* 
of  Greece,  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  twice  from  Aulia  to 
the  coast  of  Aaia.  In  the  first  voyage  it  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicua,  where  the  army  landed,  and 
gained  a  victory  over  Telephus,  king  of  Myaia  ;  but, 
on  leaving  the  Mysian  coast,  the  fleet  was  dispersed 
by  a  storm,  and  compelled  to  reassemble  at  Aulis. 
There  seems  to  be  no  reaaon  for  treating'this  either  as 
a  fictitious  episode,  or  as  a  fact  really  belonging  to  the 
history  of  the  Trojan  war.  It  may  have  been  origi- 
nally a  distinct  legend,  grounded,  like  that  of  Hercu- 
les, on  a  series  of  attacks  made  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
eoast  of  Asia,  whether  merely  for  the  sake  of  plunder, 
or  with  a  view  to  permanent  settlements.  (Thirl- 
vsaWs  History  of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  163,  seq.) 

,4.  Historical  View,  and  Consequences,  of  the  Trojan 
War. 

As  to  the  expedition  which  ended  in  the  fall  of 
Binm,  while  the  leading  facta  are  so  uncertain,  it  muat 
clearly  be  boneless  to  form  any  distinct  conception  ol 
its  details.  It  seems  scarcely  necessary  to  observe, 
that  no  more  reliance  can  be  placed  on-  the  enumer» 
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turn  of  the  Greek  forces  h>  the  Ilitd,  than  on  the  other 
puts  of  the  poem  which  btve  a  more  poetical  aspect, 
especially  as  it  appears  to  be  a  compilation  adapted  to 
•  later  state  of  things.  Tbat  the  numbers  of  the  ar- 
mament are,  as  Thucydidcs  observed,  exaggerated  by 
the  poet,  msy  easily  be  believed  t  snd  perhaps  we  may 
very  well  dispense  with  the  historian's  supposition, 
tbat  a  detachment  was  employed  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  Thracian  Chersonese.  "My  father,"  says  the 
ion  of  Hercules,  in  the  Iliad,  "  came  hither  with  no 
more  than  six  ships  and  a  few  men  :  yet  he  laid  Ilium 
waste,  and  made  her  streets  desolate."  A  surprising 
contrast,  indeed,  to  the  efforts  and  success  of  Aga- 
memnon, woo,  with  his  1200  ships  and  100,000  men, 
headed  by  the  flower  of  the  Grecian  chivalry,  lay  ten 
years  before  the  town,  often  ready  to  abandon  the  en- 
terprise in  despair,  and  who,  at  last,  was  indebted  for 
victory  to  an  unexpected  favourable  torn  of  affairs. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  that,  after  the  first  calamity, 
the  city  waa  more  strongly  fortified,  and  rose  rapidly 
in  power  dewing  the  reign  of  Prion ;  but  this  suppo- 
sition csn  hardly  reconcile  the  imagination  to  the 
transition  from  the  six  ships  of  Hercules  to  the  vast 
host  of  Agamemnon.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  believing  that,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  of  the  expedition,  the  spirit  of  adventure 
may  have  drawn  warriors  together  from  most  parte  of 
Greece,  among  whom  the  southern  snd  northern  Achae- 
an*, under  Pelopid  and  iEacid  princes,  took  the  lead, 
and  that  it  may  thus  have  deserved  die  character, 
which  is  uniformly  ascribed  to  it,  of  a  national  enter- 
prise. The  presence  of  several  distinguished  chiefs, 
each  attended  by  a  email  band,  would  be  sufficient 
both  to  explain  the  celebrity  of  the  achievement  and 
to  account  for  the  event.  If  it  were  not  trespassing 
loo  far  on  the  domain  of  poetry,  one  might  imagine 
that  the  plan  of  the  Greeks  was  the  same  which  we 
Snd  frequently  adopted  in  later  times,  by  invaders 
whose  force  was  comparatively  weak :  that  they  for- 
tified themselves  in  a  post,  from  which  they  continued 
to  annoy  and  distress  the  enemy  till  stratagem  or 
treachery  gave  them  possession  of  the  town. — Though 
there  csn  be  no  doubt  tbat  the  expedition  accom- 
plished its  immediate  object,  it  seems  to  be  also  clear 
that  a  Trojan  state  survived  for  a  time  the  fall  of  Ili- 
um;  for  an  biatorisn  of  groat  antiquity  an  this  subject, 
both  from  bis  age  and  hia  country,  Xanthus  the  Lydi- 
an,  related  that  such  a  state  was  finally  destroyed  by 
the  iuvasion  of  the  Phrygians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  which 
:rossed  over  from  Europe  to  Asia  after  the  Trojan 
war.  (Strab.,  672,  680.)  And  this  is  indirectly  con- 
Srmed  by  the  testimony  of  Homer,  who  introduces 
Neptune  predicting  that  the  posterity  of  .(Eneas  should 
«nff  continue  to  reign  over  the  Trojans  after  the  race 
#f  Priam  should  be  extinct.  To  the  conquerors  the 
war  ia  represented  a*  no  less  disastrous  in  its  remote 
lonsequences  than  it  was  glorious  in  its  immediate 
issue.  The  returns  of  the  heroes  formed  a  distinct 
circle  of  epic  poetry,  of  which  the  Odyssey  included 
only  a  small  part,  and  tbey  were  generally  full  of  tragi- 
cal adventures.  This  calamitous  result  of  a  success- 
ful enterprise  seems  to  have  been  an  essential  feature 
in  the  legend  of  Troy  ;  for  Hercules  also,  on  his  re- 
turn, waa  persecuted  by  the  wrath  of  Juno,  and  driven 
out  of  his  course  by  a  furious  tempest.  If,  as  many 
traces  indicate,  the  legend  of  Troy  grew  up  and  spread 
among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  when  newly  settled  in  the 
land  where  their  forefathers,  the  heroes  of  a  better 
generation,  hsd  won  so  many  glorious  fields,  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  might  take  thie  mel- 
ancholy torn.  The  siege  of  Troy  waa  the  laat  event 
lo  which  die  emigrants  could  look  back  with  joy  and 
pride.  But  it  was  a  bright  spot,  seen  through  a  loruj 
vista,  checkered  with  manifold  vicissitudes,  laborious 
struggles,  and  fatal  revolutions.  Tbey  bad  come  as 
exiles  and  outcasts  to  the  shores  which  their  ances- 
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tors  had  left  a*  conquerors  :  it  seemed  as  if  theieaV 
ousy  of  the  gods  had  been  routed  by  iht  gnnm 
achievement  of  the  Acheans  to  afflict  and  homUt 
them.  The  changes  snd  sufferings  of  seieral  genera- 
tions  were  naturally  crowded  into  a  abort  penod  fol- 
lowing the  event  which  was  viewed  at  their  cause, 
and  were  represented  in  the  adverse  fortune  of  the 
principal  chiefs  of  the  nation.  (TJnrfualTi  flutn 
of  Greece,  vol.  1,  p.  154,  *cqq.) 

8.  Topograph)  of  Ancient  Tnj. 

The  topography  of  Troy,  which  will  alwiys  be  it- 
teresting  to  the  classical  reader,  hat  been  so  nock 
discussed  snd  minutely  inquired  into  by  modem  tim- 
elier* and  antiquaries,  tbat  no  additional  light  can  be 
expected  to  be  derived  from  subsequent  researches. 
A  brief  summary  of  what  has  been  collected  from  ikt 
different  authors  who  have  expressly  written  on  the 
subject  will  be  here  presented  to  the  reader,  refeniot, 
the  student,  who  is  desirous  of  investigating  it  mot 
deeply,  to  the  list  of  works  at  the  end  of  this  article 
This,  the  moat  classical  of  all  lands,  has  been  h  eoa- 
pleteiy  trodden  snd  examined,  that  it  any  be  truly  said 
that  the  ancient  writers  who  wrote  on  die  subject 
were  much  less  acquainted  with  the  actual  topography 
of  the  Trojan  plain  than  our  best-informed  modera 
travellers.    The  researches  of  these  intelligent  ma 
have  not  only  confirmed  the  great  historical  facts  cos- 
Dec  ted  with  the  fate  of  Troy,  which  few  persons,  in- 
deed, either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  have  ventured 
to  question,  and  those  evidently  for  the  purpose  if 
maintaining  a  paradox  ;  but  they  have  aeried  beauti- 
fully to  illustrate  the  noblest  poem  of  antiquity,  aoi 
to  bear  witness,  with  due  allowance  for  poetical  ex- 
aggeration, to  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  Homer's  local 
descriptions.  Tbey  have  proved,  that  at  in  every  otfcs 
point  he  was.  the  most  close  and  happy  delineator  sf 
nature,  so  here  he  has  still  copied  her  most  faithfully, 
and  has  taken  his  description  from  scenes  actually  ei- 
isting.  and  which  must  have  been  familiar  to  bis  eyet 
In  order  that  this  may  be  proved  to  the  reader's  satis- 
faction, as  far  as  it  is  possible,  without  an  actual  in- 
spection of  the  country,  we  purpose  first  to  lay  before 
him  all  the  general  and  most  striking  features  in  tat 
Homeric  chorograpby,  and  then  to  illustrate  ibem  by 
a  continued  reference  to  modem  travellers  and  anfr 
quartans.    It  will  be  seen,  then,  from  the  Iliad,  that  the 
Greeks,  having  arrived  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  effected  a  landing,  drew  up  their  vessels  m  sev- 
eral rows  on  the  shore  of  a  small  bay  confined  betveea 
two  promontories.   (II.,  14,  30  )   Elsewhere  be  states 
that  Achilles  was  posted  at  one  extremity  of  the  line, 
and  Ajax  at  the  other.    (//.,  8,  224  ;  1 1,  7 )  He  no- 
where names  the  two  promontories  which  enclosed  tit 
bay  and  the  armament  of  the  Greeks ;  but  all  writer!, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  agree  in  the  supposition  ua! 
these  are  the  capes  Rhceteiun  and  Sigeum,  between 
which  tradition  attached  to  different  spots  the  rums 
of  Naustatbmus,  the  port  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  camp 
of  the  Greeks.   (Strobe,  595.)   According  to  Pliny, 
the  distance  from  headland  to  headland  was  thirty  sta- 
dia (5,  33).    Strabo  reckoned  sixty  stadia  from  Rbx- 
teura  to  Sigeum,  and  the  tomb  of  Achilles  close  K 
the  latter  (I.  c.) ;  and  these  distances  agree  sutScifnti; 
well  with  actual  measurements.    (French  Strain,  i 
170,  in  not.)    Considerable  changes,  however,  ban 
taken  place  during  the  lapse  of  so  many  sges  in  tat 
appearance  of  the  coast.    The  promontories  remtit- 
but  the  bay  has  been  completely  filled  up  by  the  op- 
posite of  rivers  snd  the  accumulation  of  sand  and  sod, 
snd  the  shore  now  presents  scarcely  any  indenture  be- 
tween the  headlands ;  but  we  are  assured  by  Cbotseal 
Qouffier,  and  others  who  have  explored  the  ground, 
tbat  there  ia  satisfactory  proof  of  the  sea  having  ad- 
vanced formerly  some  way  into  the  land  in  this  direc- 
tion.   (Voy.  Piuomque,  2,  216.— Leake's  Am  *■ 
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nor,  p.  373.)  The  next  great  feature  to  be  examined 
in  the  Homeric  chorography  is  the  poet's  account  of 
the  rivers  which  flowed  in  the  vicinity  of  Troy,  and 
discharged  their  waters  into  the  Hellespont.  These 
are  the  Xanthus  or  Scamander,  and  the  Simo'is, 
whose  junction  is  especially  alluded  to.  (72.,  S,  774.) 
And  again  (6,  2),  where  it  is  said  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Greeks  snd  Trojans  took  place  in  the  plain 
between  the  two  rivers.  One  of  the  first  questions, 
then,  to  be  considered,  in  reconciling  the  topography 
of  ancient  Troy  with  the  existing  state  of  the  country, 
is  this  :  Are  there  two  streams  answering  to  Homer's 
description,  which  unite  in  a  plain  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  fall  into  it  between  the  Rhcetean 
and  Sigean  promontories  t  To  this  question  it  cer- 
tainly appears,  from  recent  observations,  that  we  must 
reply  in  the  negative.  There  are  two  streams  which 
water  the  plain,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Troy,  but  they 
Jo  not  meet,  except  in  some  marshes  formed  princi- 
pally by  the  Mendere,  the  larger  o(  the  two,  which 
teems  to  have  no  exit  into  the  Hellespont,  while  the 
•mailer  river  partly  flows  into  these  stagnant  pools, 
ind  partly  into  the  sea  near  the  Sigcan  cspe.  (CAot- 
teul  Gouffier.)  It  appears,  however,  from  Strabo,  or, 
rather,  from  Demetrius,  whom  he  quotes,  that  when  he 
wrote  the  junction  did  take  place ;  for  he  says,  "  The 
Scamander  and  Simois  advance,  the  one  towards 
9igeom,  tho  other  towards  Rhaneum,  and,  after  uniting 
their  streams  a  little  above  New  Ilium,  fall  into  the 
lea  near  Sigeum,  where  they  form  what  is  called  the 
Stomalimne"  (597. — Compare  595).  Pliny,  also,  when 
le  speaka  of  the  Pahescamander,  evidently  lead*  to 
the  notion  that  the  channel  of  that  river  had  under- 
gone a  material  alteration  (6,  32).  The  observations 
>f  travellers  afford  likewise  evidences  of  great  changes 
laving  taken  place  in  regard  to  the  course  of  these 
■treams ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  ancient  common  chan- 
lel  is  yet  to  be  traced,  under  the  name  of  Mendere, 
tear  the  point  of  Kum-Kak.  The  ancients  them- 
selves were  aware  of  considerable  alteration  having 
:aken  place  along  the  whole  line  of  coast ;  for  His- 
Ucs  of  Atexandrea  Troas,  a  lady  who  had  written 
xrach  on  the  Iliad,  affirmed  that  the  whole  distance  be- 
:ween  New  Ilium  and  the  aea,  which  Strabo  estimates 
■t  twelve  stadia,  had  been  formed  by  alluvial  depoaite 
598) ;  and  recent  researches  prove  that  their  distance 
a  now  nearly  double.  {Leake'*  Ana  Minor,  p.  295 ) 
ITie  great  question,  however,  after  all,  respecting  the 
two  rivers  alluded  to,  and  on  which  the  whole  inquiry 
nay  be  said  to  torn,  is,  Which  is  the  Scamander,  and 
which  the  Simois  of  Homer  1  If  we  refer  for  the  ac- 
ution  of  this  question  to  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  who, 
rom  his  knowledge  of  the  Trojan  district,  appears  to 
■are  been  best  qualified  to  decide- upon  it,  we  shall 
Snd  that  he  looked  upon  tho  river  now  called  Mendere 
is  corresponding  with  the  Scamander  of  Homer,  a 
upposition  which  certainly  derives  support  from  the 
limilarity  of  names ;  while  he  considered  the  Simo'is 
o  be  the  stream  now  called  Giumbrek-*ou,  which 
mites  with  the  Mendere  near  the  aite  of  Paleo  Akuhi, 
upposed  to  represent  the  Pagns  Ilienaium,  and  which 
)emetrioe  himself  identified  with  ancient  Troy.  But 
t  has  been  rightly  observed  by  those  modern  writers 
rho  have  bestowed  their  attention  on  the  subject,  that 
he  similarity  of  names  is  not  a  convincing  reason  in 
tself,  since  tbey  have  often  been  known  to  vary ;  and 
!iat,  after  all,  we  most  refer  to  the  original  account, 
'here  we  find  the  characteristics  of  the  two  river*  de- 
cribed  in  a  manner  which  must  eventually  settle  i  je 
rhote  question  a*  far  as  regards  their  identity.  \ 
eference  to  the  Iliad  itself  is  the  more  necessarj  as 
)emetrius  does  not  sppear  to  have  satisfactorily  .at- 
tained, even  to  himself,  certain  doubts  and  diflk  jfties 
rhich  naturally  arose  from  comparing  his  system  of 
opography  with  that  suggested  by  the  perusal  of  the 
oet.  Now  H  appears  from  more  than  one  passage 
8K 


that  the  Simois,  according  to  Homer,  had  it*  source  ro 
Mount  Ida  (11.,  4,  475  ;  13,  33) ;  and  though,  in  the 
latter  passage,  the  same  thing  is  affirmed  of  the  Sca- 
mander, it  will  be  seen  elsewhere  that  the  source*  of 
that  river  are  so  plainly  described  as  situated  close  to 
the  city  of  Troy,  that  they  never  could  he  said  to  rise 
in  the  main  chain,  unless  Troy  itself  was  placed  there 
likewise.  When'  apeaking  of  the  pursuit  of  Hector 
by  Achilles  beneath  its  walla  (72.,  33,  143),  be  men- 
tions certain  mark*,  which  point  out  the  double  source* 
of  the  Scamander,  in  so  peculiar  and  striking  a  man- 
ner, that  the  discovery  of  them  would,  it  seems,  be 
decisive  of  the  question,  not  only  as  far  as  regards  the 
Trojan  rivers,  but  also,  in  all  probability,  aa  to  the  sit- 
uation of  Troy  itself,  which,  according  to  the  poet, 
must  have  stood  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
sources.  It  is  in  tracing  this  remarkable  and  moat  dis- 
tinguishing feature  of  the  Homeric  description,  that 
modern  research  and  industry  have  been  particularly 
conspicuous,  and  have  enabled  us  to  solve  •  question 
which  the  ancients,  from  the  want  of  similar  informa- 
tion, could  never  understand.  It  ia  to  Monsieur  Choi- 
seul  Gouffier  that  the  merit  of  first  discovering  the 
springs  of  the  Scamander  undoubtedly  belongs  ;  and 
though  the  phenomena  of  heat  and  cold,  described  by 
Homer,  have  not  been  so  convincingly  observed  by 
subsequent  traveller*  as  by  himself,  yet,  by  taking  the 
positive  testimony  of  the  natives  themselves,  who  re- 
peatedly corroborated  the  statement  made  by  the  poet, 
as  well  ss  the  several  experiments  made  by  Choneul 
Gouffier,  snd  subsequently  by  Dubois  (Vol/.  Pitt., 
267-8. — Leake' t  Asia  Minor,  p.  383),  we  cannot  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge,  at  least,  that  there  is  very  suffi- 
cient foundation  for  the  poetical  picture  formed  of  the 
spot  by  Homer.  M.  Choiseul  describes  the  hot  source 
"  as  one  abundant  stream,  which  gushes  out  from  dif- 
ferent chinks  and  apertures  formed  in  an  ancient  struc- 
ture of  stonework.  About  400  yards  higher  up  are 
to  be  seen  some  more  springs,  which  f*ll  together  into 
a  square  stone  basin,  supported  by  some  long  blocks 
of  granite.  These  limpid  rills,  after  traversing  a 
charming  little  wood,  unite  with  the  first  sources,  and 
together  form  the  Scamander."  (Fey.  Pitt ,  338.) 
The  latter,  which  are  the  cold  springs  of  Homer,  are 
called  Kirk  Gaesder,  or  the  Forty  Fountain*,  by  the 
Turks.  (Ibid.,  868.)  If  we,  besides,  look  to  the  gen- 
eral features  which  ought  to  belong  to  the  Scamander 
and  tile  Simois  of  Homer,  we  shall  find  that  the  for- 
mer agrees  remarkably  with  the  beautiful  little  river  of 
Bounarbaeki,  which  is  formed  by  the  sources  above  men 
tioned.  while  the  rapid  Simo'is  finds  a  fit  representative 
in  the  impetuous  Mendere-sou,  which  descends  from 
the  summits  of  Gargets,  and  fills  its  bed  with  trees  torn 
from  their  roots,  and  huge  fragments  of  rock.  The  for- 
mer is  described  aa  a  eopioua,  rapid,  and  clear  stream, 
whose  banka  are  spread  with  flowers  and  shaded  with 
various  sorts  of  trees.  (72.,  SI,  1. — To.,  134 ;  3, 467 ; 
31 , 350.)  According  to  Mr.  Chevalier,  the  river  of  Btm- 
narbaehi  "  ia  never  subject  to  any  increase  or  diminu- 
tion ;  its  waters  are  as  pnre  and  pellucid  aa  crystal ; 
it*  borders  are  covered  with  flowers ;  the  same  sort  of 
trees  and  plants  which  grew  near  it  when  it  wa*  at- 
tacked by  Vulcan,  grow  there  still ;  willows,  lote-trees, 
ash- trees,  snd  reeds  are  yet  to  be  seen  on  its  banks, 
and  eels  are  still  caught  iff  it"  (Deter,  of  Plain  of 
Troy,  p.  83.  —  Compare  Voy.  Pitt.,  2,  p  388.)  It 
was  doubtless  on  account  of  the  beauty  and  copious- 
ness of  its  stream  that  divine  honours  were  paid  to  tb* 
Scamander  by  the  Trojans.  (72.,  5,  77.— Compare 
Msth.,  Epist.,  10,  p.  680.)  The  Simois,  on  the  con- 
trary, bear*  all  the  mark*  of  •  mighty  torrent  rushing 
down  from  the  mountains  with  furious  baste  and  re- 
sistless force.  This  is  evident  from  the  address  of  the 
Scamander  to  Ms  brother  god,  Invoking  his  aid  against 
Achilles  (72.,  21,  308) ;  and  all  modern  travellers  and 
topographer*  concur  in  allowing  that  this^s  precise)* 
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the  character  of  the  Meniere,  which  take*  it*  rue  in  a 
deep  cave  below  the  highest  summit  of  Mount  Ids, 
and,  after  a  tortuona  course,  between  iteep  and  craggy 
bank*,  of  nearly  thirty  milet,  in  a  rugged!  bed,  which 
ia  nearly  dry  in  summer,  finds  its  way  into  the  plain 
of  Bounarbachi.  It  is  true,  that  when  Demetrius  of 
Scepsis  wrote,  which  is  some  years  after  the  defeat  of 
Anlioehus  by  the  Romans  (Strabo  p.  693),  the  Men- 
dere  certainly  "bore  the  name  of  Scamander,  for  he  de- 
scribes the  source  of  that  river  in  Mount  Ida  very  ac- 
curately (ap.  Strabo,  p.  602).  I  should  admit,  also, 
that  the  Scamander,  which,  according  to  Herodotus, 
was  drained  by  the  army  of  Xerxes  (42),  is  the  Men- 
iere :  Hollanicus  likewise  was  of  this  opinion  (ap. 
Schol.  II,,  21,  242);  but  this  objection  may  be  fairly 
disposed  of  by  supposing  that  the  name  of  Scamander, 
which  is  certainly  much  oftener  mentioned  in  Homer, 
had,  in  process  of  time,  been  transferred  to  the  river 
whose  course  was  longer,  and  body  of  water  more  con- 
siderable ;  whereas  it  is  impossible,  I  conceive,  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  presented  by  Homer's  description  of 
the  double  sources  of  the  Scamander.  The  question 
may  be  fairly  summed  up  in  this  way  :  either  we  must 
allow  that  Homer  drew  his  local  descriptions  from  real 
scenes,  or  that  he  only  applied  historical  name*  to  fan- 
ciful and  ideal  localities ;  in  the  latter  case,  all  our  in- 
terest in  the  comparative  topography  of  Troy  ceases, 
and  it  is  a  fruitless  tssk  to  look  for  an  application  of 
the  imagery  traced  by  the  poet  to  the  actual  face  of 
things.  But  if  a  striking  resemblance  docs  present  it- 
self, we  are  bound,  in  justice  to  the  poet,  to  take  our 
stand  on  that  ground,  and,  without  regarding  any  hy- 
pothesis or  system  which  may  have  been  advanced 
or  framed  in  ancient  times,  to  seek  for  an  application 
of  the  remaining  local  features  traced  in  the  Iliad  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sources  of  Bounarbachi. 
Hen,  then,  travellers  have  observed,  a  little  above 
these  spring*  sad  the  Tillage  of  the  same  name,  a  bill 
riling  from  the  plain,  generally  well  calculated  for  the 
ml*  of  a  large  town,  and,  in  particular,  satisfying  many 
of  the  local  requisites  which  the  Homeric  Troy  must 
have  possessed ;  such  as  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
sea,  and  an  elevated  snd  commanding  situation.  This 
ia  evident  from  the  epithet*  frujiieooa,  alxtmi,  and 
njpv&toaa,  which  us  so  constantly  applied  to  it.  If 
we,  besides,  have  a  reek  behind  the  town  answering 
the  purpose  of  such  a  citadel  a*  the  Pergamus  of  Troy 
U  described  to  have  been,  "  Uipryaftoc  dupe,"' rising 
precipitously  above  the  city,  and  presenting  a  situation 
of  great  strength,  we  shaft  have  all  that  the  nature  of 
the  poem,  even  in  its  historical  character,  ought  to  lead 
us  to  expect.  (Compare  Key.  Pitt.,  2,  238,  and  the 
plan  there  given.)  With  respect  to  minor  objects  al- 
luded to  by  Homer  in  the  course  of  his  poem,  such  ss 
she  tombs  or  mounds  of  Ilus,  J£syetes,  and  Myrina, 
she  Scopie  and  Erineue,  or  grove  of  wild  fig-trees,  it 
is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  seek  to  identify,  as  the  French 
topographers  have  somewhat  fancifully  done,  with  pres- 
«Bt  appearance*.  It  ia  certain  that  such  indications 
■cannot  be  relied  upon,  since  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Ilium,  who  also  pretended  that  their  town  stood  on  the 
site  of  ancient  Troy,  boasted  that  they  could  ahow, 
close  to  tbeir  walla,  these  dubious  vestiges  of  antiqui- 
ty. (Strabo,  590.)  With  respect  to  the  objection 
which  may  be  brought  again*!  the  situation  here  as- 
signed to  ancient  Troy,  that  it  would  not  have  been 
possible  for  the  flight  of  Hector  to  have  taken  place 
round  the  walla,  aa  the  poet  ha*  represented  it,  since 
the  heights  of  Bounarbachi  ire  skirted  to  the  northeast 
by  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  of  the  Meniere,  which 
leaves  no  room-  even  for  a  narrow  footpath  alone  its 
basks,  the  opinion  is  undoubtedly  correct  of  those 
oom  menu  tors  and  critic*  who  think  that  we  ought  not 
to  take  the  word*  of  the  poet  in  the  sense  which  has 
commonly  been  assigned  to  them,  but  that  it  ia  better 
o  suppose  that  Hector  snd  Achilles  ran  only  round 


that  portion  of  the  city  which  fronts  the  pun  (ran 
the  Scstan  gates  to  the  sources  of  the  Scimwda  iu) 
bsck  again.    (Fey.  Pitt.,  2,  p.  J38-M.-L*  Clm. 
iter'*  Description  of  Plain  of  Troy,  p.  13S. — LttUi 
Alia  Minor,  p.  304. )   The  difficulty  in  thai  me 
be  satisfactorily  removed,  and  there  will  then  rewii 
we  conceive,  no  valid  objection  to  the  ijstem  whits' 
recognises  the  hill  of  Bounarbachi  as  the  tepttuoov 
live  of  the  ancient  city  of  Priam,  and  which  hii  bets 
almost  universally  embraced  by  modern  travellers  ud 
scholars.    (  Cramer'*  Aria  Minor,  vol.  1,  p.  89,  kjj.) 
— The  student  who  is  desirous  of  inrestimtu^  ut 
Trojan  question  more  deeply,  is  referred  to  the  foDos- 
ing  works  on  this  subject :  A  umpacrttiw  Vim  0/4 
ancient  ami  present  Stale  of  the  Treai,  by  Relet 
Wood,  subjoined  to  his  essay  on  the  Genius  andWii. 
tings  of  Homer. — Description  of  ike  Plain  of  Tree, 
by  M.  Chevalier,  Edinburgh,  4to,  1791  (Dabdi 
translation). — The  same  work  in  German,  bj  Herta, 
with  notes. — he  Chevalier,  Voyage  dans  k  Trail, 
Parit,  8vo,  1802*. — Observations  on  the  Topagnflj 
of  the  Plat*  of  Troy,  by  Jama  RenneU,  London,  1814, 
4to.— Chandler's  History  of  ilium  or  7>oy,  laia, 
1802,  4tp-  —  Voyage  Pittorcsque  it  la  Grot,  fe 
Choiseul  Ooufier. — GelTs  Topograph)  •/  Troj,  fcL, 
London,  1804.— Clarke'*  Travels,  vol.  3,  p.  zHaw, 
ed.  London. — Leake'*  Geography  of  Asia  Jfuur.ei 
6. — Hotkoui*'*  Journey,  vol.  2,  p.  128,  aejj.— E4» 
burgh  Renew,  vol  6,  p.  257,  *ejq.  —  Qutrterif  h 
view,  vol.  9,  p.  170,  tern.  —  Mad/aren't  Diaatstm 
on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy,  lain, 
1822,  8vo  —Turner's  Tour  to  the  Lctavt,  vol.  !, p. 
222,  **fq.  —  II.  A  small  town,  or  rather  villages 
Egypt,  to  the  east  of,  and  near  Memphis.  Tbe  as* 
probably  owed  its  origin  to  a  corruption,  on  tbe  wt 
of  the  Greeks,  of  some  Egyptian  appellation.  Tbt 
Greeks,  however,  bad  a  fabulous  tradition  that  it  ia 
founded  by  some  Trojan  captives,  settled  here  bj 
MeneJaiis.    (Strabo,  808.)    In  its  vicinity  wu  * 
Mon*  Trotcus,  where  were  quarries  whence  the  bom 
for  the  Pyramids  were  obtained. 

TaolLOa,  a  son  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  shin  bj 
Achillea  during  the  Trojan  war.  According  to  mothe 
legend,  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo  and  Hecuba.  (Tat 
adLycophr^  307.— Eudotia,  p.  404,  in  the  latter  of 
whom  mi66c  must  be  supplied,  and  the  ananmmeetd 
the  text  altered.)  Troilua  waa  remarkable  for  jwa- 
ful  beauty.  The  manner  of  his  death  is  differently  »• 
lated  by  ancient  writers.  (Consult  Diet.  Crd,  i,  I 
—Arata  Fair.,  ad  loc.—Vtrg.,  JEn.,  1, 478.) 

TaopHOKios,  according  to  the  common  accomM 
celebrated  architect,  son  of  Erginus,  king  of  Oretoa- 
enus  in  Bceotia.  The  legend  relating  to  him  a  u 
follows :  When  Erginus  had  been  overcome  by  He- 
cules,  his  affairs  fell  into  so  reduced  a  state,  that,  a  a> 
der  to  retrieve  them,  he  abstained  from  matnmarj 
As  he  grew  rich  and  old,  he  wished  to  have  a  fiM. 
and,  going  to  Delphi,  he  consulted  the  god,  who  «nt 
him,  in  oracular  phrase,  the  prudent  advice  to  nun?  > 
young  wife.  (Pautan.,  9,  37,  3.)  Ergons  acconV 
ingly,  following  the  counsel  of  tbe  Pytbia,  marcs! 
snd  bsd  two  sons,  Trophonius  and  Agamedes,  tbeegs 
some  laid  Apollo  was  the  father  of  the  former.  T*t 
became  distinguished  architects,  and  built  the  tecpi) 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  a  treaaury  for  King  Hjrxa 
(Hon.,  H.  in  Apollo,  118.)  In  the  wall  of  this  & 
they  placed  a  stone  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cooid  S« 
taken  out ;  and  they,  by  this  means,  from  time  to  est 
purloined  the  treasure.  This  amazed  Hyrieos :  forba 
locks  and  seals  were  untouched,  and  yet  his  *»l 
continually  diminished.  At  length  he  set  a  trap  ia 
the  thief,  and  Agamedes  was  caught  Trophonius. t> 
able  to  extricate  him,  and  fearing  that,  when  fount  it 
would  be  compelled  by  torture  to  discover  his  acess- 
plice,  cut  off  his  head  and  carried  it  off.  Tropsob  > 
biuuelf  is  said  to  have  been  sbortlv  afterward1  f«- 
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lowed  up  by  the  earth.  (Pautan.,  I.  c.)  According 
10  Pindar,  when  they  had  finished  I  he  temple  of  Del- 
phi, they  eeked  a  reward  of  the  god.  He  promised  to 
jive  it  on  the  seventh  day,  desiring  them,  meanwhile, 
to  live  cheerful  and  happy.  On  the  seventh  day  they 
died  in  their  sleep.  {Find.,  op.  Plut.,  it  Cent.— ■Op., 
tol.  7,  p.  335,  ed.  HuUen.)  There  was  a  celebrated 
oracle  of  Tropbonius  at  Lebadea  in  Boeoti*.  Daring 
i  great  drought,  the  Boeotians  were,  it  is  said,  directed 

Sthe  god  at  Delphi  to  seek  aid  of  Tropbonius  in  Leb- 
ea.  They  came  thither,  but  could  find  no  oracle ; 
Mie  of  them,  however,  happening  to  see  a  swarm  si 
neea,  they  followed  them  to  a  chasm  in  the  earth,  which 
proved  to  be  the  place  sought.  (Patuum.,  9,  40.) 
The  writer  just  quoted  gives  a  detailed  account  of  the 
-node  of  consulting  this  oracle,  from  his  own  personal 
ibaervation  (9, 39).  After  going  through  certain  cere- 
monies, the  individual  who  sought  to  inquire  into  fu- 
turity was  conducted  to  •  chasm  in  the  earth  resem- 
uliug  an  oven,  and  a  ladder  was  furnished  him  by  which 
to  descend.  After  reaching  the  bottom  of  the  chasm, 
io  lay  down  on  the  ground  in  a  certain  posture,  and 
was  immediately  drawn  within  a  cavern,  as  if  hurried 
tway  by  the  vortex  of  a  most  rapid  river.  Then  he  ob- 
tained the  knowledge  of  which  he  was  in  quest.  In 
some  cases  this  was  given  to  the  applicants  through 
-he  medium  of  the  sight ;  at  others  through  the  bear- 
ngi  but  all  returned  through  the  sain*  opening,  and 
walked  backward  as  they  returned.  It  is  a  common 
nation,  which  we  meet  with  in  many  modern  works, 
that  a  visiter  to  the  cave  of  Tropbonius  never  smiled 
after  his  return.  The  language  of  Pauaaniss,  however, 
sxpraasly  disproves  this ;  for  he  observes  that  after- 
ward the  person  recovers  the  use  of  his  reason,  and 
-aughs  just  the  same  as  before  ({*rtnoj>  /thrroi  ru  n 
i/Ua  wicv  ti  tpovyon  ftetov  »  icpinpov,  naX  yeiwr 
inuvetviv  oi).  ft  is  probable  that  the  gloom,  the  me- 
ahitic  vapours,  and  perhaps  some  violence  from  the 
wriest*,  which  the  applicant  encountered  in  his  descent, 
night  seriously  affect  his  constitution,  and  render 
aim  melancholy ;  and  thus.  Aristophanes  strongly  ea> 
Messes  terror  by  an  observation  in  the  Clouds  (v.  607), 
which  became  proverbial,  Uf  dcdouc'  kyu  "Euro  nor- 
aowvwv  uaittp  k;  Tpofuvwv.  One  map,  indeed,  is 
aoticed  by  Athenaus  ( 14,  p.  614,  a),  who  did  not  re- 
cover his  power  of  smiling  until  assisted  by  another 
•racle.  Parmeniscus  of  Metapontum,  finding  himself 
bus  wofully  dispirited,  went  to  Delphi  for  a  remedy, 
iod  Apollo  answered  that  be  would  find  a  cure  if  he 
caorted  to  bis  (Apollo's)  mother.  The  hypochondriac 
interpreted  this  response  aa  relating  to  his  own  native 
:ountry ;  but,  on  being  disappointed  in  his  hope  there, 
ic  sought  relief  in  travelling.  Touching  by  accident  at 
Delos,  be  entered  a  temple  of  La  tons ;  and,  unexpected- 
y  casting  bis  eyes  upon  a  statue  of  that  goddess 
Apollo's  mother)  moat  grotesquely  sculptured,  he  burst 
nto  an  involuntary  fit  of  laugbter.-V-Of  other  recorded 
lescenle  into  the  cave  of  Tropbonius,  that  »f  Tinwr- 
hua,  described  by  Plutarch  (Dt  SacrqJ.it  Genio.  — 
?/>.,  vol.  8,  p.  382,  cd.  Reuke),  is  dismissed  by  the 
vriter  himself  as  a  mere  fable  (6  pip  Ti/tdpxov  pvBoc 
tiroc).  That  of  ApoUonius  of  Tyana  (Philettrat., 
fit.  ApolUm.,  4, 8)  was  an  irruption,  not  a  legitimate 
isit.  The  impostor  appears  to  have  bullied  the  priests, 
rid  to  have  done  exactly  according  to  bia  pleasure  both 
Jsove  and  below  ground.  (Encycl.  Metropol.,  pt.  35, 
i.  664.) — Tropbonius  was  named.  Zeus-Trophonius, 
hat  is,  the  Nourtthing  or  Sustaining  Zeus  or  Jupiter 
from  rpifa,  "  to  nourish").  He  is  prooably  a  deity 
if  the  Pelasgian  times,  a  giver  of  food  from  the  bosom 
if  the  earth,  and  hence  worshipped  in  a  cavern.  Ag- 
medes  (the  Thoughtful  or  Provident)  is,  perhaps, 
inly  another  title  of  the  same  being ;  and  as  corn  was 
•reserved  in  under  ground  treasuries  or  granaries,  the 
nolhers  may  in  one  acnee,  have  been  the  builders,  in 
mother  the  plunderers  of  these  receptacles.  (Midler, 


Orckm.,  p.  198,  ISO,  ttqq.,  Ut.  —  Stnba,  431.- 
Lu.,  45,  27.)— The  aaaoe  trick  related  above  in  the 
case  of  Hyrieus,  is  said  to  have  been  played  off  00 
Augeae,  king  of  Elia,  by  Trophoniua,  the  ttepton  ol 
Agamedes,  the  Arcadian  architect.  (Charax,  «p. 
SchoL  ad  Arittopk.,  Nub.,  509  )  U  also  formed  an 
episode  in  the  Telegonia ;  and  there  ia  likewise  a  very 
strong  similarity  between  it  and  the  legend  related  by 
Hesodoui*  of  the  Egyptian  king  Rbampsinitu*  (2, 121), 
Valckenaer  thinks  that  the  atory  was  ol  Egyptian  origin, 
and  that  some  Greek  transferred  it  from  the  paces  of 
Herodotus  to  Trophoniua  and  Agamedes.  ( Void,  ad 
Herod. , i,  c. )  Ugeo  adopts  the  same  opinion  (ad  Hon., 
Hymn.,  p.  304).  Bibr  also  coincides  in  this  view  of 
the  subject,  sqd  refers  the  legend  at  once  to  early 
agriculture.  (B'ahr,  Ercurt.,  7,  ad  Herod.,  I.  c.,  vol. 
1,  p.  912.)  On  the  other  hand,  Miillnr  (Orchom.,  p. 
97)  considers  the  fable  as  of  Grecian  origin,  and  makes 
it  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  priests  of  Egypt  at  a 
later  day.'  (Compare  Buttmann,  Die  Xmyec  iter  iU 
tetttn  2ni. —  Mytholog.,  vol.  2,  p.  208,  teqq.)  The 
opinion  of  Valckenaer,  however,  is  undoubtedly  tat 
true  one. 

Tros,  eon  of  Erichtbonius  and  grandson  of  Darda. 
nus.  He  married  Callirboe,  daughter  of  the  Seaman, 
der,  by  whom  he  bad  Iras,  Asaaracos,  and  Gany mo- 
des. He  gave  the  name  of  Troja  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
try.  (ApoW.,  3, 12,  2.— Vid.  Troja.) 

TaosauLDH,  a  town  of  Etruria,  to  the  west  of  Fe» 
rentinnm,  same  remains  of  which  have  bean  discovered 
at  a  place  which  bears  the  name  of  Trotto.  Pliny 
telle  us  that  this  town,  having  been  taken  by  cavalry 
alone,  the  Roman  horse  or  equitet,  obtained,  from  that 
circumstance,  the  name  of  Trossuli.  (Piin ,  33,  2.-» 
Compare  Fettut, «.  a.  Trossuli.) 

TavsHippeaus,  a  Greek  poet  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  fifth  century  of  our  era.  He  was 
a  native  of  Egypt,  but  of  his  history  nothing  ia  known. 
Trypbiodorua  wrote  a  poem  under  the  title  of  Mara- 
tkomaca  (Mopa&n/tocd),  another  styled  naff  'Imoid- 
luuat ;  a  Lipogramrnatic  Odyssey ;  and  a  poem  on 
the  destruction  of  Troy,  styled  'VUov  iXoaif.  -The 
last  is  the  only  one  of  his  productions  which  has 
reached  us.  It  is  in  081  verses,  and  appears  rather 
to  be  the  argument  ef  some  burger  poem,  which  the 
poet  had  perhaps  intended  at  one  time  to  write.  The 
Upogrammatic  Odyaaey  had  this  nam*  given  to  it 
from  a  peculiar  piece  of  affectation  by  which  it  was 
marked.  The  poet,  according  to  some,  interdicted 
himself,  in  each  of  his  twenty-four  books,  the  use  of 
a  particular  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Eoststhins,  how- 
ever, states  that  the  letter  2  was  banished  from  the 
entire  poem.  The  beat  edition  of  the  poem  on  the 
destruction  of  Troy  is  perhaps  that  of  Wernicke, 
Upt.,  1819,  8vo.  The  edition  of  Northmore  is  also 
a  good  one,  Cantab.,  1791,  8vo,  and  Land.,  1884,  8vo. 
(SekW,  Hut.  lit.  Or.,  vol.  6,  p.  112.) 

Tbymo,  a  grammarian  of  Alexandres  in  the  ag* 
of  Augustus.  We  nave  some  works  of  bis  remaining, 
one  entitled  TUBti  Xtt-euv,  and  another  Tlcpt  Toomtv. 
The  best  edition  of  these  two  is  given  in  the  Muteum 
Criticum  (vol.  1.  p.  32,  teqq  ). 

Tubbko,  Q.  JSlius,  a  Roman  consul,  son-in-law 
of  Paulua,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus.  He  ia  celebrated 
for  his  integrity.  Sixteen  of  the  Tuberoa,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  lived  in  a  small  house,  and  main- 
tained themselves  with  the  produce  of  a  little  field, 
which  they  cultivated  with  their  own  hands.  The  first 
piece  of  silver  plate  that  entered  the  bouse  of  Tubero 
was  a  small  oup  which  his  father-in-law  presented  to 
him  after  he  bad  conquered  the  king  of  Macedonia. 

Tubcsbo,  two  towns  of  Africa,  called  Major  and 
Minor.  The  first  was  situate  directly  to  the  south  of 
Tunis,  and  appears  to  be  now  Tubernok ;  the  latter 
was  aouthweat  of  Carthage,  on  the  Bagradas,  and  is 
said  to  retain  the  ancient  name.  (Plin.,  5, 4.) 
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TtjecA,  Plaotuji,  >  friend  of  Horace  and  Virgil. 
He  and  Varius  were  ordered  by  Augustus  to  term 
the  jEneid  after  Virgil's  death.    (Vid.  Virgilius.) 

Tddir,  a  town  ofUmbria,  northwest  of  Spoletium, 
and  near  the  Tiber.  It  wu  originally  one  of  the  most 
important  cities  of  TJmbria,  and  famous  for  its  worship 
of  Mars.  Its  situation  on  a  lofty  hill  rendered  it  a 
place  of  great  strength.  It  is  now  Todi.  (Sil.  luU., 
4,  222.-  -Id.,  464  —  Cramer' t  Arte  Italy,  vol.  1,  p. 
878.) 

Toxmoi,  a  people  of  Gaol,  reckoned  among  the 
Helvetii  by  some,  bat  more  correctly  their  neigh- 
bours, and  of  Germanic  origin.  (Cot.,  B.  O.,  1,8.) 
The  modern  Stuhlingen  is  thought  to  preserve  traces 
of  their  name.    (Oberlin.  ad  Cat.,  I.  e.)  ■ 

ToxlIa,  I.  a  daughter  of  Servins  Tullins,  king  of 
Rome.  She  married  Tarquin  the  Prond  after  she  had 
made  away  with  her  first  husband,  Arans  Tarqninius. 
(Vid.  Serv'ios  Tullins. )— II.  A  daughter  of  Cicero  by 
Terentia.  She  was  three  times  married.  Her  first 
husband,  Cains  Piso,  died  a  short  time  before  Cicero's 
retnm  from  exile.  At  the  end  of  about  a  year,  she 
was  married  to  a  second  husband,  Furius  Crassipee, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  patrician  of  rank  and  dig- 
nity. She  was  afterward  divorced  from  this  second 
husband,  and  united  to  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella.  The 
life  and  character,  however,  of  this  last-mentioned  in- 
dividual proved  so  contrary  to  the  manners  and  tem- 
per both  of  Cicero  and  his  daughter,  that  a  divorco 
ensued  in  this  case  also.  Cicero  entertained  the  deep- 
est affection  for  this  his  favourite  child,  and  her  death, 
at  the  age  of  33,  proved  to  him  a  source  of  the  bitter- 
est sorrow.  (Via.  remarks  under  the  article  Cicero, 
page  345,  column  3.) — Ccslius  Rhodiginss  tells  us, 
that  in  the  time  of  Sixlns  IV.  there  waa  found  near 
Rome,  on  the  Appian  Way,  over  against  the  tomb  of 
Cicero,  the  body  of  a  woman  whose  hair  waa  dressed 
up  in  network  of  gold,  and  which,  from  the  inscrip- 
tion, was  thought  to  be  the  body  of  Tullia.  It  waa 
quite  entire,  and  so  well  preserved  by  spices  as  to 
have  suffered  no  injury  from  time ;  yet,  when  it  waa 
removed  into  the  city,  it  mouldered  away  in  three  days. 
Bot  this  was  only  the  hasty  conjecture  of  some  learn- 
ed men  of  the  time,  which,  for  want  of  authority  to 
support  it,  soon  vanished  of  itself ;  for  no  inscription 
was  ever  produced  to  confirm  it,  nor  has  it  been  men- 
tioned by  any  other  author  that  there  wu  any  sepul- 
chre of  Cicero  on  the  Appian  Way.  (Cost.  Rhod., 
heel.  Antiq.,  3,  24. — MiddUton't  Life  of  Cicero,  vol. 
3,  p.  149,  m  not.) 

TullTa  Lix,  I.  de  Senatu,  by  M.  Tullius  Cicero, 
A.U.C.  690,  enacted  that  those  who  had  a  libera  It- 
gatio  granted  them  by  the  senate  should  hold  it  no 
more  thsn  one  year.  Such  senators  ss  bad  a  libera 
legatio  travelled  through  the  provinces  without  any 
expense,  as  if  they  were  employed  in  the  affairs  of 
the  state. — II.  Another,  de  Ambilu,  by  the  same,  the 
same  year.  It  forbade  any  person,  two  years  before 
he  canvassed  for  an  office,  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladi- 
ators, unless  that  task  had  devolved  upon  nim  by  will. 
Senators  guilty  of  the  crime  of  Ambitut  were  punished 
with  the  aqua  et  ignis  interdictio  for  ten  years,  and 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  the  commons  was  more  severe 
than  that  of  the  Cslpurnian  law.  (Die  Coat.,  37,  29. 
— Cie.,  fro  After.,  33,  eeqq.) 

Tollunox,  a  name  given  to  part  of  the  public 
prison  at  Rome.  The  prison  was  originally  built  by 
Ancos  Marcius,  and  was  afterward  enlarged  by  Servraa 
Tullins,  whence  that  part  of  it  which  was  under 

Cnd,  and  built  by  him,  received  the  name  of  Tul- 
im.  The  full  expression  is  Tullianum  robur,  from 
its  walls  having  been  originally  of  oak ;  afterward, 
however,  they  were  built  of  stone.  (Sail.,  Cat.,  65.) 
This  dungeon  now  serves  ss  a  subterranean  chapel  to 
a  small  church  built  on  the  spot,  called  San  Pietro  in 
Careen,  in  commemoration  of  St.  Peter,  who  ia  sup- 
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posed  to  have  been  confined  there.  Itsonlj  eotnrtt, 
when  a  dungeon,  was  through  the  arched  roof;  so*, 
however,  there  is  a  door  in  the  side  wall  "  Norwib- 
standing  the  change,"  observes  Eustace, "  it  bu  ed 
a  most  appalling  appearance."  (Clou.  Tear,  toL  I, 
p.  365,  Land,  ed.) 

TuLLcsHosTiuos,  the  third  king  of  Rome.aoi  ac- 
cessor of  Noma.    An  interregnum  followed  the  desrb 
of  the  last-mentioned  monarch.   At  length  Tollis 
Hostilius,  a  man  of  Latin  extraction,  waa  chosen  bj 
the  curia ;  and  his  election  having  been  sanctioned  bj 
the  auspices,  be,  like  his  predecessor,  submitted  u 
the  tomilia  curiam  the  laws  which  conferred  spa 
him  rail  regal  power.   The  new  king  wu  nun  desi- 
rous of  military  renown  than  of  the  leu  dazzling  nan 
which  may  be  gained  by  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace. 
An  opportunity  was  soon  offered  for  indulging  his  wu- 
like  disposition.   Plundering  incursions  hid  been  tub 
into  each  other's  territories  by  the  borderer*  of  it 
two  states  of  Rome  and  Alba.    Both  nations  sec 
ambassadors  at  the  same  time  to  demand  reditu 
The  Roman  ambassadors  had  private  orders  frooTol- 
lus  to  be  peremptory  in  their  demands,  and  to  bait 
their  stay  within  the  stated  period  of  thirty  dsn. 
They  did  so,  and,  receiving  no  immediate  satiaftctm 
returned  to  Rome.    In  the  mean  time,  Tullos  smosai 
the  Alban  embassy  by  shows  and  banquets,  till,  wket 
they  opened  their  commission,  he  hsd  it  ia  bis  power 
to  answer  that  they  had  already  in  vain  sought  redress 
from  Alba,  and  that  now  they  must  prepare  for  tie 
events  of  a  war,  the  blame  of  originating  which  an 
chargeable  upon  them.    Under  the  command,  of  f> 
llius,  the  Albans  sent  a  powerful  army  against  Rone, 
and  encamped  about  five  miles  from  the  city.  That 
Cluiliue  died,  and  the  Albans  elected  Metritis  Fafetna 
in  his  stead.   Tullus  Hostiliua,  at  the  head  of  the  Ra- 
mans, now  drew  near  the  Albans.    But,  when  the  rwe 
armies  were  ready  for  a  general  engagement.  Memos, 
the  Alban  general,  proposed  to  save  the  effusion  of 
blood  by  committing  the  fortune  of  the  war  to  lb 
valour  of  certain  champions  selected  from  either  set 
To  this  proposition  Tullus  agreed  ;  and  the  affair  of 
the  Horatii  and  Curiatii  took  place.   (Fid.  Hoiatm 
II.)    After  the  termination  of  this  memorable  comber, 
notwithstanding  the  agreement  which  had  been  eater- 
ed  into  between  the  Romans  and  Albans,  the  bite 
were  unwilling  to  forfeit  their  national  indepeodesct 
without  an  additional  struggle.    This,  however,  they 
were  desirous  to  avoid  provoking  single-handed.  The? 
accordingly  encouraged  the  people  of  Fide**  to  re- 
volt, by  giving  them  secret  promises  of  assistance. 
Tullus  Hostiliua  immediately  levied  a  Roman  iron, 
and  summoned  the  Albsns  to  his  aid.   A  battle  co- 
sued,  in  which  Mettiua  Fufetius  endeavoured  to  set  > 
treacherous  part,  but  wanted  courage  and  decision  to 
fulfil  hia  own  perfidious  pledge,  and,  on  the  mono*, 
waa  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  the  Roman  king,  (fii 
Mettius  Fufetius.)   After  the  punishment  of  Memos, 
it  was  decreed  that  Alba  should  be  razed  to  the  gronad, 
and  the  whole  Alban  people  removed  to  Rome,  to  pre- 
vent the  pouibility  of  future  strife.    Not  only  tat 
walls  of  Alba,  but  every  human  habitation,  wu  loudh 
demolished,  and  the  temples  6T  the  gods  alone  let: 
standing  in  solitary  majesty  amid  the  roios.  Bot 
though  Toll  os  had  thns  pot  an  end  to  toe  sepsrste 
existence  of  Alba,  he  did  not  reduce  its  iribabttiritt  Is 
slavery.    He  assigned  them  habitations  on  the  Olao 
Hill,  which  had  formerly,  so  said  the  legend,  beta 
possessed  by  the  followers  Of  Cades  Vibenna.  Sot* 
after  these  events,  Tallin  made  war  upon  the  Sobnies, 
and  in  a  bloody,  and  for  some  time  doubtful  encoox- 
ler,  again  obtained  the  victory.    Another  war  aim 
with  the  confederate  towns  of  Latiom,  who  began 
dread  the  growing  power  of  Rome  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Alba.    The  Latin  wot  terminated  witbooi  »7 
decided  reverses,  sustained  by  either  party;  and  ■ 
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alliance  was  formed  between  the  Romans  and  the  Lat- 
ins. Tullus  had  now  leisure  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  arts  of  peace,  in  which,  however,  he  did  not  equal 
ly  excel.  The  only  public  works  ascribed  to  him 
were  the  enclosing  of  a  space  for  the  Comitia,  or  es» 
sembly  of  the  people,  and  the  building  of  a  Curia,  or 
senate-house.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  bis  mind 
was  disturbed  by  prodigies,  indicating  the  wrath  of 
the  gods  for  religion  neglected  and  temples  left  des- 
olate. A  shower  of  stones  fell  from  heaven  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  the  awful  accents  of  a  supernatu- 
ral voice  were  heard  to  issue  from  the  consecrated 
summit  of  the  hill.  A  plague  swept  away  numbers 
of  the  Roman  people.  The  king  himself  sickened  ; 
and,  from  having  been  neglectful  of  religion,  became 
the  slave  of  superstitious  terrors.  In  vain  did  be  sup- 
plicate the  gods.  Ha  had  disregarded  them  in  the 
days  of  hi*  prosperity,  and  in  bia  adversity  no  deity 
regarded  bis  prayers  or  sent  relief.  In  his  despair  he 
presumed  to  use  the  divinations  of  Numa,  by  the  rites 
of  Jupiter  Elicius  (rid.  Elicius) ;  bat  the  only  answer 
returned  was  the  lightning  of  the  offended  gods,  by 
which  Tullus  himself  and  his  whole  household  were 
smitten  and  consumed.  Another  account,  however, 
ascribed  his  death  to  an  act  of  treachery  and  assassi- 
nation on  the  part  of  Ancos  Marcius,  who  could  not 
brook  that  be,  a  descendant  of  Numa,  should  be  kept 
from  the  throne  by  a  man  of  private  origin.  Such  ia 
the  legend  of  Tullus  Hostilius.  This  monarch  is  said 
to  have  reigned  two  arid-thirty  years.  (Liz.,  I,  22, 
*ejj. — Dion.  Hal.,  8,  1,  seqq. — Helhermgtm't  His- 
tory of  Rome,  p.-  IS,  scqq.y—h*  the  reigns  of  Romu- 
lus and  Numa  represent  the  establishment  of  two  of 
the  tribes  or  constituent  elements  of  the  Roman  peo- 

Sle,  so  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius  seems  to  compre- 
end  the  development  of  the  third  tribe,  or  Lucerne. 
To  him,  as  to  Romulus  and  Numa,  is  ascribed  •  di- 
vision of  lands,  by  which  portions  were  assigned  to 
the  needy  citizens,  who,  as  yet,  possessed  no  property 
in  the  soil.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Luceres 
had  hitherto  held  their  lands,  not  in  absolute  property, 
and  not  as  common  proprietors  of  the  public  domain, 
but  as  vassals  or  tenants  of  the  state,  which  would 
be  represented  in  the  person  of  the  king.  That  the 
distribution  of  Tullus  Hostilius  effected  the  third  tribe 
is  rendered  probable  by  its  being  connected  with  the 
assignment  of  ground  for  building  on  the  Cslian 
Mount,  and  the  enclosure  of  that  part  of  the  city  with- 
in one  line  of  fortification  with  the  older  town,  if 
there  is  sny  weight  in  the  arguments  that  are  adduced 
to  show  that  the  town  on  the  Celian  waa  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Luceres.  Prom  the  circumstance  "that 
Hostilius  himself  dwelt  there,  and  that  he  derived  his 
origin  from  the  Latin  town  Medullia  (Dion.  Hal.,  3, 
1),  it  may  be  conjectured  that  he  himself  waa  consid- 
ered to  belong  to  the  Luceres,  as  Romulus  to  the 
Ramnes,  /nd  Nutria  to  the  Titienses.  {Maiden' $ 
History  of  Rome,  p.  127,  sea.) 

Toms  (Twir,  nrot),  a  city-of  Africa,  southwest  of 
and  near  to  Carthage,  being,  according  to  Polybius 
(14,  10),  only  120  stadia  from  the  latter  place.  The 
Peutinger  table,  however,  gives  the  distance  more 
correctly  at  ten  miles.  It  first  rose  into  consequence 
after  the  fall  of  Carthage.  It  is  now  Tunis.  Diodo- 
rus  Siculus  calls  it  "  White  Tunis,"  perhaps  from  the 
chalky  cliffs  that  lie  around  it  when  viewed  from  the 
sea.    {Mannert,  Geogr.,  vol.  10,  pt.  2,  p.  262.) 

Turgbi,  a  German  tribe,  probably  the  same  with 
the  Aduatici  of  Cesar,  and  the  first  thst  crossed  the 
Rhine.  They  became  subsequently  a  powerful  peo- 
ple in  Germaoia  Inferior.  (Toe.,  Germ.,  2. — Amm. 
Mare.,  IS,  11.) 

TuuDcTANi,  a  people  of  Bartica  m  Spain,  in  the 
southeastern  part.  They  extended  along  the  coast, 
from  the  Anas  to  the  Baatuli  Posni,  and  their  territory 
was  lamed  for  iu  beauty  and  fertility,  and  by  some  of 


the  ancient  writers  was  considered  the  most  favoured 
spot  on  the  whole  earth.  Here,  too,  Stabo  places  Iba 
Elysian  fields  of  Homer.  This  district,  besides  beina 
very  productive,  was  enabled  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
and  lucrative  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  rate  • 
rior,  by  means  of  the  Betif,  which  traversed  it, 
(Polyb.,  34,  9.— Lie.,  21,  6.— Ia).,  24,  42.) 

Tubouli,  a  people  of  Betica  in  Spain,  situate  to 
the  north  and  northeast  of  the  Turdetani.    {Mela,  8, 

1,  — Pita.,  8,  I. — Id.  ibid.,  4,  20.) 

Tubus,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ede- 
tani,  near  Valentia ;  now  the  Guadalaviar.  (Mela, 

2,  16.— Ptta.,  3,  8.) 

Tcbnub,  king  of  the  Rutuli,  son  of  Saunua,  king 
of  Apulia,  and  Venilia,  a  nymph  who  was  sister  to 
Amata,  the  wife  of  Latinua.  Lavinis,  the  daughter  of 
Latinus,  waa  betrothed  to  him,  but  the  arrival  of  ./Ene- 
as deprived  him  of  bis  intended  bride,  and  in  the  war 
which  took  place  between  the  Latins  and  the  Trojans 
Turnus  was  slain  by  iEneas.    {Virg.,  Mn.,  7,  66, 

*^?'uBdKBs,  I.  a  people  in  the  interior  of  Gallia  Log- 
dunensis,  whose  territory  answers  to  the  modern  2'eu- 
raine.  {Amm.  Mare.,  16,  11.  —  Tac,  Ann.,  3,  41.) 
— II.  A  German  tribe,  settled  in  what  ia  now  the 
southern  part  of  Heeee,  according  to  Mannert. 

Tubbis,  I.  HinnibXlis,  a  small  plaoe  on  the  coaat 
of  Africa,  below  Tbapsus.  From  this  Hannibal  took 
bis  departure  for  Asia,  when  he  was  banished  by  his 
factious  and  ungrateful  countrymen  from  Carthage. 
It  is  now  Maluku. — II.  Stratonis,  the  previous  name 
of  Cesarea,  on  the  coaat  of  Palestine.  (Vid.  Csa- 
area.) 

Tusci,  the  inhabitants  of  Etruria.   (  Vii.  Hetruria.) 

Tusculanum,  the  name  of  Cicero's  villa  near  Tus- 
culum,  and  where  the  scene  of  bia  Tuaculan  Disputa- 
tions is  laid.   ( Vtd.  Cicero,  p.  847,  col.  2.) 

Tosculum,  a  town  of  Latium,  on  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  of  hills  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
Alban  Mount,  and  above  the  modern  town  of  Frascati. 
The  numerous  remains  of  the  ancient  place  still  bear 
the  name  of  U  Toseulo.  According  to  Dionysios  (10, 
20)  and  Josephus  {Bell.  Jud.,  18,  8),  it  was  distant 
about  one  hundred  stadia  from  Rome,  or  twelve  miles 
and  a  half.  The  foundation  of  Tusculum  is  ascribed 
to  Telegonus,  the  son  of  Circe  and  Ulysses.  {Ovid, 

Fast.,  3, 91.— Id.,  4, 91.— Proper*. ,  2,  86  Sil.  Ital., 

7,  691.)  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  most  consid- 
erable of  the  Latin  cities  in  the  time  of  the  second 
Tarquin,  since  that  prince  is  said  to  have  (ought  the 
alliance  of  Octavius  Manlius,  chief  of  Tusculum,  and 
to  have  given  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  (Ltr., 
1,  49.)  By  this  measure  Tarquin  secured  the  co- 
operation of  almost  all  the  Latin  citiea  in  bis  aubse- 

?uent  attempts  to  recover  the  throne  he  ,bad  lost.— 
n  the  second  Punic  war  Tusculum  successfully  re- 
sisted the  attack  of  Hannibal. — This  plsce  could  boast 
of  having  given  birth  to  M.  Porcius  Cato,  several  of 
the  Fabii,  dec.  Ita  proximity  to  Rome,  the  beauty  of 
Its  situation,  as  well  aa  the  salubrity  of  iu  climate, 
made  it  a  favourite  summer  residence  with  the  wealthy 
Romans.  Strabo,  who  haa  given  ua  a  very  accurate 
description  of  its  position,  ssys  that,  on  the  aide  to- 
wards Rome,  the  hills  of  Tusculum  were  covered  with 
plantations  and  palaces,  the  effect  of  which  waa  moat 
striking.  {Strab.,  239.)  Of  these  villas  none  can  be 
more  interesting  to  ua  than  that  of  Cicero.  {Vid. 
Tusculanum.)  Lucullus  also  had  a  celebrated  villa 
and  gardens  at  this  plaoe.  Horace  likewise  alludes 
to  a  villa  of  Mecenas  here.  (Cramer'*  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  2,  p.  47.) 

Tuscan  Milt,  s  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the 
coaat' of  Etruria,  called  also  Tyrrhenian  Mare  and 
Mare  bifcrum. 

Tvana,  a  city  of  Cappadocia,  atrongly  fortified  bj 
nature  and  art,  lying  on  the  main  road  to  Ciucia  and 
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Syria,  tod  «  tbe  foot  of  Mount  Tsurua.  Stnbo  ssys 
it  was  built  on  what  waa  called  the  causeway  of  Seta  tr- 
avail. (Strtko,  037.)  Cellsrius  i«  of  opinion  that 
tbe  town  called  Dana  by  Xenopbon,  is  tbe  Anabaaia 
(I,  »,  SO),  ihould  be  identified  with  Tyana  (Gtogr. 
Antic.,  vol.  t,  p  391)*  and  this  supposition  ha*  gnat 
probability  to  recommend  it. — The  Greeks,  always  led 
by  a  similarity  of  name  to  connect  the  origin  of  citiea 
with  their  fable*,  pretended  that  it  owed  iti  foandation 
to  Thou,  the  king  Of  tbe  Taoric  Chersonese,  in  his 
porenit  thither  of  Pylades  and  Oreates.  (Arrtim, 
Ptripl.  Eux.,  p.  ft  )  From  him  it  was  called  Tboana, 
and  afterward  Toana.  (Stepk.  Byz.,  ».  v.  Tvava.) 
Tyana  waa  tbe  natiTe  city  of  the  impoator  ApoMenius. 
At  a  later  period  it  became  the  ace  of  a  Christian 
bishop,  and  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Seeonda. 
(Ortg.  Nit ,  Epitt,  33. —  Id.,  Oral.,  90,  p.  846  ) 
This  took  place  in  tbe  reign  of  Valens.  Its  captors 
by  tbe  Saracen*  is  recorded  by  Cedrenus  (p.  477). 
The  modem  Ketckkiitar,  near  the  foot  of  the  central 
chain  of  Taurus  and  the  Cilician  Pasa,  ia  thought  to 
i  corses  pond  to  the  ancient  oity.  Captain  Kinneir,  in 
one  of  his  journeys,  found  considerable  reins  here. 
(Cramtr'i  Ana  Minor,  vol.  S,  p.  128,  see?  ) 

TvshIti*,  a -district  m  the  southern  part  ef  Cappa- 
docia, near  the  range  of  Taurus.  Its  capital  was 
Tyana,  from  which  it  derived  its  name.    (Vial  Tyana.) 

Tvaata.    Vid.  Tiberis. 

Ttchs,  I.  one  of  the  Ooeanide*.  (Huitd,  7%, 
360.)— II.  A  part  of  tbe  town  of  Syracuse.  It  con- 
tained a  temple  of  Fortune  (Tuyis),  whence  the  name. 
(Cie ,  Terr.,  4,  63.) 

Tvdsos  (two  syllsblea),  a  son  of  (Eneas,  king  ef 
Catydoh.  He  Bed  from  his  country  after  tbe  accidental 
murder  of  one  of  bis  friends,  snd  found  a  safe  ssyhim  in 
the  court  of  Adrastas,  king  of  Argos,  whose  daugh- 
ter, Deiphyle,  he  married.  When  Adrsstus  wished  to 
place  his  son-in-law  Polyniceson  the  throne  of  Thebes, 
Tydeus  undertook  to  announce  the  war  to  Eteeelee, 
who  usurped  the  crown.  The  reception  be  met  with 
provoked  his  resentment ;  he  challenged  Eteoclea  and 
bis  principal  chieftains,  sod  worsted  them  m  conflict. 
On  leaving  Thebes  and  entering  upon  his  way  home, 
he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  of  fifty  of  the  foe,  purposely 
planted  to  destroy  him,  and  he  slew  all  but  one,  who 
was  permitted  to  return  to  Thebes,  to  bear  tbe  tidings 
of  the  fate  of  hi*  companions.  He  was  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  of  tbe  army  of  Adrsstus,  and  during  the 
Theban  war  he  signalised  his  valour  m  a  marked  de- 
gree, and  made  great  slaughter  of  the  fos,  till  he  was 
at  last  mortally  wounded  by  MeUnippae.  As  be  lay 
expiring,  Minerva  hastened  to  him  with  a  medicine 
which  3m  had- obtained  from  Jupiter,  and  which  would 
make  him  immortal  (Bacckyl.,  op.  Sekol.  ad  Aril- 
topk.,  At.,  1536) ;  but  Amphisreua,  who  hated  him  as 
a  chief  cause  of  the  wsr,  perceiving  what  the  goddess 
was  about,  cut  off  tbe  bead  of  Mefanippus,  whom  Ty- 
deus, though  wounded,  had  slam,  and  brought  it  to 
him.  The  savage  Warrior  opened  it  and  devoured  the 
brain,  and  Minerva,  in  disgust,  withheld  her  aid.  His 
remains  were  interred  at  Argos,  where  a  monument, 
said  to  be  his,  was  still  seen  in  the  age  of  Paasanias. 
(Htm.,  Jl.,  4,  365,  teqj^-Apohod.,  1,  8,  S—Mtck., 
tttpt.  C.  Tkeb.,  87*,  itqq.,  est.  Sckolef.— Ponton., 
».  1«  ) 

Tvniraa,  a  patronymic  of  Dkmwdes,  as  eon  of  Ty- 
deus.   (Virg.,  Mn.,  1,  101—  Herat..  Od,  1,  16,  30.) 

Ttios,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Persicus,  on  the 
Arabian  coast,  the  pearl  fishery  on  whose  coasts  baa 
rendered  it  famous  in  antiquity  ;  and  tbe  same  circum- 
stance still  contributes  to  its  renown  under  the  nam* 
of  Bakrmm,  which  in  Arabic  signifies  two  seas.  (Plot. 
—Tkeophratt.,  Hut.  Plant.,  4,  9.— Id.  ibid.,  5,  6.) 

Tthda«Id«,  a  patronymic  of  the  children  of  Tyn- 
darus,  aa  Castor,  Pollux,  Helen,  dec. 

TthdIsis^  I.  s  patronymic  of  Helen,  aa  daughter 


of Tyndsrus.  (Virg.,  JEn.,  t,  869.V-JI  Atom* 
Sicily,  on  the  northern  coast,  southwest  of  llatnu 
It  was  founded  by  the  elder  Dionyains,  ani  beam  a 
time  an  important  city.  A  part  of  the  indent  titani 
been  inundated  by  the  see.   (La.,  36, 1) 

TywdIsds,  a  eon  of  CEbaros  and  Gorgopbooe.  Ht 
was  king  of"  Lacederaon,  and  married  lbs  ctUbntai 
Led  a,  who  bore  him  Timandra,  Ptnknwe,  Ax.,  mo 
who  also  became  mother  of  Pollux  ud  Helen  by  Ji- 
piter.   ( Vid.  Leda,  Castor,  Pollux,  Clyumneatn,  it.) 

TvrnoaDs  (three  svHsbles),  a  monstnu  giant,  wio 
warred  against  tbe  gods.   (Yid.  Typbon.) 

Tvphoh  or  Typhaom,  a  laonsUoei  giant,  warn 
Esrtb,  enraged  et  the  destruction  of  her  previosa  giant 
progeny,  brought  forth  to  contend  with  ihesodt.  TV) 
stature  of  this  being  reached  the  sky  y  fire  luM  iron 
his  eyes ;  he  hurled  glowing  rocks,  with  trad  crio 
and  hissing,  againat  heaven,  and  flam*  and  storm  not- 
ed from  his  mouth.    The  gods,  in  dismay,  to  » 
Egypt,  and  concealed  themselves  under  the  km  «f 
different  animals.    Jupiter  at  last,  after  a  seven  co> 
flict,  overcame  him,  and  placed  hhn  beneath  jEtst,a, 
as  others  said,  in  the  Palus  Serbonis,  or  "  Serboniaa 
bog."  ( rind.,  Pytk.,  1, »,  teq.—IL,  frngn.  tysnt, 
5.— Mtck ,  Prom.  V.,  361,  teaa.~ Apott.  Skoi..  I 
1215.) — Typbon  is  tbe  same  apparently  with  Typhoon 
though  Hosted  makesa  difference  between  them.  TVs 
names  come  from  rvftt,  "te  male," Sad  ihey  mm- 
dently  personiflcations  of  storms  sad  volcanic  eroptkea. 
Typhon  ia  made  the  sire  of  the  Chimera,  Ecaidu,uc 
other  monsters.    The  Greek*  gave  bis  name  te  at 
Egyptian  demon  Baby,  the  opponent  of  Osiris— TV 
Bight  of  the  gods  into  Egypt  is  a  bungling  attempt  il 
connecting  the  Greek  mythology  with  the  animal  nc 
ship  of  that  country.    This  change  of  form  on  tan 
part  wss  related  by  Pindar.    (Porpk.,  it  44st,i,p 
Ml  ^-Kogklltf's  Mythology,  p.  363.) 

TtshKhIoh,  a  grsmmarian  of  Pootus,  mtiam 
with  Cicero.  Hie  original  name  waa  TfceophnsM, 
and  be  received  that  of  Tyrsnnkn  from  his  austerity  a 
his  pupils.  He  was  taken  by  Lucullan,  and  restans 
to  bis  liberty  by  Maraane.  Tyrannioo  opened  aachoal 
at  Rome,  and  taught  with  considerable  enccen.  He 
had  access  to  tbe  library  of  Apetlicon  of  Ten  «■> 
brought  to  Rome,  and  from  him  copies  of  Arianaue't 
works  were  obtained  by  Arjdrontcua  of  Rhodes,  (fid 
Anellicon.) 

Tysas.    Fit  Danastas. 

Trio*,  a  city  of  Phoenicia.    (Vid.  Tyros.) 

TrBsnnm.    Vid.  Etruria. 

TvaaHBNun  Mxia.  that  pert  of  the  Mndrtemnea 
which  lies  on  the  coast  of  Elruriav  It  is  aho  calks) 
Infetum.  aa  washing  tbe  lower  shore  of  the  penjntak. 
(Fid.  Italia.) 

Tt«t«os,  a  celebrated  poet  of  antiquity.  Hii«j» 
is  determined  by  the  second  Messenisn  war,  in  wkici 
he  bora  a  part.  If,  with  Pauaaniea,  this  war  is  pace) 
between  685  and  668  B.C.,  Tyrtaws  would  fall  si  tie 
■acne,  lime  aa,  or  even  earlier  than,  the  circumetaaca 
of  the  Cimmerian  invasion  mentioned  by  Callam. 
snd  we  should  then  expect  to  find  that  Tynan*  ud 
not  CaUinns,  was  considered  by  the  ancieou  aa  tbt 
originator  of  the  elegy.  As,  however,  the  reran*  » 
the  faot,  this  reason  may  be  added  to  others  for  think- 
ing that  tbe  second  Messenisn  war  did  not  take  pact 
till  after  660  B.C.,  which  most  be  considered  as  da 
period  at  which  CaUinns  flourished.  We  certainly  at 
not  give  implicit  credit  to  the  story  of  later  writs*, 
that  Tyrtaeus  was  a  lame  echoohnsater  at  Athens,  net 
out  of  insolence  by  the  Athenians  to  the  Spartan* 
who  at  tbe  command  of  an  oracle  bad  applied  to  tbea 
for  a  leader  in  the  Messenisn  war.  So  much  of  ta* 
account,  however,  may  be  received  as  true,  that  Trr- 
taeus  came  from  Attica  to  the  Lacedaemoniani :  us 
place  of  hie  abode  being,  aecoiding  to  s  precis*  stw- 
mept,  Aphidnss,  sn  Athenian  town,  which  is  paced  b* 
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•he  legend)  about  the  Dioscuri  in  very  early  connexion 
with  Lac. .»».  In  all  probability,  hn  lameness  ni 
only  a  satirical  atluaion  to  hie  nee  of  the  elegiac  meas- 
ure, or  alternating  hexameter  and  pentameter,  the  lat- 
ter being  shorter  by  a  foot  than  the  former — Tyrtaras 
came  to  the  Lacedemonians  at  a  time  when  they  were 
not  only  brought  into  great  straits  from  without  by 
the  boldness  of  Aristomenee  and  the  desperate  cour- 
age of  the  Messeaians,  but  when  tho  state  was  also 
rent  with  internal  discord.  In  this  condition  of  the 
Spartan  commonwealth  Tyrtaras  composed  the  most 
celebrated  of  his  elegies,  which,  from  its  subject, 
was  called  Emvmia,  that  is,  "  Juattoe"  or  "  Good 
Government"  (also  PoHttia,  or  the  Constitution"). 
But  the  Eunomis  was  neither  the  only  nor  yet  the  first 
•legy  in  which  Tyrtams  stimulated  the  Lacedemoni- 
ans to  a  bold  defence  against  the  Messenians.  Ex- 
hortations to  bravery  was  the  theme  which  this  poet 
took  for  many  elegies,  and  wrote  on.it  with  unceasing 
spirit  and  ever  new  invention.  Never  wis  the  duty 
and  the  honour  of  bravery  impressed  on  the  youth  of 
a  nation  with  so  much  beauty  and  force  of  language, 
by  such  natural  and  teaching  motives.  That  these 
poems  breathed  a  truly  Spartan  spirit,  and  that  the 
Spartans  knew  how  to  value  them,  is  proved  by  the 
constant  use  made  of  them  in  the  military  expeditions. 
When  toe  Spartans  were  on  a  campaign,  it  was  their 
custom,  after  the  evening  meal,  when  the  paean  bad 
been  sung  in  honour  of  the  gods,  to  recite  these  ele- 
gies.  On  these  occasions  the  whole  mass  did  not  join 
in  the  chant,  but  individuals  vied  with  each  other  in 
repeating  the  verses  in  a  manner  worthy  of  their  sub- 
ject. "The  successful  competitor  then  received  from 
the  polemarch  ar  commander  a  larger  portion  of  meat 
than  the  others,  a  distinction  suitable  ta  the  simple 
taste  of  the  Spartans.  This  kind  of  recitation  was  so 
well  adapted  to  the  elegy,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Tyrtaras  himself  first  published  his  elegies  in  this  man- 
ner. The  elegies  of  Tyrtaras,  however,  were  never 
song  on  the  march  of  the  army,  and  in  the  battle  itself ; 
for  these  occasions  a  strain  of  another  kind  was  com- 
posed by.  the  same  poet,  namely,  the  anapatstic  march- 
es. (Mti/br,  But.  Gr.  Lit-,  p.  1 10,  »eqq.) — We  have 
several  fragments  remaining  of  the  elegies  of  Tyrtnos. 
They  are  written  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  though  address- 
ed to  Dorians,  and  are  foil  of  enthusiastic  and  patriotic 
feeling.  The  anapmtic  marches,  on  the  other  hand 
(fUXy  Tratyuorijpia),  were  written  in  Doric.  Of  these 
only  a  single  fragment  has  come  down  to  ns. — The 
best  editions  of  Tyrtaras  are  that  of  Kkttz,  Brtma, 
1764,  8vo,  and  that  contained  in  Gaisford's  Poet*  Mi- 
nora Graci,  vol.  1,  p.  439,  «ef?  ) 

Tyros  or  Tynoe,  a  very  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia, 
tailt  by  the  Sidonians.  "  The  strong  city  of  Ttor"  is 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Joshoa(19, 29),  and  its  situa- 
tion is  specified  as  being  between  "  great  Zidon"  and 
Achzib.  Yet  learned  men  have  contended :  that  in 
Joshua's  time  Tyre  was  not  built.  Homer,  it  has  been 
remarked,  never  speaks  of  Tyre,  bat  only  of  Sidon ; 
and  Josephus  states  thst  Tyre  waa  bairt  not  above  340 
years  before  the  temple  of  Solomon,  which  would  be 
A.M.  1760,  two  hundred  years  after  Joshua.  That 
there  was  such  a  city  as  Tyre,  however,  in  the  days 
of  Homer,  is  quite  certain,  seeing  that,  in  the  reign  of 
Solomon,  there  was  a  king  of  Tyre ;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  the  Scripture  text  will  be  held  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  having  had  an  existence  before  the  land  of 
Canaan  was  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  Nor  is  Jo- 
sephus's  chronology  so  accurate  as  to  render  his  au- 
thority on  such  a  point  very  important.  There  was 
Insular  Tyre,  and  Tyros  on  the  Continent,  or  Palav 
Tyrus;  and  it  is  supposed  by  some  learned  writers 
thst  the  island  was  not  inhabited  till  after  the  invasion 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Bot  this  last  supposition  Is  not 
merely  at  variance  with  the  doubtful  authority  of  Jose- 
phus, hut  is  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  language  of 


TYROS. 

the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  who  both  seem  to  speak 
of  Tyre  as  an  isle.  (h*Uk,  S3,  3,  t.—Etek.,  96,  IT— 
A.,  97, 9.—U.,  98,  3.)  Nor  is  it  probable  that  the  ad- 
vantageous position  of  the  isle  would  be  altogether  neg- 
lected by  a  maritime  people.  The  coast  would,  in- 
deed, first  be  occupied,  and  the  fortified  city  mention- 
ed in  the  book  of  Joshua  was  in  alt  probability  on  the 
Continent ;  hut,  as  the  commercial  importance  and 
wealth  of  the  port  increased,  the  island  would  naturally 
be  inhabited,  and  it  most  have  been  considered  aa  the 
place  of  the  greatest  security.  Volney  supposes  that 
the  Tynans  retired  to  their  isle  when  compelled  to 
abandon  the  anaiert  city  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  that, 
till  that  time,  the  dearth  of  water  had  prevented  its  be- 
ing moch  built  upon.  Certain  it  ia,  that  when,  at 
length,  Nebuchadnezzar  took  the  city,  he  found  it  so 
impoverished  as  to  afford  him  no  compensation  for  his 
labour.  {Exek.,  99,  18,  usqq.)  The  chief  edifice* 
were  at  all  events  on  the  mainland,  and  to  these  the 
denunciations  of  total  ruin  strictly  apply.  Pale-Tynis 
never  rose  from  its  overthrow  by  the  Chaldean  con- 
queror, and  the  Macedonian  completed  its  destruc- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time,  the  wealth  and  commerce  of 
Insular  Tyre  were  for  the  time  destroyed,  though  it 
afterward-recovered  from  the  effects  of  its  invasion. — 
Ancient  Tyre,  then,  probably  consisted  of  the  fortified 
ci,ty,  which  commanded  a  considerable  territory  OB  the 
coast,  and  of  the  port  which  waa  "  strong  in  the  sea." 
On  that  side  it  had  little  to  fear  from  invaders,  as  the 
Tyrians  were  lords  of  the  sea ;  and,  accordingly,  it 
doss  net  appear  that  its  Chaldean  conqueror  ventured 
upon  a  maritime  assaalt.  Josephus,  indeed,  states 
that  Salmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  made  war  against 
the  Tyrians  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ships,  manned  by  808 
rowers.  The  Tyrians  had  but  twelve  ships,  yet  they 
obtained  the  victory,  dispersing  the  Assyrian  fleet,  and 
taking  500  prisoners.  Salmaneser  then  returned  to 
Nineveh,  leaving  his  land-forces  before  Tyre,  where 
they  remained  for  five  years,  bot  were  unable  to  take 
the  city.  (Joteph.,  Ant.,  9,  14.)  This  expedition  is 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
king  of  Judah,  shout  A.M.  3387,  or  TIT  B.C.  It  most 
have  been  about  this  period,  or  a  fewyears  earlier,  that 
Isaiah  delivered  his  oracle  against  Tyre,  in  which  he 
specifically  declared  that  it  should  be  destroyed,  not 
by  the  power  which  then  threatened  it,  but  by  the  Chal- 
deans, a  people  "formerly  of  no  account.'*  (itsiaA, 
38, 13.)  The  more  detailed  predictions  of  the  prophet 
Eaekiat  were  delivered  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 
after,  B.C.  688,  almost  Immediately'  before  the  Chal- 
dean invasion.  The  army  of  Nebuchadnezzar  is  said 
to  have  lain  before  Tyre  thirteen  years,  and  ft  was  not 
taken  till  the  fifteenth  year  after  the  captivity,  B.C. 
673,  more  than  seventeen  hundred  years,  according 
to  Josephus,  after  its  foundation.  Its  destruction, 
then,  must  have  been  entire ;  all  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword  or  led  into  captivitv,  the  walls  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  it  was  made  "  a  terror"  and 
a  desolation.  It  is  remarkable,  that  one  reason  as- 
signed by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  for  the  punishment  of 
this  proud  city  is  Its  exultation  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem :  "  I  shall  be  replenished,  now  she  is  raid 
waste"  (88,  3).  This  clearly  indicates  that  its  over- 
throw was  posterior  to  that  event  t  and  if  we  take  the 
seventy  years  during  which  it  was  predicted  by  Isaiah 
(33,  16)  that  Tyre  should  be  forgotten,  to  denote  • 
definite  term  (which  seems  the  most  natural  sense), 
we  may  conclude  that  ft  waa  not  rebuilt  tnl  the  same 
number  of  years  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
Babylon.  Old  Tyre,  the  continental  city,  remained, 
however,  in  ruins  up  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
invasion.  Insular  Tyre  bad  then  risen  to  be  a  city  of 
very  considerable  wealth  and  political  importance ; 
and  by  sea  her  fleets  were  triumphant.  According  to 
Pliny  (9,  96),  it  was  19  miles  in  circumference,  ra- 
dii ling  Old  Tyre,  but  without  it  about  four.   It  was 
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i  of  Old  Tyre,  -thirty  furlong*  oft  that  •op- 
plied  materials  for  the  gigantic  mole  constructed  by 
Alexander,  of  200  feet  in  breadth,  extending  all  the 
way  from  the  continent  to  the  island,  a  distance  of  three 

nan  of  a  mile.  The  sea  that  formerly  separated 
was  shallow  near  the  shore,  but  towards  the  isl- 
and it  is  said  to  have  beeo  three  fathoms  in  depth. 
The  causeway  bss  probably  been  enlarged  by  the  sand 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  which  now  covers  the  surface 
of  the  isthmus.  Tyre  was  taken  by  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  B.C.  339, 
two  hundred  and  forty-one  years  after  its  destruction 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  consequently,  about  one  hun- 
dred and 'seventy  after  it  had  been  rebuilt.  Though 
now  subjugated,  it  was  not,  however,  totally  destroyed, 
since,  only  thirty  years  after,  it  was  an  object  of  con- 
tention to  Alexander's  successors.  The  fleet  of  An- 
tifonos  invested  and  blockaded  it  for  thirteen  months, 
at  the  expiration  of  which  it  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der, and  received  a  garrison  of  bis  troops  for  its  de- 
fence. About  three  years  after  it  was  invested  by 
Pompey  in  person,  and,  owing  to  a  mutiny  in  the  garri- 
son, fell  into  bis  hands.  Its  history  is,  after  this  period, 
identified  with  that  of  Syria.  In  the  apostolic  sge  it 
seems  to  have  regained  some  measure  of  its  ancient 
character  as  a  trading  town ;  and  St.  Paul,  in  touching 
hare  on  one  occasion,  in  his  way  back  from  Macedonia, 
found  a  number  of  Christian  believers,  with  whom  he 
spent  a  week ;  so  that  the  gospel  must  early  have  been 
preached  to  the  Tyrians.  (Aete,  31,  3.)  Josephua, 
in  speaking  of  the  city  of  Zabulon  as  of  admirable 
beauty,  says  that  its  houses  were  built  like  those  in. 
Tyre,  and  Sidon,  and  Berytus.  Strabo  also  speaks  of 
the  loftiness  end  beauty  of  the  buildings.  In  ecclesi- 
astical history  it  is  distinguished  as  the  first  archbishop- 
ric under  the  patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  It  shared  the 
fate  of  the  country  in  the  Saracen  iuvssion  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventh  century.  It  was  reconquered 
by  the  crusaders  in  the  twelfth,  and  formed  a  royal 
domain  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  aa  well  aa  an 
archiepiscopat  see.  William  of  Tyre,  the  well-known 
historian,  an  Englishman,  wss  the  first  archbishop. 
In  13g9  it  was  retaken  by  the  Saracens,  the  Christians 
being  permitted  to  remove  with  their  effects.  When 
the  sultan  Selim  divided  Syria  into  pschslics,  Tyre, 
which  had  probably  gone  to  decay  with  the  depression 
sf  commerce,  was  merged  in  the  territory  of  Sidon. 
In  1768  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Motooalies, 
who  repaired  the  port,  and  enclosed  it,  on  the  .land 
side,  with  a  wall  twenty  feet  high.  The  wall  waa 
standing,  but  the  repairs  had  gone  to  ruin,  at  the  time 
of  Voloey's  visit  (1784).  He  noticed,  however,  the 
choir  of  the  ancient  church  mentioned  by  Maundrell, 
together  with  some  columns  of  red  granite,  of  a  spe- 
cies unknown  in  Syria,  which  Djezzar  Pacha  wanted 
lo  remove  to  Acre,  but  could  find  no  engineers  able  to 
accomplish  it.  It  waa  at  that  time  a  miserable  vil- 
lage :  its  exports  consisted  of  a  few  sscks  of  com  and  of 
cotton ;  and  the  only  merchant  of  which  it  could  boast 
was  a  solitary  Greek,  in  the  service  of  the  French  fac- 
tory at  Sidon,  who  could  hardly  gain  a  livelihood.  It 
ie  only  within  the  past  half  century  that  it  has 
once  more  begun  to  lift  up  its  bead  from  the  dost. 
(Modem  Traveller,  pt.  3,  p.  48,  ecqq.) 

Ttsmus,  a  city  of  Africa  Propria,  not  far  from  the 
coast,  below  Tunis  Hannibalis.  It  is  supposed  to 
coincide  as  to  position  with  the  modern  el- Jem.  (Plol. 
—Auct.,  Hut.  Beli.  Afr  ,  c.  36,  76.— Plia.,  6,  4.) 


Vacca.    Tid.  Vega. 

Vaooju,  a  people  at  the  north  of  Spain,  occupying, 
according  to  Mannert,  what  is  now  the  greater  part  of 
VaUadoUd,  hum,  Poind*,  and  the  province  of  Ton. 
(lee.,  31,  6— Ja\,  86,  7.) 
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VacSma,  a  goddess  worshipped  principal!}  kj  tat 
Sabines,  but  also  by  the  Latins.  According  to  me 
authorities  she  waa  identical  with  Victoria,  and  lag 
Lake  Cutilia  waa  sacred  to  her.  (iraos.,  3.  p.  \\\ 
td.  Sleweck. — Spangcnberg,  Dt  Vet.  Let  Kd  IV 
meat.,  p.  47.)  Others  made  her  snslorooi  to  Ihita, 
Ceres,  or  Minerva.  This  hut  wu  the  opsin  ei 
Varro.  (SckoL  mi  Herat.,  Epietn  1,  10,  49.)  He 
name  apparently  comes  from  veto,  the  rasoo  V 
which  etymology  is  given  as  follows  by  Vino :  "jtsJ 
ea  nuudme  hi  gaudeml  qui  eapientue  tacnL"  ( Vm, 
op.  SchoL,  I.  e.) 

Vadimonis  Lacks,  a  lake  of  Etrnria,  whose  «tva 
were  sulphureous.  It  formerly  existed  close  to  Hat- 
•ana,  but  is  now  filled  up  with  peal  and  rotas*.  (Set 
tea,  Nat.  Hut.  Queut.,  3,  36.  —  Pin.,  S.  96.)  He 
lake  is  celebrated  in  the  history  of  Rome  for  lung 
witnessed  the  total  defeat  of  the  Etruscans  bj  tbeR*- 
mans,  A.U.C.  444,  a  defeat  so  decisive  that  Ik;  sets 
could  recover  from  its  effects.  (Xery,  9,  98.)  it- 
other  battle  waa  again  fought  here  by  the  Etrostra, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Gauls,  against  the  Rona, 
with  the  same  ill  success.  (Polyb.,  3,  SO.-rV,  1, 
13.) 

Vaoa,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  written  Veto,! 
town  of  Africa,  west  of  Carthage,  on  the  river  Koto- 
catns,  and  celebrated  among  the  African  and  Kami 
isn  cities  for  its  extensive  traffic.  D'Aonlie  ut 
Barbie  du  Bocage  recognise  traces  of  the  ancient  diss 
in  the  modem  Vegja  or  Beja,  in  the  district  of  Ton 
(Sail,  Jug.,  47 — SH.  Ital.,  3,  36».) 

Vaomi,  or,  more  correctly,  Vaomiibi,  s  peopled 
Liguria,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  nor  w 
angle  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  A  pernio* 
and  Alpa.  Their  name,  as  D'Aoville  observes,  a  iti 
apparent  in  that  of  Vxozena,  Their  capital  waiAa- 
gusta  Vsgiennorum,  now  Vico,  according  Is  D'At- 
ville,  but  more  correctly  Bene,  according  ts  Darns. 
(SU.  Ital.,  8,  607.— P/w.,  8,  6.  —  Creawr'r  Ana* 
Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  37.) 

Vahams,  the  western  arm  of  the  Rhine,  now  us 
Waal.   (Caw..  4,  10.— Tec ,  Ann.,  3, 6.) 

Valms,  Flavids,  an  emperor  of  the  East  Hs 
biography  will  be  given  in  conjunction  with  tail  of  is 
brother  Valentinian  I.    (  Vii.  Valentiniams  I.) 

Valbntia,  I.  a  secret  and  hallowed  name  of  Root 
(Plm.,  3,  6. — Id.  Hut,  38,  3.— Sen.  at  I 
380.)—  II.  A  city  of  the  Segovellauoi  or  Segalaom  a 
Gallia  Narbonenaia,  now  Valence.  (Pin*.,  3,4.)  » 
lsy  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rbodsnus,  aborc  Ah 
Augusta. — III.  A  city  of  Mauritania  Tingitana,  null 
of  Volubile  Oppidum,  and  south  of  Lixum,  aituie  a 
the  river  Subur.  It  was  also  called  Bsaan.aag'  » 
now  Manor*.  (Pftia,  6,  I.) — IV.  A  provinces' 
Britain,  in  what  is  now  Scotland,  conquered  ra  u» 
time  of  Valentinian  from  the  Picts  sad  Scots,  tsi 
formed  by  Theodoeiue  into  a  province,  (Aim.  Men, 
38,  3.)— V.  A  city  of  the  Edetani  or  ContesUDi,  s 
Hispsnia  Tarraconensis,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tua 
It  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Pompey,  but  mi  ita- 
ward  colonized  and  became  an  important  place  '••  ■ 
now  ValenHa.— VI.  or  Vibo  Valentie.  (M  HipfO- 
nium.) 

Valentimanus,  I.  the  first  of  the  name,  i  sun  * 
moderate  rank,  and  bom  at  CibeUe  in  H engirt,  w 
made  emperor  by  the  army,  being,  at  the  time  of  Je- 
an's death,  the  commander  of  the  body-guard.  He  » 
toe i* ted  with  himself  Velens,  hie  brother,  and.  ana 
tome  time,  Grstian,  hie  son,  who,  at  eight  yean  oH 
was  presented  to  the  army  wearing  a  purple  robe 
Valens  fixing  his  court  at  Constantinople,  Yaleoimsi 
himself  repaired  to  Milan.  Soon  after  the  sccewn 
of  these  emperors,  both  the  West  and  East  were  da 
torbed  nearly  at  the  same  time ;  the  former  bt  « 
irruption  of  the  Alemanni  into  Gaul,  the  latter  bj  ik 
insurrection  of  Procopius,  who,  pretending  a  pre*" 
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tf  Joliaa  that  he  would  leave  him  heir  of  the  empire, 
waa  saluted  Augustus  by  the  multitude  at  Constanti- 
nople ;  and,  having  been  joined  by  the  legions  sent 
■gainst  bun  by  Valens,  reduced  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and 
the  Hellespont.  Deserted  by  his  followers  in  Phrygis, 
He  fled  into  the  mountains,  was  taken  alive,  brought 
bound  before  Valena,  and,  being  sentenced  to  be  tied 
yj  the  lege  to  two  trees  that  were  forcibly  bent  to  the 
ground,  was  torn  asunder  by  their  recoil  (A.D.  366). 
The  Alemanni  defeated  the  Roman  armies  in  Gaul, 
tilling  the  commanders,  the  counts  Charietto  and  Se- 
rerian ;  but  were,  in  their  turn,  rooted  by  Jovinus,  the 
nasler  of  the  horse,  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  slain 
tod  four  thousand  wounded.  Valens  marched  against 
;he  Goths,  who  had  assisted  Procopius,  and  in  three 
rears  reduced  them  to  terms  of  peace.  He  also  re- 
created the  predatory  incursions'  of  the  Iaaurians,  a 
tort  of  mountain  robbers,  and  exacted  hostages.  The 
Picts  and  Scots,  who  had  ravaged  Britain,  were  de- 
bated by  Count  Theodosius,  arid  their  spoil  retaken. 
Valentinian  crossed  the  Rhine,  gained  a  bloody  vic- 
ory  over  the  Alemanni,  and  fortified  the  Gallic  fron-' 
ier  with  camps  and  castles.  The  Saxons,  who  bad 
rarsi  into  Gaul,  were  subdued  by  treachery.  After 
heir  proposition  of  retiring  from  the  country  had  been 
weeded  to,  they  were  set  upon,  while  passing  through 
i  valley,  by  troops  planted  in  ambuscade,  and  cut  to 
lieces.  A  similar  act  of  perfidy  was  committed  against 
he  Quadi,  who  had  been  irritated  by  the  placing  of  an 
ntrenched  camp  on  their  soil  Their  king,  Gabinius, 
who  was  invited  by  the  Roman  general  Maximm  to  a 
Mnqoet,  was  waylaid  On  his  retiring,  and  murdered, 
rhe  result  was  a  general  insurrection  of  the  Qnsdi, 
who  overran  both  Pannoniaa,  and  cot  to  pieces  two 
snlire  legions.  Valentinian  crossing  the  Danube,  and 
wasting  the  country  of  the  Quadi  with  fire  and  sword, 
be  latter  sent  ambassadors  to  sue  for  peace.  Valen- 
inian,  preparing  to  answer  their  address,  in  a  parox- 
rem  of  rage  burst  a  vessel,  and  expired  of  the  effusion 
if  blood  (A.D.  376).  The  choleric  and  implacable 
emper  of  Valentinian,  Urging  him  frequently  to  acta 
if  the  most  atrocious  injustice,  is  singularly  irrecon- 
:ilable  with  his  religions  moderation.  It  is  said  that 
le  was  about  to  issue  an  order  for  the  magistrates  of 
hree  towns  to  be  put  to  death,  because  one  of  the 
udges  had  directed  the  execution  of  a  sentence  legally 
tasked  on  a  Hungarian,  and  only  desisted  from  his 
inrpose  on  the  expostulation  of  his  quastor  Euprax- 
ua,  who  reminded  the  "most  pious  of  princes'' that 
ruiltless  persons,  if  slain,  would  by  Christians  be  wor- 
shipped as  martyrs.  It  is  also  related,  that,  on  a  cer- 
ain  count  complaining  to  him  of  a  civil  action,  be  sent 
o  execution  not  only  the  plaintiff,  but  the  very  clerks 
if  the  court  who  served  the  notice ;  and  that  the 
Christians  of  Milan  gave  the  place  of  their  interment 
he  name  of  the  "  Tomb  of  the  Innocents."  That  .he 
•fused  to  admit  the  challenges  of  judges  by  defend- 
ants in  a  cause,  when  preferred  on  the  ground  of  pri- 
vate enmity,  and  that  he  condemned  insolvent  debtors 
o  death,  are  scarcely  credible  charges.  Not  destitute 
if  ingenuity,  he  invented  some  new  weapona,  and  had 
.  turn  for  painting  and  modelling.  Report  describes 
lira  as  tali  and  muscular,  with  a  florid  complexion, 
tair  of  a  fiery  colour,  and  gray  eyes,  which  bad  a  pe- 
:uliarly  fierce  expression  from  his  always  looking 
iskance.  The  body  of  Valentinian  was  conveyed  to 
Constantinople.  In  the  East,  another  violation  of  that 
lospitality  which  among  barbarians  is  held  sacred,  took 
dace  in  the  person  of  Para,  king  of  Armenia.  Invi- 
ed  by  Valens  to  Tarsus,  and  detained  there  specious- 
y  as  a  guest,  he  escaped  on  horseback  by  night  to  his 
iwn  kingdom,  but  was  then  inveigled  to  an  entertain- 
nent  by  Duke  Trajan,  and,  in  the  midst  of  wine  and 
nusic,  stabbed  by  a  hired  barbarian  as  he  reclined  on 
he  supper-couch.  Sapor,  who  had  in  vain  endeavour- 
id  to  bring  Valens  into  his  terms  respecting  Armenia, 


over  which  he  desired  to  place  a  king  of  his  own  i 
tion,  pressed  forward  with  his  army,,  but  waa  repulsed 
by  Trajan  and  Vadomair,  the  allied  king  of  the  Ale- 
manni. In  the  mean  time,  a  plot,  having  for  its  object 
to  place  Theodoras,  a  secretary  and  an  accomplished 
character,  on  the  throne,  waa  betrayed  to  Valens ;  and 
the  conspirators,  together  with  Theodoras,  consigned 
to  the  executioner.  The  plot,  it  is  said,  originated  in 
an  oracle,  divulged  in  Asia,  which  predicted  that  ooe 
whose  name  began  with  Theo  should  be  emperor,  and 
this  was  afterward  interpreted  to  mean  Theodosius. 
A  new  enemy  had  now  rolled  its  congregated  num- 
bers on  the  Roman  world,  with  terror  darkening  in 
their  van.  The  Goths  were  displaced  by  the  Huns, 
and  urged  forward  by  the  impulsion.  They  obtained 
permission  of  Valens  to  make  e  settlement  in  Thrace, 
and  swore  fealty  to  him,  but  afterward  revoked  under 
their  general  Frldigern.  Surprised,  aa  they  were  laden 
with  spoil,  by  the  Roman  general  Sebastian,  they  were 
routed,  and  the  booty  waa  retaken.  Oratiao,  who  bad 
defeated  another  body  of  Goths  by  his  general  Friger- 
idus,  near  Strasburg,  and  permitted  the  remnant  to 
settle  on  the  Po,  advanced  to  the  assistance  of  Va- 
lens ;  but  the  latter,  eager  to  distinguish  himself  and 
jealous  of  his  nephew,  risked  a  battle  with  all  the  con- 
federated Goths,  in  which  the  Roman  army,  after  a 
brave  struggle,  the  band  of  lancers,  in  particular,  stand- 
ing firm  to  the  last  around  their  emperor,  was  put  to 
total  rout,  and  the  field  beeped  with  its  dead.  Valena 
taking  refuge  in  a  country-house  with  only  a  few  fol- 
lowers, who  resisted  from  the  roof  the  attempt  of  the 
Goths  to  break  the  door,  the  latter  set  fire  to  the  build- 
ing, and  he  perished  with  the  rest  in  the  flames  (A.D. 
378).  Valens  was  of  a  middle  height,  with  legs  rather 
bowed,  somewhat  corpulent,  and  of  a  high-coloured 
complexion.  One  of  his  eyes  was  obstructed  by  a 
cataract,  but  it  was  not  discernible  st  a  little  distance. 
Ignorant  of  art  and  literature,  he  wae  but  imperfectly 
versed  in  military  tactics.  With  a  sluggish  and  pro- 
crastinating habit  of  mind  be  united  a  dogmatical  im- 
patience of  temper,  and  in  the  courts  of  law,  without 
caring  for  the  merits  of  the  caae,  was  offended  by  any 
decision  which  counteracted  his  own  wishes.  Though 
bitter  sgainst  those  who  withstood  his  will  or  differed 
from  him  in  sentiment,  he  was  not  incapable  of  friend- 
ship.— If.  Valentinian  II.  waa  proclaimed  Augustus 
st  four  years  old,  as  the  colleague  of  Gratian,  and  re- 
aided  with  hia  mother,  the  Empress  Justine,  at  the 
court  of  Milan.  M axioms,  having  established  himself 
in  Britain  and  Gaul,  drove  Valentinian  out  of  Italy. 
The  youth  stood  aa  a  suppliant  before  the  throne  of 
Constantinople  with  the  empress-mother  and  hia  sis- 
ter Gtlla.  The  hand  of  the  latter  became  a  pledge  of 
the  hospitality  and  aid  of  the  enamoured  Theodosius. 
Valentinian  waa  thus  restored,  through  the  aid  of  The- 
odosius, to  the  throne  of  the  Western  empire ;  a  throne 
which  his  weak  character  did  not  enable  dim  to  fill  and 
defend.  The  new  reign  of  thia  young  prince  wae  not 
of  long  duration.  He  removed  the  seat  of  the  court 
to  Vienna  (now  Vienne),  on  the  Rhone,  where  be  was 
assassinated,  A.D.  398,  by  order  of  Arbogastea,  gen 
eral  of  the  Franks,  whose  authority  had  long  predion 
lotted  over  that  of  his  master.  This  prince  waa  a 
youth  of  excellent  qualities,  temperate,  atudious,  and 
affectionate. — HI.  Valentinian  III.  waa  the  eon  of 
Constantius  and  Placidia,  daughter  of  Theodosius  the 
Great.  •  He  was  only  aix  years  of  age  when  be  was 
proclaimed  Emperor  of  the  West,  AJ).  4S3;  but  fas) 
wae  not  actually  recognised  aa  such  until  486,  after 
the  defeat  of  John  the  Notary,  who  bad  aeixed  upon 
the  empire.  Placidia,  who  possessed  at  first  all  the 
authority,  governed  with  much  wisdom.  Aetius,  wor- 
thy, by  bie  valour  and  military  talents,  of  the  fairest 
period  of  the  Roman  republic,  preserved  for  the  em- 
pire the  territory  of  Gaul,  continually  invaded  by  new 
enemies,  and  forced  the  Franks,  the  Gotbs,  the  Bur. 
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find  inn,  and  the  AUni  to  cue  for  peace.  Count  Boo- 
naoe,  however,  was  less  fortunate  m  Africa,  and  could 
net  prevent  Geneeric,  king  of  tbe  Vandals,  from  found- 
ing an  ampere  there  in  44t.  Valeotioiati  waa  by  thai 
time  of  an  age  to  govern  for  brmaelf ;  but  die  only  use 
he  made  of  lis  power  was  to  commit  Crimea  and  to 
disgrace  himself  by  acta  of  debauchery.  Actios  sub- 
sequently (A.D.  461)  earned  a  compieto  victory  over 
Attila,  in  the  plains  si  Dufo-Calalaonum  (Chalotu\ 
when  ValeuttDten,  jealous  of  hie  glory,  had'  him  sent 
fat,  and,  on  a  sudden,  stabbed  him  u  the  heart.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  survive  tna  cowardly  act. 
The  following  year,  having  violated  tin  wits  of  Petro- 
nhra  Maximoe,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  the  outraged 
husband  slew  him  (A.D.  465),  in  the  thirty-girth  year 
of  hie  age  and  thirty-first  of  his  vein,  and  then  asoend- 
sd  hit  throne.  (Hetlwington'i  Salary  of  Ram*,  p. 
MO,  reof . — Elton' t  Hut.  Roma*  Emperors,  p.  317, 
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fiutU  Lex,  I.  dt  Protocatione,  by  P.  Valerius 
Pnblicola.  (Kid.  Valerius  I.)  It  grouted  to  every 
one  the  liberty  of  appealing  from  the  erenow  to  the 
-  people,  and  that  no  magistrate  should  be  permitted  to 
punish  a  Roman  citizen  who  thus  appealed.  This  law 
WM  afterward  once  and  again  renewed,  and  always 
by  persons  of  tbe  Valerian  family.  (Lis.,  2,8. — Dun. 
Hal.,  6,  19.— Htinetc.,  Rem.  AM.,  p.  246,  mm.,  ed. 
KuuboUL)— 11.  Another,  U  DtbitorHtu,  by  L.  Vsleri- 
US  Flaccua,  consul  A.U.C.  067.  It  enacted  that 
debtors  should  be  discharged  'on  paying  one  fourth  of 
their  debts.  (Veil.  Ptttrc  ,  2,  28.)— III.  Another, 
by  M.  Valerina  Corvinus,  A.U.C.  463,  which  con- 
finned  the  first  Valerian  law  enacted  by  PuUicola.— 
IV.  Another,  called  also  Horatia,  by  L.  Valerius  and 
M.  Horatios,  the  consuls,  A.U.C.  364.  It  revived 
the  first  Valerian  law,  which  under  tbe  triumvirate  had 
lost  its  force.— V.  Another,  it  Magittrahhu,  by  P. 
Valerius  Pubikola,  A.U.C.  243.  It  created  two 
omasum  to  take  care  of  the  public  treasure,  which 
waa  fee  tbe  future  to  be  kept  m  the  temple  of  Saturn. 
(Pfatf.,  VU.  PmbL) 

VAiEBiiiurs,  Port  Lies  Lioikius,  a  Roman,  pro- 
claimed  emperor  by  the  army  in  Rbartia,  of  which  ho 
was  commander,  A.D.  264.  He  had  been  distinguish- 
ed by  his  virtues  while  in  a  private  station,  and  great 
expectation*  were  consequently  formed  of  him  when 
be  ascended  the  throne.  Having  appointed  hie  eon 
QeJlienus  to  be  his  associate  m  the  empire,  he  left  him 
to  defend  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Goths  and 
Genoa  os,  and  searched  to  the  eaat  to  oppose  the  Per- 
sian king:  Sapor.  Valerian  was  defeated  and  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persia**,  who  treated  him  with  mat 
and  contemptuous  cruelty.  His  degenerate  son  Galli- 
anos made  no  effort  to  obtain  bis  release,  being  appa- 
rently more  satisfied  to  reign  alone.  For  many  yeara 
dm  Roman  emperor  bowed  himself  down,  that  bis 
body  might  serve  ae  a  stepping-stone  to  the  Persian 
king  when  be  mounted  on  horseback :  he  was  at  last 
Bayed  alive,  and  bis  skin,  stofied  in  the  form  of  a  hu- 
man figure  and  dyed  with  scarlet,  waa  preserved  in  a 
temple  fn  Persia.   {Trek.  Pali,  Y alarum.  Pit) 

Vilbkius  Posuoe,  I.  a  celebrated  Roman,  oar- 
named  PuUicola  (aid.  Publico!*),  and  who  shared 
with  Junius  Brutus  the  glory  of  having  driven  out  the 
Tarqoms  and  of  founding  the  Roman  commonwealth, 
B.C.  660.  Brutus  having  fallen  on  the  field  of  bat- 
da,  and  Collations,  the  colleague  of  the  former^  having 
been  compelled  eventually  to  retire  from  Rome  in 
consequence  of  his  relationship  to  the  Terquin  family, 
Valerius  waa  one  see  consul  along  with  So.  Lucretius 
Tricipitmus.  This  last  died  during  the  earlier  part  of 
has  year,  and  Valerius  remained  sole  consul.  As  he 
appeared  in  no  baste  to  have  a  new  colleague,  and 
was,  at  the  same  time,  engaged  in  erecting  a  mansion 
on  a  lofty  eminence,  which,  to  the  jealous  vision  of 
'•  countrymen,  looked  like  a  fortress  against  their 
1370 


liberties,  be  was  suspected  of  a  design  to  nuke  butH 
absolute.  On  being  informed,  however,  of  tat  daw. 
i (taction  tek  on  this  subject  by  the  people,  be  imm- 
dietely  caused  tbe  edifice  to  be  rand  to  tat  grand, 
took  from  tbe  fasces  the  axe,  the  emblem  of  espial 
punishment,  caused  tbe  same  fasces  to  be  lowered  be- 
fere  tbe  people  at  their  next  general  eeeerobly,  ud  ■)- 
ways  afterward  en  similar  occasions,  an)  bally  baj 
the  celebrated  law  of  appeal  (fee  Prsaocsawaw)  penal, 
which  protected  the  rights  and  persons  of  Rmbu  cit- 
izens against  the  tyranny  of  magistrates  (Cat  \V 
letriaLexI.)  This  conduct  rendered  Valerias  tat  ids! 
of  tbe  populace,  and  obtained  for  him  the  sums*  «f 
Publieota,  in  allusion  to  his  great  popularity.  [Yii 
Public ola.)  He  was  also  continued  in  las  ceoswup 
for  the  two  succeeding  years,  B.C.  60S  and  507.  fit 
consul  anew  in  664.    He  sapeen  to  km 


died  not  long  after.  Tbe  disinterestedness  of  thai- 
luatrioua  cititea  waa  so  great,  that,  after  taring  am 
four  times  consul,  he  died  a  poor  man,  and  the  eipeat 
of  his  funeral  had  to  be  borne  by  the  state.  The  Re- 
man matrons  mourned  for  him  a  whole  year.  (Le, 
1,  68  — 3,  «.—«..  3,  68—  Id.,  10,  ».-Dn 
HoL,  6,  !».— Ptor.,  1,  9  —  Mnt,  Pit.  PMc-St 
ret.,  Sat.,  1,  6,  IS.) — IX.  Corvua  Cervimu,  >  trim 
of  the  soldiers  under  Camillus.  When  lbs  Sena 
army  waa  challenged  by  one  of  the  Senates,  rerun- 
able  for  hit  strength  and  stature,  Valerias  undertook 
to  engage  him,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory  by  mm 
of  a  crow  or  raven  (carpus)  that  assisted  him,  uia- 
tscked  the  face  of  the  Gael,  whence  his  rename  d 
Carmu  or  Cormau.  Valerias  triumphed  owr  lb 
Etruriane  and  the  neighbouring  states  that  trade  art 
against  Rome,  and  waa  six  times  honoured  with  ut 
consulship.  He  died  in  the  100th  year  of  ha  anal- 
mired  and  regretted  for  many  private  and  nobbc  Ti- 
tties. (Vol.  Mat-,  8,  13.— In ,  7,  27.)— Ill  Ana 
as,  a  Roman  historian,  who  flourished  abort  A.C.C 
670,  B.C.  84.  Pliny  often  refers  to  aim.  Aota 
Gellius  quotes  tbe  lStb,  34th,  45th,  and  75th  tern 
of  his  annals.  (Aid.  GeU.,  7,  9. — Id.,  1,7,  dccHT. 
M esssli.  (Fid.  Measela.)— V.  Maumus,  a  Ream 
writer,  born  at  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Aogwt* 
of  a  patrician  family.  According  to  his  own  *cem% 
he  served  in  Asia  under  Seitua  Pompey,  who  su 
consul  the  year  that  Augustas  died  (3,  6, 8).  Oiks 
return  to  Rome  he  abstained  entirely  from  public  aftoo, 
and  lived  until  tbe  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Sejwa, 
A.D.31.  We  have  no  other  particulars  of  bit  life.  1st 
anonynaoaa  but  ancient  author  of  his  lift  makei  bine 
have  been  descended  from  the  Valerian  family  on  ue 
father's  side,  and  from  the  Fabian  on  the  motber'e  taV 
His  surname  Mucinous  indicates  the  latter  put  of  k» 
genealogy.  In  a  work  composed  originally  of  ten  booki 
but  of  which  only  nine  remain,  and  entitled  Duttnm 
factorvmqut  mewuraUUitm  liirri,  he  baa  collected  to- 
gether the  sayinga  and  actions  of  individuals  of  tinrej 
eras  and  nations,  which  he  found  scattered  orer  ks- 
torisal  works,  and  deemed  worthy  of  being  uaasBUttai 
to  posterity.  The  coUection  is  dedicated  to  Tiberm 
He  classifies  tbe  individuals  of  whom  be  treats,  k- 
oording  to  some  peculiar  virtue  or  vice,  of  watch  tan 
are  cited  aa  examples.  He  first  confines  himself  to 
Romans,  and  then  passes  to  other  nation,  esjwaft 
the  Greeks.  The  titles  of  his  chapters  ire  toe  wort 
of  the  grasamariana  or  copyists,  as  appears  very  doi- 
ly from  the  use  of  words  which  were  unknown  danaj 
the  best  age  of  Roman  literature.  Valerius  dispkr* 
neither  judgment  in  hie  choice  of  anscdotea,  nor  sdO 
in  their  arrangement,  nor  good  taste  is  tbe  use  of  ex- 
pressions, and  in  the  transitions  which  ha  frequently 
makes  from  the  literal  order  of  things.  No  one  ew 
carried  flattery  to  a  greater  extent:  his  preface,  efr 
dressed  to  Tiberius,  is  perfectly  disgusting.  Hit  mis- 
tier of  narrating  .is  far  from  pleasing,  and  bis  style  a 
cold,  declamatory,  and  affected.  Notwithatialai « 
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salts,  however,  die  work  it  interesting  noth  for  (he 
listory  end  the  study  of  antiquity,  sod  contains  a  num- 
)er  of  tittle  facts  taken  from  authors  whose  works 
lave  not  reached  us.  Some  critics  believe,  though  on 
10  very  sure  grounds,  that  the  work  in  question  is  a 
:ompilalion  front  a  larger  one  by  the  same  author,  and 
vas  executed  by  C.  Titus  Probus  or  Julius  Paris. 
Jthcrs,  in  liko  manner,  ascribe  it  to  Januarius  Nepo 
ianu8.  These  three  individuals  are  equally  unknown. 
—The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Maximus  are,  that  of 
Tbrstius,  Berol.,  1672,  8vo;  that  of  Torrenius,  Lugd. 
Bat.,  1726,  4to;  that  of  Kappiua,  Lift.,  1783,  8vo; 
>nd  that  of  Hase,  Paris,  1833,  3  vols.  8vo  (including 
Jbsequens  it  Prodigiis),  which  last  forma  part  of  the 
olleclion  of  Lemaire. — VI.  Flaccos,  a  Latin  poet 
vbo  flourished  under  Vespasian.  He  Wrote  a  poem  in 
ight  books  on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  hut  it  re- 
named unfinished  on  account  of  his  premature  death. 
Che  manuscripts  of  this  poem  add  to  the  name  of  Va- 
erius  Flaccus  that  of  Setinus  Balbus.  It  has  been 
uppoeed  by  some  critics  that  this  last  was  the  name 
>f  a  grammarian  who  made  a  revision  of  the  text,  or 
vho,  perhaps,  waa  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  man- 
uscript. The  birthplace  of  the  writer  ia  also  involved 
u  some  doubt.  It  is  believed  by  many  that  his  native 
ilace  was  Patavium,  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on 
arious  passages  of  Martial.  Others  suppose  that  he 
vas  born  at  Setia  Campania,  and  allege  the  name  Se- 
inus  in  favour  of  this  position.  The  latter  name,  how- 
ever, has  been  explained  above.  There  has  come 
lown  to  us,  among  the  epigrams  of  Martial,  one  ad- 
Iressed  to  Valerius  Flaccus,  in  which  the  former  ad- 
ises  bim  to  renounce  poetry,  and  apply  himself  to  the 
tudies  of  the  bar,  as  .affording  a  better  means  for  ac- 
umulating  a  fortune.  From  this  some  have  been  led 
o  believe  that  his  poetical  talents  were  not  beld  in 
'ery  high  esteem  by  his  contemporaries.  Quinttlian, 
iowever,  speaks  of  his  death  as  a  great  loss  to  lrtera- 
ure.  He  died  A.D.  88,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian. 
rhe  "  Argonautics"  of  Valerius  Flaccus  are  in  eight 
looks,  the  last  imperfect.  Had  the  poem  been  com- 
peted, it  is  thought  that  it  would  have  occupied  ten  or 
welve  books.  It  is  an  imitation  of  the  wont  of  Apol- 
ooius  of  Rhodes  on  the  same  subject.  The  critics 
re  far  from  being  agreed  as  to  its  merits  :  some  rank 
t  next  to  the  JSneid  ;  while  others,  who  regard  beauty 
if  diction  as  less  essential  than  invention,  assign  it  a 
ouch  lower  rank,  and  give  the  preference  to  the  po- 
ms of  Statius,  Lucan,  and  even  Silius  Itaticus.  In 
ruth,  the  "  Argonautics"  are  clearly  deficient  in  ori- 
[inality.  The  principal  fault  of  the  poem  is,  that  the 
enterprise  of  die  Argonauts,  which  forms  the  chief  in- 
erest  of  the  fable,  is  continually  lost  eight  of  amid  nu- 
nerous  digressions  and  episodes.  Hence  the  poem 
vears  in  general  a  cold  and  monotonous  appearance. 
x  is  not,  nowever,  without  beauties ;  it  contains  de- 
scriptions highly  poetical,  and  some  very  ingenious 
lomparison*.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  passages 
vaere  Valerius  does  not  imitate  Apotlonius,  he  is  far 
nore  elegant  than  in  those  where  he  copies  him.  His 
ityle  is  concise  and  energetic,  but  oftentimes  obscure 
ind  affected.  Frequently,  too,  he  sacrifices  nature  to 
irt,  and  to  an  anxiety  for  displaying  the  stores  of  his 
trudition. — The  best  editions  of  Valerius  Flaccus  are, 
hat  of  Bunnann,  L.  Bat.,  1734,  4to ;  that  of  Harles, 
iUenb.,  1781,  8vo ;  that  of  Wagner,  GSUing.,  1806, 
Ivo ;  that  of  "Weichert,  Mis.  ap.  Goed.,  1818,  8vo ; 
ind  that  of  Lemaire  (forming  part  of  his  collection), 
Parts,  1824-5,  3  vols.  8vo.  (SchSO,  Hist.  Lit.  Horn., 
,ol.  3,  p.  294,  stqq.) 

Valgiob  Rurus,  a  Roman  poet  in  the  Augustan  age, 
in  whom  Tibullus  (4,  1,  80)  passes  a  high  eulogiom 
["  Valgius,  aterno  propior  rum  alter  Homero"),  which, 
n  all  probability,  comes  rather  from  the  warm  friend 
ban  the  sober  critic.  Horace  sneaks  of  him  aa  one  of 
hose  by  whom  he  would  wish  bis  productions  to  be 


commended.  (Set,  1, 10,  83.)  Qtrmtirhn  makes  no 
mention  of  him.  (ScASU,  Hist.  Lit.  Rom.,  v.  1,0. 837.) 

VandalTi,  a  people  of  Germany.  The  Vandals 
seem  to  have  been  of  Gothic  origin.  Pliny  and  Pro* 
coping  agree  in  making  them  such,  and  the  ratter  wri- 
ter, more  especially  affirms,  in  express  terms,  that  the 
Goths  and  Vandala,  though  distinguished  by  name, 
were  the  same  people,  agreeing  in  their  manners,  and 
speaking  the  same  language.  They  were  called  Van- 
dala from  the  Teutonic  term  nenden,  which  signifies  , 
to  wander.  They  began  to  be  troublesome  to  the 
Romans  A.D.  160,  in  the  reign  of  Aureliua  and  Verus : 
m  the  year  410  they  made  themselves  masters  of 
Spain,  in  conjunction  with  the  Alani  and  Suevi,  and 
received  for  their  share  what  from  them  was  termed 
Vandatitia,  now  Andalusia.  In  439  they  crossed  into 
Africa  under  Genserlc,  who  not  only  made  himself 
master  there  of  Byzacium,  Gaetulia,  and  part  of  Nu- 
midia,  bat  crossed  over  into  Italy,  A.D.  466,  and 
plundered  Rome.  AfteT  the  death  of  Genserie  the 
Vandal  power  declined.  (Dio  Cass.,  71,  13. — En- 
trim.,  8,  18.— Proem.,  B.  O.,  1,  2.— roe.,  Germ.,  3. 
—Jornand.,  88,  27.) 

ViNarONla,  a  German  tribe  along  the  Rhine.  Their 
capital  was  Augusta  Vangionum,  called  also  Borbeto- 
niagus,  now  Worms.  (Tat.,  Hist.,  4, 70. — Jd.,  Germ., 
SB.— Ptin.,  4,  17.) 
.  Vartjanus  or  Vabdanios,  a  river  of  Asia,  called 
otherwise  Hypanis,  which  rises  in  the  central  part  of 
Caucasus,  and  falls  into  the  Pains  Max) lis  by  several 
mouths.  It  receives  in  its  course  all  the  water  of  the 
western  branch  of  the  Caucasian  chain.  The  sandy 
plain,  which  extends  to  the  north  of  this  river,  furnish- 
es it  with  more.  Its  two  principal  mouths  embrace 
the  island  of  Taman,  in  which  the  town  of  Fanegoria, 
the  ancient  Phanagoria,  attracts  a  little  trade.  The 
modern  name  Kuban  of  the  river  Hypanis  preserves 
traces  of  the  ancient  appellation,  since,  according  to 
the  nrononciaton  of  the  dialects  of  the  north  of  Asia, 
the  4,  uttered  from  the  throat,  becomes  k.  (Prof.  — 
Malte-Brun,  Geogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  43,  Am.  ed.) 

VarTos,  L.  a  contemporary  of  Virgil  and  Horace, 
and  one  of  the  beat  tragicpoets  of  his  time.  He  com- 
posed a  drama  entitled  Tkyestts,  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment of  Quintilian,  deserved  to  be  ranked  with  the 
finest  chefs  tcrnvre  of  the  Greeks.  He  also  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  department  of  epic  verse,  and 
Horace  places  him  at  the  head  of  the  epte  poets  of  his 
time.  The  j£neid  of  Virgil,  however,  had  not  yet 
been  published.  Varies  sung  the  exploits  of  Augus- 
tus and  his  son-in-law  Agrippa,  ao  that  his  poem  ap- 
pears to  have  been  rather  historical  than  epic  in  ita 
character.  It  is  entirely  lost.  Macrobius,  however, 
has  preserved  for  us  a  few  fine  lines  from  another  poem 
of  Variua',  on  Death.  (Sat.,  6, 1,  2.) — The  scholiast  1 
on  Horace,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Scholiast  of  Croquius,  accuses  Variua  of  having  sto- 
len the  tragedy  referred  to  above  from  Cassias  Severus 
of  Parma,  a  poet  of  the  Same  period,  mentioned  with 
eulogium  by  Horace.  (Epist.,  1, 4,  8.)  This  charge 
has  been  since  reiterated  by  several  of  the  learned, 
and,  among  others,  by  Vosshw  (dt  Pott.  Lot.,  p.  33), 
by  Gesner,  and  Baxter,  in  their  respective  editions  Ot 
Horace,  and  also  by  Bormann.  Wieland,  however, 
has  shown  the  inaccuracy  of  the  scholiast,  who,  in 
making  bis  accusation,  confounds  Variua  the  poet  with 
Quintus  Atraa  Varus,  woo  pot  Cassias  to  death  at 
Athens.  ( Vol.  Max.,  1, 7,7.— Sc»BU,  Hut.  Lit.  Horn., 
vol.  1,  p.  311.) 

Vaseo,  I.  M.  TaitNTros,  a  Roman  consul  of  ig- 
noble origin,  colleague  with  L.  JEmilius  Paulus  (he 
year  in  which  the  battle  of  Csrma  was  fought.  His 
rashness  and  presumption  hastened  that  memorable 
conflict.  (Vid.  Cann*,  and  Hannibal.)  After  the  bat- 
tle he  retreated  to  Venuaia,  and  put  himself  tn  a  pea- 
tun  for  relisting  the  enemy  till  he  ceuW  receive  to- 
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sanctions  snd  re-enforeementa  from  Rome.  On  bit 
subsequent  return  to  Rome  be  was  honourably  re- 
ceived, notwithstanding  his  defeat ;  and  tbe  senate  re- 
turned bim  tbanki  for  hie  undaunted  aepect  after  de- 
feat, and  for  not  having  despaired  of  tbe  common- 
wealth. (Lt'».,  22,  25,  $eqq.  —  Id.,  22,  M,$eqq.— 
Id.,  22,  61,  teqq.)  He  was  afterward  appointed, 'as 
proconsul,  to  defend  Picenum,  and  raise  levies  there- 
in ;  and  bis  proconsular  authority  was  continued  to  him 
year  after  year.  He  appears  to  have  filled,  at  a  later 
period,  the  office  of  ambassador  to  Philip,  as  well  a* 
other  public  employments.  (Lit.,  23,  32. — Id.,  25, 
6.— 24.,  30,  28,  4c.)— II.  A  Latin  writer,  celebrated 
for  his  great  learning.  He  is  said  to  have  written  no 
less  than  MO  different  volumes,  which  are  all  now 
lost  except  a  treatise  it  Re  Ruetica,  and  part  of  an- 
other de  Lingua  Latina,  dedicated  to  the  orator  Ci- 
cero. He  was  born  in  the  637lh  year  of  Rome,  and 
was  descended  of  an  ancient  senatorial  family.  It 
is  probable  that  hla  youth,  and  even  the  greater  part 
of  hie  manhood,  were  spent  in  literary  pursuits,  and  in 
tbe  acquisition  of  that  stupendous  knowledge  which 
has  procured  bim  the  appellation  of  "the  most  learned 
of  At  Roman*."  In  A.U.O.  686  be  served  Under 
Pompey  in  bis  war  against  the  pirates,  in  which  be 
commanded  the  Greek  ships.  To  tbe  fortunes  of  that 
commander  he  continued  firmly  attached,  and  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  his  lieutenants  in  Spain,  along  with 
Afranius  and  Petreius,  at  the  commencement  of  tbe 
war  with  Cesar.  Hispania  Ulterior  was  especially 
confided  to  bis  protection,  and  two  legions  were  placed 
under  bis  conunaud.    After  tbe  surrender  of  bis  col- 

.  leagues  in  Hither  Spain,  Cesar  proceeded  in  person 
against  bim.  Varro  appears  to  have  been  little  quali- 
fied to  cope  with  such  an  adversary.  One  of  the  le- 
gions deserted  before  bis  own  eyes;  and  his  retreat  to 
Cadiz,  where  he  had  meant  to  retire,  having  been  cut 
off,  he  surrendered  at  discretion  with  the  other,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Corduba.  From  that  period  he  despaired  of 
the  salvation  of  the  republic,  and,  receiving  his  free- 
dom from  Cesar,  he  proceeded  to  Dyrrhachium,  to  give 
Pompey  a  detail  of  what  had  passed.  This  latter 
place  be  left  almost  immedistely  thereafter  for  Rome. 
After  bis  return  to  Italy,  he  withdrew  from  all  politi- 
cal concerns,  and  indulged  himself,  during  tbe  remain- 
der of  bis  life,  in  tbe  enjoyment  of  literary  leisure. 
Tbe  only  service  which  he  performed  for  Cesar  was 
that  of  arranging  tbe  books  which  the  dictator  bad 
himself  procured,  or  which  bad  been  acquired  by 
those  who  bad  preceded  bim  in  the  management  of 
public  affairs.  He  lived,  during  the  reign  of  Cesar, 
in  habits  of  the  closest  intimacy  with  Cicero.  The 
greater  part  of  bis  time  was  passed  at  the  various 
villas  which  be  possessed  in  Italy.    After  the  assassi- 

I  nation  of  Cesar,  Varro's  principal  villa,  situate  near  the 
town  of  Caeinum,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volsci,  was 
forcibly  seised  by  Marc  Antony,  along  with  almost  all 
bis  wealth.  Nor  was  this  all.  His  name  was  also, 
placed  in  tbe  list  of  tbe  proscribed,  although  be  was  st 
the  advanced  age  of  70  years.  His  friends,  however, 
secreted  him,  and  he  remained  in  a  place  of  safety 
until  a  special  edict  was  passed  by  the  consul,  M.  Plan- 
cus,  under  tbe  triumviral  seal,  excepting  him  and  Mes- 
ial*. Corvinus  from  the  general  slaughter.  But,  though 
Varro  thus  escaped,  be  waa  unable  to  save  his  library, 
which  was  placed  in  the  garden  of  one  of  bis  villas, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  illiterate  soldiery.  After 
tbe  battle  of  Actium,  Varro  resided  at  Rome  until  his 
decease,  which  happened  A.U.C.  727,  when  be  waa 
90  years  of  age.  His  wealth  waa  restored  by  Augus- 
tus, but  his  books  could  not  be  supplied.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  the  loas  of  bis  books,  which  impeded 
the  prosecution  of  bit  studies,  and  prevented  the  com- 
position of  such  works  at  may  have  required  reference 
and  consultation,  may  have  induced  Varro  to  employ 
the  remainin^part  of  his  life  in  delivering  those  pre- 


cepts of  agriculture  which  had  been  tbe  remit  of  long 
experience,  and  which  need  only  reminiscence  is  in- 
culcate.  It  was  some  time  after  the  lost  of  bis  books, 
and  when  be  had  nearly  reached  the  age  of  eighty,  tint 
Varro  composed  tbe  work  on  husbandry,  is  he  himself 
testifies  in  tbe  introduction.  "  Varro,"  observes  Mb- 
tyn,  "  writes  more  like  a  scholar  than  a  mai ipractical- 
\y  acquainted  with  agricultural  pursuits."  This  work, 
together  with  that  de  Lingua  Latino,  are  the  only  two 
of  Varro's  productions  that  have  reached  us ;  end  tbe 
latter  ia  incomplete.  It  ia  on  account  of  this  philolo- 
gical production  that  Auloa  Gellius  ranks  bun  among 
the  grammarians,  who  form  a  numerous  and  impartial 
clasa  in  tbe  history  of  Latin  literature.  This  work 
originally  consisted  of  twenty-four  books,  and  wis  di- 
vided into  three  great  parte.  Tbe  first  six  boob  were 
devoted  to  etymological  researches.  The  second  di- 
vision, which  extended  from  the  commencement  of  um 
seventh  to  tbe  end  of  the  twelfth  book,  comprehended 
the  accidents  of  verbs,  and  the  different  changes  «ki 
they  undergo  from  declension,  conjugation,  and  cos- 
parison.  The  author  admits  of  but  two  kinds  of 
words,  nouns  snd  verbs,  to  which  he  refer!  all  tbe  other 
parts  of  speech.  He  distinguishes  also  two  sorb  of 
declension,  of  which  be  calls  tbe  one  arbitruj,  ud 
the  other  natural  or  necessary.  With  the  ninth  book 
terminates  the  fragment  we  possess  of  Varro's  insure. 
Tbe  third  part  of  tbe  work,  which  contained  twehi 
books,  treated  of  syntax.  It  also  contained  a  sort  of 
glossary,  which  explained  the  true  meaning  of  Lira 
terms.  This  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  cisef 
works  of  Varro,  and  was  certainly  a  laborious  snd  b> 
genious  production ;  but  the  author  is  evidently  as 
fond  of  deriving  words  from  tbe  ancient  dislecu  of 
Italy  instead  of  recurring  to  the  Greek,  which,  iftar 
the  capture  of  Tarentum,  became  a  great  source  of 
Latin  terms.  There  was  also  a  distinct  Irestise,  4 
Strmtmc  Latino,  addressed  to  Marcelloa,  of  which  i 
very  few  fragments  are  preserved  by  Aulus  Gellio. 
The  critical  works  of  Varro  were  also  numerous,  bat 
almoat  nothing  is  known  of  their  contents.  His  mtu- 
ological  or  theological  productions  were  much  stodad, 
and  very  frequently  cited  by  tbe  ancient  fathers,  par- 
ticularly by  St.  Augustine  and  Lactantius.  Tin  pot 
of  hia  works  chiefly  contributed  to  the  splendid  refu- 
tation of  Varro,  and  was  extant  as  late  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century. .  Petrarch  had  seen  it  inks 

footh.  It  subsequently,  however,  disappeared,  h 
istory  Varro  was  also  conspicuous,  and  Plntsrch,  a 
bis  life  of  Romulus,  speaks  of  bim  as  a  man  of  ill  as 
Romans  most  versed  in  this  department  of  knowledge 
The  philosophical  writings  of  Varro  an  not  nun* ran. 
His  chief  work  of  this  description,  entitled  it  Phk 
eophia  liber,  appears  to  have  been  very  comprebenaTt 
St.  Augustine  informs  us  that  Varro  examined  in  ita! 
the  various  sects  of  philosophers,  of  which  he  enumer- 
ated upward  of  380.  The  sect  of  the  OM  Ackers? 
was  that  which  he  himself  followed,  and  its  tenets  be 
maintained  in  opposition  to  all  others.  Varro  dermd 
much  notoriety  from  bia  satirical  compositions.  H» 
Tricarenue  or  Tridpitina  was  a  satiric  history  of  the 
triumvirate  of  Cseaar,  Pompey,  and  Crassus.  Math 
pleasantry  and  sarcasm  were  also  interspersed  in  bs 
books,  entitled  Legutorici ;  but  his  most  cetehnted 
production  in  that  line  was  the  satire  which  be  braises' 
entitled  Menippean.  It  was  so  called  from  the  eyax 
Menippus  of  Gadara,  who  was  in  tbe  habit  of  express- 
ing himself  jocularly  upon  the  most  grave  snd  impor- 
tant subjects.  The  appellation  of  Menippex  wis 
given  to  bis  satires  by  Varro,  because  be  imitated  the 
philosopher's  general  style  of  humour.  In  its  erterai 
form  it  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  literary  anoawlr 
Greek  words  and  phrases  were  interspersed  with  La- 
in ;  prose  waa  mingled  with  verses  of  various  oen- 
ures ;  and  pleasantry  with  serious  remark.  Jstnyfr* 
menu  of  this  Menippean  satire  remain,  but  they  «• 
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»uch  broken  and  corrupted  The  heads  of  the  differ- 
snt  subject*  or  chapters  contained  in  it,  amounting  to 
jearly  160,  nave  been  given  by  Fabricius  in  alphabet- 
cut  order.  Some  of  them  are  in  Latin,  others  in 
Sreek.  Many  minor  productions  of  Varro  might  be 
ilso  mentioned  did  our  limits  permit.  A  sufficient 
lumber,  however,  have  been  cited  to  justify  the  pane- 
gyric of  Cicero :  "  His  works  brought  us  home,  as  it 
vere,  while  we  were  foreigners  in  our  own  city,  and 
vandering  like  strangers,  so  that  we  might  know  who 
ind  where  we  were ;  for  in  them  are  laid  open  the 
chronology  of  his  country,  a  description  of  the  seasons, 
be  laws  of  religion,  the  ordinances  of  the  priests,  do- 
nestic  and  military  occurrences,  the  situations  of 
countries  and,  places,  the  names  of  all  things,  divine 
md  human,  the  breed  of  animals,  moral  duties,  snd 
he  origin  of  things."  (Dunlop's  Roman  Literature, 
•ol.  3,  p.  34,  seqq.) — St.  Augustine  says  that  it  cannot 
tut  be  wandered  how  Varro,  who  read  such  a  number 
if  books,  could  find  time  to  compose  so  many  volumes ; 
nd  how  he  who  composed  so  many  volumes  could 
«  at  leisure  to  peruse  such  a  variety  of  books,  and  to 
fain  so  much  literary  information. — The  best  edition 
>f  the  treatise  de  Re  Ruslica  is  that  contained  in  the 
Vcriptores  Rei  Rustics  of  Gesner,  Lift.,  173S,  8 
•ols.  4to  ;  or  in  the  same  edited  by  Schneider,  Lip*., 
794-97, 7  vols.  8vo.  The  best  editions  of  the  treatise 
le  Lingua  Latina  are  the  Binont,  1788,  2  vols.  8vo, 
.nd  that  of  Miiller,  Lips.,  1833, 8vo.— III.  Attacinus, 

poet  of  Attace  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or,  as  some 
appose,  of  Narbo  itself.  He  was  bom  about  82  B.C., 
nd  died  about  37  B.C.  Varro  translated  freely  into 
jatin  verse  the  Argonautics  of  Apollonius  Rhodius. 
Ic  composed  also  an  historical  poem  on  Cauar's  war 
rith  the  Sequani  (De  Bella  Sequanico).  Varro  like- 
vise  appears  as  a  writer  of  elegies.  ( Werns&orff, 
"oet.  Lot.  Mm.,  vol.  5,  pt.  3,  p.  1394,  teqq.  —  U., 
^zears.  de  Varrone  Ataeino,  etc.,  p.  1386,  teqq.  — 
luhnken,  Epitt.  Cril.,  t,  p.  199.) 

Varus,  I.  Quiktiuus,  a  Roman  commander,  be- 
onging  to  a  family  more  illustrious  for  achievements 
ban  antiquity  of  origin.  His  father  had  fought  under 
he  standard  of  Brutus  at  Philippi,  and,  not  wiahing  to 
nrvive  the  destruction  of  liberty,  had  caused  himself 
o  be  slain  by  one  of  his  freedmen.  The  son,  never- 
heless,  gained  the  favour  of  Augustus,  who  named 
nm  consul  along  with  Tiberius,  B.C.  13.  He  was 
fterward  appointed  proconsul  of  Syria,  and,  on  the 
leath  of  Herod,  supported  the  claim  of  Archelaus,  the 
on  of  that  monarch,  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  chas- 
ised  severely  all  who  resisted  the  authority  of  this 
mnce.  (Jotephut,  Ant.  Jud.,  17,  9,  3. — Flav.  Jo- 
eph.,  Vit,  p.  6,  teqq.,  ed.  Havercamp.) — According 
o  Velleius  Paterculus,  a  contemporary  writer.  Varus 
ras  a  man  of  mild  disposition  and  retiring  manners 
vtr  ingenio  mitis,  moribus  quietus),  but  still  very  ra- 
iacious,  who  entered  Syria  a  poor  man  and  left  it  a 
ich  one.  (Veil.  Paterc,  2,  117.)  Having  been  sub- 
cquently  appointed  commander  of  the  forces  in  Ger- 
nany,  he  employed  himself  not  so  much  in  watching 
he  movements  of  warlike  communities  jealous  Of  then 
reedom,  as  in  the  foolish  attempt  to  bend  them  to  new 
nstitutions,  based  upon  those  of  the  Romans.  A 
trong  feeling  of  discontent  arose,  of  which  Arminius, 
.  German  leader,  secretly  took  advantage  to  free  hia 
t  untry  from  the  yoke  of  the  Romans.  Varus  was  ap- 
ii  ized  by  Segestes,  king  of  the  Catti,  of  the  conspiracy 
hat  had  been  formed :  "  Arrest  me  and  Arminius,  to- 
rether  with  the  other  leading  chieftains,"  said  this 
aithful  ally  of  the  Romans ;  "  the  people  will  not  Ten- 
ure to  attempt  anything,  and  you  yourself  will  have 
'i]H  time  allowed  you  to  distinguish  between  the  in- 
locent  and  guilty."  (Tacit.,  Aim.,  I,  65.)  The  rash 
resumption  of  Varua  led  him  to  disregard  this  ealu- 
*ry  advice.  He  advanced  with  his  army  into  the  in- 
•irior  of  the  country,  where  he  was  surprised  and  sur- 


rounded by  the  foe,  led  on  by  Arminius.  Tin  Ro- 
mans made  a  valiant  resistance  for  three  successive 
days,  but  were  compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  numbers. 
Three  legions  were  cut  to  pieces;  and  Varus,  severely 
wounded  and  unwilling  to  survive  the  ignominy  of  de- 
feat, alew  himself.  His  example  was  followed  by  his 
principal  officers :  the  tribunes  and  chief  centurions 
were  immolated  as  victims  by  the  barbarians.  (  Tacit., 
Ann.,  1,  61.)  This  disastrous  event  took  place  B.C. 
9. — The  Romans  had  not  experienced  so  severe  a  de- 
feat since  the  overthrow  of  Crassus  by  the  Parthians. 
Augustus  was  in  despair,  and  for  several  months  al- 
lowed his  beard  and  hair  to  remain  neglected,  and, 
striking  his  head  against  the  door  of  his  apartment, 
frequently  exclaimed,  "  Varus,  give  me  back  my  le- 
gions." Great  alarm,  too,  was  felt  by  the  emperor, 
Teat  the  victorious  Germans,  uniting  with  other  tribes 
on  the  frontiers,  should  make  a  descent  upon  Italy ; 
and  an  extraordinary  levy  was  therefore  made  to  meet 
the  emergency.  The  scene  of  the  defeat  of  Varus 
was  the  Teutobergiensis  Saltus,  lying  in  an  eastern 
direction  from  the  modem  Paderlorn,  and  reaching  as 
far  as  the  territory  of  Osnabruck.  (Suet.,  Vit  Aug., 
23,  49. — Id.,  Vit.  Tit.,  17,  seq  —  Tacit.,  Ann.,  1,  8, 
ice.— Id.,  Hist.,  4, 17.— Id.  ib.,  6, 9.— Die  Cast.,  56, 
23.)  The  remains  of  the  vanquished,  that  lay  whiten- 
ing the  ground,  were  interred  six  years  'after  by  the 
victorious  Germanicus.  (Tacit.,  Ann.,  1, 61,  teq.) — 
11.  Quintilius,  sn  acute  and  rigid  critic,  mentioned  by 
Horace  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Pisos  (v. 437),  and  whose 
death  is  mourned  by  the  same  poet  in  one  of  his  odes 
(I,  24).  St.  Jerome  calls  him  a  native  of  Cremona 
(Chron.  Euteb.—Olymp.  189.1,  B.C.  24).  Heyne, 
however,  double  the  propriety  of  giving  him  the  sur- 
name of  Varna  (Ezcurs  ,  2,  ad  Virg.,  Eclog.)—ltl. 
Lucius,  an  Epicurean,  and  a  friend  of  Julius  Cesar. 
Ho  is  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (6,  3,  78). — IV.  A 
tragic  poet,  mentioned  by  Ovid  (Ep.  ex.  Pont.,  4, 
16,  31). — V.  Alfenus,  a  barber  of  Cremona,  who, 
growing  out  of  conceit  with  his  profession,  quitted  it 
and  came  to  Rome,  where,  attending  the  lectures  of 
Servius  Sulpicius,  a  celebrated  lawyer,  he  made  so 
great  proficiency  in  his  studies  as  to  become  eventu- 
ally the  ablest  lawyer  of  hia  lime.  His  name  often  oc- 
curs in  the  Pandects.  (Hor.,  Sat.,  1,  3,  130.)— VI. 
A  river  which  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  west 
of  Nicaea  or  Nice.  The  modem  name  of  the  Varus  is 
the  Var.  At  a  somewhat  late  period  it  formed  the 
western  limit  of  Italy,  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus 
had  been  marked  by  the  stone  trophy  of  that  emperor 
placed  on  the  Maritime  Alpa.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy, 
vol.  1,  p.  2,  not.) 

Vascones,  a  people  of  Spain,  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenees,  in  what  is  now  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre :  their  chief  town  was  Pompelo,  now  Pampeiu  ' 
na.   (Pljny,  3,  3.) 

Vaticanus,  Mons,  a  bill  at  Rome,  forming  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Janiculum  towards  the  north,  and  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  the  Latin  word  tote* 
("  a  soothsayer")  or  vaticinium  ("  divination"),  as  it- 
was  once  the  seat  of  Etruscan  divination.  (Fettus,  1. 1. 
Vaticanus.)  The  Campus  Vaticanus  included  all  the 
space  between  the  foot  of  this  range  and  the  Tiber. 
According  to  Tacitus,  the  air  of  Ibis  part  of  Roma  . 
was  considered  very  unwholesome.  (Hist..  2,  93.) 
Here  Caligula  erected  a  Circus,  in  which  he  placed 
the  great  Egyptian  obelisk  that  now  elands  in  front  of 
St.  Peter's.  (Burton's  Antiquities  of  Rome,  p.  232.) 
The  ground  now  covered  by  St  Peter's,  the  papal 
palace,  museum,  and  gardens,  was  anciently  designated 
by  Vaticani  loci,  "  places  belonging  to  the  Vatican 
Hill."  (Toot.,  Hist.,  I.  c:— Martial,  2,  68.— Bur- 
gess, Antiquities  of  Rome,  vol.  2,  p.  256.) 

Vatinia  lex,  de  Provinciis,  by  the  tribune  P.  Vatin- 
ius,  A.U.C.  694.  It  appointed  dosar  governor  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyricum  for  five  years,  with  the 
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MM—d  of  three  legion*.  (Vii.  Cater,  page  282, 
towards  the  eud  of  the  first  column.) 

VatinIus,  I.  e  Unman  of  meat  impure  life.  Having 
been  brought  forward  on  one  occasion  as  a  witness 
against  an  individual  whom  Cicero  was  defending,  the 
orator  inveighed  against  him  with  so  much  bitterness 
of  reproach,  and  excited  so  much  odium  against  him 
by  the  picture  which  he  drew  of  his  vices,  that  odium 
Vatinianum  became  proverbial  for  bitter  and  implaca- 
ble hatred.  (Compare  Seneca,  it  Constant.  Sap., 
17.) — II.  A  shoemaker  of  Beneventum,  deformed  in 
body,  and  addicted  to  aeorrilons  invective  against  the 
members  of  the  higher  class.  He  lived  in.  the  reign  of 
Nero,  and  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators  when  that 
emperor  passed  through  Beneventum.  He  is  said  to 
have  invented  a  peculiar  species  of  cup,  called  after  his 
name.   (.Tacit.,  Ann.,  15,  34.— Martial,  14,  96.) 

Uefi,  a  people  of  Germany,  near  the  Rhine,  trans- 
ported across  the  river  by  Agrippa.  Their  chief  town, 
L'biorum  oppidum,  or  Are,  called  after  this  Agrippina 
Colonis,  from  the  circumstance  of  Agrippina  (the 
daughter  of  Germauicus,  and  mother  of  Nero)  having 
been  born  there,  is  now  Cologne  or  Koln.  {Tacit., 
O.,  28  ;  An*.,  12,  27.— Ptin.,  4,  17.— Cats.,  4,  30.) 

Vacrri*  Insula,  the  hU  of  Wight,  sooth  of  Britain. 
{Sutt.,  VU.  Vttp.,  i.—Plin.,  3, 4.) 

Vaomos,  a  Latin  writer,  who  flourished  A.D.  386, 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  to  whom  be 
dedicated  his  treatise  de  Re  Militari.  Although  prob- 
ably a  military  man,  his  Latinity  is  pore  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  Modern  critics  distinguish  between 
this  writer  snd  Vegetius  who  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  veterinary  art.  The  best  edition  of  Vegetius,  it 
Re  Militari,  is  that  of  Stewechius,  Vetal,  1670,  12mo. 
The  best  edition  of  the  work  of  the  other  Vegetius,  on 
the  veterinary  art,  is  that  by  Gesner,  in  the  writer's  de 
Re  Ruttica. 

Veikhteb,  the  inhabitants  of  Veil.    ( Vid.  Veii.) 

Van,  a  powerful  city  of  Etruria,  at  the  distance  of 
about  twelve  miles  from  Rome.  It  sustained  many 
long  wars  against  the  Romans,  and  was  at  last  taken 
ana  destroyed  by  CamiUus,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years. 
At  the  time  of  its  destruction  Veii  was  larger  and  far 
more  magnificent  than  the  city  of  Rome.  Its  situa- 
tion was  so  eligible  that  the  Romans,  after  the  burning 
of  their  own  city  by  the  Gauls,  were  inclined  to  mi- 
grate thither,  and  totally  abandon  their  native  home ; 
and  this  would  have  been  carried  into  execution  if  not 
opposed  by  the  authority  and  eloquence  of  Camillus. 
(Ovid,  Foot.,  2,  196.— Cic.,  de  Din.,  1,  44.— Horat., 
Sat.,  2,  3,  143. — tar.,  S,  21.)  The  aite  of  ancient 
Veii  answers  to  the  spot  known  by  the  name  of  Pin- 
tola  Farnesc,  and  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  naif  to 
the  northeast  of  the  modern  postbouse  of  la  Storta. 
The  numerous  remain*  of  antiquity  found  there  very 
recently  have  placed  this  fact  beyond  dispute.— After 
the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gaula,  and  the  attempt 
made  to  transfer  the  seat  of  Roman  power  to  Veii,  we 
scarcely  hear  of  the  latter  cky.  We  collect  only 
from  a  passage  in  Frontinua  {He  Col.)  that  Veii  be- 
came a  Roman  colony  under  Julius  Caraer,  who  di- 
vided its  lands  among  his  soldiers,  but  in  the  civil  wars 
which  ensued  alter  his  death  it  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  left  in  a  most  desolate  state,  a  fact  which  is  con- 
firmed by  Lucsn  (7,  392)  and  Propertiua  (4,  10,  27). 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  Veii  again  rose  from  its 
ruins,  and  was  raised  to  municipal  rank,  probably  un- 
der Tiberius,  whose  statue,  with  several  other  monu- 
ments relating  to  his  reign,  were  discovered  on  the  site 
of  the  city.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (8, 6),  and 
even  much  later,  under  the  emperors  Constantiue  and 
. Tbeodosia.   {Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  236,  icq.) 

VeuSvis  or  Vtnloa,  an  Etruscan  divinity  worship- 
ped at  Rome.  He  was  believed  to  cast  lightnings, 
and  these  bed  the  property  of  causing  previous  deaf- 
ness in  those  whom  they  were  to  strike.  (Amm. 
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MarcelL,  17, 10,  ».)  The  temple  of  Vejosis  it  Rum 
stood  in  the  hollow  between  the  An  sod  the  Ciouo! 
{"inter  duo*  lucos."—Oeid,  Fast.,  3, 430).  His  mi. 
ue  was  that  of  a  youth  with  daru  in  hit  hand ;  t  w- 
goat  stood  beside  it,  and  a  sbe-goat  wu  the  ratim  u> 
him.  (Chid,  I  c.—Aul.  GeU.,  6, 12.)  Hence  ma 
viewed  bun  as  Young  Jupiter,  while  others  a*  is  kia 
the  avenging  Apollo  of  the  Greeks.  (Oeid,  i  t- 
Aul.  GeU.,  I.  c.)  He  waa,  however,  certainly  i  mj 
of  the  under-world.  (Mart.,  CapclL,  %,  t.-]L,  U 
—Macrob.,  Sat.,  3,  0.)  His  name  is  aid  to  bin 
signified  "  Injurious  God."  (Aul.  GelL,  L  c-Kaik- 
ley's  Mythology,  p.  531.) 

VaLlBXCM,  a  name  generally  applied  to  all  the 
ground  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  betwea 
the  base  of  the  Capitol  and  the  Aventin*.  Aceoiiig 
to  Varro,  the  term  waa  derived  from  the  Latin  verb  «• 
here,  because  this  part  was  originally  swampy  ud 
subject  to  floods,  when  it  was  necessary  to  enaky 
boats  to  pass  from  one  bin  to  toe  other  (L  I,  i 
4).  We  find  the  name  subsequently  restricted  in  in 
streets,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  theutkstf 
Vclabrum  Mams  and  Minus.  Nardini  conceiva  tta 
they  ran  parallel  to  each  other  from  the  Circus  Mui< 
mus  to  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  intense  tins  the  Tra 
Toscus,  the  Vicus  Jugariua,  and  the  outer  sown 
which  led  from  the  forum  to  the  Tiber,  In  this  goi- 
ter were  the  shops  of  the  oil-venders,  4c.  (Aral. 
Sat.,  2,  3,  229.— Crasier's  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  l,p.411 
seqq.) 

VblU,  a  city  of  Lucania,  on  the  coast  of  the  lint 
Tyrrhenum,  between  the  promontories  of  Pelanra 
and  Posidium,  and  situate  about  three  miles  bmit 
left  hank  of  the  river  Heles  or  Elees.  It  m>  fomtU 
the  Pbocstans  after  their  abandonment  of  Akin  3 
raica.  (Vid.  Phoesea.)  The  Phocatans  ciW lie 
town  Hyole  (T&9),  which  the  Latins  afterwud  cW 
ged  to  Velia.  Strabo  asserts,  that  in  his  time  ie  csj 
wss  called  Elea  C'EXio),  and  so  Staphanus  B juntos 
gives  the  form  of  the  name.  The  more  correct  noses! 
writing  the  word,  however,  is  Helia,  which  the  Lira 
employing  the  .<Eolic  digamma  for  the  asperate,  «a> 
ciated  by  Velia.  (Compare  Pirn.,  3,  5  :  "  Off** 
Helia,  qua  nunc  Velia") — Strabo  informs  us,  tit 
from  the  constitution  adopted  by  its  founders  beiii » 
excellent  a  one,  the  new  colony  was  enabled  to  its* 
with  success  the  aggressions  both  of  the  Poadmaa 
and  the  Lucani,  though  very  inferior  to  these  adte- 
series  both  in  population  and  fertility  of  soil.  (StrsL 
262.)  Velia  is  particularly  celebrated  in  the  urab  e 
Grecian  science  for  the  school  of  philosophy  *ks 
was  formed  within  its  walls,  under  toe  auspices  ci 
Zeno  and  Parmenides,  and  which  is  commonly  know 
by  the  name  of  the  Eleatic  sect.  This  sect  was  ste- 
ward transplanted  into  Greece,  where  it  degenuiu. 
into  a  school  of  sophistry  and  false  dialectic.  (Una- 
er.  Hist.  Phil  ,  vol  1,  p.  1142.)— Scylax  leads  a  a 
infer  that  Velia  afterward  received  a  colony  of  Tts 
nans,  an  event  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  cccx 
red  about  440  A.C.  (Scylax,  Peripl.,?.  4.)  Wen 
the  Romans  formed  the  design  of  erecting  a  temple  it 
Ceres,  they  sought  a  priestess  from  Velia,  where  the 
goddess  was  held  in  great  veneration,  to  instruct  tha 
in  the  ritea  and  ceremonies  to  Be  observed  in  ber « 
ship.  (Cic.,  pro  Safe.,  24.— Vo/.  Max ,  1,  I.)-Tb 
place  became  subsequently  a  Roman  maritime  eotei, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  Livy ;  bnt  the  period  & 
which  this  change  in  its  condition  took  place  is  a* 
mentioned ;  it  was  probably  not  long  after  the  co- 
nization of  Pasatum.  Mention  of  Vefia  frequently  « 
cure  in  the  letters  of  Cicero,  who  occasionally  resifi 
there  with  his  friends  Trebatius  snd  Talna.  (Ef  * 
Fam.,  7,  20  ;  ad  Alt.,  16,  7.)  The  aituation  of  a 
town  seems  to  have  been  considered  very  healthy :  » 
Plutarch  aaya  that  Paulua  JCmilius  was  ordered  'Jr* 
by  bis  physicians,  and  that  he  derived  coD«dHsy» 
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benefit  from  the  air.   Hone*  was  (In  recommsBded 

to  visit  Volia  for  a  disorder  in  his  eyes.  (Ep.,  1,  15.) 
In  Strabo's  time  this  ancient  town  was  greatly  reduced, 
its  inhabitants  being  forced,  from  the  poorness  of  their 
soil,  to  betake  themselves  to  fishing  and  other  seafa- 
ring occupations. — The  ruins  of  Velia  stand  about  half 
a  mile  from  the  sea,  on  the  sits  now  called  Castela- 
mare  delta  Bmea.  {Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy,  vol.-  2,  p. 
370.) 

Vslina,  the  name  of  one  of  the  Roman  tribes,  de- 
riving its  appellation,  as  is  said,  from  the  lake  Velinus 
in  the  Sabine  territory.  It  was  added  to  the  other 
tribes,  together  with  the  one  termed  Quirint,  A.U.C. 
SIS. — The  locality  of  this  tribe  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Palatine.   (Herat.,  Ep.,  1,  8,  63.) 

Velinbs,  a  river  in  the  Sabine  territory,  rising  in 
the  Apennines  and  falling  into  the  Nar.  It  occasion- 
ally overflowed  its  banks,  and  formed  some  small  lakes 
before  it  entered  the  Nar.  One  of  the  lakes,  and  the 
chief  of  the  number,  was  called  the  Lacus  Velinus, 
now  Logo  di  Pii  H  Lugo.  The  drainage  of  the  stag- 
nant waters  produced  by  the  occasional  overflow  of 
the  lakes  and  of  the  river  was  first  attempted  by  Cu- 
rias Deotatus,  the  conqueror  of  the  Sabiees.  He 
caused  a  channel  to  be  made  for  the  Velinus,  through 
which  the  waters  of  that  river  were  carried  into  the 
Mar,  over  a  precipice  of  several  hundred  feet.  This 
ia  the  celebrated  fell  of  Terra,  known  m  Italy  by  the 
name  of  Caduta  deUe  Marmert.  The  Velinus  is  now 
taw  Velino.   (Cravur't  Anc.  took,  vol.  1,  p.  316.) 

VeiItejb,  an  ancient  town  of  Latinos,  southeast  of 
Aricia,  and  On  the  road  between  Rome  and  Tarracina. 
It  was  always  reckoned  one  ef  the  most  important  and 
considerable  cities  of  the  Volsci.  The  inhabitants 
were  engaged  in  frequent  hostilities  with  the  Romans, 
and  revolted  so  often  that  it  became  neoessary  to  pun- 
ish them  with  unusual  severity.  The  walls  of  their 
town  were  rased,  sod  its  senators  were  removed  to 
Rome,  and  compelled  to  reside  in  the  Transtiberine 
part  of  the  city  ;  a  severe  fine  being  imposed  upon  any 
individual  of  their  number  who  should  be  found  on  the 
ether  side  of  the  river.  (La.,  S,  14.)  The  colony, 
however,  planted  by  the  Romans  at  Velitre  still  sub- 
sisted in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  ss  mention  ia  made  of 
it  at  that  period.  (Front.,  de  Col.)  Its  chief  boast 
was  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  Augustus. 
'Suetonius  states,  that  the  house  m  which  he  was  said 
to  have  been  born  was  still  shown  in  his  time  near 
Velitre>,  (  VU.  Aug.,  6.)  The  modern  name  of  this 
place  is  Velietri.    ( Cramer' t  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  83.) 

Vellaunosuncm,  a  city  of  the  Senones,  between 
Agendicum  aad  Genabom.  According  to  D'Anville, 
the  modern  Beaune  (en  Gattnoit)  answers  to  the  an- 
cient place.  Lemaire,  however,  thinks  the  .opinion  of 
Goduiu  preferable,  who  makes  Genabum  to  have  been 
situate  near  Scineviirt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  whieb 
some  traces  of  a  ruined  city  still  exist.  (Cat.,  B.  G., 
7,  11.— Lemaire,  Index  Geogr.,  ad  Cat.,  p.  8960 

Velleda,  a  female  of  ancient  Germany,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  the  Bructeri.  She  was  believed  to  be 
gifted  with  prophetic  powers,  and  exercised,  in  conse- 
quence, very  greet  influence  over  the  minds  of  her 
countrymen,  who  ascribed  to  her  a  species  of  divine 
character.  Tacitus  first  makes  mention  of  her  in 
B.O.  71,  the  era  of  Vespasian.  (Hut.,  4,  61.— Com- 
pare Hitt.,  4,  68.— Germ.,  8.)  From  Statius  it  ap- 
pears that  she  was  subsequently  made  captive  by  the 
Romans.  (Syh.,  1,  4,  89.)  The  more  correct  form 
of  the  name,  and  the  one  more  nearly  approaching  the 
German,  is  Welda.  (Lift.,  ad  Tacit.,  Germ.,  8. — 
Oberlin.,  ad  loc.)  Dio  Cassius  writes  the  name,  in 
Greek,  BeAiJoo,  which  fixes  the  quantity  of  the  penult. 
(Dio  Com.,  fragm.,  xlix.,  67,  5.) 

VsLLimt  Patesculus,  a  Roman  historian,  de- 
scended from  an  equestrian  family  of  Campania.  The 
year  of  his  birjth  is  commonly  fixed  at  19  B.C.,  the 


same  year  in  which  Virgil  died.  We  have  a  vary 
few  particulars  respecting  bis  life,  end  these  we  obtain 
from  the  writer  himself;  for,  what  is  very  singular,  no 
other  ancient  author  makes  mention  of  him,  except- 
ing perhaps  Prise ian,  who  cites  a  Marcus  Velleius,  and 
Tacitus  (Ann.,  3, 39),  who  speaks  of  Publius  Velleins 
as  commander  of  an  army  in  Thrace.  In  his  youth 
Paterculus  traversed,  along  with  Caius  Cesar,  a  part 
of  the  East.  Augustus  named 'him,  at  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  a  prefect  of  horse ;  and  in  this  capacity, 
and  afterward  aa  qusstor  sod  lieutenant,  he  accom- 
panied Tiberius  on  his  campaigns  in  Germany,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and  was  thus,  for  the  space  of 
nineteen  years,  his  companion  in  arms  and  the  wit- 
ness of  his  exploits.  He  returned  to  Rome  with  Ti- 
berius, and  held  the  office  of  pro  tor  the  year  that  Au- 
gustus died.  Sixteen  years  after,  during  the  consul- 
ship of  M.  Vinciua,  he  composed  or  else  completed 
bis  historical  work.  The  following  year,  AJ>.  31, 
he  was  involved  in  the  disgrace  of  Sejanns,  who  had 
been  his  patron,  and  was  put  to  death  along  with  the 
other  friends  of  that  aspiring  minister. — The  work 
of  Paterculus  is  entitled  Htttoria  Remana,  but  it 
is  possible  that  this  appellation  may  be  owing  to  the 
copyists.  A  single  manuscript  of  the  work  was  pre- 
served at  the  convent  of  Murbaeh  in  Altace,  where 
Beatus  Rhenanus  found  it.  This  manuscript,  which 
was  in  a  very  bad  condition,  was  subsequently  lost. 
Its  place  is  supplied  by  the  edition  of  Rhenanus,  pub- 
lished in  1620,  and  by  a  collation  of  the  manuscript, 
made  by  Burer  before  Rhenanus  returned  it  to  the  con- 
vent from  which  he  bed  borrowed  it.  This  collation  is 
added  to  the.  edition  of  1646. — The  beginning  of  the 
work  is  lost,  so  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  plan  which 
the  author  had  proposed  to  himself  to  follow.  It  would 
seem,  however,  thst  he  bsd  intended  to  give  s  summa- 
ry of  Universal  Hiatoiy,  containing,  in  particular,  what 
might  prove  interesting  to  the  Romans.  In  the  first 
fragment  he  treats  of  Greece,  the  Assyrian  empire,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Macedonia ;  after  this  there  is  a  la- 
cuna, embracing  the  first  683  years  of  Rome.  The 
remainder  of  the  first  book,  and  the  second,  which  we 
have  entire,  or  with  the  loss,  perhaps,  of  only  a  few 
lines,  give  the  history  of  Rome  down  to  A.D.  30.— 
The  history  of  Paterculus  doss  not  enter  into  details.  - 
It  is  a  general  picture  of  the  times  rather  than  a  nar- . 
rative  of  individual  events.  The  historian  states 
merely  .results,  and  is  silent  respecting  the  causes 
which  combined  to  produce  them.  He  loves,  howev- 
er, to  develop  and  draw  the.  characters  of  the  princi- 
pal actors,  aad  his  work  is  filled  with  delineations 
traced  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  Ws  find  in  him,  also, 
a  great  many  political  and  faoral  observations,  the 
fruit  of  experience  and  foreign  travel.  In  bis  style 
be  imitates  the  concise  and  energetic  manner  of  Sal- 
lust.  His  diction  is  pure  and  elegant,  without,  bow- 
ever,  being  wholly  free  from  affectation,  which  shows 
itself  in  the  search  for  archsismi  or  antiquated  forma 
of  expression,  and  in  the  too  ireqoent  use  of  moral 
sentences  and  figures  of  rhetoric.  Some  Hellenisms 
are  also  found  in  him.  The  charge  of  adulation  to 
his  prince,  which  is  so  often  brought  against  this  his- 
torian, may  find  some  palliation  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  until  after  the  death  of  Sejanus  that  the  tyrannical 
spirit  of  Tiberius  began  openly  and  fully  to  develop 
itself;  and  of  this,  if  Velleius  were  involved  in  the  fate 
of  Sejanns,  he  could  not,  of  course,  have  been  a  wit- 
ness. Besides,  Tiberius  bad  been  the  military  chief 
and  the  benefactor  of  Paterculus.  The  latter  praises 
the  good  deeds  he  performed ,  he  exaggerates  his  mer- 
it ;  be  treats  with  indulgence  his  faults;  but  he  does 
not  push  flattery  so  far  as  blindly  to  alter  the  truth, 
or  assert  things  that  are  fslse.  It  is  unjust,  therefore, 
on  account  of  tbis  venial  failing,  to  rank  Paterculus 
among  historians  who  ate  undeserving  of  confidence. 
He  is  impartial  in  the  recital  of  events  of  which  be 
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wu  not  himself  a  witness.  As  for  those  which  piss- 
ed under  his  own  eyes,  where  is  the  historitn  who, 
in  writing  the  history  of  his  own  times,  is  wholly  ex- 
empt from  the  chsrge  of  partiality  t — The  best  «di- 
tions  of  Patercnlus  are,  that  of  Burmann,  Lugd.  Bat., 
1744,  3  vols.  8vo ,  that  of  Rohnken,  1779,  L.  Bat.,  2 
vols.  8vo ;  that  of  Krause,  Ltpt.,  1800, 8vo ;  and  that 
of  Leraaire,  Pant,  1832,  8vo,  which  last  is,  for.  the 
most  part,  a  republication  of  Rabnken's.  (SehiU, 
Mat.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol.  3,  p.  367.) 

Vblocassis  or  Bxlocissis,  a  people  of  Gallia  Bel- 
gica,  along  the  northern  bank  of  the  Sequarra,  west  of 
the  Bellovaci,  and  north  of  the  Aulerci  Eburovices. 
Their  capital  wa>  Rotomagus,  now  Rouen.  {Cam., 
B.  G.,  7,  75.— Ptoi.,  4, 18.) 

ViNlraua,  a  city  of  Campania,  in  the  northeast 
angle  of  the  country,  and  near  the  river  Vulturous. 
{Strabo,  258.)  It  is  much  celebrated  in  antiqnity  for 
the  excellence  of  the  oil  which  its  territory  produced. 
{Horat,  Od.,  3,  6,  16. — Id.,  Sat.,  2,  4,  68. —  Mart., 
18. 98.— Cato,  R.  R.,  185.— Km.,  16,  3.) 

Vidim  or  Vikida,>  German  tribe,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Vistula,  near  its  mouth.  They  gave  name 
to  the  Venedicus  Sinus,  off  this  coast,  and  to  the 
Montes  Venedici,  or  the  low  range  of  mountains  be- 
tween East  Pnuiia  and  Poland.  (Toe.,  Germ.,  49. 
-Plin.,  4,  27.) 

ViNin,  I.  a  people  of  Italy,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  near 
the  mouths  of  the  Po,  fabled  to  have  come  from  Paph- 
lagonia,  under  the  guidance  of  Antenor,  after  the  Tro- 
jan war.  {Vid.  Heneti.)  On  the  invasion  of  Italy 
in  the  fifth  century  by  the  Huns,  onder  their  king  At- 
tila,  and  the  general  desolation  that  everywhere  ap- 
peared, great  numbers  of  the  people  who  lived  near 
the  Adriatic  took  shelter  in  the  islsnds  in  this  quarter, 
where  now  stands  the  city  of  Venice.  -  These  islands 
had  previously,  in  A.D.  431,  been  built  upon  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Patavium  far  the  purposes  of  commerce. 
The  arrival  of  fresh  hordes  of  barbarians  in  Italy  in- 
creased their  population,  until  a  commercial  state  waa 
formed,  which  gradually  rose  to  power  and  opulence. 
— As  regards  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Veneti,  the 
tradition  which  makes  them  of  Papblagonian  origin  is, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  purely  fabulous.  Man- 
aert,  on  the  other  hand,  has  started  a  learned  and 
plausible-  theory,  in  which  he  maintains,  with  great  abil- 
ity, their  Northern  origin.  According  to  this  writer, 
they  were  a  branch  of  the  great  Sclavonic  race.  His 
grounds  tor  this  opinion  are,  1,  the  fact  of  the  Veneti 
being  uot  an  aboriginal  people  of  Italy  ;  2,  the  anal- 
ogy of  their  name  with  that  of  the  Vandals,  both  being 
derived  from  the  old  Teutonic  word  teenden,  and  de- 
noting a  roving  and  unsteady  mode  of  life ;  and,  3, 
from  the  existence  of  the  amber-trade  among  them, 
and  the  proof  which  this  furnishes  of  a"  communica- 
tion by  an  overland  trade  between  them  and  the  na- 
tions inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  coun- 
tries of  the  north.  (Manner*,  Oeogr.,  vol.  10,  p.  64, 
eeqq .) — Toe  history  of  the  Veneti  contains  little  that 
is  worthy  of  notice,  if  we  except  the  remarkable  fea- 
ture of  their  being  the  sole  people  of  Italy  who  not 
only  offered  no  resistance  to  the  ambitious  projects  of 
Rome,  but  even,  at  a  very  early  period,  rendered  that 
power  an  essential  service  ;  if  it  be  true,  aa  Potybius 
reports,  that  the  Gauls  who  had  taken  Rome  were 
suddenly  calM  away  from  that  city  by  an  irruption  of 
the  Veneti  into  their  territory  (3, 18).  The  same  au- 
thor elsewhere  expressly  ststes  that  an  alliance  waa 
afterward  formed  between  the  Romans  and  Veneti 
(2,  33),  a  fact  which  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (216). — 
This  state  of  security  and  peace  would  seem  to  have 
been  very  favourable  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Venetian 
aation.  According  to  an  old  geographer,  they  count- 
ed within  their  territory  fifty  citiea,  and  a  population 
of  a  million  and  a  half.  The  soil  and  climate  were 
excellent,  and  their  cattle  were  reported  to  breed  twice 
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in  the  year.   Their  horses  were  especially  noted  fss 
their  fleetness,  and  are  known  to  have  often  gains) 
prixes  in  the  games  of  Greece.   (Earip,  flips.,  ?, 
231,  et  Sekol.,  ad  loc. — Hayek  ,  $.  a.  ISveri&t.)  And 
Strabo  affirms  that  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  kept  i 
stud  of  race-horses  in  their  country.  (Strs*.,  ill) 
The  same  writer  asserts,  that  even  in  his  day  then 
was- an  annual  sacrifice  of  a  white  horse  to  Dkmed. 
When  the  Gauls  had  been  subjugated,  and  their  am- 
ity had  been  reduced  to  a  slate  of  dependence,  the 
Veneti  do  not  appear  to  have  manifested  any  rami- 
ingness  to  constitute  part  of  the  new  prorate,  m 
event  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  happened  not 
long  after  the  second  Punic  war.    Their  territory 
from  that  time  was  included  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  they  were  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  which  that  province  sneeeninlr 
obtained.   In  the  reign  of  Augustus  Venetit  wee  con- 
sidered as  a  separate  district,  constituting  the  lens 
region  in  the  division  nude  by  that  emperor.  (Pin, 
3,  18.)   Its  boundaries,  if,  for  the  sake  of  ampiifica- 
tion,  we  include  within  them  the  Tridentini,  Meow, 
Csrai,  and  other  smsUar  nations,  may  be  umndeni 
to  be  the  A  thesis,  end  a  line  drawn  from  that  river  » 
the  Pad  us,  to  the  west;  the  Alps  to  the  north;  tie 
Adriatic,  as  far  aa  the  river  Formio  [Rumo\  to  1st 
east ;  and  the  main  branch  of  the  Pedes  to  the  soots. 
{Cramer1*  Ane.  Italy,  vol..  I,  p.  113.)— II.  A  setae 
of  Gaul,  at  the  south  of  Armories,  on  the  westsn 
coast,  powerful  by  sea.    Their  chief  city  is  now  ollel 
Vanmi.    (Cos.,  B.  O.,  3,  8.) 

VswitIi,  the  country  of  the  Veneti,  in  Gtllit  Cs- 
alptna.  ( Vid.  remarks  at  the  end  of  the  article  Va> 
eti  I.)  i 

Vcurnts  Liens,  the  same  with  the  Laeos  Brisu- 
tinus,  or  Lake  of  Constance.    {Mela,  3,  3.) 

VikilU,  s  nympb,  sister  to  Areata,  and  mourn  of 
Tumus  by  Daunus.  {Virg.,  M%.,  LO,  76,-Oni 
Met.,  14,  334.— Varre,  L.  L.,  4,  10.* 

Vekta,  I.  Bcloaidb,  a  town  of  Britain,  now  War 
cheater. — II.  Silurum,  s  town  of  Britain,  now  da- 
went,  in  Monmouthshire. — 111.  Irenorum,  now  Cesar, 
south  of  Norwich,  according  to  Mannert ;  bat  He- 
chard  ia  in  favour  of  Lynn. 

VihtidIos  Bassos,  a  native  of  Picenom,  *a 
brought  captive  to  Roane,  while  yet  an  infant,  stag 
with  his  mother.  When  be  bad  grown  up,  be  Mov- 
ed for  some  time  the  humble  employment  of  hiring  est 
horses  and  moles.  He  afterward  accompanied  Cesar 
to  Gaul,  and,  by  his  punctual  discharge  of  the  ranow 
tasks  confided  to  him,  rose  so  high  in  Cesser's  ana 
that  the  latter  bestowed  upon  him  severs!  inpertsa 
stations.  After  Omar's  death  be  attached  himself » 
Antony,  to  whose  aid  be  brought  three  legkme  at  Ms- 
tins.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  consulship,  en  el- 
evation which  exposed  him  to  many  pssqninsdes.  As- 
tony  sent  him  afterward  against  the  Parthiaas,  vase 
he  defeated  in  three  battles,  B.C.  39,  and  was  the  6* 
Roman  honoured  with  a  triumph  over  this  formide!* 
enemy.  (Appian,  Bell.  Cts ,  3,  66,  tetf.—U-,  M 
Partk.,  71,  teqq.) 

Vimrs,  a  Roman  or  Latin  deity,  generally  regain^ 
aa  identical  with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  f A^ptArrs), 
though  perhaps  with  but  little  correctness.  The 
Aphrodite  of  the  Iliad  re  the  daughter  of  Jnpiler  tii 
Dione,  and  by  the  Alexandrean  and  the  Latin  poet* 
she  is  sometimes  called  by  the  ssme  name  as  her  moth- 
er. {Theoer.,  7,  116.— Bum,  1.  93.— Osier,  A.  A., t 
3,  769.  —  Id ,  Fatt.,  3,  461.— Stat.,  Syb.,  i,  1. *! 
Hesiod  says  that  she  sprang  from  the  /ears*  (s*(»c)of 
the  sea,  into  which  the  mutilated  part  of  Uranos  bed 
been  thrown  by  his  son  Saturn.  She  first,  he  adde. 
approached  the  land  at  the  island  of  Cytbers.  end 
thence  proceeded  to  Cyprus,  where  grass  grew  beneui 
her  feet,  end  Love  and  Desire  attended  her.  ,Hu. 
Theag.,  188,  teqq.)    One  of  the  Houwrida  ass? 
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ttfyrnn.,  8),  that  the  molsublowing  west- wind  wafted 
her  in  soft  foam  along  the  waves  of  the  see,  and  that 
the  gold-filleted  Seaeona  received  her  on  the  shore  of 
Cyprus,  clothed  her  in  immortal  garments,  placed  a 
golden  wreath  on  her  head,  rings  of  oriehaleom  and 
gold  in  her  pierced  eara,  and  golden  chains  about  her 
neck,  and  then  led  her  to  the  assembly  of  the  immor- 
tals, every  one  of  whom  admired,  saluted,  and  loved 
her,  and  each  god  desired  her  for  his  spouse.  The 
husband  assigned  to  this  charming  goddess  Is  usually 
the  lame  artist  Vulsen  or  Hephnstos,  but  her  legend 
rs  also  interwoven  with  those  of  Man,  Adonis,  and 
Anchises. — According  to  Homer,  Aphrodho  had  an 
embroidered  girdle  (Knrrof  2p£f),  which  possessed  the 
power  of  inspiring  love  snd  desire  for  the  person  who 
wore  it ;  and  Juno,  on  one  occasion,  borrowed  the 
magic  girdle  from  the  goddess,  hi  order  to  try  its  in- 
•uence  upon  Jove.  (It.,  14,  214.)— The  animals  sa- 
cred to  Aphrodite  were  swans,  doves,  and  sparrows. 
Horace  places  her  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  swans  (Of  , 
3,  28,  1&.  —  lb.,  4,  1,  10),  and  Sappho  in  one  whose 
team  were  sparrows.  The  bird  called  lynx  or  Fritil- 
eat,  of  which  so  much  use  was  made  in  amatory  magic, 
was  also  sacred  to  this  goddess,  as  was  likewise  the 
swallow,  the  herald  Of  spring.  Her  favourite  plants 
were  the  rose  and  the  myrtle  She  was  chiefly  wor- 
shipped at  Cytbera  and  Cypres,  m  whieh  hitter  island 
her  favourite  places  were  Paphos,  Golgi,  Idalium,  and 
Amathus  ;  and  also  at  Cnidus,  Miletus,  Cos,  Corinth, 
Athens,  Sparta,  dtc.  In  the  more  ancient  temples  of 
this  goddess  in  Cyprus,  she  was  represented  under  the 
form  of  a  rode  corneal  stone.  Bat  the  Grecian  sculp- 
tors and  painters,  particularly  Praxiteles  and  Apelles, 
tied  with  each  other  m  forming  her  image  the  ideal  of 
female  beauty  and  attraction.  She  appears  sometimes 
rising  out  of  the  sea  and  wringing  her  locks ;  some- 
time* drawn  in  a  eoneh  by  Tritons,  or  riding  on  some 
■serine  animal.  She  ia  aauaHy  nude,  or  but  slightly 
a  lad.  The  Venus  de'  Medici  remsins  to  us  a  noble 
specimen  of  ancient  art  and  perception  of  the  beauti- 
ful.— There  ia  none  of  the  Olympians  of  whom  the 
foreign  origin  ia  so  probable  as  this  goddess,  and  she 
is  generally  regarded  as  being  the  same  wfth  the  As- 
toria of  the  Phmnieiana  :  the  tale  of  Adonis,  indeed, 
etifBcieotly  proves  the  identification  of  this  last-men- 
tioned goddess  with  the  Aphrodite  of  the  Greeks ;  and 
yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  name  of  the  latter  (if  we  re- 
ject the  common  Greek  derivation)  appears  singularly 
connected  with  the  mythology  of  Scandinavia;  for 
there  one  of  the  names  of  the  good  ens  of  lere  is  Frida, 
and  we  see  the  same  root  lurking  in  a-fpoS-lrri.  (Com- 
pare the  English  name  Friday,  the  *'  dies  Veneris.") 
— When  we  torn  to  the  Roman  Venus,  we  find  her  so 
thoroughly  confounded  with  the  Grecian  Aphrodite, 
that  almost  everything  peculiar  to  her  haa  disappeared. 
And  yet  Venas  cannot  have  been  one  of  the  original 
deities  of  Rome,  as  her  name  did  not  occur  in  the  Sa- 
lian  hymns,  and  we  are  assured  that  she  was  unknown 
in  the  time  of  the  king*.  (Maerob.,  Sat.,  1, 12.)  She 
seems  to  have  been  a  deity  presiding  over  birth  and 
growth  in  general,  for,  as  Verms  Hortensis,  she  was  the" 
goddess  of  gardens.  She  was  held  to  be  the  same 
ss  Libitina,  the  goddess  of  funerals,  because,  says  Plu- 
tarch {Qumst.  Sam.,  23),  the  one  and  the  same  god- 
dess superintends  birth  and  death.— There  was  at 
Rome  a  temple  of  Venus  Fruti  (Festus,  s.  e.  Frutinal), 
which  latter  term  seems  to  be  merely  a  corruption  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  however,  be  connected  with  /rue- 
tus,  and  refer  to  her  rural  character.  Perhaps  it  may 
form  a  presumption  in  favour  of  the  original  rural  char- 
acter of  Venus,  that,  like  Pales,  her  name  ia  of  both 
genders.  Thus  we  meet  with  Deus  and  Dea  Venus ; 
and  with  Venus  (rims*  and  Venus  alma.  ( Keightley's 
Mythology,  p.  51S,  seqq.) 

ViirostU,  a  city  of  Apulia,  on  the  great  Appian 
Way,  leading  to  Tarentum,  and  about  fifteen  miles  to 


the  south  of  Anfidua.  This  place  appears  to  have  I 
a  Roman  colony  of  some  importance  before  the  war 
against  Pyrrhos.  (Dim.  Hal.,  Excerpt.  Leg. — Veil. 
Patere.,  1,  14.)  After  the  disaster  at  Cannae  it  af- 
forded a  retreat  to  the  consul  Varro  and  the  handful 
of  men  who  escaped  from  that  bloody  field.  The  ser- 
vices rendered  by  the  Venusini  on  that  occasion  ob- 
tained for  them  afterward  the  special  thanks  of  the 
Roman  senate.  (Lit.,  22,  64.— Id.,  27, 10.)  Venu- 
aia  deserves  our  attention  stilt  more,  from  the  associa- 
tions which  connect  It  with  the  name  of  Horace,  whp 
was  born  there  A.U.C.  088.  We  may  Infer  from 
Strsbo  (250),  that  this  town  was  in  a  flourishing  state 
in  his  day.  Mention  of  it  ia  also  made  by  Cicero 
(Bp.  ad  Alt.,  5,  6),  Appian  (Bell.  Civ  ,  1,  39),  Pliny 
(3,  11),  and  others.  The  modem  Venata  occupies 
the  ancient  aite.  (Cramer's  Ancient  holy,  vol  2,  p. 
288.  seqq.) 

Vesical,  an  Alpine  tribe,  living  among  the  Graiao 
and  Pennine  Alps.  Cetlariua,  however,  reckons  then) 
as  belonging  to  Gallia  Narboneneis.    (PUn.,  3, 20.) 

VkrbIkcs  Lacos,  now  Logo  Maggiore,  a  Iske  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  through  which  fiowa  the  river  Tici- 
nus.  The  Logo  Maggiore  lies  partly  in  Switzerland, 
but  principally  in  Italy.  It  is  twenty-seven  miles' long, 
and.  on  an  average,  eight  broad.  It  contains  the  Bor- 
romean  islands,  which  are  the  admiration  of  every  trav- 
eler.   (Plin.,  3,  19  —  SfraA.,  209.) 

VxacRLLji,  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  to  the  north- 
west of  Ticinum,  and  the  capital  of  the  Libicii.  It 
was  situate  on  the  river  Scssites,  now  la  Stria,  and  its 
site  corresponds  with  that  of  the  modern  Borgo  Ver- 
eetti.  Tacitus  styles  this  plsce  a  municipium  (His- 
tory, 1,  TO),  and  Strabo  mentions  some  gold  mines  in 
the  neighbourhood,  near  a  place  called  Iclyisulorum 
Vicua.  (Strab,  218.)  Ammianus'Marcellinus  writes 
the  name  Vercellum.  (Cramer's  Arte.  Daly,  vol.  1, 
p.  47.) 

ViRcmoiTSatx,  a  young  nobleman  of  the  Arverni, 
distinguished  for  his  abilities,  and  for  hia  enmity  to  the 
Romans.  He  was  chosen  commander-in-chief  of  the 
confederate  army  raised  by  the  stites  of  Gau),  when 
the  great  insurrection  broke  out  in  that  country  against 
the  Roman  power;  and  he  used  every  endeavour  to 
free  his  native  land  from  the  Roman  yoke.  His  ef- 
forts, however,  were  unsuccessful ;  he  was  besieged 
in  Alesia,  compelled  to  surrender,  and,  after  being 
led  in  triumph  to  Rome,  was  put  to  death  in  prison. 
(Cos.,  B.  G.,  7,  4,  scqq.  —  Dio  Cass.,  40, 41.)  The 
name  Vercingetorix  appears  to  be  nothing  more  than 
a  title  of  command.  Ver-cinn-cide-righ,  "  great  cap- 
tain" or  "  generalissimo."  (Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gau- 
lots,  vol.  8,  p.  97.) 

Vkrsbllos,  a  small  river  near  Cannae,  falling  into 
the  Aofidus.  It  is  said  to  have  been  choked  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  Romans  on  the  day  of  their  disas- 
trous overthrow.    (Flor.,  2,  6.— Vol  Max.,  9,  2.) 

VbrgilTa,  a  name  given  to  the  Pleiades  from  their 
rising  in  the  spring  (tere.—Vid.  Pleiades). 

Vbrgo»rStus,  a  term  used  among  the  ancient  Gauls 
as  a  judicial  appellation,  and  a  title  of  office,  Ver-go- 
breilh,  "  a  man  for  judging,"  or  "  a  judge."  (Cos., 
B.  O.,  1,  16. — TWerry,  Hist,  des  Oaulots,  vol.  2,  p. 
115.) 

Vkromanooi,  a  people  of  Gallia  Belgica  Secunda, 
below  the  Nervii  and  Atrebatea.  Their  capital  was 
Augusta  Veromanduorum,  now  St.  Quentin.  (Cos., 
B.  <?.,  2,  4.— Plin ,  4,  17.) 

VbrSxa.  a  city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Cenomanni,  and  situate  on  the  river  Athesis,  in 
an  eastern  direction  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
Lacus  Benscus.  The  modem  same  ia  the  same  with 
the  ancient.  The  history  of  its  foundation  ia  some- 
what uncertain,  for  Pliny  (3,  19)  ascribes  it  to  the 
Rtueti  and  Eugsnei,  while  Livy  ss  positively  attrib- 
utes it  to  the  Cenomanni  (5,  35).    It  will  be  easv  to 
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raeODcile  these  two  opinions  by  admitting  that  too 
Cenomsnni  mad*  this  settlement  in  the  territory  pre- 
viously possessed  by  the  Rh«ti  and  Euganei.  Under 
the  dominion  of  the  Romans  it  soon  became  a  large 
and  flourishing  city.  (Strab.,  212.)  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  colonized  by  Pompeius  Strabo.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  it  in  later  times  as  a  most  opulent  and  im- 
portant colony,  the  possession  of  which  enabled  Ves- 
pasian's party  to  begin  offensive  operations  against  the 
forces  of  Vitellius,  and  to  strike  a  decisive  blow. 
{Tacit.,  Hut.,  3,  8.)  The  celebrity  of  Verona  is  still 
farther  established  as  being  the  birthplace  of  Catullus 
(On.,  Am.,  3,  14.  —  Martial,  14,  193)  and  of  Pliny 
the  naturalist,  who,  in  his  preface,  calls  himself  the 
countryman  of  Catullus.  It  waa  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Verona  that  the  famous  Rtuetic  wine,  so  high- 
ly commended  by  Virgil,  waa  grown.  (Gcorg.,  2, 
94. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  70.) 

Vbbiics,  C,  a  Roman  who  governed  the  province 
of  Sicily  as  pmtor.  The  oppression  and  rapine  of 
which  he  was  guilty  while  in  office  were  of  the  most 
flagrant  description,  and  he  was  accused  by  the  Sicil- 
ians of  extortion  on  the  expiration  of  his  office.  Ci- 
cero managed  the  prosecution,  Hortenaiua  appeared 
for  the  defence.  Of  Cicero's  aix  orations  against 
Verres  that  have  come  down  to  us,  only  one  was  pro- 
nounced. Driven  to  despair  by  the  depositions  of  the 
witnesses  after  the  first  oration,  he  submitted,  without 
awaiting  his  sentence,  to  a  voluntary  exile.  The 
other  five  orations  of  Cicero,  forming  the  series  of 
harangues  which  he  intended  to  deliver  after  the  proof 
was  completed,  were  subsequently  published  in  the 
same  shape  as  if  Verres  had  actually  stood  hia  trial, 
and  had  made  a  regular  defence.  He  perished  af- 
terward in  the  proscription  of  Antony,  whom  he  had 
offended  by  refusing  to  share  with  him  hia  Corinthian 
vases.  Verres  appoars  during  hia  exile  to  have  lived 
in  great  affluence  on  hia  ill-gotten  gains.  (Cie.  in 
Vtrr.) 

Viaalos  Flmoos,  a  freedman  and  grammarian, 
famous  for  his  powers  in  instructing.  He  was  ap- 
pointed tutor  to  the  grandchildren  of  Augustus,  and 
also  distinguished  himself  by  his  writings,  which  were 
historical  and  grammatical.  Suetonius  also  informs 
us  that  he  caused  to  be  incrusted  on  a  semicircular 
building  at  Prameste  twelve  tablets  of  marble,  on 
which  was  cut  a  Roman  calendar,  which  Suetonius 
and  M acrobiua  often  cite.  Four  of  these  tablets,  or, 
rather,  fragments  of  them,  were  discovered  in  1770, 
snd  published  by  Foggini  in  1779.  They  contain  the 
months  of  January,  March,  April,  and  December,  and 
throw  great  light  on  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  Verriua 
Flaccus  waa  at  the  head  of  a  celebrated  school  of 
grammarians.  His  principal  work  in  this  line  was  en- 
titled it  Verbarum  Signification*.  It  was  abridged  by 
Festus,  a  grammarian  of  the  fourth  century.  The 
abridgment  has  reached  us,  but  the  original  work  is 
lost.  ( Vid.  Festus.— Aul.  OeU.,  4,  I.— Sutton.,  77- 
lustr.  Oram.,  17.) 

Vebtumnos  or  Vobtuhnus,  a  deity  among  the  Ro- 
mans. According  to  some,  he  was,  like  Mercury,  a 
deity  presiding  over  merchandise.  (Ascm.  ad  Cic. 
in  Yen.,  2,  1,  59.— Sehol.  ad  Horat.,  Eput.,  1,  20, 
1.)  Varro,  in  one  place,  says  he  was  a  Tuscan  god, 
and  that,  t..»refore,  his  statue  was  in  the  Tuscan  street 
at  Rome  (L  L.,  4,  4,  p.  14) ;  in  another,  he  sets  him 
among  the  soda  worshipped  by  the  Sabine  king  Ta- 
tius.  (£,.  £.,  p.  22.)  Horace  uses  Vcrtumni  in  the 
plural  number  (Epitt.,  2,  7,  14),  and  the  scholiast  ob- 
serves that  his  statues  were  in  almost  all  the  munici- 
pal towna  of  Italy.  —  Vertumnus  (from  verto,  "to 
turn"  or  "change")  is  probably  the  translation  of  a 
Tuscan  name ;  and  the  moat  rational  hypothesis  re- 
specting this  god  is,  that  he  was  a  deitv  presiding  over 
the  seasons,  snd  their  manifold  productions  in  the  ve- 
getable world.  (TV overt.,  4, 2.— Miller,  Etmtk.,  vol. 
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2,  p.  SI,  teq.)  Ceres  and  Pomona  were  umchm 
with  him.    The  Vortumnalia  were  in  October.  (far* 
ro,  L.  L.,  6,  p.  67.— KeightUtf*  Mythology,  p.  534  ) 
Viaoa,  L.  JSucs,  father  of  the  Emperor  Vena, 
waa  adopted  by  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  recant 
from  him  the  title  of  Caesar,  A.D.  136.  He  died,  bow- 
ever,  a  few  months  before  Hadrian.   Verm  ippeui  is 
have  been  of  but  moderate  abilities,  and  too  much  ad- 
dicted to  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  as  well  u  oust 
indulgences.    (Spartian*,  ViL  Ver.) — II.  L.  Shu, 
Aurelius,  Ceionius,  Cotnmodus,  sod  of  the  preceding, 
was  adopted  by  Antoninus  Pius,  along  with  Hue* 
Aoreliua,  in  accordance  with  the  express  wish  of  Ha- 
drian.   At  the  time  of  hie  adoption  he  was  only  ia  u* 
seventh  year  "of  his  age,  and  be  afterward  married  Lu- 
cille, the  daughter  of  bis  adoptive  parent.  After  the 
death  of  Antoninus  Pins,  the  senate  declared  Mama 
Aurelius  sole  emperor ;  but  this  good  prince  haetoei 
to  abate  the  throne  with  hia  adopted  brother  Vera. 
The  dissimilarity  between  the  characters  of  these  tin 
emperors,  Aurelius  all  purity  and  excellence,  tod  Va- 
rus most  profligate  and  licentious,  waa,  perhaps  the 
cause  of  the  cordial  harmony  which  subsisted  betweea 
them  during  the  course  of  their  common  reign.  Vera 
took  the  command  of  the  army  which  was  seat  against 
the  Panhiana,  over  whom,  by  the  skill  and  rajooi  sf 
bis  generate,  he  obtained  several  considerable  rioo- 
ries,  and  captured  several  towns,  while  be  himself  was 
revelling  in  debaucheries  at  Antioch.   At  the  eoncla- 
sion  of  this  war,  Varus  returned  to  enjoy  the  boneeri 
of  a  triumph  which  be  had  no  share  in  obuuuot. 
Not  long  after  this,  when  the  war  of  the  Msrcosuui 
and  other  tribes  of  similar  origin  broke  out,  the  tea 
emperors  left  Rome  to  take  the  field  in  person  ageiaa 
these  dangerous  antagonists.    Verus  died,  boneia, 
of  apoplexy  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  sat, 
at  the  age  of  39.    In  licentiousness  snd  debaocherj, 
Verus  equalled  the  worst  Roman  emperors,  but  bens 
altogether  free  from  the  charge  of  cruel  or  tynmaal 
acU.   {Capitol.,  Vit.  Ver.) 
Vesbvus.    Vid.  Vesuvius. 
VisfasiIkos,  Titus  Flivius,  a  Roman  emperor, 
descended  from  an  obscure  family  at  Reate    Hia  rtl- 
our  and  prudence,  but,  above  all,  the  influence  of  Xn- 
cissus,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  obtained  bim  the  con- 
sulship, A.D.  63,  for  the  last  three  months  of  the  rev. 
Some  years  after  this,  during  the  reign  of  Nero,  be  (el 
into  disgrace  with  thai  emperor  for  having  safest 
himself  to  be  overcome  by  aleep  during  the  reading  of 
some  of  that  prince's  poetry.   The  Jews  having  rent- 
ed towards  the  close  of  the  year  64,  Nero,  who  did  sal 
wish  to  place  at  the  head  of  hia  forces  s  man  whots 
birth  or  talents  might  win  the  favour  of  the  soldiery 
gave  the  command  to  Vespasian.    While  the  Una 
was  prosecuting  the  war  with  great  success,  and  *aa 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  Nero  was  cot  of ; 
Galba  hardly  reached  the  capital  before  be  lost  'tis 
crown  and  life;  Otho,  his  successor,  slew hinueli af- 
ter the  defeat  at  Bcdriacrun ;  and,  amid  the  faros 
and  agitation  that  everywhere  prevailed,  the  ardooiof 
his  troops,  and  the  wishes  of  a  large  portion  of  us 
East,  induced  Vespssian  to  contest  the  crows  ««• 
Vitellius.  He  waa  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions, 
July  1st,  A.D.  69,  snd  on  the  20th  December  of  at 
same  year,  his  general  Antoniua  Primus  made  bimssi 
master  of  Rome.    Vespasian  obtained  possession  4 
the  throne  in  bis  fifty-ninth  year,  and  became  the  founJ- 
er  of  a  dynasty  which  gsve  three  emperors  to  Rook. 
He  wss  s  man  of  rare  and  excellent  virtues,  ihorooga- 
ly  matured  by  a  life  spent  in  the  exercise  of  public  Jo- 
lies,  and  with  no  object  superior  to  that  of  promoting 
the  public  welfare.    Being  well  aware  of  the  gUnsj 
abuses  which  had  long  been  perpetrated  with  impos- 
ty  in  all  branches  of  the  administration,  he  set  busseS 
|  vigorously  to  the  dangerous  task  of  effecting  a  tan 
I  ough  reform.    He  restored  ;he  privileges  of  lie  sen 
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•te,  snd  gave  it  once  more  an  actual  power  in  the  gov- 
ernment* Th ;  courta  of  law  were  alao  subjected  to  a 
moat  aaliitary  reform,  and  rendered  again,  what  they 
bad  loDg  eeased  to  be,  courta  of  justice.    The  insub- 
ordination  of  the  army,  which  had  been  the  cause  of 
ao  many  bloody  revolutions,  be  repressed  with  a  firm 
and  steady  hand ;  and  restored,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  discipline  which  had  made  it  ao  powerful  in  its  bet- 
tat  day*.    He  directed  his  attention  alao  to  the  treas- 
ury, which  had  been  quite  exhausted  by  the  prodigal 
and  corrupt  expenditure  of  his  predecessors ;  and, 
in  order  to  replenish  its  coffers,  he  regulated  anew  the 
tribute  and  custom-does  of  the  provinces,  and  imposed 
a  number  of  taxes ;  by  which  means,  (bough  he  was 
accused  of  avarice,  ha  placed  once  more  the  revenues 
of  the  empire  on  a  stable  basis,  and  restored  them  to  a 
flourishing  condition.    The  large  sums  thus  raised 
Vespasian  did  not  expend  in  revelry,  neither  did  he 
hoard  up  in  useless  masses.    He  rebuilt  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  which  had  been  destroyed  du- 
ring the  tumults  that  accompanied  the  fall  of  Vitelliua ; 
and  adorned  the  city  with  many  other  public  buildings 
of  great  elegance  and  splendour  ;  thus  evincing,  that, 
though  rigorous  and  exact  in  his  methods  of  amassing 
treasure,  he  knew,  on  proper  occasions,  how  to  use  it 
with  no  parsimonious  hand.    Under  him  the  empire 
began  to  breathe  with  fresh  life,  and  to  exhibit  signs  of 
prosperity  and  happiness,  such  ss  it  bad  not  known 
since  the  reign  of  Augustus.    His  son  Titus  being 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Cesar,  by  which  name  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  throne  was  designated,  the  peace  and 
welfare  of  the  empire  seemed  secured  on  a  stable  ba- 
sis.  During  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  the  arms  of  Rome 
were  prosperous  in  various  parte  of  the  world.  Sev- 
eral states  bordering  on  the  Roman  dominions  were 
reduced  by  his  generals  to  the  condition  of  provinces. 
But  the  most  celebrated,  though  not  the  most  formi- 
dable War  which  distinguished  his  reign,  was  that  in 
which  he  was  engaged  when  he  was  called  to  the 
throne,  the  war  against  the  Jews.    This  was  conduct- 
v  ad  by  his  son  Titus  after  his  departure  to  Rome  to 
enter  on  the  possession  of  imperial  power.  The  events 
of  this  memorable  war  are  ao  well  known  that  they 
need  not  here  be  detailed.    Suffice  it  to  state,  that  af- 
ter Jerusalem  had  been  closely  invested,  the  Jews  re- 
fused all  terms  of  capitulation,  blindly  trusted  in  some 
terrible  interposition  of  divine  power  to  save  them  and 
consume  their  enemies,  butchered  each  other  with  in- 
conceivable barbarity  during  every  temporary  cessation 
of  warfare,  enduring  the  wildeat  extremes  of  famine, 
and,  after  suffering  every  form  and  kind  of  misery,  to 
a  degree  unparalleled  in  the  world's  history,  their  city 
was  taken,  and,  together  with  their  celebrated  temple, 
nit  reduced  to  heaps  of  shapeless  ruins ;  and  such  of 
them  as  survived  these  awful  calamities  were  scatter- 
ed ovor  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  rendered  a  mockery, 
»  proverb,  and  a  reproach  among  nations.    In  conse- 
quence of  this  victory  over  the  Jews,  Titus  snd  the 
smperor  enjoyed  together  the  honours  of  a  splendid 
triumph,  while  the  rich  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jeru- 
talem  were  in  gorgeous  procession  borne  in  the  train 
of  the  conquerors.   Soon  sfter  this  trimph,  the  Bata- 
rian  war  broke  out,  caused  by  the  civil  wars  for  the 
empire,  and  threatening  Rome  with  the  loss  of  a  prov- 
ince.  It  was  at  length  brought  to  a  propitious  conclu- 
sion by  Cerealis,  after  several  sharp  encounters,  and 
by  a  treaty  rather  than  a  conquest.    The  Roman  arms 
were  more  successful  in  Britain  during  the  reign  of 
Vespasian  and  his  immediate  successor  than  thoy  had 
previously  been.    In  his  younger  days,  the  emperor 
had  himself  been  engaged  in  British  wars ;  and,  being 
desirous  of  reducing  the  island  completely  under  the 
Roman  yoke,  he  gave  the  command  to  Cneiua  Julius 
Agrieola,  a  man  of  extraordinary  merit,  a  general 
and  a  statesman  worthy  of  the  beat  days  of  Rome. 
Not  only  the  southern  division  of  the  island  waa  sub- 


dued by  this  distinguished  commander,  tut  even  the. 
mora  remote  regions  of  Caledonia,  hitherto  impervious 
to  the  Roman  legions,  were  laid  open.  The  gallant 
resistance  of  the  brave  Caledonians,  under  their  leader 
Galgacus,  was  ineffectual ;  their  untaughtcvalour  could 
not  withstand  the  steady  discipline  of  the  Roman  army, 
and  they  sustained  a  severe  overthrow  at  the  base  of 
the  Grampians.  The  Roman  fleet,  coasting  the  shore, ' 
ascertained  the  insular  character  of  Britain ;  bnt  so 
formidable  were  the  mountain-fastnesses  of  Caledonia, , 
that  Agricola  did  not  attempt  to  penetrate  farther  into' 
the  country,  contenting  himself  with  constructing  a' 
chain  of  forts  between  the  Friths  of  Clyde  and  Forth, 
to  defend  the  southern  districts,  and  to  restrain  the  re- 
coil and  assaults  of  the  unconquered  Caledonians. 
Thus  glorious  abroad  and  beloved  at  home,  Vespa- 
sian's life  began  to  draw  near  its  termination.  Feel- 
ing the  effects  of  age  and  weakness,  he  retired  to  Cam- 
pania, te  enjoy  the  benefits  of  a  purer  air  than  that  of 
Rome,  together  with  some  relaxation  from  the  cares 
of  state.  There  be  was  seized  with  a  malady  which 
his  own  sensationa  told  him  would  speedily  prove  mor- 
tal. His  anticipations  proved  true ;  and  he  expired 
in  the  arms  of  bis  attendants,  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  age  and  the  tenth  of  hia  reign.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  Vespasian  was  the  second  of  the  Roman 
emperors  that  died  a  natural  death,  and  the  first  that 
wss  succeeded  by  his  son.  {Hetherington's  History 
of  Rome,  p.  187,  seqq.) 

Vest*,  a  goddess  among  the  Romans,  the  same 
with  the  Greek  Hestia  ('Eori'a).  An  idea  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  the  domestic  hearth  (iorta),  the  point  of  assem- 
bly of  the  family,  and  the  symbol  of  the  social  union, 
gave  the  Greeks  occasion  to  fancy  it  to  be  under  the. 
guardianship  of  a  peculiar  deity,  whom  they  named, 
from  it,  Hestia.  This  goddess  does  not  appear  in  the 
poems  of  Homer,  though  he  had  abundant  opportuni- 
ties of  noticing  her.  By  Hesiod  (Theog.,  454)  she  is' 
said  to  have  been  the  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea. 
The  hymn  to  Venus  relates  that  Hestia,  Diana,  and 
Minerva  were  the  only  goddesses  that  escaped  the 
power  of  the  queen  of  love.  When  wooed  by  Nep- 
tune and  Apollo,  Hestia,  placing  her  hand  on  the  head 
of  Jupiter,  vowed  perpetual  virginity.  Jupiter,  in  place 
of  marriage,  gave  her  "  to  ait  in  the  middle  of  the  man- 
sion, receiving  the  choicest  portions  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  to  be  honoured  in  aH  the  temples  of  the  gods." 
{Hymn,  in  Ven.,  22,  seqq.)  In  the  Prytaneum  of  ev- 
ery Grecian  city  stood  the  hearth,  on  which  the  sacred 
fire  flamed,  and  where  the  offerings  were  made  to  Hes- 
tia. (Pint.,  Nem.,  II,  1,  seqq  )  In  that  of  Athena 
there  was  a  statue  of  the  goddess. — The  same  obscu- 
rity involves  the  Vesta  of  the  Romans  as  the  corre- 
sponding Hestia  of  the  Greeks,  with  whom  she  is  iden- 
tical in  name  and  office  {'Eoria,  Ttarla,  Vesta). 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  her  worship  to  have 
formed  part  of  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Pelasgian 
population  of  Latium  {Dion.  Hal.,  2,  66),  as  it  is  by 
all  testimony  earned  back  to  the  earliest  days  of  the' 
sute,  and  its  introduction  is  ascribed  to  Numa.  (Lis., 
1,  20.— Ptut.,  Vit.  Ifum.,  9,  seqq.)  Like  Hestia,  she 
was  a  deity  presiding  over  the  public  and  private  hearth : 
a  sacred  fire,  tended  by  six  virgin-priestesses,  called 
Vestals,  flamed  in  her  temple  at  Rome.  As  the  safe- 
ty of  the  city  was  held  to  be  connected  with  its  con- 
servation, the  neglect  of  the  virgins,  if  they  let  it  go 
out,  was  severely  punished,  and  the  fire  was  rekindled 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun. — The  temple  of  Vesta  was 
round :  it  contained  no  statue  of  the  goddess,  {(hid. 
Fast.,  6,  29S,  icq.)  Her  festival,  celebrated  in  June, 
wsb  called  Vestatia :  plates  of  meat  were  sent  to  the 
Vestals  to  be  offered  up  ;  the  millstones  were  wreathed 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  snd  the  mill-asses,  also  crown- 
ed with  violets,  went  about  with  cakes  strung  round 
their  necks.  (Ovid,  Fast.,  6,  311,  seqq. — Fropert. 
4, 1,  23.)   In  the  forum  at  Rome  there  was  a  statue 
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•f  tfat  SUM  Miter,  placed  then  that  ah*  might  pre. 
Met  the  pavement  from  the  effect  of  the  fire*  which 
Mad  U  be  nude  on  it  in  the  nighttime.  -The  people 
followed  the  example,  and  set  op  similar  statues  m 
•event  of  the  etreeta.  Statu  Mater  la  generally  sup- 
poaed  to  have  'been  Vesta.  (Keightley't  Mythology, 
p.  96,  613,  ttq.) 

VlarlLM,  priestesses  among  the  Rom***  cense- 
crated  to  the  service  of  Vesta.  They  are  said  to 
hare  been  first  established  by  Numa,  who  appointed 
foot.  Tarqofoioe  Priscus  added  two  more ;  and  the 
number  continued  to  be  six  ever  after.  The  Vestal 
virgins  were  bound  to  their  ministry  for  thirty  years. 
After  thirty  years'  service  they  might  leave  the  temple 
and  marry ;  which,  however,  was  seldom  done,  and 
waa  always  reckoned  ominous.  (Dion.  Hal.,  3,  «T.) 
These  priestesses  were  bound  to  observe  the  strictest 
1  parity  of  morals.  If  any  one  of  them  violated  her  vow 
of  chastity,  abe  was  buried  afire  in  the  Campu*  Scele- 
rttut,  and  her  paramour  was  scourged  to  death  in  the 
Forum.   (Fid.  Vesta.)  . 

Viariwt,  a  mountaineer  race  of  Italy,  whose  terri- 
tory was  bounded  on  the  sooth  and  southwest  by  the 
Pellgnl  and  Marsi,  on  the  east  by  tho  Adriatic,  and  on 
the  north  and  northwest  by  the  PrartutK  and  Sabines. 
The  history  of  the  Vestini  offers  no  circumstances  of 
peculiar  interest :  they  are  first  introduced  to  our  no- 
tice in  the  Roman  annala  as  allies  of  the  Samnhea,  to 
whom  they  are  said  not  to  have  been  inferior  in  valour ; 
but,  being  separately  attacked  by  the  Romans,  the 
Vestini,  too  weak  to  make  any  effectual  resistance, 
were  soon  compelled  to  submit,  A.tJ.C.  481.  (Lis., 
S,  39.  — Id.,  10,  3.)  This  people,  however,  were  not 
bthind-hand  with  their  neighbours  in  taking  up  arms 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Social  war.  They  bore  an 
active  part  in  the  exertions  and  perila  of  that  fierce 
and  eanguinary  contest,  and  received  their  ehara  of  the 
rights  and  privileges  which,  on  its  termination,  were 
granted  to  the  confederates.  Their  chief  city  waa  Pin- 
na, now  Cisifa  di  Penna.  (Cramer**  Ane.  Italy,  vol. 
1,0.885.) 

Viavlue.    Vid.  Vesuvius. 

VcsBlos,  now  Monte  Vito,  a  mountain  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Maritime,  and  commencement  of  the 
Cottian,  Alps.  It  is  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  giving 
rise  to  the  Padua  or  To.  Pliny  (3,  16)  mentiona  the 
source  as  being  a  remarkable  sight  The  Po  flows 
from  two  small  lakes,  the  one  situate  immediately  be- 
low the  highest  peak  of  Monte  Vito,  the  other  still 
higher  up,  between  thai  peak  and  the  leaser  one  called 
Vuoletto.  The  waters  of  this  second  lske  find  vent 
in  a  great  cavern  ;  and  thia,  probably,  ia  the  source  to 
which  Pliny  alludes.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1, 
p.  38.) 

Vtsuvlos,  a  mountain  of  Campania,  about  six  miles 
southeast  of  Nsples,  celebrated  for  its  volcano.  It  ap- 
peara  to  have  been  first  known  under  the  name  of  Ve- 
sevus  (Lupr.,  6,  7*7.— Virg.,  Georg.,  3,  284.— Stat., 
Sylv.,  4,  8,  4)  :  but  the  appellations  of  Vesvius  and 
Vesbius  are  no  less  frequently  applied  to  it.  (Sil. 
Ital.,  17,  694  —Vol.  Flace.,  3,  308.— JKart.,  4,  44.) 
Strabo  describes  this  mountain  as  extremely  fertile  at 
its  base,  an  account  in  which  many  ancient  writers 
agree,  but  as  entirely  barren  towards  the  summit, 
,  which  wss  mostly  level,  and  full  of  aperturca  and 
cracks,  seemingly  produced  by  the  action  of  fire; 
whence  Strabo  waa  led  to  conclude  that  the  volcano, 
though  once  in  a  stale  of  activity,  had  been  extin- 

Slished  from  want  of  fuel.  {Strabo,  346.)  Diodorus 
iculus  (4,  31)  represents  it  also  as  being  ia  a  quies- 
cent atate,  since  he.  argues,  from  its  appearance  at  the 
time  he  was  writing,  that  it  must  have  been  on  fire  at 
some  remote  period.  The  volcano  waa  likewiae  ap- 
parently extinct,  when,  as  Plutarch  and  Florae  relate, 
Spartacue,  with  some  of  his  followers,  aought  refug* 
in  the  cavities  of  the  mountain  from  the  pursuit  of 


their  enemies,  and  succeeded  in  eluding  UvHr-wana.  , 
(Phd.,  Vit.  Cratt.—Flor.,  3, M. — Cramn't  iaaM 
Italy,  vet.  3,  p.  176.) — The  first  great  erspbaass  n*. 
.ord  took  place  on  the  24th  of  August,  A.D.  TO,  aai 
en  the  same  dsy  the  towns  of  Hereubncum,  Posnmi, 
and  Stable  were  buried  under  showers  of  Tolamt 
send,  stones,  and  scoriae.    Such  was  the  usneaat 

3u*ntrty  of  volcanic  sand  (called  ashes)  nWn  sat 
tiring  this  eruption,  that  the  whole  couatry'vne  n- 
votved  in  pitchy  darkness ;  sod,  according  u»  Dm, 
the  ashes  fell  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  various  pun  if 
Aaia  Minor.  This  eruption  proved  falsi  to  tbs  elder 
PHny.  Re  bad  the  command  of  the  Rama  fleet  at 
the  coast  of  Campania,  and,  wishing  to  soccrst  lam 
persons  who  might  want  to  escape  by  sea,  ml  she  Is 
observe  this  grand  phenomenon  mere  nearly,  he  Vett 
the  Cape  of  Misenum,  and  approached  the  aids  of  the 
bay  nearest  to  Vesuvius.  He  landed,  and  ednacM1 
towards  it,  but  waa  suffocated  by  foe  sulpanrasoi  n- 
pour." — After  thia,  Vesuvius  continued  a  banog 
mountain  for  nearly  a  thousand  yean,  hsvtag  sraatnai 
at  intervals.  The  fire  then  appeared  tobeconwneirij 
extinct,  and  continued  so  from  the  beginnhur  ef  Ue 
13th  to  that  of  the  16th  century.  Since  the  ernptien 
of  1606,  it  hss  remained  burning  to  the  present  taw, 
with  eruptions  of  lava  and  ashes  at  intervals.  Vsw- 
vius  rise*  to  the  height  of  3600  feet  above  u>  sea. 
It  ha*  two  summits,  the  more  northern  one  of  wart 
is  called  Sonma,  the  other  ia  properly  catted  Venmw. 
Somma  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  eons  efi 
larger  volcano,  nearly  concentric  with  its  present  case, 
which,  in  some  great  eruption,  has  destroyed  all  ha 
thia  fragment. 

VbttSnis,  a  nation  of  Lusltania,  lying  along  Be 
eastern  boundary.  The  city  of  Augusta  Emerita  (new 
Merida)  took  fram  them  the  nanus  of  Vettemieiit  Ce- 
Ionia.    {Cat.,  Bell.  Cr>.,  1,  38.—  P7m.,  4. 89) 

VbtclomIi,  one  of  the  moat  powerfel  and  dans 
guished  of  the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria,  a  few  miles  a 
the  southwest  of  Veteraa.  Its  position  waa  bar  i 
matter  of  uncertainty,  until  an  Italian  aotieoeiy,  Ai 
menes,  proved  the  ruins  of  the  place  to  exist  in  s  farm 
still  called  Selva  di  Yetteta. — if  we  may  beheve  SiBm 
Italicua  (8,  488),  it  was  Vetolonii  that  first  used  tat 
insignia  of  magistracy  common  to  the  Etruscans,  ai 
with  which  Rome  afterward  decorated  her  eoDsubmi 
dictators.    (Cromer'*  Ane.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  187.) 

VctokIa,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus.  (rid.  Cerisav 
nus.) 

Urine,  I.  (he  Aufhtte,  a  river  of  Latium,  rising  ia  the 
Volscian  Mountains,  above  Sfetia  and  Prrvemom,  aid, 
in  consequence  of  the  Want  of  a  sufficient  fall  ia  the 
Pontine  plains,  through  which  Jtpasaed,  contrite  tinr, 
with  other  streams,  to  form  the  Pontine  marshes,  h 
communicated  its  name,  which  was  Originally  writte* 
Oufena,  to  the  tribe  Oufentina,  according  to  Loci!™, 
as  quoted  by  Festus  (».  v.  Oufena).  Virgil  sBudes  » 
its  sluggish  character.  (Cramer's  Ane.  Boh/,  vol  % 
p.  97.) — II.  A  prince  who  assisted  Tumus  against 
jEneas,  and  was  slain  by  Gyas.  He  waa  leader  ef 
the  Nuraian  forces.  {Virg.,  JEn.,  7.  745. — II 
10,  518,  dtc.) 

UfentIni,  or,  more  correctly,  OerENTisu,  s  Romac 
tribe,  first  created  A.U.C.  435,  with  the  tribe  Ftkri- 
no,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  population 
at  Rome,  (if*.,  9,  JO. — Fcttut,  t.  ».  OufcnS  —  7iL 
Dfena.) 

Vu,  I.  MtiLU.  (Vi*  -fimilia  V.  and  tl.)-ll 
Appia.    (Vid.  Appia  Via,  dec.) 

Vudeus  or  Vudos,  a  river  of  Germany,  generally 
regarded  as  answering  to  the  modem  Oder.  Ret- 
chard,  however,  considers  the  Viadus  as  the  tame  vrrth 
the  Wifper.  (BuchoJ  una"  MoOer,  Worteri.  if 
Geogr.,  p.  1005.) 

VibIub,  I.  Crispus,  a  latin  rhetorician,  to  vbm 
some  ascribe  the  declamation  against  Cicero  whici  ha 
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come  down  to  ft*.  {VU:  Porcrot.) — II  Sequester,  a 
Latin  writer,  who  has  left  (  geographical  work,  con- 
taining a  kind  of  nomenclature  of  riven,  fountains, 
lakes,  forests,  marshes,  mountains,  and  nations  men- 
tioned by  the  poets.  The  work  waa  compiled  for  the 
ome  of  Virgilisnus,  the  author's  son.  As  no  ancient 
writer  makes  mention  of  (Ms  writer,  and  aa  his  pro- 
duction contains  no  account  either  of  himself,  hit 
coontry,  or  (be  period  when  he  wrote,  his  era  ean  only 
be  fixed  by  conjecture.  OberUnns  believe*  that  he 
Hved  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  in  the  fifth, 
sixth,  or  seventh  century.  The  same  critic  regards 
die  work  as  a  hasty  performance,  and  a*  containing, 
besides  numerous  errors  attributable  to  the  copyists, 
some  which  most  be  ascribed  to  the  author  himself. 
Still  the  work  is  not  without  he  value,  from  it*  dob- 
lainlng  several  names  nowhere  else  mentioned.  The 
celebrated  Boceaeia  compiled  a  prodnetien  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  made  great 
use  ef  the  work  of  Sequester,  without  ever  citing  it 
The  best  edition  of  Vibius  Sequester  is  that  of  Ober- 
Imus,  Argent.,  17T8,  8v». 

Vibo,  ValemMa.    Vid.  Hrpponiom. 

Vic*  Pot*,  a  goddess  at  Home,  who  presided  over 
victory  ("potit  eineendt  atone  foUtmdt. " — Ok.,  it 
Leg.,  2,  11. — Consult  Goertmz,  ad  lot.— State.,  Apo- 
cotoeynth. — Lit.,  8,  7.)  '  * 

ViccntIa,  a  town  of  Gallia  Cisalpine,  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Venetia,  and  situate  between  Pstaviun  and 
Verona.  The  name  is  sometimes  written  Vicatia. 
(Aral.,  2t4.--.Btom,  V.  H,  14,  8.)  It  is  now  Vt- 
cenxa. 

Victor,  Skit.  Avtntus,  I.  a  Latin  historian,  born 
in  Africa  of  very  humble  parents,  but  who  raised  him- 
self by  bis  merit  to  some  of  the  highest  offices  in  the 
state.  The  Emperor  Julian,  who  became  acquainted 
with  him  at  Siranum,  A.D.  860,  gave  him  the  govern- 
ment of  the  second  Pannonia,  and  erected  in  honour 
of  him  a  statue  of  bronze.  Antmianns  Mareellmns, 
who  states  this  fact,  informs  us  also  that  AnreliusV  ie- 
tor  was  conspicuous  for  the  purity  of  his  moral  char- 
acter (21,  10).  Sixteen  years  after  this,  Theodosrae 
the  Great  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome.  The  pe- 
riod of  his  death  ia  not  ascertained.  The  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  apotheosis  of  Antinoue,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  shows  that  he  was  not  a  Christian. 
Three  works  are  ascribed  to  this  writer.  The  fiitt 
bears  the  title  of  Origo  genii*  Romania,  to  which  a 
long  additional  title  has  been  given  by  the  copyists. 
What  we  have  remaining  of  this  work  comprises  only 
the  first  yesr  of  Rome  :  it  contains  extracts  wont  works 
now  losj,  and  makes  us  acquainted  with  several  cir- 
cumstances of  which  no  other  writer  epesks.  The 
opinion  which  assigns  this  work  to  Auroras  Victor, 
however,  has  no  historical  fact  whatever  to  serve  as  a 
basis;  it  is  contrary,  also,  to  the  conviction  of  the  gram- 
marians, to  whom  we  owe  the  long  additional  true  al- 
ready mentioned.  These'  grammarians  regard  the 
work  as  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Aurelius  Victor. — 
The  tecond  work  is  entitled  "  Be  Ktrt*  Hlvttribui 
Roma,"  and  contains  the  lives  of  various  illustrious 
Romans,  commencing  with  the  seven  kings  of  Rome, 
and  also  biographies  of  some  eminent  foreigners,  such 
as  Hannibal,  Antiochus,  and  Mithradates.  This  work, 
inferior  in  style  to  the  former,  has  been  sometimes  as- 
cribed -to  Cornelius  Nepos,  to  Suetonius,  or  to  Pliny 
the  Younger.  It  is  possible  that  it  is  an  abridgment 
merely  of  Cornelius  Nepos,  whose  work  hears  a  simi- 
lar title.  The  third  work  is  entitled  "  Dt  CatarHnu, 
me  historic!  abbreviate  part  altera,  ti  Augurto  Oc- 
ttma.no,  id  at,  a  fait  Titt  Limi  utque  ad  ContuhUum 
decimvm  ComtantX  Angutti  tt  Juliani  Catarit  ter- 
tium."  This  production  is  written  in  a  concise  and 
easy  style,  and  the  author  has  had  access  to  good 
sources  of  information,  of  which  be  avails  himself  with 
impartiality. — The  beat  editions  of  Aurelius  Victor 
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ate  that  of  Pkietue,  e.  n.  variorum,  Traj.  ad  At., 
teas,  8ve,  and  that  of  Axntzeoius,  Anttt.,  1733,  4 to. 
— II.  Surnamed,  for  distinction'  sake,  the  Younger,  a 
coateaaswrojy  at  Oreerea,  who  mane  an  abridgment  of 
one  of  the  works  of  the  elder  Victor  (the  third  above 
saeatioasd),  which  he  entitled  "Epitome  it  Camri- 
but,"  or,  according  to  others,  "  Dt  Vita  tt  Moribut 
hmptre&nom  Roauatanm,"  and  which  be  continued 
down  to  the  death  or  Theodoeiue  the  Great.  He 
made  some  change*  also  in  the  original  work,  and 
added  some  new  facts  and  eiicttmstancea.'  (SchoU, 
Hit*.  IM.  Mom.,  vol.  8,  p.  171.) 

ViotoeU,  one  of  the  deities  of  the  Romans,  called 
by  the  Greeks  Si**.-  The  goddess  of  Victory  waa 
sister  to  Strength  and  Valour,  and  waa  on*  of  the  at- 
tendants .  of  Jupiter.  Syla  raised  bar  a  teaanle  at 
Rome,-  and  instituted  festivals  in  her  hoeour.  She 
wss  repnsented  with  wings,  crowned  with  laurel,  and 

in  her  hand.  A 
iag  8S0  pounds, 
into,  king  of  Syaa- 
cuse,  and  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the 
Chrpitoime  HtU.  ( Knrro,  do  L  L  —Hygw.,  prmf 
/«*) 

ViomuIbus,  an  African  phneeopaer,  who  became  a 
convert  to  Christianity,  and  nourished  in  the  fourth 
century.  He  gained  such  a  degree  ef  rsweiatiea  by 
leaching  rhetoric  at  Rome,  that  a  ststne  was  erected 
to  him  inane  of  the  public  places.  He  waa  led  to  Ike 
perusal  of  the  Scriptures  by  the  study  of  Plato's  weeks. 
He  waa  the  author  of  several  works  of  no  great  value 
contained  in  the  Bibtiotheta  Pen-ton. 

Vieeoaeaca,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugduneaeia  8e- 
ouada,  on  both  aides  of  the  river  OTine  or  Onto 
Their  chief  city  was  Arageaes,  now  Bayttuc.  (PUn., 
4,18.) 

Vmmu,  a  «ty  of  the  Allobtoges,  in  Gallia  Trans- 
alpine, on  the  banka  ef  ins  Kbeee,  tamed  for  its  wealth 
and  the  civilisation  of  its  iabebitaata.  At  a  later  pe- 
riod it  became  tee  capital  ef  the  province  of  Vien- 
na* is,  aad  m  the  fifth  century  the  residence  ef  the  Bu#- 
gundisa  king*.  It  is  now  Vteruu.  Toe  classiosl  name 
of  this  place  meat  not  he  confounded  with  the  modern 
apeeflaticm  of  the  aneient  Vindobens,  on  the  Danube, 
(dev.,  B.  Q«  7,  9— Tat.,  Arm.,  II,  1.—  Mela,  8,  ft, 
— Pliny,  9,  4.— 4am.  Mare.,  16,  11.) 

Vn.hU  Lex,  AnmeJkt  at  Armaria,  by  L.  VUlioa,  the 
tribe**,  A.U.C.  694,  defined  she  proper  age  required 
foe  holding  office*.  There  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  some  regulation  of  the  kind  even  before  thin. 
(Levy,  49,  43.— ft.,  2*.  S  )  ( 

Vihinuis,  one  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Rome 
was  built,  so  called  from  the  number  ef  osiers  |«*m{ 
which  grew  there.  Serviae  Tullius  first  made  it  part 
of  the  oily.  Jupiter  had  a  temple  there,  whence  be 
wss  called  Vimmslis.  (City,  I,  44. — Ytrro,  h.  JL, 
4,  8. — Feotuo,  t.  e.  Vtmaaai.) 

VmnsLfci,  a  people  of  Germany,  whose  territory, 
called  Vindehcia,  extenKed  from  the  city  of  Brigantw, 
aa  the  Lean  Brigentinue,  or  Lake  ef  Conetanct,  to 
the  Danube  ;  white  the  lower  put  of  the  GBnus  or 
Jim  separated  it  nana  Naricum.  Their  country  so 
swered,  therefom,  to  part  of  Wirtemberg  and  Baton*. 
This  nation  derived  their  name  from  the  two  riven 
wbioh  water  their  territory,  via.,  the  Vindo  and  Licoe, 
now  the  Wtriteh  aad  the  Leek.  Is  the  anal*  formed 
by  the  two  rivoje  was  sitaate  their  capital,  August* 
Vindelieerum,  now  Augsburg.  (Gheer.,  vol.  1,  p. 
412,  otfo.—Mamntrt,  Gtaty.,  vol.  8,  p.  618,  **oo.—- 
HonU  04^  4,  4, 18.) 

Vmnix,  Jnuua,  a  gov  em  or  of  Gaul,  who  revested 
against  Nero,  and  determined  to  deliver  the  Reese* 
empire  bom  hi*  tyranny.  He  wrote  to  Galea,  then  ia 
Span,  to  take  the  chief  command,  and  aid  him  m  efc 
feeling  bis  purpose ;  but,  before  any  jnnstion  could  be 
effected,  he  waa  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Viariaia* 
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Rufui,  and  destroyed  Unwelf.  (AmCm.,  Par.  Gail., 
9. — Id.  si.,  \l—Pha.,  Far.  Gait.,  4— Die  Cut., 
«8,  *l,  teqa.) 

VindioIdi,  t  slave  who  discovered  the  eompiracy  to 
restore  Tarauin  to  hit  throne.   (  Vid.  Brutus  I.) 

Viniua,  T.,  a  friand  of  Oalba'a,  who,  on  to*  loeee- 
aior.  of  (be  htwr  to  the  imperial  throne,  became  ecm- 
'ael,  commander  of  the  pratorian  guards,  aad  principal 
miniater  of  toe  new  monarch.  He  employed  iris 
4y-acqnired  powor,  however,  in  criminal  and  oppreee- 
ire  acta,  plundering  other*  to  enrich  himeelf.  Vin- 
iua advised  Oalba  to  adopt  Otho  for  hia  aneeeaaor 
bat,  Oalba  having  nominated  Piao,  Otho  revolted,  de- 
throned Gatba,  and  Viuins  perished  along  with  the 
latter,  notwithstanding  hia  vehement  protestations  to 
.*he  eoldiery  that  Otho  had  not  ordered  hia  death.  It 
is  probable  that  Viniua  waa  implicated  in  the  conspir- 
acy of  Otho  itself  against  hia  friend  and  protector. 
(Tacit..  Hut,  1,  II,  dec.) 

Viasloe  (qui  «tr  bit  fait),  a  name  given  to  Hippot- 
ytus  after  he  had  been  brought  back  to  life  by  JSeeor 
lapius,  at  the  instance  of  Diana,  who  pitied  hi*  unfor- 
tunate end.    Virgil  makes  him  eon  of  Hippolytaa. 
( JBn.,  7,  761— Onrf,  Met.,  1ft,  644.) 
'   Viaoafus,  Mao  Publics,  a  celebrated  Latin  poet, 
bom  at  the  village  of  Andes,  a  few  milea  diatant  from 
Mantua,  about  70  B.C.    It  ha*  been  disputed  whether 
hia  name  should  be  Vorgiiiue  or  Virgiliua.    "  De  terxp- 
turt  nomhut,"  ssy*  Heyne,  '•  atgtadiati  (ami  inter  se 
cats*  veteret  turn  recentioret  grammatiei."   The  let- 
ter* 4  and  i  were  frequently  eenverlible  in  the  old  Let- 
in  language ;  and  sanction  may  be  found  for  either 
mode  of  spelling,  both  in  MSS.  and  inscriptions.  At 
tbe  revival  of  Tetter*,  Politian  contended  strenuous- 
ly for  VergUint ;  but  even  hia  authority  waa  not  suffi 
cient  to  bring  this  orthography  into  general  practice. 
There  exist  but  few  authentic  material*  from  which 
we  can  collect  any  circumstances  concerning  the  life 
of  the  poet.  We  possess  only  some  scattered  remarks 
of  ancient  commentators  or  grammarians,  and  a  life 
by  Donatua,  of  very  dubious  authority.    It  bears  the 
name  of  Tiberius  Olaodius  Donatua,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century,  some  time  after  .dSlios  Donatua,  so  well 
known  a*  a  commentator  on  Terence.    Heyne  think* 
that  tbe  basis  of  the  Life  waa  laid  by  Donatua,  but  that 
it  wee  altered  and  interpolated  from  time  to  time  by 
the  grammarians,  and  librarians  of  the  convents.  It 
is  thus  apparently  written,  without  any  arrangement  in 
the  eerie*  of  events,  and  many  thing*  are  recorded 
which  are  manifestly  fictitious.    The  monks,  indeed, 
of  the  middle  agee  seem  to  have  conspired  to  accumu- 
late fable*  concerning  Virgil. — It  appears  that  Virgil'a 
father  waa  a  man  of  low  birth,  and  that,  at  one  period 
of  his  life,  he  waa  engaged  in  the  meanest  employ 
menu.    According  to  some  authorities  he  was  a  pot- 
ter or  briekmaker  ;  and,  according  to  others,  tbe  hire- 
ling of  a  travelling  merchant,  called  Magna  or  Mains. 
He  so  ingratiated  himeelf,  however,  with  hia  master, 
that  he  received  his  daughter  Maia  in  marriage,  and 
was  intrusted  with  tbe  charge  of  a  farm  which  hi* 
father-in-law  had  acquired  in  the  vicinity  of  Mantua. 
Our  poet  waa  the  offspring  of  these  humble  parents. 
Hie  cradle  of  illustrious  men,  like  the  origin  or  cele- 
brated nations,  baa  been  frequently  surrounded  by  the 
marvellous.    Hence  the  dream  of  hia  mother  Mais, 
that  she  had  brought  forth  a  branch  of  laurel,  and  tbe 
prodigy  of  the  (warm  of  bee*  which  lighted  on  the  lipe 
of  the  infant.    The  studies  of  Virgil  commenced  at 
Cremona,  where  he  remained  till  he  assumed  the  toga 
virilis ;  and  to  this  day  the  inhabitants  of  Cremona 
pretend  to  show  a  boose,  in  the  street  of  St.  Barthol- 
omew, in  which  Virgil  resided  when  a  youth.  (Cre- 
mona Literati,  8,  p.  401,  op.  Fair.,  BM.  Lai.,  lib.  1, 
«.  19.)  At  tbe  age  of  aixteen  he  removed  to  Medio- 
lanum,  and  shortly  afterward  to  Nespolis,  where  he 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  multifarious  lean 
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shines  so  conspicuously  in  the  EaeiA,  tod  elks  bi 
employed  with  so  much-  judgment  ss  richly  to  u> 
the  eulogy  of  Macrobius,  "  Virgtliui  quern  nuUiua  a* 
quam  discipline)  error  involvit."   (is  &nuu,  Sets.,  \ 
8.)   Doling  bi*  residence  in  this  city  be  penned  the 
most  celebrated  Greek  writers,  being  irutrocted  it 
their  language  and  literature  by  Psxihenios  Nicewi 
(Mterei.,  «8at.,  6,  17),  well  known  as  toe  author  of  t 
collection  of  amatory  tales,  which  be  wrote  for  tbe  ue 
of  Cornelius  Gallue,  in  order  to  famish  him  with  nt- 
terials  for  elegies  and  other  poems,   Virgil  likewise 
carefully  read  the  Greek  historians,  puticulsri;  Tin- 
cydidea  (MureH  Opera,  vol.  2,  p.  313,  el  JuOsi.), 
and  be  studied  tbe  Epicurean  system  of  philosophy 
under  Syro,  a  celebrated  teacher  of  that  sect.  But 
medicine  and  mathematics  were  tbe  sciences  to  which 
be  was  chiefly  addicted ;  and  to  this  estly  tincture  of 
geometrical  knowledge  may,  perhaps,  in  some  degree, 
be  ascribed  his  ideas  of  luminous  order  and  masted] 
arrangement,  and  that  regularity  of  thought,  is  well 
as  exactness  of  expression,  by  which  all  His  writings 
were  distinguished. — Virgil,  it  is  well  known,  wu  re- 
garded aa  a  wizard  during  the  dark  ages.  His  char- 
acter as  an  adept  in  magic  probably  originated  in  hi 
knowledge  of  mathematics  ;  in  the  Pharouceatra  o[ 
his  eighth  eclogue  ;  in  bis  revelation  of  the  secrete  of 
the  unknown  world  in  the  sixth  book  of  tbe  JEaai, 
and  in  tbe  report  that  he  bad  ordered  hia  booki  to  be 
burned,  which  naturally  created  a  suspicion  that  he  hid 
disclosed  in  them  tbe  mysteries  of  the  black  art.  Is 
whatever  way  it  may  have  originated,  the  belief  in  hu 
magic  powers  appears  to  have  prevailed  as  soon  ai  ma- 
kind  lest  the  refinement  of  taste  which  enabled  then 
to  appreciate  his  exquisite  production*.  Tbe  coral 
fictions  concerning  the  magical  operations  of  Virgil 
were  first  incorporated  about  the  beginning  of  tbe  thir- 
teenth century,  in  the  •'  Oris  Imperial*"  of  Gem* 
of  Tilbury,  chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.,  la 
whom  he  presented  his  extravagant  compilation.  The 
fable*  of  Gerveoe  were  transcribed  by  Helioaodus  the 
monk,  in  hia  "  Vnher—l  Chronicle ;"  and  similar  tela 
were  related  in  the  work  of  Neckham,  "  De  fititni 
Strum,"  and  in  "  The  Seven  Wite  Mattere."  Sock 
books  supplied  materials  for  tbe  old  French  romance* 
of  "  Vergiliue,"  and  the  English  "  Lyfe  tf  Fergilm," 
in  which  stones  are  told  of  miraculous  palaces,  wos- 
darful  lamps,  and  magical  statues  which  be  construct- 
ed.   Vergilius,  tbe  sorcerer  of  tbe  middle  ago,  » 
identified  and  connected  with  the  aothor  of  tbe  £noi, 
from  several  circumstances  being  related  of  the  for- 
mer in  the  romances  which  actually  occurred  in  the 
life  of  the  poet,  particularly  hia  residence  at  Naples, 
and  the  loss  of  his  inheritance,  which  he  recorded 
by  the  favour  of  the  emperor  of  Rome.   It  was  also 
a  common  opinion  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ca- 
tunes,  as  appears  from  the  writings  of  that  age,  that 
the  Msntuan  bold  and  the  sorcerer  were  one  aid 
tbe  same  person.    It  is  somewhat  in  the  same  spir- 
it that  a  learned  and  ingenious  writer  of  our  own 
days  seeks  to  convert  the  bsrd  into  a  member  of  the 
Druid  priesthood !    (Higgitu'  Celtic  Dnddt,  p.  31) 
— Donatua  affirms,  that,  after  Virgil  had  finished  ha 
education  at  Naples,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
skill  in  tbe  diseases  of  all  aorta  of  animals  procured  him 
an  appointment  in  tbe  stables  of  the  emperor.  Stories 
are  related  concerning  hia  prediction  aa  to  the /elects 
of  •  colt,  which,  to  all  the  jockeys  of  the  Augustas 
age,  appeared  to  promise  remarkable  ewiftness  sol 
spirit ;  and  concerning  a  query  propounded  to  him,  as 
if  he  bad  been  a  sorcerer,  with  regard  to  tbe  parentage 
of  Augustus ;  all  wbich  are  evidently  inventions  of  lbs 
middle  ages,  and  bear,  indeed,  much  resemblance  to 
a  tale  in  the  Cento  Ntnclle  Anode,  ss  also  to  the 
stories  of  the  "Three  Sharpers,"  and  the  " Suites  at 
Yemen  with  his  three  Sons,",  published  tome  jsers 
in  Mr.  Scott's  additional  volume  to  tbe  AratW 
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Tales.— It  doe*  not  seem  certain,  or  even  probable, 
that  Virgil  went  at  all  to  Rome  from  Naples.  It  rath- 
er appear*  that  he  returned  to  -hie  native  country,  and 
to  the  charge  of  his  paternal  farm  ;  and  if,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  be  intended  to  describe  his  own  life 
and  character  under  the  person  of  Thyros,  in  the  first 
eclogue,  it  is  evident  that  be  did  not  visit  Rome  until 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  consequent  division  of 
the  lands  among  the  soldiery.    Some  poems  which 
are  Mill  extant,  as  the  Culez  and  Ciris,  were  at  one 
time  believed  to  have  been  the  fruits  of  his  genius  at 
'thii  early  period.    We  are  also  told,  that,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  earliest  youth,  he  had  formed  the.  bold 
design  of  writing,  in  imitation  of  Ennius,  a  poem  on  the 
wars  of  Rome,  but  that  he  was  deterred  from  proceeding 
by  the  ruggedness-of  the  ancient  Italian  names,  which 
wounded  the  delicacy  of  hia  ear.    It  seems  certain,  at 
least,  that,  previous  to  the  composition  of  his  Eclogues, 
he  bad  made  imperfect  attempts  m  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  .heroic  poetry.   (Eelog.,  6,  3.) — The  battle 
of  Mutina  (Moaena)  was  fought  in  711  A.U.O.,  and 
the  triumvirate  having  been  shortly  afterward  formed, 
A  sinus  Pollio  was  appointed,  oti  the  part  of  Antony, 
to  the  command  of  the  district  in  which  the  farm  of 
Virgil  lay.    Pollio,  who  was  a  noted  extortioner,  lev- 
ied enormous  contributions  from  the  inhabitants  of  i  hp 
territory  intrusted  to  his  care ;  and,  in  some  inatum-r», 
when  the  pecnniary  supplies  failed,  he  drove  the  an- 
cient colonists  from  their  lands,  and  settled  his  veterans 
in  their  place.    He  waa  fond,  however,  of  poetry,  and 
was  a  generous  protector  of  literary  man.    The  rising 
genius  of  V  irgil  had  now  begun  to  manifest  itself.  His 
poetic  talents  and  amiable  manners  recommended  him 
to  the  favour  of  Pollio ;  and,  so  long  as  that  chief 
continued  in  command  of  the  Mantuan  district,  he  was 
relieved  from  all  exaction,  and  protected  in  the  peace- 
able possession  of  bis  property.    Residing  constantly 
in  the  country,  and  captivated  with  the  rural  beauties 
of  the  Idyllia  of  Theocritus,  Virgil  early  became  ambi- 
tious of  introducing  this  new  species  of  poetry  into  his 
native  land  ;  and,  accordingly,  he  aeems  to  have  bent 
his  chief  endeavours  at  this  lime  to  imitate  and  rival 
the  sweet  Sicilian.    The  eclogue  entitled  "Alexis," 
which  is  usually  placed  second  in  the  editions  of  his 
works,  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  first  pastoral  pro- 
duction, and  to  have  been  written  in  711,  (he  year  in 
which  Pollio  came  to  assume  the  military  command 
of  the  territory  where  our  poet  resided.    It  was  quick- 
ly followed  by  the  "  Daphnit"  and  "  SiUmu,"  as  also 
by  the  "Palamon,"  in  which  he  boasts  of  the  favour 
of  Pollio,  and  expresses  his  gratitude  for  the  favour 
that  leader  had  extended  to  him.    But  the  tranquillity 
be  enjoyed  under  the  protection  of  Pollio  was  of  short 
duration.    Previously  to  the  battle  of  Philippi,  the  tri- 
umvirs had  promised  to  their  soldiers  the  lands  be- 
longing to  some  of  the  richest  towns  in  the  empire. 
Augustus  returned  to  Italy  in  713,  after  his  victory 
at  Philippi,  and  found  it  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy 
their  claims,  to  commence  a  division  of  lands  in  Italy 
in  a  more  extensive  scale  even  than  he  had  intended. 
»n  that  country  there  wero  considerable  territories 
■which  bad  been  originally  and  legally  the  patrimony  of 
the  state.    But  extensive  tracts  of  this  species  of  pub- 
lic property  had,  from  time  to  time,  been  appropriated 
by  corporationa  and  individuals,  who  were  unwilling 
to  be  disturbed  in  their  possessions.    Julius  Csssar 
had  set  the  example  of  reclaiming  these  farms  and 
colonizing  them  with  his  soldiers.    His  successor  now 
undertook  a  similar  but  more  eztensive  distribution. 
In  the  middle  and  south  of  Italy,  however,  the  lands 
were  chiefly  private  inheritance,  or  had  been  so  long 
retained  by  individuals  that  a  claim  had  been  acquired 
to  them  by  length  of  possession  ;  but  in  the  north  of 
Italy  they  were  for  the  most  part  public  property,  on 
which  colonists  had  been  more  recently  settled.  These 
•rare  the  lands  first  assigned  to  the  soldiers ;  and  the 


district  to  the  north  of  the  Po  was,  in  consequence, 
chiefly  affected  by  the  partition.  Cremona  had,  un- 
fortunately, espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  thus 
peculiarly  incurred  the  vengeance  of  the  victorious 
party.  But  as  its  territory  was  not  found  adequate  to 
contain  the  veteran  soldiers  of  the  triumvirs,  among 
whom  it  had  been  divided,  the  deficiency  was  supplied 
from  the  neighbouring  district  of  Mantua,  in  which  the 
(arm  of  Virgil  lay.  The  discontent  which  this  op- 
pressive measure  created  in  Italy,  being  augmented 
by  the  artifices  of  Pnlvra  and  Lucius  Antony,  the 
wife  and  brother  of  the  triumvir,  gave  rise  to  the  war 
which  terminated  favourably  for  Augustus  with  the 
capture  of  Perugia.  Pollio,  being  a  zealous  partisan 
of  Antony,  and  supporting  the  party  of  his  brother 
and  Folvia',  who  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  division 
of  the  lands,  had  it  probably  no  longer  in  hia  pow- 
er to  protect  Virgil  from  the  aggressions  of  the  sol- 
diers. He  was  dispossessed  undor  circumstances  of 
peculiar  violence,  and  which  even  threatened  dan- 
ger to  his  personal  safety  ;  being  compelled  on  one 
occasion  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  centurion  Amos 
by  swimming  over  the  Mincius.  '  He  had  the  good 
fortune,  however,  to  obtain  the  favour  of  Alphenus 
Varus,  with  whom  he  had  studied  philosophy  at  Na- 
ples, under  Syro  the  Epicurean,  and  who  now  ei- 
ther succeeded  Pollio  in  the  command  of  the  district, 
or  was  appointed  by  Augustus  to  superintend  in  that 
quarter  the  division  of  the  lands.  Under  his  protec- 
tion Virgil  twice  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
received,  not  only  by  Mecenas,  but  by  Augustus  him- 
self, from  whom  he  procured  the  restoration  of  the 
patrimony  of  which  be  had  been  deprived.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  commencement  of  the  year  714;  and  du- 
ring the  course  of  that  season,  in  gratitude  for  the  fa- 
vours he  had  received,  he  composed  his  eclogue  enti- 
tled Tityrue,  in  which  he  introduces  two  shepherds, 
one  of  whom  laments  the  distraction  of  the  times,  and 
complains  of  the  aggressions  of  the  soldiery,  while 
the  other  rejoices  over  the  recovery  of  his  farm,  and 
vows  ever  to  honour  as  a  god  the  youth  who  had  re- 
stored it.  The  remaining  eclogues,  with  the  excep- 
tion, perhaps,  of  the  tenth,  called  "  Gall**,"  were  pro- 
duced in  the  course  of  this  and  the  following  year. — 
Virgil  had  now  spent  three  years  in  the  composition 
of  pastoral  poetry  and  in  constant  residence  on  his 
farm,  except  during  the  two  journeys  to  Rome  which 
he  waa  compelled  to  undertake  for  its  preservation. 
In  bis  pastorals,  however,  though  written  in  his  native 
fields,  we  do  not  find  many  delineations  Of  Msntuan 
scenery,  or  very  frequent  allusions  to  the  Mincius  and 
its  borders.  His  great  object  was  to  enrich  his.  na- 
tive language  with  a  species  of  poetry  unknown  in 
Latium,  and,  to  promote  his  success,  he  chose  Theoc- 
ritus as  his  model.  With  few  attempts  at  invention, 
he  pretended  to  little  more  than  the  merit  of  being  the 
first  Roman  who  had  imitated  the  Sicilian  poet,  and 
hence  he  did  not  hesitate  to  borrow,  not  only  the  sen- 
timents snd  images,  but  even  the  rural  descriptions  of 
his  master. — The  situation  of  Virgil's  residence  waa 
low  and  humid,  and  the  climate  chill  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  His  delicate  constitution,  and  the 
pulmonary  complaint  with  which  be  was  affected,  in- 
duced him,  about  the  year  714  or  71 S,  when  he  had 
reached  the  age  of  thirty,  to  seek  a  warmer  sky.  To 
this  change,  it  may  be  conjectured,  he  was  farther  in- 
stigated by  his  increasing  celebrity  and  the  extension 
of  his  poetic  fame.  His  countrymen  were  captivated 
by  the  perfect  novelty  of  pastoral  composition,  and  by 
the  successful  boldness  with  which  Virgil  has  trans- 
ferred the  sweet  Sicilian  strains  to  a  language  which, 
before  bis  attempt,  must  have  appeared,  from  ita  hard  - 
ness  and  severity,  but  little  adapted  to  be  a  vehicle  for 
the  softness  of  rural  description  or  the  delicacy  of  am- 
orous sentiment,  and  which  had  scarcely  yet  bean 
polished  or  refined  to  the  susceptibility  of  sucn  smooth 
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•unban  u  the  pastoral  oiiue  demanded.  The  Bu- 
eoliea  accordingly  ware  relished  and  admired  by  all 
elasaes  of  hia  contemporaries.  So  universal  was  their 
popularity,  that  the  philosophic  eclogue  of  Silenut, 
aooD  after  its  composition,  waa  publicly  recited  in  the 
theatre  by  Cylheris,  a  celebrated  actress  of  mimes. — 
On  quitting  his  paternal  fields,  Virgil  first  proceeded 
to  the  capital.  Here  his  private  fortune  waa  consid- 
erably augmented  by  the  liberality  of  Maecenas  {Mar- 
tial 8,  56) ;  and  such  waa  the  favour  he  possessed 
with  bis  patrpn,  that  we  find  him,  soon  after  his  arri- 
val at  Rome,  introducing  Horace  to  the  notice  of  the 
minister  (Hot.,  Sat.,  1,  6),  and  attending  him,  along 
with  that  poet,  on  a  political  mission  to  Brundisium. 
Nor  did  Virgil  enjoy  less  favour  with' the  emperor  him- 
self than  with  his  miniaten  It  ia  said  that  be  never 
asked  anything  of  Augustus  that  waa  refused ;  and  Do- 
aatus  even  affirma,  though,  it  must  be  confessed,  with- 
out the  least  probability,  that  Augustus  consulted  him 
with  regard  to  bia  resignation  of  the  government,  aa  a 
sort  of  umpire  between  Agrippa  and  MsBcenaa.  It 
waa  probably  during  this  period  of  favour  with  the 
emperor  and  his  minister  that  Virgil  contributed  the 
veiaea  in  celebration  of  the  deity  who  presided  over 
the  gardens  of  Maecenas  ;  and  wrote,  though  without 
acknowledging  it,  that  well-known  dieticb  in  honour 
of  Augustus, 

"  Noctt  pluit  tola ;  rcieunt  tpeclacula  mane  ; 
Divitum  mperium  cum  Jove  Casar  aaitl." 

1\m  story  goes  on  to  relate,  that  Bathyllus,  a  con- 
temptible poet  of  the  day,  claimed  these  verses  as  bis 
own,  end  waa  liberally  rewarded.  Vexed  at  the  im- 
posture, Virgil  again  wrote  the  verses  in  question  near 
the  palace,  and  under  them, 

"  Hot  tga  vtrmadoM  ftci,  tuiit  safer  kmtrtt  ; 

with  the  beginning  of  another  line  in  these  words, 

u  Sic  «m  nan  tobu," 

four  times  repeated.  Augustus  wished  the  lines  to  be 
finished  ;  Bslhyllus  seemed  unable ;  and  VirgU  at  last, 
by  completing  the  stanza  in  the  following  order, 

.  "  Sic  tot  non  vobit  tudifiaUu  cms  ; 
Sic  loa  non  vobit  vtUera  fertit  net ; 
Sic  tot  rum  vobit  mcllificalu  apet ; 
Sic  pot  non  vobit  fcrtu  antra,  lew," 

proved  himself  to  be  the  author  of  the  distich,  and  the 
poetical  usurper  became  the  sport  and  ridicule  of 
Rome.  During  his  residence  at  Rome,  Virgil  inhab- 
ited a  bouse  on  the  Esquiline  Hill,  which  was  fur- 
nished with  an  excellent  library,  and  was  pleasantly 
situated  near  the  gardens  of  Mascenas.  The  supposed 
site,  and  even  ruins  of  this  manaion,  were  long  shown 
to  modern  travellers. — Vet,  however  enviable  was 
Virgil's  present  lot,  the  bustle  and  luxury  of  an  im- 
mense capital  were  little  suited  to  bis  taste,  to  hie 
early  habits,  or  to  the  delicacy  of  hia  constitution, 
while  the  observance  and  attention  he  met  with  were 
strongly  repugnant  to  the  retiring  modesty  df  his  dis- 
position. Such  was  the  popularity  which  he  derived 
from  hia  general  character  and  talents,  that,  on  one 
occasion,  when  some  of  hia  verses  were  recited  in  the 
theatre,  the  whole  audience  rose  to  salute  Virgil,  who 
waa  present,  with  the  same  respect  which  they  would 
have  paid  to  the  emperor.  (De  Cout.  con.  eloq.,  c. 
13.)  And  so  great  waa  the  annoyance  which  he  felt 
on  being  gazed  at  and  followed  in  the  streets  of  Rome, 
that  he  sought  shelter,  it  ia  said,  in  the  nearest  shops 
or  alleys  from  public  observation.— At  the  period 
when  Virgil  enjoyed  so  much  honour  and  popularity 
<in  the  capital,  Naples  waa  a  favourite  retreat  of  iDus- 
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tripos  and  literary  men.   Thither  Virgil  retired  itoa 
A.U.C.  717,  when  in  the  thirty-thud  yen  of  hit  ap; 
and  he  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  ta 
dwell  chiefly  in  that  city,  or  st  a  delightful  villa  which 
he  possessed  in  the  Campania  Felix,  ia  the  nsigUxBi. 
hood  of  Nola,  ten  miles  eaal  of  Naples,  leading  1 1& 
which  ciay  be  considered  aa  happy  when  commral 
with  the  fate  of  the  other  great  epic  poets,  Hornet, 
Tasso;  aud  Milton,  in  whom  the  mind  or  the  vim 
was  darkened.    About  tbe  time  when  he  first  went  it 
reside  at  Naples,  he  commenced  his  Georgia  by  or- 
der of  Maecenas,  and  continued,  for  the  seven  [olio*, 
ing  yean,  closely  occupied  with  the  competition  oi 
that  inimitable  poem.    During  this  long  period  be  wa 
accustomed  to  dictate  a  number  of  verses  in  tee  moo- 
ing,  end  to  spend  tbe  rest  of  the  day  in  revising  trd 
conecting  them,  or  reducing  them  to  a  smaller  naav 
ber,  comparing  himself  in  this  respect  to  a  abe-beu, 
which  licka  her  misshapen  offspring  into  proper  (one 
and  proportion.   (Aul.  GtlL,  N.  4„  17,  10.)  Us 
ia  known  concerning  the  other  circumstsncei  of  Vi- 
gil's life  during  tbe  yean  in  which  he  was  emplojd  a 
perfecting  his  Georgics.    He  bad  a  dispute,  k  is  said, 
with  his  neighbours,  the  inhabitants  of  Nola,  fan 
whom  be  requested  permission  to  convey  a  anal 
stream  of  water  into  hia  viUa,  which  was  adjacent  to 
their  town.    The  citizens  would  not  grant  the  finu, 
and  tbe  offended  poet  expunged  the  name  of  Kola  iraa 
the  following  lines  of  hia  Georgics, 

"  Tolem  dhu  trot  Capua,  et  Vidua  Voces 
Notajngo— " 

and  aubstitued  tbe  word  era  instead  of  the  obnousi 
city.  (Aul.  GcU;  N.  A.,  7,  80.)  Tbe  story,  nower- 
er,  ia  entitled  to  no  credit.  (Kid.  Nola.)— The gem 
of  Virgil,  being  attended  with  some  degree  of&fr 
deuce,  aeems  to  have  gained,  by  slow  steps,  the  mat- 
ure of  confidence  which  at  length  imboldened  bin  it 
attempt  epic  poetry.  He  had  begun  hit  eipeneuct  a 
verve  with  humble  efforts  in  tbe  pastoral  line  -,  thoei 
even  there  we  behold  his  ardent  Muse  freqoeouj 
bursting  the  barriers  by  which  ahe  ought  natnrallj  ta 
have  been  restrained.  He  next  undertook  the  bo'Js 
and  wider  topic  of  husbandry  ;  and  it  was  not  till  la 
had  finished  this  subject  with  unrivalled  success  tk 
he  presumed  to  write  the  .£oeid.  This  poem,  which 
occupied  him  till  his  death,  was  commenced  in  7M, 
the  same  year  in  which  he  had  completed  his  Geor- 
gics. After  he  bad  been  engaged  for  some  time  a 
its  composition,  the  greatest  curiosity  sod  uteres 
concerning  it  began  to  be  felt  at  Rome.  A  vert,  it 
waa  generally  believed,  waa  in"  progress,  which  wools' 
eclipse  the  fame  of  the  Iliad  (Propcrt.,  S,  34. 66;; 
and  the  passage  which  describes  tbe  shield  of  Sxt* 
appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Propertius.  Augusta 
himself  at  length  became  desirous  of  reading  the 
poem  so  far  aa  it  had  been  carried ;  and,  in  tbe  vex 
729,  while  absent  from  Rome  on  a  taiilitaiyeipeditiec 
against  the  Cantabriana,  be  wrote  to  the  author  fin 
the  extremity  of  his  empire,  entreating  him  to  be  al- 
lowed a  perusal  of  it.  Macrobius  has  preserved  tee 
of  Virgil's  anawers  to  Augustus  :  "  I  have  of  late  re- 
ceived from  you  frequent  letters.  With  regard  to  aj 
jEneas,  if,  by  Hercules,  it  were  worth  your  listrsiaj 
to,  I  would  willingly  send  it.  But  so  vast  is  the  os- 
dertaking,  that  I  almost  appear  to  myself  to  hart  com- 
menced such  a  work  from  some  defect  in  judgment  or 
understanding  ;  especially  since,  aa  you  know,  odd 
and  fax  higher  studies  are  required  for  such  a  pertom- 
ance."  (Sat.,  I,  *♦.)—  Prevailed  on,  at  length,  tr 
theae  importunities,  Virgil,  about  a  year  after  the  re- 
turn of  Augustus,  recited  to  him  the  sixth  book,  a 
resence  of  bis  sister  Octavia,  who  had  recently  los- 
er only  son  Marcetlua,  tbe  darling  of  Rome,  sac  £» 
adopted  child  of  Augustus.  Hie  poet.  protaMr.  = 
the  prospect  of  this  recitation,  bad  inserted  the  afikt- 
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mg  pasesge  in  which  he  alludes  to  the  premature 
doath  of  the  beloved  youth  : 

"  0  vote,  ingentem  luctum  ru  quart  lucrum,"  Ac. 

Bat  he  had  skilfully  suppressed  the  name  of  Mvcellue 
till  he  cane  to  the  line, 

•'TuMftntUut  eru — wuunbut  date  lilia  pious." 

It  may  well  be  believed  that  the  widowed  mother 
of  Marcellus  swooned  away  at  the  pathos  of  these 
verses,  which  no  one,  even  at  this  day,  can  read  un- 

r:d.  Virgil  is  said  to  have  received  from  the 
ted  parent  10,000  sesterces  (dena  teetertia)  for 
each  verse  of  this  celebrated  passage. — It  was  much 
the  practice  among  the  Roman  poets  to  read  their 
productions  aloud  ;  and  Virgil  is  said  to  have  recited 
his  verses  with  wonderful  sweetness  and  propriety  of 
articulation..  During  the  composition  of  the  iEneid, 
he  occasionally  repeated  portions  of  it  to  those  friends 
whose  criticisms  be  thought  might  Improve  the  pas- 
sage he  rehearsed.  Eros,  his  librarian  and  freedmsn, 
used  to  relate,  when  far  advanced  in  life,  that,  in  the 
course  of  his  reciting,  his  master  had  extemporsrily 
filled  up.  two  hemistichs;  the  one  was  "  Mnenum 
J&oliden,"  to  which  he  immediately  added,  "  quo  turn 
prcutanlior  alter,"  and  the  other  the  half  verse  fol- 
lowing, "  JBrt  acre  error,"  to  which,  aa  if  struck  by 
poetic  inspiration,  he  subjoined,  "  Mertemque  accen- 
iere  cantu  ;"  and  he  immediately  ordered  his  amanu- 
ensis to  insert  these  additions  in  their  proper  places  in 
the  manuscript  of  his  nosm.— Having  brought  the 
lEneid  to  a  conclusion,  but  not  the  perfection  which 
m  wished  to  bestow  upon  it,  Virgil,  contrary  to  .the 
id  vice  and  wish  of  his  friends,  resolved  to  travel  into 
jrreece,  that  he  might  correct  and  polish  this  great 
production  at  leisure  in  that  land  of  poetic  imagination, 
t  was  on  undertaking  this  voyage  that  Horace  ad- 
Irtsscd  to  him  the  affectionate  ode  beginning, 

"Sktt  Din  potent  Cypri,"  Ac.  (1,  3). 

firgil  proceeded  directly  to  Athens,  where  he  com- 
menced the  revise!  of  bis  epic  poem,  and  added  the 
lagnificent  introduction  to  the  third  book  of  the 
Jeorgics.   He  bad  been  thus  engaged  for  some  months 


le  intention  of  Virgil  to  have  spent  three  years  in  that 
oantry  in  the  correction  of  bit  poem ;  after  which  he 
roposed  to  pass  his  days  in  his  native  country  of  Man- 
ia, and  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  atody  of  pbiloao- 
hy,  or  to  the  composition  of  some  great  historical  poem, 
"he  arrival  of  Augustus,  however,  induced  him  to  sfaort- 
a  hie  stay,  snd  to  embrace  the  opportunity  of  returning 
i  Italy  in  the  retinue  of  the  emperor.  But  the  hand  of 
Bath  was  already  upon  him.  From  his  youth-  be  had 
sen  of  a  delicate  constitution ;  and,  as  age  advanced, 
5  was  afflicted  with  frequent  headaehea,  asthma,  and 
iitting  of  blood.  Even  the  climate  of  Naples  could 
>t  preserve  him  from  frequent  attacks  of  these  mak- 
es, and  their  worst  symptoms  bad  increased  during 
a  residence  in  Greece.  The  vessel  m  which  he 
nbarked  with  the  emperor  touched  at  Megara,  where 
)  waa  seized  with  great  debility  and  languor.  When 
i  again  went  on  board,  his  distemper  waa  so  increased 
<  the  motion  and  agitation  of  the  vessel,  that  be  ex- 
red  a  few  days  after  be  had  landed  at  Brondisium, 
i  the  southeastern  coaat  of  Italy.'  His  death  happen- 
I  A.TJ.C.  734,  when  he  waa  in  the  Slat  year  of  bis 
;e  When  he  felt  its  near  approach,  he  ordered  his 
lends  Vsrius  and  Plotius  Tucca,  who  were  then  with 
m.  to  burn  the  yEneid  aa  an  imperfect  poem.  The 
icient  classical  authorities  only  ssy  that  Virgil  cont- 
ended the  iEneid  to  be  burned.  (PHn.,  7,  30.— 
uL  GeU.,  N.  A.,  17,  10.— Afaereo.,  Sat.,  1,  SC.) 
8N 


Donates  aaya  that  he  bad  ordered  it  to  he  burned.  Mat 
adds,  that  on  Vsrius  and  Tucca  representing  to  hiaa 
that  Augustas  would  not  permit  it  to  be  destroyed, 
he  committed  it  to  them  for  revise!  and  conectioav 
Moreri  relates  the  story  at  it  »  told  by  Macrobius, 
Aulas  GeUius,  and  Pliny ;  and  Beyle,  aa  usual,  rep- 
rehends him  because  he  has  not  given  it  accord, 
ing  to  the  version  of  Dona  tut.  Augustus,  however* 
interposed  to  save  a  work  which  be  no  doubt  aaw 
would  at  onee  confer  immortality  on  the  poet  and  on 
the  prince  who  patronised  him.  It  waa  accordingly 
intrusted  to  V  arias  and  Tucca,  with  a  power  to  revise 
and  retrench,  but  with  a  chaise  that  tbey  should  make 
no  additions ;  a  command  which  they  so'  strictly  ob- 
served as  not  to  complete  even  the  hemistichs  which 
had  been  left  imperfect.  They  are  said,  however,  to 
have  struck  ant  twenty-two  verses  from  the  second 
book,  where  JSoess,  perceiving  Helen  smid  the  am*v 
king  ruins  of  Troy,  intends  to  slay  her,  till  bis  design 
is  prevented  by  his  goddess  mother.  (Consult  Ce> 
(rest,  <Eu*re»  Ac  Vtrgile;  Dieeert.  tur  le  id  hmn 
de  I'Sneide,  not*  10.)  These  lines,  accordingly,  wen 
wanting  in  many  of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  bat  they 
have  been  subsequently  restored  to  their  place.  There 
was  also  a  report  long  current,  that  Vsrius  had  made 
a  change,  which  still  subsists,  in  the  arrangement  of 
two  of  the  books,  ,  by  transposing  the  order  of  the  Baa- 
end  and  third,  the  Utter  having  stood  first  in  the  ori- 
ginal manuscript.  According  to  some  accounts,  the 
four  lines  "Bit  ego  quondam,"  dee.,  which  ate  still 
prefixed  to  the  ,£neid  in  many  editions,  were  expos) 
ged  by  Varies  and  Tucca;  but,  according  to  others, 
they  never  were  written  by  Virgil,  and  are  no  better 
than  an  interpolation  of  the  middle  ages. — Virgil  be- 
q.io,  H-d  the  greater  part  of  his  wealth,  which  waa  oon 
sulci  u  ile,  to  a  brother.  The  remainder  waa  divided 
among  his  patron  Mswenas,  snd  bis  friends  Vsrius  and 
Tucca.  Before  his  death,  be  i  had  also  commanded 
that  his  bones  should  be  carried  to  Naples,  where  he 
bad  lived  so  long  and  so  happily,  Thia  order  waa  ful- 
filled, under  charge  of  Augustus  himself.  Accord- 
ing to  toe  most  ancient  tradition  and  the  most  com- 
monly received  opinion,  the  tomb  of  Virgil  lies  aboat 
two  miles  to  the  north  ef  Naples,  on  the  slope  of  the 
bill  of  Faorilippo,  and  over  this  entrance  to  toe  grotto 
or  subterraneous  passage  which  has  bean  eat  through 
its  ridge,  en  the  road  leading  from  Naples  to  Puteou. 
Ghiverius  and  Addison,  indeed,  have  placed  the  tomb 
en  the  other  aide  of  Naples,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  |  but  the  other  opinion  is  baaed  spas  -tike 
common  tradition  of  the  country,  and  accords  with  the 
belief  of  Petrarch,  Sannaaarius,  and  Bembo :  it  nap 
still  be  cherished,  therefore,  by  the  traveller  who  clanks 
the  hiU  of  Pausilippo,  and  he  may  still  think  that  ha 
hails  the  shade  of  Virgil  on  the  apot  when  his  ashes 
repose.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  veneration 
which  the  Romans  entertained  tor  she  works  of  Virgil, 
bis  sepulchre  was  neglected  before  the  time  of  Martial, 
who  dee  hues  that  Sinus  Italics*  first  restored  ita  long- 
forgotten  honours.  What  is  at  present  called  the 
tomb,  is  in  the  form  of  a  small,  square,  flat-roofed 
building,  placed  on  a  ant  of  platform,  near  the  brow 
ef  a  precipice,  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  sheltered 
"  r  a  superincumbent  nek.  Half  a  century  ago,  when 
ore  travelled  in  Italy,  an  anoient  laurel  (a  shoot,  per- 
haps, of  the  same  which  Petrarch  had  planted)  over- 
hang the  simple  edifiae.  (if era's  Travels,  Letter  66.) 
Within  the  low  vaulted  cell  was  once  placed  the  una 
supposed  to  ceotein  the  ashes  of  Vmgil.  Pistro  8te- 
feno,  who  rived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  esenteone 
that  he  bad  aeon  the  am,  with  the  epitaph  inscribed  oa 
it,  which  ie  said  to  have  been  written  by  the  poet  him- 
self a  few  momenta  before  bis  death : 

1  Memtum  me  gemeit ;  Ostein  rapture  ;  tenet  nun.' 
Pvthempe.    Cseuu  patent,  rare,  duett." 
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It  wu  a  common  practice  among  the  Latin  poet*  to 
write  their  own  epitaph* ;  and,  if  the  above  dietich  be 
the  production  of  Virgil  himself,  it  is  eminently  ex- 
pressive of  that  modesty  which  is  universally  allowed 
to  have  been  one  of  the  many  amiable  features  of  his 
character,  and  which  is  by  no  means  observable  in  the 
epitaphs  composed  for  themselves  by  Enniut  and  N«- 
vios.  The  Italian  writer  just  cited  also  remarks, 
that  Robert  of  Anjou,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of 
•ucb  a  relic  during  the  civil  wars,  bad  the  um  conveyed 
to  CatUl  Nuovo.  It  seems  that  so  much  care  was 
taken,  that  k  was  concealed  too  well  to  be  ever  after- 
ward  discovered. — We  have  seen  that,  at  Rome,  Vir- 
gil avoided  all  public  honours,  and  was  disconcerted 
by  marks  of  general  admiration.  But,  though  he 
loved  retirement  and  contemplation ;  though  be  was  of 
•  thoughtful  and  somewhat  melancholy  temper ;  and 
though  he  felt  not  that  anxiety  for  paltry  distinctions 
Or  trivial  testimonies  of  honour  which  harassed  the 
morbid  mind  of  Tasso,  it  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  idea 
that  be  was  indifferent  to  glory,  as  Donatus  and  As- 
eonius  Pedianua  have  asserted.  He  was  evidently 
fond  ef  fame,  and  desirous  to  obtain  the  applause  of 
his  contemporaries.  And  while  he  shunned  the  vul- 
gar gaxe  and  shrank  from  the  pressure  of  the  multi- 
tude, he  was  not,  in  the  hours  of  retirement,  without 
that  proud  exultation  of  spirit,  that  consciousness  of 
high  intellectual  endowments  and  strong  imaginative 
powers,  which  announced  to  him  that  he  was  called 
to  immortality,  and  destined  to  confer  immortality  on 
Us  country. — It  has  already  been  remarked,  that,  in 
his  pastoral  poetry,  Virgil  was  the  professed  imitator 
of  Theocritus :  his  images,  indeed,  are  all  Greek,  and 
bis  scenery  sueli  as  he  found  painted  in  the  pages  of 
the  Sicilian  poet,  and  not  what  he  had  himself  observ- 
ed on  the  banks  of  the  Miocius.  Yet,  with  all  this  im- 
itation and  resemblance,  the  productions  of  the  two 
poets  are  widely  different.  Thus,  the  delineations  of 
character  in  Theocritus  are  more  varied  and  lively. 
Hie  Idyls  exhibit  a  gallery  of  portraits  whioh  enter- 
tains by  its  vsriety  or  delights  by  its  truth;  and  in 
which  every  rural  figure  is  so  distinctly  drawn,  that  it 
stands  out,  ss  it  were,  from  the  canvass,  in  a  defined 
and  certain  form.  But  that  want  of  discrimination  of 
character,  which  has  been  so  frequently  remarked  in 
the  -lEneid,  is  also  observable  in  the  pastorale  of  Vir- 
gil. His  Thyrsis,  Dcphnis,  snd  Menalcaa  resemble 
each  other.  No  shepherd  is  distinguished  by  any  pe- 
culiar disposition  or  humour ;  they  aU  speak  from  the 
Up*  of  the  poet,  and  their  dialogue  is  modelled  by  the 
standard  of  his  own  elegant  mind.  A  difference  is 
likewise  observable  in  the  scenes  and  descriptions. 
Those  of  Theocritus  possess  that  minuteness  and  accu- 
racy so  conducive  to  poetic  truth  and  reality ;  Virgil's 
representations  are  more  general,  and  bring  only  vague 
images  before  the  fancy.  In  the  Idyls  of  Theocritus 
we  find  a  rural,  romantic  wild  nets  of  thought,  and  the 
most  pleasing  descriptions  of  simple,  unadorned  nature, 
heightened  by  the  charm  of  the  Doric  dialect  But 
Virgil,  in  borrowing  his  images  and  sentiments,  has 
seldom  drawn  an  idea  from  his  Sicilian  master  without 
beautirving  it  by  the  lustre  of  his  language.  The  chief 
merit,  however,  of  Virgil's  imitations  lies  in  hie  judi- 
cious selections.  Theocritus'*  sketches  of  manners  are 
often  coarse  and  unpleasing ;  and  his  most  beautiful 
descriptions  sre  almost  always  too  crowded.  But  Vir- 
gil refined  whatever  was  gross,  and  threw  aaide  all  that 
was  overloaded'  or  superfluous.  He  made  hie  shep- 
herds more  cultivated  than  even  those  of  his  own  time. 
He  represented  them  with  some  of  the  features  which 
Are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  awains  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  when  they  were  possessed  of 
great  flocks  and  herds,  and  had  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  astronomy,  cosmogony,  and  music  ;  when  the  pas- 
toral life,  in  short,  appeared  perfection,  and  nature 
bad  lavished  sll  her  stores  to  render  the  shepherd  hap- 
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1  py. — Thus  much  for  the  pastoral  poetry  ofVjp. 
I  We  come  next  to  the  Georgics.  This  poem,  which* 
I  in  four  books,  derives  its  title  from  the  Greek  Vturp- 
;  (to,  which  lest  is  compounded  of  yco  (7$), "  (Jk  taruV 
and  ipyov,  "  labour."    The  subject  u  hoibsodrj  n 
general.    The  poem  of  the  Georgics  is  is  remaiiitw 
for  majesty  and  magnificence  of  diction,  as  the  Ec- 
logues sre  for  sweetness  and  harmony  of  versificstioi 
It  is  the  most  complete,  elaborate,  and  finished  poem 
in  the  Latin,  or  perhaps  in  any  language ;  and,  thoogk 
the  choice  of  subject  and  the  situations  afforded  lea 
expectation  of  success  than  the  pastorals,  so  modi  ha 
been  achieved  by  art  and  genius,  that  the  author  an 
chiefly  exhibited  himself  as  a  poet  on  topics  where  h 
was  difficult  to  appear  as  such.    Rome,  from  its  local 
situation,  was  not  well  adapted  for  commerce ;  ltd. 
from  the  time  of  Romulus  to  that  of  Caesar,  agricd- 
ture  had  been  the  chief  cafe  of  the  Romans,  fu  op- 
erations were  conducted  by  the  greatest  staiesna, 
and  ita  precepts  ipculcatcd  by  the  profoundest  sduhn 
The  long  continuance,  however,  snd  fatal  ranges  ef 
the  civil  wars,  hsd  now  occasioned  an  almost  geteni 
desolation.    Italy  was,  in  a  great  measure,  deposi- 
ted of  its  husbandmen.    Tie  soldiers,  by  whom  ik 
lands  were  newly  occupied,  hsd  too  long  ravished  it 
fields  to  think  of  cultivating  them ;  and,  in  cone- 
quenee  of  the  farms  lying  waste,  a  famine  and  insur- 
rection bad  nearly  ensued.  (Georg.,  1,  SOS.)  In  the* 
circumstances,  Maecenas  resolved,  if  possible,  to  term 
the  decayed  spirit  of  agriculture,  to  recall  the  lost 
habits  of  peaceful  industry,  and  to  make  rural  improre- 
ment,  as  it  hsd  been  in  former  times,  the  prenilss; 
amusement  among  the  great :  and  be  wisely  jodged, 
that  no  method  was  so  likely  to  contribute  to  the* 
important  objects  as  a  recommendation  ef  agricetat 
by  all  the  insinuating  charms  of  poetry.  At  his  ssj- 
gestion,  accordingly,  Virgil  commenced  his  Geerpa, 
which  were  thus,  in  some  degree,  undertaken  from  1 
political  motive,  and  with  a  view  to  promote  the  vet- 
fare  of  bis  country  ;  sod,  as  in  the  eclogue  wbjcan- 
n ounces  the  return  of  the  golden  age,  be  strme  t> 
render  his  woods  worthy  of  a  consul,  so,  in  his  Geor- 
gics, be  studied  to  make  hia  fields  deserving  of  Mt- 
censs  and  Augustus.   But,  though  written  with  1  p> 
triotic  object,  bv  order  of  a  Roman  statesman,  and  n 
a  subject  peculiarly  Roman,  the  imitative  spirit  of 
Latin  poetry  still  prevailed,  and  the  author  could  on 
avoid  recurring,  even  in  his  Georgics,  to  a  Greens 
model.    A  few  verses  on  the  signs  snd  prognostics  d 
the  weather  have  been  translated  from  the  Pksvmat 
of  Aratus.    But  the  Works  and  Days  of  Hesiod  is  the 
pattern  which  he  has  chiefly  held  in  view.  In  refer- 
ence to  his  imitation  of  this  model,  be  himself  »}!«< 
his  Georgics  an  Ascrean  poem  ;  and  he  appears,  in- 
deed, to  have  been  a  aincere  admjrer  of  tie  sncier: 
bard.    In  the  Works  and  Days,  Hesiod,  after  a  de- 
scription of  the  successive  ages  of  the  world,  poisu 
out  the  means  for  procuring  an  honest  livelihood  0: 
these  the  proper  exercise  of  agriculture  is  one  of  tit 
principal.    He  accordingly  gives  directions  for  the  a- 
boors  of  the  field,  and  enumerates  those  days  on  whidi 
the  various  operations  of  husbandry  ought  to  be  per- 
formed.   It  la  chiefly,  then,  in  the  first  and  second 
books  of  the  Georgics  (where  Virgil  discourses  on  tr- 
iage and  planting)  that  he  has  imitated  the  Works  ini 
Days.    Hesiod  has  not  treated  of  the  breeding  off* 
tie  or  care  of  bees,  which  form  the  subjects  of  the  tt« 
and  fourth  books  of  the  Roman  poet.    But  in  the  for- 
mer books  be  has  copied  hia  predecessor  in  some  of 
his  most  minute  precepts  of  agriculture,  as  well  ss  a 
hia  injunctions  with  regard  to  the  superstitious  jteen- 
ance  of  days.   Virgil's  arrangement  of  his  topics  » 
at  once  the  moat  natural,  and  that  which  best  caniet 
his  reader  along  with  him.    He  begins  with  the  f«e|> 
aralion  of  the  inert  mass  of  earth  and  the  soBing  » 
grain,  which  form  the  most  intractable  pert  of  to  k> 
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ject.  Then  be  discloses  to  our  view  a  more  open 
prospect  and  a  wider  horizon,  leading  oa  among  the 
rich  and  diversified  scenes  of  nature,  the  shades  of 
vineyards,  and  blossoms  of  orchards.  He  next  pre- 
sents us  with  pictures  of  joyous  and  animated  exist- 
ence. The  nsefnt  herds,  the  courageous  horse,  the 
Nomades  of  Africa  and  Scythia  pass  before  us,  and 
the  fancy  is  excited  by  images  of  the  whole  moving 
creation.  He  at  length  concludes  with  those  insects 
which  have  formed  themselves  into  a  well-ordered  com- 
munity, and  which,  in  their  nature,  laws,  and  govern- 
ment, seem  most  nearly  to  approach  the  human  spe- 
cies. Many  of  Virgil's  rules,  particularly  those  con- 
cerning the  care  of  cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the 
works  of  the  ancient  agricultural  writers  of  his  own 
country.  Seneca,  indeed,  talks  lightly  of  the  accuracy 
and  value  of  hia  precepts.  '  But  Columella  speaks  of 
him  as  an  agricultural  oracle  ("  verutino  vaU  teiut 
oractdo  zrediUcrmtu") ;  and  all  modem  travellers,  who 
have  had  occasion  to  examine  the  mode  of  agriculture 
even  at  this  day  practised  in  Italy,,  bear  testimony  to 
his  exactnesa  in  the  .minutest  particulars.  His  pre- 
cepts of  the  most  sordid  and  trivial  descriptions  are  de- 
livered with  dignity,  and  the  most  common  observa- 
tions have  received  novelty  or  importance  by  poetic 
embellishment.  It  is  thus  that  he  contrives,  by  con- 
verting rules  into  images,  to  give  a  picturesque  col- 
ouring or  illustration  to  the  most  unpromising  topics, 
to  scatter  roses  amid  his  fields,  and  to  cover,  as  it 
were,  with  verdure  the  thorns  and  briers  of  agricultural 
discussion.  This  talent  of  expressing  with  elegance 
what  is  trifling  and  in  itself  little  attractive,  ia  one  of 
the  most  difficult  arts  of  poetry,  and  no  one  was  belter 
acquainted  with  it  than  Virgil.  But,  though  he  has 
inculcated  his  precepts  with  as  much  clearness,  ele- 
gance, snd  dignity  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  admits, 
and  even  in  this  respect  has  greatly  improved  on  He- 
siod,  BtHI  it  is  not  on  these  precepts  that  the  chief  beau- 
ty of  the  Georgics  depends.  With  the  various  discus- 
sions on  com,  vines,  cattle,  and  bees,  he  hss  interwo- 
ven every  philosophical,  morel,  or  my  thological  episode 
on  which  he  could  with  propriety  seise.  In  sll  didac- 
tic poems  the  episodes  are  the  chief  embellishments. 
The  noblest  passages  ef  Lucretius  are  those  in  which 
he  so  sincerely  paints  the  charms  of  virtue,  and  the 
delights  of  moderation  and  contentment.  In  like  man- 
ner, the  finest  verses  of  Virgil  are  .his  invocations  to 
the  gods,  his  addresses  to  Augustus,  bis  account  of  the 
prodigies  before  the  death  of  Cssar,  and  bis  descrip- 
tion of  Italy.  How  beautiful  and  refreshing  are  his 
praises  of  a  country  life  !  how  solemn  and  majestic  hia 
encomiums  on  the  sage  who  had  triumphed,  as  it  were, 
over  the  powers  of  destiny  ;  who  had  shut  his  esxs  to 
the  murmurs  of  Acheron,  and  dispelled  from  his  ima- 
gination those  invisible  and  inaudible  phantoms  which 
wander  on  the  other  side  of  death!  In  these  and 
many  other  pssssges,  it  is  evident  that  Virgil  contends 
with  Lucretius,  and  strives  hard  to  surpass  him. 
There  is  a  close  resemblance  in  the  topics  an  which 
these  two  poets  descant,  but  a  wide  difference  between 
them  in  tone  and  manner.  Lucretius  is  more  bold  and 
aiinple  than  hia  successor,  snd  displays  more  of  the 
vivida  vis  animi  ;  but  his  outlines  are  harder,  and  we 
never  find  in  Virgil  any  of  those  rugged  verses  or  un- 
polished expressions  which  we  so  frequently  encoun- 
ter in  Lucretius.  In  the  theological  parts,  snd  those 
which  relate  to  a  state  of  - future  existence,  Lucretius 
assumes,  as  it  were,  a  tone  of  defiance,  while  Virgil 
is  more  cslm,  contemplative,  and  resigned.  As  the 
works  of  Virgil  were  never  completely  forgotten  du- 
ring the  dark  ages,  or,  at  all  events,  were  the  first 
classical  productions  which  were  brought  to  light  or 
studied  at'  the  revival  of  literature,  we  find  imitations 
of  the  Georgics  in  the  earliest  poets  who  appeared  af- 
ter tbst  period.  The  "  Stuheue"  of  Politian,  "  tn 
.YirgilU  Oeergietn  enamtione  pramnciata,"  is  an 


abridgment  of  the  subject  of  that  poem,  and  seven! 
passages  are  nearly  copied  from  it.  Of  other  mod- 
ern Latin  poems  which  have  been  written  in  imi- 
tation of  the  Georgics,  Vaniere's  Prtrdhim  Rutticvm 
approaches  nearest  to  it  in  the  subject;  but  it  is  a 
tedious  and  languid  production.  The  Italian  poem 
of  Akunanni,  in  six  books,  entitled  "Delia  Coltnaxi- 
oru,"  enlarges  on  the  various  topics  discussed  in  the 
first  three  books  of  Virgil ;  while  Rucellai,  the  coun- 
trymen and  contemporary  of  Alamanni,  has,  in  his 
poem  Le  Api,  nearly  translated  the  fourth  book,  omit- 
ting, however,  the  fable  of  Ariatatua.  Both  these  po- 
ems, in  nrri  ecioiti,  are  written  with  much  elegance 
and  purity  of  style,  and  contain  many  paassges  which 
might  bear  a  comparison  with  the  most  celebrated  parts 
of  that  immortal  work  An  which  they  were  modelled. 
A  few  linea  in  the  fourth  book  have  also  given  to  Ra- 
pin  the  hint  for  his  Latin  poem,  Harti ;  but,  as  Addi- 
son has  remarked,  "  there  is  more  pleassntness  in  the 
little  platform  of  a  garden  which  Virgil  gives  ns,  than 
in  all  the  spacious  walks  and  waterworks  of  Rapin." 
The  same  subject  baa  been  enlarged  on  by  DeliHe* 
who  waa  a  translator  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Vir- 
gil, and  has  borrowed  from  him  some  of  the  finest 
pssssges,  both  in  Lee  Jurdint,  and  hia  other  poem, 
L' Homme  dee  Champs,  which  may  be  considered  as 
s  continuation  of  the  Georgics,  by  adding  a  moral  part 
to  the  Latin  poem.  St.  Lambert,  in  hia  Saieont,  and 
Roncher,  in  his  lieu,  have  also  frequently  availed 
themselves  of  the  Georgics.  It  is  impossible  here  to 
point  out  particular  imitations;  but  it  may  be  observed 
of  these  poems  in  general,  that  they  are  vague  and 
diffuse,  snd  never  reach  that  pregnant  brevity  of  style 
by  which  their  great  original  is  distinguished.  It  has 
been  remarked  by  Wharton,  that,  of  all  our  English 
poems,  "  Philip's  Cider,  which  is  s  close  imitation  of 
the  Georgics,  conveys  to  us  the  fullest  ides  of  Virgil's 
manner,  whom  he  has  exactly  followed  in  conciseness 
of  style,  in  throwing'  in  frequent  morel  reflections,  in 
varying  the  method  of  giving  his  precepts,  in  his  dt 
gressioos,  and  in  his  happy  address  in  returning  again 
to  his  subject;  in  bis  knowledge,  and  love  of  philoso- 
phy, medicine,  agriculture,  snd  antiquity,  and  in  a  cer- 
tain primeval  simplicity  of  manners,  which  is  so  con- 
spicuous iu  both."  But  no  English  poet  has  been  so 
mnch  indebted  to  Virgil  for  bis  fame  aa  Thomson. 
In  his  Seatotu  he  sometimes  assembles  together  dif- 
ferent passages  from  the  Georgics,  snd  sometimes 
scatters  verses  belonging  to  the  same  passage  through 
different  parts  of  his  own  production,  but  at  other 
times  he  translates  straightforward.  In  hia  Spring, 
though  Lucretius  has  contributed  a  share,  he  has  closely 
imitated  from  Virgil  the  description  of  the  golden  age, 
and  of  the  desires  which  the  early  season  excites  among 
the  brute  creation.  From  the  same  source  be  hss  bor- 
rowed, in  his  Summer,  many  circumstances  of  the  thun- 
der-storm,  snd  the  panegyric  on  Greet  Britain,  which  ia 
parodied  from  the  praises  of  Italy.  The  eulogy  which 
he  introduces  in  his  Autumn  on  a  philosophical  life 
may  be  cited  aa  an  example  of  the  closeness  with 
which,  on  some  occasions,  he  imitates  the  Latin  poet 
— The  jEne'ia  next  ckims  our  attention.  It  hss  for  its 
subject  the  settlement  of  the  Trojans  in  Italy.  This 
production  belongs  to  a  nobler  class  ef  poetry  than 
the  Georgics,  arid  is,  perhaps,  equally  perfect  in  its 
kind.  It  ranks,  indeed,  irr  the  very  highest  order,  snd 
it  wss  in  this  exalted  species  tbst  Virgil  wss  most  fit- 
ted to  excel.  Undisturbed  by  excess  of  passion,  and 
never  hurried  away  by  the  current  of  ideas,  be  calmly 
consigned  to  immortal  verse  the  scenes  which  his 
fancy  had  first  painted  as  lovely,  and  which  bit  under- 
standing had  afterward  approved.  The  extent,  toe, 
and  depth  of  the  design  proposed  in  the  J?neid,  ren- 
dered this  ,  subjection  to  the- judgment  indispensable. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose,  with  some  critics,  that 
Virgil  intended  to  give  instruction  to  princes  in  the  art 
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ef  settling  cokraiee  (Catron,  (Steers*  it  Vtrwtfe,  vni. 
J,  p.  48*),  of  to  eopplv  Augustus  with  political  rules 
far  the  government  and  legislation  of  a  gnat  ampin ; 
but  be  evidently  designed,  not  merely  to  deduce  the 
descent  of  Augustas  aad  the  Romsne  from  dBneoe  and 
hi*  oonapanione,  but,  by  creeling  a  perfect  chuaeter  m 
are  hen,  to  shadow  oat  the  eminent  qualitiea  of  hia  im- 
parial  patraa  ;  to  reeenaieod  hie  virtue*  to  hia  coun- 
trymen, who  would  readily  apply  to  bin  the  amiable 
portrait ;  and  perhape  to  suggest,  that  he  was  the  ra- 
lar  of  the  world  announced  ef  old  by  the  propheeieeand 
oracles  of  the  Salorruau  land.  (JSn.,  789,  «?f) 
No  oae  wbp  baa  read  the  jEaeid,  and  atudied  the  biater* 
•sal  character  of  Augustus,  or  the  early  events  of  hia 
reign,  can  doubt  that  JJneee  ia  as  aatagntieol  repre- 
sentation of  that  emperor.— The  ebief  objection  which 
critics  ia  all  agee  have  urged  agaioat  the  JSoeid,  or,  at 
least,  agaioat  the  poetical  character  ef  its  author,  ia  the 
defect  la  what  forma  the  meet  essential  quality  of  a 
poet,  originality  end  the  power  of  invention.  It  baa 
never,  indeed,  been  denied  that  be 
of  intention,  if  it  may  be  so  called 
placing  ideas  that  have  been  preoccupied  ia  a  new 
light,  or  presenting  assemblages, which  base  been  al- 
ready exhibited,  in  a  new  point  ef  view.  Nor  bee  it 
been  disputed  that  be  often  succeeds  in  bestowing  on 
(hem  the  castas  of  novelty,  by  the  power  ef  more  per" 
fast  diction,  aad  by  that  poetic  touch  which  transmutes 
whatever  it  ugbta  on  into  gold.  Bat  it  ia  alleged  that 
he  has  contrived  four  incidents,  aad  opened  ap  no 
aew  veins  of  thought.  It  ia  weU  known  that  the  Re- 
man dramatic  writers,  instead  ef  eo Deriving  plats  ef 
their  own,  trans  rated  the  master-pieces  of  Bophedaa. 
Euripides,  aad  Meuaader.  The  ansae  imitative  spirit 
eatu rally  enough  prevailed  in  the  first  attempts  at  Epic 
poetry.  Whoa  any  beaatnTal  modal  exists  in  an  art, 
it  so  engrosses  and  intimidates  the  mind,  that  we  are 
ant  to  think  that,  in  order  to  as  acute  successfully  any 
work  ef  a  similar  description,  the  approved  prototype 
amat  be  imitated.  It  ia  supposed  that  what  bad  press- 
ed once  must  please  always ;  and'  ctrrarastareree,  in 
themselves  unimportant,  or  perhape  accidental,  are 
om  varied  into  gene  mi  and  immutable  rules,  it  wee 
aataml,  then,  for  the  i>  inns,  struck  with  admiaalion 
at  the  sublime  end  beautiful  prnducrieae  of  the  epie 
raaae  of  Greece,  to  follow  bar  lessons  with  servility. 
The  mind  ef  Virgil  also  led  him  to  imitation.  Hie 
aansllsani  lay  in  the  propriety,  beauty,  aad  majesty  of 
his  poetical  aharaeter,  ia  bis  jadirsoaa  coathvanee  of 
aampoeition,  hie  cotreotoess  of  drawing,  hia  nastily  of 
teste,  bis  artfal  adaptation  of  the  conceptions  ef  ethers 
to  hie  own  purposes,  and  hia  skill  in  the  combination  ef 
materials.  Accordingly,  when  Virgil  first  applied  him- 
self to  fame  a  poem,  which  might  celebrate  hia  im- 
perial master,  and  emulate  the  prod  actions  of  Gteeoe, 
m  a  department  of  poetry  wherein  aha  was  as  yet  unh- 
trailed,  he  first  naturally  bent  a  reverent  dye  an  Ho- 
mer ;  and,  though  he  differed  widely  from  hia  Gxecisa 
master  in  the  qualitiea  of  hie  mind  and  senilis,  he  be- 
came his  moat  strict  and  devoted  disciple.  The  Lat- 
in dramatists,  in  preparing  their  pieces  tar  the  stage, 
had  frequently  compounded  tbem  of  the  pints  of  two 
Greek  plays,  melted,  as  it  were,  into  one ;  and  time 
earn  pen  sated  for  the  want  ef  invention  and  severe 
pliciay  of  composition  by  greater  richness  and  variety 
ef  incident.  From  their  example,  Virgil  oamprebersaV 
ed  ia  hia  plan  the  arguatenu  both  of  the  abed  end 
Odyseey ;  the  one  serving  him  as  a  guide  for  the  wan- 
derings and  adventures  of  hia  hem  previous  te  the  laaaV 
iag  in  Utium,  and  the  other  aa  a  model  for  the  wars 
which  ha  sustained  in  Italy,  la  gam  hie  deetinad  bride 
tervinia.  Ha  had  thus  before  nan  all  the  beauties  aad 
defects  of  Homer,  aa  lights  to  gaze  at  and  as  rooks  to 
be  sheened,  with  the  judgment  of  ages  on  both,  at  a 
chart  which  might  conduct  him  to  yet  greats  perfec- 
tion. In  the  Iliad,  however,  there  waa  this 


ivy,  that  a  sense  of  injury  {easily  eemrnanrcatei  tat* 
leader)  existed  emeng  she  Greeks ;  and  at  Iks  (Mrs 
say,  we  feel,  aa  it  mere,  the  here's  dosha  ef  retarsng 
to  hia  native  country.    But  both  them  rating  arrsti 
pies  of  action  an  wanting  in  the  JBa&i,  watts  tat 
Trojans  rather  inflict  than  sustain  injury,  aad  reus 
lastly  seek  a  settlement  in  near  aad  uaknewa  Uuk 
—Besides  the  well-known  and  authentic  wortr  of  Vi- 
gil that  have  now  been  enumerated,  several  poem 
still  exist  which  are  very  generally  ascribed  to  bra, 
bat  which,  from  their  irdesmrity,  are  sappared  Is  is 
the  productions  of  bw  early  youth.   Of  tame,  tie  ker- 
fs the  Cnies,  which  has  been  translated  by  Spa- 
tinder  the  title  ef  VtrgiPt  Out.  There  era  is 
aa  doabt,  from  two  erntnams  of  Martul  (8,  a6;  H, 
186),  that  there  waa  a  poem  called  CUm  wreck  sal 
been  written  by  Virgil,    flut  it  may  be  qrsrstiared  i 
the  Coder  te  which  Martial  alludes  bene  surest*, 
the  poem  under  that  nemo  which  we  now  parens, 
The  Cafes,  which  still  appears  hi  come  ef  taesdna 
of  Vagal,  ia  net  without  passages  of  cersridsrabu  ns> 
it;  but  it  exhibits  few  merits  of  thetasle  ssdjodgajal 
ef  the  Hantaan  hand.   A  compressed  and  peps* 
brevity  is  eae  of  the  chief  chasactenatica  of  that  ass 
poet's  genuine  works ;  hut  the  Cades,  as  we  am  km 
it,  is  overloaded  end  dirraee,  every  thought  and  dewy- 
I ioo  being  spun  out  through  aa  nanny  lines  sa  posses 
Those  entice  who  contend  for  the  rmtbentrcrty  of  ar 
CuUx,  account  for  this  redundancy  by  sapposrog  tar) 
it  waa  the  firat,  and,  indeed,  a  boyish  prodsciioa  of  M 
srtrious  eothar.   The  Cafe*,  however,  vrbiek  VarJ 
wrote,  had  no  claim  to  such  nn  encase.   Far  Sutra 
mentions,  in  his  Gautkimcon  of  Lucan,  that  the Ra> 
ealia  ef  that  poet  bad  bean  conspleted  by  him  bass 
the  age  at  which  Virgil  wrote  the  Osier.  Nov  ra 
Pharaalia  waa  finished  whan  Loean  waa  ttrmtyer, 
that,  according  te  Statisas,  the  Cmltx  ccnkt  m 
have  been  written  till  after  Virgil  bed  attained  da 
age,  end  ought,  consequently,  te  have  been  uptHaj 
in  point  of  eoospneitroo  es  bin  eorlioot  eclegnte.  TW 
praaabflity  therefore  ia,  that  the  s object  was  ef  Vs. 
gifs  invention,  and  that  some  of  the  verses  mttw 
Vitrjehan,  bat  that  the  poem  had  been  leravtkcnd  « 
and  tnUrpolaaod  by  the  transcribers  ef  the  arsfc 
ages.   The  b object  ef  the  Carles  may  be  caresses! 
aa  partly  pastoral  and  partly  rrarreh-heroic ;  ret  at 
mockery  ie  of  e  gentle  and  delicate  desmptioa.  rsl 
ranch  real  baaaty  aad  tenderness  break  out  as*  as 
sareed  eolemnity.    A  goatherd  leads  oat  aa  dads 
to  feed  upon  the  pes  tares  Bear  Mount  Citksm 
Having  fallen  asleep,  he  ia  soeVdeuly  roused  fronts 
chambers  by  the  bite  of  a  gnat ;  and,  while  swskesug, 
he  crushes  to  death  the  insect  which  had  rtrructsd  re- 
wound. He  then  | 
hag,  which,  if  <hie  r 
inevitably  have  destroyed  1 

appears  te  the  shepherd  en  the  following  rdakt,rai 
reproaches  him  with  having  occasioned  its  death  X  m 
moment  when  it  had  saved  hie  life.  The  mvsels* 
scribes  all  that  it  had  aaen  in  the  infernal  remans  dais] 
its  wanderings,  bavins  as  yet  obtained  no  fixed  baser 
than-  Next  day  the  shepherd  prepares  s  tomb,  ia  ante 
to  procure  repose  for  the  ghost  of  hia  benefactor.* 
celebratee  ia  due  farm  its  fanecal  obseqoKt.  Birr 
thehnee^eodpaofaabsy  the  meet  gnrmine,  patssge  of  at 
poem  ie  that  near  the  begin ning,  in  which  the  eatte 
deeeriaes  the  goatherd  leading  oat  hia  cocks  toast 
pesters,  sad  in  which  be  descants  on  the  plassuteidt 
county  life.  Ac  amended  by  Heyne,  and  cleared  km 
the  iatrarseiatione  ef  the  schrrhketa,"  we  may  find  ia  im 
rroerneef  theee  Sowers  of  sang  vrtaasferrvrardexesrs- 
ad  to  such  raatariry  sod  perfeosioa  in  the  Getrrgrcs- 
Tha  Carte,  a  poem  of  the  same  rJoabtfel  sattrsradF 
with  the  Carres,  and  which  come  rrrammeatattn  bat 
attnbjoed  to  Cornelius  GeHua,  records  the  wdHw" 
mys!»<*Tgio»xw*^ 


itb  the  insect  vshrch  bat  nrnieteo  m 
i  percesvee  a  hssge  serpent  spprsacb 
I  sleep  had  not  been  broker.,  vers! 
atrayed  hiaa.    The  shade  of  tberra 
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iranstortnation  into  A*  bird  called  Ciris,  from  which  the 
poem  derives  its  title.  That  pert  which  is  introductory 
to  the  complaint  of  Scylla  ie  not  tew  cleat  in  language 
or  lofty  hi  point  of  conception.  The  lamentation  it- 
serf  ie  as  good  as  might  Be  expected,  considering  the 
Mattion  in  which  it  was  ottered,  Minos  having,  on  his 
royage  home,  fastened  her  to  the  side  of  his  Teasel, 
Mtd  thus  dragged  her  along  throogh  the  sea.  Some 
>f  the  lines  we  palpable  imitations  of  the  soliloquy  or 
Ariadne  in  Catullus.  Perhaps  the  best  passage  is 
me  in  which  that  poet  has  also  been  closely  imitated, 
leseribing  the  effects  of  ongovemsMe  lore  in  the 
•reset  of  SeySa.  From  the  Unit,  Spenser,  who  had 
ran  slated  the  Culex,  imitated  a  long  passage,  which 
institutes  pert  of  the  Legend  of  Britomart,  in  the 
bird  book  of  the  Fair;  Queen.  —The  Morctitm  wootd 
;ertainly  be  a  Curious  and  interesting  production,  could 
t  be  authenticated  as  the  work  of  Virgil  or  8ept)nihia 
ierenus,  to  whom  Wemsdorff  has  ascribed  it,  and  who 
lourished  at  Rome  daring  (he  reigns  of  the  Flavian 
amily.  Its  'subject  is  one  concerning  Which  few  ral- 
es have  descended  to  as  from  antiquity.  It  gives 
in  account  of  the  occupations  and  daily  Hte  of  an  Ite!» 
an  peasant ;  and,  so  far  as  it  goes,  everything  is  ra- 
ited with-  the  greatest  minuteness ;  but  the  emptoy- 
nents  only  of  the  morning  are  recorded.  The  peasant 
Mmulus  rises  with  the  dawn.  He  gathers  together 
he  asbes  of  the  yesterday's  fire.  He  then  bakes  some 
«ead ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  ait  African  freed- 
•Oman  named  Cybate,  be  prepares  a  sort  of  food  call- 
id  Morctum,  which  gives  name  to  the  poem,  and  was 
:hiefly  composed  of  herbs  culled  from  his  garden. 
This  introduces  a  carious  description  of  a  peasant's 
:itchen-garden,  and  the  sort  of  plants  which  were  rear- 
d  in  it.  The  poem  concludes  with  the  peasant's 
'oking  his  oxsn,  and  beginning  to  plough  his  field, 
t  is  probable,  however,  that  what  is  now  extant  is 
aery  a  fragment  at  the  commencement  of  the  Meretum, 
ir  the  first  of  a  series  of  rustic  eclogues,  in  which  the 
[vocations  of  a  peasant  were  described  in  succession 
hrougb  the  whore  day.  The  Oopa  merely  contains 
n  invitation  from  an  hostess,  who  was  a  native  of 
tjrria,  to  pass  the  hours  merrily  in  a  place  of  enter- 
■imaent  which  she  kept  beyond  the  gates  of  Rome ; 
>at  a  good-humoured  drinking-song  by  the  majestic 
itithor  of  the  Georgics  and  /Eneid  ts  in  itself  a  curi- 
wity. — The  best  edition  of  Virgil  is  that  of  Heyne, 
which  first  appeared  from  the  Leipsic  press  in  1767- 
18, 4  vols.  8vo.  It  has  been  often  reprinted :  the  most 
complete  is  that  with  the  additions  ef  Wagner,  Lip*., 
[«8 1 .  The  edition  of  Forbiger,  Lips.,  1836-9, 3  vols. 
Iro,  is  also  s  very  useful  one.  (.Ihmlap't  Roman 
literature,  vol.  S,  p.  68,  Itql  ) 

VisoiNf  a,  a  daughter  of  the  centurion  L.  Virginios. 
The  maiden  had  been  betrothed  to  U  leilios,  one  of  the 
ribunes,  and  the  author  of  the  law  known  by  hia  name, 
rler  beauty,  however,  inflamed  the  passions  of  Appios 
Claudius,  the  decemvir,  and  he  caased  one  ef  his  eli- 
nrte,  M.  Claudius,  to  seize  her  as  hia  slave,  intending 
n  this  manner  to  get  the  person  ef  the  damsel  within 
tie  power.  Intelligence  was  immediately  sent  to  the 
romp  to  Virginius,  who,  obtaining  leave  of  absence, 
mvlened  to  Rome  to  protect  bis  daughter.  But  in 
rain  did  he  claim  his  child ;  in  vsin  appeal  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people ;  in  vain  address  himself  to  the 
tetter  mind  of  Appius.  The  decemvir,  blind  to  ev- 
rry  thing  bet  the  beauty  of  Virginia,  and  deaf  to  alt  but 
he  impulse  of  his  own  passion,  passed  sentence,  as- 
signing the  maiden  to  Claudius.  Upon  this,  Virgimus, 
matching  up  a  botcher's  knife,  exclaimed,  "  This  is 
he  only  way  left,  my  child,  to  keep  thee  free  and  on- 
,tained !"  and  plunged  it  into  her  heart ;  then,  turning 
o  Appios,  he  cried,  "  On  thee  and  on  thy  head  be  the 
rarse  of  this  innocent  blood !"  Appius  ordered  him 
,o  be  seized,  but  jn  vain.  Waving  aloft  the  bloody 
caife,  he  burst  throogh  the  multitude,  flew'  to  the 


gates,  mounted  a  hone,  and  spotted  headlong  to  fltt 
camp  near  Tusculnm.  The  wild  and  frantic  aspect 
of  virgimus,  hie  attire  stained  with  blood,  and  the 
bloody  knife  atill  held  convulsively  in  his  grasp,  in- 
stantly drew  a  crowd  of  the  soldiery  around  nim.  In 
brief  but  burning  terms  he  told  his  tale,  and  called 
aloud  for  vengeance.  One  thrilling  sentiment  of  sym- 
pathising indignation  filled  every  bosom  ;  they  called 
to  arms,  plucked  up  their  standards,  and,  marching  to 
Rome,  seized  upon -the  Aventme.  The  army  near 
Fidena  caught  a  similar  spirit,  having  received  infor- 
mation of  the  bloody  tragedy  from  Icilius.  They,  in 
like  mariner,  threw  off  the  authority  of  their  command- 
ers, chose  military  tribunes  to  lead  them,  and,  hasten- 
ing to  Rome,  joined  their  brethren  on  the  Aventme 
Hut  In  die  city  all  was  tumult  and  terror.  The  de- 
cemvirs were  unable  to  make  head  against  the  excited 
multitude,  end  the  senate  itself  feh  its  power  ineffect- 
ual to  allay  the  tempest  They  began  to  treat  with 
the  people  and  the  army,  yet  with  dilatortness,  hoping 
the  ferment  would  soon  abate,  and  they  might  still  re- 
tain their  power.  But  the  people  were  tn  earnest. 
Leaving  a  strong  body  to  defend  the  Aventine  for  the 
present,  they  marched  in  military  array  through  the 
city,  and  once  more  posted  themselves  on  the  sacred 
mount,  followed  by  vast  numbers  of  the  plebeian  party, 
men,  women,  and  children.  Then  were  the  patricians 
compelled  to  yield,  and  the  decemvirs  resigned.  (Vid. 
Appius,  and  Decemviri.) 

ViKomfos,  the  father  of  Virginia,  made  tribune  of 
the  people  after  the  affair  of  his  daughter.  {Vid. 
Virgima.) 

'  VrtiATHos,  a  shepherd  of  Lusitahia,  a  hunter,  a 
robber,  and  finally  a  military  hero,  almost  unrivalled  in 
fertility  of  resources  under  defeat,  skill  in  the  conduct 
of  hia  forces,  and  courage  ia  the  hour  of  battle.  Like 
the  guerilla  leaders  of  modern  times,  he  knew  how  to 


the  goe 
avail  hi 


himself  of  the  wild  chivalry  of  Ms  countrymen, 
and  the  almost  impenetrable  fastnesses  of  his  coun- 
try ;  bat,'  superior  to  them,  be  was  equally  able  to 

Kide  a  troop  and  to  marshal  an  army.  Six  years  did 
maintain  the  contest;  and  at  length  the  consul 
Cajpio,  unable  to  subdue  him  m  the  field,  procured  his 
assassination.  The  Lusitanians,  deprived  of  their 
brave  leader,  were  soon  afterward  completely  sub- 
dued, B.C.  40    (Flor.,  t,  IT.— Fai.  Max.,  6,  4.) 

Visuaoie,  a  river  of  Germany,  now  the  Werer,  and 
falling  into  the  German  Ocean.  (Tett.  Paten.,  S, 
106.— Tee.,  Ami.,  1,  70.) 

VistCla,  a  rivet  falling  intd  the  Baltic,  the  eastern 
boundary  of  ancient  Germany,  now  the  Vistula,  or,  as 
the  Germans  write  the  word,  the  Weichrel.  [Mela, 
8,  4. — IPHn.,  4,  «.— Amm.  Marc,  9t,  8.) 

VitcLLIos,  I.  Aoxus,  a  Roman  emperor*  who  came 
after  Otho.  Hevras  descended  from  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  Rome,  snd,  as  such,  he  gained  an 
easy  admission  to  the  palace  of  the  emperors.  The 
greatest  part  of  bis  youth  was  spebt  at  Capres,  where 
his  willingness  to  gratify  the  most  vicious  propensities 
of  Tiberius  raised  his  father  to  the  dignity  of  consul 
and  governor  of  Syria.  The  applause  he  gained  in 
this  school  of  debauchery  was  too  great  and  flattering 
to  induce  Vitelliua  to  alter  his  conduct,  and  no  longer 
to  be  one  of  the  votaries  of  vice.  Caligula  was  pleas- 
ed with  his  skill  in  driving  a  chariot ;  Claudius  loved 
him  because  he  was  a  great  gamester ;  and  he  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  favours  of  Nero  by  wishing  him 
to  sing  publicly  in  the  crowded  theatre.  With  such 
an  insinuating  disposition,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  that 
Vitelliua  became  so  great.  He  did  not  fall  with  his 
patrons,  like  the  other  favourites ;  but  the  death  of  an 
emperor  seemed  to  raise  him  to  greater  honours,  and 
to  procure  him  fresh  applause.  He  passed  through  all 
the  offices  of  the  state,  and  gained  the  soldiery  by  do- 
nations and  liberal  promises.  He  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Roman  legions  in  Germany  when  Otho  was  pro 
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claimed  emperor,  tod  the  exaltation  of  hie  rival  was 
do  sooner  beard  in  the  camp,  than  be  was  likewise 
invested  with  the  purple  by  bis  soldiers.    He  accept- 
ed with  pleasure  the  dangerous  office,  and  instantly 
inarched  against  Otho.    Three  battles  were  fought, 
and  in  all  Vitellius  was  conquered.    A  fourth,  how- 
ever, in  the  plains  between  Mantua  and  Cremona,  left 
bim  master  of  the  field  and  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Vitellius  began  bis  reign  by  endeavouring  to  concili- 
ate the  favour  of  the  populace  and  the  troops  by  large 
donations  and  expensive  amusements.    He  then  gave 
a  loose  rein  to  his  own  debasing  appetites,  of  which 
the  chief  waa  absolute  gluttony  of  tbe  very  grossest 
kind.    It  is  almost  incredible,  though  stated  by  histo- 
rians, that  m  less  than  four  months  he  expended  on 
the  mete  luxuries  of  the  table  a  eum  equal  to  about 
seven  millions  sterling.   This  bloated  and  pampered 
ruler  was  soon  regarded  by  all  his  subjects  with  con- 
tempt and  disgust.    The  unrestrained  licentiousness 
of  the  soldiery  tended  equally  to  make  bis  reign  hated 
and  feared  by  all  who  were  exposed  to  tbe  insults  and 
outrages  in  which  they  indulged.   To  supply  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  his  excessive  luxury, 
be  resorted  to  the  too  prevalent  custom  of  listening  to 
the  accusations  of  spies,  and  putting  to  death  all  such 
accused  persons,  that  he  might  seize  upon  their  prop- 
erty.   While  thus  wallowing  in  tbe  indulgence  of  the 
moat  debasing  appetites,  Vitellius  was  startled  by  ti- 
dings of  a  very  alarming  nature.    Vespasian,  who  bad 
been  cent  to  take  the  command  of.  the  army  in  Syria 
in  the  Jewish  war,  and  had  been  detained  there  by  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Jews,  had  sent  his  own  son 
Titus  to  offer  bis  allegiance  to  Oalba.    But,  before 
hia  arrival,  Oalba  waa  dead,  and  Otho  and  Vitelline 
were  contending  for  tbe  empire.   Titua  returned  to 
his  father  for  instructions ;  and,  though  Vespasian  ap- 
peared ready  to  acknowledge  Vitellius,  hia  own  troops 
were  eager  to  raise  him  to  the  sovereignty.    Being  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the 
army,  be  commenced  his  march  towards  Europe.  The 
Illyrian  and  Psnnonian  armies  immediately  declared 
in  hia  favour ;  and  that  of  IUyricum,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Antonius  Primus,  crossed  the  Alps  and 
marched  towards  Rome  to  dethrone  Vitellius.  The 
Vitellian  army,  commanded  by  Carina,  encountered 
that  of  Antonius  near  Cremona,  but  waa  defeated  with 
great  loss,  and  the  city  waa  taken.    Antonius  con- 
tinued to  advance  on  Rome,  and  crossed  the  passes 
of  the  Apennines  while  the  emperor  was  hastening  to 
secure  them.    Vitellius  fled  to  Rome,  which  was  soon 
invested  by  the  victorious  army  of  Antonius.    An  in- 
surrectionary tumult  arose  in  the  city  itself,  during 
wbicb  the  Capitol  was  burned  to  tbe  ground,  and  Sa- 
binna,  the  brother  of  Vespasian,  was  killed.  The 
troops  of  Antonius  at  length  forced  an  entrance  into 
tbe  city,  stormed  the  quarters  of  the  pretorian  guards, 
and  put  those  turbulent  bands  to  the  sword.  Vitel- 
lius endeavoured  to  conceal  himself,  but  was  discov- 
ered, dragged  through  the  streets  to  the  place  of  pun- 
ishment Tor  common  malefactors,  put  to  death  in  the 
most  ignominious  manner,  and  bis  mangled  carcass 
cast  into  the  Tiber  amid  the  execrations  of  the  multi- 
tude.   Eight  months  and  five  days  bad  this  deapica< 
ole  wretch  seemed  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  supreme  do- 
minion, when  thus  overtaken  by  tbe  due  reward  of 
his  debauchery  and  Crimea.    (Hctheringlon'i  History 
of  Rome,  p.  185,  ttqq.) 

ViTKovfos  PollIo,  M.,  a  celebrated  writer  on  ar- 
chitecture, born  at  Verona,  and  contemporary  with  Ju- 
lias Cesar  and  Augustus.  Some,  as,  for  example, 
Newton,  his  English  translator,  have  placed  him  in  the 
reign  of  Titua,  but  they  have  been  refuted  by  Hirl. 
the  author  of  an  elaborate  history  of  ancient  architec- 
ture tficschichte  Act  Bav.kv.ml  bet  den  alien,  Berlin, 
1823,  2  vola.  4to),  at  the  end  of  hia  dissertation  on 
•be  Pantheon.  (Compare  Scholl,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom  ,  vol. 
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2,  p.  188,  aw, Maoris.)  Under  Aoputot,^^ 
ring  tbe  civil  contest,  bad  employed  Sim  in  tie  as, 
struction  of  military  engines,  be  was  appointed  iasptt- 
tor  of  public  buildings  ;  and  it  was  at  tbe  request  g| 
this  prince,  and  availing  himself  as  well  of  tbe  Gnk 
works  already  written  on  that  subject,  u  of  (be  re- 
sult of  hia  own  experience,  that  Vunuioa  puUmw 
his  work  on  Architecture.  It  is  in  ten  boob.  H» 
first  seven  treat  of  architecture,  in  its  propel  seme, 
the  last  three  of  hydraulic  architecture,  ptomooks.iid 
mechanics.  Tbe  style  of  Vitruvios  is  unosteotssne, 
concise,  and  sometimes  obscure.  Its  obscurity,  Im- 
ever,  is  owing  to  the  (set  of  Vitruviua  having  bees  let 
first  Roman  who  wrote  on  tbe  subject  of  archiiectw, 
and  hia  using,  in  consequence,  new  terms  sad  fonts  d 
expression  to  convey  the  meaning  which  he  intesh 
The  best  edition  is  that  of  Schneider,  Lt>»„  1807.  a 
3  vols.  8 to.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  tie  pbni  wees 
originally  accompanied  the  work  of  Vitravua  ue  1st 
to  ue.  (The  following  works  may  be  consulted  mi 
advantage  in  relation  to  Vitrovius :  flirt,  GacUn 
dec.,  already  referred  to. — Stieglitz,  ArcWon  ur 
BaukunM,  Weimar,  1801.— Genelli,  Bncfe  iia  TV 
tntv.,  Bromuckw.  sued  Berlin,  180i.— Ruck,  fries 
terungen  zu  Vitruv't  Bouhuut,  StuUg.,  1801-% 
litz  archaolog.  unterMalt.,  1  AbtL,  Letpz.,  1830.) 

Ulpia  Tbuana,  a  city  of  Dacia,  the  maitm  i 
Decebalus.  It  was  taken  by  Trajan,  and  called  bjss 
name.  Its  previous  appellation  appears  to  here  ben 
Sarmhtegelusa.  The  modern  name  is  VerJdj  a 
Varhel.  ilmeript.,  op.  GnU. — Intcnpt.,  tp.  2am 
Analeu.,  6.) 

UlfiInum,  I.  a  town  of  upper  Mania,  said  bj  P» 
copius  to  have  been  repaired  and  embellished  bj  J» 
tinian,  and  called  Justiniana  Secunda.  It  is  now  & 
utendU.  (Procop.,  B.  <?.,  4,  86.)— II.  Oat  si  a 
principal  towns  of  Dacia,  now  perhaps  Kolme 

Ulpukbs  Dohitmm,  one  of  those  who  ban  <s> 
f erred  the  greatest  honour  on  Roman  juraprofaw 
waa  born  at  Tyre.  Under  Septimius  Serena  bt  it- 
came  the  colleague  of  Sextus  Pomponim  in  the  paV 
cial  stations  which  he  filled.  He  continued  to  4* 
charge  these  same  official  duties  under  Carscalli  sad 
M sennas,  but  was  sent  into  exile  after  the  denes' 
Heliogabaloa.  Alexander  Severus  recalled  bio,  ni 
him  one  of  his  council,  and  treated  him  with  tie  p» 
eat  regard.  He  appointed  bim,  also,  praxsnu  in- 
fect. In  this  post  he  rendered  himself  odious  i» »» 
soldiery,  who  complained  that  be  wished  to  abnsjr 
tbe  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  under  Hd» 
gabalus.  .They  frequently  demanded  bis  dealt;  s* 
on.  one  occasion,  the  emperor,  to  save  hint, »«« 
him  with  his  purple.  Ulpian,  however,  «as  at  an 
massacred  by  them,  almost  in  the  very  arms  of  ui 
emperor,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refuge.  The  o» 
pie  took  up  arms  to  defend  him,  and  a  violent  eootet 
arose,  which  lasted  during  three  days.  1'lpian  *w» 
tbe  moat  works  of  any  Roman  jurist :  wo  ban  i" 
titles  of  more  than  thirty  of  bis  productions,  ismf 
which  waa  a  digest  in  forty-eight  books ;  a  comas* 
ary  on  the  Edictum  Perpetuus*,  in  eighty-three ; 
another  on  the  Lex  Julie  Papia,  in  twenty.  Of  si 
these  works  there  remain  twenty-nine  chapters  of  tb» 
entitled  ReguUt  Juris,  and  which  consisted  of  sew 
books.  They  were  inserted  is  the  abndpnwt11 
the  Roman  law  made  by  order  of  Alarie.  we 
also  his  commentaries  in  Greek  on  Demostho* 
The  heathen  writers  have  concurred  in  their  ewp 
of  Ulpian,  bat  tbe  Chrieliaoe  have  reproached  bioB 
inciting  the  emperor  to  •  persecution  of  tbetr  «f 
(Sciitf,  Hut.  Lit.  Rom.,  vol  3,  p.  286, 
Getck.  der  Rom.  Lit.,  p.  560.) 

VhOBHX,  a  small  town  of  Lstium,  at  no  great  a 
tance,  probably,  from  Velilra.  Its  marshy  si"*-* 
is  plainly  alluded  to  by  Cicero,  who  calls  the  as* 
itants  little  froge.    (£».  oi  Pom.,  7.  18.)  Hew 
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and  Juvenal  give  oa  bat  a  matched  idee  of  the  place. 

(Harat.,  Ep.,  1,  11,  30  —  Juv.,  10,  I01»—  Cramer'i 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  85.) 

Ulys>»,  a  king  of  Ithaca,  son  of  Ant  idea  and  La- 
eacs,  or,  according  to  some,  of  Sisyphus.  (Vid.  Sie- 
)Tjhu«,  and  Anticlea.)  He  became,  like  the  other 
princes  of  Greece,  one  of  the  suiters  of  Helen ;  but, 
is  he  despaired  of  success  in  his  application  on  ac- 
count of  the  great  number  of  his  competitors,  he  so- 
licited the  hand  of  Penelope,  the  daughter  of  Icarius. 
Tyndarus,  the  father  of  Helen,  favoured  the  addreases 
of  Ulysses,  as  by  htm  he  was  directed  to  choose  one 
of  his  daughter's  suiters  without  offending  the  others, 
and  to  bind  them  all  by  a  solemn  oath  that  they  would 
unite  together  in  protecting  Helen  if  any  violence  were 
ever  offered  to  her  person.  Ulysses  had  no  sooner 
obtained  the  hand  of  Penelope  than  he  returned  to 
Ithaca,  where  his  father  resigned  htm  the  crown,  and 
retired  to  peace  and  rural  solitude.  The  abduction 
>f  Helen,  however,  by  Paris,  did  not  long  permit  him 
to  remain  in  his  kingdom  ;  and  as  he  was  bound,  in 
:ommon  with  the  rest,  to  defend  her  against  every  in- 
ruder,  he  was  summoned  to  the  war  with  the  other 
winces  of  Greece.  Pretending  to  be  insane,  not  to 
eave  his  beloved  Penelope,  be  yoked  a  horse  and  a 
>ull  together,  and  ploughed  the  seashore,  where  he 
K>wed  salt  instead  of  grain.  The  artifice,  however, 
vas  soon  detected  ;  and  Palamedea,  by  placing  before 
be  plough  of  Ulysses  bis  infant  son  Telemachus,  con- 
duced the  world  that  the  father  was  not  insane,  who 
utd  the  foresight  to  turn  away  the  plough  from  the 
iirrow,  not  to  hart  his  child.  Ulysses  was  therefore 
tbliged  to  go  to  the  war ;  but  he  did  not  forget  him 
»ho  bad  exposed  his  pretended  insanity.  (Vid  Pela- 
nedes  )  During  the  Trojan  war,  the  King  of  Ithaca 
listinguisbed  himself  by  hia  prudence  and  sagacity 
s  well  as  by  his  valour.  By  his  means  Achillea  was 
■■covered  among  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes,  king 
i  Scyros  (vid.  Achilles);  end  Philocteles  waa  in- 
uced  to  abandon  Lemooa,  and  to  come  to  the  Tro- 
ut war  with  the  arrows  of  Hercules.  (Vid.  Philoc- 
stea.)  With  the  assistance  of  Diemedes  he  slew 
tbesus,  and  destroyed  many  of  the  sleeping  Thra- 
ians  in  the  midst  of  their  camp  (vid.  Rhesus,  and 
Man) ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  same  warrior, 
e  carried  off  the  Palladium  of  Troy.  (Vid.  PaJla- 
ium,  where,  however,  other  accounts  are  given.) 
'hese,  as  well  aa  other  services,  obtained  for  him  the 
rmour  of  Achilles,  which  Ajaz  had  disputed  with 
im.  After  the  Trojan  war  Ulysses  embarked  on 
oard  his  ships  to  return  to  Greece,  but  he  was  ex- 
oeed  to  a  number  of  misfortunes  before  he  reached 
is  native  country :  he  was  thrown  by  the  winds  upon 
is  coasts  of  Africa,  and  visited  the  country  of  the 
otophagi  (vid.  Lotophagi),  and  afterward  that  of  the 
yclopes,  where  his  adventure  in  the  cave  of  Poly- 
lemus  occurred.  (  Vid.  Cyclopes,  and  Polyphemus.) 
e  came  next,  in  the  coarse  of  his  wanderings,  to  the 
land  of  J2olus,  monarch  of  the  winds,  who  gave 
at,  tied  up  in  a  bag  of  ox-hide,  all  the  winds  which 
mid  obstruct  his  return  to  Ithaca;  but  the  can- 
ity of  hia  companions  to  know  what  the  bag  con- 
ined  proved  nearly  fatal.  The  winds  rushed  out, 
id  hurried  them  back  to  .<EoIia ;  the  king  of  which, 
dging,  from  what  had  befallen  them,  that  they  were 
ted  by  the  gods,  drove  them  with  reproaches  from 
s  isle.  Thence  he  was  carried  to  the  land  of  the 
estrygonians  (vid.  Leastrygones),  where  he  lost  all 
s  vessels  except  the  one  in  which  he  himself  was ; 
id,  on  escaping  from  this  gigantic  and  cannibal  race, 
i  came  to  the  island  of  -Eaea,  the  abode  of  Circe, 
ftcr  dwelling  here  for  an  entire  year,  the  warrior 
id  his  companiona  were  anxious  to  depart :  but  the 
iddess  told  the  hero  that  he  must  previously  cross 
e  ocean,  and  enter  the  abode  of  Hades,  to  consult 
e  blind  prophet  Tiresias.    Accordingly,  they  left 


Mm*  rather  late  in  the  day,  as  it  would  appear,  and, 
impelled  by  e  favouring  north  wind,  their  ship  reached 
by  sunset  the  opposite  coaat  of  ocean,  the  land  of  per- 
petual gloom.  Ulysses  obeyed  the  directions  of  the 
goddess  in  digging  a  email  pit,  into  which  he  poured 
murse,  wine,  water,  flour,  and  the  blood  of  the  victims. 
The  dead  came  trooping  out  of  the  abode  of  Hades, 
and  Ulysses  there  saw  the  beroines-of  former  days,  and 
conversed  with  the  shades  of  Agamemnon  and  Achil- 
lea. Terror  at  length  came  over  him ;  he  hastened 
back  to  hia  ship ;  the  stream  carried  it  along,  and 
they  reached  -<E»a  while  it  was  yet  night.  Leaving 
Mmk  on  their  homeward  voyage,  Ulysses  and  hia 
companions  came  to  the  islands  of  the  Sirens  (vid. 
Sirenes),  and,  after  having  escaped  from  these;  and 
shunned  the  Wandering  Rocks,  they  reached  the 
terrific  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  (Vid.  Scylla  and  Cha- 
rybdia.)  A*  he  sailed  by  Scylla,  Ulysses  saw  six  of 
his  followers  seized  and  devoured  by  the  monster, 
after  which  he  came  to  Thrinakia,  the  island  of  the 
sun-god.  (Vid.  Thrinakia.)  Here  hia  companions 
sacrilegiously  fed  upon  the  sacred  herds,  and  wen 
punished  immediately  after  their  departure.  No  soon- 
er had  they  loat  sight  of  land  than  a  violent  storm 
arose ;  their  vessel  waa  struck  by  a  thunderbolt ;  it 
went  to  pieces,  and  all  were  drowned  except  Ulysses. 
When  his  ship  bad  been  thus  destroyed,  he  fastened 
the  mast  and  keel  together,  and  placed  himself  upon 
them.  The  wind,  changing  to  the  south,  carried  him 
back  to  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Aa  he  came  by  the 
latter,  she  absorbed  the  msst  and  keel ;  but  the  hero 
caught  hold  of  a  wild  fig-tree  that  grew  on  the  rock 
above,  and  held  by  it  till  they  were  thrown  out  again. 


He  then  floated  along  for  nine,  days,  and  ou  the  tenth 
reached  Ogygia,  the  isle  of  Calypso.  After  eight 
years'  residence  with  this  ocean-nymph  (vid.  Calypso), 


Ulysses  resumed  his  wanderings  on  a  raft  of  his  own 
construction ;  and  he  had  slready  come  in  sight  of  the, 
island  of  the  Phesaciana  (vid.  Phsacia),  when  Neptune, 
still  mindful  that  his  son  Polyphemus  had  been  deprived 
of  sight  by  meana  of  the  King  of  Ithaca,  raised  a  storm 
and  sunk  his  raft.  He  was  carried  along,  after  this,  aa 
he  swam,  by  a  strong  northerly  wind  for  two  days  and 
nights,  and  on  the  third  day  landed  on  the  island  of 
Pheacia,  where  he  waa  kindly  received  by  King  Alci- 
nofis  and  his  daughter  Nausicaa.  Here  he  recited  the 
narrative  of  bis  adventures,  and  after  this  he  waa  con- 
veyed in  a  Pbaeacian  vessel  to  the  shore  of  Ithaca. 
He  had  been  absent  twenty  years,  and  he  found,  on 
his  return,  his  palace  beset  by  numerous  suiters  for  the 
hand  of  Penelope,  who  were  indulging  day  after  day  in 
riotous  carousals,  and  wasting  the  resources  of  the  mon- 
arch of  Ithaca.  Disguising  himself  aa  a  beggar,  Ulys- 
ses made  himaelf  known  merely  to  his  son  Telema- 
chus and  his  faithful  herdsman  Eonveus.  With  them 
he  concerted  measures  to  re-establish  himself  on  bil 
throne. ..  These  messures  were  crowned  with  success. 
The  suiters  were  all  elsin,  and  Ulysses  was  restored 
to  the  bosom  of  hia  family.  (Vid.  Laertes,  Penelope, 
Telemachus,  Eunueus.)  He  lived  about  sixteen  yean 
after  hia  return,  and  was  at  last  killed  by  his  son  Tel- 
egonus,  who  had  landed  in  Ithaca  with  the  hope  of 
making  himself  known  to  his  father.  This  unfortu- 
nate event  had  been  foretold  to  him  by  Tiresias,  who 
assured  him  that  he  should  die  by  the  violence  of 
something  that  was  to  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the 
sea.  (Vid.  Telegonus.)  The  adventures  of  Ulysses, 
on  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war,  form  the  subject 
of  Homer's  Odyssey.  (Keightley's  Mythology,  p. 
259,  teqq.) 

Umbria,  s  country  of  Itsly,  to  the  eaat  of  Etruria 
and  north  of  the  Sabine  territory.  The  I«tin  writers 
were  evidently  acquainted  with  no  people  of  Italy 
more  ancient  than  the  Umbri  (compare  Flonu,  1,  17. 
—Win.,  3,  14),  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  as- 
sures us  that  they  were  one  of  the  oldest  and  moat  no 
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■  nations  of  the  land  (1, 19).  From  hit  account, 
■a  well  as  from  Herodotus  (1,  94),  it  would  appear 
that  the  Umbri  were  already  Battled  in  Italy  long  be- 
fore the  arriTal  of  the  Tyrrhenian  oology.  •  To  the 
Greeks  they  were  known  under  the  name  of  'OuSpmot, 
a  word  which  they  supposed  to  be  derived  from  6p- 
tpoe,  nnder  the  idea  that  they  were  a,  people  saved 
from  an  unusual  deluge.  (Plin.,  I.  c.—Sotm.,  6.) 
Dionysius  baa  farther  acquainted  us  with  some  partic- 
ulars respecting  the  Umbri,  which  he  derivec?  from 
Ztmodotns,  a  Greek  of  Trosaene,  who  had  written  a 
history  of  this  people.  This  author  appears  to  hare 
considered  the  Umbri  an  indigenous  race,  whose  pri- 
mary seat  waa  the  country  around  Reate,  a  district 
which,  according  to  Dionysius,  wep  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Aborigines.  Zenodotus  was  also  of  opinion 
that  the  Sabmes  were  descended  from  the  Umbri. 
Connected  with  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Umbri, 
there  ia  another  question  not  unworthy  our  attention. 
It  was  confidently  stated  by  Cornelius  Bocchus,  a  Ro- 
man writer  quoted  by  Solirrat  (c.  8. — Sert.  ad  JEn., 
IS,  753)  and  Isidores  (Orig.,  9,  I),  that  the  Umbri 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  ancient  Gauls.  This 
opinion  has  been  rejected,  on  the  one  hand,  by  Clbveri- 
ua  and  .Maffei,  white  it  baa  served,  on  the  other,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  systems  of  Freret  and  Bardetti,  who 
contend  for  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  Umbri. — On  the 
rise  of  the  Etrurian  nation,  the  Umbri sn  name  began 
to  decline.  They  were  forced  to  withdraw  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  while  nearly  the  whole  of 
northern  Italy  fell  under  the  power  of  their  more  en- 
terprising and  warlike  neighbours,  though  an  ancient 
Greek  historian  makes  honourable  mention  of  the  val- 
our of  the  Umbri.  {Nk.  Damage.,  ap.  Slot.,  7,  89.) 
It  was  then,  probably,  that  the  Tuscans,  as  we  are  told, 
possessed  themselves  of  three  hundred  towns  previous- 
ly occupied  by  the  Umbri.  {Plin.,  8, 5.)  A  spirit  of  ri- 
valry, waa  atill  kept  np,  however,  between  the  two  na- 
tions ;  aa  we  are  assured  by  Strabo  that,  when  either 
made  an  expedition  into  a  neighbouring  district,  the 
other  immediately  directed  its  efforts  to  the  tame 
quarter.  {Strata  226.)  Both  nations,  however,  had 
soon  to  contend  with  a  formidable  foe  in  the  Gauls 
who  invaded  Italy  ;  and,  after  vanquishing  and  expell- 
ing the  Tuscana  from  the  Padus,  penetrated  stilt  far- 
ther, and  drove  the  Umbri  from  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  into  the  mountains.  These  were  the  Seno- 
ties,  who  afterward  defeated  the  Romans  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ailia,  and  aecked  their  city.  The  Umbri,  thua 
reduced,  appear  to  have  offered  but  little  resistance  to 
the  Romans;  nor  ia  it  improbable  that  thia  politic 
people  took  advantage  of  their  differences  with  the 
Etruscans  to  induce  them  to  remain  neuter,  while 
they  were  contending  with  the  latter  power.  The 
submission  of  Southern  Umbria  appears  to  have  taken 
place  A.U.C.  446  (,1m.,  9,  41).  The  northern  and 
maritime  parts  were  reduced  after  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  Senones,  about  twenty-five  years  afterward. 
(Cramer's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  261,  teqq. — Compare 
tfiebuhi's  Roman  History,  vol.  1,  p.  119,  seqq., 
Cambridge  transl.), 

L'nklli,  a  people  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis  Secunds, 
whose  country  formed  part  of  the  Tractue  Armoricus, 
and  anawers  to  that  part  of  modem  Normandy  in  which 
are  Valognes,  Coutances,  and  Cherbourg,  in  the  de- 
partment it  la  Manche.  Their  capital,  at  first,  was 
Crociatonum,  answering  to  the  modern  Valognes. 
Afterward,  however,  their  chief  city  waa  Conatantini 
Castra,  now  Coutances.  (Lcmaire,  Index  Geogr.  ad 
Cat.,  p.  373.) 

VocunU  I.kx,  de  Tcstamentu,  by  Q.  Voconjus 
Saxa,  the  tribune,  A.U.C.  684,  enacted  that  no  one 
should  make  a  woman  bis  heiress  (Cie.  in  Verr.,  1, 
42).  nor  leave  to  any  one,  by  way  of  legacy,  more  than 
to  hi*  heir  or  heirs.  Thia  law  ia  aupposed  to  have  re- 
ferred cbieflv  to  those  who  were  rich,  to  prevent  the 
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extraction  of  opulent  famines.  On  account  sf  fa* 
verity,  however,  it  fell  into  ditnse.  (Ck.,  iefn.,1 
17.—Attl.  GeU.,  20,  I.) 

Vocovrft,  a  people  of  Gallia  NaAoaensis,  is  tbi 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Alps,  on  the  banks  of  it 
Drama  or  Drome.  Their  principal  cities  were  Visa, 
now  Vaison ;  Locos  Angusti,  now  hu. ;  rod  Dn 
Vocontiorum,  now  Die.  (C<a.,  B.  G.,  1, 10. •-Lc- 
maire, Index  Geogr.  ad  Celt.,  p.  401.) 

Voagsos,  now  la  Votge,  a  mountain  of  Belgtc  Gnl, 
•  branch  of  the  chain  of  Jura,  stretching  in  >  northern 
direction ;  and  in  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Ant 
(now  Satne),  the  Mosa  (now  Meuse),  and  the  Mo*:* 
(now  Moselle).  Its  greatest  height,  Annum,  is  stnt 
400  toises  above  the  level  of  the  8£&,  and  its  length  51 
leagues.    (Lucan,  1,  997. — Ceu.,  B.  G.,  4, 10.) 

VoLiTtaa*,  a  city  of  Etruria,  northwest  of  Sen. 
and  northeast  of  Vetutotii.    It  stood  nearly  tftra 
miles,  inland,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  rivet  Catira. 
The  modem  name  is  rotters ;  its  Etrurian  appria. 
tion,  as  appears  on  numerous  coins,  waa  VHitkn 
Even  if  we  had  not  the  express  authority  of  Woman 
of  Halicarnassus  (8,  61)  for  assigning  to  Vokiensi 
place  among  the  twelve  principal  cities  of  anoint: 
Etruria,  the  extent  of  ha  remains,  its  missive  mis, 
vast  sepulchral  chambers,  and  numerous  objeeti  of 
Etruscan  art,  would  alone  mriSee  to  show  its  utkrsi 
splendour  and  importance,  and  claim  for  it  that  rut. 
Pram  the  mon  omenta  alone  which  have  bees  disevr- 
ered  within  its  walls  and  in  the  immediate  Tirinm. 
no  amall  idea  ia  raited  of  the  power,  ctvilrralkm,  tat 
taste  of  the  ancient  Etruscans     Its  waft*  were  forc- 
ed, as  may  yet  be  seen,  of  huge  massive  atones,  sM 
on  each  other  without  cement ;  and  their  circuit,  vkes 
is  atill  distinctly  marked,  embraced  a  circomfereut 
of  between  three  and  four  miles.   The  citadel  n 
built,  as  Strabo  reports,  on  a  hill,  the  ascent  to  nick 
waa  fifteen  stadia  (Strab.,  223) ;  and  it  is  supposed  dat 
the  Tyrrhenian  city  of  which  Aristotle  (Ac  Jfirt* .,  p 
1168)  speaks,  under  the  name  of  CEnarrea,  as  Ma; 
built  on  a  hill  thirty  atadia  high,  is  Fourteme.  Tat 
first  mention  of  Volateme  in  the  Roman  history  ocean 
in  Livy  (10,  12),  where  an  engagement  of  ne  pes 
importance  ia  stated  to  have  taken  place  near  this  city, 
at  the  close  of  a  war,  in  which  the  Etruscans  vat 
leagued  with  the  Samnitea  against  the  Romans,  A  U.C 
464.    In  the  second  Punic  war  we  find  Tohten 
among  the  other  cities  of  Etruria  that  were  mkrats 
their  offers  of  naval  stores  to  the  Romans.   (Lit,  it 
46.)   Many  years  afterward  Volateme  sustained  ■ 
siege,  which  lasted  two  years,  against  Sylla ;  the  be- 
sieged consisting  principally  of  persona  whom  tbat  dic- 
tator had  proscribed.    On  its  surrender  Italy  is  ssidls 
have  enjoyed  peace  for  the  first  time  after  so  nasi 
bloodshed.    Finally,  we  hear  of  Volaterras  as  a  cdoai 
somewhat  prior  to  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (fVetf,* 
Col.  —  Compare  Plin  ,  3,  S.  —  Cramer's  Ant.  Jn%. 
vol.  1,  p.  186  ) 

Volatsbraka  Vina,  a  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Eire- 
ria,  deriving  its  name  from  the  chy  of  Volaten*. 
which  lav  inland.  It  is  atill  known  by  the  name  of 
Vada.  (Cie. ,  pro  Quinct ,  6.— Plin.,  3,  5.  —  if  art . 
Itin.,  1,453.) 

VolcJS,  a  numerous  and  powerful  nation  of  somber! 
Gaul,  divided  into  two  great  branches,  the  Areromr. 
and  Tectosages.  I.  The  Volcae  A  recomici  occupied  !4c 
southwestern  angle  of  the  Roman  province  hi  Gti 
and  had  for  their  chief  city  Nemausua.  now  JVitian- 
II.  The  Voice  Tectosages  lay  without  the  Roma 
province,  in  a  southwest  direction  from  the  AreeoaKei 
Their  cspttal  was  Toloaa,  now  Toulouse.— The  mtnr 
of  the  Voices  would  appear  from  their  name  to  s>* 
been  of  German  origin.  Compare  the  German  rA 
"people,"  dec.,  whence  comes  the  English  "fell' 
The  Roman  pronunciation  of  Voices,  moreover,  re 
Yolka.   (Cms.,  B.  G.,  7.  T4,  sees.) 
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Volo«Is«s,  a  name  common  to  many  of  the  kings 
of  Parihia,  who  nude  w»r  against  the  Roman  emper- 
ors.  (Kit  Partbia.) 

Volsci,  a  people  of  Letium,  along  the  coast  below 
Antium.  No  notice  appear*  to  be  taken  by  any  Ijstir 
writer  of  the  origin  of  this  people.  According  to  Ca- 
lo,  they  occupied  the  country  of  the  Aborigines  (an. 
Prucian.,  5),  and  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the 
Etruscans.  (Jo-.,  ap.  Sen.,  JEn.,  II,  667.)  We 
learn  from  Titinnins,  an  old  comic  writer  quoted  by 
Pestus  (».  e.  Oscum),  that  the  Volsci  had  a  peculiar 
diom  distinct  from  the  Oscan  and  Latin  dialects. 
They  used  the  Latin  characters,  however,  both  fn  their 
nscriptions  and  on  their  coin.  Notwithstanding  the 
mall  extent  of  country  which  they  occupied,  reaching 
mly  from  Antium  to  Tcrracina,  a  line  of  coast  of 
bout  fifty  miles,  and  little  more  than  half  that  dis- 
ance  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains,  it  swarmed  with 
ities  rilled  with  a  hardy  race,  destined,  says  the  Ro- 
nan  historian,  as  it  were  by  fortune,  to  train  the  Ro- 
lan  soldier  to  arms  by  theirperpetukl  hostility.  ( lav., 
,  21.)  The  Volsci  were  first  attacked  by  the  second 
'arquin,  and  war  was  carried  on  afterward  between 
le  two  nations,  with  short  intervals,  for  upward  of 
no  hundred  years  (Lev.,  1,  53);  and  though  this  ac- 
»ur  t  is  no  doubt  greatly  exaggerated  by  Livy,  and 
le  numbers  much  overrated,  enough  wilt  remain  to 
rove  that  this  part  of  Italy  was  at  that  time  far  more 
gpulous  and  better  cultivated  than  at  present.  (Cra- 
er's  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  8,  p.  83.) 

VoLTVMNiS  Fakum,  a  spot  in  Etruria  where  the 
roeral  assembly  of  the  Etrurians  was  held  on  solemn 
xasions.  (Liv.,  4,  23.— Id.,  5, 17.)  Some  trace  of 
e  ancient  name  is  preserved  in  that  Of  a  church 
fled  Santa  Maria  in  Volturno.  (Lanzi,  vol,  2,  p. 
(7. — Cramer'*  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  223.) 
VoLsmiDM.  Vid.  Vuls\nii. 
VolobTlis,  a  city  in  Mauritania  Tingitana,  between 
xolosida  and  Aquas  Dacicro,  in  a  fruitful  part  of  the 
untry.    It  is  now  Walili.    (/fin.  Ant.,98: — Mela, 

10.) 

VoLtranu,  the  wife  of  Coriolanus.  (lav.,  2,  40. ) 
Vopiscus,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  Augustan  His- 
ry.  He  was  a  native  of  Syracuse,  and  contemporary 
th  Trebeltius  Pollio,  having  flourished  towards  the 
>*e  of  the  third  and  in  the  early  part  of  tho  fourth 
ntury.  His  father  and  grandfather  lived  on  terms 
intimacy  with  the  Emperor  Dioclesian.  In  the  year 
I  or  292,  the  prefect  of  Rome,  Junius  Tiberianus; 
jvailed  upon  Vopiscus  to  write  a  life  of  Aurelian, 
lich  no  Latin  historian  had  as  yet  taken  op.  He 
pplied  him  with  various  materials  from  the  private 
•>ers  of  that  prince,  and  also  from  the  TJIpian  library, 
iiong  the  books  consulted  by  him,  Vopiscus  names 
no  Greek  works.  This  biography  was  followed  by 
s  lives  of  Tacitus,  Florian,  Probus,  Firmus,  Satur- 
iub,  Proculus,  Bonosus,  darus,  Numerian,  and  Ca- 
us.  Flavius  Vopiscus  is  distinguished  from  his 
■thren  in  the  Augustan  collection  by  possessing  more 
order  and  method :  the  letters  and  official  papers, 
rcover,  which  he  baa  inserted  in  his  history,  impart 
onsiderable  value  to  the  work.  As  to  style,  how- 
:r,  he  is  on  a  level  with  the  other  writers  in  the  An- 
itan  History.  He  states,  in  his  life  of  Anrelian,  his 
ention  of  writing  the  life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  a 
joct  which  he  never  executed.  His  works  are  giv- 
in  the  Hittoria  Augusta  Seripimes.  (ScftiU, 
st.  Lit.  Bom.,  vol.  3,  p.  156.) 
UranI a,  the  muse  of  Astronomy,  usually  represent- 
as  holding  in  one  hand  a  globe,  in  the  other  a  rod, 
h  which  she  is  employed  in  tracing  out  some  fig- 
i.  (  Vid.  Muss.)  By  some  she  was  said  to  be  the 
ither  of  Hymenaus.  (Catullus,  61,  9.  —  Nonmu, 
,  67.) 

(JranofSms,  according  to  most  geographers,  a  city 
the  peninsula  of  Athos,  founded  by  Alexander, 
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brother  of  Cassander  (Athen.,  8,  54),  and  the  aits  of 
which  is  called  Callitti.  (Cramer's  Anc.  Greece, 
vol.  1,  p.  260.)  Gail,  however,  maintains  that  no  such 
city  ever  existed,  and  that  the  name  was  a  general  ap- 
pellation for  the  whole  peninsula  of  Athos,  with  its  five 
cities.    (Gail,  Atlas,  p.  St.) 

UbInvs  (Oipav6c,  "Heaven"  or  "sky"),  a  deity, 
the  same  as  Ccelus,  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  gods. 
He  married  Terra,  or  the  Earth,  by  whom  he  had  the 
Titans.   (Vid.  Titanes.) 

Ukciniom,  a  town  on  the  western  coast  of  Corsica, 
east  of  the  Rhium  Promontorium.  It  was  fabled  to 
have  been  founded  by  Eurysaces,  the  son  of  Ajax, 
and  is  now  Ajaceio. 

UbYa  (Ureium  or  Hyreium),  a  town  on  the  coast  of 
Apulia,  giving  name  to  the  Sinus  Urias,  or  Guff  of 
Manfredonia.  »  The  position  of  this  town  has  never 
been  very  clearly  ascertained,  partly  from  the  circum- 
stance of  there  being  another  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Mesaapia,  and  partly  from  the  situation  assigned  to 
it  by  Pliny,  to  the  sooth  of  the  promontory  of  Garga- 
nus,  not  agreeing  with  the  topography  of  Strabo. 
(Plin.,  3,  n.'—  Strabo,  284.)  Hence  Cloverins  and 
Cellarins  were  led  to  imagine  that  there  were  two 
distinct  towns  named  Uria  and  Hyrium  j  the  former 
situated  (o  the  south,  the  latter  to  the  north  of  Garga- 
nns.  (Ital.  Antiq.,  vol.  2,  p.  1213. —  Geogr.  Ant.,  Kb. 
2,  c.  9.)  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Dionys- 
ius  Periegetes  and  Ptolemy  (p.  62)  mention  only 
Hyrium,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  the  error  ha* 
originated  with  Pliny.  At  any  rate,  we  may  safely 
place  the  Hyreium  of  Strabo  at  Root.  (Cramer's 
Anc.  Italy,  vol.  2,  p.  373,  teqq.) 

UsipStbs  or  Usini,  a  German  tribe.  Driven  by  the 
Suevi  from  the  interior  of  Germany,  tbe  Uaipetes  pre- 
sented themselves  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
crossed  that  stream,  snd  passed  through  the  territories 
of  the  Menapli  into  Gaul.  Cesar  defeated  them  and 
drove  them  back  Over  the  Rhine,  and  we  then  find 
them  settling  to  the  north  of  the  Luppia  or  Lippe, 
and  reaching  to  tbe  eastern  mouth  of  the  Rhine.  At 
a  subsequent  period  they  had  their  settlement  between 
tbe  Sieg  ana  Lahn,  but  gradually  merged  into  the 
name  of  Allemanni.  (Manner!,  Geogr.,  vol.  8,  p. 
153,  389.) 

Ustica,  a  mountain  and  valley  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, near  Horace's  farm.   (Herat.,  04.,  I,  17,  11.) 

UtIca,  a  city  of  Africa,  on  the  seacoest,  northwest 
of  Carthage,  and  separated  from  its  immediate  district 
by  the  river  Bagradas.  Tbe  Greeks  called  tbe  name 
Ityke  (^r&Krj),  probably  by  a  corruption.  Utica  was 
the  earliest,  or  one  of  the  earliest  colonies  planted  by 
Tyre  on  the  African  coast,  and  Bocbart  deduces  the 
name  from  the  Phoenician  Atiea,  i.  e.,  "  ancient." 
(Geogr.  Soar.,  1,  24,  col.  474, 1.  1.)  Velleius  Pa 
terculus  makes  it  to  have  been  founded  about  tbe  time 
that  Codrus  was  king  at  Athena,  about  1150  B.C., 
consequently  in  the  period  when  the  Greeks  were  be- 
ginning to  make  their  settlements  along  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor  (1,  2).  Justin  asserts  that  Utica  ws» 
more  ancient  than  Carthage  (18,  4,  5).  It  was  origi- 
nally a  free  and  independent  city,  like  all  the  other 
large  settlements  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  had  a  senate 
ana  suffetes,  or  presiding  magistrates,  of  its  own.  As 
Carthage,  however,  rose  gradually  into  power,  it  as- 
sumed a  kind  of  protection  over  Utics,  as  would  ap- 
pear in  particular  from  the  language  of  the  second, 
treaty  between  Rome  and-  Carthage,  where  the-  latter 
state  speaks  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  the  people 
of  Utica.  (Polyb.,  9,  34.)  At  a  subsequent  period 
we  find  Utica,  it  is  true-,  still  with  a  separate  constitu- 
tion of  its  own,  but,  in  reality,  more  or  less  dependant 
upon  the  power  of  Carthage.  Hence  the  disaffection 
frequently  shown  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  Carthagin- 
ian cause,  tbe  ease  with  which  Agathocfes  made  him 
self  master  of  tbe  place,  and  its  siding  with  tbe  re* 
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vented  watwriM  after  ike  fint  Pubic  war.  {DM. 
Sis.,  80,  64.  —  Polyb.,  1,  88,  88.)  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Carthaginians  on  the  people  of  Utice, 
en  the  quelling  of  this  rebellion,  probably  drew  more 
slowly  the  connexion  between  the  two  cities ;  it  least 
Scipio  besieged  Utica  in  vain  during  the  seoand  Punic 
war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  contest, 
however,  the  inhabitants  of  Utica  regarded  it  as  the 
se/er  course  to  separate  their  interests  from  those  of 
Carthage.  They  gave  themselves  op,  therefore,  vol- 
untarily to  the  power  Of  Room,  and  this  loiter  stale 
had  now  a  firm  foothold  for  the  prosecution  of  all  her 
ambitious  plans  in  relation  to  Africa.  (Polyb.,  86, 1.) 
As  some  recompense  to  the  Ulicenses  for  the  valuable 
aid  they  had  afforded  during  the  war,  the  Romans,  at 
its  close,  bestowed  upon  them  a  large  portion  of  the 
territory  immediately  adjacent  to  Carthage  (Appum, 
BelL  Pun.,  e.  183) ;  end  Utica  was  now,  end  remain- 
ed as  long  as  Carthage  oentinued  in  ruins,  the  first  city 
qf  Africa  in  point  or  importance,  and  the  seat  of  the 
procoasul.  And  yet  it  never  became  a  very  flourish- 
ing oily,  since  in  all  the  civil  wars  of  the  Romans  de- 
tachments of  one  party  or  the  other  invariably  landed' 
near  this  place,  and  fought  many  of  tl-err  battles  here. 
Thus,  it  wss  near  Utiea  that  Pompey  defeated  the  op- 
ponents of  Sylla  (Or  wins,  5,  81) ;  hem,  too,  Curio 
contended  for  Cesar,  and,  not  long  after,  Cesar's  op- 
ponents selected  Utica  as  the  chief  seat  of  the  war. 
The  issue  waa  an  unfortunate  one  for  the  republican 
party,  and  Cato  (hence  called  Ufiesosu)  found  here  a 
death  by  bis  own  hand.  Hitherto  Utica  bad  remained 
a  free  city,  with  its  old  constitution ;  and  hence  Hir- 
tiua  speaks  of  its  senate.  (Auet ,  Bell.  Afr.,  c.  87, 
9».)  Augustas  declared  the  place  a  Roman  colony. 
(Oio  Cut.,  49,  16 — Flia.,  6,  4.)  It  still,  however, 
retained,  in  some  measure,  its  early  constitution,  and 
hence  is  atyled  by  Auloa  Gelliue  a  municipium<16, 13). 
At  a  later  period,  Utica  was  .regarded,  after  Carthage, 
the  latter  having  been  rebuilt,  aa  the  second  in  Africa. 
Utica  had  no  harbour,  but  safe  roada  in  front  of  the 
town.  Its  ruins  are  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  near 
Porto  fans*.  (Jbwuert,  Oeegr.,  vol.  10,  pi  3,  p. 
m,  >tqq.) 

Vulcan alI a*  festivals  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  brought 
to  Rome  from  Praneste,  and  observed  in  the  month  of 
August.  The  streets  were  illuminated,  fires  kindled 
everywhere,  and  animals  thrown  into  the  flames,  aa  a 
sacrifice  to  the  deity.  (Voire,  L.  6,  3. — PUn., 
18,  13.) 

Vcloanj  Insula.  Vid.  jEolia  (Insula),  and  Li- 
para. 

VoLciKua,  the  god  of  fire,  the  same  with  the  He- 
phaetua  fHfuorsr)  of  the  Greek*.  Hepbautus,  the 
Olympian  artist,  is  in  Homer  the  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Juno.  (II.,  1,578, 878.)  According  to  Heeiod,  how- 
ever, he  was  the  son  of  Juno  alone,  who  was  unwill- 
ing to  be  outdone  by  Jupiter  when  he  had  given  birth 
to  Minerva,  (Thcog .,  087  )  He  waa  bora  lame,  and 
his  mother  waa  so  shocked  at  the  sight  of  him  that 
she  flung  him  from  Olympus.  ,  The  Ocean-nymph  Eu- 
rynome  and  the  Nereid  Thetis  saved  and  concealed 
nun.  in  a  cavern  beneath  tbo  Ocean,  where,  during 
nine  years,  be  employed  himself  in  manufacturing  for 
them  various  ornaments  and  trinkets.  (II.,  18,  394, 
*cqq.)  We  are  not  informed  how  his  return  to  Olym- 
pus was  effected  ;  but  we  find  him,  in  the  Iliad,  firmly 
fixed  there  ;  and  all  the  mansions,  furniture,  ornaments, 
and  arms  of  the  Olympians  were  the  work  of  bis  bands. 
It  would  be  an  almost  endless  task  to  enumerate  all 
the  articles  formed  by  Hephaestus.  Only  the  chief  of 
them  will  here  be  noticed.  One  thing  is  remarkable 
concerning  them,  that  they  were  all  made  of  the  vari- 
ous metals  ;  no  wood,  or  stone,  or  any  other  substance 
entering  into,  their  composition :  they  were,  moreover, 
frequently  endowed  with  automatism.  Hephaestus 
made  armour  for  Achilles  sod  other  mortal  heroes. 
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(U.,  8,  106.)  The  fats!  collar  of  Hsrmonis  mi  tt» 
work  of  his  hands.  (ApoUol,  3,  4, 3.)  The  boa- 
footed,  brass-throated,  fire-brestbing  bulls  of  SJaa, 
king  of  Colchis,  were  the  gift  of  HephanUu  to 
father  Heliua.  (Apoilon.  Rkod.,  3,  830.)  He  iW 
made  for  Alcinous,  king  of  the  Phsaciaos,  toe  gold 
and  silver  dogs  which  guarded  his  bout*.  (0i.,  7, 
01 . )  For  himself  be  formed  the  golden  nudes*,  sbi 
waited  on  him,  and  whom  he  endowed  with  ntm 
and  speech.  (42.,  18,  410.)  He  gave  to  Mum,  Ui 
of  Crete,  die  brazen  man  Talus,  who  each  da?  coo 


hie  island  three  times  to  guard  it  from  the  » 
vasion  of  strangers.    (Apollad,  I,  9,  26.)  The  on- 
ion cap,  in  which  the  Sun-god  and  his  horses  and  can. 
iot  are  carried  round  tbe  earth  every  night,  wu  ik 
the  work  of  thie  god.    The  only  instances  we  am 
of  Hephsstus'  working  in  sny  other  substance  isu 
metal  are  in  Hesiod,  where,  at  the  command  of  Jus- 
ter,  be  forms  Pandora  of  earth  and  water  (0*.  ttt), 
60),  and  where  be  uses  gypsum  and  ivory  in  lie  fa. 
matron  of  the  shield  which  he  makes  for  Hercolet 
(Scut.,  Htre.,  141.)   That  framed  bj  him  for  Achilla 
in  tbe  Iliad  ia  all  of  metal. —In  tbe  Iliad  (18,33), 
tbe  wife  of  Hephsstus  is  named  Chsris ;  in  Haiti 
( Theog.,  945),  Aglsia,  tbe  youngest  of  the  Graces ;  a 
tbe  interpolated  tale  in  the  Odyssey  (8,  266,  «•{.), 
Aphrodite,  tbe  goddess  of  beauty. — The  favourite  oust 
of  Hephaestus  on  earth  was  the  isle  of  Lemma,  k 
was  here  that  he  fell  when  flung  from  Heaven  bj  loi- 
ter for  attempting  to  aid  his  mother  Judo,  wood  Ju- 
piter- had  suspended  in  the  air  with  anvils  fastened  a 
her  met.    As  knowledge  of  the  earth  increased,  £sa 
and  all  other  places  where  there  was  eubtemneai  fci 
were  regarded  as  tbe  forges  of  Hephaestus ;  and  la 
Cyclopes  were  associated  with  him  aa  his  asaiatm, 
In  Homer,  when  Thetis  wants  Hepbaestias  unoci  ia 
her  eon,  she  seeks  Olympus,  and  tbe  armour  «  asv 
ioaed  by  tbe  artist-god  with  his  own  bud.  Is  at 
Augustan  sge  Venus  prevails  on  her  husband,  la 
master-smith,  to  furnish  her  eon  ./Eneas  with  ins; 
and  he  goes  down  from  Heaven  to  Hiers  (one  of  at 
Lipereen  isles),  and  directs  his  men,  tbe  Cyclopes,  a 
execute  the  order.    (J5n.,  8,  407,  sees.)  It  is  un 
that  mythology  changes  with  modes  of  life.  Hefts* 
tus  and  Minerva  are  frequently  joined  together  is  it 
communicators  unto  men  of  the  arts  which  eabeUi 
life  and  promote  civilization.    The  philosophy  of  tu 
view  of  the  two  deities  is  correct  snd  elegant-  (Oi, 
6,  833.—  ii.,  23,  160.— flow.,  flynwt  ,  SO.-KiU, 
Pelit.,  p.  177.—  VSIcker,  Myth,  der  hp.,  p.  «,  at.) 
—Tbe  srtist-god  is  usually  represented  u  of  npe  age, 
with  a  serious  countenance  and  muscular  form :  iis 
hair  hangs  in  curls  on  Ma  shoulders.   He  general; 
appears  with  hammer  and  tongs  at  his  anvil,  in  a  shcS 
tunic,  and  his  right  arm  bare ;  sometimes  with  a  poni- 
ed cap  on  his  head.    Hie  Cyclopes  are  occasion"!!} 
placed  with  him. — Hephae stus  must  bare  been  retail- 
ed originally  as  simply  the  fire-god,  s  view  of  his  char- 
acter whwh' we  find  even  in  the  Iliad  (80, 73 ;  21,3*. 
Mcqq.).    Fire  being  the  neat  agent  in  reducing  to! 
working  the  metals,  the  fire-god  nsturslly  became  =" 
artist.    The  former  was  probably  Hephaestus'  PelasP- 
an,  the  latter  his  Achaean  character.  — The  Vukas  «f 
the  Latins  waa  also,  like  Hephaestus,  the  god  of  fin 
but  he  is  not  represented  as  an  artist.    He  wis  said, ■- 
one  legend,  to  be  tbe  father  of  Servius  Tuluus, 
wooden  statue  was,  in  consequence,  scared  bj  ut 
flames  when  they  consumed  the  temple  of  Fortox  - 
which  it  stood.    (Oe»'a\  Fast.,  6. 687.— Dies.  ItsM 
40.)   He  waa  also  the  reputed  father  of  Cscolus,  si< 
founder  of  Pneneste,  the  legend  of  whose  birth  it  oea=! 
similar  to  that  of  Servius.    (  Virg.,  JSn.,  7, 678.  nfl 
— Scrmu,  mi  lot.)    Vulcan  was  united  with  « few1 
power  named  Maia.    (Keightlcft  Jfa/Aefefy.  p-  !»• 

.  ti. 

VclcstIcs,  GaOicanu?,  one  of  the  <xr\um. 
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Augustan  Hitvary.  He  has  ttw  title  of  Vir  Clarini- 
nun,  which  indicate*  that  he  waa  a  aeaator.  Vulca- 
liua  lived  coder  Dioclesian,  and  proposed  to  himself 
to  write  a  history  of  all  the  Roman  emperors ;  we 
have  from  him,  however,  only  the  life  of  Avidius  Cu- 
ius. Some  manuscripts  even  assign  this  biography 
to  Spartianua. 

Vulsinii  or  VouihIi,  and  also  Volmnium  or  Vol- 
minium,,  a  city  of  Etcuria,  situate  on  the  northers  shore 
of  the  Lacn*  Vulsioieoeie.  k  is  generally  allowed  to 
rank  among  the  oral  cities  ef  the  country.  An  account 
of  its  early  contest  with  Rome  is  to  be  found  in  Livy 
(5,31).  About  the  time  of .  the  war  against  Pyrrhua, 
Vulsinii,  which  the  Roman  writers  represent  as  a  most 
opulent  and  flourishing  place,  becomes  so  enervated  by 
its  wealth  and  luxury  a*  to  allow  its  staves  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  and  give  way  to  the  most  un- 
bridled licentiousness  and  excess,  till  st  last  the  citfc 
zene  were  forced  to  seek  for  that  protection  from  Rome 
which  they  could  net  derive  from  their  own  resource*. 
The  rebel*  were  speedily  reduced,  and  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment.  ( Vol.  Mtue.Tt\  \i—Flm.,yl,  81.— 
Or o«.,  4,  6. )  Ac  a  proof  of  the  ancient  prosperity  of 
Vulsinii,  it  ia  stated  by  Pliny,  on  the  authority  of  Me- 
trodorus  Scepsius,  that  it  possessed,  when  taken  by 
the  Romans,  no  lees  than  2000  statues.  (Plin.,  34, 
7.)  From  Livy  we  learn  that  the  Etruscan  goddess 
N'ortia  waa  worshipped  there,  and  that  it  was  custom- 
ary to  mark  the  yean  by  fixing'  nails  in  her  temples 
(7,  3).  Vulsinii,  at  s  later  period,  ia  noted  as  the 
birthplace  of  Sejanua.  <T«c.,  A«a,,4,  1.)  ft  is  now 
HoUeva.    {Cramer'*  Ant.  Italy,  vol.  1,  p.  281,  «g«y) 

Vdltobhoii,  a  town  of  Campania,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Vulliuaue,  and  an  the  left  bank.  It  is  now 
Cartel  dt  VoUwrno.  The  origin  of  this  city  was  prob- 
ably Etruscan,  bat  we  do  net  find  it  mentioned  in  his- . 
tory  until  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  A.U.C.  668. 
(  Iriv.,  34, 46.)  According  to  F/eotmue,  a  second  col- 
ony was  sent  thither  by  Cstsar.  Festue  include*  it 
among  the  prefecture.  ( Cramer'*  Ant.  Italy,  vol. 
2,p  146.)  • 

Voltvsncs,  I.  a  river  of  Campania,  now  Volturno, 
rising  among  the  Apennines,  in  the  territory  of  Sasini- 
utn,  and  discharging  its  water*  into. the  lower  sea. 
At  its  mouth  stood  the  town  of  Vultumum.  The 
modern  name  i*  the  Valium*.  A  magnificent  bridge, 
with  a  triomphal  arch,  was  thrown  over  this  river  by 
Oomitian  when  be  caused  a  road  to  be  constructed 
from  Sinuessa  to  Puteoli ;  a  work  which  Statins  has 
undertaken  to  eulogize  in  some  hundred  line*  of  in- 
different poetry.  (Syh.,  4,  3. — Cromer'*  Ant.  Italy, 
vol.  8,  p.  144.)— II.  A  name  applied  by  the  Latin 
writers  to  the  southeast  wind,  and  answering  to  the 
Oreek  Etteovorof.    ( Aul.  GtU.,  3,  83.—  Vitnn  ,  1, 6.) 

Uxantis,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Caul,  now 
Uslumt.    (Itin.  Uieroe.,  609  ) 

Uxei.LOODKCH,  a  city  in  Aquitanic  Gaol,  in  the  les- 
ritorv  of  the  Cadurei ;  now  Puethe  i'lttolon.  (Cot., 
H.  O-,  8,  83.) 

lixli,  a  mountaineer  race  occupying  the  range*  that 
run  on  each  aide  of  the  river  Orontes,  and  separate 
Persia  from  Susiana.  They  were  predatory  in  their 
habits.  ( Diod.,  37, 67.— Anion,  bid.,  3,  18.— Plin., 
6,  87.) 

X. 

XiitTHim  (SavoVmre),  less  correctly  Xktntm, 
the  wife  of  Socrates,  represented  by  many  of  the  an- 
cient writers  as  a  perfect  termagant  It  ia  more  than 
probable,  however,  that  the  infirmities  ef  this  good 
woman  have  been  exaggerated,  and  that  calumny  has 
bad  some  band  in  finishing  her  picture ;  for  Socrates 
himself,  in  a  dialogue  with  hie  son  Lamprocfes  (Mem., 
3,  3),  allows  her  many  domestic  virtue* ;  and  we  find 
ber  afterward  expressing  great  affection  for  bet  hos- 
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bud  doting  bis  imprisonment.  She  moat  have  been 
as  deficient  in  understand  rug  aa  she  waa  froward  in 
disposition  if  she  had  not  profited  by  the  daily  lessons 
which,  for  twenty  years,  she  received  from  such  n 
master.  (Enfield' t  Hiatary  of  Pkilotopky,  vol.  1,  p. 
171. — Compare  the  remarks  of  Mendelsohn,  in  sis 
life  of  Socrates,  prefixed  to  hi*  German  version  of 
Plat*'*  Pkodon,  p.  17,  *eaq.) 

Xantbippus,  I.  a  Spartan  leader,  who  fought  on  the 
side  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and 
defeated  Regulus.  He  ia  said  to  have  left  Carthage 
'soon  after  thi» success,  apprehending  evil  consequence* 
to  himself  from  the  jealousy  of  the  inhabitant*.  (  Kai. 
Regulus.) — II.  An  Athenian  commander,  who  led  the 
forces  of  Athens  at  the  battle  of  Mycale.  He  was  fa- 
ther of  the  celebrated  Pericles.    ( Vid.  Mycale.) 

XiNTiica  o/  Xaimioa,  I.  a  river  ef  Trass  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  same  aa  the  Sea  minder,  and,  according  to 
Homer,  called  Xanthus  by  the  gods  and  Scamander  by 
men.  (  Vid.  remarks  under  the  article  Troja,  "  Topog- 
raphy of  Troy.") — II.  A  river  of-Lycia,  falling  into 
the  sea  above  Patera,  It  was  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Lycian  streams,  and  at  an  early  period  bore  the 
name  of  Sirbes,  aa  Sin  bo  wntes  U,  out  Sib'rue  so- 
cording  to  Psnyesis  (ap.  Sttvk.  Byz.,  «.  v.  TptfUXa}. 
This  stream  waa  navigable  for  small  vessels ;  and  at 
the  distance  of  seventy  stadia  from  its  mouth  was 
Xanthus,  the  principal  city  of  the  Lycians.  ( Cramer'* 
Atia  Miner,  vol.  2,  p.  847. )  Bee  hart,  with  great  prob- 
ability on  his  side,  regards  the  name  Xanthus  as  a 
mere  translation  into  Greek  of  the  Oriental  and  earlier 
name,  since  the  term  Zirin,  both  in  Arabic  end  Pbvs- 
nician,  is  equivalent  to  the  Greek  (m>86f,  "yellow." 
(Oeogr.  Saer^  1,  8,  col.  363.)— III.  The  chief  city 
of  Lycia,  situate  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
distance  of  aeventy  stadia  from  its  mouth.  Pliny  says 
it  waa  fifteen  miles  from  the  sea ;  but  that  distance  ia 
too  considerable,  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  Lycian 
capital  occupied  the  site  of  Akieiude,  which  occurs  in 
the  situation  described  by  Stabo  (666. — Compare 
HteaUtm,  Of.  Steph.  By*.,  ••  »•  Settlor).  The  Xan- 
thians  have  twice  been  recorded  in  history  for  the 
dauntless  courage  and  perseverance  with  which  they 
defended  their  city  against  a  hostile  srmy.  The  first 
occasion  occurred  in  the  invasion-  of  Lycia  by  the  army 
of  Gyrus  under  Harpagus,  after  the  conquest  of 
Lydia,  when  they  buried  themselves  under  the  ruins 
of  their  wall*  and  house*.  (Herod.,  1,  176.)  The 
second  event  here  alluded  to  took  place  many  centu- 
ries later,  during  the  civil  war*  consequent  on  the 
death  of  Cawer.  The  Xanlhian*  having  refused  to 
open  their  gate*  to  toe  republican  army  commanded  by 
Brutus,  that  general  invested  the  town,  and,  after  re- 
pelling every  attempt  made  by  the  citizens  to  break 
through  bis  lines,  finally  e Dieted  it  by  force.  The 
Xanthiana  are  said  to  have  resisted  still,  and  even  to 
have  perished  in  the  flames,  with  their  wives  sod  chil- 
dren, rather  than  fall  into  the' bands  of  the  Roman  gen- 
eral, who  made  many  attempts  to  turn  them  away 
from  their  desperate  purpose.  (Plut ,  Vit.  Bntt.— 
Apnian,  Bell.  Civ.,  4,  18  — Die  Co**.,  47,  34  >— Mr. 
Fellows  describes  the  remains  at  Xanthus  aa  all  of  the 
same  date,  and  that  a  very  early  one.  "  The  walls  are 
many  of  them  Cyclopean.  The  language  of  the  innu- 
merable and  very  perfect  inscriptions  is  like  the  Phoe- 
nician, or  Etruscan ;  and  the  beautiful  tombs  in  the 
rocks  are  also  of  vary  early  date.  The  city  has  not 
the  appearance  of  having  been  very  large,  but  its  re- 
main show  that  it  waa  highly  ornamented,  particularly 
the  tombs."  A  detailed  account  of  several  of  these 
tomb*,  and  of  the  sculptures  upon  them,  is  also  given 
by  the  same  traveller.  (Fellow*'  Ana  Miner,  p. 
839,  *tqq.) — IV.  An  ancient  historian  of  Lydia.  We 
learn  from  Suidas  (*.  v.  ZavQoc)  that  bis  father'*  name  / 
waa  Candaule*  ;  that  he  flourished  at  the  time  of  the 
capture  of  Sardu  by  the  Ionian*  (01.  68) ;  and  that  ha 
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wrote  i  History  of  Lydia  in  four  booki.  Suidas  cites 
the  second.  Dionyaiue  of  Halictrnsssas  slso  quotes 
this  work,  and  speaks  of  the  suthor  in  terms  of  high 
-commendation.  (Ant.  Rom.,  rot.  1,  p.  38,  ed  Reiike.) 
The  Lydiaea  are  quoted  by  Pertbeniue,  in  Stephanas 
of  Byzantium,  and  probably  by  the  scholiast  on  Apol- 
lonian Kbodias  :  by  Heprue«tional»o(p.  14,  ed.  Gaitf  ). 
The  fragments  of  Xsnthus  are  given  by  Creuzer  in 
his  "  Hutorieorum  Graecrum  Antiquitt.  Frogmen- 
la,"  Heidelb  ,  1806,  8vo,  p.  148,  eeqq.  (Mm.  Grit., 
-vol.  3,  p.  109,  eeqq.) 

Xknoolis,  an  Athenian  tragic  poet,  ridiculed  by 
Aristophanes,  and  yet  the  conqueror  of  Euripides  on 
one  occasion  (dym.  S1.3,  B.C.  415).   He  was  of 
-dwarfish  suture,  and  son  of  the  tragic  poet  Carcinus. 
In  the  Pax,  Aristophanes  applies  the  term  finxovoiifac 
■to  the  family.    From  the  scholiast  it  sppears  that  Xen- 
'Ocles  was  celebrated  for  introducing  machinery  and 
stage-shows,  especially  in  the  ascent  or  descent  of  bis 
gods.    (Theatre  of  the  Greek*,  3d  ed.,  p  68.) 
'    Xinociates,  I.  an  ancient  philosopher,  bom  at 
Cbslcedon  in  the  QSth  Olympiad,  B.C.  400.  H  first 
attached  himself  to  jEscbines,  bnt  afterward  became 
a  disciple  of  Plato,  who  took  much  pains  in  cultivating 
his  genius,  which  was  naturally  heavy.    Plato,  com- 
paring him  with  Aristotle,  who  was  also  one  of  bis 
pupils,  called  the  former  a  doll  ass,  who  needed  the 
spar,  and  the  latter  a  mettlesome  horse,  who  required 
the  curb.    His  temper  was  gloomy,  his  aspect  severe, 
and  his  manners  little  tinctured  with  urbanity.  These 
material  defects  his  master  took  great  pains  to  cor- 
rect, frequently  advising  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  Gra- 
ces ;  and  the  pupil  was  patient  of  instruction,  and 
knew  bow  to  value  the  kindness  of  bis  preceptor.  He 
compared  himself  to  a  vessel  with  a  narrow  orifice, 
which  receives  with  difficulty,  but  firmly  retains  what- 
ever ia  pot  into  it.   So  affectionately  was  Xenocrates 
attacbed  to  his  master,  that  when  Dtonysius,  in  a  vio- 
lent fit  of  anger,  threatened  to  find  ope  who  shoald  cat 
off  his  bead,  he  said,  "  Not  before  he  has  cut  off  this," 
pointing  to  bis  own.   As  long  as  Plato  Kved,  Xenoc- 
-  rates  wss  one  of  his  most  esteemed  disciples;  after 
bis  death  he  closely  adhered  to  hia  doctrine  ;  and,  in 
the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  tenth  Olympiad, 
B.C.  389,  he  took  the  chair  in  the  Academy  as  the 
successor  of  Speusippus.    Aristotle,  who,  about  this 
time,  returned  from  Macedonia,  in  expectation,  ae  it 
should  seem,  of  filling  the  chair,  was  greatly  disap- 
pointed snd  chagrined  at  this  nomination,  and  imme- 
diately instituted  a  school  in  the  Lyceum,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  of  the  Academy  where  Xenocrates  con- 
tinned  to  preside  till  his  death.   Xenocrates  was  cel- 
ebrated among  the  Athenians,  not  only  for  his  wisdom, 
but  slso  for  bis  virtues.    (Vol.  Max.,  3, 10. — Cic,  ad 
Att.,  S,  16.  —  Viog.  Laert.,  4,  7.)    8o  eminent  wss 
his  reputstion  for  integrity,  that  when  he  wss  called 
upon  to  give  evidence  in  a  judicial  transaction,  in 
-which  an  oath  was  usually  required,  the  judges  unan- 
imously agreed  that  his  simple  asseveration  should  be 
taken,  as  a  public  testimony  to  his  merit.  Even 
Philip  of  Mscedon  found  it  impossible  to  corrupt 
him.   When  he  wss  sent,  with  several  others,  upon 
an  embassy  to  that  prince,  he  declined  all  private  in- 
tercourse with  him,  thst  he  might  escspe  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  bribe.    Philip  afterward  said,  that  of  all  those 
who  bad  come  to  him  on  embassies  from  foreign 
states,  Xenocrates  wss  the  only  one  whose  friendship 
-  he  had  not  been  able  to  purchase.   (Ding.  Laert.,  4, 
8.)   During  the  time  of  the  Lamiac  war,  being  sent 
•n  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Antipater  for  the  re- 
■  demotion  of  several  Athenian  captives,  he  was  invited 
•sbjr  the  prince  to  sit  down  with  him  at  supper,  but  de- 
clined the  invitation  in  the  words  of  Ulysses  to  Circe. 
<0<ty*».,  10,  883.)    This  pertinent  and  ingenious  ap- 
plication of  a  passage  in  Homer,  or,  rather,  the  gen- 
erous and  patriotic  spirit  which  jt  expressed,  wss  so 
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pleesing  to  Antipater  that  be  immediately  nlesne  tat 
prisoners.    It  may  be  mentioned  as  mother  and* 
of  moderation  in  Xenocrates,  that  when  Aleradtt,  to 
mortify  Aristotle,  against  whom  be  had  an  icodennl 
pique,  sent  Xenocrates  a  magnificent  present  of  fifty 
talents,  he  accepted  only  thirty  anus,  returning  tat 
rest  to  Alexander  with  this  message  :  that  ike  luge 
sum  which  Alexander  had  sent  was  more  than  be 
should  have  been  able  to  spend  during  his  whole  ifit 
So  abstemious  was  he  with  respect  to  food,  thu  la 
provision  was  frequently  spoiled  before  it  wu  as- 
sumed.   His  chastity  was  invincible.  Lsit,  ■  cek- 
brated  Athenian  courtesan,  attempted,  without  n 
cess,  to  seduce  him    Of  bis  humanity,  no  other  proof 
can  be  necessary  than  die  following  pathetic  medm. 
A  sparrow,  which  waa  punned  by  a  bswt,  Sevan 
bis  bosom ;  he  afforded  it  shelter  and  protectics  £ 
its  enemy  was  ont  of  sight,  and  then  let  it  go,  aya§ 
that  -he  would  never  betray  a  suppliant,  (fit  ,  F.I, 
13,  31.)    He  waa  food  of  retirement,  and  wuitsha 
seen  in  the  city.   He  waa  discreet  in  the  use  of  In 
time,  and  carefully, allotted  a  certain  portion  of  as 
day  to  ita  proper  business.    One  of  these  be  erapk- 
ed  in  silent  meditation.    He  was  an  admirer  of  ike 
mathematical  sciences,  and  was  so  fully  cotmnced« 
their  utility,  that,  when  a  young  man  who  wu  am 
quainted  with  geometry  and  utronomy  deiind  d- 
missien,  he  refused  his  request,  saving  list  he  n 
not  yet  possessed  of  the  handles  of  philosophy  h 
fine,  Xenocrates  was  eminent  both  for  the  parity « 
his  morals  and  for  his  acquaintance  with  science,  ui 
supported  the  credit  of  the  Platonic  school  by  ha  st- 
tores,  his  writings,  and  -hia  conduct   (Phi  .  it  Ftt 
Mar.,  3,  p.  899.)    He  lived  to  the  first  year  of  i« 
116th  Olympiad,  B.C.  81«,  or  the  83d  of  ha  bk 
when  be  lost  his  life  by  accidentally  falling.  ■  ts 
dark,  into  e  reservoir  of  water.    The  pbilowola' 
tenets  of  Xenocrates  were  truly  Platonic,  boi  in  he 
method  of  teaching  be  made  use  of  the  langmjt  a 
the  Pythagoreans.   He  made  Unity  and  DiTeratys* 
ciples  in  nature,  or  gods  ;  the  former  of  whom  he  iff- 
resented  as  the  father,  and'  the  latter  as  the  esus 
of  the  universe.    He  taught  that  the  heaven  in  & 
vine,  and  the  stars  celestial  gods  ;  and  that,  brass 
these  divinities,  there  are  terrestrial  demons  of  a  td- 
die  order,  between  the  gods  and  man,  which  pmb 
of  the  nature  both  of  mind  and  body,  and  ire  ibes- 
fore,  like  human  beings,  capable  of  passions  and  be* 
to  diversity  of  character.    (D*og.  Laert.,  4,  9, 10- 
Pful.  fit  Ala.,  vol.  S.  p.  561.  —  Vol  Jf«x,4.S- 
Stab.,  Eel.  Pkft.,  1.  3.— Mai.,  deh.et.OiM' 
p.  157.— Enfield',  Hul.  PhOat.,  vol.  1,  p.M4,«M; 
— II.  A  Greek  physician  of  Aphrodisiss,  a  wotk  a 
whose  is  still  remaining,  on  the  aliment  snoroW  N 
fishes.    The  best  edition  is  that  published  at  Kian 
in  1794,  8vo,  and  which  is  baaed  upon  the  tdiuW 
Frtnxius,  which  last  appeared  in  1774,  Uft,  8* 
(Sprengd,  Hut.  de  la  Med  ,  vol.  3,  p.  57.) 

XenofhInes,  the  founder  of  the  Elestk  sect,  m 
a  native  of  Colophon,  and  born,  according  to  EcseV 
ua,  about  B.C.  656.  From  some  cause  which  is  & 
related,  Xenophanes  early  left  bis  country  and  w 
refuge  in  Sicily,  where  he  -supported  himself  by  *- 
citing,  at  the  court  of  Hiero,  elegiac  and  iambic  if 
ses,  which  he  had  written  in  reprehension  of  the  TV 
ogonics  of  Hesiod  and  Homer.  From  Sicily  be  par- 
ed over  into  Magna  Gnecia,  where  he  took  op » 
profession  of  philosophy,  and  became  a  eetebnted  Bt 
ceptor  in  the  Pythagorean  school.  Indulging, 
ever,  a  greater  freedom  of  thought  than  wu  c» 
among  the  disciples  of  Pythagoras,  be  ventured  u  s- 
traduce  new  opinions  of  hie  own,  snd  in  tnuy  i* 
ticulara  to  oppose  the  doctrines  of  Epimenidet.  Ta- 
les, and  Pythagoras.  He  possessed  the  Pyttof**1 
chair  of  philosophy  about  76  years,  snd  bred  a  » 
extreme  age  of  100  yean. .  In  metaphysics,  Seat* 
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me*  taught  that  if  there  ever  had  been  a  time  when 
lothing  existed,  nothing  could  ever  have  existed. 
That  whatever  is,  always  has  been  from  eternity,  wilh- 
>ut  deriving  its  existence  from  any  prior  principle ; 
hat  nature  is  one  and  without  limit ;  that  what  is  one 
s  similar  in  all  its  parts,  else  it  would  be  many ;  that 
he  one  infinite,  eternal,  and  homogeneous  universe 
s  immutable  and  incapable  of  change ;  that  God  is 
>ne  incorporeal  eternal  being,  and,  like  the  universe, 
pherical  in  form  ;  that  he  is  of  the  same  nature  with 
he  universe,  comprehending  all  things  within  himself ; 
a  intelligent,  and  pervades  all  things,  but  bears  no  re- 
emblance  to  human  nature  either  iu  body  or  mind. 
Enfield's  Hutary  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  414.) 

Xenophon,  I.  a  celebrated  Athenian,  son  of  Gryl- 
us,  distinguished  as  an  historian,  philosopher,  and 
ommander,  born  at  Ercheia,  a  borough  of  the  tribe 
Egeia,  B.C.  445.  ,  {Letrmtu,  Biogr.  Univ.,  vol.  61, 
>.  370.)  Xeoophon  was  unquestionably  one  of  the 
nost  respectable  characters  among  the  disciples  of 
Socrates.  He  strictly  adhered  lo  the  principles  of  his 
oaster  in  action  as  well  as  opinion,  and  employed  phi- 
osophy,  not  to  furnish  bim  with  the  meana  of  caten- 
ation, but  to  qualify  him  for  the  offices  of  public  and 
>rivate  life.  While  he  was  a  youth,  Socrates,  struck 
with  the  comeliness  of  bis  person  (for  he  regarded  a 
air  form  as  a  probable  indication  of  a  well-propor- 
ioned  mind),  determined  to  admit  him  into  the  num- 
icr*  of  his  pupils.  Meeting  him  by  accident  in  a  nar- 
ow  passage,  the  philosopher  put  forth  his  staff  across 
be  path,  and,  slopping  him,  asked  where  those  things 
vere  to  be  purchased  which  are  necessary  to  human 
ife.  Xenophon  appearing  at  a  loss  for  a  reply  !n  this 
uiexpected  salutation,  Socrates  proceeded  to  ask  him 
vhere  honest  and  good  men  were  lo  be  found.  Xon- 
>phon  still  hesitating,  Socrates  aaid  to  him,  "Follow 
nc,  and  learn."  From  that  time  Xenophon  became  a 
lisciule  of  Socrates,  and  made  a  rapid  progress  in.  that 
noral  wisdom  for  which  his  master  was  so  eminent. 
Cenophon  accompanied  Socrates  m  the  Peloponnesian 
var,  and  fought  courageously  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
ry.  It  was  at  the  battle  of  Deliura,  in  the  early  part 
if  this  war,  that  Socrates,  according  to  some  accounts, 
.aved  the  life  of  his  pupil  In  another  battle,  also 
ought  in  Bceotia,  but  of  which  history  has  preserved 
to  trace,  Xenophon  would  seem  to  have  been  made 
irisoner  by  the  enemy  ;  for  Fhilostratus  ( Vit.  Soph., 
.,12)  informs  us  tbst  he  attended  the  instructions. of 
Prodicus  of  Ceos  while  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Bceotia. 
^ow  his  time  was  employed  during  the  period  which 
receded  his  serving  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  is  not  as- 
:ertained ;  it  is  more  than  probable,  however,  that  be 
vas  engaged  during  the  interval  in  several  campaigns, 
iince  the  skill  and  experience  displayed  in  conducting 
he  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand  presuppose  a  familiar 
icquainlance  with  the  art  of  war.  At  the  age  of  forty  - 
hrce  or  forty-four  years,  he  was  invited  by  Proxenus 
he  Boeotian,  formerly  a  disciple  of  Gorgias  of  Leon- 
ini,  and  one  of  Xenophon's  intimate  friends,  to  en- 
cr  into  the  service  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  the  brother 
>f  Artaxerxes  Muemon  of  Persia.  Xenophon  coosult- 
:d  Socrates  in  relation  to  this  step,  and  the  philoao- 
>her  disapproved  of  it,  being  apprehensive  lest  his  old 
>upil  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Athenians  by 
oining  a  prince  who  had  shown  himself  disposed  to 
lid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  their  war  against  Athens. 
He  advised  him,  however,  to  visit  Delphi,  and  consult 
.he  god  about  his  intended  scheme.  Xenophon  obey- 
ed, but  merely  asked  the  oracle  to  which  one  of  the 
gods  he  ought  to  sacrifice  and  offer  up  vows  in  order 
to  ensure  the  success  of  what  be  was  then  meditating. 
For  this  Socrates  blamed  bim,  but,  nevertheless,  ad- 
vised him  to  do  what  the  god  had  enjoined,  and  then 
to  take  his  departure.  At  Sardis,  Xenophon  met  his 
friend  Proxenus,  and  obtained,  through  him,  an  intro- 
duction to  Cyrus,  by  whom  be  was  well  received. 


The  prince  promised,  if  he  would  enter  into  his  aer\ 
vice,  to  send  him  home  in  safety  after  his  expedition 

Xinst  the  Pieidiana  should  have  terminated.  Xeno- 
n,  believing  the  intended  expedition  to  have  no; 
other  end  than  this,  consented  to  take  part  in  it,  being, 
equally  deceived  with  Proxenus  himself;  for,  of  all 
the  Greeks  who  accompanied  Cyrus,  Clearchua  alone 
was  from  the  beginning  in  the  secret.    The  army  of 
Cyrus  marched  from  Sardis,  through  Lydia,  Phrygia, 
Lycaonie,  and  Cappadocia,  crossed  the  mountains  of 
Cilicia,  passed  through  Cilicia  and  Syria  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, forded  ibis  river,  passed  through  a  part  of 
Arabia  and  Babylonia,  until  they  reached  the  plain  of  . 
Cuoaxa.    After  the  fatal  battle  of  Cunaxa  dhd  the 
fall  of  Cyrus,  Xenophon  advised  his  fellow-soldiers  ■ 
rather  to  .trust  to  their  own  bravery  than  surrender  - 
themselves  to  the  victor,  and  to  attempt  a  retreat  into 
their  own  country.    They  listened  to  his  advice  ;  and, , 
having  had  many  proofs  of  his  wisdom  as  well  as  cour- 
age, they  elected  him  one  of  the  rive  new  commanders, 
chosen  to  supply  the  place  of  their  former  leaders, 
who  had  been  entrapped  and  slain  by  Tissaphernes. 
Xenophon  was  appointed  in  the  room  of  Proxenus,  and  , 
soon  became  the  soul  of  ail  the  movements  of  the 
Greeks  in  their  memorable  retreat,  acquiring  great 
glory  by  the  prudence  and  firmness  with  whjch  be  con-  ■ 
ducted  them  back,  through  the  midst  of  innumerable 
dangers.    The  particulars  of  this  memorable  adven- 
ture are  related  by  Xenophon  himself,  in  his  Anabatit,  . 
or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.    In  retreating,  the 
object  of  the  Greeks  was  to  strike  the  Euxine ;  not 
the  error  they  committed  was  in  making  that  sea  ex- 
tend too  far  to  the  east.   From  Cunaxa  they  turned 
their  course  to  the  Tigris,  crossed  that  river,  marched 
through  Media,  northward,  atill  following  the  course 
of  the  Tigris.    They  then  crossed  the  mountains  of 
the  Carduchi,  and,  after  great  exertions,  reached  the  , 
sources  of  the  river  just  mentioned.   After  this,  they 
traversed,  Armenia,  crossed  the  Euphrates  not  far  from  < 
its  source,  lost  many  of  their  number  in  the  marshes  - 
through  the  cold  and  snow,  and  came  to  the  Pbaaia. 
Leaving  this  stream,  they  passed  through  the  countries 
of  the  Taochj,  Chalybes,  Macrones,  Cotchians,  and  at , 
last  reached  the  Greek  colony  of  Trspezus  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine  Sea.    As  there  were  not  shipa , 
enough  there  to  receive  them  all,  they  determined  to . 
return  home  by  land,  and,  marching  along  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  came  to  Cfarysopolis  opposite  Byzantium. 
After  having  crossed  over  lo  the  Utter  city,  and  been 
deceived  by  the  promises  of  Anaxibius,  the  Spartan 
admiral,  they  entered  into  the  service  of  Seuthes,  king 
of  Thrace,  who  had  solicited  their  aid.   This  prince, 
however,  proving  faithless,  .and  paying  (hem  only  a . 
part  of  their  stipulated  recompense,  they  finally  en- 
tered into  the  service  of  Tbvmbron,  who  had  been  di- 
rected by  the  Spartans  to  raise  an  army  and  make  war 
upon  the  satraps  Pharnabazus  and  Tissaphernes.  Ac- 
cording to  Xenophon,  the  whole  distance  traversed  by 
the  Greeks,  botn  in  going  and  returning,  waa  1156 
parasangs,  or  34,650  atadia.    The  whole  time  taken 
up  was  fifteen  months,  of  which  the  retreat  itself  oc- 
cupied less  than  eight. — Having  returned  to  Greece, 
Xenophon,  after  an  interval  of  four  or  five  years,  joined 
Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  fought  with  him,  not 
only  in  Asia,  but  also  against  the  Thebans  at  home,, 
in  the  battle  of  Coronea.   The  Athenians,  displeased 
at  this  alliance,  brought  a  public  accusation  against 
him  for  his  former  conduct  in  engaging  in  the  service 
of  Cyrus,  and  condemned  him  to  exile.    The  Spar- 
tans, upon  this,  took  Xenophon,  as  an  injured  man,  un- 
der their  protection,  and  provided  him  with  a  comfort- 
able retreat  at  Scilluna  in  El  is,  making  bim  a  present 
of  a  dwelling  there,  with  considerable  land  attached 
to  it.    According  lo  Pausanias  (6,  6),  they  gave  him 
the  entire  town  of  Scilluns.    Here  he  remained,  if  wo 
believe  the  same  Pausanias,  for  the  remainder  of  hi* 
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day*,  and  m  thia  retreat  dedicated  his  tune  to  literary 
pursuits.  Xenophon  himself  baa  given  us,  in  the  Ana- 
basis (6, 9, 7),  an  interesting  account  of  his  residence  *t 
Seilluos,  where  he  erected  a  temple  to  the  Epheaian  Di- 
ana, in  performance  of  a  row  made  during  the  famous 
retreat  which  he  so  ably  eond acted.  In  thia  place  he 
died,  in  thr  90th  year  of  his  age.  Pausaniaa,  who  vis- 
ited the  ruins  of  Scitluns,  states  that  the  tomb  of  Xen- 
ophon was  pointed  out  to  him,  and  over  ft  his  statue  of 
Pentelic  marble.  He  adds,  that  when  the  Eleans  took 
Seilluna,  they  brought  Xenophon  to  trial  for  having  ac- 
cepted the  estate  at  the  hands  of  the  Spartans,  but  that 
he  was  acquitted,  and  allowed  to  reside  there  without 
'  molestation.  The  common  account,  however,  makes 
bhn  to  have  retired  to  Corinth  when  a  war  had  bro- 
ken oat  between  the  Spartans  and  Ereans,  and  to 
have  ended  bia  days  there.  The  integrity,  the  piety, 
and  the  moderation  of  Xenophon  rendered  him  an 
ornament  to  the  Socratic  School,  and  proved  how 
much  he  had  profited  by  the  precepts  of  hia  master. 
Hia  whole  military  conduct  discovered  an  admirable 
union  of  wisdom  and  valour.  And  hia  writings,  at  the 
same  time  that  they  have  afforded,  to  aH  succeed- 
ing ages,  one  of  the  moat  perfect  models  of  purity, 
simplicity,  and  harmony  of  language,  abound  with  sen- 
timenta  truly  Socratic. — By  hia  wife  Phitneia,  Xeno- 
phon bad  two  sons,  Gryllua  and  Diodorui ;  the  for- 
mer of  whom  fell  with  glory  in  the  battle  of  Merrti- 
nea,  after  having  inflicted  a  mortal  wound  on  Epam- 
inondae,  the  Tbeban  commander.  (Vii.  Gty'luf  ) 
—The  works  of  Xenophon,  who  has  been  styled, 
from  the  sweetness  and  graceful  simplicity  of  his  lan- 
guage, toe  "  Attic  bee,"  are  aa  follows  :  1.  'EXXnvtira 
("  Grecian  History"),  in  seven  books.  In  thia  work 
Xenophon  givea  a  continuation  of  the  history  of  Thu- 
cydidea,  down  to  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  It  waa  un- 
dertaken at  an  advanced  age,  amid  the  retirement  of 
Scitluns,  and  completed  either  there  or  at  Corinth. 
The  work  ia  foil  of  lacuna  and  falsified  passages. 
The  recital  of  the  battle  of  Leuctra  ia  not  given  with 
sufficient  development,  and  it  is  evident  that  Xeno- 
phon relates  with  regret  the  victory  of  Epaminondaa 
over  hia  adopted  country.  Xenopbon  doea  not  imitate 
in  thia  production  the  manner  of  Thucydidea.  That 
of  Herodotus  accorded  better  with  hia  general  char- 
acter aa  a  writer,  and  had  more  analogy  to  the  style 
of  -  eloquence  that  narked  the  school  of  Isocrates, 
•f  which  Xenophon  had  been  a  disciple.— S.  'Av&So- 
etc  (-  The  Expedition  into  Upper  Asia"),  otherwise 
called  "  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand."  Xeno- 
phon, aa  haa  already  been  remarked,  bore  a  large  share 
in  tbia  glorious  expedition.  Hia  narrative,  written 
with  great  ctesmesa  and  singular  modeaty,  forma  one 
of  the  most  interesting  works  bequeathed  to  ua  by  an- 
tiquity.—3.  Kipov  Tlaioeta  ("  The  Education  of  Cy- 
rasa").  Tbia  work  not  only  gives  a  view  of  the  earlier 
years  of  Cvrua  the  Great,  but  alao  of  his  whole  life, 
and  of  the  (awa,  institutions,  and  government  employ- 
ed by  him  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Dionysius  of  Halicamaasus  (Ep.  ad  Cn.  Pomp. — 
Op.,  vol.  6,  p.  777,  ed.  Rcitke)  characterizes  the  work 
aa  the  tU&va  paotXtue  iyaSoi  koX  eiSai/iovoc,  and 
Cicero  (Ep.  ad  Q.  Fr.,  1,  1,  8)  wama  ua  not  to  con- 
aider  thia  treatise  aa  constructed  with  historic  faith, 
but  aa  a  mere  pattern  of  just  government.  Tn  fact, 
the  Cyropsedia  ia  less  a  history  than  a  species  of  his- 
torical romance.  Cyrus  ia  represented  to  us  aa  a  wise 
and  magnanimous,  a  just,  generoue,  and  patriotic  king ; 
aa  a  great  and  experienced,  a  prudent  and  invincible 
commander ;  a  bright  exemplar  to  those  who  are  called 
to  wield  the  military  energies  of  nationa,  to  defend 
tfieir  father-land  from  hostile  aggression,  to  conquer 
on  a  foreign  soil  the  enemies  oftheir  country,  to  en- 
large the  boundaries  of  their  empire,  and  to  diffuse 
over  subject  milliona  the  bleasinga  of  civil  order  and 
peaceful  industry,  of  extended  manufactures,  trade, 
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and  commerce.    Plate)  (ate  Leg.,  i.—Of  ,  v»V  «,  a 
1*1,  ed.  flip.)  denies  drat  Gyrus  dp%  auiotiar  iffa, 
and  this  statement  is  considered  by  Vakaaaer  to  am 
been  directed  against  the  repreaeatatioDS  ef  X«e- 
phon :  and  hence  we  need  feel  no  suiuiss  at  ibe  se- 
position  between  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon  and  tan 
written  by  Plato.    Prom  Aelus  Getthn  (If.  A ,  14.  S> 
we  discern  tome  trace*  of  this  personal  bnatihty  be- 
tween these  great  philosophers.   (Barter,  it  Set., 
Oyrop.,  I,  1.  —  Compare  remarks  under  the  nude 
Plato.)— As  regards  the  more  received  accounts  res- 
tive to  the  elder  Cyras,  the  student  is  referred  to  dot 
article  itself. — Some  modern  critics  have  thonghubai 
Xenophon,  in  this  work,  is  not  as  romantic  in  anas 
tails  aa  be  ia  commonly  supposed  to  be,  but  tint  he 
givea  ua  the  mode  of  education  adopted  ia  the  eneof 
the  young  Persians  that  belonged  to  a  privileged  teste, 
that  of  the  warriors  namely,  and  not  the  meaner  of 
rearing  which  was  common  to  the  people  at  large 
One  thing  at  least  ia  certain,  that  nothing  in  the  Cn* 
pasdia  indicates  the  intention  of  Ha  author  to  protss 
»  work  of  the  imagination.    Others  hare  nppnal 
that  Xenophon'a  object  in  writing  the  treatise  inges- 
tion waa  to  criticise  the  first  two  books  of  Piste's  Re- 
public, and  that  the  latter  retaliated  in  his  third  baa: 
of  laws  by  drawing  a  character  of  Cyrua  quite  drfaea! 
from  that  which  Xenopbon  bad  depicted.  (Comer 
Aul.  Oett.,  I.  ft,  and,  in  relation  to  the  Crrojwfa  gen- 
erally, the  Dissertation  of  Fragmitr,  Men.  it  tAai 
det  Inter.,  &c.,  vol.  3,  p.  48.— Saraft- Croix,  Oesent- 
Horn,  See.,  tent,  vol.-  46,  p.  399. —  Bait*,  OnstJs 
Latina,  Ham.,  1788,  8vo,  n.  8. — Damn,  firrfmr 
AftmaUckrift,  1 796,  vol.  1 ,  p.  49.)   Though  the  Cut- 
psedia  be  certainly  the  work  of  Xenopbon,  some  eocbs 
have  nevertheless  arisen  with  respect  to  the  Inter  pat 
of  the  history,  and  which  Valetamaer,  Schneider.  F. 
A.  Wolfe,  arid  many  other  modern  scholars  regard  ■ 
the  addition  of  some  later  writer,  who  wished  to  mi- 
en the  favourable  impression  towards  the  Perms 
which  the  perusal  of  the  main  work  could  not  nil  a 
produce.    (Compare  Sehulr,  De  Cyropaiue  (ysJsga. 
4c.  Hal ,  1906,  9vo. — Bornemann,  Epilog,  drr  Of* 
peedie,  See.,  Leipt.,  1819,  8vo.) — 4.  A070C  tif  Aypi- 
\aov  ("  Eioge  on  Agt*ila»$").    Xenophon  bail  fol- 
lowed thia  prince  in  me  expedition  into  Asia,  rod  had 
been  an  eyewitness  of  his  victories  in  tint  eomtn 
He  bad  accompanied  him  also  in  his  Grecian  cam- 
paigns, and  his  attachment  to  this  eminent  comnnwie 
waa  the  aeeret  cause,  of  his  banishment  from  Atbess 
No  one,  therefore,  was  better  qualified  to  write  rJsebi 
ography  of  this  celebrated  Spartan.   Cicero,  in  sprat 
ing  of  thia  work  of  Xenophon'a,  says  that  it  snrpwe 
atf  the  atatues  ever  erected  to  the  Lacedcnoain 
monarch  (Bp.  ad  Fam.,  5,  IS) ;  and  yet  some  modm 
critics,  with  Valckenaer  at  their  head,  Dave  regirdrf 
this  piece  of  biography  as  below  the  standard  of  Xa> 
option's  acknowledged  abilities  aa  a  writer,  and  & 
production  of  eome  sophist  or  rhetorician  of  a  sab* 
quenl  age. — 5.  'ATro/ivti/wvef/tara  Sucpdrof  ("  ■!<■ 
moiri  0/  Socrale*n\  the  beat  of  Xenophon's  pn*> 
sophtcsl  worka.    It  givea,  first,  a  justification  of  Soc- 
rates against  the  charge  of  having  introduced  string! 
deities  instead  of  worshipping  the  national  ones,  isd 
of  having  corrupted  the  young  by  hia  example  mi 
maxima.    It  then  goes  on  to  adduce  virions  confer- 
sations  between  Socrates  and  hia  disciples  on  topicsef 
a  moral  and  religions  nature.  (Consult  Dine*,  Dtfk- 
htophia  morali  in  Xenophontit  dt  Socrdi  conuare* 
*it>  Iradita,  GStt.,  1818  )   This  work,  written  v& 
singular  grace  and  elegance,  offends  in  many  rasuncn 
against  the  rules  and  the  form  of  the  dialogue,  snd  It- 
comes,  on  these  occasions,  an  actual  monologue.  ' 
divided  into  four  books,  but  is  thought  to  hare  ben 
anciently  more  voluminous. — 6.  Suxpam?  'k~A> 
yta  vpdt  robe  Sikoot&c  ("  Defence  of  Socrttfi J£ 
fore  kit  Judgtt").   This  piece  ia  not,  aa  tie  a* 
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idicates,  a  pleading  delivered  in  the  presence"  of 
is  judges ;  neither  is  it  a  defence  of  himself,  on  the 
art  of  Socrates,  against  the  vices  and  crimes  laid  to 
is  charge  ;  it  is  rather  a  development  of  the  motives 
'hich  induced  the  sage  to  prefer  death  to  the  humiti 
tion  of  addressing  entreaties  arrd  supplications  to 
rejudiced  judges,  ValckenacT  aijd  Schneider  consider 
ie  work  unworthy  of  Xenophon.  The  former  of  these 
ritics  sees  in  this  the  production  of  the  same  indi- 
idual  who  fabricated  the  latter  part  of  the-  Cyropcdia ; 
'hile  Schneider  thinks  that  it  once  formed  a  portion 
f  the  Memoirs  of  Socrates,  and  that  the  grammari- 
ns,  after  detaching  it  from  this  work,  falsified  and 
ormpted  it  in  many  places.  —7.  Stynrdotov  $tloo6- 
um  (••  Banquet  of  PhUotoptlert*').  The  object  which 
lenophon  had  in  view  in  writing  this  piece,  which  is 
r.fuf  il'mume  in  point  of  style,  was  to  phice  in  the 
learest  light  the  purity  of  his  master's  principles  rela- 
te to  friendship  and  love,  and  to  render  a  just  bom- 
ge  to  the  innocence  of  his  moral  character.  Some  of 
ie  ancients  were  persuaded  that  Xenophon  had  an- 
ther and  secondary  object,  that  of  opposing  bis  "  Ban- 
uet"  to  Plato's  dialogue  which  bears  the  same  title, 
nd  in  which  Socratea  had  not  been  depicted,  as  Xen- 
phon  thought,  with  all  the  simplicity  that  marked  his 
baracler.  Schneider  and  Wciske,  two  celebrated 
ommentators  on  Xenophon,  as  well  as  an  excellent 
idge  in  matters  of  taate,  the  distinguished  Wieland 
Attitche  Museum,  vol.  4,  p.  76),  have  adopted  this 
ame  opinion ;  but  it  has  been  attacked  by  two  other 
cholars,  Boeckh  and  A*t.  The  former  believes  that 
'lato  wrote  his  dialogue  after  having  read  the  Banquet 
f  Xenophon,  and  that,  in  place  of  Socrates  as  he  reel- 
f  was,  the  founder  of  the  Academy  wished  to  trace, 
nder  the  name  of  this  philosopher,  the  beam  ideal  of 
true  sage,  such  aa  he  had  conceived  the  character 
3  be.  (Commentalio  Academica  ie  limultale  qua 
*laloni  cum  Xenophonte  intercettittt  fcrtur,  Berol , 
811,  4to.)  Ast  goes  still  farther,  and  pretends  to 
nd  in  the  Banquet  of  Xenophon  sure  indications  of 
.3  having  been  one  of  the  works  of  his  youth.  (Alt, 
batons  Leben  und  Schriften,  p.  314.)— -8.  'Upon  r) 
'vpawoc  ("  Hiero"),  a  dialogue  between  the  Syracu- 
an  monarch  and  Simonidea,  in  which  Xenophon  com- 
ares  the  troublesome  life  of  a  prince  with  the  tran- 
uil  existence  of  a  private  individual,  intermingling 
rom  time  to  time  observations  on  the  art  of  govern- 
ig. — 9.  OiKOVOfiixbc  XSyoc  ("Diteoune  m  Econo- 
ly").  This  piece  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
locrates  and  Critobulus,  son  of  Crito,  and  one  of  his 
isciples.  Some  critics  have  regarded  it  as  the  fifth 
ook  of  the  Memoirs.  It  is  less  a  theory  of,  than  a 
ulogium  on,  rural  economy,  or,  in  other  words',  a 
-eatise  on  morality  as  applied  to  rural  and  domestic 
fe.  It  contains  also  some  interesting  and  instructive 
etaila  relative  to  the  state  of  agriculture  among  the 
irceks :  we  find  in  it,  likewise,  some  anecdotes  re- 
peating the  younger  Cyrus.  Cicero  translated  this 
/ork  into  Latin,  and  Virgil  has  drawn  from  it  the  raa- 
?ria!s  for  some  passages  in  his  Georgics. — II.  Tlepl 
rrTrinJf  ("  On  the  Knowledge  of  Horsct").  A  very 
seful  treatise,  in  which  Xenophon  makes  known  the 
narks  by  which  a  good  horse-  may  be  discovered. 
Ie  cites'  abridges,  and  comptetes  the  work  of  a  ccr- 
ain  Simon,  who  had  written  on  this  subject  before  him. 
—11.  'iTirap^iicof  ("  Hipparchicut,  or  the  duties  of  an 
•fliccr  of  cavalry^.  After  having  said  something  re- 
jecting the  knowledge  of  horses  necessary  for  an  of- 
icer  of  cavalry  to  have,  Xenophon  lays  down  the 
ules  that  ought  to  guide  in  the  selection  of  the  officer 
limself,  and  then  traces  the  general  duties  sppertain- 
ng  to  the  station.  — 12.  Kwnytrucot  ('*  Of  the 
■hate").  A  euloginm  on  the  exercise  of  hunting, 
ifter  which  Xenophon  unfolds  the  theory  of  the  sport. 
—13.  Ilcpot  #  ntpl  itpoooSuv  ("  On  the  revenue!  of 
Attica").   The  object  of  this  treatise  is  to  show  that 
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the  revenues  of  Attica,  if  well  regulated,  are  suffi- 
cient for  its  population,  without  the  need  of  the  Athe- 
nians rendering  themselves  odious  by  exactions  from 
their  allies  or  subjects. — 14,  iaKtiai/ioviuv  voXtrela 
("  Government  of  the  Laccdamoniant"). — 15.  AOnvai- 
uv  irolircla  ('•  Government  of  the  Athenian*").  These 
two  small  .works  are  very  probably  not  Xenophon's. — 
We  have  also  seven  letters  of  this  same  writer. — The 
best  editions  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  are,  that  of 
Schneider,  Lips.,  1800,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1813,  6 
vols.  8vo,  and  that  of  Weiske,  Up*.,  1798-l80S.fi 
vols!  8vo.  There  are  numerous  editions  also  of  the 
separate  works,  some  very  useful. — II.  A  Greek  ro- 
mance writer,  a  native  of  Epbesus,  whose  era  and  his- 
tory are  equally  unknown.  With  the  exception  of 
Suidaa,  no  ancient  writer  makes  any  mention  of  him, 
not  even  Pholius,  who  has  recorded  the  names  or  so 
many  writers  of  the  middling  class.  The  Baron  di 
Lacetla  placea  him  in  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  and 
others  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  Peerlkamp, 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  bis  editors,  considers  him 
to  be  tbe  earliest  of  the  Greek  romancers,  and  fancies 
that  he  is  ablo  to  detect  the  imitations  of  the  rest. 
The  same  author  affirms  that  Xenophon  is  an  assumed 
name,  and,  farther,  that  no  Greek  romancer,  with  the 
exception  of  Heliodoros,  has  written  in  his  real  name. 
Mr.  bunlop,  in  his  History  of  Fiction,  mentions  three 
Xenophons,  who  lived  about  the  time  of  Chariton; 
but  Chariton  must  have  lived  in  or  after  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, at  a  distance  of  no  less  than  300  years  from  the 
time  in  which  we  have  placed  Xenophon,  on  tbe  best 
authorities  we  ean  find.  The  three  Xenophons,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Dunlop,  were  Antiocbus,  Cyprius,  and 
Ephesius,  and  their  works, "  Babylouica,"  "  Cynriaca," 
and  "  Epbeaiaca.".  Of  these,  only  the  laat  has  been 
published.  It  is  entitled  "E^cataxd  ra  (card  'AvBiav 
ml  'K6poK6ftnv  ("  Epkcsiact,  or  the  hovts  of  Abro- 
comet  and  Anthia").  The  story  is  commonplace, 
and  yet  improbable  ;  but  the  style  is  simple,  and  the 
action  busy  without  confusion.  For  a  long  time  tbe 
existence  of  this  work  was  denied.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  Angelo  Poliziano  quoted  a  passage  from  this 
romance  ;  but  the  incredulity,  of  the  learned  waa  still 
manifested  two  centuries  after.  At  length,  in  1726, 
an  Italian  translation  was  published  by  Antonio  Maria 
Salvini,  and  in  the  same  year  the  Greek  tent  appeared 
in  print.  Even  this,  however,  was  insufficient;  for, 
eight  years  after,  we  find  Leuglet  du  Freanoy,  in  hie 
pseudonymous  work  on  the  customs  of  the  Romans, 
asserting  that  "  neither  the  original  Greek,  nor  any 
other  version,"  was  known.  The  best  edition  of 
Xenophon  of  Epbesus  is  that  of  Peerlkamp,  Harlem, 
1818,  4 to.  There  is  also  a  good  edition  by  Pasaow, 
Lipt.,  1833,  12mo.  (Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  vol 
5,  p.  124,  teqq.) 

Xssxts,  I.  son  and  successor  of  Darius  Hystaspia  on, 
the  throne  of  Persia.  He  was,  in  fact,  the  second  son 
of  that  monarch,  but  the  first  born  unto  him  of  Atoasa, 
the  daughter  of,  Cyrus,  whom  Daiiua  had  married  after 
he  came  to  the  throne.  The  elder  son  waa  Axlabanus, 
bom  unto  Darius  while  yet  in  a  private  station.  Tbe 
two  princes  contended  for  the  empire,  Artabanua 
grounding  bis  claim  on  tbe  common  law  of  inheritance, 
Xerxes,  the  younger,  on  his  descent  from  the  founder 
of  the  monarchy.  Demaratus,  the  exiled  king  ol 
Sparta,  aided  Xerxea  with  bis  counsels,  and  suggest- 
ed to  him  another  argument,  drawn  from  tbe  Spartan 
rule  of  succession,  by  which  a  son  bom  after  the  ac- 
cession of  a  king  was  preferred  to  his  elder  brother. 
Darius  decided  in  bis  favour,  and  declared  him  his 
heir ;  swayed,  perhaps,  mnch  more  by  the  influence  si 
Atoaaa,  which  was  slways  great  with  him,  than  by 
reaaon  or  usage.  In  the  following  year  (B.C.  485), 
before  he  had  ended  his  preparations  against  Egypt 
and  Attica,  be  died,  and  Xerxea  ascended  the  throne. 
Thus  the  Persian  sceptre  passed  from  the  hands  of  a 
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prince  who  bid  acquired  it  by  hie  boldness  and  pru- 
dence, to  one  born  in  tbe  palace,  tbe  favourite  eon  of 
the  favourite  queen,  who  had  been  accustomed,  from 
bis  infancy,  to  regard  the  kingdom  as  bia  inheritance, 
perhaps  to  tbink  that  the  blood  of  Cyrus  which  flowed 
in  bis  reins  raised  him  above  his  father.  Bred  up  in 
the  pompous  luxury  of  the  Persian  court,  among  slaves 
and  women,  a  mark  for  their  flattery  and  intrigues,  be 
had  none  of  the  experience  which  Darius  had  gained 
in  that  period  of  his  life  when  Syloson's  cloak  was  a 
welcome  present.  He  was  probably  inferior  to  bia 
father  in  ability ;  but  the  difference  between  them  in 
fortune  and  education  seems  to  have  left  more  traces 
in  their  history  than  any  disparity  of  nature.  Ambi- 
tion wm  not  the  prominent  feature  in  the  character  of 
Xerxes ;  and,  had  he  followed  his  unbiaaed  inclina- 
tion, be  would,  perhaps,  have  been  content  to  turn  the 
preparations  of  Darius  againat  the  revolted  Egyptians, 
and  have  abandoned  tbe  expedition  against  Greece,  to 
which  he  was  not  spurred  by  any  personal  motives. 
Bat  he  was  surrounded  by  men  who  were  led  by  vari- 
ous passions  and  interests  to  desire  that  he  should 
prosecute  bis  father's  plana  of  conquest  and  revenge. 
Mardonius  was  eager  to  renew  an  enterprise  in  which 
he  had  been  foiled  through  unavoidable  mischance,  not 
through  his  own  incapacity.  He  had  reputation  to  re- 
trieve, and  might  look  forward  to  the  possession  of  a 
great  European  satrapy,  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
court  as  would  make  him  almost  an  absolute  sover- 
eign. He  was  warmly  seconded  by  the  Greeks,  who 
had  been  drawn  to  8uaa  by  the  report  of  the  approach- 
ing invasion  of  their  country,  and  who  wanted  foreign 
aid  to  accomplish  their  designs.  Tbe  Thessalian 
house  of  the  Aleuada,  either  because  tbey  thought 
their  power  insecure,  or  expected  to  increase  it  by  be- 
coming vassals  of  the  Persian  king,  sent  their  emissa- 
ries to  invite  him  to  tbe  conquest  of  Greece.  The  ex- 
iled Pisrstrslids  had  no  other  chance  for  the  recovery 
of  Athens.  Tbey  had  brought  a  man  named  Onomac- 
ritus  with  them  to  court,  who  whs  one  of  the  first 
among  the  Greeks  to  practise  an  art,  afterward  very 
common,  that  of  forging  prophecies  and  oracles. 
While  their  family  ruled  at  Athena,  he  had  been  de- 
tected in  fabricating  verses,  which  he  had  interpolated 
in  a  work  ascribed  to  the  ancient  seer  Mueaeua,  and 
Hipparcbua,  before  his  patron,  had  banished  him  from 
the  city.  But  the  exiles  saw  the  use  they  might  make 
of  hia  talents,  and  had  taken  him  into  their  service. 
They  now  recommended  him  to  Xerxes  as  a  man  who 
possessed  a  treasure  of  prophetical  knowledge,  and  the 
young  king  listened  with  unsuspecting  confidence  to 
tbe  encouraging  predictions  which  Onomacritus  drew 
Awn  his  inexhaustible  stores.  These  various  engines 
at  length  prevailed.  The  imagination  of  Xerxes  was 
inflamed  with  the  prospect  of  rivalling  or  surpassing  the 
achievementa  of  hia  glorious  predecessors,  and  of  ex- 
tending hia  dominion  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  {Herod., 
7, 8.)  He  resolved  on  the  invasion  of  Greece.  First, 
however,  in  tbe  second  year  of  bis  reign,  he  led  an  army 
againat  Egypt,  and  brought  it  again  under  the  Persian 
yoke,  which  waa  purposely  made  more  burdensome  and 
galling  than  before.  He  intrusted  it  to  the  care  of  bia 
brother  Acbamenea,  and  then  returned  to  Persia,  and 
bent  all  his  thoughts  towards  the  West.  Only  one  of 
hi*  counsellors,  his  uncle  Artabanus,  is  said  to  have 
been  wise  and  honest  enough  to  endeavour  to  divert  him 
from  the  enterprise,  and  especially  to  dissuade  him  from 
risking  hit  own  person  in  it.   If  any  reliance  could  be 

filacer!  on  the  story  told  by  Herodotus  about  the  de- 
tentions held  on  this  qnestion  in  the  Persian  cabinet, 
we  might  suspect  that  the  influence  and  art*  of  the 
Magian  priesthood,  which  we  find  in  (his  reign  rising 
in  credit,  had  been  set  at  work  by  the  adversaries  of 
Artabanus  to  counteract  hia  influence  over  the  mind 
of  hia  nephew,  and  to  confirm  Xerxes  in  his  martial 
mood.  The  vast  preparations  were  continued  with  re- 
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doubled  activity,  to  raise  an  armament  worthy  of  it 

firesence  of  tbe  king.   Hia  aim  was  not  merely  to  «l- 
ect  a  force  sufficient  to  ensure  the  success  of  bis  on- 
dertaking,  and  to  scare  away  all  opposition,  tat  also, 
and  perhaps  principally,  to  set  bis  whole  enoraou 
power  in  magnificent  array,  that  he  might  enjoy  the 
aight  of  it  himself,  and  display  it  to  the  admiration  o( 
the  world.  For  four  years  longer  Asia  wu  mil  kepi  in 
restless  turmoil :  no  less  lime  was  needed  to  preside 
tbe  means  of  subsistence  for  the  countless  boa  that 
was  about  to  be  poured  out  upon  Europe.  Besidea 
the  stores  that  were  to  be  carried  in  the  fleet  which 
was  to  accompany  tbe  army,  it  wsa  necessary  that 
magazines  should  be  formed  along  the  whole  line  of 
march  as  far  aa  the  confines  of  Greece.  But,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  prudent  precautions,  two  works  wen  be- 
gun, which  scarcely  served  any  other  purpose  that  liai 
of  showing  the  power  and  majesty  of  Xerxes,  rod  pa- 
ving' that  he  would  suffer  no  obstacles  to  bar  his  ptaj 
ress.    It  would  bare  been  eaay  to  transport  bis  troop 
in  ships  over  the  Hellespont ;  but  it  was  betier  soiled 
to  tbe  dignity  of  the  monarch,  who  was  about  to  mat 
both  continents  under  his  dominion,  to  job  then  by  i 
bridge  laid  upon  the  subject  channel,  and  to  much 
across  as  along  a  royal  road.   The  atom  that  bid  de- 
stroyed the  fleet  which  accompanied  Mardonius  in  hi 
unfortunate  expedition,  had  made  tbe  coast  of  Atkoj 
terrible  to  the  Persians.    Tbe  simplest  mode  of  avoid- 
ing this  formidable  cape  would  have  been  to  draw 
tbeir  ships  over  the  narrow,  low  neck  that  connects  the 
mountain  with  the  mainland.    But  Xerxes  preferred 
to  leave  a  monument  of  hia  greatness  and  of  his  en- 
terprise,  in  a  canal  cut  through  the  isthmus,  ■  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half.    This  work  employed  a 
multitude  of  men  for  three  yean.    Hie  constroctKs 
of  the  two  bridges  which  were  thrown  across  tbe  Hel- 
lespont was  intrusted  to  the  skill  of  the  Pbxtiieaa 
and  Egyptians.    When  these  preparations  were  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  Xerxea  set  forth  for  Sardis,  where  he 
designed  to  spend  the  following  winter,  and  to  recent 
tbe  re-enforcements  which  he  had  appointed  there  n 
join  the  main  army  (B.C.  481).    During  bis  stay  at 
Sardis,  the  Phoenician  and  Egyptian  engineers  com- 
pleted their  bridges  on  the  Hellespont ;  hut  tbe  work 
was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  a  violent  storm,  which 
broke  it  to  pieces  soon  after  it  was  finished.  Ho*  (at 
this  disaster  was  owing  to  defects  in  its  construction, 
which  might  have  been  avoided  by  ordinary  skill  and 
foresight,  does  not  appear.    Bot  Xerxes  is  said  to 
have  been  so  much  angered  by  the  accident  that  he 
put  the  architects  to  death.    Such  a  bunt  of  passim 
would  be  credible  enough  in  itself,  and  is  only  render- 
ed doubtful  by  the'extravagant  fables  that  gained  cred- 
it on  tbe  subject  among  the  Greeks,  who,  in  tbe  bridg- 
ing of  tbe  eacrei  Hellespont,  saw  tbe  beginning  of  a 
long  career  of  audacioua  impiety,  and  gradually  trans- 
formed the  fastenings  with  which  tbe  passage  wu  tal- 
ly secured  into  fetters  and  scourges,  with  which  the 
barbarian,  in  his  madness,  had  thought  to  chastise  the 
aggression  of  the  rebellious  stream.   The  construc- 
tion of  new  bridges  was  committed  to  other  engineers, 
perhaps  to  Greeks  ;  but  their  namea  hare  not  passed 
down,  like  that  of  Mandrocles.    By  their  art  two  tra 
and  broad  causeways  were  made  to  stretch  from  i!x 
neighbourhood  of  Abydos  to  a  projecting  point  in  the 
opposite  shore  of  tbe  Chersonesus,  resting  esch  on  a 
row  of  ships,  which  were  stayed  against  the  strong  cur- 
rent that  bore  upon  them  from  the  north  by  anchors 
and  by  cables  fastened  to  both  sides  of  the  cbinnt,; 
the  length  waa  not  far  short  of  a  mile.   When  ail  w» 
in  readiness,  the  mighty  armament  was  set  in 
Early  in  the  spring  (B.C.  480),  Xerxes  began  his  march 
from  Sardis,  in  all  the  pomp  of  a  royal  progress.  The 
baggage  led  tbe  way  :  it  waa  followed  by  tbe.  6m  di- 
vision of  tbe  armed  crowd  that  bad  been  brought  to- 
gether from  the  tributary  nations ;  a  motley  throng.  • 
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ai  'mg  many  strange  varieties  of  complexion,  drew,  and 
nguage,  commanded  by  Tbeasalian  generals,  bat  re- 
ining each  tribe  its  national  armour  and  mode  of  figbt- 
g.  An  interval  wis  then  left,  after  which  came  1000 
eked  Persian  cavalry,  followed  by  an  equal  number  of 
carmen,  whose  lances,  which  they  carried  with  the 
>inta  turned  downward,  ended  in  knobs  ot  gold, 
ezt,  ten  sacred  bones,  of  the  Nissan  breed,  were  led 
gorgeous  caparisons,  preceding  the  chariot  of  the 
ersian  Jove,  drawn  by  eight  white  horses,  the  dri- 
a  following  on  f«»t.  Then  came  the  royal  chariot, 
so  drawn  by  NwaSan  horses,  in  which  Xerxes  sat  in 
ate ;  but  from  time  to  time  he  exchanged  it  for  an 
isier  carriage,  which  sheltered  him  from  the  sun  and 
e  changes  of  the  weather.  He  was  followed  by  two 
rods  of  norse  and  foot,  like  those  which  went  imme- 
atery  before  him,  and  by  a  body  of  10,000  Persian 
fantry,  the  flower  of  the  whole  srmy,  who  were  called 
ib  Immortals,  because  their  number  waa  kept  con- 
antly  fall.  A  thousand  of  them,  who  occupied  the 
ater  ranks,  bore  lances  knobbed  with  gold ;  those  of 
le  rest  were  similarly  ornamented  with  silver.  They 
ere  followed  by  an  equal  number  of  Persian  cavalry, 
'he  remainder  of  the  boat  brought  up  the  rear.  In 
lis  order  the  army  reached  Abydus,  and  Xerxes,  from 
lofty  throne,  surveyed  the  crowded  sides  and  bosom 
f  the  Hellespont,  snd  the  image  of  a  seanght;  a 
pectacle  which  Herodotus  might  well  think  sufficient 
d  have  moved  him  with  a  touch  of  human  sympathy. 
The  passage  did  not  begin  before  the  king  bad  prayed  to 
be  rising  sun,  and  bad  triad  to  propitiate  the  Hellee- 
iont  itself  by  libations,  and  by  casting  into  it  golden 
'easels  snd  a  sword.  After  the  bridges  had  been 
itrewed  with  myrtle  and  purified  with  incense,  the  Ten 
Thousand  Immortals,  crowned  with  chaplete,  led  the 
way.  The  army  crossed  by  one  bridge,  the  baggage 
>y  the  other ;  yet  the  living  tide  flawed  without  inter- 
mission for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  before  the 
est  man,  as  Herodotus  heard,  the  king  himself,  the 
tallest  and  most  majestic'  person  in  the  host,  had  ar- 
rived on  the  European  shore.  In  the  great  plain,  of 
Doriacoa,  en  the  banks  of  the  Hebrue,  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  number  the  land  force.  A  space  waa  en- 
closed large  enough  to  contain  .10,000  man;  into 
this  the  myriads  were  successively  poured  and  dis- 
charged, till  the  whole  mass  had  been  rudely  counted. 
They  were  then  drawn  np  according  to  their  natural  di- 
visions, snd  Xerxes  rode  in  his  chariot  along  the  ranks, 
while  the  royal  scribes  recorded  the  names,  and  moat 
likely  the  equipments,  of  the  different  races.  It  is  an 
ingenious  and  probable  conjecture  of  Hoeren'a  (Hun, 
1,  p.  137),  that  this  authentic  document  was  the  ori- 
ginal source  from  which  Herodotus  drew  his  minute 
description  of  their  dress  and  weapons.  The  real  mil- 
itary strength  6f  the  armament  was  almost  lost  among 
the  undisciplined  herds  which  could  only  impede  its 
movements  as  well  as  consume  its  stores.  The  Per- 
sians were  the  core  of  both  the  land  and  aea  force ;  none 
of  the  other  troops  axe  eaid  to  have  equalled  them  in  dis- 
cipline or  in  courage ;  and  the  foorrand-twenty  thous- 
and men  wbo  guarded  the  royal  person  were  the  flower 
of  the  whole  nation.  Yet  these,  as  we  see  from  their 
glittering  armour,  as  well  as  from  their  performances, 
were  much  better. fitted  for  show  than  for  action;  and 
of  the  rest,  we  bear  that  they  were  distinguished  from 
the  mass  of  the  army,  not  only  by  their  superior  order 
and  valour,  but  also  by  the  abundance  of  gold  they 
displayed,  by  the  train  of  carriages,  women,  and  ser- 
vant! that  followed  them,  and  by  the  provisions  set 
apart  for  their  use.  Though  Xerxes  himself  was  ela- 
ted by  the  a  pectacle  he  viewed  on  the  plains  and 
the  shores  of  Dsriscus,  it  must  have  filled  the  clear- 
sighted Greeks  wbo  accompanied  him  with  misgivings 
ss  to  the  issue  of  the  enterprise.  The  language  of 
Demaratus,  in  the  conversation,  which  Herodotus  sup- 
poses him  to  have  had  with'  Xerxua  after  the  review, 
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though  it  was  probably  never'  attend,  expressed 
thoughts  which  conk)  scarcely  foil  to  occur  to  the 
Spartan.  Poverty,  he  ia  made  to  observe,  was  the 
endowment  which  Greece  had  received  from  nature ; 
but  law  and  reason  had  armed  her  with,  instruments, 
with  which  she  had  cultivated  her  barren  inheritance, 
and  might  still  hope  to  repel  the  invasion  even  of 
Xerxee  and  bis  host.  ( TMritoaWt  History  of  Greece, 
vol.  2,  p.  249,  etgq.y- Our  limits  will  not  allow  oa  to 
enter  here  into  a  detail  of  the  movements  of  Xerxes; 
and,  besides,  we  have  already  given,  under  other  arti- 
cles, a  brief  summary  of  the  campaign.  (Vtd.  Arte- 
inisium,  Tbermopyks,  Salamia,  dec.) — After  the  disas- 
trous defeat  at  Salamia,  Xerxee  felt  desirous  of  es- 
caping from  a  state  of  things  which  was  now  becom- 
ing troublesome  and  dangerous,  snd  Mardonius  saw 
that  he  would  gladly  listen  to  any  proposal  that  would 
facilitate  his  return.  He  waa  aware,  that,  without  a 
fleet,  the  war  might  probably  be  tedious,  in  which  case 
the  immense  bulk  of  the  present  army  would  be  only 
an  encumbrance,  from  the  difficulty  of  subsisting  it. 
Besides,  the  ambition  of  Mardonius  waa  flattered  with 
the  idea  of  his  becoming  the  conqueror  of  Greece, 
while  he  feared  that,  if  be  now  returned,  he.  might  be 
made  answerable  for  the  ill  success  of  the  expedition 
which  he  bad  advised.  He  therefore  proposed  to 
Xerxes  to  return  into  Asia  with  the  body  of  the  army, 
leaving  himself,  with  300,000  of  the  best  troops,  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Xerxes  assented, 
and  the  army  having  retired  into  Boaotia,  Mardonius 
made  his  selection,  and  then,  accompanying  the  king 
into  Thesssly,  there  parted  from  him,  leaving  him  to  pur- 
sue his  march  towards  Asia,  while  he  himself  prepared 
to  winter  in  Theasaly  and  Macedonia. — Widely  differ- 
ent from  the  appearance  of  the  glittering  host,  which  a 
few  months  before  bad  advanced  over  the  plains  of 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  to  the  conquest  of  Greece, 
waa  the  aspect  of  the  crowd  which  waa  now  hurrying 
back  along  the  same  road.  .  The  splendour,  the  pomp, 
the  luxury,  the  waste,  were  exchanged  for  disaster 
and  'distress,  want  and  disease.  The  magazines  had 
bean  emptied  by  the  careless  profusion  or  peculation 
of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  them  ;  the  granaries  of 
the  countries  traversed  by  the  retreating  multitude  were 
unable  to  supply  its  demands ;  ordinary  food  waa  of- 
ten not  to  be  found;  and  it  waa  compelled  to  draw  a 
scanty  and  unwholesome  nourishment  from  the  herb- 
age of  the  plains,  the  bark  and  leaves  of  the  tree*. 
Sickness  soon  began  to  apread  its  ravages  among 
them,  and  Xerxes  waa  compelled  to  consign  numbers 
to  the  care  of  the  cities  that  lay  on  his  road,  already 
impoverished  by  the  coat  of  his  first  visit,  in  the  hops 
that  tbey  would  tend  their  guests,  and  would  ,  not  sell 
them  into  slavery  if  they  recovered.  Tbe  passage  of 
the  Stryraon  is  said  to  have  been  peculiarly  disastrous. 
The  river  had  been  frozen  in  tbe  night  hard  enough 
to  bear  those  who  arrived  first.  But  the  ice  suddenly 
gave  way  under  the  heat  of  the  morning  sun,  and 
nambers  perished  in  the  waters.  It  is  ia  little  surpri- 
sing that  Herodotus,  when  he  is  describing  the  mis- 
eries of  tbe  retreat,  does  not  notice  this  disaster, 
which  is  so  prominent  in  the  narrative  of  the  Persian 
messenger  in  ^Eschyloa.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  aa  to  tbe  fact ;  and  perhaps  it  may  furnish  a 
useful  warning  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the  si- 
lence of  Herodotus,  as  a  ground  for  rejecting  even 
important  and  interesting  facts  which  are  only  men- 
tioned by  later  writers,  though  such  as  he  must  have 
heard  of,  and  might  have  been  expected  to  relate.  It 
seems  possible  that  tbe  story  be  mentions  of  Xerxes 
embarking  at  Eton  (8, 1 18)  may  have  arisen  out  of  the 
tragical  passage  of  the  Slrymon. — In  forty-five  daya  af- 
ter he  had  left  Mardonius  ia  Thesssly,  lie  reached  the 
Hellespont ;  the  bridges  had  been  broken  up  by  foul 
weather,  but  the  fleet  was  there  to  carry  the  army  over 
to  Abydus.   Here  it  rested  from  its  fatigues,  and  found 
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pitiful  quarters ;  but  in  lender*  to  indulgence  ren- 
dered tbe  sodden  change  from  scarcity  to  abundance 
•imoat  ee  aenneioas  u  she  previous  (amine.  The 
ream ant  that  Xerxes  brought  back  to  Satdia  waa  • 
wreck,  i  fragment,  rather  (ban  •  pan  of  bit  huge  boat. 
— Tbe  history  of  Xerxes,  after  die  termination  of  fan 
Grecian  campaign,  may  be  comprised  ia  a  brief  com- 
pose. He  gave  hmnsalf  up  to  a  life  of  dissolute  pleas- 
vee,  and  waa  (tain  by  Antabamn,  a  captain  of  tbe  royal 
guards,  B.C.  464.  ( Vid  ArlabaMa  U.—TturlwU  t 
Hutory  of  Grout,  vol.  3,  p.  316,  Mf .)—  II.  A  eon  of 
Aitasenee  M  Demon,  who  aueceeded  hia  father,  but 
«os  «Uun,  after  a  reign  of  forty-fire  deye,  by  kia  broth- 
er 8ogdiaaae.    (Vid.  Sogdianue.) 

Xeie,  >  city  of  Egypt,  eituate  on  en  island  in  tbe 
Pbatnetic  branch  of  the  Nde,  below  Sebennytoe. 
Mannert  tekee  it  to  be  the  tame  with  tbe  Papremia  or 
Herodotaa  (Qeogr.,  Tel.  1C,  p,  671). 

Xomoa,  a  aoa  of  Hellen,  grand  ion  ef  Deucalion. 
(Fid.  Hellas,  4  I). 


ZabItos,  a  river  in  tbe  northern  part  ef  Assyria, 
rising  in  Mount  Zagrus,  and  falling  into  tbe  Tigrie. 
It  ia  called  Zabatua  by  Xenopbon,  but  otherwiae  Ze- 
boe  or  Zerbfe,  and  traverses  a  large  portion  of  Aaayria. 
This  stream  was  also  termed  Lycos  (Aecor),  or  "  fas 
wet/, "by  tbe  Greeks ;  bat  it  baa  reamed  lis  primitive 
denomination  of  2ak,  or,  according  to  some  modern 
tn velWra,  Zarb.  (Poty* ,  6,  61. — Anm.  Mare.,  38, 
14.  —  Xen.,  Altai.,  3,  6.  —  Pint.,  6,  36.)  Farther 
down,  another  river,  named  Zebus  Minor,  and  called 
by  the  Macedonians  Csprus  (Kdirosf),  or  "  the  boor," 
n  also  received  by  the  Tigris,  and  is  now  called  by 
the  Turks  Altotuon,  or  (lb?  rteer  of  gold.  (Potyb.,  6, 
»1>  • 

Zamclni,  a  district  in  Mesopotamia,  in  which  was 
situated  a  city  named  Zabda  or  Bexabda.  It  waa 
yielded  to  the  Persians  by  Jovian.  (Am*.  More., 
»,  7.) 

Z  autre,  a  river  ef  Assyria,  falling  into  tbe  Tigais. 
{YU.  Zabatua.) 

ZiOTNTnos  CZ&*vv9of),  an  ialand  in  the  Ionian  Sea, 
to  the  west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  below  CephaHe- 
aia.  Pliny  affirms  that  it  was  once  celled  Hyrie ;  but 
this  fact  is  not  recorded  by  Homer,  who  constantly 
sees  the  former  name  (7? ,  3,  684.  —  Oi.,  1,  346), 
which  was  said  to  be  derived  from  Zacyntbus,  (he  son 
of  Dardanua,  an  Arcadian  chief.  (Pan***.,  6,  34.) 
A  very  ancient  tradition  ascribed  to  Zeeymbua  tbe 
foundation  of  Baguntam  in  Spam,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Rotuli  of  Ardee.  (Liv.,  31,  T.)  Thucydi- 
dea  informs  us  thst,  at  a  later  period,  this  island  re- 
ceived a  colony  of  Achanna  from  Peloponnesus  (3, 
.  66.)  Not  long  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  ial- 
and waa  reduced  by  Tolmides,  the  Athenian  general, 
from  which  period  we  find  Zacynthua  allied  to,  or, 
rather,  dependant  tfpon,  Athena.  It  subsequently  fell 
into  the  hands  of  PhiHp  III.,  king  of  Macedon  (Polyb., 
8,  4),  and  waa  afterward  occupied  by  the  Romans', 
under  Val.  Lnvinus,  during  the  second  Punic  war. 
On  this  occasion,  the  chief  city  of  the  island,  which 
bora  the  same  name,  waa  captured,  with  the  exception 
of  its  citadel.  (tih.\ 36,  34).  Zecyndrae,  however, 
was  subsequently  restored  to  Philip.  It  waa  afterward 
aoM  to  the  Achteans,  and  given  up  by  (hem  to  the 
Romans  on  its  being  claimed  by  the  latter.  Tbe  mod- 
ern name  is  Xante.  {Cramer1!  Ant.  Greece,  vet.  3, 
p.  66,  teqq.) 

ZiLcucvs,  a  lawgiver  in  Magna  Oneeia,  and  the 
founder  of  tbe  Locrian  state  m  mat  quarter  of  Italy. 
Euaebius  places  him  fn  Olymp.  39,  which  is  40  years 
before  Draco,  and  60  before  Pythagoras  was  born. 
(Bendey,  m  Phalarit,  vol.  1,  p.  860,  ei.  Dfce.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  ordinary  account,  he  waa  of  obaeure 


birth,  and  ia  Ida  youth  lived  in  aervmab,  at  the  ene- 
city  of  a  shepherd.  Bat  his  extntnaliaarjahuamttd 
merit  obtained  him  bis  freedom,  and  at  angth  nasi 
him  to  tbe  chief  magialsacy.  The  bwa  which  at 
framed  wen  seven  ;  bat  laey  warn  to  met  aantsi 
to  tbe  situation  and  manners  of  the  Lacriaat,  uai  im 
constitution  was,  for  several  ages,  highly  tcktolK 
So  vigorous  was  the  discipline  ef  Zahmeat,  ihu  k 
prohibited  the  use  of  wine  except  is  csms  wan  n 
was  prescribed  aa  a  medicine  ;  aad  ha  ordained  dat 
adotterara  should  be  puniahed  with  the  km  at  ass 
eyes.  When  his  own  eon  had  subjected  rdaadf  a 
this  penalty,  ZaJencus,  in  order,  at  the  sum  tut,  u 
preserve  tbe  authority  of  tbe  laws,  and  show  tsaaat- 
gree  of  paternal  lenity,  shared  the  ptmiahnjtataaam 
offender,  and,  that  he  might  only  be  deputed  oi  a* 
eye,  submitted  to  lose  one  of  his  awn.  {Ctea.Ua 
Strom.,  1,  p.  806.— Vwl.  Max.,  1,  2,  4.— Ji,  6,5,1 
—Diog.  hurt.,  8,  16.  —  Slob.,  Strm.,  toy-bet* 
throws  doubt  OB  the  existence  of  each  a  perm  a 
Zaleueua,  and  regard •  hia  code  of  lawa  at  die  target 
of  a  sophist,  (bin.  on  Pfefans,  vet  I,a.8N,*j 
Duee.)  Against  this  opinion,  however,  set  Fabncrn 
Bibliotk.  Or.,  lib.  3,  c.  14.  and  Wsibunoa,  Dm  Uf 
of  Mote*,  vol.  1,  book,  3,43.    { flyer  ad  BtatL,  1 1, 

Zauolxis,  a  celebrated  personage  among thtScjtk- 
iens,  whom  many  represent  not  only  aa  tat  father  d 
wisdom  with  respect  lo  the  Scythians,  bat  at  at 
teacher  of  the  doctrines  of  immortality  and  liattaf  i- 
lion  to  tbe  Celtic  Druids  aad  to  Pythagoras.  (Onrn, 
PkUn.,  c.  36,  p.  170.— SmmL, «.  a.)  Oaten  naps* 
him  to  have  been  a  slave  of  Pythagoras,  who,  ant 
having  attended  him  into  Egypt,  obtained  ha  aaa> 
minion,  and  taught  hia  master's  doctrine  amcsf  at 
Get*.  But  there  can  be  ne  doubt  that  the  dsetnus 
immortality  waa  known  to  the  northern  nation  kaj 
before  the  time  of  Pytfaagocaa ;  and  Herodon*,  art 
timing  a  eotmaon  tradition,  that  Zamotxis  ant  •  Pin- 
agorean,  expressly  says  (4,  36),  that  heaWiandai 
much  earner  period  dam  Pythagoras.  Tbt  ana 
story  of  the  connexion  of  Zamoixis  with  fpatgm 
seems  to  have  been  invented  by  the  Pythagorsua,* 
advance  the  feme  of  their  nmstar.  (BmJuU,  aut 
PkOot.,  vol.  I,  p.  116.) 

ZittA,  I.  achy  of  Africa,  eaBod  Zasaa  Rega.ad 
lying  some  distance  to  tbe  eoathwost  of  Caithagt,* 
to  the  northwest  of  Hadrunaetam.  SaHast  dsuau 
it  as  a  largo  place,  aad  stroofiy  fuitalai.  b  boat 
tbe  residence  subsequently  of  Joba,  aad  lbs  dsptah 
for  his  treasures.  (Anet.,  BtU.  Afr.,  31.)  Suds 
sneaks  of  it  as  being  in  his  days  a  mmed  city ;  it  ■* 
aUy  met  with  tbia  rate  daring  the  cml  wan.  Ita> 
pears  to  have  been  afterward  rebuilt,  and  te  but  •> 
come  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Urn  modern  Zcosra 
marks  the  ancient  site  {Mamntrt,  roL  10,  pt  t } 
366.)— II.  A  city  of  Numidia,  flaw  days'  jearan  vat 
ofCUrthage,aecowiiigtoPolybaue(l»,5X  Nennt 
place  was  fought  the  foatoaa  battle  batwsea  the  esht 
Africanua  and  Hannibal.  (Mamntrt,  Gtogr.,  nl  » 
pt.  3,  p.  860.) 

Zimclu,  the  earaat  name  of  Meaaana  in  Stei 
(Vid.  Meaaana.) 

ZxtansAt  or  Daairo m,  a  nation  of  Upper  Aa 
southeast  of  Aria,  having  for  their  capital  ProohtaMi 
now  Zorong.  (Ptin.,  6, 38. — Arrian,  Sif.  ditr.l 
3.)  Some  authorioea,  however,  make  tbe  Zan» 
only  a  part  of  the  Drangat.  (Btttkof  aad  JfU> 
Wtrterb.  4erGeegr.tj>.  1013.) 

Zi*ti«PA  Baotxa,  the  capital  of  Bactriaaa,  aaut 
river  Bactrua.  now  BaUth.   (.PUn.,  6,  16.) 

Zcu,  a  city  of  Pontsa,  southeast  of,  and  nt  b 
from,  Amaaea.    It  was  originally  a  village,  bat  Pes- 

Sy  increased  K,  and  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  en 
era  Mhhmdates  defeated  the  Romans  under  Trag- 
us ;  and  here,  too,  Camar  defeated  Fhamacea.  horn 
in  writing  borne  word  of  tim  victory  that  Cam!  *** 
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use  of  the  well-known  enrpreeeieoe,  "Vera,  widi,  met. 
—The  modem  village  of  ZiU  or  Ztd  occupies  the 
cite  of  the  ancient  city.    (Pirn.,  6i—HtrhuM,B. 

A.,  72.) 

Zsno,  I.  the  founder  of  toe  wot  of  the  Stoics,  born 
at  Citiam,  in  the  Mand  of  Cyprus.  His  fether  «u  by 
profession  t  merchant,  out,  discovering  im  his  son  « 
strong  propensity  towards  learning,  he  early  devoted 
him  to  the  study  of  philosophy.  In  his  mercantile  ca- 
pacity, the  former  had  frequent  occasions  to  visit  Ath- 
ens, where  he  purchased  for  the  young  Zeno  several  of 
the  writings  of  the  most  eminent  Sooratic  pbttaeopbers. 
These  he  read  with  great  avidity ;  and,  when  he  was 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  he  determined  to  take  a  voy- 
age to  a  city  which  was  so  celebrated  both  as  a  mart 
of  trade  and  of  science.  Whether  this  voyage  waa  in 
part  mercantile,  or  wholly  nndertaken  for  the  sake  of 
conversing  with  (hose  philosophers  whose  wricinga 
Zeno  had  long  admired,  is  uncertain.  If  it  be  true, 
is  some  writers  relate,  that  he  brought  with  him  a  val- 
uable cargo  of  Phoenician  purple,  which  waa  tost  by 
shipwreck  opon  the  coast  of  Attica,  tow  eireomstanee 
will  account  for  the  facility  with  which  be  at  first  at- 
ached  himself  to  a  sect  whose  leading  principle  waa 
:ontempt  of  riches.  Upon  his  first  arrival  in  Athens, 
roing  accidentally  into  the  shop  of  a  bookseller,  he  took 
jp  a  volume  of  the  commentaries  of  Xenophon,  and, 
irter  reading  a  few  passages,  waa  so  mnch  delighted 
with  the  work,  and  formed  ao  high  an  idea  of  ita  author, 
.hat  he  asked  the  bookseller  where  bo  might  meet  with 
mch  men.  Crates,  the  Oynic  pmmeopber,  happening 
it  that  instant  to  be  passing  by,  the  bookseller  pointed 
o  him,  and  said,  *  FoBow  that  man."  Zeno  aeon 
bund  an  opportunity  of  attending  upon  the  mstruc- 
ions  of  Crates,  and  waa  ao  -well  phased  with  hie  doc- 
rine  that  he  became  one  of  hia  disciples.  Bat,  though 
le  highly  admired  the  general  principlea  and  spirit  of 
he  Cynic  school,  he  eoold  not  easily  reconcile  hhn- 
elf  to  their  peculiar  manners.  Besides,  hia  mqoiu- 
ivc  turn  of  mind  would  not  allow  him  to  adopt  that 
ndifference  to  every  scientific  inquiry  which  waa  one 
if  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  Che  sect.  He  there- 
ore  attended  upon  other  masters,  who  professed  to 
nstruct  their  disciples  in  the  nature  and  causes -of 
hings.  When  Crates,  displeased  at  his  following 
ithcr  philosophers,  attempted  to  drag  him  by  force 
lut  of  the  school  of  Stilpo,  Zeno  said  to  trim,  "  You 
nay  seize  my  body,  but  Stilpo  baa  hid  hold  of  my 
nind."  After  continuing  to  attend  upon  the  lecture* 
.f  Stilpo  for  several  years,  he  passed  ever  to  other 
chools,  particularly  those  of  Xenocretee  and  Diedo- 
us  Chronua.  By  the  latter  he  was  instructed  in  dia- 
betics. At  last,  after  attending  almost  every  other 
aaster,  he  offered  himself  as  a  disciple  of  Polemo. 
This  philosopher  appears  to  have  been  aware  that  Ze- 
io'a  intention  in  thua  removing  from  one  school  to 
nother  was  to  collect  materials  from  various  quarters 
3T  a  new  syatcm  of  hia  own ;  for,  when  be  came  into 
•olemo's  school,  the  latter  said  to  him,  "I  am  no 
tranger  to  your  Phoenician  arts,  Zeno ;  I  perceive 
hat  your  design  la  to  creep  alyly  into  my  garden  and 
teal  away  my  fruit."  Polemo  was  not  mistaken  in 
is  opinion.  Having  made  himself  master  of  the  ten- 
ts of  others,  Zeno  determined  to  become  the  found- 
r  of  a  new  sect.  The  place  which  he  made  choice 
f  for  his  school  was  called  the  Paeile  (TloiKiXij  Zrod), 
r  Painted  Porch;  a  public  portico,  ao  called  from 
he  pictures  of  Potygnotua,  and  other  eminent  mas- 
era,  with  which  it  waa  adorned:  This  portico,  being 
he  most  famoas  in  Athena,  waa  called,  by  way  of  dia- 
inction,  trod,  the  Porch.  It  waa  from  thia  crrcnm- 
itance  that  the  followors  of  Zeno  were  Called  Sloict, 
.  e.,  the  men  of  the  Porch.  Zeno  excelled  in  that 
lind  of  subtle  reasoning  which  was  then  popular.  At 
he  same  time,  he  taught  a  strict  system  of  moral  doc- 
rine,  and  exhibited  a  pleasing  picture  of  moral  dis- 


cipline in  his  own  life.  The  Stoic- aact,  in  fact,  waa  a 
branch  of  the  Cynic,  and,  ae  far  aa  leepeeted  morals, 
differed  from  it  more  m  words  than  in  reality.  Ita 
founder,  while  he  avoided  the  singularities  of  the  Cyn- 
ics, retained  the  spirit  of  their  moral  doctrine :  'at  the 
same  time,  from  a  din: gent  comparison  of  the  tenets 
of  other  masters,  be  framed  a  new  system  of  specula- 
tive philosophy.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising,  therefore, 
that  he  obtained  the  applause  and  affection  of  aumer- 
aoa  followers,  and  even  enjoyed  the  favour  of  the 
great.  ADtigoans  Gonataa,  Icing  of  Macedon,  while 
be  waa  resident  at  Athena,  attended  his  lactates,  and, 
upon  hia  return,  earnestly  invited  him  to  hia  court. 
He  possessed  ao  large  a  ekara  of  esteem  among  the 
Athenians,  that,  on  account  of  hia  approved  integrity, 
they  deposited  the  keys  of  their  citadel'  in  hia  hands 
They  also  honoured  him  with,  a  golden  crown,  and  a 
statue  of  eases.  Among  hia  countrymen,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Cyprus,  and  with  the  Sidonsana,  from  whom 
hie  family  waa  derived,  be  waa  likewise  highly  esteem- 
ed. •  In  bis  person  Zeno  was  tall  and  .slander  •  hia 
aspect  waa  severe,  and  hia  brow  contracted.  Hia  coa- 
solution  waa  feeble,  hot  he-  preserved  his  health  by 
great  abeteoMoaeneae.  The  (applies  of  his  table  con- 
stated of  figs,  bread,  and  honey;  notwithstanding 
which,  he  waa  frequently  honoured  with  the  company 
of  great  men.  He  paid  more  attention  to  naatnaaa 
and  decorum  in  hia  personal  appaanmoe  than  the  Oyn- 
ic phitoeopbera.  In  his  daeaa,  indeed,  he  waa  plain, 
and  in  hie  expense*  fragel ;  but  thia  is  not  to  be*  im- 
puted to  avarice,  but  to  a  contempt  of  externa)  mag- 
nificence. He  showed  aa  mack  respect  to  the  poor 
aa  to  the  rich,  end  conversed  freely  with  persons  of 
dm  meanest  occupations.  He  had  only  one  servant, 
or,  according  to  Seneca,  none.  Although  Zone's  so- 
briety and  continence  wove  «vaa  moves  Dial,  be  wee 
not  without  enemies.  Among  ins  contemporaries^  sev- 
eral philosophers  of  great  ability  and  eloquence  em- 
ployed their  talents  against  him.  Aseeailana  and  Oasr- 
neadea,  the  founder*  of  the  Middle  Academy,  were  bin 
profeeaed  opponents.  Towards  the  oioee  of  hie  lata 
ha  foaad  another  powerful  antagonist  in  Epmnraa, 
whose  temper  and  doctrines  ware  abbe  inimical  to  the 
severe  gravity  and  phrfoeophical  pride  of  the  Stoic 
seat.    Hence  mutual  iavectivea  •passed  between  the. 


Stoics  and  other  sects,  to  which  little  credit  iadne. 
(fad.  remarks  under  the  article  Bjnetmu.) 
lived  to  the  ettremeege  of  «,  and  at  last,  in  eon 
q  Device  of  an  accident,  pot  an  end  to  hia  life.  Aa  ha 
waa  walking  oat  of  his  school,  be  fell  down,  and  in 
toe  fill  broke  one  of  hia  fingota.  Hs  was  so  affected, 
soon  thia,  with  a  oenscKmssveaa  of  itsnrarity,  that, 
striking  the  earth,  hee^aimed.'Egs^fuu,  «  p'avetr; 
"I  am  coming,  10%  caUttt  mew  nw  f"  and  immedi- 
ately went  home  and  strangled  himself.  He  died  B.C. 
M4.  The  Athenians,  at  the  te quest  af  Aatigonas, 
erected  a  monument  to  hia  memory  in  the  Caramioua. 
From  the  particulars  that  have  been  misled  concent- 
mg  Zeno,  it  will  not  be  draVett  to  perceive  what  kind 
of  influence  hia  circumstances  and  character  moat 
have  had  upon  hia  philosophical  system.  If  Ma  doc- 
trines be  diligently  compared  with  the  history  of  hia 
life,  it-will  appear  that,  having  attended  upon  many 
eminent  preceptors,  and  been  intimately  conversant 
with  their  opinions,  he  compiled  oat  of  their  variant 
tenets  a  heterogeneous  system,  on' the  credit  of  which 
"  to  himself  the  title  of  a  fbander  of  a  new 


be  1 

sect.  When  he  resolved,  for  the  sake  af  eatamisMae; 
_  new  school,  to  deem  the  phanaophy  af  Pythagoras 
and  Plato,  in  which  he  had  been  perfectly  ruinated, 
by  Xoneeretes  and  Potemo,  it  became  necessary  ei- 
ther to  invent  opinions  entirely  new,  or  to  give  an  ail 
of  novelty  to  old  eyMnrne  by  the  isieradaetion  of  now 
terma  and  definitions.  Of  these  two  wndertsaanga, 
Zeno  prudently  made  choice  of  tne  easier.  Oioers 
says  concerning  him,  that  he  had  ttttaa  reason  tor  ah» 
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selling  his  masters,  especially  those  of  the  Platonic 
school,  and  that  he  was  not  so  much  an  inventor  of 
H«  opinions  as  or  new  terms.  That  this  was  the 
real  character  of  the  Porch  will  fully  appear  from  an 
attentive  perusal  of  the  clear  and  accurate  comparison 
which  Cicero  has  drawn  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  Academy  and  those  of  the  Stoics,  in  his  Academ- 
ic Questions.  As  to  the  moral  doctrine  of  the  Cynic 
sect,  to  which  Zeno  adhered  to  the  last,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  transferred  it  almost  without  alloy 
into  his  own  school.  In  morals,  the  principal  differ- 
ence between  the  Cynics  and  the  Stoics  was,  that 
(he  former  disdained  the  cultivation  of  nature,  the 
latter  arise  ted  to  rise  above  it.  On  the  subject  of 
physics,  Zeno  received  bis  doctrine  from  Pythagoras 
and  Heraclitus  through  the  channel  of  the  Platonic 
school,  as  will  fully  appear  from  a  careful  compar- 
ison of  their  respective  systems.  The  moral  part  of 
the  Stoioal  philosophy  partook  of  the  defects  of  its 
origin.  It  may  as  justly  be  objected  against  the  Sto- 
ics as  the  Cynics,  that  they  assumed  an  artificial  se- 
verity of  manners  and  a  tone  of  virtue  above  the 
condition  of  man.  Their  doctrine  of  moral  wisdom 
was  an  ostentatious  display  of  words,  in  which  lit- 
tle regard  was  paid  to  nature  and  reason.  It  professed 
to  raise  human  nature  to  a  degree  of  perfection  before 
unknown ;  but  its  real  effect  waa  merely  to  amuse  the 
ear  and  captivate  toe  fancy  with  fictions  that  can  never 
be  realised.  The  Stoical  doctrine  concerning  nature 
is  as*  follows:  according  to  Zeno  and  bis  followers, 
there  existed  from  eternity  a  dark  and  confused  chaos, 
in -which  were  contained  the  first  principles  of  all  fu- 
ture beings.  This  chaos  being  at  length  arranged, 
and  emerging  into  variable  forma,  became  the  world 
as  it  now  subsists.  The  world,  or  nature,  is  that 
whole  which  comprehends  all  things,  and  of  which  all 
things  are  parts  and  members.  The  universe,  though 
one  whole,  contains  two  principles,  distinct  from  ele- 
ments, one  passive  and  the  other  active.  The  passive 
principle  is  pure  matter  without  qualities ;  the  active 
principle  is  reason,  or  God.  This  is  the  fundamental 
doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerning  nature.  If  the  doc- 
trine of  Plato,  which  derive*  the  numan  mind  from  the 
soul  of  the  world,  has  a  tendency,  towards  enthusiasm, 
much  more  must  this  be  the  case  with  the  Stoical  doc- 
trine, which  supposes  that  all  human  souls  have  im- 
mediately proceeded  from,  and  will  at  last  return  into, 
the  divine  nature.  Aa  regards  a  divine-  providence,  if 
we  compare  the  popular  language  of  the  Stoics  upon 
this  head  with  their  general  system,  and  explain  the 
former  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  letter, 
we  shall  find  thst  the  agency  of  deity  is,  according  to 
them,  nothing  more  than  the  active  motion  of  a  celes- 
tial ether,  or  fire,  possessed  of  intelligence,  which  at 
first  gave  form  to  the  shapeless  maS  of  gross  matter, 
and  being  always  essentially  united  to  the  visible  world, 
by  the  same  necesssry  agency,  preserves  its  order  and 
harmony.  Providence,  in  the  Stoic  creed,  ia  only  an- 
other name  for  absolute  necessity,  or  fate,  to  which 
God  and  matter,  or  the  universe,  which  consists  of 
both,  is  immutably  subject.  The  Stoic  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  body,  upon  which  Seneca  has 
written  with  so  much  elegance,  must  not  be  confound- 
ed with  the  Christian  doctrine  ;  for,  according  to  lie 
Stoics,  men  return  to  life,  not  by  the  voluntary  ap- 
pointment of  a  wise  and  merciful  God,  but  by  the  law 
of  fate ;  and  are  not  renewed  for  the  enjoyment  of  a 
better  and  happier  condition,  but  drawn  back  into  their 
former  state  of  imperfection  and  misery.  Accordingly, 
Seneca  says,  "This  restoration  many  would  reject, 
were  it  not  that  their  renovated  life  ia  accompanied 
with  a  total  oblivion  of  past  events."  Upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  depends  the  whole'  Stoic  doctrine  of 
moral*.  Conceiving  God  to  be  the  principal  part  of 
nature,  by  whose  energy  all  bodies  are  formed,  moved, 
sad  arranged,  and  human  reason  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
MM 
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Divinity,  it  was  their  fundamental  doctrine  ia  etruca, 
that,  in  human  life,  one  ultimate  end  ought  for  iu  own 
sake  to  be  pursued ;  and  that  this  end  is  to  lire  agree- 
ably to  nature,  that  is,  to  be  conformed  to  the  In  of 
fate  by  which  the  world  ia  governed,  and  to  the  reason 
of  that  divine  and  celestial  fire  which  enirnales  all 
things.    Since  man  is  himself  a  microcosm,  composed, 
like  the  world,  of  matter  and  a  rational  principle,  it 
becomes  him  to  live  as  a  part  of  the  great  whole,  and 
to  accommodate  all  hia  desires  and  purauua  to  it* 
general  arrangement  of  nature.    Thus,  to  lire  accord- 
ing to  nature,  as  the  Stoics  teach,  is  virtue,  ami  vuue 
is  itself  happiness ;  for  the  supreme  good  ia  lo  lire 
according  to  a  just  conception  of  the  real  nature  of 
things,  choosing  that  which  is  itself  eligible,  and  re- 
jecting the  contrary.    Every  man,  having  within  him- 
self a  capacity  of  discerning  and  following  the  law  of 
nature,  has  his  happiness  in  his  own  power,  and  a  i 
divinity  to  himself.    Wisdom  consists  in  diatingoiie- 
ing  good  from  evil.    Good  is  that  which  produces  hap- 
piness according  to  the  nature  of  a  rational  bong. 
Since  those  things  only  are  truly  good  which  are  be- 
coming and  virtuous,  and  virtue,  which  is  sealed  ia 
the  mind,  is  alone  sufficient  for  happiness,  eitenal 
things  contribute  nothing  towards  happiness,  and. 
therefore,  are  not  in  themselves  good.  The  wise  man 
will  only  value  riches,  honour,  beauty,  and  other  ex- 
ternal enjoyments  as  means  and  instruments  of  va- 
lue ;  for,  in  every  condition,  he  is  happy  in  the  pot- 
session  of  a  mind  accommodated  to  nature.  Pain, 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  mind,  is  no  evil.  Tht 
wise  man  will  be  happy  in  the  midst  of  torture.  All 
external  things  are  indifferent,  since  they  cannot  af- 
fect the  hsppiness  of  man.    Every  virtue  being  i 
conformity  to  nature,  and  every  vice  a  deviation  frost 
it,  all  virtues  and  vices  are  equal    One  act  of  benei- 
cenee  or  justice  is  not  more  truly  so  than  another ;  one 
fraud  is  not  more  a  fraud  than  another ;  therefore 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  essential  nature  of  monl 
actions,  except  thst  some  are  vicious  and  others  tit* 
ous.    This  is  the  doctrine  which  Horace  ridicules  ia 
the  4th  satire,  1st  book.    The  Stoics  advanced  main 
extravagant  assertions  concerning  their  wise  man;  fa 
example,  that  he  feels  neither  pain  nor  pleasure ;  thai 
be  exercises  no  pity  ;  that  he  ia  free  from  faults ;  tail 
he  is  divine ;  that  he  does  all  things  well ;  that  at 
alone  is  great,  noble,  ingenuous ;  that  be  ia  a  prophet, 
a  priest,  a  king,  and  the  like.  These  paradoxical  noit- 
inga  are  humorously  ridiculed  by  Horace.   In  order  to 
understand  all  this,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  ibe  Sio- 
ica  did  not  suppose  such  a  man  actually  to  exist,  ha 
that  they  framed  in  their  imagination  an  image  of 
perfection,  towards  which  every  man  should  contin- 
ally  aspire.    All  the  extravagant  notions  which  are  to 
be  found  in  their  writings  on  this  subject  may  be  re- 
ferred lo  their  general  principle  of  the  entire  sorScieocj 
of  virtue  to  happiness,  and  the  consequent  indiffer- 
ence of  all  external  circumstances.    The  sum  of 
man's  duty,  according  to  the  Stoics,  with  respect  » 
himself,  is  to  subdue  bis  passiona  of  joy  and  sorrow, 
hope  and  fear,  and  even  pity.    He  who  is,  in  this  re- 
spect, perfectly  master  of  himself,  ia  a  wise  man; 
and,  in  proportion  as  we  approach  a  state  of  apathj, 
we  advance  towards  perfection.    A  wise  man,  more- 
over, may  justly  and  reasonably  withdraw  from  life 
whenever  be  finds  it  expedient ;  not  only  because  Ma 
and  death  are  among  those  things  which  are  in  their  na- 
ture indifferent,  but  also  because  life  may  be  less  con- 
sistent with  virtue  than  death.    Concerning  the  whols 
moral  system  of  the  Stoics,  it  most  be  remarked,  that, 
although  deserving  of  high  encomium  for  the  ponn, 
extent,  and  variety  of  its  doctrines,  and  although  it 
must  be  confessed  that,  in  many  select  passages  of  tar 
Stoic  writings,  it  appears  exceedingly  brilliant,  it  » 
nevertheless  founded  in  false  notions  of  nature  and  sf 
man,  and  is  raised  to  a  degree  of  refinement  which  a 
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extravagant  and  impracticable.  The  piety  which  it 
teaches  is  nothing  more  than  a  quiet  submission  to  ir- 
resistible fate  ;  the  self-command  which  it  enjoins  an- 
nihilates  the  best  affections  of  the  human  heart ;  the 
indulgence  which  it  grants  to  suicide  is  inconsistent, 
not  only  with  the  general  principles  of  piety,  but  even 
with  that  constancy  which  was  the  height  of  Stoical 
Perfection  ;  and  even  its  moral  doctrine  of  benevolence 
ia  tinctured  with  the  fanciful  principle,  which  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  whole  Stoical  system,  that  every 
being  is  a  portion  of  one  great  whole,  from  which  it 
would  be  unnatural  and  impious  to  attempt  a  separa- 
tion. (Enfield's  History  of  Philosophy,  vol.  1,  p.  816, 
segq.) — II.  A  philosopher,  a  native  of  Tarsus,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some,  of  Sidon,  and  the  immediate  succes- 
sor of  Cbrysippus  in  the  Stoic  school.  He  does  not 
appear  to  have  receded  in  any  respect  from  the  Stoic 
tenets,  except  that  he  withheld  his  assent  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  final  conflagration.  (Dug.  hurt.,  1,  38\ 
—Euteb.,  Prop.  Et>.,  15,  18.)— III.  A  philosopher  of 
Elea,  called  the  Eleatic,  to  distinguish  bim  from  Ze- 
ro the  Stoic.  He  flourished  about  444  B.O.  Zeno 
was  s  zealous  friend  of  civil  liberty,  and  is  celebrated 
for  his  courageous  and  successful  opposition  to  tyrants ; 
but  the  inconsistency  of  the  stories  related  by  different 
writers  concerning  him  in  a  great  measure  destroys 
their  credit. — Hie  invention  of  the  dialectic  art  has 
been  improperly  ascribed  to  him  ;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  philosopher,  and  other  metaphysical 
disputants  in  the  Eleatic  seat,  employed  much  inge- 
nuity and  sobriety  in  exhibiting  examples  of  most  of 
(he  logical  arts  which  were  afterward  reduced  to  rule 
by  Aristotle  and  others.  According  to  Aristotle,  Ze- 
no of  Elea  taught  that  nothing  can  be  produced  either 
from  that  which  is  similar  or  dissimilar ;  that  there  ia 
only  one  being,  and  that  ia  God ;  that  thia  being  ia 
eternal,  homogeneous,  and  spherical,  neither  finite  nor 
infinite,  neither  quiescent  nor  moveable  ;  that  there 
•to  many  worlds  ;  that  there  is  in  nature  no  vacuum, 
Ac.  If  Seneca's  account  of  this  philosopher  deserves 
credit,  be  reached  the  highest  point  of  scepticism,  and 
denied  the  real  existence  of  external  objects.  (Sen- 
Ma,  Ep.,  58.  —  Enfield,  Hist.  PhOos.,  vol.  1,  p.  410, 
acq.) 

ZxifoeiA,  a  celebrated  princess,  wife  of  Odenatos, 
end  after  his  death  queen  of  Palmyra.  (Vit.  Odena- 
fos,  and  Palmyra.)  With  equal  talents  for  jurispru- 
dence and  finance,  thoroughly  skilled  in  the  arts  and 
duties  of  government,  and  adapting  severity  and  clem- 
ency with  nice  discernment  to  the  exigency  of  the 
oircumstances,  her  sgile  and  elastic  frame  enabled  her 
to  direct  and  share  the  labours  and  enterprises  of  war. 
Disdaining  the  female  litter,  she  was  continually  on 
horseback,  and  could  even  keep  pace  on  foot  with  the 
march  of  her  soldiery.  History  has  preserved  some 
reminiscences  of  ber  personal  appearance,  her  dress, 
and  her  habits,  which  represent  this  apparent  amaxen 
•s  a  woman  of  the  most  engaging  beauty,  gifted  with 
the  versatile  graces  of  a  court,  and  accomplished  in 
literary  endowments.  In  complexion  a  brunette,  her 
teeth  were  of  a  pearly  whiteness,  and  her  eyes  black 
and  sparkling ;  ber  mien  was  animated,  and  her  voice 
clear  and  powerful.  With  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and 
wearing  a  purple  mantle  fringed  with  gems  snd  clasp- 
ed with  a  buckle  at  the  waist,  so  as  to  leave  one  of  her 
arms  bare  to  the  shoulder,  she  presented  herself  at  the 
council  of  war ;  snd  affecting,  from  the  policy  of  her 
country,  a  regal  pomp,  she  was  worshipped  with  Per- 
sian prostration.  Pure  in  her  manners  to  the  utmost 
refinement  of  delicacy,  and  temperate  in  ber  habits, 
she  would  nevertheless  challenge  in  their  cups  her 
Persisn  snd  Armenian  guests,  and  retire  the  victor 
without  ebriety.  Chiefly  versed  in  the  languages  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  her  modesty  restrained  her  from 
conversing  freely  in  Latin ;  but  she  had  read  the  Ro- 
man history  in  Greek,  was  herself  an  elegant  histori- 


an, and  had  compiled  the  Annals  of  Alexandre*  and 
the  East.  Her  authority  wss  acknowledged  by  a  large 
portion  of  Asia  Minor  when  Aurelian  succeeded  to  the 
empire.  Envious  of  her  power,  and  determined  to 
dispossess  her  of  some  of  the  -rich  provinces  compre- 
hended in  ber  dominions,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army  to  Asia.    Having  defeated  the  queen's 

feneral  near  Antioch,  be  compelled  her  to  retreat  »> 
Imesa.  Under  the  walla  of  thia  city  another  engage- 
ment was  fought,  in  which  the  emperor  was  again  vic- 
torious. The  queen  fled  to  Palmyra,  determined  to 
support  a  siege.  Aurelian  followed  ber,  and,  on  ma- 
king his  spproaches  to  the  wslls,  found  them  mounted 
in  every  part  with  mural  engines,  which  plied  the  be- 
siegers with  stones,  darts,  snd  missile  fires.  To  the 
summons  for  a  surrender  of  the  city  and  kingdom,  on 
the  condition  of  her  life  being  spared,  Zenobia  replied 
in  a  proud  and  spirited  letter,  written  in  Greek  by  ber 
secretary,  the  celebrated  Longinua.  Her  hopes  of 
victory  soon  vanished ;  and,  though  she  harassed  the 
Romans  night  and  day  by  continual  sallies  from  her 
walla  and  toe  working  of  her  military  engines,  she  de- 
spaired of  success  when  she  heard  that  the  armies 
which  were  marching  to  ber  relief  from  Armenia,  Per- 
sia, and  the  East  had  either  been  intercepted  or  gain- 
ed over  by  the  foe.  She  fled  from  Palmyra  in  the) 
night  on  her  dromedaries,  but  waa  overtaken  by  the 
Roman  horse  while  attempting  to  cross  the  Euphrates, 
and  was  brought  into  the  presence  of  Aurelian,  and 
tried  before  a  tribunal  at  Emesa,  Aurelian  himself 
presiding.  The  soldiers  were  clamorous  for  her  death ; 
but  she,  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  her  former  fame, 
saved  her  own  life  by  throwing  the  blame  oa  her 
counsellors,  especially  on  Longinua,  who  was,  in  con- 
sequence, pot  to  death.  Zenobia  was  carried  to  Rome, 
to  grace  the  emperor's  triumph,  and  waa  led  along  m 
chains  of  gold.  She  is  said  to  have  almost  sunk  be- 
neath the  weight  of  jewels  with  which  she  waa  sdorn 
ed  on  that  occasion.  She  was  treated  with  great  hu- 
manity, and  Aurelian  gave  her  large  possessions  near 
Tiber,  where  she  wss  permitted  to  pass  the  remain-  > 
der  of  her  days.  Her  two  sons  afterward  married  into  "* 
distinguished  familiea  at  Rome.  (FUtv.  Vopist.,  Vit 
Aurel.—Treb.  Peltio,  Trigint.  Tyromn  —  Vit.  He- 
rennum.) 

Zxnodosus,  a  statuary,  whose  native  country  ia  on- 
certain.  He  exercised  his  art  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and 
also  in  Rome  during  the  reign  of  Nero.  Pliny  speake  / 
of  a  Mercury  of  his,  and  also  of  a  colossal  statue  of 
Nero,  afterward  dedicated  to  the  aun  on  the  downfall 
of  that  emperor.  (Thiersch,  Epoch.  3,  Adnoc.  108. 
—Siltig,  Diet.  Art.,  s. ».) 

ZxravRf  um,  I.  a  promontory  of  Magna  Gnecia,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  lower  extremity  of  Bruttinm, 
whence  the  Loerians  derived  the  appellation  of  Epi- 
zephyrii.  It  ia  now  Capo  di  Bruzztmo.  (Strabo, 
859.)— II.  A  promontory  on  the  western  coaat  of  toe 
island  of  Cyprus,  and  closing  the  Bay  of  Bafo  to  the 
west.   (Strab.,  683.) 

Zipbt  xcs,  one  of  the  winds,  son  of  As  trans  snd 
Aurora,  the  ssme  as  the  Faeonnts  of  the  Latina.  He 
had  a  son  named  Carpus  (TLaprmc,  fruit)  by  one  of 
the  Seasons.  (Sere,  ad  Virg.,  Edog.,  5, 48.)  Zephy- 
rus  is  described  by  Homer  as  a  strong-blowing  wind; 
but  he  was  afterward  regarded  aa  gentle  and  soft- 
b  res  thing.  In  the  days  of  Homer,  the  idea  of  darkness 
waa  also  associated  with  the  western  regions  of  the 
world,  and  hence  the  wind  Zephyrua  derived  its  name 
from  {oetoc,  "darkness,"  " gloom."  In  a  succeeding 
age,  when  the  west  wind  began  to  be  regarded  as 
genial  in  its  influence  both  on  man  and  all  nature,  the 
name  was  considered  as  synonymous  with  (uir^opor. 
Ufe-bearng.  (Hesiod,  Theog.,  877.—  VkgiL,  Mn..  , 
1,  135  —  Ovid,  M*t.,  l,  64;  16,700.— Properthu,  1 
16,  84,  otc.) 

Zma.  a  son  of  Boreas,  king  of  Thrace,  and  Oritk 
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lea,  who  accompanied  toe  Argom.aU  to  Cokshii  along 
with  bi*  brotbM  Calais.  In  Buhynia,  too  two  broth- 
am,  who  ara  represented  with  wings,  delivered  I'hio- 
eua  bom  too  persecution  of  the  Harpies,  and  drove 
these  monsters  aa  fat  as  the  islands  called  Stropbtdes. 
(Fsi.Strophades,  and  Harpyia  —Apoliod.,  1,9;  3, 15. 
—Hvgin.,  fab.,  H.—Oni,  Met.,  8,  716.— Paiwan., 
3,  if.) 

Zbtmus,  a  sob  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope,  brother  to 
Arnphioo.    (Kid.  Ampbion.) 

Zsbois  or  ZaoerrAru,  a  district  of  Africa  in  which 
Carthage  was  situated.  It  extended  from  the  fiver 
Tusoa  to  the  Hermann  promontory,  and  from  the 
coast  to  the  mountains  that  separated  it  from  Byxaci- 
tun    (/(id.,  Hit.,  14,  5.— Pit*.,  6,  4.) 

Zbsoma,  or  (be  Bridge,  the  name  of  the  principal 
passage  of  the  river  Euphrates,  southwest  of  Edeasa. 
As  ancient  fortress  by  which  it  was  commanded  is 
still  called  houm-CaU,  or  the  Roman  Castle  j  to 
which  may  be  added,  that  on  the  opposite  shore  there 
is  •  place  called  Ztugme.  (PU*.,  6,  »*.— Curt.,  3, 
7.— Tacit.,  An*.,  IS,  IB.) 

Zms,  the  name  of  Jupiter  among  the  Creeks , 
(Vid-  remarks  outer  the  article  Jupiter.) 

Zctrxie,  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at  Heraelee,  in 
Magna  Grresia,  and  who  flourished  about  B.C.  400. 
{Hi:,  85,  9.  K.—MUm,  V.  H.,  4,  12  — Hardowm, 
ad  PU*.,  L  € — Sillig,  Diet.  Art.,  p.  180,  not.)  He 
studied  ureter  either  ltemophilea  or  Neseas,  artiste  re- 
>tbing  is  known  but  that  one  of  tfaem 
Boon,  however,  be  tar  outstripped 
hie  instructor,  as  Apoliodorus  intisaaled  in  verses  ex- 
pressive of  bis  indignation  that  Zeuxis  should  have 
moolded  to  bis  ewn  use  all  previous  inventions,  and 
stolen  the  graces  of  the  beet  masters ;  thus  paying  a 
high  though  involuntary  compliment  to  bis  gifted  rival. 
Apoliodorus  having  first  practised  cataro-ooeuro,  could 
not  endure  that  bis  glory  should  be  eclipsed  by  e 
younger  artist,  who  availed  himself  of  bis  improve- 
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l  to  rise  to  a  higher  degree  of  exoelrence. 
is  seams  to  have  rapidly  risen  to  the  highest  distinc- 
tion in  Greece,  and  acquired  by  the  exercise  of  his 
art,  not  only  renown,  but  riches.  Of  the  latter  ad- 
vantage be  was  more  vain  wan  became  a  man  of  ex- 
alted genius.  He  appeared  at  the  Olympic  games 
attired  ia  a  mantis  on  wench  ms  name  was  embroidered 
in  letters  of  gold,  a  piece  of  meet  absurd  display  in 
one  whose  name  was  deeply  impressed  en  the  hearts 
and  inrngiaatiene  of  those  by  whom  he  was  sorxounded. 
He  dees  not,  however,  seem  to  have  been  chargeable 
with  avarice  ;  or,  at  least,  this  passion,  if  it  existed, 
was  subservient  lo  his  pride ;  for,  when  he  had  attained 
the  height  of  hie  fame,  he  refused  any  longer  to  re- 
ceive money  for  hie  pictures,  but  made  presents  of 
them,  because  be  regarded  them  aa  above  ell  pecuni- 
ary value.  In  the  earlier  part  of  hie  career  he  was 
accustomed,  however,  to  exhibit  hie  'productions  for 
money,  especisHy  his  most  celebrated  painting  of  Hel- 
en. The  truth  seems  to  have  been,  that  the  rating  pas- 
sion of  Zeuxis  was  the  love  of  pomp,  an  ever-restless 
vanity,  a  constant  desire  and  craving  after  every  hind 
of  distinction.— Very  little  is  known  respecting  the 
events  of  the  life  of  this  celebrated  painter.  He  waa 
not  only  successful  in  securing  wealth  end  the  applause 
of  the  multitude,  but  was  honoured  with  the  friend- 
ship of  Archelaiis,  king  of  Maeedon.  For  the  palace 
of  this  monarch  he  executed  numerous  pictures.  Ci- 
cero informs  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cretona  pre- 
vailed on  Zeuxis  lo  come  to  their  city,  and  to  paint 
there  a  number  of  pieces,  which  were  intended  to 
adorn  the  temple  of  Juno,  for  which  he  was  to  receive 
a  large  and  stipulated  earn.  On  his  arrival,  he  in- 
formed them  that  he  intended  only  to  paint  the  picture 
of  Helen,  with  which  thoy  were  satisfied,  because  lie 
was  regarded  as  peculiarly  excellent  in  Ihe  delineation 
of  women.  He  accordingly  desired  to  see  the  most 
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beautiful  maidens  in  the  city,  and,  having  selected  fat 
of  the  fairest,  copied  all  that  was  most  beautiful  ud 
perfect  in  the  form  of  each,  and  thus  completed  hu 
Helen.    Pliny,  in  bis  relation  of  the  same  circum- 
stance, omits  to  give  the  particular  subject  of  tk 
painting,  or  the  terms  of  the  original  contract,  ud 
states  that  the  whole  occurred,  not  among  the  people 
of  Crotona,  but  those  of  Agrigentrun,-  for  whom,  be 
says,  the  piece  was  executed,  to  fulfil  a  vow  made  br 
tbem  to  the  goddess.    This  great  artist,  on  ttrenl 
occasions,  painted  pictures  tor  cities  and  states.  He 
gave  his  Alcmena,  representing  Hercules  strangling 
the  serpents  in  his  cradle,  in  the  sight  of  his  parents, 
to  the  Agrigentines,  and  a  figure  of  Pan  to  his  puma 
Archelaiis  of  Maeedon.    The  most  celebrated  of  tk 
pictures  of  Zeuxis,  besides  the  Helen  and  the  Alcan- 
na, were,  a  Penelope,  in  which  Pliny  asaurea  ui  that 
not  only  form,  but  character,  waa  vividly  exprewed,  i 
representation  of  Jupiter  seated  on  his  throne,  vnta 
all  the  gods  around  doing  him  homage ;  a  Mamu 
bound  to  a  tree,  which  was  preserved  at  Rome ;  ana 
a  wrestler,  beneath  which  was  inscribed  a  verse,  to  tk 
effect  that  it  was  easier  to  envy  than  to  imitate  in  «• 
cellenee.    Lucian  baa  left  us  an  admirable  detenptm 
of  another  painting  of  hie,  representing  the  Centura, 
in  which  he  particularly  applauds  the  delicacy  of  tk 
drawing,  the  harmony  of  the  colouring,  the  softaeaa  of 
the  blending  shades,  and  the  excellence  of  the  pro- 
portions.    He  left  many  draughts  in  a  single  colour 
on  white.    Pliny  censures  him  for  the  too  great  aixt 
of  the  beada  and  joints,  in  comparison  with  tin  tea 
of  the  agorae.    Aristotle  complains  that  be  mi  t 
painter  of  forms  rather  than  of  manners,  which  teem 
contrary  to  the  eulogium  passed  by  Pliny  on  tk 
representation  of  Penelope. — The  story  rtspeetag 
the  contest  between  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasius  has  beet 
frequently  related.    It  is  said  that  the  former  past 
ed  a  cluster  of  grapes  with  such  perfect  skill  that 
the  birds  came  and  pecked  at  thorn.    Elated  vita  • 
unequivocal  a  testimony  of  his  excellence,  he  caiiett 
to  his  rival  to  draw  back  the  curtain,  which  he  Re- 
posed concealed  his  work,  anticipating  a  certain  tri- 
umph.  Now,  however,  be  found  himself  entrapped, 
for  what  he  took  for  a  curtain  was  only  a  paintisg  of 
one  by  Parthasiss ;  upon  which  be  ingenuously  eos- 
faseed  himself  defeated,  since  he  had  only  decenai 
birds,  but  bis  aotagenist  had  beguiled  the  senses  of  is 
experienced  artist    Another  story  is  related  of  a  mat- 
lax  kind,  in  which  he  overcame  himself,  or,  ruber,  oae 
part  of  hie  work  was  shown  to  have  excelled  at  ihe  er- 
penso  of  the  other.    He  painted  a  boy  with  a  basket  of 
grapes,  to  which  the  birds  as  before  resorted ;  on  which 
be  acknowledged  that  the  boy  could  not  be  well  painted, 
since,  had  the  similitude  been  in  both  cases  equal,  tk 
birds  would  have  been  deterred  from  approacbug. 
From  these  stories,  if  they  may  be  credited,  it  would 
appear  that  Zeuxis  excelled  more  in  depicting  trait  this 
in  painting  the  human  form.    If  this  were  the  case,  it  a 
strange  that  all  bis  greater  efforts,  of  which  any  ac- 
counts have  reached  us,  were  portraits,  or  group*  of 
men  or  deities.    The  readiness  which  Zeuxis  has,  is 
these  instances,  been  represented  as  manifesting  to  ac- 
knowledge bis  weakness,  is  scarcely  consistent  with  tk 
usual  tenour  of  his  Spirit.    At  all  events,  the  vie  ton 
of  Parrhasius  proved  very  little  respecting  the  roent  of 
the  two  artists.    The  man  who  could  represent  a  cur- 
tain to  perfection  would  not  neceeearily  be  the  great- 
est painter  in  Greece.    Even  were  exactness  of  tms- 
tatien  the  sole  excellence  in  the  picture,  regard  mist 
be  had  to  the  cast  of  the  objects  imitated,  in  reference 
to  the  skill  of  the  artiste  by  whom  they  were  chosen. 
— Zeuxis  is  said  to  have  taken  a  long  time  to  finish  aa 
chief  productions,  observing,  when  reproached  for  k» 
slowness,  that  he  wss  painting  for  eternity. — Feetw 
relates  that  Zeuxis  died  with  laughter  at  the  pieur< 
of  an  old  woman  which  he  himself  bid  painted.  S» 
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extraordinary  t  circumstance,  however,  would  surely 
rave  been  alluded  to  by  some  other  writer,  had  it  been 
true.  There  seems  good  reason,  therefore,  to  believe 
■t  fictitious.  (Encyclof.  Metropol.,  dir.  3,  vol.  1,  p. 
■105,  tcqq.) 

ZoIlus,  a  sophist  and  grammarian  of  Amphipolis, 
who  rendered  himself  known  by  his  severe  criticisms 
on  the  poems  of  Homer,  for  which  he  received  the 
name  of  Homeromattix,  or  the  chastiser  of  Homer, 
and  also  on  the  productions  of  Plato  and  other  writers. 
-Elian  (V.  H.,  11,  10)  drawl  a  very  unfavourable  pic- 
ture of  both  his  character  and  personal  appearance. 
In  all  this,  however,  there  is  very  probably  much  of 
exaggeration.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (Ep.  ad 
Pomp  )  appears,  on  the  other  hand,  to  praise  the  man  ; 
he  ranks  him,  at  least,  among  those  who  have  censured 
Plato,  not  from  a  feeling  of  envy  or  enmity,  but  a  de- 
sire for  the  truth.  The  age  of  Zoilua  is  uncertain. 
Vitruvius  (Praf,  ad  lib.  7)  refers  him  to  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  is  followed  by  Vossius. 
Reinesius,  however  (Var.  Led.,  3,  2),  and  Ionsius 
(de  Script.  Hilt.  Phil.,  c.  9)  are  opposed  to  this,  be- 
cause Zoilua  is  said  to  have  been  a  hearer  of  Polyc- 
rates,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  (Consult 
the  remarks  of  Perizonius  on  this  subject,  ad  JElian., 
V.  H.,l.  e.)  Some  say  that  Zoilua  was  stoned  to 
death,  or  exposed  on  a  cross,  by  order  of  Ptolemy, 
while  others  maintain  that  he  was  burned  alive  at 
Smyrna.  According  to  another  account,  he  recited 
his  invectives  against  Homer  at  the  Olympic  games, 
and  was  thrown  from  a  rock  for  hia  offence.  (JElian, 
V.  H.,  I.  c.—Longin.,  9,  4.) 

Zona  or  ZoNt,  a  city  on  the  vEgetn  coast  of 
Thrace,  near  the  promontory  of  Serrhium.  It  is  men- 
tioned  by  Herodotus  (7,  69)  and  by  Hecstaus  (ap. 
Steph.  Byx.).  Here  Orpheus  sang,  and  by  bis  strains 
drew  after  him  both  the  woods  and  the  beasts  that 
tenanted  them.    (Apollon.  Rhod.,  1,  38.) 

Zonaras,  a  Byzantine  historian,  who  flourished  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  eleventh  and  the  commence- 
ment of  the  twelfth  centuries.    He  held  the  offices 
originally  of  Grand  Dungarius  (commander  of  the  fleet) 
end  chief  secretary  of  the  imperial  cabinet ;  but  he 
afterward  became  a  monk,  and  attached  himself  to  a 
religious  house  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  died  sub- 
sequently to  A.D.  1118.    His  Annalt,  or  Chronicle, 
extend  from  the  creation  of  the  world  down  to  1118 
A.D.,  the  period  of  the  death  of  Alexia  I.   They  pos- 
sess a  double  interest :  for  more  ancient  times,  he  has 
availed  himself,  independently  of  Eutropius  and  Dio 
Casiius,  of  other  authors  that  are  lost  to  us  ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  details  events  of  which  he  himself  was 
a  witness.    Though  deficient  in  critical  spirit,  he  has 
still  displayed  great  good  sense  in  adding  nothing  of 
his  own  to  the  extracts  which  he  has  inserted  in  his 
history,  except  what  might  serve  to  unite  them  to- 
gether in  regular  order.    There  results  from  this,  it  is 
true,  a 'great  variety  of  style  in  hia  work,  but  this  is 
easily  pardoned,  end  the  only  regret  is,  that  Zonaras 
had  not  indicated  with  more  exactness  the  authors 
whence  be  drew  his  materials.   Toe  impartiality  of 
the  writer  is  worthy  of  praise.    This  work  is  found  in 
the  collections  of  the  Byzantine  Historians. — Zonaras 
was  the  author  also  of  a  Glossary  or  Lexicon,  in  the 
manner  of  Hesycbius  and  Suidas.    It  wss  published 


by  Tittman,  in  1808,  at  the  Leipzig  press,  along  with 
the  Lexicon  of  Photius,  in  3  vols.  4to,  the  first  two 
volumes  being  devoted  to  the  Lexicon  of  Zonaras. 
(Scholl,  Hut.  hit.  Or.,  vol.  8,  p.  388.) 

Zopyrui,  a  Persian,  son  of  Megabyzus,  who  gained 
possession  of  Babylon  for  Darius  Hystaspis  by  a  strat- 
agem similar  to  that  by  which  Sextus  Tarquinius 

Sined  Gabii  for  his  father.  (Vid.  Tarquinius  III. — 
trod.,  3,  164,  teqq.) 

Zoboastir,  a  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Magian 
religion,  whose  en  is  altogether  uncertain.  In  what 
points  his  doctrines  may  have  differed  from  those  of 
the  preceding  period  is  an  obscure  and  difficult  ques- 
tion. It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the  code  of  sa- 
cred laws  which  he  introduced,  founded,  or  at  least 
enlsrged,  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  Magian 
caste.  Its  members  became  the  keepers  and  expound- 
ers of  the  holy  books,  the  teachers  and  counsellors  of 
the  kins,  the  oracles  from  whom  be  learned  the  Divine 
will  and  the  secrets  of  futurity,  the  mediators  who  ob- 
tained for  him  the  favour  of  Heaven,  or  propitiated  its 
anger.  According  to  Hyde,  Prideaux,  and  many  oth- 
ers of  the  learned,  Zoroaster  was  the  same  with  the 
Zerdusht  of  the  Persiana,  who  was  a  great  patriarch  of 
the  Magi,  and  lived  between  the  beginningof  the  reign 
of  Cyrus  and  the  latter  end  of  that  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis. This,  however,  seems  too  late  a  date. — The 
so-called  "  Oracles  of  Zoroatter"  have  been  frequently 
published.  (Consult,  on  this  whole  subject,  the  very 
teamed  and  able  remarks  of  Parisot,  Biogr.  Univ., 
voL  63,  p.  434,  teqq.,  and  also  Rhode,  die  hetlige  Sage, 
etc.,  der  Baktrtr,  Meier,  &c.,  p.  113,  teqq.) 

Zosimus,  I.  a  Greek  historian,  who  appears  to  have 
flourished  between  A.D.  430  and  69 1 .  He  was  a  pub- 
lic functionary  at  Constantinople.  Zosimus  wrote  a 
history  of  the  Roman  emperors  from  the  age  of  Au- 
gustus down  to  his  own  lime.  His  object  in  writing 
this  was  to  trace  the  causes  which  led  to  the  downfaS 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  among  these  he  ranks  the 
introduction  of  Christianity.  There  are  many  reasons 
which  induce  the  belief  that  the  work  of  Zosimus 
was  not  publiahed  in  his  lifetime,  one  of  the  strongest 
of  which  is  the  boldness  with  which  he  speaks  of  the ; 
Christian  emperors.  It  is  probable  that  he  intended 
to  continue  the  work  to  his  own  times,  a  design  which 
hia  death  prevented.  A  certain  negligence  of  style, 
which  indicates  the  absence  of  a  revision  on  the  part 
of  the  author,  strongly  countenances  this  supposition. 
The  best  editions  of  Zosimus  have  been  that  of  Cel- 
lariua,  8vo,  Jena,  1738,  and  that  of  Reitemier,  8vo, 
Lipt.,  1784.  The  best  edition  now,  however,  is  that 
by  Bekker  in  the  Corpus  Byz.  Hist.,  Bonn,  1837, 8vo. 
—II.  A  native  of  Panopolis,  in  Egypt,  who  wrote,  ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  a  work  on  Chemistry  (Xv/tevriKa). 
in  28  books.  The  Paris  and  Vienna  MSS.  contain 
various  detached  treatises  of  this  writer,  which  form 
ed  part,  in  all  likelihood,  of  this  voluminous  produc- 
tion ;  snch  as  a  dissertation  on  the  sacred  and  divine 
art  of  forming  gold  and  silver,  dec.  There  exist  also 
five  other  works  of  this  same  writer,  such  as  "  On  the 
Art  of  making  Beer"  (irepl  £v0uv  rtotrjoeue),  &c.  An 
edition  of  this  last-mentioned  work  was  published  in 
1814,  by  Griiner,  Solitbac.,  8vo.  (Hoffman,  Lex.  Bib- 
liogr.,  vol.  3,  p.  830.— Scholl,  Hitt.  Lit.  Gr.,  vol.  7 
p.  310.) 
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Abai,  III.  the  twelfth  king  of  Argos.  He  was  the 
ion  of  Lynceus  and  Hypermnestra,  and  grandson 
of  Danaus.  He  married  Ocaleia,  who  bore  him 
twin  sons,  Acrisius  and  Prcetus.  {Apollod.,  2,  2, 
l.—Hygin.,  Fab.,  170.)  When  he  informed  his 
father  of  the  death  of  Danaus,  he  was  rewarded 
with  the  shield  of  his  grandfather,  which  was  sa- 
cred to  Juno.  He  is  described  as  a  successful  con- 
queror, and  as  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Aba  in 
Phocis  {Paus.,  10,  36, 1),  and  of  the  Pelasgic  Argos 
in  Thessaly.  {Strab.,  9,  p.  431.)  The  fame  of 
lis  warlike  spirit  was  so  great,  that  even  after  his 
leath,  when  people  revolted  whom  he  had  subdued, 
hey  were  put  to  flight  by  the  simple  act  of  showing 
hem  his  shield.  ( Virg.,  Jin.,  3,  886. — Sere.,  ad  foe.) 
t  was  from  this  Abas  that  the  kings  of  Argos  were 
'ailed  by  the  patronymic  Abantiadcs. 
Abascantuh  ('AbaonavToc),  a  physician  of  Lugdu- 
um  (Lyons),  who  probably  lived  in  the  second  cen- 
ury  after  Christ.  He  is  several  times  mentioned 
y  Galen  {De  Compos.  Medieam.  fecund.  Locos,  9, 
,  vol  13,  p.  278),  who  has  also  preserved  an  an- 
idote  invented  by  him  against  the  bite  of  serpents. 
De  Amid.,  2,  12,  vol.  14,  p.  177.)  The  name  is 
>  be  met  with  in  numerous  Latin  inscriptions  in 
fruter's  collection,  five  of  which  refer  to  a  freed- 
lan  of  Augustus,  who  is  supposed  by  Eiihn  {Addi- 
m.  ad  Elench.  Medic.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Fabrtcio  m 
BM.  Gr."  Exhib.)  to  he  the  same  person  that  is 
entioned  by  Galen.  This,  however,  is  qjiite  uncer- 
in,  as  also  whether  UapojcXvTiof  'A6uonavQo;  in 
aten  {De  Compos.  Medieam.  secund.  Locos.,  7,  3, 
>1.  13,  p.  71)  refers  to  the  subject  of  this  article. 
Abdias  {'AMiac),  the  pretended  author  of  an 
pocryphal  book,  entitled  The  History  of  the  Apos- 
'ical  contest.  This  work  claims  to  have  been  writ- 
n  in  Hebrew,  to  have  been  translated  into  Greek 
'  Eutropius,  and  thence  into  Latin  by  Julius  Afri- 
nus.  It  was,  however,  originally  written  in  Latin, 
out  A.D.  910.  It  is  printed  in  Fabricius,  Codex 
wcryphus  Novi  Test.,  p.  402,  8vo,  Hamb.,  1703. 
>dias  was  called,  too,  the  first  Bishop  of  Babylon. 
Abet.lio  is  the  name  of  a  divinity  found  in  in- 
riptions  which  were  discovered  at  Comminges  in 
ance.  (Gruter,  Inscr.,  p.  37.  4. — J.  Scaliger,  Lcc- 
nes  Ausoniana,  1,  9.)  Buttmann  {Mythologus,  I, 
167,  &c.)  considers  Abellio  to  be  the  same  name 
Apollo,  who  in  Crete  and  elsewhere  was  called 
leZioc,  and,  by  the  Italians  and  some  Dorians 
«llo  {Fest.,  s.  r.  Apellinem. —  Eustaih.  ad  71,  2, 
I,  and  that  the  deity  is  the  same  as  the  Gallic 
olio  mentioned  by  Cesar  {Bell.  Gall.,  6, 17),  and 

0  the  same  as  Belis  or  Belenus  mentioned  by 
rtullian  {Apologet.,  23)  and  Herodian  (8,  3. — 
mp.  Capitol.,  Mazimin.,  22).  As  the  root  of  the 
rd  he  recognises  the  Spartan  Befot,  i.  e.,  the  sun 
'.sych.,  s.  v.),  which  appears  in  the  Syriac  and 
aldaic  Belus  or  Baal. 

Ibisarks  or  Abissarei  ('XSiaipiic),  called  Em- 
irus  (,'EfiKoapoc)  by  Diodorus  (17,  90),  an  lu- 
ll king  beyond  the  river  Hydaspes,  whose  terri- 
r  lay  in  the  mountains,  sent  embassies  to  Alex- 
er  the  Great,  both  before  and  after  the  conquest 
'orus,  although  inclined  to  espouse  the  side  of 
latter.    Alexander  not  only  allowed  him  to  re- 

1  bis  kingdom,  but  increased  it,  and  on  bis  death 


appointed  his  son  as  bis  successor.  {Aman,  Anab., 
6,  8,  20,  29.— Curt.,  8,  12,  18,  14;  9, 1 ;  10, 1.) 

Abitianub  ('A&rfjovof),  the  author  of  a  Greek 
treatise  Dt  Vrinis  inserted  in  the  second  volume 
of  Ideler's  Physici  el  Medici  Graci  Minores,  Berol., 
8vo,  1842,  with  the  .  title  Thai  Oipau  Upa/partla 
'kptoTTj  toO  XofuTUTOV  irapa  phi  'lvdeic  'AXKtl  'EfiWVi 
rov  Siva  fjToi  'SXkn  vloi  roi  $ux2,  rtapa  de  'IraAotf 
'Airrljavoi.  He  is  the' same  person  as  the  celebra- 
ted Arabic  physician  Avicenna,  whose  real  name 
was  Abu  'Ali  Ion  Sina,  A.  H.  370  or  376-428 
(A  D.  980  or  986-1038),  and  from  whose  great 
work  Ketab  aUKtamn  fi  'l-Tebb,  Liber  Cananii  Meii- 
cina,  this  treatise  is  probably  translated. 

Ablabics  ('AWii«tor),  I.  a  physician  on  whose 
death  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theosebia  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  (7,  669,)  in  which  he  is  consid- 
ered as  inferior  only  to  Hippocrates  and  Galen. 
With  respect  to  his  date,  it  is  only  known  that  he 
must  have  lived  after  Galen,  that  is,  some  time 
later  than  the  second  century  after  Christ. — II.  The 
illustrious  ('VJuAarpioc),  the  author  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology  (9,  7(2)  "  on  the  quoit  of 
Asclepiades."  Nothing,  more  is  known  of  bim,  un- 
less he  be  the  same  person  as.  Ablabius,  the  Nova- 
tian  bishop  of  Nicaja,  who  was  a  disciple  of  the 
rhetorician  Troilus,  and  himself  eminent  in  the 
same  profession,  and  who  lived  under  Honoriua  and 
Theodosius  II.,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  centuries  after  Christ.  {Socra- 
tes, Hist.  Ecc,  7,  12.) 

Abbocohas  CA.6poK6(iac),  II.  one  of  the  satraps 
of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  was  sent  with  an  army  of 
300,000  men  to  oppose  Cyras  on  his  march  into 
Upper  Asia.  On  the  arrival  of  Cyrus  at  Tarsus, 
Abrocomas  was  said  to  be  on  the  Euphrates ;  and 
at  Issus  four  hundred  heavy-armed  Greeks,  who  had 
deserted  Abrocomas,  joined  Cyrus.  Abrocomas  did 
not  defend  the  Syrian  passes,  as  was  expected,  but 
marched  to  join  the  king.  He  burned  some  boats  to 
prevent  Cyrus  from  crossing  the  Euphrates,  but  did 
not  arrive  in  time  for  the  battle  of  Cunaxa.  (Xen., 
Anab,,  1,  3,  y  20 ;  4,  y  3, 6, 18 ;  7,  y  12.— Harpoerat. 
and  Suidas,  s.  v.) 

Abson  or  Habhon  {'ASpav  or  'Atpuv),  I.  son  of 
the  Attic  orator  Lycurgus.  {Plut.,  Vit.  dee.  Orat., 
p.  843 )— II.  The  son  of  Callias,  of  the  deme  of 
Bate  in  Attica,  wrote  on  the  festivals  and  sacri- 
fices of  the  Greeks.  (Stcph.  Byx.,  s.  v.  Bor^.)  He 
also  wrote  a  work  irept  napuvv/tuv,  which  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Stepbanus  Byz.  (».  v.  'AyuSn,  'Aayoc, 
6us.)  and  other  writers. — III.  A  grammarian,  a  Phry- 
gian or  Rhodian,  a  pupil  of  Tryphon,  and  originally 
a  slave,  taught  at  Rome  under  the  first  Caesars 
{Suidas,  s.  v.  'Atpuv.) — IV.  A  rich  person  at  Argos, 
from  whom  the  proverb  'ktpuvoc  ptoc,  which  was 
applied  to  extravagant  persons,  is  said  to  have  been 
derived.  {Suidas,  t.  «.) 

Abeonychub  {'k6pawx°s)t  toe  son  of  Lysicles, 
an  Athenian,  was  stationed  at  Thermopyhe  with  a 
vessel  to  communicate  between  Leonidas  and  the 
fleet  at  Artemisium.  He  was  subsequently  sent  as 
ambassador  to  Sparta  with  Themistoctes  and  Aris- 
tides  respecting  the  fortifications  of  Athens  after 
the  Persian  war.   {Herod.,  8,  21.— Taw.,  1,  9L). 

Abumteb  CktcvteriK),  the  satrap  of  Susiana, 
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surrendered  Susa  to  Alexander  when  the  latter  ap- 
proached the  city.  The  satrapy  was  restored  to 
him  by*  Alexander,  bat  he  and  his  son  Oxyathres 
were  afterward  executed  by  Alexander  for  the 
crimes  they  bad  committed  in  the  government  of 
the  satrapy.  (Curt.,  6,  H.—Arrian,  Anab.,  8,  16;  7, 
4.— DM.,  17,  63.) 

Ab&kia  Gbm,  plebeian.  On  the  coins  of  this 
gens  we  find  the  cognomen  Qu.,  which  is  perhaps 
an  abbreviation  of  Oeminus.  The  coins  have  no 
beads  of  persons  on  them.  The  most  distinguished 
members  of  this  gens  were — I.  C.  Abukius,  one  of 
the  ambassadors  sent  to  Masinissa  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, B.C.  171.  (Lit.,  43,  38.)— II.  M.  Aborius, 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  187,  opposed  M.  Fulvius, 
the  proconsul,  in  his  petition  for  a  triumph,  but  with- 
drew his  opposition  chiefly  through  the  influence  of 
his  colleague  Ti.  Gracchus.  (Lev.,  39,  4,  6.)  He 
was  orator  peregrinus,  B.C.  176.  (Lit.,  41, 18, 19.) 

Aburnus  Yalkivs,  a  Roman  lawyer,  probably  the 
same  with  the  Valens  who  formed  one  of  the  con- 
silium of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius.  (Capitoii- 
nut,  Ant.  Piu*,  13.)  We  have,  in  the  Pandects, 
selections  Awn  hie  seven  books  of  "  Fidticommit- 
M."  tZmmtrn,  Getch.  d.  Bom.  Privutrtchli,  1,  I, 
394.) 

Acacalus  ('AcaxaA&r),  daughter  of  Minos,  by 
whom,  according  to  a  Cretan  tradition,  Hermes 
begot  Cydon  ;  while,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the 
Tegeatans,  Cydon  was  a  son  of  Tegeates,  and  im- 
migrated to  Crete  from  Tegea.  (Pout.,  8,  63,  4  3.) 
Apollo  begot  by  her  a  son,  Miletus,  whom,  for  fear 
of  her  father,  Acacallia  exposed  m  a  forest,  where 
wolves  watched  and  suckled  the  child  uatfl  he  was 
found  by  shepherds,  who  brought  him  up.  (Antaian. 
Lib.,  90.)  Other  sons  of  her  and  Apollo  are  Amphi- 
tbemis  and  Garamas.  (Apollon.,  4, 1490,  dec.)  Apol- 
lodorus  (8, 1,  i  3)  calls  this  daughter  of  Minos  Acalle 
CAxoXAi;),  but  does  not  mention  Miletus  as  her  son. 
Aeaoallis  was  in  Crete  a  common  name  for  a  nar- 
cissus.  (Athen.,  IS,  p.  681. — Hctych.,  t.  v  ) 

Aclcei  CAnwoc),  a  son  of  Lycaon  and  king  of 
Acaeesium  in  Acadia,  of  which  he  was  believed  to 
be  the  foundeT.  (Pom.,  8,  3, 1. — Sttph.  Byz.,  s.  v. 
'knaxiiaiov.) 

AoAENiif  ^knapviv),  one  of  the  Epigones,  was 
a  son  of  Alcmaeon  and  Calirrhoe,  and  brother  of 
Amphotems.  Their  father  was  murdered  by  Phe- 
geos  when  they  were  yet  very  young,  and  Calirrhoe' 
prayed  to  Zeus  to  make  her  sons  grow  quickly,  that 
they  might  be  able  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  hi- 
ther. The  prayer  was  granted,  and  Acarnan,  with  his 
brother,  slew  Phegeus,  his  wife,  and  his  two  sons. 
The  inhabitants  of  Psophis,  where  the  sons  had  been 
•lain,  pursued  the  murderers  as  far  as  Tegea,  where, 
however,  they  were  received  and  rescued.  At  the 
request  of  Achelous,  they  carried  the  necklace  and 
peplus  of  Harmonia  to  Delphi,  and  from  thence  they 
went  to  Eprrus,  where  Acarnan  founded  the  state 
«afled  after  him  Aeamania.  (Apollod.,  3,  7,  Y  5-7. 
— Or.,  Met.,  9,  413,  dec.— Thucyi.,  8,  lOZ.—Strab., 
IV,  p.  463.) 

Accius,  I.  or  Arrroa,  L.,  an  early  Roman  tragic 
poet  and  the  son  of  a  freed  man,  was  born,  according 
to  Jerome,  B.C.  170,  and  was  fifty  years  younger 
than  Pacuvius.  He  lived  to  a  great  age ;  Cicero, 
when  a  young  man,  frequently  conversed  with  him. 
(Brut.,  28.)  His  tragedies  were  chiefly  imitated 
from  the  Greeks,  especially  from  iEschylus,  but  he 
also  wrote  some  on  Roman  subjects  (PrtUcxfata) ; 
one  of  which,  entitled  Brotus,  was  probably  in  hon- 
our of  his  patron  D.  Brutus.  (Cic.,  De  Leg.,  2,  21 ; 
Pro  Arch.,  11.)  We  possess  only  fragments  of  his 
tragedies,  of  which  the  most  important  have  been 
preserved  by  Cicero,  but  sufficient  remains  to  justi- 
fy the  terms  of  a  1  miration  in  which  he  is  spoken  of 


by  the  ancient  writers.  He  is  particular!;  praaed 
for  the  strength  and  vigour  of  his  language  and  tte 
sublimity  of  his  thoughts.  (Cic.,  PnPUtc,  St- 
Pro  Sat.,  66,  dec.— Air.,  Ep.,  3,  1,  68.— OaimL 
10, 1, $  97-GeU.,  13, 3.)  Besides  these  tragedies, 
he  also  wrote  Amulet  in  verse,  containing  the  his- 
tory of  Rome,  like  those  of  Ennius ;  and  three  prae 
works,  "  Libri  Didascalion,"  which  seems  to  hive 
been  a  history  of  poetry, "  Libri  Pogmaticoa,"  nd 
"  Parerga :"  of  the  two  latter  no  fragment*  sre  pa- 
served.  The  fragments  of  his  tragedies  hare  ben 
collected  by  Stephanos  in  "  Frag,  vet  Poet  Lat," 
Paris,  1564 ;  Maittaire,  "  Opera  et  Frag.  vet.  Poet 
Let,"  Lond.,  1713 ;  and  Bothe, "  Poet  Scenta  Lat- 
in.," vol.  v.,  Lips.,  1834 ;  and  the  fragments  of  the 
Didascalia  by  Madvig,  "  De  L.  Attii  Didascaliia  Coa- 
ment,"  Hafniae,  1831. 

Acbsavdxx  ('AxioavSpoe)  wrote  a  history  of  Cy- 
rene.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.,  4,  1561,  1750;  a*  Pai, 
Pytk.,  4,  weft.,  57.)  Plutarch  (Sy»p.,  5,  S,  Hi 
speaks  of  a  work  of  his  respecting  Libya  (npi 
Aiovvr),  which  may,  probably,  be  the  same  work  a 
the  history  of  Cyrene.  The  time  at  which  be  lived 
is  unknown. 

AcisAS  fAcnraf),  a  native  of  Salamis  in  Cypres, 
famed  for  his  skill  in  weaving  cloth  with  variegated 
patterns  (polymUarhu).  He  and  his  son  HeUcoo, 
who  distinguished  himself  in  the  same  art,  are  mo- 
tioned by  Atbenasus  (8,  p.  48,  b.).  Zenobine  apeak 
of  both  artists,  but  says  that  Acesas  (of,  as  be  cat) 
him,  Aceaeus,  'luceocvc)  was  a  native  of  Patara,iad 
Helicon  of  Carystus.  He  tells  us,  also,  thai  they 
were  the  first  who  made  a  peplus  for  Athena  Mai 
When  they  lived,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  it  not 
have  been  before  the  time  of  Euripides  and  Fbto, 
who  mention  this  peplus.  (Eur.,  Hec.,468.— Pis, 
Eulkyphr. ,  tf  6.)  A  specimen  of  the  workmanship  of 
these  two  artists  was  preserved  in  the  temple  ti 
Delphi,  bearing  an  inscription  to  the  effect  that  Pat 
las  had  imparted  marvellous  skill  to  their  bands. 

AcisiAi  ('Ajtttriac ,)  an  ancient  Greek  physicum, 
whose  age  and  country  are  both  unknown.  It  i 
ascertained,  however,  that  he  lived  at  least  fao 
hundred  years  before  Christ,  as  the  proverb  'iusat 
laaaro,  Aeetiat  cured  him,  is  quoted  on  the  antn* 
ity  of  Aristophanes.  This  saying  (by  which  oary 
Acesias  is  known  to  us)  was  used  when  any  Bi- 
son's disease  became  worse  instead  of  better  na4s 
medical  treatment,  and  is  mentioned  by  Soidai(M 
'Affo-tof),  Zeoobius  (Proverb.,  Cent.,  1,  y5S),Dioe> 
nianos  (Proverb.,  3, 3),  Michael  ApostoBus  (JW, 
2,  23),  and  Plutarch  (Proverb,  quibut  Alatub.  •» 
tutu,  v98).  See  also  Proverb,  e  Cod.  Boi(,$8x, it 
Gaiaford'a  PerotmiograpH  Graci.  8vo,  Oion ,  18* 
It  is  possible  that  an  author  bearing  this  name,  ui 
mentioned  by  Atbenasus  (12,  p.  516,  c.)  as  nana/ 
written  a  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Cooking  (trtyn- 
rutd),  may  be  one  and  the  same  person,  bat  of  thai 
we  have  no  certain  information.  (J.  J.  Bcxr,  idir 
Medic.  Ctnt.,  4to,  Lips.,  1718.) 

Acisios  ('A/ce'otof),  II.  a  bishop  of  the  Novaiiaas 
in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  A  D  3S. 
who  was  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  advo- 
cated the  exclusion  from  the  communion  of  taw 
who  were  found  guilty  of  gross  sin  after  bantam. 
(Socral.,  Hist.,  1,  10  —  Sozom.,  1,  3.) 

Acbstodoids  ('kKzoToiupoc),  a  Greek  historical 
writer,  who  is  cited  by  Plutarch  (Tkcu.,  13),  aai 
whose  work  contained,  as  it  appears,  an  account  4 
the  battle  of  Salamis  among  other  things.  Ttt 
time  at  which  he  lived  is  unknown.  Stepnaaffl 
(t.  v.  WeyaXn  iroAtf )  speaks  of  an  Acestodonu  ot 
Megalopolis,  who  wrote  a  work  on  cities  (vox  «■ 
Xiuv),  hut  whether  this  is  the  same  as  the  abort- 
mentioned  writer  is  not  clear. 

Acestor  ('Ajt/orup),  II.  a  surname  of  Apti* 
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wmen  characterizes  bin  as  the  god  of  the  healing 
art;  or,  in  genera),  aa  the  averter  of  evil,  like  'Kjttotoc. 
iEunp.,  Antrum.,  Ml.)— III.  aarnamed  Saoas  (£«- 
*of),  on  account  of  hi*  foreign  origin,  was  a  tragic 
poet  at  Athens,  and  a  contemporary  of  Aristophanes. 
He  seems  to  bate  been  either  of  Tbracian  or  Mys- 
lan  origin.  (Aristopk.,  Atee,  31. — SekeL,  ad  loe.— 
Vetpa,  1816.— 8e*M.,  ad  loc.— Phot,  and  Saai,  a.  *. 
idAOf. — Wcicker,  Die  Grieek.  Treg&d,  p.  1682.) 

Achmv*  Ckx<u6(),  V.  son  of  Androraaehua, 
whose  sister  Laodioe  married  Seleucua  Calliaicus, 
the  father  of  Antiochus'  the  Great.  Acheus  hhn- 
self  married  Laodice,  the  daughter  of  Mithradates, 
king  of  Pontes.  (Pais*.,  4,  61,  44;  8,  23,  $  11.) 
He  acoompaniet  Seleucus  Ceraumis,  the  son  of 
Callinicus,  in  bis  expedition  across  Mount  Taurus 
against  Attalus,  and  after  the  assassination  of  Se- 
ieuoos,  avenged  his  death;  and  though  he  might 
easily  have  assumed  the  royal  power,  be  remained 
laitfifu]  to  the  family  of  Seleaana.  Antiochna  the 
Great,  the  successor  of  Seleueus,  appointed  hint  to 
the  command  of  all  Asia  on  this  side  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus, B.C.  838.  Acheus  recovered  for  the  Syrian 
umpire  all  the  districts  which  Attains  had  gained ; 
but  having  been  falsely  accused  by  Hermeias,  the 
minister  of  Antiochus,  of  intending  to  revolt,  he  did 
so  in  self-defence,  assumed  the  title  of  khig,  and 
ruled  over  the  whole  of  Asia  on  this  side  of  the 
Taurus.  As  long  as  Aatioehus  was  engaged  in  the 
war  with  Ptolemy,  he  could  not  march  against 
Acheus;  hat  after  a  peace  had  been  concluded 
with  Ptolemy,  he  crossed  the  Taurus,  united  his 
ibrees  with  Attains,  deprived  Achsus  in  one  cam- 
paign of  all  his  dominions,  and  took  Sardto,  with  the 
exception  of  the  citadel  Acbeus,  after  sustaining 
»  siege  of  two  years  in  the  citadel,  at  last  fell  into 
:he  hands  of  Antiochus,  B.C.  814,  through  the  treach- 
ery of  Boiis,  who  had  been  employed  by  Bosibius, 
.he  minister  of  Ptolemy,  to  deliver  him  from  his 
langer,  but  betrayed  him  to  Antioohus,  who  ordered 
lim  to  be  put  to  death  immediately.  (Polyb.,  4,  3, 
>«;  4,  48;  5,  40,  4  7,  43,  67;  7,  15-18;  8,  17- 
»■) 

Achillas  ('A^tXAdcX  HI.  one  of  the  guardians  of 
:he  Egyptian  king  Ptolemy  Dionysus,  and  command- 
er of  the  troops  when  Pompey  fled  to  Egypt,  B.C. 
18.  He  is  called  by  Cesar  a  man  of  extraordinary 
laring,  and  it  was  he  and  L.  Septi mills  who  killed 
Pompey.  {Co*.,  B.  C,  8,  104.— Lh.,  Epii.,  104.— 
Dim  Cost.,  43,  4.)  He  subsequently  joined  the 
:unuch  Pothinusin  resisting  Cesar,  and  having  had 
;he  command- of  the  whole  army  ia trusted  to  him 
»y  Pothinus,  he  marched  against  Alexandrea  with 
50,000  foot  and  3000  horse.  Omar,  who  was  at 
Vlexandrea,  had  not  sufficient  foroes  to  oppose  him, 
ind  sent  ambassadors  to  treat  with  him,  but  these 
\chillas  murdered  to  remove  all  hopes  of  reoonoil- 
ation.  He  then  marched  into  Alexandres,  and  ob- 
amed  possession  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  city. 
Heanwhile,  however,  ArsiDO»,ihe  younger  sister  of 
Ptolemy,  escaped  from  Cesar  and  joined  Achillas ; 
>nt  dissensions  breaking  out  between  them,  Bhe  had 
Achillas  pat  to  death  by  Oanymedes,  a  eunuch,  B.C. 
17,  to  whom  she  then  intrusted  the  command  of 
i.e  forces.  (Cat.,  B.  C,  8,  108-118 ;  B.  Ates.,  4. 
-  Dim  Cue.,  42,  86-40  —  Laean.,  10,  519-623.) 

Achlts  ('AxWf).  according  to  some  ancient  cos- 
nogonies,  the  eternal  night,  and  the  first  created 
>eing  which  existed  even  before  Chaos.  According 
.<>  Hesiod,  she  was  the  personification  of  misery  and 
ladness,  and  as  such  she  was  represented  on  the 
ihield  of  Hercules  (Scut.,  Here.,  864,  dec.) :  pale, 
emaciated,  and  weeping,  wjih  chattering  teeth,  swol- 
len knees,  long  nails  on  her  fingers,  bloody  cheeks, 
ind  her  shoulders  thickly  covered  with  dust. 

Achott,  son  of  Seirim  ('Axjtir  vtdt  ieipeiu),  the 


author  of  a  work  on  the  Interpretation  of  Dreams, 
'OveipamurMo,  is  probably  the  same  person  as  Abu 
Bekr  Mohammed  Ben  Sfrin,  whose  work  on  the 
same  subject  is  still  extant  in  Arabic  in  the  Royal 
Library  at  Paris  (Catalog.  Cod.  Mutineer.  Bibliotk. 
Beg.  Pari*.,  vol.  1,  p.  330,  ood.  mccz.),  and  who  waa 
bom  A.H.  33  (A.D.  663-4),  and  died  A.H.  1 10  (A J). 
738-8).  (See  Nieofl  and  Pusey,  Cotol  Cod.  Matuucr. 
Arab.  BiUuth.  Boil,  p.  516.)  This  conjecture  will 
seem  the  more  probable  when  it  is  recollected  that 
the  two  names  Ahmed  at  Aekmet  and  Mohammed, 
however  unlike  each  other  they  may  appear  in  Eng- 
lish, consist  in  Arabic  of  roar  letters  each,  and  differ 
only  in  the  first.  There  must,  however,  be  some 
difference  between  Achmet's  work,  in  the  form  ia 
which  we  have  it,  and  that  of  Ibn  Sfrin,  as  the  wri- 
ter of  the  former  (or  the  translator)  appears  from  in- 
ternal evidence  to  have  been  certainly  a  Christian 
(e.  3, 168,  <fcc).  It  exists  only  in  Greek,  or,  rather 
(if  the  above  conjecture  aa  to  Ha  author  be  correct), 
it  has  only  been  published  in  that- language.  It  con- 
sists of  three  hundred  and  four  chapters,  and  pro- 
fesses to  be  derived  from  what  has  been  written  on 
the  same  subject  by  the  Indiana,  Persians,  and 
Egyptians.  It  was  translated  out  of  Greek  into 
Latin  about  the  year  1160,  by  Leo  Tuseus,  of  which 
work  two  specimens  are  to  he  found  in  Can.  Bar- 
thn  Advertaria  (31,  14,  ed.  Francof,  1684,  fol.). 
It  -wan  first  published  at  Frankfort,  1677,  8vo,  in  a 
Latin  translation,  ande  by  Leunclavius,  from  a  very 
imperfect  Greek  manuscript,  with  the  title  "  Apom- 
asaris  Apotetesmata,  sive  de  Significatis  et  Erentis 
Inaomniorum,  ex  Indarum,  Persarum,  ^Egyptiorum- 
que  Disqplina."  The  word  Apomau.ru  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  name  of  the  famous  Albumasar,  or 
Abu  Ma'shar,  and  Leunclavius  afterward  acknowl- 
edged bis  mistake  in  attributing  the  work  to  hhn. 
It  waa  published  in  Greek-  and  Latin  by  Rigaltius, 
and  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  Oneirecritica  of 
Artemidorus,  Lotet.,  Paris,  1608,  4 to,  and  some 
Greek  various  readings  are  inserted  by  Jac.  De 
Rhoer  is  bis  Onm  Dtuentrunee,  p.  388,  etc.,  Da- 
ventr.,  1763,  8vo.  It  has  also  been  translated  into 
Italian,  French,  and  German. 

Acholics  held  the  office  of  Magieter  Admutio- 
num  in  the  reign  of  Valerian  (B.C.  363-260).  One 
of  his  works  waa  entitled  Acta,  and  contained  an 
account  of  the  history  of  Aureliau.  It  was  in  nine 
books  at  least.  (Vopiee.,  Aurel.,  12.)  He  also  wrote 
the  life  of  Alexander  Severua.  (Lamprid.,  Alex.  Set., 
14, 48,  68.) 

Aerolites,  a  family  name  of  the  Manlia  gens. 
Cicero  speaks  of  the  Acidini  as  among  the  first  men 
of  a  former  age.  (De  leg.  agr.,  %,  24.) — I.  L.  Mah- 
Ltus,  pretor  urbanus  in  the  year  B.C.  210,  waa 
sent  by  the  senate  into  Sicily  to  bring  back  the 
consul  Valerius  to  Rome  to  bold  the  elections, 
(Lie.,  86,  83  ;  87,  4.)  In  B.C.  807,  he  waa  with 
the  troops  stationed  at  Narnia  to  oppose  Haa 
drubat,  and  was  the  first  to  send  to  Rome  intelli 
fence  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  (Lis.,  87,  60. 
In  B.C.  306,  he  and  L.  Cornelius  Lentulus  had  the 
province  of  Spam  intrusted  to  them,  with  proconsu- 
lar power.  In  the  following  year  be  conquered  the 
Ausetani  and  Ilergetes,  who  had  rebelled  against  the 
Romans  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  Scipio. 
He  did  not  return  to  Rome  till  the  year  B.C.  198, 
but  was  prevented  by  the  tribune  P.  Porciua  Leon 
from  entering  the  city  in  an  ovation,  which  the  sen* 
ate  had  granted  him.  (Lay,  28,  38  ;  89,  1-3,  13 ; 
33,  7.) — II.  L.  Manlids  Folvianos,  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Fulvia  gens,  but  was  adopted  into 
the  Manlia  gens,  probably  by  the  above-mentioned 
Acidinus.  ( Veil  Pat.,  2,  8.)  He  was  pre  tor  B.C. 
188,  and  had  the  province  of  Hispania  Citerior  al- 
lotted 4o  him,  where  he  remained  till  B.C.  186.  Ia 
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the  Utter  year  be  defeated  the  Celtiberi,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  antral  of  hie  successor,  would  have 
reduced  toe  whole  people  to  subjection.  He  applied 
for  a  triumph  in  eonaequenoe,  but  obtained  only  an 
oration.  (Lit.,  88,  96 ;  89,  SI,  89.)  In  B.C.  183, 
he  was  one  of  tbe  ambassadors  sent  into  Gallia 
Transalpine,  and  was  also  appointed  one  of  the 
triumvirs  for'  founding  the  Latin  colony  of  Aqui- 
leia,  which  was,  howerer,  not  founded  till  B.C.  181. 
{hit  ,  89,  64,  66;  40,  84.)  He  was  consul  B.C. 
179  (Lit.,  40, 48),  with  bis  own  brother,  Q.  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  which  is  the  only  instance  of  two  brothers 
holding  the  consulship  at  the  same  time.  (Ftat. 
CapM.—VeU.  Pat.,  8,  8.)  At  the  election  of  Acid- 
is  us,  M.  8cipk>  declared  him  to  be  ttrum  bmmm, 
tgjegwmeue  them.  (Cte.,  Dt  Or.,  3,  64.)— III.  L. 
Man  Lint,  who  was  quastor  in  B.C.  168  (Lit.,  46, 
18),  is  probably  one  of  the  two  Manlii  Acidini,  who 
are  mentioned  two  years  before  as  illustrious  youths, 
and  of  whom  one  was  the  son  of  M.  Maatiua,  tbe 
other  of  L.  Manilas.  (Lit.,  48, 49.)  The  latter  is 
probably  tbe  same  as  the  quaestor,  and  the  son  of  No. 
II.— IV.  A  young  man  who  was  going  to  pursue  his 
studies  at  Athens  at  tbe  same  time  as  young  Cicero, 
B.C.  46.  (Cte.  ad  Alt.,  13, 88.)  *He  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  Aeidinus  who  sent  intelligence  to  Cicero  re- 
specting the  death  of  Marcelms.  (Cic.  mi  Fam.,  4, 
18.) 

AeiHOtvus,  Gxsooaius  (TpvySpioc  'Anivdwof),  a 
Greek  monk,  A.D.  1841,  distinguished  in  tbe  con- 
troversy with  tbe  Hesychast  or  Quietist  monks  of 
Mount  Athos.  He  supported  and  succeeded  Bar- 
team  in  his  opposition  to  their  notion  that  the  light 
which  appeared  on  tbe  Mount  of  tbe  Transfiguration 
was  uncreated.  The  emperor,  John  Cad tac menus, 
took  part  (A.D.  1847)  with  Palamaa,  the  leader  of 
the  Quietists,  and  obtained  the  condemnation  of 
Aeindynus  by  several  councils  at  Constantinople,  at 
one  especially  in  A.D.  1861.  Remains  of  Aomdy- 
nus  are,  De  Eteentia  et  Operatione  Dei  advtrnu  im- 
peritiam  Grtgorii  Palama,  +e.,  in  "  Variorum  Pon- 
tiAoum  ad  Petrura  Gnaphenm  Eutyohianum  Epis- 
tol.,"  p.  77,  Greteer.,  4to,  logout.,  1616,  and  ,Cer- 
me*  Iombiam  it  Haretibt*  Palm*,  "  Grsscite  Or- 
thodox*) Sorlptores,"  by  Leo.  Allatins,  p.  766,  voL  1, 
4to,  Rom.,  1668. 

Aoorras  ('A*otr»r),  according  to  Ovid  (Met.,  8, 
688,  dec.),  the  son  of  a  poor  fisherman  in  Maonia, 
who  served  as  pilot  in  a  ship.  After  landing  at  the 
island  of  Nazoe,  some  of  the  sailors  brought  with 
them  on  board  a  beautiful  sleeping  boy,  whom  they 
had  found  in  the  island,  and  whom  they  wished  to 
take  with  them ;  but  Acretee,  who  recognised  in  the 
boy  the  god  Bacchus,  dissuaded  them  from  it,  but 
m  rain.  When  tbe  ship  had  reached  the  open  sea, 
the  boy  awoke,  and  desired  to  be  carried  back  to 
Nazos.  The  sailors  promised  to  do  so,  hut  did  not 
keep  their  word.  Hereupon  the  god  showed  him- 
self to  them  in  his  own  majesty :  vines  began  to 
twine  around  tbe  vessel,  tigers  appeared,  and  tbe 
sailors,  seised  with  madness,  jumped  into  the  sea 
and  perished.  Accetes  alone  was  saved  and  con- 
veyed back  to  Nazoe,  where  he  was  initiated  in 
the  Bacchic  mysteries,  and  became  a  priest  of  the 
god.  Hyginus  (Fab.,  134),  whose  story,  on  the 
whole,  agrees  with  that  of  Ovid,  and  all  the  other 
writers  who  mention  this  adventure  of  Bacchus, 
oall  tbe  crew  of  the  ship  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  and 
derive  the  name  of  tbe  Tyrrhenian  Sea  from  them. 
(Comp.  Ham.,  Hymn,  in  BacA—Apoibd.;  3,  6,  6  3  — 
Seneca,  (Ed.,  449.) 

Ac6ats  ('AucoptfX  king  of  Egypt,  entered  into  al- 
liance with  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  against  their 
common  enemy  Artaxerzes,  king  of  Persia,  about 
B.C.  886,  and  assisted  Evagoras  with  ships  and 
money.   On  the  oouoiusion  of  tbe  war  with  Evago- 


ras, B.O.  870,  the  Persians  directed  their  tan 
against  Egypt.  Aeons  -collected  a  large  ran  it 
oppose  tbem,  and  engaged  many  Greek  roerceuncs 
of  whom  he  appointed  Chabrias  general  Ctaabri*, 
however,  was  recalled  by  the  Athenians  on  thecal 
plaint  of  Pharnabasus,  who  was  appoint*!  bj  it 
taxerxes  to  conduct  the  war.  When  the  teiis 
army  entered  Egypt,  which  was  not  till  d.C.  373 
Acoris  was  already  dead.  (Died.,  <(,  3-4, 8,1,  » 
41,  **.—Theopom.  op  Phot.,  eoU.  lit.)  Syacdo 
(p.  76,  a.,  p.  867,  a.)  assigns  fcrtuee  yean  to  ha 


Ac&au  CAcpet'a),  I.  *  daughter  of  tbe  riw-jtf 
Asteriou,  near  Mycenae,  vho,  together  wis  ber 
sisters  Eubcea  and  Prosymna,  acted  as  Bancs  u 
Juno.  A  hill,  Acrsm,  opposite  the  temple  of  Joan, 
near  Mycenas,  derived  its  name  from  her.  (ten, 
8,  17,  y  8.)— II.  Aorask  and  Acrems  are  saw  atln- 
butes  given  to  various  goddesses  and  gods  wbtsc 
temples  were  situated  upon  bills,  sacs  as  Junto, 
Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  Diana,  and  others.  (Pan, 
1,  1,  y  3 ;  8,  84,  «  l.—Apcliod.,  1,  9,  *  S8.-VWm, 

I,  7. — Spoxkehn,  ad  Cmiitm.,  Hymn.  in  Jar  .  ,81) 
AcaopoLiTA,  GiexaToa  (Tevpyut  'AnsraJ/tsr), 

the  son  of  the  great  logotbeta  Constantino*  Aeropo- 
lita  the  elder,  belonged  to  a  noble  Byuntine  £uml; 
which  stood  in  relationship  to  the  imperial  farur/al 
the  Dnoae.  (Acropokta,  97.)  He  was  bora  it  Cos- 
staotinople  in  1380  (ib.,  39),  but  accompanied  hit  a- 
tber  in  hie  sixteenth  year  to  Nicasa,  tbe  residence 
of  the  Greek  emperor  John  Vatataes  Doeas.  Then 
he  continued  and  finished  his  studies  under  Tbe> 
dorus  Exapterigus  and  Nicephorus  Blemmida.  (fl, 
38.)  The  emperor  employed  him  afterward  in  dip- 
lomatic affairs,  and  Acropolita  showed  himself  i  wrj 
discreet  and  skilful  negotiator.  In  1356  he  com- 
manded the  Njcawn  army  in  the  war  between  Mi- 
chael, despot  of  Epirus,  and  the  Emperor  Theodore 

II.  ,  the  son  and  successor  of  John.  But  be  «*. 
made  prisoner,  and  was  only  delivered  in  160  bi 
the  mediation  of  Michael  Palcologus.  Pierian] 
to  this  he  bed  been  appointed  great  logotbeu,  eithct 
by  Jobn  or  by  Theodore,  whom  he  had  instructs! 
in  logic.  Meanwhile,  Michael  Palcologus  wat  a* 
claimed  Emperor  of  Nksaea  in  I860,  and  in  1261  be 
expeUed  the  Latins  from  Constantinople,  and  bt- 
oame  emperor  of  the  whole  East ;  and  from  the 
moment  Georgiue  Acropolita  becomes  known  in  tin 
history  of  the  Eastern  empire  as  one  of  tbe  greaies 
diplomatists.  After  having  discharged  the  fnnciia 
of  ambassador  at  tbe  court  of  Coastantwe,  king  of 
the  Bulgarians,  he  retired  for  some  years  from  pon- 
tic affaire,  and  made  the  instruction  of  roots  hiss* 
occupation.  But  he  was  soon  employed  in  a  rerj 
important  negotiation.  Michael,  afraid  of  a  ae« 
Latin  invasion,  proposed  to  Pope  Clemens  IV.  to  re- 
unite tbe  Greek  and  the  Latin  churches ;  and  nego- 
tiations ensued,  which  were  carried  on  during  the 
reign  of  five  popes,  Clemens  IV.,  Gregory  X ,  John 
XXI.,  Niccdaus  III.,  and  Martin  IV.,  and  the  happy 
result  of  which  was  almost  entirely  owing  to  tar 
skill  of  Acropolita.  As  early  as  1373,  Acropoliu 
was  sent  to  Pope  Gregory  X.,  and  in  1274.  at  the 
Council  of  Lyons,  he  confirmed,  by  an  oath  in  the 
emperor's  name,  that  that  confession  of  faith  which 
had  been  previously  sent  to  Constantinople  b;  u> 
pope  had  been  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  The  reunion 
of  tbe  two  churches  was  afterward  broken  of,  hot 
not  through  tbe  fault  of  Acropolita.  In  1383,  Acro- 
polita was  once  more  sent  to  Bulgaria,  and  shortly 
after  his  return  be  died,  in  the  month  of  December 
of  the  same  year,  in  his  63d  year. 

Acropolita  is  the  author  of  several  work.« :  tbe 
most  important  of  which  is  a  history  of  the  B;w- 
tine  Empire,  under  tbe  title  Xpovwev  ilr  »  ertUn 
tin  it  icripoit,  that  is.  from  the  taking  of  Cm  staa 
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.inople  oy  the  Latins  in  1804;  down  to  the  year 
1861,  when  Michael  Paheologus  delivered  the  city 
from  the  foreign  yoke.  The  MS.  Of  this  work  was 
found  in  the  library  of  Gebrgius  Cantacuzenus  at 
Constantinople,  and  afterward  brought  to  Europe. 
(Fabric**,  BtU.  Grete.,  vol.  7,  p.  768.)  The  flrat 
edition  of  this  work,  with  a  I, at  in  translation  and 
notes,  was  published  by  Theodoras  Doom,  Lngd. 
Batav.,  1614,  8vo ;  but  a  more  critical  one  by  Leo 
Allatius,  who  used  a  Vatican  MS.,  and  divided  the 
text  into  chapters.  It  has  the  title  Vtapylm  ra9 
'A  KpeitoXtrov  toS  fityiXm  7.oyo9irovxpoviKri  evyypaffi, 
Georgii  Acropolita,  magni  Logothetee,  Historia,  &c, 
Paris,  1651,  fol.  This  edition  is  reprinted  in  the 
"  Corpus  Byzantinorum  Scriptorom,"  Venice,  1729, 
vol.  12.  This  chronicle  contains  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  periods  of  Byzantine  history,  but  it  is 
so  short  that  it  seems  to  be  only  an  abridgment  of 
another  work  of  the  same  author,  which  is  lost. 
Acropolita  perhaps  composed  it  with  the  view  of 
giving  it  as  a  compendium  to  those  yonng  men 
whose  scientific  education  be  superintended,  alter 
his  return  from  his  first  embassy  to  Bulgaria.-  The 
history  of  Michael  Palasologus  by  Paohymeres  may 
be  considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  work  of  Acro- 
polita. Besides  this  work,  Acropolita  wrote  several 
orations,  which  he  delivered  in  his  capacity  as  great 
logotheta,  and  as  director  of  the  negotiations  with 
the  pope ;  but  these  orations  have  not  been  publish- 
ed. Fabricius  (vol.  7,  p.  471)  speaks  of  a  MS.  which 
has  the  title  Uepl  tuv  ford  uriaeac  n6opm  tru»  nal 
irrpJ  tuv  fiaBiXevo&vrav  pexpt  iXaatoc  Kuvaravrt- 
vovirdXtoc.  Georgius,  or  Gregorius  Cyprius,  who 
has  written  a  short  encomium  of  Acropolita,  calls 
him  the  Plato  and  the  Aristotle  of  his  time.  This 
"  encomium"  is  printed,  with  a  Latin  translation,  at 
the  head  of  the  edition  of  Acropolita  by  Th.  Douza : 
it  contains  useful  information  concerning  Acropolita, 
although  it  is  full  of  adulation.  Farther  information 
is  contained  in  Acropolita's  history,  especially  in  the 
latter  part  of  it,  and  in  Pachymeres,  4, 88 ;  6, 26, 34, 
seq. 

Actorics  Naso,  M.,  seems  tohave  written  a  life 
of  Julius  Csesar,  or  a  history  of  his  times,  which 
is  quoted  by  Suetonius  {M.,  9,  62).  The  time  at 
which  he  lived  is  uncertain,  but  from  the  way  in 
which  be  is  referred  to  by  Suetonius,  he  would  al- 
most seem  to  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Cesar. 

AcTtriaius  ('A/rrowifKof),  the  surname  by  which 
an  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose  real  name  was 
Joannes,  is  commonly  known.  His  father's  name 
was  Zacharias ;  be  himself  practised  at  Constan- 
tinople, and,  as  it  appears,  with  some  degree  of 
credit,  as  he  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Actu- 
arxas,  a  dignity  frequently  conferred  at  that  court 
upon  physicians.  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  681,  b.)  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  events  of  bis  life,  and  his  date 
is  rather  uncertain,  as  some  persons  reckon  him  to 
have  lived  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  others  bring 
him  down  as  low  as  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 
He  probably  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  as  one  of  his  works  is  dedicated  to  his  tu- 
tor, Joseph  Racendytes,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of 
Andrr.nicus  It.  Palaeologus,  A.D.  1281-1338.  One 
of  his  schoolfellows  is  supposed  to  have  been  Apo- 
cauchus,  whom  he  describes  (though  without  na- 
ming him)  as  going  upon  an  embassy  to  the  north. 
(De  Meth.  Med.,  Prof,  in  1,  2,  p.  189,  199.) 

One  of  his  works  is  entitled  Utpl  'EvtpyetOv  xal 
TIaftjw  rot  ♦jjfueoS  Tlvev/iaroc,  Kal  rftt  naf  abrh 
bihiriK,  "  Do  Actionibus  et  Affections  Spiritus  Ani- 
malis,  ejusque  Nutritione."  This  is  a  psychological 
and  physiological  work  in  two  books,  in  whieh  all  his 
reasoning,  says  Freind,  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
the  principles  laid  down  by  Aristotle,  Galen,  and 
others,  with  relation  to  the  same  subject.  The  style 


of  this  tract  is  by  no  means  impure,  and  has  a  great 
mixture  of  the  old  Attic  in  it,  whieh  is  very  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  the  later  Greek-  writers.  A  toler 
ably  full  abstract  of  it  is  given  by  Barchusen,  Hi*t 
Medic,  Dial.  14,  p.  808,  dtc.  It  was  first  published, 
Venet.,  IS47,  8vo,  in  a  Latin  translation  by  Jot. 
Alexandrinus  de  Nenstain.  The  first  edition  of  th* 
original  was  published,  Paris,  1667,  8vo,  edited, 
without  notes  or  preface,  by  Jac.  Goppyl.  A  second 
Greek  edition  appeared  in  1774,  8vo,  Lips.,  undei 
the  care  of  J.  F.  Fischer.  Ideler  has  also  iosertea 
it  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Pkytici  et  Medici  Grad 
Minora,  Berol.,  8vo,  1841 ;  and  the  first  part  of 
J.  S.  Bernard!  Reliqvia  Medico-  Critica,  ed.  Gruner, 
Jeme,  1795,  8vo,  contains  some  Greek  scholia  oa 
the  work. 

Another  of  his  extant  works  is  entitled  Oepa- 
vtvru^i  MWodof,  "  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  in  sht 
books,  which  have  hitherto  appeared  complete  only 
in  a  Latin  translation,  though  Diets  had,  before  his 
death,  collected  materials  for  a  Greek  edition  of 
this  and  his  other  works.  (See  his  preface  to  Ga- 
len, De  Dissect.  Muse.)  In  these  books,  says  Freind, 
though  he  chiefly  follows  Galen,  and  very  oftea 
Aetius  and  Paulus  .Xgineta  without  naming  him, 
yet  he  makes  use  of  whatever  he  finds  to  bis  pur- 
pose, both  in  the  old  and  modern  writers,  as  weH 
barbarians  as  Greeks ;  and,  indeed,  we  find  in  him 
several  things  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  elsewhere. 
The  work  was  written  extempore,  and  designed  for 
the  use  of  Apocauehus  during  his  embassy  to  the 
north.  (Praf,  1,  p.  189.)  A  Latin  translation  of 
this  work  by  Corn.  H.  Mathisms  was  first  published, 
Venet,  1654, 4to..  The  first  four  boohs  appear  some- 
times to  have  been  considered  to  form  a  complete 
work,  of  which  the  first  and  second  have  been  in- 
serted by  Ideler  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Phyt. 
et  Med.  Gr.  Min.,  Berol.,  1842,  under  the  title  Uepl 
Atayyaocac  UaSuv,  "De  Morborum  Dignotione," 
and  from  which  the  Greek  extracts  in  H.  Stephens's 
Dictionarium  Medicum,  Par.,  1664,  8vo,  are  probably 
taken.  The  fifth  and  Bixth  books  have  also  been 
taken  for  a,  separate  work,  and  were  published  by 
themselves,  Par.,  1639,  8vo,  and  Basil.,  1540,  8vo, 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellias,  with  the  title 
"  De  Medicamentorum  Compositione.-"  An  extract 
from  this  work  is  inserted  in  Fernel's  collection  of 
writers,  De  Febribut,  Venet.,  1576,  fol. 

His  other  extant  work  is  Uepl  OipOv,  "De  TJrt* 
nis,"  in  seven  books.  He  has  treated  of  this  subject 
very  rally  and  distinctly,  and,  though  he  goes  npoa 
the  plan  which  Theophflus  Protospathariua  bad 
marked  out)  yet  he  has  added  a  great  deal  of  origi- 
nal matter.  It  is  the  most  complete  and  systematic 
work  on  the  subject  that  remains  from  antiquity  ;  so 
much  so  that,  till  the  chemical  improvements  of  the 
last  hundred  years,  he  had  left  hardly  anything  new 
to  be  said  by  the  moderns,  many  of  whom,  says 
Freind,  transcribed  it  almost  word  for  word.  This 
work  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by 
Ambrose  Leo;  whieh  appeared  in  1519,  Venet.,  4to; 
and  has  been  several  times  reprinted ;  the  Greek 
original  has  been  published  for  the  first  time  in  the 
second  volume  of  Ideler's  work  quoted  above.  Two 
Latin  editions  of  his  collected  works  are  said  by 
Choutant  (Hanibuck  der  Mcherhtttic  fur  die  Miter* 
Medicin,  Leipzig,  1841)  to  have  been  published  in 
the  same  year,  1666,  one  at  Paris,  and  the  other  at 
Lyons,  both  in  8vo.  His  three  works  are  also  in- 
serted in  the  Mediea  Artis  Principe*  of  H.  Stephens, 
Par.,  1667,  fol.  (Freind'*  Hi*t.  of  Phytic.— Spren- 
gel.  Hist,  de  la  Med.— Holier,  BibHoth.  Medic,  Practi 
— Barehtsen,  Hist.  Medic.) 

Acttlso  occurs  as  a  surname  of  C.  Farias,  who 
was  quaestor  of  L.  Scipio,  and  was  condemned  of 
peculatus.  (Ln.,  38,  56.)  Acoteo,  however. 
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not  to  bare  been  a  regular  family-name  of  the  Foria 
fens,  but  only  a  surname  given  to  this  person,  of 
which  a  similar  example  occurs  in  the  following 
article. 

C.  Acvlbo,  a  Roman  knight,  who  nuurriod  the 
sister  of  Hetvia,  the  mother  of  Cicero.  He 
surpassed  by  so  one  in  hie  day  in  hi*  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  law,  and  possessed  great  acoteness  of 
mind,  bat  was  not  distinguished  for  other  attain 
■acuta.  He  was  a  friend  of  L.  Licinios  Crassus, 
and  wis  defended  by  him  upon  one  occasion.  The 
son  of  Aculeo  was  C.  Visellius  Varro ;  wheaoe  it 
would  appear  that  Aculeo  was  only  a  surname  given 
to  the  father  from  bis  son  tea  ess,  and  that  his  full 
name  was  C.  ViseUius  Varro  Aculeo.  (Gte.,D*  Or., 
1,43;  2,  1,68;  Brut.,  76.) 

Aofhrihros  ('Asonssror),  a  physician  of  Athens, 
who  lived  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ,  and  is 
■Motioned  as  the  friend  and  companion  of  Socrates. 
(PJfl».,P*iKfr.,init.— Xen.,  Utmor.,  8, 1M  J.)  He 
was  the  father  of  Eryximachus,  who  was  also 
physician,  and  who  is  introduced  as  one  of  the 
speakers  in  Plato's  Symposium.  (Plat.,  Prolog-, 
p.  315,  c. ;  Symp.,  p.  176,  o.)  He  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  collection  of  letters  first  published  by  Leo 
AUatius,  Paris,  1637,  4to,  with  the  title  Epitt.  So- 
tratu  el  Soertietrum,  and  again  by  Orellius,  Lips., 
1816,  8vo,  ep.  14,  p.  31. 

Aojbos  or  Adomv*  ('AooZor  or  'AMaloc),  a  Greek 
epigrammatic  poet,  a  native,  most  probably,  of  Ma- 
cedonia. The  epithet  Haxctevof  is  appended  to 
his  name  before  the  third  epigram  in  the  Vat.  MS. 
lAntk.  Or.,  6,  228) ;  and  the  subjects  of  the  second, 
eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  epigrams  agree  with  this 
aooount  of  his  origin.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  to  whose  death  he»alludes.  (An/A. 
Or.,  7,  240.)  The  fifth  epigram  (Anth.  Or.,  7, 305) 
is  inscribed  'AMaiov  MtrvAavatov,  and  there  was  a 
Mitylenssan  of  this  name,  who  wrote  two  prose 
works,  Ilepi  'KyaKfiarvmiu*,  and  Uepi  iUadiatttf. 
{Aiken.,  18,  p.  406,  A;  11,  p.  471,  F.)  The  time 
when  he  lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
Retake,  though  on  insufficient  grounds,  believes 
these  two  to  be  the  same  person.  (Ant*.  Or  etc., 
4,  228,  268 ;  7,  61,  238,  240,  306 ;  10,  SO. — Brunei, 
Anal.,  2,  p  224  — Jacob,  13,  p.  831.) 

Adam  antics  ('Adopavnbf ),  an  ancient  physician, 
bearing  the  title  of  Jatrotopkitta  (larpmuv  TJuyu* 
oo+urHif.  Socrutet,  Hut  Eeelet.,  7,  18),  for  the 
meaning  of  which  see  Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  628.  Little 
is  known  of  his  personal  history,  except  that  be 
was  by  birth  a  Jew,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those 
who  fled  from  Alexandres  at  the  time  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Jews  from  that  city  by  the  Patriarch  St. 
Cyril,  A.D.  416.  He  went  to  Constantinople,  was 
persuaded  to  embraoe  Christianity,  apparently  by 
Atticus,  the  patriarch  of  that  oity,  and  then  return- 
ad  to  Alexandres.  (Socratte,  i.  e.)  He  is  the  au- 
thor of  a  Greek  treatise  on  physiognomy,  ♦txnoyw*- 
■owed,  in  two  books,  which  is  still  extant,  and 
which  is  borrowed,  in  a  great  measure  (ss  be  him- 
self confesses,  1,  Proem.,  p.  314,  ed.  Franz.),  from 
Potato's  work  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Constantius,  who  is  supposed  by  Fabricius 
(BMioth.  Orttta,  vol  1,  p.  171 ;  18,  34,  ed.  vet.)  to 
be  the  person  who  married  Placidis,  the  daughter 
of  Tbeodomus  the  Great,  and  who  reigned  for  seven 
months  in  conjunction  with  the  Emperor  Honorius. 
It  was  first  published  in  Greek  at  Paris,  1640,  Svo, 
then  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  Basle,  1644,  Svo,  and 
afterward  in  Greek,  together  with  Ailian,  Polemo, 
and  some  other  writers,  at  Rome,  1546,  4to;  the 
last  and  best  edition  is  that  by  J.  G.  Franxius,  who 
has  inserted  it  in  his  collection  of  the  Scriptore* 
Pkyeiognonua  Vetera,  Gr.  et  Lat.,  Altenb.,  1780, 
Svo.  Another  of  his  works,  Orpi  'Av/juuv,  Ut  VciUu, 


is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  to  Hawxl,  and  u  earja 
from  it  is  given  by  Aelius  {uml.  1,  ton.  J,  c 
143);  it  is  said  to  be  still  in  existence  is  nana- 
script  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris.  Several  of 
his  medical  prescriptions  are  preserved  bj  Orifa- 
sius  and  Aetius. 

Amstobix  ('Aiiarofuf),  son  of  a  tetrsrea  is  Gv 
latia,  belonged  to  Antony's  party,  woo  killed  all  1st 
Romans  in  Heracleia  shortly  before  the  battle  of 
Act  him.  After  thie  battle  he  was  led  as  prisoner  ii 
the  triumph  of  Augustus,  and  put  to  death  with  bs 
younger  son.  His  elder  son,  Dyteutua,  vaa  aorse- 
queotly  made  priest  of  the  celebrated  goddess  h 
Comaua.  (Strab.,  13,  p.  643,  658,  659.— Ck.  d 
Am.,  2,  12.) 

AoiMAHTOs  {'AittfiavTotX  I.  the  son  of  Ocrtu, 
the  Corinthian  commander  in  the  invssioaof  Greece 
by  Xerxes.  Before  the  battle  of  Artemisura  be 
threatened  to  sail  away,  but  was  bribed  by  Them* 
tocles  to  remain.  He  opposed  Tbenusiodea  witb 
great  insolence  in  the  council  which  the  command- 
ers held  before  the  battle  of  Sauunis.  Accordiaj 
to  the  Athenians,  he  took  to  flight  at  the  very  cua- 
menoement  of  the  battle,  but  this  was  denial  bj 
the  Corinthians  and  the  other  Greeks.  (Henletu, 
8,  6,  66,  61,  94.— Plutarch,  Themuttda,  U  ML 
The  son  of  Leucolophidea,  an  Athenian,  waa  ooe  of 
the  commanders  with  Alcibiades  in  the  expedites 
against  Andros,  B.C.  407.  (Xcnopim,  HdL,  1, 4, 
y  21.)  He  was  again  appointed  one  of  the  Athe- 
nian generals  after  the  battle  of  Arguuac,  EC 
406,  and  continued  in  office  till  the  battle  of  JEpt- 
potami,  B.C.  405,  where  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
manders, and  was  taken  prisoner.  He  waa  the 
only  one  of  the  Athenian  prisoners  who  waa  sal 
put  to  death,  because  he  bad  opposed  the  decree  fa 
cutting  off  the  right  hands  of  the  Lacedemonians 
who  might  be  taken  in  the  battle.  He  was  accused 
by  many  of  treachery  in  this  battle,  and  was  after- 
ward impeached  by  Cooon.  (Xcn^HtiL,  1,7,41; 
3,  1,  v  30-32.— Pout.,  4,  17,  4  2 ;  10,  »,  $  6,-fta, 
De  fait,  leg.,  p.  401.— Lys.,  c.  Ale.,  p.  143, 31.)  Alia- 
tepbaBes  speaks  of  Adimantus  in  the  "Prop" 
(1613),  which  was  acted  in  the  year  of  the  bsttk, 
ss  one  whose  death  waa  wished  for;  and  be  ist 
calls  him,  apparently  out  of  jest,  the  son  of  Leso* 
opbus,  that  is,  "White  Crest."  In  the  " Protag- 
oras" of  Plato,  Adimantus  is  also  spoken  of  at 
present  on  that  occasion  (p.  316,  e). — lit  Thebrata- 
er  of  Plato,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  lat- 
ter. (Apol.,  Soer.,  p.  34,  a ;  Dt  Sep.,  3,  p.  *7,e,  p. 
648,  d,e.) 

Ashbte  ('Ad/sjrj),  I.  a  daughter  of  Enrystbem 
and  Antimaohe  or  Admete.  Hercules  wsa  obliged 
by  her  father  to  fetch  for  her  the  girdle  of  Mars, 
which  was  worn  by  Hippolyte,  queen  of  the  Am- 
i.  (ApoUodorut,  2,  6,  $  9.)  According  toTteV 
see  (ad  Iqtopkran.,  1327),  she  accompanied  Her- 
cules on  this  expedition.  There  wss  s  tradtoa 
(Aiken.,  16,  p.  447),  according  to  which  Admete 
was  originally  a  priestess  of  Juno  at  Argos,  but  fled 
with  the  image  of  the  goddess  to  Samoa.  Pirates 
were  engaged  by  the  Argives  to  fetch  the  wage 
back,  but  the  enterprise  did  not  succeed;  for  the 
ship,  when  laden  with  the  image,  could  not  be 
made  to  move.  The  men  then  took  the  image  back 
to  the  coast  of  Samoa  and  sailed  away.  When  tat 
Samians  found  it,  they  tied  it  to  a  tree,  but  Admete 
urified  it  and  restored  it  to  the  temple  of  Sana, 
n  commemoration  of  this  event,  the  Samians  cele- 
brated an  annual  festival  called  Tones.  This  storj 
s  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Argives,  by  what 
they  intended  to  prove  that  the  worship  of  Juno  is 
their  place  was  older  -than  in  Samoa. 

AdkaNTOS,  ASDBAtfTVS  OT  AoSASTCS,  S  COIleS) 

porary  of  Athens  us,  who  wrote  s  commentarr  a 
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fire  books  upon  the  work  ofTheophrastus,  entitled 
n«pi  'HftJy,  to  which  he  added  a  sixth  book  upon  the 
Nicomaehian  Ethics  of  Aristotle.  {Alhen.,  15,  p. 
673,  e,  with  Schweighauser's  note.) 

Adba nos  ('AdparAf),  a  -Sicilian  divinity  who  was 
worshipped  In  all  the  island,  but  especially  at  Adra- 
nus,  a  town  near  Mount  JStna.  (Pltti.,  Timol.,  It. 
—Diodor.,  14,  87.)  Hesychius  (•.  •.  UaJuKoi)  rep- 
resents the  god  as  the  father  of  the  Palici.  Accord- 
ing to  jElian  {Hut.  Arum.,  11,  80),  about  1000  sa- 
cred A>gs  were  kept  near  his  temple.  Some  modern 
critics  consider  this  divinity  to  be  of  Eastern  origin, 
and  connect  the  name  Adranus  with  the  Persian 
Adar  (fire,)  and  regard  him  as  the  same  as  the 
Phoenician  Adramelecb,  and  as  a  personification  of 
the  sun,  or  of  fire  in  general.  {Boekart,  Gcograph. 
Sacra,  p.  680.) 

Adrastus  CA&xunyr),  I.  a  son  of  Talaus,  king  of 
Argos,  and  of  Lysimache.  {Apollod.,- 1>  9,  4  18.) 
Pausanias  (3,  6, 6  3)  calls  his  mother  Lysianassa, 
and  Hyginus  {Fab., 69)  Eurynome.  (Comp.  SchoL  ad 
Eurip.,  Phtm.,  438.)  During  a  feud  between  the 
most  powerful  houses  in  Argos,  Talaus  was  slain 
by  Amphiaraus,  and  Adrastus,  being  expelled  from 
his  dominions,  fled  to  Polybus,  then  king  of  Sicyon. 
When  Polybus  died,  without  heirs,  Adrastus  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  of  Sicyon,  and  during  his 
reign  he  is  said  to  have  instituted  the  Nemean 
games  {Horn.,  M.,  8,  673. — Find.,  Nem.,  9, 80,  &c. 
—Herod.,  6,  67.  —  Fata.,  8,  6,  6  8.)  Afterward, 
however,  Adrastus  became  reconciled  to  Amphiara- 
us, gave  him  his  sister  Eriphyle  in  marriage,  and 
returned  to  his  kingdom  of  Argos.  During  the  time 
he  reigned  there,  it  happened  that  Tydeus  of  Caly- 
don,  and  Polynices  of  Thebes,  both  fugitives  from 
their  native  countries,  met  at  Argos,  near  the  pal- 
ace of  Adrastus,  and  came  to  words,  and  from  words 
to  Mows.  On  hearing  the  noise,  Adrastus'  hastened 
to  them  and  separated  the  combatants,  in  whom  he 
immediately  recognised  the  two  men  that  had  been 
promised  to  him  by  an  oracle  as  the  future  husbands 
of  two  of  his  daughters;  for  one  bore  on  his  shield 
the  figure  of  a  boar,  and  the  other  that  of  a  lion,  and 
(be  oracle  was,  that  one  of  his  daughters  was  to 
narry  a  boar,  and  the  other  a  lion.  Adrastus, 
herefore,  gave  his  daughter  De'ipyle  to  Tydeus,  and 
\rgeia  to  Polynices,  and  at  the  same  time  promised 
x>  lead  each  of  these  princes  back  to  his  own  conn- 
ry.  Adrastus  now  prepared  for  war  against  Thebes, 
ilthough  Amphiaraus  foretold  that  all  who  should 
engage  in  it  should  perish,  with  the  exception  of 
Vdrastus.  {Apollod.,  3,  6,  y  1,  tic.—Hygin.,  Fab., 
19,  70.) 

Thus  arose  the  celebrated  war  of  the  "  Seven 
[gainst  Thebes,"  in  which  Adrastus  was  joined  by 
tix  other  heroes,  viz.,  Polynices,  Tydeus,  Amphia- 
aus,  Capaneus,  Hippomedon,  and  Parthenopcus. 
nstead  of  Tydeus  and  Polynices,  other  legends 
nentton  Eteoclos  and  Mecisteus.  This  war  ended 
is  unfortunately  as  Amphiaraus  had  predicted,  and 
Idraatus  alone  was  saved  by  the  swiftness  of  his 
lorse  Areion,  the  gift  of  Hercules.  {Horn.,  il,  83, 
46,  &c  —  Pmu.,  8,  36,  y  5.— Apollod.,  8, 6.)  Creon 
>f  Thebes  refusing  to  allow  the  bodies  of  the  six 
icroes  to  be  buried,  Adrastus  went  to  Athens  and 
mplored  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians.  Theseus 
ras  persuaded  to  undertake  an  expedition  against 
Thebes :  he  took  the  city,  and  delivered  up  the  bod- 
is  of  the  fallen  heroes  to  their  friends  for  burial. 
Apollod.,  3,  7,  y  1— Pout.,  9,  9,  y  1.) 

Ten  years  after  this,  Adrastus  persuaded  the  ser- 
in sons  of  the  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  the  war 
gainst  Thebes,  to  make  a  new  attack  upon  that 
ity,  and  Amphiaraus  now  declared  that  the  gods 
pproved  of  the  undertaking,  and  promised  success.' 
PauM.,  9, 9,  y  3.— Apollod.,  3, 7,  y  3.)  This  war  is 


celebrated  in  ancient  story  as  the  war  of  the  Epif- 
oni  CEmyovot).  Thebes  was  taken  and  razed  to 
the  ground,  after  the  greater  part  of  its  inhabitants 
had  left  the  city  on  the  advice  of  Tiresias.  {Apol- 
lod., 8,  7,  4  2-4. — Herod.,  6,  «l.—Strai.,  7,  p.  886.) 
The  only  Argive  hero  that  fell  in  this  war  was  JEgi- 
ateus,  the  son  of  Adrastus.  After  baring  built  a 
temple  of  Nemesis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes 
(«ul.  Aob  astsuV  he  set  out  on  his  return  home.  But, 
weighed  down  by  old  age  and  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  son,  he  died  at  Megara,  and  was  buried  there. 
(Pmu.,  1,48,  4 1.)  After  his  death  he  was  worship- 
ped in  several  parts  of  Greece  as  at  Megara  (Pout., 
I.e.);  at  Sicyon,  where  his  memory  was  celebrated 
in  tragic  choruses  {Herod.,  6,  67),  and  in  Attica 
{Pout.,  1,  80,  y  4).  The  legends  about  Adrastus 
and  the  two  ware  against  Thebes  have  furnished 
most  ample  materials  for  the  epic  as  well  as  tragic 
poets  of  Greece  {Pau*.,  9,  t,  4  3),  and  some  works 
of  art  relating  to  the  stories  abont  Adrastus  are 
mentioned  in  Pausanius  (8, 18,  4  7 ;  19, 10,  y  8). 

From  Adrastus  the  female  patronymic  Adrastine 
was  formed.  {Horn.,  B.,  6,  418.) 

Admaxcs  {'Adpwwdf),  I.  a  Greek  rhetorician, 
born  at  Tyre  in  Phoenicia,  who  flourished  wider  the 
Emperors  M.  Antoninus  and  Commodus.  He  was 
the  pupil  of  the  celebrated  H erodes  Athens,  and  ob- 
tained the  chair  of  philosophy  at  Athene  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  master.  His  advancement  does  not 
seem  to  have  impaired  their  mutual  regard :  Hero- 
des  declared  that  the  unfinished  speeches  of  bis 
scholar  were  the  •'  fragments  of  a  colossus,"  and 
Adrian  us  showed  his  gratitude  by  a  funeral  oration 
which  he  pronounced  over  the  ashes  of  his  master. 
Among  a  people  who  rivalled  one  another  in  their 
zeal  to  do  him  honour,  Adrianns  did  not  show  much 
of  the  discretion  of  a  philosopher.  His  first  lecture 
commenced  with  the  modest  encomium  on  himself 
ir6Xiv  Ik  tocv&urf  ypaimara,  while,  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  dress  and  equipage,  he  affected  the 
style  of  the  hierophant  of  philosophy.  A  story  may 
be  seen  in  Philostratns  of  his  trial  and  acquittal  for 
the  murder  of  a  begging  sophist  w.ho  bad  insulted 
him :  Adrianus  bad  retorted  by  styling  such  insults 
tfiyuara  xopeov,  but  his  pupils  were  not  content 
with  weapons  of  ridicule.  The  visit  of  M.  Antoni- 
nus to  Athene  made  him  acquainted  with  Adrianns, 
whom  he  invited  to  Rome  and  honoured  with  his 
friendship :  the  emperor  even  condescended  to  set 
the  thesis  of  a  declamation  for  him.  After  the  death 
of' Antoninus,  be  became  the  private  secretary  of 
Commodus.  His  death  took  place  at  Rome  in  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age,  not  later  than  A.D.  198, 
if  it  be  true  that  Commodus  (who  was  assassinated 
at  the  end  of  this  year)  sent  him  a  letter  on  his 
deathbed,  which  be  is  represented  aa  kissing  with 
devout  earnestness  in  his  last  moments.  {Pkdottr., 
Vit.  Adrian.— Smdat,*.  t.  'Adpiawif.)  Of  the  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Suidas,  three  declamations  onry 
are  extant.  These  have  been  cited  by  Leo  AOatins 
in  the  Excerpt*  Varia  Greuantm  Btpkutmrum  m 
Rketoricorum,  Rome,  1641,  and  by  Wall  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Rhuoret  Graei,  188S>— II.  A 
Greek  poet,  who  wrote  an  epic  poem  on  the  his- 
tory of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  was  called 
'AXeiavSpiac.  Of  this  poem  the  seventh  book  to 
mentioned  (Stepk.  Byx.,$.  e.  Xiveia),  but  we  pos- 
sess only  a  fragment  consisting  of  one  line  {Stepk. 
Byz.,  #.».  'korpaia.)  Suidas  (t.  v.  'Appitwoe)  men- 
tions, among  other  poems  of  Arriaoua,  one  called 
'  AXt^mSpiac,  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  is 
the  work  of  Adrianns,  which  he  by  mistake  attributes 
to  his  Arriaoua.  {Memeke,  in  the  Abkandl.  dor  Ber- 
lin. Akademie,  1888,  p.  184.)  —  III.  Flourished,  ac- 
cording to  Archbishop  Usher,  A.D.  488.  There  is. 
extant  of  his,  in  Greek,  leagoge  Sacresrum  LUtra- 
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ram,  recommended  by  Pbotiua  (No.  3.)  to  beginners, 
edited  by  Dev.  Hoeaehel,  Ito,  Aug.  VindeJ.,  1608, 
and  among  the  Cnttci  Start,  foL,  Loud.,  1660. 

j£acoi  (Aiajcor),  a  eon  of  Jupiter  and  iEgina,  a 
daughter  of  the  river<>god  Asopus.  He  was  born  in 
the  island  of  CEnone  or  CEnopia,  whither  jEgina 
had  been  carried  by  Jupiter  to  secure  her  from  the 
eager  of  her  parents,  and  whence  this  island  was 
afterward  called  iEgina.  (Apollod.,  3,  12,  v  6.— 
Hygix  ,  Fab.,  tl%.— Pout.,  8,  29,  4  8.— Cotnp.  Norn, 
Dvmy:,  6,  81*.—  Ovid,  Met.,  6,  118;  7,  478,  tie.) 
According  to  some  accounts,  iEacus  was  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Europe.  Some  traditions  related  that, 
at  the  time  when  iEacus  was  born,  iEgina  was  not 
yet  inhabited,  and  that  Jupiter  changed  the  ants 
(arfopawtr)  of  the  island  into  men  (Mynnidones), 
over  whom  iEaeos  ruled,  or  that  he  made  men 
grow  np  out  of  the  earth.  (#».,  Frtgm.,  67,  ed. 
OottUng.—Apoliod.,  8,  13,  $  «.— Pout.,  I.  c.)  Ovid 
(Met.,  7,  690.— Cotnp.  Hygm.,  Fab  ,  6».—8trah.,  8, 
p.  875),  on  the  other  hand,  supposes  that  the  isl- 
and was  not  uninhabited  at  the  time  of  the  birth 
of  iEacus,  and  states  that,  in  the  reign  of  iEacus, 
Juno,  jealous  of  iEgina,  ravaged  the  island  bearing 
the  name  of  the  latter,  by  sending  a  plague  or  a 
fearful  dragon  into  it,  by  which  nearly  ail  its  inhab- 
itants were  carried  off,  and  that  Jupiter  restored  the 
population  by  changing  the  ants  into  men.  These 
legends,  as  Mutter  justly  remarks  (JSgirutica),  are 
nothing  but  a  mythical  account  of  the  colonization 
of  iEgina,  whioh  seems  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  Pelaagians,  and  afterward  received  col- 
onists  from  Phthiotis,  the  seat  of  the  Mynnidones, 
and  from  Pblius  on  the  Asopus.  iEacus,  while  he 
reigned  in  JBgioa,  was  renowned  in  all  Greece  for 
his  justioe  and  piety,  and  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  settle  disputes,  not  only  among  men,  but  even 
among  the  gods  themselves.  (Find.,  htk,  8, 48,  dec. 
—Pautan.,  1,  88,  y  6.)  He  was  such  a  favourite 
with  the  latter,  that,  when  Greece  was  visited  by 
a  drought,  in  consequence  of  a  murder  which  had 
seen  committed  (Dead.,  4,  60,  61.— Apollod  ,  3,  12, 
♦  6),  the  oracle  of  Delphi  declared  that  the  calam- 
ity would  not  oease  unless  iEacus  prayed  to  the 
gods  that  it  might ;  which  he  accordingly  did,  and 
it  eeased  in  oonsequence.  iEacus  himself  Bhowed 
his  gratitude  by  erecting  a  temple  to  Zeus  Panhel- 
tenius  on  Mount  Panhellenion  (Paw.,  3, 80,  y  4),  and 
the  JSginetans  afterward  built  a  sanctuary  in  their 
island  called  £aoeum,  which  was  a  square  place  en- 
closed by  walls  of  white  marble.  iEacus  was  be- 
lieved, in  later  times,  to  be  buried  under  the  altar  in 
this  sacred  enclosure.  (Patu.,  3,  £8,  y  6.)  A  legend 
preserved  in  Pindar(0<.,  8, 38,dcc.)  relates  that  Apollo 
and  Neptune  took  iEacus  as  their  assistant  in  build- 
ing the  walls  of  Troy.  When  the  work  was  comple- 
ted, three  dragons  rushed  against  the  wall,  and  while 
the  two  of  them  which  attacked  those  parts  of  the 
wall  built  by  the  gods  fell  down  dead,  the  third 
forced  its  way  into  the  city  through  the  part  built 
by  iEacus.  Hereupon  Apollo  prophesied  that  Troy 
would  fall  through  the  hands  of  the  iEacids.  J2a- 
eus  was  also  believed  by  the  <£ginetans  to  have  sur- 
rounded their  island  with  high  cliffs  to  protect  it 
against  pirates.  (Paw*-,  3,  88,  y  6.)  Several  other 
incidents  connected  with  the  story  of  iEacus  are 
mentioned  by  Ovid  (Mdam ,  7,  606,  Sus. ;  9,  436, 
Ac).  By  Endete  iEacus  had  two  sons,  Telamon 
and  Peieus,  and  by  Psamathe  a  son,  Phocus,  whom 
he  preferred  to  the  two  others,  who  contrived  to 
hill  Phocus  during  a  contest,  and  then  fled  from 
Ihefr  native  island.  (Fid.  Pslids,  Telixon.)  Af- 
ter his  death  iEacus  became  one  of  the  three  judges 
a  Hades  (On,  Met.,  13,  25.— Hot.,  Cam.,  2,  13, 
•82),  and,  according  to  Plato  (Gorg.,  p.  623. — Com- 
•pare  Apelog.,  p.  41.— Itoerat.,  E*ag.,  5),  especially 


!  for  the  shades  of  Europeans.  In  works  a  in, 
!  he  was  represented  bearing  a  sceptre  and  the  ten 
of  Hades.  (Apollod.,  3,  12,  y  6  —  Pi«i,  ht)«L\ 
47,  <fcc.)  iEacus  bad  sanctuaries  both  at  Aibtu 
and  in  iEgiaa  (P«*».,  2,  29,  $6— Htnd  ,t  t- 
Sckoi.  ad  find.,  Nem.,  13,  155),  and  the  .tgineuun 
regarded  him  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  their  island 
(Find.,  Nem.,  8,  28.) 

iEoiiiA  (Kideaia),  a  female  philosopher  of  the  on 
Platonic  school  lived  in  the  fifth  century  after  Christ, 
at  Alexandrea.  She  was  a  relative  of  Syrianns  aid 
the  wife  of  Hermeias,  and  was  equally  celebrated 
for  her  beauty  and  her  virtues.  After  the  deal  of 
her  husband,  she  devoted  herself  to  relieving  the 
wants  of  the  distressed  and  the  education  of  ba 
children.  She  accompanied  the  latter  to  Athero, 
where  they  went  to  study  philosophy,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  great  distinction  by  all  the  phflosopbm 
there,  and  especially  by  ProcIUe,  to  whom  she  bad 
been  betrothed  by  Syrianus  when  she  was  quite 
young.  She  lived  to  a  considerable  age,  ami  her 
funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Damaacins,  vat 
was  then  a  young  man,  in  hexameter  verses.  The 
names  of  her  sons  were  Ammonius  andHdiodona 
(Sutdas,  t.  v. — Dam*sciuM,ap.  PhoL, cod.  242,  p. U\, 
b,ed.  Bekker.) 

i£cu  (Alyr,\  according  to  Hygtnos  (Poet,  iitr, 
3, 13),  a  daughter  of  Olenua,  who  was  a  descendant 
of  Hephaestus.  -iEga  and  her  sister  Helice  ocrsed 
the  infant  Jupiter  in  Crete,  and  the  former  was  after- 
ward changed  by  the  god  into  the  constellation  oil- 
ed Capella.  According  to  other  traditions  meolK* 
ed  by  Hyginus,  -Ega  was  a  daughter  of  Melissers. 
king  of  Crete,  and  was  chosen  to  suckle  the  infest 
Jupiter ;  but,  as  she  was  found  unable  to  do  it,  the 
service  was  performed  by  the  goat  Amalthea.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  again,  iEga  was  a  daughter  of 
Helios,  and  of  such  dazzling  brightness,  that  lie 
Titans,  in  their  attack  on  Olympus,  became  fright- 
ened, and  requested  their  another  Gsa  to  coBteal 
her  in  the  earth.  She  was  accordingly  confined  a 
a  cave  in  Crete,  where  she  became  the  nurse  of  h 
piter.  In  the  fight  with  the  Titans,  Jupiter  was  com- 
manded by  an  oracle  to  cover  himself  with  hereto 
(eegit).  He  obeyed  the  command,  and  raised  £p 
among  the  stars.  Similar,  though  somewhat  differ- 
ent accounts,  were  given  by  Euemerus  and  often 
(Eratoelh.,  Calatt.,  13. — Antonin.  Lib.,  36  -Ls 
taut.,  Instil.,  1,  22,  y  18.)  It  is  clear  that  in  some  of 
these  stories  iEga  is  regarded  as  a  nymph,  and  u 
others  as  a  goat,  though  the  two  ideas  are  not  left 
clearly  distinct  from  each  other.  Her  name  is  eita 
connected  with  olf,  which  signifies  goat,  or  with  ii 
a  gale  of  wind ;  and  this  circumstance  has  led  sore 
critics  to  consider  the  myth  about  her  as  made  op  of 
two  distinct  ones,  one  being  of  an  astronomical  m- 
ture,  and  derived  from  the  constellation  Capella,  tie 
rise  of  which  brings  storms  and  tempests  (.!'«-'. 
Plum.,  150),  and  the  other  referring  to  the  put 
which  was  believed  to  have  suckled  the  infant  .'oft- 
ter  in  Crete.  (Com.  Buttmarm  in  litler't  r."'»w»v 
and  Bedeutung  der  Stemrutmcn,  p  309  —Bmti;r. 
Amalthea,  1,  p.  16,  &c. — Crcuzer,  SymW.,  4,  p  4& 
dec.) 

iEoison  II.  (Alyiuuv),  a  son  of  TJranns  by  Gel 
iEgteon,  and  his  brothers  Gyges  and  Cottns.  ait 
known  under  the  name  of  the  uranids  (Ha.,  Tkt-;. 
602,  dec.),  and  are  described  as  huge  monsters,  wri 
a  hundred  anns^Karojafcipec)  and  fifty  heads.  (Jm- 
lod.,  1,  1,  y  1.— He*.,  Theog.,  149,  4c.)  Most  wri- 
ters mention  the  third  Uranid  under  the  name  rf 
Briareus  instead  of  iEgaeon,  which  i3  explained  n 
a  passage  of  Homer  (II.,  1,  403,  See.),  who  saysirai 
men  called  him  iEgaeon,  but  the  gods  Briareos.  0« 
one  occasion,  when  the  Olympian  gods  were  about  !> 
put  Jupiter  in  chains,  Thetis  called  in  the  assistants 
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nt  Mgmoa,  who  compelled  the  gods  to  desist  from 
their  intention.  (Horn.,  IL,  1,  398,  Ac.)  Accord- 
ing to  Hesiod  (Tkeog.,  164,  die.,  817,  See.),  iEgason 
and  his  brothers  were  hated  by  Uranus  from  the 
lime  of  their  birth,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
were  concealed  in  the  depth  of  the  earth,  where  tbey 
remained  until  the  Titans  began  their  war  against 
lupiter.  On  the  advice  of  Qasa,  Jupiter  delivered 
.he  Uranids  from  their  prison,  that  they  might  assist 
lim.  The  hundred-armed  giants  conquered  the  Ti- 
«ns  by  burling  at  them  three  hundred  rocks  at  once, 
rod  secured  the  victory  to  Jupiter,  who  thrust  the  Ti- 
ana  into  Tartarus,  and  placed  the  Hecatancheires 
it  its  gates,  or,  according  to  others,  in  the  depth  of 
he  ocean,  to  guard  them.  (He*.,  Tkeog.,  616,  &c, 
115,  dec.)  According  to  a  legend  in  Pausanius  (3, 
.,  i  6  ;  3,  4,  $  7),  Briareus  was  chosen  as  arbitrat- 
or in  the  dispute  between  Neptune  and  Helios,  and 
uljudged  the  Isthmus  to  the  former,  and  the  Acro- 
urinlhus  to  the  latter.  The  scholiast  on  Apollo- 
lius  Rhodius  (1,  1165)  represents  Mgteon  as  a  son 
if  Gsea  and  Pontus,  and  as  living  as  a  marine  god 
n  the  -<Egeau  Sea.  Ovid  (Met,  3, 10)  and  Philos- 
ratus  ( Vit.  Apollon.,  4,  6;  likewise  regard  him  as 
i  marine  god,  while  Virgil  (JEn.,  10,  666)  reckons 
lim  among  the  giants  who  stormed  Olympus,  and 
3allimachus  (Hymn,  m  Del ,  141,  dec.),  regarding  turn 
n  the  same  light,  places  him  under  Mount  iEtna. 
Hie  scholiast  on  Theocritus  (Idyll.,  1,  66)  calls  Bri- 
reus  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  The  opinion  which  re- 
lards  iEgason  and  bis  brothers  as  only  personifica- 
ions  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  nature,  such  as 
ire  manifested  in  the  violent  commotions  of  the 
arth,  as  earthquakes,  volcanic  eruptions,  and  the 
ike,  seems  to  explain  best  the  various  accounts 
bout  them. 

JEatot  II.  (AlydSfX  the  eponymic  hero  of  the  pfayle 
ailed  the  ^Egekts  at  Sparta,  was  a  son  of  (Eolycua, 
nd  grandson  of  Theras,  the  founder  of  the  colony  in 
rhera.  (Herod.,  4,  149.)  Ad  iheJSgejds  were  be- 
ieved  to  be  Cadmeans,  who  formed  a  settlement  at 
iparta  previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest  There  is 
•nly  this  difference  in  the  accounts,  that,  according 
o  some,  ^Egeus  was  the  leader  of  the  Cadmean 
Zionists  at  Sparta,  while,  according  to  Herodotus, 
bey  received  their  name  of  JSgeids  from  the  later 
Egeos,  the  son  of  CEorycus.  (Pind. ,  Pyth.,  6, 101 ; 
'*th.,  7,  18,  dec.,  with  the  scbol.)  There  was  at 
iparta  a  heroum  of  jEgeus.  (Paul.,  3,  16,  y  6. — 
Compare  4,  7,  y  3.) 

JEaiwae  or  Maimva  (MyifWf  or  Alyimof),  one 
if  the  most  ancient  of  the  Greek  physicians,  who  is 
aid  by  Galen  (De  Differ.  Pule.,  1,  2;  4,  3,  11 ;  vol. 
I,  p.  498,  716,  763)  to  have  been  the  first  person 
vbo  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  pulse.  He  was  a  na- 
ive of  Vetia  in  Lucania,  and  is  supposed  to'  have 
ived  before  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  is,  in  the 
ifth  century  before  Christ.  His  work  was  entitled 
lepl  Ilcufiuv,  De  PalpitationHnu  (a  name  which 
[lone  sufficiently  indicates  its  antiquity),  and  is  not 
iow  in  existence.  Callimachus  (op.  Athen.,  14,  p. 
A3,  e)  mentions  an  author  named  JSgimiua,  who 
vrote  a  work  on  the  art  of  making  cheesecakes 
ntomwroirounbv  ovyyoapfia),  and  Pliny  mentions  a 
iereon  of  the  same  name  (H.  N.,  7,  48),  who  was 
aid  to  have  lived  two  hundred  years ;  but  whether 
hese  are  the  same  or  different  individuals  is  quite 
intertain. 

iEoLi  (Klyfoi),  I.  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Nai- 
ids,  daughter  of  JupiteT  and  Netera  ( Virg.,  Eelog., 
\,  SO),  by  whom  Helios  begot  the  Charites.  (Piau., 
i,  36,  ,  1 .)— II.  A  sister  of  Phattthon,  and  daughter  of 
ielios  and  Clymene.  (Hygin.,  Fat.,  164,  166.)  In 
■er  grief  at  ttie  death  of  her  brother  she  and  her  ste- 
ers were  changed  into  poplars  — III.  One  of  the 
lesperiles.  (Apollod.,  3,  5,  $  11. — Sen.  ad  Mn., 
8  R 


!  4, 484.— Conjp.  H««p«hidi«.)— IV.  A  nymph,  daugh- 
ter of  Panopeus,  who  was  beloved  by  Theseus,  and 
for  whom  he  forsook  Ariadne.  (Plut.,*Tket.,  30  — 
Aiken.,  13,  p.  667).— V  One  of  the  daughters  of  ^Es- 
culapiua  iPUnn  H.  N.,  36,  40, 4  31)  by  Lampetia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Sun,  according  to  Hermippus  (ap. 
tckol.  in  Arittoph.,  Plut.,  701),  or  by  Epione,  accord- 
ing to  Suidas  (*.  v.  'Hiriwij).  She  is  said  to  have 
derived  her  name^Egle,  "  Brightness,"  or  "Spten- 
dour,"  either  from  the  beauty  of  the  human  body 
when  in  good  health,  or  from  the  honour  paid  to  the 
medical  profession.  (/.  H.  Meibom.,  Comment,  in 
Hippocr.,  "Jutjur."  Lugd.  Bat.,  1648, 4to,  e.  6,  $  7, 

.iEoLiia  (AlyXqi!)  a  daughter  of  Hyacinthns  who* 
had  emigrated  from  Lacedtemon  to  Athens.  During 
the  siege  of  Athens  by  Minos,  in  the  reign  of  iEg- 
eus, she,  together  with  her  sisters  Antheis,  Lyttea; 
and  Ortheea,  were  sacrificed  on  the  tomb  of  Gertes- 
tus  the  Cyclops,  for  the  purpose  of  averting  a  pesti- 
lence then  raging  at  Athens.   (Apollod.,  3,  15,  y  8.) 

JEulnvB,  III.  Lucius,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants 
(A.D.  259-368)  under  the  Roman  Empire.  He  as- 
sumed the  purple  in  Gaul  after  the  death  of  Postu- 
mus,  and  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers,  because 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  plunder  Moguntiacum. 
Trebellius  Pollio  and  others  call  him  Lollianns ;  Eck 
hel  (Doctr.  Num.,  7,  p.  448)  thinks  that  his  true  name 
was  Lffilianus ;  but  there  seems  most  authority  in 
favour  of  L.  iElianus.  (Eutrop.,  9, 7—Trebell.  Poll., 
Trig.  Tyr.,  4.—  Aurel.  Via.,  De  C*:,  83  j  Epit., 
32.)— IV.  Meccius  (k'&uabc  MUkiot),  an  ancient 
physician,  who  must  have  lived  in  the  second  centu- 
ry after  Christ,  as  be  is  mentioned  by  Galen  (De 
Theriaca  ad  Pampkil.,  init.,  vol.  14,  p.  299)  as  the 
oldest  of  bis  tutors.  His  father  is  supposed  to  have 
also  been  a  physician,  as  iElianus  is  said  by  Galea 
(De  Divert.  Muscul.,  c.  1,  p.  3,  ed.  Diet*)  to  have 
made  an  epitome  of  his  father's  anatomical  writings. 
Galen  Bpeaks  of  that  part  of  his  work  which  treat- 
ed of  the  Dissection  of  the  Muscles  as  being  held  in 
some  repute  in  his  time  (ibid.),  and  he  always  men- 
tions his  tutor  with  respect.  (Ibid.,  c.  7,  22,  p.  11, 
57.)  During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  in  Italy, 
iElianus  is  said  by  Galen  (De  Theriaca  ad  Pampkil., 
ibid)  to  have  used  the  Theriaca  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  art.  > 
Theriaca)  with  great  success,  both  as  a  means  of 
cure,  and  also  as  a  preservative  against  the  disease: 
He  must  have  been  a  person  of  some  celebrity,  as 
this  same  anecdote  is  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  hi* 
torian  Abu  '1-Faraj  (Hitter.  Compend.  Dynatt.,  p. 
77)  with  exactly  the  same  circumstances,  except 
that  he  makes  the  epidemic  to  have  broken  out  at 
Antioch  instead  of  in  Italy.  None  of  his  works  (as 
far  as  the  writer  is  aware)  are  now  extant. 

jElIcs,  VIII.  Promotes  (AUtof  Upofiurof),  an  an- 
cient physician  of  Alexandres,  of  whose  personal  his- 
tory no  particulars  are  known,  and  whose  date  is  un- 
certain. He  is  supposed  by  Villoison  (  Anted.  Grot., 
voL  3,  p.  179,  note  1)  to  have  lived  after  the  time  of 
Pompey  the  Great,  that  is,  in  the  first  century  be* 
fore  Christ ;  by  others  he  is  considered  to  be  ranch 
more  ancient ;  and  by  Cboulant  (Handbueh  der  BA~ 
cherkunde  fur  die  Jiltcra  Medtcm,  ed.  2,  Leipzig, 
1840,  8vo),  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  placed  as  late 
as  the  second  half  of  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  most  probably  the  same  person  who  is  quoted 
by  Galen  (De  Compos.  Mtdxcam.  teeund.  Lotos,  4, 
7,  vol.  13,  p.  730)  simply  by  the  name  of  JSltut. 
He  wrote  several  Greek  medical  works,  which  are 
still  to  be  found  in  manuscript  in  different  libraries 
in  Europe,  but  of  which  none  (as  far  as  the  writer  is 
aware)  have  ever  been  published,  though  Kuhn  in- 
tended his  works  to  have  been  included  in  his  col- 
lection of  Greek  medical  writers.  Some  extracts 
from  one  of  his  works  entitled  AwqucpoV,  Medio* 
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mlmm  Formularum  Collect**,  are  iaserted  by  C.  O. 
Kuhn  in  his  Additam.  ad  EUiuh.  Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A. 
Fnbricio  in  t  BM.  Gr."  Exkib.,  and  by  Bona  in  his 
Tractate*  it  Sttrtuto,  Verona,  1781,  4to.  bwafu- 
tSr  is  a  word  used  by  the  later  Greek  writers,  and 
»  explained  by  DuCaoge(Gfo#».  Med.  et  Injun.  Gra- 
nt.) to  mean  vie,  virtue.  It  is,  however,  frequently 
wed  in  the  sense  given  to  it  above.  See  Leo, 
Ccmeftet.  Medic.,  4, 1, 11,  op.  Srmerin.,  Anted.  Med. 
Grttc.,  p.  163,  167.  Two  other  of  his  works  are 
•noted  or  mentioned  by  Hieron.  Mercurial  is  in  his 
Yuri*  Lectionee,  8,  4 ;  and  bis  work  De  Veneni*  et 
Marine  Venenoeie,  1,  16;  3,  3  |  and  also  by  Schnei- 
der in  his  Prefaces  to  Nteander'a  Tktriaca,  p.  1 1,  and 
AlexifktrmtuM,  p.  19. 

JEmiXk  Gain,  orifinally  written  Aiioi.ii,  one  of 
the  most  aaeieat  patrician  honsea  at  Rome.  Its 
origin  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Numa,  and  it  is 
said  to  have  been  descended  from  Mamercns,  who 
received  the  name  of  JSmilhu  on  aocoont  of  the 
persuasiveness  of  bis  language  (oY  alpvX  'tm  X&yor). 
This  Mamerous  is  represented  by  some  aa  the  son 
of  Pythagoras,  and  by  others  aa  the  son  of  Noma, 
while  a  third  account  traces  his  origin  to  Ascaniua, 
who  had  two  sons,  Julias  end  jEmyloa.  (Pint., 
£nul.,  3 ;  Num.,  8. 31. — Feetue,  e. ».  JSvuL)  Amu- 
lins  is  also  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
JEailii.  (8U.  Jul.,  8,  397.)  It  seems  pretty  clear 
that  the  JBmilii  were  of  Sabine  origin ;  and  Festus 
derives  the  name  Mamereus  from  the  Osean,  Ma- 
in en  in  that  language  being  the  same  as  Mam. 
The  Sabinea  spoke  Osean.  Since,  then,  the  jEmilii 
were  supposed  to  have  come  to  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Noma,  and  Numa  was  said  to  have  been  intimate 
with  Pythagoras,  we  can  see  the  origin  of  the  le- 
gend which  makes  the  ancestor  of  the  house  the 
son  of  Pythagoras.  The  first  member  of  the  house 
who  obtained  the  consulship  waa  L.  iEmilius  Ma- 
mereus, in  B.C.  484. 

The  family  names  of  this  gens  are:  Babbola, 
Boca,  Lamms,  Mambbcds  or  Mambowus,  Patoo, 
Paollss,  Raonxos,  Soaubd*.  Of  these  names, 
Buca,  Lepktna,  Panllus,  and  Scanrus  are  the  only 
ones  that  occur  on  coins. 

JEnu-iimis,  IV.  (who  is  also  called  Xtmilmt) 
lived  in  the  fifth  oentnry  after  Christ,  and  is  known 
as  a  physician,  confessor,  and  martyr.  In  the  reign 
of  the  Vandal  King  Honneric  (A.D.  477-484),  du- 
ring the  Aran  persecution  in  Africa,  he  was  most 
cruelly  put  to  death.  The  Romish  Church  cele- 
brate* his  memory  on  the  sixth  of  December ;  the 
Greek  Church  en  the  seventh.  (Mertyrtl.  Rom.,  ed. 
Barm.— Victor  Vittnsie,  De  Pereecmt.  Vended.,  6,  1, 
with  RuinarCe  note*,  Pari*,  8*0,  1694.— Bscmtue, 
Numenclator  Sanctorum  ProfteeioKC  Mediconm.) 

JSsaba  (Aied>o)  of  Luoania,  a  female  Pythago- 
rean philosopher,  said  to  be  a  daughter  of  Pythago- 
ras. She  wrote  a  work  "  about  Human  Nature," 
of  which  a  fragment  is  preserved  by  Stobcus. 
Borne  editors  attribute  this  fragment  to  Aresas,  one 
of  the  successors  of  Pythagoras ;  but  Bentley  pre- 
fers reading  £*an.  She  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  life  of  Pythagoras  (as.  Pket.,  cod.  349,  p.  438, 
#.,  ed.  Better),  where  Bentley  reads  Aloup*  instead 
«f  Xipa  (Dtetertatim  upon  Pkalari*,  p.  377). 

jEacHBioH,  III.  a  native  of  Pergamue,  and  a  phy- 
sician in  the  second  oentury  after  Christ.  He  waa 
one  of  Galen's  tutors,  who  says  that  he  belonged  to 
the  sect  of  the  Empirici,  and  that  he  had  a  great 
knowledge  of  Pharmacy  and.  Materia  Medica.  JEs- 
ehrion  was  the  inventor  of  a  celebrated  supersti- 
tious remedy  for  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog,  which  is 
mentioned  with  approbation  by  Galen  and  Oriba- 
sins  (Synofe.,  3,  p.  66),  and  of  which  the  most  im- 
portant ingredient  waa  powdered  crawfish.  These 
he  directed  to  be  caught  at  a  time  when  the  sun  and 


moon  were  in  a  particular  relative  pontine  aai  „ 
be  baked  alive.  (Gel-,  De  Swtpl.  MeHc  Fee*, 
1 1, 34,  vol.  18,  p.  866.— C.  O.  Kukn,  tdiU  ei  Eiemk 
Med.  Vet.  a  J.  A.  Public,  as  BM.  Gr.  EtUhiL) 

Mocnnv*,  II.  an  epic  poet,  a  native  of  Alen* 
drea,  who  must  have  lived  previous  to  the  end  a 
the  second  century  of  our  era,  and  wham  Athena 
calls  a  well-informed  man.  One  of  his  poem  bare 
the  title  of  "  Amphitryon,"  and  another  tan  if 
leaseniaca."  A  fragment  of  the  former  is  p> 
served  in  Athenaus  (18,  p.  699).  Accordiain 
Zenobios  (6,  86),  he  bad  also  written  a  -work  a 


Proverbs  (tUpi  Uepottuuv  : 
PretfM.Pemamogr.,9. 11).— ULAaatrfeofRMa, 
appointed  by  Alexander  tbe  Great  eae  of  tbeiuseet- 
ors  of  the  governors  of  that  country,  after  ha  cas- 
que**, in  B.C.  333.  He  is  neat  mentioned,  B  C.  311, 
as  conveying,  in  four  ships,  600  talents  of  river  fnc 
Cilicia  to  Macedonia,  which  were  detained  at  Yjftt- 
bus  by  Antigouns,  to  pay  his  foreign  merceoarire 
JBmon,  an  Athenian  orator,  was  a  oontemponn 
of  Demosthenes,  with  whom  he  was  educated.  {Sa- 
dat, i.  v.  Aeuscr.)  To  what  party  he  belonged  dv 
ring  the  Macedonian  time  ia  uncertain.  Tin  at 
waa  asked  what  he  thought  of  the  onion  of  to 
time,  be  said  that,  when  he  heard  tbe  other  onion, 
he  admired  their  beautiful  and  sublime  convent 
tions  with  the  people,  but  the  apeeches  of  Dan* 
tbenes,  when  read,  excelled  all  others  by  their  mi 
fnl  construction  and  their  power.  -  Aristotle  (Kin. 
8,  10)  mentions  a  beautiful  expression  of  £aiot 

Mttrve,  IV.  a  Greek  historian,  who  wrote  a  life  i 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  original  is  lost,  ant  net 
ia  a  Latin  translation  of  it  by  Julius  Valeria,  i 
Which  Franciscan  Jnretna  had,  he  says  (ei  See- 
much.,  Bp.,  10,  64),  a  manuscript  It  waa  first  a*V 
lished,  however,  by  Mai  from  a  manuscript  ia  tat 
Ambrosian  Library,  Milan,  1817,  4to;  reprnad, 
Frank.,  1818,  8vo.  The  title  ia  "Inwrariual 
Conttantmum  Auguttum,  etc.,  accedumt  Juh  feen 
Ret  Qtttce  AUxemdri  Macedonia,  etc."  The  tat 
when  ^Esopns  lived  ia  uncertain,  and  eves  hia  ex- 
istence has  been  doubted.  (Bartk.,  Aiemtr ,  1 
10.)  Mai,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition,  coateadai 
that  the  work  was  written  before  88*  A.D.  a> 
oanse  the  temple  of  Scrapie  at  Alexandres,  rtin 
was  destroyed  by  order  of  Theodosios,  ia  spokeatf 
in  tbe  translation  ss  still  standing.  But  serioos  * 
jections  to  this  inference  nave  been  rawed  at  I* 
tronne  (Journ.  dee  Savon*,  1818,  p.  617),  who  refei 
jt  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,  which  lie  vacs 
of  internal  evidence  would  rather  point  to.  TV 
book  is  fall  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  ad 
glaring  mistakes,  and  is  n  work  of  no  credit. 

/EsrairsYns  (AiontMrrsr),  a  surname  of  Bacca* 
which  signifies  the  Lord,  or  Ruler,  and  under  vta* 
he  was  worshipped  at  AroB  in  Achaia.  Tbe  «*! 
about  the  iotrodaotioti  of  bin  warship  there  is  a 
follows :  There  was  at  Troy  an  ancient  aoagtd 
Bacchus,  the  work  of  Vulcan,  which  Japan 
had  once  given  as  a  present  to  Dardaous.  It  *> 
kept  in  a  chest,  and  Cassandra,  of,  aeeordiai  u 
others,  JSnena,  left  this  chest  behind  wkea  at 
quitted  tbe  city,  because  she  knew  that  ft  woald  J» 
injury  to  him  who  possessed  it.  When  tbe  Grctb 
divided  the  spoils  of  Troy  among  themselves,  tea 
cheat  fell  to  the  share  of  the  ThesseJian  Eurrpjlav 
who,  on  opening  it,  suddenly  fell  into  a  state  of  Bad- 
ness. The  oracle  of  Delphi,  when  consulted  abac 
his  recovery,  answered,  "Where  thou  shah  « 
men  performing  a  strange  sacrifice,  there  shall  tan 
dedicate  the  chest,  and  there  shall  tbou  setik' 
When  EurypyluB  came  to  AroS  in  Achaia.  it  ™ 
just  the  season  nt  which  its  inhabitants  otfera 
every  year  to  Artemis  TriclarU  a  human  aaerite 
consisting  of  the  fairest  youth  and  tbe  fairest  a» 
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en  of  the  place>  This  sacrifice  was  offered  as  an 
atonement  for  a  crime  which  had  once  been  com- 
mitted in  toe  temple  of  the  goddess.  But  an  oracle 
had  declared  to  them  that  they  should  be  released 
from  the  necessity  of  making  this  saorifioe,  if  a 
foreign  divinity  should  be  brought  to  them  by  a 
foreign  king.  This  oracle  was  now  fulfilled.  En 
rypylus,  on  seeing  the  victims  led  to  the  attar,  was 
eared  of  his  madness,  and  perceived  that  this  was 
the  place  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  oracle ;  and  the 
Aroians  also,  on  seeing  the  god  in  the  chest,  re- 
membered the  old  prophecy,  slopped  the  sacrifice, 
and  instituted  a  festival  of  Dionysus  ^aymnetes, 
for  this  was  the  name .  of  the  fed  in  the  chest. 
Nine  men  and  nine  women  were  appointed  to  at- 
tend to  his  worship.  During  one  night  of  this  fes- 
tival a  priest  carried  the  cheat  outside  toe  town, 
and  all  the  children  of  the  place,  adorned,  as  for- 
merly the  victims  used  to  be,  with  garlands  of  corn- 
ears,  went  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Meilichiua, 
which  had  before  been  called  Ameilichns,  bung  up 
their  garlands,  purified  themselves,  and  then  put  on 
other  garlands  of  ivy,  after  which  they  returned  to 
the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus  ./Esymnetes.  CPs**.,  7, 
19  and  20.)  This  tradition,  though  otherwise  very 
obscure,  evidently  points  to  a  time  when  human 
sacrifices  were  abolished  at  AroB  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  new  worship.  At  Patra,  in  Achaia,  there 
was  likewise  a  temple  dedicated  to  Dionysus  &sjm- 
netes.   (Pa**.,  7,  31,  $  12.) 

jEthbb  ( AlftJpX  a  personified  idea  of  the  mythical 
cosmogonies.  According  to  that  of  Hyginus  (Fab. 
Pre/.,  p.  1,  td.  Stavtren),  he  was,  together  with 
Night,  Day,  and  Erebus,  begotten  by  Chaos  and 
Caligo  (Darkness).  According  to  that  of  Hesiod 
(Theog.,  124),  ./Ether  was  the  son  of  Erebus  and 
his  sister  Night,  and  a  brother  of  Day.  (Oomp. 
Pkormt.,  De  Nat.  Dear.,  16.)  The  children  of 
./Ether  and  Day  were  Land,  Heaven,  and  Sea,  and 
from  his  connexion  with  the  Earth  there  sprang  all 
the  vices  which  destroy  the  human  race,  and  also 
the  Giants  and  Titans.  {Hygin.,  Fa*.  Pre/.,  p.  S, 
&.c.)  These  accounts  show  that,  in  the  Greek  cos- 
mogonies, ./Ether  was  considered  as  oae  of  (he  ele- 
mentary substances  out  of  which  the  Universe  was 
formed.  In  the  Orphie  Hymns  (4),  ./Ether  appears 
as  the  soul  of  the  work),  from  which  all  life  ema- 
nates: an  idea  which  was  also  adopted  by  some  of  the 
early  philosophers  of  Greece.  In  later  times,  ./Ether 
was  regarded  as  the  wide  space  of  Heaven,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  gods,  and  Jupiter  as  the  Lord  of  the 
/Ether,  or  ./Ether  itself  personified.  (Paeu»„  ap.  Cic., 
De  Nat.  Dear.,  2,  86,  W.—Luertt.,  6,  499.— Yirg., 
Mn.,  12,  140  —Georg.,  2,  825.) 

./Ethicub,  Histzk  or  Istkb,  a  Roman  writer  of 
the  fourth  century,  a  native  of  Istria  according  to 
Iris  surname,  or,  according  to  Rabanus  Maurus,  of 
Scythia,  the  author  of  a  geographical  work  called 
(Ethici  Cosmogrephia.  We  learn,  from  the  preface, 
ihat  a  measurement  of  the  whole  Roman  world  was 
>rdered  by  Julius  Cssar  to  be  made  by  the  most 
tble  men ;  that  this  measurement  was  begun  in  the 
consulship  of  Julius  Ceesar  and  M.  Antonius,  t.  «., 
B.C.  44 ;  that  three  Greeks  were  appointed  for  the 
rurpose,  Zenodoxus,  Theodotus,  and  Poryolitus; 
.hat  Zenodoxus  measured  all  the  eastern  part, 
arhich  occupied  him  twenty-ene  years,  five  months, 
tnd  nine  days,  on  to  the  third  consulship  of  Angus- 
US  and  Crassus;  that  Theodotus  measured  the 
northern  part,  which  occupied  him  twenty- nine 
rears,  eight  months,  and  ten  days,  on  to  the  tenth 
sonsulship  of  Augustus ;  and  that  PolyclHus  meas- 
ured the  southern  part,  which  occupied  him  thirty- 
;wo  years,  one  month,  and  ten  days ;  that  thus  the 
whole  (Roman)  world  was  gone  over  by  the  meas- 
urers within  thirty-two  (1)  years;  and  that  a  re- 


port of  all  it  contained  was  laid  before  the  senate. 
So  it  stands  in  the  edd.,  but  the  numbers  are  evi- 
dently much  corrupted :  the  contradtetoriness  of 
Polyclitus's  share  taking  more  than  32  years,  and 
the  whole  measurement  being  made  in  less  than 
{intra)  82  years,  is  obvious. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  mis  introductory 
statement,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  western  part 
(which  in  the  work  itself  comes  next  to  the  east- 
era),  except  in  the  Vatican  MS.,  where  the  eastern 
part  is  given  to  Nicodomus,  and  the  western  to 
Didymus. 

A  census  of  all  the  peopU  in  the  Roman  subjection 
was  held  under  Augustus.  (Suufcu, t.  v.  Afyoverec.) 
By  two  late  writers  (Catriodorut,  Var ,  3, 63,  by  an 
emendation  of  Htuchkt,  p.  6,  uber  den  zwr  Zed  dtr 
Geburt  Jen  Chruti  gehaltenen  Cetuus,  Bretkm, 
1840 ;  and  Itidonu,  Orig.,  6,  36,  f  4),  this  number- 
ing of  the  people  is  spoken  of  as  connected  with 
the  measurement  of  the  land.  This  work,  in  fact, 
consists  of  two  separate  pieces.  The  first  begins 
with  a  short  introduction,  the  substance  of  which 
has  been  given,  and  then  proceeds  with  an  account 
of  the  measurement  of  the  Roman  world  under  font 
heads,  Oriental  is,  Occidentals,  Septentriooalis,  Me- 
ridians pars.  Then  come  series  of  lists  of  names, 
arranged  under  heads,  Maria,  Insula;,  Montes,  Pre- 
vincias,  Oppida,  Flumina,  and  Gen  tea.  These  are 
bare  lists,  excepting  that  the  rivers  have  an  account 
of  their  rise,  course,  and  length  annexed.  This  is 
the  end  of  the  first  part,  the  Expoaitio.  The  second 
part  is  called  Alia  totioa  orhis  Descriptio,  and  coi- 
ns ts  of  four  divisions :  (1.)  Asia:  Provincial  situs 
cum  limitibus  et  populis  suis;  (2.)  Europe  situs, 
dec. ;  (8.)  Africa)  situs,  &o. ;  (4.)  Insults  Nostri 
Maris.  This  part,  the  Descriptio,  occurs,  with 
slight  variations,  in  O rosins,  1, 2.  In  JStnicus,  what 
looks  like  the  original  commencement,  Majores  nos- 
tri, dee.,  is  tacked  on  to  the  preceding  part,  the  Ex- 
positio,  by  the  words  Hoik  putdripartittm  tatiut  ter- 
ra contmmtiam  hi  qui  atmetui  tuitt.  From  this  it 
would  appear  that  jEthieus  borrowed  it  from  Oro- 
sms. 

The  work  abounds  in  errors.  Sometimes  the 
same  name  occurs  in  different  lists ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, Cyprus  and  Rhodes  both  in  the  north  and  in 
the  east;  Corsica  both  in  the  west  and  in  the 
south ;  or  a  country  is  put  as  a  town,  as  Arabia; 
Noricom  is  pot  among  the  islands.  Mistakes  of 
this  kind  would  easily  be  made  in  copying  lists, 
especially  if  in  double  columns.  But  from  other 
reasons,  and  from  quotations  given  by  Dicuil,  a 
writer  of  the  9th  century,  from  the  Oosmographia, 
differing  from  the  text  as  we  have  it,  the  whole 
appears  to  be  very  corrupt.  The  work  is  a  very 
meager  production,  but  presents  a  few  valuable 
points.  Many  successful  emendations  have  been 
made  by  Satan  asius  in  his  Exercitatioaes  Philolo- 
gical, and  there  is  a  very  valuable  essay  on  the 
whole  subject  by  Ritschl  in  the  Rhermicha  Museum 
(1842),  1,  4. 

The  sources  of  the  Cosmographia  appear  to  have 
been  the  measurements  above  described,  other 
official  lists  and  documents,  and  also,  in  all  proba- 
bility, Agrippa's  Conunentarii,  which  are  constantly 
referred  to  by  Pliny  (Hut.  Nat.,  3,  4,  6,  6;  as  an 
authority,  and  his  Chart  of  the  World,  which  waa 
founded  on  his  Commentarii.   {Plin.,  Hist.  Nat.,  8, 

Cassiodorus  (D*  hutit.  Divin.,  26)  describes  a 
eosmographical  work  by  Julius  Honorius  Orator  hi 
terms  which  suit  exactly  the  work  of  /Ethicoi ; 
■nd  Salmasius  regards  Julius  Honorius  as  the  real 
author  of  this  work,  to  which  opinion  Ritschl  seems 
to  lean,  reading  Ethnicus  instead  of  JSthicus,  and 
considering  it  as  a  mere  appellative.  InsomeMSS. 
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(be  appellatives  Sophists  and  Pbilosophus  are  found. 

One  of  the  oldest  MSS.,  if  not  the  oldest,  is  the 
Vatican  one.  This  is  the  only  one  which  speaks  of 
the  west  in  the  introduction.  But  it  is  carelessly 
written :  eanndibit  (t.  g.)  is  several  times  put  for 
toruulaium.  Suit  is  found  as  a  contraction  (?)  for 
auprateripiu.  The  introduction  is  very  different  in 
this  and  in  the  other  MSS. 

Tho  first  edition  of  the  Cosraographia  was  by 
Busier,  Basel,  1576,  together  with  the  Itinerarium 
Antonbi.  There  is  an  edition  by  Henry  Stephens, 
1577,  with  Simler's  notes,  which  also  contains  Dio- 
nysius,  Potnponius  Mela,  and  Solinas.  The  last 
edition  is  by  Gronovius,  in  his  edition  of  Pomponius 
Mela,  Leyden,  1789. 

Abthlivs  ('Aeftto? ),  the  author  of  a  work  entitled 
44  Samian  Annals"  ('Opoi  ZafUot),  the  fifth  book  of 
which  is  quoted  by  A  thenars,  although  he  expresses 
a  doubt  about  the  genuineness  of  the  work  (14,  p. 
660,  d,  653,  f)  iEthlius  is  also  referred  to  by 
Clemens  Atexandrinus  (Protr.,  p.  80,  a),  Eusta- 
thius  (ad  Od.,  7,  130,  p.  1578),  and  in  the  Etymo- 
logicum  Magnum  (*.  v.  vtvurai),  -where  the  name 
is  written  Athlius. 

ArsiNiA,  Cau  or  Gaia,  the  wife  of  the  senator 
Licinius  Buccio,  a  very  litigious  woman,  who  al- 
ways pleaded  her  own'  causes  before  the  praetor, 
and  thus  gave  occasion  to  the  publishing  of  the 
edict  which  forbade  ail  women  to  postulate.  She 
was,  perhaps,  the  sister  of  L.  Afranius,  consul  in 
B.C  60.  She  died  B.C.  48.  ( Vol.  Max.,  8,  3,  $  1.— 
Dig.,  8,  lit.  1,  s.  1,  $  6. 

AraiwiA  Gskb,  plebeian,  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
second  century  B.C.  The  only  cognomen  of  this 
gens,  which  occurs  under  the  republic,  is  Stzllio  : 
those  names  which  have  no  cognomen  are  given 
under  AraAinus.  Some  persons  of  this  name  ev- 
idently did  not  belong  to  the  Afrania  gens.  On 
coins  we  find  only  S.  Afranios  and  M.  Afranius, 
of  whom  nothing  is  known.  (Etkktl,  6,  p.  138,  die.) 

Araicimis  ('A«y>M<wAr),  III.  a  writer  on  veteri- 
nary surgery,  whose  date  is  not  certainly  known, 
but  who  may,  very  probably,  be  the  same  person  as 
Sex.  Julius  African  us,  whose  work  entitled  Keortu 
contained  information  upon  medical  subjects.  (  Vid 
AraioAWvs,  Sax.  Julius.  )  His  remains  were  publish- 
ed in  the  Collection  of  Writers  on  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine, first  in  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Ruellius,  Par., 
1630,  fol.,  and  afterward  in  Greek,  Bas.,  1537, 4to, 
edited  by  Gryncus. — IV.  Stx.  Gatoiuus,  a  classi- 
cal Roman  jurisconsult,  who  lived  under  Antoninus 
Pins.  He  was  probably  a  pupil  of  Salvius  Julianas, 
the  celebrated  reformer  of  the  Edict  under  Hadrian. 
He  consulted  Julian  on  legal  subjects  (Dig.,  86,  tit. 
8,  s.  3,  6  4),  and  there  is  a  controverted  passage  in 
the  Digest  (Africanus  libra  vieestmo EpislcUnm  apud 
Julianum  quant,  dec  :  Dig.,  30,  tit.  1,  s.  39),  which 
has  been  explained  in  various  ways ;  either  that  he 
published  a  legal  correspondence  which  passed  be- 
tween him  and  Julianas,  or  that  he  commented 
upon  the  epistolary  opinions  given  by  Julianas  in 
•newer  to  the  letters  of  clients,  or  that  he  wrote  a 
commentary  upon  Julianus  in  the  form  of  letters. 
On  the  other  hand,  Julianus  "  ex  Sexto"  is  quoted 
by  Gaius  (3,  318),  which  shows  that  Julianus  an- 
notated Sextus,  the  formula  "ex  Sexto"  being  sy- 
nonymous with  "  ad  Sextum."  (Neuber,  Die  Jurist. 
Klassiker,  8,  9.)  Who  was  Sextus  bat  Africanus  1 
Africanus  was  the  author  of  "  Libri  IX.  Queestio- 
uum,"  from  which  many  pure  extracts  are  made  in 
the  Digest,  as  may  be  Been  in  Hommel's  "  Palinge- 
nesis Pandectarom,"  where  the  extracts  from  each 
jurist  are  brought  together,  and  those  that  are 
taken  from  Africanus  occupy  36  out  of  about  1800 
»«es. 

From  bis  remains,  thus  preserved  h  the  Digest, 


it  is  evident  that  he  was  intimately  acquainted  tit 
the  opinions  of  Julianus,  wbo  is  the  person  aUudet 
to  when,  without  any  expressed  noarinitire,  bt 
uses  the  words  ait,  exisliaavit,  negtmt,  puUat,  » 
yuit,  respondit,  placet,  natal.  This  is  prored  by  Ct- 
jas,  from  a  comparison  of  some  Greek  scholia  on  tas 
Basilica  with  parallel  extracts  from  Africa  mo  a 
the  Digest.  Paullus  and  Ulpian  have  done  Africa- 
nos  the  honour  of  citing  his  authority.  Hewn 
fond  of  antiquarian  fore  (Dig.,  7,  fit.  7,  a,  1.  «-, 
where  the  true  reading  is  &  Caoiias,  not  S.  Eimi 
and  his  "Libri  IX  Quantionom,"  from  the  concise- 
ness  of  the  style,  the  great  subtlety  of  the  ream- 
ing, and  the  knottiness  of  the  points  discussed,  a 
puzzled  the  old  glossators,  that,  when  they  came  It- 
an  extract  from  Africanus,  they  were  wont  to  ex- 
claim African*  lot,  id  est  dificUis.  (Hemete.,  Hat, 
Jut.  Rom.,  t)  306,  n.)  Mascovius  (De  Sectu  J«r,< 
4.  8)  supposes  that  Afrioanns  belonged  to  the  legal 
sect  of  the  Sabiniani,  and  as  onr  sntbor  vat  i 
steady  follower  of  Salvius  Julianus,  wbo  was  a  St- 
biflian  (Caius,  3,  317,  318,)  this  supposition  mar  >t 
regarded  as  established.  In  the  time  of  Astasia* 
Pius,  the  distinction  of  schools  or  sects  had  not  jet 
worn  out. 

Among  the  writers  of  the  lives'  of  ancient  bu- 
yers (Pancirollua,  Jo.  Bertrandus,  Grotint,  &c\ 
mnch  dispute  has  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  Afhea- 
nus  wrote,  in  consequence  of  a  corrupt  or  enoneas 
passage  in  Lampridius  (Lamp.,  Alex.  Sev.,  G8).whES 
would  make  him  a  friend  of  Severus  Alexander  asrf 
a  disciple  of  Papinian.  Cujas  ingeniously  and  s* 
isfactonly  disposes  of  this  anachronism  by  referral 
to  the  internal  evidence  of  an  extract  from  Africa- 
nus (Dig.,  30,  tit.  1,  s.  109),  which  assumes  the  re- 
lidity  of  a  legal  maxim  that  was  no  longer  inline 
when  Papinian  wrote. 

.  For  reasons  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  dead, 
we  bold,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Menage  (Jw 
Jur.,  c.  33),  that  our  Sextus  Caecilius  Africaaos  ■ 
identical  with  the  jurist  sometimes  mentioned  s 
the  Digest  by  the  name  Caecilius  or  S.  Ceabu, 
and  also  with  that  S.  Caecilius  whose  dispute  »■ 
Favorinus  forma  -an  amusing  and  interesting  chat- 
ter in  the  Nodes  Attica*.  (GeU.,  SO,  1.)  Gtfl.li, 
perhaps,  draws  to  some  extent  upon  his  own  iaws- 
tion,  but,  at  all  events,  the  lawyer's  defence  of  ihe 
XII.  Tables  against  the  attacks  of  the  philosopher  • 
"  ben  trovato."  There  is  something  bumorn&y 
cruel  in  the  concluding  stroke  of  the  conversatn. 
in  the  pedantic  way  in  which  our  jurisconsult  t» 
dicales  the  decemviral  law  against  debtors— ftm 
secanto,  dec. — by  the  example  of  Metius  Futeta, 
and  the  harsh  sentiment  of  Virgil  : 

"At  tu  dictis,  ABume,  mantra." 

The  remains  of  Africanus  have  been  admirahtj 
expounded  by  Cujas  (ad  Africanum  tractatus  IX,  a 
Cujac.,  Opp.,  vol.  l\  and  have  also  been  annotatai 
by  Scipio  Gentili.  (Scip.  Gentilis,  Diss.  I.-IX  si 
Africanum,  4to,  Aitdorf,  1603-7.  —  Strmciau.  Yi- 
tat  aliquot  veterum  juruccmsultontm,  Svo,  Jem.,  IB* 
—J.  Zanmem,  Rom.  ReckUgesckickte,  t)  94)—  T. 
Julius,  a  celebrated  orator  in  the  reign  of  Net* 
seems  to  have  been  the  son  of  Julias  Africanus,  i 
the  Gallic  state  of  the  Santoni,  who  was  coodrme- 
ed  by  Tiberius,  A.D.  83.  (Tac,  in,  6,7.)  Qua- 
tilian,  who  had  heard  Julius  Africanus,  speaks  if 
him  and  Domitiua  Afer  as  the  best  orators  of  lis 
time.  The  eloquence  of  Africanus  was  ctueSi 
characterized  by  vehemence  and  energy.  (Qrail. 
10, 1,  A  118  ;  13,  10, 4  11 :  comp,  8,  6,  4  15.— D» 
de  Orat.,  15.)  Pliny  mentions  a  grandson  of  u» 
Julius  Africanus,  wbo  was  also  an  advocate,  aai 
was  opposed  to  him  upon  one  occasion.  (Bp,  X  iv 
He  was  consul  soffectus  in  A.D.  108. 
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Agaciytos  ('AyanAvrof),  the  author  of  a  work 
ibout  Olympia  (Uepl  'OXv/tiriae),  which  is  referred- 
:o  by  Suidas  and  Photins  (*.  v.  Kv^eXutOv). 

Aqallts  ('KyaXktc),  of  Corcyra,  a  female  gram- 
nariati.  who  wrote  upon  Homer.  (Athen.,  1,  p.  14, 
L)  Some  have  supposed,  from  two  passages  in 
5uidas  (*.  ««  'Avcyatair  •  and  'Opxnotc ),  that  we 
mgbt  to  read  Anagallis  in  this  passage  of  Athene- 
is.  The  scholiast  upon  Homer  and  Eustathius  (ad 
7.,  18,  491)  mention  a  grammarian  of  the  name  of 
Igallias,  a  pupil  of  Aristophanes  the  grammarian, 
ilso  a  Corcyrean  and  a  commentator  upon  Ho- 
ner,  who  may  be  the  same  as  Agallis,  or,  perhaps, 
ler  father. 

Aqahede  (Aya/o/fin),  I.  a  daughter  of  Augeias 
nd  wife  of  Mulius,  who,  according  to  Homer  (/!., 
1,  739),  was  acquainted  with  the  healing  powers 
>f  all  the*  plants  that  grow  upon  the  earth.  Hygi- 
us  {Fab.,  157)  makes  her  the  mother  of  Belus, 
tctor,  and  Dictys,  by  Poseidon. — II.  A  daughter  of 
lacaria,  from  whom  Agamede,  a  place  in  Lesbos, 
ras  believed  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph. 
h/z.,  s.  v.  'KyafJtSrj.) 

Aoapbtds  ('Aya<trnr6c),  t.  Metropolitan  Bishop 
f  Rhodes,  A.D.  457.  When  the  Emperor  Leo 
/rote  to  him  for  the  opinion  of  his  suffragans  and 
imself  on  the  council  of  Cbalcedon,  he  defended  it 
gainst  Timotheus  Status,  in  a  letter  still  extant  in 

Latin  translation,  Conciliorwm  Nova  Collectio  A 
{ami,  vol.  7,  p.  580. — II.  St.,  born  at  Rome,  was 
rchdeacon,  and  raised  to  the  Holy  See,  A.D.  535. 
le  was  no  sooner  consecrated  than  he  took  off  the 
nathemas  pronounced  by  Pope  Boniface  II.  against 
is  deceased  rival  Dioscorus  on  a  false  charge  Of 
imony.  He  received  an  appeal  from  the  Catholics 
f  Constantinople,  when  Anthimus,  the  Monophy- 
ite,  was  made  their  bishop  by  Theodora.  The  fear 
f  an  invasion  of  Italy  by  Justinian  led  the  Goth 
tieodatus  to  oblige  St.  Agapetus  to  go  himself  to 
Constantinople,  in  hope  that  Justinian  might  be  di- 
Clted  from  his  purpose.  (Vid.  Breviarium  S.  Libe- 
iti.  dp.  Mansi,  Concilia,  vol.  9,  p.  695.)  As  to  this 
ist  object,  he  could  make  no  impression  on  the  em- 
eror,  but  he  succeeded  in  persuading  him  to  depose 
.nthimos ;  and  when  Mennas  was  chosen  to  suc- 
eed  him,  Agapetus  laid  his  own  hands  upon  him. 
lie  council  and  the  Synodal  (Interpreted  into  Greek) 
ent  by  Agapetus  relating  to  these  affairs  may  be 
>und  ap.  Mansi,  vol.  8,  p.  869,  921.  Complaints 
rere  sent  him  from  various  quarters  against  the 
(onophysite  Acepbali ;  but  he  died  suddenly,  A.D. 
36,  April  22,  and  they  were  read  in  a  council  held 
n  2d  May,  by  Mennas.  (Mansi,  ibid.,  p.  874.) 
"here  are  two  letters  from  St.  Agapetus  to  Justin- 
in  in  reply  to  a  letter  from  the  emperor,  in  the 
liter  of  which  he  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  Or- 
ers  of  the  Arians ;  and  there  are  two  others :  1, 
'o  the  bishops  of  Africa,  on  the  same  subject ;  2. 
"o  Reparatus,  bishop  of  Carthage,  in  answer  to  a 
:tter  of  congratulation  on  his  elevation  to  the  pon- 
Ificate.  (.Mansi,  Concilia,  8,  p.  846-850.)  —  III. 
)eacon  of  the  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  A.D.  527. 
"here  are  two  other  Agapeti  mentioned  in  a  coun- 
il  held  by  Meunas  at  this  time  at  Constantinople, 
vho  were  archimandrites,  or  abbots.  Agapetus 
ras  tutor  to  Justinian,  and,  on  the  accession  of  the 
atter  to  the  empire,  addressed  to  him  Admonitions 
n  the  duty  of  a  Prince,  in  72  sections,  the  initial 
etters  of  which  form  the  dedication  (tuBta-ic  Kef- 
iXaiav  irapaiviTtKuv  oxedidoBeioa).  The  repute  in 
vhich  this  work  was  held  appears  from  its  common 
itle,  viz.,  the  Royal  Sections  (oxttti  PaoiTuxd).  It 
•/as  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Zach.  CaU 
icrg.,  8vo,  Ven.,  1509,  afterward  by  J,  Brunon,%io, 
-ips.,  1669  ;  Griibel,  8vo,  Lips.,  1733,  and  in  Gml- 
andi's  Bibliotkcca,  vol.  11,  p.  255,  &c,  Ven.,  1676, 


after  the  edition  of  Bandurius  (Benedictine).  It  was 
translated  into  French  by  Louis  XIII.,  8vo,  Par., 
1612,  and  by  Th.  Paynell  into  English,  12mo,  Lond., 
1650. — IT.  An  ancient  Greek  physician,  whose 
remedy  for  the  gout  is  mentioned'  with  approbation 
by  Alexander  Trallianus  (11,  p.  308)  and  Paulus 
iEgineta  (8,  78,  p.  497  ;  7, 11,  p.  661).  He  prob- 
ably lived  between  the  third  and  sixth  centuries. af- 
ter Christ,  or  certainly  not  later,  as  Alexander  Tral- 
lianus, by  whom  he  is  quoted,  is  supposed  to  have 
flourished  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century. 

Asapius  {'AyamocX  an  ancient  physician  of  Al- 
exandres, who  taught  and  practised  medicine  at 
Byzantium  with  great  success  and  reputation,  and 
acquired  immense  riches.  Of  his  date  it  can  only 
be  determined,  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the 
end  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ,  as  Damascius 
(from  whom  Photius,  Biblioth.,  cod.  242,  and  Sui- 
das  hare  taken  their  account  of  him)  lived  about 
that  time. 

Aoaristx  ('AyaoloTi!,')  II.  the  daughter  of  Cleis- 
thenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon,  whom  her  father  promised 
to  give  in  marriage  to  the  best  of  the 'Greeks.  Suit- 
ers came  to  Sicyon  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  and 
among  others  Megacles,  the  son  of  Alcmeeon,  from 
Athens.  After  they  had  been  detained  at  Sicyon 
for  a  whole  year,  during  which  time  Cleisthenes 
made  trial  of  them  in  various  ways,  he  gave  Aga- 
rista  to  Alcmseon.  From  this  marriage  came  the 
Cleisthenes  who  divided  the  Athenians  into  ten 
tribes,  and  Hippocrates.  (Herodotus,  6,  126-130. 
— Compare  Athenaus,  6,  p  273,  b,  c ;  12,  641,  b, 
c) 

Aoathkhibus,  II.  Claudius  (KAatfdiof  'Ayoftj/ie- 
pof),  an  ancient  Greek'  physician,  who  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  He  was  born  at  Lacedss- 
mon,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  philosopher  Cornutua, 
in  whose  house  he  became  acquainted  with  the  poet 
Persius,  about  A.D.  50.  (Pseudo-Sueton.,  vita  Per- 
six.)  In  the  old  editions  of  Suetonius  he  is  called 
Agatemus,  a  mistake  which  was  first  corrected  by 
Reinesius  (Syntagma  Inscript.  Anliq.,  p.  610),  from 
the  epitaph  upon  him  and  his  wife,  Myrtale,  which 
is  preserved  in  the  Marmora  Oxoniensia  and  the 
Greek  Anthology,  vol.  3,  p.  381,  y  224,  ed.  Tauchn. 
The  apparent  anomaly  of  a  Roman  prnnomen  being 
given  to  a  Greek,  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact, 
which  we  learn  from  Suetonius  (Tiber.,  6),  that  the 
Spartans  were  the  hereditary  clients  of  the  Claudia 
gens.  (C.  G.  Kuhn,  Additam.  ad  Elcnck.  Medic.  VtU 
a  J.  A.  Fabrieio,  in  "  Biblioth.  Graca,"  exhibit.) 

Agathinus  ('Xyddtvoc),  an  eminent  ancient  Greek 
physician,  the  founder  of  a  new  medical  sect,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Episynthctici.  (Diet,  of 
Ant.,  s.  v.  Episynthetici.)  He  was  born  at  Sparta, 
and  must  have  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Christ, 
as  he  was  the  pupil  of  Athenians,  and  the  tutor  of 
Archigenes.  (Galen,  Definit.  Med.,  c.  14,  vol.  19, 
p.  353. — Suidas,  s.  v.  'Apxtytwit- — Eudoc,  Violar., 
ap.  VMoison,  Anted.  Gr.,  vol  1,  p.  65.)  He  is  said 
to  have  been  once  seized  with  an  attack  of  delirium, 
brought  on  by  want  of  sleep,  from  which  he  was  de- 
livered by  his  pupil  Archigenes,  who  ordered  his 
head  to  be  fomented  with  a  great  quantity  of  warm 
oil.  (Aetius.  tetr. \,scrm.  3, 172,  p.  156.)  He  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Galen,  who  mentions  him  among 
the  Pneumatici.  (Be  Dignosc.  Puis.,  1,  3,  vol.  8,  p. 
787.)  None  of  his  writings  are  now  extant,  but  a 
few  fragments  are  contained  in  Matthaei's  Collection, 
entitled  XXI.  Vetcrumet  Clarorum  Medicorum  Grm- 
corum  Varia  Opuscula,  Mosqua,  1808, 4to.  See,  also, 
Palladius,  Comment,  in  Hippocr.,  "  De  Morb.  PopuL, 
lib.  6,"  ap.  Diett,  Scholia  in  Hippocr.  el  Galen.,  voL 

p.  66.  The  particular  opinions  of  his  sect  are  not 
exactly  known,  but  they  were  prpbably  nearly  the 
same  as  those  of  the  Eclectici.  (Diet,  of  Ant.,  *.  v. 
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Eolictici. — Fiat.  J.  C.  Osterhanten,  JBitor.  Sector 
PnetnuUtc.  Med.,  AUorf.,  1791,  Svo^-C.  G.  Kith*, 
Additam.  ad  Elenck.  Medie.  Vet.  *  J.  A.  Fabride,  m 
"  BMiqtk.  Graeca,"  exhibit.) 

JLsathoglbi  ('AyoMnXeia).  a  mistress  of  the  prof- 
ligate Ptolemy  Philopator,  king  of  Egypt,  and  sis- 
Mr  of  bia  no  leaa  profligate  minister  Agathoclea. 
She  arid  her  brother,  who  both  exercised  the  moat 
unbounded  influence  over  the  king,  were  introduced 
to  him  by  their  ambitious  and  avaricious  mother, 
dSnantbe.  After  Ptolemy  had  put  to  death  his  wife 
and  sister  Eurydice,  Agathoclea  became  his  fa- 
vourite. On  the  death  of  Ptolemy  (B.C.  305),  Agath- 
oclea and  her  friends  kept  the  event  secret,  that 
they  might  have  an  opportunity  of  plundering  the 
royal  treasury.  They  also  formed  a  conspiracy  for 
setting  Agathoclea  on  the  throne.  He  managed  for 
some  time,  in  conjunction  with  Sosibius,  to  act  as 
guardian  to  the  young  king  Ptolemy  Epiphanes.  At 
last,  the  Egyptians  and  the  Macedonians  of  Alexan- 
dres, exasperated  at  his  outrages,  rose  against  him, 
and  Tlepolemus  placed  himself  at  their  head.  They 
surrounded  the  palace  in  the  night,  and  forced  their 
way  in.  Agathoclea  and  hia  sister  implored  in  tha 
most  abject  manner  that  their  lives  might  be  spared, 
but  in  vain.  The  former  was  killed  by  his  friends, 
that  be  might  not  be  exposed  to  a  more  cruel  fate. 
Agathoclea,  with  her  sisters,  and  CEnanthe,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  temple,  were  dragged  forth, 
and  in  a  state  of  nakedness  exposed  to  the  fury  of 
the  multitude,  who  literally  tore  them  limb  from 
limb.  All  their  relatives,  and  those  who  had  any 
share  in  the  murder  of  Eurydice,  were  likewise  put 
to  death.  (Potyb.,6,  63;  14,11;  16,  86-34.— Justin., 
30, 1, 2  — Athen.,  6,  p.  261 ;  13,  p.  676.— Plut.,  CUom., 
33.)  There  was  another  Agathoclea,  the  daughter 
of  a  man  named  Aristoraenes,  who  was  by  birth  an 
Acarnanian,  and  rose  to  great  power  in  Egypt. 
(Polyb.,  I.  e.) 

Aoathocles  ('AyooWifa),  VI.  a  Greek  historian, 
who  wrote  the  history  of  Cyzicus  (irepl  Kv&kov).  He 
is  called  by  Athenssus  both  a  Babylonian  (I,  p.  30, 
a ;  0,  p.  876,  a)  and  a  Cyzican  (14,  p.  649,  t).  He 
may  originally  have  come  from  Babylon,  and  have 
settled  at  Cyzicus.  The  first  and  third  books  are 
referred  to  by  Athenasus  (9,  p.  376,  f;  12,  p.  616, 
•).  The  time  at  which  Agathoclea  lived  is  un- 
known, and  his  work  is  bow  lost ;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  extensively  read  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  (De  Div.,  1, 24),  Plmy  (Hist  Sat., 
Elenchus  of  books  4,  6,  6),  and  other  ancient  wri- 
ters. Agathoclea  also  spoke  of  the  origin  of  Rome. 
(Festus,  t.  ».  Roman.— Solimu,  Polyk.,  1.)  The 
scholiast  on  Apollonina  (4,  761)  cites  Memoirs  (imo- 
uvyuara)  by  an  Agathoclea,  who  is  usually  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  the  above-mentioned  one.  (Com- 
pare Sckol.  ad  He*.,  Tkeog.,4fi&.—Stepk.  Byx.,  s.  t. 
BtoAxor. — Etymol.  M.,  s.  *.  Hktij.) 

There  are  several  other  writers  of  the  same 
name.  I.  Agathoclea  of  Atrax,  who  wrote  a  work 
on  Fishing  (dXievrtxa :  Suidas,  s.  v  KudXiot).— U.  Of 
Chios,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Agriculture.  ( Varro 
and  CWum.,  De  Re  Rust.,  1,  l.—Plin.,  H.  If.,  22, 
44.)— III.  Of  Miletus,  who  wrote  a  work  on  Rivers. 
(Plut.,  De  Finn.,  p  1163,  c.)— IV.  Of  Samos,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Constitution  of  Pessinns. 
(Plut  ,  ibid.,  p.  1169,  a.) 

Aoathoimsmon  ('Aya8o6a!fiw),  HI  a  native  of  Alex- 
andres. All  that  is  known  of  him  is,  that  he  was 
the  designer  of  some  maps  to  accompany  Ptolemy's 
Geography.  Copies  of  these  maps  are  found  ap- 
pended to  several  MSS.  of  Ptolemy.  One  of  these 
is  at  Vienna,  another  at  Venice.  At  the  end  of 
each  of  these  MSS.  is  the  following  notice  :  'En  rav 
KXavtlov  XlroXefiaiav  Teuypafixuv  f3i67iiuv  6ktu  ttjv 
oUovfifvyv  iruoav  'Aya0oilalfiuv  'AXrfyvApebc  iirrrv- 


iruee  (Agathodaamoo  of  Alexandra  delineates  la 
whole  inhabited  world  according  to  the  eight  bsan 
on  Geography  of  CL  Ptolemaens).  The  Vienna  lis. 
of  Ptolemy  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  extent.  H» 
maps  attached  to  it,  27  in  number,  comprising  1  go. 
eral  map,  10  maps  of  Europe,  4  of  Africa,  and  II  d 
Asia,  are  coloured,  the  water  being  green,  the  nnm. 
ains  red  or  dark  yellow,  and  the  land  white.  Tat 
climates,  parallels,  and  the  hours  of  the  longed  dtj, 
are  marked  on  the  east  margin  of  the  maps,  and  the 
meridians  on  the  north  and  south.  We  nan  » 
evidence  aa  to  when  Agathodcmon  lived,  a  the 
only  notice  preserved  respecting  him  is  that  owial 
above.  There  was  a  grammarian  of  the  same  nao, 
to  whom  some  extant  letters  of  Isidore  of  Petal 
are  addressed.  Some  have  thought  him  to  be  tit 
Agathodasmon  in  question.  Heerea,  bowerer,  co- 
aiders  the  delineator  of  the  maps  to  bare  been  a  en- 
temporary  of  Ptolemy,  who  (8, 1, 2)  mentions  eemn 
mapa  or  tables,  (mvaaet),  which  agree  in  nmte 
and  arrangement  with  those  of  Agatbodcmon  imat 
MSS. 

Various  errors  having,  in  the  course  of  time,  erfnt 
into  the  copies  of  the  maps  of  Agathodcmon,  Sa» 
laus  Bonis,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who  flmristri 
about  A.D.  1470,  restored  and  corrected  them,  sub- 
stituting Latin  for  Greek  names.  His  maps  are  im- 
pended to  the  Ebnerian  MS.  of  Ptolemy.  They  a 
the  same  in  number  and  nearly  the  same  in  oris 
with  those  of  Agathodcmon.  (Hum,  Comma 
de  Fmtibus  Geograph.  Ptolemai  Tabultnmtua 
amuxanm. — Ratdei,  Commentatio  critico-Ulirou  * 
CI.  Ptolemai  Geographi*.  cjuspte  coiicitmt,  p.  T.) 

Agathon  ('AyvBuv),  XI.  the  son  of  the  Macefe 
nian  Philotas,  and  the  brother  of  Parmenioi  ui 
Asander,  was  given  as  a  hostage  to  AntigoKM 
B.C.  313,  by  his  brother  Asander,  who  was  atot 
of  Caria,  but  was  taken  back  again  by  Asander  ia  a 
few  days.  (Died.,  19,76.)  Agathon  had  a  son  naoei 
Asander,  who  is  mentioned  in  a  Greek  inscnjto 
(Bockk,  Corp.  Jvscrip.,  106.)— in.  Of  Samos,  ill 
wrote  a  work  upon  Scythia  and  another  upon  Rrna 
(Plutarch,  De  Five.,  p.  1166,  e,  1159,  a.—Suitu, 
Serm.,  tit.  100,  10,  ed.  Gaisford.) 

Aoathott obu»  CAyoWTvyor),  an  ancient  reta> 
nary  surgeon,  whose  date  and  history  are  nnben 
but  who  probably  lived  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  cents? 
after  Christ  Some  fragments  of  his  writings  ft 
to  be  found  in  the  collection  of  works  on  this  * 
ject  first  published  in  a  Latin  translation  by  k 
Ruellius,  Velerinaria  Medieina  Libri  dw,  Pes, 
1630,  fol ,  and  afterward  in  Greek  by  Grynas. 
BaaU.,  1637,  4to. 

Aorxoi.08,  n.  a  daughter  of  Cecrops  and  Agr» 
log,  and  mother  of  Alcippe  by  Mars.  This  Agra- 
los  is  an  important  personage  in  the  stories  of  At- 
tica,  and  there  were  three  different  legends  abrc: 
her.  I.  According  to  Pausanias  (1,  18,  $S)  ai 
Hyginus  (Fab.,  166),  Athena  gave  to  her  and  he- 
sisters  Erich thonius  in  a  chest,  with  the  express 
command  not  to  open  it.  Bat  Agraulos  and  Hew 
could  not  control  their  curiosity,  and  opened  S; 
whereupon,  they  were  seized  with  madness  at  tat 
sight  of  Erichthonius,  and  threw  themselres  rns 
the  steep  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  or,  according  to  Hj- 
ginus,  into  the  sea.  3.  According  to  Orid  (Jftt-t 
710,  dec),  Agraulos  and  her  sister  survived  ther 
opening  the  chest,  and  the  former,  who  bad  is* 
gated  her  sister  to  open  it,  was  punished  ia  tha 
manner.  Hermes  came  to  Athens  during  the  r* 
ebration  of  the  Panathensea,  and  fell  in  lore  wi 
Herse.  Athena  made  Agraulos  so  jealous  of  he 
sister,  that  she  even  attempted  to  prevent  the  fi 
entering  the  house  of  Herse  But,  indignant  * 
such  presumption,  he  changed  Agraulos  into  i 
stone.   3.  The  third  legem)  represents  Agnnlo<» 
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a  totally  different  light.  Athens  was  at  one  time 
involved  in  a  long- protracted  war,  and  an  oracle  de- 
clared that  it  would  eease  if  some  one  would  sac- 
rifice himself  for  the  good  of  his  country.  Agraulos 
came  forward  and  threw  herself  down  the  Acropo- 
lis. The  Athenians,  in  gittitude  for  this,  built  her 
a  temple  oh  the  Acropolis,  in  which  it  subsequently 
became  customary  for  the  young  Athenians,  on  re- 
ceiving their  first  suit  of  armour,  to  take  an  oath 
that  they  would  always  defend  their  country  to  the 
last.  (Suid.  and  Hetyeh.,  e.  v.  'KypmXoe. — Ulpian, 
mi  Demotth.,  De  fale.  leg— Herod.,  8, 83  — Phtt.,  At- 
tib.,  16. —  PkUochonu,  Fragm.,  p.  18,  ed.  Siebelie.) 
One  of  the  Attic  %u><  (Agraule)  derived  its  name 
from  this  heroine,  and  a  festival  and  mysteries  were 
celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  her.  (Steph. 
Byzant.,  t.  v.  'AypavXrj. — Lobeek,  Aglaoph.,  p.  89. — 
Diet,  of  Ant.,  e.  v.  Agraulia)  Aocordmg  to  Porphyry 
(De  Abttin.  ab  animal.,  1,  2),  she  Was  also  worship- 
ped in  Cyprus,  where  ha  man  sacrifices  were  offer- 
ed to  her  down  to  a  very  late  time. 

Agyrrhios  ('Arv^tof),  a  native  of  CoBytus  in 
Attica,  whom  Andocides  ironically  calls  rbv  koXov 
aayoBov  (De  Myet.,  p.  66,  ed.  Reitke),  after  being 
in  prison  many  years  for  embezzlement  of  public 
money,  obtained,  about  B.C.  395,  the  restoration  of 
the  Theorioon,  and  also  tripled  the  pay  for  attend- 
ing the  assembly,  though  he  reduced  the  allowance 
previously  given  to  the  comic  writers.  (Harpoerat., 
s.  v.  Qeuputa,  'Ayvtyioc. — Suidae,  e.  v.  tacAeVtacTO- 
Kov.—Schol.  ad  Arutoph.,  EccL,  102.— Dem.,  e.  Ti- 
mocr.,  p.  742.)  By  this  expenditure  of  the  public 
revenue  Agyrrhius  became  so  popular,  that  he  was 
appointed  general  m  B.C.  389.  (Xm.,  Hell.,  4,  8, 
$  31.— Diod.,  14,  99.— Bdchh,  PuU.  Earn,  of  Athene, 
p.  223,  224,  316,  dto.,  2d  ed.,  Engl  traneL  —  Schu- 
mann, De  Comitiie,  p.  63,  dec.) 

Ahala,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  the 
Servitia  gens.  There  were  also  several  persona  of 
this  gens  with  the  name  of  Strucha  Ahtla,  who 
may  have  formed  a  different  family  from  the  Aha- 
lae  ;  but  as  the  Ahals  and  Struct!  Ahale  are  fre- 
quently confounded,  aH  the  persons  of  these' names 
are  given  here. — I.  C.  Servilios  Stroctos,  con  sal 
B.C.  478,  died  in  his  year  of  office,  as  appears  from 
the  Fasti.  (Lit.,  2, 49.) — II.  C.  Snvaros  Stroctus, 
nagister  equitum  B.C.  439,  when  L.  Cincinnatus 
«vas  appointed  dictator  on  the  pretence  that  Sp. 
Kaelius  was  plotting  against  the  state.  In  the  night 
n  which  the  dictator  was  appointed,  the  Capitol  and 
til  the  strong  posts  were  garrisoned  by  the  parti- 
tans  of  the  patricians.  In  the  morning,  when  the 
►eople  assembled  in  the  forum,  and  Sp.  Melius 
mong  them,  Ahala  summoned  the  latter  to  appear 
tefore  the  dictator ;  and  upon  Melius  disobeying 
tnd  taking  refuge  in  the  crowd,  Ahala  rushed  into 
tie  throng  and  killed  him.  (lit.,  4,  13,  t4. — Zona- 
■ae,  7,  20.  —  Dianye.,  Exe.  Mai,  1,  p.  3.)  This  act 
s  mentioned  by  later  writers  as  an  example  of  an- 
:i  ent  heroism,  and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Ci- 
ero  in  terms  of  the  highest  admiration  (in  CatU., 
,  1 ;  Pro  Mil.,  3 ;  Cato,  16) ;  but  it  was,  in  reality, 
.  case  of  murder,  and  was  so  regarded  at  the  time. 
Lliala  was  brought  to  trial,  and  only  escaped  con- 
lemnation  by  a  voluntary  exile.  (  Vol.  Max.,  6, 3, 
)  8. — Cie.,  De  Sep.,  1,3;  Pro  Don.,  38.)  Livy  pass- 
»  over  this,  and  only  mentions  (4,  21)  that  a  bill 
vas  brought  in  three  years  afterward,  B.C.  436,  by 
mother  Sp.  Melius,  a  tribune,  for  confiscating  the 
•roperty.  of  Ahala,  but  that  it  failed. 

A  representation  of  Ahala  is  given  on  a  coin  of 
A.  Brutus,  the  murderer  of  Cesar,  but  we  cannot 
suppose  it  to  be  anything  more  than  an  imaginary 
ikeness.  M.  Brutus  pretended  that  he  was  de- 
scended from  L.  Brutus,  the  first  consul,  on  his 
'athei's  side,  and  from  C.  Ahala  on  his  mother's, 


and  thus  was  sprang  from  two  tyrannicides.  (Comp. 
Cie.  ad  Alt.,  13,  40°)— III.  C.  Skrviuos  Q.  p.  C.  w. 
Stbbotus,  consul  B.C.  437.  (Lit.,  4,  30.)— IV.  C. 
Ssrviuob  P.  r.  Q.  n.  Structos,  consular  tribune 
B.C.  408,  and  magister  equitum  in  the  same  year ; 
which  latter  dignity  "he  obtained  in  consequence  of 
supporting  the  senate  against  his  colleagues,  who 
did  not  wish  a  dictator  to  be  appointed.  For  the 
same  reason,  he  was  elected  consular  tribune  a  seo- 
ond  time  in  the  following  year,  407.  He  was  a 
consular  tribune  a  third  time  in  402,  when  he  assist- 
ed the  senate  in  compelling  his  colleagues  to  resign, 
who  had  been  defeated  by  the  enemy,  (lie.,  4,  56, 
57 ;  5,  8,  9.) — V.  C.  Sirvilius,  magister  equitum 
B.C.  389,  when  Camillus  was  appointed  dictator  a 
third  time,  (lav.,  6,  2.)  Ahala  is  spoken  of  as 
magister  equitum  in  386,  on  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Manlius.  Manilas  summoned  him  to  bear  witness 
in  his  favour,  as  ofle  of  those  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  in  battle,  but  Ahala  did  not  appear.  (4, 20.) 
Pliny,  who  mentions  this  circumstance,  calls  Ahala 
P.  Servilius.  (H.  N.,  7,  39.)— VI.  Q.  Skxtiliub 
Q.  r.  Q.  v.,  consul  B.C.  365,  and  again  B.C.  362,  in 
the  latter  of  which  years  be  appointed  Ap.  Claudius 
dictator,  after  his  plebeian  colleague  L.  Genucioe 
had  been  slain  in  battle.  In  360  he  was  himself  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  consequence  of  a  Gallic  tumultut, 
and  defeated  the  Ganls  near  the  Colline  Gate.  He 
held  the  comitia  as  interrex  in  356.  (La.,  7, 1, 4, 
6, 11, 17.V- VII.  Q.  StavtLius  Q.  f.  Q.-w.,  magister 
equitum  B.C.  351,  when  M.  Fabius  was  appointed 
dictator  to  frustrate  the  Licinian  law,  and  consul 
B.C.  342,  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  Samnite  war. 
He  remained  in  the  city ;  his  colleague  had  the 
charge  of  the  war.   (La.,  7,  22,  88.) 

AasNOBARBtrs,  I.  Cn.  Domitios  L.  r.  L.  w.,  ple- 
beian edile  B.C.  196,  prosecuted,  in  conjunction 
with  his  colleague  C.  Curio,  many  pecuarn,  and 
with  the  fines  raised  therefrom  built  a  temple  of 
Faunus  in  the  island  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  dedi- 
cated in  his  pretorsbip,  B.C.  194.  (Lit.,  33,  42; 
34,  42,  43,  63.)  He  was  consul  in  192,  and  was 
sent  against  the  Boii,  who  submitted  to  him  ; 
but  he  remained'  in  their  country  till  the  following 
year,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Consul  Scipio 
Nasica.  (La.,  36,  10,  90,  22,  40 ;  86,  87.)  In  190, 
he  was  legate  of  the  Consul  I..  Scipio,  in  the  war 
against  Antiochus  the  Great.  (Lit.,  37,39. — Phu., 
Apophth.  Rom.  Cn.  Demit.)  In  his  consulship  one 
or  his  oxen  is  said  to  have  uttered  the  warning 
"  Roma,  cave-tibi."  (Lit.,  36,21.— Fat.  Max.,  1, 6, 
y  5,  who  falsely  says,  Bella  Punieo  tccundo.) — II. 
Cm.  Domitids  Ch.  r.  L.  v.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  chosen  pontifex  in  B.C.  172,  when  a  young 
man  (Lay,  42,  28),  and  in  169  was  sent  with 
two  others  as  commissioner  into  Macedonia  (44, 
18).  In  167  he  was  one  of  the  ten  commission- 
ers for  arranging  the  affairs  of  Macedonia  in  con- 
junction with  ^Gmilius  Paullus  (46,  17) ;  and  when 
the  consuls  of  162  abdicated  on  account  of  some 
fault  in  the  auspices  in  their  election,  he  and 
Cornelius  Lentulus  were  chosen  consuls  in  their 
stead.  (Cie.,  De  Nat.  Deor.,  2,  4 ;  De  Da.,  2, 35. — 
Vol  Max.,  I,  1,  *  3.V- IIL  Cn.  Dohitios  Ck.  r.  Cn. 
v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  sent  in  his  consulship, 
B.C.  122,  against  the  Allobroges  in  Gaul,  because 
they  had  received  Teutomalius,  the  king  of  the  Sal- 
tuvii  and  the  enemy  of  the  Romans,  and  had  laid 
waste  the  territory  of  the  AZA\x\,  the  friends  of  the 
Romans.  In  121  he  conquered  the  Allobroges  and 
their  ally  Vitnitus,  king  of  the  Arverni,  near  Vinda* 
Hum,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sulga  and  the  Rho- 
danus ;  and  he  gained  the  battle  mainly  through 
the  terror  caused  by  his  elephants.  He  commem- 
orated his  victory  by  the  erection  of  trophies,  end 
went  in  procession  through  the  province,  carried  by 
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an  elephant.  He  triumphed  in  ISO.  (In.,  Efit., 
tl  —Flonu,  3,  ».  —  Strai.,  4,  p.  191.  — Cie.,  Pro 
Font.,  18;  Brut.,  M.—VtUti.,  «,  10,  39.— Orct.,  6, 
IS. — Suet ,  Ner.,  2,  who  confounds  him  with  his 
•on.)  He  was  censor  in  116  with  Cawilius  MeteJ- 
hu,  and  expelled  twenty-two  persons  from  the  sen- 
ate. (Lie.,  Efit.,  62  — Cie.,  Pro  Clutnt.,  42.)  He 
was  also  pontifox.  {Suet.,  I.  e.)  The  Via  Domitia 
in  Gaul  was  made  by  him.  (Cte.,  Pro  Font.,  8.) — 
IV.  Cr.  Dohitius  Cm.  r.  Cr.  h.,  son  of  the  prece- 
ding, was  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  104,  in  the  sec- 
ond consulship  of  Marius.  (Atom.,  in  Cornel.,  p. 
81,  ei.  Orelli.)  When  the  college  of  pontiffs  did 
not  elect  him  in  place  of  his  father,  he  brought  for- 
ward the  law  {Lex  Domitia),  by  which  the  right  of 
•lection  was  transferred  from  the  priestly  colleges 
to  the  people.  (  Diet,  of  Ant.,  p.  790,  b ;  791,  a.) 
The  people  afterward  elected  him  Pontifex  Maxi- 
mo* out  of  gratitude.  {Lip.,  Efit.,  67. — Cic,  Pro 
Deiot.,  11.  —  Vol  Max.,  6,  6,  y  6.)  He  prosecuted, 
in  his  tribunate  and  afterward,  several  of  his  pri- 
vate enemies,  as  iErailius  Scaurus  and  Junius  Sila- 
nus.  ( Vol.  Max.,  I.  e.—Dion  Cat*.,  Fr.,  100.— Cic., 
Dtv.  in  Cacti.,  20;  Vtrr.,  3,  47;  Cornel.,  2;  Pro 
Scaur.,  1.)  He  was  consul  B.C.  96  with  C.  Cas- 
sias, and  censor  B.C.  92  with  Licinius  Crassus,  the 
orator.  In  his  censorship  he  and  his  colleague  shut 
up  the  schools  of  the  Latin  rhetoricians  (Cic.,  De 
Oral.,  3,  24.  —  Gell.,  IS,  11),  but  this  was  the  only 
thing  in  which  they  acted  in  concert.  Their  cen- 
sorship was  long  celebrated  for  their  disputes.  Do- 
mains was  of  a  violent  temper,  and  was,  moreover, 
in  favour  of  the  anoient  simplicity  of  living,  while 
Crassus  loved  luxury  and  encouraged  art.  Among 
the  many  sayings  recorded  of  both,  we  are  told  that 
Crassus  observed,  "  that  it  was  no  wonder  that  a 
man  had  a  beard  of  brass,  who  had  a  mouth  of  iron 
and  a  heart  of  lead."  (Plin.,  H.  N.,  18, 1—  Suet., 

1.  e.  —  Vol.  Max.,  0,  1,  6  4.—  Macrob.,  Sat  ,  2,  11.) 
Cicero  says  that  Domitius  was  not  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  orators,  but  that  he  spoke  well  enough, 
and  had  sufficient  talent  to  maintain  his  high  rank. 
(Cte.,  BrW.,44. )— V.  L.  Domtios  Cr.  r.  Cn.  v.,  son 
of  No.  III.  and  brother  of  No.  IV.,  was  praetor  in 
Sicily,  probably  in  B.C.  06,  shortly  after  the  Ser- 
vile war,  when  slaves  had  been  forbidden  to  carry 
arms.  He  ordered  a  slave  to  be  crucified  for  kill- 
ing a  wild  boar  with  a  bunting-spear.  (Cic.,  Verr., 
5,  Z.—  Val.  Max.,  6,  3,  6  6.)  He  was  consul  in  04. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  he  es- 
poused the  side  of  the  latter,  and  was  murdered  at 
Rome,  by  order  of  the  younger  Marius,  by  the  prse- 
tor  Damasippus.  (Appian,  B.  C,  1,  88 — Vellci.,  2, 
36.— Orot.,  6, 20  — VI.  Cr.  Domitius  Cr.  r.  Cm.  r, 
apparently  a  son  of  No.  IV.,  married  Cornelia,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cornelius  Cinna,  consul  in  B.C.  87,  and  in 
the  civil  war  between  Marius  and  Sulla  espoused 
the  side  of  the  former.  When  Sulla  obtained  the 
supreme  power  in  82,  Ahenobarbus  was  proscribed, 
and  fled  to  Africa,  where  ho  was  joined  by  many 
who  were  in  the  same  condition  as  himself.  With 
the  assistance  of  the  Numidian  king,  Hiarbas,  he 
collected  an  army,  but  was  defeated  near  Utica  by 
Cn.  Fumpeius,  whom  Sulla  had  sent  against  him, 
and  was  afterward  killed  in  the  storming  of  his 
camp,  B.C.  81.  According  to  some  accounts,  he 
was  kilted  after  the  battle  by  command  of  Pompey. 
(Lit.,  Efit.,  89.—  Pint.,  Poms.,  10, l2.—Zonar<u,  10, 

2.  — Pro*.,  6,  21.— Vol.  Max.,  6,  3,  *  8.)— VII.  L. 
Dohitius  Cn.  r.  Cn.  h.,  son  of  No.  IV.,  is  first  men- 
tioned in  B.C.  70  by  Cicero,  as  a  witness  against 
Verres.  In  61  he  was  curule  tedile,  when  he  ex- 
hibited a  hundred  Numidian  lions,  and  continued 
the  games  so  long,  that  the  people  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  circus  before  the  exhibition  was  over  in 
order  to  take  food,  which  was  the  first  time  they 


had  done  so.  {Dion  Can.,  37, 46.—  PIol,  ft  H^t, 
64 :  this  pause  in  the  games  was  called  d&dm, 
Hot.,  Ev.,  1,  19,  47.)  He  married  Porcia,  the  ti- 
ter of  M.  Cato,  and  in  his  tedileship  supported  tie 
latter  in  bis  proposals  against  bribery  at  election, 
which  were  directed  against  Pompey,  who  wu  pur- 
chasing votes  for  Afranius.  The  political  opium 
of  Ahenobarbus  coincided  with  those  of  Cato;  he 
was,  throughout  his  life,  one  of  the  strongest  art- 
porters  of  the  aristocratical  party.  He  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  opposing  the  measures  of  Cesar  and 
Pompey  after  their  coalition,  and  in  69  wu  accused 
by  Vettius,  at  the  instigation  of  Caesar,  of  being  a 
accomplice  to  the  pretended  conspiracy  against  the 
life  of  Pompey. 

Ahenobarbus  was  praetor  in  B.C.  58,  and  proposed 
an  investigation  into  the  validity  of  the  Julian  Ian 
of  the  preceding  year,  but  the  senate  dared  not » 
tertain  his  propositions.  He  was  candidate  for  the 
consulship  of  65,  and  threatened  that  he  would,  a 
his  consulship,  carry  into  execution  the  measures  he 
had  proposed  in  his  preetorship,  and  deprive  Cesar 
of  bis  province.  He  was  defeated,  bowerer,  bj 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  who  also  became  candidates, 
and  was  driven  from  the  Campus  Martins,  on  the 
day  of  election,  by  force  of  arms.  He  became  > 
candidate  again  in  the  following  year,  and  Cesar 
and  Pompey,  whose  power  was  firmly  established, 
did  not  oppose  him.  He  was,  accordingly,  elected 
consul  for  (4  with  Ap.  Claudius  Piucher,  a  lehtne 
of  Pompey,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  anjthtag 
against  Caesar  and  Pompey.  He  did  not  go  to  i 
province  at  the  expiration  of  his  consulship;  sad 
as  the  friendship  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  end- 
ed, he  became  closely  allied  with  the  latter,  b 
B.C.  62,  be  was  chosen  by  Pompey  to  preside,  n 
quaesitor,  in  the  court  for  the.  trial  of  Clodha.  fr 
the  next  two  or  three  yean,  during  Cicero's  ab- 
sence in  Cilicia,  our  information  about  Aheaobarbs) 
is  principally  derived  from  the  letters  of  his  enemy 
Ckelius  to  Cicero.  In  B.C.  60,  be  was  a  candidate 
for  the  place  in  the  college  of  augurs,  vacant  bj  tit 
death  of  Hortensius,  but  was  defeated  by  Antaaj 
through  the  influence  of  Caesar. 

The  senate  appointed  him  to  succeed  Cesar  a 
the  province  of  farther  Gaul,  and  on  the  march*' 
the  latter  into  Italy  (49),  he  was  the  only  one  of  ike 
aristocratical  party  who  showed  any  energy  or  mur- 
age. He  threw  himself  into  Corfinium  with  abosi 
twenty  cohorts,  expecting  to  be  supported  by  Pom- 
pey ;  but  as  the  latter  did  nothing  to  assist  him.  be 
was  compelled  by  his  own  troops  to  surrendn  to 
Cesar.  His  own  soldiers  were  incorporated  iao 
Caesar's  army,  but  Ahenobarbus  was  dismissed  -< 
Caesar  uninjured :  an  act  of  clemency  «  hich  be  dii 
not  expect,  and  which  he  would  certainly  not  ban 
showed  if  he  had  been  the  conqueror.  Desp«:ntj 
of  life,  he  had  ordered  his  physician  to  adinioM.: 
to  him  poison,  but  the  latter  gave  him  only  a  sleep- 
ing draught.  Ahenobarbus'a  feelings  against  Cisar 
remained  unaltered,  but  he  was  too  deeply  offend* 
by  the  conduct  of  Pompey  to  join  him  immediate)! 
He  retired  for  a  short  time  to  Cosa  in  Etrnria,  ui 
afterward  sailed  to  Massilia,  of  which- the  inhabi- 
tants appointed  him  governor.  He  prosecuted  lb* 
war  vigorously  against  Caesar;  but  the  town  »a 
eventually  taken,  and  Ahenobarbus  escaped  in « 
vessel,  which  was  the  only  one  that  got  off. 

Ahenobarbus  now  went  to  Pompey  in  Tbesalj 
and  proposed  that  after  the  war  all  senators  sbcoK 
be  brought  to  trial  who  had  remained  neutral « t 
Cicero,  whom  he  branded  as  a  coward,  was  not  i 
little  afraid  of  him.  He  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pbv- 
salia  (48),  where  he  commanded  the  left  wing.  u& 
according  to  Cicero's  assertion  in  the  second  Phfli> 
pic,  by  the  hand  of  Antony.    Aheoobarbos  was ' 
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man  of  great  energy  of  character ;  be  remained  Arm 
to  bis  political  principles,  bat  'was  little  scrupulous 
in  tbe  means  be  employed  to  maintain  them.  (The 
passages  of  Cicero  in  which  Abenobarbus  is  men- 
tioned are  given  in  Orelli's  Onomasticon  Tullianum. 
—Suetonius,  Ncr.,  3. — Dim  Cassias,  rib.  89,  41. 
—Ctuar,  BtU.  Cw.)  —  VIII.  Cn.  Domnos  L.  r. 
Cw.  if.,  son  of  tbe  preceding,  was  taken  with  his 
father  at  Corfininm  (B.C.  49),  and  was  present  at 
the  battle  of  Pharsatia  (48),  but  did  not  take  any 
farther  part  in  the  war.  He  did  not,  however,  return 
:o  Italy  till  46,  wben  he  was  pardoned  by  Cesar. 
He  probably  bad  no*  share  in  the  murder  of  Cesar 
;44),  though  some  writers  expressly  assert  that  he 
was  one  of  the  conspirators  j  but  he  followed  Bra- 
ns into  Macedonia  after  Cesar's  death,  and  was 
condemned  by  the  Lex  Pedia,  in  48,  as  one  of  the 
nurderers  or  Ctesar.  In  43  he  commanded  a  fleet 
if  fifty  ships  in  the  Ionian  Sen,  and  completely  de- 
feated Domitins  Cal vinos  on  the  day  of  the  first 
lattle  of  Philippi,  as  tbe  latter  attempted  to  saH  oat 
if  Brandisium.  He  was  sainted  imperator  in  con- 
;eqaence,  and  a  record  of  this  victory  is  preserved 
n  a  coin,  which  represents  a  trophy  placed  open  the 
i row  of  a  vessel.  The  head  on  the  other  side  of 
be  coin  has  a  beard,  in  reference  to  tbe  reputed 
'rigin  of  the  family. 

After  the  battle  of  Philippi  (43),  Ahenobarbus 
onducted  the  war  independently  of  Sex.  Pompeius, 
nd  with  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships  and  two  legions 
lundered  the  coasts  of  tbe  Ionian  Sea. 

In  40,  Ahenobarbus  became  reconciled  to  Antony, 
rhich  gave  great  offence  to  Octavianus,  and  was 
•laced  over  Bithynht  by  Antony.  In  the  peace  eon- 
hided  with  Sex.  Pompeius  in  39,  Anton*/  provided 
or  the  safety  of  Ahenobarbus,  and  obtained  for  htm 
he  promise  of  the  consulship  for  33.  Ahenobarbus 
emained  a  considerable  time  in  Asia,  and  accom- 
anied  Antony  in  his  unfortunate  campaign  against 
he  Parthians  in  36.  He  became  consul,  according 
3  agreement,  in  33,  in  which  year  (he  open  rupture 
ook  place  between  Antony  and  Augustas.  Aheno- 
arbus  fled  from  Rome  to  Antony  at  Ephesus.  where 
e  found  Cleopatra  with  him,  and  endeavoured,  in 
ain,  to  obtain  her  removal  from  the  army.  Many 
f  the  soldiers,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of  An- 
my,  offered  the  command  to  him ;  but  he  preferred 
netting  the  party  altogether,  and  accordingly  went 
rer  to  Augustus,- shortly  before  the  battle  of  Acti- 
an.  He  was  not,  however,  present  at  the  battle, 
i  be  died  a  few  days  after  joining  Augustus.  Sue- 
nius  says  that  he  was  the  best  of  his  family.  (Cie., 
hit.,  3,  II;  10,  6;  Brut.,  3(5;  ad  Fat*.,  6,  22  — 
ppian,  B.  C,  6,  68,  68,  66.— Phtt.,  Anton.,  70,  71. 
-Dion  Cassius,  lib.  47,  I. —  Veil  tins,  %  76,  84.— 
uelonius,  Ner.,  3. — Tacitus,  Ann.,  4,  44.)— IX.  L. 
oMiTins  Cn.  r.  L.  w.,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
■trothed  in  B.C.  39,  at  the  meeting  of  Octavianus 
id  Antony  at  Tarentura,  to  Antonia,  the  daughter 
'  tbe  latter  by  Octavia.  He  was  sedihs  in  B.C.  32, 
id  consul  in  B.C.  16.  After  his  consulship,  and 
obably  as  the  successor  of  Tiberias,  he  command- 

the  Roman  army  in  Germany,  crossed  the  Elbe, 
id  penetrated  farther  into  the  country  than  any  of 
3  predecessors  had  done.  He  received,  in  conse- 
ence,  the  insignia  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.D.  35. 
letonins  describes  him  as  haughty,  prodigal,  and 
ucl,  and  relates  that  in  his  aedileahip  he  corn- 
mded  the  censor  L.  Plancas  to  make  way*  for 
n ;  and  that  in  his  prtetorship  and  'consulship  he 
ought  Roman  knights  and  matrons  on  the  stage, 
j  exhibited  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  every  quarter 

the  city,  and  his  gladiatorial  combats  were  con- 
cted  with  so  much  bloodshed,  that  Augustus  was 
liged  to  put  some  restraint  upon  them.  (Su- 
vitus.  Ncr.,  4. —  Tacitus,  A  in.,  4,  44. — Dion  CVft- 
8S 


sius,  84,  89.  —Vtltnut,  3,  73.) — X.  Cir.  Doarmus 
L.  r.  Cr».  v.,  son  of  the  preceding,  and  father  of 
the  Emperor  Nero.  He  married  Agrippina,  the 
daughter  of  Germanieus.  He  was  consul  A.D.  33, 
and  afterward  proconsul  in  Sicily.  He  died  at 
Pyrgi,  in  Etruria,  of  dropsy.  His  life  was  stained 
with  crimes  of  every  kind.  He  was  accused,  as 
tbe  accomplice  of  Albucifla,  of  the  crimes  of  adul- 
tery and  murder,  and  also  of  incest  with  his  sistet 
Domitia  Lepida,  and  only  escaped  execution  by  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  When  congratulated  on  the 
birth  of  his  son,  afterward  Nero,  he  replied  that 
whatever  was  sprang  from  him  and  Agrippina 
couM  only  bring  ruin  to  the  state.  (Suetonius,  Ne- 
ro, 6,  6.— Taeitus,  Ann.,  4,  78;  6,  1,  47;  IS,  64. 
— Tettenu,  2,  73.— Dion  Cassius,  68,  17.)— XI.  Ck. 
Do»rn*r,  praetor  m  the  year  B.C.  64,  presided  at 
the  second  trial  of  M.  Coelins.  (Cicero,  ad  Quin. 
Frj  2,  13.)  He  may  have  been  the  son  of  No.  V. — 
XII.  L.  Don-ntis,  praetor  B.C.  86,  commanded  the 
province  of  nearer  Spain,  with  the  title  of  procon- 
sul. In  79,  he  was  summoned  into  farther  Spain 
by  Q.  Metelias  Pins,  who  was  m  want  of  assistance 
against  Sertorras,  but  he  was  defeated  and  killed  hv 
Hiituleius,  quaestor  of  Serterios,  near  the  Anas 
(But.,  Strt.,  13.— Mr.,  Emt.,  90.—Eutrop.,  6,  i.  ■ 
Floras,  3,  33. — Orot.,  6,  33.) 

AlalcomI  wu  fkAaXxofuvia),  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Ogyges,  who,  as  well  as  her  two  sisters,  Thelxio- 
neaa  and  Autis,  were  regarded  as  supernatural  be- 
ings, who  watched  over  oaths  and  saw  that  they 
were  not  taken  rashly  or  thoughtlessly.  Their 
name  was  UpoiMxai,  and  they  had  a  temple  in 
common  at  the  foot  of  the  Telphostan  Mount  in 
Boeotia.  The  representations  of  these  divinities 
consisted  of  mere  heads,  and  no  parts  of  animate 
were  sacrificed  to  them  except  heads.  (Pans..  9 
33,  *  2,  i.—Panyasis,  ap.  Stepk.  Byx.,  t.  v.  Tpe/i^n. 
— Suid.,  s.  v.  UpafiiiKn. — miller,  Orehom.,  p.  128, 
dee.) 

AlbikovInos,  IH.  P.  Tulliot, belonged  to  the  party 
of  Marius  in  the  first  civfl  war,  and  was  one  of  the 
twelve  who  were  declared  enemies  of  the  state  in 
B.C.  87.  He  thereupon  fled  to  Hlempsal  in  Nu- 
midia.  After  the  defeat  of  Carbo  and  Norbanus  in 
B.C.  81,  be  obtained  the  pardon  of  Sulla  by  treach- 
erously putting  to  death  many  of  the  principal  offi- 
cers of  Norbanus,  whom  be  had  invited  to  a  ban- 
quet. Ariminiam,  in  consequence,  revolted  to  Sulla, 
whence  the  Pseudo-Asconias  (in  Cic.,  Verr.,  p.  168, 
ed.  Oretti)  speaks  of  Albinovanus  betraying  it.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C,  1,  60,  63,  91 .— Floras,  9,  31,  ?  7.) 

Albinos  or  Albos,  the  name  of  the  principal  fam- 
ily of  the  patrician  Postumia  gens.  The  original 
name  was  AIbusr  as  appears  from  the  Fasti,  which 
was  afterward  lengthened  into  Albinos.  We  find, 
in  proper,  names  in  Latin,  derivatives  in  anus,  enus, 
and  inus,  used,  without  any  additional  meaning,  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  simple  form*.  (Comp.  Nie- 
buhr.  Hist,  of  Heme,  1,  n,  219.) — I.  A.  Post*j*ius  P. 
f.  Aibus  RioiLr.ENsie,  was,  according  to  Livy,  dic- 
tator B.C.  498,  wben  he  conquered  the  Latins  in 
the  great  battle  near  Lake  Regillos.  Roman  story 
related  that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  seen  fighting  in 
this  battle  on  the  side  of  the  Romans,  whence  the 
dictator  afterward  dedicated  a  temple  to  Castor  and 
Pollux  in  the  forum.  He  was  consul  B.C.  496,  in 
which  year  some  of  the  annals,  according  to  Livy, 
placed  the  battle  of  the  Lake  Regillus ;  and  ft  is  to 
this  year  that  Dionysius  assigns  it.  (lav.,  3,  19, 20, 
21.— Dionys.,  6,  2,  &c— Vol.  Max  ,  1,  8,  Y  1. — Cte., 
De  Nat.  Dear.,  2,  2 ;  8, 6.)  The  surname  Regillensia 
is  usually  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  this 
battle ;  but  Niebuhr  thinks  that  it  was  taken  from  a 
place  of  residence,  jnst  as  the  Clandii  bore  (he  same 
name,  and  that  the  later  annalists  only  spoke  of- 
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Postumlus  a*  commander  in  consequence  of  the 
name.  Livy  (30,  46)  •  tales  expressly,  that  Scipio 
Africanus  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  a  sur- 
name from  his  conquests.  (Niebukr,  Hut.  of  Rome, 
1,  p.  666.)— II.  Sp.  Postomius  A.  r.  P.  n.  Albds  Re- 
oillbnsis,  apparently,  according  to  the  Fasti,  the 
son  of  the  preceding  (though  it  must  be  observed, 
that  in  these  early  times  no  dependance  can  be  pla- 
ced upon  these  genealogies),  was  consul  B.C.  466. 
(Lit.,  8,  a.—  Dionya.,  9,  60.)  He  was  one  of  the 
three  commissioners  sent  into  Greece  to  collect  in- 
formation about  the  laws  of  that  country,  and  was 
a  member  of  the  first  decern  virate  in  461.  (Lib.,  3, 
81,  33. — Diony*.,  10,  63,  66.)  He  commanded,  as 
legatus,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  battle 
in  which  the  iGquians  and  Volscians  were  defeated 
in  446.  (Liv.,  8, 70.) — III.  A.  Postomius  A.  r.  P.  n. 
Albds  Reqillbnsis,  apparently  son  of  No.  I.,  was 
consul  B.C.  464,  and  carried  on  war  against  the 
jEquiana.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the 
jEquians  in  466,  on  which  occasion  he  was  insulted 
by  their  commander.  (Lot.,  8,  4,  6,  86. — Dionys., 
9,  62,  66.)— IV.  Sr.  Postomius  Sp.  r.  A.  k.  Albds 
Rboillbnsis,  apparently  son  of  No.  II.,  was  consu- 
lar tribune  B.C.  432,  and  served  as  legatus  in  the 
war  in  the  following  year.  (Lis.,  4,  36,  27.)— V.  P. 
Postumius  A.  r.  A.  it.  Albinos  Rcoillbhsis,  whom 
Livy  calls  Marcus,  was  consular  tribune  B.C.  414, 
and  was  killed,  in  an  insurrection  of  the  soldiers, 
whom  he  had  deprived  of  the  plunder  of  the  ^Equi- 
an  town  of  Bole,  which  he  had  promised  them. 
(Liv.,  4,  49,  60.)— VI.  M.  Postomius  A.  r.  A.  n. 
Xlbinds  Rboillensis,  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (6,  1) 
as  consular  tribune  in  B.C.  403,  but  was,  in  reality, 
censor  in  that  year  with  M.  Furius  Camillas.  (Fotti 
Ctpitol.)  In  their  censorship  a  fine  was  imposed 
upon  all  men  who  remained  single  up  to  old  age. 
(Vol.  Max.,  3,9,  I)  l.—Plut.,  Cam.,  6.— Diet,  of  Ant., 
I.  v.  Uzorium.y-~Vll.  A.  Postomius  Albinos  Rboil- 
lensis, consular  tribune  B.C.  397,  collected,  with 
his  colleague  L.  Julius,  an  army  of  volunteers,  since 
the  tribunes  prevented  them  from  making  a  regular 
levy,  and  cut  off  a  body  of  Tarquinienses,  who  were 
returning  home  after  plundering  the  Roman  territo- 
ry. (Liv.,  6,  16.) — VIII.  Sp.  Postomius  Albinos 
Rboillensis,  consular  tribune  B.C.  394,  carried  on 
the  war  against  the  jEquians ;  he  at  first  suffered 
a  defeat,  but  afterward  conquered  them  complete- 
ly. (Lis.,  6,  36,  38.) — IX.  Sp.  Postumios,  was  con- 
sul B.C.  334,  and  invaded,  with  his  colleague  T. 
Veturius  Calvinus,  the  country  of  the  Sidicini;  but, 
on  account  of  the  great  forces  which  the  enemy  had 
collected,  and  the  report  that  the  Samnites  were 
coming  to  their  assistance,  a  dictator  was  appoint- 
ed. (Lh.,  8,  16, 17.)  He  was  censor  in  333  and 
raagister  equitum  in  337,  when  M.  Claudius  Marcel- 
Jus  was  appointed  dictator  to  hold  the  comitia  (8,, 
17,  33).  In  331,  he  was  consul  a  second  time  with 
T.  Veturius  Calvinus,  and  marched  against  the 
Samnites,  but  was  defeated  near  Caudium,  and  obli- 
ged to  surrender  with  bis  whole  army,  who  were 
sent  under  the  yoke.  As  the  price  of  bis  deliver- 
ance and  that  of  the  army,  he  and  his  colleague  and 
the  other  commanders  swore,  in  the  name  of  the 
Republic,  to  a  humiliating  peace.  The  consuls,  on 
their  return  to  Rome,  laid  down  their  office  after 
appointing  a  dictator ;  and  the  senate,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  Postomius,  resolved  that  all  persons  who 
bad  sworn  to  the  peace  should  be  given  up  to  the 
Samnites.  Postumius,  with  the  other  prisoners, 
accordingly  went  to  the  Samnites,  but  they  refused 
to  accent  them,  (lav.,  9,  1-10. — Appian,  De  Reb. 
Samn.,  3-6.— Cie.,  Dt  Off.,  8,  30;  Colo,  13.)— X. 
A.  Postomius  A.'p.  L.  if.,  was  consul  B.C.  242  with 
Lutatius  Catulus,  who  defeated  the  Carthaginians  off 
the  jEgates,  and  thus  brought  the  first  Punic  war 


to  an  end.   Aibinua  was  kept  in  the  city,  ipim 
bis  will,  by  the  Pontifex  Maximo*,  because  tent 
Flamen  Martialis.    (Liv  ,  Evil.,  19;  23,  13  -£,. 
trap  ,  2,  27— Vol.  Max.,  1, 1,  §  2.)  He  was  am 
in  334.    (Fasti  Capitol.)— XI.  L  Poircnci  JL ,. 
A.  n.,  apparently  a  son  of  the  preceding,  was  cot. 
sul  B.C.  234,  and  again  in  229.  In  his  second  con- 
sulship be  made  war  upon  the  IHyrians.  (£«&■» 
3,  4.— Orai.,  4,  13.— Dim  Cau.,  Frag.,  151-ft! 
lyb.,  2,  11,  <tc.,  who  erroneously  calls  him  iiiu 
instead  of  Lucius.)  In  316,  the  third  year  of  lie 
second  Punic  war,  he  was  made  pretor,  and  sea 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  while  abaeot  was  ekctto 
consul  the  third  time  for  the  following  year,  sis. 
But  he  did  not  live  to  enter  upon  his  consulship; 
for  be  and  his  army  were  destroyed  by  the  Bou  a 
the  wood  Li  tana,  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  His  bead  «as 
cutoff  and,  after  being  lined  withgold,  was  dedicated 
to  the  gods  by  the  Boii,  and  used  as  a  sacred  dral- 
ing-vessel.    (Liv.,  33,  35  ;  23,  24—  PoJyi.,  3,  MS, 
118.— Cic.,  Tuse  ,  1,  37.)— XII.  Sp.  PorhiiiiL 
r.  A.  h.,  was  praetor  peregrinus  in  B.C.  189  ;lcr, 
37,  47,  50),  and  consul  in  186.   In  bis  cmnMt 
the  senalus  consul  turn  was  passed,  which  is  sul  a- 
tant,  suppressing  the  worship  of  Bacchus  ia  Roes, 
in  consequence  of  the  abominable  crimes  sfciri 
were  committed  in  connexion  with  it.  (£u.39.S, 
11,  Ac—  KW.  Max.,  6,  3,  4  7.— PUn.,  E  .V,  31 
10. — Diet,  of  AM.,  p.  366.)   He  was  alsoangor,  aod 
died  in  179,  at  an  advanced  age.  (Lis.,  40,  ti- 
de., Cato,  3  >— XIII.  A.  Postomius  Ai.1i, 
was  curate  sedile  B.C.  187,  when  he  exhibited  to 
Great  Games,  praetor  185,  and  consul  180.  [hi, 
39,  7,  23  ;  40,  35.)    In  his  consulship  he  eonktal 
the  war  against,  the  Ligurians  (40,  41).  He  is 
censor  in  174  with  Q.  Fulvios.   Their  censors^ 
was  a  severe  one:  they  expelled  nine  members  he 
the  senate,  and  degraded  many  of  equestrian  mi 
They  executed,  however,  many  public  works.  M 
41,82 ;  42, 10.— Comp.  Cic,  Kerr.,  1, 41 )  Hew 
elected,  in  bis  oensorship,  one  of  the  decemrm& 
crorum,  in  the  place  of  L.  Cornelius  Lentulos.  (tit. 
42,  10.)   Albums  was  engaged  in  many  public  ms- 
sions.  In  176,  he  was  seot  into  Northern  Grew  a 
inquire  into  .the  truth  of  the  representations  of  it 
Dardanians  and  Theesalians  about  the  Bastanz  irl 
Perseus.    (Poly*.,  26,  9.)    In  171,  he  was  sew  e 
one  of  the  ambassadors  to  Crete  (Lis.,  42, 35),  :* 
after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  168,  he  *as  ok 
of  the  ten  commissioners  appointed  to  settle  tfcts- 
fairs  of  the  country  with  JEmilius  Paullus  (43.  IT 
Livy  not  unfrequently  calls  him  Luscus,  from  wh 
it  would  seem  that  he  was  blind  of  one  eye.— SIT 
Sp.  Postomius  A.  p.  A.  w.  Albinos  Paucities,  prob- 
ably a  brother  of  Nos.  XIII.  and  Xy.,  perhaps  abus- 
ed the  surname  of  Paullulus,  as  being  small  of  s» 
ure,  to  distinguish  him  more  accurately  from  bism 
brothers.  He  was  praetor  in  Sicily  B.C.  183,  and  ca 
sul  174.  (Lis.,  39, 46 ;  41, 86 ;  43, 2.>-XV.  L  Pen- 
umius  A.  p.  A.  m.,  probably  a  brother  of  Nos.  XI- 
and  XIV.,  was  praetor  B.C.  180,  and  obtained  t» 
province  of  farther  Spain.    His  command  was  re- 
longed  in  the  following  year.    After  cooquerirg  Uf 
Vaccssi  and  Lusitani,  he  returned  to  Rome  in 
and  obtained  a  triumph  on  account  of  his  touci* 
(Lit.,  40,  85,  44,  47,  48,  50;  41,  3,  11)  He  w 
consul  in  173,  with  M.  Popillius  Laenas;  aodtif 
war  in  Liguria  was  assigned  to  both  consols.  A-- 
binus,  however,  was  first  sent  into  Campania  c 
separate  the  land  of  the  state  from  that  of  nmtr 
persons ;  and  this  business  occupied  him  at » 
summer,  so  that  he  was  unable  to  go  into  his  p  :■ 
ince.   He  was  the  first  Roman  magistral  rt--1  f- 
the  allies  to  any  expense  in  travelling  throu:1-. 
territories.   (Lit>-,  41,  33;  42,  I,  9  )  The 
of  the  Floralia,  which  had  been  dismntin  ri. 
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restored  in  his  consulship.  (On.,  Fail.,  6,  389.)  In 
171,  he  was  one  of  the  ambassadors  Bent  to  Masi- 
nissa  and  the  Carthaginians  in  order  to  raise  troops 
for  the  war  against  Perseus.  (Ltt.,43, 36.)  In  168, 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  the  censor- 
ship (43, 16).  He  served  under  jEmilius  PauUus.in 
Macedonia  in  168,  and  commanded  the  second  le- 
gion in  the  battle  with  Perseus  (46, 41).  The  last 
time  he  is  mentioned  is  in  this  war,  when  he  was 
tent  to  plunder  the  town  of  the  jEnii  (46,  37).— XVI. 
A.  Postowus,  one  of  the  officers  in  the  army  of 
^Emilias  Paulkis  in  Macedonia,  B.C.  168.  He  was 
sent  by  Paulina  to  treat  with  Perseus ;  and  after- 
ward Perseus  and  bis  son  Philip  were  committed 
.o  his  care  by  Paulina.  (Lit).,  46,  4,  28.)— XVII. 
U  Posrtwus  Sr.  r.  L.  apparently  son  of  No.  XII., 
.vaa  corale  tedile  B.C.  161,  and  exhibited  the  Ludi 
legale  uses,  at  which  the  Eunuch  of  Terence  was 
tcted.  He  was  consul  in  164,  and  died  seven  days 
ifter  he  had  set  out  from  Rome  in  order  to  go  to  his 
wrovince.  It  was  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by 
lis  wife.  (Obttq.,  76.— Vol.  Mas.,  6,  3,  $  8.)— 
K.VUI.  A.  Posrawua  A.  p.  A.  h.,  apparently  son  of 
<*o.  XIII.,  was  pnetor  B.C.  166 (  Ck.,  Acad.,  3, 45.— 
Polyb.,  38,  1),  and  consul  in  161  with  L.  Licinius 
Uicullus.  He  and  his  ooUeague  were  thrown  into 
irison  try  the  tribunes  for  conducting  the  levies  with 
oo  much  seventy.  (Lin.,  EjriL,  48. — Polyb.,  36, 
J. — (hot.,  4,  SI.)  He  was  one  of  the  ambassadors 
tent  in  163  to  make  peace  between.  Attains  and  Pru- 
iias  (Polyb.,  33, 11),  and  accompanied  L.  Mummius 
\chaicos  into  Greece,  in  146,  as  one  of  bis  legates. 
There  was  a  statue  erected  to  his  honour  on  the 
Isthmus,  (die.  ad  Att.,  13,  30,  33.)  Albinos  was 
veil  acquainted  with  Greek  literature,  and  wrote  in 
hat  language  a  poem  and  a  Roman  history,  the  lat- 
er of  which  is  mentioned  by  several  ancient  wri- 
ers.  Polybius  (40,  6)  speaks  of  him  as  a  vain  and 
ightheaded  man,  who  disparaged  his  own  people, 
tnd  was  sillily  devoted  to  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
are.  He  relates  a  tale  of  him  and  the  elder  Cato, 
who  reproved  Albinos  sharply  because,  in  the  pref- 
ice  to  bis  history,  he  begged  the  pardon  of  hi*  read- 
;rs  if  he  should  make  any.  mistakes-  in  writing  in  a 
(j reign  language ;  Cato  reminded  him  that  he  was 
i6t  compelled  to  write  at  all,  but  that,  if  he  chose  to 
write,  he  had  no  business  to  ask  for  the  indulgence 
>f  his  readers.  This  tale  is  also  related  by  Gellius 
11,  8),  Macrobius  (Preface  to  Saturn.),  Plutarch 
Cato,  12),  and  Suidas  (*.  ».  KiXot  Iloirrfyuor). 
Polybius  also  says  that  Albums  imitated  the  worst 
>arts  of  the  Greek  character,  that  he  was  entirely 
levoted  to  pleasure,  snd  shirked  all  labour  and  dan- 
ger. He  relates  that  he  retired  to  Thebes,  when 
he  battle  was  fought  at  Pbocis,  on  the  plea-  of  in- 
lispositioo,  but  afterward  wrote  an  account  of  it 
o  the  senate  as  if  he  had  been  present.  Cicero 
ipeaks  with  rather  more  respect  of  bis  literary  mar- 
ts :  be  calls  him  ioctut  homo  and  litterahu  et  diter- 
u*.  (Cic,  Acad,  3,  46 ;  Brut.,  31.)  Macrobius 
ft,  16)  quotes  a  passage  from  the  first  book  of  the 
Vnnals  of  Albinus  respecting  Brutus,  and  as  he  uses 
he  words  of  Albinus,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the 
5  reek  history  may  have  been  translated  into  Latin. 
V  work  of  Albinus,  on  the  arrival  of  .Eneas  in  Italy, 
s  referred  to  by  Servius  (ad  Virg.,  JSn.,  9, 710),  and 
be  author  of  the  work  "  De  Origins  Gentis  Ro- 
nanse,"  c.  15.  (Kraute,  Vita  el  Fragnu  Veterum  Hii- 
Romanorum,  p.  187,  <fec.  yZ-XIX.  8r.  Postu- 
fius  Albihus  Maokvs,  was  consul  B.C.  148,  in 
which  year  a  great  fire  happened  at  Rome.  (Obiec., 
IB.)  It  is  this  Sp.  Albinos  of  whom  Cicero  speaks 
n  the  Brutus  (c.  85),  and  says  that  there  were  many 
nations  of  his  —XX.  Sr.  PosTomoa  Sp.  p.  Sp.  k., 
jrobablyson  of  No.  XIX.,  was  conaul  B.C.  110,  and 
obtained  the  province  of  Numidia  to  carry  on  the 


war  against  Jugurtha.  He  made  vigorous  prepar- 
ations for  war,  but  when  he  reached  the  province, 
be  did  not  adopt  any  active  measures,  but  allowed 
himself  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices  of  Jugurtha, 
who  constantly  promised  to  surrender.  Many  per- 
sons supposed  that  his  inactivity  was  intentional, 
and  that  Jugurtha  had  bought  him  over.  When  Al- 
binus departed  from  Africa,  he  left  his  brother  Aulus 
in  oommand.  (Vid.  No.  XXI  )  After  the  defeat  of 
the  latter  he  returned  to  Numidia,  but,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  disorganized  state  of  bis  army,  he  did 
not  prosecute  the  war,  and  handed  over  the  army  in 
this  condition,  in  the  following  year,  to  the  Consul 
MeteUus.  (Sail.,  Jug.,  86,  36,  39,  44.—  (hot.,  4, 
16. — Eutrop.,  4,  36.)  He  was  condemned  by  the 
Mamilia  Lex,  which  was  passed  to  punish  all  those 
who  had  been  guilty  of  treasonable  practices  with 
Jugurtha.  (Cic.,  Brut.,  34.— Comp.  Sail.,  Jug.,  40.) 
— XXI.  A.  PoaTDJiios,  brother  of  No.  XX.,  and 
probably  son  of  No.  XIX.,  was  left  by  his  brother 
as  pro-praetor,  in  eananand  of  the  army  in  Africa,  in 
B.C.  110.  ( Vid  No.  XX.)  He  marched  to  besiege 
Suthul,  where  the  treasures  of  Jugurtha  were  de- 
posited ;  but  Jugurtha,  under  the  promise  of  giving 
him  a  large  sum  of  money,  induced  him  to  lead  bis 
army  into  a  retired  place,  where  he  was  suddenly  • 
attacked  by  the  Numtdian  king,  and  only  saved  bis 
troops  from  total  destruction  by  allowing  them  to 
pass  under  the  yoke,  and  undertaking  to  leave  Nu- 
midia in  ten  days.  (Sail.,  Jug.,  86-38.)— XXII.  A. 
PosTBaroa  A.  p.  Sr.  ».,  grandson  of  No.  XIX.,  and 
probably  son  of  No.  XXL,  wasoonsul  B.C.  99,  with 
M.  Antooius.  (Pli*.,  H.  N.,  8,  1.— Obttq,,  106.) 
Genius  (4,  6)  quotes  the  words  of  a  senates  consul- 
turn  passed  in  their  consulship  in  consequence  of 
the  spears  of  Mars  having  moved.  Cicero  says  that 
he  was  a  good  speaker.  (Brut.,  36 ;  pott  Red.  id 
Quir.,  6.) — XXIII.  A.  Pobtohiu*,  a  person  of  prae- 
torian rank,  commanded  the  fleet,  B.C.  89,  in  the 
Marsio  war,  and  was  killed  by  bis  own  soldiers  un- 
der the  plea  that  he  meditated  treachery,  but,  in  re- 
ality, on  account  of  bis  cruelty.  Sulla,  who  was 
then,  a  legate  of  the  Consul  Poroius  Cato,  incorpora- 
ted bis  troops  with  his  own,  but  did  not  punish  the 
offenders.  (Liv.,  EpiL,  ib.—Phtt.,  Sulla,  6.)— 
XXIV.  A.  PosTUHipa,  was  placed  by  Caesar  over  - 
Sicily,  B.C.  48.  (Appian,  B.  C,  8,  48.)— XXV.  D. 
Jnxras  Baoros,  adopted  by  No.  XXH— XXVI. 
Procurator  of  Judaea  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  about 
A.D.  68  and  64,  succeeded  Festue,  and  was  guilty 
of  almost  every  kind  of  crime  in  bis  government. 
He  pardoned  the  vilest  criminals  for  money,  and 
shamelessly  plundered  the  provincials.  He  was 
succeeded  by  Floras.  (Joseph.,  Ant  Jud.,  80,  8, 
y  1 ;  Bell.  Jud,  8,  14,  4  1.)  The  Lucsms  Albinus 
mentioned  below  may  possibly  have  been  the  same 
person. — XXVII.  Locates,  was  made  by  Nero  pro- 
curator of  Mauretania  Caesarienais,  to  which  Galba 
added  the  province  of  Tingitana.  After  the  death 
of  Galba,  A.D.  69,  he  espoused  the  side  of  Otho,  and 
prepared  to  invade  Spain.  Cluvius  Rufus,  who  com- 
manded in  Spain,  being  alarmed  at  this,  aent  centu- 
rions into  Mauretania  to  induce  the  Mauri  to  revolt 
against  Albinus.  They  accomplished  this  without 
much  difficulty,  and  Albinus  was  murdered,  with 
his  wife.   (Toe.,  Hut.,  3,  68,  59.) 

Albutios  or  Albocius,  IV.  a  physician  at  Rome, 
who  lived,  probably,  about  the  beginning  or  middle 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ,  and  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (H.  N.,  89,  6)  as  having  gained  by 
bis  practice  the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  sesterces  (about  £1953  8*.  64.).  This 
is  considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  very  large  sum,  and 
may,  therefore,  give  us  some  notion  of  the  fortunes 
made  by  physicians  at  Rome  about  the  beginning 
of  the  Empire. 
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Kuemat  CAXkoZoc),  U.  of  Mnim,  the  author  of 
•  number  of  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  from 
some  of  which  bis  date  may  he  eaeHy  fixed.  He 
yu  contemporary  with  Philip  in.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, and  son  of  Demetrius,  against  whom  several 
■of  his  epigrams  are  pointed,  apparently  frees  patri- 
otic feelings.  One  of  these  epigrams,  however, 
gave  even  more  offence  to  the  Bosun  general, 
Fhunininus,  than  to  Philip,  on  account  of  the  settlor** 
ascribing  the  victory  of  Crnoeoephote  to  the  MtoO- 
ans  as  much  as  to  the  Romans.  Philip  contented 
himself  with  writing  an  epigram  in  reply  to  that  of 
Alcsjus,  in  which  be  gave  the  MeseeeJan  a  very 
broad  hint  of  the  fate  he  might  expect  if  he  feu  into 
his  hands.  (Phu.,  Maun.,  9.)  Thie  reply  has 
singularly  enough  led  8elmasiua  (De  Cruet,  p.  ***, 
em.  Fabric.,  BMiotk.  Grew.,  3,  p.  88)  to  suppose  that 
Aleama  was  actually  crucified.  In  another  epigram, 
in  praise  of  Flaminiiraa,  the  mention  of  the  Roman 
general's  name,  Titus,  led  Tsetses  (Prdtg.  m  Zyee- 
fkrm.)  into  the  error  of  rjnagiang  the  existence  of 
an  epigrammatist  named  Aleeus  under  the  Emperor 
Titus.  Those  epigrams  of  Alcana  which  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  of  their  date,  wave  written  between 
the  years  SI*  and  1M  B.C. 

Of  the  twenty-two  epigrams  m  the  Greek  An- 
thology which  bear  the  name  of  "Alee  as,"  two 
have  the  word  " Mytilenons"  added  to  it;  hut 
Jacobs  seems  to  be  perfectly  right  in  taking  this  to 
be  the  addition  of  some  ignorant  oopytat.  Others 
bear  the  name  "  Alcana  Measeoraa,"  and  some  of 
Alccns  alone.  But  in  the  test  ansa  there  are 
several  which  must,  from  internal  evidence,  have 
been  written  by  Alcaras  of  Messene ;  and;  in  met, 
there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  his  being  the  author 
of  the  whole  twenty-two.  '■ 

There  are  mentioned,  as  contemporaries  of  Al- 
caras, two  other  persons  of  the  same  name,  one  of 
them  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  who  was  expelled 
from  Rome  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  about  ITS  or 
164  B.C.  (Pfl-tsea.  ad  JRHamt.,  V.  H.,  »,  8*.— Athen., 
19,  p.  647,  a. — Suidew,  *.  e.  'BirMtotpeg) :  the  other  is 
incidentally  spoken  of  by  Porybius  as  being  aocna- 
tomed  to  ridicule  the  grammarian  lacerates.  (Po- 
lyb,  38,  6,  B.C.  ISO.)  If  is  just  possible  that  these 
two  persons,  of  whom  nothing '  farther  is  known, 
may  nave  been  identical  with  each  other,  and  with 
the  epigrammatist.  (J«co*»,  Amthel.  Grac.,  IS,  p. 
886-838 :  there  is  a  reference  to  Alcaus  of  Messene 
in  Eusebius,  Proper.  Event.,  N,  3.) — III.  The  soa 
of  Miccos,  was  a  native  of  Myth,  sua,  according  to 
Suidas,  who  may,  however,  have  confounded  him, 
in  this  point  with  the  lyric  poet.  He  is  found  ex- 
hibiting at  Athens  as  a  poet  of  the  old  comedy,  or, 
rather,  of  that  mixed  comedy  which  formed  the 
transition  between  the  old  and  the  middle.  In  B.C. 
388,  he  brought  forward  a  play  entitled  Uaotfwi,  in 
the  same  contest  in  which  Aristophanes  exhibited 
hie  second  Plutus ;  but,  if  the  meaning  of  Suidas  is 
Tightly  understood,  he  obtained  only  the  filth  place. 
He  left  ten  plays,  of  which  some  fragments  remain, 
and  the  following  titles  are  known :  'AieXfal  eoixev- 
K/ttvat,  Tawpritfis,  Eviv/uuv,  'Iepof  yiuof,  KojUUerru, 
KopySorpaypdui,  Wahxlorpa.  Aleeus,  a  tragic  poet, 
mentioned  by  Fabricius (BMioth.  Grae.,%  282),  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  different  person  from  Alotros  the 
comedian.  The  mistake  of  calling  him  a  tragic  poet 
arose  simply  from  an  erroneous  reading  of  the  tide 
of  his  "  Comoedo-tragced ia. ' '  (The  Greek  Argument 
to  the  Plutut. — SuiUat,  tub  voce. — Pollux,  10,  1.— 
Cataubon  on  Athen.,  3,  p.  206.  —  Meineke,  Fragm. 
Come.  Grac,  p.  1,  344 ;  S,  p.  884.  —  Bode,  Gt- 
eehiehte  der  DramahscKin  Jhchtkvnst  dcr  Hellene*,  2, 
p.  886.) 

AlcidImas  ('AXitidafiat ),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  was 
a  native  of  Eleea  in  JSolis,  in  Asia  Minor.  (Quintal., 


3,  1,  &  10,  with  Spalding's  note.)  He  was  a  nri 
of  Gorgias,  and  resided  at  Athens  betwea  ik 
years  B.C.  433  and  411.  Here  be  give  hurne- 
tiona  in  eloquence,  according  to  Eaten  (p.  W\ 
as  the  suoeessor  of  his  master,  and  was  the  last  a 
that  sophistical  school,  with  which  the  only  objea 
of  eloquence  was  to  please  the  bearers  by  the  pna 
and  brilliancy  of  words.  That  the  vera  of  AH 
Ma  bare  the  strongest  marks  of  this  esmetn 
of  his  school,  is  stated  by  Aristotle  (Jbut,S,i8), 
who  oensares  hie  pompons  dietioa  aid  extiarigut 
use  of  poetical  epithet*  and  phrases,  and  by  D«j* 
ins  (De  Into,  IS),  who  eaBa  his  style  vulgar  ai 
inflated.  He  is  said  to  hove  been  a»  opponent  of 
Isocratee  (Txetx.,  CM.,  11, 673),  km  whether  us 
statement  refer*  to  real  personal  emMty,  or  wteiin 
it  is  merely  an  inference,  from  the  fast  that  AM 
amas  condemned  the  practice  efwritisg  orations*: 
the  pnrpose  of  detiveriag  |hem,  is  osootim. 

The  ancients  mention  several  works  of  Alt* 
anas,  such  as  a  Eulogy  on  Death,  ia  vbki>  k 
enumerated  the  evils  or  human  me,  tad  of  etna 
Cicero  seem* to  apeak  with  great  praise (7**,  1, 
48) ;  a  show -speech,  called  JSjot  Maxrwuutf  (it. 
int.,  Met.,  1,  18,  4  6) ;  a  work  an  music  (Uu 
».  'AtetAafiMf);  sad  some  scientific  works,  rs_ 
one  on  rhetoric  (rtjrnr  bnripwi:  Fist,  DcaKi. 
i\  and  another  called  Myot  fvauic(Ditg.ljMA 
66) ;  but  all  of  them  are  now  lost.  TtetaajfCU. 
11,  753)  had  still  before  him  several  oration  of  ii- 
cidaaaas,  but  we  now  possoau  only  tws  dechn- 
tions  which  go  under  hie  name.  1.  'OeWrir.i  tea 
IUA^doef  xpeioaiat,  in  which  Ulysses  is  ma 
to  aecase  Palamedes  of  treachery  to  the  cane  « 
the  Greeks  during  the  siege  of  Troy.  lUmr.- 
**rrihr,  in  which  the  author  aeto  forth  the  aira- 
tagea  of  delivering  extempore  speeches  over  those 
which  have  been  previously  written  oat  Ttae 
two  orations,  the  second  of  which  is  the  better  on, 
both  in  form  and  thought,  bear  scarcely  soy  tm» 
of  the  faults  which  Aristotle  and  Dknyaira  canst 
in  the  works  of  Ahtidamas ;  their  fault  is  rathera> 
ing  frigid  and  insipid.  It  has,  therefore,  bees  m» 
tamed  by  several  critics,  that  these  orations  m 
not  the  works  of  AJcidamas ;  and,  with  regard  t« 
the  first  of  them,  the  supposition  is  sapportti  h 
strong  probability ;  the  second  may  have  been  vet. 
ten  byAfcidanaas,  with  a  view  to  counteract  the  »■ 
flueace  of  Isocratee.  The  first  edition  of  them  a 
that  in  the  collection  of  Greek  orators  pobssbnl  !s 
Aldus,  Venice,  1513,  fet  The  beet  modem  edition 
am  those  in  Reiske's  Orateret  Greet,  vol  8,  p.6t 
esc.  j  and  m  Bekker's  Ormtorti  Altai,  vol.  7  (Oi- 
ford). 

AiorsOcaroa,  a  painter  mentioned  by  Pliny  (2 
If.,  36,11,8.  40).  He  is  not  spoken  of  by  any  other 
writer,  and  all  that  ia  known  about  him  is,  last  at 
painted  a  picture  of  Dioxippua,  a  victor  in  thepss- 
eratium  at  Otympia.  Dioxippua  lived  in  the  tine 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  {JSHen,  V.  B.,  10,  n- 
Bioi.,  17,  100.— Atken.,  6,  p.  361,  a.)  AJcuMcfco 
therefore,  probably  lived  about  the  same  tine. 

Axcwkvoir  ('AXutfiMtn),  I.  an  Arcadian  hero,  ta 
whom  the  Arcadian  plain  Alcimedon  derird  a 
name.  He  was  the  father  of  Phillo,  by  whom  Ha- 
cules  begat  a  son,  JBchmagoras,  whom  Alcana!* 
exposed,  but  Hercules  saved.  (Pasjatu,  &  1* 
4  8).  ' 

ALCiariwas  CAXafiivtir),  I.  a  son  of  Giauei*  <* 
was  unintentionally  killed  by  bis  brother  Mao 

Sion.  According  to  some  traditions,  this  brother  * 
eileropbon  was  called  Deliades,  or  Peires.  Up 
led.,  2,  8,  6  1.)— II.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jason  » 
Medeia.  When  Jason  subsequently  wanted  ton* 
ry  Glance,  his  sons  Alcimenes  and  Tisandervm 
murdered  by  Medeia,  and  were  afterward 
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Jason  in  the  sanctuary  of  Juno,  at  Corinth.  (Diod., 
4,  64, 65.)— III.  An  Athenian  comic  poet,  apparent- 
ly a  contemporary  of  JSschylus.  One  of  his  pieces 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  KoAtytStxnu  (the  Fe- 
male Swimmers).  Hie  works  were  greatly  admired 
by  Tynnichua, «  younger  contemporary  ef  dEachy- 
kw.  There  was  a  tragic  writer  of  the  same  name, 
a  native  of  Megara,  mentioned  by  Saidas.  (Afri- 
«*«,  Hurt  Crit.  Comieonm.  Qrac.,  p.  481.—  Suid., 
i.  ».  'Attipfopr  and  'AAspdv.) 

ALofxns  fAAttsnr),  I.  ahw  called  Jacmras,  or  Jo- 
achim i'lixetiuf),  one  ef  the  Jewish  priests  who  es- 
poused the  Syrian  cause.  He  was  made  high-priest 
by  Demetrius,  about  B.C.  161,  and  was  n stalled  in 
his  office  by  the  help  of  a  Syrian  army.  In  conse- 
quence of  hie  cruelties  he  waa  ex  petted  by  the  Jews, 
and  obliged  to  fly  te  Antioch,  but  was  restored  by 
the  help  of  another  Syrian  army.  Ha  oootinoed  in 
his  office,  under  the  protection  of  the  Syrians,  till 
his  death,  which  happened  suddenly  (B.C.169),  while 
he  was  puffing  down  the  wall  of  the  temple  that 
divided  tbe  ooartef  the  Gentiles  frost  that  of. the 
Israelites.  (Jwtpo,,  Ant.  Jud.,  48,  9,  4  7.— 1  Mm 
cab.,  7, 9.) — II.  A  Greek  rhetorician,  whom  Diogenes 
Laertius  (8,  114)  cabs  tbe  most  distinguished  of  all 
Greek  rhetoriekMs,  flourished  a  boat  B.C.  800.  it 
is  not  certain  whether  he  is  the  same  aa  the  Alci- 
rnus  to  whom  Diogenes,  in  another  passage  <8,  B), 
ascribes  a  work  fr/^'A^fors*.  Atheasus  ia  several 
places  speaks  ef  •  Sicilian  Alcimus,  who  appears 
to  have  been  the  author  of  a  great  historical  work, 
parts  of  which  are  referred  to  wader  the  names -of 
'iToXutd  and  Zurcvhwd.  But  whether  he  was  the  same 
as  the  rhetorician  Alcimus,  cannot  be  determined. 
(Athtn.,  10,  p. 441 ;  12,  p.  619 ;  V,  p.  88S>— IU.  (Avi- 
sos) Abcraios,  the  writer  of  seven  short  poems  in 
the  Latin  Anthology,  wtxan  Wernsdorf  has  shown 
(Poet.  Lot.  Mm.,  vol.  ft,  p.  88,  dec.)  to  be  the  same 
person  as  Ateunue,  tbe  rhetorician  in  Aquitania  in 
Gaol,  who  is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  assise  by 
Sidonnie  ApoUinaris  (EpUi.,  6,  11 ;  6, 18)  and  Au- 
sonhis  { Prifu*.  BordigtU. ,  2).  His  date  ia  determin- 
ed by  Hieronymas  in  hi*  Ohronioon,  who  says  that 
Alcimos  and  Delphidhia  taught  in  Aquitaoia  in  AJ>. 
380.  His  poems  aw  superior  to  most  of  his  tine. 
They  are  printed  by  Meier  in  bis  "  Antbologia  Lat- 
ins," ep.  864-MO,  and  by  Wemsderf,  vol.  8,  p.  184, 
Sac. 

ALoin6o»  <AX»W»r),  II.  a  Platonic  philosopher, 
who  probably  lived  under  the  Cisars.  Nothing  is 
mown  of  his  personal  history,  bat  a  work  entitled 
Emripd)  rfif  IUdmnwr  6ay/x6*uni,  containing  an 
malysis  of  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it  waa  set 
forth  by  late  writers,  has  been  preserved.  The 
realise  is  written  rather  ia  the  manner  of  Aristo- 
Je  than  of  Plato,  and  the  author  has  not  hesitated 
» introduce  any  of  the  views  of  other  philosophers 
vhicb  seemed  to  add  to  tbe  ooniphMeaess  of  the 
lyatem.  Thus  the  parte  of  the  syllogisaa  (o.  6),  the 
loctrine  of  tbe  mean  and  of  the  Vjtit  end  hmpytbu 
c.  2,  8),  are  attributed  to  Plato,  aa  well  aa  the 
Itvision'  of  philosophy  which  waa  common  to  the 
'eripetetios  and  Stoics.  It  -waa  Impassible  from 
he  writings  of  Plato  to  get  a  system  complete  in 
ts  parte,  and  hence  the  temptation  of  later  writers, 
vho  sought  for  system,  to  join  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
vrtboat  perceiving  the  inconsistency  of  the  anion, 
vhHe  everything  which  raited  their  purpose  was 
earleasly  ascribed  to  the  rounder  of  then-  own  sect, 
n  the  treatise  of  Aleioous,  however,  abate  are  sun 
races  of  the  spirit  ef  Plato,  however  low  an  idea 
ie  gives  of  bis  own  philosophical  talent.  He  bald 
he  world  and  its  animating  soul  to  be  sternal.  Tins 
oul  of  the  universe  fu^)  vs*  sdoasv)  was  not 
reated  by  God,  but,  to  use  the  image  of  Alcinous, 
t  was  awakened  by  him  aa  from  a  profound  sleep, 


and  turned  towards  himself, 11  that  it  might  look  out 
upon  intellectual  things  (c  1.4),  and  receive  forma 
and  ideas  from  tbe  divine  mind."  It  was  the  first 
of  a  succession  of  intermediate  beings  between  God 
aad  man.  The  Mat  proceeded  immediately  from 
the  mind  of  God,  and  were  the  highest  object  of  oar 
intellect ;  the  "  form"  of  matter,  the  types  ef  sensi- 
ble things,  having  a  real  being  in  themselves  (c  0). 
He  differed  from  the  earlier.  Platontste  in  confining 
the  litm  to  general  laws :  it  seemed  an  unworthy 
notion  that  God  could  conceive  da  Mia  of  things  ar- 
tificial or  uunatural,  or  of  individuals  or  particulars, 
or  of  anything  relative.  He  seems  to  have  aimed 
at  harmonising  the  views  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  on 
the  least,  as  he  distinguished  them  from  the  etds, 
forms  of  things  which,  he  allowed,  were  insepar- 
able :  a  view  which  seems  necessarily  connected 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  and  self-existence 
of  matter  God,  the  first  founder  of  the  idiot,  could 
not  be  knows  as  he  is :  it  is  hut  a  faiat  notion  of 
him  we  obtain  from  negations,  and  analogies :  his 
nature  ie  equally  beyond  ear  power  of  expression  or 
esasaptien.  Below  Man  are  a  scries  of  beings  (dat- 
jswer),  whs  superintend  the  prod  action  ef  all  living 
things,  and  hold  intercourse  with  men.  The  human 
soul  passes  through  various  trassnugrations,  thus 
osanecting  the  aeries  with  the  lower  classes  of  be- 
ing, until  it  *  finavy  purified  and  rendered  accept- 
able to  God.  It  win"  be  sees  that  his  system  was 
a  compound  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  with  some  parts 
borrowed  from  the  East,  aad  perhaps  derived  front 
a  study  of  the  Pythagorean  system.  ( Sitter,  Ot- 
tthcite  <icr  Pkilamfkm,  4,  p.  848.)  Airiness  first 
appeared  in  the  Latin  version  of  Pietro  Balbi,  which 
waa  published  at  Rouse,  with  Apuleius,  1480,  fol. 
The  Greek  text  was  printed:  ia  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Apuleius,  1881,  8ve.  Another  edition  is  that  of 
Fell,  Oxford,  1667.  The  beet,  however,  is  that  of 
J.  H.  Fischer,  Leipzig,  1783,  8vo.  It  was  transla- 
ted into  French  by  J.  J.  Combes- Don  dobs,  Paris, 
1800,  Bvo,  and  into  English  by  Stanley,  in  bis  His- 
tory of  Philosophy. 

Amis  ('AfcKc ),  that  ia,  tbe  Shrosg,  I.  a  surname 
of  Athena,  under  which  she  waa  worshipped  in 
Macedonia,  (tin.,  48,  61.)— II.  A  deity  among  the 
Nabarvah,  an  ancient  German  tribe.  ( Tacit.,  Germ., 
48.)  Grimm  (Denude  Mythoi.,  p.  80)  considers  Al- 
ois is  the  passage  -of  Tact  too  to  he  the  genitive  of 
Ate,  whieb,  according  to  him,  signifies  a  sacred 
gross,  and  is  connected  with  the  Greek  dtoor. 
Another  Alois  ocsusb  in  Aaoltodorua,  2,  L,  »  5. 

Alosjeoh  CAAspsavv)  V.  one  of  the  most  emi- 
nent natural  philosophers  of  anUqsity,  was  a  native 
of  CrotooB,  in  Magna  Grroia.  His  father's  name 
was  Parthus,  and  he  ia  said  to  have  been  a  pupil 
of  Pythagoras,  aad  mast,  therefore,  have  lived  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  siathoenvary  before  Christ.  (Dug. 
Lssrt.,8,88.)  Noshing  more  is  known  of  tbe  events 
of  his  life.  His  aaost  celebrated  anatomical  discov- 
ery has  been  noticed  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant,,  p.  773,  a; 
but  whether  hia  fcaswfcdgs  in  this  branch  of  soience 
waa  derived  from  the  dissection  of  animals  or  of  hu- 
man bodies  is  a  disputed  question,  which  it  ia  dim* 
cult  to  decide.  Chalcidius,  on  whose  authority  the 
that  nests,  merely  says  (Comma*,  is  PUt.,  "  Tim.," 
p.  888,  td.  Fabr.\  u  qui  primus  enectionem  nggradi 
;  ausna,"  and  the  word  aucctw  would  apply 
eon  ally  well  to  cither  case.  He  is  said  also  (Dug. 
Lairt^l.  t.—Cltmau  Aleanttr.,  Strom.,  I,  p.  SOB)  to 
have  seen  the  first  person  who  wrote,  on  natural 
philosophy  (^tvudv  TUryov),  and  to  have  invented  fa- 
bles (/Waist.-  JsuL,  Ong-,  1,  88).  His  also  wrote 
several  other  medical  and  philosophical  weeks,  of  i 
which  nothing  but  the  titles  and  a  few  fragments- 
have  been  preserved  by  Stobvns  (Ecitg.  Phy».\ 
Plutarch  (Z>«  J%».  Pklot.  Dter.),  and  Galen  (iAa- 
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(or.  Philotopk.)  A  farther  account  of  bis  phtlosoph- 
-  teal  opinions  may  be  found  in  Menage's  Notes  to 
Diogene*  Lairtitu,  8,  83,  p.  887. — he  Clerc,  Hi*t.  it 
la  Mid.  —  Alfan*.  Ciaceoniut,  ap.  Fabric.,  BibUotk. 
Grac.,  toI.  18,  p.  48,  ed  vet. — Sprengel,  Hut.  dt  tm 
MM.,  rol.  1,  p.  989  — C.  O.  Kuan,  Dt  Pkilotopk. 
ante  Hippocr.  Meiiemm  Culter.,  Lift.,  1781,  4to, 
reprinted  in  Ackernuum't  Opu*e.  ad  Hit  tor.  Medic. 
PertmentU,  fforimi.,  1797,  8to,  and  fat  KUkn't 
Oputt.  Acad.  Med.  et  Pkxlol.,  Lift.,  1887-8,  3  Tots. 
8ro. — Iterate,  Ge*eh.  der  Median. 

Although  Alcmeon  is  termed  a  pupil  of  Pythag- 
oras, there  is  great  reason  to  doubt  whether  he  was 
a  Pythagorean  at  all;  bis  name  seems  to  hare  crept 
into  the  lists  of  supposititious  Pythagoreans  giren  us 
by  later  writers.  (Brandi*,  GetcUekt*  der  PkUote- 
•  fhie,  rol.  1,  p.  007.)  Aristotle  (Mctapky*.,  a.,  6) 
mentions  him  sa  nearly  contemporary  with  Pythag- 
oras, but  distinguishes  between  the  anixela  of  op- 
posite*, under  which  the  Pythagoreans  included  all 
things,  and  the  doable  principle  of  Alcmeeon,  ac- 
cording to  Aristotle,  less  extended,  although  he 
does  not  explain  the  precise  difference.  Other  doc- 
trines of  Alcnuson  hare  been  preserved  to  us.  He 
said  that  the  human  soul  was  immortal,  and  partook 
of  the  divine  nature,  because,  like  the  heavenly  bod- 
ies, H  contained  in  itself  a  principle  of  motion. 
(Ariit.,  De  Anima,  1,  S,  p.  406. — Oic.,  Dt  Nat. 
Dear.,  1, 11.)  The  eclipse  of  the  moon,  which  was 
also  eternal,  he  supposed  to  arise  from  its  shape, 
which,  he  said,  was  like  a  boat.  All  his  doctrine* 
which  hare  come  down  to  us  relate  to  physics  or 
medicine,  and  seem  to  hare  arisen  partly  out  of  the 
speculations  of  the  Ionian  school,  with  which,  rather 
than  the  Pythagorean,  Aristotle  appears  to  connect 
Alcmawn,  partly  from  the  traditionary  lore  of  the 
earliest  medical  scienoe.   (Brandts,  rol.  1,  p.  608.) 

Alomar  ('AJU/niv),  called  by  the  Attic  and  later 
Greek  writers  Alcmajon  fAtayuuuv),  the  chief  lyric 
poot  of  Sparta,  was  by  birth  a  Lydhtn  ofSardis. 
His  father's  name  was  Damas  or  Titarus.  He  was 
brought  into  Laoonia  as  a  slave,  evidently  when 
very  young.  His  master,  whose  name  was  Agen- 
das, discovered  his  genius,  and  emancipated  him ; 
and  he  then  began  to  distinguish  himself  as  a  lyric 
poet.  < Suits*,  *.  v.—HtracUi.  Pant.,  Polit.,  p.  906 
—Veil  Pat.,  1,  W.—AUsman,  fr.  11,  Welder.— Epi- 
gram* by  Alexander  Xtoln;  Leonid**,  and  Antipater 
The**.,  in  Jacob*'*  Antkot.  Grac  ,  1,  p.  207,  No.  3  ; 
p.  176,  No.  80;  S,  p.  110,  No.  66;  ia  the  Anthei. 
Pilot.,  7,  709,  18,  18.)  In  the  epigram  last  cited  it 
is  said  that  the  two  continents  strove  for  the  hon- 
our of  his  birth ;  and  Said  as  (1.  e.)  ealls  him  a  La- 
conian  of  Messoa,  which  may  mean,  however,  that 
he  was  enrolled  as  a  citizen  of  Messoa  after  bis 
emancipation.  The  above  statements  seem  to  be 
more  in  accordance  with  the  authorities  than  the 
opinion  of  Bode,  that  Aloman's  father  was  brought 
from  Sard  is  to  Sparta  aa  a  slave,  and  that  Ataman 
himself  was  born  at  Messoa.  it  is  not  known  to 
what  extent  he  obtained  the  rights  of  citrsenship. 

The  time  at  which  Alcman  lived  is  rendered 
somewhat  doubtful  by  the  different  statements  of 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  copies  of  Enaebins,  and 
of  the  chronograpbers  who  followed  him.  On  the 
whole,  however,  the  Greek  copy  of  Ensebius  ap- 
pears to  be  right  in  placing  him  at  the  second  year 
of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad  (B.C.  671).  He 
was  tot  temporary  with  Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  who 
reigned  Vom  678  to  688  B.C.,  with  Lesehes,  the 
author  of  the  "Little  Iliad,"  and  with  Terpander, 
daring  ths  later  years  of  these  two  poets ;  he  was 
older  than  Stesiohorus,  and  he  ia  said  to  have  been 
she  teacher  of  Arion.  From  these  circumstances, 
and  from  the  fact  which  we  learn  from  himself 
(#V.,  30),  that  be  lived  to  a  great  age,  we  may  con- 


clude, with  Clinton,  that  he  flourished  from  aha 
671  to  about  631  B.C.  (Cltnlon,  Put.,  1,  p,  m 
191,  886. — Hermann,  Antie.  Loam.,  p.  It,  J7.)  He 
is  said  to  have  died,  like  Sulla,  of  tbe  awrim  pin- 
Ion*.  (Arittat.,  Hut.  Anm..  5,  31  or  3i.-Pkt., 
Sulla,  S6.—Plm.,  H.  N.,  II,  33,  $  3D ) 

The  period  daring  which  most  of  Alemaa'e  poani 
were  composed  was  that  which  followed  the  eon- 
elusion  of  the  second  Meeseniao  war.  During  ths 
period  of  quiet,  the  Spartans  began  to  cherish  that 
taste  for  the  spiritual  enjoyments  of  poetry  which, 
though  felt  by  them  long  before,  had  never  attained 
to  a  high  state  of  cultivation  while  their  alteatka 
was  absorbed  in  war.  In  this  process  of  improve- 
ment Ataman  was  immediately  preceded  bj  Ter- 
pander, an  JSolian  poet,  who,  before  ths  year  67S 
B.C.,  had  removed  from  Lesbos  to  tbe  mainland  if 
(ireeoe,  and  had  introduced  the  JSoli/m  lyric  inn 
the  Peloponnesus.  This  new  style  of  poetry  was 
speedily  adapted  to  the  choral  form,  in  which  the 
Doric  poetry  had  hitherto  been  cast,  and  gmtaairj 
supplanted  that  earlier  style  which  was  nearer  in 
the  epic.  In  the  83d  or  34th  Olympiad,  Terpufa 
made  his  great  improvements  in  music.  (Vii 
Tbssamdbb.)  Hence  arose  the  peculiar  chancier 
of  the  poetry  of  his  youager  contemporary,  Aiaaai. 
which  presented  tbe  choral  lyric  in  the  highest  ex- 
cellence which  tbe  music  of  Terpander  enabled  t 
to  reach.'  But  Ataman  had  also  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Phrygian  and  Lydiaa  stylet  ot 
music,  and  he  was  .himself  the  inventor  of  new 
forms  of  rhythm,  some  of  which  bore  bis  name. 

A  large  portion  of  Ataman's  poetry  was  erotic. 
In  fact,  he  is  said  by  some  ancient  writers  to  hare 
been  the  inventor  of  erotic  poetry-  (Atkem.,  U,  p. 
800. — Stud**,  t.  r.)  From  bis  poems  of  thru  das, 
which  are  marked  by  a  freedom  bordering  on  ten- 
tiouanees,  he  obtained  the  epithets  of  "  sweet''  awl 
"  pleasant"  (yAssvf,  XaPuV)-  Among  these  poesa 
were,  many  hymeneal  pieces.  But  the  Perthau, 
which  form  a  branch  of  Ataman's  poems,  mm*  sit 
be  coarounded  with  the  erotic.  They  were  w  cafe* 
because  they  were  composed  for  the  purpose  of  be- 
ing sung  by  choruses  of  virgins,  and  not  on  acton* 
of  tbeir  subjects,  which  were  very  various:  some- 
times, indeed,  erotic,  but  often  religious.  Akmac's 
other  poems  embrace  hymns  to  the  gods,  Petru. 
Prosodia,  songs  adapted  to  different  religious  few- 
vals,  and  short  ethical  or  philosophical  pieces.  It 
is  disputed  whether  he  wrote  any  of  those  snaps* 
tic  war-songs,  or  marches,  which  were  called  iflt- 
njeMi;  but  it  seems  very  unlikely  that  he  should 
have  neglected  a  kind  of  composition  which  hai 
been  rendered  so  popular  by  Tyrtaeus. 

His  metres  are  very  various.  HeissaidbySoidar 
to  have  been  the  first  poet  who  composed  any  Terser 
bat  dactylic  hexameters.  This  statement  ia  incor- 
rect ;  but  Suidaa  seems  to  refer  to  the  shorter  ite 
tyhc  lines  into- which  Ataman  broke  up  the  Homeric 
hexameter.  In  this  practice,  however,  he  had  beet 
preceded  by  Arcbifocbus,  from  whom  be  borrowed 
several  others  of  bis  peculiar  metres :  others  be  & 
vented  himself.  Among  his  metres  we  nod  vajxra 
forms  of  the  dactylic,  anapaestic,  trochaic,  and  iam- 
bic, as  well  as  lines  composed  of  different  metres 
for-  en  am  pin,  iambic  and  anapaestic  Ths  Creoe 
hexameter  was  named  AJcmajirc,  from  bis  beau;  in 
inventor.  The  poems  of  Ataman  were  chiesj  a 
strophes,  composed  of  lines  sometimes  of  the  sane 
metre  throughout  the  strophe,  sometimes  of  dr*r- 
ent  metres.  From  their  choral  character!,  we  migki 
oonclnde  that  they  some  nines  bad  an  satistrostx 
form ;  and  this  seems  to  be  confirmed  by  tbe  state- 
ment of  Hepbawtion  (p.  134,  Gau/.\  that  he  con- 
posed  odes  of  fourteen  strophes,  in  which  then 
was  a  change  of  metre  after  the  seventh  suopst 
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Ttiere  is  no  trace  of  an  epode  following  the  strophev 
and  antistroplie  in  his  poems. 

The  dialect  of  Alcman  was  the  Spartan  Doric, 
with  an  intermixture  of  the  JEolUs.  The  popular 
idioms  of  Laconia  appear  most  frequently  in  his 
more  familiar  poems. 

The  Alexandrean  grammarians  placed  Alcman  at 
:he  head  of  their  canon  of  the  nine  lyric  poets. 
Among  the  proofs  of  his  popularity  may  be  men- 
tioned the  tradition  that  his  songs  were  sung,  with 
:bose  of  Terpander,  at  the'  first  performance  of  the 
gymnopedia  at  Sparta  (B.C.  665 :  JElian,  V.  H,  18, 
50),  and  the  ascertained  fact,  that  they  were  fre- 
juently  afterward  used  at  that  festival.  (Aihen., 
15,  p.  678.)  The  few  fragments  which  remain 
tcarcely  allow  us  to  judge  how  far  he  deserved  his 
-eputation,  but  some  of  them  display  a  true  poetical 
tpirit. 

Alcman's  poems  comprised  six  books,  the  extant 
ragments  of  which  are  included  in  the  collections 
>f  Neander,  H.  Stephens,  and  Fulvius  Ursinus.  The 
atest  and  best  edition  is  that  of  Welcker,  Giessen, 
815. 

Alcon,  II.  a  surgeon  (vulncrum  medictu)  at  Rome 
n  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.D.  41-54,  who  is  said 
>y  Pliny  (H.  If.,  89,  8)  to  have  been  banished  to 
3aul,  and  to  have  been  fined  ten  millions  of  sester- 
res :  H.  S.  centiee  cent.  milt,  (about  £78,136).  Af- 
er  his  return  from  banishment,  he  is  said  to  have 
gained  by  his  practice  an  equal  sum  within  a  few 
'ears,  which,  however,  seems  so  enormous  (com- 
>are  Albutios  and  Arbdntios),  that  there  must 
irobably  be  some  mistake  in  the  text.  A  surgeon 
>f  the  same  name,  who  is  mentioned  by  Martial 
Epigr.,  11,  84)  as  a  contemporary,  may  possibly  be 
he  same  person. 

A  lector  (' AXeKTup),  I.  the  father  of  Leitus,  the 
Argonaut.  (ApoUod.,  1,  9,  $  16.)  Homer  (II.,  17, 
4)3)  calls  him  / Alectryon. — II.  A  son  of  Anaxago- 
as,  and  father  of  Iphis,  king  of  Argos.  He  was  con- 
ulted  by  Polyneices  as  to  thd  manner  in  which 
Lmphiaraus  might  be  compelled  to  take  part  ia  the 
xpedition  against  Thebes.  (Apollod.,  3,  6,  y  3. — 
'au*.,  3,  18,  y  *•)  Two  others  of  the  same  name 
re  mentioned  in  Homer.  (OA,  4, 10. — Euttath.  ad 
font.,  p.  803  and  1698.) 

AhtViDM  and  Albdas  ('kXevuiai  and  'iXtvac.) 
Jeuas  is  the  ancestorial  hero  of  the  Thessalian,  or, 
iore  particularly,  of  the  Larissean  family  of  the 
ileoade.  (Pmd.,  Pyth.,  10,  8,  with  the  Schol.) 
The  Aleuade  were  the  noblest  and  most  powerful 
mong  all  the  families  of  Thessaly,  whence  Herodo- 
iis  (7, 6)  calls  its  members  paaileif.  (Corop.  Diod., 
5,  61  ;  16,  14.)  The  first  Aleuas,  who  bore  the 
urname  of  U-ipf^e,  that  is,  the  red-haired,  is  called 
ing  (here  synonymous  with  Tagus :  vid.  Did.  of 
Int.,  p.  945)  of  Thessaly,  and  a  descendant  of  Her- 
ules  through  Thessalus,  one  of  the  many  sons  of 
lercules.  (Suidat,  #.  v.  'AXevaAai. — Ulpian  ad' 
fern.,  Olyntk..  l.—Sckol.  ad  Apollo*.  Shod.,  3,  1090. 
-VeUei.,  1,  8.)  Plutarch  (De  Am.  Prat.,  in  /in.) 
tales  that  he  was  hated,  by  his  father,  on  account 
f  bis  haughty  and  savage  character ;  but  bis  uncle, 
evertheless,  contrived  to  get  him  elected  king  and 
auctioned  by  the  god  of  Delphi.  His  reign  was 
iore  glorious  than  that  of  any  of  his  ancestors,  and 
he  nation  rose  in  power  and  importance.  This 
ileuas,  who  belongs  to  the  mythical  period  of  Greek 
istory,  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  one 
rho,  according  to  Hegemon  (ap.  Ml.,  Anim.,  8,  11), 
ras  beloved  by  a  dragon.  According  to  Aristotle 
tp.  Harpoerat.,  t.  *.  Terpapxla),  the  division  of 
'hessaly  into  four  parts,  of  which  traces  remained 
own  to  the  latest  times,  took  place  in  the  reign  of 
tie  first  Aleuas.  Buttiuann  places  this  hero  in  the 
eriod  between  the  so-called  return  of  the  Heraclida 


and  the  age  of  Pisistratus.  But  even  earlier  than 
the  time  of  Pisistratus  the  family  of  the  Aleuade. 
appears  to  have  become  divided  into  two  branches, 
the  Aleuadte  and  the  Scopade,  called  after  Scopas, 
probably  a  son  Of  Aleuas.  (Or.,  Bris,  513.)  The 
Scopade  inhabited  Crannon,  and  perhaps  Pharsalus 
also,  while  the  main  branch,  the  Aleuade,  remained 
at  Larisaa.  The  influence  of  the  families,  however, 
was  not  confined  to  these  towns,  but  extended  more 
or  less  over  the  greater  part  of  Thessaly.  They 
formed,  in  reality,  a  powerful  aristocratic  party  (/Jaa- 
tktlc)  in  opposition  to  the  great  body  of  the  Tbessa- 
lians.   (Herod.,  7.  173.) 

The  earliest  historical  person  who  probably  be- 
longs to  the  Aleuadte  is  Eurylochus,  who  termina- 
ted the  war  of  Cirrba  about  B.C.  690.  (Strabo,  9, 
p.  418. — Vid.  Eobyxochob.)  In  the  time  of  the  poet 
Simonides  we  find  a  second  Aleuas,  who  was  a 
friend  of  the  poet.  He  is  called  a  son  of  Echecra- 
tides  and  Syria  (Schol.  ad  Theoerit.,  16, 34) ;  but,  be- 
sides the  suggestion  of  Ovid  (Hit,  335)  that  he  had 
a  tragic  end,  nothing  is  known  about  him.  At  the 
time  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  three  sons  of 
this  Aleuas,  Thorax,  Eurypylus,  and  Thrasydeus,  . 
came  to  him  as  ambassadors,  to  request  him  to  go 
on  with  the  war,  and  to  promise  him  their  assist- 
ance. (Herod.,  7,  6.— Vid.  Thorax.)  When,  after 
the  Persian  war,  Leotychides  was  sent  to  Thessaly 
tp  chastise  those  who  had  acted  as  traitors  to  their 
country,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  bribed  by  the  , 
Aleuadte,  although  be  might  have  subdued  all  Thee-  ' 
saly.  (Herod.,  6,  73.— Pan*.,  3,  7,  $  8.)  This  fact 
shows  that  the  power  of  the  Aleuadte  was  then  still 
as  great  as  before.  About  the  year  B.C.  460,  we 
find  an  Aleuad  Orestes,  son  of  Echecratides,  who 
came  to  Athens  as  a  fugitive,  and  persuaded  the 
Athenians  to  exert  themselves  for  his  restoration. 
(Tkue..  1,  111.)  He  had  been  expelled  either  by  I 
the  Thessalians,  or,  more  probably,  by  a  faction  of 
his  own  family,  who  wished  to  exclude  him  from  the 
dignity  of  paoiXeic  (i.  e.,  probably  Tagus),  for  such  . 
feuds  among  the  Aleuade  themselves  are  frequent- 
ly mentioned.   (Xcn.,  Anab.,  1,  1,  y  10.) 

After  the  end  of  the  Peloponoesian  war,  another 
Thessalian  family,  the  dynasts  of  Phere,  gradually 
rose  to  power  and  influence,  and  gave  a  great  shock 
to  the  power  of  the  Aleuade.  As  early  as  B.C. 
376,  Jason  of  Phere,  after  variooa  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  himself  to  the  dignity  of  Tagus. 
(Xcn.,  Hcllen.,  3,  3,  y  4.— Diod.,  14,  83 ;  16,  60.) 
When  the  dynasts  of  Phere  became  tyrannical, 
some  of  the  Larissean  Aleuade  conspired  to  put 
an  end  to  their  rule,  and  for  this  purpose  they  invi- 
ted Alexander,  king,  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Amyn- 
tas.  (Diod.  15,  61.)  Alexander  took  Larissa  and 
Crannon,  but  kept  them  to  himself.  Afterward, 
Pelopidas  restored  the  original  state  of  things  in 
Thessaly ;  but  the  dynasts  of  Phere  soon  recover- 
ed their  power,  and  the  Aleuade  again  solicited  the  , 
assistance  of  Macedonia  agauist  them .  Phillip  will- 
ingly complied  with  the  request,  broke  the  power 
of  the  tyrants  of  Phere,  restored  the  towns  to  an 
appearance  of  freedom,  and  made  the  Aleuade  his 
faithful  friends  and  allies.  (Diod.,  16, 14.)  In  what 
manner  Philip  used  them  for  his  purposes,  and  how 
little  he  spared  them  when  it  was  bis  interest  to  do 
so,  is  sufficiently  attested,  (Dem.,  De  Cor.,  p.  341. 
—Poh/am.,  4,  3,  y  11.— Ulpian,  I.  c.)  Among  the. 
tetanies*  whom  he  intrusted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Thessaly,  there  is  one  Thrasydeus  (The»- 
pomp.  op.  Athtn.,  6,  p.  349),  who  undoubtedly  be- 
longed to  the  Aleuade,  just  as  the  Thessalian  Medi- 
us,  who  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  companions  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  (Plut.,  De  Tranquil.,  13.— 
Comp-  StraL,  11,  p.  630.)  The  family  now  fell,inU> 
insignificance,  and  the  last  certain  trace  of  an.  Aleu* 
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ad  ■  Thorax,  a  friend  of  Antigonus.  (,1'lut.,  Dcmetr., 
39.)  Whether  the  sculptors  Aleuas,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (H.  N.,  34,  8),  and  Scopas  of  Paros,  were  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  Aleuade,  cannot  be 
ascertained.    See  Boeckh's  Commentary  on  Find., 


Pyth.,  10  ;  Schneider  on  ArutoL,  PoKt,  5,5,8;  tot 
more  particularly  Buttmano,  Von  dm  Gudkchi  it* 
AUwuUn,  in  his  Mythol.,  2,  p.  246,  etc.,  who  hn 
made  out  the  following  genealogical  table  of  the 
Aleuade. 


Amuas  IMtft, 
Kiho,  oa  Taocs,  or  Tansitr. 

Mother  Archediee. 


Ul. 


40. 
46. 
SO. 

66. 
70. 


Echecratides. 


EurylocUus. 


Scopas  I. 


80. 
86. 
90. 
96. 

100. 
106. 
110. 
116. 


Echecratides. 

|  wife  Dyseris. 

AnUocbus,  Tagus. 
Orestes. 


Status. 


Creon.  Diactortdes. 


Aleuas  H. 

 * 


Scopas  II. 


Euryloonus. 
Medius.  | 


Thorax,  Eurypylus,  Thrasydeus. 


Aristippua. 


Scopas  UL,  Tagua. 


Medius. 


Hellanoc  rates. 
Eurylochus.  Eudicus.  Sinus.  Thrasydtena. 


AlbxajundsI.  fAAffbywof),  of  Teos,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle,  in  his  work  upon  poets  (xtpt  irot- 
vtOv),  the  6rst  person  who  wrote  dialogues  in  the 
Socratic  style  before  the  time  of  Plato  [A then.,  11, 
p.  606,  b,  o.—Diog.  hurt.,  3,  48.) 

Alexander,  I V, . ('KXe fowipof ), the  Paphlaookian, 
a  celebrated  impostor,  who  flourished  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century  (Lucian,  Alex.,  6),  a 
native  of  Abonoteichos  on  tbe-Euxine,  and  the  pupil 
of  a  friend  of  ApoTlonius  Tyaneus.  His  history, 
which  is  told  by  Lucian  with  great  naitett,  is  chiefly 
an  account  of  the  various  contrivances  by  which  he 
established  and  maintained  the  credit  of  an  oracle. 
Being,  according  to  Lueian's  account,  at  Ms  wit's 
end  for  the  means  of  life,  with  many  natural  ad- 
vantages of  manner  and  person,  he  determined  on 
the  following  imposture.  After  raising  the  expecta- 
tions of  the  Paphlagonians  with  a  Teported  visit  of 
the  god  jEsculapius,  and  giving  himself  out,  under 
the  sanction  of  an  oracle,  as  a  descendant  of  Per- 
seus, he  gratified  the  expectation  which  be  had 
himself  raised,  by  finding  a  serpent,  which  he  jug- 
gled out  of  an  egg,  in  the  foundations  of  the  new 
temple  of  jEsctdapius.  A  larger  serpent,  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  Pelta,  was  disguised  with 
a  human  head,  until  the  dull  Paphlagonians  really 
believed  that  a  new  god  Grycon  bad  appeared  among 
them,  and  gave  oracles  in  the  likeness  of  a  serpent. 
Dark  and  crowded  rooms,  joggling  tricks,  and  the 
other  arts  of  more  -vulgar  magicians,  were  toe  chief 
means  used  to  impose  on  a  credulous  populace, 
which  Locian  detects  with  as  much  test  as  any 
modern  skeptic  m  the  marvels  of  animal  magnet- 
ism. Every  one  who  attempted  to  expose  the  im- 
postor was  accused  of  being  a  Christian  or  Epiea- 
rean ;  and  even  Lucian,  who  amused  himself  with 
his  contradictory  oracles,  hardly  escaped  the  effects 
of  bis  malignity.  He  had  his  spies  at  Rome,  and 
busied  himself  with  the  affairs  ef  the  whole  world  : 
at  the  time  when  a  pestHenee  was  raging,  aaaary 
were  executed  at  his  instigation,  aa  the  authors  of 
this  calamity.  He  said  that  the  soul  of  Pythagoras 
had  migrated  into  bis  body,  and  prophesied  that  he 


should  live  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  and  then  it 
from  the  fall  of  a  thunderbolt :  unfortanateij,  a 
ulcer  in  the  leg  put  an  end  to  his  imposture  in  fte 
seventieth  year  of  bis  age,  just  as  he  was  in  at 
height  of  his  glory,  and  had  requested  the  empera 
to  have  a  medal  struck  in  bonour  of  himself  snJ  at 
new  god.  The  influence  he  attained  over  the  pop- 
lace  seems  incredible ;  indeed,  the  narrative  of  It- 
cian  would  appear  to  be  a  mere  romance,  were  : 
not  confirmed  by  some  medals  of  Antoninus  wi  k 
AureHua. — VII.  An  Acabit avian,  who  aid  ow* ben 
a  friend  of  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  but  forsook  Ira. 
and  insinuated  himself  so  much  into  the  fcnmi 
Antiochus  the  Great,  that  he  was  admitted  to  te 
roost  secret  deliberations.  He  advised  the  Im  la 
invade  Greece,  holding  oat  to  him  the  most  britiac 
prospects  of  victory  over  the  Romans,  B.C.  It! 
(Ln,36,  18.)  Anttocbas  followed  his  adriee  a 
the  battle  of  Cynoscepbalae,  in  which  Antwehssre 
defeated  by  the  Romans,  Alexander  wss  corral 
with  wounds,  and  in  this  state  he  carried  the  wn 
of  the  defeat  to  his  king,  who  was  stayisf  at  Tt* 
nium,  on  the  MaKac  Gulf.  When  the  king,  on  ki 
retreat  from  Greece,  had  reached  Cenrum  is  E» 
boea,  Alexander  died  and  was  buried  there,  B  C 
IM.  {Im.,  86,  «0  )— VIII  ^touw  (Vtt«M»r< 
AinAor),  a  Greek  poet  and  grammarian,  wt»W 
in  the  reign  of  Ptoletnaas  Philadelphia.  He  «s 
the  sonofSatyrus  and  Stratedeia,  and  i  natrwtf 
Plenron  in  jEtotia,  hot  spent  the  greater  put  of  to 
1Mb  at  Alexandres,  where  he  was  reckoned  oee  »' 
the  seven  tragic  poets  who  constituted  the  tragr 
pleiad.  (Suit,  *.  t.—Eudec.,  p  68— Paw-  ItL 
4  7  —Schol.  ad  Horn.,  It.,  16,  S33.)  He  had  a 
office  in  the  library  at  Alexandres,  ami  was  enema- 
stoned  by  the  nag  to  make  a  ootteetioe  of  si  to 
tragedies  and  satyrio  dramas  that  were  extant.  Be 
spent  some  time,  together  with  Antagoras  nd  An- 
tin,  at  the  court  of  Antigonaa  Gonatas.  (An* 
PtaMMM  tt  Ik-em.,  X,  p.  431, 448,  At,  44*.  d 
Butte.)  Notwithstanding  the  dtstjactioa  he  ay*i 
as  a  tragic  poet,  he  appears  to  have  had  giair 
merit  aa  a  writer  of  epic  poems,  elegies,  epignm 
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and  cynaedi.   Among  his  epic  poems,  we  possess 
tbe  titles  and  some  fragments  of  three  pieces  :  the 
Fisherman  (dXiriic :  Athen.,  7,  p.  296),  Kirka  or 
Krika  (Athen.,  7,  p.  283),  which,  however,  is  desig- 
nated by  Atbenaeus  as  doubtful,  and  Helena.  {Bek- 
ker,  Anted.,  p.  96.)  Of  his  elegies,  some  beautiful 
fragments  are  still  extant.   {Athen.,  4,  p.  170;  11, 
p.  496;  16,  p.  899.— Strab.,  12,  p.  656;  14,  p.  681. 
— Parthcn.,  Erot.,  t.—Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.,  266.— 
Schol.  and  Euetath.  ad  II.,  8,  314.)   His  Cynaedi,  or 
luvuca  vain/wra,  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  (14,  p. 
648)  and  Atheneus  (14,  p.  620).   Some  anapses- 
tic  verses  in  praise  of  Euripides  are  preserved  in 
Gellius  (16,  20).  AH  the  fragments  of  Alexander 
JStolus  are  collected  in  "Alexandri  MtMx  Jrag- 
menta  coll.  et  ill.  A.  Capellmann,"  Bonn,  1829,  8vo. 
— Comp.  Welcker,  Die  Griech.  TrafSdien,  p.  1263, 
&.C. — Dimtzer,  Die  Fragm.  der  Epuch.  Poetic  der 
Griechen,  von  AUxand.  dem  Grosten,  etc.,  p.  7, 
dec.— DC.  Commander  of  tbe  horse  in  the  army  of 
Amtiooncs  Dosoh  during  the  war  against  Cleome- 
nes  HI.,  of  Sparta.   (Pdyb.,  2,  66.)  He  fought 
against  Philopaemen,  then  a  young  man,  whose  pro- 
dence  and  valour  forced  him  to  a  disadvantageous 
engagement  at  Sellasia  (2,  68).   This  Alexander  is 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  one  whom  Antig- 
onus,  as  the  guardian  of  Philip,  had  appointed  com- 
mander of  Philip's  body-guard,  and  who  was  calum- 
niated by  Apelles  (4, 87).  Subsequently  be  was  sent 
by  Philip  as  ambassador  to  Thebes,  to  persecute 
Megaleas  (5,  28).  Polybiua  states,  that  at  all  times 
he  manifested  a  most  extraordinary  attachment  to 
his  king  (7, 12). — X.  Son  of  Amorous,  tbe  triumvir, 
and  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt-   He  and  his  twin- 
sister  Cleopatra  were  born  B.C.  40.   Antonius  be- 
stowed on  him  the  titles  of  "  Helios"  and  "  King 
of  Kings,"  and  called  his  sister  "  Selene."   He  also 
destined  for  him,  as  an  independent  kingdom,  Ar- 
menia, and  such  countries  as  might  yet  be  conquer- 
ed between  the  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  wrote  to 
the  senate  to  have  his  grants  confirmed ;  bnt  his  let- 
ter was  not  suffered  to  be  read  in  public  (B.C.  34). 
After  the  conquest  of  Armenia,  Antonius  betrothed 
Joiape,  the  daughter  of  the  Median  king  Artavasdes, 
to  his  son  Alexander.  When  Octavianus  made  him- 
self master  of  Alexandrea,  he  spared  Alexander,  but 
took  him  and  his  sister  to  Rome,  to  adorn  his  tri- 
umph. They  were  generously  received  .by  Octavia, 
the  wife  of  Antonius,  who  educated  them  with  tier 
own  children.    (Dion  Cattiut,  49,  32,  40,  41,  44 ; 
60,  25;  61,  21.— Plutarch,  Antoniut,  88,  64,  87. 
—  Uvy,  Epit.,  131,  132.)  —  XI.  Brother  of  Molo. 
On  the  accession  of  Antiochus  HI.,  afterward  call- 
ed the  Great,  in  B.C.  224,  be  intrusted- Alexan- 
der with  the  government  of  the  satrapy  of  Persia, 
and  Molo  received  Media.   Antiochus  was  then 
only  fifteen  years  of  age ;  and  this  circumstance, 
together  with  tbe  feet  that  Hermeias,  a  base  flat- 
terer and  crafty  intriguer,  whom  every  one  had  to 
fear,  was  all-powerful  at  his  court,  induced  the  two 
brothers  to  form  the  plan  of  causing  tbe  upper  sat- 
rapies of  the  kingdom  to  revolt   It  was  the  secret 
wish  of  Hermeias  to  see  the  king  involved  in  as 
many  difficulties  as  possible,  and  it  was  on  his  ad- 
vice that  the  war  against  tbe  rebels  was  intrusted 
to  men  without  courage  and  ability.   In  B.C.  220, 
however,  Antiochus  himself  undertook  the  com- 
mand.  Molo  was  deserted  by  bis  troops,  and  to 
avoid  falling  into  the,  bands  of  the  king,  pot  an  end 
to  his  own  life.  An  the  leaders  of  tbe  rebellion  fol- 
lowed his  example,  and  one  of  them,  who  escapsd 
to  Persia,  killed  Mole's  mother  and  children,  per- 
suaded Alexander  to  put  an  end  to  Ms  life,  and  at 
last  killed  himself  upon  the  bodies  of  his  friends. 
(Polyb.,  5,  40,  41,  43,  M.) — XIV.  ApHBoDisiamas. 
Besides  the  works  universally  attributed  to  Alex- 
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ander  Aphrodisiensis,  there  are  extant  two  others 
of  which  tbe  author  is  not  certainly  known,  b 
which  are  by  some  persons  supposed  to  belong  u 
him,  and  which  commonly  go  under  his  name.  The 
first  of  these  is  entitled  larpuA  'Airopvftara  xa 
$vaixa  TIpoMj/iara,  "  Qtuutionet  Medica  et  Prob- 
lemata  Physica,"  which  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
believing  to  be  the  work  of  some  other  writer.  Ic 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  list  of  his 
works  given  by  the  Arabic  author  quoted  by  Casiri 
(Biblioth.  Arabico-Hisp.  Eecurial.,  vol.  1,  p.  243); 
secondly,  it  appears  to  have  been  written  by  a  per- 
son who  belonged  to  the  medical  profession  (2,  prof, 
et  {  11),  which  was  not  the  case  with  Alexander 
Aphrodisiensis ;  thirdly,  the  writer  refers  (1,  87)  to 
a  work  by  himself,  entitled  'KXltiyopuA  t£>v  elf  Qtovs 
'kvatrXaTToftivuv  TLiBavuv  loropt&v,  "  AUegoria  Hit- 
loriarum  Crcdibilium  de  Din  FabrUatarum,"  which 
we  do  not  find  mentioned  among  Alexander's  works ; 
fourthly,  be  more  than  once  speaks  of  the  soul  aa 
immortal  (2,  praf.  et  $  63,  67),  which  doctrine  Alex- 
ander Aphrodisiensis  denied ;  and,  fifthly,  the  style 
and  language  of  the  work  seem  to  belong  to  a  later 
age.  Several  eminent  critics  suppose  it  to  belong 
to  Alexander  Trallianus,  but  it  does  not  seem  likely 
that  a  Christian  writer  would  have  composed  the 
mythological  work  mentioned  above.  It  consists 
of  two  books,  and  contains  several  interesting  med- 
ical observations,  along  with  much  that  is  frivolous 
and  trifling.  It  was  first  published  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  George  Valla,  Tenet.,  1488,  foL  The 
Greek  text  is  to  be  found  in  the  Aldine  edition  of 
Aristotle's  works,  Venet.,  fol.,  1495,  and  m  that  by 
Sylburgius,  Francof,  1585,  8vo ;  it  was  published 
with  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  Davion,  Paris,  1540  ■ 
1541,  16mo;  and  it  is  inserted  in  the  first  volumt 
of  Ideler's  Phyriei  et  Medici  Graci  Minaret,  Berol., 
1841,  8vo.  The  other  work  is  a  short  treatise, 
n«pi  Xlvperuv,  De  Febribus,  which  is  addressed  to  a 
medical  pupil  whom  the  author  offers  to  instruct  in 
any  other  branch  of  medicine ;  it  also  is  omitted  in 
the  Arabic  list  of  Alexander's  works  mentioned 
above.  For  these  reasons  it  does  not  seem  likely 
to  be  the  work  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  white 
the  whole  of  the  twelfth  book  of  the  great  medical 
work  of  Alexander  Trallianus  (to  whom  it  has  also 
been  attributed)  is  taken  np  with  tbe  subject  of 
Fever,  and  he  would  hardly  have  written  two  trea- 
tises on  the  same  disease  without  making  in  either 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  other.  It  may  possibly 
belong  to  one  of  the  other  numerous  physicians' 
of  the  name  of  Alexander.  It  was  first  published 
in  a  Latin  translation  by  George  Valla,  Venet., 
1498,  fbL,  which  was  several  times  reprinted.  -The 
Greek  text  first  appeared  in  the  Cambridge  Mv- 
tetm  Critiam,  vol.  9,  p.  869-889,  transcribed  by  De- 
metrius Schinas,  from  a  manuscript  at  Florence;  it 
was  published,  together  with  Valla's  trar»ration,.*y 
Franz  Passow,  Vratislav.,  1822,  4to,  and  atoo  ia 
Passow's  Oputc.  Aeadem.,  IApe.,  1886,  8vo,  p.  581. 
The  Greek  text  alone  is  contained  in  the  first  vol- 
ume of  Ideler's  Pkyt.  et  Med.  Grted  Minaret,  Bero^ 
1841,  8vo. — XVII.  Sumamed  Isnrs,  the  chief  com- 
mander of  the  yEtolians,  was  a  man  of  considerable 
ability  and  eloquence  for  an  JStolian.  (ire. ,  32,  S3. 
—Polyb.,  17,  3,  Ac.)  In  B.C.  1*8,  he  was  present 
at  a  colloquy  held  at  Nictea  on  the  Maliae  Gulf,  and 
spoke  against  Philip  HI.,  of  Macedonia,  saying  that 
the  king  ought  to  be  compelled  to  quit  Greece,  and 
to  restore  to  the  iEtoliana  the  towns  which  had 
formerly  been  subject  to  them.  Philip,  indignant  at 
such  a  demand  being  made  by  an  JStolian,  answer* 
ed  him  m  a  speech  from  his  ship.  (Lnr.,  82,  84.) 
Soon  after  this  meeting,  be  was  sent  as  ambassador 
of  the  jEtoliansto  Rome,  where,  together  with  other 
envoys,  be  was  to  treat  with  tbe  senate  about  peace, 
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bat  at  the  same  time  to  bring  accusations  against 
Philip.  (Polyb.,  17,  10.)  In  B.C.  197,  Alexander 
again  took  part  in  a  meeting,  at  which  T.  Quinctius 
Ftam^ninus,  with  his  allies,  and  King  Philip  were 
present,  and  at  which  peace  with  Philip  was  discuss- 
ed. Alexander  dissuaded  his  friends  from  any  peace- 
ful  arrangement  with  Philip.  (JfWyi.,  18,  19,  &c. — 
Appian,  Maud.,  7,  1.)  In  B.C.  195,  when  a  con- 
gress of  all  the  Greek  states  that  were  allied  with 
■  Rome  was  convoked  by  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  at 
Corinth,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  war  that 
was  to  be  undertaken  against  Nabis,  Alexander 
spoke  against  the  Athenians,  and  also  insinuated 
that  the  Romans  were  acting  fraudulently  towards 
,  Greece.  (La.,  34, 23.)  When,  in  B.C.  189,  M.  Fnl- 
rius  Nobilior,  after  his  victory  over  Antiochus,  was 
expected  to  march  into  Jitolia,  the  iEtolians  sent 
envoys  to  Athens  and  Rhodes ;  and  Alexander  Isius, 
together  with  Pbaueas  and  Lycopus,  were  sent  to 
Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  Alexander,  now  an  old 
man,  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy  -,  but  he  and 
his  colleagues  were  made  prisoners  in  Cephalenia 
by  the  Epirots,  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy 
ransom.  Alexander,  however,  although  he  was 
very  wealthy,  refused  to  pay  it,  and  was,  according- 
ly, kept  in  captivity  for  some  days,  after  which  he 
was  liberated,  at  the  command  of  the  Romans,  with- 
out any  ransom.  (Polybiu*,  22,  9.) — XVIII.  Sur- 
named  Lycbnos  (Avxvoc),  a  Greek  rhetorician  and 
poet.  He  was  a  native  of  Ephesus,  whence  he  is 
sometimes  called  Alexander  Ephesius,  and  must 
have  lived  shortly  before  the  time  of  Strabo  (14,  p. 
642),  who  mentions  him  among  the  more  recent 
Ephesian  authors,  and  also  slates  that  he  took  a 
part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  city.  Strabo 
ascribes  to  him  a  history,  and  poems  of  a  didactic 
kind,  viz.,  one  on  astronomy  and  another  on  geogra- 
phy, in  which  he  describes  the  great  continents  of 
the  world,  treating  of  each  in  a  separate  work  or 
book,  which,  as  we  learn  from  other  sources,  bore  the 
name  of  the  continent  of  which  it  contained  an  ac- 
count. What  kind  of  history  it  was  that  Strabo 
alludes  to  is  uncertain.  The  so-called  Aurelius  Vic- 
tor (De  Orig.  Gent.  Bom.,  9)  quotes,  it  is  true,  the 
first  book  of  a  history  of  the  Marsic  war  by  Alexan- 
1  der  the  Ephesian,  but  this  authority  is  more  than 
doubtful.  Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this 
Alexander  is  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  suc- 
cession of  Greek  philosophers  (oi  run  fWofu» 
itadoxai)  which  is  so  often  referred  to  by  -Diogenes 
LaerSus (1,116;  3,19,106;  3,4,6;  4,62;  7,179; 
8,  24 ;  9,  61),  but  this  work  belonged,  probably,  to 
Alexander  Polybistor.  His  geographical  poem,  of 
which  several  fragments  are  still  extant,  is  frequent- 
ly referred  to  by  Stephanus  Byzantius  and  others. 
(Stepk.  Byx.,  t.  ra.  Aamfiot,  Torrpooavj/,  Aupof,  Tp- 
satyM,  UeXircua,  dec. — Comp.  Etutatk.  ad  Dionyi. 
Perieg.,  888,  691.)  Of  his  astronomical  poem  a 
fragment  is  still  extant,  which  has  been  erroneously 
attributed  by  Gale  (Addend,  ad  Part/ten.,  p.  49)  and 
Schneider  (ad  Vitro*.,  2,  p.  23,  <fcc.)  to  Alexander 
iEtolus.  (Vid.  Nakc,  Schtda  Critic*,  p.  7,  &c.)  It 
is  highly  probable  that  Cicero  (ad  Alt.,  2,  20,  22) 
is  speaking  of  Alexander  Lychnus  when  he  says 
that  Alexander  is  not  a  goad  poet,  a  careless  wri- 
ter, but  yet  possesses  some  information. — XIX.  Of 
MrHDos  in  Caria,  a  Greek  writer  on  zoology,  of 
uncertain  date.  His  works,  which  are  now  lost, 
must  have  been  considered  very  valuable  by  the  an- 
cients, since  they  refer  to  them  very  frequently. 
The  titles  of  his  works  are,  Kttjvuv  'laropia,  a  long 
fragment  of  which,  belonging  to  the  second  book,  is 
quoted  by  Athenteus  (6,  p.  221 ;  comp.  2,  p.  66. — 
Mlian,  Hitt.  An.,  3,  23;  4,  33;  6,  27;  10,  34). 
This  work  is  probably  the  same  as  ttiat  which  in 
other  passages  is  simply  called  Hept  Zuuv,  and  of 


which  Athenseus  (9,  p.  392)  likewise  mutes  ta 
second  book.   The  work  on  Birds  (Hep}  n^n* 
Plut.,  Mar.,  U.—Atken^  9,  p.  397,  388,  390,  fa) 
was  a  separate  work,  and  the  second  book  of  it  is 
quoted  by  Athenasus.   Diogenes  Laertios  (l,  29; 
mentions  one  Alexon  of  Myndus  astbeaalhorofa 
work  on  myths,  of  which  he  quotes  the  ninth  boot 
This  author  being  otherwise  unknown,  Menage  pro- 
posed to  read  'kAifavdpoc  6  Mwiiof  instead  of 'A/4 
or.   But  everything  is  uncertain,  and  the  conjei 
ture,  at  least,  is  not  very  probable.— XX.  Noiuici 
('Aaifavipof  Nov/*7viOf  or  A  Nosfajviot,  as  Softs 
calls  him),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  who  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  or  that  of  the  Antonines.  About  ha 
life  nothing  is  known.   We  possess  two  worts 
which  are  ascribed  to  him.   The  one  which  cer- 
tainly is  bis  work  bears  the  title  Uepl  rut  rjf  Aio- 
olac  «u  Aefeuf  ZxipaTuv,  i.  €.,  "  De  Fignris  Senten- 
tiarum  et  ElodUtionis."  J.  Rnfinianus,  in  his  wort 
on'  the  same  subject  (p.  195,  ed.  Ruhnka),  eipressrj 
states  that  Aquila  Romanua,  in  his  treatise  "lie 
Figuris  Sententiarum  et  Elocutionis,"  took  hit  ma 
terials  from  Alexander  Numenius's  work  mentioned 
above.  The  second  work  bearing  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander Numenius,  entitled  Ilepl  'EmdcuTuur,  1 1, 
"  On  Show-speeches,"  is  admitted  on  all  hands  net 
to  be  his  work,  but  of  a  later  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Alexander ;  it  is,  to  speak  more  contctlj, 
made  up  very  clumsily  from  two  distinct  ones,  one 
of  which  was  written  by  one  Alexander,  and  the 
other  by  Menander.   ( Volt*,  ad  Euteb.,  But.  Et- 
cUt. ,  p.  28 .)  The  first  edition  of  these  two  works  i 
that  of  Aldus,  in  his  collection  of  the  Rkctora  <hta. 
Venice,  1508,  foL,  vol.  1,  p.  674,  Ac.  They  ait 
also  contained  in  WaJz'a  Rhetor**  Gred,  to!  I 
The  genuine  work  of  Alexander  Namenius  has  alse 
been  edited,  together  with  Minucianus  and  Photo 
mon,  by  L.  Norraann,  with  a  Latin  translation  ml 
useful  notes,  Upsala,  1690,  8vo.  (Vid.  AuUbt 
ad  Aquil.,  Rom.,  p.  139,  Ac. — Waterman,  Cod 
der  Griech.  Bercdttamktit,  4  95,  n.  13,  $  104,«.*r 
XXI.  Surnamed  Peloplatow  (UnXonUiw),  aGrert 
rhetorician  of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  was  a  m 
of  Alexander  of  Seleucia,  in  Cilicia,  and  of  Seleoct 
(PhAlottr.,  Tit.  Sopk.,  2,  5,  y  1,  compared  with  £;ut 
Apollon.  Tyan.,  13,  where  the  father  of  Alexander 
Peloplatoo  is  called  Straton,  which,  however,  ma; 
be  a  mere  surname.)   His  father  was  distinguished 
as  a  pleader  in  the  courts  of  justice,  by  which  he 
acquired  considerable  property,  but  be  died  at  a 
age  when  his  son  yet  wanted  the  care  of  a  father. 
His  place,  however,  was  supplied  by  his  triesds. 
especially,  by  ApoDonius  of  Tyana,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  in  love  with  Seleucis  on  account  of  her 
extraordinary  beauty,  in  which  she  was  equate:  k; 
her  son.   His  education  was  intrusted,  at  first,  w 
Phavorinus,  and  afterward  to  Dionysins.  He  spen: 
the  property  which  his  father  had  left  him  up« 
pleasures,  but,  says  Philostratus,  not  contemptii'e 
pleasures.  When  he  bad  attained  the  age  of  ma- 
hood,  the  town  of  Seleucia,  for  some  reason  tw* 
unknown,  sent  Alexander  as  ambassador  to  the  Ed- 
peror  Antoninus  Pius,  who  is  said  to  have  ridieuM 
the  youog  man  for  the  extravagant  care  be  bestow- 
ed on  his  outward  appearance.   He  spent  toe  great- 
er part  of  his  life  away  from  his  native  place.  * 
Antiochia,  Rome,  Tarsus,  and  travelled  thrash  £ 
Egypt,  as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Tv/trot  (Elbi* 
ans).   It  seems  to  have  been  during  his  stay  at  As- 
tiochia  that  he  was  appointed  Greek  secreUrj  so 
the  Emperor  M.  Antoninus,  who  was  carrying  on  i 
war  in  Pannonia,  about  A.D.  174.  On  his  journey 
to  the  emperor  he  made  a  short  stay  at  Attw 
where  he  met  the  celebrated  rhetorician  Here** 
Atticus.   He  bad  a  rhetorical  contest  with  hit.  i 
which  he  not  only  conquered  his  famous  adrersarj, 
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but  gained  .his  esteem  and  admiration  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  Herodes  honoured  him  with  a  munificent 
present.  One  Corinthian,  however,  of  the  name  of 
Seeptes,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Alexander, 
expressed  his  disappointment  by  saying  that  he  had 
found  "  the  clay  (TUjXoc),  but  not  Plato."  This  say- 
ing is  a  pun  on  the  surname  of  Peloplaton.  The 
place  and  time  of  his  death  are  not  known.  Philos- 
tratus  gives  the  various  statements  which  he  found 
about  these  points.   Alexander  was  one  of  the  great- 
est rhetoricians  of  his  age,  and  he  is  especially 
praised  for  the  sublimity  of  his  style  and  the  bold- 
ness of  his  thoughts ;  but  he  is  not  known  to  have 
written  anything.  An  account  of  his  life  is  given  by 
Philostratus  (Fit.  Soph.,  2,  5),  who  has  also  pre- 
served some  of  his  sayings,  and  some  of  the  sub- 
jects on  which  he  made  speeches.   (Comp.  Suidas, 
t.  «.  'AAlEavipoc  hlyatot,  in  fin. — Eudoc.,  p.  62.)— 
XXII.  Philalcthss  ('kXffavipoc  ^CuiXfidnc),  an  an- 
cient Greek  physician,  who  is  called  by  Octavius 
Horatianus  (4,  n.  102,  d,  ed.  Argent.,  1638),  Alexan- 
der Amador  Veri,  and  who  is  probably  the  same  per- 
son who  is  quoted  by  Cslius  Aurelianus  (De  Marl. 
Acut.,  2, 1,  p.  74)  under  the  name  of  Alexander  La- 
odicentii.   He  lived,  probably,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  century  before  Christ,  as  Strabo  speaks  of 
him  (12,  p.  680)  as  a  contemporary;  he  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Asclapiades  (Octav.  Horat.,  I.  e.),  succeeded 
Zeuxis  as  head  of  a  celebrated  Herophilean  school 
of  medicine,  established  in  Phrygia  between  Laodi- 
cea  and  Carura  (Strab.,  I.  c),  and  was  tutor  to  Aris- 
toxenus  and  Demosthenes  Philalethes.   (Oalen,  De 
Zhffer.  Puis.,  4,  4,  10,  voL  8,  p.  737,  746.)   He  is 
several  times  mentioned  by  Galen,  and  also  by  So- 
ranus  [De  Arte  Obttetr.,  c.  93,  p.  210),  and  appears 
to  have  written  some  medical  works,  which  are  no 
longer  extant— XXIII.  Assumed  the  title  of  Em- 
pbeos  or  Rons  in  A.D.  311 ;  he  was,  according  to 
some  accounts,  a  Phrygian,  and  according  to  others 
a  Pannonian.  He  was  appointed  by  Maxentius  gov- 
ernor of  Africa,  but  discovering  that  Maxentius  was 
plotting  against  his  life,  he  assumed  the  purple, 
though  he  was  of  an  advanced  age  and  a  timid  na- 
ture.  Maxentius  sent  some  troops  against  him  un- 
der Rutins  Volusianus,  who  put  down  the  insurrec- 
tion without  difficulty.   Alexander  was  taken  and 


strangled.  (Zosimut,  2,  12,  14.— Aur.  Vict.,  De 
Co*.,  40 ;  Epit.,  40.)— XXIV.  Tisiaius  (TtUptoc 
'AAifovipof),  was  born  at  Alexandres,  of  Jewish  pa- 
rents. His  father  held  the  office  of  Alabarch  in 
Alexandres,  and  his  uncle  was  Philo,  the  well- 
known  writer.  Alexander,  however,  did  not  con- 
tinue in  the  faith  of  his  ancestors,  and  was  reward- 
ed for  his  apostacy  by  various  public  appointments. 
In  the  reign  of  Claudius  he  succeeded  Fadius  «s 
procurator  of  Judaea,  about  A.D.  40,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  the  equestrian  order.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  by  Nero  procurator  of  Egypt  -, 
and  by  his  orders  60,000  Jews  were  slain  on  one 
occasion  at  Alexandrea,  in  a  tumult  in  the  city.  It 
was  apparently  during  his  government  in  Egypt  that 
he  accompanied  Corbulo  in  bis  expedition  into  Ar- 
menia, A.D.  64;  and  he  was,  in  this  campaign, 
given  as  one  of  the  hostages  to  secure  the  safety  of 
Tiridates,'  when  the  latter  visited  the  Roman  camp. 
Alexander  was  the  first  Roman  governor  who  de- 
clared in  favour  of  Vespasian ;  and  the  day  on  which 
he  administered  the  oath  to  the  legions  in  the  name 
of  Vespasian,  the  Kalends  of  July,  A.D.  60,  is  re- 
garded as  the  beginning  of  that  emperor's  reign. 
Alexander  afterward  accompanied  Titus  in  the  war 
against  Judaea,  and  was  present  at  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem.  (.Joseph.,  Ant.  Jud.,  20,  4,  $  2 ;  Bell. 
Jui.,  2,  11,  y  6  ;  16,  4  1 ;  18,  4  T,  8;  4,  10,  4  6;  6, 
4,  $  8.-701!.,  Ann.,  16,  28 ;  Hist.  1,  11 ;  2,  74,  79. 
—Suet.,  Veep.,  6.) 

Alkxaechub  ('AXiSamoc),  a  Greek  historian,  who 
wrote  a  work  on  the  history  of  Italy  (IraXuca),  of 
which  Plutarch  {Parallel.,  7)  quotes  the  third  book. 
Servius  (ad  ;En.,  3,  834)  mentions  an  opinion  oi 
his  respecting  the  origin  of  the  names  Epirus  and 
Campania,  which  unquestionably  belonged  to  his 
work  on  Italy.  The  writer  of  this  name  whom 
Plutarch  mentions  in  another  passage  (De  Is.  et 
Os.,  p.  366),  is  probably  a  different  person. 

Alexias  QkXs&ac),  an  ancient  Greek  physician, 
who  was  a  pupil  of  Thrasyas  of  Mantinea,  and  lived, 
probably,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  be- 
fore Christ.  Theopbrastus  mentions  him  as  having 
lived  shortly  before  his  time  {Hist.  Plant.,  9,  16,  4 
8),  and  speaks  highly  of  his  abilities  and  acquire- 
ments. 
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GREEKS  AND  ROMANS. 


Tai  metroiogical  systems  of  the  Greeks  end  Ro- 
man*, and  the  method*  pursued  in  the  determination 
of  their  standard*,  have  been  regarded  with  interest 
by  those  carious  in  antiquarian  researches.  While 
the  relations  of  the  various  parts  of  each  system  bate 
been  satisfactorily  ascertained,  the  values  which  have 
been  assigned  to  their  units,  whether  of  length,  capa- 
city, or  weight,  when  referred  to  those  of  modem 
times,  exhibit  considerable  discrepance.  This  may  not 
excite  surprise  when  it  is  considered  that  these  values 
have  been  deduced  from  observations,  made  with  differ- 
ent degrees  of  nicety,  upon  models  possessing  conflict- 
ing claims  to  perfection.  A  learned  professor  of  Srut- 
gard*  has  reviewed  the  labours  of  his  predecessors  in 
these  inquiries  with  masterly  skill,  sou  has  imparted 
to  his  investigations  a  precision  which  entitles  them  to 
relisnoe.  His  results  have  been  adopted,  and  bis  mode 
of  procedure  exhibited  in  the  following  pages.  In 
conformity  with  bis  plan,  end  for  the  reason  that  we 
possess  more  numerous  specimens  of  the  Roman 
standards  than  of  those  of  the  Greeks,  which  furnish 
more  accurate  data  for  the  estimate  of  both,  the  former 
will  bo  first  mated  of. 

*  1.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LXNOTH. 

The  Romans,  like  other  nations  of  sntiquity,  derived 
their  measures  of  length  from  the  different  members 
of  the  human  body,  the  unit  of  which  was  the  foot. 
Their  Pes  wss  divided  both  into  IS  anew  and  16  di- 
giti.  The  first  division,  by  which  it  was  recognised 
as  the  iAs  or  unit,  and  its  parts  expressed  by  uncus, 
was  generally  adopted.  Thus,  when  authors  make 
mention  of  pes  uneialis,  they  understand  the  tV  of  pes; 
thus,  also,  pes  dodrantalis  means  },  bettaiu  \ ,  qian- 
cunqualis  trienlalis  J,  quadrantalis  \,  and  semiun- 
cialis  3V  of  pes.  The  second  division,  into  16  dtgiti, 
is  the  more  natural,  and  wss  principally  used  by  archi- 
tects and  land  surveyors;  and,  though  it  .latterly  came 
into  more  general  use,  is  seldom  found  in  the  speci- 
mens of  the  pes,  unaccompanied  by  the  first.  Palmus, 
the  palm,  or  the  width  of  the  hand,  is  the  iraXaurrij  of 
the  Greeks,  and  was  invariably  received  by  the  Ro- 
mans as  the  fourth  of  pes ;  but  St.  Jerome,  in  his  com- 
ments on  Ezechiel  (cap.  40),  has  assumed  it  as  the 
three  fourths,  by  which  admeasurement  it  nearly  an- 
swers to  the  Greek  oiuBaufi,  and  the  modern  Italian 
Palm.  Cubitus  is  sesqutpes  or  1}  pedes,  and  is  sel- 
dom met  with  except  when  it  is  used  in  translating 


*  J.  F.  Worm.  His  determinations  are  siren  In  the  old 
French  measures,  weights,  Sec  ,  and  bare  been  reduced  to  the 
English  and  American  standards  by  a  comparison  or  the  "  Man- 
ual dea  Pcrids  et  Mesures"  of  M.  Tarbe,  and  Mr.  Hauler's  able 

-cport  to  the  Treasury  Department  In  1832.  Other  works  have 
•enn  consulted,  of  which  maybe  mentioned  those  of  Greaves, 
Hooper,  and  Arbuthnot,  the  papers  or  Raver  In  the  Philosophl- 
■■it  Transaction*  or  the  Royal  Society  of  London  liir  the  years 
1760  and  1771,  and  the  profound  report  of  Prcsidont  Ailami  to 
he  Senate  of  the  United  Stales  in  1821. 
t  See  the  section  on  Roman  Weights. 


the  Greek  tnfawf.  It  is  sometimes  improperly  con- 
founded with  Ulna.  Ulna  is  the  Greek  bpyoia  ("dtc- 
tts  ulna  and  run  ltXhuv,id  est  a  bracMisf  promt  est 
sputum  in  quantum  utraque  exiendiiur  nanus." — Ser- 
vtus  ad  Vtrg.,  Bel.,  3, 105.)  Pes  sestertius=2i  ped. 
is  rendered  by  Boethius  and  Frontinus  grains  or 
"  step,"  a  term,  however,  not  found  in  any  classical 
writer.  Pastus("apassispedibus")  wss  a  pace,  equal 
to  five  pedes.  Dtcempeda  or  Pertica  (modern  Perch) 
was  employed  in  measuring  roads,  buildings,  land,  dec. 
Actus  is  the  length  of  a  furrow,  or  the  distance  a  plough 
is  sped  before  it  turns,  and  corresponds  to  our  Furlong : 
it  equalled  120  ped.  The  Itinerary  unit,  by  which  toe 
Romans  assigned  the  length  of  their  own  roads,  was 
milliare  (milli  jxusuum)=5000  ped. ;  that  by  which 
they  expressed  the  valuation  of  maritime  distance,  or 
that  between  placee  situated  in  Greece,  was  the  stadi- 
wm=126  passus=7i5  ped.*  and  that  employed  in 
measuring  the  roads  of  the  Gauls  wss  the  leuca  or 
leuga  (whence  our  League  is  derived,  though  more  then 
double  in  value)=l}  miUiaria. 

$  2.  SOMAN  MEASURES  OP  EXTENT. 

The  unit  of  extent  was  Jugerum  (nearly  f  of  our 
acre),  which  was  also  distributed  into  uncut:  Colu- 
mella describes  it  as  being  240  pedes  in  length  snd 
ljW  in  breadth=28,800  pedes  quadrati ;  and,  conse- 
quently, atncia=2400,  Siciliqvus=600,  Sextula=4M, 
and  Scrupulum=\0O  ped.  quad. ;  which  last  is  evi- 
dently a  dtcempeda  quadrata.  These  were  used  by 
surveyors  t  but  those  more  commonly  mentioned  by 
writers  on  husbandry  were  Clima,  Actus,  Jugerum, 
Heredium,  Centuria,  and  Saltus.  Clima  is  a  square 
whose  side  is  60  ped.  (Columella,  '6,  1.)  Actus 
quadratus  ("  in  quo  bates  agerentur  cum  aratro,  cum 
impetu  jutto." — Plin.,  18,  3)  is  thus  explained  by  Col- 
umella ;  "  Actus  quadratus  undique  finilur  pedibus 
120,  et  hoc  aupUcatum  facit  jugerum,  et  ab  eo,  quod 
erat  junctum,  rumen  jugcri  usurpavit."  (Cohan.,  I. 
c)  Actus  minimus  or  simplex  was  120  ped.  in  length 
and  four  in  breadth.  Varro  (R.  R.,  1,  10)  thus  de- 
scribes the  Heredium,  Centuria,  and  Saltus  :  "Bina 
Jug  era,  qua  a  Romulo  primum  divisa  dicebantur  etrt- 
tim,  quod  hcredem  sequercntur,  heredium  appeUarunt. 
Heredia  centum  centuria  dicta.  Bet  porro  quatuor 
centuria  conjuncta,  ut  tint  in  utramque  partem  bina, 
appeUatur  in  agris  viritim  divisis  publice  saltus." 
K«rmr= 10,000  ped.  quad,  answers  to  the  Greek  itUtt- 
pov. 

$  3.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OP  CAPACITY. 

1.  For  liquids.  The  standard  measure  of  capacity 
was  the  Quadrantal  or  Amphora  (derived  from  the 
Greek  d/irfapftfc),  being  a  cubic  vessel  each  of  whose 
sides  wss  a  Roman  foot ;  and,  according  to  an  old  de- 
cree of  the  people  preserved  by  Festus,  it  contained 
80  libra  (Roman  pounds)  of  wine.    Columella  fre- 
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neatly  makes  cadut  synonymous  with  it,  end  by  the 
Ireeks  it  wae  called  Kcpafuov,  a/iojopevc,  and  /ur^nj; 
1raXt*6f.  The  greatest  liquid  measure  was  the  Ctt- 
leut  or  CvUeut=30  amphora.  The  divisions  of  die 
amphora)  are  easily  inferred  from  the  plebiscitum  just 
mentioned,  and  from  the  following  passage  of  Volnaina 
Macianue:  "QuadraeUai,  quod,  tame  pUrique  ampko- 
rmm  vocant,  habet  Urnai  %  mo&to  »,  <eimwoeVo»  6, 
congiee  8,  eextariot  48,  hcmiiuu  96,  quartariot  192, 
cyathot  576."  The  Ifnas  was  so  called,  according 
to  Varro,  "  ai  urinando,  quod  in  aqua  hauriendd,  uri- 
nal, hoc  at  mcrgitur,  ut  urinalor."  Congiut  was  the 
cube  of  half  a  pet ;  one  of  Vespasian's  is  still  extant, 
marked  with  the  letters  P.  X.,  which  denote  ponio 
decern,  ten  being  the  number  of  pounds  it  contained  by 
law.  Congii  of  wine  or  oil  were  given  to  the  people  by 
the  emperors  and  chief  magistrates  on  hotydsys,  which 
gifts  were  hence  called  eongiarii,  and  persons  frequent- 
ly derived  surnames  from  the  number  of  congii  of  wine 
they  were  in  the  habit  *f  drinking  at  a  draught ;  fceaee 
Cicero's  son  was  called  Bieongvu,  ens)  Novella*  Tor* 
qoatus,  a  Milanese,  Trkonghtt.    (Pirn.,  14,  29.) 

Bextarhu  was'  j  of  the  oongios=9  nemina=t  outer- 
ntm=12  cyath ;  hence  the  sextarius,  from  the  fset 
of  its  containing  It  eyatki,  was  regarded  as  the  a*  or 
unit  of  liquid  measures,  and  fts  tmeia  er  cyatbi  were 
denominated,  according  to  then*  mmbere,  sextant, 
quadrant,  dec.  It  maybe  remarked  that  the  ancients, 
at  their  entertainments,  were  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
as  many  cydthi  as  there  were  letters  in  the  names  of 
their  mistresses.  {Martial,  Epig.,  9,  93;  I,  73.) 
There  were  two  kinds  of  tcxtarii,  the  eattrenn*  and 
urbicut,  the  former  being  double  of  the  hitter,  or  com- 
mon sextarius.  Acetabulum  was  half  the  quartariur, 
and  was  so  called,  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks  (to  whose 
bfviaeiov  if  corresponded),  from  aeetmm,  since  it  was 
first  used  for  holding  sauce  for  meat.  Liigula  or  lin- 
gula  at  first  simply  signified  a  spoon,  but  waa  after- 
ward regarded  by  the  Latin  physicians  as  a  fourth  of 
the  cystous ;  Pliny  and  Columella  make  cochlear  or 
cochleare  synonymous  with  it. 

3.  For  things  dry.  The  unit  of  this  measure  was 
the  module,  which  contained  two  temimodii,  and  wsa 
i  of  the  amphora,  aa  ia  apparent  from  the  passage  of 
Volutins  Maecianua  above  quoted.  The  remaining 
measures,  eextariue,  hemina,  &c,  bear  the  same  re- 
lation to  the  amphora  in  the  dry  as  in  the  liquid 
measure. 

4  4.  psrwiiuiiow  or  tub  rowan  heasors, 

The  measures  of  Length,  Extent,  and  Capacity  are 
so  intimately  connected  that  the  determination  of  their 
valuea  will  easily  be  deduced  from  thst  of  the  pet. 
Various  measurements  have  been  made,  and  various 
modes  of  investigation  been  pursued,  for  the  purpose 
of  assigning  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot,  which,  from 
the  imperfection  of  instruments,  the  went  of  accuracy 
of  observation,  and  of  attention  paid  to  the  degree  of 
injury  which  the  specimens  examined  may  have  suf- ' 
fered,  differ  considerably  in  their  results.  We  shall 
give  a  brief  account  of  most  of  these  observations,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  assign  to  each  Hs  proper  degree  of 
credence.  All  that  has  served  as  s  means  of  calcula- 
ting the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  may  be  arranged  un- 
der the  following  classes :  (a)  Specimens  of  the  pes 
found  on  tombstones.  (4)  Foot-rules,  (e)  Milestones. 
(<f)  Distances  of  places,  (e)  Congii.  (/)  Dimensions 
of  ancient  buildings  at  Rome. 

(a)  There  remain  four  celebrated  specimens  of  the 
Roman  foot  represented  on  tombstones,  which  have 
been  respectively  named  the  Statilian,  Cossotian,  J2bu- 
tian,  ana  Capponian  feet.  1.  The  Statilian  foot  was 
discovered  in  the  16th  century  in  the  Vatican  Gar- 
dens at  Rome,  on  the  tombstone  of  a  certain  Statilius: 
though  m  a  state  of  good  preservation,  it  is  of  clumsy 
workmanship,  and  carelessly  subdivided.  Greaves 


found  it  .971  feet,  which  measurement,  bowers  ten. 
lately  it  may  have  been  determined,  can  now  be  of 
little  use,  inasmuch  as  the  present  standard  foot  ii 
greater  than  that  employed  by  him,  by  an  eicen  nit 
easily  ascertained,  though  it  has  been  estimated  bj 
Raper  at  y^j,  which,  applied  as  a  correction,  mold 
give  the  Stetilren  wot  .970994  ft.  Anxent,eccoidir| 
to  Raper,  found  it  .9699$  ft.,  and  Reviks  .96979  It 
The  mean  value  of  the  Statilian  foot  deduced  fan 
these  observations  ia  then  11.639224  inch.— J  The 
Cossutian  foot  was  found  on  the  tombstone  of  Co. 
Cossutius  (probably  the  same  with  a  celebrated  archi- 
tect mentioned  by  Vitmviaa),  and  dug  np  about  the 
same  time  with  the  StaCinan,  in  the  gardens  of  Angelo 
Coloxzi,  from  whom  it  has  taken  the  name  of  Colouu; 
the  divisions  are  scarcely  perceptible ;  Greates  fooai 
it  .967  ft.,  which,  corrected,  is  .966066  ft  — 3.  The 
/Ebutian  foot  was  discovered  on  the  monument  of  M 
iEbulros,  ha  the  Villa  Manas ;  it  is  bat  redes;  divided 
into  patmi,  sad  Mat  moan  length  is  11.6483  nek— t 
The  Cappenian  foot  was  found  on  a  marala  wtaost 
inscription  ha  the  Via  AnreUa,  and  wanted  by  tie 
Msrqsis  Cap  pout  to  the  Oaastosare  Mnseuaa,  vdase  t 
»  preserved  with  the  three  others.  Rsrnka  fsand  a 
II.MiavB.  The  ralne  af  the  pas,  if  ooaaedsnd  ai 
the  mean  ef  tbsee  four  fa**,  aa  ll.ASBSttnKfi. 

(ft)  free*  the  foot-rales  ws  tag| 
resort  mote  worthy  ef  rawaeeat,  sines  "they ' 
stroeted  for  the  direct  psipoaa  of  i 
on  the  oarbrs  benur  psobaMy  inteaaded  to  axpaam  as 
prvfessioB  of  the  naahrtduabi  to  sjliusa  naaamy  thai 
were  erected.  Hie  foot-rules  were  bare  of  iroa  at 
brass,  ef  the  length  of  a  pea.  Those  most  ceMraui 
are  the  three  discovered  by  Pastas,  easel  as  leaga,  i 
whieh  a  model,  cut  m  marble,  was  placed  by  baa  % 
the  Capital,  whence  the  foot  has  been  styled  the  Can- 
Holme,  and  has  been  generally  conssjsred  as  the  baa 
Reman  foot.  From  the  numetoaas  mesaaatnmau  I 
has  tmdergms,  it  has  sensibly  hurra  asad,  eo  mat  at 
valtra  met  be  aeeasaedrr  128.696  Par.  ml,  aa  snr> 
nal  determination  by  Partus,  retraced  to  Ike  Fiton 
standard  by  Wurtn.  Now  the  Paris  line  being  (ac- 
cording to  the  mean  value  of  the  toiaes  of  Csniret  ml 
Lenoir,  as  given  By  Mr.  Hassler)  equal  as  .007WW 
English  feel,  das  Cepitelioe  foot  squalled  .MxtefesL 
Besides  the  Psman,  other  foot-rafoe  remain,  net,  he* 
ever,  celebrated;  their  values  am  anoatly between .W 
and  .97  ft. 

(e)  The  seal  sues  between  the  milestones  sural  for- 

sh  a  caarreet  determination  of  the  Roman  foot,  wen 
it  not  that  none  are  now  standing  within  30  miles  of 
Rome,  and,  therefore,  none  to  be  much  relied  oa  ■ 
having  been  originally  measured  off  with  acenrscj. 
Bianchinua,  however,  a  celebrated  Italian  philoJotAn 
and .  mathematician  of  the  17th  century,  from  the  dis- 
tances of  the  milestonca  on  the  Appian  road,  deduced 
the  Roman  foot=130.6  Par.  Iin.=11.60015  inch. 

(<f)  The  measures  of  the  public  roads  recorded  is 
the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  and  in  the  Peotinger  Table, 
can  bo  of  little  assistance  in  our  inquiry,  since  those 
records  not  only  omit  fractions,  which  most  hart  ex- 
isted, but  are  frequently  at  variance  with  each  other 
Besides,  it  is^not  known  whether  the  distances  an 
reckoned  from  Che  market-places  or  from  the  gates ; 
and  an  error  of  half  a  mile  in  sixty,  being  eqonalwl 
to  an  error  of  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch  in  a  foot,  no 
exact  value  of  the  Roman  foot  could  be  hence  derirei, 
even  though  the  mensurations  of  Cassioi,  Riccioli,  and 
others  were  totally  unexceptionable. 

(e)  In  the  description  of  the  measures  of  eanabtt, 
it  was  slated  that  the  congius,  in  accordance  with  a 
plebiscitum  (the  Silian  law),  contained  ten  Rosas 
pounds  of  wine  ar  water.  By  the  determination  si 
the  libra,  which  is  given  in  section  v.,  the  eongi" 
weighed  50495.3064  gra. ;  now  as  a  cubic  inch  of 
distilled  water,  at  maximum  density,  weight  252.6S 
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git.',  the  coflgiu*  contain*  199.876M1  cubic  inehr*, 
and,  consequently,  it»  side  m  6.8408  inch.  Bat  th* 
tide  of  the  coaaiat  ws»  half  the  Roman  foot ;  bene* 
the  Til tM  of  the  Roman  foot,  aa  deduced  from  the  con- 
gius, ia  11.6836  inch.  Though  this  result  is  very 
near  tbe  correct  one,  moon  reliance  cannot  be  placed 
en  this  mode  of  arming  at  it,  in  consequence  of  th* 
weight  of  the  ancient  wine  (80  librae  of  which  were 
contained  in  the  congius)  being  unknown.  Bat,  a* 
Rbemmai  Fannin*  informs  oa  that  the  ancients  ac- 
counted no  difference  to  exist  in  tbe  specific  gravities 
of  wine  and  water,  we  hare  considered  them  equal,  and 
supposed  distilled  water  of  maximum  density  to  be  of 
the  same  specific  gravity  with  that  employed  by  them, 
which  was  very  probabrjr  pore  rain-water.  There  re- 
main  two  cougii,  of  which  tbe  moat  celebrated  was 
placed  by  Vespasian  in  the  Capitol,  as  its  inscription 
imports,  and  ia  -commonly  called  the  Farnesian  ;  the 
other  is  preserved  at  Pari*.  These  have  been  filled 
with  water  and  weighed  by  Partus,  Villalpandua,  Au- 
cout,  and  other*,  who  bare  hence  sought  to  determine 
Lhe  libra  and  pee ;  but  the  remits  of  their  experiments 
ire  so  much  at  variance  as  to  render  any.  inferences 
Irawn  from  them  objectionable.  « 

( f)  Tbe  last  method  we  shall  notice,  and  which 
etas  to  tbe  raoat  satisfactory  conclusion,  coosista  in 
be  meaaurement  of  tbe  ancient  buildings  now  stand- 
ng  at  Rome  t  and  though  many  hare  ascertained  the 
ength  of  some  single  parts  of  them,  yet  no  one  has 
sompared  the  measures  of  the  principal  part*  with  ao 
uocn  assiduity  and  success  as  Mr.  Raper.  Having 
•refully  examined  tbe  work  entitled  "  Let  Edjftcet 
mtiqut*  it  Borne,"  by  M.  Desgodetz,  he  very  iuge- 
liously  deduced  the  value  of  the  Roman  foot  from 
15  aimeneiomcc.97076  ft.  From  this  value  of  the 
ice,  which  is  tbe  one  now  generally  adopted  in  Get- 
oany  and  France,  are  easily  deduced  all  the  measures 
f  length.  (See  Table*  I.  and  II.)  The  jugerum 
«ing  38800  fed.  quad.,  equal*  87189  sq.  ft.=S  roads, 
9  poles,  and  187  ft.  ;  whence  the  superficial  measures 
a  Tables  III.,  IV.,  and  V.  have  been  calculated.  The 
mphora  being  the  cube  of  tbe  pes,  equals  1680.75 
ub.  inch. ;  but  a*  a  cubic  inch  of  distilled  water  at 
laximum  density  weighs  253.832  grs.,  and  a  gallon 
0  lbs.  avoirdupoise  or  70,000  grs.,  the  amphora  equals 
gall*.,  Sou.,  1.64  pt*.  j  whence  the  Capaciooa mean- 
res  in  Tables  VI.  and  VII.  have  been  computed. 

Y  6.  ROMAIC  WXIOHTS. 

Tbe  unit  of  weight  waa  originally  denominated  At, 
nd  subsequently  Libra  or  AtLibralil.  It  correspond- 
d  nearly  with  our  Troy  pound.  It*  multiples  were 
fupondtut  (9  pondo  or  libra),  Sestertius  (2J-  asses), 
Pressis  (3  asses),  Quatrustit,  Quinquessis,  and  so 
n  till  Centtutit.  Tbe  term  at,  though  properly  ap- 
tied  to  a  piece  of  copper  of  the  weight  of  a  Roman 
ound,  was  extended  not  only  to  all  the  Roman  meae- 
rea  expressing  their  units,  but  also  denoted  tbe  entire 
mount  of  inheritances,  interest,  houses,  farms,  snd  all 
lings  which  it  waa  customary  to  divide  ;  and  refer- 
nce  being  constantly  made  by  authors  to  it  and  its 
ibdivisions,  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  tbor- 
Jghly  understood.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
stations  subsisting  between  the  at  and  its  several 
art*.  • 


Mi 

Is 

18 

Jecunx 

11 

iextans 

10 

i 

Jodrans 

9 

ies 

8 

leptnnx 

7 

IT 

Semie 
Quincunx 
Triens 
Quadrana 
Sextans 
Sescunx 
Uncia 


Vwdm 
6 
5 
4 
3 
3 
H 
l 


4 


Semiuncia 

Duella 

Sicilicua 

Sextula 

Scrupulum 

Oboloe 

Siliqua 


The  Romans  made  their  weights  of  marble,  item,  or 
an.  A  few  specimens  of  these  are  now  extant,  and 
have  been  weighed  by  Rom*  de  l'Isle  and  Eisen- 
echmid,  whose  reeulta  vary  from  4900  to  5100  gra. 
Others  have  attempted  tbe  determination  of  the  libra 
from  the  relation  existing  between  it  and  the  congius, 
the  latter  saving  been  determined  to  contain  197.6 
cub.  inch,  nearly.  If  we  assume  the  weight  of  e  cubic 
inch  of  waler=268  grs.,  a  congius  of  water  would 
weigh  49993  grs.,  and  the  . libra  would  equal  4999.3 
gra.  j  but  if  wo  suppose  a  cubic  inch  of  the  Roman 
wine,  which  wa»  employed  in  the  adjustment  of  tbe 
libra  and  congius  with  regard  to  one  another,  to  weigh 
356  gra.,  tbe  value  of  tbe  libra  would  be  6068.5  gra. 
It  ia  then  evident  that,  from  our  ignorance  of  tbe  spe- 
cific gravity  of  the  ancient  wine,  w*  can  arrive  at  no 
more  accurate  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  value  of 
the  libra  from  a  knowledge  of  the  exact  dimension* 
of  the  congius,  than  from  the  weight  of  those  rough 
specimens  just  noticed.  This  assertion  <  may  be  sot 
stantiated  by  mentioning  tbe.  valuation*  given  by  dif- 
ferent metrologiata,  wbo  have  employed .  either  the 
congius  or  tbe  specimens  aa  the  basis  of  their,  calcu- 
lations. Budeua  makes  the  libra=6904  grs.,  Rom* 
de  Hale  4968,  Auxout  6105,  Eiaeoschmid  5097, 
Paucton  5175,  and  Arbuthnot  63464/  grs.  The  mode 
of  investigation  founded  on  the  hypothesis  that  th* 
ancients  exercised  at  least  a  tolerable  degree  of  nicety 
in  standarding  their  moneys,  has  been  justly  recom- 
mended as  the  most  perfect  wo  can  employ.  It  con- 
sists in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  aerupulum,  and 
hence  that  of  the  fibre,  from  certain. aurei  which  are 
extant,  and  which  were  coined  of  the  weight  of  a  oar- 
tain  number  of  ecrupula,  indicated  by  the  stamp  they 
bear.  Letronne,  whose  accurate  and  laborious  exper- 
iment* on  tbe  ancient  coins  have  entitled  him  to  impli- 
cit reliance,  from  the  Weight  of  64  aurei  deduced 
tbe  aerupulum— 21.4  Par.  grs. ;  banco  888  scrapuls  or 
the  librar=6163.3  Par.  grs.  We  may  safely  put 
the  Roman  pound,  aa  Letronne  advises,  =6160  Par. 

S..,  since  an  error  of  the  hundredth  part  of  a  grain  in 
e  value  of  the  scrupulum  just  assigned  would  pro- 
duce one  of  3.88  grs.  in  that  of  the  libra.  The  li- 
bra then  equals  6160  Par.  gra.  =5049. 63  mint-pound 
grs.,*  and  the  remaining  weights  are  hence  easily  cal- 
culated.  (See  Tables  VIII.  and  IX) 

y  6.  COHAN  HORCTS. 

Featus  inform*  us  that  the  Romans  during  the  reign 
of  Romulus  had  not  eatablished  coined  money  a*  a 
medium  of  exchange,  but  used  for  this  purpose  leather, 
painted  wood,  and  piecea  of  metal,  the  values  of  which 
were  determined  by  weight.  That  Noma  cauaed  cop- 
per to  be  cut  into  rough  pieces  (era  rudia)  of  the 
weight  of  a  libra,  ia  aaserled  by  some  authors,  while 
others  are  of  opinion  that  leather,  dec.,  were  still  used 
in  the  time  of  Noma,  and  that  Servius  Tullius  first 
ordered  round  pieces  of  copper  to  be  made,  of  a  pound 
weight,  called  asset  libraltt,  with  the  images  of  cattle 
(pecudes)  rudely  sketched  on  them,  and  that  hence  the 
term  petunia,  was  applied  to  money.  Copper  contin- 
ued to  be  in  general  circulation  till  A.U.C.  485,  when 
silver  was  first  coined  at  Rome,  though  foreign  coins 
of  this  metal  had  been  previously  introduced;  the 
coinage  of  gold  followed  63  years  after.  The  temple 
of  Juno  Moneta  was  appropriated  as  tbe  general  depos- 
itory of  standards,  and  the  coins  were  issued  from  it. 
having  been  previously  inspected  by  Nummularii  or 


«  The  Paris  grain  eonala  .810724  mint-pound  grs,  or  .830071 
Tnraghton'a  grs. :  allies  Ilia  French  Kilogram  equale  18897.lt 
Par.  m.,  1MS3.1W  mini-pound  gra.,  or  15439.619  Trough' 
too'igrs.  It  may  be  hare  remarked,  thai  we  ha»e  employed  ir* 
rntot-pound  gra.  of  Philadelphia,  of  which  the  mini-pound  oon- 
taina  7000,  In  assigning  the  values  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
welihts,  and  those  who  wish  lo  obtain  them  In  Troughlon'e  grs. 
can  efleet  their  object  by  moluplymg  those  we  haw  atvea  K 
1.0004184   (Sea  Mr.  Hassan's  Report  ) 
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autrinUnilsnai  sf  three  mi,  ecpoioted  by  the  people 
at  the  Ooaitte  Tribute,  aannmintted  Trimmmn  Mom- 
Tos  KtaiH  ceaa tod  by 


dsnarei,  and  ami  The  •»  (origuteay  «**»*,  fan 
saa),  or  sMipssafism,  m  at  first  libraha,  tad  beta 
lb*  impression  of  Jaw  f«na— ,  at  Mna,  est  one 
aids  |  an  tba  revatse,  the  iin»  of  a  ship,  and  wu  at 
first,  u  we  have  notieed,  laVrahs;  bat  u  the  ant  Panic 
wan  ia  ooanaainsi  of  tin  •canity  of  ntooey,  tat  ta- 
pablio  osdared  aaaaa  t»  ba 
by  which,  aa  Pliny  art 


struck  weighmg  a  oocmb, 
>  as,at  gsanedf  and.  dte- 
hseaueatW  rodaetd;  whan 


Hanaisal  tevaded  Italy,  to  tba  weight  ef  aa  uoeia,  aad 
lastly  by  the  Psairaan  lew  ta  that  of  a  seanleneia ;  aaa 
though  skis  rapid  daniaotieu  of  iu  might  mm  required 
by  the  nacaaaiaaa  of  tba  eosaaaeawcolth,  it  would 
Uy  bevo  baaa  uconflishsd  by  aba  incr— ring 
i  of  ailfac  and  gold,  Tba  aa  than  reduced 
i  to  ha  original  might,  * 


j  ead  tba  outer  coma  aro  distinguished  swat  it 
by  latot  wrltsu  whati  thay  speak  of  —  grm—.  Bs» 
Man  tba  mi,  ita  aaUMateoa,  to.,  umiuit,  entases, 

SaaaUcSa  y^VSo^iMB  come  ccooromgjo 

thi  pseoom  day,  aad  an  to'oafoaad  in  tba  onat  vale- 
shte  aollaatiana  of  aaaieat  eodu.  Bat  thaaa  pieces 
leas  than  tba  awvahieh  war*  meat  foqusnuy  coined, 


aad  aaEaaT Ufmi  or  oaaa* 
i  tba  imttrsssisc  of  a  chariot  drown  by  two 
at  foa  hosecs,  which  they  bara  an  aaa  side,  that  on 
tba  laiataa  aahaj  tba  heed  of  Boats  with  a  helmet. 
The  sssMrtaa*  (or  MaaatfrroM)  aaa  ao  called  by  a 

•   -  •  •  a» 


•mm;  ita  ayaibel  ia  H.  S,  ebbrevisted  from  L.L.  8., 
the  iaitiab  of  ttra,  Mra,  mum.  The 


or  MOO  ttttmtn,  waa  expressed  by  the  symbol 
it  waa  not  a  coin,  but  waa  employed  by  the  Rot 
together  wkh  the  tattrOmt,  ia  computing  lam  sui 
or  Dooay.  Their  method  of  notation  wu  effected  by 
combining  the  symbols  with  their  numeral  characters ; 
thus  HS.  M.C.  indicates  1100  aeatertii;  hot  if  the 
nnmerab  have  a  line  oyer  them,  eenten*  mi&u  or 
100,000  i«  understood  (thus  HS.  HC.  means  110 
millions  of  sestertii.  When  the  numerals  are  separ- 
ated by  points  into  two  or  three  orders,  the  1st  on 
the  right  hand  denotes  units,  the  3d,  thousands,  the 
3d,  hundred  thousands;  thus,  III.  XII.  DC.  HS.  de- 
notes 300,000+13/)00+600=3ia«00  tettniii.  The 
following  Ulustntioa  may  be  alto  added.  Pliny  says, 
■that  seven  years  before  the  Erst  Punic  war  there  were 
ia  the  Roman  Treasury  "  ajtri  ponds  XVI.  DCCCX. ; 
•vms'  pondo  XXII.  LXX  ;  tt  in  numerate  LXII. 
LXXV.  CCCC."  (83,  3);  that  is,  16,810  pounds 
of  gold,  33,070  ponnds  of  silver,  and  6,279,400  ses- 
tertii of  ready  money.  The  quinarvu  was  equal  to  6 
•mm,  and  marked  V ;  by  the  Cledian  law  it  wu  im- 
pressed with  the  figure  of  Victory,  six)  hence  called 
VUtoriatH*.  The  ittuxnut,  at  its  first  institution, 
•quailed  10  uttt,  and  wu  stamped  with  the  numeral 
X  or  j.  But  when  the  Romans  were  pressed  by  Hsu- 
nibtl,  A.'O.C.  ft?,  the  as  baring  bean  made  undolit, 
the  denarius  passed  for  16  out*,  the  ewiaorta*  for 
8,  and  the  ttsltrtiut  tot  4;  and  when  the  at  wu 
msde  ttmrnnciatit  tba  ana  proportion  wu  retained, 
except  m  the  payment  of  the  soldiers,  with  whom  the 
iauuriut  preserved  its  original  value.  The  itxarnu 
wu  not  uead  u  a  weight  until  the  Greek  physicians 
came  to  Roma,  who,  finding  it  nearly  equal  to  their 


by  it;  few*  thai  ema*.*,. 

CnT' 


aw  an  uforsasd  by  Cam  Cakns,uea>4  afmoam 
Bat  jtgrssteaUy  daaaaahed  ia  weigfc  astet  as  Casts 
(see  Table  Xll.);  aad  having  sobseqsistW  asneai 
k»  originst  weight,  moaga  wnh  a  eeaaawials  iha» 
•f  im  aam*/,  it  <wa*maad  to  be  the  aaaatani 
of  aVs  aanaretUJ  Caaaaanas  aaanMsitaj 
aswiaaaaUad.  Letroaae  btvia|  assafa 
weighed  ISM  oaaonar  dnuni, dedacd lua^m£ 
of  the  d— sisal  i  7i  Pu. 


gra.  Now  ha  pasity  beaay  .07,  as  vsks  k  mk 
oaieukted  =8d.  t.l*  IsKsala  eta.,  4.7  asm.  (So 


TsMesX.  sad  XL) 

The  gaidea  coins  of  Amrti 
6w8,  weighing  I  or  aaao  ssraaala,  the  wrasshaal 

uW  namersls  XX.  aad  XXXX,  whish  adiauaw 
valuu  to  ba  Mepeetivary  30  sad  40  saassaa.  TWt 
have  the  bead  of  Mars  aad  the  Bsasaaa  euaaj 
their  van* an  one  aide,  and  o»  the  resensm  sak 


stanaogea  a  thaadatbolt  Anermis  it  autkayj 
peeper  to  eei>  40  aarai  oat  af  the  peaad,  auaad 
staftdsaant;  taaar  mean  waaghtfrMMtaa,  Ta 


•arsas  jradnalty  dimiaishad  m  weight  dataa  as  aa 
of  ass  esapsnsrs  (saa  Tab.  XIL),  na  in  FaayVtetS 
•at  of  the  pesmd.  TheBaae 
asieeea  of  said, 
the  integer,  was  < 


satnaga,  bai  aaiag  sisnht 
by  Csaaaaajaaj  ass  saal 


7»  mttdi  oat  of  the  poaad,  eaoh  i  ajhas  that 
swwestk  or70.1Sgrs.,  aad  mada  feasant! gat 
equal  to  1000  mihertasrs ;  ao  oat  awfosmasaa 
led  13}  wifcareaiit,  thongh  it  paeatd  far  U 

The  ratio  of  gold  toauW  daring  ua>  ispsak  ai 
the  twelve  Caaats  is  svvsa  in  Tak  XB. 


The  Grecian  nstsaaaaa, 
well  known  to  the  Romans, 
by  them  to  have 
so  that  they  will 


were  mostly  < 


te  than  an; 


i  7.  aaapu*  xaaaoKBs  or  Liasra. 

lae  emt  or  Hnaar  Baawara  aaaaaeii  oy  aa  wss 
wu  the  foot  (Hotif),  of  which  tha  osWvMf,WBaaA 
breadth,  wu  -fa,  and  the  mtXaieri, or  ptlni,i-  Ta 
latter  wu  also  understood  by  donef,  bom  d^aas,  ■  s 
tasets«,"by  the  coasaoand  tons  doaTiOoeilips.isll! 
d^ev,  which  properly  signifies  » gift ;  thsspsectan 
of  the  tetter  term  to  thai  measure  ia  cowaoit;  a> 
plained  by  the  fact,  that  the  palm  of  the  baai  »ss» 
rally  extended  in  receiving  a  gift.  2*iB*m  wast 
equate  18  taxrvioi,  and  is  derated  by  HMTchia  » 
be  the  distance  from  the  extremity  of  the  tbsas  a 
that  of  the  little  finger,  when  the  hand  it  opssal  ■» 
a  view  of  grasping  or  measuring  sny  objsot.  Tbsd> 
visions  of  the  male,  more  rarely  employed,  sn  «*■ 
iof,  itgac,  A<XBf,  sad  opASdupov;  the  fint  being  I 
OktvXol,  and  the  second  i  woflj,  hence  sohutd  bf 
Theephrsstue  kuniitm.  The  X^ck  wu  10  tin* 
tat,  and  the  onMdwpow,  bams  the  length  of  da  bar 
from  the  wrist  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  test, 
equalled  11  SoktvJUh.  Pollux  (lib.  i\  from  whom* 
previous  definitions  hsve  been  derived,  inferos  m  at 
avTuy^et8  duatvAec,  wee  the  aasesnce  fren  tht  ssss 
to  the  extremity  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  aid* 
finger,  while  that  reckoned  to  the  extremity  sf  iu  Sot 
phalanx  wu  irvyumSO  iaxrvXoi,  aad  that  nfXK=^ 
iatrtXot,  wu  the  cubit,  or  the  distance  from  tie  4 
bow  to  the  sxlraenity  of  the  auddte  iager.  TbxfT! 
then  contained  1  i  irAJcf.  Tim  foam  H  xHrf.td 
thus  corresponded  to  the  pet  sesssrmu  of  the  Seas* 
It  wu  employed  by  the  people  at  large  as  tat  ts* 
of  distance,  whence  ^sjpainoTat  nteaa  assssaass  sf 
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oeV.  'Ooyeto.e*  hHmm,tnn  tpipi,  "  lb  tmewi," 
me  distance  ftem  Mm  hands,  wfasa  the  mm  eft 
tee}  end  extended, 


touted  ilmj  the  bsosatt  snd 
(Dkit  6  ♦seen  mn  Mkae  wwwri'  fcoaa  Hseodo. 
m  the-  eoitbete  i*rrpainrt*f  and  idnfro'das.  1m 


mmh  {mm  which  the  Hwm  probably  tomri 
ant  decempeda  mi  deome  or  wyn  «% 
x  of  then  constituted  Mm  "Aepa,  which,  togetho 


ith  the  inUfcMKnilOO  eedee,  and  Ike  cfiUw,  wm 
wd  principally  in  the  measurement  ef  butea.  The 
o*t  ancient  itinerary  meekeM  of  tee  Ore  mi  was  the 
nWtov,  winch  speeere  to  ha**  had  »  veey  rod*  orii 
n.  hi*  said  to  mm  mm  the  ierotitise  ef 
s,  whose  athletic  exertion  it  exhibited,  linoo  it 
eheoded  the  distsnee  which  he  weseete  to  nnveriuV 
it  taking  breath;  MdaAM  rrdoMM  M  that  H.  took 

•  MOM  frtMl  lOrMi,  "lb  OttMd,n  sod 

■sen-,  "yew*  it  J*i*r  retpmum  -nmtdq** 


'■  as  e 


■  neuew  of  the  length  of  eta 
fheOletaoio  giMM)  and  from 
we  exercises  we*  held,  it  be- 


}%6ft  of  fbob'eoejTSe,  at 
ie  respect  utwrnch  theee 

mte  an  itinerary  measure.  Tide  distance,  the  heft 
bo  instituted  it  measured  by  the  taefth  of  hex  foot, 
hiefa  b>  found  etreal  to  one  six  hoediedtk  pert  of  the 
mree  Couset  tares  and  St  Qoosenut  bare  endear 
irea  to  shew  that  there  wore 
oyed  among-  the  Greek*,  but  their  remark*  hate 
sen  completely  rented  by  Worm.  Teww&V,  or  the 
stance  a  hone  eooJd  rat-,  "  me  mtnpitUk,"  equsls-t 
rddttf,  and  &6%trot  bar  bee*  varieoety assented  aa 
8,  and  srstt  94  erwdto,  hut  eases  correctly  aa  IS. 


reeks  by  their  kelOroonrOo  with  other 
ikttro,  or  the  Retau  nttesaS  erddw ;  Haoaaay* 
rr=«)  owwus,  eeeoedisg  to  Harodotoe  (S,  •)  add 
ienophoo  {Am*.,  ty  7%  though  Strata  make*  it, 
"  and  80  eeddts;  Md  Szohwr, 


feyptitB  moaeors,  wbeeo  value  i»dm%nmUy 
»  be  69,  40,  amis*  tnkVa 

4  8.  DMBjuuMAgteif  or  thi  eaaxx  foot. 

There  ere  two  aeakoda  ef  uveeaiptnsr  tberafamof 
le  mtf  propoood  to  as,:  the  8nt  oooaato  in  ita  de» 
nainatem  by  ita  Ratio  to  the  Rowan  foot ;  the  Mo- 
id, by  MeeM  of  the  pnbhe  edifice*  ef  the  Gkaeka 
bieh  are  yet  standing. 

1.  All  aothora  agree  that  the  ratio 
reen  the  Room  and  Greek  foot  ie  34  :  M,  a*  might 
es  be  inferred  from  the  value  the  Greeks 

>  fSXuit,  whieh  we  have  meonoMd  waa  8  tniSvaat 
MO  *«ff*fb^0O9  fit*.  Now  the  Raaaaa  foot  ha*' 
g  been  determmedsa.9707»  ft.,  the  value  of  bet 
reek  foot  henoe  dedaeed  ia  IM 1 18I»  It 

8.  Mr.  Stout,  who  examined  the  temples  renw» 
g  at  Athena,  found  the  average  ratio  of  the1  Greek 

>  the  Roman  foot  to  be  86.04  :  84.  {Quarterly  Re. 
eta,  No.  10,  p.  880.)  The  Greek  foot  would  hence 
:1.0138168  ft. 

The  mean  of  these  two  Talaea  ia  1.011999  ft.  We 
«for,  however,  adopting  Wnim'a  determination,  who 
is  examined  Mr.  Stuart's  nteaseremente  with  Beat 
xuracy,  and  haa  equalled  the  Greek  foot  to  13B.W 
sr.  lin.ssl.0U48  ft.   (See  Tab.  XIII.  and  XIV.) 

6  9  eaacuN  mkasdkcs  of  txruvt. 
The  unit  of  extent  wae  'kpaupa,  being  e  square 
hose  side  is  60  trWej  ;  it  waa  divided  into  sixths  and 
relfths,  respectively  called  Iktoi  and  ^uccrot.  The 
Wpov  contained  4  apovpai,  and  ia  the  measure 
ost  frequently  mentioned  in  the  superficisl  meaaure- 
ents  of  lands.  The  values  and  relations  of  the  otb- 
s  are  exhibited  in  Table  XV. 

4  10.  okeoian  MaaauaM  of  oataoitt. 
1.  For  Liquid*. — The  greatest  liquid  measure  waa 
nsrt,  which  waa  also  called  sdoor ,  tram  %aidv, 
le  amtta* ;"  Ktpaftuw,  probably  from  ita  being  made 


ef  horn;  tad  a>faa<dr,  from  if^iftptif,  reeahring  its 
name  &om  the  two  handles  by  which  it  waa  earned. 
Another  synoaymewaa  artucuimi  ("xepo^uov  rot  ofvoo 
4  Motor  emawtov,"  Hesychius.)  From  the  verses  of 
Rhemnida  FanaMS, 

"Attiet  ardtfere*  Hani*  at  tmpku\i  tutu 
Seueahu;  hate  ftciet,  ri  nettra  tddiieri*  unmiK," 

it  appeate  that  the  awlMsfrsal)  «M>ler<ata»gaila.,  2 
oss.,0u4*pta.  It  eeoukted  l*x*t,  78»trru4,and  1U 
mriAta;  ad,  bj  oooiparing  the  Rossaa  and  Oreek  ca> 
paeiaM  sseeeaSeei  wewiB  perceive  that  the  jret);  com- 
spandad  fa  veteetetMeoisttife)  {farajt  to  easterns,  sod 
aorOAo  to  sienna.  Certain  feetivaie  at  A  these  won 
ueasdi,i'istbhssaMwa,tnenrdk^te8nioee)eee«ymeri  had 
ajrede  ef  was»  give*  tnaay  tad,  as  Atheaewedeolases, 
betsaase  DeassajheSn,  kkhg  of  AtMM>  oflered  a  sweet- 
eshw,airfDionyslesthe  trrssaaeseWBaffoUi,  aa  a  nriae 
to  the  first  sessea  whe  dsank  s  xeet  of  wine.  Kernes 
derived  its  aaaas  front  ita  eaiitfi  and  Gahn  nasatione, 
that  the  aateVhsssm  ksm  weft  applied  by  thaanciet 
physiefajM  to  the  sssae  see  with  the  modern  padaated 
gkissoa  ef  oer  apeaheeariee,  being  veeeeioot  hoan,W 
reetansajha  or  oyhadocai  shipky  divteed  e»  the  eau 


side,  by  st sens  of  baas,  hWo  18  parte,  whieh  they 
called  oonoes  of  measure  (e^owawTpeiaO*  and  cor 
reepMdsd  te  a  eettem  nnaabar  ef  oeMsa  by  weafct 

(v&yfaa  (m*luUi)i  Mow  the  tmaM,  aeeay-  Ju  ef  • 
the  emptor*,  weighed)  when  mhed  witk  wtoo,  18  ess- 
ewe,  w  skat  the  eeooejnt  of  Gehan  'io  ineoaved  in  doobt, 
reaanroeh  aa-  the  otmw  by  meeeure  era  he  nee  4  of 
tttst  by  weigh*.  Tfraovo*,  e^MtOoe,  end  esksftf  were 
reepoetivety  emat  to  the  s^remee,  abMaMjam,  and 
eytikut  of  me  Remans.  The  remaining- assent  is  are 
frier/**,  xtf*l,  »nd  ao^Asdettw,  eememing 
whieh  authors  aire  slightly  it  ttitenee,  Oteaeatra 
makes  a  greater  and  lose  *(ryxn,  the  greater  bems-  the 
iwirfitbedffeoaVWi  the  lose  Ta«w8»F;  whiieftmy 
(18,  SB)  makes  the  *  detenamste  measure. 
Kttrrpov  at  u6arkn>  waa  botvewed,  es  it*  mom  iss- 
Ootte,  from  the  shell  of  the  sea  moose,  and  waa  ef  two 
kinds:  the  lees  and  mere  common  being  d  icMot,  the 
greater  A  of  the  uofuAe.  Xtjfit),  derived  etso  from 
oome  ahenUsh,  was  divided  into  the  greater  or  rustic, 
=jV  tori)*) ;  and  the  less,  or  that  osod  by  physi- 
cians, =jV  A-ortof.    Xoxhaptov  Was  equal  to  i 

8.  For  ttangt  dry. — The  largest  measure  employed 
in  the  measurement  of  grain  waa  Mi<W»{-=6  nwdit. 

Ita  divisions  were  rotroc,  iaror,  and  i/tUKnv ;  and 
it  contained  48  xoiviicce ;  so  that  the  xofytf  equalled 
4  KoriXai,  The  remaining  measures  were  the  same 
with  toe  liquid  measuree.  (See  Tab.  XVI.  and  XVII.) 

*  II.  e*ona«  wmenre. 

The  unit  of  weight  waa  Spaxixfj  at  drachiK=6  bio- 
Xof.  'OfoWf  equalled,  according  to  Pollux,  8  joXtof, 
and  the  xoXk6(,  on  the  aothoriw  of  Sutdaa  =7  Xdrra ; 
though  Phnv  mskes  the  MoX&r=V>,  and  Sm'das  =6 
;  ( afaol.  The  Romans  translated  ^«A«»V  areoitu,  and 
Xivrov  mututa  or  mbauia.  Thoogfa  Rhemnros  Fan- 
fiiua  asserts  that  the  Greeks  used  no  weights  less  then 
the  &Soi6(,  the  physicisns  employed  some  smaller, 
vi«.,  Ktp6run>,  equal  to  the  aiuqna  of  the  Romans, 
=rfr  uncia,  and  otriptm,  or  grain,  =J  eiliqoa. 
The  multiples  of  the  ponders!  unit,  or  the  weights 
greater  than  the  tpaxPt'  were  tne  ftii  or  mina=100, 
snd  Taiayror—6000  ipax/tal.  From  libra,  the  later 
Greek*  derived  their  jUroa,  which,  in  imitation  of  the 
Romans,  they  divided  into  18  obyylai ;  the  raXavrov 
being,  according  to  Livy  (38,  88),  80  libra,  the  li- 
bra=76  ipaxpal,  and  the  Spax/it/=Ji  libra=67.387 
tra. ;  which  result  differs  very  little  from  that  assigned 
yy  Warm.  Considering  that  a  more  correct  value  of 
the  ipax/m  might  be  obtained  from  the  coins  extant, 
he  haa  followed  the  determiner  nis  of  Letronne,  and 

Digitized  by  Google 


gold  coin  brat  known  at  Athene  when  in  her  lofty  state 
of  independence,  and  wu  called  marfip,  probably  be- 
canse  it  was  originally  the  atandard  by  which  the 
Spaxffl  waa  adjusted  ;  and  subsequently  the  Philippic! 
were  atandarded  by  means  of  the  daric  or  the  drachma. 
The  Greek*  counted  by  meant  of  r&Kavra,  uvaf,  rer- 
patpaxpa,  and  dpax/uu,  and  their  method  of  standard- 
ing  excelled  the  Roman  in  point  of  eaae  and  conve- 
nience, since  their  ooiaa  were  weight*  also. 

The  brazen  coins  were  XaAxofif=i  btt&it;  and 
Uirrov=\  Xahtot(.  The  MoXoc  waa  so  called,  be- 
cause, previously  to  the  introduction  of  coined  mon- 
ey, it  waa  in  the  form  of  a  small  fit.  The  silver 
coins  referring  to  the  66o7w(  are,  TtrpotoXov,  rpioto- 
Xov,  iii6(Aov,  t)[Uo6&\u>v,  and  dtfaJUo* ;  bat  those 
are  moat  celebrated  which  refer  to  the  Spaxpti,  via., 
i'i6paxiun>,  Tpiipaxfiov,  Tcrpadpaxfiov.  Rome  de  l'lsle 
mentions  a  Greek  coin  of  silver,  =11  ipaxfwi,  and 
TMato  and  Julius  Po'lux  speak  of  the  irevntKovrdipax- 


ftm,  which,  wen  it  a  coin,  must  have  been  voj  am. 
'    nasi  dpoyao;,  is  interpreted  t  bendfolTt 
tich  were  equal  to  it  in  nine,  itvuas- 
the  oompatations  ef  the  Greeks,  u  the  *» 
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essoined  it=83}  Per.  gra  =67  3348  grs.  The  values 
ef  the  remaining  weights  are  easily  calculated,  and 
may  be  seen  in  Table*  XVIII.  and  XIX. 

6  IS.  CKZOIAK  COIN*. 

It  is  a  matter  of  doubt  when  the  Greek*  commenced 
the  coinage  of  metallic  ore*.  The  Oxonian  marble* 
render  it  apparent  that  Phido,  king  of  the  Argivea, 
•bent  700  B.C.  struck  some  silver  piece*,  aad  there 
yet  remain  many  Macedonian  coins  purporting  to  be 
struck  five  centuries  B.O.  Of  all  the  Greek  cities, 
Athens  waa  moat  celebrated  for  the  fineness  of  her  sil- 
ver, sad  the  justness  of  it*  weight;  and  Xenophon 
mentions,  that  wherever  Attic  silver  wa»  carried,  it 
eoW  to  advantage.  Indeed,  their  money  deserves  our 
particular  attention,  -  since  we  have  unexceptionable 
evidence  of  its  atandard  weight,  and  since  it  furnishes 
tie  with  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  moneys  of 
the  other  Greek  cities.  Copper  waa  not  coined  till 
the  30th  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  Calhas 
waa  a  second  time  archon.  It  we*  soon  after  publicly 
cried  down  by  a  proclamation,  which  declared  silver 
the  lawful  money  of  Athens ;  it,  however,  was  shortly 
after  -again  introduced.  The  common  opinion,  that 
the  Athenians  coined  gold,  is  considered  by  some  to 
be  without  sufficient  authority.  That  they  had  no 
gold  coin  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peioponneaian  war, 
appear*  from  the  eeceont  given  by  Pliny  of  the  treas- 
ure amssood  in  the  Acropolis,  which  consisted  of  sil- 
ver in  coin,  end  gold  and  silver  in  bullion.  Athenaus 
sella  as  that  gold  waa  vary  sparingly  circulated  in 
Greece,  until  the  Pheciana  despoiled  aad  plundered 
the  temple  at  Delphi.  But  the  gold-mines  in  the 
ne^boarfapod  of  Pbilippi  were  so  improved  by  Philip 
of  Meecdon  aa  to  yield  1000  talents  yearly,  from 
which  were  struck  the  Philippics.  When  Greece  be- 
came subject  to  the  Romans,  the  atandard  of  the  con- 
quesora  waa  introduced,  and  there  remain  some  gold 
coins  which  were  struck  subsequently  to  this  event, 
of  the  weight  of  the  aureus ;  one  of  these  is  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  which,  though  a  little  worn, 
bear*  the  evidence  of  elegant  workmanship :  its  im- 
press on  one  side  is  the  head  of  Minerva,  and  on  the 
other  an  owl  and  oil-bottle,  with  the  inscription  A8H, 
NH,  the  laat  two  letters  being  placed  under  the  oil- 
bottle.   The  Persian  daric  seems  to  have  been  the 


ployed  in  l 

tertius  waa  by  the  Romans,  Plutarch  afiotdiag  a 
many  example*.  The  ipaxjai  varied  in  cufcran  toe- 
trie*  determining  the  raXunm  of  corresponding  to 
ation ;  that  of  Jigina  waa  called  waxaa,  usee  I 
equalled  1|  Attic  drachma,  in  contraaimncHM  to  i, 
Attic,  called  Acst*. 

There  is  mention  made  of  the  p\>tf,acoinwcLlei 
from  the  stamp  of  an  ok  with  which  it  wu  urfreaoi, 
reputed  equal  to  the  diipaxfor,  and  coined  of  gcM 
and  silver.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  mod  mcmi 
Greek  coins,  being  known  to  Homer,  if  we  credit  at 
testimony  of  Julius  Pollux,  and  to  it  tint  uuuital 
bard  ia  supposed  to  allude  when  he  sing*  of  Gases 
changing  nia  golden  armour,  worth  100  /ftc,  fa  it 
brazen  one  of  Dmnede.  The  Terpddparjsn, « dm 
oranjp,  appears  to  have  beea  the  coin  meet  genet}) 
in  use  among  the  Graeka.  Livj  informs  us,  that  be^ 
tween  the  year*  664  and  666  A.U.C.  thai  sat 
brought  to  Rome  by  M.  Fulvius  118,000,  bj  1L  Ai 
ius  113,000,  by  L.  A.  Regillus  34,700,  and  bj  Sep 
Asiaticus  83,400  rtrpdipaxfa-  So  many  tpecinai 
of  them  remain,  that  they  are  to  be  found  ti  the  pn» 
ent  day  in  almost  every  collection.  Letroue  riria; 
accurately  examined  600  of  them,  and  imaged  lies 
according  to  the  centuries  in  which  they  wen  unci 
deduced  the  mean  weight  of  the  old  Attic  faai 
coined  two  ceeturie*  and  .  more  B.C.,  =8S^  fa 
gra.=67.3349  gra. ;  and  ita  purity  being  .97,  iutus 
u  9d.  3.86  far.,  or  17  cte.  &93  nulls  federal  con- 
ey. The  Utter  Attic  opanoj  wss  also  foond=77j 
Par.  grs.=63.286  gra.  ;  and  iu  value  thereby  dn» 
mined  is  Od.  0.487  far.,  or  16  cU.  5.»  xulk.  Ik 
XfnwoOf,  or  golden  ora-riip,  weighed  3,  and  ea  ni 
ued  at  30  ipaxfuu ;  golden  pieces  were  coked « 
double  and  half  its  weight;  and  though  bo  Attic  cuts 
remain  at  the  present  day,  there  have  been  present! 
aome  daric*  and  Philippics,  whose  purity  U  verra- 
markable,  being  .979.  The  ratio  of  gold  ui  sjie 
varied  it  difiereot  period*,  ^erodottnestinulaits 
IS  to  1 ;  in  the  dialogue  of  Hipparchua,  cogunxl;  *• 
cribed  to  Plato,  it  is  13  to  1;  and  Lyrist,  the  ems, 
assumes  it  aa  10  to  I,  which  laat  ratio  wu  proem 
without  alteration. 

The  Mina  (Had),  according  to  Plutarch,  eqialled  15 
Spax/uu,  till  the  time  of  Solon,  who  mad*  it  emtio 
100.  The  Attic  talent  of  silver  equalled  60  an; 
that  of  JEmat,  which  was  current  at  Corinth,  ■» 
100  ;  and  the  Attic  talent  of  gold  was  600  nice,* 
cording  to  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  just  •> 
mined.  For  the  values)  of  the  different  coon,  axTr 
Die*  XX  and  XXI. 


Nora.— The  method  ef  calculating  the  tsIm  of  fl»*i» 
ersenm Is H Miows :  Iuwsla>tbeu«e7JMtaA>e^ti>- 
or  67.3831  Troughton<S  grs.,  and  Its  parity  bear  JI,  *  "•»■ 
06.3148  an.  ed.  grs.,  or  tWJttt  Tr.  gra.  of  sen  she.  ** 
t!lM  an.  pi  sis.  of  pan  silver being  eoissi  laul«tu.ii< 
tStS  Tr.  fie.  of  pure  silver  betnf  axnei  imo  Mi  (m  tm 


Adams*  Report),  the  vales  of  theeld  Atnedrseaneaan* 
termlned  In  the  Federal  and  Sterlug  lmi is*. la  !«•■=■ 
manner,  the  values  of  the  less  Atlic  drachm  end  of  o»  corn 
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TABLE  I. 

I.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
Meaturee  below  the  foot.    {Unit ;  P«=lli  ineh.) 


Sextnla. 


3 

*T 

6 
18 
72 


Siciliqaus  

SemiuDcit  

Digitus. 


3 


13 
48 


1* 


e 

24~ 


in 


Uocia. 


Palmus. 


IS 


Pei. 

10. 
100. 
1000. 


Fen. 

IlKbM 

.16 

.24 

AC 

.73 

.97 

2.91 

11.65 

9 

8.49 

97 

0.9 

970 

9. 

TABLE  II. 

I.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
3.  Measure*  abate  the  foot.    {Unit :  Millwe=\\  mile.) 

\ 

MUM.  Yds. 

Feet. 

.97 
1.3J 

H 

U 

1.46 

2* 

3 

1} 

Fes  Sestertius 

3.43 

5 

4 

31 

3 

1 

1.85 

10 

8 

6! 

4 

3 

Decembedi 

3 

0.71 

120 

96 

80 

48 

24 

13 

38 

3.49 

5000 

4000' 

3333| 

2000 

1000 

000 

41! 

Milliare.  

1617 

3.75 

7500 

6000 

5000 

3000 

1500 

750 

62* 

1  666 

3.63 

9  330 
91  1631 
019  476 

0.5 
3. 

3. 

TABLE  m. 
II.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
Meaturee  below  the  Jvgerum.   (Unit :  Jugerum=2i  rood*.) 


Pes  quadratns. 


Hoods  Perches.  So.  Fu 
.94 


100 

Decemoeds  ooadrata 

94.34 

400 

4 

1 

104.69 

480 

*i 

1* 

Actus 

simplex 

1 

180.08 

600 

6 

H 

H 

2 

20.91 

2400 

24 

'6 

6 

4 

8 

83.65 

3600 

36 

9 

7+ 

6 

li 

13 

135.48 

1 0000 

100 

25 

30* 

16) 

*t 

** 

Verso 

34 

167.06 

Mi  00 

114 

36 

30 

34 

6 

4 

1  9 

329.67 

2S800 

488 

73 

60 

48 

13 

8 

m 

2      JUQERCM  (As).. 

2  19 

18709 
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TABLE  IT. 
II.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
S.  Uncud  Subdhuiont  of  tie  Jugentm. 


FTrvia 
UKH 

■ 

4 
« 

S 

u 

TriM 

K 

V 

St 

l! 

1* 

gi 
0 

. s 

s 

It 

1* 

Sami 

7 

si 

s» 

U 

If 

1* 

• 

4 

si 

s 

11 

>t 

1* 

Bm   

9 

4i 

s 

Si 

l! 

»i 

»! 

li 

10 

6 

Si 

St 

3 

It 

1* 

li 

1* 

Drat 

II 

*t 

SI 

Si 

si 

U 

1* 

11 

If 

•A 

It 

6 

4 

s 

*l 

S 

1* 

It 

n 

i* 

l^f|  Jd«I*vk 

8 

n.« 

18 

16T.J1 

M 

860.96 

as 

MM 

I 

l 

148.08 

• 

JS9.97 

18 

41.07 

as 

1*4.73 

S4 

808J8 

S 

8 

10.1S 

S 

11 

103.44 

s 

19 

187.09 

TABLE  V. 

IL  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 

S.  Jftamrw  tbtmt  th$  Jugtnm. 

km*. 

18 

■  H-Pt 
107 

S 

I 

0 

88 

101 

loo 

100 

ist 

% 

17 

110 

400 

4 

9*kv 

408 

1 

SO 

167 

TABLE  VI. 
III.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 
1.  Fpr  Ufnidi.  {Unit!  4wfhrrr^  gtJlw.) 


Csb.  taeh. 


4 

0 

It 

Aceti 

Moo 

IS 

s 

S 

Quit 

S4 

6 

4 

S 

Hmb 

10.47 

48 

IS 

8 

4 

S 

Sexti 

188 

78 

48 

84 

IS 

0 

Cm* 

1158 

I0S 

06 

48 

S4 

4 

Una 

970.88 

SS04 

078 

S84 

108 

80 

48 

8 

S 

11680 

7680 

8840 

1980 

000 

160 

40 

SO  |Co1m«  

...  31616.01 

3 

8  S 

a  s 

114  0 


•-OS 
SJQS 
•-It 
9-X* 
8.48 
0.96 
1.78 
•J8S 
lit 


i  of  tk*  Congta  wttk  tkt  libra,  tin  Uftta  "01  »• 


■fSB 
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mi 


Ligdi 
4 

6 

H 

13 

3 

3 

24 

6 

4 

3 

48 

12 

8 

4 

3 

384 

96 

64 

33 

16 

8 

768 

193 

138 

64 

83 

16 

3  Monies.... 

10. 
100. 
1000. 


8 

80 


88.17 
861.69 
,1 684.89 


TABLE  VII.-IH.  ROMAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 

*.  For  tkingt  try.   (Unit :  Madiut—1  fit.,  1  ft.) 

eub.  ft.     cob.  inch. 

0.69 

3.74 

4.13 

8.23 

16.47 

32.93 

363.46 

836.83 


3 
33 
-337 


V*- 
0.09 

0.08 

0.1S 

0.34 

0.48 

0.96 

1.61 

1.31 

0.13 
1.38 
1.36 


TABLE  VIII.— IV.  ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 
(Unit :  Libra=\0  at.,  10  diet*.,  9.5  gr$.  Tray  Weight.) 


Siliqu 


13 


34 


36 


48 


73 


144 


1738 


172800  57600 


Obolus. 


13 


16 


24 


48 


676 


Sdrttpdlom   

SomisextnU.... 
Sextnla. 


13 


38800 


3 


13 


144 


14400 


It 


73 


7300 


Sieilkjuo*.... .... .... 

Duell«.......... 


48 


4800 


36 


3600 


2  Unci*. 


34 


13 


LlWBA. 


Um.  OB.  dim.  gn. 

2.9 

lb. 

ML 

dn. 

0.11 

8.8 

0.32 

17.6 

0.64 

1  11.1 

1.38 

9  33.1 

3.66 

4  9.3 

3.8S 

S  90.8 

S.13 

8  18.4 

7.69 

17  13.8 

18.89 

10  10  9.5 

11 

6.67 

87  7  19  17.1 

73 

3 

3.86 

TABLE  IX— rv.  ROMAN  WEIGHTS. 
3.  StMivinam  of  the  Libra. 


3 


10 


11 


13 


1} 


pnch   *  17  fa 

Smtai..   I  it  l.« 

Quadrmn*  ,   |  1»  14.4 

Triew  „.   Q  10  ».» 

QniMunt  ,.  ....   A  7  W.O 

Scmit   ft   6  4.8 

Septan   K  3  17.6; 

Bn  


1! 


Si 


»i 


3! 


H 


1* 


Si 


)i 


li 


1+ 


14 


il 


ii 


  *t  0  6.4 

DodAM.   17  17  19:1 

ttextnt...... 

Detain. 


1* 


ii 


8  16  7.0 

9  13  20.7 


ItV  Libia  10  Id  9.6 


»*48  ROMAN  MONEYS. 


fennciM. 


TABLE  X.— V.  ROMAN  MONEYS. 

Unit:  jOewirtur=lH etnls. 
1.  The  rnomyi  referred  to  ttu  ralwi  which  Un  A*  and  BoalCTtiM  bad  before  A.U.C.  Ut 

X     a.     4.  Ac. 

  .5 

1.1 
3.1 
8.8 
0.5 
1.1 
8.3 
3.3 


* 

4 

3 

8 

4 

3 

10 

6 

Si 

H 

SO 

10 

6 

81 

8 

40 

30 

10 

6 

4 

8 

1000 

600 

360 

136 

100 

60 

35    Auraus,  or  Solidua 

10. 

100. 
1000. 


8 
88 
889 


17 

17 
19 
17 


1 

3 

4 

8 

9 

11 
9 
9 


3.9 
1.3 
1.3 


38  68  « 
386  84  61 
3868  46  1 


TABLE  XI.— V.  ROMAN  MONEYS. 
S.  The  mqi  referred  to  tha  valna  which  lha  Aa  and  Beatartiaa  had  U6-7S0  A.U.C. 


£ 

a 

d. 

far. 
0.9 

• 

cu. 

« 

8 

1.7 

7.7 

4 

8 

Aa,  LiMla,  Aaaipoodinin. 

8.4 

I 

5.5 

1»J 

•1 

»1 

1 

3.8 

3 

OS 

X* 

8 

4 

U 

3 

0.S 

3 

8.7 

38 

16 

8 

Si 

3 

4 

1.1 

7 

7.4 

64 

88 

16 

5 

4 

8 

8 

3.8 

IS 

47 

1600 

800 

400 

186 

100 

50 

85 

Aureua,  or  Solidua 

17 

9 

3.3 

3 

86 

85 

1000  do  

3 

35 

7 
11 
11 

1 
3 
10 

1.7 

1.3 
3.7 

1 

15 
154 

54 

47 

73 

74 

3.8 
85 

TABLE  XII.— VI.  THE  MEAN  WEIGHTS  AND  VALUES  OF  THE  DENARIUS  AND  AI- 
RBUS, AND  THE  RATIO  OF  GOLD  TO  SILVER,  UNDER  THE  TWELVE  C^SARS. 


.  DENARIUS. 

AUREUS. 

axT»  or  aou 

wctaaT. 

WCIOHT. 

YlLOa. 

to  turn. 

i.  to. 

««.  Bilk. 

a. 

4.  to. 

u.  am.  m. 

59.84 

8  3.17 

15  4.7 

135  63 

17 

9  3.39 

3  86  8.4 

11.9036  :  1 

68.36 

8  1.83 

15  0.9 

121.90 

17 

4  1.33 

3  77  31 

11.9697.-  1 

67.33 

8  0.67 

14  8.0 

119.43 

17 

0  0.85 

8  89  8.9 

11.9766  :  1 

67.71 

8  0.96 

14  9.8 

118.45 

17 

1  8.87 

3  73  0.7 

13.1799  :  1 

56.77 

8  0.41 

14  6.8 

118.68 

16 

10  3.41 

8  68  9.7 

11.9736  :  1 

Nero  

53.98 

7  3.83 

13  9.6 

114.43 

16 

0  3  63 

3  48  9.6 

11.8737  :  1 

Gatba  

53.30 

7  1.87 

18  6.3 

118.88 

16 

6  3  63 

8  38  0.9 

11.5834  :  1 

51.48 

7  1.40 

13  3.1 

113.14 

15 

3  3.93 

3  33  7.9 

11.5497  :  1 

Vitelliua  

51.97 

7  1.68 

13  4.4 

112.67 

16 

5  1.96 

3  35  9.7 

11.5314  :  1 

53.01 

7  1.70 

19  4.5 

113.66 

16 

5  3.53 

3  36  3.4 

11.6133  :  1 

TUua  „  

51.73 

7  1.64 

IS  3.8 

112.55 

16 

4  4.44 

3  34  3.9 

11.4967  :  1 

63.30 

7  1.87 

13  6.3 

11276 

15 

6  3.63 

3  38  0.9 

11.3015  :  1 
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TABLti  XIII. 
I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OP  LENGTH. 
1.  Small  Meature:    {Unit:  IIo0f=l.Ol feet.) 


2 

4 

3 

'Hakaitrrri,  ancient  Aupon..  

8 

4 

3 

Ai^of,  or  HfuicoStov  

10 

6 

U 

Aixk 

11 

H 

84 

11 

llV 

12 

6 

3 

li 

•  It't 

;  16 

8 

4 

3 

If 

ii 

;  is 

9 

*i 

a* 

1| 

iVr 

it 

u 

30 

10 

6 

*i 

3 

1* 

ii 

H 

24 

12 

6 

3 

*f 

*A 

3 

it 

4  i%w  

0.76 
1.63 
3.03 
0.07 
7.69 
8.34 
9.19 
0.14 
1.6S 
3.17 
6.21 


TABLE  XIV. 

I.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 
2.  Great  Mtaturet.   (Umt :  Srd<J«w=607  feet.) 


Si 
6 

Bifcui     _"_  

*f 

'Opyvta 

10 

4 

1} 

60 

34 

10 

6 

100 

40 

18J 

10 

H 

600 

340 

100 

60 

10 

6 

1300 

480 

200 

120 

20 

12 

2 

2400 

960 

400 

340 

40 

34 

4 

2 

7300 

3880 

1300 

730 

120 

72 

12 

6 

Urn.  Yds. 

Fwt. 

1.01 

3.63 

2 

6.07 

3 

1.11 

20 

0.69 

34 

2.16 

208 

0.88 

404 

0.78 

809 

0.50 

1  667 

1.61 

IloCf . 


36 
100 


TABLE  XV. 

II.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  EXTENT. 
(Unit:  nXt8pov=i  acre.) 


833} 


1666} 


2500 


I  (MOO 


'Efan-oifff  

'Kxatva. 


23* 


69} 


277} 


8i 


16! 


26 


160 


H/UMTOf.... 
"E/CTOf - 


13 


li 


Apovpa. 


mapw- 


10. 
100. 
1000. 


ham.  Rood*.  Peichet.  9q.Pt 
  Ml 

36.83 

103.31 

38.79 

71.99 

107.88 

167.26 


3 
S3 
334 


8U 


8 
6 
• 
87 

16 
87 
17 


311.38 

308.08 
176.07 
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KqpUaptov. 


TABLE  XVI  — III.  GRECIAN  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 
1.  Far  UfUidt.    (.Unit:  Mcrpvrfr=8t  gtOnt.) 

cub.  It.  esb.  in. 

  0.87 


s 

xv<r- 

0.55 

0.116 

*i 

1* 

0.69 

O.0J 

5 

St 

S 

1.37 

OH 

10 

0 

4 

S 

8.74 

M 

15 

7* 

6 

s 

U 

'Ofu«O0OK... 

4.13 

tit 

90 

16 

IS 

6 

3 

8 

8.83 

UM 

60 

SO 

S4 

IS 

6 

4 

1647 

0.48 

ISO 

60 

48 

S4 

18 

8 

4 

8 

Sir* 

ILK 

TV) 

800 

388 

144 

78 

48 

84 

IS 

6 

XoCf  ». 

197J8 

8  1JI 

wso 

2160 

1788 

864 

488 

888 

144 

78 : 

36 

6 

1186.56 

4  10.8 

44*6  • 

964. 

438 

388, 

iA44 

23 

IS 

8  (MitpBTBf 

1  643.1? 

8»0.« 

10. 
100. 
1000. 


13  1S47.S6 
187  375.68 
T378  HO. 


86  10.*) 
846  1  1.87 
1 1.78 


laX*i6pu»  

Waft*. 


TABLE  Xm.— m.  GRECIAN  HEA80RE8  OP  CAPACITY. 
S.  ftr*v»*y.   (DM'  MMpwfxsli 


10 


16 


190 


1990 


11580 


1* 


IS 


34 


US 


1158 


•Oftoafov  

Xmiia  


16 


64 


1S8 


768 


16 


108 


16 


XoJvif  T  

4  H>unmv.. ...... 

*Ecnv  


IS 


10... 
100... 


eub.  S.  cob.  is. 
0.SS 

3.74 

jm 

4.  IS 

.u 

16.47 

.« 

38.88 

H 

66.86 

1.98 

863.46 

*  in 

036.98 

7  Ltl 

1053.83 

1  7  043 

1  1433.5 

1  1  6  1.88 

18  511. 

14  1  0  0.1 

188  1064. 


t«M.-.  1839  989. 


148  IS  t 
1496  0  71 


TABLE  XVIrt.— IV.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 
1.  WagtU  hdow  Ae  Drukm.   (V*lt:  Apoaj*=67  gn.) 


Upton  (AfurtV)  

ChJca.  (XafeoOr)  

Htlf  Obolai  (H/aoWZiW). 
ObolaiCOfeMf)... 


66 


118 


336 


16 


48 


IS 


Diobohs  (AmOMov)  

8^  »»»<>■■  (Apa*«f)-. 


0.8 
1.4 
5.6 
II.* 
88.4 
19.3 


O.OtT 

0.06 

0.11 

6.41 

0.81 
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Drachm  (Apagpi?)  .......... 

Didrochm  (AUpax/im) 
MuM(lfrd).. 


100 


0000 


10000 


SO 


3000 


6000 


60 


100 


TABLE  XIX. 
IT.  GRECIAN  WEIGHTS. 
S.  WttgkU  *itm  t)u  Drtekm. 


  s  i57s 

  6  14.7 

 '.   ISO  1S.6 

Attic  Talent  (TdAavnw)   70     1    IS  17.8 

Talent  of  JEpBM   116    10   16  4.8 


1} 


3.46 
4.08 
16  8.86 
67   11  7.18 
96     8  1.8 


TABLE  XX. 
V.  GRECIAN  MONEYS. 
1.  Money  Mm  Ike  Drachm.   (Unit :  Apa;pcf=l?i  unU.) 


Lepton  (Anrrov). 


14 


28 


66 


113 


834 


336 


8 


16 


48 


Chalctu  (XaAxoff)  

Dichajcon  (AJ^aX«o»)  

Half  Obolua  (T&pioteXtm). 
Obolua  ('OeVOof)... 


8 


16 


84 


13 


Diobolon  (AuSfoJUw). 


H  DaacBH  l&paxrf)   9 


4. 

(jr. 

eta. 

aaUla. 

0.1 

0.5 

0.8 

8.7 

1.6 

7.8 

3.8 

1 

4.7 

1 

3.6 

8 

9.8 

8 

1. 

6 

8.6 

6 

1.9 

11 

7.8 

9 

18 

17 

6.9 

TABLE  XXI. 

V.  GRECIAN  MONEYS. 

Driir.hm  /A/iavufh- 

S.  Money  alow  the  Drachm. 

a. 

9  3.9 

1  eka. 

17  8.9 

35  1.9 

3 

1 

7  1.7 

4 

3 

3 

8  8.4 

70  3.7 

SO 

10 

6 

Chryaua  (Xpvoo9t\  Dane  (Aap««of),  Slater  of  Gold 

16 

>  1. 

3  61  8.6 

100 

60 

35 

6 

Mine  (lava). 

4 

0  11  1.3 

17  69  8.3 

6000 

3000 

1500 

800 

60 

Attic  Talent  of  Sflrer  (TuUwrev)  

343 

16 

6  . 

1066  69  . 

0000 

5000 

3500 

500 

100 

1} 

Talent  of  Mgum  

404 

14 

3  . 

1759  33  . 

0000 

80000 

15000 

3000 

600 

10 

6 

3438 

6 

1  . 

10665  98  . 
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